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CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


Tli«  Fatare  of  SnuiLi  B«sbeu 

EXTENSION  OF  RE:\I-\RKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


nt  THS 


or  TWOf-.jiSJ:! 
TK  OP   THg   UNTTED  STATES 


Tuesday    Sevtember  IS    1951    , 

Mr  !g!FAUVER.  Mr  President  I  ask 
UTiiK^rrfus  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoed  in  address 
OCX  the  sutii>ect  of  ihe  future  of  small 
^eliTered  by  me  before  txie 
Wbolesale  Grocers"  Associa- 
•i  MMlnrflle.  Term.,  on  September 
13.  1961. 

There  betnc  no  objection,  the  address 
vss  ordered  to  be  prtoied  in  the  Racoss, 
ufoOovi: 

TXMay  wt  •>•  Jotowl  tM  a 
tte  tutan  td 
Co.  tka 
tkmtfpmat 

to.  the  fixtare — vhattaar 
•octeijf   of 

or  a  collMtiTlaae 


s    > 


tbm  fate  ot  thm 
Uit.    WllltMi  act  ba  TO- 
OT aMA 

agaittst     Tletoua     diacrlmliiatarT 
or  will  n  be  ttazovn  tato  Um  Junk 

In  Um  Asm  to 
Pataaan  Act  against  tba 
wbo  aaafc  to  daatiuj  tt  tbe  ww  nuMii  grocrs 
hav*  baan  la  Um  aaffuward.  I  wlali  to  pay 
i(wci*l  trlbTJto  to  ttea  ««nr  aMa  Ttea  paaaft- 
<l»nt  and  aaciitory  ol  tta  UnttMl  Statas 
WliQl— lif  Qraetta  JMOcUttrm.  Mr.  R  H. 
Howl.  Ttio  liai  nwiTlnaait  tha  it,lii  atatMt 
tba  ■rr^Trnitrttr  f  oroaa  «iw  s«  aaakfti«  to 
<leatror  aaaaU  iNMtaMai.  I  alaor  artab  to  thank 
Mr.   Chartoi  a.  ■agtaxl.  of  Kaakrvaia.  and 

laaa^  for 
tf«m  Um  aaaaie 

tha  latoat  aflort,  &  719.  to  dntniy'th«  Rob- 
InaoB-Pakaaaa  Aet.^ 

mwt  'ttoa  aaarwipoiiaa.,  tadartUig   t.nf  big 
abate  atona.-aia  'aaaktaf;.'te  ttla  n.ji:u  i:s  ti::e 

llfbt  to  go  baab'to'.the  old  vtcu  us^d!scr;r:i- 
^paettaaa -atlilcA  pr*v».iied  before  the 
■PataiAaAc'.  w»f  pa&sed  in  i336. 
Ui«  pL-Acuce«  *^ach  '-jne  Robin- 
Ac:  xni*  desijfnec  tc  irn^i '  Tour 
ipalhaial  aacrcpgLry  Mr  Row«.  reccnliT-  de- 
tbaaa  m  \«ir-y  vivid  t«rms  oef  trt?  the 
Smiili  Business  Comnaitte*  He 
atoted-  "In  th«  years  prior  to  Ia;i5i.  com- 
(liaints  &r^<l  prux«su  aguliist  pnce  axxl  oUier 
dtiscrimM3i>acas  KTAiited:  bj  food  arid  -grxicerf 
manufacturers  to  big  maw-buTinsc  an<aiiiaa- 
ttoos  liad  raftche<i  vusi  prv'poruons — Ln  efl»ct. 

xcvn—  A,  p  — 3od 


Appendix 


to  a  natR;aa!  trade  I 

ol  iaxce-«caie  kmrtiig  and  atOl- 

iBg  flMtbc>Os  <lu>c.'':is«d  Uuit  tli«  Creai  Ai.aiij;^ 
tic  4i  Paoftc  Tea  C*;-  aioce  ***  rtceivins:  §*;"'- 
nuallj     from     Ita     ma^nuiECture      siipp.>€r» 

i.OOOjDQg  la  ad'-ertisir.^  <t;io«iia>e&  a:.d  '-'ff- 
■quanuiy  <iijscv>unts  au  i  W, (,<•(.', uCiO 
i^  Je«&,  m**!:.,^  &  tuUi.  a:  aaCX*!.- 
'  te  oonce«siciV£  tha.t  eiiii«r  »e' ;  r»t.t  i*vi»L.- 
able  to  the  mcividu&i  tocxx  ois  .r-.c;.'>,or  or 
available  iii  very  anuch  iets  -.anoK.-.i'^ 

Tl»e  reprt*«"itauve  of  »iu,  uoer  trsuie  »«- 
>«.:)Ciatl<m  m  th*  tend  Se;d.  X.r  WaU-od 
Rogers  oj  the  Nauonai  Fo«.>a  Bruti-rs  As^  jcla- 
tkm.  darfilhad  th«  diacriin:n»u  ry  pri^c:  ice« 
firwttfiSB^  before  tn«f  p«a&age  uf  tne  R^rbm- 
soii-PkUmii:.  Act  In  mucii  vne  £.une  lerrrM. 
In  :ci.i:.'yiag  txlor*"  the  c  :m:aitiee.  Mr 
R*«ers  stated'  'Pe^-'pie  who  »«•?  activ*  in 
tiut  tood  inaustTT  belcre  li»3-i';  c  izi  we^;  si- 
test  to  'Jxe  seriou*  ll-.reat  !£■  t-Aii  xxn.prir.tina. 
lia!  exisieo.  It.  :.s  it  »e.i-k,DO«  i  {»<:  ttiAt 
coercive.  mcscopoUsnc  kruym^g  power  was 
eierc^sed  by  cer'.ain  buyers..  I  a! air  prwre 
difcc'.'-iiiiaiiOQs.  .sucli  a«  :.;^  unearued 
qu«rr.itv  di3cx>uct»,  secret  rec  aee.  nkiicw- 
;:*».ct-,  preferejiUA;  ireaunei.i.  »-ert=  ram- 
>^i..t  Mi*iiul»cturers  whc  .es&ie -s,  reuuiers. 
«u  mere  suo}eci  u.)  dlscnTBina'Dry  taov»cs. 
tJirv.r.s.  and  (.x»ertnve  n,'.eaiii;res  w,iuch  »ere 
Ui»eti  lo  .,)bi*in  conc^ssior.  =  "here  w.-.i  Rrent 
uar-esx  en  liie  part  ci  -m.u.-  iii.d  jKtepence!;!. 
biisir.e&s     as     weU     as     nii.ay     Ob      ibe     largi? 

3*  -iLUst  ol  iliis  great  ur.rest  irj«  Co&grest. 
by  .Seiiaie  RePi. '.uuon  2:^  aev^cutUi  C'--ii- 
gress,  flrsi  aeaaion.  cUreci.ea  ;iie  Feoerai 
TTLide  OoaiaBlHian  to  undertake  a  cx>m;>r«'- 
bensive  ipnutl^il^on  (tf  cteala  itcree  and  xo 
report  to  tike  0>n|p'aaa  on  tht  ptactlces  lead- 
ing lo  tbeir  grtiwth 

The  mvetiiijarats'  a  undertakec  by  ibe  Ped- 
eraj  Tratie  C  !rr.rr^!.<^:- :  jr.  mere-  '.iiaxi  ptroT*^ 
Uie  justice  '^t  '-'se  compiainw  o^  .">ma.il  busi- 
ness. In  1U5  &ija.  report  tbe  Cin:aijs-;cti 
found  that  it  bad  been  the  per>i»l*i::  prac- 
tice oi  the  chfcin  stores  l.'  see*  out  and  de- 
manC  special  and  unwa.'raxiteti  price  con- 
cessions or.  the  *<3<:>as  they  'tp<_ugt.t.  The 
CommiFsion  aiso  routa  taai  iii,»  chaics  tre- 
q-jer.:iv  aiscriziuaa:eci  m  :hr  rlsAie  c:  mer- 
chandise bv  n::iiutaimiifr  higi:*r  pricet  m 
icx::a--Uies  where  ct-)inpetUJi:'ri  wis  abeer:  or 
weaJt  and  cufiajr  prri-es  a^gressiveiy 
in  th'-ise -iocalitiee  where  ct  rnpeuiior:  wa» 
eoccuntered 

.\a  a^  uvembers  of  thu  gr.^'up  fcnc?w.  ;b«re 
was  oa  the  statute  bo«>ks  .a  vhoee  days  a 
law  agmin»t  price  djecnrrajsaticn — secuoc  i 
ot  the  old  CSarton  Act.  But  I  am  sure 
ev^erycoe  bcf«  will  alao  r^xnexiibei  that  the  old 
law  had  a  fatal  laef>bole.  Aithou«cb  the  lav 
prohibited  pnce  diacrlmhiaiiors  which  in- 
jured competitloa.  the  oid  seiruon  2  con- 
tained this  clamc:  "Nothing  berdn  shall 
pn^reni  diacru&iitatioct  tii  price  hi  the  sazas 
or  ddicrent  eoaunanitiies  made  in  good  taitb 
to  me«t  cocapeitnKjn."  This  cause,  kuowa 
as  thie  good-faith  defense,  rendsrad  the  s«c- 


tiOTi  practically  cull  and  void  as  an  aflacttto 
instrument  against  price  diaaiir.iJBatiOK 

In  iu>  inve&ugaucKii  the  Padef  al  Trada  Coaa- 
nua&Km    potint«d    out    that    becmuae    of    tUa 
g(x>d-!aith  defense  H  vac  powei'laas  to  pro- 
ven t     price    discnmlnauoas,    ragardlaas    of 
the;r   eSeet   on   casnpetlltoD.  ^y^rnf^i 
making    the    diacnmlziasiiaDs    could 
uiemselTea  on   the  gxonnds  tbat  tbejr   wata 
znereiy   meeting   competitten  ia  good  fattli. 
Here    ts    what    the    Oommtsalaci    MUd: 
Cocnmiisaton    has    no  erMtmce   vtiteb 
estahLsh  that  pnce  diaertmtnatinna  by  diate 
svcres  have  ooi  b^>n  in  good  faith  to  aaaat 
'.    n~  petition  and  tberc  ta  good  castas  to  con- 
cuoe   that   in   many    mieii   K   has  beaa  fur 
Ihat  (.urpoas." 

It    was    largely    becaoas   of  thM 
th.^t  the  EoOinsoD-Patiaatt  Act, 
a^id    Strengthening    the    ClaTtm    Act. 
parsed.       Under    the    Sobiiiaoci-Pataiaa 
tbe    :tatus   oi    the   good    faith    dwianse   was 
changed.     No  lunger  was  it  to  be  a  oomptato 
defense  to  a  cb&rge  of  price  diacrtndnattan; 
u  was  to  be  only  a  procadural  defimae. 

Witnout    fr^in^-   uito   all  of   the   ksfcal   to- 
uicacies   in  vol  Ted.  the  eftect  of  this  dianfa 
was  to  transioriB  the  law  against  price 
crtnunattoo   lr:u>   an   eflacttre    far-r 
!t.5tr'.m«»i::        No   longer  wroukt   the 
that  he  was  merely  me^Mng  comp«slUaa  tn 
{KK>d    faitJn   permit   a  manufacrurwr   to 
Ijurtre  concesBlcDS  to  a  chain  score. 
the  new  act  the  quesuoo  of  vhatber  dr 
discrtminatJor.s  were  made  m  good  faith 
JU5.  one  of  lihe  elements  to  be 
not  a  cLiXnpiete  tustiAcatlan. 

It  has  always  hero  a  mrsfery  to 
there   could   be   m)   moch  mlsqpdsTwtarMnay 
aiKi  confusioc  qd    his  stanple  potnt.     Bolb 
of  the  spocacrs  of  the  Robtnaon-Pataaaa  Act 
have  stated  that  one  oi  Mm  prtadpal  jmr- , 
(.  jees  of  that  law  was  to  transform  tbe 
faith  defense  from  a  coenplcte 
a  pr  cedural  defense. 

PaTxa:<.  at  Texas,  wbo  has  long  been 
mighty  channpion  of  small 
made  re^jeated  statemen«(  to 
Sinuiarly.  Seraatqr  Joe  Bobioeoga.  wbo 
3orec  the  bill  ob  the  Senate  side.  s«BtMi 
lUK  a  discussion  ot  tMs  fery  iamie:  "*I  *^u»m.^ 
the  lauttide  voukl  be  too  broad  tf  tt 
mereiv  said  that  nothing  herein 
shall  prevent  diacrtm InatioB  ha.  firtca  to  tito 
same  w  difDerent  communities  made  to  good 
taith  to  meet  competition.'  The  aotlMjrMy. 
thus  granted  might  be  eaaplorad  nocvttb- 
stai'ding  there  was  an  ijffort  to  meet 
tlticn  in   says  that  wotzld  be 

In  order  to  remove  any  doubts  on  tte  < 
tion.  the  manage-  osf  the  Hotonaaa->aMaaa. 
Act  on  the  Hooae  sMte.  OotiQ^rasHBBiii  Cttae- 
back.  BUKle  a  clear  and  fociarjftil 
on  the  boor  of  th^  Boobc.     I'jtfarrtng 
guod-fatth  ddcnae  as  eaatvvlnad 
act.  C  ii'igiiisiimsn  Utterboak  slstod:  "It 
be  noted,  bowewer.  tiiat  tbla  (1 
defeoaai    does  bo«  art    up   the 
compepttoQ  aa  an  atootute  bar  to  a 
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tt  dtecrlmlufttlon  under  tbe  bill.  It  merely 
MrmttB  u  to  be  kbovn  in  evidence.  ThU 
ptOKlitoa  U  entirely  procedur*!.  It  do«» 
not  dBMnBine  •utetanilT*  rtgbts,  lUbllltles. 
»nd  dutlM." 

At  thu  point  I  wtob  to  dlgrew  few  a  mo- 
mant  and  r«cogntze  the  poMlblUty  that,  as 
a  lawyer,  my  legal  dUooaaUm  may  atrlke  a 
yrjup  of  practical  buatnaannen  aa  nothing 
more  thau  a  lot  <rf  trivial  legal  technicalities. 
But  they  are  certainly  not  trlvUl.  In  (act 
they  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future 
welfare.  Indeed  the  very  existence  of  every 
aiuaU  buaincM  In  the  United  States.  And 
aa  for  betiig  technical.  I  am  doing  my  beat 
to  make  the  iaeuea  aa  clear  and  understand- 
able aa  possible.  On  an  understanding  of 
these  Issue*  depends  the  future  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Pa  tman  Act. 

Aa  an  indication  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Robinson -{*atman  Act  to  email  business  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  acme 
i  gurea  on  the  ahare  of  the  Natlon'a  distri- 
bution business  held  by  the  100  largest  chain, 
department,  and  mail-order  stores  during 
the  years  of  the  act'a  existence  As  we  all 
know,  the  big  distributors  made  rapid  gains 
during  the  late  twenties  and  the  early 
thirties.  But  what  progress  have  they  made 
since  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  was  passed? 
to  1886  the  100  largest  retaU  trade  corpo- 
nMom.  accordl^ig  to  the  National  City  Bank, 
•oeounted  for  around  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tton's  total  voluAe  of  retail  sales.  Ten  yeani 
later,  they  still  held  only  15  percent.  Ther« 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  arresting  oi: 
the  Increase  In  concentration  was  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

Now  the  quaetlon  of  whether  or  not  th« 
Roblnson-Patman  Act  will  continue.'  In  th« 
future  as  It  has  In  the  past,  to  be  an  effectlv>3 
form  of  protection  to  small  business  will  b« 
determined  very  largely  by  the  outcome  of 
this  present  fight  on  the  good-faith  issue. 
If  good  faith  again  becomes  a  complete  de- 
fense to  a  charge  of  price  discrimination, 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  will  have  been 
effectively  repealed  and  survival  will  be  de- 
termined, not  by  efficiency,  by  low  costs,  or- 
by  sound  business  organisation,  but  by 
greater  size  and  power  and  tbe  ability  of  the 
large  firms  to  destroy  their  smaller  rivals 
through  price  discrimination. 

Although  certain  bl(;-bustnes8  Interests 
have  fo?  aiany  years  carried  on  a  relentless 
propaganda  campaign  against  the  Roblnson- 
Paonan  Act,  no  attempt  was  made  In  the 
halls  of  Confrees  to  repeal  It  until  2  years 
ago.  June  1.  1948.  to  be  exact.  That  date 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  battle  In  which 
we  are  stUl  engaged.  By  way  of  background. 
I  should  point  out  that  in  the  spring  of 
194d  the  Supreme  Court  had  handed  down 
a  decision  holding  that  the  baslng-polnt 
system,  as  practiced  In  the  cement  Industry, 
was  Illegal.  The  steel  and  cement  Indus- 
trlea  Immediately  set  in  motion  a  great 
propaganda  campalfrn  to  clarify  ths  law 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  Individual  sellers 
to  absorb  freight.  Lengthy  hearings  were 
held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  A 
high- price  public-relations  firm  was  em- 
ployed to  stir  up  agitation  against  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Skilled  lobbyists  were 
hired  to  haunt  the  halls  of  Congress.  But 
In  all  this  furor,  thwe  was  no  hint  what- 
•T«r  that  the  big  interests  behind  the  drive 
wished  to  acromptish  anything  other  than 
a  change  in  the  law  regarding  freight  absorp- 
tton. 

New  the  question  of  whether  or  not  freight 
absorption  should  be  permitted,  and  If  ao 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner,  la  an 
asoeedlngly  complex  question.  It  is.  how- 
ever a  queaaon  of  coacetn  only  to  firms 
which  either  aaB  «»  porehaae  commodities, 
such  .^.*  steel  or  cement,  in  which  freight  Is 
a  larwe  element  In  :he  delivered  price,  Ob- 
▼lousiy.  to  the  grocer,  the  drufstore  owner, 
the  tire  dealer,  or  the  swvlce-statlon  opera- 
tor, the  qxMsUon  of  freight  abeorptlon  is  of 


only  academic  Interest,  having  little  U  any 
effect'  upon  his  buslneee. 

Therefore,    when    the    hearings    on    this 
freight-absorption  question   bad   been  con- 
cluded, there   was   no   indication  whatever 
that   the   bill   to   be   introduced   to   clarify 
the   matter   would    In    any   way   affect   the 
protection  which  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
gives  to  the  small  distributor.     Thus,  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  were  literally  astonished  when  on  June  1. 
1949,   there   was  introduced   on   the   Senate 
fioor  a  bill,  3.    1008.  which  would   not   only 
have  granted  producers  the  right  to  absorb 
freight  but  also  would  have  effectively  re- 
pealed the  Roblnsou-Patman  Act.    This  blU 
contained  a  section  which  related  not  only  to 
the  price  discriminations  Inherent  in  freight 
absorption,  but   to  all  other  forms  of   price 
discrimination  as  well.     Section  3  of  8.  1008 
provided   that   a   seller   may   Justify   a   dis- 
crimination   by    showing    that    his    lower 
price     •     •     •     was  made  in  good  faith  to 
meet  an  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor. 
There  It  was.  appearing  without  warning — 
the   good-faith   defense   of    the   old   Clayton 
Act.     Our  feelings   were  aptly  described   in 
t|ie  Words  of  Mr.  George  Prates,  of  the  Na- 
tional  Association   of  Retail   Druggists,   who 
said:  "The  basing  point  may  or  may  not  be 
of  vlUl  importance  to  our  industry,  but  when 
an  attempt  to  settle  a  squabble  belonging 
to    the   cement,    steel,    and    gasoline   giants 
takes  place  and  the  result  weakens  protec- 
tive  legislation  for  the  small  retailer,   then 
we   feel   like   Innocent   bystanders  on   whom 
there  has  been  dumped  an  avalanchf  of  steel 
and  cement  and  gasoline." 

On  the  Senate  floor  I  hastily  Wrote  out 
an  amendment  which  would  have  protected 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  permitted  discriminations 
to  be  made  in  gcx)d  faith  to  meet  competi- 
tion except  where  the  discriminations  In- 
jured competition.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  also  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Then  something 
extraordinary  happened.  Although-  the 
amendment,  which  by  that  time  had  become 
known  as  the  Kefauver  amendment  was 
contained  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions. It  was  completely  omitted  In  the  final 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  conferees.  Al- 
though I  protested  this  actlop,  my  protest 
was  overruled,  and  S.  1C08.  devoid  of  any 
protection  to  the  small-business  man.  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Fortunately  for  small  business,  the  bill 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  His  record  on 
monopoly  legislation  all  the  way  through 
has  b3en  good. 

But  the  fight  was  not  over;  It  had  only 
begun.  With  the  convening  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, the  battle  has  started  all  over  again. 
This  time  our  opponents  have  a  hew  peg 
to  hang  their  hats  on.  It  Is  the  majority 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana  case.  During  the  time 
that  S  1008  was  being  debated,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  trying  to  get  a  deci- 
sion which  would  make  It  clear,  for  once 
and  for  all,  that  the  good-faith  defense  In 
the  Robtoson-Patman  Act  was  only  a  pro- 
cedural and  not  a  complete  defense. 

The  facts  in  the  Standar^i  Oil  of  Indiana 
case  were  these:  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
sold  Its  gasoline  to  four  large  firms  at  a 
price  2  cents  lower  than  to  their  other 
service  station  customers  In  the  Detroit 
area.  Since  the  retail  margin  on  gasoline  is 
relatively  small,  this  2-cent  discount  repre- 
sented a  very  sizable  price  discrimination. 
Because  of  this  concession  these  four  outlets 
were  able  to  sell  gasoline  at  a  relatively  low 
price  and  attract  business  into  their  sta- 
tions, to  the  Ihjury  of  Standard's  other  re- 
tall  customers.  In  the  source  of  the  trial, 
these  two  facts  were  clearly  established: 
First,  that  the  discriminations  did  have  the 
effect  of  injuring  competition;  and.  second, 
that  they  were  not  based  upon  any  Increased 
Blency    or    savings    in    costs,    which,    of 


i| 


coiirse.  would  have  constituted  a  ccmplet* 
delense  under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
tn  defense  of  lU  action.  Standard  Oil  of 
tapa  took  tbe  simple  position  tbat  the 
_  faith"  dwlise  had  the  same  foice  and 
ct  under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  aa 
er  the  old  CUyton  Act — i.  e..  that  it  «aa 

^  a  complete  defense.    It  seems  that  tbcre 

w4s  a  small  refiner  of  unbranded  gasoline 
w$lch  had  either  sold,  or  offered  to  sell  its 
prtxluct,  to  these  four  outlets  at  2  ceits  be- 
loV  Standards  re-giilar  price.  Standard 
said,  m  effect,  that  by  granting  this  dis- 
crimination it  was  taerely  meeting  ir  "good 
fajth"  the  equally  low  prloft  of 'a  comaetltor, 
ai^d.  moreover,  that  under  the  law  this  was 
all  It  needed  to  show  In  order  to  defend  Its 
aAlon.  Tbe  Issue  went  up  to  the  S  jpretnc 
ciurt  which  decided,  by  a  5-to-3  ^ote.  in 
fa/soT  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana — gocd  faith 
was  a  complete  defense  regardless  of  the  ef- 
fect on  competition.  Incidentally,  hid  Jua- 
tiee  Mlnton,  who  abstained  from  vot  log  be- 
cause he  wrote  the  decision  in  th.j  lowci 
ccfurt,  participated  In  the  decislcm.  1;  wouM 
hfve  been  by  a  5-to-4  vote. 

This  majority  decision  is,  to  pirt  It  mildly, 
regnarkpble     In    a   recent    minority   report, 
senator  Maowuson.  Senator  Lsnczx.  iJid  my- 
stff  took  issue  with  this  decision,  raising  th< 
question  as  to  why.  if  good  faith  rumalnetl 
a  (Complete  defense,  the  Seventy-fourth  Con4 
giess  bothered  to  pass  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Aet  at  all:   "If  the  court's  Interpret »tlon  of 
tl»e  good-faith  defense  in  the  6tan<iard  Oil 
decision  is  correct,  all  that  was  accor apUshed 
10  enacting  that  law.  aside  from  adding  i 
ntimber  of  minor  provisions,  was  tc  changf 
tae  term    meeting  competition'  to    meeting 
tl4e  equally  low   price  of  a  compet.tor.'     11 
t%is  is  all  thart  was  accomplished,  the  Seven! 
tf-fourth  Congress  labored  and  brought  fortl) 
a  mouse.     The  chain-store  Investigation  an4 
c4iier  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls* 
ston.  the  extensi'-e  hearings  and  committee 
reports,  the  legislative  debates,  and  the  acti 
tl^emselves  have   all  gone   for  noiight.     W< 
a|^e  no^f  back  where  we  started  38  years  ago. 

I  In  arriving  at  their  decision  the  meml 
of  the  majority  did  uot  go  back  to  the  1« 
lauve  record  in  order  to  try  to  ascertain  th^ 
intent  of  Congress:  they  overlooked  the  oplnl 
i<|ns  of  the  acts  two  sponsors,  which  I  hav^ 
cited  above;  «ad  they  overlooked  the  stated 
'  rientby  the  manager  of  the  bUl  in  the  Hou.4 
Gf  Representatives,  which  I  have  also  citeo- 
Instead  of  restricting  themselvee  to  feeli' 
ptoper  function  of  interpreting  the  law  frocf 
lie  point  of  view  of  congressional  Intent 
_jiA  purpose!  they  were  engaged  in  "judlciai 
laglslatlon."  imposing  upon  tbe  country  their 
concepts  of  what  constitutes  desirable 
-gnomics.  I 

I  As  authority  for  their  decision  they  ctteA 
tiiree  persons,  none  of  whom  had  anything 
l^do  with  the  passage  of  the  Robinson*- 
I^tman  Act— the  first,  now  deceased,  was  ak 
alssociate  general  counsel  of  the  Feden  1 
1  rade  Commission,  who  incidentally  wa  s 
q  uoted  out  of  context;  the  second  was  a  i 
a  ttomey  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commlssioi  i. 
V  hose  field  <a  work  is  completely  outside  th  t 
I  obinson-Patman  Act;  and  the  third  was  a 
f  >rme.'  Aaslatant  Attorney  General  of  th  e 
Tlnited  States  in  charge  of  the  Antitruit 
I  iTlslon.  who  while  occupying  that  posltlo  a 
t  igorously  supported  the  enactment  of  S. 
1  »8,  who  held  that  "good  faith"  should  con- 
sltute  a  complete  defense  for  Standard  Oil 
cC  Indiana's  price  discriminations.  | 

I  After  the  decision  was  handed  down,  it  diid 
4ot  take  long  for ,  the  opponents  of  sma)l 
business  to  realize  that  it  constituted  a  v( 
lender  reed  on  which  to  depend.  For  o 
l^ing.  it  was,  in  effect,  a  5  to  4  decision:  |4 
^ange  in  the  position  by  Just  one  of 
Justices  in  any  future  case  would  reverse  the 
•edaion.  Morover,  it  was  abundantly  clear 
\mttt  In  arriving  at  Its  decldon  the  Suprecee 
^tut  had  simply  made  a  mistake  in  Intet- 
fretlng  the  law— a  mistake  which  it  couki  1^ 
expected  to  correct  in  the  future. 
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ASeil 


Tliey  arrtved  M  a  wrj 
bill  which  wovld 
at  the  »fy"*'    CDort  tnto 
at  tba 


to  worry  mknk  any 
a  bill.  &  719, 
ahortlf  introduced,  and  aa  eflort  vaa 
to  rasli  it  through  Oongresa  wttboat 
ings. 

Let  rm  p«iae  for  a  caoment  to  examine  tbls 
BirWag  paradox.  LeM  tlMm  S  yean  afo. 
lunwiliift  the  Supreme  Oaort  dartrton  la  the 
case,  the  preaent  apo— a  at  S.  719. 

Ooort  Into  statutory  latw  wev*  d»- 
tb«  — |a—ii»  Ooon  to  tbe  Mgli 

unfidiiif  tliat  the  am««iM  Ooort 
had  xzrarped  the  ptupoee,  dutiee.  and  reipon- 
stMIittas  at  ttkc  Isftlalalias      B«rt  now  tliaS  tbe 

fBled 
It  body. 
>ef  •  yaanago  are  foegaK>- 
bot  paeans  ot 
lot  tbe  hlgtoast  Ooort  of  tbe  land, 
dom  of  the  Oowt  la  cxtoQed  to  tbe  I 
we  are  tnformcd  that  since  the  Ocrvt  haa 
riMNm  the  wj.  It  ia  the  daty  of  the  legla- 
tatoaa  to  foBw — a  laaat  ^f**pf  statement  of 
tbe  dlvMoo  of  powsis  crmtatnad  tn  tbe  Oon- 
stitutlQci.     Tbe  fonDola  ta  dear:  When  the 

Gl>.  get  the  OLMgui  to  chaina  tka  lav. 
When  the  Cotart  handa  down  a  dedelon  is 
favtw  of  mooopoly.  get  tbe  Oongrcas  to  areeae 
tbe  iti>r1tff—  Ibto  statutory  taw.  As  Senatcr 
II  isaeaaeof 
mi  talk  the  pvUle 

1  and  3  of  thta  yaer  X  aga^  ltf<i<iic 
so-called  Kefauver  amendment,  under  which 
good  faith  would  be  a  ccmpletc  defense  to 
a  charge  of  price  dftsertmlnatlon  except 
the  diaertn»aatinn  may  sobataatlany 


The  experience  we  have 
thcae  moDc^uly  MBa 
clear    that    when    saatill 
itself   and  focuses   iu 
tt    can    move 
great  tragedy  of 
K  hiM  been  Ua  lack  «C 

r.  I  tbtak  that 

►''g*»"^*«g  to 

takes  place  In  Oongi 

poekctbooks. 
to  la^lae  that  if 


a  dtract 

Tbey   are  be- 

looopoty  Mils  are 

la  In  gravest 


jeopardy 

It  ton. 
wlU   eoBAlNi.  aad   ta 
orppoaftkn  to  measures  w! 
tt.    Upoa  tblaaeUvl^ 
toaro  vsitare  of  sna] 
at  t-nt  competttlTc 

Bemembcr.  "Tbe 


ro- 
bot tbe  future 

as  well. 
wrath  of  an 


But  wher.  th;*  Gcvernment  eoctinuce  Its 
unsounc  p<:l:c:es  '-'  aeS".*.  fir.ar-cing,  reck- 
less spending.  wsBte.  and  Lnefhciency,  Its 
stockh  ud-er-  shouiQ  demand  an  rnimedlate 
in  Buuiajceraerit  to  protect  their  m- 
tv  The  refusal  to  buy  bonds  ks  tbe 
Fectlve  way  to  voKe  such  a  demand, 
the  Oavaaaaaat  c&jq  obtain  money 
tt  ways  tc  2i.nar>ce  :ta  opera- 
far  a  cliange  sjijouid  be 
rhich  IS  the  appro- 
body  of  goeamment,  and  with  tbe 

■very  cttlaen  bas  a  stake   In    his  goT«^- 
it.     If  we  pcrout  the  ccntmued  growth  of 

deficit  spending, 
we  Will  be  a  party 
to  tbe  laAaHoa.  feaaftrapftay.  ax>d  rum  «hicb 
arc  sura  to  iaBaw.  By  purchasing  bonds, 
♦^fc^^g  a  eaaaiatawt  standi  on  Crovemment 
eeoeooKy  (aeaa  f  '■■■g*'  it  ac'meumes  hurts  K 
and  demandlag  from  Congress  the  necessary 

can    insure    otir 
tKi   that    an   eco- 


Uaited  States  Defense  Eootis 


EXIXNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 


the 


I,  tihttedaaa,  eaB  t^oa  aB  oaganisjiuons 
to    cooomanlty 
who  are  able.  ID 
local   eoaanlttee   reach 


and    all 
r   tc   help 
every    possible 


aa  batag  ta  taaor  of  a 
It  reaalted  in  injury  to  competition  aad  tba 
growth  at  ntonopoty.  Tbe  vote  on  my 
«Mcb.   at  taarm.  woald  bava 

tha  OaaaaaBe  Ooort  dadaloa  aad 

laatrument  ajiiaat  aaoaopaly.  aaa 
as  against  and  37  for.  X  aaa  glad  to  aay 
we  lost  only  three  aootbara  eoaaa.  IT  va 
iMd  bad  tbe  vote  oC  Joat  oae  other  Benator. 
we  woxild  have  c«Hie<I  ths  day.  Monopoly 
voold  haw  lecelTed  its  greatart  setboek  in 
nearly  half  a  century. 

The  flgtm  howaiar.  U  by  no  aaaaa  ow. 
The  iimsapawlna  Wn  tn  tbe  Bouse.  XL  R.  asso. 
haa  act  aa  yat  baaa  lepmUii  out  by  tbe 
Hooae  Jtidlelary  OuaeaatWae.  If  It  la  ap- 
proved by  the  eoaaaiiaM.  ttara  la  atffl  a 
good  cbaoce  that  lahan  the  laaaaora  oanaa 
to  tbe  npuaa  Soar,  thia  peetanrtag  aaaaad- 
■siit  wUI  be  tntzodooed  and  sarrtad  by  the 
fonBoaae. 
My  atatement  tbat  there  la  a  good  chaaee 

my —11111111  that  tha 

ladndtBg  tbe  wl 
the  rataU  draggtats.  tba 
•tire  dealan,  tbe  food  brokars.  tbe 
patiDkmm  retaUaca.  aad  otboca.  «1U  eoa- 
ttaoe  their  fine  work  at  oppnaing  thla  bo^ 
Let  me  warn  yoO'  that 
of  dollars  are  being  apant 
by  the  Mg  latercata  te  order  to  get  tbla 
Hardly  a  day  goea  by 
but  that 
tart  mi  by 

^  thto  ligtilatirin      But  aU  at  tbair 
and    «"«i«»««    will    avaU    tt 
aottilsg  If  yoa  aadaUMi  moai 


IN  TH«  SBRATE  OF  THX  UIOTKD  STATES 

Taeadoy.  SevUmber  It.  1951 

Mr.  WATKINS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantaMua  ooasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aivawtix  oi  tha  Basoao  a  statement 
taor  OovaoHr  J.  IHiiiii.  Lee.  of  UtaLta. 
aad  tetter  froat  Sheldon  Olds,  cbair- 
man  of  the  Iros  Onnty  Defense  Bond 
Comnuttee.  erf  Oedar  City,  Utah. 

The  actions  of  the  eomzmttee  and 
Gofvenoor  lite  in  pushing  bood  oOet  in 
Utah  are  moat  commendable,  and  I  ttJce 
piea&ure  in  offerinc  th^  record  of  them 
Xor  printing  in  4tte  r.aau^cr :tokai. 
Baoon.  in  ttie  hope  that  u  lit  have 
done  will  prove  an  inapiratxxkco  other 
atlzens  tturouglUKit  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobb.  as  follows: 

OmciAL  STATsmirr  or  J.  Haaraaw  Lea. 
GoTRWoa  or  1?tah 

Proaa  S^tember  3  to  October  37  this  year, 
tha  eotaiatcer  United  States  Savtnga  Bond 

iiftTean  in  each  State,  county,  aad  city 

at  the  Batkm  will  contact  a  bond  eawpalgn 
with  the  theme:  Defenae  to  our  )ob.  too; 
and  the  slogan:  Make  today  your  I>-day — 
boy  United  States  Def  oae  Banda. 

DoKli^  tba  drive,  froac  September  17-33. 
a  ■lasniltaTytti^nt  pattlotic  effort  will  l)e  made 
by  6S  Utah  caaaaaaaibaa  to  achieve  for  their 
towm  honor  dniBWMaa  aa  United 
fl^  dtlea  for 

In  in*^**g  the  XTnlted  States 
payroll  savings  plan  available  to  employees 
xn  tbete'  coaeraunitlea.  This  drive,  to  be 
knovm  as  Operatiaa  Rag  City,  bas  the 
added  objective  <d  ttrylnt  ^  *^  ^^  ^^*^ 
Btoee  Aig  ctty  hoooea  thaa  bava  been  won 
la  the  real  of  the  UkiBad  Stataa. 

Bi^[tfvHnlac  ta  a  aril-artlaafc  wv  toward 
attaining  a  akeaaore  at  peraoaal  aecortty. 
opportunity  to  better  oon^vaa,  and  Unanrtal 
btdapandaBea^    The    poaekaae    cT     aaetaga 

li  one  ot  tha  flaaaat  f  onaa  oi  saTtnga 

have.    Xa  addltVat  to  provldtnt  the  pur» 

wtth  tba  aateat  investment  la  tha 

today.   Ut  Btvaa   him   a 


aptoyers  and 
the  pjiVTuU- 
purrhase  of 
cal'  upcn  sU 
to  hoy  sat -jags  bonds 
at  their  b*iiifc«. 
savings  and  loan  aaaodattaaa.  or  pc«t  offices. 
Above  aii.  I  call  apoa  everyone.  ycun«  and 
old.  to  eaert  every  effort  in  demanding  that 
tha  Federal  Goaaraaacnt  reduce  its  expendi- 
tiiiea.  iilaiiaate  aaato  and  extrava^rancc.  dis- 
pense with  defltlt  Saancing.  ba..anc«  the 
budget,  and  pay  off  the  aalossai  national  debt 
that  hie*  been  accumulated  TV.e  independ- 
ence that  bond  pt&t;haaers  are  asxed  to  save 
for  wUI  aot  be  tully  reabaed  unless  5ucL 
steps  are  followed. 

J.  Bascwrw  Lsx. 
Goccraor  of  Vtmh. 
ArcrsT  33.  1961. 


Ifz:  In  an 
beCose  tha  psnpla  at  Cadv 
County  the  ftoll  atory  at  am 
fenae  aOart.  and  the  great^aa 
and  fullar  uaderstandlag  at ' 

to  an  a<  us,  the 
sweettvearta  ot  an 
In  tbe 
united  aad  iqlualawad  to 


Ctty 


to  bring 
lad  Irgn 
BBOBtry's  de- 
tor  a  broader 
atldHaocracy 
aaetiMTs.  and 
now  serrlng 
Oouaty  have 
tbe  1951 

^-    "«. 
T  and 


Tbe  Federal  Oovcmxnent  baa  Its 
ribiUtftes  too.  at  tha  dlraeton  U  tba  bwl- 
aaaa  ta  wl 


are  grateful  for  tbe  splendid  opportunity  for 
tbe  foUowtag  reaaona: 

I.  Tbey  feel  that  wblla  thalr  aaam  are  flgha* 

sfc>uld 

rved 

great   battle   for   treed  rr.    of 

X  They  hope  that  by  tha^  csaaapla  aad 

tbey  eanstlBralate  the  babtt  of  ttalft 

the  peo«>Ie  so  that  they  win  actively 

la  ttaa  igfet  asattat  inflatloa  and 

It  wlU  acooos- 

of  Ufe.    "nmr  laeegnlae  that 
daagcrooa  aa  caemy  to  us  aa  ta 
Itaelf. 
3.  They  hope  throogb  this  campaign  that 

at  tha  Tao  —adrad  aad  TMrteentb  Anaorcd 
Field  Wattidlna  at  which  aaaaa  140 
from  Iron  County.  I  aaft  sve.  oae 
new  tbla  aplandld  reoort  that  wa  aan  aar- 
give  tbia  faaMag  at  ptMe  that  theae  women 
have  in  tbe  adtfcwaaMata  c£  their  asea. 

aaamaace  the  penplt  eT  ftoa  County  to  re- 
aitoia  thrir  datKBiiaaaiaa  ta  flght  and  work 
for  tbe  God-givaa  zlghta  aad  privileges  en- 
joyed by  freemen,  to  dialca  off  'he  c'.oMk 
at   eampimctncj   aad   stif-eathraction    that 


% 
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•o   prtVBlent   among    the    peopl*   of 
ABMrlea  todmy. 

Th«y  hop*  to  nccomplUh  this  by  conduct- 
ing the  following  campaign: 

1  AU  wlTW.  mothen.  and  iweethearta  of 
•«rvlc«m«n  wtll  nwet  together  on  the  morp- 
Ing  of  Monday.  September  3.  at  the  local 
bank,  where.  In  a  shining  example  of  patriot- 
tun  and  loyalty,  they  plan  to  each  purchaae 
a  defense  bond. 

2  By  sending  delesiatlons  to  every  civic 
group,  club,  echool.  church  ami  organized 
group  In  Iron  Ctounty  to  tell  their  story  of 
the  need  for  greater  self  control  and  appre- 
ciation that  la  now  needed  If  our  country  la 
to  survive. 

8.  By  making  a  hou»e-by-hou«e  canvass  of 
vnry  home  In  the  county  ao  that  they  might 
tirti^  thetr  story  to  every  housewife,  to  en- 
aovri^e  her  to  start  saving  for  the  future 
U»e  bond-a-roor.th  way  or  through  the  pay- 
r<rtl -savings  plan. 

4,  By  conducting  a  complete   and  wide- 
spread publicity  campaign  to  bring  the  story  ^ 
before  everyone. 

I  am  calling  thU  campaign  to  your  atten- 
tion for  I  feel  that  you  would  like  to  know 
of  the  actions  of  Xhts  patriotic  and  loyal 
group  of  American  women  who  are  willing 
to  not  only  give  their  men  to  the  f.ght  for 
world  freedom,  but  stand  solidly  behind  their 
efforts. 

It  Is  hoped  that  such  unselfish  actions 
might  serve  as  a  shining  example  of  patriot- 
ism for  other  women  throughout  the  country 
•o  that  they  might  be  Inspired  to  Join  in 
the  common  fight.  We  solicit  yotn-  support 
In  bringing  this  Insplrtng  story  before  the 
pee^  through  the  gtxxl  offlices  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  m  which  you  have  so  distin- 
guished yourself. 

Slacerely  yours, 

Shkloon  Olds. 
Chairman.     Iron     Counti/     Defense 
Bond     Committee.     Cedar     City. 
Utah. 

OrFici  or  THE  OavniNoa. 

State  CAPrroL. 

Salt  l*ke  City.  Utah.  Septernber  10, 1951. 
Bhujdok  Olds. 

Chairman,  iron  County  Defense  Bond 
Committee,  Cedar  City.  Utah. 

DiAK  Ma.  Olds;  I  have  been  delayed  In  re- 
plying tq  your  recent  letter  concerning  the 
bond  drive  In  Iroii  County  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  carried  this  letter  to  Cadar  City 
and  read  It  In  conjunction  with  your  com- 
munity's program  the  night  of  August  31. 

As  I  stated  then.  I  feel  that  you  and  your 
eommlttee  have  done  much  in  promoting  the 
aaie  of  bonds  and  certainly  have  set  a  shin- 
ing example  of  real  American  patriotism.  I 
certainly  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  commendation  for  this  wca-th-while  ef- 
fort. Other  communltlee  might  well  emu- 
late your  program. 

I  am  making  a  copy  of  your  letter  and 
sending  It  to  Senator  ArrHua  V.  Watkins 
with  the  request  that  he  have  it  read  into 
the  CoKOaaHiONAL  Ricoao  in  the  hope  that 
It  win  stimulate  official  Washington  to  set  a 
better  example  for  the  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  EaACKXM  Lxs. 


A  Black  Spot  on  Oar  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.NORRISPOULSON 

OP  CAUDTOSiriA 

IN  THK  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  foUowlnr  edito- 
rial from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
August  31.  1951: 

A  Black  Spot  ow  Otni  RacoaD 
The  contrast  between  our  national  policy 
of  astronomical  expenditures  for  ea^lstance 
to  foreign  nations  and  of  Inadequate  appro- 
priations for  the  rehabilitation  of  destitute 
American  Indian  tribes  has  never  been  a 
'credit  to  Congress. 

It  has  l)ecome  a  humiliating  and  degrad- 
ing thing  to  the  American  people. 

RepreeenUtlve  Noaxia  Potn-aoN,  of  Cali- 
fornia, speaks  for  a  growing  number  of  the 
Members  of  Congreaa  and  for  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  he  says  with  respect  to  thU 
shameful  situation: 

"The  extravagant  gifts  to  Furope  and  pen- 
ury for  our  Indians  make  •  •  •  a  black 
spot  on  our  record." 

Mr.  PotTLsoNs  specluc  reference  was  to 
th3  Navajo  rehabilitation  progran^  for  which 
Congress  has  made  a  niggardly  appropriation 
of  only  slightly  more  than  S«,000.000,  while 
voting  billions  for  foreign  aid. 

TJie  most  dramatic  and  shocking  Ulustra- 
tlon  of  our  contrasting  policies  in  the  two 
fields  of  rehabilitation  has  been  offered  by 
Representative  Feamk  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 

The  most  desperate  situation  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  as  Mr.  Bow  remarks.  Is  that  of  water 
shortage,  which  is  so  grave  tha»  many  Navajo 
families  are  on  the  meager  rations  of  water 
Imposed  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  drink- 
ing water  many  miles. 

The  fldoka  of  the  Navajo  trlbeamen,  utt«1y 
inatspeniwitilr    to  their  livelihood,  are  dyings 
of  thirst. 

In  the  face  of  these  dire  facts,  the  Indian 
Bureau  allotment  fbr  the  development  of 
new  water  supplies  on  the  Navajo  project  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Bow  to  be  the  jaathetlcally 
Insufficient  sum  of  »45.0D0. 
Apparently,  he  acidly  suggests: 
"Navajo  Indians  would  have  a  far  better 
chance  cf  getting  watc^  and  the  health  fa- 
cilities they  need  If  they  moved  to  Tlm- 
buctoo." 

In  Justiflcatlon  of  that  remark,  Mr.  Bow 
offers  the  following  facts: 

That  American  expenditures  on  projects 
In  the  Belgian  Congo  this  year.  Including 
waterways,  are  In  excess  of  $15,000,000. 

T  :at  f  ll.OOO.OCO  will  be  spent  by  the  United 

States  for  projects  in  Great  Britain's  colonies. 

That  Prance  is  getting  more  than  $27,000.- 

000   for   her  territories.   Including   livestock 

watering  projects. 

Irrigation  projects,  water  systems,  and 
similar  programs  for  Algeria.  Morocco,  the 
French  Sudan,  and  numerous  other  foreign 
beneficiaries  of  American  largess  get  top  rat- 
ing on  the  schedule  of  American  expendi- 
ture, whUe  our  own  Indian  tribes  are  deci- 
mated. 

It  Is  Burely  a  black  spot  on  the  American 
record,  as  Representative  Poutsow  says,  that 
politicians  so  free-handed  with, our  national 
resources  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  world 
are  willing  to  let  our  own  people  thirst  and 
die. 


> 


Where  Must  tire  Tax  Load  Re$t? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   K-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  misstatements  and  the  misrepresen- 
tations that  Drew  Pearson  makes  about 
our  tax  laws  being  written  by  million- 
aires, and  that  of  course  you  can  expect 
them  to  write  laws  "that  will  spare  the 


rich  and  soak  the  poor":  and  In  spttv 
ot  the  tax  theory  expounded  by  Waltcf 
Reuther  in  his  tax  treatise  entitled  "" 
Pi-oposal  for  a  Progressive  Spending  T 
To  Cut  the  Wealthy's  Standard  of  Lux 
ury  Before  Cutting  the  American  SUnd 
ard  of  Living";  the  facts  and  figures  o 
the  Treasury  Depaftment  prove  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  major 
pprt  of  our  tax  load  must  be  borne  by 
people  in  the  lower  income-tax  brackets^ 
because  if  we  confiscated  in  taxes  th* 
total   income  of   all   persons   receivinf 
SaO.OOO  per  year  or  over  it  would  only 
ilicrease  the  present  Treasury  take  alwut 
$B,500.000.0CO,  only  enough  to  operate  the 
national  Government  for  1  month  at  itfc 
Bresent  rate  of  spending. 

The  following  facts  and  figures,  based 
ilpon  Treasury  reports  and  Govemmen|t 
.atistics.  prove  that  our  total  tax  load 
lust  rest  heavy  upon  people  in  the  lower 
brackets.  J 

Mr.  Cpeaker.  today  all   persons  with 
Jearly  incomes  of  $10,000  or  over  receivje 
(2.8  percent  of  the  total  personal  iii- 
Jomes  of  the  Nation,  but  under  our  tak 
iws  are  required  to  pay  42.3  perce  it 
le  total  personal  income  taxes  collec 
All  persons  with  yearly  incomes  of  .^ 
ier  $10,000— who  are  subject  to  the  peiJ 
■onal  income  tax — ^receive  55  percent  <^f 
the  total  personal  incomes  of  the  Nation. 
and  pay  57.2  percent  of  the  total  personal 
Income  taxes  collected.  I 

All  persons  not  subject  to  the  psrsonil 
Income  tax — those  who  are  in  the  veij 
Jow  brackets  or  are  tax  exempt — receive 
to  percent  of  the  total  personal  incomts 
Lf  the  Nation,  but  pay  no  personal  i^- 
iome  tax  whatever.  They  do,  howev^. 
bay  heavily  through  hidden  taxes  and 
^xcise  taxes. 

,  It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  facts 
the  people  with  yearly  incomes  of  $10j 
or  over  pay  more  than  a  proportio 
fehare  of  the  personal  income  tax  b 
^en:  that  people  with  yearly  incomes  Of 
^ess  than  $10.000— who  pay  personal  m- 
pome  taxes — pay  a  little  more  than  their 
[proportionate  share;  and  that  persotis 
fwho  receive  30  percent  of  the  personial 
Incomes  of  the  Nation  carry  none  of 
personal  income  tax  load. 

IMPOSSIBLZ  TO  BAUlNCZ  BtTDGET  BT  SOAKIM^ 
THE   RICH 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Gov* 
ment  should  confiscate  all  Vearly  in< 
of  $100,000  or  over  by  imposing  a  1( 
percent  tax  rate  upon  the  same. 
Treasury  would  receive  only  $218,009, 
more  than  it  now  receives  from  this  gro|ip 
of  taxpayers.    That  extra  amoimt  woijld 
operate  our  Federal  Government  for  only 
1  day  under  the  proposed  1951-52  budglet. 
If  the  Federal  Government  should  coti- 
fiscate  all  yearly  incomes  over  $50,000. 
the  Treasury  would  receive  only  $J^.- 
1 000.000  more  than  it  now  receives.   Tqat 
!  extra  amount  would  operate  our  Federal 
Government  for  only  4  days.    If  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  Should  confiscate  -all 
j  yearly  incomes  over  $25,000.  the  amo^t 
I  of  additional  "take"  would  be  a  lit|Ue 
[over  $2,000,000,000.    That  extra  amount 
would  operate  the  Federal  Government 
for  only  10  days.    If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  confiscate  all  yearly  IncoHies 
,  over  $10,000  per  year,  the  amount  of 
ditional  "take"  would  be  about  $5.f 
000.000.     That  amount  would  operfite 
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at  tbe  fuwmt  nte  of  ■uriiiltm. 

Of  eoorse.  if  8U<±  conftocatory  taxes 
levied,  our  entire  natkxMi  ecanofny 
would  became  paralyaed.  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  oouki  be  collected  tbe  fol- 
knUng  year  wotild  shrink  to  almost 
QothinK.  ' 

These  flfures.  based  upon  Govemmeot 
reports,  are  presented  to  illustrate  tlie 
faOacyof  tbe  generally  accepted  propa- 
ganda that  the  Ooirenunent  can  balance 
its  budget  by  a  "soak  tbe  rich"  policy, 
■ven  tbe  most  knrly  in  our  country. 
whether  be  knows  it  or  not.  is  eontrib- 
ming  hearily  to  tbe  Federal  Treasury 
tnm  which  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States  Totes  apptoprtatiops  for  otir  Fed- 
eral Govemmoit  and  for  all  tbe  mter- 
natkMoal  adventures  in  varioaB  parts  of 
the  world. 


tbe  relative  liwitsnn  of  tbe  proposed 
centrai  Artnsa  project. 

Ariaona  Senators  and  Repreaentatives. 
as  wtn  as  witnesses  called  by  ttacas.  bave 
ristwrti  repeatedly  that  wdsss  tbeir 
State  was  awarded  tbe  multi- billion -dol- 
lar esntral  Ariztma  project  it  would  face 
an  ceoBomic    collapse.     Without   this 

Ari- 
asBa's  hanks  would  fail, 
would  close,  farms  would  bijw  away  in 
doit,  and  tbe  roads  out  of  AzUooa  wooid 
be  flDed  with  migratizig  peoide  tn  wane 
condition  than  the  displaced  persons  of 


tbe  condition  of  Arl- 


«5-l 


T4Z  dZLiira 


I  luive  before  me  a  document  issued 
by  a  BMMt  i»oninent  Arbnnan  which 
says  that  this  is  not  tbe  OMBL  Inviewof 
previom  pteas  and  testtoony  made  be- 
fore Concresa,  his  statentents  axe  aonae- 
wbat  amaiing.  and  I  sball  include  them 
here  for  tbe  eonsUeration  of  my  col- 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  a  tax  ceiliivg 
of  25  percent  do  to  tbe  yearly  rcccipU  of 
tbe  Federal  Treasury  if  tbe  tax  limita- 
tioo  taoMtaient  to  ttw  Oopghtllon 
were  adopted?  This  is  a  very  pertinent 
qnrntion  I  have  seemed  an  answer  to 
tbls  question  from  tbe  staff  experts  of 
tbe  Ways  and  lieaas  Oommittee.  Tbe 
answer,  in  three  parts,  is  as  follows: 

<a)  Tbe  Treasury  now  has  a  ycarty  tax 
take  of  about  $24,000,000,000  from  tbe 
personal  income  tax.  A  25-percent  tax 
ceffing  wotild  reduce  this  take  only  $2.- 
SM.MMM.  leaving  $2Umj8mjm  ftiU 
to  come  in  from  tbisaowe. 

(b>  The  Treasury  now  has  a  yearly  tax 
take  also  at  $a4jM04MMOO  from  tbe 
corporation  income  tax  A  3S-peroent 
tax  ccOtng  would  cut  this  tax  take  in 
half,  leaving  only  $12,000,000,000  to  come 
in  from  this  source. 

<e)  The  Treasury  now  has  a  yearly  tax 
take  of  $aOOjNO.OM  from  Federal  estate 
and  gift  taxes.  A  3S-pcraeni  tdx  ceiling 
would  cut  this  tax  take  to  $aMjliMJit. 
leaving  $800,000,000  to  coaae  in  from  tbia. 
source.  | 

The  total  tax  reduction  under  a  2S- 
percent  tax  ceiling  under  preaent  ooodi 
tions.  therefore,  would 
receipts  about  $15.pO0j 
aoBW  H6.Me.<IM.M0  Treasury  reccipli 
to  openle  the  Qotemment  each  year. 

And  so.  Blr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  tbe 
statffmmVf  of  such  men  as  Drew  Fear- 
aoB  and  Walter  Rentber.  tbe  omjor  part 
of  our  tax  load  mtxst  be  borne  by  tbe  so- 
called  poor  people. 


Let  me  cite  a  typical  example  ot  tbe 
stirring  appeals  made  by  Artaooa  spokes- 
men for  the  Arlnna  project.  On  May 
2t.  1951.  a  distingnistMd  llember  of  the 
Senate,  who  ranks  high  in  his  party. 
told  bis  colleagues— page  S8g7  of  the 


It  was  tectiflcd  toy 
IWjBW)    to 

If   tt* 
ataxmim  aoS  mwtA  ^  tkto 


DOW  boUiMrrlzic 
people  woukl  be 
lands    fotng    out    ot 
which  wcfold   result  tn  the 

(or  UUb  tarmt  ai 


Arisoaa   Baak   Preskleat's    Report 

Qhbs  of  Arkoaa  Prajcct  S«^ 
ia  G>agress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFOUClA 

JS  TBI  HOUSE  OP  HlWlHlBIATr 

Taesday.  Septewiber  It.  2951 

Mr.  POUUSON.    Mr.   Speaker. 
MODS  to  be  a  great  differenoe  of  optadon 
among  Arivna  leaders 
of  that  State's 


A  little  later  on  the  same  day.  tbe 
sanke  distinguisfaed  m  nitar  told  on  tbe 
Senate  floor  of  tbe  dire  results  wliicb 
would  occur  if  Arizona's  water  supply 
is  not  sopplcmented  by  tte 

projects-page  Stm  Omiiiiiiii 

OBO.    He  said: 

It  wooid  oMan  t]»t  thon—ndS  d 
would  loM  their  hanm.  and  this  wooli 
tije  baakm  »nd  baetjMpnien  and  tarcak 
down  the  whole  metiumij  at  the  State  at 
Ariaaoa.^  Bat  that  I*  not  alL  It  wouM 
that  ell  thmt  people,  farmcn  and 
voQld  loae  tbeir  buylac  power. 
They  eoidd  not  cantlnwi  to 

artlelH  sad  snppMw  bom 
at  the  United  States;  and  perhapa 
most  significant  <tf  all.  It  wouU  nean  tliat 
the  present  sum  of  banX  doUan  paid  an- 
nually tn  inconie  taaea  to  the  molted  Statca 
OoTcmBicnt  wooId  dwindle  to 
nothing.  The  intnSi  and  oOmt 
at  tbe  Sttte  would  be  aaddlad  with  all  the 
bonded  tndeMednew  at  the  State  and  its 
and  the  added  hiirdHi  ox  aU  the 
at  State  OoierwiBsnt.  tadadlnc  the 
or  Oic  s^ooia.  Thosk  the  whote 
ecoacmy  of  Arlsona  would  he  Mfciuitf  sl!- 
fected.  It  hac  been  esMmaWid.  as  I  bare 
preTtooilf  stated,  tliat  a  qioartcr  of  a  mil- 
ISoB  peofiic  voold  artqaTly  have  to  leaT* 
peqpte  wowid  he 
tbey    gow 


to  no  gnsatywi  that 
needs  this  water  to  fnatrtatn  her  aoonomy. 

Walter  R 
Arinoa  business 
He  is  presidlent  of  Ariaona'S  largest  fi- 
nancial bouse.  Tlie  Valley  national 
Bank  of  Fbocnix.  His  bank  loans  rail- 
lions  of  dollars  each  year  to  business- 
men and  fanners  Ther^ore.  it  may 
be  assumed  that  Mr.  Bunson  keeps  in 


In  August  Mr.  Bimson  issued  a  report 
on  farm  and  range  amditions  in  Arizona 
•nils  report  was  wtddty  distributed 
throogbout  the  United  States  to  bankers 
investment  houses,  and  bustneas  fimu. 

I  Quote  from  Mr.  Bimaon's  report : 

Let  va  BOW  give  yoa  a  brtaT  appralaal  of 
It  attoatton.  bast  year  was  a  very 
dry  year,  qotte  oomparahlr  to  this  one  Trt 
yaar  tbe  largatt  votome  at 
tn  Artnaa.  This  year,  we 
shall  agatai  ptoduce  a  recon^  crop.  Our  dol- 
lar votaaae  etwid  be  a*  pe^t.  or  sreai 
laa*  year. 

Our  tiaii^  makes  each  year  aauiy 
of  dollars  of  crop-productloo  loans.  Oarlsld 
^Ma  who  constantly  inspect  the  crops  we 
Sreaaee,  have  just  reported  to  me  thai  \tiry 
do  Bot  knew  at  »  atagiK  borrovtns  enaaiBaer 
who  wUl  not  be  able  to  liquidate  Ida  leaaa 
entirely  this  yeer  hecame  at  leek  ot  water. 
We  do  not  have  a  alagte  farai  SMrtcage  on 
<H)B  books  that  la  deUaqncBt.  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  <teUnqiiencics  as  s  result  at 
water  shartagce. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  B.mson  s 


It  u  «• 
Chat  the  aottoa  crop  In 
wiU  eaeeed  SOOilOO  balca  and. 
to  a  Government  report  pobUrtied  as  at  the 
first  at  Augmt.  ttas*  is  suftriinr  water  tar 
the  fnmfcte  «t  tUm  ceop.  Oinwiiaisiil  aetl- 
yteld  par  acre  tfeSs  year  at 
-hatf  hates,  am  Tt»*»<«*  the 
national  average  ot  closa  to  one-bsi!  baie 
per  acre. 
R  Is  our  beat  judgSMBt  that  the  preesnt 
ahortage  win  not  this  year  advcraely 
the  total  prodaetaoB  at  crops  tn  Arl- 
Oae  reeeoB  for  tbte  la  that  Tariner; 
In  advance  how  anscb  waSsr  the;  tuave 
STailable  under  our  edotroBed  sfstcm  ct  &- 
rigattesi  and  plant  osily  aa  modi  land  as  they 
can  ad^pately  water.  Ptrthemorc.  by  more 
Intaaslve  and  caesMI  anlUTatten  ot  the  re- 
Lmftng  land,  they  enmettmee  actually  pro- 
doee  ss  tench  OB  this  sBsDer  aensge  as  they 
do  wiken  they  farm  ttasfr  entire  peraage.  Tor 
tfala  year,  at  leasts  our  water  short  aft.  whUe 
a  OMtter  of  reid  tueteem.  wfU  not  nsutt  In 
any  crltleal  crop  fatlurea  or  material  reduc- 
te  total  farm 


It  woold  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator 
psevtously  quoted  was  SUgbtly  confused 
when  be  addressed  tbe  Senate. 

But  vhat  ot  the  future?  « 

Asks  Mr.  Blman  in  his  report 

or  canae.  there  Is  no  way  at 
next  winter'*  saovfaU  ha  < 
Bat  It  Is  hardly  < 

be  no  snowfaU  and.  therefore,  no 
Into  our  leeenolrs  next  qrlng.   In  ttie  ^Mest 
winter  we  have  had  in  50  yean,  whl^  was 

feet.     Keen    with 

have  a  cr.ticaj 
water 

supply,  saiplsiiattng  cm  stored  water, 
would  stin  permit  ta  to  eosittane  a  Tolome 
at  acrlcultaral  prcxtaetfcn  higher  tliAc  nor- 
S  years  aga  A  l»-peresnt  deelinr  r.  :^.e 
of  tsna  prodncte  woidd  ndu  t     'jr 

water  that  la  likely  to  oeeor. 

I  wooder  if  tbe  Senator  quoted  above 
could  hare  been  taUng  about  some 
other  project  in  some  otter  State.  In- 
stead of  tbe  Arizxxna  project? 

The  proponents  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  have  said  that  Arizona  ciXieg  des- 
perately need  water.  The  records  of 
heariiKS  on  the  Ariaona  bill  are  replete 
with  statements  to  this  aiTect. 


f 
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Mr.  Bunson  says  in  bis  report: 
Tber*  need  b«  no  fnr  about  th«  ahorUtga 
o(  V>t^'  •lth«r  cumntly  at  In  tba  future. 
•ffcetUig  »dv«r»«ly  th«  growth  of  our  cittM. 
It  U  quit*  poMlble  that  long-conUnued 
droufbt  might  reduce  our  cultivated  farm 
acrMge..  but  droxight,  no  matter  how  long 
continued,  could  not  reduce  to  a  critical 
point,  the  supply  of  water  for  further  de- 
velopoaent  and  growth  of  our  cities. 

The  Arizona  project  plan  contains  a 
provision  for  supplying  municipal  water. 

Regarding  income  in  Arizona.  Mr. 
Bimson  states: 

The  total  Income  of  Indlvtduala  In  this 
Bute  Is  a  lltUe  under  SI. 000.000.000  a  year 
•  •  •  agriculture  and  llveetock  together 
produce  about  $250,000,000.  or  one-fourth  of 
this  total  amount.  While  a  curtailment  of 
farm  production  would  adversely  affect  our 
fMMrml  eoonoiay  to  some  extent,  our  sources 
of  waalth  and  tnoome  are  so  well  dlverstfled 
that  we  cannot  foresee  any  conditions  relat- 
ing to  present  or  future  water  shortagM  that 
would  materially  curtail  otir  continued 
progTMs. 

This  last  paragraph  rather  effectively 
refutes  the  statements  of  the  Important 
Senator  quoted  previously  and  other 
Arizona  leaders  who  have  so  tearfully 
predicted  the  States  complete  ruin. 

In  other  sections  of  his  report  Mr. 
BUnson  shows  in  other  ways  that  Ari- 
zona's economy  is  not  in  the  desperate 
condition  that  some  proponents  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  would  have  us 
beUeve. 

I  quote  from  the  report: 

Our  agricultural  production  In  this  area 
Is  not  dependent  ujxjn  rainfall,  but  upon  the 
water  stored  In  our  reservoirs,  caught  In  the 
spring  when  the  streams  are  filled  with 
water  from  melting  snow  In  th^  high  moim- 
tain  areas  and  released  during  the  crop- 
growing  season  for  the  use  of  our  farmers 
In  the  valleys. 

When  we  have  a  haavy  snowfall  in  the 
mountains  our  reaarrolzs  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Then  we  have  enough  water,  for 
current  needs  and  soihe  times  a  surplus  that 
vlU  insure  an  adequate  supply  for  several 


When  the  snowfall  is  Ught  the  runoff  is 
light.  Our  reservoirs  are  not  filled,  and  we 
do  not  have  an  adequate  reserve  supply  of 
water.  Then  we  supplement  the  stored 
water  by  a  pumping  system  that  draws 
water  from  underground  .«5urces. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  in  a 
dry  cycle.  As  a  result,  our  storage  water  Is 
low.  and  we  have  been  drawing  heavUy  upon 
otur  underground  w«t«r  supply.  In  some 
»r«M  heavy  pumping  has  lowered  the  under- 
ground water  level,  neoeasltating  deepening 
w«Us  and  using  more  powerful  ptunps.  The 
cost  of  pumping  has  Increased,  but  not  yet 
to  a  prohibitive  figure. 

We  have  had  many  other  dry  periods  in 
our  recent  history,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  Just  as  serious  as  our  present  situation. 
Tat  example,  since  1010,  when  our  present 
water-storage  system  was  started,  there  have 
been  11  years  out  of  the  41  years  when  w« 
have  started  the  crop  season  with  lass  than 
500.000  acre-feet  of  water  in  oui-  reservoirs. 
In  two  of  these  years,  1010  and  IMO,  we 
atertad  the  season  with  lees  water  than  we 
had  this  year.  Aa  far  as  storage  water  Is  con- 
cerned, our  shortage  this  year*  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  has  been  in  other  years. 

Arizona  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  supporters  of  the  proposed  central 

Arizona  project  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  Arizona  farm 
land  which  are  dt-p^-ndent  upon  under- 
ground water  must  go  out  of  production 


If  the  project  is  not  quickly  built.  Some 
irrigation  districU.  they  said,  may  now 
water  only  a  small  part  of  their  lands 
because  of  a  water  shortage. 

In  view  of  these  statements  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  Mr.  Bimson  says  re- 
garding underground  water  in  his  report. 
I  quote: 

The  effect  of  pumping  on  our  underground 
water  level  U  a  matter  that  has  t>een  given 
much  study  during  this  dfy  speU.  I  have 
explained  how  we  supplement  our  surface- 
water  supply  by  drawing  upon  our  under- 
ground supply. 

In  addition  to  the  pumping  that  goes  on 
in  areas  served  by  tlie  storage  reservoirs, 
there  are  many  farms  outside  the  districts 
served  by  reservoirs  which  are  dependent 
upon  underground  water  for  th;eir  entire  ^ 
water  supply.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  farm 
land  in  Arizona  is  thus  dependent  upon  un- 
derground water.  These  lands  have  gener- 
ally had  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
throughout  the  recent  dry  period. 

That  last  sentence,  to  say  the  least.  Is 
slightly  in  conflict  with  the  statements 
made  to  Congress  by  Arizona  witnesses 
and  officials.  \ 

Mr  Bimson  s  report  continued: 

In  some  areas,  however,  the  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  ground  has  lowered  the  lin- 
derground  water  level  very  materially,  neces- 
sitating the  deepening  of  wells.  In  other 
areas  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  water  level. 

While  it  la  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
figures  on  all  of  the  wells  in  the  State,  we  do 
have  accurate  figures  on  9k\  of  the  weUs  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  water  users  project, 
which  comprises  a  quarter-miUlon  acres  of 
land  In  the  Phoenix  area. 

In  1910  the  underground  water  level  aver- 
aged 30  feet.  In  the  following  10  years  when 
there  was  very  little  pumping,  but  constant 
application  of  surface  water  to  the  land,  the 
water  level  rose  to  an  average  height  of  15 
feet  from  the  surface.  This  steadily  rising 
level  was  a  matter  of  concern  because  If  the 
level  got  much  nearer  the  sxirface  it  would 
ruin  tte  crops.  Wells  and  pumps  were  then 
Installed  for  the  express  purpose  of  lowering 
this  water  level  to  a  safer  depth. 

In  the  following  15  years  the  water  level 
was  restored  to  a  39-foot  level  which  was 
about  normal  for  this  area  before  irrigation 
began. 

Prom  1935  to  1940  the  runoff  from  the 
mountain  snows  was  In  low  volume  (except 
for  one  good  year  in  1937  >  and  the  pvimpa 
were  used  steadily  during  that  period.  This 
reduced  the  water  level  from  39  to  50  feet. 
Tiie  1941-45  period  was  a  period  of  good 
runoff  and  pumping  declined.  The  xmder- 
ground  water  level  remained  constant  at  50 
feet.  Since  1945.  however,  we  have  used  the 
pumps  more  heavily  to  supplement  our  mea- 
ger surface  supply  of  water,  and  the  under- 
ground water  level  has.  In  this  period, 
dropped  sharply  to  an  average  of  89  feet, 
where  it  stands  today. 

This  situation  Is  probably  paralleled 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  this  rapidly  fall- 
ing water  level  combined  with  below-average 
runoffs  of  surface  water  that  hAs"  resulted 
In  the  ciurent  discussion  of  our  water  prob- 
lem. The  tlovemor  of  the  State  has  called 
several  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing upon  a  program  of  controlling  the  use 
of  underground  water.  LUe  magaxlne  picked 
up  this  Item  of  news,  featured  it  in  a  recent 
Issue  and  many  of  our  eastern  friends  have 
b«en  alarmed  about  their  investments  In 
Arlaona. 

Our  concern  and  the  Governor's  concern 
is  not  with  the  outcome  of  our  ctirrent  crops, 
but  rather  with  the  development  of  a  con- 
structive long-nutf*  eoatrol  program. 

Arizona  la  reoogalaed  as  the  moat  efficient 
cotton-producing  araa  In  the  world.     It  Is, 


% 


ta«refoc«.  attractive  to  out-of -State 
«bo  wlah  to  eome  here  to  develop  new  coCtoa 
l^da.  In  an  effort  to  conserve  existing  In- 
Its  and  to  prrrent  overuse  of  oui 
Ited,  water  supply,  the  Ooremor  has  wlsel] 
the  need  for  some  reaaonsbii 
lUol  of  the  undergrooDd  water  supply 

The  pictures  painted  by  the  Arizona 
proponents  of  a  State  devastated  by  eco- 
i^mic  ruin,  and  of  ranchers  and  theii 
fgmilies  trudging  wearily  out  of  th<i 
State,  homeless  and  helpless,  fades  a  lit 
tie  more  under  the  penetrating  light  o; 
Mr.  Bimsons  concluding  paragr*];^  re- 
garding  cattle  ranges. 

Mr.  Bimson  says: 

There  have  been  good  summer  rains  lii 
i^any  of  the  cattle-range  areas,  althoogh  ii  i 
a^tne  other  areas  the  ranges  are  admitted!; ' 
vtry  dry.  However,  this  year  fewer  catti  i 
teve  had  to  be  moved  to  twttcr  rsnges  tha« 
ill  many  past  years.  In  fact,  many  out-cf  • 
flUUe  cattle  herds  are  coming  Into  this  Stab  i 
Ik  order  to  utilize  our  surplus  feed. 

Rewipnat  Shortage  Caased  by  NPA  Orde  • 
M-69  Should  Be  Stopped 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAUFowna 
I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPSBSEHTATIVSB 
1         Tuesday,  September  18,  1951 

Mr.   McDONOUGH.     Mr.   Speaker. 

rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  t<> 
gnother  example  of  the  incredible  bu^ 
^eaucratic  confusion  in  our  Government, 
and  to  the  serious  damage  it  is  inflicting 
4h  both  our  economy  and  our  Ubeny. 

The  administration  has  committed  thle 
tinited  States  to  a  "globaloney"  sulfiir 
export  plan  that  will  seriously  curtail 
he  already  critical  newsprint  supply  and 
y  eventually  cause  one  small  newS- 
per  after  another  to  go  out  of  busine^ 
this  country.  The  State  Department, 
through  ECA.  has  set  up  what  is  know|i 
as  the  International  Materials  Confext- 
tnce.  The  Conference  has  set  up  a  "sut- 
tur"  committee  with  representatives 
from  13  countries  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  distribute  sulfur,  prin- 
Cipallj-  produced  in  the  United  Slates,  lo 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  superannu- 
ated. supereUte,  superimposed  intemi- 
tional  agency  of  a  nebulous  world  go^- 
^mment  which  presumably  does  n^t 
fcxist  has.  as  the  House  might  expect,  de- 
tided  that  if  anybody  must  suffer  a  ls.(ik 
it  stilfur,  it  mxist  be  America.  1 

As  a  result  the  committee  has  grk- 
ciously  directed  that  the  United  Statfs 
export  960.000  tons  of  American  s^iflir 
m  1951,  and  inasmuch  as  that  decision 
creates  a  sulfur  shortage  that  would  opt 
otherwise  exist,  the  National  Production 
Authority  has  issued  order  M-€9.  whi<^ 
tiuts  sulfur  imder  a  rationing  S3rst4.>: 
8ulfur.  which  is  vital  to  the  prtxiucti 
of  newsprint,  therefore  will  be  availal 
(n  smaller  quantities  for  newsprint  pi 
duction.  and  it  is  estimated  that  t|ie 
newsprint  supply  may  6e  cut  as  mucti  as 
80  pendent  as  a  result.  j 

With  world  newsprint  already  in  short 
(supply  in  the  Umted  States,  the  sultfiir 
lorder.   which  presimiat>ly   would  affoct 
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uewafim  be  vmooeed  as  an 
at  «*wir»t^T*<i«tiy  Soviet 

propaganda.    In  any 
paper*  and  pubbcatlaoa 
bavc  to 

find  tbennelvei  in  a  serious  peV' 
dicaaMot.  and 
have  to  to  oat  of 
I  am  tberefove 

tain  iH.  B.  sra> 

cent  the  ■iwiH  of 
kan  and 


0(13 

or  the  Untied 

tills  year  and  rnnshlned  tlie  reqaesU  of 

aU  eooDkries  for  allocations  of 

wiiat  aras  to  be 


I  have  addreaed  a  letter  to  ttx  chair- 
man of  the  Hoose  Interstote  and 


tbe    gc 

bflorto^  in  an  effort  to  1 

wlikli  9B  bnreaocxvtte  ooe-voildert 
bentsrives  into.  We  aboold 
>  and  for  aB  wbeiher   tbe 

dom  of  like  ptes  and  die  ■■■Him  ac- 
cess to  tmth  orirtiettaer  this  policy  is  to 

fur  I  III  Hlorticin 
The  National  Prottoettai  AuttMettir 
that  oar  llSl-B 
be  as 
of  ABcrid 
H  a  reduction  of  30  peicent 
in  thesopply  of  ntammxj  waStn  iade- 
iricd  to  ueaaftot  ■■■uffiilaiwe,  w«  will 
be  faced  with  a  ahorlace  of  at 
of  new^BtaL  It 
the  eeonony  of  the 
It  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  voald  oer(ainly  cause 


vhich 
can  for  the  exporting  of 
of  AmecieaB  soKOr .  In  1J51. 
atipiuftd  ttaeae  flKores  for  ex- 
port. «c  nov  find  that  we  cannoc 
oar  own  industrial 
NPA 
furi 

laadtan  aidfnr 
i  for  they  are  not  oHHidered 
nor  do  they  require  export 
lifenflga. 

Undo-  this  order.  NPA  can  and  does 
cootroi  the  amwiT  of  aOtfar  necessary 
and  vital  to  oar  defeuo,  proeram.  and 
Tightly  so.  But  to  cortaQ  Amertean  and 
_  Bsed  in 

ill^tcd  axKi  tiiifluarty   an 
rder. 

Nt  siiis  int  has  alvays  had  to  hare  a 

of 
totbeprpoessofitoi 
is  no  auhstiuue  if  we  are  to  have  a  high- 
that  can  meet  ttie  stand- 
i  needed  for  r****Ti^  hith- 
Hk  entire 


x;-' :i.se 


themaaerto  buy 


I  sas  able  to  aeftendne.  there 

Is  no  other  country  wiiich  rations  or 
ifes  aattbr  onee  ft  has  rec^ved 
re  are  no  Atccr- 
as  to  the  iilllmsli   us«  of 
A  fonlKn 

salfar  f  or  tas  a  ton.   

export  price,  and  resdl  it   in  foreign 
for  $M  a  ton.  Italian  export 
^ye  wwld  not  stop  hisa 
aDoeattaBs  of  anVor  to  f  orefcB 
at  tbe  low  American  prices  wa 

jes.  tor  aa 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  guaran- 
dseap  sappty  of  nattm  \n  IMC 
from  the  United  Sutes  soppiy.  they  win 
not  reopen  theb- own  aolfor  planu. 

^  of  sidfur  in  the 

Iftiited  fttates.  nor  Is  ttiere  a  pro^ruzn  of 

yn^     have 

!•  to  at  years  of  pimut  produc::on 

left  to  oar  known  Anerican  solfttr  de- 


teto 


ttBhers  todoae  their  doors. 

The  Ooncress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  working  throogh  its  rarioas 
mittees  for  years  to  an  effort  to  aasis 
new^rtnt  industry  and  the 
poMl^hing  bustness  to  find  ways  and 
n^eans  to  increase  their  supply  ni  news- 
print. 

In  the  last  5  yean  both  AoMTlcan  and 


prapaettaB  of  I 

low  uses  lesB  than  10 
Only  11.3  pounds  of 
produce  1  ton  of 
564  pounds  for  <|ne  ton  of  kiaft 

Canada,  whidi  «»t— »*t 
the  United  States  for  tts 
far.  tavorto  »2jMt  taOB  and  WHS  TT  ] 
. of  tto  total: 


9ent  great 
pluts  and  to 

in  a  program  to  speed  up  and 
productloD.  Tbe  1951->52  prodoetiao  of 
It  is  dependent  on  increasinK 
of  sttlfiir.  To  plaoe  a  carb  on 
to  Canadian  and 
Is  eoBtrary  to 
the  best  interest  of  oar  Nation  and  wffl 
cause  hardships  to  one  of  Canada's  basic 


Tlfeere  is  no  real  dnrtage  of  sulfur  in 
the  United  States^  Tbe  presoit  sbortage 
is  an  artlAetol  one  created  by  tbe 
CBt  aftalnlBtration.  Amertean 
tkn  of  odfur  is  now  two  and  a  half  1 
that  of  prewar  lerds  and  more  than 
enooch  to  meet  erery  American  Indaa- 
trfal  demand.  Ilia  8tato 
throogh  tboBDonomlf 
mlniibralim>  has  set  up  what  Is 
as  Vt»  mtematioDal  Materials  Ooofer- 
enee.  The  purpose  of  ttils  Conference; 
acoordins  to  Mr.  Theodore  L.  Sweet,  the 


M  percent  of  our 
Soirar  Is  one  of  the  (ddest  and 
widely  used  rkmmts.  and  it  is 
to  ataMMt  « 
^  _^    _  of  the 

indostzy.  liiitiin  its  eapitol  in  ex* 
and  to  new  methods  of  pro- 
adtar  availataie  in  ex- 
and  at  very  low 
Tbe  correeMt  world  shortage  of 
salfm'  Is  not  due  to  any  failure  ob  the 
part  of  the  American  sulfur  industry  to 
produce. 

Mr.  L.  li.  WilBams.  Jr,  iswbbnt  of 
theFreeport  Sulfur  Indortr] 
dated  July  IT.  1»51.  to  the 
cocmittee  on  Newsprint,  wrote: 

unttaa 
Cact. 

or 
arc  not  belof  mat  only  becaaae  eg 
of 
•t  tiM  ameUfoa  at  oar  Oniafiimt 

to  afeoos  <sia  fiwUi  cf  am  pn>- 

•    •    "     ~        ^" 

to: 
to  iigiiU  an 

not  only 
wtttx  Uw  rwiuirciBraiU  of 


and 

note 

or 

and 
the 


I  first 

rtaces  to  the  newsprint 

and  traced  tbe  shortages  to  tbe 

Conference.   I 

facts  ihat 

The  Inter- 

Materials  Coof erenee  now  has 

recopinenrta- 

tfaefoBowtec  ISbnpwtant 

and  materials:    Copper,  zinc. 

molytj- 

eobalt.  wool. 

paper  and  pcdp.    It  Is  aicniflcant  \o 

that  the  United  States  is  the  largest 

largest    ptoduoei    of    xhcst 

Oder  intematlooal  control. 

In  every  case  Uk  Unttod  States  is 


not  conteoOed 


even  more  Interesting 
vital  coeamodttSee  that  are 
by  this  so-called  into-- 
to  solve  world  short- 


There  is  no  intematlooal  machinery 
set  up  to  contrai  the  British  mooDpci'y 

American  monopoly  of  tin. 

Nor  is  ttwre  any  attempt  by  tbe  Inter- 
nattonal  Materials  Oonference  to  Xaoth. 
the  BritMi-Malayan  erode  rubber  mo- 
nopiy  which  has  been  gouging  Umted 
States  tire  manatecturets  for  years. 

Nor  has  these  been  a  eomraittee  5et 
up  for  uil  and  petroleam.  With  the 
British  and  Dutch  having  a  combined 
s-  ttian  the  United  States, 
have  f^  that  there  was  no 
need  for  such  IntematlaDal  machinery. 
Bnt  Bsw  that  tbe  EMtbh  have  loet  their 
ofl  bsMbms  ta  Iran,  oar  Skate  Depart- 
ment wm  dKvtly  aBMonee  that  the 
umted  States  mU  soon  plaee  her  petro- 
leam prodaellmi  Into  the  handi  df 
other  foreign  committee. 


I 

t 

a. 

I 
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We  are  In  effect,  throuKh  the  Inter- 
natlotutl  Materials  Conference,  placing 
tht  economy  of  the  United  SUtea  Into 
the  hands  of  a  semi -world  goTemment, 
giving  away  control  of  basic  iBftterteli 
▼llal  to  our  American  free  HJnterprlsc 
cyttein. 

To  the  anticipated  charge  that  this 
bill  will  single  out  the  newsprint  indus- 
try and  give  It  speeua  consideration  de- 
nied to  other  loduitrles.  I  n«ed  only  point 
out  that  all  our  vital  defense  Industrtea' 
demand  for  sulfur  under  order  M69  are 
and  will  be  taken  Care  of.  This  blU  ukes 
the  newsprint  industry  out  of  the  non- 
essential class  into  which  order  M69  has 
placed  it.  It  takes  it  out  of  the  class  as 
such  nondef  ense  lndu.strics  as  detergents, 
insecticides,  fertilizers,  rayons,  paints. 
and  a  multitude  of  nonessential  prod- 
iK:ts  which  use  sulfur  in  their  manufac- 
ture. 

This  bill  Mil  place  the  American  and 
Canadian  newsprint  industry  needs  on  a 
par  with  foreign  newsprint  manufactur- 
ers in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  It 
places  our  American  and  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers of  newsprint  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  foreign  manufacturers 
now  using  our  sulfur  in  the  manufacture 
of  nonessential  products. 

My  investigation  into  newsprint  short- 
ages has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  discriminate  against  our  news- 
print industry. 

Scandinavians  have  been  gouging 
American  new-spaper  publishers  with 
prices  running  20Q  to  300  percent  above 
the  United  Slates  and  Canadian  news- 
print price.  OPS  has  placed  a  price  ceil- 
ing on  newsprint  at  $116  per  ton,  yet 
they  allow  the  Scandinavians  to  charge 
black  market  prices  of  $200  to  $350  per 
ton. 

The  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence committee  on  paper  and  pulp  has 
now  decided  that  American  newsprint 
manufacturers  must  export  part  of  their 
production,  thus  increasing  our  news- 
print shortai&e.  The  KPA  under  Order 
M45  has  iiiled  that  all  United  States 
paper  manufacturers  must  set  aside  three 
percent  of  their  pulp  production  for  mar- 
ket sales  of  pulp,  once  more  increasing 
our  United  States  paper  shortage. 

I  hope  that  all  of  these  things  will  be 
brought  to  light  and  cleared  up  when 
the  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
makes  a  report  on  its  newsprint  investi- 
gation. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  a  cure- 
all  for  the  newsprint  industry. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  newsprint  In- 
dustry to  have  access  to  the  essential  raw 
material  of  sulfur  to  meet  production 
demands. 

Thus  need  is  so  essential  that  it  justi- 
"    fies  special  action  on  the  part  of  this  Con- 
gres.s 

Newsprint  is  too  Important  to  the  wel- 
fare and  preservation  of  our  American 
tradition  of  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  to  allow  its  production  to  be  in 
any  way  hampered  by  restrictive,  unjust- 
ified and  unnecessary  bureaucratic  con- 
trols. 


letirement   of  Hob.   Peftoa   Ford   U 
Deputy  Attorney  General 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
■  or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER  , 

or  rtmvtauM. 

IN  THB  SKHATB  OF  TOT  WVTTD  STATES 
Tuesday.  Sevtemher  19.  1951 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendijc  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  paying  tribute  to  Hon. 
Peyton  Ford,  who  is  retiring  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  to  reenter  the  private 
practice  of  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  8ho\ild  like  to  say  »  few  wonte  of  tribute 
to  a  well -deserved  offlclal  of  the  Department 
of  JiiBtlce  who  Is  leaTlng  the  Oovemment  tot 
reenter  the  private  practice  of  law. 

He  ts  Peyton  Pord.  who  haii  resigned  aa; 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  Unitwl 
Stated. 

Ur.  Ford,  with  whom  I  have  had  many 
aMoclatlons  in  the  line  of  duty,  has  rendered 
not  only  to  the  Department  ot  Justice,  but; 
to  the  United  States  a  service  which,  to^ 
gether  with  his  career  in  the  Navy,  has  cer-i 
talnly  earned  a  "well  done." 

Mr.  Ford  came  to  the  Department  o( 
Justice  in  IMS,  after  serving  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  China-Burma-India  areas. 
During  those  years  he  saw  much  combat. 

Although  Mr.  Ford,  in  the  aenae  of  age.  is 
a  young  man.  his  experience  la  legion. 

He  was  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
State  of  (Wahoma  in  the  years  1939  azid 
1940. 

Following  his  duty  with  the  Navy,  he  was 
appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  1946  by  Attorney  General  Tom  C. 
Clark,  who  is  now  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Ford's  capabilities  were  quickly  recog- 
nized by  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  with  his  appointment  aa  Assistant 
Attorney  General  to  head  the  Claims  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  1947. 
A  few  montha  after  ihXa  appointment,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  which  title  th« 
Congress  later  changed. to  that  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  In  this  position  he  had. 
under  the  Attorney  General,  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  have  known  Peyton  Ford  to  pursue,  with- 
out regard  to  his  personal  time  or  energies, 
the  fullest  efforts  for  that  which  woxild  re- 
flect credit  not  only  to  the  Department 
but  in  the  beet  Interests  of  hla  country. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  during  my  ten- 
ure as  a  Congressman  and  as  a  Senatw  of 
the  United  States  that  Itr.  Ford  has  not  been 
available  to  lend~full  and  complete  support 
to  any  problem  placed  before  him. 

Despite  the  long  arduous  hours  aa  Deputy 
Attorney  CJeneral  and  bis  close  liaison  work 
with  the  Congress  and  his  countless  dally 
routine  i>roblema,  Mr.  Ford  has  found  tim?  to 
argue  several  caeca  before  the  highest  court 
of  the  land. 

I  should  like  t3  say  that  our  former  col- 
league, J.  Howard  McGrath.  who  is  now  the 
Attorney  General,  voiced  my  feelings  in  his 
formal  acceptance  of  Mr.  Fords  reelgnatloa 
when  be  said:  "It  Is  with  deep  povonal  re- 
gret that  I  accept  his  resignation."  and 
added  that  "During  the  2  3rears  I  have  been 
Attorney    General    I    have    acquired    a    very 


l^nuine  esteem  and  alfectlon  for  Mr.  Firl 
trnid  I  am  deeply  api>reclaSlv»  at  bis  fine  serf . 
m  and  loyalty." 
Mr.  Pord  B  sticccesor.  A  DeWitt  Vanedi.  tasji 

i5<fH  utd  eapebty  in  the  Departar 

JosUct.  and  I  know  be  will  cootlBM  tf) 
a  good  job. 


(ifl^oadiiBeBt  by  Got< 

ImimMtTf 


t  OB  Pmai^ 
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5' 


HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 


t.  me 


or  MABTLSIfS 

THE  SWAT!  OF  THt  UHTTH)  9TAT!|b 
Tuesday,  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  O  CONOR.  Mr.  President.  _ 
Question  of  f luther  encriMChment  bv  go^- 
^minent  in  the  fields  heretofore  resbrTdd 
io  private  industry  is  giving  much  con- 
cern to  citizens  throughout  the  entire 
country.  J 

I  The  matter  is  discussed  expertly.  aQd 
|ts  implications  weighed  with  autboiit^. 
in  an  address  made  before  the  Thirty- 
Ifourth  International  Labor  Conlenjnee 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
in  Geneva.  TT If  land,  by  Williasi  U 
>fcGrath.  president,  the  Williajiisiin 
Heater  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  a 
spleodid  American. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  i£.1 
ested.  I  know,  in  the  attitude  of  repi 
sentatives   of   other    nations,    who 
working    with    representatives    of 
coimtry  in  international  activities,  and  I 
jftsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  adclross 
{by  Mr.  McGrath  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  so  that  the  well-cn: 
ifled  views  expressed  may  be  given 
wide  prominence  they  deserve. 
I     There  being  no  objection,  the  add 
I  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«) 
as  follows: 


For  the  ttilrd  imcesslfe  year.  I  have  se 
upon  the  Oommlttec  on  the  Appllcatiini| 

Conventions   and   BeconunendetkiBs.  (J 

urge  you  nKXt  earnestly  to  study  tts  pi 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  overi 

;  owed  by  the  Issues  and  arguntents  <1 

I  oped  in  the  conunlttees  whidi  are  dnd 

conventions    or   rfnmmMKlstlnns    co*^ 

,  the  items  on  the  entrant  feiide 

to   in   the   Committee   on   Application    titax 

'  we  endeavor  to  Ie*m  what  have  l>eca  ilie 

actual  results  of  the  conventicHis  that 

been  passed.     And   I  can   assure   you 

;  attending  three  successive  sessions  o! 

I  eommlttee  to  indeed  an  experience  Ir 

I  gresslve  dtolllusionment. 

I      I  did  not  think,  when  I  first  becam< 

t  OMmber  of  the  United  States  employer 

\  gatlon  to  this  conferenoe.  that  thto  ai 

i  body,  now  an  arm  of  the  United  Nal 

'  would  be  guUty  of  passing  so  many  conv 

j  tlona  which  it  alK>ul(l  hare  reAltaed 

I  have  UtUe  probebUlty  of  ratlflcatlan  is 

countries.    But  such  to  the  case. 

I  did  not  dream  that  nation  after  na^ 
would  give  only  Up  awlce  to  treaty  d 
Uooa.  But  for  S  ycers  mow.  I  bave  lit 
to  an  imposing  proceeston  of  aUbts.  pre- 
tenses and  excuses,  offered  by  countilej  in 
an  effort  to  explain  why  they  have  nit  Hm- 
plemented  by  ligiilsttiHi  conventions  wl|lch 
they  have  long  sliaee  ratified. 

My  concern  over  thto  matter  contiib^te<& 
to  a  dtocusaion.  in  our  committee,   in 


t 
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Xfaitm  wt  mend  our  way*,  our  practice  may 
MMM  d*y  gif  rlM  to  tb«  npTM^on.  "m 
uwiiliill—  *•  Ml  HO  convvntton." 

I  MD  totd  th»t  in  many  p»rt«  of  tbc  world 
tt  la  Tttal  to  Mv«  ttufit.  U  wt  are  to  Mve  the 
faM  or  the  ILO.  we  muat  etop  paaalng  con* 
vvattooa  which  become  lo  fact  a  traveety 
upon  International  lav.  ^ 

L«t  iM  couch  our  andinga  and  auggeat  our 
chiefly  In  the  form  of  recommenda- 
Let  us  confine  convention*  to  broad 
prtDctplea  on  eubjecU  that  are  genuinely 
•diptatalc  to  International  legislation,  and 
ssiant  only  such  ss  are  truly  trli»arUte.  eaalty 
rattfiabla  by  the  majority  of  countrlea.  ca- 
pable of  Implementation  under  the  principle 
of  local  self-government,  and  enjoying  the 
ftill  proepect  oi  broad  adoption  as  Intenxa- 
ttonal  law. 

X  repeat,  I  do  not  suggest 'the  abandon- 
■Mnt  of  conventions.  I  ask  only  that  they 
be  treated  with  the  respect  which  they  de« 


Gen.  Daniel  Mor|;an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rarNSTLvsMi* 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 3  edition  of  Life  magazine  con- 
tained an  article  on  Gen.  E>aniel  Morgan. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Hirst,  of  Scottdale.  Pa ,  In  which  he 
makes  a  fine  historical  reference  to  Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
AjKiefifdls  of  the  Rigor o. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  RicotD, 
as  follo'A'S' 

ScoTTDAi^,  Pa.,   September  4.   1951. 
Maa.  iDWAao  UiuaiK. 

Senate  Oglce  Building, 

Wa,^hington,  D.  O. 

Ut  Dxas  Sematos  Maxtin:  I  aim  hoping 
that  prior  to  the  receipt  of  these  presents 
you  shall  have  found  time  and  opportunity 
to  at  least  glance  at  the  September  3  edition 
of  Life  magazine  with  special  reference  to 
page  53  whereon  there  la  proposed  the  ques- 
tion "Who  gets  the  general  °^^pdy?" 

Now,  I  know.  Senator  M^K^.  that  you 
will  be  Inclined  to  'ay  "iWWome  writing 
to  me  about  that?"    Well.  I'll  try  to  explain. 

You  will  note  that  the  matter  discussed  at 
some  length  In  he  aforesaid  publication  has 
to  do  with  Just  what  should  be  the  correct 
location  for  the  final  interment  of  the  earthly 
remains  of  the  noted  pioneer  frontiersman 
and  equally  noted  general  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan,  commander  of 
the  ^iebrated  organization  known  as  ktc»'- 
gan's  Riflemen.  And.  Senator  MAariN,  it  Is 
well  known  that  you  ha\*e  always  been  Inter- 
eeted  in  anything  having  any  dir  t  or  in- 
direct bearing  on  the  history  and  recortls  of 
the  military  exploits  of  Penjosylvanla's  mili- 
tary c»Yanlaatlons. 

POr.  although  the  article  published  as 
above  mentioned  makes  no  reference  therg- 
to.  it  is  a  fact  that  "Morgan's  Riflemen" 
was  not  a  purely  VlrgliUan  organization  but 
really  mainly  consUtuted  of  weatern  Penn- 
sylvania pioneers. 

I  also  direct  your  attention  to  the  flrat 
pangraph  at  top  of  page  59.  wherein  the 
rtilsments  made  regarding  the  CH-ganlzation 
01  the  company  of  faoMus  riflemen  are 
atsaoet   eniiijiy    hUtoricaily    at    fault,    for. 


rather  than  being  reemlted  at 
by  Oeocral  Morgan  the  Idea  for  lt«  founds- 
tkm  was  concdvad  by  Omn.  Oeorve  Waab- 
Ington  and  the  greater  portSon  at  Uie  per- 
sonnel was  eselgnart  fron  the  "WlgHXb  Pmn- 
sylvanU."  tbc  great  sad  f ainosis  revoHitloiiary 
regiment  especially  authorized  by  Congrees 
to  be  recruited  from  tlie  pioneer  frontiers- 
men at  western  PennaylTsnla.  The  con- 
fusion of  the  Virginia  cannertmp  being  no 
doubt  due  to  tbe  Mason  and  Diaoo's  ttne 
had  not  then  been  stzrveyed  and  tbe  fact 
tiiat  a  great  portion  of  the  Western  fron- 
tier Unds  were  really  tn  Pennsylvania  tn- 
•tead  of  tn  VtrgUUa.  •  •  •  And  it  would 
not  be  beyond  expacUtlon  if  soaistluic  eopn 
the  Oenate  should  be  callad  upon  to  provkto 
some  appropriation  for  tbe  erection  of  a  me- 
morial to  tbe  glorious  ezploiu  of  Oen.  Daniel 
Morgan  and  his  famous  riflemen,  which  or- 
ganization really  took  place  in  or  near  Phil- 
adelphia at  a  time  when  Washington's  forces 
were  particularly  hard  prasssd  by  ttaa 
British. 

8o  tt  would  reasonably  appear  that  the 
rlghtfiil  location  for  such  memorial  or  monu- 
ment would  be  at  or  near  the  actual  exact 
spot  where  the  exact  recruitment  occurred 
which  would  thus  be  in  a  little  private  btirlal 
plot  where  once  stood  the  first  courthouae. 
WeatmorelAnd  County.  Pa.,  wbancs  on  Jan- 
uary 0.  im.  tbe  Bgbth  PennsyivanU  began 
Its  famous  march  entirely  west  "to  east  acroas 
ova  great  Keystone  Ck>mmonwealtii,  300  miles 
acroes  all  of  Pennsylvania's  moantatna.  This 
inarch,  considering  tne  hanlahtps  encoun- 
tered, was  second  only  to  the  march  executed 
by  the  Revolutionary  troops  under  General 
Arnold  so  dramatically  described  in  tha 
historical  novel  entlUed  "Northwest  Pas- 
sage." 

I  am  sorry.  Senator,  to  thus  encroach  on 
your  time,  but  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
issue  In  the  Life  magazine  herein  mentioned 
has  a  circulation  of  more  than  5.000.000.  It 
certainly  merits  a  little  more  than  merely  a 
passing  notice. 

1  therefore  subscribe  myself. 

Yours  very  respectfully  aiid  sincerely, 
CBASiXS   F.   HxasT. 
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tb«  ttttlc  town  tn  wbkli 

br  tbe  rtwoet 
ays.     It  u  known  as 
twfen  tbe  Boefcy 
mn^    One  mila  mm  mf 
rtver.  Petit  Jean.  nstU  bf  tbe 
UtUi   John, '  an   esphKlMf  Ttmtth  u 
UUctf.osi  the  rtver  wmie  daHttiia  tbe  lai 

Tears  later  tbe  IntHan 

tbe  white  settlers,  praedetflj  an  of  itng  »> 

fiasco   dcseentw     Mf   tantaiOmt   mn    -' 

Scotch  Irish.  toglMi.  Wdsb.  and  I^ 

dsaeent.    And  to  tbe  tfBfS  of 

cmts  tt  was  trWly  a  tend  of 

and  In  some  leeyectt  Is  yet.   In  my  elaa 

Che  Cravem.  tba  Arvvcks,  tha  Rtes. 


"'"."■  r..;£^     i..;~T    :~     t.;ir— ':":.  'C    *■"■    ^  ~j^'e 


tbe 


the  Popes,  tbe 
;  pentcrs.  the  McKlonles.  tbe 
i  Sogers,  and  oUiers. 


In  my  youth  I  was  tratf  n  aatare  Ipy 
roaming  tbe  mosmtalna 
Ing  tn  the 
row-beads,  pottery. 
When  I  was  not  at  work  at 
tether's  farm. 

I  was  an  admirar  of  omnj  Qrpes  at 
btrda.  and  trowi 

many    IwauUful    aveetawesw    of 
bbda  to  bofld^ 

young,  and  soaa  woidd  auy  onty  a  few  df  jm 
and  eootlniie  ttaair  flgM  am  to  tbe 
And  one  day  In  tmf  yooOi  I  asked  aey 
wliar»  tlsaae  birds  cease  llraea   wlwn   tAey 
would  eaaae  ■  I  ting  In  ooft  eil  tha  noejth. 
and  ha  npUsd.  •ybnmla" 

Caaeda,    In  my  yootttftd 
and  soot  for  a  land  there  was  no 
bettutlful.     In   aay   mtnd  I 
i  beaxity  of  the 
docn  of  Sgbt  and  my  admtratlaei 
for     tbam     with 

far  totfogik  tn 
to  study  about 
And  many 
Mountain  tope  I.  wonhl  gaae  far 
north  and  think  of  Oaaada.  that 
so  far  away. 

In    tbeae    Oaark    Mountains 


Relations  Between  the  United  States  utd 
CanacU 
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tn  mty  yowtb  I 

to  watch  than.    But  more  Iwaattful 
dear  night  was  whan  I  would  go 
giant  dlff  a  bali-aalle  from  asar 
there    look    toward    '"*"**^***    and 
north  Star. 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT        SSif 

or   AJLKANSAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAUB 

Tuesday^  September  II.  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  article 
entitled  "A  Message  to  Canada."  which 
was  written  l)y  Mr.  John  Park  Cravens 
of  the  magazine.  Arkansas,  and  which 
appeared  in  Canada's  national  news- 
paper, the  Globe  and  Mail,  on  Augmit 
4.  1951.  I  also  ask  that  an  editorial  in 
the  same  paper  commenting  upon  the 
article  be  printed  following  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcou),  as  follows: 

A  MXS&ACX  TO  Cansim 


I  was  born  and  reared  in  tbe  Oaark  Moum« 
tains  located  in  the  central  sotttbem  United 
States.  The  riven  and  mountains  ware 
given  French  and  Indian  names  hefora  tbe 
United  States  Government  purchased  this 
mountain  range  from  France  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchaae  In  laOS. 


I  thoo^it  of 
God's  great  nlgtak 
Cansda    and    the 
agminaS  tbe  Ay 

land  toward  the 

Ugbted   op   the 
to   guide   tbe   way. 
would  cUmb  to  tbe  top^  a  taQ 
to  gas  a  btgber  view  and  wish  I 
wti«s  like  a  bird  and  mf  to 
for  a  few  bouts'  vMt.  and  I 
be  an  ancfeastad 
wateia.  and  tbe  land 
king  wtth  bis  magic  wnd  gave  tbe 
^utlftil  colors  and  ttnta. 
I  have  never  been  to 

my  yinith  baen  a  part  of  my 
sad  aouL    Tto  ma  there  is  no 
iwrj  oatween  Canada,  and  the  Utattad 
wtMti  tt  mmes  to  mjr  loyal^  and  tova. 

Tbe  blrda  I  loved  In  my  youth  and 
love  today  knew  no  boundary  Una 
Canada  and  the  Cmted  S&atoa.    And 
two  countries  forever  be  this  way 
tkmahtpa  and  aplilt.  and  asa j 
country   and  yoor  counbcy  who  in 
youths  IdeaUasd  that  land  bayo^  tlse 
aon  never  have  that  Ideal  abattarad. 

At  the  age  of  la  I  vUuntearad  as  a  Onfted 
Statas  saldler  in  tbe  First  Wortd  War. 
tJday  I  have  a  l^ycar-«ld  aon  who 
United 


•^ 
>■ 
'* 


^1 


hot  tt 


liao 


r   ■■>!  allied 


I  a 


I 
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eoun*.  only  eoRM  into  bitoff  betwt«n  th« 
UDtt«d  Buut  and  the  BrlUiti  Common- 
VttAlth.  If  tb«j  ctnnot  coalMc*  fully,  who 
can?  Unhappily  for  th«  Western  World,  un- 
iMpptly  for  freenMn  •varjrwlMrc,  tb*  elMnc«a 
of  their  p«rtn«r»bip  bwomloi  rvally  tnutlng 
and  unahaJtabUi  art  at  th*  moment  alender. 
More  atlll,  It  seems  certain  that  the  comln« 
ti  months  wUt  be  a  period  of  partlotilar 
•train  in  BrltUb>Amerlcan  reiattona. 

The  BUrttng  point  U  the  state  of  the 
dooMittc  poUciM  m  both  countrtea.  Tbe 
United  State*  wUI  be  preparing  for  a  Presl« 
dentlal  election.  Britain  probably  will  »l»o 
be  Involved  In  or  on  the  eTe  of  an  electoral 
campalitn  duch  perwxls  are  rarely  noted 
tor  •tateamanahip  and  moderation.  This 
Urn*,  however,  a  new  twUt  of  misfortune 
may  well  be  added.  Foreign  relations,  and 
in  particular  Anglo-American  relations  are 
Ukely  to  be  an  actual  laaue  in  the  two  cam- 
palgni. 

Aneurtn  Bevan  baa  already  fired  the  first 
round  In  Britain.  In  bis  bid  for  leadership 
Ud  the  Labor  Party  he  expressly  aaks  for  a 
weakening  of  British  ties  with  the  United 
StatM  and  goes  on  record  that  a  rearmed 
ftmwlna  Bsy  be  a  greater  menace  to  world 
paaee  thmn  an  armed  Russia.  Me  stands  no 
chance  of  winning  thu  campaign  for  leader- 
ship, but  by  forcing  the  Issue  he  may  be  able 
to  decide  the  themea  upon  which  the  elec* 
total  controversy  will  turn — and  the  theme 
of  %fgn*»\v«  capitalist  America  has  already 
been  announced. 

In  the  United  Sutes.  far-eastern  policy 
can  hardly  be  left  out  of  the  Presidential 
contest,  and  here  again  some  of  the  notes 
have  already  been  sounded.  The  dlamlaeal  of 
Oeneral  &facArthur.  suppoaedly  under  pres- 
sure from  Socialist  Britain,  British  kowtow- 
ing to  Communist  China.  Britain's  sel&sh 
concern  with  Hong  Kong's  trade — all  these 
thanes  hare  been  developed  fully  in  recent 
mootht.  There  need  be  no  doubt  that  they 
wlU  return  aa  partisanship  and  temper  be- 
gin to  rise. 

Mar  can  one  draw  much  cororfort  from  the 
h<^M  that  since  In  Britain  It  Is.  roughly 
speaking. .  the  Left  that  sounds  off  moAt 
loudly  against  America,  while  In  the  United 
Statea  it  U  the  Right  which  least  loves  Mr. 
Attlee's  Britain,  tae  other  side  or  the  polit- 
ical arena  in  both  countries  will  provide  a 
neceaaary  moderation  and  cancel  the  ex- 
tremes.   This  is,  unfortunately,  not  so. 

Bnthualasm  for  America  is  far  frtan  in- 
Tarlable  in  conservative  circles  in  Britain. 
Here  the  sense  of  Empire  Is  strongest,  and 
With  it  longing  for  the  old  days  of  undivided 
British  control.  The  tendency  to  think  of 
Americana  as  antl-lmperlal  interlopers  dies 
hard.  Equally,  on  the  American  Left,  the 
picture  of  Britain  as  an  old  en>pire.  seeking, 
like  Fafnir.  t-^  lie  and  possess,  is  quite  as 
▼iTld  aa  a  mc.e  recent  interest  in  Britain's 
Socialist  experiment.  In  fact,  it  Is  true  to 
■ay  that  throughout  the  last  6  years  there 
baa  always  been  present  in  Anglo-American 
relations  some  good  grievance  or  misunder- 
standing which  enables  both  Right  and  Left 
In  both  countriea  to  throw  stones  at  the 
neighbor  across  the  Atlantic. 

As  II  this  running  undercurrent  of  friction 
were  not  enough,  there  is  the  added  dif- 
ficulty that  in  neither  country  does  any  really 
affective  group  work  constantly  at  the  task 
at  ookrectlng.  explaining.  Interpreting,  and 
enhancing  eacb  nation's  views  of  the  other. 
Hardly  any  political  leader  of  flxst-class 
caliber  In  Britain  baa  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
give  the  Ue  to  Mr.  Bevan'a  vaporing.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  slightest  murmur 
that  the  Nationalists  in  China  may  possibly 
bave  lost  the  civil  war  through  their  own 
fault  Is  pounced  upon  as  clear  evidence  of 
Communist  sympathies,  few  people  have 
iMihered  to  eorract  groai  mlsrepreaenutlons 
•bout  Britain's  trade  with  China  or  to  point 
out  that  Jananese -Chinese  trade  in  the  first 


months  aftar  the  Korean  war  actually  ax' 
panded. 

There  may  be.  Indeed  tbara  no  doubt  la,  a 
widely  difltued  and  vavna  goodwill  on  tba 
subject  of  the  "Sngllab-epeaklng  world."  but 
there  appear  to  be  vary  few  really  prominent 
citizens  who  feel  the  unity  of  tbat  vortd  m  • 
first  and  burning  call  upon  their  energtaa.  In 
America  it  is  easy  to  start  the  cheers  for  the 
gallant  Turks,  the  gallant  Greeks,  la  belle 
Prance,  and  even  Franco's  Spain.  In  Britain, 
admittedly.  It  U  more  dlfBcuit  to  work  up 
antbtislaam  for  any  foreigner:  still  tbe  Scan- 
dinavl«}  peoples  and  the  stubborn  £>utcb  can 
sometiKAs  raise  a  cheer.  But  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  two  peoples  In  whom  the 
hinge  of  th«  free  world  la  fixed,  the  Ameri- 
cana and  the  Brttlab.  the  answer  la  usually 
silence— complacent,  friendly,  euibaitsseert  or 
hostile,  according  to  the  occaatoo — bat  al- 
ienee ronetbaiai. 

Tet  will  anyone  doubt  that  their  alliance 
is  the  binge  of  the  world?  It  needs  very  llt-^ 
tie  military  and  political  arithmetic  to  add 
up  the  facts  of  Soviet  power  and  Soviet  ambi- 
tion and  to  realize  that  the  universal  balance 
of  power  la  perilously  close  to  swinging  down 
upon  the  Soviet  side  Take  away  one  lota 
from  the  Western  side  and  tbe  dreadful 
scales  begin  to  dip.  Let  the  sbaky  hands 
that  hold  together  tbe  Atlantic  world  be 
loosened  a  batrsbreadth  and  tae  Soviet  side 
of  the  balance  begins  inexorably  to  move. 
The  balance  Is  on  a  raaor's  edge  and  all  that 
holds  it  is  unity  In  the  West;  above  all  things, 
unity  in  the  BnglUh-epeaking  world. 

Stalin  la  aware  of  this  fact,  even  If  the 
English  speakers  are  not.  Tbe  sound  of 
crowbiu^  and  levers  at  work  on  the  cracks  ta 
the  Western  edifice  echoes  ciiieelfly 
through  Soviet  diplomacy,  and  no  breach  la 
pried  open  more  lovingly  than  the  ones  which 
open  between  Waahlngton.  London.  Ottawa. 
and  Canberra.  Tbe  most  satisfactory  aspect 
of  Soviet  strategy  In  the  Far  East — from  the 
Kremlin's  stand (x>irt — has  been  to  throw 
British  Labor  Ministers  and  American  Re- 
publican Senators  Into  the  same  China  pot 
and  watch  them  tx>il.  Disunity  is  tbe  hope 
and  aim  of  every  Russian  maneuver.  Even 
If  the  West  prefers  to  be  blind,  the  Soviet 
leaders  know  the  feather-balance  of  the  great 
scales  of  power  and  seek  to  break  down  the 
weight  which  British-American  unity  alone 
can  provide.  i 

It  is  the  obvioimeaa  of  tlie  Soviet  inter^ 
in  Western  dlstmity  that  persuadea  many 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  take 
a  more  llgbthearted  view  of  Brltlab-Amer- 
Ican  differences.  "Do  not."  they  plead,  "be 
upeet  by  these  surface  irritations.  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  these  apparent  disputes. 
Deep  down  the  links  of  common  tradition 
and  common  speech  hold  firm.  And  In  any 
case"— at  this  point  a  cynical  note  creeps 
in — "even  if  those  links  were  abaky.  Uncle 
Joe  would  keep  us  In  line.  Trust  tbe  Krem- 
lin. Every  time  British- American  relations 
get  Into  a  real  snarl  the  Russians  do  soma- 
thing  outrageous — and  there  we  aU  are  back 
again  in  step.  Do  let  us  forget  this  blgb- 
falutin'  stuff  about  loving  each  other  and 
defending  clvUliatlon.  It  is  our  security 
and  our  national  interests  we  have  to  de- 
fend; and.  fortunately,  the  Soviet  Union 
goes  <^n  showing  us  that  our  security  and 
tbe  defense  of  our  Interests  take  us  along 
the  same  road.  What  more  do  gou  want? 
A  Utopian  love  feast?     Be  your  age." 

One  can  perfectly  well  admit  the  validity 
of  a  good  deal  of  this  argument.  It  is  true 
that  f*ar  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  has  produced 
in  the  Western  World  a  unity  and  a  close- 
ness of  cooperation  that  would  have  seemed 
inconceivable  in  1945.  But  is  that  tbe  wbota 
story?' 

The  last  admonition.  "Be  your  age."  has  a 
sinister  ring.  By,  all  means,  be  your  age. 
But  what  sort  of  age  Is  this?  An  age,  of 
simple  power  politics.  In  which  tbe  defense 
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oC  aaconty  and  Ml 


tloa  la  taow  to  bold  la 

of  anoOMT  nattCD-atat* 

stmctora. 

la  it  tMi  Mrt  c(  af»t 

U  Mk  tka  , 

InJeetloaB  ai 
tatff  can  BBaJ^taln  ta  thm 
body  poUtle/ls  no  tfovbt 
spiring  b&^mOKieBt.    Art  Is  It 
of  age?    Or  may  it  be  another  sort  c4 
so  sinister  and  aarai 
tbe  Tnachlnattooa  o< 
periai  aznUOaaa  flC  tba 
leas  as  puMi  politla  IB  a 
caucus? 

Tbcrc  la  no  need  for  a  ] 
mj.    The  last  •  BaathawiUdo. 

laat  haU  fcar  ttf  of  aav  evils  wMch  do  Aot 
so  nuMli  tftarupt  man's  history  as  sbo^ah 
naan  himaalf 

With  older  and  i 
are  terrc»-  and  torttve.  In  tba  laM  •  i 
«e  have  beard  from  the  few  survtvors — at  the 
Brussels  tribunal  riamtnlng  Soviet  sL  ve 
ean^M — tlie  details  at  bow  whole  areas  b  ive 
been  stripped  of  their  peoples  and  the  Ex- 
pelled sent  in  open  cattle  tnicks  to  he 
Siberian  desert  of  ice.  Roc  ooe-tbtrd  at  be 
former  population  of  the  Battle  States  ipv 
remains.  The  fact  that  families  are 
fully  and  delibcnt^  sepantad  la  oal: 
Diinor  detail  ta  tbm 
tion  of  what 

In  Hungary  ttila  i 
been  given  to  tbe  horrlbic  talc, 
npcm  thousanda  at  qtzlet.  i 
only  fault  was  a  poaalUe  lack  of  sjkn- 
pathy  for  tbe  Ccoamonlat  regbae  were  ts^^cn 
Xrom  their  hosnee  after  aidalgbt 
dumped — with  barely  a  sottcaae — tn  camp#  or 
in  the  open  fields  or.  more  ominoosly.  re- 
BMrred  aeroaa  the  Soviet  frootisr. 

From  time  to  time  this  dark  maas  of  im- 
recorded  personal  misery  tr  lighted  up 
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lurid  IndlvMaal 


In  the  last  fmr 
tn 


Hwnths  tbe  senior  Catbohc  ArcHbUbap 
Hungiary  has  been  arrtatad.  held  tnmwtint^l- 
cado  and  brought  to  trial,  vrtiere.  like  a 
triloquist's  duouay.  he 
father    waa   a   kulak    and    ha 
plotted  against  tbe  regime. 

tram  tbe  West 

ttbs 


path  of  self -incrimination.  Another 
can — Robert  Voegeler — haa  returned  to  It^ 
tbe  tale  of  what  mental  and  pbyaical  or- 
tures  are  applied  to  bar  man  fnnn  his  i  nal 
dignity — the  dignity  of  martyrdom. 

This  ruthleaB  elimination  of  bumaa 
sonality  is  not  nasi  ml  only  for  those  trfao 
might  be  suspected  of  anttfoijWMialsw.  In 
the  last  6  months  Vladimir  CkBS«ntli>  G  nx- 
munlst  Foreign  Secretary  of  Oserhoslov;  tkia 
has  paid  tbe  penalty,  of  those  whose  cfxc- 
munism  does  not  take  tbe  form  of  abject  ^nd 


total  surrender  of  national  interest  to 


new  Soviet  Imperialism.  Nattnnallsm  and  pa' 


the 


trlotiam  may  not  be  tbe  s^tpngest  def  ei 
human    perscnallty.    yet    they    are 
enough  to  be  marked  down  in  the  St^elsi 
elimination  of  man. 

Such  are  the  methods  for  minds  whlcbj  i 
Communists  feel  they  cannot  bend  or 
But  for  tbe  young  IwUMons  growing  up  vrflib- 
in  tbe  Soviet  orbit  the  process  of  dehum  mi- 
aatlon  need  not  be  carried  on  by  torture  and 
terror.    Before  the  mold  of  genuine,  iide- 


Bt.  it  can  be 


itc« 


pmdent  manhood  has 
away  in  the  fximace  of 
laaas  hypnbais. 

Movhere  Is  the  success  of  this  mettiod 
btihf  put  toort  sbarfAj  to  the  test  tha  i  tn 
Oeimany.  where  Soviet  hopes  are  ptnnejl  on 
"winning  tbe  youth."    But  the 


the 


pncoBa 
Pmrty 
Party 
MaA  be  asked  tt 

Trusaaii  la 

•        MiX.a«90i» 


A  5^52 
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.ene9  tbftt  *lUpubllcftn  Uaders  tn  Coo- 
•r*  Mm  •rr»n4  boy*  ot  btg  biulnaM  acd 
kl  iMrtrUafi." 
Wb«t  (eta  imilw  th«  hid*  of  Mr.  Truin*n 
•nd  his  follotrara  particularly  U  tb«  ctuurga 
mMa»  by  R«put>ttc«n  oppo&enu  that  tbm/' 
IU«a  «tr«  coddled  MMt  tUMMd  aoftlr  by  th^ 
SooacTClt  and  Tnanaa  atfrnlnlatratlona.  It 
borta  now  that  tba  American  peopla-HUUl 
Cte  a^mtalatratloo — have  flnalty  coih*  to 
r«eo«ntae  just  what  the  Rads  are  trying  to 
do  to  ua.  It  hurts,  too.  becauaa  there  ts  no 
poMlbla  cacap*  fruni  the  fact  that  step  after 
•tay  ira*  taken  by  thea*  admlnlatratlons  up 
wmtU  1946  and  even  thereafter,  which 
booatcd  the  Reds  In  Sussla  and  more  lately 
la  China.  They  don't  like  it.  either,  when 
•re  made  that  individuals  in  the 
int  hare  been  disloyal — yet  they 
have  been  forced  to  go  ahead  with  loyalty 
teMa  to  safeguard  the  country  because  In- 
dtrkhula  have  been  shown  to  be  disloyal, 
ani  aooM  ot  tH^em  are  now  In  jail,  aome  are 
and  SMne  are  out  of  the  Oorcminent. 


raxmAW  AurzAirr  in  vntioc 
Tbe'  Presldentt  already  is  getting  into  bis 
•IrMe  for  the ;l&5a  campaign.  HU  recent 
apaech  to  a  group  of  western  political  lead- 
en In  San  Franclaco.  where  he  had  goiM 
to  open  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Confer- 
eaoe.  aras  vituperative.  Further.  It  U  the 
boaat  ot  some  of  his  followers  Mr.  Truman 
ts  getting  ready  another  "give  em  hell" 
campaign.  The  chargea  of  defamation. 
theeelore.  against  RepubUcana.  considering 
the  aoorce.  are  enough  to  break  tbe  soft 
bearu  of  ^be  American  people — if  tbey 
didn't  make  them  laugh. 

Tbe  Trumanltes  protest,  too.  against  the 
Republican  chargea  of  graft,  political  Influ- 
ence, mink-coat  gifts,  deep  freezers,  waate 
of  the  people's  money,  and  so  forth.  Of 
course  they  do.  Tbey  defend  themselves  In 
every  way  they  csui.  This  howl  about 
defamation  U  the  lateet  wrlnHle. 

Every  one  Is  or  should  be  for  "clean  elec- 
tions." The  tempo  of  election  canipalgns. 
however.  Is  set  by  the  men  at  the  top.  In 
1M8.  the  Republican  fampaign  was  pleaaant 
and  good  tempered  when  Oovemor  Dewey,  aa 
a  tough  prosecuting  attorney,  might  have 
torn  the  Truman  admiulatratlon  to  shreds. 
Hot  so  the  Truman  campaign,  when  the 
n^iident  set  out  to  "give  'em  hell."  Nor 
are  the  Republicans  next  year  golixg  to  pull 
their  punchM — nor  should  they. 


Death  of  Hon.  Walter  P.  Stacy.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nortil 
Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o»  ' 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  KOEY 

or  NOBTH  CASOUNa 

nf  TBE  SBtATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

THesday.  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  HOEY.'  Mr.  President.  Hon.  Wal- 
ter P.  Stacy,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina,  died  last 
Tbursday  in  his  home  in  Raleigh.  He 
wms  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  our  Slato 
has  imxluced.  and  his  fame  had  spread 
throughout  the  Nation.  Four  Presi- 
dents of  th«  United  States — Coolidge. 
Hoover.  Roosevelt,  and  Tnunao— had 
called  upon  him  to  seire  on  tM|W»Tiul 
boards  to  settle  nattonal  labor  contro- 
versies He  had  betn  strongly  urged  for 
appointment  to  the  Unite  i  States  Su- 


•V' 


pretne  Court.  *oA  be  would  l»f«  fraecd 
that  high  triljunal. 

Judse  Stacy  made  ta»aj  ulweiiiJJCM 
worth  recording.  One  was  tn  diftriag  a 
liberal  as  "a  person  who  is  not  willinc 
for  the  law  to  be  Interpreted  as  it  la 
writtea"  Another  was  that  "in  North 
Carolina  the  voice  of  the  people  la  ttw 
voice  of  ftoabty." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Appendlz  of  the  Rbcoo  a 
very  splendid  editorial  from  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  paying  tribate  to 
Judge  Stacy. 

These  be^  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rteamm. 
as  follows: 

At  Its  Bbbt 

ever  since  becoming  a  State,  Mortb  Caro- 
lina haa  prklad  tlaeU  jpativ  ««(»  the  high 
quality  of  ite  |udl«lfy.  For  M  yean  <the 
last  30  of  them  conttmaousr  Chief 
Walter  Parker  Stacy,  who  died 
embodied  the  North  Carolina  judiciary  at 
lU  best. 

Tbe  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Chief 
Justice  Stacy  waa  bom  at  Anaonvllle  oa 
December  36.  18M.  and  spent  his  boyhood 
in  several  different  tdwns  tn  the  State.  Be 
attracted  State- wide  attention  early  in  life 
as  an  iiiilslsmllt  sttideBt  and  debater  at 


t^  reports  of  the 


Stales 


{»0i 
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the  Unlwielty  of  ISorth  Cvollna. 
After  only  4  years  of  mlasnee  at 

ton.  tbe  only  city  in  which  he  ever  praetleed 
law.  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  I91S 
general  ■■■imlhlj  In  1916  he  baeaae  at  SI 
the  youngest  superior  court 

In  IMO.  Jndge  Stacy 
aseoclate  justice  at  the 
occasion  marking  the  laat  time  he  had  ap|K>- 
sition  for  nomination  during  bis  90  years 
on  the  comrt.  Daring  his  first  term  he  waa 
appointed  ciila<  JimOtn.  a  poetttop  be  held 
kmger  tbaa  any  otiMr  ■■■«  tn  ttae  hitHaty  of 
the  State. 

High  esteem  for  Chief  Jiistlce  Stacy  in 
North  Carolina  was  well  nigh  universal,  but 
his  reputation  waa  by  no  meana  mnflnfd  to 
this  State.  He  flrst  attracted  natkiaal  at- 
tention as  tbe  member  of  a 
Eoard   appointed  by 

1938  and  his  service  oa  that  ■oatd  was  so 
outstanding  that  he  wae  later  named  to 
serve  on  nuinetow  Oftber  labor  boerrti  by 
Presidents  Hoover.  Booeevelt.  and  Traraan. 
He  served  as  chalrmsgi  of  boards  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  deal  with  ICatkMk- 
wlde  textile  and  steel  strtkes  and 
man  of  the  Important 
Conference  called  by  PreMtfiBt  Ttuiaaa  la 
1945. 

Chief  Jiistice  Stacy  waa  eassntiany  a  Jadga 
and  his  viewpoint  was  prlmarUy  that  of  an- 
impartial  arbiter.  However,  be  had  bis 
own  philosophy  of  government  aiMl  that 
philosophy  was  pertiapa  eapresead  best  in  in 
opinion  deli  -d  aevaral  years  ago  in  whlcb 
he  said: 

"In  Sort.  ana.  tbe  votee  of  tbe  peo- 

ple ts  the  v^       of  finality." 

Tiiat  same  philoeophy  ts  reflected  in  nu- 
merous other  oplniona  written  by  the  Ute 
chief  Justice,  who  was  also  noted  for  bta 
impatlBnee  with  any  taaidency  to  tbwait 
Jxistlce  by  resort  to  teebnlcalltlea.  Although 
he  was  a  member  at  a  court  which  was 
sometimes  torn  by  factkmallam.  particularly 
In  his  early  service,  he  was  never  part  of 
any  faction.  His  opinions  were  usually  tbe 
opinio^  Of  a  laajottty.  but  maay  of  bis  I 
optntoQs 
views. 


V 

EXimeiON  OF  RFMARK.S 

V  or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  ixmaijkMA 
Of  TBI  BOUSf  OF  BBPBBBVTATIVl^ 
Fridmg,  September  14.  1951        | 

I  Mr.  hAHMRI.    Mr.  Speaker,  it 
\»eem  that  the  United  States  Gove 
{is  owed  in  the  oki\abtA  ssme  d 

I I  ■!  Biwili     First  yoaatttt  and  then 

do  DOC. 

It  is  strikiiicly  pecuhar  that 
•  qpdek  dedaioa  is  BMde  and  then ; 
tbe  ittoation  changes,  an4  ft 
cannot  be  made. 
David  Kteek.  the  oQ  editor  «(  ttie 

and  the  TUw 
Hcn  rtmninj  a 
of  articles  in  Ihoae  ufius|ini  m. 
the  grab  of  tbe  titlrlinik  tar  the  ^de  al 
Qoremment.  has  eoae  op  with  anhtt  er 
expose  which  makes  most  interes^az 
readinc. 

Jlcre  is  tbm  Boat  recent  ''First  yoa 
tfc  and  then  you  don't"  in  tbe 


Ocnrer  j 

(By  DavM  K4ek> 

tn  the  Gotf  at 
IB  bays  and  ta  tnJMs  off  tbe 
gained  ■eoMBSHa  for 


I 


Althoygh  be  never  bscama  ttae  Widest 
member  of  the  court  la  point  d  yeais.  hia 
acuvity  off  the  beacta  waa  rwrtatted  aterpty 
in  recent  years  by  pbgpetasl  tnArmttlSB. 


■Bd  Ar:zcr..i 
River. 

the  Colo- 

s  State  la 

a  ^«ter  ifccrt- 

wt-_:cii  will 

«Eda,r:|er    our 


r.    :iz  ?o-utiiera 


wrfTT  l>e    i.jvrm.e'd   j,i   5ureiy  3d 


.# 
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n  stnick  by  war  or  pe«ttl«nce. 
wimout  water  the  pgpntetkm  aoi  only 
caiioot  continue  to  llMiUie,  tat  many 
now  ltTln«  In  thi«  area  would  hare  to 

t1>e  strustale  which  has  devetopcd  be- 
twma  Caltfomla  and  Arizona  over  the 
tttstrtbution  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  u  not  a  neir  Iwue.  but  another 
in  the  flKht  for  water  in  the 
.  Prom  earhest  history  the 
has  depended  upiMi  water  for 
Itfe.  and  wtMr  hM  been  the  center  of 
Ttolent  oooisofersy.  Control  of  water 
was  the  key  to  sunlval  In  this  arid  re- 
gion, and  today,  even  with  all  the  modem 
developments  to  save,  salvage,  and  store 
water  and  to  utilize  every  possible  water 
source,  there  is  not  enough  water  in  the 
Southwest  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Arixcma  wants  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  California  recognbtes 
the  right  of  Artaona  to  water  to  which 
that  State  is  tcffally  entitled.  But  Arl- 
^iKona  now  wants  more  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  than  is  neceasary  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  its  present  population. 
Arizona  wants  water  to  develop  arid  des- 
ert regions  tn  that  State  which  are  at 
praent  largely  uninhabited,  and  have 
no  large  centers  of  population. 

Here  in  souUiem  California  our  prob- 
leai  is  to  supply  water  to  a  population 
already  residing  in  our  cities  and  towns 
and  in  agricultural  areas  already  devel- 
oped and  producing.  Our  people  work 
in  defense  industries  which  are  turning 
out  vitally  important  materials  for  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Our  agrtculturtd  area,  which  depends 
upon  irrigation,  in  Los  Angeles  County 
amounts  to  185.000  acres  and  produces 
fniits  and  nuts,  vegetables,  livestock,  and 
dairying  products  which  are  an  impor- 
tant contributioa  to  the  Nation's  food 
supply. 

If  Arizona  succeeded  in  obtainiiig  the 
water  it  wants  from  the  Colorado  River, 
It  would  do  so  by  taking  away  this  sup- 
ply from  existing  operating  projects  in 
California.  Arizona's  proposals,  if  ap- 
proved, threaten  to  wipe  out  the  rights 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  to  Colorado  River 
'Water  which  would  be  disastrous  for  all 
the  people  in  this  area. 

California  entered  into  water  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
during  the  period  of  1C30  to  1934  upon 
the  expectation  that  California  agencies 
would  be  entitled  Uo  use  an  aggregate  of 
substantially  5.400,000  acre-feet  annually 
of  Colorado  River  water.  UikIW  this 
expectation.  California  cgencles  entered 
into  contracts  to  underwrite  the  entire 
cost  of  Hoover  Dam  and  power  plant 
and  to  repay  the  cost  of  tlie  All-Ameri- 
can  Caiml.  and  undcxtook  the  financing 
and  cons*  ruction  of  other  works  and 
facilities  to  utilize  the  full  amount  of 
Colorado  River  water  covered  by  Interior 
Department.  All  of  thj  main  works 
have  been  built  and  are  in  operation. 

These  works  involve  an  investment  by 
CaliToraia  of  over  $550,000,000.  and  ob- 
viously de%elopmenu  involving  such 
large  investments  and  commitments 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  if  there 


had  been  aar  do«M  aaM»g  the  Cali- 
fornia agencies  euuceiuet!  as  to  the 
valicBty  of  Caltfomia's  rights  to  Colo- 
rado River  water. 

Arizona  proposes,  however,  to  limit  the 
use  of  Colorado  River  water  by  Califor- 
nia to  about  3  JMJOO  acre-feet  aammOj, 
an  amount  that  watOd  vnrhOe  abooi 
1,500,000  aere-fect  less  than  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  present  operating  projects 
in  California. 

California  needs  every  drop  of  water 
from  the  CokmuSo  River  to  which  we 
are  entitled,  and  we  cannot  agree  to  any 
reduction  in  that  amount  when  such 
a  reduction  will  affect  our  whoie  popula- 
tion. The  entire  I'ueitiil  plain:  region 
from  Los  Angeles  County  on  the  north 
to  Sa^  Diego  County  on  the  south,  an 
area  with  a  present  population  of  about 
5,000,000,  is  using  Colorado  Rirer  water 
to  meet  present  demands,  and  is  al>- 
solutely  dependent  upon  this  source  to 
meet  all  future  water  needs. 

Just  because  you  may  have  wator  now 
by  merely  opening  the  tap  in  your  kitch- 
en, bathroom,  or  to  sprinkle  your  lawn, 
do  not  be  led  to  beheve  that  this  can 
always  continue  without  interruption. 
Tou  all  know  the  aU  saying  that  '^e 
nerer  miss  the  wsler  til  the  well  runs 
dry."  Well,  that  can  hrppen  in  Los 
Angeles  and  southern  Caltfomia  unless 
we  continue  to  fight  viguw.^  for  our 
.  water  rights  from  the  Colorado  River. 
I  shall  certainly  do  toy  part  to  preserve 
California's  just  and  Vbgad  rights  to  Colo- 
rado River  water  and  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  reduction  in  the  amotmt  of 
water  we  are  now  receiving  tram  this 
source. 


Tkoabs  Dowi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  dsicoir 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPBBBTTATTVBS 

Monday.  August  20.  19S1 

Mr  NORBLAD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  inehide 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Yakima 
rWash.)  Herald  of  August  17.  1951.  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Ice  Harbor 
Dam.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
is  the  largest  newspaper  puUiidied  in 
the  congresskmal  district  wherein  the 
dam  would  be  located. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thttkbs  Doww 

Fisheries  experts  coiinecte<l  with  the  ccm- 
miselons  of  Oregon  azul  Washington  and  tta« 
United  States  PWi  mad  WUdlUO  Service  in- 
sist that  major  dMBa  on  Vbm  Umm  Snate 
River  Will  destroy  a  larfl*  pareaaSsps  ef  tta 
in  ttw  OoioBsMa  BHer. 
at  the  dama  heiamer  on  their 
enentlatity  in  the  productlaa  of  pmwei.  •• 
aide  to  naTigatlon.  in  tbe  eantiot  ef  floods 
and  for  the  irrigatioa  of  arid  landi 

Tli«  tnx  of  four  dsias  te  ont  ualt.  and 
the  dam  eurrentty  bateg  pnasd  la  Gaa^rMi^ 
1*  Ice  Harbor.  Initial  spfrspriattoiM  for 
tbts  Derrter  hSTe  been  writtsa  teto  MB*,  and 
then  cut  out  of  ttkoaa  Mtti,  aaverml  taaaa  in 
ttus  and  in  recent  seeslona  at 


Afaw 


pitt 


before   a 

for  sad 

are  coBcaaxnttlng  tliefi  flrs  on 

c^iaferencc   eesHiSttee.    And   the  pros 

eat  acnas  ymtj  Una*.  «vcn_wttlitB 

v'» 

Wby? 

CCOBOBBlC 

l^mtng  to  be 

the   Pacific 
I^stion  as  a  whole.    Pohtica.  as  the 
Is  politics. 
E«n   tn   Talrtma,   we  are   not 
^tth  tha  prtmary  resotts  '^ 
Igll's  soecaas  or  falhire.    We 

1^  open  Bkule  Rtrar  or  oaa  taat  la 
<^  course.     We  a?e  avmre  at  aat— ■»*■ 
—   a  food  and  as  a  reereattonal 
"the  inqMrtanee  to  this  entire  area  of 
r-fOid  baaeSta  fipoaa  pow.  tahBid  wt 
ays.  trngatiaB'aad  flood  coattot  la  n 

too.  __ 

In  any  dtrcet  eonittct  of  ufcJw.UsM 
r^ulta  as  arlseS  tn  the  case  of  Ice  Bi 
llam.    bove'var.  ooe   Is  foraad  to 
«x_parattve      values.     No 
^BCttcal:  The  Ice  Harbor  O 
wttlkoitt  rapportlag 


ircnaydapan 

( C  the  Mlmon  if  tbe  dams  arc  tntflt. 
1e  either  dams  or  fksh  in  the 
4nd  we  have  w^t  been  li^araaaad  by 
t  a  dlaroimt  tha  alacaHd  taadaaony  of 


thi 

and 
tb) 


a 

The: 
of  tbe  lea 
as  good  today  as  they  ever 
1  bey  are  good  enough  for  us. 

Tlie  staapic  fact  is  that  we  do  not  need  t£^ 

as  wv  aaed  tt^t 
ta  the  CoMBaMa  Btaar.    Tbat  is 
to  tihe  powar  sofiA 
are  other  and  ooo^e 
jar   sources    of   kilowatts    to 
ircdiiced.    And   we   cannot   become    at   all 
^thuBlaaKle  abowt  Iba  xrat  -nkat  at  aihit 
WOMj  aaaens  ciaiaMd  nr  lata 
If  the  eeaffaaeMce  eoaxaiitts*  < 
to  litfrtBta   wtth    both 

the    basic    interest    ctf    Uie 
NorthwaR  rcgtem.  in  Bind,  it  w^I 
tejcct  the  Ice 


Red 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MUbTER 


:aitvm 

p.  AMonst  22, 1951 

Mr.   ICULTZB.    Mr.  Sweater.   I  a^i 
to  can  to  the  attwitiwi  «f 

the  foBBwtag  artiele.  whk^ 
in  tbe  September  I95I  issoie 

ati 

Saw 


(More  evidence  of  sntl-SemltlaBa  tn 
iQviat  Union  is  coming  to  UghS  aU  ttk>  tlmit. 
tt  June  «e  pobli^Md  a  atagy  «f  tha  sob- 
Sect   by  Victor  Laaky.    Itow  w*  pnttax  la- 
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him  a  Jasrish  fuostaL 

We  knew  qbIj 
ba  tha  factory,  and 
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NXVD  MaUreal  aseunty  forcw)  twic*  a  d«y. 
Bui  I  VM  fTM  to  do  whatever  I  wanted  with 
IB7  ipww  UOM.  8*v«ral  tnontba  after  my 
flnt  BOl»ct  with  the  Jewtah  famlllea  of 
▼ovoshUovgrad.  I  received  an  order  to  prepar* 
for  tnmafcr  wUhta  M  hours 


rr  NKTo 

iMMceeded  in  coaUctlDg  xny  Jewlah  friend 
In  the  locai  Soviet.  "They  are  tending  you 
to  B*ku,"  be  toid  me,  "where  you  will  work 
in  the  cdl  reflneriea.  They  auapect  you  of 
knowing  too  much  about  present  conditlona 
In  thto  town.  I  will  give  you  the  name  of 
the  rahbl  In  Baku  who  will  oertalnly  do 
what  he  can  for  you." 

AMI  he  did.  When  I  went  to  aee  tbe  rabbi. 
X  -Hptrtrrl  to  Had  an  intimidated,  afflicted 
oaan.  like  the  majority  of  Soviet  Jewa  I  had 
already  met.  Inauad,  I  found  a  real  giant. 
who  had  a  long  white  beard  and  hair,  which 
gave  him  a  Whilcal  appearance.  "I  am  one 
of  the  few  Caucasian  Jewi  who  uaed  to  live 
in  ttoa  mountaina."  be  toid  me  "The  Czar 
aad  the  Beda  did  everything  they  could  to 
•■Blhilate  tta,  and  there  are  very  few  of  ua 
left.  But  you  aee  that  I  am  atlU  liere.  and 
I  wUl  help  you  aa  much  aa  I  can."  He  gen« 
eroualy  provided  me  with  food,  alnce  It  waa 
very  dlfLcult  for  a  ttranger  to  find  anything 
to  eat  in  Baku  at  that  time 

But  apparently  the  NKVD  found  out  that 
I  bad  contacted  the  rabbi,  and  In  a  week 
I  waa  sent  to  Yalta  to  work  In  a  tobacco 
plant.  There  waa  a  young  Jew  among  the 
workers  there  who  aliared  a  ba*rrftck  with  me. 
It  waa  not  hara  for  me  to  identify  him  be- 
eauae  the  oth^r  workers  all  referred  to  hink 
aa  "tha  Jew."  Ke  came  from  Leningrad,  and 
was  a  former  atudei^t  at  the  Inatttute  of 
TachiKHQgy  there.  But  be  had  been  expelled 
froBi  the  college  after  his  parents  were  de« 
ported  on  charges  of  disloyalty  to  the  state. 
and  he  had  to  work  as  a  laborer  to  earn  a 
living.  After  more  than  a  year'a  agonized 
search,  he  finally  located  hU  family  In  Cen- 
tnU  AflU  through  the  channels  of  the  Jewlah 
community  in  Yalta. 

"Nobody  wlH  ever  know,"  he  told  me.  "how 
many  of  ua  disappeared,  never  to  return. 
What  we  want  la  to  be  left  alone,  that's  all; 
because  we  hare  seen  that  there  cannot  be 
any  aastmllatlon,  even  If  we  speak  Russian 
and  nerar  leave  the  country.  I  don't  mind 
working  bare  aa  a  laborer.  You  can  hardly 
miaglne  what  I  sulTered  at  college.  There  I 
naet  with  systematic,  so-called  scientific  dis- 
crimination. I  waa  barred  from  all  social 
life,  nobody  trlv*d  to  be  friendly  with  mt, 
and  I  could  not  participate  in  any  extracur- 
ricular activity.  Here  they  call  me  "the 
Jew  and  hate  me.  but  at  least  their  antl- 
Bmatttmcu  hmt  hidden  under  a  peeudo-sclen- 
tlfte.  ecdalistic  cloak.  ' 

Three  months  after  I  came  to  Yalta,  he 
waa  arrested  on  charges  of  political  opposi- 
tion and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

On  July  2.  IMl.  my  turn  came.  I  waa 
arrvated  by  the  NKVD  because,  as  a  foreigner, 
I  waa  considered  to  be  a  potential  collaho- 
rator  of  ti»  Oermans.  who  had  Just  invaded 
Russia.'  In  thoae  tragic  daya.  when  the  Ger- 
man armies  had  penetrated  deeply  into  So- 


'Eorroi's  NcTi.— We  aaked  the  author  to 
explain  thix  statement.     Here  Is  his  reply: 

"It  la  hard  .or  m'>  to  explain  the  Ruaslan 
attitude  to«rard  the  Jews  dtiring  World  War 
IL  From  peraonai  experience  I  know  that 
In  the  first  days  of  the  German  attack,  a 
great  number  of  Jews  were  arrested  by  the 
NKVD.  Before  I  reacbad  Aktjublnsk  con- 
centration ca.^p.  I  went  through  11  prisons, 
and  everywhere  I  found  man.  Jevra  among 
the  prlaonera.  Almost  all  of  tham  were  ar- 
raated  in  the  first  weeka  after  the  Oennan 
invatfon.  in  Aktjubinak  itself  I  found  thou- 
aaada  ot  Jews,  although  I  do  net  know  the 
exact  number..  They  were  mostly  from  the 
Baltic  region,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  and  In- 
cluded aoma  Oerman  Jews  who  had  escaped 
tu  Buaala  aftar  1CS3.     There  were  also  Jewa 


Ttet  tarrltdry.  tba  aaeret  pollec  aaoBcd  to 
have  Botbliif  better  to  do  tban  laimeh  a  Mf 

manhunt  for  Jews.  Many  thousands  filled 
newly  created  eoncentratlon  campa,  or  went 
to  prlaon.  But  among  thoae  who  were  not 
taken  undier  tbe  proteetkm  a€  tbe  IfKVD, 
tb*  spark  of  suHdaillf  waa  atUl  alive. 

When  the  high  holtdaji  came.  I  feosd  my- 
self m  the  huge  prlaOli  at  Charkoe.  exlst- 
tng  under  tl^e  noet  Inhuman  conditions.  I 
waa  In  a  e«n  built  for  5  btrt  actually  shared 
by  40  persons.  Neverthelesa,  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  holiday  in  my  life,  becaaae  wben 
I  went  on  my  10-minute  walk  otMoan  In 
the  prison  yard,  one  of  tbe  gnarda  bdnded 
me  a  big  food  package.  "An  old  waamn  left 
It  for  you,"  he  said.  "She  would  not  leave 
her   name." 

I  don't  know  how.  In  thoae  dsya  of  con- 
fusion and  danger,  the  Jews  of  Charkov  could 
learn  the  name  of  a  Jewlah  prtaoner  In  the 
overcrowded  prison  of  tbetar  ctty.  or  how  they 
managed  to  find  food  for  me  wben  tbere  waa 
the  most  acute  ihnrtaBi.  ttpeciallj  in  t^zt 
part  of  the  country.  Who  will"  ever  know 
the  L'mlts  of  Jewlah  Ingenutty  wben  there  la 
a  question  of  helping  a  brotber  in  need? 


Problems  of  tke  A{ed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 


or  wrw  TC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRlSENTATIV«S 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaTe 
granted  me  by  unanimoiis  consent.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  made  by 
Hon.  Oscar  R.  Ewlng,  tne  Federal  Secu- 
rity Administrator,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  cerpmonies  for  the  He- 
brew Home  for  the  Aged.  5901  Palisade 
Avenue,  Riverdale.  Bronx.  K.  ¥..-<»  Sun- 
day afternoon,  September  16.  1951. 

I  recommend  it  as  a  splendid  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  matter,  as  well  as  a 
deserving  tribute  to  a  line  institution, 
the  product  of  the  ixigenulty.  industry, 
and  faithfulness  of  the  many  who  have 
selflessly  devoted  themselves  to  the 
laudatory  task  of  mildzig  life  peaceful 
and  restful  for  the  aged. 

The  address  folic  ws: 

When  you  dedicate  a  new  institution,  you 
annotmce  to  the  world  that  you  are  making 
a  fresh  start.  And  nothing  in  all  the  world 
is  more  fitting  than  to  make  a  freeh  start 
with  our  older  people.  That  la  what  you 
are  d<Ang.  and  all  of  you  who  have  put  so 

from  various  places  in  tbe  Soviet  Unioo. 
Many  of  the  fonlgn-bam  Jews  spoke  Yid- 
dish, and  the  Ruaatana  may  bare  »«itw|^i4 
It  waa  a  German  dialect  and  that  those  who 
spoke  it  menaced  Ruaalan  aecurity. 

"The  Russians  themselves  explained,  later 
on.  when  most  of  the  Jewish  prtsosMts  wsra 
removed  behind  the  Ural  Moantatea  for  de- 
fense work  in  varlotia  mm^m,  ttiat  tbey  had 
arrested  the  Jewa  to  paoucit  tbem  from  the 
Germans.  This  explaaHMtat  la  fblae,  becai_ 
in  ths  first  and  most  dangerous  weeks  and 
months  of  tbe  German  Invasion,  the  Jews 
remained  in  prison  even  in  highly  exposed 
places  like  Charkov.  They  were  sent  to  con- 
centraUoQ  campa  In  Siberia,  central  Arts. 
and  the  Far  Bast  only  when  tbe  Soviets 
needed  tbem  as  workers  in  tbe  newly  created 
war  plants.  Tbe  Russians  mav  so  little  dis- 
tinction between  Jews  and  Germans  that 
often  tbey  put  German  war  aad  civil  pris- 
oners m  already  eetabltahed  Jewtris  eampa. 
where  both  were  treated  tbe  same." 


mB^li  of  yooT  hearts,  your  eneisy,  and  ^JiMt 
■ijrter  iBto  the  fulflllment  of  tbe  dream  of 
this  beautiful  new  home  for  the  aged  havw 
a  ylgbt  to  feel  that  you  are  rendertnf  a 
aa^  i<i,  e  to  others  wtilcb  ta  tn  the  noMMl 
Liadiuui  fla  rencHQB  espreaaaoo. 

t  am  trvly  heawired  to  be  wltb  you  thie 
afternoon.  In  recent  years,  abice  I 
ba^  In  WaabinftoB,  I  bsve  become 
ai^  more  biMraalad  tn  the  probi'^ms  of 
aging  hi  Amertea.  Bat  I  have  an  even  tnore 
personal  interest  in  tbla  tnstltatlon  bene 
m  Rrverdale.  I  Uve  in  Btvcrdale.  too.  My 
bone  la  onij  a  few  bloeks  from  here.  So 
I  Mceaae  tbe  Hebrew  Borne  for  tbe  Aged. 
aiB  tts  reaktenta,  as  nelgbbors.  I  am  sure 
tmn  wUI  be  good  neighbors,  and  I  am  prood 
tolbave  tbem  here. 

iTbls  new  borne  la  a  ayicbol  of  the  quiet 
resolution  that  lagolac  on  tn  tbe 
of  our  Natlan.  Oar  population  la 
swtftly  and  inexorably. 
to4ay  than  ever  In  our 
gri«t  advances  te  artaace  and  the 
InltRnMra  well-betag  bSTe  made  loi 
pcHllble  for  us.  We  have  more  older  people 
Inltbe  United  States  than  ever  before.  And 
t^s  is  even  more  important:  the  prupmdOtt 
ofioMar  people  tn  our  population 
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■ot  ao  wy  loag 
tftat  oookt  beCaQ  an  old 
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It  la  atai  too  early  for  as  to 
of  Iwbaa  tbla  graa«  diaage  wfli  menT  to 

But  we  do  know  this:  that  it 
have  an  effect  on  our  whole  way  of  life, 
om  our  work,  our  pnxhxtlon,  am  letoure  time; 
oi#  fawiiy  gaiaftoMahlpa.  and  en  all  of  tto 
Ti»|i<i  tttngs.  Mg  and  little,  that  make  tip  o«r 

|Mi  have  stood  before  the  world  as  a  jomag 
arid  eif  ooa  Batlan.  taking  from  the  OM 
Wftdd  tbe  beet  it  bad  to  offer  and  fuataf 
lakhla  Bew  World  a  new  and  youthful  eivlU- 
zafion  erf  otir  own.  Now  we  liave  grown  out 
of  tbe  American  adolescence.  We  are  ma- 
1^99  today. 

fluoaftwat  our  hJatory  vre  have 
lutky  people.      Wben  w« 
pangs  of  the 

to    have   tbe   leadership   of 
eratlon  at  great  men — Wi 
and  Mart  term  and 
and 
In  the  travail  of 
diiced  a  great  humanitarliM  Twrnk^mx,  Abnu 
hatn  Lincoln.     In  the  deptba  of  tbe  deptae 
sldn  we  fomd  new  hope  aad  new  enniytmmf^^ 
in)  tbe  leaderahip  of  Praaklln  D.  Booaevitft. 
Tl^ese    were    personalities    who    made 
on  their/tunes;  we  produced  th< 
very  nick  of  time. 

now  our  country  is  faced  witb  a 
ity.  heaner  and  aoe* 
than  ever  before.      We  are 
taa  neceastty  of  taking  tbe 
I  tbe  free  world  in  a  wortd-wlde 
Ideologies.      Not   tiU    10   years   ^o 
hi4tory  thrust  us  so  squarely  Into  tbe 
middle  of  the   iiiaaiiliiM  c< 
tea:^ons.     Now  we  ate  ai^e^ad  tea. 

for  peace,  a  battle  tbat  calte  tqKn  an 


whole   world   of         

who  yearn  for  treedona— looks  to 
ure  leadership. 

agam  we  have  been 
of  good  fortune.      In 
way  Ood  ba 


oa  the  maet  dtfleult.  moat  dangerooa,  anoat 

the       Biyyflciint  period  In  aU  our  history.      Tba 

LUes      lutfve  of  our  population  has  changed,  and. 

wilh   tbe   tniTsaeint  level  of   ■Mlibllj.   of 

stamina,  of  eapartanoa.  of  ralmnsM,  vae  fbee 

!  cnmplerttiaa  of  ow  ttoae  better  fortified 

iver  tn  aU  oar  bMovy. 

tbla  revolution  of  tbe  birthdays  Ism 

ralaed  many  probtema  which  we  bava 

yet  to  solve.     Mostly,  they  are  hunoan  prol>- 

Isi^     We  have  not  yet  leamad  bow  to  ad- 

pam  canaclvea  to  the  new  age  aUwUuw  at 

o\4  popotetlon.    We  bave  not  yet  aunaaili 

iniadapung  ouraeteee  to  tbe  needs  ef  oidar 

pe^e  or  in  baiping  tbaaa  adapt  In  turn  to 


Institutlooa  which  are 
welfare  of  hnmanity. 

i  need  not  teU  you  that  Amertcanaof  tbe 
faith  have  earned  for  thaaael«aa  an 
reputauon  in  the  h 
To^  fellow  rtriF*"*  know  that 
Jews  have  far  ganamltaaa  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  tbe  pMBrntftoB^ieB.  the  humani- 
tarian mo^ementa.  Ifte  sBpanl^ttlana  flar 
welfare,  tliat  aiw  so  pientlM^ba 
It  is  hardly  surprisflng  that  *yiei> 
Mig  those  wurklBg 

;  aging  m  America. 

w>^  ty»m  CoonciL  of 

and 

the  National  Council  of    

of    local    Jewtah   gnmps 
have  set  outstanding  ea— flee  tn 
Beids  of  health.  recreatiDn,  grei^  Bvtog. 
counseling,  aad  eonunuaity  surveys. 
Ton   have 
of  brotherly 

its    nkodem    eooBtiBevart ;     the    in' 
realistic.  iJailbafert  eSeat  to  help  thoae  wBo 
need  help. 

I  bave  eoaee  knowledge  of  how  much  work 
and  tto^^a  — "*  love  went  Into  the  adiieve- 
it   of    t*<*w  new   Bitlitaw    Borne    for    tbe 
I  kxww  tlw  atary  of  bow  the  honae 
In  Harlem  and  bi.  ttnnngB 

, ever-inereaatng  tkandHapa 

the  home  sou^t  to  bring  cheer  and  hope 
to  its  raairienti  And  I  know  how  aw  geaa 
^SMB  of  a  new  home,  a  place  of  annflght 
and  happineaa  and  wactotii  and  love,  waa 
bom,  and.  fimally.  wben  tbe  war  ended,  bow 

d  gave  to 
it  is.  M 
abnply  a  building  of  wood  and 
ia  a  part  of  yourselves  for  all  tba 
fo  kMfe  upon  and  understand  and  accept — 
BBl  ^  ■sontiment.  but  a  veaaai  of  love,  a  Uv- 
1^  sftobol  of  Uiat  great  pteuept  which  an 
It  rabbi  called  toe  very  iieMnna  of  Ju- 
and  whtcb  we  wbo  are  Cbriaatana  call 
tb-  "olcieu  Bnle:  IX)  unto  otbers  ibs  yon 
would  have  others  do  unto  you. 

When  I  was  a  boy  tn  Indiana,  we  did  not 

oCtcB  bave  a  problem  about  the  old  folks. 

Of  tarn'*,  people  didn't  Uve  as  long  as  ttfiey 

dB  now.     It  is  an  aaaanWUng  tbinc  to^re- 

aaaaaher  that  the  averaBs  age  of 

Ansartaan  has  increased  by  atanost  IT 

in   a  single   lifetime,     'iora  of 

hved   on   farms   or    In 

waa  room  for  the  old  f o^  aad  tbere 

tbtt^B  ^'*  them  to  do.     Grandpa  could  help 

with  tbe  bilking  and  the  chores  and  th«x 

maybe  dene  tor   a   little   while   under   tlie 

apple  tree  If  be  got  tbed;  and  Orandras  sat 

tn  bv  (oefcer  and  daned  tbe  aocka  if 

eyaalgbt   was   good   enoxigh.    or 

wttb  tbe  cookiag.     It  was  a  Urge,  bappy.  fttil 

life;    the  family  was  supreme.     But   thingi 

bave   I  hai^il     Mare  and  more  of  as  Itvw 

in  I  Ifba   and  tbe  apartment   h 

mark  our  Maaaa  do  not  give  ua 

for  huge  CamlBes.     We  baiw 

toants    and    ttttle    kitcbena    and 

room  Ibr  the  old  folks. 

to  one  of  the  byproducta  of  the 
stlon  of  America.  It  ^- 
the  bebanfor  of  the 
Oj.  by  aad  lacgs.  aad  ik  baa 
d[  apectai  proUama  for  tba  oldar  Colkn.  After 
all.  we  stm  like  the  idea  at  boina  wn  Mt- 
ter  how  oW  we  are.  Tb  oMar  penpie,  I 
tTunk    the  need   for  a   place  to  call  bome 

to  otbers  wbo  bava 

aaaaory  of  toe  large. 

life  of  da3rs  gone  by. 

It  may   have   changed 

of  oar 


to  ^ 
and  go  to  an 

an  butttution 


ttkac  we  havw 

fruitful,  happy 

we  can  fulfUl  the  brlglu 


a  borne  at  an  but  a  place  of 

where  people  went  to  die 

on  Uvlng.     Too  often 

privacy:   tbey  provided  food  tbat 

>n«il  I  aalslaaa    their  n^edfcal  care  w« 

temlly  and 

to   the 

to  wbesb  elair  naeene  an^aa  eenvwme  so 

be  active 

pleasant  piacea;  yet  moat  of  tbem  were  filled 
wtsb  people  wbo  had  nowhere  aim  to  go. 
Bat  even  these  placea,  bad  m  tbey 

in 

waga  tn  wtiieb  (dder 
forced  to  live.  Tbe 
last  eeiMUs  showed  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
of  tl*^^  are  Itvtng  alone  In  third-  and 
.-ops.  in  dilapidated  tane- 
social  contacts,  storving  to 
dentb  aplrtcaally  if  not  pbiaMaUy.  And 
tbere  la  tbe  baaey  peoportiaa  of  oldar  peopia 
in  tbe  mental  boapttala.  too  often  uuacia 
sarlly — shunted  to  one  side  by  tbe  corn- 
only  becaam  tbey  batve  worn  out  be- 
time.  beennae  tbey  have  been  ouda 
through  lack  of  sometbtag  to 
to  think  abont.  seossaae  to 
talk  to. 

We  a>«  goUig  to  bave  to  chazige  all  tbla. 
We  are  gidng  to  have  to  work  out  aaar  nafa 
of  ''^•►^"g  life  pleasant  for  people  wbo  am 
heavy  with  years.  Tbla  new  Home  for  the 
of  tbe  very  change  that  I  am 
Wben  you  look   over  these 

^ when  you  examine  tbe 

and  IsftHxt   of   these   bniltHii^    _ 
that  this  n  not  the  end  of  the  road 
people  who  will  live  here.     It  is  tl 
where  life  can  begin  sgain.     It  is  a  pUce  of 

and  warmth,  and  cheer.     The 

of  these  surrourdinga.  the  medical 
ttarapy.  the 
im 


happUMSs.    May  they  find  hsre  Xb»t  gri 


Washmstoa  i  Ga«el 


HOfi.  ANGiER  L  GOODWIN 

or  ^-^ssACHTTsarrs 

D*  THE  HOUFZ  OF  BIfBSBBBTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  19S1 

Mr.  GOODWIR.  Mr  Speaker  158 
yenrs  ago  today  Oiiuigt  WasbiBgton  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Capitol.  The 
gnvri  wni  ty  WashingtaB 
orabie  oeeBSion  has  had  i 
estinr<  ''iatory  over  the  intervening  yean 
aai  aa  BB  ofeaerve  tbe  aABtfgsaBij  of  the 

pr;.>priate  to  rep^t  ttw  following  story  of 
the  Washington  gavel  as  told  over  the 
signature  of  W.  J.  M.  m  the  pictorial 
_  of   the  Washington   Sunday 

Ster  ef  Septanber  IS.  1961: 

WMHoaaKoir's  Gavaa 
By  W.  J.  M. 
A  pnceleas   hiatigtmt  r^  tbek  Is  ttttle 
known  tc  toe  eaaseal  naBBa.  lilBadifc  It 


rather  than - 

access  to  the  ootnaeHntty  of  wbleb  yon  are  a 
part — all  these  are  essential  to  our  new  con- 
eept  of  the  fun  life  for  older  people.  The 
key  word  tn  the  name  of  this  tnstttntlon  ta 
ae  *'  Tha  people  wbo  l^w  here 
or  patlanto.  or  illania,  they 


to  fntsi  toe 

needa  of  icUgious  conviction  which  piag 
strong  a  part  in  tbrir  Uves.  Tbey  want  to 
be  active  and  do  tblngs  on  their  own.  They 
want  to  iiiwaiii  alert  mentally.  Tbey  want 
to  feel  ttnt  lOMf  baMng.  tba*  tbey  are  wanted 
ami  bleed,  nob  baeaH*      ^i*^,,,    ,   ^  5, 

;  and  lovad  to  tolar  essn  rigbk.    Tbey 
tbe  years  that  Oe  abead  of  ttam  to  be 

of  lite  and  mtisfscUon.  the  fnlBDaaent 
of  alt  ^*«^  M»»fc  *»rf  Hairtatttn  and  acbtoeaaaent 


I5Btb 

It  n  tfae  itttle  aaarbte-beadad  gnvei  uaed 
by  George  Wadiington  wben  he  laid  tbe  ear> 
Bsrstone  of  tbe  Oapttoi  ou  September  18.  IT^S. 
It  now  ts  owijsdby  Piibiiar  Inigi  He  5.  of 

to  tbe  lodge  kg  WbablBigMB. 
nbtobaaaBHanaef  the  ctty^  ai 

caee  to  tbe  vault  of  tba 

At 


tbe 


1  «•  me  dd  people  who  livw  llatteaaly. 
drawn  into  themaelvea,  silent.  WMatJydapand- 
ant.  veeetating  untfl  death  seeme  bBe  mercy. 
ttsn  we  most  say  to  oaneelves.  "They  did  not 
wteh  to  be  like  tbte.  We  naada  tnem  that 
wa5  • 
But 

tbe  infirmities  at :  

active,  with  a  continuing  Intaaert  ta  tbe  Ufe 
arooad  tbon.  busy  at  tsefca  toak  are  eaage- 
atol  to  tbtok  -devoting  tbeaaeeivea  aamsatly 
to  tbsir  pcaystfs  and  tbair  toaaBkw  aad  their 
tan  we  bava  a  ri^t  to 


w^  anytbtog  bat  adsy 

\aia,  bnt  it  pal 
r  for  tbaecca- 
(be  peeade  was 
broken  up^in  order  tbat  tbe  asaacba^  <wttd 
cram  Tiber  Creek,  dngle  AM.  on  a  log 
aamd  aa  a  bridge.  TbepJiiidna 
Cram  n  I II 17-'-  Siiaarc  to  tbe  Cap 
a  rii-'-j  load  wbftch.  gsncraUy 
at  la  now  F  Street. 
members  of  Ma- 

aonle 

a  newly 

and  membera  ef  tbe  Tbginto 
A  SOO-pound  ox  waa 
tbe  feaUvltlm. 

After  tB»( 


Lodge 

Lodge.     Both 
paaaUy  for 
member  of  tbe 
The  trowel  now  la 
Katlonal 

tlM  gavel. 


<Ta.)  Ledge. 

to  the 


set  ottt  to  tbe  daily  1  inadi  of  Ufe.  It  is 
tbe  s^a^b^  of  privacy  and  oC  todapextdaoea 
bad  af  a«K«nt]r. 


Here,  ta 


for 


we  have       tztotle 


c:iMBr  ar- 
laytog,  Duffey 

peMaMng  may 
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tnvolvcd.    Rla  (Uu«htcT  «••  th« 


y««rs  pMBSd  b*f or«  Vam  GtoorvMown 
Lodge,  vbleb  bad  IM«b  aniBiitnd  b^r  12  own 
In  l7fB.  ratflMtf  th*  MsUMie  vahie  of  tb« 
gmvel.  But  in  1847.  Prt«U»«nt  Polk  OMd  tt 
Ui  teytef  the  emu<!i»toBg  of  ttoe  SmltbMnUif 
XtMtlUitlon. 

Other  Pre«ktenu  who  xiaed  It  wtre  Flll- 
moTS.  Bucaanan.  MeKlnltr.  Th«o<tor«  Itocac- 
»»lt.  T«n.  Bardlnc.  Ho<w«r,  and  TWman. 

It  hM  b««n  VMd  ••  a  cymbot  of  authortty 
tn  ttM  iladlcatinn  of  tlw  Waabtngtoa  eqxxea- 
trtaa  atactw.  etetennlal  aeivlcea  at  Mofont 
Ytrnffti.  UMi  oonMratooa  eMTMaonlM  for  ad- 
ditkma  to  the  Capitol,  the  Old  Boom  OSce 
Building.  tJie  Departmenta  of  Labor  and 
Comm«ce.  tba  Waabtarum  Monument.  Con- 
eavatiaa  Hall,  Amcrteaa  University,  and  nu- 
mnom  churcbcs.  Kbooli.  and  lodges. 

So  Taluabla  baa  tba  gavel  become  that  It 
Is  taken  frocn  tba  bank  vault  only  with  the 
approval  at  tn*  k>dce  maaiiberahlp.  About 
too  years  a^^o  tba  lodge  ruled  that  the  gavel. 
vhen  lent,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mittee of  th^  members,  who  are  not  to  let 
It  out  of  their  rtgbt.  It  la  carried  in  a  spe- 
cial velvet -nned   leather  case. 

It  is  made  of  the  «»mc  marMe  that  was 
taaad  tn  ttM  original  Oreplaoaa  and  otber  dec- 
ontive  pleeia  in  the  Capitol.  Tbe  luuMI* 
Hi  wood.  In  1856.  an  engraved  g<M  cap  «M 
Sfdded  to  identify  It  as  the  one  Waablngton 


Only  once  baa  the  lodge  lost  sight  of  the 
gmvel  and  then  only  for  a  few  hour*. 

In  18W.  Presiatnt  McKlnley  used  tt  at 
llount  Vernon  irtUIc  prealdlng  over  the  cen- 
tennial obeac»snee  of  Washington's  death. 
At  the  conclusion,  bs  handed  It  to  a  Maeosi 
nearby  and  tbe  Presidential  party  beaded 
tor  the  steamboat  to  return  to  the  District. 

The  gavel  cominlttee  was  tn  pursuit,  but 
guards  refused  to  allow  the  three  to  board 
the  boat  and  they  were  forced  to  wait  for 
tbe  next  one. 

The  gavel,  in  the  meantime,  bad  been 
banded  from  one  to  another,  but  it  finally 
«M  traced  to  a  merchant  who  had  locked  It 
In  bis  safe.  At  the  coounlttee's  request,  he 
opened  bis  store  and  tbe  gavei  was  returned 
to  tbe  k)dge  rooma  tbe  saaM  night. 

Tbe  Georgetown  Lo(^  became  tbe  Poto- 
mac Lodge  m  1811.  shortly  after  It  erected 
tta  first  building,  which  still  stands  on  Jef- 
ferson Place  In  Oeorgetown.  Its  present 
bmidtnf;.  at  1310  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  was 
completed  In  ISdO.  Samuel  T.  Beacbman 
now  is  lodge  mMttr. 

In  1922.  tbe  BlflSS  Bank  offered  to  pro- 
Tlde  extra-safe  protection  for  the  gavel  be- 
cnaae  WUllam  W.  Corcoran,  a  cofounder  of 
tbe  bank,  ai'o  was  elected  master  of  the 
Oeorgetown  '■  df^  In  1827.  about  tbe  time 
tbe  historic  importance  of  the  gavel  was  be- 
ing sppreclated. 


Secretary  Chapman  Engiaeers  Another 
Great  RFC  S<andal  for  Harvey 
Machine  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  r»*NsTi,vAi«iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^SKNTATIVES 

Tudiday,  September  18.  19S1 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Yicious 
Ziew  scandal.  invoivinK  anoth^  great 
RFC  loan  and  perpetrated  by  tiigta  offi- 
cials and  politicians  of  the  adntalitrt- 
uou.  16  ^pi^admg  its  unhealUiy  tenta- 


cles throughoat  the  United  SUtes.  For 
the  sake  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
who  have  all  they  can  bear  of  these 
sctuTllous  burdens.  I  hope  W2  can  ex- 
poge  this  ease  quickly  enoofh  U>  atop  HL 
Many  a  surprise  tmeHnm  hm  been 
opened  lateiy  in  Washington.  Out  of 
some  of  them  have  eooe  mink  coet.^. 
d  ep  freezes.  giaiuMw  Jota.  and  neat 
bottles  of  influence  bearing  tbe  admin- 
istration label.  They  are  insignificant 
compared  to  the  iniquitous  deal  which 
i»  my  subject  here. 

We  cannot  be  certain  yet  just  wliat  all 
will  be  found  when  we  ccanplete  the  ud- 
wrapping  of  this  newest  package,  but  a 
Tariety  of  things  already  hare  popped 
out. 
These  include: 

First  The  Harvey  Machine  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Second.  Leo  —  or  Lawrence — Hanrey, 
president  of  the  flrm.  of  Ritsslan  descent, 
whose  name  may  not  be  Hanrey. 

Third  A  S  44.000,000  loan,  apprtjred 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chap- 
man, to  the  Harvey  company  for  a  new 
aluminum  plant  in  Montana. 

Fourth.  An  attempt  by  the  Interior 
Department  and  its  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  create  a  great  power  shortage  in 
Idaho.  Montana.  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon for  the  purpose  of  getting  oxitrol  of 
power  and  water  in  those  States  afid  es- 
tablishing new  authority  for  Secretary 
Chaixnan  and  Reclamation  Commission- 
er Mielutel  Straus. 

Fifth.  Suspicious  circumstances  under 
which  "strange-gage"  Navy  shell  testers 
were  found  in  the  Harvey  Co  plant  when 
that  company  was  working  on  war  con- 
tracts. 

Sixth.  Employment  of  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  and  legal 
counsel  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Aitaoin- 
istration  by  the  Harvey  Co. 

Seventh    Employment  of  a  "**m***T  of 
the  California  State  Leglslatare  as  pi^ 
lie-relations  counsel  by  the  Harvey  Co. 
Eighth.  The   rise   of   Lawrence    Har- 
vey— or  Lpo — as  a  Democrauc  leader. 

Ninth.  How  Harvey  suddenly  was  of- 
fered a  gigantic  Ioku  to  make  him  the 
f  urth  largest  ahnainom  producer  in  the 
country,  jfet  he  had  no  working  capitaL 
was  not  a  big  industrialist,  and  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  about  aluminum. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ingredients 
which  are  contained  in  the  disgraceful 
mess.  I  shall  include  many  ethers  as  I 
unfold  the  story. 

Like  many  other  f  oreigiiers.  including 
the  Russians,  the  United  States  gave  the 
Harvey  brothers  a  golden  opportunity. 
They  worked,  and  schemed,  and  pros- 
pered. Their  machine  company  in  Los 
Angeles  grew,  and  when  the  war  came 
along  they  received  lucrative  contracts. 

Lftwrence  Harver  was  observing,  and 
in  his  frequent  visits  to  Washington  he 
saw  hew  loyal  supporters  and  contrib- 
utors to  the  administration  were  fa- 
He  set  out  to  become  a  prominent 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  to 
become  friends  with  those  who  could  do 
favors  for  him.  He  worked  hard  at  it 
aiKi  gave  money,  and  he  socm  began  to 
be  known  as  a  good  Democrat. 

The  Govemao^  had  spent  $8  JOO.OOQ 
to  construct  an  Aluminum  plant  near 


tie   Harvey  Cb.    After  the  wmr.  IM 
retes  power  autbormes  (Sd  not  want  i 
bl<w#c  at  tbe  available  power  of  the 
to  be  used  in 
If  beouBg  war  ntyiiM. 
{Hanrey  went  after  it.  and  he  got  it  foi 


Fed^al 


Fhfle.  Harvey's 
b^gun  to  interest  some  SUte  and 
agencies  from  aiwChfr  stanc^potat.  Th^ 
report  at  tbe  OaBfocnig  Canmittee  at 
TJfn-American  Activities  might  be  inttf • 
yft;iTiy  reading  to  aiv  ttt  my  " 
i^owish  to  kMk  ImHmi  into  this  m 
tion. 
:  Harvey  became  a  number  of  tbe 

ireles    County    Da  

imittee,  and  it  was  widely  known  tba: 
was  active  in  supporting  candidat 
ladally.    He  tcok  an  active  part 

activities. 
Wttb  money  be  made  off  war  < 


aMe  to  finance  a  deal  to  pareha5^ 
oflBee  buildint  in  Los  Angdes.    It 
the  Subway  Terminal 
Ithough  downtown,  it  had  not  been 
as  becaMe  it  was 
of  tbe  path  at  ikiiluf  int  of 
Lo6  AnceteB  taniDeaB  area. 
Boon    after    Harvey    pufctaased 
Isuildtng,    however,    it    was  med    wit 
Government  departments  and 
new  post  efOkre. 
It  was  after  the  war  that  reports  be| 
to  come  out  aboui  aoac  slzange  ocf 
which  had  tMkmn  irtaee  in 
M*«^i"»  Co.  dunng  the  time  it 
Was  working  oo  Havy  eimtracts. 
One  day  in  IMS.  a  machinist  in  th| 
ipany  told  Navy  inspectors  that 
been  ordered  to  make  an  off-s 

gage  for  Navy  shells.    Tbe  Nat 
the  FBI  both  invcstigmtcd.   Evldex 
)vered  was  ttuned  over  to  tbe  < 

it.    The  evidence 

sr  written  by  Hert)eTt  Harvey  for  thfc 

r-sise  testing  gages.     The  Justice  D<*- 

lent  never  prosecuted  the  compai 
Harveys. 

Lawrence    Harvey's    political 
gontinued  to  progress.    He  employed 
aiember  of  the  Cahfonoia  State 
fure  to  help  him  with  such  things  as  ] 
ihasing  the  aluminum  plant  and  f  ettii 
nvon  from  both  the  State  and 
Governments.  ^ 

I  Now.  with  the  big  aluminum  plant  ih 
ti-t  pofiBWirion.  a  IffpTilaloi'  pubiirity  wm^ 
f  n  his  payroll.  staHlQy  tepNvfeBi  coi)- 
itections  in  WMriBgton.  Harvey  wai 
position  to  toy  for  a  really  big  fai 
rhile,  he  had  rH>t  neglected  his 
duties,  or  his  contributiotis. 
being  mentioned  in  the  ne\ 
papers  as  a  leading  candidate  for 

fomia.    Wl^  this  piesUge.  he  fM« 

lured  he  could  make  read  headway. 
By  this  time.  Harvey  had  teamed  ttu  ( 
was  necesBary.  axM!  Qttt  tt  hi  d 
be  bought.  He  looked  anmnd  for  a 
iman  to  advlae  ax¥t  assist  him  in  this 
Harrey  thought  he  saw  la 
Chance  to  become  a  big  aluminum  oga^' 
gtor.  but  what  he  knew  about 
aluminum  could  be  put  in 
aluminum  thimble.  But  he  had  a  pladt. 
and  even  though  it  was  w^fc^"g 
gltimlnum  it  qualified  him,  and 
tolitical  connections  that  weie 
letter  all  the  time.    In  this  case. 
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kn0w-how  didn't  have  to  do  with  making 
It  had  to  do  with  poBttcal 


Harvey  "tt**^  the  service  at  C.  d- 
nK#  Davidson  to  help  him  bectme  an 
alOBlinnm  mogul.  Davidson  was  for- 
merly with  the  lesral  division  of  tbe  Ban- 
arvHIe  Power  Acteunistrauon  and  was 
aa  ftmliiiiiit  Secretary  of  Interior.  He 
was  an  old  pal  of  Chapman  and  Straus. 
an  ardent  New  Deaier  and  Fair  Dealer 
and  a  social  planoo'  par  excellence. 
When  he  and  Harvey  got  tbew  " 
tagether.  Davidson  had  left  tbe 
Department  *tw<  b2d  moved  out  to  Port- 
Mnd.  Oreg..  to  practaee  law.  It  was  an- 
Boonced  in  tbe  press  fliaft  Ms  first  client 
would  be  his  old  favored  employer,  the 
BoKmeviBe  PTwer  Administration. 

I  hefleve.  Mr   ^waker.  that    he  pic- 
ture begins  to  take  sbapa  here.     I  shall 
te  it. 

I  think  is  a  good  place  to  men- 
tion Rabtrt  &  Rase.  c<  Casper,  wyo. 
He  recenOy  was  appolBlBd  A«lrt«nt  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  supposedly  to  direct 
tbe  «—*"»" «y  activities  of  the  deparunent. 
Rose  is  a  eood  Democrat.  He  has  po- 
litical ambitiooa  Wyomars  kme  Con- 
gressman, WiiiXJ«  H.  H«aaaKw.  is  a  Re- 
pabbean.  Oscar  CbapBsm  doesnt  like 
Republicans,  he  doesn  t  like  Rei 
QiBgrcfiSBen  cspeciailT.  and  he 
tbai  Base  cooht  get  a  lot  of  good  pub- 
lleity  m  tm  aariataat  aserctary.  deaimg 

emergency. 

Lawrence  Harvey  was  wilBng  and 
anxious  to  back  Democratic  candidates 
with  good  dollars.  Harvey  was  inter- 
ested in  being  a  Us  slwaainum  producer. 
Aluminum  was  mttal,  Bose  had  to  do 
with  metais  for  the  Interior  Etepartment. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  Rose  understood  about  Harvey's 
amtntion  to  piio—ote  an  immense  steal 
from  the  taxpayers.  Did  Rose  taJte  office 
knowing  he  would  receive  substantial 
har^^i^  from  Barscv  wten  be 
I  tg»^w^t  habrisok  nczi  ye 
l^    Tbe  ecmtinuance  of  tliis 


UOB     of 


ala- 
wUI  prockuee  lOaOOe  tons  &n- 


__. itters  alDiflr  tliis  Itae.  

Meanwhile.  Harvey  and  Davidwn  were 
working  hard  to  get  a  big  loan  for  an 
tftaBinum  plant  in  Montanai.  near  the 
town  at  KalispelL  And  up  in  Kalispell. 
Harvey  had  a  strong  supporter.  This 
was  Don  Trelooar.  a  radio-station  opera- 
tor. Trelooar  is  a  SMd  fkfKBd  of  Demo- 
cratic incumbents  in  Mentana ,  especial- 
ly ooe  of  them  who  has  burning  aspira- 
tlOiK  to  be  a  Senator  from  Montana. 
Tbey  do  not  like  Repubiiean  Congress- 
men, either,  and  to  beat  the  Republicans 
they  would  need  heavy  cash  contribu- 
tioiB.  BarreT  vas  a  food  prospect. 
Thus,  it  would  be  interesting  if  this  tn- 
▼estigation  were  carried  into  that  ISekL 
Just  what  understandbaf  was  there  be- 
twe«i  Chapman.  Trelooar.  Harvey,  and 
the  aunbtuous  MoBtana  Demoe]ra'«s? 

On  Atvost  M.  this  year,  the  Associated 
Pi«B  sent  the  following  story  out  of 


^■S4^. 

ia  cqai^  quarterly  In- 
ycar  after  coiaviettWK 

at 

Tb*  co^v^iV  Is  akBpUcd  to  proruie  an 
cqoitT  at  sa,sa8uasa.  aa  CoUowa:  S3.A00,0Q0  to 
be  raised  before  say  a( 
drawn;  anoOier  AS0S.80e  to  be 
IS  itf^**'^  aaa  sa.SOO.000  m  workmg  capital 
to  oe  avaUaal*  on  compietiozi. 

Tbe    artk.   ^R    wiU    require    a    SLOOCCOO 
personal-pertocmaBee 
the  head  of  tbe  ftm,  I 

Otber  condittona  paMltfi^xat  no 
are  coAe  pud  by  Um  cHaffkiT  untii 
la  patti  o«t   tfca  CiiiHaaient   t» 


through  aBoeation  of  electrtcity  to  tba 
aluminum  ^'**<M*t>y  saapiy  to  providt 
the  lever  for  tbe  MtfUbsg  of  more  dassa. 
It  wouid  also  put  Cfeavasaa  aaA  Btesaas 
ia  a  pasKtifOB  to  dictate  tenss  of  power 
dcsdipMBl  to  tli»  Mdrthwest 

Tbe  Harvey  loan  was  a  two-sidad 
weapon  tn  the  baodi  at  tbe  Interior 
Department — for  puBtica  aatf  electric 
power. 

had,  a  tough  time  gettLvr 
to  receive  tlie 

It  was  late  last  July  that  Cbapaan  re- 
ported the  Harvey  Ca  had  nocifltd 
it  could  not   auvldi  the 
tal    to    take   the   Man.      Tbe 
did  not  have  the  mtx*tj.  seven  or 

ataiy   smistKi    by 
a  way. 
produced  a  proposal 
would  pas  sp  gSJMtJ 
would  be  raised  tr 

^to  imiependent  aluminum  fabri- 
tors.    I 

a  reporter  for  the  Botse 


'aay  be  graoasA  aad  tbe  Goverxuncnt 
to  receiTe  hall  erf  tbe  MS  S—Baie  after 
trotn.  both  tbe  sateidSvy  aoA  parc&t 


Oue  factor  inltueactDg  tbe  inalitin  Of  tbe 

tey  would  leaeiTt  a  "aaaalaaSiar*^  part  of 
aimninum  ua^c  oucpwS  for  aide  to  tade- 
~  wbolacfc  cbcir 


that  the 

tt   compeCttMe 

nhq-m  rnTTTw  tndusiry. 

It  is  interesttng  to  note   that  Oscar 

_  the  biggest  political 

f^  ^^  aABinistraticm.  and  Presi- 
dent TroBHit's  ilild  Imnrt  political  aid. 
was  the  fh^  to  approve  the  proposed 
loan,  and  in  fact  initiated  the  proposaL 

It  is  also  intensSiBg  to 
oaan  and  Straaa 
tiae  gctliiv  tttt  cMBtrai  they  want  of  the 
power— te  ttris  cms  hydroriectrie  and 
not  potfOcat-in  tbe  Wustbwest.  There 
is  need  for  more  power,  and  the  people 
of  tbe  Northwest  tiave  formulated  aound 
programs  for  dereioping  it. 
programs  would  not  make 
Straus  dictat(H^  and  tbey  are  Bgttting 
them. 

and  Straus  have  been  at- 

;  to  force  nniy^***^  projects  down 

,  of  the  Northwest  people,  and 

having  been  rebuffed,  they  have  schemed 
to  override  the  wiU  of  tt»  people,  and 
even  the  will  of  Congress. 

TlMk^  adaow  is  this:  They  are 
an  they  can  to  anke  the  power 
worse.    If  it  gets  bad  cnoagh.  they  have 
a  dwam  of  gcttbac  tba  prajeett  tbey 
wao*  and  tbe  control  tbcar  crave  mdcr 
the  stress  of  the  defense  emergency. 
Tbe  Hsncf  i»m»  "■»  wHicr  this 


Barrey  Macbme  Co..  to  build  an  alrrTnlmiia 

pMBi  at  TT^tttT*"  Mont.,  sad  aa  shastaa- 


machmations  of  tbe  administratioo. 
Tbe  Harvey  ■liimb— a  plant  woald  cre- 
ate dectnc  powcr-tatlBC  pottaes  at  the 
very  time  when  the  DPA  aod  the  BFA  are 


oftiiiMin-a 
vey^  joiat  CBdcavers.  aaristed  fegr  Dsvid- 

y>n        Much,  of 
front  Coriett. 

Tbe  Harvey's 
CbsvauB  plan. 
caajt.  e^w>ment.  land. 
Here,  that  old  alxmunum  piant  Hanrqr 
got  far  a  few  cet  ts  on  «be  dsfiaar  down  m 
Los  Aagalas  came  m 

land,  and  caciKenn^. 

.ly  su:ipect. 
.for  Harv-ey 
to  accept  the  CTisjiaMn  pian  and  the 
terms  of  the  loan.  Harvey  was  not  to  be 
foumi  However,  the  DPA  said  it  was 
keefKng  tbe  door  open,  ajd  if  Harvey 
was  a  day  lake  tt  wanid  aoc  matter. 

Ob  Aagaat  S.  narwey  accepted.  Re- 
luctantly, of  coarse.  Bat  be  was  taUted 
into  it  by  CT  mwan,  DavidBOti  et  al. 

Thret  days  Mtar.  on  Aognst  28  the 
DPA  approved  the  toan. 

One  af  tbe  things  about  tb«  loan  that 
most  pkaaed  Bsrvey  was  tkak  »  percent 
ta  it  would  be  amottiaed  tliUWli  taxes, 
not  besB  heard  from 
all  the  BaseBauons.  but 
now  be  popped  up  in  Portland.  He  told 
the  press  that  nmri'^l'S'  be  and  Harrey 
didnt  get  bofsad  Bfun  te  paper  work. 
tbe  new  plant  would  b-:  operating  withm 

a  year. 

The  plant  would  draw  its  power  from 
tbe  BoaneriHe  Power  Adknmlatraiion. 
aaaltar  DwMbbu  dfeuM*  and  .<qpearhead 
of  ^t  CtepBBao-SbWM  drive  m  the 
Northwest  Of  course.  Davidson  has 
y^^  twen  tbetr  acK^esman  for  .^  Coluxn- 
bte  YatkT  Authority. 

Obttearty.  the  k)an  woaM  help  that 
cause,  as  well  as  hdp  tbe  De  ♦  xrauc 
iB  tba  Martkwcst. 

two  ago  that 

got  his  way.  that  Harrey 

was  on  the  wty  to  the  Wf  tea^ue.  that 
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poUttcal  money  wouid  O&tr  lirto  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic arffen  in  the  Northwest,  and 
the  uxpayers  wo'old  be  swindled  again. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  MfiHthing  hap- 
pened. 

An  unUtentlfled  pencm  made  a  f  onnal 
complaint  about  the  loan  to  the  RFC. 
The  RFC.  remembering  its  recent  un- 
happy experiences,  held  up  the  loan 
papers. 

Hasty  letters  regarding  the  loan  sud- 
denly went  from  Chapman  to  Stuart. 
Symington.  RFC  head,  and  Manly 
PWschmann.  chief  of  the  DPA.  Chap- 
man suddenly  had  withdrawn  his  ap- 
proval of  the  loan.  He  used  the  excuse 
that  he  wanted  to  study  it  some  more. 

Jufit  what  will  happen.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  not  been  determined.    But  I  repeat 
ttiat  for  the  sake  of  the  taxpayers  I  hope 
Ithla  scandalous  deal  will  not  be  con- 
summated. 

Squally  sis  strongly,  I  hope  that  a 
thorofoch  investig'ition  will  be  made  of 
thla  matter,  and  that  it  will  be  ex- 
plained how  a  politician  can  walk  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  take  out  %46,- 
000  000  with  little  or  no  security. 


Melrose  Pay*  Tr^ute  to  Admkal 
Forreft  P.  Sberman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSA<"H;'5rTTS 

m  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr  GOODWIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Melrostv  Mass..  under  the. leadership 
of  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Thistle  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  a 
ciUzeas'  committee  paid  signal  honor  to 
the  late  Admiral  Sherman  at  an  impres- 
sive memorial  service  on  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 9,  1951. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  excellent  story  of 
the  ceremonies  from  the  Melrose  Free 
Pre.ss  of  September  13.  1951.  also  excerpts 
from  an  iliusiraied  brochure  prepared 
for  the  service  including  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  a  bioijraphical  sketch,  and 
the  text  of  the  bix>nze  memonal  tablet: 

MwjWTftK  Pats  Tubuts  to  AoMnLU,  PomtEsr  P. 
Shomam  at  Szxvices 

The  grateful  citlaens  of  Melrose,  high  rank- 
ing Nftval  offlcers  and  meoabers  of  veterans* 
organisations,  gathered  at  Memorial  Hall  oa 
Sunday  afternoon  to  attend  memorial  senr- 
lOM  for  Admiral  ]^)rrest  Percival  Sherman. 
wlM>  dtod  in  Ifaplee.  Italy.  July  23. 19S1.  whU« 
cm  a  diplomatic  miaslon  for  the  United 
BUtm. 

Amm  L.  OooowiN  of  Shef- 
^latnnan  of  the  commlttM 
In  charge  of  arrmug«menu  and  the  memorial 
•ddreaa  was  delivered  by  United  States  Sena- 
tor Lrvxarrr  Saltons-tau.. 

Bear  Admiral  Hewletr  Thebaud.  comman- 
dant of  the  First  Naval  Disutct,  paid  sincere 
tribute  to  the  lata  edvlna,  pralalnf  the  brll- 
nsacy  of  his  wlad.  bit  never  f  alUnc  totOTest 
oa  what  was  going  on  In  the  world  and  hla 
commendable  characterlstlca.  which  personi- 
fied the  time  honored  tradition  of  the  Navy — 
an  offliXT  ft. ad  n  ser.tleman. 

The  Rt\T«r?n(l  Warren  C  Herrick.  rector  of 
Trinity  Kpi«<.      i    t  rvurch,  offered  the  open- 


tng  pra]wr.  and   the  meaMrtel  prayer 
given  by  Cape.  O.  L.  Marklei,  I 
lain.  Pint  Haval  DMrtet. 

Congreaeman  Ancaca  L.  Oooowm  read  the 
remarks  that  were  written  bf  him  and  In- 

July  26.  and  Mayor  Tbonae  L.  Tliistle  of- 
fered the  reaotnttona  pMMd  by  the  bovd  of 
alde-'men  on  July  23. 

The  double  quartet  of  the  lielroae  Am- 
phlon    Club    sang    two   beautiful    selections 
and  Herbert  imne  pteelded  at  the  organ. 
In  dedicating  the  bronic  frtaque  to  tbe 

memory  of  AOmtnl  m i.  ll«|«r  Thistle 

told  the  aodleaee  tbat  thim  was  ttoe  Snt 
time  that  the  city  had  dedlcfd  a  idaque 
to  the  memory  of  an  IndtrMoaL  He  ex- 
plained that  there  were  plaques  cammtmk- 
oratlng  the  heroes  at  the  several  wars  tn 
OAR  Hall  and  that  this  plaque  would  soon 
be  placed  In  this  hallowed  haU. 

Among  those  atteadtac  the  serrlces  were 
former  tfrtands,  school  tcacben  who  had 
taught  the  late  admiral,  former  Mayors 
Charles  H.  Adams.  Robert  A.  Perkins  and 
Carl  A.  Eaymondl  Members  of  the  ad- 
miral's familT,  mcludlng  his  rtster  and 
brothers,  with  their  wives  and  famUtea.  oc- 
cupied the  boxes  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

Two  beautiful   bouquets  of  tm 
on  the  stage  at  either  side  of  tiM    . 
rostrum  and  the  plaque  was  directly  In  front 
of  It. 

The  stfvlces  w>«e  Impressive  and  each 
speaker  sili1ii—in  tiM  audience  without  in- 
trodoetlon. 

The  color  guard  at  the  Aaserlcan  Vafflan 
Post  No.  90  took  part  In  the  seivless.  and  the 
members  of  the  poet  aad  tboee  of  the  auxil- 
iary oc^pled  a  reserved  section. 

State    Senator    Sumner    G.    Whlttler.    at 
Bverett,    who   reprceents  this   district. 
Mi''^C  those  attendlaC' 

The  members  of  the  memorial 
Included  Congressman  Goodwin, 
the  Reverend  Herrick.  Stanley  C. 
past  conunand^  of  Melrose  Post,  IVo.  Ml 
American  Legion;  M.  Kenneth  Taylor,  pres- 
ent commander  of  Post  No.  90;  and  William 
A.  Tomer. 


Aooaxss  BT  Skkato*  Saltohstau  at 
^  EiAi.  Szavicas  roa  SHKaMaw 

Senator  Lrvxaaxr  SaLTOMeraix  paid  glowing 
tribute  to  the  work  and  high  Ides  Is  of 
Admiral  Forrest  P  Sherman  at  the  aMmorlal 
service  last  Sunday  afternoon  In  Memorial 
Hall.  For  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  not 
have  been  able  to  att«ad  the  eisicieas  the 
speech  is  printed  in  full. 

It  U  with  great  yet  sorrowful  prtds  that  I 
Join  you  all  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
soul  and  a  great  American.  It  Is  Mnlnently 
fitting  that  on  this  memorial  occasion  we 
should  reflect  upon  Forrest  Sherman's  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  to  the  Nation  he  loved  and  served  so 
weU. 

On  Friday.  July  13. 1  called  Admiral  Sher- 
man  and  asked  him  if  I  could  have  a  talk 
with  him  and  get  his  opinion  on  some  qtaes- 
tlons  irhich  were  bothering  me.  He  said. 
Tou  will  have  to  see  me  today  because  I 
am  leaving  f c«-  Europe  tomorrow  for  10  days.' 
Then  he  said.  HXThy  dont  you  come  to  Iimeii 
with  me?*  I  accepted,  azui  went  over  to  the 
Pentagon.  I  fouad  laiaeU  at  lunch  not  only 
with  Admiral  ^»>«»«^— »  but  all  his  deputy 
chiefs  of  staff.  There  were  about  seven  of 
us  all  together.       ^ 

T  assume  It  was  another  act  of  generositT 
on  Admiral  ShflRnan's  part.  I  am  sm'e  that 
he  was  planning  this  luncheon  with  his 
chiefs  of  staff,  but  wbi^  I  aaked  him  to  tee 
me.  he  invited  me  to  the  lundMon.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  asked  him  many  questions  so  that 
whUe  the  rest  of  us  had  a  pleasant,  healthy 
lunch,  Admiral  Shaman  had  to  gulp  hla  be> 
tween  answers  to  ny  qocadona.  Be  lesmsd 
well  and  was  as  ready  m  ever  with  Ms 
answers  on  difficult  problems.    But  this 


tlie  way  he  always 
MH^ns  OC  Ooilgltsi 
|art  at  an  times  at 
tequlred  of  bMi  to  gtw  m 
that   we    wsiited  "' 


fat 
were  before  the 
Sbennan 
■avy.    I  was  a  "—■»*—•  at  the 
OoBuntttee  and  later  d  the  i 
euBMnlHw  that  adjwted  Ikt 
between  the  two  Hot 
of   several    mosthn.   I   saw 
frofn  dST  to  day.     Mo  oob 
«  an  aB  tJks 

the  sabJaeC  on  all  tka 
braadiaa  of  the 
^e  always  preeented  the  potat  of  vlrv 
%he  Navy  clearly  and  forcefully,  yet  be  v 
ko  cognlaattt  of  the  need  at  greater  nniftc  »• 
joos  of  tke  esrvlees  for  mote  efldenrr.  more 
(economy  and  greater  strength  of 
)tbat    he   helped   tocreata   Miigiaas    th^t 

us  fiiiiMi'd  to  a         . 

ill]  that  ultimately  became  the  Uniflcstli^ 
{Act  of  1947.' 


fe 


SLProersa  savt 


-At 


tha   time   there 
Ihe  was  letting  the  Mavy  cc 
jlet  the  Ravy  down.    He  made  certain  ti^aX 
itha  Mavy  aaintaiaed  its  Mnttty 
itiiiiwlaar  plaee  tn  am  Mattai'a 
That  Act  or  IM7 

and  Uapraved.    It  has  ssrvad.  as  It 

jBlgncd  to  serve,  as  a  basis   for 

jss   well   ss  wartime   unified 

iwas  built  firmly  upon  the  fc 

ItlM  unified  pJarmlwg  and  action  which 

saw  carried  on  tfortng  World  War  n. 

whhdk  weeee 

folly  In  Bona  aad  tn  tha  ] 
Stutm  1947.  the  ohviow  flaws  tn  that 

have  been  etinJnated.  we  hope,  by  the  \t^ 

fleattan  Act  of  1951.     AcBli 

nasa  hecauss  at  hia  part  to 

draMag  in  1947  piafad  ah  taportant 

This  qxlng  he  prtasnted  tfhOmtem  In 

position  as  Chief  of  Haval  OpstattoBs. 

listened    to    him    with    even 

than  WW  iMd  in  1947.     Bis  stature  had  i 

The   ctniilHB   that    he 

the  Mtvy  mm  inMplwmy  atUied  by  his  griat 

liisilMitil|i  In  tbm  tarter  period  eg  time  tl^ 

he  was  our  chief  ai  'naval 
"Admirai 


tagpecOoa  at  « 
Atlantic  and  In 
a  better  underrtandlng  tn 
and  on  the  Continent.     B 
of  our  probieme  o<  Secuilty 
bf  hiaa  iB  hlB 

>wmma>  of  tt 
mmtmtUfia^  this  ^rlng. 
aeeorately  and  traly  oar 


Va 


"Tha  ^pitlott  was  asked  him:  IRial 

the  beat  hope  of  averting  a  general 

"AdqUral  CBtcrman  replied :  That  is  a  < 

of  broad  policy.    In  my  optnion.  the  tiest 

at  avoMing  a  general  war  lies  iii  a 

itloo  of  several  eonnes  of  action: 

M  to  ba  aoBBtaUy  atroac  to  deter  our 

■Me  SBMBtaa  traaa  ttartlag  a  gei 

Another  very  naeessary  coarse  of  actkm;  it 

to  me.  is  to  have  alliances  which  ^re 

enough,  cuffldently  well-tasted,  fnd 

o'  allies  who  are  aoAdantly  p»- 

to  act  tn  unlaoB  to  dMl  with  Hn- 

stances  of  sggiMili.iii.  such  as  the  one]  la 

i  Korea,  more  prosaptly  and  more  effcctlvMy. 

t     ""On  ttie  othv  hand.  11  we  believe,  as  I  dcv 

ttiat  we  are  f ac;ng  an  opponant  who  data  hog 

want  a  general  war  now.  Int  who  wanta^ta 

do  everything  possible  to  exhaust  as.  to  dmla 
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atMfSft  Knmdio&s,  batU*  Sect,  of  wblcb  the 
;  fli^titr  MTTlaff  in  tliat  mmIcb- 
xuMl  June  '930. 

■ntftn  wu  an  instroctar  in  the 

BtOf 

jl.  iB  May  IWl  be  rejoined  th«  Sarsto^a 
with  dtxty  on  Ibe  •tafl  <rf  Admiral  Harry  X. 
Tam«U.  United  St«tH  nvrj.  rrmf  nrter.  alr- 
crmrt  battle  force.  U  ted  MaUa  Fleet.  In 
laiS  hs  a«umed  ooaMMBd  of  llfliting 
I.  baaed  co  tb«  SmratOQa.  Tbat 
won  fiM  alnraf t  gunnery  trofdiy  iq 
iM»-33.  JLOminX  uniaiwii  vrnmmaSif  ^wn 
ttM  If  airy  B  in  both  dive  bomUnc  •oA  taed 
fUiM.  In  Jua*  19B3  be  reported  for  duty  in 
tiM  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Rary  Department, 
Waahlngton.  D.  C .  where  be  had  charge  of 
tk«  AvteOor  Ordnance  Section  iintll  June 
IMt  wtoen  he  Joined  the  D  8.  S.  Manftr  m 
narlgator.  A  year  later  he  w«a  txanaf erred  to 
duty  aa  fleet  aviation  oAeer  cA  tb«  ataff  ot 
Attnlral  Bloch.  cotnmander.  battle  force. 
United  State*  Fleet. 

From  BrtJruary  1»40  until  February  1943 
Admiral  BlHin— ■  bad  duty  in  the  War  Ptans 
LHTteton.  OSee  o<  tbe  Chief  of  Naral  Opera- 
ttOB*.  Itovy  Department.  Waehtogton.  D.  C. 
Daring  that  period  be  waa  a  member  of  tb« 
V^nBaaent  Joint  Board  on  Defense.  Canada^ 
United  States,  and  alao  serred  as  naraJ  arla- 
tlon  adrlaer  at  tbe  Atlantic  Conference  In 
AiMxmt  1941.  Following  3  montba'  duty  at 
liiaimiiamri  eoauaaiMler  la  chief.  United 
State*  fleet,  as  a  member  of  tbe  Jotot  9tra- 
tefle  Committee,  he  assumed  command  d 
the  U.  8.  8.  Waap  In  May  1942.  and  waa  com- 
manding oftcer  of  that  carrier  when  she  waa 
sun*  by  enemy  action  In  the  Solomon  Islands 
aiM.  September  15.  1942.  For  bis  8«^ice  in 
command  of  the  Wasp  be  was  awarded  the 
Wttfj  Croas  with  the  following  citation: 

"For  extraordinary  berolnn  a*  comouund- 
Isg  ottcer  of  the  U  S  S.  Wasp  and  flag  cap- 
t.Un  to  the  commander  of  a  task  force  during 
the  occupation  of  Tulagl -Guadalcanal  and 
■ubaequent  operatiors.  In  addition  to  su- 
panrlslng  plans  for  employment  of  aerial 
sq^ort  to  cover  tbe  Initial  landing.  Captain 
flherman.  by  bU  proficient  ikMl  and  astute 
laadershlp.  contributed  to  the  relentleas 
flghtln?  spirit  and  aggrearlve  courage  which 
enabled  bis  group  to  destroy  hostile  oppo- 
altlon  In  tbe  air  and  on  tbe  beach.  His  out- 
■CajMtiag  performance  of  duty  was  a  decisive 
factor  In  tbe  succces  of  our  fwces  and  was 
In  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
tbe  United  States  Naval  Serrlc*.'* 

Following  the  sinking  of  tbe  Wasp.  Admiral 
Sherman  was  chief  of  staff  to  Vice  Admiral 
John  H.  Towers.  USN.  commander.  Air  Force, 
PadAc  Fleet,  from  October  1942  untU  No- 
voBber  1943.  and  for  senrices  in  tbat  assign- 
ment was  awarded  tbe  Legion  of  Merit  wlO 
the  following  citation: 

"For  exceptionally  merttorlous  conduct  In 
the  performance  of  outstanding  aerrlces  to 
the  Ooremmcnt  of  the  United  Staics  as  chief 
of  staff  to  commander.  Air  Force.  Padflc 
Fleet,  frpm  October  14.  1942.  to  1943.  A 
skilled  and  aggreaslve  leader.  Vice  Admiral 
I  coordinated  the  planning,  training, 
requirements  which  produced 
Bt  naval  aviation  In  tbe  Pacific 
a.  vttaUy  important  period.  His 
Initiative,   keen   fcveaight,   and 

tttous  devotion  to  duty  were  contrlb- 

^  factors  In  tbe  advanced  state  of  pre- 

panedneaa  of  the  aviation  unite  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  for  tha  eantral  PtacUle  ompaltn  and 
tha  meeamfol  prosecution  of  the  war  acatnct 
the  •Dcmy." 

On  November  34.  1943.  Admiral  Sherman 
was  transferred  to  duty  as  d«t«ttty  chief  of 
stair  to  Admiral  Chester  W  Nimlta.  USH. 
eaauaander  in  chief.  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific: 
Oea^  are^A.  and  for  services  m  that  assign* 
ment  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Sarvloa 
Urdah 

Admsml  Sherman  represented  ite  Nary  la 
the  tr.tilal  confereuces  with  the  Japaoes*  at 
Manila  In  .August  1&45.  aiid  was  preeeat  with 


the  U.  a.  8.  Mi^ 


sovrilnTokioBBy  _ 

of  the  Ji^wnea*  wa*  iifiicd  SafiCenibar  1, 
1945.  la  October  1»4»  b*  was  ordered  as 
r.  Carrier  Olslalia  1.  and  la 
1945  as  Dep«^  Chket  of  Maval 
Operations  (Operatlana),  Mbtt 
Washington.  D.  C 
for  plans,  flsac  opmattoos  and  tratntng, 
intelligence,  and  Jotntaettvtttcs.  In  January 
1948  be  was  ordered  as  comniMdcr.  Uatted 
State*  Maval  Forcea,  HiilMBilsiiiisii,  which 
title  was  chanced  to  a 
Fleet,  COR  June  1.  194S. 

la  addition  to  ths  Mavy  Croas.  the 
th^lMdied  Servlee  Medal,  ths  Legion  of 
lisrtt,  and  the  Purple  Heart  Msdal  (awarded 
for  wooada  received  aboard  the  Wajp>  Ad- 
miral Sfacrmaa  bald  Iha  Victory  Medal,  Pa- 
trol Qaap;  tha  Annlcan  Defense  Servlca 
lisdal.  Fleet  ClMp;  tb*  Astatic-Pactfie  Caaa- 
palffhllMial;  the  American  OampaHa  Msdal; 
tbe  WcrM  War  n  Victory  Mrrtal;  tha  Bavy 
OccupaUan  Ssrvloe  Medal:  and  tha  FbQ^ 
plius  Liberation  Blbbon.  Tbe  Gofvemment  at 
Oraat  Britain  made  htm  an  hooorary  cam- 
pankm  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  awarded 
him  the  Oak  Leaf  ««>»iat.  after  mention  In 
dispatches.  The  Bag  of  Ore  ce  awarded 
htm  the  Grand  Croaa  of  tbe  Order  of  tbe 


Admiral  Stacrmaa  wvsivom  tn  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  on  Bo'vember  2,  1M9.  when 
he  assumed  the  rank  of  admbal.  Hla  ap- 
pointment queltod  pubile  arguments  over 
aUocktlon  of  budget  money  and  or  mlasmna. 

An  five  of  Admiral  BtacnBaal  brothers 
have  served  thetr  cotmtry  la  the  Armed 
Forces;  Bdward  A.,  of  138  Lyma  FeQa  Park- 
way, formerly  a  lieutenant -cnlcnrt  tn  ths 
Army,  now  director  of  tbe  Massachnsctta 
Committee  for  the  Boovcr  Report,  who  gradu- 
ated in  the  aarnn  class  with  Adaiiral  Sbsr- 
man  at  Melrose  H^h  School;  Brtineth,  now 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Aadover  and  a 
former  lieutenant  coa^Msader  la  tka  Xavy; 
Col.  Paul  Dwlgbt  Shcnaaa,  at  isiaenf  com- 
mander of  the  Marine  barracks  at  Charles- 
town  for  the  New  England  area;  Frank  J.  Jr.. 
of  Cleveland,  a  farmed  Army  cokmal  and  now 
an  sxeeatlre  with  a  large  soap  company  la 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  and  Lt.  Coaadr.  ftnst  L..  a 
TTymher  of  AdBDlral  Camsy^  staB  ta 

He  has  one  slstar,  Mim  Mary  ShcKmi 
reakliQg  in  Andover. 

Admiral  Sbcrmaa  imvcs  his  wtfe.  Mn.  Do- 
lores Brownson  Sherman,  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
John  Fltapatrick,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Admiral  Shermaa  died  la  Baplm.  Italy.  July 
22.  1931.  on  the  eve  Of  hla  dspsrture  for  ths 
United  Statea,  after  itegotlatlng  for  United 
States  bases  In  Spain. 

He  was  burled  at  Arllagton  Batioaal 
tcry  on  July  27.   1961.  with  an 
salute  Crom  all  the  Armad  Forom  whldx  Ba 
b.lped  to  vield  Into  a  naiSad  Sghtlag  iimiii 


IcMs  la  the  death  of 
aad  be  tt 
"Besolsed.  That 
'Upon  the  records  of 
and  ttmX  a  capf 
•ent  to 

Ma«akcBflr 
this  trsgle  bocr.' 


Dl    C 

or  JriT  25.  1981 
Mr.  Gooawxa.  Mr.  Speaker,  tha  flsc*  la 

city   of   Msirase,  Mssa.,   are   al   l|alf 

staff  today  la  hooor  of  tUt 

mlral  Itrrml  F. 

greater  dlattwrtl 

tlie  BaSfcm'k  UMorj  tlma  aaj 

who  haa  esOsd  MUrom  his  home; 

bom  bi  the  aeigBteKtec  Slat*  of  Bev  ■ 

shire,  he  giew  up  aad  went  to  scBooi  la '. 

Bsr  tBe  tamfly  mowed  there  when  4b>- 
ft  a  hof .    Tha  pftopM  of  Melrais 

_-ht**d  at  Ua 
la  ttidly  bahalf  I  sKisad  to  ] 
fMi«ly  throsfB  tB*  mull  urn  of  tBs 
staccre  aad  hasrtCett  empathy. 


Rxsoumows  Ps 
MIM  oar  Jm-T  23.   1951.  lb 
Mucoar  or  An>na*T.  Snaawaw 

The  board  of  aldwmaa,  at  a  spadal 
Ing  on  Monday  svenliig,  paassd  the  laoovlnf 
resolt^ten  on  the  death  of  Adadral  Forrest  P. 
ShOTOriaa.  Chief  of  Naval  Operatlona>  United 
States  Navy : 

"Whereas  the  untin>ely  pasateg  of  Admiral 
yotieat  P.  Sberman.  Cblof  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions of  the  aManss  Department  of  tbe 
United  ^atcs.  haa.  tn  a  very  i^adal  way.  Mid 
a  bordmi  of  deep  taarow  on  tBtkamtaof  IBs 
paopla  of  Jtbia  dty  of  Milfnaw  wtosre  he  Itvad 
as  a  youth  and  grew  to  manhood,  and  which 
ha  always  regarded  -s  hla  home;  and 

"WBereas  it  is  now  remsmhred  that  the 
career  of  Admiral  Forreat  P.  Shan 
its  earliest  baglaiiliif.  was  masBsd  by  a  ( 
Btant  tenacity  of  pwrposa  la  tha  att 
of  the  high  goals  ha  asi  for 
Ing  brilliance  and  Intrtpldlty  in  mrtrtlng  In 
the  defease  of  his  country  In  tlate  of  war  aad. 
during  :ne  period  of  his  service  as  Chief  of 


War  n.  taut  there  is 
ta  hla  eady  life  wBicB  has  qttttdaa 

tottie  UMHaUlUM  Mrt  aMs  ontm  a 
of  real 
tt  was  hla 

as  he  covM  witti  Bis 

Bedford  sea  captain,  who  taught  him  ^- 
and  naval  lora  while 


Ta  Bay.     On*  day   while   out   1^   a 
>l-foot  catboat  ttas 
attack  aad_ 

of  the  sea  aad  la  the 
dltlmi  he  lowered  the  flag  to 
broogbt  the  mtle  craft  with  his 
body  aboard,  safely  over  tb* 

Bay  mto 


the 
tra- 
bnd 


Bis   capacity   for 

aad    hi*    quattUaij   of 
with  his  naval  m*»f 
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Procurement  Problemi  Affectiiif  the 
Nahonaiut  Chioete  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OB.r4iOH 

rU  THE  MSN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tue$day,  September  18.  19S1 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  two  article* 
which  I  believe  are  the  last  two  articles  of 
the  Alfred  FYiendl;  series  on  the  pro- 
curement problems  affecting  the  Na- 
%aiiaUst  Chinese  Government,  about 
which  Mr  Friendly  has  been  writing 
with  such  clarity  and  so  well  In  the 
Washlr4rton  Post. 

The  ftrst  is  Mr.  Priendlys  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Oaplf  mliri  14.  1951.  The  article  is  en- 
titled Two  Recalled  Chinese  Officers 
Have  Seen  NoUiing  of  Charges." 

The  other  article,  entitled  "Chinese 
Clerk  Here  Discloses  Attempted  Bribe  To 
Hush  Mow."  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday.  September  16,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Washington  Post  of  September 
14.  19611 

Two  lUc*iin<  Crinksb  Omcxss  Havz  Scnr 
\  NOTHIMG  or  Charges 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  two  Chinese  Air  Force  offlcera  ordered 
by  Chiang  Kal-sh^k  to  return  to  FormoMi 
to  face  oharges  have  not  yet  received  any 
document  spelling  out  the  accusation* 
•gainst  them,  ft  wns  revealed  yesterday. 

Ool.  Zislang  Wei  Hsuan,  one  of  the  two 
tcctiaed  offlcers,  said  yesterday  that  although 
33  days  have  elapsed  since  the  recall  order 
was  Issued,  "we  have  not  received  any  docu- 
ment Of  any  kind"  and  know  of  the  accusa- 
tions only  through  what  they  have  read  in 
the  papers. 

Ha  said  be  and  th«  other  man  accused 
with  him.  Lt.  Gen.  P.  T.  Mow.  have  exer- 
ctaed  "aU  po«sibl<  pressure  on  our  Smbassy" 
to  obtam  olDcial  papers  from  their  Oov«ra- 
mcnt  substaaUatlng  the  charges,  but  that 
none  have  bean  forthcoming. 

Tbe  Chinese  Smbassy.  meantime,  yester- 
day made  its  first  oAeial  statement  on  the 
«a*s  at  General  Mow  and  Colonel  Hsuan 
the  recall  order  was  Issued  on  Augtist  21. 

In  light  of  the  violence  of  the  attack 
fe^  Ob&sog  on  the  two  men.  the  Sm- 
doeumvnt  was  surprisingly  eoncUta- 
tory  to  them.  It  did  not  echo  the  charges 
In  any  way.  but  said  only  that  It  was  able 
to  0ve  pubUc  assurance  "that  appropriate 
effective  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  (Chi- 
0  Oovttnment  In  due  course  to  bring 
to  ntht  all  the  relevant  facts  of  the  whole 
aBfSttar  and  to  do  full  jusUce  to  all  parties 
concerned  so  as  to  reassure  public  con- 
fldsiMS." 

Th9  .Tiiitiossj  noted  that  the  cases  had 
fNvn  rise' to  much  publicity  and  press  specu- 
laftttm  on  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
diMBlssal.  The  cases,  it  said,  "are  complex 
Sn  character  and  involve  questions  of  per- 
sonal Integrity,  military  discipline,  safe- 
guardtng  of  public  funtto,  and  government 
procurement  poilcy." 

The  Chinese  Gorernment,  the  stat«n«nt 
continued,  "la  giving  ceireful  consideration 
to  all  tbe  lasuss  involved  and  to  the  public 
In  them  here. 


The  two  ofUcers  hmf  already  begim  pre- 
paring answers  to  the  charges,  inscrfaras 
they  know  ttiem  from  prsss  report*  from 
Formosa. 

One  asserted  that  General  Mow  had  re- 
ceived more  than  »».0OOJOO  in  1945  for  the 
psvchaoe  of  air  fan*  aqatinent  but  has  not 
•ccotmted  for  •tt^W.OOO  at  It. 

In  partial  answer,  the  odkxrs  defy  the 
Chinese  Oovemment  to  show  that  more  than 
about  110,000,000  was  remitted  to  Mow  for 


Toffk. 


Colo. 


•Ir  force  purehases  in   1945 
wbat  «••  sMut  htm,  they  say.  Is 
m  records  of  tbe  Bank  of  China  \n 

A  second  ebarge  was  that 
the  cause  of  a  'disloyal-  staff 
nsl  Hslang.  and  that  there  Is  sosptdon  tbaii 
Brtanf  was  s  iCommunlst  agent. 

Pormosa  said  It  had  ordered  HsUmg  sent 
home  first  on  May  34.  1950.  and  ats  time* 
since. 

In  reply,  the  oOteers  assert  the  recall  order 
of  15  months  ago  only  asksd  Bslang  to  come 
home  toe  consulUUon  "for  better  tmder- 
standlng"  between  the  Wsshlngton  ofllce 
and  Ftarmosa  headquarters. 

If  thst  was  a  reflection  of  Formosa's  sus- 
picion of  Hslang  as  a  Communist,  tbe  oAoers 
ask.  why  did  Ftormosa  assign  him  a  ymr  later, 
as  it  did.  to  members  on  the  Chincae  armed 
forces  )olnt  purchasing  conuniasion  here? 

In  Formosa,  meantime,  the  bead  of  the 
Chinese  General  Staff  yesterday  called  fw  a 
special  military  court  to  try  General  Mow 
and  Colonel  Hsiang. 

Tbe  Chinese  chief  of  staff  Is  Oen.  C.  J. 
Chou.  with  whom  Mow  and  Hslang  hsve  been 
battling  for  almost  a  year.  They  hav« 
charged  him  with  cotmtenancing  graft  and 
CCTTuptlon  for  his  personal  profit. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  thst  Cboa 
expressed  his  wllUftgness  to  face  such 
charges  in  court.  Throogh  Its  official  news 
agency,  the  Chinese  Government  promised 
the  two  officers  In  Washington  a  "fair  and 
Just  trial,"  tf  they  would  return. 

It  said  Mow  would  be  given  a  fuU  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  his  accusations  of  crarup- 
tlon.  and  s&ld  his  fears  of  being  executed  if 
he  were  rettUTked  were  not  Justified. 


COTOO'  Hsvs  8tn>PLJXD  PtAlrcs. 


8at8 


Clalr  M.  Waterb\u7.  Los  A^gsles  aircraft 
broker,  told  the  Washington  Post  yesterday 
that  the  company  with  which  he  Is  asso- 
ciated, Aircraft  Sales.  Ltd.,  could  have  sup- 
plied 25  Mustang  fighters  which  another 
concern  was  negotiating  tor  in  a  deal  blocked 
by  G«neral   Mew   and   Colonel   Hslang. 

The  Post  stated,  on  earlier  information, 
that  Waterbxuy's  ability  to  produce  the 
planes,  which  were  to  be  rec<mdltloned.  was 
In  doubt. 

Aircraft  Sales.  Ltd^  has  since  supplied 
four  of  the  planes  to  the  Hsitlsn  GoTcrn- 
ment,  which  has  reported  its  enthusUon 
for  them  and  their  performance.  Waterburj 
declared.  Furthermore,  be  said,  his  com- 
pany is  still  in  a  poalUon  to  supply  to  appro- 
priate buyers  from  10  to  IS  Mustangs  over- 
haxiled  In  an  "as  new"  condition. 

Waterbury  called  attention  to  the  com- 
pany's successful  expvlence  in  reotmdltloQ- 
Ing  and  overhauling  {danes  for  other  gov- 
n^nments  and  foreign  customers,  who  have 
expressed  full  satisfaction  with  the  aircraft 
received. 

I  From  the  Waabbigton  Poet  of  September  IC, 

1951) 

Chinibb  Clxbk  Bbb  DncLooas  ATmcpris 

BeiBX  TO  Bom  Mow 


(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

A  clerk  In  the  Chinese  ptucbaalng 
here  has  dtsdoaed  that  he  was  aaksd  to  itiay 
an  offkr  of  a  half-million  dollars  to  Lt. 
0«n.  F.  T.  Mow  to  keep  qtilet  and  stop  his 
acctisations  of  corruption  within  the  Na- 
tional Gc'emment. 


o 


voold  not  mtuamp*  to 

lis  chief  subordinate.  Col.  V.  S. 
Mow  to  dOaf  ol  tbe   CMaeM  Air 
{>acc  m  WasblacUn  and  Bstaag  to  tato 
tiveoAccr.   Var  aaorc  tbaa  a 
peen  wafbig  a 
ixmslder    dtoboocst 
bractices  m  tbe 

I    In  tarn.  Oenermltolmo  Cbteag 
VeciKCd  tbcm  of  mtobandltaiff  ftmds  and  «  b 
lugtvt    21    ordered    them    to    leluin 

to  face  a  Use  oC 

Tbe  caqtloTee  wbo  said  be 
tbe  bribe  offer  stands  In 

jtlal  relationship  to  Mow.    Bi 

•the  man  wtio  made  tbe  proposal  aa  a  lodsl 
jCbincae.  not  connected  with  ttic  ] 
I    From  tbe  derTs  aecotmt  it  appears  t^ 
ipropoaal  did  not  eoBse  from  tbe  ^»bsiwy  bfit 
xather  from  certain  oOtsr  reprsastolstl 
Chiang  Kal-^wk  In  tbto  eoowtry. 

The  clerk  reported  be  was  approached 
August  24.  Just  3  days  after  tbe  orda 
calling  Mow  and  Bsisijig.  snd  that  tbs 
was  rejected  on  August  SB.  tbe  next  time 
wm  m  touch  with  the  nan  who  made  It. ' 

Tbere  were  ^m>  ■IUiimm  to  tbe  affair.  ^- 
eept  tbe  two  men  i 
Chinese   purchaslas 
made  a  sigiied  stataaBSBt  of  What 
In  part  for  tato  proteetlan. 
hto  r\»vi\^  nor  the  name  and  forlstlnn^ 
tbe  person  he  talked  to  can  be 
Ben  to  tbe  story  of  what 
described  in  tbe  desk's  witttcn 

On  Friday  aftcmoosi.  Aagiist_M.  be  ^ 
ceived    a    ptM»e   call    from    a 
CMneae  wboa  be 


Just 


meet  Immediately  In  front  of  tbe 
Pbannacy,  1738  Connectleut  Avenue 
eoaple  of  blocks  tram  Mow^  oMce  a 
Place. 

Tbe  clerk  went  there  at  ococe  and  f 
tbe  asan  parkad  tti  bto  car  >ji  front  oC 
drug  store.  Tbe  dcrk  entsrod  the  auto 
the  convermtion  began. 

Movls  eooa  SBiam 
Tbe  man  said  that  altboogb  be  bad 
a  maoBdcaatandlng  with  Geieral  Mow 
tberefcre  did   not   want   to   approach 
directly,   he   was   stlU   the   general's 
trlend"  and  was  worried  aboat  hto 

He  adced  If  tbe  general  and 
"lOO-pcrcent  stm"  tbey  cooid  not  be   ^- 
tradlted.    If  not.  he  tmpUed.  psbaps 
general   might   want  to 
rangemcnt  by  which  be  woold  be 
that  no  extradition  would  l>e  attempted,  i  If 
Mow  and  Bslang  dwrlded  tbey  did  Xkot  wfnt 
to  conOnue  causlnc  troablc.  tbe 
could  be  solved  and  tbey  might  also 
"maybe  <900.000  or  VOOJOM.    •    •    •-   ' 
man  left  his  sentence  wnflntohed. 

He  resumed  by  mylng  be 
tljB  that  rhlTwee  Ami 
Koo  and  another  Chinese 
sent  from  ynimcaa  to  Waabtagton  to 
into  MoWa  and  HstanTa  battle  with 
home  goeemmMit.  had  already  gone  to 
State  Department  to  arrange  extraditloc. 


aps  the 
asaofcd 


fet 


ta 

The  Stste  DepartmcBt  euBctaitd.  be 

tlnued.  and  the  matter  was  to  be  arranfcsd 
In  coordinated  sctlon  by  the  foUow^if 
McmdaT. 


BO 


(These  statemente  were  falsa,  fcr  M 
known  that  tbe  rhlnrm  Mnbaasy  bM 
BUMle  any  such  repreeentattona  to  tb* 
Department.    Mcreover.  ''as     the 
would  have  known,  but  as  the  man 
tba  offer  apparently  did  not.  tbere  to 
4at>adlt1op  agreement  between  tbe  Chlqaas 
Watlotiallst  and  the  Amerlcai 
Aeecardlngly.  the  two  cOeers  canno^ 
tn-med.    The  State  Department  cooM  i 
tbecD  deported  if  tbey  lom  tbelc 
as  Chinese  aovcmment  smpirpwi.  buf  it 
cooM  not  prescribe  where  tb«y  would  be 
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ttat^tourtat  srID  wank  to 

the  Swim 

Ctty.  awd  tbe  opera  at  ti* 

these.  Ui* 


A  mum 
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lA  hour  at  one  of  the 

tnf9  umumom  Mtwtilk  cafM.  otam^mg  ih» 
pcopi*  M  they  p*m  bf. 

In  ye.yerti*.  ore  ww  m.^ny  thing*  that 
make  up  th«  h»*rt  of  lt*Iy  P«>ple  wy 
that  th«*  iM  DO  other  city  »n  tb«  world 
quite  llk«  VmmiM.  ThU  U  true  b«cauM 
Bovhere  elM  In  th#  world  Ui  tber«  •  city 

bout  on  w«t«r 

Th«  tail.  f«lT-halr«l  V^nmtimam,  fuU  of 
Mtoty  and  l»t«.  «tll  h'*<'  •  >«»•  '""  **^  *"''* 
ujfyilc.  In  moBt  Ven  ti»»i  hom«s.  wbeth«T 
ngUfH  AlOlig  th«  Or«nd  Canal,  hotne*  near 
Ift;^  Pliaa  Ba*»  *iare  or  poor  dweiiti^  on 
■ome  tlde-rtreet  e«n*l.  there  will  be  aomc 
work   of  art.   »n   the   farm   of   m   painting,   a 

norel  or  a  record.  

Tba  Venetian*  itUl  cHng  to  the  old  cna- 
iQBt  of  th«lr  anoertora..  In  th«  aumnier 
OKmtha.  tradltkmal  t*mt»  are  cwried  on. 
with  Uie  decorated  gondola*  filled  with  Ve- 
Detl^n•  In  ereniuf  drees,  pasains  under 
lighted  bridges,  jotof  trtm  Venice  to  the 
Udo. 

aince  the  Venetians  are  so  near  the  Lido, 
the  playground  of  the  world,  they  are  more 
eoB&opoUtan  and  IntemaUonal  than  most 
Other  Italian*.  In  Venice  you  Hnd  smartly 
tfraaad  women,  well-educated  men.  and  nu- 
i^tyfiia  ewnta  going  on  contlnuoosty  which 
bring  gaiety,  exeltement,  and  knowledge  to 
traryone.  In  Venecia,  among  other  things, 
you  win  And  the  International  Pllm  Fee- 
tlTal.  the  Lido  Ca«lnti,  open-air  concerts,  art 
eshlblUona.  and  exquisite  shops  selling  the 
(amoiis  Venetian  glassware. 

A  tourist  In  Venezia  should,  of  courae.  see 
Uie  Doge's  Palace,  the  pigeon*  of  the  Plasaa 
San  Marco,  the  BasUlca  of  San  Marco,  the 
Bcuse  of  Oold,  and  other  palaces  along  the 
Qrantf  Canal  and,  of  coxine,  should  take 
tbe  romantically  famous  gondola  ride  How- 
erer,  apart  from  all  thla.  to  complete  hla 
totrr,  the  traveler  ahould  form  a  warm  and 
lasting  friendship  with  a  Venetian/  Prom 
this  friendship  with  a  Venettan.  the  toorist 
will  understand  the  Intelligence,  erootlonal- 
hma,  and  scntlmentaltan  of  the  Italians. 

Prom  the  richness  of  Venice,  we  go  down 
to  the  Bouth  of  Italy,  CaUbrla,  with  her 
immeuse  proud  mountain  ranges.  Here  the 
majorltr  of  the  people  have  been  untouched 
hy  the  modern  machine  age.  Dcnkey*  are 
atin  the  main  means  of  transportation,  the 
homes  are  primitive.  aiKl  women  and  chil- 
dren are  seen  barefoot  and  overworked  more 
times  than  not.  Families  carry  their  wares 
to  the  city  markets  from  the  country  Til- 
lages In  baakets  carried  on  their  heads.  This 
la  the  prlmltiveneas  of  the  heart  of  Italy. 

Now  do  we  really  know  what  makes  tip  the 
he<u>t  of  Italy?  It  is  made  up  of  both  old 
and  new.  Through  Itii  street*  jrou  can  ride 
in  a  horae-drawn  carriage  in  the  midst  of 
automobUee,  bicycles,  donkeys,  or  motor- 
cydea. 

In  most  other  countriee  the  different  social 
tiaeacs  have  nothing  in  common.  Tet  In 
Italy  both  rich  and  poor  enjoy  and  tinder- 
stand  art  and  musie.  gaiety  and  happlnsH. 
The  unity  of  re'.lgioD  aiso  binds  the  paof^ 
together. 

Almoft  seeryone  atilees  for  edueatton  In 
Italy.  ParoMia  and  wortcmen  drive  tbem- 
aetras  in  order  to  sead  tbrtr  chUdraB  to 
■ciMolB.  Hm  upper  clHMi  tika  tba  aduca- 
ttfm  of  their  children  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Tet  If  they  had  to,  they  too  would  labor 
untiringly  to  educate  their  children.  In  a 
eoimtrj  tkal  had  as  Its  aooestors  Dante, 
MclMfrtaBgalo,  OaUinl.  Caeour.  and  other 
great  namss.  It  could  not  be  different. 

The  contrast  of  old  and  new  la  ever  present 
In  Italy — ancient  ruins  and  modem  ^jiart- 
■sHits,  shoetees  psopla  and  hand  labor  in 
ttM  aouth  with  tatfiKmably  dressed  people 
and  industry  In  the  north.  The  love  laogh- 
ter.  and  tears  <rf  the  ItallaB  people  Aouxlah 
among  the  old  and  new  surroimdlnge.  Tills 
is  the  heart  of  Italy. 

So  n  can  bs  seen  that  it  Is  not  only  tiaa 
water*  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  appeer 


Mue.  green,  or  gray  aecor<ll»»g  to  the  tricks 
otAfM  lun.  or  the  famou*  blue  sklsa.  or  tba 
famous  landmark*,  that  make  «p  Italy.  It 
is  lier  people  wtio  male*  atp  ber  most  im^ 
poatant  part. 

Theai  people  wbo  osafee  ttos  cooking  and 
serving  of  food  an  art,  wtia  ii»g  tram  the* 
heart*,  understand  and  appndats  art  and 
music,  respect  tradlttonal  ciii<aBi*,  who  use 
the  10  nngers  that  Ood  gaea  them  to  mold 
Into  aAape  the  many  typaa  Of  otojscta  that 
people  itae  for  work  and  play  and  baaiily — 
theae  ^nurm- blooded,  emoaional.  aiulliMiat*! 
people  with  the  big  brown  eyes— tham  make 
up  Italy.     They  arc  the  iteart  of  Italy. 

If  ydu  want  to  see  the  Industry  of  Italy  go 
to  Rootle  and  *^"»"  U  you  want  to  see  her 
er.cnti|ient.  gaiety,  and  ctilture  go  to  Veq^fzia. 
If  ^ou  want  to  am  bex  heritage  of  art  and 
writings  go  to  Ftoema  for  bar  maport*  go 
to  Naples  and  Genoa.  Capri  will  show  you 
her  baatntful  aUaplM^ty.  If  you  want  to 
smelf  her  perfxmaed  flowers,  go  to  San  Eemo. 
If,  Jiowever,  you  wl«h  to  see  her  heart, 
cherlsli  her  paofde.  Tbfere  yon  wiU  find  tbe 
heart  bf  Italy. 


LiWff^t  Raie  m  tke  Defeua  Eiart 


EXTENSION  OP  R  KM  ARKS 


or 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP 


rATIVSS 


Monda9.  September  27.  1951 
Mr.  HAYS  Of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  ttw 
RscoKo.  I  Include  the  folloving  adfdress 
by  William  S.  Tyson.  8<rficltor.  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  at  Little 
RocJc.  Ark.,  Labor  Day  celebration  en- 
titled "Labor's  Role  to  the  Defense 
Effort": 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  yotir  tnvltation  to 
parttelpata  In  the  various  activities  which 
have  been  programed  here  today  to  cele- 
l»^te  Labor  Day.  I  am  bappy  to  be  here 
with  you  and  to  bring  to  ytm  the  grfseinjs 
and  best  wishes  at  our  Secretary  at  Laber 
Maurice  J.  Tobln. 

Arkansas'  i^lckname  of  the  Wonder  Stata 
was  apparently  not  just  plucked  out  of  the 
thin  air.  An  extrcfnely  strong  caae  can  ba 
made  out  that  It  Is  Just  that.  Rot  becansa 
this  3tt.te  has  the  only  known  deposit  ci  dia- 
monds m  North  America  or  ttiat  it  produosa 
over  94  percent  of  the  bauxite  or  aluminvm 
on  mined  on  this  continent.  What  I  baUava 
to  be  much  more  impressive  and  cosiduslea 
Is  tb*  evidence  that  Arkansas  has  wtthte  its 
botdars  vast  natural  lusofuica*  wUdi  make  tt 
v^uallv  self-suScient. 

Thi;  beautlftil  capital  dty  Is  currosmdad 
by  fertile,  {voductlve  fields,  and  not  far  cHa- 
tant  can  be  found  vast  stand*  of  high  tim- 
ber, coal,  cM,  and  natural-g.^  deposits,  and 
many  other  mineral  resources.  Iti*  Otaita  la 
a  remarkably  healthy  fdace  to  Uva.  Is 
daadlf  aiVpUad  with  watar  icauuiwa. 
oaaaif  good  tndustrtal  ettaa  that  Be  eantlgtK 
ous  or  in  proximity  to  railroads,  lilgfaways. 
and  utilities,  offers  exceptional  recraatleBal 
facilttlea.  aiKl  is  so  situated  that 
matdy  ooe-thtrd  of  the  population  of 
ITntted  States  eaa  be  reached  with 
freight  service. 

But  perhaps  what  Is  mora  important,  the 
worltlng  men  and  wooaen  of  Arkansas,  of 
Little  Rock— indeed,  of  all  of  our  cooatry^ 
fanooi  and  urban  eaatata— are  celebrating 
Labor  Day  IMl  aa  Ira* 
men  and  womsn  anjoylaf  aa 
standard  of  living,  a*  mai 
fidcnt  of  their  abUity  to 
tst>ed  way  of  life  and  assured  that  the  ftitura 
holds  promise  of  even  better  things  to  come. 


#: 
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Labor  Union  of  New  Yatk  tm. 
be  made  a  moUon  that  oaa  day  in  the  ifear 
be  draic^n*^  a*  "labor  Day."  to  aenre 
holiday  for  the  laboring 


a 


to  be  davoCsd  lo  the 

great  vttal  fOroa  of  every 

mrM*^  ttaas  there  be  a 

woold  poHId J  allow  tbe  strcqph  aod 

<k  cmpa  «f  the  trade  and  labor  — 


been 
and  by 


haw 


It 


By  laai.  Labor  Day 
oAdaJly  by  an  act  of 
la  each  cf  the 
and 
part  of  the  tradttkmal 
osioe   noted  that  "ttoas  aaMMB   tha 
movement  test  its  strengOt  and  vtrtnty 
the  way  in  which  Labor  Day  Is  ' 

that  eomioent  is  still  true.  U^ere  can  be 
docht    in    anyoKM'a    mtnd 


by 
V 

DO 

the 
ex 


strength  and  vlrfUty  of  the  labor 

here  in  LUtla  Bock.  Ark.  , 

Ttiere  is  no  better  mtistratlan  of  the  ijara 
labor  has  won  in  the  life  of  America  ttiaa 


the  universal 

of  tha 

hoUdaya.    B 
rate  a  Itlstarlc  event.     It  i 
to  aa  as  tradtUon.    Tat  it 
great  festivais  of 


Labor  Day   by 
8tatea.    It  1*  un)  q|Ue 


Day 
heart  of  this  great  republic. 

To  asy  mind.  Labor  Day  Unooid 
ba  a  &%j  on  which  ] 
toaaaaaa  tha 

[  tha  L 
tremendooB  and  gMMfytif  ttaagh  thaty 
have  been.  It  ahovld  also  be. 
Ttwoan  has  said,  a  cay  set  aside  for  "^  : 
evaluation  of  the  problems  that  labor,  to- 
gether with  an  oUmt  groins  in  oar  cost  ttry, 
face  in  otir  complw  trovkL'  And.  this 
fiabMpt,  too.  tt  ahovM  be  a  day  of 
ftosn  tha  IfatloBi  to  tta 
ifi^iifn»n  for  their  vital  cuotrfbuthjei  to 
cauae  of  world  peace  and  fleedoea. 

"The  American  worker,"  as  the 
notad  not  so  long  ago.  "enjoys  an 
p5,H»««^i  and  social  sUtts  soOdty  < 
tm  democratic  prlnctplas  and 
where  In  the  world."     It  la 
has  t>een  achievad  becaose  now  Srmly  Im- 
bedded in  oo.  national  iib<"^"e  is  the  i  eaU- 


goea 


tha 
to 


n  aeer-ln«reasli^||     this 


f»tifurt  of  the  honor  and  dignity  that  _ 
with  tba  exeatlTa  effort  that  prodnees^ety 

worth-whUe  thing  we  have  or  tase.    Fsi  h 

baaanss  it  la  nofw  ao  InttMato  a  part  a 

tahrk  of  onr  aoeiaty  there  Is  a 

icgard  UghUy  or  ignore  the  dignity  attaich«d 

to  human  labor  in  tbe  United  Sutaa.     "" 

forget  much  too  easily  that  in  othar 

and  in  othar  lands  -^^*~' 

aeomed.     One  of  the  greats 

of  the  GoMm  Age  of  Greek  culture  ercta 

that  *****    in  a  pcrfea  state  no  az^lmn 

wlO  evar  ba  admitted  to 

other  leaders  of  that  ctiltore  az 

aaadhig  Aomaa  culttDc  echoed 

Mghty    indoBlilaitaKl   aadMMa^   we    have 

a  mockery  of  htiman  labor  when  they  es^ctad 
over  tha  antranca  of  the  infamnna  codccn* 
trmttasi  eamp  at  Auachvtts  a  algn  readtng 
Work  ahaB  Set  Ton  Fkaa.  Iha  mm  ef 
this 


•Mlh^i  door,  ipee 
a  path  which  many  aosight  In 
to  eacape  the  brutality  of  soaUaas 
regarded  machlnea  with   far 


s        r 


14  ware  tn  tha 
States  wlthoot 


£L  B    S30« 

,waJ.    of 
r.  hot  before 


^ 


A56ft8 


3t  bUl.  H.  R.  1635 
on  Hnuarf  IS.  1051 

A  ntkOlot  of  tlM  AnAlysto  at  the  CustdOM 
aiBpilllosUati  Act  of  1060.  distributed  bj  Om 
tnmmirr  OipuUnntt  in  l»80  Uirns  up  mv- 
«ral  rrferenfc««  to  tbe  ITO  Charier.  On*  t» 
on  the  first  {Mntrapb  on  pejoe  6:  another. 
In  the  Uit  pmngnpb,  muam  pike.  A  further 
■uch  reference  occur*  In  the  drst  paragraph 
on  pete  $3;  anoCher  Ln  the  second  paragraph 
on  page  24-  yet  another  on  the  bottom  ot 
page  25.  Three  additional  refereneea  appear: 
one  tovard  the  bottom  of  p«c»  m,  •  woond. 
near  the  top  of  pa^a  42.  and  a  third.  In 
the  aecond  paragraph  (m  page  47.1  This  is  a 
toul  of  alflit  reference*  to  thf  charter. 

It  la  poaaible.  «e  believe,  to  subetltute 
OATT  for  the  ITO  In  all  these  Instances 
alnoe  the  two  are  virtually  Identical  In  the 
claaa  of  provtalona  Involved  in  the  bill, 
H   R.  1535,  and  lU  predecessor.  H.  R.  8304. 

The  Treaaury  Department,  in  lu  teatl- 
moDy  before  this  eommlttee.  dkl  Mbatttuta 
OATT  fur  the  ITO.  and  was  Juatiflad  in  doing 
so  baeauae  at  the  nearly  Identical  character 
of  thoaa  provlslona  in  ITO  and  OATT  that 
gave  rise  to  rarlotis  sections  of  the  ctwtoma 
simplification  bill. 

We  come  now  to  the  basis  of  our  objection 
to  thoae  provisions  In  the  preaent  bill.  H  R. 
1535.  which  bad  their  origin,  first  In  ITO 
and  then,  with  failure  of  ITO  to  gain  raU- 
flcaiion  by  Congress,  secondly.  In  OATT. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  TarllTs  and  Tl^de  (GATT) 
Is  In  effect  only  provisionally.     Its  final  ef- 
fectiveness   depends    upon    the    approprUte 
alteration  of  domestic  sUtutes  that  presently 
conflict  with  some  of  the  GATT  provisions. 
We  are  faced  In  this  question  with  an  Issue 
that  Is  highly  controversial  in  character.     In 
the  first  place,  there  exist  subetantial  grounds 
for  questioning  the  validity  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  TarllTs  and  Trade  which  was 
negotiated  In  Geneva  In  1947.    It  may  be 
contended  very  reasonably  and  with  convic- 
tion that  no  such  broad  authorization  was 
COTtalned   in   the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934,   on    which   the   General    Agreement    is 
based  as  is  required  to  JusUfy  GATT  legally 
secondly,  this  was  tacitly  recognized   by 
the  State  Department   itself  when  It  sent 
the  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization to  Confess,  which  contained  vir- 
tually all  of  the  substantive  and  procedural 
provtslona  of  GATT,  for  ratification.     By  con- 
ttast.  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)   which  Is  very  broad  In  botH 
Its   express  provisions   and   in   Its   impllca- 
IP**  repeats  much  of  the  ITO  Charter 
was  nifver  sent  to  Congress  for  ratlflcauon' 
The  ITO  Charter  having  met  with  Insufll- 
rtent  acceptance  in  the  House  Committee  on 
PWaIgn  Affairs  to  lead  to  a  committee  re- 
port after  full  hearings,  was.  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  withdrawn  by  the  State 
Department.     This  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  congressloual  test  to  which  any  of  the 
provisions  of  GATT  have  come.     The  com- 
jMete   failure   of   the   nx)  Charter   to   gain 
»g»l«Uve  approval  can  thus  hardly  be  con- 
ttrued  as  shedmng  a  favorable  light  on  the 
MralatlTe   acceptance   of   GATT  were   that 
agreement   submitted    for   rauflcatlon 

Fbr  the  sake  of  clarity  It  should  be  said 
that  the  reduction  of  duty  rates  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  Is  not  in  question.  Clear 
authority  existed  for  that  action,  and  it  U 
not  ronteated.  We  refer  to  the  other  pro- 
yrmmm,  among  which  are  those  upon  which 
•  part  of  H.  R.  1585  is  based. 

Now  we  find  some  of  the  OATT  provisions 
making  their  appearance  in  the  customs  alm- 
pllflcauonbiu  We  do  not  wish  in  any  sense 
to  suggest  that  Um  TMMWury  Department 
^Jn  view  any  objMtlyea  other  than  their 

5?^  *S^^*  **°  "y  *^»t  ^^ea  the  first 
nm.  H.  R.  n04.  was  drawn  there  was  indeed 
no  particular  reason  why  the  Treaaury  De- 
partment snould  have  foreseen  the  legislative 

t»te  of  the  ITO  Charter  since  the  Depart- 
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guard     It  was  theiefara  nattoral  iantLli  to 
'    Include  Uaa  rzo  provisions  In  B. 

original  rastoiBB  simpIlflcatlaB  bOlJ  luv 
;  MtfMcquent  fallwe  at  the  chartCT^ioald. 
however,  have  ralaed  some  qucatlon  In  the 
minds  of  "naasury  oOdala;  but  sinc#  tbey 
were  In  a  poattkm  at  doing  something  by  re- 
quest. In  a  llekl.  OKireover,  which  Is  ooi^thelr 
■P*clalty.  namely,  that  of  faretgn  affalito.  this 
ofenlght  may  be  overlooked.  Theref<*e.  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  ritniM  aflfclnte- 
tratlon  of  the  Treasury  Department!    I 

In  the  customs  simpllflcatlon  proposal  they 
had  a  good  vehicle.  Somebody  else  a^  v«te 
*nd  asked  them  to  carry  a  load  of  eztonecMM 
merchandise.  In  the  »«t:<nnlnc  evet  thU 
may  have  been  justMed,  L  e..  In  H  R,  8304. 
on  the  ground  that  legMatlve  approTal  at 
the  rro  was  believed  to  be  forthcoml^  but 
after  the  falltire  of  ITO.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment should  have  been  relieved  «  the 
btirden  of  this  extraneotia  merchanidlie.  It 
should  have  been  unloaded.  1 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  true  ci^toms 
simpllflcatlon  proposal  should  be  allowed  to 
go  ahead  on  Its  own  merit  and  tb|ak  it 
should  obtain  early  apprtyval.  At  the  t  same 
time  we  object  strongly  to  the  hltch-l|lklng 
comi>anlons.  We  think  they  should  be  taken 
off  the  venide.  made  to  stand  on  tbeif  own 
feet  and.  if  they  seek  legislative  appit^val. 
that  they  do  so  on  theh*  own  merits,  in  their 
own  name  and  on  their  own  htetory.  We 
repeat  that  at  the  outset  they  may  have  been 
suitable  cargo,  but  not  since  the  ITO  Charter 
met  iu  legislative  fate. 

We  woiUd  not  feel  so  strongly  if  w^  did 
not  recognize  the  very  great  importance  of 
the  Issue  at  stake.  This  U  whether  it  it  wise 
procedtire  wbereunder  the  executive  a»m  of 
the  Oovernment  may  maice  far-reaehlng 
commitmenu  in  executive  agreements  with 
other  countries,  which  involve  conflicts*  with 
otg  wdatlng  statutes,  and  then  confrcoi  the 
.  ICfMattve  arm  with  a  moral  imperative  to 
'  modify  our  statutes  acoordl^{ly.  JTlila 
amounts  to  moral  coercion  of  the  le^^tive 
branch  by  the  execxitlve,  throtigh  tte^evlee 
of  placing  the  legislative  branch  in  the  tooal- 
tion  of  either  ratifying  the  action  o|the 
execuUve  or  running  out  on  an  agreejnent 
made  by  the  executive.  If  this  process  were 
not  halted  the  executive  could  completely 
clrctunvent  the  Congress. 

II  that  Is  what  the  American  people  ^^^B* 
and  seek,  when  and  after  they  unden^d 
the  issue,  that  is  one  thing.  When,  howfcver. 
this  Is  tty  way  of  being  accomplished  e^iLh- 
out  their  knowledge  and  without  fullj  de- 
bate— that  is  another  matter,  and  we 

So  that  the  soureea  within  the  u»u.^ 
rro  Charter  and  the  provisional  OeXeral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Ttade  (GATT) 
from  which  Important  paru  of  H.  R.  15^  are 
derived,  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  the  more 
Important  of  these  sources  are  given  l»>low 
related  to  the  pertinent  sections  of  M.  B. 
1535.  the  ciistoois  slmpllfleatlon  ulll:     ] 

Secuon  2  (a) :    This  section  provides  that 
the   word   "materlaUy   be   InasrtMl   in   the 
AnU-Dumplng   Act    of    1921.      This 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  remedy  a  di 
Industry,  in  competition  with  imports 
are    dumped    in    this   market,    must    i*t)Te 
material  injury  and  not  merely  injurt  as 
•t  preeent.  .^   ♦-j    |   « 

rro  source:  Article  34  of  the  Haiana 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or£nl- 
«aUon.  paragraph  1.  provldaa  as  foU     ^^ 

"The  members  reoogniw  that  d«. 
by  which  producu  of  mm  country  are 
duced  into  the  commerce  of  another 
try  at   less  than   the  normal   value  of! the 
products,  Is  to  be  condemned  if  It  caiiaaa 
or  threat«ns  material  injury  to  an  tsUb- 
U»hed   industry   in  a   m«nber  eountoj  « 
materially   retards   the   eeUbUslunent  df   a 
domestic  industry.-  •   ^    • 

GATT  source:    Article  YI.  parMran^   r 
Of  the  General  Agreement  on  TartflJind 


para- 

».    of 


<*nd  eoatt> 


in  tbe 

2  (b):    nUi _ 

form  our  law  to  both  the  ITO  <  Surter  mm 
GATT.     Article  94  of  the  ITO 
graph   5.  and   Article   VI, 
GATT.   are  »«««"«^Tal 

"No  product  of  any 
ported  into  any  otter  aMiifeer  dhmtrv  shaa 

be  subject  to  both ^ 

tervailing  duties  to _._ 

'Situation  at  damping  or 
tlon.- 
BMtkm  a  Cb)  of  B.  R.  law 

ir  aa  mM&mutt^  '■tf  te 

will  be  dedurtod  any  eoaKervilUiw  outw 

collected  on  the  aaase  Umieaiikii 

'  BectlOD  3  (c)  of  the  bill  mak^  the 

I««7»*»    where   a   coottervaiU  ig   doty 

oolleeted.     Any  antlilfm^m  «tty  tm 

same  shipment  or  nil— ilhi 

ducted. 

These  two  provtsloiM  carry 
and  GATT  provlaiaiia  thai  bo 
be  subject  to  both  dntlea. 

These  proelalona  oT  H.  R. 
vtoUBly  no  part  of 

It  la  doototful  that  the  -leiiMindui  m_  t^ 
Miglaaiy   *   Co.   bm'  ^       ^^  ^ 

M  this  subject.  The  seetften  la  I  not  ao  at- 
trthuted  in  the  Analyale  ot  th^  CostDoa 
SlmplMeattoo  Act  of  1950  dlstHhoted  be 
the  Treaaory  Department. 

OetUou  S.  Special  marking 
This  sectlOD.  aBMMrtim  to  ttk 
rcfeiied    to   "goee  ^iji^mI   tt 

to  article  974   4s  foilovs 
it  I.  adnteMiattveiy  ^ 
to  do  ■>,  memheia  *oiild  perialt  raqulrad 
marks  or  orlglii  to  be     ~ 
tmpartatian. ' " 

The  repeal  ot  the 
Bent*  waa  band  on  a 
datkm. 

S«etlon  8.  Temporary  free  cntri:  Accord 
to«  to  the  analysis  ttUa  aertlan.i  by  which 
the  term  of  temporary  fxee  Impfrts  would 
be  extended  from  a  total  of  1  ycarito  9  vsmv 
would  gratify  the  KA.  SeMwti 
Btmpliflcation  hM  notUi^  ta  Ik 
proposal  and  the 
in  the  If  cKinaey 

Section  13.  Value:  licKimey  *  to 
mended  the  ahoUtlon  ot  loralcn 

' — ^  ot  duty     niw i        ^^ 

of  ttie  other 

hott  the  no 

have  artleiea  on  tte  aobject  ot  val^e. 

rro  source:  Article  99,  par^raph  9.  of  the 
rro  charter  says:  ^-«-p  -       — • 

"The  Members  reeogn 

the  general  principles  of 

In  paragraphs  9.  4,  and  6,  and  Omt 
to  gtee  eflfeet.  at  the 
to  theae  itnrlpiea ' 

OATT  aooree:  Arttaie  ▼!!.  , -.— -.  *  v. 

OATT  says  the  same  thing  In  MM  tly  differ, 
wt  words.     Both   ^  -^v' 

•they  (Memhera  or 

■ponreqneet  hj  another  flfeiiibc^  or  «m- 
trarttoy)  party  revtev  the  nperatliwi  of  any 
of  tM  Uwe  or  ngolattaBa  latottarto  vahw 
for  ctstona  fiiinii—  m  the  Urtf  at 
principles."  ^^ 

The  extant  to  which  H.  R.  ISSS 
effect"    to   "thasi 
ftom  several  <bm 

1  Section  402.  I*r»  Act  of  llSO:  The 
Tvtff  Act  ot  1930  tnMkr  "t<n£^vmnie" 
"expert  vaharr  and  *l]nitad  bSSL  valtae- 
ealls  for  merehaadtae  Tiaali  lAisii  fiv 
sale.-  ^^    ™ 

Of  the  ITO  charter  and  article  m  p«r»- 
inph  2  (b)  of  GATT  both  provide  t^iat  valoe 
be  baaed,  rnxmrnx^  other  tntngs.  on 
dlae  aetnaUy  aoM  or  oAared  for 

H.  R.  18SS:  bases  "oinrt  Tahis.t  "Iftiitod 
SUtes  value-  or  "comparative  valu#-  on  the 
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rro  and  GATT.  Bectkm  94  repres*?-  'j   m  effiart  to  mcdifr 

'■-i' ---.■* zi:   .:     —.z^^rze  and 


are  tufficinrt  to  e-*s'c.:ah 

•-r^j?    sec.joxM   of 

:_'..^..T    :r:jtsi    •:li* 

.cejlL   Trade   Orfani- 

drrr..i?*   -:   -'r.MZ  dwu- 

•; :    s.~  .  i-    ::  -,  --nt  ::r.s 

Z--rJl3    and 

~.«-r.:  y    pro- 

vtrtua...'    *.ta-   tJ:key 
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b«f   pureiy 
ury  De- 
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MevB.  Nfw  York,  would  \h  of  Interest  to 
tbe  Members  of  Congreas  and  the  coun- 
try generally. 
Tbe  article  follows: 

Toe*       WATniW»T»— DUTIIBUTION— 

CIVIC  Dmtix>ruttrt — Daxtisa 
DUtiibutton  U  one  of  the  critical  probl«tn» 
ta  the  Nation.    Low-coet  tr*n»porUtUon  U  an 
MMntlal  in  lU  aotuttoti.  Bulk  mnteriaU.  ngrt- 
eullurai  and  ecrtatai  mwiulactured  prod\ict» 
Bove  at  lowMt  co«t  by  w*t«r     ThU  U  made 
poOTlbl*  through  rtver  and  harbor  <toT«lop- 
ment  and   improvement.     No  other  Paderal 
•xpevidlture  contrtbutea  more  to  the  welfare 
at  the  people  and  to  the  building  of  the  Na- 
ttOQ  tban  that  tof  waterway  derrtopment. 
Only  a  smalx  part  of  the  puoUc  ufulaiilaid* 
Xb*  rifl  part  played  by  waterway*  tn  na- 
tional defen«»e.      'ThU  la  a  war  of  tranapor- 
UUlon."  laid  Lieutenant  Oenaral  SooienreU, 
commanding   general.   Arm/  aarrtee  forcas, 
durlnf  World  War  II.     The  value  of  water- 
ways to  the  Nation  during  that  period  U  be- 
yood  eetlmate.     The  growth  of  America.  Its 
iBdtMtrlal  supramacy.  the  high  living  atand- 
v<to  of  Ita  p«opl«  are  due  largely  to  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Nationi  unparalleled  nat- 
ural waterway*,      ihere  are  few  areas  which 
hav«  not  been  benefited  by  harbor  and  chan- 
nel   improvements,    few    which    cannot    be 
further    benefited    by    continuing   waterway 
davelopcnent  and 


The  Sluml>erin«  Taxpayer 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE     . 

or  MAasACHusms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBiENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr.'  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
bit  and  expensive  program  to  deal  with 
in  defending  ourselves  and  the  free 
world  from  Russian  imperialism,  masked 
by  the  bisj  brother  trap  of  communism. 

Amencan.s  will  cheerfully  .sacrifice  in 
order  to  support  this  program,  but  they 
will  not  condone  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  its  acimini.stration 

The  flaa  of  patrioti-sm  must  not  be 
used  to  conceal  extortion. 

Hidden  la.xes  are  a  fraud  and  deceit 
practiced  by  government  upon  its  own 
peofilc. 

Eventually  the  people  wake  up  to  the 

»  fact  that  taxes  do  not  hit  some,  but  all. 

And  when  they  realize  that  they  are  all 

in  ihe  same  twat.  they  demand  an  end 

to  spendthrift  policies. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  stirring, 
and  there  should  be  a  lesson  in  that  fact 
for  us.  At  least  one  member— to  the 
credit  of  the  Canadian  Government — 
IS  honest  about  the  whole  problem.  You 
will  find  his  refreshing  suggestion  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Montreal 
Oaaette  of  August  20.  1951: 

The  SLUMaaaiNG  Taxfates 

Palntaaa  dentistry  may  be  an  excellent 
thing.  But  perhaps  soros  one  ought  to  put 
the  pain  back  in  taxpaylng.  As  tar  as  taxes 
aiT  concerned,  the  taxpayer  Is  undar  too  deep 
an  an  sat  hat  is. 

One  teustnesstnan  In  New  Jersey  bad  the 
Idea  that  hu  employees  should  t>e  allowed  to 
hold  their  money  tor  a  while.  Bt  wanted 
them  xo  reel  hviw  much  they  were  raally  gtv« 
luK  up.  Once  In  a  whUe  ha  gava  them  their 
tun  attlary.    They  ware  dsUffhtad  to  see  how 


much  they  were  earning.  But  InaUte  the  en- 
Telope  was  a  note  Tha  nota  taXormad  them 
how  much  they  thamaaltaa  woald  have  to 
pay  back  in  all  the  tasas  that  are  tisuaUy 
deducted  at  source. 

Perhaps  this  method  was  not  quite  legal, 
and  It  la  not  known  \xuitt  how  long  It  waa 
carried  on.  But  that  busliiMaman  had  sotne- 
thlng.  at  least  In  the  Idea  of  letting  people 
pay  their  own  taxes  once  In  a  while. 

When  Mr.  Beardslay  Buml.  the  great  tax 
expert,  Inspired  hU  pay-as-you-go  plan,  he 
undoubtedly  had  the  best  of  motives.  He 
himself  explained  that  his  plan  sprang  from 
the  •personal  and  humane  desirabllUy  of  re- 
moving from  mlUlons  of  citizens  the  con- 
stant threat  of  unpaid  tax  debt."  It  was  hla 
Idea  to  have  "current  taxpayers." 

Perhaps  there  are  few  humane  measures 
that  governments  have  been  more  eager  to 
adopt  tiian  Mr.  Riiml  s  pay-as-you-go  plan. 
For  people  do  not  really  miss  what  they  nerer 
really  had.  II  the  plan  were  ever  ended, 
cries  and  maledictions,  and  unapeakabla 
groanings  of  the  spirit  would  arise  every 
year,  when  the  total  sum  of  Income  taxes 
had  to  be  raised.  But  as  It  Is.  the  money  la 
sUently.  almost  Invisibly,  extracted  month 
by  month  or  week  by  week.  When  Income- 
tax  time  rolls  around,  there  U  only  an  ad- 
jtistment  to  be  made. 

The  Ruml  plan  haa had otbaraflacta.  which 
may  not  have  entered  Mr.  Rw^*a  axpaeta- 
tlona.  Many  cases  of  organized  workera  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  taM-hoaaa  pay  as  the 
only  real  pay.  In  their  bargaining,  they  have 
simply  passed  the  cost  of  the  income  tax  on 
to  the  employer.  As  such  It  has  become  an 
additional  cost  of  business,  and  is  often 
passed  on  to  the  consiuner  In  the  price  of 
what  he  purchases. 

In  otaer  words,  this  tax  that  is  supposed 
to  be  direct  and  obvious,  becomes  hidden  and 
Indirect.  It  becomes  only  another  Item  in 
the  cost  of  living  that  everybody  U  always 
complaining  about,  as  though  It  were  a 
mysterious  disorder,  due  to  the  spots  on  the 
moon. 

Income  taxes  have  cot  only  been  made 
easy  for  those  who  pay  them.  Tha  Oovem- 
m*nt  went  further  m  1»^»  It  ralaed  the 
tax  exemptions  ao  as  to  remove  about  750.000 
taxpayers  from  the  rolls.  It  was  estimated 
at  that  time  that  about  two  out  of  every 
three  of  the  working  force  in  Canada  would 
be  no  longer  aware,  even  by  the  pay-as-you- 
go  method,  of  what  the  Government  Is 
spending. 

The  process  of  making  taxation  painless 
has  g<>ne  slUl  further.  Fot  taxation  has  t)e- 
come  lacraaslngly  indirect  and  hidden. 
Back  in  l&45-4«  Canadians  were  paying 
nearly  twice  as  much  taxes  directly  as  in- 
directly. But  by  194&-50  nearly  one-haif 
the  taxes  had  become  concealed  and  hid- 
den. This  Is  not.  of  cotirse  to  say  that  the 
people  were  paying  less.  On  tbe  contrary 
they  were  paying  moi^,  but  with  even  tea 
consciousness  of  what  they  were  paying. 
Here  again  they  have  been  cursing  the  higb 
cost  Of  living,  without  being  really  aware 
how  ^uch  of  that  cost  Is  coming  frtan  the 
taxealthey  arent  aware  of. 

IMplte  the  Increasing  tJtse  of  anesthasla 
In  tax  collecting.  Government  spokesmen  go 
on  ssbrlng  that  It  is  the  public  that  keeps 
demanding  that  the  Government  should 
ipaml  iMVt  and  aaore.  But  if  the  Qorem- 
WMmtTta  only  bowing  before  public  damand 
every  time  It  tnctaas—  Its  spending,  tt  Is 
hard  to  understand  why  stich  extraordinary 
n^«asures  are  taken  to  conceal  from  the  pub- 
lic what  the  real  cost  Is. 

Hon  Paul  Martin,  the  MlnUter  of  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare,  was  once  speak- 
ing about  the  need  ot  informmg  the  pubUo 
of  the  heavy  burdens  that  each  tnereaa*  tn 
social  saeurlty  will  mvolve.  "I  btitarc  that 
we  should  deal  with  thU  thing  frankly." 
he  was  saying.  "As  we  go  along  with  '^ 
vandus  subjects,  we  should  point  out 


^  point  out  what  tt  oMana  by  way  o«  ai 
ittonal  raapooalblUty  to  the  dtlania.'' 
^  appMadMBC  coat  of  (M-aga  panala 
,«_^  <»>*■  potat  v«y  claarty.  '*•■., 
^bat  a  Bpadal  tax  win  te  tanpoaed.  as  tt|e 
^tlaen's  contrlbutloo  to  tha  plan.  But  U 
this  tai  to  merely  anothar  deductlonat 
kottree.  or  another  hidden  tax  on  goa  a 
^Id  In  the  shops,  the  thing  will  not  % 
dealt  with  frankly.  It  wUl  Just  be  anoCh« 
toyatartooa  tncreaae  in  everybodya  coat  ^ 
Ut1i«. 


lUadc  Sav's  lateraatioiial  Tearats  Bore^ 
WMUbECA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  ISABO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBBBBirrATnnH 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Id£.ho.  Mr.  Speak^. 
last  Thursday  evening.  Septanlwr  :  3. 
while  on  an  inspection  trip  througb  we, 
Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest,  oar  Pitfl^ 
had  occasion  to  stop  at  the  McGee  Ranjg- 
er  Station  for  coffee  and  a  short  reet. 
While  there,  a  motley  crew  of  about  M 
or  50  men  pulled  into  the  statkm.  J  . 
Upon  asking  their  identity,  the  ranger 
informed  us  they  were  a  party  of  Eiuto- 
pean  foresters  routed  there  by  the  UnitJed 
Nations,  and  accredited  by  Secretary 
Acheson. 

The  ranger  had  instructions  to  show 
them  evenrthing  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Forest,  and  extend  every  courtesy  to 
them,  giving  them  every  opportiinityjto 
"spy  out  the  land"  exactly  as  the  fc 
Canaanites  cttd  to  tbe  Israelitlris 
sent  out  by  Joshua,  who  returned 
grains  and  fruits  of  the  land  they 
afterward  invaded  and  conquered.     | 

I  saw  the  same  crew  later  registering  at 
the  finest  hotel  we  have  in  Coeur  d'Al^ie. 
Nothii^  was  too  good  for  them. 

Inspecting  them  at  closer  quarters  at 
the  hotel  I  found  several  Euroi»MaM. 
but  several  had  a  most  distinctly  .TThiilih 
cast  of  head  and  features.  I 

Must  we  always  give  our  potential  eiie* 
mies  caite  blanche  in  spying  out  or  UimI 
before  the  prospective  invasion,  which 
the  administration  seems  to  fear  so 
highly,  and  which  they  are  bankrupfing 
this  country  to  forestall? 

The  following  report  by  the  noted 
economist.  Paul  O.  Peters,  gives  the  pm- 
swer  as  to  who  is  footing  the  billft.  j  In 
closing,  one  must  remember  ECA  fivdi 
are  yours — the  oucpayers'  money.  One 
must  also  remember  there  is  no  iro- 
vision  in  the  Constitution  authort  tag 
any  department  of  this  Government  to 
aUocate  funds  for  any  such  purpos^  to 
boieflt  the  nationals  of  any  forugn 
country. 

Umcls  SaM's  iMTaaKaraQMaL  TDQuaia  Bv  nuv 

m  WCA 

(By  Paul  O.  Peters) 

Just  a  few  daya  ago  tha  Beooomlc  Oo- 

opnatlon    Admlnlatratlan    announcad    that 

Marshall-plan  dollar  aUotm*nta  foe  tha  first 

11  months  of  tha  current  fiscal  y«ar  rea  dMd 

tha  total  of  $2,183,730,000.    The  total  s »  far 

Allocated  since  the  start  of  the  KCA  j»o- 

gxmms  to  Western  Surope  amounU  to  fill.-* 
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f      '■      '  '     mlllVofta 

Oie^ufc.  i^^^f,  ^.r.uta.  and 
Far 

at  tbm 


Gov  Johnston  Murray,  of  OUahoma, 
which  I  ihink  w;l]  be  a  source  of  pleasant 
inf ormatior  u>  all  who  read  it : 

Popular  interesx  and  piarucular  reaeauncst 

tkn    Incan    •ti.iidier    was 

a  pn'.aie  ceme-.en  :r,  Iowa. 

Tha  toflMa*  wm  giaatly    n:.afr.]^<^c.    when 

hero*    burUkl     at 

of  Oklsh<~.avi    part 
striking  cocn- 

I  am   especially 
1  bavip   n^TBT   fcund 
acT  rubv«ra«<e 
IzxUajos. 

t  aad  vital 

at  eoBTleCtaB  m 

Indians   are 

ut    thax 

*tectiy 


SstmitT.  nndar  k«Te 
I  viih  to  turhale 
frOB  tike  FHot. 
t.lKl: 


ao  ftvttlaMly ' 
w«  Jain  his  thoughts  and 


PMsldtnt  Oanaat.  at  Harvard, 
entty  ■lii.iaii  hlwamit  to  b«  wfUtsg  to  1 

at 
ahIM 


Aa 


Speak J 


a  tKvij 

kmn.  TUa  to  aok  to  aar  ttak  IM  baa  always 
been  soeeaKful:  aaay  prolilBflBi  bave  re- 
foaad  to  ba  vaaolvad  toy  tba  ataBplt  logic  at 
tha  scfKMte  rtiMty.  napMac  m  iW  ^ 

»l^ah  the  satowltot  to»  iJhMt  x  W^*— ■—y- 

largar  IntcrpreUtloo  o(  hOBa;!  Ufa  which 
«•  have  taaaa  tafosM  to  can  phUoaophy. 


SXnHBION  OF  RBIABKS 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

TBI  BOUSE  OF  BAFHWMrATIVB 

TurtimM.  Srptember  18.  1951 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  ^seaker.  the  foUow- 
inc  editorial  fraa  the  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Daily  Wwid  contaitw  a  statement  from 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

CT    Nrw    .'EKEr'T 

in  TH¥  HOI  SE  Of   REPRESENT -MTVKS 
Tueidar,,  Septernoer  18    1951 

llr.    RODINO.     Mr.    Spe^er.    wauer 

to  exiend  my  remarits.  I  wish  to 

la  xhe  RicoBB  the  following  edi- 

appe'ared    m    the   Sniulay. 
16    1951.  wssue  of  the  D  Pro- 
Ralo- Ame  ncaiic 

Ottaw*  to  Rgms 

ct  the  three   er^at   conlerefices 

rtsaiinff  vrth  t^«  ir.terzka- 

bT  R'.^'ssui.c  acycrea- 

Ai  CHiawa.  capital 

of  OW  flBOd  fllMfAv  to  the  r.ijn.n.  Canada. 

A-.:aii:.jc    Treary 

a    number    oif 

q-je»uaas^      l\i  ]j  is   repre- 

toy  Mb  aUs  PtlSM  UtolstCT  Alcide  Oe 

portlcklio    of 

noes   will   sL-ise  insofar 

piiase  oi  t^e  s^ssiana  is 

We     are     cerrax::^     th&;     *.^)ousa 

Junius  wTJ    be   recccnizecl    ana   regiEtered 

hi  the  dewilaiaBaeBt  oi  an  effec'.iTe  coilectlve- 

sfMoiL  tiMR  W.1I  be  no  military  man 

of  eotosctoacy  arbo  will  say  t^ia&  free  Eurupe 

daMBse  systen  stri::i;g  enough 

;:   .-i*"£Tesis;  :  r. 

real  pi -t.e:i:.  <i:  O'-^iwa  ss.  what  has 
to  ba  doot  tc  secure  s'och  a  defense  system 
to  ttoas?  Bare  there  arise  such  qi^estiCKks  as: 
How  ac«  tbe  vnnrr^usieiiis  tcr  Uic  force*  un- 
dv OHianl ■toiBbow«r  ic  be  divided^  What 
la  tha  e^actty  «(  the  T^jr.cus  member  na- 
to  CtoXy  o«t  what  Is  as'Sfd  c!  them? 
tbs  wat  spou  ;.?  b«  piluised? 
Txvkey  and  Qreece  be  a«iixiitx«d  xo  the 
lUXD? 

Wa  do  not  pretend  to  be  ciilii^ary  cxpcrta. 
We  «M1  BOt  mi—pt  to  gim  dauuie<l  answen 
to  a  toeioilBBl  aatoa  te  ttia  vvrknis  problems 
Of  baale  ataatocy  ocnfrctit..j2.t.    tt.*    miitiary 

to  oa  that  tf  worid  petM.e  ib  u.  b«  preserved. 
be  rsdoubieti  eS^r^  t<x  pustuve 
Ivc  pccparaiKCLs  :or  victory  in 
that  cii:-»sirophe  beccxne  un- 
it is  likewise  dvmr,  to  us  that 
L  Ckvccc,  two  naUooa  steieicd  In 
tba  l^tt  flar  natr»nal  independence  and  ttat- 
doto.  ■bwiM  ba  a^toltted  to  '  ..^  membenbip 
to  the  KATO.    We  are  hearti.T  for  anv  and 


"1     If., 


m 
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rr«rT  »<>»•  ^»c»»  **"  •tren«tb«n  th*  At- 
E  aUlanc.  -  .  fore,  for  *»«W-  " 

J!„Srtt»t   a««   P»ung«    «»•    -WW    into 

n  u  Dr«:U«ly  on  thii  aeeount  anil  »»  "»^ 
JAt  tST^  mu.t  uad*»ar.  th«  follow. 
JST  th«  conference  «t  OtUw»  wUl  b« 
i^dMd  larwiT  by  th*  extent  to  which  they 
SS^.  ^  decLons  and  th.  »•«»  ^^J 
fSylnt  V.  the  cau«*  of  democr^y  "^^*^r 
Si  full  human  and  Induatrlal  re«)UTC"  of 
lUUy  Our  ..teemed  contemporary.  ^ he  New 
VSk -nmea.  dimmed  up  the  .Ituation  rather 
I^y  When  It  declared  edltorlfily  a  few  day. 

**^NATO  win  not  be  really  "^o"?  ^"f" 
FranS.  and  Italy  «ilve  tnelr  Communist 
JlJSlem.  It  wtll  not  be  safe  untllGermany 
U. 'longer.  unUl  United  States  production 
?nd  her  Armed  Force,  reach  full  "trengtt^ 
Intll  Europe  1.  united.  Shall  we  h*^«  ^^J 
time'     Perhap.  not-but  "T^^'ny  ?[•  *^*'' 

no  ume  to  lose,"     <8«P*«[^.^' j°  ,J*^Ue«e 
ln«t««l.  It  U  too  late  to  dUly-dally.     The«e 
tJfcTare  urgent.     They  cannot  be  met  by 
■tronc  words.    What  the  democracies  nee<l 
S^hlTRu-la  fear.  U  not  toughwords 
but    tough    weapons.     Additional    rosy    re- 
awurancL   to   Italy  will    rjot   K^^^^^^SJJ^ 
northern    factories    humming    w  th    defense 
production  for  herself  and  her  allies.     Prtme 
Minister  de  Gasperl   knows    rs  ^^o    that 
even  the  firmest  pledges  of  '"PP^^^l,  ",."'* 
future    will    not    bc«6t    Italian    production 
reduce  unemployment  and  thus  "move  the 
inc«t  ferule  field  from  communism  '"  Itaiy. 
In   fact,   our   country  s   economy   '^J*^ 
more  balanced  and  strengthened  If  we  ahlft 
to  Italy  the  production  of  some  of  the  huge 
,uppll-«  of   defense  materiel   needed  by  the 
Atlantic  Alliance      Indeed  F^^f?^^*'^^^/^!,^ 
Bntuin    would    be    greaily    aided    thereby 
finu!iclallv    in    that    U    would    slow    up    the 
dollar  dram  which  has  become  dangerously 
heavier  on  them  a^  a  result  of  the  mounting 
coats    of    rearmament.     Tito    himself    could 
benefit  greatly  In  the  matter  of  getting  vital 
equipment  in  tlme-lf  Ualys  full  productive 
capacities  were  harnessed  and  If  he  showed 
aome   spark   of   decency   and   friendship   to- 
ward the  Italian  people  whose  aid  and  com- 
fort he  needs  so  bj»dly  these  days. 

TUKATT    MUST.  CO 

But   here   we   come  right   Into  the   entire 
question  of  revising  the  treaty  forced  upon 
lUly  and  the  problem  of  returning  Trieste 
to  ib»  Italian  people.    One  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  urgently  needed  ways  of  strength- 
Mtnc    tl>e    AUantlc     Alliance     Is     tiirough 
sMCtbenlng    Italy.     But    this    cannot    be 
don*  without  a  drastic  revision  of  the  per- 
nicious pact.     Bv  now  It  should  be  clear  even 
to  London  and  Belgrade  that  the  very  spirit 
and  provisions  of  the  Italian  treaty  are  lu- 
compaUble  and  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
Bpirtt  and  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
The  latter  Is  an  Instrument  for  peace  and 
Justice     The  treaty  disarming  and  degrading 
Italv  is  a  weapon  of  war.  a  product  of  blind 
vengeance    a  vehicle  of  Communist  subver- 
ftlon  and  Russian  aggreaalon. 

The  Mediterranean  U  nut  divisible.  A  loss 
of  Itiillan  Influence  or  prowess  in  this  highly 
itratejTic  area  can  only  b<>  reflected  In  a 
restriction  and  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  Allies  on  the  enUre  front  against  Oom- 
munist  machluatlons  and  Russian  aggres. 
slon  Nor  can  Italian  morale  which  la  ea- 
tentlal  to  general  alUed  good  wlU  be  main- 
tained let  alone  enhanoedC  as  long  as  Italy 
burns  with  a  feeling  of  grave  Injustice  In-  - 
fllcied  upon  It.  We  speak  here  not  for  Ital- 
ian interests  In  a  narrow  sense.  We  speak 
only  for  the  interest,  of  democracy  tn  the 
widest  s<?nse  To  continue  tht  r««trlctlte 
clauses  of  the  Italian  treaty  Is  to  continue 
to  reetrut   the  growth  of  the  might  of  the 
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AUantlc  Alllane»-at  a  <^*»**»  .5^7,*^*° 
we  cannot  affortJ  to  lose  e«i»  a  ««»^«^ 

In  some  respects,  the  waalons  at  Ottawa 
wtu  only  begnTtesks  which  wlU  be  finished 
ry  th.  wSTm-ito*  of  the  NATO  Council 
to  be  bSld  in  Rome  In  October.  We  fer- 
vently hope  that  Ottawa  "will  at  least  lay 
the  80«nd  found«tfc»s  for  Just  and  proper 
steps  to  be  ratlflsd  at  Rome  for  the  defense 
of  the  ItoHan  people  and  for  their  fuU  and 
effective  role  In  the  protection  of  free  Bur  ope 
•nd  the  sectirlty  of  the  free  world. 


^mng  tbe  txvfih  •bout  K*tyn?    I^ 
tM3.  when  the  itofy  *«*«.  W  to  a  ^ » 

l^ell  after  tbe  tovasUm  o«  Sown 
Voice  ol  America  wm'*""" 

»Ji  about  Katyn. 

MX.  Bptaka,  I  am  »««  *»»t* 
pletc  torestlgatkm  foDowtng  the 
tion  of  this  resolution  will  maJte  it 
pible   for   the  "truth   which   has 
prushed  to  earth  to  rise  again  and  Ije 
^eard." 


...     s  r^Y^rnc.  o.  ,       Arlxma's  cries  of  despair 
files  of  the  Department  of  Dei«^.  »  '    chan«d  to  cries  of  angiUih  and 
well  as  the  DeP^^^fPl  °' J^.'^  1^^^      S^  tead"rs  and^SSls  b 


Katyn  Massacre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

OF   NTCW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVB 

Tuesday.  September  IS.  1951 
Mr.   RADWAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  want  to  first  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Madden]   for  sponsoring  House  Hesom- 
Uon  390.  which  I  support  wholeheartedly. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  to  be 
commended  for  using  such  language  m 
his  resolution  which  wiU  make  possible 
•a  full  and  complete  investigaUon  and 
study  of   the  facts,  evidence,  and  ex- 
tenuating   circumstances    both    before 
and  after  the  massacre  of  thousands  ol 
PolLsh  officers." 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  sincere  hope  that  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  State  wiU  be 
available  to  this  committee  in  making 
such  a  full  and  complete  investigatkM^ 
In  this  connection.  I  want  to  stress  that 
any  records  or  evidence  which  the  Office 
of  War  Information  had  and  which  ttaj 
now   be  in  the  possession  of  either  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  State  De- 
partment, must  be  made  available  to  any 
investigation  conducted  by  this  select 
committee. 

I  join  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen-, 
tlemcn  who  have  spoken  before  me.  giv- 
ing thff  details  of  the  Katyn  massacrcj 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  tbe  worst 
crime  ever  committed.    The  deliberate 
de:>tructicn  and  barbaric  murder  of  the 
flower  of  Poland's  manhood  w^  not  just 
a  crime  against  the  Polish  people.     It 
concerns  the  enUre  civiliaed  world.    IB 
is  the  worst  crime  against  hiunamty  and 
WlU  be  so  recorded  in  history's  blacfc 
pages      The   entire   world   should   and 
must  know  the  horrid  facts  surround^ 
ing  this  crime.    It  is  needless  for  me  to 
repeat  the  other  appropriate  remark^ 
that  have  been  uttered  by  my  coUeague^ 
on  this  floor  today.  ,  \  *^^* 

However,  I  do  wish  to  point  out  tha|   ^«ajcU 
someone  in  our  Government  in  the  presi      wuw 
ent  admimstration  was  responsible  for 
either  suppression  of  evidence  «:  ina&- 
tion  when  we  consider  the  foUowint 
questions :  I 

First.  Why  was  evidence,  apparentl|r 
obtained  by  our  Office  ol  War  Xnformar 
tion  concerning  this  Katyn  inanMrr' 
nefer  offered  at  the  Nuremberg  triaJit 
Second.  Why  did  the  SUte  Depr" 
ment  prohibit  the  Voice  of  America  f 


;ai4« 


AriMBa  Leaden  A«f  ere<l  WWa  Bia« 
Prials  Tlieir  Owa  Drwtffct  Slery 

■  1 

I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF  cjOJWcmirLk  ^ 

a  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESEWTATi™ 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1951      j 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  for 
jcars  wc  in  the  CoocresB  have  been 
by  Arizona  apckesmen  that  their  t 
was  on  the  verge  of  economic  ruin 
eanw  at  a  water  shortase.    Mo^ly  " 
ales  of  despair  have  come  from 
bers  of  the  Arizona  cooizeasiana 
gation  and  witnesses  seeking  ai 
the  central  Ariaona  project. 
Attracted  by  Arizona's  dire . 
of  her  Qwn  collapse.  Life  magaaine 
iwtched  cameramen  and  writers  to 
scene,  and  in  its  Angoat  13  issue  i 
liabed  a  series  of  pictores  on  the  sub 


Business  leaders  and  ofltrials 

the  Life  story  eiaggerated,  unfavorJWe 
and  sensationaL  Iit«iiMipirn»  banMers. 
businessmen  and  cWc  organlatioos  de- 
clared that  life  magazine  had  done  the 
State  of  Ariaona  serious  barm  in  ^ih- 
Ilddng  the  story  on  Ariaona's  water  ^tu- 

ation.  1     , 

Yet,  for  several  years  now  mant  oi 
these  same  persons  have  informed^he 
CoDgiess  that  unless  the  central  Ariaiona 
proleet  was  approved  the  Slate  of  Ari- 
iB«ia  would  dry  up  and  blow  away,  and 
probably  a  third  of  the  populatian  w  aold 
be  driven  from  their  homes,  farms,  and 
stores,  hungry,  displaced  people  aith 
neither  food  ner  i»«tecpoo.  _ 

I  am  tuekMltBC  here  several  ok  V^"* 
sUtemmts  which  are  in  cfnffict  wttk  the 
testimoBV  «»»«  ^  Aria^na  proponents 
before  Oongreak.  ;  ^_^^J    _- 

Tyfti^ing  in  the  sharydenunrtittin  oc 
Life  were  the  twofetfcest  Axtea 
papers,  the  RepiMe  and  tbe 
both  published  in  Phoenix. 

The  ~ 


carried  JT^ 

;^tate-s , ^^ 

A  larger  beedtaeoB  pe«» 
2  of  ttie  aamo  ImB  mid:  IXtxi^  (  sit- 
uation LiniMiHiiiailwrl  by  Life,  [cha- 
grined Phoenicians  say."  ^_ 
Tbe  news  stofy  which  apfteared  finder 
both  these  hiedWnfe  foOovs:         | 

n  to  not  nmty  as  bad  as  pMnt«d 

fey  Ufa  waga^a  _      ^      ^ 

TMi  was   ttw   vtaw   taken   Tueadiy   ty 

piKMalz   boataMaa   and   etvte   hr-"         " 
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*    L:.,>    •..'-;.■-:•       Bv.-.    iocaj    w- 

■■  ■  ■  ■•  ;"  ■.■:•    ^-.urii  ruaet 
"  '"-■f<    «i.. .:-    ■c'-.:iv -.itlT    are 

tor  ffictx 

mj  tarr- 

a  cf^tnkl 

-:  -^:  iTijirki  I  wish  to 
:  t>d     -Our 

'•■  C-^amtJus 
•..-.I?  .\r_BCT:A 


About      MS 

ei^ecuOIy     tbt 
•a  aaSi  «i  m  pSeaic. 

prr-'r-'r  -   I  7i..-*::j?«  rtcrr 
X::  ra  ■  1  -   ■«■■»;«¥  lioruife* 
C  _:   5r  .1  '.-i 
be     C^     A     :a^^     fJMSUTZX 

rrprr-.*illT    nv    iii« 

a&d  fCTtb'S'itl:  c!uiioei«iii 

lo    tay    tSiXKOOO    :a 

a  PkaaalB  aatR9b'?:c3cri. 

I  of  laetr  ictiuavT 
pockeitoc*,.  •r.'i 

.c  ni*i.*<:  V  !rjtp.  Vm  fuas. 

Uke  r..;<;«  lo  our  ubaz- 


fa    reaec.^^    vtMC    croaK^T 


to  sum  up 

at  tids  tine     Do  the 

to  tell  one  story 

and  another  to  the  rest 


LeTtMirBeto  Talks  .MmuI 

RON  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


Dl 


Mr 


'  !■   n.x.iLS 

BECKWORTH  Mr  Sp«Lker.  I 
dntoe  te  include  in  tbe  C.>hcxz5Sic?(.vi. 
Bbbmb  eoase  remarks  vt..>ch  appeared 
Id  Now.  ^  The  nmarkjs  are  these  of  one 
ef  the  OHlalmiAv  mm  of  <mi  Nation. 
Mr.  B.  O.  TiT^wsii 
They  are  Lc^nMrnmu  JSklks  About. 

B.  O.  UTtmaiSAV  Taik?  Aac-rr  Wh*t  Taa 

Do  Tcr  H,«^T' 

We  tmm  bawd  •  i--  .;■•--■:-  ?-,at.«"  rtgtjc* 
tr%  Hp^,-       -    -x-r-r-g       We    *U 
■r><    A.::i£i   mere    the 

by  tt»  tadrvvdual   States. 

I  aaa  mk  aa  sore  tltat  carb  ei*te  six/aiczi  t 
of  tbe  taxBB  Dc-«    assessed   ^ 

and    d.:.    tta    cvtx. 
of  tbfe  hanaers.   etc  but  th«re 

a(  fc'..:?ine«s    t^at    ougli*    UJ    be 
to  by  tte    Feelers  1    Govemmenv   jls 

II  aflada  pmaHBtl''-    ^'-^r-    r:e.  ami   i«  coet- 
tsg  tba  Hattaa  a  It.:^  .sure  '.rae  znxxi  pec^e 
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•ad  bm  ichecJula^  lon«-<lUt«ice  c»lU.  etc. 
ftov  MOpto  tnTd  M  mueb  m  I  <So  (about 
ft  auuue  mUUon  mUM  ptf  r«»r)  bo  tbry 
dont  (?om«  in  contftct  with  »tM«iich  m 
I  da  but  th*r«  •»•  •  lot  of  pMfW  t»ftT«i- 
tsg  from  i»l»c«  to  pUct  and  It  tStcta  rr*ry 
oo*  o<  tto«n.  Tb.  p»«5«  of  bualnew  I  refer 
to  to  d«TU«tit-»*taf  time.  It  worked  «U 
rMM  tfurlQC  «»•  w»r  becauw  tb«  Oofern- 
BttttooiTft  h*nd  in  it.  but  iln««  tb«i  «• 

been  a  roe«.  ^,„v. 

I  dont  c«r«  wb«th«r  we  have  daylight 
MTtzx  or  not.     After  all  Its  not  ao  Impor- 
tant because  people  can  get  up  early  U  they 
want  to.  and  I  dont  aee  any  reason  why  a 
m«ntifftcturtng  plant  couldn't  act  the  houri 
up  U  tht  majority  of  the  people  waot«d  to 
without  changing  the  clock,  but  what  I  want 
to  know  to  what  tune  It  to  going  to  be  In 
tte  iMxt  town  -BlMm  I  arrive  there  to  speak 
or  do  aom*  limlilWi     What  time  do  I  have 
to  iMkv*  to  make  an  appointment,  and  what 
kind  of  time  doea  the  pla»'e  leave  on  ao  I 
woat  b»  Ute.  which  to  bad:  or  an  hour  ahead 
of  ilmr.  which  means  an  hour  wasted.    With 
aU  the  caution  and  lu.i«-dtotance  phoning 
idMdd  wMcb  my  gang  does  it  still  happens 
qottft  oCUn.    The  worst  of  It  all  to  nobody 
r«*lly  gains  by  It.    It  would  cost  nothing  to 
atop  th«  loss.     Just  make  It  a  Federal  law 
that  you  do  or  you  dont — either  way  to  all 
right  with  most  of  us  Just  ao  we  know  what 
time  It  to  f(Ang  to  be  when  we  get  there. 

I've  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  up  on 
tb*  phone  myself  before  going  and  say. 
"What  time  are  you  on?"  and  the  man  aald. 
-If*  are  on  eastern  time.  We  are  on  day- 
fJH^t  time."  but  when  I  got  there  I  fo\md  It 
w^  central  daylight  or  eastern  standard 
.  tteft.  whichever  way  you  wanted  to  say  It. 
but  not  aftstern  daylight.  A  little  edict  from 
Washington  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  would  help  out  a  lot  and  cost  little. 
(Or  else  the  governors'  conference  or  the 
mayors'  conference  or  some  patriotic  group 
ought  to  do  something  about  It.)  A  friend 
of  mine  Introduced  me  this  way:  You  may 
be  able  to  steal  hU  money  and  get  away  with 
It;  but  If  you  try  to  steal  hU  time,  you'll 
.^  f*t  Into  trouble.  Well.  I  do  like  to  make 
the  minutes  count. 

rm  glad  my  LcatX  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chrtot 
took  time  to  leave  the  helghU  of  heaven's 
glory  and  come  down  to  thto  sin -cursed 
world  to  suffer,  bleed,  and  die  for  my  sins. 
That's  why  I  take  time  to  go  hither  and  yon 
around  thto  old  world  to  tell  others  what 
th«  Lord  has  done  for  me. 


A  Debate  on  Reciprocal  Trade  Afreements 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 


or  oMiu 
m  THl  HOUSE  OF 


•ATIVE3 


Fridav.  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
Ubm  ago  two  capable  gentlemen  debated 
the  question  of  tariffs  and  trade.  That 
debate  Is  set  out  in  the  f oUoving  report : 

R.\i>io  Dkbatb  on  Tbaox  AaazxMENTs  PoucT 
BsTwczN  John  M.  L.xoot.  OiSEcroa  or  thz 
Omcs  or  ■oowoMic  DmMsx  akb  TmAOC 

POMCT.     Sum     DHMUmtSMT.      aNO     O       R. 

Stiackbxt.n.     ffiuitftr     TKB     Nation  Ai. 
LABoa-MANXOBiairr  Oomtcn.  on    Fosxicn 

TSADK   POUCT.   ON    AnvvsT    19.    1951 

Mr  lUTxs  The  Lib>>rty  Broadcast  tog  8ys« 
tern,  from  Its  studios  In  WailUDfttm.  D.  C 
prrsenrs  PublK-  Hearing. 

•piia  IS  Carl  Bataa.  Inviting  you  to  Jota 
)l»  t::^n  ght  In  a  dlsctiaalon  of  tarUTs  and  trade. 


Wtoat    advanta<?es    were    sgpwtad.    ^^^f 

gained  by  the  people  of  this  euWBliy  wh«n 
tha  muttl-nations  agraMBCBta  were  ftrst 
brought  About?  WUl  abrocattag  (W  tnuto 
agreement  with  CzechoatovakU  have  the  de- 
sired effect?  How  arc  tto«  Amnrtcan  workers 
protected  from  the  cllecta  ot  tow-priced  Im- 
poru?  tTwse  snd  msny  otbar  qoMtlons  we 
hope  to  tinswer  In  tba  tflKllMlciiw  to  laOem. 
First.  »nay  I  Introduce  otir  two  esparts 
for  tonight's  Public  Hearing.  Mr.  J6hn  M. 
Leddy.  Director  of  the  OSee  of  looooBilc 
Defense  and  Trade  Policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  Chair- 
man of  the  HaUonal  Labor-Management 
Coui^cU  on  Foreign  Trade  Ptrttcy. 

Now,  naany  Americans.  I  am  sure,  have 
Just  a  slight  understanding  of  the  rather 
complicated  tariff  policies.  Mr.  Leddy.  will 
you  please  give  us  a  simple  explanation  of 
what  our  tariff  poUcles  are  and  how  they 
operate f 

Mr.  LKomr.  Well.  Mr.  Bates,  otir  tariff  pol- 
icy today — otir  whole  trade  policy — to  based 
on  the  ^Iprocal  trade  agreements  program. 
Thto  w»a  begun  in  1934.  approximately  17 
years  ago.  and  was  ir^tlated  »»y  Cordell  Bull. 
The  wlwle  Idea  of  thto  program  to  that  we 
are  better  off.  and  the  world  to  better  off.  If 
we  tradt  more  one  with  another.  In  other 
words,  if  our  er  ports  are  larger  and  our  Im- 
ports are  larger,  that  produces  an  economic 
benefit  to  an  of  our  cotmtrlea — all  of  the 
countries  In  the  free  world. 

I  think  you  had  one  question  there:  What 
Is    thto    multlnatioBs    agreement?     I   dont 
thln)£   many  people   understand  that:   so  I 
would  llkr  to  cxfAaln  that,  before  the  war. 
we  used   to  conclude  with  other  coun tiles 
Individual,  seiwrate.  bilateral  agrannenta:  In 
other  words,  there  were  only  two  countrte* 
to  each  agreement.    Since  the  war.  we  have 
junked* all    of    that    policy   and    established 
the  multilateral  agreement  In  which  a  large 
number   of    countries   enter   Into    a   alngle 
agreement   among  themselves.     Under  this 
agreeraent.  we  grant  tariff  concesslotis:  that 
to   to   say    we   reduce   our   tariffs,   we   bind 
our   tariffs   on   Individual  comoooditles.   and 
all   of    the   other   countries   reduce   or   bind 
their  tariffs  on  the  goods  that  we  ship  to 
them.     There  are  about  30  countries  which 
now  belong  to  thto  multlnation  agreement, 
which    we   call    the   General   Agreement   on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     The  short  name  for  It 
to  the  OATT.  and  I   think  that  If  we  uae 
that  name  hereafter  In  thto  discusston.  tt 
vrllJ   slinplify   matters. 

Mr.  iPaii,  Mr.  Oii«iaaae>n.  do  you  have 
anythlbg  to  add  to  tlkat  espUnatlon? 

Mr.  JSTXACxaEOf.  The  questlcm  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Tirade  today, 
I  would  say,  to  a  highly  controversial  one. 
I  am  very  much  Interested  In  knowing  on 
what  authority  the  State  Department  en- 
tered Into  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  otherwise  known  as  GATT.  There 
to  no  question  of  the  State  Department's 
authority  to  enter  Into  the  bilateral  trade 
agreements  of  which  Mr.  L^dcly  qioke  a  min- 
ute ago.  but  I  would  like  to  know  Just  what 
e.\plan|ation  he  has  as  to  the  authority  upon 
which  the  entry  into  general  agreement  was 
based. 

Mr.  Batsb.  Mr.  Leddy 

Mr.  Lx»BT.  Well.  I  would  first  aey  tt 
wasn't  the  8Ua  Deprti— nt;  It  was  the 
President  and  the  atiailnlstratkaj.  Tba 
State  Department  Itself  has  no  authority. 
The   autbority  resides   in   the  President. 

Mr  Snt.\cKBEnc.  Tou  know,  however,  that 
the  State  Department  to  a  part  of  the 
executive  arm  and  as  such  to  a  spokesman 
tot  ttaie  admlntotration,  or  at  least  tt  would 
be  expected  to  reflect  the  admlntotratlon's 
policy  and  to  take  part  In  formulattng  tbose 
policies. 

Mr.    Loot.  The    only    reason    I    like    to 
make  that  point  clear  Is  becauas  there  have 
been  trequent  crltlctoOM  by  you.  Mr.  Strack' 
beln.  and  others  who  have  opposed  the 
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» 


at 
me.  tlie  Tsrtf  Clmiiiiisiinii,  Intcrtor.  Labcf. 

in  t^ft 

dam 
this  1 
this  Is  a  sonod. 

policy:  but  an  parts  at 
partldpats. 
Mr.  8BUCK>KZ3f   (tnteiiuptlnc). 

ieddy 

Mr.  Lnof .  Let  me  get  to  the 
a  yotv  qamOtm.  arhleh  Is  a  kgal 
JiMler  what  amhostty 
mter  into  a 

ihc  trade  aginawsiUs  pwigiaai? 
to  that  to  that  the  OoogreM  has  dclcgat^ 
\o  the  aaaeutlve  taraadi  through  the 

iiiBfunti  Act  the 
niter  Into  sgrasmsBts  with  fotdgB 
for  the  redocthm  or  the  MwStaiK  oC 
trade  barrlars. 
Mr.  enucKBcnr.  That's  tt  exactly.    I 
to  take  tt  up  from  there  for  Just  a 
There  to  no  qtMsUoo  that  such  a 
tkm  of  power  was  nwde  by  the 
President  to  raise  or  fcnasr  the 

t:  bat  there  was  nothta^t  In 
•  act  «C  UM.  aa  I  see 
that  aothorlaed  the  entry  Into 
agreement  of  the  character  that 

In  Cknera  In  1947  and  which,  tii 
of  Intt^TirTT  eonfllcted  wtth 
laws  ot  the  United  Stefess:  and  whidi.  I 
say.   requires,    to  haasase  fully 
dMnce  In  these  isrwa.    Worn,  I  aevft 
know  by  what  anthority  the  Stau 
ment.  whether  It  to  the  administratkn 
the  President,  can  carry  us  to  sodi  a  V"^' 
tion  In  an  International  agreesBkent. 

Mr.  Lbsot.  WcO.  I  dont  want  to  ysC  tfto 
too  mneh  technical   detail   here,   bvt 
President   tppUn   this   multilateral 
ment.  known  as  OATT.  to  the  extent  of 
executive  authority.    He  to  not  parporta^ 
change  any  domestle  law.     There  to  no  leal 
ooostitatiaDal   question   here.     The   Pr^si 
dent  has  the  suthority  to  do  whM  he 
under  the  Reciprocal  Ttade 
and  If  ai^yone  has  any  quasOon 
they  can   always   take   the  matter  to 


whe2  we  i^iwd  the  wTwaaect   la  VBTt.  ta 
Ortoftw     CsrchOB&ovakiA    -ittls    s    deraccratje 

r^:  -^--.L.  After  rise  ZMf:^ 
t.ia:         i::«ca.:ae  Cocusu- 

Srnrraxsi    (tsjetrapuno.  That    M 

let's  haT«  Jimt  cce 


"Sef-XT  '.h*  i^reenseat  was 

;■       ■»ti      prT>ci;liIIl*d,      I 

AiLiA  tAC  ficaie  behls<d 

Witilel  A«ree 

II  :t.a:  '..ie 

Cnect   - 

tat  ■as   '.o 

*it-.  jeuiens 
It  Is  the  pc.scy  :.i 
ft   t    sermnae    cf 

e»  wiL    hsTe   no 
'a  t«iiaJcii- 


to 


la. 


is  titto 


an  intematleDal 


tfes 

UbOQ 


to 


lid 

let 

tt, 

Ihs 


WiriL  the  eoorts  are  not 
open  for  thto  psstA 
the  potn*  that  rm  trying  to 
That  the  President  of  the  United 
entered  into  an 

agreement,  which  tavolTas  eoolUct  wtth 
eadstlng  tows.     Now.  undodhtadly  tt 
pscted  that  the  United  States  wBI 

therefore    the    pressure 
to  modify  oar  laws,  at  course. 
tary  great.    Thare  Is  a  moral 
■aitmant.  and  my  protast  Is  thsa  «a^ 
mltmsnts  shoold  not  bs  aads  bafova 
grass  has  first  been  ujaaulted. 

Mr.  LsBBT.  Ooncress  authortaKl  the  ac^loii 
under  the  Radprocal 
and  tlQce  this 

in  1947.  It  haa  eatsnded  the  Reciprocal  T|ade 
Act. 

Tes.  bat  tt 
this  kmd  ot  sn 

Mr.  Lbbt.  It  has  not  prevented  tt. 
Mr.  SraAULaam.  X  want  to  say  thto 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  American 
know  the  extent  to  which  we  haiea.  In 
Banner,  tied  our 
action,  and  I  think  this 
and  agMtUghted  In  the  reemt 
In  the  Jailing  of  Mr.  Oatto  Ln  Caw  bnslnv 
Tbs  qOBstion  vras  raised  what  sort  at  e 
can  we  take?   One  at  thoaa 
was  that  we  abrogate  our 
,t  with  Caschoslorakla.  but 
into  that  question  It  vaa  KhbmI  tha 


pf^ierf  was 

wixf-   :*.  passed 

Kr^eTJUcn    bt„. 

la  t2at  art  Uut 

or  ttf  Pr«ideri: 

aB  eocr '--:■»  N-!ii^al  the 

■a  k    r,  ■     :h-:.'.:t    ^    ti# 

"5     -:     :■■'.- *:7     that 

I>.  pas-js^  z.'.      La 

^'  "far  as  I  recall,  likt  SCate 

- ..-r   "S'.^:*-  Ziepiirlsien,:  and 
:    --  ...£,Z''e:>:*a    thai   itme   be 

£  ac, — .z^   wez*  'At'Ti   by  ti:« 
> .  Bow  ai.ac^ 


"hat 
iple 
thlB 


ic  pnc-cipie, 

tt«  r:ier*-  wnJasiriiiwai  <rf 
le  are  ^  z^r  '^  u  jcvk  a 
g  aB  :'-'Cu~ii.!uji«'na  be- 

miT    I     ^sM.    thu 

n:..  z^    sf^T'^aeineat    a 

■»_".i.'.  in^rX-ti  3e  the 

*.— «    L'zizifd.    Sukzts   zt 

■%  wizsx  each  ootiasry'* 

ast^i  is*-  ^Teicowi''     Mr. 

y:  ,.  sLns'-wTr  :,aie«iB  qiws'Siioos'? 

'.  W*,.     ■%::.%:   •»•   are  ittemptlr.^ 

Ser-vr-.cwr  li  jltl  ictiicx,  try  aL  ;-i 

iireesMBt  cji  tar- 

li..:^  »: 'iic;  «T«r  Uw  obLLia- 

a  VrLzzct*  5-.i5ies  »rs<l  caecUc- 

wc-A   arcMl   »x:.y   technical 

by    tlfel    Uruted    State;    when    i; 

*  Lr::i^«-r-.a  Jf-'tsa  C5K!Ch>:- 

•"-         "    :,  :f  <»•-•.    JT   involve 

:--f-   ~:--r --.■«»    z-iTXies  zc 

*.T-<i    crarte. 

z-zrx*  iL.-»  :rLfiC.Cly  cofd- 

a part af  :-.'•  "rrr  -re-:-:    w«  d«3  oc: 

em 

S^Tacfc- 

*^_ri    '.tMt    to    s 

I  thfcls  -r^t  tt  IS  xme 

af  tfc*  i2"">~rs»<r:t  ft'jm 

Ta--':-    \~-S   Trade 

8.;':, ::   ■»  :-.iid  ecz 

I   tm^-<fr5tar.'l    .\meriv-*as    rt- 
ahrr-i;^     i.-»     'iT'^i    •sr--'!:    th# 

Jtow,      til* 

i.  fair  aarks'. 
-■::■»  .-.  _-'n  c-'  Trtgiii. 
~»-   :■<»  :;si.f'*-:l  zc  'ttj 

pec  ::  -  -    r:.  Jch. 
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b,io»      'i.«     American     ttAncUrd    oi    UtU»«. 
thJs   &ff«ct   U»   Amtrtcan  worfc- 


TlrLifflOT   I  w«Ud   like   to  t*lfc  to  Uut 
point.    TtxMt  is  •«  »rfuin«nt  Wi»l  w«  h«v« 
hMO^  for  mAny.  ouay  y««  t^»  *^<**  ***** 
an  Iniwtiit  m  »»%*»  uurtffa  and  hlgb  pro- 
tacMoDlHB  IB  tkls  eounuy.     Tb*  anrament 
to  that  for«ifs  wort««  we^w  »ow«r  w««e« 
thftu  in  th«  Unltwl  8UtM  »nd  tttwelore 
tl»t  tb«y  can  cut  their  •*!••  P»1««  <«  » 
«^  b«lo*  our  coat  of  production.    »ut  I 
^teLfc  u  you  look  at  the  Amertcan  indtjatry. 
to  UKl  !•»«•.  you  wUl  ftnd  that  we  ara  out- 
^if^g   and   OOfaMBpetlDd   other    producera 
aU  oT«r  tiM  worm  la  ixMmxxim  *^r«  *• 
pay  %h*  hlglMM  ^ntm    cmt  foUii.     Tbt 
ivMon  for  that  U  becanae  of  our  prodtic- 
Urttr     The    worker    b»r*    even    tboush    he 
,^^  HKV*  money  p«  hofor.  can  produca 
nan  unit*,  mora  iLinffi  p«  ttem.  than  for- 
^cn  workers.    Now  that  ten*t  true  for  every 
alai^  tndiMtry.  obrtotialy.  tnit  it  U  true  for 
1^  laiaa  nwtiiir  of  our  lAduatrtca  and  we  ex- 
port manufaetwrt*  iooda  and  a«rtcuUuraJ 
Sroducta  thro««bo«tt  ttm  worW  becauw  of 
our  tremendoua  prodDCttvlty  In  thto  country 
and  we  can  pay  hJ«h  wir«  «>•<»««  *•  »»»^ 
jrreat  produrtinty 
Mr    SraACKacM    May  I  oomxnent  on  that. 

Mr.  Batca?  ^ 

Mr  IMon.  Oo  rifht  a»t«d.  Mr  Strackbelo. 
Mr.  SimaaoBX.  It  to  entirely  trut  that  tn 
the  aiMB»prodnction  indijrtrlea.  such  aa  the 
autooBoMU  industry,  the  staal  laduatry.  th« 
tflilial  aii'itpi**"*  imTiatry — all  theaa  In- 
tf^totrtaa  wtacr*  maM  producUoo  to  tn  effect — 
that  we  can  uaOKnUa  tht  ptoducU  of  foreign 
pioducwa  even  thouc^^  »^  P*^  "»^***  higher 
«i«a.      But  let  me  potot  out  that  not  aU 
the  ladiKCrMa  to  the  United  Statea  are  ma»- 
tirimtJH*T>  tBiiOBCrtaa.     There  are  hundreda 
of  indiwtrtoa  in  rtiia  country,  hundreda  of 
indttotrta*.  TltaJ  Industrie*,  indxistriea  which 
do  not  have  ih*«e  great  advantagea  In  the 
BCT^f^te  employ  mlUlorJi  o!^  people.  <rf  me« 
prodXjction    and    automatic    marhlnery.   and 
so   on.   and   ihoae   are   the   Induatrlea   that 
even  tlioi^  they  may  In   aocne   In^tancee 
have    higher    prodocUHty   than    la   enjoyed 
in  other  couuirlee,  ponetheleea,  Oo  not  have 
thla    higher    productivity    In    stifflclent    de- 
gree   to    (rfTaet    the    extremely    lower    wagea 
paid  in  many  other  countries  and  competi- 
tion under  those  clrcumstancea  Is  very  in- 
jurloua  to  Aaarlean  pi-oducera  and  Ameri- 
can   labor,   and   we   fe<rl    strongly   that   the 
proper    pcotaetlon   should    be    given    under 
thoae  ctnamilanccs  simply  to  bring  the  Im- 
ported pruautU  on  a  competitive  parity  with 
those   produced  In  this  cotintry.      That  la 
all  that  we  aak. 

Mr  Batxs.  Gentlemen — I  beg  your  pardon. 
Mr  Lcddy.  did  you  have  more  to  aay? 

Mr  Ljdot  Well.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
•ovnda  Uke  the  oW  arguokent,  that  whenever 
IfeM*  are  dflNnsMa  ta  eoat  of  production 
between  this  covmtry  sjid  a  foreign  country 
«»  ousht  to  put  a  tai'lll  equal  to  the  d:il- 


very  largely  already  ptolaetad  by  tariffs  and 
bave  beea  protected  for  many  years.  1  think 
tbe  argument  between  us  is  that  you  would 
like  to  see  a  much  higher  tariff  and  we  would 
like  to  a#e  a  aaodvatc  tariff  simply  to- 


Mr.  Sraacsaanr.  I  don't  think  so  at  all. 
Mr.  Leddy.  I  pointed  tmt  that  relative  pro- 
ductivity should  l>e  taken  Into  accoimt; 
but  where  our  relaiiVfs  producUvity  to  not 
■oA^entlv  above  that;  of  other  countries 
to  oCfeet  the  d^erer^ttal  In  wagea.  then  there 
rikouM  tie  protaetloo  tso  that  extent.  Now, 
aiaiims  that  in  aiMM  of  thaee  other  cotin- 
triea  where  low  wagea  are  paid  that  auto- 
matic machinery  haa  been  .-aatailed  we  have 
sent  a  grcBt  dial  of  eqalpnent  aiMl  machin- 
ery ahroad.  modem  machinery  and  modern 
equipment;  and  planto  all  over  the  world  are 
heii'.c  r-  .vrnized  Ar^d  yet  their  wagea  are 
not  -  IV.U..4  up.  yet  the  pri.xluctlvlty  wlU 
greatiy  Increase  and  tue  advantage  that  we 
otherwise  had  or  presri.oualy  had.  In  produc- 
ttvltT  is  fMt  dliMppeArlng  in  many  Instancea. 

Mr  LKSDr.  I  would  )ust  like  to  point  out 
thst  the  Industrie*  vol  are  talking  about,  the 
Ctoea  tixat  yvu  tepre*e»it    Mr    Strackbeiu.  are 


Mr.  BnACMwan  /Interrupting*.  I  don't 
aubecribe  to  that  difference.  We  would  Uke 
to  aee  a  tariff,  as  I  aay,  whatever  the  level 
might  be,  which  would  give  competitive  par- 
ity between  the  imported  producu  and  the 
producu  of  our  .'actorles  produced  by  our 
own  workmen  and  our  own  producera. 

Mr.  LaooT.  Well,  that  U  a  theory  that 
would  atop  all  international  trade. 

Mr  Di>>i  ■■■m  Oh.  I  don't  think  so  at 
»U— I  dflfat  see  how  that  could— you  might 
as  well  say  the  trade  within  the  United 
Statea  wiould  stop  under  those  conditions. 
Companlea  within  industries  compete  with 
one  another  We  have  the  minimum  wage 
law»;  the  wagt*  and  productivity  are  In 
many  inatanoaa  efi7  much  the  same.  Trade 
flourlahea  under  thoae  conditiona  and  con- 
trary to  stopping  trade,  it   flourishes. 

Mr.  LMDDT.  Yes;  but  what  you  are  proposing 
to  a  system  whereby  every  Stat*  In  the  Union 
should  put  up  a  tariff  around  lU  borders  In 
order  to  even  up  differences  In  coat  produc- 
tion among  the  various  Statea. 

Mr.  STBACXaKiM  I  tiiink  you  are  reading 
something  Into  my  words  that  I  haven't  aaid 
at  all.  1  say  competitive  parity.  Let  the 
goods  come  in  and  compete  on  a  fair  com- 
petitive baato  In  thto  country.  Let  the  t>e8t 
goods  win. 

Mr.  Lksot.  All  right.  Good.  Suppose  you 
could  aay  If  you  let  the  best  goods  win.  you 
shouldn't  have  a  tariff  at  aU.  After  all.  the 
tariff  ia  the  meana  by  which  the  Government 
to  giving  apeclai  aid  to  particular  industries 
In  order  to  aid  them  In  competition. 

Mr.  S-nunxaMin.  Mr.  Leddy.  when  the  ad- 
Tantage  that  the  imported  goods  have  con- 
atots  in  the  fact  that  they  pay  lower  wagea. 
then  it  la  not  the  best  goods  that  win.  It  to 
the  gooda  that  prlce-wtoe  can  tmdercut  thoae 
which  were  produced  under  conditions  where 
higher  wages  were  required,  required  not  only 
by  law  but  under  collective  bargaining  agree- 
menu.  Therefore.  It  does  not  to  me  make 
sense  that  we  should  allow  goods  from  the 
ouUide  to  come  in  to  undercut  the  price  and 
quality  for  quality  cut  the  price  below  our 
own.  I  don't  see  how  our  employment  can 
hold  up.  how  our  production  can  hold  up 
tuder  those  conditions. 

Mr  Lcodt.  I  don't  see  how  our  production 
or  employment  can  hold  up  if  we  stop  our 
Imports,  because  that,  as  you  v«7  well  know, 
to  going  to  stop  our  exports,  too. 

Mr.  draacxniM.  But  we  are  not  stopping, 
we  are  not  proposing  to  stop  our  imports. 
Mr.  Leddy.    Aa  you  well  know — you  are  the 
head  of  thto  oOce  in  the  State  Dep>artment — 
about  two-thirds  of  our  total  imports  come 
in  totally  free  of  duty.     Now.  only  one-third 
of  them  pay  any  duty  at  all.    So  we  are  not 
talking  about  stopping  our  trade  at  all.     We 
are  talking  about  establishing  fair  conditions 
of  trade.    Fair  condition  of  trade  baa  been 
a  poUcy  in  our  domestic  field  for  many  years 
We  have  set  up  minimum  wagalawB.  we  have 
set  up  th?  Federal  Trade  Oomaitorton.  and 
the  fair  trade  practice  laws,  and  so  on.  and 
the  Jtistlce  Department  has  tried  to  see  that 
competition  continues — all  of  thto  has  actu- 
ally  made   for   fair   trade   conditiona:    and 
wiiere  you  have  fair  competition,  it  tias  not 
in  any  way  stopped,  or  in  any  way  restricted 
our  trade:  on  the  contrary,  it  has  made  the 
best  kind  of  conditiona  for  OQaunarce  to  be 
carried  on.     All  that  we  ask  to  that  gooda 
from  tbe  outaide  abide  by  the  same  prin- 
ciplea. 

Mr,  LzBOT.  Well,  we  would  agree  to  that. 
Mr  atracktalift.  Tba  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram to  fuSr  MBClBtant  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  through  the  Juatiee  Department 
andlhederal  Ttade  Cotnmtoaton  in  proiuoting 
a  wider  area  of  competition.  I  think  tha 
TitllMtnr'Ti  bo4to  down  to  whether  or  not  you 


fernttif-'  that  the  tariff  on  a  pattteolar  pfodf 
tJet  to  too  low;  while  we  l  JiiHiir  that  Itto 
dot  too  low.  But  I  would  llketopottit  art 
tfcAt  the  BMtprocal  Trade  Agrea««n*slPw^ 
2am  haa  a  way  In  which  thaee  dinerenotp 
I  etween  u»  can  be  settled  hy  an  Imparttojl 
isct-flnding  board-  Under  the  traila  ■crnij 
laenu  program  we  have  the  Unlt«l  8tat^ 
tariff  Coaamlesion.  wnen  any  cosnpfcny  ar 
duatry  feeto  It  to  being  aerioualy  inJtiT^ 
importa.  it  to  able  to  take  iu  case  to  tMe 
taikm  and  to  ask  that  a  fufl 

^ te  made  and  U  the  Tariff  Com- 

iHu  finds  Uiat  importa  are  In  fact  cMi^ 
»_  serious  injury  to  a  dooiestic  tndtiatrt. 
hen  the  tariff  can  be  increased;  and  aU  I 
I  say  to  that  on  a  controverrtal  matuir 
„  thto  sort,  we  think  that  an  hnparua 
act-finding  system  of  that  sort  to  the  bett 


Mr     SnucacmM.  Mr.    Leddy.    the    Tvm 

jcommbalon  haa  had  some  ao  appMcMloia 

kor  eacape.  aa  you  caU  It.  tmdn  the  tra«e 

Lgreementa.     In   only  one   instance  out   pf 

those  ao  haa  the  Tariff  CommiaefcJO  given  aBy 

SreUef   at   aU;    and   rcganUcae  of   what   y^ 

might  think,  these  Indurtrtaa  that  makeah- 

pllcaUons  to  the  Tariff  Cowuntortfm  doTt 

|do  It  for  the  fim  of  It.    They  do  It  beeat^M 

'they   are   very    much   concerned   about    the 

competition   and  are  injured  by  It  and  jfet 

relief  has  been  forthccming  In  only  <me  th- 

stance.  Mr.  Leddy.  out  of  20  appllcatio^a. 

Now.  we  don't  think  that  a  very  good  reccj^ 

and  it  waa  lor  that  reason  that  the  ameiyl- 

ment  «'K«"e<Tig  the  escape  clause  waa  tuee|t- 

ed  in  the  last  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree- 

mento  Act.  [ 

Mr.  LeooT.  WeU,  I  think.  Mr.  Strackbdn. 
that  the  answer  Is  that  you  jiost  haven't  b«en 
able  to  prove  your  case  before  the  Commja- 
aion. 

Mr.'  Batxs.  Genttomen.  it  to  time  to 
jotim  otir  Public  Dwflng  for  thla 
the  past  half  hour,  we  hawe 
the  Important  and  controversial  subject!  o( 
tariffs  and  trade.  We  sincerely  hope 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  we  have  an- 
swered questions  that  you  may  have 
Our  thanks  go  to  our  two  experta,  Mr. 
M.  Leddy.  Director  of  the  OfWe  of  Econc 
Defense  and  Trade  Policy  of  the  State 
pfutment.  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Strackbeln.  Chiir- 
man  of  t^e  National  Labor -Management 
Coimcil  on  Fardgn  Trade  Policy. 

Prom   the   Nation's   Capital,    the   LIbdrty 
Broadcasting   System    has   brought   yoa   * 
tape  recording  another  Public  Heartng  In  i 
Important  subject.    Thto  to  your 
Carl  Bates,  speaking. 


j  Address  of  Hon.  Edith  Noarse  Rogers  of 
Massachasetts  at  Dedkatioa  of  L^iie- 
tOB  Moaumeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERJS 

or  wftWAi'H"*^"'"^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTviB 

Tne^day,  September  18,  19S1 

M^.  ROGERS  of  Masgachusetts.  jMr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  myj  re- 
marks in  the  RgcoaD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  d^vered  by  me  Sunday. 
SJFpt«nber  16.  tn  dedication  of  Littleton 
Monument  in  the  honor  of  the  memory 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Revohitionary  ^ar. 
given  to  the  town  of  Littleton.  byCoL 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Fletcher: 
Tkank  you.  Mr.  Oonaat.  It  to  with  |deep 
-"'-  and  haartXalt  appredaUon  I  )oln  iwith 
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A5CT7 


M  I  wooUl  hav*  iK>  fear  *cr  tka 

the  tn«  w-sT  -•<•     ■•«      w»  hzrt 


Ctl 


^uUy 


the  chal- 


Thto 


in  thto  first  battle  fcr 
thtagtotdtt.    Aadto< 


oC  tbe 


ahtv  demoustrsted  that  we  are  capable  of 
destroTusf  any  nation  Tsbich  e»rcjd«t  to  make 
WW  Qrwe  us  If  h!«t/TT  has  taqftit  ua  'any. 
tr.ir.r  : •  r,  a«  eT:  ■■.■^. a.(^:;.?e*l  rime  •n-C  msraJin  tiiat 
ihr-  .i,-:r_  »»■. .  :-.  rT-»^T».g  to  tis*  rwcrd  is 
**-'•,,-■  T.-c   *■•'    -;'.#»  sW',jioj 

I  ix^it-iK  i  ..:***-«  f 'J :  »-ork!  to  pos»ft>!e  Tfce 
of  the  w«-rid  a."e  »Jow!?  moving  la 
C  •-•:  -h^er*  »3  r-.Tre  mtcr- 
'i:r:.  and  a  sptett 
rare  mrr.  uu»  i'-a^  ■»*■  so 
a*  r.i*-?«  Wiii  n^<  be  reached. 
ItotB  It  la  laacked  we  m-.^t  oe  prepared  to 
■••eaaarfally  aaaa  any  ctMu^est^^  to  o«r  way 
oC  BSa.  1k>  tfa'toaa  wowftd  t>*  ui  bre.«k  laitn 
with  the  aea  la  wttose  m*m<  ry  Cc«o«iei  and 
Ifc*.  Hetehar  have  h.Mi  »Tec*.«i  o:  *  oeauti* 
fUl  ttOBHBfBt*    Altoaya  n  will  b*-  «i2  uMprra- 


* 


can  be  loat  by 


to  be 
very   proud    to 


I  drepiy  appre> 
ao  >flia  Witt  all  cf  ymx  m 
SxHP  oxjrQuzr^nt      I  am 
of  Ongreas  and 
t    in    tbe    Nauon  s 
Connie,    xjoft    oiTLbptAca 


OBlf  to 


taa  to  do  t 
My  with  the 


Tkb  Is  Yaw  Caotry 


OF  REMARKS 


CnlSa« 


to 


togalMlbf 
oialy  ^  YaW. 
In  an  reapeet  to  the  i^Ma%  hearu  at  the 
to  gatti  fMnkn  I  matt  taU 
oToa 


It  la 


IKIa< 


iCCSBi 


ssroy 


Ida 


to  aB«( 


aa  a  way  oT 


HON.  FRA7IER  REAMS 

THB  BOrSE  OF  RZPBZSENTATITia 

Tuiida-u,  Sevterxber  li,  1951 

Mr.  ^xaker,  Mr  Lotas 

c:ci2en    of 
ef^ecti've  articles 
and  flood  conlrol.    He 
I  had  practkal  experience  m  the  aoiu- 
of  tbe  flood-ooc'rc;    pr-'-clrms    m 
I  vMl  to  place    r.     .  e  Appendx 
cf  tbe  RatTOKb  iM  watsi  recer.*  arucie, 
TbM  li  Toor  OaOBtiy.    It  refers  u>  the 
VaOey  fln4  vhich  so  recently 
ited  a  luse  area  «<  our  country : 
la  Toes  OMiaiST — Pch-jth.  mx^     \xyrr 
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at  optnicci  am  iC'  ii>e  m^^ns  cf  eop- 

wltb  the  Bis  Maddy  :iaT«  prodtxed  erapm 

tanattea  ■■■■b'"it  frooi  Use  btgjrest-dajzw- 

r^oreserted  try  the  e«- 

TTnv  ^nsrr.^rrs.  to  tboee 
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Tbm*  luM  kteo  bMO  Um  dtoptit*  orcr  tha 

Vallar    Autbonty    plin 

•at  «p  as  IniwrtBf  •ootfot 

or  IMB  •UnUar  %d  Uit  Tuuammm  Vitltey 
Autbortty.  WbUt  ttl  tills  bubbnb  and  eoo< 
ffiMloD  bas  tMMi  ta  tmifim.  dl— f  ri»  bug* 
IQHM  to  proparty  owiMn  utd  atfdad  uxet 
for  tb«  OT«rtvrd«iMd  publte  bare  bvca 
pttbigap. 


VAST 

A  VMt  wst«nb«d  lucb  aa  th«  lllMourl 
ba  MMBtrpUad  by  Um  IndtTtdual  and 
of  tba  State*  Invotved. 
tUy  In  a  hvfa  aiaa  vbicb  ranfM  trom 
dry  aountry.  In  aatd  of  trrtgatlon.  to  rtcb 
bcttOM^  landa  and  graat  ctttes  tn  »e«d  of 
protaetkn  fron  Aoodvatars.  On  its  record 
of  vxtravagaoc*  and  general  tneaclency.  the 
problem  cannot  be  left  to  tbe  Army  engl- 
ne«r«  (In  this  respect  It  should  be  noted 
tbat  tbe  Hoover  OninitMlnn.  made  up  oT 
many  or  our  lendteff  unpoUtteal  and  dls- 
tbtanatcd  cittarna.  racommendad  taking 
away  all  eonurol  of  our  riven  from  Army 
cnffinevrs.) 

Under  tbe  New  Deal,  tbe  Department  of 
tbe  Interior  and  tu  Reclamation  Bureau 
became  to  some  extent  a  boondoggling 
affancy  with  the  phUoaopfay  of  spending-^ 
lust  spandtng— even  though  the  expenditure 
of  SIO  brought  back  only  60  cents.  (See 
the  number  and  fantasy  of  some  of  their 
BocJty  Mountain  area  propoeals. )  Under  the 
Fair  Deal  It  has  become  as  well  a  political 
■isnrj  wbtcb  spmds  money  In  given  areas  to 
buy  the  votaa. 

Two  bills  are  now  before  Congress  for 
dealing  with  tbe  flood  and  Irrigation  prob- 
lama  oT  tba  WaKmn  VaUey.  ona  presented 
by  Oongraaaman  RaannM.  of  lAaalsBippi.  and 
tbe  other  by  Senator  McaaAT.  of  Montana. 
Neither  of  them  are  sound  bills,  end  tbe 
Murray  bill,  as  might  be  expected,  b^  a 
good  many  Socialist  feattirca  and  vould  to 
aona  extent  put  the  Statas  at  the  mercy 
o(  the  Federal  Ooremmcnt. 

OHIO  aoLvn>  snmj*  raoBLXx 

Tbe  solution  of  the  masourl  Valley  prob- 
lau.  in  the  opinion  cf  many  people  of  su- 
tboatty  and  Information,  lies  neither  wholly 
tn  vast  and  fabulously  expensive  dams. 
diadftng  In  crder  to  permit  the  Queen  Mary 
to  dock  at  Kansas  City's  perpetually  washed- 
ottt  levee«.  nor  In  m«rcly  tbe  planting  of  trees 
and  grass  but  something  in-betw  en.  .  The 
»1  for  many  of  the  tributary  watershed 
of  the  Missouri  already  exists  In  tbe 
State  of  Ohio  In  the  Muskingum,  Miami,  and 
other  watershed  developments  which  have 
come  to  be  studied  by  people  from  all  over 
tba  world.  It  is  &  plan  and  system,  admlnis- 
tarad  by  a  public  corporation  tmder  a  board 
ctf  JttdfM  and  dviUan  directors,  which  In- 
oprlTer  dams  for  impounding  flood« 
together  with  reforesUsg  projects  and 
•Met  aoil  consenratioo  observation  within 
Ma  bovdara.  Tbe  two  most  commendable  and 
sound  facta  of  Its  asistaaee  are  that:  (1) 
The  FMaral  GovernaaMt.  save  through  the 
control  of  rivers,  has  no 
.«b«tev«r  over  the  project;  <3) 
that  It  pays  tassa  on  every  acre  of  lu  lands. 

Mot  all  of  tbe  Missouri  Vaney  oould  be 
Wianagad  undw  the  Ohio  conservatory  pat- 
tern— Cor  asampla,  tbe  Badlands  area  of  the 
Mi&sourl  BaslB  wouM  be  ttnmanageable  tm- 
dar  sutt  a  systaaa  but  tbe  wbola  of  tbe 
afrtetdtural  aad  ^attng  araaa  oouM  follow 


pratty  closely. 
to  ma  tixat  what  is  needed  la  a 
tilar  to  tbe  Boover  Commls- 
up  or  aMa.  aKparienced,  and  die* 
attaens  with  poUtietans.  Army 
Department  of  Interior  oOclala 
and  craaka  aamltided.  to  eiamlna  tba  atttm- 
tion  aad  draw-  up  an  oecr-all  plan  la  ttnna 
of  American  democratic  prooadura  vttti  dtta 
referaaea  to  States'  rlcbts.  Ib^  piaa  could 
tben  be  dattrarad  to  Ooacrass  for  action,    in- 


sueh  s  procedure  ssims  to  be  the  only 
method  by  which  a  solution  can  be  reached 
tn  which  the  American  people  will  be  pro- 
tected from  Army  engineers,  btueaucrau. 
polltlclana.  and  finaglsrs. 


Not  Ail  Were  So  Lacky 


KtTENSlON  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   UICHtCAl* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michlgaa  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  who  oppose  Communists 
in  certain  labor  organizations,  in  the  ad- 
ministrBtion.  were  not  as  lucky  as  Martin 
Dies. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September 
14,  1951: 

Right  Faou  the  brthmr 

Former  Congressman  Martin  Dies,  of  Texas, 
ssau-ts  that  the  salvation  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  getting  rid  of  the  New 
Deal  administration  which  coddled  the  Com- 
munists and  built  Russia  to  Its  present  stat- 
ure as  a  world  menace.  People  will  heed 
Mr.  Dies  because  they  know  not  only  that  be 
Is  right  now.  but  that  he  was  right  many 
years  a|||o  when  few  voices  but  hU  own  were 
ralaad  afpilztst  the  Communist  peril. 

Mr.  Dies  was  the  first  dhalrman  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvi- 
tlee.  He  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
party,  but  he  would  not  take  orders  from  the 
White  0Oiise  to  lay  off  the  Communists.  In 
the  years  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Rooeevelt  had 
helped  build  up  the  mass-industrial  unions 
to  support  his  political  ambitions.  He  was 
Indifferent  to  tbe  fact  that  Communist  or- 
ganiaer«  were  extensively  employed  in  the 
formation  of  this  labor  front.  He  dldnt 
want  the  Communists  in  the  unions  exposed 
becausfl  that  would  weaken  the  base  of  bis 
polltlcall  pyramid. 

Mr.  Dies  went  after  Communists  wherever 
be  found  them.  He  found  a  great  many  of 
them  within  the  administration  itself.  He 
found  that  the  White  HouM  regarded  them 
S3rmpathetlcally.  The  President's  consort  ran 
with  them.  The  President  assured  Mr.  Dies 
that  ctBnmunlam  was  no  menace,  that  sev- 
eral of  his  best  friends  were  Communists, 
and  tbat  Russia  was  America's  natural  ally. 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  already  bad  three  good  rea- 
sons fctf  soft  pedaling  Communist  influence. 
An  Important  segment  of  hli.  pdlitlcal  fol- 
lowing iwaa  permeated  with  It.  It  had  Infll- 
traied  his  administration.  Fe  and  his  wife 
were  by  temperament  receptive  to  it. 

A  fourth  reason  why  Rooeevelt  desired 
silence  on  the  subject  was  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  country  to  war  and  be 
would  have  to  accept  Russia  aa  an  ally. 

But  Mr.  Dlea  oouldn  t  ba  dragged  away 
from  the  trail.  The  consequence  was  that 
be  was  subjected  to  such  a  campaign  of  or> 
ganlaed  vUlflcatlon  by  the  administration  as 
has  l>een  directed  against  no  foe  of  com- 
mtuiism  since,  with  the  exception  of  Senator 
McCAjnaT.  Mr.  Dtaa  never  reueated.  His 
cbarge«r  ware  never  eootroverted.  Only  when 
bis  bsaitb  became  impaired,  forcing  his  tem- 
porary retirement  from  Congress,  did  he 
abandon  his  fight. 

Now,  with  his  health  reetored.  Mr.  Dies 
finds  blmself  in  the  enviable  position  of  a 
Bum  wbo  was  right  from  tba  beginning  and 
la  acknowledged  to  bate  bam  rlgbt.  Vtndl- 
cadon  baa  raraly  been  provided  with-^'sucb 
rapidity  by  arenta.   Tbe  intentions  of  Russia 


rard  the  United  SUtes  are  now  clear  Ui 
trery  American— even  to  tba  admfailstratloi  i 
^hlch  fought  Mr.  Diss  secry  step  of  tbe  way , 
le  Hiss,  Coplon.  Wadlelgh.  Barry   Destai 
^hlte  revelaUotti,  together  with  tnnumerabh  ( 
olhers,  have  demonstrated  the  Coramtinls 
ItaMbery  within  the  Oofammcnt.    The  CI(  > 
Mu  been  forced  to  claaa  bouaa  In  the  Krem 
$r-domlnatad  awaa  unkms. 

Tbe  signs  are  that  Mr.  Dies  Is  on  bis  wa: 
ck  to  Washington.  Once  back  in 
Dies  will  find  plenty  of  work  to  do,  bel 
to  drive  the  Communists  to  cover  a: 
save  the  country,  for  Mr.  Truman  stan< 
lii  the  same  relation  to  the  Communists  aa 
ul  Mr.  Booacvelt.  While  professing  to  flgb  i 
^em  abroad  be  is  their  protector  at  booM. 
proudly  wearing  upon  his  lapel  the  plastl: 
diedal  of  the  order  of  the  red  herring,  fin  I 


ResolatioB  on  William  N.  Oatis 


/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  coLoiAOo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVIB 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  18.  1951 

Mr.  ASPINALfc.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  thie 

fiabit  of  tyrants  to  ignore  the  dignity  (jf 

4he  individual  who  falls  within  the  coil- 

nnes    of    their    power.      Laws,    right  (. 

ruths,  these  mean  nothing  to  tyrant^. 

Their  answer  to  any  outbreak  of  ligl^t 

xrithin  the  enveloping  darkness  of  the|r 

;vil  machinations  is  suppression.     Sell- 

Ish    and    unscrupulous    leaders    cannc^t 

trect  despotism  upon  the  backs  of  me>i 

tndowed  with  Individual  rights  and  tt^e 

freedom  of  the  expression  thereof.       j 

An  American  Associated  Press  cot- 
espondent  in  Prague  Czechoslovakia, 
m  Oatis,  recently  came  under  tqe 
eel  of  tyrannical,  totalitarian  suppre$- 
on.  At  his  mock  trial,  it  was  charged 
hat  he  had  sought  information,  that  Qe 
ad  sought  to  find  out  what  was  goirlg 
on.  The  farce  was  justly  publicized  l|y 
kbe  froe-world  press  because  any  f 
puan  knew  that  he  was,  indeed,  doi 
dust  that.  It  is  the  function  of  a  t 
press  to  report,  without  fear  or  fav 
twhat  is  going  on  whether  it  pleases 
In  power  or  njL  The  conviction,  if 
xerm  may  be  used  to  describe  supp 
jsiou.  only  makes  plain  the  fact  that 
(police  ."tate  can  allcw  no  light  to  be  sh 
(Which  might  make  men  free  in 
(edge  bv^ause  action  follows  knowled 
i  Thus,  freemen  everywhere  are 
In  wrath  and  objection  over  this  sh 
trial  but  all  too  real  conviction  of  Wil- 
liam Oatis.  Evil  ^  being  spelled  o^t 
and  again  referred  to  as  evil  so  that  m|n 
may  continue  in  freedom.  For  this  re*- 
scn  I  take  pride  in  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
o«D  a  declaration  by  freemen  that: 
William  N.  Oatis  shall  be  freed  and  vindi- 
cated;  and  that  evil  shall  be  blotted  out 
whe'-ever  it  raises  its  ugly  head.  Tie 
resolution,  adopted  by  Aerie,  No.  51»5.  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  of  Grai  td 
Junction,  Colo.,  spells  out  h'.w  this  mfi 
be  done. 

RcsoLtmoN  ON  Wnxusc  N.  Oana 

Whereas  WUliam  N.  Oatis,  AssoCUtcd  ._ 

bureau   chief   In   Prague.   Czechoslovakla.ra 

free  newspaperman  who  was  performing  bla 
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wttbqot  aspUaaUon;   and 

WbacMa  Mr.  Oatis  va 
in  detention  wttbout  access  to  fttend.  em- 
bassy rapraaentaUvc  or  trmted  lagal  eotmael: 
aad 

Wbaraaa  ba  was  btoncbt  to  trial  and  ac- 
cuaad  ot  "bMlsttnf  on  rtbtatltbig  accurate, 
eorraet  and  varttad  tattnmtkmr  vbleb  la 
tbe  rtafhittlnB  cC  tba  vork  of  a  Craa 
and 

Wbsrsas  be  was  forced  toto  *'*■'*— ^•m  of 
espionage  because  of  his  reporter^ 
for  presenting  tbe  factual  ratber 
ficttoDal;  and 

Wbsrsas  ba  warn  eonvleted  and 
to  10  yaais  at  M^rtHomsnt  t>y  a  trial  vbleb 
was  unlvacsally  eaDdeasticd  by  all  free  na- 
tloos  as  an  utiagaut^  kangaroo  court, 
pistaiy  bereft  of  tba  prtnrlpiss  of  jtsttea  aad 
tbadlgultf  at  tbe  inunan  betng;  aad 

IRMNaa  by  itt  action,  tba  Oommunist- 
domtnated  Caatb  Ooecrnaamt  dsowed  its 
aeom  for  tbe  prtadpla  of  fteadom  of  tnfcr- 
mattem  and  Its  hatred  for  our  tree  world; 
aad 

epvaaentattwaa  ot  tbe  Soviet  news 
havt  tbe  free  ran  of  tbe  United 
Statas  at  Ansrlea.  and  are  permitted  to  at- 

ot  Oovcmmsnt.  at  wbleb  often  msKb  **aff- 
tbe-reeord"  tnfonnatlan  la  dbcosstd:  Row. 
therefore,  be  It 

Xeaofaed.  That  Grand  Jtmctlon.  Colo., 
Aerlc.  Mo.  805.  of  the  rratemal  Order  of 
■Bglea  urgea  tbe  Kderal  Government  and 
Its  agmrlae  to  be  unr*«s1in  tn  Its  eBorta 
to  aeenre  ttaa  fKadom  of  ICr.  Oatls  by  bron- 
orable  meaas.  and  wt  also  eflSr  oar  am>pogt 

and  tbe  vttallty  of  oar  itieiibi|i  tP  tbe 

eiatuUwa  of  tbe  Asaoetatad  Preas  te  ttietr 
campaign  to  aecure  tba  lalaaae  of  Mr.  Oatla 
by  tbe  ooaBBBtmleattai  of  tbe  tms  facta  of 
tba  caaa  to  tbe  tn*  petpkm  of  tbe  vorfcl; 
and  ba  It  niillMii 

That  Aerta.  Ma  HI.  of  tbe  Ptm- 
Order  of  lagleB  arges  tbe  PMaral 
Ooierument  to  bar  the  eorreapoDdaato  trom 
tbe  Soviet  news  agency  Tbas  se  weQ  aa  an 
satemta-natloo  earrsBpaodeata  trom  oMdal 
Government  ptaaa  eonfiraaeaa  vbarv  vital 
■a^  ba  isiaalsd  «a«a  tba  r»- 

Ob  JHa  ,  \JBuB  BflS  D0fltt  SBCQF^Ctt. 

this  61b  day  of  Septeadicr  lfl6L 
Mo.  8M.  Gbaxs  JxTwrnoai.  Cocjo. 
Attaat: 

BUBX  M-MdCBK. 

Warthf  President. 
Bor  O. 


Mr.  Hvsfta'B   Jail    U   s   ftltby 
dungeon,   s  rt^pon  released  by 
Committee  for  Ubaaatlan  «f 

Committee  spabSBBsaM.  Or.  V.  & 
said  conrtttVws  asa  jrobsbij  tbe 
jail 

N.  Ostts  li 


cruire  into  the  political,  social.  ecoDcmic. 
lechnical  cultural  ar>d  spintuai  changes 
and  rrv.olutions  thst  have  taken  place  in 
tbe  world  Generally  and  in  the  minds  of 
■leu  in  particular  over  the  pa^t  100  yemrs. 
Tbe  tIeM  York  Times  played  a  viul  role 
in  faithfully    recording    these   changes 


The  Identity  of  tbe  awtbor  of  tbe  report 
was  not  dlsrtoasd.    He  nud  be  was  a  fcUow 
of  Mr.  Hiaata  tai  lenynjdnv  'Mntu 
tbe  day  cf  my 
Ho  csM  arbo  bas  aot  been  a 

la  Laopoldoe  can  laisglni  "tbat  ta  tbis 
atOl 


1LC&I7LT   WAS 

Be  said  tfr.  HVbsta  was  tortursd  la 
ary  IMO 


Onlted 

bad  to  go  ttraogb  tba 
tortara  and  Calvaiy  of 

in  tbe 

leasa 


in  influencing  the  ihoughis  and  ac- 
tions of  America. 

The  New  York  Times  ha5  al.so  been  a 
great  and  constructive  force  m  the 
gravth  of  New  York  Guy  as  a  leading 
world  If  troputu.  a  center  of  bu.smess. 
commerce,  ediication. 
the  arts,  and  so  forth.  When 
the  first  iBBOe  <rf  the  New  York  Times  ap- 
pearm  on  Sspiember  18.  1851.  New  York 
Ci^  Aad  only  about  a  half  million  popu- 
latian.  and  my  own  ooi  ough  of  Brooklyn 
was  then  mn  todeijendent  c:ty  of  only 
btmit  IMjBM  mlL  We  have  gone  a 
kx«  way  siaee  ttien. 

As  we  take  time  out  to  look  back 
bridly  orer  the  last  lOO  years  and  to 
iw»iti»t  the  many  services  and  fcchieve- 
its  of  this  leader  in  American  lour- 
1.  let  U8  aiso  look  foniard  in  the 
'  that  in  its  secoiul  century  of  exist- 
the  Kew  York  Times  will  record 
Ibe  Mtny  of  happier  events  for  humanity 
and  a  morld  truly  at  peace. 
Mr.  Soaker,  in  coanecucn  uith  the 
ry  anBivei  sary  of  the  New  Y6rk 
I  am  placing  in  the  Rxcoao  an 
article  by  Mejier  Ber>ier.  published  in  the 
Times  cm  January  1.  1951.  revie^in^  the 
history  and  development  of  this  ?reat 
Tbe  article  is  a.s  follows : 
r  ODrmnnaL  Orks  ro»  the  Wrw 
Tees  TnfXB — ^PaieoaaMA  or  Paocarss  Snvca 
18.  18SI.  Snows  AsRTxrKcv  to 
I  or  Its  Povnaas  kxv  THr::a  Sue- 


New  York  Times   100  Years  CHd  To^iay 


EXTENSION  OF  R£3iiARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 
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HON.  EDITH  NOUISE  ROGERS 
HI  TRx  JKxmm  or  aiPUKiuiTATnrKs 

Taesdoy.  September  It.  1951 

Ut%.  ROGERS  of  Massachussets.  Mr. 
fipeakor,  under  kave  to  extend  my  ze- 
marks  tn  Vbe  Raooo.  I  iudade  the  foi- 

lowing  article  from  todajr^  WaihiaKton 
Daily  News: 

A  CaLvasT  or  AooirT — Qdkbs  Toartm 
^  Taxx.  UirniB  8tam  Tou 

Adus  .Itsaala.  Imsrtran  and  Hasy 
bald  la  a  Cbsebosloeak  prtsocu  IMM  bai 
)ectcd  to  lasf  a  aad  a  CaTtary  of 
to  sat  ayaaltuaas  report. 


r.  I  vant  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  felicitate  the 
Mew  YoKk  Tteea.  one  of  the  world's  kad- 
inc  OMMsniMb.  vfakh  is  today  eom- 
pietlnK  the  flat  hanched  years  of  its  ex- 
now  entering  upon  its 

ttBraotfwot  the  world.  This  is  an  oe- 
cashn  whldi  sboold  be  xwted  wherever 
freedom  of  the  press  still  exists,  for  only 
In  a  free  worid  can  a  newspaper  of  this 
caliber  Bttke  progrem  and  enjoy  a  een- 
tnry-old  firistencie  dtaing  whkh  It  can- 
to the  dHTorton  of  knowU 


How  diiTerent  the  world  of  1951  is 
from  that  of  IKl.  There  Is  prohahiy 
not  a  stDCle  aspect  of  our  dySUsatkm 
that  has  not  made  some  progrem  to  a 
or  kner  degree,  but  in  ttit  final 
pe  may  ^omtion  the  digros  of 
happiness  and  p)eace  of  mind  it  has 
brought  to  humaniry  a&  a  ahole  and  to 
each  nation  tedividually. 

I  diaO  leave  that  for  tbe  phikisopbers 
and  tdstorians  to  ponder  over  and  to  in- 


(By  lieyer  Becgcr) 
Tbe  Kew  Tvk  Times  stMts  its 

today.    It  wiU   be    100   years   tud   on 
lf.lKl. 

Tbe  naWBfapv  was  founded  by  a  group 
tbst  inetadsd  Hsary  jarvis  Esymond.  of 
Ibas.  N.  T..  George  Ames,  oi  Ssst  PoiiJtney. 
Vt.,  aad  Sdward  B.  Weslej,  at  AJbany.  N.  Y. 
Istsr  TbaSB  backers  mcuaed  Fletcher 
Harper.  Jb,  of  Batpsr  ic  Broe  .  ^abo  hsd 
started  tbelr  aa^atee  In  laso.  E  B  Morgsn. 
of  AMParm.  W.  T.,  a  pioaaer  in  Weil*  Fargo 
■siB«M.  szid  Trfonseid  Jsrcsm.  former  PtUbs 
MliLlster  Wloston  CburefalUt  grandfather. 

Mr.  Bajwtaad  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  Boraes  GbaalSf^  Hew  York  Tntsuoe.  and 
was  ooe  of  tbe  aaoat  dtttlngutsbed  journal- 
ists of  tbe  perbid.    Ifr.  Ames  worked  in  Um 

St  tbe  same   time. 
IMaods  tbere. 

bad  talked  for  years  of  the 
I  for  a  ocwapepsr  tbat  wonld  locue  siiarp- 
ly  oa  tmpartaat  aeaa  aad  dstijtn  .es&  space 
to  iwaaaiel  Xetidi  Iwilassu  owners  at  cum- 
petlag  Bbasti.  or  to  rnaadlug  for  causes  m 

ested.  a  <nitm  joarnallatlc  weaiuMss  of 
tbe  artlea. 

Be  wrote  rjye  TUnes*  prospectus  ear!y  tn 
18S1,  and  Mr.  Wesley  read  his  copy  on  Jrily 
4  tbat  yaar  to  trtaads  ioiiinr  or.  the  nxm- 
wonaad  rataa  of  oAd  Port  Putnani  at  West 
Poizit,  K.  T.    Tbey  thous:bt  n  sound. 

Tbe  doeaasst  called  for  a  !-cent  news- 
paper to  be  circxilaied  In  the  ciiiee  of  New 
York.  Brooklyn,  and  Willlanasburc.  It  prooi- 
ised  ooRcepondence  from  tnteliigerit  geatle- 
permaaeEtiy  enlisted  la  its  support. 

It   alst    pr-DmLsed  full  reports  on  Goressr^ 

mS-fors.   yn  relisrsou?  msiters.  on  sgrl- 

tne  scifncfs.  industry,  and  literary 
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by 
„ tayartlal  rtporting 

Th*  T»m««.  th«  pfc»p*ctu«  •aid.  "U  not  •»- 
^trtttt^— f  for  Um  adTaooaoMDt  ot  «njr  party, 
or  ptnon    •    •    •    will  Mck  to  b« 
»«ijv»  m  such  «  w«y  m  thall  beat  pro- 

nee<lfu!     reform     •     •     •     wtll     en- 

dearor  to  perpetual*  the  Rood,  and  to  aroJd 
tbe  eTll.  •  •  •  It*  mam  reiunce  for  all 
Improvament.  personal,  eoclal.  and  political, 
will  D*  upon  ChrlrtUanlty  »nd  repubUcan- 


TtM  ■■publican  aecent  was  prophetic;  Mr. 
Iteymood  WM  to  make  htatory  «•  godfather 
of  tbr  Republican  Party. 

Tlie  TlnsM  founders  were  committed  in 
the  proapeetua  to  try  to  "encourage  aad  ad- 
vance education,  to  promote  economy,  con- 
oord  anc  justice  In  every  section  of  Ulte  coun- 
try; to  elevste  and  enlighten  public  eentl- 
ment.  and  to  substitute  reason  for  prejudice, 
A  cod  .  nd  Intelligent  Judgment  fca-  passion. 
In  all  public  affairs  nnd  tii  all  discussions  of 
public  affairs  ■• 

Mr.  Wesley,  s  broker,  was  Impreased!  He 
raised  » 100 ,000  for  the  venture,  he  and  Mr. 
JQOM  eacli  oontributing  »20.000.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond haA  no  oash  to  put  up  but  got  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  stock  for  bis  talenU  atKl  for 
bis  enterprise. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Tinaas  was  put  out 
tuider  physical  handicap.  New  Tork  had 
•bout  500,000  residents  then  and  was  in  a 
building  boom.  Carpenters  and  other  artif- 
icers were  ovanrhdmed  by  contracu  and  a 
Uttla  bMinatarung  by  a  shortage  of  building 


caWTUsTs  cofmusT  in  editionb 

Ttiere  were  no  windows  or  light  fixtures  in 
the  bui!dm«  at  113  Nassau  Street  when  Mr. 
Rayn.  :  d  jened  shop  there  in  aarly  Sep- 
tember iy;:l  He  and  his  staff  wrote  their 
stories  for  the  first  issue  In  longhand  by 
wavering  candlelight  and  had  frequent  resort 
to  matciias  as  cool  night  breeaes  swooped 
yupottgb  tbc  window  frames,  playfully  snuf- 
taf  the  «»ndles*  flame. 

There  was  no  telegraph  at  113  Nassau 
Street  then,  and  the  Atlantic  cable  had  not 
been  put  down;  but  the  Times  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1861.  carried  proportionately  more 
national  and  International  news  than  any 
other  New  York  newspaper  published  that 
day  and  In  the  days  that  came  after.  It  was, 
per^ps,  a  little  weaker  on  local  items,  but 
that  department  improved  as  the  staff  grew. 

Most  of  the  foreign  news  items  had  come 
from  London  on  the  Royal  Mail  steamer  Eu- 
ropf.  then  by  rtrtl  from  Boston.  Most  of  it 
was  at  least  13  days  old.  much  of  It  older, 
but  that  was  fast  for  those  days,  and  the 
London  representative  had  put  abbard-Jnews- 
piiper  files  frtun  all  parts  of  tbe  Contliient. 

Today  more  than  1.000,000  word*  and  the 
equivalent  of  about  050.000  more  in  financial 
tables  ixjur  into  the  Times  over  communica- 
tlou  devices  that  might  hare  made  Mr.  Ray- 
mond and  hui  contemporarlaa  gape,  but  the 
1851  staff  was  almost  boastfully  proud  of  the 
•paed  it  had  made  with  the  news  It  got  into 
that  first  edition  100  years  ago. 

BUS  KVBMTa  ACBOaa  ATLAMTIC 

Moat  of  the  foreign  Itema  were  culled  di- 
rectly from  newspapers  of  the  countries  where 
the  stories  originated,  which  was  then  com- 
mon JotimaUstlc  praetloe.  Mr.  Raymond 
preceded  theaa  with  a  crlcp  summary  not  un- 
like the  eurraat  Tlmaa  front-page  feature. 
World  News  HnwnniiBi  i1 

A  good  btt  at  tffimoe  that  first  day  went  to 
Britain'a  — tonlihment  over  the  yacht 
Amencm'$  defeat  <tf  Britain's  beat  on  the 
Solent.  Tbai"*  waa  a  long  piece  of  excite- 
ment in  Paris  over  the  pending  Louis  Na- 
pole6n-Prtnce  de  Joinville  contest,  and  there 
ware  many  items  from  other  cotmtrlaa,  each 
Impressively  headlined  with  the  nam*  of  the 
pUc«  oi  ongm. 
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Thara  had  been  a  fugitive-slave  riot  In 
Laneaat«r  County  in  PennaylvanU  and  Mr. 
Raymooid's  staff  had  gleaned  their  facts  about 
It  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  nawa- 
papers. 

The  almost  inevitable  weather  story  had 
the  lead  under  the  headline,  "New  Tork 
City,"  and  was  offered  in  neighborly  style: 

"The  weather  was  the  theme  upon  which 
we  hinged  an  item  for  our  morning  edition, 
but  we  have  been  forced  to  forego  the  Inflic- 
tion of  It  upon  the  public  by  the  proceedings 
at  the  Boston  Jubilee  which  our  special  cor- 
respondent has  forwarded  to  us.  Never 
mind,  the  President  (Millard  Fillmore )  can- 
not always  be  llonixlng  through  the  country, 
and  as  soon  as  he  returns  home  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  this  Important  subject  lull 
Justice." 

WH*T    WAS   IIAPPKTINO    HESE 

Workmen,  the  local  column  reported,  were 
finishing  the  fountain  In  Washington  Sqiure, 
which  only  a  few  decades  before  had  be^  a 
public  burial  ground  out  In  the  country. 
There  was  a  new  steamboat  service  between 
ManhatUn  and  rural  nushlng  (fare.  1 
shilling)  and  tt^  city  hall  fire  watcher  had 
sounded  the  cupola  bell  twice  to  bring  out 
volunteer  companies.  A  Broadway  omnibus 
team  had  fractured  a  pedestrian's  skull. 

A  bloomer  costume,  another  local  item 
said,  "made  Its  appearance  In  Sixth  Avenue 
day  before  yesterday.  A  crowd  of  conserva- 
tives manifested  their  hostility  to  this  pro- 
gressive movement  by  derision." 

This  waa  all  front-page  stuff.  There  was 
a  separate  heading  for  news  from  Brooklyn, 
then  an  Independent  city,  and  a  note  from 
Long  Island  about  a  tomato  grown  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Rowland  of  Hempstead  that 
weighed  2  pounds  and  3 '4  ounces. 

Mostly,  though,  the  Times  gave  Its  space 
to  graver  news,  and  prospered  because  of  it. 
In  its  second  year  it  went  to  eight  pages, 
twice  as  many  as  It  printed  throughout  Its 
first  year,  and  kept  growing  in  prestige,  sire, 
and  circulation  with  advancing  time. 

Mr.  Raynfond's  formula  had  worked  and 
there  were  few  departures  from  it  in  the 
newspaper's  century  of  existence.  It  stead- 
fastly remained  pretty  much  a  day-by-day 
account  of  human  achievement.  Its  files 
faithfully  trace  man's  errors  as  well  as  his 
stubborn  advance  toward  better  living. 

The  files  are  packed  with  national  and 
world  history.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
comprehensive  obituary  of  Daniel  Webster 
done  in  longhand  by  Mr.  Raymond  himself, 
and  a  remarkable  record  of  the  Civil  War.  of 
events  leading  up  to  it,  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  Abraham  LlncoltJ's  administration. 
Tlie  Gettysburg  Addr^ss^was  front-paged, 
but  editorially  next  day  the  Tlme^  thought 
Bdward  Everett's  speech  at  Oettysburg  more 
eloquent  and  more  enduring.  Most  other 
newspapers  similarly  mlsappralaed  the  Lin- 
coln classic. 

Mr.  Raymond,  physically  small,  had  ex- 
traordinary cotirage.  One  night  in  July  1883, 
after  hie  had  editorially  called  on  the  laW  to 
crush  looting  bands  of  antldraft  rioters  In 
New  York  City,  they  marched  on  the  Times 
oOtce  at  41  Park  Row,  heavily  armed  and 
calling  for  his  blood. 

Mr.  Raymond  and  Winston  Churchill's 
grandfather  quietly  waited  for  the  mob  as  It 
poured  down  from  the  Bowery  whooping 
and  hollering  Into  Printing  House  Square. 
Both  sat  behind  the  new-fangled  Oatling 
gtrns  ready  to  spray  the  rioters,  but  the 
hoodlusns  learned  about  the  guns  and 
swerved  off. 

When  they  set  fires  in  the  Tribune  office 
across  the  aqttare  Mr.  Raymond  sent  16  of 
his  men  armed  with  riflea  to  help  police  drive 
off  the  mob. 

The  Times'  account  of  the  shooting  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theater,  head- 
lined Awful  Event,  still  brings  that  sad  inci- 
dent into  tragically  sharp  focus.  The  edi- 
tors made  one  major  error  that  night:  they 
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jiut  black  borders  around  all  front-page  etA 
limns,  but  the  President  had  not  died  wheii 
the  edition  went  to  preaa. 

I  aATTLtNO   THl   TWaaO    IIKO 

When  Mr.  Raymond  died  In  1809  Mr.  Jona^ 
otar.  He  clung  to  Mr.  Raymond's  " 
dea,  even  In  coetly  crucial  periods, 
jtacked  the  Tweed  ring  In  1871  when  otb^ 
ew^papers  closed  their  eyes  to  the  rlng'i 
nholy  plundering  of  New  York  City's  ftmdii. 
nd   coldly   turned  down  a  »5.000,000   caa|i 

Jrlbe  proffered  by  Dick  Connelly,  a  Tweed 
eutenant  sent  to  call  the  TImea  off. 
'  The  Times  remained  alinoat  unc 
umgly  Republican  until  James  Blaine 
omlnated  by  the  party  to  run  for  Preside 
1884.  Then,  after  its  warnings  that 
uiiflt  for  the  oflice  of  Chief  Bxecutli 
t  unheeded.  It  reluctantly  backed 
ocrat,  Qrover  Cleveland,  who  wo*, 
om  that  time  on  it  remained  polit 
ndependent. 
Hard  times  weakened  the  newspaper  aft 
Jones'  death  in  1801.  By  1806  its  circt$- 
atlon  was  down  to  aroimd  9,000  copies  a  daf, 
nd  the  group  of  Times  men  who  bad  bought 
t  from  the  Jones  heirs  were  In  despair.  The 
lant  that  Mr.  Jones  had  built  and  expanded 
t  41  Park  Row,  once  the  handaomeat  newa- 
aper  establishment  In  the  city,  was  shabbv, 
ts  presses  needed  replacement,  and  the  reve- 
Inue  from  advertising  had  faded  almost  io 
Vanishing.  | 

On  Augtist  18.  1896,  after  the  Times  h$d 
jgone  bankrupt.  It  was  taken  over  by  Adoltth 
p,  Ochs,  a  young  publisher  who  had  pw» 
;chaaed  the  Chattanooga  Times  In  Tenneaefa 
I  and  developed  It  as  one  of  the  best  nei^ 
.papers  in  the  South.  1 

Mr.    Ochs   had    arrived   independently   at 
the  same  news  principles  that  Mr.  Raymoad 
,  had  conceived  but  which  had  aomehow  fadMl 
and  withered  on  the  New  Tork  Tlmea.    | 

"It  will   be   n^   earnest   aim."   Mr.  Oc^ 

wrote  for  the  Issue  of  August  19.  1896.  "tllat 

the  New  Tork  Times  give  the  news,  all  t^e 

news.   In    concise   and    attractive   form,  |Ui 

language  that  Is  parliamentary  in  good  4o- 

iCiety,  and  give  it  as  early  If  not  earlier 

{ It  can  be  learned  through  any  other  rel 

I  medium;  to  give  the  news  Impartially,  witj 

I  out  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  party,  sect.jor 

I  Interests  Involved." 

The  new  publisher,  a  printer  by  trade,  uied 
'  his  knowledge  of  this  art  to  give  the  Times 
I  a  neater  cleaner  format.  He  introduqed 
,  better  and  more  ample  busing  and  financial 
'  news  features,  an  Illustrated  Sunday  sUp- 
'  plement  (now  the  Sunday  magaslnel  apd 
a  weekly  section  devoted  to  news  and  ^- 
views  of  books.  I 

In  1898.  after  Ifr.  Ochs*  meager  startiig 
,  capital  had  been  spent  in  vain  effort  to  cof 
I  pete  with  the  New  York  World  and  the 
]  Tork  Journal,  both  rich  publications  whf 
I  spent  comparative  fortunes  on  Span^h- 
;  American  War  coverage,  he  dropped  the  pifce 
i  of  the  Times  to  1  cent. 
I  This  measure  of  desperation  became  efltoc- 
tive  on  October  10,  1896.  The  publisher's 
I  contemporaries  were  sure  that  the  m^ve 
I  would  prove  suicidal;  that  the  price  drop 
wotild  lead  readers  to  think  that  the  Ttqies 
had  cheapened  In  all  respects. 

Mr.  Ochs  said:  "It  Is  the  price  of  the  news- 
paper, not  its  character  that  will  chan|e" 
aiid  when  readers  realized  that  this  was  f  ^t. 
the  Times  won  thousands  of  new  readers  ^nA 
Increasingly  greater  advertising  volume.  1  It 
mof«4  out  front  us  one  of  the  world's  lekd- 
Inf  nawipapera  and  stayed  there.  I 

Times  Towar  waa  finished  in  1905  and 
Times  Square  took  its  name  from  it.  Bight 
yean  later  the  newspaper  needed  a  \»t^ 
annex  In  Forty-third  Street,  west  of  ihe 
Si  uare.  Subsequent  additions  inspired,  by 
circulation  and  advertising  gains  and  tfor 
more  space  for  news-handling,  the  last  I  kn- 
Ished  after  the  close  of  the  Second  W(|cld 
War.  gave  the  Tlmea  one  of  the 
n«iiq»p«r  publishing  planu  in  the  wclrkL 
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Mr.  Ocbs'  death  tn  1938.  ttaa 

ity  news  tradltlan  baa  been 

hla  aon-ln-law.  Axttar  Hays 

Tha  Tlmaa  today  hm  man  tbaa 

uztkgmtwat.  and  tmmatrbed  oaomunlca- 
tians  facmtlea  for  handTtr^  ttaalr  copy.  Mr. 
Baymoad*a  antlra  wmMuf  Una  had  fewer 
80  mtn.     The  IUbh  today  cinploys 


Ita    ptm Uf    hk   the 

which  hea  been  reflected  In  Ks  advartliiiif 

and  dreatatkm  growth. 


In  1881  the  total  cfecalKtIeB  ot  New  Tork'a 
16  newapapara  waa  18Oj08O  a  day.  The  Hew 
Tork  Tlmea  drcuUtkm.  100  years  later.  U 
aaoee  tlMB  1400jOOO  an  Sondaj.  and  tn  arrr— 
of  aaOjOOO  dany.    in  IMO  tiM  Tlmea  cazrled 

Mr.  Hejmimd^  Tlmea  oaad  a  total  or  80.- 
OOOjOOO  isawaptUit  pagaa  balweeu  September 
18.  1861.  and  September  18.  1852.  More  than 
16)i  thaaa  that  awniint  ot  ncwaprtnt  waa 
uaed  for  ene  raeaml  0«Dday  edition,  or  just  1 
day's  preaa  mn.  The  rhan^  haa  been  that 
great. 

There  have  been  other  ramarkable  changes 
In  the  100  years  allies  1181  aocb  changea  aa 
the  "nrat^  fOondafa  eoold  oerar  bo're  eon- 

baaad  tnndamanclBBy  «m  tkate  ni^fimtl  for- 
mou  for  falthfal  newa  iMmsiilalliei 

The  dertalon  to  uiieia  a  aewsiM^icr  that 
would  be  aa  conqilcte  a  htunan  record  as  poa- 
sible  has  endured  for  100  yeara.  Hlatanana 
who  piore  over  Times  pagaa  can  eaally  tnee  a 
cantory  of  mortal 
ttsra.  The  aoom  and  the  oak 
visible  to  <nmn  lUiig  ayca. 

On  Tueadry,  June  13.  18M.  for  example, 
the  ftrat  tour  oolnmna  in  the  Ttanea  told 
tmder  the  headline.  "l^Mn  opened."  what 
nuMMtMiiaa  Perry  had  achlered  In  oommcr- 
ttal  treaty  negotlatkma  at  Tedo,  now  called 
Tskyo. 

The  article 
detail   on    the 

and  baBaiS»  all  pret^  mtach  im« 
to  the  avan«e  reader  In  1854.  A  aide 
story  told  of  the  borlal  at  Robert  Williams 
or  the  Ihilted  SUtea  Marine  Corpa  who  had 
diad  aboard  tiha  U.  &  &  MimiMipft  dvlnf 

100    years    latsr   a    Tlmea 

to 
the  limlnii  Itrei  wiomht  by  aa 
bomb.  And  now  In  Tedo  the  Tbaea 
has  Its  own  news  boreati  equipped  to  oon»« 
nnmleate  by  tAephone.  vrlreleas  or  cable  with . 
the  ho^aa  o8toe  off  ^laaa  Oquaie. 
llaw»  at  Pany^  adHaiaini  al  to 
10  vwto  iMefati«  the 
tt  that  aontry.  at  Kam 
aad  other  Far  Bwt  plaeaa  wtoara  htatorr  IS 
bwbWn^  gets  to  the  oSee  tn  split 
la 

ot 


Bliss,  of  the  ereat  State  of  Ohio,  bad  a 
meeting  of  the  Republican  chairwomen. 
It  was  sax  inspiration  to  me  to  attend  t***^ 
meeting.  Uxs.  Pkurence  Morris  ta«d  ar- 
raased  a  wonderfal  pncnm.  My  Cis- 
tii^iiished   rftHnmiifi    PiiMHOiHUii   J. 

Hakst  McQaaaoi  _  

PiAKCis  P.  BotTOw  also  attended  the 
meeting. 

The  main  addreas  was  delirered  by 
iOLXcm.  ItvaskcyedtottievaoBen 
and.  at  the  reqoert  of  the  State  t1c« 
chairman.  Mrs.  Florence  Morris,  con- 
cemed  itseU  with  the  spiritual  Tataes  in 
modem  poUtlcal  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  OTwnimous  con- 
sent to  itrlt  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  oar  dMlnculafoed  ctdleaciie's  re- 
marks upon  this  occasion: 


.  before  a  meeting  at 
at  Ohio  In 
tt,  1861) 

I  mast  thank 


plearure  and  pclvttaga  ot 
who  are  the  chatrwomen  I 
ties,  and  to  share  with 

have  to 
the 


ibllcan  Tloe 

this   great 

With  yon 

'a  88  eona- 


Xt  la  always  reftoshlng  to  be  with  Ohio 
women — wboae  nattnnal  **— ■'"'^"-"ran  ta 
Kathertne  Kennedy  Brown.  KatharhM.  It  Is 
good  toaee  yon. 

What  a  sfilsndM  pn^rMB  has  bMsi  psw- 

the  Senate.    I  know  yon  fotn  wtth  me  to  a 
to  give  him  tmXaltartsig  and 


RapnMlcaBa  are  calling  this  ireat  emntry 
of  oars  a  democracy.  Out  m  the  wix-id  the 
D.  a.  a.  &.  caUs   itself   a  democracy.     And 

(?     Who   uses   the  technique  of 
to   shew    them    up   for 

Otsy  are.  to  eovnterac:  U'^acowt  con- 

of  that — the  strongest 
<<  aB  tsaalMnK  toelmlamee — repeuiKin? 

Ihe  Democratic 

Xic  Party.     Never 

to  hla  flrat  toangoral   address  did  he 

;C)      or  any  de- 

thsraog,  altbmmb  he   made  several 

to  Vha  republican  form  of 

which      this      Nation 

Oovcmor  LsBXajr.  ot  New  Tork.  tn  his  first 
Inaagivai  addres  to  IMS.  did  net  use  the 
In   193S  he   used   tt   twice,    in 
It  or  a  derivaiive  25  times.     In 
?e  of  January  1940  he  oaed 
tt  88  ttaiaa.    Bs«'  since  the  advent  of  the 

of  the  word  ha*  been 
to  ccmfuse  the  elec- 
torate toto  bcUmng  that  the  DeroocraUc 
Party  and  Aaaattoa's  original  democratic 
and  the  same.  Up  in 
laond  that  cur  new  dti- 
■ana  Join  the  Daaaoeialit  Party  because  they 
brilafe  joet  this. 

What  power  there  la  In  a  word. 
Benjamin  FranUln  told  the  people  of  his 
day  In  ctear.  uaelonded  language  that  they 
had  given  oa  "a  BafHSbUe.**  addteg  wtth  great 
Ttaton  and  totml^A,  "if  you  can  keep  n  po" 
Now  Z  want  to  aaamlne  this  word  "democ- 
racy" a  Bttla.  Let  me  give  you  the  Kncyclo- 
padla  Brttanalea.  It  says:  Ttemocracy  Is  a 
foni  or  government  based  upon  self -role  of 
ICY  t«  a  way  of  life  based 
itai  assumption  of  the 
aqoattty  at  an  ladtvtdu&ic  and  of  their  equal 
right  to  Hie.  Ubarty,  and  t^ie  pursuit  ot  hap- 


be 
.  ATans;  that  to  < 
arshard  and  earnest  workers,  both  are 
able,  both  muat  be  ratnmed  next  year  that 
the  people  to  thdr  dtotrteU  In  the  great 
State  or  Olito  can  be  amuied  or  real  rcpre- 
aentstton  to  the  Oongraas. 

I  hawB  been  askad  to  talk  aboot  ignnttial 
valtiea  ta  ■Kwtora  poUtlcal  life. 

I  am  siBW  yon  agree  with  me  that  only 
norenee  Mctrta  woarid  gtwa  anyone  aoeti  a 

tfnea  I  bad  bar  lettv  asktag  ipe  to 
to  tU|  meatkSK  my  ■■BJsm  haa  been 
aaetoasly  wtth  me. 
It  Is  the  rmnM  at  ttaeae  proramta  of  mind 
that  I  bring  to  yon  today  wttih  a  htimlllty 
that   Is   rnmWmrt   wtth   a  deep  aanse   of 
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or 

HON.  WILUAiM  H.  AYRZS 

or  oHX> 

Of  THB  BOOBB  OP  BBFRBSBNTATIVIS 

Twadag,  Sevtember  18.  19S1 

Mr.  AYRB8.    Mr.  Speaker,  ycttodBy. 
the  Republican  State  efaainnan.  IAl  ; 


at  ootctandli^i 
or  graad  naponsihUity  at 

le  tato  at  man  bangs  to  the 

that   there  to  bo* 
reality  and  that  la  the  spirltuaL    UbIsh  yon 

aetton  tai  evary  area  of  life  that  yon  eontac^ 

to  awary  area  of  Ufe  to  which  yon  Uae.  wlmt- 
do  arm  be  aaparitotol*aad  to  aaaaa 
way  will  fa&  aC  nsaamvaabaaant. 

I  eooM  not  talk  wtth  yen  abont  n.  toosaiat. 

If  I  were  not  certain  that  you  are  doing  jmX 

thto.  whethn 

oCttei 


Uvtng  in  a  SepubUe. 
way  of  life.  I 
tmnt  to  talk  aboot  ttate  word  "democracy 
tnr  a  wiBiant  beeanm  It  to  ssseuUslIy  a  good 

it 
we  have 
We  have  allowad 
to  bandy  tt 


Artototle  erittctaed  the  decaying  .\thenlan 
becatiae  he  regarded  It  as  a  pcr- 
at  the  atate  where  the  citizens 
at  lacie  sovam — becaose  such  democracy 
only  the  poor,  not  the  common 
>be. 
f,  mys  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
mea,  praaogiipeam  the  ezlateoae  of  oppoaltlon 
a  IcgNtanate  partner  in  the  democratic 
It  rejaeta  asqr  totoUtarlan  or  mono- 
■rttleattan  of  Itoa  state  with  one 
party  or  wttb  one  doema  It  mean*  Uie  rec- 
ognltlon  at  the  fundamental  values  of  in- 
dlvldaal  Bbartjr  and  of  the  equaUty  of  all 
men.  Desaoeraey  haa  aiany  shortcomings. 
bat  theaa  ahoold  not  be  allowed  to  loster  a 
spirit  of  aaprodnettsa  nUhtrm  which,  in  its 
wish  to  pot  aoaaatbteg  bettac.  etc..  in  place 
of  cosn^tton.  medirwrlty,  etc  to  not  clear 
about  the  altemattvc  whldi  tia-na  oot  tc  be 
■one  fonn  tt  old  atithcsltarlaiiism.  however 
atreaaiUned  tt  may  aecm.  By  Ita  ovm  very 
deaaocracy  can  never  be  perfect  be- 
that  wcnld  pranqipam  a  perfect  dti- 

a   way   or   UXe   vlthin    any 
X  araat  bai 

1.  A  popular 

a.  A 

8. 

4.  A  dtortpttned  party 

(i^W9>rtBpedto  Brttannlca) 
be  eqnalftty  ot  pasaona,  who  reccg- 
ipon  eacb  tadMdoal  to  pteccd  that 
liapnnalhUtIf    which    in    other    svstems    Is 

tlM 

e  baae  our  oon- 
eepttoaia  iqxm  the  right  ot  the  Indlvldoai  to 
be  ftee  to  develop  hto  pecnitar  facultlaa — and 
we  plaee  upon  him  k^  oar  rspobilcan  form 
of  fwnnnwiit.  the  respanafbtnty  to  protect 

dividual  ■g»irMrt  tn- 
or  from  his  govem- 
Because  an  In- 
to, to  SO  tefattntl    N  3     Rath- 
to  asake  ndsslhie  a  life  ot 


rU. 


/ 


1 
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tndlttdu*!  demopiiwnt  btmm  it  \»  the 
foundauon  »tco«  of  am  b»tt«f  that  the  in- 
dividual U  mad€(  of  the  v«ry  r»en»e  of  deity. 
•And  He  br«ith*l  on  th«m  Um  bre«th  of 
life,  hnti  they  b«c«ne  llvtnf  •ewte"— not  our 
tarMlb,  but  HU. 

80  we  and  all  membera  of  the  natlont  of 
Moth  aa  individual*  ar«  Important  to  the  life 
and  the  b«lnR  of  Ood.  Hence.  thU  great  Re- 
public of  oura  la  of  vaat  lirpcrtance  In  the 
UBlvtRAl  pl*n — i^t^  ^*  *^°  *''*  women,  we 
wtko  art  R«pubUcan»— a  party  born  out  of  the 
need  of  the  common  people  for  juatlce  and 
opportunity— have  a  iremendoua  reaponsl- 
blllty.  We  who  are  women,  eepeclally  thoae 
of  ua  who  hare  the  reaponalblUty  of  leader- 
ablp  in  areaa  outalde  our  homes,  have  a  par- 
Uetilar  reaponalbUlty  to  go  deep  Into  our  own 
■oula  to  discover  and  redtocover  what  la  truth 
for  ua.  We  need  to  know  what  Is  funda- 
mental to  us  aa  children  of  the  living  Ood. 
We  must  have  a  center— firm,  strong.  Im- 
movable—from which  we  can  swing  out  In 
any  direction  without  losing  balance,  for  we 
VkVHt  always  be  able  to  swing  hack  with  con- 
ftdenoe  and  Inner  peac«. 

Socrates  held  tbat:  '•The  end  of  being  Is  to 
find  out  Ood."  Certainly  all  who  believe 
beyond  all  ahadow  of  doubt  In  ImmorUUty 
know  with  the  ancients,  that  "never  the 
•plrlt  was  born,  the  spirit  shall  cease  to  be- 
never — end  and  beginning  are  dreams."  We 
who  are  ChrUtlana  have  grown  up  with  that 
awe-inspiring  "In  the  Beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  of  Ood.  and  the 
Word  was  Ood."  That  Word  is  the  reason 
for  Ufe  upon  our  earth,  set  as  It  Is  In  the 
great  galaxy  of  the  firmament — It  la  the  In- 
carnation, the  vUlble  form  of  the  beauty 
and  the  being  of  the  Infinite.  We  who  are 
women  have  a  particular  responsibility  to 
that  Word.  It  Ib  we — who  are  the  matrix  of 
Ood's  life  In  earth — who  must  keep  that 
Word  alive! 

To  do  this  we  must  go  deep  Into  our  own 
aouls  to  discover  and  rediscover  what  Is  truth 
to  lU. 

There  Is  no  one  formula  for  this.    Each 

must  find  her  own  way.    But  If  you  are  to 

oMrry  well  the  responsibility  of  your  office. 

V'you  must  find  It  and  walk  upon  the  road  It 

rvveala  to  you  with  courage. 

fSo  I  would  have  you  use  words  with  a  new 
Bcnai  oX  their  Importance — with  a  constant 
cooaolousneiia  of  their  power.  Try  to  think 
of  th«m  aa  blta  of  that  Infinite  Word  that 
waa  made  fleah  and  dwelt  among  us.  Re- 
memt>er  always  that  It  is  the  essential,  basic 
nwanlng  of  words  that  is  of  such  crucial 
moment  In  these  days. 

We  are  agreed,  are  we  not.  that  funda- 
mental values  are  spiritual  values  no  matter 
into  what  areas  of  living  we  go. 

In  His  wisdom,  the  Infinite  Ood  has  made 
Hlmaelf  visible  In  the  beauty,  the  splendor, 
and  the  awesomeneaa  of  the  firmament  He 
baa  made  Hlmaelf  visible  upon  the  earth  in 
majeaty.  In  discipline,  in  beauty.  In  dark- 
saw,  and  In  light.  The  earth  is  His — It  Is 
tba  visible  symbol  even  aa  we  are.  Because 
Ood  la — we  are.  In  the  beginning  waa  the 
Word. 

Perhapa  you  feel  I  emphasise  the  word  tin* 
duly — yet — you  go  out  from  here  to  build 
not  only  the  framework  but  the  atructure  of 
a  newly  reborn  Republican  organization  and 
party,  recodaecrated  to  protect  the  essential 
freedom  of  the  Individual  and  to  convince 
everyone  you  contact  of  the  ineacapable 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  indlvldtial 
if  freedom  is  to  survive. 

Tuu  who  ar«  here  today  have  accepted 
k>adership  In  yuur  counties.  You  stand  with 
1  lighted  torch  at  the  croiarQUto,  hoping  that 
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all  who  pMS  that  way  may  cbooss  the  road 
to  freedom  and  ultimate  peace.  Perhaps  the 
word  you  speak  In  greeUng  gives  them  the 
courage  to  choose  welL 

Oh.  yea;  you  must  be  able  to  anawer  their 
questions,  you  must  give  them  clear,  down- 
to-earth  answers.  You  must  use  words 
whose  roots  go  deep,  even  while  they  open 
up  windows  that  give  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 
You  will  perhaps  speak  to  them  of  liberty. 
Are  you  ready  to  give  them  a  sense  that  lib- 
erty Is  of  the  spirit — that  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  U,  there  Is  liberty  i  II  Corinthians 
3:  17) .  Can  you  persuade  them  through  your 
own  passionate  belief  that  obedience  to  di- 
vine law  is  Uberty?  (Judge  Skeel— Newton 
D.  Baker.) 

Can  you  give  them  back  their  faith  in 
themselves  as  responsible  members  of  a  free 
society  based  up>on  law — not  men?  Is  your 
own  faith  like  the  "bird  that  feels  the  light 
and  sings  when  dawn  Is  still  dark"?  Is  your 
faith  in  this  great  Republic  of  otirs.  In  its 
destiny,  an  active  thing— a  brave  endeavor— 
a  splendid  enterprise — not  passive,  but  viv- 
idly alive?  » 

Are  you  ready   as  a  Republican  leader  In 
your  conununliy  to  give  leadership,  whlcn 
John  Buchan  defined  as  "courage  and  wisdom 
with  a  great  carelessness  of  self."     Is  your 
strong  center  of  your  life  secvire?     Is  yo\ir 
belief  in  fundamental  freedom  based  upon 
liberty  under  law  Impregnable? 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  wrote: 
"This  Is  the  weightiest  moment  of  all  time, 
and  on   the   Issues  of   the   present   hour  a 
nation's  honor  and  a  country's  peace,  a  peo- 
ple's future,  aye,  a  world's,  depends." 

In  1781  George  Washington  wrote:  "We 
must  not  despair;  the  game  Is  yet  in  our  own 
hands;  to  play  It  well  la  all  we  have  to  do. 
And  I  trust  the  experience  of  error  will  en- 
able tis  to  act  better  In  the  future.  A  cloud 
may  yet  pass  over  us;  Individuals  may  be 
ruined,  and  the  country  at  large,  or  partic- 
ular states,  undergo  temporary  distress:  but 
certain  I  am  that  It  Is  In  our  power  to  bring 
thes''  matters  to  a  happy  conclusion." 

We  are  privileged  indeed  to  be  in  poal- 
tlons  of  responsibility  in  the  political  ^ife 
of  these  United  Sta'^es  at  a  moment  when 
woman's  understanding  of  the  world's  need 
of  spiritual  consciousness  can  have  great 
bearing  upon  the  future. 

Indeed,  we  must  not  despair  over  the  fact 
that  the  morale  of  our  people  has  fallen  Into 
the  mire.  Rather  must  we  permit  the  errors 
Of  omission  and  conunisslon  to  enable  us  to 
act  better  In  the  future. 

Knowing  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  Is 
the  morale  of  its  people,  let  us  take  hold  of 
our  own  party — quietly,  purposefully,  prayer- 
fully, and  with  complete  faith  In  the  power 
of  the  word,  whether  spoken  on  tmspoken. 
giving  to  It  our  strength,  our  courage,  our 
confidence  In  victory  for  the  right,  rightfully 
presented.  Yea.  we  have  been  the  minority 
party  lo,  these  many  years,  but  let  us  re- 
member that  It  la  the  minority  that  have 
stood  In  the  vanguard  of  every  moral  con- 
flict, who  have  achieved  all  that  Is  noble  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

IN    THE    BEGINNING    WAS    THE    WOSB 

The  moment  Is  upon  us  when  we  mttst" 
assume  the  responsibility  that  Is  ours  to  keep 
the  Word  of  the  Infinite  alive. 

May  the  Ood  of  all  give  us  strength  and 
ptirpoae,  endurance  and  faith,  humility  and 
courage  that  we  may  truly  serve  Him  on  the 
political  pathways  upon  which  we  have  set 
oiir  fe«t.  May  His  blesalng  be  upon  us  each 
day  as  we  go  forth  and  each  night  when  we 
commend  our  souls  to  Him  In  sleep  that  we 
may  contribute  to  the  coming  of  peace. 


pECORD 

Pay  Booit  for  Federd  Enpbrcct 
Ovtrdut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAC  HCSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  k 
le  when  many  young  Americans  preU 
•ed  themselves  in  serious  competition 
win  jobs  as  clerks  or  stenographem 
ith  the  Federal  Government.  Sucli 
jobs  represented  steady  income  and  s€»- 
turity.  Briany  folks  dedicated  their  livds 
^  these  humble  careers, 
j  That  was  "onde  upon  a  time.'* 
I  Today  those  jobs  are  underpaid  and  Ir  - 
lecure. 

I    Government  workers  are  poor  relative  s 

iitting  at  the  end  of  Uncle  Sam's  table 

fi-ith  no  recognized  union  to  give  theiji 

;he  collective-bargaining  rights  enjoy^ 

ly  workers  in  private  industry.     They 

lUst  beg  the  Congress  for  a  little  more 

:o  eat,  hoping  that  the  Congress  will  re«- 

that  their  incomes  are  lagging  f  *r 

lehind  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  talte 

Eteps  to  close  the  gap. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  att- 
iroved  bills  providing  for  an  upward  ad- 
justment in  pay  for  Federal  workeijs. 
fThese  bills  are  close  enough  to  have  their 
inor  dififerences  ironed  out  without  de- 

y. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legip- 
ation  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  ma^e 

jthe  increases  retroactive  to  July  1,  19^1. 
the  beginning  m  the  fiscal  year. 

Big  government  is  like  big  business. 

Its  success  depends  primarily  upon  the 

skill  and  the  morale  of  its  workers.    To 

get  and  hold  the  best  employees,  it  mi^st 

provide   incentives.     A   worker   who  [is 

treated  fairly  by  his  employer,  and  thbt 

includes  adequate  pay  and  opportunities 

ifor  promotion,  becomes  an  efficient  and 

•  confident  worker  with  pride  in  his  job 

;  and  loyalty  to  the  firm  that  are  definite 

assets  to  any  enterprise.  ' 

I     This  morale  is  lacking  in  the  opem- 

!  tions  of  the  Federal  Government  todiy. 

for  reasons  understood  by  every  man  lor 

woman  who  works  to  support  a  f  amily.i 

In  the  following  facts  we  see  the  cMt 
of  our  neglect.  j 

During  the  past  year  for  every  10  per- 
sons who  have  entered  the  employ  of  ttie 
Federal  Government  almost  4  persons 
have  left  that  service. 

No  private  business  could  survive  with 
such  a  itite  of  turnover  attended  by  all 
the  added  costs  of  training  successors. 
All  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  heiJTy 
taxes  that  are  being  levied  upon  us  atnd 
with  the  mounting  public  debt. 

Perhaps  too  many  employees  have 
been  taken  on  by  some  Federal  agencies. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  holding  the 
regular  and  essential  employees  to  sub- 
standard wages.  It  is  uru-eal  and  unljair 
to  pass  the  blame  for  waste  in  Govern- 
ment to  those  workers  without  whom 
Government  could  not  function,  ind 
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Is    anemic    by  , 


Remember  too  that  Federal  employees 
do  not  have  Uta  ioeunuwe  o<  UBcawloy- 
■MK  caavcBSHMB  10  niM  Umb  orer 
the  reductions  in  force  tbat  BMike  them 
Jobless  and  withooC  tawHW  vblle  they 
for  other  empkifMUH  Tbou- 
of  VA  employees  are  in  this  irery 
today.  They  hai^e  zeeehred 
Qotices  of  dismissal,  but  they  win  not 
have  mcapiognBCBt  eoamMQaation  to 
MiM  theai  0ftx  Ittt  Job  aukmg  inter- 
lude that  wlU  follow. 

A«ain.  the  GoTerunest  vorker  has 
ntodi  more  taken  froBi  hli  ptef  for  re- 
tirement purposes,  than  the  worker  in 
private  industry. 

Indifference  to  the  pUsht  of  Federal 
employees  has  forced  ttwm  lo  draatic 
measures  to  alleriate  the  tqaeeae  under 
which  they  exist. 

la  Saa  nrandaeo  they  insert  the 
foDawtag  ad  in  a  newspaper  and  I  quote: 

Postal  emplojtt*  desire  part-tttaework  to 
provMi  dMBi  Qrliig  wrtltlWia  for  f amlliea, 
not  jwflbla  wader  iiriwiii  aaUrtcs. 

Con£ciestictH,  tntelllgent.  tnetuttrtoui.  ver- 
■atUe  belp  offered. 

Pield  ctnvn  varloiB  occupattoau.  baby  ett- 
ters  to  track  tfrlTcrv. 

AvaOaJUe  day  or  nigtit. 

Duratloe  of  cmi^ayiBnit  !— iluj 
qoate  poat  cdtee  pay  iBirwi  by 

Ptor  tnforBiattan  witta  box  tOOU  Ban  Pran- 
elKo  19. 

After  all.  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Oorertunent  to  collect  revenues,  to  pro- 
Tlde  for  the  txiuimi  defense,  to  protect 
oar  boniers.  to  maintain  a  postal  service, 
to  oonaerTe  and  utOlK  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  maintain  regulatory  acencles 
for  the  health  and  well-being  ot  oar  citi- 
zens, to  care  for  and  rehabilitate  the  dto- 
abled  and  displaced  veterans  of  our  Tarl- 
ous  wars,  among  other  ohitgattons. 

These  respoBiftiimes  cannot  be  ful- 
filled properly  with  underpaid  employees 
who  themselves  become  the  rictims  of 
gnawing  worry  and  discouragement. 

Gentlemen,  I  move  that  we  do  some- 
thing substantial  this  week  to  recognize 
those  faithful  mployees  who  serve  the 
Nation. 

To  compensate  for  past  oversights,  I 
believe  that  the  minimuTn  increase  for 
all  shotild  be  $500. 

It  deserves  to  be  the  first  order  of  leg- 
islative business  to  be  enacted  this  week. 


McSweeaey  «■  a  Saawball 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRKSENTATTVaB 

Tuesday.  September  it,  1951 

Mr.  ATRBB.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followloc  editorial: 

A  trareaoeratlc  mfmnMel, 
eatagory  the  Tt<ian  lfclsllHii 

United 


over    many 

ntty  to  perpetuate  ItaeU 


preaerv*  appotataea'  Joba  and  eontlnuoualy 
Teata  new  aaam  for  political  wc^kers 
It  aanataaaaa  MatM  by  direct  and  indirect 

by  ereatkm  ct 
rtlfmiinUmi    of 


way  tnto  tte  1 

up  mt  tactiml 

ot  teatbisoka.    80  the 

w«U  as  today  are 

It  is  liil— Mf  iopanAia  for  tbe  advocates 
of  a  contrary  pbOoaapiky  ct  a^imtumamx  to 
wttb  aqpad  iana.  lor  tbe 
have  a*  tbair  awtea  tte  trnx- 
ot  tke  Mderal  Oovamakent 
azMl  the  prestige  ttie  stamp  of  ^wetUMtent 
besttxwa. 

Tbe  net  result  of  tbe  wbola  bwtaaM  la 
^MMB  ana  wuHNB  ttviBg  OHt  cf  bnpayen* 
podMta  va  taata^ttnr  laoaay  to  aeU  the 
ptibUc  on  aialtabitin  peaaai*  bureaus  and 
for  "iMMtueliia"  tbe  k>t 


so  much  in  direct  appeais  to  tbe  Congrea. 
but  in  campaigns  put  en  thrcugbout  tbe 
«>"P^  at  large  for  tbe  purpos*  of  iriducmg 
tba  alaeterata  to  put  pressxire  on  Cungrcss- 
a«a  and  Senators." 

_tod  tbafa  WiMS  »e  sa»  on  Labor  D»y. 
MtSmmmmj  aVMft  aome  money  apprc»priated 
'^V"****"^*  P»*«aa  to  vMp  tip  public  sup- 
port ter  biner  and  man  oAooa  pr.oe-conurol 
laws  and  expenditures. 

ITuais  one  ot  the  reasons  why  bureaucratic 
goveraaaent  always  grows  like  tiw  snowball. 
*****  ''•2L***  **  *iajgia  to  the  Price  Stablli- 
*'*"'^"  Baneao — |ft  wU  grow  and  grow,  and 
t™^  wlilla  priMB  go  hlgber  and  higber. 
Tbe  more  it  apaada.  tba  Isaa  it  wUi  stabUize 
but  tbe  more  pabUc  paarion  it  wUl  arouse 
tn  it*  ova  behalf 


Lys«n<ier  Smith,  filay  Hia  Tribe  lacrtaac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 


(3«f«laDd«n  aaw  tbe  proceaa  at  work  en 
Labor  Day.  wben  John  McSweeney.'or  Wooa- 
ter.  spoke  to  an  A.  P.  <rf  L.  erowd  at  MJXM 
at  Ocaaca  Lake  Park. 

is  a  loyal  Dnaoerat  who  waa 
for  redactlaa  to  Ooograas  last  year. 
iBt  <rf  tha  laaa  «Mte  takan  into  tbe 
■t  ta  WbiMogtaa  imder  Pres- 
ident Traman'B  wtng.    IfcSwccney  te  a  spc- 
ctal   ■aslstsnt  to  Pttee  StabUlMr  lobe  Dt- 


H? 

of  a  particular 

but  be  sang 

bureaucrats. 

la  to  carry  out  duties 

But  at  Oeaoga  Lake 

at  tbe  expense  of 

for  tbe 


cr  yrrw  Ycni 


be  made  a  poUtlcal 
tba 


for  tba 
and  <8  a 
el  Tnrtlana  baa  pointad  to 
)  by  aaking  a  flanata  eouiaUt- 
tea  to  aaoertaln  who  paid  tbe  siiuaiaia  at  ttve 
Goremment  appointees  wbc  »ntfwtri  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  at 
Prench  Uek.  MIka  DiaaUa  wm  (me  of  tbe 
fiTV  on  that  poUtical  — *— ' — 
Tba  nae  of  tax  aMacya  by  Pedaral  Job- 
fcr  faatbartBg  wietr  own  naats  eon- 
■a  at  tba  moaa  dMteuIt  and  sertooa 
facteg  tba  AaHrtebn  pubUc. 
It  Is  obTious  that  Pedsral  jobholders  are 
gotBg  to  U>cm  tbelr  own  work  only  in  tbe 
■aoat  favorable  Ug^t.  that  both  sldea  of  cod- 
tiinnelal  ptolitli  and  poUetas  wm  not  foe 
fairly  jiraawitad  b?  them.  It  la  dbvtooa.  too. 
that  aapaadttare  at  tax  aaoaey  for  wblppC^ 
tip  mfipott  for  admtVmal  tax  expeatttoraa 
Is  evil.     However,  tbe  probiem  ts  not  a  simple 


IN  THl  B0CI8Z  OF  IiEPRILSENTATr\1S 
Taeaday,  September  18.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speater,  the  passing  of  Lysander  South, 
BlDghamioa,  takes  from  our  nudst  a 
mwii|w|Niiiiiii  the  like  of  whom  there 
are  too  few  today. 

If  all  newsmen  would  Uk?  a  page  from 
the  book  of  l^muieT  Smiib.  the  world 
wonld  be  a  fbr  better,  and  safer  place 
tn  which  to  live. 

This  gentleman  came  from  the  dimin- 
ishing school  of  factual  reponing.  from 
aiMng  those  reporters  who  feel  that 
■Bear,  innuendo,  and  prcpagaala  have 
no  place  in  the  realm  cf  newspaper  cor- 


Vor  at  least  SO  years  Ooagraas  has  been 
■a  mglliig  wttb  it.  An  act  of  July  11.  1»18. 
pnvMM:  "Ro  part  at  tbe  money  ^iproptl- 
ated  by  any  aaaettaant  at  Oeagraas  abaU. 
in  tbe  afaaaoea  at  eapraas  antbnrtaattoo  by 
OOBgreas.  be  used  directly  or  tndlreetly 
•  •  •  to  tMroe  or  oppose,  by  voU  or 
otherwise,  any  leglalatlon  or  appropriation 
by  CoQgreaa.  vtaetbar  bef on  of  after  the  In- 
trcductkm  at  anjr  bllL** 

Bowaear.  ipactal  acts  aetttng  op  pwtleular 
■■BBBHB  ^HBB  pcoTMKsi  lOT  aMaMMnatff>n 
or  Infarmatkm.  and  tt  is  otttm  iBpoaible 
to  draw  a  Une  between  tnfQnwttaB  and 
political  pn^MgaiMla.  Likewise.  It  la  oTtea 
tmpnsalbte  to  dtattognftib  becwaaa  pimt»<— 1 

Oa  Manb  Sit  MML  tte  Cbeaplronv  Oea- 
eraU  who  Is  a  amha.^  at  Oangrgw.  reported 
to  the  Hoaaa  Lobbying  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing: "Tarbapa  an  even  greater  em  to 
public  expenditures  for  lobbftng  eonstets  not 


Smith  hi;*«d  off -color  de- 
scriptions of  people  and  everts.  He 
strove  only  to  do  what  the  truly  Ameri- 
can reporter  dKxild  do.  to  give  the  facts, 
unvarnished  and  tmtinted. 

Cwb  reporters  too  of  .en  grovel  and 
fawn  about  the  knees  of  opinionated  edi- 
tors and  bigwig  publishers.  Thev  prefer 
crumbs  from  the  tables  of  the  mlchty 
Instead  of  cUBbtaff.  to  dignified  Jia^hiou, 
the  ethical  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  their 
professon. 

Lysander  Smith  went  about  his  daily 
for  k»g  years,  pattently  determined 
to  be  a  credit  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
an  asset  to  truth  in  the  world  of  jour- 
nalism. 

He  will  be  sorelr  missed  by  those  of 
us  who  depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
newqiaptf  f rat«Tiity.  not  to  twist,  not  to 
misrepresent  in  distorted  columns,  the 
accinate  recording  of  our  daily  deeds  and 
words,  but  to  cover  with  dexterity,  with 
honesty,  with  tolerance,  and  with  clarity 
the  actions  of  those  duly  elected  by  the 
people. 

Lysander  Smith's  name  should  be  em- 
blaxoned  on  the  frontispiece  of  every 
newsTaperm^n's  primer  as  a  lasting 
symbol  of  fair,  above- boarr .  straightfor- 
ward repenting. 

An  Amerkan  newsman,  hostile  to  the 
poison- pen.  refusing  .0  succumb  to  the 
left-wing  journalism  of  smear,  so  pop- 
itfar  with  some,  a  star  reporter  and  a 

fine  gfnUgman  of  the  ultra -American 
school  was  Laysaoder  .'^mirh  newspaper- 
man extraordinary. 


r-H 
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Soil  Centervatioa  Expeaditares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON.UNDLEYBECKWORTH 

Oi    IKXAS 

W  THl  mOUn  OF  mmmbbttatives 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1951 

Mr    BECKWORTH      Mr.   Speaker.  1 
tochide   In   the   Congressional   Ricord 
certain  information  and  statistics  about 
toil  conservation  expenditures; 
DETAa-ncxMT  of  AoaiccL-nntK, 

P«OOXICTION    AMD 
llAkKmnO   AOMINISTtATTON. 

W**hington,  D.  C,  August  24.  19il. 
Hon.   LiwoLrr   B«ckwo«th. 
House  of  RrprrsentaUvea. 
DsAi  MX.  EtcKworm:  This  wUl  acknowl- 
•dg*   your  requests  uf   Au^rust   10   and    17, 
IMl.  to  JaniM  11.  Hunt  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Programs  Branch,  and  the  at- 
tached  letters   In   regard    to   the   funds   ex- 
pended for  conservation. 

This  Is  the  Information  about  which  you 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July 
86.  The  AsstaUnt  S?cretary  of  Agriculture 
wrote  you  on  August  8  that  the  work  of 
compiling  the  Information  was  under  way. 
The  tabulations  for  a  number  of  States  are 
completed  but  unless  we  hear  from  you 
to  the  contrary  we  will  wait  until  the  ma- 
terial Is  completed  for  all  States,  at  which 
time  It  wlU  be  sent  to  you. 

We  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
data  available  In  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  relate  only  to  the  as- 
sistance under  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program,  and  do  not  Include  any  Infor- 
.matlon  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Soil 
tSonaervatlon  Service  or  other  agencies  deal- 
ing with  conservation. '  We  wUl  not  there- 
fore be  able  to  furnish  you  the  data  which 
you  requested  from  Mr  Paul  H.  Walser.  State 
eonacrratlonlst.  Temple.  Tex. 

Your  letters  fr<»n  H.  T   Price,  B  P.  Vance. 
and  Paul  H.  Walser  are  attached. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HAJtOLo  K.  Hnx, 
Acting  Administrator. 


DBPA«TMX?rr  or  Aoaicoi-TTrKX. 

Sou.  CoNSBVATiox  Scancs, 
Temple,  Tex.,  AuguH  1.  1951. 

Hon.  Lm&LTT  BKKWtWTH, 

Member  of  Conffreas,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Liwoi-rr;  This  morning  we  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  forwarded  from  College  Sta- 
tion requesting  Information  on  how  much 
money  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  spent  for 
soll-conaeivatlon  ptirpoMS  In  each  of  the 
counties  m  the  United  States.  As  you  know, 
oiu-  work  Is  done  In  soil  conservation  dU- 
trlcts.  many  of  which  are  not  on  county 
lines.  For  this  reason.  It  will  be  exUemely 
dllBcull  to  determine  the  expendlttire  of 
8oU  Con(wrTatlon  Service  funds  on  a  county 

bula. 

I  believe  that  your  letter  must  have  been 
Intended  for  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  which  does  expend  lU  funds 
on  a  county  basis  so  I  am  forwarding  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Vance  for  reply. 

If  I  have  misinterpreted  your  letter  please 
let  me  know.  I  send  best  regards  and  good 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
i  PAtn.  H.  Walsh, 

State  Conservationiat . 

DiPAKtMiNT  or  Aoaicm-Ttrtx, 

Production  and  MAaKxrmo 

AoMiKiarnuTioir. 
College  Station,  Tex..  Augitst  14,  19S1. 

Hon.    LtNDLET    BXCKWOmTH.  ! 

Ho/use  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mx.  Beckwokh:  This  will  reply  to 
your  memorandum  of  August  8  with  which 
you  erxrlosed  correspondence  from  Mr.  Paul 
Walser,  State  conservationist.  SCS.  Infor- 
mation had  be^  requested  on  the  anK}imt 
of  funds  expended  for  conservation  activities 
In  all  Texas  counties  as  well  as  Ln  the  counties 
In  the  United  States. 

As  pointed  out  In  a  letter  dated  August  7, 
these  data  are  available  In  the  office  of  Mr. 
James  M.  Hunt.  Chief,  Division  of  Statistics 
and  Economics.  ACP  branch.  Production  and 
Marketing  Adrnlnlstratlon.  Washington.  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
figures  for  Te.cas  counties  as  well  as  for  all 
counties  and  parishes  In  the  United  Statjes. 
Very  truly  yours,  | 

B.  P.  Vancb. 
I  Chairman,  State  Committee. 

Obligations  by  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1951 


D^uenaan  or  AwaciTLTO**.  _^ 
PmoixncTioi*  ajto  MAaicm»a_ 

AOMIMlRBAnOM . 

College  Station.  Tex..  Angu»t  7,  If 51. 
^on.  Lmutrr  B«ckwo«th. 

House  of  Mepresentativet, 

WiLshington.  D.  C. 
Dea«  Ma.  Bkkwobth:  This  Is  in  reply 
jlour  letter  of  July  26.  1»61.  In  which  yc 
ftequa«t«d  Inlormatlon  on  the  lunouni  erf 
distance  given  farmers  and  ranchen.  In      , 
(^unties  in  the  United  States  for  per  ormlng 
goU  and  water  conservation  practices  durlnk 
ithe  1951  fiscal  year. 
We  do  not  have  thU  type  of  info-matlob 
ar  all  counties  In  the  United  States  In  thjs 
Bee.    I  suggest  that  you  contact  Mj  .  Jam^ 
Hunt.   Chief.   Statistical    and   Ecjnomlds 
M vision.  ACP  Branch,  Production  aiid  Ma^ 
.feting  AdmlnlstraUon.  Washington,  who 
responsible  for  getting  the  type  of  tiforau- 
ilon  you  desire  and  who  will   be  glad  *" 
iMtst  you. 

¥ery  truly  yotu^, 

R.  T.  PUCK. 
^Executive  Cfflcer. 


DxPAaTMKirr  or  AcmcuLTcax. 

Son.  COMSEXVATION   Sesvkx. 
Washington  D.  C.  August  29.  1951. 

LnfOLCT   BXCKWOXTH, 

Hou!te  of  Representativft. 

DcAX  MX.  Bkckwoxth:  In  response  to  yo|tr 
tetter  of   July  25.    1951.  we  have  six:\ired| 

i  from  each  of  our  seven  regional  of- 
fl<»8.  Itemizing  by  appropriation  anil  coun:y 
the  amounts  of  funds  obligated  by  the  S<  11 
Conservation  Service  during  the  fiscal  yeir 
1851.  Since  our  accounting  records  are  nit 
maintained  on  a  coxinty  basis,  we  liave  hi  id 
our  State  and  regional  offices  estliiate  t|ie 
county  breakdown  of  aU  the  money  obtained 
during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  county  breaklowp  ^ 
have  shown  an  obligation  of  $ia>310  Ipr 
"various'  purposes  with  an  exi>lanatc^ 
footnote.  We  have  also  shown  th»  oblig 
tlons  for  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
11)51  fiscal  year.  We  hope  that  thetie  figxu  es 
will  provide  you  with  the  analysis  you  «^- 
slre 

Sincerely, 

H.  H.  BKKNrrr  Chief. 
P.  S.— We  are  returning  herewl:h  core- 
spondence  attached  to  your  memorijidum 
Augtist  28. 


Item 


VarkHu 

Dfetrict  of  Cohirabia. 


■i. 


Total 


ins^sio 

1, 396,763 


Sofl-oooaer- 

vat  ion 

rewrch 


$1.7M 
1M.S74 


-r 


<  bwtedn  the  flsrvtae  prliitlac  and  reproduction  expense  of  S104.taO:  expense  of  the  N'atioaal  Ei^lnpering  Standard 
wrek  Mpaeae.  tl.TtO:  aed  $18,046  tor  basin  investi^tioDS  ahd  oompretaensive  pUuminf  ea  the  Arkansas-Whi 
•qatebly  distrtbots  these  Iteaa  en  a  eoonty  basis. 


hie-Red 


State  and  oounty 


Arkaasas; 

Arkansas 

Asiiley 

Baxt«e „ 

BeotoB.......^.. 

Boone. ............ 

BrMltry 

CaliHiiiB 

CwToB 

CliN»t 

Clark...^ 


Total 


ia,0«7 
U,7M 

ii.tm 

18,364 
1.116 


SofleoB- 


tkn  IV- 
»«rrh 


SoOoon- 
serratioa 


•3.<W7 
14,380 
a,T«6 

S.S7« 
31,  (MM 
18v3M 

ia,iS5 

SkSU 

I.  us 

31V  915 


Land 
otiQaa- 
tteaiMi 

n»fir»^    I 


]Wstw 

hratkn 
and 

'  utfliia- 

*         ,     ■     tkm 


Kwi 


XIIIIII] 


Flood 
eontrel 


too 
"a 


State  and  county 


Arkansas— Contiboed 

Clay 

Cleburne 

CleveiaDd 

Coionbia. 

Conway 

Cnufheed. 

Crswfard 

Cri«t«MlM> 

CrtMS....  ......... 

Dallaa 


1  otal 


Sofi-cMnarr^ 


tlM.084 


Land  atilua- 
tion  and  r»- 

tJTBHIfWt  of 


Unit,  headaoHteied  at  Uneoln.  Nebr  .  »«,3»«;  i 
'  wateniisd  covertac  9  States.    It  is  ne: 


7<l 

N,«ra 

HCI33 

n,nt 
It  en 

IB.  MS 
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O^Ugmttona  by  gpproprimtkm.  jUeal  gemr  1961 
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ObHgationa  by  appropriation,  fltetl  ptmr  1952  — Conttnued 


OkiabMia— ContliiMMl 


T«UI 


SoO 

mr 
tkm 


Brooki. „. 

Brown „., 

Burlraoo 

Buract 

CaMwcll 

Cklboun 

CaiaOMUi 

CMip.„.Trrr' 

Ca«lw 

Cbambtn. 

C^mskm 

CMldraa 

C\mf 

Corann....... 

Cola 

ColMMD 

ColHn 

CotUaowatth.. 


Ml.«7 
man 

U.MI 

«7,«0r 
n7« 

as.  at 
*,m 

m.9n 
m,tM 
v.m 


*n,m 


Ctmami. 
Coataaebe. .. 

Cooabo 

Co6k» 

CoribB 

Cottk. 
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•  v.,,,.  ^,_.  -,_,^^-<^  =;r.,-e  :.he  r»sulT.j  ,-f  our  vcrfc 

*"•-    :i.    '.  -■"«.":,',««   -^     ■:;«'   estir*  S'.iit«,     BroooB* 

-■■■.'■-    »■::.„■:::  ::..i:f  ^.  ■  -nar-i-e  cc  zhe  niMcimA 

"^       '*  ...    '..<■■"•'  .".^j*.  jj-  rr.jj..-:r_   :j:5-*  ijt  ua*  r»- 

.-    ---~e.-..-.-:.    .:...>     r.-rr;„«.„aa    Couilty, 


iSS2- 


■aj.  Ga.  GMfft  A  H«kaii,  Ntw 

EXTENSION  OP  RIfliARKS 

I.  M£LYLH  PRICE 


Hngfcan  hy  Preajctent  TlrqiMi  «s  the 

Generml   a<    Uxe 


depurtmoit,  Gen- 


or 

r.  Stf|rf«at&«r  It.  l$Si 

Mr.  noes.  Mr.  SpCAker.  tt  v-vs  vtth 
•  WTtmX  dBBl  of  pleasure  tfast  I  teamed 
«r  the  sdHllM  Of  MM.  Oen.  Gratie  A. 

xcvn— App. 


has  be«3  fortunate  that  thronch  Wocld 
War  n  and  tte  pccisd  fiiniial—  tike 
mnaX  cagiWi  a<  oflfee-s  hare  bekl  the 
place.  BbOI  QhmciI  Gtecoc;  azK!  Gen- 
eral IMdtanK  MA  tt»  Qiiart£rma^ter 
Oorpe  into  an  eflMtaal  aAMaMrauve  cr> 
■■MHtiaa  that  tape  the  Anay  at  hoo^ 
and  omneae  tha  hait  te  tecimksl  >en- 
iees^  I&  ooiyMt  uid  la  peace  the  Quar- 
under  GiSDeral  Gregory 
etl  new 
>  the  great- 

«f  our  Amy. 


ir 
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1  had  the  piewurp  of  being  under 
Ocoerml  Horkan's  command  vhen  I 
icrred  m  an  wl^f*^  mjin  ai  Camp  Lee. 
Z  to»w  of  hli  ffTfai  ftbiUiy  I  h»w 
|iiH(liin<1  his  record  ckxHty  In  various 
^Mortant  aflfCBaaenu*).  including  that 
of  chief  quartanaMtcr  m  Europe,  he  has 
acquitted  himirif  as  an  ofBcer  of  the 
integrity.  His  •bility  aa  an  ad- 
has  been  proven  In  his  many 
_  The  Quartermaster   Corps  ^111 

eonitnue  Its  fine  record  uiKler  his  lead- 
ership, and  beCM»e  of  his  pcotrewlve 
spirit  i  am  -terudn  It  wUl  Increaft  In 
efllclency  ^  , 

Under  leave  to  do  so.  I  herewith  in- 
elude  with  my  remarks  an  ^itorial  from 
the  Washington  l>iily  NeWs  of  Satur- 
day. S^itember  15.  1951: 

He  Somnw  Oooo 
BatM  stortH  ot  some  grenenla  and  tbelr 
off-^oty  reiattem  with  the  gw-at  iind  small 
ct  lodxistry  bavt  had  •  non*  too  nrory  to- 
ntA  But  Umt*  Is  on*  itory  kldanc  »rouxMl 
that  proWlw  a  friMsant  rtwine  o<  ps«». 

Itt  about  MsJ.  0«n.  Osorg*  A.  Horkan. 
aamcd  thu  weefc  by  Pr«sW«nt  Truman  to  b« 
tb*  Army's  new  QuartsnnMMr  General. 

Oensral  Borkaa,  who  toamsd  hU  ethics 
iMce  «t  Oeorgetown  University  back  In  1»1S. 
eommaaded  tite  Quartermaster  Corpe'  op- 
erations at  Camp  Lee.  Va..  durtng  the  war. 
While  tAere.  he  made  a  lot  of  friends  wUh 
the  blg-»hot  indusulallau  supplying  the 
Qusrtsnnaster  Oorpa. 

Aromd  IMS  be  was  i«algned  to  the  Office 
«(  tte  Quartermaeter  Oeneral  here.  He  col- 
Iseted  more  fnends  amoo(  the  country's 
buitifMnun  in  tbs  ooutm  of  doing  bis  Job 
here.  ■^ 

Juet  before  be  left  in  IMS  to  becqpe  chief 
quartermaster  in  Kurope.  a  group  of  these 
Industry  soq^ialntances — none  of  whom  were 
dotof  bualnees  directly  with  him — got  to- 
getbsr.  kicked  in  several  hundred  dollars  to 
present  him  with  a  handsome  watch  as  a 
gotng-eway    preaent   axul   a    tcAen    of    their 


Wtih  an  eye  on  values  some  military  men 
hat*  not  been  too  aware  of  lately.  Oeneral 
■orkan  accepted  the  watch,  then  politely 
handed  It  back  wltb  a  request  that  it  be 
neoavsrted  Into  eaah  and  Ute  money  used  to 
»rta>mii|>  an  nftn«»#l  award  to  tbA  ouutand- 
ln«  OI  student  at  the  Quartermaster  School 
at  Camp  Lee. 

It  wasn't  much  money— only  some  S300. 
The  Horkan  award,  made  each  June  at  Camp 
Lee.  lent  anything  fancy— only  an  engraved 
pnsHUMl-pencU  set  to  the  top  GI  scholar. 
But  n  brightens  a  side  of  the  military  ledger 
that  could  5tand  a  little  emphasis  right  now. 

Oeneral  Horkan  s  appointment  ts  now  be> 
fore  ths  Ssaate  ter  confirmation.  If  the 
ahovs  Is  sn  Indss  to  the  man.  the  Senators 
riwttld  hsTV  no  trouble  coming  to  s  fsvor- 
able  decision. 


How  Pearson  Msaeavers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CAUroexiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETrATIVia 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
oso.   I   include   the   following   editorial 


from  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  of 
September  10.  1951: 

Bow  PtASSOH  IfAmtnrsss 
As  we  have  ssld  before,  there  U  s  dlsuess- 
tag  number  of  newspapers  publlahlng  the 
columns  ot  Drew  PearsoB.  Borne  of  the  pub- 
llshert  using  tbe  eoluasB  adaUt  to  their  read- 
ers that  they  wont  voocb  for  tbe  totegrtty  of 
Mr.  Pearson  or  even  certify  that  to  the  best 
of  the  publisher's  knowledge  the  columns  srs 
anything  but  journalistic  garbage. 

•Tbe  wrliw  of  this  column  U  given  the 
greatest    posalWe    latitude,"    explain    these 
pubUibsrs.  "and  the  opinions  of  the  writer 
are  not  aiirisMrtly  those  of  this  oewspaper." 
This  rldleulous  edlUv's  note  disclaims  the 
coluomJst  who  is  being  given  the  use  of  the 
ne«-iipaper's  space  and  circulation.     The  ab- 
surdity of  the  editor's  note   la  not  always 
apparent  to  the  reader  who  Is  vaguely  tainted 
with  that  old  nonsense  about  not  agreeing 
with  what  the  other  fellow  has  to  say  but 
defecdlng  to  the  death  his  right  to  say  lt> 
Nolxxly  in  his  right  mind  subscrlbss  to 
that   idea.     The   law  of   the  land  doss  not 
entertain  It.     Pact  ts.  the  publisher  of  any 
statement  Is  strictly  liable,  by  Uw.  for  any 
assertion  he  publishes.     Tills  responsibility, 
Incidentally.    Includes    even    the    Innocent 
printers  who  may  have  a  hand  In  putting  11 
into  type.    So.  It   is  far  from  every  man'l 
rlifhi  to  say  anything  he  pleases,     llore  sc- 
curately.  It  Is  the  right  of  every  saan  to  speak 
the  truth  and  defend  his  statamenU  once  ht 
has  made  them. 

Tbe  reader  may  be  fooled  l>y  an  editor'! 
note  such  as  the  one  which  appears  ov« 
Pearson's  coiiunna  In  some  papers.  But  th< 
lawyers  are  not.  And  the  libeled  person  maj 
sue  every  newspaper  in  which  the  oasnstvii 
column  appears,  although  the  publtrtsr  de4 
nlei  from  hell  to  breakfast  that  he  subscrtbef 
to  the  colvimnlst's  statements.  If  the  pub* 
lister  Is  leery  of  his  columnist's  accuracy  and 
credibility,  he  ought  not  to  publish  th^ 
column.     And  that  Is  as  It  should  be 

Well,  what  about  this  Pearson  fellowf 
XXXM  he  tell  lies?     Is  he  credible? 

This  much  we  can  say  for  sure:  His  writ* 
ingB  are  not  morally  sound.  He  Is  an  old 
hand  at  stating  a  fact  In  such  a  way  as  t4> 
suiggest  something  Improper  and  untrud- 
That  U  an  old  sUategem  of  this  trade — and 
other  trades  and  profesalona — but  It  Is  noo^ 
thie  less  a  sort  ot  living.  • 

A  recent  example  of  Pearson's  metho* 
came  to  light  In  aua  excerpt  from  his  radu) 
broadcast  of  June   17.    Ssid  Pearson: 

"In    I  Senator  Jos)    McCasthv's  file  as  b 

(Marine)  Reaerre  officer  today,  there  is  a  red 

card  which  says.  This  ofBcer  cannot  t>e  a4- 

algued  active  duty.'  "  I 

Pearson  continued:  "Tbsre    wss    no    rep 

card  in  Cieorge  Marshall's  file  and  he  nevar 

would  have  permitted  one  to  bt  there   *    *    ]• 

McCastht  Is  now  known  on  Capitol  Hill  as 

*R4d  Card  Jos.'  the  man  who  has  a  red  cam 

In  his  file  stating  that,  sltbough  a  Reser^ 

OfBcer.  he  cannot  be  called  to  active  dutyl* 

^earaon  of  cou|;>e.  create*  the  trnpressioKi 

thait   SIcCaBTHT.   Unlike    all    other     Reserfe 

aBk^mn,   haa   wrangled    an    exemption    froSa 

ecttre  ssrvics  or  else  has  been  found  uii 

worthy  of  It;  and.  secondly,  that  this  u^- 

worthlnes*  Is    somehow    connected    with 

red  card  In  his  Qle. 

The   ImpUcaucm   is   clear    enotigh, 

B«iator  IfcCamrr  ssk9d  the  Oommaiuto 

of   the   Marine   Corps   fox   an   e: 

The  head  of  the  personnel  section 

*'At  the  t>e«inning  of  the  Korean  hostUitlj 

tt  was  considered  that  Members  of  the 

grcea  would  render  more  valuable  service 

tlM(br  country  in  the  Ci  iinr—  than  tbiy 

eoUld  serving  on  active  dutf  te  tte  lisri^s 

Corps,  and  It  was  tlianCors  decided    that' 

MlMnbers  of  Senate  imd  House  of  Representa- 

uves   would  not  be  ordered   to  active  duty 


at  thU  time.  Aeeordingly.  the  rscordi 
tton  was  lastroeccd  to 
ttoas  la  the  rseord  of  sO 
OSS*  «te  iwve  BsBsrvt  sutos 
Ttas  nnlbilClMd^taitiMaB  eartU  which  vsluBe 
are  of  three  colors:  pink,  green  and  yus. 
Tliey  are  used  Indlscrlminateiy  and  It  fap- 
pened  that  the  card  in  yoor  record  la  pljik.- 

And  that  ts  the  story  oi  "Bsd  Card''jA]a 
MdCssthv.  I 

Without  golBf  Into  tbe  controvstOT  eg 
McCasnrVs  sssthods  in  Congress,  we  en  say 
without  contradiction  that  Pearaon  an<S  tlie 
puMlsbers  wlio  iiandle  this  oolunm  are 
gnttty  of  the  sort  at  "smear-  tactics  they 
miMrij  iBVute  to  the  Senator  htmestt. 

Whatavsr  else  they  slay  waat  to  say  dwot 
McCabtwt.  they  shoold  not  stoop  to  belittle 
the  military  record  or  status  of  a  much  deco- 
rated formier  Marine  who  wears  the  Pfrpic 


A  Brigker  Praepect 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACt 


or 


ATTTB 


IN  THZ  HOU8B  OP 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1951  \ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlB  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowingi  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Post  of  Sepiem- 
ber  15.  1951: 

•  A  BUSHTsa  Peoseeci 
The  agreement  of  the  Big  Three  p^mgm. 
Ministers  on  the  general  terma  o(-s  ipeace 
contract  with  Western  Oaraumy.  to  i  bring 
that  area  and  its  peopi*  bsto  the  w4atans 
defensive  line-up  against  the  threat  it  the 
Soviet  Union,  hss  wider  Impllcatlona .  than 
a  unilateral  settlement  with  that  p^  oC 
Germany  which  Is  still  free. 

Such  a  settlonent  with  Western 
can  very  easily  outline  tbe  shape  at 
to  come,  s  gradual  withering  of  tbs 
Slid  services  ot  Ihilted  Nations,  and  a 
of  balance-of-power  pacts  concluded 
Soviet  Interference,  or  Soviet  veto. 

Britain.  Prance,  and  the  United 
learned  something  to  their  advantage  Kt  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Conference  i^i  San 
Prancisco.  They  learned  that  it  is 
to  operate  and  negotiate  outside 
framework  of  United  Nati<»i8  aad  BMdls  snt- 
Isfsctory  settlement  among 
tions  If  resolute  sctlon  is  taken. 

Western  Germany  is  essential  lb  tbe 
strength,  safety  and  seciirlty  at  Kurofe.  In 
any  other  camp  except  that -of  tbs  *«st  It 
would  be  aa  dangerous  as  a  tiine  bomb.  Aaso- 
daled  with  the  western  nations  and  grrayed 
sgalnat  the  Soviet  Union  there  Is 
the  Soviet  Union  thsre  Is  — ui  siiii 
aspirations  of  the  west  Oeraaans  will 
beyond  t^e  union  of  all  Oermany. 
erating  influence  of  France  and  Brti 
the  United  States  would  slsrsys  fi 
this  kind  of  arrangement  and  rami 
tlanaUam  would  not  stir  the  Oermiuil , 
to  the  ff«nzied  war  bystsrta  of  the  pe^t  cen- 
tury. 

There  is  tbe  danger,  ot  coune.  tHat  the 
Soviet  Unloflx.  se^ng  the  test  grand 
to  keep  the  whols  KBropssn  osattaks^t  ha  a 
ferment  fcr  another 
laiinch  an  sggr— Irw  In  Western  II 
tbe  Balkans  before  the  final  rappne^unuit 
of  the  west  Germans  with  the  Big  Ilu^  eoold 
be  consummated. 

Many    dlpiomata   of   the    western 
now  profess  to  see  aossfsthing  more  than  : 
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cesa     lr.<l".:atnai   or   pr-feaeirnai 
ice  th«  ewrrnni  mt,utu,f  at  tbetr 


A  Tax  Break — Fmally 


EXTENSION  CV  RQfARKS 
or  '^ 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEO€H 


BOCS: 


— ^SDfTATmB 


Tnadav.  September  It.  19S1 

Ut.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker 
leave  to  extend  my  rentttta  In  tbe  Ric- 
oa.  I  include  the  TtiOemiBg  article  by 
Robert  C.  Ruarit  which  appeared  in  the 
Mew  Toek  TTwlrt  TilijUM  a€ 
Seplcfliifaer  4.  IKL  Mr.  BoacL  _ 
elainently  the  very  real  diAcolttes 

Ihe  arts  in  oadeaTorins  to  provide  s 
t  oi  ificww  for  the  years  after  tteir 


pearmg  in  the  Wa.shincton  E)aily  *-,,,^- 

for  SepremiDer  18.  1951.      The  artfide  ir 
entlJed  'Meat  R.iuons  Cut.** 

The  artJc>  states  that  the  meat  ratkn 

fntiM  indivrd'oal  consumer  in  Great 

BkMalB  Is  Uj  be  reduced  agaiik — this  ioee 

to  J6  cents  a  vvek..      Tb«  arucle  illua- 

cnce  a£:aiii  what  happens  to  the 

of  meat  for  the  consumer  when 

'  fovemmectal  reig-jiations  are  Im- 

posed  '>2j»ti  the  meat  industry. 

Mr  President,  this  statexnent  was  pre- 

by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 

and  it  IS  m  ills  behalf  Usat  I 

iruxnous  consent  to  have  the  r  ?w» 

printed  ui  the  Appendix  of  the 

bein^  no  objection    the  article 
to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcoea. 


Meat  Rattoms  Cxrr 

18  — Bntaln>  meat  ra» 

ner.  week      Raiaed  only 

worti  w<?ekly  per  per- 

be   cu'.   i;    It*  former 

Tt  win  be  reduced 

October     7— to    2ft 


A  Tr&ate  ts  Greater  Ckkago  Ladgc,  Na.  3, 
LeysJ  Or^er  ef 


LXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

¥  :„  _--v<;  s 
nt  TBB  HOCSi;  C  F   F  EPRESENTATIVBB 
Taeadav.  Seple-'-LO-rr  IS.  1951 

Mr.  YATBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  uke  this 
ejpottunity  to  pay  m  wett-deeerved  trlb- 

No   3.  of 

the  third 

this  lodce  has  won.  m 

with  nemriy  1.900  lodges  en- 

compKitioc  hixh- 

- service 

orvanlzatk3i38 

to  the  ideal  of  pubhc  and 

No.  3  12  a 

these.   Its  nesnoers  go  far 

the  seetere  of  paying  Up  service 

theirs  \s  a 

afftw 

One  ot  the  dtattngalriifid  aembers  of 

no.  3.   15  Mr. 

;  9.  fltadeitli.  dbwter  of  news  for 

n  WON  and  Midwest  drrector 

01    "t'.e    Muruai   Broadcastaa* 

iB  Ct/-~:-i.-'-:    111.    I  take  pleasure 
remarks   a   portion  of 
«:_u:i.  he  maiie  on  Au- 
g«[R22,  1951: 

Gooo  Ibammcsss  .KyraaotM  Smj: 
(By  Bobart  F.  BiaMigh) 
SD   yoa. 

.  T«  wttssa  vs  hatss  ssate  t^  pr«»- 

Loyst  OK«sr  a< 

It  la  of  ciwaS  laapml-ance  that  we  recogiujn 
,  nbm  posrttntt  at  tte  traremal 

with 

te  iocMi.    M  a  aMttsr  of  fact. 

these 

cio  appre- 

tu  oi  fra- 

withln 


n 
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the  narrow  tcop*'  of^lmm^dittc  memberthip, 

but  f»r  skSifia  M  w#n 

Cert*m;>    we   woUiCj  need  more  ume  than 
w«    can    pr>s»ibly    taJtn    herr    to    c»i«!'i«    thu 
pOBltlre*  m  Amertfftn  fnil*rnal  life      But  w» 
ar«  hsppj  to  announre  that,  this  ari«Tn.>'-ri. 
Oraaur  Cbia«o  Uydg*.  No  3.  Loyal  Order  of 
voted  the  winner — tat  tbe  taird 
Um  top  avard  m  com- 
Buntty  MTVlc*.    Thia  fold  award  of  the  f ra- 
tcrnuy  iraa  von  In  oniwtttinn  with  1.600 
other  Iodt<«  to  «>•  0«»»t**  »*•*«•.  Alaak*. 
and  Canada.    Tba  aeeompltehmenu  of  tha 
Ocaatw  Clilci«o  Lad(«.  Ito.  3.  teem  of  wcH 
ifT»»M    that.    M    food    nctghbors.    wa 
m  hmn  an  «)pr«clation  of  what  la 
to  atd  ui  ,caattiB«ti:>lty  an^tce. 
It  ta.  tn  a  wnM.  rathar  MWHahtng:  for 
the    clvtti-aaalra    oomnxlttaa    oC    WO.    t   waa 
amoo);  th«  first  groups  to  raeo^nlm  tbc  appal, 
ling  »ltuatJon  tn  regard  to  th«  growth  of  the 
iiarc->tlc9  menace  to  young  people  In  Chicago. 
It  want  to  work  Imntadla^ly  on  a  very  Iwge 
n^U.  to  expiora  tha  aubjict  m  detaU.  and  to 
work  tn  tiM  nitnota  LagUlature  to  bring  about 
tba  laflaiaUoa  that  now  makes  It  a  penalty — ' 
tM^lBff  tram  I  7«*r  to  life  tmprlaonmant — 
tor  partrtllnc  dkipa  to  minors  in  the  Stat*  oC 
BUnola.    Jtidft  OitMon  Gorman,  of  the  nawly 
«ubliah«d  eourt  to  deal  with  the  tncrcaaed 
naroctles    problem,     has    staled     that     thla 
•traogcr  law  wUl  be  of  real  benefit  in  the  Chi- 
cago aght  against   the   dope  ring.    No.   3's 
dTlc  affairs  committee  has  alio  been  at  the 
forefront  In  trytng  to  And  a  scnalble  answer 
to  the  continuing  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  ttee  young  dt>p*  addict  who  needs  treat- 
ment for  possible  rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  the  uaual  support  of  the  Red 
Crcas.  the  aaaoer  drhrea.  the  community 
tVBd.  the  public  clinlea.  and  dcoens  of  such 
kaown.  worth-whll«  causes  are  augmented  by 
aid  to  summer  camps  for  children,  off-the- 
■treet  duba.  and  special  parties  for  under- 
prlTUegcd  children.  Members  of  lodge  No.  3 
aerT*  with  other  publlc-spirtied  groups  In 
•olvlng  our  gwa  problems  In  the  American 
way.  From  X-nay  machines  and  iron  lungs, 
^o  rebuilding  broken  bodies  and  combatting 
jKVWUle  dellnquiency.  all  theee  fraternal  and 
veteran  groups  as  well  aa  senrlee  cluba.  play 
their  parts  In  trytng  to  be  food  netthboea. 

Tills  grest  humanitarian  aarrtoe  ts  too 
ofteu  o>erlooked  by  the  many  people  who 
almply  do  not  understand,  and  cannot  ap- 
preciate, the  extent  of  ttie  accomplishments 
of  these  organtasttooa.  It  ta  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica whtch  Is  wtaoMaiMBe:  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans expend  their  time  and  anwgy  In  clrte 
affairs  and  charttaU*  worts  eftcted  through 
their  fraternal  and  other  groope,  even  as  th«y 
enjoy  those  very  ^•crcatlonal  and  social  fea- 
turee  that.  In  days  gone  by.  were  organlaa- 
Uoos'  sole  reasons  for  being. 

It  eecme  pt'^per  that  we,  too.  can  be  good 
neJgtihnni  aiMl  realize  the  vast  amotmt  <^ 
good  aeeonpltahed  by  these  organKatlona 
that  have  accepted  the  ckaUaaBge  dt  h^tp> 
ing  ottiers  through  voluntary  rather  than 
through  controlled  programs  which  seem 
more  foreign  to  our  way  of  life.  Good  cltisen- 
ahip  U  taught  through  the  belief  in  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Tolerance  of  rai.^. 
creed,  and  political  beliefs  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  AmsrlcMi  On««litiinnn  ts  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  fimlarnaBMa.  From  lUl 
this,  yuu  can  see  that  the  fratern&l  club  down 
the  street  or  the  vets'  club  Is  a  beehive  of 
activity  which  is.  for  the  moat  part,  unknown 
to  many  neighbors.  And  this  Is  true  acrcjsa 
the  nation. 

That  Chicago's  Lodge,  No  3.  Lt>y;i!  Order  of 
Moofte.  should  be  the  winner  of  the  tup  hi.)t;i>r 
in  ciunmuiuty  service  tn  this  international 
competition  within  the  fraternity  is  some- 
thing of  which  C^lca^  can  be  proud,  and 
every  town  or  city  has  as  much  reason  to  be 
pleAsed  that  such  groups  do  exist  to  aid  In 
supp«.^rting  the  nece«s.ary  eharines  and  tho 
needy.  Surely  such  initiative,  self-help,  and 
ciinsideralion  for  the  nefds  of  cit.htrs  <r<? 
qUAlKies  kindred  to  the  very  vir*  i.->  •  ..,; 
built  America — and  should  be  eu:^u:.\i^<i.. 


Aacnca'i  Great  Challenge 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


s  0*s«y 


or 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THl  UlUTID  8TATBB 
Wednesday.  Sevtember  19.  19S1 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  at  nam 
on  Friday,  September  7,  while  out  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  signinc  <rf  the  J«P- 
aoese  Peace  Treaty,  it  waa  my  pUiaiiiin 
to  address  the  Commonwealth  Club  at  its 
regular  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Palaee 
Hotel  In  San  Prancusco.  Calif.  It  was  ft 
privilege  to  address  this  distinguished 
forum  of  political,  economic,  social,  pro- 
fessional, and  spiritual  leaders  of  Cali- 
fori^. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscon 
the  prepared  text  of  my  talk,  and  that  it 
be  preceded  by  a  list  of  officers,  gover- 
nors, and  study  group  chairmen  ol  that 
distinguished  organization.  It  is  the 
type  of  great  American  group  of  which  I 
w;>h  we  had  counterparts  in  all  ol  the 
States,  if  that  were  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  aadJ 
the  address  were  ordered  to  be  prlntld 
In  the  Rico«D.  as  follows: 

pOMMONWZALTR   CLOB  OT  CAUTOSmA 

President.  Ray  B.  Wiser. 

Vice  President.  Justice  M.  T.  DooUng.  Jr. 

Secretary,  Henry  J.  Brtmnler. 

Treasurer.  J   K.  ISotttt. 

Chairman.  Executive  Committee.  A.  H. 
Moflltt.  Jr. 

Baecutlve  Secretary,    taart  R  Ward 

Amlstant  IxccuUve  Secretary,  WUllam  L 
Hudson. 


italncd 
'     •    to 
k  to  sMdDtalB  tJttcmatkiiMil  j 

•     •    to 
not  be  oaed.  sav*  ta  tho  ec 
•     •     •     do 
iBtenwtknal  mainisstton  to  fee  km 
the  United 

It   to  eoMHBl^  tko  tlbaBamam  "•o  ^hat 
Charter. 

fhallmge  to  won  aad  me— that  I 
to 


David  D  Bohannon.  Justice  A.  F.  Braj 
Morffoe  E.  Deutach.  Patil  C  Edwards.  ProT, 
Claude  B.  Hutchison.  James  A.  Johnston, 
A.  H.  MofBtt.  Jr  .  Richard  R.  Perkins,  Pttrf, 
Edgar  B.  Robinson.  Or.  Ernest  O.  Sknnan, 
Roy  SarMiaaB.  Jostiee  Homer  R.  Spence.  Ifa] 
Thelen.  B.  T.  Thurston.  Clarence  B.  Todd. 
artTDT  caoups 

Administration  of  Jxistlce,  Gardiner  John< 
son. 

Atrtcan  Problems.  Norbert  BInsteln. 

Agriculture.  Donald  R.  Rush. 

Atomic  Bomb.  Hilary  H   Crawford. 

City  PlaaBlBg.  Col.  Henry  C.  R.  Akin. 

pehnqaeafey.  J.  C.  Russell. 

Beonomics.  Monte  Demham. 

Education.  George  B.  White. 

Forests  and  Reereatton.  F.  P.  Cronemlllei 

Government  Flnaikoe.  Loola  J.  Kroeger 

Highways  and  Traaqnrtatkm.  Harmer  I 
Davis. 

immigration.  Bitwln  B.  Grant. 

Industrial  Relations.  Walter  If.  Warren. 

International    Relations.    OoL    James 
Hughes. 

Latm  AoMffiea.  Hon.  Bsnry  S. 

Legtelattoa  and 

Uquor  PioMsa 

Medtterransaa 

Mlnorsl  Industries,  Parker  D.  Trask. 

Municipal  aaid  County  Government.  A. 
Sagehorn. 

National  OatSOM.  JohB  M.  Seott. 

Pacific  Oosstt  ProlilMas.  Waiter  B.  Het% 
man. 

Propaganda.  WUUam  A. 

Luncheon  Procram  Cocamtttee.  Francts  ^ 

KeesllBB.  ar. 


r 


Tooa 

IreaUKthatI 
day.  not  just  lisrtsri  te  tb* 
cal  sad  sodal  ttfe  at 
the  great  State  of  Galkforala.  hot  In 
p^i^pwo  respset.    Msn  sad  wnnnM  loal;  U 

So.  tbei«  Is  no  one  who  Bsawsy^waina 
who  is  not  dmllsBigsd  to  cnnlrMMii  t 
lesitinlilli  for  whteh  S mitre  sad  tt« 
hunger.  What,  howrccr.  consttsntsi  1 
sb^  ta  tho  face  of  todays  and  imeaorloWs 
cballsi^cs?  We  wfll  pondsr  the  ai 
that  queetVwi  too. 


Thte  te  for  yoa  and  f  or  sae  a  time  at 
adventure:  oh  yes,  itd  ptoattsssb  M  sw 
ao.    The  oOctsls  of  asaay  tsads  htive 
btaOy  — *g^f«<  tn  a  new.  yet  an  old  task — 
that  oS  trea^-moklBg. 

Tlie  dtfkolttas  wMch  have  beset  ' 
obrkMis.    They  are  aiitdisiisttr  of  tin 
wide  daah  of  two  < 
rtval  ways  of  ttte — the 
the  other  ezpre^ad  for   as  tn  thi» 
Christian  concspS  of  man's  dignity.  < 
tat  otttats  tn  the  other  great  spUttnl 
gf  BMsaklBd. 

I  of  that 

isre  %o 
In  the  Basse  oic  battle  tn  Konn; 
poUtlGal  straggle  of  Bran:  tn  the  fi^l 
Mdqn  and  ^^t-^*^*-^-  tn  the  thi 
■HDves  around  Tugosiavta;  tn 
«f  Berlin. 

are  tte  sbsbbs  of 
of  battle,  a  tas«Us  here    3f 

of  steeL 

Is  tn  ttie  minds  of  mm.  snd  it  ts 
that  araaa  thaS  I 

In  reesnt 
fesen    on    the 

watched  at  doee  hand  the  arena  of 
macy  tn  whkh  the  sscurtty  and  fi 


the 


to 


ts  ehlsf  «C  tho^lorth 

Tteaty 

I  had  bean  ta  Europe  In  IMl  sad 
course  of  thoee  4  year*  thafhad  el 
then  I  saw  In  IBU  a  grant  chiaa 
powth  and  deeelopaasnt.    I  saw 
of   industry   humatog.  tiM 
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th«  world.  W«  mu»t  not  pui  that  light 
uud«r  a  bxi«ii«l.  W«  in\»t  ever  »«  th*t  It 
toorxM  man  tMn^btly.  nultatlng  throaidunat 
tb«  (lob*  >tc  benencent  prlnclpJw  of  f«*r- 
IcMntM  and  ju«Uce.  What  nation  In  all  Wa- 
tery hu  itt  luch  tn  eumple?  j 

AMXUCA'a  WOSUE  KXAMTLS 

What  nation  povir«  Wilton*  «n<l  even  more 
It,  precious  Uveo  of  lU  aona  Into  a 
gmins  Tictory.  and  then  takea  th« 
m  Mrtu  to  U  that  the  peace  U  baaed 
Bot  on  vtotflettvMMaa  but  on  Jiistlcet  What 
nation  pours  tens  at  MUtons  »bro«d  to  rerlve 
tts  foss  of  yeatsrysT?  Wbat  nation  spuma 
all  terrttorlal  grasping? 

Oun.  Theae  wonderful  48  SUtea;  thla 
Maaifd  America. 

Ko.  Ifts  not  8*11  this  country  short.  Kor. 
let  us  sell  short  tBe  cau*«  of  freedom,  the 
cauM  Of  otncr  Uke-mlnded  nations,  our 
frteoda  and  partners. 

Won,  u  each  of  ua  haa  wit2M8s«d  the  events 
of  the  last  lew  days,  there  have  come  to 
mmd  these  qiMstlons: 

wiu.  Tif  awaiT  or  this  tskatt  as  rui^nxaot 
Wbcft  ttaia  task  is  done,  when  thla  treaty 
bM  bMb  alfBMi  and  ratified,  will  It  succeed? 
Or  win  it  be  another  Versailtoa?  Will  It 
realty  irttsltee  the  reUtlonsWp  between  ttxm 
h<gh  contracting  parties? 

Wo  one  know*  the  ultimate  anawera  to 
tboae  questlona.  No  one  can  peer  beyond 
the  Tell  of  the  future  and  weigh  its  Im- 
poiutarables.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  If 
the  contracting  nattona  do  have  the  faltb. 
tu«  Ttskm.  and  devotion,  they  can  make  of 
thla  treaty  a  great  Instrufnent  whl^  will 
a«Te  the  wloua  paoplea  fcreT«f  from  the 
■eourge  of  w«r. 

CSSATOtO    CHBCKS-ANS-BAlAIfCES    STSTSlt 

X  bave  often  atated  that  one  of  the  great 
QBdarlylsf  reaaona  why  imparlal  Japan  start- 
ad  on  her  path  to  Aatatlc  conqusat  was  that 
there  was  no  check  and  balance  against  the 
powerful  Japannas  Army  chieftains.  If  the 
prewar  Japanese  Diet,  however,  had  exerted 
a  checkreln  on  that  army,  if  the  Emperor 
had.  or  if  any  other  «mstructive  force  In 
Japan  aoctety  bai.  the  Japanese  and  ail  their 
Ticttma  would  have  been  spared  untold 
aaffarlng. 

Today,  however,  we  trust  that  we  have 
helped  set  up  within  Japan  this  dynamic 
•yatam  of  checks  and  balanoas.  llOTaover. 
we  trtiat  that  throughout  the  wortd  we  have 
set  up  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  so 
as  to  hold  tMck  the  Russian  tide.  Let  ua 
continue  to  maintain  that  system  here  in 
oar  land— three  separate  and  coequal 
branchea— executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial— each  yperforming  its  legal  functions, 
none  tuurplng  the  rights  of  the  others. 

Checks  and  balanoea— there  U  a  key  for  the 
continuing  suoceea  of  thla  constitutional 
republic  Power  corrupts.  Absolute  power 
corrupu  abeolutfly.  Power  must  ever  be 
ch*<Aed. 

COMCI.OalOM — A  KX:W  DAWM 

Here.  In  thla  dty  of  San  Ptanelseo,  wa 
trust  that  we  are  chacklng  pow«-  In  an  ap- 
propriate way.  We  trust  that  we  are  help- 
tog  to  uaber  In  a  new  dawn  for  human  so- 
cteiy — a  new  dawn  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Judeo-Cbrtstlan  eonoepta  which  we  hold  so 
(tear,  a  new  dawn  tot  the  unfettered  spirit 
ot  man. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today. 

After  being  with  fov  today  and  meeting 
mora  ot  yow  flna  eltlaana  bare  on  the  coast 
I  bare  an  ever  strongar  faltb  that  you  will 
ba  adequate  to  your  Teepooalbtuttoa.  aa  X 
bofia  my  aaaodafaa  and  myself  may  be  ade- 
qva^  to  owa. 

Tbank  yoa. 


Nationil  AJf!tB€i  ktVt  for  RedactMHi  df  lU 

Mail  Pay 

I  

EXTENSION  OF  RBiASEB 

Of 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or  LOtmoAicA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  KIHMBWiATivM 

Wednesday.  September  19.  19S1 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rw:- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  foUowing  letter  and 

statement :  

KsTioMAi.  Anit.r— . 
MUtmi.  Fla..  Septemtter  i«,  1951. 
Hon.  0TTO  K.  Pas»«cai», 
Member  o/  Congress . 
'  W»$hington.  D.  C. 

Mt  pxAt  ComMBBHJM:  Our  company  haa 

Jxiat  asked  the  Ctvll  Aeronautics  Board  to 
reduce  the  smount  of  maU  pay  we  receive 
from   the   Government. 

pifellng  that  you.  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
greas.  {wm  want  to  know  about  this  unusual 
case,  fwherein  an  airline  baa  voluntarily 
soughi  to  lower  Its  compcnsatkin  for  traxis- 
pcrtUk  the  United  State*  man.  I  am  endoe- 
Ing  atopy  of  a  suteipent  by  Nattonal"*  preal- 
dent.  G.  T.  Baker,  announcing  tha  bacts  lor 
this  important  dedalon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  ycru  will-  ftod  thla  an- 
nouncement to  l>e  of  Intereet. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHH  L.  Ifoaazs. 

Fiee  President. 


MiAka.  FLA.— Xatlonal  Alritnea.  Inc..  haa 
asked^he  CtvU  Aeronautica  Board  for  a  re- 
duction In  mall  pay  from  the  Government, 
it  wai  announced  today  by  President  G.  T. 
Bakni  Natioml  ta  believed  to  be  tbe  first 
trunk  line  to  make  aucb  request  In  alrUna 
history. 

"In  view  of  National's  growth  and  Increas- 
ing economic  self-aoildtency."  Baker  said. 
'•we  bave  taken  tbe  lead  In  votuntartly  seek- 
ing a  reduction  to  the  45  cents  per  ton- 
mile  rate  which  the  CAB  recently  establlabcd 
for  fqur  of  the  other  maj<»-  airlines. 

"This  step  has  been  made  poeaible.'*  ba 
contitvucd.  "by  ihe  alrline'a  soeoasa  ttn  build- 
ing up  iU  trafOe  and  Ita  revenues  'Ovcr  tbe 
past  few  years.  With  record  net  eaminga 
S(x  tbe-  fiacal  year  Just  ended.  National  now 
stancte  fifth  amcmg  all  scheduled  airllnaa 
In  terms  of  net  operating  income.  We  be- 
lieve the  revenues  lost  throt^  the  reduc- 
tion in  mileage  mall  pay  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  revenues  from  Ibcreaaed  mail  ton- 
nage as  a  restilt  of  the  new  ton-mUe  rata 
and  alao  from  operation  of  tbe  ecaapany^ 
preecnt  routes,  interchange  agreementa.  tba 
new  DC-6  daylight  coach  operations  Juai 
Inaugurated,  and  from  the  eight  new  TXi^ 
6B's  to  be  deUvered  In  1953." 

Duilng  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90.  1961. 
national  received  mail  pay  at  a  temporary 
rate  which  yielded  10.117  per  mile,  one  of  tba 
lowest  per  mile  ratea  in  the  industry.  Mali 
pay.  according  to  Baker,  has  been  of  d< 
Ing  importance  aa  a  soxirce  of  revenue,  rep- 
reaenttng  only  7.0t  percent  of  total  re 
in  fiscal  1951.  aa  compared  with  11.22  per- 
cent for  the  pravtoua  year.  In  ld51.  ba 
pointed  out.  tbe  alrUna  paid  more  In 
eral  Income  taxea  than  It  recatved  from  tba 
Post    OOce. 

"Airmail  pay  baa  belpad  tba  airline  In 
dustry  to  operate  pcofltably  and  to  build  up 
lu  ftseta."  Ba;Bsr  said.    *Tba  pabUc's 
sight  In  stqtporttttg  tba  atr-transport 
try  during  lu  Initial  growtb  parted  by 
payx(|entB  has  belied  to  create  a  vltaUy 
portant  air  lift-in- baUic.  U  and  when  a  na^ 
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nearly  1, , 

engine    atrcmft.    139   aae    . 

ytTia  aircraft  and  9VT  an  prcw 
fbia  aircraft.    Tbey  have  a  — *■ 
padty   of    aioee    tnaa    ll^aoo 
dally  (a  tosk-aaUe  la  1  *am  fli^na  1 

In  tbe  Kccean  War.    ^~ 
«tod  m  pcKtnt  o<  tba . 
cent  at  tbe  eargo  froaa  ttaa  Uattad 
Japan  tn  tba  period  fToaa  Mtf  1. 


Taaa 


hsNMcatK 


EXTENSION  OP 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANnELD 


vr.  bercre  tanow- 


IK  THI  BOCa  OP  RSFBSSEtTAI 

Wedmadap.  September  19,  1*51 

Mr.  CASFTELD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
kave  to  extend  nj  remarks  in  tlis 
ou.  I  include  the  foD^fviiic  aitkle 

tbe  Newark  <N.  J.>  Star-Ledger  of 
tcaaber  17,  1951: 

UlnXB    SXATSs    Sccaroa    Msefiaar    C^a^ 
Smztb  Sats  Tass  THooa  ixs  Koaa  ax : 


It  Is  strange  tarn  fo  oftea  tta  tnn^bie- 
makera  In  tbls  world  set  fecial 
tkm  and  apedal  tnataBCBt  tbat  la  ( 
decent  people  wbo  aavar  do  any 
anyoDe.    It  la  eqaaBy  alzangi 
'  tbe  good  people  wbo  mtnd  tb^r  own 


Hjibin  la  favo 

Tbl»  strange  pattwn  beppcns  ao  o 
to  one  wbo  toeea  latCb  tt  aiA^it  m 
yoQ  have  to  be  bad  la  ordar  to 
favors,  that  honesty  and 
pay  off  in  spite  of  wbat  a 
aa  children.  Maybe  there  ia 
tbe  old  aaylnc  tbat  It  la  tba 


He  la  a0W  aervtac  a  1»-: 
a  imed  trtaL    Pbr  wbat? 
for   4>yii«.    But    tba   raat    of    tba 
knows  that  aU  Oatla  waa  doing 
to  do  bia  Job  of  reportlnc  tba  nawa  t# 
of  tbe  wortd. 

How  take  a  look  at  wbat 


tbe 


ttda  false 
)oya  tba  fun  prtrUeges   of  the 

I  gatterlea.  |uat  Ilka  any ) 
Haber^tba 
actually  vtolatM  tba 
tba  Uaitad  Stataa  Oan«raaa  aayta«  tb^t  tba 

are  to  be 
t^o  are  boaa  dde  cunea»oadwta  «( 
la  tbetr 


m 
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o»  aacm  uamwr 
With  relerenc*  to  this  qiiestion  of  ex- 
CMi  €d  immT  mPPiy  **  ^^  child  of  in- 
j|gtt«»*  I  tm.  under  kave  to  extend.  In- 
WKiint  Ml  editorial  which  uywed  ^ 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  19, 
1951.  as  follows: 

Alt  Ajfswn  roa  Mb.  Wn-aoM 

to  ittSvat*  or  TWtc«  controU  Xb» 
Uota^m  Ctatftw  «.  WU«n  wm 
i«Bort*d  by  tte  Itaw  York  TUbm  to  hav* 
UUB  quMtlfm-  "HM  anyone  got 
•  for  keeplnc  inflation 
eoiotrol?' 
Wall:  v«  bav«  aucH  a  plu^ 
But  am.  HBM  to  many  dtoctMskma  o<  In- 
tetton  auflar  ttom  vafftia  ttwhKttop  unA 
Btaad-im  inaainniH  p^hapa  we  had  bett«r 
•at  fWtt  OMn  pnelwiT  what  U  this  tnJU- 
tloo  ««  an  talking  about  And  maybe  make 
a  guMa  or  two  at  what  Mr.  WtlMO  ia  trying 
to  talk  about,  too 

by  lu  context.  Mr.  Wllaon-a  qoca- 

ia(  ttarri   on    the  theory  that   rtdng 

or  anyway  tb»  tandtncy  of  prtcea  to 

eonaUtut*   laflMlaa.    What   be   wants 

to  atop  la  rtatng  prteaa.  or  MiTway  *^  «*»*• 
•ocyof  prtoaatortaatooraptdly.  So.  thoa«Ii 
be  profaasea  to  dislike  prk»  controU  In  prtn- 
dsi*.  ba  aaaa  no  otbfr  method  of  dealing  with 
'myfmL*u»-—»tim  eauBttpt  «L  Inflation — except 
to  bat«  tba  OnVwiiiiMnt  paaa  an  edict  that 
prima  may  not  ba  hIglMr  than  such  and 
•ucb. 

If  one  w«r«  to  accept  Mr.  Wilson's  definition 
that  riatag  pricaa  are  Inflation.  Its  aaay  to  see 
bow  aoma  such  direct  attack  on  prices  tbem- 
•alvaa  might  seem  a  logical  remedy.  But  even 
anapTli^  thU  definition  and  this  approach 
aoaw  Mhmttlaa  pop  up. 

The  first  dUBculty  ol  this  approach  la  that 
even  to  make  It  work  by  lu  own  theory  ail 
prices  would  have  to  b«  put  tmdar  control— 
tba  prlcca  for  ail  goods,  serrteea.  and  labor, 
bowwrer  aaaaalngly  remote  or  minute.  For 
fi>i«  sort  of  Inflation  obviously  affects  all 
prloaa.  If  you  fix  some  by  edict  and  leave 
others  fr«e  you  only  twl«  the  economy  Into 
an  unmaxiaccable  shape.  In  short,  you  have 
to  ba'W  a  completely  controlled  economy. 

Tbe  second  dUBetUty  is  that  after  you  ac- 
cept the  tlieory  that  what  yow  are  trying  to 
do  to  jt»t  to  keep  prices  from  .being  "too 
mgh"  you  have  no  way  of  deciding  wixat  la 
•too  high."  S9*n  at  the  present  celling  lev- 
els many  prtcea  are  "too  high"  for  many 
people.  If  the  Oovernment  can  wave  Its 
band  and  reduce  the  price  of  an  article 
from  a  dollar  to  90  cents,  why  not  reduce  It 
to  86  cents,  or  SO  cents?  If  ttyt  thing  can 
be  dona,  it  occurs  to  tis  to  stiggest  that  tha 
present  c^llzi0i  «•  not  nearly  low  enough. 
Um  control  nttaa  not  vtrlct  enough. 

In  other  worda.  if  you  were  to  foUow  this 
approach  than  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
apply  price  rules  to  everything  and  roQ  tlie 
ceilings  biy:k  to  whatever  level  is  naeaaaary 
to  wring  all  of  tiie  inflation  out  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

But  UUa,  of  course,  la  not  the  plan  we  in- 
tend to  suggeat.  It  Lb  a  sMetrack  which 
Mr.  Wilaon  haa  invited  \»  to  «9lore;  If  It 
leads  to  an  abaurdlty.  It  Is  becMiaa  once 
joQ  start  on  this  aRiroach.  abaurdlty  to  tbe 
only  plaea  you  can  get  to.  Tet  this  is  the 
iMecrack  to  which  we  think  that  tba  na- 
tloaal  effort  to  deal  with  a  serloua  eonaomlo 
problem  has  been  switched. 

This  miadlrcetloii.  we  think,  eomaa  about 
bacauae  we  have  to  deal  with  a  proUna  of 
tTi*»1*««"  but  bare  given  tbe  name  to  aoma 
tbti^  else  and  then  proceeded  to  try  to  deal 
with  tba  aomttbing  alae.  To  get  at  Vb^  prob- 
lem we  need  •  clearer  definition  of  tnfla- 
tkm.  And  with  it  a  clearer  idea  of  i^t  la 
aaeaat  bf  ecntrol. 

Tnltetmn  la  a  monetary  pbennmen#ii  It 
ateaa  aoMy  ftom  an  extraordliuMrj 


in  tbe  supply  of  money.  Whether  that 
supply  la  augmented  by  clipping 
by  printing  preea  eorreoey  like  green- 
r  by  bank  depostta  baaed  on  Oovem« 
SMnt  securmea  la  liiii—tartal  We  bavejn- 
fUtioo  only  wbMi  we  have  Uw  plwnnmennii 
of  an  increased  aupply  of  money  tmlta. 

ff^q^^*  the  basic  fact  of  inflation  is  an. In- 
flated money  supply,  the  tntdency  of  pricee 
to  rise,  as  the  supply  of  gooda  and  serrices  la 
measured  m  a  more  plentiful  monetary  xmit. 
ts  only  a  fym|>UNn  ot  Inflation.  Just  as  a 
rising  temperature  Is  an  Indication  of  to- 
fection.  so  rlalng  prices  are  an  Indicatton 
that  Inflation  ts  aflecttag  tbe  egm^way^  But 
rising  prices  are  by  no  meaaa  tba  ItiflatWwi 
Itaelf. 

Once  this  la  recognised,  tbe  whole  question 
la  put  m  a  different  ll^t.  It  U  then  poaal- 
ble  to  devise  a  ratl<mal  and  effective  approach 
to  the  problem  of  inflation. 

On  the  face  of  It,  price  control  can  then 

be  seen  as  no  way  to  deal  with  inflatloaa.    It 

la  not  only  an  answer  to  inflation:  it  Is  iilmnat 

Irrelevant.     And    hence    Mr.    Wilson    Is    not 

really    asking    for    anothvr    plan.      Because 

he  is  tnfauting  the  point,  what  he  propoaea  la 

not  a  plan  for  dealing  with  inflation  at  all 

Since  Inflation  U  a  monetary  matter,  then 

nothing  at  all  In  tbe  way  of  a  control  In 

nonmonetary    fields    can    be    applied    as    a 

remedy  controL     Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  dear 

that  control  Is  not  the  desired  word.    Wbal 

Vv  want  Is  prevention,  or,  failing  tbat.  tb« 

ending  of  inflation. 

In  our  opinion,  the  thing  to  do  about 
Inflation  is  not  to  have  it.  Or  anyway  soil 
to  have  any  more  ol  it.  I 

This  is  not  an  imposBible  task:  and  al-i 
thoiig-  it  may  be  poUtlcally  difficult,  that  1^ 
nothing  beside  the  ImpoaalblUty  of  Mr.  WU-^ 
eon's  way.  All  that  is  neccaaary  Is  a  cotxsci-^ 
entlous  national  effort  by  the  admtnlstra^ 
tk»  to  stop  financing  Treastiry  defldta  bfl 
imlp^ping  Government  securltiea  into  tbi 
barttrtng  eyatam.^ 

^e  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Wilaon  tbat 
Inflation  Is  an  enemy  possibly  even  nMXi 
dangerous  than  Rusala.  But  it  is  an  enem; 
that  can  be  ctHiquered.  If  the  Govemmen 
vrlll  stop  Inflating  the  money  supply,  then 
will  simply  no  longer  be  a  problem  of  con 
trolling  the  rtuiaway  pricea  which  Mr.  WUaoa 
caUa  inflation. 


tnamtm  tlila  i*  iixtm90B%  to  p«t 
■poartMTIty  oo  *""' 
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The  Responsibility  for  InflatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  XKIOAMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 
Wedne«ddjf,  Sevtember  19.  1951 

lilr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  unde  r 
leatre  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  l|i 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edih 
toiiad  from  the  Indianapolis  News  ck 
ICotoday.  September  3.  1951.  entitl 
•TTbe  Responsibility  for  Inflation": 
Ths  RKspoNsnamr  roe  IxwutXtom 


That  la  not  where  It  betonga.  Why  an 
Inflationary  preaanrea  folag  to  be  so 
For  one  reaaon.  because  tbe  adminlaCniaM 
te  putting  tbe  ctnpharit  on  surface  eon  itM 
and  iittlr'**»g  tbe  real  and  *     '  '' 

tnf^**«"     And  bill  ai—   alao.  tba 
tratkm    failed    to 
gained  an  almoat 
Thla  accusation  la  backed  by  the  J^atl- 
ly  of  a  respooalMe  member  of  tbe  F  resl- 
irs  own  party — Senator  Bcawar  R. 
o*  South  CaroUna.  ebatonan  ct 
CoouBlttce  on  Banking  and  Comnc] 
told  tbe  Senate  on  June  25  tbat: 

•Tjwt  year  tbe  Coafrem  approved 
giving  the  adminlatratlon  the  authority  to 
trccae  prices  or  to  roll  back  prices  to  a  [baae 
psrlod  of  May  34  to  June  34.  1950.  Th^  ad- 
ministration did  not  dealre  to  do 
apparenUy  wlahed  pricea  to  rlae  ao 
craMCd  taam  eoold  be  collected  Cram 
Incomea.  and  thereby  attempt  to  balax 
budget." 

gfnatrr  CaprBSXT  aaked  if  be 
Senator  MATaamc  correctly.     Matbamk  re- 
'  piled,  "niiat  waa  one  at  the  : 
waa  that  there  waa  an  electiaa 

Senator  MaTaaxx  iUw>  said,  on  page! 7337 
of  the  OoiKBiasaoaiaL  VBCOBD  of  June  |8. 

"The   Congram   gave   the   adminlstr^tkm 
ample  power. 

"I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  will  always|be  a 
Democrat.  However.  In  justice  to 
publican  membcra  at  the  Senate  who 
for  tba  eoBtrol  MB  last  September.  I  wlbta  to 
say  ttmt  ttacjr  JotaHd  with  us  in  writ^  a 
strong  law.  It  has  never  been  used.  I 
stiggest  that  the  abuse  of  Congress 
from  an  attempt  to  permit  thoae  whf>  are 
leepooaible  for  the  failure  to  act  {KX>mptly 
under  the  law  to  avoid  their  own  rccfonal- 
blllty.  Tbey  have  noc  met  tbetr  owi  re- 
aponilMltty.  They  have  not  met  tber  re- 
spocMlbtUty  to  the  consuaama  at  the  cow  tntry. 
If  tbe  eonsumo^  of  tbe  country  hav^i  any 
quarrel  they  have  it  with  tbe  way  tbe  law 
has  been  administered." 

That   is  the  record,  and  tbe  Prcslilent'a 
political  snKtke  screen  cannot  ohecure  It. 


t&ern. 


Fareiara  PoBcy  Has  Become  Hbe      ^ 

T)»reaffr.-n?   htm  of  Eipeaie  t.he 
laxpajer  Most  Bear 


HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  lAHDl 


nv  THK 


Mr.  YAN  ZAHDTT.    Mr 


la.  ifBi. 
(Pa.)  TtitaDe  and  is  of  timOj 


Kbow  Year  Watenrajs — Caastal  Feeder 
Caakis 


The  exchange  of  letters  between  Sena 
BoKKs  B.  CavKHAar.  Republican,  of  Indian 
Praeldent  Ttuman  baa  brought  from 
It  an  a«lmlarto»  tbat  be  cannot 
antee  tbat  tbe  eoat  of  Uvtng  wUl  flacllne  ev 
If  Congreaa  cbangea  tbe  eontrola  law  to  coi|> 
form  to  the  admlnlatratlon'a  wlahea.  | 

Mr.  Truman  concedea  that  tbe  inflationary 
pressures  are  probably  going  to  be  to  grei  t 
that  it  will  be  bard  to  hold  tba  line  ev4i 
with  the  stxongeet  kind  of  law. 

In  other  worda.  it  is  clear  that 
fotM  to  rlae.  regardiasa.    And  tbe 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE, 

or  LOtnSZJLKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  09  BMPBM8BITA' 
'  Fridaw,  September  14.  1951 

Mr    LARCADE.     Mr. 

previous    tmaiiimotts    eoDsent 
House.  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy 
article  which  was  puldished  in  the ' 
ington  Post  by  tbe  Marine  News. 
York,  N.  Y..  as  follows: 

Kwow  TouB  WanawsTS— OoaaiAi. 
CaMALa 
In  locating  planta  akmg  tbe  coastal 
waya.  bMlortry  baa  larfely 
feedar  cmaala    Aa  aiamplaa.  tbe 
ooojMO  pteat  of  tee  Atnartmt  Co.  at 
lea  la  on  a  trtbotary  ehaaiwi  at  Fort 
Tex..  30  mllaa  off  tte  mala  Quit  la 
Waterway:  United  Stataa  Steel  la 
•400.000.000  plant  on  the  Delaware  at 
rtevlUe.«Pa..  36  mllaa  above 
channela  bet] 

strengthen 
wellaie. 


'T.,:?  clxm  -I  'Arvz  biritiled  tt  a  proftt  Inr  tbe 

•w-     ■t   ?•::--.   OCcf   Dcoartrarrit       To  'i«ad  un 
■  ..*    ■-c-'C'T.,    -„~er.    ■w.-u;.«;   at!*Tn   tc    be   poor 

«_.^,  -.^^i.^.,  rr«..  "---■»-  •  a.r:^  s^^arvs  m  use  same 
It  ttaa  aakTs  ji«rja«  *,c   -.■zcz^m^t  \b» 
to  i  '-lec.'.*  1*   *.:-.«   '&r%v  step 
a  laak.     I:   :•  .-cica..   tierel-jre. 

■!*'■■■'  ;:cl->:w«»-  nun.  "m  a 

rri.=-r-  a  *•:.,' ->««!,  ay  newa- 

pepcra.  mayHftam  »ac  ptf-:c»i.c:i.s  tisat   use 

dast'-er^    **:--■ -.ce      K  cer- 
of  aufem£'-~    ■«■    u.  ..*    5»f'etn    ruati- 

Piij   r.x   ::u'"-Li<-      Were 
■i  cru?  .,..:   ;:.  *:  ieast. 
Xc    '.:'.<!    <-»?4mb*r5.    so 
;  be  r:i,^cn  -.::<?  same 

ImM  fakaaaa.ll  n:i.i5-  ^^  siJie<i.  quiet- 
ly to  be  aure.  tbaa  tfto  p.:  :a."ce  w&ich  It  coets 

J'„ -.i.-r.A.    to    :iB  sub- 
laal^aBto  t*  r*T'.:ncl  beiief.      In 
It  >»   lus-ui'fc  sad   the 
In    *«per»:    siiou^d    fe 
i  It  a  taav '..I  '.—  ted  :-  -.'-.-test  agajoaa 
I  r&t«  csi  :ii:ji  ciA-a  maiLizsg. 
iCAJ'e.-  ta  -.'^t  jcr*at  trena- 
il la  by  w-iv   of   '.:~.-js    c-aja   poBtage 
ze  c:   ::.-■.  r.:  res  »dT< 
<-.iv<i  :i-..j»:,_  ,:-<,-ic«.    Moat 
'  la  tT.,MKec  :c-  a-nd  vinwiLnsed. 
'  boicl>    open    the 
and  deft- 
:ype  of  ad- 
myites  up  a,  defi- 
cit wlUcb  waa  aNaiatf  bw  st-nie'.riiiig  he  did 


TV  ?osul  R&tn 


ex: 


HON.  FOSTER  Pw'RCOLO 


EV  THB  &OU8B  CV  J 


15.  1951 
.  I 


Of 


toeaOtlke 

to  the  f  oQow&QC  aditonal  In 
iMaai.)  JoHcnaloCI 
14.  MU: 


i'Ancr  amd 

siiju-ir-g  in 
Bui  tbe 

Aii'.„t-.er»t 

'  ■'  i>.::  ,*ble 

:^,^  J.'ur- 

the   r>*te» 

e    present 


a  4  cents  la 

or  mall  le  baaAad  at 
of  XM  eents  par  Iteaa.  an*  U  1 


l^y^^"        G>asTatiiiation»  to  tke  New  York  Tkaca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

L*    NTT*-    YOaX 

n  VB  HOr?i;  CF  REPRESKNTATTVTS 

Wnimniti,  Septewtber  19,^1951 

Mr.  ROQMnr.    Mr.   njicalrf  i     uxxler 
kave  te  attad  mj  xwamrks   in   the 
,  I  Inchirie  ttw  foDovtBg  editorial 
tiM  WMtiliHtnr  Eremng  Star  ot 
It.  liSl: 

TO  TBI  Nrw  YoKK  Tnsas 

the    Nfv     York 

btrthdAj  annl- 
wbleh  cum 


1 5^^ 


ti 


A57ie 
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•wry  rMMon  to  b«  proud  of  an  bononbl* 
IMM — wbleb  to  the  subject  of  a  book.  Tb« 
tUHj  Ot  tb»  New  York  Time*,  reviewed  else- 
wbar*  on  thto  p*«t.  It  hM  r««sou  to  be 
ftvimd  of  til*  mer*  f»rt  of  turrtval  in  a 
emtory  which  mw  th«  {Mromtotng  Mrtb  of 
•o  many  tMwifMpaa  imw  daatf  and  focM.  or 
vhow  aMMry  hM  ba«n  k«pt  aliv*  through 
ahaotvUfcm  tj  other  nvwapapen.  But  Its 
graataat  aourc*  of  prUto  abould  b«  that  the 
Ttiaea  to  a  twttar  newspaper  today  than  It 
st«r  was  azMl  that  iU  Micceas  and  prestige 
have  been  achieved  without  compromLstng 
the  principles  of  clean  and  objective 
JovreaUam  wtucb  are  a  part  of  its  tradition. 

Th*  Tlmea  to  one  of  the  good  examples  in 
the  world  of  journaUs.ni  of  the  proposition 
tfaat  freeiom  of  the  press  under  our  Cou' 
•tltutlon  carriee  with  It  the  obMgatlon  of 
pubite  responsibility.  Its  careful  and 
fthamoffli  coverage  of  the  day's  news  without 
•oapettMW  Mas.  and  Its  reaamcd  .xnd  Judl- 
CkMi  wMortal  comment  on  that  news  reflect 
this  eonastouaneas  of  responsibility.  It  has 
been  iwwaideO  by  material  success  and  the 
respect  of  readers  around  the  world. 

There  are  three  men — Henry  J  Raymond, 
the  founder;  Adolph  8.  Ochs,  who  bought 
the  paper  In  180«  snd  until  his  death  in  1938 
publtoher.  and  Arthur  Hays  Sulzbenter. 
prwent  publisher — whose  concept  of  the 
tbtlltles  of  proprietorship  has  played 
BO  Important  >>  part  in  molding  the  character 
of  the  Times.  Bat  thousands  of  men.  over 
•  century,  have  helped  to  build  the  Times. 
have  felt  the  discipline  of  high  purpose  and 
have  responded  with  loyal  devotion  to  the 
cauaa  of  sound  journalism.  They  are  the 
onaa  who  have  made  the  Times. 


Prohibition  of  Import  of  Fats  and  Oii> 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  this  mornins.  from  the  National 
Creamery  Association  and  the  American 
Butter  Institute,  an  important  message 
in  which  they  have  conveyed  their  oppo- 
sition to  proposals;  to  weaken  the  re- 
strictions on  foreign  butter  and  other 
dairy  and  fat  imports,  or  placed  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act  amendments  of 
1951.  P\iblic  Law  No.  96.  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress. 

I.  for  one.  have  been  deeply  interested 
to  this  subject  in  my  dual  capacities  as: 
(a>  United  States  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin— famed  for  its  creamy-rich  butter 
and  other  dairy  products:  and  (b)  as 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
which  capacity  I  am  naturally  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  l>romoUon  of  world 
trade  and  economic  strength  of  the  free 
nations 

I  believe  that  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  referred  presents  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  present  serious  butter  situation  as 
it  exists  m  our  country  today.  It  con- 
veys facts  worthy  of  the  deep  consider- 
ation of  our  tariff  experts— facts  which 
I  have  previously  cited  in  connection 
with  dairy  problems.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter  be 
jwinted  m  the  Concression.al  Record  at 
this  point  and  be  thereaXter  referred  to 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lette^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccnuiii 
as  follows: 

Amsrscait  Btrrm  Imstiiuii, 
Chieofo.  lU.,  SeT>temb«T  17,  1951. 

DKAa   SsKAToa:  Included    in    the    Def4 
Production  Act  of  July  81.  1961.  U  the  proi 
vUlon   that  "Imports  of   faU  and  oils,  int 
eluding  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  prod' 
ucts  are  prohibited   until  June  SO.   19A3.  t 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determlnea  tha  . 
such  Imports  would  Impair  or  reduce  domta 
tic  production,  interfere  with  orderly  mar4 
keting  or  storage,  or  result  in  any  unnecesj 
sary  burden  or  expenditure  under  any  Oov| 
eminent  price-support  program.    The  Presi* 
dent  shall  exercise  the  authority  provided  lH 
the  provision." 

At  present,  hearings  are  under  way  on  A 
310i,  the  request  made  to  modify  or  repeas 
this  provision.  The  butter  industry,  repre* 
sented  by  the  National  Creameries  Aflsocla» 
tion  and  the  American  Butter  Institute.  an( , 
reflecting  the  sentiment  of  farmers  and  proc  • 
essors.  is  opposed  to  any  weakening  of  thj 
safeguards  embodied  in  this  section  of  th  t 
Defense  Production  Act. 

The  reasons  for  this  poaitlon  are : 

Increased  sales  at  butter  to  the  Govei 
ment.  The  Augxist  15  report  of  the  Unit 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  but 
terfat  to  be  94  percent  of  parity.  Buti 
prices  are  dangerously  close  to  the  supi 
level.  Any  import  of  foreign  butter  wit 
necessitate  sales  of  domestic  stocks  to  the 
Government,  under  the  jartce-support  prof 
gram.  The  Augtist  1951  report  of  the  dairir 
situation  states.  "Stocks  of  butter  IncreaaeA 
rapidly  during  June  and  July,  reaching  %, 
total  of  about  105.000.000  pounds  on  July  31. 
The  total  is  still  below  average  though  rela»- 
tlon  fo  the  cxirrent  rate  of  consumption  ^, 
large!-  than  usual."  Dtirlng  1950,  Industrir 
storage  stocks  of  butter  amoiuited  to  ap^ 
proximately  3£.000.000  pounds.  The  tot 
storage  figure,  reported  by  United  States 
partment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  same 
in  1950  was  230.663,000  pounds  of  whl( 
19a. 000.000  poimds  were  owned  by  the  Goi 
ernment.  At  present,  only  about  200.0Qb 
poixnds  of  butter  are  now  under  Govemme4t 
ownership,  through  support-program  sales. 

Milk  production  will  be  Jeopardized: 
cattle  are  now  147  percent  of  parity.  V« 
calves  £j-e  148  percent  of  parity.  In  II 
there  were  25.818.000  milk  cows  on  fi 
Milk  cow  population  has  dropped  steadt^ 
through  the  years  and  the  estimate  tct 
1951  Is  22.668.000.  These  figures  are  take^ 
from  the  Dairy  Situation  released  by  thte 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultiire  otx 
August  30.  1951.  Dairy  herds  have  history 
caUy  supplied  approximately  40  percent  (jf 
the  beef  and  75  percent  of  the  veal  for  tUs 
consumer's  table.  Many  dairy  herds,  bi- 
cause  of  the  disparity  between  meat  anl 
milk  prices,  are  being  slaughtered.  A]  - 
tho<igh  population  in  the  covmtry  has  ti  - 
creased,  milk  production  has  decreased  I  i 
1951  over  1950  a  full  1  percent.  Aggravatlo  i 
of  this  condition  will  result  from  removj  1 
of  import  bans  on  butter  and  other  manu- 
factured dairy  products  to  the  detriment  <tt 
milk    production    and    agrlculttutil    welfi 

Return  to  milk  production  is  a  3-] 
Job:  A  3-year  period  is  needed  to  brtiig 
dairy  cow  into  efficient  productions  It 
now  more  profitable  to  feed  a  dairy  calf  fc 
6  months  ai\d  sell  this  calf  for  veal  than 
continue  railing  the  calf  to  a  producing 
cow.  Herd  replacements  are  necessary  fc 
sotmd  dsiiry  production.  Further  discoi 
agement  to  raise  calves  to  mature  mtifctT^ 
cows  will  result  if  imports  ot  manufacturell 
dairy  products  are  pwrnitted. 

nuld  milk  supply  threatened;   Manula4* 
tured  dairy  producu.  such  as  butter, 
evaporated    and    dried    milk,    utilise 
than  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  produetio^- 
During  aeatoDs   of   high  prodxactlon 
products  absorb  the  surplua  to  potvlda 


tor  an  milk  produced.    Daring  sea- 

of  tow  prodoctloo.  tbcse  product^  pro- 

vlda  a  sourca  ot  supply  to  fhiid 
somptkm  araaa.  Bottar  ti  tb» 
wheel"  of  the  dairy  induatry.  Oowa  . 
Ing  cream  for  butter  manofaetura 
■firing  and  early  lummcr  months 
milk  for  fluid  markett  and  other  eb 
tured  dairy  products  during  the  fall  and 
wtntar  months.  Xmporta  ot  butter,  arblcb 
wHl  discourage  farmers  from  produdnc 
cream,  will  dry  up  the  sopi^  o*  ml^  for 
urban  markets  when  11.  la  most  needed. 

We  therefore  tirge  retention  of  the  firovl* 
^OB  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  banntnc 
Import  of  fats.  oil.  and  dairy  produ4ts  as 
n  affecta  butter.  j 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  A.  Oonoiv.  [ 
Executive  Secretary,  Sational  Cremmeriia 

AsMOcUtiom.  St.  Pmul.  M^n, 


Executive    Secretary.    Ameriemn    Buttir 

Institute.  Chicago.  \  Ilk 


WsshinftoB  Not  Coafidential 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKSl 

or  I 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  ToaK 

IN  THE  Sra«ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  3f  ATEB 

Wednesday,  September  19,  t9il 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  last  Stlnday 
In  the  Washington  Star  appeared  an 
article  by  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
Chaplain.  Dr.  Prederi**  Brown  Ehtrris, 
entitled  "Washington  Not  Confidential'* 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  article  is 
of  such  a  type  and  nature  that  it  s  lould 
be  read  by  everyone  who  is  interes  ed  in 
the  Capital  of  oiu*  great  country,  uid  I 
dare  say  that  means  everyone  ti  the 
country.  I  regret  that  the  Cobcus- 
siONAL  Record  is  not  received  Iqr  a  U  the 
people  of  the  United  States.jhut  I  must 
point  out  at  the  sams  time  thac  it  is 
available  to  all  through  the  libraries 
which  exist  in  our  country.  Because  of 
the  significance  of  this  article.  aiAl  be- 
cause of  its  timely  nature.  I  ask  u  oazii- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  ia  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

W&sHiKCTON  Not  CoHnscrnAi. 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  paator. 
Methodist  Church;  Chaplain.  U.  S. 

Anything  which  hlftcfcaps  the  Capit 
a  shadow  on  the  Nation  to  wbidi  it  feielonga 
and  of  which  it  is  a  symbol.  Wasliington  la 
a  miwor  which  reflecta  the  Republic.  ]  n  tliat 
looking  glaaa  are  naturaUy  revealed  teUtate 
signa  of  tlM  dangaimia  malady  tnfeetl  ng  ttaa 
whole  country  wboee  symptoaaa 
aianmed  up  in  two  worda:  liorml  i 
lawd  goaalp,  tram  or  false.  Ubeled 
tUl"  must  be  seen  in  the  perspectivw  ct 
ka  left  out:  the  black  it  painu  mutt  beji 
ured  with  the  good  ignored. 

There  is  faith  there,  as  weU  as  filth, 
la  virtue  aa  waU  aa  vlca.  Ttmn  Is 
aa  wall  aa  ahama.  'Itiare  la  notttlag  ( 
ftdential  about  goodnam.  It  is  evu  which 
whispers  on  dark  comera  and  tildes  fttnn 
the  light  of  day.  TlUs  la  no  kttempt  to 
whitewash  Waahingtoo.  It  Is  bj'  no  kneana 
a  cathedral  of  dolstared  virtiwa.  Wbkt  attf 
Isf  It  doea  have  ita  p*''«'tw  mmparanm  fea 
thaee  crucial  tlmea  )ort  baeanaa  tt  laja  dty 
•at  upon  a  hlU  in  a  fear-haimted  vrorld,  where 
aU  roads  lead  to  it.    To  ca9  a  perverted  and 
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brwtaay  anatched  and  teiprtsoned  by  the 
CaeuBuntet  Oovemasent  of  Caeca«3»iovakla 
witlkoot  espteaatkm:  a£d 

Whereaa  Mr.  Oatla  wa.^  arretted  and  held 

in  dctaouon  wttJKRzS  sccew   v    rn«Ti<i.  Ea». 

or  tru,si.'.'ki  .egai  coun- 

tc>  trial  and  ac- 
accurate, 
which  la 

at  a  free   press; 

;>n  at 

--, tnatinct 

the  factual  rather  t>>-"   tha 

ccnWrcad  and  sezitececd 

by  a  tn&i  which 

try  an  free  ca- 

ftangaroio     coort, 

ipies   of   Jua- 

ttaa  and  the  dignity  ot  tba  taaaan  being-. 

OcnuBtinjst- 

slkuwed    Its 

ot  flfeaedasa  c^  infor- 

Car  aur  free  world,  and 

<tf  ihe  Si:  Viet  Newi 

United 

pinmtted  to  at- 

moch   off- 
la  diecussed:    How, 

Aerie. 

of  Eagles  TJTTgta 

tSE  ageticics  to 

to  secure  tii*  fre«- 

'aai«  means,  and 

ard  tte  vitality  at 

to  tlia    exmnit:Te*    at    tim 

campaign  to  secure 

'.  Otita  bv  the  ccmmunlca- 

of  the  case  tj  the  tree 

;  be  :t  rurther 

No.  14a.  cf  the  Pra- 

the  Federal  Go^r- 

earrcapor.de n:«  from  tha 

Taas'  a£  well  a?  all  satei- 

ta  froTE  oSkrial  Gov- 

here  Tltai  t&for- 

laaaaled  until  the  release  at 

wa  aecored. 

tta  day  at  Sepcembcr    1961. 

Jaccs  KocK. 

Wortiy  P'esuient, 
JoBm  J.  (yamxA.  9r . 

Secretary. 


Tkc  Gime  Probieai  ia  tkc  Uwtt4  Sl^ct 


wbo  had  no* 
to  tka  altar  of  fa 

ha  waa  not  ao  kmely  in  hJa 

What  ka  aaedad  to 
to  saUtj  waa  a  aanaa  o( 

of    - 
aatkm.   lb] 

W      vara  kaaplBf  the  Xatth.    Ood 

VrophcC:  -I  have  yat  Itft  aat  IJM  ta 

y:  kxMca  whkJi  have  noi 

A  .d  ao  la  Ub 

Wf  ao  lev  than 


rATnm 

Wiiimttiu.  September  19,  IHl 

Mr.  PURCOLO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Pteaacd  to  can  tbe  attmttoB  a( 
of  Obbctmb  to  a  xH0Matk  on 
K>  Oalli  ttMfc  has  taea  preaented  by 
AerteWg  Mt  of  ^FtUerml  Order  of 

Tbe  order  is  vd  known  tobeakqral. 
patriotic  ortanimttoa.  I  aa  prood  to 
y  ttiat  the  Sprlnsfldd  Aerte  is  com- 
posed  of  Tery  fine  cWiras  who  art  inter- 
ested tn  eMe  and  wvrld  alEaira.  Thay 
seek  fair  play  and  jasttee  for  aU. 

Tbe  reGotetiOB  foilafvs: 

WmjLUM  a.  Oans 
1 K.  Oato^  AmoriMed  Preas 

i^o  waa  parfbaab^  hta 

to  tba  afmiiirii  aad  ol- 

of  tka  traa  pram  oT  tte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS^ 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WTSCCXSTN 

^TE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATBS 

V.  S^/tewtber  19,  1951 

Mr.  Wa^Y.  Mr  President,  as  I  got 
off  the  train  this  morning  there  were 
being  bald  fcy  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
FortifA  OBOHKiee  Committee  hearings 
om  tha  variaos  alternatives  of  racing 
wire  news  service  legislauon.  S.  1563.  S. 
15«4.  S.  1634.  and  S.  2116. 

I  am  deiighted  that  these  hesjings  are 
being  haid  aad  I  want  to  express  my 
sineera  eoacrattilations  lo  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  aiid  Foreign 
OamKr'>'  Cmmutee.  aiJd .jAjj^rticular, 
toitea^.c  cihJkij:uxan,  the  sen]^  Senaior 
from  Colorado  Llir.  JoHitsoMj  for  hold- 
ing these  hearings. 

We  all  recogmze  that  in  the  ckxdng 
weeks  of  a  congressionai  session  there  in- 
evitaUy  pile  up  a  great  many  comptex 
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and  important  bills  before  each  of  the 
etandire  committees.    I  am  very  glad 

Indeed,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  Intiir- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit;ce 
has  found  the  ilmo  amidst  its  busy  sch<^- 
ule  to  take  action  on  this  jwirticular 
racing  wire  problem. 

We  of  the  Senate  Crime  Committee 
^vved  durtoii  the  life  of  our  group  tliat 
tlie  ortanlMtkm  known  as  Continental 
Press  Is  the  key  to  the  NaMon-wide  mul- 
ti-billlon-dollar-bookie  empire.  Destroy 
Continental  Press,  and  any  successor  or- 
ganizations, and  you  have  crippled  not 
only  ofl-the-track  gambling  on  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  baste,  but  you  have 
hrtpt^  smash  the  bank  roll  which  sup- 
ports a  great  variety  of  other  organized 
crimes. 

At  this  tim?.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hands  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  at  its  forty-fifth  annual  meeting 
in  Seattle.  Wash  .  on  August  4  through 
8.  1951.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General  were  a  series  relatin?  to 
crime  control,  including  interstate  gam- 
bling These  resolutions  were  sent  to 
me  by  Mr  Frank  Bane,  executive  d.rec- 
lor  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 
The  present  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  Genert.l.  I 
micht  note,  is  the  Honorable  Roy  H. 
Beeler  of  Tennessee,  which  interest ingly 
enough  is  the  home  State  of  our  own 
distinguished  battler  against  crime,  the 
former  chairman  of  our  special  commit- 
tee  I  Mr,  Kefauver]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Attorneys  General  resolu- 
tions on  crime  control  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  ask  that  it  be  followed  by  these  ma- 
terials: First,  the  text  of  an  editorial 
carried  in  the  September  13,  1951.  Janes- 
ville.  Wis..  Gazette,  regarding  my  per- 
sonal comments  on  the  new  pattern  of 
American  cnrne;  second,  the  text  of  a 
write-up  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  September  11,  on  the  recommen- 
dations conveyed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime.  I  believe  that  the  bar  commis- 
sion, headed  by  Judge  Robert  Patter- 
son, of  New  York,  former  Secretary  of 
War,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  helping 
to  continue  to  throw  the  spotlight  on  this 
important  problem.  While  one  may  not 
agree  wiih  all  of  the  commission's  con- 
clusions, there  is  one  conclusion  I  think 
every  American  attorney  can  hesrtily 
support,  and  that  is  that  the  commis- 
sion, itself,  be  carried  on  for  another 
year,  as  it  recommends.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  Bob  Patterson,  and  your  as- 
sociates. Finally,  excerpts  of  an  <Jdi- 
lorial  in  the  Burlington.  Vt..  Free  jr^ess 
as  reported  in  the  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  referred  to  aoove. 
This  is  a  5  ilendid  editorial  pointing  up 
the  moral  responsibilities  of  public  oCB- 
cials  and  citizens  alike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RwoLCTtoNs    or    Nation.\l    ASSOCIATIOIC    C9 
Attoi.vkts  Oknekai. 

Xn.    OtlME    CONTHOL 

Whereas  organized  crime  h.vs  become  so 
Widespread  and  far-reaclilug.  so  arrog«.nt  in 


It*  attitude,  to  rutblen  and  to  menacing^ 
that  U  preaenia  a  twt  U)  th«  very  exlstencai 
of  established  govenunent;  and  | 

whereas  tbe  SpecUU  Conunlttee  of  tbe' 
United  State*  Senate  To  InTestlgate  Or- 
ganKed  Crime,  and  crime  commlaalons  ot 
Bt»t$  and  local  character  have  forcefully 
expowd  the  Ullclt  and  Ulegal  operatlona  ot 
racketeers  and  hoodlums  In  this  Nation  who 
operate  In  violation  of  State  and  local  laws; 
and 

Wliereaa  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  StatM 
has  passed  certain  legUlatton  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  Interstate  commerce  by  sud] 
crlnolnal  operators;  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  the  rcspcnst- 
blllty  to  suppress  and  control  oi|iiiilMl1 
crtu»  rests  mainly  with  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments but  that  where  effective  aaaiaV' 
ance  can  be  given  by  the  Federal  Oovem« 
ment.  the  Congress  should  take  action  whlct 
wiu  prohibit  the  shipment,  dlasemlnatloa 
or  Use  In  interstate  commerce  of  all  in- 
formation, devices,  and  things  which  eai 
or  may  be  used  In  violation  of  State  laws; 
and 

Whereas  much  has  been  accomplished  b] ' 
the  Senate  Investigating  committee  In  ex-* 
posing  Interstate  operations  of  criminal  acf 
tlvlties  throughout  the  coUntry:  and 

Whereas  these  revelations  and  recommen* 
datlons  arc  not  permanent  remedies  In  them* 
selves:  and 

Whereas  the  work  so  ably  commenced  bt 
the  Senate  investigating  comijaittee  wUl  not 
be  complete  until  the  Federal.  State.  an4 
local  governments  shaU  have  erected  mort 
permanent  safeguards  against  the  operat 
tloos  of  organized  crime,  and  now  Is  no^ 
the  time  to  relax  or  abandon  the  commiti- 
tee's  work;  and 

Whereas  In  further  aid*  to  the  respective 
States  and  localities  in  their  Qght  against 
organized  crime,  the  Federal  Congress  8houl|i 
strangthen  its  laws  in  certain  fields:  No^. 
therefore,  be  it  I 

Resolved  by  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Meet)- 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of  Attorney 
General:  ' 

1,  That  Congress  should  enact  a  wire  senm 
ice  law  to  prohibit  the  transmission  ot  gam^ 
bllng  Information  across  State  lines  by  tel4- 
phone,  telegraph,  radio  transmission.  * 
otljer  means  of  communication,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  third  interim  report  of  the 
Special  Senate  Committee  To  InvestlgaHe 
Oiganiaed  Crime  In  Interstate  Commerce. 

'2.  That  the  Congress  should  prohibit  thp 
us«|  of  the  malls  In  furtherance  of  any  anp 
all  gambling  tnmsactlons  and  strengthen  l^ 
present  laws  In  that  regard.  i 

3.  That  the  Congress  should  strengthflll 
Its  Internal  revenue  laws  sis  recommended  Iff 
the  Senate  Investigating  committee  so  as  |o 
require  more  complete  reports  by  those  ob- 
eratmg  In  violation  of  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  by  forbidding  the  charging  off  4f 
expenses  and  losses  resulting  from  gamblla|g 
activities;  and  In  addition  thereto,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  information  an^ 
evidence  obtained  pertaining  to  the  vlolatlo^ 
of  such  laws  with  the  tax  authorities  #f 
the  various  States  for  use  In  State  courts.    , 

4.  That  the  Congress  should  strengtheki 
the  antlnarcotics  laws  as  recommended  Qy 
the  third  Interim  report  of  the  Senate  in- 
vestigating  committee. 

5.  That  the  attorneys  general  approve 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  of  tl|e 
United  States  In  setting  up  a  racket  squad  ki 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  duties  as  stt 
forth  in  the  third  Interim  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Investigating  committee. 

6  That  the  Congress  strengthen  Feder^ 
laws  p>ertalnlng  to  alcohol  and  liquor  contit>l 
as  recommended  by  the  third  Interim  repoi^ 
of  the  Senate  investigating  committee  anfl. 
in  addition  thereto,  to  prohibit  the  sale  Of 
stamps  or  licenses  ot  the  Federal  Oovera- 
ment  In  those  Statss  irtisre  State  laws  pro- 
hibit activities  and  opwratlooa  thus  federally 
Uoeniied  or  stami>ed. 


7.  That  there  b*  further  action  m  th« 
CH'ngrwa  or  the  Btireau  at  IntcnuJ  A*^«mM 
nqatrlng  the  name  and  addreaa  a'  the  own- 
ers of  slot  machines  and  almUar  g«mtii||  a»- 
▼ice*  to  be  listed  on  tax  payment  ajn»UeMana 
and  licenses.  ' 

8.  That  we  urge  the  CongrsH  to  intrMaos 
and  pass  legislation  which  wUl  Aetlne  a  {gam- 
bling device  per  ae  and  which  wit  m$ke  It 
unlawful  and  wUl  prohibit  the  alilpmeot  In 
Interstate  commerce  of  aU  such  gan^Wtng 
dcTices  per  se:  be  It  further  I 

,  Metolved.  That  copies  d  this  tMolntlan 
be  forwwded  to  the  ctxigroalaoal  dwln^tlnn 
of  each  State  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
at  the  UnltMl  States  and  to  the  raetnb^rs  at 
the  Speciar Crime  Investigating  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

(From  the  JanesvlUe  (Wis.)  GasetU 

September  13.  19511 
WlLXT  Skxs  Ckzmk  ut  A  Nxw  P^TTwkm 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  crime  Inrestl- 
gatlng  committee.  Senator  ALszAtim  ^  ITnsr 
has  had  opportunity  to  dig  into  the  lordkt 
facts  of  crime  in  the  United  Sta^-es  an!  baa 
reached  some  Interesting  conclusions.   : 

In  his  weekly  newsletter  he  states:  "ils  fast 
as  new  laws  are  devised,  the  criminals  change 
their  habits  and  patterns.  Buck  li^  the 
1920's.  the  criminals  made  literal. y  hundreds 
of  mU  lions  (rf  dollars  from  bootl<;gglng^  We 
all  recall,  too,  the  murderous  g.uig  w^  of 
the  postwar  Chicago  era  when  ths  rival iboot- 
legglng  motM  battled  It  out  on  the  streets. 
We  remember  the  machlne-g\in  noassai^res. 

"But  that  situation  has  chuxged.!  The 
modern  criminal  has  ttimed  'respectabl^'  and 
•polite."  He  moves  In  the  "best  of  circles.'  he 
dresses  well,  he  lives  in  the  bert  of  Neigh- 
borhoods; he  contributes  generously  toj  char- 
ities. But  if  you  Investigate  de«>ply  enough, 
you  will  find  that  undercover.  h»;  meeta  witii 
the  same  old  mobsters  of  old.  Tou  will  find 
that  he  has  Invested  his  Ul -gotten  moyys  In 
legitimate  business  and  often  is  uri^C  bit 
bankroll,  moreover,  to  finance  ^  arious;  types 
of  Ulegal  operations.  You  wlU  £nd.  to^.  that 
he  isn't  paying  his  fair  share  of  incomei  taxes. 
This  Is  the  'modem  criminal.'  and  it  la  up  to 
us  to  use  modem  tactics  againr;  him.     Con- 


stantly improved  laws  and  an  ever-rcaidy  seal 
to  prosecute  wrongdoers  must  l>e  an  4nawar 
to  our  hoodlums." 


1 


(Rxxn  the  Christian  Science  MonlU^  ot 
September  11.  1950) 

Snrr  ANncxncz  Law  Ourumolo  Put^jx 
BnriMG  Rackrs 
(By  Mary  Homadayi 

Finding  "obvioxis  deficiencies"  In  th^  gam- 
bUng  laws  of  the  48  States,  tlie  Aii|erlcan 
Bar  Association  Conuniaskm  oa  Orrianiaed 
Crime  has  urged  the  preparatlim  aim  sub- 
mission to  the  States  of  a  moc.el  anjtlgam- 
bllng  law. 

ERtablished  last  September  when  Senator 
■btcb  KxTAUTxa,  Democrat,  of 
asked  cooperation  of  the  bar  ataocta|lan  In 
the  work  of  tils  crime  invest  Igatlnf 
tee.  the  commission,  headed  by 
ert  P.  Patterson,  found  the  gami>llng  laws  ot 
many  Statss  so  poorly  drawn  a-vl  th^  proof 
demanded  so  unrealistic  that  ev  islon  Is  easy. 
Penalties  provided  are  frequen.ly  so  slight, 
the  commission  states,  as  to  amount  to  the 
quasi  licensing  of  gambling. 

The  committee  report  to  t>e  mbmljtted  to 
the  bar  association's  ho\xse  of  delegates  next 
week  says:  "This  code  should  be  designed 
to  prohibit  modem  forms  of  gamMlng  and 


modem  methods  of  conducting  ^^amb: 
eratlons." 

ticzD  BrrriNG  ctnati 


op- 


*Tt  sblMM  not  overlook  the  lmport|uice  of 
commmilKttODs  to  present-diiy  boMonato* 
Ing  and  betting  (Sftntkum.  It  should  pro- 
vide  for  rigid  prohlbltloos  of  tt*  use  of  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio,  and  te.evlslo^  facll* 


> 


ttics  tcr  tba  mmmUmtdkm  at  . 

taautkm.  m  vaO  as  the  taku^oM 
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A5n3 


wlU  tbe 
separate  and 


oCtliia 

wttbout  cmuae 
ftatcmlty  to  tbe 


tm- 

newmmper- 

wnnfed  by 

of 


nquor.  food,  and  otber  typaa  ot  IleeMea  of 
aatahlUhmanta  whlckj  pamtl 
thetm liii  ba 


,  md  loeal 

actively  coopgnrtw  vtth  ^■*"*— «-. 
tbcm  bow  to  erade  the  atmtaal  law.  or  oth- 
erwlae  partlc^mtes  In  the  aeUvUlsa  at  tbaae 
nolattae  tbe  1 1  liiiwl  taws. 

Appointment  tn  each  State  at  cAdal  < 


to  «0  :  

~  to  _ 

'  we  lost  so  biBy 
wtth  our  own  private  aSairs  that  we  don't 
pay  any  attentkxi  to  puhlte  prnlikmir 

Hoover,  iinafclnig  last  wsA  In  Oes 
w  a  rscon  to  tba  old  vlr- 
fB  oat  or  ABtrtca."    He 
of  tte  «Biif  at  hrtagrtty  and  the 
wotaag  at  palrtalliB. 

^  Hauisi    ribowBd   great   eonoem   over   dls- 
doaaras  of  dWKnor  in  high,  places  »rMt  tbe 

aortef  eode  at ^^ 

thadtftM 

Ttea    ts 
Hoover.  "Mcrwl  ted^natlaw  Is  en  Om 
again.-* 

Let  us  hope  that  Is  true.    It  !ls  not  i 
*>&t  as  we  would  like  to  see  tt.    Tlien  ht  stffl 
Inrtlnattott  to  ba 

_  np  OB.  the  part  at 
who  are 


There  beinc  no  objection,  the  letter 
onknd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoan, 


tcvcstlgatloas  dted  as  havlBc  pro- 
▼Msd  valoable  Infaraaatkm  are  ttooae  eoa- 
^  saa  vanowi  ctma  scoaj  *~~i~*r 
by  Oaw.  Barl  Wwma,  at 
[  the  ftvaHBaa  commtaloo  ap. 
pointed  by  Gov.  Thomaa  K.  Dewey,  of  Hew 
Tort 

In  Its  irewafcb  on  gambling,  the 
iiOB  tammt  that  except  iOr 
tlSK  at  caea  tracks  tn  97 1 
Of  fattHag  in  Nevada.  fMilHtm  Is  erery- 
^^mm  magal  in  the  xmited  Stefeas.  But  only 
batr  the  states  have  spedllc  statutes  out- 
lawing bookmaklng.  Tliey  make  no  provl- 
alow  tor  the  type  of  hnnkwrnkn^  q 
■7  afHti  wte  tafca  bats  by  ward  at 

Oidy  ftre  Stataa  ba«» 
directed  afatnat  poUcy  or 


^ 


to 
the  haxMla  of  the 
tng  with  mgaiilasd  crime,  the 
also  urged  support  for  many  ^ 
latlon  Intnxtaoed  Iq  tba  B^ty-aaeaad  Coo- 

CFeai  by  tba  Senate  Qima  T iI^Iim  Con. 

mlttaa  to  strengthen  the  powan  ef  tba 
•ral  aowareaaant. 

for  MUs 
In 
'  <>f  iVOrta  Biwa  aamntlal 
probttlt  tranaaBla- 
■on  of  beu  and  wages  across  State  nnaa. 
and  provide  bettar  mnans  of 
of 


are  wflttng  to  give  pro- 

In  letiau  for  *tww<»t«] 

ttM  ear*  of  oar  ptMltleal 

of  powtT  are  wnung 

favor,  we  should 

J  In  this  eountty. 

^or  «••  tba  paapla,  ma  laapnwatbla  for  this 

o<  tbb^  9fjm  voica  w»  can  rcmow 

^t>o  win  not  eooritaM  that  sort  at 
eren  though  tt  ^aaw  aoaaaOmaa  saaaa  tt 
rare. 

The  dtttenity  with  OB  b>  that  too  few 
the  moral  atamlna  to  mtm  the 
which  eona  witb  mtauBf  and  pcwer. 

Hoover  la  tlgbt  when  he  say»  we  need  to 
return  to  the  old  virtues.  Ix  Is  time  w>  stop 
•^Bcaatf  we  biad  (Mttpovm  the  Tan  Com- 
M—Mifc— ta.    It  ta  tboa  to  atop  and  take 

on  the  vana  at 


Lnprisooment  of  .^tsadate^  Press  Carre- 

spocdent  WLluan:^  N.  Oatb  'm  Czccbo- 

•lovakia 


itteo 

the  preeedcst  s^  fai 

to  press  !r««(kc& 

bad  been  here- 

be  ooa- 

■vortng  to  report 


■aagtava 

lite 

tf 

of 
the  truth 

Delta  Cbi  JolBB  In  urging  that  the 

States  OimiiiMaiit  realise  a  aolenm 

to  ba  wtiiHwiim  te  Rs  iCbrt£  to 

of  WUBam  Ovtls  by 

—       .  at  tts  command,  and 

to  obtain  asaiiisiiLu  tram  all  nattons  wtth 
which  we  w\»tnt»iw  dtiAaaatk;  ralatknia  ttat 
tte  rtghu  at  Aaartcaa  etttecns  abroad  wlu 
be  protected. 

eocaen  zvattam  the  eoaaplsstty  ot  the 
ttrnt  WUBam  Oatii  ptaanta.   It.  does 

action  which 
te  waMtog  e^en  tighter  the 
b]^barrler  prohMttng  a  free  flow  of  news 
between  the  waataad  tba  last.  It  commends 
rach  actkin  aa  flmt  tettlatad  by  the  Depart- 
of  State  in  termlnatli^  oade  ooaM«»- 
barctofcra  graatad  to  OmchoalovKkla. 
And  It  urgea  awst  Knawglj  that  r^jresenta- 
tiona  la  bato^  of  the  tepriaooed  Journalist 
ba  made  cmpbatle,  ana  frequent  enough  to 
Imprem  npoo  tbe  Caech  Oovemment  and 
others  rtomtnstad  tj  the  Sanat  Union  that 
the  Uniiod  Stataa  doaa  aot  eoMider  this  to 

be  a      "  '2 

fBitbfr  wgas  that  fiiii  pub- 
te  whatever  efforts  are  made 
to  aoKiteoe  the  Caech  Government  that  tba 
taprtKOBCBS  of  Wiiuam  Ottta  la  an  affesiit 
to  an  paopia  who  bailraa  la  fruiiiM  of 
ripiasakju  and  who  taiy  on  such  men  as 
Oatls  for  the  fiaeU  that  snake  it  poeBibie  to 
be  alwt  to  what  la  floCag  on  in  the  world. 

fitvoij  ccmstant  vlgl- 

te  devtalae  and  fiadtag  ways  not  now 

the  a^tenont   wrong 

<rf  the  Jiiinnalliiic  prc- 

whatever  cooperation 

can  extend  to 

who  may 

to  deal  wUh   the    forces 

an  ootpust  of  press  frcc- 


tD^dliapprove  proposed  Washli«to« 
"  raaadatary  panaKam  far 

Xa 


EXTENSION  OF  RSliARKS 


o^ 


HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 


cr  scicHi&Aj* 


m  THl  8BUTX  OF  THE  UMTRD  8TA 


f.  September  13.  19U 

Mr.  PreB^eut.  I  ask 
'  eonsent  that  there  be  printed 
tn  the  Ai>pcndix  of  the  Bkokb  a  letter 
twaa  the  dtattagatshed  JoumUisUc  fr»> 
tendty.  SKma  Ddta  Chi.  t:>  the  De> 
paitiMQt  of  SUte.  reganliiu:  the  Wll. 
""— iK.  Oatis  caae.  A  copy  of  this letltr. 


of  SIgBs  De:ta 
Cart  B.  Kesler.  editorial  wrner, 
Cliiragp  Dally  Kews.  chairman:   John 
**    "'  .     -       editor,   Longvirw 

;  C    Oay- 

Clobe- 

edlror, 

C  Walte.  presi- 

Southem 

Nr»s7>apera; 

adttor.  Edi'.cr  and 

WDaon .    V.'  :ii,li  ington 

united    :•  .-?S3.    Ted 

Kews,    MascQ 

le  Press  Gouv- 

,  N.   T  :    Sd   Dcoiey,   managing 

the   Denver   Post.    Prof.  Cllf- 

Sord  F.  WeiKle.  Institute  for  Jouraal- 

UfaJlStalty;  Vic- 

dlreciof. 

Oil 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuetday.  September  18,  1951 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  today.  September  18. 
celebrates  Ita  one  hundredth  birthday. 
The  story  of  the  Times  is  a  fascinating 
one.  with  many  I'ps  and  downs  and  con- 
tinued success  since  1896.  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Adolph  Simon  Ochs. 
Throughout  its  life  the  Times  has  been 
a  paper  of  courage,  honor,  and  greatness. 

The  people  of  Tennessee,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Chattanooga,  have  an 
esjjecial  Interest  and  pride  in  the  growth, 
development,  and  tremendous  success  of 
the  New  York  Times.  This  is  true  not 
only  because  we  of  Tennessee  acclaim  a 
remarkable  newspaper,  but  because 
Adclph  S.  Ochs  came  from  Chattanooga, ' 
Tenn.  As  a  young  man.  he  purchased 
the  New  York  Times,  in  1896,  and,  along 
with  Mr.  Sulzberger  and  General  Adler. 
Is  responsible  for  its  greatness  today. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  founder  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  which  is  still  owned  by 
the  Ochs  family,  and  this  newspaper,  in 
Its  field,  has  attained  and  maintains  the 
same  high  caliber  and  progressive  atti- 
tude as  the  New  York  Times. 

The  story  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  is  a  leg- 
end in  Tennessee,  and  especially  in  Chat- 
tanooga, and  it  is  the  story  of  how,  as 
a  young  man.  without  means  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  panic  of  1893.  he  came  from 
Chattanooga  to  New  York,  secured  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Times.  carrie<l  it 
through  many  turbulent  periods,  and 
built  it  into  one  of  the  world's  -gieat 
newspapers.  He  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

Adolph  Ochs'  brother.  Milton  Ochs. 
and  many  members  of  his  family,  are 
leading  citizens  in  Chattanooga.  Adclph 
Ochs  and  his  family  have  made  great 
contributions  to  the  development  of 
Tennessee.  The  Lookout  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Ochs  Memorial  Temple, 
the  Ochs  Highway  up  Lookout  Mountain. 
and  many  other  civic  improvements,  are 
testimony  of  the  continuing  interejit  of 
Adolph  Ochs  in  his  home  State.  We  of 
Tennessee  are  proud  of  Adolph  Ochs  and 
the  Ochs  family,  of  the  Chattamxjga 
Times,  and  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  story  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
accurately  told  in  the  well-written  book 
by  Meyer  Bergcr.  published  this  week. 
His  article  in  last  week's  Life  Magazine 
is  an  excellent  summary  of  this  fascinat- 
ing episode  in  American  history.  I 
should  like  to  include  all  of  the  article 
in  the  Record,  but  since  it  exceeds  the 
two-page  limit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  latter  part  of  the 
article,  which  begins  with  the  history  of 
the  New  York  Times  when  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  came  into  the  picture. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

j  DBirr    TOWAKO    TH>    SOCKS 

When  Jonea  died  in  1891  the  Times  was  on 
the  rocks.  Charles  Ransom  Miller,  editor  In 
chief,  a  learned  man  with  no  more  busineos 
senst  than  a  tree  stump,  got  some  Wall 
Street  money,  but  only  enough  to  rent  the 
planit  and  to  keep  an  ever-shrinking  payroll 
going.  As  the  staff  decreased,  news  fell  off 
In  quantity  as  well  as  In  quality.  Miller 
desperately  tried  to  stutt  space  with  cheap 
fiction  and  assorted  claptrap.  The  Times 
lumbered  toward  bankruptcy  and  extinc- 
tion. 

Ttte  saving  day  was  August  13.  1.896.  On 
that  day  the  Times  was  sold  at  receivers 
auction  to  a  group  of  Wall  Street  men  headed 
by  Spencer  Trask  and  to  a  stranger  to  New 
York  named  Adolph  Simon  Ochs.  a  38-year- 
old  Teunessean  who  secretly,  in  letters  to 
his  family,  had  confided' that  he  was  a 
scared  "greenhorn"  in  New  York  and  that 
ownership  of  the  Times  had  been  beyond  his 
wildest  dreams. 

ochs  was  the  son  of  poor  German  immi- 
grants. He  had  had  little  formal  s(5hooling. 
He  bad  been  a  barefoot  newsboy  in  Blnoz- 
vllla.  Tenn..  then  a  printer's  devil,  a  Ipurney- 
raan  printer.  In  1878,  at  the  age  of  20,  he 
had  borrowed  S250  to  start  as  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  and  had  converted 
it  into  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  South. 
He  had  lost  all  his  profits  in  real -estate  in- 
vestment and  had  come  to  New  York.  Just 
before  he  got  the  Times  he  had  wandered 
around  borrowing  a  few  thousand  here,  a 
few  thousand  there,  trying  to  keep  afloat. 
A  few  weeks  before  the  sale  of  the  Times  he 
had  Invested  $6  in  a  bicycle  stilt  and  had 
studied  the  big  city  from  the  scat  of  a  hired 
wheel.  When  the  time  for  the  great  deal 
came  he  had  $75,000,  all  borrowed,  to  put 
Into  it.  ; 

Though  he  bad  extraordinary  business 
genius  and  rare  newspaper  sense,  the  new 
Times  boss  was  singularly  Micawberlsh  and! 
occasionally  a  little  naive.  His  first  ac« 
after  he  had  been  formally  installed  In  what! 
had  been  Jones'  office  on  August  18,  1896J 
was  characteristic.  He  wrote  to  his  wife] 
Effie,  and  to  his  infant  daughter.  IphlgeneJ 
"Tht  first  New  York  Times  letter  sheet  i| 
use  carries  my  love  to  those  who  are  dearelj 
to  me  than  the  prize  I  have  won.  •  •  ^ 
An  army  of  men  stands  ready  to  carry  o\ii 
my  wishes.  I  have  succeeded  way  beyonq 
my  fondest  hopes,  and  with  God's  help  wll 
maintain  the  position  with  credit.  I  a 
a  lucky  feUow."  The  prize  was  a  shabb 
wreck  with  presses  shot,  fixtures  worn,  su 
piles  and  equipment  short.  The  army 
a  dispirited  staff  with  morale  all  but 
tirely  rubbed  off.  Joseph  Pulltxer 
World  and  WUllam  Randolph  Hearst  of  th^ 
Joiunal.  who  had  brought  the  new  "yellowl 
JouKnallsm"  to  New  York  with  great  profilj 
to  themselves,  were  inclined  to  write  Oc 
off. 

They  didn't  know  the  man.  A  maste: 
printer,  he  changed  the  hang-dog  typo 
graphical  look  of  the  paper  overnight.  B 
tossed  out  the  junk  that  Miller  had  used 
stuff  holes  with,  and  used  his  small  working 
capital  for  more  news.  He  introduced  new 
financial  features.  Jacked  up  Wall  Street  cov4 
erafl[e.  and  within  7  weeks  had  cut  expense^ 
drastically  by  eliminating  waste.  Within  4 
.^month  he  had  added  a  Sunday  magazine 
supplement  based  on  the  news  and  a  Sattir^ 
day  book  review. 

The  day  after  Ochs  took  over  on  Park  Ro^ 
he  ran  his  declaration  of  journalistic  prln'< 
clple  on  the  editorial  page.  He  pledged  that, 
maintaining  the  Raymond  and  Jones  tradl< 
tion.  he  would  present  news  "in  language 
parliamentary  In  good  society.-    He  prom- 


n.  supJ 

nay  wai 

>ut  en-^ 

of  th^ 


^ 


Ised  that  he  would  "give  the  nt  ws  impar- 
tially, without  fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any 
party,  sect,  or  Interest  Involved.'  In  other 
words,  the  Gray  Lady  was  not.  under  any 
circtmistances,  going  to  turn  gautly. 

While  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  kept  the  ^ew 
Yorkers  emotionally  high-pitched  and  ju^py, 
Ochs  shrewdly  accented  the  caln  and  s^>ber 
viewpoint.  Trade  papers,  clergrmen,  land 
editors  began  applauding  the  mlr«r-,;!ouS| res- 
urrection oi  the  Times.  Across  1 1*"  r^af. try, 
the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  ■''^oifaut, 
wrote:  "Realizing  that  the  sewer  i ..  i  iSorgue 
fields  were  fully  occupied  by  the  World  [and 
the  Journal.  Ochs  determined  to  issiie  a 
clean  paper  for  a  change.  Very  n.ucb  t4  the 
surprise  of  himself  and  New  York,  he  is 
ing  a  success  of  it." 

The  Tennessee  "greenhorn"  off<?red  a 
prize  for  a  Times  slogan  that  w3Uld  sf 
the  virginal  purity  of  the  newspiiper's 
content.  Before  the  contest  end  :d  he 
some  of  his  own.  including.  "It  wiU  not 
the  breakfast  Unen."  The  prize  went 
M.  Redfield.  of  New  Haven.  Conn.  ("All  the 
world  news,  but  not  a  school  for  scandal"), 
but  the  winning  slogan  was  junked.  Ochs 
had  made  up  one  he  liked  better.  He  bad 
taken  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  s  "All  thm 
news"  and  had  added  "that's  fit  to  prir  L" 

CAMBI.ra'S  CHANCE 

But  the  real  crisis  for  the  bi^sh  ymng 
man  lay  ahead.  Aware  that  the  newcjmer 
had  remarkable  newspaper  genius.  Pulitzer 
tried  to  smother  him  with  inkj  mveitlve. 
When  the  Spanish-American  War  brok^.  the 
sensation  Journals,  spending  mciney  Wildly 
for  lavish  coverage,  all  but  overwhelmed  the 
still  Impoverished  Times.  For  a  whue  it 
seemed  that  Ochs  might  have  wasted  his 
toU.  I 

He  took  a  desperate  gambler's  chknce. 
Xarly  in  October  1898  he  droppec  the  "^imes 
price  from  3  cents  to  1  cent.  ihougl|  the 
World  and  the  Journal  stUl  sold  fori  only 
2  cents.  While  his  friends  thoughtl  him 
financially  crazy  and  all  susplciotis  onlook- 
ers cried  that  he  was  deserting  his  dKnity 
to  compete  with  the  scandal  shei'U.  a  ught- 
llpped  Ochs  announced.  "It  is  the  pripe  of 
the  paper,  not  Its  character,  that  :s  chat 

He  all  but  held  his  breath  until  th^  tide 
turned.  It  did — dramatically.  CircuMtion 
tripled,  and  so  did  advertising.  By  1^  be 
had  increased  readership  froci  9.O90  to 
83.000.  In  another  year  the  figurt!  had  leaped 
to  102,000.  and  advertising  linage-  passefi  the 
5.000.000  mark.  On  August  14.  1!>00,  Sppncer 
Trask.  who  had  backed  Ochs  Li  the  1  reor- 
ganization of  the  Times,  reluctaritly  reljeased 
the  certificates  that  gave  Ochs.  by  the  terms 
of  their  contract,  majority  control  ok  the 
newspaper.  The  Micawber  strain  snowed 
through  the  night  this  deal  was  completed. 
"The  contract  I  made  In  1896.  '  he  write  to 
Kffie.  "is  ended.  My  title  Is  perfect.  Now 
I  am  monarch  of  all  I  stirvey,  and  noiie  my 
right  to  dispute."  | 

The  decades  from  the  hour  when  |  Ocha 
took  complete  control  of  the  Times  unjtU  he 
died  in  1935  brought  the  happy  matkirlxig 
of  the  Gray  Lady.  Och's  own  success  ^hook 
neither  his  poise  nor  his  principle.  H^  kept 
plowing  back  Into  the  Times  a  majoi^  pcw- 
tlon  of  the  profits,  striving  for  an  ever  bet- 
ter world  coverage.  When  he  had  to  tirrow 
more  than  $2,500,000  to  raise  "nmes  ■JTower 
In  what  Is  now  Times  Square,  he  piioudly 
refused  to  give  banker  creditors  a  dedaUed 
account  of  his  finances — something  jto  be 
expected,  he  exclaimed,  only  from  a  prtjspec- 
tlve  bankrupt.  As  his  name  became  l^own 
the  world  over,  rich  men  and  great  institu- 
tions sought  his  friendship  but  never 
dimmed  his  own  clear  view  of  hitnself. 
Invited  to  judge  a  Yale-Harvard  debate  In 
1908.  he  politely  t>egged  off  though  he  stood 
ever  In  awe  of  anything  scholarly.  "I  turned 
down  the  debate  bid."  he  confided  io  his 
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iMer  Mannle,  "on  t2M  theory  that  tbe  higfacr 
a  moDkmj  cttmlis  tiat  nan  t»  ahtnn  Ma  tau." 
Every  oaos  la  a  irtiU*  Iw  «o«M  gK  otf  a  pun 

•bent  tbt  4aii«er  or  an  Oeba.  toyli«  to  ptoy 
op  to  tbe  UoBc  tivntag  o«.  InatMd.  to  b* 
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The  Ttmes  printed  tt*  1m*  Park  Row 
on  New  Year's  Day  in  190i.  That  night  Ocba 
worked  his  new  prHHS  and  Unotypca  In  tba 
TamtT  for  the  AM  ttmt,  wltbout  kMlsf 
By  now  ttHa  Mr.  IDcavber  from 
bad  real  rlKht  to  gloat  that  be.  a 
r-bankrupt.  bad  brou^t  a  dying  news- 
fmpex  to  new  Ufe  and  boosed  It  in  the  finest 
BTwapaper  plant  in  the  world — all  wltbln 
lass  than  9  yeaxa. 

Working  for  bias  now  •■  oBaai^tnj  editor 
was  Carr  Vattel  Van  Anda.  a  lameitabie 
man  steeped  in  science,  mathematlea,  aad 
newspaper-making,  whose  cold,  pinfresheisl 
stare  was  secretly  referred  to  as  "the  death 
ray."  Ochs  bad  hired  Yan  Anda  away  from 
tbe  New  York  8«m.  and  the  two  men  amds 
probably  the  keenest  >wiiasllelh  team  tn 
blstoT7.  In  AprU  1904.  by  anmignBant  with 
the  Times  of  London,  they  acoopad  the  net 
o<  the  World  on  tbe  Japanese  Rqssfam  naval 
•ngaeement  off  Port  Arthur,  getting  tbe  re- 
port by  the  first  wireless  war  dispatch  ever 
sent  from  a  correspondent's  craft  at  sea. 
Three  years  later  they  ran  the  first  wlrelsm 
prim  dlsfiatch  ever  sent  acrom  the  Atiantie 
00  tt*  Ttznes'  front  page  on  October  18,  1907. 
Pioneering  or  keeping  p*ce  with  every  for- 
ward leap  of  wireless  and  radio,  they  woe 
unmatched  in  their  news  pursuit  at  avlatloa 
and  cxplaratloo — from  OammodOKa  Bctfiert  K. 
Peary-s  dlM»v«ry  d  the  north  Pole  tn  1900 
to  Boald  Amundsen's  discovery  of  the  South 
Pole. 

Although  the  Times,  like  most  other  news- 
PC'P*'**  Pissed  out  on  the  Wright  brothers' 
flight  at  Klttyfaawk  tn  1903.  tt  made  up  for 
that  lapse  after  Vac  Anda  came  to  tbe  paper. 
On  May  29,  1910,  he  snatched  the  Glenn 
Cortlm  Albany-Kew  York  flight  story  from 
vadar  the  nose  at  the  World,  which  had  pot 
up  tlO.COO  as  prim  for  the  flight.  Van  Anda 
secreUy  hired  a  special  rcporter-fUIed  train 
to  foUow  the  plane's  pf  rigi  ssi  down  the  Hud- 
son^ trldc  the  World  had  overlooked  The 
TImm  reported  every  pham  at  this  pioneer 
air  Journey  and  mada  the  most  of  it. 


Ttnunc 

Van  Anda's  mathematical  genltu  and  his 
general  knack  for  figuring  anything  out  by 
eold  fcvmula  dismayed  opposition.  When 
the  Uner  Titanic,  on  maiden  voyage  from 
ftigland.  flashed  a  call  for  help  from  mld- 
AUantlc  on  Sunday  Dlght.  Aiwll  14,  1912.  and 
then  fell  silent,  the  Times'  news  bom  believed 
that  she  had  gone  down.  Other  edttors.  be- 
bw'tog.  as  tiaey  repmtedly  raad  and  beard. 
that  the  TUmHc  wm  unatnkaUc.  waited  for 
lurlher  word  tmn  her.  While  they  waited. 
Van  Anda — aeUng  on  the  logical  conviction 
that  the  ship  s  silence  meant  she  was  gone, 
with  most  of  her  2.180  psssi  i^us  pul  out 
a  TIOMs  story  that  scooped  tbs  world.  The 
story,  of  course,  stood  up.  When  iiiiia  dilpa 
put  mto  Hew  York  a  few  days  lator.  bis 
coldly  calculated,  leak-proof  eoverage  gave 
*he  Ttame  a  15-page  versios  of  the  greatest 
sea  dtsaaler  in  history  thst  no  other  publlca- 
tloa  even  remotely  matched.  This  achieve- 
ment beeama  part  of  IndeatiMoUMa  Van 
Anda  legend. 

Tbe  managing  editor^  handling  of  World 
War  I  news  was  a  eompaalon  piece.  Be 
studied  every  aTsUable  military  naap.  an- 
ticipated ma}<v  campaigns,  aoctu^tcly  shift- 
ed bis  correspondent  to  vantage  points. 
Prom  begtnnln*  to  end  he  outdistanced  and 
oatguessed  all  competition. 

Thriving  under  sadi  leadership,  the  Times 
was  yet  almost  wrsekad  by  an  event  late  In 
Wortd  War  X.  One  Suaday  night  In  Septem- 
ber 1918.  Charles  Miller,  whom  Ochs  bad 
retained  as  editor-in-chief,  wrote  s  piece  ad- 
vocating onnaMrialion  of  Austria's  first  bid 


^of^  a  •'nanblnding"  peace  dlscuaaloa. 
WMppod  by  desire  for  the  entsny's  onoon- 
dttloBal  surrsiMtar.  pubUc  reaction  was  im- 
mediate and  fx%Mntng  WrstbTul  letters, 
telegrams,  and  eabtas  lashed  the  sdttorlal  as 
cowardly  aad  as  pso-Oer^Mm.  AMaMisd 
aids  tztod  to  pmsinAe  oais  to 
be  bad  not  seen  the  edttorlal 
ttgot  Into  print — whicJi  was  troe. 
Oefas  rtfOMd.  T  have  always  accepted  pub- 
lic praise  and  pubUc  approval  of  the  many 
great  editorials  Mr  MlUer  has  written  for 
the  Times.  When  there  is  blame  liMtiMl  of 
I  aniit  ahara  that  tooi- 

Btf  prospered  with  the  corn- 
tag  of  peaee.  By  IMi  its  drculatlan  and  r 
Ochs  had  soared  to  S90,8Ca. 

Tbe  brilliant  editing  of  Van  Aula  won  the 
Tlmm  tvtOBVte  In  BsMi  wmmB J  imBDie  f^nm 
joumallsUc  beatt.  It  wm  Taa  Aa«a  who 
first  publlclaed  Albsrt  ■'^^Hii  aad  wbo  Snt 

the  potentlamim  of  atomic  energy.  In 
19::2  the  managing  editor  leaped  on  a  dis- 
patch about  tbe  opening  of  Tutankhamen's 
tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  i>fw  Utzor 
and  exploited  It  eo  deftly  la  thrTbnm  that 
it  hers  me  a  conversation  pAsos  acrom  tbe 
Katfcm.  It  appears  that  amcs^  bis  otbar 
talento  Van  Anda  noasbered  ^yptolocy.  At 
bis  oAce  desk  late  one  night  he  deduced 
frcta  photographs  of  hieroglyphics  taken 
from  the  Pbaraoh'is  tomb  that  Horembeb, 
Tutankhamen  "a  military  diiaf .  had  altia  the 
king.  Ttm  dedoctian  was  confltiaed.^  Only 
the  Tlmm  cotdd  have  scored  a  scoop  on  a 
story  S.030  years  cdd. 

Prom  a  competitor's  viewpoint,  tbe  Times 
could  be  ^ast  m  irrttatlngly  eompetcnt  on 
the  hottest  news  story.  On  Friday.  May  13, 
1927.  a  rising  young  eaecutlve  In  tte  Times 
organiiatkm.  Arthur  Hays  SuUbeigar.  ez- 
temporaasaasly  dictated  by  telephone  s  lils- 
torie  oral  eontxact  *'*'*'**"g  the  Ttnoes  to  buy 
a  flight  story  from  a  yottog  pilot  of  whom 
few  people  bad  ever  beard.  Mine  d^a  latar 
tbe  newapsfwr  had  the  most  exctting  admn- 
turs  story  la  asodem  blstary.  which  it  frcxit- 
psged  with  the  banner  beadttae:  "Undbergb 
dom  it.     To  Parte  la  SS^  homa." 

la  the  late  twantftm  the  Gray  Lady  kept 
*■■■■«  a  waralng  finger  in  the  paper's 
fhiaactal  eolumna.  Repeatedly  *i— «»*dTr  D. 
Moyes.  tbe  toianrtal  editor,  had  gHady  in- 
sisted mln  WM  Inevitable.  The 
of  oourse.  in  no  mood  for 
strictures.    When  tba  rnibnim  eaam  Mb  la 

1038.  the  newspaper  ttartf  WW  batter  aqolppad 
than  OMSt  to  stirvlve  the  lists iimliiii  that 
foUowsd.  After  bis  real-estate  venture  in 
Chattanooga.  Ochs  had  never  Invested  in 
anything  bat  aovemaassU  bonds.  In  tbe 
TiBM^  aad  Its  paper-oilil 

Locking  to  the  future.  Oda 

pected  that  JuUus  Oi^»  Adler.  one  of  bla 
alster'S  eons,  adght  eventually  take  over. 
Bta  Mam  bad  bsen  dianged  in  1917.  however. 
whan  hte  dawghter  had  married  Arthur  Hays 
Solitergcr.  then  a  boylab  llemtsnsnt  of  ar- 
tllkry.  Ochs  had  not  rejotead  at  tbte:  he 
bad  waated  someone  with 

for  HdilgsiMi.  aad  yonag 

hte    forebears   on    the   asateraal    skte    was 
George    Waablngtonls    bodyguard — had    no 
prtater^  Ink  bft  bis  mfe 
IWittliij  klm  ttarovgh  a  ^  _    ,^ 

ship  at  the  Times  Just  about  tte  ttaie  Adler 
came  back  from  the  war  In  Prance — with 
several  decorations  for  tasTSty — to  resume 
hte  choree  on  ttie  paper. 

By  the  thirties  Ochs  was  falling  pbyateaUy. 
Most  of  the  men  he  bad  grown  up  with  were 
already  gaw.  He  iiiMbii  asiil  a  seiloua  kid- 
ney opcratkm.  then  lapssd  Into  meUncboUa. 
A  white  Buute  bad  devtioped  above  hte  aquare 
face,  and  he  was  flattered  when  frlenite  mw 
In  him  a  llkrnoss  to 
began  neglecting  to 


Biaralng.    He  even  stopped  opening  feia  m^n 
He  BO  longer  appeared  at  his  desk 

«»ny  la  AprU  1935.  at  77  ymza  of  age.  Ochs 
aUraculonsty  wMgyed  out  of  melancholia  11 1- 
erafly  overnight.     Be  ^topipeA  mto  General 

^f*"^  "•?v***°'***'*y  Chipper,  though 

be  had  wasted,  and  hte  dotbes  hung  on  his 

announced  that  he  was  going  to 

^  to  stralgfatan  oat  affairs  on  his 


At  1  p.  m.  on  April  8.  Jmt  after  he  got  back 
tothe  eecoe  of  hte  llzst  Jeoraaltetic  venture, 
0«9is  fsn  iiaiiRw.luui  m  ha  mt  at  luncheon 
with  hte  teotber  Milton  and  R  B.  Walker  a 
Chattanooga  llmw  editar.  He  died  2  hoxirs 
later  in  a  local  sanitarium,  viettm  of  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 

At  Ochs'  death,  tbe  aewsp^wr  that  wm 
▼Irtaoey  |tte  sreatloa,  bad  achieved  s  dally 
of  <iM80.  The  wreck  be  bad 
faora  ago.  with  soeb  bntii  cnde. 
»~  ■^•»  *«^  "»»»  psesagxms  news- 
-  -  to  the  world.  Hte  wUl  left  contnOI^ 
toterest  tn  the  TImm  in  trust  to  the  Sula- 
bergers'  son  and  daughters. 

TBS  UmmSMH  rrrtw 

The  first  major  news  bmt  after  Sulzberger 
became  publisher  traced  back  more  than  8 
to  the  hour  when  he  bad  dietated  the 
_"  contract  by  telephone.  One  alt- 
ta  Dacember  183&,  Undbcrgb  sum- 
(Deak)  Lyman,  the  Times 
to  the  Dwli^t  Morrow  home  m 
Mre  ttM  ll!^  then  lived.  The 
two  men  bad  bsen  warm  friends  for  years; 
Dsak  bad  covered  the  Lmdbergh  beby  k'.dnap 
story  and  the  Hauptmann  trial.  To  Deak. 
and  to  Deak  alone,  that  wintry  tftemoon  in 
the  MoRow  parlor.  Lindbergh  eonflded  that 
be  was  taklag  hte  faaHly  into  volnntary  exUe 
Ui  Britain,  becaoss,  sines  tbe  death  of  his 
first  son.  be  wm  constaatty  bothered  bv 
crank  letters  and  threats  agahMt  his  wife 
and  remaining  child.  The  Times,  by  agree- 
ment with  Lindbergh,  broke  the  story  on 
Monday  morning.  December  23.  when  the 
ttarms  at  am  with  hte  family,  "n-.e  item 
brought  Intsmational  xiproar.  Deck's  re- 
ward was  a  Pxilltaer  prise,  one  of  the  22  now 
held  by  tbe  Times. 

In  1938  f^ilrtwigsi  elearsd  decks  fcr  ac- 
tlop-  Ha  shortly  dtepossd  of  some  minor 
OMfBilae  lamatments  of  tbe  Times  dis- 
carded the  rotugiavure  etctkui.  ran  picture 
spreads  la  a  greatiy  Imfrotsd  Sunday  mag- 
azine, pot  nsore  photographs  into  the  daUy 
A  Hess  ef  tbe  Week  to  Review 
feattB«r  for  the  Anday  paper,  launched  in 
^aaaary  Ittf.  barawie  In^tantiy  popxiiar.  So 
did  new  food  and  style  pages — features  that 
Ochs  had  tended  to  sh/  away  from.  An 
annual  fashion  show  was  Lnsuruted  to  stim- 
tilatc  fashion  advcrtlstng.  Thezi  came  Sun- 
day, and  finally  daily,  cromwurd  poolee 

Tbe  new  puhlisbar  smrmlili  iT  s  younger 
executive  staff:  Bdwlu  Jbmm  as  managing 
editor.  Cfcartm  Man  m  edltarlal  chief.  Tur- 
ner CaHadge  m  executive  managing  editor. 
Lester  MarkH  as  Sunday  editor.  More  and 
more  womea  were  hired  for  major  editorial 
Jobs — tbe  Btost  notable  being  Anne  OUare 
Mccormick,  naamd  to  the  editorial  board. 
Both  foreign  aad  doaaeatlc  news  stafla  were 
ezpaaded.  SoUieiger  m  publisher  and  Gen. 
eral  Adler  aa  genmal  manager  asstimed  a 
closer  ralatlonsb^  soctslly  and  profession, 
ally,  with  thsir  aidm  ttan  the  Victorian 
Orbs  bad  allowed. 

ktie  In  Ochs*  ralgn.  the 
ly  acbiered  eomplete  po- 
litical IndependeBee.  It  opposed  a  third 
term  for  Rooeerelt  In  1940  because  it  dis- 
liked hte  coort-packSag  plan  aad  as  Sulz- 
berger put  It.  *nite  expressed  deelre  to  send 
rrsigrem  hooae.'*  The  paper  went  back  to 
supporttng  Boosevdt  in  1944,  charging  Dewey 
with  failure  to  repodlate  isolatlontets  in 
the  Bepobllcac  Party  who  were  fighting 
Imd  V— B  and  universal  military  training 
legldatloa — for  which  the  Times  had  con- 
sistently   -'-  • 
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BMh  <hirtf>t  axKl  stac*  World  War  IX  (wbil* 
OmSaTMEtar  VMtt  to  Hew  Ouiaea  in  com* 
hudO  of  the  SUth  DtTt»k)B)  the  new  pub- 
Ukber  ha*  flown  In  tnd  out  of  the  great 
trouble  »pot«  of  u  warrlns  world.  He  took 
Just  prMe  in  thjB  Time*'  llHt-rate  corerage 
of  the  war.  Twb  Tlnoee  men— Byron  Darn- 
toa  and  Bobtrt  Poat— died  in  combat.  An- 
oUMT  "ttanm  nun.  WiUlam  L.  lAurencc.  waa 
ntrtted  away  from  the  oflJce  by  the  Army 
one  morning  in  i»45  to  act  a«  tecret  biog- 
rapher to  the  atom-bomb  project,  and  wrote 
the  eynritneaa  account  of  the  A  bomb  at- 
tacks on  Nagasaki. 

In  November  1©44.  toiirln«  the  Pacific  bat- 
tle area*.  Sulzberger  and  Catledge  saw  the 
first  B-aS's  talce  off  from  Salpan  to  batter 
Tokyo,  and  that  aame  night  came  under  at- 
tack a^  Japaneac  tbipa  acreamed  down  to 
blow  up  a  bomb-packed  B-3y  on  the  airstrip. 
Smper«  zinged  at  them  later  on  Peleliu,  but 
the  pubiuher  •eensed  to  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment! Catledge.  a  dry -humored  Mia»ta«lp- 
pUn.  later  confided  that  through  it  all.  he 
was  "calm  quite  beyond  the  call  of  Impulae." 
The  Gray  Lady  plainly  took  the  war  as  might 
be  expected. 

All  through  World  War  n  Sulzbagcr  had 
fussed  with  plana  for  postwar  ezpsoialon. 
By  February  IMS  the  Times  had  a  great  new 
wing  on  lu  Porty-thlrd  Street  home,  giving 
it  50  percent  greater  production  capacity, 
air  oocMtitlonlng.  greater  recreational  and 
latnlBg  space,  and  the  greatest  press  capacity 
I  to  Its  history.  On  one  recent  8iwday  It  ran 
off  mors  than  1.000.000  3«}-p«ge  papers,  each 

weighing  mo.-*  than  4  pounds.  This  edition 
alone  took  $295,300  worth  of'  newsprint  and 
t3.6B6  worth  of  ink.  At  that.  30  columns 
Of  advertising  were  left  out  because  the 
pt— n  couldnt  handle  that  much  more. 

The  quest  for  self- improvement  goes  on 
restlessly  and  ceaselessly.  Late  at  night,  in 
his  tower  bedroom  In  the  Forty-third  Street 
bulldinf,  Sulaberger  keeps  tuned  In  on  radio 
station  WQXR.  which  he  bought  for  the 
paper.  On  sleepless  night*  he  Jots  down 
endleaa  memoranda  on  instructions  for 
changes  In  the  ways  of  the  Times. 

But.  however  remote  the  massive  modem 
Instttuiiob  is  from  Henry  Raymond's  candle- 
lighted  shop  of  a  century  ago.  the  most  Im- 
portant ways  of  the  Times  probably  will 
never  change.  Recently  a  harassed  cltlaen 
called  the  Times.  Frenzied  with  anxiety  over 
the  likelihood  of  an  atomic  disaster  blowing 
the  world  to  pieces,  he  asked  what  the  Times 
would  do  in  such  an  awful  event.  The  Times 
voice  waa  cooUy  assuring:  "TTie  Times  wUl 
give  oumplete  coverage." 

It  was  really  ttM  voice  of  the  same  old 
Gray  Lady. 
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Communism  and  Its  Method  of  Operation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

or  Nxw  jiasrr 

IN  THE  SKNATl  OP  THE  XJOTTSD  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  19.  1951 
Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President. 
I  »5:k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printjed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought - 
provoking  article  written  by  one  of  New 
Jersey's  leadU«K  la^Tcrs,  Judge  Fred  O. 
Sttticel.  Jr..  of  Newark,  which  apprared 
In  the  Caldwell  Progress  on  AugxISflO 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko, 
as  follows: 

TBS  Jvxtex  San 

Jostlce  Robert  H.  Jackson,  of  the  United 
Stataa  Supttom  Oosvt,  was  the  prosecutor 
mt  the  tamous  VtmnatMrg  trial,  tacfors  an 


ani 

mat 

emif 


Xntematlosud    Court.   o<    Zfaals 
violating  international  law     A  realM 
always  In  touch  with  the  stream  oi  Ote, 
was  new  mors  so  than  when  in  bis  eon 
Ting  opintem  tn  State  v.  Den^tM,  bs  to  beau- 
tiful iw»y*«c»  described  c<wiiiiilils«  and  ;ts 
method  of  ojpsrmtkm.    State  ▼.  DeumiB 
the  ease  InvalTlsf  the  Conmi 
convicted  before  Jiid0e  Medina  <rf  vtolatloii 
of  tae  conspiracy  provisions  al  the  Smith. 
Act,  enacted  by  the  Cosigrcss  c€  the  United 

SUtss  

Tt*  Justice's  words  should  be  widely  clr- 
eutafed  and  not  msrety  cncaaed  in  an 
ion  tMChing,  In  tbe  matn.  ooly  tawfi 
hop«-my  example  in  making  it  available  t« 
the  iHSaders  of  the  CaldweU  Progress  win  bi 
followed  by  other  publtcaticns.  Here  is  what 
he  slid: 

"Qommunlsm.  the  antltbcals  of  anarch- 
ism,! appears  today  as  a  closed  system  od 
thoi^ht  representixv  Staltn'S  •uslon  d 
Lenais  version  of  Marsism  As  an  Idecrtqo 
it  is|  not  aaw  at  spontancooa  protest  arWai 
fron  American  worldng-daH  eapertance.  I 
is  a  complicated  systiim  ot  assomptknu 
based  on  European  history  and  conditiona 
shrduded  in  an  obscure  and  amblgucu 
vocabulary,  which  alltxres  our  ultraaapiil* 
ticated  intelligentsia  more  than  our  hard 
headed  working  people,  rrom  time  to  tim 
It  champions  all  BMimer  at  eatises  an< 
grievances  and  makaa  affiances  that  ma 
add  to  lU  foothold  tn  government  or 
barrass  the  authorities.  I 

"The  Communtet  Party,  nevertheless,  doej 
not  seek  Its  strength  prttnarily  in  numbcn 
Its   aim   is   a   relatively   sman   party   whoa 
strength  is  in  selected,  dedicated, 
natled,    and    rlgkUy    disciplined 
From  established  policy  it  toicratflB  no  drvl  • 
ation  and  no  det>ate.    It  se^s  msmlMrs  tha  ; 
are,  or  may  be.  secreted  in  strategic  poal  i 
In  transportation,  coaununlcatkna.  indostr]  , 
government,  and  e8|>ecially  in  labor  tmloB  ( 
where  it  can  compel  onplojvn  to  accept  vJl 
retain  its  members.    It  also  seeks  to  bdl  • 
trate   and   control   organlaatkms  of  profi 
siooal    and    other    groups.     Tbroogb 
placements  in  positions  of  power  it  seeks  a 
leverage  over  society  that  will  make  up  t  x 
power  of  coercion  irtut  it  lacks  in  power  ^ 
pefsuaslon. 

"The  Communists  have  no  scruples 
sabotage,  terrorism,  assasstnatkin.  < 
diaprder;  but  violence  to  not  with  tbcnuti 
with  the  anarchists,  an  end  in  itself.  Tne 
C(Mnmimlst  Party  advocates  force  only  wbep 
prudent  and  profitable.  Their  stratccy 
stealth  precludea  presaatiire  or  uncoordtnatdd 
outbtirsts  of  vioiaea.  aaespt,  of  course,  wtac^ 
tti|  blame  will  be  piaeed  on  ataooldBts 
tlian  their  own.  Tbty  resort  to  vlolai^  la 
to  I  truth,  not  as  a  principle  but  aa  i  a 
expedient.  Force-ee- violence,  as  they  wou  d 
resort  to  it,  may  never  be  necessary,  becau  le 
InlUtration  and  deceptioxi  may  be  enough. 
iForce  would  be  utiUaed  by  the  Oa 
xnunist  Party  ^ot  to  destroy  govsmmant  bit 
for  its  captureY  The  OcHnmtmist  leeognla  s 
thst  an  establHb«d  goeswnwisnt  to  ooatnH  tt 
modern  tecbnelosfy  canrwit  be  ovHtbrown  ff 
foijce  until  it  is  about  ready  to  fall  at 
owk  weight.  Concartad  uprtstaig.  * 
is  io  await  that  ccoittBfency  aaA 
is  ^een<  not  as  a  sudden  C|>ftsode.  but  as  ttm 
coasumnvatinm  of  a  long  process 
"tOoaaauailirt  tsrhniqpia  tn  Vam 
a  lk«e  gtjfmnmtat  waa  diartoaad  by  tha  eo^ 
d  e(Ut  in  which  tbey  seized  power  in 
Slovakia.  Tbere  the  Communist  Party.  di^-> 
ing  its  p>r«p«ratory  stage,  claimed  and 
ce?red  protsction  for  Its  firaadona  of 
press,  and  assembly.  PretaadBng  to  ba  titt 
anptbar  poUtlcal  party,  it  eventually 
coitceded  partlcipatfton  in  govomment,  wb^ 
it  entrenched  reliable  memhwa  cb^fefly 
control  of  police  and  Inlormatkm  senrli 
Wien  the  Qoveraiaant  faced  a  foreign  aid 
dfO^Bsatle  erteta.  ttaa  Orwwminlrt  Fvty  bfd 
eatabWsbed  a  letieraga  at^txic 
thteaten  ctvU  war.  In  •  psriod  ot 
Um  Communist  plan  imfoiilsrt  and  tbs 
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■Mot  at.  for.  and  by 
VWUzDrtcy.  wbo  to  IMS.  wrocc.  "In 
<  tbe  Soviet  state  I  natnrally 
plaee  for  freedom  at  sptscb. 
for  tba  (om  of  aodaUma.* 

■o  contract  is 
and  integrity  and  buucaly  of 
parucipanta.    Hence,  to  evtfmttac  SB] 
posal.  contract,  syeement.  treaty. 


liBC  tte  Fombura  bcarla  labid  that  a 

rcaorto  to  tratb  as  an 
on  prtectpl*.  tbat  Ua 
is  that  the 


i  »  IMtmwi  to  1 
To  be  eorvMd  bf 
mean  canttBosd 
nite  tiBic.  to  make  and 
the  Western  World  strone  but  tt  Is  f s 
ter  to  make  suc^  sacrifices  than  to 

to  ba  tullad  fcnto  the  alav^  o( 
or  by 

to 
k> 
tbe  price  ot  Ubsr^. 


al 
oi 


G.  Rkkr 

afVi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK ; 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  wnnciW 

IN  THX  8BIATS  OP  IBB  UHflgD  ^AT«S 

IS.  11 


In 


>f 


Hr.  MOODY,    Mr.  Pmklent 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoks 
wfaldi  appeal  »rt  in  tte 
yesterday  regartting  actiOD  taken  by  ttie 
pKMident  of  ttie  umxsilj  U  Vi 
IwtlrattM  tiMt  at  thai 
cannot  accuse  pcraoi 
be  held  respooslbie. 

There  being  do  ob^cctioo.  ttie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  l^scoo. 
aa  follows: 

Fl    ■■WW  RicHKT  Losaa  Post  at 


to 


CwmsxmKsnuM.  Ta* 
Unlverstty  of  Vbgtnti 
Its  prnCsssBM  fihrn  his 
VFoodtow  minauMhoai  of 
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farllltlat.  I«  firm  evidence  that  wtthin  the 
frmmework  at  alert  8t«t«  governments  and 
our  redera)  aTBtcm  tt  U  poaalble  to  meet 
complex  Interatate  problenu.  without  new 
or  additional  burd^naooM  tazea  and  with- 
out tlM  BMd  for  Pederal  lnt«rT«ntlon. 


Ruiso-PoUsh  Relaiioas  and  the  Murders 
in  the  Katyn  Fareit 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  Kvw  ToaK 
XM  TKX  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXaBNTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1951 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fbl- 
lowlns  speech  made  on  the  Voice  of 
Amer.ca  proflrram  of  April  25.  1951, 
which  reached  the  Iron-curtain  coun- 
triei.  gives  facts  in  support  of  the  charge 
that  the  Rtusians  were  responsible  for 
the  murders  of  the  15.000  Polish  o£Bcers 
and  soldiers  in  the  Katyn  Forest: 

Thla  week,  in  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  the 
•plrlt  which  no  police  inquisitor  can  enter, 
the   PoUah   people  are  obaenrtxkg   a  gloomy 
annlveraary.     They    are    remembering    that 
fateful  moment,  on  April  36.  1943.  when  the 
Kremlin  suddenly  broke  ofiT  all  relations  with 
the   Polish   Ocitrernment-in-e«lle,   giving   as 
pretext  the  fact  that  the  Government  bad 
rantured  to  ask  for  an  impartial  commis- 
sion   of    inquiry   of    the    International    Red 
Croas   to   find   out   how  four-tbousand-odd 
Polish  o.'*.c«r8  had  died  In  the  Katyn  Forest, 
and  what  had  happaned  to  an  additional 
eleven -thousand -odd     who     had     vanished 
without     a     trace.     Because     the     Kremlin 
blocked  an  impartial  Inquiry,  tbe  name  of 
the  Sovtet  Government  has  not  been  cleared 
to  this  day  and  the  nystery  of  the  death 
aad  disappearance  of  15.000  Polish  officers 
kas  remained  unsolved.     Private  committees 
have  sine*  been  set  up.  notable  among  tbem 
beUtg  tbe  American  Conunlttee  for  the  In- 
VOTHgatlon   of   the  Katyn   Uaaaacre.  whose 
etaalrman.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  was  formerly 
ABMtes's     Ambassador    in     Poland.    That 
OQmmittee  has  been  gathering  evidence  for 
years,  'the    oAclal    Soviet    Oovernioent    re- 
port, the  offlcial  German  Government  report, 
the  offlcial  Polish  Government  report,  testi- 
mony from  medical  doctors  from  Aaany  lands 
who   examined   the   rotting   corpses   in   the 
Katyn   Forest,   testimony  from  Polish  Army 
oBkemn  wtio  survived   tbe   bolocaust.    testi- 
mtmf  frooB  aH  who  have  evidence  to  offer. 
Today,  on   the   eighth   anniversary  of   tlie 
rupture  of  Soviet-Polish  relations,  and  a{j- 
proximately  a  decade  after  the  murders  in 
the   Katyn    Porest    occurred,    tbe    American 
eonunlttee  announced  that  it  Is  setting  up 
a  oommlsslon  of  jurists  and  lawyers  to  ex- 
amine all   the   accumulated  erldenes  and 
•staMish  the  ascertainable  facts  for  all  the 
world  to  pronounce  Judgment. 

TIM  PoUah  Oovemment  with  which  Stalin 
hroke  off  relations  on  April  36.  1SM3.  was  the 
Polish  Government  in  exile,  with  public 
headquarters  in  London,  and  underground 
hsadqusrfrs  Inside  Poland.  In  was  this 
Polish  Oovsnunent  which  had  preserved 
Poland  from  onHaHoration  with  Hitler,  which 
had  rssistad  Wttim  even  in  those  terrible 
days  of  IBM.  when  St&Iln  was  allied  with 
Hitler  in  the  partition  of  Poland.  It  was 
tbta  Oovarnment  wblch.  ss  soon  as  Hitler 
attacked  Stalin.  t«>erously  acrsed  to  forgive 
and  forset  the  Russian  missslim  It  was 
thLt  Oovenunen:  whose  undwyoimd  fOrcss 
had  unce.asingly  harried  the  OeciBaa  linsa 
of  commn  pication  tJut  ran  throufh  Potahd 


into  the  BoTlet  Utilon.  It  was  this  Oorem- 
ment  which  had  led  the  two  heroic  insur- 
rections in  Warsaw  wbicb  will  go  down  in 
history  as  two  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
man's  long  struggle  against  tyranny.  But. 
by  1043,  the  tide  of  bahle  was  turning  In 
Russia,  and  Stalin  was  already  laying  tbe 
plans  for  the  annexation  of  all  bis  neighbor 
states  through  Soviet  puppet  governments. 
For  the  Poles  he  had  set  up  a  puppet  council 
at  Lublin,  and  was  seeking  for  a  pretext  to 
break  cS  relations  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment in  exile  and  the  Polish  underground 
army.  "Ate  pretext  be  chose  was  as  sinister 
as  tbe  act  of  rupture  itself. 

Tbe  London   Polish   Gov«7iment  bad  fc«- 

some  time  been  pursuing  Its  simple  duty  of 
trying  to;  learn  the  wherealxnits  and  fate  of 
some  15.0OO  Polish  officers  of  all  ranks  from 
generals  to  noncoms.  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  |)y  the  Red  army,  when  it  attacked 
Poland  fMim  the  east  in  1939.  These  officers 
had  orHrtiislly  numbered  15.400.  but  (or  18 
months  now  only  400  continued  to  communi- 
cate with  their  families.  whUe  IS.OOO  had 
disappeared  without  a  trace.  Oencral  Slkor- 
skl.  General  Anders.  General  Berling,  and 
Ambassador  Clechanowskl  had  repeatedly 
inquired  about  their  whereabouts  and  re- 
peatedly asked  tar  their  release  to  officer  the 
new  Polish  Army  being  built  up  under  the 
Stalin-SUcorski  agreement.  Repeatedly.  Sta- 
lin. Molotov.  Vyshinsky  bad  answered  that 
these  men  had  been  rtisased.  that  they  were 
on  their  way  to  the  recruiting  centers,  that 
they  had  crossed  some  remote  frontier,  that 
they  would  soon  turn  up.  Tbe  answers  were 
contradictory,  but  always  a^eed  that  the 
men  had  all  been  released.  Finally,  on  April 
13. 1943.  the  German  Government  annouiKXd 
that  it  bad  uncovered  the  corpses  of  11.000 
Polish  officers,  bviried  in  tbe  Katyn  Forest 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  10  miles 
from  Smolensk  in  the  German-occupied  area 
of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Stalin,  who  had  all  along 
been  reporting  that  all  Polish  officers  had 
been  released,  now  accepted  tbe  German 
tigMTt  of  ll.OOO  corpses,  but  reported  that 
they  had  been  abandoned  in  a  Susalan  re- 
treat, and  captured  and  killed  by  the 
Germans. 

The  world  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
Among  the  United  Nations  there  was  an  in- 
clination to  believe  the  statement  of  the 
ally.  Statin,  and  to  regard  the  whole  ex- 
humation of  bodies  as  a  trick  of  Hitler  to  sow 
dissension  among  the  Allies.  The  Polish 
Goveimment.  pursuing  an  elementary  duty 
of  any  government  to  Its  citizens,  aaked  for 
an  Impartial  inquiry  into  the  fate  of  these 
men,  by  the  International  Red  Cross.  In- 
stead of  readily  agreeing.  In  order  to  remove 
a  horrible  suspicion  and  brand  the  true  per- 
petrator of  a  genocidal  crime.  Stalin  treated 
the  request  as  a  pretext  for  breaking  all  rela- 
tions witth  the  Polish  Government,  and  rec- 
ognising in  lu  place  his  future  hron  curtain 
puppet  gpvernment  which  could  be  counted 
on  to  ask  no  embarrassing  questions  about 
the  fate  of  any  of  iu  citizens,  either  in 
prisoner-of-war  campe.  concentration  camps, 
or  mass  graves. 

Now.  8  years  later,  many  matters  stiU  re- 
main undarifled  in  this  fearful  episode.  But 
slowly  tbe  evidence  has  acctimulated  and 
the  outlines  have  become  Increasingly  dear. 

The  flnt  startUng  fact  that  emerged  was 
th't  only  4,144  bodies  were  actually  imcov- 
ered  In  the  Katyn  forest.  Yet  GeneraUs^oso 
Stalin,  who  rejected  all  other  claims,  has 
repeatedly  accepted  the  statement  that  over 
10.000  bodies  were  exhumed.  Only  4,144 
bodies  have  been  tvtrned  up.  and  tbe  fate  of 
the  remaining  10.000-odd  "■^'^•'c  Polish  of- 
ficers remains  a  sealed  a^ttmj  from  that 
day  to  this.  Somewhere  in  the  Bussian  land 
they  lie  burled,  presumably  near  the  other 
two  oOcer-prlscttsr  eaoqis  in  the  Smolensk 
rsglOQ.  If  the  Soviet  Oovemment  were  anx- 
ious to  clear  up  the  mysttry.  it  wotild  not 
find  it  hard  to  locate  the  rest. 


Tbe  second  plaee  ot  eildtnee  ooom  tnai 
international  sdsntlsta.  tnvtted  by  tho 
aovemment  to  visit  the 
IMS.  True,  some  of  these 
e  ttom  German -occupied  countries  lik<  i 
Elenmark.  Finland,  snd  Belgluni.  and  migbi 
tiien  have  been  under  duress.  But  the  migbi 
of  Hitler  is  broken,  and  an  Internationa . 
cpvart  of  inqtiiry  could  easily  get  thetn  to  tall : 
y  now,  if  the  Kremlin  would  but  con' 
nt.  And  not  all  of  the  scientists  were  froo  i 
rman-occupied  countries.  For  inetanoc, 
ere  was  Professor  Navllle  of  the  Unlveratt ' 
Geneva,  whose  booa  fides  no  one  has  calln  > 
qtiastion. 
The  tlilrd  piece  ot  evidence  is  an  array 

litters,   dlariet.  nevqiaper   clippings,   etc 
fiund  on  the  bodies  of  the  corpses. 
tes  only  up  to  April  and  May  1940. 
e  Red   Army  stlU  had  possession  of 
I4nsk.    N )  document  was  found  on  any 
aring  a  later  date  than  May  1940. 
as  tbe  month  in  which  each  of  them  wai 
>t.  a  bullet  in  the  base  of  the  brain.     Stalir 
tlasy   were  shot   by   tbe  GenziAns    li  i 
list  1941.     Yet  they  w«^  wearing  theh 
ter  issue  clothing,  woolen  socks,  scarret, 
d  In  DO  officer's  pocket  was  there  a  scraji 
oi  paper  dating  later  than  early  May  1940 
'  Fotirth.  there  Is  the  *— *Vm"'j  of  Liec'   n- 
t  Colonel  Van  Vllet  who  was  taken  to  tin 
tyn  Porest  by  his  German  c^tors.     Ar, 
oOoer.  he  Toluntar&y  reported  Ui 
United  SUtes  Army  that  he  had  seer 
convincing  evidence  of  the  Rtisslan  criglz 

tthe  mass  murder.     Not  wishing  to  ctnn- 
»te    Russo-Polish    relations    as    long    m> 
re  was  any  hope  that  Stalin  vo\ild  permit 
E  Polish  Government,  the  United  States 
long  delayed  the  release  of  Van  Vliet'i 
.     But  It  would  gladly  have  permitted 
Man  Vliet  to  testify  at  any  impartial  bearing 
U  the  Soviet  Government  had  shown  an] 
readiness  to  hsve  this  fearf til  mjrstery  clearec 
Up.    On  September  18.  1950.  tbe  Departmeni 
OS    Defense    finally   released,  or  rather  de 
qssstfled.    Lieutenant    Colonel    Van    VUet'i 

Fifth,  there  Is  the  evidence  of  the  Soviei 
(l3vemnJent'8  strange  snd  contradictory  ac- 
t  ons  at  -the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials 
Gurely.  if  this  was  a  Nazi  crime,  Nurcmbati 
V  as  the  place  to  clear  it  up.  The  Sorlet 
r  iprcsentatlve.  Colonel  Pokrovsky,  actuall] 
I  lads  ttie  charge,  and  we  quote :  "In  Sep- 
tmber  1941.  ll.OCO  Polish  officers  who 
^laoners  of  war  were  killed  in  the  Katyz 
Marest  by  the  German  Fascist  InTader." 

'  But   when   it   became  apparent   that  thi 

prisoners  at  Nuremberg  would   b« 

to  summon   wltnessss   and  docu- 

Its  in  their  defense  and  ttuct  a  genuine 

30  might  take  place,  the  Sovlel 

^ once  more  blocked  an  all-sided 

cjarlflcatlon  of  the  mystoy,  and  this  point  li 
tt^e  Indictment  was  withdrawn 

I  Thus.  8  years  have  passed.  The  drcum. 
stantial  evidence  piles  up.  The  Goremmenl 
^hlch  should  be  most  interested  In  estab- 
lishing its  Innocence,  if  It  is  innocent,  bloefci 
all  Impartial  Intomaticnal  inquiry.  TXm 
oiily  certain  thing  that  emerges  is  tliat  oo 
A^MTll  26,  1943.  the  Kremlin  broke  off  Iti 
relations  with  the  Polish  Oovemment-ln- 
eSUe  for  the  mere  request  of  an  Intemattona] 
Rpd  cross  inquiry.    Only  four- 


bi  Idles  have  been  accounted  for  and  lljOM 
F  »Ush  oflcers  ara  stlU  Tanlsbcd  without  s 
ti  lea.  And  the  ssittaag  up  at  the  Polish  Lu- 
b  In  puppet  goremment  began  tbe  prooedurs 
a  virtual  annexation  of  neighboring  coon- 
ti  lea,  "liberated"  or  ally,  which  violated  every 
p  omise  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  wbtcb  goar- 
aiitasd  that  there  would  be  no  sound  and 
jist  peace  at  the  Uxunediate  end  of  World 
war  n.  The  rupture  at  relations  with  the 
Palish  Government  was  fatcftU  not  only  for 
the  history  of  Poland.  It  was  the  first  bi^a 
strp  in  the  Kremlin's  aggressive  espaj 
b^  ooevpatkm.  which  tbe  wboto  world 
kaows  as  the  cold  war. 
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U«w  to  Hcip  Tmt  Gmcrcsi 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  L  ARMSTRONG 

IN  THS  BOCSB  OP  ttSFBBBBTTA'nVKB 

Wednesday.  September  19.  1951 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  opinioD.  otir  coostttaents  make  op  the 
Nation's  biggest  aix:  moat  effeeUvc  lobby. 
Ttey  constitute  a  good  lobby,  working  in 

tbe  interests  of  good  goTcmment, 
through  improvement  of  the  sexriees  ren- 
dered by  our  Govenunent  to  an  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  interested  In  helping  as 
tp  ftrragthen  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
citizens  in  every  oaaunnnity  of  the  land. 
With  the  thought  tn  mind  that  our 

constituents  can  be  of  defJnfte  help  to  the 
Members  of  CongresB  whom  they  send 
to  Washington  to  lepieaeut  them,  I  have 
mitten  for  the  Nation's  wyti>f=«  of  Sep- 
tember 1951  an  article  entitkd:  "Bow 
To  Help  Your  Congresaman.'*  whicb 
reads  as  foUovs: 

How  To  Hxip  Toes  CoaNasBBMAi* — Ton  Mat 
Not  Kaow  !▼,  Bor  Tow  BfeLOSM  td 
Naraoar^  BiBsasr  Loaar.  rmm  Pnvu  Bj 


The  bifbty  eootroroEtfal  siAjsct  <tf 
Tcrsal  miutary 
of  eenasant  from  tbe 

:  days  after  rresMtout  Ttwauyt'S  ( 
at  Ocn.  Oooclae  MacArtliiv. 
■  ■MByasIjDOO 
cans  a  day.  It  would  lie 
for  one  pcraon  tc  read 
an  ot  tlMm.  to  say  notaiBC  of  aateg  any- 
staff  win  read  eacb  nMasi«e.  and  .tntorm 
the  CoQBamaa  a(  tta  contnt  aadislgnm- 
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aecnnty.  recaremcnt  Ixoeflts.  air- 
^^^dsral-aM  highways, 
projects. 
oasts,  and  the  United 
list  a  few.  It's  a  far  cry  from  tha  asga  oC 
Jaeksoo  when  tbe  awjor  Intmeto 
at  Congress  were  tb*  sals  «(  pdbUc  ianda 
flBbt  over  the  Bank  at  the 


aral 


fBy  O.  K.  AasBssaoaw) 
In  IfSS.  when  I  first  entered  the  lOs- 
soorl  Stats  Lsgtslature.  s  veteran  aMMtar. 
wiM  la  tha  waya  of  the  Oauk  bflls  people 
be  Tft»>MU»sd.  saU  to  ass: 

"Son.  yo-ill  get  a  lot  or  letters.  Better 
read  >m  sU.  And  especially  the  ones  writ 
with  a  pencil  on  taUK  papar." 

Throogh  several  tctns  as  a  State  repre- 
seotatlTe.  I  learned  the  wisdom  of  that  adTloe. 
Tbe  letters  wrltien  on  tablet  paper.  I  dls- 
corered.  came  from  farmers.  Imiim  ■ins  la- 
borers—the pecple  at  the  graa  roou.  Such 
folk  doot  kaov  wnA  aboat  polltleal  titcory. 
perbapa.  bat  they  do  know  what  they  want, 
tn  the  simple,  direct  laagasge  that  Is 

known  tbdr  needs.  Putting  these  let- 
tvfs  together,  aloog  with  statetnenta  mad* 
for  or  agataat  apaclle  bms.  I  got  an  accurate 
of  opIalDB  in  my  Oatrlct. 

the  nda  stffl  hoMs.    Ify  State 

trlet  eoecred  only  a  part  of  my 

at  Bprtngftrirt.  Mo^  and  tha  ooonty.  whUe 

my  congrwsirwl  dlstrtet  tasdudsa  U 

In  the  Stats  Isglslaliira.  wa  dsalt  with 
of 
security,  m^ 
ters.    In 

la  aeopa.    Bat  the 
Is  the  sam»— «o  And  oat  how  each  pro- 
posal wm  affect  Use 
la  the  local 
of  those  local  «*— — — 1«*~  is 

Amertouaa  to  f  part  ot  the  uoaatey  write 
Eie  and  say: 

"I  think  yoa  ought  to  know  how  I 
about  thia  aaattar."  or  1  want  yoor  holp  osi 
pi n>ilisii      I  voted  for  you.  and  no^  I 
yoor  advloe.     nease  send  me  full  in- 
formation.'' 
Does  a 

aad  what  hstp 

m  say  ha  doasi    That  is.  tt  ha  iinisrii  to 

tba  tides  and  uuss  caiiauts  at 

at  hoaie.  and  if  he  eipatta  to  earn 

his  salt  as  a  Peprestiitative  of  his  people. 

I  dan*t  sseaa   that  a 

at  avary  Isttar.    Qua  hun 
dm  lettan  a  dsy  aea 


or  ataieaad 

I.   Dcoczrroir..  or  Korth 

Carottna,  fliat  elected  in  1910.  and  now  chair- 
Bum  of  the  Ways  and  Means  bommtttec.  Is 
typical.     DoooBTOw  latsliea  an  averags  at 

*7oQ  bet  I  read  my  BaaU,"  JDooGmrcm  toM 
me,  with  his  genial  grin.  "Aztd  I  answer  It. 
too.  Maybe  that's  cme  rcaoon  I've  been 
aroond  hcsv  so  loag." 

or  eoorae.  tbe  btUk  of  DovchtoVs  man 
with  tasatloai.  whOe  that  or  Csa^  Tnt- 
of  Georgia.  thaliMsn  at  the  Armed 
ilMli  with  catlaoal  de- 
fense, aad  so  en  arotmd  tbe  list  of  eoonalt- 
tce  cliahMsa.  Trntmcam  P.  BoLToat,  troen 
Ohio,  has  WMde  a  spedalty  of  legislation  tn 
t>ehalf  of  hospttals  and  heatth  sei  ilcea.  Ber 
recent  blO  to  provlds  Federal  fttnOi  for 
tralntBg  asasss  brln^  to  aboot 
daOy  fraa  Inttrestad  yonag  wooaa 
Jssizs  K.  Taw  Zsanr,  at  IViiusjIsssda.  fOr- 
tn  cUeC  of  the  Tct^aiM  at 
at  ana  Uase  topped  tpe  Ust 
of  Ooagressaaen  tn  ydtaayt  of  mall,  jdoe  to 
tha  teavy  eorrsspoadnee  from  hte 
to  this  orgaalBallan.  Mm  stm 
ladi^  till 

froas  an  parts  of  tha  world. 
^  to  Omsea.  BattanlMd^lopsnt- 

that  part  of  Bmope. 

Contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  the 
life  of  a  OOBcraaenan  half  a  ceutuiy 

fownd  tisae  to 
ia  Inaghmrt  tiw  half  do— a  or  ao  kCtas  a 
day,  bcsTOwtBg  eoaMtfttoe  "*"— —  fat 


to  tha  present 
the  sssBlans  lasted  only  an  ae. 

in   tbe   2-ycar 
the  vast  of  tba  ttme  at 

to    prtwass 

wttn  irea 

for  the 

Oaocfi  B.  Qtilovay. 
totheUbrsryof 


with  his  coo- 

wtth  WorM  War  L  A  sac- 
ia  oar  natkaial  Ufa,  a 
the  reeowRpy 

aad  more  crwa.  aH 


of  to 
t.  PBopla  bava 

work  Ir  theto' 

want 

try  out  that 

Both  within 


days.-^^ 

aad  when  they 
in  Waabtngton.  they 


groap.  spread  oat 

am  wiakliig  to> 


help 


want 
hut   it   would 
were  followed: 


OB  Capttot 

frooi 
these 

wfth  fan 

of  vetaraas  or  thase  to  tha 
state  Ow  exact  aahaa  of 
the  problem  or  feqnast.  It  tent  nsc— ary  to 
threaten  the  Congieannan  with  defeat  at  the 
nest  electloo.  And  though  It  BMy  sound  to- 
it  froas  a  Oongrsasaan— he  brief. 
Whyara 
In 

FT 


than  half  t^l 
on  a 
Ihday.  they  have  dally 
papers:  tha  radio,  and  magairtnfa  to  keep 
thetn  abreast  of  the  latest  <V  TulnpiiMinfs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Many  bustasas  aad  pro- 
and  wanes  attend  chrtc  clubs 
where  they  hear  ciaicut 

know  more  ahout  whatls 
on  than  I  do."  moosasd  oeie  of  my  col- 
reccntly.  "And  why  not?  Thcy>s 
got  ttee  to  read  azid  Uatsn  to  tbe 
sad  I  bavcnt.'* 
a.  ihcrs^ 

of   ri  iiigi  sse      I  did  a  Itttla 
along  this  llaa  and  waa  aatankhad  to 
At  laaa 

to 


ktry  or  city.     The  bmhS 

in   rural   mienorl   is 

A  lot  of 

leffi 
jf  tt 

ta  the  IfFA  appointed  a  spedal  caaamlttaa 
to  Bsake  a  dsaislls  aUady-     The 

to  the  Isglsialiiiii  with  the  facte 

and     things    began     to 
bsppaa  '  for  the  better. 

I  would  not  contend  ttiat  all  groups  are 
Tiraetflsh  and  pabhc-spirited  in  thcte  i^ 
Many  exist  only  to  get 
tha  Ociiisi nan  ii>  by  organias 
Tha  poiBi  la  that  akctter  flood,  bad.  or  to 
liiilaiHH  laioalwllniia  liifsKad  In 
thm  sand  to  the  hugsst  dBM  of  i 
ou  the  CcogTiasman'S  da*  aad  their  rapra- 
scBt&Uvea  form  the  largest  auaabsr  of  per- 
sonal vlsttors  to  tils  oAse. 

"Wrtte  or  sea  yoor  Cnngiassmnii "    Any 
Member  aoBOiv  the  4»  on  the  PIB  affl  tan 
you  that  slogan  really  eaaght  osl 
That  brtofls  us  to  the  qpestton  of 

It  shogld  not  have.  Cor  lobbying  is 
Imatimn    naeful  both  to  the 
aasl  his  cdnatttnsBts. 

I  rcattm  that  Vbmet  are  many  lobbylste  to 
TTuibli^trin  iinssseiillin,  aU  sorte  of  inter- 
ests, hot  rd  Btas  to  ashwnk  the  idea  that 
Moi^baia  of  ODngrtas  are  tofttenead  easily 
by  tbsaa  seatry.  As  for  tsimiiilmil  staff, 
after  Urfb^ag  to  the  oratory  of  the  Unusi  a 
Mmihtr  grows  *™™"tv  to  all  hlgb-octaae 
talk,  from  ponsagum  or  lohhyiste  aUke.  Ha 
learns  to  stoon  tha  asssnensfry.  ths  phony, 
the  pleadar  foracaaae  tor  vhIA  the  kibby- 

**Wh8t%  the  anat  affaetiws  tobby  known  to 
Ci'M^riHeT"  I  put  tMs  ^fnsstlon  to 
MosasT  of  Tinnssass,  chaArman  of  the 
OOfee  aad  Civil  Service  OuMmttlae.  of  wblch 
lamaBBsn^ber.    His  aoawer  waa: 

ituente  bac^   home.      Repre- 
sentetlre 

of 


can  OB  his 


and  serrlces.    It  wculd  be  a 

IZMlccd.   wtM}  was  not  toM: 

the  constttuente'  letters  first. 

who  enters  ths 


*fr 
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ov  «|stna  of  reprwentetloB. 

feM  Um  prtmary  duty  to  rcflMt  Um  tentl 

MMrt*  ot  tiM  p«opl*  la  tbe  comisunitiM  of 

hto  dlRrte*. 

TIM  rUriM  to  lobby  U«b  deep  In  Um  Con- 
fUtuMflM.  vbara  tb«  foucdtng  tetbars  nuuto 
It  cliv  tbM  tb«  rlgbt  to  paUttoB  tb*  Oot- 
■  Hwmt  must  D«Ter  be  dented.  Tb*  hum- 
MMt  dtlzen  citn  be  hl«  own  Icbbylat.  Em 
«Hi  try  to  Influence  legUUtlon  by  infomlBg 
and  iMwrtlnc  to  Ills  iMart's  content.  Wben 
be  baeooMS  on*  of  s  groop  organtHtd  to 
loMf.  Ms  agnt  must  bs  registsred  to  glvs 
prapOT  rwocaitton  to  his  settTttlss. 

-Tbs  legitimate  lobbyist  perlonns  sn  lm~ 
portant  function."  explains  BeprsssntatlT* 
Cnrt  Houmoj).  of  CattfoRila.  -Knrj  group 
in  American  lUe  today  fsoea  Dig  problems  In 
their  reUttomhlp  to  the  Federal  Government. 
It's  sssy  to  understand  how  thU  Is  mie  for 
Teteraas.  pensioners,  business  and  industry. 
proTssstonal  men  and  womsn,  tabor  unions 
and  so  on.  »sch  group  satoets  wpwts  to 
faoto  mad  rn*«nt  tbam  to  Cotigrcas 
taports,  parsonal  Intarvlews  and 
No  Congressman  has  the  Wms 
to  dig  out  such  facts  for  himself.  The 
gRNip^  went  does  It  for  him.  and  thereby 
doea  all  Oonfxaas  a  fa^or." 

A  lot  Of  to*  organlaattons  would  get  better 
lasults  If  they  entered  the  field  of  legitimate 
lobbying.  Particularly  la  that  true  of  tho«« 
that  would  like  to  'reverse  the  trend  that 
baa  rwept  our  Nation  toward  steadily  ad- 
vancing centrallaation  of  government  In 
tha  hands  of  tlia  executive,  corresponding 
loss  of  raspoBsfbtllty  in  States  and  local 
units,  astronomical  rise  In  Federal  expenll- 
turca.  mounting  public  debt  and  Increasing 
oonflacatlon  of  private  jwopcrty  and  resources 
taxation. 

the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills 
^  organiaed  down  st  the  commxinlty  level 
In  aaeh  eoogi  aawional  district.  Suppose  their 
•s  4rts  worked  out  a  proposed  budget.  In 
•dfance  of  the  oAclal  one.  and  laid  it 
on  the  desks  of  the  435  representstlves  and 
M  Senators.  Suppose  their  spokesman  could 
say.  "We  represent  the  biggest  bloc  of  vtites 
in  your  State  and  district.  In  fact,  every  per- 
son in  your  srea  Is  a  taxpayer,  and  our  or- 
gaatiatlon  speaks  for  them.  Here  are  our 
raeoaunendations  for  saving  money  and  re- 
dttdag  tazn." 

That  would  get  action.  For  no  Congress- 
man would  yield  to  the  pressure  of  lobbjlsts 
for  minority  group*  seeking  heavier  ex];)en- 
tfitaraa  if  he  faced  the  ovarwbeUning  pres- 
8\u^  of  taxpaylng  constituents  for  sensible 
economies. 

rve  had  one  rude  shock  In  this,  my  first 
asMsion  of  Congress.  Often  I  have  visited 
and  interviewed  other  Members,  holding  the 
Illusion  that  they  had  time  for  statesmanlike 
study  of  the  issues,  great  and  small.  But 
I  was  m*ltftK'^"  Today  Members  must  hurry 
from  conference  to  committee  to  conference 
*gp-*~_  to  lunch,  to  seesion,  to  oCDoe,  to  con- 
fcrenee — and  to  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

Xach  Congraaaman  must  s.ssiime  duties  for 
his  district  comparable  to  those  oi  buslnaaa 
executives  drawing  $35,000  and  up — lea* 
tsze* — a  year.  Be  must  help  make  ttsclalona 
Involving  the  expenditure  of  bUUoB*  of  4ol- 
lan,  and  shape  policies  that  affect  the  Uvea  of 
t/wvj  person  In  the  Nation. 

I'm  not  sugseating  that  my  colleagues  be 
paid  more  salary,  but  that  they  be  glsen 
other  relief.  Coming  into  this  thing  freah 
from  the  outald*.  I  can  point  to  possible  re- 
fonns  wltboat  inhibitions  that  might  stop 
mora  exparl«ncad  aiul  ihatafora  more  cau- 
tious men.  I  would  lewintsmrt  two  things: 
First,  that  a  Oongreasman's  workload  b* 
Ui^t*oed.  In  the  last  CoDgraas,  IMM  billa 
vara  Introduced  and  5.718  reported  to  th* 
floor.  The  workload  of  commlttae*  ha*  aaor* 
than  doubled  since  IMS.  in  terms  of  me** 
urea  aonaldered.  A  large  share  of  tUa  load 
I  iiiirtala  of  private  bills. 

Several  thousand  bills  to  stay  the  deporta- 
ttoa  of  aliens  illegally  in  this  country  fall 
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OB  tbaliMeiks  of  the  Jtidlciary  Cutumittee 
mttk  seisfaa.  Power  shotxld  be  delegated  to 
the  Imtalfratlon  and  NatnrattBatlon  Serv- 
ice to  Handle  such  matters.  Other  depart- 
menU  should  be  given  suthortty  to  deal  with 
private  measures.  Small  claims  should  be 
adjusted  by  agencies  involved,  and  large 
claims  by  the  courts.  Greater  home  rule 
for  the  city  of  Washington  would  release  a 
lot  of  time  and  energy  of  the  "city  council- 
men"  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Second,  Congress  could  stand  a  few  more 
reforms.  The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  brought  needed  improvement, 
but  there's  stUl  room  to  save  wear  and  tear 
on  the  Congressmen.  More  adequate  staffs 
should  be  provided  the  standing  committees 
to  sssttfe  continuous  review  of  the  activities 
and  expenditures  of  executive  agencies.  One 
new  w^ker  should  be  added  to  the  staff  of 
each  etminlttee  to  do  what  no  member  can 
humadly  do  today — make  a  coodse  analysis 
of  all  bills,  with  a  weather  eye  for  their  affect 
aa  each  district. 

We  cotild  save  many  hours  by  Installing 
an  electric  voting  machine.  It  takes  about 
half  an  hour  to  call  the  roll  <rf  the  435  names, 
Includln-;  railing  a  second  time  those  not 
answering,  and  recalling  Members  who  show 
up  at  the  last  minute.  The  autanaatlc  roll- 
call  tabulator  wotild  do  the  Job  in  less  than 
30  seconds. 

Any  steps  taken  to  free  Congreeamen  from 
the  crushing  burden  of  details  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  better  service.  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  pompom  fellow  who.  on  rearehlac 
WashinKton  and  bedding  down  in  a  good 
hotel,  phoned  his  Representative. 

"Send  over  your  office  boy,  and  I  shall 
instruct  him."  said  the  visitor. 
"I,  tpyself."  wearily  anawered  the  Onngwr 
'   "»«»»    fam  Washington's  prlae  errand  boy." 


Do  «tiir  and  ping  tobacco,  on  which  e«c»e 
ievles  will  be  towera*  mittx  the  P«««V2P- 
k^am.  rata  as  inor«  faantlal  than  ta^amatM 
Kransjxjrtatlon?  I 

'     other   item*   on   which   exdae  would  pe 
lowered  are  fountain  pena.  sporttnc;  gc 
land  mechanical  penctla.     Do  any  ct 
compare     with    autanohOes.    truck* 
gaaollne? 

rurthcnnore.  we  note  that  the  <: 
islonal  committees  make  no  mentioa  of 
I  excise  on  railroad  cars  or  water  aa>ws. 
Iplan  to  boost  th*  levy  on  tracks  arid 
trailers  from  S  to  8  percent. 

We  note.  too.  that  the  excise  on  nxXo 

wtmld  Xx  upped  from  5  to  8  percent.    Tet 

see  no  evidence  of  a  levy  on  railnMul  or 

plane  parts.  ^^ 

Does  Congress  realise  that  the  arte  pa  rta 

I  tax  to  really  a  levy  on  htiman  misery,  a  b  Ty 

on  lower-inoome  gnmpa  who  muit  npiir 

their  autos  slno*  they  eaat  affard  dhw  oniaT 

Even  to  k^p  the  present  automutlva    «- 

dsea  would  tte  bad  enough.    But  to  Incsa  «• 

them  is  eompotmdhig  an  already  fTave  ^ 

Justice  to  the  worfctegman,  the  iarvanr.  ~ 

one  who  uses  auto  traacportatlanL 


Tax  Increases  oa  Aatomobiles,  Etc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
■^'  or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  JENNER 

or  nmiAif  A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA 

Wednesday,  September  19.  19S1 


Retirement  of  Bri^.  Gen.  Lint  'Hobti  i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rmNSirvAKiA 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNll'EL'  STA 

Wednesday,  September  19,  1951 


Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Compounding  an  InjusticcJTo 
United  States  Auto  Users,"  published  in 
•  the  Automotive  News,  relating  to  the 
proposed  excise-tax  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 

CoaCPOUMSIMG  JlM  IKJTTSTICS  to  UNTTXD  9TATXS 

Auto  Usbbs 

We  did  as  well  as  beer  and  garbage  disposal 
units,  btit  we  lost  out  to  jAvg  tobacoo  and 
snuff. 

Wetl  might  the  automotive  Industry  thus 
rum  Up  Its  experience  under  the  propoaed 
ezclsa  tax  program  now  going  through 
Ouagfeea. 

8uoh  a  traTarty  on  Jostiee  has  rarely  been 
perpetrated  on  the  American  public. 

How  suppoaedly  «nidtt*  OonKreasmen  can 
jxtstify  such  tax  toereaaaa  on  automobUea. 
trucks,  trailers,  parts,  and  gasoline — the 
mainstay  of  the  American  ecopomy — is  be> 
yond  comprehensiocL 

Does  Congress  sttll  believe  that  autoa  acw 
the  luxury  of  the  rich?     That  tnieft 
truck  trailers  are  atm  only  adjuncts  to  tho 
railroad  and  vraterwayaT    That  gasoltna  la  i 
fluid  which  shouldn't  be  exploded  In  com 
biistion  engine*? 


ICr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  many  Senators  are  now  .-eceivfaac 
let;ers  concerning  the  membcis  of  |tie 
National  Guard  and  the  resciTe  cckn- 
ponents.  because  many  of  the  tnemtiers 
of  the  National  Guard  are  t>elig  taken 
from  their  units  and  transferred  to  other 
outfits  aiMl  to  other  parts  of  tiie  wt^Id. 

I  nov  adE  unanimous  consent  to  biiye 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
an  editorial   entitled   "General 
Retires."  published  in  the  Evening  N^5 
of  Harrlsburg  on  Sejpttmbtx  14. 
eral  Hoban  is  a  very  mitstanding 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division.    He  Was 
the  deputy  division  command«T. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bmcwo, 
as  follows :  1 

GsmoAL  HoaaK  RxTiia» 

An   outstanding   oOoer    ct    tlk?   Tweiily- 
X        eighth  Dtvlslon  is  abou*  to  retire  ''ram  adtlve 
i^^duty.   In   the   psnon  of   Brig    (Jen.   Linus 
o*   ^Boban.  veteran  of  the  two  ma}3r  wart  In 
%hleh  he  served  with  dlsttnctlcn.  andj  re- 
called to  duty  with  the  Pennaytfanla  ootfit 
a  year  ago  as  the  National  Ousrd  dlvploik 
was  brought  back  .Into  Federal  ssrvlce.  I 

Oeneral  Hoban.  In  civil  llf^  a  wall  lEB|own 
BMBkber  of  the  bar  In  hla  beloved.  aBtmcMe 
region,  and  for  many  years  a  jtidBO  or  the 
eovrts  In  his  native  Lafekawamia  Ootmtyihas 
been  assistant  division  enaamandij'  ever  pnea 
the  Twenty-eighth  DItIsIuu  was  rcactl^ted 
foUowtng  Its  return  from  World  Wat  n. 
Last  »Tfi"^h—'  wiMB  tt  waa  agato  eaUad  to 
duty.  a«Bln  ha  gave  up  hia  paaoattaBa  bor- 
•oMi  and  entrained  for  Camp  Atterbivy  with 
tha  troops. 

In  the  retirement  off 
Army  loses  an  expertancad 
and  one  who  has  aarvad  his  oiuntry 
and  faithfully.    Bwn  aa  ha  returns  to  ^vfi- 
laa  Ufa,  two  more  Nattaaal  Ousrd  dlv 
hava  baan  alwtad  f  or  acttva  dvfty  thaT 
aewkth  off  Ohio  and  tha  Mrty-fo«rtk  off 
Illinois,  with  the  annouBfenatKtt  that 
another  one  will  be  caDad  ool  In  1961. 
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OU  for  EducAlioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  suasMt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTKD  8TATXB 

ITafaKaddir,  September  19.  19S1 

Mr.  HHI*  Mr.  PrrakJent.  I  ask  iman- 
iMous  consent  to  have  prtated  in  Uie 
JtWiirtif  of  tbe  Raooas  a  afiBlnMnt  of 
ay  own  OD.  the  subject  Oil  for  Brtoea- 
tkm. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RiooBD  asfoDows: 

OB  JoaaT  or  thlsyearl  had  the  honor  to 

tetrodaea  on  behalf  off  myadf  and  10  other 

'■poBMTs     the     oU-fcx'-educatkai     amend- 

mmt  to  SBDator  iTMMinuer*  bUl  (&  J.  Bes. 

aV)  oo  aitftaMrsed  eoaatal  laada.  frequently 


Tbe  spouaois  nc 
It  (tka  aenator  froaa  lUtnals  [Mr. 
tha  aenator  from  Oregan  (Mr.  li 


(1 


tbsSHiator  traas ' 
tha  Senator  froa 
the  Senator  from 
th«  iBenstor  tro^ 


iMwn  tn 
nmabci 

»1. 

(|,  the 

rl.the 

IMr.  Toaarl. 

Tbsinla  (Mr.  RbltI, 

[Mr.  Ksvamai, 

30    (Mr     CHAVKBl. 

[Mr.  Hcis- 
r],  the  Senator  from  Mkaoorl  [Mr.  Hxh- 
I].  the  Senator  from  Mew  York  [Mr. 
t|.  tha  SMator  from  Mtwitans  [Mr. 
MoaasTl,  tha  Bsustis-  froaa  Iowa  |Mr.  On.- 
xxnm\.  the  Bmatgw  tram  Morth  Dakota  |lfr. 
ItwB— 1.  the  Sesiator  txma  Veraont  (Mr. 
Axmr).  the  Senator  from  MViiHan    |Mr. 

■dltorlal  I  nmiMindstlnii  Ims  appeared  lA 
tn  every  aaetlOBx  oC  the  eonntry. 
neh  wcU-known  juuiitali  aa  the 
Hew  York  Ttawa.  the  Christian  Saenoe  Mool- 
tor.  the  Atlanta  Ammal.  the  Dnvcr  Foat. 

farm. 
I  has* 
tn  the  propoml  and 
have  raqwalad  ttwt  hearings  be  haM  OB  tL 
Many  have  aJilaul  me  off  their  active  eSorta 
In  support  or  It. 

The  Supieme  Coart  off  the  Vntted  States 
has  ruled  foor  ttmra  ttatt  ttaa 


m  the 
\ )  which  recently 


duty   of 
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of    the    ordinance    off 

afngle  law  of  any 
has   prodxiced 
and  lastixm 
I  off  1787     •      •     • 
It  to  be  a  M(Eh  ^od 
to    support 
the  means  of   ecluca- 


- '  J 

V  % 


forty  1 


tire   RattoB 


a  State  amversitie! 

i  off  the  poMte  iaxiOs  dedl- 

hy  the  oidtaaaaas  of  1785 

of   a 

by 

lands  or 

waoff  for  edoeatlanal   por- 

nal  Staaaa.    Hooe  off  these 

'sr,  aa  (snsral  In  s8eet  ar.d 

the  Marrni  Act  pmaed  by 

I  and  algaad  tato  law  Xfj 


tkjB  aa  which  wc  have  piopoeed  provldeB  that 
tha  hahinfw  off  1 
aUoff  tharayalt 

gi  IIS  I  irnaiiilBl  rihsir  sHall  tis  iiatd  imn  TTii 
United  Statm  Tlraasary  aad  wad  M  al  tha 
States  for  ednratlnnal  pMrpoaae  This  la  tha 
poUcy  that  the  Cnnp  ses  fallowed  In  the  Mor- 
rfll  Act  tn  laas  whicB  piewMed  grants  «( 
pnMIe   lazKl   for 

lac  tha  aama  policy  to  thia  great  new  pBhUa 
"land  laeuuiee"  at  tiM  bottom  off  the  sea 
wooid  be  Ufee  plaein«  an  oO  w«a  as  avarr 
school  and  coOeffe  ramp«»  tn  America. 

that  darlflg  tha 

oU 

by  the  Coopwa-    After 
off  the  aiiiriganry  thaai 
shaU   be  devpted  caefmffvtfy  to 
aid  off  primary,  aecidaij  and  M 
cation.     A   WatHmal 
Gfmata  la  Aid  Off  VawaaMaB  wdi  be 


ed  to  each  State  3fl 
or  land  aer^  for 
aentatlvc  tn  the 
was  entitled  for  the  < 


acsas  off  Itaderml  land 
Senator  and  R«prv- 
to  which  th«  State 
It  aiu]  mam- 
for  the  beacfttAaff 
ita 


Aftar  tba 
(aMy  wal 

ttieSKaia 


stun  It  off  poh- 
paat.  were   issxied 
be  aold  by  the  State 
by  the  puirhaeiis  off  the  script 
tn  other  States. 


l-frant 

tha  Ma- 

hy  the 

MoRfll  Aet.  aHay  off 

dtMMl^  hi  aopport- 

In  a  Bambar  off  sobee- 

for  tha 


flff  a 


tUthjSB 


fttiaai 


IX  to 


eooncfl  win  be 
and  he  In  tarn 


to  the 


una 


He 

off  the  ] 
United 


staiirtmttoB*  4  to  be 


by  tha 
4  by  tta 

4  by  the  PvartdsBt  off 


off 

portaatly  to  tfea  ilm  of 
Its  !■  saint  poaitiOB  off 


dSlalaato 

and  world 


off  tte 
to 

the( 

as.  ta47.  and  the 


kllML 


tt.  to 

oU  and 


tn  tha 
an  now  need  on  Jtnte 


MB.  nwiata   ^stn% 
ao.  to  whidi  tbte  pnpr^:  •-  an 
aa    I    wi.  1-'  '*  r 
rty  devdorii:  ■' 
deposits  In  theae  PMatW  skkt' 


bi 


tai  BBott  Caraltaia  aad 


lOnM  be   a    his- 

r  tha  ordlaaneaa 

tt  and  1787  and  to  the  MorrUI  Aet  off 

In  ftMt.  from  tta  pnlBt  off  vlwa  off  tta 

tdft-jHr-adBtaaieB  pro- 

r.  every  parent  knowa  the  des- 


tnc  tiM  Bsa  to  be  BMde  off  tha 
Ufce  tha 


his  belltf  that 
away  what  the 
the  laupetty   off  the 
Statea.    The 


tn  soaai 

off  ttH»  three  eoB 

propvty  In  the 


to  tha 


off  the  United 
anaaor  la  to  be 
i  to  leatacit  tha 


laat  of 


aff  aU  the 


m  ITBO  the  COner 
a  uiiiilas 


now.  bat  we 


off  the 


Man 


of  for  tha 
[  lltTardl- 


to  be 


Off  the 


Tide  fril  oSbb  adBmMoB^  Mf  chaiure — 

fcT  meet- 

a   large    part 

"u  praafftaic  aoeda.    It  la  our  big 

to  tnm  the  tread  away  ftoas   the 

and  deflcienor  in   e<taeatida  tliat 
1  tha  rejectioo  off  over  900.00G  young 
since  the  flght- 
eq;i: Talent  of  over 
ITlBfaallj  dlvBIOBS.     Our  potential  enenues 

ln_  manpower. 
pcfiont J  must 
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rest  largely  in  tiu  education  and  leientlflo 

tratntng  of  our  people. 

Tb*  •ettoo  at  tlM  Suprvmc  Court  In  hold- 
ing UMt  tb»  i^aoui  1 1 II  In  these  •ubmerg«l 
IfiMia  btloiig  to  tbt  people  of  tbe  entli-« 
Muntry  pNMOts  to  the  Contctf^  an  oppar- 
tuntty  and  i— poD*>bnity  which  cannot  )>e 
tfDOKWt.  I  am  sure  th«t  we  will  <lUtchari{« 
ttklB  i—ponalhllltT  in  «  manner  wlUch  u  m 
Ili»»|yit>|y  with  tbe  Tlston  and  stataamanshlp 
at  aaany  pnviout  OonfnMea  in  endowing 
(torn  tiM  prooMda  of  public  lands. 


Role  of  the  CooperatiTCS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  knivNxsoTA 
IN  THE  SrSATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB8 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHniTf.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Congress  prepar«?8  to  enact  a  tax  bill, 
the  subject  of  the  American  cooperative 
movement  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
economy  becomes  ever  more  important. 
One  of  the  leading  writers  on  agricul- 
tural subjects  and  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  on  the  cooperative  effort  in  this 
country  Is  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Stedman.  staff 
writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
Mr  Stedman.  in  a  recent  article  entitled 
"The  Co-ops'  Role."  has  presented  a  rea- 
soned and  constructive  argument  in  be- 
half of  the  cooperative  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stedman  s 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ti«  Co-ops'  Rolx 


Zb  Um  world  crtaU.  Mg  govomment.  big 
bastncaa,  and  tlw  eooperattvaa  aeem  cast  in 
key  role*.  All  thre^  reflect  the  effectlTenesa 
that  can  come  from  the  pooling  of  human 
efforts.  Betw«en  big  government  and  big 
stand  ttM  co-ops.  Though  seanliig 
by  ccmpartaon.  these  can  exert  an  Im- 
portant offsetting  Influence  on  both. 

Abroad,  the  cooperatives  have  a  key  place 
tn  alrucsles  to  he&l  the  physical  and  moral 
wouBda  of  srar.  In  Europe,  tbey  represent  a 
hopeful  middle  way  between  feared  extremes. 
There  tbey  stand — against  dictatorship, 
state  monopoly  of  thoiigbt  and  busi- 
and  for  self-help,  tta  the  freedom  of 
people  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  for 
the  tndlTldiud  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
From  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediter- 
in  sjid  in  far-away  India  they  are  a 
breakwater,  helping  to  turn  back  tides  of 
ooonaunlsm. 

At  bonie.  a  great  role  has  been  played  by 
the  eo-opa  In  cbeektog  the  exploitation  b^ 
nrgenHnrt  buslniiss  of  unorganised  farm  pco- 
Ide.  The  oo-opa  ere  In  the  markets  every 
day.  fUbttng  agriculture's  battles  In  the 
American  way. 

And  now  they  are  up  against  a  new  middle. 
way  task.  For  hare  some  kinds  of  business 
have  beoome  so  tightly  organiasd  as  to  repre- 
ant  a  new  kind  of  monopoly — that  is.  mo- 
nopoly of  opinion.  Why,  tot  Instance,  were 
all  the  rural  electric  co-ops'  generating  plants 
everywhere  In  the  United  Stutes  stigmatized 
In  a  Nation-wide  advertising  by  the  power 
Industry  a«  soclaJistic?  Do  all  the  mllUoiia 
of  Americans  wbo  are  associated  in  the  pri- 
vate power  industry  think  that  way?  Cer- 
tHinly  not  That  wa^  a  monopoly  at  opinion 
talking  Wl)y  Ls  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  up 
•galn&t  solid  railroad  opp<)6ition?  Would  all 
raUroads  t>e  adversely  affected?     No;  a  few 


night  be,  and  some  might  be  helped.  But 
the  monopoly  of  r«ll  opinion  Is  Industry- 
wide. There  are  also  algne  a€  interlocJclng 
directorates  of  opinion  on  such  tasoes.  The 
result  La  a  blockade  of  public  Unproremcnts 
of  high  Importance  to  national  defense  aM 
prtwperity.  And  lo  overcome  that  blockade, 
America  might  t>e  pushed  to  extremes  of  pub- 
lic ownership  or  other  Isms,  unless  modera- 
tion and  free  opinion  can  prevail. 

Whence  can  come  the  free  expression  to 
offset  such  monopolies  of  opinion?  From 
the  rank  and  file  of  citizens.  And  perhaps 
also  from  sundry  organizations  that,  like  tl^e 
cooperatives,  spring  from  the  people  them- 
Pcrhaps  these  can  guard  against  the 
i  and  strengthen  tbe  freedoms  of  America. 


Atomic  Proposal  of  Hon.  Briea  McMabon, 
of  Coonectkat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  19,  1951 

Mr.  HILLk  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  this  afternoon's  Washington 
Evening  Star,  in  reference  to  the  speech 
delivered  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
semor  Senator  from  Connecticut  [B4r. 
McMahon  ] . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco&o. 
as  follows: 

Mb.  McMahon'S  Atomic  Pboposal 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  Senator  McMahom 
speaks  from  an  exceptionally  authoritative 
and  well-informed  position  when  be  speaks 
on  the  subject  of  A-weapons.  Accordingly, 
even  with  allowances  t(x  possible  rhetorical 
exaggerations  and  for  the  debatable  char- 
acter of  his  military  recommendations,  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  Nation  at  large — 
and  the  world  at  large,  for  that  matter- 
should  attach  major  significance  to  the  ad- 
dress he  delivered  yesterday. 

It  Is  an  extraordinarily  revealing  address. 
It  Is  alao,  In  some  respects,  sensationally  chal- 
lenging. And  in  its  own  way,  although  It 
deals  with  a  decidedly  grim  and  portentous 
field  of,  human  endeavor,  it  is  highly  reassur- 
ing, and  almost  optimistic,  in  that  It  lends 
strong  confirmation  to  numcrooi  past  Indi- 
cations that  the  United  States  Is  making 
spectacular  progress  In  the  design,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  nuclear  armaments. 
Including  the  hydrogen  bomb — progress  of  a 
tort  that  promises  not  merely  to  revolution- 
ise wstfare  but  to  render  It  ao  terrible  that 
the  men  of  the  Kr«BSlin  would  have  to  be 
insane  (which  they  apparently  are  not)  to 
embark  on  full-scale  armed  aggrssalao 
against  the  free  world. 

This,  progress  has  so  Impressed  Ifr.  Mc- 
Mahok  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say  that 
"the  sky  is  the  limit  on  the  number  and 
variety  of  atomic  weapons  which  the  United 
States  can  pioduce"  if  It  chooses  to  do  so  on 
an  all-out  basis — a  basts  on  which  the  manu- 
facture of  a  single  A-bomb  would  cost  lea 
than  «  single  tank.  As  for  the  weapons 
themselves,  he  is  convlaced  that  they  are 
such  a  deterrent  to  aggraasloii  and  such  a 
•paranctount  Instrument  of  victory"'  that  the 
Nation  sriouJd  decide  at  once  to  undertake 
their  mass  production.  To  that  end  he  has 
proposed  that  the  Oovernment  spend  M,- 
000.00u.CX)0  a  year  on  tfienv— or  about  sts 
times  as  much  a6  it  is  spending  at  present. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  urged  that  this 


Increase  be  offset  by  a  comparable  decrea  w 
In  the  billions  being  expended  on  "snAll  ant  s. 
bullets,  incendiaries,  hand  grenades,  and  tf* 
like."  He  has  summed  up  bis  argument  for 
this  policy  by  declaring  that  "lor  every 
dcdlar  spent  upon  atomic  defense  we  can  safe 
•5  on  conventkmal  defense"  and  that  ''tl^e 
first  Important  savings  can  come  ninrt  yeaaj." 

What     Mr.     McMabok     has     empbaslaed 
throughout   his   address   Is   his   flim   t>elief 
that  with  real  atomic  armed  forees  eqtUpped 
with  a  sweeping  variety  of  A-weaptms  ( 'one 
model  that  takes  tbe  place  of  a  thousand 
bazookas,   another  that   makes   unnecessary 
a  hundred  depth  charges,  and  ye*,  another 
that  would  substitute  for  TNT  racked  as 
high  as  Pike's  Peak")  the  United  States  cin 
buy  security  a^d  peace  at  far  less  cost  than 
[with  Its  present  conventional  deferses.    ASd 
■o.  hinting  strongly  at  the  kind  cf  nuclear 
jarmaments  now  within  the  Natloa's  readi, 
!he  has  come  out  for  the  following:     (1)  An 
lArmy  with  an.  abundance  of  atom!:  artillery 
shells,  short-range  atomic  guided   missiles, 
irsdlologlcal  devices,  and  the  suppo.-t  of  lig^t 
iplanes  capable  of  hurling  atomic   devasta- 
juoa  on  the  enemy  In  battle  posit .ons;      (tt) 
la  navy   with   nuclear-powered   submarines, 
Innclear-powered    aircraft    carriers   ready   !to 
launch  atomic-attack  planes  on  bcth  stralfe- 
glcal     and     tactical     missions,     ihip-bosed 
atomic    artillery,    shlp-baaed    atonilc-guld^ 
missiles,   atomic  mines,   and  target-seeking 
latomic  torpedoes;  and  (3)  an  Air  :.'orce  with 
nuclear -powered   bombers,   atoml:   missUes 
of  every  type,  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  Ev- 
erything else  needed  to  destroy  ai.y  enemr's 
Industrial  heart.  J 

Quite  obviously   this  proposal — aimed  at 
.cutting  down  on  conventional  weapons 
{the  number  of  foot  soldiers — is  as  cont 
verslal  as  It  is  novel,  and  its  trie  valic! 
can  hardly  be  assessed  untU  our  top  defense 
and  atomic  -  authorities   are   hea.-d  on   tbe 
subject.     Even   so,   at    very   least,  Mr.   1^- 
Mabon's  address — which  contalnj  a  sol>er- 
ing  reminder  of  the  Kremlin's  potentialities 
In  this  deadly  field — constitutes   m  Impres- 
sive challenge  to  orthodox  military  thinking 
In  an  age  when  nuclear  armaments  tinqu^s- 
tlonably  are  upending  all  past  concepts  ,of 
strategical  and  tactical  warfare.     Certainly, 
more  outspokenly  than  any  official  statement 
has  done  before.  It  has  made  clear  that  those 
armaments    have    revolutionary    variety- 
much  so  that  the  Nation  may  yet  :lnd  It 
I  to  spend  $6  bUllon  yearly  on  then. 
j     Moreover,  In  advocating  such  aa  expei 
|tnre.     Mr.    MrMsHOw   has   made    a   tell 
point  In  eB^)haslzlng  the  'Wondcfully  aits- 
plclous"  fact  that  the  atomic  material  In 
I  our  weapons  stockpile  ^mi  last   thousands 
'  of  years  and  be  a  fabulous  asset  for  pe^ce 
If  war  is  averted.     His  own  belief  Is  tl)at 
the    course    he    proposes — which    mcludes 
parallel  action  In  the  pr<^»ganda  field  and 
In  the  United  Nations  In  an  effort  to  detsich 
the  Russian  people  from  the  Kr(>mlln  and 
brmg    about    universal    dlsarmaiaent — xflll 
avert  war.  c»'  at  least  Insure  the  furrlval  of 
the  free  world  If  war  comes.     He  may  be 
I  wrong,  but  still  his  views  deserve  the  mist 
;  careful  attenuon. 


Creifii  for  tiic  San  Fraamco  Cwfareoce 
as  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAINS 

•     -  I 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPIiRET 

or  lumnaoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITB15  8TAt« 

Wednesday,  September  19,  19S1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  ih« 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  on  S<p- 
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tember  10  carried  a  splendid  editorial 
concerning  tbe  San  Prancisco  Peace 
Conference.  This  editorial  pays  appro- 
priate and  deserving  tribute  to  two  great 
Americans,  our  Secretary  d  mate.  Dean 
Ache.son.  and  our  Ambundor.  John 
Foster  Dulles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  tbe  Ai>pen- 
dix  of  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkou). 
as  follows  : 

Wksbs  Caizirr  Is  Dub 

The  San  Francisco  conference 
bstUe  m   the  cold  war  with 
Conference  resulted  tn  a 
the  United  States  and  those 
catt  with  It  and  a  tremendous  set-back  for 
Russte  and  lU  aUles. 

Two  men  deaerve  the  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  tuippT  issue.  One  Is  John 
Foster  Dulles  who.by  dint  of  11  months  of 
patient  negotiating  adtUered  a  draft  which 
49  nations  were  wining  to  sign.  The  other 
is  Dean  Acheson  who  as  Secretary  of  State 
was  Instrumental  In  winning  support  from 
key  countries  for  the  proposed  draft  end  as 
presiding  oOcer  brUllantly  prevented  the 
Communist  mmorlty  from  perverting  parlla- 
naentary  rules  for  the  dafSaa  og  tbe  ma- 
jority's piuposes  as  CoaBBOBlats  toavc  been 
able  to  do  In  so  many  prerloas  conferences. 

Tor  these  dlstingulsbed  servlcea  to  their 
country  and  the  cause  at  peace  Dulles  and 
Acheson  deserve  the  Nation's  Iwarty  thanks. 


Natioaal  PofitkaJ  Realiaemcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  BdUNDT 

or  SOXTTH   BaKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNllEU  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  19.  19S1 

Mr.  ML'NDT.  Mr.  President,  since 
discussions  of  political  realinement  have 
been  occurring  in  the  United  States,  con- 
siderable editorial  comment  on  that  sub- 
ject has  appeared,  particularly  in  the 
South,  where  the  comment  on  that  sub- 
Mrtiias  been  exceedingly  favorable.  In 
tonnection  with  that  matter,  I  ask  onan- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Dispelling  Political  Confusion.- 
which  appeared  in  the  Newark  <N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  on  Sei>tember  18.  The  edi- 
torial shows  an  admirable  attitude  in 
xcgard  to  that  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ortiered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
R£cou>.  as  follows  : 

!  VX>e  new  eaasBtffetae  fldrmed  in  WsslikBg- 
ton  to  consider  a  n»tfni»j  political  rcaUne- 
ment  makes  its  primary  appeal,  both  in  tu 
declaration  of  pmpose  and  in  Its  qpoBiaorlac 
personnei.  to  voters  who  resent  csesastve 
aiMl  enrtsnst  liiiit^  It 
a  secondary  appeml  to  aQ 

who  bttteve  that  a  poUtieal  tUm 
tmthfolly  describe  what  basic  poUt- 
kal  principles  are  behind  the  lataeL 
It  la  not  always  easy  to  calcxUat« 
the  radicals  or  conserrattvw 
icaaw  party  im 
it  Is  Offtya.  however,  MM 

off  confxicioQ   that   has  enveloped  both 


Two  outstanding  Jerwyaas  tn  eonsptcu* 
ous  among  the  leaders  d  the  b«w  mov»- 
ment.  which  evldeaees  ao«B-to-e(«th  prae- 
tlcaJity  m  announcing  as  the  flnst  step  to- 
ward iu  program  a  toCHtncMllke  •nrrey  to 
apprise  the  votcn  at  tbe  laUtud<>  aflcnlad 
m  each  State  for  managing  and  altering  the 
legal  political  parties. 

Farmer  Gov.  Charles  A.  Brtlensi,  a  Demo- 
crat who  served  ss  Sesretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Booasveit.  and  former 
Dmted  Sutes  Senator  Albart  W.  Hawkcs.  a 
RcpuhUean  who  was  also  presldtnt  at  tbe 
United  States  Chamber  oi  Oomtaerce.  are 
noi  at  one  mind  politically,  but  thity  fted  the 
new  fommlttee  broad  enough^to  command 
their  enthwilsanc  — pport. 

It  fosa  wltboot  sayu«  ttaaS  ttdi  • 
to  briag  shoot  a 
ths  national  political  secne.  presumably 
tfortag  the  1053  election  as  well  as  there- 
after. Tbe  oonaUtfeaa,  evMrntly  tully  aware 
of  the  very  real  obetaeiss  tn  the  path  of  such 
a  movement,  has  avoided  swcepttt!(  pronlsee 
ta.  This  very  sttlttxle  cf 
commend  the  oonunittee  to 
many  tboagbtftil  dtlaens  who  biAieve  that 
both  political  parties  shoold  be  more  plainly 
Identified  with  den 


Debts  of  the  Naticas 


EXTENSION  OP  REBtASKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BEU  WlUIABftS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19.  1951 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  MississippL  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
I  *Ttl1irt*  the  following  r  editorial 
from  tbe  StphJaber  16  issue  of  the  Jack- 
son (Miss.)  Daily  Ncws: 

OS  TBZ  NaTICWB 


The  TTnlted  SUtes  pubUc  deot  Is 
than  twice  the  total  at  the  puhlc  debts  of 
all  tbe  nattona  at  Xurepe.  escepttng  tka  So- 
net Dalon. 

Tbe  United  States  public  dsliC  stood  at 
t396.8Vg.M8.707  on  Anqfost  31.  l%e  popola- 
tton  of  the  United  States  Is  about  154.000.- 
000. 

Much  of  this  pabUe  debt  wna  aeqtdred 
m  ananring  mteraaedanal  adientutas  ta 
every  part  of  the  world,  bat  partleQiarly  In 
Sorape.  where  men  than  •MUjBSO.OOO.OOO 
pooBsd  a«t  In  loana.  gmmu.  gifts. 
aid  m  tbe  Inst  85  years. 

1MB  than  glSSjMtJMjMa.    Tbe  total 
latkin  of  tbe  ■umpisa  naSlona  Is  nan 

S2S.000.000. 

Tbe  Soviet  Unkm.  wbldi  has  a  population 
of  about  aou.000.000,  dasa  not  base  a  public 

aOMSOjMQl  ahnst  an  at  wblch  riie  Ooelrts 
«o  not  atanontodgs  beeaoae  they  regard  IS 

as  lai^ty  a  debt  of  eaarlal  WOtmlm. 

Tbe  public  debt  cf  Eurnpseii  nations  as 
ooonpllcd  from  mtematiooal  monetary  fund 
reports  Is  as  follows: 


C-, 
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of  currency  has  eosMed  varl- 
to  reduce  the  total  at  tbelr 
debts  m  Aaertcnn  doOata.  Tbe  French  debc 
Is  a  eaas  tn  point.  Tbe  French  debt  Tormerty 
was  reported  at  |2l.000.000.000.  Devatua- 
tion  of  tbe  F>ani!b  tranc  to  a  rate  of  350  to  si 
brough  the  Ptwnefa  debt  down  to  about  la 
bUllon  in  American  if'^nitrt 

The  public  debt  of  Oarmaay  la  uncertain. 
It  Is  Mttasaasd  at  S663.367.000  The  finances 
ol  Germany  have  not  r>een 
ao  it  Is  tmpoaslble  to  &z  G«rmany  s 
pobile  debt. 

The  public  debt  of  Jap^n  Is  In  s  slmUaf 
As  of  Inst  nsiianif  31.  it  was 
Thus,  tbe  eadHMMad  public  debt 
of  tbe  two  major  enemies  of  World  War  n 
Is  sooa*  aoo  Omss  Knattar  than  that  of  one 
victor  nation — the  United  Statea. 

"The  public  debt  of  Canada  Is  818,960.000,000 
for  s  popuUtion  of  13 J00.000. 

Figures  cm  the  public  debt  of  Lattu-Amerl- 
can  nations  are  not  available.  These  coun- 
tries owe  mors  than  1^  bUllon  dollars  tai 
foreign  dollar  twawli,  but  lufurmatkn  on  tbetr 
di.sjM  stlL  debts  la  not  sTsUable.  Figures  on 
pobUc  debt  In  AfMea  and  Asia  are  fragmen- 
tary. 
It  Is  Ml  Ibis  li  8  «ba  ^58.000.000.000  debt 

nasiona  of  tba  wotld  by  Sans  of  btUlotM  of 
dollars. 

laemoeis  of  CkN^rsas  have  cautioned  that 
the  United  States  cannot  long  stand  the 
dram  of  supporting  mtemstifmal  ventures. 
Mambsrs  have  warned  in  the  preparatkms  of 
tba  new  tax  increase  bill  that  the  Oovern- 
ment Is  scraping  the  bottaas  of  the  tazaUon 
barreL 


Total  Aanaal  Income  of  tlic  People  of  tke 
Uajted  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HlJMPHREY 

OF    kCXJKNiaOTA 

IN  THS  flBIATg  OF  'THK  tTNITED  STATES 

Wedneidai,  September  19.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
eentiy  the  Department  of  Commerce 
made  its  annual  report  on  the  total  an- 
nual income.  This  report  was  prepared 
as  a  resnU  of  a  study  of  national  income 
and  prodnction.  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment's CMBce  of  Business  Economics. 
A  Umted  Pxeas  itHiratTtr  of  September 
16. 1951.  analjKi  ffaii  report    It  reveals 

tint  the  tdtal  annual  income  has  In- 
creaacd  from  $87,000  000  000  :n  1929  to 
$339,080,960,000  in  1950.  or  an  increase 
of  175  percent.  Finally,  the  report  an- 
phafTiwlbat— 

per  man-hour  In  private  in- 
well  over   Half   again  <>«    large 
(1860)  as  m  IMB. 
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I  ask  unanlmoos  consent  that  tfils 
article   be   printed   In  the  Appendix  of 

Ttmt  beins  no  objection,  the  articOe 
was  ordered  to  be  pr~nted  in  the  Ricono, 
ns  foUows: 

AMXUCA^<    liiooMB   ur  TO   «39.000.000.000    Of 

8«pteinb«r    I«— The    0«in- 

DcpMrtawnt     reported     tod*T     tbat 

.UUM  bad  ralwit  MMx  total  annual  In- 

from  9S7J0mjOI».OOO  to  1W»  to  $389.- 

MOjBOO.OOO  \mt  year,  aii  in«r«aae  oC  176  per- 


TlM  flffursa  trera  In  a  study  of  national 

laaone  and   production  conducted   by   tb« 

Dmhi  I  iimif ■  Olft*^  oC  BoRtDaai  leononuca. 

Tha  Dapartawnt  said  tba  oatetaodlnc  fea« 

^  tvk*  o€  davalopnanta  dirtng  tbe  period  "was 

»  %*ff  ttanMOdoua  growth  of  tbe  United  States 

•oonony.'*  vbleh  was  registered  in  the  faca 

of   "a  scrlaa  o(   notent  economic   fluctua- 


TiM  study  sbowad  that  the  Nation  bad 
laovMad  tta  wm  naUcaul  production  from 

♦ioiooe.oooj>oo  to  ig»  «o  •sn.ooo.ooo.ooo  m 

I960.  The  DayiUuant  said  part  of  the  in- 
niMf  was  Ijscsms  oi  a  gradual  Increase  of 
manpower  rcsovroes. 

"Mora  Importantly,  however,  it  has 
stMiunad  from  slaabla  gains  in  productivity 
per  tinlt  of  maitpower  utlltzed.  owing  chiefly 
to  tba  tachnelopaal  improvements  and  In- 
CT«MMd  amounts  of  capital  equipment  utl- 
UMd  by  the  Nation's  mduBtries."  tbe  De- 
pwlnocnt  statement  said. 

"Baal  product  per  man-hour  in  private 
IndiKtriaa  was  well  over  half  again  as  large 
iMt  year  as  In  1929  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connecUon  witii  the  foregoing  article.  I 
also  ask  unauunous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Aopendix  of  the  Record 
two  editorials  which  appeared  In  the 
Minne.sota  Union  Advocate  on  Aug\ist  23. 
1951.  The  editorials  are  entitled  ."Road 
to  Ruin"  and  Good  Old  Days?"  AU 
these  relate  to  the  studies  ol  annual  La- 
come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows* 

RoAO  TO  Ruin 

To  read  the  Haw  Yffl-k  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, tbe  Wall  Street  Journal,  tbe  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  tbe  speeches  ai 
ootitandlng  Republicans  like  Joe  McCarthy. 
Homer  Capebart.  Robert  A.  Taft.  Kenneth 
Wherry,  and  Col.  Robert  McCormlck  one  is 
almost  pwsuaded  that  this  country  has  gone 
to  tha  rtngs  aeonomlcally.  Or  tedk  with  tbe 
average  buatnessouin  and  he'il  teil  you  bow 
bad  things  are  The  New  Deal  was  plenty 
tough  but  tlie  Fair  Deal  Is  worse,  so  they 
say. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  f^he  thou&ands  of  IttUe  "me,  too" 
fellows  scaiiered  all  over  the  country  seldom 
make  any  references  to  specific  examples  ot 
national  Insolvency,  and  when  tba  Home 
Owners"  Lilian  Corporation  closed  its  doors 
a  ctmple  wee^s  a^<j  after  lending  billions  of 
dollars  to  millions  of  hom«  owners  without 
losing  a  dime  T^r  Uncle  Sam.  very  few  news- 
papers thoiiijht  It  Important  enough  to  )}« 
mentioned,  despite  the  fact  that  It  turned 
back  over  M.CKXl.OOO  la  earr. Uigs  above  tbe 
coat  of  operatlrn 

And  now  another  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment h<i:i  ts.sued  lu  annual  r^iort.  and  bifre'a 
another  n6«ii  item  that  will  appear  in  ^nly 
a  few  dally  newspapers.  The  afancy  In 
question  Is  the  Federal  Dejxwit  Insurance 
C  >rrKw<ul>>r..  set  up  right  hixet  the  t>ank  crash 
of  1933  by  the  late  Franklin  D.  RoOMValt. 
The  Airaiicau  Bankers'  Association  fcmcbt 
the    bill    from   Its   Introduction    xmtU    tha 


President  signed  It;  tbe  OnltadStetas  Cham- 

tlon  of  MMsafcfWTs  toMgm  K  aeoOi  Hid 
nail,  and  oalHMMrta  Mid  adltors  raBad 
against  It  aa  a  ■oafHitlr  aaotora  that  would 
wreck  tbe  aeonony  of  tbe  Mation. 

And  bera's  tba  raeord:  "nie  agency  was 
■et  up  January  1.  19S4.  to  make  s\ir«  that 
no  baxlk  depositor  would  lose  a  penny  In  tbe 
aaantTbank  had  dtfiniltlca.  All  depnita  iq» 
to  UjOOO  were  taMvad  by  tba  OorporatloB. 
and  tiader  tbe  systim  ot  deposit  gnanuitaa 
the  banks  participating  pay  miissmints  Into 
tbe  deposit  tnsuraiw  fond.  Last  year  tba 
limit  of  tnaaraoea  aras  raised  to  aiOjBQ^— 
and  a?ary  bank  tn  tha  country  boasts  of 
this  fusirantee  of  secnrtty.  And  bere'a 
■OHMlwng  to  rcfnambar  also.  In  thei  17 
yaanftfore  the  Kaw  Dsal  gave  the  bank  de- 
portton  of  this  country  a  deposit  Insurahoa 
law  there  were  15.145  bank  recelvcrablpe  with 
almost  mcalculable  losses  to  millions  pt 
people.  In  tbe  17  years  sinos  only  345  *•»*- 
erally  Insured  banks  basa  gooa  Into  rscei^^ 
ership;  another  170  have  bastt  aasiatad  by 
the  insurance  corpcuratlon  to  Batga  with 
■moiar  banks — and  no  one  bas  lost  a  penny. 
And  wOiat  la  nM»e— tha  last  vaatlga  of  Qiyri- 
emment  subsidy  to  the  agency  has  been  ra^ 
moved  by  payments  of  more  than  «370.0ilO.- 
000  to  the  United  States  Treasxiry.  retun]|taic 
capital  advanced  to  set  It  up  and  cov«lng  In- 
terest on  this  capital  »»  well. 

No  one  should  forget  that  the  Depositors' 
Insuramce  Corporation  aras  established  over 
the  vigorous  objections  at  tbe  AmertcMi 
Bankers'  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacttirers  and  the  United  States 
Chambar  of  Commerce,  but  one  ot  these 
days  tibcae  very  institutions  wUl  be  rl  aiming 
tbe  banor  of  having  originated  tha  Maa  of 
a  depteltors'  Insurance  law — Just  as  Roasta 
now  dlatms  to  have  orlflnatcd  tba  law  of 
gravity. 

Good  Ols  Dais 

Peo^e  have  railed  against  taxes  even  slnca, 
the  system  was  originated  and  no  douh^they 
will  continue  to  complain  tintll  the  crack  of 
econoin<c  doook  And  some  deUgbt  in  look- 
ing ^ack  to  tbe  food  old  days  when  taxes 
were  (nore  bearable  and  life  was  leas  har- 
a&ied  iby  world  problems  of  rehabtlltattao. 
International  relief  and  welfare,  the  Marsban 
plan,  and  point  4. 

But  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  Idea  to  Just  think 
back  to  what  other  things  accfanpanled  the 
low-tax  scale  of  long,  long  ago.  And  It  really 
wasnt  so  long,  long  ago  either. 

In  tbe  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  .90. 
1933— Jtist  after  the  patrtm  saint  of  theme- 
publican  Party  went  back  to  his  Palo  Alto 
home  in  California — Federal  taxes  totaled 
only  11.600.000.000.  But  did  this  low  par> 
flSBLts^s  bring  joy  and  happiness  to  tbe  mll- 
]laiiat>  Was  Ufe  more  livable  for  the  folks 
who  made  up  tba  graskt  population  of  tha 
Umted  States  of  Amarlea?  Not  at  all.  Those 
ware  the  days  when  "Hoovervlllee"  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  land.  Those  arera 
the  days  when  returned  World  War  I  vet- 
erans sold  apples  on  the  corners  close  to  tbe 
hreaflllnas  and  the  soup  kitchens  tbe  Re- 
publioans  have  forgotten  to  remember. 

And  'he  total  personal  Income  of  the  peo- 
ple that  year  was  only  f4d,000,000.000  so 
after  the  United  Stataa  Treasury  took  its 
annual  bite  out  of  tbe  national  parsonid  In- 
ooBoa  .only  MS.OOO.OOO.OCO  remained  to  buy 
tbe  nar— sittes  of  life  and  to  lay  a  little  away 
for  a  rainy  day. 

In  oontraat  to  all  this  tbe  national  par- 
iOBal  Inoome  of  the  American  people  Is  pres- 
ently fSM.OOO.OQO.OOO  a  year.  On  June  SO. 
1951.  Federal  taxes  coUected  for  IMO  rsacbed 
an  all- time  record  of  150,000.060,000.  Sub- 
tract this  from  tba  OSO.OOO.OOOjOOO  totsil  be- 
fore taxes  and  the  people  StlU  basa  0300,- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  to  buy  th*  ■•aiMttaa  of  Ufa. 
TV'  sets,  new  cars,  glf^  jQlea.  and  Of*S- 
upped  steaks,  chops,  and  osiaal-pa^ed  ham- 
burger.     .And   even  allowing  for  the  tra« 
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ramdons  drop  to  tbe  bnytt8fpowi!r  o*  *  |* 

istUl  at  least  twiea  bsClai  «tf  Uum  tney 

Itba  yaar  Hertosrt  Beoei 

{tated  sooMtblBf  to  tlM 

I  Is  Jmt  arotBd  tba  eon 

i    Tba  leed  old  itoya  wfeas  fi 

jost  BOW  froaa  tb*  i        ^ 
of  tba  Mdsral  tax  tfflSnaUal  bat  ito 
tai  Ua  rl^tt  I 

to  ^ 

livlbg 

mentaBy  dcfldant. 


idwoiMwaattofDba^ 


lUw  Gm4  k  Omr  Aksku  DefeMC? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERHAN  WELKER 

or  maJK> 
nr  TSS  SBVATE  OF  THX  DIOTBD  STA 


,- 


1951 

I  ajsk 


Wednesdav,  September  19, 

Mr.  WZLKER.    Mr.  Preside 

unanimous  consent  to  bave  prmfced  jin 

tbe  Appendix  of  the  Racon  an  Ai^pt 

entitled  "How  Good  Is  Our  Ala>*an  Oe- 

j  fense?"  by  Don  Shannon.  pvMiabed  iln 

I  the   magmaine   section   of    tbe  Dese^ 

j  News,  of  Salt  Lake  Citj.  Utah,  on  S^ 

tember  16.  1951. 

•  Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racofta. 
as  follows: 

Bow  Good  Is  Oca  Ai^sskak 
(By  Don  Sbanncm) 

Weatamara  are  lookbig  anTlm»ty  tow^ 
tbe  aortb  tbasa  ilajs    to— <  tba 

rltory  of  Alsaka. 
shortest  air  route 
continental  United  Stataa. 

Tbe  object  of  this  long-dlatanoa  aenit|By 
is  a  large  htmk  ot  lea. 
fifth  tba  stae  at  tbe  United 
panoply  of  ttny,  wtnd-awept  liiian<te. 
rhssfd  from  Rossla  in  1867  for  2  cents  fan 


ba 
to  ba 


With  Alaska's  tinpredlctabla  for 
only  64  ipUea  across  tbe  Berlnf  Strait. 
Salt   Lake   City   only   2.100  air   salk 
Ancbcsaga.  Amarlcans  ba  tba  West 
caoRtDff  aeoteljp  aware  at  tba  bnportanoej  to 
tblB  area  of  adM|aa«a  Alartaa  def  owea. 

AlHdca.  aa  aaOltary  iMa  bava  poitoted 
can  be  both  a  vital  baaa  tor  anaaiy  tat 
tlon    and    counteroffeBslve    bbmi 
If  permitted  to  fall  Into  4naaiy  baadd  a 
piatol  pointed  at  oar  Itetamls  ba 

In  tbaaa  daya  of  btg.  lanc-<aoca  bomt 
planes  and  atomic  waapona.  tiM 
of  stKh  a  piBtol  bi  enemy  bands  looks ' 
to  potential   targeU   in 


!  as  lOaS.  tba  only  Mfittaiy  cr  i 
In  Alaafca  was  •  fpM 

fantry  post  of  HM  mm,  ba  iptta  of 
warnincs  by 

WosM  War  n.  tbe  only  part  of  tba 
to  be 


In 

'H'oclay.  Alaska  Is 
tcgically  than  davlBf  tbe  I 
declared  aiaakma  Ooa.  BRMSt  Gkosai^  la  « 
IMS  appeal  for  statebood.  "And  it  Is  as  lit- 
tle dsfanrtMi  sgaiast  fotare 
it 


laa 
far   greater   inf,ii!tiBls    that   tbe 
before    Pearl    Barbor.    la 
frooB  tba  AlatttiaBa  on  a  etaar  day.  tba 


How  likely  Is  soch  a  sitoattosif    Bow  daod 
are  oar  Alaskaa  daCanasa?  j 

Tba  real  iiisaan  to  these  vital  queatipaa 
are  locked  In  tba  aecutitj  of  confidential  Md 
secret  files  in  tbe  P«itafon.  Bat  in 
latlooa  In  the  public  Interest,  at 
weatain  Sanator  has  stated  flatly 
Alaaka  eoold  be  cut  off  by  a  snaaB 
force  and  wad  as  u  bombUng 
the  United  Statca.  MlUtary 
queetKmlng  by  a  Senate  sabeaaaatttBa  iant 
to  Inquire  Into  *'—**■«  dHttamem  last  ^all. 
dMat  deny  so^  a  pi— INlltj  too  strtmu- 
OKMly.  ' 

An  eoacemed  wttb  tbe  problem  bu^  la 
WariUacton  agraa  that  wbUa 
feoaa  aotborttlea  are  alart  aiMl 
tbeir  planning,  an  mvaalon  there  could  ba 
coatestad  only  In  critical  areas  In  tlia  heart- 
land of  Alaska's  5at.«00  avMra  asQaa.    '  :bla 


k  sptte  of  their 
«>■«.  la  It  yean  yow  Idea  wiB 
by  sane  Joe  Bow  wider  Mi 
I  asked.  "Why?*    ^BecMce' 
User  said,  "its  too  tectesd.  ea^cs  u» 
mocfa  sense,  keeps  pace  with 

and. 
Vf      \        

^      I  am  witbdrawtnc 
TTir  WBoiMliaiiiill^  g 
fbrtfae 


U.II. 


of  Warry 


EXTEK^ON  OP 

or 

CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 


ZN 


Baa  Of 
tbat  a  powvtai  ibteid 

of  tba 


SccTctarj  mi  Fi 


^teastcr. 
General  Twialag  told  aa  Anasd  Mrcsa  Day 
la  Partiaad.  Orag.,  rsesatty  that 
aaartesia  aia  ai 
It  dossr  to  tba  baart  of 


BUXy  mtcbeU 


s  West  SO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SiEMINSKI 
nr  THB  BooBi  OP  ■naapHTAnvi 

19.  19S1 
Mr.  Speaker,  under 


Mr.    HOFFMAN    of 
Speaker.  John  & 
the  Detroit  Free  Pnm 

is  appareatlr  hwiliMim  to 

of  dBparttos  firooB  the  |aluui-> 
laid  down  in  o«r  CutaUtuttocL  Mr. 
Knicht.  bke  many  anoithcr  groat  man. 
has  bees  on  sad  oC  la  I 
Deal  sad  its  pofcy  of  sun  win  h»  ai 
a  pqgtkm  of  «■ 
sort  of 

editorial  pub- 


to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  Uke      Constitution. 


people  than  did  those  who  framed  cur 


:  ,t' 


fl?W 


^ 


*# 
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1  fluad,    that    editorial.       through  a  bewUdered  and  compUant  Coo- 


Read,     then 
which  I  quote: 

Pbotk-t    LnnrriB*.   VsmxD    Statso   W, 
on  AtttnTUMAMr  br  Ck>KaTnxmoi« 

Mooday,  0<tHMiihw  17.  i«  the  on*  bundrvd 
•sd  tbtty'tomth  aaalTnvary  of  th«  ratlflea- 
tton  at  our  Ck)iutitutioD. 

Thw*  will  b*  wklMpread  otwemnce  of  th« 
•vent  UmniciMVt  tiM  country  with  churcbM. 
MfaooU,  and  patriotic  orgaataatlona  ctaglng 
pragnuM  Mcned  to  (can  MtantlOD  upon 
the  Importanoe  ot  th«  Gonatltutlon  to  th« 
IndlTldual  citizen. 

Tba  Conctltutlon  Is  your  and  my  guarantee 
that  «•  cannot  be  deprived  of  our  Individual 
liberties  without  due  process  of  law;  that  we 
can  axpress  ourselves  freely  without  fear  of 
pro— cutlou:  that  we  have  certain  Inalienable 
rlfhts  which  DO  bxiddlng  local.  State,  or 
National  dictator  can  strip  away  at  his  whim. 

Ttie  Constitution  is  a  moving,  human  doc- 
ument. Plfty  years  before  latter-day  re- 
formers advocated  antlprejudlce  laws,  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  forbid  discrim- 
ination because  of  race  or  color. 

The  wise  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
sought  to  avoid  the  Injiutlces  of  European 
tyranny  and  thus  bruxight  into  being  a  sys- 
tem of  dheclu  and  balances  as  between  the 
executive,  leglalatlve.  and  judicial  branches 
of  our  Oovenunent. 

They  believed  that  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment would  best  protect  the  individual 
agatnirt  lust  for  power  and  legislative 
hysteria. 

As  Donald  Rlchberg  wrote  recently  In  the 
rieeiiisii  "The  founders  of  our  Republic 
were  ao  fearful  that  the  tyranny,  of  a  major- 
ity would  eventually  destroy  our  liberties 
that  they  prohibited  the  Government  Itself 
from  making  any  laws  that  would  limit  free 
speech,  a  free  preas.  freedom  of  religion  or 
freedom  of  aaaodaUon.  or  would  deny  any- 
oot  Ume-honcu'ed  protections,  such  as  trial 
by  Jury,  or  would  deprive  anyone  of  essential 
enjoyments  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  " 

Prom  the  start,  there  was  much  scof&ng 
at  the  Constitution.  The  Tories,  both  In 
Xngland  and  the  United  States,  freely  pre- 
dicted that  It  would  never  woric. 

As  late  as  May  23,  1857,  Lord  Macaulay 
wrote  to  an  American: 

"Your  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
Institutions  purely  democratic  must,  sooner 
or  later,  destroy  liberty,  or  civilization,  or 
twth.  Either  some  Caesar  or  Napcdeon  will 
selce  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong 
hand:  or  your  Republic  will  be  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in 
the  fifth:  with  this  difference:  that  the 
Buna  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman 
Smplre.  came  from  without,  and  that  your 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engen- 
dered within  your  own  country  by  your  own 
Institutions." 

The  British  thought  the  United  States 
could  not  survive  the  War  of  1812;  later  they 
expected  the  Union  to  be  torn  apart  and 
d—ttqyed  by  the  Civil  Wctr. 

Wmiplly.  these  dire  forebodings  did  not 
matarialiae.  Tbe  ruiara  of  England  \wder- 
•stimated  the  vital  tty  of  our  young  Repub- 
lic in  1813  much  as  they  misjudged  the 
character  and  magnlflcent  courage  of  the 
Unmortal  lincoln  in  1 861. 

Tbe  OooctltuUon  has  aerved  us  frail;  with- 
stood many  Miaulta  and  still  lamains  the 
Iteystote  to  our  arch  of  freedom. 

coNSTTTtmoiff  ciac'  uarv  EM  laa 
But  let  us  not  mLinimlse  the  dangers  which 
•tm  baaet  ua 

rtxmx  the  vary  advent  of  the  New  Deal. 
the  CousUtution  was  under  attack  from  both 
"the  right  and  left.  The  ..thought  control 
tat^ectuala  conaldered  It  outmoded  and 
Inadequate  to  meet  changing  conditions:  the 
lace  Oea.  Hu?h  Johnson  brushed  It  aside 
when  the  National  naoowrj  Act  «M  rammed 


ttoe(wf»lt  tried  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
by  adding  men  who  abarad  his  beliefs  and 
phUoaophles.  Altboogh  this  device  failed, 
he  was  Uter  to  gain  Iris  oblMSttvc  through 
deatlu  and  resignations  from  ftaa  Court. 

Pintey  Peter  Dimns  said  many  years  sftt 
tha".  the  Supreme  Court  follows  tbe  electkm 
returiM.  This  was  never  so  true  as  when 
the  N^w  Deal  waa  In  full  flower. 

m  the  Boosevelt  era,  the  American  people 
became  contBtkmed  to  government  by  edict; 
to  acoeptinf  Invssucratic  ruUngs  rather  than 
court  dedskms;  to  trusting  the  personal 
diplodnacy  of  Booaevelt  beyond  constitutional 
limitations. 

In  his  memoirs,  Winston  Churchill  my« 
that  be,  and  not  Roosevelt,  drafted  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  "I  am  glad  It  should  be  of 
record."  said  ChtirchlU,  "that  the  substance 
and  spirit  ol  what  came  to  be  called  tbe 
Atlantic  Charter  was  In  its  first  draft  a 
British  production  cast  in  my  own  words." 

ChorchlU  then  tells  of  prevailing  upon  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  to  nxaJce  commitments  that  no 
American  President  had  the  right  to  \mder- 
take.     He  goes  on  to  say; 

•The  fact  alone  of  the  United  States,  still 
technically  neutral.  Joining  with  a  belliger- 
ent power  in  making  stich  a  declaration  was 
astonishing." 

To  quote  Pellx  Men-ley,  "It  certainly  was." 

On  January  11,  1944.  President  Roose- 
velt told  Congress  that  agreements  reached 
at  both  Cairo  and  Tehran  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  adding  that  he  waa 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  provision 
of  our  Constitution.  He  said  also  that 
there  were  no  secret  treaties  or  political 
or  financial  commitments. 

The  Yalta  deal  which  gave  Rusala  cer- 
tain preeminent  rights  In  Mongolia  aiMl 
Manchuria  without  China's  knowledge  was 
mentioned  in  Roosevelt's  last  message  to 
Congress  on  March  1.  1945. 

"I  am  aware."  ^id  Rooeevelt,  "of  the  con- 
stitutional fact"TKat  political  arrangements 
made  at  Yalta  "must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  ai  the  Senate." 

But.  as  Felix  Morley  says:  "This  scrapping 
of  the  open-door  policy  has  never  been  ap- 
I»x>ved  by^  or  even  submitted  to.  the  Senate.'? 

Thus  was  the  Constitution  clrctunvented. 

aiOBTs  or  THx  acxNoarrr 

Another  constitutional  protection  that 
has  largely  disappeared  la  the  famotis  rlght- 
to-work  principle. 

With  widespread  acceptance  of  what  Don- 
ald Rlchberg  caUs  the  union  closed  shop, 
in  many  cases  the  right  to  earn  a  living  Is 
conditioned,  as  Rlchberg  aays,  "by  paying 
dues  to  a  private  organisation  and  becomlaf 
practically,  if  not  legally,  subject  to  its  laws 
and  discipline. 

"If  a  worker  voluntarily  Joins  and  remains 
in  a  union,  this  Is  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed.  But  If  he  is  forced  to  Join, 
and  forced  to  stay  tn,  this  is  government 
without  consent,  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence    denounces    as    tyranny." 

Rlchberg  makes  the  point  that  thoae  who 
advocate  the  union  closed  shop  argue  very 
earnestly  and  sincerely  that  the  rule  of  tha 
majority  is  the  American  way — and  the 
democratic  way — which  makes  it  possltde 
for  men  to  live  and  work  together  effectively 
and  peaceably. 

He  concedes  this  Is  partly  true  but  points 
out  that  in  our  democratic  American  way  of 
life  there  are  also  rights  of  minorities  and 
of  individuals  which  must  be  nuUntalned 
and  Which  a  majority  is  not  permitted  to 
deny  and  destroy. 

"Is  the  right  to  work."  Rlchberg  a*8, 
"without  beiokg  compelled  to  Join  a  imjon^ 
one  of  those  democratic  rlghtsT" 

Actually,  there  is  no  democracy  In  a  situa- 
tion where  the  right  to  ««rk  depotds  upon 
eompiUsory  union  msmhershlp;  vhsra  ana 
cannot  withdraw  without  sacrificing  his  Job. 


Tct  few  psof^ 
extsBMoa  of  this  arMUary  power,  nor  Is 
any  agitation  to  make  R  unlawful  to  coo^psl 
an  American  citlaen  to  }otn  a  union  in 
to  earn  a  living. 

Thtis,    the    constitution    is    being 
Tcniently  Ignored. 


nxams  StTRBSZSK  TBB  lAW 

A  third  Bsajor  threat  to  constltatkmal  ior- 


tba 


tha 


emment  is  legMattOB  by  tivaty. 

Bow  many  people  know  that  a  United 
ticms  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  i 
by  the  President,  putomatically  becomea  13aa 
law  of  our  land? 

For  instance,  tbe  United  Nations  decl^rm- 
tlon  on  freedom  ql  Information  and  |tb« 
Oomumt  on  Hubbbb  Rights  contain  |*o> 
▼Isioos  which  could  abolish  some  of  our  bMic 
freedoms. 

One  of  the  United  Nations  conventions 
would  restrict  freedom  at  tbe  press  inltha 
United  States,  making  our  own  const^tn- 
tkmal  guaranties  maaalnglMi  and  oC  I  no 
effect.  I 

ThiB  eoDdltlon  is  at  variance  with  ^hat 
In  most  other  coimtrtes.  which  reserve ,  the 
right,  even  after  a  treaty  has  been  **g^**4, 
to  determine  to  what  extent,  if  at  all.  ihey 
intend  to  implement  its  provisions. 

Prank  Hnlmsn.  tonaer  president  of  tha 
ABMrlcan  Bar  Aasodatton,  is  "*«*^»»y  a  rtg> 
oroos  fight  to  safeguard  our  systam  at 
rssentatlve  government  ■g»«"t  tha 
of  legislation  by  treaty. 

Bs  said  recenUy  that  "artVde  •  at 
OcostituUon  provides  that  a  treaty 
ratified    bejcomes   ttie   supreme   law   ot 
land,  anything  In  the  constitution  or  lawa 
of  any  SUte  to  the  contrary  notwlthst4ad« 
Ing." 

But.  he  adds,  "the  traditional 
theory  of  government  was  and  is  that  lour 
basic  rights  are  "retained  by  the  American 
people'  even  as  against  government 
and  are  not  subject  to  change  or 
tlon  tmless  the  Oonstltuiion  te  change^  by 
the  people    -  -       - 

His  theory  is  that  ^slnce  the  peopiej 
preesly  reamed  these  tetatned  righto' 
did  not  grant  their  control  to  any  agencfer  at 
government,  our  governing  "^'^r^H  have  no 
constitutional  power  to  taka  them  away,  or 
modify  them,  whether  by  treaties  or  ot 
wise." 

tikis  Is  teteresttng  doctrine,  but  the  Isct 
rsnatUB  that  these  "rights"  can  lie  ti^sn 
away  by  the  simple  method  of  rattfyiilg  a 
U.  N.  treaty  which  U  not  binding  upon  other 
nations  in  the  same  smas  that  it  Is  nponjtha 
Utilted  SUtes.  ' 

The  subject  of  "legislation  by  treatyf'  cr 
"gofamment  by  treaty^  Is  eztnmely 
Idldated  but  in  effect  it  simply 

The  well-meaning  proponento  of  tb<  i 
nant  on  Human  Rights  or  the  Ooni 
on  Genocide  would  have  the  United 
ratify  treaties  which.  If  enforced  would 
the  Uhlted  Ratkms  authority  over  onr  \ 
tloaal.  Stats  and   local   govemmento 
as  George  Sokolaky  points  out,  "not  to 
It  similar  authority  over   the 
tlons  of  other  countrlas." 

Thus,  the  CQosUtuUOQ  can  be  drchm- 
vented  if  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Prectdent  proceed  to  ratify  and  sign  the  I  .  K. 
treaties  now  under  rilsniSBlnii 

XT.  N.  sHoas  or  m  aoais 
In  this  country,  it  lias  become  the  ft 
to  eslalMKia  United  Itattans  Day  and 
fine  spaaShis  about  the  aeooaaidUu 
an  oegawlwation  for  which  tb«« 
an   Ideallatlc   and   a   practical   need. 

Without  saying  that  tbs  U.  N.  haa  bedn  a 
failure  tn  every  field,  even  its  most  st^ach 
supportssB  mnat  concede  that  It  has  fallen 
far  abort  «tf  Its  moat  important  task— ^t 


Tha  dangers  tnhaiant  la  . 
treaty  aa  propoasd  ondar  U.  F.  , 

should  cause  every  thoughtful  and  patrt  )tle 
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or  his 
IMP.    msfiiBQf 
at  that  vesi 


It  is  racoonginK.  drciderfly  so.  to  Und 
ft  great  dmOy.  a  great  ecfitor  VSkit  Knight, 

the  OnnrttfWnn:  to.  tlwatfi  te  prohablr 
would  desor  it.  fi 
ceptanee  ol  the  ri^ms  of 
the 


United  Natkms 
i/oaXb  pays  tlie  ptiee. 
Wiae  Daily  Mews  at 

the  f  oUowiog  article 


tbeDim»- 
14.  IKl. 


rcB  TWT3  Waa 


The  botSes  at  two  local  boya.  kffled  la 
action  In  Korea.  SgC  (lo  Ted  Tofcoa.  M.  son 
or  Ur.  and  Ite^Wlck  TTeTkos  at  tl^s  i 
fligt.  nonsld  wmiam 
land  Mn.  Louis  H.  Wshkar  of  1 


•IG^iy 


•IPaefcd  Rate* 


EXTENSION  GP  mnt^mn 

BOH  EDW AM)  U.  REES 


EXTBtSION  OP  RBfARKS 

or 

BON.  WILLIAM  G.ERAY 


or 


day. 


for  both  boys  am  he  /hidd 
it   Tcrknsr   in 
at  >  oleiock  and 

at  S  o'dorik  tat  the 

in 


or  MBVESBnAtma 

19.  19S1 


at  tha  age  of  IB  «ltk  aa  intsnlry 

m  Wcrid  War  XL.  waa  an  Army 

Asd  m  Korea  on  #Mmary  S  of  this 

Ism  than  S  mnoths  after  ha  was  reca:>d 

to  duty.     Be  vent  oierwas  within  a  short 

or 


Be  was  bora  la  Doaagta*  Jana  UL  isan 
the  third  son  or  Hick  and  Beatrice  War- 
ren Terkos  and  was  graduated  from  Cescral 
Bgh  School  wtth  the  daas  oT  1M4.  He  was 
or  the  most  papular  atisdsnu  tn  ths 


apiroved.  I  am  rnctoteg  copy  of  reso- 
tatioB  adopted  tv  ttie  Geaxy  CboBty 
nodd  Control  Asaodatlaa  on 
IL  196L    In  new  of  the  dunages  in 
OBTcd  in  the  6ute  o<  Kanoa^  I9 
of  the  recent  ItoodK.  I 
of  the  Hoosr  win  be 
in 

QUKt 

11.1951 


IB.  1M4.  and  by  the  end 
or  the  IbUowlag  Apm  waa  taking  part  In 


aiul  pasenta.  be  teares 
'^^'-'hls  Utile 
three 

or  Dowagtac    As  wife  liiea  st  8S04  Sowlh 
Street.  Chlcaga 
Tlie  bod;  win  be  at  the  Brady   faricral 
loia  west  ff*uinj  niafh  oueat.  cm- 

Md  at  •  a.  m. 

at  8t  nusn^  OmvA  at  f :  gg 
Is  at 
»y 


county  boy  to  be  killed  la 

bom  la 
1190.tta 


Mr.  BRAT.  ilr.  Speaker.  I 
oraody  oppoaed  to  a  tV-psrcBt 
in  postal  rates  for  x&ew^apers  and 
wtams  to  be  a  great 
as  to  the  real  porpaaeB  of  ov 
postal  ayateoL  Tbe  purpoae  <a  the 
pa«ai  9ata»  ii  lb  aerwe  the  n«ds  of  aH 
of  the  Aaefftcan  peoples  R 
be  eoBtved  with  a 
prise  or  a  pcojeet  to  benefit  only  a  < 
locality  for  aoch  ia  not  the  purpuae  of 
tlk2  poAal  acntei 

the  theeey  thai 

be  paid  by  the  poMWiers:  m  the 
It  anBt  be  paaed  dovn  to  the  re- 
ar that  BUiL 


nBbed  ao  adeqoUriy  taer  the 

Ilcar  ttet 
high 

to  the  pceaa  of  Aaerica  to 


of 

in 


inpoatal: 

loilflp  thigfree  flow  in 

a  fear  on  the  part  of 

dothis.   The 


to  the  ne«a  on  an  ddea  of 
PrecdoB  of  the  pras 
can  be  OHdailed  In 


or  haaiectly.    One  of  0ie 

iatoaakBthe 
1  of  ufHiwii  and  oCber  period-^ 
that  ther  toe  t>.TDrd' 
grasp  of  the  people  o::  km 


Isaaerficr  to 
be  considered  in 


m 
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tbt  Mine  ttf  bt  u  fht  eomtnicUoa  of  s 
gtmx  dam  or  tniffsitkm  project,  or  m 
the  donation  of  aid  to  foreicn  countries. 
Hot  tliCM  Bi^irgpartiitioDS  bexMflt  only 
eertiUD  rrt"»*"*»  of  the  people.  Tb« 
poiUl  •enrice  beneflU  us  all.  CertaiJily 
there  are  Indirect  sulMidies  in  the  postal 
service.  No  ooe  dcnlc*  that  oxir  postal 
lenrlee  bM  wteldteid  air  mail,  but  thix 
fofaskly  has  benefited  us  all.  a^id  has 
benefited  national  defense  through  liie 
npld  groirth  and  development  oX 
aviation. 

Oxir  nira\  free  delivery  system  in 
America  has  been  of  tiMaUmable  value 
in  makinc  and  keeping  vm  a  free,  united 
people.  Not  one  thinking  person  in 
America  would  want  to  do  aaray  with  it. 
Yet  it  has  never  paid  its  way.  Each  year 
our  Oovemment  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments and  the  Congress  send  billions  of 
pieces  of  mall  free  through  the  postal 
system.  While  iOMe  o<  tttla  maU  may 
be  of  doubtful  yakic.  the  postal  service 
must  transport  and  deliver  it  without 
compensation  and  as  a  public  service. 

We  know  that  irore  expensive  build- 
ings are  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Postal  Department  than  are  really  nee* 
eMu7.  but  local  pride  demands  it.  In  a 
aenae.  this  is  a  sulMddy  to  the  community 
In  which  they  are  Imilt  and  operated. 

I  am  in  no  way  objecting  to  these 
Tariotts  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  by 
our  Post  Office  Department:  on  the 
whole,  they  are  operated  for  the  good 
of  Amerlctt.  The  cltliens  of  the  United 
States  demand  theee  sendees  and  sub- 
akUee.  ante  the  Ooverament  i^  the 
paople,  such  subsidies  and  services  are 
proper,  but  kt  us  not  blame  the  Postal 
Department  for  their  expenses. 

The  .-statement  that  there  is  a  $550,- 
000.000  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  certainly  erroneoiis  and  mislead- 
taBf.  and  Is  an  xinjust  criticism  of  the 
•Bdency  of  the  postal  system.  If  the 
proponents  of  this  absurdly  large  in- 
cieaMi  in  the  rates  of  newspapers  and 
magasines  would  sincerely  make  an  ac- 
ooonting  and  show  how  much  of  this 
wauBf  Is  sprat  in  subsidies  directly  or 
Inarectly.  an  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people,  we  would  have  «m  en- 
tirely different  ptctir-e.  But  apparently 
their  desire  to  force  through  this  60- 
percent  increase  has  so  prejudiced  them 
that  they  have  not  given  us  the  full  and 
correct  picture. 

Although  some  increase  may  be  justi- 
fied. I  will  not  vote  for  this  large  Increase 
In  postal  rates  that  will  in  man.v  In-. 
sUnees  prevent  th^  poor  people,  espe- 
cially those  in  isolated  areas,  from  re- 
ceiving their  newspapers  and  maigaxines. 
and  also  wreck  certain  small  pahUca- 


To  eliminate  some  of  the  confusion 
smrroundlng  the  postal  deficit,  it  might 
be  wise  to  make  each  department,  pay 
an  approximate  sum  for  the  use  it  makes 
of  free  and  privileged  mail.  This  sum 
wookl  be  added  to  the  appropriation  of 
eadi  department.  This  would  net  re- 
duce the  cos*  of  this  sendee,  but  it  would 
show  what  agency  was  spending  the 
money.  It  would  also  help  to  show  what 
the  real  deficit  is, 

I  sug  wrest  that  some  nonpartisan  and 
unbiased  commiwdon  study  the  postal 


Rvstfn 


^f^prmtne  eitaetly  bow 
w€-  h-^  ..Tg  for  these  various 

sid^  so  that  the  American  people 
know  exactly  what  they  are  getting 
what  they  are  paying  for.    When 
have  that  liifi^iialiisi  we  will  thai 
able  to  and  iwsfc  what  taocraases  a 
eaaary  in  the  postal  system.     And 
people  Win  then  know  what  they  an 
getting  for  their  mpney  and  can  dedd 
whether  it  is  worth  the  price. 


Escape  Fraai  Tyramqr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTOl 


tt  mfi*  tar 
ff?tittnii*  IbtaUs  had  kist  strength  t^  tt« 

eoold  ooC  I  >  «■. 


'ATrVZS 


or  nw  T< 
m  THE  HODS!  OF 

TTtarsdof,  Awffust  23.  19S1 

Mr  MULTER  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  fo] 
lowing  article  which  appeared  in  tiu 
New  York  Herala  Tribune  ot  Septem 
ber  17. 1951.  demonstrates  that  thettm 
may  not  be  too  far  distant  when  freedoBi 
will  be  reestablished  in  the  totalitarian 
states: 


TraAJorr— Thx    aro«T    or    4 
Tocwc   Couple   Wbo   kUoc   It   Tbioos^ 

ms  IXON  CXTKXMXm 

<B7  Donald  P.  Kaods) 

With  aU  RuMian  propagaada 
Ion  ^"^  blast,  refugee*  oonttmoe  to 
thtougb  the  iron  curtain  into  Wssfcem 
znamy.  Many  motives  drive  them  to 
esoape,  bot  baiteally  there  is  alwafi 
affront  to  MBaaa  dIgnMy  su— red  at  ttm 
bands  of  tTvaaoy.  caapoandsd  wttb  eeof- 
noiBic  and  ph]rsieal  bardihlp.  i 

6ucli  a  case  was  that  at  Ivan  Pttrov  an^ 
his  pretty  wire.  NataUe.  wbo.  tlianka  to  t^ 
efforts  of  the  Amerlean  Emteaay  tn  TUiraa. 
recently  arrived  In  Mnnich.  Petrov  bad  bsen 
vdanled  and  dsoorated  dortng  tbe  war.  trm 
BOW  aftar  a  stmggls  with  Sovtet  poUtto  and 
ecoDony  he  fcnmd  his  pockeu  empty.  hAi 
career  ruined  (be  and  ills  wife  bad  becfi 
te%chien) .  bis  sister  fareed  to  work  hcpd 
leealT  in  a  labor  camp  far  troca  brooM.  ana 
bis  fteif -respect  rapkUy  diminlsMng.  Bs  da- 
cklMi  that  nc  and  Volca  of  Iia«rt4i, 
treadrasts  conld  not  bs  sntlrsty  wrong  abo<|t 
me  west.  ajBd  b*  began  to  make  {dans  look- 
ing In  tbat  cUraetlan. 

After  tbs  dedskm  bad  been  nsde.  tbie 
qtKstlon  bsoaass  ocm  of  msttood,  Travcliag 
through  Cwchortovakla  and  Poland  into  Get- 
many.  h9  would  be  foresd  to  crcas  thr«e 
borciua.  aU  mined  and  patsnWsd.  Hm  fa«t 
that  Ms  wtts  wooid  aLdowpsny  btm  ■»inid1 
CO  T**— *****  ■«&  a  raota.  aad  bs  an«i^. 
the  efore.  for  leave  to  visit  ooe  of  the  reit 
camps  on  tbs  Caipisn  Sea.  After  packli|g 
aooall  solteaaas  and  an  ordinary  lunch,  tb^y 
waved  good-by  to  ttislr  sasQ 
tfaS  station.  Tlkey  bad  na*  « 
their  real  i>W|Misa. 

m  tbs  early  boors  at  the  morning 
train  reached  a  water  sfeop  on  tbs 
taxi  steppes.    Ivan  and  his  wife  wattsd 
tbs  train  began  to  more,  then  Jximped 
mt^  disappeared  Into  tbs  al^t. 

Their    lunch    v-aa    tbair   only   source 
toga    one  kilogram  ot  i-^ioeolate.  two 
gnJBM  oi  bread  and  a  half  Uter  oC 
Oulded  by  a  compass  and  an  cadiassy 
tb«y   atnxrk   out    In   the   dlreetton   of 
AMirtaaliazaan  border.     It  was  wtatar. 
tbs  a^t    wind  acKMs    tbs    steppe 
through  tbeir  cotton  clotbiag  like  a 
As  dawn  approsi^sd  tbsy  bM 
in  a  ravins,  than  sa  ths  sun  bssa  duwa  a| 
tbsm  from  overhead  they  s\iflered  trcm 


listed 
Tillage,  the  two 

and  dtmdrca  uuwileJ  vmed 
Tlie  only  *"'™^'—  word  tn  the  t*o 
larlsB  they 

tt  a 

tor  a  _  

to  Bonn!  aticugtb  wttli 
and  a  ifisiiy  tea.  tbey 
tn  rattOng  hmry  by  aulouufefle 
ooB  roads  to  the  district  poOes 
Prom  there  tbey  wsre  seas  to 
(hey  vere   glteu  u|i|Wt<iuHf   to 

TWO  months  latv  they  wsrs  losm  to 
Germany. 
Psttor  bM  told  stasias  oC  tsroKlH 

anosa  aad^  bis  own  Zsnfly.  aovtst 
sssm  to  bavs  a  ftaed  ruts  not  to  aUc 
dans  wbo  Iiave  been  is  the  wast  M 
tics,  ones  they  have  rctunwd  to  Om 
land.  It  appUea  to  both  soidlsta  an 
lana.  If  tba^  are  anuwwl  ao  satnct 
wttb  ttas  cltlaMiy  m  ■■ttsin  Bom! 
f sand  thsir  *^tartSB  of  praspsKttr*  ta 
f  ealsd  coaatrtsB  or  Aiatria  aad 


ani 


of  Bvtag.  Pstiw^ 
ablpped  to  Oil  many  by  tbs 
After  1845  sbs  reaaatnsd  la  the 
In  ISBtsra  Gsrmaay  trndsr  tlw 
or  tbs  leva   One  day  la  XKT  tte 
wsrs  told  to  git 
fa-  a  3-day  Joomey. 
at  last  tbey  wodd  bs 

maat.    Thdr  crtBOBSd  status  had 
chaogad.  and  to  this  day  sbs  i»s 
SB  a  prinnsr. 
pnf*'  IB  ths 
psriWtad  to 

oC 

result  of  bar  coadtttoa.  srs  tbon  tt.  a 
wttba 

.  Is 
eent 


li  1»U. 
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tMuSc   right*  ire  retailed  by  Um  . 

and  tt«  not  aobiMt  to  «lMacc  or 
tton  uniMB  th*  OuMrtltutton  be 
Uie  p«of>t«  thcaaMlT**." 

BU  tbaory  to  tliAt  slae*  th*  peopit  «x- 
pnarij  I— trr^d  Umm  rvUincd  riglits  sud 
Ittd  BOt  gram  tiMir  eootrol  to  aoy  •c^ncT  Q< 
^VBlng  o(&ctals  have  tio 
to  UJu  ttocm  sway  or 
tqr  tnotiw  or  itUmt- 
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li  tnUtvstlng  doeMno.  bmt  the  furt 
_  tbst  ttiMit  righto  eui  h*  t«ken  away 

by  ttas  atmpto  method  of  ratlfytog  a  C  H. 
treaty  wbich  U  not  biiwUiig  upon  other 
n«Tt«"v  tn  Um  BaoM  mum  that  K  U  upon 


giib^fct    of    !*n;ta!at!on    by    treaty    or 

Bti:   by   tri^aty   i»   extremely   compii- 

but  tn  <>ff«K-.  '.f.  simply  meana  this: 

"Tt*  weU-meanmK  proponent!  <rf  tha  00»- 
tnant  on  Human  Righu  or  th«  CoovmttOB 
OD  Ctoncicktr  w  uui  have  the  United  8caMi 
nttfy  UMWIiii  wnich.  if  enXoroed.  would  glva 
tte  Untted  Rations  authority  orcr  our  aa- 
^•*»«»i  SUNte.  and  local  govemiamta  but.  •• 
Oeorte  Bdkolaky  poinU  oot.  -ao»  to  giw»  » 
ttmUar  ■uihorlty  over  the  ailiulolotratlflM 
pt  oth»  countrtea."  * 

Thua,   the   Oometltutton   can    be   (Ircum- 
wnted  tf  tlM  UnHod  m^lm  Benate  ajxt  the 
Pr*^ld*r.t  rrrocp^  to  ratify  and  sign  tl>e  U.  N. 
tre.si.'^   :    *       ider  dUcuaelon. 
UB«rrr    m(»s    iMPorrvjrr    tham   oin:-woaLO 

SCHKliUa 

In  thto  country.  It  haa  become  the  faahtwi 
to  flolobrau  United  Hattom  Ooy  and  sMko 
ftae  up— chet  ahout  tbo  aconwipilehnimita  «f 
an  organisation  for  wklefa  tbeT9  vaa  both  aa 
ktoaliatlc  and  a  praetleol  need. 

Wnhout  saylnc  that  the  U  H.  taae  he«n  a 
failure  In  ev«T  held,  even  lu  moet  staunch 
cupportcn  muit  concede  that  It  hai  fallen 
far  Bhort  of  tto  moat  important  taak — that  ol 
pujMnrlng  world  peaoe. 

The  danger*  Inherent  In  govet'iinwnt  by 
treaty  as  propoeed  under  U.  R.  procedur* 
should  cause  every  thoughtful  and  patrtotle 
Aoterlcan  to  reread  and  reatndy  the  Con- 
stltutloa  of  the  Uoltod  States  so  that  he  may 
be  sure  In  his  own  mind  that  la  striving  for 
a  world  ideal,  we  are  not  yielding  some  of 
our  i»eclou3  Ubertlee  to  a  supergovemment 
shaped  in  an  old-world  design. 

The  OoosUtntlon  was  written  by  OMa  «!» 
tuularstood  bettor  than  w«  the  price  d  Ifttrty 
•ad  the  bleeelins  of  free  lnatlttitlon& 

Let's  not  scrap  tt  for  something  Chat  may 
destroy  oxir  herttnge. 

Jomm  8.  Ki 


The  Proposed  Alummam  Industry  for 
Montana 


emxthtot  wttli  lnfona*ittan 

tracts.     My  purpoie  tal 
maice  aTaUabie  to  aL  < 
^cies  the  qualtfleatkiiv  and 
MurtBdifittmK  partoentilp. 
or  bosteog  iiilrlnf  lo  do  ^ 
the  Govenunent 
A.  eopy  of  yie  MQ  fiAows: 

a  bin  to  . 

a   cleartn^houae   «< 
DtpartoMnt  ai  /urttn,  to 
ciM  ot  the  rsdsrai  Oov< 

(4 

Be  tt  enaeUd,  etc.. 
Tide  all  a«endos  of  Uie 
with  full.  coHgrtata.  and 
tion 

heretofore 
wtth 

li 

meat  of  Justlee  el 
tkm  ea  heretnaf ter  provided. 
-       a.  (a)  Tbe    "     ----^- 
it  to  the  gnt  asetlaa  of 

such  liifieinatlnit 
wtth    reaoeet    to 

loyottF. 

wtoo 

acetu7  of  the'  Pedatal 
Attomrr  Oeneral 

ip)   Xach  ^aney  of  the 
It  eball.  ttom  tine  to 
attoRioy 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESXNTATiyB 

Wedncxdav   Septem^Mr  19.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFTFIX).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  re<j  u  t  : : :  c  he  Department  of  Jus- 
fcf  to  mves'.  re  charges  which  have 
te^n  made  cor.v^^t^  rmog  the  proposed  Oov- 
ernm- nt.  loan  of  $46.0M.i0t  to  thg  Har- 
vey Machine  Co  .  ci  OkUtenia. 

I  am  also  liurodudnc  a  biU  today.  Mr. 
Sp«iker.  which  seeks  to  proTkle  for  the 
esiHbl)shm«'nt  oX  a  daaiteBbooBB  (tf  tD- 
f  orniauoti  m  the  DepartBMKl  at  Hattee. 
to  furfush  agendas  ol  the  Federal  Gov- 
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«  Oo  JjOw  IB,  1J60.  I  a*el  Dr.  |Pitf 


at  thla  act  aa  the 
may  reqtitrc  In  aocordanoe 

(0) 

iiiiwiiwMt  Ot  mm 

tni  abaa  iilMill  to 
eral  Goverameat  a 

tloa  as  ^e  deems 
with  subeectann  (a) 
hat*  txaUiaataa  with 
the  lO-ycar 
daat  of  tba  flaaaMMa*  of 


agebey, 


to  aoch  agency  aay 
•Mb  penoa  whieii  k 


a  <a). 

(b)   If  any 
head  of  any 

at   puraoant  to 
aTSllahle   in   the 

Ik    to   eectlon    a    <a>. 
the   fuortlMr 

■»e^tilitkm  aa  aay  be 

to  tkm 

gac.  4    For  the 

(1)   the  term 
Tidttal,   partBoahlp. 
other  bwlafiM  eMtty:  and 

(3)  tba  talBi  *^i«Mey  of  tba  PMb 
eraBkeot"  m— ae  aay  AqpartaMac  m 
tndepecideQt  eiKaanibflattt  la  tba  i 
t>raneh  of  the  Oneerwainit,  and  aay 
turn  lAoUy  ovaod  by  tbo  Valtad  Si 

8k.  i.  Ibo  Mfeonay  OsMral  abaU 


aaiy 


To   the  best  of  my 
Hgrrey  Co.  is  tlie  ooly 


i 


Joly  SI.  I  tAU  Secrecary 

tfalB 

^^      ttatl^ 

cteton 

needed  afeHClniHi  aad  I 
alianiBBfla  pibiikglarted  Id 
VaOcar  tliig  wtmmBt.   U 
licit 


rognnany  v 


hkh 


^  =- 


f 
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Oov«)'rti»*nt 


orOm  tmUmt  on*  ol  ib« 

of 

uwtti 
It  In^ 

rMd  Uw  mrnt^apmm  aad  kmrn  of  tbc  pr»> 
poMd  H«4IOO}000  loan  to  BitfTcy.  did  not  tm 
ovarilMtr  fllM  to  oUmt  brftncha  of  tb*  Oov- 
wimini      It's  alao  ■aailTn  tlua  sobm  f- 

«^  hMOt  bMn  Mrt  1^  tlMld*  ttM  OOVWB- 

pj*/r  DoUB  rwirfiinK     :  •'  recipl«nta 

of  toaaaaMI  «  >'      ;>tri»cu. 

D  KWli  •■)"•:  '  xutcd.  her*  ar*  tti«  (tct* 
tlMry  wouM  t»v«  found  wltboot  having  a 
prtTst*  DcmpApcmuut  dig  ttMm  our.: 

Strange  gage 

In  ^vlT  1»43.  M.  M.  floddock.  •  thiMd- 
^iMlttr  op«r»tflr  wurkiog  for  the  B«rr«y  Co. 
wMeb  ««•  th«n  nuLkUac  N»vy  sbelU.  ntportcd 
tc  Navy  liup«etors  ttiat  ta«  ta*d  b««n  ln> 
vtructed  to  in*k«  an  offotfM  tasttaff  gag*  for 
ao  mni.  ■belle.  n»  eonaultcd  otbcr  thread 
grliMlen  and  tb«y  agiMd  that  tba  tlaa  of 
tb«  th.r«ad  mma  unusual. 

On  Om  streoRth  of  thla.  the  Navy  launched 
a  thorough  probe  both  through  Ita  own 
agenu  and  FBI  Agent  K.  A.  Voaburgh  Thlj 
dlKlaied  a  aumbM'  of  Irregularltle*.  In 
lli#  IMS.  the  records  were  turned  over  to 
Ta^irr  C.  Harrington.  Chief  of  the  Justice 
Department's  WarYraud  Section. 

TtM  probe  centeted  around  Herbert  liarvey. 
brother  of  Leo  Hanrey.  president  of  tlie  firm. 
The  Navy  nport  states  that  be  denied  any 
knoiwicdga  of  the  order  to  make  ccS-elaed 
tee»lEg  gages. 

finally  Navy  Inspectors  showed  Barrey  the 
ortglzJil  tnstmctlotvs  {or  the  manufacture  of 
the  faulty  gage.  In  Herbert  Harvey's  owa 
handwriting  was  penciled  the  notation: 
"Make  five  more  like  this  one." 

|Froia  The  Washington  Poet  of  September 

18.   19511 

7H»    Washimcton    Mmut-Oo-Roitwb 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

LOAM    >IX>CKSO 

In  these  days  of  multl-bUllon-dollar  de> 
ItaM'  toudgets.  forty-six  mllltona  may  not 
■Mm  a  lot.  but  aeveral  hundred  thousand 
little  fellows  have  to  chip  in  theli-  with- 
hold ng  taxes  every  week  to  raise  It.  Pur- 
therincre.  the  propoeed  M6.000.000  loan  to 
the  3arvey  Machine  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  by 
the  HTC  to  niAke  aluminum  is  one  of  the 
Ikrgtst  loans  ooosldered  m  the  (veeent  cold- 
war  period. 

Despite  this,  such  a  bonanaa  to  Barrey  waa 
officially  recommended  Au£:ust  38.  and  haa 
only  now  been  held  up  b<K:ause  of  new  In- 
formation unearthed  by  this  column. 

Af  areeald  Information  shows  that  the  Har- 
▼ey  <'<oinpany  was  criticized  by  the  Nary  dur- 
ing 'iM  war.  and  was  in  constant  hot  water 
with  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy  complaint 
was  based  on  Harvey's  alleged  making  at 
overiized  shell  ga^**- 

Tlte  full  story  of  how  the  Harvey  family 
cams  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  getting  this 
hugt«  Government  loan  la  ona  of  the  m^oat 
amazing  stories  of  this  amaalng  Capital. 

It  be^n  shortly  afier  World  War  n.  when 
by  systematic  contrlbuttons  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  HarvevK  'bought  In"  first 
In  California,  later  on  the  National  Com- 
nilt';e*.  Ttey  also  played  up  local  demand 
for  'ear  faetortsa.  thus  got  Congressmen  from 
Califomla,  Washington,  and  Montana  all 
thrcwlng  tbelr  weight  around  for  the  Har- 
vey loan. 

CsUfcmia  Congreeamen  were  for  the  Har% 
vey^i  because  ihetr  plant  was  located  near 
Ixie  Angelfs,  Montanans  t>ecause  the  new 
alu:nlnum  plant  was  to  be  near  Hungry 
Horse  Dtiw  In  that  State.  And  Washington 
OoKsrcBsmitn  vera  for  them  bacatiaa  aaother 
fimn  waa  to  b«  near  Sverett. 


WHh  thla  baekliig. 
out  In  California  Con 
aa  II  tliay  owned  tt. 


baalmoat  thrawLao; 
lo  rllad  Seerecaryog 
that  be  deacrlbed  Barwy 
■tbla.*- 

However,  each  time  a 
baWad  at  Harvays 
thaiia^inaainnil  woli 

tefjtfOVB   OD   tlM 

Oovtmuueut  yelttsig 

that  all   Government 

tiirae  aluminum  firms — ^Aleoa, 


To  help  tittle 

TtkU  dartre    to    help   Uttla 
bfotdatt  tfca  lawtiiit 
nviii  waa  tba  chief  and 

mea  like  Larson  and  Chapman  txatk.  wttl 
the  deal. 

But  the  moat  smartng  faattire  of 
msay  months  of  dlekertnf  waa  that  no 
Inside  the  Oovenunent  cvar  ttMogbt  to 
with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Ing  Harvey's  wartime  patftJiiBanre.    Nor 
the  armed  services  take  the  trouble  to 
ttta  BFC.  Interior  Department,  or  Def( 
ItotlUaatlao. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  am  inserttng  at  tUk 
poi&t  in  my  remarks  a  stalement  bf  mk 
coUeague,  the  Honoralile  John  P.  Sar  • 
Loi.  of  Pennsylvania,  which  appeared  t  \ 
the  CoKGBZssioiiAL  Rkcobo  for  Septan  • 
ber  18.  1951: 

aacarrAST    CHAPtum    Baamoaa    Awrrma 
Qkkat  RFC  ScamaL  warn.  Haavxr 

Co. 

(nttenalon    of   rcmasica   <rf   Hon. 

aeTLoa,  of  Penssytvanla.  in  the 

Repreaentatlves.   Tueaday,   September 

1651) 

aCr.  SanoB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Ttdoas 
aeandal.  invcrfvlng  anottear  great  B7C 
and  perpetrated  by  high  uarlili  and  poU  • 
ticlans  of  the  adatelBtratlon.  is  spreadin 
Its  unhealthy  laulatlm  throogboat  tb 
United  States.  For  the  sake  of  the 
ta^lMyera.  vrtio  hava  all  tbcy  can 
tbeae  aeurrUo^ia  touwleua.  I  bopa  wa  can 
poee  this  caaa  quleltly  aaoagh  to  map  M  . 

Many  a  rarprlaa  JMck 
lately  in  Waahlngton.    Out  of  aoaaa  of 
have  cooM  mink  ooata. 
tultouB  )obs.  and  neat  boctlea  of 
bearing  tba  attalnlatratloB  label. 

wh£h  Is  my  subject  bare. 

We  cannot  be  eartala  yet  Joat  wbst 

wrapping   of    thla  naweat   paaftava.   but 
variety  of  thtbss  already  have  popped  on^. 

llieee  Inctiida: 

First.  The  Harrey  Machine  Co.  og  Loa  Aof 
geles. 

Second.  Leo— or  Lawrence — Harvey, 
dent  of  the  Una.  of  KoataB  dMeaat, 
name  may  not  be  Hareoy. 

Third.  A  946.000000  taan  apftBiag  hf 
retary  of  the  Interior  Oaeaa  nn|iaMii 
the  Harvey  Co.  for  a  new  aluminum  plan ; 
In  Montana. 

Fourth.  An  attempt  by  the  Interior  I>at> 
partment  and  Its  Buraaa  of  Ilarlamailnii  t4 
create  a  great  power  ahort^a  te  Maftl^ 
Montana.  Waahlwgtnn.  and  Oregon  for  tha 
purpoee  of  gatttac  oontrol  of  powar  an( 
mttar  la  tbQM  Stataa  and 
autaorlty  for  flaeratary 
mation  Commlaakmar  lAeteai  Straias. 

Fifth.  Suaplelafvai 
which  stranga-gaga  Navy  bImII 
found  in  tha  Harrey  On.  plaat 
company  waa  wcrfctoc  on  var  contracts      i 

SHixh.  SmployjoMit  of  a  farmer  a— ^^tin^ 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  legal  cooHal  td  r 


i 


c  *iiat  nkkva 
■j*at    of    It 


-■■-c    ■ -"i*   la^aa 
-  '-■     ird'-:!  -     iffX 
r  f  Stew  piaaa 
a  T*jr 

■*:  •-.„■;:■.       .:i.ti«.x.i>«r 

tfK     !«..:in-*  w«t        Of 
-.-->.■?. r  ipoacH- 

r*:'.::v-»-:r*-     '^Tt::.!,  'lAW*    iM 
V    - .   "•'.:  *x-c  •-r_»:  OfcAO- 

•   Ute   Defnc-.-ii'iA:    ■-'.-■^Sens    *jb 
■ea  tke  '.jLcpawrs  wmiid   (M 


a 

m  laaa  to  tbe  RFC     The 

kaaa   O-apciar;    '.c    S'ii.iak.-'.    ?Tr-3aiJ34Cl'Jtt. 

■kc    iz:o  M.krur  ye:jc!iic»ac..  aCisef  of 

PJl      C  -.ApcL-A-;    i-ijuictea..  r     !iad    wj5&- 

kte  apnrtjvii.  -"'  -.bM  m.'uxx...     He  ueoti  UM 

ttu'  a<f  »ai:iirc  ".».•  *:^.wi¥  i:  *i:?tn«  neore. 

Jaaa  w:?.j&-.    v-...^    ^.j^ppr-c     Mr     ^^>««aer 

aaa  beer:.  ■3e'.eT-nin.<«ci.     Bn;  i  r»|.'«ai  that  for 

tte  saJUr    :t  ti*  uu^mifrTs  !  hope  this 

ci-,xai   '■ral  w.,.,    :-.>,.■.   3e  cvOrSUJnaxcaSeil. 

Sq,-,;  1.,,  V   is,  s-  ->.,  I  ,..:.  T  ,  I  ti-cvx  'Ji^l  a 

OPA       %iM.  ussi  ii  mu,  ce  chP'^'-^''^  i^"*  *  po«Jti«aa 


r 
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can  '^alk  Inio  th»  Fwl«r»l  Trffcaviry  and  tak« 
out  |4«  OOO.COO  with  Uttle  or  no  iecurtty. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  all  the  facta 
kno'vn  about  the  Harvey  Co.  and  any 
and  all  othpr  companlps  having  dealings 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  uant  this  done  at  once  by  '.he 
FBI  the  RI'X:,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  by  the  proper  congressional 
comtnlttMK. 


Tbe  Fatiire  of  the  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MA«i.sA"HrsnTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Wedne%dav.  September  19.  19S1  *A 

It-.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
te»T<5  to  exiend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oaD.  I  include  an  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging editorial  appearing  In  the  New 
Yorl:  Herald  Tribune,  September  19; 

A  Hmuo  Ckiatukx 

SMMftor  K*ML  S.  MuNi>T,  Republican,  of 
Soota  Dakota,  haa  b««n  busy  lor  many 
inont.taa  pttmotlng  the  Idea  of  a  coalition 
betwaea  aoatbern  Democrata  and  Republi- 
cana;  he  baa  now  got  bia  Idea  off  the  ground 
to  tt.e  extent  of  organizing  the  Committee 
Tb  Explore  Political  Realignment.  Meeting 
at  a  week-end  conference,  a  hundred  like- 
minded  Americana  from  17  different  Statea 
ar*  reported  to  hare  canvaaaed  the  poaslbUlty 
of  building  up  freah  voting  strength  to  stop 
the  encroachment  of  socialism  and  the  all- 
Incluilve  centralized  superstate.  That  Is  an 
admli-able  objective  We  doubt  very  much, 
howver,  that  Mr.  Mvndt's  procedures  are 
the  \i  ay  to  achieve  It.  Alliance  with  south- 
on  £iemorrats  seems  to  us  as  unpractical  as 
It  la  unprincipled. 

Uet  us  deal  with  the  practical  aspects  flrst. 
The  iasumptlon  of  the  would-be  Republican 
Jolnei-s  Is  that  in  the  South  they  could  pick 
up  enough  electoral  votes  to  swing  the  bal- 
ance In  their  faTor.  Thus  in  1948  Oovemor 
Dewe^  lacked  T7  ••lectoral  Totes  to  gain  a 
majority,  and  the  States  of  the  solid  Couth 
prorated  a  potential  127  votes.  What  is  for- 
tottaii  la  that  Oovemor  Dewey  Would  not 
havf  been  the  candidate  of  a  Republican- 
Dlxle<  rat  coalition,  whoever  would  have  beea 
the  standard-bearer  of  this  strange  amal- 
gamation would  hardly  have  carried  such 
Induatrtal  States  as  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
Michigan.  New  Jersey,  or  Connecticut — all 
of  which,  with  their  25  electoral  votes.  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  brought  Into  the  Republican 
column  If  the  Republican  Party,  follow- 
ing Jdr  MuNDTs  tactics,  were  to  win  the 
South,  It  would  lose  much  of  the  North. 
What  Ls  more.  It  would  lose  its  soul. 

Pt>r  the  alliance,  obviously,  could  only  be 
■ealed  at  the  price  of  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  traditional  Republican  stand 
an  civil  rights.  The  Dlxlecrat^  with  whom 
Mr  MuNOT  seeks  an  accord  are  not  just 
southerners  who  happen  to  tavor  a  restric- 
tion on  governmental  power;  tliey  are,  by  and 
large,  tticxse  who  hold  an  eztnoM  position  on 
the  Ne«ro  questum  and  who  for  this  reason 
aasail  Federal  authority  Any  agreement 
l)etween  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  this 
Ilk  would  either  be  s<>  much  a  matter  of 
expediency  as  to  b«  meaningless  or  would 
Involve  so  complete  a  betrayal  of  fvinelplt 
as  to  be  scand«ilous  As  Bepreauitatlva  Cur- 
roao  Cask,  of  New  Jereey,  has  recently  said, 
'This  i»  indeed  a  sorry  mess  of  pottage  for 


which  the  party  of  Abrabaaa 
to  seU  lt«  birthright." 

To  say  all  this  U  DOC  tO  iBtply  tbst 
tralixation  and  hvurmaencj  eanaot  ba 
checked  It  la  not  to  Imply  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  cannot  win  or  even  that  it  can- 
not  amaaa  very  considerable  ToCtog  atwpyth 
In  the  South.  A  Tlgarous  party,  vlgorooaly 
led.  preaentlng  a  program  that  appeal*  to 
forward-looking  elemento  In  all  parta  of  tba 
country  for  ita  aotindneaa  and  practical  wta- 
dom.  will  do  Infinitely  morl  to  thwart  so- 
clallatn  than  the  hybrid  creature  that  Mr. 
MtmfT  ia  trying  to  bring,  to  birth.  Tba  pao- 
ple  are  looking  for  character.  Integrtty. 
statcsmaiuhlp  In  the  party  which  they  caU 
to  lead  them.  A  clerer  maneuver  Is  cer- 
tainly no  substitute  'or  these 


GOP  Hat  Three- Way  Oiaace  To  Defeat 
Tnunaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or    ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUOT  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  taked  about  questions  Ijefore 
the  public  today  concerns  the  problem  of 
who  are  going  to  be  the  candidates  for 
President  of  each  of  the  major  parties. 

Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
analyzed  in  a  complete  and  illuminating 
manner  the  chances  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  win  in  1952. 

His  editorial  enUtled  "GOP  Has  Three-  ! 
Way  Chance  To  Defeat  Tniman"  date-  ' 
lined  Saturday,  September  I,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

My  old  friend  Herb  Graffls  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  says  OaUy  that  ''Barry  TruouHa 
will  run  for  the  Presidency  again  and  ImV 
be  reelected." 

This  obeerration  deserves  more  than  caaoal 
attention  because  Herb  is  a  much  better  "ear 
to  the  ground"  political  dowser  than  some  of 
the  pundits  who  write  for  his  newqwper. 

Herby  says  the  President  is  "getting  great 
campaigning"  in  all  the  Truman  jokes.  He. 
compares  them  with  the  storias  that  used  to 
be  told  about  Henry  Ford  and  his  fliwar. 
••You  know  how  those  stories  mined  Henry." 
writes  Herb.  "They  came  so  near  to  breaking 
him.  Henry  had  only  a  few  hundred  millioa 
when  he  died.  The  Truman  stories  will  do 
Harry  Just  the  same  sort  of  damaga." 

I'll  go  along  wltn  Herb's  contention  that 
Truman  will  definitely  be  a  candidate  lor  re- 
election and  even  concede  that,  aa  things 
sund  today,  Harry  wUl  be  tough  to  t>eat. 

However,  three  things  can  happen  thai 
might  upaet  Herb's  prediction  of  a  Truman 
victory: 

1.  If  General  Blsenhower  gets  the  BepubU- 
can  nomination.  Truman  is  through. 

2.  If  the  Republican  party  gets  off  its  Duft, 
replaces  some  of  the  stone-age  party  hSMka 
at  the  top  with  yoiuigtt.  abler  and  Okon 
progressive  leaders,  revampa  tta  stoatagy  and 
makes  a  fighting  campaign,  the  OOP  oouldj 
win  with  Taft. 

3.  If  the  American  people  can  be  arousMi 
to  a  high  pitch  of  moral  indignation  agalnsl 
political  fixes,  graft,  waste,  corruption,  btund- 
ering  polldea  and  the  panacaloa  of  tbla  B 
public  s  ideals  by  peddling  loelaltam  M  da- 
mocracy,  the  Republicans  might  win  wltk 
any  reputable,  able,  forthright  candldat*. 


■  raoffu'a  cboscs. 


or 


Even  tba  rad-lioa 
nant  raea  and  tba  W« 
•ode  basaB^  anttxaly  replaeed  Dee 
at  wjuwesattnti 

H,^  of  Om  laoi'tarinnsl  poUtldaita  in  l 
rmrtim  admit  tbat  Ika  la  tba  pac^la'a 
for  Pvasldcnt.     Bat  aa  tbry  poiaA  ' 


botb 


loftbaHortb 
BBtlon  and  be  a 
tbe  same  timet  . 

With  erery   passing  day.   the  probatt  Itty 
at  atasabowcr'a   returalng   to   tbe   Halted 
time  to  cUnch   the 

HBlikaly 

KATO  Is  bcta«  bdd  togaUisr  only  thn^Vlb 
Ikes  personality,  tact,  drlre.  antf 
asm.     On  this  point.  David  ' 
tbat  If  tba  olsls  in  Eoropa  appcaia  U 
In  UB3  what  It  Is  now— aggravatod  bf 
sla's  boaClle  babavkv— tba 
Oeaaral  Kaenbower  would 
say  not  only  that  bo  eoi* 
aaatnailon  but  that   be  wcmld  noa 
If  dKtad." 

Tbe  Blsenhower  boasters 
gnment  by  dslmlng  tbat  tbe  _  ^^ 

be  even  more  helpful  In  dereloptng  A.  Bad 
aolkbtftty  troaa  tba  Wbtta  Boosa.  wbOa  cabn 
ing  dliitdant  Bltwaawti 
laaanriilp  for  tinlty  at 

or  coarse,  no  one  can  prsdlet  wttb  any 
ecrtalnty  what  Btorabower  will  do.  *■*  tb» 
fHl^fc  Bt  ttiia  ttme  Da  In  the  dliactloa  of 
Ikal  mnalnlnf  in  Bizrope  until  be  tmnks 
tba  Job  tbera  has  been  dooa. 

TO 


«te  Ocbfige     CaU  '    QtQr 


to 
tbe 


the 


Geoeral 
to  be  tbe  Be- 


Foasibillty  Ito.  S— tbat  of 
swUiihfp  at    ~ 
eran  itm  Ukaiy 
Eisenbower  will  be 
publican  candidate. 

If   Ike   were   nominated.   OOP 
Guy  Gabrtelaon  aad  bla  a«aS  at 
thlnkan  eonld  go  iilriBg  for  tba 
of  tbe  caaipalgn  wIMHiit  in  any  way 
Ing  tbeonaeana. 

Ike  would  win  because — wen.  Just  because 
be  Is  Ike.  and  tba  paople  Ufca  blm. 
But  if  tba 
or  Joa 


a  rff^TacEscEdailoa   tar 

KT'je^i    pian      TTse    pet>. 

:'-'^3«*d  :t- (•-    x-iilc  .it»i»p  aufuranee 

ka  paf^tte  .-*:-. ei:»  »•  -..:  -a.*  r-j*   -iTatarwrlwem 
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The  process  by  which  the  Congress 
h^  abdicated  many  of  these  powers  haa 
b#en  going  on  for  nearly  20  years  Some 
of  the  powers  thus  surrendered  are  or 
the  utmost  ilfnlfleftnce.  aflecting  the 
liberties  of  the  Aiiierlcan  people 

Chief  Executives  In  recent  years  have 
affi^wMMt  fa  their  essence  the  powers  of 
making  war  and  peace;  powori  which 
hitherto  had  rested  In  the  CcmgreM  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Onlv  Congress  can  declare  war.  under 
the  Constitution.  Ho  treaty  can  bind 
the  American  people,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, until  after  it  has  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  Indii-ectly. 
too.  the  House  ot  Representatives  must 
approve,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Hou.se  holds  the  purse  strings  of  Gov- 
ernment 

ThrouKh  the  ywrs.  the  executive 
branch  has  found  means  of  circumvent- 
ing the  specific  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  making  war  and 
peace.  It  has  found  ways  of  negotiat- 
m«  and  implementing  treaties  without 
reference  to  the  Congress. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House  declared  war 
In  Korea.  He  did  so  without  consultmg 
the  Congress.  He  accomphshed  this  by 
calling  the  Korean  war  a  police  action. 

His  predecessor  m  the  White  House 
found  a  way  of  negotiating  international 
treaties  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
Congress.  He  called  them  Executive 
agreements. 

More  than  one  supine  Congress  con- 
ceded him  unilateral  powers  in  treaty 
making.  Collateral  authority  for  im- 
plementing those  i-reaties.  called  Elxecu- 
tive  agreements,  went  to  him  by  default. 
Punds  for  vast  expenditures  under  many 
of  those  international  agreements  were 
provided  without  argument. 

Today  the  unilateral  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive  to  make  war  and  peace, 
and  to  make  treaties,  is  generally  accept- 
ed. Even  in  Congress,  protests  are  heard 
only  from  a  minority.  Constitutional 
checks  and  balances  wnth  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  have  broken 
down. 

Who  at  this  late  hour  is  so  bold  as  to 
deny  that  most  of  our  external  troubles 
are  the  fruit  of  this  e^irlier  congressional 
weakness?  Let  me  remind  you  of  Cairo, 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Pot-sdam. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  the  Big  Three  Foreign  Min- 
isters— Dean  Acheson,  Herbert  Morrison, 
of  England,  and  Flobert  Schuman.  of 
France — sitting  dov.-n  to  negotiate  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  with  Western  Germany. 

That  treaty  will  not  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Why  not?  Becaus*;  it  Is  not  called;  a 
treaty:  it  is  called  a  contract.  The  rt?a- 
son  given  is  that  Germany  Is  not  yet  uni- 
fied, and  is  not  a  sovereign  nation. 
Treaties.  It  is  said,  can  be  negotiated 
only  with  sovereign  nations. 

Japan  was  not  a  sovereign  nation  un- 
til the  peace  treaty  Was  signed  at  San 
Francisco.  Japan  was  an  occupied 
country.  Just  as  Western  Germany  is  to- 
day. 

Then  why  la  the  contract  planned  for 
Western  Germany  not  a  treaty  in  fact? 
^iniy  Is  It  not  a  treaty  in  exactly  the 


same   sense  that  the  JgffBMW  peace 
treaty  is  a  treaty? 
The  only  difference  I  can  see  Is  that 

the  treaty  with  Japan  may  be  ratifled  by 
the  Senate,  while  the  contract  with 
Western  Germany  never  will  reach  the 
Senate. 

All  of  these  things  point  up  one  single 
fact.  The  check  upon  treaty-making 
powers  has  departed  from  the  hands  of 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  people' 

President  Roosevelt  started  this  tre  ^ 
toward  making  treaties  on  his  own 
sponsibllity.  President  Truman  h 
continued  It.  Treaties  are  now  being 
ma<|e  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Tha 
Secretary  of  State  is  an  appointive  ofB- 
cer.  He  is  not  directly  responsible  to  tha 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  present  situation  Is  a  measure  of 
the  success  of  those  who  seek  to  domi- 
nate the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, in  virtually  every  one  of  its  de.^ 
partments.  Whatever  its  background^ 
the  treaty-making  power  rests  today  id 
irresponsible  hands.  The  record  of  th# 
State  Department  proves  it. 

Our  present  freedom  by  no  mean^ 
constitutes  a  guaranty  of  our  futta^ 
liberties. 

This  power  to  make  treaties  in  thi 
form  of  Executive  agreements  is  becom- 
ing an  accepted  fact.  The  time  is  her# 
for  the  elected  representatives  of  th0 
peciple  to  exercise  the  eternal  vigilanci 
which  is  the  price  of  Uberty.  It  must 
be  exercised  in  connection  with  a  single 
provision  of  the  United  States  Constitu* 
tiop.  That  provision  was  reasonablf 
enough  in  the  days  before  the  break4 
down  of  constitutional  checks  and  balj 
ances  on  the  treaty-making  power.  It 
says: 

All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  mack . 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  State^. 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  language  of  this  provision  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  among 
authorities  on  international  law  since  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
Thirteen  Original  Stales. 

By  the  plain  intent  of  the  founding 
fathers,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
The  Constitution  is  the  guaranty  ct 
American  liberties.  If  a  treaty  also  ben 
comes  the  supreme  law.  by  some  inter*- 
pretation.  it  must  hold  equal  status  witli 
the  United  States  Constitution.  ' 

We  have  an  instance  directly  in  poiiit. 
It  is  the  Fujii  case — California  Statfe 
Statutes  v.  United  Nations  Charts 
(1950.  217  Pacific  2d  481). 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  raise  a  question 
on  the  merits  of  this  case.  A  United 
States  district  court  of  appeals  held 
that  provisions  of  the  California  alie|i 
land  law.  which  restrict  ownership  of 
land  by  aliens  ineligible  for  citizenshij), 
are  unenforceable  imder  the  Charter  0f 
the  United  Nations.  i 

The  United  Natior^s  Charter,  In  fortx 
and  effect,  is  a  treaty.  Here  was  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  high  Federal  couft 
held  that  a  treaty  overrides  a  right  guat- 
an.eed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  pea- 
pie  of  California,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
all  other  States. 

One  agency  of  the  UntttA  NatlOQS  al- 
ready has  drafted  an  agreeoient  lmpl#- 


menUng  the  Charter  treaty,  whlc^i  fa 
the  opinion  of  many  people  would|de- 
stroy  the  freedom  o*  the  Amerlcaa  prcM. 
Other  agreements,  already  made  cr  in 
the  making,  could  abridge  the  hbtfties 
guaranteed  to  all  citizens  by  the  foo- 
stttution  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  sitiiatkm  with 
to  the  treaty-making  power,  as 
oixtlined  it.  I  have  introduced  a 
Joint  xcMjiution  proposing  an  amend- 
MfiHt  to  the  Constitution,  to  cure  pbmi 
has  come  to  be  a  defect  in  that  instru- 
ment of  all  our  liberties. 

The  amendment  is  shorter  and!  leas 
complicated  than  sane  I  have  seenjand 
more  comprehensive  than  some  otbiers. 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  a  form  easily  under- 
standable by  all  of  the  people,  and  yet 
strong  and  comprehensive  enoug|i  to 
provide  adequate  guaranty  ugatmtj  any 
abridgement  of  their  Uberties,  eitbet^  now 
or  at  some  future  time.  ' 

I  have 'Submitted  the  amendment  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  present 
will  not  knowingly  countenance 
abridgement  of  American 
through  abuse  of  the  treaty -m 
power.  I  have  submitted  it,  too,  i^  the 
belief  that  no  man  can  foresee  »rhat 
some  future  Congress  and  scKne  future 
administration  might  do. 


Wall    Streeters    aa^ 

Hoates  ileal  Ardiitects  of  Our  FortifB 

Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

IN  THl  BOC8B  OF  UUUUUi  I A  llV  BS 

Wednesdttv.  September  19,  19$1 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Sp^^lter. 
it  is  pretty  generally  recognized  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  that  the  real  architects  of  our 
foreign  policy  are  the  international 
bankers  of  Wall  Street  and  the  London 
counting  houses,  including  the  interna- 
tional law  firms  that  serve  them. 

It  is  ironical  that  this  should  oceur  in 
an  administration  that  started  out  18 
years  ago  with  the  slogan  of  driviik  the 
money  changers  out  of  the 
was  Wall  Street  and  the  evils 
there  that  made  that  slogan  poftsiUe; 
but  all  that  has  come  from  it  is  fl  con- 
tinued harassment  of  business  through- 
out the  Nation  which  was  guilty  of  few 
of  the  evil  practices  attributed  to  Wall 
Street,  and  itself  often  suffei-ed  from 
those  practices.  The  farmers,  niiners. 
and  industrialists  have  been  made  the 
goats  of  the  New  Deal-Pair  DeiU  propa- 
ganda, while  the  money  chan(ers(  have 
taken  over  the  temple. 


TAxnfQ  ran  ximMFwam  to  rtomfrtM 

•OCUUSM 

Free  enterprise  in  the  Unttiid  ^tates 
Is  being  taxed  to  the  pomt  (tf  coiifiB<^tion 
to  support  Socialist  regimes  la 
which  are  committed  to  the  d(« 
of  free  enterprise  efMjwhe 
goodly  portion  of  our  tax  mcney  tun- 
neled to  Europe  under  the  MarihaU  plan 
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or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McCKEGOR 
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It  will  coat  from  two  to  three  billion 
doUftn  to  rr-pair  the  war  damage  in 
Korea.  First.  howt?ver,  food,  clothing 
and  medical  siipphes  will  b^  .sent  for  Im- 
mrdiatr  nef-ds.  then  will  come  housing 
anvJ  r(jad  buildinK. 

coMaowoi  couMrmn  coNsiontrnj 

LeKislatlon  ha5  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  establish  a  Committee  on 
OooMiner  Interest,  which  would  study 
and  inv^stiKate  all  problems  affecting 
coasumers  in  thus  period  of  emergency. 

This  is  a  rwroenition  by  Congress  of 
the  dlfBciUties  confronting  consumers, 
especially  those  on  fixed  incomes,  who 
are  faced  with  rising  prices  on  every  item 
they  purchase. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties,  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  committee  shall  give  spe- 
cial attention  tc  prices  charged  for  food, 
fuel,  and  clothing  and  the  costs  and 
methods  of  producuK'.  processing,  and 
distrlbuiiUK  these  and  other  goods. 


People  Oppose  Rearmament  in  Gemiany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wnccnmN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  18.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  way  to  peacf  is  not  through  armed 
miijht.  Reports  reaching  this  countr/ 
from  the  common  people  of  Europe  sho^7 
very  clearly  that  they  live  In  fear  of  th? 
rearming  of  Western  Europe  under  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  Such  fear  is  under - 
sUindable  after  tv.o  devastating  wars  and 
still  no  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  oi  my  remarks  I 
am  including  interesting  excerpts  of  i 
letter  from  a  Irdy  in  Germany,  which 
appeared  in  the  Sharon  iWis.  >  Reporter 
on  August  30,  and  prepared  by  its  able 
editor.  Mr.  Roy  Ruehlinan.  It  is  from 
sources  such  as  this  the  Members  of 
Congres-s  can  really  ascertain  the  facts 
about  our  foreign-aid  programs. 

Bsewhere  in  tbls  Issue  of  the  Reporter  is 
•D  article  In  which  Representative  Lawicnce 
SMrra  ts  quoted.  "Communists  p>romt<« 
bnad  and  peace."  he  said.  In  eSect.  "IK'e 
flT*  tham  guns  tot  taon  war." 

Tbe  effect  this  very  thing  has  had  en 
peace-loving  peoples  of  Europe — Oenn&ny  )ji 
particiilar — to  brought  home  to  Sharon  in  a 
letter  received  some  weelLs  ago  by  Mrs.  Louis 
Rota.  The  local  Methodist  ladies  had  help<'d 
a  German  family,  by  auuUng  them  clothing. 
,Some  eorraspondence  has  resulted  from  this 
Chrtstlan  act. 

Addie  Saenger's  outlook  on  life  Is  patbet;.c. 
even  now.  when  her  family  is  better  off  than 
some.  Her  apparent  mtsunderstaadtng  ot 
America's  gvXKi  Intentions  and  dsstits  for 
peace  and  world  betterment  are  a  t>lt 
startling. 

'The  past  year  pa.^ised  quietly  for  \is.  we 
had  no  special  sicltxiees,  enough  to  eat  aad 
to  wear."  she  %Tote     "Plenty  of  work,  but 

when  A  person  Is  weU  he  enjoys  that.  We 
thanK  God  for  tliai.  but  we  do  not  forget  cur 
obligation  to  those  stU!   in  nee^fi" 

After  descrlbliifi  privation  she  observed  la 
a  visit  to  the  Eiigll&h  zone.  Addie  wro;e: 
"The  cursed  Prussian  militarism  should  be 
completely  destroyed.  Even  children  s  piny- 
tag  with  ti'V  soldiers  ts  considered  a  crime." 


The  children  are  bright  and 
but  they  are  so  thin  and  uiK 
Their  clothing,  in  spite  ot  all  tba  patching, 
hardly  holda  (ofethcr  any  mor«."  Tb«r«  !■ 
hardly  enough  for  potatoes,  alter  tha  rent  la 
pmiA,  and  It's  aoop  from  tbam.  uiutiiiM. 
noon,  and  night.  Berrlea  and  mwtmoamm, 
and  wcxxl  from  tbe  forests  hdp.  But  tbe 
sick  and  aged  must  beg. 

What  should  we  ti»at  now.  after  only  5 
yean  there  should  again  be  rumori  of  war. 
and  we  b«  required  to  furnish  soldiers?  Is 
that  not  s  crime?  The  Anss 
allies  bave  changed  tbalr 
Nuremberg.     •     *     • 

•Why  should  we  flght?  A  soldier  ftghU 
for  hla  fatherland  and  his  freedam.  Wa 
have  neither  any  more — and  who  wUl  gt»*  tt 
to  us?  Our  land  la  torn,  and  bled  to  death. 
Bach  demolishes  It  and  plunders.  acoonUng 
to  his  own  desires.  Our  homes  are  dsatroyed, 
families  separat«d. ' 

Here  in  America,  we  pour  billions  Into 
Europe  for  lu  rccorery.  Tet  Mn.  Oaetigsr 
speaks  for  many  at  her  people,  perhaps,  when 
she  wrttes: 

"The  conqtiertng  trtxjps  need  much  money. 
The  few  divisions  we  have  here  are  paid  four 
to  five  mlllJpo  marks  a  year — and  that  ts 
half  of  Germanyls  tax  money.  Wbtre  abould 
more  eotxi»  from,  if  the  western  powers 
should  send  more  troops?  Then  we  shoald 
ba  pOOSMT  yet  than  the  Soviet  Unioo.  Should 
«•  flgHt  for  that? 

"Vlctnrloua  troops  need  much  rootn.  To- 
day nMBt  of  th^m  Uve  \n  our  Tillages,  with 
two  ao|l  three  rtxims  allotted  a  family.  Our 
own  people  must  live  tn  barracks,  8  and  13 
to  the  room.  Our  tax  money  gties  to  pro- 
vide them  maids,  chauffeurs,  burcaucrata. 
and  luxiirlous  home  fvimlshlngs.     •     •     • 

"Shall  we  help  to  destroy  oar  country 
more?  For  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
next  battlefield.  Should  we  consent  to  be 
put  Into  uniform  like  the  Boaslana  beyond 
the  Kibe?  Shall  we  be  forced  to  shoot  our 
brothers?  ShaU  we  expoae  ounthres  to  tbe 
vengeance  of  the  Russians  when  the  Ameri- 
cans retreat?     •     •     • 

"Do  they  think  the  Sovieto  wUl  stay  at 
the  Elbe  and  stand  at  the  Rhine?  They  will 
not  stand  at  the  Chan netT either,  and  Eng- 
land should  beware.  If  war  should  come 
again,  the  diplomats  who  broocbt  on  the 
chaos  Voiild  also  have  to  stand  In  tbe  front 
Unes." 

Addle  Saenger  continued:  "The  common 
man  ejvery where  does  not  want  war.  The 
kind  folks  who  helped  us  through  our  hun- 
ger yeprs  by  sending  packages  showed  It. 
*  *  *  Oxir  governments  are  t»up|ieta — 
lesser  people,  appointed  toiUl  positions:  In- 
fltienced  to  act  for  their  own  adrantage  and 
for  those  greater  diplomats.  Are  they  the 
embodiment  of  a  very  active  devil?" 

Her  spark  of  hope  was  ezempUAed  thus: 
"Then  there  must  be  a  spiritual  powm  to 
work  against  him.  A  reoswing  of  tfea  world 
must  oome  from  within.  Each  Indlridaal 
must  begin  In  his  own  heart  to  wrestle 
against  the  evils  within.  Kvertasttng  peace 
cannot  be  produced  with  bombs  and  can- 
nons. The  unfortiinate  chain  of  wars  will 
contintie  until  people  become  ratiooaL" 


wen,       rea4  wtth 


Rights  of  Postmasters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 


or    WTOMIN6 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1951 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Washington  newspapers  last 
evening  reported  a  piece  of  news  which  I 


eoBcemed  additi 
of  tbe  ll«llaa4i 


e  &3ven2inet»a  for 


This  news  H 
Itren  befofC 
flkssociatioa  of 

I  was  aamsed  becaase  II 
readtnc  ttw  ttcn.  tt»t 
)ten  ftadr  wf 

Somewhat  eooffiettav  stotcments  tosMd 
at  the  postOMStcxBw    Then  I  was  iKwil- 

red  by  tbe  interpretation  aoaae  of 
placed  on  United  Statu 
My  slight  tiDge  of  anger 

ter.  af  ter  I  bad  had  tioie  to  think  a 

e  newbUsfi 
I    Accar^bm  to  one  news  report.  < 

E Robert  Ramspeciu  at  tbe  QtU 
■«— — ^««*«"  -'ooyiaBil  to  tbe 
tn  jnrt  wbMi  Vbef  eoaU  sad 

Dot  do  under  the  so-called  HatcJi 
wbicb  bars  pottticml  actiTlty  by  F*der^ 


This  quite  sensible  bit  of  inforatatio^ 
was  followed  by : 

lAwler.   Deputy 

tha 
an  at  theSr 
their  oatha  as 

"There  is  no  law,"  said  ICr.  Lawler, 
would  prevoit  you  from  malting  a  coiitrfbi 
tion  to  a  |wjIIIIi,bI  party.    Ibsre  ts  bo 
that  roa  caasMS  easaaise  yesar  ilgba  to 
There  Is  no  Isw  SB  piasaBl  yaw  ttvtn  m\  i 
porting  tiM  aunt  who  aivatatsd  ytm  ax|d 
whentn  your  loyalty  Ilaa" 
Many  times.  In  the  eoone  a<  hla  <i 
l4kvtcr  stueisd  the  Impettanee  o( 


Therein  lies  my  amu£ement  aad 
bewxlderBient.  Mr.  Speaker. 

How  did  it  happen  tbat  Mr 
^leck  and  Mr.  Lawler  were  aefaedoled  M 
•speakers  at  tbe  aoBeaasian  of  the 
{masters'  convcnilab.  tf  ttuqp  were  u> 
ISO  widely  on  what  they  told  their  a 
ence^    Here  was  Mr.  Ranwperk 
the  postmasters  of  the  Itmitations 
posed  by  the  Hatch  Act;  and  h<Te 
Mr   Lawler.  in  effect,  telling  tbe 
postmasters  to  do  right  by  our  tttUe 
there  is  no  law  against  it. 

•Wherein  your  loyalty  lies."  sixi 
Lawler.  Some  of  those  postm2.sters4— 
many  of  whom  bave  served  looc  m^A 
faithfully— consider  that  Daeii  yoj*Xtf 
due  the  American  people,  whom  th^ 
were  appointed  to  serve  in  their  unpof- 
tant  posts. 

My  tinge  of  anger  was  aroused  wh^ 
I  read  for  a  second  ttne  the  lait  para- 
graph of  that  ne^ss  atoty: 

Jack  Reddix^  Assietant  riisliiMSIsi    G<|b- 
eral.  told  the  iriitrsseHis  that  tiae 
cans  are  using  vUlflcakloa,  Ubat.  ilaiwlsr.  a^ 
downright  lies  In  an  effort  to  ptoacte 
aeltea  into  politleai  power.   HetoHthe 
gates    that    the    Bepohlleans 


ma:r  tamed   this 
The  cress   has 

.1:-^    arc  -a  liiousantto 

;:iperTJ  and  mi:..gaziEes 

,'  aaeajss  :f  rtiuca-don 

iLz.c'v  in  my  own  -:a3e, 

great  West,  the  only  pnnt- 

WW  bad  was  a  nicntiiiy  p«- 

bo  l%nn.  Hcrnf'.  and  Pire- 

TH  cents  inniii-.Iiy  and  ctir 

jocd  'jsed  th'.'  same  copy. 

'he   -e-»--papers  and. 

perf  ^mec    i   iiint  task 

'  ?«;]ple  i.:ou:  :iieir  af- 

Ift  tact  a  !e^  ne-x5p  apcrs  are  in- 

cru.T  zc  Jc:;;-«'  the  many 

ai  ire  i:.ipp'iiLJi2;  daily. 

I  A>  no4  OiBk  ihs?  Amencan  people 

to  ■■■■>  Sfeil  pres&.     I  ih;  rjs.  ihej 

tt  free  Aiu:  no:  iiave  its 

by  a  iOTerament  I'or- 

The  iiici  \s  that  there  is 

a  naot  atUvt  beui^  made  at  thjus  very 

t  to  muzzle  this  press  And  make  iC 

t  to  Che  ne\(rs  of  the  United 

In  the  Covenant   of  Etiman 

e  beiort  ::he  Sea&;£ 

ihe  Ur.it«'i  Nacxons 

m  aew  def-ruucn  ct  a  -'tree 

*    In  i^  ^pHsuoo  of  a  free  press 

reous 

ha  re  ihe  nght  to  tt 


«  1 


to  do  about  It. 


What Ttlificatioii. Mr.  Reddini?  Wtiat 
Ubai  what  slander  and  what  di 
Has.  Mr.  Redttiw?  And  Jwat  v 
yoa  that  tbe  RepubiSeans  wert 
about  the  postmasters  in  any 
tion?    Pie«se  be  more  specific 

There  are  two  ways  of  Tievinc 
whole  business,  as  detailed  in  :he 
Item  I  have  been  quoting — from  ttie 
vlNpoint  Of  Mr.  John  Q.  Dtlsen,  who 
VMS  the  facilities  of  the  Post  C>fBce  Do- 
partHient  every  day:  and  from  :he  Tido* 
point  of  the  poatmasters  thcmselTes. 


crgaaiBttaa  wQI  telB^    ;  -  -oe   il  it   is 

TbMX  Is.  ve  w:„  not  have 
to  ID  to  v&r  abroad,  but  -xill  wake  up 
aad  Hod  we  hare  to  have  a  war  here  at 

have  de- 

Wtm  to  ttO  pOKpCtiiauon  of 
oar  own  iMdMleBt  Mdb  they  hare 

ttie  war^  with  t4?ars.  sweat. 
not  apt  to  give  them  tip 
wLen  tbcy  realioe  they  have  been  Ixilled 
to  dBQ  iff  o  Uksf  promise  of  peace. 

•t  tfaiB  momeat  ihe  newspapers 
of  the  Itaikcd  States  hare  a  job  to  do. 
aad  I  believe  they  wtU  do  it.     Tliey  must 
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atdvise  the  people  of  the  dariger  to  the 
Republic  of  this  organization  which  Is 
ledunK  aaalduously  to  place  us  in  a  world 
orgmnixatlon  and  surrender  to  that  or- 
ganization the  sovereignty  of  our  own 
Ctoverninent.  There  are  millions  of  good 
citizens  of  this  country  willing  at  this 
time  to  give  up  our  sovereign  power  if 
they  can  have  world  peace,  iliere  are. 
however,  a  great  many  more  American 
olUzens  who  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch 
before  this  Repub'ic  is  wrecked  by  peace- 
makers and  muddled-thinking  directors 
ol  this  world-government  movement. 

Thia  United  Nations  has  had  a  great 
head  start  in  the  crusade  to  build  a  world 
government.  They  have  had  the  Trejis- 
tU7  of  the  United  States  behind  them  to 
hiuid  over  $50,000,000  annually  to  profia- 
gandize  the  churches,  school  children. 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  are  just  now  emerging  into  a 
reiuilasance  from  this  indifference,  and 
from  now^  on  the  going  of  this  anti- 
American  organization  is  going  to  have 
rougher  going.  The  greatest  power  the 
people  have  in  this  fight  is  the  newspa- 
pers. My  plea  to  the  people  is.  Keep  a 
free  press  and  put  up  a  fight  for  it  when 
we  can  plainly  see  any  attempt  being 
made  to  muzzle  it. 

That  same  mania  for  peace  at  any 
price  came  close  to  stopping  the  Revolu- 
tion here  in  America.  Great  numb«?rs 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
England  if  they  could  only  have  peace. 
Fortunately  for  us  today,  who  at  this 
moment  have  liberty,  there  were  a  few 
men  in  1776  who  didn't  want  that  kind 
of  peace.  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia, 
wrecked  these  Tories  in  his  great  spe«»ch 
on  liberty,  and  that  speech  now  ring?,  in 
the  ears  of  this  generation.  It  ought  to 
be  committed  to  memory  by  every  citizen 
of  this  Republic.  If  only  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  ConstituMon 
could  be  circulated  among  the  churches 
and  our  school  children  equal  to  the  pi-es- 
ent  circulation  of  the  ITniversal  Huraan 
Rights  document,  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  fear  from  any  quarter  the  de- 
struction of  our  form  of  government. 


Dilatory  Tactics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOi^.  F.  EDWARD  HtBERT 

or  LOUISIANA 
EN  THE  HOtJSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18,  liSiSl 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
dat«  158  years  ago,  in  the  yea;r  1793. 
George  Washington  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  building  in  which  we  mee«.  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States. 

The  laying  of  that  cornerstone  sym- 
bolized the  generous  attitude  of  two 
states.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  gra- 
ciously giving  up  what  lielonged  to  them 
to  the  several  other  States  of  the  Union 
into  which  they  had  been  welded. 

The  land  which  formt?d  the  District  of 
Columbia  belonged  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Without  force 
or  compulsion  or  act  of  Ooogress  and  de- 


cision of  the  Supreme  Court  imder  the 
theory  that  the  power  and  might  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  paramount  to 
mere  ownership,  these  two  Stotes  deliv- 
ered to  the  United  States  their  own 
ground  in  order  that  a  National  Capital 
might  be  established. 

It  seems  a  rather  ironic  tragedy  that 
on  the  exact  anniversary,  the  exact  date 
of  that  cornerstone  laying,  that  on  the 
very  same  site,  at  this  very  moment  the 
subject  of  taking  away  from  States  that 
which  belongs  to  them  and  giving  the 
land  to  other  States,  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

But  it  Is  a  fact. 

Today  the  other  body  in  committee  is 
discussing  the  so-called  tidelands  issue. 
Before  the  committee  is  the  thrlce- 
pas.sed  House  bill  which  gives  to  the 
States  t^at  which  is  already  theirs.  Also 
before  the  committee  is  another  bill  giv- 
ing the  right  to  the  States  to  control 
their  own  land  until  the  matter  is  set- 
tled legislatively. 

It  is  strange  that  among  them  are 
others  who  advocate  taking  away  from 
the  States  the  land  which  is  theirs  and 
giving  that  land  to  the  45  other  States. 
It  is  rather  in  contrast  to  the  situa- 
tion 158  years  ago  when  two  States  vol- 
untarily gave  their  land  to  the  several 
other  States  in  the  Union  and  today 
when  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Goveimment  are  attempting  to  take 
away  by  force,  if  you  please,  the  land  of 
three  States  and  then  deliver  that  land 
to  the  several  other  States  which  have 
come  into  the  Union.   ~~ 

Today  it  is  Louisiana,  California,  and 
Texas.  Tomorrow  which  State— only 
God  knows. 

The  New  Orleans  States,  which  had 
conducted  a  consistent  fight  for  consti- 
tutional government  and  whose  editor, 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  had  been 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  his  splen- 
did editorials  on  control  of  government 
by  treaty,  has  again  enlarged  on  this 
question  of  tidelands.  wtiich  I  submit 
for  your  reading. 
It  tells  the  story  poignantly. 

DiLATOBT  Tactics 

f 

SoUcltor  General  PhUlp  B.  Perlman  Is  nib- 
Itfsig  palt  into  the  wounds  of  Louisiana. 
TraasTand  California. 

These  States  are  clamoring  to  put  their 
offshore  oil  fields  to  wcH-k  to  supply  vital 
defense  needs,  but  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  Federal  admlnistraUon  and  its 
friends  in  Congress. 

That  in  itself  has  understandably  chafed 
the  States,  but  now  Perlman  Is  adding  Insult 
to  injury  by  blaming  them  for  sabotaging 
results  that  rightfully  should  be  credited  to 
Washington. 

Here  is  a  skeleton  history  of  the  offshore 
oil  situation: 

I.  The  States'  hiatorlc  claim  to  oU  lying 
under  their  coastal  waters  was  uncontested 
untu  the  1990's. 

a.  Tben  a  controversy  developed  becaxtse 
Federtal  oflklals  who  previously  had  operated 
on  tte  aaBumptton  that  the  oil  belonged  to 
the  ^jfeetee  bed  a  change  of  heart  and  con- 
tended that  It  was  the  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

3  To  settle  the  controversy.  Cqucimb  en- 
actedL  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  States' 
daliq  in  1948.  but  It  was  vetoed  by  President 
Trunin  on  the  grounds  that  the  mattn' 
was  ;then  before  the  Supreme  Court  to 
adjudicate. 


4.  The  Court  Uter  bald  ttMi  oU  under  t  te 
oUahore  waters  to  tbe  property  of  the  Fede -al 
Government,  but  that  tbe  mattjr  of  w  lo 

owns  the  underwater  land  from  which  t  tie 
oU  is  taken  is  a  matter,  for  Congres  to  l«ns- 
late.  The  Cotirt'e  ruUng  prohlbti  oil  <  x- 
ploratlons  to  the  oOibore  area  e:xept  wfth 
the  spproval  of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

5  The  Federal  Government.  In  the  form 
Of  the  Interior  Department,  in  all  but  <oe 
case  has  refused  drilling  permitt  In  the  <  fl- 
»hore  area  pending  the  enactmcn ;  of  fed  fr- 
aUy  propoeed  enabUng  legislation  wti  ch 
would  delineate  the  Depertmenfs  author  ity 
over  offshore  minerals  decreed  by  the  Co  irt 
to  he  Federal  property.  There  is  no  hope  at 
ttta  time  that  Coogrea  can  agree  oo  at  ch 
laglilatlon.  Neither  Hooee  baa  paaeed  on 
■uch  a  blU. 

6  However,  the  House  has  paaaetl  and  a  nt 
to  the  Senate  a  bUl  that  would  cUrlfy  he 
ownership  status  of  the  oU  and  also  of  he 
underwater  coastal  lands.  It  U  railed  the 
quit-claim  bill.  The  Stetea  wooU  get  d  sar 
ownership  of  both  land  and  accompany  ng 
minerals  for  as  far  out  to  sea  as  3  iiilee  ft  aa 
the  coMtal  low-water  mark.  Thti  bUl  Ms 
rested  for  more  than  a  month  in  the  Sen- 
ates Interior  Committee,  headed  ty  Sena  tor 
OltAMtanr,  Democrat.  Wyoming. 

7  oiiaHOKiT  hassat  on  the  Hotse-pas  Kd 
hUl.  which  is  similar  to  the  one  that  J»e 
Senate  yaesril  'in  1946  and  which  «  as  vet  icd 
by  President  Truman,  on  the  ex  ruse  tiat 
other  more  pressing  defense  matters  hive 
occupied  his  time. 

Against  this"  background  Solldto  •  Perlu  lan 
writes  a  letter  to  Senator  OTiAHOUT  laj  mg 
that  the  SUtea  of  Louisiana.  Texas,  iind 
California  are  blocking  devrtopment  of  tbe 
offshore  oU  resources  tbroogh  dilalary 
tactics 

Plentiful  oil  would  start  flowing;  In  »5*** 
order  from  the  oflShoee  fiekis  if  tail  actkm 
to  taken: 

If    Secretary    of    the    Interior    Chaprfan 
would  authorise  drilling  permits  :n  the 
shore  area,  as  he  did  several  months  ago 
one  applicant  who   eitwiiert  dillling 
necessary  to  prevent 


Qfl- 

for 


Hie  Late  Middletoa  Beuian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  rsmtSTXvainA  | 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  KBVBSBNTATIVaB 

Wednesday.  September  tS,  1951  ■ 

Mr.    EBERHARTER.      Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extcnd-my  renuirks  in  tthe 
Record.  I  desire  to  paj  tribiue  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  late  lOddletoii  Beaman. 
legislative  counsel  of  tbe  HoiL>e  of  I^p- 
itatiTCs  for  30  yeers.  Mr.  Beamtn's 
is  briefly  siinunarlzed  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  September  1949 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  ^.ssodation 
Journal  which  manifests  the  high  re- 
gartl  in  which  the  legal  prof  es:ion  of  [tbe 
country  held  Mr.  Beaman: 

MiDDT.KTOW  Bmauxs:  DoCToa  iw  Lat 
(By  Harry  W.  Jones,  edltor-lii-chargf) 

The  recent  retirement  of  ICddleton 
man.  after  more  than  SO  years  of  contiml 
service  as  irgUlatlve  eoffunel  to  tlM  Booae  of 
Reprcaentattves.  prtrildes  the  occaaloa  ibr  a 
brief  aocoimt  of  the  circumstances 
rounding  the  estabUahment  of  tbe  OAi^  cC 
tbe  XiSglBlatlve  Oouneel  of  the  Ompcee  and 
for  a  few  emfeeneea  tn  tppndm-Jau  of  Mr. 
Beaman •»  unlqae  coatrlbotlon  t>  tbe 
laUve  develc^unent  of  the  tew  oC  tbe  Udtted 


/^^ 
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and  the 

at 

tn  a  vary  real 
and  created 

he 


iae  Its  jetlfMee.  were  bacpy  to 

to  tbe 


for  old-fve  aecxDrfty. 
*      paid  by  the  geoerml 


tiis      eeived 


fore  tbe 
ooij  12 

tip.  It  win 


dollars  ajre 

in  its  cinsts  of 

The  bfllicns  col- 

1  -iis  re- 

ect   to 

and  these  I  O  Us 

U  a  pnvace  m- 

dld  this  it  would  be 

t6e?~e  izyssx 

taxes  will 

to  be  levied  on  ttie  p«htte  to  meet 

retired 


tibatcfcry  Mem- 

tn  providing 
eideriy  ati- 
Ka.  4  ta  br^ng  H  R. 
for  esBflf^enitxon  be- 
adjourns.  There  are  aJ- 
tbe  petition  with 
la  ferlar  the  legislation 
ap  under  an  open  nile 
?erma.ne  amendment  to 


i.--..clt-:  OE  the  status  ot 
aid -ate  secimty  system  by 
a    Scr.pps-Howard    staff 
writer  reecatly  appeared  tn  the  press, 
a  easv  of  vhieh  I  tnciuide  af  part  of  theaa 

Tfi:3'ryE.N  Eiii-iCN  rs  I  O  C*9— 
m   wn    Fzas3Lu.    Tixascbt    fob 


OW-A^e  Fnad  Tbirteea  BUfion  la  f  0  ITi 


EZTEN5ZOH  OF  RnL\?.KS 
or 

tim,  HOMER  D.  AMJLll 


WerfneaJaf,  S 


ITATTWa 
Repreaepteaciyie    BLanrxK.    arid    I    have 


Hdl  4  to  tartoc  to  tte 


this  proidem.    There  are  now  orer  thir- 
tatniODs  m  I  O  Us  m  the 

tru5T  f'vind  of  harti-earred 
collected  from  emolcv^-- 


Burhers) 

23  —The      sodal- 

been  better  thaa 

Ot  gmhUm  oil  Oelds  for  Uncle 

en,  January   1. 

erf    tia  OiXJ.QLX'.OOQ 

— r.  ^.  .i :    :t:  u<-  h  cv*3re 

paM  caa  tn  becetita  and  Me 

tie  program^ 

ril  at  thia  mocev  zt  coxirse. 
expenses  of  Gov- 
And  tr.-.f  «.:ict»J-«ecur!t-y  fund  cA 
eccjiiaEt*^-  -  ■  "— -^^  y  at  interesx-tjetiriiig 
except  iot  tl8D  000.000 
t_:  _-:.~    :  .i*i^  needs 

■^'''I'lH  the  Government 

-::        -     -h-e     money    bor- 
:r  ■"   fj,.n<i   :i:<iaT  stands 

■  ,;:c  ;  tccai  aaeeta  were 

-.:i.5    iyff-ra    growing 

^O'.ut    il.^OO.OOO.OOC    a 

«  a   70-p«rcjnt    ta- 

pavTEenrjt   -o    inclJnd- 

f'l  300  WC  OOC      This 

the   sixrtaJ -eoru- 

ItS     BOW 

and  employer 

''  Ot  HMaai  lBC<.>me.  havmg 

«ae  nrst  S3.000. 

ihje   year 

,   with 

I-security 

trrm  the 

•1  400  000.- 

lunU  end 

tear- 

«rter  tl  SIX) .UOO  DOO. 

aa    fthi^vn    by    Laat 

.   us   gi?i:tni^   to    9e 

at  XDcvme   lor    the 

lif  law   )xust    pay 

from  th»»  trust 

to  the  avera^  la- 

ties.     last  veae 

tetercst  ra:c  d  2% 

But  noi 

are 
the 
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p,    r '    t  to  perK«w  ormr  96  twtng  •43 J3  per 
m   !  Altofetl»«.  §2.000,000  penons  now 

h«»e  i- rne  rlfhu  to  bcncfiu  from  the  fund. 

Altoteether.  83,000.000  persons  now  hare 
Rf/nif  ruhtu  for  bencflU  from  the  ioclal-**- 
cunty  lund. 

Tb«rt  bM  b«va  euurtdif  ble  dlscuwlon  In 
Ooacr«M  about  tncretudnK  Koclal -security 
b«B*flt  parmcnti  becauM  of  the  inflation  of 
the  last  ymr.  IhJt  to  lar  nothing  baa  bMn 
done  Senator  HiTam  HuMFHaar,  Demo- 
crat. Minnesota,  haa  Introduced  a  bill  to  In- 
creaM  benefit  paymetu  by  W  per  Indi- 
vidual. 

Iteanvhlle  th<;  Senati;  has  voted  to  Increase 
fMarat  contributions  to  State  old-age  re- 
llif  procrmms  bjr  93  per  person.  But  so  far 
the  Sotiae  haa  not  acU<t  on  the  proposal. 

At  latest  count  theie  were  2.790 .000  per- 
aons  drawing  old-age  jrellef— more  than  are 
drawing  social  security.  The  average  old- 
age  relief  paytienu  sre  MS.  11  a  month — 
practically  the  same  ss  the  average  soclal- 
•ecurity  payment.  Btit  the  old-age  pay- 
ments vary  widely,  from  a  low  of  tisao  per 
Biooth  in  MlsalDatppl  to  087.52  In  California. 

Ho%  long  wll  It  be  Ijefore  the  rapidly  in- 
creaxlng  nunibt-r  of  old  people  start  draw- 
ing more  out  o:  the  now  114.700.000.000  so- 
ctaJ-securlty  fund  than  the  below-fl6  people 
pay  In?  The  sxperts  have  been  debating 
Khat  for  years,  with  no  conclusion.  It  all 
dapaoda  on  eccinooalc  conditions  and  what 
Oongraaa  dom. 


RetributioD  for  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    . 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdau.  September  19.  19S1 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker. 

Konae  Resolution  390  to  investigate  the 
Kalyn  massacie  of  4,000  Polish  soldiers 
purportedly  by  the  Russians,  is  just 
another  of  sucn  ill-advised  and  bootless 
mcandenngs  into  foreign  affairs  which 
the  advice  of  the  founding  fathers,  the 
fixed  policy  of  this  country  for  160  years, 
and  the  Const  tution  have  so  urgently 
advised  agalns. 

Ill-advised  because,  after  all.  the  in- 
ternal actions  of  other  countries  are 
none  of  our  business  unless  they  directly 
affect  our  own  governmental  policies  or 
the  welfare  of  our  p<?ople;  and  also  for 
the  reason  we  lave  no  more  right  to  in- 
vestigate theii  murderous  and  wicked 
acts  than  they  had  to  investigate  our 
gangster  killirgs  in  Chicago. 

Bootless.  be<  ause  even  if  the  Russians 
should  be  adjudged  j:uilty  of  this  atroc- 
ity, there  seems  to  l^e  no  possibility  of 
accomplishing  any  more  punitive  retri- 
bution than  tne  resolution  to  free  Wil- 
liam Oatis.  passed  by  the  House  6  weeks 
ago.  accomplij  hed.  After  all,  these  won- 
derful and  patriotic  Poles  are  dead;  Wil- 
ham  Oatis  is  not.  Nor  could  a  highly 
successful  venture  add  much  to  the 
world  const io.isness  of  the  guilt  of  this 
atavistic,  ba  baroui.  and  murderous 
horde.  The  blood  of  untold  millions  of 
their  own  pejple  a::id  kin  cries  to  Al- 
mighty God  n;ght  and  day  for  vengeance. 
not  to  mention  the  anguished  cries  of  the 
murdered  and  displaced  p?r.,ons  in  the 
Russian  rape  ol  the  Baluc  provinces. 


The  minds  of  the  ChrtstJ*n  peopiw  of 
the  world  reel  t)efore  the  awful  erknes 
of  the  Russian  gangland,  but  one  must 
reaMmber  Uiat  the  palladium  of  our 
fatth  StalM  tfearly: 

That  whatsoever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall 
tke  alao  reap. 

Moreover,  that  thotigh  the  mills  of 
the  gods  grind  slowly,  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding fine.  There  is  greater  reason 
to  expect  that  the  future  retribution  ol 
these  sadistic  and  murderous  hordes 
shall  be  accomplished  with  greater  pre- 
cision before  the  bar  of  Almighty  God. 
lather  than  through  the  ineffectual  proc- 
ttsses  of  any  House  committee,  and  with 
(considerably  less  danger  of  undesirable 
International  repercussions. 


Address  of  Reai  Adm.  Lament  Pu^h 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF   NKW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^  September  19.  195t 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  an  ad- 
dress by  Rear  Adm.  Lamont  Pugh.  Siir- 
geon  General  of  the  Navy,  delivered  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital  in  St.  Albans. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y..  on  August  15.  1951: 
We  have  gathered  here  at  the  midway 
mark  of  the  vwentleth  centxiry  with  a  back- 
ground of  circumstances  very  similar  to 
those  that  tried  the  mettle  of  men  and 
women  during  the  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Of  those  days  Charles  Dickens 
wrote: 

"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  waa  the  worst 
of  times:  It  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  fooUshneas;  it  was  the  epoch  of 
belief,  it  waa  the  ep)0<:h  of  IncreduUty;  it 
was  the  season  of  light.  It  was  the  seaaon  of 
darkness;  It  was  the  siirlng  of  hope,  it  waa 
the  winter  of  despair." 

Those  words  written  of  a  fCMrmer  era  con- 
stitute a  startllngly  accurate  picture  of  to- 
day. 

To  rise  above  these  uncertain tiea  aiul  con- 
tradictions. It  Is  our  duty  to  make  aa  clear 
as  passible  where  we  are  going  and  In  what 
we  believe,  at  least  wliii  respect  to  our  own 
limited  role  In  the  drtma  of  events,  and  to 
have  faith  in  ourselvei.  and  in  our  mlaaion. 
Tlius  we  shall  be  able  to  interpret  this  oc- 
casion in  a  toanner  t-iat  focuses  our  pree- 
ent  thoughts  and  gives  guidance  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

If  the  formaUtles  observed  apropos  the 
dedication  of  a  building  that  Is  to  house  an 
iiistitution  or  part  of  loi  institution  conform 
to  the  conventional  fcrmula,  there  Is  almost 
certain  to  be  inherent  in  those  formaliUea, 
either  explicit  or  implicit,  or  at  leaak  tbara 
should  be  a  aolemn  promise  to  our  coUMVnea. 
to  ourselvea.  and  to  posterity,  that  our  alms 
In  the  use  of  that  institution  will  be  of  a 
high  order  and  that  we  will  seek  to  attain 
through  it  the  highest  objectives.  Above  all 
we  should  dedicate  ovxaelves  to  a  noble  pur- 
pose and  a  noble  course  of  action.  To  give  a 
dedication  definite  sicnoiflcance  and  meaning 
reqiures  today  deep  aqul  aearcblng  and  sin- 
cere reflection. 

The  events  which  gjive  rise  to  this  occasion 
can  be  retold  very  quickly.    In  World  War  II 


The 


tt  neceaeary  to 
beds  avalUble  to  tbe  Havy  In  tliia 
Wlkcn  local  private  tod 
p»ufed  unsuitable  or  iin- 
to  meet  tbe  Navy's  need,  tt  was  te- 
dded to  tmlld  a  new  naval  boepltaL  Tbia 
BlU  w^a  acquired  from  tbe  St.  Albaaa  Cotf 
dub  tti  AprU  1943  at  a  coat  of  1B66J00. 

Tftnn  ot  Tor*  *  Sawyer  was  comnJa- 
to  prcfMre  the  architectural  and  »- 
plana  for  a  l.fiOa-bed  baai^tal.  ISO 
beita  #}  be  In  parmaacnt  eotiatrucUon  aad 
the  re  t  In  tampontfT  wanli. 

A  si  ortaca  of  atcel  poatpooed  tka  peRm- 
nent  sonatroetlon.  However.  36  mnpnrary 
ward  fundings  were  comfllMad.  and  the  boa- 
pltal  Iwas  eatabUabcd  Ikxfember  34.  1643. 
When  fcommlMiOPad  Kbruary  15.  1M3.  there 
were  i.XO  beds  and  1.150  patients  on  bocxd. 
ThirtJ-seven  ward  buildlnga  with  IJIO  beds 
were  »ullt  later. 

Aft^  the  war.  when  we  knew  that  tbm 
Brook  yn  Naval  Hoapital  site  would  be  re- 
quire) by  the  naval  shipyard,  the  FedtTal 
Board  of  Hospitalization  apfx^ved  the  o in- 
struct on  of  a  1.000-t>ed  permanent  hOBpltal 
on  thi  I  site.  Funds  for  new  permanent  c>n- 
struel  on  became  available  In  flaeal  year  1M7 
to  pn  ride  806  iMda  on  a  IjBOO-bad  iliaili.  <m 
well  a  '>  •dminlstration  and  sukatitwire  buld- 
Inga  1  ar  a  1.00Q-bed  hoapital.  Work  on  liila 
new  ]  ermanent  construction  was  begun  by 
TliOB  paon  *  Starrett  on  October  30.  i:>4a. 
and  h  »  now  been  completed.  The  total  out- 
lay of  funds  represented  in  this  InTestment  is 
apprc^tmately  1 15.000.000.  Thta  la  tbns  one 
of  tha  largest  and  finest  tzistaUations  in  tlie 
medial  department  of  the  Mavy.  and  onr 
wise  uid  careful  management  of  It  must  .us- 
tlfy  tie  cost. 

Ooithe  once  said.  "Three  things  are  tc  be 
looke^  to  In  a  building;  that  It  atand  on  the 
right  spot;  that  it  be  seeorriy  fooaded;  .md 
that  I  be  successfuUy  aaeeoted."  Certainly 
that  I  he  first  two  of  theaa  eondltiona  obtain 
here  there  is  no  question.  Frilltninaiit  of 
the  t]  lird  condition,  or  that  it  be  aueeeaafully 
execiated.  Is  our  aolenui  responsibility  iind 
high  privilege. 

I  wBh  to  congratulate  and  thank  the  archi- 
tects.   York   &   Sawyer,   who   ably   pjaaiiad 
these  j  magnificent  buildings,  and  tbe  fliB.  of 
&   Starrett.   Inc.,   who  executed 
so  competently.     The  fate  of   Uie 
t  is  often  a  strange  one.     Bow  ar-;cn 
hla  whole  aoul.  bis  whole  heart 
to  ptodn&a  baildingi  lato  a^ieb 
If  will  nrvar  enter.    Tbey  never- 
are.  in  a  senae.  bia  immuiuent.    Ajid 
be  said  of  many  architects,  as  it  waa 
r  Sir  Christopber  Wten,  "If  you  would 
see  tieir  monuments,  look  about  you." 

Mmtlfal  Dapartmeat  of  tbe  Navy  ap- 
precmtaa  ^ba  vttaUy  Important  aervlcea  rrn- 
by  Ita  alatar  depsrtment.  Yards  and 
and  ot  eoona  tbe  Medical  Department 
is  ndt  unmindful  nor  does  It  lack  In  Its 
appreciation  of  the  reassuring  support  it  haa 
receited  from  the  line  components  ot  tba 
Naryj  toward  the  realization  of  its  acquisi- 
tion pf  a  new  hospital  here  at  St.  Albana. 

I  aao  want  to  congratulate  and  thank  tba 
f  orcmm  and  craftamui.  a  part  of  wboaa  life 
and  character  has  been  IndeUbly  and  ever- 
nastiagly  Inscribed  m  these  walls.  Perhapa 
one  ^  the  ^nost  wonderful  things  in  the 
world  U  the  thrUl  of  creating  sometblag. 
of  sialnii:  It  grow  under  one's  shaping  band 
frtma  maaa  of  pUed  and  disordered  materlala 
Intola  finished  whole.  Probably  we  have 
beeoi  too  much  concerned  in  America  wttb 
obtaining  dollars  quickly  and  have  tended 
to  ftt^et  the  superior  satisfaction  that  sln- 
gxilatly  acoofapanics  the  realisation  of  having 
aehMvad  a  goetl  by  one's  own  efforts,  the  thrill 
ofhavtng  produced  something  for  Its  own 
sake4 

Tliia  hospital  is  created  from  the  best  ma- 
terii^r  and  has  the  finest  equipment  for  tba 
care   of   the  sick  that   modern  science   and 
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i^  ib....^.    '..    th*   health   and  welfare   of 

{■ivUsgad  tc   vear  the  uniform  of  tbe 

TV  a:,c  Marlre  Car^«.  or  that 

of  Otm  alaMr  «mces  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 

of  Crease  ■<cw  York,  and 

AzMlIy  to  ttm  aagpcrt  of   our   uaucnai 

cuttty. 

In  a  acnse  we  are  rededicauag  this  b-apl- 

tai  Witt  m»  aaw^pTiansnt  faculties.    As  an 

t&  dMntBt  pl^ilaal  form  u  ixas 

ky  wttmif  br^v«  men 

aouatr>  s  serv- 

lea.  UMae  wte  aMknd  a  ■battering  of  ttkstr 

and  who  here 

at  bod-  and  peace 

oCi 

rededicatc  our- 

tht  struggie   to   crtjs^ 

whicb    make    tbw 

Although   »• 

In  Korea.  in» 

that  tba  Wmt  and  uiapiraaoa 

of  amaariOB  la  stm  ifrtMg,  and  must  be  rt- 

Captslr   Walker    upon 

tba  opportuiiity   ikml 

w>.;.c;e-t-.il   liiiii- 

c£  cotnr^  ei.dblie'  duty 

Of  w      I  extend  best 

exUlsted    mnu.    axul 

pnnr  m>j«t  atle  staf. 

an  9t  uji  at  bcadq  aar- 

fll  Tirr*"'*  to  you  the 

ttcn.    and 


tbe  dedicauoQ  ot  this 

comparabie  with  the 

TtuM    f-rompted.   the 

bf  Klla   Wheeier    WUccx 

of  ber  poem.  The  Winds 

•  aa  SB  affsrcprlate  octe 

•t  ttdi  ttase.   ajui  so   I 


another    dnves 


winds  that  blow, 
of  tta  sails  and  n>.l  tHe  gaiea 
,  wa  tbe  w]||y  to  go." 


PiAA  Promotes  "Faauly-Typc  F 
Me«ftiaf» — For  Wkal? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENa  H.  SWTH 


with  tbe  Marli 
wttbowr 
Ills  to 

doctor  fca  Um  Bkkt  of 


a  fair  lUussratlacL    IX  < 
pttalaaad, 

I 
aod  a 
ka    navy's 
of  tbe 
It 
farces  so  faithfoBy 

care    and    support.      Cor 
i^  VOOkL  I  fear,  hare  been 
had  Xiie  Medical  ~ 
to  sliare  its  conlral 
It  U  Iff  afias  a  blgb  boaMr  to 
of  ttaa  Itaty.  to 


or  WBCOKSTM 

W  THI  HOCSK  OP  KBPBXSESTATVreB 

Tuesday.  Septeynber  li,  1:151 

Mr       SMITH      of      Wisconsin.      Mr. 

er.  there  is  soaaethmg  suspicious 

aboat  the  •*lainily-type  farm"  meetings 

t>iat  are  being  promoted  by  the  I>?parc- 

il  of  Agriculture  and  sporxMjred  by 

loeal  PMA  officers  in  the  rural  commuiu- 

The  fanners  are  not  being  fooled 

ag  to  the  purposes  of  these  meetings: 

thfcgr  agree  that  it  ts  a  poUuc&l  move  on 

tlae  part  of  the  Democrats  in  preparatKXi 

f«r  the  1952  Presidentiai  canipftign. 

Mr  Speaker  in  one  of  my  tinest  coun- 
ties— Rock — 170  farmer?  assembled  for 
one  of  these  mwcini^s,  and  (o  the  con- 
sternation of  the  PMA  o.'SciAl5  they  voted 
tS  to  23  against  the  PMA  p&ytaeut  checkx 
tor  dcung  these  things  which  are  good 
farm  practices  anyvay  "  A  very  perti- 
nent edjtonal  on  the  meetins  was  printed 
in  the  Janesville  Gajette.  and  under 
l^ve  to  include  ::  I  shall  insert  It  at  this 
L    iieiaiicrs  who  are  in;erestcd  in 
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the  New  Deal  farm  program  wlU  find  tt 
Iniormative. 

rAMUXMH  Vote  No  HA^fo-o^Ts 
It  Lj  to  the  jvwlaatlng  credit  of  farmers 
In  thU  rich  <3»iryland  that  they  see  the 
wTltmg  on  th«  wall  and  will  rlae  to  turn 
pway  the  hand-outa  being  fed  out  from 
Washington.  At  a  maar  meeting  of  170  Rock 
County  farmeru  Thursda  7  night  they  voted 
82  to  33  against  the  pfviient  PMA  payment 
check!  for  doing  those  things  which  are  good 
farm  practices  anyway. 

It  1-  inherent  In  the  man  who  tills  the  soil 
that  he  defend  his  independepce  and  protect 
bla  personal  fre*<loni8.  yet  »o  many  In  the 
paat  20  years  have  sought  Government  aid 
that  they  have  lost  much  of  that  independ- 
ence. Now.  taking  the  manna  from  tne 
Cr«at  white  father  in  Washington,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  practice  has  become 
habit  and  the  habit  Is  hard  to  break,  despite 
the  damage  U  Is  doing 

The  farmer  la  like  the  rmall  house  builder. 
Having  turned  over  his  rights  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  tor  loans  he  now  finds  that 
he  must  kowtow  to  Washington  If  he  is  to 
buUd  a  home  Tnat  Is  where  the  Govern- 
ment checks  are  signed 

Many  l."rmer«  are  questioning,  ""'Vhy  these 
mass  meetings  In  every  county  in  the  Na- 
tion?" The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
called  them  •mobilization"  meetings.  Its 
directive  to  the  Production  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration (PMA)  officials  told  them  the 
meeting  was  called  to  learn  how  the  PMA 
and  other  agricultural  agency  programs  are 
serving  the  family-type  farm  and  what 
farme.-s  themselves  could  suggest  to  Improve 
these  programs 

First  off.  It  was  grai.ted  that  98  per  cent 
of  the  .'arms  are  family-type  farms.  Thus 
the  object  appeared  to  simmer  down  to  PMA 
tflectiveness  for  all  farmers  In  this  area. 
After  listening  to  descriptions  of  PMA  pro- 
grams for  a  sleepy  ^5  minutes,  the  farmers 
appeared  to  question  the  need  for  such  a 
meeting 

They  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  1952 
la  a  p.esldentlal  year  and  that  these  county 
meetings  all  over  the  United  States  can  have 
deep  political  significance,  but  the  prodding 
of  Government  men  here  by  Independent 
thinkers  Indicates  that  farmers  generally 
may  be  very  crllltal  of  the  present  pro- 
grams. 

Farmers  here  have  plenty  of  suggestions 
for  the  PMA  and  the  other  ai?encles.  They 
dont  want  a  theorist  in  Washington  decid- 
ing? long  m  advance  what  price  shall  be 
placed  on  their  produce.  They  want  soil 
conservation  demonstrations,  accurate  In- 
formation on  marketlntj  prospects,  visible  de- 
mand and  carry-over.  Instead  of  misinfor- 
mation on  advance  crop  estimates,  and  so 
forth.  They  want  an  end  to  abuse  of  pres- 
ent practices.  Including  Incentive  payments 
lor  lime,  fertlllxer,  grass  seed,  and  practices 
tbit   are  simply  good  larm   procedure. 

With  few  exceptions  they  favor  continu- 
ation of  soil  conservation  promotion,  but  it 
la  gratifying  to  taxpayers  to  learn  that  dirt 
farmers  rtcoenlie  the  abuse  that  is  being 
made  of  most  of  the  sensible  aids  In  the  con- 
•ervation  picture.  Farmers  report  that  some 
Government  afl;ent8  actually  solicit  their  slg- 
natuiea  on  papers  guaranteeing  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

Farmers  do  not  have  to  call  on  agencies  for 
contour  planting  surveys  and  engineering. 
If  they  happen  by  accident  to  plow  aroUnd 
V.  a  mu  instead  of  over  It  they  may  be  eligible 
for  benefit  payments,  according  to  one  of 
the  agency  men  present  at  the  mass  meeting. 
The  Janesville  Gazette  has  consistently 
publicized  the  need  for  gotxl  soil  practices  and 
twi  aided  wherever  posalble  the  cause  of  soU 
eoi»ervatlon.  On  the  other  hand.  It  opposes. 
»nd  V7111  continue  to  oppose,  the  hand-ouU 
and  abuses  which  cost  the  taxpayer  needless 
millions  in  taxes. 


Meanwhile,  In  view  of  the  1952  campaign. 
one  might  loiglcally  ask.  Why  the  hundreds 
of  mass  me«tlngs?  Why  this  campaign  of 
purported  concern  over  the  "family-type 
farm,  which  Includes  all  but  2  percent  of 
the  farmers?  What  Is  the  "family-type 
farm?" 

What  has  the  defunct  Brannan  plan  to  do 
with  this  picture?  Or  Is  there  to  be  another 
name  for  the  Presidents  persistent  pet? 

Why  this  mystery?  What  Is  Brannan  aim- 
ing at?  PMA  appears  to  be  due  for  expan- 
sion as  the  over-all  superimposed  control 
organization  of  all  agricultural  agencies. 
Docs  this  mean  more  or  leas  of  the  wasteful 
duplication  of  costly  services  to  the  farmer? 
Washington  wants  to  know  how  PMA  and 
the  other  agencies  are  doing.  The  PMA 
agents  said  they  were  asking  opinions  of  the 
farmers  which  would  be  sent  to  Washington 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  establishing  policy. 
But  when  asked  what  plan  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  for  the  "famUy-type  farm." 
the  PMA  agents  said  there  Is  none. 

Thus  the  meeting  t>ecame  more  or  less  a 
voicing  of  fears  as  to  how  PMA  would  use 
these  opinions,  protests  that  Bock  County 
farmers  do  not  need  or  want  incentive  pay- 
ments, and  demands  for  realistic  aid  In  the 
way  of  accurate  Information,  demonstrations 
of  soil  conservation,  and  more  logical  pricing 
of  crops. 

These  are  all  sensible  projects,  but  from 
what  can  be  read  between  the  lines,  the  meet- 
ings are  more  concerned  with  some  new^alds. 
or  hand-outa,  to  the  small  "family-type 
farm"  to  encourage  them  further. 

There  are  services  needed  from  Govern- 
ment, but  continuation  of  the  kind  of  think- 
ing spelled  by  the  duplication  of  PMA  and 
other  agencies  means  simply  more  hand-outs, 
less  freedom  for  the  Individual  farmer,  more 
control  of  methods,  planning,  and  prices. 


The  iDtemal  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  20,  1951 
Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Hiram  Bingham. 
Chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, an  address  before  the  general 
session  of  the  section  on  criminal  law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  in  New  York 
City,  on  Tuesday,  September  18  of  this 
year.  Mr.  Bintjhams  address  is  one  of 
the  finest  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  read.  I  think  the  address  is  worthy 
of  earnest  cocislderation  and  review  by 
every  Member  of  this  body  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  all  the  citizenry  of  the  United 
States.  I  commend  it  highly  to  their 
reading,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

The  subject  of  this  general  session— The 
Protection  of  Individual  Right*  and  Govern- 
ment Security  In  Times  or  Stress — covers  • 
very  broad  field.  The  problem  of  Instirlng 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
and  at  the  same  time  not  infringing  on  the 


BUI  df  Rights  to  the  ConsUttitlon.  as  amend- 
ed  U  dilBcult.  .._-_. 
Til  congress  ha.  p-eedaBOTaber  ofiict. 

reUt^  to  the  control  of  «tom«ve  acon- 
tles.     The  President  has  *PPO»"^;J»  ""J" 
mkiiian  to  study  this  partlcul*  mibitet.   mm 
hHaao  created  by  Executive  order  the  loy- 
alty fee^ew  Board,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  bJchalrman.    We  are  not  concerned  with 
the  affairs  of  any  Individual  who  la  not  In 
the  0overnment  service  unless  be  Is  applying 
for  jimlsalon  to  that  service.    We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  problems  of  the  SuD- 
Tcnive  Activities  control  Bo«d  which  was 
crsiiied  by  the  Congress  with  the  passage  of 
ttoelfcCarran  Act  In  1950.    We  are  not  con- 
cernrd  with  registration  of  Commiinists.  ex- 
clusion of  undesirable  aliens,  outlawing  tM 
Communist  Party,  academic  freedom,  or  the 
proHlero  of   administering  rules   U>   accom- 
plish  the  malntaming  of   national  security 
andlndividual  freedom  outside  of  the  admto- 
Istr^tlon  of  the  dvil  service.     We  are  con- 
OK^tH  with  revleirtng  and  adjudicating  cases 
invjvtog  the   loyalty   of   Oovemment   «n- 
plottees  and  applicants  for  appointment. 

T^e  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
am^ded.  guarantees  to  the  individual  cer- 
tain rights  such  as  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  the  right  to  be  secure 
against  uru^eaaonable  searches  and  seizures, 
but  It  does  not  grant  the  right  to  hold  a 
Ooi^nment  Job.  That  Is  a  prlvUege— not  a 
rlg^t.  The  prlvUege  I*  based  on  the  power 
of  ihe  President  and  tbs  tasads  <rf  depart- 
meats  to  appoint  Government  oMcials.  The 
cov«-ts  have  decreed  that  the  power  to  ap- 
poilit  Is  also  the  power  to  dismiss. 

Iter  nearly  a  century  after  the  Govemmeat 
wai  cstaiiUshed  the  power  to  dlsmlas  was 
unjsstrtstsd   and   the   privilege   of   holding 
ofliee  depended  on  the  unrestricted  pleasise 
of  the  President  and  tbe  heads  ct  dspart- 
medts.     When  the  Bepublicans  came  into 
po^er  In  1861  It  was  pcosible  lor  President 
Lii|coln  to  ditrniiia  all  employees  of  the  Gov- 
en^nent.  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
id    many    days,    weeks,    and    months    In 
lering  the  claims  of  those  who  wished 
,^  appointed  to  Government  Jobs.    When 
Democrats  came  ba^  In  power  with  the 
>tion  of  Grover  Cleveland,  most  Repub- 
lican   ofllceholders    lost    their    Jobs    without 
be^(  given  any  explanation  for  the  change. 
InTl»12  Congress  passed  the  La  PoUette  Act 
giving  employees  a  legal  right  to  receive  a 
notificaUon  of  charges  which  might  lead  to 
/^<«ynt— I    and   the   opportunity   to   answer 
th4se  charges  In  writing,  but    o  right  to  ask 
for  a  hearing. 

^e  first  time  an  ordinary  Individual  se- 
cured that  right  was  by  the  Executive  ordsr 
oftMarch  1947  which  established  the  Loyalty 
Review   Board.     This   gives   the    Individual 
charKcd  with  disloyalty  the  rigbt  to  be  heard 
by,  a    panel    of    a    departmental    or    agency 
bcmt^  tbe  rlgbt  to  be  accompanied  by  cotm- 
•el  or   other   representative,   the   right   to 
apt>eal  to  the  head  d  tbs  department  or 
a^ncy    from    an    adverse    declskm    ci   tbs 
lo^rer  board,  and  flnaUy  the  right  to  appeal 
toithe  Loyalty  Review  Board.     It  is  our  duty 
toi  see  that  tbe  rights  granted  In  the  Execu- 
Ufe  order  of  March  1947  have  not  been  da- 
rn^ to  the  Individual.    It  Is  obvloui  that 
tt^  Loyalty  Review  Board  Is  conosmsd  with 
ti^  protection  of  very  few  individual  rights. 
It  should  also  Iw  borne  in  nUJid  that  the 
Ldyalty  Review  Board  is  not  concerned  with 
o^me.    The  indlvkttuUs  who  oome  before  it 
ai«  not  being  triad  In  a  court  of  law;  they 
aze  not  accused  at  treason  or  of  any  criminal 
aok:    tbey   are   being  ehaig^  with  conduct 
w|ilch    brings    into    questlm    their    loyalty 
aMd  the  adTtsablllty  of  their  being       .    .^, 
bf  the  Government.    If  their  record,  tlieli 
statements,  and  the  manner  to  which  thsj 
aiswer  questkuM  regarding  their  acts  ea>*^ 
apanti  of  a  loyalty  board  to  have 
d<  lubt  of  their  loyalty,  th*  PimHWi 
wiah  to  have  them  amployad  by  tha  Qof- 
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loyalty  o€  tta 
>  iMBd.  wa  most  try  aad  carry  on 

at  hurting  individuals  any 

,  IK  Is  provMsd  tkaa  aB  haactan  iitaa  bs 


bsprfssnt;  Unatno 
■nd  his  rminssi   a 

at  at  any  one  time;  and  that  no  pob- 
^  ._  __    _,     : ^  the  re- 

a 

ally,  these  rules  hacss  basn  umuifd  and  for 

or  anntfcar  mahm  have 
m  tte  poMte  inaa.    ataes  tt  is 
to  psrmtt  ths  tadtvi*al  and  his  nrwssl  to 
have  a  txaaaorlpt  at  the 
is  no  w«y  In 

1  to  tiM  press  U  he 


to  wmrxant 
In  that  esse,  an  mterrocBtory  Is 
and  sent  to  the  mdivtdasl 

»n« 

In  a  stndf  of  tte  tasolto  o(  tha 


appoint  a  panel  to 

been  fully  stwttsd  by 

experienced 

of  a 

Lofalty 


the  ease  after  tt  has 

at  ta9  trained  and 

I  sppoAnt   a  panel 

at   (hs 


Under    thsot    regulations,    an    emptofse 
msdOMUD  va£  held  ineligible  because 
as  to  his  loyalty. 
held,   and   the 
lis  derernun&uoii  toat 
Fr;e<iman    appealed    to 
The   district   c^urt   rcftissd   to 
wtth  the  decisacn  ot  uie  Ovii  Scrv- 
Appeal  was  titen  taken  to 
eoart   wtuch   declared  that   ths 
rsgulation    wtiioh    permits    ths 
serrjce    cf    one    con- 
to  the  Government  the 
Ovll  Ssrvioe  CkaaaiftMloii  entertains  a  reas- 
ooahls  doobt  ssadottbtcdly   was    reasonahls 
ttkc  making  of   it  was  well 
within  ths  seeps  c€  the  auUiority  coof erred 

The    Supkrcme    Court 
oi  the  circuit  osurt. 
By  ths  ttaa  tka  war  was  over  there  bad 

ty   in.   the   appU- 
at  the  vartoos  laws  aod  reguiauons. 
Congress    requested    the    President    to 
the   mattsr   and    a   commission   was 
to   make   recommendations.    On 
tbs   basis    al   these    rcctxnrneiidations.    the 
t,  on  March  21.  Xd4T.  issued  Kxecu- 
Xlug  up  a  procedure  for 
boards    In    all   Govern- 
ment dcpartaaents   and  agencies,   providing 
for  ths  FBI  to  ftamish  them  with  pertinent 
employees     and    appU- 
easts.  gMx^  Individ viali  ^e  right  to  appeal 
troia  lofalty  hoard  decisions  to  the  hes^iLM 

and  giving  a  fur- 
ther right  of  appaal  from  such  decisions  to 
the  Loyalty  Bertew  Board  whose  duty  wat 
to  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
lofalty  limntltsTliiiM  and  the  determination 
aS  tflglblltty  for  Government   empicymenl. 
1  was  directed  to  p*e- 
off  sohesKStTe  organizations,  mcm- 
ta  wMeih  aiflght   constitute  one  ot 
for  the  tneUgiblllty  of  any  glvexi 

"nie  standard  for  LneligibiUty  was  changed 

from  that  c€  ths  war  serrlce  regulations  of 

1M2    and    matfe   to    depend    on  .  reasonable 

to  lisBsea  that  an  mdlvtdual  is  ziow 

dMoyaL    llils  rtn**^'*^    hajs   been   recently 

by  Bveattve  Order  10341  dated  April 

the  old  standiLTd  of 

at  ths  first   cases   to   receive   public 

Executive   Order   M35   was 

or  mas  Dorothy  Bailey   In  which  the 

circuit   court   mr*"rM   the    modus   operandi 

of  tke  Lofalty  Baih  a  Board.     Not  long  ago 

to  crerrule  the 


ttyor  the 

of  the 

anataf 
whose   rceord 
•aaasd  htta  to  bellevw  that  they  sre 
aive  and  not  primarily  loyal  to  Um  United 


Oovcromerat  of 

also 
as  to  loyalty 
Ituaa  the 


empkmnent  be- 

found  reasonable 

AAjyal     She  was  not 

gtvan  a  trial  la  any  senae  at  the  word  and 

vrbo  informed  upon  her. 

m  appesied  powerfully  to  ttoe 

of  what  IS  fair   and  aroused 

tBs  sfBpatltf  of  soaae  editcHrs  and  cominen- 

tators. 

Bovever.    the    Coaostltutlcn    places    upon 

the    PrasMent   and    the    Congress    respoosl- 

taltttf  mr  ths  waSaie  at  our  country      Pur- 

.  the  clrcalt  eoart  pointed  out  that 

ry  w*ltioc  to  a 

t  wiMae  Boat   successful    recent 

Is  ttos  iaM>isUiiii  of  a 

toy    Ito    syaspat2L*sers.~ 

tts  RasMsnt'B  ExecutiTe  or- 

oT  Miss  BaB«f%  ooaflatBt  Is 

empioyTBenf   without 

)if     tbs     Oovenunent     of     the 

of  Haass  wlK>  tafomed    against    her 

ct  tbs  Bsethod  by  which   her  activities 

«rtacted     Oc»ccratng  this,  the  cotirt 

to    normal    times    and    as    a 

of  ordlnsry  Inlssual  operation,  tbe 

nd    loyalty     at     purely 

Is  ssctastveiy    fcr   the 

branch    of    tha    Oovamment    to 
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d«termti)e.  txe«pt  ln»ofar  a«  the  Con- 
ItrosB  haa  a  constttutloaal  vole*  In  tbe  tnnt- 
t*r  All  iuch  employe**  hold  o<Be«  at  tha 
pleasure  of  the  appolntliiK  authority; 
a^aln  except  only  for  «tatutnry  Umltatlona. 
Never  m  our  history  even  under  the  t<»rm» 
of  the  LJoyu-La  Kollette  Act  haa  a  Govern- 
ment employee  been  entitled  as  of  right  to 
tbe  »ort  oj  hearlni?  MIm  Bailey  demands  in 
raapect  to  dlnmissal  from  office  These  well- 
•atablubed  prlncipiea  give  perspective  to 
the  present  problem   ' 

Appellant  dlu  nit  get  a  trial  In  the  Judi- 
cial ftense.  "but."  says  the  court  "the  ques- 
tion la  n^t  whether  she  had  a  trial,  the 
question  u  whether  ahe  ahould  have  had 
one"  •  •  •  "We  are  dealing  with  a 
major  clash  between  individual  and  pub- 
lic Inierpsts  We  must  aacertaiii  with  pre- 
cision whether  Individual  rights  are  in- 
volved, and  we  must  then  weigh  the  sum  of 
those  rights,  if  thtre  be  any.  against  the  In- 
exorable necessities  of  the  Government." 
This,  as  a  matter  at  fact.  Is  what  concern* 
thla  session  this  morning. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  circuit  court.  Justice  Pretty- 
man  said  "Never  in  our  history  ha«  a  Gov- 
ernment administrative  employee  been  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  of  the  quasi- judicial  type 
upon  his  dismissal  from  Goveriiment  serv- 
ice. That  record  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  Government  admlnlstrutlon  la  the 
Kort  of  history  which  speaks  wltt  great 
force.  It  Is  pertinent  to  repeat  in  this  con- 
nection with  the  Lloyd-La  FoUette  Act.  spon- 
sored and  enacted  by  advocates  of  a  merit 
claaalflpd  Government  service,  expressly  de- 
nies the  right  to  such  a  hearing.  More- 
over. In  the  acute  and  sometimes  bitter  his- 
toric 100-year  contest  o>er  the  wholesale 
summary  dismissal  of  Government  em- 
ployees, there  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
claim  that,  absent  congressional  limitation, 
the  Preaident  was  without  constitutional 
power  to  dismiss  without  notice,  hearing,  or 
evidence;  except  for  the  question  as  to  ofB- 
clals  aupointed  with  ihe  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate." 

One  of  the  best  results  of  tbe  loyalty  pro- 
gram haa  been  to  discourage  Communist 
•ympatblzers  from  trying  to  get  Govern- 
ment Jobe.  In  this  time  of  streas  and  po- 
tential Infiltration  of  Russian  agents,  we 
are  Justlfled  In-  tuklng  every  precaution  to 
protect  our  safety  and  security. 

Tbere  has  been  considerable  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  way  in  which  the  presidents 
loyalty  program  has  worked.  Some  critics 
have  stated  that  college  students  are  afraid 
to  attend  speeches  made  by  well-known 
Conununista  and  are  afraid  to  Join  organl- 
ntlons  of  an  extreme  or  radical  nature. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that. 
ao  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  been 
branded  as  dl&loyal  or  rated  ineligible  for 
Govern  tneni  employment  simply  because 
when  he  was  in  college  he  Joined  a  radical 

orsanuattun  or  exprtowl  nutlcal  opinion  '.n 
debate.  We  all  know  eftSM.  of  young  men 
who  Joined  organUatlons  In  college  which 
have  appeared  to  us  to  l>e  more  or  less  un- 
patriotic and  tinged  with  disloyalty,  but  who, 
when  they  were  a  little  older  and  wiser  and 
had  beixime  lixlormed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
orsaiiusatson.  had  ceased  to  take  any  active 
part  or  Interest  in  it, 

Tn«  Loyalty  Review  Board  rr.s  carefully 
followed  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  it  Is  only  when  membei«hip  In  a 
questionable  or  subversive  organization  Is 
clearly  an  lnf;>rmed  meraber^Mp  and  also  an 
ftctlve  membership  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence U  likely  to  be  conclusive  In  raising 
reaaonabie  doubt  of  the  Individual's  loyalty. 
After  a  man  has  graduated  from  college  and 
Is  seeking  a  Covernmcnt  Job,  It  Is  fair  ;o 
assume   that    his   active    membership   in   a 


subversive  crgaiUzatlon  Is  an  tnfonsoed 
bershlp, 

After  graduating  from  coUei;e  an  Individ* 
ual  may  be  presumed  to  be  Intelligent 
•nouch  to  understand  what  he  is  doing.  If 
hm  la  Ulan  taktogan  active  part  In  aa  ovgaDl- 
nMon  that  i»  alBlated  with  the  CoaamBlrt 
Party,  thtore-can  be  a  v«t7  raaaonable  doubt 
as  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Oo»wuiiient  of  the 
United  State*.  The  advisability  of  permit- 
ting him  to  have  OoTemment  employment  la 
▼ery  dubious. 

The  National  Federation  of  Pedsral  Em- 
ployees has  given  Its  full  support  to  our  pro- 
gram,    lu  prcaldant  baa  gone  oo  record  a*^ 
approving  our  Standard.    The  vast  majority' 
of  Government  employeea  know  they  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

By  discouraging  Commtinists  and  Commu- 
nist sympathisers  from  applying  for  Govern- 
ment Jobs  and  by  excluding  from  the  Gov- 
emment  service  a  considerable  number  of 
undesirables,  the  President's  loyalty  program 
has  promoted  the  security  of  the  Government 
In  this  time  of  stress  without  trampling  on 
the  rights  of  Individuals.  It  has,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  made  It  possible  for 
Government  employees  and  appUcanta  for 
Government  positions  to  have  at  least  two 
healings  before  carefully  selected  panels 
wbl  e  being  attended  themselves  by  attorneys 
or  representatives  of  their  choosing.  The 
prUJlege  of  working  for  the  Government  has 
not  be  denied  to  Its  citizens  unless  a  panel 
of  impartial  members  of  loyalty  bofu^ls.  after 
giving  them  a  chance  to  be  heard  and  to 
pre««nt  fully  their  side  of  the  case,  has  de- 
cided the  question  of  eligibility  and  fouzMl 
the  Individual  ineligible  for  that  privilege. 

In  concliision.  let  me  once  more  remind 
you  that  the  subject  of  this  general  aeaslon — 
The  Protection  of  Individual  Rights  aiul 
Government  Sectirity  to  Times  of  Streas — 
covers  a  very  hroud  field,  most  of  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tbe  Loyalty  Review  Board 
because  that  Board  Is  not  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  any  Individual  who  is  not  in  tbe 
Gov««rnment  service  unless  he  Is  applying  for 
admission  to  that  service.  The  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board  Is  only  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  tliose  rights  which  have  l)een 
granted  to  Individuals  by  acts  of  Congrea^i 
and  Executive  orders  relating  to  the  prlvUiSa 
of  working  for  the  Government. 


Rt.  Rev.  Cornelius  T.  H.  Sherlock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF   MASSACHtTSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RhPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1951 

3blr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Lomn 
Telegram-News  of  Tuesday .  September 
18.  1951: 

MCi.NSIGNOR    SHEXLOCK    IN    INSPISING    SIBMON 

AT  Annual  Holt  Hotra 

The  complete  text  of  the  inspiring  sermon 
prej»euted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Cornelius  T.  H.  Sher- 
lock, arohdlixesan  superintendent  of  schools 
and  former  curate  at  St.  Mary's  Chtirch.  at 
the  annual  holy  hour  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  held  Sunday  Ln  St.  Mary's  Church,  la 
printed  below. 

J-he  entire  discourse  is  being  printed  in  to- 
day's Telegram-News  because  of  the  unusual 
complimentary  comments  made  by  hundreds 
who  heard  the  former  St.  Mary's  ctirate  pre- 


aent  th^  talk  a*  tbe  holy  bow  In  obaervanc* 
of 

tbe  hoij 
hour,  tlfe  IntenUon  of  vhleb  waa  to  ask  God's 
blessing  on  the  cOorts  ot  all  Vlncentlana 
througBout  tlM  world  and  to  praf  for  tbm 
taatiflcttion  o(  Frederie  Otnam.  ftmaitm  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Soelaty. 

In  h»  talk  linnalgnnr  Sbcrtock  «old  Tln- 
centUi^  that  In  vtaw  ot  tte  dweUtag  of  Ood 
rtthln  jthelr  eoala.  tbey  ■boald  strive  to 
make  liore  vivid  and  clear  the  mmnlng  of 
le  In  their  daUy  Uvea, 
iplete  text  foUovs: 
you  not  that  you  are  tlie  teonde  of 
that  the  Sptrlt  of  Ood  d— IKIb  tm 
|I  OortnOilaiM  Ul:  16.) 
lie  moownt  «e  are  In  tbe  aldAe  of 
more  preeious  boacs  o€  oar  Uvea. 
Our  da^  are  crowded  with  tbe  demands  at 
living.  [Boaliieaa.  tbe  eueicenia  of  borne,  the 
demanis  of  tboae  projeets  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  tbe  very  anctlaaa  of  our  recrea- 
tions, ^ke  thinking  dlfllcult  vbUe  prayer 
and  n^ditatlon  take  on  tbe  scmblaaee  of 
the  lm|>osaible  This  afternoon. 
claims  {upon  us.  we  have 
this  belutlXtil  place  to  patiae  awhile,  to  adcra 
Ood  ln[  the  BleHed  Saenuncnt  and  to  okcdl- 
tate  a  lUttle.  We  ae«  tba  dlacrefMaclea  be- 
tween t)ur  actual  Uvea  and  tbe  pattern  set 
for  us  by  our  Lord  and  Savioar  Jems  Ctarlaa. 
and  w1  ;b  reefdutlon,  and  at  least  boom 
fideuc4  ,  we  eet  oarselvea  to  tbe  task  of 
ing  oul  lives  conform  more  doaely  with  tbe 
wlU  ot  Ood. 

"We  (Dome    together  also  as   men   with  a 
great  t  radmon  and.  In  a  rcmtnlseeat 
we  tr»  a  oar  UiMNti  badE  to  a  brtlUant 
of  a  e  ntnry  ago  wboee  seal  arttb 
whoee  ibrilllance  wttb  under^mdtws. 
.  eloquence,  and 


enthu^asm,  erudiUon.  eloqt 
ness  wf  re  the  handmaldent  ot  goodneaa  and 
sanctity  In  the  aridst  of  our  medltatiOB 
we  pra  r  that  the  Cburcb  may.  one  day  soon, 
recogn  le.  with  the  splendor  of  beattfleatlon.. 
the  fo  mder  of  our  society.  Antoine — Fred- 
eric Ojanam. 

"Thi  text  I  chose,  that  likens  tm  to  tem- 
I^es  aid  that  bluntly  says  that  Ood  <l«cUfi 
wltliin  us.  Is  an  ancient  text.  It  riatms  tiu; 
same  « ntlqulty  as  aU  those  other  quntatiooH 
froBB  tt.  Paul  that  we  know  and  love  so 
vcU  a  Id  vet  tbe  vords  bave  a 
The  sentence  laya  so 
a  little  under  iU  Impact.  We  tend. 
lack  of  realism,  to  think  of  Ood  at  u 
dtrtfint*  yet  St.  Paul  makea  our  heart  a 
home  and  puts  God  there  aa  Its  rlgbtfBl 

tenant .  

Ye4n  ago.  when  we  ware  aracb  fcamsai. 

to  leap  Into  tnuiges 

tbe    atmoepbers 

were  asked  vbarc  Ood 


ring. 


tn 


that  cf  tiaed 
of    Odd 


arotmd  us. 

And  irith  Ivevlty  that  was  aeetirate.  an<l 
yet  n<iver  qiiite  satisfying,  we  learned  t3 
answei'  "Ood  la  everywhere."  We  thought 
of  the  ntUls  and  factories  where  cMir  fatbass 

w«rka  andMU-XSodistbare."  Wetbcmikt 
of  tbi  streets  and  paasscsways  of  oar  cttf 
or  toi  n  and  said  "God  Is  there,  too."  We 
thoug  kt  of  ttelds  where  we  played,  tne  rtvesa 
where  we  swam,  the  air  where  only  btata 
coold  aaake  their  way.  We  let  our  Imaglna- 
tkMM  run  oat  among  tbe  planets,  tbroogb 
tbe  dl  itant  vistas  of  sun-drenebed  days  and 
the's^-Ut  dlstanoea  of  mysUrtwas  nlgh'^ 
and  s^id,  "There  la  no  idaee  on  aaa  cr  lan<i. 
to  es^  or  In  heaven  bat  He  la  tbare." 

"Autt  yet  we  said  Ood  seems  so  dlffcrertt 
to  di  lerent  places.'  We  recognised  tbiit 
Ood  I  ad  different  ways  of  being.  We  sail, 
to  oui  own  way.  that  Ood  really  was  dllaretit 
In  b  seven.  Throoghovt  tbaea  ttsBlttcH 
spaeei  that  we  knew  tmperfecUy  we  felt  tbiit 
Ood  ^ras  present  by  Us  power  and  by  tlie 
thing]  He  did.  His  power  kept  us  alive. 
His  dl  rectton  kept  the  stars  to  their  courses. 
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zr.  in  tiie  case  of  mortal  sin  a  total  biackec- 
mg  ci  a  white  scui.  sin  becctoes  an  *raca 
wfc,rh  di--ec».:T  aTera  G-jd  Conslderina  our- 
selves m  a  state  of  grace.  vea'jLl  sin  bccocnes 
a  p\»hin«  -st  God  part  way  cut  of  our  icxLs. 
Sever  rejecinx  God  entady.  veaiai  stnjea- 
seos  His  presence  tn  MW  ssail.    So  tt  Is  '" 


wtth  y^'f^  tnto  his  oS&ce  or  factory.    H  asy 

oetfhtKic-    Is    a    surreon    he    will    bring   Ood 

wttij    him    *.o    meet    'r.be    patier?    and    tbe 

curses  to  the  operating  room.    If  my  netgb- 

boc  IS  a  ooJicetnAa  God  will  wa'Jt  the  loneiy 

sveeta    of    the    csty    with    htm    d-orlng    tLe 

*«arT  hours  of  eartr  nwimlng      If  the  man 

to  me  a  a  txmchet,  God  wUl  be  wtCitn 

as  iye  wcrks  with  children  and  youth 

M  dasBOO^    IS  be  is  involved  to  tbe 

■is  of  tiss  dty   he   wtU    be  hrtngtng 

Ood  to  SHdak  an  erery   trantacuoa   of   bis 

ta  no  pious  ftgure      It  Is 
Btera!  tratb  beca^jse  be  is  a  tnepie  of 
God.  a  bearer  of  the  Boiy  Spirit. 

UvtD«  ot  God  tnthin  lu  is  so  real 

be   logical.   I'   not   conven- 

rc  this  cei2hbcr  of 

not  vonMipplaK  the   znsn   wtX3    sits 

but  father     adortixg    the    God 

So   ti'^e    wtthin    him    at    a 

of  tbe  asoa:  hisn. 

tbe  hisicry  of  the  bcgtn- 

yt«»H  of  Hbs  -tlHH*.  like  many  another  eoas* 

"    the  cestxjriea.  we  are  so* 

t. 
a    fe»    unimportant    p<wpie, 
a    <toctar.    and    a    grcwp    of 

^ about   a  Usader  to 

part  a(  a  Bocan  provin<x  in 

fn  Vbttt  centurtcs.  a  very 

of  tJsxory.  their  le- 

oflJcial   cult    of   the 

eoaplre  that  bad 

to  ttaft  !!■*■     Historians,  wttb 

^ave  said  that  this 

aire    ertdenie    cf 

The   fact 


of  t£^  docTtne  of 

so  amazisc'*    If 

gr:?up  cherishing 

trjough    the 

llsdlli  I'  iirii  II      Basto.. 

to    house,   from 

Odd  to  speak  through 

the  exs.nip>e8  of 

Is  not  too  surprising  that 

chanrcd   frora 

Ib  so  short  a  time. 

tbe  doctnne  of 

that  the 

sai::*.s  of  eld 

T^ey  oculd  *ay 

not  I.' hut  Christ 


follows  from  what 

A  wbieti  we   must 

•Tiiett  18  an  Ctd  phUo- 

Mjs,  "operaucn  loi- 

zis  Is  that  TOO 

of  a  tting  or  <^  a  per»;n 

it  '7  be  bsbSTTir     Our  Lca4 

Be  said  yoo  caa^  gather 

cr    figs    from   tliUtiee 

to  tbSz  pnnic:pi«   when   we  aaf 

a  Exa  to  act  the  way  ha 

__  lEAii  insade.  con- 

wttb  fortiirxglitness  and 

or  conduct  agreed 

be 

-So  It  If  to  tbte  matter  of  the  todw^iHag 
jl  aoH  iB  wttbte  vs.  M  we  strive  to  be  gt}Od.  to 

thee  our  ti^es  muss 

eiaaap'-e  we   give  to 

_  Ib  an  inimeaitirable  lc*ce, 

iXlj    moTing    men    nearer    to   God   or 

mw99  trom  Eim      Proni  day  to  day.  to  tbe 

or  in  the  barber  shoo    tn  the  factory 

(Ott  links    whervTer  we  n»y  be.  we 

are  tnBasaato^  pe-cple  tar  better  w  for  worse. 

part  this  InStience  Is  tmeon- 

OB  «R^   part      I  have  known  a  man 

„._  whde  li/e  was  chaared  from  leas  than 

mediocritf  to  isainth&xl  becavise  of  tbe  «- 

ampie  of  s  small  grc-ap  of  chU^en.     Tbe 

citlidren  are  grown  men  and  woHien  today 

and  vet  thev  have  nc  idea  of  tbe  grace  Uietr 

example  was  tc  this  oider  man.     And  tbey 
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wiU  D«v«c  know  It  untU  one  day  tbey  trt  told 
It  tor  Qod  BtBMtU  in  tb«tr  own  p«rtlc%il»r 

"BatlRg  Ood  in  one'i  aoul.  aiul  uwn  Uv- 
|B(  tiM  lift  eooalcteDt  wlUi  bavtog  Ood  in 
OMt'k  aottl.  te  oar  waj  of  coopcnittnc  wtth 
Ood  to  tstand  Bis  ^r*"!**"*"  oo  earth.  Pw>- 
pit  araM  b«  b«it«r  for  iMivittg  known  us. 
In  fact.  Ood  moat  anter  tba  aoula  of  oihan 
baonw*  w  are  UtenUj  Ood-baaren  wtio 
bair«  brou«bt  Ood  in  our  aouls  to  otbcra. 

'Xfor  own  llvtm  diani^  mlraculoxisly  U  wa 
•ppraclate  this  doctrine.  I  itiall  never  oa 
alooa  acatn.  If  I  am  nianxmed  m  tbe  most 
r«BOto  wlktunwaa  I  OMy  baTa  Ood  wltb  me. 
X  naad  not  lay  "Ob.  12  I  could  only  get  to  a 
clrarcb  to  pray  eloaa  to  Ood.' 

**!  n«ed  talk  with  no  disiant  power  bat 
raUMT  look  wttblc  mjmit  tnd  find  tbe  Cre- 
aler  of  all  tbtnca  there  within  me. 

"If  1  face  ft  crtst*  In  my  life,  in  business 
or  m  matters  of  the  soul.  I  nerer  (ace  tt 
akma.  If  I  am  confrontad  by  temptation. 
Ood  eoBMs  with  ma  tip  to  tba  tott  potnt 
where  I  make  my  declslou.  If  I  cbooae  tha 
tamptatton  and  the  matt«r  is  serious  then 

000  leaves  becau««  I  pushed  Htm  out.  If  I 
cbooae  the  right,  God  remalna  within  me. 
and  His  praaanca  is  greater  than  t>efore.  If 
the  actual  grace  to  do  good'  la  before  me  Ood 
within  my  baart  balpa  ma  to  inereaaa  the 
virtue  or  tba  dead. 

"If  I  have  bean  able  to  stir  up  In  your 
minds  some  reallaatlon  of  tbe  importance 
Of  this  face  that  Ood  dwells  within  us.  I 
shall  be  very  happy.  For  this  knowledge 
vill  affect  your  lives  as  little  else  can  ind 
your  aTe«  betng  chnnged.  the  world  about 
you  muct  neoeanrUy  change,  too.  It  is  a 
truism  to  aay.  Tou  can  change  the  world,' 
prOTkted  Or>d  moves  wtth  you  through  the 
h%bwaya  and  byways  of  tomorrow,  seeking 
thoar  for  whom  He  died,  teaching  and  ex- 
bortmg  through  tbe  example  of  your  own 
GtariaUan  Utss.  God  Himself  hath  aald  It: 
Tou  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God— I 
«ill  dwell  in  you  and  walk  among  yo\i;  and 

1  will  be  your  Ood.  and  you  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple. •■ 


Rard  Electrificatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missoisi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20,  1951 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permLNSion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  address  I  gave  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Crawford 
Electric  Cooperative  held  in  Bourbon. 
Mo.,  on  Friday,  SeptemlxT  7,  1951: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  meet 
here  today  with  the  Crawlord  Electric  Co- 
operative This  Urmual  meeting  provides  an 
exceiient  opix^rluuUy  to  take  stock  of  what 
your  group,  the  REA.  and  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  have  accomplished  In 
maklug  available  electric  power  to  mlllloua 
of  families  previously  unserved  with  this 
vital  po^-er,  and  It  Is  tdso  a  good  time  to  Uike 
a  look  at  what  reniaiiis  to  be  done  and  make 
plans  lor  luture  action. 

All  of  you  have  certainly  heard  it  said 
many,  many  times  that  we  h  ,e  in  an  a^e  of 
electricity  This  is  a  truism  that  we  lake  lor 
gran  led.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  chaos, 
confxisiou.  and  disaster  that  would  result 
were  our  people  suddenly  to  l)e  deprived  of 
this  vital  source  of  light,  heat,  and  power. 
It  Is  hard  ij  believe  that  the  liiciuidescent 
electric  !.^in:-s  »as  in  venter)  cit^v  72  year?  a*;o 
and  that  the  first  eiecuic  sijiicu  to  iuppiy 


light  and  power— tbe  taaooe  Pearl  Street 
■totlon  In  New  York— started  of>cratloo  Ina 
tben  10  years  ago.  

etastly  since  that  date.    Uo  ochar  soarae  of 

bCbt  la  even  considered  for  UMWlsm  lUoml- 

nation.    Tbe  use  ot  electrlettT  for  eooklsf 

baa  become  rTTwmrr'r"  <pnx  tbe  last  few 

yeers.    Man  aii4 

ran  by  eieetilcHy  are  belKj  vsad  Im 

can  bonnes.    Aa^fieMi  liidMti'j  Is 

finding  new  ep|t1cnttans  for 

Is    steadily     lnenMaii.2     Itt 

Many  modem  industrial  pre  r« wee,  soeb  as 

production  of  alumininn.  would  be  Impoe- 

alMe  wtthout  large  saaoonta  o€  electric  power. 

Tbla  growth  ot  tbe  ose  at  elec>ilcn|  in  tbe 
past  70  yesis  Is  truly  pImmommmL  But  tt 
shotiJd  be  recalled  that  up  to  U  yasrs  ayo 
th  fanners  of  the  Nation  were  atanost  com- 
pletely bypassed  in  tbe  appUcatfcnas  ot  elec- 
tricity. What  was  coBBiaonplnee  for  many 
city  dwellers  m  the  way  at  electric  apptft- 
ances— tamps  and  tools — was  unknown  to  tbe 
great  majority  of  farm  fnaUles  wbo  could 
only  envy  tbebr  city  eouslBS.  XJgM  fbr  rtval 
famttlaa  was  riiitiiiabnil  aaost  often  by  kero- 
aene  lamps  and  tantama.  Tcu  and  I  well 
recall  how  they  were  often  smoky, 
and  a  real  (tre  batard.  particularty  when  wet 
down  In  a  bam  filled  wltb  hay.  All  milking 
had  to  be  dene  by  band.  The  band  pomp. 
the  broom,  mop,  and  diistpan  were  tbe  tna- 
plements  nssd  by  tbe  farm  wife  to  try  to 
keep  bcr  bone  eSaui.  If  food  was  to  be  kept. 
It  had  to  be  canoed:  much  food,  indeed,  was 
wasted  for  lack  of  refrigeration. 

Such  was  th*  pictare  for  tlie  great  ma- 
Jortty  of  farma  befqre  W35.  Up  unUl  19» 
only  3  percent  of  all  farms  received  the  bene- 
fit of  electricity.  By  ld35.  still  only  11  per- 
cent of  the  faraw  were  electrlflcd.  The  alow 
development  of  electiifleatton  In  rural  arcaa 
up  to  that  potnk  waa  due  largi^  to  the  high 
cost  charged  for  line  construction  for  ex- 
tension of  electric  power  into  tbe  country. 
aiMl  the  high  rstes  charged  to  the  fanners. 
As  would  be  expected,  prleasa 
constructed  only  tlioee  Uztea 
be  most  profltafcrie  to  them.  Tbe 
that,  in  1935.  89  out  of  every  100  fi 
beyond  the  reach  of  power  lines.  Tbose  tbat 
bad  electricity  found  the  cost  dtstrtestngty 
bl^. 

The  change  In  rural  living  tbat  bas  oc- 
curred since  19$5  is  astooadlng.  Wbile  15 
years  ago  80  farma  out  at  every  lOi  pue 
without  eleetrtctty.  today  tba  pcrecBlace  la 
almost  exactly  revesaed.  Hearty  90  farma 
cut  of  every  100  do  have  electitelty.  Only 
some  10  percent  of  American  faiaar'ttn  asa 
wltb«>ut  this  great  source  of  tlgbt  and  poenr. 
The  annual  survey  of  the  RXA  on  the  niun- 
ber  (if  farms  that  are  electrified  Indicated 
that  en  June  30,  1950.  a  little  niore  than  a 
year  ago.  over  6^000.000  United  States  farma 
were  receiving  central-station  service.  Stawe 
then,  rural  etecfrttesyoK  baa  Iwpft  powtDg. 
Today  there  are  only  abCNit  aoOiOOO  firms 
remaining  to  be  electrified. 

From  1935  and  the  beginning  of  the  RSA 
program,  more  than  4.ao0j000  farms  have 
received  central«statlon  aerrlce.  'More  than 
half  of  these  b|aea  obtained  their  electric 
current  since  the  cloee  ot  World  War  IL 
Nearly  60  percent  of  these  O00.000  farms 
have  received  titeir  electricity  aa  a  result 
of  tbe  RXA  peogram. 

Svery  year  finds  new  uses  for  ele^rtdty 
on  tbe  farm.  More  and  more  diorea  are 
made  easier  hf  ciactrle  »power.  Stectric 
milking  macblnes.  ^nrm  cream  separa- 
tors. tHoodara.  feed  giludais.  wood  aawa,  in- 
sect iptayers  tbeee  are  but  a  few  ct  tl£\ 
pteeaa  of  equlpEiMBt  tttat  have  baeoaBa  eoark- 
moupl&ce  on  tte  modem  American  farm. 
The  work  of  the  borne  la  equally  Wghtened  by 
electric  water  pumpa.  refrtgaatara,  eamiiiiii 
cleaneir«>  washing  awobtaMS.  and  elsctrte 
stoves. 

In  Ittawari.  over  T8  peroant  of  aB 
are  etoetrtfled.     This  Is  laai  tbaa 


trtc  CUM  p  aa  a  guide,  ttoere  la  itttle 
that  tt  V  in  be  done. 
am  broogbt 
cf  twal 
Tfto 

at  tta  bistaey  cf 
9t  ttm 


prtvase 

Tbey 
In  tbe  fonanlatlon  ot  tbe 


pointed 

of  tbe  extent  to  vbleb 

of   roral 

about  p  rompttr  m 

Tbetr  reinrt. 


tion  at 
tbe 


Ifttte 


tobepeM  Cor  toy  tba 
paid  to 
tblsref' 

ttaelf  took  a 
fanettaf-  B  aaw  tto  daty  to  ] 
low- 

et  naal 

Thus  tt  rejected  tbe  tedostty 
gram  a^  being  too  limited  and  not  ci*>bC 

attention  to  low  costs  to  tbs 

It  ooncanUatsd  on 

wnilrlpamisa.  and 
praftt  ( 
atrtietlcdi  ot 

nils  irocedure  waa  I 
In  ISQUHSA  m 

10-year  MTigyaai  of  proawtlac  rural 
flcation  by  lenrtlnt  fnada  far  ttie  eoBstror- 
tlop  ot  ■oral  ■iatUic  ayamasa.    la  lOM  BSA 
was  eoa  latted  as  a 

REA  lartai  |K«Dclpri|f  aa  o  baafear  to  Bs 
borrowe  v.     It  opvataa   no 
grants    lo  sobiidtas.     Rs 
troaa  tl  e  taaoaae  at  tte 
borrowt  ig  lagaiilaalliMiiii  ate  locally 
and  mai  lafid.    Of  coarse,  there  baa 
InleattB  >  to  aate  tba  BIA  propaaa  a  prott- 
mal  lag  ft  nuaaWtf ai     lis  aeain  oblaetlee 
always 

farm  fAilllee 
out  It.  }lbtbla< 
inc 
advice 
botiuwef  *s 
-    Let  lA  asa 
tte  RKA  a  HMO 
tbla  yeaf.  SSI 
%lMrtM  QLiBMtoMi 


tta  no-      tbnetbi 
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Tb*  probl«m  of  roraS 

oat   y^   •imiUUU4   are    In 
tfMcult  to  rmcb.   In   tooUfd 

HMtes  to  b*  doB*  la  brtegtaBC 

«•  rvral  Mliiiiii     Tb*  1960  enfOi 

I  pfnrr^  of  the  fwrn*  to 

pbooM.  tout  In  tb*  imbtik 

OMrlet.  oidr  Sjn  tftroH.  or 

MiTlutt  been  •otbortaad  to  undertake  a 
rorml  uicpbooa  kMua  pngnm  to  meet  the 
BMit  naod  of  rural  poopla  for  adequate  tele* 
ptooiM  Mrvloe  only  ckao*  IMO.  But  already 
tlM  propWB  to  ««0  vmdm  way  and  It  ta  to 
b«  bofiad  that  It  wUI  pro**  aa  quickly  suc- 
eaHfHl  aa  tbe  alaetrle  power  prwcram.  By 
J«if  of  tbta  jmr.  tbr—  tetephowa  lo«»  ap- 
pngBtiani  have  baoo  approvod  tn 
IkHi  projacu  win  provide  telephoo* 
to  1.700  new  aubacrlbera  and  Improwed 
lee  to  over  1.000  preaent  aubaerlbera. 

If  poMle  powar  atmtrl—.  eooparaUvca.  and 
Vtif*m  ^ittitttM  ATI  work  temid  tbt  goal  a< 
aamrtBf  all  AoMrlwaa  mmhi  to  reliable 
rtectrle  eaeriy.  «b«r«  eaa  be  ttttte  doubt  tbat 
%^*m.  goal  can  be  acbicTed  in  tbe  not  too 
tutaie.  Mot  only  must  electricity  be 
to  tte  mam  remote  reglona  of  our 
m  aniM  «>k>  bmUcc  rure  that  tbe  power 

^  be  Imffeaeeil  eulBclently  lo  meet  not 

<KHr  tbe  growlru;  demands  for  electKlet^ 
taam  well  eitabluJaed  and  new  <,-uliw>w 
alike,  but  «leo  to  «••»  tbe  mgu*  dMaenda 
of  a  blgb-level  aatSooal  defcnae  program. 
Tbls  demand  for  irtlectncity  requires  tbe  con- 
trtt»utluo  of  prlYSte  and  public  power  agen- 
oUa  alike.  Together  the;  can  furnlsli  U>« 
pover  needed  (or  a  sound  American  eoonony 
uad  a  atroaig  American  defi 


Tb*  Key  To  Peace  of  SobI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON       . 

or    CONN'KCTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  T!IE  UNITED  STMTS 
Thursday.  Sevtember  20.  1951 
Mr.    BENTON.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimou-s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Quest 
Editorial  from  the  Hartford  Times  of 
September  18.  written  by  His  Excellency, 
the  bishop  of  Connecticut,  the  Most 
Reverend  Henry  J.  03rien. 

Bishop  O'Brien  has  known  Connecti- 
cut inumaiely  since  childhood.  He  has 
not  only  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  il» 
natui-ai  beauties  but  an  objctive  view  of 
its  industrial  life  as  it  should  be  assessed 
against  the  greater  panorama  of  mans 
overriding  needs  in  todays  material 
world.  In  this  moving  es.<^y  he  reminds 
US.  as  we  need  each  day  to  be  reminded, 
that  "the  key  to  peace  is  the  invention 
of  God." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  thoughtful  and 
Important  piiece  of  writing  chat  I  feel 
should  be  carried  far  beyond  Connecti- 
cut and  shared  among  all  Americans. 

There  l)elng  no  oijjecticn.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  OrcsT  Editorial 
(By   tbe  Most  Revereud  Hem-y  J.  03nen) 

(Blsbop  O'Brien  was  b^Tn  In  New  Haven 
and  U  the  aeoond  Conxiecticui-borQ  man  to 
bead  tbe  dlo«eee  (tf  HartJurd  He  was  grad> 
uated  from  St.  Tbomas'  Setnlnary.  took 
pfaUusopblcal  studies  at  St.  Bernard's  Sem- 
laary  in  RocHeater,  N.  T .  smd  studied  the- 


olorr  at  tbe  Amertean  CoOevt  ta  UMseata, 
Belgium     a*  mm  Mdalairt  tbere  tai  IWU  by 
tbe  late  Cat 
to  St.  Mary's 
later  to  St.  Tl 

ita  preeldem  tn  1W4.    In  IMO  be  ^^^ 
aoslllary  blabop.    He  was  nimiil  M*(9  t 
Pope  Plus  xn.  April  17.  1945.  luemilin  tbe 
lale  Kabop  Maurice  F.  MrAntMto  ) 
TMI  xrr  TO  rcACx  or  kxix. 
Mark   Tiialn   once   wrote    wbat   waa   la» 
tended  ae  a  bitter  eattre  on  tbe  ignorance 
and  Miperettttea  of  tbe  ao-called  Dark  Affee. 
By  tbe  dei*ee  o£  traneptenttiK  a  Onaae^ 
cut  Tankc«  to  King  ArtfMTk  tmmt  ead  bav- 
ing  blm  bring  tbe  Utmtatt  oC  nniam  la- 
dviBtrUbam  to  tbe  baaitMod  Satfaad  of  tbe 
alath  century,  be  ptaeed  to  vtotant  eootraat 
tbe  nippoeed  Ugbt  and  gloi^  o<  tbe  macbtno 

age  and  tbe  aUeged  darkneea  and  -* ^- 

tloaa  <rf  an  aee  c€  fattb.    It 
book,  not  partleolarly  wen 

but  ttndo<ri>tedly  eapi  tmUnj ^ 

of  tbe  groat  ABMrtcaa  feoBHClrt  wbo 
an  adopted  ton  ot  Ifeo 

Would   Mark  Twato    

today?  Wben  he  wrote  A  ConnecUcot 
Yankee  In  King  Artburl  Court.  It  waa  Mill 
belleTOd  in  superior  Intellectual  etrdea  that 
the  bOBMb  race,  (orttfled  by  tbe  dieer  "^ 
of  aeiiBBe.  bad  entered  tq»B  an  era  o< 
IjiutiW  vtoward.  Tbe  eertbly 
at  hand,  delayed  only  by  aoei 
reUca  at  tbe  past  aa  aiqiemat^Bal 
and  faith  In  Ood.  Tbe  god  of  tbe  i 
the  god  of  pbyslca  and  chemlatey  and  elec» 
trlcal  rewrarch.  would  eolve  aU  proUena.  In 
a  Uttle  wblle.  there  would  be  iiailaatlng 
pence  and  )oy  upon  tbe  face  of  the  eartb. 
Cbuld  Mark  Twato  bold  aoeh  beliefs  In  tbe 
preeent  era  cA  toaeenrlty  and  ani>c«y  Mian 
the  worda  at.  JnemlM  bave  a  luMVUl  and 
fateful  meaning.  "Thua  laltb  tbe  Lord:  We 
have  beard  a  voice  of  terror,  there  la  fear 
and  no  peace"?  _ 

Anyone  who  wlabeli  tC'  wttiieM  a  rttmar  as 
tbe  indtKtttal  i«e  noed  not  |o  Into  tbe  labo- 
ratorlca  or  factoriea  o<  cor  ttaa.  Be  nacd 
only  atand  at  the  gafeeweya  of  tbe  great 
Charter  Oak  Bridge  lAleh  apaaa  tbe  Con- 
necticut Blver  at  Hartford.  Tbere  o«^  * 
summer  Sunday  be  will  aee  tbe  proudMft 
producu  of  the  indnetrial  age  and  tbe  nMfla 
production  of  tbe  todiitrtel  ega.  tte  auto- 
mobiles.  pass  In  uneadtog  foc—iinn  ^^^i 
tbousazxd  caxs.   powered   by  tbat  iA*i»«lo«iB 

exOTipterot  flCMnttfle  genlUB.  M»  bitcraal 
cooibaeU^  engtoa.  wlU  pour  by  bbs  to  tb* 
course  of  the  day.  He  may  be  vastly  Im- 
pressed. 

But  If  he  Is  more  Interested  In  the  aoula 
of  men  than  In- the  marblnra  which  cany 
tiiem.  he  will  aak  akqrtleally.  "What  are  aU 
these  driven  and  iU«  iMttaC  «tt  <M.  tbrir 
paasage?  What  la  to  ttiair  atedi  ■Bf4  baarta 
as  they  speed  along  tbe  bti^twaysr*  In  too 
many  cases  the  answer  must  be  that  they 
find  nothing  in  thrtr  alzaleaa  travel  sare  a 
brief  respite  from  the  gnawing  anxleUas  of 
everyday  Itt*.  SbadoivlDC  tbeir  mlnda.  tbey 
have  dark  forelwMBiip  oC  futun  calamity 
wnd,  welching  down  tbsk-  bearta.  tbe  hcaTy 
preeeur«»ot  Uvea  become  too  compHratert  and 
inaeeure  to  be  borne. 

Why  do  8o  many  human  btlbsi  Bm  tn  anx- 
iety'  Wliy  has  life  beeome  ao  enrafiltretail 
and  Insecure?  Certainly,  bwe  to  tbe  State 
which  we  all  love.  It  la  not  for  lack  of  gifta 
of  nature  and  of  man.  Oonnectleaft ooatatoa 
withai  ^r  border*  fair  hlUa  and  luab  tatty, 
brt^&d  rivers  and  sylvan  lakm,  tnnf  ctttai. 
lovely  couutry  towna  MH 
nessea  seemingly  as  vaA 
as  when  tl:e  Indians  were  tbe  only 
tanta.  She  has  a  prcud  bMory  of 
and  invention,  of  literature  and  art.  Bar  fac- 
tories turn  out  a  multttmle  of  produetib 
ranging  from  the  clocks  ct.  HMHtary  m  tba 
alrpiares  of  Ea^t  Hartford, 
dautsbters.  descendants  o*  many 
and  por««scd  of  many  sklUa, 
Icallv   in   tiie  forefront  of  tbe  VOrid.    Why 
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Aaidl 


to  be  f  omid  ta 
li  tbe  toBwatna  of  men.    Tbe  key 

anti  tbe  eapcrnattnal  leMglnn  wMcb  C 
1^  oo  eartb.    ^iy  peace  I  leave 

ofOod.    -My  paacci 
y«^:  not  m  tbe  world  gtvetb.  do  I  glee 


kiiow  wbat  tbat  pence  reaBy 
mi  iny  know  It  w)C    Tbe  gUtmr  of 
eml  stm  bUnde 


HON.  USTER  HILL 


kTE  or  THE  usnno  era 

TtaniV.  September  2$.  19i. 

Hr.HXZXL    Mr.  Preddesik  I  ask  1 

eouent  to  hnve  pdatod  la  tlii 
ix  of  the  Rnoon  a  timttiT 

artielB    entitled    **FtjdeffAl 
CSkbai  No  minxxi  Wntou 

.  Nor  Harbors;  Seeks  Omtiti 

'  of  IBiKixml  Lands  Sutoncrnd  I  v  ttM 

Ocenn."  wrtttcn  tor  tbe  aeofai-  aen 

froai  TTji"  '"■   CMr.  pliaaaoxT 

ttw  mpiwl  «f  Vbt  MorUk  AwnTimr 


\ 


U 


Tbere 


thnnwrtm*  the  Nation  on  Sun- 
IC.  1961 

bebag  no  objection,  the  intkl  ^ 
ofdered  to  be  prtoM  in  tte  B 
foOows: 

OovsamcxirT    O  inm    Ito    1 


i 


t      s 


i 

i 


2ts  liiiutl^ticc  dtould 


Aa  ycu  tnow    there 
to   be   taken   beforo 


'ai 


Ml 
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jf.'iT  »ppo!ntmenl  li  tMllr  <oqtm'-d.  but 
nuigxnt  f^J^  PM>(  mpmtmtt  yim  e»n  now 
W  ffvaaonaMy  t«tr»  of   tb«   flAtt   appotiii- 


m  «bMkSng  our  eoBtrtimtor  tit*.  I  do 

•ad  foar  nmmm  IMtA  ta  our  DetzM>craue 

Book  M  a  IMI  eMg«r%iUor 

OotttrttwtliaM  iBO  Om  DvsMxrttlc  Fart?  an 

•Metly   tgluafy   nMI  c«rt«iBiy  joar  ap- 

!■  sot  eontlncairt  on  a  oootrlbo- 

T«t  •crODf  party  arfastatloa  la 

ttH   to  oar   Amencan    fMrm    of 

kOd  we  can't  bavc  sueh 
Wttbovt  a  broad  nr.anciai  au|i 
all  menabf  of  our  p*rty. 
X  am  r4rt  Uiat  ao  iMftby  argiuaent  U 
BWtHa  to  oaatlBCia  yoo  of  tba  importanoa 
of  QuatotbuUim  to  tlM  pvty  of  your  etwtea. 
yonur  crr.-Tiienr(>  I  enckiaa  a  pladfe 
aod  busiucss-repijr  envclopa  and  bopa 
tbat  you  wUl  soon  }oin  th«  aeTeral  tiKMi* 
aaatf  oUmt  Danoorata  wt»>  now  pay  tbelr 
party  dwa  by  thla  — thnrt. 

R«o«ipt«  for  all  ocaatributlous  are  Issued. 
by  ttM  BaUAnal  eoounlttee  as  weU  »*  Mm 
State  aaolral  eommitt««. 


BowAits  P.  Hmrr, 
Financt  Dtr«etor. 

It  ba  aonuned  that  this  was  an 
isolated  iQstance.  I  include  another  let- 
ter from  an  applicant  for  a  position  as 
pottmaater,  indicating  the  vldespread 
existence  of  a  practice  of  issuing  ap- 
pointinents  as  poatmaster  to  those  who 
contribute  substantially  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  campaign  funds: 

Bom.  Oaoaar  liaaan. 

Wmthi»§^on.  D.  C. 
b:  I  aaa  writing  to  aak  yoor  aa- 
».  ta  ragard  to  being  appointed 
poatnMitar.  X  raealvad  my  rate  from  the 
CitU  8ai»lo>  Oommlaslon.  and  was  No.  1 
on  the  list  for  appointment.  haTing  a  10- 
potnt  preferenoe  for  my  ■ervlce  disabil- 
ity. The  law  states  that  a  veteran  with  a 
■artlce  disability  should  recelre  the  ap- 
poiPtmant.  uniaai  he  haa  a  bad  record,  and 
Bfoa  aUglbte  for  the  appointment  for  the 
pnattlOft.  which  U  not  my  case. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  now  act- 
ing poatmaster  has  contributed  about  $200 

to  the  Democratic  committee  at  for 

hia  appointment.  If  this  Is  the  way  the 
ClTll  S«-vlc«  Commission  makes  its  ap- 
polntnaents,  what  is  the  sense  of  cuaduct- 
Ing  any  examinations,  or  aiiowing  any  serv- 
loa-ouutectad  vpierans'  preference'' 

Ttia  aetltig  postmaster.  I  understand,  was 
rated  third  on  the  examination. 

Tours   very   truly. 

A  further  indication  Of  the  moral  con- 
.sfQuence.s  of  the  injection  of  politics 
into  what  oueht  to  be  an  efficient  public 
service  i.s  indicat<*d  by  a  press  dispatch, 
under  date  of  June  3.  which  appeared  in 
the  Monroe  Evening  News,  and  from 
which  I  quote: 

Cltuosttt  DtMS  Man's  Chawci  roa  Nrwpoirr 
PosmL-Ksraoia  ip 

Curloctty.  a  human  frailty    g^t  the  better 

Of  Julian  Ztxbowslu's  juaj^ment,  aiid  it 
pnababiy  has  coat  ban  appointment  as  post- 
master at  Newport.  Zochowskl  has  been  act- 
ing postmaster  for  the  last  14  months  and 
previously  had  been  a  substitute  carrier  and 
clerk  lor  a  year  and  a  half,  buildins?  up  a 
reputation  which  made  bis  appointment  a 
virtus',  certainty  when  he  placed  third  In  an 
exanunauon  lor  the  p*.jst   In  February. 

Now  he  stands  little  cliance  to  receive  the 
at-potntmect.    It  ali  happened  this  way: 

Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney 
James  3  Stilteat,  of  Detroit,  said  a  complaint 
vaa  made  several  mcuLhs  ago  that  a  letter 


from 

resident 

tuna  appUeanta 

on  their  ataTwIlng*  la  tba  ( 

nation. 

OfBdal-looklac 
through  tiM 

In  a  hearlag  in  Fidanl  court  at  Oattolt 
tarday.  artinltfrt  opaadag  ana  d 
lactara.     4a  haaiadlately  rwaalad  It.  eurl- 
oatty  aatMBed. 

1  kaav  I«astfn«togettlM)ob,tat  vtMa 
tba  otikar*  Bot  tboaa  lattso.  aqr  aMilcaity 
laat  oTcrcama  ma."  ba  taU  SottaiB  yaataMUiy. 
"I  dont  know  why  X  did  it.' 

2b3Ciio«*i  was  adMd  to  eoms  to  Detroit 
for  a  talk  Thursday  and  rcturasd  yesterday 
for  tba  court  i>earlng.  A 
cbarga  of  opanlng  maU 

placed,  and  ba  plaadad  gollty. 
Ha  la  DOW  uwlar  taaM  bat  1 
rciieted  of  bii  juttsi  as  aettng  post- 


Perhapa  one  of  the  worst  effects  of 
the  injection  of  political  oonsideratioDS 
into  the  business  of  carrying  tiie  mail  is 
the  deterioration  of  morale  througtioiit 
the  pers<mnel  in  the  postal  aerrlce.  I 
have  reeeived  comimmteatkis.  both 
written  ajid  oral,  from  pos^Al  employees 
who  are  sincere,  devoted,  hard-woftiog 
people  who  love  their  work  and  wish  to 
be  proud  of  the  institution  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  I  doubt  tliat  there  has  been 
any  tine  when  the  morale  of  the  postal 
service  has  been  as  low  as  it  is  today. 
The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
curtailing  delivery  service,  directory 
service,  window  service,  and 
increasing  haixlships  upon  postal 
ployees,  issued  as  everyone  knows  for 
the  imrpoae  of  clubbing  Oongreas  into 
an  increased  appropriation  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  has  had  its  inevitalde 
reaction  on  the  clerks  and  mail  carriers 
who  actually  do  the  burdenstnoe  votk. 
They  are  no  longer  proud  to  belong  to 
the  organization,  which  once  had  as  its 
sliinlng  motto. 

Neither  anew  ncr  rain  nor  heat  acr  gloom 
of  night  shall  stay  tbesa  euuilsia  iKiaa  tba 
•wlft  cocnpletlon  of  their  affiolnted  rooKla. 

Political  exhortations,  such  as  were 
quoted  in  the  Rscoas  yesterday,  made  by 
the  Vice  President  in  an  additai  to  the 
Association  of  Postmasters,  and 
pep  talka  by  Joseph  Lawler^,,i(ssistant 
Postm.aster  General,  and  JtsHn  Redding, 

Asfiiitan:  PostBttter  Guxnl,  tntrthrr 
v^'iih  the  disclosorss  I  have  lefaied  to 
a'oove  in  Mississippi  and  Michigan,  can- 
not help  but  maice  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  post-ofSce  workers  feel  disheartened 
and  discouraged  m  spite  of  their  iffec- 
tion  for  the  service  of  which  they  once 

were  proiid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Invrfrtigation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  shoyld  be  under- 
taken at  once,  and  it  sb^d  be  brtMid 
enough  to  include  an  exanii^nation  of  the 
in,iection  of  politics  of  a  10%^ order  into 
what  ought  to  be  aoi  example  of  bow  the 
people,  through  their  Government,  can 
render  a  public  service  with  an  efSdeney 
and  an  economy  comjjarable  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  private  enterprise. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives talce  acuon  to  explore  this 
vital  subject  forthnghlly  and  without 
delay. 


Pespis  Are 


p-AiiJiiiHMt  or 

or 


■4ICAUT  CHASE  »1TH 


iTt  OP  TBM  UMJIBU  8TA' 

epCmter  Z$,  IHI 

smTHoflfidBe.    Ifr 
oimg  people  of  America  are  tfaink- 

oC  OB 


of  this  is  a  letter  wfaldi  I  have 
from  IS-year-old  Marie 
of^Waterrflle.  Maine.   Unvitettie 
O^  of  tte  Sesate  to  her  letter,  aad  I 
as  tmantBMm  eooKnt  to  ban  it  printed 
in!  the  HacoesL 
frberc  being  no 

ordered  to  be  pttaled  in  ttie 
foOovs: 

WATisvnxz.  ifaav.  Jspenabcr  tt.  mi. 


,D.C. 
old  and 


3-,. 


Tnited  Iftmtn  trmatc, 
SeiMte  OfUv  BKlietef, 
Itoa.  amam:  I  am  U 
atlcod  Biy  second  ysir  at  tiM 


tn  ttm 
at  tooMRow  aa4  ira  p^Tifr 
tMak  tbat  wnfminy  raany  boote  do  very 
aaace  aad  Utt>e  If  any  good  to  flmar 

yoa  to  plaaw  bring  It  np  before  tba 
for  aaa. 
Ownk  yoa. 

Toon  Tttptc^ttsStf,  ' 

(Wm)  Maaa  (^xart. 


We^ 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARMAR  D.  DENNY,  JR. 


or  naJMiLVAjna 

is  THE  BOtrSK  OF 

Thurtdat,  September  29.  1951 

kr.DBNNT.   Mr.  Speaker.  ODder 
ta  extend  ay  rautrks  in  the  Rbookb»  I 
in^hxle  the  foOowtDC  article  by  CSiealcr 

Pt^ter: 

(By  Chisfev  FoMv) 

am  and  tb*  ctMincBB  ara  ttwj'n  reply: 
rbey  probably  bare  nercr  taken  that 
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AS'm 


1    :J"j  -**    .  :tt.z:Jt   trt    tfii*   RPC 
"■■■,-,-;   :>!■   :i-_£-:i,'T  sripr-jiper  for 

..>    n  :.'..'v,:'.j    in'i    Gc^vminaBt 

■■»■:,    :rTi:#   cilit:      I  wrmU 

■'-  c  -  ":  '  "T  k  sS'-Twaefflt.  * 

.- ♦    ..*-!.. -.'    ,:-,  !■«:.. r»:i-JciB  siiil>- 

*■:    -^'   .-«..    •   ,'    f    --■-»:,«>»    «  roe- 

r    -i  'f—T.  sxpc  t  'i*eid- 

i--   ""»  t.r   F-kj.a   Oarpcra- 

■*'  ri    kf    •.,*e»a»iirfr  oC 

:  !Ht4    i:-.*r  '.Jtit  SWPC 

:  ■   i:  ■'.~:  y.c  .-.=  &.»  f«c» 


a4KZ<^  V    -im  RFC. 

by  &  '  -  -.h*-  51   Uxna 

ane    •-  *'.b.>c.  .^Ji.-":*!!^    ,ib 

aava  of  tte  -  :ifci:  oerui.*  frooa 

<aa  VC  i'>is.   naiFJZier  i    at 

-   ?.  "»>  -;■     •-,1.    a.M'a.sieiey 

to 


■I  a  mBrr:sz><Sef«:iere  of 

IK  waa  arac :  -rC  .>::  Mitrrii 
hikl  ^.a^itjeaed 

thrr*  a.-*  aossn 
:L:eri»«itk>c 

%:    fT'.    tLZiCKJSitT 


I.  B.  J.  Bftaarnr-  ipms- 
).  aae  I  wr=.t  xo 


OP  RESIARKS 

or 

HON  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  x<wft 

OP  RI3^,ESKVTA  1 '!  \  "IS 

Mr.   JSNSBH.    Mr.    SpeaaJter.    under 

leare  to  cidMDd  mr  rexcart;  in  the  Ric- 

I  indade  ::-.e  !:'.::■-.-.  r_c  reioiiatMo: 

dOL.juTf  ir  dasB'- 
of  lilt   crrpt  azad 

ti-r.-'«-T.   -.-'..c  oajET- 
•i:.i    .*T>eT«,   til*  b»i- 

urcw-^  wvsj't   ;.^^^'T«r  'xm  to 

M,-»:'.jj:-.     irc   S4:uaiia.    tlse 
OC     ■' .- .  ;.£  ■*  -    -•- :.  z    -T.  -i: :-  »■■»  rt :    aad 

>.  :.  i:  -er«":,«J  in  c^sr  cooa- 
-.r.€  *;■*!•„  -<fiect  aad  plrr- 
ZA-«  beer.  ir.A*ae  it  nefard  to 

t-rrorv  i;3T«s  th«  qomtiaB  a 
or:.T-.;.r.jr  's?  't*  sciTjd  eoncluawa 
!  t- , ;  r. -i: '.^jc  dJtSJ*  ar«  wortb 


;;JJi;'ae 


Mr- 
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tat  llttl*  M  aldi  to  Aood  control  and  com- 
parsttvcir  unto  eaBtrtbuUun  Uj  tutturai-re- 
tijll— "flinn.  that  hrretcfrirp  r/ur 
Mitharttlai  feiav*  cjmroeaccd  n<xxt- 
at  the  «roiQ4{  rocU  of  our 
ih*j  should  hMve  wpent 
4tf  CJM  puMt''  m<<nry»  up  va 
Vat  raJn«  firm  hit  the 
MTth,  afUr  wblch  their  efffuu  ror  flood  con- 
trol allOltkl  oonUnu«  downstream  lo  th« 
rtTCVa'  «ada.  That  it  u  reiubiy  ealimated 
ll^  UM  UnttMl  S<at«»  0:>vernmpnt  eni^lneers 
75  percent  of  thw  over-all 
fouiiiry  UJ  Jfl*;l  (xrrvirrcil 
on  tte  htttltdf^f  wh«>re  there  were  a 
y>^iito»«  tm^l  fkK^s  luuni.ig  down  in  gullies 
ftiMl  eroding  <mT  fertile  tullskies  and  result- 
ing in  Irrwparable  losa  to  the  production  of 
And  experience  ha*  proved 
mliUonA  u(  email  rnulete  and 
ereeka  and  tributary  streiinis 
bo  OOBtVoiled.  And  that  flr/^xt waters 
froaa  Umm  aaiaU  ri'<°Mleu  and  gullies  aitd 
crMks  and  ctrMtmleus  should  be  controlled 
by  roterdtng  and  alowUiK  down  the  water 
nmoCt  In  the  consuuction  oi  thotisauda 
of  «num  dama  on  the  hUlaidea.  b;  terrace 
lanalag.  by  retaining  lakes  and  ponds,  by 
ruiiofla.  by  "upBireain  eiij!{lne«*rnig  ' 
axul  Improved  s«jii-':,oiiM;rv.-ttioa 
In  ftrida  and  pastures — a^i  uf 
Vtakll.  In  turn.  U  the  be»t  help  tor  flood  con- 
trol on  our  larger  Uisalstalppl  and  Uia«nvu1 
iUVHTs:  There! ore  be  it 

Moolvtd  b]f  th.e  Clarcnda  Ktvanis  Ctub 
ireftretenting  a  membership  of  100  men  en- 
IWfiatf  <m  business,  profe.istons,  labor,  and 
fmrmtng  in  and  about  ttie  comrnuniry  of 
CJarimia,  low),  That  we  oppo««  all  acta  of 
OoagrtM  appropriating  any  mure  funds  for 
ttao  ooMtrucUon  of  big  daui£.  unless  Ulte- 
be  approprutied  for  Hood  con- 
•nd  oonaervaliou  practices  on  the  hlU- 
whtre  the  mlilions  of  li-tie  Ooods  start; 
iMtt  further 
Mtaoiwtd,  Dkat  wt  oppcce  any  further  so- 
etellBUo  piojacts  (or  setting  up  so-called 
MVA's  and  CVA's  on  the  plan  of  TVA.  the 
objection  to  all  such  "valley  authorities"  be- 
ing that  tbey  are  Pascict  dictatorships  in 
tbctr  BaMPCH  and  dcprtva  the  various  States 
at  local  damocratle  powers  reserved  to  them 
under  the  Conatltutlon. 

W.    r.    Btrrt.    Chairman, 
Don  EMLaKS. 
Rat  FiNLKT. 

E    E     PtMUkNT), 

M    R    MoMrroovERT. 

H4ROLO     E       DAVnksON. 

A.  B   T*a«Aj<T. 

Mt'  'K  bers. 
Fuhlie  Affam  Committee  of  Clarinda 
Kiioantj  Club. 


Co4e  of  Fair  Contact  for  laTestif atioat 


EXTENSION  OP  REIVCARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  CKLircmtrtA 
nt  THIS  HOUSE  OF  RfiPRESKNTATTVBS 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr  Speeker.  I  should 
like  to  csdl  attention  to  the  following 
excellent  editonal  by  Mr  Manchester 
Boddy,  the  dLstingui&hed  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News: 
0>OK  or   Pam   Conduct  roa   iNVKsnoATiONs 

How  can  the  fundamental  righu  of  pri- 
vate citlzena  be  protected  from  reckle&s  abuse 
by  ConuresAmen  and  Senators  without,  at 
tne  siune  time,  unduly  hampering  tiis  in- 
vestig<itiVT  power  of  Congress? 


tba« 


TWs  la  not  a  paruaan 
all  good  cttiTKtu. 

Several  keen  studcnta  d  lb*  pttibkam  bsva 
rfcunamended  the  dalaCBttOD  of  < 
of   inqutritii   'c   .>x11es 
Rrv:*r:}.'-\^.      :    l\-    :;  •  'tta  OC 
aod  the  nu;t;er     .      ; ,-' <-<Sent«  dMd 
greaaioti.ii    dcii^i  >  <  :     tbs 

ftincUcm.  It   is 
m^   abdlcata   tu 
is  too  aaaloua  oC  tu 
to  consider  sudh  a  nrw  approadk  to  tte  prat>- 
1cm. 

ObTloualy  a  baa  on  upadal  tammHttmm  la 
no  solutloa.     Ttala   *oi^   l^wo  ao  iCbei 

lnv«BtiK*ttoaa  or  proteetlaf  wtttMasaa^ 

An^h»r  propoasd  reform  u  the  volontary 
adoption  at  self-lmpossd  rules  by  tadlTkl- 
ual  cofnmmedi  to  (okla  tbetr  condart.  and 
fuclk  ■nagursi  iMva  baan  takan  by  oartalB 
commtuaea.  ISuete  aeUoB  la  tt»  ba  «oa»- 
mended  for  ttk  vtataa  and  pliMSWrtag  In  the 
Held  at  rc—ijltaa  latonB. 

HoweTsr.  It  aasasa  avldaat  tbat  rules  Im- 
pcaed  by  indltldtial  wnmlttaas  tbcaaaetrea. 
while  a  step  In  tlie  rlgbt  dtoacUan.  are  not 
the  ttnal  anawer.  No  baU-wi^ 
should  stand  In  the  vay  of 
actlm  eatabllshlT>g  rules  for  proper  proc*- 
dura  for  all  oommttMaa. 

cRotTUD  Aborr  cobb  or  9» 

A  eode  at  fair  eooduet  for  i 
groups,  adopted  by 
ot  their  standing  mica,  wovtfd  hava 
of  avoiding  confusloc  and  ptumottag  nnl- 
fcxmity.  It  would  give  Oouyeas  and  tbo 
country  a  yardstick  by  wbldi  to  tart  the  pcr- 
tormanee  of  «»w|  eoaomlttea 
A  eode  of  piouxftua  for  i 
cles  has  been  estahMshad.  Why  not  a 
for  congresslogud  eoKunltfesaat 

This  is  pwtlaaly  tba  solwtlaB  oAnd  by 
Senator  Earxs  KirAxnm.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee In  SenAte  Concurrant  Banhitlana  44 

and  45. 

Tlteae  resolutlona  go  directly  to  tta  core  of 
the  geosral  ctltldsm  against  eonpaalaoal 
InvaaUflbttaf  (jiiiniHlaai  wbl^  are  centered 
around  theas  |>otnta: 

(a)  Congresalonal  Imasllgsllniis  frequent- 
ly assume  tba  aspecta  of  a  trtal  of  an  indl- 
Tldual  without  M/eguards  at  rcgalar  court 
prooaedlnga. 

(b)  Legitalators  appear  In  the  tola  of  JodBaa 
and  eomblne  tha  funettaw  of  jiiiaaiiirim 
and  JudgtAg  llrhteb  sfaocdd  be  separated. 

(c)  Tbe  wittiessea  asay  be  eapoeed  to  sneii 
penalties  as  loss  at  tfadr  Jobs,  charaetar  a»> 
sasslnatlon,  or  Injury  to  their  reputatlo*.  aa 
a  result  of  the  attendant  pobUdty. 

(d)  Appearaacaa  befora  tataatlgatlTe  com- 
mitter's are  Aot  subject  to 
down  by  Ooegrees. 

(e>  Le^al  rights  of  Indtriduala 
by  the  Bill  ot  Rights  are  abrMftd  fef  eoQ- 
gressional  invaatlgatlona.  Another  objec- 
tion— somewhat  Intangible,  but  of 
danger  to  a  deimocracy — Is  the  fact  that 
formtty  to  prevaiUng  ideas  Is  cnXoroad  bT 
fear  of  censure  before  a  cOQgNMkNMl  OOB- 
mitte^  In  this  connactlon  tin  murtliMi  li 
raised  whether  some  tnTMtlgttlona  do  not 
teipose  tyranbr  of  tbe  prevattbac  optBhm 
ar.d  feeling  wbich  John  Stuart  MUX  once  de- 
scribed as  tendency  of  society  to  impcse,  by 
oiher  me^ns  than  cirtl  pnyilttra.  tts  owa 
Idt'^vs  and  practices  as  rulaa  of  condoet  Ott 
tli  T*e  who  dissent  from  them.** 


jEXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  EDITH  NOUKSE  ROGERS 


WOt'LJ)  GIVt   ACCVSZQ  CKANCK  TO  BB^T 

In  brief.  Resolution  No  44  proTMta  only 
ttuit  Insofar^  as  practlcab2<>  a  BamkV  «( 
Congress  who  h-.tcnds  to  nam<»  .*!>  lodlvMoal 
or  aa  ar^if.-iinEriUon  in  a  deri.-;-i  r\  manner 
shikll  first  notify  the  indlvidu.i.  r  r.-^nla*- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  chaivtvs  :o  ff  .  adOb 
The  Individual  or  cTiv»nl2«»t!  r  ;-.*v  then 
tii  with  the  clerk  of  the  Houm-  ..  e  secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  a  awom  stateiamt.  U  be 


^■1  idaj .  Sapteaiter  2d.  19S1 

UA  ROG£RS  of  MASsachusetli.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aster  kaie  to  txXtBtA  mj  it- 
toAiik  iB  tht  Iteoou.  I  indade  the  UA- 
lowisig  letter  and  ■iiimiimI 

i«.  ttn. 

How. 


here  gi  Boatonlt  ormplad  MJM 


»i«t 
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AS1S5 


tp?T«l    wr.:>cr   !   *.*^t   caakcjanoos 

:-:    --,>-   ~-.z.:^'Z.  ,r.  'Jjt  Ayipetadrx  'Of  tbm 

?-.r '3  7 

wrrt  zrdgzrd  to  be 

R«CTJS3      Jk.S     fGi-il'C<"W'S' 


\ 


"Ts-rsed  puaty 

-  J    zzJLi.e  Cap- 
1   ^Ai«  stated 


Ts?'^ 
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XixMt  ih*-  wtit#T  front  U  •  breeding  (tround  for 
pt-ACVtcmUy  mrmry  Itna^n  v»c«.  wbclher  U  b« 
the   iiumbem  nwrket.   iwury.  or»antr.*<l   prt*- 

1_  tte.   Down  ttarougb  tb«  y«»". 

tmf  been  k  etw^tde'sbli"  number  of 
Ot  w«t«r-froat  erlmr  But  invarU 
sbly  ttey  Miv«  f»il«n  mtmn  ot  itt*  mar«. 
BooMlMMr.  tlM  taaM  eonditiou  pM^rsUtK  yf-ar 
•ft«r  y««r.  StMMlloii  tbe  unholy  «UUnce  be- 
tw«o  sooM  qTMrtliTnaMi*  ^'^m'*  t«  tn  labor 
•ad  la  Um  sblpplnc  Mwt  <  wntlnu«  to 
ff*^    a  atunKli^    Udi    on    th«    uUimat* 

CMCU   SAM    MTTHT   SHOW    W»tO    III    BOS« 

WcU.  I  for  on*  (Ml  tbat  the  tim*  to  hJOg 

OV««IIM  WlMO  tta«  ITBlUd  States  auiMIHIIMII 

■lart  tniintt  to  Um  orgmnlSKi  h^mdluminm 
of  ttw  ««t*r  front  wbo  to  going  to  be  buM. 
Um  Mc  ilK>t«  In  wxter-front  ertai«  or  Lnrie 
f^wt  TtM>  prcMiU  s.tuatkm  oo  the  water 
tronX  ta  a  ranc«^oua  one  whU-h  can  be  »uJ- 
ddil  for  N*ir  York-New  Jerwy  ihlpplui?  If 
It  liBUlni  unch«scked  It  U  sMjmewhat  p«r- 
•daHeal  that  the  west  coaiit,  which  I  have 
pmt  Ttalted  m  cjjunertlon  with  tie  RUtuln^ 
Of  the  JapaneM"  Peace  Treaty,  face*  the 
problem  of  a  Communl.it  strant^lehold  on 
tbe  water  front,  while  this  section  of  the 
•ast  coast  faoM  tti«  problem  of  a  criminal 
•tranjfleholcl 

WATta-raoNT  Brrt:»TTON  crrrrxo  woasa 
Mow  I  waiii  to  be  fair  to  til  the  muny^ 
hearMt  tndlvlduaU  «'ho  are  working  on  tb« 
^Btar  front,  including  both  employerii  and 
aiiHiliija—  The  public  should  not  assume 
that  every  man  connected  with  the  water 
front  la  to  be  suspect  The  greaineaa  of 
thai  AUftntiC  port  area  is  an  awesome  tbing. 
At  tb«  «ama  time,  however.  I  am  merely 
stating  a  fa<-t  when  I  aay  that  aspect*  of 
Um  New  York-New  Jeraey  water-frout  slt- 
TmtV^n  amelL  Tlie  situation  amelb>  bad.  It 
gmdls  very  bad.  and  the  smell  Is  getting 
all  the  time.  I  use  blurt  iADgua*?e 
the  time  haa  come  fof  ua  to  speak 
Muntly.  and.  in<<re  tmportaut,  to  act  de- 
daivaly  on  tbe  plain  facta. 

Krwutocs  caoiTPS  havi  extosxb  w.*Ta  r«owT 

I  was  tremendously  Interested  to  read  In 
the  September  12  Issue  of  the  magazine 
People  Today,  la«ue<l  by  the  Hlllman  Pub- 
Itcatlona  of  New  York,  a  write-up  entitled 
"Who  Is  Mr.  Big?"  This  write-up  foUows 
ft  not.ab!e  series  of  other  cuuuibutlon*  on 
thi*  problem      I  refer  to — 

{Hi  Mr  HAalcolm  Johnson.  1949  Pulitzer 
prize  winner,  whose  seiiKitiou.il  exposes  of 
the  water  front  set  sui  luapirlng  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  a  couragvoua  reporter, 
•dltor.  and  newspaper  In  combating  critne. 

(b  I  fortune  MagajUue  wh«.>se  comprehen- 
sive aiticle  on  the  water-frout  racket  In  th« 
June  19^1  laaue  was  a  hrUllant  job  of  re- 
porting aiid  aQtilyzing. 

(CI  Tbe  ColumbU  Broadcasting  System 
whleb  set  a  new  high  in  radio  do<."umeii- 
tary  features  by  Ita  broadcast  of  tape-re- 
cord<!d  lut«nrvew%  on  tbe  water  front  and 
elsewhere   In   Its  Nations   Nightmare  seriea. 

aUMX  CXtKTKKO  THUS  IS  A  MX.  BIO.   OTHKBS 

DOUBT  rr 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  all  of  these  vartoiia 
news-gathering  and  reptirtlng  organs  that 
there  Is  a  single  klofrptn  of  water-front  crime, 
a  Mr  B:g  There  are  others  who  disagree 
•Kd  wbo  contend  that  water-front  crime 
Is  »o  vast,  so  complicated  so  rotifh  that  no 
■tngie  Individual  could  or  does  control  It. 

I  believe  that  the  article  In  People  Today 
/w»*.  bow«^«r,  an  UnpKu-tant  contribution  to 
public  thinking  about  ttils  laaue.  and  so  I  am 
having  it  appended  to  my  statement  in  the 
hope  thaz  tt  will  contnbuta  to  a  further 
awakaning  of  public  opinion  and  to  a  fur- 
tbar  conptat*  reriaw  of  this  whole  problem. 
X,  t<x  one.  cannot  subscribe  to  all  that  this 
article  aiiegea.  but  I  do  chink  that  the  ar- 
ia a  courageoua  iob. 


Let  me  make  tbto  potet  qutta  daar: 
ficnally    have    always   fait    Uaat    UMUndoato 
lucciiaed  a  crtmss  ars  tntmsd  to  a  fair 
\n  a  tboroagWy  \tt»i  uM  Amcrkan 
oad  so  I  am  anjdooi  dwC  ttMt*  b»  ft 
ougb.  careful,  jtidteloas  mmatrntMam  oT  tlia 
facta  abottt  a^iy  ita0m  "Mr.  BIf"  or  any  < 
group  of  tadttPMoato  aOsisd  to 
ctf  ertaa;.    Tllcn  most  bs  no 

Now,  X  AofM  ttks  to 
enta^Soo  of 

rot  all  the  work  t2iat  has  been  doFiis  on  tba 
(Time  problem  we  always  cotne  back  to  ttas 
mngle  conclusion  that  basically  it  to  op  to 
tiM  liMUTidual  citizen  to  do  bla  part  In  l>rtp- 
boff  to  staBp  out  ertms.  ta  Ura  tt  la  vpam. 
tht  IndlTldaal's  moral  rtaii^wHi  Chat  the 
ultimate  bops  for  Tletofy  tn  the  erusads 


U.  ta 


ertons  rests. 

!TDa  wturr's 


(ATOa 


nr  uioxotrr 


MBtll 


I  ST  Han 


aSTHXS 

MAcaam 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  tn  tbe  Avgatt 
1951  issue  of  the  miigiMtns  LoolccNit — a  pe- 
riodical of  Christian  adoeaOon  (or  older 
young  people  and  adolta.  poMtotoad  la  Ctai- 
clr-.natl,  Ohio.  I  was  Iksppy  to  eoatrfbote  an 
article  on  the  stibject  "Hia  Christian  to 
Public  Life  I  took  as  my  prtadpal  point 
of  comment  the  recent  dlsckwiiaa  hf  oar 
special  Cnnie  In  ssstlgating  Ooenmltte*.  and 
I  analysed  tlidr  sneantng  In  terms  o*  Amer- 
ican morality.  I  ask  that  thta  artldc  be  ap- 
pended to  my  iiMMinli  foUovlnc  tide  state- 
ment. 

Just  yeerterday  ^iriaead  tn  tbe 

SIOMAI.      KSCOKS. 

materlaia  on  the  art— a  proWani      It 

tlnue  to  do  so  becattoe  %ba 

must  carry  du.    There  can  netw  be  a  let-op 

or  else  tbe  ttattle  can  be  lost. 

Otlznlnals.  as  I  have  pointed  out  reficat- 
edly.  are   nc««aaowaed'  to  rKUng  ant  ■torma. 

They  know  nam  to  lay  low.  ao  to  speak,  tmtil 
tbe  heat  bioiM  ovtr.  I  «■  Ifteg  ttttha 
heat  on  the  water  froBt  tmm  be  eotoUmDed  Ito- 
deftnttely  so  ae  to  amaan  the  rackets 
for  good. 

fFrom  People  Today] 

The  RKASOif  Why  Csims  I 

THE  Pkess  Cam  t  Exfoak  Mb.  Bi 

<  People  Today  ta  anaad  with 
on  tbe  Nation's  top  raetost  tyeoon. 
Today  doesn't  dare  sUte  hte  identity. 
In  the  same  postttott  aa  Malmtm 

N>w  Yoric  Sun 
on  the  water  front  and  wrote  a  book  about  It: 
In  the  same  p<:«ltlon  as  Dan  Bell,  who  wrote 
Fortune  s  wKer  front  racketa  article  In  tbe 
June  1951  ijssue:  In  tlie  same  puBttkm  aa  CBS 
which,  in  its  current  Nation's  Hl^tattara 
crime  seriea.  finds  itself  unable  to  nsuaa  Mr. 
Big  The  reason  TtJere  Is  not  sufficient  lagal 
evidence  to  convict  him.  eren  though  an  to- 
formed  circle  of  prominent  people,  includ- 
ing honest  law  anfnkoeinent  cAoctb,  veU 
know  his  Identity.l 

THS    STOST   or    HOW    Uft.   BIG 

coNTaoL    or    new    tobk  s 

WATF.B  rSOKT 

It  la  fre<)usntly  said  that  New  York> 
front  accounts  for  mrre  murders  per  square 
yard  than  any  other  part  at  tbs  United 
States.  It  also  boasts  of  every  oibsr  erioas 
in  the  book — narcotics 
theft  of  valuable  cargo,  alien  smi 
tortion,  bookmaklng.  loan  sharklBg.  payroll 
padding,  wi^e  kick-backs  The  New  Tork 
wat«'  front  unquestionably  Is  the  most 
oentratad  amgle  area  at  United 

Who  Is  the  behlnd-tbe-sceQ(*a  dtreetor  oC 
thto  gangster  Jungle.'  Who  Is  tbe  real  boss 
of  the  water  front? 

Ordinary  longshoremen  have  known  hta 
name  for  years.  His  identity  also  to  kacMia 
to  newspaper  reporters,  water  front  labor  ex* 
perts.  some  city  officials,  the  district  attorney. 
some  tovesUgators  of  other  law-enforoenwaft 
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araji 

T^  life  or  Joe^ib  Pakrtek  Bymn  to  mc*- 
vtth   tito    new    To* 
tt  baa  basA  la  tbe  peaL  aad  tt 


Btan   ham   t>een   labeled   ^   tbe   prev  aa 
Ttrtfai  dkrtator  at  ibe  watartraatk  knova 
by^voaftlVBttars  as  tba  ceee  ut  Oatted  ffeaaaa 
Baft  Kyan.  dHpfefee  Mi  tkaft  ttie  to 
of  tlse  n^AjBjMattalr  ■■>■>.  Blc. 

«p  to  tbe  CTieliia  Dlatxleft  of  Mbaiiat- 

qi«tt  eetMiol  at  tte  aae  of  u  to  go  to 

tot  bto  Ibet  wateiftunt  Jot  aa  a 

to   1913.  jQiaad  tbe  IL.t  tbs 

By  1918  be  «« 

RttV  by  uar  be  wea  _  _ 

tt  aMiMI  Sot  Bfik 
ol 
for  which  Ike  does  not  tks'vs  -a 


x-m 
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not 


vtf*. 

t«t  tola  torn  fl«t 

who  lui«*  ■•- 

■rtf  fi     LM 

out    tiMM    iax   U«-catforMa»ant 

polX*  cbMs.  (tMrtet  attar. 

wiaksd  At  InBUnoi  o(  f»m- 

tn  tiMir 

oreoun»not.    Tb«y 

_     o<«*n 

I  MOtrttfaaoo*  (or  Um  eann'of  gaod 

Bal  tiMM  Uiiati  amt  Iw  don* 

STfOtt  t»d  I  •!•  to  b*  worUiy  of  tlM  d«- 
*<CtelB«l»n'*  ia   lU  broMlact.  moai 
Mat  apimtMa  inmn*"g 
teM  o:  this  iji'-T*— Tf  I  wn  not  oo* 
«r  ttaw  wbo  «•  <ttHO«nca4  «r  4llsbc«rt«iMML 

1^  b*  MM.  1  CMBOt  r«|«lM  0*W  UM  SP- 
pfifM«i^<irt<itii«M  that  we  of  tb«  OrlnM  Cook- 
Ittrt  !»«•  fottDtf.  tet  I  can  r«)oio«  Ilk  tlM 
flMTteio  k&d  cure  imcwWdca  ihAt  our  peopl* 
wfil  b«  Miequatc  to  tbc  taak  of  aoiving  tala 
problem.  And  that  ibt  totem  ot  Ood  In  our 
vttl  ba  tn  Um  vaacuard  at  tbOM 
«p  ibax  wbleb  w«  ta*T« 


cxpcred. 


Family  Farm  Policy  Review 

EXlluNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or  mr-w  Mirxrro 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRZHESl ATIXES 

Thurfday.  September  20.  19S1 

Mr.  DEMPSEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoao  I  Include  the  foUowin.g  article 
from  the  CIovi.s  iN.  Mex.>  News-Journal 
of  September  16.  1951: 

CuaKY  Fahmehs  RtJiCt  FFFR  I>tAM 
(SDroBB  N.-TE.— The  Nt^vs- Journal  la 
printing  herewith  the  complete  text  of  the, 
letter  concerning  :he  ¥&m.lj  Farm  Policy 
Review  frotu  Curry  County  farmers  to  Aj^n- 
culture  Beeretary  Brunnan.  Written  by  Eari 
E  Hartley  at  the  request  of  the  farmer*,  the 
letter  waa  signed  by  scores  of  oouaty  real, 
denta  and  turned  over  to  the  Aartculture 
Mibtllaation  Committee  with  the  request 
that  U  be  submitted  to  the  USDA  along  wu>i 
the  committees  rep«3rt  on  a  series  of  meet- 
tnsrs  held  in  the  county  to  di&cuss  the  FfPR. 
Cople«  will  be  sent  to  the  four  New  Mexico 
Members  of  Coni?res«.  with  the  request  that 
the  letter  be  read  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  pi.»ced  In  the  Congskssion-u. 
RrcoBO  I 

WAMZLX  rAXM  POUCT  KXVIEW— COMantyrTS  AJTD 
grrOMlTEKDiTIONS  OT  THS  r.VRMX&S  OT 
CUaXT   CDC  NTT,  N.   MXZ. 

Hon.    CH.*I11J!S    F     BH.*NNi».N. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

DuLi  Um  StcariAaT:  In  the  past  few  day* 
we  have  bee  a  asked  to  review  and  make 
rectimmendatiuiis  concerning  materlai  ci  a- 
talned  la  a  USDA  pamphlet  of  June  11,  1951. 
enutled  FHmiiy  Farm  Policy  Review. "'  This 
pamphlet  ccntdias  8  p.\t?es  of  introductioa 
•Ed  lai  pages  of  ether  materlai  on  13  differ- 
ent a^ncie*  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Very  few  of  us  have  bad  an  actual 
opportunity  of  reading  thi*  pamphlet,  but  we 
tio  feel  that  our  local  agriculture  mobiliza- 
tion ceaunlttee  has  made  an  honest  and  un- 
der the  circumstances,  an  efflcient  review  ^f 
this  pamphlet  for  our  discussion  and  In- 
formation. 

We  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  record  of  acme  of  our  opinions  concerning 
the  I>partmeut  of  Agriculture  and  the  work 
which  It  Is  doing.  In  this  day  when  we  are 
bearing  an  ever-lncreaxing  tax  burden,  we 
are  oX  the  opinion  that  every  agency  oi  the 
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dum  than  we  are  in  aaf  piBiia  at 

In  order  fo  dbraet  oar  i—atta  to 
clflc    I  iiibiaw   aad  aMOBBMadi 


f.  Aifriem-tMrml  K**eanh 
Wa  Hwnetato  tba  aaad  fior 
■eardi  on  fattOT  aad  flBoi 
mciboda  and  on  the  eoBtrol  at 


be 


also  of  that  optBkm  that 
meddling  t»  anoofb  of 
a   matter   of   fact, 
that   they  are  dotes  too 
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on  a  loeal 
bam  i 
D.  C. 
at  Curry  Coanty  are  tar : 
their   eollectlTe   thlnktng 
Ok 


n. 

Here.   too. 
projects   aad 

BurMU'S  «i>rk  fmrtbv  alMd. 
Ion.  tha  v(|rk  of  tkia  Biu>au 
It  has  to  offca^  tbe  fanmw  •faoold  ba  dian- 
neled  throagh  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  State  extensioo  serrlccs.  Any 
tions.  stich  ma  made  on  pace  17.  at 

Wa  iMl  that 


jewdto 


know  tbsre  we  entirely  too  many 
In  the  USDUL 

We  are  sware^  of  the  ■nrtaWrtlc 
that  U  fffipbaattU^  eartawrton  of 
sectirtty  pnirWana  aad  other  ao-eaUad  i 
•ectmty  practices  to  tba  tarma.  We  ara 
aware  at  the  fact  that  aodal  security  la  not 
worth  tba  facta  and  the  bookkaapteg 
that  ara  raqotrad.  and  wa  diOntteiy 
want  any  of  Ita  proTlafcrna  aKtaaded  to  tha 
farms.  The  leas  InterferoM*  that  wa  hava 
from  OoTemment  employees  In  tbe  actual 
operation  cf  the  daily  sflalrt.  tba 
lilce  it:  and  we  woaM  be  very  mnd 
to  having  any  boraaoente  trytac  to  draw  oar 
farm-lease  agreaaaant^  watii  aa  aonaatod  In 
paragraph  10  of  paga  IBL 


Ilka 


po"' 


We  are  sathAad  wMh  the 

tension  Service  as  It  now  operataa. 
to  think  of  the  county  acuta .  hoBM 
•tratkxi  agent,  and  other  woAesa  o(  the 
tension  Serrloe  aa  batng  oar  owi 
coUege.   If  thaaawa^MaaralB 

Batkms.  than  we 

from  control  of  any 

However,  we  arc  lumtiMiad  tttat  w«  bav» 
enough  employees  tn  this  ftaU  to  take  cara 

of  the  work.    We  ara  ftwt 

they  need  so  supanhslaB  traaa  Wa 

D   C ,  and  any  attempt  ct  tbe  United 

Department  of  A^ricultisa  to  taka  ovar  tha 

control  of  the  State  est 

be  in  ouj  opiniv  n.  a 

iV.  The  one*  of 
Surely.  svcR  an  oMea 
more  than  a  clearta^ioaae  for 
United  S:»te<9  Department  oi  Agltuutlma 
a<i;?ncies  to  avoid  dupHcatlQa  tai  ] 
KxcessiTe  verbatlon  In  the 
are  discussing  is  d^noaa^ratlOB  anoogh  for 
us  that  we  already  hava  too 
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fu«Or«  «t«f«t»«  at  llwt  On«t*i1  9t«««i  cwSIm  tor 
ttM  tawfol  «WJtf  «no«t  nerwwary  »IIl»ac#  wtr.n 
It«3T--W*«  n*r««Btt7  of  ito-prptaf  the  impmd- 
ln<  9fard«t  ectin»~It«ly  will  tJom*  b«c»  Urto 
It*  omi  •!«»  win  ro  into  •«gr«w»»«  "ctlfln  lit 
UM  ax«t  «BC<jur.i«T  wtth  coroantnilsm.  The 
re«i  cwMt  f'^  hannif  restarted  eommuatnn  » 
due  IvjUj  She  w»*  !i«t«iMl  fatally  carrTwd 
toto  tiie  deptJvi  Although  the  ww  !3rT««;h« 
sbrnr*.  an  Italy  not  co*  quered.  the  qoestion 
to  rsuaed  Who  »on  the  wax'*  So  one.  Wbo 
c»jii«!'a«re<t   Itmiy      !*o    erne 

ToOzj  the  stj'CaUed  vtctrjry  bits  pa«»«d  into 
a  defeiutve  picture  projected  by  the  •rv<ai:«l 

ItJUy  bM  »  fonnktabie  poeltior.  In  Europe— 
»nd  heor*  Ui  tn  the  i*tUn'-U;  Pvrt  It  follows 
iii»t  la  ih*  t»iks  whica  ToiSow.  t.h«  It*_'7 
of  the  MedlteTTMie*o  and  the  Adriatic,  be- 
cauae  of  the  gift  of  natiire— »  gee^rnphlc 
p>iaitio&  which  Ood  gave  It  and  which  God 
aione  caan  lafcr  away,  must  be  cooaulted. 
Ee&ca.  ft  u  clear  that  tf  Coaununlam  In- 
C7««eee  in  Ittdj  a'^id  Infects  tt.  the  wortd  ta 
tti«t.  The  Axnertcana  engage  In  recrtmtnation 
ta,;ing  'Tmt  we  hare  aent  ovsw  to  ycm  mil- 
Uon.s  and  nullioni." 

But  mllU«n»  are  not  enoiigh.  A  natton 
d>:)ea  net  live  %lone  on  money  It  la  olher- 
wiae  and  Italy  la  a  nation  that  wlffhei  to  t* 
a  nation  whom  the  world  must  respect  as 
a  aatk>n.  Hence,  let  ua  discard  the  patiiJul 
memory  and  the  thfamy  of  a  lamensyl  and 
fatefui  war. 

E^e:i  diATlng  the  bacRy  sdmlnisrered  occa- 
pauoo  of  Italy  retoembertUig  only  because  oif 
t{»e  arbttrary  and  odtwoiia  nature  of  a  aoctal 
uprising  and  protest,  the  Intruaicn  of  tte 
United  ai»f-e«  into  Italian  life  wdLS.  for  I'-ielf 
most  czpcnaive  and  nonproductive.  There 
waa  freed  sjmply  %  territory  which  happened 
to  be  &r«t  aa  the  nuip  of  the  AtlaaUc  and 
second  by  virtue  of  the  story  book  Foiir 
FreedotDs. 

For  tljere  waa  Impoaed  the  uncondnional 
grurender  with  the  word  of  hcncr  glvpn  fey 
£}acnhowcr  to  Bado«;Uo.  that  the  armistice 
clauaes  wo>'iId  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and 
would  be  followed  wtth  format  procedure  only 
made  urgent  by  the  then  precartoua  allied 
aituation  In  addition  too  there  were  pro- 
vlilcd  by  Italy,  an  Important  numb^  of  dlvl* 
■locts  oi  fl^tiiig  Tve^-.  but  for  whom,  allied 
dtvisloDs  would  have  sxiffered.  worse  aond  sad- 
da  daja 

lu  captured  flaet.  In  fact  directed  by  naval 
chleCa.  sailed  into. the  Pacific  In  strong  force 
to  sustain  the  weakened  forces  of  tJ9«  allies. 
The  derelicts  were  abandoned  to  a  de^^^dted 
mrw^wreTMinr.  to  the  benevolence  of  thci«e 
vbo.  strange  to  say.  were  the  bombardiers 
OS  yectcrday.  cruel  and  aerere.  who  contln- 
Had  to  be  but  a  rabble  of  people,  for  example. 
the  German  aurly  and  the  Japanese  sUent 
and  paasUng. 

Wtth  a  mob  of  criminals  and  ezllca.  blood- 
thirsty a-TT*"'*"*  there  came  a  ^vernment — 
ft  EDCiMtroalty  In  Italy  tlM  like  of  which  only 
the  plotters  themaal'vca  enjoyed.  No|  only 
did  the  Itbcratara  not  liberate  even  a  dried 
fig,  but  alao  a  noble  people  heaTlIy  ailLcted. 
waa  left  In  search  of  bread,  with  a  ainoriiy 
tSaat  seoraed  laws  and  good  morala,  and  ptll- 
lafwt  prlTftta  bram—  and  public  uea«ure.  In 
miOitkim.  tbeiw  vaa  presMdltatad  a  cItU  war 
peocurad  and  balpad  with  pound  aterUng  and 
<lc«Ua«a. 

TIkua  can  Italy  be  pictured  an  Italy  crtppied 
aad  deformed  by  the  Pane  Pact  where  there 
wa*  fucoed  upon  her.  the  infamy  at  confess- 
ing that  aha  waa  a  cooqucred  natioa.  fcurccd 
to  alcn  a  ahaoaafui  dlpktinatlc  document 
wiftleh  torrrar  tewtda  bar. 

Mo  ^laattc  Gbartar  tor  Italy,  no  treadoffl 
bf  the  ctaBBBa.    ftefottwi  te  tbt  vcrd  at 
of  Hainhniwif,  tlia  proelamatloo  at 
toy  BoaaavwUi.  aotbli^  aochinc 


and 
wttik 


Italy  IB 


But 


V  u 


atSM  one  dote  not  restore  the  acNtf  af  a 
ci'urtfted      Ikr  ear*e«!  <MaK  aa  tf  0( 

a  eowwrdly  treaty  'fi*t  nmHtn  R  a 

whom  aotneooe    ?enrs  oaa* 

l»obited  tmm  the  society  nf 

cf  n«  »nnta«jTe    of  Ita  preww  lallDB 

v^'.icr..  fJeprt-ed  of  Ugba  aad  at 

Inaiun  peopie  were  fltaiMi 

WAT.     Then   U^   Ruarian 

»'>e   '.he  openii:;^,   jumped 

aud  becam*  ^r^>tn<nent^7 

From   the   4irta«t   tiere 

EnglUh-.^.Tiert.ran  marvel; 

the    thi-*at    of    Mcmcaw 

centnated  America  asked  tlM 

of  Botne  ta  eapel   the  feUcw 

tixae   were   thrown   out.     The 

at    the    perils    ca    April    13.    194a. 

cetraeiem  at  the  BoUbeTiks. 
Hefcrtheleaa    abroad,  .n  '.he 

where  riia.tures  the  conacien<:e  at 

TattOB    there  oecnr  the  •world 

of  an  Amefican  pi^-hcy.  the 

takes  form  m  the  fashwoc  if 

cf   tomorrow       The    Marshal; 

perfected  la  to  the  Atiar.tic  Pact.    It 

brcaka  apart  econ<:mlcaiiy   ind 

enemj  wUi  inyade  iz.  and  atoo  the 

reairbes  wbich  biad  to 

The  United  i 

a  protect..r  to  tba  and  to  ba 

ocher  oatioois  are  the  oi 

lu  defesae. 

The  war  la  Kor^a 

more  temfyinj. 

matleally  into  the 

participation  of  Italy  and  not  tn  a 

senje  but  tn  a  graalcr  sense,  beca^ 

becomes  a  qtteacioa  at  Bgbttng  ba  1 

I:a]y  cannot 

aitern      The  It 

his  heart  fronj 

and  aicng;  the  -ntal 

ter  7ia  Suer.  )cins  tqy  wtUk  Ifei 

the  Paci::c,  ereii  up  to  the  Ta 
!&p«  Korea     Thus 

of  the  Cnited  Sva:*« 

MedlterraneAn  ar:<l  -.hrowth  thtil 

dcua  Tripciitanian  tase*.  iTAif 

moat  logical  and  secure  al . '  -  :■  - 

thromgh  its  terrain  cc    ?-.:•- 

superb tosan   r".jaranties    *.-.     - 

Italy  although  human — w^i-.       ^-^  I.aiy! 

seas,  although  in  the  chair  s  r.e 

Pact.  It  sbDud  ae  a  linic  f^^a'^ened 

the  other  links  in  the  cziam 

T  icrefore.    it   la   easi::T    i>e  t      n 
tention  of   the  Ers^ilsh — :: 
of  the  U-n.ned  Xattons.    r.   -r^    - 

of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  ir.  •    •?  w- 

intrtguas.  etc.; — the  pcwsifc.::":       r  ••     a  cwder 

to  make  ttte  Atlantic  secure   .:  -^  vi^^Uy  nee- 

esaary    to    make    the    Br.*.:.sh    link 

Further,  that  to  give  addit.jna: 

this  chain  there  must  iw  i.,rc..r^d  tba 

rity  of  Italy      The  Uoitec*   s   k       h  \s 

need  of  aa  Italy  complete.-    ..-:-     •.    imI  toI- 

UEtarUy  combatan':      But  it  rr.;^-  >-     "    -***T 

which  moit  feeHtseif  entirely  stT?r-':^:i 

not  uncertain  as  to  Its  future. 

Italy  wiil   not   return  as  a  nattaa  «tt 
by  itself  a&d  for  the  wjrld  as  w«IL 
is  given  justice,  tf  first,  tbara  ia 
out  the  shame  and  uisult  laiSletid  at 

The  precarious  staM  Of  aOta  'WMtl 
produced  a  low  sttandvtf  of  BvlBg  tM 
reveals  to  the  mentiOiT  alert  asd  to  tta»  Of 
open  bean,  that  Italy  must   be 
the  i»^re$B^on  cf  the  Treaty  oi 
treaty  was  tmpoaed  m  a  momaai  1&  lAldi  Ig 
seemad  to  adjust  once  and  f«r  all  • 
order  including  the  Russian  ^phara. 

It  vas  contemplated,  thesaby.  to  he 
treaty  such  that  the  sacriSces  rf  Irary 
only  b«  tsora«  temporanlT  such  :hat. 
and  wtthl&  a  short  space  of  :une  she 
ba  tefally  laeelvad  Into  the  United  Mat 
wbare  tt  «aa  tntandad  that  equals  ahawM  ba 
numbafadi  .<moitg  agwais  The  st^^ature  of 
Italy  to  Hhia  tnfamrwis  Treaty  .tf  Par^s  wm 
Utasaily    bJUl    ttaiavfuUj    obtauwd.    ba»«u 
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at   d^fer.(i:na 


let 


llklf  «D 


W^enaaa  ie  was  '■■.I'lmt  invn  KSmaKcn  -if 
•scwna^ie  "lecaiiae  it  3.1m  rep<ir"«r"3  issT.ia«r« 
!';r   -TBsesttiig    ".he   ract-oau.   rstner   -ft»Tf   -j^^ 

Wief^aa  ie  was  rcctrtwl  in  a  se-::rer.jc«:  u: 
'.  J  7'"ars  i£  .mpTtaciiise-:-  j-^  1  -r*;i.  etuca 
vrtM  ini"^T3aJ.T  :cT:aerr_i;«i  ■;-  ,i.:  :,-?*  ztK~ 
".,,..:-■  ui  An.  ^tixritfrf rvib  i-i.'.^:i^  t.  :■-'.::"  -■m- 
pie't"  -y  zmrwl'  ;r  '.'.e  tt- :•.■:.:', -."s.  :;  ;.>  .cs 
mnti  T.e  iicr..---    :•     ,:f    :  .zi.i.-    ,:»-.:-:<     ir.;,: 

W^.ffr?aa     ii-     ."..;     n-;::   r.     -r.i*     J    r.-i:  .:.>"- 

ic^:r"".       :r    -_it»    ;r" :i i' 1  r :  1*-?     .;     '--i^c    .ts     -■      r.- 
'  T~r.j'.,*.r:    ii^;    '^-    1.1  t-m   ■    r      •^-   ' :— ?-    t    r..i. 

*'''.t?r~a.s  r*t:r!"se'n".i";?^s  .:  ■  .-  -1.  .'■-e'^  ^•e'w^ 


mdusory  frran  citier   an^ 

•wiziEr  r^iXM  ipanma^  Che  Inab  ralla>y. 

?^al    Cotipe-     secretary   oC    tba 
~:tnir:irTsee  af  the  chamhar  at 
'^1*  .  ■■  a  »aectar.;QC  aiciottetf  aaartr  IS 

;u'    '1  :.j^«^.  'oaerhar  with 


iC 


Ladies 


?'"*t*He  TT^uid    3aan  aa  potanraai 
-.---    rspecjuly  of  the  beawr  type,  ta 

-■.:  Tvi-r— Kiaiaat.  3io«  .a  rsa  ardent 

r^e   pian  a  "is  ptkt  the  tnffl 
•e-:r5t  ::  ".ie  Wjrrtor-T 
A.*^'''Mr:j,^n    iMS-iUid    a   progtaoi   w 
"  *-.i*'a;    te'-eujpm»»nt    if  the   rooBB 
n-ijtc-   t  ■  i......u3te  t-  J  aew  and. 

r'j^-ir^    ihcw    aacra   t.daa   XSOSim   tn 
~.  ,r^;     wer  the  r?8Cem  in  1980.     Wttll  a  » ' 

'.J'-   .  '    Tiannwi.    ininCBrrvpaad  ^Se 


.- 'l:(1.- .;:ns.    t.xe   nxijTeaaieox  omsid  ba 
p..t^i  laa  I'^ailACiI-it,.'    if  iiii  Ii   "  n  niHaa 
x-ru'    ir.   .riC'is   j:   AeaTy  «■«.«■■  h»i»»'«u-mi|| 
tjie  Tsule"?    .r  :s  3cixx!a»d   jw:. 
FMnc-cr.-B.  ii  the 

".Ui-iu. .  V    anrt    Hy 
]^tiiiii:u';ciai   i-niy 

■"agtneei  >  ha^e  fTimanwi  eaak  of  ' 
♦t  p  CMp-aoa 
ad  tOJOOeooc  jOQ     Sax.  tea  vwluw  aa  a 
■:»  "*ciLit7  and  m  tin»  of 
>  1.—   wrc^d.  ae  LCcaicT' '  i  irtim.  tba 
C:  -    ^eire-wes. 

:'>nw'w*»  -vere  to   M  eiecnsd  and 
iVLtjn    jaitected  at   tba 
sieeazac,   Mr    Cooper  i 


la  atnT,iTTtFtuHn.  (AIxi 
SbnCFcemher  13.  £961) 


Kl3>Bey> 


HO?i-  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 


the  r«-^al 
W^r   c..a    tb 

did    t:;ev    a-r?-:.- 

\f  ij  u-c  -.wij'*  ;«Je«  away 


Jh^  h 


«▼ 


OF 


^     BOR.  EDWARD  ^iOtAFFQIXlED 


Et  THE  SOC5K  Cr 

Mr  3«G?-.»PFE>1 


ir::c.e<.   :r.e  :sA^r.  :--:c   .r.e  S^r- 
~~  ";•''. i.T;   N«?^"-    ::   fr""'. :'rr: >"■   "11     1  .*:~. 
.'kite  :~:'ni  'Jir^  3'it7zi.t.~~.ii:xl  n-^-v -■    .:..  Scj;- 
:eTr:::¥r  11.   li.5:     i~c    ;ne  ;;":n;  ""'^  3ir- 

1*5 1      I;  wjo^  mj  Cie-iiu--^  '.,■  j  :•■-":■.:  '"- 


or  Vast  P^.-rcrrtat  ,;r  3a;  W>rs»wAT 
b  Axac 

Oeatioc  rf  a  Tasjt  sew  IfiftOBCrta.  r*.-^:-f~'lar 
?ma  WsJtiK-  CL'urifr  -ir'.'Tijja  Sirtn^iijC -j.m 
and  .n  to  the  Prjrt  j<  llLrbile  waa  lu  pr:ciss» 
bere  tnday. 

Gashared  ac  Btomfngnam  ''s  Oiamfter  if 
Canusserce  tor  jrfimaacii-'ii  »rul  »c-r.T»ticc  :< 
the  WafTUT^Tom.aiiybee  l3ipr'-'»^aien:  Jksac- 
sua^oa  were  .cui  Baairsaa^as  ^  ^usisam  j^iil 


By  acawrt 

taaa.    lesuciett  tu  Xiake  at  the  iwOay 
tba  cnt-'rin.ed  streams  tia^aa 
?tM.'t  ■    .t  •»■■»«  iescned  ts:  ba. 
i«?r»  TiTOterday  ATteraooii. 

CfVani!    Jucea.     r^wrni'irnnaa    k 
ci.e<.i.«i  .jzceriai   jtainran. 

S£-     Jones    :a!ia#<tla3ely    caQad 

leui  esvutac^ee    nui&    ct' 
litnat  tae  r-TUte.  tc  etect 
aart  'jr^i^ivith  a  pcrmanamt 
er^b.'^   TV  Octijoer  1.  to  arasssd  Use 
ri'.i :n   w'.iUjs  iact  «t  the  ball  roBXa^ 
t:.~_i:.i"e    .-c^ecti'^es  3f  tb*  iiaaiw  lainn 

!!:«-»«  ITS.  -.in  *d.tttTi*.?n  to  axakutg 
a   year-ar'»ccMl    za-ngabie    wa.asrway 
Waiker  Cstmrr  «c  the  ^srt  of 
ts   a   'seiieved.   w^U  sraaec 
:,ii<i-a»tr'.e»— oc>w 
v^ter  suppiy    and 
g  rr!cre«i''.u?na4  factXtnea, 


en  .:i  tacrjjor»?y  occsCTaoai?.  sxtf  bj*^ 

piacea  :n.  the  '-«a.Tg»    >f  an  eiacsatf 

The       seed       lepeacadty      was 

Sor  ^Dck    icxi    seeitxTc    actaon   ts 

<^   an  asi.'tttaoxt  Icsi^  la  tba 

ocisciLSdmi;  IS.  boaaBBBB  sort 

aX  the  Stace 

were   created,     bcb   wiB. 

two  men  rsr  atcsetbaxa  ctf 

>?arTl,     The    ctestracia    am 

atmi'-gitam.    Ooac/poQa, 
Jbckaun.  Jaapis.  and 
ant-.  lft?fcu«. 

,4Lr*fsi»2'    scinmasvd    *"■*" 
J*!T-:xnx   Levy     Taempurary 
cit^kT^    3<    jestasitaya 
spucut.  Jr. 

9b.i£2^nii,t3etf    aoiu 
T^Tts  kod  Gem 4*  Sboc^      1ft-   Si 
ceLTec  t^fia  r.iTaitBivtaTn  Sor  rtcm  , 


A5T62 
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ICr  Jonet  u  ln»*rtoj  fth*lrm*n.  (?«▼«  th« 
ba;i  to  Birmingham  It  U.  h«  »*ld  up  Uj 
th«  moTlns  •pSrir*  wi'htn  th*  HtaUf'a  irr»>»t««t 
tOitlusirlaJ  ctty.  U>  KuppJy  th«  ino?n«nt.um  and 
th«  (►nihusJwim  nc^aswiary  to  a  »ucc««ful  cr-n- 
nuaion  of  wh»t  the  nMfrtJng  HP^wl  WM  th« 

WjlUatm  P  Bnif»I.  prwsident  of  the  StrnUnC- 
ha^c  ChatTiS>*'r  of  Crrtmmerc*.  Mkld  he  hMdi 
iir*ti  in  B1rmlrwrh*ro  &  tcTftut  nuiny  jenni 
at  fuiTing:  und«r*uxxl  much  »b<jut  or 
a  icrrat  deal  of  tlKnlflcance  U»  Ul« 

jiy?"  (}«Teluf>nrwnt  pro(cr«m. 

Bat  mjw.  h«  decUirf^,  notlilnu  Is  mor»  Im- 
poruknt   thAn  that  IM«  opportunity  to  con- 
_      tr.  The  fafcuJou*  tr.diMtriml  expanwiton. 
mcreatloxiai   opport  unit  lea.  and  the  de- 
artn  It  »U1  offer,  be  ip-abbed  here  and 


Tni««e  conTjctlona.  he  said,  have  come  after 
an  mrenalve  atudy  of  the  poaatbUUlea  of  the 
riYer  sr*xem  which  included  a  rlrer  tnp  and 
a  aurrey  of  preaent  and  potential  tonnage. 

KuKh  P  Blgler.  executive  vice  preaident  of 
the  Bi-nMrtghmm  Chamber  of  Commerce,  o^jt- 
lined  alma  and  objectives  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Nc.w  he  said,  la  t>ie  time  for  action. 
And  notoody  he  declared,  la  more  enthuai- 
aatic  aa  to  potentlailtiaa  than  he. 

Mr  Blgler  said  studies  bad  ahovn  conclu- 
Blveiy  tnat  where  there  la  the  greateat  amount 
o*  de^p-water  traJQc.  there  la  a  correspondLng 
liicreaae  in  rtli  aiid  highway  traffic  Thia 
U  a  fact  that  haa  greatly  tired  hU  enthuaiaam. 
be  aald. 

The  proposed  constitution  and  bylaws, 
subject  to  reviaion.  provide  that  the  prmcl- 
pai  office  Khali  be  iz\  Birmlxucham.  and  that: 

"This  association  la  organized  for  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  purposes.  Including 
the  continued  development  of  the  Warrlor- 
Totnbitbe*  and  M-^bile  waterway  system. 
development  of  navigation,  flood  control, 
water  conservation,  and  allied   Interests  ' 

Major  function  will  be  promotional,  whlcli 
Include*  seeking  of  necessary  appropriations. 
arou*ms  interest  and  cooperation  on  a  State- 
wide ba*l.s  and  presentation  of  facts  and  fig- 
ure* In  support  of  the  over-all  jirogram. 

Officers  wUl  Include  a  president.  vlc« 
president,  and  secretary -treaaurer. 

From  EDwaao  oKGaarrxNaiKO,  congrea- 
sloiyil  representative  fi-om  the  SUth  Dutrlct. 
came  the  persuoai  pledge  of  continmog  In- 
terest and  work  In  behalf  of  the  project  by 
himaelf  and  Ute  entire  Alabama  delegatloa 
In  the  House  and  Senate. 

^xm  Burton  Bell,  Atlanta,  of  the  division 
office  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  came 
acaurance  of  interest  and  cooperation  .rom 
Gen.  L.  A  Pick,  bead  ot  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  MBOciattfs. 

Earlier  It  had  been  pointed  out  that  th* 
river  system  last  year  handled  a.602.d23  total 
short  wns  of  freight,  and  that  a  survey  had 
tndlcaUid  another  i,000,000-tou  minimum  a« 
raaUily  avatlAbie  with  ample  depth  and  non- 
interference because  of   weather  conditlona. 

PotenUailties  of  the  development,  however, 
from  the  standpoint  of  attracting  new  heavy 
industries,  national  defense,  and  rccreaUou 
were  given  the  mu«t  empha&i&. 

(PrvTEO     the     Birmingham     (Ala.)      Poet     o£ 
September    13.    X»5l| 

Rnm  etma  Fbomotx  Dkst  Chamiczl  Plan— 

OnuET  TO  Ska  Is  Kxi  to  Aua  Oiowth 

( By    Don    Cummins  I 

aties  *\oag  the  Warrior- Tomblgbee  water- 
way* yesterday  proved  they  mean  busln^a 
when  ihey  &ay  they  want  their  river  system 
improved  sill  the  way  down  to  Uobll«  Bay. 

Representatives  from  the  cities  got  together 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  here 
to  organize  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  Improve- 
meat  Aaacdatlon  which  will  work  a  deep- 
water  chaacel  from  above  Blrmliigport  to 
the  Quit. 

"It's  the  project  Of  the  year."  Hugh  P. 
Bigier.  executive  vice  preaident  of  the  Birm- 


ln«ham  charBb<»r   KM  the  mewting      H*  Mid 
the  future  nf  Blrm»r4tham  antf 
jirowtn  of   trte  entire   srea 
outiet  U,  the  ten 

He  added  up  the  benefits  a€  • 
prof^nur.  by  ahir>wln^  that  Qoo# 
gation.  sufaclent  water  for 
duatrlal  water  svstem   eipanatan 
tlon     contTT/l     would     t«     a 
Alabama 

Bl«;ler    said    the    ra»«    of 
showed  that  where  t<aer«  «M  • 
traffic  there  wa«  also  heavy  freight 
traffic. 

United   States   Bepre^-ntatlve  1 


ChurrcjranEB.    of    AlatMuna's    flbctb    DtatrtcC. 

told  the  meeting  that'Rlabac 
In    Wa«hlnfrV;in    were    behind 
ment  of  the  rlrer  system 

He  pointed  out  that  they 
In  obtainini;  tM.OOO  for  a 
of    the    river    sVTitem    by    the   United 
Corps  of  Inglneeni 

He  told  hla  listeners  that  flood 
narU;atton  was  a  necessity  but  tt 
a  lot  of  work  by  all  Interested 

William  P.  Fnirei   president  at ' 
bam  chamber    explained   the 
ter<wt    of    Indus  trtai    firs 
Nation    In    whether    the  dMliet 
water  navlc^mtloa. 

Others  who  spoke  In  stipport  of 
gram    and   the   nec«?SBlty   f^r    '.'.s 
were:      Devane     Jrnes      Tiiscal': 
Levy,     M<">bile:     G«orge     Shook, 
Ernest  Wovds.  Montgomery,  and 
repreaenting    the    United 
Atlanta. 

It   was  agreed   that  each  tnt 
munity    would    nominate    two 
the  executive  board  who  vocUd  act 
tees  of  the  asacclatloo. 

Two     perminent     oflecn 
George  Shojk  was  eiected  vice 
Preston     B.      Raiford.     aecrciarr- 
Both  are  from  Tuscalooea. 

The   permanent   prMMsnt  win  be  elected 
by  the  Birmingnam  group  before  October  1. 


The  Power  To  Make  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SH££HAN 

or  nxiKos 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  UEPHESXSTATVrWB 

Thursday.  Sevtember  2§,  19S1 

Mr  SHKEHAN  Mr  Speaker,  dnrinc 
the  moDih  of  Septemoer  ihe  nimois  di- 
vision of  Uie  American  Leii^ion  h«ld  XhHT 
annual  convention  in  Chicago  and 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  urged  a 
sUtutlonal  amendment  to  forbid 
actions  such  as  the  one  now  takiiig 
In  Korea. 

The  editorial  comment  on  this  rtSBotu- 
tion  which  appeared  in  the  Chicaco 
Herald- American  on  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 13.  is  very  much  to  the  point  and 
reflects  Ihe  considered  thio&ing  of  the 
greatest   majority  of  Illinois   residents. 

The  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Herald,- 
American  is  as  follows: 

Tks  Powsa  To  liAKX  Wax 

The  Illinois  American  Legion  s  reset 
urging  adoption  of  a  ccnstitutiouai 
lamnt  to  forbid  "pcUce  actions'   such  ae 
one  In  Korea  Is  a  demand  from  men 
have  fought  for  America  that  the  *rar-mjLk- 
log  power  be  returned  to  0.)ugr«as 

The  Cunsututlon  clearly  mvasu  the  pow- 
er to  declare  war  in  Ooacre«s. 


Tfftale  te  Harry  Sbmk 
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In  the  Rtcowb.  I  *^sh  to  placp  in  th**  Ric- 
o»&  «n  article  by  the  Mann**  News,  of 
N  "w  York,  N    Y  .  recently  pubflnhed  in 
ihp  Wi-^nlnictoTi  Po->\..  a,^  foUoufs; 
Kjwow  Yotju  WatWjwats — Omlt  2'j   Ptijctrrt 

The  anriovrit.  provided  for  hsrbor  und  ch*n 
(Ml    liriprr,v»'m*!r.tji    In    T--    A   •ny   rJ».i 
tkHW  bill  p.i««d  r>n  Jd-i*"    ': 
MO.    ft    ntl'iP    over    2   J    fprr. 
totol.  1514.427.400     This  rerr; 
OMtt    !•    for    N«tk)n-wiA(>   t! 
PATUtma     Cana:       .-na  nrrr-' - 


,«  hnt  «14  164  - 

th^    MiJ'a 

I.  z  97 s  p«r- 

1   r  .ntrol,   the 


cr.Aunm  and  rv.w:        .  ■-    .  ■  urn ••;-»•  rial 

Y*ar  after  year  this  bUl  \n  UT^ely  lab*-!*!! 
In  the  pr*>««  and  ekewh^r^  sw  th"  riv«r  and 
har»>nr  btU.  With  lh««  8;ri«ily  mi'ieadUig  tn- 
f«rene«  that  lh«  teal  amount  U  for  hart>or 
aad    channel    linprovein«nt 

The  meaKVT  •  14. 1*4.500  wixuld  not  pay  for 
ft  medium-sized  fifflce  bul'.dUig.  or  20  blocka 
rjf  New  York  City  subway,  yet  tt  i»  all  that 
U  provided  for  xute  alon^  the  entire  Atlan- 
tic. Oulf.  and  Faclflc  cfja&ui,  a:i  the  Great 
LaJce*   and  ail   ma;^r  river*. 

Much  of  the  Nation's  commercial  and  Ln- 
du«trt*l  activity  and  a  vital  part  of  ita  de- 
tenu* depend*  upon  shlpplr.i?  Shipping  ia 
dependent  upon  prnp^.'ly  developed.  tnt«> 
grated,  and  m&lntalned  haxb<jra  and  cban- 
neU 

When  he  wais  Secref.ary  o?  Commerce,  for- 
mer President.  Herbert  Hwiver  said  "Through 
the  Improvement  of  our  waterways.  It  will 
be  poMtble  to  distribute  Industry  tnd  pop- 
ulation better,  becauae  th<^  waterway  tenda 
to  place  noany  towns  and  cUlea  i^ioa  an 
equality    in    transportation. ** 

America  l»  developing,  expandlnf^.  and  In- 
creasing its  strength.  It  la  Imp'^rtanl  and 
logical  that  waterways  develop  and  expand 
with  the  Nation.  Expenditures  f;jr  that  pur- 
p-ise  are  not  extravagance;  they  are  an  In- 
Tssunent  in  the  building  of  a  nation. 

(Marine  News,  38  Water  Street.  New  York. 
N.  T,  George  H.  Palmer,  president  and  pub- 
lUber.j 


Sariaf  s  Boad  Mast  Be  Made  «  Tniiy 
S««m1  loTestaMBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxixoia 
IK  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRKsKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  20.  1951 

Mr  SPIEEHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  savimis  bonds  as  a  sound  In- 
vestment has  beeti  considered  by  many 
of  the  thinking  people  in  America  and 
Mr.  Robert  P  Vanderpoel.  financial  ed- 
itor of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  qualifies 
as  an  outspoken  and  intereste<J  writer  on 
this  subject. 

His  recent  column  entitled.  "Savings 
Bonds  Must  Be  Made  a  Truly  Sound 
Investment"  wh:ch  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  on  September  4  is  as 
follows: 

SaviMcs  Bono  Mt7st  Br  Mack  a  TktTiT  Socnd 

Lnvestmxnt 

(By  Robert  P,  Vanderpt>en 

Recently  I  asked  a  man  high  in  the  coun- 
eU  of  t^e  administration  in  Wasi^ilngton 
what  a  person  like  myself  should  do  about 
the  btg  Defease  Bond  drive  which  got  under 
way  Monday  and  Is  to  last  tluxK^h  Octo- 
ber 27 

Without  attempting  to  quote  his  exact 
words  bis  reply  was  about  as  !oUow«: 

"Someone  has  to  buy  the  OoTvrunenfB 
boad^    If  livdivlduals  dont.  the  banks  will; 


If  the  basiks  dnn't.  the 
As  a  laat  re* -rt.  if  the  ?• 
the  Tre;i«ury  u^-'Mt  will  a 
toe  Rfttt»  nar^f  sary  to  ja 

"It    Is   blSbJT 
good  that  as  larct  a 
as  pon«i)bie   tm 
It  the  peopla  tfoal 
simpiy 
be  any 
bidding  frteaa  vp. 

*lt  aaacia  obflooa  to 
get  bebiMi  tte 

I  iuud  to ' 
ragard  and' 
of  bla  eo«ii>ry  at 

•I 
but  yo^v 
to  fall  apart 
the    IndlTktaal's   good. 
been  true  at  any  tii 
and  yet  tb«  tacts  arc 
a..d  voaaAt  wbo  boafht 

patrtotlCn«oldly 

wlwi 


fl«tfc« 
profttabla.'* 

RO  aot^mow 
My 

know  what! 

I  to  id 
the  s'lghfieatl 
nation  on  tba  pact  ct 
of  Coograsa  to  correct  the 
uatton.  I.  for  atM.  wooUl  fed 
go  alcog,  buy  booda  aayaeU 
to  do  cbai 
cA  the  attBaSkaa  dM  : 
a  position. 

CoHj^ress      h.w 
streni^ihesied  the  cootsala 
infUucn   in   check. 
apprupnalx>na  only 
dallied  In  a  nhaiaaful 
bill  and  tcxtey  j 
adequate, 
ineitcusallla ! 

ibr 
anyone  tb  tiim  bis 
and    his  -  many    de; 
heads  have  shown  Uttia 
danger  d  In  nation. 
make  sure  that  tba  wataa  «< 
will  not  continue  to 

Under  such   clrci 
and  vha&  could  be  doaaf    My 
that  all  ;3|traws  point  to  an 
able  crtsu       If  such  is  the  caae."  I  told  t^ 
man  who  advises  the  Preatdent,  "^  am  coo- 
Tinced  that  the  sooner  It  eomaa  ttoa  bctfiar.'* 

My  friend  shuddered  at  thla 
reje^'ted   It   compieteiy. 
that  If  something  bad  waa  «™"«-g.  tt  la 
ter  to  face  it  totiay  than 

Appurentiy.  however,  I  am  not  ato^  tn  aay 
vie^"s  re<?Rrdiag  sanngs  bon* 
Apprcpriatioas  Committee  recantty.  ta  tora- 
ing  down  a  request  for  an  extra  tSjHOjBM  to 
he'.p    finance    the    Treasoxy 
fCTthcoraln^    savings    b<.:!nd 
declared  that    "some   new   ideas  are 
10  make  savings  ix^nds  seU  better." 

SBMAJfOS      'WXW    THIXKIN«~ 

Noting    that    siUes    had    s^iwn   a   marked 
drop  com{>ared  with  a  year  sfo  and  tbat  re- 
demptiotK  had  been  ruunlDC  ahaad  (Mt 
by  tMO.OOO.OCO.  the  oommittaa 
"It  is  hliih  time  for  the  Treasury '. 
to  m ject  some  new  and  tr*<jre  egccHaa  ^ 
Ing  into  Its  bond  sales  prtxram  "• 

TtM  committee  reafllrmed  tts  beMi^  tn  aarr- 
Ings  bonds  "as  one  of  the  m»)ot  wmmam  at 
ftnanring  the  Nation's  defense  praipnHB  and 
aa  as  aSVcUve  weapon  against  tnfiatlon"  but 
aunaated  tbat  the  sticcesa  of  the  tuUes  peo- 
gxam  would  be  "detertnlned  by  it,s  quattty 
and  not  by  the  quanutv  of  mouey 
Into  tt." 
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Tn.r.    <)enae     'r    acT    Hxnple    fsumane    rnnma- 
^r-\- j'-p.n.  should  hav*  bsun   fuflkrwnr  -o  vm- 

"   ■   :.  '  \f     ?'  ,   K     v^ia-     -     -     ■■■   - 

.-     "■  !       .       .   '  .       "71  <;■■'"     V-.  ,:i...     -t-- 

.V.    1  sf  crt    .  .iim  "_aiy   xr-i   'sai'v .    x-u:u  its. 


did   ticit   hsTv   ucfeeta   but    the 
-■nade  no  arrempt  tto  oust  them. 
"The  -»j?ht  was  scaedtiied  at   14 

i:    Ttjea. 

T^p  tr^wd  Sei»«n  gathenng  ?anf 
'rar«ch"wn  anci  ijermme  more  -.innil^  a 
ptumec.  P^niiilv  ;t  went  cr^npipTrfy  (j't  oC 
Ijr.rt  I  -^r-itcesnan  sair  -Turned  thrrm^  a 
.:ne  ::  j!  ■•,ps  ir^Ke  -:ie  r.cn-riicX  dO^ES 
■itTTramed  mside. 

"I  ir:n  ■  ',ee  U4^w  those  pe«jpie  avoicted 
tKia^  aur-..  '  rjie  pijuociiiiui  joaeti.  "naey 
cT-n »'eti    jrur    xcm    umJtsr    eiu:n     .uier   fao   get 

F'jr.y  rmnuras  latsr  tJie  Loop  area  waa  bn 
by  ahHHMg  'iiunderst^nin  tJiat  :arQed  many 
of  dMaaakl!.     -.'.suje  X'  run  tor  aheiter 

X    vi.    .1     '..oi^ieu-!  aei.I-cut  lur  xitm 
ar     I    ;,_.■.    *:    Laree   t^eacera 


Septamber     ■?  — P'.irht     faaa 

tn  ^n-     r  -i^e  Foiton. 

S  koars  ^:.'.  re  tut*  -rtvt  at 

or    tne    Et:oinB(:rn» 

|«70U  avaiiu.aie  ocft- 

tasa  ■  T  TWl 

ICflO  aeata. 

12  — H^indrwds  ct 
V90  thea 
t  tar   mora 
tite  Itotnn- 


a« 
PMIaoeipQiA, 

vsitin^  tat    a 
pius  stauuUaf 

T    wher?  2  OCO  .leats 
*  la    i    davfl    aifo. 
p[r",<.  n -•■!«?!     W4>re    hiTWd 
£i.:iai.s   -Hud. 

-Mux  Mink. 
here,  said  a>- 
-Tor^nn   &|(tu 

■  aaar*.7   two 

lAda«er      Tba 

axctxrsooa 


xa. — Tba   Cciicuxy 


A  aowA    :t    8,000 
tibc  CeiiLury 

12. — Jb  <;rderiy  cruwd 

dfea  PU^usF  Theacar 

auhicaon- 


flRsa  are  men  toid 

to  referee  and 

taaetsall   the   dUcf 

Zi   dfw  r*v«alad 

pncb.     In  tha 

and    all    otber 

tiat   '.iiatxer.   th» 

iba-DB  and  H'ttla 

-:5ed 

2er.-:ng  ?ti  ^  beseftall. 

LQCernatlt7zi*l    poic    a^d 

na.     But  the  '.nSkaals  ara 

ad- T2iia    ta    Um    1iM»ixhf 

yaa  C!;ver  rir.g   a-pctntments  wth. 
and  '^a.<ut  tiisai  ca  the  pufiiic  a&  tiaa 
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last  moment — ostensibly  to  circumvent 
"fixing "—you  Invite  what  you  are  trying  to 
ivevtnt. 

If  you  have  eo  lUtle  conHdence  in  your 
U»t  of  referee*  and  judge* — get  a  new  list. 
In  England,  where  only  one  man— the  ref- 
•ree— decides  tbe  winner  of  a  prize  fight,  the 
^}4B<H^if  Are  annotincsed  long  before  the  first 
pong  sounds. 

MAN  OH  H»  urrrut  vr  picked  in  advancx 
That  used  to  be  the  custom  in  America. 
O«orge  Blake  was  brought  to  Cleveland  to 
work  the  atrtbUng-Schmeltng  bout.  His 
pfe— nni  wm  pubUelaed  almost  as  widely  as 
that  of  tlM  eontMrtants.  It  puU  a  man  on 
hu  mettle  to  be  choeen  In  advance.  If  you 
wish  to  "Hx"  a  Judge  or  an  ofBclal  under 
current  cloak-and-dagger  conditions  you 
merely  pick  a  weak  man  and  then  use  po- 
UUeal  clubhouse  preaetire  to  get  the  appolnt- 
■MBt  through  an  acquiescent  boxing  com- 
mSaston. 

Blake.  IncUentally.  rec#;lved  what  I  believe 
Is  the  largest  fee  ever  paid  a  referee — «2  500. 
I  covered  the  Qght  and.  as  I  recall.  Blal-.e 
Stopped  u  with  lew  than  a  hall  minute  to 
go  In  the  15th  and  flnal  round  He  gave  It 
to  Schmcllng  on  a  TKO.  It  was  the  correct 
move 

A  Judge  In  New  York  gets  $10  and  a  referee 
$25  when  recelptfi  are  $600  or  under.  The 
scale  jumps  to  li2&  for  the  Judge  and  $5C  for 
the  referee  when  the  receipts  range  from 
$2,000  to  $7,500 

Up  to  815.000.  the  mall  event  referee  re- 
cetvee  $75  ar.d  the  referee  for  supporting 
bouu.  $50.  The  normal  top  pay  for  a  referee 
Is  $200  In  a  show  drawing  between  $100,000 
and  $%}3.C00 

For  the  Turpln -Robinson  middleweight 
bout  tonight  the  commission  Is  empowered 
to  make  special  rates  for  ofBclala.  Based  on 
past  custom,  the  referee  tonight  probably 
will  receive  $260.  That  Is  the  pay  given  In 
all  world  heavyweight  title  bouts. 

Oood  ofDclals  should  be  selected,  those  who 
have  flawless  records  And  their  names 
should  be  given  out  long  in  advance 

I  am  Boy  Scout  enough  to  believe  that 
the  average  ofDclal  is  honest.  Some  com« 
up  with  weird  decisions  because  they  have 
an  antl-alu^er  fixation,  or  are  unconsciously 
prejudiced  against  cutey  boxers.  Others  are 
fooled  by  the  great  roar  of  the  crowd  rooting 
for  a  favorite.  Still  others,  for  all  their 
•xperlence.  get  panicky. 

I'll  never  forget  Ruby  Goldstein,  a  highly 
competent  man,  going  ail  to  pieces  in  the 
last  round  of  the  Fusari-Qraziano  fight. 
Rocky  pushed  Fusarl  into  a  ring  corner.  Jam- 
med his  head  under  the  top  strand,  practi- 
cally sat  on  Fusarl '8  knees  horseback  style, 
choked  him  by  pinching  his  Adam's  apple 
bstveen  his  thumb  and  mitt,  and  flogged 
him  with  his  right  hand 

Goldstein,  Instead  of  pulllug  off  Grazlano 
and  pen,»llzlng  him  for  his  multiple  fouls, 
stopped  the  fight  and  gave  it  to  Grazlano. 
That  was  nothing  short  of  sheer  panic.  Next 
day,  when  Ruby  saw  the  photos  and  Grazlano 
astride  his  struggling  victim,  he  shook  his 
head  •  •  •  '1  uouldnt  believe  it  hap- 
pened until  I  saw  the  pictures,"  he  muttered. 
I  think  the  referee  of  the  second  Pep- 
Sadler  fight  succumbed  to  stage  fright.  I 
prefer  to  think  that*  what  happei\ed.  As 
fcr  the  recent  Gavllan-Oraham  affair,  here 
&g  Ain  Is  a  referee.  Mark  Conn,  who  is  abso- 
lute.y  honest.  I  think  he  made  a  wrong 
guess  on  ihe  winner.  He  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  officials  who  put  a  high  premium  on 
spjectacular  light  punches  and  discount  un- 
spectacular but  damaging  body  blows. 

riGHTS  THAT  TISTEO  BCTEKEX'S   NKIW 

1  Often  wunder  what  seme  of  our  starry- 
eyed,  hysterical,  ptnnts-consclous,  Eagan- 
brlefed  babies  wou'cl  do  if  they  were  in  the 
ring  when  Mike  ODowd  knocked  out  Al 
McCoy  after  dooring  him  sev'en  tunes;  when 


Jess  Wlllard  was  floored  seven  times  In  tb« 
first  rouftd  by  Jack  Dempsey:  whsn  Louis 
Firpo  was  flcxM-ed  seven  tunes  In  the  first 
round  and  twice  in  the  scoasul  with  Dempsey 
sptlllng  through  the  ropss  Into  the  press  row 
as  an  added  charge;  wbsn  Carncra  was  on  the 
canvas  12  times  before  Baer  knocked  him  out 
in  the  eleventh? 

I  am  aware  of  modem  knockdown  rules 
but  nevertheless  there  have  been  exciting 
modern  bouts  with  the  tension  nuwattng 
until  every  man  in  the  house  seems  dMTfSd 
with  100.000  volts  of  electricity.  All  tliJs 
calls  lor  a  calm.  Judicial  mind,  a  referee  who 
will  not  be  fooled  by  a  Fancy  Dan  Uylng  back 
to  fight  the  last  10  seconds  of  each  round 
as  Willie  Pep  does.  It  calls  for  steel  nerves, 
sharp  eyes  and  the  knack  of  dcatng  ttM 
ears  to  the  roar  of  a  crowd  shrlektng  at  emmy 
move  of  Its  favorite  and  Ignoring  the  point 
scoring  of  the  rival  boxer. 

A  referee  should  be  discreet.  He  should  be 
cautious  and  keen  and  full  of  good  okl-fash- 
loned  horse  sense 

Hey,  you  know  what?  A  guy  like  that 
probably  doetnt  hang  arotmd  Just  any  old 
street  corner. 

(From   the   New   York   Dally   Mirror   ot 

September  6.  19511 

Blame  fo*  Ploeis'  Death  Shouu)  Be  E«»t 

To  TSACE 

(By  Dan  Parker) 

It  should  be  easy  for  the  district  at- 
torney's ofQce  and  the  boxing  coqanlsaton  to 
establlsla  responsibility  for  the  dcatb  at  boxer 
George  Plores  in  the  Investigations  these 
agencies  propose  to  make. 

Everyone  concerned,  of  course,  was  aware 
that  the  coromloslon  had  gone  on  record  last 
year  as  favoring  a  month's  lay-off  for  boxers 
after  a  knock-out — a  recommwMlatlon  that 
was  Ignored  twice  in  the  esse  of  Ficres.  who 
died  from  injuries  received  In  a  bout  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  August  29.  This  premise 
being  correct,  the  agent  who  booked  Flores 
for  the  Ill-fated  bout,  the  IBC  match- 
maker who  signed  him,  any  physician  who 
passed  him.  and  the  boxing  commission  rep- 
resentatives who  approved  of  the  match 
would  all  seem  to  be  culpable. 

The  frantic  attempts  to  cover  up  trails 
that  might  lead  to  the  guilty  ones  would  be 
ludicrous  If  the  whole  affair  wasn't  so  sordid. 
The  boxing  commission  says  Flores  had  no 
manager  of  record.  In  boxing  circles,  Llppy 
Breitbart  was  spoken  of  as  his  manager,  but 
was  said  to  be  fronting  for  a  Coney  Island 
gambler  None  of  the  several  seconds  who 
worked  behind  Flori;s  will  admit  he  was  the 
one  who  berated  the  victim  for  bis  poor 
showing  as  he  sat  dased  in  his  ccxntr  after 
being  counted  out.  Responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  match  Is  also  clouded  In  a  btlck- 
passlng  duel.  Billy  Brown,  the  MataUnt 
matchmaker,  reputedly  put  In  this  post  by 
Frankie  CartX)  and  Eddie  Coco,  dosed  the 
match,  but  Al  Weill  is  tlie  head  matchmaker 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  ap- 
proves of  all  oairings  made  by  his  depart- 
ment One  story  is  that  Weill  sought  this 
match  to  win  support  from  ths  "amateur 
managers'  bloc  "  in  the  Fight  Managers  OoUd. 
which  is  seeking  to  have  him  ousted  by  the 
IBC  There  are  four  subordinate  officials 
on  the  commission.  Executive  Secretary  Dan 
Dowd  and  Deputy  Commissioners  Jack  Dub- 
erstein,  Tony  Durso.  and  Ralph  Halpern.  who 
are  empowered  to  approve  bouts  and  one  of 
them  must  have  sanctioned  the  hasty  return 
match  with  Roger  Donoghue.  who  had 
knocked  out  Flores  at  White  Plains  on 
August   15. 

The  story  ,  Is  that  Dr.  Vincent  Nardtello, 
noting  irregularities  in  the  process  of  exam- 
ining Flores  for  the  Garden  match,  demand- 
ed that  his  record  card  t)e  produced  as  is 
required.  This  would  have  established  im- 
mediately that  Flores  was  Ineligible  for  the 
Garden  match  because  he  had  been  knocked 
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©♦t,  not  once,  birt  twice  wtthln  a 
aimonth.    When  the  card  wasat  fc 
ig.  It  Is  reported  that  Dr.  HanUeUo 
the  opinion  that  Places  sbould 

to  fight  tintll  be  had  rested  for  4 

itb.     But  the  vomdkeal  advisory  board! 

personnel   now  redaead  to  Dr.  Chsrief 

;Xo.    an    instmetor   In   rMttatagy    lit 

OoWwater  Memortel  HoaplUtf.  pMMd  ou 

boxer  ss  phyalcmlly  fit  bacvow  an  en- 

pbalograph  showed  no  evidence  erf  a  brail  i 

injury     The  final  link  to  th*  chain  ct  re- 

Fisiblttty  seems  to  have  been  forged  by  Xiu  < 
mg    iiiMiiiilminn    itself    which    spproved 
the    match.      Of    course,    no 
tiility  attaches  to  Jim  Norris, 
I^  B.  C.  since  he  is  a  mtlltotinatre 
man  and  In  the  builnw  strictly  fcr  i 
1$  reasons. 

I  Dr.  Muzzlcato  said  yesterday  that  Rorc  i 

^as   a   perfect  specimen   when   be   enter*  I 

me    ring    for   the    fatal    bout.     Praetlcall  r 

4very  fighter  who  Is  killed  in  the  rtng  lool* 

Uke  a  perfect  pbyateal  tpacftmaB  going  in.  hxM 

^ppling   muscles  and  a  sUas  waistline  ane 

$11   too  often   camouflage   for   a   brain    that 

1  as  been  damaged  by  repeated  head  t>lo^ 

Mch   this  delicate  organ  wasn't  built   t^ 

I  beorb.     Mo  one  sbould  know  better  thah 

])r.  MiXBEtcato  that  a  flfhter's  pbymkad  ap- 

learance  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  coii- 

Utlon   of    tiny    blood   vessels    In    his   bral  a 

hat  have  been  ruptxired  by  ptinches  to  ti;  e 

lead  and  this  would  be  paitlctilarly  true  -.  ( 

i    boxer   knocked    out    2    weeks    prevknal  r. 

knotber  point  that  should  be  obvious  Is  U»  t 

>r.  Muateato  isnt  able  to  funrtVwi  all  t  y 

ilmself  as  a  medical  adviaary  board.    Oo^ - 

(  mor  Dewey  should  either  reappoint  the  elgl^t 

tther  members  whose  terms  have  run  o^t 
nd  guarantee  them  against  interference 
Ixixing  racketeers,  boxing  commtssioo 
ionpel  and  promoters,  or  abolish  the 
I   Now.  If  someone  will  potir  all  the 
Wash  into  the  East   Rirer.  which  needs 
tMuUy.  tiie  investigations  may  ptoceed 
for  once,  come  up  with  a  finding  other 
ihe  stereotyped:  "Vo  negligence  indicated. 
I   Washington  and  Baltimore  papers  report- 
that  several  Influential  racing  men  have  ^- 
proached  Georce  Mahooey.  former 
^f  the  Maryland  SUte  Racing 
bnd  sounded  him  out  on  his  avallabtltty  ttr 
the  post  of  "Twrt  Caar."    The  story  la  th^t 
recent  revelations  about  Jockey  rings,  MUlfd 
%o  what  the  Kef  auver  investigations  bronnt 
but   about   tleups  between  racing  and  ^e 
lunderworld.  have  alarmed  same  of  the  turf's 
Important  people  and  they  have  decided  th^t 
what  the  dear  old  game  needs  is  s  czar  w>o 
will  make  e  /eryone  toe  the  mark.    I 
George's  name   was  sxutthmui  to  all 
track  owners  becatise  he  had  conunitted  t^e 
imforgivable    stn    of    taking    action    sgalnat 
horse  doping  instead  of  following  the  time- 
honored  procedure  of  refusing  to  acl 
edge  Its  existence  or  covering  up  any 
that  accidently  caase  to  light. 

If  racing  fans  were  permitted  to  elect  I 
jcsar.  Mahoney  would  probably  win 

ly.  as  he  is  the  only  racing  comm^- 
I*ve  ever  encctintered  who  bad  th$ir 

tteresta.   rather   than   those  o<   the 
and  influential  opoators.  at 
;Raclng  has  more  supervising  bodies  than 
.own  btireaucratic  Government,  all  of 
iengaged  in  fulsomely  praising  the  game 
khemselves.  and  b«rating  anyoiM  who 
ja^pee  that  a  parl-mutuel  machine  Is 
jgreateat  gift  to  humanity.     If  the  sport  I 
threatened    by    adverse    Isgistetlon — and! 
leant  imagine  the  States  which  are  partn^ 
In  this  fat  racket  passing  laws  that  would 
down  their  sucker  money  reventie — the 
ous  mutual  admiration  groups  which 
rule  the  turf  wouldn't  be  of  much  help. 
jthey    slways    proceed   on   the   theory   t2 
{there's  nothing  wrong  with  raeluf:  that  t|ie 
ifault  is  with  thoae  who  crttldw  It. 

In  such  s  situ:  tion.  George  Itehoaey, 
stands  for  turf  reform  and  who  has  ent 
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because    power    la    directed    backward 
structures  at  th*  bitse  ^  ihitt  brain. 


bests  comparable  to 


wocaA 
4.  Taptng  «( 
knuckle  patate  to 
countries    and 


fffkom   the    New    York    World-I 
September  7.  tMI] 

Ex-Rofe  MD 


Waldi  Tks  Cmmmittte 


incredtMe  sums,  on   a 

comirerelai   enterora 

Meet  ]mp<-;rtant  to  employee  morate.  how- 
evvr  IS  the  prov-tatoc  covering  approSBtmcwt 
of  paitm.iaters.  C^ai-.didates  now  take  dvtl 
ttmc»  exams,  and  the  names  of  the  three 
bishest  are  sent  u>  Ute  Poitniaxter  OencraJ. 
He  aeiffrta  one  came,  sends  tt  to  the  aenate 
lor  conflnnatioc  Ana.  that's  were  the  poU- 
tla  eoBies  In.  Unlcn  that  name  i«  ecu- 
nected  with  the  party  m  power,  the  Senate 
ur^aily  refuses  to  confirm  and  *^*t  Civil 
Semce  for  aaocner  n^xne. 

The    Hoover    C'jmmiaaion.    with    mtifct#^ 
said   t:ts»   pr»<rt»ce   "created   a  po- 
barner  tc  pramouon  withu:  ttae  (pos- 
tal) semce  and  thue  depriveo  it  of  a  great 
tve  to  da  aood  work." 
''s  bCn  TBiB0««s  Senate   confirmatMxs 
procedxffe. 

that  pouucians  enjoy  clcaa- 

tce   way   sraail    bc^ys  cn)oy 

oentiist.     But  let  the  comnUttae 

vacaQ    two   recent    malodta^    in    the    puhtle 

the  eaie  at  poertmaxtemmpB  m  Mto- 

tnc    shansetese    post-oflkce   pay- 

im  Boston:  there  are  itmits  to 

wiU  tolerate. 

or    rejeciion    of    the   iiikca 
breach  Uiat  loteruice. 


oat  to  M« 
>t  MaAMBBqtare  Garden, 
ma  apiMJtotad  to  head  the 
newly  created  medical  beard  In  late  IMI. 
With  the  dttat  oOmt  iiiliifi.  be 
out  a  set  a<  zaeomaaaaAtlaBa  to 


Cr  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  snw  TcaaL 

Df  THS  BOOflB  OP  HKBBBrrATTVES 

Tftsrsday,  SegUwtbn  2«.  19il 

Mtm.  ar.  OEORGF.  Mr  Speatef.  un- 
der iiMHfimms  cousem  tc  rerlje  and  ex- 
tend my  remarts  in  ttw  ^irtrrftT  of  tbe 
RKan.1  inciijcie  an  editooi 
in  todny't  Washio^ion  Tte0 
M-  Speaker,  the  present 
pottBusters  bt  ov  N*ti^'s  CapKM  bw 
pnwd  bejruul  fli^  AmIov  6f  <lpvlit  ttMi4 
be  taken  oat  of  poU- 
•ndflor  aXL 
The 

for  tbe 


?9eeJ  for  Morafity  'm  At  latenal  R 


The  low  point  was 


waeh  an  attack  cannot  aSect  President 
Hoova  in  any  vay.  but  it  certainly 
po^ila  v>  tbe  smail-mindedneaa  and 
vitnperatiTe  skill  of  snne  adnuiu 
tiOB.  appomteca. 

WsTtst  TKB  Ooanatns 


It    to 

with  aaeaaaaiy  precautions 
"^ow  are  fOfu  sotac  to 
ends  if  somcoBe  bas  to  be 

tbe  crowdr*    E» 


(The  back  of  noree'  head   htt   the  rtzHt 
Hoar  sQttdiy  w^m  be  laB.) 

s.  mm 


to   protect 

and    reduce 

Cbln -£?'..«' k- 
lithal 


sod 

I  U  the 

win  try  to  km  tbe  b« 

to  the 

ot  Iferth  Dakota. 
T  of 
clear,    up 

Uie  CStrarns  Oam^Attte  for  tbe 
It  has  the  backhig  of  tba 
Poet  OBoe  Department  irself.  the  CSvll  Serv- 
ice OosnmiasioE  and.  of  ccmrse  es-Pn-vident 
Baoaer.  The  lui:  covering  Uiis  reconimen- 
datl'-n  ar.d  tEcJudir.g  ether  pcst-C'Qce  re- 
frrms  was  Introdtired  by  Senator  Azxxt*. 
Rt'oubllcan.  of  Vermort 

T>.^  '.!tai  aim  oS  *)•>*  bUl  is  sUapiy  to  put 
■•:''!     states    Poet 


N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

cr  KzasAsaLa 

Df  THI  HOCSI  CF  REPRE5ENT.%'nVBS 

Thursday.  September  20.  19S1 

Ur.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Older  leave  to  ejitend  and  re- 
rcBMbika»  1  would  like  to  include 
an  editcxlal  wbicb  in  itself  points  to  tbe 
need  of  morality  in  the  Interna]  Rerenoe 
BureaiL 

As  a  member  of  a  Ways  and  Means 
SabeoaaBttte«  investigating  the  Bureau's 
acticttties.  I  was  shocked  at  some  oC  tbe 
Tcvdauocs  ve  received  during  our  recent 
aecCinK  in  Nrv  York.  Wltb  taxes  at 
an  all-;.ime  high,  the  American  peopim 
▼ill  DOC  ■  ..i:T  by  while  influence  is 
by  our  tax  collectors  in  obtaining 
to  operate  this  Govemaenk 
kind  of  deals  that  have  been  re- 
petted  to  have  oeen  gcini;  on  In  Nev 
York,  Boston.  St  Louis,  and  San  Prau- 
Cisco  revt'ntie  offices,  is  sbameftiL  I  warn 
tbat  if  ail  the  in^tience  peddlers  are  not 
tluued  oQt  of  these  oflBces.  we  may  have 
a  tez^Htyers'  revolt  in  this  cotmtry  and 
flie  fravltj  of  such  an  act  could  result 
in  a  natSonal  «Ksaster 

I  inciade  with  these  remarks  the  ed:- 
torial  from  tbe  Christian  Science  M<mu- 
tor  of  TuesdiiT.  September  18. 1951; 
PaTnatsr  or  ScATtaai. 


without  ae»  scandals 

of   Intemai   Bc-recue. 

to   ft  as  the  Bureau   of   Internal 

itrttenri«as  is  un)\;stisacl.    It  is  unfair  to  the 

aaajortsf  af  baawst  a.^  able  pubtle  serranu 

But  the  Biuitiplying  reports 

at  toMStataidkias.  tr^mL  and  ex'jotiMm  by  bu- 

across  the  ccuctrr  point  op  the 

fcr  a  more  drastic  cleaa-op  than 

It  Trurca.c  ojls  yri  ordered. 

IndJctjarnt  of  Dents  W.  Detaney.  former 

coHsctoral  the  pan  of  Bostoa.  for  aiieeed  ac- 

t  at  brfbas  atSds  one  xuan  to  the  sorrj 
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lUt  The  public  •hould  not  convict  any  of  the 
ftccuMd  before  they  have  had  a  fair  trial. 
But  in  several  ca««8.  even  where  no  Illegality 
ha«  boen  proved,  unethical  conduct  Is  ad- 
muied  or  established  by  strong  evidence. 
The  peddling  of  personal  or  political  influ- 
ence forma  a  ^»att«rn  repeated  so  often  &s  to 
bet'ome  n:K>noionou» — and  extremely  ugV^.- 

The  caAe  of  William  M  Boyle,  chairman 
of  the  Demticratlc  National  Committee,  fits 
Into  this  pattern  He  ha«  admitted  serving 
briefly  aa  counsel  for  American  Llthofold 
Corp  but  haa  denied  helping  it  obtain  a 
loan  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. Now  an  ofBclal  of  the  firm  testifies  that 
Mr  Boyle,  while  unpaid  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee,  helped  arrange  an  Interview 
for  Uthofold  ofBclaU  with  the  RFC's  Chair- 
man. 

A  number  of  officials  have  been  fired  or 
•uapended— §lnce  the  Kefauver.  Fulbrlght 
and  other  investigating  committees  got  on 
the  trail  But  Mr.  Truman  still  appears  to  b« 
giving  more  heed  to  his  political  buddies  like 
Chairman  Boyle  than  to  outraged  citizens. 

Making  an  appointment  may  or  may  not 
involve  pressure.  Mr  Boyle  should  have 
hi-,  day  In  court.  Yet  his  connection  with 
Uthofold  throws  a  shadow  on  him  as  a 
counselor  of  the  President.  For  this  com- 
pany's story  gets  more  unsavory  the  further 
It  Is  unrolled.  One  phase  of  its  activities 
alone  must  set  some  limd  of  record.  This 
la  Its  remarkable  penchant  for  intimate  re- 
lations with  employees  or  former  employees 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

One,  a  former  chief  of  the  alcohol  tax  unit 
In  Nev  York,  solicited  orders  for  Llthofold 
from  liquor  Arms  under  his  Jurisdiction. 
Another,  while  chief  collector  In  St.  Loula. 
took  a  lUely  part  in  Uthofold  affairs  and 
had  some  interesting  relations  with  RFC. 
Two  other  bureau  men  became  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  printing  company. 

Out  In  California  two  bureau  officials  were 
Indicted  for  selling  worthless  copper  com- 
pany stock  to  individuals  seeking  favors  In 
connection  with  Income  taxes.  A  third  was 
flred  under  charges  of  an  even  more  smelly 
hold-up.  Reports  of  other  cases  continue 
to  roll  In. 

The  latest  Involve  one  former  Bureau 
chief  and  four  other  polUlclans  from  Mis- 
souri Senator  John  J.  Williams  declares 
they  took  .American  taxpayers  for  a  ride  cost- 
ing $362,000.  That  was  the  profit  made  out 
of  a  little  deal  with  two  Government  agen- 
cies. They  rented  storage  space  from  the 
War  Assets  Administration  for  $20,000  and 
leased  it  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  11382  000  , 

Public  wrath  should  Insure  unrelenting  In- 
vestigation and  effective  prosecution  of  every 
punishable  oJTense  In  this  amazing  chain. 
But  more  is  requlr!?d.  The  President  should 
abandon  his  tolerance  of  laxity  and  root 
out  the  moral  rottenness  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  law.  Som;e  of  this  decay  is  due 
to  long  incumbency  by  one  party.  But  some 
comes  from  the  fact  that  tax  collectors'  Jobs 
have  too  often  been  prize  plums  on  the  pa- 
tronage tree  Both  parties  have  had  a  hand 
in  that  practice;  both  should  take  a  hand 
in  ending  It 


Times    of    today.    September    20.    1951, 
should  prove  of  interest  to  Members: 
Israel  Nkkds  Hxlp 

The  political  difDcultles  of  Premier  Ben- 
Ourion  in  trying  to  form  a  government  in 
Israel  are  matched  by  the  economic  difficul- 
ties facing  the  state  itself.  Despite  a  moet 
rigid  austerity  regime  that  has  banned  the 
Importation  of  all  luxuries  and  even  some 
near  necessities.  Israel  baa  an  overwhelm- 
ingly adverse  balance  <rf  payments.  This 
situation   is   due   to  the  continuing   flow  of 

Immigrant*  that  has  more  or  less  doubled 
the  population  of  Israel  in  the  past  3  years 
and  is  still  going  strong. 

This  population  growth  represents  a  great 
potential  asset;  but  for  the  present  It  consti- 
tutes a  heavy  drain  on  the  country's  economy 
because  most  of  the  immigrants  nowadays 
are  poverty-stricken  refugees  from  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  north  Africa.  Furthermore. 
Israel  itself  has  been  an  undeveloped  land 
for  centuries  and  does  not  possess  the  eco- 
nomic strength  necessary  to  support  the 
newcomers  until  they  can  support  them- 
selves Therefore,  all  of  Israel's  energy 
(apart  fron-  that  diverted  to  military  ptir- 
poses  to  ward  off  possible  Arab  attack )  la  now 
being  devoted  to  building  up  the  capital 
resources  of  the  country  and  to  expanding  its 
productivity,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  standard  of  living  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  Immediate  future. 

The  peculiar  problems  facing  Israel  have 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Oon- 
gTuss  in  the  Mutual  Security  bill  that  is  now 
In  conference.  A  special  authorization  of 
$50,000,000  has  been  voted  by  both  Houses 
for  the  reftef  of  immigrant  refugees — 
matching  a  similar  sum  Included  for  Arab 
refugees  In  the  countries  neighboring  Israel. 
In  addition,  Israel  will  receive  a  share — in 
the  neighborhood  of  $20.000,000 — of  the  gen- 
eral economic  aid  authorized  for  the  Middle 
East.  The  Export- Import  Bank  has  allo- 
cated a  total  of  $135,000,000  to  Israel,  but 
the  principal  source  of  funds  for  Israel's  nec- 
essary^^^ital  development  Is  the  $500,000.- 
000  bond  issue  now  being  floated  privately 
in  the  United  States.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  bonds  will  go  toward  expansion 
of  the  potash,  textile,  chemical,  building  and 
other  iDdustries  as  well  as  to  irrigation, 
transportation,  communications,  and  electric 
power  projects. 

From  the  outset  the  United  States  has  had 
a  friendly  feeling  toward  Israel  as  a  genu- 
inely democratic  nation  that  can  be  a  force 
for  stability  and  progress  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  also  proved  our  good  will  toward  the 
Arab  world  many  times  over;  and  If  friend- 
liness toward  Israel  means  hoetillty  to  the 
Arab  states  that  is  only  because  the  Arabs 
would  have  It  so.  It  Is  to  our  Interest  that 
a  peaceful  relationship  be  established  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  neighbors,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  that  cannot  be  achieved  once 
the  neighbors  realize  that-  Israel  Is  here  to 
8t«y. 

i 


Tkc  Arab  States  uid  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr    JAVrrs.     Mr.   Speaker,  the   ap- 
pended editorial  from   the   New  Yorlc 


Broadcast  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concerts  and  Cultural  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1951 

Mr.  ^LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Boston  FM  Station  Opens 


October  6:  Six  Colleges  and  Symphony 
Rack  It,"  putillabed  in  the  New  York 
Thmes  of  SeiTtcmlwr  20.  1951  That  14 
tEetype  of  thing  which  is  very  encourag- 
itt«  by  way  of  an  educational  program  oit 
tlie  radio,  and  I  hope  the  same  thing  m&l 
be  possible  on  television.  I  have  joined 
in  a  resolution  with  three  other  Senai 
tors,  to  try  to  see  that  a  stiltable  freqtien* 
cy  is  held  open  on  television  to  mak^ 
possible  the  same  accomplishment  oi> 
television  as  has  been  realized  on  thf 
mdio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articU 
i^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort^ 
9s  follows: 

qoCToit  FM  ©ranoH  Oram  Octomb  8;  8ii 
CouxcB  ami  Stxphoitt  Back  It  I 
19. — A  powerful  noni 
rMllo  station  featurii\g  "llvef 
programs  of  Boston  Symphony  Oretacscri  k 
(fnieerts  and  of  cultural  programs  pftnidw  1 
Ity  Greater  Boston  univeraities  and  college  i 
♦ill  begin  broadcasting  here  October  6. 

Ralph  Lowell,  trustee  of  Lowell  Institute. 
l|nnounced  tonight  that  the  station.  WOB^ 
Would  present  on  Its  initial  broaxlcast  th^ 
tnt  Ssttirday  evening  perfiprmance  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  seventy-first  season.  I 
The  orchestra  is  affiliated  in  the  new  vert- 
fure  with  LoweU  Institute  and  the  six  Bo^ 
^n  universities  and  colleges  that  have  been 
tiembers  of  the  Lowell  Institute  CooperativJB 
broadcasting  Council  since  it  was  organizeil 
in  1940  to  promote  adxilt  educaUon  by  radio 
tnd  television  in  the  New  England  area.  Th(e 
f>artlcipating  schools  are  Harvard.  Bostoii 
College.  Boston  nniversity.  Mwswrhusetis 
Institute  of  Technology,  NortlMastem  Uni- 
versity, and  Tufts  College. 

station  WGBH.  with  studios  In  Sympboniy 
Ball.  wlU  operate  at  89.7  megacycles  en  ttle 
fU  band  on  channel  209.  with  ao.OOO  wat^ 
effective   radiated  power. 

Mr.  Lowell  said  t^e  programs  would  la- 
clude  "regular  courses  recorded  in  the  class  - 
rooms  of  colleges  and  untvcnttles:  fonnns  on 
world  affairs  •  •  •;  comprehensive  inter- 
pretation of  news  and  evenu  by  faculty  spf - 
clalists:  full-length  drama:  •  •  •  educa- 
tional programs  from  other  colleges  arid 
universities  throxighout  the  country;  arid 
special  features  from  the  British  Kriadcmst- 
tng  Corp..  Radio-diffusion  FTan^alsc.  the  Ca- 
Siadian  Broadcasting  Corp..  and  otlier  inter- 
Siational  broadcasting  servtces.** 

Parker  Wheatley.  who  has  been  director  Of 
the  Lowell  Institute  CooperaUve  Broadcast- 
ing Council  since  its  iiipinlltliiii  wtn  aerfe 
fas  general  manager  of  the  station.  Mr. 
fWheatley  said  that  the  Boston  SympiMmy 
programs  would  not  be  fed  to  any  FM  nejt- 
work  reaching  the  New  York  area. 

Tape  recordings  wlU  be  made  of  a  numblw 
of  educational  programs  for  broadcast  oiier 
New     Tork's     municipaUy-owned     statlpii 
C. 


rWNYC 


Ab  OUod   Who  Didn't   Need  a  Johasaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

(W  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVHI 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  add  oaie 
more  to  the  long  list  of  'get  rich  quiok" 
l»ys  who  flourished  under  *lr.  TnimaO's 
regime.  In  TTew  York,  a  gentleman 
named  Olson  managed  to  gefl  »l0Bg  v(ry 
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weXl  without  JdtaBMB.    As 
perri^ar  of  ttw  AleatK>l  Tax  Onlk. 
to  cara  a  good  deal  of 

bi  a  year  and  a  half,  by 
"^dtag  BOthtut  in  parOcaJar." 

Mr.  Olaoo's  story  ts  pn  iztteresUnc 
hiMXanr fodeed.  Bew^flrakani 
caDactar  of  tttfrmal  ievcme  in  Break- 
lyn.  He  reaigned.  and  s^abaavatBtij 
aumiiiitad  IB  tba  Aleekol  Tax  TMtt 
In  ttaia  jIhbbbiiI  apot.  be 
tnitlrinan  who  was  fisted  in  the 
Ortae  rinmBrit.t<^  hj>uT*nq»  as  a 
of  Vtaok  CoBtrno  to  retain  a  nqoor  deal- 
er's peratft  for  Buatlis  after  it  was  to 
IwTe  bem  itfohwi 

No  less  lntnraUm  was  Mr.  Oiaonls 
ttBOHMfie tone  Job.  He  said  OMt 
hs  spent  oidly  sobm  3  or  3  hours  a  dsj 
bccaoae  he  thought  "If  I  put  in  an  S-bonr 
day.  I  vooid  Jost  bo  botttes  in.  X  don't 
know  what  dae  I  veqid  do.  caceept  sit 
arouDd.'* 

Before  lie  flniiftMd  with  iua  'variooa 
Jobs.  Mr.  Olsin  fand  tied  m>  vtth  a  wtne 
tried  to  get  into  a  telerislaa 

run  by  ttx  CoateOo  pal.  and  otber- 
io  occKpy  hlMealf  gntn- 
fnDy.  Wonder  tf  Mr.  Tniman  would  say 
lie  earned  his  salary. 


Traraaa  Say*  Budget  Oppoaeatt  Are 
Irnoraat 


TIk  St.  LawTcace  Seaway 


SospeatioB  of  Import  Duties  on  Ziac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CUWWCIICLT 

HI  THB  B0U8B  OT  BKPfUBKBTATIVKS 

Th-mrtdaw.  September  20.  1951 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
introdueinc  a  bill  to  prorkle  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  import  ddtiM  oa  ikH;  I  wish 
to  can  to  ttie  attfntluH  of  Cosspeas  the 
need  of  this  metal  for  the  TWitVF»*«n  de- 

We  an  realize  that  recent  atrlkeB  re- 
sulted in  a  decline  in  ilnmwrtk  ecvper 
proditction.  Copper  is  now  in  ^lort  sop> 
ply  because  ot  its  Task  use  in  defense 
work.  The  strike  whkli  farther  cut  the 
supply  has  yet  to  be  settied  finally.  Tet 
we  have  every  assurance  that  copper  pro- 
dnetton  WlU  be  maintained  wttti  a  rCBiilt- 
ant  increase  in  the  amount  aTaOalile  for 
Indnstriid  use.  Copper,  the  main  com- 
ponent (tf  tarauH.  is  needed  as  never  be- 
fore. Coapeaa  has  in  every  aray  en- 
its   production,  especially  by 

the  daty  on  imports. 

WHhuut  a  corollary  supply  of  zinc,  the 
aTallabte  copper  win  not  be  fabricated 
into  brass  prodocts.  And  line  is  not  now 
available  in  suiBeient  quantity.  The  do- 
prodoeersare  not  alile  tofiU  the 
MakeiBq«bTo<  the  FMerai  de- 
fense ageiMlfs  to  receive  confirmation  of 
thia  atatsmeat  We  need  then,  to  en- 
roBMe  the  taporUtioB  of  atne  by  sus- 
PfiwnnK  the  import  tax  now  levied.  This 
Is  not  propoeed  to  be  done  for  longer  than 
3  years  or  the  duration  of  the  nattoswl 


In  the  pnoeeafxiK  of  brass.  30  tons  of 
sine  are  needed  to  combine  with  10  tons 
ef  copper  for  IM  tons  of  the  llidshed 
brass.  Without  sine,  brass  prodnetion 
wmfUter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BLNDER 


IN  THS  BOOB  Cr  ILUHUUrTATiyB 
Thmrwdmw.  SepUmber  i3.  1951 

Itr.  BBCDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Tm- 
wttm'u  latest  eontribution  to  the  national 
welfare  is  a  brilliant  oratorical  effort  re- 
ciSinc  that  *X>v  hodvet  is  as  tight  and 
■oBd  aa  we  eaa  make  tt."  that  thoae  who 
crittelK  it  are  spreadlnc  BdsinrorBatiOD 
oat  of  ignorance  or  with  mahce  afore- 
thootfit  or  to  frighten  voters. 

Thia  species  of  naasecaOing  is  part  of 
the  snse  propofanda  teehnigf  which 
the  PrHUeat  vttHHd  te  the  IMMV  red- 
herring  epiaode.  when  tie  labded  the 
Whittaker  Otamhers- Alger  Hiss  revela- 
tions as  nnnsensf.  Surely,  no  man  in 
pnbhe  ofllee  with  any  real  aspnetattan 
of  the  responsibilities  iawtired  hi  lUs 
position  wouki  attempt  to  assert  that 
any  govcmmem  bwdcei  is  tight  and 
sohd.  MooAdalesarartBttedabadtet 
arfaidb  did  not  allow  room  for  eliminat- 
ing some  Itema.  Gectaioijr.  no  public 
dBdal  since  the  '-■'■"■'■■f  of  the  New 
Deal  ever  did.  He  \;ould  be 
from  the  society  of  his  f  dlow 
if  he  dared. 

This  effort  to  sileDice  criticism  of  the 
fantastic  spending  poiiciea  Of  the  adBia- 
Istratkm  will  fan  harateasly  to  the 
gnwmd.  of  conrse.  in  the  light  of  the 
Hoover  CammlssiaB'a  factually  docu- 
mented data  and  the  dally  evklenee  of 
loafing  in  virtually  every  Government 
Msatmf  from  WMMlflon  to  Hawaii. 
But  the  people  of  oar  eountiy  must  de- 
cide for  them-w^ves  how  long  they  will 
continue  to  permit  their  tax  doOaxs  to  be 
expended  try  men  who  resent  honest 
critkisBi  snd  dismiss  every  effort  to  sa;Te 
government  funds  as  malicious. 


Rke  lUttle  aad  tke  Red  Weil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 


DV  THB 

WednetOmt,  ScpCeaiber  19,  19S1  . 

Mr.  SnCMTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Woono.  norteeast  Korea,  last  fall,  a  sign 
read.  **Ooautttmism — higheat  form  of  de- 
mocracy.** In  a  Hamhimg  prison  yard. 
75  miles  farther  north,  the  i^xrase  was 
practiced  as  follows: 

One  by  one.  150  Korean  men  and 
women  stepped  to  the  edge  of  an  open 
wen.  hands  tied  behind  back.  Each  in 
turn  staBBped  forward,  men  with  bullet 
in  kAck  of  head,  women  with  skulls 
crashed  by  atone  bkows.  The  open  sUe 
of  a  hose  broom  rice  kettle  sealed  the 
red  welL         ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  w^ccifs:?* 

at  SB  tttuam  of  the  u.vittd  statis 
mtaf.  September  21,  1951 

Mr.  WILJBY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
Biy  hand  a  very  wrtftmr  article  wntten 
by  the  iflwtlinalilMil  pott  director  cf  the 
dty  of  MOwaokee.  Hoil  Harrv  C. 
BrockeL  This  article,  published  m  Gov- 
ernment Service  magartne  in  its  Septem- 
ber tflU  ianie.  ibauilBa  tarieny  but 
deaitr  ttw  ease  for  eoMpiition  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seavay. 

I  ask  BBaaiBBOBB  conaent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  pelnfeed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rscoto.  and  that  it  be  followed  by 
two  atnught-ahoatlBg  editorials  fr(xn 
tbe  MBwoiBae  Ansnal.  a  Icng-iime 
champion  oC  this  ?reat  project. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooas.  as  follows: 

(FkooK  Oowxmcnt  Ssmee  at  Avtgust  lOal] 

Bsw  lavs  roa  Mttmau.  vt  8r.  Lawuuicx  Ska- 
«*v — JE^Huacr  XmrmAHx;   Gkxat   Tsnxcs 
Imosnnr.  Tbab* 

(By  H.  C.  Crockel) 

ra'i  most 
fcU.    engi- 
buriiMM  ISMMSB  haT«  emphatl- 
to  taa  qawttoD:  s:iouid 
tlw  at.  iMmwrnaem  way  b«  tanni. .'     Taougn 

n  loo    o<    Oc 
died  la  Con- 
it  that  the  aea- 
way  win  be  buUt  ws— By. 

tica  oC  svcey  ftaaMeaS  rtaea  Tait,  ncom- 
■BcaOad  tbm  project  urgaotty  to  Congress. 
Twenty  tflttngiifatfixt  Sanaton  of  battk  sia.-or 

11. 
the  aea- 

pr'J^rajn 

M  that  nations 

cievelop 

d    imoma- 

to    prove    tiaat 

to  itrpugtb- 

acbie»« 

c*  be- 

BJ3d 

Tho  BC  Law- 
Is  tiM  gioalast  jindsvolopcd  soc?ce  of 

amused 
Q(  our  !..iiur« 
Pree- 
tiat  our 
wbol*  ■'*""'^T**  aad  military  luiure  requires 
fwtlMr  OnotopoMnS  of  our  powar  resources. 
tnrlwaag  tba  vast  pefesaMal  csMtgy  cf  the 
St. 
TiM  fitatss  boiOtlBg  thr  Gkaat  Lakes  want 

By 
ftnto  lake 

porta,  ma  wort  funs  and  tndartrtes  wlU  be 
abte  to  on  ctoeap  wattr  tc^Mportauon  on  a 
acate  hitlMrto  tHpoHSMo.  iBdnatrr  m  Um 
Gnat  LafeiB  bMla  oeiUa  taaport  raw  materials 

■***"**■§  a  aBact  walsv  bavl  tor  a  c«uy  rail 

win  be  abl*  to  tap  xmw  — rtola  atooML 

Tbere  is  Both>n(f  new  or  cxperlaMBtal  In 
tbm  seaway  pioject.  For  more  tban  a  ctatmg. 
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Great  Lates  ix>rls  hn\e  been  engaged  In  di- 
rect tr«d«  with  Europe  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  -Between  1020  and  15>40.  a  aub- 
•tanttal  ahlpplng  trade  developed  between 
Imkm  porta  and  northern  European  harbora  In 
■pit*  of  the  handicap  of  the  preaent  14-foot 
OUUU  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Briefly 
taterruptfld  by  World  War  II.  direct  steanaahlp 
— nH*a  b*;w«*n  tb*  Great  Lakes  and  Europe 
b«v«  been  raauncd  on  a  trcmendoualy  ex- 
p»Dded  scale,  with  slz  ocean  ateatnshlp  Unea 
r^ularly  tngaged  Jn  the  trade  and  with  cloae 
to  100  oc«aD  BalUngs  scheduled  for  1951. 

Chicago,  liilwatikee.  Detroit.  Cleveland. 
Toledo.  Toronto  and  Montreal  are  now  served 
r«rularly  by  thee*  Important  services,  with 
other  porta  of  call  Included  as  cargo  movt- 
aent  warrants. 

The  hlttory  of  the  now  well-established 
Bblpplng  aervice  between  lalce  porta  and  over- 
mm»a  d««ttnattons  proves  beyor.d  doubt  tbe 
Urg*  trclgbt  aavlnga  poaalble  by  usse  of  direct 

itaunen.  wblcii  eliminate  transshipment 
chargca  at  seaboard  ports  and  costly  rail  hauls 
to  and  from  the  Interior. 

The  Bt.  Lawrence  l«  not  an  inland  water- 
Way  or  an  arttflclal  wateru-ay— it  Is  a  natural 
highway  Into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  It 
to  baate  in  water  tranaporUilon  that  shlpa 
will  penetrate  inland  as  far  as  possible  before 
discharging  cargo.  Ttila  Is  proved  by  the  In- 
land location  of  many  great  seaports,  and  by 
ocean  shipping  operations  a  thousand  or 
more  miles  inland  on  rivers  such  as  the  Yang- 
tae  and  the  Amazon.  A  single  factor — the 
raplda  In  the  St  Lawn-ence  between  Ogdens- 
burg  ansd  Montreal — has  obstructed  tbia 
principle  of  water  transportation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  These  rapids  are  now  passable  by 
loclts  only  14  feet  deep  and  a«0  feet  long, 
which  linitt  the  size  ol  shlpa  using  tbe  route 
to  those  dimensions. 

The  project  thus  contemplates  nothing 
but  a  modernization  of  an  existing  trans- 
portation route.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
2.400-mlle  sailing  distance  between  Mil- 
waukee ard  the  Atlantic  Is  now  fully  avail- 
able  for   deep-draft   shlpptnv?. 

The  coat  of  the  engineering  works  In 
the  8t.  Lawrence  River  will  be  shared  by 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  State 
-of  New  York.  The  net  cost  of  the  project 
to  the  National  Government  will  be  a  little 
more  than  $300,000,000.  or  about  one  average 
day's  war  expenditure  during'  World  War  11. 
This  nominal  expenditure  Is  economically 
Justified  by  tremendous  potential  savings  In 
freight  charges  and  electric  power  rates. 
The  Department  of  Commerce,  as  recently  as 
December  1948.  estimated  that  trafSc 
through  the  seaway  including  both  general 
ewrgo  and  bulk  freight  would  range  Itom 
67.000.000  to  84.000.000  tons  a  year. 

Tbe  Department  of  Commerce  estimated 
that  freight  savings  of  $7  to  $10  a  ton  could 
rMdtly  be  derived  on  shipments  moving  from 
onraraeaa  to  Lake  Michigan  ports,  even  allow- 
tnc  for  St.  Lawrence  seaway  tolls  on  the 
basis  of  a  1.25  a  ton.  Even  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  preaent  14-foot  draft  operations,  limit- 
ing ocean  carriers  to  about  1600  tons  of 
cargo  west  of  Montreal,  net  freight  savings  of 
15  to  910  a  ton  have  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated by  the  use  of  existing  services. 

Aside  from  the  seaway's  economic  value, 
another  f.actor  of  even  greater  importance 
Is  the  future  security  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Before  World  War  II,  our  mil- 
itary leader*  urged  the  completion  of  the 
project  for  the  national  defense.  Shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  Congress  that,  from 
cur  experience  In  World  War  II,  the  project  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  national  security 
as  a  shipbuilding  res^mrce.  as  an  additional 
transportation  facility,  and  as  a  new  source 
of  power 

It  Is  a  national  misfortune  that  the  sea- 
way WU5  not  developed  before  World  War  II. 


With  It.  Midwest  Industry  and  agriculture 
could  have  made  a  more  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort,  and  much  money 
and  perhaps  many  lives  could  have  been 
saved. 

Our  wartime  shipbuilding  production  ap- 
proached 70  000.000  tons.  Slxty-flve  percent 
of  the  steel,  machinery,  and  other  compo- 
nent parU'Of  these  ships  originated  In  the 
Great  L&kfs  area.  However,  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  completed  shlpa  were  con- 
structed om  the  Lakes,  although  we  have 
sheltered  darbors,  skilled  workmen,  vast  In- 
dustries, and  great  steel  production.  Small 
ships  were  constructed  In  lake  ports  and 
sent  to  sea  through  tbe  MlsslsBlppl  River  at 
great  expense.  The  shipbuilding  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Great  Lakes  have  hardly  been 
scratched.  The  bottleneck  has  been  the  diffl- 
culty  of  getting  the  ships  to  salt  water. 

Had  the  seaway  been  developed,  we  could 
have  constructed,  in  lake  barlwrs,  escort  car- 
riers, cruisers,  destroyers,  and  merchant 
slslpe.  These  ablpa  could  have  t>een  loaded  In 
lake  ports  with  foodstuffs,  munitions,  and 
materiel  of  war — and  If  this  seems  llk^  mere 
speculation,  remember  that  Detroit  was 
ranked  as  Americas  No.  1  arsenal,  and  was 
closely  followed  In  war  production  by  Great 
Lakes  Industrial  centers  such  as  Cleveland. 
Chicago,  aoid  MUkaukee. 

Convoys  could  have  been  assembled  In  lake 
ports  and  sent  to  Europe  with  an  ocean 
crossing  1,000  miles  shorter  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence than  from  Atlantic  ports.  The  sub- 
marine hazard  would  have  been  reduced  by 
one-third.  In  terms  of  distance:  and  shipping 
losses  could  have  been  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  saving  In  ocean  mileage  by  use 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  war  has  depleted  otir  natural  resourcee. 
We  find  ourselves  with  rapidly  dwindling 
supplies  of  Iron  ore,  petroleum,  manganese, 
copper,  lead,  and  other  strategic  materials 
necessary  In  war  and  peace.  A  strategic 
stockpiling  program  Is  now  planned,  based 
upon  Industrial  requirements  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  These  critical  materials 
Should  be  transported  and  stored  as  effec- 
tively as  possible,  In  sheltered  interior  loca- 
tions, where  they  will  be  used  In  volume. 
This  means  the  industrial  area  surrounding 
the  Great  Lakes. 

ConsldeUng  the  exposure  of  our  coasts  to 
naval  and  air  attack.  It  is  sound  national 
policy  to  locate  strategic  Industry  In  the  In- 
terior and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  it  with 
the  advantages  of  ocean  transportation  by 
extending  deep-draft  shipping  Into  tbe 
Lakes.  ; 

The  seaway  will  check  the  drift  of  popula- 
tion from  the  Midwest  to  the  seaboard.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  mushroom 
growth  of  new  Industry  along  the  GuLf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  employ- 
ment offered  by  these  new  Industries  has 
encouraged  many  people  to  migrate  from  the 
Middle  West  to  the  seaboard,  resulting  In  a 
rapid  growth  of  population  around  the  sea- 
cottfts  and  a  gradual  decline  of  population 
In  the  interior.  Between  1930  and  1940. 
many  Midwestern  btates  actually  lost  popu- 
lation. This  trend  was  accelerated  during 
the  war. 

states  tributary  to  tbe  Great  Lakes  nor- 
mally account  for  35  percent  of  our  national 
exports.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Statw  do«8  not  originate  or  terminate  in  our 
great  seaports  but  is  in  large  measure  trace- 
able to  the  Import  requirements  and  the 
export  production  of  the  farms  and  factories 
in  the  heart  o:'  the  country.  Mucn  of  our 
overseas  business  Is  highly  competitive  and 
must  seek  the  most  economical  transp<»ta- 
tion  route. 

In  spite  of  its  distinguished  support,  tbe 
seaway  has  strong  opposition.  The  princi- 
pal objectors  are  seacoast  ports,  which  fear 
the  loaa  of  trausfex  bottnMs  between  ship 
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ra 


rail;  the  eastern  trunk-line  rallroada. 
are  hostile  to  Great  Lakes  water  trans- 
tlon:  utility  interests,  which  ob)ect  not 
to^he  8t,  Lawrence  power  development,  but 
to  ^he  fact  that  It  wlU  be  publicly  rather  than 
privately  controlled;  and  finally,  the  coal 
ustry,  which  oppose*  hydroelectric  devel- 
ents  as  a  threat  to  coal  markets 
e  early  canal  builders  opposed  tbe  de- 
ment of  the  rallroeds;  wbfen  Bdlaon  In- 
tied  tbe  Incandescent  bulb,  tb?  gas  Indus- 
declaimed  the  (mposaibUlty  of  electric 
ting:  the  railroads  om>oaed  the  Panama 
1  bitterly;  as  Impracticable,  just  as  they 
oppose  the  seaway.  Nevertheless,  the 
were  built,  the  automobile  succeed- 
ed] the  buggy,  electric  llgbta  have  become 
cotomonplace.  and  the  Panama  Canal  has 
jofied  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In  each 
case  benefits  have  exceeded  expectations, 
atvi  predicted  disasters  have  not  materl- 
al^ed. 

tory  will  proTe  the  justlflcatton  for  the 

81i   Lawrence,    and    its   accomplishment    Is 

merely  a  matter  of  time.    The  case  for  the 

seaway   has   been    proved    and   re-proved   ao 

offen  that  its  merit  is  azknaatic.     It  la  not 

tti  St.  Lawrence  waterway  which  waa  on 

tr  al  in  Washington.    The  Issue  before  Con- 

gr  (S8  again  was  whether  the  national  interest 

w«  uld  prevail  or  whether  tbe  self -Interest  at 

ce-taln     powerful     and     articulate     groups 

w#uld  determine  national  poUcy.     Tbe 

w|y  Is  Inevitable.    The  only  question 

h^w  long  can  delaying  tactics  obstruct  it? 

American  postwar  planning  is   geared  to 

a  ^ilosophy  of  expansion — greater  produc- 

n.    fu^   employment,    expanded    forsSgi 

e.  tm  enlarged  merchant  marine.    The 

Lawrence  seaway  will  help  us  to  obtain 

ry  one  of  these  objectives.     An  expanded 

eign   trade   will   cement    friendly   foreign 

atlons.     We   need   new  trade   routes   and 

niw  tralBe  to  support  our  merchant  marine. 

tie  largest  In  the  world.    Full  employment 

aid  full  production  must  be  geared  to  a 

g1  eater  volume  of  commerce  and   transpcr- 

ta  tlon.     No     project     before     the     American 

p  ople   today   will   do   more   to   accomplish 

tlese  objectives  than  the  seaway. 

■Mot  only  lake  ports  but  the  Inland 

niUes  of  tbe  Middle  West  will  8^6  In 

iMneflta  of   the   Improved   and    jy apfr 

portation  through  tbe  seaway.  jSntold 

ousands  of  new  jobs  will  be  cxevftd  is 

e  ports  and  throughout  the  IfidAe  West 

e    to    expansion    of   shipping    operatlona 

pbullding.  and  tbe  multltudlnoxis  aspects 

o^  toe*lfpa  trade. 

J  To  our  lake  ports,  tbe  seaway  will  mean 

tie  movement  of  large  rolumea  of  new  com< 

Hwith  added  business  for  rallroMli 
lines,  stevedores.  warehouaemfHl 
-s.  banks,  and  aU  of  the  inntunerablt 
enterprises  associated  with  maritime  actlTtty 
Tbe  seaway  will  act  as  a  magnet  to  brtn( 
nitw  Industry  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakei 
Baking  the  most  advantageous  locati^as 
v^lth  a  corresponding  enhancement  of  jvop- 
erty  values. 

The   project  will  open  •  new  ehaptsr  ti 

nklng  histc»-y  with  cooakteable  espeaaloi 
foreign  trade  financing  in  the   Middle 

est.    Above  all.  the  seaway  wlU  mean  xken 
foreign  trade  opportunities  for  mldwestcn 
Ifidustry  and  new  markets  for  mldwestuii 
f^m  produce. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheaoa  haa  said  tha 
ttie  seaway  will  increase  the  wealth  of  th(i 
Ignited  States  by  developing  one  ot  the  great  ' 
cat  natural  resources  in  tbe  world — tbe  Grca ; 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin.  He  has  polnte^ 
t)  the  mutual  benefits  whlch^wUl  be  deri\-e4 
qy  Canada  and  tbe  United  States  in  terms  of 
dew  economic  strength  and  added  security 
tor  both  nations.  He  describes  tbe  Oreaf 
ltakee-8t.  Lawreikce  system  as  "a  great  blgh*- 
^ay  of  commerce  stretching  for  a.400  mile^ 
1f^  Newfoundland  into  tbe  industrial  am  1 
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vt  the  TlBttad  States  and 


cal  to  break  tip  a  rainortty  of  House  Mem- 
bers on  tbe  Public  Works  Oommliiee  which 
wont  let  tbe  majonty  Tote  rn  the  ftocr  ci 
tbe   House. 


a*tf  with  oar  graaSeat  Bmaary  inadi  ii  In  tbe 

wsaiil us  oooTkrOoa  that  the  seaway  wtu 

open  the  Gfcat  Lakce  area  wtth  tta 
<tartrial  and  rtrlrahiirt  ^■apTcaa  to 
win  g»«a  piiaw  <iaiiiiii 
at 


Oen.  Oeorva  Marshall.  oUicr  members  ot 
the  CaWTiat>  and  the  Joint  CkleCa  of  StaS 

arttMTMM8M.  OMCta  1.  WUm.  n- 

tbs  seaway  be  buUt  for  navlgasian,  tor  power, 
and  for  tbe  natinnsl  def i 
WUson    told    a 

that  the  sctviy,  In  hli  opftite.  wooM  pty 

out  aa  a  private  i  iiiinelae  iB4  ttiiat  he  weaUd 
not  aiiBd  devatapAqg  tt  aa  a  pttveae  venton. 
TlUs  Is  a  KnaasftaMs  staSaaaaBS  adbsoa  a  Oor- 
emaaent  pro^Kt  witag  traas  cae  oC  the 
ICatkn'k  top-4icM  liMlartrtal  leadef*.  and  le 
of  the  great 


C.^  r^*  fi  T^  ^#»^ 


[From  tbe  MDwaiAee  J  "■'. 
17.  195: 

SHorr-sicirrn)  Se^wat  Foes 

St.  Laanaaes  ssawsj  psejsea  wm  be 
tf  tks  ajn.  railway 


ste-th.>-Ji*  phaoaopby  of  La- 

sbc  rt-al^kitoA.   aiMl    icnfiro- 

laate  rnligi^Tinad  «i»««i^  ai^  eam- 

iBf  to  nt  tUtl  UM^PM  Mif -iBtaill  te- 
eny feraa. 

te  tUvocead  Iraok 

o(  tke 


at  the  prt^eci. 
Ttae  ^sposStatm  to  tbe  project  is  povcrtul 
and  tkaa  ddayed 
on  the  project  Dor 
period  of  ttaa.  Bhiwaiu.  Om  project  say 
be  approaehlag  eoaqOetton  wlthoot  Amer- 
ican partictBasaosi.  as  tbe  Canadian  Oovem- 
a  nwihsr  al 

ttabadtoo  the  pvqlaeC» 

ily  carry  it  to  rinitBtiit  with 

Lna 

the  btttuset  oppouents  of  the  project 

that  it  most  IneTltahty  be  built.    Aa 

Of  Mrtne  ■MCBMaa.  «bU  aald. 
that  ne  rleht  and  neeeMvy  ta  ttate 

la  oas  OC 


any  great  traocportatliKi 


aa  a  whole  arflL  la 
lot  at  labor. 


/Ul 


[ItaB  the  MUwaiAee  Joomal  of 
l».  1861] 
■kaaa  oar  tbx  SBswat  Qoasnos 
Just  when  It  appeared  that  oppoocnta  of 
the  Great  Talree  B^.  UwiiiM 
exhausted  every  tiuiii|Hd  tip 
poalng  tbe   project,  tbe   IfatloDal  St.  Law- 
rence Project  Oonfercnoe  esme  tq>  with  a  new 
one. 

Mow  the  project  le  waathkal.  Tee,  ■&>. 
tiiat^  what  It  is.  unethloeL 

"At  a  time  when  the  need  for  hl|tar 
ethics  la  OoveraaMnt  la  betac  sartooJy  dto- 
eossed  ttunugbout  tba  coantry."  says  a  cxir- 

rtt  letter  from  the  Oonferenca.   which  la 
bitterly  antlasaway  groop.  "tt  is  doobt- 
If  any  proponl    befora  Coocrees  was 
etaijped  In  aaorc  Maehiateinan  eynl- 
thaa    this    proposal's    aut>porleia    ars 
glTtng  it- 
What  Is  tbe  MatfdavdDaii  eyaldaBy    It 

f  onrard  to  the  day  whea  there  will  be 
ahlfta  In  the  iiMiiiiiaieMn  «(  tha 
Peddle  Worta  Ooaamfttaa  to  glva  the 
mdbn-.%  Baai|anty.  Tbat,  tmpltta 
the  OOMieti  BHi.  le  cvooked  polltleB. 

It  aoeaidB  good— twta  yo«  reattK  that  tt 
ooaMB  troea  a  gro^p  eMeh  has  tehtaled  and 

way   proposal   tram  rcmlng   to 

Soar.    Why?    Bscaaae,  hy  every  count  poa- 

rihia.  tt  has  bean  dbftaoi  an  alOM  tim  tt 


the  fattrodweUoB  cf 
obtnes  would  result  tn  the  loss  of 
at  ictmy 

Temporary     dlalocatfcMB     BMiy    fOikjfw     a 
ehaofe  la  the  way  of  doiiig  tittB«i>  tt  la  tnM. 

wteaa  laatoeMatalT  after  the  eeaiway  is  opened. 
If  la  Is  evar  boOt. 

Baft  If  tts  seaway  btlags  a  ^ei 
aatf  preepertty  totadastiy  ta  the 
and  la  other  aSccted  rcsloBa.  m  than  tt 


cnllnty, 
.  by  raU  or  b%l*way. 
for  tbe  raUroad  employ- 
ahould  be:   Does 


we  do. 


Catoiiiu'i  Gcbuob 


would  get  a  asajorlty  vote. 
aUB  true  at  the  Senate. 
Use  Conference  has   a   strange  senae   of 
R"!  otMeal   to  keep   the  asajonty 
Totlac  apparently.    But  it  lent  ethl- 


EXTZNSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 


HON.  W.J.  BRYAN  DORN  ^ 


or  aoora  caanfcraa 

DV  THS  MJUBK  Of  mBVBBBrrATTVlS 

Thursday.  September  20,  19S1 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  8p»ker,  I  mm  proud 
that  Ckmaon  A.  ft  M  OoOese  is  knted 
in  tbe  dtttrlet  it  tt  my  boott:  to  rqure- 

It.  nnnaori  ranks  with  the  best  In 
tat  teebnical,  agrteattoral.  and 
mmtary  tnlBlnt.  U  is  the  Ivsot  coi- 
kse  tn  Sooth  Oaroifam  And  tt  noted  for 
having  one  of  the  iMat  bfuHful  caaa- 
in  tbe  country,  at  the  Toa^bSDs  of 
■ne  Rk^  Motmtains.  m^^ttantt 
furnished  more  oflScers  for  the 
Forces  dunng  World  War  n  th*n 
other  college  in  America  with  the  i 
exception  of  Texas  A  &  M  Clemson 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  reeeat  re- 
markable p»ogrea&  of  Sooth  CamHna, 


Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  R  F. 
Pooie  and  a  faculty  unsurpassed.  Ckm- 
son  will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  progress  of  the  State  and 
Nauon 

It  IS  wnth  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  incorporate  in  my  remar2cs  a  spteskbd 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber-October issue  of  the  Grace  Log, 
Ttatt  lEteraatKinany  respected  pubhca- 
tion  is  weii  fcnown  xhe  world  over.  Pub- 
Uahed  in  New  York  City  by  the  W.  R 
&  Co  \i  IS  widely  read  in  export, 
and  travel  circles.  South  Caro- 
Uiut  tt  grateful  for  this  tribute  by  the 
'  Log  to  an  outstandm?  institution. 

CaaocrxA  s  Clemsok 

in  m.  eerene  azui  verdant  oar- 

aiMl    sxTTouoded    try 

fOBkhlils  or  the  Biue  Ridge 

ytt  Cktnscn  Agncui rural  Ccilege 
t  atmospbere  of  unbur- 
so  Ckftec    and   appro- 
try    vt»e    term    "frorf 
SOO   acres    ol    fresit    green 
and    there    by    cluatcn 
ttvcE   and   irv-ctraped   red- 
UD<ieT  tHr  w«nn  Car- 
cre<ieiice  tc  tn*  Im- 
rrtentiew  urfienery  of 
<pMtty  is  brviabed  uode 
of  cairn  intailetniil  ecdeavor. 

co*ild  be  further  from  the  tntth. 
bora  of  tbe  fenrent 
at  a  praetteal  m&n  to  unpaj-t  tbe  movt 
at  ertriiUftc  knowledge  Througta- 
d  it£  iiie  tbe  coJege  haa 
the  trsdition  oi  ''semee 
to  the  people  at  tbe  State  of  ftjuth 
Carolina.  Today  tt  ta  embarked  on  scoraa 
oX  pragraiaa  and  expertmenta  desigo-M  to 
brtag  a  taUer  and  aore  ptosperous  liie  to 
tttoae  aaaaa  paeptt  not  ealy  a  decade  brace. 
taa  Best  year  and  ttcxt  motitb.  No  matter 
iMMt  caty.  baaatot.  or  rvtra.1  bUtstde  a  9out2k 
maj  call  borne.  D<3r  hcv  t>e  $:aina 
he  cannot  escape  ihe  bcarOdal 
U  his  Su',e  tchool  of  acrlcuirare 
and  ""^i^M")*^ 

Cleaa.  atavdy  beef  and  dairy  cattle  (race 
aoday  OA  iB^roTed  pasttzres  where  yener- 
day  the  itah,  red  earth  Ut  barreQ  and  ex- 
paaai  ta  a  bakine  sun.  Curnng  rows  of 
aotton  plants  circle  the  MUehlta 
□ace  were  gullieo  and  unalchtly 
at  stunted  cropa.  Twenty-five  years 
cotteni  farmers  had  to  be  content  wltb 
ct  less  than  iialf  a  bale  of  list 
todav  they  are  monn^  ateadily 
toward  an  aT«ra«r«  of  a  bale  t<o  tbe  acre. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  a^  fanners  were 
about  13  percent  of  tlieir  total  eaab 
brestock — about  »1 5.000.000: 
f72. 000.000  which  came  troiq 
products  represented 
of  farmers'  ca«h  tneame. 
A  Snr  yeaea  back.  South  Caroiina  sraa  Im- 
ta  a  Titn  endeaTor  to  uorrect 
while  nc»w  fine  berdi  of 
Jersey,  and  GtMrssey  eovt 
prorlde  the  children  of  the  State  with  am- 
pla  (faaBtt-tlaa  of  this  essential  food  Within 
O*  a  few  years  tbe  practice  of  In- 
tely  cuttine  and  burning  the  for- 
arhlch  ocrrer  nearly  half  the  State.  tIt- 
tmlly  was  eliminated  and  m  ita  place  ae- 
laeaed  cuttti^  and  replanting  substituted 
ao  tttet  ftaaatiy  aoday  is  ont>  of  Soutli  Caro- 
haa'k  m^J^r  aowee  ot  :nccme  and  her  estt- 
aated  fSHUMMW  worth  of  forests  a  care- 
fully protected  aad  nurtured  asaet 

Onee  dependent  upon  it?  two  znajqjr  crops, 
cotton  and  tobacco,  the  State  Is  on  its  way 
toward  an  econoBitcally  healthy  diversifica- 
tion aod  no  luagai  alternately  (iourtsheis  aad 
•Casnatea  aecardtaif  to  the  price  vof  artes  oT 
a    ■     " 
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Th«  most  rabid  ot  Clem«on-«  many  en- 
thusiastic aupporteri  would  hesitate  to  give 
tlie  college  «U  the  credit  for  these  aiid  the 
many  other  revolutionary  changes  which 
have'  been  wrought  upon  the  physical  face 
and  baaic  ecuntjmy  of  the  Stale  of  South 
Carolina  It  t«  enough  lo  say  that  without 
the  leadership,  the  trained  men.  and  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Clen\son  College 
such  progress  would  have  i-'cen  made  slowly. 
If  at  all.  The  college  has  served  as  the  de- 
pendable rallying  point  around  which  pro- 
gressive farmers.  co<jperative8.  Federal  and 
State  ^oven. mental  agencies,  and  industrial 
and  business  enterprises  could  Join  in  com- 
mon efforts  to  seek  a  fuller  utilization  of  the 
rich  natural  resources  of  the  State 

A  remarkable  document  was  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  Clemson  College — the 
will  of  Thomas  O  Clemson  A  Philadelphian 
by  birth  Mr  Clemson  married  the  daughter 
of  Soulii  Carolina's  great  statesman,  John 
C-  Calhoun,  and  adopted  his  wife's  native 
Sla.e  for  his  own.  Benefiting  from  the 
excellent  technical  education  he  had  re- 
ceived at  a  school  of  mines  In  Prance, 
Thomas  O.  Clemson  was  determined  that  his 
accumulated  wealth  should  be  povircd  Into 
a  similar  educational  Institution  in  his  own 
land.  His  will,  opened  after  he  died  In  1883, 
bef^an  with  this  preamble:  •'Feeling  a  great 
sympathy  for  the  farmers  of   the  State,  and 

the  dlflBcultles  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend in  their  efforta  to  establish  the  business 
of  agriculture  upon  a  proper  basis,  and  be- 
lieving that  there  can  t>e  no  permanent 
improvement  In  agriculture  wrthcut  a 
kiiowled^re  of  those  sciences  which  pertain 
particularly  thereto,  I  have  determined  to 
devote  the  bulk  of  my  property  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  An  agricultural  college  upon  the 
Ff^rt  Hill  Place.  My  purpose  Is  to  establish 
an  agricultural  college  which  will  afford 
useful  Information  to  the  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, therefore  it  should  aflord  thorough 
Instruction  In  agriculture  and  the  natural 
sciences  connected  therewith;  U  should  com- 
bine, if  practicable,  physical  and  intellectual 
education  •  *  *  terminating  in  thor- 
ough theoretic  and  practical  Instruction  In 
those  sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly 
upon  agriculture  " 

The  Port  HtU  Place  to  which  the  Clemson 
will  referred  was  the  home  of  John  C  Cal- 
houn and  the  plantation  house  still  stands 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  Clem.son  campus. 
whose  classrooms  and  laboratories  are  the 
realization  of   Thomas  G    Glemsons  dream. 

Clemsona  contrlbvi lions  to  the  people,  and 
more  directly,  the  fanners  of  South  Caro- 
lina, fall  into  three  overlapping  categories. 
Th*  college  ItseU  offers  an  excellent  under- 
graduate program  in  agriculture  and  some 
work  on  the  graduate  level  so  that  its  stu- 
dents are  well  prepared  to  farm  their  own 
lands  and  to  serve  as  trained  leaders  In  their 
communities.  The  agrlcvUtural  experiment 
station  utiUi'es  thousands  of  acres  on  which 
tests  are  m.ade  of  soils,  crops,  fertilizers,  in- 
secticides, irrigation,  and.  in  brief,  every 
phase  cf  South  Carolina  farming.  Through 
the  exten.<;lou  wrvlce  the  results  of  these 
experiments  and.  practical  on-the-SfX)t  help 
Is  offered  to  ever^  farmer  in  the  State. 

The  Clemson  agricultural  student  has  at 
his  disposal  hundreds  of  acres  of  nearby 
land  planted  in  a  wide  variety  of  crops 
and  clovers.  wcU-equipped  Uboratc»ies,  an 
ultra-modern  dairy  farm,  a  beautiful  new 
agricultural  engineering  building — bousing 
almost  every  type  of  fiurm  equipment — and  a 
facuitr  composed  of  experts. 

Upou  being  graduated  he  is  prepared  to 
step  off  the  campus  and  onto  a  farm  with- 
out the  usually  difflcult — and  frequently  fi- 
nancially painful — awlU'h  from  the  purely 
theoretic  to  the  practical  side  of  making  the 
earth  produce  Many  of  South  Carolina's 
most  prO)<res&lve  and  prosperous  farmers  ara 


former    Clemson    students — the    ttxmt  Xtgt 
of  the  quality  of  the  training  provided. 

While  sUU  engaged  In  undergraduate 
tasks  many  of  the  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  cloeely  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  station.  The  station  la  operated 
as  a  dependent  branch  of  the  coUc^c  •nd 
many  members  of  the  Clemson  College  fac- 
ulty also  are  listed  on  its  staff.  The  main 
offices  and  laboratory  of  the  station  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Clemson  campus  and  there  are 
five  substations  placed  strategically  through- 
out the  State  to  offei^  each  of  the  major  soil 
and  climatic  areas  an  experimental  station 
capable  of  adequately  testing  crop*  and  soils 
in  the  partlctilar  region. 

Working  on  the  frontiers  of  agrlctiltural 
science  the  several  experiment  stations  are 
quick  to  tackle  every  problem  which  arises  to 
Ijiague  the  farmer  and  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  wealth-producing  new  crops  or  new. 
money-saving  agricultural  methods.  A  re- 
cent listing  of  study  projects  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  Includes  tests  on  com  varieties 
ar.d  irrigation  of  pastures,  the  flavor  of  milk 
and  the  yield  of  okra  seeds,  trichomonlasla 
ol  turkeys,  and  brown  rot  of  peaches.  Cotton 
and  tobacco,  still  the  major  crops  of  South 
Carolina,  get  a  lot  of  attention  at  the  experi- 
ment stations  but  the  great  peach-growing 
and  truck  vegetable  areas  are  not  neglected. 
At  the  Edlsto  station  tests  were  run  recently 
on  new  strains  of  all  t  ie  grains  grown  In  the 
area.  8.imples  of  the  most  promising  va- 
rieties of  oat.?,  wheat,  and  barlej  were  then 
sent  to  50  high  schools  throughout  the  State 
so  that  farmers  and  students  could  see  the 
grains  growing  side  by  side  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  advisability  of 
sowing  each. 

At  the  truck  station  the  Santee  variety  of 
early  cucumber  has  been  developed  and  con- 
sistently has  produced  from  30  to  40  per- 
cent more  than  the  best  standard  varieties. 
Cantaloups,  sweetpotatoes.  sesame,  peppers, 
cabbages,  and  potatoes  are  the  subject  of 
careful  scrutiny  for  the  benefit  of  the  Caro- 
lina farmer. 

A  major  campaign  Is  now  under  way  with 
agricultural  diversification  as  Its  goal.  The 
emphajils  is  on  increasing  the  amount  of 
acreage  in  pasture,  and  correspondingly  the 
numbers  of  livestock.  The  experiment  sta- 
tions are  making  many  studies  of  various 
combinations  of  grasses  and  clovers.  Care- 
ful tests  h*ve  been  run  to  determine  seeding 
cost,  optimum  quantity  of  fertilizer,  and 
yields  in  terms  of  grass  and  clover  tonnage 
and  also  in  terms  of  the  increased  weight  of 
livestock  which  feeds  off  the  pastures.  Yes- 
te»day  the  acreage  devoted  to  Improved  p«8- 
tures  was  counted  In  the  thousands,  today 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Theory  may  help  dictate  the  types  of  ex- 
periments run,  but  only  the  most  practical 
of  solutions  are  acceptable.  The  Carolina 
farmer,  like  most  of  fals  counterparts  the 
world  over.  Is  slow  to  change  unless  over- 
whelmed with  evidence  that  he  is  cheating 
himself  by  not  doing  so.  Thus,  the  experi- 
ment station  translates  the  results  of  many 
of  Its  studies  Into  dollars  and  cents  terms: 
"Results  from  the  4-year  experiment  show 
an  average  Increase  of  S3  biishels  from  irri- 
gation i  •  •  giving  a  return  Increase 
of  S52  per  acre  •  •  •  [which]  Ls  more 
than  twice  the  annual  cost  of  •••  Ir- 
rigation" Or:  "The  yield  In  treated  fields 
(poisoned  for  isoll  weevils )  averaged  1.385 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  as  compared 
with  493  pounds  in  the  untreated  fields,  or 
a  gain  of  892  pounds.  •  •  •  Value  of 
gain,  ^5~ltc^itids  at  10  cents  per  pound 
•  •  •  $59.20;  cost  of  poisoning  •  •  • 
♦44.25."  Thai's  the  kind  of  language  uni- 
versally understood.     It  produces  results. 

The  extension  service  Is  the  link  between 
Clemson  College  and  the  experiment  station 
on  one  hand,  and  the  farmer  on  the  other. 


A  county  agent  and  usually  one  or  more  ••- 
slstints  are  sUtloned  In  each  of  South  Caro- 
llnWs  4«   oountlea.     The   agenra   Job   U    to 
luMitaln  cloae  contact  with  the  tmrntr,  to 
vtatThlm  In  his  fields,  to  make  sagscatlona 
wb<^    he    is    confronted    with    a    problem. 
Cot^ty     agenta     conduct     d^g>On«tratlon« 
wblbh   give   the   farmer   a  close-up   view   ct 
neiTproceeaes  or  recently  developed  varieties 
of  ^rope.    They  make  aoU  terts  and  insect 
cot^its  to  aid  the  farmer  In  his  fertfllaer  and 
ln84cticlde  program.    They  ocndnct  toun  w 
thai  a  farmer  may  observe  at  first-hand  .both 
the  I  good  and  the  bad  m  his  iMighbors'  fields 
an<^  profit  thereby.     They  are  re^wnrtble  for 
gewral  supervision  of  the  4-R  pragnun  In 
which  thousands  of  young  boys  and  gtils  are 
tntfoduoed  into  the  art  at  scientific  farming. 
9nce  It  is  impossible  for  the  county  agent 
to  tiaintain  dto«ct  contact  with  every  farmer 
In  Ills  territory,  a  system  of  neighborhood. 
^mmiity.    and    county    committees   have 
ited.    Tbrougb  tbeae  organlaatKwa 
th^  adrlee  of  the  eztenakMi  scrTloe  Is  pMMd 
doirn  the  line  so  that  no  fanner  need  be  de- 
prlfed  of  the  advloe  and  help  ot  the  service. 
Thfse  committees  help  plan  farm  programs. 
Th*y  outline  their  own  aeeds  and  then  for- 
misate  plans  f(»r  fulfilling  them.    This  year 
nearly  9,000  men  and  women  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  giving  unerWUhly  of  their  time  to 
strengthen  tbe  extension  program. 

Backing  up  the  county  agmts  Is  a  roster 
of  ipeclalisto— men  who  have  earned,  through 
th4lr  study  and  Its  practical  application,  the 
right  to  speak  as  authorities  In  their  particu- 
lar! fields.  Tbeee  men  offer  consirtictlve  help 
in  such  fields  as  cotton  ginning,  dairying, 
hoftlculture.  marketing,  pastures,  poultry. 
anil  sou  conservation.  Travtilng  freqtiently 
thfoughout  the  State  they  pass  on  the  facta 
thfy  have  learned  and  the  doubts  they  have 
to  the  fanner  who  can  put  such 
rledge  to  work. 

need  for  agricultural  progieaa — for 
food  and  better  food,  and  more  and 
better  raw  materials  for  indtistry — hecnmsa 
evfr  more  p»ressing.  The  South  Carolina  tri- 
un^virate-— Clemson  College,  and  Ita  associ- 
ated agencies,  the  experiment  station  and  ^ 
tha  extension  service — are  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge. They  are  showing  how  "the  good 
earth."  thotigb  long  mistreated,  may  be  made 
to^  produce  again.  Thomas  G.  Clemson.  by 
pnTldlng  for  the  founding  of  Clemson  Ool- 
leae,  abwed  well  the  seed  of  progress  in  Sootli 
c*ollna. 
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Tlie  JaiMiBeu  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAEK3 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF  IfTUAXA 

Z4  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  21, 195t 

■Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ultaniinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Japanese  Treaty,"  from 
t])e  September  24. 1951.  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine, the  Freeman. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
olo,  as  follows: 

The  jAPaKESx  Tixatt 
^ven  though  the  Soviet  Oov«-nment  did 
nit  succeed  in  throwing  half  a  dooen  mon- 
k^  wrenches  an'l  a  barrel  of  emery  powdi 
Ifljto  the  works  at  San  Francisco,  it  does  not 
fopiov  that  the  Janaacse  Peace  Trcatv  win 
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be  a  good   one   for  the   United 


Why? 


In  tbe  first  place,  as  Senator  Jsjt- 
Cre«j.  and  otjbers  hMt*  poutt^A 
ant.  tbe  treaty  ought  t  e  ub«3  to  eiicbre  an 
A— rt— I'^aattaOad  anu-Sovie*  atTny  out  ot 
***  ^5???*'*  *■*■■*••     PreaJcieni  inuBJUi.  in 

tfwiit  sfMcttcaBjr  aad  kwrtngly  an 

itty  at  w««g*-g  Tnynu  imrf  tka 

ct    tbe    VaUmA   WatlnM      Th»   ftgUBf.    c< 

enaae.  an  taamban  of  Uw  UaMai 

wftb  not  pamm.   am  tbe 

VnMad    ■*-m       u 

Tkeaty  were  tied  to  tbe  O.  K. 

tbewordtegartbe  ihii— ml  ■imij  nm  u 

paiailt.  cmUul  of 

tn  the  Japanaae  talanda  coold  very 

to  an  t " 

at 
tbe 


pto:«ed  to  4o  aomethtn^  about  ccmbatu^ 
the  t!iro«ds  of  ooumzruiB  tjr  tbeix»eiT«a. 
If  MacJimbur  oocunues  to  be  booored  »t 
Tokyo  It  may  imx  matier  to  mucb  that  he 
la  treated  with  diaoooor  in  Waehznguim. 


It  of: 
«TP  ]oU)t 
Lle- 
Ttiae.  tbe  wKnal-afcl  treaty  tittwtm  tbe 
United  States  aad  lapan.  the  text  of  which 

tbeMgtiMty 
to 


But  r««n  tn  tbis  ■w<aai-1d  treaty  tb«w 

MeD.W  iMwiwihB.  ThtUUtidStMcaSRi- 
att  had  no  part  in  the  wKMil  bM  tnaty 

to 


ate  into  tta  ooBfldenoe.  as  tt  ■aMngi^  4I0 
5n     Tbe  text  at  tbe 
!  treaty  was  kept  as  _ 
tcrtal  .'  nd  benee  ixnavaUable  to 

It  la  lalMul  bf  tbe  Snate 

J  Jap- 
be 
C.  M,  titnpa  wBtfl  sBcb  tbM  m  tbe 

In  tbe 
•nmf  alw 
CbtaiaabaiaM  be  taMtatetfia  any 


"■aoB  to  mmkm  a  treaty  with  Japan  the  ea- 
gtaM  for  lagalbdng  tbe  dlny  work  of  Yalta 
•Pd  Tebran  tn  tbe  ey«»  of  an  unsuspecting 

As  we  go  to  press.  tBe  mmtmam  have  ji^ 
flnWMd  bowling  tbair  yUtmmm  to  tkt 


Bac  be 


to  Bew  Delhi  and  to 
Hate  o<  tbe  earOx.     Tbey 

with  the  results  ot  6an , 

tNit  tbey  have  gained  aaras  ot  tbeir  endi 
At  tbe  very  leaat  San  Ran- 
wiH  do  tta  added  Mt  to  leMMi  m 
ywoC  tbe  world  tbot  tbe  UMtad  fltotas 
Is  a  prlaae  webibar.  Tbe  ■hssans  oC  the  Free 
(aUbaaa  btgb  ttgbta  tbe  fact  t^aa  we  hare 
<iilTsr  Manchuria  and  the  Chineae 
to  a  totalitarian  power — which 
.  rbat  we  went  to  war  wi^b  Ja- 
pan to  prevoat.  Tbe  a>BinBi  a<  MacArthur 
hlghlighu  ovr  iW|ilnraMa  way  ai  bobonng 
haraea.  patrtots.  azMl  propbata.  It  would  be 
aaMoa  aardoolc  aeqad  to  this  history  of 
^"••^•■K  tt  tbe  JapMkeae  Tkwaty  were  to  be 
y^  tba  tmatnmmmu  of  deUrering  Japan 
"^alf  over  to  tbe  Cwnmunista.  On  the  rec- 
otd  tbe  laponeaa  can  hardly  be  blamed  if 
tbey  secrcUy  suepect  the  worst 

The  main  hope  of  the  rree  world  is  not 
what  tbe  U.  M.  May  do  under  the  Jap^inese 
3^««ty-  Tba  nudn  hope  ts  that  the  Japa- 
Dd»  paofAa,  by  regaining  at  lea«t  seme  meas- 
O**    of    ntpoBttSUUUj    and    autcnomy.    will 


Harvey  BUcUk  €•.  brvMdgatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  pr>"i»«T-Lv«M-A 

IK  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRioOfTATWBS 

ThuTfdap   September  ?#    19S1 

Mr.  SAYLOR-  Mr  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Govemmer.t  ican  of  J46.000  OOO 
to  the  Harve>v  Machine  Co  cf  California 
Is  a  subvert  of  cor.-ider-able  cocnmert. 
bo*h  m  Tbe  press  ?.nd  in  r.'^e  Conchxs- 
siONu.  Rxco£D  The  HcnorA.bie  3k.ix« 
Majcstieu),  d  MoDt.ana.  pieced  exten- 
sive remarks  m  the  R«co«b  in  regard  to 
this  maiter. 

Tbe  Horkorabie  Wesltt  A.  D'Ewr*rr, 
of  Montana  tosrether  with  the  eight 
othj-  Republican  Members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House,  has  asked  ihe  chairman,  tiie 
Hooorabie  Jcbn  R.  Murix>CK.  of  Arizona. 
to  bnve  the  Conmutte^  on  Interior  and 
Affairs  undertake  an  early  in- 
of  this  entire  matter 

T  am  inserting  at  this  pent  in  the 
Rrcorjj  a  copy  of  the  letter  frcHn  Mr. 
D'EWAJTT  and  the  other  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Commitiee  od  Inie.nor  and 
Insxiiar  Affairs  of  ihe  House,  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  comimtte*,  the 
Hononibie  Johj?  R   Musdock 

Ct,.N-G?jEss  or  Tax  Uivirp)  Sr<rss. 

Horsr  or  Re?«ese.\-t  4tivtc». 
Vz-^tr.groi.    D    C  ,  5<rpr*-rr  ^<r^  Jfl.  tS5t. 
H    :;      ■  .Hif  Mvttoocn. 

CiwirTican.  Cofnm:;trf  oa  iaterler 
end  instit^'  AJairj. 

Deas  Johx  We  woUid  iute  to  caii  to  your 
BttentK>C  the  rtrrLartj.  inserted  in  Uxe 
Bamaa  <tf  Sepcember  id  en  pa«e«  AJ730- 
A9n*  kg  Oon«:ressiruua  Mrxx  MjucanKLD  coo- 
oamtag  aoowsructijn  of  an  aiuminiiBt  plant 
In  wmaetn  Montana  whi^  ti  n  prapoaed. 
*  powsi   frooa  Bon^y  Bocae  Dam. 

Tou  wOl  aa«e  tbat  CoograaaBan  Mjlns- 
raxa"*  inaartton  #sals  wiih  cbasges  as  to 
tta  good  Cattk  of  a  certain  ooBtraei  be.v^n 
tba  Harvof  Machine  Co.  at  CaltfOmia  and 
tbe  Federal  Govcraxaent.  irikieb  eoD tract  it 
Is  reported,  has  been  approved  by  Secretary 
Chapxnan.  but  since  bald  wp.  It  wu  a  oiem- 
ber  of  our  ~rrnnmttfa  vte  fttst  brought  tba 
matter   to   tbe '  ««*""»t"Ti  q(   tba 

These  cbaigaa  oonoem  a : 

project,  coiisuuetlop  at  whtab 
laed  by  the  Intertor  and  rrt^.^!^ 

mlttee  of  the  House,  and  tiM     

of  an  aluminum  benefidatlaci  plant  that  is 
directly  connected  with  devalopBient  of 
strategic  mmerais  acd  is  also  within  th« 
Jurisdiction   of  your  conunlttee. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Onmntt- 
tee  is  ch&r?;ed,  under  the  Reorpanljatlon 
Act.  with  '.he  responsibility  of  writing  pol- 
icy m  connection  with  the  couaunetlQP  ot 
power  projects  undertaJcen  by  »ie  Bareau 
of  Reclamatjcn.  the  marketing  of  power 
from  these  projects  sad  the  d*v»  lopaient 
and    beneficiation    of    sUrates^    and    critical 


are 


materiats.    Tbe  cbarpes 
Ic  the  laaertkm  by 
Oeai    WTtH    tnese    a 
vntbm  tAe  pxrtaatctiaa  at  your 
mittec.     Therefore,  it  siriiM  u> 
ertng  :he  srric^usness  of  the  ehareea 
xht  delay  in  prrvidia^  the  stratsglc 
n»i  t£tat  may  result  ttogieTioae.  ■»«i| 
Uoty.    all    otf    freaj    importance    to 
aad  tbe  N'atKm    ttist  tbe  Ooaunltiae 
terK  r  and  Insiiiar  Affairs  «h^jhl 
an  eartT  inrestigat)!  o  at  the  charges 
In    tbe    ir^acrtton    placed    in    tbr   Rboo^  bi 
Congressman   Usjcsmta. 
Very  tmly  yours. 
^■S^ST  A    DTWATT    WnoJtSM  Rbrt  Wfte- 

tacm    Farr    Cmjl  wroita.   A    L. 
F&Ajrs  Bow    H^sna  H    Bcoca;. 
PotTuoM.  E.  B   Jsxxsow,  Jom  P.  8ai>- 


Wetback  CMtrW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  R  HUMPHREY 

or  icnorxECTA 

IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   fWI'lgD  STA 

Fndcji.  September  21,  mi 

Mr     HTMPKRTY      Mr     President.    I 

asa  unanimoiis  consent  that  an  editorial 
entJtlet!  ''Weshaci  Cootror  wlucb  ap- 
peared in  th^  Washintrton  Post  lor  Sat- 
urday. September  15  1S51.  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoea 

There  being  oti  objection,  tbe  editniibl 
w-a^  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Rsctu, 
ai  fellows: 

Wfibsck  CoirraoL 

The  wetback  problem — tbe  problem 
seed  by  tne  presence  m  tbe  L'nltad 
«:ici  the  continued  entry  of  huzkdreds  of 
ttioiisauddt  Ot  farm  workers  who  hssa 
s:rea;nec:  illegatly  across  the  Uezkean  bcr- 
dT — •r>?ntiaues  zo  bederll  our  rvlatlocks  wttb 
Mexico  and  our  own  sairlculniral  ecooocny. 
In  July,  when  the  Preeiderit  rduetantly 
slimed  the  pathetically  inadequate  mi— nfff 
Pua^ee  bill  regula:mg  the  employment  at 
farm  workers  Inioi  kfesico.  he  ur^ed  Ooa- 
gre^^s  10  a<k>pt  Midiuouai  measures  rmces 
sjLrr  to  cuntrol  Illegal  Ijnmlgratioci.  Ooii'- 
gress  has  no:  yet  done  so.  acd  the  Immigra- 
tion a:Kl  Naturalization  Servlee  finds  ttaelf 
helpless  fc<r  want  c>f  personnel  and  funds  to 
ccp«  « lUi  tne  probiem.  It  is  a  problcsa  par- 
ucularly  acute  in  September,  the  great  bar- 
Test  month. 

A  rappleraental  .tpproprtatlon  of  tSJOO.000 
h3LS  been  scught  for  the  Imtilgratloo  and 
Nsturmllzation  Serrlce  and  Is  now  peodlBC 
before  tbe  Senate  Appropriations  Cotamltitee. 
At  best,  however,  it  cannot  kiecome  svafl- 
abie  for  some  weeks  Accordlrifly.  Seaatar 
Bnrrmtxr  has  mtrtxluced  a  }olnt  reaoh>tlo& 
to  pruTide  t€(.X)  000  as  a  stop^p  fond  for  tbe 
serrice  Immifrratior.  o<arlals  sppcar  to  bawe 
fouixJ.  for  tbe  flrst  time,  an  effective  way  at 
dealmjr  with  the  Mezlcaa  ml^ranta.  Last 
year  they  picked  up  about  510.000  of 
Btid  p'jt  them  on  the  south  side  of  tbe 
Orande  Rtver:  tbe  sole  result  was  that  tbe 
mlrrants  went  a  little  way  downstream  and 
f9rLin  across  atrain.  Lately,  huweiei.  tho 
Imm2(|rrat)on  people  hare  been  putttny  tba 
liexlcsns  into  planes  and  flying  them,  wltb 
the  coTperaUon  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  points  500  or  600  miles  inside  MmlMi. 
whence  they  find  it  difflrult  to  rrtiim. 

This    airlift     operation    is    an    ingcnioas 
adaptation  ta  s  dilBcuit  problem.     Sbaee  tt 
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M*nw  to  b*  working  well.  It  ou|tht  to  be  con- 
tinued Tbe  •trslce  newta  money  lor  the 
planw.  lor  detention  centers,  for  an  ex- 
panded border  patrol,  and  for  fliiRer -printing 
tJtM  aben«  In  order  to  determine  whether  they 
are  returning  The  United  State*  ha«  a 
double  oblijcatlon  to  make  tbl«  bordier  pro- 
tection effective— a  treaty  obligation  to 
Mexico.  Urtb  countries  having  pledged  them- 
•eivet  to  do  everythlnjc  In  their  power  to 
eliminate  the  wetback  traffic,  and  an  ob'lga- 
tlon  to  American  farm  worker?  whoee  work 
opportunUlea  and  living  standard*  are  being 
deprea«ed  by  ruthless  exploitation  of  the 
poverty  and  helpleasneas  of  the  aliens. 

There  i«.  moreover,  an  obvious  peril  to 
naUonal  security  In  the  eaae  with  which 
aliens  can  come  across  this  country's  south- 
ern bords-r  There  Is  very  little  use  In  all 
the  elaborate  screening  of  European  aliens 
required  by  the  McCar'-an  Act  If  hostile 
agents  can  come  in  at  will  from  Mexico. 
Senator  McCAsaAN.  who  tried  not  long  ago  to 
make  our  nesh  cre-^p  by  the  extravagant 
asserilon  that  there  are  some  5.000,000  Illegal 
aliens  In  the  United  States,  should  know 
where  the  chief  loophole  lies.  That  loophole 
can  and  should  be  plugged  promptly  by 
givmg  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  the  funds  It  needs  to  do  It*  Job 
effectively 


lUa^oa  TlrattfkU  m  WorM  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscowsiN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  21.  1951 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sent  to 
the  desk  a  brief  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  regarding  certain  comments 
which  have  been  made  on  the  problems 
of  taxes  and  world  sectirlty  by  a  distin- 
guished businessman  and  world  citizen 
who  resides  in  Basie.  Switzerland,  a  com- 
mander  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  nominee  for  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 
Mr.  Emil  Dreyfus.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  and 
appended  material  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  other  matters  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rxtroou  Thopohts  ow  Wcmild  Peace 
(By  Hon.  Alexander  Woxt.  of  Wisconsin) 

Prom  out  of  the  land  of  Switzerland  have 
come  many  of  the  finest  contributions  to 
the  economic,  political,  social,  and  spiritual 
life  of  western  civilization.  ^  country  small 
In  size  and  In  pwpuJatlon,  varied  In  the 
tongues  and  origins  of  Its  people.  Switzer- 
land has  contributed  In  an  Inspiring  degree, 
highly  disproportionate  to  what  one  might 
otheiwlse  expect  of  a  nation  of  Its  limited 
resources.  It  has  given  to  the  world  a  model 
example  of  how  diverse  component  peoples 
can,  with  industrj  and  loyalty,  make  of  their 
rugged  but  beautiful  land  an  Eden  of  pros- 
perity and  an  island  of  peace  in  a  chaotic, 
confused,  war-ridden  world. 

Tbe  city  of  B&alt.  in  particular  has  con- 
tributed much  to  what  we  know  as  west- 
ern civilisation.  It  is.  therefore,  with  par- 
ticular Interest  that  I  call  attention  to  the 
contributions  made  by  a  famous  resident  of 
Basle.  Mr.  Emil  Dreyfus,  a  founder  of  the 
Celanese  Corp.  of  America,  a  man  ezpe- 
rieneed  in  the  problems  of  industry  and 
state,  a  man  profound  In  International  out- 
loakm    Air.  Dreyfus  is  a  commander  m  the 


French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Is  a  nomtn— 
lor  the  Nobel  peace  prize. 

In  his  monograph  entitled  "Baodoa 
Thoughts,"  published  in  Basle  in  Vofttmbtt 
1948.  he  complied  a  number  of  observattona 
•  hlch  he  had  made  during  the  critical  13- 
year  period  from  1936  to  1948  Mr  Dreyfus 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  present  world-wide  distribution 
of  raw  materials  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
world  stabilization  of  the  currency. 

There  is  much  in  Random  Thoughts  which 
provides  a  keen  basin  for  discussion.  I  my- 
self hc'1  Views  different  from  many  Of  the 
conclu-Hions.  I  do  believe  however  tliat  this 
very  Interesting  and  significant  collection  of 
olx  "Tvatlons  down  through  the  years — many 
of  them  prophetic  In  character — makes  an 
Important  contribution  to  thinking  on  the 
most  critical  of  ail  l-ssues — the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  globe,  the  sparing  of 
mankind's  peoples  from  the  horrors  of  tx>th 
another  war  or  another  depression.  Those 
objectives  cannot  be  met  of  course  unleei 
we  lay  the  basis  for  justice  and  equity  among 
nations. 

I  am  always  happy  to  review  distinguished 
Judgment  frorr»  here  and  abroad,  whether 
or  not  It  agrees  with  my  own  thoughts  pro- 
vided I  feel  that  such  Judgment  is  sincere, 
constructive,  noble  in  purpose,  as  I  know 
these  ideas  of  Mr.  Dreyfus  are. 

There  follow  certain  materials  from  Ran- 
dom Thoughts.  I  have  selected  those  which 
1  feel  are  particularly  pertinent  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  wish  that  it  might  be  poeeiblc 
to  submit  some  of  Mr.  Dreyfus"  views  on  in- 
ternational organization  in  great  detail. 
The  Items  that  follow  relate  to: 
1  The  problem  of  high  taxes,  a  matter 
affecting  virtually  all  of  our  western  nations, 
a  matter  peciillarly  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  right  now  debating 
the   $5  500.000.000   tax   increase   bUi. 

2.  The  problem  of  Soviet  Russia,  a  mat- 
ter which  engages  my  particular  attentloa 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Oeoate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  conftne  on  the 
multlbilllon-dollar  mutual-aid  bill. 

The  quotations  from  Random  Thoughts, 
by  Smil  Dreyfus,  are  as  foUows: 

"THE  TAXPATEH   IS  EXHAITSTSD 

•"Excesalve  taxation  under  certain  condi- 
tions is  nothing  short  of  confiscation.  The 
more  the  State  intrudes  into  private  business 
and  pri\-ate  economy,  the  less  it  seems  to 
understand  It. 

"It  is  impossible  today  for  either  lndt»try 
or  commerce  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund  sxiffl- 
ciently  large  to  protect  the  position  of  the 
enterprise  This  lack  of  reserve  could  cause 
the  ruin  of  many  firms  and  leave  them  in  the 
greatest  distress  if  a  business  depres.sion  were 
to  occur.  This  is  the  process  of  killing  the , 
hen  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

••.Ml  the  individual  wcarks  fw  today  is  to 
pay  his  taxes;  the  same  goes  for  buslnem.  and 
the  big  taxpayer  has  taken  on  the  function 
of  a  collector. 

'•And  In  addition  to  this  excessive  taxation 
the  Govi?rnment  does  not  allow  the  indi- 
vidual to  provide  adequately  for  his  heirs. 
The  Government  having  taken  away  most  of 
tht  Indlviduars  revenue  and  his  gains,  the 
latter  may  not  even  bequeath  to  his  loved 
ones  means  that  will  adequately  provide  for 
them  after  he  is  gone;  for  Inheritance  taxes 
are  almost  prohibitive. 

"We  must  not  t>e  surprised  tlierefore  Lf  the 
Individual  has  no  more  ambition  or  desire 
to  Improve  his  financial  situation.  His  spirit 
of  enterprise  has  Ijeen  destroyed. 

•  *  •  *  • 

"The  Government  must  stop  exploiting  the 
individual  and  do  its  duty,  which  is  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  indlvlduaJ.  The 
value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  passed  from  $33 
to  »35 — showing  in  what  times  we  are  living. 
In  some  countries  an  ounce  of  gold  went  up 
to  180  and  fdO.    Russia  simply  went  bank- 


rupt and  devalued  her  currency  at  100  roii»mi 
td  10.  Thst  was  an  cacy  way  cm.  bat  M,  H 
bfpe  that  other  eouatrlcs  wont  thtaife  oi 
dflBff  the  ■•me.    An  honorable  pmnmot^ 

d4«<>  not  resort  to  such  methods. 

•The  Oovcrnment  is  tl*e  prtnelpal  pari] 
aU  private  or  buslxMss  snSssprlsc:  tt  Is  tbi 
nrtaot  partBNT  In  all  rerentie,  cipt-* 
or  praflt.  Om—1|imiIIj  rather  thaii 
all  these  by  exorbitant  chaiEei.  t< 
It  to  cooperate  in  their  preaervattoni 
If.  the  Govenunent  is  actually  enJo:rtng 
at  tts  prcrogmUvca  snd  Is  sswiming  t  one 
ot  lu  rMpoDstMUtleB.  Wtacneecr  Ioiks  ar^ 
t^  be  snrtetmwl.  the  OoteiiuuMU  does  noi 
pLitUlfmtm  tn  thcae  losses.  . 

'"The  Oovenunent  must  not  try  to  sulistll 
t^te  itself  for  the  businessman.  It  laass 
l^ve  the  individual  free  to  attend  to  his  owi  i 
4"«*-T'.  to  make  it  thrive  ao  that  by  msan  i 
aths  taaes  he  pays,  he  may  make  his  owi  i 
sure  at  eontrflMttion  to  the  Government; 
b  Bt  tbsss  taxes  nrast  t>e  fair  aiul  reason&Us . 
"The  Government  takes  everything  nwa^ 
t  xxa  the  Individual,  and  the  latter  must 
cHistantly  start  all  over  again  to  try  an4 
bKilld  up  his  lost  assets.  | 

"The   enemy  groups  use  other  aasdiiaasc 
revolutions,    internal    disorder,    sad 
They  take  over  control  wherever  thcf 
and  give  to  this  type  of  deqxJtiHE  th^ 
(ame  at  democracy. 
"We  mdM  reboUd  for  the  entire  wo-ld   i 

dapabie  leaders,  so  tHat  «•  mOf^  psvi*  t> 
tjhe  entire  WOTld  that  this  system  csn  ti 
telued  and  can  wmspd  national  and  lotei  • 
Rational  respect. 

T>urlng  the  war  the  government  burcened 
^e  individual  with  very  heavy  taxes,  and 
aow  that  the  war  Is  over.  It  has  beoooe  ap- 
tustomed  to  all  these  resouices  axMl  ajm<^ 
iet  away  from  the  habit.  It  disregards  tl4e 
1  act  that  conditions  Iiave  changed.  th:it  wie 
I  ire  no  longer  at  war.  and  tiiat  such  lil^ 
1  axes  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  foverxi- 
inent  continues  to  apply  Oicee  very  :ieavf 
axes  which  paralyse  the  economic  set-u  ^ 
I  us  if  it  were  a  chronic  disease. 

"It  is  Just  as  If  you  had  a  plant,  your  iabc  r 
rent  on  strike,  and.  after  giving  them  satli  - 
action,  they  struck  again,  and  again  yoi 

«pcfttedly  imtu  soow  day  bnwtnsss  vat  tM|L 
utd  you.  having  had  no  opportanlty  of 
(tltuttng  a  reserve  for  bad  tlaaes.  aaketl 
abor  to  accept  a  cut  in  their  income,  an^ 
hey  refused.  Now  the  result  Is  the  aairii. 
When  a  government  refuses  to  cut  dcsn  t  s 
^ax  re<iuirements. 

•The  government  leaves  no  respite  1  o 
faqslwsM,  With  iU  Hsmsnrtii  in  taxes  it  do  e 
pot  aDow  bostoses  to  bolld  up  a  resei-ve  t  r 
bmI  times,  for  periods  of  strikes  acd  d^ 
presalons:  and.  if  these  occur,  they  are  m  K 
In  a  position  to  protect  their  position  Az  d 
Ithe  government,  not  having  itsslf  biiUt  t  p 
kny  reserves.  Is  not  able  to  ooais  tc>  tbctr 
^vscue  In  bad  times. 

The  Government  is  making  debts  by  tike 
IbUlions.  Who  owes  all  this  money''  Aid 
ltd  whom  is  tt  owed?  Who  is  tlie  Gover^- 
^ent?  Does  the  Cjovcmmeut  not  consist  (>f 
ail  the  productkm  and  business  enterprise 
as  a  whole,  of  their  executives  an<l  theUr 
^employees?  We  shall  1m ve  to  amortlie  these 
tbUlions  or  debU  soms  day.  Mow.  Wien  We 
•undertake  to  grant  billions  of  loans  for  t|ke 
Recovery  program,  when  we  formiilate  j  a 
MbrahUl  plan,  where  do  we  get  the 
]1b  it  the  Government  that 
money?  Is  tt  not  rather  Ifei 
and  the  wocklitg  people? 

"In  oar  times,  when  It  Is  custoanaxy  to  > 
everything  on  a  large  scale,  we  must  not 
led  to  sqppose  tt  is  right  to  hare  unt 
I  able  taxes.    The  taxes  to-day  are  a 
i  confiscation  of  the  savings  of  the  Indlt 
iual — savLDgs   earned    by   honest    and    hard 
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nt   !■   wry  wrong   to   think  that   tt   is  a 

T.^  to  be  nch  and  this  a:U:ude  shuuid  be 

r-.-lTnued.    Why  tbouid  an  irdividtial  net 

wed  to  proaper  and  build  up  reserves? 

<-.«.     r:.ol    th«    siim-toc&l    at    aiJ     lEMlinduat 

-  -•  »»  constitute  tile  wealth  at  a  ccantrr? 

'    t  preferaOie  tr>  jee  the  citizens  oi  this 

...  :.-7  become  iLe  heirs  to  these  romin-es, 

ase  then  being  dxiaptda^d? 

•  •  ■  • 

nr  Tsz  jjn  Mt'si  ■■  asolxsvixd 
of  creating  tlxe  United  K^- 
at  Its  Inoept  was  to  aliov 
dlscuas.  and  come   to 
a  formula   for    world    peaea. 
be  ftwe  bif  nations,  aaaumlng 
which  It  had  never  been  in- 
to glee  tnecj.  decided  to  give  ihcm- 
llM  veto  Ught.   believing    that    with 
rlgitt  tkcy  woold  be  in  a  poatuon  to  step 
tbmt  Blight  not  sott  thate  pijLcw 
their  own  prtvata  teterests 


itrary  tt  cotdd  only  lead  to  faihire. 

daUy  lor  the  past  S 

■adbytm 
oC  the  U    ft    have 
of  the  great; 


Cor 

The  veto  right, 
m  the  D.  N. 
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daiMs  ro 

the  diarWs  of 
rcoantly  pobliahed.  we 
were  beid 
the 

tc    the 

made   in 

and  mlUtaiy  ftald. 

great    expanses    of   foreign 
tBRttory  before  her  {xontiea  wen  dcflaiteiy 
Was  tt  latcnded  to  aOoer  bar  to  haeome 

ting  the 

a  large  niaBbsv  at 
the  will  of  the  pec^jjles  of  these 
IS  progressively  taken  over 
Albania.  Tu^oalavla.  Bul- 
Llthuarua.  Laiv.a.  CsthODLia. 
la.     We  realize  there  is  no 
fyu^  her  appcti'.e  under  any 
and  «e  ask  ourselves  this  ques- 
tkm  sgain    Why  were  the  frou;iers  of  Bus- 
defined  at  Ta^ta,  Moecow.  or  better 

xrracies   are   at   a   great 

with  Rtasia.  Stalin. 
of  his  Politbureau.  is  able  to 
:>nrs  imniedia'.ely.  W'^trcas 
and  dMiberate  for  montha 
we  can  take  a  stand  StaUn  in  hJs 
Is  the  all -powerful  master  M\  sutH 
mtt  to  his  ccnimand.  In  his  statis'.  Russia 
he    is    the    most    important    capitailsx.    the 

and  the  btKg«!!=t  busi- 
Ih  tact,  he  is  the  sole  deaier  for 


unique  poeltion   allows  him.   by 
and    diets torshto     to   cot»- 
rAtV'^T     ni'h!"^sly    d<^m- 
thcoB   and   e.  p  -  it    them    is.   oruer   to 
fxum  then:,  every  poHMe  thing    Itiia 


naetbod  can  oiuy  proviute  vorM  revoluitan 
•gaizist  tyrsuny.  a  revolutJrm  m  which  the 
deniocraiC]«s  are  already  nsoraiiy  engapea  and 

theoretically  at  war.  UTice  it  hjia  beeif  proved 
to  Xtmi  beyoca  dOTibt  that  '.k*  cotnina- 
nlstlc  system  !#a<iH  t.->  m  lerelsriz  ekTwn  Tr^yra 
bcceath  and  to  the  debaseojeat  of  dvuia- 
tian  and  the  humac  oeing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  an  fcer  itert*ici*i2.ts  Russia  warta  noth- 
ing but  the  advar:ta.;e«  and  no  'Atlig*'.ians. 
■CaltB  is  like  Hitler  whc  -;Bed  tc  say  AU 
li  .^Mt  that  helps  Man  Geraiauy  '  Stalin 
acts  aatocraocaUy  does  nothing  but  what 
pleases  him,  even  Lf  it  inf.ifs  the  gravest 
tnfasUce  on  the  peoples  cf  ether  countries 
cr  at  his  own. 

"When  the  Roaatans.  Wce  the  western 
allies  a.id  with  the  same  m5.cr.ii:e»  had  the 
ocrupatlon  cvaren^  prtnted  and  excban^ed 
this  curreccv  a^ajmt  merciiaaclise  and 
American  dcUars.  there  vaj  an  adequate 
eoniroi  and  to  this  day  we  d<;  not  knew  the 
extent  of  the  proflta  they  reaped  frcm  these 
irarUpi^tlons.  So  one  knows  the  exact 
amount  of  the  encrmotJs  benefitB  they  de- 
rived from  them.  All  we  know  today  is  that 
the  .American  taxpayer  is  bearuag  ih*  con- 
sequences of  it,  because  the  currencv  is  de- 
va.ae<i  u:  tie  Advaxiiage  -ji  the  SQssians  and 
we  do  aoi;  know  to  vhMl  extent 

"Tte  gradual  seizure  of  the  Balkan  states 
by  the  SuseiAns  :a  a  history  sc  painful  that 
It  alMiWld  be  treated  lc  a  separate  work  Or- 
talB  atfaisters  of  these  countries  comniitted 
their  goseiuments  m  agreemects  o;  dcubtful 
nature  wtthcut  reg-ard  lar  the  wUl  of  the 
people  of  these  countne»i  which  they  were 
represecttng  The  Russians  have  no  eoc- 
sideratlon  f^r  the  smaller  nations.  It  has 
been  so  eTen  before  tJ::e  war  luring 
war.  aad  alter  :t.  Sf.-;  we  mtat  act  be 
to  see  them  falling  ••tcttia  t :  Rua- 
ate*!  amhitloas  fcr  expansion  TTie  jnialier 
nations  have  been  pena!tre<j  thrcu5h  no 
fSolt  of  their  own  They  have  been  tagged 
wtth  aB  ■orts  of  reytricricrj  and  p-^^hib;- 
T?wler  t.be  (Iirta*cr*hip  rf  tie  big 
they  hare  suffered  hiiml'latioii. 
<r  not  tbey  tiad  taken  any  ]>arc  in 
thclstast  war 

"And  ho-ir  abcat  the  cctmtnes  that  hith- 
erto have  teen  sparer!  '.he  rcylaught  cf  ccm- 
■MBIhb?  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  the  face 
or  aO  theae  facts  they  are  C'Tt  makJT£  any 
aflbrtasgolde  the  woritj  iBTc  the  rtgh'  path? 
Wt»t  niay  one  dettuce  rrotn  «uch  ai  atti- 
tude except  that  they  have  iic:  been  able  to 
5nd  within  ttietr  own  parties  and  pri'tzctans 
leaders,  impartial  and  In  eood  faiti  who 
have  the  er»ur««e  and  the  wtD  to  guide  the 
nations  tow-ard  a  better  world. 

"We  do  see  here  and  there  soibi>  little 
prophets  predicting  certain  situations  They 
warr,  the  peof^le  b«t  d<  nothiii?  that  i$  really 
effective,  ecnflntni  themaelirea  to  words. 
And.  no  matter  how  socxt  are  their  tr.ten- 
tkms  they  are  without  snv  real  eipenenoe 
and  have  no  dedclte  prosram  The'r  never 
had  in  the  past  and  have  none  tor  the 
future. 

•  •  •  •  • 

iSocte  ccunrrtes  mads  ttar  pesft  mlrtake 
of  recognizing  ccfaamxdam  as  s  poBtlcal 
part}"  Thia  was  due  u:<  the  attirucif  irf  some 
of  their  leader*  whose  amis  were  pun-ry  per- 
sonal and  whose  object  was  the  getting  of 
votes.  These  leaders  thought  that  tr  3iak- 
mg  a  lot  of  pronuses  they  would  gft  more 
votes,  be  they  from  Cooununists  or  any 
others. 

■*Where  commtmism  Is  concerned  cne  may 
not  remain  r»eutral;  one  mtist  t>e  for  or 
against  tt.  We  hare  nothing  tc  gain  from 
such  an  element,  and  they  canziot  be  rea- 
soned with. 

•"We  mtxst  set  up  a  universal  front  against 
communism..  To  aocept  s-sich  a  lystsm  wiH 
be  the  end  cf  deniocrary  It  is  a  jtroggie 
Jor  our  c»-n  existence  and  a  Sgfct  lor  strr- 
vivaL 


and    caay-fotaig    wttti 

were  not  on  their  guard 

the   extent  to   wlUch 

fain  power      Tbey  w^ 

OommxnUsts.  and  they 

thetr    dlActxft    coBdltkaas.    The 

lusta  have  thanked  them  by  tumta^ 

them  and   trying  to  -«>««»>*^tt 

wtth  the  very 

they  received  froca 

crtmtnal. 


"IX  Is  quite  obvioos  thst 
scclalistn  are  eroiutions  that  have  outBvsd 
their  purpose  In  all  countries  where 
ha«e  been  appiied  there  has  resulted 
ing  but  ccnfoKlon  and  chaos.  They 
radical  systems  thet  stop  st  nochlag  to 
ach-eve  their  alms,  that  o  tise  wnnt%n*Y9 
mllUons  of  Innocent  people  to  lose  thdr 
m  wars,  revdutloxis.  misery,  ^w-t  ixm^ 
hunger  Russia  wants  ber  people  to 
that  C'^mmunism  is  the  only  system  that 
cac  w>^tt  fuccessfully.  Sie  >»»««»»*^  aQ  other 
systems  for  the  miafartunes  of  the  world. 
Ill  cs^ieT  to  avoid  all  counter -revotutkiaa 
nthm  ber  country,  she  ccoiceals  tmn  bsr 
people  the  trje  ecsiditl<»u  tn  an  ottosr 
countries.  In  nn,  in  order  to 
the  world,  the  put  to  death  the  ehte  at 
own  claaaea. 

Russia  realises  that  she  cannot  be 
siifBr.ert.  Cooaequently,  she  takes  what» 
ever  she  can  from  ber  netghborlng  cotm- 
tries  and  by  terror  and  force  she  keeps  her 
hold  on  them.  The  world  shotild  not  sJtow 
su-h  usurpation.  17  It  does  not  rlas  op 
Against  it.  the  Coaununlats  wlH  end  op 
by  destrcying  not  one  country  not  several 
coiaitneK.  but  the  entire  worUl.  And  wtth 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  cosmic  rays,  the 
roclceis.  and  bacterial  warfare,  such  a  de- 
struction wov«d  strike  faster  Uhan  Ugbtnii^, 

Th^  denx-cradea.  therefore,  mtast  com* 
pietely  elminate  communism,  not  only 
within  their  own  frontiers,  but  within  other 
countries,  by  going  to  their  aid  aheue»iw 
they  are  caI2e<l. 

~It  lias  been  positively  ptpved  that  tlw 
is  not  rocm  for  the  two  theories  in  the  saano 
eccDomic  systenr  Commttclsm  cannot  exist 
m  a  democracy,  no  more  than  democracy  eaai 
exist  in  yy^nwiimgTn  r\ ■»tf^L^|»^^^|n  j^  ctvUft~ 
ratitDn  s  worst  enemy  and  the  greatest  pro- 
v-:icer  of  anarchy.  Its  alma  are  quite  ds> 
atructive.  and.  if  we  let  it  gain  aaoaaen- 
t'om  and  dominate  the  world,  there  srUl  bo 
no   rairst^  decent   world. 

"We  mtisx.  thertfore.  ootlaw  tbte  Idcsilogy. 
for  there  is  notiung  ideal  about  tt.  It  Is 
nothing  but  a  cryninal  ent0prise  which  caa 
only  end  up  with  the  analhiiation  at  the 
whole  world.  As  long  as  our  countries  are 
affected  by  It,  the  danger  wlU  be  tnustamt. 

"When  the  war  king  people  are  illarisasgiul 
and  disappointed  by  ev«it8.  they  X>tii  the 
ranks  of  the  Communists,  not  knowing  who 
their  n^l  enemies  are  In  the 
and  liberal  oonntrles  they  seek  to 
sate  thieir  disappoi ntmen t  by  voting  for  the 
Communists  'Then  they  go  to  the  po(M. 

'The  question  of  coBimGm.ism  !s  an  tx- 
tr?mely  delicate  matter,  but  It  Uisttld  bo 
t&ckled  tn  the  intorst  of  the  entire  worM. 
If  we  are  tc  have  any  peace.  And  parh«ps  It 
win  t>e  the  U  H.  whkh  wiU  finally  aoivs 
problem. 

'^t  Is  a  systsm  baaed  on  tmaiatare 
dples  sod  rtidtmeatary  aod  primtttee 
cepcs.    It  w  quite  onnpe  and  has 
Oder  t&at  will  develop  tike  pcopte  aad 
them  tc  progress.     The  peoples  living 
such  a  regvaeare  depressed,  aod  thoy  ( 
bear  to  see  other  peoples  who  are  IMng  i 
other   systems    more   favorable   thsa 
pxifreas.  dewk3p.  and  Qve  happCy.     So  that 
the  Ccmmur.iJt*  in  thetr  misiortuse 
debase  Uic  peoples  of  other  systems. 
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"AU  of  th«M  utopt««  •uch  »•  botehevtam. 
ot^mmuniMn.  fascism,  and  other  unreason- 
ftbl*  •ToiuUons  leave  destruction  >n  their 
wake  many,  many  year*  after  they  we  gone; 
and  It  U  with  the  utmoat  dlflk-ulty  that  the 
peoples  are  able  to  recover  their  former  con- 
dition and  reiume  the  normal  mode  of  life  ol 
a  democracy 

"With  communlam  it  Is  like  an  ant  hill. 
AH  must  work  and  no  one  has  the  rlRht  to 
think  It  destroys  a  civilization  which  It 
took  centuries  to  build.  If  we  want  to  com- 
bat ccmmunlsn;.  we  must  give  the  greatest 
opportunities  possible  to  the  Individual  to 
>toe  his  initiative  and  Imagination  so  that 
communum  might  have  no  attractions  for 

blm 

"We  mUEt  forget  our  Internal  quarrels  and. 
united  all  on  one  front,  rise  up  agaijvst  this 
terror,  which  only  demands  power  and  only 
wanU  the  spoils.  At  a  time  when  danger  Is 
at  our  door  we  must  endeavor  to  improve 
oiu  own  methods.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
internal  corruption,  for  the  enemy  makes 
use  of  such  weakneases  as  this  to  show  to  its 
people  how  bad  the  deficiencies  of  our  sys- 
tem are. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  part 
of  German  militarism  and  of  the  Nazis  have 
joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the  Commu- 
nists. It  is  not  likely  that  Stalin  would  have 
dared  to  take  over  the  countries  as  he  did  If 
he  had  not  had  their  support  The  German 
motto  applies  here;  'roboers  quarrel  among 
themselves  and  plot  together."  The  doings 
of  Hitler  and  Stalin  are  an  example  of  this. 
It  would  be  inadmi.'islble  to  allow  nn  entire 
civilization  to  pay  the  price  for  such  crim- 
inal deeds. 

"The  Fascist  elements  In  other  countries 
close  their  e>e8  and  pretend  they  see  noth- 
ing. They  take  advantage  of  such  situations 
to  bolster  up  their  own  financial  position 
and  tighten  their  monopolistic  hold  on  all 
the  raw  material  li;  the  world.  Thus  they 
are  Indirectly  workmg  for  the  cause  of  our 
enemy.  With  their  vertical  and  horizontal 
trusts  they  have  done  nothing  but  bring 
about  Inflation  in  the  values  of  merchandise 
and  deflation  In  the  value  of  currency  all 
over  the  world.  By  so  doing,  they  are  giving 
to  the  working  people  weapons  to  be  used 
against  them;  for  the  worker  In  revolt  txirns 
to  communism  for  relief. 

"Consequently.  If  we  do  not  eliminate  com- 
munism It  will  swallow  us  up." 


Oic  Way  To  Crati  tk«  Iron  Cartain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

CF  OKIO 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mx.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  commentaries  on  the 
success  of  the  Communists  in  establish- 
ing their  way  of  life  comes  from  the 
fantastic  story  out  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Caech  engineer  who  slyit  hLs  train 
and  its  passengers  across  barricades 
through  an  unused  railroad  siding  to 
enter  the  American  zone  of  Western  Ger- 
many bordering  on  the  Csech  frontier 
reached  his  decision  because  he  could 
no  longer  tolerate  life  in  Red  Ciecho- 
alorakla. 

As  ol  this  moment,  there  are  no  rec- 
ords of  any  one  trying  to  reverse  the 
procedure  by  ramicSng  through  the  iron 
curtain  from  the  west  going  east  K 
aU  the  barriers  were  let  down  tomor- 
row. ItBit  the  population  of  the  "satel- 


Mte  countries"  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
stream  across  the  borders  to  the  free 
world.  How  is  Uncle  Joe  going  to  ex- 
plain away  the  daring  exploit  of  the 
Czech  who  would  net  be  checked  by  bor- 
der guards,  barricades,  boundaries,  or 
fear? 


A  G-Man  OB  Erery  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  trr.\H 
IN  THE, SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Friday.  September  21,  1951 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  G-Man  on  Every  Program." 
by  Wheeler  McMillen.  published  in  the 
Pathfinder  news  magazine  for  Septem- 
ber 19.  1951. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  G-M.M*   ON   BVZXT   PROOUM 

(By  Wheeler  McMillen) 

D.  Howard  Moreau.  the  acute  editor  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat  at  Plemin^on. 
N  J  .  has  noted  a  conspicuous  phase  of  these 
tax-s{)end-elect-and-control  times  that  has 
received  less  remark  than  It  deserves.  Mr. 
Moreau  publishes  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  local  weeklies. 

If  yoto  go  to  conventions,  you  will  be  able 
to  oteerve  the  now  almost  universal  phenom- 
enon of  which  Mr.  Moreau  speaks  In  an  edi- 
torial. A  G-Man  on  Every  Program.  To  his 
editorial  I  gladly  devote  this  space: 

"A  few  years  ago  when  Hitler  was  In  the 
height  of  his  power,  we  beard  a  lot  about 
'thought  control'  as  It  was  conducted  under 
the  Nazi  regime.  We  were  given  to  tinder- 
stand  that  America  would  never  have  any- 
thing Uke  this. 

"But  we  are  not  so  stire  It  wtU  not  com»— 
or  that  In  a  subtle  way  we  do  not  have 
thought  control  of  sizable  proportions  al- 
ready In  operation,  getting  our  people  con- 
dltlonefi  for  further  raids  on  their  earnings 
and  saTings,  more  bureaus  and  bureaucrats 
and  for  the  1952  elections. 

"If  you  belong  to  any  kmd  of  trade  or 
professional  group,  fraternity,  or  veterans' 
organisation — or  to  a  church.  It  might  be 
Interesting  for  you  to  study  the  program  of 
the  next  State  or  national  convention  or 
conference  oi  that  organiaatlon.  You  can 
safely  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the  pro- 
gram will  carry  the  name  of  several  Govern- 
ment men.  if  It  is  a  meeting  of  any  siae  or 
will  continue  more  than  1  day.  If  It  to  a 
comparatively  small  meeting.  It  will  have 
at  least  one  Government  man  as  a  headline 
speaker. 

"And.  this  G-man  speaker  wUl  be  a  dew 
fellow.  Hell  have  a  good  line  of  stories,  a 
pleasing  personality  and  usually  will  deal 
with  a  crisis  in  one  form  or  another.  Ftjr 
our  Government,  ever  since  that  charmer  of 
aU  charmers  sold  ua  the  New  Deal,  has  alwajrs 
faced  some  kind  of  emergency.  And  the 
present  aim — the  aim  of  all  Socialist 
reglmea,  is  to  keep  us  In  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, for  only  thereby  will  a  free  people 
be  tndttced  to  give  up  their  freedom  and  be 
dlveetecl  of  their  savings  in  return  for  some 
kind  of  'security.' 

"Theee  O-men  speakers  will  usually  put 
on  an  act  to  show  how  busy  they  are.  how 
overwotked  their  department  is.  and  how 
they  can  111  afford  the  time  away  from  Wa&h- 


f 


i^gtoD  to  make  a  speecti.  But  you'll  find 
they  will  eat  a  hearty  dinner,  beauae  tt 
't  interfere  with  a  apeecH  vUcb  luts  tieeti 
vered  a  good  many  tlBMa  before.  And 
have  time  to  staake  iMHMte  anS 
to  receive  tbe  glad  baadahMfi  ol 
Irlng  folk  wholl  say:  "What  a  { 

Alnt  we  fortunate  to  have  moi  Uke  tlite 
Government  service?" 
It  Is  all  part  of  a  build-up  fcr  blcjer 

Government,  to  take  more  and 
our  weekly  pay  dkeeks  and  tbe  ei 
our  farms  and  buaUiiai,  to  sopfMit 
d  more  speakers,  wiio  tn  tbe 
p  us  of  more  and  more  at  oar  il^ita,  Ifl^ 
and  prlvttsges  as  Americans. 
"Tommyrot? 

-All  right.    Take  a  look  at  the  i»ogra|a 
tbe  next  convcntkm  of  your  favorite 
tlon.    Attend    one    of    its    mi 
careful  notes  on  tbe  meecbes 
yoQ  are  not  made  cooscloas  at  a 
Attempt  to  do  your  thinking  for  yoc,  to 
fluce  yotir  resistance  as  an  individual  and 
line  you  and  your  group  up  in  suppoit  at 
OovenuBOsnt. 

"Tb*    Reals    made     no    secret    of    tbcfr 
tboi|gbt-«oatrQl    program,    but 
pad  no  patent  on  tbe  Idea.    Nor  bail 
^  monopoly,  on  the  Politburo." 


Newspaf-er  Basioess:  Tbe  Deati  of  a 
ForraaU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI'JS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  Mann 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  nVES 

j  Tuesday,  September  18.  19:\1 

'  Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undia-  lea^e 
{granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoid,  I  include  the  following  article 
entiUed  "Newspaper  Business:  The 
Death  of  a  Formula."  published  in  For- 
tune magazine  of  September  195].: 

NBwaMna  Boaonas:  Thx  Dsatb  or  a 
noBircxA 

(Just  tlie  other  day  United  Status  a 
papers  were  making  Jxiicy  profits.  Tbej^ 
still  doing  prodigious  business,  but  :be  pdb- 
lUsbers  are  crying  tbat  tbey  are  beii\){  P«»^ 
'to  tbe  waU.  Wbat  bappewd?  Tbi  soartac 
price  of  newsivlnt  Is  one  thing,  liut  o^ 

As  a  btislness  United  States  newspaperftig 
'today  looks  healthier  and  actuaUy  is  weaker 
than  it  has  been  lor  years.    Tbe  sigiw  of  ap- 
parent vigor  are  everywbere.    Papers 
doflKut  are  moving  Into  eparkUng  a/iw 
jters   (see  the  Prudent  PubUabers. 
I  August  1950).     Circulation  Is  at  an 
high.    Not  only  has  advertising  Ud« 
creased  substantially  every  year  for  tbe 
I  nine,  but  the  newspapers  are  also  i.>ettlna  a 
larger  share  of  the  advertteing  doUi  x  at  Ibe 
expenae  of  other  madia. 

Yet  newspaper  coals  bave  bem  riatag  fasger 
than  revenues  abiea  IMfS.  tn  aoaw  |«iars  v^ 
much  faster.  Tbe  graph  on  tbe  oppoatta 
page  j  not  reproduced  |  Indicates  bow  a  laf|a 
paper  that  made  15  percent  net  before  taxes 
In  1M«  would.  If  It  reflected  tbe  general  az- 
pcrlence  of  the  industry,  earn  leas  titan  hpdf 
the  dollar  profit  in  IHO  aikd  leas  tbaii  a  third 
the  percMitage  return  on  groaa  revemiee — aot 
to  mention  todi^r^  laiger  «aa  bite  Thtee 
trends  could  mean  tbat  tba  large  Amerioan 
dallies  would  soon  be  running  wiUiout  any 
profit  at  all.  And  as  the  manager  of  a  lafge 
evening  paper  observed  grimly.  "R  wont  take 
any  5  years,  either  " 

It  was  this  cost-revenue  picture  that  led 
the  publishers  to  shriek  with  rage  when  Ca- 
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«p  §10  on  Ally  1.  to 
•Ut  a  urn.    ("Ibe 

aKadgbt.  "is  wntouBft 

V^oUttcally.  it  s  aiajpid.    Morally,  tt 
•)      Jtoar    lyew^rtaa   bu 
(K  an 


tain  this  bAppy  ficuation  uctU  tb;  ratlosUnf 
of  Wcrid  Wtr  II  be^an. 

But  n  wiif  ^eTT-.-a2ie  Uiit  riew»)irtei  prices 
wotz^d  Ciiml:)  once  ccrtrt^is  were  od.  rtven 
btt.-;  tbe  ietsaufi  sit  cation  and  ti-rf  tucht  cr- 
gadzauon  Tf  the  Canadian:  aewsprtnt  irvdu.*- 
try.  ever  half  vhe  nrwTiprmt  iiapact'T  .:' 
Ca-iada  <a  country  notat.y  ui-iriati*.ed  ty 
United  States  antitrust  oo:icep'-i  i    Is  tn  tae 


'  So  far.  only  on*  United  Statee  mill  (Crown 
ZcUerbacb)  bas  beea  allowed  to  match  tbe 
tl«  ObMdtaB  laueaee.    But  ttw  fact 
over    four-ftfths    of 
a  general  United 


fory. 
VLaitB  otrr 
at  ttw  pubtlebsii  were 
raaUy  burl. 
ct  It  tbe  nest  St  papers  pssaed  a 
notirtg  that  the  additional  cost  at  newsprint 
woald  siOK^t  exactly  e<;i:al  tbdr  nM  aCter 
taaes  Tor  th«  preceaini;  year:  aad  tlae  hs iim i 
cwaer  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Tlmei  tiamed 
nainit  newsprint  ctwts  fT  ^rie  -ale  ?".  *.na« 
pape:  tc  :  i>e  Pnst  -IXepat^.-  ^.  ~^-  r-f  •  >-  r  -  -  •■  • 
papers  broke  Into  tbe  loss  cci  :.c-lc  \s  a  result 


of  tbe  laerease.  aad  r«rn  tbe 
XAtl  their  net  drastiesily  pared. 

Bj-   -."ie  r-ff^-tprlEt  price  tscreaae  Is  eap^ 

r:  ..-  imp-r'-aat  because  It  la  a  certain  fc^HMl 

For  half  a  ceattxry  the  nrnnpapii 

^  .   .  <sa    4s  i  Vjslcesa.  bas  operated  on  a 

'   ---_:.     rsiise  cjmiaC'an,  and  leav«  adver- 

:  r  ;  »r  reader  afcTjo       Many  a  pnb- 

-    ^- ■'    r'-'   ''."'y    never    r^cafnlzed    ft    as   a 

;■  -.  .•<ed  90  wen  so  lc»g  tbat  It 

see:^   ■:      t'  ^r    .r,-.?-  cf  r^arur*      ^nt  Anerl- 

caa  ne-      J,    — -    ■h-.i'.IIt  '<7unded  to  eai^eas 

a  pctn*        •     -s,  -'••r.-r  tiian  tc  make  money, 

ba-  .-      ^T?rare«1    asy    distirrgulsbed 

•Cf- ■-'■"..:   -„i.rJt;r.^       T   M.  PTrrn.  presideat 

of  tbe  New  Tnrk  Dau'y  Hewn,  explained  tbe 

'c    fx;Mnd    newsprtet 

:?.  "I  r;:e;.s  they  sbapiy 

•^s  wt*  s  basineasmen." 

■?   r'jMlsher  of  a  proml- 

-  --;.■*«!.  ~There  hasnt  beea 

".   c-  ;';e  Into  the  Tmiili  laa 

zhj'   Toti  find  la  tbe 

r.'  steel  bvstsess.  or  tbe 

the  Old  fcTTCula  did  beau- 

r  ryesue  and  the  ex^ieuae 

Increasi?  troueht  addl- 

only    .ram    tha    safe  at 

from  advert isin§.  since  tbe 

p^r  "-rte  &juld  on  the 

bt    p'  '^'  -tioc    to    the    tee 

Ar  -    ♦  "<•  costs — editorial   and 
COf  -he  r.earegt  exrtmplee  ■ 

op  at  9i:  with  a  nae  tn  circulation,. 
suca    as    duLrrbuuon   coats  l'^ 
r   :  .V  portions  tely       Tbat  U  XkOC 
'.h.s    gT^iip   of   coexs   remalnad 
tbey    have    lacreaaed.    aad    abarpty. 
as  a  icaott  of  eenerai  wage  Levels,  union  ar- 
ete.      Bui    these    mcreases   bora 
to  a  ^ns«   111  circuiatioa. 
tba  tcrmuia  is  pet^rin^  out  becauaa 
tbe  "Intractable  '  cceta — of  abich  newsprint 
la  by  far  tbe  greatest — have  become  so  large 
a  praportbm  of  total  expense.    Par  tlua  group 
at  coafis  teotaaee  in  ironbouxul  propcctlon  to 
Uun  aTid   tly>  &lae  at  eacb 
aid  faraula  stUl  works  wen  for 
of  a|i  ta,  aay.  ao.OCO  circulation, 
at  btll  generally  r-ona  15  per- 
cent of  aoafcl  egjwniie  or  Its*,  and  whose  only 
Is  <  or  aaouid  be  >   the  prob- 
than  price      One  of  tbe 
at  the  existing   newsprint  sttoa- 
ts  that  with  moet  sznall  papers  supfUy 
£l.'s;  aad  price  sacocul.  while  wtth  moat 
large  papers  the  reverse  Is  tnae. 

The  nfwspnnt  burden  of  tba  papers 
mounted  a^  tl«ey  grew  m  cur-uiatlon  aad 
star — a  grvmnAi  that  raised  total  daily  pa^ar 
CLtmilaucn  from  -KxOOO.OOO  to  'SAJOOfKOOO 
samce  lii>38.  tn  addition  to  iiMnatiiin  tbe 
number  <7i  pages  per  copy.  In  1960. 
ihf  to  Editor  and  Publtsber.  the 
costs  of  the  avera^  daily  of  above  100.0GO 
ctrcularton  anacunted  'to  about  37  percent 
c:  tC'ta:  cc«t.  while  press  running  tlise  ac^ 
c: It: ted  lor  anotiier  4  percent.  liuHQiucb 
as  sevQinnt  pncea  have  risen  iS  percent 
late  In  1960.  newsprint  should  now 
at  least  ¥)  percent  of  total  ooet, 
stringent  economies  In  tbe 
shnrt.  the  larre  newspapers 
tbe  point,  and  some  hav« 
tt.  where  at  lejtst  half  of 
ecats  are  cot  benefltec!  by  Hiy 
ciins. 
tbe  Wew  Terk  I>i!!v  Hews  seivee  ae  an  ^- 
treme  exam|rte  Wben  the  recent  newsprtat 
priee  increase  Is  fully  felt,  newsprint  wm 
to  nearly  55  percent  at  the  cost  <a* 
pQbHBbiTig  tbe  News.  This  bt  almost  sa  great 
as  a  department  store's  oist  fcr  the  avqrage 
trieTchitndtae  that  it  carries;  but  for  ne  onrt- 
!ay  the  department  store  gets  eoaqalBaad 
merchandise,  the  News  ody  tbe  raves:  «C 
raw  material  To  the  reader,  newaprtat  la 
tise  }iMi«t  important  commodity  tn  a  atwt- 
-ar>fr    the  humble  carrier  at  the  words  aad 
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picturen;  yet  in  th*  economy  of  the  Dally 
New*  It  hH«  fcMfcome  by  far  the  mcmt  Impor- 
tant. 

TIIMMINC    rosTn 

The  pyblUhers  have  reacted  with  a  varlfty 
of  Btnitagema.  Many  have  trJed  to  «eve 
nrwspri'.it  by  cutting  wiiste  in  the  preaa- 
room.  tu-htenlng  up  on  the  return  of  un- 
sold pa()«rs.  and  sU(?htly  reducing  the  page 
aize;  but  often  some  of  these  stepe  have  be«n 
overlooked  For  example,  u  la  desirable  that 
page  wldtha  should  divide  exactly  Into  the 
wMtb  of  the  paper  rolls  used  by  the  supply- 
Ing  mill,  to  avoid  wasteful  trim  A  number 
of  papers  have  changed  their  press  rolls  from 
the  trpdlttonal  M  Inches  down  to  about  84. 
primarily  to  use  leas  paper,  but  at  times  to 
effect  an  Increase  In  newsprint  supply. 
However,  a  recent  study  of  13  small  mld- 
west^rn  dallies  showed  that  none  of  them 
hart  done  so,  though  it  could  better  their 
newsprint  supply  by  about  5  percent;  and 
such  a  stand-out  paper  as  the  New  York 
Times  Is  only  now  considering  it. 

TT.e  bite  has  also  been  put  on  tho  news- 
paper buyer  Before  World  War  II  the  usual 
revenue  breakdown  was  one-fourth  from  cir- 
culation, three-fotirths  from  advertising. 
Today,  the  price  of  most  dally  papers  having 
Jumped  from  2  or  3  cents  to  5.  and  Sunday 
papers  from  10  cents  to  15.  the  average  large 
newspaper  derives  about  a  third  of  revenue 
from  circulation. 

EVrRTTHlNC    StTT    AOVK8T1SINO 

The  one  thlr:g  that  has  seemed  sacrosanct 
Is  the  mllUne  rate,  or  price  of  advertising  per 
line  per  million  readers.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  Editor  and  PublUher  Yearbook 
for  1950.  the  mlillne  rate  for  United  States 
evening  dallies  actually  decreased  a  trifle 
between  193»  and  1949.  though  other  adver- 
tising media  were  displaying  less  timidity. 
The  publishers'  reluctance  to  recognize  that 
It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  reach  a  given 
number  of  readers  today  than  It  did  a  decade 
ago  Is  not  confined  to  competitive-newspaper 
Cities:  the  monopoly  papers,  fearing  the  out- 
cry thPt  would  follow  significant  rate  boosts, 
seem  to  prefer  to  exploit  their  advantageotis 
position  by  expense  trimming  te.  g.  fewer 
editions,  cutting  return  prlvUeges  on  unsold 
copies    and  so  forth). 

Aa  though  the  level  mlUlne  rate  were  not 
enough,  the  publishers  have  a  special  alba- 
troa  nee  {lace  In  the  problem  of  local  vs. 
national  advertising  rates,  the  lowest  rate 
for  local  advertisers  generally  r\innlng  35  to 
40  pe-cent  less  than  the  national.  The  na- 
tional advertisers,  who  know  a  bargain  when 
they  see  It.  have  responded  with  heav7  co- 
operaUve  campaigns  in  which  the  advertis- 
ing 18  placed  locally  at  local  rates,  but 
Ananced  at  least  in  part  out  of  a  company's 
central  advertising  appropriation.  If  the 
publishers  are  to  raise  the  average  mllline 
rate  significantly,  their  first  point  of  attack 
must  be  up-on  this  rate  differential.  For  in 
the  long  run  the  cost  to  the  newspaper  of 
one  Une  of  advertising  wlU  not  differ  from 
that  of  another. 

MOKE  DOLLAtS  FOB  LESS  SPACES 

That  the  survival  of  the  large  daily  news- 
paper m  the  Unlt«d  Stales  depends  on 
sharply  Increa.sed  advertising  rates  seems 
blatantly  obvious.  Indeed,  the  uewspapera 
would  be  far  better  off  if  a  rate  Increase  of. 
say.  30  percent  cut  lineage  enough  to  pro- 
duce precisely  the  same  revenue:  for  a  Une- 
«g«  reduction  also  brings  with  It  a  significant 
drop  in  newsprint  use.  composition  costs,  etc. 

Raising  the  rates  te.  for  the  monopoly- 
newspaper  towns,  larger  a  matter  of  nerve, 

plus  the  conviction  that  advertisers  should 
not  and  in  the  long  run  wUl  not  expect  news- 
paper advertising  to  be  the  one  commodity 
that  still  goes  at  prewar  bargain  rates.  For 
the  competitive  cities.  Editor  Erwln  D.  Can- 
bam,  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  sug- 
"a  little   unlawtul  conspiracy  la  re- 


straint of  trade  ■•  Can»han  «••  concerned 
primarily  with  making  more  newaprint  avail- 
able for  friendly  countries  whoa*  need  is  far 
more  desperate  than  our  own— Just  as  the 
lx)ndon  Bconomlst  was  thinking  of  editorial 
problem.*  when  It  accused  the  United  8ute* 
press  of  sufTerlng  from  "a  aurXelt  of  new»- 
print."  But  botb  tmmrta  apply  equally  to 
the  centa-al  ecooomle  problem  of  United 
States  n«wspaperli^,  which  U  to  get  more 
money  for  less  advertising  space. 

The  hopeltsanea*  at  the  present  course  can 
be  Illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  Boston 
H?r[  id-Traveler  Corp..  chosen  here  solely  be- 
cause It  Is  one  of  the  few  newspaper  enter- 
prises making  public  financial  statemenu. 
3urely  It  is  not  too  much  for  a  newspaper 
or  any  other  business  to  have  a  fighting 
chance,  even  at  today's  tax  rates,  of  equaling 
the  net  profit  after  taxes  that  It  made  5  years 
ago.  Yet  If  present  operating  margins  and 
tax  rates  were  to  prevail,  the  Herald  and 
Traveler  would  face  the  impossible  task  of 
raising  1950  revenue  of  about  $16,500,000  to 
over  »50.000.000.  In  order  to  make  the  same 
stockholder  dollars  as  In  1946. 

A':  the  moment,  some  publlshera  are  taking 
comfort  from  a  number  of  hopeful,  but 
probably  Illusory,  signs  of  change  In  the 
newsprint  situation.  Several  factors — chief 
among  them  has  been  the  tendency  toward 
relaxation  at  the  apparently  approaching 
cease  Are  In  Korea — could  easily  bring  a  drop 
of  5  to  10  percent  In  newspaper  advertising, 
which  tends  to  rise  and  fall  with  general 
business  activity.  The  figures  for  June  1951 
( the  latest  available ) .  already  show  an  adver- 
tising linage  decline  of  about  3^  percent 
below  June  195C.  Sxich  a  drop  Is  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  almost  identical  percent- 
age decltne  In  United  States  newsprint  use. 
At  the  same  time  Canadian  newsprint  pro- 
duction Is  running  about  200.000  tons  ahead 
of  last  year,  and  the  average  publisher's  In- 
ventory cf  newsprint  on  hand  or  in  transit 
is  creeping  up  toward  a  reasonably  comfort- 
able 40-day  level.  Given  the  present  delicate 
balance  between  newsprint  demand  and  sup- 
ply, these  factors  might  be  expected  to  relieve 
the  upward  pressure  on  newsprint  prices  or 
even  bring  a  price  decline. 

NOTHING    TO     HOPE     FOS 

No  such  happy  event  la  likely  to  occur. 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place.  ttM 
enormous  United  States  newsprint  consump- 
tion of  the  past  several  years  has  been  passi- 
ble only  because  of  the  higiier  percentage 
Of  Canadian  output  shipped  to  the  United 
Stales,  which  was  in  turn  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  Canada's  traditional  foreign  cus- 
tomers did  not  have  the  hard  currency  to 
spend  on  newsprint.  Those  customers,  their 
pockets  now  Jingling  wltn  dollars  from  the 
United  States  defense  program,  would  be  glad 
to  buy  perhaps  300.000  tons  more  Canadian 
newsprint  annually;  and  the  Canadians 
would  be  glad  to  see  their  United  States  mar- 
ket shrink  a  bit.  Thus  a  moderate  decline 
In  Unitad  States  demand  could  probably  be 
offset  by  increased  overseas  takings. 

Moreover,  it  worst  came  to  wont  the  news- 
print makers  certainly  have  no  compelling 
reasons  to  wreck  the  industry's  price  struc- 
ture by  overproduction.  A  slight  decline  in 
operations,  now  running  above  theoretical 
capacity,  might  even  be  ivelcome;  and  there 
Is  pleiiiji  of  cushion  unUerneath,  since  the 
break-even  point  of  an  eflk:lent  newsprmt 
mill  Is  probably  around  75  percent  of  capac- 
ity. Furthermore,  a  portion  of  existing  news- 
print capacity  cotild  easily  and  cheaply  be 
swltchecj  to  certain  other  printing  papers — 
amons?  them  go-called  super-newsprint  and 

otht-r  calendered  u.  e..  pollslied)  stocks  ap- 
prodchlttg  book  papter  In  finlsti — for  wMc& 
there  Is  a  strong  United  States  deaaaad  at 
good  prices.  Heuce  there  seems  little  hopa 
for  a  decline  in  newsprint  prices.  If  they 
change  at  all  within  the  next  year  or  so, 
the  direction  Ls  still  likely  to  be  up. 


rrbe  mort  borrtd  poHltoUlty.  trom^thm 
Umbers'  point  of  rtov.  la  by  no 


f^tar  at  tbe  mmm  ttnw  tbat 

M  vmnos  one*  aacre.    If  so. 

do  newsfiapers  as  a  group  woaM  go  on  a 

nunproAt    ba.}U.    azMl    falltires    would    bs 

nimlMraa  by  dosens. 

It  la  atraiifa  tbat  American  .    _ 

oa  which  there  are  ao  many  hot  and  ready 
opinions,  should  have  been  coosklered  to 
sfldom  by  the  public  aa  part  of  tbe  United 
Slates  economy  In  tbe  eoueeru  that  the 
ptaa  be  free,  it  has  been  an  but  forgotten 
tiat  tt  mast  alao  be  seU-aapportinff  and 
p^osperooa.  Bankruptcy  was  never  tbe  nwU 
t4  independeaee.  nor  fstilty 
k^y  to  vigllaace  and 
^iBlcaiiy  speaking,  tbe  latva  ftawflran  dally 
i^wspapci  bas  reacbed  the  cad  of  a  formtfH 
a|id  must  evolve  a  new  one. 

I  WHAT  Tfa  tnwman  rwnaiaa  caw  kzaw 

Here  Is  the  li^O  cost-revenue  breakdowa 

fir  a  hypothetical  large  dally,  whose  abow- 

\g  is  neither  best  nor  poorest  among 

this  al».    Since  the  paper  used  ffMKX 

ttns  of  newsprint  In  1950  st  tlOO  a  ton.  tbi 
p  rice  moeasfls  of  $6  and  $10  last  Oecembei 
a  ad  last  July  have  sdded  toeoJOO  to  annual 
c  xts  and  nearly  wiped  out  operating  net 
1  he  publisher  would,  of  course,  strain  etw] 
I  erve  to  slash  costs  and  increase  revenues 
I  ut  how  did  the  newspapers  get  tbemadvei 
1  tto  st'ch  a  fix? 


Revmues 
(In  thousands! 


A  dvertislng — 
C  trmlatlon 


Total  revenues— 


* 


COSTS 


ewsprlnt  (budndlng  ink).. 

Composition _. 

Are&axwm 

$tereo  and  engraving. 

tdltorlal 

4dvertlslng  expense — 
0rculatk>n    expense. . 
Admlntetrmtlon  and  geno^l- 
$iiiJniSB  cAce  and  plant 


\         Total  costs — 

I  _^ 

|let  before  taxes LOOP 

increase  In  ^wiwn^i  pap«r  cost  sinoe 
Dec  1.  1950 


Tlw  Supply  of  Nickel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

!  or  tx>cisiAiiA 

tS  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT1|B 

Friday.  September  21. 19S1  j 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkou  an  edltoaiil 

Eitled  "Daisy  Ctadn  in  Nickel."  pul- 
rd  in  the  Washington  Nevrs  of  Sed- 
iber  18.  1951.  ' 

There  being  uo  objection,  the  article 
v-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRto, 
as  follows:  j 

j  Danr  OsADt  cc  MiOD^ 

I  As  usual  in  times  of  materials  tfkortag^ 
b  gray  maitst  is  InevttaMa  aian.  tluaO* 
and  tough  to  fight.  Than  Is  always  a  frow 
of  titiady  dsalers  ready  to  take  advanta^ 
at  dwindling  suppUss  and  con>er  Um  b 
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ot  the  oooa- 


There  betntr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnied  m  the  Ricom 
&s  follows: 

Uvrrzs  SiAras  OmoAi.  Sees  rmrrvt^  Lacx 

or    F^w-rjt 

•**>rc  jjr.  V  J — A  Govemmrect  pcw«r  ex- 
pert said  the  Natscs  faces  nirh  a  ottlaal 
power     shortage  that  "aome  tedHHtal  d»- 

ct  this  laer.  ^ 


t0K  have  aB 
trol  at  a  stritartaattal  pcetluo  at  the 
"nicy  do   ■"■**r*Tg  bat  add   to   tfte 
with  tbe  rendt  Chat  nktel  flaally 
the  iiwiiiwii  at  a  oast 

vahae. 
at 
Jn 
Jobpiataoi 


the  aJcksl   »«»«'V4.  with  nickel 
•4J0  per  povBd  when 
about  VT 


to  pay  tki 

anlsft 

cannot  aSord  the  probihittve 
bankroptcy  «  they  try  to 


wtth  tifes 


a  pooad.    But  to 
only  tmammj  to  cast  the 
form.    It  can  then  be  aold  at  the 
at  wlilcdi  atakei 

the^ 

to 


ratber    tbaa    of 

they  also  beUere  that  mtttrtg  oM 
taocs  with  tbe  east   ts  poltttcatty 

strateglealiy  unsound. 

TtiorlLU    KrtsiensitB.    I>&nlsb    MtBlsav    it 
Fl&asca.  tokl  Liais  repi:irt*T  last  w««k  that  he 
eoBttnued   trade  w;Tb   the  t»afi.em 
■  hnpoetant  "     3?  cited  at  the 
pracTic-iJ    re-aac:^    lh«    fact 
t"s  hwpea  far  incrcafled  cael  tm- 
Porte  feons   Great    as-.tAin    h*<i  l>-en    dcs&p- 
I>»nraark  s    mcsx     .siportaEt    rup- 
ot   coal — at    the    asost    advaotag*ous 


added  -Jiat  it  wsa  no.  die- 
to  b-eak  off  reiaucat  wHh 
so.  OajLHt^l::   ^Civ^^  and 
cou'ii  eas.iT  'ae  tx- 
prcp&randa  csa- 
;  aateffite  p>>puLiU>3ejis  c^^re 
'  iBto  the  arms  eg  the  f .  wiets. 
U«t  week 
And  pc-aucw 
Office.  Ar7£.-:U  uMlus- 
cf   an   ijidepeident 
wi*.h    that    view       AH    of 
::.«  fact  that  ther  regard  the 
P»c"«   as  th*  asost  pcwerfuJ   instru-' 
i  to  prevent  w«^  and  cot  pruBan2y  es  •• 
—  to  wass  war 

.they  add.  the  period  of  tension 

be  csBerted  to  oootxn^Je  IndeiniLeiy. 

(Cf  ttns  iMiiffyt&bte  but  nec- 

tt  Is  vftm  that  aO  the  Atlanta  Pact 
tnd    expsudtcg 
that,  s:  the  same  time.  soMe 
■VMS  ot  normal  c^niAct  be  makatained 
the  wstun  eoODtnes 

sre   considered    here   the 

i  contact      Dun«s  point  out. 

to  drprrve  t^iaa  of  f^AA 

Aj   to   hmcler    tfceir   own 

n>ire   Uuua  shipaaeBts 

cuuld  assist  Poland's 


vbo  Is  an  active 

of  the  bocne  guarxi.  lajd     ~Ot 
SaUy  opposed  tc  aending  any  war  o^te- 
llak  to  tbe  potential  ectemy  "    Bm  be  ^ded 


fcy«» 


Daaes  W«a  •■  Tra^  Baa 


e  of  Electric  Power  in  tfee  UaAe^ 
SUtes 


EXTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  fxEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

SECATB  OE.  XB£   CXITEZ)  STATSB 

moaw.  atptnmber  21.  1951 
Ut.  AIKEN     Mr    Prtsideni.  I  uk 

oooflBBt  to  fasve  printed  in 


oeca 
cf  Pcwrr  "  s  United  Pr^5s 
_  _  from  Absecon.  N.  ir'piiBH|.*:ed 
in  the  Qinstian  Science  Monitor  of  ^p- 
tcmher  3d.  1351  I  commend  Uie  readiii^c 
fdOmmxthcie  to  iho^e  in  ih^s  ccJimxy  who 
are  wigan&it  opposed  to  the  deveiop- 
m^al  of  pover  on  the  SL  Lawrence 
Biw. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

IK  THE  5CCATK  CF   THE  UNITED  STATTS 
Friday    Sf7>*emb^  21,  t9Sl 
Mr     HUMPKRKY      Mr     President.   I 

ask  oiuuuiBouft  cQBtatax  thai  an  artiefe 
eotltied  Tlanei  Wten  on  Ttade  Baa. 
TomCdtttac  Rriatiow  Wtth  Kast  Uto- 
aocBDd.  cmoe  Need  at  Folidi  Goal.'* 
wrbicii  appeared  m  ttw  Ifev  T«1c  Herald 
Titliii  on  Septirmter  9,  I95I.  be  printed 
!b  tte  Appendix  of  Sic  RBcoau. 

There  being  rw  ob;ecuoQ.  the  arcicie 
wa^  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Riccau. 
as  follows : 

HuKis  Vams  OS  TiMa  Ba»— Ttsu*  CrrriKS 
Rc-*-nc>-s  Wtth  East  Ussotnro.  Crrrgia 
Kkxi>  09  Pot-^iw  Coal 

<Bt  Pr«i  If    Berhixugtr) 

CorajTHACET — Danish  c.3ciais  sad  ccoDO- 

mists  ire  d:5turbed  ever  th*  .\rr:<rr.ca2  stand 

>>c   e«»t-w>e«».   trade      T"    •'"«*-r.    ■^<*    -.-'  '-'^n 

Is   pttmAruj    aae    at   >«i- r-    —    -    -°  -  -r  ..^    >-t«i 


ao  reasoc  vh? 
to  toatcC  oc  eLabar«i;e  resuictioas.  "^ 
there  s2x?ul<!  be  3.«sutaaoe  ecoagn  In 
the  fart  -Jiat  ««  cocir  taai  the  nearest  Sovtet 
•ftr  baae  from  vr&x!i  we  can  be  attacfcad  to 
<a^y  abcm  IC  fiTiiu;  minutes  away." 

The  coal  probiem  is  aertous.    DeoBmsk  fete 
'  of   rts   coal   't.jii    Poiazxl   and 

rrctn  t2>«  Ccitcd  Bincaoot 
250  0>X  tciD*  frcm  Western  Ger- 
MtKr.  has  been  said  about  r«(iiacisf 
the  MMh  coel  wtth  shi{»senu  from  the 
TtaMad  States,  b^zt  a  t^^*«»'  eeooooilc  espeit 
m  tfte  ^aelsr^  CXSce  .gered  tfwae  facts : 

Only  ?Ba.CO>:  tons  c£  comj.  are  belz>(  sblpfied 
Ui-ited  St4t«s  tius  year.     The  losg 
!  paatly  uirreftses  the  pnce.  which  even 
'  Is  at>c  re  tnat  of  Polxnti.     Psymcnts 
to  be  zubde  In  do£Uj-s — U&rsbaU -plan- 
er octas-wTse — an.d  depeattexaee  oa 
St«tes  would  tagreaae.  contrary 


the 


t>  made  more  te-io*ts  by  the  fact 

!s  rmdeTErjias  a  period  of  some 

tlifllcvitle*     a.-ct(i«    trctn    tHe    ooal 

Wltfcln    3    TT?*r5    wT3r*.d    prices    ob 

Deninart   must    iraport   have 

60  percetit.    At  the  same  tbat 

prices  ac   the  itetsts  ^rhich  Desi- 

apoTLE  baTe  ron*  up  ohIt  3  piererat. 

t:uy  »li  ns  rav  materials  and 

la  cxpcoxc  m&iEiy  rood  iumX  dairy 

Mod  prices  are  \:sually   last  to 

ThSa  has  left  Deuaark  wuh  aa  iocreea- 

ta^  Tsp  tn  it*  b&lasce  c!  trstde. 

Tbe  Icng-TTLO^  plan.  i>uxUli  ecocaailc  ad- 
viser: say.  bad  t>e«n  (cr  15  percent  ct  tbe 
ccuctrTs   trade   tc  be  wtth   tbe   east.   If  a 

sound  eccnotcy  vms  to  be  assured.    Las 
the    Se^ire    .-eiched    11    pereect.      Bat 
Xar^e^j  as  a  result  ot  ijooerKan  restnctiosia,  tC 


I 

I 


I  ' 
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Ic  down  to  5  percent.    Thi»  coit.m  at  a  time 

^'Uen  lh«f  more  und  more  rapid  buUd-up  of 
the  ArmPd  Fnrcca.  cunstriid  Ion  of  bivrrack* 
fcnd  deixJU.  and  the  re«uUlfiK  lnrreafc«d  iie«d 
lor  inn^jrled  raw  mairnsti*  dcmar.d  a  Orm 
•onotriy. 


Import  Coatroif  oa  Cbcetc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

dr  m:nnisot\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  21.  1951 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
also  n.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  more  articles  relatinK  to  import 
curbs  on  chep.se  and  fats,  ''he  first,  en- 
titled Farm  Groups  Urije  Repeal  of  Im- 
port Curbs  on  Cht  .se.  '  appeared  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  on  September  15.  1951. 
The  other,  entitled  "Repeal  of  Dairy 
Trade  Curb  Askod."  was  published  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  September 

13.  1951. 

There  bemR  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|Frum   the   Minneapolis  Star  of   September 

15.  l»6l| 
Fasm  Oroups  UsrcE  Repeal  or  Impobt  Curbs 

ON    CHEE.SI 

Two  big  organizations  advocate  repeal  of 
Impoaln^  Import  controls  on  cheese  and 
other  fats  and  oils 

The  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  asserted 
that  In  the  end  th?  American  farmer  would 
suffer  rather  than  profit  by  the  restrictions. 

But  representatives  of  dairy  cooperatives 
and  domestlr  cheese  manufacturers  de- 
manded retention  of  tne  contiols.  They 
contenaed  that  domestic  cheese  makers  must 
have  protection  from  foreign  Imports. 

The  c^jnfllcting  views  were  presented  to  a 
Senate  banking  su^jcoinnilttee  on  a  proposal 
to  eliminate  an  amendment  to  the  Price 
Control  Act.  That  section  authorizes  re- 
strictions If  Imports  of  cheese  or  other  fats 
threaten   domestic   output. 

Interpreting  the  provision  as  mandatory, 
the  .^grlculture  Department  has  cut  Imports 
of  chee.se  abK^ut  40  percent. 

Both  the  farm  organizations  held  there  Is 
sufficient  lei^ai  machinery-,  without  the 
amendment,  to  restrict  imports  that  actually 
threaten  the  American  producer. 

In  addlticn.  they  stressed  that  the  amend- 
ment run.s  counter  to  all  United  States 
policies  for  coUalKiratlon  In  a  free  world. 

"The  Inunediate  eCfects  of  the  restriction 
■will  be  to  seriously  damage  agricultural  In- 
terests of  friendly  countries."  John  A.  Baker, 
legislative  secretary  of  the  Fanners  Union, 
declared 

E  \V.  Gaumnli*.  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Cheese  Institute,  argued  that 
present  legislation  is  inadequate. 

jFrotn  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  September 
13. 1861) 

R£PICAL  or  Daibt  TftAOc  ecu  Asked 

W.\sHiNCTOM. — The  administration  Thurs- 
day Trill  begin  an  all -out  fight  to  repeal  the 
Andresen-Thye  anocndment  to  the  controls 
blU  on  grounds  it  is  a  tiireat  to  the  Nation's 
reciprocal  uade  program. 


The  amendment,  drafted  by  Btfpvment^UU 
AtwuBT  Amorcsen.  Republican  of  lllnn«Mt«. 
and  mtr'jduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
EtjwARo  J.  Thyi,  Republican  of  lUnnflaota. 
require*  imp<')rt  controls  over  dairy  products, 
faUs.  and  oAs 

The  controls  must  be  impoeed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  whenever  Importe  hurt 
do<n«*tlc  production,  interfere  with  orderly 
marketing  or  storing,  or  increase  ccets  at 
farm  prlee-support  profframs. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary  early 
In  Aufust  banned  imporu  of  butter,  butter 
dl,  and  nonfat  dried  mUk  and  set  import 
quotas  ttiat  cut  imports  of  bocn  cheese  and 
casein. 

As  a  r*«ult  of  complaints  from  Dean  Ache- 
son,  Secretary  of  StaU.  and  10  foreign  gov- 
ernments; a  Senate  banking  subcommittee 
tomorrow  will  begin  bearings  on  a  bill  re- 
pealing ttie  controTcraUl  section. 

Acbesoo  and  tba  coapUtntng  gotemmenta 
charge  that  the  araMidinent  vloUtes  Interna- 
tional trade  agreements. 

Speciac  complalnU  have  been  received 
from  Canada.  Denmark,  Prance.  Italy,  the 
Netherlands.  New  Zealand.  Switaerland.  Nor- 
way, Argtntlna.  and  Australia. 

Achesoto  contends  the  restrictions  will  re- 
sult in  retaliatory  restrictions  by  foreign 
countries  against  American  agricultural 
products.  He  said  many  American  farm 
products.  Including  apples,  citrus  fruits,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco,  depend  heavily  on  over- 
seas markets. 


Ptotectioa  Against  Commanisni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

or 


HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPLHART 

OF   IMOXANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Friday.  September  21.  195t 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Road  to  Disasier."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1951,  issue  of 
the  Elks  magazine,  the  national  publica- 
tion of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows; 

BOAO  TO  DiSASTXa 

Much  of  the  muddled  thinking  which  has 
prevented  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
from  taking  decisive  action  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  treasonous  conspiracy  of 
Americaki  Communists  arises  train  a  gross 
misapprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
so-called  Conunuuist  Party.  It  is  not  a  party 
at  all. 

It  is  a  conspiratorial  organisation.  It  is 
a  military  organization  in  discipline  and 
methods.  It  is  organized,  led.  inspired, 
trained,  and  financed  by  Soviet  Russia  for 
Just  one  purpose^— to  desUoy  our  poltttcal, 
social,  and  economic  institutions  and  to  s«t 
up  a  Ctnnmunlst  dictatorship. 

To  mask  this  unchanging  pxirpose.  the 
Commu^iisis  have  carefully  cultivated  the 
protective  coloration  of  a  legitimate,  do- 
mestic political  organization  in  order  to  l»e 
democratic  freedoms  as  a  tool  to  destroy 
those  same  freedoms. 

Many  Americans  have  allowed  thsmselres 
to  be  confused  and  deluded  by  this  Com- 
inuulst  line.    There  are  many  who  persist 


'  1 


it  tbelr  error  d««ptt«  ererylMiig  ttwt  ha4 
Imppened  in  tbe  psst  few  yean  alone  to  put 
t(e    communist    Party    In    Its    true    l%lkti 
them  Ck«  ttinsn  who  call  titMOHelTes 
who  •  iiii<ii>is     tlkc    Cbaunanist 
liireat   bttt   fear  tbat  tf  OonasaaMs  ars 
c  irbcd  It  may  toad  to  Che  ■uw'Wihwi  a 
t  eedom  for  alL    Then,  there  are  thoss  wIk 
a  re   so   blind,   so   naive,    that   they  see  at 
<i  tnger   at    aU    from    the    Communists 
t  lerafore  no  necessity  to  set  against  them 

W«  agree,  wtlhoxit  rcaerratlon.  tbat 
I  tttitlooal  gnaractees  of  f rccdon  mart  bi  i 
I  iwrnd  and  respected  scmpoloaBly  matt* 
t  le  least  Ixnportant  cixixen  at  the  BcpubUc . 
1  be  question  then  Is  whether  ««  are  nmnlBf 
t  le  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  freedom  at  al 
1  hen  we  silence  the  Communists.    We  dan' 
t  link  we  sre.  and  we  believe  ttiat  to  thlnl 
<  therwlse  U  the  height  not  only  of  Uloglc.  bm 
t  Iso  of  sbstirdtty.     It  is.  also.  Uie  sure  roM  i 
1 )  disaster. 

If  the  Communist  Party  were  in  fact  u 
liona  fide  pollticai  organisation 
reforms  through  orderly  poIttJcal 
itead  of  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power 
iltted    to    overtlirow    this    Government 
srce  and  violence,  there  would  be  no  argu 
aaent  aixnit  tta  right  to  exist  and  to  try  t4 
aetsuade  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  its  wa  r 
3f  thlnklDZ. 

It  Is  time  Uist  all  loyal  Americans  who  ar » 

till  ctmfused  by  Red  {vopaganda  took  a  good 

at   the   Communist  Party   In   its   reel 

.     It  Is  time  that  the  activities  of  th  > 

lunlst   Party  are   recognized   for   whajt 

|hey   are — treason;   and   It   Is  time  that 

fted  accordingly  against  those  who  are  en^ 

in  treason. 


RespoBsSiHfty  of  Baak  Directors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  D1RK5EN 

or  nxnoa 

31  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UlfTTED  STAT^ 

Friday.  September  21.  1951 

;   Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I 
linanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  i$i 
the  AppendLi  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled   •"Its   the   Dir>?ctors'   ResponsJ- 
bility."  published  in  the  American  Bank- 
er of  September  13.  1951.  ' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ortlered  to  be  prints  in  tl^ 
flxcoRO,  as  follows:  i 

It's  TBS  DiRscToas'   RsspONsisnjrT    I 

Tbe  obvious  concltisloc  which  muM  «• 
reached  from  tbe  steadily  recurring  umm 
at  bank  defalcations  of  majcr  sise  is  thit 
too  many  l>anks  are  cutting  cos'iisis  on  tha  Ir 
ftuditing.  or  have  no  audit  prooadurs  wortl^y 
of  the  name.  | 

In  small  banks,  partlealarty  "one-mi^ 
shops."  the  lack  of  sotind  interna!  examina- 
tion and  control  is  all  too  prevalent,  althoo)  J& 
It  must  be  admitted  that  tbe  large  ban  a 
themselves  iiave  not  solved  perfectly  t  as 
jproblem  of  policing  the  cOcar  or  smptof  m 
krha <te  tn^iCad  to  mmJbmi^  from  tta  ni- 
jturs  at  thlags  abaotafea  pncfwtloa  aoay  a  a* 
fbe  possible.  But  the  larger  banks  do  ha»a 
eufllcientiy  Au-ge  staffs  to  enable  them  |co 
divide  the  responsibUlty  at  handling  cash 
iaiMi  katping  tbe  books  and  to  make  auditi|>g 
|a  aspatate  function. 

Where  this  dtvlslOB  of  work  and  at 
spon&ibllity  does  not  satet.  it  botwore 
ers  Interested  in  the  health  and  fn 
«pect  of  the  Independent  banking  systavalfeo 
take  thotigbt. 


} 
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AS781 


all,  banks  sir^^y  or  .'ntr.tly  achieve  a  be*.'.«- 

standa.--d  of  self-etamlr.atioc  than  appears  in 
effect  UMiav. 


by  tl<« 
board  as  to  qnaUty  at  assets  and  any 
A  copy  tU  t^  report 

«ar  the 
has 
intttal 
to  Hi 
_ByFPlC  iSftiMjia  arpeMcy:  The 

faleattons  which  were  ro  largs  as  to  wipe 
«tf  banks  or  to 


chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  CoosmiUee 
on  Children  and  Youth. 

There  iaeine  no  objection,  the  article 
arid  Lst  wj'-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recors.  as  follows: 

Ho>£»  Is  Whxsc  Thtt  Fnro  It 

(A  rep-^r*  or.  Wi.^consln  migrants  by  Rebecca 
C     E-inor.     cJirecror     Governor's    Pfrmmts- 

f.-'T.    :r:   HMrr.,8.r.  Rights,   cochalrman.  Wls- 
•      :    ~   -■-.-.. :--ft    r  Child-'en  and  Youth) 

IfigTatary  workers  cannot   remain   forever 

des<-r:    -..-.-     -l^-<iiS.cAtioci    est    t.im   «ll»- 
perv.      ■  .».;r.<^ric,a3    s«x:iety.     Many 

.:.;     ; -.' ....'.iM  ,.'o   rar.eir.^  from  local 
ao   na:.    ■  ^  r:^t.::£    e-jrues:    eS^TU    to 

■i-.'  V.'.-:--  zisxr.  alone  is  taking 

siep;    ■    ■*  T-d    dj;  :>.ting  tiut  r-stunated 
rV '  -     a:-,       ri.-r;'e    each   <umjuer   to 
Ip  wllh  ^  e-.culture,     Thit  par- 

f  «::  :iry  from  the  point 
Ot  view  of  ■  "  ■  *     :•..-!*  ir^rerested  groops. 

It  does  ac:  .-r.c    :■    le..   'r.e  whole  story, 

that  part  eoce-r  .r.«    vbich   it 
to  have  firat  lianci  ir.;  .rmation  and 

CJLpei  IMMLC. 

Ib  the  taQ  of  tMi  the  Governor's  Comrais- 
slon  «n  ■■■an  BmlktB  first  started  functUm- 
lag  as  a  StaOe  agency  with  State  funds,  and 
vtth  the  statatory  doty  to  help  make  Wts- 

tn  nlifch  to  live.    lu 

aotlng  nn- 

fak  play  between  people. 

of  raea.  ersad.  color,  or  national 

I  Oms  lamastag  apportunitlcB  for 

a  fUD  Me  fDr  assBShses  of  Minority  grtRips 

Mves  sre  too  cftea  chcumscilbed  by 


HaatUiBj  of  Mi^ant  Problem  by 
WutCOBiia 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXAJ^DER  WILEY 

or  WTSOOMsa 

IK  TBB  anCATS  <V  TBS  UMilU)  STATB 

Friday.  September  21.  If 51 

Mr.  wnjnr.    ifr.  prafeknt.  i  tew  to 
my  hADds  go  exofttfnt  sutiele 
in  the  September  1961  issue  of  the 
sue  WiaoQosB  Wdfmre.  the 
IkmtiaB  of  ftho  WknuBita 
dL    The    eosMtt   te    an 
of  caliwBg.  accacta.  aad  grooiM  oxi- 
ceracd  witti  aocihl  veitere.  started  in 

18S1.    It  is  supported  by  ilw  i  ihUm 

and  Onemnunity  Chest  contnbattoBo. 

This  i»rtinil«r  hrtide  is  s  most  istar- 
esting   troilBMnt  of   tbe  praMcn  «( 


Aptmmfor 

In  the  light  at  these  eTted  ob>ectivcs  tt 
naa  aanwal  for  the  OBaHBiissic.n  to  cotMxm 
rtaelf  vtth  tte  plll^t  of  the  mutratory  work- 

IB   WIeiMiiato.    OiBtac  the   summer   at 

•nts  IcvoiTtng 
ttzed  -artdely.  "fle- 
■aaa  Ik  sms  ohvtdsis  tibat  these  nugranta 
rare  often  regarded  as  econoicic  asseu  but 
llakiitttai  the  Governor's  Ccmmis- 
took  the  initiative  in 
a  slv-p(^rt  prcgrajxt  for  mlgrai^ 


t-)  c>ter- 

of  thi!  problem. 

An  tatera^ency  migrant  committee  la 

mirrir  t    work    of 


Of  tlio  needs  of 

workers  who  airiTe  < 

out  with  the  harrestiiig  sad 

of  Wisconsin's  agricultural  croi>6.    The 

artide  is  i^BrHlr.  frank,  f actoal.  and 


ions  and 
and  advice 
fbr'  mlgnmts 

project  in 

of  providing 

gsereational    pro- 

m  the  adult  sod 


tton  vrlth  PXUC  aid 
Is  seldora  treah  local  rapttal  to  sK  op  a  rw- 
bank.    Tlie  other  Is  that 


''$i' 


*    :':■ 


lsa( 
certalBlf  rlek  It  mdeei  enou^.  wbiek : 

ZCVU— ^App. »4 


Mot  CO  long  ago.  oo  August  27.  out  col- 
tbo  JiAior  Oetiaror  fzoaa  Minoe- 
(Mr.  BtnanotRk  ptaeed  in  its 
Recou)  ar  article  uMTiiiiiig  a  )fiime> 
sota  towBit  txeataHBfc  oC  Micrant 
w  orkera. 

of  oosgphaiBB  ptttm,  fo  to  9cak.  to  that 
hrtide.  the  \H»tt  mint  I  MB  now  pwent- 

ing  be  pnnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcoas.  It  was  written  h^  Mrs.  Rebecca 
C  Barton,  director  of  Govecnor  Kohls?r's 
Commission  en  Human  Riarhts.  and  rn- 


and  prers  as 
ad  education. 
order  ta  proTide 
tar    a    disadvantaged 
group. 

Althoni^  there  Is  stJS  sawch  to  be  acrom- 
ggg  Blgrant  welfire    by  way  of  en- 
it  the  Oown  missi  n  ofern  a  brtef 
of  tbe  headway  vbich  has  already 
made  in  tha  last  2  years  toward  earh 
of  these  sla  objectives,  la  torn. 


Fro^rtBs  being  made 

1.  In  April  1950  the  Governor's  Commia- 
iSon  on  Hunuin  Rights  submitted  to  G<yv- 
eraor  ■ennrinana  for  his  appro-raj  xtui  text 
«f  Its  ntfenaatSenal  lRillet:^n :  Migritory  Ag- 
ricMttUMl  Workers  in  W-jjconain — A  Prob- 
leaa  th  Hum  a  Rights.  The  eciitioc.  of  3.i>00. 
publishKid  In  June  1950.  was  exbacuted  in  a 
year's  thaa,  due  to  vtdesp'ead  demand  both 
from  tn-ttkeee  and  cut-Sx.'«te  orgamaadons 
and  iisgH^Tiir       Tbe  factual  maurlal  and 
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\ 


I 
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nocJcnoMndAUoiui    ware   conalderad    by   ttoe 

apecJal  n^tlonAl  migrant  cotnoUtte*  Mt  up 
k^  Prc«ld«nt  Tnuxuui  in  June.  1960. 

a.  In  M«y  1960.  OoTwmor  Retwebobm  e«- 
tabltshed  th«  State's  Ortt  tntcracency  ml- 
jfrant  cominitt**  which  Immediately  utarted 
operating;  aa  a  cteanng  house  and  a  medium 
Xor  coordination  of  State  •ervlces. 

i.  TlM  OoveroorH  Coounlsaloa  on  Human 
iU«tou  haa  worked  with  Sute-wtde  church 
aiKl  dvtc  eroupa,  luch  aa  Um  Wlaconaln 
Council  of  Church  Women,  the  WUconshi 
FederaMon  of  Women's  Cluba.  the  V.Mccoasln 
Leairue  of  Women  Voter*,  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wtoconaln  tn  order  to  provide  In- 
formatlonfil  background  and  facilitate  some 
form  of  State  aid  or  service  to  communities. 
It  ha»  also  acted  as  adTiacr  in  six  communi- 
ties In  the  process  at  formulating  local  or 
cotmty  committees  and  jsrograms. 

Waupun  project 

4.  Aa  early  as  the  fall  of  1940  the  Com- 
mlaalon  started  a  concentrated  piece  of  work 
with  oommunlty  leaders  In  Waupun  toward 
ectablUhing  a  pilot  project  for  mtgranu  for 
the  summer  oi  1950.  At  the  request  of  the 
Mayor  of  Waupun.  the  Commission  helped 
the  community  organtxe  ii  council  on  human 
relatlcais  and  acted  aa  liaison  between  this 
council  and  the  various  State  reflource 
groupa.  The  resxiltant  1950  summer  school 
for  the  Texas -Mexican  migrant  children  was 
the  first  of  lu  kind  in  Wisconsin.  Two  uiil- 
vnatty -graduated  teachers  were  on  the  staiT 
of  the  Oovernor'.<i  Comialsston  on  Human 
Rl^bta  and  worked  under  the  Joint  guid- 
ance of  the  commission,  the  university,  and 
the  Ctommumty  Council  of  Waupun.  One 
of  the  interesting  developments  was  the  In- 
telligraice  testing  glveu  to  the  migrant  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  request  of  the  governor's  commis- 
sion, the  school  of  education  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  supplied  two  qualified  test- 
ers who  became  so  caught  up  tn  the  assign- 
ment that  they  worked  one  night  with  the 
children  and  jMirents  until  10  p  m.  In  addi- 
tion, Waupun's  city  council  authorised  and 
fln&noed  puWlc  recreation  programs  for  town 
and  migrant  youth  and  adults.  On  the 
whole,  the  total  program  was  so  succeaaful 
that  It  was  continued  in  the  summer  of  1951, 
with  expanded  services  and  sponsorship.  (At 
the  BUggeatlon  of  the  governor's  commission, 
for  example,  the  dlvlslou  for  children  and 
youth  of  the  State  department  of  public 
welfwe  w»a  called  in  to  do  a  community  con- 
aultant  and  survey  )ob.]  Summer-school 
students  at  the  nnlverstty  of  Wisconsin 
ralaad  tMO  to  help  finance  the  second  sum- 
mar'a  project. 

5.  Aa  aosponaor  of  the  Oovemor's  Confer- 
ance  oo  Children  and  Touth  in  April  of  1951, 
the  Oovem(»-'s  Commlsalon  on  Human  Rlghtn 
arranged  a  wwkshop  on  migrant  welfare  for 
community  leaders.  In  addition.  It  pn- 
aantad  the  subject  at  fotir  conferences  of 
dlflarent  State  ocganJaatlaoa. 

Legitlatiem  enacted 

6.  Since  health  la  baalc  to  satisfactory 
Uvlsg  and  workitxg.  and  since  it  is  depend- 
ant on  adequate  housing  and  living  condi- 
tions, it  seemed  wise  aa  a  first  step  In  reme- 
dial l^^lalatlon  to  concentrate  on  Improving 
tb»  standards  of  migrant  campa.  After  re- 
ealTlng  the  approval  of  the  plan  from  Oov- 
cmor  Kohler.  the  governor's  cotnmlaslon 
worked  with  Interested  members  of  the  in- 
tanfocj  eommittee  who  caused  the  tntro- 
<}tKUan  of  bUl  S.  5»7  Into  the  1051  legiala- 
ture,  esOllag  for  tlw  reglstraUon.  lupeetlon. 
aod  Ucanalng  of  all  migrant  camps  by  the 
hoard  of  haalth.  This  bUl  passed  both 
■omea  by  larga  majority  votea.  was  signed 
toy  tba  govaraor  on  July  1).  and  became  law 
WiAtlfWt*. 

SMbBttffk  wantnl  othar  Btata  acaadea  hava 
alao  dona  wbmt  tbey  cotild  with  their  Umlt- 
ad  ataff.  funda.  and  statutory  authority,  to 
iiatfi  taaet  mtfraat  problems  aloqji  such  line* 
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aa  liav4  been  outlined  above,  it  Is  generally 
recognlaed  that  the  m^jst  imfxirtaat  contri- 
butions hav*  come  from  the 
themselves,  often  at  the  cost  of  a  tr 
amount  of  civic  time  and  energy.  While 
Waupun  and  Sturgeon  Bay  In  Door  County 
were  the  only  two  area  focal  potnts  for 
mlKrant  proRrama  In  the  summer  of  1060. 
by  the  summer  of  1951  there  waa  anMdent 
public  education  and  concern  to  account  for 
multiple   activity. 

PCESTNT  TZirSK 

In  Racine  County  a  migrant  committee  is 
now  set  up,  on  a  brrjadly  representative  basis. 
It  oonalBU  of  both  Catholics,  and  Piolartanf. 
lay  and  professional  workcrj  The  county 
nurse,  the  county  school  supervisor,  a  librar- 
ian, and  representauvee  of  t2;e  Mayor's  Oosn- 
mltte«  on  Human  Rights  and  tfaa  Waflnw 
Mexican  Club  are  Included. 

Activity  in  Ractnt  County 

As  a  Qrst  step  In  the  summer  ot  1951  a 
member  who  represents  the  St  Vtaeaat  de 
Paul  Society  took  an  unofficial  cencoi  VUcb 
estimated  that  there  were  130  Texas-Mexi- 
can famlltes  in  the  area,  with  156  children 
of  school  age.  Next  a  county  school  board 
gave  permtaslon  to  use  a  rural  school;  a  rural 
school  principal  and  a  county  school  teacher 
offered  their  serv.ces:  a  Radna  ninth  grade 
girl  of  Mexican  background  aenred  as  inter- 
preter. Ranging  In  age  from  6  to  13.  the 
children  responded  en^tislastleally  to  tbalr 
varied  program  of  English,  arithmetic,  c*"**«. 
and  sinein ;.  and  made  rapid  pcogreae  both  In 
learning  Eir^lLsh  and  In  ti'aehtng  it  to  their 
parente.  In  addition,  the  Catholic  church 
has  provided  a  new  prefabricated  building  as 
a  center  not  only  for  religious  neada  of  the 
Mexican  Catholic  children  but  alao  for  the 
teaching  of  English  and  handicraft. 

Adults  were  not  overlooked  In  the  program 
plan.  The  bookmobile  of  the  Racine  Public 
Library  was  an  the  Job.  There  were  famdly 
nights  with  movies  and  singing,  attended 
by  as  many  as  100  people.  Little  doubt 
could  remain  that  this  particular  group  of 
migrants  feels  welcomed  by  the  conimxmity. 

What  Sheboygan   is  ioing 

The  story  repeats  itself  In  Sbebofgan 
County  which  is  also  starting  migrant  I»oj- 
ects,  initiated  by  a  county  migrant  commit- 
tee and  supported  by  the  Sheb<Dypan  Preaa. 
When  U  was  discovered  that  80  Texas-Mexi- 
cans, hired  by  a  large  absentee  sugar  refining 
company,  were  living  in  unsanitary  condi- 
tions, crowded  into  19  one-rjom  huts  In  two 
campe.  appeals  for  Improvement  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  migrant;  camp  bill  were 
made  to  the  board  of  he4i.Ith.  Official  in- 
vestigations and  recommendations  followed 
pron»ptly.  Meanwhile,  public-spirited  citl- 
Bens  j>rompted  by  church  and  clubwomen 
visited  the  migrants  to  determine  their  needs 
and  wishes.  They  offered  friendship  by 
meana  of  family  nights  and  picnics.  cl< 
and  gtfts.  and  a  school  for  the  chiidrt 
out  of  doors  in  Jtily  and  in  a  town  hall  later 
in  the  season  when  migrants  returned  for 
Btigar-beet  harvesting 

Surveys  conducted 
Although  representativi*  county  commit- 
tees are  also  established  in  Columbia  Ootinty 
and  In  Wisconsin's  smallest  county  of  Pepin, 
the  planning  followed  a  different  pattern  In 
these  cases.  At  planning  meetings  held  in 
Portage  and  in  Durmnd  respectively,  the  com- 
mltteea  decided  that  theu-  tlrst  job  was  to 
get  thorotighly  Inforroed  on  the  status  of 
their  migrant  groups,  including  their  loca- 
tion, ttumbers.  and  apparent  needs  Plrst- 
hand  surveys  were  then  projected  with  the 
Toluntary  help  of  a  variety  of  pe<.>p}e.  in- 
eludlng  eburcb  women  of  various  faiths,  em- 
plioyan.  clergymen,  welfare  workers,  and 
eountny  board  mambars.  Oooang  as  a  re- 
sult ol  stKb  wide  cooperation,  these  surveys 
lire  yielding  valuable  Information  as  a 
^ruuiidwork  for  1952  summer  programs. 


These  vartoOB  na—ilWltliw  are  reveatng 
the  f oUowlnc  treads  w&Ml  are  anojurag!  ag 
for  future  State  pioyaas  In  migrant  witfara: 

1.  rmphaals  on  facts  aa  ttoa  only  aocBd 
bMte  for  pitmriiit  , 

3.  Xxpans^on  bajwud  town  or  ctty|  to 
cottnty-wlda  organlaatkmal  struct  ara 

8.  laOv^om  at 
tton  on  wufimtttaas.  to 
partldpatkiii  aad ; 
lay  axtd  uroCiadininal  peofda.  tram 
and  from  cburch  groups  of  various  rtenotnl- 
uaUons  and  faltlu. 

4.  Utillzatlasi  of  ready  and 
sources,  aa  needed,  on  the  State  lard,  aa  4cII 
as  the  municipal  and  cotmty  Icvd.  (For 
ample.  Sbaboygan  eallad  ost  tba 
tbe  board  of  baaltb; 
on  the  Ooveraor^  eoamumitm  on 
rights;  Columbia  eallad  oo  tbe 
comnlaslon  azul  the  dlvlsUm  for  chlk^n 
and  youth  of  tba  dapartment  of  pu|>Uc 
welfare.) 


In  tbe 

to  a  _ 

eCUrta   oT   tba   oounty 

wonan.    But  by  1M1 

aid  to  7j000  cherry  pickets 

of  help  caase  ao 

It  of  pataonnel  and 

In  addlUun  to 

aCatboUe 
and   two   Mexican   slaters  batped  wttk 
aUgtants.    The      Door-Kewaunae 
placed  tu  part.    Two 

tn  dlScrent  parte  of  tba 

Bay  and  famtty  alghta  at  Tarteoa  aampa. 
The  nujor  of  BHapiuu  Bay  MlaWWiafl  a 
■peetal  aslgrant  eammMbte.  In  adittlaa.  a 
rapraaentattva  of  tba  Ooeenor's 
on  Htm[ian  BlglktB  waa  iBvltad  to  a  pi 

At  tba  tamamfUam  or 
nana 

tbe  aameaa  cd  tta»  dMdanl  l 


fttd  yotttb  to  balp 

MMoa  in  tmwm  ot  commualty 
aooreea  aad  futtna  expansion  plans. 

Paced  with  an  Influx  and  a  variety  of  Sea- 
aonal  workers.  Indadtag  laaiairane.  CndHuis, 
and  Texas  -  Ml' rir  SMB.  tba  natdants  ot  Door 
CDUBty  are  i  wait  lag  lamartaMa  st-vSca  in 
maatlin),  the  attandaok  praMama  wllb  a  fine 

of  common  MBsa  aad  iMdiiameaa. 
to  Doer  Cnnty  plamaaia.  4  la 
good  buafeass  to  treat  the  migrant  >soa|ktly 
because  ha  Is  an  ecnar>o«ntc  asaet;  ti  la  stfll 
better  btaalnam  to  do  ao  bacatae  be  Is  a 
human  baling.  Apparently  ttars  are  a 
growing  ntunber  of  Wlaoooaln  eoauaunttiea 
t.'ho  will  Bay  "Amen"  to  this  belief. 


Prognoiri  la  always  ri^y  to  maki .  ^w- 
th«re  ara  a  few  oertalntlaa.  C>anaaally 
speaking.!  it  Beams  evident  that  tbe  voblsnia 
of  welfare  and  human  rlghta  for  lalgrints 
ara  larga  abough  to  anllat  aa  manr  wlttng 
baada  aalMaaHila.  'narataplmty  of  wufk — 
and  plenty  of  credit — to  fa  aromid.  fTbe 
•nrface  has  o.aly  been  aoraWbad  aa  ^yet. 
Sevnt  r  nsintlaa  aat  a(  Tl  daaant  malte  a 
record  cQUlttilTa  to  aaaiflaBaacy. 

Coopartittoit  of  mB  group$  estemtiai  I 

Voluntary  aSorta  hava  aissiiilM  sil  i^on- 
ders  but  cannot  ba  aipaetad  to  carry '  tba 
rull  biirdcn  in  tarma  of  skilled  kaduship 
aad  floanclal  support.  Tbe  aa^tojar  apada 
to  meognlaa  bla  stake  in  tba  oaar-aU  aitta- 
faotory  adjuatment  of  tba  migrant.  Tba 
State  and  the  fadarsU  Oovanaaasnu  alao 
have  renpoaalMltttm  la  aklli^  aammahity 
efforts.  A  straw  to  tba  wind  la  tito  faak  pal 
S^te  school  supenntendaata  eoaranecl  in 
Washington  June  21-33  to  dtsettxa  ways  and 
means  of  increik&ing  educational  (.ppcxtun* 
Itlas  for  migrant  cbiktren  durtog  iie  regu- 
lar adkOQl  year  aad  awnniar  vacattin  period. 
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MMhicatioa  of  S.  75 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 


IN  THZ  BOOSS  or  RSPBESSNTATITSS 


Tnesdmr.  AmguMt  21. 19S1 


ICr 


MURDOCK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
bodF  tabs  enacted  S.  75  "^^"Mf  It 
imterially  dHlerent  from  H.  R.  15M.  and 
the  set  S.  75  has  come  orer  to  the  House 
Interior  and  losolar  Affairs  Ow—ftli  i 
in  dne  course  and  in  the  usual  order. 
Therefore.  I  as  chairman  of  the  oam- 
mtttae.  Hwi  can  op  for  canddBbttoa  IB 
the  <iiiwittl»r  the  Semte  act  &  IS  In- 
stead of  ray  own  bUi.  H  R.  1500  upon 
vhieh  f  itirmlTT  hsaitess have  been  hcfed. 
inmMng  alt  laattar*  genaanc  to  the  act 

a  n. 

Sinee  a.  T5.  the  central  Anaoisa  proj- 
ect, vas  enacted  by  a  two  to  one  Tote 

in  the  other  body,  in  a  materially  differ- 
ent form  from  the  Hou5e  version,  coauty 

a  eonsideraiion  of  the  Senate 
by     ihe     House     committee. 

the  oppositjoa  which  this  iegts- 
latkm  has  encountered.  1  have  sought  to 
mollify  the  measiire  in  a  watered -down 
vmy.  b^pii^  10  male  u  accepuble  to  Uie 


comsuttee  and  the  House  Members  erf 
my  c-ocmnjttee — both  opponent  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  oneir^al  bill — have  stud- 
ied the  modified  versicn.  and  several 
former  opponents  have  ir.dicaled  ihGi 
support  of  the  proposed  m^jdificatiori- 

Tbe  act.  S.  75.  etnooc>-ine  tbe  proposed 
smendmentf  pnnted  below  i5  mv  pro- 
posal for  action  of  the  House  coninii'iet 
It  does  not  authorize  ar  ..'•_:  :..^;...';r. 
of  a  diaae  or  axqr  otiiei  s.jsii  ol  si^a^j 
at  this  time  for  this  project  for  any  of 
its  fealqna.  It  docs  aiHtoosiie  the  ctoc- 
titeat  f catovK  d  the  protjcct.  bat  pro- 
hftits  any  approiviation  td  waotj  to  be 

for 

Xb  regard  to  ttie  fari- 
gatkn  features  of  the  project,  this  im^>- 

taiU  prohitaiU  the  anpropnation  of 
for  tlacm  oaAil  after  a  sott  Jn 
Ooort  of  the  United 
in  vhiefa  tbe  United  States  is  a 
and  tlie  righls  of  the  States  in  eontro- 
ygry  haife  been  setfled.  TUs  tatf  prtH 
hIMttt  any  apptupriatian  for  them  crm 
after  nSL,  mdess  and  mitfl  the  redana- 
tlon  teatTes  d  the  project  are  luitwul 
btf  Oooszcss  after  a  court  decision,  and 
after  a  fuH  consideration  of  tlx  f easibil- 
itr  of  sneh  rrrtamsttnn  fc^nres  in  tlM 

of 

by  a  fttluie  act 
of  monegr  for 
8ie  irrigatian  featnres  after  vater  i^hts 
have  been  deteraniiMd.    In  sbart»  the 

a  justiciable  case  so  that  the 


ly  adjnihcated.  aad  I  liave  tt 
highest  authority  that  there  is  no  other 
method  by  which  this  case  can  be  taken 
to  and  maintained  in  the  Saprcme  Ooort 
for  tbe  greatly  desired  and  needed  judi- 

No  one  who  siaeereiy  wants  a  court 
can  afford  to  vote  agaiivst  ttie 
as  herein  proposed,  lio 
who  has  objected  to  the  central 
project  because  he  fors  that  it  is 
ecnnmnfrany  feasible  netd  oppose  this 
faiU  on  such  gtnunds.  because  tbe  inifa- 
tfton  features  which  were  obiacted  to 
■BBSS  await  action  tagr  Ooncrsm  after  a 
suit  before  they  can  be  boDL  To  som- 
^  if  the  act.  &  7S.  Mdd  pass  the 
in  the  form  printed  beiow.  it  wiB 
accomplish  the  following  fire  things : 

First.  Authoriae  approp^iatians  only 
for  electrical  featorea  acreed  by  propo- 
and  opponents  to  be 
feasible,  and  in  the 
terest,  bat  soA  awoptiatiops  are  pro- 
hibited during  the  imtioDal  eraersency. 
Second.  Bar  appcxvviations  for  an  ir- 
rigation featnres  nntil  and  unless  Con- 


In  my  CGDSuItatioQ  with 
ested  in  the  le^isiatian.,  tn^odinc  the 
Arizona  Senators.  I  sm  assured  that  tf 
the  bin  in  the  form  printed  bdov  li 
enacted  by  the  House  that  the  two  Sen- 
a>  spcnsor?.  the  Anxona  Senators,  will 
ac-cepc  ihe  House  rersion  in  beu  of  the 
Senate  rersioc  and  wiD  not  ask  thaftts- 
similar  tKlls  be  sent  to  amferenee.  Every 
tr..  i;:htful  ^rson  contrasttr^  the  act 
S  75  and  the  preatly  modified  proposal 
below  will  see  th.at  not  only  has  a  mate- 
T'u..  c:.3.rj^f^  been  made  bui  the  entire 
recLiiiia  uoE.  pha^e  ol  the  project  has 
been  postponed  and  avails  future  action 
by  Oongress  after  the  necessary  Hlch 
Cwrrt  decision  Accordingly  the  pur- 
of  the  modified  proposal  which  I 
to  caos:derati<wi  of  ay 
is  CO  furmsh  a  justicia- 
bis  issim  for  that  necessary  judicial  de- 


after  the 

terminatian  of  a  lawsuit  in  tte  Saprcme 
Court  Of  the  Dhited  Slates. 

Third^  Broaden  section  13  and  In- 
clude all  relevant  compacts,  contracts, 
and  statutes. 

Fburth.  Create  a  justiriable  issue  by 
authorizing  aH  fsntures  bamng  appro- 
priations for  irrigation  features  iznti! 
after  a  suit,  and  reservuig  power  and 
power  revenue  for  operation  of  all  fea- 
tures including  irrigation  features  to  be 
generated  by  the  electrical  features. 

Fifth.  Place  the  burden  of  bnnrmg  a 
suit  on  Arisona. 


of  the  proposed  act  S. 
IS  nmrtW*"'  by  su^ested  amendments  is 
as  follows: 

S    75 

tte  construction,  opcra- 

ci  ft  fUm  and  iDd- 

«t»«»»i  works  la  'he  mAm  sircaoi  ol  tbe 

CDlarado  BlTer  at  Br.^ge  Cinjon.  to^rtber 

certain  aiipartenAct  dams  and  canak. 

for  atlMr  fRffpoees 

H  laarfid.  tie    ThAt  tor  ^J»  purpoar  at 

rirx  tiavlnilon.  aad 

t^e  flow  of    tbe   CcioriMlo  KIw. 

for  st-3r%fir#  and  for  xb*  detivcry  at 
waters  to  cronde  caaentlai  cop- 
supply  cl  «awr  to  trrlgatad 
and  dozxMstlc  umi 
oi  public  and  ottker 
CTnited  Sta'.«s.  and  for  Ute 
■.  ai^  saie  of  «iect.rlcxi 
a  mrata  at  makire  the  project  IwrdB 
a  aell-£\ipporUng  and  ftnandaUy 
it  undertaking,  and  otber  boicflcial 
th*  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  taara- 
relerrrc  xo  as  tiie  Secretary,  subject 
to  tka  tenns  of  tiie  CcUorido  River  coaapaet 
aad  ttie  vater  (ielttery  contract  betaaeii  tba 
aad  tbe  Stat*  of  Artaona.  extK- 
9.  T»^4.  15  hereby  r.mboslaad 
to  eoHWtmct.  operate,  and  malntaJB  (1)  a 
t&I  worts  In  tba  wmin 
ODiorado  airer  at  Brtdga  Can- 
slum  t)e  constrortcd  to  aa 
at  'Bot  rcore  '.ii^n  1.3T7  tee*  above 
aaa  lesat;  (3i  a  related  system  of  mala 
and  canaU.  Including  a  main  eaaal 
ptaats  tor  di^'erting  and  eairy- 
tB«  dofcaado  Rtrer  water  from  Lake  Havani 
to  tbe  Salt  River  above  Granite  Reef  Dam. 
a  caaal  fkoa  tbe  Sait  Rirer  to  tbe  GUa  farwt 
^am  tbe  taaa  at  Plorence.  Arts .  and  tbenca 
a  eaaal  to  Pleacho  Reserroir  and  tbenoa  a 
caa^  to  tbe  Saata  Cruz  RiTer  flood  plain; 
(3)  ai^ph  otbar  canals,  canal  ImproveiBcnts. 
lattrals.  pmmpta^  plants,  and  drainaf* 
as  OMT  be  reqotred  to  effecttiate  the 

of  tbteact:  {*)  complete  plants  (otbcr 
plants  for  t£ie  production  ot  ekee- 
) .  transmiscioc  Itcca.  and  md- 
alructures  suitable  icr  the  ftillcst  eco- 
nomic dereiopfnffnt  ctf  electrical  encrsy  gen- 
erated from  wat^-  at  the  works  conatnsctad 
hereunder  fw  xise  in  tbe  operation  Xhanot 
and  fcr  sale  In  acccs^ance  with  Fedaral  rae- 
lamauon  ia^rs  \  act  of  Jua*  17,  1902.  33  Stat. 
388.  and  act;^  amendatcrr  thcreoT  or  suppla> 
mrntary  there*  o  > ;  and  ;  5 1  such  appurtcnaat 
rtAWM  uut  incidental  works.  Including  tctv- 
connecting  lines  to  effectuate  coordlaatlcMa 
with  other  Federal  pow«r  {RDjccta  on  tte 
Colorado  River  or  its  tributaries, 
tecuon  works,  desiltmg  dams,  or 
Sndge  C^nron  and  a  dam  on  tba  Ofla^l 
m  New  Mexico  and  stich  daxas  on  tba 
Rivn-  and  lis  tributaries  In  ArtaoDa  as 
be  necesiBTiry  in  the  oihoIsu  oi  the 


r 
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tor  the  Bucoaasful  opermtton  of  Uv«  uMMrr- 
tafclng  b*r«tn  author'txcd  and  Ui  ellftct  ex* 
eh,iiiXM  oi  water  to  Insure  an  adeciuau  sup- 
pliftnenUil  »uppiy  to  land*  presently  or  here- 
tofore irrtgjited  from  the  Oi!*  Rlrer  Includ- 
ing and  t>eiow  Cliff  Valley  tn  New  Mexico  and 
from  ihf  tr.'buUrl**  of  the  OUa  Rl»er  try  aup- 
plytn<;  water  fffun  the  main  itream  of  th« 
Cokirado  Rxnr  to  lower  land*  now  receiving 
water  fr -m  the  Oil*  River  or  Its  trtbuiarlea. 
tiitis  releaairg  Olla  Rlvci  and  tributary 
wal«r  f-T  use  and  exchange  on  dther  land* 
served  ty  the  GSIa  Hlver  and  tributaries  and 
OClMr  fXfhinirwi  of  wilder  which  may  h« 
igreed  up<>n  by  thr  uaers  affected:  Prov.cifd. 
That  thJ*  authorization  shall  not  Include 
(a)  any  work*.  d;an.  or  r«:ervatr  at  the  Glen 
Canyon  •tte  or  any  other  alte  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Bafln,  or  (b)  any  dam.  reaer- 
Tolr.  or  mio-ki  In  tliC  Lower  O.Kjraclo  River 
Baaln  which  would  flood  the  Olen  Canyon 
Mte 

6sc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  acqtOrc.  by  purchase,  exchange 
condemnation,  ot  otherwise,  all  lands,  rlghta- 
of-way.  and  other  property  necessary  'ur  naic 
imrpoKes:  Provided.  That  anythuig  hereiii 
contained  to  the  contrary  nofwithatanding. 
the  Secretary  .sha!!  not  have  the  autborltv  t) 
condemn  establUhed  watei  rights  ^ir  the 
water  to  the  use  of  which  such  right*  are  es- 
tablished, or  works  twed  or  necessary  for  thfi 
storage  and  delivery  of  such  water  to  the 
use  of  which  rights  are  established,  or  the 
right  to  substitute  or  exchan(;e  water  with- 
out the  conront  of  the  holders  of  rights  or 
thoae  entitled  to  the  beneficial  use  of  such 
waters  as  may  be  involved  In  the  proposed 
exchange. 

Sac.  3.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  said  works  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  also  de- 
termine (a)  the  parts  of  said  estimated  cost 
that  can  be  properly  allocated  to  flood  con- 
trol, navigation.  Qsh  and  wildUfe  conserva- 
tion, respectively,  and  any  other  purposes 
served  by  the  project  which  may  hereafter 
be  made  Dom^imbursable  bj  law,  the  sums 
so  allocated,  together  with  the  expenses  of 
operation  and  maintenance  attributed  by 
him  to  such  purposes,  to  Ise  nonreimbursable. 
and  (b)  (1»  the  part  of  the  estimated  cost 
whiclj  c»»n  properly  t*e  allocated  to  IrrlKation 
and  which  shall  be  returned  to  the  United 
Biates  by  the  users  of  water  for  lrrti):anon 
purposes;  (2)  the  part  of  the  estimated  cost 
which  can  properly  be  allocated  to  Irrigation 
and  probably  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  revenues  derived  from  sources 
other  than  the  delivery  of  water  for  Irriga- 
tion purpo«»es;  (3)  the  part  of  the  estimated 
cost  which  can  properly  be  allocated  to  pjower 
and  probably  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  net  power  revenues;  and  (4)  the 
p«rt  of  the  estimated  cost  which  can  prop- 
erly be  allocated  to  municipal  water  supply 
or  other  miscellaneous  piu-poaes  and  which 
shall  be  returned  to  the  United  States 

Before  any  construction  work  Is  done  or 
contracted  for.  the  Secretary  shall  first  deter- 
mine tbat  coats  allocated  to  power,  mu- 
aldpal  water  supply,  irrigation,  or  other 
mlscellaneoua  purposes  as  herein  provided 
ahaU  be  returned  to  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  repayment  period  for  costs 
M>  alltac»ted  shall  be  such  reasonable  period 
of  jttiTt,  Lut  In  no  event  to  exceed  75  yeara, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  4.  Electric  energy  developed  at  any  of 
the  generatlnj  plants  herein  authorized  shall 
b«  used  first  for  the  operatloi^  of  pumping 
plttcta  and  other  faculties  herein  authoruwdi. 
and  Xw  replacrment  purposes,  and  the  re- 
laalxider  thereof  sold  or  exclianged  to  eilectu- 
»t«  the  ptirpoaes  of  this  act.  In  the  pro- 
dticilon,  aale.  exchanfe.  and  distrtbutlou  of 
ei«ctrlc  energy  generated  by  any  of  the  works 
heraln  authorised  in  excess  of  that  requlredt 
tor  tbe  operation  of  said  pumping  plants  and 
oUmt  faeUltlea.  the  Secretary  ahaU  be  gov- 
tnmd  by  the  provislozia  of  this  act  and  the 
jUlOefml  reclamation  Uw«.  The  Secretary  lit 
%|ll2koriaed  to  supply  water  for  muuioipul  and 


domeatle  pttrpoeaa  in   accordance  wttb 
provistoos  of  this  act  and  said  laws. 

Sac.  5.  Contracts  tc^r  reimburiwiunt  at  lr> 
fixation  costs  shall  be  suca  ihAt  they  will 
provide  for  an  Identlcfil  coat  per  acre-foot  ftt 
the  several  prlnu  of  dellrery  of  waiea  from 
the  male  canals  and  conduits  herein  autbor- 
Ized.  and  from  such  other  polnta  of  d^Uvery 
as  the  Secretary  may  dcilgBSt*.  Such  con- 
Uacts  shall  provide  for  equal  anntml  pfty* 
menta  c4  defiui'.e  sutus  of  money,  the  aflgr*- 
l^ate  of  which  equals  the  aUocatlOiis  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  wctJon 
3  nf  th!3  act  Such  aottUacf  ataaO  b*  mad* 
with  the  Slate  at  Artaa*  or  tb*  8l»te  of 
New  Mettlcu.  or  with  public  or  prlTste  oor- 
porati'ins.  Irrigation  or  other  tflatrieu.  mu* 
niclpal  or  other  pclltlcal  subdlvlilaa*  thsrs 
of.  in  Moontenoe  with  the  reclwnattott  law. 
No  ptfsin  ihan  hmv9  or  be  entitlad  t^  have 
UM  OM  for  anj  purpose  of  any  water  dellT- 
ered  befeunder  except  by  contract  ma<te  as 
herein  stated. 

Sac  6.  The  works  provided  for  by  the  ftrat 
section  of  this  act  shall  he  uaed:  Ptrtt.  for 
river  regulation.  Improvement  o<  naTlfatSom. 
and  flood  control;  second,  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  uses  and  satiaf action  ot  fvasent 
perfected  water  rights:  and.  thtrd.  for  power. 
The  title  to  all  wcrtts  herein  aut&orlBul  sbaU 
forever  remain  In  the  United  States  aad  the 
United  States  shall  tmtil  otherwise  provided 
by  law  control,  manage,  and  cqwrate  the 
aame:  ProTTidcd.  That  the  Secretary  may  ta 
his  discretion  enter  Into  arrancsananta  for 
the  operation  or  use  of  a  tmlt  or  unlta  ot 
said  works  with  the  States  of  Arlaooa  or 
New  Mexico  or  any  irrigation  district,  reda* 
matlon  project,  or  other  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof 

Sec  7.  The  rights  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  waters  ot  the  Colorado  River  and 
lis  tributaries  for  the  use  of  which  the  works 
herein  atithonzed  are  incidental,  cotrenient, 
or  necesscry  as  well  as  the  rights  of  those 
claiming  under  the  United  States  aball  be 
subject  to  ar.d  controlled  by  tlas  Oolorado 
River  compact 

Sec  8.  The  United  Sutes  in  etmstructlnf. 
managing,  and  operating  the  worka  herein 
authorised,  including  the  appropriation,  de- 
livery, and  use  of  winter  for  the  gsnsiatlon 
of  power,  irrigation,  or  otbtr  uses,  and  all 
users  of  water  thus  delivered  and  all  users 
and  appropriators  of  water  stored  by  said 
reservoirs  or  carried  by  said  canals,  lacludlng 
all  permittees,  licensees,  and  oantractees  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  ot  ito  agencies,  shall 
observe  and  be  subject  to  aad  eootroUed. 
anythlrjg  to  the  contrary  ber^a  notwlth* 
standing,  by  the  terms  of  the  Oolarsdo  River 
compact  .\nd  the  water  d^very  0(mtract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  State  ol 
Arizona  dated  February  9.  1944,  and  by  the 
l.Hws  cf  the  State  of  Ariaona  or  the  State  of 
New  M?«lco  governing  weitar  rtgjitt  emsferer 
the  same  may  be  applicable 

Sic.  9.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  oocstrued 
as  modlfymg  or  affecting  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  trettty  between  the  United 
Sutes  oi  America  and  the  United  Jiexlcaix 
States  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Februsry 
3.  1944.  relating  to  the  utUlaatlon  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  and  oth^r  rlv«^ 
as  amended  and  supplemented  by  tiie  pro- 
tocol dated  Novrmt>er  14.  1944.  and  pa»  an- 
derstanding  r?citei  in  tlie  Senate  reeotutlosi 
of  April  IS.  1945.  advising  and  consenting  to 
rauficaUon  thereof. 

Sxc.  10.  This  act  shall  be  deemedi  a  sup- 
pMement  to  the  reclamation  law,  which  said 
reclamation  law  shall  govern  the  oODStme- 
tlon.  operation,  and  management  '  of  the 
works  herein  authorincd  except  as  o^HMrvin 
herein  provided. 

Sic.  11.  No  tiling  herein  shall  be  ocpytrtied 
as  interfering  with  such  rtglits  as  the  State 
of  Ariaona  or  any  other  State  now  has  either 
to  the  waters  within  its  tx^rders  or  tp  adopt 
such  policies  and  enact  ruch  laws  aa  It  may 
deem  necessary  with  respect  to  th<?  appro- 
priation, control,  and  use  cf  waters  wlthla 
its  borvien>.  except  as  modiStid  b^-  the  Colo- 
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ASFim 


of  wtter  (or 
of  tUs  Colotado  Btsv 
or  tai»nels  to  be 
to  this  act  far 
Artaooa.  and  to 
by  isaeh 
other  State  or  SCBtae.  mdv  the  C 
Blvsr  oomi^t.  the  Boolder  Canyoo  Pro}^ 

e(4A  Stak,  10r7>  and  eontracts 
It   thsialD.  the  Csltfonla 
Act  (p*.  Stat.  UM.  ch.  Id). 
lOaayoB  PSoisst  AdJiMlMiiil  Act  (iM 
774r .  the  kwicMi  Water  IkMty  aai  say  i 
ail  relerant  tumpaeta,  aoatraela.  stid 
"utes,  oonaent  is  haisby  g>*ea  to  Use 
kit  the  Uattad  Stsses  of  America  sa  i    , 
.la  sach  actloo  or  actloaa     Aay  State  of  taa 

e  or  pa 

cUlflBS  at  rl^t  sSbeted  t>y  tba  profect 

bf 


as  mar  be  rarilgr  ited  froce  time 
m  by  tiie  5e<rre-.jLry  ir:  otder  tc  prorwle 

m  eoaetractioe,  cperat^-Tr:.   or   matzte- 
«f  said  voru  a~d  1:17  rur.ities  l:>r- 
t.h«  rf  .-'•■  i ■:.:::  -.yr  reoot- 
IY%.   rai*r    -ti.-     \z^c    osaer 
by   said    w-^riL!      iz^    (2i 
vf .  ^    ^-n«T  in- 
aad  alloCSed  Irjv^a 


I 


uon  of   <1)    I 

River  at  the  f'~*»f**i*  Dem  site.  (S 
with  eleyatfoa  as  dssfrftwirt  m  section 
this  act  aa«  tDcMsatal  aacte.  lab 
power  plaal.  la  the  assia  stseeas  of  t 


liof 


the  fullest  ewmomtr  dsiei>i|aaiiiii  01'  Mectno 
BUciSJ  BBBtiated  from  srafeer  at  vorfes  ec|s- 
straetad  hersuxider  (or  oae  m  the  cperatlbn 
of  the  project  aikd  for 
section  1  at  this  act.  No 
appropriated  for  the  eeaataeetloa  of 
f  eatorss  of  the  project  aoc  aeaaed  ta  the  \ 
■otng  prorlBlQOs  of  this  eectloa.  ttita  aM 
valase  the  'approprtetloa  of  such 
aiithorlaed  br  niiniiae  after  the  ti 
tioo  of  a  stttt  la  the  Supeaie  Govt  cf 
United  States  in  which  the  United  1) 
a  party;  Prprtded.  That  during  the  si 
of  the  prsi 

structloa  of  aay  part  of  the  project  1 
taed  by  thl|  act  Shan  be 
; tract  for   any  such  ounstimtton  than 
j  entered  inetn.  and  no  aioaey  shaU  ba- 
priated  fdr  tlM  ooastructlon  dorliif 
emergency'  of  my  saeh  part  of 
Provided.  1%at.  tor  the  posposss  of  this  1 

be  ilisenia  to  have  eadsd  ahsa  ttie  sai 
of  csMln^  OovwaaMBt  eoatroto  ovtr 
snd  prleea,  has  term&iatad  aad  wImb 
eserdse  of  asaadatery  coatrols  o«sr  the  tf|o> 

catteB  for  doBBeetle  use  or 

sary  for  t|w 

shaU   base; 

That  power  salee  ooartmefei  abaU  fee 

with  a  view  to  the  isasitstlrja  of  gsii 

capacity  si>flli.tcm  for  ths  opsratlai  of 

'featuree  of  the  project  and  that  rttas  for 
power  shall  be  fixed  m  aocordance  irith 
Federal  rerlsmaMna  laws;  aad  that  n 
derived  troca  the  sale  ot  puaei  sAmU  be  < 
ited  m  acaeirdaaoe  with  the  proefertaga  of 

I  act  of  May  B.  193S  (SS  StaL  »1.  a»). 

'    8ac  14.  (a)  In  aid  of  tha 
eratlon.  aad  malntsyannr  of  the  spsrks  Au- 
thorlaed  by  this  act,  thsre  te  hereby  graa^ 
to  the  T7i»ltad  SUtca.  suhteri  to  tUs 
slana  of  this  ssetlOD.  (1)  sB  the  rlgat. 

'  aad  latariMt  of  Vbm  Z&dlaaa  la  aad  to 
tribal  aad  aBottad  laadik 

lagency   and  school 


(d)    Vbesi«Ter  asy  Tnnttan 

are  raqvire<t  !or  th«  pur^ooc*  of  this  act.  tttt 
Secretary  :s  authijrzicd..  in  ^2s  discmaoc  m 
iie*j  cf  requiniLg  pnyraez:;  'Jr^XTttrx  tc  esxab- 
tsaii  ceo**-e:'«es  rt  c^ier  !*'^<ri«  tiia:  be  n^y 
sriect  aad  acquire  fcx  cJTac  p^irpote  az^id  to 
reaxcT*  t>3il]«a.  tBArkxrA.  xstA  appux^es^&rjces 
tc  tttt  new  srsea  All  ccau  ia(C-..sTevi  li  cc-c- 
nectkaa  wrth  any  suci>  rvi.3ca:K3B  ahaH  be 
paul  ;rom  aooeyj  ap5jr::9r-.a5ed  !oc  the  ptir- 
pi:M«s  -A  ilta  »c.~  a::  rL£h'.  •..;>  »nd  ir-^er- 
^-.  3'  •!>*  Izxiixsst  IE  li*  Urflt*  w-.iiii^.  Jucy 
c-r'rzuf.er^  ic-  .-eioc*;i««l  *tX.'.  *.e7Tni3A:*  *^jd 
:.*  rrant  oi  ;»".>  ur>4er  tr;^  e«c*aot  •jlH* 
ff'T-'  A*  of  \':-A  dite  tie  Secretary  autL-xaniaw 

-■'-  -  ^.f!   'r^'-'.-'i  tn  trass  toy  the  Uattsd 


tf-etas. 


Cd«brabea  of  Rrst  Tr^  Orie-  V7 
Tcie$ra^ 


T!:ie  Spanitsft  eonsaSaSe  ta 
wrecked  by  sy-mpathtaers  wish 

peoeiesc* 

LcKSLs  Koiauth  teate  a  revolt  for  tl 
pecorac*  cf  H-.2St4(ary  from  Aosaiifc. 

inters cses.     KosBcth  earmpra.  a 
the    Crated   States    by    s    naval 

greeted  by  ccthusuauc  aoads 
VkCC.      Tbere  arC'  Koasuth  hata. 
r-:.'at*.«.   Koan^t^  bearas.  Koassn 

Secretiry  c<  Stat*  Webrter  prepares  a> 

a  fcrut-iing  Jicy.t  to  Atxstrta  tciiiag  hsr 
the  peof>te  of  :hc  United  States  always 

wo^   (lessocr»:2c    rwolattoBa. 

vtsii   the   H-xsigBTtan    npriaKDg 
tmpoeed  iroea.  wrtho«sX- 
McCoraucs  !e«:e;TeB  a  goki 

Paiace  exhibttbon  ui 

■Ks    Audabcc.    Jaaac 
I  J  U  W  Ttir&cr  die 
ta  trave^iii^  izl  Eufo|«e. 
la  books  beu;^  pubhshcd  this 
■taaor*'   i.<   Sac^aad    by 
t£e  BfTsae  of  SeT«c  Ga hires,  toy 
sad  Moery  Oaea.  toy  : 


KXlUCaON  OF  fJTMMJKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C  JOHNSON 

ns  THK  ^P*ATE  Of   THK  IMUUBU  STAISB 

SatxrdA9,  Sepumber  22,  J95t 
Mr.    JOHWBOW    if   Olng»ai.      Mr. 

lM««  printad  in  tke  Aw  sail  ■  of  ffae 
Racoa*  the  ckiuol  aad  saoat  chanrrn- 
iz%  afidress  I  has«  erer  read.  As  a  far- 
it  thoraoglily.  n  vaa  ddisgjred  jialM- 
day  in  Harrisian.  K  T  .  by  Wxrne  Cm. 
at  tte  PMeral  ~ 
at  the  one 
of  the 

of  tte  Ikafc  train  onkr  Iv 

■L.  tlse 
to  be  printed  in  the 


tper.  th*  Jlew  Tort 
rtta»,  caiLdlie-tlgbtad 
apep^raoc*.    The 

COiUStElS     of 

tt/t   p'j^!:t&h«r    a   proud    to 

t.     i'.ei.:::.^i:.ip   aad    railrosd.  ooty  3 


Ike  IBiiic3j  CencrsI  4  Rock  Islaad  Bail- 

I IB  try '.:-f     J*,  a  aew  lawyer — toy  the  1 


to  the  credit  of 

be 
or  tta  OsusSary.  far  the 

of 
or  the 
or  the 

ea  the  lazsids  so  aoqtttred  for  the 
tndlfMuals  whose  lands  and  imprcvegaeiita 
ars  acquired  vxkder  the  pronsxocs  c£  this 
Lands  ic  acttvilred  shall  be  b«id  tn 
sta:'.2  as  "J^.  je*  Tr':<s.  winch  the 
deriTed.  *-•=<?  f^.*..  ^e  a.-:nta 
prc«^^w<i  &y  Co(i^«sa. 


are  vwig>niaiil  ts  CaUCc 
id  MstTi*  £''ws  dry 
Ib  1r.1i  fyt.a.  ^je  trandpcrtailoo. 

the  Fa^x  tzA  the  Vest  aad  thrt 
I  ancoesa  of  ic«  Erie  OanaL  toeilt 
».  h.'ks  'jeA  to  tb*  reocskt 
peAke  a  Oiuo  Ca&aL  thi 
Cazial.  and  80Q  miles  of 
ta  OMd  astd  m.kay  uther  prcjects 
BiK  th  k  r^T    arc    boocsms   ob.  the 

pe>OF^  are  ev<ec  saytng  that  tafl- 

day    >;;:p<pdaiit    the  cwaatok. 

Ik  Is  ealy  M  years  srace  the  ftrat  rattway 

to  ofwra:*  a  raUroad  ta  ^ 

S-mite  road  to  baal 

a  ^lasBTT  ts.  QuxccT.  Macs  .  for  the 

'ut»  BuBjLer  RIU  McnnaaaBt.     It 
and  ir-jfi  plates  on 
R  Is  <mtf  II  ye*n  sLoce  the 
carr-MT  niiro<ad  wa*  started  In 
pTwvred    by    sails   aad    later  drava  by 
Oc  Cl-f  a  tuiaa  Day  of  that 
ftrxz  I'^eais.  railroAd  bccsA  runatac  osMt  of 


this  year  IKI  we  have 

railroads  in  operatlaa. 
•  nuoLixr  at.  BJUaa  of 
tNiru    wood, 
railroad  arc  stitastiiuttuc 


fn^jTe-5iav«  lav. 

Aad  more  foel  ta 
the  ixsKaUmcatt  of  a 
ts  a  WiA>:inftcc    s»alty 
betsf  dashed  cf  by  a  Mtle 
at  tier  kxtchen  tabie  between 
sex  cJroklren.      Her  s.ar3e  a  Harrset   Beceier 
S$owc  aad  her  aertal  ta  Csclie  Tcxcs  Oshgn. 

Despodom  ta  caxBtn^  tro^^tic  abroad. 

Uxxta  Ilapo&eoc.  after  semac  as  Presldest 
of  Prance  far  S  years,  aaakes  himaeif  Fstperjc 
Kapojaoa    ZXL      Fm    ^fiptr-iris^    thJJi    o:;:^ 


few  of  them  traTei  at 

>  ate  cocnijcf  tzto  tae.    Bat 
[■oJtasIm  c:sr».    In  tfcjs  ycsr  at  IHI  a 
tram   ■■■al  1  j    trace   OcdcsistRirg.   K.   T..  to 

&:«taa  iiiak hutarT  by   haultrig  the 

refracrated  car  carrying 
ter 

"nv  seeoQd  at  she  two  Uxntm 
Otuto  Rl^rer  and  Lake  B%e  ta  betag 
thta  Te«r 

Ct.jcagx>  a  to  be  Imkcd  by  rail  la  9 

rears. 

Presideet  FHIiaare,  Secx«tai7  ef  1 
seer.  *'^-^  ctlam  mscahtas 
lEigtcxi  :ii  May  to  inafee  the  first  trip  oa  ' 
ICrw  York  *  Er»  BatZroad  Lmfctac 
i&nsc  Oceac  and  the  Great 
th<}    SnR    loBg-dtataxsee 
]Bade  in  the  Uaated  Statara   , 

aeeretary  Webster  m   a  way  las 
ohaerrartoc  car  oa  tbas  trip, 
ormur.    wracked    by 


1"X 

'"■■;,  ■■*' 
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ttmr.  and  «o  yfn  old.  onlr  ■  T**^  frnm  hla 
<}««tb.  ln«ut«  r>n  b^Uiii:  •««ted  In  an  aaaf 
ehntr  tliMl  onto  a  nat  ear. 

iDffludMl  In  U»«  party  af  300  ki  Oen  8upt. 
ChATien  Mln  )i.  of  whom  m'.re  lat»T 

It  t*lt«  2  «Jar»  «^'th  •  nlgM.  «t«p-oTCT  to 
make  ih*  trtp  from  Pt«»rn»ont.  36  mil«^  north 
Of  Hew  Tfwit  CUy.  u>  rmnklrk  on  Lalc«  Erie, 
a  dijrtanr#  of  444  mll«  Th*  flr«t  trip  ItnK- 
Jriff  the  Atlanttc  to  the  Or»at  LakM  over  on« 
unbFr>k«n  lln«  of  raUroad  U  cnrnplated  Tha 
•ijccea«f;jl  run  ka  cwksfMrated  wtth  a  barbeciie 
of  nxen.  !ihtM»p.  few!,  and  loava*  of  bread  10 
tttt  lor,  IT 

AKi'lcultur*  and  Industry  everywhere  ira 
calling  ff>r  the  Ircn  hor««  to  carry  thetr  pro- 
duce and  pnjduct.1  to  marketJi  The  w«it- 
ward  expansion  U  arc«lerat*d  day  by  day. 

In  the  field  of  communication,  great  atrtdaa 
are  being  made  althougb  In  som«  parta  of 
the  world  (emaphorea  are  still  being;  used  iot 
teiegraphir:g  Ru»«la.  for  example,  la 
optratine  a  »T«tem  out  of  St  Petersburg  em- 
ploying aao  stone  tower*  located  5  miles 
apart,  n^anned  by  6  men  each  and  costing 
mllUonB  of  rtiblea.  In  America  various  imn.\- 
pbore  nyttema  have  been  In  operation.  A 
proixwal  to  Coiiffress  to  build  a  nemaphore 
aywtera  from  Wa«hlni?U)n  to  New  Orleaiwi  haa 
b«?€i»  al>Rndon<?d  mostly  becmise  of  the  oppo- 
s:tion  of  the  portrait  painter,  Samuel  P.  B. 
Sforse.  who  aryued  for  the  adoption  of  hu 
electric  telegraph  Bfatem.  It  la  now  7  yeari 
since  Morse  sent  his  "What  hath  Ood 
WTougnf  mesaag*  over  the  newly  completed 
telefcraph  line  between  Waahlnfirton  and 
BaUlmore  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  right-of- 
way 

Already  small  telegraph  companies  are 
siriniflng  up  wlrea  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  poBslbllltles  of  cooperation  between 
U»  railroads  and  the  t«lec:raph  are  arousing 
the  Interest  of  men  In  both  fields  But  no 
railroad  man  Rraaps  these  po«8ibtUtle<:  as 
comprehensively  as  Supt.  Charles  Mlnot.  of 
the  New  York  A  Krle  Railroad — now  the  Erie 
Railroad . 

Mluot.  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  has  abandoned  the  law 
tor  rallroadlnR  and  Is  an  expert  telegrapher 
himself.  He  has  persuaded  the  directors  to 
build  a  telvin^ph  line  along  the  Erie  rlght- 
of-w»r,  training  the  depot  masters  and 
clerks  to  act  aa  operators. 

Now  comes  the  great  day  in  Septeml>er 
when  Superintendent  Mlnot  is  to  give  his 
ooncliMive  demonstration  of  the  utility  of 
the  telegraph  In  railroading  and  Is  to  take 
An  action  that  will  make  his  name  gv  down 
In  history  as  a  most  significant  conuibutor 
to  railroad  profp'ess. 

The  telegraph  has  been  tued  on  the  Krle 
heretofore  to  facilitate  freight  and  passenger 
handling  and  incidental  btislneas,  but  never 
tn  train  diapatching. 

MljQot  is  riding  an  express  train  westward 
and  Is  scheduled  to  meet  an  eastbotmd  ex- 
press here  at  Harrlman.  N.  T.,  where  we  are 
fathered  today  to  celebrate  his  feat. 

He  wait0  h»e  a  few  minutes.  Then,  ap- 
parently being  an  Impatlenv  man.  as  I  under- 
stand many  railroad  execuuves  are.  he  tele- 
graphs up  to  the  next  itop  at  Ooahea.  14 
inllea  away,  to  ascertain  if  the  train  has 
arrived  there.  OlacoverlnK  that  it  baa  not. 
he  wlrea  Ooahen  to  hold  up  the  east  bound 
9Xpnm  for  ftirthw  orders.  This  is  the  first 
telcgraphk;  train  dispatching  in  history.  He 
then  instructs  the  conductor  and  the  engi- 
neer of  his  train  to  proceed  on  to  Ooahen 
regardleea  of  the  opposing  train. 

How,  alnee  the  advent  of  railnxidlng.  engi- 
Bwn  have  be«n  running  their  trains  accord. 
ing  to  the  timetable.  Whenever  an  emer- 
gMiey  (ttarupta  their  schedule  they  send  a 
^g— *»"  trotting  down  the  track  ahead  wtth 
a  red  flag-     Mlnot's  engineer  has  vl«lon«  of 

g  dl^AStrous  colliskm.    He  can't  cee  aimnilt- 
ting  stilcuie.    His  reply  is:  "Do  you  take  me 


*  '•[ '  ^fc 


for  a  damned   fool?     I  wont  ram  toy  that 
thlrvg- 

Wherevpon  Buperlntcndent  lOao*  tafcM 
the  throttle  himself  and  speeds  ahead  to 
Ooahen. 

No  colllsVm;  no  eatasiroptoe. 

The  nrst  train  order  by  tete^mpk  ••  a 
sucess 

8o  now  we  nre  here  a  oentufy  latiT  to  •>••- 
brate  that  event  and  the  stumtfas  H  fa«s  *0 
romm  jnlcattons.  to  railroading,  and  to  tba 
generftl  ijrowth  of  o»ar  Nation. 

In  doint(  'hss  we  are  only  ad(Bng  to  tbo 
we!l-de«eTved  tribute  beslovad  WlMfi  Mra. 
E  H  Harrlman,  the  moMMT  Of  W.  AvtrsO 
Harrlman.  erected  a  tablet  to  Charles  IfinotH 
memory  here  Rt  Harrlnaan  In  1913. 

Despite  Mlnot  s  sTiccesa,  there 
c»f  distrust  of  this  new  medium  foe 
Ing   tralm      Two   years   later,   for 
when  Andrew  Carnegie 
rrator  on  a  ralbro'ad.  be 
ofBclata  were  so  skeptJeal  tiMt  they.   . 
only  the  superintendent  to  give  a  tratn 
by  telegraph. 

For  a  long  ttme  the  teisgrasM  on  the  tr\» 
began  with  Dear  ttbT  and  sadKl  wtth  '^otin 
respectfully." 

More  than  10  years  were  to  paas  befflce 
the  telegraph  came  into  general  i»e  tar  dia- 
patching. 

Prom  then  on  the  telefjraph  and  the  rall- 
rcida  worked  so  well  together  that  they  wers 
referred  to  as  the  Siamese  Twtna  ct  Com- 
merce. 

The  Iron  Cord  and  the  Iron  Borae  teamed 
up  to  revolutionize  America. 

The  telcsrraph  came  to  serTe  M  the  perftJOf 
system  of  ♦he  railroad.  It  vtrtually  doubled 
the  capacity  of  a  slogle  track  rcMd.  U 
flashed  Ume  signals,  storm  and  damage  warn- 
ings orer  entire  systems.  ' 

At  the  peak  of  telegraphy  on  the  rUlfoads, 
around  IdlO.  SOOX)  leHgrgjthnri.  Includlnc 
station  ji>;ents.   were  emidoyed. 

In  1882,  railroads  began  to  employ 
Invention — the  telephone — for  dtsp 
and  other  uses,  and  today  tban  ars  MOXW 
miles  of  telephone  wire  as  compared  to  SfiO.- 
000  miles  of  telegraph  wire  The  nvimber  of 
telegraph  operators  Is  about  haU  the  Sgux* 
of  the  peak  year.  Today  70  pereeftt  a€  an 
train  orders  are   transmitted  by  telephone. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  needs  oX  the 
railroads  themselves,  the  railroad  telegraph 
systems  were  Indispensable  In  hollrtlng  up 
the  commeroal  telesrraph  tadnrtry.  *»en 
today  the  railroads  act  as  agenU  tor  Waatam 
Union  In  10  000  communities  and  tntnomit 
4,000.000  public  telegrams  a  year. 

But  perhaps  railroads  and  telegraph  hava 
a  relationship  ahead  of  them  that  la  far  mcca 
dazzling,  not  to  say  drzzying,  than  anything 
that  has  gone  tjefore.  Certataty  •  whols  naw 
world  of  cooperation  between  the  two  !• 
opened  up  by  the  poseibiUty  racsntly  ad- 
vanced by  Norb€frt  Wiener,  ptofssaor  at  — th- 
ematics  at  the  Massachusetts  lastWwIa  of 
Technology  In  hji  book.  The  Human  Dae  of 
Human  Beings.  Professor  Wiener  gl^es  tis  a 
glimpse  of  what  may  t>e  ahe^ui 

"Let  us  admit  that  the  old  idea  of  the  child 
that  va  addition  to  traveling  by  train  or  air- 
plane one  might  conceivably  travel  by  tele- 
graph. Is  not  intrinsically  abaurd.  far  as  tt 
may  be  from  realization.  •  •  •  Ttie  df 
ctiitiee  are.  of  course,  enormous.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  we  car. not  telegraph  tha 
pattern  of  a  man  from  oi.e  place  to  aTWthsr 
la  probably  due  to  technical  dliBcultlea.  and 
in  particular,  to  the  dtiScuUy  of  kesptag  aa 
organ  istt  in  being  durmg  such  a  radical  re- 
constriu:tion.  It  Is  not  dxw  to  any'imposal- 
biUty  ol  the  Idea." 

Weil,  stippose  Professor  Wiener's  tbaatf 
workii  out.  Presumably  yuu  «v>uicl  walk  Into 
a  railroad  station  and  simply  be  askad  to  ba 
telegraphed  to  Chicago.  U  tteSsaysSsas  works. 
If  you  cs:a  telegr&;.:h  »  p«rsoa.  jot  M&  prob- 
ably   i«legrjiph   fret^t  Ukewlta.     RaUroaifti 
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Tt.«'  *(rt:-T-.ti«s  rf  Tartl  cnr«s.  ti« 
SA,E.G_er»    --h*   T*ea  sjec   aiLd 
KXEal    f^jur*    cr.tij*    aZ    be    ^ftserred    "tt 
late  ex*r';*TT»s 
SS  the    IT*    .*'    "'■.;    "    '-■^-    •.::.-'i'~     ■  nee 

or     -rix  -■•-:-  ■     "  T'      ■'''. 


acz- 


'.<  t 


La  CTtassse  on  September  If.  wtth  tfa»4 
icatsxi  of  the  new  $3  iOOjCWO  Holy 
Sesunarj  there*'  I  a^k  oxasoBoas 
sen:  "±.^.1  itjt  stkiestatziX  be  prix^ed  m  the 
A??>;tJ(iJt  of  ihje  Bxccjac 

There  beti:^  no  ohjecCioiOL  tbe  stal»- 
sifn:  W3.«  aroer^^  to  be  pmstcd  in  ttie 

RtCCSD      i3     foiiCWS" 

DEsrcATxrw  cr  Tsx  HotT  Ckoas  ZJmn  Mrtew 
5xa«r»*aT 

,S;u.*.en:ec.*.   by  Seoascr  W&STk 
It  la  mtmr.  £-t:i^  th^t.  ra  tlua  crrtseal  hear 
tf  tfta  hts-v-r^    -.i    r^r^e   wortd.    tbie   peopto  cC 

ti..-.:.    -f  WiaccTLMr.  thoiiid  feave  tB 

at   La   Cr-Jtm*  ^'..c   tire    IflUt   day  «i 

par:,XTpat«l  !n  ceresanoi 

.semrary  to  the 


-  ;  ■  .^   il. 


-.tary 


to  tag 


la  a 


t  dtHtiig  tta  past  jaar. 

Radio  li  rapidly  hacusatog  a 
for  enhancing  the  aalcty  and 
kaOroKl  opvafclOB. 

BadlocaabatMad  fbr  eaaHBoaAeatton 

train  to  wayiritfi  crews,  fkom  tate  %» 

over  parha^  liUBdiadi  of  mIIh. 
?atae  tt  radio  Is  polntad  op  by  tte  fart 
of  todays  tralas  art  2  Miass  I 

I  er  tteai 


acy   H 


ttm    TfTKS. 


-„•  J.— -*iSisfcjopi  aad  btstocps.  h 
T-  -.■-:ir:,.-:rt.    prtesss.    aiaif 
MMVki-'i'   -.  -jptsben  -if  the  Istty 
aa  tte  ircprifssrve  pro^r&aa  ts  thMt 


--  —  ^-"iT  sji  csportaBt  e^wnt 
-■f  -~  :*e  r;  CariuCte  faJth;  tt 
urr  cf  f»JK&  for  ail  bcb  and 

w~T^r.:r  ".ise  Lcrd. 

k;  .<•    •  -i«    rjtrw. 

\    -<f^w     riTMes    of 

■i'Zjijimsa.  tas  taken  s  foot- 
rsrr.#  rhje  as-Twertng  news 
La  O  ase       I'   was   good 
:    tiiMi    terns    *sbd 
great    ^frryt-scn.    of 

qC  tfcegiaetvea  to 

«rtsi-ary  for  the 
of  the  Lcrd. 
tt  Dcijciit  >-«  pnertiTito'  tor 
Mm  Cm^s*  IS.  peTiCiE  ixt 
■»  ^♦"'^  3T:ta.tj3c:  wtueh  I 
i  ttc  ^TeagUTe  of  otSsr 

prvvec'-ed    aae.     I    •i 
truleetl  to  sesid  Bsrr  wan 
greet"  r;g^. 

K- 1  ur.  A?py~jtlrTrg  ecrta,ln. 
T  w-sT  cf  stncece 


Dc^atioa  a/  t^  HeU  Cross  Diacsvu 
la  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


(C 


land 

Oongrattilatlons  are  due  the  I 
for  Its  leadHaUp  te  the  ass  ot 
a   cmtous 


wtatypa 


EXTENSION  C?  RIZVIAJISS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


for 


pstctatif  iteKild  alaa  bt  to  tte  fotfroBt 
■1iloy<ii|  ttdft  Bcw  art  at  zadto  to 


tt  te 


i 


>toft] 


Br.  wnXY     Mr   Pr- 

difsic  a  statemer.'  i  ■ 
"y^      paird  relgtrre  tc  a  '-"" 

eT?r.'  ^tic'z  xc'_r: 


'..'-■:  CXiS  Oa 


to  a  ners  reprrt   from  the  SOB- 

IT.  a»^ye    :f  ti»  Mll-wa^feea' 

<i»«j:,jca.tjcn  ccre^wBy. 

BOKe  tha.*    t&e  news  of 

•ag  oc  the  war  acrvtees 

A=i«»Ttca  aral  the  worid.     It  la 

ci:  rjs'trcictnre. 
1  !=3«  a  let  ascre  at. 
ui    a    tiae    tei*:    of    a   , 
'br    H3S    HcunesB.    Fope    Pftas 
Xn  to  Bb  fece-^ncy.  Baacp  J-:bs.  P  Tteacy. 
tf  La  CSrzaae      It   SJkI  Seec  cry  pieaaOEe  in 
—  -    -    »i:7  --    r-mfer  wtth   Kb  BoClBaiB 

•K'.:^    ^    P':!rexK3    RetaSJtona 
^  tr.z  lirrad. 
C.  ■sat  li  *:-e  zieaaa^  c£  PrcB&dBBt  Tta-> 
wmm  la  Hr-rrrjixjjr   Ha-TOrsi.  rector  oC  Bo^ 
Oroas  8BaL'.'  i-~v 
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of  dfffy  •nd  *  crowd  of  about  18.000  jx-nmrai 
«ltiMW«><l  tl)«  dramatU:  (i«diratton  i>(  th« 
•3  000.000  Muly  CrcNW  •emtnary  ne«r  her* 
Sunday 

Tt\*  wtMithrr  wm  p#?rf*ct  m  the  throng 
knelt  In  Ih*  tppn  iiir  on  th«  «7-«rrr  »rmln»ry 
plot  on  K  hilUldw  Blonjc  tb«  MiwUuilppi  Rjvrr. 

Ar«hbt«h<>p  Edamrd  F  HolHin.  of  CJrvelatid. 
Ohltj.  cel^bratert  the  mwm.  with  prtcat*  of 
th«  L«  Crijwio  dl(:c«c«  aanUtlr.g.  A  chnlr  of 
1,700  youth*  from  high  »ch<-i<ji»  aiul  acad* 

Th*  nv*  unit  «*mlni»ry  flrwt  rr>TMitru''t*d  by 
a  Mldwent  dU)ce»e  in  a  decade,  wan  dedi- 
caUd  by  Blabcp  John  P.  freacy.  of  La  Crof.sc. 
aa  a  nw:^nument  to  the  prK>r  He  ezpUlned 
that  it  ba<i  hewn  m»(l«  pcmsl!!:}*  by  th«  con- 
trtbuilona  and  the  aacrlOeca  of  tbe  96.000 
Catholics  of  the  dloc«ae. 

THUKR-DAT    PVOcaAM    HELD 

Archblnhop  Richard  L.  Cusblng.  of  Bob- 
tcn.  delivered  the  sermon.  A  lon^  pf(tce»- 
tXitn    of    bubopa.    monsijinorB .    prtestA.    and 

Knifclita  of  Columbus  In  full  dress  preceded 
BU)h<ip  Treacy   to  tbe  ouid«x>r  altar. 

Police  made  the  estimate  of  the  crowd  at 
the  ceremony,  which  opened  a  3'day  cel£> 
bration  to  mar  the  opening  of  the  imposing 
atone -and-stsel  structure  where  350  c&ndl- 
clat«a  fur  the  prtestboud  may  be  trained  at 
one   time. 

Seventeen  persona  'jf  the  La  Crotise  dio- 
cttm  were  accorded  papai  honorii  at  other 
aervlcea  3unday  afternotin.  About  20.000 
peraona  want  through  the  BOO-loot  atruc- 
ture  OQ  eacorted   tuurs. 

Arcbblabop  Cuaiilng  praised  the  American 
prleatbood  and  aaul  that  ito  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  welfare  was  p>j««tble  because 
it  waa  noi  (loUtically  dotninuied. 

"The  Catholic  priesthtxKl  U  not  a  depart- 
aaent  of  ataie—  prieata  of  God  are  not  clTil 
fUQcUonaxiea.  To  form  Chrt£t  iu  others  is 
not  the  mlaeion  of  Cae.'-ar's  men."  the  Bos- 
ton prelate  said. 

PAT«ioTJHM    Moaa  Kmarrvrr 

"It  Is  precisely  tecatise  their  education 
!r  this  lP»t!tutlcn  will  be  independent  of 
the  state  and  of  state  control,  that  the 
prtecta  who  come  forth  from  the  seminary 
wll!  bring  to  their  country  a  patriotism 
more  dedicated  tje<.ai»e  more  free,  a  pa- 
triotism more  effective  beca'iPe  more  Inde- 
pendent of  p?.rtlfa?ishtp,  a  patrtotUim  more 
loyal  to  Rom?  then  the  alumni  of  American 
seminaries.  N!>  group  of  citizens  excels  them 
In  loyalty  to  America." 

The  Most  Rcesend  William  T.  Mulloy. 
bl&hop  of  Covington,  Ky.,  and  FYancts  P  Mat- 
thews, Ambassador  to  Ireland  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Vavy.  spoke  at  a  solemn 
Investiture  of  11  Ksl?hts  of  St.  Gregory  and 
8  women  who  received  pro  ecclesl*  et  ponti- 
flce  medals  for  their  work  In  the  church. 

Blevated  as  knight  comnrumders  of  the 
Order  of  St  Oresory  the  Grtat  at  Sunday 
afternoon's  ceremony  were  W  Leo  Murphy. 
La  Crosae.  and  Bernau-d  A.  Kennedy.  Prairie 
du  Chlen.  Initiated  as  knights  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Grecrory  the  Oreat  were  Or  Edward  P. 
Crosby.  Stevens  Point:  John  C.  Malalepsy, 
"Onaconsln  Rapids;  Judge  Lampert  Hai\aen. 
Sparta:  John  E  Schnabel,  Wisconsin  Rapids; 
Rtidolph  B  Horschalt.  La  Crosse;  Alba  J. 
Groves,  Viroqua;  Michael  Bllboy.  Bau  Claire: 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Richardson.  Wausau;  and 
Archibald  F   Leick.  Stratiord. 

Woman  honored  were  Mrs.  Prancet  An- 
dr^jewskl.  mother  of  priests.  La  Crosse: 
Iflas  Mary  M  Zei<nentz.  La  Crosse:  Mln  May 
M.  Roach.  Eau  Claire;  Mrs.  Helen  Lyga.  Inde- 
pendanoa;  Mrs.  Kmma  Zlmmer.  Spring  Val- 
ley; and  Mrs.  Mary  MoQarty.  La  Crosse. 

MaaosoM  Ksaop  si>saxs 

Winiaiii  P.  OXXmnor,  blahop  <A  liadlson. 
VM  apaakar  at  a  naaa  Monday,  designated 
■■  jrouth  day. 

In  Ida  •armoa  pr«|Mrad  for  delivvry  to  the 
faUMlng.  BMbop  O'Connor  said  tJHat  "tiM 


Ifouth  fho  ha«  heard  th^  caW  U  'h**  ;  r  "-t- 
bood  In  aware  (•f  a  daep  duaatttfac..  >..  A:'.b 
all  tlM  objectives  and  tdealii  tbe  worUl  ti»*  to 
atSmv  and  has  a  persistant  d««ire  to  •pend  tiim 
life  In  unselfish  punult  of  what  h« 
slder»  Che  true  vaiuas  of  human 
He  add»d 

-What  a  rhallenga  to  FOaav  BMB  la 
daT*  ot  armlnvc  a.tid  flglllllH  te  a  VPOSl 
With  t^be  Ores  of  revatstteo  In  tba 
and  coDvictlon  that  %b»  cburch 
nmyt  puta  not  her  trust  is  poittkal  poUNT, 
Vatvc    armies    or    jttupendoaa   and 
arn'ianwntA.  or  any  bttman  c 
of  cxjt\<\\it»t.  btrt  trusts  In  and  rellaa 
G<xl  entirely,  upon  ber  Iriahops  and  prt 

"Wh«n  the  huU'ry  of  tnaaa  tragle  daya  M 
written,  no  more  historic  flcuraa  will  ataad 
out  from  Its  pages  tliafi  tba  i^aat  ^Mrttoal 
trader  of  Chrutendom.  otir  Holy  Vatbar.  Pope 
Plus  Xtl.  And  when  the  Bad  Isadsis  of  tbe 
enemies  of  Gud  and  xuuk  ilUA  bftvc  faded 
into  the  obiiviun  of  tinw,  the  Banaa  of  the 
valiant  heroes  of  Cfartat^  army  will  be  held 
in  honor  and  venaraStoo." 

Mure  tnaii  10.000  women  ava  wpactad  to 
partlcipair"  in  Tuesday's  itraBWUkiiu.  which 
will  feature  a  5  000-votee  women's  choir  from 
the  150  parifhea  in  tba  dloceee. 
Fulton  J    Sheen,  ot  Maw  York,  will 

PoJCTTFT  'Guirrs   P*p«l   Blsssxjvc 

To  our  venerable  Brother  JoHi*  T.  Tbxact, 
Bithop  of  La  Crotae: 

We  tiA\e  been  Uiformed.  venerable  brother, 
that  oa  the  16th  day  of  the  earring  aKmth 
of  September,  the  imposing  project  at  the 
establi,shmeQt  of  Holy  Croas  SiMlnary.  rep- 
resenting years  of  aealous  labar  en  the  pert 
of  bishop  and  clergy  and  the  genecoue  eoop- 
eratlon  of  the  Catholic  people  of  your  dk>- 
ceee,  will  have  happily  come  to  reahaatlon 
with  lt«  formal  dedication  by  otir  repreeenta- 
tive  the  apostolic  delegate. 

It  Is  fitiizig  thai  this  laaportant  milestone 
in  the  hi5t<.>ry  of  diocese  of  La  Cmsae  should 
be  commemorated  with  solemn  ttturglcal 
ceremonies  and  we  note  with  pkaanre  that 
this  occasion  will  be  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  distinguished  prelates  and  a  large 
participation  of  your  clergy,  rellgioUB  and  de- 
voted laity.  We  would  add  oar  personal 
word  of  cordial  cungratulattop  to  joa  and  to 
your  ouUaboi-ators  with  the  prayerful  trust 
that  this  seminary  may  give  a  new  Impetai 
to  the  Houn&hing  CathoUc  Ufa  of  the  dtoeeee 
and  prepare  holy  and  zaalooa  laborers  for  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  to  the  ever  greater  in- 
crease of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  immortal  scuia  aniong.the  flock  com- 
mitted to  your  pastoral  care. 

With  these  sentiments,  bonorehle  brother, 
we  invoke  aibounding  heavenly  blaaelng  upoxi 
the  faciUty  and  students  ot  this  new  Insti- 
tution of  sacerdotal  formAtlon,  so  appropri- 
ately  placed  under  the  patronage  ai  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Divine  Redemption, 
from  our  heart  to  you.  to  the 
ates,  and  to  all  your  beloved  clergy,  rel 
and  faithful  particu^ating  m  the  dedicatory 
functions,  our  paternal  apostolic  benedle- 
tion. 

From  the  VaUcan.  July  23,  1951. 

Pros  PP  Xlt. 

The  WHrrr  Hotrsa. 
Wojr/itn^roa.  Auf^^ut  39, 1951. 
Very  Rev,  Msgr.  Thomas  P   Hatden. 
Rector,  Holy  Cross  Seminary. 

La  Crout.  Wis. 
DxAa  MoNsicNOB  Hatdsn:  My  hearty  con- 
gratulations and  warmest  personal  greetings 
to  you  and  to  all  friends  of  Holy  Ooss  Seaat- 
n«U7  on  the  notable  occa&lon  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  Its  new  building. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  Tories  of  this  coun- 
try that  wherever  the  pioneers  went  In  ex- 
tending our  frontiers  they  made  generuus 
proTisloa  for  the  lusUtutioiu   of   reu^iou. 
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erwtkTO  Its 

Pngdma  of  Oed 
MBfor  Bm 
Tery  stnoetely 


To  Mp  BeUyoed  Clerk 
■MKhand 


an— rtergy, 
a  mas 

theM  hlstarlcal 
dedteate  to  ttaa 
Almighty  Ood  and  the 
In  our 

y  do  I  bnrtte  yoa  all  to  be 
Holy  Unaa  Simlnaiy  la  La 
o'dod 

tag  and  dadtcaMoB  or 

poatlfteal  SBaes  win  be  cOered  al 
outdoor  aanctoary  by  Archhi^Hi> 
Bohan.  of  Cletcland.    The  sermon 
srin   be  lassrlwil   by 
i.  Corttac.  a 
At  4  o'cSoek  la 
dlaOy  tneMsd  to 

of  the  dtecase  BBeettlty  bflDorcd  tf 
Father.    The  addraases  en  this 
be  deilwsfad  by  Bishop  WUttam  T 
and  Pranda  P. 
al  ttaeltevy. 
nya  aaaa  eordW  iBVttattaBia 

on  MiiMdai.  Hiiiliiaila  IT.  at  11 
they  wis   raise   thsfr  vetees  la   | 
thaakaglvtng  to  AksrighCy  Ood  at 

dellvcred  by  Btskay  WBOam  P.  O*0annor.j 


the   aaaM   eordlaUxy    and 
I  cstnd  to  JOB  ssk  Invltatlaa  to 
n  TtMsday.  HiHsmIi  i  r  lH  at 
Ckoas  Seminary  at  11  o'doek  In  the 
when  the  third  stoes  of  demratlna 
offered;  the  aaesB  to  be  aaag  by  the 
of  the  dtoeeee.    The  astshsaMl 
sioo  will  be  ArrhhWwy  Lso  1 
of  DnfeMfda.  gad  titt  avana  «in  ha  1 
by  Btahop  Pidtan  i.  flbai 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagatiaa  o( 
Faith. 

After  the  niamrs  and  1 
of  dadkatkm.  eoodoctad  tows  win  he 
I  In  I  mlMWl  tha  bwndtng    As  shundant 
vletans  hare  been  made  for  the  esre  ol 
Test  thraag  en  the  giumids  of  tha 
let  ao  one  stay  away  because  of  the  fear  of 
ofarciownng.     Let  as  aO  Join  la  a  gr^ 
hymn    cf    thanksgiving    during 
"*T*>*'  days,  raising  to  the  eocBte  of 
noft  enlj^  our  hynuw  of  prsler  bat  onr 
tloo  that  out  of  thiB  past  baildlac 
threm^  tha  saDsaasM  o0ailngs  of 
▼otad  pBOpU.  a  graat  and  nohte  pBHath(|od 
may  Isaoa  tbaraCnan.   Lei  tm  petMoB : 
that  thiough  our  united  pnayets  a 
and  CtelBttan  peaoe  may 
tiiwillliiil  world. 

Boptng  that  as  your  bishop  I  nay  hdea 
ttejoy  and  pleasure  at  havtag  you  atth  pm 
dm  lug  tha  days  of  dedlaaittsak.  I 
Dasutodly  ta  Chrtst. 

JasnrP. 
MitepofLaOnsM 

Qlaaa  at   the  blAcp^  ottce.   La   Croaaa. 
ins.,  on  tha  F^aat  of  St.  Lai 

This  latter  Is  to  be  read  at 
every  church  and  chapel  In  the  dlcceea 


in- 


Rf  C  Gmtrads 


EZmBSOR  OP  BKMAinre 
HON.  NORRIS  POLLSON 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 
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the  address 
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completely  th«  r«m»rlu  of  Dc«n  Kmcrtttia 
Vandorbtlt  rtganSlng  the  objective*  of  ]«gal 
•ducattnn.  wp^clAlly  hlj  Tt«wii  concerning 
th*  l«wy«r  fcnd  pubUe  ••rvire,  Llt;rvla«, 
PrMldent  tie  Kl«wlt't  tUtcmcnt  Ui  »n  excel- 
lent analTnU  of  the  fundftmental  Tklues  find 
purpoM*  of  leg*]  education. 

Since  I  bave  apent  the  pMt  8^  Jtnn  In 
the  Natlnnal  ConxTeM.  an  arena  which  few 
profeasMjr*  care  to  enter,  it  occurred  to  nM 
tnat  my  obnervatlon*  toda;;  might  properly 
be  related  to  that  erperlence.  All  of  us,  I 
8upp<«e,  are  Inclined  to  oTereinphaaIze  the 
Impcrtance  and  the  dlAcQItle*  of  our  rmrn 
ftciJvltie* — whatever  they  r'ay  b»— but  I 
ahall  try  to  be  ba  ob)e<:tlTe  aa  I  can. 

By  way  of  Jiatiflcatlon  of  such  an  ftp- 
preach,  I  think  you  will  all  ai^ee  that  when 
on*  coDaldem  the  troubled  state  of  the  world 
today.  U  la  quite  evident  that  the  basic  dlfB- 
cultles  arU«  out  of  our  failure  to  aolve  cer- 
tain problems  In  human  relatlona.  rather 
than  from  any  lack  of  progress  In  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  In  (tct.  It  tccma  to  me  the  tre- 
mendous advances  made  by  the  physical 
BClcnllsts  have  Intenslflud  the  dlflcultle^  In- 
volved In  malntalnln,;  tranquillity  among 
peoples.  The  pressures  and  Imbalances 
arlalng  from  sclcntlflc  dlacoverles,  and  their 
application  to  Industry,  liave  Incr«d«ed  much 
inore  rapidly  than  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
resolve  the  frlctioa  amon^  peoples  result- 
ing therefrom.  In  a  wurd,  the  science  of 
politics  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  natural 
sciences. 

Since  first  «Dt«ring  the  Congresa  In  1343, 
1  have  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  of  foreign  relations.  The 
overriding  problem  which  weighs  upon  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  the  problem  of  peace  among  the 
p>eoples  of  the  world.  The  physical  aclen- 
tisu  have  succeeded  in  making  war  so  de- 
structive that  cur  civilization  threatens  to 
destroy  itaelf.  unless  we  can  find  some  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  war.  As  an  lUueua- 
tlon  of  the  significance  of  war  In  our  pres- 
ent circunnstances.  more  than  80  percent  of 
our  national  budget  this  year  will  be  ex- 
pended on  account  of  past  wars  and  military 
preparatlona  for  the  tature.  The  dialonations 
arising  from  the  drafting  of  men  into  the 
armed  aervices  and  the  low  of  soldiers  in 
Korea,  cannot,  of  course,  be  measured. 

There  are  acme  who  believe  that  the  nu- 
clear physicist*  have  alrea^ly  created,  or  are 
about  to  create,  such  powerful  weapons  of 
destruction,  that  no  nation  will  ever  again 
provoke  a  war.  I  hope  that  tbia  tbeory  may 
prove  correct.  However,  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  rely  upon  such  a  theory,  but 
should  intensify  our  efforts  to  find  a  solu- 
tion through  the  voluntary  application  of 
rules  of  conduct  acceptable  and  enfc^ceable 
by  the  community  of  nations.  The  alter- 
native to  such  a  solution  la  likely  to  be  a 
aohitlon  by  force,  a  prospect  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  ac^pt. 

Tb«  quMt  for  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  war  by  reaaon,  rather  than  by  force,  nat- 
urally falls  within  the  province  of  the  social 
ae^entlsta.  especially  the  legal  and  political 
B^lenttsts.  ThLi  is  tte  principal  reason  why 
I  have  urged  In  the  Congress  that  the  social 
science  should  be  an  Unportaot  object  of 
research  by  the  Nauonai  Science  Founda- 
tion. I  may  add  that  the  Senat*  was  sur- 
prisingly unreceptlve  to  the  Idea  of  author- 
izing research  in  the  sccial  sciences  and 
only  a  few  days  ago  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations very  nearly  abolished  the  Foun- 
dation by  denying  it  adequate  funds. 

If  the  solution  of  our  international  prol>« 
l«m  ttt  to  be  through  law  and  reason,  rather 
than  by  force,  the  United  States — as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  free  aationa.  and  dedicated 
to  the  concept  of  freedom  and  Juatlc* 
through  law — must  assume  and  provide  lead- 
enhlp  in  the  luadataklng.  To  a  great  ez- 
tect.  the  future  uf  the  world  la  dependent 
upon    the   wisdom,   the   foresight,   and   the 


«  t 


patience  of  this  Watlon,  It  Is  when  one 
contemplates  the  awful  »erlot}sneiM  jr  ♦.hia 
reeponalbillty.  that  one  becomes  acutely  eon- 
•clmis  of  the  Inadequacy  of  ly.ir  prepara- 
tion for  the  ta«k.  Neverthel* 
escape  the  responslblltty  and  must, 
fore,  set  about  preparing  ounelvet  (or  the 
role.  It  Is  In  this  preparatloa  that  the  so- 
cial •clentlst.s  can  malce  tbdr  eootrlbutlon. 

From  am<^.ng  the  many  aspects  of  this  un- 
dertaking, there  are  two  or  Uira*  to  which 
I  should  like  to  draw  fcmr  sttcntkhi.  One 
of  the  foremost  in  importaaee,  tt  am  mi  to 
me,  la  the  reluctance  of  the  more  talented 
and  Intelligent  of  o\u  citizeaa  to  enter  pol- 
itics aa  a  career.  By  polttlca.  I  mean  the 
elective  branches  of  the  Oorsnuncnt  pn- 
martly,  although  I  do  not  exclude  the  execu- 
tive. 

The  young  law  graduate,  one  night  thtnk. 
would  be  attracted  to  poUtles  as  a  eareer. 
Inasmnch  as  his  studies  ooneem  prtmartly 
the  relations  and  Institutions  Involved  la 
man's  exl.stence  as  a  member  at  an 
ized  ccmmunity.  I  dMMXld  like  to 
that  :iicme  competent  social  scientist  should 
analyze  this  pheaomenon  and  try  to  find  a 
way  td  help  us  overcome  the  aversion  that 
able  and  intelligent  AixMrlcaodi  seem  to  have 
to  politics 

The  founding  fathers  of  our 
Ington,  Jefferson,  and  their 
the  out.<;tandtng  men  of  their  day.  They 
vrre  well  educated,  with  great  energy  and 
imai^nation.  They  were  men  of  tdeas  and 
they  considered  It  an  honor  and  a  duty  to 
serve  the  society  which  they  had  created. 
They  were  politicians.  Why  la  It  that  today 
when  we  are  the  most  powerful  Hatlon  at 
the  world,  with  a  unique  opportunity  (or 
great  achievement,  otjr  ablest  cltteens,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war.  are  reluctant  to  seek 
or  accept  public  office? 

This  problem  of  competent  polttleal  lead- 
ership has  become  especially  critical  In  re- 
cent y«ars.  because  of  the  chaotic  Interna- 
tional Situation  into  which 
have  been  drawn.  During  the 
century,  when  we  were  in  fact  IhIbMI  by 
geo^aphlcal  location  and  were 
of  the  Pax  Brltannlca,  y^  had  relatively 
little  need  of  mtelUgent  public  leadership. 
Hovrever.  now  that  the  natttral  scientists 
have  ao  dramatically  modified  oar  leoletlon 
and  two  World  Wars  h.ive  destroyed  the  pov- 
er  of  Britain,  ice  find  ourselves  Unit  al- 
most overnight.  Into  the  middle  cC  an  ex- 
plosive and  dangerous  world  revolution. 

If  we  are  to  be  successfiil  in  preventing 
the  Russians  from  having  their  way  with 
the  world,  it  seems  to  me  apparent  tbat  we 
must  find  a  way  to  attract  into  the  aesrtee 
of  our  Government  the  very  best  brains  and 
talent  we  produce,  the  talent  which,  for  75 
years,  has  devoted  Itself  to  business,  to  the 
natural  sciences,  and  to  the  professions. 

A  ftirther  problem  which  ariaas  out  of 
these  same  dynamic  clrcumstanoas,  is  the 
adjustment  of  our  coosutuuonal  isnuei  to 
the  demands  of  our  International 
bilities.  Our  system  of  government 
signed  primarily  for  the  protecuon  of  tte 
Individual  from  oppression  by  the  power  of 
the  State.  It  was  vrall  designed  for  that 
purpose.  Ey  dividing  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
emmMit  among  the  three  branches  and  by 
an  intricate  system  of  checks  and  hnlannwi. 
the  individual  citiaen  oX  this  country  has 
enjoyed  as  miich.  If  not  more,  liberty  and 
opportunity  than  the  citizen  of  any  other 
major  nation  of  the  world.  With  one  tn^ile 
exception,  we  have  preserved  interna  psscn 
and  order  vmder  law  for  more  tlian  •  een- 
tury  and  a  half;  no  mean  achievement  in 
this  quarrelsome  world. 

Agalzi,  however,  this  achievement  was  pce- 
aible.  largely  because  we  were  not  seriously 
threatened  by  any  external  enemy  nor  con- 
c«m«4  with  exerting  our  Influence  in  world 
siffalil.  Now  that  these  favorable  circum- 
stances have  changed  and  we  find  it  advis- 


able to  vm  ov  power  In  fantga  affair^  It 
beeonas  uu— Mj  to  tad  s  way  |p 
,  the  ejtuiliw  brHMb  of 
!  With  uiiueaal  power.     la  ortfsr  to 
to  ■sgieWets  with  foreign 
delegating   power  to  tbe 
httlMrto  has  been  csvcieed  by  tbe 
tore  or  rscatusd  by  tbe  people.    Tble 
es  of  delegBttag  power  oAOkdi  tbe  iBBtl 
of  oar  peepis  and  tbe  seosAaOse  of 

■d  tbey  iSBSWl  H.    I 
is  tbe 
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dation  on  September  19,  and  the  other 
by  our  coQcaciie  the  Senator  frtan 
Marylstnd  M.-  O'Cowoa '  before  the 
Aaiencan  Bar  A-vsiT-cixiricn.,  'ooth  ad- 
dresses OQ  UuR  subject  oi  ihe  iz:vesu«ak- 


tt 


leaet,  for  the  violent  Cilrtrteai  of  tbe  exeru- 
tlv*  branch  which  bss  immuUt  rissa  to  i 


ao  oos  eett  deny, 
to  me  that  there  Has  beca 
our  people  a  disCrost   of, 
against,  tbeir  Oovwmment  far  beyosid 
wlileb  may  be  warraated  tjy  the  i 
last  t  pmn.    Tte  people 
tteir  ngbl  to 
and 

IMg  aad  1180.    Tbey  wffl 
portootty  to  mate  tbetr  ebotee  ta  1980. 
In  tte  mcanttaie.  tte 
on.     We 

efieettre  acOoa  vatS  tbat  tfecMoi  k 
H  la  too  banft  a  jaiHaisiif 
afraid  that  to  tte 

at  a  time 
lU-eflord  such 
oa  our  part. 


its 

Is 

basis  of  matuilty.' 

we  AaasrlcaBs  have  been  too 

quickly,   in 

result  that  we  are  *««4tnfii  to 

even    petulaztce    when 

pi«x  and  difflcult  problc 

Bow  to  derdop  tte  poUtlcal 
to  enable  as  to  eaare 

the  natkne  effectteeiy. 
major  eoaeera  of  aU  ao( 
In  enwiwsenn.  Bsay  1 


vat 

but.  nei 

souiid.    We  all  are 

dilBctilties  and 

eminent,   and   the 

However,  our  country,  la 

log  mietabea.] 

Ib^eietbat 

a  total  war  can  te  avoMed,  ttass  te  MtadSsiy 
upon  oar  side.     I  am  ooovtneed  that  tf!«e 

are  patient,  steady,  and  resolute  in  our  laul- 


to 


enhif  of  the  free  world,  tte 

not   eolnntarily  provoke  a 

short.  I  tasUeve  ttat  tiss 

in 

tematSoaai 

rant  tbe  ntaost  aflort'oo 

tt  about. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  £.  MUNDT 


lovestifaliia  ef  OrfaBBcd  CriaM 


It  la  aol 

flf 
ditaf  cf  poBee.  a  ibiiWr.  or  a 
f,  bat  qotte  ee  often  tt  is  i 

goeerament  or  ta  tte 


I  or  SOOTH  Baaoia 

r*  THE  SSMATS  OF  THE  UNIX  EL) 


STATE 


OP  R? 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HI 


omIoT 
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Saturday,  SevUmb^r  22.  ifSl 

Mr.  MUNZn*.    Mr.  Fnslde 
the  great  Devaiiapas  ot  Aaatka  fg 

Commercial  Appeal,  published  m  Metn- 
phis.  Tenn.  Consequently,  I  should  Ike 
to  call  attenuon  of  Members  of  Con^Tii>ss 
and  other  interested  i  itlwuii  to  an  esUh 


[ATE  OF  THE  WXTTtD 

nptwifT  22,  au 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi> 
the  }i 
ai»  (Mr. 
but  had 

bttd  to  meet    He 

htM  to  request  uaaflkBMM  coMgai  to 
hare  praitcd  la  tba 
Racoaa  twp  ■ddiiite.  aaa  by  Ctow.  But 
WuTcn  bcf «e  ttw  American  Bar  Asso- 


Ilke  aotbicg  beuer  than  to  Iw  glvea  a 
Ught  vo  keep  tnc  cuomunity  tree  of 
of    :lI1   idnda.      TUtrf   st»rt   wtsb  scll- 
Hrirt  wcu:<l  j-He  u^  retAis  aa.  bonor&Jate 
in    the    comas  licjty    'or    liieir    wtves. 

-..!-"".    izd  -nenueivea.    But  th«!y  are  ael 

^  *  ! . ■-   r.fr-r-.-'eti  tc  do  so  oy  tbcee  hlgbar 

:    »t    -..iii  iLa  fip*nence  with  a 

••    .  ,    ";■.-   ;--ur>rT  «£Len  I  w»m  th» 

:    ■'■:    n  r.L-.  I  icncw  IS  rvpm»x»C  tiaas 

-.-    >.^::..:.   ■  :.-    ^_ii-.Cilt  tile  couEtxy.     He 

-...1       :  :'   <^as  havtng  a  dH^ 

-  •-  ■:■' ■  :_.^-  -x'.-s,  ■  -.ce  and  petty  racitetB 

,!...>»'  -:..    :..*uences      I  bad  bee* 

:-!.    ;    r    t^iese    condltioQa^ 

-^f      Esr.    woulttnt  It  be 

rx  lice  il  UM  people 

•Jl  iuc — u«e  ixut-^r  iad  counciln^n — 

every  day  for  a<t  doiag 

a  aenar  Job  ef  tssr  e  ~     —^•=xcr.:-    -itm."  be 

<!.  ;:  :    it;    vtiat.     Tliey  just 
on  tb*ur  racioecccrtBg 


It 
the  Ibmon 

e    is   de- 

bntoerjr. 

Crfitniaed  crUns 

T  sjid  rrsn- 

boch  tbe   c'.uzenrr   and  tte 

«C  police  uat^illv  serves 

a  as|pai  mil  I  i    tjeforc  bs- 

ntss  bta  job,   of  courss. 

witb  pieasare 

step  down 

The  temptatian 

who  baTc  ztue  power 

thougt:  tbeu-  demands 

always  m  strict  scccrd  with  duty     It 

of  eoarse.  Uut  a  chief  under 

siieiaHaaseae  steWM  resign.     Perhaps 

Ben  somciimcs 
te  a  life  asibi- 
srsizbt*  to  ^«ry  bad 
Vs  !i  naturski  prof^ran- 
Ta-irs  IS  well  expressed 
lied   Tbe    Down   and  / 

as  a  boy  acd  whlch^^,^^ 

iKjnest   wttlj   *tuf- 

g    a    rr'^n    CAC't    fOOt 

a  crowd  tbat  docit 

,t  0B  daaa  with  &  short. 

ef  sbuSc  a.jia%  and 

«r  tbe  Eccnkl  code    till  yoc 

lae  dgbt  taom  ttie  wtoc«  ** 

I  ate  inclined  to  be  soft  oa 

ft  I  &m  cot     I  despise  them. 

I  have  sent  them  to  jaiL 

so  xoAnj  fine  men  t&  thla 

X  telleee  tt  to  be  ixn!-AJX  as  w*II  as 

to  dMBge  taeea  w.rb  greater  re- 

than  rightfully 


Buretiu  of  Investigation 

Academy  st  Police  Set- 

lea-eafcTceiceat  officers.  zsA 

tralcinf    In    many 

the  advent  of  the  merit 

and  prociotlcn.  I  be- 

work  a  aUa  to  a  pro:eesion  and 

It  woTild  a<rraally 

ft  eewM  aad  saoeM  be  as  respected 

I  tt  so  establt^red.  would  per- 

a>  wipe  out  org&ntzed  crime 

T^  aaaetfcaB  coaeefa  of  law  enforcement 
k  kwaL  I  hope  tt  wtt  always  remain  ao. 
Xxjcal  law  caforcemeot  tes  net  broken  down. 
it  w'Drted  sattsfictorily  tn  many 

as  otber  fuECtioriS  of  goTem- 

£sSled  tc  work  m  tbe  samr  pi  area 

ere  axe  aiany  buxidrc<tt 

crganiaed   crmunaia   wookt 

they  vouidnx  be  permitted 


ef  cmas 


tbey  teTe  a  aeal  for 


it  »tt<i  asd  doct  want  a 

ssajeniaposed   cm  our   law 
tare      Tliere  a  no  particaiaar 
an  insututum,  and  'Jntr*  a 
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avcb  to  ba  f«ir«d  In  It.  It  would  b«  mtmlck- 
tltf;  tbom  toUlltAfian  atatM  that  an  Ocatroy* 
Snf  btiman  fraadom  wherara  tba  pollca  at«*« 
lay*  lu  wttberln^t  hand. 

The  Ftdaral  Bureau  of  IhTMUgatlon  with 
tta  JurliMllction  over  particular  cnroaa  of  an 
Interstata  characr.«r.  and  with  Ita  identifica- 
tion bureau,  tta  Iataoratorl««.  Ita  National 
Acarlemy  of  PoUot  Science,  and  \im  other  edu- 
eatlonal  and  cooperative  aervlce*.  can  give 
to  local  and  8Ut«  law  enforcement  all  the 
aaatatance  needed  for  the  Job  to  be  done  well. 
AroertCK  U  fortunate  to  have  such  a  great  law 
enforcement  ai^ency  as  the  FBI.  It  baa  met 
every  te«t  t.3at  haa  been  applied  to  It.  and 
U  an  Inaplrailon  to  every  honeat  law  enforce- 
ment oAcer  In  the  Nation. 

Neither  abould  we  transfer  to  the  varloaa 
Btate  capitals  the  primary  reRponslblllty  for 
law  enforcenient. 

One  of  the  great  prlTllegee  of  American 
cltlwnahlp  is  to  be  permitted  to  administer 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  V)  protect  life, 
property,  and  human  rlglvts  throu^  com- 
munity action.  To  relieve  citizens  of  the  re- 
apcosibinty  of  doing  so  wo.Ud  at  the  aame 
time  deprive  them  of  a  cbarlshDd  American 
right. 

OtiT  system  of  law  enforcement  Is  baaed 
upon  cooperation  between  local.  State  and 
Federal  Oovenunent.  not  upon  chain  com- 
oaand.  Tbat  system  has  served  us  well  for 
176  years.  It  can  oonUnue  to  aarve  us  well 
U  w*  preserve  the  rights  that  have  Insured 
oar  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  b«  made  to 
meet  the  challenga  of  organlaed  crime,  the 
xxaenace  of  which  is  one  of  the  major  jn'ob- 
lems  of  contemporary  poUttcal  life.  During 
the  past  30  years  organised  criminal  gangs 
and  syndicates  have  emerged  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  In  some  Instances  have 
gradu^Jly  extended  their  activities  tlirovigh- 
out  whole  States  and  even  larger  areas.  The 
menace  involved  in  this  development  has 
not  been  generally  understood  by  otir  people 
until  comparatively  recently. 

People  could  not  become  excited  over  the 
danger  Involved  In  a  bet  with  a  bookmaker, 
the  playing  of  a  nickel  slot  machine,  the 
buying  of  a  loitcfy  ticket  or  participating 
tn  the  numbers  racket 

The  ordinary  man  thought  of  theae  things 
as  the  pettiest  of  violations.  This  miscon- 
ception concetiled  the  truth;  that  they  in- 
flicted tremendous  financial  loas  on  the 
American  public  and  had  become  a  source 
of  corruption  and  political  degradation  In 
many  citiea  of  the  country. 

Recently,  however,  investigations  and  re- 
ports of  crime  study  commisKions.  congres- 
sional invesUgatlng  committees  and  other 
agencies,  both  cfOclal  and  unofficial,  have 
•erved  to  dispel  some  of  these  popular 
misconceptions  concerning  commercialized 
crime.  As  a  rrsult  of  the  activities  oi  such 
investigating  groups  and  agencies  the  gen- 
eral public  has  become  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  great  size  and  ugly  shape  of  organ- 
ls»d  rackets.  The  underlying  motives,  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  the  businees  of 
crime  have  t>ecome  better  kitown.  Its  in- 
sidious relations  with  Government  and  pol- 
itic* have  become  plainer.  Public  interest 
has  become  deeply  roused.  The  public  now 
properly  expects  the  leaders  in  community 
life,  and  particularly  the  memberB  of  the 
legal  profession,  including  tlie  bench  as  well 
as  the  bar,  to  gtre  serious  study  to  those 
measures  and  reforms  which  m.'*y  be  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  control  and  even- 
tually to  eliminate  organised  crime.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  legal  profea&lQn  should  point 
the  way  to  the  a^CTement  of  the  kind  of 
justice  and  govcmiaent  to  which  we  all 
Mplre. 

fiitn  i^o  quick  or  easy  solution  to  the 
problem  dr  organised  crime.    The  only  ap- 


proecto  is  through  general  improvement  tn 
the  organization,  personnel,  and  techniques 
of  police  and  prosecution.  Organized  crime 
cannot  be  killed  as  St.  George  slew  the  dragun 
with  the  thrust  of  a  spear.  It  must  be 
starved  and  smothered  in  a  tbOOeand  rat 
holes,  which  can  only  be  accOM|<khed  by 
the  constant  efl'ort  and  vigilance  at  hooast* 
profeesionally  competent  public  serranti  wtio 
are  ffeed  from  the  hampering  influence  of 
political  interference. 

We  wouM  do  well  to  reexamine  our  entire 
law-caiforcement  structure  In  the  light  of 
historical  experience  and  the  kind  of  weak- 
ness which  It  exhibits  We  should  remove 
the  obstacles  of  obsolescence,  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  authority  whi<di  now  Im- 
pede the  enforcement  of  law.  We  should 
reconsider  the  respective  roles  of  the  State 
and  local  government  In  the  administration 
of  justice  and  determine  the  extent  and  In 
what  manner  local  ofBclals  shotild  be  held 
accountable  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
and  their  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
Stats.  Pollowlng  this  course  it  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  in  due  time  we  shall  achieve 
the  divorce  of  politics  from  crime,  and  Im- 
provement In  the  standards  of  personnel, 
proftaslonal  competence  and  efficiency  of  our 
law  enforcement  and  prosecuting  ofBclals. 
the  establishment  of  discipline,  morale,  ».nd 
a  tradition  of  integrity  ar.d  the  development 
of  uniform  poUciea  of  enforcement  and  a 
cooperative  spirit  of  public  service  in  the 
agencies  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  corruption  in  law  enforce- 
ment which  Is  so  appalling  cannot  be  elim- 
inated in  any  other  way.  for  dishonesty  la 
not  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  weakness  In 
local  law  enforcement.  Dishonesty,  rather 
than,  a  cause.  Is  an  inescapable  Incident  of 
Irresponsibility  and  of  public  neglect.  It  Is 
the  rtsult  of  Ignoring  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  sound  administration. 

In  strengthening  our  defenses  and  meet- 
ing the  menace  of  organized  crime  the  crime 
commission  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  and 
effective  Institution.  In  1945,  acting  on  my 
recommendation,  the  California  Leglslattire. 
authorized  me  as  Governor  to  appoint  from 
time  to  time  crime  commissions  for  study 
and  report  upon  any  and  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  crime.  Two  years  later  the  legis- 
latiire  appropriated  the  money  which  per- 
mitted mc  to  finance  a  commission  to  study 
the  axibject  of  organized  crime.  This  com- 
mission was  in  operation  for  nearly  2ij  years 
and  it  produced  remarkable  results.  With 
a  modest  budget,  with  a  Sttafl  of  no  more 
than  five  men,  without  any  power  of  subpena 
or  compulsory  process,  the  commission  suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless.  In  making  real  head- 
way against  organized  crime  In  our  8tate. 
The  commission  detected  and  successfully 
broke  up  a  bold  attempt  to  organize  the  slot- 
machine  racket  on  a  State-wide  basis.  The 
commission  seriously  crippled  the  bookmak- 
Ing  racket  in  California  by  persuading  the 
public  utilities  commission  of  the  State  to 
order  all  communication  companies  to  refuse 
service  when  there  Is  reason  to  believe  such 
service  Is  used  for  an  illegal  purpose,  thus 
breaking  up  the  communication  network 
upon  which  syndicated  bookmaklng  so  largely 
depends.  The  commission  focused  public  at- 
tention upon  unhealthy  conditions  in  many 
a  community  In  the  State  with  good  effect. 
In  some  irislances  criminal  prosecution  re- 
sulted and  a  number  of  important  racketeers 
and  imfalthful  public  servants  were  sent  to 
the  penitentiary. 

In  other  Instances  unrell.ible  olBcials  were 
dropped  from  the  public  service.  Although 
most  of  its  activity  was  necessarily  limited 
to  the  territory  of  the  State,  nevertheless, 
the  conditions  encountered  In  the  State 
could  not  be  explained  except  by  the  activt- 
tlee  of  national  crime  syndicates  with  head- 


quarters outside  the  State,  and  led  to  wider 
inquiry  in  this  natural  way.  t.h<?  information 
gathered  by  the  commission  on  org:inlzed 
crune  throughout  the  country  was  so  c(>m- 
plete  that  the  commission  was  able  to  {^b- 
llsh  a  report  which  has  been  confirmed  at 
nearly  every  point  by  the  sobicquent^  md 
broader  iBTeetlsKfelaas  at  the  Senate 


the 


saw  and  pointed  out  the  trMnendWly  i 
tilatlng  effect  upon  ocgaalnd  erhne  at  the 
favorltiam  shown  io  racketeers  and  gangafers 
by  the  Biireau  of  Internal  Revenue  tn  'the 
matter  of  Income  taxes.  It  reported  kad 
doctmwnted  incidents  of  extortion  perpe- 
trated by  oOcials  In  the  Bureau  of  Int 
Rei«nue  tn  Ckilfomla  and  Nersda 
deUnqucnt  taxpayers  on  which  chargei  ] 
now  resulted  In  the  Indtetamt  of 
the  officials  Involved.  Altbo*^  the 
attorneys,  the  peace  oflkrers  of  the  State  a|id  I 
had  tried  repeatedly  to  get  a  measure 
through  the  legislature  making  Mot  Ina- 
,  abtnai  subject  to  settan  on  sight,  ft  wasjtbe 
'  poUletty  glTcn  to  the  stot-maelilnre 
by  the  i  niiiiiiiMlnii  and  the 
rousing  of  pabile  opinion,  that  ftnanfj 
the  statute  passed.  As  a  result,  the 
is  dead.  The  slot  machine  has  virtually  | 
•ppesred  from  Callfomla.  On  the 
sion's  ■  ■ff*""**"****'**  sad  on  mine. 
State  leglslatuie  also  — wwilri  the  Stata  in- 
come-tax law  so  as  to  illiallriw  the  dedurtlon 
for  tax  purpoaee  of  the  e«p«nses  Inctirrecl  in 
carrying  on  a  criminal  btoslness,  and  thejleg- 
Isliture  has  authorised  the  frsneblse '  tax 
board,  which  formerly  relied  entirely  on  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  fratid  In- 
vestigation, to  set  up  its  o-sm  or^nlzatlo>i  to 
InvestUrate  and  proeecute  crlmhia*  evasion 
of  State  Income  taxes.  These  cHMMi^nts 
are  calctilated  to  cut  the  profits  oC  orgAsttsed 
crime  as  far  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so  by 
the  aetleo  at  State  tax  sgents.  The  Sehste 
Crime  Investigating  Cnwnltter  made  jec- 
oramendatlons  to  Congress  sinsllar  to  many 
of  these  nMSMins.  It  Is  bidSMl  •  iiM«t^o< 
regret  that  so  far  none  at  thsB  ba.y  fcsa 
passed. 

This  year  the  legislature,  at  my  rcqtiest. 
has  appropriated  fuads  to  finance  s  new 
comiakMlon  on  oeganised  crime,  and  I  have 
ainiuimed  Its  meiBbsn  this  vwy  week.  As  a 
result  of  a  recommeiMlsttcii  oC  the  old  ^ 
mission,  the  legisUture 
of  subpena  and  the  power  to  < 

on  the  mm  «. nlwlnn     The  next 

likely  to  prove  a  rough  one  for  the 
rackets  In  California. 

I  have  stated  that  the  control  at  ar|an- 
taed  crime  U  the  reeponsibUity  priooail  y  at 
State  and  local  govotiment.  It  is  also 
that  the  existence  of  organised  CftaM  Is  i 
possible  In  large  part  fey  the  i 
local  law-enforcement  ottdals  and 
tratfcm.  But  the  Federal  GovemmeBt  f  also 
has  responsibilities  in  the  matter  which  are 
not  always  discharged  well,  either.  Tbis  is 
not  said  to  avoid  iM|KJWSlhnUji.  but  wboj  the 
Federal  GovemmeBt  pensitts,  se  it  haa.  Ipro- 
f esslooal  cylwlnsls  «ipwilin  IMsrstate  viek- 
ets  to  so  enrich  themselves  as  to  enable  ^em 
to  overwhelm  local  law  enforcement  and  gov- 
ernment by  the  sheer  powa  of  moneys  the 
Federal  Government  oontnbutes  mateaaUy 
to  the  situatkw.  ] 

One  subject  that  needs  review.  If  w^  are 
ever  to  have  adequate  protection  against  the 
major  rackets.  Is  the  practice  <tf  fines  ana  the 
sentencing  procedure  as  administered  by 
botJi  State  and  Mderal  courts.  In  dealing 
with  gamblers  and  others  who  are  Inl  the 
huulDsus  of  crtme  for  profit  the  cot 
freqiietttly  so  preoccupied  with  what 
oonsMer  to  he  the  trivial  nature  of  the  ( 
that  they  ooaamonly  hnpoee  light  flnea.  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fact  that  the  betfe  poikiose 
of  the  criminal  law.  when  appUsd  to  thetaso- 
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fessional  criminal,  is  deterrence,  and  thst 
there  can  be  no  deterrence  if  th«  activity  re- 
mains t>oth  safe  and  reiwonably  profitable 

A  case  m  point  la  that  of  a  notorious  Caii- 
fomia  gambler  described  by  the  Kefauver 
Ctee  as  one  of  the  more  "loathsome 
the  committee  had  encountered. 
,  ts  boastful  of  betn^  a  gambler  and 
lived  outside  the  law  all  his  life. 
I  SCO  he  was  charged  in  the  Federal 
in  otir  State  with  possessing 
sad  traasCsrrlng  a  large  number  of  counter- 
felt  gSBOlliie  ration  coupons  of  the  C^A.  and 
with  a  eeeead  esMBt  at  ohtshrtng  s  large 
quantity  of  gasnWns  Iff 
terfert  coupons  on  a 
tor.  Bs  was  arrested  by 
ulissid  on  $1,000  bail  mislsllin  of  cash 
which  he  peeled  oB  a  roll  he  had  la  his 
p'Vk^t  In  due  coiirac  be  entered  a  plea  of 
gBllty  to  both  counts  and  his  case  was 
for  trial.  Before  the  trWa  date  Ms  eass 
I  atfvaaced  and  be  wlthdNV  his  pleas  at 
I  ftflty  and  sattssad  a  glsa  at  gaDty  to 

of  the  counterfeit  MMss  stSBSps.  the 
of  possessing  the  ifsmps  betag  dis- 
Thereupon     the     court     dsllvsrtd 
It.  the  senteaoe  beUig  that  the  gam- 
pay  a  fine  of  m  tOfsCfev  wWi  tbe  cost 
of  the  actlcm  which  aaaoaated  to  i 
over,  the  Uattcd 

tram  the  Sl.OOO  be 


may  weU  be  eoaapared  with  that 
lady  who  apysarsd  on  s  shaUar 
same  dlslrtst  court  only  2 
itba  later  This  gtrl  had  been  a  clerk  In 
oos  of  the  OPA  oMtetm  and  she  and  her  boy 
friend  were  ehargsd  aMl  having  stolen  a 
qtianuty  of  g— nilne  raHoB  rtanqjs  (genuine 
oaes)  troaa  the  OPA  odlce  where  shs  worfeed 
and  with  having  obtatnad  a  large  amotmt  of 
>llne   with   the   stolen  stamps.     Both   of 

guttty 


tahOl^  the  fT"**«*»  Ob  March  28  1M5. 
Judgment  was  proootmeed.  The  sentence 
for  each  defendant  on  this  occaston  was  S 
haptlaonment  in  the  penitentiary  on 
MMBt.  the  sentences  to  run  concur- 
rently. If  5  years  tn  prison  was  noossMsy  to 
deter  s  young  lady  from  stealing  gas  stamps. 
one  wonders  how  a  S75  fine  would  deter  a 
crlminsLl  fnnn  counter- 


There  is  only  one  way  to  break  through 
the  restrmlnte  that  are  impowed  upon  local 
enforceoMBt  acsndss  hy  the  alliance  of  poli- 
tics and  crtBrs.  That  is  thsou^  the  pressure 
of  an  lafOraed  pohlle  optnton.  All  of  us 
BRHt  reallae  that  we  can  do  longer  afford 
eorruptloD  In  our  BldBt  or  laara 
in  our  pobhc  nUrtmlm  ^aAag  the 
llsiigsiiuu  times  that  lie  ahead  tat  our  cotin- 
try  and  for  the  whole  world,  all  of  us,  as 
dtlHBa.  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
that  «•  caanot  ask  our  yoong  zoen  to  fight 
and.  If  need  he.  to  die  for  a  way  of  life  that 
worships  the  words  of  our  forefathers  and 
rejecto  the  faith  tikat  gave  them  substance. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  eqtial  eourage, 
integrity  and  energy  from  our  law  raforce- 
ment  oflfcclals  as  from  oar  fighting  men.  It 
Is  plainly  evident  that  there  is  a  growing 
from  the  public  that  oAdals,  and 
ly  law  enforceonrt  eSelah.  exhibit 
ittlas.  It  is  this  fact  which  ts  based 
upon  ths  fundamental,  moral  integrity  of 
our  people,  more  than  any  other,  which  ts 
the  most  hopeful  development  in  meeting 
the  menace  of  organized  crime  and  which 
will  lead  eventually.  I  am  sure,  to  the  thor- 
ough i>nd  permanent  eumination  of  organ- 
ised rackets  from  oiu^  country. 


ScMter  Aftcft  W.  Hawkes  »md  liw,4  A. 
OTIed    ile»^   New    Palkkal   RcafiM- 


iariENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOTTTH   DAKOT* 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNMTU  ST.'^TES 
Saturday.  Septermber  22.  1951 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  due  to 
the  widespread  interest  which  has  been 
expressed  m  the  newly  orsanized  Com- 
mutes To  Explore  Political  Realmement. 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  press  release  announcing 
the  selection  of  its  new  ofiBcers. 

There  being  na  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CoMMTmi   To   EXP1.0RI   PoLmcAL   RxAjLim:- 

ME>T    N.^MIS    OrnCEHS 

Former  United  States  Senator  Alb<"rt  W. 
Rawkes.  New  Jersey  Republican,  and  fortner 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Edward  A  O'Neal,  of  Flor- 
ence Ala  .  a  Democrat  who.  !or  16  years 
served  as  president  of  the  .American  Pann 
Bureau  Federation,  were  elected  ctxrhairmen 
of  the  recently  formed  Committee  To  Explore 
J^Dlltlcal  R**lmement  at  a  meeting  held  S«t- 
xirday  In  the  Hotel  Mayflower,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday.  Formation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  announced  last  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 17.  by  United  States  Senator  Kxai.  MrwDT. 
South  Dakota  Republican,  who  has  been  ad- 
vocating politlca*  realmement  for  the  Na- 
tion for  more  than  a  year 

At  its  meeting,  the  committee  added  Pellx 
Morley.  of  Washington,  D  C  .  educator  and 
author,  to  its  nieml>ership  along  with  Mr. 
O'Neal. 

In  accepting  the  lolnt  chairmanship  oi 
the  committee.  Senator  Hawkes  and  Mr. 
O'Neal  expressed  the  hope  that  through  its 
activities  a  program  will  evolve  for  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  achieving  political  realine- 
me:.'.  :;  a  national  scale  so  that  like-minded 
Arr:er'..:;.:.>.  North  and  South,  can  Join  in 
supporting  candidates  for  pubils  oAce  who 
believe  In  and  wUl  work  for  a  Itetlaaal  Gov- 
ernment In  conformity  with  tradmonal 
American  principles. 

They  stated:  "It  Is  the  ptirpose  of  otir 
committee  tc  study  all  methods  which  have 
been  suggested  and  others  which  will  be 
brought  forth  whereby  &  genuine  and  long 
overdue  political  retuxnement  can  tie  Ixooght 
about  on  a  national  basis,  not  by  attempt- 
ing to  create  a  new  party,  but  by  welding 
together  the  conservative,  traditional  Ameri- 
can segments  of  the  existing  parties  in  the 
48  States,  the  parties  of  the  voters.  North 
and  South,  who  have  sent  to  Congress  and 
kept  in  Congress,  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who.  for  years,  have  not  hesitated 
to  cross  party  lines  to  oppose  socialistic  meas- 
ures and  to  fight  side  by  side  for  measures 
designed  to  strengthen  the  doctrine  of  home 
rule  by  the  States  and  the  ct^mmunitles  as 
against  the  bureaucratic  tyranny  of  an  all- 
powerful   Federal   Government. 

"Our  committee  has  no  intention  of  spon- 
soring candidates.  Oux  Job  is  to  develop 
ways  and  means  by  which  national  political 
reailnement  on  a  State  level  can  be  brought 
about.  When  our  task  of  exploration  is  com- 
pleted we  will  mirke  public  the  carefully 
considered  program  we  hope  to  recommend. 
And  when  that  time  comes,  we  will  be  pre- 


pared to  go  owt  and  do  oar 
Amcrlicaaa  to  osakc  the  ptaa  a  realty.** 
Other  membsrs  of  the  Coounittss  !%» 

plore  Political  Reailnement.  in 
Senator  Hawkes.  lir.  O'Neal,  sad  Mr. 
are  Former  UnMad  States  Senator 
R.  Btirke,  Nebraska  Democrat,  who  is 
man  of  tb'  executive  coounltta*  at  the  | 
Charles  Edison,  of  West  Orange,  IV.  J., 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tanaa  Democrat  Ooe- 
ernor  cA  New  Jersey,  past  pre^dent.  Matlcaal 
Munictpal  League,  and  chahmaa  of  the  haiad 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.-  Donald  i.  Oanr- 
ling,  of  Minneapolis,  former 
35  years  of  Carleton  College 
Minn,  former  preaid«nt.  Aaaoetatton  at 
American  Colleges,  and  a  member, 
of  the  National  Republican  Program 
ml t tee.  Horace  A.  HUdreth.  Lewlaburg, 
pre.sldent,  BuckneU  College,  and  fc 
publican  Governor  of  Maine;  and 

Rlchberg.  of    CharlottesriUe,    Va..    

director  of  the  Nstion&i  Emergency  Oouadt. 
and  later  Chairman,  NRA  Board,  both  wadar 
Pr«.Hident  Roosevelt,  and  now  prnfeaars  o( 
constitutional  law^  University  of 
and  member,  Washington,  D.  C  Isnr 
of  Da  vies,  Rlchberg,  Bcebe, 
Rl'^hardson. 


Prcsideal  Tr 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WAYNE  WMSL 

or  oaasow 

IN  TBI  SENATE  OF  THS  UAli'U)  nATBI 
Saturday,  September  22,  If 51 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricots  &n  editorihl 
appearing  in  this  moming's  WiJtaing- 
ton  Post,  entitled  "Challenge  to  tbm 
Bar,"  commenting  upon  the  letter  wMeh 
President  Tniman  sent  to  the  eocnmi- 
tion  of  the  American  Bar  Associatton  In 
New  York  City,  which  letter  I  inaoted 
in  the  Rjccord  yesterday.  It  Is  an  edi- 
tonal  which  sets  forth  much  more  do- 
quentiy  than  did  my  remarks  of  yectero 
day  in  praise  of  that  letter,  an  evaluatiaa 
of  the  President's  message  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioon, 
as  follows: 

CfLUXJEWCS  TO  TBS  BsB 

It  must  be  set  down  ss  a  notable  lOcciaSon 
Indeed  when  the  President  of  the  Unttsd 
States  invites  the  American  Bar  Aasortattoa 
to  Bcrutiniae  and  criUdae  the  ascialty 
m.easures  adopted  by  his  own  ailailidilis 
tlon  This  is  precisely  what  President  Tra- 
man  did  in  his  eloquent  letter  at  Tosa* 
day  to  the  association's  criminal  law  sao- 
tion.  In  effect,  he  asked  the  members  at 
the  bar  to  take  up  the  task  which 
McCasssjr  prevented  the  Nlmits 
from  perf  orm.ing.  The  request  sflords  1 
ening  evidence  of  his  own  profound 
over  striking  "the  difflcult  halancs 
security  and  individual  rights  In 
times."  His  letter  contains, 
admirable  restatement  at  the  atm^  at : 
dom  as  an  Indlspensahla  eionent  at 
security: 

"Altnougb  the  Nation  has  always 
against  any  external  peril,  blind 
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vo  AUthortty  bM  nvrcr  b«en  characteiictic 
at  ArnerUJsrw.  iUthcr,  th«y  Imiv«  b«n  qu««- 
Uoncri.  duuburt,  •ap«riro»nteri.  and  very 
ctfUu  articulate  dUMntcrt.  ThU  fettttud*  to 
pcrhAiw  our  mc«t  valuabi*  national  aa«ct.  It 
hmm  pronrujtcd  our  moral  and  •plrltual  wal- 
farc  It  baa  mad*  poaitlbla  xraat  matvrtal 
advamaa  It  haa  furctnl  dtacuaiiti>ii,  imaintnA' 
lion  and  rtf-iamtnaUun  at  pf)licl«*  rm  9vwj 
lavwl  Tit*  trmt  IntarrtuitiRa  of  o(;lriS«n  and 
criilcUin  triua  mada  ptmihi^  to  iu  a  v«ry  r#al 
aaa««  tii«  fif'ttt  Important  aianMnt  of  ttaUon- 
al  atx  urUjr  »«  jn/taaaa.  for  U  provtdaa  a  i{ri.«U^ 
nkrUtiitt'd  itml  wa  will  take  tha  tlgUi  'xuraa 
l.'tati  d<iaa  iiny  tfnUftn  In  whU  h  pultctm  nra 
dAlvritilitird  r>y  a  raw  laadara  whom  rw'iwr  darmi 

Yrt  thla  vital  ttU'tnarit  of  nacurlty  U  thraat- 
r»i*>fl  i(<day.  III  part  by  l«Kialitli</n,  In  part  t>y 
Vx«(Utlv«  tnaaauraa  wlitrh  Whittle  away  tha 
pf/ce4ural  r\^hl  that  cofutlluta  tha  aub- 
ataix.'c  ol  Amartcari  Ubmrty.  M«inl>«r»  of  tha 
bar  R»a<><  lailon,  who  ar«9  in  a  pacuUar  Mnaa 
the  trLMil*«i»  of  ihnaa  procedurwl  rlK^ta  ara 
dtratcK'cally  •lluatetl  U>  WPiyh  the  inruada 
inad«  u^x*ii  thetn  and  to  Judfe  whether  theaa 
gcniUhely  ••rta  th*  inlerruin  or  (i«curity. 

Study  of  the  m«ihrxla  employed  In  leii^la* 
lative  hearlnK«  and  In  the  Oovernraent  loy- 
ally |jrt>t{ram  art  tn\wc\atiy  needed  Tha 
pre*uieiu  urj^ed  the  lawyers  to  make  »uch  a 
etuu\  He  ur^ed  thera  alwj  '.o  di6Chars?e  their 
tradiuoiial  (unction  of  providing  legal  de- 
reni»e  for  thoue  accused  of  abhorrent  political 
crimes — even  if  tt\ey  must  risk  "the  obloquy 
of  the  uninformed""^  doing  ao.  This  la  a 
challenge  to  the  bar — a  challenge  which  tt« 
members  can  ignor*  only  at  a  peril  to  tha 
great  Instltutlona  they  serve. 


Southern  Dcnocratic  Leader  Urges  Dixie 
Revolt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  September  22,  1951 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  interesting 
newspaper  clipping  which  was  mailed  to 
me  by  a  good  Democratic  friend  in  Ala- 
bama. It  reports  the  observations  of  a 
highly  respected  and  influential  southern 
Democratic  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru, 
as  follows: 

H-^aais  Uaoxa  Dnix  Bolt  it  Tkuman  Runs — 
Could  Vote  OOP  To  Pkotect  South. 
AUGTJrSTAN  Sats 

(By  Ken  Turner) 

Former  House  Speaker  Roy  V  Harris,  of 
/ugusta.  Monda/  -virtually  called  for  a  Geor- 
gia and  aouihern  bolt  of  the  Democratic 
Party  tf  President  Truman  Is  renominated 
for  the  PresldeiKy  In  1952 — even  If  it  coats 
the  SoutH  valuable  congressional  chairman- 
ships. 

Mr.  Harria.  a  leader  in  Georgia's  Demo- 
cratic Party,  outlined  a  two-pomt  program, 
daalgned  to  atop  Truman  in  1952. 

He  said  If  Mr.  TVuman  is  renominated  and 
the  platfom  tnchidea  the  civii-rights  pro- 
gram;^ "the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  South 
muat  be  denied  to  the  nauonal  party." 

Tiro  pvopoaltJona  are  open,  he  said.  They 
•re: 

1.  Vote  wlt.h  the  Republic;- is  on  a  trade 
to  protect  the  South  asaiast  U.e  civU -rights 
procraiB. 


3.  Give  tha  electoral  votea  of  GeorijU  and 
other  flputhern  8tat«a  u>  aomelvxiy  bwirt»a 
Mr.   Trttraao.    thus  setting    the    rtag*  for 

throwlrifg  the  electlnn  inUj  Congreaa. 

Mr.  Harris  said  the  latter  course  of  ac- 
tion aeema  to  h«  rrtore  plauatMe  (or  the 
H<..uth«fn  Htat' a  Uj  follow." 

Takmic  note  of  the  fact  that  Oeorgla  and 
the  H^rtith  hMV#  mariy  Importaot 
•  hl^a     In     Congreita,     the     AUfpNll 
If «d<  f    di'rlarrrl      »h««    •irr*'    '  ' ->flM   WlMn 

thr    {tr/jplr    <,f    the    r./ytjlh     t>>N  lilt    atlUSC 

thair   MrthriKht   tut   a   irtekn  ;^  >\  potx 

t*lte       ll^r-Uit'.rf    *<•    have    '.^ui-t.   ai-.-.i^f  out 
t.M  the  hnf-.Ut'rn  tJfinnem*  tot  •  ttw  polli- 

\csii    Joha    iinrl    tor    CCBUBiit** 

in    fhe  O'liicreaa.     It  !•  tlMM  M  ^ftH 

out  ' 

Mr    Harria  wald  that  tha  pa'iple  of 

and  evwy  oU;' r  .uate  can  control 
cf.»t!<    Punj   in   M.cir  own  ttUte. 


Addre»«  by  Hoa.  Herbert  R.  OTonor,  of 
Maryland,  Before  the  American  Bar 
Assoc  iatioo 


BXl'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATM 
Saturday,  September  22,  1951 

Mr     KEFAUVER.     Mr.    President.    I 

a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcchd  the  splen- 
did and  thoughtful  address  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  OCONot]  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association  in 
New  York  on  September  19.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

Success  stories  have  always  been  favored 
reading  by  our  people.  The  riae  to  eminence 
In  the  professions.  In  boalnaaa,  and  in  Gov- 
ernment, when  recorded  for  poeterlty.  haa 
ever  been  ah  Inspiration  to  otir  younger 
generations.  Justifiably,  It  is  a  aource  ol 
pride  to  citizens  on  every  level. 

In  yesterday's  issue  of  a  leading  newspaper 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  there  appears  a  stic- 
cess  story  which  Is  of  particular  aignlflcance 
today.  The  editor's  note,  prefacing  the  fac- 
tual account,  will  b€s\  explain  It.  The  front- 
page notice  on  the  authcsity  of  the  editor 
declares; 

"This  Is  the  story  of  a  man  of  Importanca 
and  Influence  In  Washington.  He  la  a  finan- 
cial success  in  a  multl-mllllon-doUar  local 
business;  a  contributor  to  many  worthy 
causes:  the  employer  of  hundreds  of  work- 
ers. He  is  the  first  name  intimate  of  police- 
men, lawyers,  and  leading  cltiaess.'* 

Is  It  an  outstanding  public  "ftrlal  about 
whom  the  dally  articles  rccolve:  Is  It  a  learned 
professional  man.  a  captain  of  Industry  or 
finance  who  has  reeaacted  the  thrilling  rise 
to  fame  and  fortuner  of  which  the  literaturs 
of  American  progress  Is  replete?  Perhaps  if 
I  read  the  remainder  of  the  editor's  note  the 
matter  will  become  clear.  The  editor  con- 
tinues : 

"His  illegal  numbers  game  is  patronised 
daily  by  tens  of  thousands  He  has  been  a 
hidden  power  and  a  secret  force  In  this  city. 
Cltisertt  need  to  know  those  who.  tix  good  or 
evU.  Influence  their  dally  lives." 

This  history  c?  a  man  who  has  risen  to 
wealth  and  power  through  Illegal  activities 
happens  to  concern  a  Washlngtonian.  He 
could  ^ust  a.s  well  be  a  resideut  of  your  town 
or  city:  no  matter  what  section  It  be.  The 
Senate  Special  Committee  Investigating  Or- 
ganised Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce  went 


inu.>  all  sections  yt  the  coastry.  tnto  metno- 
poMtan  areaa  and  Into  relatlvaly 
munitlea      It  '/i»it«l  the 


wafs  of : 

of  natural  foreaa  Uka  tte  1- 

•ooietbinc  aiwsys  teada  to 

MKlety 

I  don't  know  how  long  •  Had 

aU  the  gtoat  avUa 
lea  today,  but  I*  wooM 

MlBfartU*     

Important  than  any  tublaet 

«p  for  eooaideratlon   by 

great  asaociatton. 
If  tiMCteUoaaa  at 

tta  ttoMi  «•  Urn  Hcorttf  of 
I  to  bo  mat  socoaMfnlly  la 

inaplratkm  and  impetus  ror 

will   rcat  apon  the  legal   praCe 

Butca  and  locatttiea. 
Not  only  docs  lawl 

it  r.n  alfrcBt  to  oonatitutad  nlrtlrrf*'y 

the  more  aaiioua  threat  la  to 

of   justice   ttaelf   which   an   tbo   taistt 

attack  by  tha  piAUc  enemlaa  wltbia  tlw  | 
I  ot  oar  dtles  and  towns.    Osa  la  a 
:  ment  of  laws  and  not  a  goremment  oC  m^ 
I  Therefore,  it  Is  caiiae  for  deep  concern  wt  en 

syndicates  of  hoodlunxa  and  racketeers  h4v« 

hurled  defiance  at  the  very  portala  ot 

hall  ot  Joatloe. 

One   of  the   moat   dinurbtng   sspecti 

the  committee's  probe  hag  been  the  realf^a- 
I  tion  that  crime  haa  mowed  faster  than 
I  troi  of  crime.    Viewed  with  long 

appeaMsas  to  ^^^v^  SMlkasT  Aos 
the  cniea  at  1904.  "Hie  eocmtmBeo  at 
and  poUtlca  which  ha  sow  the  8aaate 
mlttee  could  not  fail  to  observe.  The  ataUl- 
,  cation  of  popular  Government  to  entrencliad 
I  opponents  wtxlch  he  found  the  coounlaaa 
had  ezpoaed  to  our  view.  j 

In  poartng  tlmm^  the  lattice  work.ct 
crlBM  sad  poltttcs.  we  have  viewed  the  wl^ 
'  spraod  deterlorattoD  <a  rcapect  for  law  i^ 
;  the  eroatem  of  Oovernment  responsible  to 
the  people.  The  enormtty  of  the  crime 
lies  precisely  hi  pablle 
thsso  ■■•  ttao   eanstqiiaaraa   which   follow 

Tou  know  bettor  than  oChars  that  in  iho 
final  analysis  it  Is  only  oar  rcapect  for  ISw. 
and  for  the  protectlcm  of  the  rights  of  ix»tt> 
viduala  at  every  class,  which  wUl 
the  integrity  ot  our  Nation  and  keep 
the  degradatton  aad  tba  coMapaa  into  wl 
so  many  oaea  fitaa  peoplco  have  f  aOen. 
Sanaatkmal  ovenu  crowd  each  otheri 
^  oonttnalngly  on  the  putmc  scene  today 

:  already  the  findings  of  tho  crime  coi 

I  tee,  aensational  as  they  were,  are 

j  tron  the  minds  of  oar 
point  that  repraoentatlvea  of  tte  legal 
feaaloa  might  tato  to  heart,  la  tttet 
actually  la  a  real  crtaae  proMem  in  oar : 

I  We  must  face  the  fact  that  iU  tent 
reach   Into   towns  and  cltlea  and  that 
corrupting  Influences  Lnow  no  Uaattauoni  of 
Qdlce  or  class. 


rr 


at  a   celebrated 
a  ta  Ifow    T'jrk    3n« 
from  even  aMBMoalSig  the  de- 
if  honest,  alart  sMmbo  wtw  want 
a  ihair  tttf  and 
to 


J 


a 


trad>e  And  even  greater  clanfer  looms  up 
aa  the  gangster  clan  views  tbta  newly  de- 
Tei.-iped  area  4s  fertile  growth  for  its  future 

operations. 

While   It   la   tJTje   that    kxal    law   enforce- 

tr.ent  is  the  plv:-,ta,;  jxxn'.  ;  ir  *di»quaf.e  law- 
rni^.r'Tfmmnt  artl^itJen  %ri  abiXgn.r.ii..v.  ui.«5nj*«- 
llonablT  r««t.ii  'jpot;  ill*  F«d.irraj  0<J^'<prn truant. 
Tl".e  faciat;ea  ',f  ir.t,*r»'.,af.(f  rnm#  ar*  b#irii| 
■.imni  rrfii.arly  and  aitrriaiv»:f  >rf  •■t-.^j.::..-.! 
irr;'lli"al»a  IT  'h»  lawlrni  wlrrli*":.'  jt  r«- 
m'ur'-irful  »'(i  :mr.  •',  ut.i;jl#  •,«,«•  t;.,-t:r;;m#'n- 
»...ir:«-i«  A  ■■  n.rr.#r'»  f,n»r,  •  !n»  Fi»i'l#fa.  CV.w- 
r'-   '.',•!   •    r.n    ■).-      •"u.^n'i-i  t.     .f    mi"*?. ir.jj    ^r.«* 
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la  an  cOcrt  to  deviac  tlie  means  by  which 
to  ifcaaat  taw  oOarta  of  vtofeatovs  the 

Is 

be  workad  oat 


their 

tuma  tbsf 

■sata.    With  a  frigid  snear  at 

a  eoM  gtsaea  at  feeble  law  enf 

dsAao  soea  brthea  aa  nee." 

rttaaatea  indtaatia  thofc 
evwednwa 
Iran  f  iililli  lij  miiikwil  giiglii  ijiiitliitiia 
Thm  pNAta  to  the  hoodMsss  are  fantaatlo. 

not  find  eaoogh  ootiea  in  IUii0al  fiads  la 

which  to  invest.    Acoordtngty  thag  have  now 

infiltrated    into 

have  acquired  dl' 

Fttaa  thlaiKiiat  of  r>ataga  they  liopt 

a 

elal  ventoraa  vpoa  whtca  the 
Uc  must  depcsid  in  their  regular  pursuits. 
U  caa  be  expected  that  if  eadoalve  au 
la  given  to  sopiaoaalBg  ttstr  ac« 
la  pnasiit-day  mapkl  gaaiMflag  they 
turn  to  tho  baadSag  of  nar- 
In  the 
eoauBUttee  haa  pkaysd  tta 
upon  thla  neweat  crime  problem.  Here  la 
erhne  at  Its  devastating  worst.  Bsrc  Is  a  db- 
which  like  a  esaesEoas  growth,  will 
malignancy  thtoo^aait  the  land.  It 
wUl  produce  a  hl^'  death  rate  to  Its  TtcttmA 
and  wtU  tartag  wlsary  sad  tragedy  to  tha 
T^ttlB-t  k>vwl  oaaa. 

The  siiilslsi  sspoct  at  ttM  dope  trafllc  Is 
that  a  Isqpi  pcrraotage  of  addicts  are  the 
yooth  of  our  day.  Teen-agm  in  increaatng 
pray  to  tha  habtt.  Ba- 
thomby 
)  taeratlve  rettuna  fttaa  thair 


the  tmt  of 
at  ttM  local  level 
needa  powerful  suppart,  the  lawyv  can 
draw  the  biwsyilut     ■scsiise  it 

Its  or  locality 

syndl- 

et  tu 

lawyaca  advice   aa 

wiU  be 

lavalnable  in  the  days 

The  OoogFsm  la  this  aad  oCbsr 
ttv*  prnissdlMig  wovM  do  widl  to  foBow 
at 

lOfl 

^_  op- 

lawyers    before    aad    dMrtag    ssaml nation. 
tags  should  be  gaardad  agstaat  and 


stadied:    while  public   hcarfaga  i 
greatest  valae  in  eliciting  facts 


II  la  to  be 
te  the 
orderly  jodlelal  trW  aad  that 
IssB  or  tlw  ipsctscalar  will  be 

To  tfas  grsat  credit  of  the 

let  it  be  said  that 


or  tMs  assnrlstHm  Mn<wff  the 
able  laadenhlp  of  Bobert  P.  Patterson  has 
of  extreme  aastotaaec.  Hatpfol  advice 
Deeded  stxpport  were  glvea  geaerally  to 
the  coasmttteat 

tk»  irtat  tt  Aoaid  da  hot  rather  to^ 

the  hope  tbst  It  wfll  Bot  Isasea  its  latsrest 

or  its  efforts. 

Pat  una  te  also  in  this  dlstiasslon  today  Is 
that  the  vlewpomt  of  the  States  shoijid  be 
expreesed  by  a  forthright  and  a  sincere  ad- 
vocate of  law  enforcement  anc  of  high  stand- 
in  ofllciai  life.    Ti.e  distingtushed  Gov- 


errcK-  of  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla 

has  ahowc  his  awarezieai  at  the 
State   In  eombatisg  the 
luKi  crime     Be  can  be  espaetod  to 
se^loualy  as  tha  nersr-ecdlag 

nes  on 

I  would  be  leea  tKaa  freak 
cancmmUnt  tnf'innatic«  if  I 

ratio :w  mambera  of  the 
ir.d#;«tiitsb4«  tfforts  of  the  toaator  ' 
rrtvad  t.rur  plan  fr'ir  this  llattaa<i 
Oris  ■'■.{  tiu  hriKhtawt  pages  ta 
hyitviry  la  r»r»nt  timaa  will 
mintlra   purptmm  and  the 
r.r.«  ai*.n  whoaa  effivta  have  been 
r.'.«,e      t    mtr    generation    la 
Afnvnran  puhUt.-  to  th«  oaAfera  at  ti 
mm*       I    atand    In    tribute    to 
fr->m  Ti>rin*aiMW.  Carm  Karat 

Th.,u«n    our    c<j«nmittse 
qijtaniKi  iM  taafc.  we  by  no 
'-.adrd  that  tha  job  la  finished 
crtrrir    may    always    ba    a    diMMpreaoMe    fef* 

Codiir-t  ixf  our  aflluant  and  fluid  aatloaal 
c  ^«  srmy  Nr  omf rooted  wtth  thla  Vgly 
t;aci' trial  phen.jmenon  in  any 
ama.I  -ir  larfr,  which  will  tolerate  Its 
encp  It  i.'H  a  baaic  social  problem 
ir.i(  rvrn  bey-md  the  r«ach  of  ■tatutcry  law 
or  ridministrmive  enforceaaent^  Ooetro» 
ver«.<il  quratiunj  which  are  Involved  la  this 
Bwny-«tded  pn:>blem  have  profeaalonal  ta- 
tsrsst  for  yaia.  But  orer  and  above 
eonalderattcps  there  remains  a  morrl 
lensrc  which  mvo.vM  definite  r«apoastbUltlSB 
r  r  :', --  -niire  cuiaenry. 


Emsaf^stioa  Dajr  CcidiraiMa  gf 
McDonald  Cosamoaity  Lcagac  at 
Dofikldf  Pa. 


Ikt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTW 

or  pswkstxvakia 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STAT 
Monday,  September  24.  1951 

Mi  martin  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  .^ppendi.x  of  the  RrcoED  an  address 
I  iJeUvered  at  the  Emancipaticn  Day  cel- 
ebration of  the  McDonald  CoauBimlty 
Leaeue  McEX)nald.  Pu..  last  Saturday. 
September  22.  1951. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmiea  in  the  Rtcoso. 
as  follows: 

AooBcss  or  U SITED  States  SoiAToa  towass 

MaJITIM  or  PCNNSTLVAXTA.  DEUVSaSB  ST 
THE  EmaKCITATION  DaT  ClLKBaATIOM  OT  TSS 
McI>JN.\LS   COMJCT.-XTTT   IXACtTK.   MCOOHaLB, 

Pa..  Sattsoat.  SETOatSES  2:1,  ld51 
It  la  a  great  honcr  to  join  your  fine,  pab- 
Uc-aplrlted  organization  lo  thcae  tmportaat 


The  historic  ba^jtizround  of  this  meeting  li 
most  impressive  and  deeply  significant. 

For  mon  than  60  years,  here  in  MeOon- 
ald.  you  have  obeez^ed  this  date  as  the  aa- 
niversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  forward  i 
in  the  advance  of  human  freedom. 

Tear  after  year  you  have  honored  the  : 
ory  ol  the  Great  Emancipator,  a  plain 
of    the   p>eciple.   who   rose   from   power ty 
hardship    to    a    place    of   glory    airwmg 
world's  immortals. 

We  meet  to  commemorate  the  prodi 
tlon  Issued  by  President  Lincoln  oa 
ber  22.  1862.  from  which  I  now  qooCe: 

"I  proclaim  and  declare  that  on  the  lat 
day  of  Jar  uary  A  D  1843.  all  persoaa  hold 
as  slaves,   wuhic    any  State  or 


tho 
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part  of  »  RUU.  the  p«opl«  whereof  shall  then 
b*  tn  r«b*Uioo  agalokt  tba  United  Staie«. 
RtuUl  be  then,  tbcnccforwftrd  and  lorever 
fr««.' 

TbtJM  were  dark  day«  of  tragedy  and  criala. 
The  fate  ni  the  Union  hung  la  the  balance. 
The  oppoaing  tcjrttm  wore  engaged  In  mortal 
C4:>tnt>«t  The  tide  oi  war  had  nf/t  yet  r'.«en 
to  belghta  from  which  victory  ccruld  be  en- 
vlaioned  by  the  North  or  the  S<juth. 

Gettysburg  waa  «  m<»nthB  away.  Appoma- 
toz  waa  3S  years  and  many  bloody  baitiet 
in  the  future. 

But  in  the  gre«t  heart  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln there  wa«  true  allegiance  to  those  prin- 
ciple* he;d  Bacred  by  Uie  Xcuuders  of  oiir 
Republic. 

The  finger  of  God  beckoned  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  cHlltng  hUn  to  aervc  as  a  benefactor 
of   ;b«  whole   buman  race. 

He  gave  new  life  and  true  meaning  to  the 
words  that  will  live  forever— that  ail  men 
are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their 
Creatrtr  with  tne  ri^ht  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuu  of  happine**. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  wl.lch 
followed  In  due  course  on  January  1.  1863. 
•trtick  the  chalnii  of  bondage  from  more  than 
S.OOO.JOO  human  beings.  Two  years  later 
the  adoptit.n  of  the  ttilrteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  enabled  America  to  as- 
sume lt«  rightful  place  aa  the  land  of  the 
free  for  all  itn  people. 

SliKje  those  memorable  days  the  Ne^o.  tn 
spite  of  difflcuitles  and  handicaps,  haa 
achieved  greater  progress  in  a  shorter  span 
of  years  than  any  people  in  all  world  history. 

Your  people  have  succeeded  as  educators, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  clerciymen.  You 
have  achieved  greatnes.s  In  science,  art.  and 
music.  You  have  won  a  place  of  Increasing 
importance  In  business,  insurance,  and  bank- 
ing. Y"U  are  represented  by  outstanding 
fl.jures  In  diplomacy  and  Government.  As 
ctaft-impii  and  industrial  workers  you  have 
contributed  to  the  productive  strength  of 
our  country  In  peace  and  war. 

The  Negroes  of  America  have  p>roven  their 
loyalty  ana  patriotism  In  every  war  in  which 
our  country  has  been  ensaged.  Prom  the 
first  shots  fired  in  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  confilct  in  Korea  they  have  given 
their  In-es  to  preservi?  the  Ideals  of  freedom. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Negro  has  never  been 
questioned. 

The  great  names  of  Negro  ach.ievement  are 
known  to  all  and  are  honored  by  every  trtie 
American — Booker  T.  Washington.  In  educa- 
tion: Oecwge  W.  Carver,  In  science:  Ralph  J. 
Bunche.  in  diplomacy  and  law,  to  mention 
but  a  few. 

But  equal  In  Importance.  If  lees  known  to 
fame,  are  thousands  of  modest,  hard-work- 
ing Negro  meu  and  women  who  are  serving 
their  fellow  men  with  outstanding  ability 
&iid  the  highest  Integrity  m  many  fields. 

In  every  city  and  town,  tn  every  com- 
munity, their  example  Is  an  inspiration  to 
their  fellow  cltlssens,  regardless  of  color, 
creed  or  national  origin. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
many  fine  boyv  and  girls  who  have  grown 
up  here  in  Washington  County  and  have 
gained  success  in  their  chosen  buslnew  or 
profeasion. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  them  be- 
cause they  reflect  great  credit  upon  all  the 
people  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Many  of  you  recall  Charles  West,  who  was 
known  as  "Pruner"  West  wheil  he  was  a  foot- 
ball star  at  W.  and  J.  He  is  now  a  promi- 
nent physician  practicing  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

Then  we  had  another  star  athlete  in 
Washington.  Cl:«rence  Mansfield,  who  Is  now 
a  member  of  the  medical  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing physicians  of  that  city. 

George  Jefferson,  another  Washington  boy, 
ehose  the  legal  profession  as  his  career  and 


ts  now  one  of  the  moat  resperted  membsn 
of  the  District,  of  Columbia  r>*r. 

Fred  C.  King,  who  was  rsused  in  BtavsSts 
town,  ts  principal  of  the  Davis  3tre«t  Jankv 
High  Scho(^  In  JacksonTllle.  Fla^  one  at  ttw 
largest  schools  In  the  Scutli. 

Another  schcxjl  principal  Is  a  fomwr 
DonsiJd  boy.  Commodore  Bennett,  now  a 
dent  of  Manas-sas,  Va. 

We  are  all  proud  at  Ifisa  VIolst  BMin.  at 
M^'aeaington.  who  is  IwTla^  grant  watmm  m 
h,  concert  ptanist  and  vocalist  and  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Morgan 
CoUes?e.  BAltimore.  Md. 

A  BLJTgettstown  girl.  Miss  ArlltkS  Toonc  is 
a  dl.<;tiQiruiBhed  educator.  8be  is  a  iiiMllhir 
of  the  faculty  of  T9Ut  Btete  Unt^cnrtty  for 
Negroes  and  rormerly  was  a  t—clier  at  How- 
ard University. 

Randal  Hooe.  wboae  fattasr  was  a  mlnlstsr 
In  McDonald,  is  now  a  sueesssfal  preacher  in 
St;eubenvllle.  Ohio. 

Lorenzo  Carter,  of  McDonakl,  was  a  prae- 
tlcinz  dentist  in  Cliailsslifii.  W.  Va..  until 
his   untimely  deatb  a  few  years  S90. 

Sam  Hams,  another  McOontfd  bey.  who 
recently  graduated  in  chemistry  st  tbc  Uni- 
versity of  Pltuburgh.  is  now  engaged  in 
chemical  research  with  the  Pittsburgh  Ooal 
Co.  at  LllM-ary 

There  are  manr  aaore  wbo  ooald  be 
to  this  impoalBg  Mst.   To  sll  of  tlism.  wl 
I  nave  mentkmad  tkmca  or  not,  I  oflsr  Biy 
congratulatlODS  and  hast  wtsbaa  iB  grstaful 
recognition  of  the  hoaK>ra  they  have 
by  their  own  ci7arts  and  ttielr  sarrtee  to  tlielr 
fellow  citlaeas. 

In   these  days  of   tmrest  and  parplsfrtty, 
when  the  godless  phliosopiiy  erf 
seeks  to  srain  mastery  over  the  atedi  of 
we  must  be  vigilant  and  dstsiaatDad  iB  da- 
fense  dl  our  sacred  Ideais. 

We  must  be  on  guard  agatnat  those  wtM> 
abuse  the  privileges  of  AmertaHS  cHlnartklp. 

We  must  be  united  in  cmrinftHhm  lo  tboae 
who  preach  intolerance  and  sprtead  hate  and 
prejudice  among  our  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  soaas  aala- 
gutded  A.Tnericans.  white  and  MegfOw  haT» 
turned  their  backs  on  Amencanlam  aad  have 
embraced  the  poisonous  teachings  ot  com* 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  anyn— 
who  has  enjoyed  the  wonderful  advantagea 
that  America  oSers  can  get  so  far  away  IroB 
oecency  and  sell -respect. 

Yet  we  must  admit  with  deep  regret  that 
It  has  happened — and  no  raoa  In  America  la 
without  some  examples. 

We  know  that  communlSBS  tea  potaOBaA 
the  minds  of  some  men  and  womea  who  Imt* 
had  the  advantage  of  a  college  edueatloa  and 
were  gifted  with  rare  talents  that  could  ba 
used  for  the  benefit  of  their  fallow  man. 

Such  men,  white  or  Negro,  stooold  be  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  belp  build  a 
greater  and  happier  Ameriea. 

But  Instead  they  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  tear  down  and  destroy  everything  that  haa 
helped  to  create  harmonious  race  reiatlona, 
mutual  respect  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ihg. 

I  am  glad  to  say  viUi  the  greatest  pride. 
that  the  real  leaders  of  tha  Msgro  nwa  have 
been  strong  and  rigorous  la  tbatr  ennrtamna- 
tlon  of  communiam  and  all  who  have  ac- 
cepted  its   destructive,  Qodless  philosophy. 

In  the  great  American  family  there  ara 
many  races  and  creeds.  We  have  many  differ* 
%nce^  and  many  problems.  But  we  will  make 
progress  so  long  a,s  we  keep  in  mind  tlM  goal 
toward  wiiich  we  are  striving— equal  frsartom 
and  equal  opportunity— working  tOfttlMr  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  all  tt«  peo|da. 

We  will  never  reach  that  goal  if  we  depend 
upon  those  who  seek  to  gain  political  powar 
by  false  promises. 

We  will  never  reach  that  goal  if  ve  depend 
upon  government  for  security  and  an 
w&y  of  life. 


a  note  of  watfn* 


I  tbarafore  want  to 
»n«: ^^^^^ . 

sen  yon  a  kM  Of  «oa«s.    V  imi  do.  tbry 
get  the  foodi  sad  foa  win  pay  tlw  MD 
tXiclr  aaipcy  piiwlais. 

Par  too  asaay  years  the 
have  been  paying  a  stagjsr 
they  have   been   mMisd  tiiSD  thinking 

secure,  aad  knypf  • 

Heear  ooca  ki  all  the  Mataty  af  the 

wttere  tbe   peopto  ahanrtowed 
aad    depended   wpea   fo««rai^M^rt, 
Misery  aad  lowing  hrnm  txmtm  qp 

Thst  la  tiM 
tontty  hK99  baaa  hhittad  tm 
porttao  of  «ha  world  «W7- 

tsB  nettm  at  am  assaasteVhidlet. 

be  f OMiMlv  of  tha  aepvMicaa ; 
thli  ilgzilfleant  statement,  and  I  tfadU: 
"11  yoa  osiee  forfeit  the  cosilldeiieaar  War 
f  cOdv  aHiBHa.  you  eaa  aawar  rt^tm  tmtr 
respect  aad  eetacsa.  It  le  tnse  that  ^oa 
may  fool  all  the  pso^e  eoaaa  of  the  tl^ie-. 
yoa  can  cvaa  foal  aoaw  ef  tJ 
time,  but  iM  ant  tool  aB  of  tb* 


t.  aad  the  tea4:lucgB 
toler- 


The  defense  of  Eurrpe  is  now  well  on  Its 

way  ATtcT  a  pulmca-  titcbt  '.nat  spilt  txstli 
parties,  we  have  art  our  course  Wtule  aiucb 
remains  tc  be  done,  tte  world  now  knows 
that   an   sttack  or.   Burr^pe   w^uid   bring  ac 

tnunediaie  and  devastating  response  There 
ar*  a  few  Eurcpeaa  vacuums  >fT  a  few  dan- 
ger spots  wher«  trie  »itu.»ti>:r.  is  szill  vuiciear. 
as  LE  Ywr-».av!a  Never'-heieas  great  prog- 
ress ha*  oeen  n-.ade. 

But  we  cann-ic  :^y    n  una  viag  er  nat  aor 
or.    ur.e   HaiJt  aloaa^    The 


wrfB 


Ki^zs*  by  G«T.  Thoous  £.  Dewey  ta  tke 
AmencAS  Bar  Associntioa 


»»e: 

E 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


forfeited  tbe  conftdenre  and  respect  of  pse 
American  people. 

OosrvfiCiaM. 
are  wldespnad  ta.  yoar 
day   la  «■ 


oanunonlsm.  and 

Ttacy  raaUae  that  bo 
require  a  dtlaen  to  vrark  ooe  day  of  etiavf 
three  to  pay  his  tax  blU.  ! 

Tbe   ever   Ingrssslng   tax   burden   Is   itob- 

Wag  yam  chttdmi  of  the  ' 

aBjoyvdby  the 

I  menHoiwd  mtikm  la  ay 

I  tniak  ahoat  the  fotare  of 

ta    aimiili  II    I   am   not   worried   about  oon- 

qmat  by  any  foralga  Xoe. 

lam  no* 

our  shores  or  the  itamai  at 


nc  THB  anvATX  of  tsb  umitid  :8Tai 
Mosidatp,  Sepiewkter  24.  t§51 

Ur.  ivn.  Mr.  PmUect.  I  uk 
wttcmmcaaaeaL  to  hare  printed  inttie  Ap- 
poadix  of  the  Emaam  ttte  addicn  ot  Got. 
Tbooiaa  K.  Davtr.  of  I«ew  Tor^  de- 
Itaeied  at  tbe  annnal  eomrentioa  of  ths 

■HttBf  o(  the  Mwriatifln 
intematiaDal  and  companuiTe  law.  and 
tbe  imaier  bar  coafcrenee.  at  tbc  Wal- 
dggf  AHwla  Pate  I.  In  New  York  Gttj.  oa 
September  It,  ItSl.  ^ 
Then  beiog  no  ofeiicrtioa.  tbe 
ordered  to  be  pcialed  in  tbe 


The 
fts  tbe  biiatihwin  of 
lakrle  of  our  people. 

TmlBf  i^te  to  tbe 

TJimwiIm.  I  qtaiti 
speeebes  wbAdi  hi 
can  people  today: 

"What  eciastltutee  the  bulwark  of  oar  1 
liberty  and  tudepemlauee?    It  ta  not 
fiu^uilug    hotttaBaneiik   our 
eoaats.  our  Arasy  and  oar  navy. 
BoC   our    reUaaaee   sgataat    tjjauay.     All   of 

B  weaker  fOr  ttke  strug^. 

•*Our   reliance   Is  tn  the  lore  of  llbrrty 
which  Ood  has  planted  tn  us.    Our  Otti 
Is  in  the  spirn  whkai  prtaes  Uberty  as|the 
berltage  of  aB  bbbb.  hi  aB 

*lXatroy  thta  ^pfrtt  and 
Xb0  aaads  of  diapotlaii  at  yovr  ovb 
FaafflarlBe  yourself  with  tbm  chains  of 
age,  and  you  prepare  your  llmbe  to  ^^ear 
them. 

"Aoeaatooked  to  trample  on  the  rlghta  of 
ottan^  70a  bay*  tost  tba  featos  or  your  m 
todeparKlaye  and  beeoaie  ttM  fit  soblMi  ■  at 
the  first  cunning  tyrant  wtao  rises  aBong 
you."  ' 

The  fundamental  truths  of  human  pttjg- 


.a  wa 

This  can  happaa  vharever  tbsre  ta  a  1 
ium — wherevar  there  ta  a  country  too 
I  appas«B«ty  without 
to  dafasd  it.    Thta 


apply  aqualDy  to  an  raeea  of 

are  fttmly  aatabltstu'd  on  the  Ooideii 


and   particularly   the 

■  tacd    arhat   we    wtU   d«fc»d.      

can  pre7cut  wars  and  it  a  tbe  oaly 

Will. 

For  example,  everybody  kaowa 
wrjxiid  defend  Eawaii  and  *'»■*«  I 
tl^e  United  Nsticois  vould  Join  as  ta  that 
a«';er..^  r-r  that  reason  we  know  tbaC  wa- 
leea  Stalin  ha^  decided  oa  world  war  zn 
he  afll  not  drop  one  bomb  on  either  of 
'ftiitturies. 

also  knows   we   would   defend 

WaXf  IslaxMt.     We  have  an  enor- 

strate^^callT  powerttU  baje  on  tba 

Okinawa   and   no  one   a  gotx^  to 

kwa  u&icaa  he   wants  to  tartta 

way  we  have  now  nsgntlaiad 

treaties     witb    Japan,    tba 

Auetraixa    and    New    Saa- 

trcat:es  is  merely  the 

Ifema'  dixuments  of  what 

Che  hearts  of  most  Asaen- 

relationsiiip  with  tbe  Pad- 

and  New  Zeaismd  maka 

to  t»  as  our  own  taor* 

Of  Japan  fas  eqtj&lly  naeaaaary 

reason  that  Japan  and  Ocr- 

pn.-r.e   target,^  cf  RusBlan  tm- 

If  -the    Sci-iet    could    get    ettber 

could  gain   the   balance  cf  Induit- 

lor    her    s:de    against   the   free 

of    mutual    defense    were 

urgent  as  lull   notice  of  our 

the   world.     They  are  a  good 

alone.  I  warn  yt?u 

they   are  dangcroua. 

or  toe  little. 

ttrles    are    widely    sapa- 

th«  north,  tbe  PtiiXipptaca  ta 

and    New    Zeaiaad   ta 

In  between  theae  coun- 

of  «4tal  Importance  to  thdr 

vords   we  are  going  aboot 

by  MSB  and  pieces  and  cetttng 

a    aotton     tnto     a    danger  wis 


/ 


On  the  ccntrary.  I  prcpoee  that  Instead  of 
viaing  cur  foreign  pcUcy  In  rhe  Pacific 
day  to  day  we  wiil  devf i:p  a|few  whole, 
firm  policy  so  that  ewryune. 


we  mtsrt  have  a  tctal  ietmme  ta 
or  we  Jrill  wake  up  some  unhappy 
befeniies   back  la  Bawatt  or 
of  CaiifCTnla. 

riank    about    tt.    We 

do  not  want  to  fight  any  war. 

,  we  do  not  want  any  war  wa^cd 

Bt;t  If  we  have  to  Cg^t. 

aare  that  we  have  friends 

world  and   Ic^u  of   them.     We 

Who   are    able    to    fight    and 

bered  by  the  hundcreds 

aow.  wiiat    about   tbe  PblLp- 

of  Fcrmoea  is  caaantlat 

or  the    PtiiJipplaes.     They 

major  aL'  a: tacks  m  the  last  war 

and     tiat   Island  commands 

west  of  tbe  rhilipplnes. 

bt   tbese   troubled   tinier  cur   Na- 

t   has   been   on-agaxn  cff- 

OB  FEjmoBa   fcur   times   in   3   years. 

Ws  need  a  firm  and  brofidlT  developed  pol- 

k7    eODceming    Formog^a.    estahltshtng    its 

t    position    »M   a   part    cf   tbc    free 

Tbke  Japan    Prom  a  mlUtary  posltkm  Irt^ 

there   are   Russian  divisions  S 

coast  of  Hokkaido,  usie  of 

ths  main  fOcr  Japanese  islands.    Tbe  Japa- 

kws  no  annT.  r.av7.  ck-  air  2oroe  with 

to  ^^"1^   themselves.     Tbe  defenae 

Of  Jlpaa  ta  going  to  t}e  our  }oh  for  soma 

.Kll  Japai:^'!  overseas  pos^esaicna  are  goae. 
eSie  Is  reduced  to  the  four  main. 
tlvelT   barren    isU^ds.     Ber    poplilsttnw 

increa.ced  in  the  last  decade  frcm 

to    83.0OO,CC'O       Cal    and    ircn    aad   salt   are 

essentu:   tc   Jip.a.i.     Ail  cf   :l»se  mlncrata 
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vma  to  b«  ftvallable  to  them  In  larfje  «iuan- 
tltlM  and  cheaply  from  ManchurU. 

TiKlay  Japan  pays  »3  a  Km  for  »n  In  San 
Franclaco  and  119  a  ton  to  »hlp  It  home. 
Today  ah«  pay«  $10  a  ton  for  coal  In  Amertc* 
and  120  a  ton  tc  get  It  acro««  the  PaclfVc. 
With  Uttle  Iron  ore,  Japan  Is  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  scrap  heap. 

DMptte  the  moat  Inteniilve  production  of 
food  in  the  world.  Japan  still  baa  to  buy  M 
percent  of   her   rice   from   overseaa. 

Will  Japan  be  forced  Into  the  arms  of 
Red  China  to  get  the  minerals  and  food 
ahe  muat  have  to  live?  If  •o.  the  price  tag 
would  include  a  stlfler  political  price  with 
every  ahlpload.  Conccaalon  after  concea- 
alon  would  force  Japan  Into  Soviet  control 
without  Btalln  ever  having  to  atrlke  a  mili- 
tary btow^ 

IbCffW  ta  a  free  area  where  Japan  can  jet 
•IS  ta«r  «Menttal  minerals  and  food.  It  la 
■outheftst  A»ia.  There  Is  one  of  the  richest 
«reaa  In  the  world,  sr.ne  of  It  still  not  fully 
developed  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Indochina 
are  land  rich  They  have  been  able  to  ex- 
port laxjje  amounts  of  rice  In  the  past,  as  did 
Korea  and  Formosa  under  Japanese  rule. 
They  should  again  be  able  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus 10  exchange  for  thie  Uidustrlal  product* 
of  Japan. 

If  these  areas  are  cut  off  I  do  not  see  how 
Japan  could  avoid  becoming  a  poor  relation 
depending  on  us  for  her  very  existence. 
That  Is  a  condition  which  would  be  intol- 
erable, both  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Ameri- 
can people 

What  ab<5Ut  Malaya  and  Indoneaia?  They 
are  vital  to  our  own  defense  11  for  no  other 
reason  thhn  that  between  them  they  pro- 
duce 90  percent  o.'  the  natural  rubber  and 
M  percent  of  the  tin  of  the  entire  world. 
Admittedly  we  can  use  synthetics,  but  only 
In  part.  Large  amounts  of  tin  and  natural 
rubber  are  essential  to  the  Industry,  trana- 
port  and  defense  mechanisms  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  other  free  nations. 

Then  look  at  Indonesia  tor  Just  a  moment, 
In  human  terms.  The  former  Dutch  East 
Indies  is  a  new  country,  only  a  year  and  a 
half  old.  the  baby  among  free  nations.  Yet 
11  has  half  as  many  people  as  the  whole 
United  States  and  In  population  Is  the  sixth 
largest    nation   on   earth. 

The  people  of  Indonesia  are  Moslem  and 
they  are  naturally  opposed  to  convmunlsm.. 
They  made  the  great  decision  at  San  Pran- 
clsco  and  Joined  with  the  free  world  in  sl«u- 
Ing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  These 
great  and  rich  islands  are  almost  subcon- 
tinents and  it  Is  vital  that  their  people 
remain  free. 

Southeast  A-^la  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
defense  of  the  Pacinc. 

But  at  this  moment  there  are  areas  la 
■outheait  Asia  where  a  power  vacuum  exists. 
At  tills  moment  there  are  no  commitments 
'  by  the  free  world  as  a  whole  or  by  the  United 
States,  which  would  defend  these  critical 
areas  m  the  event  of  an  all-out  Communist 
attack 

They  are  doing  very  well  against  armed 
Communist  revolutionary  forces  from  within. 
They  are  doing  It  at  a  terrible  price.  A 
hundred  thousand  British-led  troops  ara 
fighting  the  bitterest  of  Jungle  warfare 
against  Communist  bandits  m  the  Jungles 
of  Malaya. 

France  Is  spending  one-sixth  of  her  total 
national  budget  and  has  more  than  120,000 
troops  In  Indochina  defending  that  area 
from  the  Communist  armies  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
If  you  are  one  of  those  who  sneeringly  say 
the  French  won't  fight.  I  invite  you  to  go 
and  visit  that  grim  area  where  one  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  of  our  time.  General  de 
Lattre.  changed  a  defeat  to  victory  by  sheer 
leadership  and  personal  courage  last  De- 
cember. 

Isx  the  PhiiSppmes  and  in  Indonesita.  with 
fcl!   the  prubSems  in\-olved  In   creatiu«  new 


gOTemnMfnte  for  great  new  nationa.  tbey  are 
also  farced  to  wage  unremitting  warfare 
within  their  own  borders  agalnat  Commimirt 
treas<»i  and  armed  guerrlllaa. 

Tou  have  to  see  tboee  brave  and  thrilling 
struggles  at  lint  band  to  realise  the  intensity 
with  which  these  new  nations  are  struggling 
to  maintain  their  tntegrtty  and  their  liberty. 
But  having  seen  it.  you  cannot  fall  to  gain 
a  profound  respect  for  those  who  are  In  the 
front  lines  of  freedom  all  over  the  Pacific. 
They  are  fighting  our  common  enemy.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word  tbey  are  now  our 
Allies.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  they 
win  win  their  struggles,  every  onr  oC  U»s»— 
unless  they  should  be  oTerwbAmlai^y  at" 
tacxed    by  outside  forces. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  that  outside  attack 
to  occur?  That  Is  the  simple  quastlon  upon 
which  the  fate  of  the  whole  Pacific  may 
turn. 

I  say  the  answer  Is  m  etear  as  day.  We 
must  make  a  mutual  dafeoae  aWtancs  of  the 
Pacific  from  Japan  through  southeast  Asia 
on  down  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It 
should  be  one  single  treaty.  aU  for  one  and 
one  for  all. 

Uote  than  270.000.000  people  live  In  thla 
area.  That  Is  almost  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  taiere  are  In  free  Europe.  It  Is 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  there  are  In  the 
United  States.  We  will  never  stirvlve  In  this 
world  If  we  are  successfully  defended  on  on« 
side  and  naked  on  the  other.  We  will  never 
survive  In  this  world  If  we  com.mlt  ourselves 
to  defending  parts  of  an  area,  leaving  other 
equally  vital  parts  open  for  aggrsasloxi  at 
Stalin's  convenience. 

If  we  do  keep  this  Pacific  area  free,  none  of 
our  allies  will  be  forced  to  trade  «Jth  Bed 
China  on  her  terms  and  they  are  all  de- 
fensible. 

We  must  draw  a  line  in  the  Pacific  and  put 
It  in  a  treaty  for  all  to  see— just  as  we  have 
done  in  the  Americas  and  Just  as  we  have 
done  in  Europe.  We  must  draw  that  line 
while  we  still  have  brave  allies  who  are  not 
only  willing  to  fight  but  are  actually  fighting 
and  winning  right  now. 

I  believe  that  with  adeauate  preparation 
such  a  program  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
free  world.  Such  a  treaty  Is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  believe  that  with  such  a  program 
and  with  a  united  and  firm  commitment  the 
Pacific  nations  will  never  be  Invaded  and  w» 
will  not  get  into  world  war  in  by  accident  or 
by  a  miscalculation  in  the  Kremlin. 

If  we  make  firm  alttes  in  the  Pacific  as  we 
have  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Americas,  we 
shall  have  the  majestic  power  of  more  than 
850.000.000  people  armed  In  the  common  de- 
fense of  hyman  liberty. 

if  the  treaty  I  propose  should  be  success 
fully  negotiated,  America  would  then  b* 
part  oS  the  most  powerful  alliance  on  earth. 
We  would  have  not  only  the  Industrial 
power  of  the  world  but  we  would  have  ac- 
tually more  human  beings  on  our  side,  tied 
by  treaties  of  defense  than  there  are  in  all 
the  miserable  slave  states  under  Commu- 
nist control. 

With  such  tremendotis  might  on  the  side 
of  freedom,  it  would  be  more  than  any  ty- 
rant would  ever  dare  attack.'  It  would  be 
the  greatest  alliance  In  history  for  peace. 

I  also  believe  that  the  cracks  In  the  Com- 
mtmlst  tyranny  would  then  grow  larger  and 
larger  and  the  Iron,  curtain  would  ultimately 
crack  up. 

I  realize  perfectly  well  that  this  treaty  is 
a  new  concept  in  American  thinking.  We 
have  never  regarded  Burma  or  Indonesia  as 
a  part  of  the  defense  of  America.  I  frankly 
coiifess  that  I  do  not  think  they  so  regard 
themselves.  But  the  ugly  nattire  of  Com- 
munist aggression  Is  becoming  clearer  every 
day  to  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and  I  am 
persouailv  confident  of  their  steadll;  mount- 


ing dnm  to  n—liitntiT  their  pasltloo  la  1  k» 
Ire*  wortd  at  aU  oast*. 

Wc  liM»  foa«  ao  far  aloog  tba  load  c€ 
iKttva  aaetBtty  that  it  woold  ba  a 

to  go  80  percent  of  the  way  and  fall 

we  neglected  to  achieve  the  final  and  ▼!  al 

ao  percent. 

A  great  deal  of  hard  dtpkanaUe  work  fe- 
malns  to  ba  dona.  Barely  no  foal  can  et« 
be  so  predoua  aa  to  bvUd  a  f  area  oo  ^a 
side  of  freedom  so  mlgbty  and  so  tmned 
that  It  can  win  through  this  dreadful  per^ 
without  a  total  war. 

I  hope  GiM'  people  will  demand  that  <»ur 
Oovemment  proceed  at  fuU  speed  to  bt^Ud 
»uch  a  treaty.  It  is  worthy  of  our  ev*ry 
effort.  With  Um  whola-hearted  support 
the  Amcrleaa  paaf>ie  ft  can 


Intercollefuitc  Football 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRlGHt 

or  ask.\^hsas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  24,  1951 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  faculty  <rf  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  concerning  the  eS^ft 
of  intercollegiate  football  on  that  cw- 
lege.  This  is  a  courageous  and  clftar 
analysis  of  the  eflfects  of  the  commer- 
cialization of  intercollegiate  athletics  by 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  receive  the  prayerful  attention 
of  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stajte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao,  as  follows:  ' 

A  STsrocnrr  rr  the  Pacxtltt  or  thi  CouficE 
OF  WnxiAM  on  Mabt  1 

We.  the  members  of  the  facultr  of  Jthe 
CoUege  of  WUli&m  and  Mary,  deeply  troubled 
by  the  recently  diedosed  academic  in^go- 
laritles  In  the  physical  education  azKl  «li- 
latie  departments  of  the  coQefe  and  by  tltelr 
conaaqoences.  feel  it  our  aolenm  duty  to  the 
stixlents.  the  altunnl.  and  the  dtiaezia  of 
Virginia  to  declare  publicly  our  convlctioos 
about  the  causes  of  what  has  happened  and 
the  steps  we  propose  to  eliminate  tieae 
cauaea  as  quickly  and  as  completely  m  w 


!>   k 

^ 


We  are  agreed  that  the  fundamental  ciuse 
to  an  athletic  poUcy  which  at  WUUam  knd 
Mary,  as  at  many  other  American  coUms 
and  universities,  has  pebceeded  to  the  ptitnt 
(tf  obscuring  and  cormptlng  the  real  iur- 
poses  of  an  Institution  of  higher  leamlis. 

For  over  a  decade  the  CoUege  of  WilKam 
and  ICary  has  been  laboring  tinder  condit 
Imposed  by  an  increasingly  ambitious 
collegiate  athletic  program,  llieae 
tlons  have  toean  inereaataogly  det 
the  edncatkaaal  Ideals  to  which  the 
Is  dedicated.  The  Insidious  influences  oH  the 
athletic  program  have  eaten  at  the  most 
vital  elements  at  academic  life.  If  permlrted 
to  continue,  they  must  Inevttahly  render*  the 
college  impotent  to  peilbim  its  educational 
obllgationa.  The  flagrant  violations  ot  aca- 
demic {Hlndples  during  the  past  2  ipaia 
which  are  now  public  knowledfe  can  oaly 
be  regarded  as  tuimistakable  syraptoma  of 
deep-seated,  unhealthy  conditions  which 
could  if  unchecked  destroy  the  very  inte^rttf 
of  the  college. 

The  recent  revelatlans  elaarty 
that  certain   flinhanaal 
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stes.  sbie  to 
to  dlserlaalaate  aasaag  vahMs. 
p  red  to  foUow  thetr  vartoas 

to  this  tmt  a 


R  most  to 


ataadarda.     Many  stndants 
tliat  ttaa  eoOaia  htLM  been  <ithoaait  ta  its 
or  the  athletic  pra^aaa.   Ills 
tftattlMi 


must  go  to  athleiaa 
■ole  recommendation   for  such  aid 
la  tbrir  athMie  pNMM.    O— oa  tta  cd- 

fcapa  ttMra.  Thmtg  aehedules  moat  be  ar- 
wtthoot  rctawnce  to  the  uannal  prt>- 
to  giadwHiio,  bvt  raakar  to 
to  MWt  toe  aBaiMi  laqpnre- 
ments  for  continnanoe  in  eoUefe  and  for 
ettcttiUty  in  IntereoUsglBts 
vnal  to 
deal  of 
ftrtfei 


Bsaktag  a  tree  eboiee  ot  a 

at  stndy  open  to  ottier  stodtiita     Far 

I   fwglasen   at   toatbrnXl   players 

vnahle  to  enter  a  pragraaa  ot 

la   ytmami.  for 

fbr  athlataa  on  the 

or  keavy  atUctte  dotf . 

Is  mtraaad  hy  tfce 
ot  tte  pass  t  yaazs 
as  a  gnxv  have  been  only  a  little  saore  than 
half  aa  rorcaaafnl  as  the  rest  at  the  atodent 
bo^y  In  wem^kKtim^  tha  icqaircaaeBtB  for  the 


wtJoJd  be  caBsMarahty  more  heaallcial  to  the 
arfaoie  student  hody.    The  raault  la  a  dlator- 
tlcn  of  values,  cynklia.  and  a  faeBnc  of  i«al 
t. 
not  seek  to  erade  oar 

Cor 
ta  halt  tha  hHMkiaa  povth  of  1 
evili.    DaHaatead  aetton.  at  an  aarty 

or  at 

mach  ot  the  harm  that  ha*  "fi*  "f  ^|      w^ 
saecessfuUy 


and  right  eonduct.     It  has  tamitahad  the 
ot  the  Iseaar  system  vrtiich 

for    gen- 
ot  oertatn  individuals 
to  maintain    the 
I  at  hOBor  haa  weakened  the 
ot  the  eollefc  and  ot  its  students 
aad  alumnL    Ath>tes  knew  that  there  were 


i^tha 
vefth 

of  WUItam  and  Mary.  InMBld  now  that 

coQege  shall  have  a  sovnd  and  healtliy  pro- 
gram of  aihletlcs.  The  foundation  of  such 
a  pr^wtram  must  rest  upcn  the  unequivocal 
statement  of  sec^lca  XIII  o(  the  rcgulatloos 
oi  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools:  "Parulty  eoatroi  of  all 
phases  of  Interccileclate  athletics  is  required. 
The  finauiclng  cf  sthiedcs  should  be  a  func- 
tion and  responsibtilty  of  the  institution  and 
under  the  control  of  the  administration  ~ 
The    principle    of    faculty    coctrol    has    not 


been   practiced, 
hi  the  future. 

we  must  formttfata 

t  put  into  effect  mmst 

extramrrtcui.ar      it    must    take    Its 

piace  AS  a  benenctai   but  dlstlaeUy 

ftrti»ny  of  uie  ccaege      It  mucc 

ity  of  Tt(f  errieral  student  body: 

;t  ^  Aitra  ted  ad~uted.  and 

hy  the    ..-^illt'-iTe    eiSLcV^y   as   are   aU 

:■    .'-.::-;    t^     -.nd    !-eri*ln   a 

■n:    u-    »  vt:    -rir   a:naosoh«i'». 

■.  and  ld»     s     t  \.:\f  ,   .'.<  zr     To  thia 

»d  to  the    ■'■..;  1  1  rsible  tra- 

oC  the  C'  .-'•         .'   -.v  ;  ;  ^zn  t.\i  Miuy. 

dpc  ■.•>■»•    "  c:  ■••  .w-^  anew 

;r.;    .:r    :j  jn«  at   cUa 

'A.:;:a~i  and  Mary 

'.rvu.-2K  to  Its  ezpliett 


K    PCKmnjittees    rrf    the 

appijintive    be  esiahtished 

;    t.',e   rac:.'lty.   and 

and   pc  vera  deilned  in 

Cacutty  A    -ocatn^rtee 

(3)  a  cocrr.tt.-e  en  athletic^ 

."■c'A  liars h.' Pi  aad  stn- 

H)  a  ronmutee  an  acadeasie 

ttees  be  elected  aniuiatty 
by  the  facadty  tmsi  its  own  members; 

That  these  rratmifttees  be   civen   fiiil  a«- 
thortty  to  daCeradne  the  policy  tc  be  foi- 
which  fall  under  their 


be  required  to  make 

at   a.   refmlar   niwtlni, 

d  the  coilefre.    and 

of  this  ftateirent  be  sent  tD 

at  vlRtors.  alumnU  and  studeeta 

eoileg*.  to  the  Ocvernor  of  the   Cc 

Jth.  aad  to  the  pxiMic  gecersliy. 


Ckarfes  Afaiast  tkc  Recan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or    IQARO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'Nr!'gl>  STATB 
Monday.  SevU^mber  24.  1951 

Mr    WELKZR.     Mr    President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoto  an  editorial 
entitled  The  RFC.  A  Nauonai  Di*- 
grnce.'  which  ap{:eared  m  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman.  pul>- 
liatad  to  B3i5e.  Idaho. 

There  t»e:ng  nv  objecticn,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tri  the  Rkoosb, 
as  foUovs: 

Tsa  BFC :  A  Matiom ai.  E^scatcs 
OzKler  the  taw  of  the  land,  a  mas  Is  stlB 

t  to  be  innocent  of  an  offense  agabia* 
"  proved  euUtv — a  px-int  It  might 
to  veenpfaastxe  In  this  fr^at  era  at 
and    eOTinter-ciiaxgTPs.    of    poirueai 
jocheytac  and  partis«ji  infighting. 

A>t  tttere  Is.  at  the  sanie  time,  sonvthtng 
to  be  said  for  taJtint;  note  of  a  train  of  stis- 
pldous  drcomstances.  all  of  -vliich  point  m 
the  same  direction  a;:d  all  of  which  add  up 
to  soBoethln^  which  deAnltely  ujggests  tha 
tar  side  of  the  open  and  ahove-hoard 

We  were  thinHiag  of  this  in  obaerruig  tiae 
lacest  round  in  the  continuing  lnvcsti(a« 
tiona  Into  the  affairs  of  the  RFC  In  general. 
and  tbctse  at  Detnocratic  Katkjraai  Qtairaan 
WiUiam  Bojle  In  particular. 


^     ■ 
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One  fact,  In  %h»  entire  s^quenc*  of  events. 
gt*nd«  out— both  with  reference  to  Boyle, 
and  to  other  InstHnces  where  RFC  loan*  have 
iMHtn  called  Into  question. 

That  U  the  curious  etrettiBat«4ces  that 
tima  and  again  such  Itjan  UauMMtlcms  have 
been  plainly  oolond  with  the  ugly  tint  of 
poiuical  favortttonv— the  direct  reault  of 
purposeful  •■Interest"  on  the  part  o*  highly 
pUceU  omclaU  of  the  national  admlnk'tra- 
tlon. 

A  company  wants  an  RFC  \  >&n:  on  two 
••parate  and  distinct  orcaalons  the  RFC  ex- 
aminers TcpoTi  that  such  a  loan  would  be  a 
poor  risk;  a  couple  of  the  connpany's  officials 
arrive  iii  Wa«iilngton  and  closet  thsmselvea 
With  at  party  bigwig:  a  dUcreet  telephone 
call  U  made,  a  few  day*  later  better  than  half 
a  million  dollars  of  taxpayer  money  la  tossed 
to  the  company  In  question;  a  few  weelca 
after  that  the  party  official  concerned  begins 
to  draw  lart<e  retainer  fees  for  legal  services, 
from  the  loan  recipient. 

A  large  hotel  company  In  Florida  Is  in 
ftiiancUl  straits:  It  applies  for  an  RFC  loan; 
a  few  dftvs  later  a  group  of  RFC  expediters 
(E  Merl  Young  variety)  call  on  the  agency 
directors:  a  ct>nUct  In  the  White  House  at- 
tend* a  quiet  dinner  ptvrty;  a  few  days  later 
the  RFC  announces  a  major  loan  to  the  hotel 
chain  In  question;  shortly  after  that  a  direc- 
tor of  the  RFC  accepts  hospitality  from  a  vice 
presld^'nt  of  the  company:  the  White  House 
character  turns  up  at  a  lavish  Miami  Beach 
hotel  with  his  entire  family,  and  spends  a 
couple  of  pleasant  weeks  In  a  suite,  with 
everything  on  the   house. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
la  Informed  of  thia  sort  of  procedure,  he  an- 
grily denounces  "character  assaaslns,"  and 
declares  that  all  of  his  people  are  "honor- 
able ' 

Actually,  short  of  mental  casM,  any  hone«» 
and  Uw-abldlng  citizen  of  this  country  with 
an  Interest  In  decent  government  has  no 
groat  difficulty  In  seeing  through  the  sham. 
and  In  detecting  the  all-too-famlllar  stench 
of   political    corruption. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
trblch  has  long  outlived  any  real  usefulness, 
whlcu  no  longer  even  presumes  to  concern 
Itself  with  its  original  function  of  helping 
small.  d<"presslon-hlt  businesses  get  back  on 
their  feet,  has  In  recent  years  become  noth- 
ing more  than  a  gigantic  boodle  operation. 
wher<'  public  money  has  been  shoveled  here 
and  there  for  everything  from  a  plush  saloon 
In  the  Southwest  to  putting  Henry  Kaiser  In 
the  automobile  business. 

Congress,  which  means  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  should  have  the  courage 
and  the  collective  Integrity  to  face  up  to 
the  facts  of  this  matter  once  and  tor  all,  and 
put  an  end  to  what  has  become  a  crying  dis- 
grace to  the  principles  of  free  government. 
There  Is  a  fine  line  to  be  dravra  between 
the  openly  crooked  and  the  "Ifs-Just-barely- 
legal.  •  • 

This  line  Is  microscopic  In  dimension  In 
the  case  of  the  long  series  of  outrageous  RFC 
transactions,  despite  the  breast  beating  and 
bland  assertions  of  chlld-Uke  Innocence  on 
the  part  of  the  opportunistic  mob  of  Individ- 
uals who  have  been  Implicated  all  along. 


The  New  York  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

Of 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkan.sas.     Mr  Spt^aker. 

among  the  many  tributes  to  the  New  York 


Time.s  on  the  occasion  of  Ita  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  is  ah  excellent  state- 
ment in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
which,  like  the  Times,  represents  Ameri- 
can Journalism  at  its  best.  In  an  edito- 
rial commenting  uptxi  the  fact  that  the 
limes  ha.i  become  one  of  the  world's 
great  newspapers,  the  Monitor  refers 
favorably  to  the  Times'  policies.  The 
concluding  comments  are  as  follows: 

Diuing  the  aecond  half  of  lu  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and 
his  8uccw»or.  Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  It  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  objectivity  which 
has  won  the  respect  even  of  those  wlJO  would 
like  to  have  seen  It  lose  Its  beart  marc  readUy 
to  the  causes  and  criBHMlfls  tbey  wpofoaMl. 

Reason,  objectivity,  and  thoroughneaa. 
though  not  tlie  moat  existing  qualities  In  the 
world,  are  not  to  be  undervalued  In  our  over- 
heated world  today.  It  Is  good  to  find  th« 
New  York  Tlmea  at  the  end  of  iU  first  cen- 
tury standing  as  a  firm  bulwark  against  tbm 
divisive,  hysterical  thinking  which  Is  wUllng 
to  hear  the  facts  on  only  one  side  of  every 
question.  If  It  sacrifices  catchpenny  pop- 
ularity thereby,  it  makes  up  for  this  by  the 
esteem  it  was  won  from  tba  ktfgc-mlnded 
on  both  sides  and  in  far  pU 


wm 


There  Stands  the  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

car  oKUtHoJCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  V  US 

Monday.  September  24,  1951 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  time 
goes  on  I  am  more  convinced  that  the 
farmer,  by  his  historic  habit  of  spea.Mng 
out  for  truth  and  voting  as  he  independ- 
ently pleases,  has  become  an  important 
power  in  the  land.  There  is  consider- 
able evidence,  however,  that  there  are 
strong  moves  on  to  channel  the  farm 
thinking  through  Federal  agencies  rather 
than  ttirOQKh  farm  organizations.  Be- 
cause I  feel  so  strongly  that  it  is  absolu- 
tely necessary  to  the  American  way  of  life 
that  the  farmer  be  allowed  to  remain  m 
his  free  status.  I  insert  in  the  RecoId  an 
article  entitled  "There  Stands  the 
Farmer,"  which  appeared  In  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Newsletter  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1951: 

THKSZ  9TAM0S  THK   PAkicza 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  the  fanber  is 
sel&sh.  but  his  actions  are  more  frequently 
in  the  public  Interest  than  are  those  of  near- 
ly any  other  group.  Perhaps  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  he  is  free  to  give  his  oj^nlon 
.without  any  fear  of  reprisal.  It  would  be 
a  pity  if  this  freedom  e\-er  became  badly  en- 
dangered. 

So  long  as  the  fanner  Is  free  frooa  having 
to  go  to  someone  for  permission  to  do  things 
and  so  long  as  he  can  expriess  himself  througb 
his  own  organization,  he  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  express  his  views.  But  lately  thsra 
are  signs  that  an  attack  is  quietly  betng 
made  on  these  last  stnugholds  <tf  acrteol- 
turai  freedom  of  thought  and  aetlan. 

As  the  planners  find  it  more  and  more  to 
their  liking  to  endow  appointees  to  tell  farm- 
ers what  to  do  and  when,  as  they  make 
regulations  that  force  farmers  to  go  to  them 
for  favors — the  favors  twing  permission  to 
do  the  thlni;s  they  would  ordinarily  do  un- 
der a  fr««  enterprise.    As  tbOM  things  de- 


Tea  doDt  rtMOi  Santa  Clans,  nor  do  fo^ 
kick  the  teeth  in  on  the  guy  tliat  gMa  r 
sterlals  or  permlsaloo  to  buUd  a  bsa  «c 
sybs  you  know  that  be  Is  dan^Brous.    Ma; 
yoa  know  that  1m  Is  a  panuifie  oo  tl^ 
poUtlc.  bntftntH  CB«toaB  when 
yon  watff  bavs  to  go  to  blm.  cap 


TlMa  there  Is  _ .      . 

bare  tbs  fHaiiii^ing  tt  fsna 
thro(«h     Pederal     acenctes     ratter 
through  farm  oigsahsttntis 

We  do  not  want  to  bs  obstructive, 
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or  s  Vr.ted 
Arrttr^.cz-    D-    liMriBcai   W. 


aj  at  m  tm  no  tfO.   Bottteafflls 
ct  tba  eooperstlOD  of  raiiucfs 
tliat  are  baste  to  new  * 
■tans  can  be  sliuatcd 
and  ■iSHSlliiiSi  are.    Any  good  or 
iiary   it*?***!^  of   p>o|Mgsnds   cw 
EoHtianBalr*  daslgncd  to  fM  tte  kted  of  4» 
Answer  wanted.    Tbe  next  step  Is  to  pubUil^ 
ibem  widely  and  malw  It  tough  for  ) 
Wbo  wan/te  to  tell  Congress  different. 
^  Ws  bif*»  long  oontended  that  tt  is  no  )4b 
for  redKal  ^enaes  to  tinker  wttb  poi^r. 
n  yra  waftt  to 
to  Dneis.  we  kao*  of 


der  the  well-tnown  dir«rt:on  cf  Theo- 
dore Sch.2e.'f"-     rr   Gene 
trve    secrf'ta"'    c:'    ln\en 

Uan  Eiiciea-.  c:,    •..;  be 

the  memonaL 

At  noon  on  Satr'rriay    Tne-TRher-<  cf  the 

:    •     .\.  .  -     \^pttol.  vbere  tbey  vffl 
be  jotzxc  ay  amx«l  Mem/bKC%  o( 


Let's  LaiKkaa 


RiDsdE^iiSa  CooDcfl  of  Cttutbts'.  Oen. 

Qcactal  Qrmj 
mt  Yctenae'  Af- 
fairs; and  tJbe  Ks4  coold  tw  gxcatiy 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  mm  and 
wm  catber  here  for  tbe 
not  eamt  od  a  eamul  or 

taar.   Tfaetr  porpaae  wUI  be  for  a 
I  «f  ttM  kaimup  i(  UK  M»- 


taomei. 


EXITMSION  CP  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  MIKE  HANSnELD 

OS-  MoarrASTA 
El  THE  HOC32  C?  KEPSJSSEXTATTTBB 

XoTuiay  Sertcmbfr  24.  19SI 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  Mr. 
John  Cowics.  of  Look  naiaxiE*.  has  jtssi 
wntten  an  art-cie  wiucii  I  it  .ok  erciy 

of  Ccstress  should  read.    It  is 
proTokir^F  it  u-  ni?w!nrarthy.  and 
ft  li  taportBBt  at  this  cr.-csl  t^me  in 
wiUi  Asia-    W^Sile  we  mxect 


Is*  tbe  people  < 
IxAltJcaUy  indiebtcd. 

So  we  see  in  tlie  fntare  two  tbrcsts 
farmer  independsnet.  and  wa  dont  like  wiiat 

kbtnk.  it  is  Btai  a  tree  wwiij.    R  bs«iii£ 
^mm  ftae  wtten  tbey  begta  to  koep  qnJK  oirt 

Cfsar  of  reprisal    •     *     ••  i 

Tbe  farmer,  by  his  historic  bablt  of  spsof- 
g  oat  for  truth   and   voOog  as  be 
pendently  pleases,  -tias  Ijiiinans  s  pa^ 
the  laad.    Tbe  way  to  lose  aD  powei  Is  to  let 
todayli  trends  ran   ttelr   cowcs.     Wb^ 
planned  eeoooaay  rears  Mi  saeialMI 
let  the  Nadoii  know  tt  Is  not  tosappOMd.  IM 
the   Nation   say:    There   stands  tbe   (a 
battUng  again  tor  tiie  dignity  at  tbe  In^* 
vldnal.     (Haass liliii lis  Farm  Bureaa 
Ucatioo.) 


Of  the 


Piftgriauife  of  AMcrkaa  Qnri  haia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 


TheyliaTe  arraneed  a 
fatt—  of  carcfnily 

te  piCKDi  with  short  ad- 

at  these  exhMta.    I  feel  that  to 

in  the  pQtx^mwt  wiD  be  an 


the  ahle  directiaD  of  Warner  Lawaon.  of 
Hovard  UmvcrsitT.  « tH  ^■■'m^tfl  »  IM- 
voiee    choir.    Or.    liordecAi   Mbmmm, 

■B  re- 


theaeBorteL   Chalnnui  of  ttto 
IDK  wiQ  be  Dr.  Bnest  Barrmii. 

of 


of 


or 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISKNTATIVW 

Monday,  September  24.  195t 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dic- 
ing this  week  the  city  of  Washiortn 
will  be  host  to  a  most  unusual  but  iip- 
portant  gathering,  the  Pilgrimage 
AmericaB  Chmrhmen.  Among  the  p^r- 
ticipants  in  this  pilgrimage  will  be  m^n 
and  women  who  hare  distinguish^ 
themselves  in  Christian  service.  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  pilgrimage  is  to 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  belief 
in  God  and  in  religious  principles  nas 
served  continuously  as  the  fundiiunen^l 
basis  of  ouf  American  goTenunent  atid 
our  democratic  way  of  Ufe. 

Among   the   notables  who  have   egi- 
dorsed  the  pUgrimage  and  will 
pate  in  its  acti\1ties  are  President 
S.  Truman,  who  will  deliver  the ; 
address,  on  Friday  evening. 
28.    at    the    National    City 
Church:  Andrew  H..  Phelps,  vice  pr 
dent  of  WfHiUnghmiae  Electrie  Corp.  alid 


in  wuhtav- 

«f  aB 
of  oar 

htcratare.  history, 
wa  be  vWtad.  with 


win  be  the  MiittaMl  QaBot  Of  Azt  wtam 
on  mdaj  ■umtaii  there  wfD  be  a  fe- 
cial proMnlMllai  of  reMgious  art  by  Dr. 
a  aittoK.  eoiatar  tat  chuse  of 
UaeLftrvy  of  Ooncroi  on 
Fkidfty  afternoon,  where  in  the  CooUdve 
wQl  be  a  discusqaonof 
afKnttcanoe  of  ihc  bMie 
docoBents  of  the  foundinf  fathers  by 
Dr.  HuoU  F.  Oarr.  aMWstcr  of  Lake- 
wood  MettmHii  Gbntb  at  Ijikewood. 
Ohio;  there  wtD  be  a  aurahipi 

in 

of 


op  the 

to  att  the  worid  ttet  biltef  in  God 
and   oar   I'dighim   prtnrtpiw    is   tbe 

and  goveraBeni.    Tbey  wm  be  ibitan 
the  piacei  fei  ov  nattonol  Capital  wbicii 
rodnd  Smb  of  Oii  grcnt  tnfh. 
They  win  be  rfimtwl  that  Washing- 

a 


FHdaar  nlcht  wiB  be  of 

Dr.  J.  Warren  Hattlnga, 

National   Qty  Quistian   Chnreii. 

Or.  Xdward  Hughea  Pruden.  miiuster  of 

the  jnnt  BattiA  Choreh.  wiU  be  e». 

ckainMB  of  Uie  MfviecL   The 

WiD  speak  at  t  p.  m.    Tbe  program  will 

be  broadcMt  over  the 

NewedB  of  the  prograMi  wfll  be 

froat  the  charch. 

On  Saturdaf  ■wraing.  Or.  Bdward  L. 
R  Snn.  nUMilar  of  Ite  National  Pres- 
wiU  aiirti  noi  the  lul- 
•llt  A.  HL.  flilwilijr.  Septem- 
ber ».  St  Ifae  JeflfenoB  llfnrtil  He 
win  speak  on  the  inspirational  con- 
oC  Thomas  Jofferann.  Mosie 
.  be  provided  by  the  M^voiee  dMir  of 
ttkt 


I  fee!  th.'.:  the  surges- 
try  Mr  Ccwir^  ment  the 
ccnsyden^^cr...     brcaose 
is  the  nic5":  slg'nifkcant 

QCfler  unanimous  ct3n« 
I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  in  my 
irt5  Mr  Ccwies"  article,  which  ap- 
re  ix;  me  September  25  issue  of  Look: 
LcrlB  Lsnwrif  Aw  AMoacxw  Ptacz  Ormsm 
I  By  J«.h2  Cow'.es  i 

liaaj    baghlj    inte:ilgvt2t    ruropcsAS    and 
9  vi'xi  ic*:ii«  Rus»isa  total* 
toeheTc    ci3ii.p,iete«y    la 
Ssatr  ikAt  '.isroutrn  icej 
ts  fc::ig  tu  t.undcr  into 
or  it^i  wt  wiU  becticoe  so  pro- 
at  BtUfcu  a  «xa£per&tir.f  cocdvct  tbat 
,Tes  pre»-xp.tt*t*  irar 
tt  Is  dMkatt  for  A2Q«r^^-s.ns  wtio  havs  not 
wi;^  pc-uticai  cxid  Latellecnakl 
anA  Asia  to  reaii 
is      Alier  nrciing 
I  aaa  coBvtaeed  i^t  .\iiierican  icrdga 

danced  ax>d  ampllflMd. 

of  Kb*  w«bU  iXL^sJU  '.:aat  tfac  OaWsd 

■a  aai^  owe  idc:a.  thAi  at  cucttning 

bj     ci^iitarj     migbt. 

aiu!   Asucs  Gtv   we  kaap 

for  aiwis  sjad  nuce*  arms  aiUKXigb 

raice  la  history  has  resuOad 

<»  PKAca 

arming  pat  as 

aaa.  w*  ou<;ht  to  ptate 

I  bsttsis.  en  the  kakd 

in«kind 

crxlT  tf  Ttxm- 

to  plTtnge  tba 

deCawR  we  haw  let  the  Ros- 

*he  "fjfc;****   r-x  pea<rc.   and 

fc"  -T-'z  ic-»zi~  rurposes  as  tf 


•i-aH      -<* 


in  the  New 
Chmrh  axMl 


ta  a  Uribop 

Dr.  Matthew 

to  pray  with 

othen  of  oar  great 


of  the 


for  their 
with  God. 
I  vve  Biy  eoBeagties  in  ttiit  &NHe  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  meetings  of 

the  Pilgrimage,  partftenlarly  to  be  pi-es- 
eu:  a:  the  gathering  on  tbe  Capitol  atepa 
at  iK>on  on  Saturday,  and  to 
with  otir  visiters  in  ewer] 
to  indicate  dir  bebef  m  ar.d  support  of 
tisose  great  sioral  and  ^irltual  values 
that  have  aiadc  ajid  piLBUiid  tor  as  our 
great  Nation. 


ates  to  make 


'7-  i^-p  destre  tvr 

'  ;r  T-'v-:,!-.  '-.■:  tfce  worW  fus- 
r  r-y.  r.ss  (iraifTved  her  trun* 
rcr-aj^gresslTe,  peace- knrtag 

•.:i.  T.lT  «*iie  the  mitiattvw 

•■  — i-.-t-r  in  Ajsiwlcan  "peaca 

'  »*•  -A     ,.j  -   t  T,*"'  p. Lisaiani  of  thslr 

pr-rsz-fu-id*    veapoo. 

free    w>:rid.    icciuding   America, 

Le*  u?  say  so.  loucier  and  >cn^«r 

the  Krrr.  :-, 


BisAiWi  vr>T  irrrr  ccaei 

p<eaire    r.,  t<<?  feivuiiie  aiul  ioog 


:t  universjU  vorld 


But 
musi 

K  r-r ,. ::  ■ 

P.l•■^.^:r:-■.  TniTran.  Secretary  Achesui.  and 
Xht  Aia«r:.:.i,::i  re^Trseiiiassvea  in  the  United 
Vit'.ozjt  ciuf..  \i  seems.  lo  tne.  to  prodaUa  at 
e»ery  ;ppor',uJt:itT  tiat  ihe  Cniteid  Statea 
f&vofs  u.n:vers.v;  cisax'icamec.t  uzwicr  cScctlre 
laterL.aUijCAl  cuntroL 
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We  ought  to  ioy  that  we  would  •top  rearm- 
taf  and  would  profjeaalveir  disarm  Jurt  aa 
tmpiAlj  as  we  had  positive  and  continuing 
pfoot  tbat  RumU  and  her  satellite  nation* 
were  also  disarming  In  good  faith. 

Of  course,  this  would  require  an  elaborate 
aystera  of  international  Inspection  and  con- 
trol, eomparable  to  what  the  United  States 
propoMd  several  years  ago  In  connection  with 
atomic  control,  which  proposal  the  Ruulans 
rejected. 

Probably  there  Is  not  one  chance  In  a  thou- 
sand that  the  Russians  would  agree  to  the 
kind  of  etIcctlTC  international  control  which 
we  should.  oX  course.  Insist  upon  before  we 
stopped  rearming.  However,  If  we  kept  talk- 
ing aOnnatlvely  of  the  American  desire  for 
dlaarmament  and  peace.  It  would  greatly 
strengthen  our  position  psychologically 
throughout  the  world. 

TilE    WBONC    KINO    Or    TALK 

We  could  loe*  nothing  by  virglng  this  kind 
of  pe«oe,  becauae  it  would  be  peace  on  our 
terms.  If  Russia  conceivably  should  agree  to 
U.  N.  inspection  and  control  of  armament*, 
then  the  free  world  would  have  the  peace  It 
so  deeply  desires.  If  Russia  refused  the 
Araerlcan  oCfer.  and  kept  refusing  it,  as  she 
peobably  would,  then  the  world  would  be  r«- 
pwtadly  reminded  that  it  la  Russia  which  s 
tb*  aggressor  and  warmonger.  , 

Instead  of  talking  peace,  many  of  ovx 
American  Government  oflBelals  talk  democ- 
racy and  free  elections  and  clvU  liberties. 
Aside  from  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
a  few  countries  In  northwestern  Europ«. 
those  concepts  have  little  popular  appeal. 
Moat  people,  especially  in  the  Near  East  and 
Aala.  have  no  idea  what  the  words  even  mean. 

We  also  keep  talking  about  the  virtues  cf 
private  capttallam  and  free  enterprise.  We 
forget  that  capitalism  as  practiced  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  (again  excluding  In  some  degree 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  a  handful  of 
small  countries)  has  meant  the  exploitation 
of  the  masses  by  a  few  rich  people.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  major  country 
•where  capitalUm  haa  functioned  In  an  eco- 
nomically fluid  and  socially  mobile  society 
and  where  the  people  generally  have  bene- 
fited from  the  widespread  Increase  m  wealt'a 
which  capitalism  has  produced. 

A   NEW   LOOK   AT   ASLA 

We  also  need  to  refresh  our  memories 
•bout  Asia. 

First,  most  of  the  people  of  the  world  live 
In  Asia,  mere  people  than  In  all  the  other 
continents  combined. 

Second,  most  Asians  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  live  In  almost  Indescribable  pov- 
erty, barely  above  the  starvation  level. 

Third,  m«8t  Asians  have  colored  skins.  If 
most  Asians  have  any  Impression  about  white 
foreigners.  It  la  simply  that  jvhlte  foreigners 
have  exploited  them  in  the  past  and  pre- 
sumably warit  to  in  the  future. 

Fourth,  most  Asians  have  determined  that 
hereafter  they  will  govern  themselves.  They 
have  also  decided  that  henceforth  they  are 
going  to  follow  their  own  ideas  of  social 
Justice.  This  means,  for  example,  that  they 
will  no  longer  pay  excessive,  if  any,  rent  to 
any  landlord. 

Ouf  missionaries  taught  the  Asians  that 
their  poverty  was  not  a  God-given  ctirs«i 
which  they  tnusl  pA.s»lvely  accept.  What  Ui 
hapi^nlnR  throughout  .\sla  today  Is  In  a 
sense  a  flowering,  although  not  quite  In  the 
anticipated  form,  of  the  seeds  planted  by 
American  mlsalonaries  durltig  the  laat  ball' 
century. 

OCH   BASIC   MIST.^KE 

Of  cotirse.  Communist  agltabors,  Kremlla 
trained  In  many  Instances,  have  exploited 
the  situation  for  Rtissla's  benefit.  Our  ba- 
sic Amerlran  mistake  was  that  when  Wor'cl 
War  II  ended  we  did  not  publicly  pniclalu 
that  our  sympathies  lay  with  the  Anintis.  ai  <1 
tbat   the    United   states    was    ;u   Uc^irjvi^   ol 


ae*ln|  an  end  to  European  cokwWiHw  and 
exploitation  aa  were  the  Aslam  rhamHlTcs. 

The  average  Asian  baa  no  mora  oompre* 
henston  of  the  Ideology  of  liuxlst  cooimu- 
nlsm  than  he  has  of  the  Btuteln  theory.  Tb« 
people's  poverty  and  mUery  la  so  deep^that 
they  limply  have  concluded  tbat  any  change 
would  be  for  the  better.  CommtinlsU  are 
manipulating  the  movements  in  many  parts 
of  Asia,  but  the  Impulse  for  revototkia 
gprings  from  the  people  themselve*.  flo^ 
social  revolutions  cannot  now  be  supprMMd 
by  foreign  bayonets. 

We  have  got  to  rethink  otir  whole  policy 
toward  Asia,  juat  as  Britain  did  %fter  Britain 
finally  concluded  tbat  she  bad  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  give  India  her  freedom.  Britain 
then  moved  promptly  and  acted  gracefully. 
Today  India  has  more  good  will  toward 
Britain— her  former  niler — tban  toward  the 
United  states. 

sTXONCHOU)  nr  nrsu 

Today  India,  with  360,000,000  people,  i»  the 
last  Important  stronghold  of  democracy  In 
Asia.  We  will  be  making  a  blunder  almost 
as  calamitous  as  the  one  we  made  in  Cbina 
If  we  don't  support  the  Nehru  government  in 
India  even  though  we  may  be  irritated  over 
what  we  think  are  inconsistencies  or  weak- 
nesses in  Nehru's  attittide. 

Recently  when  Nehru  criticized  certain 
clauses  in  the  proposed  American  peace 
treaty  with  Japan,  our  Government  offlciftlt 
unoltclally  cracked  the  whip  at  India  and 
in  effect  warned  that  those  who  were  not 
with  us  were  against  tia  and  therefore  must 
be  presumed  to  be  in  the  Russian  camp. 
Such  an  attitude  U  utterly  foolish. 

Otar  Government  officials  might  also  do 
well  to  remind  themselves  that  even  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  Is  sometimes  Inlltienced 
by  domestic  political  pi  imnmm.  India,  too. 
has  its  local  problems  to  consider.  M  O0» 
who  has  talked  recently  with  Nehru  and 
other  Indian  leaders,  I  feel  certain  that 
Nehru  detests  Russian  totalitarianism.  Must 
Nehru  endorse  as  Infallible  every  position 
that  Is  taken  by  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  not  pro- 
Communist? 

If  the  United  States  Is  so  fooUsh'as  to 
undermine  Nehru's  already  weakening  n 
glma  In  India,  the  government  or  the  chaoa 
that  comes  after  it  In  the  world's  second 
most  populous  nation  may  be  far  leas  to  our 
Uking. 

World  War  IT  destroyed  the  balance  .al 
power  both  in  Europe  and  In  Asia.  In  As" 
we  m^y  in  time  achieve  a  new  equilibrium  If 
we  will  support  and  strengthen  India  an<| 
PaklBUn.  Pakistan  is  a  highly  promising 
new  nation,  of  great  potential  Importance. 

In  Europe  the  only  possible  way  that  w«i 
can  regain  aa  equilibrium  is  to  bring  abo<n 
t^c  economic  Integration  and  political  nnl-J 
flcatlon  of  Prance  and  Western  Germany^ 
The  accomplishment  of  that  should  be  glveiaj 
priority  over  everthlng  else.  i 

Creation  of  a  European  army  alo«g  tta^ 
lines  that  General  Elsenhower  has  |»opoee<| 
Is  of  paramount  Importance  in  achieving  thiaj 
unification.  The  Schuman  plan  for  the  Inj 
ternatlonal  control  and  pooling  of  coal  an(^ 
steel  is  also  essential,  and  should  be  sup-« 
ported  in  every  possible  way.  While  the 
Schuman  plan  Is  a  long  step  in  the  rlgbl 
direction,  it  Is  only  the  first  step.  We  must. 
If  we  want  to  restore  equilibrium  to  Europe 
and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  Russia'^ 
overrunning  that  continent  bring  abqut  th« 
complete  political  as  well  as  ecooomic  In4 
tegratlon  of  Pranoe  and  Western  Germany. 

ponrr  «  n  a  vral  motauM 

Probably  the  most  effective  way  to  bel|^ 
the  economically  backward  nations  of  Aal^ 
U  our  pcUnt  4  program  of  techateal  iwlef^ 
anre.  which  shows  underdeveloped  tOOBtrlef 
h  w  they  eMi  belp  themselves.  With  rels4 
tivt-ly    little   money,    provided    It   la    wisel* 
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spent,    wc    can    do    a    great    deal 
gtrmgthentng    friendship    for    the    United 
States  and  Increastog  tbe  prodoctlvttT  o^  po- 
tential allies. 

U  we  intdMlintly  ipend  for  point  4 
nlcal  aid.  ool^'  a  small  fraciton  of  tbe  ^^pf 
tbat  tbe  administration  Is  apparently  naa- 
nlng  to  spend  In  Spain,  oar  chances  of  avert- 
ing war  or  of  wlnnmg  It  If  it  comes  will  be 
lar  greater  than  any  poeelble  bcnefl^  we 
might  secure  from  he^jiinf  Ptanco.         ^ 

BUBOFMln 


I  tntetUgent  ■liirriini  n'r'  ttiinkrthat 
we  In  tbe  u£cd  Stefiee  ace  eatveiEtiy  i^Un- 
nlng  to  gpmtm  an  ciraselte  proportion  c^  our 
national  income  on  armammt.  and  arejaek- 
tng  the  Bxut^pean  countries  to  do  liketvise. 
Tbey  say  tliat  this  poUcy  will  not  ouxi  ac- 
ceierale  world-vtde  InliMton  but  mvB^^ 
social  proMems  boUt  In  Europe  and  in  tbe 
United  States  oi  America.  Soase  well-in- 
formed foreigners  beUere  that  tbe  ifhole 
world,  mduding  tbe  United  States,  «oald 
be  better  off  if  we  moderated  tbe  speed  and 
stae  of  our  rearmament  program.  They  stig- 
geet  that  If  tbe  Uttlted  atstce  spendi  for 
armament  in  tbe  next  few  yean  the  bnge 
amounts  now  scheduled.  Amertcali  eeofony 
will  have  been  hamstmng  by  Om-em^nent 
controls  and  made  anemic  by  inflation. 

Tbe  American  people  might  do  well  tofeon- 
aUcr  with  open.mlnds  some  o<  tbe  crttieisBie 
tlMt  many  RsApean  and  Asian  poUtIca  and 
InteDectoal  leaders  are  making  of  oar  cur- 
rent policies. 

It  Is  posalble  tbat  all  wisdom  doat  D(k  re- 
side in  the  United  Statce  of  Amerfrau  i 


Show  People  WMk  a  Heart 
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EXTENSION  OP  RKB4ARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  BR££N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/.TiyES 
Mondat/.  September  24.  19  SI 

Mr.  BREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  the  doors  of  Variety  Msnaf  for 
Bmotionally;  Disturbed  Children  wU^be 
opened  officially  in  Dayton.  Ohkt.  This 
type  of  hospital  is  rather  new  in  its  field 
and  has  facilities  for  caring  for  25  chil- 
dren with  emotional  disttarbances.  It  Lt 
the  hope  of  this  ho^tal  to  aid  ^eae 
children  to  become  worth-while  citi^ns. 

Variety  Manor  is  the  main  charity 
project  of  th*  Dayton  Variety  ClubTTva- 
riety  Clubs  tntematiOQal  with 
most  of  the  major  American  dtles 
with  Mexico  City,  Toronto.  Lo^ 
T<A]ro.  and  Dublin,  last  year 
grand  total  of  f2.600.0M  in  efaaril 
practically  all  of  this  for  hanclicajpped 
and  underprivileged  children.  Kinoe  the 
first  Variety  tent  was  founded  in  Utts- 
burgh  some  30  years  ago.  mere  than 
$17,000,000  has  been  spent  by  Viiriely  on 
charity.  ■ 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attentidn  of 
this  dlsttngidshed  body  to  the  follciwing 
arUcle  in  the  Dayton  Daily  Netrs  i^hieh 
gives  a  poignant  story  of  tbe  hnauil- 
tartan  work  carried  on  by  Varliity  fctafes 
International :  ' 


Wrra  a 
(»y  Bernard  J.  Loab) 
Scattered  onrer  the  Daited  Stttas  mad  C 
ada.  Msaleo.   aad    nigiand   tbat*  it« 
Variety  clubs.    Baeh  dub  is  kaswa  aa 


la   Z>aytoQ    the    etnb    m    taMm    as 
ia  ML 

J  Hi  tbe  rlubs  is  made  up  basl- 
ealty  of  ases  la  soc&e  ^iim^*  at  socv  ^osiacas 
beiC  the  iBtttiSt  is  ^lOt  cnoi 
la 


TlMre  wfli  be  faciiines  for   bospitAanng  IS 
children  at  Vanet;  Mstmt 

Tbe    be^tmiicii;   of    line   ftnt   V^^sCy 

or  Test  So.  1  ;•  Ls  cri-r«-pe*;,*d 
In  the  aftmiocn  ci  tfc«e  diy  tx-fore  ' 
15f3a  pecpje  were  poun.sg  cut  U  \ue  i 
SqujLT*  Tfaea&er  In,  F:'.iif[i.-t:. 

At  rxartly  5  o'ciock  u-.*  ^.nxLk^*!-  c:  iri* 
houmt  wen:  tnic  the  tbemter  r.une-T  H*  mnw 
a  packace  on  one  ai  the  chair*.  Sieppisj 
cy.Mt:i  to  cia.Ti.Tte  it  be  tmm  it  «i^s  t^ 
aiA-iflaced  Saby  !ten  to  tt 
pacXii*    o.s:air,iag    Sts    " 

A  ncte  pinned  to  tbe  babjns  Waeke'.  »».d 
"^■eu*  *.Ak>  case  at  asy  b^by.    Mm  WHBe  is 

I  have  eiglik  otters.    Ity  bnsSaad  is  oat  of 

I  ha*e  always  laavd  of 
hu!ic«98   &£,d   T  pray  to  Ood 
kiiua   cut   ror    Imt. 

niiiier  tttan.  as  a  calsa^kf.  the  U  ^tam  eC 
P-.nsturgl^  i 

a 


and    is    paying 
a  sn.SSO  charge  for  rctxosat- 
<ngs 

h*ji  been  apfwoeeri  by  tbe  caA> 

of  irve  Social  Ssaiitf  Ai*Bl»« 

D   c    tnr  DIvleSeo 

Qt  Obio,  the  Dtfl^OB  or 

fee  O^a,  »b»  M—lpaii  1 17 

1  Sortety  beaMs  eoanells  eha- 

ik&d     chant*bl*     aj^ncles. 


nn, 

'  realm,  some  fires,  tens, 
a  twenty. 

Jar  lKC"T  railed  dowa  or 
gitied  to  tbe  bar     Anybody  eovltf  pick  It  op 

and  wa;k  svay  vith  it.    Webodf  ever  has. 

"n^ere  s  somerhinf  else  tt^it— **'  aboot  tbia 
jar.  too.  There  sre  no  placards  flr  oUMr  Mgne 
or  Injunctions  ecaicuinf  unr^xxJT  for  any- 
tblng  Tet.  standing  there  rr.i>t«  And  even 
Irvctrospirucu*.  It  gets  a  iTT&:  deal  at  atten- 
tion from  VarleTy  Club  memtxrrs.  Ho  one  Is 
sppUuded  if  be  puu  tc  a  tX  bill  There  are 
no  wry  ur  accusinf  kx;k»  il  j::e  'alls  tc  favor 
tt  with  any  tiatlc*  at  ail. 


To  mcmben  of  ti>e  Dayton  Tent,  JBo.  tt; 
t&r  f  laas  jm  represents  li»  my  to  imtatBtari 
djkmr.  Keitiacr  the  gift  sor  the  gtver  ts  ever 
profaaeo  t>T  tiM  expectatMc  ot  public  or 
priTste  t*:ar.ka.  Tiie  giao  jar  Is  a  puwufol 
reTr.iS:der  to  Variety  members  tbat  Tbers  Is 
ne»d  IB  tae  -sairlC  for  tbes  liberality. 
:i«sft  itunr  good  vilL  ~^crazK<«.  aiid  love 
pity.  Tlie  EQcney  goes  to  Vsrtety^  beert 
ftrnrt 

l^Mfs  >s  clam  to  an  answer  aa  anytioe  will 
ever  get  wbea  ycu  put  tbe  quesuoo  *^Vby 
VarietT'"* 

Or.  the  back  cf  the  metsbership  card  wblrh 
ererr  Variety  meoiber  eamet  is  a  two-atama 
veree  trUed  "Creed  of  VanetT.- 

~t3ood  fclicwih;p  means  wben  aocounUtif 
Man's  wv^rtii  wben  hm  buty  life  ends. 
Kot  by  dor^ars  and  cents  do  wc  jodge  blm 
Bat  I9  Biosber  and  worth  of  his  frteoda. 

Tartety  dalHe  you  *•  a  tsrothcr. 
Be  loyal  tbrough  tiuck  and  through  thin. 
Uses  at  Uiw%  lartisig  fncxtdalUps 
to  asaBt  eacb  laember  Ic  " 

ao    nasEKs    menttoacd    in   this 

d  Variety.    Thu  is  sc  because 

bers  wmat  it  Uiia  wst      It  is  In 

witb    tbetr    solcsi::    tradition    of 


Ai^ttt   W  Hoa.   Htfm   EBswartk,  si 


KXlKNbLiON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOWEU  STOCKMAN 


IS  TSE  HOUSS  OP  REPKESDrrATTVlS 

M(ynda9.  Srptrmber  14.  1951 

Mr  STOCKMAN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  erterid  my  remarfc  in  the  Rac- 
oas.  I  wish  m>  b.'ve  included  a  very  tine 
speech  by  Cor^ressznan  Hmus  Elts- 
worrH.  which  wai  recorded  ioi  ute  at 
the  Jackson  County  Repubhcan  picxuc. 
July  24.  1951  The  greetings  tvousht 
to  my  fellow  Republicans  00  this  ocea- 
S30D  l>y  Mr  Eii_fwro«"H  are  very  worthy 
of  erery  thinkui^  person's  careful  con- 
sideration. Not  only  does  my  good  friend 
and  collca^xje  point  out  the  great  differ- 
ex>ce  in  a:haeTements  of  our  two  ftaeaaoat 
poliucal  parues.  but  he  cooclusiTely 
poir.:.s  out  bow  tbe  Republican  Party  in 
tbe  p^resent  day  issues  stands  for  a  free 
representative  povemment  with  freedom 
for  the  iDdividtial  It  is  recommended 
readmg  for  all  of  us  who  are  determined 
to  ma.intain  otir  way  of  life. 

Oreetings.  f  eUow  Bepubbcana;  'vcn  »>>"'^t*> 
I  cannot  be  with  you  ic  person  on  tbis 
oreaaiec  I  am  very  pleased  tri  brtag  you  a 
Trv^TOt^i  vord  of  greetlzig  an  1  a  disc  nasi nu 
of  'Jie  is*Me»  ot  the  day. 

The.**  IS  a  veii-kitovm  mod  mocb-ijBed 
forTcu.a  !iT  the  prvpiaration  of  a  talk  toy 
a  {>.epub'.icaj:i  to  a  froup  of  felkiw  Rspub- 
licaxLS.  TNc  feoerai  idea  is  to  ctmdemn  evcry- 
thiQg  done  by  our  oppositton.  tbe  Dcmo- 
cnn-ZM.  and  to  pc)uit  vitb  prkte  at  tbe  adUeve- 
cientt  ard  poiuries  of  our  owa  party.  I 
have  a  wxxtd  oi  %minunitk]n  from  wbleb 
X  couid  easily  put  together  a  talk  ahxif 
tboe*  Uutea.  I  could  give  you  facts  and 
Sgufss  to  prove  that  tlic  present  adiatala- 
tratxm  u  tbe  vmmx  outragaocisly  apend- 
tbrlft  ose  in  tbe  entire  iiistcrr  of  oar  coun- 
try. X  could  point  out  xhMi  tbe  clrtllaa 
ftioctlons  of  our  Federal  OcrsmoMBt  now 
coet  mere  than  30  times  tits  total  cost  of 
tucti  fcrvlccs  IS  yeara  sgo.     I  tblnk  I  COOld 


■^1 

'4 
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»Uy  prove  to  you  that  the  present  Demc- 
CTfkUc  admtnlitratlon  ha«  calmly  looked  the 
other  *ay  In  the  presence  of  more  tre8*on, 
graft  aiid  rorruption  than  we  have  ever  seen 
In  high  plnces  Ir.  thU  country.  I  could  teU 
you  the  itory  of  the  adminUtratlon's  diplo- 
matte  failure  In  the  Orient,  and  I  coulCl 
dwell  8t  some  length  upcjn  the  fact  tha'; 
ftlthough  we  have  appropriated  more  than 
•  100.000.000.000  for  the  national  defense  dur- 
ing the  past  S  years,  we  were  told  at  th« 
outbreak  of  the  w«r  in  Korea  that  we  were 
almost  without  armainent. 

Then  I  could  with  OMUlderable  pride  point 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress. We  hare  consistently  fought  for  econ- 
omy tn  Government  and  achieved  savings 
running  into  many  billions  when  we  con- 
trolled the  Congress  In  1947  and  1948.  That 
Congrers.  you  will  remember,  is  the  only 
Congress  since  1S32  whlrh  balanced  th« 
budget  for  two  successive  years. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  have  dons 
a  good  Job— a  provably  good  Job.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration,  particularly  during 
the  years  since  World  War  II  ended,  has  done 
a  very  bad  Job— a  provably  bad  Job. 

Such   a   discussion   would   doubtless  be   of 

•ome  political  value,  but  that  type  of  story 
Is  being  told  repeatedly  and  Is  being  un- 
folded to  you  as  you  read  and  hear  the  news 
and  comment  upon  the  events  of  the  day. 
In  my  opinion,  however.  It  is  far  more  Im- 
portant that  we  Republicans  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  present  world  conflict 
and  of   the   issues  which   now  distlagulah 

our  two  great  national  political  parties. 
Xhls  Is  no  time  for  mere  criticism.  We 
xnust  grapple  the  basic  issues  which  divide 
the  world  and  divide  otir  country. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  the  greatest 
human  conflict  ever  seen  on  this  earth.  I 
was  about  to  use  the  term  revolution,  but 
that  word  does  not  apply  since  It  means 
a  revolt  from  something.  Today's  conflict 
instead  represents  the  head-on  clash  be- 
tween two  systems  of  government. 

Throughout  all  human  hlstoi^.  individ- 
uals or  groups  of  Individuals  have  sought 
positions  of  power  over  their  fellow  human 
beings.  Throughout  all  the  ages  whenever 
such  power  has  been  achieved,  it  has  been 
abused,  and  when  unbearably  abused,  it  has 
been  overthrown.  There  have  been  oppres- 
sors with  v.^rlous  titles:  kings,  emperors,  dic- 
tators—but the  oppressed,  usually  with  great 
sacrifice  and  pam.  have  reasserted  their 
rights  and  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
Individual  has  been  restored. 

Until  our  time,  sapreme  power  of  the  few 
over  the  many,  for  example,  that  of  a  king 
over  his  subjects,  has  been  localized,  that  is, 
limited  to  certain  areas.  But  with  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  masters  of  tlie  Russian 
people  sitting  in  the  Kremlin  began  to  be- 
lieve that  their  dream  of  world  conquest 
•nd  control  might  In  fact  be  accompllahed. 

The  formuia  used  by  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist dictator^  Is  as  old  as  time.  He  merely 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  the  world  have  the  normal  human 
\irie  for  the  Improvement  of  their  lot,  so  the 
tommunlst  holds  out  hope  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  supposedly  new  political  philoso- 
phy. He  trades  heavily  upon  the  term,  "the 
people  s  government."  He  trades  on  the  uni- 
versal dream  of  something  for  nothing  with 
the  Idea  of  taking  from  those  who  have  and 
giving  to  those  who  have  not.  His  is  a 
brand  of  imperialism  of  dimensions  which 
Staggers  the  Imagination.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, nothing  new  In  the  Rtisslan  dictator's 
operation  e.xcept  Its  size.  The  formula  is 
as  old  as  the  earth  Itself.  It  enslaves  the 
p«ople  by  promising  them  benefits  and  rules 
them  when  they  have  become  slaves. 

Right  now  we  say  we  are  fighting  commu- 
nism, but  what  we  really  mean  is  that  we 
are  fighting  the  politically  imperialistic  effort 
of  the  Russian  dictator.  The  propagandized 
g'iOriM    of    communiam   only    represent    the 


little  understood  bait  uaed  to  Itire  the  people 
Into  slavery.  Briefly  stated,  commtinlam  Is  a 
theory  of  political  and  social  organization, 
the  essential  feature  of  which  is  central  gOT- 
ernment  control  of  all  human  actlrl ties/ but 
especially  of  aooaooile  activities. 

SoctBlism  is  OMrdy  ccmjnunlsm  without 
the  vulgarities  of  violence,  revolution,  and 
blood.  It  has  a  softer  doctrine,  attractive  to 
the  intelligentsia  because  of  Its  idesllsm,  but 
soctaltsm  is  essentially  the  same  as  commu- 
nism In  its  effect  so  far  as  the  liMllvldual  is 
concerned.  Socialism  reprcMnU  control  of 
the  individual  by  the  State,  robbing  him  of 
his  freedom  and  his  Individual  dignity.  Just 
as  communism  does. 

No  matter  how  t>eautlful  the  words  and 
the  logic,  either  a  Socialist  government  or  a 
Communist  government  is  government  of 
the  many  by  a  very  few  with  those,  few 
possessing  supreme  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  one  sys- 
tem of  government  which  has  actually  (nro- 
vlded  for  the  people  the  benefits  claimed  by 
the  proponents  of  socialism  and  communism 
is  a  government  such  as  ours  which  Is  actu- 
ally controlled  by  the  people  through  their 
freely  elected  representatives  and  executives. 

Contrary  to  the  loss  of  Individual  freedom  tn 
a  Socialist  or  Coimnunist  state,  individtia! 
freedom  and  dignity  is  enhanced  in  a  free, 
representative  governznent.  A  weakness  of 
our  free  system  happens  to  Ue  in  the  quality 

Which  U  Its  greatest  asset— freedom.  Un- 
fortunately, a  free  individual  is  as  free  to 
act  foolishly  as  be  Is  to  act  wisely.    So  it  la 

with  free  governments.  The  people  In  a 
free  state  are  at  liberty  to  vote  themselves 
into  bondage.  Abraham  Lincoln  recognized 
this  fact  and  stated  It  with  great  clarity  when 
he  said.  "If  destruction  be  o\ir  lot,  we  must 
ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a 
Nation  of  freemen,  we  mtut  live  through  all 
time  or  die  by  suicide." 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  Tru- 
man administration  our  great  free  country 
may  In  fact  be  beaded  for  destruction.  Many 
of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  are  now  ad- 
vocating numerous  Government  action  , 
which  while  seeming  to  be  ideallstlcally 
beneficial  for  the  people  are  In  fact  steps  to- 
ward statism,  and  if  enacted  wotild  curtail 
freedom.  The  administration  wotild  like  to 
place  the  medical  profession  of  our  country 
under  Government  control.  They  want  to 
place  the  economic  life  of  our  country,  region 
by  region,  under  complete  Federal  control 
by  means  of  the  control  and  opteratlon  of  na- 
tural resources  by  means  of  so-called  valley 
authorities.  The  administration  leans  heav- 
ily toward  the  idea  of  the  Government  own- 
ing the  very  homes  In  which  we  live.  It 
seeks  the  right  to  build  and  operate  manu- 
facturing plants.  In  fact,  the  tendency  to- 
ward socialism  of  the  Trtiman  administra- 
tion is  real  and  unmistakable. 

The  governments  of  many  of  our  allies  who 

are  supposed  to  be  fighting  with  us  against 
world  conquest  by  tbe  Kremlin  are  them- 
selves socialistic.  The  United  Kingdom  Is 
frankly  so.  France  la  leaning  heavily  in  that 
direction,  and  the  free  system  of  govertunent 
as  we  have  known  It  here  does  not  exist  tn 
fact   in  many  of  the  other  countries. 

How  then  can  these  governmeats  of  the 
so-called  free  world  carry  to  those  hundreds 
of  millions  In  the  perimeter  countries,  who 
represent  the  balance  of  power  in  world  con- 
trol, a  convincing  story  In  opposition  to  the 
religion  of  communism  as  promtilgated  by 
the  Kremlin  and  Its  satellites?  How  can  we 
sell  such  perimeter  countries  as  Korea,  China, 
Burma,  Malaya,  the  Philippines.  India.  Iran. 
Iraq,  and  other  peoples  away  from  the  idsa 
of  embracing  militant  communism  when  we 
ourselves,  as  our  version  of  the  true  and  bet- 
ter way  of  life,  offer  only  a  dilettante  brand 
of  the  same  thing:  namely,  socialism.  The 
world  is  roughly  divided  Into  three  popula- 
tion groups  with  somewhere  near  equal  popu- 
lation in  each.    The  Western  World,  or  the 


so-caUed  free  world,  has  nearly  80i).000i009 
people,  the  Kremlin  controls  nearly  tbe 
number,  and  tlie  perlmeto'.  or  undeti 
ootmtrles,  nearly  as  many. 

The  United  States  U  sdmltte<lly  Ithe 
strongest  power  In  the  free  world.  It  Is  [tlM 
leader.  Our  philosophy  of  government  and 
otir  'system  of  government  is  adjnlttedly 
successful.  We  have  something  to  sell  hot 
only  to  our  friends  and  the  neutrals.  |)ut 
ultinoately  even  to  our  present  enemies.  We 
have  something  to  sell,  that  is.  If  we  m^ln- 
tsln  our  free  nfteentiHfe  tftitm  Intact  knd 
advance  our  Ideiie  wtUi  vlffar  and  Integrny. 

The  Importance  of  the  philosopbr  ot  |tta« 
Republican  Party,  therefore,  becon.es  siar- 
tlingly  apparent.  Our  forthright  ofipostpoa 
to  soctaUam.  oarieonoaii*  of  free  fovc 
under  the  Conaimrtioii.  oar  eaneeft 
and  rlgorooi  eeOHOMiji.  ovir  InateteiK 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Inl 
are  vital  and  living  things.  They  leprceent 
oar  political  creed — the  principles  of  govern- 
ment for  which  the  Republican  Party  sta|ida. 
These  prlnctplea  are  exactly  opposite  to 
those  of  aoelallsm  or  communlsro.  Tlbey 
offer  a  genxilne  proven  way  tinder  wl>ich 
oppression     by     a     dictator     and     tils    g^ng 

cannot  exist.  How  futile  and  foijllstxi  we 
must  appear  to  the  Communist  wteld 
and  to  those  areas  which  are  jveaafitty 
the  target  at  acgresslon  by  the  OOtm 
when  we  offer  as  a  substitute,  and  as 

Of  government,  only  a  lc«  i^iuunlc' 
of  the   same   thing   the   Oommtmlst* 

advocating. 

The  trnlted  States  must  lead  tlie  ftght 
against  communiam  by  boldly  advoct.tlng;  the 
princlplea  of  free  1 1 preeentatlve  govimn^t 
with  lt«  guaranty  of  fraedom  for  tiie  lAdl- 
▼idual.  The  Hepublicaa  Party  stands  noel- 
tlvely  and  uncompromtatngty  for  tlxat  fro- 
gram.  We  can.  by  the  trltimph  of  our  set 
of  principles,  not  only  prevent  our  ^wn 
destruction  as  a  free  government,  but  1$  so 
doing  we  can  take  a  real  program  and  k^al 
poUctes  iu  opposition  to  commuolsm,  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Otir  fafliwc  to  pro- 
mote and  win  success  for  these  ideala  InTour 
own  country  will  not  only  result  In  tbe  Soai 
of  freedom  here,  but  will  inevitably  f^ire- 
cast  the  final  world  triumph  of  the  arh^rtv^rs 
in  the  Kremlin. 


Tke  Pabiic  Sbodd  Knew 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  imwams 
Oi  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEMTA 


TIVIB 


Monday,  September  24.  19S1 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pebd- 
Ing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  |uid 
Means  are  four  bills  which  would  remove 
the  secrecy  provisions  in  the  public  wel- 
fare section  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  one  of 
these  bills  should  be  reported  out  of 
committee,  for  action  by  the  House,  and 
I  believe  the  fonowin^  editorial  from  the 
Washington  iD.  C.)  Sunday  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1951.  documents  fuUy  tb« 
most  rnmpplHng  one. 

In  these  days  of  ever-increasing  gov- 
ernmental costs.  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  any  valid  reason  why  the  public  should 
not  know  how  its  money  Is  being  sptnt: 

Thi  Pttbuc  SHOtnj)  Know 

A  apeclal  session  ot  Indiana's 
has  been  called  for  this  week.     Its 
is  to  find  some  way  out  of  the 
in  which  the  State  finds  Itself  aa 
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pMbUc  reiicC 


dovB  kf  the  ninwiiMiil      Ooe  at 

Is  thai  tbe  8Ute  must  "Iprainds 
— gegaaids  waich  i— Irttt  tlM  aae  or  dis- 
closure at  teflanaatkaa  caaesratag  ^PpU- 
feC  rtfkfl  to 
vtthtbc 

tta 

and  tbe  Vtaleral  Sacorl^  Admtntstra- 
cvt  at  Mdsal  reUef 

lUcaaettx 

tlw  psvMsna  af  Vsdsnl  tali*.    A 
at 

few  there  la 
Be  Mua— u-ToiMed  toy  •  tew  relief 

tbe  mniiiMsnt  to  and  tJM 
The 


the  Loa  Angeles  Tunes  of  Fnday.  Sei>- 
tember  21.  1961: 

No  Uomm   P&ixaaooK   Watxb  C^saa 

"Tor  DC,  pnctical  reasoo  whatever" — 

In     sucti     copdemnatoTT     tertus     has     aa 

arous*<l    ct?r!STesstiir.a:    -•r-rr.m.i'zef    desc— tied 
o<  Pe-oera.;  »rin«  *tme<l  at  ti*  pri- 
ri^u  cl  sGCift  14.JU0  uwtien   in 

by  the  ccmmit- 

cttbm 
by  «l» 

S  »t«i   Att-rT>ey  OeweKal  J. 
and  expcsvd  by  tbe 


rt«r  OB  a  tn  feB  bf  a  vol*  or  « to  Ilk 
wooM  bsw  tbe  i*Kt  cC  iMviiv  ta  1 

tbe   derlslnn   on  pabUctty   for   relieC   roCa. 
Tlks  ■oasa  bos  aoc  yet  acted  on  ttiis  rtdsr. 

to  a  vote. 

Tte  Mcrwy  prtMrbiaB  h  bMid  OB 
ory  that  ttefc  la  aoae  Mrt  of 

tadMd  to  bctec  oa  tba  1 
Is  tbe  posslMItty     TlMiwgb  tt  1 
that  pQbDe  aoccas  to  Om  Mire  on  relief 
rolli  wooM  fbrtinate  tbeir  vm  for  purely 

boti!i  al 


tbat  t0  nnaal 
b  to 


Na  Hart  Fallbraak  Water  CaMt 


KZTBNBQN  OF  REMARKS 

ur 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

IH  THZ  B0081  (V  UVBKBrTATnm 

FridMf.  Sgrttmbtr  14.  19S1 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sfaonki 
like  to  direct  attHMan  of  tbe  Hoose  to 
tba 


tierause  erery 
bi  contact  with 
tfaem  has 
noosed 
of  McOrath  aad  his  lidaa   When  the 
cckrwetlTe  PaUbroca  legislatlan  gets  on  the 
oC  the  House  an4  tbe  aeoata.  and  is 
th«>rv  can  be  bo  asHbC  of  tta 


Brczice.  any  coBtuBV^Ucsi  of  Um 
ct^^nplaints  will  be  simpty  a  g.seiuii  oi  a»> 
fiance  and  a  vantoo  «a«te  of  the  taapayec^ 


Tb«  Con^Tvssznen  most  familiar  srttb  tbe 
Utuauon  fhc'xid  fxmct  a  pmtetse  troas  At- 
torney General  McOTath  to  bold  tn 

the  tHir.f  cf  fm-ih*r  cotnplatots  isstU 

p*«s  has  fxpresyed  Its  decision  m  the  matter. 
Such  a  course  is  Qe«c!«d.  In  addition,  be- 
thc  deadline  ;t;«n  defendants  In  tK^ 
•or  mm-wenzif  ^h«  suit  Is  ^toTembcr  I. 
is  a.i  exteasioR  of  tline  or  a 
■ervtrai  of  cocnp>alnts. 
of  11  IBB  wS  be  <^:>nTpiri)eid  to  hire 
or  toes  ftaCafUuc  of  their  rtr&ts  to  tbm 
eral  ©©'•emnjent. 

Oaofnm   needs  to  fet  tc<i(h  aboot  tble. 

The   committee   Itself    sayx   90   percent  oC 

tbe  defendasts  should  no:  under  any  elr- 

eaaetsnces    be   sued    and    that    there   is   no 

reason  for  then  to  be  naiBcd  ss  de- 

McQratli  and  his  und^^lings  can  be 
to  eamtarm  to  a  .Tsannnbie  and  realictle 
CraA-  They  are.  after  all.  subject  to  tba 
amborttj  Oft  the  reprcsentstlTcs  of  tlM 
iiitisii  people  who  aired  tliein. 

Tbe  PWfbrooa:  ra5e  already  Is  bad  enomb. 

It  mwt  aot  be  aiiowed  to  fet 


Wb^  the  Ftra  li 

Meaas  ta  To« 


MMtry 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKS 

OS' 

HON  ROBERT  B.  CHlPERnELD 

Ui  THX  HCUSS  OP  REPmStSn ATXVMB 

Mondat.  September  24.  2951 

Mr  CHIPERFfELD  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
a  Member  of  Congress  frt>m  the  NtDie- 
teecth  lUizKMo  District.  I  represent  botiti 
a  great  agriculairal  area  as  well  as  m- 
<twtri&I  Tt  might  be  said  to  be  tlM 
fbim-machnery  capita]  of  the  world.  A 
Mrie  proportion  of  the  people  in  my  dia- 
trlet  are  dependent  for  their  lireiibood 
on  this  ntal  industry.  When  it  jiras- 
pers  the  aties  where  the  plants  are  k>- 
cated  prosper  When  they  are  hurt, 
their  employees  suffer. 

For  example,  there  i£  not  a  dtiaen  la 
my  home  town  of  Canton,  ni..  who  doea 
not  know  that  when  the  Canton  Worfca 
of  the  International  Harvester  is  nm- 
nmg  fldl  capacity.  Canton  proEpera. 
When  wnpicyees  axe  \aid  off  and  the 
plants  shut  down,  it  seriously  affects  tbe 

entire  conaoitaiity.  The  sanM  is  true  in 
Rock  Islaiid.  Mollne.  and  East  MoUne 
wtKTC  International  Harvester.  John 
Dene.  J.  I.  Case,  and  the  MiiiDeapolis- 
fann-oQuipitent  plants  are  k>- 
artd  other  communities  similarly 
tn  my  district. 

Not  only  thore  directly  connected  with 
ttie  fam  equipment  industry  are  af- 
fected, l»it  the  ccfh&uming  public  aa  wtiL 
If  tbe  plants  are  not  permitted  to  m^nu- 
factore  the  required  amount  of  farm 
attchlnery  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
this  Naticn  needs  for  daily  life  and  for 
the  defense  eflcrt,  we  may  be  faced  with 
the  bitter  fact  of  rationing  artd  Its  ac- 
companying scarcities  we  all  $o  sadly 
remember. 

While  I  ftilly  realize  in  our  mohlUxa- 
tlon  program  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
shortaee  cf  vital  steel  for  civilian  Izxlus- 
try.  cenauatj  when  cur  food  and  fiber 
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supply  Is  almast  wholly  depenclcnt  on 
farm  marhmery  and  their  accompany- 
ing repair  parts  In  this  mpchanized  age, 
this  impcjrtunt  Industry  should  be  con- 
sidered just  as  an  e>s€ntml  part  of  our 
defense  effort  as  the  manufacture  of 
armA,  ammunition,  and  implement*  of 
war 

The  farm-machinery  Industry  actual- 
ly uses  only  3.8  percent  of  the  total  steel 
produced.  But  what  ts  happening  to  the 
farm-equipment  producers  so  far  as  steel 
allocation  is  concerned?  After  a  careful 
analysis  of  requirements  for  farm  ma- 
chinery for  next  year,  the  Agriculture 
Department  requested  690.0C0  tons  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1951  but  were  allotted 
only  528,000  tons.  If  that  level  is  con- 
tinued it  means  in  1952  they  can  only 
produce  65  percent  of  the  farm  ma- 
chinery requirements,  if  not  less. 

There  Is  a  grave  possibility  that  next 
years  allocations  will  be  even  smaller, 
in  spite  of  the  fact,  if  the  food  and  fiber 
goals  are  to  be  met.  according  to  the 
recent  Nation-wide  farm-to-farm  sur- 
vey of  the  Department,  it  will  require 
an  Increase  in  production  of  new  farm 
machinery  of  115  percent  over  1949,  and 
120  percent  over  1949  in  the  production 
of  repair  parts. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  farmers 
with  their  sons  being  drafted  and  the 
existent  man()ower  shortage  due  to  labor 
going  into  defense  plants'"  Unless  they 
can  get  the  necessary  machinery  to  pro- 
duce the  required  food  and  fiber,  they 

simply  will  not  he  able  to  meet  the  neces- 
sarj'  goals  although  willing  to  work 
longer  hours. 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  laboring 
man?  If  this  industry  does  not  receive 
a  sufficient  allocation  of  steel  to  run  full 
capacity,  men  and  women  employed  In 
those  plants  will  have  to  be  laid  off. 

I  have  already  men.ioned  what  It 
means  to  the  consumer.  The  threat  of 
scarcity  and  its  accompanying  hoarding 
and  higher  prices  is  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground, ready  to  pounce  on  eveiy  citizen 
of  this  country.  We  must  not  let  such 
a  situation  develop. 

We  have  been  bountifully  blessed  with 
good  crops  in  this  country  for  the  last 
few  years  but  some  of  our  reserves  are  at 
a  dangerously  low  level.  A  drought  year 
or  two  could  wipe  out  these  reserves. 
You  cannot  gamble  with  the  food  and 
fiber  production  required  for  our  people 
here  at  home  and  our  men  abroad.  To 
meet  our  food  and  fiber  requirements  is 
essential  not  only  for  our  defense  effort 
but  our  economy  as  well. 

Congress  is  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  set  up 
committees  to  study  this  problem  and  I 
have  repeatedly  urged  that  the  necessary 
action  be  taken.  I  have  also  called  this 
problem  to  the  attention  jsf  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Brannan,  Director  of 
the  MobilizatKon  Board.  Mr.  Wilson,  as 
well  as  National  Production  Authority 
ofiBcials.  all  of  whom  have  the  authority 
to  determine  to  whom  the  steel  produc- 
tion should  be  allocated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us,  the  con- 
sumer, the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
manuf actimn-  and  the  employee,  and  you 
my  colleagues,  should  especially  urge 
Secretary  Brannan.  of  tlie  Agriculture 


Department,  who  acts  as  the  claim  agent. 
charged  with  obtaining  sufficient  steel 
for  this  industry,  to  Immediately  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  this  problem  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

You  cannot  turn  on  and  off  production 
of  farm  machinery  like  a  water  faucet. 
It  requires  lead  time  and  planning  ahead. 
It  takes  from  9  months  to  a  year  to 
get  into  production  and  final  distribution 
of  many  farm  equipment  Items.  More* 
over.  a.s  everyone  knows.  taitaiDg  Is  Ma* 
sonaU  and  unless  necessary  farm  ma- 
chinery is  on  hand  at  the  time  needed,  a 
whole  year  may  be  lost. 

When  an  insufficient  amount  of  steel 
was  furnished  for  farm  machinery  pro- 
duction in  the  early  1940's.  we  all  re- 
member the  rationing  and  sea '■cities  that 
resulted.  We  did  not  catch  up  with  the 
machinery  requirements  until  1947. 

While  we  may  be  in  fair  shape  right 
now.  these  machines  deteriorate  and  new 
ones  will  be  required.  This  is  not  based 
on  speculation  nor  to  keep  an  industry  in 
full  production,  but  upon  the  require- 
ments as  established  by  the  Agrictilture 
Department.  Our  population  and  food 
requiiements  have  increased  sutjstan- 
tially  in  recent  years.  The  present  goal 
for  agriculture  production  is  higher  than 
any  production  level  we  have  ever  re- 
quired. It  is  approximately  44  percent 
higher  than  the  1935-39  average  produc- 
tion level.  We  should  not  let  history  re- 
peat Itself  and  have  to  bargain  under 
the  counter  for  scarce  items,  if  obtain- 
able at  all. 

I  laclude.  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  very 
pertinent  editorial  from  the  MoUne  (111.) 
Daily  Dispatch,  of  September  20.  1951, 
which  throws  much  light  on  this 
subject: 

P&sM  EQxrtPUTitT  Plants  Rzrusxi)  Enotjch 
Stxxl 

Thtre's  a  controversy  raging  In  Washington 
over  Hhe  allocation  of  ste«l  to  the  farm  Imple- 
ment industry .  Washington  being  a  multi- 
ring  Circus  of  controTcnlcB.  this  one  has  re- 
celve<l  scant  public  notice. 

But  for  the  people  in  the  Middle  West — 
and  particularly  In  the  quad-city  area — the 
issue  is  of  treme|idous  consequence. 

Here's  the  situation: 

The  National  Production  Authority,  the 
ruling  body  on  the  distribution  of  scarce  raw 
materials,  is  cutting  down  the  allocations  of 
steel  to  the  farm  equipment  Industry.  The 
allocftion  during  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  Is  673,000  tons.  The  allocation  during 
the  fiourth  quarter  is  528.000  tons.  The  re- 
duction amounts  to  about  50  percent  of  1949 
allocations. 

This  Is  being  done  despite  a  recent  detailed 
finding  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  'Tarmers  now  need  15  percent  more  new 
farm  machinery  than  they  receive  iiQ  1M9 
and  they  require  20  percent  more  repair  and 
replacement  parts  than  were  aT»Uable  to 
them  m  the  same  period." 

And.  in  another  Department  of  Agriculture 
document,  there  are  the  loUowmg  state- 
ment^ : 

••The  1951  goal  for  agricultural  production 
Is  higher  than  any  production  level  we  have 
ever  achle\ed.  It  Is  44  percent  higher  than 
the  1935-39  average  production  level  and 
4  percent  above  last  yaar's  production.  The 
gual  Wiis  determined  by  Department  of  Agri- 
culture specialists  after  intensive  study  of 
Civilian,  military,  and  export  requirement*. "• 

Food  and  Ober  are  indispensable  to  a 
strong  and  healthy  nation.    They  are  batle 


materiel  In  military  pnymtdntm.  And  1  vb 
products  are  instruments  that  win  trUvtdm 
and  promote  sound  foreign  reiatUKis. 

•  •  •  •  •> 

It  Is  obvious,  thft  is  to  all  bat  th*  Mattioal 
Production  Authority,  that  our  eoooomy  de- 
pends upon  American  agriculture. 

This  sttaatton  doesn't  make  mnch  m  oat. 
One  gowcnkflwirtal  sgi  nry  makes  a  caaij  for 
the  ezpaniAon  a(  tb»  larm  Industry  ■•  taart 
of  defense  mnhtllMliun.  and  >notti»  tghcj 
cuts  down  the  one  major  raw  material,  siecl. 
needed  for  that  expansion. 

And  this  is  going  on  at  the  tame  tlme^  tbc 
NPA  increased  tbe  allotment  of  steel  toi  th« 
automobUe  Industry  from  1.879,000  toca  In 
tJM  tbird  quarter  to  8.4«4.000  tons  tn|tlM 
Xourtn  qumrXer.  I 

Figure  that  one  out.  If  you  can. 

The  Implications  of  the  issue  to  tis  loodty 
are  obvious.  A  continuing  reduction  In  fteel 
will  mean  a  corresponding  reduction  in  em- 
ployment in  this  area.  The  old  story  ot  no 
steel,  no  jobs  is  well  known. 

Smaller  payrolls  mean  human  tDConfen- 
lence  and  suffering.  They  mean  smaller  guy- 
ing volume.    And  so  it  goes.  | 

nom  the  facts  as  we  know  them.  It  wtold 
seem  logical  fof  tb^\people  ot  the  Ifflddle  wesit 
to  make  their  voleei  heard  with  the  l^A. 
The  allocations  ^e  already  set  for  I95I„but 
allocations  for  the  first  quarter  of  }96a|  are 
not  to  be  set  imUI  October  6.  [ 

If  the  argumcmu  by  the  Departmenlk  of 
Agriculture  are  tnsulBclent  to  cooTlnee,  the 
NPA  that  steel  aUoeatkns  to  the  farm  aqtiip- 
ment  indostry  sikovdd  be  tncnastd — notjde- 
rreesed — perhaps  the  added  weight  oi  o|]in- 
lon  from  the  grass  roou  wlU  help. 

This  is  one  issue  on  which  the  tsut^en, 
labor,  and  Uutustry  shotild  be  able  to;  get 
together.    It  affects  all  of  their  llvel 


Aims  o<l  Prudples  of  Federation  of 
Americans  of  Central  and  East  Eoro> 
peaa  Descent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINQ 

or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1951    I 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Irish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  of  alms  and  pri^uxi- 
ples  which  was  issued  to  govern  thej  ac- 
tivities of  the  FederaUoQ  of  Americans 
of  Central  and  Bast  European  Desdent 
This  inspiring  document  sets  forth^the 
bads  for  future  action  on  the  pari  of 
theee  20.000.000  losral  Americans,  irtth 
emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  the  under- 
ground movements  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  a  return  to  the  population  dis- 
tribution before  Russian  conquest  ini  the 
event  these  unhappy  countries  are 
liberated.  ' 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remari^,  I 
wish  to  include  this  statement : 
BraTMuifT  or  Ann  awo  P*n«CTPLas  o#!th« 
mucaxa  or  Cnmuu.  and 
HaWHH   Aaopxn  at  thm 

BoABD  or  DouDCToas'  llBxnra.  Ausqb^  17. 

1951.  Washinctom.  O.  C. 

1.  To  exert  eTer;  effort  to  defeiMl  the  f^on- 
sUtutlca  of  the  Unttwi  Statae  ot  Ankirlea. 
prnser^e  and  prooMto  oar  ftawrtran  njy  ^ 
llfB.  Tb  engage  and  cnreiae  every  me^swo 
of  cVDrt  and  reaoorce  toward  the  de<^T» 
dtfaat  Of  Rua«lan  Conununisft  unperl^Usm 
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EXTE2iSlOS  OF  RKSlARKS 

CT 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  nXK)D 


WixAt  IS  rrmAr%.\t>»tt  slxwt 
is  aa*  turn:  be  w'%s  st  ftnt  soairwftat  at 

tn  r\ArKlli-„jt   zf- ]::i€%l  t»i3e«  ct  The 
tbit  i.*^  '»■«■•._:,     r.  to  Oecoiri*  m  t;r?«l 

V   r    -  Marsiiai;  aioc*  in  beK-jnglag  to 

$■  u^ncmn  pattern  t^w>'.  Kennaa  hsa  so 

B  -ibt^      Tije  ArsnT  c*n  aiso  boast  of 

<^  .  -        O    Ei^enbower    %  vrrf  dltfercnt 

i  .r  ij.     T*»  a  !H4r.  icrea:  *»«~iifh 

•F      r."  ".I*    ct    A    conuneui    aad 

'-'<*   p.e      Aatl  ■™«f«T«g 

—    r..-«  tKAny  Uwre 

\t!nn  itthz  Woidd  dk 

J     )cn«3r.g  the  dead. 

I^   SUMaoc.     '.'iie    detlios'ed    and   ^e- 

V     f  rresic    ixid    H.-MT7    L. 

to  wfcorr     ..  .1- ^ry  "siJi   s>e  aior*  just 

COBtam  V  -  no..' ;es      aud    Amaag    i.>»^ 

^'  Mjsz'-isH  s   m...n.hy  suc- 

J   JkfcOoy   ABd 


>r.ij  three. 

c  aad  ut 

a  a  oew  a<Mt- 

In  'wheae 

menace  of  Nasi 

conquest   was    first 

TUak  how.  wbcn 

cbaUea^ 

tbrtat- 

and  en- 

tfete  metvAc*.  too. 


did 

as  Xht  efaosier.  trents 

with    the    p<^wer 

as    tkelr    strength 

80  lone  aa  ti^e  Aiaen- 

so  long  as 

caa  ftui  met  vvnts  of 

tti  wlQ,  what  k  cbeaf)  and  squalixl  &:  IxMne. 

is  IfeaaaMaiag  an*  dHk  abroajd.  wiu  tie 

In 


Iron  cnrtaina 


the 
«r  granite  diancter  and 
If  his   political 
wiaa.  tte  fact 

wh«T  he  quotes  Oibtan'k 
gmki  BfTaatine  fraeral. 
imperfections  icw<»d  from  the  conta»te 
hu  umes:  bis  ^tues  were  his  own." 

In  ttke  case  t^lCar^hMM.  fea  kad  bean  forased 
in  tbe  rigid  ai:tipv.Ut»:aI  tEidttlan  oC  the  old 


IW  THE  BOOSB  OT  RBFRSISE-VTATTVES 

24.  tS5t 

MURRAY    of    Tennessee.       llr. 
.  aoder  unanimou  -  con**nt  to  re- 
CKtend  mr  remark?.  I  include  an 
enti*  -  i    V!ake  Newspapers  Pay 
Way,"  H^-'OL^htd  m  the  Clevelaaad 
crfCferehind.  Ohio.  Fndav.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1161: 

AFias  Pat  Thcs  Wat 
is  new  rannmi::  more  than 
expirnat^.      Tbe 
bill   r«uii>47  poBSal 
ti^iO  000  000  to  thte 
?eara. 
right  afrer  iht  House  refused  to  booa: 
rates  to  an  adequate  level,  it  voted  to 
tbe   par   of    p>wt.Ai    empioyees.      Tins  !■ 
but    It    w.l!    add    6<?me   *25O.0Oaj0O0 
Ui  the  Post  Oiace  budfirei. 
result     .\n£ual  deficit  oi  ircmnd  MSO.- 
iDstead  of  »dO0.O00.0CX} 
Ifa  IiXe   tbe   mountain   climbfr   wlio  slid 
back   two  steps   for   rrery  one   he  took   ap- 
ward.     He  wuund  up  In  a  hole. 

est  b«n€  of  o;rntentiioc  La  the  poatal- 
ta«a  btU  Is  the  chari;e  fur  second-daM  wmiL 
T^'.At  s  newsrwpers  and  maga&nes.  With 
them,  tbe  postAl  service  has  been  ronniay 
up  :ts  biggest  deactt — mure  than  •300,0004100 
i&  year. 


J 


y 
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Plnt-ciua  m»»l  and  air  mall  pay  th«>iT  way. 
but  no  other  clastwH  The  low  r.ite  for  news- 
pApers  knd  mAgastoea  amounts  to  a  Qove.  n- 
ment  AUb«U)r-  Moat  of  ihem  complain  con- 
•tantly  alsout  Oovemment  spending 

H«rv'a  a  legitimate  place  tu  knock  cjff  some 

Of  that  ipeiultng 
Th«  Pwt  OfBce  Dt'Pftrtment  aak*d  for  an 

Increao*  at  100  percent  in  sorond-class  rate*. 
Tbe  Tlniian  conxmlttee  proposed  a  60  percent 
lucreaa*.  spread  over  3  year*.  The  House  cut 
Uite  to  ao  percent. 

Bwn  Um  8enkt«  has  dragged  lt«  heels  on 
an  VdequAt*  poatal  rate  program  The  Sen- 
ate btu  proposM  to  add  $tO0,CxX).0OO  to  the 
defMU'tment's  income  But  the  Senate,  toe. 
ralaea  newspaper  mailing  rates  only  80  per- 
cent over  3  fears,  although  it  proposet  to 
bike  magazine  rates  60  percent. 

£)«cond-clasfl  mall,  and  all  other  cUmm  of 
mall,  should  pay  their  own  freight — and  on 
an  even  basis  for  all  tiaera. 

Some  publishers  have  been  lobbying 
against  higher  postnl  rates. 

But  a  lot  of  papers — including  this  one. 
over  a  long  period — want  no  part  of  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy 

We  like  the  attitude  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Colfax  (La  )  Chronicle  In  reply  to  In- 
vitations to  protest  higher  second-class 
rat«8.  this  publisher  wrote:  'Ain't  gonna 
do  It." 

"We  don't  think  everybody's  tax  money 
ahould  be  uaed  to  mall  our  newspaper.  "  he 
aald. 

That  goes  for  this  newspaper,  too. 


West  Bitter  HnTea  for  Red  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foUowinB;  article  by  Michael 
L.  Hoffman,  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  19,  1951: 

Wbst  Brrroi  Haven  ro»  Hkd  Refugees — Many 
JAU.ED  Like  Common  Criminals  After 
Esc.vpc  From  Communist  Countries — 
UNrrto  STATES  Policy  Is  Confusing — 
TauiTMENT  DirrEas  According  to  Local - 
ITT— L<.»ss  or  UsEfUL  New  Element  Is 
Deplored 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
Geneva.  September  13  —If  a  person  has  the 
nerve,  stamina,  and  luck  to  escape  across  the 
Czechoslovaltlan  border  Into  United  States 
occupied  Germany,  he  stands  a  better  than 
a-to-1  chance  of  being  jailed  promptly  like 
a  common  criminal. 

Aloug  the  length  of  the  Iron  curtain. 
Where  It  crosses  Europe,  it  is  only  In  the  rel- 
atively mlniscule  area  of  Trieste  that  United 
States  authorities  take  direct  responsibility 
for  receiving  refugees  and  trying  to  help 
them  on  their  often  rough  Introduction  to 
what  they  have  bven  told  Is  the  free  west. 
And  In  Trieste,  whether  for  lack  of  fuiids, 
epace.  or  outlets,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  refugees  face  nothing  better  than  the 
prospect  of  long  months  in  a  crowded  camp 
from  which  no  one  can  show  them  the  road 
to  freedom. 

Elsev^'here.  once  the  refugee  has  spent  a 
varying  length  of  time  m  a  Cierman  or  Aus- 
trian Jail,  he  must  clear  himaeU  of  the  crimi- 
nal charge  of  crossing  the  frontier  illegally. 
If  he  Is  lucky,  he  may  be  able  to  annmuni- 
eate  with  the  Internntloiial  Refugee  Orcani- 
ntlon,   in  which  cai>e.   t:   he  is  luckier  stiXX. 


he  nxay  be   found  eligible  (or  reactUement 
over«ea* 

Then  starts  the  long  wait  for  rlsas.  trans- 
port, and  sponsors  In  the  receiving  country. 
Only  a  few  of  the  new  refugee*  ever  register 
with  the  IRO.  which  la  going  out  of  buelneaa 
iu  a  few  months. 

HOT  crmilO  KVCH  HIL? 

After  many  months  o'  pious  pronounce- 
ments that  "no  one  seeking  political  asylttm 
is  refused  protection  by  the  United  State*," 
repeated  warnings  of  the  danger*  Inherent 
in  this  situation  by  responsible  officials  and 
sincere  efforts  of  United  States  authorities  In 
Europe  >.o  get  a  sensible  policy  established, 
the  treatment  of  the  new  refugees  froqn,' 
communism  Is  confused  and  contradictorr/ 
They  are  not  getting  much  help.  / 

Theoretically,  the  'Dnlted  States  Ootern- 
ment  has  retained  Jurisdiction  over  illegal 
border -crossers  who  claim  to  be  political  ref>- 
uge  -  There  are  such  persons  who  are 
criminals  by  western  as  well  as  Coa»munlst 
Btandatds— tMev*«8.  murderers,  black  market- 
ers, and  the  like.  Nobody  worries  much  If 
these  persons  are  left  to  the  mercies  of  Ger- 
man or  Austrian  cotirt*.  But  some  pro- 
cedure must  be  in  force  to  weed  them  out 
from  the  genuine  political  refugees. 

Because  every  person  who  crosses  the  fron- 
tier of  the  west  clandestinely  is  a  lawbreaker, 
all  who  escape  get  treatment  more  consistent 
with  the  presumption  that  they  are  crlm- 
luals  than  with  the  presumption  that  they 
art  pt^l  il  refugees.  Pew  of  them  are  guilty 
of  anything  more  than  crossing  a  frontier 
that,  on  the  Commtmlst  side,  has  become 
nr.ore  llk«»  the  no  man's  land  between  two 
opposing  enemy  lines  than  the  frontier  of  a 
civilized  nation  supposedly  at  peace  wltli  Its 
neighbors. 

The  fact  that,  technically,  they  are  law- 
breakers ha.-*  been  permitted  to  dominate  the 
procedure  Instead  of  t-iie  {x>Utically  more 
slgnlGcant  facta  that  they  are  Invaluable 
sources  of  tnfornatlon,  bitter  enemies  of 
communism  and.  in  molft  cases,  valuable 
workers,  technicians,  or  farmers  who  wotild 
do  credit  as  immigrants  to  any  weatam 
nation. 

DirrcRKNT  ?aocavua  aaaiD 

A  receut  private  survey  of  the  procedtue 
in  nine  German  sections  along  the  frontier 
revealed  that  United  States  ofDcials  respcHi- 
slble  for  the  treatment  of  refugees  were  fol- 
lowing different  procedures  in  each  locality. 
These  officials  all  were  imder  the  United 
States  High  Conunlssloner  for  Germany. 
Among  United  States  occupied  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Trieste  there  never  has  been  any 
consistrncy  of  principle  or  practice  In  the 
treatment  of  refugees. 

In  one  district,  a  United  States  Judge  was 
sentencing  every  Illegal  bor(*cr  croaser  t*  15- 
to  30-day  Jail  terms.  He  was  following  the 
letter  of  the  United  States  law  for  the  aone. 
which  made  border  crossing  Illegal.  In  an- 
other locality,  the  United  States  resident 
ofScer  examined  every  new  arrival,  and  sect 
him  to  the  nearest  court.  Many  border- 
crossers  are  kept  in  common  Jails  for  several 
days  beifore  trial. 

In  another  locality  most  of  the  lew  refu- 
gees are  turned  over  promptly  to  Oennan 
authorities  despite  nominal  United  States 
responsibility  for  such  cases.  Some  of  them 
subsequently  get  bearings  before  the  United 
States  resident  officer,  who  may  release  them, 
set  ball  fur  their  release,  or  send  them  to 
a  German  Jail  to  await  further  prooeaslng. 
Refugees  seldom  have  money  for  bail. 

Amid  this  conftiskm  of  practices,  both 
Army  Oounter-Intelllgence  and  Military  In- 
telligence Service,  separate  organlsattona 
that  often  compete  or  work  at  croae-purpoaee. 
try  t<.>  get  what  Information  they  uan  out  oC 

the  new  arrivals,  aud  someumea  keep  tbam 
in  Jail  fur  weeks  for  quesMonlng.  The  stand- 
ards of  most  of  these  JaUa  are  low.  The 
United  States  takes  no  r— ponitMllty  for  tbe 
health  or  care  of  the  new  arrivals,  who  are 


f 


^row<led  in  wltb  trampa.  procUtutes.  and  U^ 
(lay's  jxaul  of  frwi-"^  crtmlnals 

TOTAL  amUX  KVOW 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  reft 
are  altering  acroaa  tbe  barlMd  wire  simI  mli^ 
Studded  frcwtler  of  communiam.  facln«  ttfs 
farMl.   Hbtady  li  NtpiMMiM*  for  fladtng 
b  DoiMikl  Kinfiley.  DIraelar  GiiMnl  of  tlf* 

Intsmatkmai     Refugee    Organfatkm.    wHo 

consUt;entlj    has    warned    Wea 
^ents  of  the  existence   and   i 
^he  eacaped-ref ugee  proMem.  probably  Is  ^ 
ti  ^oor<  poclUoD  as  anyone  to  ertlmate 
Bow.     Mr.  Klngsley  gives  this  estimate 
the  last  4  months:  ^^ 

For  Oermany.  Austria,  and  TMcata.  tJ3iO 
to  1.400  a  month:  fcr  Greece,  900  a  montb  t 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  tbc  refuge^ 
register  with  IRO.  and  many  never  stxfv 
kip  at  the  check  paints  besaoee  tbey  kn<i» 
St  usually  means  Jail-  That  tbe  number 
Who  are  mlased  In  Oermany.  for  Instance.  ^ 
substantial  la  suggested  by  the  fact  that  as 
lar  west  aa  Belgium,  three  penrau  on  in 
average  day  register  with  the  IRO  wttboiit 
having  tjeen  in  contact  previously  with  a^y 
ofBclai  German  or  Allied  body. 

Becatise  tbc  tr«*taa«it  they  recdve  i 
enootirages  them  to  make  themeelsea 
to  western  authorities,  much  Tahtable  In- 
telligence data  tindoubtedly  la  lost. 
who  are  arrested,  cur  who  present 
voitintarlly.  according  to  reaponsUrta  UnttM 
States  oOcUls.  are  easily  tbe  best  source  pf 
Information  about  conditkma  behind  the 
iron  curtain— better  than  all  tbe  United 
States  embaaslea. 

This  correspondent  has  Just  examined  i  a 
file  of  30  Interviews  with  new  arrivals.  They 
contain  Information  ranging  from  the  aike 
land  armed  strength  of  the  undecgraod 
am^  of  deserters  that  is  growing  In  Poland 
to  detailed  accounts  of  the  ptir^te  Uvea  ;cxf 
Rumanian  Communist  b oases. 

Prom  this  raw  saaitcrlal.  not  only  the  Vojfee 
of  America,  but  aQ  of  the  armed  serrlas 
draw  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  knowleiHB 
needed  in  the  battle  to  keep  reatetance  to 
communism  alive  in  the  suppressed  peop^ 
around  Russia's  rim. 

The  ftlee  also  contain  inniunerable  ctirioiu 

points  about  life  under  ^commtmlsm.     fhr 

instance,  gasoline  in  Btunanla  Is  reported  to 

be  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  wh^le 

la  pound  of  coffee  costs  nearly  half  of  the 

)  average  worker's  monthly  salary.      •  ' 

However,  once  the  refuge*  haa  been  tapwid 
for  his  contribution  to  the  West's  knowlecKe 
of  his  homeland,  be  is  told,  flgtiratlvely  a&l 
sometimes  litotOly.  thst  the  West  haa  |io 
ftirther  ii^terest  tn  him.  In  the  last  year, 
the  IRG  bM  tieen  authoctoMl  to  eceept  t|M 
new  refugeea  for  reeetttameat.  But  ttve 
standartls  for  immigrants  are  severe  in  au 
countries.  In  most,  they  are  set  by  naUcti- 
allty  laws  that  exclude  most  central  Kubo- 
I  peans.  or  by  economic  considerations  U|at 
I  restrict  entry  to  sklUed  wcsfcsia  of  a  few 
professions, 

In  the  absence  of  an  tntemational  reset- 
tlement   profram.    the    refugees    are    Ifft 
:  stranded — once  they  get  out  of  Jail — in  thdee 
'  sections  of  Western  and  central  Europe  that 
already  have  too  many  people,  too  little  wqrfc 
and  too  many  problems. 

Plans  are  under  rnnsiilnTafton  fcr  a  lar^ 
scale  migration  proggrana  for  Wsater 
that,  by  rtfltvlng  Um  poptilatkm 
would  mak»  atieuriitlon  of  the 
ler.  But  these  plans  do  not  cnvteige  a  di- 
rect attack  on  the  refugee  prohlenfas  suiih. 
So  far.  they  have  tKt  acquired  the  substi^i- 
tlal  nnandal  backing  that  their 
tatlon  would  require. 


"4 


itfufnam 


TOCN«    tttM 

only  tbc  hardy  can 
Of  9Kt| 
Iba  most  faaqussfUy 
alia  OTpeesesd  by  these  young 
tag  the  first  boors  of  sojourn  In  tbe 
to  Join   the   United  Slutas  Aruiy   and 


West 
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two  to  ih*  wr 'k!  msrtHsf 


lir.  dM  not  9mum  a 

becaose  tiae 
tolrt  a>e 


arc 

of 


snlfBT  wt  iKudwc    Used  tai  fertflten 


Bf  iUdi  cootroi 
r.  it 


tai  fer- 


-  -     *> ' 


jUd  and  at  the 
food  aemikLble  to   iimiiiibm  ii   at 


trani  sdH  of  its  dealt  to 
pose  of  aotfiD-  at  kast  until  the  needs 
of  AoMrteaa  taimoa  arc  owt    It 


axMl 

of  it 


lat  OB  into 
>t  is  «p  (o  (tern  to  fct  OS  out 


Experta6««  af  S«lfm 


IffM  Prwit  Rates  &tkft  T^aa  l»4«'s 


ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  ac'W\ 
Hi  TIB  ■WJOB  or  BSFRSSOrrATTVBB 

Mondag,  September  24.  ifSi 

Mr.  JBMBf.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
DepsutiMnl^  acthai  to  export  one-Aftii 
cf  oar  snifar.  vliicti  Is  an  csBcatla]  tn- 

ffTcdicsit  of  fertmaers.  Jeopsudiaes  tbe 

food  aqpulies  of , 

to  tlse  Dmaitiamt  of  Acri- 


EAIKWMOW  or  RE\L\RKS 

cr 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  n^ncsTivaxia 
D«  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEnMRaSIl 
Monday.  Septamber  24.  1951 

Mr.     nXKDD     Mr 
leaTe  to  es.eod  my  retnaikB  la  tha 
on.  I  tndDde  the  foDowinc  artide  taken 
from  tbe  Mew  Tack  Times  for 
13.  1S61.    catitSed    'ISSt 
Than  1940  s." 


«e  IsciwtrKs  wlucb  fai«ed  tc  «h<7W 

:  ■- t-    ':.u    ^    lis:    i^uT.   .z    '^Mi 
-^i^r.-    j-:..c  t.-.~~i^  A-r,»  .ain^  and 


-^KTSfs:   ^iae   a:i"«t   strtk- 

:r  »*c»  cf  retttTs  trvn 

---r  T»-.  -■«„  fj^-a  ;7j 

'.r^.e5     i  ,«    :  _    \~   perceal; 
f      :•*  •*    •..;     2S-7    percent; 

2".  3  per-<rt  and  petro 
i  i  '  •_  Hi  p«fcrv"eaL 
---■-■  .**  si...  »'ui«  »  hJ^her  peeta 
^---f^t^  ::  :>4C.  were,  dairy 
■_;  ^_--u:*^  i„-,.i  cnfurkeri.  wocA 
-■..^„  '.:r:ot<fU:n:  ssd  Jell  base. 
.■*•!  .--rvxl'jfts,  scar  c>e»Binf  an4 
renia-*at.:.-iv  tires  acd  yaner  tubes. 
Ajb<-$'...«  a^-l  siucellAiuotas  aoo- 
:  --..  ;r->i\>c-.5,  t:i»t  run 
i  .  :.-  r...:i:^  mi.l%.  primary 
:•:.:.-.-....  .  jcre.-rv'-ia  znetais,  tia 
•:.■;•-  ■.:•*■.!.-»  t::4^:::»  and  tar- 
t  i..-. .-  .--.--*  Ei»ch;r.es  *r<d  oertees, 
-:■.'•-'- -:.erT  eq-j-pme-t  mnd  sup- 
er r  v«>uele  equipment. 
ill  ^zTTTauB  cacrixaa 
:icu~ :-.*:■  '.hi*,  sh-rwed  s  decline 
1^4-  •.:  1S60  erre  dsirr  prod- 
:es.  ci£«rs.  p'^ux  ?nsiofcing  and 
•o*>a<Tr>  and  tHS<-uit*  sid  craeacn. 
In  the  c  Trrj-.-oc  of  1»4»  aad  1990  proOt 
-^.'.n  '^'  r:..-»=-  f.-'Ttir^t  Increases  were  shown 
...  .-  ^..  «r..-r.  r.-se  frcan  6i  :c  i8.ja  petceet. 
the  eaacs  revere  ..  r  ;:a  decax^  from  IMS  to 
lasa:  asatc^es  :r;rc  fS  to  IT  F*r««t.  aad 
:!res  Ana  tubes,  tr^zn.  9  to  17  I  pericent. 

In  16  Of  the  ird^istrtes  tbe  larfe  cocMrenia 
(tte  tear  largen  m  each  inc^uitrj)  tended 
toahOV  a  Mgber  profit  rate  c^.Irt^.f  the  19(7- 
tlME   the  rraaller   rorpGratlaBS  In 
These   are  giediUB>-ili»  J  aad 
the    d^^li::ct:T    nnaner-s3as 


^.« 


16  vere:  dairy  products.  blacUta 
aad  crackerv.  cQrsJetTes.  dgarv  llnoleaa 
axkd  feit  bai«e.  paper  and  allied  |aodMcta> 
tnrfwtTial  checotcals,  raron.  Msap.  tires  aad 
kt  r.:&ss  aad  {;lsiseware.  tin  cans  and 
rare  oSc**  a;^  r:arc  marhlnes  aiMl 
theCrlcai  siachinerr  ecjolpmrat  aad 
aaxor  viehiclet  and  naotor 


lor  ahoal »  pareeat  of  ( 
ptodULttoD.  HiiM  year  fertiliser 
«n  be  fSMM  tons  short  of  fMimear 
needs  because  not  — *""i»i  sidtor  Is  OTail- 
able  after  exports. 

De«ite  this  exitieai  need  fcr  salfar 
in  the  IMIsd  Stalaa.  the  State  Depart- 

bas  given  tbe  BritJab  aaost  of  tbe 
on  where  It  vU!  go. 
The  United  States 

.  5.0M.Mt  tons  of  sniftir  a : 

toe  m  peresBt  of  tbe 
vartfuaopplr.  Other eoaBtrieaaan pro- 
dooa  Chafer  own  sulfur,  bat  tbcgr  do  ooa 
da  It  tesaaas  they  can  bnsr  It  cheapwr 
fnsBiH^  Tb  satis^r  this  foreign  dema.id 


R^Tcs  Rkkm  Tbajt  IMG'S — De- 
em QoATtM.  Zk\  am  Cost.  Oklt  S  Oct 
cr  25  IvTTWTErr^  Fvn  to  Show  iMcasasa— 
ALSO  ExrCEB  l»4d  FicLaa — FTC  Ravoar 
Src^^  E^4.i!nvcB  or  Tasrsa  Coasramxa  Now 
Lr^crtc  SwiiTee  Ork 

^i^irxcT.x,  Aufost  U — Despite  hlfbcr 
aaaa  ta  aB  tart  S  o«t 


Piuflt  ra^s  durtzig  the  postvrar  years 
ed  to  be  tugho-  ix.  the  »maf.€r  than  la  the 
large  corporations  in  six  Ind'jstrles.  as  foi- 
kma:  bread,  vool  carpeu  and  rufEs.  pctrolcoaa 
ron^aces  s'.eel  vcrks  and  roU- 
terirous  xnetaia.  ert^iscs  i 


SO 


viD  be  gone  In  less  than  20  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  produetion. 

In  the  face  of  tbtm  facis,  our  Siate 
Department  set  up  the  IniematiomJ 
Materials  Conference  Committee  on  Sul- 
far  last  March  and  made  a  million  ions 

at  oar  sulfur  aialMtale  to  It  Co 


The  report  is  the 
slon's  fwies.  each 
pcBtwar  rates  cf  return,  a^ter  taxea, 
than  500  corpors'ions  m  36  narrowly  <l»- 
ftned  and  hoccc^necus  oulu  ulactsrlng  In- 
dustries. 

nrrr  wicurr  or  tcth  *aErrs 

The  c«jr.hi:ied  asrets  of  the  industr.es  cov- 
ered by  the   «tudy  acccui-.led  In   19<0  tcz   50 

percent    cf   the   tptjil   assets   of   all   nuuiulac- 


xc  ssmmnrruTSOM  ti 

In  \ht  renrjuinlne  Uidu-'tn«  there 
cle«.r  <!:5;prea:iat;oTi  dicing  the  pos'i 
rtod  besweea  pro&  rates  cS  the  lar^   rnes 
parues  and  ihosi!  ox  the  smaller  carporaSlaiBS. 

Com  pa  "lag  the  ie^-el  o:  protfitabillty  sa  be- 
twnn  the  prevar  and  poc^twar  pnlods.  the 
report  said ;  ~  \a  cut.«tAndtng  rhtfartcrfaUS 
o(  the  industTKfi  sxtxiied  ts  the  cootinaattoa 
into  the  pes':  war  period  of  the  relatlomtotp 
vhich  existed  between  the  lartest  and  the 
sraalier  ccmpaiiies  durtruc  the  prewar  pcrtod. 
n  the  larxe  ccrporaocns  vere  more  profltahle 
than  the  smaller  ones  in  the  <>rewar  pcrtod 
cuntlcued  to  be  mere  rnroatabie  in  the 
period,  and  U  the  reTeiae  was  tme 
tn  the  prewar  penotl  it  eontlcited  to  be  tme 
la  the  latter  pertvx!.*' 

In  rpnr  industries  the  relationship  wtildt 
la  tbe  p.'eaair  period  was  reveraed  la 
of  the  \»ixe  corporations.  Tlkey  were 
dalnr  pmdiK-ta.  rarun.  cSice  and  ntore  ma- 
chines and  derice«.  motor  Tehicies  axMl  C(|Ut|>- 
mert. 

Thwe  were  only  two  Industries,  wool  esr- 
pets  &Qd  rues  and  petroleum  reftnlnc.  t& 
which    the    smaller    corpcrationo 

prcJMatle  In  the  prewar  year,  bat 
itacte  la  the  poe.var  period. 


II 
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ScolVEye  View  of  TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TENNowrc 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFHEVTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtcmb'-r  24.  1951 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ever 
Interesting  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
f*^  uv.  and  in  this  spirit,  under  unani- 
mou.s  con.s^nt.  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
temlx?r  18,  last.  Lssue  of  the  Nashville 
Tenne.siiean  entitled  "Scof.s-Eye  View  of 
TVA" 

This  article  deals  with  the  views  of  a 
vlaitor  from  Scotland  to  our  great  Ten- 
nensee  Valley  region  and  to  the  TVA.  It 
is  a  Rreat  tribute  to  the  TV^A.  but  more 
than  that  it  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  de- 
termination and  industry  and  spirit  of 
the  people  of  our  section.  We  of  the 
Tenne-ssee  Valley  region  are  gratified 
that  the  virtues  which  we  ourselves  take 
pride  in  posset..sing  should  thus  be  recog- 
ruzed  by  a  visitor  from  foreign  shores. 
I  highly  recommend  this  article  which 
follows: 

8coT'8-:Sns  Virw  or  TVA 

LMt  those  (if  us  who  live  rtght  tn  the 
h««rt  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ever 
forget  Just  how  impressive  its  accomplL&h- 
xnents  h..ve  been,  it  Is  always  a  profitable 
experience  to  bear  what  visiters  to  the  TVA 
region  have  to  say. 

In  this  respect,  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing commentJU-les  that  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention recently  la  an  article  In  the  Kdin- 
burg,  Scotland.  Evening  News  by  Mr.  William 
Ballanttne.  who  visited  the  TV'A  a.Tea  In  an 
American  tour  during  the  summer. 

"Looking  back  on  the  days  I  have  spent 
In  Tennessee  Valley."  says  this  Sco:ch  news- 
paperman. 'T  think  I  have  been  more  Im- 
presood  by  the  spirit  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  induced 
among  the  people  of  the  valley  than  the 
actual  entflneerlng  achievements  that  He  to 
their  credit.  After  18  years  farmeis.  Indus- 
trialists, work  people  and  Journalists  speak 
of  these  men  with  something  approaching 
hero  worship." 

Going  back  to  the  time  the  TVA  was  set 
up  Mr.  Ballantlne  recalls  that  "people  were 
streaming  cut  of  the  area  In  the  hundreds 
In  search  of  work.  The  small  farms  were 
finished.  The  towns  in  the  valley  were  fast 
losing  whatever  industry  they  possessed. 
Throughout  America  this  area  was  being 
written  off." 

Even  the  establishment  of  the  TVA.  he 
points  out,  was-  greeted  with  doubt  and  dls- 
lliusionmeat.  There  simply  was  no  confl- 
dence  thtit  the  Federal  Government,  through 
this  fledgling  organization,  could  do  what  the 
people  had  been  uiiable  to  do  on  their  own. 

But  lortunAtely.  Mr.  Ballantme  tells  his 
readers  m  Scotland,  TVA  went  to  work  on 
the  st>und  principle  that  'if  the  valley  was 
to  be  saved,  it  would  have  to  t)e  saved  by 
the  people  themselves,  using  all  their  ex- 
perience and  knowleuae  with  the  ncT  tools 
which  TVA  was  making  available  '" 

The  result  of  all  this,  as  Mr  Ballantlne 
Interprets  it,  was  that  the  residents  of  the 
TVA  region  made  full  use  of  the  new  power 
and  advice  which  was  made  available,  started 
believing  In  themselves  again,  attra'^ted 
many  new  liidustries  and  brought  prosperity 
bock  to  their  fields. 

Putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  pic- 
ture as  he  saw  it,  the  sicotti^h  observer  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 


"It  has  been  a  bcsrt«ala[f  sopMtenes  to 
have  lived  for  dyys  witb  tb»  amb  of  TVA 
and  caught  something  of  their  great  en« 
thuslasm  for  the  Job  they  are  doing,  to  tuve 
met  and  talked  wtth  groups  of  fanneTs  from 
one  cod  at  the  valley  to  the  oUmt.  and  seen 
the  fiae  thing  that  they  are  tdMgtng  to  Itfe 
In  a  one*  alaaoM  derelic:  land,  and  to  have 
caught  somthhag  of  the  spirit  of  tb«  lead- 
ers of  Industry  In  towns  no  bigger  thaH 
Inverness  and  Oban  who  are  building  a  new 
prosperity  for  themselves." 

Applying  what  be  found  here  to  bis  own 
country,  Mr.  BaHantine  niggaaU  tbat  the 
people  of  the  htfhlaiMb  might  weO  taka 
heart  from  the  eipertaf  at  the  psoiile  d 
the  Tennessee  VaUcy. 

And  we — these  rery  people  of  tbe  Tennes- 
see Valley — might  also  find  new  eneoorage- 
ment  in  this  reminder  from  abroad  that  ttaa 
transformation  right  here  In  oar  midst  Is  a 
source  of  admiration  throughout  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXXlfBTI.TAWlS 

IN  THE  ROt7SK  OV  RSPRSSEMTAITW 

Monday,  September  24,  19S1 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I 
include  the  following  article  taken  from  i 
the  Times  Leader,  the  Evening  News. 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  entitled  "Polish  Al- 
liance Pledge": 

POUSH  AlXIAHCK  PLaSCB 

In  pledging  their  lives  and  assets  in  de- 
fense of  the  American  flag  in  tbe  event  of 
a  Communist  onslaught,  district  7  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  representing  SSjBOO 
Americans  of  PoUsb  extraction  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  set  an  excellent  example  fen* 
fellow  countrymen. 

While  meml)ers  of  the  alliance  are  nat- 
ul-ally  Interested  In  tbe  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, their  chief  concern  Is  (or  the  pras- 
enratlon  of  tbs  American  way  of  life.  Tbe 
organdzation  was  founded  with  the  Idea  of 
making  stanch  Americans  out  of  Polish  im- 
migrants as  speedily  as  possible.  With  a 
membership  of  more  than  >00,000  and  switi 
In  excess  of  $60,000,000.  It  Is  tbe  largest  or- 
ganization of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  Its 
president  Is  Charles  BoamaFek.  a  WUkes- 
Barre  native,  who  maintains  headqtaarters  tn 
Chicago. 

Affairs  of  the  alliance  are  now  largely  In 
the  hands  of  the  second  generation.  But  tbe 
determination  of  the  founder*  to 
United  States  citizenship,  liberty, 
and  the  public  welfare  rsaali 
other  things,  the  organiiatlOB  wiaintttM  mi 
college  at  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

America  owes  a  great  debt  to  tba  Follslk 
National  Alliance  and  similar  o 
for  paving  the  way  for  tbo  ssetmllstkm  at 
newcomers.  Without  tbtir  pmgnma*  tbm 
process  of  America&Mag  tiMat 
the  population  wvniOA  take  centartea  Instead 
of  one  generation.  This  t>  an  achievement 
that  is  not  fully  api»Tciated  by  tbe 

The  role  of  tbe  PoIUh  National 
Is  far  more  Important  than  tbe  average 
because  of  its  slae  and  the  influwfB  It 
through  the  Polish  AmMlcan  Ooogreas 
turned  to  the  alllanoe  for  leadership.  The 
action  of  district  7  In  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion by  unanimous  vote  typUlss  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Amartoa  as  wall  as 
to  the  country  itself. 


Ill 


Ho  Factual  Basis  for  RnnoTaT  of  Pacific 
hmtkwtsi  Mamamm  PUnti 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  REVKT  M.  JACKSON 

Mondajf.  September  24.  1951    * 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  WaditegtoiL 
Spemker.  I  am  UMtimAtm  berevtth  a  j 
ter  aetst  to  tbe  Bonarable  Charles 
aon.  Director,  Ofltee  of  Defense 
satlon.  today,  sigaed  Iqr  wrmbeia 
Pacific  Northwest 
tkm.  relative  to  a  profxiaal  to  mam 
li^  almmuum  pot  Itnea  fw— the 
west  to  other  aecttons  of  the 
SUtes.  Tbe  letter  eacpimina  in 
wtaj  the  proposal  is  cooqiietelj 
able.  Since  draftiiK  the  letter  I 
been  advised  that  the  Defense 
Power  Administratioa  was  nev 
suited  regarding  this  proposal  li 
fogmed  that  bad  they  been 
they  would  have  adriaed  that 
power  sbmtage  generally 
the  United  States.  In  short,  that 
is  no  place  to  move  tbe  plants 
power  would  be  araflaUe  in  «'?"~Hr^ 
at  this  time.  I  am  wan  that  whet  an 
tbe  facta  are  made  avaBatde  to  Mr. 
Wilson  this  proposal  will  be  ahanrto  led. 

Tbe  letter  follows: 

SsFimsaa  33.  ISal. 
Bon.  Chaslb  K.  WiLsoir.  I 

Director,  Ofiee  of  Defenae  XTobOiai^fcm. 
WatKiniiton..  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Wniimi:  We  deitre  to 
you  at  tbe  tarUest  poHlble  ttma  to 
a  aaatter  of  utmost;  ImporUnce.    Befii 
mwtliig  we  woiQld  apfwectete  yoar  cSa 
tentlon  to  tbe  contents  at  ttJa  letter. 
We  are  <lecply  eooeemed  wttb  yow 
geaUoii  that  it  may  be  ncenaary  to 
ototing  alwninnm  poUlDcafroa 
NtetbwiBBt  to  other  areaa.     This 
bas  created  a  great  deal  at  tvxar  acd 
farioa  tn  t>»  pacific  WOrtbaeH.     Tbe    tirar 
lesttlu  Crtan  tbe  possibility  at  losing  aa  tn- 
dvHtry  important  to  tbe  eeoooaay  »m 
oonfMitai  laMdts  Iran  lack  of 
as  to  tbs  —oUrea  hefalad  sbA  a 

Wbllo   we  are  romiHilrwt   that  yoi 
desire  Is  to  inn  ease  prodQctkm  at  atni 
and  do  what  Is  best  for  tbe  deCsosi! 
you  should  know  tbat  other  motiv<s  ^vc 
ascrllMd  to  your  proposaL     Ecrfara 
of  them. 
Tbls  Is  ai 
1.  To  pra 

ttam  eoaifac  Into  tbe 
a  coapeUtur  to  any 
tbe  Big  Three  productions. 

3.  Tt>  prevent  one  of  tbe  praacnt  lag 
ducers   trom   "»^*t«TT*^g   a   eoBttaooes 
of  power  for 
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4.  To  retard  or  halt 
ment  at  hydroelectric 
Padfle  northwest. 

8.  Tto  create  tbe 
not,  and  never  wUI  be,' 
SorthwBst    for 
aiSBiinum  industry. 

Wa  have  no 
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HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

W  TKE  BCKSSX  CF  R£PB£SS3rTATIWIB 

.¥.-^.£rj    Sertf^iKr  24,  1951 

Vfr  PIOOD    Mr  Spemker  under  leav« 

to  extend  siy  reniart*  :n  tise  Racoaa.  I 
incfsde  xtie  'cBcnaf  Oracle  takco  from 
tbe  CZuisssar  Scienoe  Moaitcf  of  Asgait 
I.  :S6I.  ectitied  -Kareain  IH  Wind  and 
^be  Maruxs." 

MtsszyiSTzs.  — K.:sTA  Lu  becxi  \J^  Itartaa 
ODcp»  ia..  T I  '.jii^^.  u  Si.'Sije  mJtstary  capcrts 
see   .'       :'.    •■'estj'   a^o     'Uia    el;'«e    1 1  tiiiiiiaiasi 

tied  .-.  -4  1.  :  :r  'b*  u^e  ci  eccs^^;.  as  tts 
Star  «.^<  r<i!'^::-are!:l.  :'U  rv-acucm  were  akeurbad. 
iL-r.z.'t  I- ^i.:.^zz.  «-ks  cu;  w  'Jut  vaaMfeta^ 
P>.«i^;  W^i.  'Jie  cacJiic.  coaa^Kxwed  tn 
a^^y^  Korea.  tt>e  cKxjm  «-*•  u^i^^tsi^  u>  seaoBfeie  a 
..    ._...     -.;rr=:sf^^  ^T!»jtcc  Asd  tbe  ckoeesS 
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me  €~  n».: .:". ".  .E    c"". ".  Kr*i 

IS  per'c*:.:    c:    .  ur    t^:*:,i 


lie  TV    ::    .;■.    :*M 

MJStC  l.-e  HATticT  DMsm.  vUle  aci« 

pr.xj-urtjcjc  beloe*  1966  issizrt^  t,t.A:  tt_a  ^:<>~. 
letE  erj;  nci  «jr*i3.  ;*ce  -js  Fur:lj*r.  i.*-.«re 
t»  rxrw  tjefjre  Vat  Ccafress  &  prcfKwa;  to 
eccjftrsjTt  40Q.  COC'  k-iicwana  j:  «t*»iE  c»p*cny 
iz.  t^-t  Kcrtis-vest.  «£uic.&  wvm^d  sarure  .»&•«>• 
iase    fLTCiiaiT    al    nJ:.    exis\xzjf   »n«3    'prcjccted 

>ion.i:m«s:      >Cad8.     UJCl'Jtdiag     «^;rr:ir.TiTT-._      bj 

IJtH. 


r:<lki   -.^■e   Mik.i.ae  Oxps.  u  a  rmiabaad 
fer-:'..ce     AZ^:i   cijicfr*3Niit;.x:a^    pi&i&s   fcave   pn>- 

c-n.s<-::  :..   -.r^e  'pc&z.:  witefie  si  Resect  s 
!L~:z     zt-^:-i.^i    A    'IOC' -OCO-snaa    corps    will 

.i V  ■■*•.;     -^:jz*t    »!.«      laoudiE^    a 

Jii,4jr-r.«    i:.-    kr-=.      Siac»c;T«-.   iJae    octlook  la 
c.t.ic    "        .:'-.'.  --.li:^^   'J^*  azfzxasndeact  a(  the 

V-"  -.  r.-    :.:..-:    Chjes:*   q£   Staff  or   aa  a 

c  .7..s-_,:j-:. ■   :..    .:. 

Fw  t2-_i    -xjjcTed,  pcaision.  tbe 
are  tbaciLr-'.^.   xz-d  '.zie  ccuAtrr  t*.  t< 
bs   tta    'xcces' Ul-t...    djui^fierz'^st    dsys 
tfi^pMl   '::.f    :.  — —  ir^.:::    truce    is 
■■■d  for   ..  :  xv-^  txB^nOieti  Uanoe  Corps 

Is  wman  •■■  z-z-  izjim  ever. 

tbe    liLxruiea    prcTec    t^Q 

IB  Korea.  In  :h*»  the  rublwatlaB  at  a 
abica  '.-hAntrt^tietf  tbe  Ifarmas  ait 
KsTT*)  pc^jce  force.  piay>M!  a  ^Msaarable 
Etvc  fX3ch  s  cakor-upoB-a-time  erttle 
«g  tt«  Uprises.  GezMCTs:  o£  t^M  Army 
liacArtb.ar.  hecamrie  an  antaat 
backief  Kcrca.  saad  General  MacArlbwr  to 
c£«  lljknse  gczcrsl.  vctiid  ooee  and  for  aU 
tcJjMtJj  the  corps'  poatttoc  m  tbe 
xaUi'wAry  «cr-.ictixre.  If  tlOm 
ccrrec-.,  tbe  ccnxctry  gatas  us 
•ecanty. 

Whst  bSTs  tbe  MariaeB  dacte  bi  Karaa  to 
achiCTs  tbJa? 
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I.  The  Inchcjii  iaridinsf.  From  a  Mant  12 
monthi'  ixpr^piTtlve,  thU  altnrwt  linpfxwilbi* 
I*at  hKi  K;»;n«-(1  th«  r*pufatlf»n  of  bcltiK  the 
t>\ii%t.nnii.:.,i  ;in)phU;iinu«  aA»auU  of  cntlltKry 
blator.  A  month  nflcr  the  MarlnM  Undrd 
and  i;«pturpd  s*oui.  the  Uownful!  and  d*- 
>n  of  the  North  KorfHi*  Army  w«re 
%fam.r.  Kuj  falr-mtnded  obaerver  who 
iHW  studied  ihU  op«ra:iun  wtli  agree  thnt 
tya\y  the  Marines  with  their  hHckground.  ex- 
p.eftenc*.  and  dny-by-day  training  rotild  have 
brotight  U  (1.7.  Amphlbloun  *a  fare  u 
•pecUllz^d  work  far  which  only  the  Marsnts 
Mid  the  Niuy  are  preparn-d 

%.  The  now-rloasic  HunKnam  evacuation. 
or  a*  the  Marines  call  It.  'the  attack  toward 
the  •«»  ■  Outnumbered  10  to  1,  Isolated 
for  10  aays.  the  Martne  division  fought  Ita 
way  out  of  a  Chinese  trap  to  freedom,  bring- 
ing all  of  ita  equiptr.  Mit  with  It.  If  any 
battle  proTed  that  the  avera«e  American  can 
be  trained  to  br  a  superb  soldier,  that  battle 
did. 

3.  The  Marines'  8pe€tall2ed  version  of  close 
»lr  support.  Flying  from  two  small  N»Ty 
•J«ep''  aircraft  rarrle.'s,  the  Marines  demon- 
strated techniques  of  using  airplanes  for 
ground  fighting  which  proved  far  superior  to 
the  Air  Force  fiyxtem.  The  Marine  airmen 
were  themselves  experienced  ground  fighters, 
and  undei stood  the  problems  and  Language  of 
the  fojjt  soldier  Secondly,  their  planes  and 
weapons  were  designed  for  the  task.  Na- 
I>ftlm.  the  Jellied  gasoline  tire  bomb,  was  their 
speolrtlty  and  was  used  with  consummate 
success  m  Korea 

4.  The  Individual  marine  In  Kcwea,  he 
used  four  weajxiiis  aimi«t  forgotten  In  the 
1951  fog  of  atomic  "Icuda  and  Jet  smoke: 
his  rifle,  his  hand  grenade,  his  bayonet — and 
hU  intelligence.  Well-trained.  well-led. 
well -equipped,  the  leathernecks'  consistently 
ex~elient  performance  in  Korea  reawakened 
the  American  people  to  the  need  and  use- 
fulness of  this  elite  organization. 

We  have  talked  with  many  marines  and 
naval  officers,  all  of  them  battle-tested  oflJ- 
cers.  Tne  consensus  is  that  a  larger  but  still 
Tolunteer  Marine  corpm.  protected  by  law, 
with  the  commandant  seated  as  a  conaultant 
to  the  JCS,  is  a  wise  move  Pew  of  them, 
however,  wish  to  see  the  corps  divorced  and 
given  autonomy  from  the  Navy,  The  corps 
Is  inextricably  Joined  with  the  Navy,  and  If 
their  unique  abilities  are  to  be  maintained. 
It  must  remain  as  part  of  the  Navy. 

No  credence  is  given  to  the  Idea  that  an 
expanded  corps  ulll  constitute  a  second  army. 
The  specialized  Marines,  say  the  experts,  will 
be  the  ever-ready  fire  brigade  ready  for  In- 
stant service  anywhere  the  Navy  takes  them. 
If  another  perimeter  war  breaks  out  in  Iran 
or  Ind(x-hlna.  Denmark  or  the  Dardanelles, 
ss  It  did  in  Korea,  ai  least  two  divisions  of 
marines  will  be  on  the  spot  and  landed  to 
protect  American  interests  until  the  Army 
&rrl%es. 

Recently  military  writers  have  repeated  the 
theme  that  militarily.  Korea  has  been  worth 
while.  In  the  case  of  the  Marines,  this  over- 
gllb  statement  Is  even  more  true.  There 
mlcht  have  been  no  victory  In  Korea  with- 
out the  Marines,  and  there  might  have  been 
no  Marines  without  Korea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WiCKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1951 

Ur.   WICKERSHAM.     Mr.   Speaker. 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
».  I  include  the  foUowins  address 


given  before  the  EngmcfTirig  and  Human 
Affairs  Conference  at  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Bicentennial  Conference.  Prince- 
ton. N,  J  ,  October  2,  1946; 

Ditvin.oPMRMT  or  N,«TxnuL  Rnotmca:  Tm 
Coming  Tkch.nolocical  RsvoLorioif  on  TB> 
Land 

(By  H  K  Bennett,  Chief.  8oU  Conscrvstion 
Serrtce.  U.  8,  Oepsrtxnent  at  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.  C. ) 

Productive  land  Is  unlike  any  other  nat- 
ural resource.  It  Is  characterized  by  the  ele- 
ment of  life  placed  by  nature  In  the  tbln 
mantle  at  fruitful  soil  occurlng  oter  a  lim- 
ited pxntton  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  Is  this 
llfe-produclng  quality  that  makes  some  lands 
prcxlucttve.  and  it  Is  the  absence  of  this 
quality  that  makes  some  barren. 

Productive  land  is  further  differentiated 
from  other  natural  resources  In  that  It  must 
be  maintained  and  used  simultaneously;  that 
Is.  it  must  be  kept  Intact  while  In  use.  All 
other  natural  resources,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, must  be  taken  from  the  earth — 
separated  from  it — In  order  to  be  used  bj 
man.  The  exceptions  are  certain  forms  of 
wildlife  and  those  natural  areas  which,  be- 
cause of  their  esthetic  values,  are  kept  in 
tLelr  original  state. 

Productive  land  Is  much  more  limited  than 
commonly  has  been  supposed.  It  occurs  only 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  only  on 
part  of  this  surface.  It  Is  not  permanent. 
Once  the  fertile  topeoil  Ls  wa&hed  or  blown 
away,  it  cannot  be  restored  or  replaced  In 
any  practical  way  for  generations.  And  what 
is  left — sulMoll — usually  Is  far  less  produc- 
tive, or  sterile,  and  less  stable.  There  are 
no  undiscovered  reeorres  of  productive  land 
of  any  substantial  area. 

We  cannot  dig  deeper  Into  the  earth  and 
find  new  productive  soli.  We  cannot  pump 
it  from  wells,  plant  It  with  seeds,  or  dig  It 
from  mines.  We  must  keep  what  we  have  or 
do  without.  Assorted  residues  of  sand  and 
gravel  left  stranded  along  streamways  are  of 
small  value. 

Productive  land  la  Ihe  only  natural  re- 
source without  which  we  cannot  live.  We 
are  conrpletely  dependent  on  It  for  the  food 
we  eat.  except  fish.  We  also  depend  on  It  for 
a  very  large  share  of  our  clothing  and  shelter. 
We  cannot  get  enough  to  feed  oxirselves  or 
provide  our  clothing  from  the  oceans.  On 
any  large  scale,  hydroponics  would  be  ut- 
terly Impractical.  We  might  conceivably 
turn  sometime  to  some  form  of  synthetic 
food,  as  pills,  plus  a  roughage:  biil  this  ap- 
pears to  t>e  a  fantastic  extreme,  still  far  away. 
and  likely,  if  it  ever  comes.  It  will  be  de- 
cidedly unpopular. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  for  |wo- 
tectlng  productive  land.  Year  after  year. 
for  generations,  man  has  been  steadily  en- 
gaged in  ruining  millions  and  millions  of 
acres  of  this  basic  resource.  Every  hard  rain 
falling  on  unprotected,  cultivated,  or  over- 
grazed sloping  land  washes  additional  tons  of 
soil  downsJope,  downstream.  Into  the  rivers, 
reservoirs,  and  oceans.  There  is  no  prac- 
tical way  of  tirlngis^  this  back.  And  every 
hard  wind,  blowing  across  bare,  dry  soil, 
whether  sloping  or  level,  adds  to  the  damage. 
Wind  lifts  the  flne  soil  particles  into  the  air 
and  often  develops  huge  dust  storms  that 
destructively  scatter  the  substance  of  the 
land.  What  Is  left  behind,  frequently,  is  in- 
fertile, shifting  sand  that  smothers  out  vege- 
tation on  neighboring  good  land. 

When  the  world  was  younger  and  our  popu- 
lation much  smaller,  we  could,  perhaps, 
stand  such  waste,  but  that  time  Is  past. 
It  is  not  defeatism  to  say  that  the  world  to 
fast  maturing  and  must  fflsanma  now  a  ma- 
ture responsibility  for  it*  rsaomcse.  It  ts 
not  limiting  the  horizons  of  tiM  tuture  to 
■ay  that  land  exploitation  mxmi  flop.  It  It 
«imply  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  self- 
preservatioD.  Besides  saving  soli  and  water^ 
the  two  go  together — soil  conservation  results 


in  jDCTcased  ytalds  par  men.   U  la 
and  ciMapsr  to  fans  <m  the  cowtour 
unand  down  liilL 

ly.  throoglMst  our  world,  tbcre  are  left 

land,  the  ym^mtUUt  at  a 
oihrttkA  IB  oaif  fair  to  mXtim  SooMaCtt 
Is  boor.  Tat  wo  mmt  ecmnt  on  an  of  It  to 
(•da  pofOlaMoii  rrportod  to  be  in  eseess  ct 
2X  OOjCOOjOOO.  and  stfll  iBfrsasing 

rbe  United  States  Is  saoMWbat  better  aO, 
f  rfm  tbo  otandpntot  of  prodnettvo 


good  land  la  taai 
in  recorded  blatory.  wo  had  the 

!  Of  an  unpraeedentod  svpply  to 
w^    Row  we  bav«  Itttto  BMorgin  l^t.  bat 
w^  still  have  enough  prodttctlve  land  if  we 

oC  It.    Wo  cannot  hope  to 
tain  cm  preoent  standard  of  Urtng  If  wo 
miist  more:  eventually.  If  the 
tttnue,  the  Katloo  would 


iMw  are  aboat  460.0004)00  acrea  ai  really 
gopd.  high-class  cropland  left  in  the  United 
This  Includes.  In  addition  to  that 
in  crops,  about  lOdJOOOJOtM  aersa  that 
drainage.  Irrigation,  clearing,  or  other 
sta.    All  but  about  704)00A10  of 

5M  4«0.C00,000  acres  of  high-grade  land  Is 
)ect  to  eroaioa  if  it  Is  not  protactod.  Wo 
e  no  reason  for  coaplaeence. 

Pur  record  shows  that  we  iiave  mined,  for 
fi^ther  practical  ctiltlvation.  about  o&e-CLfth 
of|Our  original  area  at  tUlabia  land.  A  third 
of  what  remalna  has  alrdady  been  badly  dam. 
a^Bd.  another  third  U  highly  Tulnerahic. 
tOB  erosion  proceas  is  still  going  on. 

pow  did  we  get  into  this 
Wfiy  was  this  allowed  to  happen?  Why 
dliin't  you  hear  about  it  sooner?  There  art 
a  bumber  at  reasons,  but  probably  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  main  ones: 

^irst,  we  began  losing  land  to  eroskm  wImb 
thie  world  was  stUl  yotms-  Thoao  wore  tbo 
days  when  there  was  always  more  land — a 
mat  deal  more-!~)itst  over  the  hill  or  acroM 
tlae  ocean.  People  came  to  regard  land  as 
limitleas  and  Ineahaustllde.  This  deoeptlva 
Id^a  persisted  as  time  went  by.  and  It 
probably  not  imtU  the  United  Statae 
settled  aU  the  way  to  the  PacllV:  eoMt  that 
poople  began  to  have  any  real  doubts  about 
thie  myth  of  land  plenty. 

Eecond.  the  apparent  abundance  of  good! 
laiid  for  so  many  generatlaas  gave  rise  to  a 
earless  and  prodigal  attitude.  There 
nothing  of  any  compiling  ttatorw  to  cai 
landowner  to  take  care  of  his  land  or  hava 
cc  ncem  atmut  maintaining  Its  productivity. 
Vi  w  land  somewhere  could  almost  always  bo 
h4d. 

Third.   In   modem  times,  the  liiailin  at 
thpught  and  nations — and  nearly  everybody 
elte — too  often  have  had  little  or  no 
rledge   or   understanding   of    the 
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ley  have  been  trained  in  law.  finance.  ]rtil- 
lo^ophy,    administration,    military 
economics.   educatSoo.  or  soaae   Held 
than   agricultura.  and  especially  that  part 
of  agriculture  havtng  to  do  with  main 
of  the  base,  meaning  the  land.     With  fow 
exreptions  they  have  had  neither  the 
tlie  nor  the  training  to  look  at  Xtut 
scipe   arcund   ttiein   and   undantand 
was  happening.     The  ancient  and 
legged  myth  of  land  ptenty 
th^ra   too.   throu^  ttM 
cebted  as  truth. 

Fourth,  too  much  of  the  land  tradltlaoelly 
hip  l)een  In  the  haaAs  off  the  uatuaorad 
the  inept.  In  very  recent  yean  and  In  a 
f  e«r  countries,  this  gituatloo  has  been 
Int.  fortoaataly.  for  the  better 
ov^  most  at  the  vrortd.  land  ia  stm 
tiM  by  aaen  with  little  spcdattasd  a 
qxiate  training  for  the  Job.  ^Too  many 
uafcrs  have  operated  on  a  trial-and-antr 
ai|d  hava  been  Influeneod  pradontnaatty  fef 
hdblts  handed  down  tresn  the 
8ol>d  or  bad.  Sooke  bav*  paaeed  grewter  f  attb 
in.  suosrattttan  than  la  yVmre.    JJnOia  the 


>.^«Sfc^ 


for 


lo 


f^Bctors  are  o>r&,binlag  tc  speed  up  the  appQ- 
vettem  at  lei  lim  Ccigr  to  *iim  \msifA     mram  the 

of  the  iiMiiv-xf'ual  and  *^wr  Itetson 

the  devitopcsent  akod  spptlcatlni  at  n^\ 

rT'x£«cc  ztfciuMAcj^j  tthe  tool 

cC  aaS^ooBaarfastac  tcuti^cs  t .   ts  pood  busa- 

ta  frrstei  ri^los  and  gjsam 

f'.r   xiic   capital   mxaA  labcr 

It    &:.«itttmtna'    or    tm- 

sarrc«rth  mna  seif-caAclcscy 

ad  T.A'.'XiT.      It  protabiy  can 

h^  tbae  potentttl  f— t^^^  o( 

*.zie  per-»cre.  per-fama.  and 

T  '.1  '.  '--xi  kad  Sber. 

car.  ^rywiOit  the 

■ai  irrmg 

t2:e  Larojt^er  and 

wtijct  »:•  Jrecfoetiity 

»,i.d  w»r 

Bd  otlKT   rrasoR*.  the 

;«<ctir.„ ;  ;o^—  -^  certatn  to 

-.*    »„r.d.   e:t£i«T   vadtmtarlly  or  by 

?-■  -.-.*>  Te-AT  1S06  this  wortd  Journey 

*...  z*  **;,;  .Kjvfcr.€«d     By  that  vear 

.  !t  ■"  ,::  ;;.»'■■*  accr:.c-pliat>*d  changes 

:'*---    ■  j.:.'AiriiritjLiit    to    s    i««i^(|^  \^\ 

-i^-,    -xt-jC^cirt  land  wfli  have 

:»r'or  tzi  iLatbtjaal  and  later- 

'^:i-.orji       In    all    probability 

wcj;_ii  r-i-e  &*«-ii   better  IstematlotHU 

il  vre  b,»d  worited  togvflier  BKire 
zr.t'i.i-i  oi  keepizig  land  prodiao- 


^e  a.;Cr:cii::u7^  areas  at  the 

re  oiv«r*zfi«d,   there  Will  b» 

izs.  the  acreatca 

Id  -.reea 

produciio-    will   be 

In    mill^oELs    oif    communities 

vorid.  •otTiiig  In  large  totaik- 

d'JSkruit   proeicaos  ag 

bomjiii  nutrtt:!oo  now 

at  food  prxlaeed  on 

nts  at  piaBt  nutrl- 

be  fj««ter  tban  that 

which    has   been 

by  eft»fc3si,  wttfc  every- 

:  available  elementa 

and  ma>ar,  ail  that 

auod  everything 

seoded  lAnd  around  tha 

r  that  aaalnutntAon 

'  ao  w''.C'espre*d  ^ 

d  land  uKi  water  reaourees 

as  by  dr&zna^e  or  omgrntlan. 

prkmartiy  by  factual,  tech- 

its  at  land  ase  and  i&md  main- 

by  p»— uUunal.  opkxtt- 


xii-A'.  u  u,  easier  on 

n  '.o  'ariB  actxeding 

stian<ta.rcis    than    to    toLkrw 

fitted   \j>  tiM  lazid. 

for  ex3iinple,  are  required 

OD  tii*  lend,  on  the 

«p  and  A>wc  siopcxs  az^  there 

tj  ■"':  eriasic*!;.  now  runnicg 

teir  iiM4  COO  OOC  a  year  la  the 

wiLi  oe  ifcarpiy  cut. 

ar  expett  peattasaatx: 

wiB  be  forred  aC  U^ 

that  the  psutpec- 

tm  fMure  vUi  be  required 

that  he  IS  q'.taiified  by  traln- 

expcnence  to  taXe  cc  the  truBtee>- 

afe^  of  a  ptece  ai  productive  land. 

Most  taqiorTAr.t.  man  mill  have  learned  the 
true  value  of  h'^  raasx  precious  oatoral  re* 
TrAgx^llT.  tJirO'Ugh«>ut  hittocy,  the 
Jama  be«n  th«'  raoez  negilected. 
>  Ob  ttiLs  ;ob  of  saXeifuardixai  the  laad.  titK?^>- 
cards  c^  r&rmers.  m  addttK3Q  to  ' 
State,  and  Fedesai  agenc^ea. 
pushing  ahead  with  the 
vidua:  sc  e&fihged  u  a  pan  of  the  biBHl  Jah, 
I  th^ck,.  m  eagi^Menrmt  and  ht 
ever  uoaertaJUMt  anywtiere. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RJEMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  mHNSTLVAlllA 

Dl  THK  BOUSI  OF  RKPRESlNTAIIVSa 

Monday.  September  24.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfcs  in  the  R«c- 
o«D.  I  wlah  to  include  a  resolutson  on 
William  N.  Oatis.  which  was  adopted 
by  Wilkes-Barre  Aerie.  No  352.  of  the 
Praternal  Order  of  Eagles  on  September 
11.  1951. 

I  further  wish  to  state  that  a  similar 
resolution  was  adopte^i  by  Haxleton 
Aerie.  No  193.  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  on  September  4.  1951. 

The  resolution  follows 

RwoLt-now  OH  Wn-iJAM  N  0*ti» 

Whereas  WlUiam  N  Oatls,  A«iiclfttM 
Press  bureau  chief  In  Prague.  Osechoelovakla. 
a  frrf  newtprperman  who  wa«  performing 
h.s  duties  arcordtng  to  the  stamiards  and 
crltcna  of  the  free  pren.^  of  the  world,  was 
brutally  snatched  and  Imprisoned  by  the 
Gomin unlit  Ouvernment  of  Czechoslovakia 
without  explanation;  and 

Whcreaa  Mr  Oatla  was  arrested  and  held 
in  detention  without  accesf  to  friend.  Km- 
baasy  reprcsentatlre,  or  trusted  legal  coun- 
*tl.   and 

Whereaa  he  waa  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
cuaed  of  '•Inalaliug  on  obtAlulng  accurate, 
correct,  and  verlflcd  Infcrmation,"  which  la 
the  deflnitlcn  of  the  woiSt  of  a  free  press,  and 

Whereaa  he  was  forced  into  adml&sion  of 
espionage  because  of  his  repi>rter  s  Insunct 
fur  presenting  the  lactual  rather  than  the 
fictional;  and 

Whereaa  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  '0  years  of  Imprisonment  by  a  trial  which 
was  untvertMUJy  condemned  by  all  free  na- 
tions as  an  outrageous  'kangaroo  court," 
completely  bereft  of  tlw  principles  of  Jurtice 
ftud  the  dignity  of  ttoe  human  being;  and 

Wnereaa   by   Its   action,   the   Communist- 
dominated    C»ech    Government    showed    Its 
scorn  for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  Infor 
mauou   and   Its  hatred  for  our   free   world; 
and 

Whereaa  representaUvea  of  the  Soviet  News 
Agency  Tass  have  the  free  rtin  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend )M-«S8  conferences  at  our  national  seat 
of  Government,  at  which  often  much  cfl- 
the-recc«d  Information  Is  discussed:  Now, 
therefore.  b«  It 

JtetoU'ed.  That  WUkes-Barre  Aerie  No.  353 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Bagles  urges  the 
Federal  Go>'ernment  and  its  agencies  to  be 
u&ceaaing  In  tu  efforts  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  Mr.  Oatla  by  honorable  means,  and  we 
also  offer  oxur  support  aiKl  the  vitality  of 
our  nvemberahlp  to  the  executives  of  the 
Associated  Press  In  their  campaign  to  siecure 
tb«  releaae  of  Mr  OatU  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  to  the  free 
paofdes  of  the  world:   and  b«  it  further 

Rewotvea.  Tliat  Aert*  No.  S53  of  the  Prater- 
ixaX  Order  of  Kajgles  urges  the  Federal  Oov- 
Mrnment  to  bar  tbe  correapondenta  from  the 
8ovt«t  N«w«  Agency  Taas  as  well  as  all  satel- 
lite twikm  oorrcspondenta  from  ofBcial  Gov- 
cmme&t  pnas  conlerenoe*  where  vital  In- 
fomuittoa  m*7  b*  rsvealed  untu  the  reieaas* 
Off  Mr.  Oatla  baa  b««n  secured. 

AOOfAtA  thta  lltb  day  of  Septamber  1991. 
8Rn  J.  OaioicK. 

AtlMt:  WortAy  President. 

JOKM  T.  CoaaiOAif. 

Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVE8 

Thursday.  September  13,  1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  month  the  uxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  having  iheir  eanunga 
transferred  to  foreign  nations  by  the 
Truman  administration.  Inflation  is  on 
the  march — an  income  tax  without 
exemptiorvs.  It  i.s  a  creeping  system  of 
confiscation.  Not  a  .«;ounrt  and  logical 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  Tru-xian  ad- 
ministration to  stop  this  menace.  All 
that  the  adrmni.stralion  is  dmng  >»  U> 
pour  ga.soline  on  the  fire,  and  tteD  rcfose 
to  use  the  fire  department. 

Und:r  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  Paul  O.  Peiers'  article  Ex- 
penditures for  2  Months  of  Fiscal  1952 
for  Foreign  Aid  and  Mutual  Defense  Ex- 
ceed STIO.OOO.OCO  V/iih  Big  Spending  Yet 
To  Come: 
ExpirNDTTi-UEs  PO«  2  Months  orFiacai.  1958 

FOR    FOEX3GK    AlD    kKD   MtTTJAl-  DVUiEa  MX- 

CEZD  #710,000,000  WrrH  Btc  Sjxwmwg  Trr 
TO  Come 

Careful  examination  of  the  Daily  TreasiuTr 
Statement  for  September  17. 1951.  shows  that 
expenditures    for    the    International   obliga- 
tions and   adventures  of  the   United   States 
for  the  first  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1063 
were  In  excess  o:  $710,000,000.     The  support 
of   the   President  s  point   4  programs   alone 
cost  our  taxpayers,  as   shown  by  the  table 
following,  over  $4,500,000,000, 
£xpenditt*re.t  from  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President    for    xnternational-decelopment 
expert  je 
(Exp^rndlturea    July    1.    1951,    through    Aug. 
31,    1951) 

Agriculture    Department $388,013.75 

Commerce    Department 142.767.48 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent  - 12.434  10 

Federal    Security    Agency 145.000.97 

Interior  Department 300,838.13 

Labor    Department 39,051.15 

State    Department 3.716,401.01 

Other  departmenta 1.300.24 

Total  for  point  4 4.  656,  rJ5.  73 

Economic  aid  to  Korea  was  distributed  by 
several  Federal  agencies  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  as  shown  by  the 
table  following; 

Sconomic  aid  to  Korea 
[Expendltvu-es  July  and  August  1951] 

Agriculture    Department t^M,  80186 

Defen-se  Department  (Army)__  3.190.258.88 
Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 

.stration 93. 150,44 

G<  neral    Services    Admlnistra- 

.lon >  TO.  685.  61 

State   Department 300.046,00 

Total   (net) 3,789.581.57 

*  Deduct. 

Included  in  the  expenditures  for  the 
months  of  July  and  Aug-ost  was  a  disburse- 
ment by  th«  State  Department  of  12.250,000 
as  a  loan  for  the  construction  and  fiomtoh- 
Ing  of  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in 
New  York. 


RECORD 

Largest  po 
3  months  H 

tettM'   8Mi, 


Largest  porttOD  of  tlM 

rapcrtcd  for 


fortb* 


bctBg 

Mutual 

stcry  at  the 
abo#8  by  tbs  Ubto 

3   of  federml  eafem4»itr«»  for  fcretfn 
mutual  defenae.  international  teoetap- 
\.    Korean    economic    aid,    fmetrnding 
loats 

I  (JtUy  1  thronglk  Aug.  th  1M1| 
rrojcft  aad  vfsaey:  Amount  expended 

Int^rmtlOBal  Oswelopment. 

^Oknt  4- - $4. 8B8. 278.  78 

y«^>*n  tOBomlc  aid 8. 788.  Ml.  87 

State  Department  loan  to 

qnlted  nations- -       2.250.080.00 

-Import  Bank  loftns 

gumittes 31.718.818.4a 

Cooperation  Act: 


Departottnt 


Dspartmcnt- 
httUAl   DstCM 

•nee: 
Jgrlcultore 

BMBt 

OSee  at  aaenurj'..  106. 808. 88 

Air    Force 48.SM1883.81 

Army 188, 8M,  818. 97 

Mwry 18. 798. 651.  E8 

BroooiBlc      Coopcra- 


33.310.438.  M 


i.iat.Mi.8rr 

1.710.014.98 


835.  001.  518.  n 

89»cy.  16. 365  93 


363.177.37 
94.887.83 


tkm 

to    Oracca 
and  Turkey: 
Agriculture  Depart- 
ment  

CDoimeree     |>in.Mft 

ment - 

Defeaae  Departxaeet: 

Amy 

Navy 

Cl|ina  Aid  Act  of  1048: 
Igrlculttire  DepartaMot. 
I  Tommercc  DepartaaeDt — 
;  irmf 


S.  488. 85 

M8.00 

Wf  v96.  306.  oQ 
188.340.54 

1. 848.881. 70 

S.1M.81 

238.717.84 

8.  800. 015.  75 
I  Seeorlty  Agaacy.  138^388.4 

3eoeral  Serrlees  Atfmln- 
tstratton _      7.888. «W.  34 

F  Department 881.888.76 
8.867.14 
BtaMigaiicy     Fbod 
Aid:  AplMtfture  Depart- 
ment      10.560.798.18 

R4Uef  In  occupied  area  of 

Oermany 

RAUef    oi    Paleattne    rcC- 


ReUcf 


Amy: 
Agrieoltural 

tics  and  raw  matcrlals- 
Oovemment    and   relief 
In  occupied 


153.350  45 

a.  000. 000. 00 

«.  972.  873. 14 

2.  630. 384. 06 
13.  807. 911.  M 


Total  reported  dla- 
bvtaements.  3 
BMMttM  a(  th*  eoeal 

L 718.048. 


itie  lorefoteg  eoanpilattaB  *>es  not  in- 
clude tbe  cost  of  BialiitlatotBg.  supplying. 
an<t  paying  the  Armed  Forces  in  Korea  aiid 
othfr  parts  of  the  vorld.  estimated  at  ap- 
proiimataly  81.000.000.000  a  month 

PAt«.  O.  Prras. 
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Cevtrai  VaJiey  Protect 

OP  REMARKS 


"Cto  the  CoiambU  R:.Ter  we  swttcfcetf  frara 
a  iom  tern  to  t.ne  ci^h  cxrr.  a:  Grand  Ccu- 


J 

I 

1 


trml  Tmlley  pn^tet 
fonria.   The  pan>088  of 

ttV8]8  «M  to  OOI 


■c 


HON.  CUIR  EKCLE 

rATTVCS 
24.  1951 

Mr.  BKJOM.    Ifr.  Speaker,  a  «edal 

and  Reda- 
MtbeCen- 
in  Call- 
■atcrfe»- 
to  tte  lint 
iogtbe 
OeBtral  VaUcT  pvoject, 
by  tbe  United  Slates  Barcan  o( 
tiOD.  wbich  extends  a  rtlttaiMT  of  pearly 
Sm  miles  In  the  verr  bcart  of  the  great 
State  of  CaKfornia 
As  oar  saiwisimilftfi   ricited  Tsrioqs 

lack  of  water  inMlie  even  tlHNMh  this 
great  project  wiB  tartac  trasendoaB  bene- 
fits to  the  thirsty  lands  at  the  Saera- 

and  again  fannen  asid 

US  that  the  program  of  water 

went  is  seieral  jeais  beiiiyiri  schedule 

and  that  artffitions!  projects  are  needed 

to  meet  the  gnia'.ng  rt*iMiir1  for  water 

and  power  in  Cahforaia. 

the  following  e^tofial  tram  tbe 
RecotTJ-JeafcWIgfit  of  August 
21  cnHOed  ^Never  Big  BBoogh."  whieh 
stiemA  the  need  for  adifitioBal  water 
projects  in  Caiif omia  and  quotes  from 
an  addreas  given  at  BakeralMd  Iv  the 

W. 
of  the  Bineau  of 
Tlw  editorial  Is  as  foUows: 


of  Our  ladiaa  Tribes 


KXTENBiOK  OF  BSIfARKS 


HON.  WiUIAM  H   HARiUSON 

or  1^ 

or  F 


24.  IHI 

Ui.    HARRZSOIf   of   Wyoning. 

r,  I  wish  to  take  this  mmm  of 
the  janior  Senaltor  from 
oaoass  W.  Mauan.  vgoa 
his     comprehensive     and    infamative 


the  pil'ful  pB^g  of  ^Met  of 

tribes.   Senator  ILooag's  s&nteaauit  was 

WMdt  in  mnnwttMt  with  the 

ttai  of  a  tam  bar  UtaaRif.  caBh 

derty  and  systcnaatic  ahoimnn  of  what 

he  terms  **a  system  outmoded  by  anare 

than  10^  years.' 

Sim  Iftf  aWr.  Bcnater  Mmumk  woold 
free  the  Imfian  trftes  from  taoreaacratie 
rule  br  the  DFpartBMSit  of  the  XDterter^ 
Bareao  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  wooki 
grant  to  the  Indians  cqtal  opporttmities 
with   Amrrlcan  ritl»ns  of  other 


Malosi  beOeves.  and  rigtUly 
so.  that  the  TtKJiaTw  sboold  be  given  the 
opportonity  to  wnsffr  their  own  aSaiis. 
on  an  eqoal  basis  vltti  othe 
He  points  ont  that  the  original  idea 
that  Federal  contr9t  of  the  mdlanr  af- 
fairs was  to  be  a  iBlaliitailiig  thtag:  but. 
rather,  more  and  aaara  utitrtlniii.  reg- 
nlatiwiB  and  outright  eootral  have  been 
cxerciBed  throogh  the  years.  Rather 
than  -work  iiaolf  oat  of  a  Jokt" 


Agatrs  has  aated  for  inereaaiugXy  i 

throogh  the  years  to  ad- 
vider  azid  wider  powers  orer 
the  Indians  in  their  role  of  wards  of  the 

n  III  I II'  n — ii 

I  V3£  particwiBltF  interested  in  tbe 
srciion  of  Senator  Malovx  s  ^taaaaomit 
dealing  with  the  W:r.ci  River  Rtoerva- 
ticn  m  my  owr  State  of  W:.  T^c'-.r.-.  IK 
so  happens  IhAl   I  •aa.^      re    :':   ..    f  •:=-- 


ranch. 


ed  tbe  ArapalKi  Ranch  on  ihat 

tioc  just  a  tev  weeks  ago.  during  the 

rrctnt  reces.s  of  the  House,  to  heartatti- 

mor.!!'  on  charges  of  m i %m^ nagf  iwf  ut  ler- 
eied  a:  the  ranch  macaiter  by  a  ft 

employee      I  do  not  intend  to 

th^i  :estimony  m  detail  here  and  at  this 
tLme  But  I  do  wish  to  paint  out  that 
th.:s  heanr^^  underscored  tl>e  lade  of 
c.T.ti-cii  e.xerc:5«i  by  the  Arapaiio  In- 
CiarL«  m  the  manazement  ot  their  own 
rxrwtly  o:  indirectly,  the  Bo- 
ot Indian  AfTairs  hoMs  the  whip 
liand  in  the  m^na-zeznent  ai>d  operation 
of  the  Aiapaho  Ranch,  and  tl-i*  Indians 
'  ODiy  have  no  control  of 
It.  but  iiKieed  werj 
are  employed  oo  tiie 
in  key  pct-itions. 
.fc:  '.r.r  r^nch  oanagcnKnt 
►Itc-ah-s  hAd,  not  been  given 
because  none  could  tie 
vole  of  filling  sach 
«as  no  eridenoe 
.sho^'etl  that  any  eon- 
bf^r.  cr  IS  being,  made 
'.  .  t.'-ose  poets.  Just 
be  expected  to  be- 
'"  are  oSereii  no  op- 
•  tn   no   incentive   to 

belief.  shan?d   by  Soiatar 

the  Indians  given 
,  are  capable   of 
itfairs    vr\th    a    minTirttiftf    of 

If  a  real  effort  were  made 
to  hdp  tlie  IndiarLi  help  thexoselvea.  it 
*  Tbe  a  -  :ryri^:r.,£ly  >nort  tlnae  before 
peoTi.-  :::-'u;d  laKe  their  proper 
in  Arr."'  can  a'air?  Rather,  they 
have  been  Itept  in  a  sTjbservient  posltioxi, 
have  been  thro«-n  in  »-ay  of  tlieir 
•n: 
The  Indian  should  be  riven  tht  op- 
ic  inc.''ea5e  his  earning  power, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  He 
:-ded  :ne  opportunity  to 
m  his  own  way  and  to  the 
best  of  his  abmtj 

Tbe  originai  purpose  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  Indian  a!Tair5  should  be  fol- 
lowed, as  a  diminishing  thing.  Instead. 
in  roe  eat  y^n  most  efforts  have  been 
v:ew  to  perpetuation  of 
:te  .American  Izuiian. 
o  :he  attention  of  my 
:."<r  HciLse  the  statement  of 
!«:...,  NE„  «-h„.ch  starts  on  page 
.'.e  Cc.-.'csiissiON.vi.  »»m»y  for 
September  22.  1951. 


A  GovcnuMat  Mast  Be  Above 


To  Be  TrwsieJ 


EJrrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SOJDDEK 

ES  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEJfTATIVM 
Monday,  September  24,  1951 

Mr    SCUDDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscotj).  I  include  an  eift- 
torial  entitled  "We  Need  Another 
dore  Rv~oo>eve:;  to  Clean  House  in 
ington.    ^^  appearuig  on  September  18. 
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19S1.  In  the  Smi  Rafa«l  Indetx^ndent- 
Journai.  published  at  San  Rafael.  Calif. 

Nearly  ereiT  day.  now,  we  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  mauazinc  and  read  of  an- 
othtT  Govprnment  employee  or  person 
in.  htph  'political  circles  being  chanjed 
with  laiscf.nduct  in  connection  with  offl- 
Ciai  duties. 

Because  the  chanrws  have  been  made 
does  not  necrssarily  mean  they  are  truf . 
Howtvt-r.  an  lnvesU(ta;ion  naturally  re- 
sults, and  the  publicity  .surroundlnj?  the 
charges  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  central  public 

Onr  scandal  after  another  concerning 
the  mteprity  of  high  ofllcials  can  only 
lead  to  mistrust  and  suspicion.  If  our 
people  cannot  hnve  complete  confidence 
in  their  leaders,  our  country  can  suffer 
irreparable  harm. 

It  would  appear  that  we  need  men  of 
the  caliber  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Calvin  Coolidge  who  enforced  the  laws 
to  their  fullest  extent,  remoymp  those 
persons  from  public  office  who  did  not 
fully  live  up  to  the  trtist  placed  in  them 
by  the  people. 

I  believe  the  editorial  referred  to  above 
is  very  appropriate  in  this  regard,  and 
is  Indicative  of  the  thinking  of  the  pub- 
lic wherein  unqualified  persons  holding 
high  positions  m  Government  are  con- 
cerned    It  is  as  follows: 

Wk  Nkxo  ANomn  Thkoooks  Roosfvslt  To 
Clxan  Housx  i.v  Washincton 
We  Art  reminded  th»t  on  tbte  dav.  Seo- 
tember  14,  1901.  Theodore  Rooaevfilt  took  the 
oaUi  or  office  u  President  oi  the  United 
Stat««. 

We  only  wish  that  there  was  another  T.  H. 
on  the  hortinn.  but  we  11  cume  to  that  later 
The  feeling  oi  the  country  was  indeed 
mixed  when  -The  Big  St  icit"  took  office  The 
majority  of  the  people  had  high  hopea  of 
Bome  needed  reforms. 

But  party  bigwig*,  while  pretendine  to 
cheer  with  the  people,  actually  were  nursing 
dark  tears.  Sut^poae  the  pugna'Clous  charger 
of  San  Juan  HIU  kept  all  his  campaign  prom- 
ises'^ One  of  them  in  particular  kept  them 
awake  at  nights.  Even  caused  some  of  his 
behind -che-acenes  supporters  to  wake  up 
■creaming. 

Theodore  RooBevelt  had  promlaed  to  ap- 
point ouij  men  who  were  qualified  for  their 
Job*  and  who  were  unassallably  honest. 
Kot  In  the  loose  term  politicians  have  ap- 
plied for  ag«£ — the  ahUlty  to  stay  on  the 
fresh -air  side  of  Jails.  But  honest  in  the 
strictest  sens*  at  the  word.  As  a  candidate 
stumping  throughout  the  country,  T.  R.  had 
bore  down  on  the  cdd-faahloned  meaning  of 
honesty  with  all  hts  Rooaeyelrian  weight, 
which  w::s  considerable. 

Most  of  the  party  leaders  wanted  Govern- 
ment to  continue  by  crony,  by  party  hacklsm 
and  by  favoritism. 

■v«ry  ward  heider.  every  national  chair- 
man of  the  party,  every  State  and  National 
leader,  every  Senator  secretly  hoped  that 
T  R.  would  make  an  exception  in  ht£  case 
when  be  threatened  to  replace  every  hack 
with  a  quahfied  public  servant. 

Even  a  Supreme  Cotirt  Justice  entertained 
this  tUtakm  whe.Ti  be  went  to  tee  T.  R.  about 
bis  aon. 

"Prove  his  fitness  for  the  Job."  T  R.  waj 
baard  to  batlow. 

A  Svaator  wasted  to  reuin  one  of  his 
trteiKls  in  office,  a  reliable  person  at  cam- 
patgB  UBM  but  not  so  reliable  at  other  times. 
Tb*  aanator  cv«n  buttreaaed  his  request  with 
ft  atgntd  rvalgnatlon  from  the  doubUul  one. 
Wb«n  T.  a.  saw  the  resignation,  he  said. 
"^^plandid."    Wfll    caUed    for    bis    secretary. 


"Wire  him   ImmediaUly   that  I  accept  his 
reatirnation  " 

The  great  editorial  t  r»>  r^r  'hat  er»— 
Wilitam  Allen  Whi'e.  'f  -r-  f.-:  porla  Oa- 
■ette — rec'TTJed  for  MsUtt  '.he  c-rcta  of  this 
new  aod   refre.!hiri(f  p<iUcy      Ho   vrota: 

"The  t'lriii  ,e  down  of  cror;ked  m«mtoyth* 
Pre<!Ui«>r;-  •-  <  .  in  Kansas,  has  done  woadan 
to  braoe  up  the  mrrai  torae  of  tbe  Stat*.  It 
makes  riean  poli?;-^  evemrber*.  Tbtrt  Is 
no  doubt  tha*  in  t;  c  ;:-.r-:ha«»  of  food  In- 
fluenre,  Presldeiit  Rodcevelt's  new  rule  ba* 
been  an  admirable  tn-estment." 

And  then  Ai>n  added.  "ThBt^  la  no  dovbt 
that  the  c(  untry  has  not  had  In  a 
Uou  such  a  moral  uplift  as  it  is  havtof  \ 
the  administration  of  Pr**kleDt 
And'  ail  becaxwe  of  on*  Minpl*  rul*  b*  baa 
made  in  appolnuag  Mta  to  aAa»— tbat 
they  must  be  — lly  rt**a  before  tb*  Nean- 
meridatlon  of  any  Senator  or  Piii  ij,n— mm 
can  secure  tiveir  appointment," 

Would  that  we  could  editorially  point  with 
cheer  In  this  year  of  otir  Lord  1951.  to  a 
new  resolve  in  the  White  House  to  appoint 
cnly  (qualified  men  Honest  omb.  And  a 
resolve  to  clean  house  of  liii  imtwHi  who 
were  neither  honest  nor  qualified.  What  an 
exodu.s  ff  m  Washington,  D.  C  .  there  would 
be  of  conniving,  grasping,  petty  ward  heelers 
and  baggy -bottomed  politicians  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Ab  «-e  said  at  the  start,  we  recall  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  inaugural  on  September  14.  1901, 
wltb  a  great  deal  of  wishful nes*. 


StockpUms  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

Of  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  Sevtember  24.  19S1 

Mr  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  any  portion  of  our  1951  cot- 
ton crop  is  to  be  stockpiled  by  the  Muni- 
tions Board,  as  has  been  urged  in  many 
quarters,  it  shotild  be  stockpiled  solely 
because  reserves  of  quality  cotton  are 
necessary  to  meet  our  defense  needs  of 
thr-future. 

As  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  cur- 
rent crop.  I  submit  two  statement.s 
given  to  me  last  week.  The  first  Is  based 
on  tests  at  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment laboratory  at  Stonevtile,  Miss.,  and 
by  two  reputable  private  testing  fiims. 
The  second  statement  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Garrard.  St..  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Coop- 
erative Association  of  Greenwood,  Miss., 
the  largest  cotton  cooperative  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Garrard  is  widely  recog- 
nized SLS  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
authorities  on  the  grade,  staple,  and 
quality  of  cotton. 

The  statements  foDow: 

Septcmbes  21,  1051. 
Based  on  fliser  and  spinniiig  :<,';$  ls  made  by 
the  Dnlted  3t.atea  Government  and  private 
laboratories,  the  1951  cotton  crop  harvested 
thus  far  Is  Of  the  highest  quality  in  many 
y«an  fram  several  standpoints.  With  few 
except'.oas.  tests  made  by  United  States  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  on  cottons  from  widely 
scattered  poinu  where  harvesting  is  wtli  un- 
der way,  indicate  that  the  flber-breakxng 
strength  Is  from  e.OOO  to  12.000  pounds  per 
square   Inch   higher   than   last    year.    Unl- 


Tb*; 

ucualf 

th< 

areas  or  tov, 

i     The  two  privat*  teboratortas  contacted  oa 

thla  matter  oonAHBsal  tk*   abos*    ~ 
two  tmhmumtm  iiiwnj  « 
of  sampi—  trom  an  oi«r  tiM 

botb  tfeo  trad*  and  many  I  , ^ 

porta  to  data  IxKlleau  that  tbt  IMl 

tb*  best  recorded,  tram  a  flbar-propahy 
I  standpoint,  since  the  newer  method  of  tc  it- 
I  tng  have  bera  used.    B**a]t*  indicate  '^' 

'breaking  strnfth  ovsr  tbm  talt  is  at , 

f  jOIO  pmMh  per  sqfMu  inch  over 


Co., 


Om 


la  osrtalBlj 


la  a 

,n 

to 


Inc.  of  wbieb  I  am  prcal- 
d«B»  aad  ■(■■al  eavaaat.  X  r*ca|Ktulated 
tiMae  facts  as  foOows: 

"The  arc  loan*  to  Ctetbage  Bflkoeoi 


truly. 


Letter  of  Ho«.  Goy  George  GabrWisoa 


T7ntt*d 
pbls.  Tenn.; 

Memphis.  Tenn.;  17.  8. 

torj,  Stooevllle.  Miss.) 


OTATtM  Oorrosi  Cuomarxvc 


Gf-eenvood,  JTiss..  Beftemher  19.  1951 
*Bbn.  name  B.  8Hni^ 
JrcKibrr  of  OtlUfiiss. 

House  Oflee  BuiUUnf, 

Wmshtn^ton.  D  C. 
Dcaa  Ckiiiisiiwiii:  Brlcfiy  stating  my  (^ 
on   stoekpUlng   for    ttos 
lot  ms  say  that  tbs 
.at   tbe   Government's 

labnratory  Indicates  tbe  teeaMag  i         

Msstaslppt  Delta  cotton  this  year  gives 

average  e(  86.468  poonds  per  sq< 

This  average  was  obtained  by  tcsttaic 
tbat  were  sent  to  Stosievttle 
cttoo*  of  tbe  lHaslsB 

Tbe  laboratory  also  .  ^ ^ 

(Onatty  ta  flbsr  and  a  wLcnoa^  average 


4.4   for   fine 


The 


nep  cotuit   was  nbt 


EXTENSION  OP 


HON  B.  CARROLL  REECE 


tn   ■""■nfllii   wttb   tb* 
my  part  aad  tbe  part  o<  my  ftrm  was 
la  tbs  jMeiiBiiimjii  at  tbs  losu 
tb* 
or  ETC. 


motnj  for 

la 

I  lecclvsd  a  foe 

for 
vrc  loan.     I  bove  no 
tbe  mmpany.    lam  prood  to  be  Us  ] 


HI  TBE  BOCBB  OT  UUBUIHTATIVB 

Momdn.  SepUmber  24.  1951 

Mr.  REECE  of  TennaMC.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unairimowt  ooooent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe 
Rioan.  I  include  a  copy  at  a  letter  vhleb 
Chairman  Gay  Gcorre  Galjrielson.  of  the 
Republican  National  OoanBmec.  sent  to 
Senator  Cltdk  R.  Horr.  jbainnan  of  the 
Senate    conunittee    txmttUmltimf    RFC 


in 


■t 


bo  Unt  M 
taidlanm 


determined,    as    there    are    no    facilities 
Stonevtile   for   obtaining   nep   count.     Tlile 
blgh    breaking    strength,    unlformtty. 
iBaoiMSB,  ss  well  as  the  tact  thai  tfao  Unt 
inek  ftacr  trtaa  nsps  tfeoa 

|tb*  carrent  crop  Is  tbo  , „     _ 

that  has  been  grown  in  this  wirtion  tn  tit* 
past  10  ytmtm.  ] 

Furthermore,  all  tbe  tests  tbat  have  bein 
made  tbat  we  have  received  or  hsavd  o< 
bate  the  quality  o(  the  crop  ta  tto 
^tt  Is  practicaUy  equal   to  tike  qoalfty 
Spinning    vmtoe    of    tbe      - 
cotton. 

Government  spoeUlmtians  for  both 
and  cloth,  as  well  ss  otber  fabrics  wed  iy 
the  Govt»mment,  are  extremely  eiar^ 
much  so  that  the  growth  in  many 
tineultable  for  Govcnuncnt 
flue  to  the  exacting  ToqVlrsmHBte  of  Oo^ 
eminent  ortlesa. 

^  Lsst  jesT  oar  Delta  crop,  as  weP 
pop  from  oUier  sertmns.  was  definitely 
fldeet  tn  spinning  valoe  and  would  not 
Inet    Government   Armed   ^^rces 
tions. 

The  staple  on  tbe  cotton 
♦ntlre  belt  is  a  trifle  sborter  In 
bomaal.  due  to  tbe  extremely  bot" 
Curing  the  late  summer.    He 
ment  orders  do  not  usually  require 

$ny  longer  tn  staple  than  Is  *M»fc»g  pr„ 

tbteyetf.  and  sr  tbe  quality  of  tha  crop 
io  sopcrior  to  tbe  crops  ncgmaUy  grown. 
becomes  an  Ideal  crop  for  stockpiling, 
^^e  cotton  tbat  Is  stockpiled  may  not 
aaod  for  several  years.    It  la  a  wen-kzM 
fMt  that  oottoa  does  not  deteriorate  in 
Vie  wbere  !t  to  properly  warebonsed.  so  ^ 
|hl8  crop  Is  Btmiiplled  by  the  Govemmenf 
Ihe  Oovemmsnl  can  b*  —■una  of  bavtng 
quality  ot  cotton  tbat  wOl  be 
every  way  to  be  need  on 
•wets  for  cotton  material. 

There  Is  a  surptus  ot  eottoa  VbM 
there  may  not  be  a 


tbai» 

that  lito  naae  had 

JOBeeCtaB  vtth  RFC 

mmJtten.  be  wired  the  ilnliaiu  of  tbe 
eommlttee  aakliv  peiibriua  to 

and  testify  vnder  oatlk    1 . 

alH>  caose  to  WaahinKton  tbe  aaoie  eve- 
Binc  bis  name  was  lar  nt  hBiiwI  in  tbe 
Senate  80  that  be  wooM  he  avirflBUe  to 
taiMfl  tbe  next  day.  Upon  being  noti- 
fied Iqr  8cfwt<M-  Hoar  that  he  eould  noi 
be  beard  immediateij.  Mr.  Oabrieison 
»Pt  the  folkminf  letter  «tting  forth 
pcrtbient  tnfonBatkm  on  the  suhjcct, 
which  I  feel  should  be  made  arailable  to 
all  readcKs  of  tte  Rxcoaa: 


to  OS 

at  a 

Tbe  March  77  letter  also  czptaizMd  pro- 
pbcoeally  tbat  I  was  glvteg  aU  tbe  (acts 
bacasse  "tins  Is  not  tbe  fttst  ttas*.  nor  wffl 
It  be  the  last  ••  lone  as  I  mo  ta  poittlca. 
that  it  wOl  bo  nssd  as  tbe  basis  far  m  at- 
tempted aasasv." 

tb*s*  lacss.  s*  tb*  attack  shtftsd.    Itow  thsy 

eaussa.  tt  Is  tmvmapmtar  ass  to  cssry  ^pk 

dtatoy.  lar  wMsk  I  aas  paM  a  Mlsry  of 
•1^88  a  ysor  and  a  letalnar  ot  UUm  a 

f^^  *^  "^  ^"^  *m^m—^i^m  appaww  ay  ios 


suteoaunittee  Is 

delay    woold 
and 

wttb  the 
I 
fbeta  to  the 
tttt  wMcb  I  am 


reqtaest  tbe  prtvUcge  oT 
Btb  at  tbe  sui 
to  answer  an 


to 
ofptntectlBc 


are 
they  have  been 

tbe  pnblle  la  tbe 
withteaod  wtthovt 


olcal  staS  the  process  of  conatmetlOB. 
dctaUa  at  llixancir.8.  and  other  mattcn  ta 
tbe  BtPC  hjd  a  proper  Interest.  X  did 
a  Repu oilcan  chairman,  but 
s*  tlio  ivsrtOsnt  of  a  busmes*  entrtisted  wttb 
of  private  as  weli  as  government 
1*  was  m,  duty  to  do  ail  in  my 
*o  aaak*  these  tcve«tments  secure. 
1  baaa  caUsd  or.  Mr  w  Stuart  Symmgton 
twice  sfams  be  bscame  RFC  Administrator. 
Hy  porpose  was  to  request  hirT)  to  order  a 
cheek  of  ail  RI»C  files  relating  to 
HyOrucU.  I  a«ked  thAt  if  he  found 
impropar.  to  sajr  so  puhiidy.  and  :S 
to  alao  say  so  pubJlciy.  I  stiU 
h<ye  that  be  wlU  do  so  a-nd  if  he  does  not, 
I  hope  tbat  yocr  subcommittee  will  ask  him 
to  do  so. 
On  one  at  tbcae  csdU.  duriar  a  disctualan 
fVMis  to  be  supplied  by  sxock- 
I  told  bim  that  the  executive  coea- 
■>••••••'  fhethage  Hydrocoi  might  appiy  for 

the  prtneipal  of  the  RFC  loans. 

,    -    -  aenu  have  been  met  and  wlU 

be  mec  ^wb  dtie  The  purpose  of  otir  ap- 
pltrattop  for  determent  of  the  principal 
Hnf I.II  uiLd  to  the  sptnt  of  tbe 
We  have  encountersd 
tefhires  in  operation  of  the  piant. 
'to  cozucrre  ita  working  capital 
to  BsoSeU  tb*  sraaaliii  us  or  the  Govemmsot's 
'*-  lir  SyTEinytoc  indicated  b* 
Cavavad  a  different  approach,  and  if  that  Is 
our  atocfchciden  will  see  tbat  ttm 
its  are  made  as  scheduled.  Bat 
abouid  this  appUcation  be  grmntad.  tt 
^^^t  repeeaeot  any  compromise  or  reduc- 
tion la  stthsr  interest  or  tbe  loan  prlndpaL 
1*3  laqpsat  ba«  been  made,  nor  will  oe  ssade, 
ICr  an  iacreaa*  m  the  loan, 

Mbss  bow  &asurd  can  biack^uardnig  oet? 
As  tbe  chaimaan  ot  a  party  out  of  power 
atnee  1883  I  certair^Iy  had  oo  voice  In  nam- 
ing tb*  RFC  Board  or  its  prwent  A<bniaJs> 
trasm.  kbaBspubacan  Natir^iai  Coounttts* 
Isat  aCBsaMsd  od.  appomtmetita  to  oAoe  m 
tbis  srOMtalBbDBtlsn.  Nobody  m  the  adimn- 
l^f^tlon  oana  om  anything  except  aodsr- 
bls  resentment  that  my  party  and  I 
oor  ucznost  to  expose  tbs  grmtt 
and  the  nuorai  and  ethM^al 
to  exist  by  Use  already 


ttee.   or   anyone 

tie   expected   to 

a   favor'*     Am   I   to   b* 

of  opprotortttm  property 

in  hxzh  public  or  political 

ta  a  po8-.tioti  to  render  favors. 

huie  fees  for  those  favoTif 

par':isan  polities  ercaeds  tta 

tt  art^mpts  to  destroy  liite|;rtty 

:h.Dot    Jiisttficatloci.     For 

I    renew    mr    re<juest    for    tb* 

bsartng  by  this  subcommit- 

tbar  ifter  heartna  all  the 

CAS  a  nonpartlaaa 

to  tsB  tbe  people  the  truth. 

Grr  Geoacx  GaasaLsaw 


Code   oi  Ithki   for   PofiticaJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR355 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOS7H  caaouws 
HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKVTATnnBa 
fcmdav.  Sevtember  24.  1951 
Mr  E^iANE.    Mr.  bpeaker  on 


memfcers  were  given 
Mr.  Barvey  Gunderaon 

By^ocol.  and  oc  st 

Z  dbctBsed  with  him  aad 


his  tech- 


ber  13  to  15.  1951,  the  North  CaroiiiHt 
Young  Demc-craiic  Clube  held  tlieir  aa-> 
nitai  coaveiit.>on  at  Carolina  Beach.  HL  CL 
Among  the  resoiiit:cns  adijpced  was  ; 
Pt^rt  from  the  State  YDC  committee 
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political  Pthirs  This  rpport  rcsult<^d  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutioa 
O'i  a  Ci)de  of  ethics  for  political  cam- 
pivititvs.  which,  under  unanlmou>  cons*  nt. 
I  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrm- 
«ONAi.  Record; 

•  Pr  .f  •,••  i;rrf  That  the  membeni  of  the 
N   r   :.  '  .1  Vi^wr.g  rvrrii  'ratlc  C!ub(«  «c- 

,_,p-  _,  .;'  n!.hir«  i.ir  polltlcnl  campnlgna 
M  ft  stMulanl  and  guide  f  r  their  o«.n  Indl- 
TlduAl  conduct  durl£«  campaigns:  and  be  it 
furtfaer 

"Aesoiverf.  That  %  code  of  tthlcs  for  politl. 
eal  onapalgns  b*  rccofnixwDded  to  the  public 
•8  «  guide  and  standard  for  proper  political 
conduct  ■* 

The  committee  submiu  the  following' 

"A  Coot  or  Ethics  roe  PoimcAt  Campaigns 
*TTits  codp  of  s^liticnl  rundiict  Is  »\ibmU- 
ted  to  the  stewardship  (jf  the  newspapers  ;»nd 
radio  atAtioos  of  North  Carolina,  t-o  be  used 
perKxllcally  as  an  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion m  the  maintenance  of  proper  and  ethical 
eonduct    by    thcuse    campaigning    for    public 


autlMjr  ot  Q^ies- 


'Blections  most  be  conducted  with  the 
of  obtaining  honest  and  able  oflicers  to 
the  will  and  nerve  the  gfx>d  of  the 
:y,  and  this  cannot  be  achieved  If 
campatgna  are  to  degenerate  to  name  calling. 
ebasvcter  aaeaaslnation,  and  deliberate  dis- 
tortlan  of  fact,  a  fair  and  honest  presenta- 
tttm  of  the  Issues  should  be  more  important 
to  every  candidate  than  the  winning  of 
public  ofBce 

•'It  IS  hoped  that  the  responsible  leader- 
ship of  all  parlies  will  insl.it  on  adherence  to 
this  code,  and  that  the  press  and  radio  will 
bring  to  the  aticuUon  of  the  public  this  code 
at  the  beginning  of  all  political  campaigns, 
Ourlng  the  course  of  canipaigns  when  viola- 
tions occxir,  and  on  the  eve  of  every  election. 

"No  code  of  conduct  or  set  of  rules  for 
human  behavior  can  be  all  inclusive,  nor 
does  this  code  of  ethics  particularize  ail  po- 
litical l>ehavlor  which  Is  unethical  This 
code  Ls  prepare<l  t^  a  permanent  reminder  to 
candldatci!  and  vo  the  voting  public  that 
honor  and  fairness  In  the  method  of  obtain- 
in?  public  office  are  essentia:  to  th«  fulfill- 
pient  of  our  democratic  institution."!.  anJ 
that  an  unprincipled,  dishonest,  or  unethical 
campaigner  Is  unfit  for  public  office. 

"J 

"It  shall  be  deemed  unethical  to  use.  or 
allow  to  be  used,  written  or  verbal,  any 
statements  or  material  against  an  opponent 
consisting  of  Jalsehoods.  half-truths,  mis- 
leading statements  designed  to  imply  rather 
than  .'nform.  comp<»lte  and  misieadLig  pic- 
tures, or  distortions  of  fact  in  any  manner 
or  decree.  Lf  any  chcrge  against  an  oppo- 
nent s  character  or  motives  mittt  be  made,  it 
should  be  direct,  specific,  and  open,  by  the 
ciindldate  in  person. 

•n     - 

"It  shall  be  deemed  unethical  to  use.  or 
allow  to  be  used,  baclc -street  tactics,  or 
gossip.  r\unor.  or  whispering  campatgna 
which  suggest  anything  detrimental  about 
an  opponent,  or  the  oppoaents  cunnectionit 
or  associations  ThI  only  ethical  conduct 
for  a  cnndid.ite,  faced  with  such  improjser 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  bis  supporters, 
or  aj;ybody  acting  in  his  support,  shall  be  to 
(1)  openly  di-sassociate  hlmsell  and  dlscri-dlt 
the  rumor  and  the  tactics,  or  <2)  openly  and 
directly  make  the  charges  or  statements  be- 
ing circulated  by  such  improper  tactics. 

•*in 
"A  candidate  la  responsible  for  all  cam- 
paign literature  or  adver:Lsemenu  published 
in  his  behalf,  and  it  shall  be  deemed  unethl- 
cal  for  advertlsementa  or  campaign  Utera- 
tur*  to  be  luued  except  over  the  name  of  the 
candidate,  the  name  of  one  of  hla  campaign 
nutnagvrs.  or  a  committee  appointed  by  him 
for  audi  purpoac. 


"Tt  shall  be  deemed  unethical  to  make  any 
appeal,  of  any  nature,  in  any  degree,  to  racial, 
religious,  or  other  preju41c«e.  It  ahall  Ise 
deemed  unethical  to  stir  tip  fear  and  dis- 
trust between  the  races,  or  to  inject  in  any 
manner  or  degree  the  qtiattlon  of  race  rela- 
tions since  a  discussion  of  race  relatlon.9 
during  a  pollUcal  campaign  can  serve  no 
gtxKl  purpose  An  appeal  to  prejudice  is  not 
an  appeal  to  reason,  is  deliberately  a  design 
to  mtslesd  and  confuse,  and  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  staiwlarda  set  by  the  great  lead- 
ers of  North  CartJllna  aince  the  turn  of  the 
century 

"This  Is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  discuss  direct  political  Issues 
which  might  involve  race  relationa,  and  If 
any  such  Issues  are  involved,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  possibility  of  having 
prejudice  inundate  reason.  It  shall  be  deemed 
unethical  to  Inject  the  Issue  other  than  as 
follows  The  candidate  shall  publish  his  of- 
fici.Hl  statement,  regarding  such  Issue,  con- 
sisting of  (1)  a  clear,  concise,  open,  spe- 
cific charge  as  to  any  position  he  feels  his 
opponent  or  opponents  might  have  toward 
the  iFsue  pertaining  to  race  relations:  and 
(2)  a  rlear.  concise,  open,  specific  statement 
of  his  own  position.  This  will  enable  the 
voting  public  to  ha%e  a  full  and  fair  picture 
of  the  issties  lnv61ved,  while  avoiding  the 
Injection  of  appeals  to  prejudice  by  whispers, 
innuendo,  half-truths,  and  falsehoods. 


"Elections  must  not  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  any  attempt  to  purchase  Influence  or 
votes  U  unethical.  Spedflcally  the  practice 
of  paying  any  sum  for  votes,  ot  any  sum  to 
any  j^crson  for  influence,  is  unethical  It 
shall  be  considered  unethical  to  continue 
the  practice  of  paying  ward  wca-kers  to 
transport  voters  beyond  the  actual  cost  of 
such  transportation.  Tne  putting  out  of 
sums  of  money  in  every  ward  <x  precinct  is 
expensive  and  enforces  an  evasion  and  vio- 
lation of  the  statutes  regulating  campaign 
expenditures.  It  places  {xemlum  on  money 
rather  than  the  Issues  and  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  candidates.  It  should  be 
Slopped,  and  it  shall  be  deemed  imethlcal 
for  a  candidate,  or  the  supporter  of  any  can- 
didate, to  expend,  or  allow  to  be  expended, 
money  in  such  a  manner. 

"Finally,  no  code  of  conduct  is  obligatory, 
and  none  has  been  universally  adopted.  A 
code  of  ethics  Is  a  guide  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  conduct  themselves  properly.  This 
code  of  ethics  is  a  spotlight  for  the  public 
in  illtimlnatlng  improper  and  unethical  po- 
litical conduct,  and  a  simple  reminder  to 
all  that  principles  of  religion,  honest  com- 
mon decency,  and  fair  play  should  govern 
political  campaigns.** 


The  Death  of  Hert>es 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  n:i«NSYi.v.Mfu 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  September  24.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extejod  nxy  remarlLs  in  the  Recoio,  I 
include  the  following  article  taken  from 

the  New  Leader  of  September  10.  1951, 
entlUed  "The  Death  of  Heroes": 

Tm  DsaTH  OF  Hfsoxs 

(The  Secret  Army,  by  Bor-Komarowskl. 
reviewed  by  Stephen  NaXt.  lurmex  memJaex  cX 


h  o<  tfto 


the  PoUah  Sodaltot  Party, 
lions  for  communists.) 
In  this  atory  of  the  life  and  death 

commander.  Oaoaral  Bcv-Kooaros 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  army  fonnad  a/ier 
the  total  destruction  at  Poland's  regular 
forces  In  1639.  j 

onmpnaan  oT  vatraliMd  tUMlaiia.  tdd  m4n. 
worn—,  and  aekoolboyB.  fuimil  with  an 
iBtttal  capital  ot  $MJB0O.  with  no  anna,  bo 
■wenals.  no  mnnttSMi  factarlea.  the  PoU^ 
Boom  Army  finally  reached  380.000  fighter 
They  oMalned  tlMir  aama  by  attacking.  wl|th 
home-made  bombs.  Isolated  Nazi  army  and 
polica  outposts:  during  tiM  Mazl  oocupatMn. 
they  snecaadad  In  dendttng  190  tralna.  tfa^a- 

ft(iaff  0.990  looomoUiPC*.  ItjOOO  nflway  car- 
afes, and  4J36  traeks.  aabotadaf  4.10O 
airplanes,  blowing  up  38  bridges,  and  ezeciit- 
^ng  5.733  Nazis,  most  of  whom  had  t>een  p^- 
Vlously  condemned  to  death  in  secret  acasUtn 
Ijy  the  Polish  underground  for  atrocltiea 
committed  against  PoUiii  eMUmam.  This  ]in 
addition  to  25.000  casualties  intlictod  on  the 
enemy  In  open  combat  whUe  losing  only 
15.000  men. 

But  of  still  greater  significance  Is  the  at^l- 
tiKle  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  Polish  Comm^l- 
r.lsts  toward  the  Polish  people  fighting  for 
Ireeckmi  against  the  common  enemy  uti 
1941.  The  Polish  Ccmmtmlsts  Boade  no  : 
agulnst  the  Nazis  while  they  were 
al  les,  but  joined  the  fight — In  nnall.  sef 
rate  armed  groups — when  Russia 
tea.  On  July  29,  1944,  when  the 
ly  stood  across  the  river  before  Wa 
the  Kremlin  appealed  to  the  Poles  to  r^ 
against  the  Nazis.  The  appeals  were  printM 
in  leaflets  dropped  from  Soviet  airplanes  and 
worded  very  emphatically:  "Poles,  the  time 
of  liberation  is  at  band.  Poles  to  amis. 
!•  •  •  every  Polish  honKstead  must  le- 
'come  a  stronghold  in  the  struggle  against 
the  invader.  There  Is  not  a  monwnt  to  : 
Convinced  that  the  Soviet  anny  would 
Tto  their  assistance  against  the  incomparalily 
better  armed  NaiMa,  the  Polaa  were  soon  b  t- 
terly  dLsllIosUmed.  WhUe  Nazi  tanks  a  ul 
airplanes  gradually  destroyed  the  city  In  S3 
jdays  at  fighting,  the  Red  am»y  calmly  o  t>- 
iMJiul  the  extermination  from  across  t  M 
Irlver  without  moving  a  jQnger.  They  even 
^refueed  to  let  British  and  American  plan^, 
ready  to  aid  the  Poiea,  land  on  territc^ 
occupied  by  the  Red  army.  Stalin,  bent  an 
the  destruction  of  Poland,  was  pleaasd  jto 
have  the  Nazis  do  the  dirty  work  of  pbyslqal 
extermination,  and  when  the  flghtipg  Poles* 
munitions  ran  out.  the  BolshevUcs  denouac^ 
them  as  adventtu-ers  and  provocateura. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Naais  in  the 
and  the  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the 
^urmy.  Stalin  was  proclaimed  the  libcntcr 
fWarsaw  and  Poland,  and  Nazi  terror  was  t^- 
lowed  by  ConununLst  terror.  Thousands  of 
the  surviving  prominent  Poles,  potential 
leaders  of  a  future  restirrected  Poland,  pi  o- 
Ifesscrs,  scientuts,  doctOTs.  lawyers,  fomer 
Igovernment  ofBcUla  and  admtnlstraton.  a  kd 
officers  simply  disappeared — spurlos  verscb- 
wunden — never  to  be  heard  of  again. 


Neckyoke  Jonea  Sajs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOUING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday.  September  24,  19S1 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxccHio.  I  include  a  Neck- 
;>°ok.e  Joaes  Says  e«^mr>  publislied  in  the 
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CWjo.y  Prea  on  September  12, 
1161: 

nmcu.fVMM  Joana  Sais 

-VIA  yon  seen  where  Bghtaa  Harry 
the  good  or  U.  &  ta  simply 
I'  hi  vaatthr  I  raq^riraa  at 
n.  aaas  tha*.*  he  manaa.  "hot  tlHk  itet 
the  way  I  haam  it.  Aoaortfhi*  to  a  him 
of 

of  the  thl^i  «Meh  M^Kf  thMB  H 
hahovt 
on  a  band  of  antelnpe.   The  flOBS  show  that 
wbmt  Harry  la  biovte* 
looh  Mha  attle  rsiton.    Tnrrri  ilisiMliim  is 

roaey  for  wyo  do  they  flgges  on  booattn'  the 
ante?  The  goelaesaft  Is  borrytn*  more 
money — why?  OT  gentter  Mrd  at  Vergin- 
la  a  n—jiiBi   haa  callad  the 


elet  union.  •  •  •  we  know  tney  are  not 
the  aoithors  of  the  Kremlin's  aggressive  am- 
bitions. They're  its  victuns."  Rtiaaia,  IDce 
the  small  nations  under  its  tieel.  is  m  effect 
an  occupied  country.  Democratic  statesmen 
should  grasp  this  central  fact — and  let  Lt:e 

"    peoples    kaow    that    they    have 

it.    Proaa 

to 


That  credit  for  TTiissfs'i 
to  tta  population,  not  to 
Ihat  our  concern  for 


^ 


Tkc  GrccBw«*4  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSntKSSNTATIVKS 
Mondav,  September  24,  1951 

Mr.      SMITH     of     Mississippi.    Mr. 

ooQsent,  I  in- 
tnm  the  Tnrtianoia 
(Miss.)  BnterprSse.  the  Nation's  ncvHt 
dally  newapaper. 

The  people  of  Indiaaoia.  hDMS^  hare 
enthusiastically  joined  in  the  Greenwood 
plan,  originated  in  Greenwood.  S.  C.  and 
described  to  the  House  a  few  weeks  aco 
bar  oar  colleague.  Hon.  W.  J.  BaTan  Doaii. 

Tlie  editoinal  follows: 
Jtaot  THZ  Battls  AaanrsT  Woau> 

This  is  an  invitation  to  every 
join  in  the  battle  agalaa*  world 
Tn  give  local  citlaens  thla  opportunity  the 
chamber  of  oonunerce  has  organised  a  Green- 
wood plan  ooounlttee  with  John  Henry  Price. 
Jr.,  chairman;  Mra.  Borma  X^wla;  W.  W. 
Oreehara:  CSilck  Boaeh;  and  Jfan  fBUinga. 
This  caaaaalttoa  has  ham  aet  up  to  stlmu- 
Ute  thinking  aad  aottctt  Utaka  on  how  beat 
to  pierce  the  Iron  curtain  and  promote 
world  freedom  and  peace.  Par  clarity  in 
our  strategy,  we  must  be  clear  In  our  own 
thinking  on  the  subject.  We  must  learn 
to  draw  a  sharp  Une  between  the  dlctator- 
ahtpa  and  the  pec^dca  helnf  dictated  to. 
tnrj  time  «•  mmU  the  Rnadans  or  the 

Poles  or  the  Rungarians  when  we  mean  their 
masters,  we  are  playing  into  the  Kremlin's 
hands.  It  was  primarily  the  German  faUure 
to  make  such  a  differentiation  that  drove 
the  Soadans.  as  the  war  profreaaed.  to  rally 
around  the  regime  they  hated.  "^  RtBBtaa 
people  had  a  voice  In  the  government  at 
Rtaaia.'*  PreeMent  Troaaan  said  recenUy.  "I 
am  sure  we  would  have  no  troiAile  in  getting 
aloBg  with  them  "  And  last  year  Oovemor 
Dewey  In  one  of  his  campaign  apwcbea  da* 
clared;  "Tbm  people  of  the  United  atatsa 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  paopie  o<  the  8o- 


help  than  earn  it. 
That  we  ssek  the 


to  forge  a 

and  democracy. 

other  tntoma- 

_  aowwdtng 

for    reachteg   world    actrnkm.    The 

lunlzts  are  past  masters  in 

«och  owiaamaa^aaa  we  have  0i 

we  can  beat  them  at  th^r 

Snd  the  aaaaaa  and  the  wtidon 
to  Stalin's  vtethne  the  trutli  that 
not  enmity  and  war  but  friendship 
and  peace:  that  we  have  no 
their  hheratlon. 

WJite  down  your  Ideas  for 
hhid  toe  ITQO  cvtain.    Any  peraooal  Inei- 
that  prove  the  American  way  of  hft. 
them  to  any  one  at  the 
members. 

There  will  be  Intematkaial 
for  the  t>e8t  ideas.     AH  entry  mm^  he 
the  Cham  her  at  nnwimsers  oOce  by  October 
12. 


Tbe  Military  Boot  oa  the  Otkcr  Foot 


KSTESSIOS  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  eisLuwsiif 

IN  THE  HOC8B  0¥  BSPBSSKNTATIVSS 

Mondttw.  September  17.  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.ScKhker. 
at  a  tune  when  House  axkl  Seoate  con- 
ferees are  meeting  to  try  to  in)Q  out  dil- 
femices  in  tbe  huse  apfvofniation  kail 
for  tbe  Nattooal  MBRary  Brtablishment. 
tbe  foUowIng  edittxial  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  JoumaL  the  leading  newspaper 
oT  Wisconsin's  capital  dty.  is  most 
pertinent  aiid  timely. 

So  far  as  I  bare  been  able  to  find  out. 
Defense  0^?artment  officials  did  not 
present  any  new  or  aoaattQaal  infonna- 
tiOD  to  the  Seohte  iiniMttU  i  to  justify 

a  SS.0M,aM.0O0  increase.  It  is  time  the 
scare  tedmique  in  appropriations  is 
brought  to  a  halt. 

The  editorial  foDows: 

Tbx  MnLiraaT  Boor  ox  twb  Oaam  Poor 

Democratic  Senator  OVaaoHwr.  ot  Wyt>- 
mins:.  is  xaiing  an  oM  TtToeaan  adaittntetratloii 
trick  when  he  charges  that  anyone  who  de< 
bates  or  questions  the  •61.000.000.000  mlliUry 
budget  is  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  enemy. 

That  gag  is  corered  with  moss. 


It  works  like  thisr 

Mr    Truman  or  one  of  his  bureau  chiefs 

maJtes  a  re<juest  for  a  huge  mm  of  moaey. 
With  za.«  rv<}uest  go  dire  warnings  that 
somettung  hcrrttle  will  happen  onien  every 
single  penny  is  q'olckly  and  meekly  appro. 
prlated  by  Conf^ess. 

^'•'  -'■  — no  matter  hew  fantastic  the  finan* 
:-"mand — must    there    be    a    Miaslki  i 
^'    ■      -. .    •  r.a  ~:  ■neT,  or  Russia  will  attack,  or 
r". .t-    »■'..     rise     or    we'"d    nosedive    into   aa 
<^         ".;:-  depression. 

C  :  ,-i-«s — -^:'%f::'^     Democratic     Senator 


P»tr 


i:.!  \        r   I     n  ns — foxisht  nobly  thla 
m    aTcerspt    to    rnAkr    reasonable 
-es  m  tiie  military  budget. 

'-^ *>  ri:5«!  '.he  q-'iestion  of  whether  ad- 

-  r;vf    rfflcers  should  .-ecerre  fUght  pay. 

K  •■>-ec     -.at  military-travel  allowaoces 

£—-■-—:  :«  r.  it: ere  tbaa  tbe  money  actually 
•spent.  He  thought  that  S2.900.()00.000  was 
qtzite  a  bi:  for  expsdtting  production. 
These  are  reaaoaaMe  observatlc^ns.  but  the 
tratioc  spokesman.  Setiator 
tie  same  old  technique  of 
^yyhig  to  Cn^MnMkrw  Congressmen  into 
glviag  the  adadnlalndtoc  i;^  way.  Senator 
OTfswnwar  says  he  wants  to  avoid  subetltut- 
ing  otv  judgm«<nt  for  that  of  the  trained 
mmtary  experts. 

11^  a  funny  business.  In  the  MacArthor 
toe  Truman  adminlstrauon  bellowed 
of  tbe  Military  Kstab- 
ely  vital.  But  when  the 
Military  ■ttataUahment  wants  money,  a 
eteOan  Oongrsss  Is  ordered  to  approprtato 
the  cast  without  question. 


Dark  Qoads  Over  Fak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OV    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday.  September  24,  1951 

Mr  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  early  thla 
month  approximately  1.500  Americans  ttf 
Macedonian  descent  -  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  attended  a  meeting 
at  Columbus.  Ohio,  which  saw  that  group 
calling  for  a  fre€  Macedonia  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Melody  Chaneff.  of  Canton.  Ohio. 
tocted  president  of  the  central 
Ittee  of  the  Macedonian  Political 
Orghataition.  This  six-m^n  committee 
is  made  tip  of  American  Macedonians 
from  Missouri,  Michigan.  Indiana,  and 
Canada. 

On  September  2.  1951,  an  address  was 
delivered  to  the  meeting  by  Dr.  P.  K. 
Kruger.  of  Valparaiso  University  I  asic 
teare.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  incltde  in  my 
remarks  tbe  addrcM  by  Dr  Kruger: 

Damk  Cmjo^ob  <^tm  Fah  M.ACxx>OMia 
(Address  given    by    Dr    F    K     Kruger,   of 
ValpondBO   Unlvetaaty.    Va:para:.v->.    Ind..  at 
tba    thtrttttb    annvat    convention    of    the 

Maeadoatlaai  Political  Orsa.-.i^^ation  of  ti;^ 
United  Statas  and  Canada,  on  :;«ptember  2. 
19Si.  m  Columbus.  Otiio.) 

One*  a^tn  yon  have  mnted  tne  to  aridrea 
yoor  MMwa!  eoBrveatlon  as  a  guest  speaker. 
and  I  want  to  aarare  yoa  that  I  appreciate 
the  honor  wlalch  you  have  conferred  upon 
me. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  I  was  with 
you  at  a  similar  occasion,  and  tbe  face  of  th« 
wtn-ld  hka  changed  considerably— unfartii« 
natety  not  for  tbe  better  Today  that  part 
of  the  world  which   is  stUl  free  and  tha% 


mhkeh  U  enchalnvd  ftgiunat  lt«  will  are  facvd 
wtih  m  tarrlhl*  m«uo£e.  mur*  frl^btentng 
tha.n  mnj  ant  of  us  has  experienced  In  hU 
Ufetlm*  There  exlsU  au  old  Latin  ptirass 
which,  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  a»- 
plratluna  a(  mankind,  aan  "Ex  orlente  lux  — 
t.  e  .  out  of  the  ra«t  come«  light  '  But  today 
v«  are  compelled  to  aay.  Out  of  the  east 
co(u««  darlLDeaa."  Tou  know,  itt  Course,  ihat 
I  refer  to  the  terror  of  conununtam.  It 
makes  llttie  difference  In  prtnclpie  whether 
this  dsrk  cloud,  the  harbinger  of  lerrtfying 
thunder  aud  devaitating  Ufthtrklng.  which 
threateiui  to  eii{rulf  nut  only  central  and 
Weatern  Europe,  but  eventually  the  whole 
world.  han|;s  over  Rucala  and  her  sat«lUte« 
or  over  a  oountry  which  cails  lt*elf  Yugu- 
ftiATia,  but  which  should  property  t>e  deslg- 
natetl  Greater  Serbia  The  mar.  who  for  the 
time  beln^  rules  that  unhappy  land,  namely 
Tito,  has  a^^ain  and  again  after  hU  brean 
with  hia  former  master.  Stalin,  avowed  thut 
he  .^aa  remained  a  true  Conuuunist  who  Is 
determined  In  the  long  run  W  carry  out  the 
program  of  communUm  amon;;  till  the  peo- 
ple who  are  In  bla  powwr.  This  ts  one  very 
good  reason  vetry  American  citizens  of  Mace- 
donian birth  or  descent,  who  love  the  coun- 
try of  their  adoption  and  the  orlnclples  for 
which  It  stai  ds  a  country  where  thousands 
of  them  with  their  children  have  found  a 
haren  of  refu-,e  frora  the  tyranny  of  past  and 
present  Serbian  overlaps— this,  I  say.  is  a 
■trong  reatcn  why  they  oppose  Tito's  rtil« 
and  ardent' y  wish  and  hope  to  sea  their 
folks  acrops  the  ocean  released  from  his  yoke. 

I  know  that  in  ftpite  ot  ailurlng  invitations 
to  join  Stalin'B  or  Tito's  wordfrTuI  cominu- 
nl*m.  they  have,  with  :hf  exception  cf  a 
negligible  few  deludcti  or  ambitious  persons. 
from  tlie  very  bi.^?inn:ng  steadrsstly  rejected 
SuUlc'a  KSeology  ard  held  to  the  American 
and  Canadian  that  is,  the  wet-tern  way  of 
life,  the  lire  oX  freemen. 

Communism  is  ab^olutelv  and  without  the 
slightest  reserv.t)  n  rejected  and  attacked 
b"  your  Macedonian  organimtlon  m  this  our 
country,  ard  your  ijgan.iatio.i  is  the  true 
representative  body  of  the  spirit  of  Mace- 
donian patriots  In  their  homeland  You 
know  who  th?  ro-callcd  leatfers  of  Commu- 
nist Macedonia  oi  \..day  are  Old  ycu  find 
their  name^  recorded  in  ilis  past  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  your  pejplr?  Ko.  they 
were  forelg  irrs  to  tli?  liberation  movement 
of  your  cour  rymo  \  of  whcni  many  sacri- 
ficed their  pv£  :>«slons  and  their  very  lives 
for  the  nob. 3  c:.U£e  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
The  rulen  of  the  communistic  regime  in 
iCaoedonla  are  M  cedonlans  only  by  accident 
of  birth,  but  in  ibe:r  hearts  they  are  self- 
aeekmg  tools  oi  the  commuclstlc  dictators 
in  Belgrade,  edurated  an4l  trained  In  either 
Belgrade  or  Mo&cow  Most  of  them  have  oniy 
recently  arrived  en  the  «tage  of  Macedonia 
by  the  grace  of  the  llttie  Caesar  In  Belgrade, 
their  words  are  prompted  by  him.  and  the 
■trlngB  of  the  actions  of  tnore  puppets  are 
manipulated  t:y  him 

We  know  what  the  80-cal>d  paradise  of 
the  CommuntfTs  la.  The  nia;or:iy  of  ttoe 
Americans  and  Canadians  of  Macedonian 
daaoant  are  reUgious  pecjsie.  They  believe 
that  Cbrtolianlty  is  and  sh<juld  be  a  Vital  part 
of  our  clvillsat'  -«n.  But  what  do  the  Com- 
muntets  think  of  religion''  It  can  be  sum- 
marized in  the  sentence  coined  by  Karl 
Marx,  the  Allah  of  communuim.  repeated  by 
Lenin,  his  prophet,  and  subscribed  to  by 
Tito,  the  ardent  duclpie  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 
•"ReUgton."  so  Marz  exciaim^d.  "is  opium  for 
the  people."  Lenm  said  m  iWo:  "Our  pro- 
gram necessarily  inclucte*  the  propaganda  of 
^xthclam."  And  In  1906  Lenm  wrote  as  fol- 
k>wi:  "Marx  said  'religion  is  opium  for  the 
peo|kle' — and  thla  postulate  is  the  ccHTier- 
stcme  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Monism 
vlth  reg&rd  to  religion."  fin  a:...,  the  pro- 
grwm  of  the  Conunu&Ut  International, 
edopted  at  tlw  sixth  world  congreas  of 
c.immuai-ia  stated:   "One  of  the  mt^st  Im- 


portjuit  tasks  of  the  cultural  revolution  tJ- 
fectlng  the  wide  masses  U  the  taak  of  sya- 
tematically  combating  religion — the  opium 
of  the  people."  How  then,  I  anik..  can  any 
Christian  sutMcrlbe  to  Titos  rule? 

Another  reason  lor  the  rejection  of  Tito's 
dictatorial  rule  over  Macedonia  Is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  agrarian  question.  Macedonia 
is  a  land  inhabited  for  the  moat  part  by 
peasants  About  80  percent  of  lU  popula- 
tion is  engaged  In  agriculture  or  the  ralaing 
of  catllt.  In  spite  of  llie  desire  of  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Belgrade  to  indus- 
trlaJtse  Uiat  part  of  Macedonia  which  la  un- 
der its  rule  and  in  spite  of  all  the  special 
privilege*  granted  to  Industry  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture,  such  industrtjOlzatlon  has 
not  prxx-eedecl  far,  even  though  there  has 
been  sotne  Increase  In  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turing and  the  antimony,  chrome,  and  qtiartx 
mining  of  (.he  S'xopie  region.  The  fate  of 
the  small  self-reliant  farmers  of  Macedonia 
under  Tito's  communistic  regime  is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  the  peasantry  In  Rus- 
sia and  Its  satellite  states.  The  peasants 
are  cajoled  and  pushed  hard  and  relentlessly 
to  make  impossibly  large  contributions  to 
the  Belgrade  government  In  order  to  sup- 
port Industry  and  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
them  to  abandon  their  small  private  land- 
holdings  and  to  become  dependent  farm 
laborers  on  the  collectivized  state  farms, 
where  they  are  exploited  by  the  C<Hnmunl«t 
functionaries. 

All  American  correspondent  of  the  New 
T.;ik  Herald  Tribune  sent  a  wireless  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Macedonian  peas- 
ants to  his  newspaper  which  was  printed 
by  that  paper  in  Its  Issue  of  May  29.  1951. 
We  quote  from  his  report  made  after  Inves- 
tigations on  the  spot.  "Many  peasants  In 
Yugoslavia,'  so  the  report  reads,  "are  in 
a  bitter  mood  over  the  Communist  collec- 
tive farms  set  up  extensively  In  this  region. 
In  Strumlca  peasants  who  had  been  In  col- 
lectives for  5  years  laughed  at  the  Idea 
they  had  joined  voluntarily.  Some  stated 
they  wanted  to  quit  their  collective  but 
could  not.  They  left  reporters  suddenly 
when  militiamen  appeared  In  the  distance. 
A  dovin-and-cut  peasant  said.  "We  pray  day 
and  night  that  this  will  be  over.  We  work 
li&e  horses,  and  they  give  us  nothing.  What 
should  we  live  for?  We  should  throw  our- 
selves Irito  the  Vardar  Rlyer."  ** 

Two  reports  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  26  and  28  by  Its  conreapondent  in  Bel- 
gride,  Mr  M  S  Handler,  confirm  the  situa- 
tion as  reported  by  bis  colleague  of  the 
Hera'.d  Tribune  Titos  government  Is 
alarmed  over  the  movement  of  the  peasants 
lo  leave  the  collective  farms,  especially  In 
Croatia  and  Macedonia.  Mr.  Handler  says 
in  his  cautiously  worded  cablegram  from 
Belgrade;  "The  Y.igo&lav  Coinmunlat  Party 
believes,  as  all  other  Communist  Parties,  that 
a  Socialist  state  must  be  based  upon  the  alli- 
ance of  peasants  and  workers,  and  this  can 
be  achieved  only  through  sodaUaed  agri- 
culture and  nationalized  industry.  There- 
fore the  party  feels  that  any  trend  among 
the  peasants  to  abandon  collective  farming 
can  i)e  regarded  only  as  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  Socialist  economic  system  and  a  danger 
that  must  be  combated." 

lliere  ts  In  Macedonia  the  same  story  as 
in  the  Russian-ruled  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania. The  peasant  of  Fastern  Europe  has 
his  roots  In  the  soil  wlUch  he  and  his  an- 
cestors have  tilled  for  generatloos.  He  Is 
pixiud  ot  the  small  property  of  lazMl  which 
he  owns  and  which  he  desires  to  pass  on  to 
bis  children. 

Tito's  statement  that  he  Intends  to  leave 
the  peasanu  m  poasesaion  of  their  farms 'if 
they  so  desire  Is  a  deUberate  lie.  Dnder 
existing  circumstances  he  might  feel  it  wise 
to   go   slower    tioan   some    other   Conununlst 

couutries.  but  let  nobody  be  deoelf«d;  m  an 
avowed  Communist  he  will  eventually  ool- 


lectiTiat  all  fama  and  raduea  tb»  tne  peas- 
ants to  tinhappy  slaws  labonrs  on  the  land  ot 
thatr  forefathers. 

Furthermore,  Tito  Is  obviously  a  sapenia- 
tkmaUstte  OHtaminlst.  In  this  respect  iMta 
in  no  way  dtfierent  from  the  Karsgeeffgrrtefa 
kings  of  old  Serbia  and  their  "black  haixi 
Tito's  ambition  is  the  same  as  vai 
viz,  to  keep  the  Croatlans.  fWow— Is 
Macedonians  under  his  Iron  rule  _ 
thetr  will.  Be  wants  to  assliiillate  tbcmlbf 
I  force  and  alienate  them  from  their  chosen 
i  way  of  life  and  their  cherished  trsdltlons:'he 
'  wants  to  make  them  subaervtent  to  the  fbr- 
etgn  as  well  as  the  domestic  policy  of  m  f  Hia. 
he  denies  the  non  -Serbian  people  in  hIa  tKn» 
the  right  of  setf-determiiiatlon,  s  rlfht 
which  our  gknioiu  American  Declaration  of 
Indapaadence  terms  a  natural  and  InalMa- 
able  rlglit  of  all  human  beings.  X  am  s4we 
that  the  Macedonian  Organization  of  ^he 
United  States  and  Canada  Is  perfectly  wUMng 
to  abide  by  the  majority  decision  of  the 
Iteeedoolan  paopte  tbnaaalves.  provided  t1  is 
exprsaaad  tlmmg^  a  tmty  free  popular  elec- 
tion, or  iB  ctber  wocda  hy  stich  a  procedure 
as  ts  euiteiiuary  In  our  own  United  States. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  our  Unlsed 
States  State  Department  that  the  preis^nt 
support  ol  the  Tito  government  will  be  ex- 
tended to  It  only  as  long  it  la  willing  to  ck>> 
pose  the  mutual  enemy,  the  Russia  ot  pia 
{Communiet  Kremlin.  The  United  States i  Is 
not  inclined  to  repeat  Its  previous  ">*^^^t 
and  to  replace  uncle  Joe  by  cousin  Tito.  [In 
an  official  bulletin,  called  Aid  to  Yugoelatla 
and  Issued  In  November  1950.  our  United 
SUtes  Department  ot  State,  while  ezplain£| 
St  length  Its  aid  to  Tito,  says  deflnltelyapd 
clearly:  "Since  Yugoslavia  annooDced  in 
1 1948  that  It  would  no  longer  sutomlt  to  dc>|n- 
ination  by  the  Kremlin,  the  United  States 
has  been  extending  limited  e.»nomlc  assltt- 
ance.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
'  States  approves  or  eodonea  the  internal  pnl- 
icles  ot  the  Tugodav  Oovenunent." 

The  American  and  Canadian  citizens  of 
Macedonlaii  deacant.  aa  atated  prevtoasly,  gre 
no  less  determined  opponenu  of  the  cotn- 
!  monistic  rule  of  the  Kremlin  than  "rio. 
'Tbey  even  trump  hU  card.  Por  they  $n 
opposed  to  any  kind  at  eanamitaB. 
tng  "nto  8.  And  with  grsat  aatMEaaU 
have  takan  xtoUcn  ot  the  cfidal  and 
announoemant  of  our  United  States  _^ 
partment  of  State  that  otir  Government  d^ea 
not  approve  or  endorse  the  internal  pr^il 
dee  of  the  Belgrade  regime. 

On  February  11,  1951,  some  300 
sentatlve  exiles  from  10  countries  at 
mtmlst  Xurope.  itM»JiM<iT>g  lelqgeea 
Tugoalavla.  issued  a  declaration  of  U_ 
tion,  signed  at  Independence  Hall  In  Ph__ 
delphla.  This  document  Is  an  echo  of  tjhe 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
demands  the  restoration  of  man^  natural 
rlghu  to  the  people  (rf  Bastem  Kmupe  a  ad 
their  liberation  from  foreign  rule.  It  giai 
on  to  say  that  "the  peoples  of  Centra]  sid 
Eastern  Europe  are  firmly  resolved,  uppn 
their  liberation,  to  Join  the  community  of 
free  nations  and  to  establish  government  'of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peopla." 

I  have  the  aaatirance  of  your  leadersrsty 
Macedonian  feUow-Amerlcan  dtlaens,  t£t 
for  the  weU-bcing  at  your  rtiaUves  a^ 
brothera-ln-blood  across  the  ocean,  yimr  dr- 
ganlaatlon  sabscrlbes  to  these  alms.  via.  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  aotoiLomcius 
Macedonian  state,  which  would  arraoge  Its 
domestic  sffalm  according  to  democratic 
prlndples  and  which  desires  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  Its  neighlwrs.  An  autonomots  ] 
jedonla  would  welcome  to  become  a  pert 
Balkan  conlederatkm  and  of  any  bom  si 
effective  world  organisation  for  *^ti*  p 
davatopiBuit  of  afiankind  Pur  tnte  goal 
vndasttand.  you  are  determined  to  work. 
ycu  bava  ««rkad  in  the  paat,  with  ai 
at  your  dl^wsal. 


i^rrr.i>L»iA    iV   itiiL   LU.NUKESSIONAL  RECORD 


Let  OS  hope  that  the  day  will  not  be  far 
that  many  at  you.  now  aiuibUd  tn  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State  of  Ohio,  wui  wttnsas  the 
■■veiling  of  a  statvta  of  miavty  la 
cf  a  tiaa  apd  twili|is« iMal  lals  af  1 
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Left- Waif  Uamorality 

EXTENSION  OP  REMABKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P  SHEEHAFf 

at  n  insoia 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  BBRBBTTATlVaB 

Momdap.  September  24.  19S1 

Hi.  SHEEHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  liberal- 
ten  intta  ociginnl  coDcept  was  felt  to  be 
a  aofuueut  wtaiefa  woold  benefit  the 
pnple  as  a  wh<rie.  Liberalism  during  the 
last  20  years  in  the  United  Slates  baa 
developed  into  a  left-wing  Uberaltam 
which  is  causing  the  original  concepts 
of  liberalism  to  fall  Into  disrepute. 

liberalism  was  originally  sold  to  the 
people  of  Amaite^  as  a  p^w^^-ya  irtiich 
would  benefit  the  nnderprMleted  oi  the 
country,  and  we  have  forfoCten  an  ae- 
cepted  tnith  which  the  ezperieAce  of  the 
ages  has  proven,  that  the  people  are 
most  in  danger  when  the  means  of  injur- 
ing their  rights  are  in  the  ptwafwifm  of 
those  of  whom  they  entertahi  the  least 
suspicion. 

The  new  mode  of  left-wiiig  UberaUsm 
espoused  by  the  r>emocratic  Party  is 
taricglne  on  despotism.  In  the  words  of 
Alncander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist 
Papers,  America  must  remember  "that  a 
more  dangerous  ambition  more  often 
lurks  behind  the  specious  mark  d  seal 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  than  under 
the  forbidding  appearaaoe  ot  acal  Kh- 
the  firmness  and  ellriency  of  govern- 
ment- History  will  teach  us  that  the 
former  has  been  found  a  much  more  cer- 
tain road  to  the  introduction  of  despot- 
Im  than  the  latter,  and  that  of  those 
■MO  who  have  overturned  the  liberties 
of  republics,  the  greatest  number  have 
bagnii  their  career  by  pajring  an  obee- 
Qitoai  court  to  the  people :  commencing 
demagogues  and  ending  tyrants." 

David  Lawrence,  in  his  editorial  of 
September  28  In  U  S  News  k  World  Re- 
port, entitled  "Left- Wing  Unmorality.- 
has  brought  back  to  our  present  genera- 
tion the  importance  of  the  advice  of  otir 
founding  fathers.  Mr.  Lawrence's  edi- 
torial appears  betov: 

Larr-WiMc  UraoaauTr 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Tl»a  waa whnonly  ttaa  ruwatiauvea— the 

rtgbt-wing   grooya— vers    Mppoasd    to    be 

goaty  at  «Btxig  public  funds  and  pokUe  a«- 

ttenty  aa  a  means  ot  eapi<ittU«  the 

■wwplf.  graft  in  high 
I  the  pdaopa  a^lnrt  wtUcfc  Uberal- 
lam  and 
a  healthy 

But  now 
tlsan. 

The  left  wing  baa  been  1 1  inaliii  to  ba 
poaad  largaty  ot  aslflah.  graady  grovps  with  a 
hm  for  permaaant  power.  Ptor  90  years  these 
groups  have  maaqfOHrwded  nular  each  al- 
hving  labels  as  the  *llew  Deal"  and  the 
•'Pair  De«l."     But  they  have  been 

Aov  as  coQtroBad  bf  jutt  aaotlMr  am  cf 
acnipoloua  pollklc|aM  who  waa 


for  poUtlcal  propaganda  and  for  vote -get- 
ting and  feed  their  henchmen  mt  the  trough 
of  taxpayers'  money  The  worthy  achiere- 
o€  Uberalistn  have  t)een  sullied  try 
anaord  of  shocking  mdlfference  :3  rraL.".  ar.d 
of  aabnc  bvstness  en  a  basis 


__         Of  maral]|y  stoowB  by  ttoa 

P'rty  tapoww. 
Left  wtBglHs  slBrtad  oat  yaan  a^o  ^  ttm 

••■■-    It  l**s  bacooM  Ib  America,  tn 
In  Atistralia.  and  I%.2w  z    land  a  erase  Mala 
nalism  wtOoa  bi^  laig*  bioes  of  votaata 
electorate  tkravga  ipactel  prtvOa 
ad  to  praaaora  oooBa  aad  realty  ignoeas  tlks 

■asrasa  af  ttepeopte. 

fWMs  ita«a  at   tta  cvctattaa.     It   to   Im- 
pattsat  wttta  the  aknr  worfciogs  at 
racy.    It  falls  to  nnrtwisfaiid  that  the  i 
ot  good  govemMiiH  Is  baataMy  the  «t  oC 


at  atti- 

twda  towavd  the  ntnortty. 

*T*ft  wtngtam"  baa  arrived  at  the  coer- 
donist  stage  It  wasrta  to  Itmlt  free  speech 
and  abolish  congrsaatawd  Immunity  frooi 
Ubei  baeause  tt  rcaUy  eaat  tolatate  oppoat- 
ttMsM  aad  wbM  tito  graat  iSberal. 
OOver  WndsB  IWwiia  ones  called 
"ticcduui  for  the  ttiuMgtit  we  bate." 

Tt»  PreatdeiU  oT  tbe  Umtad  States  only 
last  week  tntlmatad  In  a  public  speech  that 
all  pubUcatlona  which  dlstrlbuta  to  tbelr 
stibauibeis  by  sccoDd  daas  msll  are  dlaquall- 
fled  froas  pobhahli^  edttorlal 
poalng  the  rates  charged  by  bla 
tlon  and  dtsquaUfled  alao  from 
any  of  his  poUctas  Involving  granta  at  tax- 
payer's money. 

Lcft-wlnglsm  has  eaten  sway  from  the 
operatkms  ot  Oovcmment  aU  seml>lancc  of 
true  lilMraUa^  Prasldect  Tnunan  still  rants 
about  hli  iBtcrast  in  the  paople  but  he  has 
failed  to  dean  oat  tba  corruption  la  his 
admintstrattoo  now  rtlsrlnasd  to  view  by 
Coogreas. 

Unttke  President  CooUdge.  BepabUcan. 
who  appointed  bipartisan  attomays  ot  great 
piaaUgt  and  gave  thcaa  tba  g>.«9ca  Ught  tc 
proaKtite  relentlcatf y  the  VaapoC  1 
dale.  Mr.  Tnmmik  ealla  tbe  recent 
about  his  artmmiatratkm  Just  a  siiiisi  and 

BMB  point  to 
at  tbe  paat  aa  If  this 
jtistlfias  what  the  Democrats  are  doti^  now. 
At  his  preas  conferancc  laat  we^  Mr.  Tru- 
man actually  cnodotted  -tbe  uae  of  poUtical 
Influence  by  would-be  borrowers  at  Oovem- 
ment  fundi  and  said  be  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  the  flow  of  introdactloDa  to  BFC  (M- 
dais  given'  soch  botioaais  by  tba  cbalrman 
of  the  Democratle  National  nraaiilllin  and 
his  corps  of  sastttsnu  and  vcrtontoer  work- 
ers. He  never  made  a  graver  mistake,  ^ir 
tbeae  are  the  tnslrttfWM  devloea  of  ■ptw**!'^ 
polities.    Tbe  appotnteea  owe  their  Jobs  m 

Democratte  nattooal  conualStaaMm. 

Tbecw  la  BO  avfl  ao  readily  waderatood  or 
so  qulAty  repudiated  by  the  ftmartran  elec- 
torate than  unmoraUty  in  pubttc  oOce.  It 
was  a  Democratic  President — Orover  Cleve- 
land— who  proclaimed  that  public  oOlce  la 
a  piritittB  trwM. 

It  loolB.  too.  as  If  the  Nation  alao  hM 

juattasa-tba  aasawa  doctftee  of  the  left  wing, 
cadets  cheat  at  Wcet  Point  and  immediately 
there  arlaes  a  wave  of  r-nnt*mwnT%»tyii^  (^  ^jj^ 
method  of  conducting  the  csaiBlnatloiis  or 
of  the  aevartty  of  the  penalty.  What  ktad 
of  aa  Anartca  Is  this  whidt 
for  dhhoaesty  and  ratlin  nil  ass 
as  aaSaral  behavior?  With  wbat  kind  of 
aa  of^ate  has  left-wir.gism  driigged  us  In 
the  name  of  Uberaitsm? 


May  America  awake  from  Its  recent  orgy 
tn  »o-<rai:ed  Uberaltam.  But  let  it  not  then 
permit  the  same  sort  of  materialists  to  *^^ 
over  the  Republican  Parry. 

I*t  America  insist  instead  that  there  be 
nominated  on  both  tickets  far  President  in 

1952  two  leaders — honest  men.  moral  men 

wbr;  really  be-Ue^e  that  public  ofBce  to  a 
POhhc  tmat.  We  should  elect  as  President 
•  aaan  who  is  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice 
totaap  hM  afcitfniatration  clean  bv  hte  devo- 
^*"»  *o*  «roly  American  ideal— old-fashioned 
honesty,  eld-fa&hioned  decency,  and  old- 
'  morality. 


Maa  aa<I  tk*  Laa4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  okulboma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVCB 

Monday.  September  24.  19S1 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker. 

™M*er  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the* 
RaooRD  I  include  the  foUowing  address 
by  H  H  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Con.se rvation  Service,  at  the  anrm^ii 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association  at  Manhattan,  K^na , 
on  February  2.  195C; 

I  am  glad  to  be  hack  out  here  In  the  heart 
of  tbe  ■attoc's  bread  basket  and  to  have 
thia  opportaaAty  of  meeting  with  the  Kan- 
saa  Crop  BB|BUVement  Association. 

The  piowlBg  wp  of  much  of  the  virgin  land 
of  Kanaas  to  still  recent  enough  to  be  re- 
OM^ibered  by  many  Production  of  wheat  to 
batp  feed  the  allied  armies  of  two  world 
wars  has  effectively  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity of  Kansas  land  to  fill  the  breach  in 
time  of  crtticai  national  need. 

Thto  Kansas  land  must  be  kept  In  good 
coQdltlon.  It  to  tiaslc  to  our  welfare;  It  can- 
not be  vpv^. 

BtR  drought  and  dust  storms  have  shown 
us  how  nature  can  strike  tack  when  T!>tn 
takas  the  welfare  of  the  land  too  mtich  for 
granted  and  fails  to  proteH  it.  So  do  gulUcs 
and  skhl  a^  sUipped  of  ttz  tofmoil. 

If  we  era  to  have  the  production  we  want 
when  we  aaad  Ik.  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  dust- 
stortaa  and  gullies  and  dvtndUng  yields  on 
erosion -denuded  slopes,  we  must  look  closely 
to  the  futxire  and  the  kind  cf  relationship 
that  wUl  have  to  t>e  maintained  l>etwe«n  man 
aitd  the  land.  Nationally  and  world-wide. 
•OBSarvatloti  of  "^tt  laad  from  now  on  is  one 
of  the  raahy  lugaut,  basic  problems  of  our 
Time  |«nhabl|  the  aaiai  wrgent  We  who 
are  Uving  today  and  the  Mat  few  generations 
totoltow  must  leara  the  science  of  soil  con- 
asrvatloa  aad  get  the  habit  of  practicing  it 
sa  a  tarhnlqus  eaaaatlal  to  our  continuing 
weMara.  W9  ana*  rraisii  e  our  remaining 
wpply  of  pioduetlve  land  while  we  use  it. 
Psople  are  fast  making  up  their  minds  to 
A  law  scattered  obstructionists,  for 
swpoat,  are  still  delaying  prog- 
aa  their  scheming  permits.  But 
thelt  aoB^bars  are  thinning 

It  Is  no*  gotai^  to  be  enough  to  merrty 
safeguard  tbe  land  for  the  next  10  jrears  or 
the  Eiext  100  years:  we  must  safeguard  It — 
oooaerve  it — pormanently  The  altemaUve 
will  be  a  falling  standard  of  hvlng.  a  declin- 
ing lillTlBiflua.  hunger,  famine,  and  mtcr- 
Bderstanding. 

LsssoNs  raoM  asaoAD 

lessor  is  brought  home  foreefWUv  to 
trair.ed  to  observe  such  asaafegjil  M 
be  travels  to  ^me  of  the  other 
the  world.     There  he  wUl  And  it 
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much  of  the  eroded  land,  and  etcbed  In  the 
worried  face*  of  people  strxiggUng  to  pro- 
duce thetr  food  and  other  aoll-derlTed  necn>- 
•Itles,  I  have  wen  UieM  thlnp  in  dlffennt 
part*  of  the  world.  Laat  fall.  I  spent  ■onie 
time  studying  eroeton  condltiona  and  aoll 
and  crater  conservation  methods  In  southern 
Prance,  Italy,  and  north  Africa.  I  made  Uie 
trip  pnroarUy  lu  the  hope  of  finding  some* 
thing  that  might  be  helpful  In  our  own  nii- 
Uonat  program  of  soil  conservation,  feeling 
that  we  mtist  not  overlook  anything  of  im- 
portance. I  found  very  little,  however,  that 
we  can  mako  any  use  of  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

Over  there.  I  obaerved  the  length  that 
pe<-»ple  will  Ro  In  order  to  get  a  living  from 
some  of  the  world's  oldeet  lands  still  in  agrl- 
cultural  use.  including  costly  and  ba<k- 
breaking  measures  for  holding  soil — such  as 
the  building  of  stone  w&lla  to  support  strips 
of  steep  land.  We  saw  much  wonderful  wcirlt 
in  parts  of  Italy  and  France  notably  stalr- 
cas«  benches  supported  by  well-construci.ed 
rock  walls.  Oiled  in  behind  with  s<jil  brou§;ht 
in  by  the  basketful.  The  Italians — and 
French.  Ux>— are  exceedingly  skillftil  In  the 
tiae  of  rock,  not  only  in  the  construction  of 
walls  but  for  building  structures  for  torrent 
control  in  the  mountains. 

The  work  required  in  establishing  some  of 
this  bench  type  of  agriculture,  translated 
iato  our  American  labor  costa.  probaoly 
^^ould  amount  in  many  Instances  to  •15.(X)0 
or  taO.OOO  an  acre.  Such  an  outlay  on  farm 
land  clearly  la  out  of  the  question  for  us. 
now  or  at  any  tlnw  we  can  foresee,  even  In 
the  moat  eroded  paru  of  the  country.  As 
a  nuittter  of  fact,  we  are  not  In  need  of  this 
tyoe  of  conaervation  at  this  stage  of  our 
development,  except  in  occasional  special 
cases. 

In  Italy,  along  the  roads  we  traveled,  evm? 
available  patch  of  land — prac^'caUy  evifry 
square  foot — Is  In  use  From  the  bcacliMi 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  on  up 
to  the  crests  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps, 
thousands  of  little  patches  are  cultivated  on 
slopes  so  dizxUy  steep  I  wouldn't  venture  litto 
them.  Practically  every  stofie  where  man 
can  bang  on  is  in  cultivation  of  some  kind. 
Bome  of  you—born  and  reared  In  Kansas — 
would  be  startled  at  the  tedious  and  back- 
breaking  effort  which  more  often  tlian  not 
must  go  into  any  kind  of  agrictiltural  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  forested  areas,  when  trees  are  cut. 
the  leaves  of  oaks  and  some  of  the  other 
trees  are  saved  for  stock  feed,  and  the  twlj^, 
along  with  the  weeds  of  the  fields,  are  scru- 
pulously saved  and  bundled  for  fuel.  When 
you  talk  to  an  Italian  about  the  cost  of  such 
operaUons,  the  reply  is  likely  to  be  some- 
thing like  thi*:  "Why  consider  the  ctwt  of 
fotxl  when  to  have  It  means  life  and  not  to 
have  it  means  death?"  Although  we  have 
not  yet  reached  anything  like  that  degree  of 
land  scarcity  in  this  country,  we  still  have 
to  consider  carefully  the  ctMst  of  our  con«*r- 
vation  work  on  the  land.  And  we  must.  also. 
consider  the  greater  cost— m  dollars  jind 
hiunan  effort — If  for  any  reason  we  should  be 
so  short-sighted  as  to  postpone  or  upset  in 
any  way  our  going  program  of  soU  and  water 
conservation,  or  tc  weaken  or  emasculat4>  it 
with  BUbeUtutes  and  magical  remedies  for 
speed  or  any  other  imagined  advantage. 

But  In  Italy  where  there  U  no  rcx:k,  there 
are  no  rock  walla— and  for  this  reason  mtwt 
of  the  sloping  land  is  without  adequate  pro- 
tection. There  is  very  litle  contotirlng.  no 
strip  cropping— not  much  ia  the  way  of 
modem  soil  and  water  conservation.  Con- 
■squeaUy,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  subsoil 
farmiag.  and  erosion  goea  on  eating  into  the 
very  base  of  the  nation's  Ufe. 

VHAT    StOaSUf    SOIL   CX>NSBVAT30It    IS 

T^  tarm  "ooMenration"  hs^  become  a 
VWF  pcimlar  word  in  our  vocabulary  during 
ttoa  paM  few  years.  In  fact,  it  has  become  ao 
yopQlar  that  it  is  used  rather  loosely  by 
Thus,  some  fanners  may  think  they 


are  practicing  "soil  conservation"  when  they 
build  a  few  terraces,  construct  a  Gsh  pond. 
pile  rubbish  in  a  fully  and  forget  It,  let  a 
Wheat  field  lie  fallow  for  a  season,  or  fertilize 
their  land  for  this  year's  crop  and  forget  it 
next  yeaar.  These  are  only  beginnings.  True 
conservation  must  be  total  conservation,  so 
far  as  the  land  is  concerned.  Soil  conserva- 
tion to  not  a  )ob  that  you  can  do  today  and 
forget  tomorroyt  it  must  be  maintained.  It, 
Is  not  a  Job  that  you  can  do  In  one  field  and! 
not  do  in  the  next  field,  wben  there  is  any 
natural  relationship  with  respect  to  runoff 
from  the  adjoi^nlng  areas.  So.  what  Is 
at  one  place  over  the  entire  farm  is 
with  the  view  that  it  may  beneficially  affect 
other  parts  of  the  farm  or  other  farms  down- 
stream. 

At  this  point  I  think  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  explain  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  modern  soil  conservation,  whlcb  to 
spreading  across  the  Nation  with  such  steady 
and  remarkable  progress. 

Modern  soil  cx>nservat  ion  is  based  on  sound 
land  use  and  treaUnent  of  land  with  all  the 
proven  appropriate  measures  that  are  needed 
to  keep  It  permanently  productive  while  in 
use.  It  means  terracing  land  ttiat  needs  ter- 
racing; It  means  contouring,  strip-cropping, 
and  stubble-mulching  the  land  as  needed. 
along  with  supporting  practices  of  crop  rota- 
tions, cover  and  green  manure  crops,  etc., 
wherever  needed.  It  means  gully  control, 
stabilizing  water  outlets,  building  farm 
ponds,  locating  farm  roads  and  fences  as 
nearly  on  the  contour  as  may  be  fsaslUa. 
planting  steep,  erudible  land  to  grass  or  tress, 
development  of  gcxKl  pastures,  and  devoting 
g(X)d  management  to  them  after  they  are 
developed. 

Modern  soil  conservation,  moreover,  con- 
sists of  doing  these  and  still  other  necessary 
things  Where  land  is  tcxi  wet.  mcxlern  soil 
conservation  calls  iiit  drainage;  if  It  Is  too 
dry.  It  calls  for  irrigation;  if  it  Is  subject  to 
wind  erosion,  It  calls  for  wtnd-strlppiag; 
tree-planting,  and  stubble-mulch  farmlaf. 
If  plant  nutrients,  lime,  and  the  humiu  sup- 
ply of  the  soil  have  been  depleted.  It  calls 
for  fertilization  and  addition  of  lioM  and 
organic  mutter;  u  water-voluble  salts  have 
accumulated  In  tosle  quaatttlM.  it  calls  for 
drainsi^e  and  leaching  out  of  the  salts  by 
flooding  And  modern  soil  conservation  calls, 
also,  fur  the  use  of  the  best  of  most  adapt- 
able vaj-leties  of  crops  as  well  as  the  most 
efficient  and  adaptable  tools  available  to 
farmer?. 

And.  of  course,  an  indispensable  part  of 
modern  soil  conservation  is  a  supporting 
program  of  reseiirch,  such  as  wUl  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  land  at  all  times  the  ad- 
vantages that  progressive  science  can  con- 
tribute. Also,  a  continuing,  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation  education  must  be 
made  a  part  of  otir  teaching  from  kinder- 
garten on  through  college.  Moreover,  mcxl- 
eru  soil  conservations  calls  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  effective  work  which  is  put  on 
the  land  These  painstakingly  and  scientifi- 
cally planned  and  applied  conservation 
measures  are  not  just  for  a  single  year  or 
cropping  season  Like  savings  bonds  or  .sav- 
ings deposits  in  the  bank,  they  Increase  in 
value  and  return  on  the  original  Investment 
as  the  years  go  on. 

ONLT  ONE  WAT  TO  DO  TSK  JOS 

In  shc^.  there  Is  only  one  formtila  for 
doing  the  soil  and  water  conservation  Job 
properly — sclentlflcally.  That  formula  con- 
sists of  treating  the  different  kinds  of  land 
on  a  farm  according  to  their  Individual  needa, 
and  using  each  kind  according  to  its  ca- 
pability for  continued  safe  and  economical 
partxluctlon.  This  is  natures  way.  And  it 
is  the  way  the  farmers  of  Kansas  and  the 
Nation  are  going  about  getting  the  conser- 
vation Job  done  through  their  farmer-voted 
and  farmer-managed  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, set  up  under  State  enabling  law.  It 
is  through  these  demcxrratic  units  of  state 
foverument,  assisted  by  technicians  of  the 


I 

Soil  Conservation  Service  and  othisr  agencies 
at  the  distrlcrts"  request,  that  the  tig  soil  and 
water  conservation  Job  on  the  farn  lands  of 
the  Nation  Is  being  done  in  an  effective  and 
lasting  manner  never  before  ac<ompBshed 
anywhere  sf)  far  as  I  have  l>ecn  a  Die  to  dis- 
crover by  critical  examination  of  the  sitxsation 
In  varloiis  countries  and  by  exanlnatlon  erf 
the  literature  of  the  world. 


or  coNsxavATiON   icnoK 

To  complete  the  aoO-  and  water -conserva- 
tion Job  in  time — bringing  con— s>s  tion  treat- 
aamt  at  the  earliest  practicable  da  te  to  every 
•era  ot  land  still  nasdlng  this  protection  and 
Improvement — calls  for  a  program  of  poaltlve 
action.  It  is  a  program  in  whic:h  groupasuch 
as  your  Kansas  Crop  Improvemei  t  Associa- 
tion have  a  natural  interest.  It  tncUudes. 
among  other  i>olnts: 

1.  Completion  of  the  national  land  ca- 
pability tBv«nt(n7  at  the  earliest  iat«  facll- 
ttlss  will  permit — by  1954S.  if  ponlble.  Ttils 
sefentiflc.  acre-by-acre  Inventory  of  all  tlw 
land  on  every  farm  of  the  Nation  ii  the  fcmn- 
datkm  on  which  resu  effective  and  lifstlng 
soil  conservation.  It  is  the  basii  of  ttnind 
farm  planning  which.  In  turn,  is  the  guid- 
ing blueprint  for  sound  soU  and  grater  con- 
servation. 

a.  Completion  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Nation's  agrictilttiral  lands  into  s-iil-conaar- 
vattoa  districts,  and  strengthening  district 
rsspoasMMUty  and  work.  This  aJU  t<^  es- 
tablishing as  a  rscognlxed  agrtcultnrai  goal 
In  the  United  States  a  sclentlflcally  devel- 
oped soU-conservstion  district  pl.in  ap|}lled 
by  a  conservation  farmer  to  everj-  farm  and 
ranch  in  the  Nation  at  minimum  paibllc 
cost. 

8.  Active  participation  by  all  interested 
rural  aad  urban  trnms  piirf—li— i,  lifosu 
naas.  and  patrloU»— la  I 
conservstlon. 

4.  Making  a  rsal  woaanratloniit  oT 
fsnn«r  and  rsnstiT    ttis  kind  vho 
what  he  Is  ddaf  aad 
baaeflu  hUasstf  sad  feia  CfMilrtn's  chfl- 


as    nearly 

are  now  r'«tW«lMt  tt.  Is  

protecting  each  acre  at  land  In  ituchi  way 
that  it  will  produce  Tr>»»irrmm  mnoui^  of 
needed  products  of  g(X)d  qaaUS}r  wkfia  re- 
taining or  increastng  its  productl'f  capacity. 
Wttit  oar  growing  popidaltaa  and  cohtin- 
wlBf  croBlon  cm  trntreatad  laad.  we  sttcnild 
not  be  satlaflfd  with  anything  leasthsoi 
this.  We  do  hot  need  to  acce{>t  leas;  be- 
cause we  now(know  how  to  treot  the  land 
so  that  tt  wilT  do  this  for  us.  And  as  our 
population  continues  to  grow.  [  think  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  afford  less.  T 

WRAT  CONSSaVATION  ViXHTHQ  CUK  09 

Using  the  land  according  to  Iti  capability 
tnaans — when  we  have  the  ca{  lability  in- 
fanaatlon  for  the  land — that  th:  least,  pro- 
ductive and  more  hacardous  cniplandl  ara 
the  first  that  could  rand  should  be  njtlred 
from  cultivation  or  the  first  to  le  placed  in 
lengthened  roUtlons.  if  a  downward  adlust- 
In  the  acreage  of  certain  avprn  Masked 
^ie.  It  would  mean,  too,  ttat  land  not 
for  cttlti>atloci  could,  vtthouti  any 
be  retired  from  cultivation  pilto- 
and  turned  to  grass  that  woiild(pr»> 
dues  meat  and  improve  the  soil  i\X  tiia  psaa 
Hoass  laad  wovild  gototeee  for  needed 
prodoets  or  merdMatatle  tljuber. 
Greater  yields  par  acr»— «nd.  thcitfcve,  |Mre 
profitable  yields — can  t>e  obtained  frotd  tba 
■MBt  pnxluctlve  land  at  less,  or  at  no  malar. 
cost  for  seed.  fertUlzer.  laboo-.  machinsryXand 
management.  To  state  this  elBctcney  of -con- 
servation farming  another  way  the  Same 
amount  of  seed,  fertiliser,  machinery,  and 
management  will  produce  a  be  ter  reitum 
from  the  most  productive  land  (taat  la.  land 
of  capability  chisses  I  and  II)  thsn  frcm  less 
prixlucUve  land  (classes  III  and  IV,  prin- 
cipally j. 
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most  invariably  eaOs  Xe 
crofMw  atten  taetoding  asora  laad  la 
aadtnaa.  In  this  way  tha  ceonomic  stabihty 
of  tba  farm  hnriiw  to  lapnvad  a^  tba 
farmer  la  la  a  better  f^**^m  to 
stmsMsf  uUy  In  a  ] 

an  of  tiMsa  tatags  tsna  u> 
fsct  that  soa  iiiiiaMiailiai,  aa  wa  fsaesiee  it 
In  the  United  8tat«.  to  *— r«— ill  during 
periods  of  darttnlng  aiarkets  snd  haaardous 
prtecs  as  well  as  dtaing  period  of 
market*  and  rising 


.Justmenta  in  their  eropptug  proerams.  prob- 
ably such  as  wt?uld  Increase  the  acreaste  in 
grasses,  lesTutnes.  snd  grass -leg^jme  miitures, 
and  decrease  the  acreage  of  crops  that  may 
be  In  surplus  supply.  Is 
this  could  be  tiis  grcaaasa 
of  the  Nation's  farm  land 
nmg  .-if  World  War  n.     The 

tioa  avnea.  ai  a  part  of  tti 
with  soa  iisasiiBiliw  dh 
lag  «o  gtve  ttos  mn— I  m 

in  tae  insinrls    sin!  to'aB 
cooeeracd — In  ontor  tt>  aada  tbe  safest  and 
BBoat  chrinHto  shifts  In  toad  on. 


As  yoQ  know,  tbc  Dcpartaau  oC  Acrtad- 
ttn-e  m  laying  apodal  wnplmto  Just  aow  oa 
legume  cropa  In  Its  aCorts  to  en- 
prodocrtlon  better  geared  to  current 
TlMse  protective  crops,  of  ooacss^ 
have  had  a  frnirtammtal  plaoe  in  the  mA  aad 
water  copaanradop  program  ever  ilBoe  ttaa 
Soil  Ouuseivation  Scrviee  began  wcckii^ 
nearly  20  years  ago  as  tbe  SoQ  Koalon  Berv- 
ice — and  in  tiie  work  of  the  erosion -control 
experiment  ststloos  before  that.  I 
MuLt  yon  miwahm  oc  the  Crop 
Aaaodatkm  aaed  ao  aaiaa  talk  from  ma  on 
the  Unportanea  and  general  rtaslrabQity  of 
Boora  grass  In  our  sgricoltare:  bat  perliape 
this  Is  a  good  time  to  summarise  the  situa- 
tion briefly  with  respect  to  this  impcrtant 
Mement  of  oooaarvstlon. 

Peopls  saasstlmaa  aA  mm.  "Why  do  we  need 
grass?"  Aad  X  taU  tham.  "Wall.  I.  for  one. 
like  to  sat  T-boiM  staafcsi  bat  it  tafcss  graaa 

fiaaa  protecu  the  land  from  eroalon.  Im- 
provea  tbe  soil,  savas  water, 
and  cuts  down  on  costly 


to  aaadad.  flrst.  to  pro- 
:  tba  anrf  SOS  of  tbe  laad  agaiaat  raiawash 
aad  Wind.  lu  roola  taaprove  tbe  stnictura  of 
the  soa;  and.  what  la  very 
ia  tbe  rotations  U  much 
grain  or  row  crop  fanaiag.  Land  recently' in 
grass  or  lagnaaa  win  mtm^ij  rsaitt  both 
blowing  and  waablag  aaalt  baMar  tbMi  laad 
deficient  in  ospAle  awQar.  Muraosai.  mrii 
land  stores  up  rainfall  better  than  hard-used 
soil  deflelent  in  organic  matter  and  te  s^iri 
to  plow.  And.  too.  grass  is  prodtabls  over 
^he  yeara.  for  Uveatock  or  CMb  aaad  psodac- 
tion. 

Right  now.  as  ytxt  kaow.  we  sre  short  oo 
some  important  grass  seed.  Take  beoaie- 
grass.  for  evsmple :  Only  about  half  as  mtxrh 
of  this  seed  was  produced  in  UMB  as  tike 
lMS-47  average,  a  Uttls  more  crasted 
wbeatgraas  seed  was  harvastad  la  1MB  than 
In  1948.  but  that  was  only  s  Utile  more  than 
a  third  of  the  1945-47  production.  The  need 
now  is  for  much  more  ol  these  seed.  a».^| 
so  it  is  with  buffalo  grass,  big  and  little 
bluestem  slender  wheatgrass.  Suiter^  grass, 
and  others.  Our  reports  from  soU  canaerra- 
tion  districu  show  that  i-irtuaUy  ewry 
famaer  who  has  gone  out  and  coUsctad  seed 
baa  dl^xaed  of  it  at  s  nice  profit  to  neigh- 
boring farmers  or  to  seedsmen. 

In  this  activity  seed  ol  many  natlva 
grasasa.  never  harvested  before,  have  gone 
Into  the  trade,  developing  new  markets  wtiUe 
Improving  the  agrlcnltare  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  main  p*"*'**'—  on  which  the 
Sou  Conservation  Oenlce  bas  ecmeentrated 
its  efforts  during  the  past  year  or  more  is 
increasing  the  quality  and  quantity  o(  grasa 
and  legume  seed  production  in  soil  ooa- 
aervatlcm  districts  During  ti»e  years  iaastte- 
dlately  alMad.  there  are  indlcaticns  that  a 
pood  many  farmers  are  likely  to  make  ad- 
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IN  THK  HOC8S  OP 

Jfoadoy.  SepCeasbcr  24. 

Ifr.  WK;KKW«HAM  Ux.  ^)eaker. 
under  leaye  granted  to  extend  mj  re- 
marks in  ttie  Rxcou.  I  inchide  ttw  fol- 
kmlnc  addreaa  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief. 

United  States  Soil  Consenratior  Service, 
at  the  *■*■*—»*  lifitlng  ol  the  ''"■trtt 
Crop  Impuwuiiit  Aawriattoo  at  Ifm- 

hattan.  Kans..  on  Pebniary  2.  1!)50: 

with  iu  AaM  aoUaeaaaa,  itoa  Soa  Ooaaarea- 

UjaoOMO  pounda  of  graas  aad  Isguwa  aaad. 
MBitoMai  largely  at  UtUa-used  aied  (little 
•Hd  aatU  tbe  Servlee  got  ia  to  tbe  baid) 

thwwgb  tba  acuvttlas  at  tba  fcndea.    By 

8«vtaa  mMutti  last  year  lj»l,Oi»  pooada 
at  aattva  gnaa  asad.  Maraoear.  iw  tbe  re- 
sult of  Ito  iCQrta  la  TirmHi^  tbe  tMa  of 
kiads  or  grasaaa  aad  Isgnmea  m  soU- 
tioo  districts,  tiM  Berries  was  re- 
epoaslble  directly  and  indirectly  fur  prodtic- 
tlon.  in  1940.  of  196387.000  pouncto  of  such 
enough  to  saad  9  ^73.000 


To  iUaabrata.  wltsa  a  completa 
tton  plaa  was  worfcad  oat  for  tbe 
farm  of  Ifr.  Oaorge  L.  Whltoomb  i 
Point.  Kaaa..  m  the  Cbaae  Counter 
servatioa  district.  It  was  decided  ttek  MO 
acres  ot  the  .farm  would  hm  more  profltabls 
in  gram  than  in  cultivated  cropa  Tbe  loO 
aersa  tadtided  partly  eroded,  slcping  land 
aad  partly  fiat  t>ottomIand  sub)<ct  to  fre- 
quent flooding.  In  1949  brocnegrass  seeded 
ca  99  aeras  prod  need  99.400  pounds  ot  seed 
eataad  at  abont  910.990.  Mr.  Whltcomb  re- 
ported, aad  intermediate  wbeatgrim  on  tbe 
other  10  acres  d  the  100  acrm  produced 
■aore  than  1.500  pounds  of  aead.  In  addl- 
tton.  he  averaged  7  tcatB  ot  grast^  sUage  to 
the  acre  last  year  on  land  taed  fat  tliat  por- 
poae.  and  reported  7  montlia  ef  pasturage 
from  this  combinstlon  of  grassaa 

Kverybody  stands  to  gate  throof  h  more  of 
tills  kind  of  eonsanratloa  fanaiag.  Aad  thto 
to  tba  kind  cf  woU-balaaoa 
sarvation  farming  that  Is 
tbe  farm  and  ranch  lands  of  Elan&is  and  the 
reet  of  tbe  country  with  remarks  ble  speed. 
Even  the  most  optimlstie  of  thoee  of  us  who 
pioneered  in  the  soil  conservatioo  :!ield  could 
not  have  foreseen  wiut  has  eome  to  pass  'hen 
at  tike  com  of  the  half -century. 


mSBBtVA-nOK   THSOtTBH    F&I 

DisraicTs 
I  think  tt  has  been   amply  denionstrated 
now  thai  the  most  eClcient  way  cf  carrvlng 
on  the  soil  snd  water  conservation  job,  in 


Kansa?   co*  anywhere  else  m  tbm  cooatry.  M 
throu|:h  the  splendid  working  togvthcr^tba 
po"P   action — of  farmers  In   soil  cceiaerva- 
atsn  districts      It   seems  to  be  agreed  more 
and    more    nmocfc    axricultural    and    otlier 
leaders    thlt    rhe    Hfectivenees    of    the    dis- 
la  advancing   the  Natjoc's  conserva- 
jBb  has  come  about   as  much  ss  any- 
t.  because  they  are  In  an  liical  position 
the  laaohoMers  to  work  tc]«ether  and  take 
or    counsel    and    assistance    from 
as    weU    as   Jrom  other   local, 
ar.d  prtvTjite  sources,  such  as 
by  yom  own  Crop  Im- 
:lon     It  would  be  dllBct::lt 
lasiz*  the  impcjrtance  ot  the  ef- 
and  leadership  of  the  more  than 
>rvation  district   supervtaors 
your  own  snd  other  com- 
the  country  unselfishly. 
pay.  aad  wttaoot  obIl«raticn  ia  any- 
_    but   Um  farmers   m   tbe   distrlcta      -f 
yoo  are  noS  already  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
trict  supcivtours    in   your    locality,   then   I 
fou  by  all  means  to  get  to  know  them, 
isae  districts  represent.  1  am  convinced, 
the  greatest   land  movement   cif  all   histary. 
▼Irtaally  all  ot  the  Soil  Consiervstion  SerV- 
tee^  mchnical  and  certain  other  assistance, 
ttiat  m  flood  corirol,  is  made  avaU- 
'artoers  thrcuijh  their  soU-coiiaenrm- 
of  which  there  now  are  nearly 
feed  throughout  all   tlie  States. 
Ttoiltoriea,  and  insular   possessions.     They 
already  tudaile    since  the  first  dutrict  came 
into  etlatanea  as  recentlT  At,  1937— more  than 
tlkree-foortba    of    the    Nation's    farms    and 
thrve-foortba  of  its  farm  land. 

Kaaaaa.  I  am  happy  to  remind  you.  is  cloee 
to  tbe  top  of  tbe  list  from  the  standpoint  of 
sou  rnnssrvalluii  dtstrlel  organization,  with 
99.7  p«reaa«  of  tbe  ■lati'a  total  area  within 
tbe  boaadarlm  of  101  dtoirtola  as  of  Janu- 
ary 19.  19S0. 

la^soa-LBaaw  lallmi  dUitt-icts  are 
tagattoer  ao  fanaeri   never  worked 

...    Tbsy   are.   in   manerous   instances. 

laadmg  oaa  snotasr  ■i**»««'>«' ;    and  seed. 
Tbey  are  ptojunn^  togatbar:  sometimes  they 
to   Impr  .-'ve    local    road 
ete.     TIUs  taslpA   ope^d   up   tlM 
'     plMBaed  and  treated. 

woaaiNC  TooxTKn 
Aaotbar  laaportant  way  for  speeding  up 
soil  ooaasreatlon  Is  the  use  of  natural  neigh- 

ai»d  applrihif  conser- 
_  J  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  technidaas  cf  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  i^ve,  lor  several  years,  been 
placlug  emi^baato  oa  the  use  of  the  natural 
neighbor  group  to  gala  a  benar  understand- 
ing aoomrtaaea,  and  adoptton  of  the  con- 
aervation way  of  faraalag.  Past  experience 
indicatas  tliat  tive  aataral  neighbor  group 
apfiroaea  ia  tte  beat  aaethod  to  develop  con-  * 
servatioa  farmers— fanners  who  understand 
why  they  should  farm  the  conservation  way. 
who  do  farm  that  way.  and  who  wtU  con- 
tinue to  farm  that  way.  It  i&  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  moving  ahead  soundly  and 
surely. 

In  aearly  an  areas  we  are  finding  groups 
of  fanners  wIk).  because  of  their  neighbor- 
llness,  work  tcjgether  neighborly  and  natu- 
rally. These  groups  a.T  often  relatively 
small— often  not  ttiore  than  8,  10.  ctr  20,  al- 
together. Sametimes  the  members  of  a 
group  are  more  cir  less  unaware  of  the  neigh- 
borUnem  a«i)oyed  in  their  mode  of  living. 
They  work  together  in  waj-s  that  they  them- 
selves  do  not  always  clearly  recognise.  And 
they  have  their  leaders — leaders  who  are 
neither  appointed  nor  elected.  These  are 
simply  locally  outstanding  men  who  hsvs 
won  the  confidence  of  their  neighbce-s  and  to 
whom  their  neighbors  turn  for  help  and  ad- 
vice. S."ime  of  these  leaders  appear  to  be 
unconscious  of  their  leadership:  they  seldom 
speak  of  themselves  li.  any  sense  of  leader- 
ship. 
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In  varying  degree  a  variety  of  neighlxsij 
Intcresu  bliid  such  t;roup«  tcnretber  Scene- 
times  church  Jntere«Ui  wrve  At  The  catalytic 
fcltent.  or  the  «chtX)l,  or  ether  kmds  or  ireet- 
iTifCB  or  comn.on  AMOc;Atit-n«.  NeighbcrlKXXl 
nee^.  especial. y  m  the  form  of  emerjen- 
cic*  cxten  bring  ihe  zroup*  closer  ttTgg':her. 
But  they  &re  natur&l  iieighbar  groups,  none- 
theie&s,  not  large  artificial  groups,  as  the 
farmers  of  a  ti.wiiship  And  they  are  net 
community  grcup«.  such  as  cocnmuc  tries 
bouiul  together  by  gc<>graphic  ties  cr  ether 
>fr1attotu  veil  understood  by  everyboc!y. 

TtifiJ  win  work  together  on  any  common 
fraWem.  becau-se  they  either  are  used  to 
VCrkSng  tcgetljrr  or  cj»n  eaatly  be  induced  to 
Wcrt  tofreiher.  An.l  an  important  feature 
about  theaa  is  that  they  can  t>e  located. 
Their  members  and  leaders  can  be  ide:uifled, 
but  It  tikes  both  experience  and  training 
either  to  recognize  them  or  to  locate  their 

"Hiese  natural  neighbor  groups  offer  an 
Idtal  mearjc  for  planning  and  carrying  out 
a  soll-conservatJcn  prcgram.  Such  gioups 
hove  demonstnited  innumerable  time*  that 
tbey  win  work  together  effectively  aiid  take 
Joint  a«r<.lon  in  the  furtherance  of  soU  and 
water  conservation.  At  this  time  the  S*jil 
Conservation  Service  is  cooperating  with 
about  30.0CO  of  tiiese  groups  in  the  soil-con- 
servation districts  of  tlie  Nation.  Not  only 
do  nich  groups  help  to  speed  up  the  con- 
servation program  they  assure  more  perma- 
nency to  the  conservation  work  applied  to 
the  farms  of  the  members.  They  cooperate 
and  advise  each  other  on  maintenance  as 
well  as  in  the  application  of  conservation 
farming  methods. 

raaacEis  arx  ksjuso  ro«  mokx  rklp 

When  we  starved  out  on  an  action  plan 
for  soil  ronaervation  tn  1933  It  often  was 
diOcult  to  get  »ome  farmers  to  cooperate. 
They  wanted  to  wait  to  see  how  sou  con- 
servation worked  out  on  some  other  farmer  s 
place  tr  were  Jiwi  "not  interested"  at  the 
ttme.  Sometimes  our  field  technicians,  de- 
airing  to  see  work  moving  along  in  ail  locali- 
ties, talked  many  times  with  some  farmer* 
and  ranchers  without  results.  There  has 
been  a  change.  On  aie  with  the  soU-conser- 
vauon  districts  of  Kansas  there  were  as  of 
June  30.  i»49.  7.118  requesU  for  the  technl- 
clans  of  the  SoU  CoMervation  Service  to  help 
the  farmers  prepare  conservation  farm  plans 
over  and  above  what  cur  ccnservatlonista 
were  able  to  prepare.  In  the  country  as  a 
whole  tile  backlog  of  requests  for  plans  ex- 
ceeded 200.000  at  that  time. 

It  la  better  to  have  plenty  of  requests  for 
plans,  of  course,  but  it  U  not  too  j;<xxJ  for  a 
farmer  to  have  to  wait  too  long  on  the 
technicians. 

The  toul  number  of  requests  the  dlstrictg 
have  received  for  farm  conaervatlon  plans  in 
the  State  amounts  of  34.4O0.  covering  7.740,- 
000  acres.  As  of  June  SO.  1949.  3.106.000  acres 
of  the  planned  area  in  soU -conservation  dis- 
tricts had  been  treated. 

■Oace  ■OtL-OOKBZaVATTOlf  ACCOMPI.ISRMCNTS 

Sou  cons«rvation  district  organization,  of 
course,  l£  not  an  end  withm  itself.  A  district 
program  that  exists  only  on  paper  isnt  worth 
the  paper  It  is  written  on;  neither  Is  a  farm 
jrian  for  sea  conservation,  where  its  provi- 
stoas  are  not  applied  to  the  land.  Complete. 
UnM  figures  were  not  yet  available  when  I 
Wt  Washington,  but  preliminary  estimates 
were  that  up  to  Jantury  1.  1950.  farmers  and 
technicians  of  the  Sou  Conservation  Service.' 
•«»fctog  together  out  on  the  land  throughout 
the  country,  in  soU-conservatlon  districts 
aloae^had  prepared  cooperatively  some  800.- 
000  complete  eoU-conaervation  plans.  Theaa 
plMO»  cowxl  Xrj  that  date,  as  estimated. 
aOMlOOO  •am.  and  114  million  acre*  hud 
<"»*•*  with  needed  conservation  meaa- 

Wf  laat  JtUy  1  (the  beginning  of  the  present 
-',  and  the  latest  date  for  whK-h, 


these  figures  are  available) .  detaUed  soU  eOD*) 
servatton  surveys  adequate  for  fans  pi»»«««t»»J 
had  been  made  of  304.000.000  acna^  and  re^ 
connaisaance  surveys  heipful  in  farm  plan- 
ning had  t>een  made  of  an  additional  177.- 
OOO.OCO  acres.  These  figures  dc  not  Include 
the  aadltlonal  millions  of  acres  whleh  bact 
been  surveyed,  planned,  and  treated  through 
other  prozrams  in  wiiMh  the  ScU  Cooaanra-i 
tion  Service  has 


MOW    WZ    ASK   MOVmc    ARZAS   FASm 

We  have  been  moving  forward  In  this  vital 
tatk  of  soil  and  water  conaervaUon  at  a 
quickening  pace,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
at  all  why  we  cannot  coatinue  to  do  so,  de- 
pending on  the  avftllablllty  of  technical  and 
other  manpower,  macbinerj-.  and  materials — 
and  good,  persistent  ctxjperatlon  from  erery 
peraon  and  orpaniratlon  capable  of  doing 
anything  worth  whUe  in  aid  of  this  basic 
program.  This  is  what  I  mean:  In  the 
fiscal  year  1941.  we  stu-veyed,  planned,  and 
applied  to  the  land  about  1  percent  of  the 
total  remaining  soU  conservation  Job.  In 
the  1949  fir.cal  year,  the  rate  at  progress  badi 
more  than  trebled — about  3i,^  percent  of' 
the  remaining  Job  was  completed.  Today, 
about  19  percent  of  the  Job  has  been  finished 
for  the  country  as  a  whole:  and  we  are  ex- 
erting every  effort  to  add  enough  farm  plans 
for  soil  conservation  by  the  end  of  thte 
year,  or  July  i,  1950,  to  bring  the 
completed  close  to  25  percent. 

So.  we  feel  very  confident  that  by  putthig 
cur  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  all  of  us  work- 
ing together— really  working  together  with! 
confidence  in  one  another  and  in  the  beet ' 
spirit    of    cooperation — the    b«alc    conserva- 
tion meastires  could,  with  adequate  facilities, 
be  applied   to  our  lands  nee<ling  treatment 
within  20  years.     After  that,  of  course,  cod- 
tinuing   maintenance   would   be    iinrrwiij. 
along  with  any  worthwhile  improvements  lit 
conservation  methods  and  devices  that  may 
come   from    research.     This    last   stage — the  ' 
maintenance   and    Improvement  stage — ^wlll 
be  a  .smaller  task  from  the  standpoint  of 
technical,  educational,  financial,  and  other  I 
assistance  to  farmers      Over  the  coimtry  aa  i 
a   wnole,   the  soil   conservation  districts  al- 
ready   are    way    out    in    front    In    providing 
themmlves  with  machinery.  Med,  and  other 
materials  for  going  ahead  with  the  job. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1949.  to  lUustrate.  more 
than  16.000  private  contractors  were  engaged  I 
in  soil  and  water  conservation  work  in  soil  I 
conservation  districts  over  the  cotintry 
About  95  percput  of  all  the  equipment  used 
in  the  districts  was  owned  and  opera  t«d  bv 
contractors. 

SOIL-CONSEBVAnON   CREDIT 

There  also  Is  the  matter  of  credit  and  fi- 
nancing soil -conservation  work  In  thcae  caaaa 
where  it  may  be  needed  Private  as  well  aa 
public  lending  institurior.s  are  demonstrat- 
ing more  and  more  their  interest  in  the  fact 
that  ctjnservation  treatment  of  the  land 
should  not  have  to  be  held  up  for  want  of 
a  little  credit  to  tide  the  landowner  over  the 
Initial  stage  of  applying  bis  i  iinaei  leliltm 
measures,  whether  they  be  the  liKklllit  <* 
structures  or  the  installation  of  any  needed 
practices. 

Already,  progress  te  being  made  In  this 
field,  and  the  promise  Is  good  for  furtber 
expansion  ca  credit  to  conservation  farmew. 
TH«  paorrrABUCNEss  or  soil  consehvattow 
In  a  sample  Inventory  taken  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  show  1945  Income 
from  conservation-treated  farms  as  com- 
pared to  similar  farms  on  which  much  less 
conaerratlon  wcwk  had  t)een  done,  1.872 
representative  farmers  and  ranchers  re- 
ported. In  the  western  dry-farm  grouping 
at  Kansas.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  the  con- 
servation-treated farms  showed  an  average 
Increase  in  direct  returns  from  conservation 
farming  over  tbose  from  the  noiiconaerva- 


tton  farms  of  $0^  an  acre.  Biaed  o«i  re- 
porte  ftam  district  farmers  a  1  over  the 
eouolry.  It  has  Iieen  estimated  that  in,  iMg. 
for  instance,  the  Pederal  GoTcmnaeat  ic- 
trleved  the  entire  amount  iqxnt  by  tttt  >  8DU 
CoBservatlcm  Serrlee  and.  in  adcUtten.  m^de 
a  T7  percent  profit  in  increased  laeonc  *^^r^ 
paid  on  increased  retuna  aa  a  rssiilt  ot 
farmers'  applying  iftctlre  ■oO-.ronaen  atkm 
meaanres  to  thdr  lUHfti;  Th*  eatlx^ted 
gain  included  tncreaaad  revenuf  derlvad  by 
retaUers,  procesaora.  and  dlatrlbtttars' who 
profited  directly  from  ***»"f»*«»g  tie  Ini  ijeaul 
production. 


ftot 


a  ted 


ut 


LA«9-Maju«K  marr 

With  such  inviting  Wiyiryts 
alone  to  soU  conservation,  thcrt  _ 
no  good  excuse  for  is  to  delay,  as  _  . 
State,  or  oommtmlty,  in  flnlshlrg  the 
aafieguartttng  our  productive  lam;  jnst 
as  we  have  the  time  and  facilities 
so.     After  allowing  about  half   rf  at 

Inal  supply  erf  produettve  land  hi  the  ^ 

States  to  be  damaged  severely  by  sou'ero- 
slOB.  waterlogging,  and  acctnnti:atton  (^al- 
kali— many  millions  of  acrea  (<f  it  s^  se- 
verely as  not  to  be  capable  of  "urther  eco- 
nomic cultlvatloh  In  the  immediate  fi^ttffe 
we  have  apiproxlmately  400.0(10.000 
0*  good  CTcpland  left.  Abctit  70, 
aoes  of  thlH  400.000,000  acres 
dtaared.  drained.  Irrigated,  or  otb_ 
proved  before  it  can  be  tilled  ind 
to  grain  or  mteTtilled  crops.  An«t  aroun 
000.000  acres  of  the  land  ctrrrertly  tn 
vatlon  Is  too  steep,  too  shallow,  or  too 
ible  for  further  eultivtitlon.  A  1  htit 
00,000,000  to  100.000.000  acrec  cf  It 

]set  to  aevere  eroalon  tf  It  is  not  safi,_ 

In  time.  And  we  still  are  losing  ariund 
500.000  acres  of  our  productive  la  nd  each  year 
through  the  ravages  of  soU  erofton.       ! 

We  have  enough  good,  product  ive  laml  left 
tn  tbls  country  to  aseet  our  foreseeable  ^seda 
If  we  safeguard  It  and  use  It  right,  botionly 
if  we  do  that.  We  have,  on  the  one  ha^  a 
Umitcd.  daereaatBf  rappljr  at  gmii  iMd  >and, 
on  the  oUmt.  •  n|MIy  tueraaalni?  pofraMtlon 
(■»•  at  arotmd  the  ISO.OOO.OOO  nark  in  the 
United  Sutes  and  est  jxuited  at  around:  two 
and  a  quarter  biUioi  In  the  world).  So, 
whatever  anybody  may  teU  you  tbe  tttnlf- 
jcance  of  our  shifting  iand-popal>tton^4xid- 
prodorttan  equafelon  over  the  loig  run  can- 
not be  Ignared.  Tou  cant  take  the  m«the- 
laaaica  out  of  tbls  direct  relatione  blp  bet^t^en 
BWB  and  the  land. 

Aiad  I  tbcnild  like.  alao.  to  einphaaitt  as 
■trongly  as  I  can.  reganOeas  of  anyb^Mys 
claims  to  tne  contrary,  tliat  we  itlll  ha^snt 
learned  tiow  to  build  new  topaoil.  or  ev4B  a 
tmaooMbkB  rataatlutc  for  It,  oa  aiy  sobi  mo- 
tial  scale,  within  any  brtei  tinm. 


wnx  ^rr  trk  scm 

T\>  tttUtOx  the  sou  and  water  cc  

Job   hi   time   la   going    to    take    conti^iad 
iwork^  the  khxi  of  coordlnattd  k^  >  xm- 

ition  effort  that  is  now  get  ting  m  Mkr 
way  In  Kanaas  and  aU  over  tie  com  try: 
while,  as  never  hetore.  an  almost  rnrtlem  list 
of  intsrsats  tn  onr  aodety  and  e»notn|  h« 
contrlliatinc  lu^ortaBtly  to  it.  admica- 
ment.  This  Ust  fatchides.  beside:  the  ijnd- 
holders  themaelrw,  bankers,  merch*its. 
mlllera.  and  manufacttirers;  con t -actors  ^nd 
!!?y*'*?**^  dealers;  nurserymen  and  sfed- 
mmx:  press,  radio,  and  motion  pii  ture  thea- 
ter owners;  teachers,  ministers.  Uwyers.  and 
doctors:  garden  aiul  other  wom-n's  rlnhs 
4-H  Clubs.  Vocational  Agrlctilture.  Fuf^re 
Farmers:  veterans*  organlsatlotis  i  nd  spcrts- 
men's  groups;  cbambers  of  ccm.zierce  pind 
other  civic  organisations;  ralhtjads  and  <>tb- 
er  big  Industrial  Interests;  farm  organlza- 
ttone.  State  departOMfiti  of  agrtadtw^sUte 
coUeges  and  VBlWKBltiea  and  tzpertnCnt 
stations.  State  game  and  fish  coinmlsslcns, 
and  many  more. 

All  Of  tbese  and  other  interests,  public  >nd 
private,  have  recognised  the  Imp-jrtanc^  at 
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and 


vely  using  our  irre- 
land — along    with 


lands  that< 


mg  this  aetloo. 

the  land's  challenge  to 

bounty. 


to 
we  arc 
who  Uvea  by  Ita 


Soil  ConservatioB  in  Our  World  Economj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oklasdma 
IH  THE  HOXJSM  OF  RBTRESKNTATIVBS 

Mondat.  September  24.  iSSl 

Ift*.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
iiDder  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re> 
marks  in  the  Rsoord.  I 
foQo«^  address  by  H  H. 
Chief.  United  States  Soil  CoDserration 
Service,  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
Evening  College.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  on 
February  1. 19S0: 
Soil  eooawattoa.  seta&tlflcaUy  iippllad  to 

la 
or 
thoiagb 

tut  in  Invention, 
transportattoo.  and  other  tnduaUlal 
actlvttlea  in  recent  years,  the  worid  Is  still 
It  OS  agriculture  And  a 
Mitag  agriculture  utterly 
depemU  on  an  aAsquate  soppiy  of  produrttve 
land,  propesiy  waad  and  so  proteetod  tbttt  It 
wlU  remain  perasaBsnUy  productive.  With- 
out this  fowndatlon  there  can  be  no  aastir- 
anoe  altlMr  ot  aonnnmlr  sUblllty  or  aocM 
DO  guaranty  ot  adequate 
ity.  or  psacs  aaywissre  on 
But  as  loog  aa  there  la  caoo^  good 
laad  and  an  adaqaate  supply  ot  water  to 
make  the  land  productive,  people  thereby 
have  the  means  to  overcoae  these  de- 
fidenctes.  Without  such  resauresa.  real  and 
lasUag  psogieas  is  unlikely  or  impossible. 

erijabae  if  our  clrU^BatlOQ  b  to  arc4d 
a  tragic  decline,  economically  and  culturally. 
We  must  conserve  otir  remaining  supply  of 
productive  land  wiiile  we  use  It.  It  will  not 
be  enough  If  we  merely  safeguard  the  land 
for  the  next  10  years  or  the  zwst  100  years, 
or  tf  we  do  only  a  half-way  or  iiMxxnptete 
)ob.  We  tried  the  incomplete  metlKxl  for 
attout  a  tiundr«d  y««rs  in  tne  Souti>e*stem 
Stataa.  The  job  waa  not  done  properly. 
IMzig  an  Incomplete,  unaclentlflc.  single- 
practice  method — principally  terracing- 
much  OKirc  harm  than  good  was  done,  be- 
cause of  the  physleai  facts  involved. 

I  iswms  rsosc  rax  past 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  just 
why  our  historians  have  told  us  so  little 
about  the  diaastsi  that  befeU  so  much  of  the 
land  of  some  ot  the  older  ooontrtes  ot  the 
world. 

PUny,  who  died  tn  A  D.  70.  advised  farm- 
«B  tending  hillside  fields  to  run  their  furrows 
•cross  the  slope  and  to  provide  chamiBia  to 
draw  off  the   water   into  drains.> 

later.  Thomas  JeSaraoo 
hotbtoutal  cultivation  to  hla 
faOofW  VSrglnta  farmers  in  the  New  World. 
ttaSB  being  brought  under  tbe  plow.*  Over 
much  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  too.  there  are  people  liv- 
ing today  in  poverty  and  bare  existence  on 

'  Pliny.  Natural  History.  XVIU.  49. 

^BaiUMtt,  H  H.  Thomaa  JaCarson.  SoO 
ConaervaUiaiist.  D.  &  DepartrnfOat  of  Agri- 
cultive.  miscellaneous  publlcatkm  No.  &4B. 
1»44. 


kug'S' 


.aals 
la  bnMSgbt  boase  f  1 
who 
other  parts  ot  the 
dlttonoC  tbe  land 
ing  atm  pn«aBli«  te 
can  see,  as  I  have  seen,  the  bi 
history  written   on  the  eroded 
and  etched  tn  tbe  worried  (aoei 
stmggUag  to  produce  thdr  food, 
last  year,  for 


o( 
X 

SI 


la  soottasrm  Ftraaca.  Italy, 
and/tertb  Africa. 

Over  there  I  obsai  sed  tts  le^^tte 
people  go  ta  crdar  to  get  a  Itvti^  from 
ot  the  worid'k  oMast  lands  still  in  ^rindtural 
use.  I  was  impressed  with  tte  eocUy  and 
back-breaking  measorss  am^oyed  hi  boUd- 
iTfg  on  predpttooa  daaaa  atoi 
port  httla  atteara  ot  laad  for  crop  prai 
I  maAa  this  trip  prtmartty  to  the  bops  or  I 
Ing  snmslbiiig  that  aaigbt  be  h^ful  tab 
own  natlnnal  program  of  aoU  coaaiivatloa. 
feeUng  that  we  most  not  overtook  anything 
of  Importance.  I  found  very  ttttte.  Itowevcr. 
that  we  can  make  any  use  of 
ooadttkina. 

I  aav  mnch  wonderful  work  la  ijiarta  of 
Italy  oad  VkaMa,  aotabl|  «b»  itateeaaa 
benches  ai^ipuitod  by  wtia  eesiauwcted  rock 
tediously  filled  la  behind  wttb  soil 
It  in  by  the  basketful.  Tbe  ItaUazM. 
and  French,  too.  are  exceedingly  skOlful  in 
the  use  of  rack,  not  only  ia  the  ' 
of  snll  balding  waOa  but  for  baBdtaig 
turaa  for  torrent  control  in  the  mcuataixw. 
Bat  the  work  required  in  sstabUshitm  some 
ot  tMa  bsaeh  ^rpe  of  agrieattare.  trans- 
latad  tattoour  American  labor  cosu.  ivobaMy 
would  amount  in  many  insunces  U)  016.000 
or  090.000  an  acre.  Soch  an  outlay  on  farm 
land  ciesLrly  is  out  ot  tbe  questioc.  for  i». 
now  or  at  any  ttme  we  can  f orssee.  even  to 
the  most  eroded  parts  of  the  oooatT.  As  a 
nuttar  of  test.  «•  are  not  m  need,  of  this 
type  of  I  lawii  miuu  at  this  itagc  Ji  our  de- 
velopment, except  in  nrcasiopal  verr  special 


In  Italy,  along  tbe  roads  we  traveled,  every 
available  pat<^  of  laad— practically  every 
square  font— Is  la  m».  Pkvm  the  buMhas  of 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Ifedlterransaa  on  iq>  to 
the  crests  of  the  Apennines  and  tlhi  Alpa. 
I  of  tttUe  patches  are  cultlrsAed  on 
imSty  steep  I  wouldn't  venture 
into  them.  PracUcally  every  slope  where 
man  can  bang  on  Is  in  cultlvatkm  of  soma 


And.  in  tbe  forested 
cut  the  iMvaa  of  oaks  and  soma  of  the  otb« 
treaa  are  waaibonly  saved  for  stock  teed,  and 
the  twlgi.  along  with  the  weeds  of  t-^ste  helds. 
are  scrupoleaaly  saved  and  bundled  for  foaL 
When  yoa  talk  to  an  Italian  at>out  the  cost  of 
such  operatlaaa.  the  reply  is  likely  to  be 
something  like  this:  "Wby  coMidir  the  cost 
of  food  when  to  have  It  meaaa  Mb  aad  not  to 
have  it  is  deathr* 

Oertainly.  food  la  aaan's  first  basic  need,  aa 
it  is  of  all  animal  and  plant  life.  Clothing 
and  shelter  are  man's  secondary  neceealtles. 
in  degree  conditioned  by  climate  and  custom. 
KvarythlBg  aiae  which  be  uaea  iJtiay  be  con- 
sldsred  to  be  dtspetwable.  actually,  because 
It  Is  primarily  for  his  convenience  or  enjoy- 
mant.  Without  food,  however,  man  starves. 
Aiid  all  of  his  food,  except  a  small  amount 
from  the  sea.  comes  from  one  source,  and 
from  one  source  only.  That  is  from  produc- 
tive land.  So  tloes  the  principal  part  of  his 
clotblng  and  shelter,  all  his  wood,  cotton, 
wool,  leather,  vegetable  oils,  and  the  othna. 
Clearly,  then,  the  one  indispensable  rasomce 
en  which  maiikind  depends  for  existence  and 
survival  is  productive  land,  along  with  the 
water  that  makes  it  produce  these  foods  and 
other  essenuaia. 


LAsn  ALSO  MAjoc  sotTscx  OT  oaxiirat  waaLra 
Over  and  .  bove  that  elementary  role  wbl.:b 
tt  plays  In  human  atfairs.  the  land  is  the 
soaree  of  a  very  large  share  cf  our  original 
•ertth.  Idanufacturers  and  industrialists, 
bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  wrttera, 
"  the  rest  of  us — In  Cincjimatl,  Wuhing- 
or  eiscwbere — are  directly  affected  by 
what  bappsaa  to  tbe  source  of  that  land- 
•**Ith.  W»  are  aSsettd  as  consumers  of  the 
thtn^  that  are  prodiaced  fr-.m;  the  land,  and 
m  oar  income  It  would  be 
t  for  the  rest  of  us  If  we 
tU  the  responsibility  for  care  of 
the  land  to  the  farmer;  but  clearlv  we  can- 
not do  that. 

or  a  cake  of  soap  is  man- 
i.  but  the  wool  or  tlie 
oil  which  gx»»  into 
was  produced  by  the 
ranch  or  a  farm  in 
Ohbk.  North  Caacilaa.  or  somewhere  else. 
Many  people,  beginning  with  the  farmer 
or  rancher  hbHMtf — are  dependent  wholly 
or  partlally  for  their  baeome— t  heir  Uving — 
oo  the  proeeasaa  Invalvad  m  getting  that 
bar  of  soap  or  stilt  of  cfothes  mtu  your  h<.>me 
or  mine.     There  arc  railroad  men.  '.ruckers. 

and  weavers,  ad- 
rs.  bankers,  pack- 
age manufacturers,  salesmen,  wbolesaie.'a. 
retailers,  aad  many  more.  These  producers. 
prooaaaors.  aad  distributors  are  in  turn,  buy- 
ers of  goods  asMl  services  otx  ti^u  own  mc- 
oount.  They  patroatsr  doctors,  dentists. 
lawyers,  barbers,  and  beauty  parlors,  tbey 
go  to  the  moviea,  ball  gi.me»,  and  shows. 
They  bay  hoaiM.  radios  and  television  seta, 
automobile  tlrea.  shoes,  newspapers  and  elec- 
tric light  bulbs.  They  hunt  and  fish,  play 
golf,  and  take  pictures  Tbeir  taxes  help 
to  build  roada  and  bridges,  hospitais  and 
battleahlpa 

Back  of  all  this  eroanmlr  chain  is  pro- 
ductive limd.  People  finally  are  comlnf  to 
understand  that  the  poorest  farmer  usually 
can  produce,  even  between  gullies,  at  least 
8Q(L!e  food  for  bm»clf  and  his  fainlly.  But 
It  Is  when  he  isn't  a)>ie  to  produce  enough 
in  addition  to  take  care  of  a  number  of  city 
families  that  the  rest  of  us  begin  to  sufier. 
And  fertile  soil  that  sluices  off  td  the  oceana 
down  tbe  Ohio  and  tbe  Mississippi  Rivers 
no  kmger  can  provide  goods  ot  wealth  to  lead 
boata  and  trains  In  Cincinnati  or  New  Or- 
leans, or  bring  iMislness  to  tbe  markets  of 
and  other  elUes 

PSOMOTSS    OUa    WHOtJI 
BCXINOMT 

rvation.  then,  does  much 
land       It    ieAda   tu   Ua- 

productlvity  of  the  land 
and  tharabj  ptooaotas  tbe  whole  economy 
and  **—*■***—  viUbre  wherever  it  la  practiced. 
ProbaMy  bmsI  raglocA  of  the  world  can  be 
improved  in  aoaae  degree  by  safeguarding 
the  land  and  Increasing  its  nroductlvlty 
through    aoil    aad    water    cunserrauon    and 


consider   the  growing   Interest 
tion.  I   thiik   I  should  ex- 
of  modern  soli  conaerva- 
across  the  Nation. 


•00, 


Bafore 
In  sou 
plain  the 
tion  now 


cxMsexavATioN  dcttned 

liodem  soil  conservatlun  is  based  on  sound 
land  use  and  treatment  of  land  with  all 
the  proven  appropriate  measures  that  ane 
needed  to  keep  It  permanent] y  productive 
while  la  xiee  It  means  terracing  land  that 
needs  terracing:  and  contouring  strip  crop- 
ping, and  stubble  mulching  the  land  as 
needed,  along  with  supporting  practices  of 
crop  rotations,  cover  and  green  manure  crops, 
etc..  wherever  needed.  It  means  gully  con- 
trol. stat>llizlng  water  outlets,  building  farm 
ponds,  locating  farin  ri^ads  and  fences  as 
nearly  on  the  contour  as  practicable,  plant- 
ing steep,  erodible  land  to  grp.ss  or  treea. 
development  of  good  pastures,  and  devoting 
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(ood  inan«£eineat  to  tbrm  after  they  iuiv« 
Imwu  devciope<i. 

M  xlfrn  soil  conacrYatlon.  moreover,  con- 
stfta  (it  doing  these  and  st:il  other  necessary 
things  Where  land  U  Uk>  w«!t.  modern  soli 
ccn«erv»tlon  calls  tor  drainage:  IX  it  U  too 
dry.  It  c*il«  for  Irrigation,  it  It  \s  subject  to 
vlnd  erusl:>n.  It  calls  for  wind  ttripptng.  tree 
plautJng.  and  stubble-mulch  farming.  If 
plant  nutrlentfi.  lime,  and  the  humus  sup- 
ply or  the  soli  have  been  depleted.  It  calls  Tor 
ferriMijtioii  and  addition  of  Ume  and  or- 
ganic matter;  U  water-soluble  salts  have  ac- 
cumulated in  tojuc  quantities,  as  in  parts  of 
the  West.  It  calls  for  drainage  and  leaching 
out  of  the  salts  by  flooding.  And  modem 
sou  conservation  calls  also  for  the  utse  of  the 
best  of  the  most  adaptabL  varieties  of  crops 
as  well  as  the  most  efficient  tools  available  to 
farmers 


40a.-C0NSJJIVATI0N  KSSXAMCH   AKD   IDtJCATlOM 
IMPORTANT 

And.  of  ctjurse,  an  indispensable  part  of 
modem  soil  conservation  Is  a  supporting  pro- 
gram of  research,  such  as  will  provide  for 
the  wellare  of  the  Unjl  at  all  times  the  ad- 
vantages that  progressive  science  can  con- 
tribute Also,  a  continuing,  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  auti -conservation  education  must  be 
made  a  part  oi  our  teachln?;  from  kindergar- 
ten through  college.  Moreover,  mrdern  soil 
conservation  calls  fof  the  malntet.ance  of  all 
effective  work  which  is  put  on  the  land. 
The»o  measures  are  not  just  for  a  single  year 
or  cropping  season.     Like  savings  deposits  In 

the  bank  or  savings  bonds,  they  Increase  In 
value  and  return  on  the  original  Investment 
as  the  years  go  on. 

In  short,  there  Is  only  one  correct  formula 
for  doing  the  soil-  and  water-conservation 
Job  That  formula  consists  of  treating  the 
dlflerent  kinds  of  land  on  a  farm  accor<ilng 
*o  v^LU-  individual  need  or  condition,  and 
usingVach  kind  according  to  its  capabiUty  for 
continued  safe  and  economical  production. 
This  way  accords  with  the  methods  of  nature, 
Just  iid  do  other  physical  facts,  such  as  the 
fact  that  water  will  not  run  up  hill.  And 
It  Is  the  way  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  are 
going  about  getting  the  consenation  Job 
done  on  the  only  basts  having  any  chance 
for  permanency. 

It  is  belnq  done  through  farmer-voted 
and  farmer-manager  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts, set  up  tmder  State  enabling  law  for 
such  purposes  as  doing  the  job  faster,  with 
the  b*st  chance  for  maintenance.  It  is 
through  then  democratic  unite  of  State  gov- 
ernment, assisted  by  technicians  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  brought  In  at  the  dis- 
tricts' request,  that  so  much  of  the  big  soii- 
and  water-conaervatlon  job  on  the  farmlands 
of  the  country  ls  being  effectively  done. 

HOW  pcsMAxiirr  son,  consckvation  is  pxtt  ow 

THX    LAlfD 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  briefly,  also,  how 
soil  conservation  Is  applied  to  the  land.  Waea 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  requested, 
through  esubllshed  procedures  and  channels', 
to  assist  a  soil -conservation  district,  our  tech- 
nicians work  on  those  farms  whoee  operators' 
applications  for  district  assistance  have  been 
approved  by  the  district's  elected  farmer  su- 
pervisors, or  director*.  PU^t.  a  land-capabil- 
ity survey  U  made  of  the  farm,  resulting  In  a 
ttmp  which  shows— field  by  field  and  acre 
by  acre — the  condition  of  the  land  and  its 
capatoUlty  for  production,  whether  for  row 
crops  like  corn,  pasture,  timber,  or  wildlife 
Thus  capabUlty  classes  I.  U.  and  HI  are  good 
crc^land.  clawes  V  and  VI  are  suited  for 
pMture  or  timber,  and  so  on  througb  the 
eight  classes. 

Then  the  tschJaJclan  and  the  fanner  to- 
Bether  go  out  on  the  land  and  develop  a  soil- 
concervmtlon  plan  cooperatively,  acie  by  ace 
for  the  entire  farm.    It  U  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portanee  that  the  technician  get  out  on  the 

******  Tli^J?*  ^*"''^'-  "O  tiiat  the  Job  can  be 
done  properly  { tt  cannot  be  done  in  an  office 
or  through  the  use  of  printed  directions) . 


ThU  farm-operating  blueprint,  whde 
aimed  first  at  the  maxlmiaa  protection  ff 
the  land,  takes  Into  full  aeeoont  such  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  farmer  as  the  Income  he 
must  have  to  support  his  famUy  and  opera^ 
at  a  profit.  hU  market  situation,  and  so  a  i. 
The  plan  specifies  the  best  use  to  be  ma*  e 
of  each  part  of  the  farm,  year  by  year;  tlje 
crop  rotations:  the  building  of  needed  ponds 
or  terraces;  the  development  of  good  pee- 
tin-es.  the  plantin.^  of  trees  for  wlndbrMilts 
or  woodlota:  and  other  things 

Some  of  the  conservation  measures  are 
kind  that  the  farmer  can  put  Into  ^ 
himself,  with  little  further  technlcaf 
anoe;  but.  generally,  the  comrplete  plan 
crxjrdtnated  conservation  practices  is  by 
cesslty  sufflclently  complex  as  require  e*^ 
technical  help  In  putting  them  on  the  lat 
These  include  measures  In  agronomy,  en^^ 
neerlng.  forestry,  biology,  hydrology,  and  otli- 
cr».  Patently,  no  ordinary  farmer  bxisy  wlt|i 
his  own  vocation  of  growing  crops  or  raisl- 
Ing  livestock  can  elao  be  a  skilled  englnee^, 
forester,  and  several  other  expei^s  rolled  Intb 
one — uriy  more  than  he  can  be  his  own  dooT 
tor,  dentist,  or  lawyer.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians,  then,  assist  the  fa 
with  the  technical  Job  of  putting  Me 
serration  measures  properly  into  effect.  . 
farmer  provides  all  the  materials  and  laL_,, 
and  likewise  maintains  his  struetures  anil 
practices  once  they  have  been  installed  on 
the  land.  1 

ECOJfOMT     AND     KFTICIEKCT     OF     COmaVATIO^ 
FASMIKG 

Soli  conservation,  as  nearly  a  million  farmf 
ers  lar.d  a  rapidly  increasing  number  at 
farmers  /  now  practice  it.  is  notiUng  leas  tbaa 
using  and  treating  each  acre  of  land  in  suci 
a  way  that  it  will  produce  maxiorum  amotmta 
of  products  of  good  quality  while  malatiiii* 
ing  or  Increasing  its  productive  capaei^ 
With  otir  growing  population  and  continuing 
erosion  on  untreated  land,  we  ahouid  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  toss  **>rp  (Mg 
We  do  not,  need  to  accept  len,  becauw  «i 
now  know  how  to  treat  the  land  so  that  H 
will  do  this  for  us.  And.  as  otir  population 
continues  to  grow,  I  think  we  shaU  not  be 
able  to  afford  less. 
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Soil  Gwscnratioii  in  Ocr  WoHd  Economj 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

ra  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESKNTATIVES    ' 

Monday,  Sevtemher  24.  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re^ 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief, 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service^ 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Evening 
College.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Febnian-  1 

Using  the  land  according  to  Its  capability 
Is  the  very  basis  of  sound  and  lastlikg  soil 
conservation.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Is  making  the  essential  conservation  surveys 
as  fast  as  Its  facilities  permit,  and  is  the  onl j 
agency  prepared  to  make  them.  The  Service 
tedinlclans  are  recruited  from  civil-servica 
lista.  They  are  mostly  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  are  requlrHl  to  have  m 
year's  training  under  our  exp«rienced  tech- 
nicians before  being  put  in  charge  of  tech- 
nical work. 

In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way.  can  we 
ever  achieve  permanent  soU-conservatioa 
work. 

Greater  yields  can  be  obtained  from  the 
most  productive  acres  at  less,  or  at  no  great- 


er, cost  for  seed,  fertlllaer,  labor,  maclUnery. 
and  management.  TO  state  this  eflldf  ncy  of 
conservation  farming  another  way.  thie  aamt 
amount  of  seed,  fertlhacr.  machines^,  mad 
msne^iinent  wlU  produce  a  better  ret  vim 
from  the  most  productive  land — that  ^  land 
of  capability  classss  I  and  H— than  fr^  lasa 
productive  land — claeari  in  and  ivj  prin- 
cipally. 

Tliare  Is  no  theory  or  goseswork  1^  tHi^y 
it  is  a  statement  of  fact  proved  by  tb^  mal- 
tlple  experiences  of  oonservatton  famttrs  re- 
ported from  Ohio  and  every  other  jiart  of 
the  country.  Moreover.  oonsKvatkm  farm- 
ing on  the  basis  of  eoiplBte  conaavmaDn 
farm  work  plans  developed  by  farmc  rs  and 
technicians  almost  invariably  calls  )  or  dl- 
vewIBi  a  Hun  of  crops,  often  Incltidli^  ;  SMre 
land  In  grass  and  trees — and  more  mottt. 
milk,  and  butter  on  the  table.  In  th  ■  wayi 
the  economic  stability  of  the  farm  bi  islnsaa 
Is  Improved,  and  the  fanner  is  In  ajbattcr 
poslUon  to  operate  suooeasfully  In  a  ^period 
of  haaarttoos  tforaestle  or  world  markets.  AU 
of  these  things  tend  to  emphastase  ttie  fact 
that  soil  conservation,  as  we  practlo4  It,  to 
important  dinrlng  p^iods  of  diedtnlni 
k«U  and  iiaaardous  prices  as  well  ae 
periods  of  expanding  "arkets  ^r*4 
prtees 

THl  KATIOKAL  BCONOMT  IS  SnjCNCTHgMZD 

Anything  which  helps  the  individuals  of  a 
country  in  any  substantial  numher  also  help* 
the  country  a*  a  whoie.     lUls  certainly  can 

be-aakl  of  the  kind  of  aoil  ooonrvatton  farm- 
ing I  have  been  talking  ahout^ 

we  have  seen,  it  su^xats  the  eoonoade 
ity  of  the  farm  enterprise;  has 
proved  to  be  profitable  to  the  farmer,  his 
community,  and  to  the  GovemmsBft 
to  m^^ntaintf^  i 
lUMtkxiaUy  ant  lOmf 
provldiog  a  loac^lst  of 
as  redttclng  flood  dam- 
reservotes. 


>o— IcttiMI 

B  InvariablT 


contributes  grea 

ctaodard  of  livl 

wtoe^,-4^addl 

PHMic  biOHU 

ages  aad  preventing  aUtatk>a  of 

atraama.  and  harbors. 

We  mwt  kaap  our  arnad  aervlce*  and 
national  defenae  maehlnery  atrangly  built  up. 
certainly:  but  we  dare  not  neglect  o^r  do- 
mestic economy,  either.  We  do.  after  all. 
have  to  pay  for  ships  and  atom  bombe:  an4 
we  can  do  this  only  by  having  an  ediclMit 
economy  In  agrlctilture  as  well  aa  In  te- 
dustry  and  trade.  And  there  can  (e,  at 
course,  no  efficient  agriculture  without,  as 
already  pointed  out.  a  base  of  good  lahd. 

PopoiATioM  km  DrDtrsTafAi.  pmaaatmai  o^  tbx 

Constantly  increasing  population  iind  a 
still  shrinking  supply  of  productive  lax  d  wUX 
eventually  make  greater  efficiency  tn  food 
production  more  and  more  tmperatlv  t.  In 
addition,  we  appear  to  be  moving  wli  h  In- 
creasing speed  along  Unas  of  develqotent 
which  premise  nntdi  toward  the  sntstltu- 
tlon  of  organic  matertaito.  Uke  organic  plas- 
tics, for  metato  and  other  inorganic  ra^  r  ma- 
tarlato  In  Induatry.  That,  of  oourae.  hmM 
nfaan  additional  pressure  on  the  sani#  i«wi 
which  has  to  produce  our  food  and  other 
essentials.  These  needs  already  are  exartlag 
themselves  on  the.world's  limited  somy  of 
productive  land  and  will  continue  to  <lo  so 
with  such  force  as  to  challenge  our  vritmost 
technological  capacity.  Svcry  pasah^year 
demonstrates  the  growing  Importance  df  tiit« 
relationship. 

The  productive  land  out  of  which  |thcae 
materiiOs  are  produced  is  limited,  jttot  aa 
definitely  as  are  the  supplies  of  mmerato 
which  we  dig  out  of  the  ground.  And  we 
cannot  stoekpUe  aoa  aa  we  can  tin.  tung- 
sten, lead,  and  alnc.  Kor  «an  we  replace  it. 
or  even  rebuild  a  reasonable  substitute  for 
It.  All  of  ii5  decry  the  extravagance  with 
which  we  have  used  some  of  otir  mineral 
resources;  yet.  even  to  this  day.  there  are 
far  too  many  otherwise  weU-lnfonned  and 
sound  thinking  people  w*io  are  utterly  eom- 
pjacent  about  tne  way  we  have  exploiteo  otn- 
soil  resource,    lloraover.  they  are  unmind- 
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ful  of  or  Ignore  the  further  important  fact 
that  the  coat  of  prodnrttoo  per  acre  on  land 
that  eontlnaaa  to  he  eaplotted  and  eroded 
goes  up  wliOe.  oia  aobsaaattal  mrvm*,  the 
yield  per  acre  goss  dowa.  IMa  does  not 
Qtean  famine,  but  tt  does  mean  expienae 
and  hli^ar  coata  for  food  and  other  essen- 
tlato  produced  by  the  land. 

■  certain  BBtoeanesiKloaa  aboot  soU  con- 
scrvBUon  sOU  aaaai  to  coofaae  the  thtekti^ 
of  sooe  othcrwtoe  vtf -informed  people.  We 
need  to  be  on  guard  against  such  aaiatnfor- 
matloQ.  Some  of  thcae  aatoooncepUons.  or 
loose  asBsrtions.  brlcOy  stated. 

1.  That  aoil  iiaMsivaltiai  to  of 
Importaoee,  has  alreai^y  haan  taken  care  oC. 
or  can  be  postponed. 

2.  That  there  are  short  cuts  to  conserva- 
tion, that  farmers  can  do  aU  the  necessary 

work  without 
tbaX  farm  plans  are 
for  fannsva. 

S.  lliat  aoa  uwii  lallui 
It  is  worth. 

4.  That  we  have  all  the  good  land  we  need. 
•^  and  that  soil  siosion  to  an  inevitable  part  at 
nature's  scheme. 

Ail  that  one  needs  to  do  to  clear  one^ 
thinking  erith  respect  to  these  notloaa  to 
to  look  about  the  country  or  talk  with 
ers  who  are  carrytnc  on  mortem  aofl 
serration.     It  Is  easy  to  see  In  most 

of  the  world  complete  refutatl<xi  of  nich 
speeiooB  reaaonlng  In  the  eroded  and  un- 
producttvw  eusinliyaids 

As  for  sou  conservation  farm  plane  batag 
too  technloO.  that  to  sheer  nnnesnes  on  a 
par  with  saying  a  farm  tractor  to  too  oom- 
pH^*«"*  for  a  farmer.  R  amounta  to  "talk- 
ing down"  to  the  farmer. 
umia*)  STATsa  la  vtokld's  aoai.  ooMsacvATioif 


The  United  States  which,  paradoakaUly. 
wasting  lu  heritage  of  |<toduoM»»  aoU, 
hefcre  the  beginning  at  adaaklfle  aoil  con- 
servation, taatsr  than  any  oth«^  country  we 
know  anytiiing  abowt.  has  l>econ>^  the  world's 
taadv  In  soli  and  watsr 
glaamiB^  with  the  10  aoQ 
rtatlopa  authortaea  by  Coograaa  In  1990.  w« 
have  progrsBssd  thrmigh  a  period  of  oon- 

rk  on 
(starting  in  the 
Service  in  IMS)  to  the  point 
the  farmara  ot  the 
dKmlderlng  the  aaajor 
iiaiaw  lalkiii  program.  Thto  to  l>elng 
through  soil  conservation  dtstrtcts.  which 
the  farmers  theoselves  organise  under  State 
togtolation  passed  by  all  48  States,  the  ter- 
iltarflaa  at  Alaika  and  Hawaii,  and  otir  In- 
sular poaagaalana  of  Puerto  Rloo  and  the 
Virgin  Manda.  These  taraar-voted  and 
farmar-nianagad  lOatrlete  already  mnnber 
nearly  SJQg.  tnetode  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation's  fanns  and  a  total  of 
1.200i)OOX)00  acrea.  Ohio  to  In  the  fore- 
front auKHig  the  States,  with  19  aoil  con- 
aervation  dtotrtoto  covering  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  Btnte  by  January  1.  thto 
year. 

Tbeae  dtofaleta  reprearat.  I  am  convinced, 
the  greatest  land  movement  ir  all  history. 
They  are  democratle  tmlts  of  State  govern- 
ment, responslhle  only  to  the  residents  of  the 
district  who  elect  from  amoog 
their  own  oAoera.  vaoaHy  called 
Not  only  are  these  districts  voluntarily  and 
enthuslaatically  going  ahead  with  the  con- 
servation Job  with  all  the  dupatch  that 
avallab:e  technical  and  other  fscUtties  will 
permit,  but  they  likewise  are  helping  very 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  eoaoept  of  local 
reaponathtUty.  Thay  are  aaaantlnlly  group- 
aetloa  devtoaa  through  which  strong  local 
leailershtp  devtfopa.  They  draw  togaiher. 
as  at  the  hub  of  a  whe^  the  ssiihjes  and 
facilities  of  cooperating  governmental  and 
private  Interaato  alike,  local.  State,  and  Na- 


tional. And  the  soil  conserratlon  districts 
also  are  responsible  for  such  tangible  re«ult* 
as  the  creation  of  new  markets  ior  manu- 
facturers of  equipment  and  tools,  cuisenea. 
seed  producers,  and  others 

SOMI    SOn.-COirSEav*TIOK    ACCOM7T.ISH]rEKTe 

The  Soil  Ck)ns«-v'*tlon  Service  makes  v\t- 
tually  all  of  its  technical  and  certiiin  o-ther 
including    that    in   flood    controi. 
to  farmers  thrcxigh   their  soil-con- 

aarvaUoQ   dlstricu.      Preliminary   estimates 
show  that  up  to  January    1.   1950.  approxi- 
mately   8O0.CO0    complete    soil-conservation 
plans  had  been  prepared   in  distrlcta 
plans  covered  an  estimated 
and  an  estimated  114.000.008 
been  treated  with  needed  cocservatlaa  mras 
ures  by  that  time,  m  the  districts 

These  agures  do  not  include  other  mil- 
lions of  acres  surveyed,  planned,  and  treated 
throogh  other  progranos  in  which  the  SoU 
Crwisai  isthMi  Service  has  saststed  And  up 
to  the  start  of  the  cunant  flaeal  year  (July  1. 
IMP)  dreailed  aoA-eoaHrvation  surveys  ade- 
quate for  farm  planning  had  bean  aMde  on 
9O4j0OO4X)O  acres,  and  reconnaissanoe  sur- 
veys  helpful  in  farm  planning  had  been 
made  of  another  ir7.000.000  acres 

OHTHiB  ootrTrrans  bsaw  qs  otn  ai  iiii  — 

The  foregoing  brief  sumnkhry  of  otir  na- 
tional soU-ooaservatlon  program  gives  you 
an  Wise  erby  tt  to  that  so  many  cammHattmm  are 
looking  to  OB  here  in  the  United  States  for 
aoU  ard  water  conaematloo  kindwiMp. 
During  the  last  few  years.  UP  agrloMural- 
Ists  hnd  been  eent  here  by  other 

eervation  ill i »tf thai,  and  STT  other 

tatives  from  various  countries  had  ooaaa  for 
varytng  lengtha  of  time  for  training  or  study. 
Tbeae  agrtcottarattate  came  from  gS  coun- 
tries an  together.  And  48  of 
are  now  doing   work   of    aome  kind  taa 

aervation  awleas  and  aoO-ooi 

trieta. 

The  need  now  to  for  a  greater  action  over 
vrlder  and  wider  areas  in  more  and  more 
Thto  will  require  asttolons  by  the 
of  nattana.  who  anBiahiiai  mwal  be 
helpad  to 

co^MrvattOB  tavartahiy  to 
aodally  advantageous. 


The  — *■-> »*Til  eoai  at  sroainn  in  the  United 
States  even  today — after  all  the  ijrogyaai 
that's  been  made  in  combating  it — to  much 
more  than  a  billion  doUars  a  year.  The 
coat  for  the  world  as  a  wboto  hsa  orrcr  bera 
or  even  eariwiatarl.    That  to  the 


to 

at  rcasrvolrs,  rivers,  harbors,  and  drainage 
dltdies.  and  damage  to  highways  and  rail- 
ways. Add  to  these  itenu  such  other  costs  as 
reduced  trade  and  tax  revenues  tram  depieted 
agrieultnral  laaA.  and  you  have  an  ewer 
daaiar  oiaes|Mkai  or  whait  aoO  eioaian  dees 

and  welfare.  Kven  more  Inqiortant.  I 
think — and  thto  to  what  has  been  so  generally 
overlooked — the  coat  of  soil  lost  cannot  be 
estimated  taSij  on  ai^  money  basis.  Tou 
mtist  add  to  the  mooey  loes  the  valtie  ot  food 
as  it  aceela  Itta  and  dviUnatkni.  iranmaiaa 
are  dlBtUR  to  aaBka — they  have  to  do  not 
only  with  the  cost  at 
but  with  the  coat  of  not  eoBtrolltng  It. 


ooa  cauuxBwcs  to 


ooMaovanov 


It  is  my  hope  and  espeetatlon  ixyw.  after 
a  lifetime  c€  effort  In  thto  direction,  that 
our  iaaderi  win  see  to  it  that  the  program  of 
aoB  eaBasrvattoo  which  I  have  deecrttied  and 

which  Is  movtntr  ahead  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  effectiveness,  as  a  sound  Inrestmeat 
and  boon  to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
our  own  and  other  nations,  is  safeguarded 
and  contmued.     We  are  faced  with  the  im- 


portant   educational-technologteal 

spreading  the  und^rstandlr^  of  thto  vital 
matter  more  widely  and  rapidly.  It  to  a 
challenge  to  all  of  via.  Svcryone  has  a  proper 
part  he  can  piay. 

On  this  Job  there  is  every  rea^o  why 
everybody— every  agency.  Stat*  and  PMeral. 
every  business  and  prxrfessional  man  and 
wijinan.  and  all  the  farmer* — should  be  work- 
ing earnestly  together,  and  no  single  reaaoB 
why  they  should  net  I: 's  gctng  to  take  aU  of 
us.  doing  the  very  best  we  know  hqw,  to  get 
this  big  job  done  on  time.  We  mtist  arrange 
our  affairs  to  help  one  another,  not  to  waste 
owr  effcirts  through  duplication.  There  is  no 
point  in  wasting  tunc  over  agency  iiiiiiif 
lives,  for  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  We  wlU 
ail  gain  by  pulUng  together  as  a  team  In  a 
friendiy.  cooperative  way,  with  confidence 
in  one  another,  helping  one  another — getting 
ahead  with  the  Job. 


Water  GHUcrratiad  at  Its  Beat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cAuvoejciA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESK*<TATXVaB 

Tuesday.  September  li,  1$S1 

Mr.  JOHN<»N.     Mr  Speaker.  srvenU 

weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  vlsft- 
L'lg  the  office  of  the  Modesto  irrigation 
district.  While  there  I  was  given  a  pam- 
phle;  which  contains  a  brief  story  of 
the  district.  The  legal  foundation  for 
the  organization  of  irrigation  districts 
in  California  15  f our»d  in  the  Wright  Act, 
wfaidi  was  passed  in  1887.  The  author 
of  ttoe  act.  Hon.  C.  C.  Wright,  was  then 
repre^enung  Stanislaus  County  in  the 
assembly  and  the  Wnght  Act  is  the 
bible  of  the  irrigation  districts. ~  The  dis- 
tnct  came  into  beine  on  July  »r  1 W7. 

The  first  water  storage  was  in  La- 
Grance  Dam.  This  dam  was  built  In 
1893  at  a  cost  of  $543,300  The  dams 
men  cloned  in  this  statement  were  built 
and  are  jointly  owned  by  the  Turiock 
imgation  district  and  the  Modesto  ir- 
rigation district.  The  Turiock  district 
is  now  serving  181.000  acres  and  the 
Modesto  irrigation  district  is  serving 
81.at3  acres.  In  1923  the  districts  c(»n- 
jdeted  the  eonstructicn  of  Don  Pedro 
Dam.  Tills  is  a  large  dam.  having  the 
storage  capacity  of  29'3.000  acre-feet,  OI 
course,  much  more  water  passes  through 
this  dam  for  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
development  than  the  mere  capacity  of 
the  danfc  During  the  summer  months 
when  iiTigation  is  at  it^  peak  this  dam 
is  reeeiring  water  from  the  melting 
snofws  of  the  high  Sierras,  to  replenish 
what  is  taken  out. 

On  looking  at  the  financial  stateicent 
of  this  district,  one  gels  a  feeling  of 
pride  to  realize  what  the  fanners  who 
own  this  distnct  have  done.  F>or  in- 
stance, on  E>ecember  31.  1926.  Modesto 
distnct  had  an  outstanding  bonded 
debt  of  $4.593000.  On  December  31. 
1950.  the  outstanding  bonded  debt  was 
S495  000.  Also,  the  tax  rate  in  1924  was 
S6  40  per  $100  valuation.  The  rate  la 
1950  was  $1.50  This  is  particularlj  «!»• 
quent  in  view  of  the  fart  that  these  ta%* 
gation  districts,  in  developing  this  pro}* 
ect,  have  no  write-ofls.     They 


I 
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write  anythtnc  off  for  flood  ocmtrol.  sa- 
linity controL  or  recreation,  or  any  of 
the  thlMTs  that  are  written  off  to  the 
dams  that  are  constructed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  They  must  pay 
the  full  amount  of  the  cost. 

Many  persons  in  the  Middle  West  and 
East  do  not  quite  understand  this  irri- 
gation development  or  how  it  is  being 
earned  out.  All  this  has  been  done  by 
the  farmers  who  own  the  district.  They 
first  had  a  meeting  to  determine  whether 
they  wished  to  on?anize  the  district. 
Then  they  held, a  meeting  to  determine 
where  they  could  ftnd  a  source  of  water. 
Then  thsy  considered  the  cost.  In  other 
words  they  built  the  district  from  the 
ground  up  and  even'  step  in  the  proceed - 
ln.es  *as  developed  and  paid  for  by  them- 
selves, including  the  exiiert  advice  and 
guidance  which  they  received  from  hy- 
draulic engineers,  financial  experts,  aiod 
others^  No  Government  agent  or  agen- 
cy told  them  what  to  do  or  how  or  when 
to  do  it  The  farmers  did  everythu.g 
themselves.  They  considered  the  need 
for  water,  the  benefits  they  might  obtain 
from  irrigation,  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
project  and  their  ability  to  pay.  The 
lesults  show  that  they  were  on  solid 
ground  before  they  took  each  step.  The 
financial  statement  shows  that  the  men 
who  conceived,  built,  and  operated  this 
d'strtct  exercised  sound -business  Judg- 
ment, which  IS  eloquently  reflected  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Modesto  irri- 
gation district. 

This  district  is  tsrpical  of  many  others 
In  Calilomia  which  have  been  organized 
under  the  Wright  Act  and  developed 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  Modesto  irri- 
gation district  has  been  developed.  I 
have  not  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Turloclt  irrigation  district,  which  is  a 
joint  owr.er  of  the  dams  which  the  MID 
gets  Its  water,  but  I  am  confident  that 
it  would  indicate  almost  an  identical 
state  of  prosperity  and  Qnancxal  stabil- 
ity. 


Ka»w  Toor  Waterways — N«  Drama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOnSlAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTA'nVES 
Monday.  Auirust  20.  19S1 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rscord.  I  wish  to  include  an  arti- 
cle recently  published  m  the  Washing- 
ton Post  by  the  Marine  News  of  New 
York,  as  follows; 

Kj(ow  Tort  Watzswats — No  Drama 

Hutxr  and  ch&nnel  improvements  snSn 
from  lack  of  drama.  As  nvxt  ot  the  work  I0 
bencttth  tb«  surtac«,  it  Is  not  visible  nor  In 
tbo  public  eye.  A  to»ertng  building  pierces 
the  aky.  A  majestic  l)r)dge  stretches  acroei 
a  grtHftt  river.  A  mammoth  dam  iiolds  back 
a  •••  of  dangerous  o-  useful  water.  Sucii 
•tructurcs  are  seen,  pictured,  azul  taliced 
about.  Oc  the  contra;7.  an  Imiwrtant  chiin- 
nd  or  hartkjr  improvement  can  be  complei,ed 
wltll  Um  surfac*  of  t  ~ie  wat«;-  appearlnt;  as 
14  atwaya  did.     Only  tiiure  intimately  01a- 


Hectcd  witti  the  project  know  what  waa  dene. 
Only  a  f«r«  know  about  its  benefits:  tbe  pub- 
lic la  atmost  entirely  ignorant  of  ->iiem.  Thus 
ix  U.  tluit  useful  harbors  and  cbi'nneia  are 
developed  with  great  benefits  to  the  people 
and  largely  without  their  knowledge.  Aa  a 
consequence,  such  Lmprovements  lack  tbm 
public  support  tiiat  their  worth  entitles  them 
to 

Harbor  and  channel  ImprovemMrti  OMtf* 
so  far  have  lielped  to  make  Amalea  gnat 
and  strong.  Continuing  derelopSMiit  wOl 
help  carry  the  Nation  on  to  furtkar  great- 
ness and  strength. 


""Americaii  Jews  Have  a  Ri^bt  To  B« 
Pread  of  the  Way  ui  Which  THey  Have 
Hdpcd  B«M  Aaienca"— Hon.  Oscar 
R.  EwiBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

0»    KTW  TOXX  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBi 

Thursday,  September  20,  19S1 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  as  a  part  of 
my  remarlLs  a  stirring  address  deiivcnd 
by  the  Honorable  Oscar  R.  Ewing.  of  New 
Yoric,  Administrator  of  the  great  and  far- 
flung  Federal  Si^^curity  Admirustratioti, 
on  Sunday.  September  16.  1»51.  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  Israel  Center  of 
White  Plains,  at  White  Plains.  N.  Y. : 

I  kSQ  deeply  honored — as  a  neighbor  whoi 
lives  Just  across  the  line  from  you.  m  Rlfer- 
AMe — to  take  part  In  these  h»ppy  ceremoi 
of  dedication  Tour  congregattea  itaa  a 
and  honorable  history  in  Wblta  Ftetna;  for 
n:wre  than  a  feneration  yosi  h«v» 
a  house  of  worship,  of  ieamlng.  aMl  of 
to  the  community.  Your  preaMaBi  Is  an  old 
and  good  friend  of  mine;  and  I  eoo^attiiata 
you  on  having  placed  your  temporal  affalia 
In  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  cltlsen  ~ 
Bapaport. 

In  some  other  lands.  It  might  — m 
for  the  dedication  ceremonies  at  a 
temple  to  be  addressed  by  a  man  of 
faith.  In  our  land,  the  custom  la  to 
that  it  hardly  attracts  attention.  It 
to  the  st.-^ngth  of  our  re':Tt-i:5  feelings — of 
your  feelings  toward  Juda-s.:  i-.d  of  mine  to- 
ward Christianity.  We  have  coma  to 
niz9  tbat  Jews  and  Chrtsuans  hav*  a 
heritage,  a  common  spirltaaL 
common  devoUon  to  ethical  prtnelptM  ol 
truth  and  Justice  and  peace.  W«  hav« 
learned  to  understand  That  th*  troubtaa, 
injustices,  ever,  the  persecutions,  of  tta* 
can  be  dead  and  buned  tf 
another  with  clear;  hearts 
if  we  Judge  one  another  for 
in  the  light  of  prejudice  snd  Mgotry — If  wi 
recognize  the  worth,  the  dignity,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  Individual  human  being  In 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 

This  we  see  as  the  very  essence  at 
and  we  know  that  it  is  aliso  th« 
our  democratic  heritage.  For 
tK>th  a  religious  and  a  dsmoqattc  pso- 
pie.  We  have  learned  the  great  secret  d 
freedom — that  freedom  of  wturahip  la  tiM 
touchstone  of  all  our  liberties. 

ALL    AkZ    VKTIMS    OT    PCXSBCUnOlt 

Ws  have  seen  this  truth  demoBitaratad.  to 
our  horror,  by  those  who  are  th« 
freedom:    we    witnessed    the    d 
rellgiotu  liberty  lu  Germany   undar  BlUar. 


For  the  Nazi  destmettOB  of  to  many  mlUloBa 
or  Jews  was  acojMpwHed.  let  us  not  ictng^z, 
by  a  aUBultaneoua  persecuucn  of  ^tose 
Christians  wboaa  ontrammeied  love  of  God. 
whoae  inalstsnee  on  the  brotherhood  cf  man. 
them  also  the  vlcams  of  the  Hitler 
And  uxlay  we  see  the  other  fate  of 
th«  BBmtH^  Jtmtmt.  tra<npi« 
tlia  railsloas  emirlctkiiia  at  Jews  and 
Ckriatlans  altlcc. 

Wa  know  now.  better  than  ever  befofe  in 
all  o>ar  history,  that  democracy  Is  the  |reat 
procaetor  of  reilcloua  Creadon.    Mit  wsi  alao 

We  prov^'ovr 
by  ifiow- 

la  demxj-acy 
at  W^tB.  the 
■en  we  rw^ere. 
•a  are  prcr-'^. 


know  ttot 

Itual  force  of  o>qr 

faith   Ilk  God.  wkieti  la 

tng  our  liAtt  tat 

Our  CouallluUMi 

words  we  live  l>y.  the  great 

the  Matorlc  deada  oT  wIdA 

all  ttaaaa  bear  wttaaH  to  tta  aplrttaal  :  - 

of  oar  dawnrrary.    Piva  OMaajB— »  stirring 

■"lie  hoM  tteaa  trvtka  to  ba  aaV-anrf^lsnt, 
tta*  all  aaan  a«a  iialei  aqval.  ftatitbey 

are  endowed  hy  tttelr  Qrcator  with  ee^tatn 
rtgbta  *  *  '"—throat  t&a 
of  I.tnenln  atiOct- 
tystourg — "ttet  tftla  BaUon.  tmdsr  Ood.  | 
bMwm  a  mm  Mrtk  at  it 
to  iha  wMda  with  wbicfe  wa  ( 


■tiOct- 

od.istaiaa 


tkm  of  tba  deep  faith  on  which  our  BepiaMia 
la  tadlt.    We  iiavc  bo  Skate 
not  want  one.    But  ww 
tea  oBtvKaal.  tba 

:  wttbom  thia  «a  1 
be  loat. 

83  today  AaaBtEaaii  render  a  tmly  patriotic 
to  thetr  ccuntry  vlien  they  foati^  Uw 
spirit.  Today  you  are  dedteatlnf 
tlie  Tanpto  Israel  Oantcr  of  White  Ffataa. 
which  will  house  your  Jewtsh  rall^oda 
cciioai.  ycvr  <tawlBh  eommiiBlty 
your  syaa«Qgue.  Tbis  la 
laUoa  Into  staal  and  atane  at  ja 
and  vcnaraMa  Judaic  faith.  It  ia 
ooatratlao  at  your 
your  fottBkBMtt  at  cMe 
BttOtty.  the  sfVldBMa  lor  aU 
at  ymm  fatth  to  jmaaaHae  and  Id  : 
aa  a  vttai  pari  at  the 

HiMTtran  Java  have  a  itgkt  to  ba  ] 
tike  wa^  in  which  they  have  hHped 
Amartea.    Tou  and  your  forebears  have 
the  living  strength  ot  Jewish  culture'  into 
the: 
oral 


Ueva  that,  when  we  looti  back  osar  the 
at  aar  Matlon.  we  come  to  the  taterltal 
elwdaa  that  the  greatest  at  aU  Jewhh 


thm 


thropy  and 

has*  aei  aa  aaaanpla  fer  aB 

In  the  muitipUdty  ai 
humanity  of  the  ci 
have    ijndenaken 
MoeaHfully. 

In  a  thne  of  trouble  like  our  own 
Hsaiiltj  carries  a  heavy  i 
la!n}aetlee.  w: 

there  la  dtwjiintnatlon.  where  there  is 
torab^tw  where  paa|tte  Uve  in  fear  and  .hua- 
(er.  there  Is  a  aalghl  upon  the  lunaftadnii  ot 
trary  poraoa  on  earth.  To  us  aa 
who  have  bean  thnast  Into  the 
thotrea  vocM,  ttla  hiadaa  haa  haeoa*  rrry 
and  w  hava.  X  thhak.  aiWaa  a  bf^and- 
chaptcr  in  history  in  thaae 
as  we  have  conoelved  and 
forth  oar  breath-taking  prugraaa  to 

to  othar  pioplM.    The 

poftat  4  program,  and  aB  of  tta  oiiMr  ^Mvl- 

tlaa  which  dasarteins  have  lalttaad.  v  Ul  ha 


few 


1  |V.' 
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I  ta  hftrtory  as  the  tnt  taiMrthle  strps. 

OB  s  ()gast!«  leacc,  w£iiefc  any  nataan  et^r 
took  to  hetp  other  tji.tteiL»  r«  oaca  01c  their 
own  Jeet — oo<  ty  th<  tempacarr  pal.;.a.trs»  ot 
tennwtiste  reiser.  b«t  sy  'ie  tjurt-bct]**!. 
tamLi3t:c  bustT'tsw  of  heiptts^  pe«:i5>3e  ra:«e 
■■■O  fc<id.  buijd  mor*  stoeiter.  szmI  esiaWat 
a  90teg  eco:u3Btj  That  -»«  hare  tjrr .*fited 
haeaaae  ctf  thjs  »fi,rui<i  r>.>t  ir„i.ie  -ji  *s.c4im(e«i. 
We  are  the  more  free  wtec  ocser  p*<:pi*  are 
free;  <*xa  Hum  rtSjKi  -:r.  our  owr:  desire  for 
We  .vt  •-.?  rsc-r-  ^»per— _?  -wTji^ 
ar-  pf-»pero;ii  <l-:*s  :iiji  rer><:- 
own  destre  for  pnaffmiif*    Of  coarse 


The  OMmbers  cf  this  coogyegatioP  need  :xs 
nrdso  ad-rlcc  firoaa  »e.   They  ha*e  wrt- leht 
better  than  any  man  eouM  direct.   They  bsvv 


have    fUlfllled    tbetr    dream       Let    \m 
pfor?    situply    say.    as    we    celebrate    the 
»pie-:cn   of   Temple    Israel's   Center,   that 
»  d«Hlirs-,e  this  structure — you  and  I.  Jew 
Id  Chrtstlan — to  the  brctberboc<l  of  man. 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  achievement  .rf 
rrester  freedom,  end   above  all   to  the 
l0vea<  Ood. 

*CVH— ACP- 337 


a  TmA  Pa^l.  Up  1h^  Ta 


EXTEKSIQN  OP  ROIARKS 

HOR.  EMAMUEL  CQIER 


or 

D*  THE  BOCSE  OF  ^EPRZSnTTAnVBS 
Fridmt.  Sevtrmber  14.  IfSl 

Mr.  CEULER.     l£r.  Speaker.  Premier 

Alcide  de  Ga^peri  cf  lUly,  :>c.w  hoocring 
txs  with  his  presKice.  fcnrs2s  p;ei::j  of  his 
trcohecs  to  Washing^oEL  ir:d  he  hA5  a 
right  to  a.54  us  tor  help  is  iheir  aolaUcrL 

In  spite  o'  C500  000  OOO  m  Aaaencan 
aid  during  and  saice  the  aar.  T-aly  :^  st::i 
ic  .--^r"j^*:es.  pclmc^illy  &zui  cr-nTiis-m-r-A'. 
tr  l-rzucip&lly  she  hi*  uxi  axAXij-  ;>eop> 
acfci  too  few  jobs  We  mu.5:  help  ce 
Ga«^p*=-.  to  f.^  hoaie<  ot:''^-:c-  ::'  !:.  :t 
for  ?"^^p:u.5  Italians.  We  r^  -^jc:  -  t :■:.%■ 
w'-thou;  ar.T  «.:n  off  cur  tacti.  ir,cn?-.i.^ 
ihr  ■?r^?^nt  pttif-oliy  smaii  luili^n  ircai.:- 
■■-''"■  ■;'->.;' Cd,  aZid  i^hke  ir,  -  ■.  ^r,-. --  :■*;■  - 
'-'-'■'"  ri"r»f  ItAliiTi,-  sav  for  a  ^•fT'.-x:  v  :■ 
^v.■~-  -.:  \r''  -Kit  .  :  lO.DOO  .a  ysA;.  2**- 
'.-i-.'.-i  .r:  ■.:s..:l-  -:...:nhare 
«■    ..    .i>    imrci^  r.=.n:5.     Their 

r :■,;•-»:;   :.,v.r   .^.e.ped  build  op  

~:      Our  eximpie  wouid  be  folioaed  by 

:  - '— Au5tra>a.  Canada  New  Zeamnd. 
I  :.  .^mencar.  conntr.e?;  and  Scmth  Af- 
'<*-^— 1---  of  whom  need  \he  skilled  and 
•jj:  f^jUl^d  la  bo.-  :ti^t  Italy  can  sxippty. 
lu  T  -:.;  cann.:,:  with  safety  hold  its 
46000. 000  peopie  Outie'-s  must  be 
found.  Postwar  Ita^v  lost  -sl  addiuou 
to  its  empire  the  Dodecan<°«  Isles.  Tn- 
este,  and  Veneaoa  Gmlia.  Some  substi- 
tsie  lands  must  be  fcund  '^3  which 
Tihliin^  can  emigrate,  otherwise  Itily 
«S1  khm  at  the  seam5 

I  hope  de  Oaspen  ^..l  .;-•   fr'C.x  o-j.r 

far  BhBhn firtid jea.    Tc  -.^.c-  ;^T-<r'r.- 


ateodd  Italy  ft>n«lil  set  he-  :,  :   share. 
TlMi  voold   Bean  saore   joots   ior    :d'.o 


nc      »j.ii 


The  TTwitwJ  State?  has  ch;?m;;   t  -- 
Qh^*rt,  ffaBdAue  we  cannc:        r.  n- 
back  to  Italy  emplf  tettded    B    " 
■unslBtB  sad  AukMb  WGu'.d  m.'.--- 
chl  mini  111  I  af  htm  .:^^c 
to  tfw?  hit  diftatte  aid. 

Above  aU.  tihe  peace  treaty  needs  to 
bemodMad.  It  is  taixrative  that  de 
Ohipeti  kitef  borne  definite  pirdttj  in 
tfaia  xeganL  With  a  new  p?ace  treaty 
alOBC  ttte  attfter  lines  of  the  one  given 
Premier  de  Gasper:  could  ?o 
!n  tnumph.  Removal  of  treaty 
en  military  strength  woiiid  enable 
him  to  put  many  of  the  jobless  into  the 
armed  forces. 

Tlje  probiem  of  Tiieste  is  anocJier  im- 
portant sore  spot  I  hcoe  de  Gasperl 
can  persuade  our  State  Department  to 
taie  the  initiative  in  imnnit  Tito  and 
Yuscsiavia  to  reach  an  amicable  under- 
standing wnth  Italy  on  Trieste  Rome 
IS  ready  and  ailliryf  to  ueet  with  Bel- 
irrade  anytime,  anywhere.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve our  State  Department  should 
longer  content  itsell  by  merely  endors- 
ing once  more  the  Three  Power — United 
States.  Great  Britain.  Prance — Declara- 
tion of  March  I94I  laTonng  the  return 


«f  the  wtMrie  Pter 
shcoSd  lUk^eut^ 
£ij^ht  a2id  nrje  htws 
of  our  aid  to  ban.  to 
Psetciy  hack  to  Ilaiy. 

As  a  saenatory  of 
Tr>fs,tT.  Itaf  is 
in  the  defensi^  cf 
succeaaf'LiHy  do  so  imkst  the 
amons   her   peo^ile 
are  Quje.ed. 

Italy's  iiask  at  such  def etHe  is 
^    pemce    treaty    rlaiima    Thkh 
n'omerscallT   her 
prohibit    szibBianDC    *«^ 

canstructioc.     which     pirereui 

fortiftcations  and  predode  Miwuiftf  ^^ 
sean:h  cc  military  matters  aad  dra*» 
Ucally  iimzts  ihe  sat  ci  her  atr  torn. 

These  profcibitivie  clauses  should  he 
&mexKied  arxi  reparaticcs  partiealuiy 
to  Russia  and  her  sateihtes  oodit  to  be 
s'>ncken  froea  the  peace  treaty. 


Flood  Ceairvl  Is 


EXTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

Cr   LCC1SZ.1JCA 

TS  THW  HOCSS  OF  REPRSSKMTATTVIS 
Mondaw   SepteTnber  24.  ItSl 

Mr    BP.OOKS.      Mr.  Speaker.  mMier 

leavv  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric^ 
oce  I  includr  the  foUowtng  umely  edi- 
torial from  Lhe  Kansas  City  Star,  issue 

cf  Arji  ast  a.  1951 ; 

STMrr  Ftcoe  CosrraoL  !(aw 
This  Cciicress  can  restare  hop*  to  the 
flooOed  thousands  and  flooded  tadtietilee  hy 
a  fuL-.acaAe  start  aa  fiood  coctroi.  It  t»«  act 
on  the  wh^ie  proer-^zs.  in  KAscas  aa^i  Mls- 
scun — d<~  eTerrtliiii^  ttiat  fw  be  dosw  this 
^'••sr  -:..r-c  5-:U  -.ht  .-v»t  will  be  swatL  AB 
•--  c  .■■  .:<■■,  :r.i:  :-.,  ;Jd  t>e  »pezit  Inietlleently 
xt. ...  >  *  ^z  i.  <.  ;i.4  prcvbAhly  be  Little  mcsre  than 
th      -  .^       r    -.:^e   1951   iocd  to   Manhattan. 

T"--if  IS  rea.!  ^  'p*  cf  arttoc  In  the 
V  «n  by  Cvrjrrrss.  Wlthta  the  last 
;^»  !T'.€n>be:'<  c:  xhe  key  House  SuboaaQoalttse 
-  '-  ■■'.■■"i  and  o-Jier  meiatets  at  the 
.►  ._ V  A  rfc  O.iranutiee  came  oat  to  see 
:.;  ■..''A-n:*-  .r-^  We  nsve  had  other  vMla 
br  ■.•..'!.-  r ..  ..V :  &  - : :  i, :  ora  and  Hcuse  M^BkbssB 
M^v-z  Vl^'cytie.-s  :  c  :-..:rrrss  frvicu  bo«h  R<ir<^ 
and  W:«i.->u-'.  »Tv  ■^:v:-"^»^  srt^taed.  XT  them 
>  -.     >■'  »-T   .•i.-;..E  ixxis  IS  the  time, 

E  .cet  r.  r,-  a  Ter\  few  pruject*.  w«  mn 
starting  iTjtn  K^aeral  paper  ptaiM  that 
h.iiven~t  e-ea  "nee^n  autbortaed  by  Oos^^e^ 
Ttitf  despe.'^Lc  aee*1  of  the  OooOed  valhys  m 
dfSni'f  &■-;..-.  ca  flood  cootrol  which  mea^ 
K 't  rr,-.r-' ir^  and  levees.  Reccatty  the 
;.f  r<f  who  wa:t  J'.tt  acncn-i  lsa»e  hewrd  a  »ot 
;i<^'-»:u:ml  araruraent  oirer  iabeh  for  the 
plan.  Si?me  caU  tar  Ptck-SXoan.  soase  tar 
MVA.  and  M»ne  for   the   Bix^rer  report. 

The  ocilT  pians  that  are  anywhere  ntier  the 
acti^ui  st.*^  are  thus*  tiiat  have  be«  araena 
for  specific  l<x:at:aiu.  Roil  tiibem  tagethae 
and  pT*  the  plan  a  new  label,  tf  you  Bka. 
We  v:  uid  be  glad  to  settle  for  the  xiaiae  of 
-eajervency  tJ-jod-contrul  pTcnuLza'  at  aay- 
tting  else.  We  can  arr»»e  later  about 
cr  metbuds  of  administration. 

Eer«  are  the  thiii(i  that  cut  be 
year: 

At   tills   end   of   w.i>>»».   ^^  ^^i^q 
that  have  been  autborlaed  and  sttKtlea 
the   Tottie  Creek  Dam  oa  the  Bhie 


^ 
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and  the  Toronto  Dam  on  the  Neoaho.  l»»r- 
ther  west  B?vrral  damt  planned  bjr  the  Bu* 
re*u  ol  RecUmatlon  have  been  authorised. 
Bo  have  fl<KXlWB.y  plans  for  Wichita  and 
Hutchinson  All  these  could  get  underway 
thin  year  The  preliminary  work  that  cmn 
be  done  the  first  year  l>  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. 

The  srreater  number  of  proponed  danu  af- 
fecting the  flor>ded  areas  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri have  never  been  authorized  This 
Conttrer*  can  start  action  by  authorizint;  ail 
of  them  and  approprlatini?  the  money  for  the 
•  etail  engineering  studies.  At  t)est  nonf  of 
these  would  be  reKdy  to  us*  any  construction' 
money  until  next  year. 

Probably  the  experience  of  this  blg(;est 
flood  will  show  the  need  for  additions  of 
some  dams  that  don't  even  exist  on  paper. 
Some  of  the  smaller  rivers  have  caused  <!.am- 
Bge  on  a  scale  to  Justify  major  protection. 
There  should  be  an  over-all  study  for  future 
guidance 

The  rivers  of  this  area — the  Kaw  system, 
the  Marais  (let  Cygnes-Osage  and  the  Ar- 
kansas nystem — have  served  an  ultlmi.tum 
with  the  demonstrated  power  of  their  flxxls. 
The  coat  of  reasonable  protection  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  price  of  the  damage  In  one 
terrible  year  And  these  building  coists  could 
not  reach  their  peak   for  several   years. 

This  pan  of  the  United  States  looKs  to 
Congress  for  the  kind  of  action  that  says  it 
■hall  not  happen  again. 


Ui warranted  Attacks  on  the  Corps  of 
Army  Eafineers  aod  the  Teuietsce- 
Tombigbee  Inland  Waterway 

REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHnS 

Monday,  September  24,  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi?  so- 
ealled  Investigation  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  Civil  Works  program,  and 
the  report  issued  in  September  18  by 
a  subcommittee  on  appropriations,  con- 
demning the  proposed  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  inland  waterway,  constitute.s  one 
of  the  greatest  farces  in  the  history  of 
Congress. 

It  .«;eems  to  be  a  part  of  the  pro?ram 
to  discredit  and  destroy  the  Corjis  of 
Army  Engineers,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  rehable  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment. _ 

It  was  Just  a  camouflaged  repetition 
of  the  attacks  made  on  this  project  by 
the  railroad  lobbyists  who  are  opix)sed 
to  all  waterways  development.  Never 
have  I  seen  so  many  false,  misleiiding 
8ta:ements  made  in  an  investigation  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee. 

These  railroad  lobbyists  wLo  seem  to 
be  hack  of.  if  not  conductirig,  this  in- 
vestigation, have  viciously  opposed  this 
project  from  the  beginning.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  their  opposition  was  the  fact 
that  it  would  tend  to  get  rid  of  the  one- 
way freight  rate  with  which  the  people 
In  every  State  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
azui  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been 
robbed  and  plundered  for  more  than  50 
years. 

It  was  finally  brought  out  that  such  a 
regulation  was  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  unjustified  from  every  stand- 


point. The  result  was  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  its  recent; 
order  wip^  out  this  unlawful.  diaeriaiH 
inatory,  dishonest,  one-way  freigttt  r«lej 
Therefore,  from  that  standpoint,  we  have 
won  a  great  victory  in  this  fight. 

But  this  report  attempts  to  prevent  the 
Army  engineers  from  proceeding  with 
the  planning,  as  well  as  with  the  con- 
struction, of  this  vital  missing  link  in  our 
national  defense  program. 

ThLs  hearing  is  so  full  of  fakery  and 
misinformation  that  I  am  surprised  that; 
any  Member  of  Congress  would  sisn  d 
report  based  on  such  misrepresentatlomj 

This  project  is  vitally  necessary  to  our* 
national  security,  as  well  as  to  otir  in- 
ternal transportation  system;  and  it  i^ 
going  to  be  completed,  regardless  of  this 
organized  opposition  of  selfish  interests. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired, 


\he 


Ike  Writes  SweetJand  on  OregOD  Primary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  eOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OW   OKSCON 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    I 

Monday.  September  24.  1951  1 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  th^ 
fact  that  Gen.  Ehsight  D.  Eisenhower  Id 
so  fi-equently  spoken  of  by  both  majon 
parties  as  a  potential  presidential  candi-J 
date  in  the  1952  elections.  I  am  includJ 
ing  as  part  of  the'-e  remarks  a  timely 
news  item  from  the  Oregonian  of  Sep-i 
tember  18.  1951.  reporting  on  a  letter  ad-J 
dressed  by  the  general  to  Monroe  Sweet-i 
land.  Democratic  national  committee- 
man. The  item  follows:' 
Ike  Writes  Sweetlajh)  on  Obbon 

Monroe    Sweetland.    Democratic    natl 
committeeman  for  Oregon,  confirmed  Monda; 
nljht  that  he  has  exchanged  personal  let 
with  Gen.  £>wight  D.  Elsenhower  con 
the  Orej;on  preferential  primary  situation. 

General  Eisenhower,  supreme  comnuuulec 
of  the  allied  European  defense  organizatloa 
Is  regarded  with  high  favot  by  some  Ora^DB 
Republicans  and  Democrats  as  a  presidentia; 
candidate  In  the  preferential  {Hlmary  next 
May. 

One  group  of  Democrats.  q)arked  by  ^tati 
Senator  Tom  Mahoney  has  filed  a  1.000-nuM 
petition  to  establish  the  general's  candidacy, 

SWEETLAND    WEHILa  CBfnAL 

A  groi:p  of  Republicans,  led  by  State  BiepJi 
resentative   Mark   Hatf.eld.  SalHB,  lias  eol- 
lected  a  similar  number  of  nsm— .  but 
held   of?   filing   the  petition   until   the 
air  concerning  a  man  ruoniag  on  both  tiekata 
has  cleared. 

Eisenhower,  who  is  not  a  registered  mem 
ber  of  either   party,   has   taken   no  part  la 
ettner  drive. 

Kls    two-page    letter     to    Sweetland 
marked  "Personal  and  confidential."    It 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Sweetland. 

Sweetland  issued,  when  queried,  the  foi-^ 
lowing  statement  about  the  letter 

"It  is  correct  that  I  have  received  from 
General  Eisenhower  a  discussion  of  th« 
Oregon  preferential  primary  situation.  Hi» 
letter,  dated  September  5.  is  personal  and. 
confidential,  and  I  am  bound  neither  to 
releaae  it  nor  discuss  the  detaU  ol  Its  con-i 
tcnta. 

"AH  I  can  say  about  it  is  that  his  letter 
displays  again  his  high  dctotloo  to  the  Ma« 


tion'a    tnteresta    and    to    tlw    Km 
MftOoae  afmary  treditloa  tn  hii 
admtt.  or  taeptjr.  or  to  toeve  open 
preCatton,  any  partisan  political 
cause  it  might  interfere  with  tb; 
the  country  has  aeeigiied  him. 

"The  most  tmiiortant  porttScm  1  a  the  Amer- 
ican Ou eemueent  to<faqr,  seeoiMl  cmly  tb  the 
tn  Chief.  Is  thet  of  General 
tn  orpml»lng  the  tnilirark  acalnsft 
communtsm  In  Western  Europe." 

UJieukUF014MB  MCIM  BTT 

"Those  who.  (or  raaaone  of  pet  lodal 
leal  amtJttlon.  or  hostiltty  to  the  Pre 
try  tc  tnflc  here  In  the  pntXhgt  oC 
Haenhover  do  so  in  utter 
Nation's  Interests. 

••Unfortunately,  the  peculiar!  ies  of,  Ore- 
gon's election  law  lend  themsel  -es  to  rtlaeee 
unscrupulous  actintles,  prom3ted  knany 
months  before  filing  time,  and  carrt^oa 
without  the  sU^btea^  maetioa  ft  am  t^  con- 
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CooperatioB  for  Flood  C>Dh-oI 


EXTENSION  OP  remarks! 


or 

HON.  OVERTON  BRCIOKS 

or  LouiaiAiiA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HBntBHBNTA'nVBB 

Monday,  September  24,  1951  \ 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttnder 
leave  to  extend  myYemarks  m  the  Rec- 
o«s.  I  inclixle  the  foUovine  tmely  edito- 
rial from  the  Kan-sas  City  ']"imes.  |iaBae 
of  Aagust  9.  1951,  calling  i.ttention  to 
the  need  for  common  actkm  in  prevent- 
ing floods:  I 

Dmituiu  AsiannrT  Plo-jbs 

Prom  the  devastation  at  Booi  the  people 
of  this  area  are  rising  with  a  greater  shov 
of  imlty  than  we  hare  ever  see:i  befar4.  0( 
cotirse  thej  still  bold  their  own 
naethods  behind  the  labels  of  IfVA 
Sloan.  A  hkcge  share  ot  the  f. 
first  enaphasis  on  a  bigger  soil 
program  that  Includes  many  UHe  tctiktkai 
dUBs  on  the  rrrelTB.  Others  dlreettr 
posed  in  the  city  or  farm  areas  yt  the  valleys 
are  lUxIy  to  think  first  of  big  (tarns. 

Whatever  the  mppnmt^  or  bettaf  tn 
the  main  goal  to  the  saaM.    It  tt  a  g^al  of 
a  better  and  more  proeperoas 
iu  flood  waters  >»»rrn.—ff|  to 
asrvant  instead  of  the  enemj  <tf 
light  now  the  call  is  for  acUoc  -  ' 

This  week  the  Mtasoori  Pan 
tton  threw  its  powerful  IiiIiisim  *\  on 
at  action  and  thereby  set  an  *«»'»»p4»  for 
unity.  As  the  reprawatative  of  n**^»aTwfc 
of  farmers  the  ■■enclattou  tiat  put  Iti  em- 
fhMH  on  •t^q)ed-up  aoU  oooewatlODi  with 
dteac*  flood  oontrol  starting  froos  the  »maU 
creeks.  Por  flood-control  m:aMigeme«it  tt 
takes  the  UVA  approach.  But  it  kn 
calling  for  a  quick  start  on  da  ns  and 
that  arc  far  *»»«ng*i  along  In  the 
suge  to  be  started  aoon.  A  steittar 
has  been  taken  hy  Howard  A.  C)o«den.  farseft- 
dent  of  the  Oonsnmers  Cooper  stlTe  Aafoela- 
tloa.  Tloods  call  for  conunc  a  aetkMi."  he 
said  tn  a  signed  editorial  in  th  >  asaoeli^ion's 
pubUcatkH). 

In  llisaourl  the  CIO  hoMs  firm  to  Ita  flaad 
for  an  MVA  but  it  has  gone  on  reeoiil 
action  on  the  dams  and  teveei  that  o  ua 
■tanad  or  authorlasd  aov.    ::t  reeervts 
rtgbft  to  work  for  its  own  rlewi  on  adiaii^i^- 
tratton  while  the  construction  is  undev  way. 

These  organizaUons  are  settLig  the  pt^ttem 
of  unity  for  a  flood-control  programs-one 
that  can  start- now  with  an  ex»llent  caanca 
of  trtaatag  the  race  witn  the  Mit  big 


tor 

he 
tta 


Brtween  tb*  sincere  soil  eonserTatlon  and 
blf  dam  ad^.jcates  tlie  prtaopai  ar^mBe&l 
IS  on  emphasis.  The  fixture  cf  this  pmn  at 
the  courtry  calls  for  both.  We  mtK  do 
ererytbtng  poastMe  to  coctrG<  the  Ikxxla  all 
tlw  way  frosn  the  little  creeks  to  the  big 
n»erfnir%.  And  we  mtvt  save  tbe  land.  As 
th*  MFA  re«:imion  pcftnied  cm*  thts  Oood's 
de-asta  uon  to  tike  land  may  be  mere  costly 
in  the  ;oo«  run.  Usac  the  daxnag e  to  ail  other 
prtTpeny.  Once  washed  awsf  the  t^rwi  ts 
gone. 

The  Department  of  A4(TleuIture-<  to*:  cno- 
■erratKm   attl   retectjoc    dam    pro^cram    has 
been  accepted  and  supported  tr  the  Mteaourt 
Baslr.   but   tt   «-r::i  waiu  ac   srtlofi   ot  Con- 
gress     I:  roes  fcar.d-Ln-har.d  with  th*  plan 
lor   re«eT-rr,tr»    and   leTees      Spe«kins;    before 
the    MFA    cocvention    Secretary    Chari«    P. 
Bracnan   rsTe   an   exctilent    outline    ai   the 
ptaribOttles  to  stepped-up  sotl  ccnserratlon- 
Wben  the  strocttirea  of  flocd  rontroi  are 
rtalo^  In  the  T*i!ey»  xine  maaaeeta^'nt  prc*k- 
Jenj  cmn  be  soir^cj  ,»l-ne  practiirai  lines      The 
first  point  at  the  MVA  ad'vrKates  2s  manage- 
It  here  tn  the  baain  and  that  isnt  {Mrttc- 
rly   oomtroversisJ      The   Pkrk -Sloan    stip- 
hare    recorrrBed    the    fart    that    a 
•ootf-contrc;   rTi««ir;   •errtn*  var> 
wUi    r^xure    t-^^TiaBytit^iit    qq 
~    .    tbi.ik  '.n  the  generai  dl- 
iMiUuu  Of  B  legalized  :r:;«rigen.cy  cotninlttee 
with    power   to    act.     We    see    nothlnr    here 
that  can*t  be  liandled  b?  a  reasocabie  spirtt 
of  eo^Hrasaiae   azx!   commnc   s^nae       As   tAe 

Sr.i:    oe- 

the  beiieTerx  in  fkx>d 
are  raliruvg 
It  can  start 
this  year.  That  is  tiie  ponectnl  tMisu  fcr 
oatty  and  oat  at  unity  shoiM  aon^e  actioo. 
lies  the  god  et  ^bdued 
to  the  serrlce'cf  man. 


Asm 


J 


Tidewater  Gtaaael  Hearus 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.AJRK3 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 


nr  THK  HOaSK  op  RJ5PRES«?rrATrVES 

Frzdafi.  Septfrnber  14.  19S1 

Mr.  LARCADE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ilie  .a  j>. 
peodax  of  tbe  Rscord.  I  w^&h  U)  submit 
an  editorial  from  the  Nev  Orleans 
TteMS-Picajmae.  of  date  September  17, 
IfSl.  as  foDoT^ 

TnwwaTKa  Craknti.  HzASurc 
■Sorts  to  obtaui  eoogresslonai  authortsa- 
'  the  tidewater -to-Guif  channei  wiL  oe 
at  Wa&hus«tcn  Tuesday,  sc  that 
and  speciflcations  coRtinj?  z.'T'.  mere 
gl.000.000  can  be  prepared  The  ftrst 
be  made  before  a  Hcu^  pt:bllc 
Jttee  and  a  b«t^e^T  of  New 
and  agencT  offlr.aU  wllj  be 
■Ktfy  eoDceming  the  benefits 
et  tta  ipuJaLi  tar  vaetizx>e  siuppins:  it*  sa»- 
ta^tett«e  and  aost.  and  its  unpor-.Anc.;  to 
V^^mtmrn    pnapcrtty    for    the    Mississippi 

The   chaBf>el    has   received,   seru^    yeiirs 

the  endorsements  of  aL  Pede.-ai  cA- 
^and  ajr^ncies  er.tr\isted  *lth  pt:wera  of 
nai'i  and  retommiends.tioc.  and  has 
••Belied  Pre»:dentiai  approraJ  I:  has  re- 
estved  repeated  eadorseraents  Zrata  :i»  Na- 
ttonaJ  RiTers  and  Hartxin  Comtreai.  *fy| 
has  been  appro^vd  by  the  Ml«Aw:pipi  Valley 
Plood  ContrDl  A-ssociaticn.  Mvsiastppi  River 
Commiasion.    and    siiiuiaj    twc.ies.     Nothuist 


prejtmtnarlta,  sad  on 
of  a  local  B  store,  on. 
ta  a  eongreanooal  canaattmcat  Is  rortheoA- 

mg.  Hopes  afong  that  One  were  dknppotBtcd 
last  year. 

The    prolect    appears    esnlnenti^    to    meet 

the  test  of  ~wi3rks  tndispensabrf  cr  incident 
*o  the  war  effort  "  T^  sum  necasaarv  for 
bioeprtntiBg.  surrrytne.  etc.  wlU  }»  reduced 
tn  prcpcrtlaD  to  the  cooqobuc  prai.'Xjees  ttiat 
shotild  be  inherent  to  aU  gcTTmraentaJ  ac- 
tlvrtjes  We  tkope  stncereiy  that  this  tiegts- 
tins  will  be  ma<ic  possihie.  peodu:^  further 
dedsioo  on  the  ntai  questkoc  of  actt»:  con- 
structtoo. 


Fratectioa  ml  Imim^mal 


TmtfiStrtu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAiCKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

or  nxv  TtxK 

W  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRJESDTATTVBS 

Fy-.dar   September  14   li'51 

Mr.   CKLLKR      Mr    Speaker,   under 
leare    to   extend    my    remark::   in    the 
Rmcov*.  I  mchjde  the  follow inc  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  .American  Bar 
Association  Waldorf  .vstor.a  Hotel,  New 
York  City  Tuesday.  September  18.  1951: 
This  oppomirutT  tc  address  th*    nienibers 
of  tike  Aatertcac  Bar  A«soc;A;iGa  021  tbe  toptc 
c?  Protect!'^  ^  led:  irwiua:  Ruthu  and  Oot- 
err^ment   Security    ai    Ttme*    ?:    Stress   to.    by 
way  of  understasement.  a  oioet  we:CO!z:e  oiM. 
I    fU-miy    beltere   that    oor    greatest — and    I 
emphastae    greatest — uiterriai  dansrer  u  that 
of  the  pttrtiysts  of  fe<ir  jnppin*  tms  co^mtry 
The    spijt    pwnotiaiiTy    ws    pr«en^    t*    ha.-dly 
oocdt»c!»e  to  any  !eeiiag  of  t^iksj^aI  digim-v 
On  t.'-.e  one  hand  we  make  »  cr«t  to-do  ■< 
the  strength  of  our  demccratic  :- stitutweua, 
ot  gm:  foundation  of  goreriimen*.  by  iaw    of 
the  oe^elopment  3f  our  tndiastriAi.  soctai.  and 
ecoconuc  power  under  tiuose  pmnrtpies.  »zuX 
on  the  oUmt  hand,  internal. v    we  -nny   not 
before  lis*  thought  of  the  impact  li  an  atom 
bcanb.  but  oefore  the  thought  cf  ■  he  import 
of  xleas.    Courage  to  trave^  :c  the  bioob.  ye* — 
as  we  seeta  tc  be  di.ing — but  cctcage  in  tn* 
marke:  pL^ce  •:.'  ideas.  &:•     We  are  tarrounded 
by   distrust — distrust   of    oursetreu    distrust 
at  our  BUI  of  Righu.  datmst  of  lav     In  thia 
dlsTTtist  of  the  Jaw  to  protect  as  intemaily. 
we   fsifcicn    more   laws   whleii.   tr    turn,   we 
a^»iE  distr-js:    and  »c  jc  and  «o  ot..     That  is 
why  I  welcome  th»  opportunny  to  talk  to 
you   as   lawyers.   moA   that    a   wh-     I    am   ao 
pieaaed  to  partiopste  m  this  murmn^s  ses- 
sion. 

Tbe  American  Bar  AsBoc1at«oc  sas  recog- 
nised the  crucial  r.atrtre  ctf  thu  m  :>bleis  and 
must  be  sware.  ss  so  many  ot  us  are  that, 
unless  we  address  crarselT«s  to  th<  examtna- 
tion  of  the  topic  tjeJore  us.  we  »b;iU  witness 
the  tragic  oemcraiiiatian  of  the  Jemocratoc 
process,  r  congratulste  the  Am*  ncan  Bar 
Associattoo  for  tiua  movemerit  to  the  direc- 
tion of  coming  to  grips  with  the  jirobiem  of 
mtcmal  sentrtty  and  indiTutual  rigtits  at 
this  Ume  m  CKT  Katicc  s  history 

Lawyers,  more  than  any  tingk  group  at 
men.  andei stand  the  nat'vire  ai  th>>  coraoltx- 
:ty  at  this  problem  before  us.  Bea«:.Q:abie<- 
ness  sa  a  coooept  to  liiw.  and  r.ence  m  so- 
ciety needs  tiic  protecuon  of  the  lawyer  to 
defend  it  froca  being  swepc  sway  I  base 
taJked  wuh  many  of  my  ccnsuttmts — sta> 
dent,  woke;,  boshsassman.  housi?wtfe — ai:d 
many  of  them  are  afraid:  afraid,  aot  at  any 
spy  hiraing  undv  a  bed.  or  m  s  doeet.  or 
in  the  guise  of  an  testrtictor  <  t^  ey  do  not 
feel  that  the  Cbmmunist  ideoiog;  is  a  pea- 
sianate-eyed  brunette  whcse  char=»  are  irre- 


bottbeyare 

>taaald  they 
eg  aay  but  ti 

la  Aort.  they  are 

tbetr  aatML 
Octeor  the ! 

yrr  today  k  to 

r»Tnate  ts  bauig  ibaiaasd  by  a 

tmdcrstandtng  of  the  nataca  at 

basic  miaiindsestandtag  at  the 

the  BUI  at  B^bts.  and  a 

mmda  at  both  am  ligMsius  and  a 

oi  the   people 

Bwamng  of  lav 
Pw  exaoipia,  w  hare  bete  bttan  the  < 

mtttee  on  tiie  Jodlctary  vhte^i  can  ^ 

retBoral  of  aU  eramtas  at  Umttatloa  on 

oommeaoemraxt  at  |sfisiniiMn  for 

armtng  from  — f^^^^^t      What 

a  to  reduce  the  tDdarataa!  to 

before  the  povcrfal  wn  at  the 

We  have  oUls  requiring  the  Attorney  ' 
eral  to  comptie  and  maiB^ln  a  list  at 
Ttmrt  orgsTimsttooa.  which  list  am  be  ( 
plied  withoct  bearing  by  flat,  nm  al j  as 
iz^diTidual  defluitlofi  of  an  oMccr  in  the 
p^y  of  the  State. 

We    hare    bills    piroviding  that 
esptonaee  be  paxUatied  by  daata. 

We  haTc   bUla  proaihattng  jtastioia  at 
United  States  from  testtrying  as  to  the ' 
icxtt  or  reputctioc  of  any  petaoo  or  00 
ters  of  opt  n  ton — all  this  iHa^ii'i  the 
taw   rtght  to  the  defense  ot  good 
«>.:id    difsptte    the    zixtii    axnexLdnaent 
te«txi.j(    ik   defendant   eccnptaisary 
witneaeeB  at  a  !atr  trial. 

We  have  bills  provuiing  that  adrocMiiw, 
merely  sd wresting,  the  o^erthriTW  at  the 
0<:rernment  by  force  or  Ttoteoce  shaQ  be  a 
C3B|»i:ai  odensc  at  all  uaea. 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  one  at  tbeaa 
bills 

Whoercr.  with  intent  to  caoae  the  ovar- 
throw  or  clestructian  of  any  stich  goram- 
m«nt.  prists,  publishes,  edita,  twaa 
^tes.  aella.  distributei.  or  pubOcly 
any  wrtcten  or  prtotsd  m^Ttmr 
ad-isiag.  (x  teachli^  the  dtity.  neoeaetty. 
su^blliry.  CI  propntty  c€  orcrthrowtng  or 
deaticytng  any  gOTermxaent  In  tbe  tTaitsd 
States  by  force  or  riciencc,  or  attcnqits  to 
(f  SO  •  •  •  shall  be  punishad  by  death." 
W€  "nare  a  biii  rede&atog  ~TnaaBi~  to 
lncix.de  '*tbe  weakening  d  tbe  OorcrxtoicBK 
of  the  Cnited  States,  whether  or  not  by  forca 
or  T^clecce."  wrth  the  osoal  penalty  t&r 
treascnafcie   sets—death. 

We  have  bills  rurtaiting  the  right  to  ball. 
a  bCl  to  proride  a  bail  cf  s  milhm  doQaa : 
each  day  a  cocncted  Ccanmtmist  wi^'ft  ta' 
renuLin  free   pending  apfieal.   and   a  bill  to 

reT-cte  tbe  rttiaen^hlp  of  anyone ^  

testily  as  to  his  possible  subecrslTt  aeOfW 
ties 

Pardon  me.  tTnde 
Is  shewing. 

In  the  name  of  containing 
we   keep   increasing    the    cnlt    of 

keep  adToeanxng  the  grantizig  of 

more  p>rwer  to  the  state  and  strtpp^y 
:cdiT-.dual  of   more  and  aauiB  at  hte 
bitterly  foogiit  for  over  the  laiiliiilsa 
all.  wnat  to  toeaUtartanlaai  bat  the 

'tate"*     An  has  been  saM.  "We  bavw  1 ^, 

so  much  freedosa  for  so  loo^  that  w«~aa 
perhiips  to  daager  of  forfettlag 
blood  it  cost  to  satabUsb  tlae  WB  at  Bl| 

I  do  not  contend  that  flfaera  la  no  aead 
for  tBtemal  secttniy.  no  need  IQr  as  ta  la. 

rer«U3c,  Inn  I  do  contend  that  when  W  te 
fear,  rather  than  caution,  that  dIetataB  mtt 
>giaiatton.  tben  that  ts  a  sal 
mtieh  aaorc  daogerona  kind. 

There  was  so  aanch  talk  a  *Sttle  «ktia  I 
modi  or  tt,  ta^brtam 
cere — that  vhm  uatted  malaa  aiaa  a : 


to  msec  the  need  fur  ta 
'hateflae  ordered  prepared  a 
whlcb  I  have  with  me  aov  and 
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compllition  of  »I1  the  provUion*  of  the  fed- 
eral •t«tul«i  relating  to  Ibe  internal  8«curU; 
of  the  UnUM;  8Uit«».  It  contain*,  not  only 
United  State*  law»  relating  to  »ubv«r«lvo 
actlvtilea  generally,  but  alvj  such  prcvialona 
M  appear  m  the  appropriation  act*,  the 
Federal  loyalty  protcram.  the  Security  pro- 
gram and  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
eapettaiiy  appUcahle  to  Ffderai  employees. 
The  foriipiisuion  contain*  75  clCf»ely  type- 
written pages  of  protective  statutes.  Had 
any  o.i  the  politico*  to  whom  I  macir  refer- 
ence earlier  t.aaen  a  bit  of  trouble  or  time 
to  examine  this  cumpUatlon.  fewer  headline* 
would  have  been  printed  on  the  laxity  of  otir 
intenval  security  laws. 

In  times  of  sitrena.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  balance  is  very  dlfltevlt  to  strilie. 
Where  does  the  necea.«!Ary  protMttQCi  for  the 
state  stop  and  where  do  the  Individual 
rights  begin''  What  are  the  real  rlalts.  ar\d 
wfelch  are  the  ghosts?  Where  does  the  ad- 
Toeacy  or  the  conspiracy  to  advocate  sub- 
▼erslre  activltle*  against  the  Government 
merne  into  the 'overt  acf  What  !is  sadly 
lacking  IS  a  definition  of  terms.  The  lawyer 
ha«  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  and  the 
challensfe  to  faahlon  them 

Justice  Black  staled  In  his  dUy^ntlng 
opinion  m  the  ca«  of  Denms  v.  T^ie  United 
States 

"There  la  hope,  however,  that  in  calmer 
time  .  when  p  esent  pressures,  passions  and 
fear?  subside,  this  or  some  later  Court  will 
restore  the  first  amendment  liberties  to  the 
high  preferred  place  where  they  belong  In  a 
free  society 

Let  u*  take  that  atatement  In  cor;unctlon 
with  an  earlier  one  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  In  Whttney  v.  California: 

■year  of  serious  injury  alone  cannot  Justify 
suppression  of  free  speech  and  iwsembly. 
Men  feared  witches  and  burnt  women.  It 
la  the  function  of  speech  to  free  tien  from 
the  bondage  of  irrational  fears  " 

We  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  question. 
Do  we  remove  the  armor  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
at  the  tune  when  the  lighting  Is  heaviest? 
Does  not  the  Individual  need  the  guaran- 
teed coiislltutlonal  rights  at  the  ime  when 
they  are  most  threatened?  Is  not  that  the 
▼ery  purpose  for  their  Inclusion  in  the 
Constitution? 

If  the  test  of  reasonableness  were  ap- 
plied, we  could  perhaps  strllte  the  balance 
between  Government  and  the  Individual  In 
times  of  stress  Let  this  test  te  applied 
to  the  proceedings  In  Congress  as  well.  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  protection  of  Individuals 
against  the  tyranny  of  government.  ,  and 
yea.  careles^neaa  of  those  representing  gov- 
ernment One  of  them  Is  H.  R  3440.  pro- 
viding that  no  Senator  or  Representative 
•hall  be  Immune  from  civil  UatjiUty  for  any 
defamatory  statement  Inserted  by  him  In 
the  CONcrEsaiONAL  Rkcoss  whtii  such  state- 
ment was  not  actually  made  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeenbatlves. 

Wblle  the  Constitution  holds  tJaat  "'for  any 
speech  or  debate  In  either  House,  they  sball 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place."  I  do 
not  believe  tha^lt  Is  so  absolute  a  privilege 
that  It  should  extend  to  words  inserted  ixx 
the  CoNcaxsaioNAX.  Rbcobo  either  by  re- 
vision of  remarks  or  by  extension  when  they 
are  not  actually  spoken  in  either  Chumber. 

Kminent  conatltutlouai  authorltlee  have 
held  that  no  man  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
defame  others  under  color  of  performance 
of  the  duties  of  bis  oOkre.  Irresponsible 
Charges  made  in  tbe  privacy  of  a  congrea- 
Bional  office  nnd  attached  to  a  statement 
made  on  the  floor  carry  with  them  ccuagres- 
aloual  immunity.  The  abuse  of  this  Im- 
munity has  resulted  in  unwarranted  attacks 
oo  the  reputation  of  cltiseru  and  has.  in  ad- 
dition, undermined  public  confidence  in 
Um  teiitalatlve  body.    It  has  nurtured  the 


growth    of    fear    and    sunilglon     Too 
quently    defamatory     spee'ebaa    have 
made  outside  the  Capitol  and  su 
Irxaerted    into    the    OoweBaasaosii 
Assuredly,  such  liiwiilfw  aboold  no*  aecovd 
any   protectJoo  aflnat  a  «tft  for  Ubel 
slander. 

In  these  days  of  rapid 
tlon— the  newspaper,  televlalon.  MMl 
dio — the   Individual   can   be 
publicly  defamed  even  before  an  opport»- 
nity  for  denial  is  accortSed  him 

statMBtsiB  wrtttm  In  an  oOoe.  but 
actually  aCatMl  on  tbe  floor  or  in 
do  not  face  the  challwuB  of  ntoottsl  on 
flow.    It  ij  my  llrm  oonvletton  that  - 
statements  so  Inserted  in  the  Baoocs  ahooU 
not  be  accorded  the  same  privilege  of 
m  unity. 

While  It  U  true  that,  broadly  speaking 
con^reselonal  tmmimlty  is  uannatry  for  Un 
independence  of  the  legislative  body.  K 
that  its  Members  may  be  free  to  punatttoali 
leglslaUve  dirties.  I  can  see  no  Intarfeeenci 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  stich  dntiea  t 
th»  cloak  of  immunity  is  lifted  from  wordi 
not  actually  spoken  on  the  Oogt  of  the  BouM 
or  Senate  or  in  committee. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  provlalaa  Ibavi 
offered  is  a  cwiplalaiy  aeeesaary  aafegnart 
against  abtise  without  removtng  the  benelttt 
which  have  and  do  flow  from  the  oonatttu- 
tlonal  provision  granting  general  Imm 
The  other  bUl  I  Introduced  is  Houee 
lution  221.  which.  If  enacted,  would  author« 
Izc  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  can< 
duct  studies  and  Investigations  with  the  vtei 
of  drafting  a  code  of  procedure  for  the  eoO' 
duct  of  hearings  and  rrsmtnatloo  of  wit- 
nesses before  committeee  of  the  House  a 
Representatives. 

I  believe  that  the  irresponalbte  condtict  ol 
some  investlfations  In  the  Boose  and  in  th# 
Senate  have  Injured  the  fabric  of  our  la# 
and  have  In  very  many  Instanoes  added  t^ 
the  stress  of  the  tlmea.  permltttBg  smotlonalV 
ism  to  take  the  place  of  logic  and  looaa 
eraliz-^tlons.  the  place  of  facts.  The 
of  witnesses.  In  some  instanoaa.  hav« 
Jeopardized  because  of  the  abaenoe  at 
ely  defined  rules  of  procedure.  With 
televising  of  congreeBlonal  heerlnga.  man# 
legal  aspects  of  the  rights  of  wltneasea  preJ- 
sent  themselves.  The  question  o*  what  coi4- 
stitutes  a  committee  quorum  has  not  beeti 
resolved  The  right  to  counari  has  not  bec^ 
firmly  established  What  does  and  does 
constitute  contempt  of  Congrces  has  n« 
been  concluded. 

Congressional  hearings  are  eaaantlad  to 
prc^)er  functioning  of  the  Ooagreaa. 
should  be.  however,  moat  particularly  . 

no  confusion  or  doubt  as  to  the  proper  prtf- 
cedure  to  be  followed. 

Every  problem  I  have  toodted  on  la 
in  the  particular  and  special  ptuvluee  of 
lawyer  We  must  look  to  the  lawyer  because 
of  his  practice  and  precision  in  the  uses  0f 
evidence,  m  his  famlUartty  with  iffjsecutlc^i 
and  defense  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
diverse  strains  of  our  ctilture.  In  short,  hja 
background,  his  special  training  and  experi- 
ence equip  him  to  reoognlaa  tiie  fundamentgl 
nature  of  the  problam  before  Ui. 

The  dangers  of  subvenion  and  sabot  ay  ate 
well  known  and  are  advertised,  but  the  dag- 
gers in  combatting  theae  dangers  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear,  suspicion,  and  hate  afe 
nor  so  well  known.  To  court  popularinr. 
many  resort  to  the  enlargement  of  our  fetr 
of  internal  security  But  I,  wherever  I  """ 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  to  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  wrltl 
by  Zecharlch  Chafee.  Jr..  professor  of 
Harvard  University  Law  School,  in  a  dlscv^- 
sion  of  the  Mundt-Nuton  Act: 

"How  many  Communists  are  there  in  UI* 
United  States?  The  United  Preaa  said  74.- 
000  m  l»47  out  of  a  total  population  of  liS.- 
38J.0O0.  and  Mr  J  Edi^ar  Hoover  raeenl^y 
gave  a  lower  figiue  of  6l>,000 
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£-ira.'    Jacijoo,    fi 
F.  A   WjriKiaa. 

Pc-wer    *   l:^ht    Oo-- 

lB=ii>erTr.».n.-     C     Rcilta 

H  IRiiui^i  RjLtijC;-'.  tfteotet 

Cfcn   Z    Lisccir..   fa 

tamer.    De-'tn 

'Mrtck   IteilSn.    Cii£.olic:    iaymaaw 

Kuei 

farmer. 

pcicta    tlaey 

__  aad  eie«::ted 

a  oasHBlttaa  to  ■■■■■»  fteee  r«*»f-aao!a«  for 

Tlte    coezmBits^e 

Edw-iE  Leu.  ch.\i!rs.Ln:  Fay 

Dl  N.  MeOre^.  Mttciq  Jcsaea.  and 

Ler 

Is  HmadsBS  of  the  Mills  County 

baureau  azKl  extcn- 

la  a  kseder  in  ii.is  eomauatty. 

tb  fans   CHS'«a.u  preeuteBt. 

CJB    se^eriu    fans    bcareau    SUM* 

does   -fcx  ezorlient   j/ob  of  aoi^ 

fartnin^.    and    Is    m   the   PMA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE   ^ 

or  oaxi^oM 
IN  THS  SKNATS  OF  THS  inOTII}  STATSB 

Mondaw.  Septembet  24  ifSlj 

Itr.   MORSK.    Mr.   Pre«kien^  j   ask 

tmanimoas  eoDsent  to  have  prtnad  In 
the  Appendlz  of  the  Rxcou  «  Te^  Id- 
spiring  article  that  was  written  faQr  our 
Senate  Chaplain.  entiUel  "Parchtoents 
and  Principles.''  puhlish<d  yesterdiy  tB 
the  Waablngton  Star.  I  am  sure  that 
of  the  Senate   rill  reoote  ttie 

qptritual  uplift  fntm  this  4*^Um 

that  we  receive  each  day  as  we  listen  to 
the  insplAnc  pni7«rs  of  Chaplain  Harris. 
There  IMam  no  oldccton.  the  4rticie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^ooaa. 
as  follows: 

PaaooiBm  aMS  PiXMcmJts  . 
(By  Frederick  Brown  Harrla.  pastor.  W^anAj 
Igrthodtrt  Church:  Chaplala.  O.  S.  Scioate) 

guarantee  the  paople'a  Ubiftln  la  ^  «< 
the  sacred  taafca  of  the  MattoaL  0(  ^onna. 
such  hoty  archlvaa  must  b(  kept  trtim  the 
Impioaa  haoda  of  vandala  and  at  ^vovad 


RsT   W    JhTcee    Rkriiard  S. 

•_:j5;ii3  -•  rrn::'.:e«    Edwtii 

Mtt."^     Joces.     Fa3' 

other    l«a£ters    over    thtr 

Bdwtn    Loo. 

coynmiTUg  xbtn 

meetiric  en  A-Ugus:; 

se::rt  ^-ut  by  the 

a  set    "f  rescintleKMi 

asked,     M:jraeo-' 

of  Ow  resojrtti^ns 

for  orassderatxvTi  by  those  at- 

Leo   s^KsesteO    that   each   be 

*A."V*ed  or  rejected  tz»tlvid- 

XSlat.  il;«se  reac'-iutlODS  were 

t  tase<l  oc    t>j«  arguasnta 

t   rveetisi:    A-jbtj**    1*^      Be 

K  c:."3is>'dered  os  a 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


Inritflil  Qt  •  t««  UutlrtdOAl 


cv  M       lo  M  tiM 


oat  tiiAt  OM  Mtm  tooktet  Mr.  

out  WM  oiiUUMd  M  •  tamily  f*na  proipram 
•ltd  thM  the  r«ao>utlons  prtMOtMl  ««■« 
m^t^^  tommi*  that  aim.  He  Mao  UM  tbo— 
te  ■IMnilwnra  thmt  it  Umt  cstmI  to  add  axty- 
tMBf  t»  Um  rMotutlona.  or  ^MUHfB  tbem  in 
any  my.  that  it  wm  ibMr  pvfvtltfi.  atfdiiiff. 
•Thia  u  ftiU  •  dcmoeney.  and  tw  hopt  to 
keep  It  that  way."  B*  tto«n  presented  Rmo- 
luiion  1   tor  cooatdvatkm : 

BMOlutlon  1:  a*d(K«  dupllcattoBa  b«- 
npwn  i^racMa  at  eooatry.  Statr.  and  K»- 
ttOfiuU  Itvvia. 

Mr  Leu  esptaisMl  thai  tlw  eommlttM  bad 
ItottiKl  Uie  pctM^MiM  of  MrtooB  dapartoMBta 
we  av«rlapploc  uiMiiirtwtilr  and  y«t  eacb 
VM  aoklas  far  •ddltteml  funds  to  enlarge 
ttetr  prograow-  He  called  u^cn  Bay  Jonca 
to  cite  tnataa^s  of^hU  orcrliipiJtot. 

Mr.  Jones  dted  the  Market  New*  Sernce 
for  one.  At  present  tt  Is  handled  through 
UM  PMA.  the  BAZ.  and  the  Market  Ifewa 
t^mr*^  Mr-  Leu  cwrnMmWi  that  the  «- 
•  Be*  at  t^Xormation  mm  taqocsttaff  press  scrr- 
les  atoo.  which  would  l»*anotber  duplication. 
Mr.  Jones  stated  that  the  farmera  Uefinttely 
wanted  markat  news,  but  could  see  no  neeee- 
alty  of  havtnfp  several  agencies  dlspenalBf  tt. 
Mr.  Leo  caUKi  attention  to  the  dupH— tino 
lamrtas  stattnc  that  it  seemed  un« 
to  have  both  the  Parm  Credit  and 
the  PHA  In  the  banking  buslneea  for  farmers. 
ftBd  that  tt  was  lo^cal  that  these  agencies 
MKld  be  combined,  resulting  In  more  elBci- 
cncy  and  economy  of  (operation. 

Mr.  Jones  notad.  also,  that  three  depart- 
■ssnts  wars  requesting  funds  for  research 
farms,  and  stated  expansion  at  research 
farms  ssemed  xinnecsssary.  and  qxiestloned 
the  adTtsabtlity  of  three  dUIerent  agencies 
pursuing  research  along  the  same  lines.  He 
also  stated  thax  much  of  the  research  done 
by  these  farms  is  at  present  done  as  well  by 
faKjIrtdual  farmers,  without  sitfbstdy.  and 
with  the  advice  and  technical  help  of  the 
sedstlng  agencies  In  the  county,  such  aa  SoM 
Conservauon  and  Kxtenalon  Service.  Wltn 
tnfgnnatton  available  from  these  spurcea.  he 
felt  that  pilot  farms  were  not  needed.  How- 
ever, if  they  Tens  nsadsd  at  all.  it  did  not 
•sMn  that  theyv^crs  Beaded  by  three  differ- 
ent sganelss.  It  ajwisared  that  all  were 
ahootlng  at  the  same  goal,  and  fooUahly 
apwiMting  modey  in  duplicate  eOtirta. 

Mr.  Leu  stated:  'Th.ese  are  but  four  In- 
stanaas  of  ovsrlap^tag.  but  it  la  hard  for  us, 
to  saito  a  alMort  ttasa,  to  find  an  the  over- 
>TT*»'f  la  this  123-paae  report,  ttnce  ob- 
Ttooriy  the  XfBXiA  themselves  dont  seem  to 
know  where  they  are  overlapping,  it  is  dIflU 
mlt  for  us  to  point  out  all  the  oterlapptng 
Instances  In  one  evening."  ' 

Mr.  lisu  than  asked  it  anyone  wished  fur- 
thar  diacuiston  on  the  first  resolution,  and 
tt  aoi,  moTed  that  the  naolatton  be  adoptdd. 
that  the  inatoneii  dtad  be  at- 
to  the  rssolatijn  as  explanation  at 
Its  purpose.  Myron  J<>ncs  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. Motion  carrlfri,  with  no  dlssanting 
vote,  explanation  to  be  attached  to  reso- 
Ititlon: 

Re:  Ovei1atn>lnc:  M)  BAE.  PMA.  Market 
"News;  (2)  Vsna  Credit  and  FHA  Qnanca 
a^MMdas:  (3l  Research  farma  requested  by 
atrsdiygencisa;  (4)  Office  of  Information  re- 
quest press  ssrvlce.  now  supplied  by  PMA. 
Mr.  I«su  tbsD  pressntsd  Rasdutlon  2  far 
eBoatdHration: 

**llastitmoti  S:  We  tavoi'  expanaton  or 
tlBiltatloo  or  aganelaa  ar.  eallad  tor  froan  tba 
grasa  roots  by  caogrssakmal  actton." 

Mr.  Leu  explained  that  the  arguments  that 
let  up  to  th::  re^olutlOG  «-«re  along  these 
Hues  "Sbovttd  various  members  of  agencies. 
or  departmenu.  go  ahead  find  ask  for  the 
cxi^vanv.  :.  r  '.imitation,  or  should  certain 
tndiTKiu.<:-  r  should  changea  be.  made 
IhroujC.".  c  .~j(:t-s,.>  In  ottaar  wor^  Aoold 
the  Ooverr.iati.i  agencies  expand  from  wtth- 


paoMtdCttM 
Codgiaast  It 
woNad.aad  ttoaf 

troafi  within,  constantly 
payroll     wltlx/ut 
Coiamenu  followed  : 

rby  Ml  MaiiUsi    1  tbmk 
txpliiudaB  ct  tftmtkat  la  nai  tha 
mm  aomty  that  H  la  ta 
aaye  rate,  the 
ds^red  cm  a  State 
not  been  sought  In  this  coosty.' 

pick  Ooos:  "Our  Ccnastltutton 
t9  fattb  tika  ptovMon  that 
and  that 
It 

to 

Myron  JoMa:  1  nou  that»  on  page  9 


m 


the  condsnasd   report,   this  ia 
dusct  servtee  eould  be  provided  tf 
administratlva  f  toids 
pending  the  was  of  townaWp 
Thty  eonid  aaaiat  Indtvldnal  £ 
vetap  thetr 
enuMua^ 

tba  eommtttaemen 

expansion.    Tbcy  do  not  taim  tba  tiaa. 
thd  first  place,  to  give  this  individual 
an4  are  not  qualified  and  aqulppad  to  do 

Tba  SOU  ~  ■       *      '"  — ^ 

and  qualified  to  give  this 
Should  be  ;eXt  for  tbeaa  to  taka  caic  of.* 
Idwin  Leu:  "The  nwtlnii  scans  to 
this:  Should  rxTMnatim  eoaas  trom'^a 
that  arises.  • 

etde  i:  itiDuld  tw  that  way?    Soaae  at 
t^ffmcite  were  Ixim  during  a  smt 
ottMT  period  o<  crisis,  and  conttBoa  to  be 
ried  forward,  and  wcpandid.  baeaan  tb^ 
create  Jobs,  far  beyond  thek  period  at 
fulpcas." 

Dick  Ooos 
sutement  the  other  day.    He  said 

mant  agaihctoi  arc  like  "old  soUlars.  tti^ 
never  die."    However,  neither  do  they  t 

away.' " 
kdwtn  Leu:  "Does  Basointtan  1 

changed  in  any  way.  or  tbioam  onst 

pleteiy*    Tou  know  thia  Is  stin  a  free 

try.    If  yoa  want  to  say  Ifo,'  go 

wobld  like  to  have  a  good  atSBB^nt  heie 

How  do  you  feel  about  it.  Mr.  Oreenwocp? 

Does  it  hit  the  nail  on  the  headr* 
Mr  Greenwood:  ~I  think  yoa 

on  the  right   track,  and  I  am 

fator  of  it." 

Mr.  Leu:  *Tn  ottaar  wordi.  we  are  tn  faior 

of  expanskwi  only  as  the  need  for  It  Is  <  a 

pressed  st  boaae  by  the  people  and  not 

coming  from  Washington.'* 
ipftr.  lita  than  aaoasd  ttaat  niiiiliilliiii  9 

adbptadi  nmtttd  that 

b«  added  to  this 

wqod  seconded  the 

with  no  dissenting  vota.    gipianatory 

rial  added  to  baaotatkm  9— Szpanakm 

Ilailtatlon  of  agencies:   (1>  Research 

aatj.  but  dnpyeatkn  at  effort  not.  (t) 

t  an   coBsehdatad  report 

fugods  for  PMA  local  eommKtasa. 
Mr.  Leu  than  prcacnted  llMululkai  S: 
"Reaolutlon  3:   We  ballava  that  tba 

of  meoabas  of  the  Department  of 

ture  should  be  hmtted  to  giving 

that  poUey  making  for 
it  ^oaM  be  inlttatsd  by 

demand.' 
Myron  Jonas  rsiairad  to  page  10  of  the 

dnased  report  and  Bay  Anas  to  page  «S 

tba  original  CTDA  r^wrt  for 

menu  followed: 

Bdwltt   Leu:     "Tbe  oommlttsa  felt   tbat 

m»nbers  oC  varloas  sgenciss  should  be  Ign' 

it«d  to  sssiftaTira  wqp— tot,  and  that 

policy  within  tba  agadcv  abooM  ba 

by   the  fi 

authoriaed 

rsfer   spectflcally   to  the  Brannan   plan 

a  plan    that    did  not  origlnata   ftom 
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i--f  *  -  raise  ^js  soikZiadiird  of  *rwmf_  tHhsw  ks 

* f:j~_jii*4«  ::!  i»  desires  is." 
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''"'  '„^  "t-       "I",  vc-ujis \, •■ 

-  ■  -■        •'    '■   .   !*■--—:'  'JbJT=a.     E-;-»*'Twir, 

« j_^z    ijje  iijic;      t    t    *•«■—  •"  T   iarri   litcusiij  ^^^ 

■':  'it..-...'  :w-aE».     I!  Tjaas  Idsa 

'-K-  t  -»,  -.•izt.  ^-^*?  cr-tid  work  to 
C  3,i.:  -  i^  -.;xe*  ci  *-2y  larm  aa 
t.1   .   2..'  '.  iJ:i.z.x  si  M  KcytSuaic 

-".  :..   •i*'i«r"L. 3c 

^  ^^yZiZjt  ij^'9  d£3Ciide  feow 

a  flltolAT   -  !.rr:    «_:;,:'  «i: ;    t^     cr   ixym  so 

-:-£    %'.j..zxit.m   tim    a    lana 


rT'Ul.jZit   '"--aa   reyor-.  i  :*"!&.  ts 

:£  izj€   sruxx  %m=jaam  of  tk» 

at  A.rr]tr-.J"r:jsr»  iltas  iJ^  iti-tog  cf 


-■■■  s™ 


«     iwite 


Wf  caA  dsC.se  k  xzAXtssjsri  at  Pv- 

a  baCHe  i'-kz.,zukr-z    .t   ...  <  ■~'^  .SfctcicjMl  ka 

.  "■  *  •.«    :«: :  .\cx~i       h.   paraca 
tfc*   -fff-rmvrzjk^  frrecii^aB  %c  tfeaa- 
*'.A.j3j,ari   ;-<  „:T:,rjf  ' 
F-  Wr^z^sr-^x.     "TJ:>«  iCA.r3ejrd  cf  Bvttiy 

Tit  ^3K  ::€  izar  ?a^Ll2y.  and 

im.ljt  ~         :    'JL-UL    l'rtJ"-T---.rj'Tn|[  tJje  StoS 

P     B'.'gr-  t~..:-e      "Tb*    q-3*«ac=:    li    s'^331 
7--.    irs^"    '.m    KSF   cc   fansa. 

•     .  iri»    '.ijLL.'t    wr»3Jd    hav»    to 
i^^.  %  gTMi:  raau^y  coold 

rr?  rijrs::  rJle"M5st;y,  Of 
aawaa.  Aer  ccjc  w.vt.  &»«d  iMip  toot  tbat 
aRKi]^    br    g<f.':;r«f    atrav    rroos    zsm    idsa   of 

tbe  .",  in.  L  T  •  4.7-n  T  'y:i  raipj  cmii ":  say  wiSBS 
ilBS  a  ■■  .-r  ■:  _>.-;  .-*  %zA  fcaif  n  practical 
tor  aK  :  £..^  - .!««  "^  -'..  ~jar^  ca^  x  a&c'vw  tkwm 
Or  :  v~tem^  yj^  ra.::.  "^^^^T  •*  • 
■-""I  i'jc  :-  rr  Genrtajsy  * 

■*■    r".-.~ i.,r.       "Tr«s    sft,^iJi    KaggpaaS    A 

t»    ^?»>."rt.:    -..:    Mr     Brair-as,    te'    nM  to 

a--.^  Krs.    5a.=icer  •-:  'Se^p  Siim  set  tha 

f_Tp      .;    -.idf'    '.%=z:L'%     .i.ad    thrr   bs 

■•  ■"-,:  "T-r,  ■a-.Ti  -is*  raw  ;f  tSia  Jarwu 

Le-.;  -r.--  ~..iO«  1.  =-.r:i'.-:'=  t,£.»,;  naB>- 
•  ba  ad4«c<C      SKcoaec!   fc?   Hisncy- 
r*<;    Tuz  Sxsez  Xisx  v.'*e 

T~^j    r»rr  ;■•.•*  ■^i*   ix^saw* 

M  Wasddi..  "    "S"  t-r.      V     t'*         .' ",  f^i 

«"i. "    ,»., .   "»•?    r~'    .  :,::   '.jLtM  xsp  " 

'At     —z:    PVA*  cMssaastaee 
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PMA  WM  not  quAllAed  technically  snd  bad 
not  Um  UiD«  to  c))«ck  tbMC  poractlce*  8C8 
could  probably  bandl*  tb«M  pajtnt-nU  just 
ii  v«I!  They  eoiUd  iRVbably  handle  the 
eorn  Um  wm*  m  PMA.  I  think  the  tech- 
nical part  of  tha  oonaarYatlon  service  should 
be  done  by  8C»  However,  In  all  counties, 
1*.  U  not  aa  nnooth  aa  U  la  bare." 

Ray  Jones:  "All  aganctca  bare  acree  upon 
practlcaa.  Bovever.  in  aome  counties  they 
r^^OQ^^tgrie.  On  soitm  things.  In  soma 
itlaa  tb«r«  la  not  an  acceptad  apecUtefe- 
lor  ACP  paymenu  and  conaaquaiMy 
tbara  la  a  terrific  amount  of  confusion  In 
our  particular  county  there  U  no  dlsagree- 
maot.  In  some  countlaa  a  man  may  lay  out 
taoacaa  according  to  tbe  advice  of  the  SC^- 
bot  tba  PMA  man  who  cbecka  It  say*  I  doof't 
lite  terraces  that  shape.  They  must  be  thia 
shape  before  I  will  approve  payment  on. 
tMas.'  In  thoee  counties  they  can't  get  to- 
ftttnron  anjrthlng. " 

Pay  McManlgal:  "What  will  the  reault  of 
BMetlaga  like  thMi  be  In  such  countlea?" 

Ray  Jonas:  "Out  of  eight  counties  I  have 
to.  only  three  have  been  able  to  get 
paopla  together  to  even  discuss  thla 
thing." 

ray  McManlgal:  "What  will  happen  wbeH 
tbe  results  of  these  counties'  attempts  to  an- 
swer these  questions  are  turned  In?" 

Bay  Jonea:  "Who  knows?" 

Fay  McManlgal;  "I  think  it's  wonderful  we 
gat  along  like  this  in  thU  county,  but  are  we 
golBg  to  bury  oijr  beads  In  the  sand  because 
va^ara  so  happy  about  the  situation  In  our 
aounty?" 

B.  p.  BufBngton  offered  a  resolution  for 
MiWlderatlon  as  follows:  "We  approve  a  re- 
tf^etion  in  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
agencies  under  USDA  rather  than  an  enlarge- 
BMOt  of  their  operation." 

Bdwln  Leu  recommended  this  be  called 
Baaolutlon  7.  and  put  to  a  rote.  Bufltegtcn 
BMTfwd  U  be  adopted.  Seeoaded  by  Ooehrtng. 
Motion  carried,  no  dlaaentlng  vou». 

qpseyman  ulud  it  this  could  be  too  much 
of  a  blanket  raacdutlon  and  If  It  was  de- 
sirable to  cut  apivoprlatlona  of  all  agencies. 

■dwtn  Leu:  "In  other  words,  are  we  slight- 
ing our  own  agenclea?    Any  comments?" 

B  F  Bufllngton:  "Of  course  we  are.  but 
of  our  payments  on  practices  are  ridlc- 
Part  of  otir  PMA  program  at  the 
present  time  is  very  open  to  criticism,  be- 
eauae  we  are  making  payments  on  a  basis 
that  ia  not  desirable,  and  not  necessary,  and 
Ib  aooae  cases  not  beneficial.  There  was  a 
tlBM  When  they  helped,  but  they  are  no 
longer  needed" 

Art  Goehring  moved  that  the  resolutions 
b#aent  to  our  State  and  National  Represent- 
•tl*ea  and  Senators.  Seconded  by  Oreeu- 
vood.    Motion  carried. 

Bdwln  L*u:  "Any  other  matters  before  the 
house?  I  beUeve  we  accomplished  some  of 
the  alms  brought  forth  at  the  first  meeting. 
It  was  felt  that  discussing  wnat  should  be 
brot;vht  up  at  this  meeting  would  take  up 
Um  entire  e'rtning.  unlaw  a  eommittee  was 
appointed  to  study  the  more  aallent  potots. 
and  draw  up^  aome  reaolutlona  regarding 
aame.  Wheth«'  they  will  accompTlsh  any- 
thing in  the  emd  or  not.  I  don't  know.  They 
will  probably  do  as  they  please,  anyhow.  If 
there  is  no  more  bualneaa.  a  motion  to 
M||ourn  is  now  Ln  order." 

It  was  moved  by  Jack  McOlnnls  to  adjourn. 
Seconded  by  Ray  Jones.    Motion  carried. 

KXsoLtrnoMa 

No.  1 .  Reduce  dupUcattons  between  agen- 
e!ce  at  County.  State,  and  national  levels. 
Reference 

1.  BAE.  PMA.  Market  Newa. 
a.  Farm  credit  and  FHA  finance  agencies. 

3.  Research  farms  requested  by  three  de» 
partni«>nts. 

4.  Offlce  o'  Information  request  press  sert- 
ice.  now  supplied  by  PM-\. 

No.  2:  We  t&vor  expajulon  or  limitation  of 
agencies  as  called  fur  from  the  grass  roots  by 
congres&lonai  action. 


dCBIf 


Reference: 

1.  Research 

2.  Page  9  a  consoUdated  CEtra  funds 
PMA  local  oamminee. 

No.  S:  We  believe  that  Cbe  nUe  of 
or  the  Department  of  Acrlndtore 
limited  to  giving  requested 
that    policy-making    for    the 
should  be  Initiated  by  farmer  demanX 

Reference: 

1.  ConsoUdated  4  and  8  becsusa  ct 
llartty 

a.  Page  10,  Brannan  plan. 

No.  4 :  We  are  not  in  favor  at  pttot  or 
onstratlonal    farma    as    requested    by    th# 
Defartment. 

Refer  Slice : 

1.  IX  Idea  la  good  wUI  bare  pUot  or 
stratlonal  farm  by  many  private 

2.  Page  2.  Dl.  sou 
Page  3,  5.  farm 

Page  4.  CI.  tcstlnfesperlaiental  results. 
Page  14.  CS.  sofl-uiiisiratlwi  r—rrii. 
No.  5:  We  beUew  the  rrtaftnnship 

extension  service  and  the  sponsoring  afencv 
under  strict  divided  finances  results  In  a 
better  educational  program  than  complet^ 
severance  of  the  two  organlaatkna. 

Beferenoe: 

l.Page27,  2.fuUtsxt. 

a.  What  would  do  without  board  df 
directors.  I 

No.  6:  We  disapprove  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducting  research  on  pah 
sonal  problMns  such  as  establishing  stan^- 
arCta  ot  living  for  the  farm  family. 

Reference:  (1)  Page  6. «.  full  text. 

No.  7:  We  approve  a  reduction  In 
pristlon   of   funds   for   the  agencies 
USDA  rather  than  an  ealsrBsmant  of 
operation. 


■a.  I 


LitigaHon  Between  Artzoaa  and  Califoragii 
To  Determine  Their  Respectxre  Rifiitt 
to  Benefits  of  the  Colorado  Rhrcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  aa^oMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  September  24,  1951 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mi 
of  the  present  controversy  between 
zotia  and  California  over  the  wata 
the  lower  Colorado  River  inTotves 
questions  which  I  as  a  nonlawyer  am  D#t 
well  qualified  to  discuss,  but  on  consul- 
tation with  eminent  lawyers  some  facis 
have  been  impressed  upon  my 
which  I  must  indicate.  At  the  pr 
point  all  seem  agreed  that  a  final  det 
mination'of  water  rights  by  the  Suj 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  not 
desirable  but  necessary.  Some  Mc 
bers  of  Congress  now  studytng  the 
aspects  of  the  question  hav^  said 
they  feel  that  Arizona  now  haa  a  j\ 
ticiable  issue  which  would  enable 
to  take  the  matter  to  the  high  Court 
adjudication  and  a  definitive  judgme^ 
as  to  her  right  to  use  water  out  of  t%6 
Colorado  River.  Arizona  lawyers 
that  such  a  justiciable  issue  is 
in  the  absence  of  an  authoriatlon 
Congre-ss.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
legislation  wfatefa  win  give  \a  an  i 
ization  sullMent  for  the  SupccB 
to  take  jurisdiction  and  render 
a  decision  as  to  her  rights. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  to  my 
tee.  "I  am  extremely  anxicnis  for  the  S|i- 
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Court  to  teU 

■be  bas  yet  eoming  to  ber  (M  of 
tbe  mmtn  ttnam  of  the  Colorado 
and  to  ten  CSaBf omia  bow  andi 
she  has  fqm«^*8  to  ber  oat  of  the  Imain 
atccaa  of  the  CoianMlo  River. 
Miag  law."  Bjr  cxisttac  law  I  mea^  tbe 
Cc^rado  River  Compact  of 
B<HikUT  Gaajroo  Project  Act  of  193$.  tbe 
OOtfondft  Sdf'Ltattattoo  Aet  ot  1 1S29. 
tbe  Mexlean  Water  Treatj  of  IMfl.  and 
an  other  reterant  acta,  rtotafw.  an4  cop- 
traeu. 

It  is  my 
preme  Covt  of  tbe  Uotted 
original  jurisdiction  over  controfsriet 
between  States,  and  tbat  that  eoBitttii- 
tkmal  grant  of  power  cannot  be  no  med 
Wr  fiffigirnTtirrr'  act.  It  is  my  ft  rtber 
undniitanrtfng  tbat  tbe  SuvrcaM  Soort 
has  declared  tbat  it  wQl  not  render 
Tlaory  oplnioiis  or  dedazmtory 
between  States.  Socb  beinc  tbe 
cannot  see  my  visb  accomirtiAed  t^  bsve 
the  high  Court  ^1  Arizona  bov 
water  sbe  is  entitled  to  use  under 
big  law  out  of  tbe  main  stream 
Oiriorado  River,  unteos  and  mtal 
Jsjnaintained  in  tbe  Supreme 
which  tbe  Court  wiB  take 
and  render  a  Jqdgment.  It  is 
pose  of  tbe  mortfflfd  form  of  tbe  ict.  8L 
75.  which  I  am  prnporing.  to  creaie  tbe 
JustMabie  iasoe  so  tbat  re^ective 
rigtate  may  be  determmed. 

Not  being  a  lawyer.  I  have  consulted 
tbe  many  eminent  attorneys 
appeared  as  witnesses  in  tbls 
troversy  before  tbe  varioos 
In  tbe  Elshtietb  Ooosress.  befc 
committee  No.  4  of  tbe  JudiciaiyiGaai- 
mittee  of  the  House,  coostderinc  Baam 
Joint  Resolution  225.  and  otbcn,  tlfe  Col- 
orado River  Basin  States  CwiiHl|i  i .  aD 
eminent  western  water  autharttim  sad 
many  of  tbem  outstanding  lavycr^.  gaw 
testtancmy  and  filed  a  brief.  Tbe  jnsm- 
beiB  of  tbe  Colorado  River  '. 
Committee  are  listed  on  page  3fT  | 
hearings,  aerial  No.  23.  of  tbe 
Congress.  Tbat  eommittee  is 
of  two  representattvce  of  csdi  of 
States  of  Arizona.  Colorado.  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  AU  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tbat  committee  and 
3rers  are  agreed  tbat  tbexe  is  not : 
either  California  or  Arisona  a 
issue  witbin  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
preme  Court.  i 

Arixona  has  twice  brot«2it  sui| 
zona  ▼.  Cofi/onua  i2SS  U.  S.  423 
U.  S.  55<>.  IB  each  case,  the 
Court  dismissed  tbe  wnplaint 
each  case  one  of  tbe  grounds 
Ariaana  bad  no  authorised  proj« 
hence  there  oookl  be  no  threat  lof  in- 
jury based  uptm  an  indioate  diim  to 
water  which  has  not  been  andlnii^ 
never  be  approptiated  or  put  to  vtft,  and 
since  the  Court  could  not  in  an; inter- 
state suit  render  a  declaratory  j\ 
or  aJviauiy  opinion,  it  bad  vo 
tion. 

In  other  words,  it  would  not 
water  right  for  an  unauthorised 
atthoygh  there  were  involved  engineer- 
iBC  dealfos.  canal  lines,  and  landfc  to  be 
hrlgated  in  eadi  case. 

So  that  if  there  is  any  thooglit  that 
Ariaana  eoold  estahTl^h  her  right  witb- 
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atne*  I  luv*  bwia  ta  OaBgrvM.  I  hsv*  m- 
ttftf  suf^artti  tvtry  ffort  thJit  bM  Imm 
■Md*  to  |»t  tbte  «»t«rway  uctder  coiuitrtic- 
tlon  It  to  my  plMsurt  b«re  todmj  to  join 
my  r(Tort4  wttb  ttKM*  of  th«  Senior  BmmmXar 
from  Aiabftm*.  tb*  Booorabt*  Lwm  Hn.i., 
•nd  wtth  ttM  •fforta  of  tli*  f»mi«m«n  from 
MlMlMippl  |Mr>  Runcml  who  luw  for  yaan 
■tfvceatMt  th«  buUdlag  of  thU  waterway. 
Also  prwtnt  bar*  toOajr.  U  the  gentleman 
from  AlalMuna  fUr.  JOMsal  who  has  during 
tba  time  I  hsva  been  In  Confr«w.  ably  and 
actlTely  advocated  and  Mpoua«d  the  build- 
tDf  of  this  waterway,  realtzlug  the  great  ad- 
▼antagea  tbAt  will  accrue  to  this  Nation  and 
to  hia  aeetlon  of  Alab«ma  by  the  coMtrtic- 
tkm  of  tbla  waterway  I  want  to  aaaoctate 
mifmU  wttb  tb«  r«nurka  wblcb  be  baa  |tist 
ouMto  tn  thll  eeoiMCtlon  AIm,  th«  gentle- 
man frim  Alabama  (Mr  BatttjiI  the  gentle- 
men from  7>nn««aee  |Mr  PliAsaa  and  Mr. 
St7TTOJf|   nave  appeared  here 

Tbla  u  one  of  tboee  fortunnte  projecta  that 
wtU  bare  an  InUnenae  value  to  the  national 
dafmac  and  at  the  aame  time  an  equal  value 
to  our  domeatk}  eeonomy. 

TtM  value  of  tbla  project  to  my  congrea- 
■lonal  dlstrtct  has  a  double  aspect  In  that 
the  TamMfbee  itself  flows  through  Plckena 
County  tn  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama,  and  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Tomblcbce.  the  Warrior  River,  which  hai>  iu 
headwaters  tn  Cullman  and  Blount  Counties 
In  tbf  seventh  dlstrtct  and  wblcb  Is  navl- 
wlth  a  (^foot  chanpol  to  Coyle.  In  my 
county  of  Walker.  Joins  the  Tombig- 
bee  at  Demopolls.  Ala.  On  the  Warrior  River 
are  located  the  greatest  coal  and  Iron  depos- 
its of  the  southeast. 

I  also  want  to  thank  your  committee  for 
Ita  kindness  tn  allowing  the  work  on  the 
great  dam  at  Demopolls.  Ala  .  to  go  forward. 
This  dam  Is  of  great  slgntflcacce  to  the  Im- 
provemaiit  both  of  the  Warrior  and  Tom- 
IMlfeM  Btvers,  as  It  will  Improve  navigation 
«it  toth  rivers  by  elimlnatint;  three  or  four 
d.«ma  now  across  the  Tombigbee  and  Warrior, 
and  the  new  dam  will  have  a  lock  of  the  size 
equipped  to  handle  the  large  tiarge  cargoes 
that   move  over  our  modem  waterways. 
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EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   Pr?iNSfLVAN-U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FLEPRESENTATIVTS 
Monday.  S^teinber  24,  1951 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  m  -  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  inc/ide  Cardinal  Spellman's 
radio  message  to  the  people  of  Poland 
broadcast  by  Voice  of  America,  whicli 
appeared  in  the  Poh.sh  American  Journal 
on  September  1.  1951: 

Carp:nm    Si'viMfNs  Radio  Messagz  to  tboc 
P'    I  ;    !     .  >.>rD  Broadcast  bt  Voica  or 

Amcxu  A 

With  •mourning  Poland"'  the  free  wturld 
mourns  the  death  of  His  Eminence  Adam 
Cardinal  Sapteha.  archibtshop  of  Cracow, 
Rts  eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 
archblabop  of  New  Torlc.  said  in  a  hroadcant 
l>eained  to  that  oountrv  by  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Hia  Eminence  paid  tribute  to  the  late  cardi- 
nal s  extensive  work«  cvl  mf rcy  through  th« 
formation  of  Carltas.  which  has  now  becu 
taken  over  by  the  Conimuiiist  regime. 
Cardinal  Spellman's  address  follows: 
**B'jt  a  few  days  ago  the  citiaens  of  tlie 
ITnlted  Staiw  received  from  Cracow  the  %ea 
news  iha:  the  shepherd  of  that  ancieiu  Polish 
(Uocesc  had  at  last  laid  down  his  pastoral  staff 


•  OUttlUftO 

eoura^.  with  eimtttf  moA  Jutdet  tiM 
wbo  had  been  entraMad  to  htm  bjr  Chrtot. 
Soptwe  8toe^Med  of  oar  soola, 
ma  OftrdUMl 

death.     After  M  years  at 
•per  t /or  hli  Ood  viKMB  te  MrT0d  wttb 
fl«h  devotfoB,  aad  for 
loved  wttb  pasloilate  riedtoiflnii.  Use 
abte  prelate  broocbt  to  mm  end  one  of 

ta 


tiM 


"One  can  w^  understand  wliy  tbe  23.000 
000  Catboliea  of  Poland  are  overwhelmed 
with  grief  In  thla  bow  when  Ood  baa 
frocn  tbeir  mldsft  tbe  famtttar  m 
tfim  of  tteir  fatbcr.  of  tbalr  Isatfv.  at  tte 
friend  of  their  poor  and  of  their  suffcrti^  d 
the  fearless  defender  of  their  Ood-ftren 
rlgbu  and  Ilbertien.  AxmI  yet.  It  la  not  only 
tbe    dtlsena    of    Poland    wbo    today    are    ta 

motimlDg  for  Cardinal  Sapieba  bm  Ood  fear- 
ing and  freedom -loriBf  men  and  women  aB 
over  the  wc»rld  wbo  realise  that  in  death  tbcra 
has  been  silenced  a  votee  whlcb  dared  to  cry 
out  in  the  wUdemeaa  of  confueton  and  tn  tbe 
dark  hours  of  a  double  enataTaacnt.  tba 
warning  of  his  Master,  render  to  Ckenr  tha 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God.  tha 
things  that  are  Ood's.' 

'XUce  his  holy  predecessor  In  tbe  See  of 
Cracow,  St.  Stanislaus  aacaepanowskl.  who 
was  martyred  at  the  altar  Wf  a  tyrannical 
king  because  he  ptoclahned  the  laws  at  Ood'a 
morality,  yotir  belored  archbtahop.  Cardinal 
Sapleha.  never  ceaaed  to  declare  the  rights  of 
Ood  and  to  defend  tbe  rights  of  tbe  little 
people  of  Poland  against  the  aggrcaaor  and 
the  usurper  whether  he  came  from  the  Weat 
or  the  Kast.  Tou.  the  faithful  of  Cracow. 
you  tbe  people  ot  all  Poland  beheld  yoiar 
great  deceased  arcbbisbop  as  be  had  the 
dauntless  courage  to  resist  the  Nazi  InTadera 
wbo  sought  to  treat  you  as  an  Inferior  raoa 
and  to  destroy  the  century-otd  and  glartoua 
traditions  of  Poland.  But  very  few  in  the 
entire  expanse  of  Poland  could  equal  or  ap- 
proximate the  patnotlun,  tbe  love  of  Poland 
of  this  aged  prelate  who  now  has  hia  eyes  on 
a  Poland  which  once  more  drags  the  t-b^frn^ 
of  bondage.  No  one,  and  most  certainly  not 
those  more  recently  eoma  Into  your  midst 
when  the  horrors  of  ww  and  peHtlkixe  are  a 
matter  of  the  past,  no  one  can  begin  to  matcb  i 
his  works  of  mercy  on  behalf  of  the  himgry. 
the  thirsty,  the  naked,  the  homeless,  tlia 
dlseaee  ridden,  the  widowed  and  the  orphan. 
To  serve  God's  poor  and  aflUeted  this  tlrdaaa 
nvan  of  Ood  organized  and  built  that  great 
Tehlcle  of  Ood's  mercy  known  as  Carttaa. 
From  one  end  of  Poland  to  tbe  other,  Carttaa 
became  the  symbol  of  divine  compaaskm  for 
the  multitudes  of  uprooted  bttnuntty.  It 
was  tbe  manifestation  of  Ood'a  everlastlnc 
love  In  action  anaong  the  mssarn  Tliroufli 
It  the  blxhope  and  priests,  rellgloas  and  laltj 
of  Poland  collaborated  in  a  gnat  ennade  of 
sacrifice  to  help  all  tha  aidhrtng  Ihhabltanta 
of  Poland  without  regard  for  etbnic  origin 
or  reUgioua  persxiaslon.  It  was  stUBdent  to 
know  that  they  were  hungry,  thirsty,  sick 
or  homeless.  And.  my  dear  Polish  brethren, 
it  was  the  great  i»-iniege  of  us  CathoUe 
Amarlcana  to  cooperate  with  cardinal 
Sapleha  and  Carltas  In  thoee  frightful  days 
with  our  gifts  of  money,  food,  clothing.  »Ty| 
madlclne. 

Tncredlble  though  It  may  aeem.  becansa 
of  these  works  of  mercy  performed  for  you. 
my  brethren  of  Poland.  Caritaa  and  Cardinal 
Sapleha  and  the  legions  of  thoae  who  worked 
with  him  In  this  great  aatarpriae.  w«r« 
branded  '■naitsa  o(  tha  peopir  aad  one  cf 
the  first  stapa  taken  by  the  real  enemiea  of 
the  Polish  paopk  was  the  Uquldatkm  of 
Carltas.  Now  this  dastardly  maneuver  sad- 
dened the  heart  of  your  dead  caidtnal not 

merely  beoauae  Caritaa  was  suppraaaad  but 
because  his  great  heart  and  hte 
hand  and  hia  tarothar  MdMpa  of  Polaad 
prevented  from  dMHImttBC  taraad  to  thr^ 
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that  the  church  Is  an  old  aarll 
ly  a  hamirer.    Piom 
I  to  tba  anetaoK  8aa  Of 
canelctkna, 

afMr.  tte  barole  cnowla  at 

tllBt 

and  fearless  m  f adac  the  dnnch'k 

but  Ukewtaa.  tt 
the  sly 


wttb  tta  spectoas  slliinsiisiMs  of 
tlltlBiatcly  and  tnerltably  the 
tha  yllact  type  at 
ot  the  wftrtt  to 


out  ao  viMly  to  hia 

thai  ytm  will  never  boUd  a  b^ter 
by  betrayti^  Ood.'     And 
be  implored  Poland  to  reeall 

of 


of 

they  never  becrayed  Peter. 

"In  thcac  days,  with 
free  world  too  will 
of  cardtaal 
are  Intenwd 


to 
of  national 
tary. genius  to 

peadcnce.    napjeha.  giaat  aosk  of  the 
aad  of  Pnlaad.  will  be  borne  to  hia  tiai 
of  Poland's  poat  of 


m  Chrtat 
the  standard  bsarir  of  faith 
And  while  the  clsrgy  aMt  fatthfW  will  < 
their  hyaaa  of 


•And  I  hnrd  a 

eternal  sky 

As  to  the  world  I  gaw  a 

So  to  it  Poland,  thee  I  give. 

Mty  only  aon  Be  waa — aad  ahall  ka. 

Mt  ta  ttaaa.  aiy  porpoaa  for 

Ba  thoQ  than  the  lYuth.  as  Be  is. 

vber*. 
Thee  I  make  my  ^o^tarl 
When  tbou  dldat  deaccnd  Into  th 
Thou  wert.  Uka  Btaa.  a  part  of  i 
Thy  name  Is:  All  Hmaanltyr 


> 


Bot.  my  brethren  of 
M  loag  but  tta 


Wtth  tta 


Tt*  Karr    tt:*»ai:w»s£:,e    ha«   laoc^t  

*.-->.::    i":  :^    •-.-war.**!    ane-n    ir   izt   To^co^ 
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'""■"'■   -"'_■  '-'   ■•■■    -1^-*-,.  acf  auck 
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*■".■:  :.z     •: ;     Lcactr-we 

_  _        .         • .    c  -.-    Ehtx    tae 

ca£taa. 

E»pd   Reser-^ip    -jse  few 

V*  «r::  bwiM  -eirallec  cm 


tare    ptars   r.o 

'  :x  :^*  pcTftsREt 
*f*;,£rjt-,es  raace 

■^  .•    ~c'  "..ci-jwa 

f   O-T^z-zjaini    EftHPTT^   Cansi   cf 
:.:-  i  i..:r*rec-  fi:-^-...iz      T^ete 

''-    -'^•'  >"''   *-  --  'Mi   rot-e. 

^".  .<  ■T-t.w  r:i^  »r:MS  ^-» 
•e  Tv-r»-r-.  tor  »t  iea*-;  ;,5  iitTi  ci  fieM 
•*•-"  T^*f.     Aimrr  :»-^yrr  ::_«  cteert  t© 

1.— :t-  .t.-T  »  .„    ,^  .^^j^  Be«er*e 

'    :•-<:.-  •       T^,3»  CBC    .z.   -.i*   .'i.Tays 

:. ---■:.•-,:.«  i     :^- -.  - -*sc:r-.  esasrsir  tare  roree 
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IcT   v.;   --■       E'r*  •.'.:* 

t:*'\-   iVr.ZM.:    m  the 

r-jf^.   -.:-«  A.-TET  saay 

e  _:Tsrar_aBeti    r-eses-rwa 

ad  their 
Mg  war 

XavT'i 

_.  icca. 

•=!*  rwSir  t?r*ilrSs2a   in  tjj^ 

T.r.'-r:#e-     9.^-^t-*      Cfcoe     tc. 

' :    --'.  :l    *_--    . ;    i   ^r!r.."A,r    a»>- 

*•   haw   ttie    SeserTf    z^-u^rvn    locia 
Ik  haa  As»t--»c    aijLz.T    :jn«(»«    .i    u>* 

ta  the  w«r. 

Xww  GazTVs  or 

*raWii:^  drill  pay  t=.  the  Army's 
B«»ei  le  ftay  at  hcaie  vtHe  'i'^p^trf 
and  iaarttve  reserrs^  are  caJicd 


wtv::    :iM-3- 
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Bnd  Ku«rd  unlta  now  b4>tng  ••c«nnlt>ftUB#d" 
to  KTi  r^f>l*<#m*Titr.  for  Korra 

3.  Navy  regular*  get  the  »h<i»r  biil*t«  and 
•ilM«l  MilgBmanti  In  the  Unttrd  8tat«i. 
Whl^  m«Wlto>l  ffct   Ma  duty  imd  Korea 

4  rtwr'il  oAcer*.  In  cam  after  caac.  find 
thPvnMti^m  r«e«U«l  to  do  Jobn  that  •any  Jn- 
Uilt««ttt    hlgtliWlhonl     graduat«     couSd     do 

ik  Many  r— grvlata  are  not  wrving  at  th« 
IpaeialttM  for  which  they  were  recalled,  after 
WMTHlrlni  jote  acd  family  life  to  perforin 
tboat  apteuUtlM. 

«.  BHlutara  Mr*  vKtinfi  temporary  promo- 
tloiM  to  blflMr  rmnka  while  merrlata  are 
to  aettlr*  tfvty  at  thetr  old  wartime 
despite  4  y»n  of  Reserve  duty 

7  Draft  call*  were  low  all  euminer— but 
there  bad  been  no  let-up  In  the  recall  of  re* 
•erTUta  who  have  already  fought  in  one  war. 

t.  B«*«-v«  enlUUxxenta  are  being  ezUndcci 
for  a  year.  TtM  aoramiiMnt.  kfter  "broak- 
tnc  tU  oontract  wltb  rwerrlata."  ta  treating 
•a  draXt 


Hie  Meaace  of  Orfanbed  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or   UARTUANS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr  I^esident.  it  was 
my  privilcKe  recently  to  participate  in  a 
symposium  before  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Its  annual  meeting  in  Hew 
York  to  discuss  the  menace  of  organ:J!ed 
crime. 

The  distinguished  former  chairmaa  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee' !Mr.  KErAuvERl,  who  conceived 
and  directed  the  activities  of  the  crime 
committee  throughout  most  of  its  exist- 
ence, delivered  an  impressive  address  on 
that  occasion.  His  observations  are 
worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration  of 
all  citizens  everj'^hcre. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
t>f  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adciress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

During  recent  years,  t^.e  prliiclp»>l  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  lawyers,  and 
Government  ofBcLals  has  been  given  to  sub- 
ject* other  than  to  the  Increase  In  the 
strength  of  organlied  -rime.  The  grow  .h  of 
crime,  the  new.  iispect  It  has  taken,  Us  eco- 
nomic impacT,  and  the  lAct  that  It  has  been 
Increaair.i?  its  political  influence  have  not 
until  recently  been  considered  as  it  si'iould 
have  Thia  Is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  iaat  12  or  13  years  our  attention 
has  been  gi'ei  m.istly  to  preparing  for  war, 
fighting  and  winning  the  war,  and  thereafter 
we  have  been  deeply  invoived  as  the  lifader 
of  the  free  nations  In  a  conflict  with  an  even 
more  sinister  kind  of  totalitarianism. 

We  have  recently  found  that  dunnit  rhese 
days  of  preparation  and  waging  of  war  that 
because  of  controls,  scarcity  of  materials. 
large  amovmu  of  money  in  circulation  and 
public  apathy,  a  condition  was  ripe  Tor  the 
criminal  element  to  amass  large  for  unes 
and  infiltrate  Into  legitimate  busmesseii  and 
to  enhance  their  influence  in  poiitica. 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  some  time  ?go  in  a  ttate- 
ment  l)efore  our  committee,  pointed  out  that 
we  were  In  a  state  of  moral  depresslui:.  and 


the  cT^ent  of  organized  crime  In  the  United. 
8tsit4»<i  was  a  national  (Uifraoe. 

I  9hail  not  relate  In  detail  tbe 
of  our  Senate  Crime  CoiMyttM.  Thie 
been  touched  upon  by  the  fvry  able 
ch^itrman  of  the  committee. 
O  Conor,  and,  of  cotine,  yoQ 
familiar  with  the  picture.  Ooflee  to  aay.  we 
fooad  orgenhiert  erlmtnal  gwrp  firmly 
treoehed  in  larve  eltlea;  that  tbey 
on  a  ayndteated  baele  In  many  regiona:  tbat 
the  gangs  am  tatarloefeed  by  eloee  pereonal 
relatlonshlpa  between  the  leaden:  and  by 
interiocclng  ownerahlp  of  operaUoaa.  The 
■inuter  eeofifimtr  and  ooral 
tbeae  ganfi  hai  w chad 
tiona.  Their  taAoeaee  In  pottUsi  at  aU 
and  the  extent  of  their  tnflltratloi 
legitimate  buetneaaee  are  greatei 
of  lu  dreamed     Tbat  U  the  picture 

Much  ba«  been  done  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion in  the  last  2  yean  btit  the  big  part 
the  Job  remains  to  be  done.  Let  it  be 
In  the  beginning  that  this  Is  not  a 
matter  In  any  sense  of  the  word, 
have  no  political  phUoaophy  other  than 
protection  of  their  operatlaas.  It  Is 
found  tbat  they  work  both  stdee  at 
street.  We  aU  recognize  the  duty  of  Join- 
ing together  without  regard  for  politics  lu 
eiijo^natlng  the  Inftuenoe  ot  the  crtmlaai 
whether  be  be  found  In  a  Democratic  or  Be-i 
publican  Juiiadlction.  ^ 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  today  I  am  taBc« 
tng  to  the  people  who  more  than 
else  can  do  something  about  this  problem. 
The  lawyers  of  America  are  the  leaders  c€ 
public  opinion.  You  are  the  poUtical  lead* 
era  Lawyers  constitute  Uie  majorltj 
membership  of  Federal  and 
tures.  And.  of  oouzae.  t 
Judges,  lawyers  have  sadnstve  Jortodletlon. 

I  shall  always  have  a  soft  spot  In  my  heart 
for  this  association  becaqse  you  have  to 
considerable  extent  speartMaded  this 
againat  organized  crime.  The  most  encour 
aging  event  which  occurred  during  my  ten- 
ure as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
was  the  creation  of  the  aaeoclatkm's  Com- 
mission of  Organized  Crime,  ot  which 
Robert  P.  Pattenon  Is  chairman.  JudffS 
Patterson  and  Judge  lionla  Ploacowe.  the 
executive  director  of  the  i  (imiiilBil 
everyone  of  the  other  distinguished 
and  Judges  who  constitute  its  meml 
have  been  of  tremendous  help  to  the 
committee.  We  have  operated  on  the 
that  we  were  partners  in  this  effort. 
the  time  when  I  was  chalroian  at  the 
mlttee.  we  had  several  nMetlngs.  IN 
Sidered  Jointly  the  recommendatkw  foa 
Federal  legislation  and  the  iimeellHiis  tct 
State  action.  Then  at  a  recent  meeting  In! 
Chicago,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee's staff  had  the  opportunity  of  sltttnd 
down  with  the  members  of  Judge  Pstterson^ 
commission  and  of  dtacxiaalng  In  detail  the 
entire  legislative  program  of  the  Senate 
committee.  The  suggestions  sre  received  a| 
these  various  meetings  were  at  great  benefit 
to  the  Senate  committee  in  arrlTtng  at  Its 
conclusions  regarding  the  ttflli  to  be  Intro* 
duced  and  pressed  for  eittetment  In  Con- 
gress To  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  wealth 
of  experience  and  abiUty  repreeented  by 
Judge  Patterson's  commission  In  coiuiectlOQ 
wltb  all  aspects  of  our  work  was  of  immeas- 
urable value  to  all  of  us. 

During  the  course  of  the  crime  commit- 
tee's work,  one  basic  fact  presented  ttatif  tq 
bold  relief,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  law  is  primarily 
State  and  local  responsibility.  Sren  wh< 
channels  of  Interstate  communlcatloos 
commerce  are  used,  these  actlTitlH  are  In 
large  measure  a  viola  tioa  ot  local 
statutes  It  would  be  iiiipneellile  and 
quite  unwise  for  the  Federal  OoTemment 
undertake  to  enforce  laws  aaainst  the  usi 


kind  ot  vtoe. 

ta  eo 


to  do  tUs 
wen 

ifleatkma.    It  mtist 


towcrk  fa«bet- 
Fidcral  and  iloeal 


tlgtrtiing  up  tha  tax  laws  so  as  ta 
fuller  veporta  of  lisiiaaiHieii  b} 
and  also  to  present  than  trGn 
certain   losses    and    expenses    tti 

The   committee    found   that 
kept  only  scant  boofei  or  no 
ordi  at  an  and  that  they  frequHtty  > 

tsctlan.    In  FkKida.  It  wns  eaDid  "1 
Caitromla.  "JutDe.**    Tbs  conaklt^e's 
BMndatloB  wooid  require  the  keejiinf  of 
reoords  and  tt  would  put  teeth  In  ttie  | 
code  leinlstiiii  ■■^y'r  \"§,  *»»t  kaepliv 

tiMiee  making  proflte  troea  lIlei;Bl  ti 

qpftcd  to  file  a  net-worth  statement.  Thia 
wovkt  be  a  great  help  to  the  Ix  tarsal  Ber- 
enae  i«ents  in  preparing  nec-wcrtli 

tai 
Tmt  the 

to  fur 
Tbttatfaegii^weex 

that 


■ural  lltneas  be  one  at  tl»  ak 
•Mved  by  the  Interstate  Coasi 
mliwloQ    in    snnHrattnns   for   ce 
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oe  :,^ 
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cC  an 


at    a 


Is  to 


ti  Mr 


It  lata 


totter 


*T  • 


t  tx  rep- 
Bfce  cots- 
'rt* ~  tie 
I  ee  t^•!•  ci-aner 
or  drirtir;  the 
ig  the  w*ie*J«  i:,  —.itioia 
!fy  the  .\:v-rT:ey  Gerjcral 
amsaa.  Ones  jtte  eouncU  is 
Cbeoalteawik 
n  be  lapoBsible  to  orentste 
■  of  bating  an  crga^tminn  at 

Menae  ot  eiganlBMl  crime.     It 
tlkat  a  syaMBB'lIke   this  ba 
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A««^€3 


out  (or  full  eoop«r«tlon  of  vedattm- 
«t  kU  levcu  of  fovvmaMot  m 
IM  flfbi  tiitnit  th«  cartel  of  orta*.  Tc\\% 
flOWietl  on  %  Toluntary  IMM*  could  d»  MMt 
of  tiM  thtnga  wc  envMotMd  for  th«  JPMtenU 
Crlm*  OommlHlon.  W«  arc  moat  liopeful 
tteM  tb«  DMmtwni  of  tb«  bar  will  lupport  us 
la  tlU«  obj«ctiv« 

mis  bftT*  town  0l«d  to  c«n7  out  ttw  WtA- 
tral  t«fls)atli^profnim  recommended  by  the 
aeaunlttee.  The  Department*  of  Justice  and 
Tl— HI  J  have  put  Into  operation  the  recom- 
mandattons  as  to  them.  For  tbts.  we  applaud 
ttum  hljshly. 

The  bills  In  Congraaa  are  In  eommlttee  and 
tt  will  take  tuna  for  tba  program  to  be 
tnscted 

■atarane*  tuw  pravloualy  ba«n  made  to  the 
IHopwrt  for  MlwrMli — nts  to  tha  Internal 
Rarantic  Coda  ao  aa  to  ae«  that  racketeers 
kaep  books  and  are  pravanted  from  defraud* 
Inf  the  Govern  mant.  Theae  propo»iixU  have 
been  presented  to  the  Plmukce  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  We  are.  however .  not  satis- 
fied with  the  approach  to  tbls  problem  made 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Meains  CX>mmlttea 
and  the  Finance  Committee.  I  personally 
think  tt  would  be  a  great  mUtake  to  adopt 
tba  Idea  praaeotad  In  the  current  tax  bill. 
TIm  pUm  of  tha  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees,  aa  »et  forth  In  the  tax  bill,  la 
to  require  the  payment  of  an  excise  lax  by 
gamblers  and  bookies  and  then  to  tax  them 
10  percent  of  their  winnings.  Seme  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  contend  that  the  require- 
ment of  an  excise  tax  would  enable  local  law 
enforcements  to  spot  bookies  and  gamblers 
•atf  ptoMCUte  them  unc'.er  local  laws.  Other 
aspcmanta  of  the  bill  apparently  think  that 
gaJBbllng  would  still  fiourteh  under  ttaij  sys- 
tem because  they  anticipate  that  approxi- 
mately •400,000,000  annually  would  be 
brought  In  by  taxea.  Since  It  U  a  tax  bill. 
I  aasuma  that  revenue  agents  would  N;  more 
interested  In  collecting  the  tax  rather  than 
eliminating  the  gamblers. 

Thla  profram  would  t>e  a  tragic  error  for 
tha  reaaotiEs  that  In  the  eyea  of  the  isublic. 
including  the  gamblers  and  the  local  law- 
enforcement  ofDcer.  It  would  be  a  quasi 
legalization  of  their  Illegal  operations.  It 
would  add  immeasurably  to  the  burden  of 
local  law-enforcement  ufDcers  at  a  time  when 
they  need  our  cooperation  and  assistance.  It 
would  be  a  partial  sanction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  gambling  at  a  time  when  they 
need  our  cooperation  and  assistance.  It 
would  be  a  partial  sanction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  gambling  at  a  tima  when 
tlMve  ts  a  wtholeeooM  and  moral  aiwilwntng 
to  the  evils  of  this  vice.  It  would  give  the 
Internal  Revenue  Agency  an  imp«Ts«ible  task 
of  keeping  up  with  the  operations  ol  each 
profea&ional  gambler,  and  It  would  thereby 
tend  to  transfer  responsibility  for  policing 
gambling  operations  from  local  to  Federal 
authority,  and  this  would,  of  course,  tend  to 
break  down  our  system  of  local  law  enforce- 
nsaot.  Further,  I  think  tt  dangerous  philoao- 
phy  to  have  to  rely  upon  taxing  illegal  opera, 
tlons  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  Investigation  showed  that  wherever 
gambling  was  eliminated,  legitimate  busi- 
neaa  was  greatly  increased.  Money  sp<!nt  at 
tha  gamt>llng  table  went  fv^  food,  clothea. 
and  things  that  were  worthwhile.  If  we  get 
behind  our  program  of  dealing  with  gam- 
blers, requiring  them  to  keep  books,  not  al- 
lowing improper  charge-offs,  and  encoixrag- 
Ing  local  law-enforcement,  gambling  will 
continue  to  be  reduced  more  and  more,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  more  money  will  find 
its  way  Into  legitimate  channels  of  commerce 
where  It  will  be  reflected  In  taxes  to  the 
Federal  and  to  Uveal  Oovernmenis.  No  gixxl 
can  come  from  the  approach  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittees I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  sub- 
stantiate our  prograzn  for  this  Quasi  leealisa- 
tioo. 


The  aoHMMOBa  for  local  legisUtlon 
"aw  enforcements  hav*  been  dealt  with 
Judge  Patterson  and  otben  on  this  prograi 
But  I  must  add  tbAt  we  of  the 
ware  eapedaUy  tmpreaaad  with  the 
for  uniform  State  laws,  the 
eliminating  overlapptng  )tir1adletlon  and  < 
ftitlon  of  reaponalbtllty  between  local 
forcement  oAcers.  We  are  Impreaaed  wit 
the  prograaa  that  haa  been  made  and  wit 
law  enforcements  at  recent  State  leglBlattt 
sessions.  We  are  Impreaaed  with  tiM  001  1 
accompllabed  by  State  conferaoeoa  eiltod  t  r 
States'  atomeys  general  atid  by  the  work  i  I 
the  SUtes'  attorney  general  aaeoclattona.  aa  1 
other  groups. 

The  lawyers  of  America  must  carry  tl  • 
chief  burden  in  thla  great  eflOrt.  Tlie  lav  - 
yers  not  only  have  the  main  reaponalbUH  f 
of  seeing  that  proper  legislation  ia  paaae  t. 
seeing  that  the  laws  are  enforced,  but  all  9 
of  molding  public  opinion  so  that  comUtloi  s 
which  cause  crime  and  steer  the  Uvea  i  f 
young  people  into  careers  of  crime  ai  e 
remedied.  Theae  Include,  of  cotirse.  recrei  - 
tlonal  facilities,  educational  opportunltle  i. 
proper  juvenile  court  techniques,  ellmlni  - 
tlon  of  slums,  and  modem  laws  dealing  wll  h 
Juvenile  offenders.  Also.  It  falls  direct  y 
upon  the  lawyers  the  duty  of  better  p>olicli  g 
your  own  ranks,  to  ferret  out  the  lavrye « 
who  are  doing  business  with  the  gamUe  « 
and  the  racketeers.  It  is.  of  cotirse.  an  boi  i- 
orable  thing  to  see  to  It  that  any  alleged  la  ir 
violator  Is  given  his  constitutional  rlgh  a 
and  is  represented  by  a  competent  attome  r. 
But  we  found  that  an  integral  part  of  mcft 
of  the  crime  syndicates  Is  the  syndicated 
lawyer.  In  many  cases,  the  lawyer  Is  a  pait 
of  the  illegal  operations.  In  some  cases,  me 
counsels  with  the  criminals  as  to  how  th«y 
can  vlol.%te  the  law  and  get  away  with  jt. 
In  other  caaea.  the  syndicate  or  itp  head,  em- 
ploys the  lawyer  on  a  retainer  basts  to  repi^ 
sent  all  of  bis  employees  in  any  criminal 
proceedings  in  which  they  may  become  in- 
volved. These  are,  of  course,  flagrant  vlolik- 
tions  of  the  code  of  ethics.  Some  few  ibf 
these  lawyers  have  been  called  before  tie 
grievance  committee  and  have  been  disbarrad 
and  prosecuted,  but  the  majority  of  them  a^ 
continuing  to  operate  Just  as  they  have  do^ 
for  years.  If  you  want  the  chapter  a4d 
page  of  their  operations,  you  will  find  it 
hearings  of  otir  committee. 

There  Is  a  big  Job  for  all  of  us  to  do  |it 
every  level  of  government.  It  will  take 
and  continuing  public  interest.  Wo 
Wilson  once  said,  "The  American  people 
cope  with  any  problem  when  they  know  i|ie 
facts."  I  believe  the  American  people  n<lw 
have  the  facts,  and  having  the  facts  we  wfll 
continue  to  see  affirmative  action  tak^n 
against  the  lawless  element  of  the  coun97 
at  the  Federal  level,  at  the  State  level,  aid 
at  the  local  level. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  and  the  Ooverfi- 
ment  work  with  your  lawyera  and  coopen|te 
In  this  cause.  It  deeervca  and  must  ha^re 
our  best  thought  and  our  moat  diligent  effc^ 
I  have  confidence  that  in  the  lawyers  taf 
America  this  responsibility  Is  placed  in  go^ 
hands. 


orer  WMEX. 

34.  1951: 


Loydty,  Security,  and  Fre«<loi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KAaaacHusRTS 
IN  THE  HODSB  OF  RXFRESXNTATIVKd 

Tuesday,  September  25,  19S1 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leate 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowlng  radio  address  I  deUvertd 


on 


W9  tn  spendlDg  a  lot  of  soocy  to 
and  equip  armed  forcaa  tlMU    vtn 
ta  from  attack  by  a 
hope  and   beBeva  that 

the 


Thla  a  defenea  tn  tema  ot  pkyHral 

The  potential  cncMy.  bowevw,  hm 
ofMd  methods  of  attartring  us  froca  ^thln 
EM  affenta  and  tbelr  fcOov  traveic^  a>« 
coaatantly  working  to 
AnerlcaB 
a  dictsttonMp 

We  are  autlently  faaiaiM-  mtb  ttt4 
being  tataa  to  gttvd  xm  «CBliist  • 
attack.    But  what  ia  being  dene  to  ||ra«eet 
ua  froui  subvcnfre  aetlTtttea  hiTe. 
United  Statea? 

Thla   la  a  dWJmK  proUeai.     V 
too  easy  about  tt,  dinnlaalBs  It  a«. 
threat,  we  Invite  coaqoaM.    K,  oa  tl 
hand,   we   adopt 
•hall  turn  this  Katkm  Into  a  fii 
wlilch  Uberty  win  be  aaBoChcrtf 

Prom   the   foiouBng  o(   thki 
American  people  have  txen  derated  t^  free- 


wtri  best  b« 

■<-*  ^T---j»r<ak  ic  lb* 
■e   :  2    '.^ 

-■■-''•      ■{   :r*   few 
~-i  "  T   1  :--rej|fa 


dam.    We  have  Iwen  equally  J 

aataonal   aeenrlty.     Although 

btcaow  we  ere  learning  to  soirc  oar 

lems   without  reaort  to  rtoleitee.  w 

never  healtated  to  defend  oar  crantr ' 

the  danger  of  domlnatlan  by  catslde 

Until  recently,  tt  was  poaslble  to  aaf^nard 

both   freedom  and  security  without 

serious  oonfllcta.   But  thto  haa  trtaanse 

World  War  II.  aa  ttic  true  eharactv 

iptemattonal 

been  revealed  to  the 

lie  opinion  haa  awtn^  from  tae 

of   a  TroJan-horse  proMem,  to 

recognition  of  a  clear  and  preaent  dantoer. 

Without   freedom,   the  America  tt  at 
have  known  and  cbertsbed.  canaot  ex  at.  for 
freedom    la    an    abaolitte    caaeiitial   io   the 
American  way  of  life.    But.  without 
rlty.  there  can  be  no  treedom.    If  a^curlty 
must   come   first,   freedom   msy 
freoiom  ia  given  t<q;>  prtorlty.  tt  may  1^  uaed 
by  our  enemies  to  deatroj  ua. 

Our  own  BUI  of  Blghta  aaaigns  obU^^tlaoa 
for  every  Uherty  that  la  granted, 
two  can  work  together  ia  our  probieik 

The  COnununist  movement  k  a  th  cat  to 
our  nff»^"*'  security  for  tha  fcOowti « 
sons:    (1)    The  Communist  Par.y  la    KK  an 
.ordinary  American  political  pa:-ty.  b<rt  ia  a 
ckMely  disciplined  organlBrtkm  with  i  rigid 
doctrine:  (2i  it  is  founded  upoii  and  strict- 
ly follows   the   teachings .  of   klarx. 
Lenin,    and    Stalin:    (3)    it   standa   Xfar    the 
overthrow  of  otir  tjttaa  tn  faior  ol    a  ao- 
ciaiistic  form  of  goremment  bsHd  fty  tt* 
Commtinist  Party  with  no  oliielam 
ated:    (4)    the  American  CommJnlsta  adaitt 
that  they  follow  the  Ruaaian  anc  WorV  I  Com- 
munist program  in  almoat  every  detill:  (5) 
the  OonuDunlst  Party  admita  of  no 
compromlae.  stattog  that  all  m  Jat  b^Ml  tlM 
knea  to  it;  (6)  In  wamtrtea  nor 
by  the  Cranmuntats,  Juattoe 

The    Communtsta    have    beei    trying    to 
amtiggle  their  members  and  their  dti|  ea  into 
the  agencies  of  tii«  United  Stiitcs  Covem- 
ment.     Tha  Federal  loyalty  pr(«ram]  la 
signed  to  protect  FMaral  di^ 
buraaua    from    aueh    InflttratkHi.    9ow    to 
t«»intatii  the  conatltutloaal  ri);hta  qf  Gov- 
ernment employeea  while  detecting 
ing  the  few  who  are  dlalojral  ia 
quaation.    Any  Fed«al  eoaployBe 
confidential  information  to  foielgB 
can  be  puniahed  imrtar  eaiattn; 
But  what  of   tbe  employee   wtM> 
Job  In  auch  a  way  aa  to  fkvor  the 
of  a  foreign  power?    The  only  practical  i»> 
lution  la  to  jhave  dlacreet  and  fair  foen  tn 
charge  of  Padaral  paraopnel  wio  wl^i  « 
clear  of  cw«Immmm  or  paneirutioq.     The 
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year 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


th*  quMtloo.  DoM  Uw  tn«ty  c«U  for 
Uro«|»  to  t>«  caU«d  In  Kurop*  In 
<  of  piTt*  TlM  Mwwr  WM  an  unequiv- 
ocal "Ro."  TlM  p«<)pl«  wUl  remember  iht* 
el0«r  and  un^^imtvf  rvply  nnd  rannut  see 
Iww  tt  could  hav*  tM«n  given  In  good  fklth. 
'Tb«  SccntUry's  mlnUtcmcnt  oi  (»ct 
•rouMd  Um  AoMftcan  people  to  suspect  th«t 
tlM  tnw  prograjD  for  troopa  to  Xurop*  had 
Dot  yet  beatt  dtocloeed. 

Juwt  bow  many  dtvtaiona.  Mr.  STcrctary, 
are  ei«t«BpUted  for  Kurope?  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Pirn  Armored  Divlaton  baa 
been  oarmariied  for  Europe.  la  this  In  addi- 
tion to  the  alx  combat  dlTUlons  now  In  Eu- 
rope, or  earmarked  for  Evtrope?  If  the  First 
Annorad  Division  la  to  be  the  atventh  Amerl- 
«ui  d;vlalon  In  Burope.  have  the  Joint  Chlcfa 
of  SUitr  certified  that  tta  dUpatch  to  Europe 
la  essi^nttal  aa  Is  required  by  Senate  Reeohi- 
tton  I'd?  U  so.  could  a  copy  of  tbe  certtflca- 
tlon  lie  made  available  to  me? 

TtMwe  two  matters  are  dUturbing.  and  I 
am  boptng  that  you  will  clarify  them  and 
place  the  altuatton  In  a  more  favorable  light. 

Believe  me,  our  people  are  watching  the 
flow  of  troopa  to  Europe,  determined  that  It 
must  be  held  to  the  minimum  requirement 
and  that  the  NATO  nations  themselves  miist 
do  tteir  full  part  tow»rd  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope, keeping  In  mind  that  none  of  the  West- 
cm  liuropean  nations  are  spending  aa  much 
aa  1(1  percent  of  their  national  Income  for 
(leteihae,  whereaa  we  are  spending,  or  author- 
Istag  the  apendlng.  of  about  M)  percent  of 
our  isatlonat  Income  for  defense,  and  this 
deaplte  the  fact  the  production  of  the  NATO 
nations  la  now  142  percent  of  what  It  was  In 
1938,  before  the  war. 

Wl-.h  high  esteem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CASaou. 


Siiice  sending  this  letter,  no  reply 
whatsoever  has  been  received  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  1  was  wonder- 
ing, however,  if  the  administration  In- 
tendii  to  pay  the  20-percent-construction 
tax  cci  half  a  billion  dollar  program  to 
France  as  one  of  the  means  of  increasing 
our  f  arelgn  aid.  And  if  the  administra- 
tion does  pay  the  20-percent  tax — SlOO,- 
000.000 — do  they  Intend  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  on  the  deal? 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  been  predicted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  within  the 
next  \\  years  our  European  allies  w  ill  call 
upon  us  for  some  $45,000,000,000  in 
addition  to  our  own  military  contribu- 
tion. I  might  add  that  our  aid  to  Europe 
this  year  is  equal  to  the  entire  defense 
budget  of  all  our  European  allies.  Per 
our  ovn  military  preparations  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1952,  $67,000,000,000  has  already 
been  appropriated.  Our  national  debt  of 
$257,000,000,000  is  twice  the  national  debt 
of  all  European  pwwers  combined,  not  in- 
cluding Russia  Our  Federal  budget 
carries  a  $100,000,000,000  appropriation 
thi.'^  fiscal  year,  which  is  some  $40,000. < 
COO.OOO  more  than  the  administration 
calculates  it  can  collect  in  taxes.  The 
States  and  various  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernments have  budgets  aggregating 
^Igfateeu  billions.  This  means  govern- 
ment is  eating  up  more  than  one-third  of 
our  national  income.  Our  economy  is 
bt'ing  dangerously  exhausted.  If  our 
economv  is  destroyed  th<'  last  bulwark  of 
free  government  everywhere  will  be  de- 
stroyed We  are  standing  in  the  twihght 
zone  of  disaster.  We  must  carefully 
chait  our  course, 

I  think  it  is  tiftie  the  American  people 
put  a  stop  to  the  adminiiUation's  deficit 
spending  program. 


How  Much  Will  Little  Daas  Hold? 


EX lENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKl.AMoatA 

m  THE  HOtJSZ  OP  REPRBSBirrATlVBB 
Tuesday,  September  2S.  1951 

Mr  SCHWABE.    Mr  Speaker,  the  re 

cent  devastating  floods  in  the  Ka 
City  area  and  in  northeastern  Okla 
homa  have  caused  the  people  of  th 
country  and  particularly  us  in  the  grea 
middle  Southwr:t,  to  be  more  concerned 
than  ever  before  as  to  the  bezt  mannef 
in  which  to  prevent  future  cccurrencei 
of  this  unprecedented  disaster.  i 

Too  many  people  have  concerned 
themselves  with  what  they  term  "floo4 
control  "  It  Is  my  sincere  beUef  that  we 
should  be  more  interested  in  flood  pre* 
vention  than  in  flood -control  programl 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  an  ounce  ot 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
beUeve  that  a  good  flood-preventioi  i 
program  is  worth  eminently  more  thai  i 
a  more  extensive  flood-control  prograa  . 
and  certainly  should  be  preferred  to  an 
extravagant  and  lavish  expenditure 
pubUc  funds  to  indemnify  losses 
tained  from  floods.  In  the  long  run, 
th&k  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  fl 
prevention  is  the  cheapest  method  a 
by  far  the  best  for  our  people  and  thei 
protection. 

Mr.  Elmer  T.  Peterson,  in  a  rece 
article  in  the  Daily  Oklahoma,  pubj- 
lished  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  Augtiat 
22.  1951.  under  the  title  How  Much  WiB 
Little  Dams  Hold?"  gives  some  most  iri^- 
teresting  revelations  and  results  of  $ 
study  he  has  made  of  the  situation.  % 
commend  it  to  all  who  would  be  inteiv 
ested  in  protecting  our  economy  by  fl( 
prevention. 

Mr.  Peterson's  article  follows: 

How  Mtk:h  Wax  Lnru  Dams  Hold? 
(By  Klmer  T.  Peterson > 

"nils  desk  has  received  an  unusuaUy  heaW 
mall  during  the  past  3  or  3  weeks.  Most  at 
It  concerns  the  problem  of  flood  control, 
which  has  gotten  to  be  one  of  the  hottest 
subjects  In  this  part  of  tbe  eouDtzy.  due  to 
the  recent  floods  In  Kansas  and  previous 
Inuiadatlons  in  Oklahoma. 

It  Is  hoped,  therefore,  you  will  be  patlei^t 
If  this  column  seems  to  devote  unusual  spac  b 
to  the  subject  of  floods  and  erosion.  Ixpi- 
rience  shows  when  floods  quit  coming  tlie 
people  tend  to  forget  about  them  alma  k 
completely,  so  If  anything  is  to  be  said  t 
has  to  be  said  before  the  subject  gets  col(  ^ 

In  the  recent  Kansas  City  flood  conferenc  t 
thoee  who  ridicule  tbe  agricultural  floo(  - 
control  program,  as  being  successful]  f 
worked  out  In  the  Washita  VaUey.  put  a|l 
their  emphasis  on  this  point: 

"The   soU -conservation    program   la   fli 
and  we  are  for  it,  but  it  can't  take  the 
of  the  big  dams.    The  reaaon  Is  that 
have  to  have  reettrvoirs  to  impound  the  rui 
off  water,  and.  of  covirae,  the  big  dams 
the  only  thing  that  will  do  that." 

The  only  trouble  with  tbla  argument 
that  it  is  100  percent  wrong. 

Thoee  who  xise  this  argument  Just  dot 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

If   impoundment  of   runoff  water  la 
one  big   thing,   as  the   big   dam 
loudly  declaim,  the  little  detention  dams 
tbe  USDA  agricultural  flood-control  progra^ 
beat  the  big  dams  at  their  own  game. 


A  typtcal  Uttie  detention  dam  In  tbf  MUl 
Creek  porttaa  ct  tbe  Waehita  Valley 
la  ■ntniifill  t0  liiiiiiBnl  6Ja 
nuMff.  Bot  tlM  Denlews  Oea 
poand  more  than  IJl  iaefaee  of 
own  waterabed  were  visited  by  a  beavyi  ram. 
This  calculation  Is  made  from  the  spe^lflca* 
tlons  of  tbe  Army  easlBeets  ae  to  tbel^  own 
structure. 

Tbe  bigger  tbe  dam  tbe  leH  likely  tl|  la  to 
hold  tbe  runoff  of  ita  own  reepecttve  i  wtar* 
shed  in  proportlail  to  art*.  So  tbe  f  farm 
IndlcaU. 

Sven  when  we  get  into  tbe  wnallrr  i^ter- 
sheds  tbe  OSDA  program  is  M^Mrtor. 

Tbe  Army  and  U8DA  cngln 
to  make  estimates  and  ■peetfleatlooe  oa)l 
own  respective  metbode  of  oootnrflinf 
on  the  lltUe  Wachita— a  creek  that 
into  the  big  Waablta.  near  Cblckaaha. 
are  the  respective  tguna: 
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■  Tbe  Army  pbo  veold  use  rich,  prodartive 
land  wbOe  thr  I'SDA  pin  waold  ob  wmu 


If  you  were  to  be  offered  an  axitoi  lotoUe 
by  ICr.  A  at  a  given  price,  and  Mr.  B  eonld 

offer  a  much  better  car  for  Icaa  tliaz   one- 
third  the  price,  which  would  you  buy? 
This  question  is  sometimes  aaked: 
"A  few  of  the  men  in  tbe  United 
Sou    Conservation    Service    are    stlU 


too. 


Bere 


mm 
tm 

aw 


States 

I  laying 

H3W  do 


There  ought  to  be  big  dams. 

you  account  for  that?"  j 

This  is  the  deepest  niyataj  of  aJL  They 
have  in  their  own  recordi  the  tn<Uapptable 
proof  that  the  little-dam  program  Is  far 
c>etter  than  the  big-dam  program,  inj  every 
way.  Why  don't  they  me  their  ownl  facts 
and  flgures  and  make  an  aggressive  flait  for 
what  they  know  is  best?  1^ 

Is  It  be>?au8e  they  are  all  in  one  big  iaaally 
at  Washington  and  have  to  go  aloog  a4d  ap- 
pesee  the  blg-dam  promoters?  Do  th^  fed 
ItdplesB  in  the  drift  of  events?  Tbe  ifriter's 
experience  Is  that  tbey  axe  fine,  capable,  efl- 
cient  men.  earnestly  devoted  to  their  Icause. 
They  would  not  do  such  a  thing  unltts  the 
pressure  were  too  great  to  withstand. 

Tbe  actual  performance  of  tbe  little  dams, 
plus  surface  treatment,  is  such  as  to  clinch 
the  argument.  And  now  it  is  »*T*'Tr«1j'g  in- 
creasingly plain  the  big  dams,  by  ba^watcr 
sedimentation.  actuaUy  do  great  liarmi  and 
suits  are  being  brought  becaiase  of  thm  fact. 
One  cannot  endorse  tbe  big  dams  without 
likewise  endorslckg  the  tiad  effects  (^rthem. 
If  you  will  examine  the  Waahlta  Rlvjer  t)e- 
tween  Its  month  and  Chlckasha.  yofj  will 
see  what  has  happened  since  the  bik 
built.  T 


Reservist  Resents  Calfisf  for  Police  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF  NBW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (^  RIFRESKTATtVIS 

Tuesday.  September  25,  ISSi 

lir.  BUn^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  iimder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tb<  Rxc- 
ORS,  I  wish  to  insert  the  foUowingj  letter 
which  appeared  in  a  readers'  coli^nn  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  T.  >   Evening  Ne^.     It 
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AS^o 


I  feci  H  is  wcribf  oi  the  attentian  oi  this 
bod]r. 


lander  E*ibj  W    Mavt,  «| 
*e   Disabled   Amhrn   Veteraas,  oi 

Ltt!e  RocJi,  Ark. 


abovt   the  c0iixs:,rT   a*    rational 
oosoBtamtcr  of  tbe  DtaaMad   A7><n-tcjtn  Vet- 

1  .%♦..!':« ttE.::  his  less 
»:i-..e  a'.irif  so.  is 
a  Ms  cauve  State 


Smxnraj*. 
OeasauiJMCer. 


Tbe  wtotBtttf  of  rasawiSta  j 
tiw  dwly.  bttve  been  esBed  InvuluntsrDy  re- 
called and  ara  wurans  of  World  War  H. 
Tbey  joiaed  tbe 


ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A  Mca'IRE 

0.=  -T 


M  0  B  Op  o !  V     Breeds     Commanisai — Slalc- 
BLtMi  by  C  WiUoa  Har^ 


It  jatu  ttw 
■In  «•■  that  in  event  ot  all-out  war  we 
■  aalaii  to  bc.tke  tknt  to  renwa  to  tbe  de- 

as  praetlayHa.  W«  can- 
why  we  are  leindinil  to  serve 
IT  BMntlia  on  active  duty  wltcii  there  ara 
youugu  mtm  belag  difeiied  at  tuimi  for  ■»- 
tag  to  achool  or  being  BHitoA  vtth 

Imrr  If  ft  itn  It  thi  nirt  ITMiiii^iiM  vm 
wash,  bermuar  it's  tattle  tale  gray  with  aos 
bodT*  btvBder. 


JTondgy.  Sepiembet  24,  1951 

Mr.  McGUIKE.    Mr.  Speaker.  — itr 
leave  to  extend  aqr  '*■«■*  It  f.  I  alKiidd  hke 

a  ietlcr  mdvcd  hf  mt  tnm  aa  active 
veteran  I'linitHwiit  hi  mj  ^strict  in 
which  he  reoBeals  that  I  brine  to  the 
of  the  »f«>ttt  of 

tbe  Mfcrtndlv  work  be- 
Int  done  en  a  nattgaal  keel  by  their  na- 
ttve  aon.  NatiOBal  ^v^—- ""tt  Mm^m  W. 
Mays,  ot  tbe  r— Hid  AiwIcbii  ¥eter- 
aas.  of  little  Rock.  Art. 

I  think  the  matter  is  worthy  of  the 
attenttrm  oi  every  Member  oi 

I  am  havtnc  U 
dadBd  in  tbe 

an— »•■■ 
Jfeara,  Oibb..  Meftemher  2».  1951 


/aectiae 


EXTENSION  07  REMAHKS 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

'AT1\TS3 

September  25   1951 

Mr.  AUDCBSOM  ot  Ckltfaraia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  ODier  leave  to  cxtesMi  ay  re> 
marks  In  tbe  Rscoea,  I  IneiiKie  tbe  fol- 
t  by  C.  WBaoD  H  .rd*>r, 
Pederatkn  of  Inde- 
,Inc: 
>T  Bmns  Cnamii.^ni,it 

It  is  l^^ertasd  •or  eeary  Aaauleac  c::ijren 
to  kanr  ttat  today  ptmeitm  taflarr  r.^ 

to  beaak  dewa  our  antitrust 
Act.  CUrton 
Act. 

tfcese  un- 
taM  to  rsaUaa  that  erery    na- 

bavv 

na  tlons 

and 

the  pedpis  tak  tlhoae  nstliwa  reOeiied 

tliis  coaeeBtsmacB  o<  mBomtmtic  pcver 

at  a  few.  tbe 

r  tu  hall- 
la  Om  ttatted  ■tetrn.  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOUItSE  ROGERS 

or  Mu=5*:>:-:'=rrrs 


Df  THE  HOC8B  Of  BIFBISBrrATTVZS 
Tmeadaw.  September  25.  19SI 

Mrs.  ROOSRS  of  Mewartnaetta.    Mr. 
Speaker,  undo-  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ttaifcs  in  tlie  Rnou.  I  include  the  fol- 
hmiBC  edttocial  from  tbe  Boston  Herald  *' 
oi  September  M.  It61: 

'Samrr"  WOusztur 

This  Is  by  «ay  ot  a  btotUday  grectu^  to 
a  fine  fcHov  wbo  might  tfedak  te^  am  ot 
eimilattnn.  bat  lanX    He  Is  aamtwl  VSOa- 

oC  tanam  Hartmrd  Uw  iindaina.     He  to  m 
ymiB  old  today 
A'thoagh  he  was  learned  in  tbe  lav.  tbe 

of 


tbat  be  em  beloved  by  bH 

an  esccUcnt 

a  " 


XCVU — App 
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or  their  buaineM  tnonopollM  tntertock^ti  with 

foreign  nvinopKjile*.     Rumla  f Uf^oura^ert   the 

Ukought  that   th*  Chlti«««  ro\jkS   b«   nothlriK 

■MW  thiin   !iliiv«4  undor  ftiir.h  rontrul,  thu* 

ttty  aoMptad  StAliD  a  dlctatet 

Far  CHMrsUonji  the  entirr  Jap«n«M  eonn* 

I  ooBCroiled  by  11  g»ua«ttu  lamlUM 

I  powar  tbe  warlord  Tojo.     Under 

at  0«D.  XXniglaa  IfocArthtir, 

•  aafBlflcant  job  wma  accompitahed  in  braak- 

ln«    tha    atrtnglehoid    of    that    moncpoly. 

Slnca    bU    remoTal    JapaneM    monopotiaU. 

•Mad  by  AiBartcaii  monopollats.  are  mortzic 

tnto  poalttona  of   power   again.     It   ia  vary 

poaalM*  that  a  fcontlnuation  of  tbta  trend 

wUl  «rtvt  tb»  Japtnaaa  people,  in  deap«ir,  to 

OOnUBSBMHI 

England  haa  gone  down  the  road  to  aodal- 
lam.  the  halfway  houae  to  cocnmunlsm. 
Tbla  waa  due  to  a  togaUaad  mooopcdy  aystetn 
tlMt  permitted  the  natlon'a  rwourcaa  to  ba 
coattoUad  by  a  few.  Today  mtxnf  of  their 
tatwtrta*  have  baan  traaaferred  Into  a  g<nr- 
OTisiMCtt  Bonopoly  m  a  aubaUtute  (or  private 
monopoly.  Monopolistic  tactics  employed 
■gilnit  the  (x>kmlaa  of  Great  Britain  have 
mtamti  a  great  dlnwoamant  of  them  from  the 
aothar  country. 

In  IMS.  aftor  a  trip  to  England,  Senator 
Wnxuat  Bmh-ow  (ram  ODaaectirut.  reported 
oa  a  luncheon  he  atfndad.  Present  waa 
Lord  llcOowen.  Chairman  of  the  Imperial 
Cbemtcal  Oo..  Ltd  ,  one  of  tbe  wtu-ld's  big 
MiMopotlM,  and  who  slu  on  Um  Board  of 
oaa  at  tba  largain  eooovna  ta  the  United 
Lard  MeOowen  atated  **I  aee  no  hope 
ition  between  the  American*  and 
i  unleaa  the  United  States  repeals  their 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Can  we  in  England 
look  forward  to  that?" 

Thirty  yeara  ago,  Lenin  stated  that  victory 
•or  eoaunuBlHB  in  the  United  States  would 
eOB»  ftaai  wtthta..  He  noted  with  emphasis 
that  the  craatcat  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
eoaUDuntam  was  the  number  of  small  busl- 
amea  existing  at  the  time. 

The  truth  is  that  Lenin  was  more  pro- 
phetic thAn  we  should  care  to  admit.  We  are 
ta  danger — ^from  within — of  soing  down  the 
road  to  communlam.  But  flrst  let's  see  what 
we  hare 

The  American  Independent  business  way 
of  life  Is  a  pattern  whereby  all  citizens  have 
a  right,  through  Ingenuity  and  ambition  to  go 
Into  the  market  place  ,-\nd  win  a  buslneaa 
and  permit  fair  competition  as  the  guiding 
(actor  to  control  prices  and  create  the  nocee 
•ary  employment  that  Is  needed  for  citlsene 
of  our  Nation  to  have  Jobs.  As  a  result  of 
this  system,  our  people  have  achieved  the 
moet  widespread  and  fairest  sharing  In  the 
niaterlal  b^^neflts  of  business  of  any  people 
any  time,  anJ  they  are  as  free  as  ever  were 
the  cltiaens  of  any  land. 
But  what  Is  happening? 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
yearly  attempting  to  educate  tbe  American 
people  that  monopoly  control  means  greater 
purchaaing  power  and  lower  prices  for  con- 
sunac^rs — that  It  means  more  of  tne  good 
things  of  material  life  and  more  assured 
freedom  for  everyone. 

IiMteaU  of  seven  restaurants  la  a  com- 
muulty,  the  monopollsu  claim,  one  restau- 
rant la  more  efflcient  and  economical  Yet 
the«e  monopolists  do  not  cay  how  the  peo- 
ple who  are  thrown  out  of  Jobs  by  the  change 
from  seven  outlets  to  one  will  earn  mouey 
to  pairaBla*  the  restaurant,  or  how  Indus- 
trtM  who  supplied  the  seven  outlets  will 
continue  to  be  able  t<i  exist. 

Thaae  monopolists  do  not  tell  tne  people, 
perhaps  because  they  do  not  reaUce  that,  if 
thete  arguaieut  is  stjund.  theu  it  is  but  oue 
Utile,  logical  step  to  the  claima  cX  com- 
muatem— that  the  state  take  over  the  one 
rest.aurant.  eliminate  the  profits,  and  i>^)» 
at  even  lower  prices. 

This  trend  away  from  our  free,  competi- 
tive fliiterprise  system  and  toward  monopoly, 
bMM  gout  far. 


Todajr  bacauae  of  the  ooncentratlon  of  our 
erooootfe  popar  ta  the  haada  of  a  few.  we 
are  fladlac  outaeliea  In  the  pUght  of  being 
dependent  upon  Ooversment  for  lUbiMy. 
Wc  depend  upon  employment  created  by  hav- 
ing a  defenae  program,  alao  by  the  tremen- 
doua  give-away  proframs  to  other  nations. 
Without  them  our  unemployment  rolls  would 
akyrocket. 

In  order  to  promote  tbe  fiction  of  eoo- 
tlnued  proapertty  in  an  age  of  growing  mo- 
nopoly, we  are  wasting  the  aaacte  Inherited 
from  our  founding  forefathers.  Such  aa- 
seta  were  created  upon  a  system  of  freedom 
ir  the  market  plaoe.  That  we  are  tn  a  tick- 
lish p<^ioa  Is  not  dented.  We  eaanot  go 
along  |ha aame  path  we  are  iiaiillm  wtthout 
falling  Into  tbe  pit  of  commiailaBi.  We  can- 
not reverse  our  trend  Immediately  without 
creating  a  potentially  very  damaging  up- 
heaval, 

The  real  danger  today  la  that,  while  we  are 
waatlng  theae  aaeata,  Oovemment  Is  not 
putting  forth  Che  effort  to  enforce,  broaden, 
and  etteagthaa  ofor  antitrust  lawa,  in  order 
to  bring  about  security  lor  amall  bUalneaa. 
the  fartno-.  labor. 

Today  we  find  the  large  majority  of  our 
deiCTue  contracts  going  to  less  than  50  con- 
cerns In  our  Nation,  with  only  crumba 
peddled  out  In  the  way  of  aubcontracta.  In 
addition,  with  the  prime  contractor  making 
a  profit  off  the  subcontractor. 

In  oMr  so-called  give-away  pragraaa,  we 
find  the  major  portloa  of  the  prodocta  and 
materials  channeled  through  the  same  con- 
cerns tn  our  Nation  and  we  find  the  ahlp- 
menta  going  to  monopolistic  set-opa  In  for- 
eign nations,  with  little  benefita  dlreetly 
derived  t>y  the  cltiaens  of  thoae  nations. 
This  condition,  natimlly.  not  only  makes 
the  cltlaena  of  foreign  nations  eaay  marks 
for  oSilMKialnn  but  at  the  mmt  time  dis- 
courage them  about  the  United  States,  and. 
by  promoting  higher  taxes  here,  makee  our 
own  Nation  just  ao  much  easier  for  com- 
munism. 

As  we  have  pointed  out.  otir  one  hope  Is 
the  preservation,  strengthening,  and  en- 
forcement of  the  antttruat  lawa.  whi^  some 
are  trying  to  scuttle.  Why?  Because  these 
lawa  not  only  gucxantee  our  economic  free- 
dom.  but  they  work  to  piovlde  each  last  citi- 
zen his  fair  sluue  of  a  constantly  aq>andlng 
production. 

But  Government  haa  been  lax  In  its  duty 
on  these  laws.  One  ^"^rT**  la  that  Oov- 
emment today  Is  ■[«*'»**' "ti  approximately 
$60,000,000,000  to  defend  the  Nation  against 
armed  Communist  aggresalon.  More  blliiona 
are  being  spent  to  arm  the  tree  nations. 
The  Department  of  Justice  Is  y»***»*g  auny 
millions  to  weed  out  conuaoaMte  sahver^ 
sives  in  our  country.  Yet  st  the  same  time, 
less  than  1 10,000,000  la  aaked  to  aaforce  the 
Nation's  antitrust  lawa.  And  the  money 
appropriated  is  not  always  spent  efficiently, 
even  though  It  Is  nowhere  near  the  amount 
needed  to  do  a  good  Job. 

It  is  the  aolemn  duty  of  Ooogresa.  elected 
by  the  people  to  see  that  all  Government 
agencies  prcq;>erly  carry  out  such  duties.  Tet 
it  is  In  Congrens  and  important  Oovenunent 
agencies  that  we  find  mtich  support  for 
movemenu  to  scuttle  these  laws.  It  Is  In 
Congress  we  find  calls  to  modamiae  the 
laws,  by  people  who  vrould  be  tha  first  to 
say  that  we  abotild  not  ^odKalM  the  Tm 
Commandments,  that  we  mmH  salofcs  them. 
All  Is  not.  homvm,  hopsisas.  To  the 
credit  of  thoee  ta  Oovenuoent.  they  have 
recently  established  a  Small  Defense  Planta 
Administration  to  assist  in  making  correc- 
tions. Legislation  has  been  introdticed  in 
Coogreaa  to  forbid  sh^aasnt*  wnrtv  the 
Marahall  plan,  to  nattau  ptnAtHtaf  ibo- 

nc^Xkly  control  of  such  product^  To  date 
thla  legislation  has  not  been  e(^ted  into 
law.  However,  such  action  doce  Indicate  a 
need  for  such  corrections  and  it  shows  that 
some  outside  of  Government  are  attemptlDf 
to  make  correctioa. 


Dut 


X 


If  thte  liopcful  trend  U  not 
and  w  are  fssMd  into  a  daah  of 
Ruaala.  uadooMedly  the  battle  would 
With  Old  Olory  flying  ovw  tlM  Krsaalln. 
that  would  not  tn  any  way  e^d  eoiunanl«n. 
The  monopolists  would  then  be  tn  oontrotj  of 
our  amnUj,  and  abortly  we 
beHioa  ssaoag  oar  people  that 
in  Oowiument  uvusulilp.  Otir  system ' 
free  eatarprlse  woold  Im  lost  forever.  It 
would  have  fallen  to  ooaimtmlsm  or  a  sliid- 
lar  system  by  some  other  name.  i^ 

The  United  States  today  stands  ahmeltn 
the  whole  wide  world  with  antitrust  lawslto 
protect  and  proaaote  the  American  buainfas 
system  that  hss  proven  hsjand  doubt  tlUt 
It  is  far  superior  to  that  of  aay  o^er  bt 
nsas  system  Icnown  to  history.  These 
are  our  greatest  fortress.  However  they  |sa 
not  being  enforced  and  strengthened. 

Ooaseqoently.    we    are    In    grave 
beeaass  of  our  negilgence.  of  eommi 
slipping  through  the  liaek  door. 
In  the  same  '**«»(p^  as  oaaay  of  the 
free  peoples  of  tfas  wosUi  who, 
under   manopoly   IWBtoasi 
what   rasaatasd   of  thetr   Ckxl-gtvea 
right  of  (Tee  will  for  a  smsb  of  pottage. 

Today  in  Amertca  la  (ooad  the  stratige 
paradox  of  certain  peopis  aillmlj  engaaed 
In  cultivating  rinaaiiiiiilaii.  They  are  iot 
only  the  poor  aMHdacs  that  parads  on  Igay 
Day  with  clenched  fists  and  eanylng 
carda.  Those  doing  the  most  in 
tbe  seedbed  for  the  harvest  of 
are  found  holding  odtoe  tn 
finance,  and  IndoMry. 

More  polswtial  eoauaimism  Is  spawned 
within  the  walnut-psneied  luxury  of  aflaaa 
where  monopoly  procedure  and  ptatottAjB 
ia  devised  than  In  a  grubhy  cell  hsarfcpisi  i^is 
in  the  skid-row  section  of  some  city. 

Whethar  thsas  people  are  activated  by 
malicloua  greed,  by  fear,  or  scnpldtty.  It 
makes  little  difference.  They  sre  as  mt^h 
swsaaslna  of  the  American  system  aa  a  Btl- 
ahevlk. 

It  la  a  matter  of  history  that  Benedict 
nold  was  a  very  charming  and  polished 
tleman.  No  one.  more  th»"  175 
knows  exactly  tts  reasons  for  his  toeach« 
or  how  he  JustlBm  his  aetioas  to  hlmsdlf . 
But  he.  as  modem  Benedict  Arnolds  ^t 
doing  today,  escaped  the  consequences  ktf 
his  crime.  Today,  the  infamous  mttrit  fof 
Benedict  Arnold  again  stalks  the  land  wh^ 
unfair  methods  are  exercised  to  drive  l|i- 
depsndsnt  bastneas  oat  of  tlie  market  plate, 
diseoorage  ownership  of  small  (Srma,  or  <1b- 
prlve  Ubor  the  right  to  work.  T 

Our  antltrast  laws  are  the  ocUy  real  f<|r- 
tress  the  world  has  against  eommtmisln. 
They  are  tbe  real  weapons  of  demoeracyaad 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  them  deserve^o 
more  conslderatlcai  from  thetr  fellow  ctv- 
sens  than  aay  other  wartime  saboteur.  Gr^t 
iBfiamM  caaaot  Im  pssmlttaa  to  ba  uMd^ 
a  shMd  afBhast  ponlshBent  for  great  trm. 
Naturally,  It  miist  always  bt  recognlzM 
there  Is  no  crime  In  bigness.  Every  busi- 
ness has  a  right  to  grow — but  definitely 
through  the  cannibalism  of  monopc^. 
time  for  action  Is  now.  Tbe  NatJastl 
streets  have  too  long  suffered  from  the 
of  a  few  outside  of  Oovemment,  plus 
,lndUference  and  nsgllgsuie  [uff  OHuoy  in 
|ernment  with  regard  to  enforelng  <xt  anil- 
trust  laws. 

This  slttiatlon  la  the  mom  as  If  your 
authorities    permitted    known    baacfits 
freely  roam  over  Matat  Street. 

Unless  a  show-down  and  exposure  te 
mediate,  the  generation  of  Amarleana 
developing  may  very  easily  be  forosd 
the  slavery  of  Initustry.  agrlculttirt.  or  labbr 
toonopoUes.  solely  because  there  wis 
ppportunmea  left  for  the  starting 
Tenttire  on  Main  Street  or  the  eonttni 
tion    of    existing    Independent 
^us  we  win  eonttnue  to  mam  toaard  tl^ 

to  of  communism 
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Is    Oar    Aki-fer-Dr;>en(ient  Childrea    Prw- 
^         — —    Drvelopms    into    Reverse    Soo- 


Ukt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  ft.  SCHWABE 


Tvesdop.  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  J 
8.   I9SI,  lane  of  the 

Post  ■■■K-^tf  m 
entitled  "The  Reltef  rHhiyTfn 
An  SteaBzK  Us  BBod."  bar  Paul  MoOc^. 
Mr.  MoOoj  has  coodueted  an  exten- 
sive reaeaccb  in  the 
nuzoerooB  aomres  he  1 
■Mtion  Naticm-wide  reiatlwe  to  tbe 
in  which  the  vast 
by  CooBreaa  as  aid  f  or 

have  been  distributed  and  the 
that  have  followed  in  the  waka  of 
the  opcratten  of  the  pntnm, 
I  am  Informed  that,  as  a  result  of 
ahuaea»  the  Boa&tier  of  dcpendfuit 
has  Inn  Mil  1 
in  IMl  to 
.  1.0tOJM  In  1951.  It  to 
also  my  information  that  approxiaately 
ooe-thlrd  of  the  total  aawpt  appro- 
priated by  Ooocresi  for  ttic  cvrraal  flKal 
year  will  go  to  the  chiseiers.  those  tak- 
ing unfair  adrantace  of  the  present  law. 
This  means  that  approximately  $117.- 
•iO.MO  of  this  year^  appropriation  will 
go  to  the  chiseiers,  thoae  who  are  de- 
frauding the  Amerieaa  taxpajefs. 

These  startling  facts  and  the  many 
other  equally  glartng  rerelatioos  in  Mr. 
MoUoy's  article  ataonkl  chaDef^e  tlK  at- 
tBBgiaB  o(  every  MeMber  of  Congreaa  and 
cane  « to  seek  a  icmody.  The  comq>- 
tion  that  has  developed  shnply  must  be 
>tteqgped. 

Mr.  Medley's  article  in  the  September 
t  is— e  of  the  Saturday  luaiug  Post  has 
created  so  anch  Interest,  that  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  of  that  date  was 
acaln  on  sale  on  an  newsaatandfe  in  Ckla- 
lM»na  beside  the  issue  of  September  IS. 
I  understand  that  this  to  p*e^**pB  un- 
precedented. 

In  the  Molloy  article,  it  to  stated 
ttiat— 


in  seecral  other 
ttataa.  altboogh  Oktohoaui  prcseatiy  has  the 
unsavory  distinction  ot  having  more  ehUdren 
on  relief  roUs  than  any  other  State.  More 
than  SS,000  children  are  receiving  aid  each 
■wmtb;  this  luptasaata  about  S  psiiaai  of 
aB  fkOdren  in  Oto  State,  aad  to  men  ttaa 
twice  the  n«tifi»<j||  nsmsgii.  Ths  per  capita 
public-welfare  bin  in  OUahoma  to  the  ssoond 
highest  in  the  Mation:  only  Cotonulo  ■pt'^^to 
moce  per  inhabitant  than  doaa  this  oU-rlch 
sectloa  of  the  -aoathiwat.  Darttig  the  last 
>Kal  year  It  coat  sach  «t>»«*>*'**— ■  mja  to 
maintain  puhhe-asstotaaee  espaadttart^  aad 
out  Of  ewry  welfare  dollar  spent,  it  cents 
went  toward  ADC. 

Oklahoma  is  not  proud  of  this  record 
kod  I  MB  sure  that  no  other  State  is 
mad  of  the  v  imiiiihjin  shbh  o( 
that  are  being ; 


children  Insof: 

and  chiseiers. 

the  Icftd  In  attempting 

and  abuses  which  have  crept  into 


unfair  adiaala^e  of 

desires  of  Oie  good  people  of  thto 

try  to  akl  and  asrist  dependent  chiidrciL 
I  hope  GUahoMM  will  be  tbe  flrst  to  xc> 
lirre  the  taxpayers  of  the  leeches  who 

are  now  preying  upon  the  public  in  tir^vt 
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«•-:  time  Presi- 

1    rufciic  welfare 

,   SL.:on  duUars. 

.'■■ertuv     annual 

-H~  and  to  r«- 

;  -vTnent   and 


can  iftmftnn  feo  an  editorial 
vcarcd  hi  the  Tulsa  Triteme  of 
».  1361.  entitled  "The  WkSca- 
hBK  Bat  Hbie."    Mr.  Jenkm  Uoyd  Jooea. 
'  «f  tte  Ttfsa  Trftone  has  referred 
to  llie  artieles  aboea  ■euttooed  m  a 
letter  to  me.   The  Tldsa  Tiftune  Imi  kd 

tar  maay  jcan   to   el 

vtw  arc  tMag  off  the  aM 
childrer.    In  hto  letter  ta  ■» 

is  trying  to  Una 

of  sqmiiwiag  unprsce- 

;  of  tha  psepia,  I 

a  Federal  poll^ 

itaa  for 
^  plaialy   satBtoe.     We   we 

already  sss^ag  the  iasaBi> 
Bat  thto  to  a  Bttle  wont  maa  stalls  Gov- 
This  Is  revetas  sodolaKy. 
is  the  cwlUiattun  of  tht  wasA  at  ths 
of  tbe  wheat.  Che 
or  great  piiniagalhat  oC  the  unlit 
I  think  It  is  ttmm  Oai^pasB  met  this 
Xcaat 

•  a  _ 
itssK  e(  e«a  e^Be  it  pt  assarted  the 

FoQowins  these  obaenrations  of  mine, 
you  will  find  the  Talaa  Tribune  editorial 
t-  which  I  have  iaai  titexad. 

The   Saturday  Miudm   Boat   artieia 

mentums  different  remedies  of  the  eril 
which  have  been  ■"ftTTtnt  and  there 
may  be  others  eqaafiy  or  more  appro- 
priate. But  we  must  find  the  proper 
remedy  and  apply  it  before  these  ntHMCii 
are  aUovcd  to  continue  much  lancer. 
to  interested  m  the  humani- 
of  this  prt^ilem.  We  are 
aH  interested  in  these  unfotunate  chil- 
dren. Yet  I  ask.  to  oar  aki  to 
children: 
sociokigy? 
Tbe  Tntoa  Tribune 


The  eyes  of  the  United  States  are  oo  Tulsa 
and  C^Iahonaa  today.  We  hre  proud  that 
Tribune  raportsr  Fnl  MoOoy  hM  sa  article 
la  the  Satorday  evening  Post,  which  went 
oa  sals  this  morning.  It  Is  entitle<i  "The 
Rdtof  nitoitors  Art  nuallint  Us  Blind. "  It 
suBMBaftHs  iBfbtaMllSB  MoUoy  obtained 
last  winter  In  a  aeries  of  articles  for  the 
Tribune  on  the  aid-t 
racketeers  tn  Tulsa 
citlea. 

The  IfoUoy  artleto  comas  at 
tma.    For  a  SMjor  fight  is  tarewmg'  in  Ooo- 
the  aaiarteaa  people  ahaU 
to  fcaaw  the  Idsatm  at  par- 


Of   100 

to 

senooaly  sa0aais   that   f  ^naihes 

sboulo   oe   de- 

But  It  haa  baca  c  r.ciu- 

that  a  large  parr    -r  the 

JL4  me,- 

can    be 

and  thetr   ap- 

tbsm  sre  tn« 

Jobs.    .Mia 

who  wiU  bs 

to  the 

the  rolls. 

ts  have  been  ma>d«  to 

widaty.    We  hope 

ot  Cooeress- 

■v  or 
,.    U  thto  poOsy  to  aat  le- 
ws taes  the  certainty  of  a  weahfe»sd 


Rural  Electrificatioa  ia  Iowa 
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HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 


or  lowa 
IN  THE  BOCSB  OP 


to 
only  to  tka 

Present  Federal  tow  prohibits  Pederal  re- 
lief okoneTs  from  fotng  to  any  State  that 
permits  the  pahUeatlOQ.  at  these  UsSb.  In- 
diana has  paratttad  thto 

taJBtyPidmSMBlty 


ATIYES 
t,  September  25.  1351 
Mr.  DOLUVZR.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  tbe  Rxc- 
ona.  I  include  the  following  gpeeeh  I  de- 
hvered  before  the  Iowa  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  September  L9.  1951 : 

RtTML  BtscnvKcxmar  or  Iowa 


"I 
hi 
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and  the  aecnnd  R*A  project  wm  «iitabll»hed 
ftt  Gowrle.  Web«ter  County.  Iowa,  tn  193«. 
Hkl*  plant  WM  kxtowo  a«  th«  Oovrle  Rural 
Mac ti 111  Cooparattva.  I  am  proud  to  ac- 
knowladca  that  T  biul  a  little  to  do  vrltb  Ret- 
Unff  UilB  project  under  way — n*  lt«  attorney. 

What  a  challenging  erperlaaioa.  An  end- 
iMi  UBOunt  of  time  was  concuawd  m  ..p- 
plylnc  for  the  loan  and  going  through  ih« 
hundred-«nd-one  detaUa  naoaaaary  In  order 
to  perfect  it.  NataraUy  wa  1>acam»  dUcour- 
•fwl.  Tet  looking  back  at  It.  maybe  we 
««r«  a  Uttla  impatient.  Here  waa  something 
tntlrely  new  aatebllahcd  for  tb«  ilrat  ttma 
la  o«ir  eooDty.  Wa  atarted  from  the  ground 
up. 

The  t>eat  Indication,  however,  that  the 
foundation  of  rural  eleetrlflcatlon  waa  laid 
w«U  can  readily  b«  aeen  by  looking  at  Ita 
BMgxdIleant  accomi^lahmenta  today. 

Think  for  a  moment  wha^  haa  been  done. 
Here  we  haTe  all  the  bleaslngs  and  con- 
T«niene«fl  of  electricity.  Nn  one  need  tell  you 
what  that  means.  Back-breaking  drudgery 
la  gone.  Lotig  hours  of  endless  labor  from 
■xinup  to  sundown  have  been  replaced  by  a 
ttew  magic  servant — electricity. 


VNTOLo  BXNzrrrs  or  xLMcnacm 
1  have  seen  and  heard  again  and  again 
what  It  has  meant  In  our  Iowa  hotiseholds 
since  the  electric  switch  was  ttimed  m  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  In  farm  life.  Aa.thla  greet  service 
came  into  their  homes  after  years  of  waiting. 
■uuiy  rejoiced  that  life  would  be  made  much 
more  enjoyable. 

But  with  all  Its  Importance,  rural  electri- 
fication la  not  without  Ita  hximor  and  I'd 
Like  to  tell  you  the  story  of  our  good  friend. 
ft'\»'*T»  HolBier.  Vor  a  long  time,  like  many 
eC  the  rest  of  you,  Anton  was  without  elec- 
tricity on  his  farm.  Then  one  day.  the  bene- 
fits of  this  great  magic  servant  came  to  Ui. 
Kolmer  He  was  a  man  who  had  Imaglna- 
tkm.  Bo  what  did  be  do?  When  be  got 
eieetiiclty.  he  put  a  radio  out  in  hla  bam 
ao  he  couid  have  mualo  as  he  pulled  the  cows* 
tMfee — and  presto— the  cows  Immediately 
gare  more  milk.  Or  at  least  that's  what 
An  ton  said. 

But  most  of  you  are  concerned  with  the 
hard  drudgery  o!  farm  labor  without  this 
tagcaloue  tool  of  electricity.  I  am  sure  that 
tiM  eaee  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Denger  in 
Wright  County  could  be  duplicated  by  any 
of  you  tn  your  homes  today.  Nevertheless, 
it  Is  wtill  for  us  to  recall  that  when  the  Dan- 
gers got  their  electricity  not  tixs  many  months 
ago.  there  waa  great  Joy  and  happiness  In 
their  farmstead.  Overnight,  It  became  a 
modem  home.  Ho  longer  did  they  have  to 
carry  water  In  back-breaking  drudu:ery.  Now 
every  convenience  of  a  city  home  Is  theirs 
on  their  farm  near  E>ows.  Mr.  Oenger's 
eooament  certainly  was  a  true  one  when  he 
•aid.  "This  Is  the  moet  wonderful  thing  I 
have  known  for  this  farm." 

A  mCULT  TICHNICAL  THTNQ 

It  someone  had  said  many  years  ago  that 
tatrntn  couid  operate  their  own  electric  sys- 
tems and  hire  the  necessary  technical  help, 
he  would  have  been  laughed  It.  Yet  look 
at  the  cold  facts  of  the  operation  of  our 
highly  successful  project. 

Electricity  la  easily  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated things  in  modern  life.  A  high  de- 
gree cf  specialized  training  and  very  com- 
pUcated  skill  Is  essential  In  order  to  operate 
theee  systems.  Yet  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  done  an 
outs'anding  Job  In  making  tills  very  com- 
pllcate^i  tool  their  handy  and  useful  servant. 
Truly,  we  have  8hov.-u  by  actual  accomplish- 
ment what  can  be  done  when  there  Is  a  will 
and  determination  to  put  It  over.  We  have 
had  the  wisdom  to  secure  competent  en- 
gineering guManee.  and  many  a  farmer 
has  himself  become  a  competent  electric 
spedaiiat. 


This  Is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
magnificent  success  that  our  people  of  Iowa 
have  accomplished  in  rural  electrlAcAtton  tn 
the  last  16  years.  When  our  rural -el ectri- 
ncatlon  program  began  In  this  State  In  1935. 
only  14  percent  of  our  farms  were  receiving 
the'  benefits  of  central  station  electric  eerv- 
Ice  In  1035  only  33.047  farms  In  towa  bad 
stKh  service.  And  what  Is  our  record  today? 
IOWA'S  ACHOvaxxicT  nf  amtAi.  czcTKincA'now 

The  last  stunmary  available  to  me  was  for 
AprU  1,  1960.  At  that  time  90  8  peroent  of 
our  Iowa  farms,  or  iai,109.  were  recelvlpg 
oentral-sUtlon  electric  service.  That  was  an 
Increaae  from  14  p>ercent  In  1935  to  nearly 
01  percent.  And  by  now  I  have  no  doubt 
the  percentage  exceeds  85. 

This  is  no  accident.  It  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  we  can  do  things  for  our- 
selves. When  the  opportunity  and  the  toots 
are  available  our  people  make  good.  Iowa's 
rcnuu-kabie  record  In  rural  eleetrlflcatlon 
proves  conclusively  what  I  mean. 
They  say  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  We  must  guard  the  things 
we  have  won  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  pres- 
ent gains.  Among  people  like  ourselves,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  know  clearly  how  we 
reached  our  present  goal  and  what  should 
be  done  to  preserve  our  gains.  Therefore, 
let  us  review  the  record  of  great  achieve- 
ment before  we  aak  ourselves:  "Where  do 
we  go  from  here?" 

TKK    BISTH    or    MMA 

As  you  know.  REA  was  bom  tn  19S5.  This 
great  Institution  came  into  existence  under 
unusual  circumstances.  The  first  funds  to 
promote  this  program  came  out  of  a  Federal 
relief  act.  Farms  needed  povrer.  Workers 
needed  jobs.  By  Executive  order,  RSA  was 
created  to  do  both. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  a  big  Job  and  could  only  be  done 
by  careful  idannlng  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Accordingly  Oongre—  supplanted  the 
Executive  order  of  1835  and  passed  the  Rural 
Eleetrlflcatlon  Act  In  1036.  This  congres- 
sional law  tet  up  a  long-term  development 
program.   Implemented  by  later  legislation. 

At  this  time,  the  coat  of  erecting  power 
lines  was  extremely  high.  According  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  stirvey  when  REA 
was  established.  It  cost  nearly  18.000  to  build 
a  mile  of  rural  line.  Oonsequently,  the  first 
big  job  confronting  REA  was  to  build  good 
power  lines  that  would  make  passible  the 
rendering  of  electric  service  at  a  price  people 
could  afford  to  pay.  Before  long  that  very 
thing  was  accomplished.  By  careful  and 
skillful  englneerlQg  a  new  kind  of  construc- 
tion was  developed  to  meet  the  exact  needs 
of  rural  electrification.  REA  cut  prevlotu 
costs  nearly  in  half.  Instead  of  $2,000  for 
a  mile  of  line,  costs  went  down  to  about 
$1,000  a  mlie  of  line:  and  sonwtlmes,  con- 
siderably less  than  that. 

tECCKT   *ZA    AOCOMFUSHMZirTS   IN   lOWS 

The  first  REA  loan  In  Iowa  was  approved 
In  September  1035,  tmd  the  first  REA- 
flnanoBd  line  was  placed  in  operation  on 
December  15.  1935.  by  the  Central  Iowa  Power 
Co.  of  Des  Moines. 

Dp  to  July  1,  1051.  REA  had  approved 
$117,041,340  in  loans  in  Iowa  to  55  borrow- 
ers, f«S  of  them  cooperatives.  The  loans  en- 
able these  borrowers  to  finance  the  coastruc- 
tlon  of  55,979  miles  of  line  aiul  other  rural 
electric  faculties  to  serve  135.354  rural  con- 
sximers.  Some  of  these  facilities  already  are 
in  operation,  and  addltloaal  lines  are  t>eing 
built  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

By  July  1.  1951.  REA  had  advanced  $98.- 
143.153  as  loans  In  Iowa,  and  as  of  June  1, 
1951.  the  State's  borrowws  woe  operating 
52.838  miles  of  line  serving  131.44$  fMns  and 
other  rural  consumers.  From  tlMss  figurss, 
it's  apparent  to  me  that  considerable  work  Is 
under  way  right  now  to  complete  Iowa's 
rural  electrification. 


coHsmcPTiOH  or  sLxctaxcxTr  m  so'sa 

The  $T«r$ge  monthly  (arm  coaMB|rtli 
RIA-flnanced  lines  In  Iowa  toovased 
70  kilowatt  hoiirs  In  December  1941.  to 
kiiowatt-boura  tn  December  1950.  ncaurlj 
four-fold  Increase.  This  Increase  reflects 
greater  vss  at  rtsctrlcal  aqidpmsnt  to  saive 
time  and  labor  In  performing  fana  ahd 
:  household  tasks  to  bring  about  a  mor*3  0091- 
fortatole  way  at  rural  IfVtDg.  In  xtw  sa^ie 
I  period  the  natlooal  average  went  from  isi 
kilowatt  hours  to  101  kilowatt  hours  per 
farm,  less  than  a  threefold  Increaae.  Yoa  fee 
Iowa  fanners  enjoy  and  appreciate  e^e- 
trldty  a  bit  more  than  others. 


WHAT    IOWA 


BAVB  rais 


. 


The  latest  RSA  debt  service  summary,  oov- 
trlng  all  transactions  to  April  1.  1051.  shops 
that  the  Iowa  borrowers  have  paid  $15;)54.£b9 
In  principal  and  Interest  on  their  Goveiyi- 
ment  loans.  This  includes  $2,540,884  i«kl  fan 
principal  in  advance  of  the  date  doe.  '.Intrtf- 
ulne  borrowers  were  ahead  ou  their  pify- 
ments.  and  not  one  was  dsUnqusBt. 

Truly,  this  is  a  remarkabls  record. 
rowers  of  the  State  of  Iowa  are  thus  ait  1 
ahead  on  the  payments,  but  also  theb 
record  is  entirely  In  the  clear.  We  art 
proud  of  this.  No  wonder  the  Congres  ccsi- 
slders  Iowa  rural  electric  cooperatives  sou|id 
credit  risks. 


aTmcFToro  to 


AM  SMTOB  ai:>a 


After  the  establlahment  of  the  rurU  R^ 
projects  the  next  important  step  was  Itis 
process  of  developing  sound,  well  mtnajed 
local  RXA  cooperatives.  It  did  not  tiike  $00 
long  to  learn  that  job.  The  outstandliig 
financial  success  today  is  ample  trilute  to 
bow  well  it  was  done. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  rural  el<ic- 
triflcatlon  Is  the  prtndple  of  area  ecveraje. 
This  means  serrlng  everyone,  and  tot  ^» 


lolra 


lucky  few.  Unlike  rural  1  liiiililiUiliiiii  In 
the  old  days  when  power  lines  oa>f  went 
down  the  main  highways  and  omittca  "nest 
farmsteads  on  secondary  roads.  REA  lystelns 
cover  the  entire  area.  The  big  and 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  owner  and 
tenant,  an  these  have  the  benefit  of 
sotmd  engineering  program  of  the  RBA  a|sd 
the  hlWBslngs  of  deetrtdty. 

LOWIKIWG   WBOLBSAUe   BallB 

The  next  big  Job  that  confrontel 
co-ops  at  the  outset  was  how  to  get  ruhd 
electricity  at  a  price  people  cotild  allcrdTto 
pay.  In  the  old  days,  in  other  States,  whole- 
sale rates  of  2  and  3  cents  a  kllowa  :t-hc|ur 
were  common.  Iowa  was  more  fortuaateilii 
this  regard.  Rates  of  2  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  or  17  were  not  tincommonly  qu<ited  for 
Iowa  projects,  as  the  REA  co-ops  wtre  grit- 
ting under  way. 

MOW  compare  those  rates  with  the  stes  Ay 
drop  since  1040.  when  the  average  cost  of 
power  p'lrchased  by  Iowa  borroweis  ftim 
private  suppliers  was  1.36  cents  per  kllowa  t- 
hour.  average.  In  1950.  this  rate  had  (tropi  ed 
to  an  average  of  1.10  cents  per  kllowa  t- 
hoiu*.  If  the  old  high  wholesale  ra;es  bad 
continued,  there  would  be  no  big  rural  eli«- 
trlflcatlon  program  today.  Such  high  whole- 
sale rates  would  have  made  the  reUll  rates 
so  high  as  to  restrict  the  wide-scale  use  [of 
electricity.  So  here  again  the  coop  natives 
and  the  REA  developed  a  sound  proi^ramW 
wholesale  power  rates  which  soon  liftnWbt 
down  the  higher  rates  that  had  tieenln 
existence  previously.  As  a  result  retell  ra^s 
dropped  markedly.  New  sources  ol  poWer 
were  developed  and  the  utilities  fell  in  tine. 
The  result  is.  that  rural  electric  serMce  has 
been  the  cheap  and  willing  ssrvani.  of  ^ 
Iowa 


rural  alectillHfttaB  astrlcs  v«s  first 
'Introduced   on    our   terms,    people    merely 
thought  of  using  it  for  Ught.    But  ^n:e  elec- 
tricity became  avaUahle,  ita  eodleai  jses  on 
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and  poultry. 

for  grata,   are 
many  wsss  oC 

dUeh  trrtgattOB, 
water  for  Uvsstoek.  water  tanks,  ele- 

grlndsfs.  ctt> 
■mpiesof  tbe 
hundreds  of  waya  In  wtilch  farmaBS»  hsipril 
by  electric  speclahsu  and  by  tbsfr  osm  re- 
pot slsctnctty  to  work  to  savs 
And  at  the  sams  thsw  ot^^ 
at  Income.  It  Is  not  un* 
usoal  to  find  a  duaut  or  more  motor-drtvcn. 
labor-eavtng  devtcsa  oa  a  fana. 

WlMB  an  tiectrtc  line  Is  boat  oat  to  a 
fsrm.  a  completely  dlflersBt  took  Is 
available  to  the  family  which  ttvas  and 
there.  Most  farm  tools  have  only  oae  or  a 
few  wsas.  BacCrtetty  as  a  tool,  however,  has 
at  uses  on  the  faraa  and  in  the 
are  being  diseassred  and 

In  the  poultry-taiifaig  arsaa.  ss  yon  know, 
running  water  from  electric  pumps  and  elec- 
tric pcraStry  house  Ilghta  arc  all  important. 
In  the  brooding  howssi,  aU-nlght  lighting  to 
prsvant  tiowdliig  cat  mortality  to  practically 
^■kfc-trsw  caMnsts  handls  thou- 
ct  pounds  of  pcnltry  at  a  time.  An 
tiectrlc  milker  does  the  work  of  many  people. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  osx. 


KEACHllfC    THZ 


or  K>wa 


We  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in  otir  great 
rural-eieetiiflcatloii  accomplish  ra^nt  in  Iowa. 
For  truly  a  jump  frcm  14  percent  to  91  per- 
eent  ot  all  our  farms  having  the  beaeflts  of 
hlgh-Une  electric  service  la  a  remarkable 
record. 

Tbe  mi*re  statement  of  that  achievement. 
however,  shows  the  |ob  that  lies  ahead, 
namely,  reaching  that  other  percent  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  blasBlJD0S  of  electricity  st 
present. 

W«  an  kmam  that  tiMra  are  many  flas  Iowa 
ctttmns  who  tases  bean  waltisg  pdttatty  tor 
a  long  thne.  and  still  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fits of  electric  service.  In  some  cases,  their 
patience  la  worn  rather  thin  with  delays, 
which,  although  explained,  are  a  poor  sub- 
sUtute  for  electric  service.  They.  too.  are 
JiKt  as  anxloai  as  anyone— before  his  term 
lacislved  electricity — to  obtain  socb  asnrlca 
at  the  earliest  poaslbls  date. 

I  know  bow  dU^ently  cooperatives  are 
working  to  obtain  the  necessary  funda  and 
materials  for  eztsasloos  or  new  developmenta 
to  BHiu  thli  sVTtee  posslhle.  Ptir  my  part. 
X  waat  to  plsdge  to  you  every  aid  that  Is  in 
aay  powei  to  coattplete  this  big  job  before  us. 

With  all  of  the  background  we  have  bad. 
we  will  find  ways  and  means  at  reaching 
these  unserved  rural  people.  If  other  States 
approaching  100  perosnt  In  rural  elec- 
we  will  not  be  satksaad  with  any- 
thtaag  less  in  Iowa. 

WHAT  Uas  AHXASt 

The  question  that  presents  itself  to  all  of 
us  is.  "What  Ues  ahead?"  Ftom  tbe  vast 
experience  had  in  developing  aonnd  nual 
electric  cooperaUvea.  there  should  be  no 
qiieetion  in  our  minds  as  to  what  tbe  future 
holds  in  store.  We  have  forgotten  many  in- 
dividual dlOcultles  and  differences  and  hare 


molded  our  rich  experlcncss  together  into 
a  fnendly  and  tcrward-looklng  effort.  The 
result  IS  tbaS  lown  and  tbs  last  at  tbs  coun- 
try are  rietecr.  As  long  ae  we  aB  wvck.  so- 
getiicr  for  the  cnwimon  good. 
to 
Ri 


Cuiiity.  not  only  for  the 
atfcm  but  also  for  the  youth  sAw  wOl  be  tbe 
rural  cttJasna  d  trmMMXum.  Many  farm  boys 
and  gMa^ve  liispiiea  thair  aMms  to  try 
new  ways  of  ' 
■s  for 
13m  porentlaTltlss  at  slaetrlslly  for 

and  power  spplkathm  ai*  ««ty  bcgm- 
to  be  grasped  by  tiM  aiaffstlj  at 
farmers.  As  the  cost  d  pawm 
down,  and  aa  farm  people  rsaltoi  mmw  tvUy 
wba    ilsiUlLltj  can  do  for  tbsm.  tt  win  be 

th*  fa 


Today  oim  at  am  pmhlsuM]  Is  the 
tlon  of  electitclty   by  REA  eo-ops  to 
of  the  power  to  be  produced  at  tbe 

the  MISBaart  BItor  m 
is  ao  dMtosmss  cf 
that 
share  ot  the 
has  been  some  difference  oC  opinion  as  to 
bow.  and  by  v^iat  method  It  should  be  need. 
rbfortimatety.  aoaae  rancor  bait  developed 
among  a  few.  which  I  sincerely  hope  win  not 
be  the  pattern  for  all  of  ua.  There  ts  no 
to  hecoaae  heated  or  angry  above  a 
tlon  ttiat  aaost  be  eofved.  not  by 
but  by  practical  realities. 
What  ars  tbsse  rsatttlca?    They  are  potttt" 

What  Is  the  preasat  polttteal  retfttyt  I<at 
BBS  qfoote  the  poliey  laid  down  by  Oanisss 
as  to  dlstrlbation  at  etettiii  energy. 

"Where  private  ntllltias  artd  or  RE.\ 
and  or  municipal  plants  have  ei^vtlng  ade- 
quate trsiismtsstnri  faculties,  or  where  they 
agree  to  boIM  same,  and  wUl  enter  or  bave 
entered  Into  a  wheeling  ooixtrart  to 
Federal  hydropowar  to  prsfeneil 

In  Une  with  such 
tn  many  arcaa.  then 
the  taxpayers'  money  should  nit  be  spent 
to  build  transmisstOD  lines  "  Ttie  Congress 
has   smitalBsd  tUs  policy  on  arveral   oeca- 


the  stuff  out  of  which  tbe  present  ■pi^T»*M 
cooperstlves  were  ectablished 

First  consider  the  whole  RKA  job.  When 
tills  pro-am  was  Orst  started,  few  people 
dreamed  ttiat  new.  fledg'.:ng  cooperatives 
ct^ulcS  s'icceed  m  covrrinig  whole  areas.  Tet 
over  a  period  of  time  th<*  good  and  the  bad 
together  and  otrt  of  it  oar 
It  Abs  sjFstem  eTolved 

■■  tbe  en«lne«rm«  obstaclea  tbat 
and  successfully  overcome. 
We  have  mrntbwd  previously  the  early  tl- 
Of  wboJesaie  rates.     And  so, 
■  oSbse  dificulries  that  pre- 

At  ttmsB  asaay  of  us  g-j:  pr^-ty  hot  under 
tbs  milsr  and  yet.  look  at  the  results  today 
tn  soUd  scfalsvsmant. 

The  history  of  tbs  overcoming  at  these  ob- 
stoclas  is  vsiy  ImpartaBL    Wlkenerer  real 

per  and  to  a«wrdswes  wltb  tbe  best  tradi- 
tloB  of  tbe  American  way  at  life  to  discus* 
tbsm  fullv  and  frankly.  Bowsiu  we  should 
wsv  the  anient  Baaatm  of  '^disagreeing  with- 
out being  dtaagrsaaMsL'* 

In  tbs  bag  run.  oootar  beads  and  wise 
aownaris  issisll  if  all  of  ws  "yust  keep  our 

Ihbs.  Bat  oos  tbhag  is  certain  IX  we  have 
an  open  and  vIgBfWis  and  free  disciission.  so 
that  there  is  a  "cosspstttloB  of  truth  on  the 
marketplace" — to  qooSe  tbe  lau  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Oltv«  Wendell  Holmes. 
the  bast  poUctoi  aad  fi— liwi  of  our  Stau 
are  bomid  to', 

TKZ    UNrriD    STATSS 

to  look  over  the  entire  REA 

rra    and    the 
If  for  them- 

Herc  is  the  record: 

By  July  1.  IMl.  BSA  bad  approved  sa.437.. 
904.114  tn  loans  to  IjOIS  barrowem  They 
lncitx*e  9M  cooper  a  tlvea.  41  public  power  dis- 
tncta.  M  other  pubUe  hodtm,  and  25  commer- 
cial power  eomBaalBs^    At  that  time.  REA 

in  tbe  field,  addi- 

»3:£2.8SO.OOO 

various  Une 

Its.     Most  of  tbsse   applications 

I  for  edpatiaton  of  Trtr^^g  syatemA  financed 


Tbe  eennomlc  reality  that  will  govern  Is 
ttM  anawwr  to  the  questloM  What  mstbnd 
of  dlskrlbiitfcm  will  be  cheapest  and  beet  tn 
the  long  run  for  Iowa  farm  connuncrs,  and 
should  Iowa  cooperatives  continue  to  control 
tbe  distritnitioD  of  tbe  electrtc  tntrrent  they 
Kll? 

The  engtossrlBC  reality  is  oce  which  we 
most  naeamarUy  submit  to  com(>etent  elec- 
trical SBglDSars  who  are  expert  la  their  field 
and  are  practiced  in  the  sclenc;  of  electric 
transmission.  They  will  know  tbe  twst  kind 
Of  method  from  an  engineering  standpoint. 

Surety  a  calm  and  reasosiahltt  consklcra- 
tlon  of  these  realities,  unhaflarnced  by  oar 
ind  prejudguseuu  wtl  evolve  an 
to  so^  dlflersaee  of  opinion  ss  msy 
ezM. 

Because  before  this  there  hare  been  dif- 
ferences. A  long  and  stony  rostd  waa  trav- 
ersed before  oar  spienrtld  present  RKA  coop- 
eratives wais  sstoMlibed.  It  is  tastraetive  to 
remember  some  of  tbe  major  battlas  ttm% 
were  fought,  in  order  to  shed  ll|^  an  pro^ 
lems 

bitter  today,  Par  tt  most  be 
that  in  the  early  days,  as  w»tl  as  when 
RCA  developed,  each  one  of  tiiaee  contro- 
versies—aad  same  of  them  wsn>  very  bitter 
ones,   as  noany  cf   you  recall   dearly — were 


Over  1.000  of  tbsse  RBA  borrowers  now 
have  rural  electric  facilities  tn  c>peraiior. 
Their  facUttlss  include  more  than  l.IOO.OOO 
miles  of  Une  serving  about  S  500  000  farms 
and  other  rural  eoasbman  in  about  2.600 
counties  of  4t  Stalls.  Aladta.  and  the  Vlr^iln 
ids.  Additional  Unas  are  being  built 
rai^dly  now  than  cv^  before,  to  reach 

Of  all  tbs  tasms  tbns  far  iqiproved  by  RZA. 
over  it  psresM  bavs  bssn  for  electric-dlsu-i- 
butlua  iMBIttM.  BIA  tuMm  ftneratlon  and 
transaslmlHi  loans  wbsn  borrowers  tkT*  wa- 
able  to  purchase  an  adequate  supply  oi  power 
or  when  saving  would  result.  Approximate- 
ly 18  percent  of  the  REA  loans  bave  been  tor 
constmctlOD  of  generating  plants  and  trans- 
mlsstnn  Unas.  About  1  percent  of  the  loans 
baes  bssa  made  to  pow«r-«y?tem  operaton 
for  ralsadbtg  to  tbatr  eoosumer:  to  anance 
Installatlosi  of  "«»*"f.  plumbing,  fixtures. 
electrical  eqolpaMBt.  and  appliances,  and  ir- 
rlgatloQ  facilltiss.  The  pattern  of  power  pro- 
dtwtkm..  distribution,  and  use  is  bv  no  means 
uniforaa  over  the  entire  Nation  The  impor- 
tant thing  Is  to  produce  the  Juice  for  use 
In  a  way  Iwneflcial  to  those  who  need  It. 

As  dtmsns  of  Iowa  we  have  a  right  to  bs 
truly  proad  of  thu  magnificenv  accomplish- 
ment Proud  of  the  entire  rural  electrifica- 
tion program.  For  truly,  we  are  a  vital  and 
Integral  part  of  this  stupendous  acbleTement. 
All  America,  and  the  world,  is  now  taking 
oognlssitce  of  'his  splendid  addition  to  our 
rural  farm  culture. 


iMWilHIIIIiliP 
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Politics  b  tiM  Pott  Ofico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OP  RIIPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1951 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ir.  ihe  Rec- 
c«a,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

SEPrXMBu  25,  1851. 
CLTm  B.  Host. 

Wushinffton,  D.  C. 

DcAB  SCMAToa  Horr    I  wish  to  )otn  tn  tbe 

at  S«nav>r  Fcsouscm  thmt  tbe  cofo- 

at  which  you  are  cbalnson  eoodvct 

<tf  thm  aoUelteUoo  ot  po- 

tram  u^pt^Uamtm  for  po- 

tn   th«   post  ofBc*   In   the  ftt«t«   cf 


A«  you  will  obBcrve  from  my  remarks  In 
tlw  OoHOissciONAL  ncroKo  cf  TbuncUy.  Sep- 
tnaber  20.  1951  ( A5751-57S2 ..  tb«  tnvesU- 
gotxm  which  I  b«Ueve  should  be  mad*  Is 
aonwiWbat  broader  in  scope  than  that  rc- 
queatrd  by  Senator  Fiur.r.oN  However,  tliia 
narrower  subject  Is  Included  wltbln  the 
broader  one  and  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
logical  first  step. 

I  also  wlah  to  assure  you  of  my  coopera- 
tion In  every  respect  In  tbe  conduct  of  such 
an  Investlgatkm  should  your  committee  de- 
cide to  vnder'aki"  it. 

I  am  tran.«m!tting  to  you  herewith  ci*r- 
taln  correspondence  rf'celved  by  me  on  a  ccn- 
fldentlal  basis  'nd  other  material.  I  trust 
that  such  at  tbe  correspondence  as  was  trans- 
mi:  ted  to  m*  In  ooofldence  will  be  received 
on  that  bails  by  yow  committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  material  I  have  received  other 
Infonnatlrn  in  the  nature  of  leads  which 
I  would  be  glad  Ut  pass  on  to  your  Inv^es- 
tlfrators  if  they  will  contact  me. 

I  only  wish  to  add  that  I  have  followed 
the  work  nf  your  conunittee  in  connection 
with  tbe  Mi«sli.  ippi  Job  sales  and  your  cur- 
rent bearing  on  nectjnstructlon  PlnaJice, 
Corporation  i(jar,.s  and  wish  to  commend  you 
tiyr  the  forthrijrht.  impartial,  and  thorough 
manner  i.\  which  those  investigations  have 
been  and  are  beini?  conducted. 
Sincerely. 

George  Meadcx. 


FlooJ  PUa  Is  Anotfaer  Socialittic  Scheme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  IMDUN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES15?fTATI\T!S 

Tuesday.  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
Xrom  the  Greensburg  tlnd.'  Daily  News 
of  September  19.  1951: 

Ftoon  Plan  Is  Anothzi  Socialistic  Scnnne 
A  radical  departure  from  traditional  Amer- 
ican programs  in  aiding  victims  of  disasters 
is  contained  In  the  proposal  of  Preaideiu 
Truman  for  spending  •400,000.000  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  In  Kansas,  MSssouri,  and 
Other  stricken  States. 

Mr    Truman  ei  deavors  u>  Justify  the  plan 
oh  the  ground  that  the  Natiua  is  aiding  wee- 


pies in  other  lands  snd  that  qtiJek  rehabUl- 
tatlon  is  needed  beCMl— fl<  tbo  i 

In  the  past  tiiC  JaMrlOM  I 
•sBumeo  the  major  roto  IB 
recover  from  tbob*  losna. 
help  were  ^ven  It  to  the  ■ztont  tbst 
ba«lc  requirements — food.  siMltcr.  rinfhtn^ 
and  household  ftimishlngB  wis  rapfilatf. 
Thoae  who  cotiM  beip  tbeauelros  did  so. 

Under  :he  PrMMent'S  pton,  tbe  crlterUn 
of  need  would  be  sbaadOMd.  Tbe  Federal 
Government  would  iaSamoOUj  ercrybody.  ex- 
cept the  larvsr  moiinwwf  t  and  ladusUlal  en- 
terprises, for  losMB,  legf  dlesi  of  needs. 

This  kind  of  Indemnlflcatkm  program  was 
set  up  in  Caaado  after  tbo dtaalRMi floodi  tn 
Winnipeg  last  yow.  Ifi  THOiiBliI  |lliii  !■  Ihi 
first  move  tn  tbls  dlr«ctlaB  la  tbo  United 
States.  « 

While  the  President's  proposal  Is  pecdtnc 
before  Congress,  the  Bed  Cross  has  gone 
forward  with  Its  traditional  disaster  roUef 
and  rehabilitation  program. 

It  has  been  active  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Knnoas  and  Missouri  Rtrsn  since  tbe  second 
week  tn  July  when  the  floods  struck.  A  cam- 
paign has  been  latmched  to  raise  $IOJX10M& 
for  relief  and  reconstruction.  It  already  bao 
committed  and  U  disbursing  t2.000,000. 

In  the  disastrous  Ohio  River  flood  in  1937 
the  American  Red  Croas  ooUected  voltintary 
donations  and  gave  ssslstnnce  of  some  type 
to  230,000  families.  It  cost  tbe  fU^  Cross 
t25. 000.000,  which  would  be  equal  to  twice 
that  amount  now.  Over  97.000  was  sub- 
scribed for  Red  Cross  flood  relief  In  Decatur 
county  alone. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has  made 
a  grant  ot  t2S.000.000  for  rebabUlUtion  In  the 
Ksnsas-lilssotirt  area  from  a  ftind  that  was 
not  available  tn  1937. 

Most  of  this  has  now  been  allocated  and 
much  has  been  dlsbuzsed  to  pay  for  clearing 
awny  debris,  raatorlng  arator  and  sewer  sy»- 
tema,  repairing  hl^vaya,  and  rebabllltatmg 
schools  and  other  public  facilities.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  It  has  been  earmarked  for 
relief  of  indlvldtials. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
also  has  been  active  In  the  flood  area.  Nine 
temporary  (dBces  have  been  opened  through 
the  area  to  process  applications  for  BFC 
loans  to  rebuild  booses  and  reestablish  small 
businesses.  More  ttian  1.900  apjAkatlons 
have  been  received  for  loans  totaling  115.- 
000,000. 

By  the  middle  of  last  week  the  RFC  bad 
approved  449  loans  for  93,080,000.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  tbe  Veterans' 
Administration,  imd  other  lending  agencies 
also  are  extending  Government  credit  to  tbe 
flood  victims. 

In  short,  the  flood  victims  In  Missouri. 
Kansas.  Illinois,  and  Oklahoma  are  receiving 
far  more  help  and  greater  credit  assists nco 
than  those  who  experienced  tbo  Oblo  Btvor 
flood  In  1937  and  the  disaster  is  not  nearly  so 
far  reaching.  If  the  need  Is  as  great  as  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Truman,  tbo  Vsdcral  loaning 
facilities  could  be  eaaUy  expanded  or  loans  of 
private  Institutions  could  be  tinderwrttten. 

The  proposal  for  an  expenditure  of 
•400.000,000  for  the  area  would  set  a  prece- 
dent which  would  prove  very  dangero\is  for 
several  reasons: 

1  It  would  mean  that  the  Govemmoat 
would  be  required  to  aid  flnanc tally  in  every 
future  disaster. 

2.  It  would  result  in  abandonment  of  tbe 
principle  of  definite  need  as  tbo  basts  of  aid 
and  would  tender  assMaaoo  to  Indlvldtials 
thai  are  able  to  help  thomsel^eo. 

3  It  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would,  in  large  part,  supsiaBrts  tbe 
AnMrlcau  Red  Cross  as  the  sgomiy  fdo  dis- 
pensing flood  and  disaster  relief. 

4.  It  would  place  disaster  relief  In  a  status 
that  poiiiicHl  manipulation  would  be  easily 
achieved. 


s.  n  would 
al 


gain  In  tbe 

of  tuo  tnufaid : 
at 

A       _ 

by  jaUmtm  tamanae*  caiipaalss  of 
tlon.    R  mlgbt  tw  possible  fcr  tbe  GorOra- 
Misnt  to  gtos  sooM  flnancial  ssppat  tojtbs 
pragfOB  oe  flE 

isiifiaoi  koo  gidaod  a  flrm  ftaandfl 
Ttaen  ttm  oempontss  sboold  opsn«a 
pendently  and  sbflMM  ckomo  oa  tlHt  boo^  at 
experience  tabtas  OMl  aattdpalod  laaso.  i 
Cttlanis  ot  tbo  UfeMotf  States  wast  to  ^a- 
all  nscisoary  asolstance  to  tbe  unf afttt- 
I  people  in  the  four  flood-etrieki  a 
But  tboy  do  not  rocard  it  nOcesssry  to 


OklaWaa  Fara  Boreao  Pre«4eit  lAsists 
That  Relief  RoUs  Be  Prote<te<i  j^ 
Opca  for  Pdblic  Utp«cti«a 


KX'l'ENSlON  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEOIMZ  B.  SCUWABE 


'ilTIVtS 


or  aKLABOKa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  September  25.  I'JSl    I 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speakrr,  s(W 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  fi-om  Mr. 
John  L  Taylor,  president  of  tlie  Olila- 
hosna  Farm  Boreau.  dated  Se|xtembe#-  T. 
1951.  in  which  he  Insbied  that  the  relief 
rolls  be  protected  butAept  open  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  JT 

The  recent  artJdW  appeartnc  in  ithe 
Saturday  Evening  P^t  of  Sept?mber  8. 
1961.  entiaed  "The  Relief  Chisirlers  Are 
Stealing  Us  Blind."  dealt  with  tairestlga- 
tioDs  and  research  of  only  one  phas^  at 
the  relief  program.  It  dealt  a  1th  that 
portion  of  public  relief  which  involves 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  aid 
to  dependent  children.  The  rerelattons 
in  that  article  are  shocking  ami  show  a 
disgraceful  situation,  which  is  more  or 
less  nation  wide. 

However  I  dare  atij  that  a  pit)per  in- 
vestigation  of  conditions  would 
other  startling  facts  with  refei 
the  abuses  in  the  field  of  old-a(» 
ance  program  and  general  rethf. 
come  under  the  public  assistance 
graoas  and  for  which  Congress  and  {the 
States  appropriate  huge  Sams  d  moitey 
anntotUy. 

In  my  humble  (|ptxiloo,  ttie  res'  ""f  '^ 
of  these  abuses  and  tbe  lmpoBi;>,  .  y 
thos.}  who  have  taken  unfair  aihrantage 
of  the  gei^roslty  .of  the  pubiic  may!  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  lias  afaaoi 
an  incliiiation  to  make  a  politi<:al  foot- 
bell  out  of  the  rellrf  programs.  It  has 
afforded  an  oppofrtunity  for  s  lot  of 
political  hangers-on  to  get  jobii  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpajrrs.  We  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  tremendous  over- 
head expense  ofj  advliiisterin ;  Ukse 
procrems.  Thoad  wbo  possess  30TOeaI 
influence  have  ini  many  instances  ob- 
tained appointments  for  memt>ers  of 
their  family,  relatives,  or  friends. 
less  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
tait.    Many  case,  workers  have 
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to    be    verttaMe    political 
In  moat  intsUnces.  the  caae 
have  been  eonaetentious.  but  tn  ti 

haie  allowed  political 
to  lofloeute  their  actions,  or  it 
that  of  their  stiperiors. 
In  many  tnataneea,  tbe  eHMers  could 
perform  the  duties  at  earn  wctteis  and 
fin  positkms  of  others  who  administer 
these  programs,  which  woulc  take  that 
many  off  the  relief  rolls  mimediately. 
Apparently  the  OUabeasa  Farm 
Bureau,  through  tts  Preatdent.  exiaessea 
its  betief  that  the  relief  roils  sboiild  be 
opened  for  public  inspection,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  determined  who.  if  any- 
one, is  on  these  rolls  improperly.  At 
the  same  tiaae.  Mr.  Taylor  w«rid  ta«ve 
the  law  protect  these  roQs  troM  aO  1m- 
proper  naes.  and  I  think  that  could  be 
done.  Openhig  the  roCs  for  public  tn- 
specti<»  may  not  be  the  best  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  evils  that  have 
developed  in  the  administration  of  the 
relief  programs,  but  it  cotainly  is  one 
that  challenges  the  best  thinkir^g  of 
which  we  are  capable.  Soooe  State  legis- 
latores  have  already  taken  action  in. 
this  direction,  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
wttneas  a  aaiutaiy  result  in  those  States. 
If  there  are  other  approaches,  they 
shookl  receive  the  careful  attention  of 
tbe  OoQgress.  and  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  program. 

The  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  presi- 
dent's letter  follows: 

Tsx  OaoaBOMA  Psbm  Bdsxsv. 
OfcteJkoms  Ctty.  September  7.  l9St. 
Bom.  Gsoaoa  flcawsas. 
Member  of  Con§reu, 

Homte  Oftee  Buildinf. 

arasMaaaoK.  o.  c. 

Mr   Dcaa    CoaesaBaaHair :    Recently 

eeived  from  a  Member  at  Congroas  a 

it  oa  roooona  wtay 

Pscmltj  Act  pcovldfls 

Me  saslstaaei 

In  iwf  fwU^  tbls  ( 
tentlon  Is  that  tf 
lie.  they  woold  be  aaed  by 
and  pomidaao  to  furtbor  thoar  owa 

any  raaooa  wby  tbe  Ooagreas  eooid  not  ta- 
sert  into  tbe  law  a  very  strtageat  penalty 
for  tbo  not  at  tbeao  roUs  by  anyoaet  Tbta 
penalty  JionkI  bo  aade  severe  enough  that 
R  woaM  Bot  be  vkteted. 

It  is  still  otn-  opinion  tbat  tbese  matters 
wtU  aerer  be  rlsonul  up  on  a  State  beats 
even  tbaagk  tko  State  has  full  autbortty  to 
aeeopt  or  reject  any  appUcant  for  aaslotanoo. 
Ilik  Is  a  national  mattsr  tnvotvUig  tto  a- 
pcndlture  of  Pedaral  fuads  and  sbould  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  reasons  stated  in  this  document  wUl 
stand  tbellght  at  day,  nor  («o  we  beUeve  tbat 
rolls  will  be  cleaned  up  of 
until  tbey  are  opened 
tottasllgMofday. 

W?  continue,  therefore,  to 
that  yon  lend  your  best  efforts  to 
Into  law  sucb  pcovlslaas  as  will  protect 
roUi  and  at  tbe  nmc  time  that  ttey  wtU  be 
open  for  public  Inspectioa. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  Is  a  sbaaio  and  diograoe  to  tbe  Stau  of 

■B  could  bo  carrlod  to 
otbar  Sfeataoof 
tbo  sototka  of  «a 
ta   tbls   saggasOod  ainnuach.     We   respect- 
fany  urge  tbat  yow  take  appropriate  acttao. 
<  Very  truly  yoon. 

I.  TsTuai. 


I   re- 


T^    Present    Opportnnity   of    i   Govern- 
meatai  Empioyed^ 


KXTENSION  O?  RE&fARKS 


or 


HON.  WAITER  M  MUfiMA 


vaau 


IK  THE  HOC^  OP 


riAIIVBB 


raeadoy.  September  25.  2951 

Mr.  MUMMA.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  other 
of  Congress  I  reoetwid  eonsid- 

from  the  classified  irivil -serv- 
ice employees  of  the  Government  in  re- 
lation to  their  increased  com;penaatkm. 
In  acknowladgteg  this  I  cocsidered  it 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  a 
closer  contact  with  these  empliTyees,  and 
in  turn  to  have  tbaas  feel  a 
phatic  tie-op  witb  the  protaii 
CongxcasBen  are  confronted    with    tn 

In  dDiag  this,  as  the  letter  shows.  I  en- 
deavor to  impteas  opon  their  minds  the 
result  on  our  ecouuij  of  thes<*  tranen- 
dous  appropriations  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  tbe  inevitable  taxes  that  olfl  faBaw. 
And  so  on  tiomigh  tbe  other  polBto  ef 
the  letter  as  a  readii^  will  sho-r. 

Tbese  cards  were  from  a  very  anafl 
percentage  cumpaied  to  the  ciua^Kr  of 
govemascntal  employees  in  my  district. 
I  felt  the  CoaoussioBAL  Rxanu)  would 
afford  a  greato-  number  of  them  an  op- 
of  gcCttag  a  coQpvBarional 
not  only  In  my  own  district 
bot  others  as  welL 

The  letter  is  as  foOoars: 


or  nn  Umumo  8rs 
Hocsa   or   Harasaairrai  i 
WtMngtOH.  D.  C.  Stpt^mhet   22,  1951. 

"Tbanl  you  for  yoar  card  ad- 
I  of  yoar  foottags  eoneorxiag  tbe  m- 
ftw  daMtflod  latad  govern- 
mental emplnyeas 

Prom  the  ncwapapva  and  radio  yoa  are 
aware  tbat  tbe  laglalatlon  in  wh:ch  yon  are 
lnt«e«ted  was  poased  by  tbe  House  aad  now 
wW    go    to    the    Senate-i 

in  tbo  itoopotnts  be- 
wm  be  ad]<astsd.  The 
blU  eostfeataad  a  retroactive  clause  wlileb  sets 
July  1.  IMl.  as  tbe  effective  dah!  of  tbe  In- 
gtoai.  Any  delay  In  gnal  aetlin  win  not 
be  ot  o*«anH«i  loas  to  yoo. 

Now.  may  I  say  a  few  words  to  yoo. 
Our  governmental  employees  cmnn-x  help 
but  be  aware  ot  tbe  terrtllc  apfvoprlattons 
to  activities  not  only  u  hoaas  but  tbrangb- 
out  tbe  wurtd.  Tbeao  faadi  all  (sobm  ant  of 
our  pockett>ooks  wbetlHV  dkoctly  or  indi- 
rectly. They  are  an  talfcttnnary.  ftrson- 
aUy.  I  am  for  keeping  tbem  at  sn  absolute 
BUnimum — national  safety  alone  being  con- 


Maybo  wo  can 
certod  action  to 
tf  ws 
ito  artllleial 

either  real  or  appaioat 
So^  sttaation«  wboa  otartod  go  Ute  focoot 
fires.  Ifercbandise  does  seem  to  be  in  good 
supply  Judging  from  sales  advertisementa 
and  sbop  window  dlsfdaya.  As  for  food,  meat 
aooaao  tbo  Moat  iinoiiaitj  and  vapradlecable. 

win  eaao  off. 

Avoiding  tnHattoB  sboold  be  oiir  constant 
effort.  Tou  as  a  governmental  es.iployae  ean 
belp.  Ton  are  tbe  one  wbo  alionM  be  a 
person  for  tbees  contrtbati>  >ns  to  ireal 
Md  odo  wants  to  roium  to  tbo 
of  tbo 


and   X4-eent  egg  day*,  but   tbere   has   been 
]M  siuliad  aonploee  oar  old  ideas 
of  bSBMty  la  tboiiikt.  wom. 
boale  and  at  hiKhest 
m  today.     la  oar  eeervday    lim    w« 
I  ongiwvor  to  strive  to   iceep   .America 
te  eOaad  Sna  agatnil  those  who  would 
y  Ote  things  we  bavo  bad  preserrwl  fcr 
to  paaa  oa  to  tTe  chiitlren  ca 

>  ot  tbm  Ocngresa  on  your 
be  Idaal  ta  your  every  wt&h. 
tt  baa  OMtte  a  good  over-all 
atcp.  and  I  obOBMoly  bope  tbat  thts  u  your 
feeltBg.  Win  yon  Uady  accept  my  few 
worda  oa  our  dDreat  sltaaticm  a»— not  a 
Iscturc  to  yxjo — bot  a  d«tre  for  you  as  a 
feDow  goiesauisntal  easplayoe  to  accept  lead- 
***hlp  ta  tbo  tbtaga  ttot  oason  sc  much  to 
as.  la  tbto  coaaoetlaa  we  asust  also  watcb 
oar  anpUcattoa  to  svoryday  dntioa  so  that 
tbooe  wbo  aro  ba^^iag  to  pay  oar  salaries  wiu 

do  a  good  Job  in  wbatevar  oio'  tasJt  m  gov. 
tmnkcntal  sei  — 
Tbank  yoa  agata  flwwHiaaa  to 


JTembi^  o#  OOM^resa. 


Pas  \ByoBe  Tboofbt  About  Slowmf 
Down  This  Spree? 


OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  urDHNA 

Dl  THS  IMJUB  or  REFRESE>TAI1VK3 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  IIARVTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoaa,  I  Include  the  fo...  w.ii^;  editorial 
from  the  Shelbyville  ilnd.)  News  few 
September  21.  1961: 

Sjlh   AMTotn   TaorcHT   Aeorr  Sixiwute 
Doww  This  Span'' 

la  «ito  of  tbo  fact  that,  accorduig  to 
tbemaelTes,  *e  aro 
dose  aatinrtoBy  to  a  sbortaga  o<  manpower. 
tbe  Peritaral  OovcsTuneat  to  birtng  more  and 
naore  ctvUian  empicyeas. 

Ttte  very  fact  tbat  w«  may  be  short  of 
workers  when  tbe  dtfense  program  uiu  its 
full  stnde  appears  to  have  inspired  a  num- 
ber ot  TTnttod  gkatas  bureau  heads  viih  a 
aeal  for  "stoc^dUng"  several  thousand  em- 
ployees every  woek.  The  last  total  we  saw 
was  3.488.500  dvlbaao  on  tbe  Federal  pay- 
roU  wttb  new  birtng  progressing  at  the  rata 
at  IJOO  per  day. 

And  It's  the  same  with  plans  for  dvtl 
works  projects,  some  ot  which  may  get  a 
face  lifting  to  make  tbem  appear  to  be  mlh- 
tary  projects.  It  seems  that  bureaucrats 
want  to  otaUgats  tbo  Government  for  more 
than  a  »«*"*«»  goilKs  to  build  "plants  and 
f^'l**^*""  for  war  psodacOksa  purposes." 
Tlda  In  spite  of  tbo  tact  tliat  private  indus- 
try declares  tbat  tt  Is  fWlIy  capable  of  han- 
dling much  more  ttea  present  var  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pay-a»-we-go 
♦■^r«»4ni  to  keep  the  national  debt  from 
swamping  tbo  oatlre  national  ecxtnomy 
would  lie  far  oaatw  If  the  btireaucrats  would 
ftt^rutnm  aBiii  osbooBai  tbat  smack  too  much 
at  sutlaMsm  Cor  tto  oppettte  of  s  maionty 

Wiyie  ■>«»*"''»»  nitnffr***^'^**'**  leaders  are 
damorlfig  for  more  controls  to  halt  splrallng 
tagatioa  the  Government  itself  Is  hiring  in 
too  saaag  mstancdl^wo  and  three  employees 


t^ 
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far  one-man  jobs  and,  at  the  •am*  tiriut, 
pricliu<  privstA  Indiutry  out  at  the  UUxtr 
oaarfcet  To  most  Americans.  thU  srirt  of 
thtn«  Just  almply  (lo«sn  t  make  good,  hard 
a*nae. 

But  of  oae  thing  we  may  be  sure.  ThU 
mertf -gu-TounC  won't  »top  until  the  Araer- 
Icaa  public  dcniatid*  U.  The  only  way  to 
ctemaiid  it  u  to  tell  Corigres*  throURh  our 
elected    Repre«ent«tlves    and    Senators 

A  gr««t  deal  has  been  and  Is  belii^  said  by 
national  leaders  regarding  the  necessity  tor 
making  the  country  strong  to  resist  the 
enemies  of  freedom.  We're  for  that,  and  we 
believe  practically  all  other  good  Americans 
are  for  that.  ujo.  But  we  can't  Increase  our 
strength  by  puttliig  more  people  on  the  Fed- 
eral puyrrUI  than  art-  ab«>lutiely  needed. 
One  man  for  one  Job  Is  enough. 


Kaow   Toor   Waterways 
Public 


-lafofiniBf    tli« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LocisUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  I  ARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricofo.  I  wish 
to  submit  an  arUcle  by  the  Marine  News. 
of  New  York.  N.  Y..  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post,  as 
follows: 

KWOW      TOITB      WaTTBW.^TS iKTOaMlNG      THE 

Pdblic 

We  are  certain  that  less  Is  known  about 
the  Federal  waterway  system  than  about 
any  other  great  asset  of  the  Nation  As  the 
outstanding  public.tlon  In  the  marine  field, 
with  more  t  han  1 1 .1 XX)  circulation  we  believe 
that  we  can  serve  no  more  useful  or  patriotic 
purpose  than  ketpiug  to  the  front  the  genu- 
ine necessity  ;ur  constantly  Improving  and 
extending  the  Nation's  waterways.  b<jth  in 
the  Interest  or  economical  transportation  and 
national  defense  Publicizing  our  waterways 
ca.ttnot  be  left  to  hoetlle.  selfish  interests. 
Unless  such  propaganda  and  misinforma- 
tion are  refuted  and  constructive  facts  made 
known  beneficial  waterway  development  will 
be  delflyed  and  existing  facilities  will  not  be 
used  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  The 
losa  will  fall  on  the  public.  It  Is  Incredible 
bow  little  Is  known,  even  among  many  well- 
informed,  about  the  benefits  that  come  to  the 
people  through  tiielr  waterways.  Picture  the 
helplessness  of  the  Nation  should  all  har- 
fesn  and  channels  vanish  overnight.  It 
would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  Industry,  and  commerce. 


Ckica^o  Tribase  Afain  Blasts  $19,019,- 
000  Haod-ont  to  Grandrnw,  Mo.,  Air- 
port 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPWESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  September  24.  19S1 

Mr  Q^OSS.     Mr  Speaker.  I  am  plnc- 
liDi;  in  tl^e  RscoRD  herewith  another  edi- 


torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune  pro-< 
testlne  the  $19  019,000  authorization  to 
the  cow-pasture  airport  at  Grandview, 
Mo.,  bailiwick  of  the  Truman  family  and 
political  insiders.  inciu<ling  the  late  Bam 
Penderga-st. 

I  have  protested  this  shoddy  dea"  from 
the  beginning,  and  will  continue  lo  pro- 
test it. 

This  is  the  second  editorial  on  thla 
subject  called  to  my  attention  in  tbe  ; 
Chica^'o  Tribune,  and  is  in  a<ldltIon  to 
the  many  editonals  from  Iowa  and  else- 
where that  I  in.serted  in  the  Rxcobd  Aug- 
ust 20  and  September  13. 

Please  notice  that  althousb  the  appro- 
priation for  the  $19,019,000  authoriza- 
tion ha^  not  yet  been  enacted,  the  boom 
is  already  under  way  for  the  benefit  of 
at  lea.st  one  machine  politician  with  an 
inside  track. 

The  editorial  from  the  Tribune  fol- 
lows: 

CASBUfc  Tm 

A  reader  aeiida  ua  a  brief  report  tram  tbm 

Kansas  City  Star  of  September  11.  stating 
"The  purchase  of  80  acres  of  land  Just  oot- 
Blde  the  city  limits  of  Orandview  for  tiM  ' 
development  of  a  bualiMH  Mctlon  and  tbm  ' 
construction  erf  345  i—ldenw  was  iHirlnaXl 
today  by  Knos  A.  Axtell.  lawyer,  who  reprw- 
sented  the  buyer  and  seller  In  tbe  trans- 
action." Tbe  purchaser  Is  listed  ••  Prank 
MorreU  Coiutructloa  Cc  oi  Scandale,  N.  T« 
and  Washington. 

The  story  notes  that  tbe  repotted  prlee  at 
•500  an  acre  represented  a  Charp  tnereaee  over ' 
prices  In  prevlouB  land  acqulsHtona. 

Orandvtew.  Ifo.,  Is  the  site  of  lir.  Truman's 
old  family  home.    The  family  farm  oC  IM 
acres  is  situated  there.     By  eoaoeSlUBg  lees ; 
than  coincidence,  Orandview  twraed  vp  •• ; 
the   site   for   a   ^IBJMDjaOO  military   airport 
In  the  $5,800,0004100  BlIltBry  coustiuetton' 
bill  approved  by  Congreee  recently.    It  was 
explained  that  this  was  an  Ideal  situation 
for  the  headquarters  of  the  central  air  de- 
fense force  and  Continental  Air  ConUBSDiL 

Axtell  Is  one  of  Truman's  political  ciOBlBi.' 
He  was  hand-picked  by  Truman  to  run  In  tbe 
crooked  Denuxratlc  primary  of  1946  when 
Trvunan  wanted  to  get  rid  of  OongT*asBian: 
Slaughter.  Axtell  owns  a  3ao-acre  rancli, 
across  from  the  airport  site  and  has  bought 
an  adcilUonal  IX  acres  in  Um  last  5  years. 
Hiti  purchase  for  the  Morrell  organization 
Indicates  that  a  vast  derelopment,  with  lazg» 
Increases  In  property  values,  is  under  way 
at  Grandview.  in  which  he  and  the  Trumans 
will  profit.  Axtell  has  already  started  to 
cash  in. 

The  Grandview  deal  Is  such  a  flagrant 
Instance  of  profiteering  on  the  strength  of 
the  Soviet  menace  trumpeted  by  Troman 
that  It  Is  hard  to  beUeve  that  anyone  could 
be  so  barefaced  about  corruption.  Nobody 
Is  likely  to  be  s\irprlsed  by  an  this.  For 
our  part,  we  called  the  turn  in  editorials  of 
August  14  and  25.  Once  you  catch  on  to 
the  methods  of  this  adminiatration.  sa  pretty 
nearly  everybody  lias,  you  no  longer  stand 
to  be  surprised.     They  are  ahameless. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB 

Monday.  Sevtember  24,  19S1 

Mr  BOLLING     Mr  Speaker,  the  edl-» 

tonal  from  the  Kansas  City  Times  ot 


September    19.    IKl. 
for  itself: 
A  WuxjD  PuA  Bbmbm  Mt  La 
la  oeftalB:  Ttas  worst 

by  Ooocrata. 
settled  on  tie 
o(  tkc  OMs.    That  am  be  done  ooiy 
wtio$sheartod  coo|ieratlon  d  the  key 
Coi«reaB. 
After  protonged  and  eoetly  delay  % 
IB  to  be  etorteH  by  a  Boom  at 
It  win  be  a  I 
barred.    Tet  wb 
will  mark  SB  eflecttve  start,   rrootlie] 
ship  of  OoBgrese  we  have  heard  far  too 
to  iDdleate  an  acttrw  tntarest.    Time  is  run- 
out  and    mo^   dday   sboold   no^   be 
to  HBOther  pM  w>iee  of  tbe 
latest  tip  OB  tbe 
ttoa^  ntprewritative 


to  start 

SBC^  had  given  him  in<kiiii- 
picte  figures.  TbTn  be  raised  a  preoc»- 
celved  objection  on  the  grounda  that  a4  aid 
program  would  stir  up  demanrte  on  other  past 
a  ptacwlsnt  fOr  th»  Patmrt. 
this  statement  only 
I  eaotlon.  We  hope  eo. 
It  would  show  critically  eetlous  tmfamnt^rlty 
the  Mdwaetem  derastatian  or  the  ^so- 
■Ad  progrsm.  1 

If  this  bad  beea  Just  aaother  flood.  BoV>dy 

hl>  mmm^it  the  PiwsHknt  was  talking  about 
a  terrlUe  disaster  'far  beyond  anything  this 
country  has  knoWii.  The  Red  Croaa  or  (fther 
prlTate  agenclee  hav«  tbe 
good  care  of  little 
have  beew  many  of  tkMB  in  tbe 
basin  wltbout  any  1 
here  la  a  devastatkm  — siirert  in  tbe  bu- 
llous of  dollars.,.  Os—parad  with  tbei  re- 
soureee  of  any  lal—ts  acaBstae  tbe  loasea  ara 
astronomical.  Thf  only  power  great  enfo^ 
to  exMhlon  the  ecrftomic  abock  and  giveoia- 
Is  tbe  federal  Oomnunent. 
m  ^eeks  to  Oi;mg»aai  It  la  apcnd- 
_  on  Mllfcwu  around  the  wcxld. 

It  Is  J«Bt  now  ■tarttng  tbe  secret  hearing 
for  a  great  part  (tf  the  United  States  that 
to  vital  to  the  agricultural  and  indti4trial 
ly  of  tbe  Nation. 

for  the  preeedent.  anyone  who  has 
read  tbe  sid  bill  should  know  thst 
It  eaiTtes  Its  own  answw  for  the  future. 
Part  at  tbe  propcked  a400j000.000  wouJtd  go 
Into  a  revoi^rlJBg  <|und  to  st&rt  Govern  aient 
undetwritlBc  of  pilyata  flood  Insiiranrwi 

We  have  even  heard  some  lyiesSnwn 

aay  that  tbe  program  would  maamlt]  tbe 
Oovemment  to  aid  on  losses  from  tvery 
tornado  or  hurricane.  We  would  think  any 
Member  of  Oongreae  'would  know  that  In- 
dividuals and  buslnesfw  are  already  pro- 
by  wind  lasuranee.  It  is  the  nctnaal 
of  fire  Insuranoe. 
80  tmt  tiMTS  to  no  gsnatsl  Insuranoe  pro- 
taettoB  sjBlnst  tbe  graatcat  haaard,  4hlcli 
to  a  flood.  The  risk  to  so  coooentrated  that 
jtrirrut  oompanteB  cant  offer  the 
at  practical  rates.  American  property 
tana  of  bUUasw  to  ^objected  to  thto 
iaoorance 

plan  simply  |.s  nix  isgs  lOov- 
iiiMleiwIillin  which  would  enable 
the  private  compantaa  to  offer  re— or  able 
flood-insurance  fates.  Otv«n  that  kind  of 
protection  the  Gofvemment  wouldn't  have  to 
tts^  with  futore  aid 
years  of  snaltar 
gram  could  be  expectisd  to  pay  Ms  own  'way. 
Bven  a  rare  cataetropbe  of  tbe  1961  scale 
dboold  not  put  tbe  great  a  harden  on  #  na- 
tional insuranoe  program. 

Until  tlM  Government  completes  Its  flood- 
protsetlon  apitmpm  throughout  the  co|intry 
tbara  to  mo  otiwr  practical  way.  It  cant 
move  the  large  sh*Te  of  the  American  clttoa 
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KXITCHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 


Mr.  Speaker,  saerilloe 
Is  dauoMltod.  ana  expected,  frooi  every 
adult  when  oar  country  finds  itself  at  war 
or  tlireatened  with  war.  But  I  thkik 
esei jwie  will  agree  mmereasary  aacrMke 
shoold  not  be  expected  from  the  ctiUdren. 
Yet  the  Tictorioas  war  effort  of  World 
War  n  unqaesdanaUy  took  a  toll  of  aac- 
ea\  tiiiklren  through 
school  ftodOttiaa.  And  in  these 
fevoiah  days  of  MMtat  19  the  Nation's 
defenses  against  the  threat  at  a  posBihte 
world  war  m.  new  threats  exist  to  the 
proper  functkming  of  our  schools  in  the 
countleaB  ***— *— '^nft^^  where  workers 
hare  had  to  mofc  fas  to  take  their  places 
on  the  assembly  lines  in  the  defense  in- 
dustries or  in  the  ranks  of  our  Armed 
PuitcA. 

In  these  eoBmunlties.  and  in  the  com- 
munities close  to  military  faastaJlatiODS. 
schools  oiKe  more  are  being  swaaped  by 
the  children  of  def^ise  workers  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  Planning  has  failed  and 
as  a  result,  here  in  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1951.  an  estimated  3.00MM 
Aildren  have  shockingly  bad  sdaooits;  tf 
any. 

Itae  ptight  of  these  dattdren  is  pre- 
setted with  dramatic  impact  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  current  Parents'  magaiine. 
Wxiltai  by  Stacy  Jones,  able  and  wen 
Infanned  Washington  writer,  it  is  en- 
titled 'Children  America  Porgot."  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  Ooofress  will  want 
to  read  it.  Under  permisskm  granted  by 
the  House.  I  am  includmg  it  in  the  Oon- 
GussioKAL  R£Cou.  fof  It  is  A  Vital  na- 
ttonal  problem  on  which  Cdocrass  will 
f  to  take  prompt  action.    Tbe  article 


(By  Stacy  Jones) 
If  you  were  Urtsg  today  with  your 
man  husband  nesr  the  Tinker  Air  Avoe 
In  Midwest  City.  Ofcla..  you  ml^t  be  hap- 
lessly anticipating  tbe  prospect  of  sending 
your  child  to  class  in  an  abaadoned  ooal  bin 
oome  the  beginning  of  tlito  school  year.  If 
htHhand  fted  were  statkmed  at  ths  Wrtght- 
Pattersoo  Ah  Riree  Base,  near  Daytoo.  Ohio, 
Fred.  Jr..  would  be  learning  his  multlplica- 
tlon  tables  in  a  once-abandoned  building, 
constructed  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  Preai- 
daat  of  the  Oaifead  Stataa.  In  winter,  in  this 
•at  aomas  courtesy  of  a  pot-bellied 
In  any  season  of  tbe  year  tbsre  is  no 
ptambtng  St  all.  Wbetbsr  It's  Jons  or  Jan- 
wsry,  each  time  a  dilM  wants  to  go  to  the 
toilet  be  has  to  cross  a  busy  highway  to 
get  there. 

If  yoQ  were  aiBtTtod  to  an  smbiiis  about 
to  go  to  work  la  ths  B-haaab  plant  of  the 


far 


Tha 
for. 
Today,  wtoh  the  1 
AKC  plaat  in  the  process  of  being  built.  It  to 
trtw  that 
awake     In  aB 
ticaOy 

ai  tadttttoa  to 
new  hordes  of 
dnoah  to  mantng 
a  eoBB 

wages  of  tbe  Atosato 
self  bare  lured 
diivcss  and 
old  board-of 
much  more  lucrative 
ABC  pays  %12  a  day  to 
wagsa.  prerinusty.  bad  been  about  M  a  day.) 
80  ncs&  fall.  Padxicah.  Ky.— hoaas  of  thto 
country's  newest  uranium  S3ft  piinit  may 
have  inadeQaats  scbooi  ataCs  aad  has*  to 


i-i  i^vpuniied.  to 

..■...':,- i.rtia.nc«  at 

lAs?  '."ar*  ot  the 

irir::.        Br».Ki«5i 

areas    w.ih 

'ie.    th* 

»5   the 

way.     Wbea  K 

an  army   cajxtp 

tfc-?  f'jddifaly 

XI.''  d'.sir'.ct  t 

IlltT-«      CJJM. 

UiutecJ  S*Ljite« 
"k  scbooi  a!5'.ricts 
tbe  Ooverament  could  be  aaaesised 
tt — brtag    mto    those    BMrney-evapped 
atOUnajMi  aasmaUy  in 

«Mad  that  tb*  Fed- 
pay  Ba  fair  share  in 
of  ths  new  aehooto  assdsd  la 

ths 

a 
of  tbs  sam  to  which  ttos  act's 
antitletf  ths 

If  tbe 

by  a  aapptaaHBlal  ai^prop-'^.a- 

la  ttn  way  of  school 

can    b*   acooaapUsbed.    by    ihe 

of  tbs  next  school  year. 

thto  to  tbe  Isgtotottn  case  history 

Law  aiS.  ths  aet  whiah  arostdeb  Fed- 


fbra- 

spoasttUlty  to  pay  tar  such  new  Tehiwto  la 
prcportlan  to  tbe  number  of  chiklrsn  tt 
f cross  OB  aay  given  district.  Tbe  approfMla- 
tl«a  of  Ht.WWjOOO  voasd  Itsr  thto  ysar  proved 
to   be  atoseklBgly  tBaflaaaasei.     Under   ih» 

have  been 


Many  of  tbi  sehoota  operate 
on  half  time,  with  two  ahlfts  of  students 

LackUy.  thto  crittoal  aute  of 
>atlan-wlda.    Atthoagh  thars  ars 

to  etoswhata.  It  to 
!  prlBBarily  to  Aassrlea'a  ( 
vamttos— SB 
p'anto  or  mllttary  posts  ars  ratng  rsacttvatad 
orespanded.   The  arrival  of 
tnoosandscf  I 
personnel  vlUi : 
ed  the  sdiool 

But  tha  appalBac  ■'^"ilHt  at  this  ehil- 
k's  crlste  are  a  msasias  of  tts  aattonal 
Blgbt  thto  mhttita.  at  Ibms  810.- 
•00  sntM  and  daughters  in  these  United 
Btatss  ate  without  sehot^.  They  are  being 
packed  in  with  the  2JM0.0O0  otber  pupito 
who.  ss  of  now.  eamprim  tha  total 
popolatloa  cf  all  ths  rtsfsiiaw  sffefti 
in  tbe  country.  Thto  meaas  that,  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  Fedsral  activity,  more  than 

children  dont  have 
They  are  children  America 
forgot  in  its  ruah  to  btilld  defmao  planta 
and  army  Installations  Nobody  knows  how 
many  more  mlHtons  will  be  drastically  af- 
fected as  the  natlan^  defenaR  activities  eon- 
tinos  thair  amstaaaaa  pavth. 

Who  to  tmpntwMim  for  tha  abameful  fall> 
uie  of  tha  saast  sdantlflcaUy  aad  culturally 
advanced  country  In  the  wortd  to  prorlda 
adc<iuat«ly  for  its  own  ehiidren's  educa- 
tion— and  so,  for  its  own  future?  Last  year, 
Congrsas  aOclaiiy  aooepted  the  responsi- 
bility. It  admitted  that  it  waant  fair  to 
ejqjMct  eommunlties  in  srhMi  hags  new  de- 
f  eaas  plants  were  being  bunt 


80  tha  oaawa  snaaa  tjaae  ot  aaucation 

hundred  aad  turty -eight  datensa-afiected 
dtotrteu  had  fttod  sppitcatmoa  tor  aid  on 
aaore  than  1.000  sehoot  hultding  projects,  la 
an.  thass  dtobrteu  asftad  lor  about  laoiUM.- 
000 -or  about  tHOJOcJOO  toss  than  the  Oaao.- 
to  whAeh  the  law  would  ecutie 
sort  of  thcas  crowded  oi^- 
trlcts  have  already  iKvrowed  aiid  taxed 
themselves  to  the  limit,  they  proposed  to 
spend,  anj^iaw.  about  tlOOjOQOjBDfl  01  their 
own  nsonay. 

From  thasa  flgarsa^  yoa  can  calculate  tbe 
pay-off.  The  Ottos  of  Maoatloa  is  over 
QIOOJOOjBOO  abort  of  fuads  which  have  been 
by  the  distressed  sdkool  distiicia. 
Thto  dspartment  is  required  to  allot  « bat- 
to  at  its  disposal  in  c^-der  of 
of  aeed.  la  practice.  It  work.s  ,  ut 
ao  that  tha  vary  worat  esses  fst  some 
ctol  aid  from  tbs  Oovanamaat.  hat  the  •  .f .  s 
get  nosie  at  aO.  One  haraased  eduv-iucu 
rStorisl  said.  I  (sal  like  a  (atbar  who  has  10 
barefoot  children,  and  only  enough  m.>nry 
for  1  prJrs  o*  sbosa." 

Actually,  here  to  how  thoas  pssalaui.  woe- 
fully  tnadsqaata  Hg.y».000  ars  balag  spent. 
Funds  were  set  aside  n>  meet  the  nsost  press- 

baaea  aad  •SJOO.OOt  want  for  tso^orary 
scbooi  hamttwgi,  chlcfty  at  ths  Bs  van  hah 
Etver  aad  Padueah  ABC  dewlupaaenta.  Thu 
toft  only  131,500,000  to  flU  taOO.000.000  worth 
of  Tiiqutats  from  MB  diatrtrts.  Out  of  this. 
tentative  alliiliiiMito  were  amde  to  75  caaes. 

The  PresldeBt  has  rceomaMnded  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  fiOSOOO.OOC:  But 
even  with  this,  the  United  States  Once  of 
Bdueatlan  wouM  rtlU  ba  abort  tiosoocooo 
of  irtkat  tbe  snhooto  asksd.  At  this  «rruing, 
tbe  fate  of  the  President's  recommendation 
to  unknown. 

Fortunately,  the  schools  fare  somewhat 
better  under  Public  Law  874,  which  ts  aimed 
not  at  school  constructkm.  but  at  school 
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trtAtntenance  «nd  operation  in  «left?n»*-«f- 
fected  arewi  Congreis  approprUifd  128,- 
6O0,0(X>  fwf  th«»e  m»tt«r«.  to  tie  divided  pro 
r»ta  More  than  \  Xi^O  ellKlblp  dlslrlrtJi  will 
get  abou:  threc-quarlers  nf  the  nv  liey  to 
wbkUti  Um  taw's  ronnuU  entlile*  th^m.  But 
thi»  <loMnt  aoive  tli«  problem  o(  how  to  op- 
s  school  tor  whos«  ex- 
failed  to  provide 

Around  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
where  echool  children  muat  croae  a 
bettrUy-trafleked  Ohio  State  highway  to  go 
to  ttM  prlTtca,  the  Ocnrernmcnt  not  only  re- 
nwred  taxable  property  from  the  roIU,  but 
tt  alao  left  a  school  bocul  lasue  staodlng 
•ffttnet  the  remaining  non-FMerftl  property. 
On  top  of  thu.  tax-exempt  Federal  houalng 
waa  constructed  In  town.  And  federally 
owned  plants  were  leased  to  private  com- 
panlee  which  were  also  exempted  from  tax- 
•ttoo. 

Tnere  la  yet  another  legal  loophope  which 
fouls  up  the  country*!  attempts  to  provide 
decent  education  for  Its  defense-affected 
children.  The  law  requires  that  a  school 
dlatrlct's  application  for  funds  be  based  on 
afcrage  dally  attendance  for  the  current 
year.  Obrlously  then,  a  town  like  Paducah. 
tMitoli  will  houaa  the  AEC's  new  uranium 
St8  plant,  can  only  helplessly  anticipate  the 
arrlTal  of  thousands  of  new  school  children 
in  time  for  next  torm.  It  cannot  requeet 
funds  for  children  who  wlU  be,  hut  are  not 
yet.  in  attendance  at  Its  tcboolB. 

As  tbe  mother  of  a  school -age  boy  or  girl 
and  tbe  wife  of  a  defense  worker  or  a  mili- 
tary man.  you  would  face  educational  set- 
upe  Just  as  shameful  as  the  onea  In  Pa- 
ducah and  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Base  at 
many,  many  smaller  camps  throughout  the 
country.  The  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  for 
instance.  Is  the  aole  buslneas^of  Bantoul.  lU. 
Next  year,  school  attendance  will  probably 
be  eight  ttiDM  as  large  as  It  was  In  1940. 
The  town  has  long  ago  cutgrown  Its  schools. 
Let's  say  yo\ir  husband  is  an  instructor 
In  the  weather  school  on  the  base.  You. 
your  husband,  and  your  i  wo  sons  rent  an 
apartment  with  two  bedrooms  in  a  converted 
private  garage  In  town.  You  hate  no  yard 
and  no  front  porch  to  cull  your  own.  sc  your 
boya  play  alter  school  In  vacant  lota. 

Rantouls  elementary  school  Is.  naturally, 
full  up  So  your  sons  travel  by  bus  to  tem- 
porary claasrooms  on  the  base.  These  claas- 
rooma  were  hastily  created  by  putting  up 
filmsy  partitions  in  the  hospital  wards. 
Each  room  might  hold  20  children  In  rea- 
sonable comfort.  But  there  are  35  kids  in 
Jimmy'8  room  and  45  In  Franks.  The  par- 
titions aren't  soundproof,  so  the  children  a.re 
Inevitably  distracted  by  what  goes  on  ne/t 
<toor.  There  is  practically  no  bUckboard 
space.  It's  unt>earably  hot  on  sunny  fall 
days. 

All  the  children  must  ..o  without  outdoor 
leoisa  and  piay  becaase  their  shouts  might 
disturb  the  convalescent  men  In  the  hosplt.il 
buildings  There  iii  no  gymnasium  or  audi- 
torium, and,  therefore,  no  physical  education 
or  visual-aids  program.  Because  the  kids 
hare  at.'  cafeteria  either,  your  boys  travel 
borne  again  for  lunch  But  since  they  are 
in  different  classes  they  come  and  go  at 
different  times.  So  you  prepare  breakfast 
and  lunch  for  them  separately  as  a  dally 
routine. 

Moreover,  you  have  been  Informed  that 
the  hosplial  ward  classro<^)ins  are  only  loans 
from  the  base.  In  case  of  an  epidemic,  they 
will  have  to  bo  reconverted  for  the  use  of 
patlenu  within  24  hours.  But.  epidemic  ur 
not,  the  Bchool  l>card  has  been  ou  uutice  that 
tt  will  have  to  return  the  rooms  to  the  base 
by  this  fall. 

Rantoul  and  21  other  IlUnols  school  dla- 
trlcu  which  pre  similarly  affected  a^jced  for 
Federal  aid  for  schools.     Rantoul  was  lucky.. 
The  town  received  more  ihau  Si. 000,000  for 
a  new  schuoL     But  Rantoul  turned' out  to 


be  on*  of  only  fotir  to  get  construction 
funds. 

On  the  PmaUkc  tomt,  with  Its  beary  eoo<f 
centration  at  naval  and  Atr  Paroe  tiasea, 
school  conditjops  In  defanea  ■0»eted  eom- 
mrmtttw  are  as  bad.  If  not  worse.  A  dis- 
tracted mother  in  Atomic  Ctty.  Xdaiio,  a 
hamlet  near  another  AEC  project,  wrote  re- 
cently to  President  Ttniman.  Am  told  him 
that  tbe  mothers  In  Atomic  City  had  to  drive 
theh-  children  96  miles  to  a  high  school,  M 
miles  to  a  grade  school,  and  33  to  a  junior 
high.  She  t>eg:ged  him,  In  the  name  of  the 
town,  for  a  local  school.  In  Rosrwell.  N.  Met^ 
the  dllapidatad  school  buU<?lng  ouuide 
Walker  Air  Foroa^Baaa  has  coal  stores  and 
outdoor  toilets. 

Detroit  is  aiwtlMr  good— or  more  accu- 
rately a  bad — tmaatfim  of  a  metropolitan  area 
which  has  never  rvcelved  from  its  tremen- 
dous growth  during  World  War  EI.  Within  10 
miles  ot  Detroit's  ctty  hall,  schools  exist 
where  wells  and  outside  privlea  are  used  in 
Ueu  of  toilet  facilities. 

It  is  Inevitable  that  these  Intolerable 
echool  conditions  will  permanently  scar  the 
children  who  are  suffering  from  them  now. 
Earl  James  McOrath,  United  Stetes  Ootnmls- 
sloner  of  Education,  puts  it  like  this :  "When 
a  child  becomes  6  years  old  and  Snds  no 
school  to  go  to,  there  is  no  way  we  can  re- 
pair the  damage  3  or  4  years  later.  America's 
children  cannot  be  put  into  educational  cold 
storage  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 

and  then  later  be  moved  Into  an  academic 
hothouse  for  forced  growtb." 

Well,  why  doesnt  Oongrees  appro{vlat« 
enough  money  to  meet  Its  own  tamola  for 
Federal  aid  to  schools  in  ilafwn  allied 
areas,  you  maj  well  ask?  What  happened 
to  that  other  $150,000,000  which  Congrcaa 
might  have  voted  for  school  constructlois 
this  year,  but  did  not?  The  answer  Is  otovl- 
ous.  Ironical,  and  It  could  be  fatal  to  the 
futin-e  of  this  country— unleaa  •vary  out- 
raged American  citizen  brings  tbe  tragic 
case  of  this  country's  forgotten  children  to 
the  attention  of  his  Ixome-dlstrtct  Congreas- 
man  at  once. 

In  the  vast  hurried  build-up  of  military 
installations,  atom-bomb  projects,  and  In- 
dtjstrlAl  plants  aU  over  the  country,  Congreaa 
has  short-changed  the  children  In  defeiMS 
commonltiea. 

Congress  has  apparently  not  yet  recognised 
that  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  history 
of  the  world  will  be  only  as  effective  In  se- 
curing: the  peace  as  the  minds  of  men  can 
make  it.  The  3,000.000  chUdren.  caught  now 
in  the  ctiltural  and  Intellectual  trap  of  de- 
fective scbooii,  are  the  men  and  women  of 
America's  tomorrow.  If  we  continue  to 
sacrifice  their  sdnoUng — tba  »ir»«*-iT^g  of  their 
minds— to  expediency,  we  may  well  be  sacri- 
ficing the  future  of  this  country. 

Write  or  wire  to  your  Congreaamaa  urging 
him  to  vote  the  appropriathar  aaoaHary  to 
meet  the  school  needs  of  tbeee  forgotten 
children. 


Happenings   in   Waskinfton 

KXTENSION  OP  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  .MARTIN 

or  PsmiSTi.vaNU 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STAIIB 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninaous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  App<?ndix  of  the  Record  Program  No. 
50  of  the  series  of  broadcasts  by  me  to 
the  people  of  Pemaylvajiia  entitled 
•Happenings  in  Washington."  This 
program  was  broadcast  on  September 
24.  1951 


There  t>etng  no  objectkm,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbc0ks. 
as  foDows: 

HsfTDnnaa  n  WaanMOTOM,  Paocaaig 
Ko.  50 

(By  United  Statee  Senator 

of  Pennsylvania) 

This  li  B>  listTur,  spcaklsf  to  yon 
the  Natlooli  Capital  and  bringing  yon 
other  dlscuasioti  of  happenings  in  Waahl^- 
ton 

Th4:re  are  several  matters  I  want  to  i 
with    you    toda}' — eome   of   tbe   tin««j« 
people  in  crfBclal  circles  here  in  ~~ 
are  taUdng  about. 

But  ffarst  I  want  to  ten  yoti  one 
tng  coadusion  I  Imwm  readied  af  ta 
for  iMMlf  S  mnatlis  on  tbe 
hare  encountered  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  am  a  membet  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Coounlttoo,  aad  the  job 
I  have  referred  to  waa  ttiat  o(  belpliigrto 
write  the  new  tax  miL 

When  tbe  oomattaee  had  •»*»»»»i1  its  wfork 
on  the  bill  I  waa  eonrlaead,  aoia  than  «Tcr 
that  If  we  are  to  arold  further  [tax 
that  will  reach  the  point  at  eba- 
flaeation — U  we  are  to  have  the  nattf^^^i 
eooBomy  from  mllapee  we.  moat  stop  Um 
high-epeed  Oovemoarent  qiendlag  that]  ia 
now  going  on.  ' 

I  can  see  no  tieape  ttam  national 
ruptey  If  wa  msh  haaiHrmg  taito  a 
pragrmm  ttomt  wm  eoaa  tlM  taipayuse  at 
glMjOOOjOOO.000  cacli  year  for  tlie  next 


Of  coucse,  yoo  ^  know  that  we  are  gc^ 
to  pay  more  tazea  not  yaar  and  for  sckna 
yean  to  come.  i 

To  meet  tbe  high  cost  of  his  -|«»'»iW-'g 
program.  PresldaBt  "ETuman  wantad  tha  fk^ 
UoDs  tax  bill  incraaasd  by  SlOjOOMOOioo. 

The  Botae  of  BaprawnUtlvea.  aftar  im^- 
siva  study  by  the  Ways  and  Means  CoauAlt- 
tee.  cut  the  President's  figure  down  i  to 
a7jaoo.coo.ooo. 

Then  the  Senate  Finance  niamiilHas  VHtt 
to  work.  J 

Tha  eeooomy-minded  DauociaUe  and  ■•- 
pubUcan  members  of  the  eoaamittee  wiere 
rtetoi  mined  to  cut  the  additional  tax  hill 
down  to  the  lowest  poaaihle  point,  consistent 
with  efficient  scrvlca  and  tha  needs  at  Ra- 
tional defense. 

Wa  cut  wherever  It  was  poaslhle.  tl7e 
stral^Meiiad  out  certain  inequltlaa  in  the 
exelsa  tana.  We  plugged  up  aooae  of  the 
loopholaa  to  eliminate  opportunities  for  fax 
araaliBi. 

And  the  net  result  was  a  revised  tax 
which  again  reduced  the  President's 
for  •lO.OOO.OOO^XX)  to  waAsr  i8.000j000.000. 

In    my    opinion,    that    Is    the    maxini 
amount  that  can  be  piled  up  on  top  of 
high  taxes  we  are  now  paying. 

I  beUays  tt  la  ah  amount  suSdent  to  < 
ate  the  FMaral  Oovcmment  and  leave  a  i 
surplus  at  the  end  oT  the  current  Aseal 
If  we  apply  sound  common  sense  to  ~ 
Bant  ipendlng. 

haaldeut  Truman  does  not  agree  with  - 
condaslon.     He  bclievaa  that  we  should  . 
craaaa  tax  sataa  aQ  aloog  the  ^r^  and 
ll^t  on  spending.  l)ecaose.  as  he  said 
ether  day,  "the  United  Statca  Is  now  at 
poak  of  Its  pncpcritjr 

That  waa  tha  thama  of  his  ^psch  at 
facent  comcistane  laying  of  tha  new  Gane^ 
Accounting  Ofllea  Bulldtng. 

In  that  q>aach  he  said,  in  effect: 

*^e've  got  plenty  of  money — more 


tarai 


Ipayinc  high  taaaa  and  high 

thing   we    buy.    Oofanum 

nothing  to  be  trifbtaMd  about.    Wfa' 

afford  it.  and.  therefor*,  we  can  keep 

on  taring  and  spending  more  *»*«l 

We  can  all  recall  wttaa  the 
-  ^'-erent  story  to  taU.    We 
u  waniinji  that  tha 
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SBjoy.    H 

to  tlghtes  Ma  belt  and  do  wtth- 

to  ordar  to  help  build  the  Katkm'B 


oatk»k 

In  his  spaedi  at  the  OcBeral  Ac- 
Building. 

many   of   you   read   that 


you 


It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
bacauae  Itt  main  pmpaae  was  to  ] 
who  see  grave  danger  to 
ovcfuaasBt  ipcBdhig  Is 
Tbe   PiesMsut  e 
place  to  make  such  a  taBc    In  eaas 
are  n^f—**"*^  with  iu  fuiitttiju.  tha 
eral  Aochunttng  Oflee  andtta  tha 
of  the  varteuB  eueuUva 

Its  new  ottoe  bnOdtng.  ooe  of  the 
In   tbe  wcrM.  wm 

what  that 
grown  so  Mg  and  Gov- 
Is  so  ■■ramiiUB  that  it 
Just  to  ptuslds  oAse  space 
for  tbe   ISjOQO  psopis   nisJsd  to  audit  tbe 

M  tto  eonmoM  kylBg  oc  this  tw- 


the  cotmtry  sound,  sorrcnt,  and  waB 
aged. 

Thoae  ^lo  do  not  agree  with  him 
claim  there  Is 
his  artmtnistrataoa. 
Just  temng    and  I  quota  his  exact 
-a  pmdk  of  Has.* 

I  woodcr  bow  maay  of  yon  bcliesc 
a    budget    of   aiOjnOjOMjOOe    that    a 
careful  and 

to  save  five  or  atz  bUUou?    Do 
that  thoae  who  try  to  save  the 


The 

m 

OB  Qia  tax  bOI.  we 

of    the    Ttcasnry    Department    sitting    tn 

with  ua. 

In  every  instance,  no  — **—  what  Issus 
WM  brton  1HC  the  Hiuauij  spokMBB  re- 
Car  tha  bsnaflt  of  tha  Oar- 
h«  taxpayer,  ftoally  I 
1  tt  no  laager.  I  told  one  ueaaury 
*^  am  tired  of  yoa  givtng  the 
It  tbe  bemnt  of  every  donht.  Ton 
forfrt  the  people  are  your  empivrers.  Tou^ 
aotttebmHB:  ttM peopla an tlit I 

at  Iceas  ao^w  diwiMa  In  fawar  oT  yoar  < 

saaitaB.  hut  I  eoidd  not 
myself  any  kmgcr.   This  atutwis  en  the  part 
of  tha 


They  are  also  talktng  tn  Wmttt0or.  about 
Ifr.  Truman's  political  ipssct  Iu  San  Pran- 
ev*  of  the  asaembiy  which 
Oouferecce 
aB  ths  isattima  of  the  world  were 
tor  the  sSgaaaK  of  tbe  peacr  treaty. 

I>eiric>crmis 
'  as  a  team. 
SXAXa 
a 

tbe 

of   tb*  worM  aaea   to 

of   peace 

to  m)ect  |iartlaB»  potttka  IMo  the 

MX  a  lUTf*  aMOdhg  of  Demo- 

a  tti^>aKanhHt    siump 

P»rty. 
tbe   If 

party  a  atagau  for  the 


you 
tax- 


pushed  higher  and  higher. 

But  this  ha^pw  ctalt  vffl 
ta 

dearly 


Fartictpslin  9i  Edacatort  m  Govenment 


Ifow,  let's  go  briefly  taito 
Mr.  Tnnnan  sakL    Tkh  one  thing  ha  aald 
this — and  I  qtxrte  him  directly: 

'A  man  wm  go  Into  a  n^iht  di*  aad 
throw  away  040  or  MO  and  tblMc  mUhlng  «( 
It.  But  let  hlBB  gat  a  tax  Mil  for  CM  and 
hear  him  aczeaM." 

Mr.  Tnonan  must  be  a  little  mlmd  tip. 

In  thla  day  of  the  great  bcreaueracy  al- 
moct  no  one  wlw  files  an  Inconw  tax  return 
pays  aa  little  as  gW.  Bvcr 
for  a  unng.  even  tha  young  farm 
young  oAca  dsk.  tte  hrt^ar  In  a  tMtory. 
an  pay  Uggw  direct  teeoma  tiaH  thna  t>0. 
That,  of  couia*.  la  cmly  a  part  of  what  they 
pay.  nwi  jia>e  pays  a  lot  more  tban  $30  a 
year  m  the  exdae  taxes  we  know  about — on 


□r 


and  a  tang  Bst  of 
Ob  top  of  tnat  eviyos>e  paya  a  lot 
than  S30  a  year  osi  sun  anotha 
tla»— tha  hlddaa  taam  whkh.  for 
lean  famlllaa  ran  mto  hundreds  of  doQata 
eh  year. 

Ifr.  Ttuman  liiiiaa  about  thaae  taxaa.  of 
iOl  of  them 

away"  tSO  m  a  aJ^ft  ctuh  and 
a  gM  tax  MB.  ha  trtas  to  anke 

paya  a  loi  mote  thaa  that  under 
hto  adayinlstratlaa. 
He  dldnt  ntentloB  that  the 

lamgaaaUib ^ 

u   of 


of 
Its  to  MJM.     Mw  ttos 

It.  tt  Is  SIOJUO.    In  the  case  of 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  SM.- 

to  knock 
But.  anfortoaaaelj. 

Ttoa. 

aagis  of  that. 

at  people  wbo.  he  says. 

tbejr  arc  given  a  $30  tax  tam. 

$SO.S00  to  spend  as  be 

viiMMt  awwmitmg  to 

lata 
M  Of 


people,  who  feel  the  |iinih  of 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisccNSZJ* 
(ATE  OF  THE   trVITKD   STAT1S 

h  Seftemiber  25.  1551 

Mr.  WnJY.  Ifer.  ftggident.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  atntOMnt  •ai\  attached  ar- 
tidfH  rtiatlve  to  tbe  tramiriiff  up  *of  the 

nBy  of  Ibn  TMVMnft^  of  Wisconsin  m 
the  senrice  kA  the  public  and  related 
mntten.  I  ask  nminiimnns  consent  that 
ttie  text  at  thla  ilaletfiit  and  tbe  ar- 
ticlM  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcx». 

There  betes  V*  tkiftUtm,  the  state- 
ment aad  aithJea  tvere  ordered  to   be 

printed  in  the  Racco.  ns  follows: 

Govxkmcxarr  ana  UHimsrrr  Txamwozjc 

itai  procedure. 

fields 
a  modtf  fm  the  rest  of 


Bcnt  »X  Madlaon  has  drawn  iipoo  the  tal- 
ented facutty  of  tha  University  of  Wtscoosio, 
located  to  that  capttal  city. 

Jpsusal   advaatacBS  of  nslversltf 
paitkipaMng  actively  tn  i^vcra- 

geu  tha 
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bec«flt  of  Invaluable.  pr«cttc«l  day-to-day 
experience  with  Ici^ulaljve  and  execu*.lv« 
briuQcta  affair* —experience  which  can  there- 
alter  be  cotrununicated  to  the  student  body 
upon  the  return  of  the  faculty  to  their  reffu- 
iar  teaching  asRlg;imeni8  On  the  other 
haod.  the  State  govprnmeiit  geta  th*  bene- 
fit Of  tLe  keen  auuds.'  the  broa^  mvellectual 
teakgrotuida  of  the  university  faculty. 

W«  all  recognize  that  U  !•  poaitble.  of 
Murat.  for  the  wrong  type  of  uclvenlty 
prcifeaaon  to  b«  chosen  lor  some  govarn- 
■Mfttal  poat.  on  Federal.  State,  or  local  l«TaL. 
oi  tu.  no  doubt,  la  familiar  with  aofna 
Wherein  an  IniUTldual  suited  to  aca- 
4mtio  life  but  lacking  practical  Judgwnt 
fldipt  do  very  poorly  in  a  govemuMntal 
poet.  The  same  thing  could,  of  course,  hap- 
pen In  the  caae  of  individuals  selected  from 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  However,  I  should 
like  to  p(^t  out  that  In  the  experience  of 
our  Wlacooaln  State  government  ftt  Madl« 
Bwnj  of  Ua  unlveralty  personnel  «elec« 
have  proven  exceptionally  fine. 
I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Serutte  because  we  have  seen  a  considerable 
amount  of  publicity  about  the  wrong  typ« 
of  Government  appointments.  And  so  I 
should  like  to  mention  this  pattern  of  sound 
types  of  selection.  I  feel  thia  advisable  la 
all  fairness  to  our  mstltutlons  of  higher 
learning  and  their  faculties  throughout  iha 
land. 

We  recognize,  too.  that  university  faculttaa 
often  represent  n.vauy  different  stxadea  of  po- 
Uticai  eptnlon.  Provided  that  such  shadea 
are  ail  within  the  American  framework  at 
devotion  to  the  frfe  enterprise  systoa  ftnd 
OMi  constitutional  Republic,  there  certainly 
could  be  Uttle  objection  to  drawing  upon 
the  great  pool  of  skill  available  in  the  Na- 
tion's  universities. 

What  brought  this  subject  to  mind  was  an 
article  by  Mr.  John  Wj-ngaard  In  his  popu- 
lar Under  the  Capitol  Dome  column  as  print- 
ed in  numerous  Wisconsin  newspap)«r9  on 
Friday.  September  21.  That  article  la  ap' 
pended   hereto. 

I  have  aiao  an  llUimlnating  article  from 
the  July  1951  lasue  of  the  famrd  educational 
publication  Issued  by  the  Bruce  Publishing 
Co.,  the  American  School  Board  Journal. 
Tbta  article  is  entitled  "SHxperts  in  Public 
Sewrtce."  It  was  written  as  a  guert  editorial 
by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fltzpatrlck.  the  distin- 
guiaiievl  president  of  Mount  Mary  College,  of 
M;iw.\uJcee. 

Dr.  Fltspatrlok  has  presented  very  clearly 
and  concisely  a  statement  on  what  conatt- 
tut*5  an  expert  In  public  serrice.  He  has 
written  It  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  local  schools  and  boards  of  education,  but 
I  believe  that  the  general  prlnclplaa  which 
tie  bas  atresaad  are  applicable  In  many  oClier 
iuvuatlons;  and  the;  help  shed  light  on  exact* 
If  how  experts  should  te  used. 

One  Individual  once  stated  that  experts 
should  be  put  on  tap.  rather  than  on  top. 
which  Implies  that  when  utlllx:ed  Intelli- 
Eently  where  their  talents  are  best  suited,  ex- 
perts can  perform  on  an  invaluable  basis, 
but  If  misuseti  in  scant  unmitablQ  poeltlon, 
particularly  m  top  level  spot*,  tbey  can  do 
considerable  barm. 

Dr.  Pltxpatrlci's  excellent  article,  there- 
tore,  appears  following  Mr.  Wyngaard'S  col- 
umn. 

(FVom  the  JanesvUle  Dally  Oaaatftt  of  8ep> 
temlser  21.   19511 

UNDCa    THZ   OrtTOL   DOMB 

(By  John  Wyngaard) 
rrATCHOTjsE  am  trNrvxasrrr  t«am  vr.  aovan- 
TAci  uxnvkL 
Madison  — The  trjinsfuslon  of  University  ot* 
Wiaconain  minds  and  men  Into  the  opera- 
tions ol  the  State  povernment.  a  mile  up  tho 
*t)«et,  ts  an  aspect  of  statehouse  affairs  tlut 
has  had  Utile  recognition. 


More  and  more  frequently  today  m 
latlve  commlttM  that  (acea  a  dlAcvlt  or 
complex  job  of  reacarch  will  think  of  tha 
university's  staff,  liort  than  likely 
idant  S.  B.  Vnd  will  ggt  a  call  from  tha 
mtttaa  tbtOxnam  aaldag  for  tba  loaa  ot 
apacUUat.  or  for  lunaatlosM  about  a 
who  could  help,  which  to  Cr.  Pred  la  tanta- 
mount to  a  request  for  one  ot  his  faculty 
members. 

KxampUt 

Last  winter  a  leglalaUvc  standing  coiB- 
mtttea  charged  wtth  analyzing  pension  Ulla 
realized  It  couldn't  keep  tip  with  the  flaw  of 
those  measures  wtth  its  *«tttnj  staff..  It 
got  a  University  of  Wliwnslu  mathema- 
tician. 

The  other  day  Senator  Robert  P.  Bobinaoo. 
chairman  of  that  committee,  putoUdj  teett- 
fled  about  the  value  of  PraCMior  Larsoo's 
work. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  new  judicial  council 
was  looking  for  a  competent  man  to  hanrtle 
Ita  oOoft.  Dean  Rundell  of  the  law  school, 
swHPWtert  Prof.  Jack  DeWitt.  of  hla  faculty, 
and  DeWitt  now  Is  secretary  of  the  council. 
Several  years  ago  Oovemor  Rennebohm 
wanted  a  good  man  to  revive  the  executive 
ofllce  reeearch  bvireau.  One  of  his  other 
staffers  had  Just  completed  study  under  Pmt. 
W.  H.  Young.  Of  the  untversity  political  aci- 
ence  departxnent.  and  recommended  him. 
Bennelbohm  consulted  Pred.  and  downtown 
came  Mr.  Young  to  become  one  of  the  key 
figures  of  the  executive  establishment. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Knight,  of  the  university's 
commerce  faculty  attained  the  rcaearcii 
work  In  taxation  for  the  legislative  council 
last  year,  and  with  hia  unlvexslty  students 
and  graduate  aaslstaata,  expects  to  contlnoe 
on  the^ob  this  year.  Praf.  Harold  M.  Orovea, 
university  economist,  is  a  member  of  the 
adviaory  coounlttee  guiding  that  investlga- 

UOTl. 

The  meaning 

There  are  many  otlier  examples.  tndlcat> 
ing  that  the  capttol  and  the  campus  are 
growing  to  xmderstand  each  other  better 
and  pocding  their  energies  for  the  common 
good.  Prof.  M.  G.  Toepel  of  the  unventty 
came  downtown  to  head  the  lagtslatlvs  li- 
brary last  year.  Profeaeora  ralmrtniiii  and 
Wltte  of  the  school  have  worked  with  legia- 
latlve  committees  on  labor  legislation.  Last 
y«ar  Prof.  Scott  Cutllp  of  the  school  of  Jovr- 
nallanft.  looked  over  the  State's  public  Infers 
matton  servloas.  at  the  request  of  the  execu- 
tive oOce. 

The  advantages  are  motuaL 

(Prom  the  American  School  Board  Journal 
of  July  19511 

■bp^tts  m  PuBuc  amvacB 
(By  Sdwmrd  A.  FitiqMitrlek) 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  all  around  us 
that  we  do  not  undentand  the  function 
of  the  expert  in  a  democracy.  Tnis  la  par- 
ticularly true  a£  men  presumably  expert  are 
appointed  to  public  office.  What  status 
shotild  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  experts 
have  in  public  life? 

Txx  paoBi.xK  or  thx  moivxxrbt 
l^t  UB  remove  first  the  problem  of  the 
untrained,  uninformed,  or  stupid  person 
elected  or  appointed  to  a  position  of  au- 
thority. There  is  a  too  isady  assumption 
aaade  by  the  public  as  w«U  as  pubUo  otBears 
that  tiectton  by  the  f  sspul"  or  appoint- 
■wnt  t>y  a  board  IninMWltat^  eoof ers  on 
such  a  person  all  the  >-nowledg«.  skill,  and 
In^ht  necessary  for  the  Job.  and  to  issue 
auttMXitatlve  pronunciamentoa  tram,  the 
"chair."  Thla  te  true  of  eapsstBtaudenta  9€ 
sffhof>io.  ot  hesMis  ot  raUgloaa  eocasMiBMiasw 
and  notoriously  of  the  military  foreaa.  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  practice  has  but  to  be 
deecrlbed  to  be  per«elved — but  there  is  no 


lite  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
tnued  in  the  forssssahir  futur*. 


WHAT  »  MM 


I  Mow  let  us  take  tue  ease  of  the  "^expert 
4*t  us  esdude  the  psetidoexpert.  the 
voK.-  the  owi  who  Jut  fcwto  wise,  ■ 

of  ttte  speetsa.  By  ttw  sb  ' 
the  psBBOD  Kiciusliited  If ' 
tratnliig  and  s^pcrteiieB  wtth  a 
tfle  field — too  often  not  very 
aows  the  methods  at  rseeai  ch  of  the 
ts  hlstary.  and  ia  siirFWlnleil  wtth  tta 
atlon.  He  lias  dosie  aoBse  work  faOowta^ 
•ref  ully  tested  technlqaas  which  his  IM  ■ 
9W  workazB  tn  the  fld4  hart  txcn  aMa  t  > 
^ertfy  or  aeeept  aa  probahlc.  The  ana  or 
to  in  the  field  at  huuwleilgi.  li 
flirid  of  buihan  relations  there  may 
■km  in  handling  p'ople.  but  K  to  llfcel; 
o  be  the  result  of  trlal-and-error  or 
ive  ratlier  than,  in  any  genuine 
dcntlflc.  Thto  to  particularly  true  in 
leld  of  srhOTTj  admtnlstratloKi. 
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LDtrrxB  caaaacTsa  or  xsnarw 

It  should  be  BOtad  that  aqprrtnasa  to  ofte^ 
tery  limited  in  charaelar,  and  hi  the 
^   school    adminlstratlan  the   varletlea 
and  sklUs  caBed  Into  play 
Oaedaaatcr  to  that  the 
be  deluded  teto 
iBttiefleldaffeli 
have  the 
field  ot  hie 

to  one  tbiBg  but  Its  appilcatlOB  to 
Icular  situation  may  be  aa  Milkrtf  dt4> 

erent  problem. 

or  SDOcaxmsr 


If  we  dedicate  to  tt 
wtth  the  bold- 


Xayoe 

1.  hi  m^  aad  hi  aur  fHaadi.  devoted 

to  demoi 

Eracy.  nspsrt  for  the  tedKiMai  and 

theotba 

r  Maato  of  aeettm  etvOlaattntt.  there 

to  a  dasv 

>-«aaaad  arcs  tor  pr»r*      Thto  desire 

Sorpeaci 

t  to  awe  of  the  m^lor  laaaosM  ier  the 

Itathhi 

ilaatte  ^fVsaay  OfepBlBBttasc  It  toawa 

of  the  an 

iMMOBinrwstHe.   We  have  lolned  to 

psthsrsa 

that  aa  V 

m  gnm  sSeadDf  eCasavcr.  the  threats 

to  peace 

win  biti'Jis  progteestvaly  weaker. 

Our  wm  for  peace,  sopported  hy  our  Jotokt  ra- 

btUty  for  refnrts.  hut  if  they  arc  readily  ae> 

__^  cepted  they  baco^  "SBy"  poiictoa     Then  to 

There  to  a  f alae  asaomptkiB  that  aB  pr»-  |^  t«rt.  a  nt  Aa^w  t^t  the  tltlr  of  espert 

posata  to   a  dty  school   board  cr   a   StMe  ^  uk^r  to  be  MBoaad  moat  Hatairtly  by 

board    oC   edacattoB   eboold    be   carrtod    by  ^^  itmti  qiMUBed  sa  a  drtswae  ■HCtoaotom, 

<<  5^  saA  tiM  ratf  sspert  to  IffMy  to  be  marked  by 

IvostDstf  to^riBtv  stresMth.  and 
I  ten 


r 


Wow  let  OS  take  the  _ 

the  school  adminlMrator  and  hto  boani  it 


IsgaBy  and  psaetleaUy  raaU  wtth  the 
as  to  poiley.  No  matter  how  espert  the 
Superintendent  thinks  he  to  cr  what  a4- 
Ihortty  he  thtnJts  ha  haiw  ttaa  ftaal 
t>n  all  queathna  af  antbortlf 
iKiard.  The  obUgatlen  of  the  eoert  la  ti 
every  case  to  caaTlnoe  tbe 
|soard.  and  the  people  be  isprsaesita.  aa  t^ 
wisdom  of  a  propoaed  pc^Uey.  Until  he 
done  this,  he  has  no  right  to  act  ^a 
irtian  poUcias  an 
to  wsperted  to 


.  ,«.,  Bkely  vote  la  _.       ^^ ,^    »  . 

a  poiJey  to  not  adopted      Affdrest    By   rrac 

Gaspcri    Before    tW 


Aldit    4t 
Press 


OP  REMAiULS 

or 

HON.  ARTHl'R  V.  WATKINS 


D 


CMilI>  STATIS 
25.  lf$l 
Mr.    WATKIRB.    Mr.    President.,  the 


vrasT  a  sxai. 

UK  US  look  at  the 

It  of  the  eipfft.  ir  be  W  a 
he  will  take  care  to  collect  all 
formstion    arallable.    he    wU    teat    tt 
tency  and  for   1 1  myia  I  tveness.     He 
ite  hto   proposato   of   poUcy   on   the 


Piaa    Mtntotrr.    at    Italy. 

QaspcTi.  ildiPBBd  a  very  able 
taldac  Into  aceovat  many  ttcne  which  my      Xo^  to  tiK  HihtTffWl  Press  Ctob  at  B 
^psrt  hMmtodne  shows  me  ■■«  he  te-      ^--^^y    BiHbaaB.    He     DOiDted     up 


of  his  facta  and  tn  the  light  of 
ence.    His  eoDeagnes  win  also  rvvlei 
as  advocattto  dlaboIL    He  and  they 
be    able   to   see   ntore   objeettoiis  and 
holes  than  any  achool  board 
find  or  conjure  up.     The 
^allze  that  rarely  Is  any 
pr   shut   matter   in   ttie  world   of 
nature  with  Its  hMthrtdoal  dlSasreaca 

Be  will  know.  too.  to  what  extent    %  gtrt^ 
Milcy  propoeal   to  a  calculated  rhk.   ai^ 

le  win  knew  the  oaiditions. 


a  aoaas  to 

Thto  to  ttM  pceparatlOB 
•will  gl\e  to  hto  proMeasa 
^psrlBtendents  wOI  hhtf,  wtB  lobiiy 
a  f^vw  saembers  tn  advaace.  have  ti 
or  parenta  aee  board  maaahers  on  a 
bosial  baato,  need  not  dHala  usi  but  to  nc 

Sateadsnt  goee  before  a  board  aftor 
^nvparatkm.  putting  hto  eards  oa  th>  tablt. 
he  must  not  acsumo  that  the  board  wp. 


act 


the  ■opetlatendBBt 


franJdy 

a>tbe_  ^ 

tkat  Premier  Qasi>«i's  address  be 
B  ttae  Raooaa.  together  with  a 


oidUMi  to  be  prtnlcd 
.  asfoOowt: 


I  shall 
problem  haa 
way 

ao  stone 

of  Mvtzix   of   our 

people   for 

I  Its  availabtiiti 

3n  frtjm   Italy 

'aaly  a  benefit  for 

fi-tenda-      Through   a 

vem.ec.t  of  persons  we 

by  the  tnterblendlrig 

ir  wavs   cf  living  and 

:  mJUe  it  asore  poaii&ie  to 

eve  cur  great  cocoaaoai 


il 


* 

X 

u 


f 


% 
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«Jmfl  of  fwiri*,  fT»'e<1nm  ar.d  aaewltgr  for  our 
cbtidrcn    and    our   cnudren  ■  cMMmn. 

Monovrr.  ■uipttu  manpower  In  oo«  of  tb« 
Atisattc  Treaty  oountrlM  can  b*  t«m«ct  to 
thp  benefit  of  tiM  ffmiK'n  effort. 

Tbe  p«V«e  a(  tlw  Oatlaa  m/Ktm 
productng  for  ^tttom  at  ■■. 
rat*  aad  nra  eapaMllBf  tbetr  plan  to 

the  p«opl«  of  ItAly  and  tbe  papplaa  of  tba 
other  Atlaatie  Iteaty  countrlec  oould  also 
prodtiea  mora,  wherever  tbere  U  avaiiiible 
plant  and  manpoww.  On  a  practical  and 
••l<»ctlve  baaia.  «•  eaa  aluura  ttae  task  wttb 
you. 

Tba  real  problem  U  not  military  or  oco- 
JMMtfe  Aid  iSar  Italy  and  tbe  other  Atlaatic 
'fmet  aniiiifrlM  Tha  real  problem  la  bovr  do 
we  mobitlae  our  raaourcea  for  our  oonuDOO 
Coala  In  aa  abort  a  time  aa  poaaible?  By.  for 
•sample,  uttltelng  labor  and  plant  in  Italy, 
for  tbe  production,  aay.  of  prccUlon  bearlAga 
for  military  aircraft  and  vehlclits.  eleetnmle 
Itema  for  radar,  oil  for  military  aircraft  and 
▼eblclea.  rather  tU«A  building  new  pltinta 
iMre,  would  we  not  get  tbe  (ooda  aocner'* 

There  U  alao  tbe  moral  aapect  of  the  pi-ob- 
Itm.  I  mean  that  ttarTlng  or  discontented 
•  p»op>e  caiutot  produce  properly,  they  c«a- 
iMOt  ba  atitmf  aa  a  dafanaa  force,  or  canntJt 
effectively  raalst  the  lure  of  the  extremtsta. 
M/oiy  of  tbe  people  in  our  country  who  voted 
<jMMaimlat  are  not  followers  at  Marx  and 
!LnUn.  They  are  almply  people  who  do  not 
have  enough  to  eat  or  people  who  do  not  feel 
•acur*  about  work  and  their  standard  of  life. 
^fkaaa  condttlona  must  not  be  aaade  worse. 
but  must  be  Improved  in  the  Interest  of  our 
Mcurlty. 

TlM  desire  of  the  Italian  people  to  ron- 
trlbute  to  the  fullest  extent  poesible  to  tie 
speedy  mobilization  of  tlie  defense  of  tbe 
Atlantic  community  cannot,  however,  be 
fully  exi^loitcd  until  ceruin  moral  req\Jlre- 
menu  aie  fulflUed.  I  refer  to  the  ciaJacs 
of  our  pMtce  treaty,  awkward  and  obeclete 
Bhacklea  on  the  dignity  of  a  democratic 
cation. 

Tha  aaine  can  be  said  of  luiy'i  admission 
to  tba  United  Nations. 

Wa  are  trying  to  make  a  clean  slate  of  this 
bitter  Inheritance  of  the  past,  ao  that  we 
can  build  for  the  future  and  work  with  .x>n- 
fidence  and  detarmlnaUon.  In  this  spirit  we 
hope  that  the  Trleata  question  wUl  fliid  a 
•olution  aoeonUng  to  principles  of  jiijtice 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  assuranoe  whlcli  we 
have  repeatedly  received. 

!  have  uied  t<,>  outline  the  prnMsiiii  which 
4trsctly  affect  the  life  of  the  piu^  of  Italy, 
both  polltlcaUy  and  economically.  V'beti' 
they  are  aolved.  lUly  will  be  able  to  play  her 
tull  role  as  a  member  of  united  Europe 
which  she  has  alwajrs  promoted. 

Much  sUU  remains  to  be  done,  and  It  will 
be  ckma.  ftor  «•  stand  united  and  I  trtsk 
tpat.  through  our  Joint  action,  peace  and 
ttaidotn  will  be  secured  for  the  world  an(J  Its 
divaiaatlon. 

ALCTDt  t>i  OAsnu 

Bora  In  Pleve  Toaino  (Trento)  on  April  3. 
1881.  married  to  Miss  Prancesca  Roxr.Anl, 
father  of  four  daughters. 

Doctor  of  phUoeophy  and  philolOBT. 

PuUlcist 

From  1908  to  the  downfall  of  the'  Auslilan 
Bmpire.  aa  a  atudeiu.  a  JoxirnalUt.  and  a  jxjll- 
tldan.  he  was  Imensely  acUve  on  t>eha.Lf  ot 
the  Italian  cause 

Member  of  the  Austrian  Purllament  from 
IKll  U)  i9l8  Airer  the  annexation  of  the 
Treii'.iae  by  luiy  he  whs  elected  in  1921  to 
the  Italian  Cliainber  of  Depuues 

In  1926  ne  was  forced  to  leave — after  20 
years — the  editorship  of  the  newspaper  D 
Nuovo  Trentlno  suppressed  by  Fascist  au. 
thorities.     In  19*26  he  wna  arrested  and  lailed. 


tba 


antl. 


Be  took  part  in 
raadat  movement. 

In  1944  Mlnlatcr  Without  Portfolio,  tn  1M6 
Minister  for  Porel(n  ACaln. 

In  1945  and  IMS  Pmldsatt  at  the  OoaMS 
flC  MtolMars  and  latastm  Mtatfalsr  far  Mr- 
•iKn  AffalTB.  Prartdint  at  the  ^^—f*"  of 
Ministers  and  Interim  Minister  for  Itallaa 
Africa  in  194d-dl. 

De  Oasperl  has  been  ccmtinuoiuly  at  ttaa 
bead  of  the  govenuMBt  froaa  Duemnkm  19, 
1M6. 

In  Augtwt  1961  he 
later  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


The 
of  the  senior 


the 
Senator  fn  on  Wf 


Tbere  beinc  no  objection.  tl«  resoiu- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  Um 
••  follows: 


TW  Ltm  Smikf*  Reverie 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAIIKS 

or 

HON.  GECRGE  M.  GRANT 

or  "'»*»!« 


aiqr  of  Kaaaearlcft,  WndL 

cities  tn  the  three  States  of  Wi 
Orcfon,  and  Idaho.    The  foUowl;ig 
tioB  was  adopted  by  aedaatatkn  cf  tbe 

We  tnvt  that  yoo  win  aco^t  ti  for 
ia  It.  tlie  free  iii|aeeslciu  <d  ft 
people  at  the  (raaa  rooU  Icv^  as  to 

iiBic|Vdtaj( 
deniapaBBit  prograas. 

"Rzaoumaw 

bardiy 


DC.  THK  HOOSK  OP  UMnUNUrTATVrm 

Tuesday,  September  25.  19S1 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell  Pllcher.  of  MontKomery.  Ala., 
recently  had  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  sonnet.  The  Lone  Sentry's  Rev- 
erie, which  describes  ttie  thoughts  of  an 
American  soldier  whose  'thoughts  of 
home,  after  the  night  watch  tn  a  weary 
land."  help  him  to  drive  out  "night's 
remnant  fear,"  as  he  (faijtireams  •by  a 
roadside  in  Korea": 

The  Lokz  SrwraT's  RxTxaix 
The  day  brings  hope  with  ttwoKhta  af  home, 
after 
The  night  watch  In  a  weary  land — the  air 
Seems  full  of  gentle  whimptn.  like  aoft  lai^b- 
ter 
When  happy  children  tiptoe  on  tbe  stair. 
Tbe  sky  Is  a  mirage  of  stmllt  hills 
Of  home,  dear  as  tlw  redbreast's  trumpet 
call, 
When  to  bis  note  the  rolltac 
And  lavlah  Autumn's 

Across  the  miles,  now  seated  for  the  meal. 

The  family  kx»s  and  baby  brother's  head 
Bows  with  tixe  reat.  and  grateful  snmes  reveal 

Thanks  for  the  proflered  food  when  grace 
ia  said. 

A  lone  sentry  drives  out  nights  runnant  fear,  ' 
Daydreaming  by  a  road&ide  in  Korea. 


Coiambia  River  Devel 


EXTENSION  OP  tlEMARKS 


or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MA 

or  waaHuwrow 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Tuesday,  September  25.  19S1 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas  resolu- 
tions   adopted    by    the     Mld-Coli 

Community   Conference   at   a ^ 

held  in  the  city  of  K?nnewick.  WasiL. 
on  August  18  The  resohitiODs  dellnitdy 
express  the  feeling  of  aU  the  orsanist- 
Uoxis  and  representatives,  in  all  walks 
of  life,  in  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 
regarding  the  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  all  of  its  allied  func- 


tor developawnt  of  the  Oolnabla  Btvcr  laad 
ita  tribntartee  aa  proposed  and  afread  tansi 
and  last  set  forth  in  schedule  T.  a  deffnsa 
pragram.  by  tbe  Barcav  ct  Rerlawatfcwi.'the 
army  cngtnests.  tbe  Department  af  the. In- 
terior, and  tike  Departn^nt  of  the  Army.  In 
so  tfoiiig.  we  realise  any  talk  at  tbe  OohxiaMa 
River  most  neoeasarily  tnetnde  tbe  8qake 
Biver  as  an  integral  part. 

"We  urge  the  early  appropriaticn  by 
grcsB  of  funds  needed  to  start,  atrry 
eoBtpIete  work  now  r  lli  Isid  on  All 
PSBa.  Tbe  Dalles.  lee  Bstbor.  Ch  ef 
and  Mdbvy  Duns.  IVe  wife  the  early  jau- 
tbortaatlaa  by  Congress  for  eci 
off  Ben's  Oanyea  Dam.  In  eadi  at 
dams  consltleratlaB  asost  be  ^vcn  to 
multiple-parpcee  fimrttons  tndading  !tbe 
supply  ol  power  for  natknal  Atfanie.  tbe  nrl- 
of  lands  now  idle,  navlgsttm  raijilre 
tntesesta.  and  tlac  pecvw^tag 
or  mtafmiaing  ct  dlsealifnisi  flooiki.  We  kleo 
orgs  tfae  sptMCjpi  tattoo  of  fonda  .'xx  tbefac- 
cdersted  uudy  ot  aatsKm  rmifrrsttop  land 
propagatiim  in  tbe  UMsraat  of  pramoU^ 
the  &Sdi«  tndiartry.  | 

"We  reaUm  the  oonSiniied  poath  aodlde- 
velopaaent  ot  tbm  Itortknest  Is  at 
CBSd  by  laefc  of  power  at  a  time  ' 
a  fraeCtaw  at  tbe  pofcential  at  thit 
River  and  its 
and  tiiat 

are  devdoped.  prseenS  facUittcs  wm  wot  rare 
for  eTlstlT>g  defense  rcqntremen^a  in  ytars 
of  water  sitortage  Just  m  power  for  del ^ 
is    now    smte^nad    during    ttis 
winter. 

The  develcpmsBt  of  tlM  Ooloi 


for  defSnas 

is    ooming 


po- 


and  its  trUMitartaa  Is 
litical  poUdm  or  psrtim  bot  ratlter  a 
tion  of  the  best  taaterest  of  an  tbe  petkle. 
The  devdopBent  must  be  in  a  coordbu^ad. 
with    psterltiea 

il  ecnwc  mle 

We  know  all  costs  at  tbejile- 

it  .or  power  and  iRlgatkB  vei  re> 


rei  r»- 
pald  by  tbe  people  at  tbe  Northwest  and  ibat 
existing  projecto  are  provii^  amiiKl  Inv^- 
aaenta.  We  alao  realise  prtvaSe  capital  knd 
State  gnvia  iisesms  base  not  abown  tliem- 
etf vm  able  or  wSttag  to  carry  on  project^  at 
the  Sim  here  in  ^pBstlan  SBd  tlw 
hMassurily  bs  eaztlad  on  by  tba  WOtnl 

nve  atroBgly  tnaa  the  eamaraiittlm  isite 
sentcd  at  tiiis  eoaiarence  to  be  fsasenl  at 
the  hearings  tt  the  Columbia  IIhIb  Tatisf 
to  be  bald  tite  MMt  a 
to  be 
f»  xhttnk.  «fea  etty  of  Kennrv^ck  andl  its 


"Wa  thank  the  Army 
Xnlaad  Mavigatlna  Oa  tar 

tba  tup  Ikai 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


iiOlf.  LE5TIR  C  HUNT 


DC  IHX  flgXATS  <V  mg  UJUllii  STATES 

TMstef .  Septewa>er  25.  1951 

Mr.  HURT.    Mr. 
yeanit  vasmy ; 
ly  with  an  orgmnizatkm  knowu  as  tlw 


nspv- 

poee  and  objectiy*  was  to  foster  and  pro- 


Mr.  Piislilinl^  an  article  entitled 
'Pick-Sloan  Flu  Is  Best  for  Area.  Edi- 
tor Dedaares."  wzitam  Iv  Btta : 
staff  wttter.  appeared  to 
fWyoJ  Trtbone-Berald  ct 
1S5I.  II  gires  the  views  of  an  ootstand- 
tim  e—iaUf  Umi  aattiflrity  of  ttttftonal 


ptan  on  wtai^  is  based  the 
tioa  for  cooatrwctkB  of  tlie 
Hlw  BuIb  pnfccC  in  Vbt  Flood  Oootrol 
Act  of  1M4.  Mr.  H.  W  Rachardson.  wlw 
is  the  editor  of 


sf  Aaericaa   Fretfit   SUps 


OP  Ri31.*.RKS 


.WARREKG  MAGNUSON 


UMIID  STATES 

25.  2951 
Mr.     MACdfDSOM.     Mr. 


MBd  act  as  sapervtnrs  at 
toot  bave  no  p^rt  ti.  tiie 
Be  adracced  tha  potat  in 

rra. 


to  tte 

a 


of 

tndaslzT. 
toar  of  the  ]llB«Bi  K' 
'Viewwd  Srst-hand  tte 
Jectives  of  tte  progn 
prosecuted  by  tte  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
taon.  of  tte  Depaxtmeni  of  tte  Interior, 
and  tte  Oospa  of  — gineeia.  af  tte 
partment  of  tte  Aimj. 

Mr.  BicbardsoQ's  views  are  of 
lai  liiiiiisl  iMil  lailj  111  Wji—liii.  lull  III 
tte  otter  States  in  tte 
as  wd  as  to  tte 

of  tte  eoantiy  as  a  wtete.    Tte 
article  ia  aa  fsltoaia: 

I  ask  nnaaftKna  eoBacBt  ttel  tte  ar- 
tide  be  inserted  In  tte  Appendix  of  tte 


tiaB.tat 

tbe 
atead  with  ita 
protebiy   tte  mtm  wtB&n  type  of 
ftdtfiter  in  tte  world  in  order  to  si^ 

appar- 
IlT  in 

I  With  tte  qfOBstftaa  Of  tte  aB»- 
catiflB  of  ilidL  vfaidi  tte  temtor  fraei 

starwi. 

fast 

a  aalLtarT 

as  a  tink  or  a  f«n  or  wr.  air- 
In  any  ciu>t»  It  tea  raas4?d  a 
great  deal  of  eoaeen  In  HHttknt  c.:c:fs 
I  ask  ansunlHKiDS  "wm*"*  to  h.i-. r 
printed  In  tte  ^— '*^»  an  editoTM^  i^ 
ttiis  Batter.  prtHitiiil  in  tte  Martte 
Mews  of  ScptOBtar  IMl. 

ordered  to  te  priiUed  in  tte  Racoaa. 


TYA  1 
I  to  tfts  tact  tbaS  tt  ta  a 

type  of  peopte  In  contrsat  to  tlw 
soort  Vaney.  which  tskes  tn  ci 

B  sarlaa 


Ttere  beliig  no  objectioa.  tte  article 
was  ordeied  to  te  printed  in  tte 
as  foDows: 

PKK-Sutax  Flaw  Is 


probably  the  beat  that  coold  be 
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program  to  arm  th«  Nation  aflitfMC  tbc  Com- 
■nmtat  plana  for  world  oonquMt. 

Admiral  Cochrane,  who  knows  whait  h«  to 
dotag  when  it  coin«a  to  atUp*.  called  Vjt  bids 
•ad  Mnrdad  ttaa  cobtraeto  to  build  resMla 
In  MmwtHknem  with  our  l«v  and  the  wlahea 
Of  tbm  OoncMM.  Tb«  aMpMMMi  ant  the 
taadrsds  a(  anted  luuutiitdu  Mgaftd  to 
opMUte  the  construction  of  thaae  Year  els 
••C  up  theAr  production  schedules  far  It.  ad- 
vanes.  Thto  was  tn  aooontaaes  witii  tlic  War 
Production  Board's  dlreetlTSs.  Ttaa  buUdara 
let  out  Bubcootracts  to  cover  the  omtmmrj 
BMds  to  compldttf  thd  doaatruetlon  o<  tbaaa 
tnticb  needed  SS  vwssels.  Xverythlng  was  set, 
the  green  light  waa  on.  patriotism  wai  g\Ud- 
tng  these  Americans. 

What  happened?  Mr.  Manly  (7) 
in,  who  holds  down  tiro  )obs  in 
tha  FMcral  Government,  must  have  gotten 
confusad  bstwaen  )oba  and  ds«td«d  to  defy 
the  wishes  of  the  593  Americans  serving  in 
oiur  Congress  and  run  the  war  (Insofar  as 
thaaa  ships  ara  concerned)  to  stilt  himself. 
Here  Is  his  trick  In  stopptog  the  building 
of  thaee  ahl[».  One  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  tons  of  steel  were  needed  to  build 
thee*  Tsassli.  Mr.  Flelschmann  decided  to 
cut  tht  program  down  33  percent.  Now.  mind 
you.  he  would  only  ^rant  102,000  tons  of 
steel — a  reduction  of  49,000  tons.  The  pro- 
duction schedules  of  all  the  firms  iavolved 
was  thrown  right  out  the  window— disrupted 
and  befuddled  .is  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
flalachnaann  aald:  '^e  don't  need  the  ihipa 
at  this  tube." 

It  Is  the  duty  of  Oongraas  to  dPtermlne 
whether  this  act  of  Mr.  Platochwhann'a  Is  sab- 
otage. Ignorance,  or  sheer  stupidity.  Who  Is 
ha  to  defy  our  Senators  and  Repreoenutlves? 
Who  Is  he  to  weaken  our  sea  supply  lines  so 
our  Armed  Forces?  Who  is  he  to  say,  "We 
don't  ueed  the  ships  at  this  time"? 

Mr.  Flelschnuinn's  arbitrary  act  not  only 
tntarfares  with  our  production  schedules  but 
tends  to  und^trmlne  the  people's  confidence 
In  our  national  legislative  body.  This  Is 
really  dangerous.  Congreas  must  haul  this 
man  before  them  and  have  him  explain  his 
mistake  before  the  proper  committer  to  ex- 
plain thU  faulty  act  that  is  causing  the  re- 
striction in  vessel  construction-  Who  ad- 
vlsaa  t^ls  man?  What  is  his  philosophy? 
Vlnd  out.  and  remove  him  from  Government 
If  neceasary.  Congressman  Rast,  please  c<v- 
rect   this    terrlhla   blundar.     Tou   are   real 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN"'tHE  senate  of  the  UNTTED  3TAT1S 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  AptH^ndLx  of  the  Record  a  column 
by  Malcolm  Epley  appearing  In  the 
March  19.  1951.  edition  of  the  Long 
Beach  iCahf  >  Press-Telegram.  It  In- 
cludes a  letter  written  by  Lt.  Roily  O. 
Miller  lo  his  mother  from  Korea.  I  was 
impressed  by  Lieutenant  Miller's  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  the  military 
campaiR.i  we  are  leading  m  Korea.  The 
letter  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  Lieutenant  Miller  for  he  was 
killed  in  action  in  Korea  on  May  31. 
105L 


There  being  no  objection,  the  colinna 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxconOf 
as  follows: 


(By  Maloolm  ^ey) 
Oo  the  desk  Is  a  lettar  from  a 
Koraa  that  is  dlffereat. 

Tha  writer  U  Lt  BoUy  O.  Miller,  who  Is  14 
C  Battery.  Klghth  Field  ArtUlcry  BattaUon* 
stipportliag  the  Third  Battalion  of  tha 
Twenty-seventh  Infantry  Regiment.  Twenty} 
filth  Division.  Korea.  I 

A  Poly  Blgli  grad.  b«  la  the  s^n  of  Mni 
Bdwln  J.  Cook.  4819  TrtasMa  Court. 

Mis.  Cook  sent  tiie  UtSsi  fcscause  It  sai 
"qulU  a  contrast  from  some  of  the  leti 
I  have  read  from  the  boys." 

Rare  are  some  ezearpta: 

"I'm  back  with  the  Infantry,  vrltb  my 
company  which  took  so  much  ptmlsbai 
tn  holding  Sobukson  in  September.  O 
course  there  are  some  new  faces — Captain 
Mac  and  I  were  very  close  and  he  Is  goiie- 
and  some  new  men '  In  ranks,  but  most  a 
the  old  noncoms  and  the  company  olScer 
.,  are  the  same.  It's  funny  how  a  severe  actios 
kind  of  makes  you  feel  Uk  a  family,  an4 
that's  pretty  much  tha  way  It  Is. 

"We're  going  to  cross  the  river  and  tak4 
the  hull  by  the  horns  shortly.  Well  be  14 
the  assault  wave,  and  I'm  proud  to  go  wl 
this  company  of  Wolfhounds. 

"8o  many  things  of  a  crttlcal  nature  hav 
been  said  of  thla  campaign  it  would 
votwnaa  to  hold  them.  We  are  wghtirtg 
godlass  thought.  However  right  or  wroo^ 
may  be  the  means,  we're  combating  this 
IdecAogy.  II  we  accomplish  nothing  mori 
than  proving  to  the  world  well  flgbt  with  th4 
little  guy  to  protect  hla  dlgal^  M  a  hunut4 
being,  I  feel  we  have  dooe  oaough  to  JxistlXf 
the  sacrifices  we  have  made." 

After  remarking  that  every  American  will 
have  to  learn  that  advwotagea  we  enM 
shouldn't  be  taken  tor  granted,  this  laj 
wrote: 

"This  experience  will  do  the  eoantry  good« 
•  •  •  If  only  they  (Americans)  can  real'* 
Ize  that  It's  more  than  a  sacrifice  wm  hav4 
to  endure;  that  it's  a  duty  we  miist  perfon^ 
and  that  it's  an  honor  to  be  selected  to  do  1^ 

"Some  of  tis  will  wear  uniforms  and  hava 
to  fight.  Others  wiU,  of  course,  fight  wlt4 
tools  and  wrenches  at  home.  But  I  woul4 
fael  ao  much  better  if  I  knew  that  we  are  all 
fighting  with  understanding — with  love  f^ 
the  poor  little  guy  who  doeant  know  any4 
thing  except  that  his  house  Is  now  just  a 
little  pile  of  black  rubble  and  that  most  of 
his  family  Is  dead,  and  with  ruthlassnes^ 
for    the    ideology   behind    tbaaa    atrocltlc4 

"Over  here     •     •     •     you  laarn  to  under 
stand   people  who   are  different  from  yo' 
There  are  so  many  good  pomta,  aa  wcU 
bad.  in  everyone.    By  working  a«d  flgh 
alongside  these  pecqitaa  of  different  co 

creeds,  and  backgrounds  we  are.  at  tba 

time  I  hope,  beginning  to  learn  how  we  ma; 
better    Uve    with    tham.      Xverythlng    is    80 
tremendously  significant  when  you  pondef 
it  for  a  while." 

Thoe's    an    imdertone    of 
Ueutenant  Miller's  letter,  seenalBf 

from  his  rare  dlseanmant  of  the  

is  where  he  is  and  la  d<^ng  what  be  la  doti^ 

He  voices  a  philosophy  that  needs  wld« 
dlasamlnatlon.  at  home  and  over  thve. 
eauaa  vsa>s  got  to  maha  the  awful 
of  Korea  pay  off  oonatmcttvely. 

It  Is  common  to  aak:  "What  ara  «•  fight* 
for?"  and  in  the  queatlon  thsra  most  ba 
terrible  tragedy  for  thoae  who  have  lost  reU 
atlves  or  friends  in  Korea.  Have  they  glve4 
•verythlng  for  nothing? 


/ 


SrS 


to  that 
and  we  who  Uw 
warn  witta  it.    Tl 


la  yet  to  to 

the  flgtitms 


folks 


ter. 


I  Laif 

Cor  llM  call  to  "en 
fika  ttM  b«n  hy  fl»»  baraa,^ 
what  can  mi 
and  Bot  a 


mllltavy  vfetoiy,  Irat 
bat  aaaklng  tkat  vtetary  worCsy  of  n 
nhle  eost  la  the  taA  of  all  oT  as.  The 
who  fight  always  do  thetr  part 
the  others  who  fail. 


weU--tt  M 


RiiliiisiMfin  •/  a  Partr  Nitisi^ 
QuJrmAM 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 


or 


AWACX 


ehkg 

tPost- 


IM  THE  SSfATZ  OP  THE  UKITBD  STA 
Tuesdav.  September  :>5.  1951  j 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAIJB     Mr.  Prsldent.  | 
UDanimous  coaseot  to  baie 
the  Appendix  of  the  RBoom  slD 
enUtled  'What  He  Is  Not  Per." 
in  the  St  Loois  Post-Di5pa'.efa 
day,  September  22.  1951.     Tbe 
relates  to  a  press  confennee  bdil  by 
President  Truman. 

There  being  no  objection  tbe  ediloriml 
was  ortlered  to  be  printed  ti  the  Rccoas. 
as  ftrilows:  j 

What  Bi  Ib  JIot  IVs  \ 

The  very  worst  side  of  Preaidoit  l>utnaa% 
old  Pandergaat  backgranad  eiaaa  out  tn  Ma 
pteaa  eoofcrcnce  wtaaa  he  was  Mked  toicoa- 
ment  on  the  latest  dladosorei  In  tha  loyl*- 
RFG  case. 

Turning   to   Baynond   P.   Brandt. 
Washington     "  i  ii|ii  irtrnr    of    tha 
Dispatch,  who  brought  op  the  qoeaOoa. 
Ttuman  asked:   "What's  a  i«rty  chapman 
for?- 

The  way  to  answer  that  feraaen  qo^atkn 
Is  to  say  what  a  party  chairman  U  not  lor. 

Be  Is  not  for  calling  op  a  Goventmaat 
agency  such  as  the  RFC  oo  loan  mattiers. 

He  Is  not  (or  twifci—t^m  u^ 
Oownment  agency  to  grant  a 
had  decJtnad  to  grant. 

Be  is  not  for  Interposing  piiltleal 
In  stttiatkma  which  ahooM  ha 
tamix. 

Be  la  not  for  craattaag  a  &amVk» 
treatment  in   the  Oovemae  at— oim 
ment  for  thoae  with  r«J*^*t^l 
other  for  thoae  lackli^  potttfcsl 

He  is  not  for  Wtaag  hla  paitf 
as  a  sandbag  to  eonry  Bnaadal 
other  aid  from  dtteens  who  vish  to  do 
ness  with  the  niiiainmsiil 

Barry  Tnannn  knopwa  an  tliM. 

HWi  cynleal  retort  can  be  t  iken  aa  aj  teiB- 
perature  readtac  <■  tha  hot  vata  In  irhlch 
hla  r>MMialtB  aattoaal 
hlmaelf. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
crack  is  that  It  was  not  the  I 
United  Stataa  speaking. 

This  was  tha  naehlne-dnQad  loeal 
tldan  CroB  Jaefeaae  County, 


pQU' 
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.  have  the  raQ  proteciUs>c  at  aB 

■,M:a»-;  r  -,,.-rf   :K..wer'"ai  Iiai> 

>    »    ,.» c    t.,..-'  _:•««    iht-m   to 


VICTOR  L  A5FUS0 


2S.  IPil 

Mr.  AlfPUSO.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 

lor  se  to  note  UmU     _ 
ofltely.yca.      ,„ 


hiJBility  and  shiuciUj  of  this  1»-year- 


Bere  is  tbe  iiiiiiimi  tarn  •, 
wbo  are  crmlefBl  for  tbe  great 
aid  liwmtbeaaad  who  offer  to  ilgfati 
br  side  with  our  ABCxicaa  boys  with  no 


of  friend-      w* 


tiie  BMdifieatlao  oi  ttie  oolaiil 
Peace  Treaty  siBBed  in  Ruis  on 
ary  19.  IMI. 

Fbr  tb>  teti— tWi  of 
I  ofbr  the  f oDowinff  article  written  in 
tbe  New  York  ItaMs  of  i 
ber  IC  IKl.  by  AraaldD  < 
tx»x.r% 


sta  In  Baly  haaa  laoead  htm  to 
of  a  cosBtry  of  i^aat 

fl^c   M^poK^aBfia.     ^Thaa   he   t^mk 
pramlcnhlp  In  1M5  tha  ooontry  was  In  a 
state  ot  chaoa.    W^mb  ware  cnaahK  a 


ttiin 
at  hinuelf 
m  *''rs«  than,  the 
ha.s  t'*^:.  elrTuied, 
n~  by  sny 
a  »"■■»:  ticn 
.*:    taa    of 
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l«t«  b«roir.e  mors  »uthorttAtlve,  power  h»» 
not  turned  hU  bead,  and  h«  U  m  far  u  any 
man  in  th*  world  from  belUiTlng  tbat  his 
tru*  or  fancied  tndlep>n— Mlltar  bwtowi  any 
flgbu  upon  bim  beyond  that  of  working 
bard  for  what  he  conceive*  to  be  the  welfare 
of  the  Italian  people. 

In  phytlcal  appearance  SIgnor  de  Qasperi 
strongly  resembles  Bamon  de  Valera  of  Ire- 
imuA.  He  Is  a  tall,  thin,  bespectacled,  clean- 
ilMTtn.  boUow-cheeked.  slightly  stoop- 
■bouldered  man  with  graying  blond  hair,  a 
promlnrnt  nose  and  a  very  wide  mouth.  Now 
a  rigorous  70.  be  looiu  young  for  his  age. 
though  his  health  Is  not  perfect  (he  suffers 
from  a  stomach  ailment.)  He  can.  when  oc- 
oarttin  demands,  deliver  an  extremely  effec- 
tive apeeth.  but  in  a  country  that  overflows 
with  turgid  oratory  he  is  not  accounted  an 
outstanding  public  speaker.  He  laclcs  the 
pMBQoal  magnetism,  the  theatricality,  toe 
bombast,  that  Lotln  people  seem  to  love  and 
that  are  generally  associated  with  the  men 
who  have  risen  high  In  their  political  favor. 

He  Is  a  devout  practicing  Catholic  and 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  policies 
are  inspired  by  Catholic  principles,  but  is 
far  m(»v  independent  of  ecclesiastical  influ- 
enoe*  than  hU  opponents  saj^.  He  strongly 
reeente  any  Interference  by  church  authorl- 
ttaa  In  political  affairs,  and  has  visited  the 
Fop*  only  one*  itnce  he  became  Premier. 
■•  t»  awara  that  many  Italians,  though  deep- 
ly religious,  are  strongly  anticlerical  and  that 
It  is  therefore  good  politics  to  aw>id  even 
the  appearance  of  being  under  the  thumb  of 
the  church. 

His  Indeperdence  has  l>een  repeatedly 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  such  organi- 
Batlons  as  Catholic  Action  and  the  Civic 
Committees — both  of  them  lay  bodies  dedi- 
cated to  the  defense  of  Catholic  principles — 
have  been  openly  critical  of  some  aspect  of 
his  government's  policies.  Despite  this,  one 
of  the  favorite  refrains  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda against  de  Qasperi  Is  the  statement 
that  he  U  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vatican. 

Among  the  personal  qualities  that  have 
enabled  de  Qasperi  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
political  heap  and  stay  there,  first  place  must 
be  given  to  his  Intellectual  Integrity.  He 
once  told  this  correspondent  that  the  secret 
of  hu  political  success  lies  in  the  depth  of 
his  convictions.  "I  am  most  certain."  he 
said,  "that  If  Christian  Democracy  (his  own 
party!  *«r*  ^  crumble,  democracy  In  luly 
would  fall  to  the  ^ound  and  freedom  would 
be  in  danger.  No  efTurt.  no  sacrifice,  must 
be  spared  to  avoid  this." 

He  has  been  dubbed  a  master  of  com- 
promise for  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  he  solves  apparently  Insoluble  politi- 
cal situations.  But  he  has  never  compro- 
mised with  his  principles.  He  was  hardly 
out  of  his  teens  when  he  was  arrested  in 
Innsbruck  by  the  police  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan  Empirt-  for  agitating  In  favor  of  an 
Italian  university  in  that  city.  Thereafter 
he  dedic.ited  his  youth  to  the  union  of  Trento 
and  Ttieste.  then  ruled  by  the  Etapeburgs. 
to  Italy;  and  in  1928  he  was  arrested  by  the 
pascist  police  and  sentaaea^  to  4  months  in 
prUuiii.  but  he  was  no  aooner  released  than 
he  was  working  ai;ain  for  the  overthrow  of  a 
regime  th.*l  he  considered  ethically  evil, 
politically  unsound,  and  pregnant  with  great 
misfortmies  for  the  Italian  people. 

Today  de  Gasperl's  love  of  democracy  and 
personal  freedcin  amounts  to  a  positive  pas- 
sion. Democracy  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  his  life,  a  thing  to  be  fought  for 
and  cherished  not  only  when  one  is  one  of 
the  "ouu"  but  also,  and  especially,  when  one 
Is  rne  of  the  "ins."  Some  people  who  pay 
lip  service  to  democracy  maintain  that  there 
Is  a  conflict  between  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy and  the  principle  of  authority .  De  Oas- 
part  will  admit  no  such  thing  and  is  resent- 
ful when  anyone  suggests  It.  Anything  that 
Is  contrary  to  deaoerafey  is  repulsive  to  him. 


Another  of  the  Premier's  outalaadlBt  (|aa- 
Ities  is  hU  triwepafiut  franknees.  Thisls 
perhaps  the  result  of  an  early  training  in 
JoumaUam.     At  the  age  at  2*  h»  was  tie 

editor  of  the  Italian  Irredentist  newspap^ 
II  Nuovo  Trentlno  in  Trento  (then  a  p^^ 
of  Austria- Hungary),  which  he  ran  cola 
ahoestring.  often  skipping  his  meals  to  saye 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  his  printeas* 
wages.  Even  today  he  is  more  at  a  Joumalvt 
than  a  diplomat,  often  ■—■■**■§  forelfn  a9- 
baMadors  by  the  opcn-beartcd  candor  witfh 
which  he  speaks  to  them.  Till  th.-y  leain 
to  know  him.  well,  they  ustially  su4>ect  a 
trap  and  do  not  believe  him. 

Most  Italians  are  impressed  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  de  Gasperl's  life  and  habiu.  ^ 
has  been  poor  ever  since  his  student  da^b. 
when  he  sutxlsted  largely  on  free  soup 
tributed  by  a  charitable  institution  in 
enna.  He  now  Uvea  In  the  same  house. 
In  exactly  the  same  way  as  when  he 
a  minor  employee  at  the  Vatican  lit 
eking  out  a  salary  of  940  a  month  by  sitti 
up  at  night  to  do  translations  from 
into  Italian  at  a  mlnlscule  fee  per  page, 
spends  almost  no  money  on  himself. 

It    U   said    that   Just    before   he   left 
Washington  In  1947  a  friend  noticed  that 
luggage  was  not  up  to  the  dignity  ex\ 
of    a    Premier.     It    had    been    cheap    a 
bought   a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier 
had  reached  a  terrible  state  of  di 
The  next  morning  de  Qasperi  receivad  a  ( 
plete  new  set  of  expensive  Itiggas*  Irom 
anonymous  donor.    It  was  this  luggage  tl 
permitted  him  to  cut   a  dashing  figure 
his  first  visit  to  America.     He  has  not 
covered  who  sent  it  to  him. 

He  is  a  home-loving  man.  His  wife 
occasionally  interrupt  him  while  he  is 
siding  over  a  Cabinet  council  with 
such  telephone  message  as:  "Don't  be 
for  lunch  today:  we  are  having  polenta  la 
corn-meal  mash)  and  sausage."  At  his  wlf<  s 
insistence  he  sometimes  leaves  his  wcnrk  earl  r. 
but  she  Is  a  long  way  from  curing  blm  it 
his  habit  of  lingering  at  his  desk  until  loiig 
after  ordinary  mortals  are  having  their  aftef- 
noon  nape  or  have  retired  to  bed  for  tbe 
night. 

One  of  his  great  sorrows  is  that  he  h^ 
no  son.  and  he  has  lavished  his  love 
affection  on  his  four  daughters. 
Romana,  Lucia,  Cecilia,  and  Paola.  He 
pertntended  every  pbae*  ot  their  edueatk>i. 
to  the  extent  of  personafly  giving  them  sing- 
ing lessons.  He  grounded  them  thoroughly 
in  the  classics  and  brought  them  up  wlta- 
out  any  highfalutln'  notions.  For  reer^- 
tion — when  he  can  get  away  from  the  caris 
of  his  office  snd  his  family — he  U  fond  M 
playing  bocce  1  an  Italian  variety  of  bowls |, 
of  singing  the  mountaineer  songs  he  leamsfcl 
as  a  tx>y  in  his  Alpine  birthplace,  and  #f 
walking.  j 

The  people  who  know  de  Ossperl  beat 
praise  his  gentleness  and  gtxxtnesa  ot  baaj^ 
He  Is  fiercely  sttached  to  his  frMMMlshtpB  antt 
shows  lasting  gratitude  to  anyone  who  has 
occasion  to  do  him  a  favor.  This  quality  is 
thought  by  some  to  laad  him  astray.  R|s 
critics,  in  faat,  walwtitB  that  his  rtluetan^e 
to  hurt  anyone  has  caused  him  to  put  tap 
with  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other  nmr-ia^ 
of  whom  he  would  have  been  well  advisill 
to  rid  himself,  and  that  his  tolsranee  is  r«- 
sponslbie  for  delay  in  111  1 1  iwsij  reforms. 

As  de  Oaiparl  ohmI*  ready  to  laave  t^ 
Washington,  the  problem  of  Tkieste  offer^ 
a  perfect  example  of  how  his  critics  fro^ 
both  extreooes  tend  to  cancel  each  otheg. 
Oooservatives  are  saying  the  Oovemmeqt 
has  not  shown  enough  flrmneaa  In  demantl- 
Ing  the  return  to  Italy  of  the  whole  Tt^ 
Territory.  LeftlUa  anaww  that  Trteato  hgs 
become  an  antl-Bomtaa  aallttary  base  ai^l 
demand  that  it  be  made  truly  free  by  wltHf- 
drawlng  all  foreign  troops. 

However,  the  fact  that  de  Gasperl's  critU 
balance  one  another  so  evenly  should  net 
to  tmdanrata  Ito  importam  » 


for  the  sUbUlty  ot  him  regttae.    It  4 
ably  dlflkmlt  for  people  srho  live  gjl 
away  to  understand  the  dciKh  of 
vnth  which  ZtaUans  rcganl  irteste. 
tlon  unfavorahto  to  Italy  ^roold 
eaoM  Mxli  a  rmifBtOB  at  feeing  thai 
further  pr—nes  In  the  Atlairtte 
Ite  open  to  qoaMon  and  4m  O 

ffsr  of  being  swept  ont  of  oA*. 

For  that  reason  It  Is  the  iteeere  ttspc  ot 
all  lovers  of  democracy  tn  Italy  thM 
Premier  may  retom  from  Wssfatngtai 
aasorancas  that  Italian  hopes  In 
not  be  rtiaapiii^iHnl  WtalHagt 
sbovld  kaep  In  Hind  da  Oasperlli  v^hie  to 
democracy,  as  ttaay  glws 
Issues  he  raises. 
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TtdMKal  Skills  for  SoU  gmd  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  YiaOR  WICK£Ri>HAM 

or  OKLAHOICA  | 

IH  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RKPRESENTATtWB 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1951 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  RzcoBD.  I  iiKlude  the  foUowing  ar- 
ticle by  a  H.  Bentaelt.  Chief  of  thie  Sofl 
Conservation  Service,  from  the  ScitnUflc 
Monthly  of  October  1950: 


For  the  first  time  in  history, 
of  land,  water,  forest,  grass,  cultivatcdl  * 
and  wildlife  are  bting  sdentOcally 
nated  on  the  baste  of  land  capabfU^ 
need.  I  believe  I  can  ny  that  the 
policy  and  pubUe  thinking,  with  fc 
tl<ms.  are  agreed  oti  the  uttu' 
cooeerving  these  interlocking  natuikl- 
souTcca.  Research,  education,  sarvcj^  and 
fte  moeeasful  application  of 
meaavaa  have  brooght  t»  to  a 
of  the  importance  of  laad  and  of 
for  keeping  the  land  p 
No  longer  do  we.  in  our  t>i«TiMn^ 
and  action  (work  on  the  land),  p^ 
land  erosion  off  tn  one  pigaanholc  by 
f(Hest  depletion  In  anothv.  or  floods  and 
aUtaUcn  under  osm  haadl^  and  vnldltfe 
depletion  under  stlU  aaottaar.  j 

ue  related  thlnca.  Nature^  law* 
ao  contrived  that  land,  water,  plants, 
and  animal  „  should — and  under  natural  con- 
ditions do— exist  In  harmony  and  interde- 
pendence for  perpetual  pro;*uctlvsnsiL  It  is 
like  mandate  of  nattire  that  the  land  njust  be 
treated  and  taed  aooording  to  capahiBKy  and 
need  if  It  la  to  andnra.  Tbls  lav  of  nature, 
mar  too  often  has  overlooked  whlli  busy 
with  his  dally  affaha.  or  base  entirely  failed 
to  tinderstand  »**«'^utt  of  confusion.  w$r.  and 
greed.  The  practical  application  of  thl  v  prin- 
ciple is  being  demontratad  today  on  p  pro- 
griailnly  wider  scale  froas 
over  the  Nation,  through  the 
and  water-oonasrvatlan 

The  program  of  the  aoH  I 
Ice  was  developed  out  of  a  balanced  retatioa- 
ahlp  that  exists  in  nature  smong  Isiul.  water, 
plants,  animals,  and  climate.  Productive 
land,  with  the  water  that  irnaWii  it  «>  pro- 
duce, to  the  one  baste  rasooreeerlttwatl  which 
we  cannot  live.  Without  it  there  can'  be  no 
life  as  we  know  It — except  marine  Ufe — ao 
forests,  no  food  and  ttbw  crops,  no  «m  or 
other  placit  life.  Itoecntly  wa  haH  e«M 
drawn  on  the  Ufe-glvlng  soU  for  pertain 
"miracle*  drugs  which  ■■ 
as  a  further  boon  to 
productive  land  Is  the  source  ef  thai 
part  of  aU  oar  wealth. 

A  large  share  of  osv  sctenttte 


jr     W^t  1  ■  I  ri 

tai^nrrlnf 


of  cc-jrae.  an   i£>(l!sp«rssa.£-Jse    part   of 
aofls  oanaOTattan  to  a  aapyort  prt>- 

ttBVfit  arid  prvTKit 
tbat     pro- 


Ca.?4>o»^le  CentenaMil 

EXIi^cloN  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HOff  HARRY  P.  OTfOLL 


OF  EIJ'aESl:^■TATIVES 
eptewiber  ?i.  :9S1 

Mr.    Spe&ker.    under 
to    ertfud    WKj    reniarics    in    the 
I  with  to  laci\Kle  tiTiC  f<>jo«-ir^ 
t^  Cart)ondaif ,  Pa^ 
frotn  the  Seran- 
r.  Sepcesnber  73    1951: 

Crrr  Exa  Jtiai- 
PrsLx  I^ajtes  si  Cirr  Bau. 

W  SXJL  -  1..,:  ..N  •;.    .;  ';  :  I"«m^T.-.» 

<E     » Aaa  J    Orrjt 

,;.-«   ^^r••«-  -.tja,  e  "■"rose  a 

Jir  ■"  ■  ■"*   ir^'    '.  .*'.'   "f  .i,"-   as  a 

—  -  ,  _   p^  «'»,£■■. •■.,?  'Jve 

.''  .    ra,n!..j«  fvrr  wm 

, . ._^.  .,. ^- ^^y - ^   orra nl- 

-._'-    ■>  -~  '"-'e  rrarth 

*---..j^.T^    w'*"-    : ": *o    the 

-.r  -,--'.:•■<•  •^--  -he  -Tin- 

--■■■t    « .^.  '.-<-    f»r. vary 

-»  i  -*■';  '.i.     r!--uida. 

-»  .;»■'.-«  =-■  "-*  :  iraoe  be- 

-      T    -.>-,«   .e*;:Te  imrt* 

•■■    •,'■-    rtty.     The   een- 

'-  -»5—  J...  r;r^  taaacs  OTJT- 

jrty 

-t-f' :.  - -■(»-  v-'y^^t  tlae 
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M  It*  ftm  e«b.  Ota  the  horse's  re»r  quarters 
«■•  Um  oompaDX**  pbon*  number  Inscribed 
Vttb  rMl  pfttQt. 

8potU«^Ud  on  *  bMMltlf  ully  decorated  float 
«••  Mis*  Kay  Pope,  a  17-ytar-old  blgh> 
•eboot  senior,  who  retgned  as  centennial 
qtteen  by  winning  a  competition  against  60 
otber  Cvbondale  yoting  women.  She  was 
ftuToaodsd  by  10  court  prlncesaet  and  Grace 
FbU*  Dmta.  contest  runner-op,  who  was  ac- 
ttelOMd  "Miss  Centurama." 

The  blstory-msklnK  paradf  was  an  bn- 
preaslve  climax  ui  the  week-loQff  celebrations 
wbleti  saw  Cartmndale's  clttasnry  Jotnad  bf 
tbottwiuli  Of  srra  rcsktenu  and  out-of>8tatt 
Tlsltors.  swelling  the  community's  popula- 
tion considerably. 

Last  night  tb«  Pioneer  City's  business  dls- 
trtct  was  congested  by  the  largest  throng  In 
Its  history  as  public  dancing— modern  and 
old  time — was  enjoyed  by  thousands  along 
a  three -block  area  on  Main  Street,  with  City 
Hall  as  the  mtdway  point.  Three  orrbestras 
were  featured  and  selections  ranged  from 
Auld  Lang  Syne  to  Sweet  Violets. 

At  Russell  Park,  meanvblle.  an  (4d  time 
Western  rodeo  attracted  a  crowd  of  more 
tbMU  MOO.  The  show,  engaged  by  the  cen- 
tonatal  committee  for  a  2-day  run.  was  aug- 
mented by  a  carnival  which  also  reported 
tremendous  business. 

At  the  centennial  headquarters.  Fred  L. 
Xiftng,  special  events  chairman  for  the  annl- 
varaary  prbframs.  repwted  the  entire  project 
la  a  soUd  financial  success. 

Lang  aald  that  it  will  be  sereral  weeks  be- 
fore an  audit  win  be  completed  and  the  fiscal 
rvport  made  public. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  centennial 
undertaking  was  raised  through  the  public 
aale  of  stock  certificates  sellmg  at  91  each. 
It  Is  understood  that  stockholders  will  be 
returned  a  goodly  portion  of  their  Invest- 
ments 

Pioneer  City  hotels  and  taverns  last  night 
were  turning  away  proapecttve  patrons  In 
droves  One  businessman  described  the 
trade  "as  the  heaviest  ever  seen  In  Carbon- 
dale  "  Patrons  at  bars  were  lined  10  deep 
and  back  room  tables  were  something  only 
an    Idiot   would    attempt   to    find    available. 

The  center  nlal  festivities  attracted  vis- 
itors from  all  over  the  world — some  from 
Greece,  Italy.  England,  as  well  as  hundreds 
from  virtually  every  Slate  In  the  Union. 
Mayor  William  L.  Monahan's  city  hall  once 
was  the  Mecca  of  coost  of  the  visitors  nnd 
Um  city's  chief  executive  undoubtedly  set 
■on*  sort  of  a  record  for  haud-shaklng  dur- 
Ini;  the  week. 

While  the  community's  vehicular  and 
padectrlan  travel  also  established  new 
reoords.  police  reported  an  astoundlngly 
low  number  of  vlolatlotis.  Only  one  man 
was  arrested  on  a  suspicion  at  pickpocketing, 
but  the  charges  were  dismissed.  In  a  lone 
vehicle  mlshep,  three  Eynon  women  were 
slightly  Injured  Thursday  night. 

Tbe  Up-Valley  community  was  pchediiled 
to  rwume  normalcy  today,  but  Judging  from 
tb«  oalctxmtlng  mood  of  the  populace  during 
the  ««e  early  hours  of  this  morning,  it  ap- 
peared unlikely  that  the  town  will  get  back 
en  an  e\*en  keel  until  Monday. 


CcDsorinf  Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEN'T.^TtVES 

Tuesday.  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  LANE     Mr    Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  vaj  remarks.  I  wi&h  to  include 


the  following  artlclej>y  the  Moet  Rererv* 
end  Richard  J.  Cuxhlog.  D.  D..  archf 
bUhop  of  BoHon.  Man.,  which  appcftrefl 
In  the  Boototi  Suttibiy  Advertiser.  Sea- 
tember  23.  1951:  | 

SOKX  TSLi 


usee  Sbovu  Be  Bmb^ 

d  fllchard  J.  Ctuhlni. 
lopaC  Boeton)  T 


(By  the  Moet  Reverend  fllchard 

D.  D..  MThWehnp  of  Boeton) 

With  t  levlstofi  aevtlBf  tte  Mmeat  seaaoi. 
Innumerable  letters  of  complaint  from  angx^f 
and  Indignant  parents  already  are  ami 
•t  my  ofBce  pointing  oat  that  some  tel4 
vision  proframs  have  sunk  to  a  new  low 
breaking  tha  laws  of  morality  and  deoei 

These  parents  want  to  know  what 
they  must  take  to  halt  this  serious  mei 
to  America's  morals  and  how  to  protect 
children  against  the  evils  of  televtrion. 

At  the  moment,  there  seems  to  be 
two  things  left  for  parents  to  do.     Fathets 
and  mothera  must  Immediately  Impose 
censorship  restrictions  in  the  home  over 
decent.  Immoral,  and  downright  flltliy  teli 
vision  programs,  or  be  gtillty  of  commit! 
serious  sins  against  the  laws  of  Almlgb^ 
God 

Secondly,  parents  must  write  letters  ot  \ 
test  to  the  sponsors  of  such  progranu. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  by  name 
programs  In  particular,  or  any*pertonal1tyi 
The  offenders,  and  the  public  Itself,  shoulp 
know  to  whom  I  refer. 

In  general.  I  speak  of  programs  where  semi- 
nude  women  are  depicted  In  "angle"  close- 
ups  followed  by  Insipid  "wise  remarks "  l|y 
comedians  too  unskilled  to  be  entertaining 
by  sheer  good  humor. 

I  speak  of  programs  where  the  sacrednees 
of  the  home  and  the  family  la  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule with  Immoral  remarks  by  ill-bred  c^ 
medians.  I  speak  of  programs  which  portray 
everything  Indecent  In  life,  but  fall  to  affoed 
any  moral  to  better  living. 

I  speak  of  the  many  programs  feattul^g 
suggestive  dances;  the  pmgrama  featuring 
comics  with  disgusting  gestures.  I  speak  Df 
the  horror  programa  which  glamorize  murder. 

Imagine  children  hovered  about  a  tele- 
vision set,  eyes  glued  to  all  of  this  fUth  a^d 
horror. 

Imagine  children  seeing  the  sacrednees  0t 
womanhood  bemg  defiled  befc»re  their  eyes 
by  the  dress,  the  actions,  and  remarks  of  a 
3emlnude  woman  aided  and  abetted  by  •  a 
sleazy  comedian's  soggeetive  repartee. 

Would  the  sponsors  po'mtt  their  own 
dren  to  view  this  filth?    It  seems  highly  lifi- 
probable. 

And  what  of  the  entertainers  themselvei? 
Would  they  condone  sttch  actions  by  oth«s 
before  their  own  children? 

What  has  happened  to  the  television  Indijfe- 
try?  It  seems  tragic  that  a  medium  whi(h 
could — and  to  a  degree  doee — afford  an  ave- 
nue for  so  much  that  Is  good  and  upllftiag 
In  this  world.  Is  permitting  a  false  concept  pf 
entertainment  to  lead  It  so  rapidly  towaM 
oflicial  censorship.  J 

One  of  the  New  York  newspapers  recenwy 
devoted  an  entire  double  ^;>read  In  color  fco 
forecasting  what  Is  Ln  store  for  television 
viewers  this  fall. 

To  quote  the  article:  "Video,  where  s^x 
appeal  must  be  put  acroaa  in  ekiee-up  shots. 
faoaa  the  problem  of  estimating  how  far  tm- 
low  'see'  level  female  performers  may  take  t^e 
V-neckline  plunge." 

Some  sponsors,  program  directors  and  en- 
tertainers themaelves  evidently  believe  thnt 
the  secret  to  suceeeee  In  the  televtslon  field  jls 
to  make  the  program  ae  filthy  as  possible,  i 

ir  these  so-called  trtertslon  experts  could 
read  the  mall  from  an  Irate  public,  thfy 
would  soon  change  their  point  of  view. 

Even  adulu  who  wouldn't  hllnk  an  eye  at 
such  carryings-on  In  a  night  club  or  on  t^ 
musical   comedy  stage,   bitterly   resent 
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1 1  pointed  out 
to  ttMlf  by 
I 


iBf  Us  own 

thli   fTMt 

way  for  tncvttalile 

Today  my  predictions  are  that 
er  an  actuality.     It 
caiiee  no  one  wants  ceneotehlp 
dustry  tmlaea  tt  becomee  abaolmety 
sary. 

Tbcre    are    teievMo 
credit  to  tbe  tndostry. 
they  cover  a  wide  fleU  of 
comedy,  drama,  myitery.  etc^ ; 
TlsloD— If  directed 
wonders  not  only  ftma  aa 
reUgloas   standpoint — bsxt 
entertaining  mmdtaaa. 

One  thtng  naataa  certatn:  the  teievlsfcn 
industry  le  decthied  to  sa0er  by  ttt  ova 
mWakrt  tteomh  an  aiowed  pabUe  w|mb  tt 
la  trytnc  difiistfly.  tNit  erroneooniy.  to 
eatlery. 

For  the  time  being  we  reccmmen^  rigid 
bone  eenenrshtp  at 
proteeta  to  the 
moral  programs. 


^ 


uu 


HON.  IHHM AS  J.  'lASl 
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HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 


IN  THE  HOOaS  or  RSPBCSBfTA-XtVBB 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  .onder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  mplwle 
the  f  oUowing  article  entitled  **Ooin  Va- 
garies." published  In  the  Daily  Tmm, 
Mamaroneck.  N.  Y^  September  19]  1961: 
GoLr"8  Vi 


Althoogh  Joe  Gagliardl  of 
Club  In  Maaeroneck  did  not  win  the 
amatetir  golf  rhampinnel^x.  W( 
proud  of  how  doee  he  came.    He 
first  Westchester  player  liBGe  WQlle 
of  Simsford.  to  reach  tbe  Snali.  and  a 
of  4  and  S  In  36-hoie  pi^  la 

We  dont  believe  in  aUMs  and  ltaij» 
to  offer  In  extenuation  o(  the  Westchester^ 
defeat  on  the  Penneylvenla  course, 
think  It   miielB— nlllii   that   altlioi^h 
Gagnardl  was  suffering  with  mn 
tooth   wMdk    required 
toanaeaMiit  aaatdtea.  at  no 
tkm  this  ae  an  eBcoee.  and  It  was  enty 
from  other  aomces  alter  etoae  or 
Iday. 

But.  ae  a  aide  las«e.  we  nilfht  can 
to  the  taet  that  here  in  W< 
aate  ebout  the  best  any  ^fMmt 
pUy  for  6  moaths  o<  the 
the  South  and  Soathwaet  play 
*>oaDd  ie  poeeitae.     Too.  we 
Mr.  aagUerdi  ae  the  father  of  five 
■late  has  a  few  doaaeette  leepanattlll 
tnctnnbent  opon  his  laare  yoothfvl 

Ootf .  aftw  aU,  li  a  fotany  game, 
ment— and  tawpat    alum  with  pay^tadoty, 
diiestlor.  Tiiflsaes.  vtetoa.  eoordlaatkTO-     - 
eonal  habtta.  and  Me— «U  of  tteae  Ivav 
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Ftnd  «nd  accuM  tbOM  vho  dellb«r«t«lj 
Bntrdnvd  Um  15.000  PolUh  oAe«n. 

Ttita  will  b«  th«  Orvt  •t«p  towknl  eniUtttng 
tiM  ccx>permtion  of  itoe«nt-intlMl«cl  psopla 
tlM  world  over  tn  th*  Mmgito  to  inak«  tb« 
lln  pft^y  lor  It*  rtipc  of  ctvUlXfttlon. 


Tiirij  DoIUri  for  Night  Clubi  tad 
Tlurty-Dollar  Tax  Biiis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IJON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHtSAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Monday.  September  24,  19S1 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman  recently  set  some  sort  of  new 
record  fur  gllbness  In  talking  about  tax- 
payers and  taxpayers'  money.  In  the 
dattuoslc  campaign  speech  he  delivered 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  S25.00O.OOO 
Oowmment  General  Accountmg  Qfflce 
Building  here  in  Washington.  Mr.  Tru- 
man said: 

A  man  wUl  go  to  »  nlgbt  club  and  throw 
•way  $30  or  #40,  and  UUnk  notblng  of  it, 
but  i«t  bUn  get  a  tax  bill  for  $80  and  listen 
to  him  scream. 

I  would  not  wank  anyoae  to  glv*  up  hU 
time-hoDOTMl  right  to  romplaln  about  paying 
taxas.  If  people  couldn't  blow  off  steam 
that  way  sometimes,  tbey  might  esiplode. 

This  masterpiece  of  'logic"  and  rebuke 
to  gnunbling  taxpayers  suggests  some  in- 
teresting questions:  Who  is  there  left 
these  days  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
"screaming"  about  a  Federal  income  tax 
bill  of  only  $30?  How  many  persons 
with  an  annual  Federal  income  tax  of 
$30  are  prospective  night  club  parrons — 
prosperity,  that  is.  from  an  income 
standpoint? 

The  facts  are  that  most  any  individual 
could  earn  under  the  1950  Federal  in- 
come-tax schedule  and  still  get  a  tax 
bill  of  not  more  than  $30  is  $4,850  a  year. 
But  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of 
screaming  about  a  $30  tax  biU.  that  indi- 
vidual would  have  to  list  seven  exemp- 
tions. Just  how  often,  one  wonders, 
.  does  a  $4.850-a-year  man,  with  a  wife 
and  five  kids,  throw  away  $30  or  $40  in 
a  night  club  and  'think  nothing  of  it"? 
Incidentall>'.  if  the  House -approved  tax 
boost  is  finally  adopted — and  it  is  less 
than  Mr.  Truman  is  demanding — the 
maximum  annual  earning  figure  in  this 
example  would  be  cut  to  $4,800. 

A  married  man  with  two  children — 
four  exemptions  in  all — could  earn  no 
more  than  $2,850  a  year  under  the  1950 
Income-ux  schedule  and  still  have  the 
right  to  "blow  off  steam  "  about  a  $30  tax 
t)Ul. 

A  married  man,  li.sting  only  himself 
and  his  wife  as  exemptions,  could  have 
a  $30-a-year  income  tax  only  if  his  an- 
nual income  did  noi  exceed  $1,525.  With 
that  sort  oi  income  these  days,  a  couple 
would  not  throw  away  $30  or  $40  in  night 
clubs  often,   even  on  their  honeymoon. 

A  single  man.  with  no  dependents, 
misht  be  regarded  as  the  most  likely 
prospect  for  the  extravagant  night-club 
fliniis  the  President  was  talking  about. 
But  even  this  carefree  individual  would 


find  his  style  severely  crimped  if  tbe 
Government  levied  only  a  $30  income  tax 
on  him  because  he  could  not  have  earned 
more  than  $850  In  1950.  Next  year,  uu- 
der  the  Home  tax  boost,  the  oeUhig  foe 
a  130  loeaow  tex  wUl  be  kwerad  to  tt2ft 
In  annual  income  for  a  single  person. 

Perhaps  It  could  be  assumed  that  a 
$S,000-a-year  man.  with  no  dependents, 
is  still  able  to  'go  to  a  night  club  and 
throw  away  $30  or  $40  and  think  nothing 
of  it" — if  he  were  so  disposed.  But  one 
thing  is  certain:  That  .same  individual 
would  surely  welcome  the  privilege  of 
payin?  a  $30  annual  Federal  income-tax 
bill.  Under  the  1950  schedule,  he  actu- 
ally paid  $724.  If  the  House  tax  boost 
is  actopted.  he  will  pay  $846  in  1951  and 
$915  in  1952. 

Just  where  does  Mr.  Truman  ftnd  any 
basis  for  talking  about  $30  tax  bills  in 
the  same  breath  with  $30  to  $40  night- 
club sprees? 

The  night-club  portion  of  his  remarks 
may  accurately  reflect  the  ttiinlang  and 
habits  of  "Washington  btireavicracy. 
though  some  of  the  recent  disclosures 
of  gifts  of  mink  coats,  hams,  free  hotel 
rooms,  and  deep  freezes  suggest  that  it 
is  not  the  biireaucrats  who  pick  up  the 
check.  But  millions  of  hard-working, 
financially  hard-pressed  Americans 
rightfully  resent  the  flippant  suggestion 
by  the  President  that  they  tliink  noittm 
of  tossing  away  $30  or  $40  in  a  night 
club. 

And  even  more  millions  of  these  Amer- 
icans will  be  amazed  at  his  suggestion 
that  there  will  be  many  $30  tax  bills  left 
to  scream  about  under  the  night-club- 
style  spending  habits  of  the  Truman 
administration. 

With  his  remarks  about  the  possibility 
of  an  explosion,  however.  I  am  m  com- 
plete agreement.  I  am  confident  the 
blow-up  will  occiur  on  election  day.  No- 
vember 4.  1952. 


SB 


What  Are  the  Effects  of  Controls  oa 
Ethics?— Does  tbe  Passkf  of  a  Uw 
Make  a  Moral  Act  Immoral? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


or  M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BtPRBSKNTATIVBB 
Tuesday.  September  25.  19S1 

Mr.  BUFFETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert   the  following  article    from    the 
April  1951  issue  of  Faith  and  Freedom,  ' 
written  by  Mr.  Frank  Chodorov: 
Tks  Mosals  or  Contsols 
(By  Prank  Chodorov) 

Th«  taaapresslon  Is  abroad  that  price  WtItw 
and  wag  ^  flzlag  are  economic  matters.  Tta^ 
Is  partly  so.  These  controls — mat-k  th« 
word — aim  to  constrict  human  tichaTiar.  ^tnd 
human  behavior  Is  surely  the  caacwn  of 
ethics.  This  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  In 
the  welter  of  economic  argument. 

KOKTAUTT,  POUnCS,  KCONOMICS 


An  analofy  is  in  order.    WImb  a , 

Is  cu.Tnmltted.  the  victim  is  tmpovcrfeatied  *,n<i 
the  robber  Is  enriched,  and  thus  the  act  has 


:  also,  tt  Is  polttlai^  be- 
ts latolfd.    Oar 


tBjastlcc  la  •  moral  eonecpc.  In  Uk« 
eoBtroU  are  paltUcal  beenae  the 
law  is  In  rolled.  Tbey  deal  wttb  priees  sjmi 
wsfcs,  whleti  arc  eeonomle  mstten.  T^  tt 
cannot  be  denied  tliat  tbey  direct 
selves  to  buinan  behavior,  are  to 
control  it.  and  therefore 
from  the  point  of  view  of 

Tbe  very  word  tcUs  Its  story.     Wha(  do 
these   eootrols    aim    to   eootroU 
tmt  tbe  way  the  individual  orders  blc 
nomlc  life.     By   its   ptovtslosia  for  en2< 
ment  and^'unlahiient.  tbe  law  eon 
tt  is  In  conflict  with  aormal  htt»nor. 

detection  and  ^ blwnsnt  Is  •■  aOm 

that  the  law  doe*  not  baee  tbe  sppeol 
of  public  opinloo.  Pocttnc  tt  plainly, 
law  baa  written  into  tiie  bnmai. 
his  pattern  oi  tboofbt  aiMl  beiavlar. 
evU  that  did  not  estat  before  tl«  law 
enacted.  It  propoee^  to  rtwc  tbls  aewtj 
covered  deinon  out  of  him 

To  understand  the  diaraeter  <if  this 
man.  we  must  apply  ooraalvca  to  tbe 
at  man.  as  revealed  in  bia  way  o: 
Unng,  and  there  we  find  the  pemidotai  lisMt 
of  adUng  bis  labor  (or  labor  prodi  cts )  t<j  i 
higbeet  bidder.    Pottinc  tt  tn  rtvcrse. 
is  wicked  because  be  offers  more  f<e  bis  i 
factloBe  than  tbe  law  aDows.    Tliat  Is  t^bat 
price  controla  Imply. 

Whence  comes  price?  Since  we  set 
of  it  in  the  animal  worll.  we 
that  It  Is  paniy  a  tami 
tk».  And.  mark  yon.  tt  la  a  eoi 
appears  only  wben  vaam.  aaaodite; 
human  on  a  desert  Island  wooJd  never  tAlnk 
of  price.  Price  la  a  product  of  soc  al  Inte  qw- 
tlon.  a  bablt  of  men  that  cculd  hardly  be 
termed  immoral. 

oon 


dl»- 


tbe 


his 


tbe 
ttt- 


THX    LAW    or   Fi 

He  Is  an  odd  creatttre,  this  husan  b^ing. 
In  that  be  mtertains  a  mnltipUrtty  of  de- 
sires. AU  other  Urine  creaturet  are  vdS 
aatlated  with  a  meal  and  a  mate.  Tbe  bo- 
man,  however,  starts  osily  with  food,  rain  ent, 
and  shelter;  from  the  modest  be0nnln( ;  be 
climbs  from  one  aatlsfactkm  to 
tu.  at  kHsg  last,  be  eannnt  get  akxig 
beeebaO  and  Bach. 

There  Is  a  fly  in  the  ointment:  <  very 
faeMoa  aequlied  by  man  entails  an 
tore  of  labor.  There  le  no  other  way. 
because  labor  Induces  an  nnpleasiint  fc^lnf 
of  weariness  and  irkaaaaancaa»  man  Is  pi  rsi- 
monknus  about  it:  he  aeabs  to  :mtiify 
desires  with  the  Isast  summIIIiiih  of 

It  la  that  law  of  pnafanoBy  that 
for  maan'a  tabor-caving  devices.  ]3y  far 
moat  important  of  these  devleea  la  bis 
dlgenous  system  of  specialiaatkKi  and 
chance.  Havrng  learned  by  bard 
that  very  Uttle  can  be  gotten  out  of  tbctj 
of  Ja(±-of -all-trades,  man  tnlna  htnadr  |nto 
profldency  at  a  particular  trade  and 
up  with  a  greater  abundance.  Bjt  special* 
Izatlon  is  poeslble  only  wben  men  Uvf  tn 
communities.  Tbe  shoemaker  csnzwt 
all  the  shoes  he  makes,  and  tbe  faimer  w^uM 
be  ttx  a  bMl  way  If  he  had  to  sat  aU 
opKma  There  mtst  be  aone  way  for 
shoemaker  to  exchange  his  eorplos  for 
■orphis  of  the  farmer.  8o.  man  invents 
market  place  where  the  varloiH  ^Mdaltets 
can  exchange  their  respective  iJ 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  mirket  l#aoe 
and  society  ere  synonyms.  Whaxvcr  oh« 
hBfmlse  drtvea  asan  to  sert:  Maocation  ^  nth 
his  feUow  being  It  Is  a  eertiinty  that 
the  prospect  of  improving  his  ctrruuMtaiiices 
through  specie  Mas  tion  and  exchuoge  li  an 
attraction. 
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I  Itave  iietiwtl  ■tore  than  a 

vtqr  I  did  not  ctxu- 

cf ^     tm» *"[J"BBtttM Kportn Id  the  Rir. 

^ la.  aftor  an.      ^^     TlM»  Mters  CMBe  Id  Bie    from 

eeei|tjudj  else,  he       kottl  BODk  and  VOMtB  ISMled  In  aneas  m 

the  PPilod  8tetM  aet  yet  reached   by 

leClatiar.   ThelsHr      IMmMmil  vIiDb  «ttMB  waie  from  peo- 

ttie     COSRUUESSlOlliL 

^  ^ ^^^ -^--      ■■   ■■—  *<*  "*«>  h»^  no  WteTlrtoci  sets, 
^^^^^^*^      An  wrote  l»|iyi»e  of  the  area t  interest 

in-d  the  apprecia- 
is  ta.  bos  baeaMe  the      ^""B  ^""f  Bhv«  for — Dr   John  R.  Steel- 
INBHtastaB  to      ■■■%    WMklF    telecast       Several    de- 
no? ,  that  toe  Battle  Re- 
port,   ^taihllKton     proemm     was.     to 
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them,  the  most  InterestlnB  and  Informa- 
tive material  carried  In  the  Concrss- 
noNAL  Rxco«»— «part  from  the  reoord- 
injts  of  the  actual  proetdures  In  the 
House  and  Senate  Itself. 

In  the  weekly  telecast  made  on  Au- 
vust  24.  Dr.  StMlman  brought  to  the 
television  audience,  the  Honorable  John 
Allison,  conference  deputy  to  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles  at  the  Japanese  Peace  Con- 
ference in  San  Pranclsco;  MaJ.  Oen. 
George  E  Armstrong  United  States 
Army;  the  Honorable  Charles  Brannan. 
Secretary  of  ARriculture;  Brig.  Oen. 
Marshall  Roth.  United  Stotes  Air  Force; 
ftnd  Corp.  Richard  P.  Webb.  United 
Sta^tes  Air  Force. 

ta  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Al- 
lison, who  opened  the  program,  de- 
clared: 

I  have  noted  that  at  some  point  In  every 
Battle  Report.  Waablngton  there  comes  a 
time  to  talk  of  peace — (or  peace  U  the  ulti- 
mate objective  In  all  battles  ol  all  wars. 

Mr.  Allison  then  went  on  to  outline 
the  tremendous  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  the  world  by  virtue  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treatj- — effected  after  4  years  of 
war  and  6  years  of  occupation. 

He  pointed  out  that  democracy  can- 
not be  imposed  from  without,  that  it 
must  come  from  within.  He  said  that 
we  must  give  the  Japanese  the  oppor- 
tunity to  let  democracy  grow,  that  while 
the  Soviet  Union  talks  loudly  and  longly 
of  peace,  when  the  time  comes  to  make 
peace,  it  draws  back. 

It  claims  to 


He  continued — 
the  champion  of  antl-lmperlallam  and  antl- 
coloniallam.  but  when  the  time  comes  to 
paaks  a  great  Asiatic  nation  free  and 
through  a  peace  treaty  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  government  of  one  people  by  another — 
it  holds  back. 

Dr.  Steelman's  next  guest  was  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  E.  Armstrong,  USA — who 
cUacussed  in  detail  the  medical  service 
raulered  to  our  fighting  men  in  Korea. 
Bis  talk  was  accompanied  by  motion  pic- 
tures— which  showed  the  Army  medics 
glTtnc  first  aid  to  the  wounded  men 
while  under  enem>  fire — gyroscopes  and 
MATS'  C-47  transport-tjrpe  aircraft 
picking  up  the  wounded  on  the  battle - 
front — transporting  them  to  the  base 
hospitals  behind  the  lines. 

llie  only  criticism  I  beard  of  the  Medical 
Service,  at   any   time — 

aeneral  Armstrong  told  the  audi- 
ence— 


the  oft -repeated  phrase  that  "the  medics 
are  too  daring  and  take  too  many  chance* 
with  themselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  common  with  General 
Armstrong.  I  say  that  if  this  be  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Medical  Corps — it  is  a  criti- 
cism which  I  fervently  hope  will  forever 
and  always  t>e  pointed  at  the  United 
States  Army  Medical  Service. 

The  report  of  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Brannan.  Secretary  of  Agricultuie.  gives 
assurance  to  every  man  in  this  House 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  everything 
that  we  are  doing  in  behalf  of  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  Europe  by  way  of 
lending  aid  aod  aariatjuye  to  keep  them 
free  and  indepeodint  Is  higl^y  appreci- 
ated. 


Secretary  Brannan's  report — brief  and 
cazuUd  as  always— on  conditions  tn  Kng- 
land.  Pranee.  the  Netherlands.  Hoi- 
land,  Belgium.  West  Germany,  and 
Yugoslavia,  all  of  which  countries  he 
visited — gives  assurance  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  we  have  true  first- 
hand advices  of  a  type  that  will  enable 
Congress  to  legislate  wisely — as  well  as 
with  precision,  economy,  aiu^ dispatch. 

Of  more  than  passinK  interest  was  the 
wonderful  talk  of  Brig.  Oen.  Marshall 
8.  Roth.  United  States  Air  Porce.  As- 
sistant Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  De- 
velopment. General  Roth's  statement 
that  "tomorrow's  victories  In  the  air  are 
being  won  today  in  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Laboratory.  American  Indus- 
try and  science,  together  with  the  re- 
search and  development  facilities  of  the 
Air  Porce  are  presently  engaged  in  a 
challenging  battle.  The  ammunition  in 
this  battle  is  scientific  and  technical 
know-how"  certainly  gave  to  the  viewer- 
listeners  of  Battle  Report,  Washing- 
ton, on  August  24.  an  insight  into 
what  had  and  will  in  the  future  be  ac- 
complished in  the  use  of  weapons. 

It  was  President  Truman  in  his  en- 
deavor to  force  peace  upon  the  aggres- 
sors who  made  the  statement  that — "the 
United  States  now  poiaesBes  weapons  of 
such  magnitude  and  so  fantastic  thati 
they  could  destroy  civilization."  j 

General   Roth   spoke   in   some   detail 
about  the  work  that  was  being  carried  on 
at  the  various  Research  and  Development: 
Centers  of  the  Air  Force — located  in  di- 
vers parts  of  the  United  States.    It  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  subsequent  to  General  | 
Roth's  disclosures  as  to  what  is  being  ac-  • 
comphshed  by  current  research  studies.! 
why  the  Air  Force,  just  last  week,  estab- 
lished a  combat  unit  for  handling  and 
using  pilotless  aircraft  in  battle  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  particularly  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  every  colleague, 
In  this  House  to  the  splendid  work  thati 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Development.  Unitedl 
States  Air  Force.    It  is  the  type  of  work 
being  done  by  these  units  that  will  posi- 
tively secure  the  defense  of  this  Nation  i 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  against  agres- 
sion    •     •     •     and  do  so  with  a  minl-j 
mum  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  these  | 
United  States.  ^ 

You  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Battle  Re- 
ports.   Washington   are   ever    telecasted' 
without  including  on  the  program  one  or; 
more  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  our^ 
armed  services — the  Army.  Navj',  Ma 
rines,   or   Air   Force.     These    men 
brought  to  the  screen  to  tell  us.  in  th< 
own  words,  of  their  personal  experiencesj 
I  doubt  very  much  if  any  person  who  ever| 
talked  to  the  American  people  over  tele 
vision  told  a  more  fantastic  tale  than 
that     recited     by     Corp.     Richard     P 
Webb,  of  the  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Robert  McCormick,  the  NBC  commen- 
tator, in  presenting  Corporal  Webb- 
stated  that: 

The  entire  garrison  at  BoUtng  Air  Fom 
Base  here  In  Washington  turned  iTUt  thli 
afternoon  to  see  a  19-yeer-old  Korean  wai 
veteran — with  one  of  the  meet  weird  tro* 
stories  yet  to  come  out  of  the  war — ^bonofec 
with  the  Purple  Been  and  SUver  Star — Thai 
you  may  hear  from  his  own  lips  his  almost  lO' 
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eredSMe  tale,  here  is  Air  force  Corp. 
artf  F.  Webb. 

Corporal-  Webb  reapooded 
fuage  by  saying: 

A  lot  of  people  tn  the  United  States 
not  know  that  a  lot  o€  Air  Force 
me  are  way  up  front 
other  air  ships 

Infantry.     *     *     *    We     radio     tbe 
wbflre  the  target-  are    •     •     '     and 
tbem  in  to  get  the  O— mimtot  Cblncas 
North  Koreans. 

The  rest  of  the  corporal's  six)ry— atout 
how  in  1947  after  an  injury  a  titastmn 
plate  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
was  placed  in  his  head — about  howj  re 
cently.  in  the  dead  of  night  12  K 
surrounded  him — knocked  him 
his  back— stomped  a  foot  on  ois 
and  pulled  the  trigger  on  a  rifle. 

Read  his  statement— of  how  the 
entered  his  fm^head — glanced  off 
metal  plate  inside  his  head— and  of 
when  he  was  picked  op  by  tlie 
was  found  that  be  had  been  jabbed 
bayonet    which    had    glanced    off 
shoulder  blade.    That  is  onlj  part  of!  the 
story.   His  subsequent  experiences — even 
more    hair    raising — are    all   authckiti- 
cated,  and  he  is  now  bade  iit  tbe  Uifited 
States  all  O.  BL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on  srveral 
sions  taken  opportunity  to  teU 
tremendous  Nation-wide  interest 
ited  in  this  television  broadcast. 
Report.  Washington,  and  I  rgain 
that  this  Nation  is  to  be  ccngrai 
upon  having  a  pabhc  official  busied 
a  man  such  as  John  Steelman  and  a  cor- 
poration such  as  the  Naticnal  Bread* 
casting  Co. — whose  interests  n  public  af- 
fairs are  such  that  they  brim;  to  the  Na- 
tion, at  great  cost  and  persoial  sar^iflee 
of  time,  the  wonderful  infer  nation  sent 
over  the  air  each  Stmday  uncier  the  ^tle. 
-Battle  Hejwrt.  Washington. ' 

In  order  to  make  this  ma.*e  a 
to  the  American  people.  I  again 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagufs  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  incl  ide  therein 
as  part  of  the  extenskm.  the  lif  ty-se^nd 
Battle  RepKirt.  Wadilnlstoa. 
telecasted  over  the  Natkmal 
ing  Co.'s  network  and  eoaziate. 

The  producer -director  of  this 
is  Ted  Ayers;  the  production  assistant. 
Jean  Montgomery;    technicjJ  din|ctor. 
L.  A.  McClelland:  commentary,  R 
McCormick:  script  t>y  Lou  Bazam;'film 
editor.  Bill  Brooks;  floor  nu.nager,  Joe 
TuUy:  art  director.  Joseph  P^rrier; 
sound  by  Jim  Martensen. 

Battlb  RjBPorr.  Wasmuiotuw.   IfBC   T^Lsvi- 
.  SIOH.  AuccsT  24.  195 1 

ttr.  McOanacK.  In  a  week  tiat  has 
two  conferenoee  vital  to  work! 
lapse — thews  Brttlsh-Iranlan  oU  itigrmilireti 
and  the  Korean  peace  talka— IQiC  Tele  ielaa 
News  krlngs  you  tta  Afty-eecoiid  repo^ 
the  battle  egalnet  work!  coinmiinlem. 

Waahlngtoin— where  the  Snoate  put 
OQ  recortL  SI  to  0.  urging  hoyatt  <d 
munist  Czechoslorakla  until  it  freee 
can  newsman  WlUlazn'  N.  Oatla 

On  Battle  Report  tcmight — a  top  lep^rt  oo 
where  we  stand  on  the  forthooailx^ 
Peace  Treaty  Oonferenos  la  Sail 
the  Surgeon  General  at  the  iTnlted 
Army,  who  was  fherlrtng  up  li  Korc^  only 
•  days  ago;ythe  Secretary  of  AgHcolttir  i.  )aaK 
troa  a  tour  at  Europe,  tn  up-t4  the 
itlon  OD   what   we're 
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len«  bwi  rurlmw  to  know  »«*<  t!y  hnw  far 
forward  thU  bloixl  wa«  *«iit  m  ordrr  to  b* 
MlWII«totT»d  tn  n  «(>«Jitdi><1  man  In  K'tri'a 
I  found  out  Normally  \ht  tnr*\  forward 
potat  to  tb«  Mobtia  Army  Hurxiral  Htospttal— 
wbfch  tnrtdWlf  ily  is  Kcnprailv  the  flrit  hoa- 
pltai  a  aiMlMMMarB  after  evacu«t toll  Trom 
UU*  IMMMk  iKTVavw.  wban  a  call  coinaa  In 
far  ft  ballMplw  to  b*  Mat  to  a  forward  are* 
ttt  or0OT  «o  piflk  up  a  wotmdsd  toidicr.  if  it 
li  feMloftt«d.  Mood  u  takra  ia.  nd  tb«  aid 
»•»  aHwliUKw  It  to  Um  wootMtod  lOMm  at 
tK*  aid  atatton  wtMr*  ha  bad  b««n  brotight 
for  the  purptiMt  of  tvftnjfttum.  If  bU  con- 
dtttaii  la  mictk  ttuA  ttma  wUl  not  parmit  the 
mtmkm  at  tba  aid  aUtton.  it  u 
vlma  ha  U  aa  rout*  baek  to  tha 

iM^tAl.     I  am  moat  aatMAad  that 

tt»  blood  whleh  «•  ara  contrlbutUi«  to  raach- 
*  [_owr  man  aa  aooo  is»  u  bumanijr  poealbia. 
our  bojrt  M>*  brougbt  Into  ttie  MASH 
k  fomploto  ebain  of  maidtoU  cara  and. 
If  OMMsary.  avMUMloa  fots  tnto  offeet  which 
M«a  tba  Uds  ^tbar  ratumad  to  dutf.  or 
Howa  to  tba  Uoitod  8Ut«a  from  oo«  of  tha 
Urfa  latMna  boajMtaU  in  Japan.  ThU  avac- 
tiatlon  chain,  and  lU  Knka  of  ever-lncraaa- 
Inglf  flne  miKlical  Icstallatlooa  U  the  cor*  of 
the  Army  Medical  Sarrlce  operating  In  tha 
Tv  Saat.  The  reaulu  are  aueh  aa  to  maka 
ma  ooqftptotalj  confident  that  aa  far  aa  hu< 
mftD  Hiargy  and  raaouroea  are  concerned,  the 
Army  Medical  Serrlcaa  to  supporting  theaa 
men  wUu  arc  fltc^t^lng  to  the  ultimate. 

I  «MI  llllWtrata  thto  beat,  and  (Inatly.  when 
X  tan  fOU  that  the  only  crittcism  I  heard  of 
the  medical  tervtce.  at  any  time,  waa  tha  oft 
repealed  phraaa.  that  "the  medics  are  too 
brave  and  lake  too  many  chances  with  them- 
aelves  If  thto  be  crltlciam.  It  to  a  type 
which  I  fervently  hope  will  alwaya  be  pointed 
at  the  Armv  MmIic.iI  Service. 

Mr  Mc-CoKMtriK  Kxercise  Southern  Plnea — 
where  54.000  United  SUlea  troopa  are  fight- 
ing atcgresaor  forces  in  the  midst  of  a  2-week 
mimic  war  Most.- of  the  defender  froup  In 
NcK-th  Carolina— where  theae.  the  biggest 
maneuvers  shice  World  War  11  are  taking 
place— will  soon  be  moved  to  Europe  to  Join 
General  Elsen^^ower  Purpose — to  help  in- 
rrea^  the  free  world's  strength  there  In  the 
fight  againat  Soviet  communism.  Already 
arrived,  to  play  their  own  spec.xlized  part  in 
thu  struggle,  is  the  Army  s  Second  Armored 
Division  But  to  trxily  strengthen  demo- 
cratic Eur.^je  against  the  Red  threat  more 
than  guns  alone  are  necesaary  Pood,  vital  to 
the  support  of  any  military  effort,  can  often 
•pell  the  difference  between  victory  and  dto- 
•Kter  What  to  the  food  outlook  for  Europe? 
fwhose  fields  were  so  recently  pocited  by  the 
bombs  of  war^)  Just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope— and  ready  with  his  answer — is  our  own 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Charles  Brannan. 
Hon.  Chakies  P  BkANN.«>r  Everywhere  we 
went  in  Europe  there  were  bumper  crops 
about  to  be  harvested.  Furmers  are  getting 
back  on  their  feet 

Over-all.  combining  economic  iMT>gresa 
with  the  attitude  of  the  many  people  we 
Tlsited  I  came  away  from  Europe  with  the 
feeling  that^they  want  to  resist  communism 
atouUy  aiid  that  they  are  getiung  in  a  good 
pijutlon  to  do  so  Everywhere  there  wa^ 
grt^at  fnendUness  for  Uit  democracies  of  the 
West 

I  waa  tremendously  pleased  With  the  re- 
c<.ivery  which  had  been  made  pcxsslbie  by 
Marshall  plan  aid  I  was  pleasantlv  sur- 
prised  to  see  how  much  of  the  debru  of  war 
had  been  cle&red  away  and  how  many  new 
buildings  were  going  up  Agriculture' there 
h«i  rvK-overed  remarkably  and  is  turning  out 
more  than  the  prewar  volume — although,  per 
capiu  there  is  not  as  much  food  as  prewar 
because  of  the  steadily  Increasing  popula- 
tion due  in  part  to  the  Influx  of  people 
•scaping  from  behind  the  iron  ctirtaln 

1  can  assure  you  that  the  people  that  wo 
have  aent  over   there  are  competent.     They 


arc  doing  a  good  Job  Our  money  to  being 
well  spent  We  are  mAking  prograi  In  ooa»- 
bmtitiK  rommunlm  tbrougb  balpCiif  loMttd 
a  strong  and  ttaH*  ■fTteultttn  In  ~ 
The  basic  agrlMttWftt  pmhiaina  are: 
cotiJtoiidattan.  OMdara  farm  Imlldlnga, 
fcrtuuer.  better  aaada.  more 
and  mora  farm  credit. 

Mr.  BbANVAif  Z  went  rlgbt  out  ta  Um  tetdt 
and  paaturea  and  uiked  to  the  fwoi  people. 
The  people  were  friendly  and  —tm  to  ' 
their  homee  are  ctesn  and  ««U 
the  Whole  famUy  wavta  bard. 

In  the  United  KtafiiMii  att  tfrletUttiral 

Soon  to  about  M  percent  blglMr  tban 
Um  war     BngUuid  haa  tocnoMd  her 
ted  cropa.  such  aa  potatoae.  and  she  to 
tnar— alog  her  hog  production. 

We  went  from  Bn^Und  to  France.  I  be- 
lieve that  Prance  haa  the  greeteat  poaalbUlty 
for  tncniutng  agricultural  prodtiction  of  any 
eotmtry  In  Bim>pe.  Prance  to  "fffctng  prog- 
nm  tn  mechantaatton  and  in  tbo  un  oC 
fertUt»r». 

In  the  Netherlands.  Holland  to  tope  not 
only  in  the  amount  of  fertUlzer  that  farmers 
uae  but  also  in  their  methoda  of  applying  it. 
In  fact,  all  over  Etirope  I  wna  at^prtoed  at 
the  great  ylelda  per  acre — larger  than  otu^  In 
many  cases. 

In  Belgium,  aa  In  Holland,  almost  every 
foot  of  land  la  put  to  uae. 

Moat  of  the  European  fanners  have  many 
amall  parcels  of  land  In  scattered  locations. 
They  Ipae  much  time  goltig  between  their 
numeroua  fields  and  moat  of  the  plots  are 
too  small  to  accommodate  power -<lrlven 
machinery.  With  the  aid  of  EGA.  many  of 
these  countries  are  helping  farmers  to  con- 
aoUdate  their  scattered  tracts  Into  more 
wo-kable  units. 

Western  Germany  to  malting  good  progress 
In  land  oonaolldatlon  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Western  Germany  to  making  prog- 
ress in  packaging  and  dtotrlbuting  lu  dairy 
producu  and  to  working  hard  to  Improve  the 
diets  of  her  people.  Pea-  example,  with  ECA 
help,  they  have  Just  buUt  the  first  freezer 
lockers  In  Europe. 

Yugoelavia  has  great  poaalblUUes  for  In- 
creasing her  food  production.  The  people  of 
Tugoalavla  are  very  grateful  for  the  food 
which  we  sent  to  overcome  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  laat  year'a  great  drought.  That 
food  haa  not  only  aerved  a  humAnltarlan 
purpose  but  has  also  assisted  TugoaUvla  to 
maintain  lu  independence  in  the  face  of 
constant  pressure  from  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain which  bounds  Yugoslavia  on  three 
sides 

Austria  and  Holland  appear  to  have  spe- 
cially good  extension  services.  ♦-H  groups 
that  have  been  established  with  the  help  of 
Marshall  plan  aid  are  carrying  on  projects 
about  like  those  of  American  boys  and  glrto. 

The  war  destroyed  much  of  Etirope's  live- 
stock Industry,  the  backbone  of  agrlculttire 
there.  The  animals  that  were  left  were 
mostly  scrubby  and  diseased.  Hence  Europe 
haa  had  to  place  much  empbaato  on  rebuild- 
ing herds  and  obtaining  the  nrrnsisij  animal 
feeds. 

With  more  land  consolidation  and  greater 
mechanisation.  partlctUarly  nnall  farm  trac- 
to.-s,  they  win  be  able  to  Increase  their  agri- 
cultural production  significantly.  But  tbaae 
countrlea  wUl  always  be   food  importer. 

1  am  convinced,  after  aeelng  conditions  at 
first  hand,  that  the  money  we  have  Invested 
lu  the  Marshall  plan  countries  to  doing  a 
Job  for  us.  Communism  has  nothing  like  It 
to  offer  theae  people.  The  Marshall  plan  to 
bringing  economic  im^greas.  giving  the  peo- 
ple faith  and  hope  In  the  future,  providing 
the  foundation  for  the  great  prepaiwtDMi 
Job  that  is  being  carried  otit  ttadar  the  very 
able  IsadMiblp  of  Geii«ral  nuinbUBu.  in 
ahort.  I'm  optlmtotte  about  reaulta.  but  I 
know  that  a  lot  o*  work  remains  to  be  done 

Mr  McCoaMTcK  B-»s.  TtaeM  are  the 
bombers  that  liieraUy  made  history  in  World 


War  n.  and  are  now— ••  yoo  set 
tteir  way  titraafli  9onl 
tar  mmnau  on  tbm  Wmdm.    Tba  f 
tod  bf  jM  IgMOTH  bdd  M  nb 
Chinees  supply  depot,    flbiee  tt*  dfcf 

l-a»— the   bonlMr   ct   yostard*. 

BOW,  take  •  look  t  tomomv.  Tbli 
the  Air  Poree's  B-47.  a  sis-Jet  oaedtaiB 
tint  'cu  be  aaBeMBfally  fw'walad  li 
to  keep  wp  ItaBt  with  wee  pons  Ufei 
•  to  mabo  Undo  ■•ai'b  at 
aa  powerful  as  •ajtttmg  ttm  bMr  eu 
dream  up  •  •  •  to  the  job  that  eoBeems 
^  next  gtiest.  To  teU  you  aboit  it.  w« 
llKnis  now  upon  the  Air  Poree's  top  devek>|»4 
i»ent  expert.  Brig.  Ocn.  Maraball  anh 
'  Brig  Oen.  Maeswan  &  BoTB.  Tn 
jctonea  in  tba  air  araM  ba  wtm  joO^j 
tiia  Witweh  and  davMopiMBt  laboritory. 
I  American  tndurtrj  and  ad 

Ith  the  reasafcn  and  davrtdpoMBt  i 
tbe  Atr  Paree.  are  presently 
allengtag  battle.    Tba  anuranltloii  tn 
itue  to  setentme  and  tectinleal  kik>«-4i 
objective  to  to  dafalop  waaponi  of 
that  are  supariot  to  ttaaaa  of 


will  not  ba  achlavad  abaply  br  _ 
0  »lng  weapons  which  in  themselves  are  . 
>  1P»  ot  technical  perfection.    The  dsgree  __ 
tichnlcal    superiority   acceptable   in    an   air 
Keapon   must    be    balanced    MateM; 
factors: 
|l.  What  do  we  need  to  do  the  Job* 
'3.  How  much  tlnte  do  we  have  to  do  tba 


Hr 


!3.  What  can  tbe  Mattaa  aflonl  In 
oi  iaioney.  materials,  and  manpower; 

tin  ordo-  to  Insure  tbe  finest  weapooa  at 
tl|e  least  cost  to  the  Nation's  eccooa.y  tbe 
Ubited  sutes  Ah-  Porea  hm  caatralhcd  aU 
of  lu  research  and  daealapiBHit  aet.vtttea. 

At  Headquarters.  United  State*  Air  fyave. 
tHe  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  DevelopaMnt,  M 
responsible  for  planning.  coavdtaiattn|>.  and 
directing  this  vast  program  for  tiM  ClJaf  of 
smff. 

To  carry  out  the  devdopmant  dinctlf 
Issuing  from  Headquarters  Air  rarrx.  tie  Jlr 
IWsearch  and  Devetopaacnt  Ooounanl  b« 
ret«nUy  been  eatohhihad.  Prom  its  bead- 
qt^rters  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  It  eontzos  tbe 
ctynplez  activities  of  the  vartow  de-relop- 
ment  and  teat  centers  ranclns  across  «>^ 
U^ted  8tat«a.  — »— • 

lAt  Dayton.  Ohio,  to  located  the  Wrlgin  Air 
D#velojMnent  Oentar.  At  this  center  tiie  re- 
sppnslbility  for  moaUtmlng  tbe  develojiment 
oriweaposM  systems;  tbat  la.  aircraft,  guided 
nalBatles.  akmg  vttb  ttw  ai«lne.  armament, 
altbome  electronics  systems  and  the  uiyrlad 
otiier  eqtiipment  necessary  for  flight.  All- 
weather  Oj\Di  development  and  oirtala 
P^»«a  of  light  testing  also  ara  carri.-d  on 
thfcre.  At  the  Rome  Air  Dreelopawnt  Cen- 
ter, near  Bcom.  N.  T..  davatopoMnt  of  grouad 
eiactronlcs  equtpanent.  soeb  m  tbat  vital  la 
th»  air  defense  of  the  United  States,  to  belnc 
piAvued.  ^ 

Tilt  Cambridge  Research  Center  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  Is  engagsd  tai  aeteatlfle  le- 
•aftrch  in  eleetraalea  "il  gaatobnaln.  TIMto 
Will  lead  to  tha  iHirtiiMi  m  o( 
equipment  and  ta^utqaat  for 
natOB    and    aircraft    coDtrol 


It  Tullabomu.  Tenn..  tbe  Arnold  Bnglneer- 
ln|  Developmant  Center  has  recently  been 
dedicated.  When  complete,  thto  center  will 
provide  factutlea  wbleb  can  -»>^^irt  a^ntw 

3c  reeeairch  tBspoailble  In  pnmmxtca^ 
uotml  wind  tnnneia.  Prxan  thto  reaearcb 
eoBia  tba  data  nacaaary  for  the  design 
of  the  supersonic  aircraft  and  Jet  enslzM 
of  ?the  future.  "^»w» 

As  aircraft  axMl  guided  mlsstlcs  reada  tbe 
flitfit  test  stage,  tbay  ara  tastsd  at  one  of 
tt4  three  Air  Pbree  teat  facilities^  Tba 
m^t  testing  of  guided  alMllaa  Is  directad 
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I  waa  aa.*»  I  £••■*  ut  t^ryd  tr't  \  '-,»r-*i 
sad  tonryi  .»  _**-    -_- ■  •  ■    ■--»•■■    t,-.^-,,. 

starred    -:^t      i:     v-j  i.A,:k. 

a  '■.x:^T.  arid  wer-  --•-*-  v  i -!:*:■?:  ec 
bi»-r  «:  —  ■».•  Mt  >p-»-  z  •  ..fway  vp  ai 
t^N^.T*!,!  b*cx  aiid  :  ...z'.r.  '.  fovM  SB  a 
' '"  ■■!>'*  tir.«    are:,     (".icfc    It.    aaitfR   C 


t>»"0< 


r« 


a  lot  oc 


'v-rie-;    .ATiet:   w«a  Oeoenl   Partita's  chief 

•-•  CT -sat     tr:  ieUljrence        Wounded     In    aa 

Kt  {iL'>  rsght  arm  but  was  oat 

B    t~mz>:-.x'^    azid    back    cc    dutv    tn    toas 

t  m^*-t3      Bts  ecnirmtx  aad  determtna- 

B  "-■•r-'-vjc^.ir.i  tiiii  fi*rwlicap  tiaT«  been 

ipt:i'.^  -,  -..    eir«~-»  am pti tee      Tlim».f«..iA 

iafc:.,i>..-t    -•-.e-^nj  k,a<"'w  fc;iE  tmtn  hto  vm- 

t     i      :>-*  Cj«:>"veTTMn#'n  t  c*ciai«  eoB- 

*.    tv  -  j.<«»e<i  k-w  itoe  EiciiaetJj  COa- 

— :.T;*r:-.  cpeada  up  U;  tl  iM}Q.- 

flor   ■--'^ir<-h  tr.   prowtlietlc  appU- 

r«"*  - . "  M    p^  re    &em   reraarkabie 

tct     '^:.f    licacii:    Jt   arti&cial   arma 

t.'>.!.     oe»r.     rwtuceC     tremezMkTualy 

»   ':f  ..-_etit  i&etaab  SAtl  ei.imuu:)ac 

•-tv -i-aadB  cf  ainru'tees  wbo 
n  Ibw  fejLT'  t^ ,  T'.:-i:d  aave  been  deemed 
ta  wbe*  -r^irn  an*  iea<2ijsg  viK<urJUi.  tase^foi 
tterf  lilA.:.:T  ::;•,. len.  Like  lise  outdict  with 
tbe  .  .ns-^-  .'-.Ar:..^  wtan  WTuid  have  been 
«  :er-r:.bi#  arvcb^sic^pcai  biw- 
•    :  i^ce  *  "■■>   wur.G  witt  cpXixcuaaii  ami 
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to  tba 


OP  REMARIiCS 

S»7l£       ^*'^'  ^J"™  NOURSE  ROCIRS 

mt^  dBBfr*  or  KASs-urTrrrrrrs 

•*  •  PO»»  ni  Tax  WOOSE.  of  HEPRESESTA  TZ\~£3 

25.  tfSt 


to  a 


OP  REMARKS 


«ii  »i         HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oiL-.^H'-ic* 

n  TEE  HCX25I  OF  REPHESIXTA  TT\"B3 

Tuesdaw   September  25.  t9St 

WICKERSHAM.      \It.    Speaker. 
leave   graxiied   to  exteod  my  re- 
in :be  RxGou.  I  include  iht  foi- 
aructe  by  H  H.  Beniiect.  Chief  ol 
tion  Service    frcm  tbe 
of  October  I960: 
tbree  bae:c  rtepa  tn  gerttng  soil 
prcfjerlT    appbed   tc    tbe   land. 
:r-iAi-£     f  i  scecxiiVc  Land  inTen- 
e  laiid  capahElty  sur- 
..i   Tr.ari<?    2?    Soil   Con- 
6.--..  r     „    :., 5<T'a.*-.cr.    rurvrroc*.    in 
a.'.-    :.ir-.'jiifrs,  ar.d  1:  cctbti  en- 
»    r.     -     ij  the  tiTjA  ct  adl.  tbe 
-'   ^-.:.   r     and   crher  factors 
'.t     f-jntru    tbe 
ml*     --<■     '-.-    :"  '^--CLi.^    capacity    of 
Xbb  -~i-.   ;  :i.e    iiaricto    of 

■  ■"    :- :  .:,  .-     ^-rTes  ajs  &n  a>rcu- 
bvi-T  :   -  -.-.!?  ■.^^■tr'.^ziz.ezi'.  ct  scien- 
'  It  sbuaa    fcrtd 
cxmtfiticn  of 
Inr  prxl-jctlo«i. 


Tan  Gir-    i  i 
to  bsaitia  tbat 


It.    He 


r.  It 


tbe  f  0 


tabs 


aO. 


ars3s     aod 
Wortd  War  U.     The 
the   oKsuBittee   to    the 
tbia  colnmn.  OoL  Bobcct  & 
a  vetcrpa 


«f 

or 
or 


X.  n.  ar-tf  ni 

tn    tbe    '-rder 
bvt  car.  be 

■r  paBt^-r-T     r  timt^'r.    ind  daai 
for  wfitfBfe  and  p«rks 

sr.tl  "tc  farTTser.  wtUt 

•  •.'r.f  'irm,  ro  out  on 

de~r.   r    '-Tpera^jTely 

12    izr    the 

It  Is  of  t^''    .-r-. "-'   •.mr-'r-arioe 

•    -.■•     •■  '--    ±z<i  %nh 

It  .*   •i.-r':    :: ,  .  r.  c»r.not 

a.    i.;iro_j:r    "■■.«   :jae  of 

tirrr.        v*^Titln(f 


was  d*v«J- 

■e      Tbe 

I  tbe  PtetfxDCUt  sec- 

ucn  by  H   H   Baaaaaaa&^  Gler.  Fuller  in  IflSA. 
(Ceonpa    Agrte^ritml    Bcpcnsect 
BioiL   191.  May   193^  >      The  exis'  nf 

T»'r'a-'.i.ag   to   .^nd  canijot    be   Ui;«:   Jur 


Is 


as 
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flnt  «t  th«  mail- 
at  lam  ImmI.  ujt«t  into  full 

OS  Um  frmtr 

b»T«  to  nipyow  lUa 

•t  ft  proQt.  bla  iffciit 

to  b«  BBadt  ol  Mob  pwt  of  tbo  fvm. 

by  TMtr;  ttw  crop  rotattanc;  tl»  bolldlnf 
of  nMd»d  tarm  poDds,  tcmusM,  and  ao  on; 
th»  d«v«lopaHtl  of  ffood  pMtuTM:  tb«  plant- 
lac  of  mm  for  wladbraaka  or  vtxxUota;  and 
o«lMr  thinfa  lunglng  tram  land  claartnc  *<> 

yUMLDf.  UM  ■00-  and  yatCT.«on— ftatlop 
mmmmtm  eaWod  for  tn  the  pl*n  are  applied 
to  tbo  1«ML  At  already  pointed  out,  schxm 
of  tba  BOtMWvatlon  mea«um  &re  tbe  kind 
Uiat  th«  farmer  can  put  into  practlo*  tiUa- 
Mlf.  with  Uttle  further  technical  aaaManc*. 
t^  wmanUf  ttao  ooaaptoto  plan  at  aoordl- 

to  of  naeoaalty 
M  to  roqotr*  expert  technical 
bolp  in  pottlnir  it  to  work  on  the  land  at  tha 
pnjjier  pl»c*  »nd  In  proper  adjustment  The 
farmer  provides  all  the  materials  and  labor 
and  maintain*  bis  struct  urns  and  practices 
oOMtbay  baTe  been  initalled  on  the  land. 
Iff  tMlUllcal  help  is  needed  on  the  matnte- 
oanoa  |ob.  that.  too.  is  provided  for  in  the^ 
arran«a«MBt  b«t«re«n  the  aotl  conaervaUon 
dlatrlct    and    the   Stoil   Conservation   Senrlce. 

Each  conaerTatton  measure   Is  itpeclAcally , 
d»!rt!g:;ccl  to  fit  the  land  on  which  It  It  tSMd.' 
Fvirttiermore.    each    meaaiim    la   ileelfciiad    to' 
support  or  comptemeiat  -— Ttitr  one.  or  sev- 
eral   other    measures,    wherever    support    la 
ne«led.  whether  In  the  same  field  or  In  an 
MlJolnin«  field,  above  or  below      Also,  con-  * 
•crvatton  work  on  one  farm  is  planned  and 
carried  out  with  an  eye  to  the  needs  of  the 
next   farm   and   to  farms  downstream.      This 
viewpoint    Is    essentui.    for    the    process    of 
erosion   has  no  respect   for  botindary  line*. 
OuUie«  don't  stop  ut  fence  ItiM*.  farm  Unas. 

or  even  county  or  Stale  lines  Neither  do 
dust  storms  nor  floot  ■.  And  the  costly  proe- 
••*  o.'  sedtMiMatlon  never  conceriM  ttmtt 
With  the  tBtanau  of  water  users  depradcnt 
on  unprotected  reservoirs. 

wATn  conrseavATTOM 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  say  something 
about  water  (XMoaervatton.  a  matter  that  has 
been  of  acute  interest  and  concern  to  many 
of  us  during  the  past  year.  Drought.  <rf 
coturae.  had  much  to  do  with  the  much- 
publicized  eastern  water  shortage:  but  there 
are  other  matters.  I  think,  that  should  be 
lotiked  into,  such  as  planning  ahead  for 
watershed  protection  for  all  new  Installa- 
tion and  for  remedying  conditions,  where 
QAOaaaary.  on  the  wHtenheds  of  existing  res- 
arvDln. 

tn  the  Soil  Ccmservatlon  Ser\-lce,  when 
asked  for  stiggwtkMU.  we  always  look  first 
at  the  land  within  tboae  watersheds  where 
water  shortages  ha^'e  occurred.  We  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  the  land  and  how  it  is 
being  used,  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of 
•oil  wastage  but  of  water  wastage,  too.  We 
look  at  all  the  land  to  see  U  any  of  It  U 
being  sarlouBly  affected  by  eroelon.  such  as 
la  most  eoounorUy  caused  In  humid  areas 
by  (l»  cultivating  exeeaslveiy  steep  land 
without  adequate  protection.  (2)  overgras- 
Ing.  and  (3)  burning.  AU  these  abttslre 
practlcea  contnbuu  to  wastage  of  both  water 
and  sou.  It  la  the  esceeatvitly  rapid  runoff 
erf  water  that  produqas  aroakm.  And,  what 
U  of  great  Importance  In  reeai^otr  mainte- 
nance. IS  the  prevantlon  of  ftlilng  up  with 
the  solid  prtxlucts  of  sotl  eroaton.  Waahed- 
in  sell  L!ike«  up  the  valuable  reeenuU  space 
needed   for  water      We  rannot   drink  soil. 

Much  of  the  water  that  Is  prevented  from 
lmKi«iiiife  runoff  iu>«ks  Into  the  groixnd. 
partly  to  seep  out  tjelow  into  our  streams  and 
reservoirs,  partly  U)  be  avaUabie  for  plant 
growth,  and  so  on.     Water   conservation,  la 


abort.  Is  part  and  parcel  of  soil 
aTcrywhart. 

More  aad  more  f  anBars  are  nomlng  to  rcal- 
tkaa  Vbmr  oaad  qMdal  terhirtoai  help  tn 
UMl  applying  adequata  soil  and 
irtktar  ooawr?aUuu  profnuna  for  their  tanm. 
llila  grovtnff  natlooal  eonadoonaas  of  the 
•aaenttal  ptaee  tikat  eucb  eonaanratlon  baa  in 
otv  wtaola  aeooomy — a  conaatoua 
also  b7  OBany  and  varied  uftaa 
Intcrecta— Is  erldant  In  tbe  great  ,  _ 
have  made  as  a  Rattoo  In  sotl  and'water  con- 
aerratlon  within  a  comparatiwly  few  years. 

Tin  SOIL  coMaava-noaf  oxanucrs 
These  districts  are  organlaed  by  tbe  farm- 
an  themseivea  under  State  leglalatlao  cn« 
acted  by  all  48  Statea.  the  Territorlaa  ot  Alas- 
ka  and  Hawaii,  and  our  Insular  poaseesions  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  As  of 
June  1.  1950.  3.347  of  theee  farmer-managed 
districts  already  bad  been  farmad.  embrac- 
ing more  than  tbree-fointtaa  of  tbe  Matkmli 
farms  uid  a  total  of  more  than  1.237.000.000 
acres.  Nine  States  are  entirely  covered  by 
soil  conservation  districts:  Alabama,  Dela- 
ware. Massachusetts,  Nebraska.  Nev  Hamp- 
shire. New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Vermont. 

The  soil  conservation  districts  represent.  I 
am  convinced,  the  greatest  land  movement  In 
ail  history.  They  are  denkocratle  units  of 
Bute  goTcmment.  They  are  easen'.lally  group 
action  devices  through  which  Strang  local 
leadership  develops.  They  draw  together,  aa 
at  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  cooperating  governmental  and  private 
i  Interesu  alike,  local.  State,  and  national. 
And  the  soil  consarratlon  districts  also  are 
reqionslble  for  stich  tangible  resulu  as  the 
creation  ot  new  markets  tor  manufacturers  of 
equipment  and  tools,  and  for  the  sale  of  tbe 
products  of  nurseries  and  seed  prodticers. 

A  aoU  conservation  district  organintlon.  of 
course,  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  A  district  prx>- 
gram  that  exists  only  on  paper  la  not  wortb 
the  paper  it  Is  written  on.  Neither  la  a  farm 
plan  for  soil  conservation  where  its  provlslans 
are  not  applied  to  the  land.  Up  to  January  I, 
1950.  approximately  800.000  complete  aoU- 
conservatlon  plans  had  been  prepared  In 
districts  alone.  TTiese  plana  covered  some 
230.000.000  acres,  of  which  more  than  112.000.- 
000  had  been  treated  with  needed  conaerra- 
tkMi  measiffes  by  that  time.  Tfaese  flguias  do 
not  Include  other  millions  of  acres  surveyed, 
planned,  and  treated  throtigh  other  programs 
In  which  the  SoU  CtonservaUon  Service  has 
assisted. 

Up  to  the  first  of  this  year.  also,  detailed 
soil  conaenratlon  stirveys  adaqioata  for  farm 
planning  had  been  made  on  SflUMM>.000  acres. 
The  primary  objective  of  otu"  broad  program 
of  conservation  is.  of  course,  to  bring  conser- 
vation treatment  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  to  every  parcel  of  land  stUl  needing  it. 
And  a  primary  requisite  to  achievement  of 
such  a  goal  is  completion  of  the  national  Und 
capability  Inventory  at  the  earliest  date  facil- 
ities win  permit.  This  scientific,  acre-by- 
acre  Inventory  of  the  land  is  the  foundation 
on  which  rest  effective  conservation  planning, 
treatment,  and  use  of  land  for  the  perma- 
nency of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  optimum  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  its  water, 
timber,  wildlife,  and  other  land-related  nat^ 
Ural  resources. 

DfCBKAanto  posstru  tut  thx  laws 
The  economy  and  efBclency  of  soil  conser- 
r^Xion  fanning,  and  tbe  ebala  of  econooUe 
and  otbar  beneflu  It  brings,  have  been  proved 
wherever  It  has  been  practiced.  Thus.  It  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  produce  needed  crops  or 
livestock  at  mlnlnium  cost  on  his  good  land, 
and  to  adjust  his  pcwtnetton  to  changing 
market  and  other  eoadMoaa.  Be  tbwefora 
becomes  s  better  and  aaore  stable  customer 
for  business  and  the  professions  tn  the  city 
and  conuibutes  to  the  NaUon's  high  stand- 


ard  of  living — ntitrltionally  and 

UMl  to  magb  pabUc  baoiftu  m  redocinc  io^d 
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Dr.   Boiworthi    ^^d^rrst 


Moataaa 


AnytbSng  tbat  helps  any  substantial 
9  Of  tatftvtdiaUa  of  a  country  also 
tba  eooBtry  aa  a  wtaola.  TUa  ecrtalnly  cia 
be  said  of  tbe  kind  or  soil 
jing  we  have  been  illsriisslin  We 
'our  armed  senlKia  and 
machinery  stnmgly  built  up. 
{we  dare  not  nsgluLt  otv  doa 
leitbar.  We  do.  after  aU.  bav«  to  pay  for  i 
land  atnmlf  homba;  ^Dd  we  can  do  tbls  ooiy 
Iby  bating  aa  sAdant  tmwjiij.  tn 
ttire  as  well  aa  in  IMtaitey  and  trade, 
there  can  be.  of  c 
ture  without  a  base  ct  food 

I    Ooitstantly  tna „   ,,, 

jstui  sbnnking  tavfitf  of  pradnettsw  Mad  wil 
eventually  aaake  greater  tt^Btammf  tn  foqd 
productloB  more  and  more  tB|ieratlTe.  ia 
MddlUon,  we  may  be  mortng  along  lines  M 
klfninp—am  wbleb  will  call  for  tnenmaid 
brodweMew  ot  crgmic  matcnala.  socb  as  of - 
iganlc  plasties.  Tbat  would  meaa  atfdBt 
breaaura  on  tba  mim  land  ttet  has  to 

needs  abready  are  eatsrttng  Okslr  '""tth  t  rin 

khe  world's  limited  supply  at  productive  laisd 

^md  probably  will  cootlntae  to  do  so  wttit 

•uch  force  aa  to  challenge 

botagteai  capacity. 

inpetratea  ttae  growing  Importance  of 

kelationatalp. 

I    It  la  true  that  we  have  made 

In  the  field  of  aakl  and  water  ooa- 

hut  we  need  to  mofo  ataaod  ttill 

tn  ordCT  t3  get  tbe  tiig  iMiialiili^  )ob 

ione  In  time.    r-««n^  soil  eoaawraatioii  ■ 

vitally  important  everywbere.    It  la  wsiiil^^ 

Cory  here  in  America  if  wc  are  to  avotd  eveiv 

Cual  national  decline  in  Okv  eeaaosBy.    Tte 

nargln  between  Und  dMuhnttoB  and  eoB^ 

■rratlon  has  been  narrowed  wtthla  raaaBk 

'years.    By  laeieaateg  our  present  eaaaBV^4- 

tlcm  opsratlona  on  tbe  land,  we  can — ant 

fhould    get  tbe  prlnetpal  basic  ■sasuiiu  oC 

OoU  iiiiwialkai  applied  to  tbe  land 

pi  to  S6  or  W  years. 

!  We  now  know  pretty  well  what  the 

^.  where  it  is.  and  how  to  solve  it.     We 

perfected    the    tools    of     

)tboda  and  technlquce  and  ttae  knowh 
pplytag  them  with  sdentltte  ralMbttlt 
id  we  bare  the  farmers'  mM 
itrlets  through  which  to  work.    We 
iioving  ahead  at  a  progreeslvtiy  faster  rati  i 
fear  by  year.    In  1043.  to  Illustrate,  we  cam 
pleted  the  soil  conservation  job  on  5.000.001 ' 
acres;  tn  1940.  tbe  same  thing 
92.000.000  acres. 
All  we  need  now  are  additkmal  fadlttlei  i 
id  the  decialOQ  to  go  ahead  fast 
the  }ob  on  a  arlentate,  p— ^**'vm 

fore  It  U  too  taite— before  we  have 

much  land.  Unforttmatcly.  w«  still  an 
itlng  land,  even  though  we  have  leamei 
't  it  Is  easier  and  oaorc  economJcal  to  con- 
sou  and  water  than  It  la  to 
^Qstly  methods  that  impoverish  land 
^^ste  rainfall  as  so  much  rtmofl  to  the 
"the  BBcre  quickly  tbe  Job  is  done,  the  ea 
ii  wlU  be  and  the  less  It  Till  cost. 


I  We  are  fhead  wttta  ttae  taportant 
wonal-teehnolaglcal  taafc  of  qaesidtac  tlM 
understanding  of  this  Tttal  matter  bmh 
Widely  and  rapidly.  It  is  a  e>»«ii^nyt  ^  all 
dr  US.  and  each  one  baa  a  part  to  play.  Proa 
efrery  conceivable  engls  snananli  t^^^i 
dil rural,  public  health,  national  <iefi 
conservation  of  natural  reeotarces  to  an  ob- 
McUvc  on  which  aU  much  agree.  The  pata< 
lie  and  our  society  as  a  whole  have  a  vital 
slake  and.  therefore,  an  enduring 
k^ity  In  these  resources.  It  wlD  talm 
btest  efTorts  of  us  all.  workli^  tug iilT  m 
t>e  conservation  >ob.  to  get  It  done  befoee  H 
'-  too  late.  ^ 


Tai>crcai«su  Asa«ctatiaa 


C-  — it.lv        ."^ 


I  aAciai 

BtalbKi  Staiaa 

h«%Itii  de- 

i^part- 

aiso  tba 

tte  land.     Theo 

groups,  the  Army,  tbe 

t^e  ^^tezsL:^  ^ik0StciHtt%ziiiti.     Of 

.w''^::ic.ek   «e  taaMW  the   tubar- 

:i.5::.  v.:  >'..;::  M.'  i.b.«  SfcaOa  and  oaciiiaal 

*  ..:    i^   A.--   .r."jf4c~A.  part  of  '^' 

tt-     -  ^'X   :u_ 

j3«    cf    likt 
d.i-i-',        "X  -    .:.  ■  .--i    :.zn     Jtaiitinai 

U!s  v;.tu3as 
Mv»'b  *x»  a.-iii_  .iri'si^ca^eu  i:  the  coo- 

ca.      wjcjietje*      ;-i^ .  i.j£rj.;as      tim 

i.'  etf'.'.j..  4i-...y,;ciji;:i>vntt  ar%  oow 
c„'     ."e»CK-iis»ii_.i;iea.     Tbe 

Health    .V:«9tjc.^r.lcCL    ii,aA    mi- 

' ..":  -i        ■  _.<r     .il     pro- 

-'..i*    -;■     .-.j.jfijes   aj3dA 

;ui--  .^-.  -.iie  Cal'ted 

-rv  *.,•::  more  inter- 

ii-  .    ir-.    *cav« 

■we  come   a  itjti^    &a..    la    ^ior 

ef  tbe  coediwi  parscra.     Proaa 

m.   Lf  we 

««  uouid 

tbe    objectives    for 


ar?    putcv^    wsere    the 
wi^rx    weil    with 

*.-  e    ■:,■  ztutT 

c-  ,ii:^,  •.,...  r»   cT    tt*e 

~:.^.:  -.ii-re  txisXM 

■:,:«?ai        and 

»•"•:  r^'.'.  uiider- 
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•TM7  oUmt  mcUoo  at  Um  oomtrj  th«  •<!• 
of  th*  thltkklnf  thftt  hat  fOiMi  tiuo 
ffwutte. 

AocoMrLMMMnm  or  p/urr  »•  tcams 
FnlMfM  «•  ■bould  atop  for  •  mmfnt  to 
thinlc  wiMt  wt  haw  aoeooqillslMd  tfurttig  Um 
iMt  M  y«mi.  lUrtlng   when   tuberculosa 

«••  •  loMllRc  eauM  of  d^ath  tn  thla  country. 
A  eontlnued  cainf.«lgn  of  educauon  h««  be<>n 
■HMt  •ff«cUv«  to  disputing  th«  ignorance 
«Qne«rnlng  tb*  dlataM  tbereby  brtn|ring 
ftbmit  Mrlier  dlognoala  and  less  exposure  of 
eoataeu  wtth  the  re«ul\lng  lower  Incidence, 
Whtt  about  the  oMdlctl  ltd*  of  trMlment. 
Zn  the  earlier  days  pattont*  wtra  tiax  to 
aaaataria  that  were  Uttto  more  tban  peat 
bottMa.  Today  they  are  aent  to  boapttals. 
We  h«T«  learned  that  maay  caaaa  need  mora 
tliMt  Juat  bed  raat  and  wlB  laapond  to  differ- 
ant  forma  of  cnflapaa  tber^jr  aatf  to  surgery. 
AQd  curgery  baa  traproycd  ao  tr<Mnendoualy  in 
tba  laat  few  yaara  that  w«  are  no  longer  hesi- 
tant In  remore  a  lobe  or  an  entire  Iting  if 
It  ts  so  IndiCAted.  Wtth  the  recent  advent 
ot  our  antibiotics,  we  flDd  we  have  a  great 
hMp  In  chemotherapy,  althoiigh  aa  yet 
atraptumyctn.  PA8.  Tlblone  and  aom*  of  the 
otbar  drugs  do  not  cure  tuberculosis,  but 
Vb0f  do  baee  a  inhlbtttn?  effect  upon  the 
baeUU  to  gtrt  tts  an  opportunity  to  uttllxe 
othar  nwaauraa  in  treatment  which  we  would 
not  hay«  dared  to  have  done  a  few  jrears 


The  tremendous  strides  In  surgery  and  In 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  have  now  made 
poaa»>ls  the  saving  of  thousands  of  llvee  of 
advanced  ceaea  that  a  few  yeaca  ago  Would 
have  been  prnwUBined  to  death.  All  this 
teproveaaent  tn  triaft  la  <ttte  to  clinical, 
eoiigleal  and  baetartologfteal  reeearch.  and  we 
■Bay  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  .are 
leading  tbe  world  today  tn  t^ese  methods. 
All  of  tbeee  accomplishments  taken  to- 
gether have  cauaed  ua  to  drop  the  death  rate 
tn  tubereutoala  durtng  tbu  50-year  period 
from  200  per  100.000  to  under  26  per  100.- 
000.  This  curve  In  death  rate  plotter*  for 
the  entire  time  is  almost  li  straight  line. 
giving  us  the  Information  that  la  necessary 
to  predict  future  diminishing  death  rates 
durtng  the  coming  generation. 

Such  predictions,  however,  are  not  so  easy 
as  one  would  think  The  acconq>llablnent8 
of  treatment  and  of  tuberculoma  control. 
It  la  true,  are  lowering  the  death  rate,  but 
W9  must  not  be  misled  or  lulled  Into  com- 
placency, and  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  prolonging  the  Uves  of  many  thousands 
of  active  tubercutoeta  eaees  through  our 
present  methods  of  treatment. 

Our  case  nndlt^  procedures  are  finding 
•nbarculoals  earlier  and  treating  it  succeee- 
fWy.  and  while  the  death  rate  Is  dropping. 
the  UMMtonee  of  tuberculosis  is  actually  an 
tinknoem  figure  and  nuiy  not  be  dropping 
at  anywhere  near  the  rate  that  we  have 
previously  auppoeed. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  tubercu- 
losis la  no  latter  a  health  problem.  When 
a  polio  caae  la  reported,  it  cat»ee  great  con- 
cern In  any  community  as  It  should,  yet 
while  there  were  42,000  cases  (not  deaths 
remember!  of  polio  reported  In  1918,  there 
were  50.000  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  and 
for  every  death  tltere  are  many  individuals 
wtpoaed  to  the  disease,  and  a  fair  percentage 
Of  tboae  exposed  will  contract  It.  The  eetl- 
mataa  of  the  number  of  beds  needed  for  tu- 
beretiloals  for  every  annual  death  have  varied 
all  the  way  from  2',^  to  10  beds  providing 
we  plan  to  isolate  tn  homes  or  Institutions 
every  new  ca«e  and  every  active  case  that 
exists.  Such  a  program  would,  of  oourae, 
•peed  up  the  eliniii^ation  of  the  disease  in 
much  faster  time  Tub«rculo«ls  can  be  con- 
trolled as  a  public  health  problem.  It  is 
not  like  polio  ■aho&e  mtide  of  spread  Is  still 
unknown  The  cau.«e  «ud  the  mode  of 
•prt-ad  of  tttbWMilosls  la  known  and  we  can 

OOUUtii  It. 


TIM  rata:irr  rjiTmii 

Knowing  the  caure  of  tuticrculosls.  there 
are  seven  basic  points  to  keep  In  mind  for 
the  control  of  the  disease.  Tbey  are  the 
weaporu  that  to  date  have  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  we  can  now  see  daylight  ahead. 
The  first  la  health  education  of  the  general 

public.  The  second  la  better  medlral  educa- 
tion of  the  physician  and  the  nursl:.ig  pro- 
fession. The  third  ts  case  finding.  The 
fourth  Is  Isolation,  treatment,  and  education 
of  the  patient.  The  fifth,  rehabllltatloo. 
The  M£th.  research,  both  social  and  sclentiac, 

and  the  last,  the  cooperaUon  of  all  agencies. 
No  one  group  baa  been  responsible  for  this 
entire  program.  It  1,  the  coordinated  effort 
of  all  the  groupn  tbat  are  'nterested  in  our 
part  of  tbe  bealth  program  that  has  achieved 
the  reauiu  up  to  tbe  present  time. 

There  Is  a  v^y  dose  U&iaou  between 
the  Natloual  Tuberculoals  Association,  the 
United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service  and  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  there  are  joint 
conunlttees  working  n  mutual  problems  of 
these  organizations  at  all  tiroes.  The  Na- 
tional Tuberculoals  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Tuberculosis  Secretaries, 
and  the  American  Trudeau  Society  through 
Joint  thinking  instigate  much  of  tbe  national 
planning  and  urvt  as  pilots  for  the  State  as- 
sociations. The  State  associations  in  turn 
transmit  much  of  this  Information  to  the 
locals  and  particularly  In  strong  associations 
such  as  we  have  In  California,  try  to  give 
service  to  the  smaller  associations  who  have 
much  more  limited  resources  than  those 
In  tbe  larger  cities. 

As  a   part   of    the   National   Tuberculosis 
AseociaUon.  the  medical  section,  the  Ameri- 
can Ttudeau   Society,   is   responsible   for   a 
program  of  professional  education  which  In- 
<:ludes  the  publication  of  the  American  Re- 
view of  Tuberculosis.    Medical  research  and 
Lherapy  Is  one  of  Its  greatest  Intereats.  and 
at  the  present  time  around  tl70.000  Is  twing 
spent  annually  on  researcu,  and  It  is  hoped 
:hat  If  the  additional  percentage  that   the 
!x>ard  of  directors  voted  at  a  recent  annual 
3-neetlng  Is  turned  over  to  research,  that  over 
riOO.OOO  per  year  will  go  Into  the  various 
litudles  pointed  toward  tho  complete  elimina- 
tion  of   tuberculosis   throxigh   proper  treat- 
inent.     We  realize  that  $300,000  ts  a  small 
amount,  but  when  one  la  aware  of  the  fact 
that   the   small   research    program   we   had. 
served    to   stimulate   some   of   the  national 
pharmaceutical  hotises  to  carry  on  their  In- 
vestigative work  which  eventually  brought 
out  the  streptomycin  program  which  cost 
millions  of  dollars,  we  real  ze  what  a  little 
pump  priming  can  do.     It  Is  only  a  little 
over  3  years  ago  that  these  same  pharma- 
ceutical houses  made  available  to  tbe  Ameri- 
can Trudeau  Society  over  $1,000,000  worth  of 
streptomycin    to    do    the    original    dlnlcal 
evaluation  of   this  antibiotic.     Government 
agencies  cooperated,  and  from  this  study  has 
come  one  of  the  great  cooperative  efforts  In 
the  study  of  antibiotics  and  chemotherapy 
pr<xlucts  on  tMth  a  research  and  a  clinical 
basis. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  John  Barnwell,  has  done 
one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  coordinated  re- 
search that  has  ever  been  done.  Every  6 
months,  for  the  past  3  years,  the  directors 
and  usually  the  head  of  the  research  depart- 
ment of  every  veterans'  hoepltal  that  la  treat- 
ing tuberculosis,  are  called  together  to  give 
a  complete  report  of  tbe  caaee  that  they  have 
treated  with  these  various  drugs.  Protocola 
for  selection  of  cases  and  for  treatment  have 
bMn  nt  up.  Jury  panels  haya  •▼•tuated 
htindreds  and  hundreds  of  rascie  Some  of 
th«se  panels  have  been  run  by  the  Veterans' 
Adminietration  and  some  by  the  United 
St.Htes  Pxjbllc  Health  Service.  Tbey  have  all 
coopeiated  la  thu  big  coonlliMitad  program, 
and  we  have  within  S  years  time  done  studies 

th«t  t>»r»tnTiTrm  wnolrl  hav«  tstken  from  10  to 


trol 


16  ieart  to  have  acoompUahed.  Tbe  wbola 
ptcfure  of  treatment  has  changed,  and  dlf- 
fer4nt  typee  of  tbe  tfleeaee  vhleta  heretofore 

considered  fatal,  ars  now  sueeeaafully 
ted. 
a  result  of  this  we  now  bare  two  defl- 
polnts  of  attaek.  and  there  Is  a  raet 
een  the  PuMle  Weaitli  control  laeasuraa 
side,  which  have  done  much  to  redoes 
mortality  rates,  and  on  the  other  side 
adenuflc  treataaant  of  the  dlaeaae.  wMeh 
brings  the  ellmloatlon  of  tubcrcnlosls  al- 
moft  within  our  grasp.  We  have  another 
possibility  which  may  become  a  part  of  oar 
futtire  program,  and  that  is  tbe  vacdnatloii 
agMnst  tuberculosis  with  BOO.  This  vac- 
cination ts  not  as  spectflc  as  vaccinating  for 
la  tt  a  aahaOtnte  for  oon- 
thcr.-  Is  sun 
confaderable  controvcrqr  In  regard  to  the 
vail  IS  of  vaccination  In  certain  areaa  of  the 
cou  atry.  as  tt  affects  some  of  tbe  control 
mei  sores  and  Indlcatloaia  that  go  wtth  It. 
It  { I  wrong  to  bellere.  aa  aome  woald  haw* 
MB  selleve.  that  we  can  ettmtnate  beds  tcr 
tub  n-culoals  by  Tacdnatlng  tbe  entire  popu- 
latl  }n.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage. 
Th<  time  may  or  may  not  come  when  we  can 
pre'  'ent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  nsinf 
thli  form  of  preventive  medicine.  In  tbe 
met  ntlme  beds  will  still  be  needed  for  thoae 
wh4  should  be  under  treatment  and  should 
be  solated.  I  could  go  on  at  length  telling 
you  about  the  vsuious  research  projects  that 
are  now  under  way,  but  the  tune  is  getting 
shat.  and  I  want  to  go  on  to  some  of  your 
Bpe<  Ific  problems  In  your  community. 

KOKTAMA'S    laiMllllB 

Y  9U  hav*  bare  a  large  State,  much  of  wtJch 
Is  a  rural  population.  I  nesd  not  tell  you  that 
youl  have  one  of  the  giaalil  Indian  proh- 
lem^  In  the  , country,  and  you  have  miny 
producing  mines  which  In  spite  of  all  tbe 
prei  autkiSM  that  can  be  taken  caase  aUleoalB 
and  a  predlaposltlo'n  to  tubereolosla  aaanag 
mai  y  of  the  workers.  Tour  cities  are  acat- 
terel  and  your  problems  are  different  in 
diff<  rent  areas.  In  looking  over  your  ann  oal 
repdrt.  I  find  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
tuberculosis  is  m  those  areaa  where  tbere 
are  ! Indian  reservations  and  In  those  areas 
wh»e  there  are  mines,  and  It  would  seem 
thai  these  are  the  centers  from  which  iie 
disease  la  spreading.  I  assume  that  theaa 
are  ^>e  points  that  you  are  attacking  as  yiiar 
firsS  objectives.  Tour  death  rates  in  -;ha 
rural  areas  ars  much  lown  tban  tbe  natioial 
average.  This  should  not  deceive  you.  be  w- 
evei.  as  such  conditions  have  deceived  m^st. 
of  «8.  in  an  article  called  The  Rural  Chal- 
leni  In  the  October  7,  1M9,  Public  Health 
Reports  by  Dr.  Milton  I  Roemer.  be  pc^ito 
out  (that  we  can  attack,  and  eventually  ctm- 
trolj  most  of  the  tutwrculcsls  In  tbe  uriaa 
arei  but  there  will  still  be  a  large  reservoir 
of  taibercxilosts  In  our  rural  areas  and  tliat 
becfuse  of  the  expense  of  risii  Imlli^  boe- 
pitalizatlon.  and  rtiral  health  progtMUS.  this 
will  I  be  a  permanent  reservoir  of  tut>ercul(  sla 
we  give  more  and  more  attention  to 
to  our  rural  populations.  Today, 
tbe^large  commnnttlee  an  getting  the  moat 
atte^itlon.  Tbe  time  will  eoae  vben  we  irlU 
realize  that  the  rural  communities  are  Jjst 
as  important  in  our  health  programs. 

What.  then,  are  aome  of  tbe  responalbill- 
ties !  of  yotir  State  aasoelatloD?  It  Is  tiaa 
tha^  tbe  various  State  aasodatkina  sbaild 
beniflt  from  the  liiftMHjslhiii  and  leaders ilp 
of  the  national  orgaadBBttons.  It  is  the  re- 
q>o4siblllty  of  the  State  to  seek  out  die 
nee4s  of  the  local  areas  In  order  to  Imd 
the  tveak  places  where  more  help  is  neeted. 
Pielg  serrioe  should  be  provided  to  all  ibe 
lo«4s.  parUcularly  the  amaUer  ones. 

It  is  the  responalbUlty  of  the  State  crganl- 
»u4n  to  tbotougfaly  organiae  the  State  tito 
eltl^  countrr  or  district  tuberculosis  aaso- 
clatlans.  We  must  always  keep  In  mind  J»e 
fact  that  the  great  strength  oC  tbe  tuber  ru- 
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«w«k«n  tlM  pcopl*  to  th«  poUntuuun  of 
mtM  rwMrch  ta  oo*  project,  and  this  project 
t»  oa«  vhlch  la  c£p«bl«  of  atmtrofXztg  all 
Ufa  on  thU  pUnat.  If  «re  could  only  aw»kcn 
our  people  now  to  tb«  poianUalltlc*  of  maaa 
waaarch  far  protonglng  Ufa  and  aliminatlng 
ilaaiw.  It  u  vltlUn  our  powar  to  do  thta. 
and  I  «oa4ar  wbattaer  we  are  going  to  meet 
that  choBont*. 

yUMOly  the  last  step  U  oooparation  of  all 
■finttaa.  The  tuherculoala  aaaodatton  can 
apcarbMd  tha  drtve.  but  tb«  voluntary  aaao- 
ctatkioa  abould  vork  with  tha  publkc  agan- 
ctaa  and  with  all  oommunUy  organlzauone 
for  tha  improTement  of  health  in  the  com- 
munlty.  Oevelupment  of  community  health 
oouncUa  and  full-ttma  health  d^>artiiMnta 
vUl  pay  big  diTtdenda  and  ahould  hMd  your 
Haft. 

0neh  a  program  aa  I  have  outlined  ia  a  long 
term  program:  one  that  may  take  years  to 
•coompuah  A  iMroflTam  baaed  on  thla  outline 
cannot  help  but  reduce  tha  tuberculoeU  in- 
cidence la  any  community,  and  with  patience 
and  hard  work  It  can  be  done.  You  people 
in  Montana  hare  come  a  long  way.  You 
have  limited  fund*,  large  areas,  few  health  de. 
PMrtOMntB  and  few  tuberculoala  associations, 
UiA  you  have  great  responsl  bill  tie*.  I  am 
•u^athat  you  know  better  than  I  the  weaJc- 
''•aaea  and  the  ttrength  in  your  present  pro- 
gram. You  like  all  of  us  are  staggering  under 
a  terrlflc  load  of  taxation  and  unless  tuber- 
culoila  tyu  struck  In  your  own  family  or 
tkm  to  fou.  It  U  dlfflcult  aometlmea  to  be- 
oome  reaUy  flred  up  In  this  campaign,  and 
unleM  you  get  close  to  it  and  see  at  close 
hand  what  It  does,  it  u  Just  another  appeal 
among  hundreds  for  help.  Everyone  here. 
1  am  sure,  feel*  that*  he  Is  doing  his  part 
to  eradicate  this  diaease,  but  are  you  giving 
everything  you  have  to  this  movement?  A 
tuberculoeU  associaUon  U  not  a  social  orgsn- 
laatlon.  It  U  a  working  group  with  the  de- 
ternUnatlon  that  nothing  can  stop  Its  prog- 
reaa  toward  preventing  any  more  broken 
Uvea,  broken  families  and  the  tragedies  that 
go  with  tuberculosis.  If  Montana  can  wipe 
out  tuberculoais.  so  can  the  United  States, 
and  the  reason  we  can  do  it  U  becavise  each 
of  you  who  are  at  the  center  of  planning, 
thinking  and  working  In  your  community. 
»111  have  done  your  part  to  accomplish  this 
Job 

RecenUy  I  saw  a  new  paUent  Just  admit- 
ted to  our  hospital.    She  was  a  mother  with 
three  children.     Her  hiuband  la  a  patient 
In  tbe  tuberculosis  unit  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration   hospital    and   he   Is   not   going 
to  live.     This  girl  U  desperately  ill.  and  she. 
too.  may  not  U^-e.    The  children  are  scattered 
among  relaUves.     This  was  a  happy  famUy 
only  a  few  year*  ago,  fnclng  life  with  aU 
the  optimum  of  the  world,  and  now  what 
does  life  hold  for  any  of  them?     Even  the 
children  have  been  Infected. 
Not  long  ago  I  sat  at  the  bedside  of  a 
^  young  doctor  who  was  dying  from  tuber- 
COloatB.    He  had  cured  once  before,  but  not 
fcmg  enough,  and  the  demands  made  upon 
him    from    hU    country    practice    when    he 
went  back  too  soon,  caused  him   to  tawak 
a^in— and  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do.  he 
died.    He  left  a  widow  and  a  son.  and  a 
community  that  needed  and  worshiped  him. 
I  have  b<en  at'  the  bedside  of  many  who 
were  dying  from  tut>erculosis.  and  as  each 
*****    ?*■•***    ■**'•    living    brokenhearted 
friends  and  relatives,  i  have  grown  more  bit- 
ter.    Not  one  of  these  deaths  was  neces- 
aary.    Svery  one  cotild  have  been  prevented. 
They  dldnt  have  to  catch  tuberculosis    but 
tl»ey   were   expoeed   to  it   by   someone   else 
who   bad   It.      Only   the   apathy   of   people 
alows  up  the  progress  in  eliminating  this  dis- 
ease.    No  one  U  safe  untu  every  case  la 
found  and  placed  under  treatment. 

Fifty  thousand  deaths  a  year,  fUty  thou- 
aand  heartbroken  families,  ail  frooa  a  disease 
which  can  be  controlled  If  we  will  do  It.  If 
anyone  can  visit  a  tuberculosis  ward  In  a 
large  general  boq>ltal  and  see  in  long  row*. 


beds  of  patients,  many  of  them  aufferlng  a 
living  death,  and  then  cannot  dedicate  his 
or  her  life  to  fighting  this  dtseaes.  they  are 
cailotis  Indeed  Tuberculoeis  is  no  respec- 
tor  of  pciaaoa.  Any  one  of  these  patlenu 
tsoapt  for  the  grace  of  Ood  might  be  you. 

Laiiliea  and  gentlemen,  the  fight  against 
tubemiloala  la  a  religion.  I  wotMler,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  will  you  combine 
yotir  own  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  with 
the  religion  of  tuberculoeis  control,  rededl- 
cate  yotir  Uvea,  join  this  crusade,  redouble 
your  efforts,  and  help  us  fight  this 
until  It  Is  no  more? 


The  SoU:  Oar  HeriUfC 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRO.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farm  and 
Home  Week  Agronomy  Day.  Kansas 
State  College,  Manhattan.  Kans.,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1950: 

Tkz  Son.:  Otnt  HzarrAcs 

It  is  most  appropriate,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  you  have  made  soil  conservation  a 
definite  part  of  your  Farm  and  Home  Week 
program.  There  is  much  we  need  to  be 
thinking  about,  talk  about — and  do  some- 
thin?  about — in  this  basic  field  of  agrlcul- 
turai  betterment  through  boU  and  water 
conservation. 

There  U  good  opportunity  at  this  time 
for  all  of  tja  to  serve  In  the  cause  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  and  with  this  opportu- 
nity go  certain  obligations  and  definite  re- 
sponsibiUtles.  As  the  concept  of  soil  con- 
Mrratlon  has  grown  and  fixed  Itself  in  our 
American  agricultural  p>attern,  these  respon- 
sibilities have  grown  in  proportion.  I  am 
talking  about  the  broader  responsibilities, 
notably  the  responsibility  of  positive  and 
vigorous  leadership  in  bringing  conservation 
treatment  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
to  every  acre  of  land  still  In  need  of  It — in 
Kansas,  the  United  States,  the  world.  It  is 
the  kind  of  cooperative  leadership  that  Is 
»o  well  demonstrated  here  at  Kansas  State 
College,  where  all  of  us  whoae  agriciiltural 
work  brings  us  Into  the  State  have  the  for- 
tunate opportunity  of  working  with  your 
leaders  like  Dean  R.  I.  Throckmorton  and 
President  "Milt"  Eisenhower  and  others. 

BIO    CONSOVATION    JOB    TAKXS    TIAITWOBK 

This  conservation  task  we  have  set  our- 
selves to  Is  no  simple  one.  as  I  am  sure  you 
well  know.  There  still  are  many  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  before  the  goal  can  be  at- 
tained completely.  The  Job  Is  big  and 
urgent.  It  takes,  first  of  all,  some  degree 
of  conservation  mlndedness  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  on  the  land.  And  It  takes  con- 
tinued teamwork  on  the  part  of  those  agen- 
cies and  groups  which  have  something  to 
contribute.  I  have  reference,  for  example,  to 
soil-conservation  districts;  State,  local,  and 
Federal  agencies:  local  groups  and  public- 
srlrlted  individuals;  and  business  interesta 
ranging  from  bankers  to  seed  dealers.  Safe- 
guartling  our  productive  land  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  everybody:  we  all  depend  on  It,  city 
people  as  well  as  the  farmers. 

HOW    WX    HAVI    BZXN    STEirOING    OtTB    BSRtTACB 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  America, 
they  found  a  land  that  was  xmbellevably  rich 
In  soil,  forest,  mineral,  axad  other  natural 
resources.    The  American  rnionlas  aoon  be> 


ca|ne  a  source  of  reventie  for  the  moOMr 
cciintry.  Most  of  the  wealth  was  prohaeatf 
directly  by  aeemlngly  Umltleas  acres  et  ntm, 
fertile  land  rear  til  ng  westward  from  tte  At- 
laiitic  Oceaa.  Sorely,  oar  forefiithera 
tl^ought.  that  berattfol  •toretaooie  of 
w#alth.  wide  open  to  mu—Uaiaed  c^lolta- 
tl^n.  never  could  be  ezhatuted:  and.  tiidsaC 
qdtte  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  tlMMs 
«rly  Amaalcana.  the  richest  and  gr>ataat 
Nation  of  all  time  has  grown  out  of  that 
laad  In  only  a  few  generatlona. 

Par  150  years  we  pursued  an  agrtcultnral 
poficy  that  contained  too  much  of  the  hsUMt 
of  'plow  up.  wear  out.  and  move  on  to  i  aaw 
piece  of  land.  There  was  too  little  thTOgltt 
of 'the  day  at  reckoning  that  wotUd  <iir«^ 
aa  the  penalty  for  such  spendthrift 
in  the  management  of  over  irre^Jlace- 
able  land  resource.  As  a  result,  we  allowed 
nearly  a  third  of  otir  original  supply  of  top- 
to  waah  or  bk>w  away — vaabcd  doan  tb* 
rliinrs  to  the  oceans  or  wUMy  and  waateftdly 
scattered  by  the  wind.  Floods  like  thoae 
wltlch  have  harried  parta  of  the  MlsslBlppt 
Valley  already  this  year,  and  droughts  Uke 
thit  of  the  l»30's  so  sharply  rcmemben^l  oog 
helped  to  speed  up  tU»  taU  vast*, 
kuae  of  our  ttvUtka  ways  in  the  ise  of 
out  Ood-fivcn  tierltage  of  productive  land. 
BU^h  as  probably  no  nation  before  xm  ever 
fe4  heir  to,  we  permitted  half  or  more  of 
the  cropland  of  the  United  States  to  be  dam- 
agfd,  ctleily  by  erosion — many  milUcns  of 
acfes  so  severely  as  not  to  be  capable  cf  fur- 
th#r  economic  cultivation  in  the  immsdUte 
future. 

TBS   SOIL-COlVSXaVATIOR  BU 

fortunately,  we  now  have  entered  i  new 
agtlcultural  era  In  the  United  States.  llUs 
is  the  soU-conserration  era.  which,  fiw  tba 
first  time,  finds  conservation  at  land,  water. 
forest,  grass,  cultivated  crops,  and  wildlife 
inttmately  tied  together  and  ooordlnaied  on 
th<  basis  of  land  capability  and  need.  This 
Is  t  basic  tenet  of  modem  soil  cooaerv  atloo. 
Any  sound  conservation  program:  Intended 
to  be  permanent,  must  always  be  fuided 
sclfntlOcally  by  the  kind  and  needs  (if  tbe 
land  Such  a  program  re<iulrcs  the  stpport 
of  continuing  research  in  order  to  gl\e  the 
langl  all  the  advantages  of  progiesa  in  science. 

^e  now  can  say.  X  believe — and  even-a  Uke 
thl^  one  here  this  week  bear  me  out — ttek 
national  policy  and  public  thinking,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  agreed  on  the  utter  nccea- 
8lt|  of  conwrrlng  these  Interlocking  natu- 
ral resoiurcee.  Research,  education,  surveys. 
scitntlfic  farm  planning,  and  the  snocaaatnt 
apsilcatlon  of  conaerratlon  measures  haw 
bright  us  to  a  new  concept  of  the  iiapor- 
tarice  of  land  and,  also,  of  the  need  for  keep- 
Indthe  land  permanently  productive  while 
in^se.  We  are  determined  now  to  hu:  band 
carefully  what  remains  of  our  soil  heritage. 

ramr  th«  culmo  accobdqig  to  capaanjrr  am 

I  NXB> 

Nature's  laws  were  so  contrived  that  land 
waler,  pUnts.  and  animals  all  should  eilst  in 
harmony  and  interdependence  for  perpetual 
protluctivenees  of  theee  essential  reeooicea 
which  distinguish  the  ewth  from  a  buren 
platiet.  So.  to  safeguard  the  land.  It  mi  st  be 
treited  and  used  according  to  capabilir'  and 
-  This  accords  with  nature's  law.  ^^hlch 
too  often  has  overiooted  or  has  been* 
^ble  to  see  beca|M«  at  ladt  of  unders^  and- 
'  This  concept:  I  firmly  believe,  is  cf  the 
Ir  of  importance  with  the  discovery  cf  tbe 
^ty  of  the  wheel  and  of  fire. 
aere  was  a  time,  as  already  Indltated, 
producUve  land  was  so  plentifil.  in 
country  and  elsewhere  over  the  farth. 
}  T»oflm  saw  bo  need  for  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  ita  decUne.  But  that  thae  is 
past.  Nations,  and  even  civtUsaUons.  have 
dectned  or  perished,  because  of  land  Im- 
poverishment through  mlsuac.  mglect.  and 
ero^on.  Now,  we  must  aasume  aartoui  re- 
spogsibUlty  for  the  care  and  sound  uiie  at 
the  land  that  we  have  left.    Land  nplalt*- 
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■SBD  TO  ooacpuTz  KaTSoscAi.  Lam 

There  you  have  in  a  nutsbeU  what  w*  are 
getting  at  when  we  so  strongly  tirge  solag 
ahead  with  our  land  capability  sarrcya  aa 
fast  as  we  can.  Ttie  prlaaary  objective  of 
our  broad  program  of  coescrvatkm  action  ta. 
of  comae,  to  faring  Cjcwaerrstlor  treatment  ak 
tbe  earltast  praetkcaUe  date  to 
of  land  stm  neadhig  it.  But  a 
requtette  to  adUctoaamt  of  sueb  a  goal  ii 
canpletion  of  the  aatlwial  land  capability 
Inventory  at  tbe  eartteat  date  facilities  win 
permit — by  1956  if  possible.  This  scientific. 
acre-by-acre  Inventory  of  tbe  land  is  the 
i  oa  aklidi  rests  eircctlve  eonserva- 
tnt.  and  use  of  tha 
of  the  land. 
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T\it  So3:  Oar  Hifritaje 


SZTSttlON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLABOMA 

01  THE  BOOB  or  BVBSSIirrATIVBB 
Tmtadmw.  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  WTCKKRSRAlf.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  grunted  to  extend  my  re- 
niftrki  in  Um  Rscoto.  I  Include  tbe  fol- 
lowloc  addreat  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief. 
United  States  Boll  Conservation  Service. 
V^m  and  Home  Agronomy  Day,  Kansas 
SOtt  CoUe«e.  Manhattan.  Kans..  Febru- 
ary 3.  1950; 

TBS  Son.:  Cmi^  BxftTTAOS 
(By  B.  H    Bennett) 

W«  don't  hav«  to  wmlt  for  anotber  drougbt 
to  put  thu  basic  InronnaUon  to  work.  For 
taaaaplt.  using  land  Sn  accordance  with  it« 
eapalHlUy  can  baat  b*  aoeocniiaabeci  wben  «• 
tfiaU  have  MecrtfOned  ttmm  capabUitles 
tfcl  nuli^  a  Ratlcn-wlde  swvy  of  tbe  land 
«r  tlM  naOon.  This  infomatton  would  en- 
able us  to  retire  from  cultlrstlon  to  grass 
or  tiTMS  tboaa  lands  not  suitable  for  tuied 
onps- 

AfOMaUy.  we  may.  In  tbls  way.  be  coming 
to  ttM  bast  opportunity  we  will  CTcr  bave 
la  oar  Ufetlas  to  get  land  out  of  (jultiva- 
Uoa  that  ahoultfnt  ba  tn  cultivation.  Bvch 
a  proapect  would  potot  to  an  even  greater 
respCTnaibUlty  for  eonaarvstioo — a  greater 
tiaad  In  this  part  of  tbe  country,  for  Instance, 
for  more  graaaland-U\'estocit  agriculture,  be- 
you  cant  safely  summer-fallow  some 


.  svent.  we  would  need  more  (orags 

iMMDustments  in  otir  rotations,  and 

ttvastoek  to  put  our  agrtculttire  on  a 

basta  ef  follawtag  tbs  eoandata  emuwrvatlon 
farm  irisns  used  by  farmen  and  ranchen.  In 
tbair  aoa-cone<u  vatton  districts.  alnxMt  In- 
wlaMy  calls  f<»-  dlverslOcatlon  of  crops, 
often  Including  more  land  in  grass  and  trees. 
In  this  way — and  this  Is  most  Important — 
tbe  awMMBki  stabtUty  of  the  farm  operation 
is  imprwaC  and  the  fanner  Is  in  a  better 
poimoa  to  operate  suooeaafully  tn  a  period 
at  baau4oas  marketa.  I  was  Interested  In 
an  Introductory  statement  appearing  in  a 
nsv  Department  ci  Agriculture  bulletlng 
which  came  over  my  desk  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.'    It  said,  in  part: 

"Whsrwsr  it  is  feasible  to  substitute  forage 
erops  on  acres  now  produdag  corn,  cotton. 
or  whsat  and  to  utUlae  them  profitably 
through  livestock,  opportunities  exist  for 
enm hating  tlie  threat  of  stirpltis  production 
of  Uiaae  cn^ia.  Adjustmenu  of  this  type  also 
work  toward  Improving  the  national  diet. 
ciCMawvlng  soil  reeoxircM,  and  lending  greater 
stability  to  fanr?  Incomes." 

soMS  ssKsms  or  cumnvanoiv  rASicnva 
Our  obsanratlon  of  conservation  farmers' 
•zperlaiics  over  the  years  confirms  tills  econ- 
omy of  soil  ecMiacrvatlon,  and  ito  numerous 
oihsr  sdTsntages.  We  know,  to  illustrate, 
that  the  same  amouct  of  seed,  fertiliser, 
machinery,  and  management  will  produce  a 
better  return  from  the  moKt  productive  land 
<capabtllty  classes  I  and  11)  than  from  less 
pruductivf  land  (such  sa  capability  elaaaas 
in  and  rV).  Soil  cooaarvation  treatmsnt 
slnoliarly  »avee  seed  aiMI  tsrtUlatr  In  treat- 
ment at  vet  landji.  Irrigated  lands,  and  rangfe 
land,  and  (l(:>es  aw.iy  with  the  costly  need  for 
replanting  Our  tnvestlgatlons  have  shown. 
mcreovcr.  that  conservation  farming  utUlaes 
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the  aoU  as  a  ■lo»fi  i  mi  oil  for  vatar.  there- 
by provunaff  tha  laulstuwar  at  laaat  part  of 
the  Bwlatura  aasdad  by  growing  crops  dartng 
dry  seasons:  and  this  Is  rsflsetsd  m  enrlebsd 
sou  and  Impiovsd  crops.  la  eaaas  at  pro- 
longer  drouglrt,  this 
wUl  BMan  tba 
produetlCB  aad  oop  Callure. 

Our  stvdtas  d  farmers'  actual  operatloas 
have  shown,  also,  right  bars  In  Mmamam.  that 
leas  tractor  fuel  Is  required  to  operate  fsrm 
eqtilpment  on  the  contotir  thsn  uphill  and 
downhill;  and  contour  farming  cauasa  lass 
strain  and  wear  on  equipment  than  plowtng 
up  and  down  the  alopa.  In  irrlgatad  areas, 
soil  conservation  msthods  mean  raducad 
eroskm  snd  tietter  and  lass  sapsoalva  ose  at 
available  water.  In  wet  flaldB.  eooasrvatlon 
methods  remove  excess  vater  by  drainage. 
help  to  maintain  a  desirable  soil  structure, 
minimize  unfavorable  aoil  haktng.  and  per- 
mit favorable  aoM  asratKw.  AU  ol  these 
things  tend  to  ■aiiHiaaliii  the  fact  that  soil 
conscrvatloa  aa  wa  practlca  it  here  In  this 
country  Is  Importaat  during  a  period  of  de- 
clining markeu  and  bMMikruB  prless  as  well 
as  durmg  one  of  ripandtng  marfcsts  and  rls- 
lag  prices. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  we  have  advanced  so 
far  in  developing  sound  soli  and  water  con- 
servation methods  and  tecfaatq^Ms  snd  in 
setting  up  the  facilities  through  which  to 
put  them  Into  effect.  We  tiave  been  moving 
forward  in  this  vital  task  at  sotl  and  water 
coaaarvation  at  a  qutekaalaf  pace,  elthoogh 
there  is.  as  we  all  realise,  the  need  for  speed- 
ing up  the  application  of  conservation  on  the 
land;  and  the  demand  from  faimeia  and 
their  districts  feu:  teciinical  assManes  hss 
continued  to  outrun  the  increase  in  our 
facilities  for  providing  stich  help,  here  in 
ITtnaaa  and  all  over  the  country. 

SOIL-COWsaaVATION   DISIBJCTS 

Vlrtuaily  all  of  the  Soil  Oockservatlon  Serv- 
ice's technical  and  certain  other  aaalstance. 
including  that  In  flood  cootrol.  la  made 
available  to  farmers  through  their  soil-con- 
servation districts,  aa  you  know,  and  today 
I  think  this  Is  the  beat  way  to  get  the  Job 
done  effectively.  Thaae  districts 
I  am  convinced,  the  grsateat  land 
of  all  history.  Today— after  only  12  Vi 
since  the  first  district  was  farmed  In  Augnst 
1M7— soU-conservation  districts  hsve  been 
organiaed  through  the  democratic  proceasts 
provided  by  State  enabling  acts  In  all  48 
SUtca.  aa  weU  as  In  our  Terrttorles  <a  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  and  Insxilar  imassmliiiis  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Theae  districts 
already  include  mora  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Nation's  farma,  Ineltadlng  a  total  ol 
1.200,000.000    acrea. 

And  Kansas  farmers  and  ranchers  well 
noay  be  proud  of  their  standing  in  the  na- 
tional district  column,  with  approximately 
97  percent  of  the  State's  land  now  within 
the  boundaries  of  its  101  aoU-oonaarvatkm 
dlstricu.  That  is  how  close  you  are  to  Join- 
ing the  nine  States  and  two  insular  pnsws 
slons  which  are  100  percent  covered  by 
districts. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  aald  over 
aad  over — that  aiiH  nisiawiatkiu  dlsuiLl  or- 
ganhmiilnn.  of  coona.  la  aot  aa  end  within 
Itself.  A  district  program  that  exists  only 
on  paper  Isn't  worth  the  paper  it  Is  written 
on;  neither  Is  a  farm  plan  for  aoil  conaer- 
Vi^tlon.  where  its  provlaions  are  not  applied 
to  the  land.  I  feel  sure  that  most  at  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  onnawiallou  work 
'which  has  been  accompUahad  tn  yoor  Kanaas 
districts.  wUtaous  way  tabtag  thns  to  review 
those  I  I  nwiilliiiila  BBt  I  do  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  larga  aaaovat  of 
permanently  effaettv*  eoasarvstkm 
wnich  already  has  been  dons  In  the  eoontry 
as  A  whule. 

SOME      SOIL-COHSIXVATTOH      SCCOlOISniBrBi 

Preliminary  estimates  available  whan  I  left 
Washington  showed  itet  vf  to  Jaatmry  1. 
1950,   apprcKhnataly  §00^000  <*— T*"*-  aoU- 
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wi^e  developed  by  fa 

of    the   Sou 

toi  ether  o«t  OB  tbe  land.    By 


of 


It 


dotiot 

acres    sorvcyed.    ptannad.    and    trsafead 

th^OQgh  otbar  prognms  to  which  the  Boa 

trvlee  has  saaisaad.    Up  to  ths 

st^t  or  tbe  cmrent  flaeal  year  (July  1.  tM») 


fa  farm 
00    aera 

fU   In  farm 

ot]  «r  177.000u>a0 


>urlng  the  past  bseal  yaar  (lM0i.  mm 
SeiTlea  was  called  on  to  assist  154  more  sott- 
ooa  aarvatton  dMrlets  than  ita^'^  the  pi» 
ce<  Ing  llaoai  yaar.  The  coiieanntiiiii  pia&- 
ni  g  and  application  of  praetiCM  In  dlrtrlcts 
In*  reaaed  over  that  at  the  year  before,  again 
rel  ectins  tbe  cunliuued  yiatttm  of  tr  e  dls- 
trl  rt  oonaa^eatlaa  program  tiiroogbowit  the 
can  mtry.  liar  the  past  several  years.  <iDa  at 
tb  I  most  hhportant  agrooooile  aettvtiieB  of 
tb  Servloe  waa  the  barvasttng.  ptanCteg.  and 
us  of  graams  and  isguiuta  tn  coope  ratio 
wli  h  the  difetriets. 

In  194g,  tbe  Service  directed  the  hiiisat 
of]  approita&ately  S.000.000  poondi  of  na- 
tiv^  grass  seed  (mostly  fiUle  and  big  bhw^ 
stskn  and  Indian  grass),  mainly  In  Okla- 
bcena.  These  seed  were  largely  seed  in  flood- 
cog  trol  and  eofl-iuusar V  ■lion  acttvltlei  ear- 
on  cooperatively  by  the  Service  work- 
tbraogh  the  Independent  soU-conierra- 
dlstrlets.  That  was  sn  excepdnaQy 
year  for  seed  production  of  those  latlvs 
In  that  re^OQ. 
In  1048.  the  Servlca  was  reqy>ns1h'.e  for 
harvestLog  1.861.000  pounds  at  nattve  graaa 
se^L  Most  or  aU  ctf  thaae  gaaaea  wna  do- 
m4Bticatad  by  the  SoU  Qmeeisatkm  Stsvloa. 
ly  Thnwaanfla  of  dlCerant  klnda  at  graaaaa 
tagames-  spr ctea.  laiislha.  and  strains. 
broa^t  from  thetr  native  stati  into 
soil  conaarvatiOD-  nurseries,  where  their 
bsMts  were  carefully  obaemd  for 
ible  rnnaer?stlnn  oas  at  socae  pUce  la 
oii^  American  agridtfture.  At  present.  SI 
of  jtha  40  native  gralmes  and  legumes  thus 
doaaestleated  have  a  premising  place.  Many 
of  jthem  can  now  be  bought  on  the  msrkaL 
So$ie  15  years  ago.  not  one  of  them  eoaM 
beiboafbt  ianywteia.  JOns  are  In  p; 
of 

addttla|i  to  ttata  liai  imt  at  astlae  pMB 
•eetl  for  furtharthf  the  aattoaal  aofl  eoa- 
senvatkm   program.    196.000.000   pounds   at 
er   grasses  and   legume  seed   were   bar- 
last  year  rbuwigli  tbe  direct  and  to- 
JortbeBoU 
with  sou 
flgurea  relate  to 
m 

farlns  which  have  been  planned  t>y  tb(« 

Co^rvatlon  Service  at  the  reqaast  oi  dto- 
farmers.    Altogetbtf.  anou^  seed  vara 
tn  the  above  watmam  to  pimift  g^ 
^000  acres,  over  and  above  tba 

already  aaadad  aa  the  result  ot 


snd  Istuiiias  are 
itial  for  carrying  oat  the 
ible  Job  of  soil  conservation,  an 
supply  la  a  matter  at 
that  tba  oae  of 

BtLttuiaa  Is  qpeaaamg  over 
itry  so  rapidly.    It  is  not  sasaat  bf  CMa 
ths  ssed  stqpply  is  adequate,  bv:  tba 

31y  woQli  be  eonaldcrahiy  further  ticaa 
aacy  but  for  this  conttaat^  saeil-a** 
a  aOort  of  the  Servloe.  Wbaa  the  i  Sara. 
Ice  finishes  lU  Job  of  btfpti«  get  vi^am 
imfortaat  graaa«  aMi 
intt  tradsduuuMla.lt 


p«lbUe  beneftu  sr« 
tarming.  as.  for 
aad  rectaBsd 
taarhisa 

pack,  us 


an    tmportant    part   of   our 
stabble-nxQlch  farming  tn 
continues    to    be    of    major 
dltrlcu  bdac 
practice  of  i 

at  tte  avall- 

aa  abcrwn  by 

ibers    of    subsurface 

tha  intaraat  shown 

by  fSKM  squHwiint  people  Is  havtag  a  Cavor- 

I  In  tbe  oread  at  stabbla-mulch 


land,  plow  it  on  the  contour,  atrip 
coaUQl  gnllics.  take  siaapi,  bigMy 
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aad  other  resMicis  laattog  as 
ts  mandatory  evwywbaae.    ft 
here  m  Amartea.  tf  ov 
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part  at  our  soli-  aad  water- 
rk.  Rot  only  la  the  rdatloa- 
ship  between  soil  conservation  and 
brestock  s  natural  ana.  but  this 
pragfcartve  kind  of  bcsiCBg  Uhawtsa  pro- 
motes the  davatapaaaB*  af  b%b-^pattfer  bss^k. 
Good  cattla.  Aaapc  ev  taa^  aad  good  pr»> 
daettve  laad  go  tafattar  Jost  as  naturally 
as  scrub  stoi±  goes  wttt  poor  land.  Tbe 
conauistlun  farmer  or  rancher  knows  from 
espsriaaee  that  proOts  are  lacraaaed  when 
bis  aboaidance  of  ecnnciicalty  taudULeu  reed 

In  a  atody  tba  SoU  riiinai  laaii  OBiv>La 

servatioD  t»rmta%  doea  to  a  farmer's  produc- 
Uon.  we  got  back  aoBM  tntcrastlBg  aad  aiB>- 
nillcant  inforoaaSlaB  aa  to  tbe  tnad  to»aiM< 
toors  grass  oops  and  Uvestock.  BafataKaa- 
saa.  for  tnstaace.  the  aOB  repartln«  farmara 
supplied  these  flrst-bsusd  g^maa:  An  as«t^s 
tTirraaaa  of  15^  pcreant  In  tbair  bay  aad 
pastvs  arraaft  after  «n«loplng  thetr  con- 
acrvation  plans;  s  S8-perc«it  tncrsMS  la 
the  number  of  dairy  cows:  an  even  greater 
Increase  in  atHsher  of  bcsC  cattle:  and  also 
a  Mg  laenwae  to  poattry.  I  have  been 
to  note  that 


!   With  I 

up  tha  tatttttr  aff  tbw 

•aad  comral  aad  aaM 

In  wailershed  flood 

we  ga  eonsider;ibiy 


So  it  Is  that  we  are  going  ahcut  the  vital 
task  d  aatigaaedlag  ear  teaaatoliv  aott  bmft- 
tagc.    We  haw  baan  aambit  toraard  to  tUb 

task  at  a  quickening  pace,  and  there  is  no 
good  reaaon  at  all  why  we  caanot  coatlBue  to 
do  so.  depending  on  the  availability  of  tsch- 


an  that  la 

be  krouBbtt 


fltty  to 


and 


la  unfavorable  for 
Old  be  diverted  to 


capable  of  < 
or  tbe 


t  my  tba  too  oCtaa. 

at;  tba  Job  of 

care  (tf   the  land. 

for  Isaiaaa  or  aaaS* 


Tbarw  la  no  tlma  or  pi 
poaiing.    It  is  a^  hope  aad  eKpatta 
after  a  ttfattme  at  eSart  in  this 
that  osar  laadan  vUl  aM  to  it  tiMt  tbi 

ahead  with  a  ramaifei 

apaad  than  tbe  pvbUe  aaaam  to  bt;  swata  aL  ^ 
aafaguardad  and  caatlnnad.    nie 

agnavlwral  groupa  IBto  yaar  cam  gtrm  aa 
great  encouragonent  tn  this  hope. 


aU  bat  about  W^jmijtm  acrm  of  tha 
oCfaatha^  Is 
to  aevera  damage  by  erorton.  wi 
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that 

the  soil  conaervatiOD  work  must  be  irlaa 
UAcally  fitted  to  tba  land  affiiadait  to  kiB4 
and  need  aiMl  the  flood  eontroi  4ane  all  ttw 
wag  frucB  tba  oaatt  of  aaataali^  nifcilm  on 


for 
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or 

HON.  VICTOR  WiCKEKSHAM 

or  OKLABOMA 

■I  TIB  BOUSE  OP  BVBBSXFtTATTVBB 
raeadcg.  Sepirm1>er  25.  1951 

Mr.   WKK1R8BAM.     Mr    Speaker. 

under  tha  lesve  Iggalend  my  I'cmarks  In 
tbe  Raooaa.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
draag  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chiirf.  United 
SUtcs  Sou  OooacnMttoii  Semce.  disUn- 


_,  totbe 
e^  land  aad  tta  aaeda  at  tbe  land  Thla  ia 
a  pbyaieal  nqnhaaMm  that  cannot  be 
And  thare  Is  no  need  to  avoid  it, 
there  are  atwaya  sate  uaas  to  which 
ma  be  put  in  ordw  to  beep  prodw.n  on 

ii  i    •    -lit 
Is  not  everywhere  a  abaple  asatter  by  any 

that  aeaae  of  tbe  aerm  devoted  to  cuWnatod 
cropa  abrwtld  be  permaaantly  turned  to  rrass 

need  to  be  plaatsd.  at  laaat  tamporartly.  to  a 

protcctiv*  Baser  of  praaa.   It  aaaoa  alaa  ttat 

tar  ereaa 


itly  protected. 
Vtdartunstely  nmny  wHlloaa  of 
to  this 


are 

-and 

not   txMTlg 

and  are 
,  eoruserru- 
M.v  mil- 
are  ertxllng 
_  by  waterlogging,  accu- 
aaulatlon  of  alkali,  and  to  otbar  ways.  In 
aoam  parte  of  tbe  wertd  laAd  is  stiU  being 
pmmttted  to  dedtoe  to  predoettiity  or  to  be 
robwd  lor  further  eutttvatbm  faaiar  than  it 
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"nils  ki  true  tn  most  oountrlM;  it 
to  tr«c>e«lly  true  tn  •  graat  mmny  countrtM. 
Unrortunat«lj  it  U  true  also  here  In  tbm 
UnltMl  StAtM.  althomh  In  our  aoU  eoomrrm- 
tlOD  ipork  w«  ar*  whttd  of  ottMr  eoantrtas 
taAvtnc  phyimi  eharactertotles  •ImUar  to 
oitn. 

isd  detcrloraUoD  and 
lM»n  narruwwl  wUhIn 
fmn  hm*  In  tlM  United  6U«w.  We 
m»i  jwogrei  vltfa  our  aaUonai 
o<  aoU  ooBOHTAUon.  although  w 
yet  KOlnf  fact  **«*«««g**  0tlU  we  have 
the  point  whan  oar  foal  of  a  per- 
u  almovt  In  algbt.  By 
prMint  ooDMnratkm  opera- 
on  the  land,  we  can— and  should — con- 
tool  eroirton  and  related  procesacs  of  land 
impalnsant  vlthln  ac  to  10  year*,  that  la.  If 
«•  aU  work  tmeiher  helpfully  and  with  con- 
idmos  la  oa*  mmUmt,  and  are  provided  with 
the  (««tlttiM.  We  now  kaam  pretty  well 
what  the  problom  la.  where  It  la.  and  how  to 
■otve  It.  We  have  made  a  s^ndld  start  to- 
ward solving  it  All  we  need  now  la  the  de- 
olaion  to  go  ahead  faU  enough  to  do  the  Job 
on  a  ■clentUkally  applied,  permanent  basis 
before  It  Is  too  late — before  we  have  wasted 
too  much  land.  Beally  we  should  not  waste 
so  much  as  one  single  acre  more.  Etoweyer, 
we  still  are  wasting  land,  even  though  we 
have  learned  that  tt  ta  eaatar  and  cheaper  to 
ooMMrve  sol]  and  water  than  tt  la  to  use  those 
w«»(«ful  methods  that  Impoverish  land  and 
waste  rainfall  as  so  much  riu^off  to  the  sea. 
The  tragic  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  still  we  are  losing  around  500,000  acrea 
Qt  laad  each  year  as  ^  result  of  needless 
and  waterlogging,  with  a  still  larger 
in 


Mosaaif  sou.  oowaaavaTioir 
Mpdwrn  son  couawvation  ts  not  directed 
mmntf  toward  maintenance  at  the  statxia 
quo.  It  U  dynamic  and  progresatve.  It  leads 
to  Increased  and  lasting  productivity  of  the 
land  and  thereby  promotes  the  eonunon  wel- 
tBX9  Wherever  It  Is  practiced.  All  reglOTM  of 
the  wor:d  probably  can  be  Improved  and  some 
currently  poverty-stricken  «reas  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  state  of  relative  prospo-ity  by 
safagusi-dlng  and  increasing  the  productivity 
Of' afrtevttural  land  through  soil  and  water 


Modern  soli  conservation  does  much  more 
than  safeguard  land  It  directly  or  Indirectly 
rasulu  in  a  wide  variety  of  fundamental  ben- 
eflU.  It  both  increases  the  ytelds  per  acre 
aod  lowers  the  eoet  of  produettpp  en  most 
fttrnu.  and  this,  in  turn,  starts  a  whale  chain 
at  benefits,  such  as  tnereased  farmer  In- 
eome:  increased  taaes  for  support  of  local. 
State,  and  F»d««I  Oovernmenta;  Increased 
trade  for  both  rural  and  urban  «n«ntTtnt^<ttw: 
•ad  lAcreased  employment  for  profeaslonal, 
AIM.  axtd  unakUled  vo-kers. 

It  resulU  In  large  savings,  such  as  reduced 
alltatlon  of  streams,  ditches,  harbors,  and 
costly  iseesiuirs:  lessened  damage  to  fills, 
cuu.  and  eulverto  of  highways  and  railroads; 
diminished  damage  to  oyster  beds  and  breed- 
ing and  freeding  grounds  of  fish,  crabs,  and 
other  valuable  aquatic  Hie;  and  reduced  flood 
evaete  on  both  mmjat  and  minor  streaaos, 
Hwfebf  leessntag  /aeatructlon  of  ur  damage  to 
farm  and  city  property.  Uveetock.  highways, 
nairoarda,  nuumfwituring  plants,  and  other 
property.  >^ 

It  hMpe  to  allmata  drought  daaoage  to 
flropa.  pastures,  and  nteadows.  It  eneouragee 
a  more  flexible  and  dlvwaiAed  type  oi  agri- 
culture with  »  sound  physical  harts  for  mak- 
ing annual  adjustnienta  in  the  anM>unts  and 
kinds  of  prv>cluctt<iti  needed  to  staUliae  the 
national  And  wtirM  et.\.)!i<.unie8.  It  helps  cre- 
a  greater  pride  and  satisfaction  tn  farm- 
long  with  the  greater  material  returns. 
It  en«rourRgeit  the  soivs  and  daughters  oi 
farnKTrs  to  stay  on  tn<*  fftrrn,  and  ^•^•r'mt 
ptxriners  with  their  panents  In  the  fanning 
bu&iuesd.    Ax;d  l^t.  but  not  least,  it  ajppar- 


ently  helps  to  Improve  the  health  of  an  the 
peo{4e. 

Sooae  Indication  of  what  soil  cousenatlon 
means  to  those  who  practSee  It  in  this  eotm- 
try  U  indlested  ta  a  reeent  letter  froon  a 
Texas  farmer  who  Mid.  IB  part ; 

Aaxxjon.  Tbl.  Deeember  18,  t»47. 

DcAa  Da.  Bdckrt:  As  there  is  a  lot  of 
talk  •  •  •  abottt  the  hiMean  at  sou 
conservation     *     *     *     I  wovhl  Ufee  to  say 

•  few  words  tn  behalf  of  soli  eonaervation. 

*  *  *  I  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm 
in   the  Osark   hills   m  northeast  Arkansas, 

•  *  *  I  moved  with  my  parenta  to  Bed 
River  County.  Tex.  •  •  •  in  the  faU  o( 
1919  and  farmed  with  them  until  I  married 
In  the  lail  of  the  next  year  and  rented  a  farm 
dose  by     •     •     •. 

We  •  •  •  started  out  with  very  Uttle 
money,  but  lou  of  determination.  Bought 
oar  housekeeping  outfit  and  farming  tools 

•  •  •  on  credit  and  my  father  let  me 
have  a  pair  of  mules  to  work.  •  •  •  That 
fall  I  went  to  the  bank  and  bono  wed  money 
to  buy  the  mules. 

I  was  renting  the  farm  •  •  •  and 
continued  to  rent     •     •     •     for  8  years. 

We  then  decided  to  try  oar  tuck  further 
west,  so  I  rented  a  farm  near  Stlth  •  •  • 
Jones  County.  Tex.  •  •  •  uaOe  three 
crope  on  this  farm,  then  moved  acniss  the 
road  on  another  farm  and  made  four  crops, 
then  moved  to  a  farm  1  oUe  west  of  Abilene 
in  Taylor  County  and  lived  these  •  years,  at 
wtuch  time  we  were  approved  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  buy  a  farm. 

We     •     •     •     located  a  farm  of  160  acrea 

•  *  *  that  we  could  buy  for  ttie  amount 
of    money    that    was   allowed    by    the    PSA 

•  •     •     the  total  of  our  loan  was  9T.eiB. 
So  in  the  spring  of  1939  we  began  farm- 

Ing  as  landowners.  And  now  cornea  the  pnrt 
of  my  story  that  I  am  most  Interested  in. 
My  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  one 
daughter  and  two  sons,  the  dat^ter  being 
17  and  the  boys  11  and  9  years.  The  datigh- 
ter  is  married  •  •  •  and  the  boys  ar« 
both  In  college.     •     •     • 

•  *  •  I  am  a  natural-bom  farmer,  as 
you  can  see.  although  I  have  wcs-ked  a  little 
at  other  jobs  at  different  times,  such  as  min- 
ing, cotton  ginning,  bafbering.  teaching 
school,  and  so  forth.        / 

The  first  thing  I  did  after  we  moved  on  our 
farm  was  to  begin  a  soU  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

I  had  always  advoeated  soU  rmmi  nUuii 
and  practiced  It  as  mttth  ta  my  laadlordi 
would  let  me,  so  when  I  moved  to  my  own 
place  I  began  to  put  into  practice  what  I 
had  been  talking.  I  went  to  the  SOS  office 
and  got  the  boys  to  run  me  a  set  of  terrace 
lines  and  had  the  terraces  built  by  the 
coimty  machinery,  paying  for  them  myself. 

The  SC8  boys  worked  orat  a  complete  plan 
for  my  farm,  located  tank  (pond)  site,  helped 
plant  clovers,  vetch,  peas,  and  so  forth. 

This  was  one  of  the  flrst  farms  to  be  ptrt 
under  a  soil  conservation  plan  in  the  But- 
ton WUlow  watershed  and  there  are  now  37 
of  the  41  farms  in  the  watershed  that  are 
carrying     out     soil-conservation     programs. 

•  •  •  Until  recently  I  have  been  a  super- 
visor of  the  Middle  aear  Fork  SoQ  Con- 
servation District.     •     •     • 

When  we  bought  this  place  we  had  «0  years 
In  which  to  repay  the  PSA  loan,  but  we  paid 
it  out  the  seventh  year,  and  this  was  made 
possible  through  the  soU-eonservatlon  plan 
that  hne  been  carried  out  on  the  place. 

As  prnoT  of  the  above  statement,  this  year 
I  made  18  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  with- 
out the  aid  of  fertiliser  and  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors Jtist  across  the  fence  made  9  bushels 
and  another  on  the  other  side  tMed  fertiliser 
and  made  11  bushels. 

Now  you  may  be  wondering  jtat  how  much 
thne  and  ezpwise  the  Oovemmsnt  has  been 
out  on  nny  turn.  Well  •  •  •  the  SOS 
boys  have  snettk  araund  8  days'  work  on  my 


How  at  tie 

to  the 


pi^.  first  and  last 
u  would  be  860 
It. 

to  the  stete—nt  sboot  my 
county  avemgB  this  j^car  was  6 
t  thiBk  tbe  eovnty  awenge  ow  a 
leUbMtasls.   SoyoasseaiT 


1 1  bear  yon  cay  have  I  paid  the 

It  anything  tn  return  for  the  880?    Well, 

be  exact.  I  just  paid  a  Uttle  over  8800  in- 

tax  year  before  last,  over  8500  Mat 

•     •     • 

iSlnee  paying  for  my  piaee  I  bought  SOO 
a^  more  Mnd  a<UQtoty  it  Mat  taO,  amA 

f^l  on  it.  My  plan  calls  for  reseerting  part 
o{  tt  back  to  native  grasses  with  a  comptet* 
p^ture  program,  such  ss  mesqulte  and 
pftckly  pear  sradleatfcm  and 
am  a  ballaver  In 
always  kept  a  small  dairy  herd,  a  fev 
iws.  and  raised  plenty  of  feed  tar 
em. 

my  advice,  as  a  farmer  to  a  fannar.  la 
g8t  your  sell-  and  watcr-coneervatlon  prtK 
startad  now  and  watch  your 


Yours  truly. 


W   O.  Da 


<1tHMXtT1   Of  TRS  8On.-C0MsnVSTI0M  JOB 

there  is  any  activity  at  mankind  that 
quires  the  most  scrupuloos  use  of  all  that 
Jid  science  and  hydraulics  can  provide,  tt 
I  the  work  of  keeping  our  land  permanently 
luctlve  and  making  the  beet  uk  at  oar 
witer  supply. 
There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  han- 
't soil  and  water  conservation  imasnisi 
being  used  m  the  program  of  tike  Sott 
arvation  Service  to  halt  erosion,  con- 
rainfaD.  and  Improve  the  land.  Tbeaa 
ures  IncIiKle  terracing,  coBtoorlng.  atrip 
ping,  cover  ciopiiAng.  crop  rotattnTi,  sKMk 
mtilchlng.  range  and  paatuie  hnptofw- 
It.  wood-land  imrrnvawaat,  guDy  piant- 
estaNlshtng  grassed  waterways,  oob- 
iictlng  farm  ponds,  adjnattng  land  aaa. 
,  ng  organic  and  mineral  ftarttUaers  and 
Iltne  according  to  need,  drainage.  Irrlgatlast. 
"^''  so  on.  Each  measure  ts  taed.  as  ttks 
ition  demandi.  to  meet  a  definite  Mad 
or  to  produce  a  qwettodly 
UsuaUy.  comtdwatiniir  of 
s  are  sseeatlal.  need  wherever  nec- 
in  nratutf  support  at  one  another  to 
^tain  the  most  effective  conservation. 
Ja  hundred  years  of  farming  txperienee  la 
tlHs  country  has  definitely  proved  that  no 
stii^Ie  practloe.  applied  arbitrarily  on  a  " 
Q^ld  or  farm,  will  control  eroalon  aiul 
prodtKtlvity  perrasnentl] 
the  planting  at  aa  evUre  area  to 
trees. 

-practice  soU-eonseiiatlon  prcgrama 
hive  never  been  successful  oo  culttvatod 
Is^d  in  terms  of  real  and  Insttng  nwiii  la 
U^n.  They  cant  be  suooeesfQl  tn  tlw  great 
mtijortty  cf  cases  because  s  single  eonawa- 
tMm  practice  is  almost  always  tnadeqasta 
td  cope  with  the  diverse  end  compUcatad 
roDulrements  for  sound  »«t».^  jj^e  >wd  prt^ 
tertlon,  imposed  by  nature.  Some 
peactices.  such  aa  contouring,  rotntloa. 
b]»  mulching,  or  manuring  may  briiw 
te^nporary  beheSW  to  entire  flekM  or  f 
It  they  can*!  grt  the  Job  dona  oa  anything 
ttlng  a  paraMment  baals.  ezaeBTon 
relatively  naU  anaa  at  the  very  b«C 
Hty  land  (land  of  capability  class  I). 
is  not  the  raising  >«*»*HKi  of  a  alMla 
season  or  a  few  years  that  aaMns  saoesas  In 
ttte  battle  any  country  must  wage  to  keep 
lt«  good  land  prodmiive  and  to  m*^  the 
'  tm  of  Its  leas  prodoctlye  land— of  aD  Its 
land.  It  Is  the  long  range  ttee 
that  will  be  reaped  by  aB 
people  of  a  country,  their  chQdren.  and 
thNr  children's  children,  that  really  count. 
A  kMrmaneotly  oroductive  acrieultuta  M  tk8 
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Ml  y     cf     » 

-^L..,^D    1»     "Tw."* 

.-  .v.-c  aev^iicp- 
n    *«;  verrju,      So 

'  :..c  ...ppr jpruiie 
::>  •*'!::..c!3  pTv- 
'^-i   ■iCC'oaxpiiaix  ~ 

"    *."-.::£S    that 


V 


ly  built  and  tnadequateiy 

aa  well  aa  temeaa  that  are 
that  an  too  steep,  wsoally  do 
to  the  land  than  no 


.b,K    ,i-.f'''e    ol   consid- 

culturai.    public 

tion    of 

Is  aa  dilsettve  on  which 

It  Is  alBD  a  aeed  which 

Tba  pobttp    our  so- 

a  sMal  atake    and 

in  thes« 

responsi- 

bBtty  la  the  aaatolaaaBBa  of  agricuitxiral 
Mad  Is  of  sach  abatoaa  Mqpartance  tc  the 
of  aU  paopla^  tt  wcvtld  seem 
ts  f  iqiaaa  of  »oii  conaer- 
off  wntar  woukl  al- 
of  basin  HIS   in  all 


Iftat  can  be  de« 

there  should  be 

to  sound   oonserva- 

carried  out.     There 

spottedly.   misconoeptloas. 

for  alleged  short -cuts  and 

tonal    bickering   arising 

and  the  o.^mmon  error  at 


r 


taking  thloci  for  gmitad.    TImm  dcUrrmu 
a   tTpe   of    human    baliavlar   that 
c*a  be  d«Alt  vtth  most  cflacUvelj 


of  all  o(  •  nattSBli  BstoMl  f- 
la.  In  a  amaa.  of  fawtar  la^MHtano* 
Um  tndlrktuart  tntarcst.  but  both  are 
ttad  toffatbcr  tn  nvch  a  oompletaly  complc- 
mantarjr  way,  tb«r«  U  no  potnt  In  ;>arsuint; 
wi^iftct  beyond  indicating  tbat  no  mMa 
bav*  Um  light,  legally  or  otharvtaa, 
to  wratlrKiaaly  imtmf  or  uimeccaaarlly  va5t« 
aay    i—ourea    oo   vWeh    public    weUax«    U 

to  •  form  c(  tnfHettag  fatal  prtvatlrai. 

jftoduetlT*  land  oecaplaa  a  poatUon  of  auch 
iMMle  tiRpo!rtanc«  to  iiwjbudi  tbat  aouM  1b- 
dlvtdoAls  haw  eoaaa  to  Cavor  pttbiie  ecmtrol 
tn  the  ua«  and  ■MOflgHaant  of  land.  Ttafey 
of  man's  utter  depend- 
llmltad  aupply  of  laod.  the 
quatlon  at  how  laad  la  to  b«  ttaad  iboukl 
not  ba  Wft  cn^toMY  to  tndind«MU  dtaorMloa. 

Our  American  experience  however,  seem- 
tacly  baa  developec  a  majority  feeUng  to 
flM  afliKv  that  our  ■oU-ooaaarvatlon  efforts 
proeaad  aiof  ttttaa  of  eoopprative 
wltbovt  tta  oaa  «r  ewpiMatop  at 
any  point,  at  laaat  until  there  has  been  time 
for  Miequate  actueatlon  and  acUon.  The  pres- 
ent nstional  prograaa  of  aott  aaaHMrvmtlon. 
under  which  tba  Oovanuoant  amyllM.  od 
requMt.  tadmlcal  aadaUoce  and  certain  ma. 
tertals  to  aoil-conserratlOD  dlatrlcta.  t^as  be- 
eotne  highly  effective  and  rery  popular.  Bx- 
celient  progrces  baa  been  made  without 
publtc  ase  Of  anything  stronger  than  per- 
•uatiOQ  and  oooperauon.  Tbere  havt  bam, 
hovever.  many  tnatancaa  wbare  farmen  have 
aoa  brou^t  tbeaselTes  immediately  into 
active  eoopsratlon  In  this  conservation  pro- 
gram. Delaya  have  resulted  from  such  action 
on  the  part  of  farmara,  and.  tn  txirn,  these 
haT«  cbUMd  dlAetftlM  and  hardships  for 
their  neighbors,  but  siKh  situations  have 
usually  cleared  up  through  the  educatiou&l 
procesa. 

Under  State  laws  many  of  the  aoll-conser- 
TailOD  districts  have  been  given  legal  author- 
ity to  tmpoee  Land -use  regulations  through 
the  prooaas  of  local  referenda,  but  the  author- 
tty  has  rarely  been  exercised.  At  this  time 
It  appears  to  be  the  feellag  of  the  great 
■^Jortty  of  soil  oonaanratioo  district  super- 
▼iMts  that  many  of  the  farmers  who  move 
■tol^y  at  lint  later  on  become  the  moat 
entteutestle  and  affective  kind  of  conserva- 
tloKUBta.  Acoordlngty.  they  see  no  need  to 
peopoee  the  use  otf  compulsion  Moreover, 
they  hare  b^en  imfurened  hy  the  fact  that 
nearly  everywhere  farmers  are  requesting 
toflhblcal  help  for  the  eetabUahment  of  soil- 
eocaervatlon  practices  on  their  land  faster 
than  $uch  assistance  can  be  provided. 

While  there  la  mlyeraal  raeocnUion  of  the 
BMd  for  Imaraaaad  speed  tn  soil  conaerra- 
Uoii.  it  appears  to  be  generaUy  believed  this 
can  be  obtained  without  resort  to  any  form 
of  rcguiauon. 

Too  kMog  a  delay  tn  getting  soU  oonaerva. 
tion  on  the  land,  however,  eould  tartag  about 
public  demand  for  tacreaaed  speed  throivh 
the  use  of  some  measure  of  land-nae  regula- 
tlou.  It  Is  not  dUBcult  to  undmtand  how 
the  refusal  of  a  farmer  to  protect  hie  own 
U;Ki  from  eroalon  can  do  serlotis  damage 
to  an  Md;;oinlng  farm,  as  where,  for  tTampla. 
uncoil  iruiied  gullies  p«iuring  oat  Inferttte 
Htnd,  Knivel.  or  subsi^U  clay,  spread  tbaae 
materi!iL«  over  lower  fields  which  have  be«a 
gtveu  ;i.,  the  pr'nection  the  w^KHw^jT^g 
farn>er  can  provide  thruugh  his  own  en- 
deavors. 

It  wi3uld  seem  that  some  means  of  protec- 
tion is  Justified  on  th.>  part  .  f  the  farmer 
whose  lands  are  being  damaged  m  any  such 
manner  If.  however,  the  farmer  owtuo^ 
the  gtiUles  feeLs  that  be  M  unable  to  OQBtiol 
them  because  of  Quanciai  "irrnmrtanfaa.  or 


kind, 
or  willful 
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n  might  be 

tf  some  I 

worked  oat  to  flat  tlw  Jon* 

On  tbe  ottaar 

might  call  for  pabUe  action  of 

particularly  wbere  ttieie  la  evldcna 

caretoasneas  on  the  part  of  the  fi 

ref  tisae  to  do  anythtog  to  protect  his  netgb- 

b(n''s  land  by  pvotoettBg  kto  own. 

One  MrtooB  dlAntftf  fes  each  instHDMa  la 
that   ft  la  aot  ahrays  aaay   to  detanatna 
wtiether  or  not  falhire  to  act  artaea  oat  of 
wUIfuineas.  lack  at  oooesm.  lack  of 
ttan.  nataral 
what.    In  a 

o*^tl  acy  seemed  to  be  tbe  principal  dtfl- 
cutty  fanners  have  been  perauadad  to  take 
collective  action  or  have  soanabow  eoae  to 
tuulerstand.  throogh  tlMto  own  uliasi  lalkaia 
or  matured  conaMtanUkm.  tlic  error  or  ta- 
]ustlce  of  thefr  aettooa.  with  the  eonatguencc 
that  they  have  gone  vfflaroualy  about  the  Job 
of  remedying  the  attoatlon. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Ctovenunenfs 
obllgattoa  to  help  farmers  with  their  eroskxi 
prolilenia.  there  eaeaa  to  be 
ment.  A  few  people,  hemtmrn.  try  to 
the  potnt  that  the  Oofvenuaefit  ahoold  not 
concern  itself  with  btfptng  a  farsMr  pnMael 
and  tosprove  his  farm  land  any  nkore  than 
It  should  pay  part  of  the  coet  at  operating 
a  privately  ovmed  and  normally  run  manu- 
facturing plant. 

The  cwaartlnflly  Importaat  iiifltma  soeh 
objectors  fall  to  see  le  that  tte  Qovemment's 
interest  in  the  covtiatilng  prsdneUvity  of 
the  laiid  is  never -endtag.  OovemiMent  cUes 
if  the  land  is  ruined  for  further  productk». 
Li  other  words,  land  ia  the  individual^  prop- 
erty for  the  moment  and  the  Hattoa'S  oaoat 
pricelees  and  Indlspeuaabie  reeuuii-e  for  all 
time.  There  la  much  dtHaraBee  tare,  bat 
the  intereau  of  both  sboaM  be  piolaiua. 

ductlve  Usd  la  tlia  pnattfal  mmm.  directly 
and  indlraetly.  of  the  Inwn  required  for 
tbe  su{^»cx^  of  most  nstk»s. 

A   OOMSKSVATXIN    TIKKTAaLB 

Tnasmiseh  sa  the  time  factor  la  so  ImpOT- 
tant  In  reckoning  the  rate  and  aBOont  of 
land  damage.  It  would  aeeaa.  as  alrsadj  in- 
dicated, highly  advanti«eous  to  "-*^»ri^h 
a  time^Abile  for  i  imaei  iaihiii  operattooa.  ao 
that  the  neccaaary  conaarvaHou  pfrmaaa 
from  year  to  year  eoold  be  clearly  set  forth, 
and  adequately  provided  for.  And.  in  all 
probability,  a  dednlu  goal  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous from  the  standpoint  of  empha- 
sizing the  point  that  tbe  quicker  the  job  is 
done,  the  easier  It  will  be  and  the  lower 
ita  cost. 

Enough  la  now  known  about  the  aim  at 
the  job.  aa  well  as  the  spisd  required  to  eoaa- 
piete  It.  to  ectahUah  such  a  timetable.  Fur- 
thtfmore.  by  looking  at  the  whole  soil-con- 
aervsUon  and  land-use  job  remalali^  ahead. 
It  should  be  possible  to  ««■*— ^trrt  much 
more  clearly  Just  how  mix^  of  it  should  be 
done,  and  how  much  of  it  can  be  done,  in 
any  one  year  or  any  given  nunber  of  ycaia. 
There  would  aeem  to.  be  raaaoa  for  aertoui 
consideration  now  of  an  advance  achedule. 
covertog  the  years  shciad.  which  would  lead 
to  the  permanent  proteetton  of  our  produc- 
tive land  before  it  suBers  lrrepac»l>le  demise 
on  a  very  large  scale.  Su«h  an  advaaoc 
•chadiUe.  if  it  could  be  ^jraad  on.  wtoold  pro- 
vide for  much  more  •'*«~«r'V'  cmdtict  of 
the  neceesary  oopaervattoa  Jc^.  ^ 

Am  pointed  out,  aMat  factoers  need  tralaea 
technical  aid  in  ityt^i^f^^  watar-dlapoaal 
ayatema  and  other  nonawnaliiM  msmum 
that  are  enctUig  to  buBd  or  appir.  Tbday 
the  tachaiaana  avaOable  for  this  work  are 
being  taiBsd  to  tbe  wtaaoat.  Tbe  wMtaaptead 
And  growing  leMgaMoa  of  the  hTard  of 
erosion  and  ottar  faraa  of  land 
tkm.  and  of  the  adiaalf  of 
has  sharply  increaaed  the 


the 

We  Jaow  hi 
necaaaary  t 

betattad  to  tbe  land  wtthla  a»  to  » 
Af  the  current  rmt«  at 

■ame  dS  ysni  wocld  u« 
to  make    tbe   neceaHry  sfama  la 
«BW  and  ai^dy  tbe 
on  tbe 


ont  oa  the  laad.  to 
nlcdl  staA.    It  is  tbs 
perl  snced  groqp  of 

eve]    biiHiglit  topetber.     Tet.  thia  giuup  is 
not]  larfB  »aaao^.    R  ihot 

tt  «m_^e  tliae  to 

we  tiBie  to  trmln  and 
f  we  arci  to  ificcd  up  tbe  rate  of 
ktkm  work  eo  aa  to  get  tbe  Jab  dot 

the  next  SO  to  a~ 


poor 


aDv^MTAOB  or 
l^acta  of  aiodlng  or 
oCm  a  piiygind 

of 


of 

to  many 
atwaya  other 
Of  4otme:  b«t 
are  tlw  key  to  tbe 
sutgnargtnal  fauada  become  a  featertog 
in  an  othaijrlue 
andtftteeiivoi 

vrnti  ovMgife^  ttaa  It  woold 
pri^to  to  aaak  aaottar  remady. 

^Ken  JMlrahla  tn  the  pahllc  tat 
Goeemmfnt  eould  very  weU  afford  to 
rhn»«  and  tasprove  (1)  sacb 
itty  kat  for 
K  i««alMil  lb  pmali  evMnfeto  or  41| 


(alatost  izivartably  thla  to  a 
of  tbe  bt^lr 

I),  tbay  ebriBbl  be 
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Um  rocmberabtp  ot 
out  tlialr  t— <l>fi»  and 
itkm.  In  •  fr*«t 
trou|:«.  under  Umm 
;  t9C*tb«r  in  plAnnlng  uid 
Tb«f  «r«  tuKptsf  tb« 
and  tbelT  own  netchborB 
;  >qultwmiiT  (ll«tn(:uUng  smkI,  and 
— oti«>  farm  n««ds.  It  bat  long 
bMtt  kaovD  that  p*opl«  Itlw  to  work  to- 
■•ttNT.  Iftiny  paopte  work  in  groups  far 
■Km  •MeCtvAlr  than  aa  individuals.  Tbcra 
la  a  im  lulu  stimuJua  to  morsia  In  Um  act  of 
worklnc  wltli  frlanda  and  ualcbbors  for  a 
«»'— p-**"*  beneficial  purpoM. 

Beeently  tiM  leader  of  a  typical  neHfthor 
groop  In  Teiae  Mid.  "We  lUu  thle  group  way 
at  doing  thUaga.  One  helps  another  and  la 
helped  tn  return.  One  learra  what  another 
!■  4ota||  and  wanu  to  do  Uitewlsc  •  •  • 
«e  mime  m  traneportlng  eeeda  for  the  whole 
group  •  •  •  hauling  fcrtlttanr.  Natu- 
rally It  speeds  up  the  appU:»«toa  •  •  • 
slaoe  vorUag  together  we  beeame  more  in- 
*     *     *     tt  makes  for  better  group 

action  Is  a  perfectly  natural  instru- 
for  getting  noil  conat^nratton  accom- 
It  brings  out  the  tnltlatlve  of  the 
themselves  and  makes  highest  use  of 
their  natural  dealre  to  help  one  another  solve 
problema.    Croup  leaders  are  more 
heoomtng  rlght-haad  men  to  dls- 
trteg  aifqMrrtsQn.  not  nsnpsarily  by  oAclal 
but  toy  the«r  nneelllah  work  la 
the  dlstrtet  to  reach  people  more 
and  more  cffeetlrely. 


Tlic  Leadership  of  Marriaer  S.  Ecclet  of 
the  Fe^ral  Reserve  System,  193S-S1 


KXTF.NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

i.  r  .Nirw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi>ENT.\IlVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtembrr  25.  19S1 

Mr  REED  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
heretofore  ?ranied,  I  am  m.s^rtinc  a  re- 
view by  rjr  Walter  E  Spahr  covering 
the  e&sfntlaLs  of  Marnner  S.  Eccles.  the 
Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury  policies 
since  1934  It  present.s  some  of  the 
fund<\m».'nuil  cunLention.s  m  New  Deal- 
ism,  and  provides  some  factual  evidence 
to  refute  rhe.se  contenUons 
THe  LrADFRsHip  nr  M.<BR!Niai  s   EccLis  or  tk« 

rsBTXAL   Rcsrsvr  Svstem.   IWS-Sl 
(By  Wftlipr  E.  Spahi ,  prufeasor  of  scoaomka, 

Nex  y  rk  University:  execuUve  rice  prest- 

d»-!;T    E.in.  n.ists-  National  Committee  on 

M- ■:;«"•. -.ry    P.>!u-vi 

M..rti:,r  s  EccIW  book.  Beckoning 
Frontiers  P^jbllo  and  Personal  RecoUectionj 
iAUrm  A  Knopf.  New  York.  April  1951) 
p>ur«>s  xU  449  viii.  edited  by  Sidney  Hyman 
of  Che  Franklin  D.  Rcxwevelt  Foundation 
pnnidea  an  account  of  the  Ecclea  family 
and  fonunes  und  of  his  life  In  Wa^lngtoa 
a.*;  a  Treastiry  .^Ckui  in  1934  and  as  a  OoTer- 
c^»r  \nd  Chairman  of  thp  B«^ard  of  Gover- 
nor* of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  1SQ5-4I. 
It,  det>crtbe«  the  e«x^nomlc  and  political 
theories  developed  by  him.  particularly  diu'- 
Ini?  th*  years  af  the  economic  recession  and 
depression  1S29  ?S,  Rn<t  hLs  etfort^^to  maki» 
hi«  tiie<iri«w  effective  m  WAshingtcm  It 
oulllnt>s  his  etforta  to  recon»trijct  he  Federal 
Recerve  System  in  ftcc<Trd»nce  with  his 
theories,  which  Involved  making  the  System 
an  integral  pert  of  New  Deallsn;  .ind  of  Presi- 
dential  poUcie*   until   Berles   :  <st    tnHueuce 


J*/*' 


with  the  Prcsldeat.  and  his  eoBtenttaos 
thanaOar  as  to  ths  dastraMMy  of  < 
tag  tka  tiwHpTgfltnfft  of  ttoe; 
Bjntam.  It  proTtdee  an  aooount  of  some  of 
hie  other  activities  In  Washington  up  to  the 
time  of  the  severanee  at  his  eoHMetton  with 
loan!  of  Oovemors  ot  the 
Syetem  in  June  1961. 


aicmrrcAirr  manaiM  aiyvocaim  st 

The  book  refwUa  that  Eodas  embraced  ( 1 ) 
the  theory  (held  ttatil  the  latter  part  of  his 
odtetal  life  In  WaefalDgton)  that  the  Federal 
IBeeervs  System  should  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  policies  and  a  tool  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
aaent;  (3)  the  under -consumption  theory  of 
the  business  rscieeslou  of  l»a»-33.  If  not  of 

tioQ  being  that  than  vae  too  much  saving 
and  mat  noiifh  ^HHttig:  (8)  the  theory  ot 
a  eonpaaaaiory  awmnany.  that  la,  Oosern- 
ment  aetMn  to  eflseC  wide  fluctoattosM  In 
business  activity;  (4)  the  stagnation  theory— 
the  notion  that,  ^Ince  our  gsngrsfihli  fron- 
tier had  disappeared.  1 1  iinaaiili  st^natkm 
confronted  mm  unices  radical  and  revolution- 
ary policies  such  as  be  urged,  which  In  the 
main  charactcrlaed  the  Hew  Deal,  were  pur- 
sued: (5)  the  contention  that  tte  Mderal 
(lovemment  should  btrtwne  mmch.  mnrs  po- 
tent as  against  State  and  local  gosenaenu 
amd  private  entoinise  in  the  ■ensgrmrnt  of 
the  people^i  affairs;  (6)  the  coctcntK»  that 
"the"  problem  Is  more  one  of  distribution  ta 
Income  than  of  production;  (7)  the  aotkm 
that  trouble  arises  unless  all  currant  tateosne 
Is  qwnt;  (8)  the  cositanMon  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  mfmmtwmtf  neaaion  and  de- 
prtaalon  foOowtng  IMB  was  by  a  program  of 
adequate  Qovcmaoent  spending:  (B)  the  Idea 
that  a  new  kind  of  thinking  and  a  new  kind 
of  prophet  were  called  for — thoae  that  em- 
brace what  he  calls  ''logical  radlealtan'*;  (10) 
the  contenUon  that  there  should  be  a  redis- 
tribution of  purchasing  power  and  s  better 
allocation  of  Income  between  investment  and 
other  c^WBdttures:  and  (11)  the  notion  that 
eeoaetnlc  prlnctptes  chsnge  over  relatively 
■hart  periods  of  time. 

Oonstderlng  the  fact  thiit.  for  meet  of  hli 
years  in  Washington.  Ifr.  Beelae  waa  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Ooverause  of  tihe  VM- 
erai  Reeerve  System  and  tended  to  be  the 
dommant  Influence  in  directing  its  policies, 
probably  the  most  slgnUleaBt  feature  of  hla 
theories,  policies,  and  leadMditp  li  in  his 
efforu  to  make  the  Federal  Beaerve  System 
sn  instrumentality  of  the  executive  rather 
than  an  Independent  agency  dedicated  to  the 
purpoeee.  af^jroprlate  to  a  properly  construct- 
ed central  banking  system,  and  to  tboae  pro- 
visions In  the  Federal  Reeerve  Act  of  that 
nature. 


THB  anrf.»s  thsost  that  thz  vKDeaai.  aaasava 
STSTxic  SHotnj)  aacoacz  an  urtaoaAi.  past 
or  KULUTivk  pouaxB 

That  portion  of  his  book  which  deals  with 
his  activities  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  Febriuuy  1834 
untU  Vinson  and  Snyder  became,  succes- 
sively. Secretaries  of  the  Trc^niry.  and.  as 
compared  with  Eccles.  obtatttMl  the  ear  of 
the  President,  reveals  his  efforts  to  make 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  an  integral  part 
of  New  Deal  and  executive  polletsa.  The 
latter  part  at  the  book,  which  deate  dklefty 
With  events  during  the  administration  of 
President  Truman  and  particularly  thoae  of 
Vinson  and  Snyder  as  Sectetartaa  ot  the 
Treasury— roughly  during  the  years  IMg  to 
1951  (p.  421) — allows  a  marked  nveraal  In 
ba£ic  con'teutioos  on  the  qusstkm  of  the 
importance  of  malntahitng  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  ftinri  njiiwiii  This 
reversal  seems  to  be  ■"tyhaelawl  after  gf i  Vaj 
learned  ot  President  TToman^  failure  to  le- 
appolnt  him  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Be 
recognizes  that  this  ravanal  has  been  at- 
tributed by  seme  to  peraonal  pkpm  (p.  4U) 
because  of  the  Presidents  rafwal  to  leap-* 


po^t  him  ae  .Chalnnan  ot  the 

•     •     • 
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ittae  on  Finance.  United 
OoBig.,  ad  eesa..  pwnwanr  to  S.  1 
ia-9B.   IMS.  pp.  ia»-7IS) 
heiregarded  aha 
ki4d  at  thlalAig-  (p.  «>. 
In  ,hls   chapter 
heiring  deals  with  hla 
hoar  best  to  obtain 

prosperity,  and  reveals  relatively  UtUe  tat 
th^  form  of  spedflc  statements  as  to  Iiov 
tb«  Federal  Bsbsi  ti  Oystim  waa  to  be  aarte 
an 'integral  part  ot  Bneofttae  poitctes  3tar 
does  it  reves]  dearly  (In  the  appropriate 
pMces,  H>-  1(M-107)  that  In  that  bearing  ha 
advocated  tha  issaanoe  of  flat  aaoaay  (hcar- 
infi.  pp.  730-11*).  To  the 
tojglve  away  UMoey  to  ttae  Statca. 

"aqsns  to  me  to  t>e 

^  ^O-    fl"**  abator  Ckw.  of 

for  tfee  OosetBBMsrt  to   sd- 

tosiiwsliiiij-  (hiaiini^.p.  TO). 

page  tn  ot  the  hearlasi: 

^Mr.  Bocua.  I  am  a  capHaBat. 

^Senator  Oawaiaawia  (Callfamis).  Well.  I 

a  ragttalM.    Batlaaoothegoldtaasia.'* 

In  his  book  (p.  IM).  eC  that 


■Bd  the  Syaieai  a 
_  the  Bew  Deal  for 

(P-   lU)    and  a  ytrnMum   ot  the 
Iheorisa   (p.  IS).     Bis  hoeit  IMI- 

■t  ha  mat  caly   wMliiit  mtt  mm- 


TctlteK 


with  which  to 

(P^  U3> 

my  fate  that  I  waa 


th< 


1  tteatoeny  ten  to  be  called  bciav* 
>  Odaomtttee.  I  **■"— if*  tfl  tba* 

I  Mid  6p  to  that  polBk  aad  vaa  p«»> 
tli4Uy  alone  In  doing  so.     ■     •     • 

'  What  I  said  was  leoelred  with  satoolSb- 
mekit  by  those  who  eipected  all  bankxn  to 
we»r  the  old  eehool  tie.  and  with  relM  bf 
thf  few  memhers  at  the  eoaunittee  who  mm 
th^I  wore  a  «eatam  tte." 

TThm  uigtsttn  to  overfaasl  the  Federal  Be- 
sei*re  System."  by  the  Baaklag  Act  at  IM^ 
patucularly  tlfle  n  of  that  aet»  ao  that  tha 
■Jifiw  mbU  aid  the  President  tn  hto  w«rfc. 
r^cf  program,  is  polntad  ««t  oa  pi^s  ua 
of  the  book.  As  at  Deeaitav  17.  UgA^  BcdM 
indicates  cUsapproval  at  «matiw  fuses'  "jjar- 
sMent  iigiis  Is  to  aialBtaln  **>^^  Indspeadisaaa 
of  the  Pbderal  Btasiiu  bankiiM  systMa'* 
(P-194). 

On  page  M^  ha  aaja:  "lain  tba  IMbbI 
Reserve  System  Is  called  on  to  do  what  tt 
cag   to  malntsln   *'>r<«w»ntf  stability  tt   ***- 
a  ibtal  Interset  in  the  flacal  pot 
bv  the  Oowhment.    On  tha 
th« 
taBes.       _ 

dlMons  at  the  eort  that  will  help  the  Tttm- 
uril  carry  out  Its  rs^malbttmeB." 
411  that  was  a  notkm  or  theory  at  Mr. 


''QB  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
fp.  »17) :  -n  the  Osusfj  or  the 

the  way  for  otBin 


for  the  rask  of  «■  %d  SoB 


do  what  It  can  to 
bU^'  — and  what 
■•»— aar  Baaa  It  provide  that  the 
BH^   be   asauisd    by   tha 
that  it  will,  wittiln  its  powM 
an^    credit    *"»>^1tKms 
~  "  carry  ovt  Ita 

oCl 


to  foslei:  Mev  r>sallsin  In  tte  lalta*» 

ip.  BM>:    "Wtth  the  Hew  Daat^  gi«M 

1  weak  bcfoae  <m  Kniibsi   Bgg). 

or  «s  te  pohHc  osce.  each  tn  Ite  OM 

felt  we  could  at  iMt  wrtte  the  Ml 

of  thlB«i  we  thooght  Bonig  hm  tmm 

naadi  at  tht  eountry." 


A5885 


l« 


"  ^        ^K^i^  I w ■■  mm.    a^^BHBg  c 
y^       hook  eccta^aiag  gW  P^ai> 


I  left 


Xtp    «o 


IM4.'- 


«S1 


ttag  any  furtJMr  tnvoisad  tn  a 
They  said  that  I  wnsM  Be 

dsstiuj  ttaroiesa 
Kf.   Th  ttda  I  wpBad  that  I 

t^  sake  of  daleadhig  tha  poimeal 
IS   that   had   bRMSghk  »e  to 

ig^lt      ^  j_,|_B       w^A      ft^^gWA      ^Bh      W^i^v 

tn  Bokag  tM 
nr  that  I  wm 
1  not  thoae  oT 
WS  SM:   n  hi 
ion  afcsr  the 
»  me  froas  the  White  I 
IS  at  the  other  cad. 
:'  he  said.  T  want  yoa  to 


ly  others,  yet  you  were 
the  oBly  cmm  who  BU  tt."* 

Ptoai  hlB  pace  SS5:  "IjoBg  before  the  re- 
port |to  Oongreas  by  the  FMsral  Adviaocy 
Cosmcll.  nssarve  Board,  and  pteshlm^  of 

He.  I  had  stoDwtt  It  to  t 
ptalned  tt  was  a  subaUkvla  fw 
Federal  Advlsary  Oonn 

to  stem'|.» 

From  a  letter  to  the       _ 

17.  1941  (p.  15T) :  -Unleai  1  haea  tha 

0*  gulOaiHa  that  only  yoa  ean  give  to  xm 

aaftareosB. 
Bf. 


to  g»»e  tn  to  the 
aaBIf^d  1  itTTT  ■rnir  (tt  liijitha 
h  ttHm  imputation.'* 


to 


nest  or 


ht  aB 


to  atap*  a  alt-Ba«n  atrOce  fax  rw- 

I  to  easxy  ant  TtMoavy  poMey.    On  the 

tt  was  dear  that  If  we  i  anted 

pottcy  we 


oear  ttls  pertod 
the  Board  of 


"As  X  now  look  back 
I  regret  that  the 


of  the 

^^"^  Mt  JP^9^   ••:    "Secretary   Snyder 

aadetaBtt  was  the  pi 

tha  ftssmij  Board  and  tlwt  I 

ior  the  Board  and  aot  fer  thi 

rrdby 
Uspageggl;  The  lotet 

9Qrt.  then  vader  the 

of  Psnatut  TWt.  waa  the  first 

hody  to  hold  hearings  on  the 

•    •    •    BadZbaeBtB 

to  pameal  cvxanta.  X 
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to  prlad* 


tew  KiftMMd  my  wor<U, 

bataair  of  aa  lndep«n<i«rt 

wttb  no  political  AX  to  grind,  tt 

•pljropruu  to  «p«ak  tb«  truth  m  [ 

u- 

Wlth  ttila  deacrtptlon  of  tlM  Bosnl  of  Oor- 
u  an  in<b-p«nd€nt  agency  And  wltli 
Msttnc  tluit  be  bad  no  poUtlwa  as 
an  almost  rnm^latii  re- 
in th«  policies  nnd  contentions  oi  Mr. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  In  prasslng 
(or  hi*  earlier  poUctes  ba  had  stated  (]). 
S86i  that  tbs  Treasury  "must  be  aasored 
that  the  Federal  Eeaanra  System,  wtthln  ttie 
llmlU  of  Its  power,  will  create  monetary  and 
credit  eoodntOBs  of  the  aort  that  will  help 
tbe  Treasury  carry  out  tta  rcaponstbUttlas," 
and  tbat.  In  respect  to  haTlng  no  pdlttlou  ■■> 
to  grind,  be  bsd  pointed  out  (p.  397) ,  how  he 
bad  been  battling  for  7  years  "for  Mew  leiU 
obiectlvss." 

From  bis  page  431:  HTbey  fthe  bankeni] 
contended  piobllely  that  the  existing  powers 
of  tbe  Board  ware  man  than  adequate  f>yt 
tbe  needs,  even  tbtMtft  they  prtvateiy  knew 
thoee  powBts  could  not  be  uaed  by  the  Sys- 
tam  eo  lonf  as  It  waa  required  to  support  tlae 
Oofeemment  securities  market  at  existing 
prices"  Tbe  question  not  answered  lay 
Eccles  Is,  Who  required  tbe  Federal  Rassrfe 
Bysism  "to  support  tbe  Oovemment  aecu  1- 
ttaa  martet  at  existing  prtoeet" 

By  1©47.  In  connection  with  his  efforts  to 
force  prosecution  of  the  Transamerlca  Ccir- 
poratlon.  San  Francisco,  as  a  monopoly.  Ur. 
Beeles  found  that  It  was  Seopetary  Snyder 
rather  than  be  who  had  tbe  ettr  of  the  Preel- 
tfent  and  that  the  Treasury  was  in  a  position 
to  oontrol  tbe  aC  on  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
in  ways  extending  beyond  the  ques- 
of  the  support  of  tbe  prices  of  Oovem- 
ir*nt  sccurltle«.  On  his  page  447  be  relates 
bow  tbe  Attomev  General  wrote  blm  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  had 
asked  that  be  he  advised  of  any  matter  per- 
taining to  Transamsriea  that  may  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General,  trpon 
receipt  of  your  letter,  I  felt  obliged  to  send 
tt  to  him.' " 

On  December  1.  1949.  Eccles  wrote  to  a 
■not*  eommlttee  as  follows  (p.  460) :  "Un- 
der tb^e  eonditions  |of  Treasury  domUM- 
tlon]  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Pedaral 
an  retains  any  effective  inilu- 
Ib  Ms  own  rlgbt  over  the  supply  of 
In  tbe  country  or  over  the  availability 
cost  of  credit,  although  these  are  the 
major  duties  for  which  the  System  has 
statutory  responsibility."  ContlnuinR  bis 
thought,  on  page  Ml.  he  points  out  that  if 
Oottgrees  pemlts  tbe  prseent  arraogenMnt  to 
eoittlnue  "Congress  should  recognise  tbat  tbe 
respoaslbilttee  for  monetary  and  credit  poll- 
eiee  are  with  tbe  Treasury  and  not  with  Uie 
Jtadsral  Psssi'ie  System.     •     •     • 

nrreesury  flnancing."  says  Eccles  (p  4«2). 
"can  be  carried  out  successfully  within  tlie 
tramework  of  a  restrictive  credit  policy,  pn>- 
▼Med  tbe  terms  of  the  sscxultles  offered  aire 
ta  acocrdance  with  tbat  policy." 

PromhlBpOfBiSI: I  reluctantly 

went  along  with  a  ebeap-nu>ney  policy  dur- 
ing the  war  years  when  we  faced  the  need 
to  ftxianoe  huge  budgetary  deficits.  But 
there  was  no  juatiflcatlon  for  such  a  policy 
In  the  period  between  VJ-day  and  the  prea- 
eut.  •  •  •  There  wee  no  Justlilcattcn 
for  the  Treasury's  laaltteiiee  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Sykem  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
purchasing  Oovemment  secxirltles  at  the  will 
of  the  hinders  and  at  fixed  prices.  Such 
action  did  not  assure  oonfldienoe  In  ttie 
credit  of  the  Government." 

From  bis  page  488:  "•  •  •  wbat  we 
(the  Board  of  OovemorsfJ  wanted  was  sji 
orderly  market  in  wMch  tiM  Mdwal  Baaarvo 
maintained  contrv)).  but  where  freedom  <3f 
would  be  ^^KTmuted  so  sa  t«  r«<let:t 
nearly  the  re^;  demand  by  i»lvate  in- 
vestors." 


One  reaatn  for  price  lacrsaees  In  the  last 
7  months  ot  1950.  says  Boeles  (p.  483).  was 
that  the  iigjilliig  supply  of  money  "was 
greatly  cxpaaded  by  an  abnormal  and  rapid 
growth  In  bank  credit  made  possible  by  the 
Federal  Beaerve  supporting  the  Oovemznmt 
eecurlty  market  on  the  baals  of  the  TVeas 
tirys  cheap-money  policy." 

On  page  485.  he  points  out  tbat  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, which  includes  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  tbe  Federal  Reeerve 
8yst«n.  "are  responsible  only  to  Ccmgress 
for  carrying  out  their  statutory  raapoosl- 
bUlty  '  That  statii— ul  is  far  lemoved  In 
principle  from  tala  eententton  advanced  In 
1888  (p.  289)  that  be  was  "tbe  liaison  olBcer 
between  tbe  Board  and  tbe  President"  and 
his  statement  (p.  392)  that  "Roosevelt  gave 
me  tbe  week's  grace  for  which  I  asked"  to 
stabilize  tbe  price  of  Government  securities. 
On  page  486.  Bcdes  says  that  "as  Chair- 
man, it  would  be  dlfhcult  for  him  [McCass] 
to  oppoee  it  [Treastiry  policy)  publicly  with- 
out resigning  "  If  the  Board  la  responsible 
only  to  ConKreaa.  as  Boeles  was  able  to  say 
by  the  Ume  he  reached  page  485,  it  is  not 
dear  as  to  why  tbe  Chairman  oi  tbe  Board 
wotUd  be  compelled  to  resign  because  he  op- 
posed a  policy  of  the  Sea-etary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Tbe  Eoclea  statement  implies  that  the 
Chairman's  reapooslblllty  la  to  the  Presi- 
dent rather  than  to  Congress  as  be  con- 
tended on  page  485. 

Reviewing  President  Truman's  call  to  the 
Whlte"Hbuae.  January  31.  J951.  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee.  irJ^lch  Includes  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Eccles  relsuu'ks  (p.  486)  : 
"This  la  the  first  time  In  themstory  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  that^4l^>resident 
called  either  the  Reserve  Board  orTthe  Fed- 
eral Open  Ifarket  Committee  to  »ie  White 
Bouse  for  the  purpose  of  dlscuasmg  or  in- 
fluencing their  policies.  Until  this  Instance 
the  dictum  laid  down  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  reported  by  Senator  Glass  In  his  book 
An  Adventure  In  Constructive  Finance,  bad 
been  adhered  to  by  all  our  chief  executives. 
Olasi  had  aiked  Wilson,  the  'father"  of  the 
Reserve  System,  why  he  did  not  establish 
closer  relatione  with  tbe  Reserve  Board  be 
bad  created.  To  this  Wilson  Is  quoted  as  say- 
tag:  "The  very  moment  that  I  should  attempt 
to  eetabllah  close  relatione  with  the  Board, 
tbat  moment  I  would  be  accused  of  trying  to 
bring  pxilltlcal  pressure  to  bear.'  " 

It  seenas  reasonable  to  infer  tbat  Bcclee 
In  1951  found  himself  In  agreement  with  the 
Wilson  theory  aa  to  tbe  proper  relation  be- 
tween the  Reserve  Board  and  the  President. 
But  that  theory  was  not  the  one  followed 
by  Bccles  throughout  most  of  his  career  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  during  which  he 
made  many  visits  to  the  White  Souae  and  In 
high  degree  laid  the  Federal  Reeerve  System 
In  the  lap  of  the  President. 

From  his  page  494:  "The  pattern  of  recent 
events — referring  to  President  Itoman's  call 
of  the  Federal  Beeerve  amhorttlSB  to  the 
White  House,  and  the  fact  that  Secretary 
Snyder,  rather  than  tbe  Board  of  Oovcmon, 
bad  the  ear  of  tbe  President — made  it  clear 
that  the  release  of  the  letter — by  the  White 
House  to  the  effect  tbst  the  Board  would 
support  the  Treasury  program — was  a  final 
move  in  a  Treasury  attempt  to  impcee  its 
will  on  the  Vsdenl  Beeerve.  If  swift  ac- 
tion was  not  tafean  to  oAet  the  effect  of 
the  move,  tbe  Federal  Reeerve  would  no 
longer  have  a  voice  In  deciding  monetary 
and  credit  policies.  It  would  lose  the  Inde- 
pendent status  Oongreas  meant  tt  to  hav« 
and.  In  Its  most  Important  function  of  open- 
market  operaUona.  it  would  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  Treacory  bureau." 

On  page  496,  he  states,  apropos  the  same 
episode,  that  "It  Is  moat  uafortOBate  that 
this  widely  tmportaat  aaaMar  of  ■aeiMy  and 
credit  which  Coograaa  iMi  plaroj  in  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Syitssn  haa  been  rmieed  in 


ih 


m  manner  which  only 

fuskm." 
On 

federal 

nf arm  tbe  President,  the  Treasury,  and  tl|e 
Puugjees  of  what  we  ijropo*  to  do,  snd 
lolt.    oaierwtse  the  psM^  win  get  the  m^ 
veartsa  thsit  ww  hnvv  capCtniated  und 
he  uiuiage  to  ^tKbttt^  our  respoottbOttlc^. 
[f  Oongreas  objects  to  oar  acttoos    tt 
:hange  the  law." 

Tbta  Bcdes.  when  be  reached  thi;  end 
kls  career  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Oai' 
man  and  the  end  of  his  book,  flnally 
iroond  to  the  pridple  which  maiiy 
>etter  grounded  than  was  he  in  prlneiptee  4f 
;ood   centra   banktog.   urged   as   erand 
935  when  «iae  n  of  the  Banking;  Act 
.935  was  being  debated  before  ntmnlttaAi 
tf  the  House  and  Senate.    It  required  tlje 
rears  1935  to  1951  for  Bcdes  to  I««m  th^ 
ruth  of  what  so  many  veO-tralned. 
need,  and  objective  men  tried  to  m»ke 

0  him  and  Congress  In  1935.    The  Ate  da^ 
it  which  he  appears  to  have  lemmed  the 
Mrtance  of  the  Independence  cf  a 
xntral  banking  system  Is  the  grea-: 
reevaled  by  the  Bodaa  book;  and  It  a  a 
^dy  for  which  the  peo|de  of  thia  ooaitry.  w^ 
k>uld  and  should  have  had  better  tieatnsen  C^ 
lave  paid,  and  will  oontlntje  to  pay.  dearly. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Comziittea  o  i 
Sanking  and  Cnrxency.  TTrniwi  of  ITs.iniinli  - 
Ivea.  March  27. 1935.  this  reviewer,  as  a  wh  - 
teas  and  aa  a  part  of  his  tsstinaoty.  Intrc  > 
luced  In  the  record  (pp.  770-773)  a  atoti- 
inent  signed' by  60  monetary  ecofuanlsts  ii 
^hlch  they  warned  (p.  771 ».  in  respi«x  to  tti  e 
vlsk»s  of  title  n  of  the  Bankiiig  Act  (f 
935.  that  "the  Federal  TTsewi  is  adainl. 
ive  authorities,  instead  of  batng  i;lven 
dependence  which  la  appropriate  to 

of  a  ao^oUtkrsJ  centiml  eoi 
nklng  syslBiii.  will  be  brought  cmder 
OQBtrol  of  the  Preslcftent. 
can  become  a  politically  controUc 
with  little  opportunity  to  ex  :rcise  ii»-  j 
dam  Jtt^mant.  -^ 

"The  Isaaaaia  of  central  >^»>^ng 
kt  the  further  a  eentnU  i««»im»^ 
3ved  from  poUtleal  dnminattaa.  tbe 
tt  Is  for  the  country. 

1  "AU  neasurca  daalgaad  to  correct 
♦ to  the  Federal  naestvs  Bystc  n 

toto«aaaei  rstfear  than  deitroy.  it 

Id  incraaae.  nfBt  rHoti.  tta  eoi 
iture.    They  staonM  aaeuiu  not  hapidr. 
And  they   should  tree  it 
snt  finanring  rather  thaii  M«fc^ 
$iQre  ckieely  to  tho  BaeM  aaa*  of  the 
#mment.'* 

I  Many  experienced  and  weD-advlsed 
stmilar    wai«tasas    both    before 
Ctasnmlttee  and  the  Senate  Ok 
and  Currency  which  hsld 
frosn  AprU  18  to  June  3.  laXi. 
I  agreed  in  lataHiUs  with  the  «B  ii 
have  been  lamad  esRviet 

10(1 

kted  in  WUm  n  of  the  "■"►^''g  Act  of 
thleh  iiMoilHia  and  Invited  the  Im: 
f  the  IniiiiwiliiiLi  of  the  Pedaral 
System  by  a  Bseervi]  Bosfrd  vttlli^  to 
^d  to  foster  such  ImpakaaiHt. 
i  Bat  that  law.  unwiae  A  aaane  of  11 
^Ulona  were,  did  not  reqaho  the 

EBaa  Mi  tedopanAHMk    Wbat  ta 
to  tepair  tta  mnaranasnue  v 
ntarlly.    On  this  aspect  of  the 
Joaeph  B.  Froet.  dMUraaan  of  U 
Bank.  San  Anto^o.  Ite.. 
pertinent  and   Tmiate 

before  the  Senato  oaamlttee  ta  U85— 10 
In  Waabtaffeon.  D.  C,  May  ICL 
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the  results  of  thetr 
bnt  abonM  alter 


tofgiUy    of    tbe    oco'***'8 
Ukat   the  Eoclse 


TO  do  otbcrwisc  would  be  a  great 


ontafl  their 
create  a  Bsargta  that 
reduction  of 

uraHy 


(iD,uas) 

AtpB  to  be 

forced  to 

In  an  effort   to 

be  applied  to  the 

This  nat- 

f  or  Booda  of  all 

to  be 


In  lUa  booklet, 
the 
or  Onr  Ttaaes  (Katianal  Bivean  of 
Bcotsomie    Research.    Inc,    ltl»    Bttiadw.iv. 
K?w    Tork.    J-4ine     1M6).    pa^    aO:  "Since 
sorks  wtth  an  arttSeiallr  ««"»r^«t*^ 
cyde.  tt  Is  not  sorprlstaf  that  bta 
eoiUdaa  vHb  tbe  toda  of 

_       (IP-  aii: ^_ 

^clr  tbeety  la  by 
hi 


could  be 
it  the  fun 


(In  1«3T>  the 

for  want  of  por- 

tt.  and  the  atuasp 


or.  Jaaaes  A.  btey.  tn  his 
(Fr«atle»-BaU.  lae^  ItewlTcrk.  198i). 


«e  not  passed  1< 
which  would  relieve 
Board  of  the 


m  of  aay 
F^leral  Re«> 
;ty  3f  main* 


etc.  prtor  to 
:oCa^ 
rsEvf  t  ef  an  eeoAosBy  tiat  ta  the 
wee.  If  aaythmg.  too  tbrlfty." 

Ity  Is  tbat  wo 
fttly  estmsagant  aa  a  MSttan.' 

or  prifoto  4lrtt 

to  tbe  rrasb   cf   ino  and  at 

when  a  ^crtod  of 

adverse  eonrwaV'  insMtitbaii  arrived,  the 
Qt  tcumOmUtm  for  ~ 

vera  too  tbrttiy 

"ntiiv  •aAtcxmamjr  ay  Wadm  (^  mi, 

cieMiy  to  mntn—rt  ttat  contantkm.  They 
airPear  to  be  tbat  no  Individual  or  aattoa 
gets  Into  trooble  throoch  tbe  practlee  «f 
tkgtft  and  eecaonj.  that  tt  is  by  ttetft  and 
*«*>°»y  that  people  grow  iTapiimui.  and 

Bayajfcdaa  C^  9) :  "Xater  oti.  too.  1  wm 
to  ^oloace  to  a  direct  way  a  fortbtr 
i  ^  My  father  and  his  tttemts  t^t 

always  be  a  sfaortacs  of  csfttal  m  Iba 
land  azid  that  therefore  savtx«  wsa  a  good 
In  ttaeffr  Tba  tmamtr  to  that  ts  that  ao 
a  pBtee  It  la  eearee:  and 
I  Is  a  pusUlee  rate  of  Intcmt 
there  la  a  acardty  of  leaxMble  funds,     ft 

yet  acea  a  attuattnw  Id  tbla  eoimtry  or  abroad 
In  wbteb  capttal  baa  eeeaed  to  hew  a 
or  a  poottivo  latanrt  rate  coned  to 
It  wee  Ida  farbn,  not  he. 


tba  type  of 

tfee  Dynamics 
I   CO-.    Inc, 
13  and  14.  he 
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IfW.  Wa  tfoM  not  ssplAln  bow  tt  happened 
i  •  makek.  alMrp  neammrj.  ini-'.a, 
MlwvaraiWMrton  of  1930-:ti. 
wtth  pnMtam  pm  tiM  oppoM*.  tn  pnea- 
o«Uy  wt^mrj  taajm  twp>ct.  of  ttMiM  b«  Id- 
wrr9  umemmrj  tar  rveovcry  to  IMS  and 
„ .  Ito  (k>«c  not  czptelB  in  any  Mtoqnait* 
or  ear«ful  maaaar  how  w«  rmcottna  fircim 

arlttoC'iit 
bafOBd  .aOWlDff 
I  te  Mrtlar  feMfeHM«  tta* 
mvmL  ■•  aMdus  no 
„  of  the  fact  tliat  wt  bagaa  to  nurra 
raeovcry.  following  tba  low  fwtnt  of 
Um  Index  of  tnduatrlal  activity  In  July 
iaa»— «  raeoT«t7  that  wu  Interrupted  by 
the  preatdentlal  campalfn  and  the  fears  l!or 
tiM  oarrancy  uMI  UqtiMlty  at  the  ImuUu  gtn- 
1  toy  Booaevelt  and  bit  eurreney  manip- 


■a  provid««  no  analysis  of  the  unpre<:e- 
Jomp  in  the  Index  of  tnduatrlal  re- 
AprU  to  Jvlj  IMS.  when  nooaerelt 
waa  luppoaedly  launchlnf  an  economy  pi'o- 
fnurn  sa  ptedged  dtirtng  hia  eampalgn.  He 
faUa  to  Btake  ctesr  that  U  a  program  of  a 
eeoaomy  ta  to  be  carried  out 
wttb  tbe  tbaory,  aa  outlined 
few  Mclli  MMI  others,  tt  wooM  raqutre  Ixacti- 
«m  tfletatanhtp  He  ffiOiBiaina  at  varlcus 
plaeaa  in  hla  book  that  the  profram  waa  rtot 
Sliriisssnil  for  ttxia  or  thst  resaeu.  but  he 
Mcaa  not  to  rtallae  that  jthe  answer  Ilea 
In  the  fact  ttet  «•  have 'not  had  a  dlctaixir 
who,  of  aaoaaatty,  would  be  required  to  luiow 
precisely  what  to  do  and  wben  to  do  It  snd 
wlio  would  rukre  to  bav*  tbe  power  to  make 

Mi  Via  «aKttT«. 

■o  loBf  as  we  have  our  three  major  dM- 
ikns  In  our  United  States  Oovernmont,  that 
Oorernment  cannot  make  such  a  program 
eSectlTe.  Xren  if  all  brandies  of  that  Oct. 
«raaMOt  oould  be  united  under  a  dictator, 
w  voold.  poaslblr.  still  hare  the  48  SUtea 
and  prtTate  Initiative  with  whkh  to  contend. 

The  theory  of  a  compensatory  economy  is 
vnworkabte  In  practice,  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country.  Tbe  economy  of  a  nation, 
tba  mf»ch*nl<m  of  government,  and  the  be« 
bavtof  of  people  are  not  as  simple  In  opera- 
tion as  that  theory  impliee.  The  compensa- 
tory economy  is  one  of  the  gadgeta  of  those 
wbo  aeem  to  think  they  can  mrnngr  a  peo- 
ple's affairs  better  than  can  the  people  tbezn- 
aalves  by  pushing  this  button  and  that.  It 
la  the  theory  ot  tbe  would-be  dictator.  Since 
such  people  are  out  of  place  In  what  la  sup- 
posed to  be  our  system  of  government,  there 
la  no  proepect  of  auooeaa  for  the  theory  of 
a  compenaatory  aooBomy.  Frirthermore,  no 
tfletetor  baa  ever  mad*  a  success  of  tbe  plan. 


:»0' 

vau.owiMi  laaa 


fATIOM    THXOar    AM 
AND  KSCOVnT 


hla  pagee  71-73:  'mxiae  who  held 
views  (that  there  are  self -corrective 
that  raise  us  from  our  depressions) 
OV«rlookad  the  fact  that  as  far  as  the  gee 
graplitoal  frootler  was  concerned,  tt  had 
largely  ceased  to  exist.  Its  development  in 
tbe  first  inatanca  waa  based  on  the  avallabil- 
ttf  a  trtm  or  very  cheap  land,  an  abundance 
of  raw  materials,  and  cheap  immigrant  labor 
to  explott.  But  none  of  tbeae  elements  waa 
pffwaal  la  the  tblrtlea.  Aa  far  as  tbe  teeh- 
«*tf«f>nal  t.-ootler  waa  ooocerned.  there  was 
another  ovenlght.  It  was  not  understood 
that  developnents  In  this  field  talce  place 
In  a  climate  of  high  prosperity,  when  pur- 
«^*astng  pcwer  of  tbe  masses  increases  their 
4tBMHKte  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
•aablaa  tbem  to  purchase  more  than  their 
bare  wants.  In  the  Amwtea  of  the  thirties 
What  hope  was  there  tor  developments  on 
tbe  teeb«x>logleal  frontier  when  millions  of 
our  people  badnt  enough  purchasing  power 
for  even  their  barest  needs?" 

Tbe  stagnation  theory  la  as  old  as  seo- 
»»nlc  depress  ions.  Svtry  severe  rlsprslijtt 
seems  to  have  produced  Its  pessliiilsls     %n»h 


thinking  has  bMO  •  manifestation  of  tbs 
panic  la  %ba  mlMb  at  msn  wbo.  apparsntty. 
have  not  bsra  wM  lafismsd  tmgiUltmt  tbe 
history  of  eeonorale  dsprssrtons  and  recov- 
r-rles  and  who,  ccinssqwsBtly.  have  lacked 
perspective. 

Thomas  ICaltbus.  In  tbe  early  nlaeteestb 
century,  produced  a  peaaimtstlc  theory  as  to 
the  future  of  England  joat  as  she  was  enter- 
ing the  threshold  of  aa  era  of  unprece- 
detited  prosperity. 

Tboae  economists  wbo.  after  tbe  recession 
of  1987-38,  offered  testimony  before  tbe 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee 
(in  1039)  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
had  reached  the  period  of  "economic  ma- 
turity," that  the  plant  capacity  of  industry 
waa  too  great  for  our  economy,  that  the  steel 
Induatry  was  overbuilt,  and  co  on,  made  a 
aorry  record  for  themselves  and  did  a  great 
dlsetiriiice  to  their  country.  Wbether  their 
perspective  was  as  bad  as  events  have  proved 
It  to  be  or  whether,  regardless  of  perspective, 
they  were  bent  tipon  dolag  thetr  part  to  fur- 
ther "the  revolution"  in  this  country,  seems 
to  be  a  debatable  question.  In  any  event, 
they  endeavored  to  show  how  private  enter- 
prise was  responsible  for  the  recession  of 
1S37-38,  how  unwise  and  Inept  was  manage- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  how  Imperative 
was  the  need  for  more  and  extensive  Gov- 
ernment   planning    and    management.     Tbe 

Iccles  conttnttosa  arc  In  general  tbe  same 
In  nature. 

Apparently  no  place  In  his  book  does  Ecdes 
accept  the  fact  that  tbe  initial  upswing  tn 
business  activity  from  the  low  pdnt  at  a 
depression  comes,  in  a  natiffal  recorery.  from 
the  producer  rather  than  from  an  Increaae  in 
demand.    He  appears  to  take  tbe  poaltlon 

that  production  cannot  revive  unless  and 
until  demand  Increases.  Therefca-e  the  Gov- 
ernment must  step  In  and  create  the  de- 
mand. A  careful  study  of  statistics  on 
business  recoveries  should  reveal  that  the 
lead  is  often,  perbape  generally,  supplied  by 
the  producer  without  there  being  any  in- 
crease In  demand.  Indeed,  a  natural  recov- 
ery tends  to  begin  while  demand  Is  still  de- 
clining. It  starts  under  these  conditions 
because  the  persistent,  though  declining,  de- 
noand  finally  reduces  inventories  to  a  point 
which  invites  further  production  to  meet 
this  persistent,  though  declining,  demand. 
With  Inventories  aad  eosts  reduced  as  against 
this  prevailing  dsmand.  tbe  producer  will  In 
due  course  begin  to  produce  again.  His  ac- 
tivity creates  a  demand  for  labor,  raw  ma- 
terials, transportation,  financing,  and  so  oo. 

It  seemed  reasonably  clear  that  Inventories 
and  costs  had  been  reduced  sufficiently  by 
July  1932  for  producers  to  start  producing 
as  Indeed  they  did.  The  index  of  Industrial 
production,  adjust*^!  for  ssason  variation, 
reached  Its  low  of  58  (It2»-a8=100)  in 
July  1982.  In  August,  the  Index  roee  to  80; 
In  September  to  06:  in  October  to  67;  ia 
KOMmber  it  was  back  to  65— the  Roosevelt 
election  and  fears  of  his  policies  caused 
businessmen  to  wait  to  see  what  he  would 
do;  In  December  It  was  86;  In  January  193S 
it  was  85:  in  Pebniary  it  was  83;  in  March  It 
waa  58.  The  unadjusted  index  in  March  1933 
was  80  as  compared  wttb  58  In  July  1932. 

Tlw  Index,  adjusted,  of  factory  employ- 
ment  residied  Its  low  of  58  In  July  1932  and 
rose  to  a  higher  level  In  tbe  months  follow- 
ing, but  settled  back  to  57  in  March  1933. 
Factory  payroUa  similarly  began  to  rise  in 
September  1932.  Freight-car  lowdlnga.  In- 
dex adjusted,  began  to  rise  In  Sqrtembcr. 
Department  suxv  sales.  Index  adjosted.  be- 
gan to  rise  In  S^»tcmber.  It  was  tbe  pro- 
dticer.  not  the  consumer,  that  ,led  the  way. 
His  Increased  production  from  July  to  Au- 
guat  created  purchasing  power  that  made 
poasibls  an  Increase  in  d«parbBD«nt  star* 
s^ss  ta  September.  Tbeas  ars  tn  gensral 
typteal  staOstlcs  of  a  natural  tscoieiy  gen- 
sntad  by  producers,  not  because  of  an  td- 


c^ease  in  demand  bat  becaiae  olmjt 

m  lawBiaHas  a»s  l(«w  or 

la  tbto  aMBBsr.  tf  not  ci 
re  easily.  If 
revealed  tbs  talas 
lich    the    sragnrtkm,   jmtaamammmafnt 


^tlmlsts 

Imists  such  as  Malthna. 
iSeaaes  before  the 

i^omlc  Committee,  and  gttasra.  an 
tlonaay  daaaifled  under  "the  beadiag  oC  tbi 
liberals.  There  should  bs  yoim<l  for  re-» 
flKtlon  In  that  for  those  pasiiBMs  wbo  havs 
dmduded  that  tba  pttedplaB  ■•  tn  ttm 
of  the 
tndlvidiaal   are  oatoBOdad.  la 

Ulnslons  of  unptugRastve 
that  the  State  should  take  ovisr, 
I  Tbe  dock  cannot  be  turned  bad:  to 
oStatrate  wbaS  would  have  taken  ]ilae 
tfM  {danners  stayed  out  of  Waablngtoo  ami 
the  natural  forees  of  recovery  leen  per-* 
and  ancouraged  to  oparUe.  But 
oatstazMttng  facta  northy  at 
tn  of  l»21-f 
qotekly  and  cffeestvcly  iz  the  at>-> 
^nce  of  the  nostrums  prescribed  by  tb4 
lAanners  In  the  IdSO's.  It  cams  lUMier  a  pro- 
-am of  Government  economy,  tltb  tbi 
budget  balanced  and  with  debt  ni 
eieit  y«ar.  wtth  tlM  tax  burden  anS. 

ctent  receipts  lattocad.  vtth 

t  >  prtvate  enterprlsa.  wttlxatt  eaatmey 

slpulatlon.  and  without  tbe  creatioa  of 
t  uge  bureaucracy  to  manage,  tormeiit.  aad  U 
live  at  tne  ezpaoae  at  tike  producer  at 
^mltb. 
The  recovery,  following  the  recealan 

ta  IMP,  starta«  ta  Jnly  IftIS  bafon 


of  AprU^yoIy  ItSS.  under  i 
of  economy,  was  sharp. 
When  the  planners  got  in  powcf  mad  ati 
tlieir  platis  in  motion,  the  economy  diowai 
(^turbance  and  sTagnettrm  la  sever!  U  tmpor 
tant  respects.     Tba  vtfodty  df  bank  deposits^ 
Which  reflacu  confidence,  sagged  ffttadllj 
sjrter  IMV.  remaining  every  year  tltereafter! 
sod   up    to    the    present,    below    tbe    leve| 
rsacbed  at  the  depth  of  tbe  depnMslon  14 
1  )S2.     The  flow  of  new  capital  into  tndustrit 
a  I  Ute  as  1937  was  stm  below  tbe  low  levti 
G  :  1931  (tbe  lowest  beli«inl932).    Loam  a 
a  1  banks  In  the  United  States  cootlaaed  U 
i  tcUne  untu  June  1935.     ITnemplo  rrneot  b 
c  Etlmated    to    have    fallen    not   lover    ttiac 
7*700.000  (tn  1937)  and  to  have  been  •,480.00( 
1939  before  we  entered  into  an  ai-nuuneni 
of  World  War  U.     (Tbe  estbaati 
1940.   all    figures    based   upon   -:be    IMC 

^nsus.  U  8.120.000.    Stattstlcal  Abstract  a 

it  United  States.  U.  8.  Dsparlatmt  of  Ceia< 

^erce.  1950,  p.  174.) 

I  The  positive  results  the  planners  (an  shoa 
s^  persistent  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget, 
a,  huge  public  debt,  crushing  taxation,  s 
t  areaueraey  wasting  and  eating  out  the  sub- 
s  ance  cH  this  Ration.  Tbe  ptanneri  shook 
a  so  claim  tbe  aharp  business  receMkm  tt 
1  i37-S8.  since  that  occurred  under  irhat.  tip 
t4i  that  tbne.  they  called  their  planner] 
P'osperlty. 

8w^  prosperity  as  we  have  bad  mtder  tba 
p  aaaws  baa.reeted  m  high  degne  upon 
•  areltle*  tosteied  by  the  OoTcmmnit  (kill- 
bg  <tf  pigs  and  vartoos  mtrtetfcxis  on  pro-i 
d  lettve  aetlvtty) .  apon  tfastnxtloo  o' weal 
b  r  war  aad  by  tbe  gM]«  away  of  rea  w 
resulting  tn  aa  uausoal  scarcity  of  g  xxis  fi 
cIvlUan  use  (as  revealsd  by  tbe  high  prtees) 

tbs  blood  of  our  boya.  and  tzptei  a 
pj«clatad  eoTTency.    Wo  nation  prospers  la 
nal  sense,  or  as  much  as  otherwisi>  would 
bf  ve  been  possible,  by  destxoytaw  wealth,  by^ 
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fV9-    12»-190».   •tvpreartstecl 

s(  aa  orsrsnaa.  I^?•^. .  'Scstji  eco- 
wt;-r.  :l.jl5  existed  abom; 

Aii   becoKDC' 

IT    t*jc  a-ieu^c. 

:  'Tt   rnarkela 

4  r«<t«eiBatilc 

ia:  ;ja#  presa- 

iJLhi  of  iuaa: 

^'-:  tumble 

.-  ..---.,.;::  *  But. 
.;:  -.::*  tK.v4  n-o* 
^   ■:  -  'd^-ti  be  any 

^P'-es  of  bts 
v'..*i.„;;n   and 

■«-'.:**  ««  em- 


power, betag 
tend,  like 
of.   to 

.1 

«M    •vsr-abamttMt 
of 

dubtoos  vmlaa.     We  have  perhaps  been  la 


Tbe 


a  revoluttoai 
and    political 

said   Occlea,   Oc- 


ef  the 

^  tn&t    the 

practjcaily 

the  many 

Of  their  form 

to  which  the 

partici- 

enter- 

«  free  to  do  so. 

la  tbe  book  la  eoeceru  ex- 

'  %o  wMcto  government 

«tf  oar  paapla  and  eosiiomy  baa 

the  supposed^  relatively  free 

of  this  HaUon.    Tba  atgaMhcanc*  of  that  ai>- 

ka*  of  eoMarm  «Mr  this  trend  of 


i 

fc 

f 
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Asan 


rta  talcb  Uirht«<|  by  Um  foOowtac  «t«t»- 
Mkd  Mars.  Pwt  I.  atoM  O^pl- 

tyiiBrtiiii  by  »n 

T  ■'ifclMii  PlM^  ToBtera.  H.  T^ 

n.  paVM  »-M:  'Vlat*  wpltaUani  twiptd 

«o  •  iM«  Mfb  potet  to  i— Iri  tn 

It  »■»■!■■  uwi1*»ini« 

la  cwy  major  pharw  of 

Uw  f»c«  a(  pott- 


tHtfe  UM  Hntec  of  Km* 

cbctrtil.  tbMv  «•■  •  witatn 

9t  ttl*  <l*velofBient. 

8UW  eapt- 

If  not  tB  fonaml  avpecta. 

to  >Biwti  ■  tlMn  In 

It. 


te  A— rtwi;  tlM  actrat. 
tomtlon  or  Um  fuMtav 


■OKS  MotABU  oMawxwa  raoM  tmb  vook 


of  caftatn  tixtaa- 
not  yet  r^ctked 
tlal  concen- 

ef  national  econ- 
laprobaMjy  oe  a 


I; 


tba  aacy- 
f.  lem-lntmmt  rata  poUey  of  tba  Tvaaa- 
vrr  tfortnc  ackd  aft'*r  iztvalvenMnt  in  World 
War  a  (Pp.  143.  4«3K  he  <tid  DOt  polat  tkov 
iM,  tco.  had  coBtrtbutcd  to  Um  Htuatlon  for 
«Uoi  bt  nnwii d  Um  Traasury.     Said 

to  U»-  M*) :  "*  *  *  Tka  1k«Mury  Xtapart- 
■MMt  aaaaaad  ^f«^»»w^  ^  laoosBiBB  ttiat  lOaft-w 
tMa  aot  MM;  ttoat  a  poltey  tiMt  waa  oonact 
te  tlia  partod  trom  1934  oatlt  IMO  «m  a 
wn  «t  iMttnf  alMhlif  In  the  war  yw»« 
and  bayood  tham.*  Aa  an  examplo.  not 
■Mntlnaad.    <tf    bla    eootrtbattotia    to    tba 

•aaad.  ta  Oaeaaaliar  IMS.  la  cooparatlon 
vttfe  tt«  Ultad  BtoiM  l>aaaury,  mgagad. 
ftva ■M^paMlM  liwiilliia.  la  an  nhfai 

•"■^■M  dC  aa^KMajOT  di  ^aaafal  Msaarra 
bank  notca  aa  fWrt  Tyaaawry  eurrancy,  whicb 
mtrmtj  bad  tba  powar  to  •apport.  at  the 
rnwa  ratioa  tbaa  prevallbi«.  appraxlmatety 
••jeoOQIulM  o<  addlttemal  depoitta  In  our 
bar  k.  \  ng  a/itttak. 

■cdaa  doaa  aot  dlaetiaa  th«  tmei  timi  h« 
tapaatadlf  aad  pantatanUy  taoght  to  open 
ail  tba  lS4aral  ■aaarra  banks  aa  a  dumping 
rSiXBB'  tot  OaMatf  aiataa  aacarmea  by  scck- 
tet  an  aaoMiMat  to  the  I^Bderal  Reaerra 
A«t  authcrbdat  dtreet  purebaaaa  by  tba  FM« 
eraJ  Reaarve  ban":*  In  imlhBitad  «aoaata 
Xraaa  tba  Traaaarr— ooa  of  the  wont  prac- 
Maw  kaoara  la  aautoal  banking.  it  was 
oaly  aflar  a  batH  tcht  that  Saaalor  Taft 
■Bi  hli  ■wertbiM  ymn  able,  in  MtoeH  194^ 
a  limit  of  $5.000  000.000  oa  tuch 

{aactlon  14  (b»  of  the  Pted- 

aral  Taaeraa  Act).  Serlaa  mantlons  the  fact 
(p.  laS)  Okat  ba  rernwawadad  ancta  direct 
tn  19S8.  bat  Ma  wtfiqaiiiill  ena- 
ii  not  maatloBMt 
tkb  qtrntka  of  la. 
provtaton  araaa 
IftM.  IMS.  tM«.  1947,  and 
it*w  of  the  Reaarm 
battled  to  make  pcr» 
It  tbe  autbonty  at  the  Reaerre  banks 
to -^ 


temporary      $5.000.Q09MO      rttiaft  fiidi  TiMa 
proT'jjiiiin   of   •h«'   Paderal   ITeaem   Act  aaa 

Hgm'.i  ejitfswkxl  i3y  Cooffraaa  <to  July  1.  19«> 
UiKler  pn*wurv  tyy  tbd  llMwrTa  BoartL 

Tb^  fill  Vowing  m  tKua  tba  teattmqny  of 
Chairrnan  lUcSfS  <  nabaaofiiaph  aapy>  Imfm 
tb*  Hous*  CoramlJte*  r^i  BanUng  and  Ciir- 
rrncr  Msrrn  3  liK7,  Slhi..tn«nnjr  his  effort 
lo  persuade  Cni^grte*  t.    rt.;ik.'    i«>rinanent  tba 

teiBjx'-rury       $6  000,000  <.)00        ' '  pinrhaei 

prrtTtAion : 

"No«tun«r    constructive   wt^-tv    n^ 
pttahcd  by  the  prt'vtat>  tJaat  f    -     ;   ..^ri 
muet   purrhase   Ooirffrnm^nl 
Ply  In  the  open  miirket.  •  •  • 

"What  i.!i  in\'  »T»»d  !!•  'hf  '  ropoaad  WU  ta 
boi  a  que»u>^ii     ;  i;.  ..tiorv  Uie\»v  or  poUcj, 


tba 


but  alaaply  a 

eal. 

ptibllei 

arlklcb  baa  baan  put  f ortb 
la  tba*  tba  aatbortty  should  aol  ba  a  part 
of  tba  aotaranwQt  nnancinf  maetalaary. 
*  *  *  It  b  better  not  to  place  an  arlri- 
trary  lUait  of.  say.  a  or  S  years  on  tbe  aa- 
tbortty.      

Tbcra  la  ao  <tbr\aalon  of  the  erlla  cf  an 
lriada«iinahle  iBiiimi  or  of  tbe  vlrtuaa  of 
a  iiilisaaahis  —insy.  At  ao  plaee  doca  ba 
naentloa  tba  tact  that  tn  MM  ba  adeocatad 
a  flat  money.  This  ibotiki  haw  appaand  on 
pa«aa  108-107  of  bb  book  to  cooform  with 
bis  actaal  testbaeoy  (bsMlwfi.  pp.  730-733 ) . 
Be  pratoca  Caacrssaman  Ota^dwuiiuli  for 
bis  tnteOeetoal  leaderabtp  in  tba  Iloiii  Com- 
mlttca  oo  Banking  aad  Curreaey  (p.  300) 
and  for  hla  'HBreadtb  of  Tlifcm"  (p.  335) .  but 
be  doe*  not  inform  Um  reader  that  Goids- 
boroucb  bad  tetrodaaad  a  fiat  money  bill  in 
Jbatavy  103  aad  waa.  in  fact,  one  of  tbe 
aaoat  eaUeaie  of  tbe  "wild  nxney"  men  tben 
In  CoDfreas.  WbOa  laaMin  OoMriMroogh. 
wboaa  monetary  propoMls  tt  troaM  be  dlll- 
etilt  to  Bwteh  for  wtldsess  and  demagoyery. 
Kccles  was  very  critical  of 
(p.  181>.ar  ttw 

ComnUttee,  who,  wltb  9MHtor  GlMa.  en- 
deavored to  fl^t  off  tba  profraaH  of  tbe 
fiat  currency  men  and  tbow  who,  ttvoogft 
title  n  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1386.  propoaed 
to  osake  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System  an  In- 
atrumentallty  of  a  govanuaentaOy  managed 

At  D«  ptoot  In  Mi  book  dOM  IBetai  eon- 

agalnat  Oiieeinamiit  satuiltba.  ladecd.  be 
lagarte  saeb  proeedare  aa  both  aeoaaaary 
and  destrsble  despite  the  leasoaa  to  tbe  con- 
trary proTlded  by  tbe  btstory  of  money 
of  tbe  praetlece  of  good  eeatral  bsnktng. 

He  does  not  Indicate  that,  as  the  i 
of  this  Nation's  central  banking 
waa  willing  to  atata.  at  tbe  eloae  of  aa  ad- 
draas  by  tbb  laelaaai  on  guiiaitdei  to  In- 
flaUoa.  aadaa  a  pratada  to  bia  ova  addriaa 
oo  ttM  MUM  raHKt  bitart  a  iMatlBff  of  thd 
National  Industrial  Contferance  Board  in  New 
Tork  City.  September  38.  1M8.  that  tbe  gold 
standard  in  tbis  country  did  not  atop  tbe  de- 
flation followlag  tbe  eraeb  cf  1939.  Ha  coaM 
have  stated  vMl  aa  naefa  Talldity  and  wb- 
dom.  that  good  rails  on  a  railroad  did  not 
prvrcnt  a  earteta  wreck,  on  tboae  rails,  for 
which  they  were  tn  no  aaaae  reaponslMe. 
Nowhere  in  bis  t»ok  does  be  potat  oat.  tn 
a  similar  manacr.  that  our  syaicui  of  bre- 
deamable  currency  4Hd  sot  pieveul  the  great 
decline  tn  tbe  piirrhaelan  poaar  of  oar  dol- 
lar, parttettfarly  staoa  librf.  or  tba  ibarp  bual- 
naaa  riitnaahai  of  1987-1388.  a  nfiaaliii  that 
waa  abacpaf  for  tba  13  awatba  It^  ran  than 
that  arparttmad  dartag  any  13  months  of 
cha  racaaakm  ot  1929-33.  He  doaa  aot  point 
cot  that  tbe  longeet  recaaelon  aad  ilB|a  mail  ii  i 
on  record  In  this  country  oecurrad  aadv  an 
trredeenaibte  currency,  1873-79.  ft  lasted 
88  montba  as  compared  wtth  the  43  months 
ca  1939-1938. 

Tbe  book  dooi  aot  Indicate  boa  ■cdes 
and  the  Board  of  Ooremon.  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  tba  clear  wording  and  history  of 
section  7  of  tba  ftiMral  Reserre  Act.  whlcb 
preacrlbca  the  method  to  ba  oaad  tn  dirKUnf 
tbe  aamtnga  of  tba  Rwatif  la  banks,  began,  ta 
i»47.  to  tarn  over  to  tba  Uattad  SUtaa  Ttaas- 
ury  a  large  pateeutate  of  tba  aaarali^pi  ot 
thoae  banks.  Tbis  ISegal  practice  w«i  da- 
fended  by  BCdes  on  tbe  ground  that  saetton 
16  of  tbe  act.  vbJcb  autborbaa  a  tax  on 
Federal  Reserre  notes,  permitted  his  pro- 
cedure His  distribution  of  these  earnings  la 
not  a  tax  on  iMdnal  Baaaraa  notaa  under 
section  16— it  U  BMialy.  aad  taooriacUy.  al- 
le<;ed  to  be  such.  A  lai 
Interpratatlon  ot  tbs  nininfin  ot 
16,  auch  as  that  plvcu  by  the  Board's  own 
cnuiusel  on  Ocioii«s  IS.  1915,  woald  mmv^ 
clear  tbe  absurdity  of  the  Srcfaa  eoatentlon 
that  aactlon  16  could  be  uaad  to  otanrlda  sec- 


ts; 

of  tbt 

by  tba 
tbdnisbMsiisbliiflf  1 
dedtoca  ngMinam  of  tba  lasr.    1 
nu^lc  of  the  phlloaopby  of  and  urse 
dldtatorablp  revealed  la 


I 


jaoa«i  OS 

■ram  page  IM:  "b 
tba  Senafes  Finance  Committee  [Fiebruaxy 
103^  F.  I  bad  argosd  that  there  was  no  aaad 
to  jdevaltic  tba  doUar  in  t^rms  of  gold,  ar 
the  price  of  gold  In  crdss  to  talaa 
prices.  DevahMtlca  bf  Itaclf 
not  bring  about  any  Inrrtasei  In ; 
could  be  mlsad  only  If  tbe  > 
created  efliscttva  iiiiir  lisalag  poaai  by  a 
lng-1  imitti  ig  •  program  baaad  aa  deficit 
ftng- 

137-138:  1  bad  met  Warren 
Oornell  University  I  before  in  Oedczx. 
already  aald  I  vaa  iiiitiiiaaaaiil  by  bla 
to  tncreaae  prlcea  by  tnrrsaafng  tba  prlca 
bL  Warxen  aaa  ao  doobt  an  ahic  agrl- 
cconambt.  hot  IM  had  much  to  team 
t  tbe  way  tba  mfoney  and  credit  system 
ted.  *  *  •  I  was  surprised  to  find 
Rogers  [of  Tale  ITniveialty  {  waa  aa  much 
as  I  W8«  to  Warren's  plan.  Bs  ba- 
Ileied.  as  did  I.  that  tbe  only  way  coaunodlty 
prices  couid  be  rmlaed  aaa  by  liiniagFin  tta 
<rf  papaaPt  tn  tba  bandi  of  ttaae  abo 
vrtBtng  to  spaad  tbetr  money.  What 
aaded  waa  aa  laaeaae  tn  both  tbe  vol- 
inz  I  of  money  and  tta  tarn-over. 

•  Wj  oav-fbimd  ally  (BosenI  and  I^rfued 
tba  eaae  against  Warren  in  a  3-baar  meet- 
Ina  We  did  not  »fc«»»gr  Ida  view  tn  tbe  1 
He|had  abvady  aoM  tab  plaa  to : 
ft  rvsnTt  ot  BfocfRi^bsO!^ 
tat  tnm.  waa  to  aeew  Its  rstlScithm  by 
CXjAgiem,"  This  seems  to  refer  to  events  la 
Jaiimry  19M 

from    a   pwbllcatlon   entitled    *-FlTe    Nest 
Bt^pa  m  tbe  Program  of  tlte  COnunlttee  8ar 
Hattoa  to  Ibbafld  Frfeaa  and 
^Baer"  (CtaaamKtee  for  tbe  Natkm. 
Ratj-auuMd  (Mrsct.  Hew  York  CKy.  re- 
'  for  paMfeattoBi  Aprfl  A.  1933).  page  1: 
tbe  rtandpobil  of  tSrm  and  TnaliiSM 

Ibited  Ctataa  sbaD  lacreaaa  tba  |Mee  paid 
by  kbe  TNasory  IKr  goM  to  nriinssaaid  tnth 
tb4  taereasad   aaiil     I       ana.^  of 


UM 

hil 


li 


•    DMeoBUMM  tba 

at  its  fe 
4.  pa^e  3,  rea*:  "Tt' 
forthwith  that  prtar  ta 
emftano  oo  gold  at  a  falais  AaSa.  It  wUl 

It  istbaapialaa  of  tba  coaamtttce 
wtlaa.  Um  Uattad  Stataa 
'  stkould  ralae  tbe  priee  of  goM  ttKim  mo.»r 
pei^ounee  toa  new  prtee  of  88A1T  par  aaiHa. 
Tbb  is  aa  tnrvfasa  of  38 
tia^y    teatporary  tevi 
'^  [cnsamndtty  prtea  Meet  to  i 
«>  pofl*  4:  *imb  a 

SMaa  «f  agifcaWuis  wM  be 
stoiad  ao  that  It  c  n  i«atn  boy  ttam 


aretbeflrat  188to: 
tba  OoaiaUttee  fcr  the  Rattan's  , 
(wiM  ba  Um -Ftva  llait  8taps* 

Iba  Bedas  book 
CXs  iBstttaa  tor  tba  Hbtbai.  cttbM  ta  tba  1»- 
<ta|ar  otbaratae. 

vzttas^of  tha  aflbeta  af 
as  |olloaa.  page  134:  "What 

ta  dobv  aas  ta 
of  tbe  WQvld  to  AaMrtcaa  Aorea.  tn  as- 
for  which  fnrslfaaii  received  mure 


In  Senaui*' 

cf  what  the  pre- 

In  practical  tanas'*  (p  236>. 

iva  <MM  of  these    peas 

|.   aasaaoBM   present    corn- 
it  siieuid  have 
*  ip.  229 
ba  ffBaaal  voaSd  poaa  aa  tt.e  ouui 
of   Aakerics    from 
by   tke   iSev   Deal,    and 
ba  aaald  alao  poaa  as  tlM  asan  who.  in 

Senaca  A|>> 
•■a    to    sava 
by  bla  flgbt  acalasS  ttte  work  relief 
biU-*  <p.  333>. 
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"Many  tlmm 


I  Mfead  ny- 
k»*»  takaa 

la  tiM 

tf   MMMW   ha    llk«d    had 

-tpp- »•-*••>  _ 

tto*  Srat  act  vaa  OT«r  and  tt«  one* 

vot^    -^  Slilioo  Cnm  ■iiiiiwuiwl"  ip. 


I). 

D*  p^aa  at2  316. 
laMar  fea  bad  wrtttaa  to 
«f  prtnUnc  Um 
MW«  raptr  to  enaMa  tiM  Hi  air  to 
tit  MB0*ti  tiM  ■MTtli  o<  tlM  Scwitam  rt- 
ylr.  ■Btdaa  vrltaa  (pp  Sie^SlT) :  "On  Muu- 
mrf  1%.  IMt.  vtth  UM  Ctartatmas  m—luil- 

tlM  at- 
pny  ba 

on  UiM  tfsy 


and  Um  hlatory  of  ttoa 
at  tba  BafUab  paopla 


of  tbia  nptj.  It  vaa  not  oaes- 

■Ca  no.  -Margcntbaa  •  •  • 
I  iMUava.  aoaawhat  piqnad  that  aa  Sac 
wtaryof  thaTiwMuijf  fc«  tww  not—da  to— d 
of  Um  eonaiMM.     •     •     • 

m  7o«  aMda  by  tbair  |«te  Haiiiwri 
nniiiiBali  or  voftt  for  tbetr  landanM|»»  yon  artn 
■•var  do  anjUMns  In  tlna  to  aafagnatd  aaid 
pitKact  prlvAio  fMMittng  and  moat  tte  etaag- 
ibf  nacdt  or  the  aeonamy  fn  nKh  a  way  aa 
to  avoid  stui  furtkar  iaU'nrtou  of  tka  Oov- 
artwcMit  Into  tba  Said  ct  prlrata  credit,  to 
wfeScb  I  am  really  vary  mucb  oppoaad — aa 
latmaton  vhlcb  tba  pubtte  baa  damaiwtad  ta 
tlM  paat  baeauw  prlvata  hanlrtaf  laadirahtp 
katfallad-*  (p.  aW). 

fcapad  I 
oMt  of  iftnv  ptqua  baeatna  I 
aot  b«an  rrappolnted  chairman  at  the  Board 
of  Governors"  (p.  4iS). 

ICr.  Bcclaa  perfonnad  aoiae  xifkaa  ta 
Waahtaftcw  and  baa  ptoyoaod  i 
BO*  yat  made  aOOetlva  wbleb  ttote 
would  wippiat  provided  th«y  reatad  on  tba 
of  eoaaUtuttonal  OoieraaMBt. 
protaetioD  of  tba  Oaadoia  of  the  m- 
dlvtdaal  and  of  prtvata  pto|jatty  against  the 
eaeroachmrnt  of  tba  Fadaral  CkyvcrnaMnt. 
fraa  BMrfceta.  tha  praetlee  of  eeoiKaay  by  the 
l^daral  Oowrnxaant,  a  fixed  monetary  stand- 
ard and  a  radpaouMa  iiunmcj.  th«  matnta- 
of  tha  IwdiiiiiidiMui  of  th*  Faderal 
Systaaa.  eartflad  aeonoBUc  prlnetplaa 
aa  to  bow  to  tortas  tba  giaataat  good  to  tba 
graaiaat  number  of  paopie.  Unfortunately. 
tha  Boelaa  booik  doaa  not  prorlde  tlMt  tort  of 
fonadatlon.  laataad.  it  employs  tba  subjae- 
of  the  dictator  aD4  urgoa  a 
riar.'suc  of  a  highly  deTalopad 
eottomy.  Tbta  la, 
what   ba   BMaaa    by    bla    'logical 


They  Were  Nat  There,  They  Mcao 


F'X  !  ^  NT^ir^N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 

or  NSW  Toaa 
IN  THK  ROOSS  OP  RJVaHMSrrATIVBB 

Thun^,  St9itmUr  li.  l$Sl 

Mr     EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  stO(.^e  of  a  Biachaintoa 
ediioridi  aTit^r  was  t2i«  author  the  other 
day  of  a  poLS4.>n-p«n  ^tar  darimad  lo 
Infer  that  your  Coiiii)tmwmm  tntlDad  bic 
at  home  but  look  no  aetioa  to  mrt  the 
penny  postcard  In  last  weefe's  House 
debate. 


bad 


AetuaOy.  your 
a  iniftiaiitial  aoMon  to 
enactlnf  daoie  of  the 
vbieh  would  have  killed 
penny  portcard  If  tbe 
to 

ThUf  ntwmmm  ^w  Wackii  Mt  tai 
blind  turr  cveiT  daeeot  reference  to  yoor 

ttaae.  Oontpll- 
vay  are 
peocOedatttiei 
bora  InfreqaeoUy  baa  the  mheU 
to  report  the  troth  for  ydMntkm  Sab- 
otace  on  the  he— ii  freot  eoold  not  be 
more   i9m,Un  tamtam  froaB  adnitted 


ia.  I 
raising  all 


a  leofthy 
postage  rates 
wd  thetr 
tuftoB  tKmeapomlfiit.  ao  they 
by  any  stretch  of  the 
been  on  the  scene  of 

They  Just  took  their  anal  (firty 
at  Bse  and  threv  a 
dov.    No  vonder  ve  are  In 
ot  ooauaaniant  rtsht  here  at  hooie 
700  bare  tbe  spectade  of  tiiOH 
pose  as  Americans  refnsfnc  ta  gim 
Ing  room  to  elected 
American  voters^ 


This 


crack 


peril 

when 

wbo 


Westcbestcr-Racklaad  District 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAHU 


or  anw  tobk 


Of  TBB  BOOSS  (V 


rATiv:B 


Taesday.  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  QAMKJL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
onanimons  oonaaBk  of  the  HocBe.  I  in- 
clude the  attached  article  entiUed  "West- 
chester-Rockland Oialrtei.''  New  Yotk 
State  Business  Pacta.  piMilwd  hy 
SUte  of  New  Tort  Department  of 
merce,  hnerted  tn  the  Appeodiz  of  llie 
Rxcoib: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  State  Boatoaaa  Pacta] 
8r*TS  or  Maar  Toax. 


tnfmaiatteB  abovt  a 
or  an  area  to  aid  tbeca  in  tbetr 
operating,    ptonntng.     and 
IMS.  tba  Haw  Tork   State 


la 
it   of 


Tork 
for 
of  tba  State. 

The  siBtalDed 
Of  wblcb  Of9X  150JM 
plna  tba  arallabUtty  of 


of  a 
Stata 

a  part,  baa  baan  praparad  to 
lafOnaatlon  has  been  drawn  from  tba  ia«T 
Of  Manttf actaras,  tba  1M8  fliMin  of 
tba  laSO  Oensoa  of 
tion.  Muiy  oUmt  aooreea  of 
not  raadUy  aeeaasttia  to  tha 
have  also 

Tba  Hew  Ta* 
might  be  regarded  aa  an  aH-purpoaa  Infor- 
mation kit.  R  la  rtsrtgnail  to  prorkla.  ta 
minimum  space,  tba  maatmoaa  aaafui  amta- 

setinty.  and  faeUttlM  for  aaeh  araa  m  a 
wbota.  as  waU  as  for  tli  prtaa^sl  esannK 
nitlaa.    Tbla  toaoklM.  tbarofoM.  oflfera  a  son- 


laO. 


ral 


laO 


IJM 


la  tha 


lilX    *0    ih.L 


COXGRHBBIOKAL  i. 


T^^CAHIj 
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Mffbwfty  tnto  Um  h«*n  of  Um  ccmtlocnt.  It 
U  bMtc  tn  mmtft  trazMportatton  UMrt  tlU|M 
vUl  ptMtrau  inlAOd  M  far  M  poMAto  bo- 
fort  dtaeharfUic  earfo.  This  Is  prortd  by  th« 
iBlMMl  toeaUoa  o<  umaj  grMt  MsportB  mm! 
^  OB— B  ■htpptac  oparatlOBs  a  tbotaMid  or 

A  slnclc  f  ftctor — 
the  mpida  In  tb«  St.  Lavrvnoe  twtui— n  Of- 
deiuburr  axMl  Montrwl— hM  otetmetMl  thl« 
prtaetpte  oC  w»t«r  transportatlcm  on  the  St. 
Lswrww*.  TIMM  »pUU  arc  now  pusablc  by 
loolv  only  !4  fMt  daep  azul  360  fact  long. 
which  XiaM  tb*  Mat  of  ships  uslog  tht  routt 
to  thoat  dlBMittloaa. 

Tht  prolaet  thin  coatamputm  notblnc  but 
m  aKMttmlaaUOB  trf  an  asltUnc  trantporta- 
Uam  louu.  maatir-fivt  paretnt  or  tiM  2.400- 
na«  talllnt  dlatanet  bttvaas  KUwmuktt  and 
lb«  Atlantic  is  now  fully  avallablt  for  deep- 
draft  shtpptnf. 

Tht  eott  at  the  enirlncerlng  works  tn  tbt 
8t.  Lawrence  Hirer  wUl  be  sharad  by  Canada, 
tbc  United  States,  and  tht  SUte  of  New 
Tork.  Tbt  nat  ooat  of  the  project  tc  the 
Kattontl  OoTtmmtnt  will  be  a  little  more 
than  aaOCOOO.OOO.  or  about  one  average  day's 
war  «n>endlture  during  World  War  U.  TbUi 
nominal  expenditure  is  •conamlcally  Justi- 
fied by  litiiwiiilinn  poCMttlal  savings  in 
freight  chatflM  and  tlactrte  power  rates  The 
Oapartaatot  ot  OotBdwrot.  as  recently  as  £>e- 
etaBbar  IMS.  atthnated  that  tralBc  through 
the  seaway.  Including  both  general  cargo  and 
bulk  fret^t.  wuuid  range  froin  57.000,000  to 
MXWO.OOO  tons  a  year. 

The  Dtpartmant  of  OoousMrce  estimated 
that  (retght  aatrtats  of  $7  to  110  a  ton  could 
nattily  be  derived  on  shipments  moving  from 
f  atas  to  Lake  Michigan  porU.  even  aUow- 
tng  for  8t.  LawraDOt  ataway  tolls  on  the  basis 
of  tlJIfl  a  ton.  Even  on  tht  haais  of  the  pres- 
ent 14-foot  draft  operation,  limiting  ocean 
earners  to  sbout  1.600  tons  of  cargo  west  of 
Montreal,  net  freight  savings  of  •&  to  aiO  a 
ton  have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by 
tha  use  of  exutlng  serrlcta. 

Aatde  from  tha  ataway^  aoonomic  value, 
another  factor  of  trtn  fraatar  importance  is 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Before  World  War  H.  our  military 
laaiters  ugtd  the  completion  of  the  project 
(or  tht  national  defense.  Shortly  after  the 
•nd  Ttf  World  War  II.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  advlaad  Coosreaa  that  from  our  erperl- 
anet  in  World  War  n.  the  project  U  abeo- 
hitely  essential  }o  the  national  security  as 
a  shipbuilding  resource,  as  an  additional 
transportation  facility,  and  as  a  new  source 
of  power. 

It  is  a  national  mUfortune  that  the  sea- 
way was  not  developed  before  World  War  II. 
With  it.  Midwest  Industry  and  agriculture 
eould  have  made  a  m<H«  effective  contnbu- 
tkm  to  tha  war  efiart  and  much  money  and 
perhaps  many  lives  could  have  been  saved. 

Our  wartime  shipbuilding  production  ap- 
proached 70.000.000  tons.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  the  steel,  machinery,  and  other  component 
parts  of  thtat  ships  originated  in  the  Great 
Lakaa  araa.  Howtrar,  ooty  about  t  pvotnt 
of  tbt  eoBafdctad  ships  wart  eonttroetad  on 
the  Lakes,  although  we  have  sheltered  har- 
bors, akllled  workmen,  vast  Industries,  and 
great  steel  production.  Small  ships  wera 
constrticted  in  lake  ports  and  sent  to  sea 
through  the  Mlsslastppl  River  at  great  ex- 
pense. The  shipbuilding  potentialities  of 
the  Great  Lakea  have  hardly  been  8Cratche<l. 
The  bottlenecks  haa  been  the  dUBcuIty  of 
gettmg  the  ahipa  to  lalt  watar. 

Had  tha  aaaway  baan  devaloped.  wa  could 
have  eooatraetad  In  lake  harbors,  ttcort  car- 
rtars.  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  merchant 
ahlpa.  These  ships  coxild  have  been  loaded 
tn  lake  ports  with  foodstuffs,  munitions,  and 
materiel  of  wju-,  and  if  this  Mtma  Ilka  mora 
tpeculatloc.  remember  that  Detroit  waa 
racked  as  America's  No.  1  a.nwnal,  and  waa 
closely  followed  in  war  ftfoductknx.  by  Qreat 


Lakea  laduatrlal  canters  such  aa  Cltreland. 
ChlcafO,  apd  MttWBOfcaa. 

Coovoya  aoold  beta  bata  iMMMad  tai  lafca 
poru  and  sent  to  luroiia  with  an  ocaan 
croaalng  1.000  mllat  abortar  na  tbt  St.  Law* 
rence  than  froea  Attanttc  porta.  The  sub- 
aaarliia  haaard  would  have  baen  reduced  by 
(mm  third,  fa  tarwM  of  dlatanet;  and  ship* 
ping  loaaaa  could  havt  baan  rtdocad  tai  pro- 
portion to  tht  saving  tn  oetaB  Bllaott  bf 
tise  at  tbt  St.  Lawrence. 

The  war  has  depleted  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  find  ourselves  with  rapidly 
dwlndUnf  tuppUaa  of  iron  ore.  pttrokram. 
nitniaTiaat  eoppar.  Itad.  and  othtr  atrata- 
flc  matcrlalt  neceaaary  In  war  and  ptact.  A 
atratagle  stockpiling  program  la  now  planned. 
haaad  upon  Induatrtal  requtremaato  and  the 
natkxial  dtftntt.  These  critical  aattrlals 
should  bt  transporttd  and  stored  as  tffac- 
tlvely  aa  possible,  m  sheltered  interior  loca- 
tions, where  they  will  be  uaed  in  voltmie. 
This  means  the  Industrial  area  surrounding 
the  Great  Lakea. 

Considering  tha  exposure  of  our  ooaata  to 
naval  and  air  attack.  It  is  sound  national 
policy  to  locate  strategic  industry  In  the 
interior  snd  at  the  name  time,  provide  it  with 
the  advantages  of  ocean  transportation  by 
extending  deep  draft  shipping  Into  tht  lakea. 

Ttw  taaway  ^U  check  the  drift  of  popuU- 
tlon  from  the  Ifldwtst  to  the  seaboard.  In 
recent  years  thart  hat  been  a  muahroom 
growth  of  new  Industry  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  itxe  Pacific  coast.  The  employ- 
ment offered  by  these  new  industries  has  en- 
many  people  to  migrate  from  tht 
Wtst  to  the  seaboard,  resulting  In  a 
rapid  growth  of  population  around  the  sea- 
coast  and  a  gradual  decline  of  population  in 
tbc  Interior.  Between  1930  and  IMO  OMsy 
Midwestern  States  actually  lost  papotettoa. 
This  trend  was  accelerated  during  the  war. 

States  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  nor- 
mally account  for  35  percent  of  our  national 
exports.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Stataa  doaa  not  ortglnata  or  terminate  in 
otir  great  seaports,  but  Is  tn  bB|a  Mtaanra 
traceable  to  the  import  lequbamanta  and 
the  expcK-t  production  of  the  farms  and  fac- 
tCK-ies  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Much  of 
our  overseas  business  Is  highly  competitive^ 
and  must  seek  the  moat  economical  trans- 
portation route. 

In  spite  of  its  distinguished  support  tba 
seaway  has  strong  opposition.  Tha  princi- 
pal objectors  are  atacoast  ports,  which  fear 
the  loss  of  transfer  bnslneaa  between  ship 
and  rail:  the  eastern*  trunk-line  rallroadi, 
which  are  hostile  to  Great  Lakes  water  trana- 
portation:  utility  Interests,  who  object  not 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  power  development,  but 
to  the  fact  that  it  wiU  be  publicly  rather 
than  privately  controlled;  and.  finally,  the 
coal  Industry,  which  oppoaes  hydroelectric 
developments  as  a  threat  to  coal  markets. 

The  early  canal  builders  opposed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroads:  when  W'^^t^v  in- 
vented the  Incandescent  bulb  tha  gas  Indus- 
try declaimed  the  impossibility  of  electric 
lighting;  tht  rallroada  ofqioatd  tbt  Panama 
Canal  bitterly,  as  In^vactlcablt.  juat  as  tbaj 
today  oppose  the  seaway.  Nevertbelaaa.  the 
raUroada  were  built,  the  autoaaoUIc  suc- 
ceeded the  buggy,  electric  lights  have  be- 
come commonplace,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
haa  joined  the  Atlantic  and  tht  Padflc.  In 
each  case'  benefits  have  eaasadtd  axpecta- 
tions,  and  predicted  dtaaataaa  have  not 
matertaHaed. 

Blstory  will  prore  the  Justification  for  tha 
St.  ;jiwrence.  and  its  ««<''*t»*"»«— >— «*  |a 
merely  a  matter  of  tlmt.  Tha  eaaa  for  tha 
seaway  has  l>een  proved  and  re-proved  so 
often  that  Its  merit  Is  axiomatic.  It  ia  not 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  wtilch  was  on 
trial  In  Waahtngton.  Tba  mm  bafoca  Odd- 
graaa  again  waa  wbttbar  tba  nattonal  Intar- 
mi  would  prevail  or  whether  tht  at!f-lnt«r«at 
of  eartaln  powerful  and  arttetdata  groupa 


fel 


dtttrmlne  national  potley.    The 
ly  to  laavttaMa.     Tba  amtf  qnaatton  M: 


aO 


It.  expanded  fcrtlcn  t 
merchant   marine.     Tlie  fit. 
ly  will  titlp  oa  to  olMalB  entry  oo^ 


fort  tpm 

to 
sway. 

Not  oaly  lake  porta  but  tbt  Inlaiid 

>  of  tbt  Iflddlt  Waat  win  iteiw  te  tt|t 
of  tbt  improaad  and  dMsqitr 
I  throogli  t^  ataway.    Untod  tbov  - 

ads  of  new  Jobs  wUl  be  crsetad  tn  ' 


snalan  of 
^ffc#l  tba  flsiiltfttaAnoiB 

To  oor  lake  porta,  tba 
movement  cf  large 

wtth 
k     llaea. 

banks,  and  an  of 
tai  pi  lata  aatoctattd  wttb 

leeway  will  act  aa  a  asagwK    » 

tndtwtry  to  the  stiares  of  the 

Lakea  aeekmg  the  moat  adrintafW  Kxa^ 

pma.  with  a  cunapondfg  anbaaecinent  <f 

property  valtwa. 

]   The  project  wfll  open  a 

iianklng  tilstory  with 

If  f araf«n    trade  flnanrtng  tn  ttat 

ireat    Above  all.  the  aeaway  wm  m 

ortign-trade  opportunltlea  for  mklwc^cr  i 

ndnrtry  and  new  markets  for  iiihraTBlrr i 

arm  produce 

Secretary  of  State  Achetwi  Imb  sild  tbdt 
tM  seaway  win  Incrtaat  the  wealtli  of  the 
ntfead   atataa   by   derahipfug   one   of    th|e 

tmt  natnral  laaoureaa  In  the  world—  ' 
reat    Lakes-St.    Lawrence    Basin.      He 


r 


Klin  ted  to  the  mutual  liencfits  wtich 

>e  derived  by  Canada  and  tbe  United  Stat 

n  tenoa  of  new  eiioeiowitr  strength  ai:d 

ecuilty  for  both  natkwa     He  describes  th^ 

3raat  Lakea-St.  Lawrence  syatcm  as  a 

il^way  of  commerce  atretdilng  for  9.4 

nilta  fran  Newfoundland  into  tbe  hn 

uid  agricultural  heart  of  the  United 

md  Canada." 

Seuttaiy  Aehaaoo  thoi  iatam  bia 

Totee  wtth  thoae  of  lita 

wtth   tbe 

and  wtth  our 

In  the  unantaaooB  convletlan  rJiat  ttie 

way  will  open  the  Qrcat  Lakea  area  wlt|i 

vast  Industrial  and  agricultural  ri 

ocean  shipping:  wm  give  powar-deAdeik 

new    low-cost   auuiue   of   tlscUk#l 

nergy.  and  wUI  add  ta^mmmmnUksr  to 

|iatlonal  welfare' and  tba 

■   Gen.  Oaofta  MvdidU.  otbar 

the  Cabinet,  and  the  Joint  Cblafa  af 


have  recently  urged  ttpon  Oongiseu 
Hate  construction  of  tbe  seaway  as  an  a4- 
■ntlal  feature  of  the 

*»  of  the  United  Stataa.    CbarlBa  B.  Wtl- 
on.  Dtractor  of  Dtf enn  H'*''***-^**^ 
Lhat  tiM  seaway  be  built  for  navigation,  f^r 

t>ower.  and  for  the  national  dsCtaet.  i 

^  itaway.  tn  bit  optBtow.  would  pay  oift 
^  a  private  enterprise  and  that  he 
taoUtd  developing  It  aa  a  private 
trhla   la    a   renkarkahle    stataeasnt 
povarament  project 
%t»m  MattaB>  top-fUght 

tad  ii  toapaDlng  oaMMMt  o(  ttd  gradt 
Mwtt  of  tba  paolMt 
Tbe  Qppoaltlon  to  tbe  project  to 

W  and  waU  Snaneed.  and  baa  dslayad 
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ISD    yartfs    af 

ape  eseisected  the  rig  to  a 


Wm.      aA»'«.*<M.  ' 


■■■■fc-iC        .~i   %   *»W 


BE--*'    ■'  ■  *■■  -Ti-ip^s  nro- 

p»T  .-'-j»'       1:     ■liv  iMnart, 

pr--^^jof  ••^.*  .*i.k-'w*.blie 

I-  ".^  ■»*¥-.    :3  wito 

A^f     i.r.^  9  Tr-jim  the 

i"    .:!■:        L.M}      Uof3«r 

.T*   wvf'Il   crwjtoces 

W\.;-.*w    %-&•,;*  the 

■c    —    'h*   Fuitaw. 

Ifrx   '-"-■-   *P'rc    wliito 

to   '  >y    ■--   J  ,50C  feet- 

»>•■;..-  5:x  n>e*rviiztT~ 

eE.-.-'.  u.-'eripc'.  '.a  abt^vt 

taae    ii:c  17  to 

'.  an  landmavi.  iss  ^eer:  fc\a 
<MI   OOl   wblei!    rper»:«-«    n    pipe- 

tto€  SeSd  :..'  •  tertH.rruil 
of  tbe    Tr^^^:r^^*e   R.'tw 
'liipped 
Tb«r^    ■:   eiter*   a 
by  Placid   C^i   O-     .«  rab- 
ar.<!    ".<    sn-tdt    tato 
iffbt 
tasH    ^errt    elien  fe-ir?    t^    biecMltn^ 
"..'      Berwted  r9part"!y  o(  tbe 
4.0"V    ^m—Tl»  vrr  d*/      The  pipe- 
lake^    cC    ''•\T^r.    *rvrr*]    welk    jwst 
line  !n  Mtaomsippi 

irom  '.b*  GUbertowa  field  for 
aee  4M.~t>5  t>«u-re>.«.  ukI  u  ■>*  likely  t<» 
a   sharp    lEcrtJUMe    li.    iJae    next   few 


wr~r    ikxe    pro- 
■t  of    UM   wciia. 
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walls  or  clu»r*T*    «r««   **rv»d  by  acp* 
mVUfn,    MMl    tiM   Mlt    wat«r    U    (UipOMCl    OC 

Into  WltooB  (■OMM)  MuuU.    Tb«  ftttd  bM 

VaMr  tfTiV*.  UMOfh  A  MMtU  MBfMmt  of  fM 

la  prmnt  ta  •  r««  of  tb«  «*1U  In  tlM  BiMt 
OUbtrtovn  arra. 

rorosity  tn  the  Katavn  formatton  to  aboot 
n  percent  and  pcnaMbntty  averH**  ^M 
milltdArcy* 

M«lnt'^h  «lt  dome:  In  IMtf  the  aeUmo- 
graplk  aattto«d  and  a  coradnu  outfit  dnUatf 
iBto  B  shaltow,  piareaoMmt  typ*  aalt  doma 
aaar  Mclntoah.  WaaHtacton  County.  At  tba 
poUU  •oeountontf  by  tiM  drUl.  Um  tato  oar* 
4aa  fMt  bokMT  tiM  surfftoo.  lu  du- 
,'  cam*  m  no  nxrprta*.  for  It  bad  alrtady 

aatabllabad    that    a    da«p    salt    baaln 

.^IflMd  In  aoutbwaat  Alabama.  Inasmuch 
aa  no  further  work  haa  baaa  don*,  the 
dumatar  of  tha  cor*  and  whether  or  not 
oU  aod/or  gaa  to  praaant  must  ramatn  in 
donbt. 


In  order  to  accurataly  apprato*  tha  oil  and 
OMlMMtaa  of  Alabama,  baaad  upon  data 
now' at  tend,  tba  SUta  may  be  dlvldad  into 
proTtncaa.  Tbaa*  will  be  dUctiased  In  tha 
order  of  their  aettmated  Importance. 

1.  In  thto  araa  the  OUbcrtown  field  and 
new  diacoTwy  tn  Clarke  County  are  located, 
aa  veil  as  the  Mrlctoab  salt  dome.  In  194A 
tbe  Boykln  I  In  the  northern  part  of  MobUe 
Ootinty.  Just  south  of  Calvert,  strongly  Indi- 
cated the  exutcnce  of  a  deep  aalt  baaln. 
Freaanee  of  the  long  and  widely  known  and 
Important  gaologlc  features,  the  Hatchetlg- 
ba*  Antldlna  and  Jackaon  Fault,  in  this 
province,  lent  aneoorafament  to  much  ex- 
ploratory work,  beginning  more  than  65  years 
^o.  Kven  so.  a  period  of  approximately  00 
year*  elapeed  before  Hunt  OU  Co.  brought  in 
Alabama's  first  commercial  oU  well  tn  the 
OUbartown  field.  Moat  of  the  wells  drilled 
tn  tlw  area,  pries'  to  1944.  were  without  shows 
at  aWlMi  oU  or  gas.  notable  exceptions  t>elng 
tnnaa  drilled  near  MobUe  and  at  Fort  Mor- 
gaa.  on  a  narrow  »ancl  spit  along  the  south- 
ern border  of  Mobile  Buy,  all  of  which  had 
gas  shows.  Actually,  net  enough  drilling  hat 
been  clone  In  the  area  to  Interpret  accurately 
li3  Aubsurface  conditions  and  to  evaluate  Its 
potentialities. 

Upon  the  surface  of  thU  region  are  forma- 
tions from  iDcane  to  Raceat  age.    All  of 

these  t>e(is  extend  southward  to  fairly  xml- 
form  thu-Xness  and  characteristics,  as  do  all 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceoua  formations,  except 
the  basal  one  the  Tuscaloosa.  Here  the  ab- 
sormallties  begin,  and  become  suooaaalTaly 
more  complex  downward  The  rew  very  deep 
wells  have  shown  s<:)me  bajils  (or  correlation 
with  well  known  beds  In  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
Among  prominent,  heretofore  unsusfjected 
beds,  are  marine  sections  in  the  Lower  Tusca- 
loosa formation,  underlain  by  a  con.siderable 
thickness  of  beds  a.«»igned  to  the  Lower 
Cretaceous,  whlcli  are  not  known  to  outcrop 
at  the  surface.  In  the  Kutaw.  Tuscaloosa. 
and  underlying  be<la  are  many  sand  numbers 
which  ara  Maal  for  oU  or  gas. 

In  thU  ar«a  was  drilled  Alabama's  deepest 
well  to  date.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.'s 
Jessie  H  WiHiams.  2.  Washington  County, 
which  went  to  15659  feet,  stopping  In  the 
lA^wer  Cretaceous 

Known  structures  m  the  prOTlnce,  along 
with  t»'o  priiiductive  aresu.  have  led  the 
writer  to  'j>elieve  thet  this  us  the  best  area  tn 
the  State  to  look  for  oil  and  gas  In  addition 
t<^  normal  structures,  such  as  antlcUnes.  fault 
■one*,  and  salt  domes,  there  I*  a  pv.>&sibUlty  of 
getting  production  from  SiUid  lenses  along 
the  outer  margins  of  the  province. 

KASLT  GAS  eacvOCCTION 

a.  Tills  province  Includes  mosz  of  the  V>\kT- 
rlor  ooai  basin  and  the  area  to  the  west  and 
•outli  where  the  coal  measures  piuujte  uu- 
demeath  the  Upfier  Cretacex^us  beds.  Struc- 
tures are  fairly  cotumun  lu  thts  provtaiee.    iB 


addition  to  the  RaaUHon  gas  field. 
small  production  of  gaa  ta  ttoa  Fkfatta  gaa 
field  in  1913  to  1014  Almoat  avvry  wttt 
drUlad  to  the  area  rcportad  abows  of  oU  or 
gaa  or  boti*.  mostly  to  tiawlliim  of  Mia- 
ataalpplan  age. 

Another  tmportaat  feature  to  tkia  paovtoee 
to  tha  acrtoa  of  three  welto  drlUad  ^  CHam 
O.  Roac  otk  a  structure 
Walker  County,  and  Poplar  i 
County.  The  first  well  iiiM  nuntertrt  gaa  in 
MlaataMpplan  limestone,  was  aclrttosfl.  and 
gagad  750.000  cubic  feet  ot  gaa  per  day. 
Tba  otbar  two  wella  had  food  ihovs  of  gaa. 
glTtog  promlae  of  eoaOMRtat  poaalbUltiaa. 
and  ahom  at  oil.  all  to  limestone.  Roee 
abandoned  the  project  In  1947.  and  nothing 
has  been  done  there  since.  The  writer  con- 
siders tt  a  favorable  prospect. 

ASTMALT  aasa 

Another  factor  having  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  the  potentialities  of  thto  prortnee  to 
the  existence  of  asphalt  bads  to  the  Hartaelle 
sandrtona  and  In  the  Oaaper  and  Bethel 
fomattOBB.  at  their  outcrops  along  tha 
northern  margin  of  the  province.  The  as- 
phalt la  the  residue  left  from  evaporation  of 
crude  oil  at  the  outcrop.  It  U  reaaonabto  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  oil  was  trapped  to 
structures  to  the  south,  and  that  oil  fields 
will  be  developed  from  theee  horlaons. 

Ktoawbere  tn  the  Appalachians,  similar 
areas  produce  both  oil  and  gas.  Por  thto 
reason,  snd  for  reasons  given  above,  thto  to 
considered  to  be  the  second  best  area  to  the 
State  to  look  for  production. 

8.  The  area  outlined  to  province  3  to  not 
too  well  known.  What  information  to  avail- 
able leads  to  a  belief  that  the  area  ctrntalns 
a  shallow  salt  basto.  extending  toto  adjacent 
parts  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  that  oU 
might  be  foimd  there.  Outcropping  to  the 
area  are  beda  of  Eocene  and  Miocene  age. 
covering  beds  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age.  which 
in  ttim  lest  on  crystalline  rocks  cf  the  basal 
complex.  Whether  or  not  beds  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceotu  exist  Ln  the  area  cannot  be  known 
lutll  a  deep  test  to  drilled.  Even  lacking 
adequate  ezpl(»«tlon.  it  to  thotight  that  fu- 
ture prospecting  will  Jtistlfy  its  assignment 
to  third  place  In  potentlalltiea. 

4.  Thto  province  includes  moat  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  where  beds  of  Ifiastoslp- 
plan  age  outcrop  over  most  of  the  area,  with 
a  few  small  patches  of  Silurian  beds  akmg 
the  northern  fringe.  On  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  province  are  Coal  Measures,  which 
also  cap  mountato  tops  in  the  eastern  part. 

In  1865  two  welto  were  drilled  to  Lawrence 
County  to  a  supposed  depth  of  700  to  800 
feet,  the  first  to  be  drilled  for  oil  to  the 
State.  It  was  reported  that  one  well  had 
oil  shows.  In  1890,  goyer  1  was  drilled  to 
the  same  county.  At  a  ^epth  ot  1.509  to 
1.529  feet,  oil  was  reported  to  have  rtaen 
400  feet  In  the  casing.  Bight  barrato  were 
drawn  out,  and  casing  was  ordered.  Ulti- 
mately the  casing  arrived  and  was  set.  No 
oil  showed  up.  The  well  was  than  ahot  with 
100  quarts  of  nltro^lycerto.  which  lifted  the 
casing  to  the  top  of  the  derrick.  SUll  there 
was  no  oil.  and  the  project  waa  abandoned. 
The  oil  recovered  waa  gieeu  to  eolor  and  49 
gravity  Recently.  B.  B.  Davis  drlllad  a  well 
at  or  near  the  same  spot,  with  ahowt  only  to 
the  Bartadlc,  at  a  shallow  depth  It  to  now 
thought  that  the  goyn  1.  which  had  no 
to  the  bole,  received  Its  oU  hratn  the 
and  not  from  lower  beds. 


lAXLT  paootTcnoN 

Also  In  this  province,  at  West  BuntsrlUe. 
gas  was  produced  on  a  small  scale,  from  welto 

about  J85  fee:  deep.  In  1906-08. 

Practically  all  wells  (trUled  In  thla  province 
have  reported  shows  of  oil  or  gas  or  both. 
The  area  dc«s  have  poaslblUtlM.  and  to  as^ 
sig;ned  to  fourth  place  on  Its  rsoord. 

5  This  Is  a  pr<vince  of  nw^mi^fa  poaslbll- 
tttea.     The   nurtUern  part  ot 


pf4sea  bads  o*  Upper 
Ix^  foltfad   and  faoi 
w^  and  erystanine 
to  lllkety  that  thto  part  ct  Xht 
of 
el 
tl*  lower  part  or 


It  to  poHlMa  ttet  this  part  «r  «hs  mm  mmf 
rltal  ProftaiflsSor«f«a3BiiHpariaaeai  B 
data   have  a  snSalawS  tfelekBaaa  ofMWwr. 

tti  n  to  properly  evaluate  tta  pMslthwi 

I.  In  thto  provlnoe  ara  hlgMy  foMad  mad 

afairpty  faottad  PalooaoleB.  UgtaSty 

al(  og  the  sootbam  auvgln  Bf 

tht  Tuaealooai 

th  nly  blanketed 

W  klle  oU  and  gaa  may  oeeor  hcaw  In 

B  ntal  qtianttty.  the  chanrta  are  not 

br  ght. 
7-  Thto  to  the  area  at  erjaSalltne  roeka.  la 

w^lch  neither  oil  nor 

to!  occur. 


of  Uattc4  Stales 
Cdpyrifks 


f- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  sccTH  rsaount< 
TBB  HOCSB  OF  ■BnBBBRTA'UVIS 
Tvesdaw^  September  25.  1951 

Ut  BRTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bffl 
I  jbaye  Introduced.  H.  R  &473.  would 
afiend  section  1  of  title  17  of  the  United 
spates  Code.  "Copyrights.''  Under  tbat 
stktute  as  presently  constituted  the  pob- 
Ilg  rendiuon  of  a  miisical  cuoiposiiion 
uBoD  a  coin-operBted 
jiBEeboxes.  does  not  tmMUtale  b 
iXrf onnance  for  profit 
si^n  fee  is  charged. 
}rht  purpoae  of  my 
it  is  to  place  ownos. 
of 

Jokebaxes— on  the 
basis    as    all    otber    commercial 
u^ers  of  musie.    Under  this 
ji^bos    operators    of    two 

would  be  required  to  pay  com- 
ttkm  to  copyright  owners  for  the 
ri^ht  to  perform  their  musical  works 
publicly  for  proOt. 

The  proposed  amftytmnit  would  eoo- 
ti$ue  to  exempt  from  may  obUsBtioa  to 
psiy  royalties  the  pkoprietors  of 
tatrems  and  other  establishments 
cdn-operated     music     ma/'hiTWK     «re 

pliiced.   Ingtead.  rrgpniiwhilrtar  for  pay* 
m^nt  would  be  upon  tbB 
to^  and  distributors  of  such 
wBo  owitrol  several  or  many  such 
cqtnes  by  placing  them  singly  tn 
es^blishments  or  by  sharing  in  the  pfo- 
cctds. 

t  am  happy  to  join  witn  my  dis];in- 
BULshed  eollngiiB  in  the 
KlTAcviB.  of  ToHBaaee.  m 
kfislaUoo  which  wouki  eonpcDiaUB 
ABierican  composers  and  authors  for  tha 
wBiespread  use  of  their  nausic  for  paoAt 
mon  ooin-4W>erated  iharhtnm 

Tht  OMBsure  I  haT«  introdoBed  dOM 
wk  dUtar  in  substanpt;  or  aim  fran  ft. 
15U.  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Seaiktar 
fr4ai  Tenoeasee.    My  tatll  does. 
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fou  M  It— »!>>■  tmn  littfliy  R«t 
fov  f«*t  on  tb«  ground.  Tou  luv*  Um 
fMIUtjr  Mttf  jrou  wtu  liav*  Um  sup^iM  *tKt 
•q«lpcB«Qt  Ui«t  wUl  train  70U  to  b«  more 
ptoAetMit  In  lb*  art  and  artMica  at  aol* 
ilH|i*g  I  an  rcnUndrd  or  tta*  mytbolaKlMa 
LtooldM.  Um  frwit  «rasU«r  wham 
WM  lltarailjr  drawn  from  ttw  immnd 
oo  whlcb  b«  ttocd.  8Undln«.  he  vaa  an 
tannelbl*  wrMUcr.  RU  upponent*  learned 
of  hla  atrenirth  and  defeated  htm  by  ItrtloK 
1M«  tioix  wbere  bit  fwK  could  not  feoucb  the 
jtowML  Bar*  la  tb*  ground  from  which 
yoitr  atrwatth  m  lawKtiti  wUi  stam. 

TlM  Oomr—  is  vary  much  awar*  of  tha 
naad  for  a  •tron«  and  acUve  Baaerr*  Pore*. 
Thia  armcry  waa  buUt  from  a  tlS. 000.000 
fund  apiMToprlated  In  I960  for  conatructlon 
a(  M  MIDortaa  and  purchase  of  8  ad<lltlonal 
ta^Mlapi  auttabi*  for  artntiry  use  At  praa- 
enC  w*  are  engaged  is  working  out  the  de> 
tails  for  th*  10(9  armory  conatrucilon  pro- 
gram calling  for  expenditure  of  •lfl.000.000 
for  armory  eonatructkm  or  purchaae. 

Many  of  you  may^ndt  be  aware  that  th* 
Congreas  U  now  holding  hearings  on  a  pro- 
poaad  new  law  to  govern  the  Reserve  forces 
of  oar  NaUon.  Thii  blanket  Icglalatlon. 
aoMMtlmaa  rcfarred  to  as  the  Magna  Chart* 
of  th*  Baa»i  laa.  will  govern  ail  phaaea  of  our 
military  actlvttl**. 

It  will  establish  a  Ready,  a  Standby,  and  a 
Retired  Reserve  for  all  ptvUlan  components 
of  the  Armed  Porccs.  and  equalize  benefits 
Mnong  the  Reeenrc  and  Re^irular  Porces.  As 
prsaantly  con&ldered.  the  new  law  will  in- 
eluda  In  the  Ready  Reserve  all  members  of 
tiM  existing  Orint-ilwd  and  part  of  the  Vol- 
itntoar  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Army 
naaarve  and  will  place  all  other  mnnbers  of 
tha  ORC  In  the  Standby  Reserve.  Each 
raaarvtat  will  knew  his  general  status  with 
raapact  to  when  the  active  Army  will  need 
him  in  any  tmargancy. 

Under  preaant  planning,  men  coming  out 
of  their  period  of  obligation  under  univer- 
sal military  service  and  training  will  be 
placed  in  the  Ready  Reacrre  to  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  their  Reserve  obligation.  After 
a  peclQed  Um*  In  the  Ready  Reatrve  they 
will.  If  they  so  dealre.  move  to  the  Standby 
Reserve,  as  will  present  ORC  members.  <u)d 
flnteh  out  their  Reserve  obligation  there. 
Tboae  who  have  completed  their  service  to 
the  Nation,  ot  who  are  otberwls*  unable 
to  eonllnue  in  the  Ready  or  Standby  Reserve 
wtu  more  Into  the  Retired  Beaarr*.  If  eligible. 

Studies  are  currently  being  undertaken  by 
the  Army,  at  the  request  of  Congrees.  to  work 
oat  a  aatlafactory  promotion  system  for  re- 
Mrrtets.  and  study  la  being  given  to  offer- 
ing aont*  form  of  contractual  agreement  to 
raaaiilsta  called  to  duty  outside  of  a  state 
of  war.  Should  a  contract  with  a  reaervist 
oa  active  military  service  l9e  terminated  be- 
far*  the  contracted  time  has  expired,  that 
r«afryt8t  would  reoelra  severance  pay.  As 
tb*  bill  now  reads  tb*  contract  fur  actual 
aorvic*  would  run  for  not  to  exceed  5  years. 
I  em^-aaalse  that  this  U  stin  legislation  to 
t>e  acted  upon  in  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

The**  legal  preparations  for  the  welfare 
of  th*  rwnrTtsts  of  our  Nation  are  recognl- 
tlott  of  the  role  you  play  In  the  national  de- 
]*aa*.  As  res*rvtsu  you  are  truly  tbe  Na- 
tion's defense  In  depth.  I  realize  that  for 
aom*  of  you  there  Is  pay  for  your  Reserve 
duties,  and  tUat  for  many  of  you  there 
are  retirement  benaflta  to  be  looked  for- 
ward to.  But  I  know,  as  does  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  that  the  modest  pay  you  receive  and 
the  retirement  benefits  are  not  the  reason 
you  >otiMd  or  remain  In  the  United  SUtes 
Army  nassfvs.  Amwtrans  do  not  talk  mucb 
about  patrtotlKik.  nor  ar*  they  ardent  flag 
wavwra.  but  I  know  that  practically  every 
ia*M  list  Is  In  the  corps  for  patriotic  reasons. 


Too  ar*  In  for  tb*  sam*  mottv*  tbat  im- 
p*n*d  tb*  po*t  to  writ*: 


a  BMn  with  aoul  ao  d«Ml, 
Wbo  mnrar  to  hlmsstf  hath  said. 
Tbis  la  my  own.  my  native  land  r* 

I  am  remlndMl  of  a  story,  written  tn  poetlo 
form,  of  a  h*ro  of  agsa  long  gon«,  wbo  seised 
a  dtoearded  and  broken  sword,  called  to  his 
follower*  the  word  "Excaktar."  and  turned 
victory  Into  defeat.  His  pradacaasor  had  dis- 
carded the  worthlcas  sword  aatf  dl*d  in 
anonymity— but  he.  with  counft  and  a 
broken  blade  snatched  victory  from  defeat 
and  won  a  hero's  fame.  Emerson  tn  his  "Es- 
SMy  on  History"  made  the  statement  that 
"the  ages  must  Instruct  the  hours,  and  th* 
hours  explain  the  ages."  When  you  think  of 
the  troublous  times  In  which  w*  Uv«.  tb* 
two  parables  of  the  sword  and  the  ages  have 
a  psctillar  algniflcance. 

Ber*  w*  have  a  graaUy  diversified  Nation. 
We  have  developed  our  mmes.  our  farm  lands, 
our  arid  and  barren  regions  and  our  foresta 
until  w*  are  th*  envy  of  the  world.  Thla 
is  the  land  our  history  books  tell  us  was 
once  scorned  by  Europe.  Only  the  improvi- 
dent or  the  se*k«rs  after  Individual  freedom 
came  to  our  aborsa.  We  mixed  the  bloods 
of  all  Into  one  nation  and  through  our  own 
exertions  made  It  the  mightiest  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

But  natural  resources  were  not  what  mad* 
this  a  great  Nation.  Other  areas  of  the  world 
have  resources  in  greater  abundance. 
But  they  have  not  produced  a  nation  such 
as  ours.  The  snswer  lies  in  our  people. 
Ben,  and  in  no  othar  plac*.  has  man  found 
means  to  Uve  with  the  minimum  restraint 
to  himself.  This  is  the  criteria  to  which 
history  has  taught  us  to  aspire,  and  having 
reached  a  degree  of  success,  this  Nation.  Ilk* 
a  successful  Individual,  finds  Itself  con- 
fronted with  envy.  Envy  so  great  that  It 
would  throw  civilization  back  into  the  dark 
ages  rather  than  to  see  our  Nation  continue 
Its  progressive  role.  Hence.  America  finds 
herself  in  a  critical  period— not  only  critical 
for  Itself  but  for  all  civilization— for  as  Oen- 
eral  Bradley  has  said,  we  seek  nothing  for 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  seek  for  others. 

Historians  in  coming  ages  will  explain  that 
America  preserved  Its  own  culture  and  civili- 
sation by  following  the  advice  of  John  Phil- 
pot  Ciuran  wbo  dadared  tbat  enternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty.  It  is  regrettable 
that  this  vigilance  has  led  us  to  the  brink 
of  war  and  that  our  comrades  must  fail  on 
foreign  battlefields.  But  the  American  heri- 
tage must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  As  evi- 
dence that  you  believe  this  as  flnSly  as  I  do. 
I  need  only  point  out  that  you  ar*  here  in 
unllcH-m.  and  ready  to  take  up  arms  If  need- 
ed. Tou  have  left  the  comforts  of  your 
borne*  to  take  part  in  tne  dedication  oX  an 
armory  In  which  you  will  train  to  gain  ad- 
vancement In  tbe  profession  of  arms  which 
you  as  civilians  embraced  of  your  own  fre* 
wlU. 

Do  not  feel  tbat  you  are  not  serving  your 
Nation  in  thi^  time  of  pcrU  by  ramalning  at 
home  while  ot  hers  of  tb*  Baserraa  ar*  fight- 
ing tbe  coir^rjoD  enemy  in  Korea.  We  at 
borne  are  the  second  line  of  defense.  The 
poet  Mlltun  wrote  what  could  well  t>e  our 
motto:  "They  als^  aerr*  who  only  sUnd 
aiMl  wait."  We  t  U  ^ave  a  tiring  but  never- 
theless impcartant  role  of  vatkliig.  X>unng 
this  period  granted  us  wt  must  prepare  for 
tbe  future.  Ood  grant  that  by  being  atar- 
nally  vigilant  we  may  turn  aside  tbe  horror 
of  outright  war  •  •  •  that  by  being 
powerful  and  steadfast  w*  oisy  bring  fsar 
to  the  heart  of  th*  aggi  nasi  s  and  ao  spar* 
our  beloved  land  from  war's  fiery  blast. 
Maay  of  us  have  ss«n  war  at  first  band  and 
w(r  know  tbat  in  the  future  our  hnmss  wUl 
not  b*  spared.      Thr«r*for*  l«.t  us  arm  our- 


Jvea  with  weapons  Had  wltb  kaowlcdg*  a 

•ir  us*  and  Ilk*  JMeraon  swear  irtcma 

itf  to  all  forms  of  tyranny  over  tbi*  mln< 

B.   snd   by   belbg   vlgUant   keep   tb< 

emy  from  our  aborsa. 

We  ar*  here  tonight  to  dcdieat*  tbi4 
^mory  to  tb*  strength  of  cor  balosnd  AMOt 
I ».  Kv*n  more,  we  ar*  bct«  faMrt|tt>t  t< 
<  edlcat*  this  armory  to  you.  our  emmtry^ 
I  >tui  and  daughters,  wbo  staxMl  ready  to  takt 
\  p  arms  in  her  defense.  Here  you  wlB  train 
I  od  Ood  willing,  yow  sms  and  daii;btcn 
\  111  train  to  pressrvt  America.  In  a  grestci 
I  raa*  you  are  training  ber*  to  pr**srvt  yoor- 
I  ilTea.  for  you.  tbe  peopi*  of  tbls  lud.  an 
i  m*riea.  In  tbls  buUdlng  and  wlUi  yot 
1  ho  will  use  it,  lle^Amerlca's  future.  Tbat 
1  lere  will  be  a  giormas  future,  jrut  as  then  1 
1  as  been  a  glorknis  past  we  may  all  rest  as- 
I  ired  As  long  as  we  have  our  dttasn-aol- 
( ters  as  s  bulwark  against  evU  forcca  tbk 
I  atton  cannot  be  overthrown. 

I  think  It  pecollaily  appropriate  at  thii 
t  me.  when  America  to  oMctlng  aggreaai 
1  ead  on.  that  we  should  gatbcr  ber*  to  dedl- 
( It*  tbto  armory  for  the  use  of  peaee-lovt 
z  ten  and  women,  who.  nevertheless  are  de- 
ifrmlned  to  bear  arms  If  necrssry  La  de- 
fl^nse  of  the  freedoms  and  bsUeis  for  'Vbldi 
i  merlcans  have  always  fought,  and  foi 
1  hlch.  under  God.  they  will  slways  flgbt. 


Sofiero  Castle  to  Cefigress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


OF  Nrw 
01  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATiyiS 
Tuesday.  Sevteytber  25.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
(Jently  I  wrote  the  King  of  Sweden  anc 
tlumked  His  Majesty  and  His  Majesty*) 
foremment  and  people  for  their  cooragi 
and  Icindness  in  giving  asylum  to  16  Pol- 
refugee  seamen  and  flyers.  In  th« 
iter  I  urged  the  King  not  to  be  con- 
led  by  any  grunt*  snorted  from  tli( 
rtion  of  the  Russian  bear  demand- 


r 


the  return  of  these  unforttuuitai 
Communist -dominated.  Soviet -e<m- 
^  illed  Poland  where  they  would  iM 
4aughtered.  I  am  pleased  to  list  belon 
the  reply  to  my  letter  from  Sofiero  Castle 
Sweden ; 

Sonao  Casxlx, 
H&isingborg,  September  14.  19S1. 
Altvxd  O.  SmamsKi, 
Con^M*  0/  the  United  States, 
Uouze  of  Bepreaenttitives. 
i  Washington,  D.  C. 

J  Osaa  Ms.  aaaexmaa:  1  am  desired  by  Hh 
liajasty  the  King  to  thjmk  you  omm*  baartll] 
mr  your  kind  letter  of  August  IS.  wbleb  Bli 
Ifajecty  has  read  wltb  keen  interest.  Too; 
Utter  ought  to  have  been  answered  \ae^  ago 
1]  ut  s  change  of  personnel  has  raimed  a  t 
h  ly.  which  1  sincerely  regret. 

Hto  Majesty  appreciates  the  frank  senti- 
I  tanta  contained  tn  your  Utter  *imi  asn 
jpa  his  beet  greetings. 
Totirs  sincerely. 

CaBL-FKBiaaiK  PAUcsmaita. 
icate  Secretary  to  Hia  Majesty  the  Kin§. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  might  also  be  of  In- 
to know  that  my  message  to  Uv  1 
aiH;>eared  in  one  of  the  laxKM 
ipers  In  Sweden,  under  a  Unite* 
release.   A  letter  from  one  Richan 
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for  tlMir  put  In     "***~ 
■OL   And  toCarl- 


AS899 


rrie»ju.:».  :iie 


W  Daited  Slain  F< 

MtW 


KXTEXSZON  OP  p****pF*! 

HOH.  WILUAIf  F.  KNOW 


vn  or  Tsi  xjnmcD  wtMcrm 

Prerideni.  I 
to  !»«« 
tn  tbe  AppcBdbt  of  tha  Baooaa 
I  delivcnd  ImK  nltftt  to  ttie 
TralBe  Clnla  oC  Aaeriea.  sm^hi^  la 

toltef 


I  was  not  ahie  to  be  present  fa 
m  Seattle,  boa  I  deUmed  the  ad- 
orer a 


c 


pro- 
tomAks  tb* 

to  dtf  eat  tbe  cDcny  Postal 

*  Ttctory  at  tbe 

Tkls  detcrmlaetlaB  aieal  eeal  <# 

by  Sttaaiai  Detvid  Us  «bs  li 
i. 

«r 

go  ahead."  4-faar  tKai  oT  PiraaklB  XX 

To  win   pest    ttetoetea   tbe    iieiesBilj    of  toeal    east    eg     the 

wbieb  was  dear  to  aU  w*  sfiiiiil*d  tb*  dratta  aaHsaetod    to    giaa 

of  meapower.  Ibe  aMrtficaa  a( ^ 

aa  part  o(  the  eaaMBeneflDrt.    IVe  were  never  lalsBd  fa  vidtnl  tsam  >»  jaojOOP  jeo  wb>cb 

eartato  ss  to  torn  loe>g  tt  salght  take,  bot  wss   .he  hufcst  'nake'  in  oar  history     It 

even  durtnc  the  dark  cUya  tathmkaa  PMtrt  ■vcwCid  tHi,  tbe  high  ycv  at  World  War 


Biaisese- 
rarm 
y*-l.  tii^y  botb 
for  e:t„her  catas- 
tf  we  gst  oC  :i.«  perpetyjal 
t^ks  tbe 
TTir^v  ere  too  atoay  people  who  have  nad 
advantages  : 
vtth  Mbboov  aatf  her  satelh'.r  -  ut-  .iding 
their  vlcwi  on  "vtak^  wr-r.-  -i  :-r-  .^.xertca.' 
who  bslleee  la  --:  ^•>;-:.-r:.  should 
start  a  ciussds  to  tail  "wh&:        :.^i:   witii 

W*.  of  «wee.  wtn  xwS  etaas  c-^t  eves  to 
the  OabUtif  laa*  of  tte  todpw.  t .    %]  cid- 

Vftt  oar  faal  oa  tkl  groond  ^r.d  ;r>in- 

•9   arid    00- 

pr*^!-5,  i,::.c!  In 

to  m  ■:-.::,■  a  cat 

tit*S 

rar.ce    pd- 
a  face  v&iue  of 


tttttoos  for  tlMfr 
000  tn  aavtngs 
tn  tb* 


that  tbrtft  Is 


ggCIMMB.- 

'.POO.OOO 

A  snb6t.&ntlsJ 


tl*y 


A5900 


pwt  of  Uw 

la  oonuiMrctel  bai^a  li 

tMV*  ft  st«J»  m  anixutUM  and  . 

to  am  — tlmatctfl  ^,000.000.000, 

»  db«ct  cMbb  to  tte  •ociftl-Mcurtty  ty- 

(FWtoral.   Stiita.   «n<l    local)    of    IM.- 

et0i.ooo.ooo.  

W«  iMv*  mar*  stoektoeMan  and  hoaiM  own- 
«n  tban  any  otlMr  nattaB  in  tlM  world. 

To  permit  thU  lolTeot.  poUif  oooewii  o* 
oom  to  b*  Uqoklaud  toy  th«  Mn>ac-«nM4 
cK  ItttanM^tonal  communlam  or  to 
It  to  tiM  roivsktarj  bankruptcy  pro- 
I  a(  atata  tnrlanTf  art  both  untblnk- 
abte  and  unnecaMarf.  Wa  OMd  an  alart  and 
datcrmlncd  clUMnry  U  tha  batttt  la  not  to 
ba  loat  by  default. 

We  muat  not  let  complacency  daatroy  ibe 
tpirit  tbat  has  deVelofMd  a  great  world  power 
out  of  a  email  colony  In  leae  than  175  years. 
We  miwt  not  buUd  or  depend  upon  military 
ui  miMiiMrti  Mmtinrr  Uaaa. 

Thla  natian  haa  never  been  wedded  to  the 
■tatu«  qvio  or  ruled  by  the  dead  hand  of  the 
pact.  Our  economic  at  well  ■■  our  pollUcal 
•yetem  broke  away  from  old-world  pattarna. 
a^Kst-algtited  European -It  yle  capltallam 
taOt  tha  fallows  for  tu  own  execution  by 
allowing  and  encouraging  mooopoUaa.  car- 
tele,  low  wages,  and  great  acgiegattona  of 
capttal  narrowly  held. 

Tf  lUeblocd  oX  our  system  to  the  con- 
trw7  U  competition,  productivity,  good 
«4gM,  and  widecpread  ownerablp  of  oUr  eco- 
BOBBle  atrueture. 

We  must  conUnue  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  here  In  America  we  have  pollUcal 
and  aoonomlc  fraedom.  Here  our  people, 
ainoe  tbe  foundlnf  of  the  Republic.  baTt 

'oofced  forward  to  leaving  to  tbelr  cnudren  a 
better  land  than  they  themaeitca  found. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  ceM  of  the 
tWHitleth  century  while  we  maintain  free 
tMtlUltlooa  undCT  a  constitutional  govern- 

CoiAlnly  security  alone  is  not  the  wbole 
answer.  The  most  secure  man  is  the  one  who 
baa  his  clothing,  food,  medical  care,  and 
hfMT*"g  guaraniaad  for  life— as  an  inmate 
of  a  Btaf  prison. 

The  sustained  stablUty  and  progress  of 
our  American  system  of  capitalistic  free  en- 
Mtprtae  raqttfna  1U0|  i«ai  wagea.  sustained 
iNiybig  powor  for  atnadant  markatt,  and 
maximum  production  at  low  unit  ooeta. 
American  agriculture.  lat>or.  and  mduatry 
must  not  be  undermined  by  tbe  dumping 
Of  goods  produced  by  low-paid  labor  abroad 
while  outside  markets  are  closed  to  our 
products. 

Xxx  meeting  the  growing  challenge  of  so- 
tittWT^  and  communism  tbe  dynamic  Amer- 
ican system  must  continue  to  demonstrate 
that  labor,  management,  and  Investors  all 
have  a  vital  interest  In  maintaining  our 
way  of  life.  High  productivity  and  wlde- 
apraad  distribution  of  that  which  our  Na- 
tion can  produce  is  more  sound  than  the 
tfoetrtiM  ot  scarcity  brought  about  by  stop- 
pagai  of  production  or  by  governmental 
actkm. 

m  the  growth  of  our  economy  there  have 
devaloped  powerful  groups  m  business  and 
In  labor.  Not  all  of  them  have  recognlxed 
that  ^th  power  must  go  responsibility.  No 
Dian  or  group  of  men  in  the  ranln  of  labor 
or  business  has  the  right  to  strangle  tbe 
tBPUfffnV*  Ufa  of  1SO,000.000  Americana  and 
by  so  doing  endanger  the  entta^  tree  world. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
established  economic  traffic  laws  many  years 
1^^  to  protect  our  businessmen  and  conaiaB'- 
Ml  against  unregtUaCcd  mouopoUea.  Tbe** 
««f«  tb*  antitrust  statutes. 

More  recently,  first  through  the  Labor  Re- 
^y»tyw  Act  of  19S6  and  later  through  the 
Laboc-llinat*mw>t  Halations  Act  of  1M7. 
tb*  Gk>v«iia«Mit  baa  aougbt  to  caUbliab  a 
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labor  poUcy  that  wotild  be  fair  and 
•qfoKAbl*  not  alone  to  labor  and  manage- 
msnt.  tnit  to  the  general  puWle  as  well. 

While  some  well  tbought-out  amend- 
ments arc  in  order,  they  should  b*  wdfbad 
in  the  light  of  their  effect  upon  tb*  ratlr* 
population,  ftnd  not  Just  one  part. 

Our  entire  nauooal  economy  must  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  oo*  man  or  smaU  group 
wbo  can  give  an  order  that  wUl  cause  a 
creeping  paralysis  to  close  dovm  our  mine*, 
factories  and  transportation  systems  and 
work  a  hardship  on  countless  people.  ThU 
is  far  too  much  power  for  any  responsible 
man  to  vrant  and  any  irresponsible  man  to 
have. 

There  are  some  in  Government  who  ap- 
parently believe  thst  If  an  individual  spends 
his  own  money  It  is  InflaUonary  whereas 
If  the  Government  takes  It  from  him  and 
spends  it.  stich  U  not  the  case.  This  is 
economic  nonsense  and  squirrel-cage  think- 
ing. Government  spending  has  been  and  is. 
a  major  Inflationary  factor. 

I  make  no  claim  that  we  can  "unscram- 
ble the  eggs"  of  Government  finance,  but 
I  do  maintain  that  we  should  no  longer 
ignore  the  warning  lights  that  have  led  to 
disaster  when  Ignored  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  program  of 
lielping  to  establish  a  system  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order  so  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  may  be  secure  to  ourselves  and 
to  oxir  children.  This  has  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  collective  sec\irlty  system 
represented  In  part  by  the  United  Nations 
organization,  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
tbe  more  recently  negotiated  Pacific  pacts. 
The  success  of  any  such  a  collective  secu- 
rity system  rests  upon  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  word  "collective." 

To  date  the  system  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. When  aggression  took  place  in  Korea 
on  the  25th  day  of  June  1950.  the  United 
Nations  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
states,  promptly  took  action  to  resist  this 
act  of  overt  aggression  from  the  Communist 
world. 

We  gain  nothing.  I  believe,  by  misrepre- 
senting the  facts  to  our  own  people  or  to  the 
people  of  the  free  world.  Despite  statements 
to  the  contrary  from  those  holding  high  po- 
sitions in  our  own  Government  and  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  it  is  not  true, 
and  I  underline  the  word  not,  that  the  free 
world  sprang  to  arms  to  resist  aggression. 

Fifteen  months  have  now  passed,  and 
fighting  is  stiU  going  on  in  Korea  and  cas- 
ualty reports  are  still  coming  in.  Tet  a  year 
and  a  quarter  after  the  aggieasion  com- 
menced, the  United  StatM  of  America  alone 
is  supplying  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  Korean  operation. 

Of  the  60  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
only  15  of  them  have  sent  combat  forces  to 
Korea,  and  all  of  them  together  have  sup- 
plied something  less  than  35.000.  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  apfvoxlmate  number  offered 
by  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa.  4  days 
after  the  aggression  started.  Tet  the  offer  of 
the  Republic  of  China  was  declined  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  partly 
because  of  the  fear  that  it  might  ca\£Be  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  intervene.  This  they 
did  5  months  later  on  their  o^ira  account. 

I  believe  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Qovernment  has  been  derelict  in  not  accom- 
plishing a  hlghCT  measure  of  support  from 
the  other  United  Nation  members  than  Is 
represented  by  the  10-percent  contribution 
already  mentioned. 

Certainly  neither  the  American  Congress 
nor  the  American  people  are  vriUing  to  ac- 
cept any  such  basis  as  a  precedent  for  future 
collective  security  action.  The  sooner  this 
fact  is  understood  in  the  cbanceDwIes  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  tbe  sooner  we  will 
be  on  a  more  realistic  basis  insofar  as  col- 
l*ctlve  sectirity  is  conctrned. 


In  IMS.  there  were  approximately  300  • 
1.000  people  behind  tha  iron  curtalt. 
loday.  tbars  ar*  over  800.000.000  people  hi 
Soviet  crtilt. 
If  international  communism  I*  attowad  ib 
this  great  mass  of  htmantty.  tbe  bal  > 
io*  of  power  in  the  world  will  be  npaet  an<  I 
thcr  nations  in  close  proximity  to  thf 
rl*t  orbit  will  find  themselves  under  rej- 
itlsss  prssBur*.  Given  tim*  to  cooaoUdsta 
position,  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Unlo4 
ind  lU  satellites  will  be  able  to  liquidat^ 
^on-Communlst  elements  within  their 
ioundaries.  I 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Soviet  Unlofi 
%u  used  its  embassies  and  consulates  as 
iera  ot  espionage  and  fifth  columin  activity 
Ihe  time  h&s  long  since  come  and 

then  notice  should  t)e  served  upon 
tat  their  representatives  In  the  Ur 
States  will  receive  the  same  treatment  ad- 
rorded  ours  in  the  Soviet  world.  We  shoulp 
get  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis  now  and  if 
{re  not  willing  to  accept  the  same  terma 
Conditions  for  their  officials  here  that  the 
txtend  to  otirs  there,  we  sbould  take 
Inevitable  step  of  wlttadnwtaig  our  amba4- 
iadors  and  send  tlieirs  home  forthwith,  j 
'  In  sddition,  for  jQore  than  a  decade,  tl^ 
l^omlntem  has  sent  its  agents  abrcad 
ihroughout  the  world  to  undermine  the  tca- 
bomic  and  political  life  of  the  free  nations. 
;  The  time  has  come  wben  tbe  free  people 
pf  the  world  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  now  and  as  yet  lizi- 
llberated  are  literally  tens  ot  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  have  the  same  yearnings  for  fre^- 
Uom  that  we  have.  A  real  effort  must  be 
Inade  to  enlist  as  tbe  allies  of  freedom,  to* 
bpprssasd  people  at  Poland. 
Latlmaate.  lAtvla.  Katonia. 
garia.  Rumania,  and  Communist  China 
Indeed  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself  in  tbs 
cause  of  freedom.  If  these  people  bad  U}e 
moral  suppcat  of  the  free  world  and  tlie 
realization  that  they  were  not  permanently 
abandoned  to  their  Oonununist  masters,  they 
Would  be  a  tremendous  ally  In  the  yeafs 
ahead.  The  encourageoent  of  moral  snt 
port  and  material  iM  eoold  be  done  at  a  f^ 
less  cost  than  10  years  of  tbe  type  of  cold 
bow  contemplated. 
I  It  is  Oomacianlst  dodriB*  Oi«t  the  fr^e 
Iworld  and  its  eoano^ie  sjsUui  oontaias 
fwithln  it  tbe  seeds  of  its  own  dettructiob- 
!lt  has  long  been  my  bamc  Chat  It  is  f^r 
lmcn«  llkriy  tbat  ttas  OasHMaslst  world  co4 
>talns  wttbtn  Its  stiuUSBe  the  seeds  at 
jown  destmetlosk.  Soacienc  mtell 
must  be  given  to  find  tbe  ameto  in  tbe 
jcurtain. 

j    In  cn^er  to  enlist  free  people  everywhere^ 
is  essentlnl   that  we  liavs  a  foreign  poUry 
wblA  we  and  they  can  vnderstand.  I 

We  must  reassert  tbe  moral  leadership 
that  we  lost  at  Yalta.  There  we  gave  to  tie 
Soviet  Union  that  vrlijxh  was  not  oxtrs  to 
give.  It  was  done  witiiout  the  knowie^tte 
or  approval  of  tlie  American  people  or  t»e 
.American  Oongresa.  It  was  dtme  without 
the  knowledge  or  consmt  of  oar  tong-time 
■friend  and  war-time  ally,  the  Republic  if 
China. 

■nils  agreement  and  those  which  preceded 
and  followed  it.  contributed  to  the  toss  iC 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  bas  long  ago  tIi  >- 

jlated  its  part  of  the  Yalta  agreement  ai  d 

all  other  agreements,  when  it  suited  tb<lr 

purpose  so  to  do,  the  time  has  come  wh(  n 

fthe  Government  of  tbe  United  States  shou  d 

denounce   the   Yalta   agreement    and   swre 

Inotlce  that  never  again  will  we  barter  aw  kj 

'human  freedom  In  a  secret  conference  by  t  n 

agreement    contrary   to   our   constitution  ll 

requirement  of  the  ratUlcatlon  at  treaties  rj 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  now  declare  that  otir  foreign  poll  rj 
la  based  on  himian  freedom,  and  what  al- 
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or 

H0N.JAHE5P  R1CHAJU)S 


leare  to  extend  m? 
om».  I  inchMir  a 
thai  datincnisted 
sexTuit  of  the  United  SUtcs.  the  Hoo- 
Hoch  G.  Cbmnt,  f  c 
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scuthern 

La:er  It 
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.t   meisbcr 

Commit- 

.rr.srr«if,  to  the  Taitcd 

■%   •yi'ziAUa  was  aia^  a 

•:"'  ■-::   -ji'   Sena&or*  at 

■    iOM    Oom.iUttee 

.  ■    M  'ilrid       TTm»    pxii  - 
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M'js   Ma>estv   to   visit 

Sou  ".a    t.nclucliiijr  Oeor- 

■■d  .ViatMxnA      I  urged 

I  could  awurc  him  of  a 

sriuttern    welecaae. 
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"If  Fifhtiiis  Has  To  Be  Dode,  tlic 
Mitsioa  et  MATS,  a  Majar  CmmmMmi  df 
tbe  Uafte^  States  Ak  Farce,  b  Ta  Scd 
That  it  Is  Not  Daac  ■  tbe  Rabble  af 
Aaericaa  Cities**— CjII  Robb  Wiisaa 


Zog  told  aaa 

Is  BOW  taller  tbaa  its  fladbsr  wfto  Is 

above  6  feet.     The  Ktaig  also  Ib« 

roe  that  be  bofMs  to  educate  bis  aam 
.  the  United  Staisa. 
"The 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   jlAHiMA 

HOCSB  OF  RTPEESTNTATIVKB 

r.  September  26,  1951 

Mr.  BOTCm.  Mr  Speaker  Mr  GOl 
Robb  wiaoB.  Bated  commentator  amtl 
BTlatkm  tftmt    wntcr   for    the   New 

Yfltk  HenJd  Tribune,  recently  puiy- 
■riied  an  article  entitled  Miiit&ry  Air 
lydBspcrt  System  Called  L^eline  ol 
Umted  Stat»?s  Forces- " 
I  was  particuiarlv  happy  to  resad  this 
id  tJibute  paid  to  a  major  com- 
of  the  United  States  .Mr  Poree— 
ha5  done  5o  much  dt'^initnildbed 
in  helping  cu:  Ground  Forces  In 
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Ho*  many,  m^ny  times — from  my 
home  and  elsewhere  in  Mobile — I  have 
aeen  the  great  C-54's.  and  other  of  our 
MATS  planes  take  ofT  from  our  own 
BrooUey  Field — and  start  on  their 
tOghia  to  Templehof.  Oermany. 

Recotmlsing  the  capacity  of  our  stra- 
tegic airpower  to  carry  combat  to  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  countries — and  the 
capacity  of  our  tactical  airpower  to  de- 
fend us  against  the  invading  bombers — 
In  speaking  of  MATS.  Mr.  GUI  Robb 
WlL>on  writes: 


la  tlM  Military  Air  Tramport  Sys- 
ittonad  in  a  deOnittve  capacity  other 
than  the  flying  of  transporti  hither  and  yon. 
Thla  U  lufortunate  since  It  foreahortens 
undwvtandlng  of  our  capability  in  national 
■•eurtty  at  a  time  when  confidence  la  neces- 
sary. 

This  Is  a  splendid  observation  made  In 
recoffnition  of  a  great  segment  of  our 
splendid  air  service  by  one  most  capably 
equipped  to  make  such  observation  and 
comments. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  so  much  of  inter- 
est contained  in  this  article  that  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues  to  in- 
sert the  same  in  the  record  of  this  days 
proceedings. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

TUK  An  VioKUi — Mn.rrABT  Aia  TaANSPoar 
8t«txm  Calxjcd  LirxLiNE  or  Uniteo  Statxs 
FoaccB 

(By  QUI  Robb  Wilson) 

Tkavu  An  Foaca  Base.  Caut. — Military 
air  transport  la  th»  algniflcant  measure  of 
'  a  nation's  ability  to  figbt  on  Its  own  temas 
and  In  places  of  Its  own  choosing  rather  than 
on  terms  and  choices  dictated  by  an  enemy. 
No  aingle  defense  service  can  go  further  to 
k«*p  war  from  American  shores  than  can  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  of  the  United 
States  Defense  Establishment. 

This  is  aecompllahed  through  tlie  mobility 
and  flexibility  conferred  upon  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  by  the  global  pattern  of  weath- 
er Information,  radio  communications,  and 
crucial  supply  furnished  through  iAA\6 

Bscause  of  lU  aetlvitlss  In  famtd  in- 
Sftancct  of  air  lift  such  as  the  Hum;^.  the 
Berlin  blockade,  and  the  Korean  war,  MATS 
has  come  to  be  thought  of  more  as  a  glorified 
aerial  trucking  company  than  as  a  means 
Of  national  flexibility  to  keep  war  from  the 
backs  of  the  American  people. 

MXASxntz  or  coNrasMCB 
<ya»  bsars  of  tb«  capacity  of  strategic  air 
power  to  carry  combat  to  the  heart  of  enemy 

country,  and  of  the  capacity  of  tactical  air 
power  to  defend  against  Invading  enemy 
bomt)ers.  But  rarely  is  MATS  mentioned  in 
a  dcflaltlve  capacity  other  than  the  flying  of 
transporu  hither  and  yon.  This  Is  unfortu- 
nate since  It  foreshortens  understanding  of 
our  ca»  "iblllty  in  national  security  at  a  time 
when  confldeace  is  necessary. 

Orjaniaationally.  MATS  is  a  major  com- 
mand of  the  Air  Force.  It  Is  manned  by 
soma  72.000  personnel,  operates  from  70 
air  baaes  along  70.000  milea  of  airways  con- 
necting 37  different  countries.  In  charge  of 
the  air  wvather  service,  it  collects  weather 
data  from  some  1,100  p-.ilnta  over  the  globe 
and  Jlssemlnates  the  chtrted  Information  to 
all  friendly  sources.  MATS  likewise  main- 
tains a  slobal  cvimmuni cations  system,  op- 
erates the  far-flung  network  of  American 
air  rescue  facilities,  furnishes  ln-2hght  In- 
formation u>  all  aircraft,  and  supports  an  air 
resupDly  service  and  communications  sys- 
tem 

All  of  this  addj:  up  to  world-wide  capa- 
bthiy    In   auppor:   of   American  'a»id   AlUed 


forces.  It  means  that  the  Army  can  fight  In 
Korea  without  fear  of  running  abort  of  am- 
munition 7.000  miles  from  home.  It  means 
that  the  American  mission  in  Turkey  is  in 
dally  oonuct  with  the  Pentagon  Building. 
It  means  that  a  strategic  air  group  can  leave 
the  United  States  and  set  up  for  hnilnws 
in  Asia  or  Africa  within  hours.  It  means 
that  a  KToup  of  Jet  ftghters  can  ferry  to  Eu- 
rope in  hours  rather  than  weeks. 

STTPPOITS   LAWD    Asanis 

In  volume  and  tonnage.  MATS  does  about 
75  percent  of  tu  operational  flying  to  sup- 
port land  armies.  This  is  understandable 
since  the  numbers  of  personnel  \n  armies 
are  always  more  numeroxu  than  in  navies 
or  air  forces.  Yet  it  does  not  foliow  that 
support  of  armies  Is  the  priority  mission. 
MATS  priority  is  reserved  for  Strsteglc  Air 
Command. 

In  18  iiutances  during  the  last  year.  MATS 
has  been  called  upon  to  hustle  some  strate- 
gic air  group  to  some  distant  area  where  lu 
-presence  was  considered  of  strategic,  tacti- 
cal, or  diplomatic  value.  Such  a  project.  If 
carried  out  with  preclalon  and  smoothneaa. 
is  one  of  the  acid  proofs  of  logistics.  A 
strategic  air  group,  composed  of  some  1.500 
men  and  several  tons  of  line  maintenance 
equipment,  can  move  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
Itself  (flight  crews  and  crew  chiefs)  in  its 
own  aircraft  and  be  operational  within  the 
same  24- hour  period  against  an  enemy. 

wRKaa  LTTrrwA»F«  rAn.zD 
But  if  the  group  is  to  remain  operational 
at  its  distant  base,  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  Its  personnel  and  maintenance 
tools  also  must  quickly  catch  up.  This  la 
the  function  of  MATS  and  any  one  who  has 
been  prtvUeged  to  watch  the  fine  timing  and 
precise  loading  of  such  a  movement  has  seen 
a  stirring  example  of  air  logistics  at  Its  best. 
During  the  StaUngrad  campaign,  the  Ger- 
man Army  commander  notified  Hitler  that 
he  could  maintain  hla  forces  if  provided  with 
300  tons  of  si^pUes  dally.  The  Luftwaffe 
was  given  the  task  of  providing  airlift  In 
that  amount.  The  best  the  German  Air 
Force  could  do  was  an  average  of  50  tons 
dally,  and  the  German  Army  surrendered. 

MATS  is  the  guaranty  that  under  similar 
circumstances  American  forces  wUl  not  t>e 
helpless  to  win  their  cac^Mdgna  in  the  back- 
yards of  the  enemy.  If  fighting  has  to  be 
done.  MATS'  basic  mission  is  to  see  that  it  is 
not  done  in  the  rubble  of  American  cities. 
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or 
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or    MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday.  September  26.  19S1 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  an  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Irish  Press  concerning 
House  Resolution  82.  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Poca«tt.  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  editorial  presents  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  by  the  House  when  it 
comes  before  us  for  consideration.  The 
resolution  urges  that  a  plebiscite  be  held 
throughout  Ireland  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  six  counties  in  the  northeast 
should  remain  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  or  not. 

The  question  whether  any  given  part 
of  a  nation  should  be  permitted  to  secede 


or  separate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation  is  one  for  all  the  people  at  t^t 
nation  to  decide,  as  the  editorial  so 
clearly  indicates.  A  minority  group  in 
any  democracy  is  frequently  required  to 
subordinate  its  desires  to  the  will  of 
majority,  and  so  it  should  be  in  the 
of  Ireland. 

The  fact  that  Great  Britain,  oin* 
In  two  world  wars,  happens  to  be 
nation  responsible  for  the  parti tioi 
of  Ireland  against  the  wish  of  all 
people  of  Ireland,  and  forced  a  se\ 
government  on  the  six-county  ai 
which  did  not  ask  for  it  nor  want  it. 
should  not  deter  this  House  from  ex- 
pressing Its  belief  in  democratic  meth- 
ods  and  principles.  The  editorial  sfts 
this  forth  with  great  vigor,  and  for  thiat 
reason  I  am  incorporating  the  text  of  t|ie 
editorial  in  my  remark.5. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

AJCZIICA'S    OlTOKlUWlIT 

Some  time  next  month  the  House  at  Repi  e- 

isentatlves  of  the  United  States  will   hs|ve 

I  an  opportunity  of  expressing  itself  on  Ue- 

i  land's  right  to  unity  and  to  sorereignty  o^ 

all  its  territory.    ThanlES  to  tbelr  fidelity  to 

principle,  a  majority  of  the  Foreign  Affa^ 

Committee  have  passed  tbc  Fogarty  r^oifa. 

tloQ  for  dlscuHteo  and  decision  by  the 

The  support  given  to  the  resolution  by  Co^ 
gresemen  will  be  a  test  for  all  true  DeiB(o- 
crats. 

It  Is  easy  for  an  assembly  like 

to  demand  freedom  for  the  victims  of 

lea's  enemies.  But  here  is  a  matter  In  whl  Ji 
principle  asks  for  courage  as  well.  TM 
wrongdoing  of  one  of  America's  friends  Is 
In  question.  By  now  it  ought  to  be  cl<iar 
that  the  covering  up  of  twtrayals  of  demo- 
cratic principles  lest  an  ally  be 

pays  dividends  <mly  to  an  agg 

of  Surope  is  in  subjsctlon  because  men  fi 

to  speak  against  a  cobelUgerent.     Ireli 

case  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  represen 
tlves  of  freemen  to  abandon  this  evaskm 
their  reaponslblllties. 

British  propaganda  wm  prorlde  some 
ments  for  those  wbo  wish  to  dodge  tbe 
The  old  pretense  wm  be  put  forward 
the  six-county  area  has  the  same  d 
eratlc  right  to  decide  its  destiny  as  the 
Nation  has.  But  no  Coopwanan  r^n 
that  argument  unless  he  Is  ready  to 
to  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermoot. 
tfltisetts.  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  jor 
any  other  group  of  States  the  right  to  attakfb 
themselves  to  Canada  whenever  they  disagi^ 
with  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  UiUted  Sta 
It  will  be  said  that  Ireland.  Britain,  and 
six  counties  were  all  consenting  parties 
partition.  Ireland  never  was.  By  a  si 
slon  of  decelto  and  threats,  over  which 
iRuasta  might  pride  herself,  the  Brttteh  ^r- 
cured  Irish  signatures  to  agreemenu  wh^h 
were  from  the  beginning  falsely  describitd. 
prhaae  agreements  were  dlaowned  by  the  Irish 
•people  at  the  first  free  c^^xirttinity  and  Ao 
binding  contract  ever  lay.  | 

Tbe  argument  that  this  is  a  doiBaMte 
question  for  Britain  Is  invalid  from  t^ 
word  "go."  It  is  no-  more  a  domestic  ques- 
tion than  the  fate  of  Belgium  was  a  dom^ 
tic  question  for  Germany  In  ItHO.  The 
is  a  uttle  nation's  right  *f^*^*r\  an  sm 
power. 

There  Is  one  pleee  ot  evidence,  provided 
the  supporters  of  partttlon  themseliee.  wl 
answers  all  those  who  adranoe  theee 
ments;   that  they  will  not  consent  to 
this  naUonai   Issue  decided   by   a  na 
pieblsdte.     Their    refusal    to   accept 
the  one  democratic  solutloa.  Is  an 
^on    (a)     that    Ireland    was    disme^ 
■gainst  the  opposition  of  the  overwhe 
(majority  ot  her  own  people,  and  (b) 
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ex- 

we  •;icpiore 

kdeiUa. 
private  :Lfe 

'**  A^so  b»> 
<i  ^  npe  toe  rtn  nssi  ra 
T  the  people  of  Ai&er- 

-•--  r:es  and  trtPKT.Ues  of 
'  •  '^  ■"• "  -     r  ■  -«■  Rep  uhUc* 


»ni  and  Deciaratioai  .Adopted  by 
obc    Nine  tern  th     (»e«eral     Coa^rpsi     of 

u  Society  e^  Mayflower   De-       * 


Use  el  fafaeace  m  tW  Makaf  •!  Laaas 
by  tk«  Recaastnictioa  Fiaaacc 


KXTEN5ION  OP  REMA12KS 

oe 

HON.  ROY  0  WOODRl  FF 


ra- 
H,  19St 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  the     — 

General  Society  of  Mayflower  DCBDcad-      <* 
ants,  at  ttt  "  ~" 

beid    at   F 
10-13.  1951.  adopted  certa^ 


J  ttiem  to  Ik  of  ms^i^mi  merit 
to  qatttie  them  to  be  given  the  widot 
dSaamohmtian,   wadm   leave 
than  are  hiiJhMirtl.  as  a  part  of 

the  indicated: 


BBdety  oC 
reaotutkMM  and 
forth: 


ASdOS 


spprcpriate 


have  been  expected  at  ttie 
of  the  Pilgrims.    The 
eoamtttceoD 

and   f(  ,  _ 

H.  Thatcher,  of  Keotaeky.  and  a 
gatc^to  the  OoMgiw  froaa  tbe  Otetztag 

Ite  eoHBlltw  vere:  Dr. 

of   Trinity    CoDege.  ^_ 

ertek  W^attr,  Wilun.  'Mul;  and  Mrs. 
Lure 
Bradfiad.  ain  of 

of  ttie  aodetf  cs  of- 

ficio 

TtMB  drtfatw  at  tbe  caBfNK — trl-     >» 
In  character — were  aure  tn^n 
the  BOBiba-lB  any 
CoL  Witter  M.  Pratt. 

Ktts.  goTeroor  gOKral  of  the  ndety. 

and  Walter  Lester  GteMtey.  New  Jer- 

reeiected. 
There   are   abont   40   State 
of   Jtaggtomr    ibBiniik , 

Uke  a.tM  waben.    Tbe  State  »de-     be 
in 
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or 

WH.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMTTH 

or  M.\i?rx 
Df  THK  ^EKATB  Of  THE   OTlglJ  STATO 

6    19S1 

Mrs.  SbOTH  of  Mibie.    iir  Pre5ident. 

t  to  have  praxted 

of  file  RiccHRa  the  Sep- 

z  written  by  DwTjd 

trte  column 
In  the  RircRB, 

TO  SB  OrrsajEjs  Cp  a»  a  PocrrscAt 
WOWT      CULLKSa 


(By   David    Lawrence V 

■■errnt    set    at 
Ot  Democratic 

e(  Um  Bepubilcaa 

'  b«  pre«l- 

•  eoawsav  waMh  aseded  a  kmn  rrtifn 

Corporation     So 

it  d".rTci;v  wi-.tt'Tut 

be  n  beiiur  »<.'-cua«d  of 

th*    htfmll'.nrs   tjell   bom 

Of  th^  Democratic  b*ad- 

\  ..  -■-."=:   T'-^e  RFC  by 

u<  uHk:i.iiS  tor  tua 

'.  BoT^p  is  b«»!n|s  ques- 

rri .":e*  r.'Tt  only  as 
^ut  »s  lo  V  a«tn«r   torn 
keneSt  rr-tr.  the  coo- 
lew  per*  :   m»<i*  wttn 
1^    cnajT- 


Jofc:  tfc*  ye 

•nt  and 
'.  «D  the  Membcn  ot  the 

are  atrtetaf  to  cOact 

e« 


n:    but 

•re  Uihly   diM- 

Gabrielson     did — 

'Jit  Democruta  to 

in  hi-'s  direct icn, 

.t    l<*ast    in   the 

at    any    tmpropnety. 

doUag  tt.  tue  <loctrine 

quarters  here  u  Uiat  ttila 

St    til    ll^tllk 

Senator   Tarr — wbo   doent 
wttb  tale  eoaeegaeB  about  tbe  matter — 
pola  tl.  tbH«  li  a  Taet  difference  between 
ta*  Bo^  aad  tte  Oabnel»7i:  cases.     Par  one 
tataSt  aa  BepreeeBtatire  Clahle  Horrwaif  ot 
^         RciK^bitcaa.   remATka   facetloaalyt 
Oaibrielscc  cugti:  to  mxgu  for  danfr- 
that    ia,    for    thirltiii^    a   BepobUcaa 
m  voukl  bave  any  Influence 
or  paB  wMa  tbe  Democrauc-coiiiralled  RFC. 


^'» 
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But  Senator  Wiluama  of  DeUwsr*.  Re- 
publfasao.  who  bM  bmn  wnphatk:  in  hU 
•xprawlons  in  tb»  tmatitt*  cWpprovlng  what 
Mr  Oabrielaon  did.  aaya  ti)*t  tmjane  knows 
that  th«r«  tnajr  be  a  change  some  day  In  the 
poltUeal  eomplczlon  of  the  admlnUtracton 
bare  and  the  appctnttve  power  may  ahift 
to  the  next  Republican  admliUatratlon. 
Then  presumably  a  meotber  of  the  RFC 
Board  of  Director* — thla  was  before  a  single 
kdmlntatratOT  bad  been  appointed— might  be 
wocrytnc  about  what  might  happen  when 
hla  own  term  aspired  In  the  middle  of  a 
Republican  admin latyatlon.  Influence  with 
a  Republican  Party  cLatrman  might  come 
In  handy.  The  theory  la  that  the  RFC  mem- 
beta  wbo  pay  any  attention  to  politics  at  all 
would  be  Juat  aa  likely  to  want  to  feather 
tlMir  nasU  by  standing  in  with  a  Republican 
natk>n»l  chairman  as  with  a  Democratic. 

Primarily,  the  Republicans  who  are  crying 
out  against  Mr.  Oabrlelaon  are  Indignant 
that  tne  revelation  about  bU  negotiation  of 
a  loan  tended  to  take  the  edge  off  the  Juicy 
•candal  headlines  f-om  which  the  Repub- 
llcana  in  Congr«M  wcre  expected  to  benertt  In 
connection  with  the  Boyle  case.  Along  came 
Uie  case  of  the  Republican  national  chair- 
man to  spoil  their  publicity.  The  public,  in- 
deed, carelesalj'  bunches  the  two  together. 

Under  the  circumstances,  whether  Mr.  Oa- 
bnelaoD  really  did  anything  wrong  or  lm> 
proper  has  become  secondary.  He  is  about 
to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrtQce  on  the  altar  of 
political  rlghteousneas,  and  It  Unt  often 
Uutt  a  Republican  finds  himself  in  a  posl- 
tkm  to  help  the  cause  of  his  party  by  grace- 
fully withdrawing  from  the  picture  on  that 
acore. 

Mr.  Oabrlelaon  doubtless  knows  that,  un- 
fortunately, his  realgiuitlon  wUl  not  alto- 
gether claanae  the  situation.  For,  If  the 
truth  were  known,  national  committeemen 
of  t)oth  parties  are  pretty  Influential  citizens 
In  their  respective  States  and  while  it  may 
be  that  not  sny  of  the  otr.ers  had  dealings 
with  the  RFC,  It  U  aloo  poesible  that  soma 
of  them  are  lawyers  who  practice  before 
Ck)vernment  departments  Pretty  soon  all 
these  inveatigatlona  are  going  to  take  the  Joy 
ou'  of  life  for  the  practical  politician — and 
maybe.  In  a  wave  of  curiosity  as  to  what 
really  constitutes  ethics,  the  spotlight  will  be 
turned  on  all  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  whose  law 
offices  or  law  partners  at  home  receive  legal 
fees  from  corporations  and  labor  unions  and 
other  interests  which  have  legislative  mat- 
ters up  with  Federal  and  State  Oovernmenu. 


Aaswerias  Time  Mafaane't  Vicious  At- 
tack OB  Coafress  for  Akiinf  Disabled 
Veter&At 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
have  been  in  order  lor  me  to  rise  to  a 
question  of  personal  privilege,  or  to  the 
privUege  of  the  House,  to  answer  the 
vicious  attack  on  me  ar\d  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  made  by  Time  maga- 
Mine  on  August  27. 

'  If  this  were  merely  a  personal  attack 
on  me.  I  do  not  think  I  would  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  to  even  refer  to  it. 


But  since  it  was  a  maUcious  smear 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
membership  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
for  doing  their  duty  as  they  saw  it  toward 
a  small  group  of  hopelessly  disabled 
veterans.  I  feel  that  it  Is  my  duty,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
give  the  country  the  real  facts  in  the 
case. 

In  addition  to  its  malicious  attack  on 
me.  in  which  It  published  a  distorted 
picture  of  your  humble  servant,  this 
article  attacks  the  Members  who  voted 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  a  bill 
to  take  care  of  a  .small  number  of  old 
veterans  who  are  either  blind  or  so  hope- 
lessly disabled  that  they  have  to  have 
an  attendant,  and  brands  the  Members 
who  so  voted  as  "liars  and  hypocrites." 
That  epithet  applies,  of  course,  to 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
since  the  bill  was  passed  over  the  veto 
in  both  Houses  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  7  to  1 — 318  to  45  in  the  House  and 
69  to  9  in  the  other  body. 

The  measure  merely  gives  to  these  old. 
hopelessly  disabled  veterans,  who  are 
either  blind  or  so  helpless  that  they  have 
to  have  an  attendant,  the  same  compen- 
sation that  is  provided  for  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War.  veterans  of  the  Indian 
wars,  and  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

The  only  difference  is  that  there  is 
an  income  limitation  on  these  veterans 
that  does  not  apply  to  the  others,  and 
there  is  also  a  restriction  barring  the 
ones  who  are  s\iffering  from  their  own 
misconduct,  which  does  not  apply  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  or  the  Indian  wars. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  apology  for  the 
efforts  that  I  have  made  to  take  care  of 
our  disabled  veterans.  I  can  simply  say 
that  I.  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  have  done  my  best  to  take 
care  of  them  in  a  reasonable  way.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  never  sub- 
mit to  seeing  these  helpless  old  men.  who 
honorably  served  their  country  in  times 
of  war.  seek  the  shelter  of  a  poorhouse. 
or  their  widows  and  orphans  begging 
bread  from  door  to  door,  especially  while 
our  Government  is  giving  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  foreign  countries,  and  subsidising 
Time  and  Life  magazines,  as  it  did  last 
year  to  the  extent  of  $137.21)0.  to  carry 
such  vicious  propaganda  to  the  peoples  of 
foreign  countries. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  Henry 
Luce,  who  owns  both  Time  and  Life 
magazines,  drew  a  subsidy  of  $137,200 
last  year  for  distributing  these  inaga* 
zines  in  foreign  countries.  Tbat  money 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  overbur- 
dened taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
including  these  disabled  veterans,  which 
the  bill  in  question  is  designed  to  help, 
and  for  the  support  of  which  Time 
branded  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  who  voted  to  override  the 
veto,  as  •■liars  and  hypocrites." 

I  tnist  the  proper  committee  of  Con- 
gress will  investigate  this  proposition  and 
put  a  stop  to  this  wastmg  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers  in  this  way. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  ezjnred. 


u  m  Defease 


EXTENSIOn  OP  REMARKS 


ev 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  uiimowa 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBCSKNTATIVQ 

Wednesday,  September  2S,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reco 
ORS.  I  include  the  following  edix)rijil 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sepf 
tember  24.  1951.  i 

This  editorial  seems  very  timelr.  m. 
f lew  of  the  fact  that  roughly  2  mcntli 
lave  passed  since!  the  Small  Delense 
plants  Administration  was  created  under 
the  terms  of  the  Defense  Productior.  Act 
imendment.  Not  one  word  has  oeei| 
leard  concerning  the  appointnient  of  thi 
Administrator  to  head  this  important 
agency.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  aotn^ 
small -business  men  are  beginning  to  exf 
fress  their  doubts  as  to  whether  an^ 
benefits  can  be  expected  from  SDPA  and 
the  concentration 'of  defense  cont:-act$ 
ki  the  hands  of  very  large  busnesi 
Continues?  I 

BiSNxas  nv  Dkfewsb  I 

,  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  defense  jwt>i 
gram  it  has  be«n  clear  that  the  awar^tlnf 
at  blUlons  oi  doUars  in  amument  contract^ 
^ight  help  big  bualtoe—  grow  bi^^er  vhll4 
«naU  business  starred.  Despite  ail  th4 
tramlngs  and  the  olarlon  calls  to  protect 
tfnall  business,  ezaqpy  this  mppmn  to  haW 
aappened. 

A  report  of  the  Senate  Small  lliiiln— i 
Committee  shovs  tliat  iO  pcrecnt  at  fb^ 
^Ime  defense  contra^u  awarded  in  the  flni 
jfMU-  after  the  Inraslon  of  Korea  went  tci 
(Snly  10  manufacturers.  The  same  reporl 
4iow8  that  nearly  twf>-thlrds  of  Omtma 
9^u:ts  have  been  swatded  to  50  of  tts  g| 
As  tbe  comiaMst  isM.  this  record  tt 
'^  coDstdersbly  UgMr  eoncntratian  of 
ffcnse  contracts  than  during  World  War  H 
^hen  10  large  maauf  acturlng  companies  con- 
troUed  30  percent  of  the  war  contract  doK 
lar  rotume  and  lOQl  companies  contiollc<i 
two-tlilrds." 

Congresakmal  policy  Is  deazly  i^ainst  tlis 
laidue  coaesBtntlon  of  defsnae  eonta-aets. 
a^  are  the  otBdal  stataaMMla  Qi  OsCiaait  De- 
partment poucy.    In  a  dirseUwa  km 

winter,  then  Secretary  erf  Defense  M 

called  for  "broadening  the  Industrial  base  a< 
procurement  programs."  and  instructed  thai 
"ihe  concentration  ol  oontracts  with  i.  few 
leader  suppliers  Is  to  be  avoided  tmlsai  tift 
n^casalty  tharafor  to  dear.- 

Desplte  theae  repeated  statemenu  at  poi- 
1^.  big  business  evidenUy  continues  t> 
tae  Uons  share  of  the  defense  cant  acta 
Itiat  big  business  must  get  a  big  share  Is 
ubderstandable,  since  many  of  the  de'' 
c^ntructs  are  of  such  a  magnitude  as  tc 
pyt  — aaUer  firms.  But  when  10  SiaM  gaS 
Mseant  of  all  contracts,  when  SB  ttnss  | 
gP"**"**.  »*>«  fiO  arms  get  M  percent  It  -, 
tins  to  sA  whsther  the  procurement  otBcera 
ate  falthftiUy  carrying  out  their  expUctt 
ofders. 

John  D.  Small,  chairman  of  th«  MunltkHis 
^ard.  told  a  .s^rf  t»  -a»,^Bntmttr  *»**♦ 
b4siBsss  received  IM  psnsBt  of  aU  dt 
e^ntracts  dartog  ttie  first  10  months 
tHe  invaalca  at  Bovea.  and  that  this  prspor- 
tltm   has   risen    In    recant   moDtba.     L<!t   la 
tbat  thto  trouL  If  it  to  a  trend   wUl 


jless  tbs  •mat*  Small  Bu 

committee  reports  that  "the  top  50  eon 
hSTe  received  many  contracts  fcr  which 
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-'^...x.rj   r^T'ir*  tawiMtl  tl 

•^»*ir.,«  ■.;:  ci.'nsisi  It  aothtng 

:     ■'•:-;ci>:s   i-a   -icicole      It 

■:-'«*•    'JiAX  a  cisai:yrrwcT  tamp 

•»■    ricurs    ex;>-jMPtl    t..:    pxitaHe 

-"'--'li  :js   m  nt-i 

-i*"  >.,i.-r:*,  t  pat  oa 

v'Kers    rwren 

-■.:«  'Nj  Oov- 

a  Is^g  way  ■     —  ..ii-!  .1  >cd  siore 

::e       ;     tjit    urn 


I  want  CO  reUte  a  bit  at 
mm  the  Department  or  agri- 
iBto     its     present     martetuog 


District  sf  Cain^ia  Otapter  of  tim 

Aitociatioa    K 
GoWHMrt  PvMBBtl  for  OutstaaiiJaf 
■  the  Field  •{  Marketiag 
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or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAHSAS 

IN  THKBomor 

li^.  HOPB.    Mr 
I  had  tbe  ptefiore  gf 


I  eaa  aasate  yoa  that  thto 
rsftsAtBg  aota  ta  • 


ihn  EepartaMBt  at 

eoncerojed  with  mar- 

cjrjrresBiun&i    approptna- 

w;-rk  in  inm  authcTtaed 

oX  Patents  to  expena  tha 

the  ccIiec;ion   of  aajncui- 
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tiM  promulgfttloo  of  gndca 
for  trading  farm  pradaeu. 
As  time  went  on  more  and  mar*  at  ttom 
a^od  eztenjton  fuztcttons  of  tb*  De- 
it  lo«vtt«bly  involved  nutrketlng  de- 
muiHiiiiiili.  u  Ulustrated  by  tbe  farm  coop- 
•rftttve  movement.  ThU  concern  wu  aUo 
to  the  qaaltty  of  products,  wlUch  I 
u  well  Ulujitr»t4Ml  bj  an  ^iprnitum  de- 
•orlbMl  by  Dr.  P.  V.  Cartfim.  Um  pm*n»  baad 
of  tlM  Acrleuitural  HMwrcti  Admlntetrfttkm. 
who  la  here  wltto  ua  tonifbt. 

Aa  I  underatand  ttve  atory,  he  walked  out 
of  the  main  building  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
iBtftiatnr  a  few  yeara  a«o  and  obaenrcd  a 
«Mek  ak»«  the  Baltimore  Pike.  Going  to 
Um  aeeoe.  be  noticed  that  a  large  trailer  truck 
had  ovtrtumed  and  aome  of  lu  contenu 
splllad  out  on  the  road.    The  contenta  were 


tliought  he  noted  aomethlng  familiar 
about  those  peaches.  On  dose  Inspection  he 
found  that  they  were  baakeu  of  a  new  and 
Improved  variety  that  had  been  developed  by 
the  Bureau.  But  the  peaches  lying  on  the 
road  were  green,  aoUd.  and  unattractive. 
They  had  not  tieen  allowed  to  mature.  They 
had  none  of  the  merits  and  virtues  that  were 
promised  b;  the  new  variety.  The  long  and 
arduoua  work  of  the  plant  breeders  had  been 
worthless  If  these  peaches  were  to  reach  the 
market  In  this  condition. 

Dr  Cardon  was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
further  work  ha^l  to  be  done  If  the  coasum- 
ers  were  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Investments 
that  had  been  made  in  developing  the  de- 
sirable attributes  inherent  In  those  peaches. 

numera.  with  the  help  of  science,  have 
striven  to  raise  the  quality  and  unlformKy 
of  their  products  to  supply  the  huge  urtmn 
population  that  has  grown  in  this  country. 
Through  plant  and  animal  breeding,  through 
ferttUzatlon  and  cultural  practices,  through 
iMIiVOved  harvesting  methods,  and  with  con- 
■taut  vigilance  to  protect  the  produce  until 
it  was  delivered  to  market,  they  have  tried  to 
jvoTlde  what  they  believed  consumers  wanted. 

But  all  too  often  the  quality  was  lost  In 
long  and  devious  marketing  channels  or  re- 
dooed  costs  on  the  farm  were  absorbed  In  the 
ntarksting  aystem  ijetan  they  could  be  passed 
on  to  oonaumers.  Derelopmenis  of  this  n%- 
ture.  obwrved  many  times  in  many  places. 
finally  o«*rc«me  the  ulghly  controversial  ob- 
Jaetions  to  agrtcultviral  scientists  dealing 
with  agricultural  marketing  i>robIenis.  The 
Department,  however,  did  not  quickly  acquire 
fviaas  r-ir  this  type  of  work.  It  was  the  Re- 
s^^tu-c:-.  nr.d  Marketing  Act  of  1946  which  re- 
solved the  issue  by  authorizing  and  dlrect- 
Ins  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  mar- 
k!"-;ng  research,  service,  and  educational 
worK.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  acltnowl- 
edf*  the  courage  and  foresight  of  the  several 
with  us  this  evening  who  exer- 
indable  leadership  In  in^k'ng  this 
possible. 

The  first  appropriation  for  these  new.  spe- 
claliasd  marketing  activltlss  was  made  avail- 
able  in  September  1M7.  just  4  years  ago.  To- 
day ITS  are  able  to  see  some  of  the  resxUts  of 
this  program  of  activity. 

As  the  Department  approached  the  Job  of 
lauschlng  a  new  marketing  research  and 
ssrrtos  program  intended  to  provide  benefits 
f«r  markstint  eoopvable  with  the  notable 
•eMsTsmsnts  that  had  been  attained  for 
production.  It  was  Impressed  with  the 
itude.  the  scope,   tbe  variety,  ajid  the 

iplezlty  of  the  problems  Involved.  There 
no  clear-cut  definition  of  marketing. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  hav-e  a  completely  satis- 
factory on*  yet. 

One  reason  for  thld  Is  that  the  marketing 
Job  IB  agriculture  tends  to  t>e  somewhat  dtf- 
iSSMit  trom  that  of  industry  li  we  mter- 
I»«t  markstlag  to  maan  ail  the  actlviues  and 
services  performed  with  farm  production  be- 


yond the  farm  gate.  It 
Ing.  storage,  packaging,,  and 
frequently  cissslflsd  aa  prc<luctlon  functions 
by  Industrial  planto.  In  addition.  It  in- 
cludes the  assembling,  transporting,  distrib- 
uting, and  pricing  functions  that  are  uxU- 
versally  accepted  as  aspecu  of  marketing. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  I  feel  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  Indlc.vte  briefly  the  several  cate- 
gories of  work  that  are  being  conducted 
under  the  new  marketing  legislation  as  a 
means  of  showing  how  the  Department  has 
Interpreted  what  constitutes  marketing  work 
for  agricultural  products. 

On  the  theory  that  effective  marketing  In 
a  competitive  system  requires  full  knowledge 
on  the  (tart  of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  program  is  devoted  to 
increasing  the  information  available  to  par- 
ticipants In  the  market.  Among  the  activi- 
ties directed  toward  this  end  are  the  assem- 
bly and  dissemination  of  reliable  facts  on 
supplies,  stocks,  movements.  location*,  dis- 
appearance and  prices  of  products,  the  prep- 
aration of  current  market  news  on  recMpts, 
deliveries,  and  quotations  at  the  principal 
market  points,  and  the  conduct  of  consumer 
education  on  what  is  in  season,  how  to  Judge 
quality  and  how  to  us*  the  products. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  Is  oriented 
about  the  products  that  move  through  the 
marketing  system.  It  is  largely  directed  to- 
ward matntatnlng  or  improving  the  quality 
of  the  pradMrti  as  fbtj  move  from  the  farms 
to  constimers.  It  seeks  to  reduce  waste  and 
spoilage  of  products,  which  we  find  are  very 
costly  items  in  marketing  margins.  It  seeks 
also  to  minimize  quality  deterioration  as  a 
means  of  increasing  constmser  satlsfactton 
and  benefits  by  way  of  more  highly  nutri- 
tional diets. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  our  work  to  Im- 
prove quality  which  were  made  possible  by 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.  A  new 
type  of  crate  for  shipping  lettuce  and  car- 
rots keeps  these  products  in  better  condi- 
tion from  farm  to  market.  And  the  new 
crate  permits  18  refrigerator  cars  to  haul 
what  formerly  required  17.  Ariacma  and 
California  growers  are  now  using  tb*  new 
crate,  and  savings  in  crate  breakage  alone  la 
estimated  at  $300,000  a  year. 

The  uie  of  recently  developed  electrical 
equipment  for  loading  out  delivery  trucks 
from  wholesale  stores  and  warehouses  per- 
mits two  men  to  do  the  work  of  three. 

Department  resean:hers  have  worked  out  a 
low-cost  mechanical  method  for  dimiping 
field  crates  of  apples  which  reduces  bruis- 
ing as  much  as  (W  to  70  percent.  They  have 
also  found  that  food  distributors  cem  reduce 
the  handling  cost*  ot  frtilts  and  vegetables 
by  30  to  80  percent  through  more  efficient 
use  of  their  hand  trucks,  skids,  pallets,  and 
other  equipment. 

A  rather  surprising  recent  discovery  Is 
that  a  lot  more  Ice  than  necessary  Is  used  in 
slxipptng  lettuce.  Western  shippers  can  sare 
about  1440.000  a  year  by  using  10  pounds  less 
Ice  per  crate  and  still  get  the  product  to 
market  in  better  condition. 

Grades  and  standards  have  been  developed 
and  improved  to  more  accuratsly  Identify 
quality  and  thereby  expedite  the  trading  of 
farm  products.  Improved  standards  also  en- 
able the  market  to  reflect  quality  premiums 
back  to  the  producers.  We  cannot  expect 
farmers  to  strive  harder  for  higher  quality 
production  unless  they  are  compexuated  for 
their  efforts. 

Another  part  of  the  program  Is  directed 
toward  improving  the  market  place  itself. 
More  tban  60  different  cities  In  producing 
areas  have  reqtiested  tlie  Department's  aid 
in  studying  the  adequacy  of  their  market 
facUltlee  and  recommending  plans  for  im- 
provements of  such  faciliUes  which  will  re- 
duce  their  cost  of'^t>pefatlaa  sad  deliver 


in    better    ecHUtitlon   to   tbs 


led 

35  IdcallUes.  and 

Itles  have  been  built  or 


tn  soioa 
rkct  fscfl- 
IB  tb*  prtjoiss 
ttrueuon  in  15  of  tbsaa  ptaeesL  The 
of  many  of  the  wholesale  prcd- 
rkets  erf  the  country  has  been  tb* 
of  five  Federal  InvcaOgaUons  o^<er 
of  40  yeara.  The  Agrlculttiral  Miir- 
Act  aS  1M0  instructed  the  Depait- 
to  work  with  ttw  loealMas  tliat  need 
facilities  and  hetp  tbmm  to  detcr- 
th*  ipeclflc  nattir«  of  ^be  facilites 
in  each  place.  This  was  the  fL-st 
cOorc  to  do  anything  about  tiiia 
llem,  although  the  problcBa  baa  be:n 
iy  recognlaeC  ever  since  IPotM  War  I 
cooperation  with  food  retailers,  our 
lUsts  working  xxnOtx  tbe  marketing  i-e- 
have  developed  wm  iiytused 
i-aat  counter  which  Incrsassa  tbe  pro- 
ivlty  oC  the  checker  in  a  retail  self -serv- 
store  by  some  38  percent,  thus  effect- 
coosiderabte  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
terming  ita*  ctwck-out 
ing  iip  the  flow  of  people 
out  |:otmters.  reducing  the  congestion  in  the 
sto  i  .  and  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
parlnng  lot.  Within  less  than  6  mintitbs 
after  the  report  on  this  study  had  been  re- 
leased, these  counters  had  been  installed 
in  osore  than  1,000  retail  food  stores. 

In  a  sense  all  of  the  work  conducted  under 
the  Agricultural  liu^keting  Act  has  ss  tta 
ultUoate  goal  the  reduction  <^  mssfcstJBg 
cost  I  Uuxmgh  Increased  operational  effl- 
clen  ry.  Most  of  the  work  I  have  been  de- 
scrll  ing  might  be  dassifled  as  indirect  ap- 
proa  ches  to  this  goal.  Some  work  goes  more 
dire  ;tly  to  the  problem  by  studying  the  costs 
and  marglBs  themsslvfs.  This  Includes  the 
nil  lymsmBat  and  canpartson  of  them  from 
place  to  place,  from  thne  to  time,  or  trotn 
tirra,  to  firm.     The  analysis  of  these  misasare- 

ta*lps  binliiiisi to  Identify  tbe 

at  twidfclsnry  la  ttidr  operatica*  so 
thatj  they  can  he  corrected.  Such  analysis 
also  I  helps  the  research  wcvkcia  to  direct 
thett  elTarts  to  tiM  places  wbcr*  they  can 
do  ilie  most  ^ood  in  aasteting  trasinees 
opattora. 

M  oar  fSMch  has  ptortded  a  greater  tn- 
algli  teto  agrleiittiina  nuurketing.  I  have 
beei  struck  with  the  staNsitty  of 
coni  ronting  f  arsi  and  market  ent 

P<r  example;,  the  hundreds  of  tbousanA 
of  Ktailers  selling  farm  p-oducts.  like  tba 
nUlaons  of  farmers  producing  thiem.  are  es- 
sentially small  entcrpriscn  who  are  com- 
pletely occupied  with  tbdr  burtneaa  opcra- 
tloi4.  They  liav*  neitlaer  the  time  zkor  tb* 
opp^tunity  to  conduct  ttieir  own  research 
or  t4  keep  abreast  of  research  results  appsar- 
Ing  in  technical  publications.  But  when  re- 
■earrh  shows  how  they  can  operate  more 
eflk^ntly  and  the  results  sr*  brought  to 
thei4i  through  practical  ihiiiirsieli»***y«^v  tbcy 
are  auick  to  adopt  new  ways. 

Lvewlse.  tbe  numerous  urban  fresh  prod- 
uce dealers  cannot  Individually  plan  an4 
act  modem  facilities.  They  need  tti* 
experts  to  make  the  blueprints  and 
the  tremendous  undertakings  ncc- 
Thls  help  can  be  fumiabed  t>y  agen- 
]dedicated  to  put>Ilc  service  becatise  tli* 
Its  derived  from  aiding  these  ikaU  i  ii 
ibtisb  BMre  satisfsctory,  less  costly 
( ars  shared  by  tbe  prodtwers  and  Con- 
ors aa  wall  aa  ttie  tradeemen 
It;  has  not  bscn  my  Uitention  to 
or  idiply  that  «•  la  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire  regard  otsadves  as  tietng  ptoneers 
or  as  being  tinlque  in  oar  mt««st  and 
acUtltlae  in  marketing  rsosarcli.  With  the 
It  growth  of  our  markting  work,  how- 
we  have  felt  an  incnassd  senas  at 
mutlial  interest  between  us  aad  tbe  AbmtI* 
csn  I  Marketing  Association   and  the  srlds- 
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et  Um  United  Btmtm  frctn  Boston  to  Hono- 
taitt  Mid  Minn— pnita  to  Miami.  Tbe  IMS 
Ommw  of  Wnttaitm  date  have  been  tabulated 
for  M«M  >n  a  numbar  ol  tboa*  cltiaa.  This 
projact  was  undertakan  and  oomplatatf  under 
Mr.  Truppn*r'«  direction  when  he  was  chief 
of  tbe  bxislncw  dlvtalon  of  the  Bureau  of 
OMMys-  At  prcaent  Mr.  Truppner  U  with 
tbt  ffatlonal  Production  Authority.  For  h's 
eootrlbutton  we  are  happy  to  present  him. 
tbrouch  you.  Mr.  Kailln.  an  award  of  honor- 
able mention.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Kailln. 

Th«  iMt  of  the  four  itudlea  on  your  list, 
Tha  Wholetate  Produce  Markets  at  Boston. 
Mass..  was  done  largely  by  C  J.  Otten.  but 
en  various  phases  of  the  work  he  had  as- 
sistance from  A.  L.  Owen.  N.  O.  Paulhus. 
8.  D  Clark,  and  A  B  Lowstruter.  WIU  Mr. 
Otten  &nd  hi  collaborators  ■tand'' 

Slace  1917  there  have  been  five  Pederal 
tBveatlsatlons  Into  ttoe  Inefllclenclcs  of  whole- 
sale produce  markets,  two  by  the  Federal 
Trad*  Commission  and  three  by  tbe  United 
States  Congress.  As  a  result,  the  United 
SUtss  Department  of  Agriculture  was  di- 
rected In  1946  to  make  studies  of  wholesale 
produce  markets  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  request  of  the  wholesale  trade  organl- 
catkms  and  city  and  Suite  otDcials.  a  study 
was  made  of  the  wholesale  produce  market 
of  Boston. 

Mr.  Otten's  study  revealed  the  existence  of 
wasteful  handling  methods  in  the  Boston 
market  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  no  con- 
certed action  has  been  taken  over  the  years 
to  keep  tbe  market  facilities  abreast  with  the 
city's  growth  and  changing  distribution  pat- 
terns. Let  me  spend  a  minute  here  describ- 
ing the  market.  The  principal  district  is  the 
old  Paneull  Hall  area  which  has  been  in 
extstance  since  the  days  of  Paul  Revere. 
Stores  in  this  area  do  not  have  rail  connec- 
tions, streets  were  congested,  buildings  were 
too  small  and  not  properly  designed  for  the 
handling  of  {)erlshable  foods.  As  Boston 
grew  It  became  Impossible  to  transact  all 
wholesale  produce  business  In  the  FaneuU 
Ball  area.  However,  instead  of  providing 
complete  facilities  In  another  location,  an 
atistnpt  was  made  to  remedy  the  situation  by 
having  the  railroads  build  facilities  for  han- 
dling produce  In  several  parts  of  the  city. 
Separate  facilities  were  established  ^n  Cam- 
brlc^e  to  handle  produce  brought  in  by 
fanlMrs.  This  approach  to  tbe  problem  of 
ooogeatlon  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  total 
wholesale  market  in  such  a  manner  that  re- 
tall  grocers  and  other  buyers  could  not  ob- 
tain a  complete  line  of  produce  at  any  one 
of  the  locations.  Cross- hauling  was  tre- 
mendous, cartage  costs  were  high,  and  much 
produce  deterlcvated  In  the  marketing 
prooess: 

Mr.  Otten's  study  of  this  market  revealed 
the  magnitude  of  these  defects.  He  and 
tUs  staff  proposed  as  a  solution  the  consoli- 
datlcm  of  the  wholasale  business  Into  one  new 
perishable-produce  market  area.  The  facili- 
Usa  proposed  included  460  wholesale  store 
Wlt^i.  covered  staDn  for  100  farmers  and 
Ufuttara.  direct  rail  connections  to  aU  whole- 
aal*  stores  with  adldtlonal  tracks  with  un- 
loading facilities  for  nearly  1 .000  cars  at  one 
time,  parking  space  to  handle  3.250  trucks  at 
one  time,  wide  streets,  and  ample  rdom  for 
e:q>anslon.  A  specific  site  consisting  of  170 
•cr«a  was  raoomoMindcd  at  the  interasctton 
ct  two  nxpar  highways  which  would  giv» 
ready  access  to  all  parU  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  And  here's  the  astounding  finding: 
The  total  cost  ot  thsee  facilities  could  be 
pal4  tfom  tbe  annual  savings  of  the  new  fa- 
eMlUit  eoa^ared  with  the  old  In  less  than 
4  y«ars. 

8^ce  this  report  was  made  the  necessary 
Mgl^ttoa  has  been  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Maaaaehuaetta  creating  a  public  benefit  oor- 
p(vatlon  wltb  authority  to  buy  the  land. 


construct  the  faclltttea.  and  lease  them  to 
the  members  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Otten,  it  U  with  great  pleasure  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Washington  Chapter 
of  the  American  MarkeUng  Association  award 
you    first   prize   for   this   outetendinc   work. 

Mr.  Kaiiffman.  this  completee  the  work  c€ 
your  committee. 


Know  Your  Waterway! — CompetitioB 
and  InterdepeodcBcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LomsiAJi* 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoas  consent.  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko 
to  include  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  published  recently  by  the  Ma- 
rine News  of  New  York.  N.  Y.,  as  follows: 
Kmow   Yock   Watiswats — CoMPrrmoN    amd 

INTXXOEPCNDENCT 

When  tbe  Federal  Barge  Line  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Mississippi  River  system  in 
1934.  former  President  Markham,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  stated  that,  "The  Illi- 
nois Central,  of  course,  recognises  that  the 
barge  line  offers  competition  paralleling  it 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  but  ovir  Interests 
are  clearly  identified  with  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  tbe  Mississippi  Valley  •  •  • 
If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  It  in  some  way  will  prob- 
ably operate  as  a  good  thing  for  the  Illinois 
Central  system.  If  It  supplies  additional 
transportation  rbat  is  needed  and  may  be 
needed  in  the  future  that  we  cannot  sup- 
ply, or  if  it  supplies  a  cheaper  transporta- 
tion than  we  can  supply  and  makes  for  pros- 
perity of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the 
country  where  our  own  interests  are  bound 
up.  It  in  some  way  may  work  back  to  our 
own  selfish  Interests.  Perhaps  It  will  In- 
crease the  population.  Increase  the  amount 
of  business  everybody  does  down  In  that 
terrlUM-y.  If  it  does  operate  in  that  way  we 
are  going  to  reap  some  benefit,  too." 

Localities  served  by  two  or  more  methods 
of  transportation  pay  rates  determined  by 
competition  to  the  great  benefit  of  constim- 
ers.  While  purchasers  may  pay  the  same 
price  for  commodities  or  tonnage  however 
delivered,  they  would  pay  a  higher  price  if 
their  communities  were  served  by  only  one 
system  of  transportation.  Railways  are 
among  the  largest  users  and  beneficiaries  of 
harbors  and  channels,  and  there  Is  much 
vital  interde(>endence  between  water  and 
rail  transportation. 


Arizona  Exposes  Her  Ows  Sdicme 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrcama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18. 1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 


Los  Angeles  Mirror  of  Septenalur  21, 

AuzoM*  Kxpoan  Bn  Own  Schkicx 

>na  has  just  pulled  the  nag  frooa  undsr 
h<^  own  phony  argtmients  for  tlte  central 
Anaosaa  project. 

This  8tat«-wide  tumble  U  a  classic  ease  of 
dalible  talk  backfiring.     For  yean  Arlscaw 
en  have  aotiflit  support  for  tUdr 
^posterously  imprarCticml  trrtgatkiii 
•ping  into  the 
their  alle«Bdy  daapcnrt* 

itly  a  national  picture  magadiie.  Im- 
prissed  by  their  tears,  sent  a  team  of  pho- 
tographers to  Arlaona.  They  ran  five  pacaa 
of; pictures  echoing  the  Artsona  claims  of  a 
psi-ched  and  wasted  land, 
rhen  what  d'you  tUnk  happened? 
^rttona't  XOnrnt  banken  and 

ro  e  up  en  ni  sasr  and  denounced  the  plctaras 
as  faked  and  the  story  of  drought  aa  a  cobb- 
pl  >te  I  ■■ggisltim  AU  of  which  makes  Arl- 
zana's  Coogrssamen.  who  said  the  same 
tb  tng.  look  like  a  pack  of  llan. 

Bead  what  Arizona's  big  boys  had  to  say: 

'Arizona  has  a  troublesome  water  slttia- 

ti^n."  the  Arizona  Republic  reported.   "Imt 

net  nearly  as  bad  as  painted  by  Life  maga- 

Eme. 

Hrhat  was  the  view  taken  Tuesday  by 
P)  loenix  business  and  civic  leaders,  every  one 
ot  whom  attacked  Life  for  what  they  termed 
gloss  overemptaada  of  the  State's  drought 
cdndltlons." 

;The  newspaper  quoted  Walter  B. 
hiuk.  president,  as  stating  that  the 
oanditlon  of  the  range  Is  better  than  in 
v^Jtis  years,  with  cattle  being  shipped  !n 
fi|Dm  outside  the  State  to  eat  surplus  feed. 
( This  doesn't  square  with  the  statement  o< 
Congressman  Pattkm.  recently  quoted  as 
saying.  "Arizona  desperately  requires  ho- 
sMare  of  the  river  wsters  now.  to  preset  w 
hir  way  of  life.") 

■Ttxt  real  icing  on  the  cake,  howevn-.  came 
Id  the  Republics  Our  Amaalsg  Arlaona  ool- 
\^nn.  which  said  that  the  greed  of  Artaooa's 
own  ranchers  was  the  root  cause  ot  Arl- 
ztna's  water  troubles. 

."Before  a  law  curbing  (esceaslve  drUUag) 
c^uld  become  operative,  human 
sorted  Itself  and  well -drilling  went  on 
t^e  clock."  tbe  columnist  wrote.  ' 
stoked  at  the  dlmtBMslag  uiMlsigiuM 
ply  to  irrigate  old  and  new  agrietftural 
Unds.  It  has  been — and  still  is — a  mad 
ible  for  the  quick  buck  which  can 

for        subsidized        agricultural 
lucts." 
There  you  have  the  real  story.    The  truth 
mil  come  out — even  out  of  Axizona. 

Ndw.  even  Arizona  admits  that  It  is  Ari- 
zi>na  water  hogs,  wastefully  driving  new 
V  ells  beyond  the  Umit  of  prudence,  who 
t  tve  depleted  the  normal  water  table.  By 
t  telr  own  sdihtartnn.  the  State's  No.  1  re- 
■iurce  has  bacn  aquandand  In  a  mad  effort 
the  most  of  Government  crop  sub* 


But  even  on  top  cd  that,  a  leading  8tat« 
tinker  says  thin^  arent  so  bad.  with  thi 
;  in  better  sha{.e  than  In  previous  years 
In  the  face  of  theae  facts.  Arlzoca  h 
1  ad  the  colossal  gall  to  ask  the  United  Statei 
t  izpayers  to  spend  ai  .000.000 .000  to 
t  ater  to  340.000  acres  at  a  cost  of 
agi  acre,  so  the  water  boga  can  continue 
liLilk  the  United  States  TreMury. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  bald-fai 
«j  opllclty  of  this  attempted  Treasury  rai< 
I  as  caused  a  reaction  in  Congreaa  whic 
4oTed  OonpwHBan  Aba  Murdock  haattly 
plUH  to  aaak  approfral  at  tba 
ktton  project. 

a^doaa  has  the  troth  so  completriy  ex< 
a  nonsensical  scheme  as  the  unguard 
tlon    of    leading    ArUonlana    to    Umi 
'tlrotigbt"  picture  story. 
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AdSOd 


TWGraal 


OP 


,  TTnv\3  J.  LAME 


Ifr.  LANE.  Mr. 
to  eztetid  my  reamks,  I  wtiti  to 
tbe  taOamixm  artUe  vliieh  has  been  di- 
rected to  ny  attcnttoa  ss  a  UIIihU.  to 
tte  tWKte  and  wiadom  of  Ifaaaaelm- 
setts  tOtUs  wtM>  decided  to  create  the 
great  QoabMn  naeiwiU  lanest  in  the 
—Id — which  ts  pafettriied  in  the  ciuieut 
tsaae  of  th«  t  tn>«Hi  ■aawi m  j  Times. 

Tbe  foUowrinc  article  entitled  "The 
BiggtsX  Drink  of  Water."  by  Mr. 
Hodesfa.  cteKrites  the  effects  of  this  < 
syn  and  its  impact  od  four  historic  com- 
■MBities  vhiidi  bad  to  be  erased  to  r~  ~  *" 
waj  for  progresa — and  drinkizjc 
for  tbe  city  of  Boston: 


4^- 


I  leave  the  Xavy  wtth  i^octaaoe  and 
I  have  hesn  a  part  of  the  Navy  for  al- 
io jaan  aad,  <■!■§  Owk  Uaaa.  I  tevw 
to  kaow  It  liUfam  aad  wall.  Ibava 


X  WM  a  part  <K  tlba  navy 
mcbcd  tbe  amttb  of  m  fenatlteMe  i 
In  World  War  U  aal  to 
apart  oT  tbe  Bmiwj  ikKtoS  tbe 


Oose  to  the  center  ot  tbe 
la  a  later 


vmHey  ot  the  United  Stataa  tt 

ably  aot  be  known  se  aaytbtac  m 

than  aaotber  lake — altbaogb.  of 

bsantttul  ana  tai  any 

does  not  Hood  so  large  an  area  In  so  thickly 

settled  a  part  at  tbe  country  wllbant 

a  great  deal  aaore. 

In  ordar  to  dear  tbe  way  for 
tbe  reservoir,  tbe  State 
pan  a  death  aeiitence  oai  torn  eld 
Dana.   Praacott.   &iAdd.  and 
wMeb  bad  ou-upted  tbe  valley  for  a  hrn^ 

tbe 

dte  MOOna 

#«d  f«r  a^ttaig  to  the  war  a«Ba 

PbiUp.  laat  of  tba  great  Indiaa  li 

the  East. 

Roots  tba*  saw  SHBk  so  dse^  and 
toto  tba  waai  are  aat  caaOy  ton 


and  hse  gi  eater 
The  soorce  of 
tlqvitv.    In  the  four  tarn 
r.  as  to  an 


to  tba 
bat  tJtoy 

In  tbe 
wttb   las  milBB  ot 
roUs  over  the  valley.    XboMsands  at 
step  annnally  at  Wtoaor  Dbb  and  Tlatt  tba 
BOL  or  drive  toto  tbe 
krety  rstonw  bOk  to  aee  tbe 


Tbe 
end  are  to 
a  ceJehrattaa  on 
when  Bestoa  got  Its 
There  was  a  salote  of  a  htiadted  guna 
and  aU  tbe  hdls  in  tbe  city  were  raag.  Tbe 
governors  at  tbe  Mew  Bagiaad  States  were 
tbet*.  alOBg  wltb  tbe  presideBt  ot  BarrardL 
and  aa  baprcaid-e  anay  at  tbe  MatiaB's 
great.  Aaang  tbe  biwilirt  uilitosata.  bla- 
tory  rciatea.  were  aaaaaban  eg  tewiperance 
apd  liotal  abattoeaoe  aodetlaa. 

Tbe  (bma  ware  clcasd  only  a  few  years  ago 
and  tbe  Tsney  has  swaDowcd   Its  allotted 
at  water.     This  monameat  to  great 
and  great  sorrow  boidi  41Sjtag.» 
at   water   for   Boatoa.    Ito 
!  cTcr  paid  to  a  cfty*s  clean 
Drtog 


took  and  ki 

OB  tbe  way  tt  reptotof  tbat  atraoftb  wtoeb 
la  ao  aMeatlal  to  oar  aattoaal  aaeonty. 

eg  yoa  Iombw.  tiM  la  liai j  f « 
tion  aad  iMpiia  Ability  ot  tbe 
or  toe  Itovy  to  to  tba 


3 


oC  d^ty  wtth  tbe  MartttoM 
atoo  gave  mm 
good  dral  about 


to  team  a 
aCalra  to 


aay  Kary 

eems 

equipped  to  cope  wtto  tta 


aftotr  baa  provided  an 
of  tbg  aaad  for  and  tbe  «f- 
MSTS  to  acrvtog^  the 
requlrccaenta  of  tbe 
laevnaMc  tbat.  to 


Aidrtt*  ef  Hoa.  Jo^  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWAKD  J.  HAKT 


or  TBB  BDCSBOP 


STATIVKS 


26,  1951 


rural 


dorsL  of 

oat  aU  tbaaa  they 

tbair  totegrlty. 

Tbe  bomea.  many  of  tbem.  were 
oatotury  or  two  ago.  wbea  toivs  of 
•Mp  was  tbe  |a1aLHi1  iHieatla 
of  tbe   fumlton 
and    tba 


AU  of  tbaaa  ulaMitoia  a 
tbe  past  which  would  new  have  1 
SBomie  UutMigh  ir^T"^  tmf  0 
Ube  tbe  flDodtag  of  tbe  lawL 

Tbaiiioea.  triaaa  pfogriaa.  or  tba  (vtura.  ar 
the  dHMbda  of  uoounarca.  aa  raprantod  bf 

XCVU — App. STJ 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ere- 
nin?  at  tbe  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Wash' 
Ington.  a  testimonial  dinner  was  ten- 
dered to  Hon.  John  T.  Kortikrr.  retiring 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Many  of 
Mr.  Koehkr^  laneiates  in  Govern- 
meet.  representatiTes  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, leaders  in  maritime  unions,  and 
Ml  iiilw  1 1  of  the  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tlres  vcre  In  attriKlanre.  Many  sincere 
tributes  were  paid  to  the  high  charac- 
ter, soperior  ability,  and  laatinc  aceom- 
pltaluBents  of  the  dtatbacolibed  caeat  of 


It  is  a  genuine  ideasare  to  include  un- 
of  my  rcnarks  the  ad- 


toe  tto 

tba  raeatvtot  aiad  or  a 
cf  crtllrbai  Moat  of  thla 
result  of  perfectly  undMsataadable  appiabeB- 
sions  on  tbe  part  of  prtrate  todnatry  < 
tag  tbe  poeaOtle  adverse  effect  of  a 
•KSMdaattaa  run  by  a  aaUltary 
At  iMst  to  tbe  earty  days  of  tbe  < 
wa  wer«  accuaed  of  eaiflra  btoldii«  and  oC 
■taking  unwarranted  enrmartimapta  oai 
private  industry.  On  several  oaeaatoaa.  X 
urged  Industry  not  to  accept  to  ass  vlawe  aad, 
at  tbls  time.  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  state  tbat. 
iliaiifla  an  tbe  ^ataantis  and  urgancy  of 
aetioB  ^tleh  have  been  req;ttlrad  to  carry- 
tog  out  tbe  Korean  tasks.  MSTS  baa  not.  to 
tbe  troe  eaeas  of  tbe  word,  been  to  maapr 
tttSoc.  wtth  prtvmta  shipgiing  Oa  tba  eoo- 
trary,  I  think  wc  bar*  ' 
cessful.  to  carrying  out  opor  defa 
eHrtmtrr.  to  asaking  tbe  fullest  otntaattoa  of 
tba  tools  and  fscillties  of  private  Indoabty 
and  te  eetabUebtag  doss  •ottabaratka  wttb 
other 

ct  «i  ban  thla  crcntoc  bato 

mtnttt  tobraat  to  ahlpa  aad 

shlpptng.  Z  think  It  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  tbne  for  me  to  restate  tor  you  fbe  faasle 
prlnctplaa  whlcb  have  guided  the  Navy,  aad 
thtts  lexs.  to  ito  rdattona  wttb  tbe  marftteia 
indttotry. 
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_  ^  J  of  all.  tt  «pp««r*  dMrly  to  be  ouUld« 
tb»  vn¥lam  of  the  mlltury  to  think  of  mer- 
chMit  i<ltpplat  Ai^d  it*  allied  IndmtrlM  In 
any  tight  oOmv  tbaa  that  at  adequacy  and 
svkllablltty  to  meet  national  emergency 
snipping  r«quirefne«U.     If  tb«  reqtslmnenta 

Of  ntUamm,  of  typa,  and  of  numben  of  nxv  -> 
eiuutt  vMMis  an  to  ba  mtt  ta  ttM  of  erlcto, 
tlMN  Bbiat  bt  la  olikence  a  solMlMitlal 
prtvataly  owaed  tertfhant  marine  wtilcb.  be- 
eattat  of  lu  ooaoLmercial  peacetime  utlllza- 
Uoou  constttutaa  a  ready  w«apon  for  tm- 
■Mdlate  use  m  an  auxiliary  for  military  pur- 
poMt.  It  la.  thcrafort.  an  iMantlal  obttt^- 
ttea  at  tba  military  to  caeoarage.  prooaote 
and  aid  a  itroiit.  adequate,  prtratdy  ovnad 
merchant  nwrtne. 

August  1M9.  th«  Navy.  tluot^Ii 
I.  hae  attempted  to  discharge  ita  re* 
apooalbUttiee  for  the  eca  tranaportatlon  re- 
qtilrementa  of  the  military  departimaiu  ainl 
hae  attempted  to  live  up  to  ita  obUgatton  to 
prooKitc  a  healthy  American  marchant  ma- 
rta*.  It  WM  natural  that  kom  confllcta  vr« 
bWMM  to  arlae  but  we  believe  Uiat  we  haw 
iBtpt  tham  to  a  minimum.  UoreoTer,  as  I 
aaid  on  sn  earlier  occaelon.  where  dlsagree- 
OMcte  and  oonfllcta  do  arise,  tt  would  appear 
far  more  desirable  that  tly;y  be  reaolTed  by 
cooparaUoo  and  eoBatantkm  than  by  th« 
Impoaltkm  of  legWatloa  wlileh  mlg^t  well 
rob  the  preeent  arrangement  of  that  flexibil- 
ity and  freedom  ot  action  which  Is  so  essen- 
tial for  national  dafanae  :;mrpoae«. 

TtM  Bungnam  ayaetiatloa  in  December 
1 050  ts  an  exeaUcnt  Illustration  of  the  flezl- 
bUtty  of  the  present  arrangement  and  the 
Banner  In  which  M8T8  utlllasa  the  toola  of 
private  Industry.  In  that  opermUon.  as  you 
all  know.  103,000  flghtlag  mao.  lOOJWO 
■  clrlltacs.  17.500  vehlclea.  and  350.000  BMaa- 
uramant  tons  of  material  were  safely  rcde- 
P*oy<d  daspite  enemy  fighting,  bad  terrain. 
wona  weather  and  Inadequate  ahoreslde  fa- 
cUItlaa.  This  succeaaful  redeployment  by  aaa 
of  an  army  could  not  bava  baaa  accanpUabed 
without  the  fulleat  eoopvatkui  or  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  ships  and  crews  of  tha 
Amerleau  merchant  marine  which  were  a 
Tlt«l  oompoMnt  of  that  redeployment.  To 
my  naiad,  there  ts  no  better  example,  no  mere 
pntctlcal  Illustration  of  what  we  havt  all 
n»ant  by  cooperation  and  collaboration  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  the  marchant  marine. 

Another  basic  principle  which  ha*  governed 
the  Wsvy  In  this  particular  field  haa  been  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  military  and  civilian 
agencies  of  Oovemment  responsible  for  ocean 
transportation.     To  thU  end,  we  have  spent 
many  montbs  negotiating  with  repreaenta- 
tlves  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  of 
the  Marftba*  AdBlaMratlon  of  that  Depart- 
Biant.     It  glvea  me  no  little  satlafactlon  to 
know  that  an  agreement  now  exists  between 
the  Departmraota  of  Commerce  and  Defense 
which  makaa  provision  for  an  orderly,  effl- 
clent,  and  effective  use  of  ocean  transpcaoa- 
tton  In  tlmaa  ol  peace,  in  times  of  limited 
•■■■WMicy.  aad  under  full  emergency  condl- 
Xn  my  opinion,  this  agraamant  is  of 
at  Importance  and  Is  very  nana— i j.     It 
_  raasLts   a   new   approach   to   a   problem 
wWehhas  been  with  OortmnMnt  and  ind^a- 
try  dtirtBff  two  mrld  wara.   it  recognu»8  the 
new  placad  assigned  to  the  Navy  m  the  all 
Important  field  of  traaaportlng  men.  equip- 
ment and  suppUes  to  foreign  shores  whenever 
tb«  Interests  of  the  United  State*  so  require. 
This  parucular  aereonant.  r«»ntly  signed 
bythe  Secretaries  of  Oommarca  and  Defense. 
raeofalBes  the  dual  responsibilities  of  MSTS 
aad  the  Nauonsl  Shipping  Authority  of  the 
Dapa'tment  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the 
~~^Bnt  U5e  and  operation  of  OMrchant  vea- 
It  provides  for  the  fuQaat  practleahla 
of  privately  owned  shipping.     It  estab- 
~~  a  formula  t-:it  tha  allocation  of  mer- 


to  MSTS  by  NBA  as  the  rlae  and 
fall  of  military  requirement*  dlctataa.  Fi- 
nally, but  not  fie  least  Important  of  tb* 
eonatdsratlona  which  Insptrsd  It.  the 
ment  prpvldaa  for  the  malnawMimw  at 
nucleus  MSTS  Aaet  to  nkcet 
clMat  an  ttwHaad  aadar  aO 

Tboae  of  iia  la  the  Daportmcata  of 
BMMa  aad  PoUaaae  who  ware  responsible  for 
tba  nagortatiosM  and  ultimate  fcvm  of  thla 
agraameat  betlava  that  tt  effecu  a  balandag 
and  praservstton  og  InterasU  betwssn  MSTS 
and  private  industry  on  iM»  ooa  baad.  aad. 
on  tba  other,  betwan  MSTS  and  the  Gov- 
cmaMnt  agency  -entrusted  with  merchant 
ahlppiag  viapnaatNUtHi  at  the  dvUlan  level. 
It  goes  wltbout  M^tng  tliat  the  agreement 
nqulrcs  the  eloaeat  kind  of  cooperatk>o  and 
cotM^lnatloe  betwaea  ladustry.  MSTS.  and 
the  Nattoeal  8blppla(  Aothorlty  If  it  U  to 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  desigiMd. 
namely,  to  further  our  national  dsfanaa 
effort. 

I  would  feel  delinquent  If  I  failed  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  foresight  and  the 
understanding  approach  which  characterised 
the  efforta  of  tboae  who  soijght  to  brtng 
about  a  working  agraeaMOt  of  this  li^v<L 
I  would  Ilk*  to  tbai^  Oeeretary  Sawyer. 
Under  Secretary  Bentzel.  Vice  Admiral 
Cochrane,  and  Mr.  HoUer  of  the  Department 
of  Commeroe.  for  their  continuing  interest 
and  effective  aid.  Mr.  Rentzel  and  Admiral 
Cochrane  In  particular  spent  tedious  hour* 
aldtng  la  the  faraMlatkm  of  the  agreeoient 
between  tbeir  departaient  and  ours.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  word  of  ai^rectetfcm 
for  the  asaHtante  given  to  this  ttndertaklng 
by  Mr.  Grover  Plowman,  Special  Aaaistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defence. 

I  believe  that  it  ta  also  apprpprUte  for  me 
to  mention,  howner  briefly,  the  Ooaiaatttee 
on  Transportatkm  aad  ntoiage  ot  tbe  rtHro 
of  Defense  MObUlaatlon  wMaH  hm  Ifr.  Beat- 
■el  as  Its  clkalnnan.  ThM  ooauatUee  con- 
ceme  Itself,  at  the  policy  level,  with  aU 
fields  of  transportation  affecting  the  naUonal 
defsnaa  and  thus  covers  land  aad  air  as 
wea  as  8e»  transportation.  While  It  has 
carried  on  its  woclc  without  fanfare,  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  this  eoaimittee  will 
prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  poeslbte  value, 
particularly  If  we  should  find  ourselves  en- 
gaged In  sll-out  war. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects  to  those   who  have  assisted   me   in 
carrying  out  that  part  of  my  responsibllltlee 
Involving  ocean  tranaportatlon  problems  or. 
If   you   will,   the   business  end  of  the   work 
load  of  MSTS.     At  the  ooansnand  level,  of 
course,  the  iste  Admiral  Wh^at^n   gave  to 
MSTS  vitality,  strength,  and  direction.    At 
the  operational  level.  Vice  Admiral  Bill  Cal- 
laghan  and  his  able  assistants  carried  out 
the  polices  of  the  organisation  In  a  manner 
which  has  commanded  the  reapeet  and  ad- 
miration of  all  of  thoee  who  have  realized 
the  extent  cf  the  load  which  he  and  his 
people  were  required  to  carry  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  action,  a  task  which  is  still 
with    us.      With    respect    to    ray    own    staff. 
Prank  Haley  and  Capitaln  Lee.  my  naval  aide) 
have  given  me  sound  advice   and  counsel. 
1L-.  Haley,  because  of  his  Intimate  knowledge 
of  ships  and  ahlpplng.  kept  me  on  tbe  right 
track  on  Innumerable  occasion^? 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  assistance 
I  have  unfailingly  received  from  all  of  thoee 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated.  No  Job 
in  Oovemment,  whe^er  it  be  carried  out 
In  times  at  complete  stability  or  in  ptrkxii 
of  great  tenaion.  can  ever  be  well  doae 
without  the  eoQperatlOB  and  support  of  thoae 
who  make  ap  ttm  teem.  I  shall  always 
be  grateful  for  the  cooperation  and  support 
I  have  received  and  my  sincere  tK*«fc^«  ^ 
to  the  many  people  who  have  contributed 
so  much. 


ATift^la 
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■  Ut.  hats  of  Arkansas.  Ur.  Speaker. 
oil  August  4  tbe  Toronto  Qlobe  and  Mail. 
oae  of  Canada's  i^»Aing  newspapen.  ear- 
ri^  an  interesting  letter  from  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  John  Park 
cravens.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
links I  include  Mr.  Cravens'  letter,  aa 
fdUows:  ^ 

A  MwwuCT  TO  Cawsaa 

t  was  horn  and  reared  In  the  Oeark 

ta  as  located  In  the  central  sootbern  UiriMI 

S(  ites.    The  rivers  and  moontatna 

PI  mch  and  Indian  namaa  before  . 

SI  itcs  Oovemment  imii  liaeiii  tbfa 

ra  age  from  Prance  in  the  Lootetana 

ta  18Qi. 

I<ear  the  little  town  in  wfaleh  I  live  le 
Ml  lunt  Magaaine  (Magasln  in  Prench),  named 
bj  the  Prench  about  two  centtuies  ago.  It 
la  knovm  aa  tbe  hlgtoast  peak  t^t^eT^u  the 
Bi  eky  and  AOa^aay  BKMMatai  rangae.  Otta 
m  le  from  my  boeie  Is  tbe  Bteer  Petit  Jean, 
ni  Bed  by  the  TTeneb  for  Little  John,  aa 
es  >lorlng  Prench  soldier  killed  on  the  river 
wl  lie  flghtaig  the  Indians. 

rear*  latar  the  Indians  left  and  then 
tt  t  vMit  aettkr*.  practically  an  of 
ai  na    daeeeet.    My    forefathers    wers~  at. 
8(9*eb.  Xrlab.  Katfteh.  Wdbh.  aad 
da  Kent.     And   In  tbe   days  of   my 
pa  renta  it  was  truly  s  land  of 
Wl  ys.  and  in  some  re^wcts  Is  yet.    la 
cl4n  were  the  Cravcos.  tbe  Areeck*.  iht 
tb4  Brooks,  tbe 


Ovpenters.  the 

and  othem. 


Rippers, 


the  Bemdons.tb* 


FiOM  CAaan* 

in  my  youth   I  was  truly  a 
roaming  Um  infufT^tatnn  auntlng 
Ing  In  the  streama  and  hantii%  Btdlaa  aiTow< 
hefds,  pottery  and  their  vartoaa  xaUos 
I  iras  not  st  work  at  hoaae  oa  aif 

^  was  an  admirer  of  many  typea  of 
bli|is.  and  from  the  north  every  year 
nugiy  beautiful  specimens  of  migratory 
biztis  to  build  their  nesto  and  raiee  tbtlr 
yof  ng.  and  some  would  stay  only  a  few 
continue  their  flight  on  to  the 
aom  day  in  my  yotith  I  aakad  my  fal 
thee*  hlrda  ease  tram  when  tbey 
come  winging  in  out  of  the  north,  aad 
hejrepUed.  "Canada." 

'K^anada."    In  my  youthful  heart,  wiiiyi 

an4  soul  for  a  land  there  ww  no  name  morw 

be^utUuL    In    my    mind   I   aaaoeiated   tbe 

beauty  at  tb*  talnlB. 

do4i  of  fl%kl  aad  a 

fcari  them  with  Ouada.    And  when  I  ad- 

vaaoed  far  enoogb  in  my  sctxwl  gradea  I 

beya  to  aaady  about  Canada  and  the  Brlttaik 

Ba^iSre.     And  many  times  from  the  Oaarfc 

motmtaln   tope  I  would  gaae  far  tnto  tbe 

noi^b  aad  think  of  Canada  that  great  land 
„a ^y 

Oaark    mountain*    when    the 
la  etoar  the  rising  and  setting  sun- 
are  beautiful,  and  in  mv  youth  I  loved 
vatch  them.    But  mara'taMWtttal  of  a 
n^t  was  when  I  woaM  a*  alaae  to  a 


to 

cl< 

giaat  eUfl  a 

thete  look,  to 

Stat. 
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adopted 

cion  of 


gave  tb* 
ttats. 
I  have  nsisr  bean  to  yoar  «SMBUy.  bat  tt 

apart  e(  mf 
Tto 
lietwcen 

THe  bMs  T 
love  tcdav  knew  oo  iMWiiiilaij  line  t>etween 
the   United  States.     And  OBsy 
fotwcr  be  this  way  tn  re- 
ef 


Mr.  Speak».  as  ertdenoe  tliat  Mr. 
Craweiu'  trOaxte  to  Canada  and  tbe  peo- 
ple of  tbe  Pi  111  lb  a  I  was  well  rcceiVcd. 


ad:  aad 


broagbt  to  tctal  and  ac- 


fKwcntif  opoo  Mr.  Ciavuu* 
t    Tbe  editonal  is  as  foDows: 


At  the  age  of  !•  I  votanteercd 
Statea  aoliilcr  tn  Wctid  War  L 
I  base  a  l»-year-okl  sac  wbo  is  a  United 
l»Barea.    Oh. 
I 

«f 
cf  ttae  Und  of  a*  Bartb  Star.    I 
fi 


Ibiiwuh  the  yean  every  bird  I  ace  f i 
eaaatry  that  bee  tbe  eoior  cf  red  aboal 
of  titoUaed  yoaraoae  shed 

itfi 
Ob.  aMA  of  Caaada.    Taa  ga 
trtth  hearts 
stately  fcrests. 
yo«tr  drtvec  snows  and  your  rainbow 
your  Buads  and  piapoas  as  clear  as 
you  were  as  free  i 
fvals  o(  tbe  air.  aad  to  protect  tbla 
yaa  died  so  wfUtocty.  so 
bcavdy.    May  tbe  eyes  of 
ever  sse  your  stately  t 
at  rainbow 
ktataa.your 
tat 


thts  page  today  we  pubiisb 
wbl^  k  poetie  tn  iu  tnspiratwm. 
tan* 
tag  to  tto 

-a  have  aeser  toea  to  foor  cuunuy."  wrttcs 


a* 
your 


SCQCS 

And  laay  God  grant  that  oiUy  the 
cf  our  tarda  aad  oar  planea  win  ever  lly  < 

otber  tbaa  our  United  Stota*  pieae*  to  the 
air  over  say  nattv*  lanaatatoa  bet*.  I ' 
deaity  love  to  aes 
wtoglng  tn  from  the  north.  It  would  thrfn 
aie  aa  much  as  a  flock  ot  t>irds  wlaging  to 
from  Canada  to  the  daya  of  lay  yaoth.  Tbe 
peof^  of  Canada  aad  tbe  Dkdfead  Btotea 
afaoBld  get  better  acqaalated  and  leara  More 
aboot  their  nclghbar. 

forth  to  EDa  plana 
fer  bhds  of  the  air  doctac  certato 
to  vtag  their  way  seat 

carried  on  a  pride,  a  tradKhai.  a 
loyalty,  a  Jastiee.  a  culture,  aad  a 
that  has  ttved  for  han^edi  of 
such  lives  to  the  blasts,  soola.  sad  Btade  of 
all  daMSB  of  yoor  dttosae.  aad  fheb'  revcr- 
OBM  for  thsee  thlz^  to  fodly.  and  to  it 
there  Is  a  stieagth  that  can  never  to  over- 
ooow  by  any  enemy. 

Tbe  location  of  your  country  and  its  type 
inerwiisa  with  freedccn  and  I  beUeve  In  the 
aeer  future  years  a  progreaa  unequaled  will 

mjjtan  to  com 
The  l>trtiB  still  follow  their  paths,  and  al- 
ways they  have  an  objective.    And  toa  yoar 
great  country  bai  an  objective  I  believe  tbe 
good  Lord  stMana  for  it  to  reach  in  His  f  uttire 


osily 

itaetf  aa  be  tovoiuntarlly  emptofs 
tof  colon  for  Canada  wluch  a 
bewUdertog 

try  carried  on  a 
a  loyatty.  a  Jaatloe. 
that  bee  tteed  tar 

Of 

vfU  toia  their 
of  your  country, 
moviiig   to   know   that 
azul  friendship  exist  for  ua 
have  too  often  not  had  a 
to  akstcb  tbeee  sentiments. 
a*  to  worthy  of  oar  usjgbhnr^  btgb 
and  bts  Inti  nasty 
bsstar  tbaa  be  tiwf  ■   wtiat   we 
IM  knosv  what  we  sboold  tx. 


on 


to- 
-    It 
such 
wbo 
self- 
May 


are. 


ahkh  U 

the  dcftnitkm  of  the  work  of  a  free  preea: 
and 

Whereas  tkt  ws*  forced  taSe  a^salaaSan  of 
csptaaage  beeeaee  of  toa 
for  laiawilliia  tbe 
altd 
he  WAS  eoBvteted  aad 
to  M  wasa  of  trnprtsonment  by  a  trial 
eoodemsed  by  aB  free 


of  the] 
of  the 
by  ita 
Csseh 

of 
loraurftoe' 
of    the 
tbe  tree 
of  ABMStoa.  aad  are 

as  ow  aattoRal 

oC- 

kt  «aeaMSd:    Horn 

Iteaofsed.  That  Osk*liiii*s  Aerie.  Mo.  ITg.  of 
the  Piaieraal  Order  ethaiiaa  urges  the  Ped- 

to  ti?  un- 
to ns  eCorta  to  eeeote  tbe  freedom 
of  Mr.  OaUs  bf  boaorable  meene.  and  ^e 
support  and  the  vitality  of 
to  the  executives  of  the 
la  thsir  — T**g"  «o  secure 
of  Mr.  Oatla  by  the  nuBaaniiii  s- 
eg  tbe  trae  facto  of  tbe  caae  to  the  free 
of  the  world:  and  to  it  further 
Xesotoed.  That  Aerie  Ito.  rrg.  of  the  Pra- 
Order  of  Tsglss  orgea  tbe  ^tder&l  Gcv- 
craaaeat  to  bar  the  eorreepaadents  from  tne 
Boetrt  arw*  agaa^.  Tass.  aa  well  as  all  satel- 
lite nattea  oorreepoodents  front  oOclal  Crcv. 
t  preea  caBfareacea  what*  vital  mror- 
nety'to  rcecaled  SBtfl  the  release  of 
Mr.  Oatls  has  t>e«n  secured. 


N.  Oatis 
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Mr.   LsCOBdPTE. 


26,  1951 


Mr.  SpekttT,  tbe 
good  citizens  of  tbhi  eoontry  are  greatly 

coficemed  over  the  imprinninent  in 
Oechoslovakla  of  William  H.  Oatis.  who 
represented  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
la  Prague.  This  matter  canae  up  for 
eoosideration  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  Oska- 
looea.  Iowa.  Aerie  oI  tbe  Fraternal  Order 


m  TBB 

Wednesday.  September  26.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Ml*.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  TKTT  enOghtening  and  instructive  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Ne-w  Republic 
on  Aivnst  90.  1*51.  by  Scloznon  Barkan. 
on  the  subject  of  the  economic  revival 
of  New  England. 

Thjg  up-to-the-minute  report  by  Mr. 
Barkin  is  a  very  timely  and  informative 


^i::^ 

t:'' 
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of  the  facts  fts  they  really  are 
bf  one  who  has  given  cooitderable 
Onosht  and  study  to  this  subject  mat« 


CD  bis  niMltlBB  M  director  of  research 
of  the  Textile  Worters  Union  of  Amer- 
ka,  CIO.  he  Is  In  a  podCkm  to  spaak 
maHborttj  backed  by  a  wealth  of 
experience. 
The  article  follows: 

BoomucK  BarxvAL  or  Krw  TmcLAKa 


(Wf  matammn  Baikin) 
The  New  TiUlsml  •eoncwiy  t»em  pnblnaa 
In  many  rwpaeli  iliBUar  to  those  of  oM  Sbv 
UxKL  TtM  au|ar  msnufacttirlng  ladmtriss 
of  tbs  ration  to*  eoDtracting.  lU  iMatnMa 
•re  mar*  ooDocnaied  with  ptot«ctla( 
eapttai  ukd  the  vtatus  quo  tn 
thaa  In  proiBottac  nclOQal  progrea. 
and  local  lovsnuntata  la  theae 
fix  States  are.  on  tbe  wtoote.  mMftlxtg  tbe 
cbaUrag*  ai  tlM  times  with  less  rigor  azid 
than  ar«  their  opposite  num- 
in  old  »^U~*  The  solutions  to  the 
pswbicm  of  eeonotnle  stagnation  In  New 
~  are  fairly  palpable  and  require  no 

ot  auatsrlty.  but  the  determlxiatloa 
to  iod  tiMaa  is  faltering  and  the  crganlza- 
tloaa  are  lass  avaUable  for  acblsTLxig  thesa 
goals. 

Tiac  aaatf  for  a  sttuctural  readapiation  of 
Raw  lagtaadis  acenonilc  acttnttas  to  mod- 
am  trtndi  and  the  rebirth  of  alert  buslaaas 
leadarahlp  Is  boUUy  spelled  cut  In  the  reporS 
oa  the  New  Kngtand  aooDomy  raoenUy  iw> 
leaasd  by  a  group  of  Raw  Bogland  eoonomlats 
raemttad  trctn  each  of  the  six  States  of  the 
It  Is  th*  Orst  over-all.  detailed 
In  15  years  eaiulldly  to  analyze  the 
and  outline  th<;  opporttinitlea  in 
New  Sngland.  Ttxis  report  wsa  prepared  at 
tha  raquaat  of  tha  Praaldants  Council  oi 
Wnrmtwu\e  AJiIbms,  and  publication  of  it  wm 
paid  for  by  tba  Federal  Oovemment. 

CIO  Tinlooa  In  the  area  and  liberals  like 
Chester  Bowtss  have  expressed  alarm  tn  the 
poMwrar  years  at  the  failure  of  the  people  in 
the  T90tm  to  face  up  to  the  facts  about  In- 
eoctiractlon   and  have  pressed   for 
an  Inrastlgatlon. 
B\tt  It  U  characteristic  that  until  a  Fed- 
eral ageticy  stepped  into  the  picture.  It  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  co- 
latady  by  a  group  wUhtn  the  reglozu 
by  t^  New  KnKlaad  governors  to 
•at  vip  a  1km  Sngland  Development  Author- 
ity eonpaet  wars  defeated  by  the  utility  In- 
taraata  who  feared  that  an  attack  on  the  high 
power  rates  In  the  region  wouldresult.     More 
Intensive  studies  of  the  problems  raised  by 
this  oomnilttae  are  being  made  under  na- 
tional guidance  by  a  Vsderal  mterdepart- 
ttal  SfMlcy  on  New  Kngland-New  York 
by   the   Committee   on   New 
by  the  National  Plazutinc 


TlM  tiltare  td  local  people  U>  Initiate  a 
aaoremeBt  for  m»  ravitaUMtlon  of  New 
Bngland's  economy  la  aymyinniaftc  of  the 
— ence  of  antsrprMag  naaagaatent.  The 
smlttee  rvport  strissts  that  family  enter- 
bav*  favoiaa  dyaaatte  eoatrol.  with  a 
ta  th*  quahty  of  manag*- 
«MI  th*  dtwppaa ranee  of  the  kind  of 
•BterprMac  spirit  which  acUvatad  th*  early 
Taokiea  bualnaasmen  and  traders. 
Tb*  eoetuntttee  dsplorss  the  lethargy  and 
*  which  prevail  anaong  New  Sng< 

Tbey  have  not.  with 
m.  taken  up  new  Ideas, 
products,  and  techniques.  Plant 
.  wwnt  have  been  permitted  to  drift 
obaolasc<nce.  New  auparviaory  and 
■uuM^erlal  talent  bar*  have  no*  bsea  re- 
cruited New  Bngtand  Industry  has  ommI* 
l««s  ifm  of  iMeaiUi  ttan  other  rigloaa. 
OwiMTB  have  drained  their  companies  of 


-h: 


tbalr  capltat.  Speculators  have  been  aDowad 
to  buy  older  oompanlaa  to  wring  them  dry, 
tb«n  to  advantage  tn  tax  calculatlona 
ril  them  as  real  estate.  R^atlons  b*» 
SMployers  and  untaaw  have  been  de- 
af orlglnaltty  or  wlBmpMas  to  depart 


mstaad  of  taddtag  tadmologlcal  and  so- 
cial probteaiB  with  tha  ingenuity   tnventlve- 
nasB   and  shrvwdnass   which    produced    the 
flowering  of  New  Sh^and.  lU  industrUIlsts 
hav*  taken  a  defeatist  position.  in«tittiTig  that 
the  handicaps  facing  tham  ar*  InsoperaMe. 
Xbtensrlse  had  b*en  dla4— laged  by  the  per- 
alstmt  Ulk  of  illliSfSimals  on  labor,  mate- 
rials, transportation,  fo^  taass.  ate.     New 
Kngland   Oongresamen  roae   almost   as   one 
Bsaa  against   an   induatry  decentralization 
amalHtment  to, the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Although  New  England's  electric-power  rates. 
both  to  retail  coD£umera  and  Industrial  users. 
run  frtxn  a  third  to  a  half  more  than  tha 
nafAonal  avarage.  Smator  Aikzm  of  Varaaont 
haa  been  oUlged  to  carry  on  single-handed 
the  fight  for  public -power  development  and 
the  advancement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.    Proponents  of  this  proj- 
ect propose  that  New  Kngland  be  assigned  a 
subsUntlal  bloc  of  the  2,300.000  horsepowar 
capacity  that  will  be  generated  near  M««fi»nn. 
N.  T.    Powar  "brown  outs"  have  handicapped 
industries  in  New  England  In  recent  yaara. 
Only  a   very  few  declining  New  England 
ccmmuzLttlcs  have  undertaken  to  create  di- 
versified types  of  employment — and  in  these 
eaaes  only  when  virtual  bankruptcy,  due  to 
total  shut-down  of  textiles  or  some  other 
Bimllar   old-line   Industry,    occurred.     State 
governments  have  fallen  down  badly  in  aid- 
ing small  business.    There  are  only  scattered 
lllustratioais  of  gentHne  pronottooid  eOOrt 
by  local  groups  to  obtain  new  enterpilaaa. 
Nor  have   the   Industrial   leaders  taken   ad- 
vantage of  the  defense  program  to  expand 
and  modemlae  their  plant  capacity  and  to 
strengthen  the  newer  Indiistries.     No  plana 
are  In  the  making  for  developing  employment 
for  the  larger  number  of  older  persons  dis- 
placed by  the  contracting  industries.    Groups 
are  resisting  the   extension   of   natural -gaa 
lines  which  would   reduce  fuel  costs.     The 
committee  concludes  that  the  New  England 
States   have   not   made   the   most   of   their 
aaaets  either  in  economic  terms  or  in  respect 
to  the  natxiral  resources  of  the  area  which 
could  be  developed  without  such  large  ap- 
proprUtione  as  projects  In  the  WSst  or  the 
South  have  required. 

Bealdaa  suffering  frcmi  unenterprising  man- 
agement. New  England's  financial  wealth  U 
substantially  concentrated  In  trusts  and  In- 
surance companies.  Theae  Institutions  put 
"safety  first"  In  investment  policy.  They 
are  inclined  to  close  down  bushacases  to 
preserve  their  capital  rather  than  risk  ad- 
ditional funds  to  revitalise  a  concern  that 
has  run  down  but  could  be  put  back  on  Its 
feet.  The  investors  ar*  more  often  rentiers 
than  venturing  bnaJnesaaaen.  The  bolder 
financial  Interests  have  Invested  outside  of 
New  England  In  new  areas  where  prt^u  seem 
more  assured  and  have  sent  thair  BMre  prom- 
ising managers  to  those  places.  A  recent 
RFC  report  on  the  ownership  of  a  Texas  oil 
oonoera  read  Itta  the  eoelal  regtatw  of  Back 
Bay  Beaton.  New  England  has  not  been 
offerlxig  funds  for  new  buslaeasca  In  its  re- 
gion In  proportlOQ  to  Its  needs.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  New  Bi^laad  fialuaaa  have  shown 
llttl*  regard  for  tha  economic  future  of  the 
regtaa. 

A  partfcmlariy  bafllag  taetar  ta  th*  dscttne 
<^  Itev  Sbf hUBd  la  givea  only  a  sort  of  dis- 
creet but  hasty  glance  In  th*  report  made 
for  the  EBonoanle  CounclL  American  vl- 
Ullty  rest*  on  laltlatlT*  and  opportunity. 
Mew  England's  dominant  •mnmt^tft  gioups 
have  loat  the  fcrmar  and  restricted  tts  Ut- 
ter. Tbroogfa  their  eeooomie  eootrols  the 
older  populaUon  repreaaad  the  newer  "ethnic 


a|id  religious  groups.**  Although  theai 
g|tnipB  constituted  a  growing  proportion  oi 
the  population,  their  vlgcv.  alertness  an^ 
vitality  were  not  encouraged.  Even  as 
the  current  dste.  few  men  stemming 
thia  stratum  of  Immigration  are 
Jgninrant  regloaal  manufacturtag 
itlaea.  Msmbers  of  theae  racial  groiqw 
biiilt  sound  local  boilEBaaaaB,  but 
etxtirely  devoted  to  aervlag  tbetr  own  eosn^ 
isunlty.  The  discrimination  esercisad  bj 
the  "Yankee"  has  deprived  New  England  od 
the  versatile  pioneering  spirit  of  these  peo- 
ple. Only  since  the  last  war  have  thera 
been  an  impreasive  number  of  cases  aC 
p  e  descended  from  these  new  groups 
li  g  prominently  to  the  fas*  In  the  local 
t  dortrlal  scene.  New  laglaBd  hee  paid  thi 
pflee  for  the  undemocratto  attttodae  of  ISi 
dominant  groupa. 
The  commUtee  of  economists  who  pr*- 
and  signed  this  stimulating  and  help- 
report  has  not  propoeed  any  mec 
which  economic  ^a'agtees  can  be  b: 
It  in  New  England.     Clearly  a 

is  needed  which  will  Inveatlgate  po*- 
(illtles.  promote  and  push  new  enterprla*. 
aad  rekindle  a  faith  in  the  futxire  of  the 
region  In  the  minds  of  the  men  who  control 
ipfttal  HjeBiiie  and  the  vested  interests, 
aa  raOroaidB.  banks  and  power 
Interstate  compacts  as  a 
ol  getting  things  done  have  failed  repeat 
•  ly. 

JTt  li  patttfully  clear  that  without  action  by 
t^e  Fsdval  Government  nothing  positive  or 
win  get  underway.  The  Steta 
win  not  fall  Into  line  untU 
lobby,  the  port  of  Boston  group 
friends,  have  been  oustad  from 
dileer^  seat  on  all  basic  issues  affecting  the 
region.  The  committee  report  spells  out 
s^oie  iniportant  first  steps  that  must  be 
t^en.  including  the  location  ot  a  steel  mitt 
Iq  the  region,  which  would 
new  metal  faimcatliig  plants 

iBeglonal  aad  eommanlty  institutions  of 
learning  and  more  extensive  %ia  from  the 
united  states  Depcutment  of  Commerce  are 
sipisalsd  as  means  of  improving  technical 
a4d  Bsaaagarlal  competence.  The  conunlttee 
Ttftxammmmtt  venture-capital  corporatlona  to 
p^mote  new  local  enterprlaea. 
however,  without  Inderal  aid  and 
nothing  substantial  Is  praeSISBBy 

We  can  Join  in  the  above  aad  other  recom- 
mendations offered  by  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  high  national  minimum  stand- 
of  working  conditions  and  a  local  stock- 
of  pubUc  works  to  meet  recesaiona.  Bat 
guazded  statements  on  power  wUl  hsvAf 
luoe  lower  laSsa.  Mor  do  we  bellewe  that 
for  attasnlattBg  eroniwnte  growth  !• 
stifles  the  shifting  of  the  tas 
from  the  high-income  groups  to 
thhse  lass  able  to  pay.  Economic  incentlvea 
may  have  to  be  created  ta  vagps  such  as 
prt)7i<led  by  the  DP  A. 

land  can  grow.  Its 
many.   The  rich  reeerre  of  humaa  talent 
be  tapped  by  encouraging  enterprise, 
rly  among  the  newer  ethnic 
Tlis  larg*  untverattiss  can  do  mcc*  to 
latit  more  local  settlement  at  its 
luatae.      The    trmnrtsry  aohooi 
be  raorlented  to  provide  the 

for  the  growth  of  the  newer 
Many  n*w  industries  are  being  built 
[the  research  conducted  by  the  major  Nsw 
'  universities;  they  can  be  located  la 
The  contiguity  to  Canada's 
prom  lam  new  developmental 
tore  eotiouted  program  which 
the  confldcnoe  and  suKMrt  oi:.  and 

Its  to.  aU  the  people  can  saooaed.  Per- 
an  organtetloamtlBt  be  founded  by  the 
"*'  yopl*  of  New  England,  headed  by 
progressive  elements  tndu  .ing  the  trade 
to  lead  tn  the  tndtistrtal  and  ecoocca- 
>wth  of  tha 
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rWCallaa  Ft 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRAMK  L  SMITH 

Of  THE  HOC8B  OP 

Weduetdtn.  September  2§.  19&1 

ICr.     SMITH     of     Mlwiiiiini     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  iiitantiaw  iMint.  I 

iZKlude  an  article  frtxn  the  GreenTlIle 
> 


■  Truckr 


Uajfed   States    .Mortis   Ebbns;,   Foe4 
Oftcisls  Say 


Xna 


KZTERSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  A)«GEU 


<By 


Carter) 


H.  1951 

Mr.  AlfCHELL^  Mir.  Speaker,  oq  the 
IfBportant  lanliifw  fadng  the  Nattoo  re-  to  the 
gardtng  the  decline  of  pnhiic  morals  in 
aflEial  Hfc.  I  taKiHie  an  article  appeaitiw 
in  the  Waiiiingtan  Posl  of  Sepleaibcr 
M.  l>61.  by  ThiMsi  WiMiiip.  as  foifcma: 


In  aoaoe  <|uarters  there 
late  a  habit  of  howihig  on  the  f  i 

farmer,  as  ImIbk  a 
fattening 

In  the  dtreetiaak  of  the  oottosi  Booth 
of  the  cotton  growers'  an 
the  lO-cent  a  pOund  price  decUne  that  fol- 
lowed the  crop  estimate  at  more  than  17.- 
OOOjOOO  baiaa.  Thaae  erttlcs  say  that  the 
crop  win  bring  a  haU  bHUan  doUars 
tlian  a  year  ago.  ao  what  are  the  farmers 


Wtil.  X  dsat  think  that  quaathm  Is 
to  answer.  To  begin  with,  a  half  bllhon  more 
reflects  only  the  stae  d  the  erofk. 
wiU  be  about  TjOOOjOOT 
than  a  year  ago.  Tbaa  bumper 
been  prodnead  bacawai  tike 
Wfsd  ths  faimsn  to  go  an  out  f or  eocttm  aa  a 
patrtotle  raivoaae  to  the  rtrmamfc  oT  aa- 
tlonal  (tafenae.  That  crop  Is  being 
at  the  lilglwat  cost  tn  history — cost  of  far- 
tillaer.  cost  of  labor,  cost  of  potaonlng.  cost 
of  equipeoent — not  to  aaenttnei  coat  that 
cant  be  computed,  arlalag  from  the  return 
of  paiiiin  and  dlvas^Med  caop  lead  to  eot- 
SOB.  Th*  end 
Islamsaswe 

Sure  he^  araasad.  It  the 
unique  in  wanting  to  make  money,  if  be 
robMag  a  natkm  which  ererywher* 
Se  Baa.  if  the  South's 
■■  the  NatiOD's 
at  lam  than  70  percent  at  the  a 
ir  tta  Booth's  eotton  were  selling  at  or  over 
the  world  prtce.  If  th*  prtoe  at  raw  cotton 
were  reqponalble  for  the  high  cost  at 
goods— If  ah  theae  Ifs  were  facta. 
rest  of  the  Nation  would  have  a  right  to 
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a  top  oiBce 

the  chain  • 

t's  meat 
f»Uu,re  of 
mAT  be 
"S  back 

y*»Terd3T 
sii»u,ghter 

t   OPS   Dl- 

tatn 
coodi- 


Raftia  oa  the  Roa 


ION  OF  REi.LA.RKS 

or 

HON  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 


the 


haw  atthar  lost 
of  aailghtaem  or  haw  willfully 
whtt  they  know  to  be  wrong — 
so.  since  the  rest  of  as  haw  In- 
to 1st  them  gai  away  with  IL- 
■t  a 
fa;.'    or  the  lletlerel    imnrtstlnw   at 
Chains. 

it  eighteenth  anni 
I  Thursday. 

the  food  industry — -which 
eoBtact  with  protfacacs  and  coo- 
any  other  toAastry** — to  help 
make  a  real  '*ll^t  for  tntaraal  aaaealtty. 
■  ■  *  Too  and  I  haw  to  be  lieallbj  at 
stt  oa 


Ct  THE  HCW.'—  <W  ■mMBrrATTVES 

raeaday.  Sejftember  25.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
Iftie  to  direct  *»**TittTm  ta  ar  .-t:c>  by 
Mr.  Virgil  Plnkley,  cdttar  and  puoli^her 
of  the  Los  Angeles  ICrror.  The  arucle 
analyaes  the  cold  var  and  Is  aspecially 

wa^  a 
foreign  correspond- 
ent before  haiwiiiig  editor  and  pub- 
llsber  of  tte  Mtaror.  The  arucle  fol- 
lows: 

Tc 


t  critical  indnstrlallat  or  labor  leader 
of  hypoertt* 
cotton 

accepting  Ooaeraaasat  prtee  supports  or  pot- 
ting part  ot  bla  crop  into  th*  Orwainmiiit 
loan  in  the  hope  that  it  will  cause 
to  riee  la  proportion  to  productkm 
AsMHleaa  I'^ir*'!  has  for  generatlona 
accepting  |insiiiBiSiHsl  aid  la  the  form  of 
protective  tarib  that  aidtlgatad  principally 
aga^et  the  fanaar.  Aasarlcan  tndn*try  has 
waaatf  fat  on  ginarnaMiitsl  cost  plus  oob- 
tracts.  amarlran  Industry  teaa  its  priem 
and  It  doesnt  go  broke  because  of  pries 
coUapee  or  bad  weather  or  oterprodnetlon. 

oy  wag*  aaa  ■cmr  lai 
lags  durtng  and  atne*  th* 
ttHB  dot  ot  proportlop  to  th*  cost  of  Unag. 
But  th*  cotton  faraMT  Is  a  traitor  and  a 
teech  and  a  fat  pn^taar.  Mayba  so.  But  I 
wont  bellaw  Jt.  not  as  kwg  as  I  can  read 
or  a**  or  tblwk:  not  as  loog  sa  X  can  couirt 
cotton  a^no^^aa  on  on*  head  and  bxisl- 

ones  by  the 
can  play 

hob  wittt  Sean's  hopes  as  n  has  in  my  "own 
tttfa  year,    m  short,  to  hell  with  It. 


The  bulk  of 
on  an  uuptubtty  poO  he  recently 
among  ■—bin  of  the  Asaodatian  of  Toot 
Chatna. 

"Improbtty  Is  a  btg  word.**  he  said.  'n>ut 
It  taftaa  a  big  word  to  cover  an  tb*  aaorml 

you  are  hearing  about 
and 

from  cribbing  by  cadets  and  bribery  of  col- 
legians to  perjury  by  Ooaamwnlats  •  •  • 
from  the  giving  and  taking  at  deep  frtimra 
and  aBhik  coau  to  the  outright  sale  at  poBtt- 
cal  Joba 


(By  VtargU  Plnkley) 
tn  ao 


malLe 
a    lune    SM 

1M6  win 


hailed  as 

pepularity  qf 

MB  at  an  aU- 

ITIal*'   was  on 

lip.     W*.  aad  oar  iJoamt  alUes. 

to  grant  Muaeow  saany  eocces- 

We  did. 

That  WM  •  years  ago.    What  is  th*  situa- 
tion today? 

OBly    by    her    slave 
in    these     i  iimititii     under- 


Is  only  part  at  a  new  pattern  of  things:  ftn- 
baaaleinent.  returned  checks,  not  only  tboee 
that  are  no  good,  but  those  that  float  con- 
staatitj  far  lack  of  saSdant  f  unda — s  grow- 

aahadforha^aad  we  have 

to  sway  ttic  situation.    We  now 

we  bew  noted  a  daalre  to  aecure 

of  Canadian  baeoa  aad  tancheon  meat  wtth- 


■ald  the  main 
frooB  ah  th* 
t>»tnk  ibare  Is 
ant  _ 

of  the  answers,  he 
to  lump  the  bad  Influences  under 
foor  hnaiilngs  "(1)  Poor  leadersiiip.  (2) 
Santa  Claaa  of  th*  false  phlloM>phy  at  som*- 
(•)  bad  wramplm  aet  by 
and  by  dailaquent 
(4)  weaker  -eligious  training 

In  bomaa  aad  achoci.- 


the    poor, 

states  of 

TOd^r  the  President,  our  laadlng  poluic&l 
teurea  »«*^  top  aslUUSf  aasa  riam  broadside 
aftar  broaAMbi  at  Bamia.  We  and  our 
friends  physically  stand  up  to  the  KremUn. 
We    talk    back.    We    aaaet    dsfnanciB    with 

fight  tsungsnrts  with  propaganda 
m  ^ort.  we  are  on  tha  oAensive     The  play 

t  Joaeph  Staltn  and 


War   n   ended   RussU  faced 

the  following: 
1.  0«'many. 
X  Japan. 

S.  Hm  aaad  to  secure  petroleum  arid  stecL 


•'■  M 
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4.  AU^Ktm 


10IMd.Of 


VM  tt>  b*  f  d- 


e 

%  Oftlaloc  scMM  to  Um  liadlt«rrmiMU). 
•  An  inm-<^ta  oobtrol  of  Um  i»«^>«t^  and 
CvntrmI  ■■Mpa. 
9.  Support  te  tiM  UBttod  fn»*'rr>t 
It  w  tna*  «fea*  BoHla  baa  won  over  R«<1 

wtmtmf  oenqwooa  ha*  b— u  iiMt*iic<i  in  Po- 
tand.  O— ctooMloyatl*.  RtmimwiU.  and  Bulgaria. 


loat  ground  la  aolTtnc  or 
vtrtaaUy   aU   tba   othar   major 

WarUm  Oaraiasr  Is  with  tba  wvrt. 
That  laetodM  nlna  tanlha  of  tba  tDtfustnal 
output  <a  all  Owriaaj.  SMiat  of  the  wealth 
aod  thTM-fourtha  of  the  naUon'a  population. 
Tka  dancar  for  Rijaata  of  avantoal  war  with 
Oarmany  is  greater  than  Croia  any  other 
V|*rter    Rlatarr  aod  fMgrsptay  dletata  thia. 

Japan  U  an  cm  iMa.  Koart*  taaa  loat  out 
eomptatelr  in  dlctatlaif  aBT  part  of  the  Jap- 
anaaa  paaoa  treaty  or  te  iMvtng  any  Toice  in 
tlM  afTatn  of  that  nation. 

BUM*  tiM  war  BoMia  Imm  gataUNl  tctt  UttK 


I  dealt  a  scrt^a  of  body 
W<y>  TIM  ftrntrnt  of  all  baa  been  in  tba 
HMMd  SlatM.  At  knif  last:  we  hare  taken  off 
tba  hlliifcaie  and  roaa  eoiored  glasaaa.  We 
now  know  oooununJam  for  the  godleaa.  nrth- 
laaa.  totautarlan.  taparlaltetlc  creed  that 
Ittl. 

ItallMl  atslaa  la  Um  vortdlilMd- 

our  actios  on  ooaumi^laiB  will 

largely  what  tbc  remalndv  of  tba 

■ob-Communlct  world  doc«. 
la   Italy   and  Vrazkoa   Communist   Party 
bat  been  cut  in  half.    In  the 
Oottatrtaa  an<;;  throughout  Scandlnarta 
loat  favor. 

have    broaght    about    the 
peacetime  rearmament   In  history. 

WHAT  WK  HaVS  OONK 

Tbe  Kremlin*!!  poUdea  have  broogtat  about 
tba  North  AUanUc  Paot  and  tbe  efe»tlon  of 
Bla^diawar'a  armiaa  in  Western 
They  bb^  ebttsad  oa  to  mobuiae 
tanaa  «aU  tn  aieeaa  of  S.OOO.OOo.  to 
Abr  Pan*  of  at  leaat  »5  groupe,  to 
take  united  action  la  Korea,  bring  hundreds 
cf  ships  back  out  of  mothballs  or  rttsh  con- 
struction on  others.  Our  whole  aivenal  of 
■  baan  toroadaaed  and 
Wa  have  eraa«ad  stock- 
of  atom  bomba  that  otherMaa  Br*«r 
bava  baan  made.  Our  dafanaa  pro- 
I  la  babag  atappad  vp  greaUy  abd  mora 
la  tocoaaa. 


:  tzo  Tsouau 

policy  with  relatlooablp  to 
Oraeea  and  Tokay  blocfcad  the  Sorlat  maicb 
to  the  liadlterranaan.  Now  thcaa  nattona 
«r*  to  Join  tbe  AUantlc;  Pact.  They  as 
YupoeU»U.  are  a  tbora  on  Biwia-s  ezpoaad 
Qank  W«>  have  bacAad  aO  tbto  up  with  a 
powernu  N»vy  m  tb*  Madttanaaann  and 
liu-Kf  alrfleid.-*  aeroas  North  Africa  from  which 
most  .  r  Russia  eouM  be  bombed. 

Mosc- ws  mad  bid  for  world  power  baa 
forced  ua  to  tncreaae  our  land.  air.  #jyi  gaa 
fbrres  !n  Wwterii  Oermany.  Auttrla^  and  Uaa 

P  -  1  .'..is  iost  control  of  Tvqtoalavte.  We 
■-■-■'•  will  hate  excrlleQt  new  air  and  sea 
t;...-. .  ;i  snd  around  Spain.  Italy  la  growtag 
in  ST. ;  .  a  Hiid  puis  the  side  of  fraa  ^■»Ktw 
rn.: stake  to  undaraayaagia  tJM 
-r?rt;>tfi  :  jtn  ufifmnatit:  it  la  irfaaeat  aa 
M.'iuwa  to  i.>«aras%imata  tbe  strength  of  an 


We   baea  done  tba  Utter  with 

to  BiMla  for  too  kng. 
Mot  that  MHla  mt  powerful,  or  the 
dkngar  of  eoauBoalHB  vary  great.  But  Rus- 
aU  no  toogar  aan  waquss  tba  warM  and  the 
Soviets  no  longer  can  ride  rotigbahod  over 
freeman. 


Grave  Markers  of  Rehimed  War  Deai  To 
Be  latcribed  To  S4«w  Koreaa  Scrrkc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


ov  M.«ww»rHUfcaiia 


n  THK  HOU8S  OF 


'ATIVSB 


Wednesday,  September  26,  19S1 

Mrs.  ROGB31S  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marts  In  the  IUcorb,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing release  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  dated  September  20.  1951 : 

Qbavs  MasKnra  or  Rrruawtp  Was  Dcao  to 
as  iMBcaiBiD  to  Show  KoesAif  Snnc* 
Tbe  Department  of  Defense  win  begin  Im- 
mediately to  Inscribe  the  word  •'Korea'  on 
grave  markers  and  headstones  of  United 
States  dead  returned  frosn  Korea,  car  whoee 
death  Is  attributable  to  service  In  Korea, 
fltcretary  of  Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett  ad- 
▼laed  Preaident  Truman  today. 

"Tou  asked  that  I  develop  an  inscription 
for  incltislon  on  grave  markers  and  head- 
stones of  United  States  dead  returned  from 
Korea  or  whose  death  Is  attributable  to  serv- 
ice In  Korea."  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett 
said  In  a  letter  to  President  Truman  in- 
forming him  of  the  Defense  Department  ac- 
tion. 

"At  my  request  the  ■errlce  Secretaries 
considered  the  matter  and  agreed  up^^n  tba 
uae  of  the  word  "Korea"  as  an  appropriate 
Inscription.  Accordingly.  I  am  dbraattag  that 
this  practice  be  placed  In  effect  Imaaadtateiy." 
Secretary  Lovett  said. 

Use  of  the  word  "Korea"  will  satisfy  offl- 
clsi  requirements  and  llmltationa  and  at 
tbe  same  time  will  permit  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  comply  with  requesto  of  next 
of  kin  txx  connection  with  inscription  reocs- 
nitlan  of  cause  as  well  as  place  of  h— [t*^_ 
Secretary  Lovett  said. 

Secretary  Lovett's  directive  was  made  ret- 
roactive to  permit  addition  of  tbe  Korean 
deatgnatlon  on  grave  markers  and  head- 
stones of  United  States  dead  previously  laid 
to  rest.  National  cemetery  regulatkma  pra- 
ecrtbe  that  the  inscription  on  OovamaMot 
headstonas  may  contain  the  name,  data  of 
blrtb  and  death  and  abbreviations  of  military 
awards  held,  a  reUgtoua  amblem.  and  the 
war  in  which  servlca  waa  rendered. 

Tba  regulations  do  not  apply  to  tbe  gravea 
of  sarvleemen  burled  in  other  than  i*«*i«ri>l 
cemeteries.  Tbaae  markers  and  monvBanta 
are  of  private  conoam  and  may  be  maAed 
In  whatever  manner  tba  family  or  relattrea 
flatacmtna. 


Eating  Up  tlie  Fu.'urc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Toax 
W  THl  HO08B  OF  RKPRBSKWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  SepUtnber  26,  1951 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr  Speaker, 
what  does  a  corrupt  adnmustrauon  pro- 


duce? It  prtxluces  moral,  intellectual, 
and  material  waste.  It  produce!  In^- 
tion.  IidbUton  destroyg  doC  only  votL- 
terial  resources  but  it  destroys  eoura^ 
aonbitkm.  initiative,  great  purpose,  and 
Ideals.  It  lowers  the  gtandard  of  11  vine; 
pt  breeds  communism.  j 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarkk. 
heretofore  granted,  I  am  inaerting  the 
followlniir  article  by  a  distinguished  re- 
^rter.  Prank  Tripp,  which  appeared  im 
the  Olean  <  I^.  Y.)  Times  Herald.  Septem- 
)ber  24.  1951;  | 

This  Is  a  story  of  a  man  wbo  understanda 
llnflation  better  than  ail  of  tbe  economist 
In  tje  world.  He  Is  an  authority  on  It,  aikl 
it  victim  of  It.  with  no  trick  solution  io 
offer.  I 

He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  til 
the  common  man  can  do  about  Inflatlcgi 
Is  to  produoe  enough  to  keep  up  with  ft. 
fezpert  manlptiiatlon  to  control  and  correet 
It  has  accomplished  little  for  him. 

Instead  he  believes  that  tbe  dog  house 
X  which  be  abides  in  his  old  age  was  creat^l 
ay  mans  meddling  with  the  laws  of  natu^ 
bnd  supply  and  demand.  There  are  ota 
Charts,  graphs,  or  promises  In  ills  analyslk 
^Is  is  a  simple,  cruel  experience  story;  % 
t»urae  In  inflation  that  anybody  can  tmda  - 
#tand.  ^^ 

He    once    owned    a   profitable   buslneae    ^ 

Emy  years  standing.  When  he  reached  6$. 
e  country's  economy  waa  stable.  Wb^t 
s  since  happened  to  it  waa  unforeseen.  Qe 
had  accumulated  as  much  as  be  felt  1^ 
peeded  to  see  lilm  through. 
^  He  didn't  aspire  to  be  wealthy;  had  a  wllje 
put  no  family  and  enough  to  live  ooai- 
^ortably.  be  thought.  So  he  sold  his  buf miep 
gnd  retired.  His  friends  envied  him  the  lUk 
♦f  leisure  and  travel  that  he  planned. 

His  then  sufficient  nest  egg  conalst<!d  0t 
fi vestments,  ready  cash,  a  little  modei^ 
lental  real  estate,  and  bis  borne.  It  all  VxtktA 
u  aacure  and  enduring  as  Gibraltar.  Today. 
WcU  past  (JO.  only  his  home  Is  left  ard 
fvea  meagerly  off  the  controUed  rent 
be  gata  from  bis  aecond  floor.  He  liad  to 
mp  bis  future. 

I  He  saw  the  dollars  he  had  saved  halved 
purchasing  power,  then  halved  again  vbui 
Wrings  he  bought  soared  higher,  manv  bef 
^ond  ills  reach.  He  saw  his  life's  competence 
'"ppaar  four  times  as  fast  as  he  expectai 
wa:  helpless  to  prevent  It  T 

sold  his  car,  quit  his  clube,  stored  hl| 
>ved  golf  sticks,  sat  on  ills  porch,  ami  saW 
ae  changing  world  pass  by.  When  yo-j  ask 
tills  man  who  learned  the  hard  way,  a  wa| 
l^iat  wotiid  iiave  cruslied  a  lesser  ptiiloaopiiM'l 
When  you  ask  him  for  tbe  answer,  be  glve$ 
a  simple  one.  He  doesnt  fly  off  in  a  tlrac!  e;  ha 
rationalizes  his  predicament  and  takea  ^^ 
tpe  blame  upon  himself. 

He  Just  says  tiiat  in  our  pyramiding  iicon4 
otoy  no  man  can  preserve  what  he  lias  vlth-j 
clit  producing  a  considerable  part  of  wbai 
meantime  consumes.  He  says  tiiat  theaj 
when  a  man  thinks  he  lias  enouj^  td 
>  la  tb*  time  lie  should  stay  in  tlie  Ixar4 
and  accumulate  four  tlmea  as  muct . 
This  man's  plan  failed  because  lie 
producing  nothing  in  a  period  that  cost 
b  a  daUars  many  times  faster  than  be 
» iraad  them.  His  plan  had  worked  _ 
4  Bcrica  for  100  years — back  when  peopl 
d|dn*t  think  tiiat  society  owed  tbem  a  L" 

BiM  plight  should  make  people  t»«tT<>-  t_ 
yo  care  not  bow  Uttle  ^bey  produce  fcr 
d|)llar«  they  are  paid;    wbo   loU   in  esr 
confidence  that  the  Qovemment  will  supi 
tl|em.  ^_, 

It  la  tbetr'llk  who  ruined  tbla  ^T**n:  tbey 
a^d  tbe  imlf  wialili^  ^teh-tjtrn  i^bo  wast 

5!l!5_Z^!?-   ^^<*»**"'b  iB  a  diiid  of  the  wiU 
'W*  ftatm:  tt  tta  waste  and  tbe  hi«h  j 

■■e  areata:  ptva  tbe  naoral  brw- 
Ity   n   has  engendered   amonf:   tba 
aa)s  Uus  man  wbo  paid,  and  kno  ira. 
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It  k  a  fraud  that 
cttt  come  fhMB  aaytliiBf  l«t  oae^  lebor.  be 
aays:  that  aaserlea  can  survtve  on  anything 
but  tba  laudutUnty  of  its  people;  a  swindle 
that  the  way  to  beat  tbe  rap  Is  to  cheat  tbe 
boas,  revile,  and  pester  him. 

Already  men  are  retiring  db  social -eecurity 
and  old-age  peaalons  to  learn  the  sad  facta 
of  this  story.  Men  who  didn't  plan  icmc 
MHiagh  and  big  enough  on  thetr  own;  wlto 
UlMHiJ  their  fate  to  guvemxnent  and  tboogkS 

It  dtdi!  t  coRt  them  a  cent.   Millions  will  fall 

for  the  hoax. 

They  forget  that  they  are  the  government 
and  pay  the  shot,  down  to  the  bread   tney 

eat;  that  that's  wbat  inflation  ts.  Tbey  for- 
get that  every  day  they  do  not  produce  more 
than  tiiey  constime,  another  has  to  do  It  for 
tbem:  wbUe  they  eat  up  t^elr  own  future 
and  that  of  their  children. 

The  humbtig  cannot  ^^  on  forever.  Some 
day  everybody's  future  wlU  liave  been  con- 
sumed— like  the  man  m  this  story.  Because 
too  many  are  living  off  the  labor  of  too  few. 


Neckyokc  Joacs  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or    WTOMIMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESINTATIVICS 

Wednesday.  September  26,  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing column  entitled  "Neckyoke  Jones 
Says."  published  in  the  Sheridan  Wyo.) 
Press  on  September  15,  1961: 

NXCKTOKX  JOWKS  SaTS 

"Did  you  seen  where  the  Johnny  Bulls  is 
buyln'  a  millyun  bushel  of  wheat  from  Unkie 
Joey  Staleen?"  I  Inquires  of  my  ol'  pardner. 
Oil  IMS  am  111  "Tesslr."  he  resioope.  "an'  I 
mujaretand  that  the  Brlttish  is  gom'  to  give 
raw  rubber  to  Unkle  Jo  in  payment.  This 
will  fix  It  so  Cnkle  Jo  kin  make  tlrea  fer  air- 
planes an'  sech  stuff — which  he  is  glvln'  to 
the  Chinee  Conunles  who  is  klilin'  British 
soljers.  Now.  I  also  seen  that  Clem  Atlee— 
the  Sociiilist,  lias  told  the  British  folks  tliey 
don't  need  to  worry  about  Persian  oU.  be- 
cause he's  got  It  fixed  to  git  all  the  oU  they 
need  from  your  good  ol'  Unkie  Sap.  He  dont 
say  what  the  Limeys  will  uae  fer  money,  but 
you  kin  bet  that  it'll  moat  likely  have  tlie 
American  eagle  on  it — because  there  is  a 
cuppie  of  gimme  guys  over  from  England 
right  now  negoeheatin'.  Like  as  not  it  wont 
be  kmg  bcfcee  v  ell  Iiave  to  give  coupons  fer 
jaaTllTi* — an'  taxea  continues  to  rise.  This 
aeesM  klwla  queer  to  me — all  of  this  here 
Brttlah  ^f<<Mif— — but  tiien  mebbe  It's  me 
that's  pixmab  loco."  This  mtemashlnui  biz- 
ness  has  sure  got  Greaaewood  euciiered. 
Hopin'  you  are  the  same.  I  am. 
Ture  tren. 

NacxTOKS  Joins. 


TkeCkarles  Rirer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   M^SS*>.  HUI1A» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IVKUU  TATlVBd 

Wednesday.  September  26,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 


the  f oQowtoff  irtteie  from  the  CtariMiB 
Science  MonftM'.  Bogton.  libflg. 
day,  September  22.  1951: 
Cwsisw  Rivsa  Iwa^BiB  Maw 


(By  John  Bunker) 
. — Tbe  Charles  baa  been  a  river  of 


a  few  of  the  literary  greata  hav* 
Itved.  woHtad.  and  found  Inaptratlon  along 
or  near  itt  banks.    LonfftUov  wrote  a  poem 

to  the  Charles.  OUver  Wendell  Hotmea 
gazed  from  the  windows  of  bis  Back  Bay 
home  out  acroaa  its  tranquil  waters — loved 
to   walk   akng   ttie   river   to   freaben    bis 


Interesting  than  these  and  other 
celetnwtad  men  and  women  of  letters  are  the 
"unknowns"  and  the  "forgottens"  whose 
prolific  literary  careers  are  tiireads  in  the 
Charles   River  story 

Among  the  Indian  artifacts,  spinning 
wheels,  flintlocks,  stuflcci  blrtls.  and  asaortad 
other  relics  which  fUl  the  Natick  Historical 
Society  rooms  at  South  Natick  by  the  Charlee 
la  a  collection  of  books  by  an  author  named 
Horatio  Alger. 

Youngsters  today  wbo  can  rattle  off  tba 
names  of  Dick  Tracy.  Boy  Bogov.  Gene 
Autry.  and  other  heroes  of  contemporary 
moppetdom  have  never  heard  of  Horatio 
Alger,  much  less  of  the  intrepid  heroes  at 
his  pen  who  thrilled  the  boys  of  Dad's  day 
and  laeplred  untold  tliousands  of  yoong- 
sters  vtth  the  Alger  success  formula  of 
"pluck  and  determination  •  •  •  hon- 
esty and  perseverance." 

M(»Z  THAW  100  BOOKS 

During  his  last  years.  Alger  stayed  with 
a  siirter  at  Natick  and  spent  much  time  stroll- 
ing aloog  ttie  river.  Ofttlmes  lie  was  seen 
sitting  \ind«'  the  huge  tree  where  John 
XUot  preached  to  the  Indians. 

Alger  was  a  fabulous  cliaracter  on  tlie 
American  nterary  scene.  Although  he  turned 
out  more  than  100  books  in  a  career  of  30 
years  and  was  more  popular  tlian  any  of 
bla  ooafieoaporarles,  be  has  been  snubbed 
by  literary  critics  and  btstorlaoa.  Szcept 
for  Hab«rt  R.  Mayea.  be  bae  attracted  no 
biographers. 

Son  of  a  preacher  wbo  held  to  tbe  strlctaat 
of  old  orthodoa  rcUgioaa  views.  Alger  went 
to  Harvard,  where  bla  father  thwarted  tba 
great  ronance  of  bla  Ufe  and  persuaded 
him  into  the  ministry. 

But  his  heart  waan't  with  the  invachlng 
profeaalan.  When  editor  William  T 
publlabcd  one  of  his  early  stories  for  boys — 
i»»KH«»y  fete  etyle  and  asking  for  more — Al- 
ger aooeaed  alaaaat  overnight  to  the  tieighta 
of  wrltlac  aueoeas. 

MagaMBHi  ttiat  publlabad  Me  aiaries  en- 
joyed big  ctreaiations.  HIa  booka  went  mto 
many  printings.  Patbers  counseled  children 
to  model  their  lives  after  the  heroes  of  bis 
fiction.  He  made  plenty  of  money,  gave  it 
«way  M  teat  aa  be  made  It.  and 
oC  bla  Itfe  ae  reatdent  c:  a  New  Ti 

boys'    home — to    gatliar   teeal    eolor 
help  the  boys. 

Alwaya  be  dreamed  of  forsaking  his  suc- 
esBB  wttil  boya'  books  and  produoe  a  great 
aeeet  cC  baaeortal  ptuportioca.  That  was  n. 
bto  tbOTHftte  wHaa  be  eame  to  MaOck  and 

kMe  ba  ble  earew.  The  great  novel 
bla  writing  talent  was 
of  a  different  mold,  which  both  reflected 
affected  the  tenor  of  ble  time. 


Tlie  styles  of 
from  the  titles. 
by   tbe   youth   of 

Prank    and 

Debt  of  Honor,  and  doaena  oC 
in  wbicb  bis  yowBc 


For  14  years  his  father  waa  paator  at  ttoe 
rtrac  TTnltarian  Church  near  tbe  Cbarles 
Blver  in  South  Natlcfc.  For  tba  dnarchs 
flftleCb  annl verse  17  tbe  elder  Alger 
bis  son  to  cBwpnee  a  comaMmerattr 
Horatio  obUpwi.  reading  tbe  1  laiipiwitbiij  In 
person.  Wban  tbe  reading  waa  over  tbe  con- 
gregation forgot  aU  mlaa  at  daoorum  and 
brofea  out  In  vodfaraia  a^paawee. 

Pew  of  tbem  had  probably  read  Shake- 
but   for  all  Alger  was   a   bouaehotd 


Tbe  Cbarlea  baa  Inspired  conaMseaMa 
poetry. 

It  incited  Thomas  c.  Amory  tn  1818  to  wrtto 
a  poem  of  some  3S0  verses  called  "Charles 
River  '• 

The  befauty  at  the  Cherlee  stbtred  Auaes  B. 
^Itegin  into  nnwpwlin  aa  iinetlnted  poetie 
tribute  many  years  ago  wbea  the  lower  wa- 
ters of  tba  stream  ware  laaa  arbaa  than 
they  now  are.  But  his  sentiments  stlU  are 
true  of  the  nver  m  its  f artber  reacties  : 


"Charles     Rivo-     doth     gatbsr    its     wat«^ 

lorevar: 
By  the  green  hills  of  NorColk  tis  bnrrylas 

down; 
It  gathers  its  rills  and  tt  aaella  to  a  itver 
By  farm  and  fair  boaaaeaaad  and  beautiful 

town. 
Then  a  song  for  CSiarlea  Btver. 
A  mirror  fotever; 
Its  beatxtiaB  and  bounties 
Tbe  pride  of  three  counties: 
Its  waters  are  picttn-es  and  music  to  me. 
The  handaomest  river  that  flows  to  the  i 


BtTST  VBMJXIW  BB 

Amchf  the  literary  "unkaowiia'*  wbo  Uved 
and  wrote  near  tba  CTi  arise  ware  a  mlnlate- 
rlal  trio  of  ISeadbaaa  awMBrtB^ly  prolific  with 
books  on  rellglawa  eWbfaefta— «U  m  tba  daya 
before  ijpeaiMaiii,  eleetrte  Ugbta,  aad  «te 
other  ctweaBlewcee  for  literary  pfeduetion. 

The  Reverend  Harvey  Newcomb.  a  Needham 
minister,  turned  out  no  fewer  than  178  books 
as    a    side    line    to    preaching.     One    of    bis 


Cyclopedia  of  Missions  bad 
ekculation. 

industrious  pen  waa  wielded  bj^ 
Abttnh  R.  Baker,  wboae  Catel, 
by  the  Bible  was  must  reading') 
In  his  time  and  lold  half  a  mliUon  copies  in 
the  1870's.  Hts  wife.  Haniettc  Newell  Baker, 
managed  to  pan  no  lees  than  aoo  books  te 
addtttan  to  bar  boueehoid  duttsa  and  wow  aa 

eoln  fkw  tlie  stertae  rtw  wrote  for  cbUdren. 

Busy  as  tliese  writers  must  have  been,  they 
ware  amtcbed  by  tbe  flying  pen  and  prodl^ 
gkma  owtput  of  William  T.  AdafBiB,  a  ' 
of  Belllngbam  by  the  Charlea. 


LAVWCSSB    OH    rSSBSB 

Famous  tn  *the  li^tter  half  at  the 
teenth  century  under  tbe  pm  name  of  CHlvcr 
Optic,  author  Adama  produced  110  full- 
length  novels  and  some  l^XX)  magazine  and 
uewspatMi  storlea.  Along  with  his  writuc 
bs  eilHinl  two  pc^nilar  children 'f.  pnhflretaoae 
of  that  period:  Oar  Utde  Onea.  and  at»- 
dent  and  Seboolmate. 

It  wwi  Oliver  Optic  wbo  launched  Horatio 


OeaettBg  to  a  bagTs  love  of  adventure  and 
at  the  sawM  tIaaB  eamptaylng  tbe  stropf  aaoeat 
theraaa  tbat  were  sapectad  tn  books  at  tba 
Victorian  period.  OUver  Optic  autbortaed  15 
at  acttoB  uuieis.  each  of  wblab  In- 


the  nlnetaentft  century  lltarary  aeeae.  the 
romantics  and  satellites,  aa  it  were,  of  that 
-fllled  era  at  Aamhem  letters,  provide  an 
tor  would-be  anttaors.  an  m- 
tn  tbe  atory  ot  tbe  Qiariae 

or 
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AMrrtt  of  LortI  Mifor  of  Loe<)««  at  Wft- 

EXTEIfSION  C»P  REMARKS 

or 

HON  J.  VAUQiAN  GARY 

or  vtKCTmi 


n  THE  Bcmop 

Wednetday.  StpUmber  26,  1951 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lesve 
to  extend  m  nmmtks  In  Um  Kacoas,  I 
mclude  the  addrMi  vhlch  wu  dellTvred 
br  the  Loitl  Mayor  of  London,  8tr  Densrs 
Lowsoa.  BKrocwt.  te  Wnifamstnirg.  V»  . 

on  Friday.  September  14.  i95i. 

TbU  occasion  was  the  Qtz*.  time  a  Lord 
Uteyor  o<  Loodrn  has  ever  Veil  England 
whllB  iB  oAee  .<>  > isn  the  Uxuted  States. 
The  l^rd  Xfavor.  th.'  I^dy  MayorMl.  and 
the  ofaeifci  party  were  the  gwta  d  oo- 
kttial  wmiaawhurf?.  which  haa  been  re- 
stored by  Mr.  John  D.  RockefeUer,  Jr. 
Tbe  mayon  o<  ibe  capital  cities  of  each 
of  the  Original  Thirteen  Coloniea  were 
also  imjiti  MB  tliia  historic  occasion. 
The  Lord  Uajv  ipoke  from  the  portico 
of  the  restored  colonial  capltoL 

The  address  follows: 

Far  raoTK  •rconapMsbad  cpoUun  than  I 
HOUld  feel  diflklenl  tn  daiing  to  a^fOnm 
jtm  bi  tais  ettv  «t»r«  one  of  tto*  aaprHM 
BMNiHa  of  fttgii^  oratorr.  Patrick  HsMy. 
delivered  one  ot  UU  most  famous  »p«ech««; 
and   for  me   thK  ii  ptrfaaps  made  doubly 

illit aiilin  toy  tba  n0w«latt  thai  yoa  have 

tttvnad  ma.  ta*  repraauttatara  la  my  own 
dtMant  dtj  of  tba  antbortty  of  the  King 
of  lagland.  to  ipeak  to  rmi  m  tbm  very 
apot  wbleh  was  one»  the  r>eii(iqtiailaia  of 
Qao  0<K^Tsr«'  Washfnftoo  m  hi*  fletuiloua 
OMBpais!  .t^ain«t  the  garrltccM  ot  King 
Oaorse  I  hi«sten  to  potat  out.  therefore. 
tiMrt  my  offlct*  i^s  oot  alwa^e  bam  IdcnUfled 
■oaloaaly  with  ttia  eaiaw  of  ^uthortty.  There 
was  among  my  predsee»«nrs  as  Vord  mayor 
Of  LoadOB  a  cartain  John  WlkloeB.  wbcee 
aams  la  a  srmhai  of  liberty  in  both  our 
eoBBtrlSB.  and  who.  In  the  ea«ra»  of  •  tv^r- 
tvlSBt  bat  glortmn  CArerr.  was  once  out- 
Iwsad  and  tkfrtaa abarseti  mita  »ed:t;ous  libel, 
la  all  bonee«y.  I  caoaot  say  that  I  cory 
Wlftas  all  his  dates  co  the  Intareat  of  pcw- 
teal^.  I  tuivp  ^lerer  t)nc)«Trated  tbe  advan- 
tafia  o<  fneud^y  rvuu«m^  wtui  the  potl«e. 
Tbara  la  ooa  occaaton  In  his  life,  howaaar. 
wtalefa  Bwat  always  bsvs  s  ipacial  place  In 
tka  hletorleal  dajrdrcams  of  a  lord  majoe 
of  London,  and  to  which  my  mind  has  con- 
tinually retiimMl  as  T  have  pa  seed  tlmnigti 
this  beautU'.t!  ri»v  tht*  mwioMs  home  of 
frasdam.  I  mran  t^.a:  merHrsbla  day  wkcn 
.Rijin  WUkM.  a-  >  a  ;u,,-  r  -i.«jd  before 
Kirs  Gkct^e  111  \.^  p:t:seiii  -■  -*jleinn  re- 
tnaosUanoe  ot   the  city   it-  .^.Unst  the 

vain  and  presumptuous  poUcj  -^i  Attempting 
to  coerce  ihc  .\iiit>ncajtt  people.  On  that  clay 
LoiKkiu.  of  whose  abiding  betnf  I  am  for 
a  brief  moment  ttas  tramedtate  smibodlneDt. 
aanie><i  the  right,  '^hirii  today  I  clatm,  to 
aalvtr  your  IVattaa.  And  It  was  Joton  WUkea 
also,  still  as  lord  mayor.  w^w>  stood  ap  la 
tha  HouM  of  CotanMQs  to  show  that  aa«ii 
tl^n  freedom  had  a  coaHBcai  Uaruafa  on 
both  our  ude*>  cJ  the  Atlantkr.  "Have  we." 
he  demand*^,  any  rm&t  u  tax  the  Am«r- 
teaas?  •  •  •  The  ;un4iAm«^uuU  laws  of 
hunuus  nature,  antl  the  ^xusci^Miea  uf  Uie 
Bafllsa  eoBsututiou  are  «»i)uaUy  lapufsaat 
to  the  claim.  *  *  *  Tb«  votda  Uliarty 
and  property,  so  dviu  tu  a;i  BngUshaaan, 
»r>  pleasing  to  our  ears.,  would  become  mock- 
ery ind  insult  to  an  American.  •  •  • 
*'Y;e  Americans  mU  defend  their  pr^tver^v  «nd 
t.re'r  !:ivr*!e«  with  rhe  sivr  ^  r  ii-trr-'n. 
With    the    spirit    1    hoiH>    w*    shculJ.     TXwy 


tsat  than  submit  to  tbe 
Mratkm  Is  prsfiartnv  for  tbam.* 
IPs  <M  net  i|i— isl  ossr  petty 
years  ago;  the  great  Issosa  of  human  gorcrn- 
ance  wefs  at  stafea;  bat  asftasr  dM  we  quarrel 
M  two  lamad  penplae  iaa«sd  soMdly 
each  other.  There  were  always  i 
Ilka  Wllfcaa  who  kaaw  yon  wsn 
battla.  and  tbara  wars  alwa|B  aMOBf  yoa 
ma*  who  saw  beyosid  tha  btttsraass  aad  strife 
to  the  ssiinltel  tmtty  of  sIm  and  baUef  wfeUch 

law.  I  aaa  aoS  taiaklag  oady  of  the  ssoet  oi>- 
vtooi  acktseaoMBt;  that  tka  alraggia  rqpra- 
sentad  tbe  birth  pangs  of  your  niurtrtaaaBa- 
pakMa,  which  is  nam  tha  aslghtisss  flotas 
worklnc  for  btnnan  advaaoaaaiaa  In  oar  dla- 
txactcd  warM.    I  iwean  that  wa  toe  ka  Smala 

■trugyle  wltbotit  rtfrat.  bscnasa.  taaugli  wa 
lost  an  smpira.  wa  laamsd  also  by  expericnee 

bf 

asitatSi 

tha  aseoBd  sktssapk.  wa  faand  a  way  to 

onclle  tbe  liberty  of  our  klndrad 

ties  oaancaa  arith  eonttaued  aUsglaada  to  t 

aartswt  Cnera;  and  a  family  of  i 

ttona  haa  grown  up.  each 

uf  its  own  atalra.  but  all ' 

.ta  eoBM  to  tba  aid  of  tha 

tha  ttberty  of  any  assmhsr  of  tha 
Is  tbrsatBMd.  I  baas  Josl  nsltad 
>  of  tha  msHBhars  of  thta  great  Ofeainmt- 
weatth  of  Hattona.  AnatnUa.  Itaw  Zealand, 
and  Canada  I  hare  foond  la  tJhtm  aU  tha 
same  deep  sBsctton  for  the  moUiar  cotmtry 
and  for  the  people  of  tha  United  States  of 
America,  also  for  one  anotbsr.  tba  aaoM  im- 
swervtng  resaTtrtlnn  to  stand  together  In  de- 
fense of  peace,  liberty,  and  Jostlee  in  world 
aitairs:  and.  not  least,  the  same  clear-eyed 
recognition  that  the  ideals  we  bold  aacred  tn 
our  Commonwealth  are  also  sacrad  in  yotxr 
BspvbOe  and  that  tba  wtaola  ftitiB«  of  hu- 
Bsantty  depends  tipoo  tha  stiengtfc  and  in- 
timacy of  tbs  bond  that  oMss  ws  and  yoo. 
We — American  clt^sus  and  saftlaetB  of  tba 
CoBunonweaitb — we  are  tlw  paoyiss  of  the 
role  of  law:  and  tn  ctmpartson  wfth  that  link 
the  fact  that  o\ir  constitutional  fame  are 
different  and  wa  own  no  eomasoa  polltleal  su- 
thortty  is  of  no  aeeoant. 

Hereto  tha  <Md  DamMba  wa  stand  ta  tba 
ptaeence  of  tha  mast  aactesit  tiadlttun  ef 
North  America:  and  I  salute  tliat  tradltica. 
not  merely  becauea  it  la  aaetent.  but  be  cease 
any  Amertcan  trarttttna  wMea  goes  back  to 
less,  irtiaa  thla  cMy  wa  luanSid  nader  the 

samtosbas*.  The 

great  tidee  of  mingied  potttSeal 
coeitiueeiay.  which  la  tbe 
tary  swept  »nglan<t.  and  oaa  ct 
actlosi  oGur  aaodsin  a^alHS  of  , 
goeamaoans  sgroaa,  swept  Vbibiia  lAo.   Tour 

I  of  «aa  eoionial  iag- 


tions  of  political  philosophy 
ups  and  dcnna. 
At  ths  and  «e  tea 

call  c 
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Tax  AW 


your  city 

wa  ka  tha  dtyxf 

f  ottndar  of  our 

tsatttaSkiB.  tha  Bank  of 

lege  of  William  and  Mary 

1603  a  brilliant  memi>er  of  that  international 

rapubiic  of  Isamtag  whldi.  I  am  gbid  to  say. 

iKtttturtaas^  and  Is  tha  patpatual 

epraJcing  -v<tiona.   It  waa  wttli 
ttou—wliat  man  with  any  hIsUarte 
fail  to  l>e  oKyve^i — that  I  took  my  atans  >a 
tl2U>   af 


dnia  tto  Mhnrtas  aditorial  from 
iCliristian  Science  Monitor: 
WtacoacB— To  Xul 
Americans 


HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JR. 

Wednesday.  Septtwtber  2t.  1951 
Mr.    CBUMPilCiaaL    Mr.    Qpaaker. 

marts  in  the  Rasoaa^  I  tndiale  the  f ol- 
towinc  article  from  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report  of  September  a. 
1S»1: 

Wm  BSBT  AsKD  AaocT  Tax  Ab  xx  Hosa 


tazi 


Iths  laws  are  to  be  »»»«»«tr**  so  tbat  proftt 
from  sale  of  a  boat  win  not  bt  traatsd  as  a 
capita  gabft.  provtdsd  ttw  seflar  tans  sronnd 

mora  than  ha  golflar  tta  old  bomm.  wiUMn 
a  year. 

Is  tha*  aasuredt 

Tes.  It  scens  to  be.  The  Bmb*  baa  aolad 
in  f  aYor  of  tt  tn  tike  new  taa  hOL  Ttm  Sen- 
ate Pinanca  f?iiiiiialHirt  ^pasa.  Ibcre  is 
Uttle  a 


wttb 


jber  of  persons  who  brsTe 
'iron  etataln  to 


at  dia  nt 

KBgKS  Of 

Oasmc 

Western  Sivapa.    Tet  a  aarraq[xadent 
OeiMTa  pobkta  out  that  uadw  prnant  c^- 
cumstanam  tba  ikat  tbbig  that  hippens  to 
probably  mara4han  two  out  of  three  of  th« 
Is  that  tbey  era  ttrown  into 

A  taw  of  tbem  an  tucfcttvaa  troci 
t  for  ordinary  crtasaa.    Cartata 
of  tbemaax 


>;| 


LLiEJUBUM  OP  RSMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


to  share  in  the  pro- 

tba  latfiBtiba  strae* 

to  Qm  ■iissi 

a  law  large  armrwns  draalnata  tha  la-' 
as  a  wbala.    Bipsttaiwa  tn  aatltroal 
that  tha 


K  tsw.  IT  yon 
ft  aft  a  preM.  ttia  proftt  wffl 
yoQ  bwy  or 


ThmndM9,  Atgmst  It.  1951  aM.   te  tba 

Mir.  CEULER.      Mr.  Speaker .  onder 

daUvered   by   me   before   ttic  Hattaial 
aactuity  IndiwtntI  Aasoclatfcn,  WMdacf-     of 

Hotel.  Mew  Yocfc  Gh^  aiplMb- 

itSll  obsarsad  m 


* ... 
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of  tk«  Twaotteth  Cec- 
"MlHHUiiilj     and    rrc« 


fields. 


M  baa  fraqoantly  bapptned  in  other 
tlM  I— dlTi  ctf  the  loduatr;  won 
that  piio*  eoapntUoo  «•  •  matter 
otf  tartloi  did  not  pay.  — felila'  rivals  ap> 
pttwatXy  I  >i  mnl— 11  that  lis  nmrty  aeblavad 
la  tiM  taOnatrf  was  no  p— alng 
Aad  CtM  Mt  tbrae  appcMBilr 
that  tiMir  mpanu  inttrwti  «■« 
on  thfllr  ooUaotlT*  v^are  and 
that  f  prolonfad  prloa  var  praaagad  mutual 
dafaat  azMI  fntBtrattoo.  TlMy  a«eordli^y 
tbrnj  ooaMbaat   prqaiou   t»Mtr 

I  with  tba  price  leadership  prln- 


I  laartaiililp  rapiaced 
prlea  ooopatttion  throuf  boot  much  at  Amer- 
ican ladnatrr  that  tha  charging  at  Idmtlcal 
hM  aov  baan  alerated  In 

«»  tba  atattH  of  "meeting 
la  ovdHr  to  diacatoa  the  true  nature 


K.  to  markets  which  have  bacxwM  doml- 
by  a  email  eoMrla  at  Intfttstrlal  con- 
tbere  la  a  dearth  uf  competition  among 
ladiiatrf  leaders.  It  la  even  more  probatile  that 
emft»ttr  nrwnpaniM  wUl  become  ixMre  satel- 
Utas  of  thatr  more  powerful  brethren.  In 
tba  ■isuUto  lamp  Indttstr;.  for  example,  a 
court  (sily  a  shot  time  ago  omicluded  that 
"General  Bactrlc  has  at  least  the  power 
to  Intimidate  other  boslnaaies  ftam  sslllng 
'  prodnets  to  pun,  haawi  wbo  mlgbt  oom- 
wltb  It."  In  the  cement  Industry,  the 
QOTsmment.  In  a  recent  proceedUig  luder 
the  antltrvat  law*,  proved  that  the  large 
oamant  rmapsntsa  bad  aold  cement  in  recal- 
citrant prise  cnttera'  aalee  terrltionr  at  sxich 
low  price  lerele  that  the  dluldent  oompanlea 
were  compelled  to  reetore  their  prices  to 
orttaqdoz  lerals.  With  these  and  other  strik- 
ing eramplss  confronting  them,  it  is  today 
almost  foolhardy  for  a  small.  Independent 
eoaapariy  to  challenga  the  avowed  policies  of 
the  market  leadera.  whether  In  the  field  of 
military  procurerauit  or  otherwise. 
-  The  situation  fadng  potential  newcomers 
la  theee  liul\utrle8  la  frequently  even  mor« 
preearlooa.  In  the  production  of  titanium 
pigments  used  in  the  manufacture  o{  paints, 
fonaar  United  Statea  District  Judge  Rifkind 
recently  indicated  in  the  National  Lead  caae 
that  "It  wtts  more  dlfDcuit  for  the  independ- 
ent outsider  to  enter  this  bualaees  than 
tot  a  eam^  to  make  its  proverbial  i>aaaago 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  In  the  alu- 
mlaom  industry,  it  waa  only  by  dint  of  pro- 
longed Oovemment  eflorta  that  two  new 
eompetlton  to  the  giant  Aluminum  Company 
at  America  were  established  In  busineaa  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Additional  elements  in  today's  Industrial 
structure  threaten  to  blunt  even  further  the 
toward  real  competition  and  to  pre- 
tbe  Just  distribution  of  procurement 
orders.  Throxigh  large«acale  vertical  Inte- 
gration, the  power  of  many  companies  has 
baooaaa  enhanced,  not  only  in  their  own  in- 
dnstrlee,  but  in  fields  hitherto  occupied  by 
tbslr  cxistDoieri.  Thus,  some  17,000  inde- 
pendent fabricators  of  aluminum  and  alu- 
■alaum  products  are  dependent  for  their  raw 
materials  almost  entirely  upon  Alix>a,  Reyn- 
old^ and  Kaiser  com|»nles  which  them^ 
MiTes  own  and  operate  fabncatin^  facilities 
with  eapadtiea  far  In  excess  of  their  raw- 
ingot  prodtictlon.  In  the  manufacture  of 
steel  prodtxrts.  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  the  atanxptng  Industry,  according  to 
Tom  Smith,  president  of  the  Pressed  Metal 
loatttute.  "Is  th*  accelerated  encroachment 
through  sub«idi«rv  rgAnlZMtlons  cf  a  ma- 
jority of  metAi  producer*  into  the  staOiplng 
business.  ■  S;i  fw  have  the  major  steel  com- 
panies preempted  the  ^iteel  tiarrel  and  drum 
bu^inees  that  the  September  1944  Issue  of 
Iron  Age,  In  (X»mmenting  upon  the  fact  that 
some  87  percent  of  the  entire  barrel  and 
drum   business   had    been    corralled   by   the 


steel  atHi.  floatrasted  the  prsesnt  j^lgbt  of 
the  liHlMBlij  wtth  Its  statae  prtor  to  1M9 
whea  the  barrel  UMtaatry  was  "a  rather  vola- 
tile awrtnssi  ftrmly  In  ths  beads  at  a  larfs 
noa^sr  of  highly  individualistic  entrepre- 
nsons.  Most  of  theee  fabricators  bad  started 
on  a  precarlotis  sboestrlag  aad  were  justifi- 
aoly  vocal  in  their  prlds  at  aaeases  in  the 
classical  Horatio  AJgsr,  plaek-and-lnck 
tradttloos." 

Many  tsige  concerns  have  also  branched 
out  Into  entirely  unrtfated  fields  of 
where  there  exisu  little  logical  basis  for 
operations.  The  Bordon  Co..  aa  a  pnnnlnent 
Instance,  is  engaged  in  the  sardine  and  ftab- 
oU  liiiBlnwa.  the  pharmaceutical 
and  in  producing  pet  foods  and  plastki 
terials.  Manufacturers  at  dlstlUed  gpMU 
have  become  owners  of  Uensrlss  and  pro- 
ducers of  pharmaceuticals.  Tl|p  great 
United  Statee  Steel  Corp.  U  In  the  steam- 
ship busineaa.  operates  a  water  company  ahd 
oanMDt  plants,  and  manufactttres  prefabri- 
cated bouees.  while  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
operates  a  ablpyard  In  New  York  Harbor. 

To  those  wbo  have  perchaaoe  leveled  criti- 
cism at  tbla  aUnalag  tendswcy  for  a  few 
coBipanles  to  dantaate  an  entire  indnstiy. 
to  replace  caB4>etltton  with  cooperatlan, 
over,  or  subsUentio.  and  to  integrate  for- 
ward, backward,  and  into  alien  fields,  has 
come  the  heated  reply  that  these  activities 
have  reeultad  from  the  trend  toward  eco- 
nomie  sAelency.  If  the  price  of  efficiency, 
however,  is  the  demise  of  free  enterprise 
and  a  competitive  system,  then  all  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  eoonomy  of  oon  has 
been  opiating  since  Ita  Inception  have  heaa 
grossly  in  error.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
the  persistent  claim  of  Increaeed  eflkrtsncy 
derives  from  an  effort  to  confuse  and  obseurs 
the  trtie  issties. 

Certainly  there  exists  no  better  evidence 
for  rttipelllng  the  notion  tliat  the  growtl^  cC 
econoiale  eoncentration  has  bad  as  Its  cooi^ 
panton  the  Increase  In  economic  *llflfttiTy 
than  a  report  prepared  by  the  industrial 
engineering  firm  of  Ftvd.  Bacon  A  Davis  after 
a  detailed  and  prodigious  scrutiny  of  the 
United  SUtes  ^ftel  Corp.  Dr.  Geocsi 
Stocking.  tastlQrlac  tatf ore  the  Subcommlt- 
tea  oa  Madr  «f  Moaopoly  Power  in  May  of 
1860.  pointed  out  that  theee  oonsaltlng  engi- 
neers fouxMl  United  Statee  Btoel  "waa  alow 
In  Intnidmtng  the  eoatlnoous  ivdllng  mill; 
slow  ta  fsMlng  into  production  of  cold  rolled 
steel  products;  slow  In  recognising  the  po- 
tentials of  the  wire  busineaa;  alow  to  adopt 
the  heat-treating  procaaa  for  the  production 
of  sheets;  alow  in  getting  Into 
products;  slow  in  produdac 
sheets;  slow  In  tin-plate  development;  slow 
la.  utlllalng  waste  gases;  alow  in  utilising 
low -cost  water  tran^tortatlon  becauae  a< 
Its  consideration  for  the  rallroarta;  In  abort. 
alow  to  grasp  the  remsrkable  bostnaas  oppor- 
tunities that  a  dynamic  America  offered  It. 
The  corporation  was  apparently  a  follower, 
not  a  leader.  In  Indostrtal  wfclgnry.'* 

Doctor  Stocking  farther  diaiaetenaed  the 
contents  of  this  report  as  **the  most  devas- 
tating Indictment  by  operts  of  big  burtaesi 
on  the  charge  of  Inailelanry  that  has  ever 
been  made  public." 

There  can  be  little  doobt  that  the  eoo- 
nomlc  factors  which  I  have  dleenssed  have 
tended  to  dull  competitive  forees.  Mora  aad 
more,  decisions  relating  to  price  and  pro- 
duction policies  of  Industry  are  being  deter- 
mined not  by  the  competitive  forum  oi  the 
market  place  but  by  the  large  concerns  which 
thamealves  dcuninate  the  market.  Competi- 
tion among  these  huge  entitles  has  becoBM 
Ultisary:  iwptKkia  fraa  nMQer  tnrgsnti 
tions  has  bem  aU  but  stilled. 

Tbeae  factora  have  greatly  disturbed  aM 
ever  since  the  Sabeonualttas  oa  Stadj  ctt 
Monopoly  Power  undertook  Its  fntsastve  ba- 
vestlgation  of  the  concentration  of  economie 
power.  I  also  know  that  thtiy  haea 
numy  of  you  who  are 
advanclns  free  enterurlae.    At  a 


not 


^ 


m^ 


steal  OD.. 

to  ttm  dspindnet  of 
a  Cree-eatcrprlse  syscem  upon  a  ir^  eoalpe- 

tltlve  msrket  place.  Mr.  Randall's  cogent 
were  printed  in  "ull  In  the 
at  the  Atlantic  Mmthly.  are 
SO  frank  aad  eanaid  that  1  —  taltttujtha 
Uberty  of  readtaig  a  Isaglhy  aaiarpt  ffuui 
them  this  aTtemoon.  Said  Mr.  Ri  Jtdall.  had 
I  quoto: 

"But  the  free-enterprise  systea  Isnt  |ust 
a  •*nin**rg  lieeiMe.'  It  carrtee  irttb  ttj  tte 
dU^rtiow:  and  oa  that  I  hear  talkad 
lass  and  woOU  Mfes  to 
Bkorc — and  fraakly  aad  opeolf— 4s  thatj 
free-enterprise  system  miHt  be  pnUced  fy  a 
free  market. 

"Tree  enterprise  hss  s  tendency  to  idake 
mdi  at  us  stilish.  We  are  held  oii  the 
toward  the  protoetloB  cf  the  pvldiewi 
by  hoosst*  dlisLl.  vital,  real  ccoxpettt  loa; 
and  any  aam  wbo  directly  or  indirectly 
private  agreement  or  private  undsrstaaC  lag. 
attcmpta  to  limit  the  free  marlurt  for] 
goodi  is  astint  for  natlonallaatloa.'* 

"TT  you  want  to  tetag  on  the  ead  of 
enterprise."  Randall  warned.  "Just 
to  take  part  In  the  nwlttflnn  of  free 
kets.  We  caat  havo  the  bmeflts  and 
accept  the  responslbffltlwt  We  have  to  blay 
the  game  honestly  with  regard  to  the  Xree 
mai*et.-  ' 

What  I  have  said  this  afternoon.  X  hav^  not 
qiokcn  In  a  critical  manner.   I  do  not  b) 

I  am  aaartiy 

to  a  state  of  fscts  i&nd  to  an  ecoaaniie  al|ua- 
tlon  in  which  we  are,  at  the 
extrlcably  bound. 

I  say  that  It  Is  no  woadK  ttuit  the  taro> 
euzcawBt  dollar  hss  goas  laataljr  to  a  f«w 
Mrgs  eoncenu.  Meed  with  the 
or^anlsaticm  that  eaftrta.  It  Is  aot 
that  military  procurement  statlatlCB 
the  economic  organiaatlon  at  ttoe  eooat^  aa 
a  whole.  It  is  extremely  disturbing  to  relJlse 
that  since  the  start  of  the  Korean 
hage  manufacturing 
40  percent  of  the  total 
f  eaae  eontracta 
have  atitataM 
dollar  ■nOamm  at 

but  a  repetition  of  the  phenonienon  wfdfCh 
occurred  in   World  War  IL  whan  10 
companies  secured  SO  percent  of 
'volume  of  war  oontracta  and  100 
about  two-thirds.     WhUe  It  Is  loipcr^ttva 
that  BUIltaxy  procurement  ottdala  do 
thing  In  their  power  to  rectify  the ' 
which   Is   reflected  In 
dMrlbute  the  good 
equitably  to  all  bualaassss.  one  nost  be  < 
of^  placing  too  much  hlaaia 

wbo  are  oootronted  wtth  an 
■tracture  ov 


nc 


y  of  yoQ  wish  that  praetMahto 
wtntlons  eoold  be  f  oond  whereby  the  joa^ 
pies  eBonoBtttti  stractuf  of  aany  corpora- 
tions could  be  satlsf  actorUy  dtsslpatad  and 
eflectiTe  coaepatttlaB  reatored  to 
I  haveagokaa  to 
lof  laigsaa* 

■Bd  tiMf  teva  Md  4»  to 
-W^  Bke  to 
our  operaUooB  or  laanfTtes.  bat  how  cai  i  we 
do  It  wtthovt  great  bias  to  oar  etoekholdiraT 
Tltey  dare  not  adnalt  thla  in  public. 
Bight  be  a  sign  that  they  had  auds  a 
take  in  gathering  unto  Hnieealiw  al  ^om 
operatlona.  ta  the  dxat  taatanea.    Wbatjthey 

In  which  they  now  {had 

WhUe  at  the  prssaat 
ttve  sointloBa  for  the 
of  amsinestr  , 
atady.  I  bellave  that  Indoeing 


It 
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EXTENSION  OF  RSMABXS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UKE 


TW  Seveat^  C©a  jTesstcaa!  [>wtrict  el  \l»» 
Ha»  13  Pe«-ceat  ot  the  Forest 
Laa^s  ai  AlaWma.  aa<j  a  19S«  H*i  13 
Ferccal  of  ife  Forest  Rrej  of  Aiabaiaa, 
aa4  Affntummittf  13  Pexcat  a;  tiic 
Tiakcr  Area  Barse^  a  Alabama 


.  be  eqaaay 

of  a  laiv  eorporathB 


PMj  Act. 

achieve  this  resolt  wttboat  protaibtttve 
The    pn 

lU  aad  IIS  of  the 

of 


HON.  aRL  ELUOTT 


ATTvrs 

14,  1951 
Mr.  Sprmkrr.  the 


Mr.  ELLIOTT 


to  h 

It  is  ODO  of 
of  our  ■djor 

are  today 

before  as  a 
of  ttae  wealth  of  oar  peo- 
The  new  School  of  Porestry  at  the 
Polyte^mic  Inetitute  at   Au- 
to a  rcoogBttlon  of  that  fact. 

■to( 
tree 
of  AlntadiMa  timber  growcn 
baby  trees  aith  which  to 
Rplant  and  reforest  aome  of  AlabdBHi's 


body  arooad  regularly  to 

of 


TorkCtty 

£atrlj 


Fire  to.  of  eovae.  one  of  the 

fnw^''  >■  of  our  forests.     It  is  an 
which  stalks  our 
tlrely  as  a  result  of 
'nket)tTtotaioC  fteigtry  of  the  Deptri- 
of  CutmiioUoii  of  the  State  of 

'  duty  of  ] 

lOf. 

wttlilB  the  IkBtto  of  its  anttacttr.  tad 
within  the  limits  of  its  Appropriatioo  to 
provide  such  protection  Itt  report  for 
the  *ii|>««w»«^  yaar  IflW  sbeifn  that  Aia- 
baiM  forests  suflered  9  947  destnastloo 
foeast  flrrs.rarti  of  which  burned  on  Uie 
•  of  spproximateiy  42  icn>s  of  f or- 
for  a  toUl  of  415.826  acres. 
C3ebume  County  had  tiie  largest  per- 
of     its     total     forest     a^jrea^e 


:'"l 


I 

I 


-    t-.; 


t; 
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tlM  pOTwnUc*  bdiii  e.s?  par- 
ent of  198331  protoettd  •era  or  13^33 
serm.  Its  114  flret  «»eh  ai«nuted  de- 
tbrofim  HO  acres  of  forest  Unda. 

On  the  other  hand.  Limestone  Cotmty 
«ttli  61.718  protected  Acres  hiul  otUjr  otM 
Ore  and  It  kmmcd  oaily  14  ftcres.  thus  to 


ghn  Tinwetene  Coan^  the  beet  reoovi 
in  tht  State  IB  IfM. 

Crenshaw  County  had  the  largest  iaA- 
vldual  nres  in  the  sute.  Its  88  fires 
destroyed  an  average  of  139  acres  each. ' 

Mobile  Countgr  had  the  la/gest  acreasej 
destroyed  by  fire— 35.461  seres.  ) 


OooBtir  bad  m 
foTMt  fires  to  give  tt  flnt  ptaot  In 
regard. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  a  table  pni4red 
by  the  State  Dtvtakm  of  Pweafay  d  Ala- 
for  18M  which  substantiates]  tbe 
I  have  set  forth:  | 


9Ut9  of  Alabama.  divUlon  0/  fortstry,  AepartTrunt  0/  com««r»«<to»— in'?»tAiy  /lf«  report  ^  /of«s«  rsaper  dUtrieU.  December  1950 


The  Seventh  OoivressloQal  District  of 
Alabama  has  13V«  penent  of  all  the  f or- 
Ml  lands  of  Alabama— 2.389.027  acres 
out  of  18.044  938  acres. 

In  1950  It  had  13.6  percent  of  all  the 
fav«9*  flres  of  Alabama,  or  1,352  out  of 
tbe  toUil  9,947 

In  1950.  12  3  percent  of  the  forest-flre 
deetnietlcn  m  Alab^imii  was  in  the  Sev- 
enth District — 51.183  out  of  415,826  acres 
destroyed  by  Are. 

Thus  the  number  of  forast  fires,  and 
their  destructlvcnei?s.  In  the  Seventh 
District  was  within  1  percentage  point 
of  the  Slate  averaKes.  to  make  the  Sev- 
enth Di'trict  wha;  we  ni...ht  term  vrtr- 
age  III  Lhe^e  'i   : .     .;. 


State  Aid  Granted  to  Catholk  Schoob         ^'^   *» 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MJkmueavsxm 

IH  THE  UOUSS  OF  RB«a8D<TATIVE3 

Wetfnesday,  September  2S,  19S1 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  ixKlude 
the  following  article  from  tbe  ChrlsUan 
Science  Ifionltor.  Saturday.  September 
32.  1951: 


two  km* 

CathoUe  prtvM* 
a    viciiary 
Plevan'a  monUi-oUl 
ighUog  to 


Dam  XM»w  It  bw  aiwi^  i  _ 
a  fmsral  prtncti^e  oC  tbe  French  Scpnille 
not  to  llnaace  private  scboola. 

Isaa  bOl— pMMd  at  itt  aeooBd  nadtag  by 
878  vXaa  to  2as  within  •  few  faotas  aftor  lU 
sQceasanil  paaaage  tturongh  ta*  if^«vtta  sn 
ablaa  atodentB  at  prtvata  primary  eelhoe^to 
^■■mAI  f»cm  st^e  Iki^oaebocd  acholarsblibs. 
It  vas  a  Oovsnunent-SDoaeored  blU 
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far  -n   '•-.■.<-',  -    .»r  il    •  "• 


Of 

munaetmirr.t  to 

MB  <lf' vri- 'fM^u 

V  tor  'U  iin»i'»*    -« I   ;i 

!  .si';'    '•    ■:■  '  <'-        '. 

■■i.  H  «Uto  tor  wtnd- 


•Iip9ly  of  th« 
tt  oOli  tor  fwUUm^ 

.ii«1<1:T,:.  ■;       f      ;'?;•'     Ul4 

Is  •■tte  ^MHMMlHk  IB  IB  parts  of  tlM 

of  UM  Mdto  >"-    r*.:'- '•Kr.'.f      Aod   BHnittm 

"   r    '.h*    'f^*  of 
.atM  K '    I'j.K-;  •!>■<■   vii:'.«'.>  •  otf 


So  I  wsnt  to  cmpbaata*  a«  ■uob^  •■  I 
can.  that  tlHrc  ts  no  tutKtStntc  for  qaaZtty 
tei  Om  praueooi 

OM  PBOPV  «W  or 

laatf  Mxi  mrter  iijuif    ti  lllll*i  or  say- 
wlicrt  tiM.    Kacb  ten  vt  land  luiit  be 
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Ttte 


tiM  tnt 


boCh  of 


MMMHCai 
flood  onuol  UMi  iWMnotr  pruWuuB 
nlclpal  aod  othac  ktndtt    by  ucatmant  of 
wbol*  wtmtHm^  with  the  riicBt 
I  of  pnattBM.  land  tac.  and  ■■ 
I  in  OM  ■■■II  f.  «ppar  vMcnb 

Apfltod  at  tba  rtfht  Ubm 

^ atmlted  treatment  aarea 

aad   te^tma   flood   and   wKtlaagtatloa 

a.  store*  water  ta  tba  aoU  far  piaaft  oaa 

fawaaWa.  to  Um 


to  tia  tudliMiMl 
accofiltB^  to  Ma 
aer*  of  land.  lOte  each 
froaa  ^aiT  otli^r  acre,  v 
wbatbcr  larfv  o^a 

to  tta 


of  ooona,  an  IndlspeTnable  part  of 
too  eooMrration  a  a  sxtpporttat 
prc^am  of  raaaarcb.  aoeii  aa  wtll  proititm  for 
tlM  wOara  of  tba  land  at  all  ttmea.  and  gt«* 
aU  tba  atfran«acaa  that  pioyaatfra 
can  aootrAvta.  Alao,  a  euutluiilBi^ 
Ttforoaa  nmgwm  of  aoU-iuiiaainnop  cdo- 
catkm  abuuM  ba  BMda  a  part  of  oar  taadk- 
tof  Otm  KtBdarwtBB  on  tltrooch  eQlta(v. 
And.  modern  soil  conanrTatlon  calls  fcr  tlM 
natateaanee  of  aU  effecttra  wtxk  which  ia 
|wt  on  the  land  tn  order  to  keep  the  land 
parmasenttT  prodttrttre.  Such  meacvrea  ara 
tntended  to  te  uesd  for  Jiist  a  ilnsl« 
crupptnf 


:t  OMa  I  laaii  i  ccNb^xi-^noN  roatrtnjk 
Tbera  la  eaty  one  correct  fomula  for  domg 

wat#T  CT'- 
lOM  of  What    anTbo<i\ 

That  formula 

aaa  tlada  a<  -jlzm.  ui^ 

t 


Tklm 
fact  of  the  order  of  tba 
'wtU  not  rtia  upiuU  on  Ita 


li  aay  acttiiMy  of  laanfctud  tliat 

ikam  «m»  of  aO  that 

hj^'aullc*  enn  iiiinldr.  M 

our  land  pe 
V  the 
«  to 
of  a 
V0B  awawuae  nam  bateg 
of  th«  Sou  OooMrratlon  SHTtoa  to  iMit  «n>-> 
alon.  conaanra  rainfall,  ^md  Improva  the  lamd. 
I  hara  juat  ■M«KtaMd  a  few  of  tlHna.  ■■eh 
iD0tkMUT«  is  uaed.  mi  tire  suuatlaa  'tTnTiwIa. 
to  OM^et  A  deQuite  iAiid  ueed  or  to  produce  a 
speci&cally  desirI^a  result.  Uaually.  oDmlU> 
nauotbi  i:yi  sever^u  me.Murea  ara  aaaentlaL 

A  hundred  yeiii^  t.u  (argainc  aspartenaa  la 
this  rountr-v  Uauf  proved  definitely  that  ae 
ain4i:i-  practice,  itppiiaird  ttrb(U'.'irU)r  oa  a  «hoi« 
field  ur  f«u:ii,  yniil  CvinUoi  eroston  and 
taxti  m>il  pn.iduclivuy  per::\Ar.etuiy. 
pertiapa  ih«  piaxmiitj  oi  ,ni  tr.iire  Are*  \o 
graWM  ..iT  ue«-s.  And  *e  i\in;u  ;:  li^e  bv  ^nuw 
and  Ue*8  aioric.  Kxcept  «n«re  Une  ijuid  la 
covered  with  ^aaa  or  tureat.  aJBi^U  prarttre 
aoil  cu(UieTv;]tK>ii  cmun*.)!  ba  maaaMftdi.  la  tha 
graai  major uj  of  caaea,  betrautie  it  alctoat  i4.i- 


u  theve  were 
land  am}  water 
piled 
laed  te 
ralatlfely 
aboit"Cut  to  the 
na  wni 
atwfj   of  each   acre, 


Soil  Ccnserratioa  Is  Good  Basiaess 


■ZTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKE&SHAM 


WfdMaddtr.  SeptewtUr  U,  13S1 


which  «ala  MM 

vlth  thla  Tttal  aoil- 

worfc  wlB  pnm  to  ba,  I  Ha  ( 

hlctory.     Hnntfrada  <d 
ara     jrartlrtng 


Hw. 


hf   local 


for 


Mr.    WICKBRSHAM.    Mr 
under  leave  to  extend  my 
RxcoRo.  I  |"*^i»4r  llto 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Cktef. 
Sotl  CoDserration  Senrtec. 
waniB  Clob 
IS.  1960: 


from  State  departamto  of  < 
ooionmzrT  scnoar  ai 
la  abort,  tha  aoi* 


dvta 


Speaker, 
s  in  ttxe^ 

tbe  Ki-      *^ ' 
HL.  Junai 


Soaaa    will  say.   "It   must 
WtU.  aura.  It  Is  profltahle 
aaoaptlon  uadar  oonaal 
done  In  time.     AjmI  IooUbk 
cannot   hold  on   to  oxir 
groat  minority  <a  oofa  te 
proCact  tt.     And  taoktaf  bafuud  that, 
iwaf  food,  and  food  maana  nfto  and  nattoaal 
•trancth. 


Tbtra  eaaaa  to  ha 
now  aa  to  tba 
help 


for 


try^   rfsourr*"*     r» 
hanuui   reiMju; -ce^       A 
etUI  try  to  make  tba  potat 

siien:  shou'.f  r.vz  coi 
a    fartaer    *o    p ■-■;•; ft  fl 
Itoid,  iay  ajn.!.-e  tuaii  rt 


of  course, 
such  la  < 


UU 


ami 


wttbont  nj 
tnterferencc  of  any  kind,  that  b  f  ettb^ 

Aa  of  May  1.  thla  year  (tba  latast 


""r;*<f 


*:, 


if:«E 


A 


I 
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r  fou  pratekly  mtm  famiUv  vitli  «ieo- 
itudlM  inM}*  by  K.  L.  Saucr.  Unlvvriity 
.uuls  eccnumbit,  whlcti  slmwvd  tbat  bc^ii 
1 4l|lrttt  ^rp*  piMH  totrvMv  f  am 
I  «M  iBtarMtad  to  r—gnn  to  th* 
•oU  eoonrratkin  iiw  of  TtM  K*n« 
at  liHVh  St.  19ao.  whcr* 
of  Um  Kan* 
Md  tran*- 
toto  t«rmn  of 
loeal  b(>n«flt  b««  to  yoiv  own  ooaaty.  At  an 
!•  of  UlcbUy  man  Xbmn  M  an  iicr«. 
paMat  p>oj»c>  Nport  on  Um  tftatrictB 
MuUwnry  pattitod  out.  Um  loeal  du- 
tiict  proffrim  already  had  added  •18T.M5 
■anually  to  Kan*  Conaty'i  acncuitural  lii> 
tk  aailad.  rtgafrantly.  that  to  far 
of  tJM  *aUn  prop^m. 


A  rmomuM  or  »oit«»e 

80  you  M«  UUa  niAUar  of  mU  caoacnration 
batoc  food  bmtn—  la  aooiathlcg  that 
•ooMs  rlcbt  booM  to  ]rour  own  toventurtea 
and  pocJcettook*.  To  ecunplrte  the  aoU  and 
>n— r»aHijiu  Job  lu  tuxic  calls  for  a 
oC  poattlve  action,  in  which  groups 
•ueh  aa  yours  hava  a  natural  interest.  It  In- 
cludas,  »»«w^»n  otber  poinU:  (1)  Oomplatka 
of  ttoa  nattooftl  land  capability  Inventory  at 
tba  aarttest  data  faculties  will  permit;  (3) 
tamgkttkm  ci  tba  organlaiUon  of  tba  Na- 
tlfua%  acrtealturai  lands  toto  mM  coaaorra- 
tton  dlstrlets.  and  atreoftbcnloc  district  r»- 
sponatblUty  and  work — wltb  a  sdantlflcaUy 
rtawtopad  soil  oonaerration  district  pl&ri  ap- 
ptlMl  hf  a  con— r?attoo  tanner  to  every  farm 
to  the  country  at  maximum  public  coat; 
{t\  actlTe  participation  by  all  lnten>stcd 
rural  and  urbau  groups — business,  pr:>fes- 
•kHMkL,  and  patrioilo — in  actUewti^  NaUon- 
•rvatlon;  and  (4)  mafclng  a  real 
ratlonict  at  arery  farmer  in  the  coxin- 
try. 

Tb  get  this  big  job  dona  to  time  la  grolug 
to  take  the  conttoued  taamwork  of  all  of 
ua.  Tba  margto  betwwan  land  deter ionitlon 
•ad  atocenraUoa  now  has  been  tuurrowod  to 
tb»  point  wInt*  our  goal  of  a  pennanant  ag- 
riculture is  in  sight.  Throui^h  unflaggtog  re- 
searcb.  educatlou.  and  group  action  to  get- 
ting cooaarva&loa  on  tba  land,  we  can  and 
viU  do  tbls  Job  w  bav«  set  out  to  do. 


Operation    Comeback:    American    L<'inoa 
NatioBal  EiMy  Contest 


EXTIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  Tax  SENATB  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdati,  September  26,  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared along  with  certain  attached  mate. 
ri&ls  regardiiig  the  splendid  essay  con- 
test entitled  'Operation  Comeoack." 
sponsi)rt-d  by  the  .American  Letrion.  The 
contest  waa  designed  to  show  how 
physically  handicapped  can  ovt-rcome 
their  disabilities.  I  ask  unammous 
consent  that  this  statement  and  the  ap- 
pended t-'ssays  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dLx  of  the  Recoiid. 

Tht-re  bem?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   essays   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Rccobd  as  follows: 
Nation -Wnw  K&sat  Cowtr^t  rnii»-xa  Vktoit 
or  THM  HAjiDtCArvKi 

htr.  WruiT  Mr.  Prraltlent.  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions,  I  hari-  i;:  mni^nted  rega.'ding 
the  Important  murti-r  <■?  rehahi;iia^,'.'>n  of 
America*  phTslcal'.v  r  ':  'ipi>.-f«  A'  th'.s 
time,  I  w*in  lo  p«T  n,  ,,.-f  ■     .>ae  i-^u'.icul«r 


ocianiaatloa  wbicb  baa  doaa  a  superb  )ott 
down  tbrouBb  tba  y«an  to  rsbabilitatiaal 
work.  I  rsfsr  to  tba  AwartwiB  Lagloo  wbos« 
)At««  •SMBpl*  at  Mnrtoa  of  Amarloa't  v«t4 
•ran*  and  Amarica  aa  a  wbola.  ia  to  tba  foraM 
at  its  Matioo-wlda  assay  oootaat  anUtladi 
"Oparation  Comaback."  1 

This  contest  was  opetMd  to  all  bandl'J 
capped.  boDorably  tftaabai^ad  vetvaiia  oi 
World  Wars  I  and  IZ  and  tba  Korsaa  aum- 
palgn.  By  means  of  thn  eootast,  the  Legion 
has  focused  the  attanttas  of  tba  Amertcaa 
peopla  on  the  inwMfims  cosua  back  matfa  b] 
our  haiMtlcappatf  eltlBaoa.  particularly  th« 
herotc  owa  Mid  woum  wbo  saw  serrtce  to 
tbelr  eountryt  tmlf orm. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  write  a  flctioii| 
■tcry.  ana  ooold  not  convey  tba  powrfnl  b 
Bian  totonat  aBd  drama  wMcb  tftsna 
to    Oparatton    Oome-back   have   tcM. 
could  not  duplicate  tba  drama  of  ttacsa  bra* 
aouls  flgnting  LOMiagaously  to  oome  liack 
to  occupy  their  rlgbtful  place  to  the  bi 
family  In  spite  of  their  handicap. 

Tbe  contest  offers  food  for  every  Amsvl' 
can't  serious  thinking.  Reading  tbe 
should  make  every  American  biimble. 
tainly  vary  few.  If  any.  of  us  bave  any 
ble  to  tbe  world  wblcfa  can  poaalbly  compard 
wttb  tbe  great  stiffering  wblcb  tbcae  men  an4 
woman  bava  goam  through,  but  which  tbe^ 
bava  teavely  overcome. 


known  to  tba  final 


TS    ASS  BUOOTmACUfO 


J 


Tba  eatsys  provide  a  wonderful  source 
4>irlttMl  enoooraganant.  Why?  Bacaus^ 
they  tell  how  firm  *  tbe  rallanea  of  thea^ 
handicapped  vatonaa  to  dlvtoe  providei 
The  essays  are  toapbrlng  too  In  that 
attest  to  the  loyalty  of  members  of 
famlUc«,  particularly  wives  and  clUldren  w! 
have  stood  by  the  servloenien  tbroughou 
their  darkest  days  of  rehabilitation. 

I'd  like  to  ^uote  briefly  from  an  totri 
tion  to  a  collection  that  was  made  of  all 
the  various  haart-warming  materials 
wore  published  In  connxttoa  with  tba 
test.  This  collection  waa  made  by  tbe  Mt 
Uonal  Public  Belations  division  ot  the  Amar 
lean  Legion.  I  mlgbt  mention.  toddentaUy^ 
tbat  tbe  director  of  that  division  is  our  own 
able  former  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arma,  tbd 
Bonorable  Bdward  P.  IfcOinnls.  Tba  as^ 
slstant  director  is  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lodge,  for -4 
merly  of  the  Associated  Press. 

This  Is  tbe  totroduction  to  tbe  oom'« 
pendlum: 

'OrCBATION  COMS-BACK 

"Ttiia  Is  Operation  Ckxne-back.  a  oontast  at 
letters  for  handicapped  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  tha 
Korean  campaign.  Through  the  generositji 
of  aa  anonymous  donor  to  New  York  City] 
110.000  was  made  avaOabla  for  the  pria^ 
moneys  and  administrative  expense.  Mora 
tban  100.000  pamphlets  were  prtoted  and 
sent  to  all  departments.  Tbe  reaponaa  waa 
fiM  attested  letters  embracing  aU  the  aU^ 
ments  and  tojurles  that  can  befall  mankindi 

"A  responsible  board  of  Judgea  was  securedJ 
PreUniin<\ry  seeding  of  letters  was  done  byf 
repreeentatives    of    the    American    Legion's 
rehabilitation  staff,  the  VBS  and  other  bodiai 
totef^ested  to   tbe   bandlaqpped.    The  final 
Jadgtng.  for  ao  annotinced  prlass  was  froa 
100  at  tbe  better  letters.     Tbls  dosensss  of 
t  e  eocteat  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  tbs 
veteran  who  led  the  wtoners  had  a  percent- 
age of  89  9  while  tbe  two  tied  for  twentletb, 
place  were  rated  at  M.I. 

"Judging  was  on  a  basis  of  extent  of  handl> 
CAP  40  pervert:  spiritual  come-back.  30  per^ 
cfv.r.  economic  eoaM-back.  30  percent:  ana 
presentation  and  nsntnsss.  10  percent,  tbm 
latter  to  give  tbe  uiisdwstsd  as  fair  a  cbaaeJ 
as  tht  c<iilere  man.  ; 

"Every    letter    received    was    a   seimon   taj 
itself      Portttude.  American  sptrtt,  persooM 
BUfTertng.  and  morale  recovery  was  manlfeel 
In  ev<>ry  letter     Handicaps  were  not  llmltei] 
to  war  wounds.    Tbe  letfesrs  wsre  ec 
that  the  home  State  of  the  Mitnutt  was  ao4 


be 
known.** 

I  wtsb  tbat  tt  wsre  posslMe  «c> 
of  tbe  folks  inside  and  outalde  liis  L^gtao 
wbo  oontriboted  to  Opsrarton  Coi 
BBsn  iilw  T.  O.  Kraabd.  bead  of  Uie  Lsjlaa'b 
est    DMokarn 
Ibejr  i^etfasflaed  a  grand  JoS.    I 
tbat  cverjr  bdMttcapped  person  to  tba 
and  cbiid.  vi 
will  be  tbe  better  for  auecoo- 
bavtog  been  condoctad.    Beaeasbaf.  tbe 
eooteat  ia  baaed  on  ooncrcte  dceJs 
tempUstasnenta  <tf  tbe  Individual  lavoli 

I  am  naturally  partlcQlarly  del  ght 
at  tbe  fotir  prtodpal  wtnr«rs 
Davenport,  ot  New  Usboiu 
has  performed  an  amaatas  rseoeci^ 
shrapnel  and  sniper  a«0BDda  wblcb 
fered  in  Prance  to  1M4.  Mr.  Dai 
aged  43.  is  chairman  ot  the  ccuB^ 
board,  county  civil  defense  direct  v. 
a  dairy  bar  and  recreation  center,  and 
a  splendid  contribution  to  tbe  oommiinity 
to  many  otlwr  respects.  I  knov  thai  tbe 
American  Le^on  Department  ol  Wlaecinsto 
must  t>e  very  proud  to  deed  of  mon  UkS  btan 
and  his  disabled  boddlss.  Mr.  Davecpart, 
tocidentally.  sored  as  adjutant  of  bla  L  egkaa 
prst  and  as  eoonty  Le^Um  commander. 

I  know,  too,  tbat  every  one  of  tbe  4  4)00.- 
000  Legionnaires  and  members  ot  tbe  L  egkm 
Auxiliary  are  proud  of  tbe  work  wblcb  tbctr 
organization  has  performed  to  rehaqUlta- 
tlon.  as  in  so  many  otber  Itekls. 

Fortimately.  tbe  Legion's  activ.ty  is  4  part 
of  a  great  drive  conducted  by  many  civic 
sources  to  be  of  genuine  service  to  tbe  h^ndl« 
capped.  Recently,  a  powerful  inotioal  plD> 
ture  on  tbe  problems  of  blind* -d  vetaraasT 
rehabilitation  was  produced  by  Universal- 
International  Picturea.  It  waa  based  ob  tbe 
book  Lights  Out,  by  Bajrnard  Kendrlci.  It 
Is  based  on  Mr.  Kendrick*s  yean  of  devoted 
work  with  tbe  bUnd.  partlrularlr  with 
icemen  wlio  bad  loat 


Dsof  skdtoff 
iteptoi    the 


Another  of  tbe  important 
tbe  bandkapped   Is  national 
Pbjaieally  Handicapped 
celebrated   tbla 
October  7  and 
lowing  Saturday. 

This  week  is  not  JtMt 
rative  event.    It  1 
for   the   great   task  of 
Josklee  for  tbe 

eoaununltles  tbnsi^bCRik  tbe  land. 
Week  has  petmltted  tte  Ibewliig  of  i^uhUe 
attention  on  tbe  need  for  givlni;  tbe  handi- 
capped a  fair  iireak  by  permitting  tbi^  to 
osa  their  remaining  skills  in  a ppi opiate 
joba,  aklUs  which  they  bave  to  iXHint 
stances  proven  to  be  wpttoiial  tm 


We  know  tbat  plaeteg  tbe  dlsiibled  tc^  ]oba 
te  not  Just  a  matter  of  fair  play  »  tbesq  men 
and  woaaen:  it  is  a  matter  of  plato  horae- 
SHHa  tBaofar  as  tbe  employer  Is  ecNsened. 
Why?  Because  tbe  bandlcafped  wtirker 
provea  himaeU  to  be  a  better   eorker,  jwltb 

<ttttgence     a    main    or 
bla  rsaaaining  skills  ^  an 
exceptional  degree. 

America^   handicapped   dont.  waa*  Iptty, 
tbey  dont   want   maudUn    sympathy.  | 
dont  want  anything  artUtalal  to 

Tbey  do  want  to  be  given  a  fbfer 

BB  are  concerned,  a 
IpaSsfQI  Ratkm  bas  provided  tonn  wttb  cer- 
tato  statutory  rights  and  benef  ts.  as  si  part 
at  tbelr  legal  entitlement  for  lavlng 
country  oa  tbe  field  of  bittle. 
statutory  awank  and  piaaksM 
fallen  far  behind  tba  riateg  oiat  at 
Osrtotoly.  ttie  Cewgi  iiai  by  Its  a  :t  of 
penalnnB  adsqaate  to  purebaainc 
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iMlp  futftn  tta  lespoealbQUy  tor 


oCtfea 


stralgbt   txook  tbelr  beerto 
tiMlr  dally  Itvca  and  It  win  go 
every    iiasili    111    bcart.      Tbe 


tbe  4 


MV 


Drive. 


Ul 


tbe 
art  (4  yean). 
(9  leaa). 

tti  dty  aa  aWnMBjl 
ttng  ctty  dertt  t^poa  daatb  at  etsek; 
B  poet  as  adJMant  ( I  year  > .  cooBty 
■car  iS  years),  eonaty 
r).  carfespeaant  Vang  and  ■ 
kapt  WKfrntt  an  trngg  tbat  I  do 


tbe 


B.  Da« 


m 


tt  aa  avtflkfy  sball  wklift  cawMd 

today  were  naased  wtonsra  at  p 

and  a  folly  paid  trip  to  tbe 

ventlon  ot  tbe  Anerteaa  Lcgton  at  MSsm. 

October  U-I8  as  a  resnlt  ot  tbstr  entries  to 

Operation  Oome-back.  a  eontaat  oC  IsUsn  for 

at  won  Haiti  tad  Sttaat. 
Tad;  Cbartas  A.  BaewelL  also 

Ala.;  Lewis  Astor  Moore,  a  vietbn  at  Jbpa- 
mse  atrocttJea.  at  107  BUkMs  Canle.  Oada- 
dsa.  Ala.;  and  Xteogtos  &  Daeesport.  a  par- 
alytle  m  a  reaolt  of  a  direct  sb^  bit.  wbo 

Tksee  wsre  Id  otb«  erlnners  to  tbls  Ka- 

•100  eacb;  and  tow  by  fM  each 

Tbe  coatcet.   wblcb  doeed  Septsasber   1 
With  im  entriea.  prodaced  a  ssrmon  at  per- 


Bowl 


Mr 


at  a 


Bka  a 


D.  C. 


IT 


oo   tbe 


or   a 


VA 


J.  Delai«.  IMl 
Ala.;  Otbo  K 


IB. 


Ut 


cat. 


i  bat.  ooe  ct  great 
abit  to  asrve  my 
to  tbe  fullest  cx- 

aa  a  prtvata  ettb  Onatpany 
and  Blntb  Izlastoty.  Twan- 


Tbe 


wiUbe 


Bfe-s 

typa.8iadtadBraflto. 
aay  doctor.  Uf  mt 
atala,  alsrt  bBnd  peepis  at  tbe  asabBg  eye 

sf  boc<  coDvtooed  bm  tbat  1.  too,  cusdd  ea^oy 
Bf  r:  and  tbere  I  f  oond  a  pal  and  a  meana  o< 
aaie  eoodnet  to  my  swtog  ryi  dog.  *«t 

WlkOB  asy  nsiiMii   etaptoyer  uftWeil   mt   a 
Job.  I  jBBBped  at  ttoe  dMaaee.    I  worked  a.s 

I  bad  te  Sbpa  asy  leitow  samii  J 1 1 
wttb  tba  esespticB  cf  my  eyes.  I  waa 

disc  Jockey,  and 


rr 


of  the  PresSdenfa 

rat  of  tbe  PbyatcaOy 
Dr.  Vene  K.  Harvey. 
United    States    QvU 

r.  Ghiil  of  tba  Vi 
taeeC  tba  Oapastmena  at 
bar:  and  T.  O. 
tatton  at  tbe  AaMrtcaa  IisgtoB.  aU  of 


aU    of 


to 


Kde   ber 


Etom  tlM  waist  diwa,  a  aaeond 
ptoaa  tsee  a  lss«e  bote  to  tbe  sacral  regtost 

ba^s  pteee  toce  off  faad  dsanged  otber  or- 
^na),wtaiabl  bave  not  used  iitocc.  A  fourth 
piece  went  tbroiagb  my  kft  tag  below  tbs 
knee,  fractartac  tte  tlbto  aad  leavii«  aas 
wttb  a  drop  foot.  A  BTtb  trapaaBt  tore 
away  a  large  part  at  tbe  il^ft  ttdgb.  A 
asnaan  sniper  took  sevcsal  sbfots  ax  me 
wbOa  I  lay  waMU^  •  bowto  fto  aM.  ana  of 
whlcb  hit  me  to  tte  left  elboa. 

Dnrtog   i^^    years   of   boa; 
elgba  Army  hoapttals  tbe  | 


sory  paiajyaia.    IwaaflnaUy 
a  psraaaneot  enlnsUMiy  and  la 
at  my  btaddsr.    Tbe  VA  reoiga 
cent  to  dImMlttlia  aad  I  am 
patient"  statm. 
In  km  tban  to  dMa  tba  tt 


ptoyed 


sbe  ts 

Bureau  at  1 
Abeara   at   CI 


wbo 


dlBMct  attaraey. 
Br  oC  tbe  lagtaB. 
iBIng  a 

:i  baee  1 


tbey  bad 


Tbe 


will  be 
ttibutad  to 


Prior  to  wtry  to  aervlce  I  was  a 
mimnisii  'rs  s  snsji  rnnipsnj     Knowing  tbat 
I  eortd  not  travai  wttb  iiAbw  ihsste.  wrtaal. 

wttM  boma  town  of  l.iOO  pinpli,  tbialrtt  I 
■nid<  be  aaa  tovaBd. 

I  now  bave  a  tosltog  of  casMtoem  to  tbe 
eoeuBtmlty  and  bava  tried  to  repay 
bj  giving  ottra  ssrvlce  to  any  way  I  can. 


hard  were 
Wllblc   s   year 
ssrtved.    She 
3cate    a 


wttb  aaore  under- 
aad  toterest  to  my  tei- 
before.    I  found  ByaeU 

for  otbars  haranst: 


tb(i 
f.to 
I  mads  spaecbm  est 
veterans.  AmsrircamMn.  and 
at  bUnrtnses  I  becaaw  toter- 
and  ran  sacosesfnlly  for 
a  saat  to  aiy  Statt  asassably.  Ksactly  5  yesLTi 
aftar  I  Joat  osy  al^tt  Z  waa  named  by  th<! 
Itottad  Btaln  Jonior  fTisnihsr  oC  C  rnxnero; 
aa  osM  oC  tba  aatioa^  10  ootataadu.^  j^unn 

n  I  bave  ussrcoras  my  bandicapk  I  sci 
for  I  know  tbat  I  waa  oeij  aoi> 

at  a  xiAb  heritage  ot  tbtogs 


Baepectfully 


C.  HAasaooc 

iadmaapoiu.  i 


tt 
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I  OrSKun  Mr  Pvtmcai.  KAjmCA» 

X  mund  tto  Ualtod  StetH  Army  in  1939 
at  the  •«•  or  19  whil*  ttUl  •  hlch  Kboca 
•UKtent.  Wh*a  WorUl  War  tl  brok«  out  X 
«M  ttatiooMi  tn  tbc  Pttlllpptne*.  I  foiifht 
In  tJM  Battles  of  COrrtv^dor  and  Bataan.  I 
WM  talcen  prUoncr  at  Um  fall  of  Bataan  lu 
April,  1943.  Tba  next  10  days  wert  ipent 
M  th*  Bauum  daftth  inarch.  Six  of  th««a 
wn  wttbout  food. 

TIM  foBowlnc  a>4  yaan  war*  spent  tn  a 
■•rtaa  at  Japan— ■  prtoon  camp^.  H«r«  th« 
food  eoosictad  of  rlc*  and  sweat  potato  rlnea. 
I  was  for<iMl  to  work  axcaadtnuty  hard  build- 
iBg  teltfpn,  pUnttng  rtca  attd  barytng  Um 
dMd.  The  teak  of  food  was  surpi  t  d  only 
by  the  uck  ot  madtftln*  and  aaaltaUon.  My 
bed  was  motbar  aarth  and  my  tMthroom  waa 
a  silt  trench  which  I  helped  dig  After  6 
BPonth*  Um  terrible  {R'lson  cooxUUons  took 
ttMir  toll  on  my  health.  I^rst  came  the 
drraded  malntttrltlonal  dlaaaae.  dry  b«rl- 
bert.  In  my  feet  and  lays.  The  terrlAe 
ataock  or  this  klllad  moat  of  the  nerrea  In  my 
•yas  causing  an  astraaaly  limited  TisUm.  In 
Beptember.  1944. 1  escaped  during  a  mssaarre 
ol  American  prisoners  and  made  my  way  to  a 
boapttal  tn  New  Guinea. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  I  was 
sent  to  Vai:«y  Porge  General  Bospital  where 
•bowed  my  vMon  to  be  90/^00.  Prom 
I  WM  sent  to  the  BebabUltatton  Center 
for  War  Blinded  Bobdlers  at  Avon.  Conn  I 
was  given  extenslTe  trmintng  in  tnsxirance 
tasre  before  being  discharged  tn  March.  1940. 
I  started  to  work  in  the  general  Insurance 
business  and  a  grateful  Government  gave  me 
every  asetstsnce  It  furnished  me  with  read- 
er aorrfee  fcH-  2  years,  a  sound  scrtber.  magni- 
fying glasTSt  and  any  aid  which  I  could  uae 
to  overoome  my  handicap.  The  Veterans' 
Admlnistriition  gave  me  2  yean  on-the-job 
training  and  1  jrear  self-proprietor  training. 

I  could  not  possibly  have  attained  the 
succea*  which  I  have  had  had  it  not  t>een  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Veterans'  Admlalstra- 
Uon  and  my  wife  whom  I  met  while  in  serv- 
ice and  wtoo  is  also  a  disabled  veteran.  After 
5  years  my  vision  has  dropped  to  twenty- 
fou<  hundrodths.  however.  I  have  advanced 
as  far  in  f  years  as  most  insurance  men  do  m 
90.  I  hsve  built  a  medlum-slaed  general  in- 
surance agency  whlcb  repreacnta  15  large  fire 
and  casualty  companies  and  vhlch  gives  me 
an  annual  net  income  of  t«n  to  twelve 
thouaand  dollars. 

I  am  vice  president  of  a  group  Insiurance 
company,  a  director  of  a  life-insurance  com< 
pAny.  a  director  of  the  Alabama  Association 
of  Insurance  Agenu.  and  I  helped  organize 
aiHl  am  a  director  in  a  fire-insurance  com- 
pany. I  also  hold  membership  in  the  follow- 
ing aodal  organtntlcaia:  Blinded  Veterans 
AaociattoD.  the  Mode*  lodge,  church  (which 
I  attend  every  Sunday  > .  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
elgn  Wars,  and  the  American  Legion  Post. 
913.  wtuch  another  veteran  and  I  organized 
and  in  which  I  have  served  as  an  officer  three 
Umea. 

ICWn  A£TOa  MOOKK. 


Bow  I  OvaacAMa  Mr  Phtsioal  Handicap 
fltaartly  before  tbe  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the 
tank  In  which  I  was  carrying  supplies  to  my 
compapy.  was  struck  t>y  a  shell  As  I  climt>ed 
out.  another  shell  exploded,  filling  my  chest 
and  face  with  fragments,  and  blinding  me. 
On  reaching  the  States  4  months  Ister,  I 
learned  I  would  never  sec  again. 

Thus  ended  all  my  dreams  for  the  future. 
tor  I  had  entered  the  Army  ao  soon  after 
eoliege  tnat  I  had  been  unable  to  begin  a 
career.  I  had  play(*d  football  and  baseball 
at  college,  and  had  planned  a  career  tn  pro- 
feealonal  basebal!.  Now  I  had  no  meaiis  with 
which  to  provide  for  my  wife,  small  daughter, 
and  the  baby  we  were  ezpecUng. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  the  darkest  of 
my  life  I  bnd  always  been  so  active,  inde- 
pendent  and  self-reliant.    How  could  I  adjtist 


to  a  world  of  Inactivity,  pity,  and 
r?  Jiist  as  my  spirits  reached 
abb.  I  began  tbe  rebabtUtttlon 
pro^nun  at  Valley  Porge  BoepltaL  Ttalned 
men  taught  tne  to  type,  to  ttmtt  and  wrlt« 
BratUe.  to  walk  thrtragh  tralBc  maided,  andl 
helped  me  regain  my  self-confldenoe  an<| 
•elf -reliance. 

At  this  time,  I  was  Introduced  to  golf,  « 
game  that  was  to  play  an  important  part  lii 
my  rehabilitation.  Oolf  was  one  sport  I  bad 
never  tried,  and  I  had  no  illusions  atiout  the 
ability  of  a  blind  man  to  play  It.  But  from 
my  first  swing  of  a  driver.  I  realized  I  had 
fotihd  tbe  answer  (or  my  love  ot  competitive 
•pons. 

After  Valley  Forge,  at  Avon.  Conn..  I  un^ 
derwent  a  more  Intensive  program.  Becau^ 
of  my  love  for.  and  knowledge  of  sports,  t 
decided  to  enter  the  sporting-goods  field,  and 
took  training  courses  in  that  line.  i 

Getting  home  at  last  to  my  family.  I  be^ 
gan  the  arduotu  task  of  convincing  th4 
world  that  a  blind  man  can  hold  a  Job.  Pi4 
nally  I  was  given  a  chance  to  sell  sporting 
gooda  for  a  department  store.  There  mf 
kxtowledge  of  athletics  and  the  training  t 

had  received,  earned  me  a  promotion  td 
manager  of  the  expanding  department.  Now^ 
I  handle  all  invoices,  correspondence,  gd 
to  market  to  buy  merchandise,  keep  a  cloe9 
check  on  Inventory,  watt  on  customers,  an4 
know  the  prices  of  all  Items  in  stock. 

After  7  years  of  blindness.  I  feel  that  my 
rehabilitation  is  complete.  Neither  my  wlff 
nor  I  have  let  my  blindness  keep  us  frocg 
living  a  normal  life.  We  dance,  attend 
movies,  play  cards  and  goTi  together.  I  hav^ 
won  5  national  and  1  International  goll 
totirnaments  in  the  past  5  years,  and  m^ 
golf  has  taken  me  from  Maine  and  Canadi 
to  California.  I  am  also  active  In  LionI 
Club.  Sight  Conservation,  church,  and  Cui 
Scout  work,  and  frequently  make  speechee 
at  schools  and  clubs.  In  1949  I  was  selected 
Hero  of  the  Tear  by  the  National  Disabled 
Veterans  Association. 

I  have  found  that  blindness  Is  not  a  bandl* 
cap.  It's  Just  an  Inconvenience. 

Respectfully  submitted  by. 

Chasues  a   Boeiwdx. 

BiXMiMGiiAM.  Ala. 


The  Banker  and  Soil  ConservatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Septeviber  26,  1951 

Mr      WICKERSHAM.     Mr.     Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarts  in  tht 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Sei-vlce.  at  the  eleventh 
annual  Paofic  Northwest  conference  on 
baoklng.  Washington  State  CoUego^ 
Pullman.  Wash..  April  8.  1950: 

TkR  BAKKCa   AND  SOIL  CONSSaVATTON 

Tour  decision  to  make  sou  <coi2servatio# 
the  subject  of  today's  program  of  your  Pa* 
dflc  Northwest  Conference  on  Banking  seemg 
to  me  to  be  doubly  significant:  In  the  first 
place.  I  can  think  of  no  group,  short  of  land* 
owners  and  operators  themselves,  which  haa 
a  more  direct,  concrete  interest  In  th$ 
permanent  security  of  our  productive  landl 
And  I  can  think  of  no  part  of  the  entlrt 
country  which  has  a  richer  heritage  of  good 
land  than  this  Pacific  coast  area. 

Tou.  the  bankers  of  Washington.  Oregoi^ 
Idaho.  Montana.  OallXomla— or  any  othet 
Bute  for  that  matter— wtU  always  be  con* 
cerned  with  both  the  value  and  stabUlty  ol 


the  land.  In  tbe  lone  run.  I  am  »rtaln'  tbat 
each  «f  you  will  be  tntareeted  m  every  liaroel 
of  farmland  in  your  terrttory,  and  Id  the 
country  as  a  whole  for  tbat  nutter.  Re- 
of  the  current  priee  of  farm  feom- 
I,  irrespective  of  the  varloas  fsietare 
tbat  may  temporarily  send  lami  values  up 
or  down,  there  is  always  the  cammoi 
nominator  of  tbe  real,  product!  re 
eeeb  acre  of  land — tu  base  valw. 
are  sen  lug  agricultural  or  timber 
ing  communities — and  what  ba  ik  out'bere 
isn't — are  vitally  concerned  wltl.  the  abiUty 
of  tbe  land  to  go  on  iBiidm  tiig  wlMai^and 
peas,  furtt  or  Uveetock.  aawlofs  or  pidp. 

■very  time  you  are  aaked  to  make  a 
be  it  a  long-term  mortgafe  or  .m 
credit  financing    on  real  yiopeity 

city  limits,  you  must  a^  yourielvee: 
a  good  farm  or  Just  a  poor,  ruadovn 
of  land?     WIU  It  produce?     If  It  will, 
sound    piece    of    property — and    dependable 
security — in    l>oth    bocnn    times    and 
Our    productive    land    altogeth<T   co) 
our  principal  capital  asset.     It  prod 
but  a  fractional  part  of  otir  fcod;   mi 
our  fiber;  and  all  of  otir  wood,  leathetl  and 
vegetable  oll£  and  fats.     Kamlngs  froi|i  the 
Isnd — the  contlntilng  flow  of  lew 
move   constantly   back   and   forth 
your  hands.      So  you  are  as  a  mat 
course  Interested  In  a  dollars-ajid-cen' 
that  wUl  ituure.  guarantee,  or  do  w] 
Is  the  equivalent  of  sssurlng  the  con 
productivity  of  the  land. 

WHAT   WX  OAK  DO   ABOirr  COMSBTaTl^IC 

The  very  circumstance  of  my  being;  here 
today  bears  me  out  m  this  obiervattaii.  I 
am  not  a  banker:  Irut  every  one  of  yoe  is  a 
potential  conservationist — as  ;»^ctitl 
advocate,  or  both.  All  of  us  have  a 
Interest  In  safeguarding,  thr-iug» 
use  and  protection,  our  capital  leaeta 
ductlve  land  and  the  water  whlcb 
land  produce.  There  is  muct.  we  neM  to 
be  thinking  about,  talking  abajt.  and 
something  about  In  this  regard.  I 
will  stick  pretty  doeely  In  this  dlscuHdon  to 
what  we  can  tie  doing  toward  f  c 
application  of  real  and  lasting  consert|atlon 
to  the  land,  whether  It  is  here  la  the  P41oose 
Of  Washington  and  Idaho,  the  triangle  Coun- 
try of  Montana,  the  WiUame.te  Val^y  of 
Oregon,  or  the  Sacramento  ViiUey  InTcaU- 
fomia.  I 

AU  of  tis  can  do  more  about  sc^  cbnaer- 
vatlon— bankoa  and  other  iMBlneeiiiili.  ed- 
ucators, and  other  profaMtoBtl  peo^  eoU 
eonaerratlonlsts.  and  farmer»-lf  we  w^rk  at 
tbe  Job  bard  enough.  And  we  are  sl^arply 
reminded  of  this  challeiige  to  our  tM^t  ef- 
forts in  scientlflc  coneervation  skiU.  flbanc- 
Ing.  and  downright  hard  work  on  tbei  land 
by  every  new  dust  storm  tbat  la  refkirted 
out  of  the  Great  Plilm;  every  flood  n^reb- 
Ing  down  the  Columbia,  the  I<isslssip|>i.  or 
other  river;  and  every  declln  •  of  an:  irri- 
gation, drainage,  or  other  prod' icing  agricul- 
tural area  as  the  result  ot  eroBlon.  ifater* 
logging,  or  the  accumulation  ijf  toUei  salts. 

In  preaenting  thia  eoneervatlcn  challenge 
to  bankers  and  everytwdy  elee.  I  am  nt^  un- 
mindful of  the  widespread  eoiistructlte  in- 
terest and  many  concrete  aetloas  bankers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest — and  the  reat  <^  tbe 
coimtry — have  taken  toward  tlje  furtbertng 
ca   sou   snd   water  eoiiservaticn.      Th^   ex- 
tremely helpful  support  froaa  tbe  be^iUs^ 
industry  has  ranged  from  tte  Watlnd^ldis 
conawatlon    activities    of    tlie     imiitf 
Bankers  Association  to  tbe  eoastant  ipbiC** 
ging  over  the  jrear  for  more  soil  consertstion 
here  In  the  Palouae  by  Manag«>r  Charlea 
Punkhouser  oi  the  Palouse  branch  qT 
Old  National  Bank.    As  many  i<  ytM   cnmr. 
that  has  Included  talklBff  soU 
to  his  customers,  putting  up  <:asib 
prlaee.   and  otherwise  promotlig 
tlon  latereet  in  the  local  schools  and  flbane- 
Ing   the  novel  oonaervatlon   sliiiu  yoi  ass 
along  the  blgbiMys  out  here. 
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The  Baaker  and  Soil  Coatervation 


EX  lENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

nf  THS  nOUSI  OP  RXPUCSKNTA'nvXB 

Wednesday.  September  29.  19S1 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
tlM  RmcxMO.  I  inrlude  the  following  ad- 
dnm  by  H.  H  Bennett,  Chief.  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  the 
tlerenth  annual  Pacific  Northwest  con- 
ference on  banking.  Washington  State 
College.  Pullman,  Wash..  April  8.  1950: 


I  aetentinc  inventory  of  the  land,  which 
be  completed  Natton-wtde  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  not  only  la  the 
foundation  on  which  reats  •ffective  conaer- 
TaUon  planning  and  treatment,  but  It  has 
numerous  other  ben^flta.  current  and  poten- 
tial One  to  that  ft  wqpplles  the  basU  for 
optimum  develf  pment  and  maintenance  of 
our  water,  timber,  wildlife,  and  other  land- 
ftioMd  natural  resources.  This  Information. 
Irtmtlarly.  would  enable  us  to  retire  from  cul- 
tivation to  graaa  or  trees,  on  a  sound  basis, 
thoee  lands  not  suitable  for  tilled  crops. 
In  this  way  we  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
Improperly  used  land  out  of  cultivation  and 
put  It  to  more  adaptable  and  long-time 
profitable  uses,  aa  for  timber  production. 

Of  more  direct  interest  and  concern  to  you 
as  bankers,  evaluation  of  land  for  taxation 
or  loans  wc  uld  be  sounder  and  more  equi- 
table If  made  on  the  basis  of  their  capabil- 
ity for  production.  Land  capability  could 
also  be  used  as  the  basis  for  benencial  ad- 
justments in  all  types  of  a^lcultural  credit, 
land  tenure,  and  shifts  In  crop  acreage:  and 
It  might  well  be  used  as  a  guide  for  thA  wise 
•zpanalon  of  riiral  road  building,  ruraielec- 
trlficatlon.  and  the  orderly  development  of 
other  community  enterprises,  especially 
thOM  planned  for  permanency. 

TlUs  ir.atter  of  developing  expanded  con- 
servation credit  facilities  is  most  Important, 
and  It  ofTers  a  real  opportunity  to  private  and 
public  lending  institutions  alike  to  trans- 
late aoil  conaervatlon  into  their  every-day 
btitlneai  operations — where  it  counts.  The 
Ootl  Conaervatlon  Service  makes  available 
technical  help  to  landowners  and  operators 
In  conservation  surveying,  planning,  assist- 
ance In  establishing  initial  conservation 
measures  on  the  land,  and  In  their  mainte- 
nance: but  the  landholder  bears  the  cost  of 
materials,  labor,  machinery  operation,  and  so 
on.  This  may  entail  financing  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  of  the 
farm,  particularly  where  earth  moving  or 
structural  work  Is  involved,  such  as  land 
clearing.  Irrigation,  or  drainage  Improve- 
ments, terracing,  building  farm  ponds,  etc. 
Almost  always,  experience  has  proved,  the 
tion  work  repays  the  cost  many 
over,  returns  frequently  starting  the 
flrst  year  after  the  planned  treatment  has 
been  applied.  Clearly,  conservation  treat- 
ment of  the  land  should  not  have  to  be  held 
up  for  want  of  a  little  credit  to  tide  the 
landowner  over  the  initial  stage  of  applying 
hla  conaervatlon  measures.  And  with  any 
decline  In  national  farm  Income,  as  com- 
pared to  wtr  years,  credit  for  soU  conserva- 
tion might  become  even  more  Important 
than  at  any  time  heretofore. 

Suppiwe.  for  example,  a  farmers  district 
farm  conservation  plan  calLs  for  applying 
th<>  ba.sic  measures  over  a  perUxl  of  4  years, 
and  he  wants  to  finance  the  work  as  It  la 
done,  the  way  you  finance  building  cooatruc- 
tlon  to  meet  materials  and  payroll  costa  as 
contructlon    progresses.      What   the    farmer 


needs,  then.  la.  say,  tSOO  the  flrst  year.  tl.OOO 
the  second  year,  and  similar  amounts  the 
last  3  years:  but  he  wants  to  pay  it  all  off 
after  all  the  work  is  done.  In  an  agreed-upon 
number  of  years,  during  which  his  conserva- 
tion measures  are  bringing  him  In  Increased 
Inciome.  Of  course,  he  will  have  been  keep- 
ing up  the  interest  payments  year  by  year 
In  the  meantime 

Oovemment  credit  agencies  are  favorable 
to  k>u:  conservation  financing  and  have  been 
pushing  it.  but  it  takes  private  banking  sup- 
port, too.  In  order  to  swing  a  Job  as  exten- 
sive and  importent  as  this  to.  Some  prog- 
reee  has  been  made  toward  Improvement  of 
credit  facilities  for  farmers  who  want  to 
adopt  or  expand  soil  conaervatlon  work:  but 
there  still  are  many  communities  where  ade- 
quate credit  at  reasonable  rate*  of  interest  is 
unavailable  for  such  purposes.  The  solid. 
^:~ults  obtained  from  Investments  in  con- 
aervatlon farming.  In  terms  of  Increased  In- 
come, prove  that  such  Investments  usually 
pay  for  themselves:  so  private  banking  Is 
on  sound  ground  In  extending  such  con- 
servation credit,  as  an  investment.  I  feel 
that  you  are  going  to  find  It  safe  in  grant- 
ing longer-term  loans  to  conservation  farm- 
ers and  to  eoU  conservation  districts  for  their 
equipment  purchase  and  the  like. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  t>anks  already 
have  been  broadening  their  credit  operatloiis 
in  this  conservation  field,  and  the  tendency 
Is  increasing.  Permanent  measures  of  soil 
protection,  scientifically  applied  to  the  land, 
are  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  capital  as- 
sets in  a  few  places.  In  some  places.  I  am 
told,  about  all  %he  bank  asks  In  making  a 
loan  to  a  farmer  Is  whether  he  has  SCS  aoil 
conservation  plan  on  his  farm.  I  was  In 
Tippecanoe  County.  Ky..  last  year,  where  the 
soil  conservation  district  farmers  work  to- 
gether In  efllcient  nelghtxirhood  groups,  as 
they  are  doing  more  and  more  throughout 
the  country.  I  visited  one  community  where 
our  servicemen  had  worked  with  fifty-odd 
farmers  on  drainage  Improvements.  One 
field  I  remember  had  produced  Its  first  crop 
of  corn  in  some  15  years — estimated  at  100 
bushels  an  acre. 

These  farmers  had  tried  to  go  It  alone  at 
first  in  getting  this  long-needed  and  profit- 
able conservation  work  done  on  their  lands, 
but  it  took  group  action  and  conservation 
financing  to  get  the  Job  done.  A  local  btuik- 
er  told  me  and  a  group  of  farmers  along  the 
roadside  in  the  drained  area  that  his  bank 
In  La  Fayette  had  set  aside  money  for  soil 
conservation  loans  where  the  only  collateral 
rrequlred  from'  the  borrower  was  a  farm 
conservation  plan  the  Soil  Conaervatlon 
Service  had  helped  him  prepare. 

I  know  from  reports  I  have  received  from 
our  p'sople  out  here  that  similar  financing 
of  soil-  and  water-conservation  work  has 
been  practiced  by  some  of  your  banks.  In 
Oregon,  for  example,  where,  as  everybody 
knows.  President  E.  B.  McNaughton.  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Portland,  has  been  an 
active  eoil  conservation  supporter  for  many 
ye>»rs.  1  have  heard  of  considerable  activity 
along  this  l»ne.  Not  only  have  a  good  num- 
ber of  bankers  In  that  State  pledged  them- 
selves In  support  of  the  establishment  of 
conservation  practices  that  require  financial 
assistance.  I  understand,  but  they  have  gone 
on  record  as  agreeing  that  making  loans 
for  that  purpose  Is  a  good  and  profitable 
business.  I  might  mention,  also,  such  in- 
stance* reported  to  me  as  Mr.  Alvin  Kelley's 
activities  as  cashier  of  the  Republic  Bank 
at  Republic.  Wash.,  in  arranging  for  financ- 
ing of  ceruln  projects  of  the  Curlew  Soli 
CcMiaetvatlon  District;  and  financing  by  the 
bank  at  Tillamook.  Oreg.,  of  equipment 
purchase  and  operations  in  soil  conaervatlon 
districta  of  Its  area. 

Sou  conservation  districts'  operations  over 
the  country,  Incidentally,  have  opened  up  a 
whole  new  field  for  the  ftnAnning  i^id  op- 


eration of  such  heavy  and 
ery  aa  draglines,  land  1« 
chinas,  and  so  on.  In  the  fiscal  year  1948L  to 
Illustrate  what  I  mean,  more  thi.n  16  000 
private  contractors  were  engaged  la  aoU  i  ind 
wrter -conaervatlon  work  In  aollxxinsevva- 
tlon  dUtrlcta.  a  proportkmate  abarc  of  tl|em 
bare  In  the  West.  Of  all  the  M|ulpirtent 
used  In  the  then  1,961  active  districts, 
about  95  percent  was  owned  and  opar^tett 
by  contractors,  with  dtotrlcts  opera|lnf 
the  other  5  percent  on  cooperating  fartns. 
Sou  Conservation  Service  equipment  on 
loan  to  districts  was  2V^  percent  of  ^the 
total  being  used  at  that  time.  The  pri- 
mary equipment  operated  by  contractors — 
some  38.000  pieces  of  nine  diilerent  typds— 
was  estimated  to  have  a  new  replsaekfem 
value  of  around  $250,000,000  to  $3OO.OOo)0OO 
akme.  not  including  many  other  kind^  of 
anuUl  farm  machines  tney  were  using. 

Among  other  conaervatlon  financing  op- 
portimltles  which  are  of  |>artlcular  Inter- 
est in  this  part  or  the  country,  sound  farm 
woodland  conservation  development  t^d 
management  might  t>e  mentioned.  These 
may  range  from  financing  additional  land 
or  tree  planting  stock  to  financing  logging 
equipment  or  portable  sawmills.  It  Is  Im- 
portant, of  course,  that  pajrment  terms  be 
such  as  not  to  force  wasteftU  cutting  of  (the 
timber.  j 

The  total  outstanding  farm  mortgafe  debt 
In  the  United  States  reported  in  prtUmtxiary 
estimates,  as  of  January  1.  1950.  was  •5.460:- 
000.000.  Anything  which  Improves  the  se- 
curity of  such  a  svim  tuiquestlonablyi  Is 
good  business — good  hanking  practice.  As 
President  Chester  C.  Davis,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  said  In  speaking 
before  the  Uraduate  School  Seminar  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculturc|  on 
January  16.  1947: 

"Every  dollar  of  new  capital  chat  goes  l^to 
carrying  out  such  a  sovmdly  conceived  (cjcm- 
servatlon)  farm  plan  wUl  repay  the  Inve^tcv 
or  lender  In  short  order  through  Increajsed 
yields  and  lower  production  costs.  TThe 
farmer  or  land  owner  or  mortgage  leiider 
wUl  have  a  better  farm  S  or  10  or  20  y^ars 
from  now  than  he  has  today  to  Operate  or 
to  sectire  his  loan,  an  assiirance  aJ together 
lackmg  In  American  agriculture  as  a  vraole 
right  up  to  now."  ' 

"In  the  farms  we  have  studied."  he  added, 
"we  have  yet  to  find  a  case  where  money 
could  not  have  been  advanced  to  meet  the 
costa  of  the'  conservation  program  aa  they 
arose,  and  be  repaid  entirely  by  the  increi^cd 
Income  from  the  Improvements  with  pl<iity 
of  margin  to  spare.  Soil  Improvements, 
given  only  a  Uttle  time,  pay  their  own  ♦ay. 
and  more,  without  dipping  Into  the  inc<)me 
that  would  have  been  produced  on  the  f^nn 
without  the  soil-building  program.  I  know 
of  no  other  type  of  farm  mortgage  crtdlt 
that  Is  so  obviously  self-Uquldating  as  a  Ipan 
for  soU  Improvement." 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  progress  we  have 
made  In  our  Nation-wide  program  of  poO 
conservation  in  the  comparatively  few  ynsrs 
•tnee  it  started,  at  least  500.000  acres  <  are 
mined  for  any  further  cultivation  every  fear 
in  the  United  States,  along  with  a  mjuch 
larger  area  damaged.  And  a  proportioAate 
ahare  of  that  costly  waste  of  productive  mad 
la  contributed  by  your  own  agrlcul tuiWly 
rich  western  States,  as  I  am  sure  you  kitow. 
In  1948,  here  In  Washington,  for  example.  In 
addition  to  the  destructive  floods,  sertoiw 
erosion  occurred  in  various  Important  aiieas. 
Including  this  fabulous  wheat -producing 
PalouM  araa.  I 


f 


DOLLAaS 

PsooDcs  aa.so  or  vrBxar 
Our  Sou  Conservation  Service  technld^na. 
cooperating  with  spedaUsta  a<  Washington 
8UU  OoUege  here,  madt  mcce  than  1^200 
maararMMDts  of  erosion  loasea  In  Whit^ian 
Oooaty  akme.     It  was  found  that  on  n^any 
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MJLLE^  f  California.  Mr. 
r,  lam  •  ■':■.-  c  ■.-,  -.irge  the  adop- 
tion of  H.  R.  244,  as  reported  by  the 
coMMittee.  and  hope  that  ixntndaaen'-s 
to  redoee  the  salary  adjtisanent^  ttiII  be 
defeated. 

TWs  bill.  H.  R  244,  was  int reduced  by 
me  oa  Jammry  3.  1951.  the  cay  the 
Efghty-feeoDd  wlom  of  Coocre^  coq- 
Tened.  My  aetior  !n  introducing  thia 
bffl  was  (rcmpted  by  the  very  criucal 
. «(  oar  pflital  emgioj^ts  toy  an  im- 
md  Mtataottal  adjusiment  in 
tfaefr  BBlaries  in  order  that  they  might 
meet  the  taereased  cost  of  Lnag.  Their 
last  salary  Increase  was  eiTecuve  No- 
vember 1.  1949  I  desij:e  to  direct  the 
atte'iUan  of  the  Members  to  the  fact 
that  this  salazy  laaease  va^  only  $10  a 
month  and  Called  In  a  large  degree  to 
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of  the  jxMt&l  employees 


me«t  the 
at  that  time 

The  commtttee.  after  "xtwaalve  hear- 
tefB  and  due  conxideration.  has  made 
certain  amendments  to  the  bill  but  has 
retaUted  the  major  principles  that  were 
tiM  original  basis  for  the  bill.  As 
MMDded.  the  Ull  provides  the  f  ollowlnK ; 

Salary  increase:  <a)  Grants  to  500  000 
postal  employees  salary  increa.<:es  of  MCO 
for  all  such  employees  paid  on  an  annual 
bMk.  except  fourth -class  postmasters. 
who  will  receive  a  20-percent  increase. 
Hourly  employees  will  receive  a  20  cents 
an  hour  increase. 

Raifes  entrance  salary:  <b)  Eliminates 
the  f^r?t  three  grades  for  all  emplogrMS 
and  renumbers  the  nrnaining  grades  in 
sequenea.  beginning  with  No.  1.  This  in- 
creases the  entrance  salary  by  $300. 
Wh«Q  combined  with  the  provislorLs  for 
salary  Increases  it  raises  the  entrance 
salary  for  clerics,  carriers,  and  motor- 
vchlcle  employees  from  an  annual  rate 
of  $2.670 — $1.31>2  per  hour — the  pres- 
ent rate,  to  an  annual  rate  of  $3.370 — 
$1.66 '2  P^r  hour  Rural  carriers  pres- 
ently receive  permanent  appointments 
and  are  appointed  in  grade  3.  Their 
entrance  ^alarj-  will  be  increased  by  one 
grade. 

Grade  iiM:reases:  (c>  Grants  two  grade 
increases  to  those  employe«^s  who  have 
entered  the  postal  service  .since  July  1. 
1945.  a.nd  have  not  received  any  grade 
mrrea.'^e  by  operation  of  law  couniinB 
increa  PS  under  this  bill.  Grants  one 
grade  increase  to  those  employees  who 
have  received  only  one  such  grade  in- 
crease. Bmplosrees-  advanced  in  grade 
under  this  section  will  still  retain  their 
tune  in  grade  toward  their  next  pro- 
motion. 

Other  provisions:  (d>  Provides  that 
increases  under  this  act  shall  not  be 
counted  as  equivalent  Increa-^^es  in  com- 
pensation within  the  meaning  of  tlie 
Cnassiflcation  Act  of  1949.  so  that  em- 
ployees who  mlKht  be  transferred  to  the 
Classification  Act.  such  as  transfer  of 
buildings  to  GSA.  will  not  be  denied 
wlthin-grade  increases  when  due. 

te)  Is  i-etroactive  to  July  1,  1951.  but 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  employees 
whol'  have  been  separated  from  the  rolls 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  are  in  the  Armed 
Porces  or  who  have  reured  since  July  1 
1951.  • 

There  has  been  reference  made  to 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  have  been 
termed  erroneously,  in  my  judgment, 
••fringe  benefits  •  These  are  not  fringe 
benefits  to  those  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  them.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  lho.se  who  term  the  retroactive  date 
of  July  1  a  fringe  benefit.  The  retro- 
active date  was  placid  in  the  bill  to  as- 
sure postal  employees  that  despite  the 
fact  that  time  might  be  taken  in  the 
final  enactment  of  their  salary  increase 
it  would  be  retroactive  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  and  ihey  would 
not  be  placed  at  a  di.sadvaniatie  solely 
because  of  delays  m  legislative  proce- 
dure. The  retroactive  date  would  prob- 
ably have  been  more  realistic  to  the  sit- 
uation had  we  made  it  retroactive  to 
January  1  of  this  year,  and  there  was 
ample  testimony  before  the  committee 
to  justify  such  a  retroactive  date. 


The  elimination  of  the  first  three 
grades  is  no  fringe  benefit,  since  I  ai9 
sure  that  the  Congress  generally  was  of 
the  belief  that  at  least  the  first  two 
grades  had  been  eliminated  by  PubUc 
Law  496  of  the  last  Congress.  Through 
interpretation,  however,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  first  two  grades  were 
eliminated  only  for  regular  employees. 
The  built  of  employees,  such  as  clerks, 
carriers,  motor-vehicle  employees,  and 
railway-mail  clerks,  enter  the  postal 
service  as  substitutes,  and  they  are  today 
still  entering  in  grade  1.  In  addition,  the 
so-called  Whitten  amendment  requires 
that  all  employees  now  be  hired  on  a 
temporary  basis.  This  means  that  ex- 
cept for  postmasters  and  rural  carriers, 
who  have  been  administratively  ex- 
cepted from  the  Whitten  amendment,  all 
employees  now  must  enter  in  grade  1. 
This  bill  eliminates  grades  1.  2.  and  3  for 
all  employees  and  renumbers  the  grades 
so  that  the  new  salary  schedules  present 
uniformity  and  accurately  reflect  salary 
rates.  By  the  elimination  of  grades  1, 
2.  and  3  and  the  $4C0  salary  increase,  the 
entrance  .«alaa-y  to  the  postal  service  is 
increased  by  S700.  Based  upon  testi- 
mony °iven  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
such  an  increase  In  totrance  salary  is 
necessary  in  order  to  attract  and  main- 
tain the  high  typ>e  of  etnployees  nec?5- 
sary  to  carry  out  this  impoctantjGoVen^- 
ment  function.  / 

The  provi-sion  In  the  bill  which^ll 
promote  employees  to  one  or  two/addi- 
tional grades  if  they  have  not-hid  such 
promotions  by  action  of  law  will  correct 
an  inequity  that  has  existed  sine?  1945. 
This  inequity  resulted  from  a  fatfUre  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  increase4ilie  en- 
trance salar3^  for  employees  in  the  postal 
service  when  a  general  salary  adjust- 
ment was  made  for  those  on  the  rolls  in 
the  amount  of  $400  a  year.  While  this 
does  not  completely  eliminate  the  in- 
equity, it  does  recognize  our  obligation  to 
do  so  and  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  ad- 
justment for  the  employees  who  were 
not  eligible  for  such  promotion  merely 
because  they  did  not  enter  the  postal 
service  by  a  specified  date. 

Basically,  of  course,  this  Is  a  salary 
Increasi^ill  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living  with  which  our  postal  employees 
are  faced.  I  am  pleased,  however,  that 
the  committee  as  well  has  concurred  in 
the  provisions  of  my  original  bill  which 
will  remove  some  long  standing  inequi- 
ties to  certain  groups  within  the  postal 
service.  It  Ls  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  pass  this  bill 
without  amendment  and  I  want  to  give 
them  the  assurance  now.  both  as  the 
author  of  the  bill  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  all  of  its  provisions 
have  l>een  carefully  reviewed  and,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  are  merited 
by  the  employees. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  House 
is  considering  today  a  bill  which  is  com- 
plementary to  this  bill.  H.  R.  4255.  This 
bill  wa.s  introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Moiuu- 
soNl  and  will  bring  about  an  adjustment 
in  the  salaries  of  postmasters  and  super- 
vi.sors  made  necessary  by  the  successive 
cost  of  living  increases  that  have  been 
made  in  the  postal  service  which  have 


distorted  the  pay  schedules  of  the  postal 
service.  Both  the  gentleman  from  Lotii. 
si^na  (Mr.  MorrlsorI  and  myself  intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  the  Eighty-first 
Cpngrcss  and  hearings  were  held,  but  be-' 
c4use  of  the  complexities  of  the  prob- 
l4ns  involved,  action  was  not  then  com- 
pleted on  this  legislation. 

>  There  is  presented,  however.  In  the 
committee  recommendation  on  H.  TL 
4355.  a  pay  adjustment  schedule  for  post- 
n^sters  and  supervisors  which  will  elimi- 
nlite  to  a  large  extent  the  inequities  that 
h|ive  developed.  This  bill  contains  sal- 
aly  schedules  for  postmasters  and  super- 
vimrs  ir.  addition  to  the  cost-of-living  in- 
ctease  provided  in  H.  R.  244  and  adjusts 
salaries  within  a  range  of  $403.  There 
i^a  limitation  of  total  increase  for  any 
individual  postmaster  or  supervisor, 
wtien  combined  with  increases  in  H.  R. 
244.  not  to  exceed  $800.  This  bill,  since 
it  is  predicated  upon  the  adoption  of 
H.  R  244,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
ia  another  reason  why  both  bills  should 
bt  passed  without  amendment. 


Sail    CoDserxation    and    Our   Democratic 
Syttem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKI.AHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  26,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
i^der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
IfscoRO.  I  include  the  following  address 
b|r  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief.  United  States 
Sbll  Conservation  Service,  before  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  dubs, 
Roanoke,  Va..  May  3.  1950: 

Son.  CONSEBVATION  Ai<n>  Oux  Democsatic 
Ststsm 

Today  the  future  of  tix>usands  of  com- 
launitles  throughout  the  Nation — and  th« 
continuing  welfare  of  the  Nation  Itself — 
lilngw  on  the  succeA  of  our  efforts  to  safe- 
gtiard  our  producUve  land  and  the  water  that 
makes  land  productive.  Every  Interest  In 
tie  country — the  family,  the  school  and 
church,  business.  Industry,  and  dvle 
gfoups — has  a  stake  in  getting  the  qulckcat 
ptisslble  solution  to  this  problem.  Purther, 
wtien  we  think  about  it.  we  realize  that  there 
14  not  one  individual  in  all  the  country  who 
ti^ian't  everything  to  gain  from  conservation 
afid  wise  use  of  the  land  and  nothing  to 
lose. 

I  think  I  should  say  in  the  beginning  that 
t#  me  productive  land  is  our  b&se;  for  every- 
tSlng  we  do,  all  we  share,  even  whatever 
wte  amount  to  as  a  great  people  and  an  en- 
dtirtng  Nation,  begins  with  and  rests  on  the 
sastalned  productivity  of  o\ir  agricultural 
lands. 

It  Is  the  thw— ttds  of  communlti 
tJMoughout  the  eeoitey  that  represent  tbe 
^•♦ry  foundation  of  our  life,  liberty,  and 
security.  When  one  or  two.  or  twenty,  or  a 
h^mdrad  communities  start  going  downhill 
bic»U8*  the  land  around  them  no  longei 
supports  the  people,  then  the  democratic  sys- 
t^  bagln*  to  Buffer.  When  the  people  of  the 
•re  deprived  of  the  good  stand- 
Md  at  IlTtog  they  have  been  acciistomed  Xa, 
bfcauae  of  impoverishment  of  the  land,  the] 
I.  restive,  unhappy, 
from  malnutritloQ  beeai 


r-jpri 
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wUI  go  under  the  laata  <tf  hnziger  tn  order  to 
gcca 

iQOd.  _  _ 

the  list 
at  Latanoa  ttm>  c&a 

at  which  w«re  probably  b«ttit 
at  0Ml  KM  to 

tai  order 

pn— <bk  acre.     Ifach    ~ 
tn 


tart  tn 
taad- 
Bot 
wgast  Xtasi  tiM  Mvtnc  of  oar 
produeU^e  Imd.     If  we   sboald   allow  oor 
or  ttfcUbood — oar  land  and  tlac  water 
makee  laad  productive — to  be  wasted  to 
point  wtacv  flM  spirit  oC 

__^^^  and 

■laOifUI  nuui  fear  aad  want.  Own  we  eoald 
say  tbet  we  Uve  tn  a  '■state  at  ttee- 


tn 


X  do  not  beUere  any  inch  thing  la  likely  to 
b^qpcn  to  OS.  certahUv  not  in  the  fnasiissTili 
fatnre.  We  can  avoid  tt  altofettaer.  I  am 
convinced.  I  know  we  can.  If  we  spcicrt  op  ohm 
eoa-eooaerratkjii  r'THi— 1  thnN^wot  the 
vhole  eoontry.  aOov  nrl^lnc  to  tntarfen 
vlth  tta  tiri^TM.  and  devote  time  and  effort 
to  edncatlng  the  people.  eepedaUy  the  footh. 
in  the  fundamentals  and  ■henliitelj  : 
at 


tothe 

tt  Hew  Tork.  San  Praaelsco.  and 

the  form  oT  biacntts,  hot  cereal  with 

and  hot  eakee.    Ttio-e  le  the  tanner,  and  the 

the  t 
mlUers,   ad' 


retaU 
es  and  en.    an 


armm  au.  or  us 

ycu  go.  tomorrow  or  In 
vhatevN'  you  plea  to  do.  yoa 

ct  tbe  taBortiBee  e(  prodnettre 

fowrWbMiiiiandtbe 
>  have  alwaye  depwdei 
other  aatwal  leeomu—  tat 


tte  eee»oyp»ai,  the 
and  all  the  rest  who  contribated  to  prodoe- 
ing  the  ahredded  wheat  and  the  floor  at 
cakes  and 


nnm  our  earliest  days  here  tn  the  TTnlted 
have  been  blessed  with  each  nat- 
wealth  In  the  fann  of  prodnettre  ^»"^, 
forests.  gr—tiKli.  and  wUdllfe  that 
too  many  amonc  !■  have  oome  to  look  on 
eeeirttali  as  taezhatistlble.  But 
TMd  that  this  Is  not  troe,  and 
ve  have  stalled  programs  to  conserre  and 
^te  the  wlaeet  poaitble  nae  of  theae  re- 
■twroee.  Fbw.  as  they  are  beonralpg  Inerees- 
iBgly  scarce  In  reUtion  to  our  needi  and  o«v 
growing  popoiatkm.  X  think  we  L 
fol  that  oar  natlanal  tnteraat  la  ( 
Is  gotag  to  Bwant  afeeadlly. 

While  It  Is  ttot  meant  that  we  are  goli^ 
to  go  hungry  any  time  soon.  nerertheisM 
we  most  keep  In  m\T\i\  ttie  <act  that  we 
definitely  do  have  a  limited  sopply  ol  pro- 
ductive land,  and  we  mtist  ftoea  now  oo  take 
■umwiiutirty  good  care  of  an  of  tt.  We  aeiMt 
Itasp  thlB  in  mind  ouraelrcs  and  take  itqa  to 
>M  that  others — aU  our  people — understand 
It.  We  hare  surveyed  and  studied  our  land 
rather  thoroughly  tn  the  past  few  years. 
We  now  knew  with  considerable  accuracy 
bow  moch  we  have  for  production  at  calt^ 
vated  crops,  for  forests,  for  livestock,  and 
other  eassayal  osss.  There  Isnt  a  grsat  dsal 
to  vers.  IB  protwrtton  to  ow  nssrli.  sad 
ttare  tsnt  any  to  waste. 

Xt  la.  I  think,  extremely  taaportant  that  an 
tiM  people  know  the  facts  about  our  soU  and 
water  reeoijrces.  Some  may  ask:  Bow  does 
this  Isnd  problem  Kxmwmn  me?    I  aea  not  a 


They  hxint  and  fish  and  make  ple- 
torea.  Their  isms  help  to  build  roads, 
bridges,  hatt/tta^  dnu  for  knrlgBftimi  proj- 
ects. baSUsslK^w. 

And  back  of  tt  all  is  productive  land. 

I  am  afraid  mlBlaaBOf  people  never  tMaft 
of  all  these  prodwels.  aad  hundreds  of 
others,  tn  their  relation  to  the  land  of  our 
eoontry.  Tnsteail.  most  of  tliem  ssenrtsts 
■seh  ttila^  wttft  ttw  stores  where  tte  proe- 
eeeed  aiHiiee  are  bougfct.    Wholseaaae-^oofc- 

alare  ahelTcs.  Ttmf  are  Sor  sa>B.  "Xhey  caa 
be  bad  for  so  aMHb  money.  Why  ahosM 
the  purnbBiWi  be  bcdbsieg  absvS  wbet  ^|>- 
pened  before  tbe  sniBles  «)t  Isto  the  storst 

People  win  begin  boUierIng  themselves 
only  tf  the  artteles  beeome  scarce,  if  tbe 
prlee  gets  too  hlgli.  or  tf  the  quality 
too  poor,  aad  all  these  tl 
have  bappooed  toeaDy— wbaee  tbmvis 
shartafe  at  piudmUve  laxtd. 

S«ea  more  tmportant,  we  can  change 
a  Strang  aatlon  to  a  weak  cae  if  we  neglect 
oar  tamd.  Blstory  as  wrlttn  has  more  or 
Ism  overlooked  erlaat  tuM  bappaaed  to  aa- 
thAt  allowed  their  product! re  land  to 
r  out — to  wash  or  Uow  away. 

WHAT  MAK  WILL  SO  TO  aVOB 


out 


ca.!y  every  square  foot— Is  In  use.    Prcm  tbe 

of  the  adriaOe  aad  Mediterranean 

to  tbe  mesas  at  Vtm  apenatoes  ajad 

e(  lead  ttatt  i  saw 

Teus   of 

tiTsied  on 

,    r   I  WoaldBt    venture 

*«»to  tbsds.  MnanlBln  sides  have  been 
._  up  wtth  stabnaae  beach«s  fupprrted 
^reek  wmlis  and  fllled  ta  baMatl  witii  sou 
bto^ght  in  by  tbs  basksCniL  The  work  re- 
quired tn  astabHMag  this   bench   type  of 

In  tc    American 
amount  tn  many 
or  saO.OOO  an  acnr. 
ta  foresSsd  sresfi  ■«  tien  tre««  are  cut, 
tba  kv|p  ai*  saved  ror  fuel,  along  with 
the  weeds  at  fleMs. 

When  pc^Mlatloa  presses  on  the  la.nd.  peo- 
ple often  beeotne  more  ttLrlXty  with  respect 
to  nearly  everytning  Lm  soli — the  verv  thing 
they  Btiouid  do  moot  to  save. 

When  one  talks  to  Italians  about  the  cost 
«  their  same  waBad  tatraocs  the  reply  is 
itkeiy  to  be  SBomdibig  like  this  "Why  con- 
sMer  tbe  eom  wbea  lead  ■aer.os  food  ?  Food 
Is  hie.  lack  orn  Is  iHslli  - 
In  •  Maaa.  they  are  tlgbt.  of  ecurse.  In 
w  have  not  approached  ar.  y  such 
■earclty.  And  quite  properly  we  alwavs 
flgme  eareCuUy  ttw  oost  at  our  cooserTatlon 
work  oo  the  laad.  Thsrs  are  maay  reasons 
why  we  must  lie  pracdeal  aad  issllsit  in  all 
that  we  do,  bat  I  am  botbsi^d  soaeCtmes  by 
the  fact  that  we  seldam  cxmalder  the  cost  of 
not  controIUng 


we  have  built 
and  water  co-js- 
every  year 
at  cropland 
tliroagh  miaaBe  e(  ImoA  and  wasteful  ou>th- 
ods  at  fataiac.  X  daat  me&r  that  SOC.OOO 
aerw  at  United  Staam  terrtiorv  is  actu&Uy 
dlaappeartag  lata  tiibs  air  every  ynu.  btrt 
I  do  sseaa  tbaa  tbsa  asaah  cropland  is  being 
so  dBlMCad  tt  WlB  afsa  ba  of  ai  y  further 
praetieal  use  for  gf owing  MwHAvrnted  ciope  in 
the  Inaraadlaae  future.  And  this  dam^e  is 
the  teeqtt  of  uneoanaUBd  aad  uaaeeeasary 
soil  craskm.  l>Ttea<y  «•  bave  mined  for 
practical  eotttvatlaa  aboot  a  Afth  of  our  orig- 
laal  area  at  tUlaMa  laad.  Aroiad  a  third  of 
wtuit  rsBsalDB  has  beaa  badly  damegsd.  and 
there  is  anotbar  large  area  00  wbleb  eroalosi 
baa  abeadj  atarlad.  In  addition,  oar  surveys 
ehow  tbe*  etfB  other  areoe  have  csifcred  se- 
verely by  waterlogging,  accumulation  ol  toxic 
salts,  strip  mintng.  and  dsposltiaa  of   the 

white  Bsaa  caass  to  America,  the 
United  States  wh  oovsrad.  00  ari  average, 
with  aboot  •  inebas  of  productive  topsoil. 
In  Um  liilmtenliig  years,  that   aver&«^   soil 


>  LovdermlQc.  W.  C.  Conquest  of  tbe  lisnd 
Through  Seven  Thousand  Tears.  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Boll  Ccnservav«>a 
Service,    SCS-MP-32.      1948 
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depth.  acroM  ttM  country.  hM  b««n  reduced 
to  •ooMUUng  Uke  S  ioclie*— by  erodon  of 
eutttrated  Uuul.  On  mllUons  of  acivs  the 
•itbaoU  hM  iMvn  mxpoana;  and  m  count  la— 
pimem  mneh  at  th«  subaoil.  too.  hM  been 
MTvrely  eroded  or  cut  to  ptecea  with  big 
fuUtea. 

Thia  eoDcema  jou  and  every  Amerlean. 
And  I  am  gUd  to  be  able  to  aay  that  we  can 
do  aomethlng  about  It — and  are  doing  anne- 
Xhing  about  tt. 

But,  first,  let  me  point  out  that  we  now 
have  only  about  4604)00.000  acre*  of  good, 
f^t-claaa  cropland  left.  We  must  take  care 
of  tbla.  About  aeventy  or  eighty  million  acres 
of  thia  Utnd  must  be  cleared,  drained.  Irri- 
gated, or  otberwla«  improved  before  It  can 
he  uaed  for  growing  either  small  grain  or 
intertilled  crops.  And.  of  th>  land  now  In 
cultivation,  around  70.000.000  acres  is  too 
steep,  too  sbanow,  or  too  erodlble  for  fur- 
ther MiXe  cultivation.  Of 'Our  good  cropland, 
all  but  about  eighty  to  one  hundred  million 
acres  needs  soil  conservation  treatment  In 
varying  degree  to  keep  it  safe  frcnn  erosion 
while  used  for  crop  production. 

As  I  said,  this  is  everybody's  Job.  It  af- 
fects us  all.  and  we  can  all  do  something 
about  It  But  as  a  Nation,  or  State,  or  com- 
munity, we  will  conserve  our  remsinlng  pro- 
ductive land  and  use  it  wisely  only  If  there 
is  a  truly  effective  popular  demand  for  such 
a  course  of  action.  The  men  and  women 
and  young  folks  of  the  towns  and  cities 
B^ust  help  develop  thla  demsnd.  for  they 
UfOW  constitute  by  far  the  largest  eeffment 
ot  our  population.  If  people  will  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  facta  about  the  land  of 
tbelr  conunuulty.  their  State,  their  Nation. 
and  then  lend  real  support  to  conservation 
action— not  with  Just  talk  and  arf^unent 
alone — then  we  will  get  results.  What  we 
want  and  need  U  permanent  results  In  con- 
servation, results  right  out  on  the  land,  and 
In  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  must  l>e 
conservation  education.  People  must  be 
btx>ught  to  abhor  land  wastaj^e  as  a  disease. 
In  our  increasingly  complex  civilization.  I 
£ee  this  as  one  of  the  public's  urgent  respon- 
sibilities. It  also  is  an  opportunity  of  great 
aignlQcance:  for  what  can  be  of  greater  satis- 
faction than  helping  to  speed  and  perpetuate 
»  movement  for  conservation  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  land  that  sup(>orts  us? 

Ora    NATIONAL   PSOCXAM    OF   SOII.   CONSESVATION 

We  do  not  need  to  become  destitute  of 
good  land  In  the  Unlt^i  ftates.  in  Virginia. 
or  any  other  part  of  the  country.  We  stlil 
have  enough  good  Irtnd  to  get  along  quite 
well  for  a  long  time.  If  we  take  good  care  of 
it.  We  already  have  a  national  program  of 
effective  soil  and  watur  conservation  under- 
way, and  we  have  made  great  progress  in 
St  years.  We  need  only  to  continue  and 
our  efforts  along  the  line  of  present 
work  In  order  to  establish  a  permanent  con- 
•ervation  type  of  agrlctiltiire  In  this  country. 
But  we  dare  not  "let  down."  get  tired  of  all 
the  work  involved,  decide  it  isn't  necessary, 
and  allow  all  our  efforts  to  slide  into  the 
obllTlon  of  wasted  endeavor. 


Soil  ConservatioD  and  Our  Demoaratk 
System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOUA 
nV  THK  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATTVTa 

Wednesday.  September  26,  19S1 

Mr     WICICERSHAM     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  foUowtag  address 
by  H  H  Bennett,  chief.  United  States 
SoU  Con.servation  Service,  before  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Roanoke.  Va..  May  3,  1950: 

I  truly  believe — and  many  agree  with  me — 
that  this  Nation  has  made  more  actual  prog< 
reas  in  solving  Its  land  conservation  prob- 
lems during  the  last  few  years  than  any 
nation  or  people  ever  outde  in  such  a  short 
time.  It  was  Just  30  years  ago  that  we  took 
our  ftrst  positive  step  toward  a  national  pro- 
gram of  soil  conserratlon.  Through  con- 
gfesslonal  authorization,  we  were  enabled  to 
establish  a  numt>er  of  erosion  experiment 
stations  In  various  areas  over  the  country 
to  study  in  a  really  aclentiflc  way  the  proc- 
esses and  depredations  of  erosion  and  to 
wca-k  out  methods  of  prevention  and  con- 
trol. This.  I  think,  was  an  historic  mile- 
stone In  the  world's  advancement  of  con- 
servation science  and  technique.  I  consider 
it  as  of  gn^ater  Intportance  to  mankind  than 
the  purpoeeleas  building  of  all  the  pyramids 
In  Africa  and  Mexico  or  even  the  most  worthy 
erection  of  all  the  monuments  to  otir  great 
men  and  women.  These  conamemoratlons  of 
our  great  leaders  represent  a  splendid  ex- 
pression of  our  appreciation  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  win  have  good  and  stimulating 
effect  en  our  people  The  difference  Is  that 
protection  of  our  basic  natural  resources  lies 
St  the  very  base  of  continuing  national  , 
existence. 

SOa  COlfSMVSTJOIf  DISTUCTS 

In  the  20  years  since  we  began  develop-' 
Ing  soli  a^d  water  conservation  techniques. 
With  a  view  to  getting  those  techniques 
used  on  the  land,  we  have,  I  think,  come  a 
long  way  toward  our  goal-.  We  have  devel- 
oped the  science  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. We  have  put  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion measures  on  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  for  farmers  snd  other 
people  to  see  and  measure  the  advantages 
and  benefits.  We  now  have  as  a  great  field 
for  this  work  some  2.200  soil  conservation 
<Ui8trlcts,  covering  about  l,2C0.0CO.O0O  acres 
and  Including  about  4.5J0.0Q0  farms  and 
ranches,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  Nation. 
Twenty-two  of  these  districts  are  in  Vir- 
ginia; they  cover  nearly  22.000.000  acres  of 
the  State's  land — 86  percent  of  the  total — 
and  Include  142.799  Virginia  farms.  Just  be- 
cause farmers  have  organized  these  districts 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  land  In  them  hM 
been  protected  as  yet.  Really,  we  have  Just 
made  a  good  start.  The  big  Job  Is  stUl  out 
ahead. 

Farmers  in  these  2.200  soil  conservation 
districts,  throughout  the  country,  are  work- 
ing together,  planning  together,  pooling  their 
resotirces.  and  helping  one  another  as  they 
never  have  done  before.  They  have  organ- 
ised their  own  soil  conservation  districts — 
V  .ted  them  into  existence  under  State  laws — 
to  conserve  and  improve  their  land,  to  stop 
soil  erosion,  and  to  adopt  land  uses  baised 
on  scientific  principles. 

It  is  this  itlnd  of  strictly  voluntary  and 
understanding  cooperation,  initiated  and 
carried  on  by  the  farmers  and  ranchers  them- 
selves, without  any  outside  Interference  or 
dictation,  that  is  dMng  so  much  toward  get- 
ting this  tremendous  Job  done,  and  done  on 
time — before  we  l«»e  too  much  of  our  re- 
maining productive  land.  And  this  kind  of 
cooperation  is  probably  the  most  effective 
way — ir  not  the  only  way — to  bring  about 
permanency  of  the  conservation  practlcce  we 
are  putting  on  the  land.  No  one  has  shown 
mi.  anything  even  approximately  as  effective 
as  the  soil  conservation  districts  for  getting 
this  work  on  the  land  and  keeping  it  there. 

ntoGins 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  I 
liave  had  the  honor  to  direct  since  its  Lncep- 


in 


than  a  decade  and  a  balf 
makM  virtually  all  of  its  technical  awl 
and  certain  other  asslsUnce.  includicg  tti&t 
Ln  flood  control,  available  to  farmers  tlirou^h 
their  soil -conservation  districts.  Up  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1950.  spproxlmately  800.000  compl4te 
soil -conservation  plans  had  been  piepa:^ 
In  districts  alone.  These  plans  covered  221).- 
000.000  acres  of  farm  and  ranch  land,  akd 
114.000.000  acres  h?d  been  treated  wfth 
needed  conservation  measures  by  that  tit^e 
in  the  districts.  These  figures  do  tiot 
elude  other  millions  of  acres  surveyi 
planned,  and  treated  through  othtr  pfo- 
grams  In  which  the  Soil  Conservation 
has  assisted.  And  up  to  the  start  of  tbe 
current  Qacal  year  (July  1.  1940).  c«tall|ed 
conservation  surveys  adequate  for  fart  a  pi 
nlng  had  been  made  on  304.000.000  actes 
reconnaissance  surveys  helpful  in  farti  p 
nlng  had  been  made  of  another  1T7  000 
acres.  We  need  thes2  land  surveys  Itecatlas 
it  is  the  only  way  we  can  scientiflcaU}  det4  r 
mine  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  tte 
The  data  collected  by  the  surveys  aj-e 
in  farm  planning  In  such  a  way  thst  wt^ 
we  do  fits  the  land  and  the  farm. 

Otir  soil-conservation  work  is  speeding  ikp 
The  records  for  1949  show  that  the  Sell  C(fi7 

servatlon  Service,  working  wlth»4an3en 
the  districts  thrpughout  the  countTj'. 
pleted    18  percent   more  conservation 
on  the  land  than  in  the  previous  yeu-. 

Tou  might.  I  believe,  like  to  hear 
thing  about  soil -conservation  prog 
.Virginia.  I  hope  everyone  In  this  ^a'idleiioe 
la.  familiar  with  at  lea^  some  of- tlie  scil- 
ahd  water -conservation  practices  tliat  ire 
especially  adapted  and  i^eeded  In  this  State. 
That  la  an  Important  step  in  educatl  ig  ot  tr- 
selves  and  others  for  appreciation  (f  well-, 
csxed-for  land — to  be  able  to  see  the  land. as 
our  basic  sxid  utterly  essential  resou.'ce  a|^d 
know  when  it  Is  properly  .used  and  cared  f^r. 
or  when  it  is  being  mlsUM  and  dan 

In  Virginia's  22  soil-conservation  d 
containing  more  than  14.000.000  acres  |af 
*arm  land.  20.166  farmers  now  have  onnpl 
soil-conservation  plans  for  their  fanrs.  Abd 
18.337  Virginia  farmers,  whoes  farms  add  up 
to  a  total  of  3.281.892  acres,  are  carrying  pn 
complete  conservation  fanning,  accoidlngjto 
plans,  right  now.  this  spring,  as  ttey 
pare  to  produce  this  year's  cultivate  J 
manage  their  woodlands  and  pastu:-es,  a^d 
use  that  much  of  Virginia's  farm  land  Ac- 
cording to  conservation  practice  designed'  to 
be  permanent.  This  more  than  three  an^  a 
quarter  nuillon  acres  now  undergoing  c<)n- 
servatlon  treatment  is  only  a  lltt.e  m^>r« 
than  a  fifth  of  the  farm  land  In  Uu  Stai 
soil -conservation  districts.  I  sincerity  hi 
that  in  another  year  the  anKitint  of 
land  completely  treated  for  soil  and 
conservation  will  have  doubled,  or  tr 

As  you  can  see.  we  still  have  a 
dous  amount  of  work  to  do  in  the 
soil -conservation  program.     We  are  mo' 
ahead,  but  still   not  fast  enough.     For 
thing,  our  district  farmers  need  enx> 
ment.    Any   time   and   effort    the    dt 
both  ttfban  and  rxiral.  can  devote  to  hel 
and  encouraging  them  will  be  well  tpent 

Of   cottfse.  many  other  Virginia  f 
have  started  soli -conservation  work, 
now   are   many   excellent    soil-con*  ervai 
practices  well  established  on  the  larins 
the  State.     Of  the  cultivated   lane    278, 
acres   are   contour   farmed:    cover 
la  used  on  more  than  231.000  acres, 
have  strip  cropped  nearly  131.000  seres 
are  practicing   stubble   mulching   i)n 
than  207,000  acres.     About  500.000 
the  farm  woodlands  of   otir  State   now 
managed   and  utilized   for   soU   aid 
conaenratlan    and    for    sustained    yield 
woodland  prodtacta.    And.  I  h<^  you  MQ 
look,  this  qprtng.  for  some  of  tho  eaOpOO 
acres  of  green  pastures  in  the  Stat 's  abll- 
eonaervatlon  districts — for  that  aaeage  kaa 
been   greened   up  by   methods   deslgnedrtO 
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The  answer,  cf  coarse.  Is-  Wt  want  to  con- 
thcni  whKs  prudently  usuic  ibwm.  We 
aaoBt  then  m&Ju  sure,  wtttaat  tfMBjr.  that  the 
yoush  o<  Um  WattoB  aivtoataad  aa  dttaeos 
tjmmBnmtla^  will  deasand 
tt.  and  wm  paMOaa  tt  whUc  they  Uv«  or  help 


tl^e 

xh 

AS 


ai  cfeeaGUCDCi- 

loortad  In  Vir- 

ka  this 

ta 
and  m  tbe  flald. 
which  base  bees  acHM«i*  far 
ntlvs  caaip.  have  rear  bed  oot  So  itka 
of  fanmrs  in  soil  eonaervatton  dOk" 
trlcts.  liua  la  the  kind  of  support  and  co- 
Ofiaralkin  for  aoU  iwaiaei  lailiiii  that 
n  Is  a  ciTlc  group  taklac  tbm  tnlslaUve.  amt 
as  <■■— htotatHa  east  and  aOnrt  tcmisXa^  h 
t  for  jNPPte  to  to  Twrnltf  itful'tt  pto- 


II  li  hscauas  X  taaow  «f  your  tnterest  and 
to  help  this  work  which  mieai^  so 
■HKb  to  SB  all.  ttet  I  feel  I  can  apeak  piain- 
ly  to  this  group  today.    AtttuHi^  oar  prog- 

or 

iwnnnt  acras  at  Imd  to  aoQ 
dlstrtcts  Uaatad  vttli  eooMr- 
vatlon  lueaauiea  each  year,  as  we  have  haaa 
dotsg  in  recent  years  tluou^iaat  the  eoon- 
try.  we  should  be  ccaqpiettDC  tbe  treaSasent 

«X  ^X^^^^^^HvKh^  I^^W  v^^BB   V^^^v  V^^^B  ^^Ma  p   u 

to  t^ili  tks  wmKkaMam  at  the 

sen 


luiiltj^  to  devrtop  tbe   itgttt 
attitudes    and    bahlti   as   tlMf 
grade  to  grade  in  ttieae  sehoda. 
Z  do  nos  elatm  to  be  an  autbortty  on  teach- 

{B  tts  waiy  er*  son  coi^ 

to  to  apai— uiu.  thtagtadvr 
country.     I  wooid  Ofee  to  intlrm  ao^  a( 
tboas  tbUicB  to  tbts  audleaes  la 
yo«    are    doecr    to 


by  1970  or  1975  if  everytedy  takea-a 


We  can.  and  we  shottld.  move  ahead  faster 
toward  this  urgent  goal  of  soil  and 
treatnwnt  of  every  tnaportant  area  at 

naitoiiiv 
Is  fmiwnik  at  aa 
or  ov  aociccy.    Psople  vacktac  to- 


toOk  X  teov  tbas  in  laesut  faaca  tbe  I 
ti^  at  sofl  eoDSBrvattoB  has  becooie  an  tsa- 
portant  phase  of  the  work  as  act  forth  In  tha 
rfsniutlons  at  tbe  rTt*nT^  JMsnOoa  tf 
■aOaba.    mseaw.I 


I  think  that  every  chUd,  wh«'ther  Itvtng  on 
a  farm  or  in  a  etty  or  town,  sbculd  to  taqgbt 
scaie  of  tbe  OimlBsmHsli  abotit  oar  soil  and 
the  need  for  ibtir 
IS  rapidly  as  tbey  are 
capable  at  viHiiilauitluc  the  concepu  and 
facts.  And.  tMi  laaBy  Is  very  early.  We 
teacb  boecsty.  dsaallacaa.  tbnft.  vtrtne.  and 
self-rettaaoe  aa  a  asattor  of  cc«tse.  We  teach 
tte  |>rUM'l|ilas  of  deiBHxracy.  tcdovnoe.  and 
tree  tbooght  and  speech  as  fuadaaacBtols  at 
way  of  life.    I  tistok  w*  ougbt 


■3f 

I  tbtak 

Si  aUa  to 
prinrlplas  Involved: 

1   Bioat  of  what  we  eat  eocnaa  tram  pro- 
tective land.     Most  at  oar  food.  ^V^h^th^ 


sou  syn  thee  land  by  tbe 

tm  tto  sou.    Hue  tbto  layer 

at  tto 

at  our 

arc  not  in- 
or  rtuned 
by  tMpnadent- 

#ipleted   or   Im- 
re  land 
do  SHBC  ased  to  waeto  etv  land  wmie 

Bucb  at  tt  stai  Bare  prodocuve  while 
tt^   4   «e   b«ft   faUev   eaoeervausn 

Of  land 

alraaf  eonsei-catlon 

t9  the  practice 

everv   rta"y 

try  «•  bfsvf  tte  seisMlftc  knowl- 

to  eWabte   aO   tanners   snd 

a  blgifj  aitosaaiful  Nation^- 

id  sofi  aad  vraSsr  eocserii  atioo 

y.  Btmaj  tmmmM  am  isUow  the 

difficult.' wastofst.  sad  atplanattv*  ws' 

fOr  tbla  r^aaon  we  are  stl  . 


•:  Oar  waSer-raaooBMB.  Uks  land,  arc  being 
too.  by  Liiaiuas  and  failure  ta  check 
by  skcessive  nasoC.    This  loas  of  water 
cady  by  p&tnng  more  o;  the 
wMar-«ocservatk>n 
right  place*,    mase  funda- 
abould   to  tSaarot^LbJy  in- 
ot  every  child  as  a  pert 
ot  tea  matwal  wmf  ot  thinking.     Nor  should 
AU  young  people  in  rural 
eg  the  tech- 
niques at  sett  aaaatovaaaa  as  rafdrtly  a*  they 

m.      And  the 

high  schools 

id     never    stop 

t,  wherever 

rsgsrdless    of 

w  reaUy  want 

toto  the 

tfsetr  habits. 

eanservaticn 

of  the  short 

life  In  our 

to  come.    It 

BOW     after    a 

■vanon.  that 

«ioll-con- 

mcvlng 

veneas 

for 

the 

catwe 

tj- 

y  our 

tion 


lack  or 

LaaOy.   tbcra   la   ao 
or  aBenae  for  nos  proetofeag  tbis 
itty  to  our  Kattan.  our  ataSas' 
lunlty    welfare.     Oar   aoil 

te  ail  the  c<:;imtry. 

f.    While  safegvard- 

li,   addn:on,  more 

taken  out  ct  tte  tre&^ury  as  &  vor kin<  fund. 

In   tbe  year   17%    Coi    WlUlam   Byrd    H. 

wbea   SHI  isf llifc    the    Dan    River   Valler   of 

fn    his    dJary-   "Rivers    roll 

Iters   u>  the  eea  as  clear  as 


tt 
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cryvtaU.'*  I  thlnJc  tt  U  conceivable  that 
In  ottr  wat^rtheds  may  again  run 
and  in  that  event  ba  will  not  bavn 
proved  a  poor  prophet  wb«n  be  further 
wrote.  "Happy  wUi  be  Um  people  destined 
for  to  wboiMome  a  stUMUon,  where  tbey 
may  llTe  to  the  fullneaa  of  their  days  wttb 
much  content  and  gaiety  of  heart." 


Onild  Eitctthower  Win? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

OP    ILLIJIOU 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 
Monday.  September  24,  1951 

Mr  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  It 
miKht  be  said  that  the  choice  of  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  is  a 
purely  partisan  problem  and  therefore 
not  a  proper  subject  for  oMXsldera  tton 
in  the  Rccord  of  the  Congress,  such  is 
not  the  case  Americans,  as  a  people 
uad  a  Nation,  are  welghins;  all  the  can- 
didates with  the  hope  of  finding  the 
most  suitable  leader  in  the  critical  years 
aboul.  They  should.  And  they  should 
hAve  the  benefit  of  all  the  available  in- 
formation on  those  who  may  be 
considered. 

For  that  reason  I  am  including  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  revealing  arti- 
cle published  in  the  September  24  issue 
of  the  Freeman,  entitled  "Eisenhower: 
The  Bait  and  the  Trap."  Written  by 
Lawrence  E.  Brown,  it  relates  the  Eisen- 
hower boom  to  the  Republican  dilemma 
as  regards  the  basic  issue  of  national 
survival. 

Under  permission  granted  by  the 
House.  I  present  it  for  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  my  colleagues.  It 
follows: 

ElSKKHOWEB .     THK    BATT    AND    THE    TRAP 

(By  L.awreuce  R.  Brown) 

The  maneuvera  to  capture  the  Republican 
nomination  for  ElMnbower  are  reminiscent 
of  those  that  so  disastrously  captured  it  for 
WtUkie.  There  la  the  same  synthetic  public- 
ity accepted  as  evidence  of  mass  popularity, 
the  aame  approval  by  the  liberal  and  for- 
ward-looking elements  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party  (that  is.  by  the  eastern  suburbs),  the 
same  slightly  craven  despair  of  the  profes- 
aional  politician  who  wants  to  win  with  any- 
body and  accepts  a  candidate's  own  public- 
ity as  evidence  of  his  political  strength. 

There  Is  even  a  faint  resemblance  between 
the  men  as  Individuals  The  same  air  of  boy- 
Uh  masculinity,  the  same  pubUc  doubt  con- 
cerning their  understanding  of  i>olltical  real- 
ities, the  same  narrow  competence  Inflated 
out  of  all  proportion  by  public  misunder- 
standing of  their  real  responsibilities.  De- 
spite their  ovitward  air  of  craggy,  individual 
strength  both  men  have  owed  their  fame 
to  others — WlUkle  to  the  Wall  Street  group 
which  made  him  a  prominent  lawjrer,  Klaen- 
hower  to  the  leftist  faction  of  the  RooaeTelt 
administration  which  gave  him  his  stars  and 
his  commands. 

There  is.  however,  a  deeper  slmllartty  In 
the  two  candidacies.  Both  rep.'esent  the 
efforts  of  the  same  faction  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  cooperate  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Democratic  admlnlatratlon.  The 
backers  are  men  who  profess  objection  to 
•ome  of  the  domestic  policlea  of  the  admin- 
istration but  approve  its  foreign  policy. 
rheir  public  plea,  of  course,  is  that  only  an 


intematlonallat  and  forward-looking  candi- 
date can  win  the  election.  Privately  they 
argue  that  the  Republicans  must  nominate 
a  "popular"  Qgure,  a  man  with  glamour. 
The  substance  of  their  Ttow,  bowever.  la  their 
unwUllngnaaa  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  any 
Issue  at  all. 

They  know  that  to  exclude  foreign  affairs 
would  be  to  exclude  all  real  iaanes  and  merely 
replay  1940.  1944.  and  1948.  Hence  their  plea 
for  a  candidate  with  glamoxir.  Wlllkle  was 
suppoaed  to  have  It.  Elsenhower  la  said  to 
have,  It  With  this  quality.  It  Is  argued,  a 
candidate  can  get  votes  on  his  personality, 
not  hia  clarity  of  purpoae  or  understanding 
of  the  crisis  in  which  his  country  finds  Itself. 
But  the  trouble  with  glamour  la  that  though 
it  may  lead  to  popularity,  which  \n  only  a, 
fancy  name  for  favorable  publicity.  It  does  I 
not  win  elections. 

Eisenhower,  like  WUlkle.  would  be  a  nat- 
ural candidate  for  the  Democrats,  but  again 
that    position    has    been    preempted.     Even 
more  than  Winkle,  he  is  one  of  those  candi- 
dates  whose   professional   support   Is   from 
people  who  are  for  him  because  they  think 
some  other  people   are  for  him.     You  meet' 
many  of  the  first,  but  few  of  the  second.     It 
might  seem  that  so  synthetic  a  candidacy 
would  coUapse  after  a  little  sober  analysis* 
by  the  professional  Republican  leaders.    To{ 
envisage  the  kind  of   campaign  Eisenhower' 
could  wage  against  Truman  at  once  exposes 
Its  absurdity.     Why  should  anybody  vote  for 
the  obedient  subordinate  and  reject  his  re- 
sponsible superior?  j 

HOW  CAN   eiSZNHOWZB   ATTACK» 

Wherein  can  Eisenhower  attack  the  Demo- 
cratic administration?  Por  those  policies 
which  he  himself  executed  without  a  mur- 
mur? Obvlotisly,  he  can  not  mention  for- 
eign policy  beyond  the  vague  cooperatlvoi 
generalities  of  Wllkle.  Can  he  campaign  ot« 
domestic  poUcles  only?  Hardly  with  success. 
First,  he  is  marked  as  a  man  with  no  experi- 
ence In  domestic  matters.  Secondly,  there  ia 
no  domestic  question  that  does  not  prompt- 
ly bring  in  foreign  questions.  Taxes,  tho 
draft,  Government  spending,  labor  policy; 
none  of  thuse  can  be  separated  from  the  for- 
eign crises  that  have  sometimes  been  thai 
cause  and  always  the  excuse  for  more  than  a 
decade  of  domestic  issues.  No  candidate 
committed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  can  do  more  than  b« 
petulant  about  domestic  questions.  Ha 
would  have  raised  the  same  vast  sums  foe 
the  same  foreign  purposes,  but  somehow  ha 
would  have  made  the  taxes  lighter.  Be  would 
have  drafted  and  controlled  the  economy  for 
tho  same  objectives  as  his  opponent,  but  ha 
would  have  done  It  better.  It  Is  not  dlfflcultt 
to  see  who  would  win  the  American  voters 
In  that  kind  of  campaign. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Impossibil- 
ity of  winning  with  Eisenhower  would  grad- 
ually dampen  the  ardor  of  his  more  prac- 
tical backers:  but  it  almost  certainly  willi 
not,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  to  win  la 
only  their  secondary  objective.  Their  pri- 
mary objective,  as  In  1940,  is  to  continue  tha 
Democratic  foreign  policy.  IX  Elsenhower 
can  win.  that  will  be  fine.  If  he  cannot,  ha 
wUI  have  accomplished  what  Is  to  them  hla 
principal  function:  The  occupancy  of  tha 
Republican  presidential  nomination  to  ba 
sure  that  no  opponent  of  the  Democratia 
foreign  policy  gets  it.  ' 

This  campaign  within  a  campaign  needai 
more  attention  than  It  gets.  Its  object  M 
to  prevent  foreign  policy,  from  becoming  an. 
Issue,  and  the  Republican  candidacy  of  Els- 
enhower Is  merely  the  certain  insurance  of 
success. 

To  suggest  that  the  fate  of  the  United 
States — its  continuance  as  an  Independent 
nation  or  its  submergence  under  Soviet  con- 
spiracy and  ultimate  conquest — hinges  upon 
the  presidential  election  of  1952  Is  to  evoke 
undMlred  echoes  of  nineteenth  century  cam- 
paign or&tory.    It  la  curious  that  in  Utm  past. 


5 


J 


when  no  election  rwult  eould  hare  toudied 
the  stirnval  of  the  Watton,  it  was  the  ^le 

to  say  that  tt  could,  while  todar  with  the 
Soviet  eoloestu  bestriding  the  earth. 
decrees  ttiat  this  fact  must  be 
Irrelevant  to  an  American  poUtlca: 

This  Is  the  substance  of  the  campaig^'  for 
Elsenhower  It  Is  also  the  acc>pted  jvlcw 
of  many  eastern  Befrabllcans  and.  for*  en- 
tirely different  reasons,  of  many  of  tiie  pne- 
tlme  Isolationists  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is 
also  the  view  of  most  of  the  prtas  and  tbm 
radio.  In  this  view  It  must  be  asramedltlutt 
both  parties  are  equally  ■  committed 
fense  of  the  United  States  against 
attack,  equally  unanimous  tn  this  contelt- 
ment.  and  equally  willing  to  employ  irhat 
seems  from  moment  to  moment  the  [best 
strategy  of  defense. 

HXMOCXATS    ACAUfST   AMXaXA 

The  trouble  with  this  view — which  14  the 
substance  of  the  btpertlsah  foreign  pol- 
icy— is  that  the  rise  of  the  Scilet  EAptoe 
cannot  be  separated  from  dom<!Stic  iimer- 
ican  politics,  because  that  empln;  was  c^eat- 
ea  not  by  its  own  tnlght  but  by  American 
domestic  politics.  Soviet  world  power*  did 
not  Jtist  happen,  nor  could  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  have  achieved  it  by  Its  3wn  eCorts. 
Tliat  empire  Is  the  creation  of  the  fatSon 
that  for  years  has  steadily  litcreasetf  In 
power  within  the  Democratic  Party.  '  De- 
spits  the  administration's  verbal  attacljs  on 
Communist  aggression  and  l'^  childish 
prosecutions  of  the  inconsequential  rlf -raff 
of  the  official  Communist  Party,  this  fa  rtion 
Is  still  able  to  protect  Its  key  men  ii  the 
Government  and  to  influence  the  major  lines 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

These  are  the  men  who  kept  BrltisI)  and 
American  armies  out  of  Eastern  Geniany 
and  the  Dcmube  Basin,  not  as  tlie  moe;  ex- 
pedient way  of  defeating  Germ-iny.  btit  in 
order  to  give  these  lands  to  the  Bust  tans. 
These  are  the  men  who  used  lend-lease  and 
UNNRA  to  increase  Rtissla's  postwar  mili- 
tary potential.  These  are  the  men  who 
turned  over  Asia  to  the  Soviet  -implre  ;we- 
llminarlly  at  Yalta  and  finally  with  klar- 
shall's  arms  embargo  against  the  Ch  neae 
Nationalists.  These  are  the  me;i  who  jhave 
blocked  every  attempt  to  remove  Spviet 
agents  from  key  policy  positions  In  thcj gov- 
ernment. These  are  the  men  who  always 
oppose  "Conmiunlst  aggression"  in  speeches 
and  always  aid  It  with  such  of  the  pollticai 
power  of  the  United  States  as  ti.ey  caa  dis- 
creetly use  tor  that  purpose.  Tliese  ar*  the 
men  who  with  another  4  years  of  power  Safe- 
ly In  their  grasp  can  accomplish  the  jflinal 
4estructlon  of  the  United  States  beXon  an 
Irresistible  Soviet  world  empire.  j 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  Im  a 
whole  never  had  such  purpose  is  witpoot 
bearing.  Within  the  pro-Soviet  faction 
there  were  enough  men,  fwwerfiilly  enpugh 
placed  In  the  government  and  the  DenK)- 
cratlc  Party,  to  manage  American  policy  in 
such  a  way  tltat  the  Soviet  empire  gr«w  to 
be  the  mighty  powor  they  desired  It  t«  be- 
come. They  may  have  thought  they  were 
serving  world  peace  or  idealism,  x  the  wel- 
fare of  htimanity,  or  that  they  mere  raerely 
promoting  their  own  political  it  mUltary 
careers  by  working  harmonioualy  wlt^  an 
otovloarty  powerful  element  in  tho  Roowvelt 
admtnlatraUon.  Whatever  their  tiotive;they 
created  the  Soviet  empire  and  thei  disarmed 
the  United  States.  j 

Theoe  are  the  facts,  and  any  dlfBeuliy  In 
.  understanding  the  motive  of  axict.  menldoes 
cot  diange  them.  It  Is  not  the  aM>tl^  of 
a  prominent  man  of  today  but  the  contmlt- 
ments  of  an  obscure,  ambltlotis  careerkt  ot 
20  years  ago  that  are  decisive,  'rhese  men 
atili  control  the  dominant  factlan  ot  tbe 
Democratic  Party  In  all  questlomi  condens- 
ing Russia,  and  since  the  Preside  it  ap^Man 
to  be  their  InteUectoal  and  moral  jvistmer. 
there  la  no  possibility  of  loyal  Deniocra*  re- 
gaining control  of  their  party. 
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prtwnt  admlnutrktion  ar«  not  igxMJrant  of 
thiM  tblnc*-  Reminding  tbem  ot  wluit  they 
alimaj  know  and  diiKount  will  g&ln  no  vote*. 
Mor  would  \hU  sort  of  cAmp«isc  be  of  any 
UM  wttb  tbOM  oppo— d  to  th«  admlnutrauon. 
Th^y.  too.  ar*  •  Uttl*  eynictX  »bout  political 
virtue  It  IS  not  for  ain«  but  for  Tast  erlmea 
that  they  deteirt  thU  admlnUtratton.  even 
though  they  acnM  them  rather  than  know 
tbam  tn  preciM  detail.  To  k^  ^  people  who 
•r*  morUlly  worried  for  the  life  of  their 
eounuy.  who  are  alck  with  dread  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  mirue  disasters  that  this  adroln- 
tatmtlon  aeeme  to  bring  ever  nearer;  to  go 
to  theee  people  with  chatter  about  RFC 
■aiod%ls.  the  need  for  sound  money  and  a 
free  economy,  or  with  oppoel|tlon  to  creep- 
ing aoctaUsm.  or  any  other  eui^erflclal.  wordy 
mtmptiign  that  would  not  shock  the  liberal 
eoaunentators.  Is  simply  to  conform  them  In 
their  despair. 

THE  WAT  TO  OOTUT 

9or  the  Republican  Party  to  refuse  to 
pitch  tu  whole  campaign  on  the  Russian 
policy  of  the  United  States  Is  to  insure  lu 
defeat.  The  vast  growth  of  Soviet  power  Is 
Implicit  In  every  problem  disturbing  Amer- 
icans. Breryone  Ln  aware  that  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  administrations  bad  something 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  that  power.  Some 
think  they  deliberately  aided  its  growth, 
knowingly  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Others  think,  they  honestly 
miscalculated,  honestly  blundered,  but  gen- 
erally did  the  best  they  cojald.  But  everyone 
Is  aware  that  Soviet  power  has  becomi;  im- 
mense Bveryone  Is  aware  that  this  power 
today  is  a  danger.  For  the  Republicans  to 
Ignore  this  danger,  to  f.°.U  to  make  It  the 
central  thesis  of  their  campaign.  Is  to  Ignore 
the  only  issue  to  which  people  will  pay  se- 
rious and  consistent  attention  because  it  is 
the  only  issue  they  know  Is  real.  It  is  the 
only  issue  upon  which  the  Republicans  can 
get  enthusiastic  voters,  and  without  them 
the  election  might  as  well  be  conceded. 

A  campaign  on  the  pro-Scvlet  record  of 
the  Democratic  administration  would  at 
once  be  labeled  "•dirty "  It  would  be  the 
"McCarthylsm"  so  deplored,  and  so  dreaded, 
by  the  Democratic  high  command  and  by 
every  "liberal"  commentator.  This  might 
seem  on  Its  face  to  recommend  it  to  the  Re- 
publicans— as  it  perhaps  does  to  the  bulk 
of  the  Party- -but  it  seems  to  terrify  the 
puindlts  of  eastern  republicanism.  They  are 
Willing  to  win  but  not  at  that  price.  Yet 
that  price  may  be  the  survival  of  their  cotin- 
try. 


MacArthur  Chosen  at  Favorite  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SotJTH   CAHOUW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlViS 
Wednesday.  September  26.  19^1 

Mr.    E)CRN.      Mr.    Speaker,    Douglas 
MacArthur  Is  the  greatest  American  of 

this  generation.  In  spite  of  h.s  removal 
from  command  he  ls  still  considered  by 
Joe  Stahn  as  the  No.  1  enemy  of  com- 
munism. No  .smear  campaign  can  shake 
the  f  .\ith  of  our  people  in  General  Mac- 
Arthur  The  following  is  an  Associated 
Press  story  from  New  York; 

MACAmnra  Chostn  as  Fkvoarn  Hero 
New  York.  September  23  ^American  boys 
and  i'.iTli  have  picked  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  over  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Rooee'«*lt  and  Sab*  Ruth  as  their  favorite 
hero,  past  or  present,  according  to  a  boys 
athlet;c  league  survey. 


Salary  Increases  for  Federal  Employee! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroairu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPSESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20,  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  H.  R.  339.  the  bill  presently  undef 
coQsideration  that  provides  a  much-de» 
seized  increase  for  Federal  employees 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  19^.  dentists,  doc* 
tors,  and  nurses  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  officers  and  employees  i^ 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  officers  and  em* 
ployees  in  or  under  the  legislativt 
branch. 

Our  committee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  with  resi>ect  to  this  legislation 
as  well  as  the  other  two  bills  which  were 
approved  by  the  House  on  September 
20,  1951.  It  was  ^tablished  that.  Ifi 
order  to  provide  Federal  employees  with 
an  increase  which  would  offset  the  irv- 
creased  cost  of  living  since  1939.  it  woulfl 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  20-  to  25-per#- 
cent  increase  in  salary.  I 

More  than  one- half  of  the  Federal 
employees  covered  by  this  legislation  are 
today  receiving  less  than  $3,200  per  an«- 
num.  The  members  of  our  committee, 
including  myself,  believed  that  a  flat 
increase  of  $400  annually,  retroactive  Oo 
July  1  of  this  year,  would  offset  a  major 
portion  of  the  increased  cost  of  livinf . 

This  flat  increase  would  provide  a  li- 
to  20-percent  increase  for  most  of  tlie 
Federal  employees  who  are  receiving  less 
than  $3,200  a  year. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  Federal  employees  been 
called  upon  to  supplement  their  salaries 
by  seeking  additional  omployment  cti 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  nights  to  ttje 
extent  they  are  today.  In  most  metro- 
politan areas  private  industry  pays  froto 
$400  to  $600  more  in  salaries  to  thdr 
employees  occupying  comparable  posi- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Got- 
erameht  service  should  lag  this  far  be- 
hind private  industry  in  the  treatmeat 
of  its  employees.  ] 

The  committee  rejected  the  proposal 
for  a  percentage  increase  on  the  grouol 
that  lower  paid  employees  would  not  r^ 
ceive  an  adequate  salary  adjustment,  tt 
is  the  employee  in  the  lower  bracket  wIk) 
is  starting  out  to  raise  a  family  and  who 
today  is  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  Such  employ- 
ees are  entitled  to  a  greater  measure  of 
consideration  than  is  accorded  those  tti 
the  higher  salary  brackets  who  receiveri 
more  substantial  pay  increases  under  the 
adjustment  provided  in  the  Classiflca- 
Uon  Act  of  1949.  1 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  high  mor^ 
responsibility  toward  those  who  work  for 
our  Government.  They  are  entitled  lo 
more  than  just  a  subsistence  wage. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  same  standard 
of  living  that  others  enjoy. 

Recently.  I  have  heard  many  general 
criticisms  concerning  Federal  eaplofefs 
and  the  charge  has  been  made  that  they 


are  idlers,  lack  Integrity  and  do  not' give 
full  measure  of  work  for  the  pay  "they 
receive.  Nothing  could  be  fur;her  from 
the  truth,  Theee  unjust  criticisms  have 
a  tendency  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
Government  employees.  In  many  k»am 
this  criticism  has  driven  effi<:ient  I  em- 
ployees from  the  Government  to  seek 
employment  in  private  industry;  In 
addition,  this  unfair  and  imwarranted 
criticism  has  made  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  attract  employees  into  the  Fed- 
eral Service. 

Increases  in  the  compensati(m  of  Fed- 
eral employees  cannot  be  opp>3sed  upon 
such  an  untenable  argument.  The  $400 
annual  increase  which  is  provided  llor  In 
this  legislation  is  the  least  ttAt  sHould 
be  5ranted.  in  order  to  make  the  min- 
imum adjustment  which  is  necessary  in 
the  take- home  pay  of  Feceral ,  em- 
ployees. I 

I  trust  the  Members  will  support  this 
legislation  and  not  agree  to  any  amend- 
ments other  than  the  eliminaton  of  Sec- 
tion 1  (e)  uhlch  provides  that  nonde- 
fense  Government  agencies  should  ab- 
sorb the  cost  of  this  legislation  wfithin 
their  1952  budgets.  This  is  an  tjnfair 
provision  which  was  adopted  by  our 
committee  by  a  narrow  marinn.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  eliminate  it 
from  this  bill  The  amendment  was 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  oJ  the  legis- 
lation, but.  in  fact,  it  will  provide  that 
many  of  the  employees  who  are  entitled 
to  the  increases  will  never  re<:eive  them. 
Only  by  a  reduction  in  penionnel  will 
sufficient  funds  be  available,  in  nK>st 
nondefense  departments  and  ageticies, 
for  the  payment  of  the  salary  incueases 
provided  in  the  bilL  Salary  increase 
legislation  should  not  contain  sudh  an 
unworkable  provision. 


Use  of  Atomk  Weapons  iii  Waf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMiiRK^ 
oar 

HON.  OUN  D.  J0HN5T0H 

or  SOI7TH  CAEOI.TTtA  ' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  2.J,  19$1 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimois  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ^f  the 
Record  a  very  excellent  addre.ss  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon],  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  at  the  Federal 
Bar  Association's  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  $tates. 
held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  September  25,  19.">1., 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RfecoRD. 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  an  honof  to  be 
among  this  distinguished  company.  1  and  I 
appreciate  your  InTltlng  me.  ] 

Tbe  many  membei-s  of  the  legal  ftrofes- 
slon  here  tonight  know  what  It  Is  to  spend 
weeks  writing  a  law  brief,  only  to  fintf  that, 
when  the  finished  document  has  at  laat  been 
placed  before  the  court,  its  Issues  an<  ptob- 
lems  cannot  t>e  forgotten  and  stUl  do  nlnate 
the  mind.  I  happen  to  have  Just  f^^shed 
preparing  a  brief  which  cost  me  some  months 
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There  urn  ttkOM  wlM  taO  «■  Uuu  we  muBt 
constantly  BkAtntata  kWfi  cwfoOwi  force* 
lUU  tboM  HMd  tn  World  Wi^  II— juit  to  win 
Um  UtU*  eoiiAlct*.  U  tHU  tbeonr  U  r1«bt. 
bop*  to  liold  down  tbe  military 
can  new  Itop*  to  tunrlTe  ~at 
bsanbU  coat. 

I  beileve  that  w«  can  work  to  the  point 
where  cheap  atomic  waapona  will  help  iia 
deter  or  win  tba  ItStlt  wm  no  laaa  thim  the 
big  war  I  bctteva  tturt  tb*  time  will  come. 
If  we  set  about  to  make  It  come,  when  the 
tactical  A-bomb  In  great  numbers  and  wMe 
Tan«tlea  can  hold  at  bay  whatever  amaU 
armlea  threaten  to  attack  anywhere  along 
the  marflna  of  Communlat  power. 

By  tlM  taoM  loffle  the  defesM  of  Weatern 
Ifuropc  i^paara  In  a  fraali  and  hopeful  light. 
Vaople  on  the  Coottnent  have  long  feared 
tlwt.  U  war  came,  the  Red  army  woukt  over- 
run thetr  hoiaee  and  citte*.  They  have  been 
horrliked  at  the  thought  of  being  first  occu- 
pied by  RuaaU  and  then  liberated  by  the 
United  States  after  a  fearful  struggle  acroea 
the  broken  remnants  of  European  civilisa- 
tion. Now  our  frlenda  abroad  may  hope  to 
keep  out  and  hurl  back  the  Red  army,  not 
only  with  their  own  troopa  and  planes  but 
alao  mtth  the  help  of  the  tactical  atom. 

rormer  Secretary  of  Defense  ICarahaU.  tn 
one  of  hla  last  actions  before  leftvlng,  offi- 
cially aasured  me  that  the  potentiailtlee  of 
ftttitf*  Improved  weapona  in  defending  West- 
ern Surop*  are  under  cloae  and  continuous 
study  by  omi  military  plann«v.  Including  the 
Joint  Chlefx  of  Staff  as  well  as  Oencgral  Klsen- 
bover  With  tte  aid  of  atomic  energy  we 
may  truly  anttelpato  the  date  when,  at  mint- 
mum  uioaey  coet.  the  forces  of  freedom  will 
own  the  power  to  contain  and  defeat  any 
thrust  from  the  CaaS. 

There  la  another  tactical  use  for  atomic 
bnmha  which  I  must  ment>«>n  becatue  It  may 
well  turn  out  to  be  our  best  shield  and  pro- 
tection   against    an    aggressor's    atomic    at- 
tack upon  America ■»  own  clUee.    The  United 
States  Air  Force  has  officially  anounced  that 
It  cannot  hope  to  intercept  and  ahoot  down 
mora  than  SO  pereent  of  enemy  planes  carry - 
tag  atomic  weapons  to  America.    Otir  civil- 
defense      program,      although      dangaroiMly 
lagging  today  for  want  of  approprlattooa.  is 
another  means  of  partially  coping  with  the 
enemy's  atconlc  threat.     There  remains  the 
method  of  launching  a   rapid  and  massive 
atomic  counterattack  directly  at   the   bases 
and   military  springboards  from  which  the 
strike*.     The  lives  of  millions   ot 
might   be   spared   If.    before   an 
ly  could  looee  atomic  daswuctlon  upon 
hbs  own  offensive  force  were  Itself  crip- 
wlth  American  atomic  bombs. 
But  there  la  another  and  oleasanter  rea- 
son why  I  advocate  that  we  step  up  atomic 
prodoctloa.    Tba  materui  used  in  bombs  U 
the  very  aam*  matarU*  which  can  also  be 
used    to   fuel    the    peace  tune    indtutrtal    re- 
actors  that   will  dri/e   dynamos   and  propel 
ooOMtterclal  ships.    Plutonium  and  U-23fr~ 
tha  stuff  of  atomic  weapons — never  become 
obsolete  either  for  military  purposes  or  for 
peaceful  purposes.     Kach  pound  of  this  ma- 
tarlal  which  we  acquire  la  a  precious  asset 
which  not  only  makes  us  strong  from  a  de- 
fense   viewpoint    but    which   also    promises 
atartUng     prograaa  ,  tir  <at     condiUons     of 
peace — If  we  can  aehleiee  peace. 

By  ccnceutratlng  upi  n  the  reactors  which 
help  produce  atomic  enerijy  material,  we 
take  out  know-how  Insurance  ior  peace  as 
waUastorwar 

LadI**  and  genUemen.  It  U  a  strange  and 
somber  w<»-ld  In  which  we  must  all  ponder 
military  Issues  the  better  to  wage  peace.  It 
is  a  $ad  pariidiui  that  hideout  atomic  weap- 
ons offer  themselves  as  the  Instrument  to 
serve  .  ur  tioblei:  purpose — deterring  Stalin 
uutu  at  laat  his  enslaved  mlilioua  break  their 


chains  and  join  hands  with  us  in  peaceful 
progress  and  brotherhood. 

It  *s  not  for  the  dafmae  of  ourselvaa  alona 
that  we  must  multi{rty  atomic  prodoetUm. 
Neither  la  It  only  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  It  Is  to  Rain  time  for  all  men  of  good 
will,  on  both  aides  of  the  Iron  curtain — time 
for  them  to  unite  tn  a  (.fsnam  atraggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Kreaahn. 

The  et-Ttb's  peoples  must  be  told  that  an 
expanded  atomic  program  la  a  reluctant  al- 
ternative forced  upon  us  by  the  »§gftmir9  at- 
titude of  the  Kremlin,  that  our  Brst  desire 
Is  for  peace. 

The  sole  source  of  owr  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  people  may  believe  the 
lies  of  the  Sbvlet  Ooremment  that  we  are 
plotting  to  destroy  them.  If  we  tak^  away 
this  wsapon  tt  fear  from  the  Kveastto  lead- 
9T*.  tf  the  Russian  people  are  ecnvtnoed  of 
our  peaceful  intentloos.  the  Soviet  Gorem- 
DMnt  will  never  be  able  to  undertake  a  war 
of  aggresalon  against  us.  The  Soviet  strat- 
egists eontlnuaily  denounce  us  as  war- 
nMmgeis  to  keep  their  people  In  line. 

In  expanding  our  atomic  program,  wa  most 
again  remind  the  world  that  the  first  and 
basic  objective  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  peace. 
We  must  again  remind  the  world  tliat  these 
hideous  weapona  can  be  stripped  from  the 
arsenals  of  nations  Just  as  soon  as  the  Krem- 
lin masters  decide  that  they  want  peace  in- 
stead of  war. 

We  can  be  stire  that  the  word  "peace" 
pays  terrific  dividends  because  the  Conunu- 
nists  use  It  constantly.  They  have  convinced 
many  thousands  of  honest  people,  who 
should  be  our  frlands,  that  we  are  impertal- 
t£*s  plotting  aggw salon  and  war. 

If  the  world  mtsunderstaiKlB  our  motives 
and  our  purpoees,  tt  Is  oar  duty  to  set  the 
record  straight.  I  believe  that  the  announce- 
ment of  a  d3mamic  and  areneroos  peace  pro- 
gram by  us  will  be  the  finest 
can  use  In  the  struggle  against 
warmongering.  I  believe  that  If  we  talk 
peace,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  wlU  be- 
lieve us. 

One  place  to  talk  peace  Is  in  the  G?neral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  scheduled 
to  meet  next  Noven\ber  In  Parts.  There  let 
us  galvanize  the  world  through  the  boldness 
and  alncerity  of  our  Insistence  upon  a  fresh 
attack  against  the  twin  evils  of  our  time — 
poverty  and  war. 

I  want  to  close  by  quoting  four  Unee  from 
The  Arsenal  of  Springfield,  by  Longfellow; 

•'Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 

with  terror. 
Were  half  the   wealth  bestowed  on  camps 

and  courts. 
Given  to   redeem   the  human  mind   from 

error, 
There  were  no  need  of  araanals  and  forts.** 


Italian  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      ' 

ov 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONlZIO 

or  Hxw  jxaarr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVK3 

Thursday.  September  27.  1951 

Mr.  ADEXDNIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  when  attention  is  being  fo- 
ciised  on  the  problems  of  Italy  through 
the  visit  of  her  great  leader.  Premier 
Alcide  de  Gasperl.  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Members  attention  be  drawn  to  the 
following  resolutions  on  the  Italian 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  return  of 


to  Italy  which  were  recently  adop^d 
by  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State  of  ICeW 
Jersey.  Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  Americ^. 

As  the  spoonr  o<  the  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 23i|.  Bcbty-aecond  Cc 
Urging  that  the  Government  of  Italy 
i«Ueved  of  its  obligations  under 
|ianli  treaty  of  peace  of  1947.  I  a«i 
deeply  gratified  at  the  declaration  of 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  arKl 
^=*rance  as  to  their  willingness  t<>  r<- 
liounce  those  pro^istooa  which  hampdr 
Italy's  cooperation  in  western  defenses. 
I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Granid 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Ord^ 
pf  Sons  of  Italy  in  Ameriea. 
the  other  Araerlcan  citizens  and 
who  have  been  oemanding  the 
Of  the  unfair  peace  treaty-are  most 
py  at  this  recognition  of  Italy's  hanj- 
^arned  right  to  a  position  of  equahty  ib 
the  freedom-loTing  family  of  nation^. 
*rhose  of  us  who  have  been  striving  for 
revision  of  the  treaty  have  acted  in  %4- 
Itnowledgment  of  the  fact  that,  as  Pr^ 
^ier  de  Gasperi  pointed  out  in  his  eld- 
huent  address  to  the  Congress,  "an  effe<  - 
live  and  most  stanch  alliance  cannot  ea  - 
ist  without  equahty  of  rights  and  full  rei  >• 
ignition  of  the  independenc?.  sovereign!  r 
k  nd  dignity  of  a  nation.'*  It  is  in  the  cona- 
mon  interest  of  all  the  members  of  Ule 
free  world  that  no  member  be  prevented 
rram  doing  its  full  share  in  the  comi 
pefense.  It  is  therefore  essential 
jftn  equitable  solution  to  the  Trieele  j 
on  the  Anglo-Prench-i 
tion  of  1948  be  reached  so  as 
strengthen  the  unity  and  defense 
Western  Europe. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  approve^i 
by  the  grand  lodge  foUows:  i 

Wtasfaaa  our  Government  togetlier  with  ttie 
aovenoaenu  oC  Ont  Britain  and  Prant^ 
olemnly  and  spantaiieoasly  promised  m 
iarch  1»48.  the  nCisn  of  Trteate  to  Italt. 
laving  recognized  the  unqtiestionablc  "ItaJ  - 
anity"  erf  that  dty;  and 

Whereas  Irrespective  of  the  convenience  c  f 
trawlng  Tito  of  Tugoslavla  to  our  skte.  fcr 
ehlch  there  is.  however,  no  flrm  gnannt  r 
n  the  future:  and 

Whereas  Jtistice.  democracy,  and  the  wi  1 
(tf  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  tmpo^ 
iipon  our  Government  the  moral  obUgatto  i 
to  fulfill  Its  pledge  to  Italy:  and 
I  Whereas  by  n^^w  urging  Italy  to  settle  th  t 
este  problem  through  direct  ncgotlatkHi 
>th  Tligoalavia.  our  Government  faUs  t » 
not  tts  solemn  pledge ;  Now,  tlkerefOr  . 
tt 

leaoived.  That  on  the  Tth.  8th  and  K  i 

ys  of  September  1951.  at  the  Fcgty  aaeaat  i 

~  Oooventlon  oC  the  Grand  liOdge  « 

la  of  new  Jersey.  Order  of  Sons  <$ 

taly    In    America,    held    at    AUantte 

J.,  that  the  grand  lodes  at  Kai 
with  membersh^  of  fl.flQQ  persona) 
ively  urge  the  President  oC  tike  United  Stat 
and  the  Ccmgreas  to  raaaanrs  Italy  for  the 

(sut  quallflcatloiM  that  TMsafea 
to  Ita  motherland,  thus 
laaoive  of  the  Italian  peopla  to 
us  in  aU  the  sacrtflcee  which  both  t 
tad  States  and  Italy  will  be  called  u 
to  aaaka  as  msmbiiis  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact:  be  tt  nirther 

R^3olvt4.  That  copies  of  this  rMOlntion  b» 
ioiwasiad  to  the  President  of  the  United 
^tatea.  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 

ptates.  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  tht 
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Job      It  cannot  be  ciperared  except 

wttli  tht  tflg&lty  ct  fottrmneat     It   could 

hot  send  litfaaaa  ttdo  a  frleTidly  country. 

haa   n<?  ruch   Ir.- 

;i"  the  down-to- 

Wif    can    use    the 

-      -  »y  tfca  people  behind  the  Iron 

curt^ta  to  corroborate  the  stcrr  earned  by 

tos  ^oica  d  Amarti-;^ 

I  WBrtd  flfes  to  ?aT  tr:el-,-   -.i-^it.   tliere  are 

:-r.ecl   fr3m   this 

Pertep?  -;-   -    '_-<•  :-:ji.-ig{bie.  'bin 

gfc.--    -„  -,..,,;      Xf=  •r.ivrt  nmem- 

th£  nkts^.zz    :  rur.ir.es   freedom 

to  aUst  Ik  am.    Mir.7  cf  :hc«  who 

id  wbc  V"vii"l  freedom  have 

._     . tath'^  ..--■."en '.ration  camps 

Of  Bttlar   and   aov    i^  -:  .n,c«atrai,icii 

*■■?■  Of  SMfc.    lUci^^-i-        ..     '!ier»  hi-e 
h4l  had  ftae  tktfr  cc-;r--  ^  -  i^-e    '.heir 

-   -^zTf-T  jpnera- 

' '    %3   '  ■    hesirs   "  i 

Itia:  :r.eji::s  ti-,>:,  if  free- 

is  to  be  kept  allre  in  ti^.e-'  ccie tries 

'•ach  thaaa  ywiini  o«*  -^.-.e     That  we 

have  dcoe  so  m  piciiad  t     -.  .«'    na^nr   eri- 

f»  Wkldk  wa  laesCtad    ':■.,:::    tlae    ujoder- 

R  to  say    '/..-'  "s xz    c;uce 

cf    ;  .:'  •'T.iZ:   ::   be- 


1  •.   l"   m»"  ■ 

then   lE  - 

«ppartuali7 

free  alacttooa.  to 

In  tiM  eountrlea  %lUcb 

wbo  wcMdd  still 
«f  Ancrtea 

to  carry  this 
M  cr..?  thms. 
taac*.  and  yet 


m 


s 


.f  ^ 
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S  feop*  70U  win  (orftT*  m*.  I  hav*  bMn  » 
ilactfftrly  hieky  pMnon.  and  within  mj  Ufa 
I  twi«  MOSlvMl  hanon  far  b«yond  martt  for 
•ay  aanicaa  I  oaay  bava  randarad.  WImb  X 
toaanl  tlM  flnt  raica  ovar  Hadto  n«a 

slonfeit.  Mid  I  knew  ibM  I  was  om  of  th* 

MJtO.000  Am«rtc«aa  «bo  bad  made  that 
poaalbla.  it  waa  tb«  moat  aaUafylng  ezperl- 
•Doa  or  my  Il/«.  I  do  not  apoloflaa  to  anyona 
la  aaklnc  tbam  to  balp  th»  Oiiaada  for  Frae- 
tfon  or  to  Join  tha  OmMtda  (or  rraadom.  for 
If  «a  ballava  In  fraartcmi.  wa  ara  wttttng  to  do 
our  part.  And  if  wa  ara  wUUnc  to  tfo  our 
part.  It  U  a  high  prtTlle^a  to  *«*«"Trf*  a  cru- 
ia  tba  causa  of  freedom. 


My  Report  00  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

"F  ycwiAaic* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27.  19S1 

Mr.  STEFAN  Mr.  Speaker,  days  have 
merged  Into  weeks  since  the  signing  of 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Many  of  the  other  congressional 
observers  have  already  reported  on  their 
impressiotis  of  what  took  place  there.  I 
have  not.  The  implications  of  that 
treaty  are  so  serious,  so  far-reaching, 
that  It  Is  dlfllcult.  even  at  this  date,  to 
bnns  Its  full  stpniflcance  into  view. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand t.'iat  the  participating  signatory 
nations  foreis'athered  at  San  Francisco 
for  one  purpose,  and  for  only  one  pur- 
pose: To  siRn  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 
The  negotiations,  the  give-and-takf .  t.he 
concessions,  the  resenations — In  Tact  all 
the  preliminaries  which  go  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  treaty — had  been  taking 
place  between  these  nations  for  at  least 
a  year,  perhaps  for  longer  than  a  year. 
There  was  to  be  no  debate  at  San  Pran- 
cisoo.  There  were  to  be  no  amendments, 
no  changes,  at  San  Francisco. 

What  took  place  in  the  great  west 
coast  city  can.  and  should  be  designated 
as  "the  above-surface  pha.se  of  the  Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty  "  We — the  Comreas 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
know  what  happened  during  this  phase. 
We  do  not  know  what  happened  during 
the  below-surface  phase  during  which 
the  U-eaty  was  slowlj-  built  into  what 
emerged  at  San  Francisco 

Let  us  examine  briefly  what  we  know 
before  calling  attention  to  what  we  do 
Dot  know. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  went  almost 
according  to  plan.  I  say  "almost"  be- 
cause the  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
India,  to  whom  tins  Congress  and  this 
Ciovernment  had  just  granted  a  multi- 
miltton  dollar  "famine"  loan,  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  prelimmaries. 

Russia  opposed  the  signing.  Whether 
or  not  tbis  expected  move  was  made  to 
oseburage  or  discourage  the  swift  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty  by  this  Republic  is 
still  a  m.uier  of  cor.'ecture.  Russia  has 
often  employed  the  "double  bluff"  in  its 
dw.onucw  That  ts:  It  starts  by  oppos- 
ing souieihm^  uhtch  it  really  advocates. 


Then,  when  the  other  nations — aectis- 
tamed  to  rodtttng  an  Communist 
mores^^rittli  to  do  what  they  think 
Ruaala  does  not  want,  they  do  exactly 
What  Riwia  does  want  tbca  to  do. 

As  cxpeeted.  tte  Softet  aattmtes 
echoed — almost  word  for  word — the 
speeches  of  the  Soviet  delecation. 

The  alert  listeners,  the  colorful  par- 
ticipants, the  precisionlike  prodding  at 
our  SecreUry  of  State,  the  teuloDS.  the 
exchanges — the  entire  meettnf — waa 
ably,  yes  tmlllantty.  covered  by  Amartean 
press,  radio,  and  tdertslon. 

Millions  of  Americans,  and  other 
millions  of  Einropeans  and  Aihitk^ — 
throufl^i  American  informatiODal  me- 
dia— were  familiar  with  the  palatial 
California  home  which  housed  the  So- 
viet delegates,  the  very  feaUnw  of  the 
chief  British  spokesman,  and  efcry  word 
spoken  in  public  by  the  presiding  ofBcer. 

Truly,  in  the  signing  of  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  at  San  Praxicisco,  America 
had  once  again  produced  "the  greatest 
show  on  earth." 

Yet.  with  aU  of  this  tinsel,  there  was 
real  triumph  and  real  tragedy  at  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  meeting. 

The  triumph  may  well  be  that  40  oa- 
tions  have  alined  themselves  against 
further  Soviet  encroachment  in  the  Pa- 
cific. That  could  still  be  a  false  tri- 
umph if  Congress  should  learn  some  day 
that,  of  these  49  nations,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  carry  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  load  of  expendible  men 
and  money  in  future  Pacific  wars  as  we 
are  today  canying  in  Korea. 

The  tragedy  of  San  Francisco  was  and 
is  that  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur— the 
prime  factor  in  current  good  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States — 
was  absent.  It  was  General  MacArthur 
who  ably  beat  Japan,  the  enemy,  to  her 
knees.  It  was  General  MacArthur  who 
governed  Japan  wisely  and  well  in  the 
Interval  between  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war.  It  was  General  MacAr- 
thur who.  up  to  the  time  his  abrupt  dis- 
missal, had  kept  communism  in  Japan  at 
constant  ebbtide 

General  MacArthur.  aside  from  the  In- 
vitational difficulties  advanced  by  our 
State  Department,  had  his  own  reasons 
for  stasring  away  from  San  Francisco. 

These  are  my  general  obaenrations  on 
What  took  place  at  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  meeting.  What.  then,  are  my 
specific  recommendations? 

My  specific  recommendations  are: 

First.  Congress  and  the  people  should 
know  the  whole  truth  about  the  Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty;  not  the  partial 
truth. 

Second.  The  treaty  should  not  be  ap- 
proved hastily.  Every  paragraph,  every 
senteiKe,  every  word  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized  to  prevent  the  lot  of  the 
American  p*H)ple  from  becoming  increas- 
ingly difBcult  to  endure. 

Third.  General  MacArthur  should  be 
called  to  testify  before  open  committee 
sessions  of  the  appropriate  congres8i<mal 
committee  or  committees  upon  the  Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty. 

Fourth.  The  treaty  should  not  be  ap- 
proved if  it  gtves  Piomiosa  to  the  Chinese 
Reds.  or.  in  any  other  way.  breaks  up 


tke  eilidaf  pertneter  of  our  Pacific 

fases  acaiost  the  epcroarhinfnts  fl<  Ow 

Qovfet  Union. 

Fifth.  The  treaty  stioakl  not  be  ap- 

tf  it  carries  any  ipedfle  or  la- 

pioBlie  that  Red  Cldna  #iould  be 

to  the  United  NatioDS. 

1  BBiCht  bring  Red  Gbina  total 
OD  ttw  Omullj  Oomicll 
Stxtb.  The  treaty  dwald  not  be 

if  it  makes  onr  aat-Ume  aBr, 
Kai-shelt.  an  intcraattooal  out- 


and  when  OongreM  and  the  people 
1^  aaUilled  that  it  is  not  a  second  Yalta, 
tlien.  and  then  only,  should  the  J; 
neace  Treaty  be  approved  in  the 
ttution  provides. 


doDstit 

I  Whel 


Whether  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  fa 
a|>proved  or  whether  it  is  rejected,  let 
everything  that  is  done  be  done  openly 
for  an  the  peofrie  to  see  and  understand. 
It  has  been  6  years  from  VJ-day.  Sep- 
ttaber  2. 1945.  to  September  21. 1961.  I^ 
tliis  treaty  is  a  right  thing,  those  who 
made  it  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it 
If  it  is  a  wrong  Uiing.  bofs  who  are  only 
12  years  old  todagr  iimid  have  the 
chance  to  know  why,  in  1967.  they  w^ 
lis  called  upon  to  die. 
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Tke  Grcaiaess  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  innr 

nv  TBB  HOX78S  OF 


'ATIVSS 

Thuradat.  September  27,  19S1 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker.  un< 

Hve  to  extend  my  remarlcs  tn 
,  I  am  glad  to  can  to  the  atten 
ny  colleagues  the  following 
dtUvered  by  Mr.  Iflllard  Cass. 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  ol  Labor 
elcecutive  secretary  of  the  Nattaoa 
I^bor-Management  Manpower 
Oommittee.  at  a  Labor  Day  banqxiet 
^enryetta.  Okla..  September  3.  1951 

:  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  indodc 

i^  the  Rzcoao  this  address  by  Mr.  Cksa 

^o  is  a  former  elasmate  of  mine  at  the 

llniTersity  of  Virginia  Law  SeinofA: 

TBI  GBBA-nms  or  Ai 


(By  UlUard  Cass) 
Labor  Dfty  Is  a  (ood  time  to  take 

We  In  ttM  United  States  have  made 
progress  in  XW  ytu«  than  tbt  wvid 
1^  the  prMMlli«  SjOOO  ysKS. 

For  many  centuries  man  has  fooglit  tot 
food  and  freedom.     Tct  tliroa^koiit 
oC  years  he  failed  to  acbtet* 


of  tba 


tonss  cT 


time 


|In  aOO  jreare  we  have 
Unng  that  Is  tha 
rid. 

;We  hare  hamasMd  ths 
to  do  our  bidding.    •    •    • 

.  We   have   conquered 
^e  hare  taken   the 
BSan  and  put  them 
tie  drirer  rather 

'We  In  the  ITnltad 
04  even  dewetop  aU  of  Um  giwt 
make  life  easy  for  us.    W*  *>.  however. 


and 
r  tike 


at  aionle  eagii;«s..  10 
•  •  •  Tberv  have 
to  kx*  into  tha 


V 


4 


I 

f 

I" 


^ 
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roti 


poMlMMtf  «(  Vb»  «ial  preductkm  of  cbMp 

"  ^■Mitiim  tar 

th* 

-^  cut  ibm  ^OrmeUvt  at  tbm 

to  took  tsto  Um  poMibmty  or  bulUUac  * 
li7<lrQgvn  bomb. 

W«  an  ttjxng  to  prvpar*  ttmalUmmMniHj 
tor  d«f MM*  aad  for  p— w.  •  •  •  Tito  flild 
or  atonto  «M«|y  aksM  glT«  fou  MBM  idM  erf 
tiM  kind  at  world  In  wtaieb  wc  eouid  llv*  U 
Mrarod.  I  bopc  tbat.  unlike 
'  on  Mount  Rebo,  w«  «b&ll  journey  taito 
jrnmimii  l&nd. 
We  Af«  on  the  Uareeluild  of  tlM  greattot 
or»  dnoe  the  (U«n  of  dnUtoilon.  Life  can 
be  mede  rteh.  full.  tMmltbfol.  and  beppf  tat 
.  ^  j^^  ftrtwe  IMW  sreat  bope  end 
OlvMi  p— c*.  ve  can  look 
unlimited.  All  of  oe  must 
WVk  and  strife  for  peace.  In  a  vorld  In 
vlMflh  eo— mU—  eadcta,  any  peace,  mnat  be 
baaed  vptm  atranctb — poUtlcal.  economic, 
and  military.  That  U  why  ve  are  arming  for 
peace.  That  Is  why  we  are  prodiidng  for  de- 
flSBH.  •  •  •  We  art  the  meet  powerful 
•ad  nost  •tfvtaoed  eooatry.  The  world 
looks  to  tiB  tor  h  wtsf rtMp.  We  are  aa  awan 
o*  oor  reapoaaOitttty  aa  we  are  of  our  power. 
We  are  prepared  to  lead  the  world  to  peace 
fh  the  United  Natloas.  We  can  only 
thei  the  whole  world  will  Join  with  aa. 


Ib  MostoItBTt  Steps 


5ION  OP  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBAASXi 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPREgENTAlTVIM 
Thursday.  September  27.  1*51 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  roMl  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  aiKi  see  how  it 
deals  with  the  recent  action  of  the  ad- 
muiistration  In  seeking  to  control  the 
pre  ;  of  this  counti-y  The  editorial  ap- 
peartd  m  the  World -Herald  on  Friday,. 
September  21.  1951.  and  Is  as  follows; 
In  Mn— niiiwi'e  SnEra 
freedom  of  the  preea  la  greatly  cherished  In 
America  and  is  widely  regarded  as  the  atronf  • 
Ml  bvtwark  of  aU  tbe  other  freedoflas. 

Pnr  that  raaaon  nobody,  not  evok  the  lef- 
ttoa  In   WaaMnfton.    ventures  to  attack    tt 
Jy.      Onraalniiily.    however.    llttJe    men 
>  have  been  irritated  by  editorial  crttletam 
up  with  snide  and  roundabout  pian« 
for  limiting  the  prees 

Ot-ie  such  Is  now  in  the  works  It  l»  «pon- 
•ortftl  by  t.'ie  Office  of  Price  StabiUzatxca! 

Under  the  present  eccnan.l"  stahttUMtlon 
law.  advertlAlng  ta  conskleied  a  proptr  bwt- 
Bsaa  aKpeaae.  and  araat  be  acknowledged  as 
•Wdk  bjr  the  OPS  wkMD  tt  flgurea  its  i»tce  cell- 
to^a.  T%e  amount  of  advotlslng  that  may 
be  done  by  each  company,  and  charged  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  tt«  {products.  Is  left  strictly 
to  the  Judsnnent  of  the  responsible  executlres 
of  that  rompany. 

That  sraxem  has  prored  Irksoaoe  to  some 
of  the  OPS  bureaucrats. 

They  hue  aaked  Congress  to  give  than 
the  pvwtT  to  deckle  ttow  mueh  advirttslng 
each  company  uiuler  Its  snpanrteton  aiay 
enar^e  to  Ha  aetUng  eost. 

Theoretically,  of  eofisrae.  this  law  would 
affect  onJy  nor.  Journalistic  enterprlsss. 
That  8  the  ftllck  part  of  U.  In  practlca  it 
would  give  the  bureAUci.%cy  the  right  to 
decide  how  much  sLd\ertl&ln{(  revenue  nei 


Ae  tba  Chieago  TtOna*  reoantiy 
out,  when  MoHotinl 
one  OS  tbm  flrst  thln^  ka  dM  was  to 
the  aaaooBt  of  mnsMj  ItoMn 
•dvsittiteg.    That 
6t  tike  prtaa  tn  Italy, 
on.  vam  Um 
by  the  hsete. 
radio  statloo  was  undsr  the  PMCtst  thumb. 
Too  say  It  eonOdBt  happen  here? 
Why  not?    Bmsaiiuati  ass  alike  the  world 
and  thay  i  islli  hsnntiii  drwnk  wttfc 
Thla  mm  01  adileiiJ  taw.  If 
by  Oongraas  sad  apptusad  by  the 
Ooort.  ought  be  asad  to  saeb  a  way  M  to 


Know  Yomr  Waterways — D: 
Negkd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HENRY  D.  LAJICADE,  JR. 


Tnetdav.  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMTe  to  extend  my  rentorks  In  tbe  Ap- 
pnkUx  to  the  Rkcobs.  I  wish  to  sntamit 

an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
published  by  the  Marine  News.  Mew 
York.  N.  y..  as  foOows: 

DAmxaooa 


Ksaow  Took  WAimwa 
ItorancT 

With  a  coast  line  (Qreat  Lakaa  tedaded) 
of  more  tiian  30.000  mOea  the  Matton  bM  Isaa 
ttan  300  trnprored  barters,  and  many  of 
theae  have  InsuiBeient  area  and  depth. 

Of  the  IIM.3W.400  total  provided  for  tlte 
Corps  of  TTinliisus  tn  the  Army  CItU  Fnnc- 
ttais  Approprtotkm  Act  paaaed  on  June  14. 
only  •14ja«.S0O,  about  S  percent  Is  for 
actual  harbor  and  rhannal  deertoptnent  at 
these  15  loeatkms  along  a  SOilOO-mile  coast 
line  and  at  one  pctfnt  in  Alaska: 

WrangeU  Karrowa.  Alaska gMT.  000 

San  Uego  Rlrar  and  Mission  Bay. 

Calif 510.000 

Intracoastal  waterway.  Jackaoo- 

TlUe  to  Miami.  Via 

Savannah  Barber. 


a.  ISO.  000 

370.  000 
775.000 


1.90O.400 

800.000 

aoo.000 


—         090.000 


Caiceasteu  Blear  and 

Qoif  Intercoastal  Waterway  (Al 
glen  route) 

Baltimore  Harlwr  azul  '•*i^nn^\^ 

ua 

raU  Birar  Harbor.  Mmb 

INwark    Bay.    EaekaaaaA    and 

Pasealc  River.  K.  J 

New  York  and  Hew  Jersey  G3Mn- 

nels 1.414.000 

Hudson  Bieer  Channel.  N.  T 250. 000 

New  York  Harbor.  K.  T..  entrance 

channels  and  anchorage  areas. 

Houston  ship  ^tt»»tyi(i^|  "^[g^ 

G\ilf      Intracoastal      Waterway 

(Oalraston  District) 

8abtna>Nac2Ma  Waterway.  Tex^ 
JMlCMBTlUe  Harbor.  Fla . 


MQlOOO 


••0.000 
4diw000 
aBS.500 


Total 14.  !•«.  500 

Two  projects  raonmmended  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  una  estlaMlod  to  east  •i.oai.ooo  were 
aUmlnated  by  ^ifft  A>use  AppniprtattaM 
Oommlttee:  eight  other  projects  wen  i*. 
duced  by  HjOMjMO;  <Uae  aU-impcrtant  Houa- 


I 
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M&^l^t 


friteciiM  Afaiut  News 


EXTENSION  OP 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 


nv  TEZ  H< 

ThMTtdaf 


TlV^ 

?7.  1951 


Mr.  MOBAKO.  Mr.  SpMker.  a^dfr 
kftve  to  CKteod  my  renarfcs  in  tH^  rigr- 
oaa.  I  wish  to  iTwHide  aa  article  hr  D^id 
lAvrence  in  tbe  Waatainstim 
September  M,  dealtav  vtth  tbe  „ 
to  the  Ratian's  free  press  ««{»»— «^ 
the  Presidenrs  offidal  ttooa 
Ing  Goverament  rJawinislfcai  at 


\ 


•Ciqr  evB  tiMM«lito  «B  tiiii 

■anant  tammMte  at  the  Boase  iad 
Senate  be  detegated  to  reriev  an:r 
aifled  docmnrat  which  is  tbe  snbiee 
fonnal  pratert  by  tbe  prev  or  xadk  - 


(Bf  David  Lawrence) 

1^  troQ  cnrtotBaaoBM  to 

OB  tbe  ] 

ot  the  Unltad 


A  new  set  of  rsfttfationa,  ta  Use  Ion 
sa  oadal  deaw.  hM  just  been  tasoid 
plwauciluu  sa  swaeping  as  any  «w  tr- 
a  dtLlaSuulUpL    It  coaaSttato^  as  tbi 
dent  admtta.   Tor  tbe  itaet  ttve.  vi 

standarda  for 

curlty  taf onnattaa 
branch  of  tiie 

But  wbo  Is  to  say  w4iat  la  or  b 
rtty  tnfonartton-^    why.  tba 
satvaa  of  oouiss    tbe  poBtlcal  appotol. 
a  potttteal  adminlstrattoa.    Titasa  b  ao 
yy  •pdmt  tha  oScW  or  the 
OoaauuisBtt  whoc  ladv  tbs  catsa  of 
rtty.'  may  be  gvfity  of  sumaiwBii^,  aee 
which  tbe  Aasarlcan  Deonla  are  entlttol. 


of  tba  Utxltsd  Stotsa  as  w^ 
as  tbe  Chief 


of 
to 


with  a  letter  troas  Howard  P. 


.^ubhc 

I  Vf ;.  ,1 ' 
f-.  -Jf  :'u--e 

gifvor  in  ,  .i:u^,h- 

«iU:  vat 

«r  BOt  tlie  ;=cnate 

itee   ouaht    to 

tts  inquriry  to  iwtade  aU  fimd- 

•ctivitiaB  ky  tetli  IHmmt  1 1  tjc 

RepuhtteaB  Parties  in  MkUsan  for 

>yeareij^d<ooigea.  a  matter  ix 

Kowevrr. 

to  ke  a  rad-lMnin^'  tech- 

to  dN«t  tbe  altmtlwi  of  the  com- 

troBi  tbe  iboce  9eeiix-  q-oe^uon 

tbe  Democniuc  Sute 

ia   CDg:  sed    m    the 

of    political    contnbuuons 

farther  recites 
tbat.  ao  far.  tbe  aatbm-'s  Inquiry  has 
diaclosed  that  only  ^gfat  persorts   have 


V 


2- 


iM|l        mf 

t   » 

■  <*1 


;i 
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a   toUl   of   tlM.SQ.    Hcv- 
«  QStek  ^Mek  of  Um  iMmai  of  ibe 
7S  op^UeMitA  for  pooiOoui  la  the  pc»t 
I)    tpiwtotonent    hu    been 
ttnce    AprU    23.     lA^l. 
Uw  July  15.  1961.  editton  of  the 


.  ttrtfi  ouotrfbutovs  ae 
foUovs:  Of  the  36  recommendauom  lor 
■WRiiiil—iit  to  poitBMtcr.  la  are  listed 
M  eoBlrftators  ts  Hm  Oreen  Book:  of 
23  prraooe  reeomnended  for  ap- 
rat  MS  aetkot  postaaaater.  4  ap- 
'  M  contributors  iB  the  Oreen  Book; 
of  the  17  rural  maU  carriers  reeoaBBeod- 
ed.  3  appear  as  eoatiitalon  In  t^ie 
Oreen  Book.  It  alKmld  be  noted  that 
,  firom  evidence  in  my 
are  not  neoeeaarily  eonnect- 
ed  with  the  letter  of  Howard  P.  Bimt, 
DnwMratto  State  central  eoounttise 
flnanee  dfapeetor. 

A  further  check  of  the  records  of  the 
Demoentte  State  central  couadttee  by 
a  jiilntweeted  Invest-gatiTe  afency 
miM  digloae  the  connection,  if  aiy. 
between  ttie  Hunt  letter  and  contrltiu- 
ttons  recorded  since  the  July  IS  Lsbue  of 
the  Oreen  Book 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pnie- 
tJce  of  aoiicitlng  political  contributions 
from  poet  office  eamltqreee  on  the  part 
of  the  Denoeratle  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Michigan  is  not  new.  ajid 
ahottld  not  surprise  affiediaiders  of  iLhe 
Demoeratie  Party  In  IBeMtan!' 

October  28-29  1948.  the  House  of  R^tj- 
roeentatives  Committee  on  Campaign 
SKpeDdltoree  reeelved  sworn  testimony 
te  ttie  cttgr  of  E>etro1t  frmn  21  postmas- 
ters. 4  actlna  postmasters,  and  3  postal 
administraUre  officials,  all  of  whom  tea- 
ttS^d  tbat  they  had  beeii  called  on  the 
trtetihuue,  often  on  Government  prop- 
erty, by  a  man  who  Identified  himself  as 
John  R.  Franco  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocraUc  State  Central  Committee  of 
Michigan.  The  report  of  that  commit- 
tee, filed  with  the  House  of  Regareaaita- 
ttves  on  December  30.  1943,  reeited  as 
follows: 

Kvldecce  and  d«ta  d«Ttloped  by  the  com- 
mit taa  lOTMClgatSoo  wart  referred  to  the 
I7nlted  states  Department  of  JtisUce.  ^ 
cpectflc«ny  required  by  the  terms  or  House 

naaolutioa    461    of    the    SighUeth    Congress. 
TtetUmony    adduced    before    the    suborrm- 
mlitee  la  tbe  hearing  has  bc-en  pnr.ied  sep- 
arately and  1*  availabJe  upou  request. 

Inquiry  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
«nd  a  search  of  newspaper  files  up  to 
The  pre.sent  time,  has  fniled  to  rev(»al 
^rhat.  if  any.  action  was  taken  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee which  called  attention  to  the 
various  Federal  .statutes  which  seemed 
to  be  involved  in  the  pohtlcal  contntu- 
tion  solicitation  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  committee's  investigation. 

House  Resolution  461  recited  in  ptift 
as  follows; 

Tbe  o^mmtttee  is  authorized  and  direc:ed 
to  rewrt  promptly  any  sind  all  violations  or 
^anv  FedtT*!  or  St^ie  st»tutes  In  connection 
with  the  matters  and  things  memioned 
herein  to  th<>  .\tuirney  Oenernl  of  tlie  United 
States  In  order  that  he  m«y  take  such  cffi- 
ciai  acLioa  as  uuir  be  pro;>er. 


Premier  de  Gasrsrfs  Visit  ta  the  Umkil      Italy  easnot  do  tte  proper 
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EXTENSIOK  OP  PwieAPga 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 


TBI  BOOB  or 


de  OMsperi  h:ji  reoetr^  a  veil 
welwiiie  dazing  hii  fiitt  ta  the  U: 

StatoL    The  eootatB  and  steadL 

of  this  modest  leader  hare  kept  Italy 
eren  keel  throufh  •  yean  of  povtva^ 
tunooH  and  the  ooostant  tfort  «f  pro  • 
feariooal  OommanSits  to  stir  tip  trodU  . 
His  determination  has  led  the  naSa  i 
peo|)ie  through  the  dUBcntt  period  o! 
reeoostruction.  Bis  deflotkm  to  demoe  • 
racy  and  freedom  has  inspired  Italy  t » 
link  its  fortunes  with  those  of  the  fre  > 
workL 

An  who  heard  the  sincere  vtvds  of  th ) 
Prime  Minister  as  be  addressed  b^M 
Hotiaes  of  CoogreBS  were  impremed  wita 
the  wiOinKness  ot  Italy  to  take  a  f  at 
part  in  the  mutual  defense  of  the  Norti 
Atlantic  area.  In  case  ot  afgression.  M^ 
de  <»Mperi  promised  the  Italian  people 
would  stand  by  and  asake  their  ctmtr^ 
butioa.s  to  the  comaum  «Wfn*p  Moca!^ 
and  materially,  taowevcr.  Italy  te  bamf 
pered  in  this  respect  by  the  Italian  Peacf 
Treaty.  ] 

This  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  tnnA 
that  have  since  entirely  rHmryfi^  j^ 
contalna  dames  wfaicb  tmarlr  of 

and    a    desire    for ._ 

whieh  phK^e  severe  resbictions  <xi  I 
sovereignty. 

Especially  since  Japan  has  received 
treaty  called  a  peace  of  reconciliatao 
the  ItaBan  Peace  Treaty  is  a  source 
bitterness  among  Italians.  They  fe^ 
their  dignity  as  a  free  n^ion  Ss  impaired. 
Even  more  serloiss.  however,  is  ttie  faH 
that  the  treaty  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
facts  of  international  life  today.  Italt 
and  the  United  States  and  the  other  &3 
nations  of  the  world  are  tryine  to  cooi^ 
erate  in  a  supreme  effort  of  coUectiv^ 
security.    But  as  Mr.  de  Gasperl  sakl:   | 

An  eifectlTe  and  ctaach  mntm»w>%|  caano4 
eziat  without  equality  ot  ligitta  aad  foU  i«> 
ognitfcm  erf  tbe  linTfuniHw.  animltiiij 
and  dignity  oiX  a  naUaa. 

As  of  today,  the  ItaUaoa  have  ndthei 
equality  nor  the  dignity  of  lull  independ^ 
ence. 

The  present  treaty  liflBits  ihe  xymibet 
of  men  and  the  asKmnt  ot  anus  w 

Italy  can  mui^ter  to  defend  itself 
Communist  aggresskML  Italy  may 
hove  m<ff«  than  300.0M  men  in  mill 
service  This  is  leas  than  half  the  nnm^ 
ber  which  could  be  provided  if  the  Bmi-i 
taiion  were  removed.  Fngi^^nd  axul 
France,  with  similar  populations,  ulrnartj 
have  armies  more  than  twice  that  ate] 

The  Italian  air  force  is  allowed  oi  " 

planes.    The  navy  must  be  taesH 
63  000  tons  and  can  iiave  no 
Unle&s    these   Imutations  are 


of  work.    That  is 

at  a 
Weatem  Wortd  to  for 
more prodBetkm.  Ttit 


in  gndnrfng 
iromthehigh 
half  milMB. 
vide  workfar  sta 

OaiiniDHJst    threat   in    Italy 


Tbttn  Is  a  w^y  that  we  can  I 
this  dangerouB  lanliiBi  with  no 
tkaMd   eiiwiMlilitre   b«t  aetaiaiy 

Mer  said  ttcly  waa'^looking  far 
ahroad  for  some  of  Its  wfffini 
aUe  peopye.    The 


Stttei  eaaSd  pnr.Ue  cae  cutlet 

present  qoota  of  Italian 

tbla  oonotzy  ie  1—  Oma  CjKA 

the  Dtatted  Sfi^es  capable  of 
many  noee  cf  theoe  taaitf  waei 
wifl  need  tbem  feadly  as  tin 

into  hisli  {gear. 
I  for 
Italy  the  Umtad  States  will 
hands  to  hdp  laereaae  its 
aad.  at  tre  Moae  Itee.  ii  Win  I 
of  Balf  md 


Th?  warn  leceptfca.  whleh  Fi 
Oaaperi  has  rec^ved  refl-cts  tlie 
d4p  beCwMn  the  IJnttal  States  aiil  lih 
•ooBtiy.   Lei  OB  aow  act  to  eea^tlils 
natural  and  hisSane  rdatkmshtp  b;f 
ryiag  oat  qoickiy 


Itallaii  peace  treaty  and  by  v 
an  increased  number  of  Italsin 
grants  to  these  shores. 

Ubdcr  leave  to  extend  my  n 
ttie  Racosa.  I  wlrii  to  Indade  L 
editorial  which  appeared  tat  the 
Star-Ledger  commenting  on  De 
peri's  visit: 

Dk 

Italy 


HOri.Ai.E£lIF.MORAHO 


Uf eUxMB  thrcoah  tim 
i.'ieatfUiMaa   or 
to  the 
Italy 
bOttytathta 

ki 
talkiair  vtth  key  Qii 
tiie   roLe   vtiicli  Us  gtr 
can  play  ia  the  vital  battte  ahead.    Da 
pert  li  aaxtooi  ttar  an  laqnrtant 
n^a  roia.  on*  that  wffl  tBYt^<e 
wrtttag  off  Um  ItaUaa  p«a«a  trvtty 
piafBcd 

and  ona  ttat  wB  giva  IMy 
nwUoai. 

It  te  waa  on  tte  nirsaiiB  of  di 
vlitt  to  Ja^  the  aaads  aCbaiy  a 


urtl-'SDm- 
tht  f- 


2I.1ISI 


w*c     p»T    T»-T 

saa  «£iA'  M  uf 


muh  this 

'th  W^omiH  baiAar  en  both  mm.  Mr 

atkMlaCtt 

ve-  JimllAiyABOS  tbeOPS  pf"5:«:  :n  send- 

reeeived  bty  aaany  lag  varlaaa  ragalatlaBa,  &..■■  i-s-     :~  r.Lk-5. 

^  12-.  f    ::».ii::.i    »heri 

I  received  oeily  reeenStf  aacb   MlHMKliaB  Ims   r .:    coci:2ec».:^oa 

g  kCts-  tnm  a  baakcr  at  La.ader.  W^n,  whatever  with  the  buik.-c   tuicoess? 

S:M  P^  ■■aaaeftemher  21,  IML    BMh  the  bnit  ii  «Miliik  las;  ^  ^.>  oixM  n, 

wHailwd  one  (jopj  cf  aoas  aot  afl  be  hidiiiid  ii  oor  p:ro(  oi  msol 

of  the  QfS.  b«t  MMeaid  of  five.  aB  oelghtt::::^  irv^cn  u'^e 

lb  aaaae oSoe aoat  vaalad  at  v-.^'  <^xae  xzxot* 

eoelowed  .  AsforhheaaplalBlaybou:  cjcaiii:sJr.u^ 

ft  la  aa  aHaaaiay  far  tfea  Oai»>  i  beBeve  St  lalaponllve  Mr  Speake: 

this  OoBgrem  give  apr:o  ...>  cansader- 


cejiy — 
Pa<;   Office 
by  con- 
mre  a:  other 
lkn.^  can  be 
be^'R  pointed  out  that 
be  reaizted  bj  mod- 
the  I>pp*rt- 
kt^re   methods   on   al! 
^ji^^g      wKw^^.    An  aaMeipated  ce^x-t  of  more 
Jtm£-     than  iSObJbMOO  xhis  fiscal  year  makes 
this  an  laaimaliii  matte:     This  habit- 
ual deficit  Ii  on  tike  xacre&se  and  must  be 


-1  - 


t* 
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■topped.  In  1M7.  the  toUI  deficit  was 
t263;900.000  or  20  percent  of  the  reve« 
ttue«;  tn  1948.  the  total  deficit  was  $310.- 
0004W0  or  22  percent  of  the  revenui». 
The  anUclpated  deficit  of  more  thim 
t&OO.OOO.OOO  thi«  flAcal  year  probably  win 
not  te  tixe  end  of  the  trail  unless  we  take 


I  know  that  the  Roiise  and  Senate 
have  passed  bills  to  boost  postal  rates, 
and  the  oooference  committee  protaatdy 
wOl  asUi  the  mMmtu»  bt^een  the  two 
The  same  thinf  is  true  of  bills 
the  pay  of  postal  workers. 

I  foled  for  both  Ulis  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  bettere  that  increased  postal 
rates  would  help  offset  the  deficit,  but  I 
realise  also  that  the  increased  pay  for 
the  postal  workers  will  more  than  cancel 
out  increased  revenue  from  the  higher 
rates. 

If  this  seems  a  contradictory  position. 
M  me  add  this:  I  btiiwe  that  many 
tiBea  the  amount  represented  by  the 
pay  tncreaae  to  postal  employees  cotiid 
be  saved  taf  streamlining  Post  Office  De- 
partxaent  operations,  from  the  top  level 
down  to  the  smallest  country  post  ofQce 
In  the  laxKi.  To  efl^^t  suoh  changes,  tl^e 
of  kmc-time.  experteneed  em- 
wlll  be  needed,  but  the  postal 
is  losing  these  valued  employees 
at  aa  laereaslng  rate  because  of  the  dlf- 
teentlal  between  postal  service  salaries 
and  thoee  paid  by  private  industry. 

I  want  to  see  the  Umted  States  postal 
asrvlce  improvetl  not  tnereiy  restored  to 
tte  former  high  detrrpe  of  efflctency  But 
to  attain  that  goal,  we  need  to  modern- 
ize the  system,  throw  out  the  outmbded 
methods  of  operation  and  unnecemarOy 
complex  and  duplicating  administrative 
details.  Fresenc-day  methcxls  of  busi- 
ness manajjemeni,  budgeting,  account- 
ing, and  audilmg  should  be  applied  to 
the  P&si  OfBce  Department  to  assist  in 
thia  effort  for  modernization,  efficiency, 
and  economy. 


Veterant'  Automobile  Bill 


EXTENSIOxN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSAC  n  usmrs 

IN  THE  HOUei  OF  REPRESEXT.ATn'ES 

Thunday.  S'-ptember  27,  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ntrfcs  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  foi- 
kmtag  letter 

VxTSKAira  or  Fouucn  Waks. 

4V  *Ha   OMCTA  8KATSS. 

Kmnaas  CWf  Mo..  SepUmber  24.  1951. 
Ito  8    1(«4 

■oa.  £axTB  Nocsss  RtKf»*^ 
Bcmsm  O0mmmmtm0. 

Waahtngton.  D.  C. 
Okab  Mks  Rooek.-!!.  In  view  of  Tour  appoint- 
m<«nt  .%.s  a  coiifertt"  to  consider  tiM  Boom- 
approved  and  SenaLe-apprcecl  vanioas  of 
S.  1864.  the  vei*rMiis"  »utom.ibU«  bill.  I  tAk« 
th'.s  V  pp<.>rtutilt5r  U-  advise  you  Oiat  ttk»  Fitly 
Secoi.cJ  N.^tion«n  EiiCj»mpin*rjt  at  tb«  Vet- 
«caa«  u£  ForoigM  Wars  of  the  United  St«t<S. 


to  Mrv  Tocfc  GIfey.  I  mm  I  SS-Sl.  IMU 

ttoa  taiiiliiiHM  at  tks  ■oia»-«p> 
jirovc<l  venkm. 
It  Is  bopad  tiM  ecaftfssM  wm  afrsc  to  tks 
rsport  It  ravorably  st  tiM 

dKtC. 

#0  ta  tlMt  dtosetlOB  win  be 
With  feteg  pMsosMl  raasidi.  I 


Omam,  B. 


ItsV>  Hoar  ef  fUti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 


or  rXXXSTLVAJOA 


Of  TBZ  H0178X  OF 


'ATTVEB 


Thursday.  September  27.  1951 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rscos£,  I  would  like  to  express  the  great 
joy  of  my  thotwends  oi  eoaetttuents  eC 
Italian  descent  with  the  T'fTMlfrt  ovatkm 
Riven  Premier  Aldde  de  Oasperi.  of  Italy, 
by  the  Conerea  and  other  United  States 
Government  officials.  Jiat  as  the  en- 
tirely unofficial  and  practieally  spontane- 
ous tide  of  letters  from  private  American 
Citizens  to  their  relatives  and  trtands  in 
Italy  soceeeded  In  nrgtes  the  latter  to 
vote  in  favor  of  democracy  during  the 
Italian  eleettons  to  IMS.  the  people  of 
Italy  today  are  bopta«  and  prajring  that 
:l:eir  pleas  to  the  United  States  voiced  locr 
their  Premier  will  receive  a  simDar  re- 
sponse from  aH  Americans.  Throu^  the 
eowneel  and  leadership  of  Premier  de 
Oasperi.  ItcOy  has  been  uansf ormed  from 
a  postwar  state  of  chaos,  riots,  and  infla- 
tion to  a  oation  of  toilers  who  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  reconstruction  and 
social  Jiistlce.  Public  order  has  been  re- 
stored and  the  level  of  purchasiiic  power 
strenuously  defended. 

However,  the  economic  deprivations 
experienced  by  Italy  after  World  War  n 
have  caiised  considerable  hardship  for 
both  the  iiMiustrlal  and  aericult\iral  pop- 
ulace. As  a  consistent  proponent  of  co- 
operation with  the  western  democradfes 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  interna- 
tional cominuniszn.  Premier  de  Gasperl 
can  maintain  the  leadership  of  his  people 

only  IX  be  can  avoid  stanraOoa  and  dis- 
content, as  these  conditions  would  make 
them  easy  prey  for  the  Communist  prop- 
agandists. He  has  the  arduous  task  of 
decreasing  the  masses  of  uneaBpkqred  in 
his  small,  overpopulated  country.  Italy's 
poverty  in  raw  materiab  is  more  than 
leveled  by  her  rich  resource  in  the  ability 
and  wilUnsness  of  its  Industriotis  people 
to  work. 

The  idleness  of  the  more  than  2.000.000 
ptapkB  could  be  overcome  tar  gxanUiig 
dsfeiMe  contracts  to  ItaWan  factories  and 
hy  giving  Italy  a  fair  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can defense  doUars  which  are  colz«  to 
foraifn  itttioBa  By  revising  the 
treaty  to  permit  Italy  greater 
meets,  she  could  utHiae  the  aaatwial 
5lstance  granted  by  the  U&Med  States 
to  aid  in  her  industrial  development  and 
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to 


to  aval 

an  know  the 

ian  people  and  tbeir 

and  detainUnation  to 

of  a  BCKre  just 

ituxi  herself 
cause  of  the 
by  the  Onttel  8b 
one  of  the  aril  jbMl 
tbe  IVortii  Atlaoa:  Tr^u 
in  April  lf4f .    Ste  is 
aOr  of  tbe  United  States 
te  WitiBMif  fortes  to  the 

I  believe  that  it  is  ttieaefme  jur 
tmtkm  to  readOr  lesiaaal  to  tbe 
tbe  Italian  preaier  for  tbe  tyi«  of 
aistance  which  will  enable  his 
to  manufaetare  anw  for  tbe  dsf c 
Emmie  and  Matntstn  tbe 

biUty  immiial  to  tbe  iiiiiii— i 

dignity  of  a 
uTBs  and 
tbe  defense  of  Europe.  Baly  wffl  be ) 
us  bgr  aDevfatbiK  tbe 
tndastrial  reaoorees  and  lebevlug 
of  ov  Bilttazir  pcnoBBal  for ; 
elaevbcre   or   ratoni  to 
What  Premier  de  Oaspexl 


«9I 


TW 


country  Ibe  I  

of   tbe   peace  tm^— and 
hand — through  material 
carry  bo-  own  share  of  tbe 
defending  bsactf   and 
European  natlooa 

There  is  another 
tenm  of  tbe  Italian 
should  be  rectified  wttboot  furtber 

Tbe  Tcxing  qmrtkip  of  eontrol  of ' 

sbookl  be  solved  and  an  end  mt  to 
interim  mllttary  oecopatlan  of  tbe 
rttory.  TbtB  to  a  buminf  tene  with 
people  of  Italy  and  we  cannoi  capect  to 
maintain  their  respect  if  ve  do  xos 
upboM  tbe  declaration  of  tbe  America]  K, 
Brtttah.  and  PTencb  before  tbe  eleetiofeM 
of  1948  that  Trieste  would  be  reCnmedlto 
Itaty.  Such  action  would  not  only  be  kn 
important  factor  m  Italy^  defense 
would  also  consolidate  tbe  western 

UtioD  and  hasten  tbe  dMj  wbea 

could  defend  her  peaee  and  freedan 

herself.    I  hope  that  tbe  State 

ment  win  endeaTor  to  arraoce  : „,. 

tioos  between  Italy  and  Tugostevui 
this  important  matter  and  ttmt  a 
it  will  be  reached  which 
tahHib  tbe  bulwark  of 
pean  unity  betataMi  ShSs  easHwm 

ment  of  forces.    Tbe  ■nillag  of 

would  relieve  the  United  States  of  Its 
■■frilkin  in  men  and  arms. 

Aaotber  of  Itaiys  piiaeipal 
ia  bv  swarpogsiiMion.    Even  with 
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hich 

cause  it  is  impossible  to 
cient  opportunities  in  this 
populated  country.    We  could  easily 
In  Ihia  mattar  bv  pendttt 
af  iMliiinun  fteag  to 
in  a  number  correspanhng 
the  pet«an  of  tbs  Italian  ffs 
was  sol  vtOiMd  dntat  tbe  • 
During  the  period  June  SO.  1939.  to 
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'.tut  OctiUotui  typpagartrt*  UacU  by 
<«tr  group  Uiat  I  fMl  teip»ll«d  to 


''  round  a  new  way  to  tend 
rn  wiUK>ut  nnnc  *  altot 
'  '  ates  Cnoatltutlon  BOft- 


arul  Wi*  ■    ■ 

ding  *iipr      *i       *  • 

"Unci*  8Mn  hinM  found  a  n«w  way  ct  eut- 
Uim  hM  ova  th"^^r  *  *  *  w«  can — and 
<B    l«glil>f  .  ^  Into  oollccttviam  by 

tr<  .  F  r  tmUea     •     •     • 

Ice-     • ..  u;     /  control  our  evtry* 
•  JOJMOf  tb* 
Of 

MrOratb  offars  tbiva  potnfei  in  support  of 
tus  UtUa  borror  atory.  Plrat.  b«  aay  that 
"AaMTlca  U  the  only  country  In  tba  vorkl 
vfeleh  unraaarvediy  makes  any  treaty  lu- 
I  to  any  law  of  the  land  •  •  •  rv«n 
ovttiuuicea." 

ba  ragards  article  VI  of  tJM 
Itutlon  as  m  tlMii  ilm  piece  of  aoetel« 
IHH.  tfMtgnad  to  aitr^  vm  of  our  libertlM. 

BteamA.  te  atBtaa  that — and  I  quote  from 
Um  artMe:  "TNMlea  .tre  now  being  dreamed 
up  by  iniernatioiMa  dr«.JMn  wktob  would 
It  us  if  w*  alcn  llMn.  •  •  •  And 
of  our  Owveeaasent — the  Senate — 
on  a  treaty." 
9or  bis  third  point.  McOratb  practically  > 
bftcto  up  and  shouts  "Boo!"  Here  Is  what 
tbe  article  says:  'Any  time  America  sits  down 
in  tntemattonal  conferasMCS  •  •  •  our 
uecotlators  are  a  free  catwprtoe  taland  In  a 
■ea  of  eodaiutlo  planning.  Kren  well-mean» 
tBf  treacles  oom*  out  of  such  seaslons  In  a 
Ukely  to  upeet  our  cunatltutlooal  lib- 


Of  ooursc.  UcOrath  doee  not  undertake  to 

.  %aaml  with  the  purpose  of  tbe  ILO — which 

ht  ctoserlbes  as  "Uudable."    Be  only  tmpllea 

that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  If  we  tried 

to  do  anything  that  might  tend  to  fulfill 


Hers  Is  his  verslan  of  wtet  goes  on  at  the 
ZLO: 

"TtM  ILO  *  •  •  piMM  reeolQtlons. 
neommeadattoos,  and  conventions.  The 
toet  two  are  nice  friendly  auggeettons  that 
•very  coTxntry  ought  to  turn  Into  law.  Con- 
WBtlODS  sre  actual  drsXt  of  laws,  and  each 
aountry  is  supposed  to  submit  the  conven- 
Uon  for  ratUleation  to  Its  own  lawmakers. 
tiM  Ualtad  BOktm  sfoeh  ratification,  by 
alcme.  automatlcaUy  creates 
law.- 
be  tries  to  show  what  horrible  things 
can  happen  under  this  system.  He  says  that. 
and  agAin  I  quote: 

"Soac  at  the  proposals  being  pushed  st 
no  lOfdude  Ideas  like  Natlon-wtde  collective 
bargalalag  (which  would  mean  actual  com* 
mualsm.  with  a  small  "c").  abolishment  of 
all  prlfate  employment  agencies,  and  legal- 
t«atV>n  of  the  closed  ithop.  In  the  Utter  case 
^  a  ttaaty  to  this  effect  could,  theoreucally, 

p  slip   through   the   Senate   alone   aiul   create 

law  that  Congress  as  a  whole  has  rejected." 
McOrath  &  article  is  correct  la  stating  that 
the  ILO  passes  resolutions,  reoooxunenda- 
tions.  and  conventions.  It  is  alao  correct  in 
stating  tnai  confanttons  are  draft  treaties 
whtch  m.^y  t>e  rattlled.  But  that  Is  about 
where  it  betjuis  to  part  company  with  the 
truth.     Tlie  rest  is  pure  fancy. 

This  wh.iie  arfument  that  the  Federal 
Ooverument  U  going  to  be  able  to  do  by 
treaty  «hat  It  c«unut  do  by  lefblatlOD  la 
nanseiue  It  is  ba&'d  on  the  rldleuloua 
prem.sw  th»t  the  President  can  persuade 
t^tJ-thirds  of  the  Senate  t<i  do  si«nethJp.g  by 
treaty  wfcicft  a  sJEipie  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  ol  0.nigr*ss.  would  n  t  approve  sa 
legislation.  Pui'lhennure.  it  c^.'mpletely 
overlodtj*  the  fact  that  nuhsequeut  legisla- 
tion could  override  any  irf..  v  and  thas 
Cun^re<>«  can   at  any   tluM  rocrrae   by   legu- 


lation  aay  actsoo  wblcb  bas  been 
treaty. 

ij»f»  take  a  look  at  tbew 
wbteh  licOratb  says  are  «otag  to  nuUify 
Declaratioo  of  Independence,  and 
•odallae.  aiid  commtmiae  itakt 
Tbmrn  ara  nlaa  no  ootrvanttOBs  ■ 
Ing  before  tbe  Saaate.  and  rsrniaiaeailed  for 
ratUlcatlon.  Of  tboec  six  deal  with  mart- 
time  matters  where  there  Is  no  question  ot 
the  power  of  the  Federal  OovenoMnt  to  leg- 
islate. The  otber  three  are  No.  68.  dcaUng 
wltb  la>x«  BtaOstloe:  Ifo.  M.  dealing  with 
the  PUblia  aiHihifiaem  asmce;  and  No.  n, 
the  Coawntimi  on  ffcaedam  of  Aaaodatkin 
and  Protection  of  tba  Blfbt  to 
Mom  9t  these  would  requtav  eddltlaBid 
eral  legMeuon  beeanae  the  United  Statee  la 
already  in  eomptiance  with  them — nor 
their  rattlKirttaB  repeal  any  aadstlac 
latloD. 

Going  back  to  the  newspaper  story.  Me- 
Gratb  refers  to  an  alleged  nx>  propoaal  to 
bring  about  Matlaa-wlde  eolkiettve  bv- 
gaiiUng,  as  an  Idea  being  pushed  by  "Inter- 
national dreamers."  Thla  le  no  dream  of  In- 
temattonallBts — it  Is  the  nightmare  of  an 
IsoteUonlst  naoMd  McOrath. 

I  have  no  ktaa  alwiB  be  got  the  Idea  for 
this  particular  bit  of  fiction — possibly  froia 
the  recnm  mends tioo  on  ocdleettve  agree- 
ments sdopted  at  this  year's  conference,  al- 
thoui^h  there  is  no  mention  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  Nation-wide  collective  bar- 
gaining. If  so.  it  sbookl  be  made  clear  that 
the  oonfereace  adopSed  a  reoommendaUon. 
described  in  the  aaoM  mi— pepti  story  as  a 
"nice  friendly  nmesttoo,"  not  a  ooDTeatloa. 
which  is  a  draft  treaty. 

His  story  next  mentions  an  alleged  proposal 
by  the  ILO  to  abolish  all  private  employizxent 
agencies.  He  probably  means  convention  Wo. 
00.  which  has  not  yet  been  transmitted  to 
Congreas  by  the  Presldetft.  TUs  oanvsntlaB 
proTldea  for  two  methods  of  deattDg  with  pvt* 
vate  employment  agencies:  one.  their  pro- 
gressive aixilitton;  or.  aa  an  aitemaUvc.  their 
regulation.  The  country  ratifying  tbe  con- 
Tention  may  choose  either  method  it  dsBlrea. 
The  significant  thing  about  this  Is  that  tba 
'United  States  employers  voted  for  that  con- 
vention at  the  1940  eonfcrence.  lir.  McOrath 
has  now  reversed  bii  p"tW«m  and  points  to 
the  convention  as  aa  example  at  rimaTntV's 
in  the  ILO.  That  is  very  peculiar,  fioiiatrtwliia 
who  voted  sgainst  the  convention.  There 
were  19  oppoatng  votes.  They  were  cast  by 
the  full  delegations  of  Bulgaria.  Ckechoslo- 
vakla.  Hungary,  and  Poland,  one  government 
delegate  from  Haiti,  and  one  from  Mexico, 
and  the  government  worker  delegates  of 
Argentina  (the  Argentine  employer  voted  In 
favor.) 

Finally,  the  news  story  refers  to  tagaUaa- 
tlon  by  treaty  of  tba  rtosed  shop.  Dila  to  as 
phony  as  It  is  rldlcidaaa  Hiere  are  only  two 
conventions  which  might  conceivably  be  In- 
volved. No.  87  and  No.  08.  convention  No. 
87  on  freedom  of  association,  adopted  In 
1048,  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  tu- 
lon  security.  Nor  does  convention  No.  98.  on 
the  principles  of  the  rlgbt  to  ""y't  a«d 
bargain  collectively,  cover  nnlOB  mcurtty  one 
war  or  Uie  other.  After  a  long  argument  at 
the  1949  conference  during  which  the  em- 
ployers attempted  to  get  antiunion  security 
provisions  in  convention  98.  tbe  foUowtag 
report  was  adopted: 

"The  conventtoa  finally  aijised  to 
In  their  raport  tbate  view  that  tba 
could  In  no  way  be  Itttarprated  aa  author laing 
or  pi'ohibltlng  union  security  arrangements, 
such  questions  being  matters  for  regulattaas 
In  accords uce  with  natlooal  practice." 

Furthermore.  coava&tlQB  88  was  not  even 
submitted  to  Uie  Senai*  for  tattteitlon. 
It  w&s  oonsidereU  as  appropriate  iB  part  for 
acuon  by  the  several  SUtee  and.  tbsrtfoca. 
not     appropnai*    for    ratification.    It 
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itkattbanoisi 
Tbey 
bave  nine  separate 


employers    are 

favorable' 
how  moeba 
Itey  ve  than  tbdr 
ktrles     I 

tbey  are  right  about 
eqwally  sore  that  it  «— "*»flt 
be  provad  by  the  nature  ot  United  St^tm 
anptoyer  reprawntattai  in  tbe  nx>.  bw 
from  showing  thMnHHaa  to  be  more  jtn- 
UgMaaad  tt\»n  umiiiijai  d 
otiaar  cosmtrlea.  tbey  basa  eonttniMlIy 
alstad  tbe  ertnpittop  at  sound  and  proocs- 
tlae  meaauna  by  tba  HO.  ^ 

On.  the  one  hand  tbey  acream  that  ILO 
conventloos  wtU  tntartea  wtth  tbe  tatoi  Ml 
affairs  of  thla  eotwitry.  Then.  iminii8  lad 
*^  P«tty  fonaldeiatkaie  ct  consatency,  t  ley 
turn  aboot  and  try  to  we  the  ILO  to  cqart 
Intamatlooal 
to  an 


It  atamld  be  noted  tbaX  tbe  NAM 
Aamber  a€  ooaamerce  appear  to  be  fouiw^ 
iBf  a  poUey  at  tndndtng  as 
•B^itoywB  as  po^ble  to 
1 1  tbe  no.  Our  iiiaseaiileUiea.  -^mI 
of  otber  coontrlea  that  have  kxig  «tT>^ 
ognlaed  the  economic  necaaslty  at  coUect  Na 
bai^alnlBg.  are  onmpaUed  to  lit  and  Baan 
«>^»fa^  ezpreoBloiM  of  taader  t««nil  f orSa 
workert  treasured  right  not  to  be  rei£a- 
sented  by  a  union. 


tbtottM 


Tbay  bave  not  as  yet 
rMannim  to  lu  logical  eoocttatoa  by  jko- 
mottog  coaiTentkxis  wblcb  would  guarantca 
atwb  allied  freedoms  aa  tba  worker's  Inban  nt 
rlgbt  not  to  bave  anything  to  eat.  hto  rt|  ] 
not  to  bave  a  place  to  ttva.  bto  right  itot  i 
get  a  decent  wage,  and  aU  cf  tl 
rifbta  which  tbe  ILO  has 
•d  to  peoaaote — but  at  thetx 
rate,  tbey  win  get  around  to  that 

Thim  snnuBcr.  a  eoovantkm  and  a 
mendatlon  concemli^  equal  pay 
ed  by  the  coafereoae.  Ha 
equal  pay  to  not  fanaraUy  iiiiaaliteai  to  b^  a 
rcvDluttoaary  one  ta  this  eomstvy.  and  tt 
pretty  aad  thing  U  all  the 
in  the  United  Stataa.  the  oradla  o(  < 
cannot  support  It.  Whatbawenad?  ,_ 
Stataa  eetptiqren  auvported  the  prindptella 
their  speeebe»— but  they  voted  i^inat  Ut. 
Tbey  objected  bc«auae  tt  waa  la  the  ftarm  c^  a 
did  they  aopport  the  i4c 
equal  pay  that 
up  for  aiigpttopy    Ifa;  tbey 

It  traqaatotty  ttpfamm  im  though  the  Unload 
Stataa  aaaplofar  lapraeaatattvaa  go  out  lOl 
thah  way  to  antagonlee  repreaentaUvea 
other  countrlea  to  the  ILO.  aad  to 
tbe  goodwill  whleb  tbe  Untiad  Stoto 
Ing  to  iWBMO»a  ^  ita  imiirrHtlim  la 
diaeaaaloa  wtth 

eaiptayer  r  rTsaintalliae  finm  the  tree 
tkmaoC  the  world.    POr 

thia  yaar^  ooaf  a 
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Phdfle  coast  tmia  tDtfu&tiy  does  an  aa- 
of  aMR  Una  fl< 
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tbePaette.   The  fuOualer  stery  of  thgir 
the  worid      coovcrsJon  to  war  aernce  in  tbe  eaitf 
davs  of  World  War  n  vus  ncentl' 
fcumrfiatt  oaer  radib  statkm  KSDO  m 
ShB  DMpd.  tgr  Mr.  D.  W.  Wefib.  a  San 
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HON.  THOMAS  J  LANE 

9ir  IS*--   ■         ■  -^ 

HI  IBB  ■OC—  OP  BB«aBE?rTATTVX8 

Thwndn.  September  27. 19 SI 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  .rave 
to  extend  bt  rcnazks  In  tbe  Rccocs  I 
wish  to  Inetade  a  letter  I  have  rece.ved 
froB  Mr.  &  P.  Juon.  one  of  tbe  com- 

nrrnnAm  inonT.hlT  ai- 

j  paid  to  eadet-tcid^hip- 

■ttenrtlin    the    Stele    mar.titne 


20,  I»SI. 


am,  D.  c. 

of  the  Uas- 

I  am  auUng 

of  the  In- 

Act.   Pub- 

by   tbe  Bgbty-«ecoQd 
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Maritim*  if  rttwy  aod 

^_H«1    It    liM    «lttmn>f<1 

aoaUUy  allo«»oe«  tanamlj  jMiid  to 

I— i  lUMIilitHiHMlttw  w^Ub.1 
«tal  tlM  tBiiMHiwinii  o«  thte  vUl  b«.  It 
wti  wamm  OmiI  boy*  from  our  f amlljw  d 
wUl  iM  un*bl«  to  iw—iiltH 
wlU  be  <toprtT^  at  sIm 
opportunity  at  b«c«cBlnc  odtears  tn  th« 
Umtwt  StAiM  Marchant  ll-tfln«.  CoMt  Quftrd. 
•nd  MftTBl  Bmhtm.  Many  pannU  now  find 
It  nimwry  to  borrow  on  thatr  aaTtngii  to 
■•i  th«  MOO  (or  tb«  tntnuiM  tm  and  wtth> 
out  tto*  BOBthljr  allovmnea  tbay  viu  Ood 
U  aaastaOy  tepoHlU*  to  kaap  tbair  boy* 
In  tt9  academy.  Wc  bava  eraatad  a  stom- 
Mlnff  Mock  in  tba  path  of  daawrrlnf  boyi 
of  our  OonUDOBwaKlth  and  Nation  and  by 
ao  doing  daprlvad  cnir  country  of  tiM  tanr- 
leaa  ot  ttaaae  '".he  boyt.  Oradualaa  of  thia 
•cadaxny  hava  aatabUahad  an  anvlabia  rae> 
ord  for  dtatlnfTitahad  aarrloc  In  marltlBM  and 
naval  hlatory  tluoiaghout  Ui<>  world.  It  la 
abort  <<l^tad  aeonomy  to  acuttle  the  oppor- 
taatty  at  boyt  of  mcderata  maaaa  at  a  tlma 
ittrnt  tadmlcany  traload  manpower  la  pUy. 
tag  ao  Tital  a  part  In  our  national  deftixuM 
and  well-being. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  to  at* 
Und  the  grsduaUon  of  the  claaa  of  1061  In 
Faneull  Ball  In  Boaton.  Bar*  ttcm  the 
at  that  ttna.  old.  historic  plare  Z 
!  with  pride  thla  line  group  st  Amer- 
ican youth  take  their  oatha  aa  Ilcenaed 
third -claaa  matoa  In  our  merchant  marina 
and  aa  enstgna  In  the  United  Statea  Ifer- 
cbant  Marine,  the  United  States  Ooaat 
Guard,  and  the  United  Statea  Naval  Baaarra. 
Bar*  Is  a  waU-traincd  group  who  wUl  be  im. 
ma^tety  available  for  active  duty  in  the 
awloa  of  the  country  vrbencver  the  ocoMlon 
•rteua.  My  pride  was  turned  to-chagrln  how- 
•vtr,  whan  I  saw  the  members  of  the  lower 
daasaa  and  realised  that  most  of  these  boys 
wmild  be  unable  to  finish  their  couraea  and 
graduate  due  to  Publlo  Law  137  which  haa 
deprived  them  of  a  monthly  allowance  so 
tnandaily  naoassary  to  them. 

In  paaslng  IcftaUtlon  of  this  type  Con- 
graaa  haa  shown  a  lack  of  vision  and  deplor> 
•fella  boilnaaB  aenae.  We  are  pouring  rnll- 
tkma  Into  tha  war  In  Korea,  we  are  spend- 
teg  mora  mlUlona  to  educate  and  train  the 
peopia  of  Surofj*  and  Asia  while  we  take 
from  our  youth  this  opportunity  to  train 
•nd  aerva.  Wa  ntfbakUaa  the  Imslnasafi  sii. 
tha  fMrmar  and  tha  bankar.  btit  «•  lafOM 
to  underwrite  the  potential  swvtcas  of 
Ughly  trainad  maritime  manpowor  ac  naoes- 
aary  tn  keaptng  thaae  same  Mwlitsisn  i  ii. 
farmors  and  bankers  in  operation.  Without 
<^  Inrga.  atroo^  nMrriumt  marine  to  carry  on 
our  nnraiiriaw  wa  would  be  a  third-rate  na- 
tion and  In  crdsr  to  hnva  aueh  •  aaatdMnt 
mmnam  w  must  have  Saaiy  trataad  ottcara 
to  man  it.  To  have  ovir  academies  estib- 
ttahad  ao  that  they  are  only  within  the  reach 
Ot  aOBa  of  families  of  wealth  ia  not  in  the 
Amartean  tradition. 

Ttoa  reeponalhlllty  for  davali^lng  liUd 
maintaining  a  waU-tralned  merchant  marine 
^Ite  on  tin  laglalators  ot  Masaaehnaetts  and 
o^ar  ooaatal  Statea.  We  eannot  expect 
liCl^tQra  ttxjtn  inland  Statea  to  be  inier- 
esuKl  In  bulldtng  up  this  servica.  It  la  up 
to  ua  on  tha  ooast  to  sea  that  marlttane 
achools  are  foatarad  and  encourafad  and  £ 
am  calUng  upon  you  aa  an  alactad  rapraaent- 
atlve  of  tha  paopto  of  tha  Oommonwaalttt  of 
Maawchusetts  to  at«rt  action  at  once  iind 
throuith  the  Joint  ^Tort  of  all  the  Maiaa- 
chuj>etu  MemNers  of  Congrats  OQRact  ^-it,^ 
fljtgrant  dtscrimiaatlon. 
Respectfully, 

8.  P.  Jmow. 
Commiisiontr, 
yassachmaetit  Mwrmm*  Jtotditmj, 


Hon.  James  T.  Pattersoa't  Pima  for  Smlttj 
00  tiit  HifhwaTS 


KXTEHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ALBERT  P.  MORAIK) 

TArvrwb 
Wednesdaf,  Seviember  28,  1951 

Mr.MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  befailf 
of  my  eoUettgue,  the  EfanonUe  Jakii  T, 
Ps'i  I  MiHuii,  of  Ootxn«etictit.  I  wtafa  to  1d> 
elude  la  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricao  the 
text  of  bis  remarks  on  the  very  impofteai 
subject  of  blghwmy  safety.  This  well 
tbought-out  and  constructiye  speech  on 
a  subject  doie  to  all  of  us  to  to  be  de- 
Urered  today  at  the  Elks-News  Safety 
Council  banquet  in  Naugatuck.  Conn.: 
Pasvnmoir  nw  Moroa  Vxascuc  Aoosaina 
(By  Bern.  Jaksb  T.  Panxaaoii) 

We  are  eonceraad  bare  tonight  with 
alarmlBg  volame  of  avoidBMa  trafla  a 
danta  and  what  wa  may  ba  tfda  to  do  to  f»- 
*na  It.  BOaetlve  traAe  safety  aettvttlaa  ara 
not  only  howianttartan  and  aoelally  eon- 
atructlve.  they  are  ecoooarileally  Important 
and  vital  to  tha  program  of  national  defa 

BaCora  I  turn  to  tha  national  acpaeta  at  tbo 
atreet  and  highway  safety  jrobisui.  I  wish  to 
pay  brief  but  rtaservud  pralaa  to  tha  many 
'  nillrlala  In  State  and  i 
of  govammrat  who  ara 
atantly  working  to  make  our  roada  aaf  er  and 
to  prMact  the  Uvea  of  our 
tham.  i;m  ref  errtag  to  oAdala  tika  OOL  Bd 
Hlckey  who  doea  aueli  d&  ovtatandtng  Job  aa 
State  pollea  mmwHaatonai.  to  Gtaarlaa  P. 

Albwt  BH.  StatocomniBakmer  of  highwaya! 
and.  of  course,  to  Id  DooUng.  who  aparka  our 
local  effort. 

Also  let  me  compUmant  the  Connecticut 
Safety  Commission — tu  AakaMua.  Botosrt  X. 
Catlln.  and  Its  director.. 
Thim  hl^way  aafaty 
thrmigli  ttsatudlaa.  raporta.  tmt 
afforta,  haa  atimvtijited  wide  tataraat  ta  i 
aocldmtiH-.vention.  It  provktaa  a  State-wMa 
program  to  do  anmethlug  about  It.  WeTe  not 
meaning  to  rest  on  our  laurala— quit*  tlM 
contrary.  But  It  is  a  fact  that,  last  year. 
Connaetlcut  had  the  aeoond  beat  record  In 
the  thkloo  In  tha  rate  of  tndSe  deatha  per 
lOObaOS.000  vehicle  miles  of  travel.  It 
third  beat  In  the  Nation  In  the  rata  d 
daatha  per  100.000  popolatton.  Ha 
haa  earned  national  raoognttton  for  Its 
daat-preventkuk  prognua. 

HaturaUy.  wa'ke  glad  ttiat  our  tttrnthia  la 
batter  than  that  In  OMay  placa*  toot,  na  sora 
you  will  a^ae.  thara'a  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
proveaokant.  Our  aafaty  record  can  be  a  great 
deal  better  if  wa  determine  to  make  it  so. 

Rationally,  tha  dty  aad  rural  traOc  proh- 
lama  ara  about  the  saoM  aa  thay  are  hare  and 
they  have  to  ba  soivad  in  about  tta  i 

The  promotion  oif  traflle-aocMant 
tlon  may  appear  to  lack  some  of  the  g^aimmr 
that  Is  often  unwisely  aawxlatad  with  caaa- 
palgna  against  rare  crUasa  and  ralattatiy 
minor  dlsaaters.  But.  troaa  tlkt  standpoint  o( 
consttnrlng  Ufa.  limb,  and  proparty,  tt^  tte 
Natlon'a  Ho.  1  job.  Caralaaa  dktva 
leas  padaatrtans  have  made  tha 
dent  our  worat  single  death-dealing  i^Mi. 

I  wonder  whether  aaough  paopla 
the  Nation  are  ooUMlMMa  SMSkaa.  aa 
ought  to  be.  with  tha  brutal  >p|.»iit»g 
The!>«   facta  hava  to  be       ' 
and  oi^Aia  until  a  iafl>nili 
suffer  iicute  paraoaal  itiama  to  ba  the  guSty 
party  tu  an  avoidable  traflkc  MoMtat. 
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Include*  a  mire  bar  ot  poU«y*maklns  mfm- 
ben  witb  tnUnuM  kaowUi^c*  of  th«  Uftffie 
■«f*t7  proMaa.  Such  nu  orsaxUaation  to 
D««(l«d  to  iwtlD»  »  «oop«r»ttv«  ptoiinuB  tor 

It 
rm  ^  nmiifcH  ptfMlt  Mppart.    A 
I  fennli  aa  tetacral  pari  of  I 

ttt  mipport  of  an  official.  eoordtnatMl 
By  taxing  a  mora  and  mart  aettTa 
part  In  a  auatalaaa  pro<r«i  to  cut  down 
yoo  wUl  nalca  m 
to  %a  waUara  oC 
•Uta.  am  tba  Hatton. 

teto  Aatett  I  vpoM  Uka  to 
la  pawlafc  that  tkara  v  ottetel 
Mala  ktBhway  aaiatf  aoonMBattnff  roouatt- 
taaa.  commlailons.  or  aganclca  now  opwating 
In  «0  »at«a.  EOorta  ara  undar  way  to  astab- 
lUh  tbam  In  tba  rematnlag  Mates.  Na« 
tba  etJrta  and  Local  Oaetela*  Ns- 
Hlchway  8«t«ty  fViaaaimtia  acta  as  a 
ktlnc  boity  to  balp  brtac  about  joint 
by,  and  otcaar  eooparatlon  bctwaen. 
State  and  community  offlclals  cooceroed  with 
tnOc  pmhiama.  Tba  oomaitfctea  is  made  up 
al  tan  aattoaal  aaincilattOMa  at  State  sad  local 

wttb  many  ocbar 
tartolail  la  trafle 
aafaty. 

nationally.  In  the  Stotaa.  and 
eommmiUtaa  thara  U  a<  laaat  an 
of  <^clal  and  non- 
oAelal  hlgbvay  aaTaty  afandea.  It  aaams  to 
aa  a  whotaac—  atort  haa  baen  mada  to 
eonatota  tito  afforti  oi  State  and  local  ott- 
dala  and  orgaolBaUaos  Into  a  mUltant  pro* 
gram  to  raduoa  traAa  aoddanta. 

wbteh  wa  muat  teach. 
,  and  praeUoa  ooiaelvaa.  la  jood  driver 
and  padaatitau  baharlor.  As  I  have  said,  to 
get  It  aeroaa  wa  naed  to  organize  f(-ir  con- 
tlnulDc  acttoa  tn  support  of  a  txUanced 
tcalBc  cafety  program.  The  objaetSro*  ara  to 
llTea.  pwvmt  Injuries,  aiad  raduoa  aoo- 
No  busliMaa  can  conduct  its 
fuUy  if  vaata  U  not  cut  to 
•  tolalBMan.  Wbiu  la  true  of  business  la 
traa  of  tta*  Ratm.  Wa  cannot  aflord  to 
aquander  our  raaoureaa.  Mitlonally,  we  can 
aava  MiUoaa  of  dallan.  mUllona  of  Uijvrlas. 
of  Bvas  by  eliminating  tba 
Tahlde  aoddcat.  Isn't  tt 
for? 


DcTelopmeat  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKli 
or 

HON.  JAMES  £.  MURRAY 

or  Mom-ANA 
1»  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTTO  STATES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k 
iinanunous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  APPdDdix  of  the  Record  an  arucle 
entitMl  'Missouri  Walures  to  Billion 
Dollar  Blue.v"  by  Albert  H  Jenkins. 
u-h;ch  appeared  In  the  Machinists 
Monthly  Journal  for  October  1851. 

Thii.  arucle  deals  with  the  recent  dis- 
esu'ous  fioods  in  the  Missouri  Valley  and 
the  expensive  prohlsm  they  have  created 
for  our  country.  It  demonstniteg  the 
need  for  an  over-al!  program  for  the 
development  of  the  Mi.«soiirl  River  Basin 
and  control  of  these  destructive  recur- 
ring floods,  which  ccnUnue  to  cause  ir- 
reparabie  dftmaA>e  u  our  econoooy. 


There  b«lng  no  objection,  the  artiple 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoitD, 
as  follows: 


Maaovu  WALtssa  to  Bnxsm  Docxaa  BLfia 
(By  AltMrt  H.  Jenkins)  | 

Another  huge  and  azpenstve  problem  fas 
baan  dumped  in  ITncla  flam's  Up.  Or  ratUer. 
It  has  ba«n  thare  a  loag  time,  but  baa  bdaa 
ftven  nerr  turgeney  by  tba  dliaatrotia  Ifla- 
aourt  flood.  ^^ 

Socnethlng  must  be  done  about  it  quicily 
aad  on  a  vast  acaJe.  but  what?  That'a  waat 
paopla  tn  tba  Iflaaourl  Valtoy  think  iuX 
deeply  (eel.  as  they  survey  the  wreckag&^ 

A  blUlon  doUarx'  damage,    /.t  least  a  i4U- 

lion  farm  acres  flooded,  with  homes. , 

and  other  buildings  washed  aaray.  and  Ute- 
stock  drowned.  M<n<"n«  of  tons  of  g 
tcqiaoU  gens  down  tba  river  never  to  fe- 
turn  Sallroads  and  other  Industries  hl(  _ 
terrific  blow.  Forty-one  human  lives  UfsX, 
and  lucky  It  wasn^t  more. 

Mo  man's  mind  can  fully  grasp  the  iba 
of  the  di&aster.  In  oxm  industrial  area,  akn  i*. 
It  has  been  compared  to  tha  results  of  m 
atomic  bomb. 

The  flood  la  over,  except  for  an  anonno  ua 
"mopping  up."  but  everyone  Itnowa  it  coiild 
coma  again  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  a^ 
worse.  It's  too  big  a  problem  for  that  te- 
glon  alone  to  handle.     It's  up  to  Uncle  Si^n. 

A  VA9r  xisnaB 
even  be  la  ataggerad  when  he  loo!a  at 
riw  of   the   problem.    The   valley   of 
Mlaaotul   Hirer   and    Its   tributary    . 

stretches  far   and   wide   through   12  

Moat   concerned   are  Missouri,  Kansas. 
t>raaka,  Colorado.  8on*h  and  North  Eakc 
W^oattinfe,.  and  Montana.    Ifs  a  vast  "eitpl 
far  bigger  than  most  nations,  and  floods 
only  part  of  the  still  bigger  problem  wl 
most  be  solved  to  make  that  broad  area  l_ 
and  rich  for  thla  and  future  generations. 

Almost  everyoiw  agrees  on  that,  but  peodia 
differ  on  what's  to  be  done,  and  how.  Vaii- 
ouB  plans  have  been  proposed  but  only  thle 
have  powerful  support.    These  three  are:,' 

1.  The  Plck-SIoan  plan,  named  after  Ukj. 
Oen.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Chief  of  the  Army  Wrji- 
neers.  and  Olenn  Sloan,  former  regional  ^- 
ginear  of  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

2.  The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  pldn, 
patterned  after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Aii- 
thorlty,  and  embodied  to  a  bill  recently  ^- 
troduced  by  a  group  of  14  Senators.  Iifiaifiil 
by  Senator  Jamks  E.  Muuut,  of  Montana. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  plan, 
which.  In  general,  can  be  described  as  la»> 
tween  Plck>Sloan  and  VaUey  Authority. 

BOW  srruATioM  Asoaa 

A  Uttla  blaU»7  win  help  explain  how  th«e 
plaaa  eaoM  about,  and  the  dlffaranoes 
tvaan  them. 

For  about  a  century,  the  Army  ei 
have  baen  Uncle   Sam's   chief   rellaiMa 
flood  control.    Tbey  bava  spent 
dollars  In  attempta  to  eootrol  tba 
pi.  Missouri,  aad  otbar  ttvera. 

Critics  of  tba  Araay  anglneerB  say  t*«#y 
have  looked  at  the  flood  problem  from  tSo 
narrow  a  vlawpomt.  For  the  moat  part,  tb^ 
simply  built  taveaa  aad  embankments  alo^ 
rivers,  to  bold  btgb  water  and  keep  it  trtte 
flowing  ovor  aaarby  laad.  Whan  tba  aa2. 
naars  built  dams,  it  waa  nhargaJ  tbat  tb#y 
produced  as  Uttte  pabUe  alaetrie  power 
poaatbla,  tbua  favoring  tha  power  trust. 

At  any  rate,  the  Army  engtnaars  Mt  .,._ 
Mlaaouri  Valley  flood  problem  waa  tbelrt,  ^ 
such  things  always  bad  been.  Tbey  made  it 
evident  that  they  Tsaamm  anyooa  atea  l^o 
vadlng  their  field  in  tba  vallay.  i 

The  Interior  DepartaaaaS^  Borasa  of  Sai- 
lamailon  has  aa  old  latofaal  In  probleias 
closely  allied  to  Sood  eoatro],  because  It  has 


'Z 


lOBf  bum  duns  to  bold  wattr  for  t  rlfatlaB 
purpoaaa.    Inddeotally.  mas  r  of  tbt  i 
also  provide   cheap  public   electric 
largely  for  tba  fannars  on  tlM  trctgaa  d' 


A  bitter  batUe 
tween  tbe  Army  eogtaeers  and 
tkm  Bareaa.    BmSi  wanted  t) 
gaatic  taska  In  tbe  vaUeya  at 
era  as  tha  edamMa  and  lIlBaoail . 
charged  that  the  other  didn't  know 
do  tha  job.  and  they  attrlbottd  to 
aaWah  motives. 

Tba 
abotsaa  wadOtac.    Ibe  Aniy 


a  tbaeiit  ftoa 


The  saeoeas  of  TVA  {mxloeiid 

a  CoiaaAia  Valley  Autborit)  aad 
Valley  Authority.    If  those  <i*t»«~»- 
ad,  neither  the  »"B*'rfWt  mtr  tlM 
would  be  boaa  la  tbe  valleys 
have  to  take  oRka  fnan  a  f  edaral 
Ity — a  board  which  wotdd  supervise 
He  work  done  tn  a  vallay.  d> 
planning,  and  actually  carry  <hi 
work  vrfalch  tbe  »»'f«"f"  an>] 
aider  theirs. 

In  tbe  great  CatmMa  Vane;- of  thJ  HdrtH. 

■est.  the  two  cdd  rHala  settled  tbdr  dif 
fereneea   by   saying:    ~Tao    billd   ths   dam 
and  111  bulM  that  one."    nTou  <iq5»%  job 
and  ni  do  that." 

Aa  a  result,  aoaae  erttka  daiaa,  meh  la  no 
adaqnate  plannlnf  for  tbe  vaOeyj  as  a 
wbola.  aad  tLte  leaolts  may  imm  e^tly  to 
Xuliae  '^' 


bow  to 


tltctr 


tbe 
and 
dif- 


"nie;'  wooM 
itttbor- 

uUpub. 
or  the 

at 


SlIliaiILT  BSCAKX  WtS 

In  tbe  Mlaaoun  VaUey.  tba 
Bureau  came  even  doaar  togd 
late   President   Booaevelt   in 
a  MIsaouri  Valiay  Authority, 
rivals  suddenly  beoame  good    friends,  and 
propoaed  tbe  Plek-aiaaa  plan. 

Its  size  staggers  tbe  tanagiratlaQ.  l  It  in- 
cludes 150  big  dame.  Ixzlcattcn  oC  tiMbjaoo 
acras.  partial  irrigation  eg  :!.000^  aaore 
annual  produetkm  at  HjaOOJMijOOO  kilowatts 
ol  electric  power,  deepening  o(  750  ij>»tf  at 
tbe  Miasoart  for  navigatloin.  md  ooiutruo- 
tlon  of  1.500  miles  of  leveea. 

One  dam,  alone,  would  fono  a  la^e  with 
a  ahore  line  kmgar  than  Late  Erii'n.  Tb 
dear  the  ground  for  ttJa  new  lake  aaf  naay 
others,  tbaoMaKto  ot  tnwm  asd  town  fami- 
Uaa  would  have  to  move  to  other  lo^Uooa. 
A  heavy  price  to  pay,  but  w^irtb  lt|  If  tba 
Pick-Sloan  plan  la  tba  right  one  for 
Ing  the  vast  Mlaaoiii  1  Vallay. 

Many  mUltona  of  dolteB  have  alroaitj 

spent  building  daaaa  tmdar  tbe  viA-i 

plan,  and  its  frlendi  say  this  tept  ^  flood 
frosB  being  still  worae.  i 

Frlaads  ct  the  authority  ]>Ian  a^d  the 
DepartSMBt  of  Agriculture  plxji  charge  tbat 
tbe  Ptafc-Sloaa  plan  neglecta  i  uch  tb  n^  m 
"son  eanservatUn"  aad  "reforeitatiaa'  wideb 
help  tba  gnMmd  abaorb  railing  rain  an  I  melt- 
ing snow.  ai|d  tbSB  toakm  tbenijtm  off 
mora  alowly.  aad  daoaaaa  IodIs. 

P*ck  baa  often  publicly  stited  tb|at  soil 
eoaaarvatlon  and  ref oreatat  on  are  good 
things.  bu»  that  they  dont  help 
peavantlng  flood.  BeoenUy.  bowwt 
been  talking  in  a  more  trtantUy 
sach  things,  perbapa  tn  bop»  eg 
aoaaa  e(  tbe  oppoalttoB  to  iba 
plan. 

vamrr  as  a  wwota 

The  valley-authority  plan  requtrea  little 
explanation,  because  It  has  bean  saade 
laminar  by  TVA.  lU  firlatMki  aay  tt  to  tba 
way  to  aaake  anre  tbat  an  the  proble^M  of  a 
great  ealley  are  traated  aa  a  whole. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcutt  un  plan^  dUVva 
from  both  Plck-eioen  and  vtUey  aulbonty. 
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ba«b  tn  tbe 


Tlw  Army  englneos  and  Bedaautlan  Bs- 

a  lot  at 
wttb  Oongrcaa.  aad  ttatr  plan  to 
br  a  mmtutUf  ct  tits  aaMaBasa  at 
the 

nor  of  ooe  of 
stand  tbla  way 

-Tbeawbaes  at  a  valley  aotbority 
be  appfSntad  by  tba  Raaldswt.    Tbe  Blaaa 

sot  X  repreaeatad  eai  tba  antborttf  . 

any  say  In  tta  '***M"ti- 

at  at*  State  ■oaananeate  fear  tbe 

water 
la 

itrol  or  water  la  la 

or  eoona.  la 

of  a 

be  aoivad  ondar  tbe  vaUay 
ihase  woBld  be  lea  oeaaattlaB 
to  It. 

"Alao.  wc  fear  a  vaDey  autbcetty  woald  flo 
Into  a  State  aiMl  iHiUd  daaw  w«  doa^ 
Tbe  Army 
raao  cant 

O.  K.  from  tbe  griiMiianai  of  tte  State  la 
which  tt  would  be 

"An>-way.  wa  want 
VaUey  probtaa.  and  I  doe  t  baUeia  tt  M  poa- 
slble  to  gas  aay  vallay  aotbrortty  bill  •^■■^•gTi 
tbe  kind  at  Ctx«raaa  wa  have  aow.- 


aorrl  VaUey. 
It's   too    Mg   a   ttb^   for 
AB  sasMld  be 
I  or  tbe  people  of 
aad  of  tbe  tai 


rw— T.en     tie     privliofea 

.•.*•: res    ec j'OT    m    tius 

k  ii  aamkr-f  Mm  m^d  to 

tbe  arr.:£»  Houae  fi^r 

BniOe*i5.  ih*  Ksmaex^ 

la  Caw^'hos^U-'TakiA. 

••  get  mod.  tt  is  to 

ba  (fuota. 

_  OCT  t«nper. 

«D  bakp  BUi  Oatls 

tiw    rented 

Vnioa. 

tb*  press 

acT  ouz- 

lura 

to  tn- 

Unes  azid 

zx      r.evr»mpers 

ciea4    pcwieritirs 

out  ■• 

rhere 

"R  Is  llttk  short 


A  Fret  Preii  Galleff 
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HON.  FRAZIER  RLVMS 


JB  THE 


STATIVBO 


r:,  IS51 


lli|i|illy.  not  aB  of  ear  Aaaslaaa  editors 
to  tMs  aammunistic  urfe 

kept  tl^rir  hea<ls 

to  hAXdiT  Ukeiy  to 

at  of  a  CaMbaaiavvJt  j^i;  and 

to  tbe  PNSS  gsBsiies  of  Gem- 

apylag  »irure  the 

at  tam  peoeeetftngB  art  pub.'JUhed 

ebfaeticn    t.;.    t£;s"  ASSK 

tt%  |BR  a  futile  g^me  Ok 

tiit  wbleb  VRoat  do  our  press  cr  our 

any 

:««s    tui  Lmtcr 

or    ih0    Sew    Tork 

tt  la  daslraMe  for  us  to  oe 

SB  SaB  aU  paopla  cvarywtMre    "Look,  a 

or  Tea  caa  attend  s  pres:- 

tbalted  State*. 

Is  bow  firae  we  ate  aad  bow  utue  w« 


An  argoawst  for  tbe  Mlaaiiail  Valky  An- 
thortty  waa  and*  by  Oaaairm  Muaaav.  m  ta- 
trodadng  tbe  MD  apoaeuted  by  14 
bin  to  alaaBar  to  one  ba  tat 


Mr.  REAlfS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  nnder 
It.  I  iocltxle  in  the  Ap- 
pexxfix  of  the  Racots  an  ediuvial  fran 
the  Toledo  Blade  of  Scptcs^er  25.  1961. 
OD  the  subject  of  a  free  pt<Mi  wHSkrf. 
This,  of  course,  r^ers  to  our  Press  Oal- 
lerj  bere  in  the  Cootreag. 

This  edttorial  exprcaaes  mr  own  per- 
sonal Tiev  aad.  I  bdkve.  the  view  of 
many  of  tbe  Members  of  this  House  that 
"the  Anertean  press  oagfat  io  stazid  by 
its  befief  ttMt  the  free  flow  cf  inforsa. 
tion  in  the  vrorld  Is  deslrabie.  and  noi 
lift  a  fiiwer  U»  dteak  It  out  of  spite, 
bs  MrtttaMe." 


tbe  Afflertcaxi  presa 

by  Its  battsT  tbat  the   free 

or  totfaraatloa  In  tbe  world  ts  desor- 

and  net  ttft  a  ftacar  to  check  it  out  of 

put  ba  jnstiflabie. 

OB  the  Taaa 

for  the  bnjtal 

aren't    A5XE 

Propo- 
se a  voia  of  tha  siiBbMBlilti>  trrlsg 

ju«t  a» 
oT  dfSflgT 


we  eoDttaaa  to  pamtt  thoae  two 
nine  toe  to  Bovader  and  fall  tn  pro- 
a  eomprafesaslwa  plan  or  flood  egn- 
fol.  tailgBtftaai.  aaB  imnaiii  islliai 
tion.  aad  --«reatloar 

baale  waaltb  or  the  Unltad 
er  oer  vaM  lariamai  or  rich  acricai. 

nr  BBln- 
lorrtvars.  and 


HiBTty-tiiird  Aaaivertary  of  tke  Battle  af 
tbe  Meuse-Argoaae 


REMAIiKS 


HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 


Ef  THE 


Wedaesdsy, 


A'llVES 


2ff,  1951 


Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  can  to  the  attetttkai  of  the  House  the 
tact  that  33  years  aao  today  the  great 
MeBK^Artorme  drive  starte<l  m  PraiMw. 
At  Itet  tBBS  we  had  the  largest  Army 
OBI  ttie  fiaat  in  a  battle  that  we  had 
ever  had  up  to  that  moment 

There  are  a  number  of  men  in  tha 
Hooae  and  in  the  Senau  «ho  were  in 
tbat  great  baXtie.  which  her^&Ided  ths 
brginntng  of  tbe  eod  for  Germany 


'^    ■» . 


?■     ,  ^ 
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We  thought  we  wrre  fUhttng  a  war  to 
end  van.  I  hoped  and  prayed  for  years 
that  that  was  what  we  were  doins:.  but 
tt»  thlagi  that  hsTe  gon^  on  in  the 
iMt  M  yetrs  have  given  many  of  us  a 
tflsttnct  azid  ierrifylnc  shock.  I  neirer 
tiiouKtat  I  vonld  Mve  to  aee  sueb  a  topiy- 
tenry.  imeet'tala,  and  exploatre  world 
at  we  live  tn.  Breryonf  knows  that 
tliert  Ic  not  a  boy  today  between  the  a  Res 
of  10  aad  n  that  can  make  any  plans 
for  his  future.  I  hope  we  may  flzkl  some 
way  to  level  off  the  world  on  a  peaceful 
buit.  and  that  the  dream  we  had  in 
1917  will  com«f  true  sometime  durun?  our 
llTca. 


Crine  OB  tkt  Water  Frost 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3yIARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wi.sc<jNa;N 
tn  THE  8KNATK  OF  THE   XTSTTTD   STATES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1951 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
and  certain  other  raz.tctla\  rega'-ding 
crime  along  the  water  front,  a  situation 
which  ha5  been  i:lei.cribe<l  by  experts  as 
the  most  critical  area  of  iUesal  opera- 
tions in  America  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  .statement  and 
thi.s  material  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  materials  were  ordered  to 
be  priited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
EiPosuM  or  WATn  Pboict  Sttoattow 
(Statement  by  Hon,  AirxAUvn.  Wtixt) 
La«t    Thursday  I  placed   In   the   Conomxs- 
•TC'WAL  Rbcoko  beginning  on   page  A573o,  a 
statement  regarding  the  nei»d  for  a  contln'u- 
tog  probe  of  interstate  crime  with  parUciUar 
reference    to    crime    along    the    New    York- 
New  Jersey  water  front. 

This  Is  %  situation  In  which  I  have  been 
Interested    for    many    years.      Long    before 
there  was  such  a  thln.u  as  a  Special  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee.  I  urged  that 
the  Water  front   be  investigattKl.     When   the 
crUne  committee  was  set  up.  I  urged  again 
that    It    Je   investigated       When    the    crime 
committee  received  a  4-monai  extension  ear- 
lier this  year,  still  again.     When  the  Senate 
Commerce  Ccmmlttee  took  over  the  special 
eotniaittee's  JtirlsdlcUon.  I  urged  still  again. 
In  every  instance,  1  received  kind  acknowl- 
edgment from  my  colleagues.    I  was  advised 
of  their  tnUrest  In  the  situation,  but  they 
cited  th*  reason  that  sufBclent  time  and  re- 
sources wen  not  available  rqr  the  study. 

J*OW,  MMM  more  I  renew  the  appeal.  In 
■y  lodgmwit.  the  situation  along  Um  water 
front  Is  crying  to  high  heaven  for  «i— »>«irig 
up.  This  la  not  a  job.  of  course,  for  Uuele 
Sam  alone.  It  is  a  job  for  cities  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area,  for  the  Mate  fOT- 
ernments  i*t  Albany  and  Trenton,  ^»m|  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  WsilttBfton.  We 
here  cannot  shirk  our  reepot^btUtles  any 
more  than  any  other  level  should  shirk  its 
reeponslbUlty,  or  any  more  tlum  honest 
liniou  ieadeni  and  busine«amen  should  shirk 
theirs  Tlie  situation  1*  an  lattsnattoBat 
one.  and  not  jiut  a  local.  State  or  Nattoaal 
jtfobiem  It  will  never  be  risarsd  up  unless 
a  lot  of  people  show  a  lot  of  guts. 

At  this  time,  I  have  the  text  of  the  Co- 
Tmnbia  Bro«dcs>.<»ting  Systeos  pro^raia  la  tba 
Nation's  Nightmare  Mrtos,  dMcrtttag  ffnah* 
icaUy  and  prtncipelly  by  the  means  erf  tape- 


feeovdsd 
atioa.   Xhad 
hitttng    Nation's 
Thursday's  Co 

I  also  have  the  text  at  an  Internal 
Msws  awloi  article  eiliiia  totfay  by 
Maleolm  Mkmom,  tka  < 
ner  of  tlM  IMt  Pnlttaer  Prm  for  Ms  ex" 
porare  of  crtipe  along  the  water  front.    Tbia 
artkOs  aad  the  transcript  at  ttoe  powerful 
€98  tsroadeast.  are  sppandad  barstc.  ' 


•aluUuu. 
Ovnm.  Dtrectly 


r  we>sj 

of  orJ 

ire  hsc 


NAnofre  NIC! 

(Alarm  ringing.)  1 

Mr.  Dowxs.  This  Is  an  slarm  sooadlng  ta 
a  poUcs  station  sooMWbflW  la  the  Unit«4 
States.  The  alarm  Is  saeant  for  you.  It'a 
a  warning  to  wake  np.  to  glMike  looee  froool 
the  grip  of  the  Nation's  nlghtinars.  tba 
mghPnare  described  t>y  Senator  Hsaasa^ 
CrOoHoa. 

Scnstor  O'CcMoa.  Oar  Senate  CriaM 
veetlgatlng  Committee  tarn  fotmd 
tnctaneea  of   TTntlffed  olme   and  of 
healthy  alllaaee  wtm  law-enlot  eeuient 
clals.    The  remedy  Is  In  tb«  bands  of  tbs 
people  who  mxist  act  t>efore  It  Is  too  late 
( Music.  > 

AxifouNcrs.  The  Nation's 
CBS  radio  netwtTrk  and  Its  sflBtatad  stattoni, 
in  cooperstlon  with  Isw-enforoement 
eles  throughout  the  country,  present  a  ne« 
documentary  series  on  the  pattern  of  ar< 
puxlsed  crime  In  America,  tta  shape.  Its  form, 
who  runs  it,  and  what  can  t>e  done  about  It. 
Xrery  voice  and  sound  you  will  hear  has  been! 
recorded  from  real  life. 

Now.  here  to  report  to  you  on  tike  Nadon'W 
Nightmare  is  the  noted  CBS  newsman.  Btu 
Downs.  • 

Mr.   DowKs.  For  many  weeks  aov 
been  looking  Into  the  dirty  comers 
ganlzed  crime  in  America.    The  picture 
not  t>ecn  pretty,   but.  If  you   wei«  to   ask 
us:    what    te   the   wtMwt   single   spot   tn   the 
United  SUtes  today,  where  does  orsanlaed 
crtay  Bost  snrtangii'  tba  public  saiety?  w« 
woold  gtve  you  our  tmaataoos  answer — the- 
New  York -New  Jersey  water  front.    The  rec- 
ord of  racketeering,  exploitation,  extortion. 
conspiracy,  and  min-der  Is  so  foul  that  It's' 
hard  to  believe,  even  when  you  hare  tba 
documented  proof  before  you:  but  it's  tme 
sfaamefolly.  mv|nsstfc>nataly  tree.     On  tiMs* 
tlM  Utth  program  of  tbe  KstSan-s  mghtani^ 
we  look  Into  crime  on  the  water  front. 
(Fog  horn  blowing.) 
(Boat  Thistles  under.) 
The  New  York  Harbor,  tbe  greatest  port 
In  the  world:    11.000  shlpe  enter  and  leave 
It  every  year;  $16,000,000,000  In  cargo  pours 
through  its  gates  every  year.    Nature  outdid 
herself  In  tbe  ICcw  Toi^  fcertnr     It's  Aore 
line  la  7iS  aoilee  long,  tiotlag  on  good,  deep 
water.     Within  the  iMtw  port  Use  a  net- 
work of  smaller  porta,  channels,  rivets,  and 
bays.     The  perfect  harbor,  the  experts  say. 
The  perfect  barbor.  the  mobstcxs  and  crtm«. 
Inals  agree.    The  perfect  barbor  for 
sway  with  murder. 

GinsE  We're  pasitag  under  tbe  Brooklyn 
Brldjee      We  are  now  rounding   the  tip  of 

Manhattan  Island.     On  your  right  Is 

Mr.  Downs.  Come  aboard  the  Uttle  sight- 
seeing boat  that  cux'les 
Ocnne  atx>ard  for  a  trip 
Mew  York.  Come  aad 
control  the  port.  YoaYe  ■tnamti^  dova  tbe 
Bast  River,  heading  fw  the  mouth  at  tbe 
hartKJT  and  the  Ststtie  of  Uherty. 
Orms  On  your  left  is  BMoMya. 
Mr  0(-iwi«s  Brooklyn  watm  troat  eon- 
trolled  by  Albert  AnastaMa.  "lord  bigb  «Ba> 
cutiouer '  of  Murder.  lae. 

Votes.  We're  passtag  xiader  tbe  Broddya 
Bridge.  On  your  right  Is  the  lower  BMa 
Side. 

Mr.  Downs    Lower  East 
Mike  C^BMDtl.  Usntcnaat  of 
one  eoBrletton.   asaodate  of  now 
murderer.   "Squint"  Sheridan. 


the  HA. 

crbM 

o««o . 
Theres  Jersey jCtty. 
Mr.  DowM.  nam 
troL   Upper 
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by  tba 

MeOratb  mob.    Il .  _„ 

tbe    HA,    ex-convict,    two-time  "loeer. 
Sprty  guest  of  Joe 
aiuiderer  Jotinny  "Oocteyv*  T^ipin. 
a  pal  of  Meyer  Laasky  and  "B^mt 
Cte  yonr  Mt  is  Bobokra. 

OkmtrallHl  by  eonvlcted  bcnt- 
Vlorto.  orpmlMr  for  the;  tta 
to    Cbsme    Tanowsky. 
hijacker  and  jimmn"  imiHlemi  m 
was  a  pal  oC  Mktet  Cbbtm  and 
Meltzcr. 

Oytta.  And  on  your  rlgbt  U  ttie  OSelsca 
eeetlon.  wbieh  mas  from  Poartcen^  to 
TWenty-thtrd  atieela.  ' 

Mr.  Dowws.  The  Cbl 
tfiit  between  Thnmy  OWara.  oat  of 
Owaty  MsiHUu'S  mob,  aad  tbe 
BeQ  mob. 

OwiBB   On    your    right    Is    upper 
Square  and  appa 

Bowers  mob.  bone  at  local  Ha.  tM,  w-e^ 
Widely  known  as  tbe  Pistol  Tj^f^T 
Tbe  Mew  York-Mew  Jersey  wmta 
'  port  tn  tbe  world.    Tbe 

of  mob  power  m  tbe  world. 
rWMetle) 

HamfG  Boss.  No.  1  deck  gaac.    MOl  1 
Mo.  1  dock  gsac.    Only  yon 
1  slap  oat.    (Votes 
knrwa.  Tbers  Is 
'  Torfc  water  Croat 
sea  rlgbt  for  ic    'nuae  eoadMoas  start  with 
tbe  OQtaxMled  wey  tn  wblcb  saea  ai«  ^bed 
for  work  on  tbe  water  troat.    Toa  mn 
lag  to  tbat  hiring.     It^  called  tbt 
np>"    Twka  a  day.  at  7:16  a.  m.  aalTag 
UzUpLauavanpof  Mt  to«g 


tta  di^  Is  so  ba 


of  asan  who  will  work  for  tbe . 
After  tbat  tbay  are  out  o(  i 


togsttba         .       . 
He  was  opposad  by  tbs  «>»irti«««j 
•ad  by  tba  LBagsbwiBB-s  thlio^ 
He  can  Ml  yoa  aboot  IC 

Mr.  Banoa.  Tba  maa  an  aaagbi  tn 
fraaa  wbldi   tbey 

able  toaotiy  taeor 
pte  boas.  wi»  bave  probably 
eat  trlbate.  abo  bave  , 
aad  reUtrves,  wbo  baee 


is    a    pin^'-» 
:ea7.   w&erc 
•e.,:!*:  c.*iaii- 
d  erin:^  il>jw 
'reman 
ed    us 
•_ci  the 
t  the  record- 
MSB  need  the 

fUVB    to 

prt  aao  brasKn, 
thtiifs  Th:eT — 
rtmeat  ic  keep 
B  tr.e  -.ruafc.  ruvs 
a  sr.  Aad  then 
•.-_i:  -i*  poiice 
■e  z  :z  '.tm  pcli- 
I  u»<>  '.r..eLr  muade 
biir.  :-  $  .1  three- 
%    m    the 

tbe  lETemational 
J^neph 

of   :-?   ucicn   fear 
1=   71  w.  hna  tn 
r:.jit«:rs.      He 
'c  crganMBrrs, 
acd  Ed  Mc- 
Mr   Rja.n  def^cnds 


■»  '*■»■ 


<  .ill 
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Mr  RTAW.  Wh9n  I  wtnt  to  work  lon(c»h«ln' 
lu  1012.  you  atayMll  on  Um  pl«r  from  7  o'clock. 
In  th«  roornln'  to  7  at  night,  to  protect  your 
)ob  bccAUM  tb«  hiring  sttvedore  could  come 
out  wif  hour.  IS  mlnuu«  aft«r  th«  hour  or 
S  ralnuta*  after  the  hour,  blow  the  whUtle 
and  If  you  w»r«n"t  there  you  lo«»t  your  op- 
part\ulty  to  Mcun  wctt.  TbCM  men, 
through  tlM  coUectir*  bargaining,  through 
tb«lr  ooUectlTe  rtrength.  hav*  changed  that 
eoadltlon  that  now.  If  th«y  are  not  hired  at 
7:86  In  th«  morning,  or  at  U  65  at  noon. 
th«y  go  tome  Ult  the  fonowlng  morning  at 
8  o'clock  and  nobody  can  take  their  place. 

(Muatc  under.) 

Mr.  Downs.  Once  a  year,  at  a  fancy  mid- 
town  New  York  hotel,  the  Joseph  P.  Ryan 
Aawxiatlon  gives  a  teetlmonlal  dinner  to  the 
man  they  call  "Our  Standard  Bearer,  Joaeph 
P.  Ryan."  At  that  dinner  you  can  find  eome 
•trang*  cconblnationa.  Do  thest  tmport&At 
people  know  atmut  the  gueata  at  the  other 
tables?  At  one  table  you'll  ftnd  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Vin- 
cent Impellltterl.  At  another  table  you'll 
find  shlp-Juraper  Jerry  Anaataala.  brother  of 
the   notorious  Albert  Anastaaia. 

The  chairman  of  the  arrangements  com- 
mlttet  U  the  wealthy  and  Influential  busl- 
namamxx,  William  J.  "Bill"  McCormack.  pres- 
ident of  the  Translt-Mlx  Corp.  and  the 
Penn  Steredolng  Co..  and  you  can  see  John 
A.  Colenian.  former  chairman  of  the  bou4 
of  Rovemors  of  the  New  York  Stock  B«- 
change,  while  a  member  of  the  reception 
commltta*  la  WlUle  Cox.  who  did  time  in 
Bmlra  for  biting  od  the  ear  of  his  neighbor. 
High  police  officials,  high  government  officials, 
turn  out  for  the  dinner,  for  that  dinner  Is  a 
•ymbol  of  jjolltlcal  power,  a  symbol  of  the 
TOtes  that  come  out  of  the  water  front  and  Its 
aaaociated  Indu&Ules.  This  perhaps  la  the 
ultimate  reason  behind  the  water-front  prob- 
lem. It  Is  politically  dangerotis  to  interfere 
with  the  set-up.  So  almost  everybody  In  New 
Tork-New  Jersey  rides  the  water  front  merry- 
go-roiud.  and  the  merry-go-round  goes  like 
this. 

(Whistle.)  The  mayor  says  It's  a  Job  for 
th«!  police  and  the  DA.  (Whistle.)  The  DA 
aays  the  ste&inshtp  companies  and  unions 
must  take  the  responslbUlty.  (Whistle.) 
The  steamship  companies  say  It's  a  Job  for 
the  police  and  the  mayor.  (Whistle  )  The 
police  say  the  water  front  Is  as  quiet  as  a 
church.  (Whistle.)  The  commissioner  of 
investigation  says  it's  a  labor-mafiagement 
prottoea.  (Whistle  )  The  union  says  every- 
body siH-eada  rumors,  none  of  tt  is  true. 
(Three  blasts  of  whistle.) 

Mr  DowHS.  We  have  only  started  to  look 
at  the  water  front  crime  picture.  We  haven't 
mentioned  the  shlp-Jtimpers'  raclcet,  the 
dope  smuggling,  the  phony  60^i&l  sectirlty 
cards.  But  there  Is  something  even  more 
ominous.  There  Is  a  single  Individual  so  big. 
■o  Influential,  that  he  cannot  be  toviched  and 
that  mdlvldiial  is  the  power  behind  crime 
on  the  water  front.  That  individual  makes 
politicians,  police,  and  union  oflJclals  Jump. 
That  individual  Is  "Mr  Big."  We  think  we 
know  his  name.  People  who  really  under- 
stand the  water  front  know  his  name.  too. 
They  all  agree  on  who  Is  "Mr.  Big  "  Bi'l 
Keating  Is  assistant  manager  of  the  New 
York  City  anilcrlme  cocimut«e  and  a  former 
assistant  district  attorney  of  New  York.  He 
can  tell  ycu  about  "Mr.  Big" 

Mr  Kkating.  "Mr.  Big"  U  an  Important, 
respectable  businessman.  He  Is  a  church- 
goer. He  contributes  to  charitable  causes. 
He  Is  a  close  friend  of  governirs.  mayors,  and 
Important  pciUtical  ftsures  past,  and  present. 
He  started  out  on  the  Ujwer  West  Side  of 
New  York.  His  Orst  work  vas  driving  a  one- 
horse  wagon  in  the  market  He  became  In- 
volved in  a  struggle  for  power  la  one  of  the 
locals  of  ibe  Teamsters  Union.  Early  In 
World  War  I.  he  was  involved  Ln  the  loading 
of  naeat  tor  the  An»ericaa  troops  m  Europe 
•nd  made  a  fortune  at  it  it.  wtis  a  rougli 
bual&eas.     Three     Ci>u  temporaries,     Mickisli 


KmUi«  Tmumt  8mith.  and  "Rubber"  Shan 
war*  murdered.  Wtth  money  to  back  him,  b« 
stepped  in  and  took  over  more  mmI  ■>«# 
unions  on  and  off  the  water  froot.  Be  fDan4 
himself  m  a  handy  little  pocltlon. 

On  the  one  hand  he  controlled  eertaln  kef 
union  locals.  On  the  other  hand  be  owned 
•ad  opirftted  tbe  wy  bualoeeaee  that  ttoo^ 
key  tmiooa  aarrlead.  Tbte  put  him  in  a  bi«t» 
tlful  position  to  make  even  more  money.  H* 
obtained  Juicy  city  contractt.  He  expaiuled 
hla  empire  Into  more  and  more  unrelated 
boaineMes.  Politically.  whUe  be  haa  bee» 
IdentUtod  with  one  party,  he  playa  both  tld4 
of  the  fence  and  be  sees  to  It  that  eacjk 
party  gets  a  share  of  whatever  labor  cuppoai 
he  can  deliver  and  that  each  party  gets  a 
share  of  campaign  contributions.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  prove  that  "Mr.  Big"  ha^ 
committed  a  crime,  but  win  the  confidence 
of  tmy  old-time  longshoreman,  any  veterati 
newspaper  reporter,  any  cop  who  knows  the 
We«t  Bide,  and  he'll  tell  you  the  name  og 
"Mr.  Big  "    Who  Is  "Mr.  Big"? 

Mr.  Downs.  WeU.  who  la  •'Mr.  Big"?  Wfe 
can't  tell  you  his  name  because  there's  noa 
•XMMigb  legal  evidence  to  back  up  what  ever^ 
•aaaoaad  waterfront  investigator  knows,  bi|t 
we  are  convinced  he's  the  real  power  be- 
hind the  throne  What  can  be  d<Hie  abotft 
crime  on  the  water  front? 

Well,  the  New  York  City  antlcrime  comh 
mlttee,  a  group  of  private  cltl7ens  arganlaeil 
to  fight  the  gangsters.  Is  a  start.  Sprutlle 
Braden.  former  ambaasador  to  Argentina. 
heads  the  organization.  Be  can  sum  It  14} 
for  us. 

Mr.  BaAOKM.  The  port  of  New  York,  thie 
greatest  port  In  the  world.  Is  being  stranglctd 
by  Inefficiency  but.  even  more,  by  crime 
and  by  political  corruption.  This  la  not  a 
local  matter.  It  affects  every  citizen  Hi 
every  one  of  the  48  States.  These  condi- 
tions have  existed  for  over  SO  years  and 
they  must  not  be  permitted  to  e Jdure  aqy 
longer.  The  organized  gangsters  and  rack- 
eteers must  be  driven  off  the  water  front. 
The  archaic  means  of  hiring,  defended  Vy 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Unloti 
and  the  shipping  interests,  must  be  im- 
proved. The  pattern  of  pwllce  connivance 
and  political  corruption  must  be  cleaned  up. 
and  the  power  Is  behind  the  throne.  tlM 
shadowy  people  who  hide  behind  the  clo^k 
of  respectability — they  must  be  expoeetl. 
This  Is  your  problem.  You  must  do  some- 
thing about   It   now. 

Mr.  Downs.  Will  you  do  something  aboilt 
It?  Or  win  you  let  the  rackets  go  on,  tbe 
violence  go  on,  the  murder  go  on.  The  mttf- 
der  of  good  people,  honest  people,  who  only 
seek  to  lead  a  decent  life  on  the  water  frottt 
of  the  greatest  port  of  the  Nation,  the  mur- 
der of  men  like  WalJey  (Alluoto).  who  only 
3  months  ago.  was  about  to  become  hlrlag 
boss  on  pier  S,  in  Hoboken.  The  mob  d^ 
not  approve  of  him.  He  might  Interfefe 
with  the  operation  of  their  racket.  Th#y 
killed  him  at  union  headquarters  in  H^ 
boken.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  man  he  was?  His  widow.  Mrs.  Ellzi- 
beth  Alluoto.  can  tell  you.  She  speaks  f»r 
the  record.  She  did  not  want  her  voice  im- 
personated by  any  actress.  She  speaks  to 
you. 

Mrs.  AixnoTO.  They  didn't  come  any  bet- 
ter— he  Is  greatest.  Oh.  he  thought  the  world 
was  his  when  he  could  talk  about  the  ki<k. 
hrw  they  went  to  eohool.  and  where  thty 
went  to  school  and  how  he  hoped  to  sle 
them  graduate  and  how  he  f^lt  that  th«y 
were  getting  some  place  In  the  worUL 
that  In  the  future  he  hoped  that  theyQ 
never  have  to  work  as  hard  as  he  and  I 
did.  HKs  last  thoughts,  his  dylnf  UMn^bft^ 
was  his  home.  He  had  ■OBMoae  very  olofe 
to  him  pay  the  telephone  bill  and  the  g$a 
and  electric  bill,  and  he  was  dying. 

How  this  could  have  iiappened,  I  doott 
k'tow  I  don't  know.  I  can't — I  can't  ac- 
cept It  as  yet.    I've  been  out  to  tbe  ceand- 


tery  and  I  know  It's  ao.  yet  I  ean*t  beHdve  tt. 
I  keep  waiting  for  that  key  In  tbe  door. 
ICriee.! 

AmioviccaB.  You  have 
Ho.  S  of  the  Hatlon'e  ngbtmare.  narrated 
by  Bill  Downa.  preaented  tranacrlbe(|  aa  a 
public  service  by  the  CBS  radio  network. 
written  and  produaed  by  Irving  Oltlln. 

Opaiilal  ackDowtodgments  to  the  nun^eroai 
lonfiboreBien.  wbo  risked  tbalr  Uvea  1^  gtre 
us  tbe  intormation  used  in  tbim 


program. 


nator 


(By  Malcolm  JohnsTn] 

WaSKHSOTOM.  September  36. 
AuxsjvBca  Wmrr,  Republican, 
said  today  that  It  was  time  for  tbe  United 
States  Government  to  end  organised  crime 
aiMl  racketeering  on  the  New  Tork-Neir  Jer- 
sey water  front. 

Describing  the  water  front  as 
one  of  the  "worst  situations  in 
day,"  Wiurr  said  he  was  urging  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  to 
an  Intensive  Investigation  immediately 
the  congressional  recess,  probably 
October.  # 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  sadd  he 
regretted  that  the  Benate  Cnme 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  not  n 
water-front  crime  more  fully,  but  tha^ 
this  conunlttee  had  expired  he  was  no|r  urg- 
ing the  Job  on  the  Commerce  group. 

But  If  the  (Commerce  (Committee  l^tenda 
to  act.  WmzT  declared.  It  must  move  prjampt- 
ly.  because  time  Is  running  short.  It  should 
ask  for  and  get  the  necessary  money  to  fi- 
nance a  thorough,  vigorous  iavestlgat^on,  be 
said,  during  the  next  3  weeka.  ' 

Indicating  that  other  authorities  m  tbe 
past  had  ducked  the  water-front  erlmd  prob- 
lem. WiLXT  declared:  j 

"It  is  Uncle  Sam's  Job  to  clean  ^  tbe 
water  front  and  tlien  to  have  the  Job  parried 
on  by  local  and  State  "<'^<^'«  j 

"Once  the  congreaslnrsl  ssaskm  la  over, 
the  Senate  Commeroe  Committee  should  be- 
gin sooos  real  spada  work  to  get  at  the  ^ttom 
of  organised  piracy  and  other  crimes  ba  tbe 
New  York  water  front."  [ . 

Since  tbe   Crime   Committee's   explral 
Wiley  said  that  a  mass  of  material  on 
front  crime  had  been   turned  over 
Commerce    Comm:ttee    headed    by 
Edwin  C.  Johnson.  Democrat,  Cole 

Johnson   lias  informed   him.   said 
that  his  committee  la  now  busy  wit 
in^   on    legislation    recommended 
Crime  Committee,  but  is  giving  eot 
tion  to  the  proposal  for  a  new  wat 
probe. 

WQxr  said  that  the  water  front  pokes  an 
internatkmal  proble..<i,  involving  htu^dpda  oC 
mllllocs  of  dollars  in  shipping.  1 

He  declared:  I 

" Xhe  time  Is  long  overdue  when  tbe  pnlted 
States  Ooverament  must  indicate  to  organ- 
laed  gaogsieriam  on  tbe  waterfront  wlio  is 
foiog  to  be  boss,  tbe  big  shots  in  wat^front 
crime  or  Uncle  Sam. 

"Tbe  present  situation  la  a  canceroiis  one 
which  can  be  suicidal  for  New  Yor^-New 
Jersey  snipping,  if  it  remaina  unchecked. 

"It  Is  paradoxical  that  tbe  west  eoast, 
which  I  hsve  Just  visited  in  oonoecUo  a  wltb 
tbe  signing  of  the  Japanea*  Peace  treaty. 
faoea  the  problem  of  a  Communist 
bold  on  tbe  water  front,  while  the 
faces  the  problon  of  a  criminal  stronghold  ' 

WiLST  said: 

"An  unholy  alliance  between  queatlpnable 
alaaanta  in  labor  and  tbe  shipping  baslnsss 
Is  swacitlng  a  staggering  toll  on  the  uumate 

■s  waa  referring,  he  said,  to  the  nu^oeroas 
rackets  on  the  New  York  waterfront  fostlnff 
untold  millions  of  dollars  a  yaar. 

WiLsT  said  a  vigorouB.  boasst  ^sde^  ta>- 


and  sKpose  a  ayeSanotts  bualiis— is^  wbo 
bas  been  Identified  ss  the  "Mr.  Big"  lOC  the 
dock  rackets. 
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knowc    Peoria  stsgsr,   radic    staticn   wnx. 
and  Cktef  Donahue 

gave  MOO  m  cash  dooatitxa  and 


¥m4  DMaHoBs  Rn  Oat  Bcfarc  Um 

Caterpillar  Strike  Httij 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 


rATTVXS 

,,^^ ..  27.1951 

Ifr.VBUlB.    Mr.api 

to  extend  my  reamks  in  tlic 
mdbtOB  the  toOamtm 
tnm  tfae  Wediwidgy 
soe  of  the  Peoria  8tei  entitled  Tood 
I  Bun  Got  Bef  ore  Uae  of  Ckter- 


or    members    of    tbeir    famlllea 
to  boy  food  bacaiMa  at 


Gbtarpmar  famnias.  wbo  base 

to 

tbe  fire 
tlietr  names. 


troos  tbe  central  fire  station. 
taa  Ubc  for  1  boors. 

of 


H,         T«  Tkink  of  Peace  as  Wefl  at  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


-»  HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


dtetrtbvtkm  of 
win 


foodta 

today    to 

only   on   a 

to  aailact  fcxid  for  tto 


tbe  djBtrlbaUoa.  said 
i  aa  tfea  torm-out. 

are  really  buagry."  be  said. 

I  bav«  to  be  to  eons  Jxp  bere  and 

In  tine  for  a  small  |«»*»-fr  at  ftod." 

people  standiiig  tn  ttae  who 

months  ago  were  making  ciuuitabie 

waNad  pattaBtty  wMa 

I  collected  tbe  parcels  ''•Twied 

It    wasBt    an    easy   Job   for    tbe    flreiaen. 
Many  at  tban  banded  tbe  p«'%-^M  to  1 
*pd  nslfttawir   •nmtmmgtmotm 


"Xk^jwtglv. 

to  a  ris^hUs  who  sud- 
ina  tlgbt  spoft." 
Money  for  tbe  food  wm  eoUscted  last  Sat- 
urday during  a  variaty  sbow  bsM  to  ttaot  ef 
Irook's  PMbkn  Stonb  ai  nnwib  Ad^M 

of  .Ibwik^  rasliliiii  Btora.  aade  v- 
3ts  for  tbe  sbow  with  Boy  King,  weii- 
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or 
IN  THB  HOOSK  OF  BMnBESBrtATiySS 

Tkmniag.  Sntember  13.  1951 

ICr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  % 
clear  indiratinn  in  SteplKn  Speoder'a 
To  TbiBk  of  Peace  as  WeU  as  War- 
New  York  TlMes  aatBitee.  August  12, 
1951  aminrtirt  bento.  how  the  world 
trend  Ctti  be  reversed.  Today  we  see 
thnt  aetuxis  begin  in  the  ndndi  of  men; 
the  ancients  knew  that  "mergy  follows 
tbonglit.'*  Thus  a  sharp,  contlxnial.  con- 
geious  focqg  nwi  ttie  objecUre  of  worid 
itetulity  and  pMce  would  reteaae  a  flood 
of  energy  and  practical  eBatt  In  that 
direction.  World  policy  maketa  might 
well  potxler  this  concept: 
To  THnia  or  Pucx  sa  Wm.  as  Was— This 

Is  THB  Wat  to  Avqd  tkb  Qnsa 

Pa 


Spender) 
r.  alaoost 

r's  mind  that  wm  to 
■Ar  ttUBkiBg  abobt  it. 
•aid  war.-  -tte  war  tt 
i,"  and  so  oc  partly  hnply  tba  Idsa  of 
a  kind  of  nental  war  already  takli^  plaee. 
It  la  aa  tbowgb  thoughts  were  actors  in  a 


Gr-ek   trajredT   i.TCiag   oc    tastd^   o^ar 

ar:       -crcr  '.rax^ly  bound  m  tbe  lotsg  run  to 

br-:,i  ^-  :--.  -Tter-a.!  •«Tnr  tr.d  deatroe- 
yy>^  ^  '-'''<'  »  trurfc  :n  tbxs  videiv  held 
baHaf :  Is  -KHr  --  u;:i::  cto*er  tn  paupl*  thtBk> 
lag  aboui    - ' 

la  ts  I;-;-  -,r:.i-  -/.ir  firoT  at'ut  v^oienc*  nsay 

■>    -■  ■^•<'    ■■:    a:;r.tl    :•.!    w&K'h    peopte 

■*  >.".   ■    r  :•    fvrr   %-:u  war      Th«  at- 

-o  -  ..-.    6.?.-  s^^c  ^j  tp-se  thtit  zh*  rrml 

~    s:   1  rei;e:    ■.:(.<  h«»»rln«:  tbe 

_     .      *  -i--»-  —rets  :r  ra  wajct  it  rniSBd 

a  mmm^kg     K«ta;>bors  ab-i:i  ■•ornitt  whicb 

•  HSietw    x:'r--   :-,j    .'rnjajoue   waiting  la 

-iif  aiiiida  cf  people 
wtth  ••».«    :>-r  .f 

The    ei..    r....L. -iv    •n.A.-ired    p:an.»    for    re» 

*;■..   r.   har-    -jeen   anxivunced   by 

err.   ..-•-  vcfmai*r.:j6  since  Kore«  show 

I ctr-  •..:..■   4re  prepar-ig  for  %^u.    But 

^^        ,  ti>es«   preptratio-s    ««   are 

****•►  *■*'*  '^•r  bu-   ?^ace      r^.^   :i:j.ies  :t  sil 

*■■  ■■•    -'-''"    -    '••-a:    :ti€    E:j.-.ena:    p.-ep*. 

•-"^     -   -     "         vrxtir*    a    widespread 

i-    5.;ua:.   :;,   ie-r.ti:r-^   :o   war. 

le  sing  rt  ineviiable.     This  r»- 

'■ir^*,  be  to  deiea:  the  pm- 

pcae  <tf  oiv  prt       -  i::.es«.     Yet  tae  dan^jrer  of 

v-k  !-.  •..■■.  it  :*.  btxx^znca 
'*  ^      s  '  _•         wars  which 

■'■'•  '-.csu  philoeo- 
2«    bad    oewr 
.  aa  ate.-v;:..  - -li  :-^^t  •...  begin  without 
-  iaevltabty  to  war      We  6..-e  facMl 
b(F  a  sttaaCtaa  ia  wbtch  we  have  to  see  that 
tbia  doss  mat  ka— n  qow. 

of  public  disciM- 


«<  war      For  er- 

Joarsaiicts   m    tba 

ox  frcedooi 

to  pruc;iJiuB  to  the 

mar  in  order 

_.    . attack    on    tlM 

tacrcasing  the  chances  of  war   by 
it.  axird  also   by  ^.vvng  uie   east 
~  launching  aa  attack  for  pre- 
-  reason*. 

is  one   kind  oi  dan^r;   It 
umoruus  rM»^if^m      t»i» 
diacuiKion  which  goes  on 
Is  really  the  counterpart  of  the 
at  fcAber   ratUmg    m    oje    United 
as  -ijuigfrviua.  far  bcth  ea- 
nt  vo  attack — tn«  one  by 
_  bias  tbat  if  he-  .1  <%  not  sttack  us 
^■*J  be  sttacked;  li-:    ..ler  by  telling  him 

tbat  tf  attaaksd  we  wiU  not  dataid  ourselves. 
Ikitb  tbsse  kinds  at  thinking  are  the  results 
o'  fear.  Paar  is  alwajs  d*.-tgereu»  because 
tbe  tngbtened  peraon  fcially  discovers  that 
It  is  bertar  for  aa  ttaaglaary  fear  to  material- 
ly tbaa  tat  him  to  §»  «b  bein^i  alraid 

tf  oaa  la  tsasvaad  to  believe  tnat  tnmktng 
about  tt  laeraaaas  tive  chances  ol  war.  it  is 
well  to  rsaalad  one's  aeif  that  not  tbinJclng 
*hoitt  It  Is  also  daagaroua.  just  as  u  rearxa- 
it  Is  dangariNM.  diaaraaBent  c&n  be 
A  rsfiaal  to  anvisa)j;e  war 
and  to  raarai  did  aot  save  Britain  and  Prance 
from  attaek  by  Htktar. 

Vbat  «e  asad  is  neither  to  think  ob- 
asastvaty  dot  to  refuse  to  tiunk  obsessively. 
but  to  think  calmly  and  clearly  ab>.'Ut  why 
we  are  raarouag.  and  with  s  dele.^nlnatlon 
to  avoSd  eatasttapbe.  Thinking  about  war. 
Uka  tblaktaf  about  any  >.ittoer  realistic  prob- 
leoi  sacat  ba  a  4et»ch«d  means  of  appraiauig 
liafea  and  a  rsjMttoa  «l  Mm  temptauons— 
escapism  oa  tba  oaa  side,  «b  impulsive  rush- 
ing into  cstastrophe  on  the  other. 

At  praaamt  the  entire  world  sterns  plunged 
toto  an  atmosphere  of  apprehenxiion.  We  go 
abottt  In  a  mood  of  oppressive  realism  liks 
abaraetors  lu  a  play  by  Ibeen.  This  being 
ao.  I  have  heau^  people  express  the  wuh  that 
tbe  prMent  postwar  period  might  resembte 
tbe  UBO^  w.tiich  were  sufiLued  partly  with 
the  tttesllsiy  of  the  Leagtie  ol  Nations  and 
partly  wltb  the  gr:ety  ol  the  briglit  young 


I. 


JiiiW%. 
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tlv.r.ifn  a  lid  the  exrltrment  of  new  ld«»as  In 
lUcraiure  and  art  coming  from  ParU  and 
Berlin. 

T«  the  optimum.  Idealism,  and  gaiety  of 
the  IWO  t  dJd  not  prevent  the  foundations  of 
Um  flecoDd  World  War  l>eln(;  laid  in  a  decade 
wblcb  notably  failed  to  anlve  the  main 
problema  of  th«  poatwar  epoch  These  prnb- 
Imbs  were  In  part  the  economic  conditions 
which  l«d  to  unemployment.  In  part  the 
atultlAcd  nationalism  of  nations  which. 
though  weak,  refused  to  merge  their  sov- 
ereignty In  the  International  rule  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Looking  back.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
failure  of  the  period  after  World  War  I  was 
a  failure  of  the  peoples  of  the  West  to  be 
pwLlUtlc.  Without  a  realism  almost  as  op- 
pioenlTa  as  our  own  today  the  climate  could 
not  be  created  In  which  the  West  would 
make  the  tremendous  economic  and  politi- 
cal ctoanges  necessary  to  prevent  the  Second 
World  W»r.  To  regret  the  1920s  Is  to  re- 
grat  a  decade  of  fatal  Illusions  which  led 
straight  Into  the  economic  and  political  dis- 
asters of  the  I930's,  when  war  gradually  be- 
came Inevitable 

80,  U  a  certain  manner  of  thinking  about 
war  makes  It  more  probable,  a  refusal  to 
think  about  It  at  all  creates  an  atmosphere 
In  which  It  Is  Impossible  for  statesmen  to 
take  measures  tjecessary  to  prevent  war. 

Tik*  Btat«  of  aflfaira  mtwt  Ukely  to  en- 
eourage  modem  warfare  seems  In  fact  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  twenties  and  thirties,  when 
half  of  d^llzatlon  was  dreaming  unreallstl- 
eally  about  peace  and  refusing  to  face  the 
Issues  of  the  postwar  world,  while  the  other 
half — the  so-called  have-nots — were  think- 
ing with  brutal  realism  about  the  means 
whereby  they  might  fall  upon  these  de- 
luded.  Boftened-up    haves. 

In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
despite  the  First  World  War.  the  Idea  of  a 
world  in  which  wars  would  be  unnecessary 
became  so  widespread  that  the  greater  part 
of  civilization  was  lulled  into  a  wholly  false 
•ense  of  security.  E'en  after  1933  the  world 
outside  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  was  one 
that  had  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  solv- 
ing Its  problems  of  economic  and  political 
rivalry  by  meant  of  bombs  and  armies, 
targe-scale  warfare  had  become  so  unthink- 
able to  most  people  that  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  face  the  measures  needed 
to  meet  the  Ul-wUl  of  a  small  minority  who 
haci  not  advanced  to  the  same  stage  of  clvili- 
aatlon. 

The  lesson  of  recent  years  Is  that  we  have 
to  think  In  terms  of  measures  which  may  t)e 
used  aijainst  us.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
plain  that  three-quarters  of  the  world  had 
developed  beyond  the  stage  of  war-mlnded- 
ness  But  World  War  n  showed  that  we 
bad  overestimated  the  stage  of  development 
which  the  world  as  a  whole  had  reached. 
Tlie  result  has  been  a  set-back,  a  relapse  Into 
universal  violence.  This  is  discouraging,  not 
only  because  It  Is  an  enormous  waste  and 
dlversloi.  of  our  material  resources,  but  also 
because  it  causes  us  to  have  to  think  In  bar- 
barous  wavs  which  we  had  outgrown. 

However.  If  we  were  too  optimistic  before, 
there  Is  a  danger  of  becoming  too  pessi- 
mistic now.  After  all,  what  has  huppened 
is  that  we  have  been  forced  to  recogrilze  a 
State  of  aff.Hirs  which  is  cruder  and  worse 
than  we  had  thought.  Nonetheless,  love  of 
peace  and  the  achievement  of  many  millions 
of  people  whose  minds  have  developed  be- 
yond the  stage  of  war  are  not  lost. 

We  have  acquired  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  world,  and  this  can  be  cause 
tor  hope  rather  than  discouragement.  The 
pe»ce  o.'  the  wor.d  could  have  been  saved 
after  ltfl8  if  the  western  peoples  then  had 
ahown  a  little  of  the  grim  political  realism 
Which  is  almost  universal  now  Therefore, 
9ur  realism,  which  Involves  us  in  being  dis- 
couraged, may  save  us  from  a  third  world 
var. 


The  thinking  of  ordinary  people  Is  not.  d 
course,  going  to  decide  the  final  Issue  on# 
way  or  the  other.  But  It  may  provide  th# 
mental  envlronoMnt  In  which  statesmen  ca4 
decide  the  peace.  Moreorer,  If  a  democratis 
woild  safe  from  wan  and  reyolutlons  \$ 
really  going  to  spread  Its  civilization  over  • 
larger  part  of  the  world  than  the  little  areas 
of  Western  Europe  and  North  America,  the 
dpm<x:ratic  peoples  will  have  to  think  verf 
hard  and  very  long — as  with  the  fear  of  Oo4 
In  them — carrying  In  their  minds  the  prob* 
lems  which  make  a  Chinese  coolie  or  s  Slat 
worker  turn  to  communism,  and  prepared  t# 
pay  the  price  in  thinking  and  material  sacrl* 
flee  which  win  make  freedom  Identical  witl 
bread. 

What  la  requh-ed  of  us  Is  that  within  ovf 
own  minds  we  turn  the  thlnkabUlty  of  war 
into  the  thlnkabUlty  of  peace.  We  mu^ 
live,  as  it  were,  under  an  endless  sentence  a$ 
war  and  yet  never  forget  that  to  bow  to  thl^ 
sentence  means  the  end  at  civilization. 


Soil  Conservation  and  Flood  Control — 
Parti  j 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  September  27,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speakei 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  li 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  adr 
dress  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Wa^ 
shita  River  watershed  flood-contrql 
dedication  celebration,  near  Cordell, 
Okla..  July  8.  1948: 

Soil  CoifflaavAxiON  and  Flood  Cont«ol 

I  am  especially  glad  of  this  opportunitt^ 
to  Join  with  you  In  this  flood -control  cele- 
bration with  Cloud  Creek  subwatershed  of 
the  Washita  Valley.  It  was  a  long  time 
befors  the  type  of  flood-control  work  belqg 
done  here — nItlVfnagh  long  needed — was 
finally  recognlastf  formally  through  congres- 
sional approval.  In  the  Flood  Control  Att 
of  1936. 

I  also  am  proud  that  I  was  able  to  hate 
some  part  in  the  events  that  resulted  in 
making  upstream  watershed  conservation  a 
recognized  part  of  our  national  flood-contr*l 
program.  And  It  natvirally  gives  me  mucti 
satisfaction  to  come  out  here  into  such  a 
watershed  and  see  our  broadened  flood  con- 
trol approach  being  put  Into  action,  the  w^y 
I  saw  the  work  being  done  on  a  trip  ov#r 
part  of  the  watershed  yesterday,  and  tl>e 
way  you  can  see  It  for  yourself  here  la  this 
reservoir  detention  phase  of  the  work. 

This  illustrates  what  I  have  long  felt  Is 
the  true  situation  about  floods,  namel}: 
Flood  control  Is  a  Job  which  begins  wbete 
the  rains  fall  and  runoff  starts,  and  ends 
onljr  when  that  runoff  has  safely  reachSKl 
the  ocean. 

We  have  come  here  today  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  important  develof- 
ments  In  our  agricultural  history,  but  on  tl48 
particular  occasion  the  purpose  of  our  vi^t 
Is  twofold.  Pirst.  we  are  here  to  see  for  ou»- 
selves  the  things  that  are  being  accomplished 
In  a  program  which  has  been  designed  to  r#- 
duce  flood  damage  on  the  tributary  watef- 
Bheds  of  the  Washita  River.  A  second  reascki 
for  our  coming  Is  to  focus  the  attention  af 
thP  Nation  on  this  program,  for  the  people  tf 
the  Washita  River  watershed,  aided  by  th^ 
government,  have  set  out  on  a  tremendous 
undertaking  which,  when  completed,  will  fe 


1 


a  good  job  done  and  a  strong  lndac«iMiit  to 
the  people  of  other  watersbeds  to  take  biold  of 
the  flood-control  work  In  earnest.         I 

Today  we  are  observing  the  unfoMtr^^  of  a 
new  plan  of  attack  on  the  forces  wblcft  take 
th«  ttvw  of  human  beings,  destroy  crops. 
damace  or  ruin  agrlctiltural  hmd.  an4  take 
heavy  toll  of  rural  and  urban  property.  We 
are  tackling  this  problem  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, on  the  small  watersheds  far  upatream 
where  the  raindrops  first  begin  their  Journey 
from  the  land  to  the  sea.  From  time  t^  time 
I  have  pointed  out  that  floods  are  nd  mora 
than  raindrops.  Infinitely  multiplied  a|Kl  al- 
lowed to  concentrate  into  uncontrolled  tor- 
rents, which  sweep  destrucuvely  ov^  tba 
banks  of  streams. 

If.  In  a  flood-reduction  program, 
force  this  water,  or  even  a  considerably  part 
of  It.  to  delay  Its  race  to  the  sea.  we  ba^  won 
k  part  of  our  objective.  Our  aim.  tfacn^  is  to 
hold  back  as  much  as  possible  of  the  surplus 
water  so  as  to  reduce  the  bdght  and  de^tnic- 
tlveness  of  floods.  I 

We  do  not  claim,  in  setting  out  on  thjls  un- 
dertaking, that  we  can  control  major  ifloods 
with  this  kind  of  work  alone.  Some  tit  the 
peak  flow  can  be  cut  down,  and  this  wll)  help; 
but  for  the  heavier  floods  there  wUl  ba  rtsedsd 
additional  controls  in  the  way  of  reservoirs, 
levees,  and  other  malB  ctennel  operations. 

These  major  engtaasrlng  operations  a^  the 
responsibility  of  the  Corps  of  Engine^.  It 
Is  our  belief  that  a  combination  of  the*  pro- 
grama — the  main  channel  program  supple- 
mented by  the  upstream  program — can  get 
the  Job  of  preventing  and  controlling  floods 
accomplished. 

At  this  point.  I  think  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  two  pro^^ms  bavsj  been 
planned  by  congressional  action,  not  $b  any 
process  of  substitution  of  one  for  the  lotber. 
but  rather  for  the  one  to  supplemetit  and 
aid  the  other.  I  happen  to  know  whan  and 
how  the  flood-control  blU  was  flrst  changed 
to  add  on  the  upstream  phase  of  the  York — 
and  that  change  didnt  take  place  altogether 
accidentally.  I  am  referring  to  the  occasion, 
about  the  middle  1930's,  when  it  wa^  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  efforts  be  made  So  per- 
mit the  soil  and  water  uieiesnalhju  ^itatte 
of  the  Department  of  Agrtettltare  to  laeaaBa 
a  supplemental  part  of  the  flood-contril  pro- 
gram. There  was  considerable 
of  the  matter,  but  the  suggestion 
accepted — and  here  it  Is  going  Date 
right  before  us. 

I  want  to  add  this  point,  that  It  has  ^eemcd 
to  me  the  Job  of  the  Department  of  A|rlctil- 
ture  follows  closer  along  the  line  of  flood 
prevention,  while  the  major  engiileering 
operations  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  loUov 
more  nearly  along  the  line  of  control  of 
floods — after  the  water  gets  down  into  trunk 
stream  channels.  This  makes  a  perfect  fit- 
ting together  of  the  two  phases  of  a  compre- 
hensive, completely  co(»'dinated  prog^&ni  ot 
flood  control.  < 

CLotrs  cazEK  DrmmoM  dam 

This  dam  we  have  seen  here  today  1|  sym- 
bolic of  a  comprehensive  program  of  proper 
sou  and  water  use  and  trer  ment  alreaCy  weU 
under  way.  It  is  true  that  It  la  tl^e  flrel 
such  structtire.  built  entirely  for  floo«  con- 
trol, to  be  completed  In  such  a  prfigram. 
But  the  program  of  which  It  is  a  pairt  baa 
been  going  on  for  months.  Other  suclt  d^ass 
are  under  construction  even  now  and  stin 
others  are  under  contract  and  are  soo*  to  be 
started.  1 

K/xw-coKTaoL  sxnvzTa 

Congress  has  sutborlzed  more  th^n  tOO 
watersheds  for  preUminary  flood-contttil  ea- 
aminatlon  and  survey  to  determine  apather 
tlk*  taMtte  to  be  derived  from  such  4  flood* 
control  program  would  jtistif  y  the  cost.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  completed 
preliminary  examinations  on  154  waterabeda 
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Tdey  Itdped  txn- 
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ym  people  of 

To«  ««rtatf  ovt  a 
to  halt  the  deviM 
1  yoa  eaB«<  onyoar 
— - — ^foreaiMaBae.  Tour  ef- 
forts. HMilitoeH  trtth  tfrnUn-  tftarti  from 
other  kxattttee.  reaolted  la  the  MM  Onal- 
bos  Flood  Obetrol  Act  siliniteil  hy  tbe  Sev- 
enty-flrth  Oaniias.  Thla  aet  deCaed  and 
uttei^te flootf-«oBbral  ■etMUeeef^  De- 

tbe  nipailmet  at  jfHuiitia»  nepooslbie 
ftjr  flnnd  euaiMul  otwialluus  00  the  water- 
ebetfs.  on  the  ttppsr  reaches  ol  the  tributa- 
ries where  the  floods  actuaDy  >»fH  R  made 
the  War  Department.  throoKh  Its  One  of 
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to 


to  tbe  Washita  waterahed. 
the  land  yielded  Its  bounty  in 
tbe  seed. 

^Bot  fionowtec  I9I7  we  batae  aeen  tbe  costly 
tta<?aBtafH  of  vtng  the  land  vtkhoat 
wiMlUlieHun  of  tta  dMracter  and  adapt- 
ahOtty  We  have  seen  much  cf  the  prcctoas 
tofMoU  of  the  Washita  Valley  washed  sway 
wtth  each  rain.  We  have  seen  stream  chan- 
ntis  BO  dioked  with  the  debrti  cf  craaka 
"  ^  reduce  thehr  capacity  to  carry  water, 
by  bmrt^i^  of  thooBandB  of  aoa  feet.  Wa 
■•*•  eeen  tbe  Hood  waters  ^t>wn  croos  and 
scotir  tbe  taml  of  tbe  watscsbeds.  Same  of 
you  have  even  known  tba  tra«edy  of  the 
nm  of  relattvee  and  friendi  ae  flooch  swept 
down  the  trUrataries  of  tbe  Washita. 
.  ***°y  of  you  have  been  concerned  for  a 
lon^  time  attr  thla  wasting  away  of  the 
▼•Uey^  saa  laeoniee  while,  at  tbe  same  time, 
tbe  ^^blem  of  flood  damage  was  on  the  tn- 
veeee.  Recently  it  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  one  of  the  chambers  of  0Qnm««a 
in  the  Waahtta  watershed  oaade  a  stxtdj  of 
eroaSon  eondlUoija  la  ttte  area  as  esvty  aa 
MSO.  Many  of  yoa  rraniitf  at  ttat  ttee  X 
am  sure,  that  this  part  of  Oktabo^  was 
«*  r"*  ^•imt  to  tts  ec«. 
iUb  waatage— -of  good  land 
Pbiytng  a  part  In  adding  to 

- -  <*  *h»  flocMlB  that  weev  acrUMm. 

ly  hartlBC  the  whole  waterahed  area. 

It  is  appcopriatc,  I  think,  to  lecaO  two 
events  that  InltaeDced  our  tifcug  tcwmd 
both  sou  conservattea  aad  Aaod  coatroL   On 


■uUaly  in  those 
laapcrtantly 
la  tbe 

extent  by 


Tbe  Flood  Control  Act  also  authoriaed  tiM 
two  DepartaMato  to  oooduet  sareeja  of  tbe 
to  ftad  -     - 

both  iifaeim 
that 

of 

coeered   studies   of   varlona     ___ 

vatershed  problem:  Aa  the  i^tenlturai  his- 
tory; tyiM  of  lead,  clteata.  ss|mh1iiT1j  rain- 

MDOBg  a«bar  tiUBfs.  that 
of  sod  had  been  teat 
abmxt  1918.  wlien  tbe  growing  of 
dean-tflled  crops  sbovad  a 
and  1938:  apprnilBMilalj  14«>.« 
auflered    sevsre 


It  of  the  1 
bi  caltivatlaa; 


WJK.OOO  annual  flood 
beailiifc  abom  M  per- 


•  Bennett.  H.   R..   Soa  OoMervatkm.   Mc- 
Onw.m»,  nm;  eoa  OoneervatlQD  aad  Flood 
9«»tool.   pp.  at$-4lt.      Bee    ako    Outdoor 
M^rO,  1947.  p.  g. 


ree.  tiMBketlf 
and    about    907,000 

acrm  la  nead  of  pwaMnent  WTegauuuu. 

These  reaulu  refleet  ersBkm  ^*>»tfn»iins  tn 
the  ms-SB  period.  In  aaaay  parts  of  the 
^— bM«>  walstsfciil  the  eondtttens  later  be- 

larea  ^nBatL  Borne  of  ttte  land  that  wae 
daailfled  as  suitable  for  cultlvatioo.  with 
protective  measures.  In  1938  has  now  been 
so  damaged  it  ts  impracticable  to  cultivate 
It  further.  Such  areas  have  also  become 
Botirces  of  quicker  runoff  and  increased  pro- 
duction of  sediment 

The    survey    party    took    into    account,    a^ 
well  ss  poBBlble,  the  esUmated  benefits  that 


vould  result  from  the  spcndU^  of  pvi^Ue 
money  to  correct  these  ccndltions.  and  tbma 
w»re  most  eccotiraglng.  The  astlmase^ 
based  on  1938  pnce  leveia.  were  aa  fcUcws: 

Benefits  to  farmers  and  ranchers,  apprOK- 
iMMely  •6..ooo,0(.X)  annually;  and  reduction 
ta  bond  damajiw.  »3o7  000  annually. 

For  eacli  doilaj-  in^eeted.  the  catUaatad 
over-ail  benefits  were  put  »t  aS.U. 

By   1348   pncFs   and  coets.   the  damage  to 

land  and  crops  would   be  doiibled  or  more. 

BeieCis  likewise  weuUl  be  increased  greatly 

la  doUar  value      By  any  measurement.  Sood 

a."^   costiv   and  should    be  reduced 

and  aa  rapidly  as  may  be   praetl- 

VAXxrr  ncpaorrMtiTT  assoczathow 
the   tttne    the   flood -control   report 
f  prepared   the  ciriaieris  ot  the  W^^- 
^*i*>y  pasbered  at  Chickaaha  and  formf.tl 
Valley    Improvement    Assocls- 
Haniasticin  announced  that  Its 
•  yeonote  the  unpro»ement  of 
WalOmj    throuieh    flixxl   controi. 
1.  and  proper  lise  of  land  and 
Tike  objscuves  ol   thai  ur^anizauon 
and  Its  efforts  to  eanry  oat  these  oojectives 
•re  a  trUBMa  to  tbe  viaion  .\nd  the  courage 
of  tbe  people  of  tbe  Waahita  Valley. 
soc-coHssava-noN  distmcts 

■  of  you  here  know  how  scU- 
.  *rleti    are    orgaccoed.    how 

qmckly  th^  have  sijwad  over  the  country, 
and  how  cxjperattvtfy  and  effectively  the 
faimeia  la  fhetflels  are  ^tng  about  their 
work^Bartte  tarormatton  of  the  others  and 
to  reemphaetM  again  tbe  responsibilities  of 
ttemtfi  wbe  maaace  the  affairs  of  these 
^'^rtete,  I  «aBt  to  say  that  the  districts, 
to^my  opinfcm.  rtfrmairt  the  fouadaticaa 
^oaas  on  which  tbe  aoll-oonservauon  pn>- 
•*■■*  "■•*■  TlMae  dtatrlcts  in  n:o«t  States 
■••  *^ts  of  State  fowernment.  The  men 
■■bo  eerve  on  the  district  boards  here  in 
Oktatwna  are  landoamsrs  who  are  chosen  by 
ballot.  Tlie  basis  of  this  prD^ram  is  aa 
deasuctaUc  aa  It  baa  been  poeaible  to  make 
It.  BBd  ttat  la  tbe  way  it  shoiUd  be. 

In  settlag  osit  on  this  aatlon-wide  dis- 
trlcta  peograaa.  the  peopla  U  Oklahoma 
h^^  lead  tbe  way.  Tow  tatfbbiture  was 
V^A  to  act  la  adoptlay  Oie  State  soii-coo- 
Mfiallwi  dirtrlet  law  and  quick  10  start  the 
first  dlatnet  tn  tbs  Soottaweat  Ut  ope.'ation. 
That.  I  think.  Is  typical  of  «ba  way  you  people 
dotbtay  down  bare.    Toa  mcias  tn  a  straisbt 

When  tta  MaadBid  dklKlct  law  was  sub- 
Blttad  to  tbe  Statee  ta  Wr.  I  would  have 
been  gratified  Indeed  if  10  States  had  adopted 
It  sntbln  10  years.  But  aU  the  States  adopted 
It  wttlUa  lam  than  U  years.  New  our  Terri- 
tories have  sdopted  sou  eor.«*^rvaiion  Q»s- 
trteg  acta,  and  a  nombw  of  foreign  uauons, 
toa 

districts.  Including  those  In  your 
Jbtta  Vall^  OouncU  of  Soil  Conscr- 
v^oa  Otstrlcts.  cover  more  than  a  biUioa 
•*«*•  "niey  Include  almost  two- thirds  cA 
the  farmland  and  about  three-fourths  of  the 
country's  farms  snd  ranches.  Oklahoma  is 
near  the  top  of  tbe  Itat  in  district  orgamza- 
tlon.  with  n  pereent  of  the  State  within 
the  hounderlm  of  n  districts  by  uay  1  this 
year.  Ttoey  Include  more  than  33.000,000 
acrm  of  Oklahoma's  approximately  3C.OOO,000 
acres  of  land  in  farms.  Uany  of  you  here 
today  are  soil  coas-erTatiou  district  aupcr- 
vteoes  aad  know  tae  solid  foundation  on 
t  hlch  your  districts  have  oeen  built.  You 
dont  need  for  me  to  remind  you  of  tbe 
liberal  cot  tributlons  of  tlnae  and  eflort  which 
enter  Into  successful  soil  couservatlon  dis- 
trict organization  and  direction,  reflected  In 
su<:h  concrete  accompU&hments  as  the 
Washita  flood -control  pro-am  which  brli^ 
us  together  here  today. 

Such   accompllshmeiiU,   on    the   farms   tn 
the  Washita  VaSey,  throughout  Oklahoma, 
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thf  S-.uthwesf,  and  the  Unitwl  States,  (tpealc 
for  the  success  o<  thu  unique  &oU  coimerva- 
tlon  district  orntaulzatlon.  It  la  loo  s<x)n  Jor 
the  July  1  ngures  to  be  in,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  during  IM7.  for  example.  farmcrB  In 
•Oil  oonaenratlon  dUtrlcts  applied,  with  SoU 
OonWfaUon  Service  assistance,  an  average 
of  atround  36  percent  more  cmiservatlon  pntc- 
ttOM  to  ttoetr  lands  than  diirtng  tb«  pc«c«d- 
tnc  j««r.  Thts  progrw tve  accompllahment 
WM  naUsad  in  tptte  of  th«  fact  that  the 
Barrtct  had  le«  technical  help  for  districts 
and  had  to  spread  it  among  many  more  new 
districts.  That  explains  why  there  were 
about  45.000  more  applications  filed  by  dis* 
trlct  fanners  In  1JH7  for  conservation  surveys, 
piannlng.  and  treatment  than  new  plans 
could  he  prepared,  bringing  the  backlog  on 
flic  to  around  300.000  fcrmal  farmer  requesu 
fOT-  conservation  plans.  Of  course,  thou- 
sands of  those  have  been  serviced  In  the  past 
6  months,  but  added  thousands  of  new  ap« 
plications  have  been  made. 

Up  to  January  1.  this  year,  farmers  and 
our  technicians,  working  out  In  the  fields  to- 
fether.  had  prepared  throughout  the  Nation 
than  half  a  million  completely  coordl- 
eooaarvation  plans  of  whole  farms  and 
rmnehea  in  aoU-conaervatlon  districts.  These 
plans  cover  more  than  160.000.000  acres,  and 
the  acreage  on  which  conservation  treatment 
bad  l>e«n  applied  totaled  more  than  76.000.- 
000  acres  In  dlstrlcu  alone  In  order  to  get 
a  comprehensive  Idea  of  how  we  are  pro- 
gTMBlng  with  the  basic  soil  and  water  con- 
servation Job,  we  need  to  add  the  additional 
millions  of  acres  planned  and  treated  under 
other  programs  in  which  our  Service  has  par- 
ticipated, plus  the  lar^te  acreage  taken  care 
of  the  flrst  half  of  this  year.  In  addition, 
nearly  270.000.000  acres  of  detailed  conserva- 
tion surveys  had  been  tompleted  by  the  flrst 
of  the  year — surveys  which  are  necessary  as 
a  foundation  for  sound  farm  planning  and 
treatment,  just  as  flood-control  surveys  must 
precede  actual  operations. 

The  gratifying  rate  at  which  Oklahoma 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  moving  ahead  with 
their  soil-conservation  work  likewise  Is 
ahoem  by  the  figures  on  accomplishments 
to  January  1,  this  year.  They  showed  about 
S4.500  active  plans  in  the  districts  alone, 
with  7.750.000  acres  planned  and  nearly 
4.000,000  acres  treated  I  noted  such  items 
aa  these  going  to  make  up  that  healthy  total 
of  application  of  conservation  measures  on 
the  land— 1.250.000  acres  of  contour  planting 
and  a  million  acres  of  cover  crops;  close  to 
2.000,000  acre*  cf  stubble-mulching  and 
45,000  miles  of  terraces  and  diversions:  more 
than  3.500.000  acres  of  conservation  ran{;e 
stocking  and  15.500  farm  and  ranch  ponds; 
more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  range  ar.d 
pasture  seeding,  and  numerous  otlj*>r  meas- 
ures applied 

.  Together,  in  the  right  combinations  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  these  meas- 
ures prtnlde  the  only  complete  and  lasting 
conservation  of  our  productive  land.  I  refer 
to  the  treatment  of  each  acre  according  to 
its  needs,  and  the  use  of  every  acre  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  Is  properly  suited.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  this  acre-by-acre  soil  and 
water  conservation  planning  and  treatmet;t, 
no  practical  or  economical  .■?hort  cut — no 
other  way  to  do  the  Job  properly,  scleu- 
tlflcally.  and  most  effectively. 

And  It  Is  only  by  this  means.  In  the  long 
run.  that  we  can  be  sure  of  permanently 
safegu.irdlng  the  good  land  we  have  left  be- 
fore it  is  tc>o  late.  If  we  had  embarked  on 
such  a  corrunon-sense  and  foreslghted  pro- 
gram 50  or  100  years  before  we  woke  up  to 
what  was  happening  to  our  land,  we  wouldn't 
be  faced  with  the  situation  we  are  today — 
of  still  shrinking  productive  land  acreage  at 
a  time  when  our  own  and  the  worlds  popu- 
lation is  Increasing  rapidly,  with  the  end 
not  yet  In  sight  with  respect  to  heavy  drains 
on  our  lane'  to  meet  world-wide  food  and 
other  demands. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKL.\HO.N*A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  September  27,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the' 
RkcoRD.  I  include  tiie  following  address' 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief,  United  States i 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Washita  River! 
watershed  flood-control  dedication  cele-, 
bration,  near  Cordell.  Okla.,  July  8.  1948 :[ 

We  have  left,  for  example,  only  about  460,' 
000.000  acres  of  high-grade  cropland  In  the' 
United  States,  as  well  as  can  be  determined. 
But  all  but  about  100.000.000  acres  of  It  Is 
subject  to  erosion  or  other  forms  of  depre- 
ciation, when  used  without  safeguards.  And 
from  80,000.000  to  100.000.000  acres  of  it! 
needs  clearing.  Irrigation,  drainage,  or  other< 
Improvements  to  make  it  productive. 

Around  a  fourth  of  the  cropland  is  being 
damaged  at  a  critically  rapid  rate  by  erosion. 
Much  of  this  approximately  115,000.000  acres 
will  be  permanently  damaged  and  some  of  It 
rulired  for  further  cultivation  every  year  It 
Is  cropped  without  protection.  It  ought  to 
be  protected — and  can  be — with  treatment 
like  that  which  so  many  of  you  are  carrying 
out  In  the  Washita  Valley,  during  the  next 
10  to  15  years,  or  not  later  than  by  about 
1960.  Still  another  area  of  cropland  of  about, 
the  same  extent  should,  for  the  same  reason, 
receive  adequate  protection  by  not  later  tlian 
about  1970.  Additional  millions  of  acres  on 
which  erosion  is  beginning  or  Is  likely  toi 
begin  at  any  time  must  not  be  neglected, 
nor  mtist  we  overlook  the  millions  of  acres  of  | 
range  land  also  affected. 

You  know,  without  my  reciting  figures  lor 
you,  how  yotir  own  Oklahoma  lands  have 
suffered,  some  of  them  In  only  half  a  cen- 
tury of  agricultural  use.  I  am  convinced 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  from  what  I 
know  in  general  about  your  soU-conserva-i 
tlon  progress  out  here  that  you  are  alert  to 
the  urgency  of  the  situation.  The  Job  still, 
ahead  is  such  a  big  one,  however,  that  you  I 
cannot  afford  to  relax  for  a  single  season  or 
for  a  single  day  In  pushing  ahead  to  Its 
completion. 

RET-MIDATION  OT  RUNOrF 

At  the  outset  I  pointed  out  that  our  ptur- 
poae  today  is  to  recognize  an  Important  mile- 
stone In  our  campaign  against  floods  and 
erosion  damage.  I  wotild  like  to  emphasise 
the  Importance  of  this  occasion.  In  this 
new  treatment  of  agricultural  land  to  assist 
in  the  control  of  surpltis  rainfall,  we  have 
started  a  new  program.  For  the^  flrst  time 
In  history,  we  are  going  into  the  small  water- 
sheds, far  upstream  and  out  on  trlbutarle* 
of  oiu"  main  waterways,  and  there  we  are 
seeking  to  provide  relief  from  floods  to  the 
small  farmer  or  landowner  who  year  after 
year  has  been  undergoing  hardships  through 
crop  and  soil  losses.  Frequently,  the  accom- 
panying flood  damage  along  these  upper 
"little  waters"  accounts  for  75  percent  of  the 
total  watershed  flood  damage.  That  gives 
you  an  idea  of  their  importance.  We  have 
developed  In  this  program  a  unique  com- 
bination of  soil -consenra tlon.  engineering, 
and  forestry  practices  designed  to  safely  dis-> 
pose  of  surplus  water  and  also  to  make  the 
best  practical  use  of  the  water  that  other-; 
wise  would  be  wasted.  [ 

Our  main  objective  is  to  retard  the  dli-j 
charge  of  water  from  upstream  areas  untui 
It  can   be  ab.sorbed  by  the  land  or  carried 
off  wltDout  destructive  effects.     And  while 


wt  are  thus  retarding  runoff,  we  are  at  the 
■ame  time,  and  by  the  same  means.  rMuc- 
Ing  the  effects  of  erosion;  and  we  are  storliig 
In  the  soil  for  later  use  the  water  that  may 
mean  a  good  crop  Instead  of  a  poor  onel  or  a 
failure.  Also,  we  are,  by  the  same  obera- 
tlon,  reducing  the  rate  of  sedlmentatlt^n  of 
stream  channels,  ditches,  reservoirs.  :  and 
productive   bottomlands. 

In  our  normal  conservation  work  thf  ob- 
jective has  been  to  keep  our  agricultural 
lands  permanently  productive  while  Ini  use. 
In  our  flood-control  operations  more  en^ha- 
Bls  Is  put  on  the  task  of  slowing  down  xtin- 
off.  For  both  purposes,  we  terrace  sloping 
land,  plow  it  on  the  contour,  strip-crop  it, 
fill  gullies,  take  steep,  highly  erodlble  |land 
'  out  of  ctiltlvatlon  and  ptrt  It  tuideri  the 
protection  of  trees  or  grass,  and  so  on.  Pro- 
tection of  waterways  with  grass,  protection 
of  land  with  stubble-mtUch  farming. [and 
building  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  als^  aid 
both  flood-control  and  89U -conservation 
operations.  In  doing  these  things  w^  are 
prescribing  for  our  agricultural  land  the 
treatment  that  It  needs  to  make  it  perma- 
nently and  contlnulngly  productive,  we  do 
this  In  much  the  same  way  that  a  d^tor 
diagnoses  the  needs  of  a  patient  and  leeks 
to  restore  him  to  the  peak  of  health,     i 

In  watershed  flood-control  work  we  go:  con- 
siderably beyond  the  normal  requlremedts  of 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Owe  aim  [Is  to 
hold  back  for  a  longer  time  the  water  that 
falls  on  cropland  or  rangeland.  *So  Inj  this 
program  we  give  special  attention  to^keas- 
urea.  Including  engineering,  that  help  to*  hold 
back  water  and  slow  down  Its  flow.         , 

Let  us  suppose  that  50  to  80  percent  cf  the 
landowners  of  a  small  watershed  (sudh  as 
this  one)  have  treated  their  land  with  a  co- 
ordinated soU-conservatlon  program.  tThey 
have  terraced  their  farmlands  and  are  tilling 
their  fields  on  the  contxjur.  They  have  adopt- 
ed soil -protecting  and  soil-improving  rota- 
tions, and  they  are  using  all  the  other  tiieas- 
ures  that  their  land  needs  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  productivity  permanently,  "^ere 
still,  however,  would  be  damagin;  mnoff 
and  sediment  loes  ( water-transported  j  ero- 
sion material)  from  the  area.  The  itedlinent 
mostly  comes  from  the  areas  of  tinjirotected 
land,  treatment  of  some  of  which  lies  bcfrond 
the  means  of  individuals  or  even  groups  of 
landowners.  To  retard  this  runoff  and  hold 
back  the  sediment  may  require  special  {pleas- 
ures which  may  offer  little  benefit  td  the 
farmer  on  whose  land  they  are  buUtj  but 
which  are  of  great  value  to  other  farmers  and 
residents  downstream.  Such  meaiiurM  are 
not  often  planned  or  applied  In  soil-cotiser- 
vation  districts  outside  of  flood-conrol  broj- 
ect  areas.  T 

For  examplt .  we  are  now  standing  near  the 
site  of  a  small  detention  reservoir,  designed 
by  the  flood-control  technlciazis  of  the|  Soil 
Conservation  Service  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  soil-conservation  district. 
There  will  l>e  many  such  reservoiis  Ln  the 
Washita  project.  Each  Is  deslgne<l  to'  Im- 
iwund  water  temporarily  and  releaae  Itlat  a 
rate  which  will  not  esceed  the  capacity  of 
the  channel  below.  | 

"This  reservoir  Is  designed  to  provide  enough 
BtOTage  capacity  for  the  runoff  Jromj  the 
heaviest  rain  that  may  faU  over  i  25t-year 
period,  or  800,000  gallons  a  minute.  Thl|  res- 
ervoir was  constructed  to  reduce  this  ratte  of 
discharge  to  25,000  gallons  a  mlnt:te.  I  This 
slower  rate  of  rtmoff  will  continue  for :  days 
Instead  of  the  whole  reduction  taking  place 
In  a  few  hours. 

All  the  ordinary  soil-  and  water- conserva- 
tion measures,  applied  over  this  er.tlre  jsub- 
watershed  of  5.900  acres,  probably  vrauld  not 
accomplish  this  end  In  themselves,  "there 
would  still  be  a  need  for  a  striicture  of!  this 
kind  to  keep  runoff,  after  a  heavy  ralni  low 
enough  for  the  stream  system  to  handle  it 
without  damage. 
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oTHza  FLoos-caimoc.  tools  or 


la  addltloo  to  the  rweiTctrs.  tbere  m 
ttx    stnicturc*    for    waterway 
aad  pdty 


drop 


lactods 
■Uuetucea,  and 

only  to 

or  guUy.  but  to  hold 

It  whUe  the  eroifam  abort  to  bali« 

Cbc    eatahltiliiwaiit    at 

Many  at  tbaaa  sCnic- 

ba  nsadsd  (or  ordinary  soCl- 


Floodwater  divacBlORB  ara  boitt  to  divart 
hill-land  runoff  and  therehy  piafwit  fkwd* 

,  rtamage  to  higkty 

Flood-control   wa- 

arc  used  to  carry  hni-land  runoff 

tlHBWby  pre- 
to 
!  aaout- 
flood- 
acmtrol  stnictuvca> 

In  aonae  piaees  It  laay  be  niii  iiwai  j  to 
■tralgtatea,  clear,  or  enlarfe  the  straaaa 
diannel  In  order  to  radaee  tlw  fTagaaacy  at 
floodlBc  a<  adjacent  catttTated  land. 

OooperaUve  mattsliW  etaBAoi 
eontrttmtes  to  the  -»«**"^~'*"~  at 


ttMraSeof 


and  by  ftaWlabMiniil  at  v«getatlTe  prolaD> 
tlon.    This  ia  an  cfftoctlTe  means  of  teductiig 
>  iwuUuctlati. 
itbaooatoC] 
at 

tar 

critical  slopes  In  fields,  is  My«W>w  Important 
tcol  In  this  program.  There  are  many  areas 
of  land  which  have  been  so  aevers> 
that  their  ueefulneaa  for  culttvattoa  i 
ruined.  Where  thaae  areas  art  laqji 
few  acres,  or  are  very  nnBerona.  It  may  be 
beyond  the  means  at  an  Utdfvfciwal  farmer 
or  a  group  of  landowiien  to  ■**>«'»«—  tliem. 
The  re  vegetation  of  tbeae  areas,  and  tbe  con- 
tral  mt  asdiment  produoed  by  them  while  thia 
la  being  aeeompllahad.  win  be  a  puiUie  bene- 
fit In  redudnf  aadlment  damage  to 
lying  land,  sfraaiii   rhannela.  dltcbea. 


son-  and 
are  for  the  psytoutiuu  and  tm- 
provament  of  the  land  on  which  they  ara 
appHid.  and  conseqfoently  the  principal 
baaaOt  is  received  by  the  operator  or  owner 
at  tb9  farm  on  which  sudk  work  to 
Therefore,  it  la  only  proper  that  tlaa 
should  bear  the  prlae(pal  east. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  me«tirea 
ca  oaed  la  aid  of  flood  eaotral 
to  bMkeflt  bottomlande  akmg 
Um  major  tributaries  and  their  branches  and 
to  keep  sediment  otit  of  stream  channeto  and 
reservoirs.  Because  thaae  are  public  benefits, 
the  pubUc  alMvld  bear  the  major  part  of  the 
coEU.  so  long  aa  thay  are  Justlfled  by  the 
tieneflts  to  be  expected. 

Thto  program  of  watoabed  hnprovcaaant 
to  good  bu^naM.  and  I  like  to  think  of  it  in 
that  way.  When  any  of  us  invest  oar  money 
in  an  enterprtse.  we  want  it  to  tw  a  safe  In- 
vestment, and  we  want  it  to  yield  a  reaaosi- 
able  rate  of  return.  Thto  program  to  good 
for  the  farmers  and  tlae  raachaca. 
it  to  good  bnaineaa  for  the  aaarehaata 
and  the  prnriwslmial  men — eieijbudy — In  the 
oammimltteB  tavotred.  The  aseasuree  tised 
in  thU  program  fit  in  well  with  soU-oooserva- 
tloo  measnrea.  Together  theae  programs  pro- 
tect land,  crops,  bveatock.  and  baiMtnga. 
They  aid  in  holding  azKl  iKilldtng  up  aoU 
fertility,  often  increase  prodoctkxi.  and  make 
farming  operations 

I  have  mentioned  the  benefits  that  ara 
rhen  a  flood-control  program  to 
I  will  give  some  mrmplas  whl^ 
been  paaaed  on  to  me  from  some  at  our 
flald  technicians. 


Below  the  two  oetcntlon  reaerrotn  on  thto 
Cloud  Creek  watershed  are  179  acres  of  bot- 
tom land  which  wfB  be  protected  dlraeUy  by 
.^       ^  ^  ^j^  lanff  fwaai 

w»  ba  tonad  taao  toilgatad  ^rcpiaad:  7 
at  pasrore  win  baeosne  cropUnd  <« 
of  to  «o  be  indgaaad):  141  mcxm  win 
I  prodvettvlty  will 
ba  ffraatty  bietiaiia;  i  acrea  wUl  remain  in 
iiaaluia:  aad  1»  acraa  at  twihtoail  can  be 
ctoarad  for  pasture  aa  nsadad.  rtinaaiisllis 
ly.  we  estimate  that  the  prodnetloti  from  thla 

It  aa  a  raantt  at  the  tnstaBatfaa  at 


ton.  22  percent  more  tm>ln  ■orfrhum.  to  per- 
eant  more  com,  and  39  percent  more  forage 
tn  the  paaturee.  Cropland  was  reduced  by 
M  pvaan^   graxing  land   wm   mcreseed  by 

It.     A  total  of   1.400  acres  of  Idle 

put  bao:  to  work. 

that  aoff  eonser  ration  la 


to  the  two  detentton  dams,  there  will  be  six 
drop  tntats.  nine  earth  gully  plo^.  3.7  asOea 
at  flood-control  dtverstona.  oae-faalf  anOe  at 
roadaisto  watarwaya.  and  foar  sod 
Toa  have  obMnrad  ttoat  thto  voik  to 
flntohad  in  ths  watcnhed. 

the  nmnhined  flood-control  and  sttfl- 
Ktiom  programa  have  tieen  applied  to 
the  land  to  ttw  ■atarshed  — more  than  4.000 
acrea— I  am  oooMeot  that  you  wSl  And  tha 
vatae  of  the  land  has  been  doubled,  aooae  at 
It  trebled. 

One  of  the  farmers  here.  B.  B.  Weaver.  teOs 
our  field  men  that  be  has  tried  atfaUa  m  ana 
of  these  bottom-land  fleidi  year  after  year. 
ZnvmriaUy  It  has  Itooded  ooft.  The  man 
«ho  famed  the  place  before  him  talto  tlw 
aame  stcry.  Bat  now  Mr.  Weaver  can  grow 
aUUfisoahto  boOom  land  and  It  wUl  not  be 
daatioying  by  ttuud  waters. 

Another  farmer.  Dave  Merkey.  esttnaaaa 
that  thto  program  wiQ  Increaae  tha  Talxa  of 
his  farm  by  from  •9.000  to  HJOM.  Wheat 
on  hto  tx>ttom  land  produces  SO  to  SO 
an  acre  when  it  does  not  flood  oat, 
the  land  owarflows.  he  gets  nothing. 

There  will  be  benefits  from  this  work  on 
hetow  here,  ou  South  Cavalry  Creek  and  on 
Main  cavalry  Credc  I  am  told  that  there 
are  170  acres  of  bottom  land  on  Booth  Cav- 
alry and  481  acres  on  Main  Cavalry  whldi 
thto  work  win  help  protect.    We  call  thaae 


Getting  each  a  program  as  this  on  the 
land  U  only  a  part  at  the  problem.  Keep- 
ing It  there,  to  yield  benafiu  year  after  ye*r. 
is  likely  to  be  more  ot  a  pirihlsiii  than  get- 
ting the  vmrtoua  jwaetlaaa  InctaUed.  There 
to  wlLsre  the  aoU  eoaevwaSiati  district  can 
perform  one  at  Urn  giaatast  landoas.  And 
that  la  w^  to  to  aa  equally  Important  to 
make  a  rwvalluu  farmer  cr  a  cooaerva- 
tlon  randMT  aa  It  to  to  btiild  a  conservation 
farm  or  ranch.  Theae  flood  control  and  soU- 
aecurlty    tevaatasBto   asnat    be 

and  woaaen  who  own  and  operate  the  tana 
and  ranch  landa.  TTiese  ladtvtdaUa 
stand  that  land  has  strength  and 
in  varying  degree  azMl  that  it  must  be 
only  aoeordlng  to  its  capacity  to  produce 
In  iaatiag  aaCecy. 

Ptartunately.  we  know  that  soil  oooaerva- 
tlon  farming  and  ranching  yields  Immediate 
t>eneflta.  We  know  that  farm  yields  can  be 
to  gp  up  a  certain  percent  on  the 
and  that  reaching  benefiu  also  will 


A  Study  of  so41  cooservatton  effeeu  on  375 
fanss  in  the  Upper  Waahlto  Sod  Oooaerva- 
tlon  Otatnct  shn^sd  that,  when  the  pro- 
gram of  appilratton  waa  fkoa  10  to  100  per- 
cent eoBiplate.  the  faUovtag  par-acre  in- 
oeaam  to  ylokto  wwe  reported:  Grain 
aorghum  S4.  earn  29,  cotton  21.  and  forage 
from  glaasland  18  percent.  Cultivated  land 
reduced  6,  and  grastng  land  was  in- 
by  6  percent. 

IB  the  Caroas  Timbers  portion  of  the  Ws- 
diita  watershed,  the  operation  of  191  larmers 
on  38.827  Acres  of  land  was  studied  in  the 
aame  way  Tbe  proeram  of  soil  conaer^-atlon 
on  these  farms  meant  34  percent  more  cot- 


payteg  tia  way.    Bvery 

OBe  at  Ihaai  to  rendy 
hto 
^  that  to 

taral  pta^t 

to  a  atai 

and  operator.    It  would  be  a  snadl 

deed  who  wcmld   not   And  sat 

knowing  that  he  was  earing  fOr  hto  tond  in 

tb»  way  It  oqght  So  be  eared   for,   and    In 

knowtog  that,  to  aJffitk,ei.  he  w^s  making 

»  permanent  vm  of  his  acres  for 

to 


LJLND   Airs    ■CTNGSa 

XieTs  look  tar  a  mnaesiil  hs|iiil  the  itxnlts 
at  ths  fraahito  ealsieiisi  and  consuier  now 
thto  propaaa  aOaaeB  otban.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing—ee  I  Iraq  (MB  (iy  repeat— that  everybody 
to  or  ovght  to  be  poooemed  with  the  per- 

ive  land.  beciLosc  it  la 

of   our   .-!.-it>Mng^ 

of  an  Increasing 
of   industry. 
It  to  my  eoaivtalloto  thflt  of  aU  the  problems 

cotvfranttog  the  worM  today  tne  toocl^est  of 
tbem  Is  hoer  to  feed  a  rapidly  Incrva^ilng 
populattoo  from  a  limited  and  dtmlniahlng 
aopply  of  productive  aoU.  Over  a  vast  are* 
Of  tte  eerth'a  aorface  tha  population  hae 
or  caoght  ap  wtth  th?  rood-pro- 
of the  land,  or  the  num- 
har  oC  pat^le  to  aaovtog  rapidly  tn  that 
dlreetlMx.  There  aaw  —— '■'«  of  people  aiiva 
today  who  have  never  InMwn  and  never  will 
know  what  It  is  to  hare  etumgh  to  eat.  Tear 
by  year  the  ntmiber  of  hungry  millions,  be- 
eaSMe  of  present  methods  of  food  di.-Jtrlbu- 
ttasi  and  improper  me  and  protection  of  the 
Imd.  to  Ittaly  to  eostlBue  on  the  increaae. 

Tlie  stark  truth  to  that  we  are  running  out 
of  productive  land.  We  are  wasting  It 
rapidly  and  unncoaaaarOy.  It  is  a  grave  to- 
dlctment  against  oar  thotigntienness  in 
Ameiica  toat  we  have  been  using  up.  or 
destroying,  what  we  had  with  such  recklf 


Bungry  paopto  are  dtooon tented  people. 
qtMuiaisuBae.  unneigtibarty.  Hunger  breeds 
tawleaMMas  and  akrife  wherever  you  fliid  It. 
BoBgry  peopto  cannot  be  happy,  peaceful 
people,  and  the  world  is  not  UkeJy  to  schleve 
permanent  peace  until  its  people  can  be 
fed. 

That  to  my  reason  for  saying  that  a  long- 
renpa  program  of  sou  and  water  conservation 
to  me  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  world. 
Hevvr  before  in  man's  htotory  has  an  acre  of 
good  land  been  so  important  as  it  u  today. 
We  have  In  the  world  today  4.000,000.000 
acrea  of  land  tiiat  can  be  cultivated  It  U 
not  all  good  land.  Some  of  It  is  of  medium 
quality,  or  poor  But  it  mu£t  produce  the 
food  that  2.35O,0O0.QOO  people  need  to  stis- 
tato  life.  The  number  cf  people  on  earth 
to  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  20.000  000 
annually.  80  the  per  capita  acrea.3e  Is  grow- 
ing smaller  and  smaller — while  our  popula- 
tion grows  and  our  soil  washes  aaay. 

Bven  here  in  the  United  States  we  are 
permitting  the  loss  of  our  litnd  at  the  rato 
at  500,000  acres  a  year,  according  to  our  meas- 
uranento  and  aattsates  This  \s  in  spite  of 
tiie  highly  soeeeaafai  efforts  that  we  alteadj 
are  putting  forth  to  halt  this  waste.  80 
you  see  how  urgent  and  basic  Is  thU  soil 
conservation  task  we  face. 

BCSEAaCH 

Since  1929.  the  Department  of  Agrictiiture. 
in  cooperauon  with  the  State  experiment 
stations,  has  been  conducting  raeearch  in 
scUI  and  water  conservation  as  an  aid  to  our 
action  program  on  tbe  laxui     Since  1934  the 
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am  Oonairfiitloo  fctrtw  has  bMn  iMtplng 
and  rmBchan  to  apply  •oU  and  water 

ttion    practices   to    the   land      Ttiis 

U  twlng  done  now  through  th«  a.000 

aoU  oonaarrattoa  dutrlcu  airaady  organlMd. 

U  to  aeeonpUabad  by  the  farmais  and 

iMOMilvaa.  along  with  tha  aaaiat- 

•noa  0van  by  toefaatctana  of  the  Soil  Con- 

aartattoa  Baiilua  working  in   the  dutrlcu. 

Oortag  tlM  SmaI  yaar  oC  1»47.  tha  fannera 

md  raachcra  of  thla  Ilatk>D  applied  soil  con- 

acrvatlon  pricUcee  to  30.000.000  acre*  of  land. 

nua  treatment  included  the  uac  of  all  needed 

ebangaa  in  land  that  we  know  about. 

Wa  have  b««n  making  encouraging  prog- 
raaa.  but  we  atlU  ba?a  far  to  go.  About  85 
paroant  of  tha  land  In  the  United  Stataa 
that  atlU  naeda  acre-by-acre  conservation 
tt — that  Is  ireatnaent  according  to 
kind  and  cap*bility  oT  the  iuid — U  yet 
to  be  treatad.  That  U  a  big  Job.  It  la  a 
challanga  to  tha  man  and  women  of  the  Na- 

tlOB. 

In  getting  thla  hufa  |ob  done,  we  have  on 
our  dda  ao«na  vary  aCactlve  weapona.  Wa 
have  a  mnawmty  growing  understanding  of 
tlM  problaaa  on  tha  part  of  individuals  and 
■rpniwnniii  in  all  aavBants  of  society— 
•daonttonal  and  rattgknaa.  agricultural,  com- 
and  professional.  We  have  the  or> 
ttlon  of  aoll  consenration  dlstrlcta,  set 
up  by  Law  to  accomplish  this  specific  taak, 
and  theae  districts  are  led  by  aggressive.  In- 
fltlgant  local  leaders  who  are  goUig  ahead 
with  the  Job.  We  know  how  to  do  the  Job. 
and  where  the  Job  Is.  and  what  it  takes  to 
gat  It  done  We  have  sclentlflc.  practical. 
and  economical  tccbnlquee  tlxat  come  from 
90  yaara  of  aaia^  and  experiance  on  the  Und. 
Wa  have  agactlva  prograraa  for  every  part 
o^  the  Nation  and  for  nearly  avary  type  oi 
land.  And.  Anally,  we  tuive  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  the  first  and  by  far  the 
It  corps  cf  trained,  expert  soil  conserva- 
tachnidaiis  In  the  world. 

against  us  are  the  forces  of  lnJur>Jd 
that  have  a  long  start  on  us.  be- 
of  ovir  heedleasness  over  the  years, 
confident  that  we  will  win  in  this 
fight.  Just  as  we  win  In  every  fight  In  which 
our  people  are  arouaed.  In  this  effort  water- 
abad  traatment  in  aid  of  flood  control  haa 
m  Mf  part.  TU»  structures  that  wa  are  ualng 
te  thla  program  have  been  dealgned  with 
•nClnaarlng  pradAon  to  do  special  Jobs  in 
boldlng  back  a  part  of  the  surplus  water  for 
•  ttme.  Tbay  are  built  at  public  cost.  t)e- 
OMHa  tba  pubUe  shares  in  their  benefits. 
ttoay  are  derlacd  to  help  protect  life,  agrl- 
Olilture.  and  property  from  damage,  and  In- 
vaaUgatlon  in  the  case  of  each  structure 
haa  made  certain  thst  benefits  will  Justiiy 
tha  coat.  This  is  no  fclt-or-mlss  prograta. 
It  hU  been  carefully  studied,  carefully 
and  It  Is  being  executed  with  the 

care    and    skill.      We   know    that    thla 

program    will    accommpllrh    what    It   Is   d«^- 
algned  to  do. 

I  think  tt  U  entirely  fitting  that  we  gather 
hare  today  to  recognise  the  contribution  that 
thla  type  of  agricultural  operation  will  make 
toward  the  eoallnued  prosperity  and  the  se- 
curity of  tha  Wasblta  Valley  Thla  flood- 
watar  deisntlon  dam,  and  these  other  struc- 
tUTM  daatgn«d  lor  flood-damage  reduction 
are  monuments  to  the  vision  and  the  faith 
of  the  men  and  women  who  live  In  this 
valley.  Tou  hav*  fought  long  for  this  pro- 
gram. Tou  have  studied  tha  means  for  lu 
•wwnpliihmant.  and  you  hava  worked  hard 
for  tha  thlofi  you  are  seeing  hart  today.  It 
to  my  mnmtt  vtah  that  thto  pro«ram  bare 
will  be  dn^ttaated  in  many  watarsheds  over 
tJb*  Olnttad  Stataa.  so  that  the  people  of  the 
Mttkm  may  an)oy  the  benefits  of  thto  new 
program  which  you  of  the  Washlu  Valley 
In  Oklahoma  have  ao  ably  helped  to  In-^ 

auKUrate 

With  your  leave,  I  am  going  to  Join  you  In 
your  ru;htful  enjoyment  of  theea  prospec- 
tive and  daaarved  benefits  Tbay  ai«  good 
for  my  wul.  too.  for  this  way  Ilea  •©ctirlty, 
good  will  among  people,  peace. 
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Educational  Priyiieget  to  Veterans  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TCXAi 
IK  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXPRBSBNTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1951 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ojtD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  statement  I 
made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Tuesday, 
September  18,  during  their  considera- 
tion of  S.  1940.  a  bill  to  grant  educa- 
tional privileges  to  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war. 

My  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
extended  by  your  committee  In  permitting 
me  to  make  a  statement  concerning  8.  1940 
pending  before  your  committee. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  House  select  com- 
mittee which  has  been  engaged  In  Investi- 
gation of  the  veterans'  educational  and 
training  program  for  the  past  year.  The 
cotnmlttee  Is  concluding  Its  investigation  of 
the  educational  phase  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  and  Is  In  the 
proceaa  of  preparing  a  final  report.  The 
comments  which  I  will  make  regarding  S. 
1940  are  made  In  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  by  the  committee  In  Its  year-long 
Investigation. 

As  the  present  conflict  continues  and  the 
armecl  services  expand.  It  la  apparent  that  a 
sizable  nximber  of  veterans  will  be  eligible 
for  education  and  training  under  any  new 
program.  The  abuses  and  shortcomings  of 
the  World  II  educational  program  are  now 
apparent  to  us  all.  Now  is  the  logical  time 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  the  entire  field 
of  veterans'  education  and  make  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  necessary  and  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  before  extending  educa- 
tional benefits  to  future  groups  of  veto-ana. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  wUl  be  neceaaary 
that  an  entire  new  law  be  written  If  the 
desirable  features  of  the  veterans'  educa- 
tional program  are  to  be  retained  and  the 
inefllclency.  waste,  and  abuse  which  haa 
plagued  the  World  War  n  program  is  to  b« 
removed.  My  conunittee  expects  to  ap- 
proach the  task  from  that  standpoint  and 
is  preparing  a  draft  of  an  entirely  new 
bill  which  will  suggest  some  fundamental 
changea  to  the  present  program.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  amend  and 
patch  the  present  act  In  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect certain  fixndamental  weaknesses  which 
exist  In  the  program. 

S.  1940  proposes  to  extend  the  bonaflta  of 
the  present  program  to  Korean  vetcnms  with 
a  number  of  modlAcatlons.  Some  of  these 
modifications  appear  desirable:  yet  others 
promise  to  bring  about  further  administra- 
tive complexities.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  can  make  a  major  improvement  In 
the  ^-eterans"  program  by  amendatory  legla- 
latlon  to  the  preaent  act;  however.  I  shall 
be  guided  in  my  comments  by  the  draft 
bUl  under  coxislderatlon  and  wotild  like  to 
dtocuaa  apeclflcally  cerUln  points  m  the  bUl, 
•8  well  aa  certain  of  Ita  oinlaalona. 

The  draft  bill  propoaaa  to  amend  Public 
Law  2,  Seventy-third  Congree^  t\s  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  s  new  subsec- 
tion Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  aa 
amended,  would  be  furthci  aiTiended  by 
adding  at  the  end  ther»<rf  a  nrtr  part,  known 
as  part  X. 

The  method  of  this  legislation  creates 
necessity  for  consideration  of  the  basic  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs.  Constant  eootroTwaj  has  resulted 
in  the  praaant  prognm.  alaoa  tha  unlimited 
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authority  of  the  Administrator 
by  Public  Law  3.  Seventy-third  (Xnigikm. 
m.  follows,  "All  decisions  rendered  by  'the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  u:ider  ^- 
tlons  701-708.  704.  705.  706.  707-716.  71«-t21. 
at  this  title  and  sections  30a.  485  of  tlt|e  5 
of  the  regulations  issued  pttrsuant  thereto. 
tfiaU  be  final  and  conclusive  on  dll  qt|es- 
tloiis  of  law  and  fact  and  no  othtr  offlirlal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  shall  bkve 
Jurisdiction  to  review  by  mandamus  Dr  otlier- 
wlse  such  decision,"  extended  to  all  per- 
Bons.  parties,  corporations,  busln<ss8  ^n- 
cerns  and  educational  Institutions,  whether 
public  or  private,  profit  or  nonprof  t.  train- 
ing veterans  and  rendering  servlci^  tin^der 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 
as  amended.  ' 

Presumably  this  all-inclusive  authority  4raa 
established  by  the  Seventy-third  Congfeaa 
in  order  that  the  Administrator  might'  be 
in  a  position  to  render  a  final  decision '  on 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lndlvid|ual 
claims  for  disabUity  compeiuatloa  wlilch 
originate  under  bis  Juilsdictlon.  Eilnce  the 
Servicemen's  Readjtistment  Act  of  1^44 
amended  PubUc  Law  3,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, the  sweeping  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator was  extended  to  all  fimctiOna 
and  transactions  under  the  Senicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  The  .\dmmi8- 
trator  was  placed  In  a  position  of  (X)ntralct- 
Ing  with  educational  Institutions  aikd  rtillng 
on  the  finality  of  those  contracts  and  Iraa 
authorized  to  make  final  decisions  concetn- 
Ing  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  law,  the 
meaning  of  regulations  promulgate*!  by  him 
and  any  other  questions  which  arose  under 
the  act.  Educational  institutions  and  In- 
dividuals were  precluded  from  Jvidclal  re- 
view and  when  the  Administrator's  (tuthorlty 
waa  contested  in  cotirt.  the  court}  upheld 
hia  authority  and  ruled  that  they  had  no 
Jurisdiction.  , 

The  unique  authority  enjoyed  by  the  ^d" 
mlnlstrator  has  been  seriously  questioned. by 
a  number  of  other  congreaalonal  coiamltteea 
and  Members  of  the  Congress.  The  Oent^^ 
Accounting  Office  has  repeatedly  ct^lled  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  decistonc  oi  $he 
AdministratCH*  are  not  subject  to  the;r  review 
and  that  the  General  Accounting  OflJcei  la 
Ineffective  In  dealing  with  ^e  Veterins'  Ad- 
ministration, since  regardless  of  thi;  metlta 
of  their  case  it  can  be  resolved  by  an  admiin- 
istratlve  decision  by  the  AdmiiOstratcc 
which  may  or  may  not  be  based  on  legMa» 
tlve  intent.  I 

The  Hotise  Committee  on  Expendlturealln 
the  Executive  Departments,  in  its  seventh 
Interim  report,  published  July  31,  1950.  re- 
facMd  to  the  Administrators  authority  with 
rafarance  to  the  National  Service  Life  Insvr- 
ance  Act  as  follows: 

"Section  608  of  the  National  Service  life 
Insurance  Act  stands  out.  among  slml  ,ar 
grants  of  authority  by  the  Congress,  as  1  w- 
Ing  the  most  absolute  and  the  most  defls  it* 
in  Its  finality. 

"This  subcommittee  recommends  that 
Congress  review  the  extent  to  which  It 
relinquished  lt.s  control  of  pubUc  expeniu- 
tures  under  the  absolute  authority  granled 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
through  section  608  of  the  National  S^v  ce 
Life  Insurance  Act."  i 

In  Its  ninth  Interim  report,  the  Ho^ae 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  reported  on  its  administrative 
studies  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  le^ve 
policy  and  overpaymenu  of  subsistence  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  That  cotn- 
mlttee again  called  attention  to  th"?  unfe- 
strlcted  authority  of  the  Administrator:    , 

"Tbe  Comptroller  General  again  has  called 
attention  to  the  unlimited  authority  wh^ 
the  Congreas  has  bestowed  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  These 
powers  have  prevented  the  Ccanptroller 
eral  from  taking  direct  action  with 
to  axpendlturea  resulting  from  the  int 
preutlons  of  the  Veterans'  AdminlstratlDa 
as  herein  reported. " 
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This  quaatlon  has  been  repeatedly  debated 
on  the  f^oor  of  tha  8aoata  and  oo  Octotwr  12. 
I9:e.  Senator  HincPRsrr  ooounanted  oo  the 
attitude  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
cxerclalng  tta  unlimited  authority  and  tgnor- 
togtbe  intent  of  Ccmgress.  Senator  Huitph- 
aarr'a  statements  were  as  follows : 

"Id  other  words,  the  btll.  u  enacted  Into 
law,  will  deflnitely  prescribe  certain  regula- 
tfona  aa  to   the   amount    of   authority   the 
Veterans'    Al.nlnlstratlon    has    in    promtil- 
gatlng   reguIatKns.     Somebody    might    say, 
•Why  should  we  do  this?'    I  wUl  tell  the  Sen- 
ate why.     A  conference  report  on  an  appro- 
prlatlona  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  tiM  Senate  dlaacreed  wttta  certain  laa- 
foage  In  HM  report.    Iltereaftcr  the  Senate 
Oommlttee   on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare 
bald  hearings  In  order  to  write  the  kind  of 
laacnage  that  would  protect  not  only  the 
Teteran  but  the  school  and  tho  Government. 
That    langtiage    was    carefully    written     It 
was  dtscuaaed  with  ttM  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration.   A  provlao  waa  placed  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  which  we  thought  In  view  of 
the  heartnga,  in  view  of  the  constant  con- 
verMtlon  and  talk  we  had  had  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  clarify  this  situation  once  and 
for  all.     But.  Mr.  President,  deapite  the  lan- 
guage, despite  the  hearlnga,  dixfAte  the  time 
devoted  to  this  matter,  and  deapite  the  com- 
plete understanding  we  had,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Instruction  1   (a)  almpty 
Icnored  wbat  we  had  dooe  and  ignored  the 
wttOe  background  and  the  leglslattre  intent 
of  the  proviso  which  we  Incorporated." 

Durliig  the  same  debate.  Senator  Doxnajka 
made  the  foUovrlng  ofaaervatlons : 

"Is  not  one  of  the  great  dllBcultlea  with 
our  whole  system  of  admlnlstraUoc  the  fact 
that  the  various  Government  depertmanta. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  Attorney  Oenaral  to 
obtain  a  legal  opinion,  have  set  up  their 
own  legal  departments,  with  aoUcltors  and 
lawyers  in  them,  named  by  the  heads  of  the 
di^iirtments^  and  then  they  aak  their  sub- 
crtlnatea  as  to  what  they  can  do,  and  in 
nearly  every  caae  they  receive  opinions  In 
support  of  what  they  contend  to  be  their 
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On  the  same  subject.  Senates*  Chaviz  made 
the  following  statement  : 

"This  law  should  be  Interpreted  the  way  It 
waa  Intended  by  Congress.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dorcias]  haa  ao  wen 
pointed  out.  the  reason  the  Vetarazu'  Admln- 
fetratlon  acts  in  the  way  It  does  Is  tbat  the 
Interpretation  of  the  law  camea  fran  within 
the  Administration.  The  law  Is  Interpreted 
by  those  who  are  wortlng  for  the  Veterans* 
Administration,  and  not  by  thoae  who  are 
Interested  in  interpreting  the  law  for  the 
be&eit  of  the  ones  whom  Congress  Intended 
tobasMflt." 

TlklB  matter  again  came  up  In  the  Senate 
on  August  C7,  1951.  In  cannectlCD  with  S. 
Res.  134.  which  the  Senate  waa  etmmkimtng 
as  a  reault  cf  a  tatltire  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnistntlon  to  Interpret  PubUc  Law  610  In 
aecosdance  with  Its  legislative  intent.  With 
rafMaiwu  to  S.  Res.  1*4.  Senator  HtrMPHxrr 
made  the  following  statement : 

'Tlzst  of  all  we  passed  a  tpedhe  Mil  on 
this  subject,  whk^  wm  ooqnuored.  as  I 
racall.  by  the  senior  Senator  trom  Obio 
IMr.  TAFTj.  and  In  the  Bouae  by  Bepreaanta- 
**^  T>"«5«.  of  Texaa.  I  t>tileve.  The  blU 
waa  peaaad  unanimously  and  It  was  signed 
by  the  Ptealdent.  Despite  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  oounael  decMed  be  knew 
more  than  the  OoogrMa.  and  eoottnuad  ta 
v^*  Jwat  aa  he  had  ruled  prevtously.  IXmb 
V*  bad  a  ooolerence  report  Xn  connection 
^th  an  approfvutlon  btU.  vMcJk  ^mmi  out 
-    language  ve  wanted,  tbe  lutiiimi  In- 

\  and  again  the  Veterans'  AdmlnMntkia 
ooonsel   aald.   "We  are  rtgbt  and  ttM 
Is  wrong.' 

_,  What  the  reaotvlkm  ■■»— U  to  Is  a 
dlrecure  to  the  yeterana*  AdaixMratlon  to 
*<wtnleNr  the  Sameamen'a  RaadHMtaeit 
Act.  parta Inlng  to  tta  ednratlnnal  f aaturaa  aa 


the  law  Is  written,  as  the  legislative  Intent  of 
the  Congress  is  written  In  the  report  and  as 
It  U  found  m  the  debates  on  the  Hcuse  and 
Senate  floors  The  recolutlon  provides  that 
the  law  shall  be  administered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ipsrai  counsel,  as  u  was  intended  to 
be  administered  by  the  Congress." 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congreas  summarlaad  the  sttua- 
tlcm  as  follows: 

"The  requiremenu  of  the  Federal  RegMar 
Act  are  that  the  rulea  and  ragfulatloos  of 
the  Vsearans'  Admlnlatratloo  be  patdMiad. 
CompalslaQ  is  absent,  howevw.  and  lack  of 
enftreament  by  Judicial  review  may  leave 
claimants  In  many  caaes  without  a  remedy 
other  than  an  appeal  to  Ccagreaa. 

"While  no  specific  exemptiOB  WM  afforded 
the  Veterans'  Adatatetratton  in  the  Adatn- 
latratlee  Procedore  Act.  the  saving  of  exist- 
ing provlalons  of  law  prscaudlng  Judlrt.^l  re- 
view In  moat  casea  oouLrtbutee  to  the  sittia- 
tlon  whereby  claimants  mtast  take  their 
caaes  to  Caa^nm." 

With  reference  to  Interpretations  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  Pobtlo 
Law  610.  Elghty-flrst  Congreas,  the  Legisla- 
tlve  Befsrence  Service  made  the  followlztg 

T  believe  that  Congress  created  wording 
commensurate  with  that  intent  In  the  en- 
actment of  secUon  2,  Public  Law  610.  ^d 
that  the  Administrator  can  avoid  h!a  re^xm- 
albUlty  In  effectuating  that  Intent  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  technicality.    •••    Ac- 
knowledging his  power.  I  beUeve  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  has  actad  art)<trarily  in  ttUs  att- 
ustion  and  that  be  ahould  have  lasued  In- 
sterueUoDs  commensurate  with  the  intent  as 
expresaed  in  the  report,  despite  his  proteata- 
tlon  that  Tf  the  Coogress  does  not  want  me 
to  do  what  I  am  doing  they  certainly  have 
the  right  to  change  it  '    When  Coogreaa  Indi- 
cates Ita  disfavor  of  hia  admlnletimtlon  of  a 
program  and  enacts  remedial  legWatlan  de- 
signed to  effect  a  change  the  Administrator 
faUa  to  effectuate  thte  poUcy.     This  Is  In- 
dicative  of  the   determinfiilon   of   the   Ad- 
ministrator that  he  rather  t.»>^T,  ^^  frsinmi 
shall  eatabllsh  potley  and  tt  further  '-MltintSB 
a  determlnatloo  on  his  part  to  operate  out- 
side the  poretew  at  Public  Law  610  if  poa- 
alble." 

^*  have  wttnaaaad  a  situation  of  the  Ad- 
■slnleteesor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Interpreting 
the  Intent  of  Congreaa.  enterlaff  Into  coD- 
tracta  with  educattonal  *'*ftl1<tlirMs  and 
making  ail  final  rtartiimM  mamas iiiini  quea- 
tlosis  which  arlae  WBdar  theae  eontracta.  My 
9y'"'<?*e  has  studied  eaaaa  of  rapwllatton 
Of  ooBilraetB.  questionahle  Intarpretatkns 
bf  the  Veterans  Admhilstratlon  and  re- 
of  the  merits  of  tha  caae  the  «*««ifii>n 
of  the  Admlalatrator  is  final.  It  Is  obvious 
**•*  aome  panon  or  agency  most  be  empow- 
ered with  authority  to  admlnlstar  the  act 
azad  I  do  not  dlaa^ee  that  1*.  was  pvhaps 
wise  that  the  AdateMrator  be  gtew  Ht>H 
live  authority  in  dasldlac  ladl- 
I  do  beltaea  that  wa 


Istrattve  oBoar  of  the  fartaial  Oovemment 

and  In  fact  all  eaplf^ees  under  him  enjoy 
tha  right  to  make  a  final  admlniatratlva 
IntarpratatlaB  tax  their  ^*«-"~g-  vtth  the  edu- 
catknal  Institutions  at  thla  eonntry  »«mi  Uk 
many  caaes  State  aflanfilai  and 
under  a  law  which 
dal  review.  Bafote  — «»»^«'>t  the 
^oiiel  bsnsAla  to  additional  groups  of  vet- 
e»— a  Ithhih  that  it  is  wiae  that  the  Con- 
yea  thasaoghly  conaldar  this  question  before 
eoBthmtag  the  AteUnlatrstar's  broad  au- 
thority to  make  final  delanntaiatioas  in  con- 
h»c**0P  with  the  veC«ans'  Mnmtlfwisi  pro- 
gram. I  firmly  betleve  that  tha  new  act 
ahoold  not  amend  Public  Law  Ho.  S.  Seventy- 
third  Oongreas.  and  continoa  the  Adatnls- 
trator's  fcroad  and  final  authcrtty.  bat  should 
b»  a  new  and  separate  act  defining  specif- 
ically those  areas  in  welch  the  Administrator 
ahould  have  fljiaJ  authority  and 


right  of  Judicial  review  in  all  Instanoea  not 
sp^iflcftlly  covered   by  the   act 

6  1&40  can  be  properly  considered  as  a 
substanual  extension  of  the  present  educa- 
tion and  training  program;  however,  a  num- 
ber erf  major  modifications  are  propcved. 

Section    1    proposes    to    restrict    eligibility 
for  training  to  any  person  who  had  pasaed 
his  twenty-third  birthday  on  June  27,  1950. 
or  the  date  he  entered  service,  whichever  In 
later.     Such  a  perujn  would  be  ellgble  far  I 
fear  of  tralnlag      Persons  under  23  )ears  on 
Jtam  J7.  IMO.  or  the  date  they  entered  serv- 
ice would  be  allowed  eligibility  f,jr  traming 
up  to  48  montha.     The  Sarvlcemens  Read- 
jtistment  Act  of    1944    oriicinaily    contained 
a  slmllsr  pronsion,   howev«n^,  in  that  caae 
the  age  UmJtation  was  set  at  25  years.     The 
admlnlBCratlve  ooBoplcxuica  which   jrew  out 
of  this  proviso  oauseo  the  C<jngress  to  re- 
BW**    the   rastrletlon    aiKl    au'.honae    eilgi- 
WUQrfor   training    without    regard    to   age 
hmimSlon.    Such  a  proviso  Ix^comea  an  ad- 
ministrative dilEctilty,  since  it  is  tmpoMlble 
to  establish  definite  criteria  by  wlU-h  to  d»- 
^cmine  whether  a  person  did  actually  inter- 
nq)t  his  education  or  training  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forcea.     Obvious! y  a  person  who  was 
taken  from  coUege  could  prove  that  he  In- 
tcmqrted  hia  training,     it  might   be  more 
dMBeult  for  a  yoo&g  man   woo  delayed  en- 
tering   college    because    he    knew    he    would 
be  required  to  aerve  In  the  Armed  Poroes  to 
prove  that  his  education   was   impeded   by 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces.    The  veteran 
who  planned  no  formal  education,  but  who 
was  attempting  to  learn   a  business  on  the 
Job  would  probably   never   be    able   to   con- 
vince the  Veterans'  Administration  that  he 
was  In  a  training  stage   as   a   be»?tnner  on 
his  Job.     I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  age 
limitation  should  appear  in  the  law.     I  be- 
lieve that  any  new  program  should  provide 
for  aome  educatUmal   assistance,  which  to- 
gether With  a  iWKmable  contribution  on  the 
veteran's  part  would  allow   the   veteran   to 
undertake  education  or  training,     I  believe 
that  a  modest  program  making  aid  arallable 
to  any  veteran  who  wlsh»»  to  help  himself 
Is  more  daslrable   than   a   mere    expensive 
program  limited  to  a  relatively  small  mim- 
b»  of  vetaracs  whom  tbe  Veterans'  Adniln- 
tstration  would   administratively  determine 
to  be  tilglble  for  unUmtted  benefits 

Section  4.  page  7,  lines  17  through  22.  pro- 
vldes  that  whererer  there  are  established 
State  apprentloeshlp  agenclf*  expressly 
charged  by  State  laws  to  administer  appren- 
ticeship training,  whenever  poMlble  tbe  ad- 
ministrator ahan  utilize  rucb  existing  fa- 
cllttlea  and  service  in  training  on  the  Job 
when  such  training  la  of  a  year's  duration 
or  more.  The  requirement  that  apprentlce- 
ahlp  agreements  be  utilized  if  training  ex- 
eeads  1  year  is  a  new  crlt«-ia  for  determin- 
ing whether  the  prograrc  should  be  an 
^>prentioe  training  program  or  on-the-job 
Job  program.  This  requirement  will  hsve 
the  affect  of  <tlai|qallfytng  on -the- job  train- 
tag  prograaa  In  eaeess  of  l  year  which  are 
not  othcrwlae  covered  by  apprentleeshlp 
agraaaenta  and  will  disturb  the  balance  be- 
tween organlMd  apprentice  training  and 
ether  training  on  ttie  job  as  it  new  exists 

Weetkm  4,  page  8.  prohibits  enrollment  of 
a  veteran  In  a  profit  school  which  has  less 
than  25  equivalent  full-time  students  or  cne- 
thlrd  of  the  eqtilvalent  run-tL-ne  students 
enrolled  (whteherer  Is  larger)  paying  all  of 
their  own  tultkm.  This  proviso  in  effect 
precludea  enroOment  of  a  veteran  In  any 
school  which  has  leaa  than  25  studen!^.  I 
agree  with  the  i^qparent  intent  or  the  provi- 
ibm  to  raqntrs  that  veterans  enroll  In  schools 
which  have  s  substantial  numt>er  of  non- 
veterans;  however,  the  wording  of  the  para- 
graph excludes  all  small  schools.  Before 
World  War  U.  a  majority  of  the  Naaon'a 
smaH  privately  owned  schools,  such  a  bar- 
berlng  schools,  cosmetolofry  schocLs.  music 
and  arts  schools,  and  small-buslne  s  jKhoola 
wer«  1-  or  2-teiieher  schools  witb  25  students 
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or  leM.  Thlt  prorUo  tnmtm  an  arttflcUl 
and  unXklr  barrier  to  Um  himU  prlvaU  scbool. 
Bwaou  5  FMiulrH  that  the  ▼•tersn  pajr 
etw^hatf  of  hif  tultton  «nd  rsqulraa  that  the 
Adminutntor  pajr  the  remalntof  half,  not 
to  tweed  tMO.  It  Is  the  apfwrant  purpoee 
at  Utfs  profllon  to  require  the  vetermn  to 
Mf  part  «r  Mi  MMOB  out  of  fuadi  paid  him 
iiar  Hifcilifiiw  purpueee  in  order  that  the 
veteran  will  have  aome  Intercet  in  the  qual- 
Ity  and  price  of  training  which  he  receives. 
Thle  ob)ectlTe  Is  very  desirable  and  shoxild 
b*  ooe  at  the  fuatfamentai  objectives  of  the 
■Mr  blU.  I  do  not  believe  that  thU  require- 
ment will  achieve  its  purpose  in  lu  entirety. 
since  the  amount  which  the  veteran  pays 
will  be  relatively  mall.  The  school  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  not  be  relieved 
at  the  administrative  dlAcultln  of  prepar- 
tng  and  proceastnc  vodchcrs.  keeping  rec- 
— ^  pertaining  to  the  one-half  paid  by  the 
s*  Administration.  The  educational 
on  will  be  faced  with  the  additional 
em  of  maintaining  a  separate  account 
tor  the  Individual  veteran,  as  well  as  the 
▼•fearans'  Administration  account.  This  ad- 
ditional obligation  will  represent  a  siaable 
biirden  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
with  thoxisands  of  veteran  tralne<s. 

I  expect  mj  committee  to  advocate  a  plan 
whpreby  a  total  payment  ts  made  to  the  vet- 
eran at  the  end  of  a  month  of  training  and 
the  veteran  malces  direct  payments  to  the 
•chool  for  tulUon.  books,  fees,  and  other 
eliarfea.  Such  a  plan  wUl  eliminate  the 
aaoaestty  for  a  contract  and  the  necesalty 
for  the  vouchcrlng  procedure  and  will  make 
the  veteran  responsible  for  conduct  of  his 
own  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  cre- 
ate an  incentive  for  the  veteran  to  secure 
t*»lnlng  at  a  reasoiiable  price,  since  he  wlU 
keep  any  funds  which  remain  after  his  train- 
ing bills  have  bevn  paid. 

The  proviso  of  section  6,  page  12.  begln- 
lUag  at  line  7,  which  requires  that  the  vet- 
«rfta  make  a  report  of  income  for  12  months 
Whtt  he  enters  training  and  for  each  12 
— ''"th*  thereafter  u  not  clear.  The  law 
doee  not  indicate  whettMr  «  total  report  of 
— tlmated  earnings  will  be  made,  whether 
an  avarage  monthly  report  of  estlmatad 
earnings  will  ba  mada.  or  wbatliar  an  esti- 
mate of  each  moothl  aatltiurtad  aamlngs 
•Bl  ba  made.  It  appears  that  the  Veterans' 
MlBlilleiratton  will  pay  subeUtence  to  a 
aataran  anroUsd  In  on-the-job  training  based 
oo  a  4-mo&th  adjtjstment  plan,  so  long  as 
tha  total  of  estimated  earnings  and  subslst- 
aaoa  do  not  exceed  the  ceUtnfi  qpaclfled  on 

Vnder  the  present  program  the  veteran 
KUbmiu  reporta  of  actual  earnings  each  4 
months  snd  a  projected  estimate  of  the 
next  4  mouths'  earnings  at  the  same  time. 
tt  by  examining  the  report  of  earnings  the 
veterans  Administration  determine*  that  he 
received  too  much  subsistence  a  recovery  Is 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Ap- 
parenUy.  thU  aactton  of  the  bill  contem- 
p^MB  the  payment  at  subeUtence  based  on  a 
ftofaetlon  of  aamlngs  and  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  later  determine  what  the  actual 
earnings  were  and  make  adjustmenu  In  case 
or  an  overpayment  of  subsistence.  It  ap- 
paara  that  such  a  plan  u  merely  legalising 
overpayments,  rather  than  establishing  the 
administrative  ma<;hlnery  necessary  to  cope 
with  them.  We  have  witnessed  the  action 
o{  tba  Vatar^ia  Administration  to  legalize 
overpayments  dav^cqted  In  connection  with 
leave  of  abaanc*  In  achooU  and  It  now  ap- 
pears that  overpayments  In  on-the-job  train- 
ing would  be  legalized  rather  than  collected 
If  this  proviso  U  to  take  effect 

Para>,'raph  (b).  page  12.  line  22.  estabUahes 
full-time  training  In  a  trade  or  technical 
course  at  38  hours  p>er  week  The  Congress 
has  previously  established  full-time  training 
In  trades  or  technical  courses  at  SO  hours  a 
week  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  ' 
•0  hours  a  week  la  Incorrect.    There  Is  no  ^ 
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educational  precedent  upon  which  to  baaaj 
8(S  hours  per  week  training  In  trades  aadj 
technical  couraes  and  I  do  not  understand' 
why  the  Veterans'  Administration  persists  In 
auggestlng  36  hours  per  week.  The  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1M4  was  silent 
with  regard  to  defining  full-time  training 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  adminis- 
tratively determined  fuli-tlme  training  in 
trades  and  technic-l  courses  to  be  not  less 
than  25  clock  hours  per  week.  This  defini- 
tion remained  in  force  for  approximately  5 
years  and  could  have  been  changed  at  any 
time  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. However,  in  1050  he  recommended  to 
the  President,  who  in  turn  recommended  to 
the  Congress,  that  full-time  training  be 
established  at  36  hours  per  week.  The  mat- 
ter was  considered  at  that  time  and  was 
settled  at  30  hours  a  week.  Fc»  some  un-  . 
known  reason  It  again  appears  in  this  bill,      j 

8.  1940  continues  the  requirements  for 
agricultural  training  established  by  Public 
Law  Sr7,  Eightieth  OomgraM.  While  Public  j 
Law  3T7  made  provlalon  for  a  trainee  who  I 
performs  his  course  as  the  dnployee  of  an- 
other, this  part  of  the  law  has  not  been 
placed  into  effect  except  in  a  few  States.  In 
those  States  the  program  proved  to  be  un- 
satisfactory and  turned  out  to  be  a  labor 
subsidy  program  for  large  farm  and  planta- 
tion owners  and  was  In  no  way  satisfactory. 
It  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  State  departments  of  education  that  this 
plan  Is  not  workable,  therefore  It  shotild  be 
removed  from  the  law. 

Paragraph  (dl.  line  4,  page  22.  proposes  to 
apply  certain  criteria  to  any  school  operated 
for  profit.  I  believe  that  the  basis  of  ap- 
I^catlon  for  these  criteria  should  be  whether 
tho  school  and  the  course  Is  part  of  an  ac- 
credited public  school  system  or  Is  recog- 
nized by  an  established  accrediting  associa- 
tion. I'  the  school  or  course  Is  not  ac- 
credited It  should  be  required  to  conform 
with  these  criteria  regardless  of  whether  It 
Is  public  or  private,  profit  or  nonprofit.  Cer- 
tainly a  proprietary  nonprofit  school  should 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  criteria.  The 
Congress  should  take  this  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  these  criteria  in  certain  areaa 
where  they  have  proven  Inadequate. 

poiirrs  or  OMuaiox 

1.  8.  IMO  does  not  clarify  the  relation- 
ship and  relative  authority  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration  and  the  State  approving 
agencies.  This  waaknaaa  waa  tntaarant  In 
Public  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth  Oongraaa  and 
has  cauaad  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  The  authority  to  approve  edu- 
cational Institutions  as  being  qualified  and 
equipped  to  train  veterans  was  properly 
vested  in  the  States.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  required  to  reimburse  schools  for 
services  rendered  in  training  vaterans.  Such 
a  plan  creates  a  Joint  Federal-State  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  346  did  not  clearly  define 
the  relative  authority  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  approving  agen- 
cies are  not  clearly  outlined.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  precluded  from 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  a  State  ap- 
proving agency  or  State  educational  institu- 
tion and  this  restriction  might  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Administrator  cannot  act 
so  long  as  the  school  is  approved,  regardleaa 
of  evidence  of  fraud  or  violation  of  the  law. 
The  new  act  for  Korean  vetoans  should 
clearly  settle  these  Issues. 

a.  I  have  mentioned  previously  the  final 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  render  de- 
cisions which  are  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  This  situation  was  partially  cor- 
rected by  Public  Law  610.  Elgbty-flrst  Con- 
greas.  which  amended  Public  Law  346  in  that 
a  Veterans'  Educatlou  Appeals  Board  was 
esUbllshed  which  could  review  tuition  clalma 
by  schools  and  certain  other  acts  of  the 
Administrator  and  make  a  final  administra- 
tive determlnaUon.    S.  1940  does  not  extend 
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of  the  Veterans'  Education  Ap- 
to  tha  program  propoaei)  lor 
vetcraiM. 
S.  8.  IMO  proposes  that  the  veteran  wlU 
pay  one-half  of  his  own  tuition  from  f^inds 
received  directly  by  him  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Veterans'  Adminla- 
tratlon  will  pay  the  remaining  half.  Adpar- 
ently  it  ts  contemplated  that  the  Veteiana* 
Adminlstratior  will  negotiate  a  contract 
imder  which  It  will  disburse  one-half  of  the 
tuition  received  by  the  school.  Beclaim^  for 
erroneous  payments  could  be  effected  ubder 
this  contract.  In  cases  where  veterans  Were 
overcharged  o;  made  erroneous  payments 
of  tuition  and  other  charges  from  f|inds 
paid  to  them  by  the  Veterans'  Admlniatra- 
tion  there  appears  to  be  no  recourse,  iince 
S.  1940  does  not  establish  authority  fc^  re- 
covery of  tuition  payments  Illegally  secluad 
from  veteran  trainees.  I 

4.  PubUc  Law  346  and  S.  1940  .  re  boti  si- 
lent regerding  Veterans'  Administration  and 
8(ata  amt>Ioyeas  owning  Interest  In  prirata 
adM»ls  or  receiving  jmAU  or  {.aymenta  worn 
private  schools  which  are  under  conpikct 
with  the  Veterans'  \dminlstration  for  the 
training  of  veteran  trainees  and  which  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  State  em- 
ployees. 8.  1940  does  not  propose  to  restrict 
a  Veterans'  Administration  employee  tkdm 
leaving  the  Veterans'  Administration  andflm- 
mediately  becoming  associated  with  a  prljvate 
school  under  contract  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  a  common  {kttc- 
tlce  imder  the  present  program  for  contract 
officers  to  establish  a  very  favorable  rata  for 
a  school  and  then  leave  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  take  a  Job  with  the  school 
at  a  much  higher  salary.  The  new  law  should 
prohibit  ownership  of  private  schools  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  State  employees 
and  thoee  employees  should  be  prohimted 
from  receiving  payments,  profits  or  gifts  l^m 
such  schools.  Such  employees  should  ndt  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  employment  of  a  pri- 
vate school  under  contract  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  a  period  of  1  foMX 
following  termination  of  their  employiAent 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

5.  The  status  of  veterans  having  eligibil- 
ity tinder  Public  Law  346,  Seventy-^^th 
Ooagraas  and  also  accruing  eligibility  tutdar 
tha  proposed  program  shotUd  be  cli 
Current  Veterans'  Administration 
tlons  provide  that  a  veteran  who  1nlTl4ted 
a  course  of  trslning  under  Public  LawTs46 
prior  to  July  25.  1951,  and  wbo  waa  odiad 
Into  active  military  service  prior  to  ^uly 
25.  195L.  or  the  last  date  for  his  regular  re- 
entrance  into  training  may  re-enroll  under 
PubUc  Law  346.  Seventy-eighth  ConneM, 
upon  discharge  from  miutary  serviced  No 
provision  Is  made  for  the  veteran  of  World 
War  n  who  has  been  caUed  to  active  military 
aarvloe  during  part  of  the  period  of  hlsj^- 
titlement  to  enrollment  under  Public  Law 
346  and  who  had  not  initiated  a  coursiof 
training.  This  veteran  should  have  the 
privilege  of  electing  benefits  under  Public 
Iaw  346  or  the  new  program  and  should  nave 
a  period  equivalent  to  the  period  of  eligibil- 
ity for  training  which  he  lost  as  a  result  of 
military  service  during  which  he  cotild  ^tct 
training  under  either  program. 

6.  S.  1940  does  not  provide  specific  penal- 
ties for  conspiracy  and  fraud  by  schooli  or 
veterans  for  acts  of  bad  faith  and  gross  its- 
conduct  in  the  use  of  his  entitlement  on Itha 
part  of  veterans.  The  new  law  should! es- 
tablish severe  penalties  for  thoae  schools 
and  veterans  who  abuse  the  prlvlleaea  es- 
UbUehed  by  the  law. 

m  summary.  I  believe  that  any  new  lact 
paaaad  by  tbe  Googreaa  should  make  the  rol- 
lovtng  provtBlODs:  | 

1.  The  program  should  be  reoriented  fiom 
a  subsidised  educational  program  to  an  edu- 
cational assistance  program.  Kntitlenwent 
to  ednciaian  should  not  be  limited  to  tttcoa 
who  can  prove  that  they  Interrupted  "Si^ 
education.    A  modest  amount  of  aid  Mi^'d 
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be  given  any  veteran  who  desires  to  hdp 
mmmtt.  ratbar  tban  a  larga  amoBaH  at  aid 
to  a  Bmftad  mmlMr  at  vafarana. 

X  TIM  proi^Ma  siMuld  be  self-poBeti^ 
It  can  be  made  ao  toy  raqumng  the  veteran 
to  aaake  a  contributloD  to  bis  own  training. 


tbe   Federal   Oovcmment   at- 
to  pay  the  total  cost  as  It  doea 
under  the  praaent  pra^vn. 

t.  Tba  new  act  aboold  pftXilUt  the  en- 
roilment  of  a  vataran  In  a  ai^ool  arlUch 

and  a  school  should  be  required  to 
ayooasafuUy  for  a  period  at  1  year 
prior  to  laealtUig  ap^vovaL 

4.  The  admlnlatoattan  of  the  program 
should  be  slmpUfled.  This  can  be  aeeom- 
pUshod  by  atlmtnatmg  tba  ciciaeqittoa  at  tair 

poyasant  dtoaetly  to  tiba  vatcraa  at  ttia  and 
of  «M  moath  of  tralatsig.    Ptoaa  thto  pay- 

ment.  the  veteran  will  pay  his  own  tatlls, 
tbua  aHmlnatlng  tbe  iiiiaasH;  for  a  eootract 
and  a  voosharlng  procedure. 

i.  Suparvtakm  at  aebooia  and  ataadards  for 
smaiiisl  ■liiwilil  iM  s<iiiin.l1miwi1 

C  8titot  pansUles  for  crtmlnal  acts  "^^^^Vl 
be  lotalillilMrt  for  criminal  acta,  the  ngim 
at  a  veteran  who  wUIftiUy  mlroaea  his  entl- 
it  dwald  ba  vttfadmvn  and  Vi 


hrcra  today,  he  reartBdad  mm  that  your  dis- 
trict h  sltaatad  In  Hw  koait  at  vhst  yon  eoo- 
Hdsr  the  cvdan  spot  of  hmmttm  the  val- 
ley  at  Vtrgtnla.  It  Is  a  wooderfnl  apot  ^n/i 
tbnt  Is  tbe  way  to  fed  aboot  n.  even  If  amy 
other  spots  in  America  arc  locaUy  latt  to  ba 
pretty  good 


a  parted  oT  l 

terminattOD  at  esnployment  by  tbe  Veterans* 

Admtnlstiatkm     or     the     State     approving 


act  abould  provtdi 
of   the 


7.  The 

review    at 


authorlly  I 
and 
agencies  should  be  clearly  defined 
at   tha   State   approval 

out  IB 


laws  or  Mhar  ataaas)  thiii  •the  rsiati^  aZn- 
gnudng  buds  at  tha  State  of  VtrglBta  are 
among  the  baale  aaeta  at  tha  State,  and 
(that)  tha  preaervatton  at  theae  bunds  la 
to  protect  and 


laattng  agrlctilture 

*npply  at  producuve  laad 

proper^  osad  and  so  protaeaed  rrooa  isiwhwi 

that  It  a«a  I I  permannitly  prodnetiva. 

^  long  aa  paopia  taava  aaoqgh  prodaetlva 
land  they  aan  iibiiIImii  product  thitr  food 
and  fiber,  and  maajr  at  ths  raw  matailslii  at 
lixinsliy.  If  the  liad  Is  nsglsrlml  or  ua- 
wlaely  laed.  the  ooaaaqoaDeaa  wlU  be  na- 
ttanal  decline.  That  baa  been  the  tragic  rw- 
■«lt  In  amny  of  tbe  w<Qrkrb  < 


Sdil  Comservmboa  and  National  S^cnrifty- 
Ptfti 


KXmCSION  OP 


or 


HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM        ^^ 


Of  THE  BOG6S  OP  RVBBBBrTATTVES 

ThMTtiMt.  September  27.  IHl 


Mr.  WKKXRSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uzxier  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
RscToan.  I  include  the  foUowing  address 
kv  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
8M1  GbOBervatioD  Serrioe.  tmth  anni- 
versary celebration  Shenandoah  Valley 
Soil  OoPBenratioD  District.  SUunton.  Va., 
Angost  IS,  1950: 

9tm,  OOHBBBVaTIOir   SHB   HamKAL 

down  troaa  W— hingtoa  at 

ao  many  sober  aetlvltlas  are 
bcay  attentloo.  to  take  part  In 
apirtng  tenth  anniversary  cdebratton  at  tha 
VaUay  Soil 
I  wteh 


I  an  nipiBlMiilij. 
I  aat  aore  tt  would  fiuther  ctrangtban 
purpoee  and  oksar  away  any 

as  to  the  directtasi 


In  a  world  tpOX  by  eon- 

J.  &  Ooebran.  Jr..  of  yoor 
afroto  Inviting  me  down 


that  aaah  adB  not  ba  the  aaaa;  but.  in  any 
event,  wa  eartotnly  have  to  buUd  and  plan 
OB  the  loag-ttaos  basds  sgalmi  any  eventa- 
altty.  Tbe  United  States  dcttnitely  is  in  tha 
poattkm  at  world  liiaifalil|i.  potttlcaUy  and 
eoooonaleaUy.  aaaoag  the  dsaMieractaa,  and 
y  will  ba  aipnUi  to  retain  that  posl- 
with  aU  the  raspanilhltt^  tt  tnialisi. 

IpHBdhig   our   productive   ra- 
.  timber,  oil  and  other 
minerals,  and  so  on.  and  using  them  wisely. 
We  most  maintain,  first  of  all.  the  pro- 
dvedvc  e^iaetty  at  oar  land — wMch  pro- 
aB  bus  a  very  snaB  part  of  oar  food. 

all  at 

aa,  Inbaawi.  and 

do 

of  whether  paacs  or  war  Uea  i 

Idgbt  now.  thoae   rT'ii'flrlt  for 

ttooal  aaiiuilty    are  ttrtnitftf  tn  tenv  of 

doobttng  oar  saocfepOInK  at 

and  other  raw 

pOe  productive  soil,  tn  tbe  aaoaa  eg  i 
II  Into  this  country 
But  we  can  and  must 
Ing  productive  land.     Tbia  Is  an 
and  lasfiitlal  part  of  oar  first  line  at  na- 
tlooal  defense,  becaoee  men  with  grins  and 


bull«ts  cant  fight  without  food,  ^nd 
can  be  ttttle  food  from  poor  land 

consKBVitTioic  roa  p«acx  oa  waa 
Already,  m  the  ftw  short  weeks  slnee  tha 
nabie  etATted.  threatened  so-called 
og  certain  farm  cununodltles  bava 
awfraHiil,  stores  c^  essential  food 
V.     When  we  have  bad  repeated  ca- 
0*  this  naiure,  you  wouidcl  t.hti«% 
anyone  a*(mld   be   m>  roolish  ac   to  m^gemt 
that  wa  aoaaitimeg  auc  t  ne«d  such  things  aii 
to  help  keep  our  agrleul- 
plant   in  condition  of  top 
Yet    I    am   eure    all    of   us   have 

et  stich  loi>«e  talk,  both  when  thcea 

wma  a  rew  extra  bushels  of  wheat  or  other 
enmmndlties  in  the  granaries  or  when  tm- 
medlat*  demands  for  national  defense  or 
e^-  :  c-aid  programs  have  be-n  pi r nasi i  g 
a-       ,      -*TiT  of  first   c(xislderaUon. 

W  :  ve  been  toid  for  example,  that  wo 
*^  _^~  *  ipead  money  on  soil  oon.servatloa 
In  partods  of  ampie  crop  production  becataa 
aotl-oooacrvation  farming  increasee  yiektaw 
If  that  lilog'.cai  line  of  reawinin^  were  carrMd 
to  Its  ultimate  conclusion,  then  we  Ufcewtae 
wouWnt  spend  mcmrr  on  crt>p  and  llvcatock 
per-t  and  disease  control,  or 
By  Otbar  agrictUiural  research  and  tm- 
tat mietk  thnes.  instead,  we  would 
down  our  State  experunent  stationa, 
agitriUtural  oiUegee.  and  the  United  States 
DepartaMSt  of  Agr!cultxire  until  such  tn««^ 
a.*  we  i^alK  figure  we  needed  their  scrvicea 
truth  IS  that  maxttnun)  par 
I  always  are  the  basis  of  good  i^ri- 
hstfter  til*  market  is  up  or  down. 
they  Bsrsn  the  capacity  of  increased 
total  fn^Ktkm  as  may  be  needed. 

Tboaa  who  iwKild  have  yoii  abandon  yoiar 
aonaarvaUon  farming  in  wartime  and  other 
pSKtads  of  maximum  n-eed  for  agrtcultorai 
oaOBBBOdttiee  are  no  leae  ahortai^ied.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  ojnservatjoo  larming  dsoa- 
"  Its  effectiveness,  year   after  year. 

maximum    producuon   of   naodad 
minur.um   labor  and  machinery 
moat   ecumtmicai  uae  of  sead 
Thoee   are  among  tiM  mul- 
realiaed    aheo    the    land    M 
acre  by  acre,  according  to 
and  capability. 

KCKTSMc   oca   eowpaa   dst 

again  krept.-.f  m  mtnd 
the  toag-tbaa  need  as  oppoeed  to  Bhort- 
■Ifbtad  UfoA  ylotftio^  tot  the  sake  of 
**|'*g^Twd  aapadiaauf— tha  Wnd  of  practical, 
■rlentlbe  eoaaarvattDD  farming  practiced  in 
yowr  owa  — d  nwre  than  2,aeo  other  soil 
ooBeervattaa  dlatrfcu  crrer  tfc.«  ccpuntry  builds 
«p  a  aotrad  raaai  le  o?  productive  capacity. 
It  keeps  otir  powder  dry.  It  Is  true  that  dur- 
ing the  last  war  a  considerable  amount  of 
dantags  resulted  Irow.  cruppujg  too 
land  that  should  have  been  ietl  la 
But.  even  inetadtag  the  plowing  up  of 
several  mUlloo  acres  of  hazarcous  lands  in 
tha  drier  acaaa  erf  the  Grea:  Paliis  for  grow- 
I  ovar-all  daaiag<>  certainly  waa 
what  It  might  huve  been  had 
through  the  c&r  and  postwar  farm 
prodoctlon  strain  without  benefit  of  any  con- 
aarvatlon  farming  knew  ledge  and  practice. 

Other  wlBlnna'  at  acres,  moreover,  were 
farwMd  tha  aalls  coaMarv^uon  way  for  maxi- 
Bi^a.  ptuEtaMa  praduetloc,  aad  this  aame 
land  k  la  aoond  waidilkai  to  give  nuiximum 
prodatttaa  next  year  and  the  next,  as  the 
nead  say  dictate.  Examples  of  how  this 
aoaaarvBtton  principle  works  out  were  to  be 
found  this  past  spring  in  the  spotted  dix^ught 
areaa  eg  the  southern  Cr'cat  Plains.  Tha 
trouble  frooB  Wtad  erosion  and  dust  ttorms 
tbla  year  vaa  not,  generally   in  the  old  Dost 

Bowl  of  the  IBSO's  because  farnaera  tiiere 
had  turned  largely  to  conservation  farming 
In  the  blMraaclng  yea.-s  And.  almost  invar- 
iably, ludlsldua:  :&ma  and  fields  und<T 
■ervatlcm  treatment  and  c^aeratlon  In 
1950  droogb:  areas  stiff rr^d  -^  Taparstlvely 
little  land  and  crop  damage,  a^jngsida 
tzeated  landi. 
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ntxTBit-rrr   or  rowsniv*Tio?r   fabmino  a 

MlOHXnCAKr    APVANTACe 

Th«    practical    fltxlbSilty   of   eonwrvatton 

farming   b*cotne«  of   iimi»i— liig  atgnlflcanc* 

M  mt  look  ahead  and  tlUBk  ftboot  oar  na- 

««U-b«lng    and    security.      Aaaumtng 

II  not  (or^ver  tx"  faced  with  Inler- 

M,  we  stui  har*  to  tninJc 

ttvlBf  for  our  own  grown  pop- 

uUUon.    That  la,  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 

food — including    ample    amounu    of    meat, 

dairy,  and  poultry   producta — for  everybody, 

for  our  children  and  our  children**  children. 

From   ihU  ttable.   peacetime   ▼lewpolnt.   the 

tBpocuuaoa  of  aoil   and   water  conaerratlon 

!•  eeif-apparent  as  the  baala  for  xus- 

Mgb-level    production    at   relatively 

The  population  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready  baa  pasaed   the   150.000.000  mark,  aa 
ahown  by  preltmmary  figures  from  the  1060 
T.    We  have  seated  nearly  a.000.000  more 
at  the  dinner  tables  of  America  every 
for  the  laat  10  yean  and  30.000.000  more 

1  year  for  the  world  aa  a  whole.     Yet  the 

supply  of  productive  land  from  which  to  feed 
and  clothe  thU  steadily  mounting  number  of 
people  Is  sharply  limited.  Right  here  In  the 
United  States  we  have  left  only  about 
♦ao.000,000  acres  of  good,  producUve  crop- 
land. Including  approximately  70.000.000 
acres  that  would  have  to  be  cleared.  Irri- 
gated, or  drained  before  It  could  be  cropped. 

Altboufh  we  are  better  off  than  moat  other 
oounuies  with  respect  to  the  good  land  we 
have  available — and  Infinitely  better  situated 
than  aome  cotintrtes — we  have  no  productive 
land  to  spare  If  we  look  forward  to  a  per- 
maaant  high  standard  of  living  and  national 
■eeurlty.  Not  with  the  future  population 
trend  continually  pointing  upward — to  as 
high  aa  2*0.000.000  people  In  the  United 
Mates  In  the  next  25  to  50  years  on  the  basis 
of  recent  past  population  growth. 

The  main  forces  operating  to  reduce  both 
the  area  of  productive  cropland  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  cropland  are  soil  eroelon.  over- 
cropping and  leaching.  Of  these,  soil  ero- 
sion is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and  mort 
wtdaspread.  Soil  erosion  U  also  the  most 
4aaM0ng  force  affecting  the  Nation's  range 
and  pasture  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
main  forces  operating  to  improve  prodtictlon 
fro  n  otir  croplands  t  re  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. Unproved  plant  varieties.  Insect 
and  plant-disease  control,  and  mechaniaa- 
tlon.  Of  these,  soil  and  water  conservation 
i»  by  far  the  most  Important,  for  the  reasons 
1  have  already  explained.  At  this  point,  I 
think  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  stop  and 
consider  for  a  moment  what  we  mean  when 
we  taik  about  modern  soil  conservation. 

WHAT  MOOKSM  SOIL  rONSEBVATIOlf  IS 

Modem  soil  conservation  consists  of  the 
kind  of  sound  land  use  and  protection  need 
to  keep  the  land  permanently  producuve 
whUe  tn  vae. 

It  means  contotirlng  and  terracing  land 
that  needs  such  treatment,  and  strip  crop- 
ping and  stubble  mulching  the  land  aa 
needed,  along  with  supporting  practicea  of 
Oft^  roUUoDs,  oovar  crops,  green-manuring 
erope.  etc..  whaievet  needed.  It  means  gul'.y 
control.  stabUtang  water  outlets,  building 
farm  ponds,  locating  itirm  roads  and  fenc«>s 
as  nearly  on  the  contour  as  practicable 
planting  steep,  erodible  land  to  graas  or 
trees,  development  of  good  pastures  and  de- 
voting good  mana^jement  to  them  after  they 
have  been  developed. 

Where  land  Is  too  wet.  modern  soil  con- 
servation calU,  morei^iver.  for  drainage,  with 
full  consideration  given  to  wUdUfe  needs.  If 
It  is  tix>  dry  it  calls  for  irrigation:  if  subject 
to  Wind  ert»lon.  It  calls  for  wind -stripping, 
tree  planting,  growing  cover  crops,  and  stub- 
ble-mulch farming.  If  plant  nutrients,  lime, 
and  the  humus  supply  of  the  soil  have  been 
depleted,  it  calls  for  fertUteation  and  Addition 
c*  Ume  and  organic  matter  If  water-soluble 
saiu  have  accumulated  In  toxic  quantities 


alkali — as  in  parts  of  the  West.  It  calls  Ak 
both  drainage  and  leaching  out  of  the  salts  |y 
flooding.  And  modern  soU  conservation  ca$s 
also  for  the  use  of  the  best  of  the  most  adacA- 
able  varieties  of  crops  as  well  as  the  most^^- 
elent  of  availahto  adaptahto  tools.  | 

Modem  soil  conservation  Ukewlse  calls  f^ 
flood  control  and  reservoir  protection  (mu- 
nicipal and  other  kinds)  by  treatment  kit 
whole  watersheds  with  the  tight  eombln^- 
tioiis  of  practices,  land  use,  and  small  struc- 
tures tn  the  smaller,  upper  watersheds  wbefe 
floodwaters  start.  AppUed  at  th*  right  tliie 
and  place,  such  watershed  treatment  saves 
sou  and  reduces  flood  and  sedimentation 
damage,  stores  water  tn  the  soil  for  plant  xi^e 
and,  where  conditions  are  favorable.  In  tHe 
underground  strata  tar  pumping.  As  a  pa^ 
of  the  modem  toll  conservation  Job,  city  eeif- 
age  should  be  kept  out  of  the  streams  axld 
treated  for  use  on  the  land,  as  some  cities 
now  are  doing.  | 

And,  of  course,  an  indispensable  part  4f 
modern  soli  conservation  Is  a  supporting  (H-o- 
gram  of  research,  such  aa  wtU  provide  for  ttse 
welfare  of  the  land  at  all  times,  and  giae 
fanners  all  the  advantages  that  progressl'na 
science  can  contribute.  Also,  a  continuing, 
vigorous  program  of  soil-conservation  educa- 
tion should  be  made  a  part  of  our  teaohitw 
from  kindergarten  on  through  college.  Ana. 
modern  soil  conservation  calls  for  the  main^ 
tenance  of  all  effective  work,  that  has  k 
chance  for  permanency.  Such  mitasnrn  ai^ 
not  Intended  to  be  used  for  Just  a  single  yetv 
or  cropping  season.  They  are  the  basis  c$ 
land  permanency,  and  that  Is  necessary  If  w* 
are  to  have  a  permanent  agriculture.  ^  ' 

ONLT  OWX  KICBT  WAT  TO  DO  THX  CONSXXVATIOf 
JOB 

A  hundred  yeaiv  of  farming  experience  la 
this  country  has  proved  definitely  that  d<) 
single  practice,  applied  arbitrarily  on  a  whol# 
field  or  a  farm,  will  control  erosion  ant 
maintain  soil  productivity  permanently,  ex* 
cept  perhaps  the  planting  of  an  entire  flelg 
or  farm  to  grass  or  trees.  And  we  cant  11  vf 
by  grass  and  trees  alone  1  Except  where  th* 
land  la  tised  for  grass  or  forest,  single-prace 
tlce  soil  conservation  can't  be  successful  M 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  because  It  almo^ 
always  is  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the  dlvers4 
land  conditions  and  complicated  require* 
ments  of  sound  land  tise  and  protection,  tm* 
posed  by  nature.  Some  single  practices,  suci 
as  contouring,  stubble  mulching,  rotatloi^ 
<»  manuring  will  bring  some  temporary  ben« 
eflts  to  entire  fields  or  farms;  but  they  can* 
not  get  the  Job  done  on  anything  approxl* 
mating  a  permanent  basis,  except  on  the  rel* 
atlvely  small  areas  of  the  very  best  quality 
land  (land  of  capability  ciaaa  I).  j 

No,  there  la  only  one  correct  formula  fof 
doing  the  soil  and  water  conservation  Joi 
right — regardless  of  what  anybody  may  trf 
to  tell  you.  That  formula  consists  of  treat-* 
ing  the  different  kinds  of  land  on  a  farT4 
according  to  their  individual  needs  as  de4 
termlned  by  condition,  and  using  each  kln<l 
according  to  Its  capabUlty  for  continue^ 
safe  and  economical  production — whethe^ 
that  be  f«  field  crops,  pasture,  timber,  ot 
wildlife.  1 

paocaiss  nr  «otL  comsbtatmk  bmiocts  1 
That  is  the  kind  of  conserTaOoQ  fanning 
you  have  been  putUng  into  effect  witij 
sucoe&s  and  -satiaf acuon  here  in  the  ShenaO'* 
doah  Valley  SoU  Conservation  District  M 
the  last  10  years.  It  is  the  kind  of  con* 
servatlon  farming  that  Is  aafiguarding  and! 
improving  our  country's  farm  and  raitdi 
lands  at  a  progreaslve^  Increasing  rate  each 
year.  In  1948.  to  Illustrate,  the  SoU  Con.. 
servatlon  Servloe  aMtctad  the  dlstrtcu  la 
completing  only  1  percent  of  the  nnant^iyrt 
part  of  the  Nation-wide  soU  conservattod 
Job.  but  in  1948  the  animal  rate  of  ffngnad 
went  up  to  S.4  percent  (tf  the  »»»a»tfi^ 
Job  We  finished  the  Job  on  5.00o!ogga«ai 
In  i»4J  and  on  22.000.000  acres  last  |wr 


This  was  an  Inereaae  of  340  pcrcoit.  bat 
we  had  an  Increase  In  facilities  of  ^y  4g 

percent. 
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Soil  CoBscrratioB  and  NatiooaJ  Security — 
.      PartlJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKI 


RlB« 


or 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 


or 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATiVBS 

Thursday,  September  27,  1951 

Mr.  WICXERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks  In  tbe 
Recois.  I  Include  the  foUowing  ajdros 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  $tates 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  tenth  anni- 
versary celebration.  Shenandoah  Valley 
Soil  Conservation  District,  Staunton. 
Va..  August  23. 1950: 

Your  Shenandoah  VaUey  district  ha4  been 
In  operation  for  10  years.  Tl»e  flMt  soU 
conservaUon  district  anywhere  cain^  Into 
being  only  13  years  ago  this  monthTln  my 
home  county  of  Anson  County.  N.  C.  .When 
we  reflect  on  this  ccjipartively  shcrti  tlats 
that  these  districts  have  been  at  the  Job. 
1  think  the  progress  that  has  been^Ml»-^ 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  distrttt  or- 
ganisation and  sou-  and  water-oan  lerva- 
tlon  work  actuaUy  done  on  the  land  I  d  the 
districts — Is  notlUng  short  o*  remar  table 
Do  you  realize  that,  as  of  JtUy  1.  this  year, 
the  districts  covered  1,250.000.000  a^es  in 
the  48  SUies.  Alaska,  and  HawallT^wrto 
R  ;o.  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Inctuded 
4.750.000  farms?  In  fact.  80  percent  of  aU 
our  farms  are  now  within  aoU  conaer^tion 
district  boundaries,  as  is  th.ee- four£s  ct 
the  land  in  farms  a<  the  United  SU^ 
wx  Axz  MovnsQ  AKaao  raana  rrxsr  ^ua 
Tour  districts'  acooaplMunents  iJgeC- 
tlng  soil  and  water  ronearvatton  on  XJad  i«»»<| 
likewise  are  something  to  be  prood^.  ca- 
pedaUy  when  we  keep  In  mind  that  thd  kind 
of  conservation  you  are  applying  Is  car^uUy 
planned,  acre- by-acre  conaervatlon  Which 
has  been  put  on  the  land  to  stay.  Plnil  flg. 
xires  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ( to  JtUy  1,1.950) 
have  not  been  checked  yet;  but 
tlon  preliminary  figures  show  the 
for  the  past  year's  district  work  donei  and 
the  total  to  date.  Bow  w«  hava  tn 
again  the  yearly  rate  of  conservattoi , 
Ing.  planning,  and  treatment  is  appttrent 
trom  ** ■" 
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an^  ST..1     ;:zi^  ground  water  and  om  other 
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The    record    of    soU-cooaervatloit-dlitrlct 
accompllshmenu  here  In  Virginia  likf 
Is  good,  in  the  Shenandoah  Vallej   _ 
and  elsewhere.     But  as  I  dont  hsva^ 
the  preliminary  llaeal  yaw  flgm 
Btat^  I  ahaU  not  tmtertaka  to  nnrte^  foe 
yoo  tha  facts  on  your  own  work  with  which 
yon  already  are  more  fammir  uitn  1  am 
anyway.  ^ 
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Thcjo^  ve  have  to  do  calls  for  the  cloacst 
teeii  w«»k  or  aP  tnteraata  in  our  scciery: 
raraaera,  bBStaaas.  and  psogasatozi^  people; 
prtnte   and   pnHUe   IHianrtal   iMtltution^v 

^.    .  nidfc\  and  tele  vision; 

_^^OBxauna,iftmUmaii'y  wiameus, 

Piopirt,  and  oCber  groups,   sciiools 

■***es:  local.  State    and  Federal  agrl- 

vUlt^Tc.  forestry,  and  other  agencies  and  farm 

'""■'**"*'  taus— -everybody      I  know  all  these 

are  working    u^gether  here  tn   the 

Valley  District,  as  they  are  in 

an  OT«-  the  country. 

^!^»  eoasplate  the  sou-  acd  wat«T-conser-a- 

**<»  Jofc  >»  time  calls  for  a  program  of  poal- 

**^  ****"*•  *"  *^^^  "^  'tjcb  groups  have  a 

B^teal  IntarHst.     It  includes,  amtuig  other 

poiats:  (1)  Ccanpletioc  of  the  nauonal  land 
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eapftbUtty  iDTentory  at  th«  earliMt  daU  f«« 
elliMM  will  permit:  (3)  completion  of  the 
organtzatlon  of  tb«  Nation*  agricultural 
laocto  into  aoU-oonMrvatlon  distrlct«  and 
dl«trlrt  ri'sponslbUuy  and 
a  Kctrntiflcaliy  developed  loU- 
Itlon-dtstrict  plan  applied  by  a  con- 
ation farmer  to  every  farm  In  the  country 
at  minimum  pubtic  cu»t:  (3)  active  partici- 
pation of  all  Intereated  rural  and  urban 
group* — btmneaa,  profeeaional.  and  patrl- 
0U»  to  achieving  Nation-wide  conaervation; 
■ad  (4)  iMlrlng  a  real  eonaervationlst.  of 
•rery  farmttr  In  tbe  country. 

OonacnratlOD  of  our  productive  lund.  wtiter. 
Itafew.  wlkfUf*.  and  other  Indlapensable 
aatoral  raaourcea  U  not  a  matter  which  la 
of  Interest  only  to  our  own  generation.  It 
ts  tba  foremoat  factor  on  which  hinges  tbe 
very  curvlTal  of  all  the  generation  to  coma 
aftar  m.  We  muat,  tlirough  education  In 
ttaa  aeSiooto  and  everywhere  Mae.  eeUblUh 
th*  eoDsarvatlon  concept  so  firmly  in  our 
national  eonactouaneas  that  it  never  can  be 
uprooted — ao  that,  a  hundred  yeara  from 
now,  eooatrratlon  wiu  be  practiced  unlver- 
aally. 

The  aaleguartlng  and  perpetual  wlae  ti»ie  of 
these  life-support ing  resources  la  the  only 
laaarance  we  can  have  of  continued  national 
Ity  for  our  free  people  in  free  America. 


SUafhter  Quotas  oo  tlie  Meat  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1951 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing last  weeks  hearings  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  impose  slaughter 
quotas  on  the  meat  industry,  we  heard 
some  convincinK  arRuments  against  such 
a  regulation.  M  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  hav?  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Everett  C.  Seal,  of  East 
Falls  Church.  Va  .  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  September 
17.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATtMENT  or  EvEarrr  C    Seal  Btroax  th« 

tJXNATa  BaKKINC  KHD  CUIUIENCT  COMMIITKE 

fiamiMBEa  18.   1951 

My  name  is  Everett  C.  Seal.  I  am  a  part- 
ner with  Mr  T.  M.  Brown,  trading  linder 
the  name  ol  Brown's  Metit  Market,  located 
at  6856  Lee  Highway.  East  Falls  Church.  Va, 
We  are  a  small,  independent  business.  Both 
Mr  Brown  and  I  are  World  War  II  veterans 
and  have  hud  mdny  years  experience  in  the 
meat  biuu.ess.  Browns  Meat  Market  was 
at  one  time  under  the  sole  proprietorship 
of  Mr.  T  C  Brown,  the  father  of  Mr.  T.  ML 
Brown.  Prior  to  ray  entry  into  the  miUtary 
service  in  M«v  1941.  I  had  been  employed 
for    13  years   by  Mr    T    C    Brown. 

The  stiire  on  Lee  Highway  u  our  only  re- 
Uil  outlet  We  do  not  wholesale  meat."  We 
have  a  slaughtering  house  In  Luray,  Va, 
where,  beiore  quotas  were  Imposed,  we' ^rere 
able  to  sUushier  hII  the  beef  we  needed  to 
aatlsfy  our  growing  biwine&s.  We  have  !)eeu 
planninjj  to  expand  our  slaughtering  Xa- 
cjltties  at  Luray  for  2  years,  so  that  we  will  ba 
able  to  meet  all  our  customers'  needa  wltlK>ut 
buyins;  fr.  m  the  b»<  packers.  This  exiJau- 
sluii  Is  now  uuUer  way. 


I  have  gotia  into  the  detaUa  of  oar  opcimi 
tton  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  In  th# 
minds  of  any  o<  the  oammlttee  as  to  ho^ 
we  operate  and  whom  I  reprasent.  I  m^ 
appearing  solely  as  a  represantatlTe  ci 
Brown's  Meat  Market,  and  in  the  hope  thai 
I  may  be  able  to  present  to  the  commlttef 
sonM  facts  that  they  otherwise  might  not 
have  as  to  how  slaughtering  quotas  havf 
affected  a  small  Independent  buslnsss,  an4 
how  they  will  aHect  us  If  they  are  linpose4 
on  tis  a^aln. 

Our  bostnaaa  te  kM-ated  near  the  Arllngtoi| 
Coimty-nttrfax  County  line.  The  commu« 
nlty  of  Falls  Cbtvcb.  and  tbe  part  of  tbe  two 
eotuittes  near  us  has  shown  considerably 
growth  during  tbe  past  10  years,  and  par« 
tloularly  during  the  past  a  or  S  years.  Iq 
1940  the  population  of  Falls  Church,  accord'* 
tng  to  tbe  census  flgtires.  was  2..570.  In  1954 
tbe  same  flguraa  thowa  an  increase  of  4J)59« 
or  a  total  popidatkm  at  7.535.  Therefore, 
our  popxilatlon  has  almost  trlptled  in  the  lasS 
10  years.  , 

The  same  thing,  to  a  lesser  degree.  Is  tru4 
of  Arlington  County  and  Fairfax  County^ 
The  census  figures  show  the  population 
these  two  coumtaa  has  increased  almc 
two  and  one-half  Umm  in  the  past  10  ye 
In  the  last  year,  these  two  counties  have  In-^ 
creased  by  about  35.000  ;>eopIe.  There  Isn'' 
any  doubt  that  thte  ctmdltion  will  continue. 
Theae  counties  Issued  a  total  of  8.000  buUd-4 
Ing  permits  during  1060.  and  some  of  thaaJ 
dwellings  are  just  now  being  occupied.  i 

This  population  growth  has  of  course  lU'^ 
creased  our  btislness.  In  1949  we  killed! 
109.060  pounds  live  weight  of  beef.  In  1950 
that  figure  was  235.207  pounds,  an  Increase  o^ 
over  3S.000  pounds.  During  the  first  quar^ 
ter  of  1951,  our  flg\ires  again  rose  over  th« 
same  period  for  1950.  In  the  ftrtt  quarter  of 
1950  we  slaughtered  54.605  poxmds  live  welght- 
For  the  same  p>eriod  Ln  1951,  the  figure 
86.470  pounds.  I  am  giving  the  commit 
these  figures  to  show  that  our  growth 
been  normal,  due  to  the  tncreaaad  populat 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  alwaj 
tried  to  give  quality  at  the  lowest  posslbl 
price.  I  will  point  out  how  quotas  hami 
\is  in  this  In  a  few  minutes. 

On  March  31.  1951. 1  received  word  that  wm 
would  start  operating  under  a  slaught 
quota.  Our  quota  for  the  month  of 
was  fixed  at  100  percent  of  our  Uva 
alaughtered  In  AprU  1950.  This 
to  16  head  of  cattle.  Since  this  figure  waaj 
far  below  what  our  normal  slaughtering  had! 
become.  I  immediately  went  to  Richmond- 
Va..  and  talked  to  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Franda, 
who.  at  that  time,  was  In  charge  of  the  Meat 
and  Livestock  Division  of  tbm  0P6  thara. 
told  me  to  submit  a  letter  atatlng  my 
which  I  did.  I  have  attached  this  letter  to 
my  statement  as  exhibit  I.  I  told  Mr.  Fran* 
els  ih  my  letter  that  we  were  slaughtering 
at  a  rate  of  about  32  bead  per  month  and 
that  we  did  not  believe  16  head  would  be 
quate  to  meet  the  aeecis  of  our  cuBtooM 

Mr.  Francis  also  suggested  I  go  to  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  .  and  see  Mr.  Don  Leach,  of  tha 
OPS.  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  had  written 
him      Mr.  Leach  was  most  courteous.    How- 
ever, be  could  not  give  me  any  rn murage- 
ment.     It  was  suggested  In  Mr.  Leach's  ofltaa 
that  I  fill  in  with  packers'  be^.  and  aa  I 
stated  then  this  would  not  be  aattateeiory 
becatise  up  until  this  time  wa  had  baan 
to  kUl  all  the  meat  that  we  naadad.    I 
sumed  that  tha  paekwa  wara  operatli^ 
the  quota  sams  as  the 
slaughterers  and  would  not  hava  axttm 
available.     Furthermore,   we  had 
due  to  volume,  certain  operatlnf 
and  the  fact  that  our 
in  all  aspects  ot  our  MHtaaai,  to  kaap 
price  cm  moat  tuta  alXNit  mm  tlhliti  balov 
chain  atocaa.    If  wa  taoofbt  pmdkm%*  baaf .  wa 
would  not  ha\>e  been  able  to  sail  at  that  \aw 
a  price. 


Mr.  Leach  alao  requested  tba  i 
of    our    slaughtcrinc    factttttaa 
located  In  Loraf.  Va.     On  April  4 
wrote  a  letter  wlileb  gave  all  the  iiifon^atton 
he  required.     Sooia  time  later  in  A^rU.  I 
Ttsttad  the  oAoea  of  Snator  Osaar  F.  Bvn.  ot 
Virginia,  to  see  If  I  eovid  pit  aatf  aaMtaaa* 
In  getting  reltef  froas  ttaa  OPS.  aiid  S^aatar 
Braa  kindly  wrote  a  letter,  on  April  25.  In  our 
behalf  to  Price  Admlnlatratar  Diauie. 

On  May  1.  we  recatrad  Botloe  from  tbt  i  OPS 
that  our  siawghtartaf  quota  for  Jie 
of  May  would  be  00  pareant  ot  oer  llv4>tock 
slaughtering  for  May  1060,  and  oi  1^  4. 
recetved  a  letter  fron  Mr.  lohn  i. 
aon,  acting  bead  of  the  adjustmen-:  „ 
the  Livestock  and  Meat  DIstrtbutlon  __.... 
of  OPS  denying  otir  appUeatlon  fir  ralj  sT  on 
the  grounds  that  rcUaf  to  ua  woild    ' 
consistent  with  the  objsettvaa  and 
of  tbalr  program.    I  hava  attaehtd  thj^  let- 
ter as  e^ilhlt  n  to  my  rtatsm 

My  partner  and  I  decided  It  wo  ild  b^ 
to  fill  In  with  packers'  beef,  proritflng  it  w^ 
available.  In  order  that  otv  custoi 
not  find  empty  ahoveaaaa  sad  n«i%e^tors 
1  and  S  di^a  a  w«*  «b«  ttuy  came  |in  to 
make  their  purctaaaaa;  alao.  to  try  to  bold  our 
CQstomers  for  the  future,  as  we  f  e  t  tha$  thla 
^a  only  a  temporary  measure  anc  by  hkvtac 
beef  available  for  our  customers  .n  a  Inti- 
mate store  at  legtUaMte  prices,  we  were 
keeping  down  black  market  in  our  loom- 
mtmlty. 

We  were  able  to  tony  aome  draaaad  In 
from  a  few  of  tbe  Mi^ar  paekars     TbW  . 
ittlla  quaatlan  in  my  mind  as  to  hoi  the 
larger  packers  were  able  to  fumlal.  th<s 
beef  when  aU  quotas  were  suppxed 
based  on  1950  business.    The  mait 
tory  method  of  obtatflaf  beef  Ut 
taaners.  however,  was  to  buy  »im^ 
It  ourselTes.  so  I  wrote  Mr.  Fran: 
10.  asking  him  to  reemisktei  oar  lawe 
letter  Is  attadied  as  exhibit  m.     I  ^ 
out  In  the  letter  that  the  OPe.  by  t 
small  Independent  slau^teren  tc  buy 
mbeef  was  going  to  forca  prk«a  vA. 
aaaaas  to  me  that  this  Is  exactly  tlia 
raanlt  from  that  Intended  by  the 
in  setting  up  the  OPS. 

On  May  10  Mr.  DlSaUe  wrote  Senator 
In  answer  to  tha  Senator's  letter  of  Apiil  as 
on  our  behAlf.     His  letter  merelj 
the  decision  of  which   Mr.   Lenn 
already  written  me.  but  Mr.  DIEaUe  rfccof 
nlaed  the  problem  brought  on  liy  the 
mendous   population   tnrrriass   hi 
Virginia,  to  which  I  have  alrcacty  ref^tiad^ 
I  have  attached  Mr.  DtSaUe-s  letter  as  a^lbtt 

VlMUy.  on  May  19. 1  received  a  letter  Ifrom 
a  Mr.  Clarence  P.  Moore  from  tJM  Of^  la- 

floaal  oAee  at  Rlchnxind.  Va. 

which  I  hava  attached  as  ezhlM :  V. 
^Dswvr  to  my  latter  of  May  10.    It 
nled  our  application  for  reOaC.  atyi 
that  **tt  seems  very  Important  that 

be  Bonfli>aJ  to  tbe  tame  c^ian- 
<«qrtng  1980.-    I  liope  I  3aave 
^.  to  showing  the  comzilttee  that 

tbla  is  the  exact  reantt  that  wa  vera  t*Tti« 
to  achieve  by  having  our  quott 
being   forced    to   c^iarata  at   aptvosOa^rt^ 
one-half  our  normal  volume,  we  ^ '~ 

ooaly   dlsappointtBg   one-half   o:    our 
~  to  us  that  the  qtM 
i««r  particular 
-  -   who  were   «T»hA»  to 

buy  beef  from  tu  or  our  competitors  to  Ittim 
to  black-market  supply. 

I  •^d  ^e  to  turn  now  to  the  ^ect 
■thla  quota  eprtma  bad  oa  our  bvslneaa  «tur- 
^ifttattaattwaatBflfleei.  i  t.re 
P*"***^  <W  *hat  we  thciwaU  a  good 
te  ttva  walcht  alaugbtarad  during  tbalflivt 
quarter  of  1061  aa  coa^iared  wnii  thaifirst 
quarter  of  1060.  During  tha  4  mo^^  ct 
1941  while  quotas  were  impoacd— tbi^  te. 
L  AprU  1  through  July  31,  wa  ~ 
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•n.*  ;  r'-"  r..-n  *Aked  mm  to  r«le*»e  mt  1R<11- 
v'd,,  ■,_  ■         ,;.   '»-«.r*'-*.  U>  tbm  e«»urt««y 

ajTi  ,».■.   •  ^:.':  -'JUi  attC  I  (Ml  t» 

bMt   to  await   yjur   rcc      >'»-'»tlHi|i 
SMttar. 

■iflBt  to  i»i»iw  your 

Y«r7  truly  fCMira. 

C. 


IV 

or  PlOCK   ^TAanjZATIOM. 

VMliia^ron.  D.  C.  ««y  le.  ifSi. 

p.  Bm. 
V«u«l  ft«M»  JCMrt*. 

Wmalkltmgton.  D.  C. 

Tbti  U  m  tmplj  to 
of  A^ru   3d.    IMl.   addnaaatf  to 

ifMt  u»a  uvHtock  Din- 
•B  appUeaUon    iMttdt  by 
I'*   liMt    MMt*!.    MM    Lm 

FtUla  GbiBvh.  Va^  tor  an 

at  xiMiT  19M  qaoto  bMW  under  iwtlOB  • 
eC  DUtrUmCloa  IfctntatVtn  1. 

Tit*  facta  praaenfd  by  ttie  apptlcmnt  In- 
tfeatn  tbAt  It  would  nan  bo  eamtotent  vttli 
llM  oOiw:ti«M  SBd  poUelw  of  tbe  llTcatock 
dlMrttnmon  pn^^m  tmbodl«d  tn 
BagulatloQ  1  to  gnuit  their  Te- 
quwt.  TUMTtCora.  tlM  laqn—  for  an  a4y 
^wtod  bMp  torlSM  luw  kMK  «nlad. 

W*  ar«  ««U  awara  of  tb*  Moody  InercaM 
la  popolation  tn  tbo  Wablrninn.  O.  C^ 
llMtiiipnWTan  araa.  liiillMnt  jUttngton  mzUl 
Wtitrtt*  OoontlM  at  Vtottnta.  Ttu-  general 
mi^ftf  at  BMOta  la  ap.pon>itl7  (uUy  adequate 

t0M.     aowover.  M  tlM 

crtttakUV  atMTt,  ttei* 

wOl  ba  tokoa  to  oUbcr  dtvart  OMOto  ftom 

araoa  or  laeraaoa  <|uataa  for  an  itaeuifi^ 

anpplytnc  tlie  area  or  botli.  <lependtng 

tiM  iMMral  moot  and  itvaatoac  luppiy 

at  Iho  Maim. 

TVO  apiKoetoM  your  tntoran  both  on  bo« 

half  of  ■rovm'a  Maot  Markat  ond  tbo  0nm> 

pofmlatlon  of  oortlMm  Vtrftnlo.    Bow- 

r.  rocooaldarmttoa  of  ttao  Brovnli  Maoi 

Ifaxkft  appUcatton  appoara  unjuattftabie  at 

Uut  time. 

8tne«r«ly  yours. 

V.  DtSAUX. 

Director. 


aTAanJBATtOH. 

JUcAawMl.  ro..  Jfiy  it.  l»il 


East  FaUs  Churfh.  V*. 

(Attcntloa  Mr.  Kvorott  C.  Seal) 
nmaaBDi:  Una  to  tiM  fact  Uu.t  Mr.  Aa- 
4.  RwkOlo  la  now  aaalgnart  to  Um  Hieh- 
tharo  hm  bom  a  delay 
la  Nfriy  to  your  letter  of  May  10;  bowtvor. 
«•  are  w«U  aoquamted  with  your  nqwit  for 
Midltioaal  quota  mmI  eao  aay  no  aaora  at  tlUa 
ttoM  than  tnat  our  rartaw  board  (»▼•  it  a 
full  and  fair  oonaMoration  bofora  pawrlng 
aloog  our  reeoaunaadaUoDa  to  the  Waablng- 
for  flaal  aettoa. 

to  you  at  tho  ttaa  yo«  Tla- 
oAce.  It  aaoiM  vary  tiB'* 
tbaimoat  dlsTnbutloa  ba  onnllnad 
to  tba  aaaaa  ^am;ieis  *a  exlatad  dartaf  1960. 
and  we  must  ba  careful  thaTwa.do  not  aaitcn 
ikddtt:anal  quotas  to  one  pcnOK^tbat  will 
need  to  be  deduetod  from  aniae  oitaar 
afwratcMr 
Aa  tills  pro((ram  unfoMa  wa  apntaeUta  ttia 
that  iitUit;  r.^  u^::  cbaa<a.  and  tf  you 
find  juatiflnbU'  rr-Asi  114  for  r«Ttvlng _your 
request  for  add.i:  juil  quota  we  will  ba  T*ry 
gl»d  to  discvis*  the  tuatier  lurtner. 
Your*  very  truly. 

UoiAcx  B.  Oaks, 
Rfflf tonal  Pnce  Cxecuffra. 
By  CXAat.Nci  P 
Z>«rev:ur  o/  food 


SicAiaond,  Fc. 
i  MxaT 

Kmst  rails  Chnreh,  Fa. 
Thla  la  la  rc(< 
■ppHcattrw    for 
of  It- 


Thur9dm»,  SepUmber  27.  19S1 

Ifr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Speaker, 
tinder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
m  tbe  RxcoRo,  I  include  the  f<d]owiog 
article  by  H.  H  BenneU.  Cbief .  Soil  Oon. 
•erration  Service.  enttUed  "tyar  Ameri- 
can LazmI  :  The  Story  of  Rs  Abose  And  Its 
Conservation" : 

Otm  Kmmtrtm  Lass 
aan*  It* 

OMlnglk  B.  Bennett) 


Sou  la  ikot 
dltiooa  It  la 
<tf  water 

carry  aooaa  aoU  wtth 
It  hundrada  of 
tancc.  but  e 
amounu  of  soU, 

Oenaa  plant  growtli  ha^a  to  atow  down 

thla  aotl laiiwiil     Thla  ftTaa  aatnra 

to  raplaoa  wtet  mtla  aoU  la  i—uiiii  by 
nature  dooa  ttda  by 

rock.  Thla  alow  prnnaai,  kaova  aa  aatoral 
aroaloo  or  gaotaglc  woatoi.  go**  da  un- 
noticed OTor  hundrada  of  yaara.  This  typa 
la  not  dangMous  usually:  It  may  be 
to  man  and  the  earth.  Many  Ana 
tural  araaa  hava  been  f onaad  la  this 

But  what*  land  te  eulttvatod  <f  MX  bata, 
another  aad  faaWr  klad  of 
This  ts  wieal»atad  aroaloa.  and  it  to  cai 
by  man's  aaralaaBaaas^  When  land  Is  cut- 
tivated  tlMre  la  no  dense  growth  of  planta 
to  |m>tect  the  soil,  and  aroskm  may  ba  a 
thousand  ttmsa  faster  thaa 
land. 

Is  thinned  oait  by 
It  daoucaa  voodhMMk  laCt 


.:;•« 
!:•;» 


I 
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»t  Und«  tbould  tM  broucht  into  culUvft- 
«b«>r*  and  In  what  amount  th«  lien- 
or caab  crapa  abould  be  incraaacd  or 

how  many  mUM  o<  tcmoM  ar« 

to  b«  Initlt:  amount  of  Und  to  ba  drtlncd: 
tb*  number  of  ponda  to  b«  built. 

TbMi  tb*  dlatrtct  aupanrlaora.  wltb  techni- 
cal aMMMaoa.  can  wirrk  out  bow  much  boraa- 
fOtm.  tnctor  powtr.  and  ntannower  It  will 
lalw  to  do  Um  Job. 

TiM  kmt'Umt  pUns  an  baaad  on  tb«  land 
aondttlod  sonrvy.  and  abow  wbat  macbtnery. 
aaada.  planting,  atock.  Ume,  fertilizer,  and 
oCbar'  raatartala.  aa  well  aa  technical  aid  wUl 
tM  ntwdad  to  Anlab  tba  Job.  Tbey  arc  the 
MuaprinU  for  the  future. 

long'tlru  planntng  of  one  $oil  contervation 
dUtrict 
The  Broad  Rl»«r  Soil  ConaervaMon  X>latrtct. 
tncttidtng  8  Oaorgla  countlea  In  the  Pied- 
mont but  aaetton.  (otiad  among  otber  thlnfs 
that  moeh  land  wbleb  waa  balng  fanned 

Utere  waa  not  sulUblc  for  cropping.  It  alao 
found  150.000  acrea  o(  idle  land  In  the  dU- 
trtet.  Some  of  tbU  idle  land  waa  aultable 
for  cropa;  moat  of  tha  rcat  waa  good  for  paa- 
tura.  maadow.  and  woodland.  The  dUtrlct's 
program  now  calla  for  changea  In  the  uae 
at  thta  miaflt  and  idle  land.  Here  arc  aome 
of  the  land  uae  changes  the  supervlaora  of 
tba  Broad  River  dtatrlct  plan  to  maJtc : 

Acres 
CulUtated  land  at  time  of  planning^73,  503 

Land    recommended    tot    continued 

cultivation 3«e.  S33 

Xjand  to  be  taken  out  of  cultivation  104.  189 


47,350 


Recommended  for  kudzu  and  aerlcea 
leapedeaa 

Recommerded   for   permanent   paa- 

tur« 62.086 

Kacommended  for  ^woodland 3.367 

Recommended  for  wildlife  areaa a.  387 


Idle  Und  at  time  of  planning 150. 000 

Recommended  for  cultivation 30.000 

Becom  mended  for  kudsu  and  aerlcea 

lespedFZa «7.  500 

Recommended  for   permanent   pas- 
ture  24.000 

ided  for  woodland „-  24.000 

for  wildlife  areaa 4.  600 

Wben  theae  changea  have  been  made,  there 
win  be  75,000  acrea  leaa  cultivated  land  In 
the  Broad  River  DUtrict.  but  the  district 
wUl  have  217.000  acrea  more  paature.  wood- 
land, and  meadow.  The  land  left  In  cropa 
will  be  tbe  beat  land  and  with  conaervatlon 
farming  It  will  produce  more  per  acre.  Thla 
will  be  partly  becauae  it  u  the  beat  land. 
and  partly  becauae  It  ta  uaed  properly. 

Detailed  farm  ja»ns 
The  Broad  River  Dlatrlct  had  completed 
on  4.8M  farma  by  Deceml>er  1949. 
farms  make  up  about  37  percent  of 
ttM  total  land  area  of  tbe  dlsutct  The  flg- 
uraa  below  ahow  aome  of  the  changea  in  land 
uae  that  are  being  made  on  theaa  4.0M 
farma. 


LaadoM 

■•toe        After 

Ctaanaa 

OaiUvatMl  iBBd 

tiiawial  hay 

if0Mfl»9tnim 

A<n» 

xm 
4a,  ua 

iaa«n 

47.613 

Atna 

men 

A4M 

a.  aw 

171.  Ma 

0 

Aatt 

■♦-33.  T« 
>47.813 

Theaa  farma  are  loalng  20.488  acrea  of  cul- 
ttvatad  land.  But  they  are  gaining  95,876 
of  penoanant  hay.  paature.  and  wood- 
■t«I7  acra  of  UUe  land  baa  been  put 
to  work.  Ttaaaa  ara  tba  kiiuSa  ot  Und-uaa 
cbangaa  that  are  being  made  in  aoU-conaer- 
Tattoo    dliUlcta    throxigbout    tlM   country. 


Tbey  are  cbangaa  that  eliminate  misflU  and 
put  tlM  land  to  tboee  uaea  for  which  It  la 
suited. 

The  auparrlaora  o<  the  Broad  Hirer  dla- 
trtct alao  baYC  flgorad  out  what  equipment, 
materiala.  and  labor  are  necdad  to  carry  out 
tbe  plana.  Here  are  tbetr  Ogurea  for  tour  big 
}oba: 

The  Job:  Terracing.  380.000  acraa.  Macdad: 
Sao.000  hoTM-hotirs.  972.000  motor-boora. 
8.1S2XXI0  man-boura. 

Tbe  job:  Paature  improvement.  228.000 
acrea.  Needed:  4.983.650  borae-boura.  3,380.- 
000  man-hours.  8.740.000  pounds  of  aced. 
238.000  tona  of  lime,  67.000  tone  ot  super- 
pboaphate. 

Tba  Job:  Stock,  water  and  ftah  ponda.  IJOO 
ponda.  Needed:  SO.OOO  horae-houra.  30.000 
tractor-houra.  180.000  man-hours.  60.000  feet 
of  pipe.  1.600.000  Oah. 

The  Job:  Parm  drainage.  8.000  acrea. 
Needed:  80.000  horae-boun.  BJCXO  tractoc- 
houra.  412.000  man-houra.  1.680.000  feet  of 
Ule.  16.000  cubic  yarda  of  concrete. 

Farmers  In  two-thouaand-two-hundred- 
odd  distrlcu  throughout  tbe  country — like 
thoae  In  Broad  Blver— are  going  ahead  with 
their  day-to-day  taak  of  conaervtog  the  soil, 
but  they  are  not  fooled  as  to  tbe  else  of  the 
conaervatlon  program.  Tbey  hnow  there  U  a 
lot  of  work  to  do,  but  a  highly  encouraging 
thing  Is  that  thla  doea  not  scare  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  challenge  to  aave  the  soil 
or  perteh.  plus  the  fact  that  tbey  now  know 
how.  spurs  them  to  action. 

Dtstricta  are  doing  the  »oU  conservation 
Job  every  day.  while  planning  for  the  future. 
The  Soil  Conaervatlon  Service  U  helping  tba 
dlatrtcta  In  many  ways,  but  chiefly  wltb  tccb- 
nlcal  aaalstance. 

LAKD  CLASSES 

Simple  land  standards 

At  last,  we  have  simple  mapa  that  are  easy 
for  a  man  to  use  in  making  his  farm  plana. 
They  are  called  land  capability  iaki»,  and 
are  alao  known  as  conservation  survey  mapa. 
Theae  ma{)8  divide  land  Into  eight  elaaaee, 
Tbe  best  claaa  of  land  (claaa  I  abown  on  these 
mape)  can  be  cultivated  safely  with  no  spe- 
cial care  except  ordinary  good  farming  meth- 
oda.  The  poorest  clasa  (class  VIII)  is  not 
suitable  tar  cultivation,  grazlivg.  or  foreatry, 
but  may  have  some  valu«  for  wildlife. 

The  Soil  Consenratlon  Service  makes  such 
a  map  of  each  farm  before  the  farm  plan  la 
atarted.  The  map.  aerring  aa  a  base,  abowa 
bow  much  land  there  is  ot  each  claaa  and 
Where  It  la.  Here  arc  descriptions  of  tbe 
eight  land  claaaes: 

Land  suited  for  cultirefion 

Class  I :  Very  good  land  that  can  be  culti- 
vated aaXely  with  ordinary  good  farming 
methods.  It  is  nearly  level  and  easily 
worked.  Some  areas  need  clearing,  water 
management,  or  fertilization.  Usually  there 
la  little  or  no  eroelon. 

Clasa  n :  Oood  land  that  can  be  cultivated 
safely  with  easily  applied  practices.  Theae 
include  such  meaatirea  as  contotirlng.  pro- 
tective cover  crops,  and  simple  water-man- 
agement operations.  Common  requirementa 
are  rotations  and  fertilisation.  Moderate 
eroelon  is  conunon. 

Class  III:  Moderately  good  land  that  can 
be  cultivated  safely  with  such  intenslva 
treatments  as  terracli^  and  tMf  cropptBg. 
Water  management  la  oftaa  raqulrad  on  Bat 
areas.  COaunon  requlremenU  are  crop  rou- 
tlon.  cover  crops,  and  fertUlaatlon.  UstuOly 
U  is  subject  to  moderate  to  severe  erosion. 

Land  rut  fed  for  limited  cvitiraf  ten 

Clasa  IV:  Fairly  good  land  that  la  best 
suited  to  pasture  and  bay  but  can  t>e  culti- 
vated occaakmally — usually  not  for  more 
than  1  year  In  8.  In  aome  areaa,  eapecially 
tboee  ot  low  ralnfaU.  aelected  laaA  aaay  ba 
cultivated  mora  than  1  year  if  adaqtaatoty 
protected.  Wban  plowed,  careful  eroalon- 
preventlon  practloaa  muat  ba  uaed. 
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Land  not  tutted  for  eutttvmtlan 

OaM  V :  Land  suited  for  graatng  or  fotaal^ 
with  slight  or  no  limitatloaa.     It 
icval  and  mmUj  tbcra  la  imia  cv^noj 
It  to  too  «8t  or  atoojr  or  to 
sultad  to  coMfafttan.    Thla  land 
good  maaaflnnent. 

Claaa  VI:   Land  suited  for  grazlag  or  ti 
astry  wttb  minor  llmiutlona.    It  u  u>o  atci  |i. 
eroded,  aballow.  vet.  or  dry  for  cultlratkjn. 
Thto  land  nceda  careful  lanatawwit. 

Claas  Vn :  Land  sottad  tar  paatcg  or  for- 
estry wltb  major  Umttattona.     It  iieeda 
tmne  care  to  prevent  uoaian  or  otiicr  dam- 
age.   UsuaUy  It  is  too  steep,  rough,  staaik  w. 
or  dry  to  be  aceded  to  range  or  paatua  plan  ca. 

Oaaa  Vm:  Land  suited  only  for  wlkB  f a 
or  recreation.  It  la  tmiaUy  eatreoMiy  stc^ 
rough,  stony,  aandy.  wet.  or  aeveielv 

UAMJttQ  k  cowaaavATiow  raaai  Fi:.aji 

How  fmrmer*  and  aoU  coiuervofk>iit«tj  wdrlc 

togeiher 

The  first  thing  tbey  do  la  look  over 
farm.    They  vralk  togcttter  from  field  to  : 
atudying  each  patch  and  parcel  of  laadj 
tbey  go.  and  fhecW^g  wltb  tbe  land  capal  U- 
Itymap.  Ttey  aac  what  each  field  ta  ived  ^. 
and  what  tbe  map  ^ya  It  abould  be 
Tbey  also  ezanUne  tbe  pastures  and  woodd. 

Tbe  farmer  tells  tbe  tertmlrtan  wbat 
grows,  wbat  kind  of  farming  be  wants  to 
what  livestock  he  baa.  and  wbat  machln^ 
be  haa.  and  to  on.  Tbe  technician  points  *ut 
In  every  field,  pasture,  and  woodlot.  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  stop  erosion  and  keep  pie 
land  producUvc.  |       f 

Fences  and  farm  roads  may  need  to!be^ 
moved  in  some  plaeca  ao  that  they  foUow  iia 
contours  of  the  land  and  fit  In  with  terra  cea 
and  contour  fanning.  Field  boundaries  ^  rill 
bave  to  be  changed  in  aome  places  ao  taat 
each  field  will  bave  land  of  mainly  one  cl  aa. 
Soma  otq^and— tbe  leaa  f  avoraUe  usual!  r — 
may  bave  to  be  changed  to  paalura,  mead  iv. 
or  wooda.  There  may  be  some  Idle  land  t  lut 
can  be  Irrigated,  drained,  or  cleared  of  br  lab 
or  trees  to  prepare  It  for  growing  crops. 

Tbe  land  that  is  to  be  \iaed  for  groalng 
caah  cropa  to  aelected.  Tben  tbe  land  ni  ed- 
ed  for  growing  feed  for  tbe  livestock  to  ael<  ct- 
cd.  Crop  rotatloDa  are  worked  out  for  tl  caa 
fields.  AU  of  thto  land' wtU  uanaily  coaae  fi  oia 
daaaea  I.  n.  and  HI. 

If  tbare  to  any  claaa  IV  land  on  tba  fi  rm. 
It  will  generally  be  uaed  for  permanemt  u  ea- 
dow  or  hay.  Tbe  land  for  pasture  or  wood  lots 
wlU  caokc  from  claas rs  V.  VI.  and  VII.  U  ti  era 
to  any  land  of  these  daaaea  on  tba  faraa. 

Tbe  farmer  and  tecbnlrtan  agree  on  tlia 
eroelon  control  practicea  to  uae  cm  each  fl  eld. 
and  list  them  for  tbe  year  ahead.  Temicea 
may  be  needed  on  aome  flelda.  Ccxi tots'  <  ill- 
age  and  strip  crqiiptng  aaay  do  tbe  Job  on 
others.  Cover  or  graan-BBanure  crt>pa  or 
stubble  mulch  may  be  naodad  on  aome : 
Some  pastures  may  need  eontoor 
a  water -spreading  system.  If  poxMto  I  arc 
needed,  tbe  altcs  for  tbam  haw  to  be  cbofcn. 
If  the  farm  to  m  a  raglaB  artoere  ralnf  a  I  to 
baaTy.  one  of  tbe  moat  Important  Joba  1  \  to 
plan  waterways  to  carry  otf  aacaaa  water.  riM 
dtaa  for  wmtarvaya  moat  be  cboaen  and  pjana 
made  to  keep  tbem  from  gullying,  and 
pracUcas  mtiat  be  cartf  ully  oonaldered 
decided  on. 

When  the  detaUs  are  agreed  upon,  tbey  ua 
pqt  down  In  a  written  plan,  wblcta  inetud  ea  a 
atepla  farm  map.  Thto  ptoJL  known  aa  a  co- 
operative agreement,  to  al^iad  by  tbe  fax  mcr 
and  tbe  district  supervtaora.  The  fainacr 
then  to  ready  to  install  tbe  conaarratton  pfac- 
ticea  wltb  tbe  help  of  tba  aoU 
district  and  Soil  CuuaariaUon  Sarvlee 


Tbto  matbod  ot  working  out 
taraa  plana  aocortttag  tt>  tba  capacity  and 
■aodi  of  tba  land  to  ttoa  only  practical  way 
to  gat  tbe  right  kind  oi  program  on  tbe  I  usd. 
like  tbto  cooperatlta  matbod;    itaay 
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ytekla  and 
toaatvaft  ama  or 

wmimif  to  •Boavraf*  irowUi 

tiM  ttumror  um  fwwi  ear  oumt 

th»n  wood  productlOD,  nicb  a*  wtt«r> 
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eutttnff     hatpB 
rapid  growUi. 
tern*. 
woodland 
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_  ,  :  of  OM  araas:  ThU  means  d«- 
irwtopmwit  of  odd  portliim  at  tmrrat  and 
raoclMM,  atacb  aa  fa«wa  eoraera.  rocky  wraas. 
■ad  itnUifliaa  Ibr  wimiUo  purpoaaa:  It  In- 
atudM  «M  m  plaata  tutubie  for  that  porpoM. 

JTeajtinfa  o/  aoiiM  90%»€rV9tk>n  ttrma 

Sooad  la|^  UB*  Datng  «v^ry  acr«  accord- 
ftBg  to  tta  aupmeuj.  with  meUuxta  Uxat  main- 
tain produetlT«n««.  Sveb  um  la  baaad  on 
teeton  of:  (U  fr>ll.  slopa.  kind  and  extent 
of  arnalrju.  and  UabUlty  to  eroaion:  O)  cll- 
■lata:  and  (3)  aroiwrto  problama.  Good 
laml  ua«  puu  aU  land  to  work.  Inatead  of  par- 
■Itttac  aoM  of  u  to  lla  Mte.  It  maana  tb« 
mtt  vaa  at  laad  tor  OMtfol  and  auJtafaia  cropa. 

OarrTtat  capacity :  Tb»  amount  of  Uve> 
■tock  an  araa  ot  yaatura  or  rmaffa  will  taed 
•toougb  a  v^olac  aaaaon.  uader  a'waca  con- 
witbovt  iiWBianwit  damaf*  to  land 
OraHBg  Bipaeltf  Is  latarmixMNl  by 
nag*  aorvays. 

Ora^nc  aaaaon:  Part  ot  jmmr  anlmala  can 
ba  praaiably  graaad  without  parmaaant 
daaaca  to  land  or  graaa. 

Fftn»-«onaarTatlOQ  plan;  Plan  for  on  of 
•M  laad  on  a  fana  ■*^"'i1f*g  to  tta  aaada  and 
WfKty.  and  tha  faroMTa  daateaa  and  faelli- 


BoH-aanng  dama:  Tbaae  are  dama.  built  of 
aartli.  rock,  or  otbar  local  matarlala.  acroaa 
golllaa  or  nattinU  watercouraaa  to  catcb  allt. 
alow  down  runoff,  and  radiKa  arcalon. 

Runoff:  Part  of  ratnfaU  (Including  melted 
anow)  not  ataaorbad  by  the  soli  or  not  lost 
by  evaporation— that  is,  tbe  part  tbat  runa 
off  tha  land  into  neighboring  dralnagawaya. 

Tachnjdans:  Technically  trained  men  who 
aaatet  with  tbe  aoU-co«aervation  job  of  treat- 
ing all  the  land  of  fivms  according  to  ca- 
pacity to  prodtiea  and  aoeordlng  to  naada.  To 
do  a  completa  Job  oC  this  kind  raqaliaa  the 
Jolat  (pr^arly  coordinated)  ^contribution 
of  land  apactaliats.  acronomtsts  (crop  spe- 
alallBla).  foreetara.  aaglneerB.  wildlife  spe- 
ataMata.  and  wbatartr  other  specialists  may 
be  needed  to  carry  out  the  ccnnplete  farm 
job. 

Sxhaustlon  of  plant  food:  frrif ■! i r  re- 
aM>«al  of  plant  nutrients  (plant  food  con- 
atttuants)  in  the  scU  In  tbe  agricultural 
tak«i  off  the  land. 

paature:  Areas  uaed  conttnu- 
owsjy  for  pasture  (for  gra^ng)  or  meadow 
(for  hay). 

TIU   OSMAKTO  roa  CONSXavsTlOH 

The  farmars  of  the  Unltad  Stataa  In  grow- 
tag  numbers  are  asking  for  htip  In  putting 
coaaarvation  on  thalr  land— mainly  techni- 
cal help  Ten  years  ago.  when  conaervatlon 
farming  waa  new.  few  knew  about  It;  today 
luoKtreds  of  tacvaaadB  raaWas  ita  value  and 
It  11.  TiM  ttUNHUBte  and  thw^^i^n^ia  of 
on  hand  show  that  American  farm- 
fully  the  importance  of  con- 
tbeir  own  and  the  NaUon's  eoU  and 


Bf^Memttuns  for  lusistanct 
By  DaoHBfeir  81.  1M7.  abO.Sl8  farmers  had 
^W******  '<*  farm   plana  through  the   lJ6g 
aoU-cionianratioo   disuicu   then   oparattag 
-'^  Uwluda  tha  latga  aumbar  of 
gnxips  of  fansera.    In  IMA, 
lltjrTg   tadWdaal   raquaato   wars   recatead 
for   aaaaarvattoa   piaxw  for 

acres      la   IMd    in.AaO 
opMsratlm^  tn^itr   than  4A.000JD00 
toi  »ucb  pians      At  the  aaosa  **w      _ 
ter  u(   grou{»  iij>^.ng  tor  help  waa 

Irtcrrashig. 


la  artrtllkm.  oaa  or 
appllad  at  tha  raqaaat  of  fanaan  on  baa- 
drads  of  thctiaaada  of  farms  not  ecvcrad  by 
farm  plana. 

rUttng  tba  rigassls  frm  fanaars.  of 
ooona.  oaaaas  that  tba  diatrteu  in  torn 
araat  gat  aid  from  the  SoU  Ooaaarratlon 
Sanrtea  or  other  a^enclca.  Tha  Sarrlea  ta 
now  helping  virtually  all  of  tba  aoU-ooa- 
serratSoB  dlaUlcta  in  the  ooimtry.  This  atd 
win  b«  aataadsd  to  an  dlstrtcts  and  Increaaed 
as  rapidly  as  pnaatbls 

aars  waar  tbb  MBsoas  aay 

Throughout  the  Dnttad  atataa  aoU-conaer- 
▼ation  WOTk  haa  brom^  taal  and  saatartal 
beaaflta.  Pamera  aad  raadbars  who  baea 
racaiead  thaaa  baawflts  have  agiead  on  thalr 
Talva.  Isat.  waat.  north,  and  aonth.  tbejr 
have  voiced  their  approval  of  soli -conserva- 
tion methods  and  the  resulting  gains,  in 
group  maetlnga  and  in  letters. 

In  UKS  mora  ttaaa  9  JGO  faraMta.  wbo  opar- 
atad  tjyiXm  actaa.  raportad  on  tta  banaftto 
derived  from  aall  ooaasrvattoa. 

Of  the  9.300  faman  wto  raportad  tJtl 
said  that  their  crop  ylelda  had  been  Inoreaaad 
by  the  conservation  farming  methods  they 
ware  ttslng.  They  estimated  that  their  avar- 
aga  yield  Incraaaa  for  tha  aaijor  crapa  gzown 
throughom  the  eoontry  wm  M.T  pereasit. 
ThU  meana  that  every  3  acres  faaasad  tba 
conao^ratlon  way  waa  producing  mora  tbaa  4 
aerea  farmed  tbo  old  wwtaful  way. 

Ftt-tbaraiora.  8,261  of  these  fanners  ra- 
portad that  work  on  their  farms  bad  Influ- 
enced 88.830  oUier  farmera  to  atart  oodaer- 
vatkm  farming.  Purthonaore.  3.808  of  theaa 
district  cooperators  have  actoaUy 
18.170  neighbors  to  plan  and  apply 
tlon  work  on  their  farms. 

Bare.  U\  their  own  wordit,  are  what  some  of 
thaaa   tbouaands   of    ' 
have    to    say    about 
program: 

W.  J.   Waits,  of    Pickens.  ,  

County  Sou  Conaervatlon  DUtrlet.  la  1987, 
grew  80  bales  of  cottcn  on  250  acres.  In 
liH4.  he  said,  he  produced  45  more  bale* 
on  75  acres  leas  land,  and  niade  a  total  in- 
creaaed IncoDM  of  817.200. 

TnaiL  Kallna.  of  Pswaaa  aty.  Mabr..  Tur- 
key CreA  Sou  OonaarvattoB  Dtotrtct,  aaki 
he  about  tripled  tils  Income  by  conaarvatkin 
methods. 

O.  V.  Carpenter,  of  Foreat  City.  N.  C.  Broad 
River  Sou  Conserration  DUtrlct.  wrote:  "If 
tha  soU-cooaarvatlon  pac^te  had  not  advlaed 
me.  I  would  have  loet  my  farm." 

Carl  X^lndblad.  of  Wolsey.  S.  Dak..  Carpen- 
ter Oounty  Sou  Ooaaarratlon  Dlatnct.  re- 
ported: "My  farm  waa  ao  saverely  aroded  by 
wind  that  it  was  impoaalble  to  carry  on  any 
farming  operaUons.  but  with  the  help  of  the 
soU-conearvatlon  people  and  equlpnient  my 
farm  baa  again  been  made  productive  " 

D.  J.  Lay.  of  Wealadnator.  8.  C.  Upper  Sa- 
vannah Soil  Conaarrattoa  District,  wrltea 
that  his  lint  cotton  yWlda  have  Increaaed 
275  pouxMts  per  acre  as  a  reault  ot  conser- 
vation. He  rspocta  other  increaaaa.  and  adda 
that  In  1  year  his  beneflta  from  incroMad 
prodtKtlOD  amounted  to  8<t.llS. 

Ralph  K.  Kamper.  of  Preeburg.  Dl^  Shi- 
loh-OTallon  SoU  Conservation  District,  re- 
ports tbat  eroaion  baa  been  stop|>ed,  and 
wheat  production  tnereaaed  7  boaJMa  par 
acre  by  eonaarvatloo.  and  adds:  *Tt»aBa  con- 
tour flaMi  ara  mtich  aaalar  to  work,  aa  well 
as  brtng  aaalar  on  the  aqalpaseut." 

Donald  Rook,  of  Oraad  Junction.  Goto.. 
Orebard  Meaa  SoU  Conservation  District: 
''Sugar  beats  on  conservation-lnaprcvad  aoU 
bava  glaan  an  average  yield  of  M  tuM  par 
aera  Ui  IMS  and  1944.  On  ttia  aaaaa  typa 
of  aoU  without  tha  proper  traataMat.  tha 
avarajte  yield  haa  bean  ■  tone." 

w  H   King,  of  Of  ma.  T^aa..  Kuthsrford 
County  Sou  Ooaasrvatton  DMrtot:   "Bafcew 
I   started    conservation   fanata^   tf>tT   farai 
prodwMi  apprgdmataly  38  hngjwli  of  oon 


I  have  ba 
from  14  to 
A.B.  Parker 
booetaaa  River  Soil 


mr 


pot  iBto 

aU   tba   caata 

crap  yaar,  from  tba 

tons  of  peannta,  8  toaa  of  bhia  loplad  8 

tons  of  crotalarla.  and  1X00  bnshats  of  wta^at 

We  paid  fll.2C0  for  this  farm  aad  It  Is 

a^  this  farm  now  tor  •98.400." 

Barry  Y.  Boraaa.  la^Mitowa.  N.  J.. 
bold  Son  OoBaerrattoa  DMrlct:  "An  ani^tal 
cf  abona  90  percent 
optag  groond    was   cootro^led 
100  pereaBt." 

J.  W.  Whlttenton.  Forrest  City.  Ark..  8^^ 
Crowley   Bklge  SoU 
"In  1036  I  had  ao  fcaoaa.  v«ry  few 
sto^  aad  ao  tractor,  and  had  to  bo; 
moat  every  year.     In  1037.  the  Sou 
Uon  Sarvlee  started  ma  to  farming  my 
like  K  should  be  farmed    •    •    •    aof  I 
have  plenty  of  work  stock,  three  traet^ca. 
aad  other  tools  an  paid  for 

.to  1S38  waa  97.000  and  In  1^ 

sd  to  aig^joo. 
I  stia  have  ffead  and  aeed  to  aiO." 
Bt«b   BarncD.   Porter.   OkhL. 
Vardigrla  Sou  Conasr ration  District: 
I   bought   the   farm   In    iaS0     *     * 
toaal  caah  from  cropa  was  t861  (for  I 
DiMng  tba  8  years  I  have  f  oUowed  my  c^- 
servatlan  plan  tba  prodnettva  vaAaa  of   ny 
land  has  teeraaaad  tram  8SB  par  acre  to  Mi 
per  acre.    My  total 
farm  in  1944 

L.  L.  McAUatar.  Oiaawaiaii.  H.  C. 
River  Sou  Conservation  DIatrlct:  In  lito 
my  farm  was  not  w««»«»»g  a  dlnM  of  pr  fit 
and  badnt  made  a  prcAt  for 
That  fall  I  started  following 

of  tbe  Sou  Ooaaarvatton  Barvlce.    Otop 
Loat  tooOoa  waa  reducid. 
of  producCton  wint 
aaa  reattaed  li 
Details  of  bow  would  be  ioo 
to  recite.     On  the  next  farm  the 
Maatton  would   be  differeot   an3rway. 
thing  Is  tbat  I  began  to 


). 


hm 


Upon  Inquiry  a*  your  local  ofBee.  I  fci^d 
that  the  total  coat  of  huaptu^  aM  plan 
carry  out  a  eonaarvatlnn  system  w«  4p. 
proximately  818S.  •  •  •  The  Oowa- 
ment  invested  8IS8  tn  me  and  the  bUM  I 
farm.  So  far  I  have  paid  Into  the  Unlied 
States  Treasury  a  total  of  33.511.96  on  Re- 
count of  Income  tta  farm  jamtiy^  y 
pay  about  S1.000  oaora  tMa  year.  I  caa*fc  ^ 
Into  the  future,  bat  i 
low  enough  so  tbat  I 
to  pay  aomethlng  every  year.' 
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Usky  Writes  tiie  Straaga  Steryjaf 
&t  Hailjwood  Tea 


SZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNQER 


or  BfTW  TOSK 


ZM  TBB  BOOSS  OP  RXFHXSKNTATTVS 


'.  August  15.  l$Si 

I  Ifr.  DOLZJNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Vtetor  Leaky,  the  weU-known  writer  aad 
coauthor  of  See<is  ol  TVeason.  has^b- 
OBBttr  vent  a  moDtb  in  HoUyiPOod.    «8 


la«9  kihtt*  ef  Jiai  Wjatt.  a^  SOIlf. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ce 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

raTivzs 

TftaraiflV.  September  ZT,  1351 

Ut.  NORBLAD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
leyrc  to  rvt^f*H  mj 
berevlOi  a  transczlpt  of  a  portlaD  oC 
of   tlie   many   ootstandfng 
made  bf  Jim  Wyatt  over  KOIN.  Pofi- 
laad.  Orec-    This 
was  cm  At«tBt  31.  IMl. 

The 

tton.  tte  Bora  daar  n  baeoaaeatbas  a  grant 

A  wwakXMaa  of  tba 
waaknras     ot     betot 
Wbatam  World  briatisa  wtOi 
aacttts  in  tbe  naaae  of  aai 
bebtad  It  Is  a  aatlvatlag  liiguaiiia  of  fear. 

liMisi  Pkat  ttata  WM  tba  faar  of 
a  war.  and  <lailailag  ao.  and  than 
ttetaar  of  taktag  atopa  to  wta  tc 

Bar  tta  part,  tba  OOHaaaa 
a  banner  of  InapHettoa  to 
paopla  aroaad  the  world  who  figure  they 
have  noabtog  to  ioaa.    Under  tba 
>  of  tta  oraeslasa.  the 


{WUss. )  Aoto  Qub  Cekbrmtea 
AjiBiveriAry 


EZTE2(SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

I.  JOHN  C  STENNIS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FOSTER  Fl'RCOLO 


xrsma 


nC  iBX  8BHATS  OT  THX  UMIIKXI  STATSB 

rkaraday.  September  27.  IfSi 

Mr.  mamua.  Mr.  PiesMent.  I  uA 
«BBii(baaas  inm"^'^  to  have  printed  in 
It  ttie  AppeiMlix  of  the  Rscoaa  an  editortal 
efstttled  "Senator  Bim.ga  CaBed  tte 
Tarn"  from  ttoe  Kearney  Bob.  of  Kear> 
ney.  Nebr.  This  editorial  has  to  do  vith 
facte  cwnrrmlng  tbe  aitewiaainn  of  Ha- 
waii into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  re- 
fen  to  a  speech  recently  made  in  Kear- 
ney by  tbe  senior  Senatra* 
CMr.  Buna]. 


XX  THK  AOC8B  OT  BVBSBBfTATIVgS 
THeiMlap.  September  27,  1851 

Me.  WaacOUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  caH  ti»  attention  of  tbe  Members  to 
tbe  fact  that  the  Awtomabile  C3ab  of 
8kKii«fleld.  Macs.,  is  telebratteg  tts  fif- 
tietti  amii»ei*ary  this  week.  There  is 
to  be  a  parade  of  antique  autonobiles 
and  other  events.  Mayor  Daniel  B 
Bmnton  has  prodaintod  this  week  Au.o 
Oobof  f^aliMliiM  Wwilr 

Tbe  i^-fif«i»M  dob  is  the  oldest  of 
its  kiztd  in  New  England  and  is  1  year 


....?■* 
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oHdex  Uuia  tbe  American  Automobile  As- 
■petetKwB.  lu  record  of  achi«Ttmeiii  in 
th*  llekl  of  MnrtDf  motOflsU  is  weU- 


I  know  th«t  an  Memben  will  want  to 
Join  vlth  me  In  extending  beat  wlcbM  to 
the  club. 


Strgeaat  Ssary't  Penalty 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOinctiMA 


O*  TBK  B008S  OT  BlH«gMri'ATlV»3 

Monday.  September  24,  19S1 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
th«  atteolkm  of  the  Members  of  Ccn- 
tX9m  to  the  type  of  Justice  meted  out  by 
the  eotn^  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  especially  want  to  point  out  the  judi- 
cial value  placed  upon  human  Utd  by 
the  District  bench  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
In  Fet>niary  1951  Master  SKt.  Sunley 
Bmxf,  of  Boiling  Air  Force  Baae.  oon- 
fnnd  to  Olftrtct  police  that  h«  was  the 
slayer  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Wilma  Daniels 
Bbut.  formerly  of  Shreveport.  La.  Mrs. 
flBoy  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  her 
lutfband  when  she  was  late  in  returning 
from  a  shopping  trip. 

The  coroner  reported  that  at  leitst 
ateht  of  her  ribs  had  been  broken,  her 
liver  and  a  kidney  were  ruptiired.  and 
gbe  suffered  a  cerebral  hcmorrhajre. 
The  undertaker  told  me  that  the  face  of 
the  young  woman  was  horribly  mangled. 
The  sergeant  readily  admitted  that  he 
had  beaten  her  until  she  collapsed. 

At  first  authorities  viewed  this  crime 
Mrtously.  He  was,  bowerer.  indicted  ior 
aeoond -degree  murder,  and  the  csise 
went  to  Mr.  William  T.  Arnold,  assistant 
UBitgd  States  attorney,  for  prosecution. 
8mut  was  permitted  to  plead  guilty  of 
manslaughter  instead  of  being  tried  for 
murder,  and  thi^  pica  was  permitted 
over  tta«  obJecUcn  of  the  major  instigat- 
ing oOeer,  who  felt  the  ca&e  was  serious 
enough  to  demand  trial  for  murder. 

Judge  Swelnhart,  of  the  District  bench, 
accepting  the  plea  ol  guilty,  felt  thai  a 
$1,000  fine  was  salB^cot  to  atone  for  this 
particularly  heinous  crime. 

Upon  payment  of  the  fine  from  money 
raind  Iqr  the  sale  of  joint  property  of 
this  man  and  his  slain  wife.  Saary  was 
released.  And,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  aaoMone.  I  am  told  that  he  was 
pcoaptly  nstored  to  active  duty. 

Somaopa  tise  must  have  thought  that 
the  assistant  United  States  attorney 
workiiw  for  tte  prosecution  did  a  good 
Job  In  hanrillnt  tbe  Smry  ease;  he  has 
•tnet  been  promoted. 

I  understaud  that  the  Judge's  Ught 
seotanee  was  passed  on  Siary's  plea  that 
someone  had  to  take  care  of  his  children, 
and  tl.;s  m  spfte  of  the  plea  of  the  family 
of  the  dece;\.sed  young  woman  that  he  is 
not  the  proper  person  to  take  care  of 
children  of  tender  age. 

A  welfare  investigation  disclosed  that 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  Ssary.  Mr.  and  lira. 


Dcfeadiaf  Extravafsace  It  Still  Popular 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wnoomaov 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  an 
editorial  from  the  Waukesha  Freeman. 
ot  Waukesha,  Wi^.  G.  H.  Koenig.  its 
editor,  has  well  expressed  the  major 
reason  for  the  constantly  mounting  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Members  of  CongrHS.  of  course,  have 
a  great  respooiibOity.  Confess,  after 
all.  does  teve  the  power  at  the  purse. 
But  once  the  executive  department  has 
made  its  request  for  funds,  all  the  weight 
of  Government  and  of  various  pressure 
groups  are  manballed  in  suiH)ort  of  that 


W  D.  DnMe,  of  Shreveport.  La.,  are 
well  qiuUUled  and  aaHoos  to  care  for  th« 
children  of  tbetr  slate  ttooghter  although 
the  chUdren  are  now  In  the  enetody  of 
the  oonrlcted  man.  This  Invcstlgadon 
found  the  Daniels  to  be  npttandttif  dtl- 
aens  who  occupy  poritloos  of  respect  and 
responsibility  in  UmIt  eommunlty;  but 
mre  without  inflaeooe.  apparently,  such 
as  to  demand  consideration  from  the 
oOee  of  the  United  States  atUnrney  in  the 
Dlstrla  of  ColumUa. 

I  doubt  if  those  in  authority  In  the 
Armed  Forces  sense  the  slgnlflcanre  ot  i 
this  case.  Certainly  they  had  a  right  to  ' 
rety  Doraially  upon  the  apiRmiaemcnt  of 
the  importance  of  this  crime  as  i^aeed 
by  the  District  courts  upon  it.  With 
merely  a  fhie  of  $1,000  for  killing  the 
wife,  a  mother  with  two  small  chUdren — 
one  a  baby  just  a  few  months  old — the 
military  authorities  could  easily  assume 
that  this  offense  was  In  line  with  the 
gravity  of  reckless  driving,  bootlegging, 
and  petty  larceny.  Such  naturally  would 
be  the  public  acceptance  of  the  Judicial 
appraisement  of  a  particularly  lurid  and 
viciotis  crime. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  entertained  a 
laudable  desiie  to  mw^ntaln  a  high  moral 
standard  amoog  enlisted  men  and  It  Is 
commonplace  for  them  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept as  enlisted  men  thoise  who  in  the 
indiscretions  of  early  life  commit  minor 
Juvenile  delinquencies. 

I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  such 
a  policy  but  rather  choose  to  commend 
them  most  favorably  for  this  policy.  I 
doubt  that  those  in  military  authority 
are  aware  of  the  Szary  case. 

Recently  committees  oI  Congress  have 
been  investigating  crime  conditions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  making 
recommendations  to  Congress.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  case  which  win  recelre  a 
prompt  and  full  investigation  by  the 
appropriate  committee. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  life  of  a  wife 

mother  of  two  small  children — in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 


request  mdMdMl  Hwrtim  ci  Cbo. 
grcss  who  stand  iq>  against  such  requests 
too  often  beconae  mere  ants  in  the  patti 
of  the  steMDoOer.  There  can  be  no 
real  Oovenuncnt 

cooperation  and  active  kaiViihln  of 
President.    Such  cooperation  and  le^ul- 
ership  do  not  now 


KsraM, 

VtmUktat  Truaui% 
dlipM  OM  iMia  of 
hto  adatfalatratkm's 

U   M    prcmmptuous    as    It    Is 
BpwJctng  at  tb«  dsdtcstlop  at  a  new  bal]4iiig 
for  the  general  aadK  oAos.  th« 
•stasdaB  CfftuMluxiitf  to  laali  oat  at 

debt  and  gtvt  aasaraaea  tbtA  the  oMBtr^  to 
"wtmngm  •eooomlcalty   that   ever   tM<a  c' 
Bs  addfSd  tl»t  his  critics  are  ooly  tfylni 
**2rlght«n  voters — particularly 
clMTtlon  dance  tlirough  tbe  beads  o( 
mes  «bo  are  politically  tneUntdf 

The  fact  Is  that  crttlctam  at  oar  Idl^tle 
fiscal  policy,  which  Is  la  rtsJIanrs  of  aU 
and  ezpertance.  Is  not 
baaa  tnunped  up  In  advoaoa  of  nhc 
Presidential  election.     This  rwfcleia 
wa«  coooelved  sn4  nurtured  as  early  as 
IfiSO's  and  baa  been  handed  down  txom 
PrtdMtlal  tmrm  to 
who  baeoaMB  the  ooantry's 

tttU  ways  tha 
It  has  faSooaaly  pu  staid  wlB 
for  tha 
Truman  can  evaa  bow  stand  up  and  proukny 
defend  them.    High-level  apendtog.  pal  ills 
debt  and  governmental  waste  and 
gance  have  beeoaae  so  naaBh  a  part  and 

dent  inaatm  tndm  It  appropriate  to 
each  and  all  ot  thcu  hi 
and  ta  so  bold  as  to  My  the  critldsBD  ts 
on   "mlsinfi 

It  ts  automatic  that  no  real  euitalln^aS 
ot  waste  can  be  achieved  by 
out   White  House   laadfriMp 
providing  that  laadarAJp  tha 
osad  to 
atndwetioB.    PttUleiy,  he  has 
of 
cut  down  nondefense  expenditures  but  |^ri« 
vately  he  has  permitted   them  tc  daa  tfy 
almost  every  actlTlty  as  linked  witt.  &tia  ise. 
There  is  no   lack  at  detailed  aoUiorltawv* 
blueprints  for  cutttaf  the 
of  Oovemmans.    Any  nombar  ot 
Ham  mam  tedMdaala.  tnm  tbs  Bosw 

the  way 
not  Jost  fSBenOltles.    In  eSch 
they  show  how  oaany  blUlons  <]f  dofl^ 
ean  be  pared  without  «t«w»«gi».g  aiiy 
tial  fovemmeBtal  function.    It  Is  tnM  t^at 

by  the  Us*  and  aeope  of  tha 
denfs    peopueed    hnilpst     Bat    tbeaa 
have  bean  of  a  relattvaly  aalnar  natore. 
Ug  eronoBsy  Issuas  have  basn  avoiced. 

Moeeovar.  this  Is  not  a  parttaan  flght. 
Oemocxat,  Senator  Bna,  has  long 
most  cooatatent  advocate  of  tot^h 
In  Ciovemaaent — ao  RefNihacaa  has 
as  hard  la  thla  direction.    And  latiiiy.  a 
p«ntive  naweasMT  to  the 
of  the  Beaate.  "— ta<^ft  ^^"•^nt.  lias 
up  the  UwttL    As  It  »»«nr~,  flana  X3r 

ly  to  the 
Preatdsnt  Booeevett-h  Hew  Deal  praiTam. 
he  ap{»x}Te6  of  much  of  President  rrum^s 
varston  of  it.    Bowsw.  he  abboa 
•strmvagance  in  OoivafSBMBt  aatf  says  ao 
every  rneslhle  nnnasiOB.    lUa.  Incldentaby. 
has  put  both  "       "        ~  — 

the  Wlilto 
have  tha  eonrafs  to 

is  bitterly  hostile  to  twth. 
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Slofipnif  UwitcMMry  and  Uaattfhorized 
Spcsdiaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  oauo 
Ol  TBI  BOOM  OP  WnHBrrATTW 

Thimdmt.  September  27.  19S1 

Mr.  WKXCHBL  Ifr.  SpMktr.  tiM 
of  this  eoontry  hat  ipcnt 
ia60.0M.M0jNt  more  than  It  has 
wOected.  eonttnuany  cpcadi  monty  not 
•pproprUted  axid  requlrw  deficiency  ap- 
iffoprlations  and  the  Artrntntotratton  is 
Mldng  for  artdWowal  buttons  of  doUars 
to  spend  that  the  Oovernment  do<>s  not 
ba^  all  of  ttaeat  moneys  going  to  bu« 
reads  and  often  spent  by  the  bureaticrats 
without  regard  to  waste,  authorization. 
and  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  Con- 
trtM  has  been  further  requested  to  au- 
Uiortee  ttic  ^Wiidtng  of  what  we  don't 
have"  to  spend  tana  of  billions  more 
money  than  the  Treanvy  will  collect  as 
incooM.  evra  la  the  tMa  o(  the  Govern- 
meat  now  being  tn  debt  for  more  than 
|M0,0M.000.0OO. 

Should  the  Congress  contlni^  tlto  ad- 
minlstraUon  in  its  spending  of  billions 
more  than  the  taicome,  as  requested  by 
the  admlntBlratkm? 

With  such  a  program  of  spending  Is 
there  any  wonder  that  bureaucrats  waste 
and  spend  other  than  authorized,  spend 
and  glTe  away  for  purposes  not  intended 
by  the  Congress,  for  the  bureaiicrats 
have  the  whole  approprtatkms  made 
available  to  them  all  in  one  lump,  all  at 
one  time  and  with  nothing  to  worry  them 
as  to  how  It  Is  spent  until  the  next  fiscal 
yaar  ozmI  after  .t  and  more  ha^  been 
qsent.  This  is  before  the  report  of  Ir- 
regularities and  abuses  comes  from  the 
Ccmptndler  Ooteral  and  only  after  the 
money  is  ^wnt  and  gone  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

It  is  the  same  old  pattern  and  practice 
year  after  year  with  little  done,  not  even 
tiif»  pRMWbial  locking  the  bam  door 
•fto*  tba  horse  is  stolen— each  year  tbn 
door  ■BWMi  to  renain  open  for  the  same 
abuses,  waste,  and  misspending.  And 
after  the  money  is  gone  little  investiga- 
tion or  none  at  all. 

While  hundreds  of  millioas  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  msxaty  have  been  lost 
to  the  Oovwnment  bf  the  spewhng  ot 
^ese  bareaneratB.  y«^  znany  pass  over 
sxich  conduct  by  faeetlottaly  saying  it  is 
■ttaitfy  Yankee  shrewdness  (tohag  busl- 
BMi  with  the  saps  in  the  bureaus. 

We  should  stop  this  ye»r -after -year 
waste  and  spending  ol  funds  by  not 
wcdttng  until  the  momia  arc  actually 
gone,  by  not  pfrmittlng  the  same  people 
in  Uie  Oovernme nt  to  waste  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  release  no  further  ap- 
propriations to  such  people  in  the  bu- 
reaus. 

I  do  not  bt'lieve  that  appropriations 
should  be  paid  and  giv«a  to  the  bureaii.s 
for  .spendmg  m  one  annual  lump  sum. 
Business  concerns  would  be  bankrupt  if 
they  gave  miibons  of  doliars  for  a  vear's 
opera'wuu  and  paid  no  further  altenUon 


to  the  s|»ending  of  the  moneys  imtil  tha 
foikmlag  year. 

Itaeaaw  that  much  of  the  ahaaea.  mk^ 
ipendtng,  and  waste  of  the  taiqjaycrs^ 
Boney.  might  be  stopped  by  only  paytad 
•adrtktmlag  tte  Bmayi  to  the  bureau^ 
OTBii  In  qnartetfy  tnatalhtienta.  And 
If  the  bureau  does  not  Justify  its  spend-' 
Ing  in  the  previous  quarter,  the  ncxfi 
foarterly  installment  should  be  rednee4 
and  the  personnel  responsible  separated 
from  Oovenunent  serrtee.  Wtth  such 
proeedure,  waste  and  misspending  o| 
the  tazpaycn'  money  might  be  stopped^ 
for  under  ttie  present  system  the  bureaud 
can  mend  all  that  is  appropriated  an^ 
sometimes  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  guar 
terly  release  and  payment  of  approprta- 
Uons  would  save  hundreds  of  milUons  of 
doUars  and  would  be  a  saving  to  the  taz-i 
payers  now,  rather  than  investi«atloi:^ 
after  the  money  is  gone.  I  am  tntroM 
duclng  the  following  bill  to  make  appro- 
priations available  in  (juarterly  install-* 
ments :  I 

A  btu  mattng  to  tb*  spumltng  and  quartartjl 
payiMnt  al  apfraprUtlons  for  the  eaecQ^ 
Ut*  branch  of  the  Ooreminent,  and  fad 
other  purpoaes  , 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  ail  approprlAtlona 
for  the  UM  at  the  aswiirif  teaaeli  at  tbm 
Oovemment  thaU  b*  ouids  avaHabl*  tai 
spending  to  each  department  tn  four  quar- 
terly Installments  on  the  1st  day  of  Julyj 
October.  January,  and  April  at  tmch  "■ '"rnlfil 
year,  and  only  after  report  to  tb*  Oongree* 
and  appearance  before  the  Bouae  Ooounlttea 
on  Appnprtetions  detailing  the  expendi- 
tures of  tte  prerlous  quarter  by  each  depart-i 
BMOt  and  its  intentions  for  tftaitH 
ttas  next  succeeding  quarter,  and  Vbtm 
available  for  spending  by  the  departaaHil 
In  such  amounu  as  the  House  Commtttaa 
Appropriations  shall  approva  for  the 
succeeding  quarter. 


President  Wilson  and  the  Leafue  of 
Nations 


aXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MiaisciiuaMiii 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UWllKU  STATS 

Fridaw.  Sevtember  28,  1951 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  histori- 
cal evidence  continues  to  accumulate 
which  indicates  that  if  President  Wilsoo 
had  been  in  his  normal  good  health  at 
the  time  of  the  League  of  Natkaa  debate. 
compromises  would  have  been  reaohed 
which  would  have  resulted  in  the  UnMed 
8tateis  joining  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  has  been  a  contention  of  m'ne  for 
many  years,  and  I  naturally  was  very; 
much  intereeted  to  find  that  this  belief! 
received  auppoit  In  a  recently  published j 
book  about  President  Wilson's  Secretary 
enutled  Joe  Tumulty  and  the  WUasn 
Era  "  This  matter  is  dealt  with  in  vi 
editorial  dated  September  23.  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Worcester  Telegram,  and 
because  of  its  hiitorlcad  Interest  I  arie 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao. 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


Senator  Laoec  a  few  years  age  said  h  t 
Wevad  that  If  ~  ~  ' 

hts 

hare  been  nmsbmt  whMl  wo«M  Jiavc  resulted 
in  tbe  Ontted  •tataa  jaSatag  tl«  I'Mg^  oi 
Mattona."  That  bellaf  geti  mmm  stvpo^t.  at 
least  by  impikatioo.  In  a  raeBBtte  polM^ad 
boot.  Joe  TuaMaty  aa<  ^ fJBaci  iha.  JTha 

ot  Tedmoiogy.    ■■  «yMaa: 

'Tram  Getotar  ISlg  antfl  tola  death  UtOaoa 
was  a  slcfc  man.    •     •     •    It  « as  a 
•ad  a  tragBdy  that  be  ttved.     After  a  m^mtli 
or  eotplata  lnacU»K>  be  bagaa  to 
at  ttaa  dottas  of  his 

mind  was 
•Ph 
tta  «wwipanlan  aMcSlaa  at  noeriianal 
MUty.    Tharais  ao 
laaat   a  aaontto 

within  tbm  laaiilBg  of  the  Conatltotkn. 

i  at  tha  time  knev  that  Mr. 

.'  ill.  and  tbcy  suspected 

no*  really  iq>  to  hla  tMC.     Bat  , 

dMit  kXKXw  that  they  were  practlcaUy  i  rltb- 
a  PiaalgMU  tar  a  WMa.    It  wm  a 
altaaSkia  iMd  It  wooid  ha  V* 
if  we  had  bean  tn  the 
ot  in  ttaa  aarly  part  tt 
period. 

It  is  idle  to  spactilata  oa  tba  probaMa 
aequenoes  ot  an  Aaaarloaii  e 
League  of  Nations  tn  Itia-gO. 
talnly  know  Uiat  tbe  Aaaarteaa  rajBcttda  at 
the  Laagtw  did  not  fimmnta  world  _ 
did  not  keep  Amierlea  ovt  at  anotliar 


6t>-^.<--     -i'r^T.    '.he    fstrm-policT 
■,;..'--:  :    :  r.-cr.jirjc!  County 

re    ■       -  ~   ■  ■  -   :■••-■.,,:   j-  '  .vl;'-"*"*- 

•    ■     X  :..•■.'.     tn«T 
'  ,.*    ?i:-:z.Az.ci 


Mr.  Blum  shatters  tha 

at  that  tha  wtckadBepasUcaiM  l^ad 
on's  Leagiw  for  aaiflsh.  partlaan 
and  ao  betrayed  tike  world.     B< 
by  document  aXt«  docnaant,  that  It 
Mr.  WUaon'a  sCubbonuMM  wblcb  prwviaited 
a  WQrtable  eompraailn  on  tte  League  ifaue. 
Bat  Mr.  Bum  la  no  aarpiog  critic.    Be  jmys 
as  tte  Parti  Peace  Coafcr- 
id  alrove  ^-aUaaUy]  er- 
.   te  did  i-eil;   possibly 
none  oould  terra  achieved  gnattir  Joatloa 

Valiant  he  was.    But  te  wan  too  btticrly 
partlaan  about  it;   and 
is  fatchlng.    As  Mr.  Blv 
In  tte  Ltague  fight  ware  too  m^m  to  _ 

Ite  Wllaon  ara  vaa  a  tngic  o^ 


Peficy  Review:  Ecei 
Politics? 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&IARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JFNISON 

oral 

Of  THE  BOCSBOP 

Thwrtdaj/.  SeptewU>er  17. 19$1 
Mr.  JENISON.    Itr.  Spesier.  re^ 
sentttlvt  fanners  in  eastern  nUnote  ^ave 
called  By  attention  to  the  a 
which  a  branch  of  the  Pederad 
■lent  ajpawtly  fata  been  < 
to  erealt  mi  alMoaphere  of  .m.»». 
favor  for  a  bureaucratic  pntgram  fiat 
<»ao*  the^prodoBt  of  the  fanners  thte 
eei^Faa.    v^ww^  p— ^[yHh****  yr?  ntrd  to  t^ 
by  the  House.  I  am  trwhirtii^  in  the  G  m- 
caassiDNAi.  RscosA  the  resolutions 


m9 


mi 


w 


i^R 


A5SM 
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Ar  *«r^  ;^.  ^'...t...^.^  lA  tlM  prosram  to 

uMtly  aoitMtot  IvsMn   pmir  to  Um 

flMctuic  vltto  tlM  probtoBM  and  pniki—  to 

m    ann—il       Whll*    tbis    Btudy— rtanlly 

Mns  Polity  Bavtaw-fPopoMa  to 

tiM  pIMltlaD  of  fmH  ftMDlU4W  In 
H  la  the  ballaf  at  tiM  TtttrnM  Acrlcultura  As- 
soetaUoa  chat  Ita  Uitaadad  purpoaa  ta  to 
■tiatigltMn  and  cxpaxul  Oovemmcnt  agen- 
cMa  to  tba  and  ttiat  tt»«y  !»aonrrn  dominant 
•ad  atyuBjar  wtth  oorraapoodlBg  waaJtan* 
oC  tmtm  tammm  to  da- 


omeluded  that  'b«- 
at  tlM  tinaound  pvooadura  involved  in 
tha  famtty  Ufjn  pottof  rartcw  the  IlUnois 
ilgrteultunU  JJWelaMoa  ia  unalterably  op- 
poaad  to  ttM  proBam  and  n>athoda  amployad 
In  tu  acttvaUon/^  "Wa  bclleva, "  P.  K,  Morrta. 
Tlca  praaldant  of  tha  lAA.  aatd  ta  aoounant- 
tng  on  tlM  raport.  "tlM  attampt  of  tha  Sac- 
ratary  at  Afftioultura  la  ttili  •>-caited  family 
farm  poUey  ravlaw  procnua  la  tboroostUy 


"It  nwy  ba  a  'practloa  run'  to  aaUbUah  tba 
>t  for  fortbar  ^ttampu  at  poUcy 
by  tba  U80A.  It  wUl  alao  provlda 
for  taroadantnt  tha  raipoMtWUty 
Mrtlkonty  ot  tba  PliA.  In  addition  it 
Nwrafy  at  Afrteultura 
for  iBCumteg  Ooofraaa 
that  PliA  bM  Munplad  tha  true  thlnklnc  of 
t^rfOftn  Nation -wide  and  knows  vbat  tbay 
want."  MorrU  added. 

**  Among  tba  propoaala  tfi  tba  131  -pa^e  Fam- 
ily Parm  PoUcy  Rrrlew  are  many  phases  of 
tha  Brannan  plan,  aooordlnc  to  lAA  oOelals. 
Oaa  ot  thaaa  U  tba  advocacy  of  direct  ^Klaral 
payoMBta  to  farmer*  ratber  than  price 
aupparta. 

"Otber  propoaala  luctude  frre  mana^^ment 
aanrice  (or  amaU  fanna.  atudy  of  ieglslttioa 
to  permit  tba  Padaral  Govammant  to  buy 
land.  radlTlde  It  lutc  family  tanaa  and  reaeU. 
graatty  aaqwoded  '>aderal  crop  tDaoranoe.  and 
fTMtly  apandad  farm  purohaw  and  pro- 


Aykwittire  Aaaodattao. 
li  a  ■Mignaai  ii  — i  b  i  al  orgaalaaUon 
by  4aaa  from  lu  nwibarahlp.  baa 
Btly  fDofbt  attempts  by  tbe  United 
•tatea  Dapwfant  of  A|p-tcuiture  and  other 
WtdanA  agmakm  to  antar  the  field  of  deter - 
■MBtof  ptAlio  pollay. 

*mM  IMM  aamaal  — atlng  reaotattona  of 
tbe  lAA  declared:  fVa  alao  deaeat  tiM  grow- 
tag  taaidaaav  oC  tba  Dapaitment  of  A^icul- 
mr»  to  taipo««»  riaola!  ttifai^i^g  upon  tbe 
people  whom  tbey  arc  appolntad  to  sarra  and 
deplore -tba  uae. 

■ay  MUoaa.  Harry  Tayka-.  Mike  Plock.  and 
Ban  Boliran  took  tbe  floor  and  spoke  agalnat 
tba  poU.  atoting  that  farmers  were  being 
^  Mid  piMhad  Into  anavarlaf  tbls  ques- 
tra  vtthoat  balnf  gktaa  tbaa  to  study 
'  qtwstloaa.  many  of  wblch  they  could  not 
tuadarstand  and  many  of  which  they  knew 
nothing  about. 
Marry  Taylor  atMad  that  ba  had  not  marked 
"^ "  or  "Mo"  oa  any  qnaatioD  aieapt  tba 
t  and  ae  ot—tuma.  and  be  had  marked 
HI  tbam.  Mo.  SS  aaked.  "Do  you  belleee 
tbst  tbe  carrylag  on  of  this  family  farm  pol- 
icy review  is  a  profMr  funcuon  of  the  Depart- 
■aaat  of  Agrlculturp?"  No.  M  asked.  "Do  you 
baUava  that  a  mora  detailed  and  extended 
atudy  at  Dapartmenfa  provnuu.AQd  policiee 


an   artlde  on  farmers 
peaallMd  tar  ao|  anopaiatim  on  lim- 
•nd  aaid  tka*  ttay  ara  naartag  aoclalUm 
teO  ua  what  we  can  plant  and  do. 
It  waa  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  program 
vhicb  wa  pay  for  anyway  as  tazpayera. 

Barnry  Ooen.  tn  a  eaoetodU^  afslaaiaiil, 
toki  Mr  shick  that  tba  aattaa  aad  attttada 
of  the  ifr  up  was  no  raAeetlOB  on  blm  and 
others  who  .vv>rkMl  vltb  FMA.  aad  that  tbey 
^  to  do  a  good  Job  for  Meh- 

i      ■;    V  "(i«n   despite   orders   from 


hitfber    i 


■;ieral   consensus   of   tboae 


praaittt  agreed  wttli  Mr.  Ck>ea't  aUt 
gardiag  Mr.  Sbick  and  tbe  otbar 
County  PUA  workata. 

8a«enU  of  tbe  epeakeis  aspraaaed  tbe 
f  anaara'  aeed  Hor  Padaral  belp  ta  aaaay  wa^a, 
aapadaUy  od  advloa.  drop  raporta.  eartata 
typaa  of  fair  support,  etc..  tat  tbat  dlct»- 
torlal  and  poUtlcal  poUdaa  ware  what  tbe 
farmers  oppoead. 

The  "peaceful  revolt"  last  nlgbt  ta  stallar 
to  the  action  taken  by  fanana  In  many  otBv 
counuea  In  lUlnola.  where  tbe  minota  Agrl- 
culttn^al  AsBoetaUoa'a  ooademnattem  ot  tbe 
United  Btatea  Dapartaaot  of  Agrtculture'a 
poUtlcal  metboda  baa  bean  foUovad. 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  seem  apparent 
fr<Mn  the  reaction  of  the  fanners  them> 
aelvea  that  they  resent  such  an  oturlooa 
poUtlcai  Intrusion  Into  the  farm  prob- 
lem by  aa  agency  of  the  Federal  Qawem-  1 
ment.  Diacussion  of  the  farm  problem 
at  the  farm  level  la  sound  procedure,  but 
the  fanners  are  rlirht  when  they  protest 
being  called  together  to  give  rubber- 
stamp  approval  to  a  preconceived  plan. 
The  farmers  m«j  take  heart  in  tbe  fact 
that  the  OoncrcBS  will  look  to  them,  and 
to  their  farm  organizations,  for  counsel 
on  the  farm  program  and  not  to  any 
group  of  farm  poUticians  seeking  to  per- 
petuate themselves  In  power. 


Oil  aaii  Aiiumnnm  ia  tiie  Defease  Pragram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H^ERT 

Cr    LOUIMAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBZSENTATIVB 
Tnesdaw.  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  HEBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  saturated  with  the  pleas 
of  certain  segments  of  our  population  for 
a  proper  and  adequate  defense  for  the 
protection  of  our  national  security.    A 
vocal  segment  at  the  Nation  has  tried 
to  arouse  the  apathetic  segment  tc  ac- 
tion    The  success  (rf  this  attempt  Is  still  j 
rather  in  doubt  but  there  Is  one  tlliw| 
not  in  doubt,  and  that  is  the  sophistry  ' 
of  a  part  of  the  vocal  segmmt  which  is 
&houtins  defense  of  the  Nation  from  the 
roof  tops. 

There  are  those  who  demand  adequate 
defense  of  the  Nation  as  a  means  of  po- 
litical gain  and  as  a  ruse  for  the  further 
socialism  of  the  country  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  constitutional  government. 

This  is  a  general  charge  but  I  bock  it 
up  with  two  specific  instances  which  I 
submit  for  your  consideration. 

Strange  enough,  the  Department  at 
the  Interior  is  involved  in  both  instances. 

In  one  instance  it  Is  the  demand  for 
oil  and  in  the  other  the  Jesnand  for 
aluminum,  but  both  demands  are  B«adg 
in  the  name  of  defense  which  is  the  pop-' 
ular  theme  song  of  the  moment  and  tbe 
most  appealing  to  an  upsuspecting  dti- 
senry,  which,  unfortunately,  remains  too 
apathetic  or  distinterested  to  examine 
the  record  and  prefers  to  accept  catch 
phrases  as  substitute  for  logic 

Take  the  case  of  oil  for  Inrtinm. 

We  are  told  that  oil  is  neanaMcy  In  tbe 
national  defense  and  who  can  deny  such 
a  itatMiient. 


ot 
flO  en  to  be  loand  voter  tbe; 
of  LoolBlaiia.  California,  and  Tc 

We  eie  told  ttet  title  oil  u 
for  our  defcnae  tani  tke  oil 
pndmH.tl  untees  tbe  tkMende  erei 
fran  tbe  states  and  banded  oacr 
federal  Oofemaient  whicfa  hoc  na 
to  tbe«  but  en  this  most  be  done  in!  tbe 
oeae  of  def eiMe. 

We  ere  told  that  IttlcetioD  institf  ted 
br  tbe  several  States  ie  beldiBc  op  tbe 
ptodeetloii  of  tbie  oil  and  ttUcxmlly  tboae 
who  do  not  know  tbe  facte  ere  convmeed 
that  tbe  Stetes  end  tbe  Boiftw  of  Rep- 
rcMntottva.  wbkfa  alieree  tbe  belief  ^t 
the  tidriarMb  brtongs  properly  to  tbe 
Stat^.  are  interfering  with  tbe  defense 
program.  But,  in  truth  end  feet,  i  ere 
tbey?  I 

We  are  not  told  tbet  the  Htigelloo 
could  be  eeaOy  eliminated  by  tbe  JDe- 
pertment  of  Intertar  ecknoar  lodging  met 
tbe  tirtrtefirts  bekmgs  to  the  Stated 

We  are  not  told  that  if  the  Pre^deirt 
bed  not  previously  vetoed  kftiriiiii»e 
eieermnee  of  the  title  of  the  *^*e«^«^ 
to  states,  there  would  have  t«en  no.  in- 
terruption in  the  defense  prof  xam  asj  far 
es  the  production  of  oil  is  cor 

The  AeMrtcan  peofde  ere  not  tojd  1 
things  beeeuse  such  hooesty  wookl 
pleteiy  remove  any  reason,  by  whatever 
yardaUek.  for  the  theft  of  the  tidda  nde 
end  defluice  of  State  sovereipity. 

The  New  Orleans  States,  in  anomcr 
Hilenrfid  editoriei.  egein  rings  tbe  we^ctn 
end  tears  away  tbe  meak  of  bypocrisy 
from  the  faces  of  tboae  who  would  i  cry 
"defense"  irom  their  tbroets  and  sii^ulo 

with   t^ 

Who  Is  really  guilty  of  bamparii«  tbe 
defense  program? 

Who  is  really  the  guilty  peny? 

Read  this  edttorial  from  the  New  br- 
leans  States  very  caxef uUy  and  there  iwill 
not  be  any  doubt  in  year  eauods: 
On.  AjvD  Avummam 

Among  tbe   materials   ntally 

purpoaes.  oO  and  aluzalstmi 
rtop. 

The  demand  for  theae  two  ttena  to 
able  at  tbto  ttme.  arbUe  tbe  Maticm  to 
ing  planaa.  ttoigm,  aad  aU  types  cl  armazecnt 
to  dataad  Itaetf  tf  gkibal  war  abouM 
and  to  deBMXMtrata  aoeb  atmttb  tbi 
aaalaa  wmld  heattate  to  proT<Ac  a 

^  It  would  seem.  then,  that  a  major  plede  of 
^>*wtneas  of  tbe  Qovamiaaaa  la  Ws 
would  be  to  booet  oil  and  *»»«"»»<  »m 
tkm. 

But — as  tmreaUstic  aa  It  to    one  of  I 
admlntotratkHk^    a 
with  tbe  prodBMCkm  of  oU  and 
raaponalble  for  a  eurtailaaent  of  ti>eir  output 
Imtaad  ot  a  booetlagofU. 
toaacaetMf  ot 


tniim  iank 


or  <baRalB  Bore  a!  oU 
feom  knovn  weUa  In  tbe 
«g  tta  Ouif  of  Ifesloo  t;  Mi 
1%   depart awit   would   ehoase  to 
of  rafuae.  drilites  panataa  to 
to 
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J- 


ef  a  fk^ae 
ee  Alcoa  cceiid  not  get 

tttt 
mj  for  in  tbe  fisne  of  texa- 


to  tbe  Pectfe  Wottbeeat   to  grab  the 

pow<er  to  its  own 


Iter  tbe 

lOf' 

the  rood  to  socteliaai  m 
doiBC  it  with  tbe  eid  of  piinle 


is 

bi 
IbeFbdfle  Woitb— t 

Today  there  is  no  power  and  there  ie 
thonefore  no 


Of 

tbecetcbbL 

It  takes  power  end  plenty  of  it  to 


toeey  -^  toldyaii e^  iaat  I  do  lad 
e  baralBK  deetre  ellbte  m  to  cbbUmw 
tbe  flgbt  ef  free  cntctpriai'  efleiHd  eo- 

etWUitlili  as  the  cor  to  wtiidi  I  now  in- 
vite yoer  ettcnyaa  froa  tbe  peces  of  tbe 


in  varioae  parte  of  tte  ( 
toestebbsb  eni 
pie  of  l^wiiiene 


pient.  tiK  peo- 
f  orvard  with  e 


At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out  by 
le  on  tbte  floor  of  the  plot  of  tbe  De- 
ef  tbe  latexior  to  eenpel  tbe 
Co.  to  go  lo  tbe 
a  tender  of 
tbroo^  the  devious 
pofver  whirh  la  tbe  oi^lttrd  f « 
of  sorbiMeettBBi  ef 
tries.    I  bebnred  then  that  Alooa 


It  Is  a  tragedy,  and  not  an 
one.  tbet 


OoL      attaOr 


A  BeU  Pofey  for  Peace 


[ON  OF  REMARKS 

oa 

JACOB  K.  JAVTTS 


13.  1151 


Mr.     JAVTTS.    Ifc.    Speaker. 

I  bKbide  tbe  fOOoving  erti- 


--.i'- 


m 


mi 
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try.    Tb« 


at  on 

la  tiM  Amen- 
of  UbarattoQ  la  too  IKU*  knr  wn 
or  M«  IB  Ud0  world  todny.  It  should  b* 
a  eluuio*  to  rHhap*  tb«  ebaraaur 
BO  and  •vwita  •wnrwhwa  a«  tt  la  doteg 
It  It  OHM  nwdad  today  than  war 
b«far«. 

In  ordar  thst  tha  conatructiTa  and  dy- 
forc«a  of  our  Ammiona  aeiaav«in«nt 

If  baeiwBii  cfftcttT*  in  ttM  aSatra  of  n». 

■M.  «a  oall  (or  a  n<>w  Anaarlean  pOUej 
«M  world  todiar.  We  caU  for  a  tmar  and 
adaquata  aMpiaaaiou  at  our  daap  lorn- 
tag  for  paaoa  and  otar  balM  tn  ttaadom  and 
human  dignity.  We  must  make  it  clear  that 
our  naeaaaarily  griAt  revmamuit  doaa  not 
blind  ua  to  t)v(  naad  for  eooooote  and  po- 
Uucat  aM  to  (Htun. 

■paelfioaUy.  atfcb  a  new  Unltad  Staiaa  poN 
toy  ataouM  make  arreral  thlngv  olaar  to  the 
paopla  of  tha  world,  and  theraby  boiater  their 
faah  in  our  alBMrlty  and  atfangthan  tbalr 
wUl  for  coopar»ttoQ  and  the  peaccfiil  adjuat* 
meat  of  dlfTereuces.    Tbeae  things  ar«: 

1.  That  the  American  people  re«llaa  that 
peace  and  freedom  cannot  forever  aunrlve 
want  and  bUBgar.  We  know  that  men  mtut 
•at  bafora  they  can  even  dream  of  freedom. 
and  that  without  food  and  fraadom  thera 
can  be  no  good  hope  for  peace  amoi«  men. 
We  tharaCove  aeeepi  the  obligation  of  derot- 
tag  a  wmatdrabJe  part  of  our  daily  eamlnga 
to  halp  othar  paopto  start  on  tb«ir  march 
toward  fraadom  from  want  We  ask  only 
that  this  oontrlbutlon  be  used  effectively  for 
thone  who  need  It  most. 

a.  TThat  the  American  people  seek  no  oon- 
trol  oi  other  govammenu  or  destinies.  We 
rapudlata  any  sfforu  to  use  the  rantnbuUoa 
of  tha  Amarlcan  pec^xla  for  such  purpoaaa. 
In  evtdanee  of  our  good  faith  we  offer  all 
this  portion  of  our  dally  bread.  In  whatarar 
form  It  la  given,  for  distrtbuUon  through  the 
United  Katlons.  and  not  through  agencies  of 
'our  own  Oovermnent.  In  further  evidence 
wa  offer  to  share  this  contribution  with  poo> 
pie  whose  govenunenta  are  antagonistic  to 
our  own  Oovermnent. 

S.  Ttiat  the  American  people  can  atwtya 
ba  counted  on  to  help  our  fellow  n>en 
acMera  political  Independence.  This  tradi- 
tion Is  evident  In  our  reornt  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  India,  the  Philippines. 
and  Indonesia.  We  are  aware,  too.  that  in- 
dapandanca  is  not  enough:  we  are  Interested 
in  helping  other  people  obtain,  in  addition 
to  political  Independence,  thoae  conditions 
of  sacurtty  and  economic  Improvement  upon 
which  both  thalr  national  independence  and 
their  Individual  freedom  mtast  rest. 

4.  That  the  American  people  bMleve  In  the 
United  Nattona  and  want  It  to  be  strength- 
ened. We  believe  the  U.  N.  holds  the  world's 
best  hope  for  resisting  aggreaalon.  obtaining 
peace,  and  brlngu^  eoonomlc  strength  and 
progreaa  to  all.  So  that  this  world  orgamz;i- 
tioa  may  truly  represent  all  the  pwople  of  the 
worttt  we  aak  for  a  r^iuTi  to  the  JeCeraonlan 
principle  of  recognition  by  the  Uolted  States 
of  all  OovemmeBta  In  actual  power.  We  find 
that  the  new  American  doctrine  of  non- 
reoognlUon  has  unneceesarlly  increaaed 
world  tension,  has  aroused  Improper  es* 
pecftatlona  that  American  recognition  auto* 
BM^teally  brlnga  financial  aid.  and  has 
•TMted  an  incorrect  and  unfortunate  Im- 
praaaton  that  our  a*jn  is  world  control.  We 
believe  that  all  governmenu  wMcb  pledge 
themselves  to  the  D.  N.  Charter  ahould  be 
admitted  to  member&hlp  in  that  organixa- 
tlon 

5.  That  our  fellow  men  are  dealing  at  all 
times  with  an  Amsrtran  people  and  an 
American  Oovamnant  dedicated  to  peace. 
We  want  them  to  know  this  parttetilarly  In 

times,  when  great  military  burdens  are 

laud  upon  them  and  upon  us.  and  when 

lrre«p<^>a&lhle  IndivMuala  In  and  out  of  our 
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Cuvernmeut   are 


preventive  war. 


We  want  them  to  know  that  the  American 
people  Are  In  control  of  their  own  Oov«m- 


■MBt.    That  ther  dMlre  to  ba 

all  people,  inclodlag  thoee  In 
China.  That  they  do  not  want  another 
world  war.  That  present  miUtary  prepara- 
^ooo  were  called  forth  only  by  the  Commu- 
hlet  aggreakm  In  Korea.  That  those  prep- 
arations are.  and  always  will  be,  solely  for 
resletenee  to  eggreaakm.  That  the  mOMMPt 
ma  tmnot  further  aggreaaloa  ate  ended.  IT 
they  eaa  ever  he.  the  American  peofrie  win 
lih^rt  on  world  iWaerniamsiit  m  all  typea  at\ 
weapons. 

We  call  for  the  revision  In  preeent  policy 
which  will  accomplish  theee  five  objectivea. 
We  deeply  believe  that  there  can  be  unity 
unong  the  peoples  of  the  worM.  eapeclAlly 
If  dmerlee  Ir  allowed  to  contribute  the  hu- 
man iraltiee  ano  tr-^i'i\le  forces  It  has  de- 
veloped. 


tn  the  tpiitmiit  on 


Michael  Straas  and  Compaajr  Plot  To 
Destroy  RecJammtioii  Groopg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.NORRISPOULSON 

or  CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIV» 
Thursday.  September  20,  19S1 

Mr.  POUiaON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  Central  Valley  celebration  in 
California,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  marked  for 
destruction  two  leading  western  recla- 
mation organizations. 

These  are  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  and  the  Irrigation  Districts 
Association  of  California,  two  reputable 
groups  comprised  largely  of  distin- 
guished reclamationists.  engineers,  at« 
t<m>e3rs.  and  farmers  who  believe  that 
enterprise  Is  a  means  of  protecting  and 
developing  western  economy,  and  not  a 
tool  for  creating  a  socialistic  state. 

Even  before  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner Straus  and  Interior  Secretary 
Chapman  traipsed  out  to  California  last 
August  to  spwut  their  own  greatness,  and 
to  discredit  westerners  who  were  hon- 
estly deserving  of  public  approbation, 
they  had  planned  to  sabotage  the  NRA 
and  the  IDA.  q 

Their  forthcoming  assault  wlll^'be  di- 
rected especially  at  certain  officials  of 
these  associations  who  have  dared  to 
suggest  that  Mike  Straus  is  not  the 
crreatest  living  American  capable  of  tying 
his  own  shoes.  Nobody  dares  to  defy  or 
criticize  Mike  Straus,  not  even  his  boss. 
Oscar  Chapman,  and  for  their  heresy 
these  reclamation  association  oflBcials 
will  be  tbe  subject  of  concentrated 
smears  q^ewed  out  by  the  Bureau's  in- 
famous propaganda  machine. 

A  clear  indication  of  the  approach- 
ing Biireau  purge  was  witnessed  at  the 
Straus  (Michael  >  festival  in  the  Central 
Valley.  In  commemoi-ating  the  open- 
ing of  this  great  development,  it  would 
have  been  merely  ordinary  politeness 
to  invite  the  founders  and  original  plan- 
ners of  the  project.  But  this  did  not 
happen. 

Mike  Straus  handled  the  invitations, 
and  he  omitted  the  westerners  who  be- 
gan the  Central  Valley  project  before  he 
was  bom.  If  any  of  these  i^oneers  at- 
tended at  all.  they  stood  in  the  crowd, 
ignored  by  the  bright  Interior  Departs 


tbs 

Hearing  Mike  Straus  and  '"^'-n/trtr 
there,  one  wookl  have  thought  they  not 
only  dlsLUvered  trrtgatton,  but  xwr^on- 
ally  produced  the  water. 

In  addition  to  keeping  out  the 
neers  and  State  and  National 
who  oonceiTed  the  Central  Valley 
ect.  Mike  Straus  saw  to  it  that  his 
In  the  NRA  and  IDA  were  iM>t  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  festhrltles  through 
the  medium  of  official  inrttatloas. 

Uninvited  to  the  main  ceremony,  fteld 
at  Tracy,  were: 

Charles  L.  Kaupke,  California  director 
of  NRA  and  an  officer  of  IDA.  | 

Philip  A.  Crordon.  president  of  ID4. 

Aboer  M.  Croweil,  vice  president  of 
▼DA. 

Judge  J.  E.  Storrock.  a  vice  presKlent 
of  NRA. 

Other  offlclals  of  both  org 
were    similarly    ostracised,    but 
Straus  had  his  aiglUs  trained 
larly  on  the  four  mentkmed. 

Art  Cramer  was  the  goiCTal  manner 
of  the  Tracy  celebration,  and  he  Sub- 
mitted the  names  of  Kaupke,  Gordon, 
and  Crowell  to  the  Bureau  as  b^ing 
among  the  impoataai  gaests  to  be  in- 
vited. Mike  Straos  cUmtaiated  t^ielr 
names.  { 

The  case  of  Judge  Sturrodc.  whi)  is 
from  Texas,  is  a  special  one.  The  ju^e. 
who  has  fought  for  honesty  in  reclalna- 
tlon.  has  for  some  time  been  maifked 
for  slaughter  by  the  Bureau.  Mike 
Straus  issued  the  condemnation  order. 
As  he  now  operates,  Straus  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  his  hand  exposed  by  reCla- 
matkmtsts  who  Ixlieve  that  projects 
should  be  somewhat  feasible,  both  ae  to 
engineering  and  cost.  | 

The  NRA  will  hold  its  annual  conten- 
tion in  Amarillo.  Tex.,  October  17,  and 
some  time  ago  a  committee  appeared  at 
Mike  Straus'  Washington  oOce  to  ex- 
tend to  him  a  comieow  ioftlatton  to  the 
convention.  Perhaps  it  was  the  word 
"Texas"  which  made  Mike  Straus  see 
red,  for  Texas  is  where  Judge  Sturyock 
lives.  At  any  rate.  Straus'  own  uaulh^, 
if  any,  left  him.  and  he  took  the  oees^rai 
to  shout  out  a  personal  diatribe  on 
Judge  SturroclL  The  NRA  committee 
left  in  disgust. 

The  NRA  members  come  from  17  Wfest- 
em  States,  and  it  so  happens  that  these 
are  the  same  17  States  in  which  MUce 
St.aus  wants  to  be  suprone  dictatorJ  If 
he  and  his  Bureau  can  gain  contrcs  of 
the  water  and  power  in  these  S^tes, 
their  Is  no  doubt  he  will  be  thtir 
Irrigation  water  and  hydroelectric 
are  the  life-blood  in  about  90  per^nt 
of  this  vast  area. 

The  absurdity  of  Straus'  snub'  to 
Kaupke.  Gordon,  and  Crowell  beco^nes 
more  obvious  when  you  consider  tbatithe 
IDA  itself  eovers  more  than  4.500^000 
acres  in  Gblifwnia  alone,  whUe  in  aUlthn 
17  reclamation  States  the  Bmneau  ph>J- 
ects  cover  only  about  5.000.M^We8n  In 
addition  to  absurdity,  the  ostracisnl  of 
these  three  men.  and  other  ^w^'^ft*  of 
katti  associations,  reveals  USua^pmt 
true  motive,  which  is  the  destructioh  of 
them  and  their  organisations. 

Straus  could  not  very  well  ellmiOate 
E.  Polk,  president  of  the  VtUi, 
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from  the  California  sMBMg.  Be  woold 
have  dooe  it.  no  doubt,  had  not  his  own 
advisers  rcBitnded  him  that  ho  hod  not 
yet  quite  achieved  the  position  of  sn- 
prcoM  <hetator. 

Boi  aisaas  has  piaas  for  PoQ^  toa 
The  cssenes  of  thcai  is  to  rdegate  Poik 
to  oblivion.  For  several  years  Polk  has 
stood  with  NRA  membeis  who  had  the 
he  eoormge  to  criticise 
and  eonflscatocy  tae- 
of  the  Bnreaa.  Straos  onde  a 
strenuous  effort  to  oast  Pirik  froai  the 
presidency  last  year,  and  be  win  sisce  a 
repeat  performance  in  Amarillo. 

The  man  Straus  wants  as  president  of 
NRA  is  Clifford  H.  Stone,  an  erstwhile 
justice  of  the  peace  and  potudo  iu'lsma- 
tionist.  from  Colorado.  Sloae  is  com- 
pletely a  vassal  of  Straus,  and  barks  hap- 
pi^  at  sight  of  him  If  Stone  should 
became  president  of  NRA.  Strau  woaM 
have  virtual  control  of  it. 

Ptik.  Sturrock.  Kaupke.  and  other 
leaders  of  NRA  are  fuQy  aware  of  Straus' 
scheme,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
Undgeoned  into  submission.  That  would 
be  tantamount  to  selling  out  their  own 
people,  their  associatioos.  and  their 
States  to  a  group  of  rogues  who  are  bent 
on  destroying  all  free  entennise  in  the 
West. 

atraas  and  his  sociaHBtin  conspirators 
are  pursuing  a  course  of  divide  and  oen- 
quer  to  awximiilish  one  of  two  ohfee- 
tives:  First,  bring  about  a  drastic  change 
in  the  adminieCxation  of  NRA  whi^  wiU 
assure  its  complete  subservienee  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  or.  second, 
wreck  the  NRA  completely.  Necdiem 
to  say.  Straus  prefei-s  the  latter. 

The  showdown  will  come  in  AmarUlo. 
for  Straus  accepted  the  NRA  invitation 
and  will  be  on  hand  with  a  score  of  his 
all  trav<ding  at  taxpaycir  cx- 
The  Bureau  propaganda  erhi^ 
will  flood  Amarillo  win  all  be  aimed  at 
wrecking  NRA  and  naklnc  Straus  the 
king  of  western  eitwnmy. 

But  Polk.  Kaupe.  and  Sturrock   wiU 
be  there,  too       They  do  not  need  an 
from  Straus  to  attend. 


Sense,  Please 


Ik  ta  that  taaor      wa 

wt  sliaU  iwtaeS 
it  la  to  »7  tboaa      ot 


broke  and  |nillifaly  a  baa-bcei; 
still   tcUi  OS  what  to  do  and  tn 
wc  do  It.    We  hare 
tbs  Bsrva  nor  tha  asasa  to  tail  bar  to 


tost 


aa  not  to 

dTfUaaa. 

perfaetly  well? 

from  vooMwhea  that  oar  fo 

be  tn  an  caaaa  cautnry  to  cnmaafw   •e&se'* 

"Wtmt  la  at  the  bottoa  of  an  thta?    Oan  U  ba 

ttat  there  are  traiton  la  oor  saidst? 


Frccias  Uader  G»4 


bf  1*.  JosUaa  DooKlaa  was  that 
to 

a  rtft  _. 

But  on  the  vtry  day  that  curious 
strategy  was  piopiasad.  a  mcvage  fi 
to  Stalin  vaa  ffoMtabed  In  which  the  Chl- 

_       to 

as  asv 

'•'    -  

leparatkm  at  tha  Jwnclary  troaa  tha 

to 


# 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


Hocsx  or  uBvaUHrATivifi) 
September  2$.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  liii!htif*"fl  an  artide  by 
Father  James  Gillis.  enUtled  "A  Little 
CosBBSoa  Sense,  Pleaae."  It  is  an  article 
which  fliwald  be  read  by  aU  ftlcBbers  of 
the  House. 

A  Lrm*  Ooamnai  Bona.  Piaaaa 
(By  Fathv  Jaaaaa  omiB^  C.  &  P.) 
Tbe  American  attoen  has  a  right  to  es- 
paet  at  bla  Oiiiisntoant  a  eartato  dagrae  of 

to  Its 


Ob  the  very  day  of  the 
conference.  Saaaaar  Caix,  of  _ 
threatened  to  totiodiace  a  luauiulliai  to  tha 
effect  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan 
(S  yaws  lato.  by  the  way)  would  not  ba 
by  tS»  Saaafee  if  tt  provided  for  tb* 
at  aof  tsitiSuij  to  a  natloa  thaS  re- 
to  sign  lbs  maty,  "mat  wattrw,  at 
m.imMmiittL  Iba treaty raaS tbaS Apaa 
I  an  rtgbt.  title,  ana  daSB"  to  tbe 
Kurlle  Isiauls  and  tba  aouthsn  half  at  8^- 
hallB.  But  the  )oke— BusBlan  )otoe— la  thaS 
y^Tw»  the  end  of  the  war  Rnssla  has  been 
occupy li^  TtiiiBi  two  stratagle  points  (da- 
acnbad  by  tba  SsMtor  aa  "daggcn  potntcd 
at  our  iHfaam  at  tbe  Padflc*). 
Is    nine    natofta    to    tbs    law. 


and 

vttb  cfor  eooaent  azul 

mosadto.   8baB  we  tell 

e  yana  ^o  la  now  to  be  undaasT 

1^  II  ■■^T-"-  wICb  ma  BSWB  of  tba  day  oC 
the  opaatogaf  ma 
There  waa  an  ttoa  I 
m   that   whUe  tbs 

-fire  ooataraaee  to 

stm 


tba 


flealli^s  wttb  ma  raat  at  toa 

czpectottaa  has  to 

and    agato 
'ahaH  have  to 

ely  for  a  Uttle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.NORRISPOULSON 


w  THE  Hocss  OF  BanuuBirr  a-it\  es 
T»esdM9,  September  It.  1951 

Mr.  POUU90N.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Racoas  a  sermon  which 
was  awarded  first  place  in  the  1951  spir- 
ttnal  raobOisatian  semxm   contest.    It 
was  preached  by  Sev.  Kenneth  W.  8ol- 
litt,  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  111  iMhits   QL.  on  July  1.  1951 
y^^HH  maaa  Ooa    Wu  Out  Go  On  Makj3(c 
A  OoD  or  OijWMBSi.  oa  Ws  Can  RrrtTBii 
ABAjm  TO  TWB  OonBwmwv  or  Ooa 
In  1776  John  Adams  wrote  the  foUowtng 
Irttar  to  bis  wtfe; 

day  of   July    1TI6.   nrin   be   tba 

thf   history  oC 

I  am  qit  to  balltvc  tnat  it  wUl  be 

annlrersary  festtvaL    It  oogbt  to  be 
ited  as  the  day  of  deUverance  by 
of  ihj>o»on  to  God  Alinl^ty. 
R  oagbt  to  be  aolamataed  with  pomp  and 

DVBtaatfcms.  tnn  one  end  o(  tbto 

to  me  other,  tram  this  ttaie  for- 

I     am     wcO 

aware  of  tbe  xdl  aatf  Maai said traamramsS 

snd  support  and  diiHMl  thcaa  Btotaa     Tet 
afl  the  gtooSB  I  can  see  tbe  rays  c€ 
»wt»t  and  tlorj.     I  can  see  tbat 
to  VBOsa  tbaa  wovto  all  the 

to 


•■■¥•? 


figure  at  14)00. 
that  what  tlM 


at  a 


tato  as?    Are  we  deUberately 


The 
ceded  on  Jxmm 
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kUon.     It  mid: 

stes  ar*.  Mitf  a(  •  n^M  (MIgItt  «»  h*.  (rat  MMI 
Iniitiiiiaiat  tUMt:  That  ttef  an  •baoivatf 
*«B  an  allailBaaa  to  tte  BritUb  Crown: 
UmtM  ipatttlcal  oonnactloa  hetvacn  ttem 
~:  Brttata)  la.  and  ought  to  ba  totally 


Tbe  raaottatloa  waa  dateatad.    A  aonwlttaa 
of  vhlch  TttonMa  JaMnaa  «aa  tba  futdtng 
ipirtt  drr»  op  tiM  Daelaratkm  at  tnaapia 
It  «•«  algnad  by  rtaltftw  Cro«i  all  tha 

on  July  2.  tbe  dat«  to 
1  m  bU  i«tter.  UKi  finally 
July  4.  Dp  tn  th«  ataapte  oT 
ttoaoM  baU  rlocar  bad  vattad 
au  mnrntnt  to  rtac  tiM  Ubarty  BcU  U  Ooa- 
graaa  abould  adopt  the  OeclaraUon.  nnaily 
tfea  »nm  riaaliiil  hi*  aar»  aad  Im  rang  the 
Ml  ••  vhieii  BMra  thaa  SO  yaara  baf  ora  had 
feaaa  assravad  tbe  vorda  froia  Lavtacia  Hi: 
10  -  "Prtxdt  ici  Mt>arty  tbaoaghimt  tlw  land 
atkd  to  tba  InluibttanU 


4  LOW  taa  or  nnccoM 

On  tbla  ana  hundred  and  levent j-nrth  an. 
Btaaraary  tha  faint  ecboea  of  that  beU  awaken 
tn  the  haarta  of  every  kqral  American  respoin- 
al*«  chor<ta.  We  are  a  freedom>10Tlng  people. 
At  least  a«  think  *a  are.  We  are  aure  not  to 
want  to  do  anytUag  we  are  told  to  do  and  to 
want  to  do  erarythtnc  we  are  told  not  to  do. 
Wa  aUttpty  do  not  ^rant  to  bf  told  berausc  we 
lo»a  our  Ifbatty.  We  apend  more  than  any 
nauon  In  tha  world  to  paaa  laws,  more  than 
any  nation  in  the  arorld  to  enforce  lav.s.  and 
more  than  any  nation  in  the  world  to  break 
tbe  lawa  wa  have  paid  to  hava  paaaed  and 
an/oroed.  baeauae  aoaaabew  we  like  to  think 
of  thoae  lawa  aa  haeteg  baan  made  for  tbe 
other  fallow. 

But  freedom  loving  aa  we  think  we  are.  176 
yarn  attar  tha  algaing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Ihdapandence  ve  have  lece  freedom  than  we 
have  ev«-  had  in  Oar  hlatory.  V,Tiy?  Wbat 
to  bappenln«  to  the  rtaanendaiita  of  Hancock. 
Adasoa.  Jeffeiaon.  and  Patrick  Henry?  Can 
It  be  that  the  tUuaton  that  we  oould  restrict 
tha  freaduBi  of  otbara  and  at  tha  aatae  thaa 
toaraaaa  oar  own  waa  the  beginning  ot  the 
a»d.of  fraartoia  for  Amarica? 

Our  forafathara  baUevvd  and  acted  upon 
tha  ballaf  that,  aa  &uniMl  Webster  put  It  In 
ITW:  "Th*  true  design  of  dvi!  government 
la  to  protect  n»en  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ub- 
arty."    Pot  its  years  we  have  focoaad  o«r 
attantlon  ao  much  on  "tha  enjoynaant  ot  oat 
Ifcarty^  that  wa  have  baan  perfaeuy  willing 
to  pass  aU  ktoda  ot  laglaUtion  limiting  the 
other  fallow's  liberty  for  our  benefli.     The 
old  meltlnc  pot  that  was  America  has  be- 
OHM  a  pfaaaura  cooker.     "Oovernincni  of 
ttapaopla.  by  the  people,  for  tha  people"  haa 
baooma  Oovamment  of  tha  people  by  praa- 
•tire  irotjpa  for   the   banaflt  ot  mlnorlttaa. 
"Otve  ma  liberty  or  give  aM  death"  has  been 
•faortanad  to  just  plain  'XMye  ma."   We  hava 
not  aaan  that  Oovamaaant  cannot  give  ua 
vtettt  doaa  oot  fliat  take  from  ua,  that  a 
Onaarniiiaut  atrang  aoousb  to  give  ua  every- 
thing   we    want    la    a    Government    stroaag 
•tioniffx  to  take  froal  ua  everything  wa  hava, 
aad  that  in  the  proceaa  of  teklng  away  and 
fIvlBg  back  wa  have  huUt  up  a  vast  aspenslve 
tNHtauuacy  arhlch  thraatens  to  wiack  our 
»lMpa>l  aooDomy.    During  March  and  April 
yMT  8S.S00  dvUlans  vrare  added  to 
"  payrolL     That    to    mora   than 

I  per  day  for  each  bustnaaa  day 
of  tha  S  months.  In  1060  the  rt^tt^nyif  debt 
reached  $1,865  per  man.  woman,  and  ttt^titj  ia 
our  eountry.  or  a  total  apfHroaohlac  tha  mi- 
""'  ■  *  valuation  of  ail  of  our  property. 

raMTT.iaa  novma 
tn  a  n&aU  hotel  in  Vermant  one  day 

*""  *y.  **  ^*  10a»tfc  •  fnraltnai  unfa- 
aaOlar  vrtth  oar  AaMrtean  waya.  brought  the 
prt^vtetraw  of  tha  lim  a  baautlTul  bouqtiet 


of  the  inn  waa 
bayoQd  worda — until  she  dtocov« 

that  har  gallant  aad  Ihothlfiii  gaaal 
had  plefcad  tha  Sowaca  out  of  tta  gwtfaa  bi 

<tf  tha  inn.    Wbaaavar  tbe  Oovemmettt 
you  a  bonquat  yoa  can  be  perfectly 

that  It  was  picked  out  of  your  owq 
garden.  But  wa  go  ricbt 
bouqfuets  in  tha  vain  hope 
wui  gathar  mamtn  that  aoBtebody  elae  plant 
ad  and  brooght  to  Moem.  Why  have  we  lose 
Ottr  rharlabad  fraodaa?  Diaaiaiii  we  hara 
aimgitt  freedom  man's  way  Inataad  of  Ood'a. 
We  have  forgotten  that  tXar  fathers'  Ood 
la  tha    'author  of  Ubarty.-*     Jefferson  Juki^ 

o«t  tha  order  for  it. 


"MB-msT-ma" 
Amer'.ca  has  a  bad  ease  of  "me-Hrst-ltto." 
We  have  aranted  freedom,  as  we  have  wan 
everything  dae.  for  ouraalvaa  aa  in 
tastaad  or  for  all  Amarleana.  We 
wanted  freedom,  but  not  freedom  urn 
Ood.  Tet  freedom  mdcr  Ood  to  the  oniy< 
real  freedom  there  is. 

Th?re  is  a  dfffaranea  between  freedom  aa 
e^rtortved  by  the  person  who  wanu  soma. 
thing  for  himself  or  hto  immediate  f 

at  the  eiq>atiaa  of  others,  and  freedom  

Ood  as  eoncelved  by  the  founders  of  this 
Natkm. 

In  1878  when  throughout  the  Nation  Amer 
lea  oeleljratcd  the  one  hundredth  annlver-, 
sary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  thai 
Bevtrend  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  of  Brandon,  Vt, 
wrote  a  prayer  hymn  which  was  sung  for 
tha  teat  ttBM  on  the  Brandon.  Vt..  vlQaga 
green.  That  hymn  took  account  of  the  taet 
that  Ood  cannot  be  left  cut  of  our  tninklnf 
with  regard  to  our  liberties,  or  there  wUl  ba 
no  Uberty  for  any  of  us.  We  are  free  men 
and  wocnen  only  aa  we  seek  our  freedom  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  which  He  has  laid  down 
for  His  children  to  follow.  This  is  what  ww 
B^ean  by  freedom  under  Ood  being  the  only 
real  freedom  It  U  a  fact  which  we  haaa 
tended  to  forget  in  recent  years.  But  when 
we  try  to  nullify  Ood'a  laws,  either  as  In- 
dlvidtials  cr  aa  a  Batkm.  we  ts^ak.  not  tha 
laws,  but  ourstf  vca.  Haa  Using  this,  we  oi^ht 
to  begin  the  road  back  to  freedom  by  prayh^ 
with  the  author  of  this  hymn: 

•Xkxi  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty  ^\^p<| 
Leads  forth  In  t>eauty  all  the  starry  twnd  j 
Of  shining  worlds,  tn  si^ndor  through  tha  ' 

skies. 
Our  grateful  songs  before  Thy  throne  arise. 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  ua  in  the  past; 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  to  caat; 
Be  Thou  our  Rtiler.  Guardian.  Guide,  and 

Stay, 
Thy  word  our  law.  Thy  paths  our   rhnaau 

way." 

Then,  if  God's  word  to  to  be  our  law  and 
Hto  paths  our  choaen  way  to  freedom,  there 
are  four  prtndplea  of  freedom  Inherent  in 
the  unlveraa  aa  Ood  haa  created  It  whKh  we 
need  to  know  and  understand: 

First,  let  ua  understand  that  freedom  to 
haver  Uherty  to  do  aa  we  please;  it  to  only 
the  right  to  do  as  we  ought. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  One  of  the  characters  in 
that  story  Interpreted  fTnaflnm  thus:  H» 
looked  upon  a  m^n  who  had  something  he 
wanted  and  said.  "What  he  has  to  mine  and 
I  am  free  to  take  it. "  Thto  to  tha  philoaophy 
of  thieves,  lobbytots.  seakara  after  special 
f  ivllata.  mma  aU  who  think  that  the  world 
*>•••  ttaaa  a  Uvtng.  The  priest  and  tha 
Levtts  paaaed  by  and  interpreted  frewkim  In 
thaaa  terms:  "What  I  have  to  mine  sik!  I 
am  free  to  keep  it."  Thto  to  the  phllow>ptoy 
of  aU  arttali  aoula.  But  the  Samaritan  r^f^nt 
by  aaytag  te  hto  heart.  "What  I  have  to  God's 
aad  I  am  tree  to  abara  It."    Bach  man  Inter- 


ne who 
did  wiMt  ha  knew  ha  ought  waa  taatty  free. 

Wa  are  not  told  the  altlHBta  aad  at  UMaa 
dlSerant  characters.  Dotdltkaa  the  thief  waa 
sppTihetidad  and  hto  freedom  taken  from 
him.  The  priest  and  the  Lavtta 
slavea  of  thate  ovu  adUrtttaa.  Tbay 
ahly  dtad  at 


IV- 


The  Samaritan  only 
THz  cooa 

Of  ooorae  the  Oaauvttan  waa  old  1 
today's  ataiidwils  ha  afaoold  have 

.lo  die  by  Cha  alda  of  tha  road  whUa  ha  I 
graphed  to  Washtngtou  for  Fadarml  «||.  Ha 
should  Jiava  written  to  his  coi  ifc.rtaiui  i|i  in 
Jerusalem  saying.  "Our  district  la  badv  la 
Bead  or  a  new  "0004  Samaritan  Wf^t 
ba  buUt  along  tha  road  batween  J« 
aad  Jarteho.  I  sug^Ht  that  tt  ha 
by  a  special  tax  on  ttilaaei.  prftMta.  aadi  Le- 
vttea.  On  aaeoad  thought,  you  better] 
empt  tha  priasta  for  obvious  poIl| 
raaaoaa."  And  It  aiight  be  that  In  tlie 
of  thaa  his  congreaaman  would  get 
ho^tal — plus  an  expaaatva  BHIS  (I 
Ouwaumaat  shorthaad  for  Bureau  of 
tal  Baadlng  aad  BqulpBMn*)— plus 
laad  BMdietaa— pina  aaw  aad  blg^  tax  hUto 
each  year,  tasaa  whiflh  the  thkf  would  not 
pay.  from  which  the  priest  would  be  exsAipi. 
cut  or  which  the  Levite  would  crawl  thrc  ugh 
aome  legal  loophole,  leaving  the  full  buidan 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Saanarttan  and^the 
stockholders  of  the  Oood  ITBiaaiHaii  OU|  Co. 
of  Jericho.  Then  nobody  would  be  fraa. « 
to  do  what  ha  ought,  for  the  only 

to  do  what  ha  euRht  would  be 
by  CBoeasive  Saxattlon.     Only  the  < 
would  benefit.    He  would  be|  re- 
elected by  a  grateTul  cooatituancy  for 
Ing  them  a  "free"  hoqittaL 

va.  90M  IS  coj<M2Ma.aD  wrrH  bzspoms 

That  to  our  aituaUon  today.  We  hava 
pawed  laws  and  set  up  bureaus  until  wejara 
no  longer  free  even  to  do  what  we  ought. 
FOr  example,  we  ought  to  make  money  tnjour 
blMluesBi  I  .  As  one  or  our  labor  leaders  dnce 
aald.  "The  one  unpardonable  sin  oC  nansge- 
BMBt  to  not  to  make  laoney."  for  labor  Jnui 
aaake  n^ney  only  when  managentent  dpea. 
But  for  a  buatneaa  to  make  money  today  i 
all  the  tinkering  with  oiu*  ecosianiiic 
that  to  going  on  to  not  easy.  Wa  ^ 
provlda  for  our  o!d  age  so  wa  will  not 
to  be  a  burden  to  society.  But  who 
•■^  thaae  days?  And  even  those  who  Jare 
able  to  buy  twnds  and  pay  inauranoe  ]ire- 
mltuns  or  have  pensions  find  that  tJteir 
money,  when  they  get  It.  to  worth  less  t]  lan 
half  what  It  was  when  they  put  It  avay. 
In  fact,  if  we  want  to  be  free  men  iind 
women,  \7t  ought  to  control  our  financial 
destiny  Instead  of  placing  it  in  the  handi  of 
politicians  who  bacaaae  pc^ttcians  afterbe- 
comlng  business  faUwes.  j 

Secondly,  vre  need  to  uadaratand  that  all 
rlf^hta  Imply  eorreeponding  reapaoaltalUttea. 
The  rifht  of  a  dty  so  have  a  pure  w^ter 
supply  ImpUaa  the  rasyoaalhUlty  on  tha  nart 
of  the  citizens  of  that  city  not  to  drown  data 
in  tha  reaervolr.  The  right  of  poUea  proaec- 
tloa  to  dependent  upon  keeping  the  police 
tacorrupUble.  If  you  can  bribe  them,  so 
can  thoae  who  would  do  you  harm,  "ihe 
right  or  good  government  to  dependent  vpon 
the  raaponsUrtUty  of  good  dtinDa  at  the 
poOi^  lor  had  oOkctoiiB  are  ahaaya  elaetad  by 
••0*  aoiafB  who  do  aot  aota.  Tlia  ti^t  to 
be  a  free  people  Aipaada  on  the  anillngTiiaa 
of  the  people  to  aanBia  the  responaibillt  lea 
of  freedom,  ftcra  to  no  audi  thing  aa  p  ire 
freedom,  nsaiiiaa  to  ' 
vtth  wapnnalhllUf. 

■Btothet^ 

about  ttwatfaaa  mi  Ood 
tt:  If  w«  viU  aot 

or 
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prlrad  of 


win  not  eoatrol 
trolled  by  othara.    If  wa  wlU  aol 
raapoaalbUMaa  or  aatf 
alwaya  thoaa  who  vrm 


Flaally.  our  only  real 
anr  ability  to  cbooaa  our  own  masters.  If 
we  say  we  will  hava  no  austar.  somaona 
mtist  inevitably  maatar  ua.  That  to  tha  lot 
or  thlavaa  aad  aaatahlala.    If  wa  aa^  wa 

wa  beoome  tha  ahiaaa  oT  our  own 
like  tha  prlaat  and  tha  Levltc. 
If  in  our  sflflshnaai  wa  go  ao  far  aa  to 
demand  of  the  state  that  tt  solve  aU  or  our 
fa  utilsinB.  make  all  our  dedakma.  provide 
OB  cradla-to-the-grav*  security,  and  tw  a 
god  to  ua.  then  we  have  choaen  for  our- 
and  abject  atavary.  We  hava 
God. 

It  aU  adds  up  to  what  Paul  said  in  hu 
second  letter  to  the  ctiurch  at  Corinth  (II 
OartnthtaaBMI:  17>:  "Where  the  apMt  or  the 
Lord  toy  thara  Is  liberty  "  Liberty  to  whera 
tbe  spirit  of  tha  Lord  to  ahd  aowhere  ataa. 
There  are  not  two  ways  to  firaadoak  aaly  oaa, 
and  that  is  God's  way. 

Paul  to  here  contraatlnc  tha  mtdttpOclty 
of  maa  and  regulations  which  had  baeooM 
tiM  sharWaa  of  Judalaai.  with  the  Jofoua 
aptrtt  of  fraa  people  who  had  but  one  aiaa- 
ter.  tlia  aptrlt  or  tiie  Uvtng  God.  Pteely 
they  had  chosen  the  Lord.  Joyously  they 
followed  him,  not  because  they  had  to.  but 
becauar  tliey  wanted  to.  And  always  He  led 
tlicm  tn  tt»fraa  atr  to  green  pasturea  and  in 
the  patha  of  peace  haaida  atiD  walws.  The 
multipUdty  oT  laws  was  forgottan  aad  a  few 
principles  of  abundant  Uving  like  tha  Beati- 
tudes and  the  Golden  Rule  were  adopted  In 
their  stead.  They  walked  in  the  spirit  ot 
the  Lord  aad  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
they  foaad  IRierty. 

oa  or  GovTxincx3«T  oe  a  oovzaxsazirT  or 


Today  America  stands  at  the 
There  are  but  two  ways  fcff  ui  to  go.  Wa 
can  go  on  making  a  god  of  govertunent.  or 
we  can  rettim  again  to  the  government  oC 
Ood.  The  one  road  leads  to  the  slavery 
which  has  alsrays  been  the  lot  of  thoee  who 
have  choaen  coUectlvlam  In  any  of  iu  fomw. 
oooomimlam.  socialism,  the  welfare  state — 
tfaay  are  all  ctrt  aft»  tha  aama  pattam.  Tha 
other  road  leads  to  the  only  fteedoaa  that 
there  to. 

"Blest  to  the  naUon  whose  God  to  the 
Lord."  for  "where  the  spirit  of  the  I/wd  to. 
there  to  Uberty."  But  "ehooae  ye  thto  day 
whom  ye  will  serve.  •  •  *  As  for  ma  aad 
my  house,  we  wlU  serve  the  Lord." 

*^  Lord,  our  God.  Thy  mighty  hand 

Hath  made  our  country  free: 
Vtom  all  har  braad  aad  bappy  laad 

FttttU  the  proaUae  of  her  youth. 

■er   Uberty  dsfand: 
By  law  and  order,  love  and  truth. 

America,  befriend! 

•O  suffer  not  her  feet  to  stray: 
But  guide  her  untaught  might. 

That  she  may  walk  in  peaceful  day. 
And  lead  the  world  in  light. 

Bring  down  tha  prood.  lift  up  the  poor. 


By  juitaea  ■atton-wide  and 
AaMTlea.  baCriend! 

"Through  an  the  watting  world  proclaim 

Her  gospel  of  good-wlU. 
And  may  tbe  Joy  oT  Jesus'  name 

In  every  boaom  thrllL 
O'er  hiU  and  vale,  from  aea  to  aaa. 

Thy  holy  reign  extend: 
By  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity. 

America,  befriend!" 


Workers  Hawe  Matt  to  Lose 
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Friday.  Sevtember  28.  ISSl 

Ifr.  ECTON.  Mr.  PresxleDt.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  haye  printed  in 
the  Raooo  an  artiele  oititled  'Work- 
ers Hare  Most  To  Loae.*^  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  published  in  the 
Wmahlngton  Star  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioan. 
as  foQows: 

Hava  Mciar  To  Loaa — Larr  Wnsa  Haa 

Pamu*  Ovxa  na 

To  Hilt  Ifowarouia  aK» 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
It's  a  eortoua  aaoMMafaavy  oa  tbe  han- 
dling  of   tax   lagtolattoa   that,   whenever  a 
revenue  bill  is  under  conskiaratlon.  tha  left 
wing  to  found  striving  for  higher  aad  hlfhar 

TiM  aaauBipaiaB  to  that  thto  to  a  aaaaiM  ot 
snaking  Mg  haaiaaaa.  and   piaauaiahly    tha . 
left  wing  to  tha  Mead  oT  Uttla  huatnaai. 

Actually  It  worta  out  JntH  tha  oUaar  way. 
Nearly  every  <  at  aaa  prottia  tiu  law  enacted 
under  the  rartoos  Damoermtic  adaalntotra- 
tkiaa  haa  baaa  ot  aaajor  aaatstaaea  to  the 
wen -entrenched  coalpaniaa  aad  haa  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  alaallar  r^iaipsllliai 
If  the  ayafeSBi  of  free  entsrprlaa  la 
tha  raaMVBJ  of  unfair 
tha  ^ft  wtag  haa  fODowwd  a  constotrnt 
w  the  yeaia  dsalgBed  to  tosip  the 
and  tbe  larger 
Mg  taatttutlons  taitially  hava  a 
period  for  computing  exoeaa  proAts  thaa  tha 
amaHer  onaa.  Alao  they  have  large  reaarvaa. 
Whaa  tha  asaaller  coan pantos  are  aMe  to 
mafca  a  Uttle  aaoaay  tatag  proapatoua  pa- 

frosB  tham.  Aa  a  eooaequence.  when  tbe 
proaparlty  ends  aad  drttotion  begins,  these 
swiaUrr  i  iwaiaiiha  uanaUy  hava  aot  accu- 
mulated sofleieot  iiaima  to  laaat  tha  ehan^ 
In  econoaiic  conditions. 

During  the  last  war.  naigiiaa  rtiflnttBlj 
took  care  of  postwar  dsAatlesi.  Pinitotwia 
In  the  law  aDowtac  laftmda  to 
that  might  suSar  arrcra  kaaea  la 
postwar  yaaia.  No  such  provlalona  permit- 
ting rafuadi  are  in  tha  aaw  la«.  In  tha 
preeant  period  of  tfnainin  ttiare  to  no  puatwai 
period  In  sight.  Henee.  tn  caae  of  a  sudden 
deflation,  the  companies  that  started  up  in 
the  last  few  years  and  hava  bagim  to  obtain 
a  fairly  anbatantlal  part  of  tha  total  voltnae 
of  buataaaa  done  m  a  particular  tuduatry 
wiU  find  themaalves  in  financial  dlSenltlea. 
ffilansim  unemployn>ent  may  raault  from. 
thair  fhllures  and  in  many  caaea  they  will 
be  swaUowed  up  in  forced  ■'•■gF"*  with  large 
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factors   of 

labor -union 

to  loae 

Ma  who 

the   exceaa- 

to  the  pouit  of  con- 


Th    aashitstn    hlghlevd 
vnil  ba  aaeaaaary  to  look 
or  «^^*i»w«»^  tiaiA 
the  present 
It  will  be  mnA 


employment     it 
to  tha  period 
tn  IMS  whaa 
ti^Mrs  oC. 
then  to 


law  aboui  to 
anything  en- 
War  I  or  World 
regular  corpo- 
to  a  point  far 
of  Ha  kted  haretafore. 
hot  tha  sacaas  proata  rata  rraatdMi  J  with 
tha  rafBlar  corporate  rates  wttl  aactad  In 
aevcrtty  tha  rataa  In  effect  from  IMl  to  1M5. 
Labor-uakm  leaders  may  lave  the  idea 
that.  If  the  rates  sra  high  enough  emptorers 
win  dtaitatoh  thaIr  saalaiaace  to  wi^e  in- 

trtM  of  tha  rff-rallad  aMsapoltaa.  but  it  to 
not  triM  of  tha  aMcglaal  aeaipatiaon  which 
are  trying  during  tha  praaaut  haoas  to  frt 
a  foothold  la  thdr  laspai  llui  lialuilitoa 

Thara  to.  or  oouraa.  back  or  thto  praaaut* 
for  high  rataa  aa  aOort  to  iipiiws  every  dol- 
lar peaaMa  la  tha  ~«-**tmn  hallaf  tlMt  thla 
win  avoid  for  Oiiigisss  tha  aatiaaaity  next 
year  of  taxing  the  lower  iaeoaaas.  But  even 
tt  UO  paraaast  of  tha  Innraas  of  indtv.du- 
thaa  $101,800  a  year  were 
la  taaaa.  tha  Mdaral  Ooawnaant 
ha  opaiattag  at  a  hnca  daOcit. 
are  raptdly  approaehiag  tha  aatwacion 
potat. 

What  the  new  tax  rataa  may  do  to  incen- 
tive to  aooaathiag  to  which  Uttto  thought  to 
uanaUy  glaan  by  tlM  "left  wlngaca."  aoaae  of 
w^oaa  MMa  of  a  "pla^aad  aaaaeaiy  include 

^3oWWflBfl^Kft  OV^IflKB^lH^L  IBStlC^BA^SHHtlc  r**     &  r!i  d 

foraaa  of  atata  an  laTTa  if  the  eccnon.. 

ihouM  beooaaa  chaotic.  The  re&pouu- 
cf  the  "left  vtocara."  howevar.  tor 
farlaglag  on  mch  a  period  of  chaoa  la  a 
deaxwraey  to  aot  always  clear  when  tbe  ca- 
tastrophe has  happened.  Hanra  what  to 
taking  idace  in  tbe  Baaata  thaaa  tfaya  in  con- 
nection with  the  praaaura  for 
higher  tsceai  proflt  taxes  to  nkore 
Wlanlngtrally  speaking,  than  appears  to  meet 
the  aya. 


.Tribate  to  Emil  RicTe  by  Hon.  Habert  H. 

Humphrey,  o(  Mianetot* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


»  THB 


KTK  OF  THK   UNMEU   BTATES 


flnaaoe.  by  means  of  grants  and  loans,  new 
work  projects  of  tha  WPA  variety  thaa  to 
protect  new  bnrtaaaaas  now. 

Thto  to  the  tinoe  to  be  thinking  of  what 
happens  when  tbe  preaaat  period  of  taaalaat 
undergoes  a  chanca.  as  ml^  oeev  tf  thara 
to  an  overthrow  of  a  govammant  la  any  of 
tha  aateUlte  countrlea  and  It  begins  to  ba 
apparent  that   Soviet  impertalism  to 


Friday.  September  28,  1951 

Mr.   HmfPHRKY.    Mr.   President    I 

ask  unanlmoos  oonsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcomd  a  state- 
ment I  hare  prepared  rngmrding  a  gath- 
ering of  1.500  rook  and  file  leaders  of 
New  England  locals  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  AaoetlGa.  to  do  honor  to 
their  president.  Bntfl  RIcwe 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the 
Raooob.  as  follows: 


Oa 


Braiaacxirr  pr  SBSKaroa  HnMraarr 

I.  1051.  about  1.500  people. 

of    tbe   New   England 

i  of  tha  IVxtlle  WOsaata  Qalon  of  Amer- 

atw  gaShering  tugattar  la  Boston  to  do 

to  their  preaident.  Wmti  Wttrf, 

I  waat  to  ttae  toto  oceaatoa  aa  a  spuing- 

board  for  saylag  aocne   thinga  about    Emil 

Rieve  at  a  tlaae  whsa  tbe  ulca  of  dem<:>cra<:y 

to  hateg  GbaBaapid  wnk  guns  ac<i  vord^ 


i 
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and  democracy  hAv*  •  good  dt«l  tn 
I  know  of  no  union  leader — In 
fact,  it  vould  b*  bard  for  n«  to  think  of  a 
MM  te  pwMIC  It/c  Ken* raUy— «b»  hm  Made 
•  INMv  eoatrtbutitxi  to  tn«  rtmniliaiilint 
of  cor  democratic  way  of  Ufa  tiuui  baa  Anil 

ll»»T«. 

Aa  the  laafdT  of  a  large  Intamatlonal 
union.  BmU  lUeve  kno«a  baUar  ttiaa  moat 
what  It  takaa  far  imliWiMH  to  aarrtTe  and 
aran  to  grow,  in  an  induatrir  like  the  t  ^xtile 
liMSuatry.  It  haa  bean  hard,  tough  going,  and 
I  know  from  our  aubcotnmlttee'a  InTMttga- 
tluna  in  the  •outhcm  taxtUa  Industry  that 
the  union  atlll  haa  a  long  way  to  go  before 
Um  benaflta  ta  unkmiam  can  be  brought  to 
tba  t«Kttla  workan  at  that  region. 

Utidar  fUevc'a  iMlMnhlp.  however,  the 
wortora  tn  a  larga  aagment  of  the  industry 
know  the  meaning  of  democracy  from  the 
dally  facta  of  life.  They  are  participating 
with  their  employwrs  In  arriving  at  the  de- 
dalors  that  affect  their  conditions  of  work 
and  thalr  pay  and  their  dignity  as  btunan 


acope  of  Rleve's  leadership,  however, 
ffona  bcfond  the  very  important  tWk 
of  wafaa.  boura.  and  working  conditions. 
XMva  hM  baaa  ona  at  the  founding  fitthers 
of  tba  dO  asid  haa  been  a  pillar  of  strength 
In  the  succeasful  ouster  of  Communist  in- 
fluence tn  the  CIO. 

As  Tloe  president  of  the  CIO.  he  haa  been 
chAlrman  of  lu  economic  policy 
which  has  had  hod  much  to  do  with 
tamnc  CIO  s  poaltlon  on  the  problexm  af- 
taettng  our  domestic  economy. 

In  World  War  II.  Kmil  Rleve  was  a  member 
of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  In  the  present 
defense  mobilisation  period.  Is  a  meotber  of 
the  Wage  Stabilisation  Board. 

He  has  represented  the  CIO  on  many  Im- 
portant international  asatgrimants.  He  U  on 
the  executive  boartf  at  tba  International 
OWodafatlon  of  Tree  Trade  Unions,  the 
^portd  orsanlaation  of  democratic  unions. 

In  every  way  then,  we  have  In  Rleve  an 
outstanding  dtlaan  of  the  labor  movement. 
at  the  United  Stataa,  and  of  the  world.  It 
la  good  that  the  oeeaalon  of  this  testimonial 
dinner  provides  his  admirers,  among  whom 
X  ladude  noyMlX.  with  the  opportunity  of 
hia  great  qualities. 


Tbe  Physically  Handicapptd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKM.4N 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THl  fflENATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtember  2i.  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  stories  yet  to  be  adequately 
toW  U  the  magnlfksent  contribution  be- 
taf  flMde  to  the  economy  of  this  country 
bw  PhjraieaUy  baxkllcapped  persons. 
Iiui7  of  tbese  are  doing  jobs  that  seem 
almost  imponible  for  them  to  do  with 
their  disabmues. 

Recently  th&t  was  •  very  interesfetav 
•tery  In  the  Birmingham  News  telling  of 
the  acoompUshments  of  two  blind  veter- 
•nt:  also  a  story  in  Modem  Industry  en- 
titled "The  Handicapped."  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  ox  the  Rscord  these  two  arti- 
cles, toifether  with  n  news  Item  regard- 
ing the  proclamatior.  of  Governor 
Persons,  of  Alabama,  designating  Octo- 
ber 7-13  as  National  Employ  the  Pliys- 
icaUy  Kandicapped  Week  in  Alabama. 


There  btteff  no  ol^laetion.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricxird, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Blrmlnf;hum  News  ] 
Two  BUMS  Alabama  VrnBuwa  Win  Natioii4l 

LSOIOlf    HOMOU 

Two  Alabama  World  War  n  veterans,  oqe 
in  Birmingham  and  the  other  In  Oadadett. 
have  won  out  over  what  many  think  are  I4- 
atarmountable  handicaps.  I 

The  victories  In  Europe  and  in  Japan  had 
a  hollow  sound  to  them,  for  they  still  had 
battles  ahead  in  which  no  kind  of  vlctoty 
appeared  in  sight.  Their  battles  were  wltfh 
themselves.  And  they  have  proved  they  afe 
"Masters  of  their  fate  and  captains  of  thedr 
souls." 

The  Birmingham  man  is  Charles  A.  (Chat- 
lie)  Boawell,  of  111  Hermoaa  Drive.  Blinded 
by  German  sbellflre.  bis  story  since  has  been 
one  victory  after  another.  His  success  h4s 
been  told  In  many  publications  and  thoit- 
sands  have  seen  him  speak. 

Becoming  Interested  In  sports  in  hl^ 
school  and  the  University  of  Alabama,  whete 
he  was  a  noted  footbaU  player,  he  has  re- 
tained that  Intereat.  BUndneaa  did  not  atob 
him. 

He  started  golf  after  the  war  and  haa  w<^ 
one  International  and  five  national  tourna- 
ments. In  1949  the  NaUonal  Disabled  Vef- 
crana  Association  named  him  Hero  of  ttle 
Tear. 

Boawell's  letter  tella  how  hia  blindness 
ended  hopea  for  a  profeaalonal  baseball  ca- 
reer and  left  him  without  means  to  provii|e 
for  bis  wife,  amall  daughter  and  the  batfj^ 
they  were  expecting. 

He  studied  Braille,  took  up  golf,  found  a 
job  sailing  aporting  goods  for  a  local  deparlf- 
ment  store,  worked  his  way  up  to  manager 
of  the  department.     He  writes:  j 

"After  7  years  of  blindness,  I  feel  my  reh4- 
billtatlon  is  complete.  Neither  my  wife  n<|r 
I  have  let  my  bllndnesa  keep  us  from  living  a 
n(»7nal  life.  •  •  •  I  have  found  bllncj- 
neas  is  not  a  handicap.  It's  Jiist  an  lnconvai>- 
lence." 

The  Oadbden  man  Is  Lewis  Moore,  of  l<f7 
Hillside  Circle.  A  survivor  of  the  Batai^ 
Death  March,  he  loat  his  sight  from  a  nutrl- 
Uonal  disease  sullered  In  a  Japanese  prlscn 
csuap. 

Selfless,   he  gives  credit   to  the  Veterans' 

Administration  and  his  wife,  also  a  dlsablad 
veteran,  whom  he  met  In  the  service.  Bi|t 
those  who  know  him  realize  without  his 
own  will  to  succeed  he  ooiuld  not  have  eetali- 
llshed  a  general  Insurance  agency  which  ne|B 
him  SIO.OOO  to  $12,000  a  year. 

Despite  the  fact  his  vision  has  steadUif 
weakened,  he  has  conducted  his  insutrande 
bualnaas  and  taken  an  active  part  In  SOCI41 
and  veterans'  organisations. 

These  two  handicapped  veterans.  Boawell 
and  Moore,  have  won  11.000  each  and  a  full^ 
paid  trip  to  the  national  convention  of  thle 
American  Legion  at  Miami.  October   l&-li. 

They  are  two  of  the  wlnnera  out  of  59B 
entries  in  Operations  Come-back,  a  conteet 
of  letters  for  handicapped  veterans.  Thejr 
arc  two  of  four  lu  the  Nation  who  won  the 
top  awards  for  letters  written  telUng  how 
they  have  overcome  their  handicaps. 

The  contest  was  conducted  by  the  Amerl*. 
can  Legion  and  the  winners  announced  from 
ZiSglon  headquarters  in  Washington  Saturn- 
day.  An  anonymoiu  donor  in  New  Tork 
City  provided  the  money  for  the  contest  ana 
awards. 

Other  two  first-place  winners  are  Thomi« 
C.  Haabrook.  also  a  blinded  veteran,  of  In- 
dianapolis. Ind..  and  Douglas  B.  Davenport, 
a  paralysed  veteran,  of  New  LUbon.  Wla. 

Ttiere  wtf  18  other  winners  in  this  Hi^ 
tlon-wtde  lx>ntest,  4  receiving  $400  each,  ft 
S:200  F-ach.  i,  $100  each,  and  4.  $50  each. 

Charles  J  Delong.  of  136  Brantwood  Driven 
Montgomery,  is  one  of  the$60-award  winnan  . 


Thf  contest  eloaad  Beptemlier  1.  Bach 
letter  produced  a  Hrasoit  of  personal  suffer- 
lag.  morale  buUdtaf.  aad  fwtr.ude.  There 
were  double  and  triple  amptrteeii.  panqjtogla. 
pcAto,  tubareulosU,  and  the  entire  gatout  of 
Other  ills  tliat  befall  mankind. 

The  four  flrst-plaoe  winners  will  lie  pre- 
sented their  ebeeks  at  the  Mlam;  convention. 
Tne  others  will  be  mailed  to  the  winning- 
eotttastanta. 

Final  Judges  for  the  contest,  vblch  epeaed 
In.  June,  were  Dr.  Boas  T.  Mcliityre.  a  far- 
mer Prealdent's  physician;  Dr.  Vcriie  K. 
Harvey,  medical  director  of  the  t'nlted  iStatas 
Civil  Service  Commission:  Penj  Fai^kiur, 
Chief  of  Veterana  Employment  Senrlde,  De- 
partment of  Laber;  and  T.  O.  Kr:iabel.  | 
rehabilitation  director,  all  of  Wi 
and  Capt.  Eddie  Rlckenbacker,  ?ri 
dolph  Heart,  and  Dr.  Edward  Slieckmkn,  all 
01  New  York  City. 

Handicaps  were  not  limited  to  war  IniJurlea. 
Mr.  Hasbrook,  a  first-place  winner,  saffered 
his  handicap  when  a  land  mine  exploded 
whUe  in  training  at  Camp  Lejeuie. 

Among  the  winners  was  a  former  Wave, 
who  suffered  multiple  sclerosis  ind  D$ade  a 
comeback.  She  is  Mrs.  EUen  Ha  gen  Abeam, 
who  is  now  working  in  the  Crlmi;  Prevfention 
Bureau  in  Chicago,  lU.  1 

All  Judges  agreed  Judging  the  lettefs  waa 
the  toughest  assignment  they  bad  ever  en- 
countered. I  \ 

Eventually  the  letters  will  be  produred  in 
booklet  form  and  distributed  to  other  l^azidl- 
capped  persons  in  hoapitala.  I 

I  From   Modem  Industry  of  September  15, 
1951 J  j  , 

TBS  HAiroiCAFPn — JtTDOxs  Bt  WHArirBsr 
Cak  Do.  Not  What  Tbst  Cam  1 ,  ths  Phts- 
KALLT  HAirsicAPFBs  Asx  A  MAioa  RssnvB 
or  8Kn.i.sp  Maktowkb  > 

Physically  handicapped  workeis  are  t>ne  of 
the  four  reeervea  on  which  IndustryJ  must 
depend  for  more  manpower  as  -^e  enect  erf 
billions  for  defense  begins  to  maka]  ttaclt 
felt  strongly  by  the  end  of  this  year.  '  i 

A  sense  of  community  responsibility,  [patri- 
otic desire  to  give  work  to  men  injuted  in 
World  War  n.  and  plain  hurianlty  have 
moved  many  companies  to  Investigate,  and 
then  aire  the  physlcaUy  handicapped.  | 

Humanltarlanism  has  seldom  paid  lofl  so 
well.  Employers  have  fotind  out  ov^  and 
over  again  that  handicapped  workers  tend  to 
be  tope  in  productivity,  diligent  e.  ank  atti- 
tude. Hundreds  of  them  agrite  with  the 
Slogan,  "It  pays  to  hire  the  hiindlcafcped." 

By  the  end  of  1952.  when  the  Govenjment 
estimates  that  industrial  produ<;tlon  ifni  be 
up  20  percent  over  what  It  was  at  the  and  of 
1950—100  percent  of  that  perixls  cIvlUan 
production  and  20  percent  added  war  pioduc- 
tion— sheep  need  for  workers  will  cfimpel 
many  more  managementa  to  change  i  their 
attitudes  about  hiring  the  handicapped. 

THS  rotn-LATsa  roca.  ' 

Growth  in  size  of  the  Armed  Foroil  will 
almost  equal  the  number  of  yojng  waiters 
to  be  added  in  the  next  15  months  %  the 
Influx  from  schools  and  colleges.  The  rest 
of  the  needed  workers  must  com<!  frora^cther 
sources — women  (mainly  wives  with  chil- 
dren, for  whom  special  facilities  mtSit  be 
provided),  older  people  now  in  retir«|nent. 
minority  groupa  osaally  tba  tact  hlre^  and 
first  laid  off — and  niaa  -"-"^-g  tlie  pbyneally 
handicapped  not  now  ussd  at  all.  or  u^nd  at 
leas  than  their  full  skills  and  abiUtiea. 

Training  to  upgrade  workers  will  heli  sup- 
ply the  skills  that  first  come  into  shori  sup- 
ply and,  in  tight  labor  markets,  always  re- 
main the  hardest  to  find.  But  trainlna  pro- 
grams are  ak>w  in  getting  tmdar  way  hJesost 
industrlea  In  the  ctnrcnt  de]'a»e  aflort. 
Government  funds  are  not  availably  for 
tratttlng   to   the  extent   that  they  w<re  la 
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World  War  II;  and  the  manner  of  letttx^ 
defense  cootracts  this  time  makes  it  harder 
(or  employers  to  abaorb  trmlalng 

TUB  reaa(»  alooa  my  make  numy  1 
ales  torn  to  the  baiMbeappad 
because,  for  many  of  the  haadlcspped.  free 
training  la  already  on  tay    an  thay  need  u 
Jobs. 

This  point  will  be  stressed  ki  the  »nnmi 
National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week. 
October  7-13.  It's  a  campaign  establlahed 
by  Ooofresa  6  years  ago  and  backed  up  with  a 
eomprehetisive  year-round  program  at  tba 
United  States  BBployment  Servtc*  and  the 
Bureau  at  Knidoyment  Security  at  the  Labor 


Experience  of  companies  that  have  hired 
the  handicapped  should  encooraga  aumage- 
ments  that  have  never  given  thotight  to  the 
problem  or  have  shied  away  from  it  becanaa 
they  feared  they  would  need  to  change  Joba 
or  make  allowances  for  hanrtteapped  workeis. 

The  fact  is  ttutt  comparaStvely  few  ad}aat- 
ments — of  tocda.  joba,  workplaces — are  necea- 
aary.  In  moat  companlea.  there  are  so  many 
Joba  that  can  be  done  without  change  by 
people  with  various  handicapa.  that  the  only 
taak  is  flttmg  the  person  to  the  XmA. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  aad 
Its  affiliated  State  emplo3maent  asrvlces  tsw 
methoda  of  fitting  people  to  Joba— aeleetlva 
^  pUcctaent — to  perform  Its  work  in  this  area. 
And  Mg  companies  that  hire  the  physically 
handicapped  on  an  equal  twsla  with  the  un- 
handlcapped  find  it  no  problem  because  th^. 
too.  have  highly  developed  selective  place- 
ment programa. 

trSUAL  PBOCZntTXZS  FOB  aiGHT  PLACZMXirr 

Western  Electric  Co..  for  example,  hires 
many  handicapped  workers  in  its  Hawthorne 
Works  in  Chicago,  yet  Insists  it  has  no  special 
hire -the -handicapped  program.  Its  normal 
procediirea  carefully  measure  every  Job  and 
every  applicant — physlcaUy.  emotionally,  for 
skill,  experience,  education,  and  the  Ilka— 
then  fit  worker  to  job.  No  change  is  needed 
in  such  a  procediire  to  fit  a  physically  handi- 
capped worker  to  an  appropriate  Job.  Physi- 
cal requirements  of  any  job  are  one  of  the 
msasurements  ot  thst  Job.  one  of  the  ele- 
sacnts  in  th.;  job  description,  against  wliich 
the  description  of  the  worker  Is  matched. 

It  is  only  the  rare  company  tliat  need  go 

out  Of  its  way  to  change  Joias  to  fit  the  handi- 
capped. O.  Barr  *  Co.,  ot  Chicago,  whoae 
president  George  Barr  has  only  one  leg.  is  an 
exception.     It  hires  only  the  liandlcapped. 

Other  companlea.  occaaktnally.  will  have  a 
whole  plant  or  a  whole  shop  manned  by  the 
handicapped,  because  some  such  workers. 
feeling  they  have  long  been  discriminated 
against  socially  and  economically,  find  it 
easier  to  work  only  with  others  who  have  had 
similar  experience. 

That  kind  of  operation  is  commonly  con- 
sidered not  best  for  the  hand  lea  f»ped  worker 
himself,  however,  and  obviously  preaenta  ex- 
tra problems  for  the  employer. 

Some  companies  can.  and  do.  take  as  many 
physically  handicapped  as  apply  for  Jotis.  be- 
cause they  have  placement  techniques  ade- 
quate for  the  taak.  But  they  fear  to  publicise 
their  activities  lest  they  get  more  than  their 
share  of  applicants  and  find  it  impoaalble  to 
place  them  all. 

Good  news  for  all  employers,  small  or  large. 
Is  the  fact  that  through  State  and  Federal 
ea^tloyment  servlcea  he  can  get  placement 
ssrvices  that  sre  tip  to  the  level  of  the  newest 
and  beat  that  can  be  obtalnad.  Tbeae  place- 
ment services — accurate  job  descrlptlaoa  ai^ 
analysis  and  equally  sklUed  worker  analyato. 
including  physical  demands  and  physical 
abUlUes — are  of  course  only  for  the  placing 
of  the  handicapped. 

The  experience  of  Leeds  A  Northnq>  Co.. 
Inc..  in  hiring  the  pbyalcaily  hanrtwimpad 
ahould  answer  the  questions  of  ^tmaj  am- 


ployen.  regardless  at  stss.  wbo  are 
lag  recourse  to  this  tncoBapletaty  tapped 
of  manpower.  Leads  *  narthmp 
taking  on  tb»  bandleappad  In  ai 
ta  tta  nuadelphia  plant.  soaM 
■go 

The  expcrlBHnt  t«SMd  oat  so  wdL  for 
both  worker  and  tatHfaoKf,  tiMS  the  manage- 
ment DOW  haa  made  tt  a  eosaelous  and  de- 
liberate policy.  Thereby  it  has  won  a  re- 
gional award  of  the  National  Emfdoy  the 
Handicapped  Committee  for  Its  outstanding 
record.       ^ 

or  lu  etjsire  labor  fcroe.  about  5  parassrt 
are  physically  baadlsappad  aa  dsAasd  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Stat*  Baqdoyflaent  Ssrvtee. 
They  range  tsaat  workers  with  heart  mur- 
mun  to  poUo  vlctlma.  ttyin^jy  many  wbo  are 
blind,  deaf.  mute,  or  lack  an  arm  or  leg. 
Moar  wasB  sro  xxraa  Aiisjiiioav 

As  oeeastonal  job  haa  been  reeagtneered  to 
■Mike  it  rultable  for  a  tilind  worker,  for  in- 
stance. But  the  bulk  of  Leads  *  Morth- 
rup's  handicapped  empioywaa  do  aaactly 
the  aame  work  as  tlwsc  witboat  handteapa, 
in  practically  the  aame  way  and  with  the 
asms  tools  aad  machlnea. 

Tbm  coaapany  has  found  Its  workmen's 
compensation  rates  have  not  gone  up.  tie- 
cause  the  handicapped  are  many  times  more 
careful  than  the  average  worker.  The  very 
fact  that  people  discouraged  by  prevloas 
poor  prospectc  have  been  given  a  ''^t^itn  to 
hold  noTBfial  jobs  has  put  most  of  them  up 
aoMng  the  most  atatale  workers  on  the  pay- 
roll. Their  abasaSsstsm  la  low  and  their 
productivity,  aa  asaaaored  by  incentive  earn- 
ings, ranges  from  sveage  to  far  above 
average. 

Chief  ingredlenta  In  Leeds  A  Northrtip's 
success  with  the  handicapped  have  been: 

1.  POrenian  understanding  and  agreement 
With  the  aim.  and  foreman  patience  In  sc- 
eiBtomisg  workers  to  their  jobs  and  helping 
them  beeoose  adjusted  to  normal  job  routine. 

2.  The  appreciation  of  the  handicapped 
emplo3^ce  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  liv- 
ing with  self-respect  rather  than  from  char- 
ity or  philanthropy. 

With  increasing  use  of  the  handicapped. 
no  em^iloyable  worker,  no  matter  what  hia 
disability,  need  have  the  latter  feeling. 

Stati  To  HoNOB  HainncAiiAii    Alabaxuns 
Aaz  CaczB  To  Lsm* 


QuesttoBi  of  the  Week 


Pralalng  the  physically  handicapped  of 
Alaliama  as  capable  workers.  Got.  Gordon 
Persons  has  issued  a  prodamaticm  dealgnat- 
Ing  October  7-13  aa  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Hanrttpaj^wd  Week  In  the  State. 

The  prodaassMaa  vrgad  aiahaialans  "to 
cooperate  and  to  lend  their  aaaistance  and 
encouragement  in  the  obaerranee  of  the  we^ 
In  order  to  enlist  public  interest  In  and  sup- 
port of  programs  for  the  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped." 

ONX    THOUSAND    ESVXX     HUMSaSD    AWD    TWSLVS 
HAKOICAmD 

As  of  August  31  the  Alabama  State  Em- 
ployawnt  Service,  a  division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  had  a  total 
at  41.007  job  saiSisi  on  file,  of  wtUch  1.719 
were  Usted  as  phystcally  handicapped. 

the  -phyaleally  liamnraptied  at  tUs  State 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
workers  when  placed  in  jobs  suited  to 
training,  abilities,  and  experience  and  there- 
lore  as  a  group  constlttite  a  valuable  segment 
at 


MATipir 

The  Nation  as  a  whOls  needs  the  services 
of  every  person  capable  of  productive  work 
In  tte  tMk  at  mnMIMng  to  meet  the  re- 
qfUtrsBWBts  at  deftnss  and  to  aaalntain  the 
civilian  econosny."  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion aatd. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  rr\-ES 

TJ^nrsrfaar.  Septrmb^  13.  19S1 

Mr.  BEinXR.  Ui.  Speaker,  when 
does  Mr.  Truman  start  a  purge  of  his 
MncuUve  d^Dartrnmi  lw«4s?  Internal 
Revenue?    OOee  of  Prtea  StaWlization? 

Does  anyone  count  the  number  of 
Qovemment  pubtlcattona  going  out  of 
Washington  every  day?  Bette>  not  ask 
the  question.  Bi£r.  Truman  might  name 
somebody  to  a  full-time  job  doing  X 


Address  by  Pretideat  Trumaa  to  tke 
Washinftoo  Pilgrimage  of  AoMrkaE 
Churchm«?n 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

Of    MLS-SOUai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  reniark-s  m  the 
Rxcoas.  I  include  herewith  an  addrexs  to 
the  Washington  Pilgrimage  of  American 
Churchmen  at  the  National  City  Chris- 
tian Chui-ch  in  Washington.  D  C  .  on 
Friday.  Septeml)er  28,  1951.  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Tn  TUT  or  TtOMAjrs  Talk  to  PiLCinu 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  oi  tpeak- 

Izif  to  this  meeting  of  the  WastUngton  Pii- 
grltnage  ol  AmertcsLn  Churchmen.     Tou  tiAve 

come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  vlMt  Its  men- 
umenta  and  to  look  at  the  basic  documenta 
on  which  our  Government  was  founded. 
ICany  people  oocne  to  Waahlngton  to  do  tneae 
thln^a.  but  you  have  eome  here  for  a  special 
purpose.  You  have  eoaae  bare  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  Natkm  was  founded  on  re- 
ligious prindplea. 

Tou  wUI  see.  as  you  make  jova  rounds,  that 
this  Nation  was  established  by  nten  wbo  b«- 
Usved  in  Ood.  Tou  will  see  that  our  round- 
tag  fathers  believed  thst  Ood  ereaietl  this 
They  believed  that  God  was  our 
in  time  of  peril  and  the  aource  of 
all  our  blaaalngi 

If  we  go  back  to  the  Declsratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  notice  that  it  waa  drawn  up  by 
wbo  believed  that  Ood  the  Creat<»-  had 
le  all  men  equal  and  had  given  them  cer- 
tain rtchtB  which  no  saan  eonld  take  away. 
In  begtnafng  ttaair  great  entarprise.  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  en- 
trusted themselves  to  ths  protection  of  divtoe 
'  providence. 

To  our  forefathers  tt  seemed  aooaethlng  of 
a  xnir»M»  that  this  Nation  was  able  to  go 
through  the  agonies  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  en»erge  triumphant.  They  saw. 
In  our  aoooaaatul  struggle  for  independence, 
the  working  of  Godls  hand.  In  bis  first  in- 
augtiral  addreaa.  George  Washington  said. 
II0  people  can  be  bound  to  ackBn«-!ed?e  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  r  :  duct*  the 
affairs  of  men.  more  than  the  people  or  the 
Unitsd  Stataa." 
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tmct  which  70U  wUl  noUcc  In  Um 
of  your  pUgrtsMiff*  la  th»t  Um  wk- 
•n  of  om  OowMlutiuu  ttttawd  in  r^lgious 
Tbcm  «M  Um  highest  type  of 
tto*  OM  (rf  oocrcion  or 
» l^aailiM  of  tlMmUMt  and  spirit     Re- 
ft pan  of  their  rellglou* 
faith. 

It  U  aald  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
l«ft  the  Oonstltutlooal  Coovantlon  be  was 
akked.  "What  have  you  given  us?"  He  an- 
•wer*d.  "A  republic.  If  jrou  can  keep  It." 
Millions  o{  Americans  since  than  have  be- 
UeTMl  that  the  keeping  of  our  RtfraMlc  d«- 
pandi  upon  fcatping  the  deep  reii^ous  eon- 
vletlODs  OB  which  It  was  founded. 

From  the  worship  and  teacMngs  of  the 
synacocufls  azKl  churches  of  our  land  have 
come  a  OMral  intcsrlty.  a  concern  for  jxistlce 
and  human  wetfare,  a  kf>nse  of  human 
equality.  »  love  of  human  freedom,  and  a 
practice  of  brotherhood  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  our  national  institutions. 

It  la  fliung  and  proper  that  at  this  time 
Of  International  peril  and  uncertainty  we 
ahould  look  back  to  these  beginnings  and 
rsdadloate  ourselTes  to  these  ideals. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  simply  to  look 
back.  It  is  not  enough  to  congratulate  our- 
Mlves  upon  the  religious  spirit  of  our  lore- 
beara.  We  must  aak  ourselves  If  we  triily 
beUeve  the  things  which  they  believed.  We 
must  examine  our  conduct  to  see  whether 
tre  are  carrying  out  In  our  dally  lives  the 
ideals  we  profSes. 

This  Is  not  easy.  Our  religious  heritage 
hnpoass  great  obligations  upon  us.  It  does 
Boa  permit  us  to  be  self-sati&fled  and  com- 
placent. Indeed.  IX  we  accept  the  faith 
which  has  bean  hiwdsd  down  to  us.  our  task 
as  a  nation  Is  mvtih  BMre  dlffleult.  We  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
We  must  always  be  striving  to  Uve  up  to  our 
heWift  and  make  things  better  In  accordance 
wfth  the  divine  Commandmenta. 


The  people  of  Israel,  you  will  remember. 
did  not.  because  of  their  covenant  with  Ood. 
bare  an  easier  time  than  other  nations. 
Their  standards  were  higher  than  those  of 
other  nations  and  the  judgment  upon  them 
and  thctr  shortonsnlngs  was  more  terrible. 
A  religious  herttage,  such  as  ours.  Is  not  a 
oomfntable  thing  to  live  with.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  more  virtuous  than  other 
people.  Instend.  it  means  we  have  leas  ex- 
cuse for  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

Our  religious  heritage.  In  my  opinion.  Im- 
poses great  rssponslbllitlee  upon  us  as  we 
face  the  problems  of  today. 

It  means  first  of  all  that  we  must  con- 
stancy strive  for  8<x:Ul  Justice  In  the  life 
of  this  Republic.  It  means  that  we  must 
fight  agalns:.  special  privilege,  agalnnt  in- 
Joatloe  to  those  of  low  incoma,  against  the 
dantal  of  oppatuntty,  against  dlsolBlna- 
tlon  based  on  race,  creed,  or  T^»tlfm^^^  origin. 
Oiir  religious  heritage  also  means  that  we 
must  struggle  to  maintain  our  civil  liberties. 
No  nation  which  hopes  to  Uve  by  the  law  of 
Ood  can  afford  to  »uppress  dissent  and  crttl- 
dsm.  You  may  remember  that  Israel  per- 
secuted the  propheu.  The  prophets  had 
unplea.sant  things  to  say  about  what  was 
gotnjr  on  la  ancient  Israel.  They  cruicizeti 
SK-ial  injustice  and  the  wasteful  luxury  of 
the  prlvileRfd  Jew 

They  cnticutj-d  the  way  in  which  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  h.-id  turne<l  awdy  from  true 
reltgiuus  principles.  They  SAid  that  Israel 
would  be  punished  for  lu  misdeeds.  The 
prophets  were  not  popular,  and  the  kings 
and  tue  priests  nt  Israel  tried  to  deny  them 
frt-edum  of  speech  But  the  prc^thets  were 
rifEht.  (ind  Ii^rari  was  punished  as  they  had 
said  <t  would  be 

We  must  aiw.Hya  keep  the  way  open  for 
seU-critictsm      We    must    not   stop   up    the 


mouths  of  those  who  are  saying  unpoptil^r 
things.  We  must  prssiru  the  Bill  of  Rights 
so  that  the  voice  of  protest  and  dissent  miy 
always  be  heard.  We  must  not  try  to  de- 
stroy people  by  fear  and  slander,  because 
If  we  do  we  shall  weaken  the  moral  &b*r 
of  our  country. 


CALLBB    aXAL   TSST 

Another  gteat  lesson  which  otir  religions 
heritage  has  for  us  today  is  that  we  mmt 
not  be  led  astray  by  self-rlghteotianeas.  We 
mtist  rsmembcr  that  the  teet  of  our  religions 
principlee  Uee  not  just  in  what  we  say.  n«t 
only  in  our  prayers,  not  even  In  living  blam#- 
iess  personal  Uvea— but  In  what  we  do  f^r 
ottaers. 

It  is  afi  too  easy  for  church-going  people 
to  be  satlafied  with  a  sufwrflclal  standard  or 
morals.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  sit  In  judg- 
ment on  the  shortcomings  of  others.  It  la 
all  too  easy  to  feel  morally  superior  because 
we  go  to  church  and  profeee  to  follow  Use 
faith  of  ovir  fathers. 

We  must  remember  that  in  His  ministry 
on  earth.  Jesiu  delivered  His  strongest  con- 
demnations against  those  who  were  supef- 
flclally  good.  The  scribes  and  the  Phariae«B 
he  attacked  were  the  reepectable  people  ctf 
His  day.  They  were  the  leaders  of  the  con»- 
munlty  who  set  the  standards  for  other*. 
To  them  He  said.  "Thou  hypocrite,  first  ca«t 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.  an|l 
then  Shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.' 

Self-interest  can  blind  us  today,  Jiut  m 
It  blinded  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Bit>. 
Ileal  times.  We  must  always  be  on  our  guard 
against  this  danger. 

If  we  are  to  respond  to  otn-  religious  herU 
tage.  we  must  be  guided  by  the  principle  cf 
charity— charity  in  the  Biblical  sense  at 
love  for  one's  fellow  man.  This  is  the  greaU 
est  virtue,  without  which  other  virtues  ar# 
of  little  worth. 

We  must  wta-k  for  nKirallty  In  public  llf# 
and  In  private  life.  We  must  stamp  out 
crime  and  eliminate  corruption.  We  must 
have  high  standards  of  personal  conduct. 

But  even  If  we  do  all  these  things,  that 
stlJl  la  not  enough.  The  final  queaUon  that 
will  be  asked  of  tia,  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  society,  U  "what  have  we  done  for  our 
fellow  man?"  What  have  we  done  to  easS 
hla  burdens,  to  give  him  greater  opportu- 
nlty.  to  help  him  In  time  of  trouble,  and 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for  him  ta 
live  m?  For  unless  we  can  answer  thoe* 
questions,  we  wUl  not  have  carried  out  in 
our  Uvea  the  religious  heritage  which  ha« 
come  to  us  from  our  forefathers.  j 

Today,  our  problem  is  not  Juat  to  preeerv* 
our  religloxis  heritage  In  our  own  lives  and 
our  own  country.  Oiu-  problem  is  a  greater 
one.  It  U  to  preserve  a  world  civUiaatioa 
In  which  mans  belief  In  God  can  survive. 
Only  In  such  a  world  can  our  own  Nation 
follow  Its  basic  traditions,  and  reallBe  the 
promise  of  a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

BOtJBLa  pxan.  xa  notsd 

Today,  the  whole  human  enterprlae  la  fai 
danger.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  to  resist 
the  expansion  of  a  power  that  is  hostile  to 
all  we  believe  in.  It  U  a  power  that  denies 
the  rule  of  law.  the  value  of  the  mdlvldual. 
and  belief  in  Ood.  It  U  a  power  which  has 
become  militant  and  aggressive,  lulng  thi 
weapons  of  deceit  and  subversion  aa  well 
military  might. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  do  all  we  caa 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  another  world 
war.  Such  a  war.  using  modern  instrtmaenbs 
of  destruction,  would  be  more  terrible  than! 
anything  we  have  ever  experienced.  Ife 
would  make  a  battleground  of  the  crowded) 
and  complex  cities  of  the  modern  world.  Iti 
might  well  shatter  otir  whole  economic  and, 
social  system,  and  plunge  mankind  back  Into 
barbarism. 
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This  Is  the  great  problem  we  must;  meet. 
We  cannot  yield  to  Soviet  comiatinlazxl  with- 
out betraying  the  ideala  we  live  for.  We  can- 
not have  a  new  world  war  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing our  civilization. 

In  this  perllotis  strait  our  greateat  bouice 
of  strength,  our  greatast  tiope  of  victory.  Ilea 
In  the  Ood  we  acknowladfe  as  the  rilsr  of 
all.  We  turn  to  faith  In  Him  to  give  {ua  the 
atrength  and  the  wisdom  to  carry  otit  Hla 
will.  We  aak  Him  to  lead  ua  out  of  th^  dan- 
gera  ux  thla  preaent  time  Into  the  paftha  of 
peace. 

In  thla  crlala  of  human  affairs,  all  men 
who  profesa  a  belief  In  Ood  ahotild  uiMte  in 
asking  His  help  and  His  gtildance,  We 
ahould  lay  aside  our  differences  and  cofne  to- 
gether now — for  never  have  our  dlffef-ences 
seemed  so  petty  and  Insignificant  as  tAey  do 
In  th4  face  of  the  peril  we  confront  to^ay. 

It  la  not  juat  thla  church  or  that  c&urch 
which  Is  in  danger.  It  la  not  j  Jst  thla  creed 
or  that  creed  which  is  threatened.  All 
churches,  all  creeds,  are  menaced.  Th^  very 
future  of  the  word  of  Ood — the  teaching 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  dkys  of 
the  prophets  and  the  Ufe  of  Jeaus-f-la  at 
stake.  I 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  trying  toj  bring 
a  number  of  the  great  re llgio  as  laadpra  of 
the  world  together  in  a  common  alBrmatlon 
of  faith  and  a  common  supplloatlon  to  the 
one  God  that  all  profesa.  I  have  asked  them 
to  join  In  one  common  act  which  will  afOrm 
those  religious  and  moral  pnncljilee  on  Which 
all  agree. 

A   BOND   or   BBOTHXXHCOO  j 

Stich  an  aOrmatlon  would  t^tlfy  1^  the 
strength  of  our  conunon  faith  and  out  con- 
fidence In  its  ultimate  victory  over  the  forces 
that  oppose  It.  ' 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  It  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  bring  the  rellgloiis  faiths  together 
for  this  ptorpose  of  bearing  witness  thM  Ood 
Is  the  way  of  truth  and  peac<».  Bvep  the 
Christian  churches  have  not  yet  found  them- 
selves able  to  say.  with  one  volci',  that  Christ 
is  their  Master  and  Redeemer  and  the  source 
of  their  strength  against  the  hosts  of  Irre- 
llglon  and  the  danger  of  a  world  catastrophe. 

Despite  the  barriers  that  dIMde  th«  dif- 
ferent churchee,  there  Is  a  common  Ixmd 
of  brotherhood  that  underlies  them  all.  We 
must  continue  our  effort  to  fln<l  those  com- 
mon ties,  and  to  bring  the  churches  together 
In  greater  unity  in  a  crusade  for  peac*.  In 
this  way,  we  shall  come  closet  to  th*  one 
Ood  who  Is  the  father  of  us  ill.  In  this 
way,  we  shall  find  greater  poorer  to  imeet 
the  troubles  of  our  t^me.  j 

The  way  to  such  unity  Is  lox^g  and  [hard. 
But  we  must  continue  to  strive  for  It.  And 
we  must  aak  Oods  help.  If  wt  reaUy  have 
faith,  perhaps  God  will  give  us  what  w|e  are 
not  able  to  attain  by  our  own  ellorts. 

Ood  grant  that  we  may  speak  together,  aa 
brothers,  of  Hla  power  and  His  mercy<  and 
bear  witness  of  Him  against  those  whodenv 
Him. 

May  Ood  tmlte  the  churchee,  and  bring 
ua  peace. 


Federal-State  Sapenrisory  f  lelatiorts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMiVRKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  H^ 

or  NKW  TOBX  I 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATKS 
Monday.  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  up^n- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  Ini  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  EUlctt  V.  Bell,  editor  and 
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publisher  of  Business  Week,  at  ttie 
golden  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Hatlaaal 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State 
Banks,  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  St  Louis, 
lib.,  on  Thursday.  September  37.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

FkassAL-aTATs  SiTFtavuaaT  EUaanoHs 
(By  SUlott  V.  BaU) 

I  have  agreed  to  wind  up  thla  aympoalum 
with  a  few  words  on  the  relations  between 
State  and  Federal  supervlaory  authorlUea. 
But  before  I  get  Into  that.  I'd  like  to  make 
me  or  two  commente  about  bank  super- 
tliion  In  general  as  it  appears  to  an  e«- 
wbo  la  now  oa  the  boards  of  two 


vn  with 
to 

a 


tUkt  kind  flf 


than 
with 


The  principal  point  I  want  to  make  la 
this:  The  pet^le  you  supo^lse  dont  always 
tinderstand  you.  AU  too  frequently  they 
don't  know  what  jova  proper  function  Is. 
what  your  powers  and  responslbUltleB  are 
or  what  their  obligations  under  the  law 

This  u  especially  true  of  bank 
and  tnisteca.  most  d  wbotn  arc  not  eipeita 
In  either  tanking  or  banking  law. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
wherever  practical  each  State  >>*nHr>g  <}«. 
partment  prepare  a  Uttle  pamphlet  sum- 
marlBtng  some  of  the  main  points  of  the 
law.  ootUnlBg  the  chief  duties  and  reapoaat- 
bllltles  of  directors  and  desoiflMag  the 
organisation  and  function  of  the  ttanklng 
department.  There  should  be  one  of  ttaass 
pamphlets  prepared  for  each  type  of  insti- 
tution supervised  and  each  tinw  a  new  board 
member  is  elected  he  ahould  be  mailed  a 
copy  of  the  appropriate  pamphlet. 

A  fertUe  aourcc  of  misunderstanding,  of 
course.  Is  the  bank  examination.  The  aver- 
age dlrect4»-  thinks  an  aaaaidBatlon  la  Juat 
a  kind  of  audit  to  see  wbaUiar  all  the  caah 
and  securities  are  reaUy  there.  The  aver- 
age bank  management  hates  to  have  any- 
thing called  to  the  attention  ct  the  board 
of  directors  that  wouM  cause  them  to  start 
n'lrtng  liiwiiil>wne  qiiijstiuiis.  80  when  the 
examination  report  ralaee  any  diattBttng 
pc^nts.  management  Is  apt  to  explain  Oiat 
the  examlno-  in  question  is  frustrated  or 
got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side— anything 
to  suggest  that  the  criticism  Is  merely  a 
personal  Idioeyncrasy  of  the  examiner.  Most 
directors,  not  understanding  that  an  impor- 
tant purpose  of  an  examination  is  to  disclose 
whether  a  bank  is  being  reasonably  well  nm. 
will  quickly  accept  management's  bruah-ofl 
of  the  examiner's  nnmmenTs — a  few  harsh 
words  are  said  about  bursatwrau  in  gen- 
eral— and  the  whole  thing  Is  forgotten  for 
another  year. 

In  some  States  directors  receive  from  the 
****'***^  department  n  notice  when  an  ex- 
amination report  is  aent  to  the  bank  with 
adilch  they  are  aasodated.  I  would  suggest 
that  such  notices  be  made  a  general  prac- 
tice and  that  they  be  expanded  to  asacrlbe 
briefly  the  scope  and  underlying  purpose  of 
(-examinations.  I  would  also  auggsat  that 
directors  be  required  to  sign  a  statonent 
that  they  have  seen  the  examination  report 
and  read  the  examiner's  comments. 

On  the  aide  at  tba  npamsory  aottaorttlm, 
much  i^prorement  la  needed  to  aaamlna- 
tion  Work.  In  the  larger  Statee.  the  ex- 
aminer ia  apt  to  be  the  only  contact  a  bank 
has  with  the  Department  from  1  year's  end 
to  another. 

Occaaionally  examinera.  particularly  thoae 
who  have  been  on  the  job  too  long,  get  to 
thinking  they  really  ai-e  the  whole  depart- 
ment and  maybe  Ood's  special  representative 
too.  They  begin  to  demand  aa  a  right  all 
aorta  of  special  attentlooa  and  defcranoa: 
they  hand  out  special  rulinsa  with  tlie  great- 
ast ot  ease,  and  make  hankint  law  ss  tbey 
go  along.  Often  the  banker.'  particularly  In 
a  small  community,  thinks  It  better  to  put 
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petty  Ifiauay 
havHtc  to/^al 
r  benoeftrtlL.  '  I 
aiumld  be  ddots  cftoa^ 
Tlssd  and  from  tlmt  to  time  should  be 
9!Blnd  to  take  rsftaalMr  eoatiaw  and  axaml- 
natfcma  on  Uw  fmring  law  and  on  tbe  duties 
and  issiiiiiiBlldiHIm  of  bank  examlnsra. 

Finally  It  aMM  be  coiMtantly  boms  la 
mind  that  for  moat  psopla  a  bank 
Is  an  aweaoma  uid  myncrious 
Those  whom  we  supenrlae  all  too  often  oome 
in  contact  with  us  only  when  they  are  in 
some  kind  of  troubl*. 

!%•  bank  sapsiflaur  Aoold  constantly  em- 
phaatae  that  be  Is  always  uv«llable  to  the 

with  the  department.  Svcrrana  who  oomra 
to  the  department,  even  if  hi  haa  been  called 
In  for  diaclpUnary  action,  stiould  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  cwtaay  and  ssnt  away  with 
the  conviction  that  the  profde  in  the  I 
department  are  hard-working, 
public  aervantr. 

Now  for  the  ouitter  of  Federal -State  su- 
psrvlsary  rwlattnnshlpa.  Thti  gxeatast  atngle 
weakness  in  bank  supervlalon  in  this  cotuitry 
today,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  tbo  continued  fail- 
ure to  work  out  cloeer  and  better  relations 
between  the  State  and  Federal  supervjory 
authorltlea. 

The  eventa  at  the  graat  ill  isiilisi  ahould 
have  taught  a  bitter  lesson  to  the  *^"^«"g 
world.  The  ahorking  reccH-d  of  bank  falluraa 
waa  a  direct  consequence  of.  overchartering 
of  banks  in  the  boom  period  of  the  twenties 
and  competition  In  laxity  aitiong  superriaory 
authorltlea  ot  that  time. 

I  beUrve  the  OBes  at  the  Oomptroller  of  the 
Currency  rsassmhsm  that  tassoo.  I  believe 
the  Federal  BSBsrvs  banks  have  not  forgotten 
it.  Whatever  dlfferenoes  of  rytntrm  o&ay  arise 
from  time  to  tLne  over  the  meth<jds  and 
tactics  it  occasionally  uses.  I  believe  we  an 
agree  the  FDIC  haa  exerted  an  Important  In- 
flu^oce  on  the  side  of  good  banking.  I  be- 
lieve our  State  bank  aopervlaarB  are  alao 
mindful  of  the  tearhtnga  td  the  great  boom 
and  crash  of  the  twentiea  and  aarly  thirties. 

There  is.  however,  one  supervlaory  agency 
that  either  learned  nothing  from  this  past 
experience  or  chooses  recklessly  to  ignore  the 
teachings  of  banking  history. 

That  agency  is.  of  course,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The  Fedcnd  Boaae 
Loan  Bank  Board  came  into  existence  in 
19S2  but  did  not  begin  to  play  an  important 
role  until  some  time  after  banking  holiday 
of  1933.  Its  whole  experience  has  been  in 
a  period  of  recovery  and  actual  Inflation. 

Anybody  can  look  good  while  prices  are 
rising,  for  the  rising  tide  of  Inflation  covers 
up  any  wdatakas  But  good  tttnas  never  last 
forever.  It  Is  a  aoimd  prtaictple  of  bank 
supet vision  that  we  should  be  strict  In  good 
tlnaes  in  order  that  we  may  be  more  lenient 
In  hard  times. 

Tet  we  find  the  Federal  Home  Loan  system 
encouraging  savings  and  loan  aasodatlona 
to  ahlft  from  State  chartera  to  Federal 
charters  In  order  In  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
atralnta  of  State  supervtsl<m — In  other 
words,  eoaapetltaon  In  laxity. 

We  find  the  Federal  Hocne  Loan  Bank 
Board  waging  what  can  only  be  called  a  war 
of  aggression  against  State  poUey  with  re- 
spect to  branches.  In  cynical  dlaregard  of 
State  laws.  State  supervisors.  State  Institu- 
tions and  the  traditions  of  the  dual  bank- 
ing ayatem.  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
repeatedly  authorlaed  branches  where  State 
law  and  policy  would  not  have  permttled 
them  fuid  haa  granted  branch  powers  aoroea 
State  linea.  1  believe  these  policies  of  the 
Fedwal  Bome  Loan  Bank  Board  to  be  tmwlse 
and  unsound.  I  believe  tt  Is  correct  to  say 
that  they  are  condemned  by  all  other  super- 
vlaory agmdaa  both  Sute  and  Federal. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  NaUonal  Aaso- 
datlca  of  State  Bank  Supervlsora  and  the 


Savlnsrs  Balld- 

contimie  their 

to  tbe  need   tor 


Matloaaal 
Ing  and 
to 

to 
or  Federal  aavtap  and  loan 
to  moderate  the  preaawt  111  advised 
the  Federal   Bome  Loan  Bank  Board. 

MeanwhUe  It  Is  Uaportont.  I  think,  that 
we  do  not  allow  car  trrttatlon  at  the  provoca- 
tive aettoiH  of  this  one  Federal  agency  to 
affect  our  sftarta  to  atrangthsn  tbe  oocpera- 
ticH}  with  other  and  mora  a^erienced  Fed- 
eral agsaeka. 

Fedieal  auts  coopsrattoD  in  tlw  field  of 
bank  supervision.  It  ssams  to  me.  calls  for 
the  following: 

1.  Tbe  States  should  Tarngnlaa  a  para- 
mount national  Intersst  la  mattom  rdatlng 
t;o  the  price,  the  quantity,  and  tbe  tvall- 
ablllty  of  monay.  That  mrans 
nana  snosua  aa  wmtng  to 
tram  the  Federal  Bessrvs  in  msftois  ot  in- 
torest  rates  and  reserve  requlremeata. 

The  Federal  authorltlea.  for  their  part, 
ahould  recognize  that  a  State  baa  a  right  to 
deckle  whether  Independent,  chain,  group, 
or  branch  hanfctng  Is  bast  suited  to  the  needa 
of  its  people  and  If  taraaeb  H>t»ai««^  ^  pgf. 
mtttad  the  extent  and  area  to  which  bra^* 
operations  should  extend.  No  '"♦''^■TtJ  in- 
terest requires  the  Federal  Oovemntent  to 
seek  to  invade  the  zighu  of  the  States  In 
thla  matter. 

S.  State  and  Federal  supervisory  i^eacles 
should  compete  with  each  other  In  the  rais- 
ing of  etandarda  not  In  lowering  them.  They 
should  never  seek  to  hsdaea  hanking,  insti- 
tuuons  to  ehaa9t  from  Sti^e  to  Pisdstal  chm- 
ter  or  Tics  versa  in  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining laser  superrlaion. 

5.  Kvery  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
for  unifomUty  of  practices  and  of  standards, 
partlcolariy  in  the  matter  at  axamibation*. 
and  to  mlnimrtr  inranvcnlanea  to  banks  un- 
der two  jurisdiction.  I  am  hopaful  that  the 
Fectaral  nsesivii  Ojstssa  will  soon  make  a 
start  In  aoespClne  State  cxamlnatloiM  oC 
member  banks  as  they  now  aoaspt  national 
esamlnstlona 

4.  No  supervisory  ageiKry— State  or  Fed- 
eral—ahould  nukke  a  major  change  of  policy 
affecting  others  arithout  first  consulting  with 
the  aupervisors  oonoemed. 

6.  Kasnt  of  regular  and  frequent  oooaul- 
tatkm  bstwaeja  the  Fadaral  supsrvisary  agen- 
daa  and  oflldsla  of  the  Katlonal  Association 
of  Superviaon  ol  State  Banks  ahould  be  de- 
veloped. Such  regular  discussions  would.  I 
believe,  make  for  a  better  oouUnuiug  rela- 
tionship and  be  In  the  pubhc  interest. 

Our  dural  system  of  State  and  Federal  bank 
chartering  is  In  harmony  with  uur  dual  sys- 
tem of  govemmaat.  Admittedly  it  Uoes  not 
have  the  thsoretleal  aWiiisiii  ]  ci  a  Mngie 
unified  lyslMii  any  mora  than  our  Republican 
form  of  govenunent  has  the  stream  iined 
directness  ot  a  dictatorship.  But  like  our 
other  fiee  InatituUona,  tbe  dtiai  banking 
system  of  America  has  served  our  p«f)ple 
well— far  better  than  they  could  ever  be 
aerved  by  a  gloriAed  Nation-wide  RFC 
complete  with  mlak  ooata,  retnger»tor6.  suaae 
farms,  perfume,  and  Just  a  email,  a  very  tmuil 
ham. 

There  will  alwaya  be  men.  aome  crafty. 
some  just  stupid  seeking  to  destroy  the  dual 
banking  cyetem.  Soma,  like  the  present 
moat  active  enemies  of  the  system,  do  it  t>e- 
cauae  they  have  moiw  ago  than  understand- 
ing; aome  attack  it  out  at  simple  bureau- 
cratic lust  for  power:  soms  because  thsy  are 
full  of  bookish  theoriea  but  lacking  In  real 
experience;  some  because  they  are  basically 
hostile  to  our  free  inatltutiona  and  want  to 
centrailae  all  power  in  Washington  as  a  step 
toward  their  own   pet    brand  cf   toi£iiit&r- 


But  there  Is  nothing  new  In  all  this.  Free- 
dom must  be  fought  for  every  day  and  the 
institutions  of  a  free  sodc^  can  never  b? 
taken  for  granted.    It  la  a  part  of  the  larger 
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rMpoaslMUty  at  Um  8taU  bank  Kuparvteon 
that  by  tb«ir  conduct  •od  example,  they 
•houki  ffhaoiptfui  cTery  day  th«  dxial  banking 
MTved  our  Nation  so  well. 


Tfadinf 
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HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or     WTUMI.NC 

W  THB  SBMATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  1.1951 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  th^re  has 
been  called  id  my  attention  a  brief  but 
excellent  editorial  In  the  magazine  the 
New  Age  of  September  1951,  under  the 
caption  "Teachma.'  written  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Cowles.  sovereign  grand  commander 
of  the  Sustreme  Council.  Thirty-third 
Decre«  Soottt^  Rite  Free  Masonry  of  the 
southern  jurisdiction.  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
ms  follows: 

TSACHUtC 

Teactiing  bean  a  close  analogy  to  saleaman- 
Bhip.  The  salesman  deals  with  many  varie- 
tlec  of  human  nature,  mostly  adults:  the 
teacher  deals  with  a  wide  variety  of  human 
nature,  moatly  young  persons  In  the  forma - 
%ivt  years.  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  both 
the  teacher  and  the  salesman  know  their  re- 
spective •'lines"  or  •'warea  "  The  next  step  ts 
to  induce  the  customer  to  want  what  the 
■atecman  has  to  sell  or  the  teacher  has  to 
iKpart.  but  m  the  case  of  the  tesM:her  the 
"customer"  (s  called  a  pupil  or  student. 

Like  salesmanahlp,  teaching  la  also  tK>th  an 
art  and  a  science.  The  art  of  teaching,  like 
Xto»  art  of  selling,  presuf^poses  a  considerable 
d<grin  of  tact  and  common  aenae.  But  at  this 
potnt  comaa  a  br«ak  In  the  analogy  between 
selling  and  teaching,  because  the  salesman  Is 
free  to  use  his  judgment  if  he  is  an  out-of- 
doors  Mlesman  working  on  a  commission 
baa  is  and  not  an  Indoor  one  restricted  by 
rulaa:  the  teacher,  having  ho  voice  in  the 
making  of  rules.  Is  sometimes  restricted  in 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  common  sense,  be- 
caufM  to  often  school  boards  and  school  ad- 
flBtnlatratkxu.  }ealotis  of  their  power,  have 
mad*  a  fetiah  of  rules.  But  if  they  them- 
aelvca  had  to  observe  them,  they  would  find 
that  several  were  needlessly  restrictive  In 
tbatr  work.  Rules  are  supposed  to  be  to  hu- 
man relations  what  oU  is  to  machinery — to 
aid  In  smooth  operation — but  there  Is  a  wide 
variety  of  lubricauu  tea-  a  wMa  variety  of 
pttrpoaas  and  machin— .  Su  tn  human  rela- 
ttamablpa  tb«e  mtist  be  flexibility  if  rules  are 
to  aM  the  teacher  rather  than  hinder. 
The  Mleeman  has  reports  to  make  out  for 

ttw  bom*  olBce.  but.  unlike  the  teacher,  he 
does  not  have  30  to  40  papers  to  correct  and 
detailed  Ixjokkeepiug  recardlng  each  chUds 
bealrh  and  standing — a  maas  of  detaU  heaped 
on  top  ol  preparation  of  the  next  day's  work. 
Bookkeepers  should  do  this  work  and  thus 
leave  the  tsachers  tree  for  the  important  work 
of  teaching  and  preparation.  Also,  and  very 
Important,  is  the  aise  of  the  rlewM  TtMse 
bave  been  running  from  SO  to  40  pupils  per 
"  Educators  are  agreed   that   no 

can  give  ptoper  perKUial  attention  to 
children  and  that  classes  not  tn 
of  30  pupUs  U  a  goal  that  must  be 
at  and  reaotaed  U  our  schooU  are  to  do 
ttetr  beet  work. 

Teaching  Is  not  a  ecnuaercial  enterprise  for 
financial  gain.    True,  teenhers  must  have  re- 


muneration, and  a  liberal  one  at  that.  But 
those  who  enter  the  teaching  profession  da 
BO  as  a  calling,  a  high  atid  exatted  ealling. 
with  serious  rcsponslbUltles  in  inlrtilia  tha 
lives  of  the  next  generation.  It  Is  the  work, 
of  one  who  has  the  cri^sader's  spirit,  and  tho 
peat  teacbsrs  bave  Invariably  had  such  « 
crusader's  outlook.  Their  nay-off  has  comei 
20  or  30  years  later  when  their  former  pupilai 
and  students  have  reached  successful  place^ 
tn  business  and  the  profeaeton  and  bavej 
looked  back  to  call  such  teachers  "blessed."  ' 
John  H.  Cowles, 
Th:rty-third  Degree. 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander. 


Initiative  in  the  Air  as  a  Meant  to  Victory 
and  to  Lasting  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASS.\CHU SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday,  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  long  been  an  admirer  of  Gen. 
Nathan  P.  Twining,  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
An  able  officer  with  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord. General  Twining  is  also  an  air 
statesman.  As  commanding  general  of 
the  Thirteenth  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific 
and  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  in  Italy. , 
as  Commander  of  the  Mediterranean  Al- 
lied Strategic  Air  Forces  and  of  the  \ 
global  Tu-entieth  Air  Force— after  July ' 
1945 — General  Twining  proved  himself 
a  great  air  strategist,  and  gained  the 
broad  experience  that  is  fundamental 
to  the  penetrating  analyses  of  the  world 
situation  which  he  contributes  to  mili- 
tary planning  today.  A  man  of  superb . 
administrative  ability.  General  Twining 
has  strengthened  both  the  Air  Materiel 
Command  and  the  Alaskan  Command 
during  tours  of  duty  preceding  his  as- 
signment to  Headquarters.  USAP.  Ex- 
perienced in  teamwork  and  joint  opera-  ' 
tions.  it  is  greatly  to  General  TA^inings 
credit,  and  a  distinction  that  becomes 
him,  that  he  commanded  the  Allied  Air 
Forces  of  various  nations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean theater  during  the  war.  and  as 
first  commander  in  chief  of  the  Alaskan 
Command,  after  October  1947,  he  com- 
manded United  States  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  units  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant regions  of  the  world  today. 
Prom  that  latter  pasltion.  he  had  a  close 
look  at  Russia,  and  at  the  nature  of  the 
defense  we  must  build  against  that  un- 
friendly neighbor. 

Out  of  his  wide  experience  General 
Twining  has  recently  culled  some  words 
of  warning  important  to  every  serious- 
thinking  American: 

Today  world  events  are  moving  toward  a 

Climax  that  may  bring  new  hopes  for  peace 

or  a  world-wide  war,  ' 

General  Twining  reminded  us  In  an 
address  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bos.  I 
ton  Stock  Exchange  last  Monday,  and  he  I 
repeated  the  age-old  warning  that  is  too 
Often  ignored:  i 


Among  nations  i 
protection  ag&lnst 


among  men.  the  beet 
criminal  la  the  power 


and  the  determination  to  strike  back 
and  decisively.    Today — 

General  Twining  finds — 

the  people  of  the  United  States  have  th^  de- 
termination and  they  are  buUding  the  p<)wer. 

This  power  can  be  built  because  our 
industrial  production  Is  great  and  Con- 
gress has  risen  to  the  chatilenge.  gen- 
eral Twining  Is  fully  appreciative  of  the 
work  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  ia  In- 
vestigating our  entire  defense  proUem. 
But  the  power  can  be  btillt  also  because, 
thanks  to  American  genius  and  engitteer- 
ing  skill,  we  have  the  force  and  the 
weapon  with  which  to  reach  the  jirery 
heart  of  our  enemy's  power— the  Uriited 
,  states  Air  Force,  and  the  atomic  bomb. 
Prom  earliest  time,  victory  has  been  won 
most  quickly  and  most  surely  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  most  critical  targetst-by 
isolating  and  disarming  military  forces 
as  well  as  by  destroying  them.  Today, 
the  industrial  support  which  any  modern 
armed  force  must  have  in  order  to  ton- 
tinue  fighting  can  be  destroyed  ifaost 
readily  through  the  judicious  appUcalion 
of  air  power. 

Like  every  responsible  Air  Force  leajder. 
General  Tuining  emphasizes  that  a 
strong  Air  Force  is  essential  not  merely 
to  win  victory  in  a  war  that  might  c(|me. 
but  to  maintain  peace — if  peace  car^  in- 
deed be  maintained.  I 

If  we  buUd  now  the  force  we  need  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  ourselves  and  aid  foiTour 
allies  it  Is  still  possible  that  we  may  otever 
have  to  use  such  a  force  in  war. 


T 


Until  lasting  peace  is  brought  to 'the 
world,  however,  we  must  continue  to 
build  up  our  Air  Force.  General  Twining. 
in  his  Boston  speech,  made  some  shrewd 
and  high  level  observations  on  the  im- 
portance of  atomic  weapons  in  this  gipw- 
ing  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  within  the 
last  few  days  the  warning  of  Secretary 
of  I>efense  Robert  A.  Lovett  that  atomic 
weapons  promise  no  new,  inexpensive, 
or  magic  way  to  win  wars.  General 
Twining  made  no  assertion  that  there  is. 
But  to  atomic  bombs,  carried  [  by 
medium  or  hght  bombers,  we  can  now 
add  atomic  weapons  for  use  agaUist 
enemy  ground  troops  as  well  as  against 
more  concentrated  targets.  The  re^ttlt 
is  increased  versatility  in  our  atotnic  at- 
tack, a  versatility  that  introduces  the 
most  revolutionary  period  in  the 
history  of  warfare. 

Against  this  larger  concept  of  mc 
warfare  and  strategy.  General  Twi 
put  the  action  in  Korea  in  proper 
specUve.    There  has   been   no  aIl4out 
struggle  for  air  supremacy  in  Korea.  ' 

We  are  not  attacking  enemy  air  tiaaes  land 
they  are  not  attacking  ours.  BatUes  1  be- 
tween jet  fighters  are  leas  destructive!  so 
far.  than  the  encounters  of  World  War  n, 

This  sitiiation  may  not  remain  true  In- 
dennitely — or,  if  it  does,  it  may  be  so  to 
our  own  peril.  I 

Whenever  an  air  force  Is  forced  to  abaddon 
an  aggressive  strategy.  Its  days  are  numMed. 
Like  the  wars  on  horseback  of  the  prevfotis 
century,  the  air  wars  of  this  century  mus^  be 
fought  and  won  at  fuU  tUt.  T 

They  must  also  be  fought  and  won  by 
an  air  force  equal  to  the  challenge.  It 
takes  3  or  4  years  to  build  a  modern  air 
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farce.  The  Air  Force  we  have  today  is 
the  one  we  bought  3  and  4  years  Mgo. 
The  Air  Force  w«  need  today  is  the  one 
we  faUed  to  twy  at  that  time.  Wc  must 
build  today  the  Air  Force  that  will  win 
tomorrow's  nctorics.  Ctoly  by  doiiv  »o 
wiH  we  maintain  initiative  and  Im  able  to 
gain  and  hold  supremacy  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  words  of  sol- 
emn warning.  General  Twining  ended  his 
brief  but  telling  remarks,  gUR  reassert^ 
ing,  to  be  sur?.  that  "our  goal  is  always 
to  return  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  for 
which  this emmtrr  was  founcled." 

Mr.  Speaker,  mder  tmanimous  cod- 
scnt.  I  include  General  Twining's  suc- 
cinct analysis  of  the  task  before  us  in  the 
CoNcssasKWAi.  RscoKB.  The  remazlcs 
are  as  f<d]ows: 


■T  OtW.  H.TRAW  F  TwnnisB.  Vtcs 
or  8rarr.  Untrd  9r*-ns  Aa  Poks. 
AT  TBS  Amnrai.  Donna  or  nm  Boaiaei 
Stock  BacBAHaB.  Oawaisaaa  M.  1S61 

Today  world  events  are  moving  toward  a 
climax  that  may  bring  new  hopes  for  peace — 
or  a  world-wide  war.  Wtth  the  pOHlble  ex- 
ception of  a  few  men  In  the  Kremlin,  no 
man  knows  which  It  Is  to  tie.  In  t>»i«  coun- 
try wc  aU  want  peace  and  wc  wUI  eoottxroe 
to  hope  for  peace  is  long  m  bope  can  be 
justified.  But  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Uiilon 
preach  peace,  while  they  Instigate  war 

Tbeae  mlers  came  to  power  tbrotigfa 
slnatlcn  and  terror,  l^cy  remain  in  pow« 
by  the  calculated  enalavcnkent  and  Uqtilds- 
ttan  Of  milUoDs  ct  thdr  fellow  Ruastans. 
ntere  la  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
show  any  greater  sympathy  or  concern  for 
the  pe<^de  of  oitber  nations  than  for  their 
own. 

We  can  expect  that  they  will  contlniie  «d 
use  force  agaln^  tis  and  our  allisi  wbcatnr 
and  wherever  they  can  Increaae  their  power. 
But  It  Is  reaeonable  to  beUeve  that  they  wUl 
not  strike  the  United  Stales  directly  antn 
they  have  completed  their  p*TpiM'stV?nt  for  a 
powerful  and  devastating  blow.  And  It  Is 
unlikely  that  these  rulers  of  Rtiasla  will  more 
directly  against  us  unless  and  untU  they  are 
convliMsed  we  can  no  loagcr  strike  them  a 
staggarisg  blow  in  retani. 

Among  nstiooe  as  smoog  men.  the  t>est 
protection  against  a  crtmlsal  is  the  power 
and  the  determination  to  strike  back  Bwtftly 
and  decisively.  7\>day  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  the  determination  and 
they  are  building  the  power. 

The  buUdliig  of  military  power  on  this 
IkVge  scale  will  absorb  a  high  percentage  of 
onriiitMtxlal  production.  The  ooet  of  our 
adBtary  program  is  so  great  that  it  must  be 
eoostantl}  examined  to  insure  that  aU  ex- 
pendHores  are  wise  and  prudent  This  is 
*be  task  not  only  of  the  services,  but  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Btnreau  of  the 
BMset.  and  of  the  Ooncraae. 

We  have  been  unprcHed  by  the  thorough - 
with  wMGh  the  committees  of  Congress 
IMi  task  bave  goDs  about  tbeir 
The  House  of  BepcesMitatlTes  speclal- 
taee  In  fiscal  mattars  and  Bcpreaentative 
If aaoM  s  committee  has  performed  the  duty 
well.  I  have  been  especlaUy  Imprneeed  by  the 
work  of  the  Senatt  Committee  on  mmsry 
AppropriatioDs  which  has  lost 
dudad  Tha  heartnca  at  this  < 
—  TlTiTrtsil  in  e  ■lasffiil  BBaiinw  >j  i 

aiMI  tlMy  wire  aomplrtH  In  t 
The  open  record  Is  a  volume  con- 
taining almost  2U)00  pegse  flesuim  the  tact 
that  much  of  the  testtaony  was  not  prtntad 
bcranse     of    Ma    eceret    Bature.      Benatnr 

ewer  when  be  wanted  a  ftiU  answer  to  any 


Tour  own  able  Senator  Si&tTowsrau  was  a 
of  tola  Important  committee.    Bis 

the 


retallatloii. 
tmB  advan- 


To  protaeC  Ihsiiiitvcs 
the  mien  of  BuasU  nave 
tage  ol  their  attooi 

They  have  ilwiliniig  tlw  prmdilsl  aourom  of 
their  military  power  deep  wtthln  the  peat 
conttmeat  of  Boraala.  Ho  other  p»tt"n  te  so 
wen  incolatcd  against  atta^  by  land  or  aaa. 

Xiccpt  for  American  pioneering  In  the  de- 
velopment of  long-range  air  power  the 
prt^edes  of  the  geopoUtlclans  might  have 
coBke  true.  The  rulers  of  an  induatrtallaed 
and  miUtartaed  Russia  might  easlTj  have 
dominated  the  Sastvn  w«i».«^>«>^  ^g^ 
tvcntndly  the  mOre  earth.  But  tbelr  great 
land  area  and  their  hundreds  of  divisions 
cannot  save  their  Industry  and  srmaaaent 
trcm  destruction  by  a  superlar  air  force. 
There  la  reaaon  to  hope  that  ontU  they  arc 
convinced  they  can  prevent  us  from  twnkwm 
and  maintaining  a  superior  air  force  they 
win  not  begin  the  greatest  of  all  wan. 

The  ability  of  an  air  force  to  penetrate  to 
the  moet  vital  targets  Is  of  first  importance. 
To  concentrate  the  destructive  power  of  an 
air  force  against  targets  that  happen  to  be 
close  at  hand  would  be  wasteful  sr.d  inde- 
Warf  are  can  no  longer  be  confined  to 
the  smaU  batUcflelds  at  yesserday.  Modem 
air  war  and  the  demande  of  total  war  have 
wldcnad  the  held  cf  battle  from  a  few  miles 
to  thweudi  at  mtlm-^am  srtllMry  range 
to  bomt>er  range. 

As  always  In  war.  the  quickest  and  eleaneet 
victory  wUl  be  won  by  the  strategist  who  pro- 
ceeds directly  to  the  moit  critical  targets, 
the  earliest  days  of  organised  warfare. 
1  won  by  Isfilathig  end  dls- 
Bs  wen  aa  by  dcctroy- 
have  been  won  by 
Mttting  off  reenf fweesM  1 1  ts.  by  denying  sup- 
pliee — and  finally,  by  destroying  the  tndns- 
tnal  support  which  any  modern  aroasd 
force  most  bave  in  order  to  continue  fighting. 
These  things  can  now  be  »*T'f"r**T!*^  much 
more  readily  through  the  J'^iWrtrnt  applica- 
tion of  air  power. 

For  BO  modem  war  can  be  foufbt  wtthoot 
massive  indoetrlal  support  and  supply  The 
Installations  necessary  for  manufacture  and 
supply  on  such  a  scale  must  also  be  massive. 
Tbey  are  highly  viiliierahle  to  attack  from 
the  air.  When  the  moet  viucal  urgeti  are 
selected — and  this  Is  an  art  wc  are  }ust  be- 
ginning to  learn  thetr  rapid  destruction 
ean  bave  only  one  reeolt:  to  reduce  enemy 
military  forces  to  IsBpotencc. 

The  power  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  greatly 
Increased  the  advantages  of 
to  those  targets  that  i 
at  the  aasM  tmw  most  vttaL  We  wiu  eon 
ttnus  to  Inprosa  Hw  lange.  the 
the  sMtode  of  pUnes  that  ean 
beet  weapons  to  the  most  gsrtraWi  tsffsts. 
And  we  must  produce  these  planes  in  stiS- 
cient  numbers  to  saturate  and  overwhelm 
enemy  defenses  that  are  eoaslantly  bcmg  im- 
proved. 

0»  sbiUty  to  do  thle  Is  iiidispensabie  to 
ov  hapm  tor  psses  aad  to  ««r  plans  for  vic- 
tory If  peace  beoookee  iMiiineiliis.  Wc  bave 
many  vital  Industrial  plants  in  this  country 
that  cannot  be  moved  or  bidden  or  dlspensd. 
So  has  sn  enemy.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
iBMve  that  we  can  reach  tbsee  vulnerable  and 
vMal  installations  and  bit  them  hardar  and 
SKirc  often  than  he  can  hit  us.  Such  so 
abUity  is  a  streog  tateaatos  for  peace  and 


lot  we  have  other  responsibllitlm  sad 
other  opportunities.    We  have  the  rnaprwal 
blllty  to  fmnlah  all  pinaiiiiB  protection  (or 
our  allies.    Moot  of  tteae  allies  are  far 
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I  must  point  out.  however,  that  tha  Air 
]^3rc«'s  abtlitj  to  use  atomic  wcapcsM  m 
•uppcrt  of  friendly  grouikd  troops  is  by  no 

UmktmA  to  ^sUvsry  by  ttMse  aaaaUer 

bamlMr.  mpmUHj  the 
JK  bosaber.  la  «he  moea  reliable  vehicle  tor 


tafgeta  wtthto  amttmm  bnwiher  raage. 

The  prlnilpal  veaaan  for  increased  inter- 
est in  new  targeu  for  atomic  weapons  u  s 
Wa  anaM  oapnaiiiw  on  am  m« 
ipsilMUj.  The  Aaoaalc 
la  on  tbe  thrcahoid  of 
odoettaa.  Wc  can  now 
a  wktw  am  of  atooale 
troopa  as 
ttrated  targets. 
The  oombinatloD  of  air  power  and  aiom^ 
power  baa  introduced  the  moat  revolutionary 
ptflod  in  the  entire  history  of  warfare.  The 
appUcaOon  of  the  new  weapons  snd 
teans  of  delivery  Is  receiving  eerious 
and  intensive  study.  An  air  eaaapaign  can 
now  be  aa  deetiucUve  a/s'the  Boet  bftsarty 
looght  aurfaoe  mvaslon  and  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time. 

Do  not  be  deoalved  by  the  apparent  in- 
dedetesnaas  of  the  daily  air  encounters  ovcr 
Korca.  Oerlous  and  critical  ss  they  arc.  they 
do  no*  yet  rapreeent  an  aU-out  aarvK^e  for 
ab-  inpffiMaciy.  We  Sre  not  attaeklng 
air  basM  and  thaf  are  not  sttadilng 
Battles  between  Jet  gghaare  are  leas  destrue- 
Uve.  so  far.  than  the  MMOuntcrs  of  World 
War  n.  There  arc  several  rBsanns  tor  ihu. 
While  air  combat  Is  revolutionizing  warfare, 
the  jet  engine  U  changing  the  old  tactics  of 
air  combat.  lot  planes  can  absorb  mndk 
more  damage  than  the  old-fashloaed  Hgbtaia 
and  mimagc  to  geS  heme.  ThU  U  true  be- 
thetr  vumsraMe  area  le  aoaallar  and 
their  fuel  la  leaa  inti,nmwn»hx»  in 
addition,  theee  battlea  in  Korea  are  being 
fooght  at  spaedi  very  near  the  speed  of 
sound.  The  eaooth  handling  of  aircraft 
and  the  delivery  of  aeeurau  Ire  at  auch  a 
9eed  la  still  a  problem.  Bitt  It  U  a  problem 
that  la  gradually  bdag  aoitod.  We  hcpe 
that  aome  of  our  ImproveaMnts  vUl  soon  be 
t7nfOrtunste>y,  the  enemy  ts 
snd  we  can  capcet  that  the 
to  bis  figbters  at  sonic  apaads  wUl 
Lately  be  haa  been  ranging 
1  fnrther  below  tbe  Tsla  sad  com- 
mitting ■aora  snd  saore  IflO'a  to  combat 
The  air  battlea  in  Korea  are  bssontng  la^re 
and  more  critical  and  mart  sod  u..:t 
Important. 

It  is  true  that  the  atruggle  for  air  suprem- 
acy Is  not  decided  entirely  t»y  fighter  plenes 
In  air  combat.  In  the  air  ^^mr* *E"f  of  the 
past  we  have  destroyed  more  exwaay  planes 
on  the  gmamd  than  m  the  air.  But  succaes 
in  air  eombat  ia  highly  ImportMBt-  In 
Korea  it  is  praettcaUy  our  only  means  of 
keeping  the  enemy  off  the  tails  oC  our  ptancs 
attacking  enemy  troopa  and  off  the  backs  of 
our  owe  tnxTpa  on  the  ground  The  chsl- 
Isnge  to  air  combst  is  a  challenge  ihtii  muat 
alwaya  be  met.  even  though  the  odds  are 
agalnaf  as.  Whenever  an  air  force  is  1  arced 
to  abaodOB  an  aMraasive  atratagy,  itt  any* 
are  aosabared.  ZAe  the  ware  on  hor»eoack 
of  tbe  prevloua  osntury,  the  air  wan  ox  this 
esntury  muat  bs  fought  sad  won  s;  lull 
tut. 

As  we  have  pointer"  ■■■-:•  :ni  n-  t'rne*  :n  the 
past,  the  Air  Voree  ^       •-  t      ^",-  '•  tiie  or- 
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we  b-  ight  a  or  4  rc«n  tgo.  Th«  Air  Fore* 
w*  tM««d  today  u  the  on«  w*  f»U*d  to  bay  at 
tHat  time  In  tbu  country  we  have  the 
BMana  and  tb*  ability  again  to  produce  and 
UMiln'Tn  tb«  farthwt-ranglng.  bardMt*hlt- 
llaf  Air  Force  In  tbe  world. 

In  the  first  two  war*  of  our  country'*  hU- 
tery  tbe  am— tui  tactics  of  our  seamen 
helped  to  save  the  day.  Tbetr  bold  forays 
into  tbe  far  Atlantic  made  it  po»lble  tar 
vm  to  tndurt  coctly  deftnslve  wart  on  the 
ground.  We  hai«  also  been  able  today  to 
project  American  spirit  and  skill  Into  tbs 
atratoaphera  that  rsachaa  beyond  both  tbe 
Atlantle  and  tb«  Padflc. 

Oxir  ability  to  malnUln  control  of  the  air 
above  us  and  above  our  allies  must  be  In- 
cluded In  any  eCfecttve  bid  'for  peace  or.  it 
neeeaaary.  for  victory.  To  maintain  tbla 
OOtttrol  effectively  we  mtut  always  be  able 
to  Invade  an  enemy's  air  space  mora  de- 
«lnly  than  be  can  invade  ours.  And  we 
muat  be  able  to  accept  challenttes  to  air 
eombat.  no  matter  what  tbe  odds.  Just  as 
we  are  doing  in  Korea  t6day. 

In  order  to  furnish  dependable  aid  and 
support  to  our  trxy/)ps  on  the  ground  we 
luiTe  to  ka«p  the  initiative  in  the  air.  This 
!■  batnf  •eoompllshed  today  only  by  tbe  skill 
and  spirit  of  the  pilots  and  crews  of  the 
Par  Bast  Air  Force. 

If  we  build  now  the  force  we  need  to  pro- 
Tide  protection  for  ourselves  and  aid  for  our 
allies  it  Is  still  poBslble  that  we  may  never 
have  to  use  such  a  force  In  war.  This  Is  the 
most  Important  of  all  facts  today.  Bren  as 
ve  fight  to  bring  peace  to  the  Far  East  we 
must  build  to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  the 
world.  Our  goal  Is  always  to  return  to  the 
peace  and  proeperlty  for  which  this  country 
was  founded. 


Remova!  of  Crotset  in  Honolulu  C«ineterj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WiaiAM  LANGER 

or    NOSTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  tele- 
grams protesting  the  removal  of  the 
crosses  marking  the  graves  of  veterans 
buried  in  the  National  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery at  Honolulu.  The  first  is  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Darlington,  chaplain. 
Reserve  headquarters  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard  The  second  is  from 
Rev.  Lawrence  Reilly.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Christian  Antidefamation 
League.  Inc..  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoan.  as  follows: 

Drraorr,  Mich..  September  29, 1951. 
Senator  Wn-UAH  LANcn. 
Seiutte  Office  BuUding. 

Washin§ton,  D.  C: 
We  consider  It  Important  all  Christiana 
voice  outrage  at  removal  of  the  croes  of 
Christ  from  grarea  of  our  Christian  dead.  It 
la  our  sincere  belief  that  our  soldier  dead  are 
entitled  to  have  the  symbol  whlcti^hey  loved 
and  for  which  they  died  to  mark  their  resting 
place.  Thank  Ood  we  live  In  a  ootmtry  ^hfit 
can  still  combat  the  atheistic  prlnel|dee  of 
80Ttet  RuaaU,  wboae  fellow  travelers  have  In- 
•l^red  thla  dastardly  action.  Isnt  It  para- 
d  \;cal  that  while  bulicltng  a  temple  for  the 
four  chaplains  that  we  permit  Anna  M. 
Roeenberg  to  remove  the  symbol  of  Christ? 


If  we  permit  this,  we  are  taking  away 
tbe  sorrowing  mothers  the  thought  that 
sons  no  longer  lie  tjurled  under  the  syml 
of  the  cross.  It  Is  tragic  to  needlessly 
the  Uvea  of  the  flower  of  our  youth  In 
without  going  further  and  desecrating  th^ 
croaa.  We  urge  your  help  In  stopping  thl4 
antl-ChrlsUar..  bigoted,  and  mtoleranf 
action. 

Rev.  LawizMcs  BxnxT, 
Executive  Secretary.  The  Christian    ', 
Anti-Defamation  League.  P.  O.  Box 
lilt.  Detroit  31,  Michigan. 

i 
Ntw  York.  Sepfemtxr  29,  195/ 
Hon.  WnxuM  Lances: 

Consider  It  Imperative  that  all  Chrlstiai 
people  voice  their  outrage  at  the  removal  a 
the  cross  of  Christ  from  the  graves  of  ouf 
Christian  dead  burled  on  the  bill  of  sacnflce* 
Banau's  National  Memorial  Cemetery,  overj 
looking  Honolulu.  This  action  savors  of  an 
atheistic  Soviet  Russian  attack  against  ou^ 
Christian  belief.  Please  protest  to  Congress^ 
to  all  Christians,  and  In  ev.;ry  way  poaslbia 
to  have  this  sort  of  thing  stopped  l>efore 
similar  action  Is  taken  In  all  cemeteries.        1 

HEKtT  DAXLINCTON,  i 

Chaplain,  Brigadier  General  Reserve    I 
Headquarter*,  New  York  National 
Guard. 
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ProposaJ  to  Pablish  Income-Tax  Retojni 
of  United  States  Officials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEN.NSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE 

*'*'^  iidfiday.  October  I,  1951 

Mr.  MARTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  iit 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Cheap  Political  Trick."  pub* 
lished  in  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of 
September  28. 1951.  relating  to  the  Presi* 
dent's  appeal  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
to  expose  the  total  incomes  of  all  toil 
United  States  ofiBcials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RK:^ 
ORO.  as  f oiler's: 

A  Chxap  Political  Trick 

Yesterday's  appeal   by  President   Trum 
for  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  law  to  expoe4 
the  total  Income  of  all  top  United  Stated 
ofBclals    bears    the    nauseating    taint    of 
wormy  and  overripe  political  apple. 

The  President  told  the  lawmakers 
should  be  spread  on  the  public  record  hotf 
much  money,  gifts,  or  loans  are  received  b} 
those  responsible  for  nunlng  the  Nation* 
Such  legislation,  he  contended.  Is  an  lm4 
portent  step  to  prevent  Improper  conducf 
and  guard  against  unfounded  sxisplciona^ 
Further,  the  little  man  acclaimed,  tbe  trutll 
should  be  known  partly  because  there  ha4 
been  a  deliberate  effort  to  discredit  thf 
Government  aervlce. 

What  nonaenae.  What  political  skuldug* 
gery.  Who  doea  Mr.  Truman  think  hel  tooL^ 
Ingf 

The  record  already  la  clear  and  It  Is  beln 
added  to  dally.  It  Is  a  record  of  corrupt  am 
dlahonorabla  practices  by  many  persons  Ut 
the  Oovemmcnt  service.  It  Is  a  record  of 
total  disregard  for  ethical  standards  by  man| 
in  high  plaeea.  It  Is  a  record  of  the  abb  of 
putUle  morality  to  an  all-time  low  and  an 
alarming  deterioration  In  Integrity  of  gov« 
emment. 
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Tbe  sordid  stay  Is  not  new.  For 
on  end  there  haa  been  a  gradual  tmrai 
of  the  "goings  oo**  at  many  In  plaees  at 
Ut.  Truman  has  been  fully  sware 
revelations  which  have  been 
largely  by  committees  dominated  by  hl4  own 
political  party.  In  moat  caeca  be  has  mit  the 
revelatloras  with  a  stony  caUoaneaB  aild  in 
some  Ineranffea  haa  g<xie  so  far  aa  to  pabel 
tbe  charfea  aelntnc.  I 

Why  bis  mddcB  and  grandiaw  mtM  be- 
fore the  Coogreas?    It  eerUlnly  eonstltutes 
belated    recognition    of    expoaed 
and  political  intrigue.     And  it  can  bai 
one  interpretation — In  the  face  of  a 
growing  public  wrath  it  la  a  deliberat 
tempt  by  the  admlnlstratloa  to  cover 
failure  to  act  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Ttoiman  is  going  to  find  It 
pass  the  buck  to  Congreea.  The 
people  are  fed  up  with  tbe  kind  of  ft 
undercover  work  that  has  been  gotsg 
Washington  and  there  is  a  widespr 
poattlon  tc  place  the  blame  for  much  oif  the 
sorry  mess  upon  the  President  himself,  j  It  is 
contended  that  his  obaUnate  loyalty  tQ  tm- 
worthy  cronies  binds  him  to  their  w« 
and  that  this  trait  in  the  person  of  the  1 
dent,  who  Is  expected  to  set  an  examitle  of 
high  moral  standards,  has  encourag«|  his 
subordinates  to  indulge  in  questlohable 
practices.  i 

No  misgtiided  sense  of  loyalty  can  ameltar 
any  administration  from  going  all  out  td  cor- 
rect the  shabby  practices  which  have  been 
exposed  and  to  get  rid  of  thoee  who  have 
engaged  in  these  praxrtices.  whether  ot  not 
they  are  technically  Illegal.  There  Is  ascer- 
tain sense  of  fitness  which  should  chkrac- 
terlze  every  public  servant  and  If  he  doos  not 
pnaafan  this  quality  he  has  no  business  on 
the  Government  payroll.  ' 

Tbe  trouble  with  Mr.  Truman's  sictlon 
yeatotlay  U  that  It's  too  little  and  fa^  too 
late.  Of  course,  the  mess  must  be  cleaned 
up  and  public  demand  for  correction  <^  the 
expoeed  practices  should  be  marked  l^y  an 
ever-rising  crescendo. 

T^?'WSSh-tip  can't  toe  ycompli^ied  bfr  any 
cheap  political  trick  by  Ifr.  iV^ffiUL  Rar. 
can  It  be  attained  by  Incessant  condod  og  of 
the  exposed  pr&cticf^.  which  most  certainly 
no  longer  are  "red  herrings"  or  asinine^  It's 
going  to  take  a  thorough  bousecleanl^  in 
WaahingtOE — a  complete  eradication  of  jthose 
wormy  individuals  who  have  wrlg^eq  and 
squirmed  their  way  into  the  national  Scene. 


Taxatioa  of  Gambliaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXAiNDER  WILEY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STl&TES 

Monday,  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  tsend 
to  the  desk  a  Ijrief  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  opposixig  the  Senate  and 
House  proposals  for  the  taxatioii  of 
gaml)ling.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  this  statement  and  the 


editorials  be  printed  in  the  Appez 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  U>  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows:   i 
STATCMxirr   or    Hon.    AucxAMaca   Wils^.   or 


Opposing 


or  Cam- 


Wisconsin. 

BUNO  I 

The  American  people  do  not  qxxite  liaallBe 
as  yet  the  unfortunate  conaequencae  &t  the 
Senate'a  action  in  sttatnlng  the  dedsfon  of 
itt  Pinaaoa  OaauamB*  and  o(  the  Hoi^se  of 
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at  mj  •ot- 
I  say  that  sorely  the  United 
ianot  tai 

take  a  cut"  and  baeoaae  a  partaer  tn  IQacal 
ZX  UoataSMalatB 

to  eoOact  tasM  on  the  lUcfal  salt 

of  narcotics?    Or   on   a   hundred    typaa  at 

foul  criBBSs  Joat  in  order  to  coUact 

ae?    WlMre  wtn  ww  draw  the  Line? 

01o«tT«ataiy.  tlM  Hams  did  not  go  along 

«;th  tha  ammJtm  Ottmm  OoMatttec'a  sufaatt- 

«^kfaeotao(a»farto4Bagaiiwt.  Tlkesiih» 
elMWe  saaaMdawaS  wiwdd  have  had  tbe  great 
adeantage  of,  ta  eCact.  taxing  lUcgal  gam- 
hleia  oanp^etely  out  of  hwrtneai  It  would 
have  ftrat  of  all  prevented  the  charging  off 
<tf  all  SKpsnaea  paid  or  tnctvred  as  the  result 
at  Illegal  wgsrlng  Tbat  act  in  itmil  would 
have  utpidad  Aonica'a  gaaabttng.  It  wouid 
haa*  r«i|alrad  gaMWtng  taooaaa  to 
tailed  raoorda  a<  aMk 
and  It  would  have  achiewed  other 
worthy  advmncea  against 
But  unhappily   the  snbatttaDa 


Bed,  la  me  say  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  If  I  were  to  ^re  the 

are  no  advaatagea  wtatHvear  Id  the 

at    ' 

or  tbe 
at  that  comamtee.     Boflieecr.  I 

few  advantages  as  do  eadat  for 

than  ontvalghed  by  the 

Fro- 


ITBwlBe- 
Fee.*    A 

ber  n 

the  Waaidngtrm  Tywm  Werald.  and  it  Is 
titled  "TTneie  Saaa'a  Cut.- 
I  hope  that  tteae  aad  othar 

ortba. 
on  OigastBid 
wa  >a»  ■■■■ill  an  cf 
or  tfea  paopli  to  a  laamattfi  at  the 

at  tbe  Senateli  and  Houae'a 
ta  tbe  tax  bfIL    In  tunu  we  Senators 
tbe 

wfU  carry  on  tbe  battle  fer 
I  baea 
at 


«L  IKl] 
Tax  oar  I 
Bar  L6  montha  tbe  Senate  Crtaa  I&vestl- 


aa  a  crime  and  aaiB.b«it 
t  oonvlnced   the  Srcate 


-■'K 


_     .      Te*  WW         

for  example,  that  a  man  caatDot  deduct 
for  eoaaaaitung  a 
f  oraalB^  aoaaa  otbcr  ctbne 
poUcy.  

la  quite  dev  tbtt  tha  paWBt  of 
cral  tax  by  aa  fltagal  apaiaiui  baa 
gaedad  by  tbat  flyaratca  aa  a  aort  at  "legal 
Ueenae."  He  baa  coase  to  regard  htm— it  as 
a  lagmaaate  buataaauMa  who  paya  Ua  Md- 
eral  taaaa.  even  tboogh  by  this  very  act. 
be  la  ligbtfytBg  tbat  be  ta  vktetii^  State 
and  kwal  law. 


UTS  KMCooaacB 


or  STATS  AMa  uxrai. 


LAWa 


On  tbe  foUowtag  day.  Friday.  September 
M.  tbe  ttsnatr  also  defeated,  tanforttuiately. 
by  lulee  eota.  the  COooor  Siiinialawiit  bar- 
ziag  the  deduction  at  bnataeaa  aipensei  la- 
eotred  In  lUegal  aagialiig^  tbe  Kcfauvcr 
aienrtmrnt  idatlog  to  the  keeling  of  rec- 
orda  at  Illegal  activity,  tte  Kefauvcr  amend- 
ment requixtBg  recorda  to  be  kept  by 
Ing  hmiasiis.  ac^l  the  Kefauvcr 
eliminating  that  part  of  the  tax  bfB 
witb 

■Ava 

tp  me  most  ctwloua  tbat  (a| 
Special 


a    study 

ttMOOf  hout  tbe  nation  from  tben  jtbita 
1.  1951.  <cl  that  group  submits 
tndatioaa  to  the  Beaata  4d)  b)«  w 
tbe 

Of 


ree- 


wtth  ny  coOcagtH  ftoaa 
(Mr.  numi.  wbo  putelad  out  tbat  it 

fOr  tbe  XTiasd  SMtee  Oovcnaaent  to  cel> 
kct  a  ooe-hundred-and-flfty-dallar  tax  on 
slot  wiafhtnes  at  tbe  very  time  tboee  alot 
Qotlawwd  in  tbe  leapacOee 
SUbar  Dacie  Saa  la  trying  to  pro- 
far  suae  and  local  laws  or  he 
not  care  wbetber  those  State  and  local 
are  folic  wed  at  all.  I  want  to  com- 
et tbto  point  the  masterful  argttxaent 
laat  Friday  by  my  able  aaeodate  from 
(Mr.  9iajiJH5|.  who  poteted  out 
nspileaUonaeS  tbla  rariibiai 
I  repeat;  It  la  lamaiiatwit  for  us  to  taB 
the  states  and  kwaUtiaa  on  tha  osta  band: 
**Oo  to  It  boys.  The  crusade  agalaat  crime 
la  your  probtaas.**  axxi  then  on  the  other 
band  far  Uncle  Seaa  to  tax.  and  in  effect, 
iegltiaolae  the  very  illegal  opcratloe  that  be 
wants  tbe  SUXm  and  loealltlea  to  end. 

■plandrid   cxtMdm  agalnat  crtaaa  Itta  Dan 

flpruille  Braden  ta  ■••  York,  aad  to 
public  aad   private  baftlara  againat 

bN^gbaot  tbe  land,  particularly  tbe 
folka  ta  eotnatary  aatierlxae  ooaoailiBloaa  at 
the  type  I  have  oMntlaned  and  applaudad  In 
BUBMroua  public  statements. 

\  I  abau  fiiaxmli  mj 


Flnaiwe  Committee  haa  voasd  to  give 
gsMhltng  at  least  the  aura  at  laglllaisi  j  by 
a  tax  oa  it.     Tbe  eocaalltee   ac- 
a  ■aaaa  piaa  to  ievy 

by  ix>ok- 

_  and 

taa  on  aayona  wbo  ban- 


fldlrisls  have  Indi- 
cated donhta  thtt  the  taxes  can  be  collaeted 
but  tbe  asnetnra  Ih'int  that  they  wui  brtng 

Maaey  laBt  to  ha  ■aaaaad  at  in  ihtm  days 
at  btgb  OovcfMBaat  tpatftag — but  ueiiiicr 
abouM  it  be  tamgbA  at  tbe  aapsnis  of  legiu- 
mtatng  crtoite.  '^■— *^"g  ta  tllagal  In  most 
Blataa.  To  treat  ft  as  a  legitimate  oocupa- 
aa  a  tax  plan  would,  la  to  invite  gam- 
to  break  the  law  under  Federal  aua- 
It  la.  furtbar.  to  glee  ottdal  rccuf  ni- 
to  an  activity  that  the  Crtais  Cocunit- 
the  Mg  aoum  ot 
and  eocTUptlaa  In 
If  t^e 
core  ahoot  the 

It  ahouldnt  stop  at  gMMMng.  Wby  act  tax 
gang  ktUers  tlOO  per  •nurdnr  or  forgers  tl  lor 
each  cbeck  they  manage  to  aUp  by  a  fraud 
victim?    Why  not  tas  praatttofem  aad  nar- 

bfg  twntnem  11  we're  gotsg  to  tas  St.  lett 
get  tt  aU. 

We  bope  tbat  the  Senate  Isn't  ae 
ent  as  tbe  llnuet  and  the  Finance 
to  the  moral  taaaes  involved  here.  The  )ob 
of  GoTcmmait  bat  to  make  crtSM  respect- 
able— its  Job  ta  to  asake  tt  difleult  or  im- 
possible. 

(Rtsm  tbe  MBwaukee  Jouniat  at  September 
37.  IWll 
Tax  oe  OsMasiwe  Lscxmss  Fix? 
If  the  Senate  approvea  tbe  Bonm  plan  to 
tax  gambling  and  tbe  tax  baeoBes  law    it 
aMy  be  the  opeatag  wedge  for  legalized  gam- 
bttng  ia  amay  o(  tbe  «•  States. 
Tbe  aaere  Beeeeaaaaaft  at  a  tax  by  tbe  Fed- 

ahiak  at  likllliiMiil  ta  t***-*f*—  Olagai  in 
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nnt  8UU9.    But  tb«  mcuiirt  could  Iut* 
•vcn  mar*  wiOmpnmA  effects. 

Ii  U  mUaxMUd  ttoat  tbe  tax  wlU  rate* 
•400X)00.000  »  year — If  anyone  can  figure  out 
a  way  to  collect  It  fully.  Tbe  plan  ezempta 
funbling  UoenMd  by  States — eucb  aa  parl- 
rnvtu*!  betting  and  Nevada's  vide  open  legal 
•  f  Wng  Tbe  slgbt  of  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
menk  caehing  in  on  a  new  aource  of  rerenue 
oouM  ooacetvably  lead  States  to  legalize 
famldlcff  so  that  thry  could  do  tbe  collect* 
lag  themsclTes. 

This,  of  course.  Is  what  many  professional 
gamblers  hope.  Their  take  on  gambling 
could  easily  cover  licensing  fees  And  taxes  if 
they  could  escape  some  of  the  graft  pay* 
ments  tbey  now  have  to  make  to  stay  in 

bUllttMS 

The  gambling  tax  plan,  much  as  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  money.  Is  an  unwarranted 
Irgttinuzatlon  of  an  activity  that  Is  illegal  In 
muai  sutes.  It  deserves  defeat  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate, or,  falling  that,  a  Fresldenllal  veto. 

Certainly  tbe  Senate  Crlm  '  Committee  has 
produced  enough  evidence  of  the  corruption 
that  thrives  with  gambling.  Certainly  Fed- 
eral law  should  not  give  that  corruption 
back-door  support. 

IFron  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
I  asptamber  12.  1951 1 

Uivcuc  Sam's  Cirr 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  voted 
for  f  10-percent  tax  on  bet^  placed  with  a 
bcokmalcer  and  for  a  $50  license  fee  on  txxili- 
malcers.  The  House  bad  already  approved 
these  taaes.  Tbey  are  expected  by  thoee  who 
favor  them  to  bring  something  like  HOO.- 
000.000  a  year  to  the  Federal  Treastiry. 

In  all  the  States  but  Nevada  and  perhaps 
0''.e  or  two  others,  the  kind  of  betting  to  be 
taxed  is  illegal.  Thus  the  bill  Is  Intended  to 
take  for  the  National  CJovemment  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  a  business  declared  to  be  crimi- 
nal by  almost  all  of  the  States,  and  the  back- 
ers of  the  proposal  mAke  no  bones  about 
this.  They  recall  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taxes  Incomes,  no  matter  how  obtained. 
fend  ask  why  It  should  be  squeamish  about 
extending  this  profitable  system. 

The  question  arises  why  the  principle 
shouldn't  be  extended  even  a  little  farther. 
The  State  treasuries  also  are  short  of  funds, 
and  might  pick  up  a  good  many  million 
doUars  by  taHnf  aooM  of  the  activities  and 
'  oeenpations  which  the  Federal  Oova^m«nt 
has  outlawed 

A  lot  of  people  are  said  to  cheat  the 
National  Treasury  on  income  taxes.  The 
States  might  turn  this  to  profit  by  imposing 
A  tax — say  10  percent — on  the  amounts  ob- 
tained through  fraudulent  returns.  The 
rate,  of  oour??,  should  not  be  so  high  as 
to  dlscotirage  Income  tax  cheating  but,  even 
so,  might  be  expected  to  yield  a  good  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  State 
penitentiaries,  universities,  and  lunatic 
asylums. 

Then  there  Is  counterfeiting.  As  the  prof- 
Its  of  this  form  of  enterprise  approximate  100 
percent  of  tht  gross  receipts,  a  25  percent 
Mate  tax  could  be  iMme  by  the  enterpriser 
without  driving  him  into  legitimate  bMslness. 
A  &  percent  tax  on  bootlegging,  so  we  have 
l>eer>  tnfoniMd  by  some  good  friends  from 
Tennessee,  would  solve  the  State's  fiscal  prob- 
ieras  forever,  Tbe  profits  derived  from  vio- 
lating the  Mann  Act  are  also  ripe  for  tax- 
ation by  tbe  States. 

All  of  this  Illustrates  the  moral  flezlbtllty 
of  cur  Federal  system.  This  advantage 
seems  not  to  have  been  sufflciently  stressed 
by  the  authors  of  the  federalist  papers;  fore- 
sighted  though  they  were,  they  lived  in  the 
horse  and  buggy  age  and  couldn't  foresee 
all  the  ethical  splendors  that  lay  ahead.  It 
didn't  occvir  to  tbe  fathers  that  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent's  meat  could  be  the  Bute 
fforenuBMita'  polaoa.  but  we  (tf  the  New  Deal 
ettt  are  wteer  end  know  that  all  ^jor  the  beet 
■ikd  —est  BUiral  in  the  best  and  moet  morml 
or  worlda. 


AdmiiiistratioB  of  Got.  Lois  Monos- 
MariiL,  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  KICKICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESINTATIV18 

Monday.  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  aboiit 
2  weeks  ago.  our  colleague.  Wilxiam  C. 
Lantaft,  of  Florida,  inserted  in  the  Ai»- 
pendix  of  the  Congressional  Recobo,  h 
report  condemning  the  administration  <M 
Gov.  Luis  Munoz-Marin,  of  Puerto  Ricd. 
as  a  complete  dictatorship. 

Let  me  say  that  the  attack  levied  iii 
the  report  was  not  only  unfair  to  Goveii- 
nor  Munoz-Marin  under  whose  leader^ 
ship  the  Puerto  Rlcan  iieople  have  bee|i 
endeavoring  to  better  their  economH: 
and  social  conditions,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  some  special  interests  are  at*- 
tempting  to  benefit  through  misrepre^ 
sentation.  ! 

The  report  was  originally  represented 
as  being  rendered  by  the  TIES  Associa* 
tion  of  Miami,  and  it  was  indicated  thai 
the  survey  resulting  in  the  report  wat 
made  under  the  sponsorship  of  TIE^ 
The  later  developments  indicate  that,  alf 
though  the  report  was  written  by  Ches* 
ter  Wright.  Miami  public  relations  ma» 
and  recently  elected  president  of  TIE3. 
that  organization  had  taken  ru)  ofBcia| 
action  toward  making  the  survey. 

According  to  my  information.  TIES  i$ 
a  reputable  organization  of  professional 
people,  the  letters  standing  for  Techni| 
cians.  Industrialists.  Economists,  and  Sclj- 
entLsts.  Its  purpose  seems  to  be  to  keei 
Its  members  apprised  of  business  condil 
tions  and  opportunities.  TIES,  accord! 
Ing  to  my  Information,  has  never  en* 
gaged  in  political  battles  and  has  alwa>-i 
been  a  quiet  and  conservative  organizai 
tion  limiting  its  activities  to  those  of  i 
laudable  purpose. 

Before  the  current  session  of  Congres  i 
Is  concluded,  and  after  I  have  had  thu 
opportunity  to  conduct  some  research,  J 
intend  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  Ches4 
ter  Wright  report  in  some  detail  In  ort 
der  that  the  Congress  which  has  the  ret 
sponsibihiy  for  passing  upon  general  legj 
Islation  affecting  Puerto  Rico  may  kno^ 
the  tinith  about  Governor  Muhozi 
Marin's  administration,  but  for  the  tim^ 
being,  since  our  colleague  from  Florida 
has  inserted  Mr.  Wright's  report  in  th« 
Congressional  Record,  an  effort  to  keen 
the  Record  straight  and  complete,  undei 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap-» 
pendix  of  the  Ricord,  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  which  appea: 
in  the  Miami  Herald.  September  14.  b; 
Jack  Thale.  Herald  staff  writer.  Th 
article  is  as  follows: 

PtJXJiTo  Rjco  PmoBS  OaoKBxo — Mtrftoe  At< 
TACK  Laid  to  Pouticai.  Foes.  Busn«KS] 
Ixnann 

(By  Jac^  Thale) 
Busiuees  Interests  and  political  foee  o! 
Governor  MuAos-lCarin  were  linked  by  the 
Herald  Thursday  to  now-famed  aocxisatlone 
that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  chief  esecutlve  ig 
(^r«ting  a  dictatorship  under  the  American 
«tog 

Leooard  D    Long,  a  Sovth  CaroUna  eon-j 
tractor  who  in  recent  years  has  built  taofi 


than  10.000  low-cost  dwellings  on  the  islaad. 
emerged  as  a  key  figure  in  a  tangled  IrfhtiXi 
the-scencs  story. 

Cndenoe  sifted  by  the  Herald  Indurated 
Mufios  bad  Loof  tn  mtxid  when  he  sag  peeted 
that  a  private  hnslnwMnm  maj  imm  tB> 
sptred  the  highly  critical  report  re  id  by 
Chester  M.  Wright  at  a  meeUng  of  tbi  TXXS 
sssn  nation  here  a  week  ago. 

The  Wright  report  touched  off  repnros- 
slons  In  Miami.  Washington.  San  Juai  i.  and 
▼arlous  Latin -American  countries.  Ai  id  the 
uproar  was  mounting. 

While  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Leglsiatui*  was 
setting  up  a  committee  to  tnvesttga  e  the 
original  and  real  motiratlons  of  tbe  1  Fright 
report  and  additional  cItIc  and  be  tineea 
leaders  were  coming  to  the  defense  iiC  the 
Mufioe  administration,  a  Herald  InviBtlga- 
tlon  brought  to  light  the  hitherto  unre  reaied 
facts  that: 

Wright  made  his  2-week  survey  u  ai  iadl- 
ridual  and  not.  as  be  previously  ansoi  moed. 
on  an  cfBciai  surrey  for  the  TIES  Bei  carch 
Foundation  Wright  to  president  o '.  the 
companion  TIES  organlaBtion  of  buttneae 
and  professional  people. 

The  trip  was  suggested  by  Arthur  B.  <  ^irtto. 
Miami  publicist,  who  said  Long  is  one  Dt  hto 
Industrial  clients,  and  that  the  Char  eston 
contractor  has  been  baring  a  lot  of  tiouMe 
yith  the  Muf^oK  govenunent. 

Two  men  in  Puerto  Rico  whom  Curtl  i  st^- 
gested  Wright  contact  were  Long  and  Jeeue 
Plnero.  former  governor  of  Puerto  Rlcj  «»«h 
political  foe  of  Mufloc.  who  now  war!  a  for 
Lon? 

While  the  rarloxM  developments  wer>  tak- 
ing place  in  Washington  and  San  Juin  oo 
the  report  that  created  a  senaatten  in  1  .atln- 
American  circles,  the  Herald  learned  steps 
were  taken  Thursday  by  the  puUJe  illalrs 
committee  of  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  have  directors  of  the  organljatlon 
dDclally  condemn  the  Wright  report. 

Colncldentaiiy.  the  chamber  oi  Bclate 
learned  dvtrlng  their  discussion  of  tie  re- 
port tti£.t  a  chamber  ofBcial  had  beei  ap- 
proached earlier  this  summer  with  a  pr  )poBt- 
tion  to  make  a  surrey  of  conditio  is  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  fee  oC  150  a  day  a:  id  all 
expenses 

Alfred  B.  Cauel.  director  of  the  chaiitber^ 
foreign  trade  committee,  said,  without 
naming  any  names,  tbat  the  offer  hacjbeen 
made  to  him  and  tbat  he  had  turned  it  down 
after  conslder.^.tlon. 

Curtis,  however,  said  no  fee  had  t*eii  paid 
to  Wright  for  his  report.  Wttght  sail  the 
money  for  the  combined  vacation  aikd  "rar- 
vey"  trip  for  bbnself .  his  wife  and  son  '  caaM 
out  of  my  bank." 

"However.  I  may  yet  Join  up  with  ilrtbnr 
Curtis  in  th:;  fight  he  is  malting  f c  r  hto 
client.  Long."  Wright  added. 

Wright,  who  had  previously  annoimced 
that  he  would  make  another  "just  as  hot" 
report  on  Puerto  Rico  to  the  TIBS  meeting 
today,  said  Thursday  be  had  decided  to  ^ot  off 
the  second  report.  He  said  he  would 
It  next  week. 

Be  conceded  he  had  made  a 
in  labeling  hto  ortglnal  report  as  "a  rcpirt  by 
Ties."  He  explained  he  should  have  cal  tod  to 
a  report  "to"  TIES.  He  said  the  organU  kUosk 
had  taken  no  official  action  toward  miking 
the  survey,  but  that  he  had  told  Buaeli 
■dwards.  pcMMHit  oi  the  companion  TIBS 
reeearch  fosmdaMon. 

mmeograpbed  ooptaa  of  the  report  irhich 
Wrigbt  dtotrtbuted  last  Friday  set  out  t^t  it 
waa  iBM^  "pursuant  to  prior  agreement)  with 
the  ''IBcers  and  according  to  a  dedstad  that 
a  survey  of  Puerto  Rlcan  condltlooa  wiU  not 
only  warranted  but  waa  uigent.  It  ^nov 
offered  as  a  public  doevaaeiit  beartn ;  the 
approval  of  the  TIBS  reaaaiih  fosa 

DIseuaatng  how  he  ha|>paaad  to 
ISHlay  surrey  trl{>— thto  flnt  rlait  to  I^Mrto 
Rloo — Wright  said  Cturtto  had 
he  ought  to  check  Into  "wbnt'a 
down  there." 


that 


"^''« 
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Wrtght.  vbo  MM  Ma 


Plnero  toM  him  he 
for  Long,  bnt  thai  tbey  had  ao 
I  about  the  South  Candlna 
The  TIB8 
utcd  only  an  *-*■*•'**—*—-*  part  to  hto  I 
report. 
Wright  sakl  he  had  mamm  with  Lai« 


tact  the 
way  for  the 

*^ou  doat  need  anyone  to  pave  the 
to  meet  Long  In  Puerto  Bioo."  Wright  c 
mentcd.  "Tou  arctot  there  10  ayaataa 
fore  you  know  abaut  Lang." 

Wt«gbt  saM  Thonday   be  stood  by 
orlglzMl  report  and  Tta  not 
na  Mt." 

Be  aaM  tbat  by  tbe  report  he  hoped  "^ 
wake  op  the  Departwiesif  of  the  Zntertor  to 
a  smae  of  iiis|iiaisninity  about  w1m«  to  fa«i« 
en  down  tfecEB  aMt-fto  haip  Puerto  Birane 
acMere  froadon  of  the  prasa.  uhleh  they 
dout  have.- 

Ftwr  dafs 
Secretary   of 

laheled  the  <^iarges  m  "kind  of  sUy." 
prevtonsly  had  termed  them 

maaal  en  route  f  roos  Veaesoeto  to  Weahing- 

of 
tattk 

healthtaet  thing  that  uaa  ever  trtod  down 
there,  eotnelhlng  whtch  to  going  to  tacreas- 
IB^  pay  Its  own  way." 
The  PMfto  Rtaan  linMaiwi.  trtileb  bad 
caDad  hito  sprrle!  sasaka  by 
of  tts 

ft  had  I 


EX^EHSIOK  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  EDWARD  MARTIN 

O*  rti>«i9li.*AMIa 

OP  TEE  XmnSD  STAIVB 

r.  Octobar  1. 19S1 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onacnt  to  iMKfc  iBluied  tn 
of  the  Bbdobb  an  edttoffdl 
"A  Morml  Deiense  Program 
i  for  ^■rrjca."  from  tbe  Rutedei- 
pblM  Inqutrer  at  SrpCcoibcr  3i.  1161.  re- 
lating to  tbe  use  of  polltfteal  initnm^tt^  in 
tbe  Boreaa  of  Internal  Revcmie. 

Tlwre  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooaa. 
aafoliovs: 

A 


TT»«  Tat  Lead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

T.  MILLCT  HAND 

Ut  TBE  DOUBB  OT  ■WRESEXTATTVES 

Mondaw.  October  1,  ISSI 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr  Speaker,  vader  this 
tlt:e  tbB  Brtdgatan  Keanlv  News  baa* 
ciiinmnitiil  «a  a  lauum  and  excellent 
s;atcaient  by  former  Assistant  Secretary 
Bonraa  Magffl.  and  tba  umttm  tjfm. 
sboold  be  of  great  taiterest  to  all  ttia 


Our  to  an  sge  m  which  p«ABe 
trust  secaaa  to  be  liiriiailnJj  'ef"*""?  as 
a  prlrate  opportunity. 
Jfost  or  tia  itm  beaeve  in  tbe  maxim: 
to  Bkorally  wroog   can 
he    poaotrnXtj    xl^t.'*     Tet    dtosrat 
cast  a  eSanoe  at  a 


This  article  is  vrttten  by  Wylie  E.  Mid- 
<Iletiai.  who  for  soaae  years  has  been 

and  TOT  dear 

of  gO^PClU- 

ment. 

I  think  it  worttiy  of  note  tbat  when 
this  caecHat  cdttortal  wm  wrttteo.  Mr. 
MWrfletep  was  about  to  celebrate  his 
ninetieCh  birthday.  ^  6  doiiw  aaore  and 

his 


"It  should  be  onncceaaary  for  me  to 
that 
r.  I  I 
Tl  to 

of  aach  a  nature." 
A  learttng 
hat 
rained  to. 

of  the  Muftoa 


the 
peoTlded    l>etter    »""»^'>i_ 
of  tlTtttg.  and 
our  oneiapinyBd   multitudes   by   ea> 
aaf  aaw  Jpdartitw  to  Jocate  m 

chainaan  of  tbe  boasds  of  the  Pan 

of  Mtaod  and  the  Credito  y  Abarro 
bank  chain  in  Puerto  WOeo. 
who  Signed  in  tba  Povto  Bican 
Senate  with  Muftoa.  to  tbe  eirtt  aaatohv  of 
a  laaxUy  which  operates  tbe 


9[ntt  under  Sre. 

A  OOP  toadB-  tn  Stat 

in  the  midKt  at  a 

Bcandal  to  wbiA  a  distnet  attorney . 

du.  tl»e  footlMll  and  haaketbaB  opaaAa.  aD 
over    and    above    the    rerebttiana    of    tbe 


poopla  tbns  vorklag 
do  not  lealtaM  tbe  truth 
tbey    have    not 
to  analyas  ttosea.  but  Mr.  McCHn^ 
_  should  opan  their  eyes  to  the  sltoa- 

thai  and  set  them  to  doing  aooae  analyziag 
for  tbOBMeivca.    O  wbat  tbey  discoter  does 

of  aia  tax  buadito.  ttaa  tbey  wan  deserTe  to 

aB  statouMBte  to  the  eontrsLrr  bj 
c«i  M  Mr.  MeQIIL  Prestdert  Tru- 
bitaee  on  hto  course,  lef^iabig  to 


Ml 
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differ  with  blm  have  any  knowl«ct|tc  on 
whlcb  to  baM  tbelr  conclusloxu  or  even  know 
wfaat  tb«r  art  ulkinf  about  Hu  Oov«m- 
mmxt  InadgM  !■  »  good  ooa  merely  bccnUM 

In  •  r*c«nt  addre&s  at  the  dacUattkm  of 
tiM  new  accounting  building  In  Waablngton. 
tb«  Prealdent  took  occaalon  to  aay  tbat  bU 
hue*  budget,  wbicb  Congraw  la  daaperataly 
trying  to  ftiid  the  money  to  meet,  ta  a  good 
one  and  baa  been  pantd  down  and  made  aa 
•eonomk«l  aa  It  ta  poaalble  for  a  budget  to 
be  made  and  that  thoae  who  ar^ue  to  the 
contrary  are  merely  conducting  a  smear  cam- 
paign. 

That  thU  la  a  mlaatatement  of  the  truth. 
la  proven  by  the  fact  that  Mr  Tnunan  has 
act  adopted  and  put  Into  operation  the  full 
report  of  the  Hoover  Onnintaalon  for  the 
reqrfaolxatlon  and  more  and  more  econom- 
ical eonduct  of  the  national  Oovernment.  a 
report  whlcb  Mr    Truman  approved  himself. 

Congreas  has  cut  one  and  one-half  bUUon 
dollars  from  this  budget,  but  It  should  have 
cut  much  more  Instead  of  lying  awake 
nights  to  think  where  the  money  could  be 
found  lo  meet  the  budget.  It  should  have  let 
the  Prealdent  He  awake  nlghta  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  bring  his  budget  within  the  money 
Ooni^waa  was  wiUUig  to  give  him. 

Omgreaa  b«K  been  remiss  in  that  It  has 
done  too  much  talking  about  cutting  the 
budget,  but  not  enough  actual  cutting. 

Talk  doea  not  reduce  the  tax  load. 

W    E.  Id. 


Lest  Steel  for  Fartnerj  Hurts  Defense 
Effort 


SXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHiPERFIELD 

or  n.iJNoi8 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OP  REPRSSXirTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Moline  Dally  Dispatch  of  Sep- 
tembex  24.  1951: 

Lan  SmcL  roa  PAaMxas  Hukts  Dxfxnsb 
Kifoai 

Unleu  the  National  Production  Authority 
cbangea  Its  absurd  policy  of  cutting  down 
the  amount  of  steel  available  to  the  fami- 
equlpment  indusuy.  American  farmers  about 
this  time  next  year  will  begin  feeling  a 
■ertous  pinch  in  new  equipment  and  In  parts 
for  repairing  old  equipment. 

But  thiit  Isn't  all. 

Leaa  farm  machinery  wlU  mean  leas  farm 
production.  Lees  production  means  less  ftiod 
and  fiber  for  the  domestic  market,  for  the 
•raaed  sarvlces.  and  for  the  foreign  market. 

And  lea  farm  machinery  means  leaa  for 
export  to  the  free  nations  we're  trying  to 
htl;^  And  .hat  in  ttirn  means  a  cut-back  in 
Ofwaaau  production  of  food  and  flber. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  the  farm -equipment  Industry,  will  need 
trom  2.700.000  to  9.000.000  tons  of  steel  next 
year  to  {xrodtiee  machinery  which  the  farmers 
must  have. 

The  allocation  for  the  third  quarter  of  this 
I«ur  was  673.000  tons.  The  allocation  for  the 
fourth  quarter  U  538.000  torn.  And  the  NPA 
has  announced  it  Intends  to  cut  thw  alloca- 
tion even  more  for  the  fljrst  quarter  of  195a. 

Xndicationa  are.  therefore,  that  the  farm- 
•qtilpment  industry  will  get  less  than  2.000.'> 
000  ton*  total  next  year  U  the  NPA  doesnt 
awaken  to  th«  fact*. 


That's  only  two-thirds  or  laia  of  what  tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  aaya  la  mtntmu]  a 
for  production  needs. 

HI  hat  are  the  facts? 

Increased  farm  production  Is  needed  f^r 
our  Armed  Foroaa. 

Sven    with   partial    mobUi^tlon    mlllta^ 
food   and   fit>er  needs  are   greater.     Mllita^ 
kitchens  must  be  backed   up  with  7  to 
month  stocks;  clvUiara  need  only  7  to  9  day  i 

Men  In  uniform  eat  far  more  than  d^- 
lans — for  example,  twice  as  mticb  maat. 

Right  now  the  military  requires  that  9  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  canned  fruits  and  vegi  - 
Ublea  be  set  aside  to  prorld*  for  3.800 jy 
men — only  24  percent  of  cnar  popitlatlon. 

Increased   farm   productloc   Is   needed 
feed  civilians. 

Our  country  is  .growtng.  and  that  meads 
the  need  for  food  is  growing.  The  dvlUa  1 
population  of  the  Nation  cotisumed  14  pei 
cent  more  food  In  1945  than  it  did  in  IM  I. 
It  constnned  16  percent  more  in  950  than  t 
did  In  1945.  By  1955.  It  U  estimated.  tl9e 
consumption  rate  will  be  12  percent  greatdr 
than  it  Is  this  year. 

Increased  farm  production  Is  needed  i  s 
help  keep  friendly  nations  friendly. 

The  Nation's  volume  of  agricultural  ei  - 
ports  this  year  required  the  cultivation  of  a  i 
estimated  SO.000.000  acres  of  land,  repreaeni  - 
Ing  about  one-sixth  of  tiie  total  of  ail  culti- 
vated crops  In  the  Nation.  We  cannot  t 
to  continue  to  help  feed  the  people  who 
on  our  side  against  the  Conununlst  bloc. 

Increased   farm  production    is   needed 
figbt  Inflation. 

Food  is  the  biggest  single  item  In  the  fa 
lly  budget.  In  recent  years  the  conaumeis 
have  been  spending  a  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  their  disposable  Income — InccMm^e 
after  taxes — for  food.  What  happens  to  foa|l 
prices,  then,  tias  Important  Influence  on  f 
ily  spending,  affecting  the  entire  price 
wage  pattern  of  our  economy. 

The  increasing  demand  for  food  natura 
acts  to  advance  food  prices  unless  suppl: 
also   increase.     With   consumers'    disposal 
incomes  on  the  rise  and  the  supply  of  d 
able  goods  going  down,  there  Is  more  preasi 
than  uaual  behind  food  prices.     And  the  s 
est  way  to  lessen  that  pressure  on  prici 
abundant  production. 

These  are  some  of  the  big  facts  which  t 
NPA  should  have  to  swallow  before  cutt 
back  steel  supplies  for  farm  machinery, 
there  are  many  other  facta.  If  Defense  Pn^ 
ductlon  Administrator  Charles  Wilson's  bo^ 
wUl  take  a  close  lock.  T 

Sure,  there's  a  steel  shortage.  At  lease, 
they  tell  tu  there  is.  Sure,  we  have  to  pl<M 
and  choose  among  steel  consumers  in  tat 
Interest  of  lUktlon&l  defense.  , 

But.  as  Senator  Bockkz  B.  HicxxNtooni. 
Republican.  Iowa,  told  the  Senate  in  a  bitt^ 
and  blunt  speech  the  other  day,  "food  It 
quite  as  Important  as  guns.**  | 

The  NPA  makes  a  serious  mistake  If  it  do4i 
not  recognise  that. 


UnificatioB  of  Irelaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissotTai 
IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESXNTATU'ES 

Monday.  October  t.  1951  | 

Mr.  CX7RTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.Speake}. 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Rscoito  a  letttt- 
I  recelTed  from  the  State  Department  m 
rwponw  to  my  inquiry  in  regard  to  mtc 
natlcmal  policy  on  the  subject  of  the  uni- 
fication oX  Ireland.  I  did  not  receive  it  i|i 


Sep  tern!  wr 
Depirtment 


Is  ac- 
21, 
of 

to  the 


time  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  other 
members  who  might  have  felt  it  wK^pcr- 
tinent  in  the  debate  coneemiiv^oaae 
Resolution  82.  I  mainly  v«Lnt4Hl  t^  In- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  my  constit- 
uents who  were  writing  me  on  thi«  sub- 
ject, and  I  thousbt  other  Members 
might  sUll  1-7  interested  in  it: 

Skftzmmmm.  27.  1951. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  CtTsns, 

House  of  Sepreaentatives. 
Mt  Dkab  Mr.   Ccam:   The  reeelpt 
knowicdged  of  yotir  letter  of 
1991.  loquinng  whether  the 
Bute  has  adopted  any  policy  In  regard 
unification  of  Ireland. 

The  Department  at  State 
aware  of  the  qoestSaoa  arlats^  tnn 
Utlcal  stattis  of  Northern  Ireland 
given  the  moat  careful  oonsideTst  ion 
twaring  of  tlioae  questions  on  the 
of  the  United  States  with  the 
Ireland   and   the   United  Kingdom. 
this  coimtrv's  closest  friends.    The 
ment  is  conv-inced  that  a  real  and 
settlement  can  <nily  be  aehiered  by  th^  Oor 
emment  of  the  two  oountrtea  dii-ectl  r 
cemed     It  is  believed  that  this  la  not 
ter  in  wliich  the  United  State*  eaoM 
erly  or  useftiily  Intervene. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JacK  K.  licFaix. 
ilssfstflftt  Secrercry 
(Fcx-  the  Secretary  of  Scitc) 
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or 
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mat- 
prop- 


He«7  Bell^  aa  Ontstao^af  Leader  of 
Texas  aad  Our  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA^^IKS 


or 


HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESSNTA' 

Monday.  October  1,  19St 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Sj 
great  man  and  leader  of  Texas 
Nation,  Mr.  Henry  BelL  died  in 
recently.  It  is  accurate  to  say  J4r.  Benry 
Bell's  death  is  a  gr^at  toss  to  oiir  Ntttion. 
People  throughout  our  Nation  knef  and 
admired  him  and  feel  keenly  the  [great 
toss  which  has  been  sustained  becajise  of 
his  passing.  I  desire  to  include  i|i  the 
CoNCKEssiON.u.  Record  an  approfniate 
and  fitting  tribute  to  him :  i 

HxmT  M**^'^  Bkzx  I 

"TlM  racord  of  a  lUMrous  life  runs  'like  a 
Tine  around  tba  menKny  of  our  dead,  and 
every  sweet.  unseifLsh  act  la  now  a  perfumed 
flower  -—B.  G.  IngeraoU. 

Somehow  we  die  a  Uttle  too  when  ^  say 
good-by  to  a  congenial  and  treaaured 
Tlie  empty  void  that  is  left  us  In  our 
hearts  by  the  absence  d  our 
tada  aeena  to  t>e  beyond  repair, 
nant  pain  of  parting  makes  tis  wander  | 
wtadom  of  the  great  Architect  at  fate. 
should  a  great  and  useful  man  be 
his  prime  when  so  many  walk  thai 
with  aimleas.  selfish  tnelaaBneas  and 
no  service  to  mankind  to  pay  the  t«iit  for 
the  space  they  occupy? 

Tet  in  the  midst  at  sorrow,  the 
w«  must  keep  to  sorts  In  txs  in  stichi 
calls  us  to  carry  on  sa  he  would  have  lus  do. 
Henry  Bell,  struts  down  at  the  peak  jof  his 
power  for  good  in  e«at  Ttezas.  would  wl  «b 
now  if  he  could  speak,  to  get  on  wtlb  Wm 
Job  of  building  s  gtsatar  east  TSsaa.  tcTT 
our  hvee  finer  in  their  mlalatry  to 
and  to  widen  the  arta  of  our  lat 


tiM  JUgMt  ttstes 
taan%  kiatatT  to  Use  In 

•Ucht  «vw  oC  eoaalart.  Thim: 
tar  Saaaelal  aM  fkoia  UUa  group  at 
raUraad  amiilnjiiis  who  drvoiad  the 
o(  Cbdr  Uvea  to  tbs  taak  ef 
handllnc  tlia  riM— ri  of  this  ooantry.  te- 
clodliMc  tltt  tnuMMsrttaM  of « 

>B  of  mm  In  two 
is  eiitHlsil  to  sympathtle 
s*»l  hr»sdtsu   oshIiImbHisi  by  th«  Ooik> 
of  tbs  United  States,  with  (1)  do  m- 
ta  pnsect  tax  rataa  or  taxahit  vafi 
iS)    smh   ptaousaUon   of  tho 
tof  thfraOroadi 
without  lan«to8aa  of 


HON.  CLEVELAND  M  BAILH 


nv  TflB 


Mr.  BAIL£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
taBber  29.  m  Boafam.  the  Textile  Work- 
ers UBkm  of  Aaaoiot  paid  txibote.  at  a 
twtmnnial  dtnaer.  to  Mr.  EmQ  Rieve. 
piuidait  of  that  organizatioiL  It 
maeaas  only  ftctmc  then,  at  ti^  ttee. 
for  tbe  Members  of  Caagxvas  to  ]a«d  ttM 
of  this  man  wbo  has  pi- 


be 

all  Che  big  mmtary  piojsctt  Hca  act  in 
the  aiSBoDa  «cnt  for  i 
atiaii.l«tfeki 
kigteal  skills  aawx«  tiM  poopte  of  the 

'*Tbcse  pto|>tu  have  broogiit  into  th« 
South  lH8s  BOBbars  of  the  Kattonli  top 
artantlsta.  and  their  Inaiisnnf  la  batz^  f^t 
the  mttmMUe  oaaaaraBity  partic- 
nlmtr  tiM 

Ita  BNoy  a  httbarto  I 


rapidly  tie  fug  sacyt  from  their  pvpetnaliy 
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;  •trufgl*  Into  •  world  of  new  •eooonle 

r^tunity. 

"Also.  thU  «spMMlon  of  hk«h-lrvel  tecb> 
SiMl  tffort  hM  bumSc  tt  poutble  to  reduc* 
tiM  «xport  at  th«  South *•  most  TAluable  r»- 
WMtfe*.  which  u  th«  moiw  talented  young 
pnMhutM  of  lU  coU«f««  uta  unlTcntUM." 

Tb«  r«port  ctud  auch  vittd  mtlltanr  re> 
MBttai  c«nt«r«  M  the  atomic  energy  plant  *t 
Oak  lUdfc.  Teno  .  the  bydrogen  plant  at 
Btinton.  a  C.  the  lonf -ranft  proving  ground 
for  guided  mlMllee  near  Melbourne.  Fla..  the 
Arnold  Air  Enflneerlng  Development  Center 
•t  Tullahoma.  Tenn  .  the  rocket  and  Jet  pro- 
pallaata  tnsUlUUons  at  HunuviUe.  AU.. 
MMI  DtllUWni  111  Tex  .  and  teatlng  labora- 
tarlM  •lonf  Um  AtUntlc  Coast  for  under- 
wmttt  weapona  and  tpaclal  climatic  condl> 
Uooa  at  eea  and  in  the  air. 

AtrxtLiAiT  tomrtOKT  mask 

Tbe  auxllUry  equipment  which  Includes 
electric  motor*,  refrigerating  unlu.  turbines. 
comprcaaors.  Jet  combuation  chamberi  and 
nuclear  fLuion  tooU.  all  built  and  operated 
on  a  acale  that  exceed  anything  In  American 
tnduatry  will  attract  many  of  the  country's 
top  engineers  and  further  the  cause  of  scS- 
•Dce  m  the  South,  the  aaaoclatlon  reported. 

The  aasocUtlon  noted  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  defense  moblllHitlon  program 
prompted  by  the  Korean  war.  more  than 
190  new  mlUlon-doUar  plant  additions  have 
been  reported  in  14  Southern  State*,  with 
•ome  units  involving  Inveatments  of  more 
than  tSO.OOO.OOO  each. 

It  also  pointed  out  that  «8  southern  col- 
lege* and  universities  are  now  authorized  by 
the  Atomic  Xnergy  Commission  to  receive 
radio-iaotopea  from  0«k  RKlge  for  use  In  var- 
ious experimental  programs.  More  than 
4.000  shlpmenU  of  radio-isotopes  have  al- 
readv  been  made  from  Oak  Ridge  to  scien- 
tific groups  in  th*  Souibern  SUtas,  the  re- 
port added. 

IMnfordng  tb««a  mllttary-spoDaorad  tsch- 
aotogical  advances  as  they  affect  the  south- 
am  economy,  the  association  reported,  is  a 
rapid  expansion  of  regional  industrial  re- 
search that  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  40  consulting  laboratories  to  assist 
local  Ijiiiliwimn  whereas  there  was  not 
one  major  eoiuultlng  laboratory  In  the  South 
a  decade  ago. 

The  report  cited  the  development  and 
growth  of  mtUti-mUlion-dollar  agricultural 
and  Industrial  enterprises  based  on  n?w  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  plastics  made  from  the 
chemical  processing  of  corn,  cotton,  and  oat 
wastes;  new  techniques  for  utUizing  forest 
producu  as  animal  feed.  fuel,  and  newsprint; 
a  mushrtx)mlng  petro-chemlcal  activity  that 
ta  expected  to  reach  an  Investment  figure  of 
•1.900.000.000   by    1955. 

The  report  also  set  forth  that  from  1930 
to  1947  there  were  established  in  the  South 
mor*  than  16.000  sew  manufacturing  planu 
and  that  in  the  past  decade  the  ragton  has 
added  mofe  than  1.000.000  new  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing. In  such  significant  economic  In- 
4axas  as  wagas.  alactrlo  power  coasompUon. 
and  talei^ona  Installations,  the  a— ortstlon 
v^MTtad.  the  South  has  led  the  Nation  per- 
eantagewlse  in   increases. 


Retain   the   Andresen   Amendment  to  the 
Detense  Production  Act  ot  1950 


SXTEN8ION  OP  RE3iiARKS 


HON.  WIILIAIVI  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  waooataof 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF 

Monday,  October  I.  tiSl 

Ml.  VAN  PELT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  caU  to  your  attention  and  to  the  at- 


tention of  IfMribers  of  the  House  that 
the  Andreacn  unendment  to  the  De- 
fense ProducUon  Act  of  1950  \a  being 
attacked  by  forei^-govemment  trade 
aasodations.  embassies,  and  American 
importers.  I  supported  this  amendment 
and  vtKorously  urged  the  adcHDtion  of 
It  becsase  it  was  the  best  method  of 
givins?  our  dairy  Industry  and  our  cheoM 
IndustiT  much-needed  relief,  partleu- 
larly  the  processors  of  foreign-type 
cheeses  which  have  been  undersold  by 
the  imports. 

A  continuation  of  unlimited  importing 
of  foreign  types  of  cheese  would  bring 
very'  disastrous  results  to  our  domesttc 
producers.  Foreigrj  cheese  in  many  in- 
stances is  not  made  under  the  strict 
laws  and  standards  that  protect  the 
health  of  our  Nation.  Our  labor  costs 
are  many  times  higher  than  those  of 
foreign  competitors.  The  volume  of 
blue-mold  cheese  from  Denmark  atone 
and  luUan  varieties  from  Argentina  and 
Italy  came  very  near  annihilating  this 
American  Industry.  To  date  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  this  regard.  Meanwhile,  the  An- 
dresen  amendment  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  does  give  them  a 
measure  of  relief.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  DFO  No.  3  under  this  act  sets 
up  quoUs  that  far  exceed  being  just  fair 
to  the  exporting  countries. 

The  American  producers  of  variety 
cheeses — other  than  Cheddar— consists 
of  some  40  companies.  Icxrated  mostly  in 
rural  areas,  offering  the  only  Icx^al  em- 
ployment to  perhaps  5.000  families.  The  J 
milk  supply  of  the  United  States  pro- 
ducers comes  from  farmer  patrons  which 
could  easily  number  as  many  as  20,000 
farmers  across  the  Nation. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
effect  unresLricted  imports  of  foreign  va- 
rieties of  cheese  have  had  on  an  out- 
standing company  in  my  district:  This 
company  has  been  in  the  business  oft 
manufacturing    variety    cheeses    smcej 
1934.     It  grew  to  have  almost  100  em-' 
ployees  working  the  oulk  from  385  patron 
farmers.    The  importation  of  like  varie-j 
ties  of  cheese  from  Europe  has  forced 
them  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees! 
to  54  and  patron  farmers  to  255.    They! 
carried  inventories  averaging  in  excess, 
of  1.000.000  pounds  of  theese  per  month: 
until  mid-yefi-  1942  .vhen  the  volume  of 
imports  forci-d  i .  » j  ^  f»luoe  employment.  ^ 
production  arxl  .r:^  «itories  by  roughly  i 
50  percent.    Tur    h»  <?r  weight  of  impor- 
tations during  1950  and  the  first  half  of 
1951  came  very  close  to  wiping  out  what 
was  left  of  this  company's  business. 

The  following  figures  clearly  demon- 
strate the  fate  of  the  Umted  States  in- 
dustry as  of  the  moment — compiled  fra 
reports  of  the  Umted  Sutes  DepartOMnt 
of  Agricultui-e: 


musk  remain  in  force  and  effect  if  |>ur 
dairjr  and  cheese  industries  are  to  Sur- 
vive and  furnish  steady  employment  to 
our  people. 


VwtUd   Bmm   pr<^ 


IMS 

IMS 

1«B. 

Saaosry  to  April  K&l 
Av«i«bM»I» 


•.M^OIS 

a.t4i.«i 

2.  mem 


!■ 


task  too 

1,««1.H0 

S0Ci,60R 
1.301^000 


K*» 


tfT.I 

i.an.4 
x«k( 


Therefore,  the  Andresen  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Prcxluction  Act  of  1950 


taking 
Town- 


Ab  Opea  Letter  Fr*n  Robert  C  lowmtfmd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    . 

or  I 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  c&UfOKitia 

nf  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATTVIS 
Monday.  September  24,  1951     j 

Mr.  PHTLLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  (the 
Townsend  National  Weekly  contaii^ed. 
in  its  issue, of  September  18.  an  open 
letter  from  Mr.  Robert  C.  TownsendL  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  a  clausf  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  tending  to  dis- 
courage millions  of  citizens  from 
available  jobs. 

I  agree  so  thoroughly  with  Mr. 
send  that  I  include  his  letter  with  tl|ese 
remarks,  and  I  have  introdticed  HJ  R. 
5427  in  an  effort  to  have  the  matter  tiis- 
eossed  in  the  proper  committee,  and 
eventually  to  have  the  situation  Cor- 
rected.    The  letter  follows;* 

Am  Ora*  Lrmx  to  all  lirintnw  or  Con 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
ers  is  at  an  all-time  high,  there  Is  a 
in  the  present  Social  Secixrlty  Act  that 
courages  mimons  a<  CTnlted  States  dt 
Xrom  taking  the  jobs  that  are  available. 

De^ta  ttie  fact  that  Uving  standards 
never  hlgber  for  the  majority  of  the 
ot  the  Unltad  States,  there  U  a  dauae 
it  aodal   Oecmltj    Act   that   has ! 
of  rr^^-n^  poverty  comp\ilaory  for 
lions  ot  United  States  citizens. 

This  dauaa  that  provides  that  Ped^ 
State  watfar*  agencies  "shall,  in  detentiln- 
Ing  need,  take  into  cooalderatlan  any  oahar 
income  and  resourcaa  of  an  UMUvktual  di  iIbb* 
tt^  •  •  •"  old  ^a  artatanca,  aid  ta  tte 
bOiKL  aid  to  the  dhMWad.  or  aid  to  dap  aid- 
ent  children. 

Under  this  clause,  as  it  is  interpret«  I  lny 
most  State  welfare  agencies,  every  d  lOar 
earned  by  a  welfare  recipient  m\ist  ba  re- 
ported and  is  deducted  from  his  or  her  (Lola. 

The  results  are :  ( 1 1  welfare  reclpiants  iiava 
no  Incentive  to  became  self-supporttng:]  (2) 
If  they  do  take  a  part-time  job  their  income 
from  the  assistance  program  is  adji^ted 
downward   so  that    their   total   Incomd  re- 


l#ral. 


mains  at  the  poverty-level  ot 
lowances. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  aoa  bctng  an  alar  inlat 
when  i  Esy  that  it  Is  urgant  that  this  el  suaa 
ba  amended  immediately:  more  than  &- 
000  000  United  States  cltiaexkB  are  caxigbf  oo 
this  "treadmill  at  povany." 

The  clause  that  must  be  corrected  Is  d  suaa 
7  of  subsection  "a"  of  section  2  in  the  S  iclal 
8ecurt*^y  Act.  and  its  countarparta.  claiise  7 
of  subsection  "a"  of  section  4M:  dauseis  at 
subsection  "a"  of  section  100(2;  and  clai  lae  • 
Ot  atibaeetloo  'a"  of  section  1402. 

Tba  dauaa  should  be  amended  in  su  Ji  a 
way  as  to  require  Kdnml-Stata 
afanetes.  in  deto^ninlng  zwe<L  to 
the  first  txro-thlrds  of  the  welfare  redpjfcnt's 
earned  income.  In  operatkm.  this  p  Mcf 
would  reqtilre  ^rellarc  aganclfc  to  dadu  t  gl 
from  the  welfare  aUowanca  for  each  gS  as  road 
by  the  walfar*  lit^ptaat.  thus  permttttB^  tha 
raclptsnt  to  gradually  become  self - 
tf  lie  or  she  la  able  to  do  so. 

Details  of  how  such  r  poUcy  would 
are  contained  la  tha  tunnar  story  oo  this 
page- 
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wttbo^  rapMt  fvlMr 


an  t&o  strongly  to  de 
nt  to  tl»e 

are 


lost  to 

bava  no  way  at 
or  thiB 


jilng  their  poverty,  ba- 
in tike  Social 


Mn/fitSkrl  Gary  CMbf an 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  coaonsao 

Hf  THF  HOUSE  OW  BmOBSENTATIVaB 

Momdat.  October  1, 19»1 

Ifr.    ROCSaS    of    Ootorado.      Mr. 
gpeaker.  onder  toftwe  to  extend  my  own 

remarks.  I  include  in  tbe  Appendix  of 
the  RacQKS  two  artades.  ooe  which  ap- 
peared in  tbe  Ro^y  Mountain  News  and 
tbe  other  in  tbe  Denver  Post,  both  re- 
fleeting  tbe  pniiim  d  Mrs.  Mabel  Cory 


It  was  my  pleasore  to  know  Mrs.  Ooa- 
ti^n  dnrtog  ber  lifetime.  She 
loved  tar  •XI  wbo  knew  ber.  Sbe 
I»ttgiit>  IdxKl,  and  devoted  to  her  doty 
in  aailrtlBg  her  husband,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Bdward  P.  Owtlgan,  wtw  represented 
my  State  from  mi  to  IffTT.  Sbe  vfl]  be 
missed  by  ber  many  frteDds. 

Tbe  artideB  foikm: 

irtxxa  tbe  Denver  (Cak>.>  bocky  Moontain 
ISewB  of  a^namlm  M.  1951] 

WuXt.  Miaa  Bla  QBBr.  Ftrnm  Voacs 

(By  Bobvt  L.  Cbase) 

Tbe  sort,  qmet  ooanad  of  MM.  Mabd  CXry 
wffl  ba  flstesad  for  a 


SdlWmst  CsBfress 

EXTENSION  or  BBfARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

IK  THK  BOOSM  OT 


/.  1§51 

Mr.   O-HARA.     Mr.   Speaker. 

leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 

oKS.  I  tzKtndc  t2ie  foQafirtac  rcetm  edi- 
torial from  tbe  Wadena  Plooe^  Jbiircal, 
of  Wadena.  Minn.     Tbe  writer  cf  Uiis 

Bvold  BBHtaon.  s4»  vas  a  Membti  of 
tbe  Hooae  of  Repreaentatiyes  for  over 
Myean.  Rls  ooamsBM.  I  mi  sore,  win 
be  of  great  interest  to  bit  tormer  aA- 
tB  tbe 


r.  Sevtember  27.  1951 

Mr.  NORBLAD  Mr  Speaker. 
kaTc  to  extend  mgr  iimailii.  I  incbide 
herewith  the  fuBuwIm  editorial  from  tbe 
only  metropoBtan  Demoeratk : 
in  tbe  Fadfle  MortbwesL  the 


Baa  Oooa 

tfaya  ta  Cbrlatiaaa?   Hava; 
BOttfy  all  tba  IMaadly 
gat  tbatr  onftea  la 
froautf 

ara  tai 


certain 


two  tblnga  yoa  < 
Mrs.  CoaUgan  would 


lu  trade-mark  since 


ill 


A6000 


Tou  old  U^btwad  tt  dldnt  cost  jrou  anything. 
AH  that  Jack  eaoM  tnm  th»  pockeu  of  the 
AmatVemn  paopl*  and  tt  only  anKmnu  to  1330 
on  —ch  of  us  so  "vnttaall."  That's  peanuts 
(or  us  ^po  ara  all  aupixiaaci  to  be  mllllon- 
•Iraa.  aod  jou  know,  old  top.  w«  mtist  not 
dMtrojr  that  illusion. 

Unci*.  It's  so  satUfjrlng  to  be  potntad  out  as 
a  rich  Amaxiean  vh«n  walking  the  streeu 
of  London  and  Paris,  not  to  mention  Norway. 
Denmark.  Italy.  Orecce.  Portugal.  Yugo* 
atavla.  and  scores  of  other  little  ccnjslns  we 
had  never  heard  of  and  didn't  know  existed 
till  atter  the  war  was  over  and  they  started 
fighting  for  a  place  at  the  free-luncb  counter. 

It  will  never  do  to  let  these  friends  know 
that  we  have  to  work  to  get  the  money  you 
are  so  generoiisly  spreading  among  them. 
That  might  hurt  our  credit  In  eaaa  we  ahoold 
ever  find  It  nacaaaary  to  borrow  from  them. 

Here's  your  rhanoa  to  again  show  the  wurld 
UMtt  yc«i  arc  not  the  doUar-chaalng.  money- 
loving  old  "buetard"  you've  so  often  been 
ealled  by  our  less  fortunate  friends. 

Uncle,  be  a  good  sport.  Olve  the  poor 
tfavtls  everything  they  ask  for.  as  you  have 
been  doing  the  past  80  years.  It  only  cosu 
tia  n  oenu  out  of  every  dollar  we  take  la 
to  play  Santa  Claus  to  the  world.  Raise  the 
ant*  and  take  60  cenu  If  necessary,  purse 
pttMd  AoMrleans  will  never  know  the  dlSer- 
ane*.  tout  one*  they  find  that  their  benefi- 
cence makef  It  poaslble  for  millions  of  for- 
eign friends  to  live  without  working  It  will 
swell  their  hearts  with  Joy.  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  sordid  things  as  taxes. 
•"Wattaell"  you  waltln*  for — only  95  days  to 
Christmas. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  waooMStH 
XM  TH«  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  SMIT^I  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  cry  against  high  prices  by  Demo- 
cratic spokesmen  cannot  be  reconciled 
by  New  Deal  administrators.  When  the 
prices  on  basic  commodities  begin  to  go 
down.  Mr.  Brannan  rushes  in  to  keep 
them  up 

Mark  Sullivan,  well-known  writer. 
cites  several  examples  in  his  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1951.  I  include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

AaMiMurnunoN  Ana  Intlation 

(By  .Mark  Sulltri^n) 

raors  roa  raicis 

The  praasnt  status  of  the  price  level  and 
of  InllattMt  can  b*  suted  broadly,  if  perhaps 
oyerfraely.  in  two  sentences.  Prlcea  are 
crylnf  to  oome  down,  many  Important  com- 
modities ha  vine  already  come  down  mark- 
edly. The  Oovemment  In  Waahlngton  strives 
almost  desperately  to  prevent  prices  from 
oocnliiK  tlowu. 

llM  oontandlnc  foress  arc  Illustrated  con- 
cretely by  recent  developmeuU  atwut  rice. 
reported  In  a  dispatch  from  Lake  Charles. 
La.,  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  price  of 
rice  has  beaa  declining  sharply.  Two  years 
ago  tt  was  nearly  •?  per  100-pound  bag.  and 
as  late  as  last  June  it  was  as.SO.    Today  the 


average  price  Is  estimated  at  about  M.50 
Likelihood  of  a  Mill  lower  price  Is  suggests* 
by  the  stse  ol  this  ysar's  crop,  coupled  wltft 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  laat  year'i 
crop  remains  unsold. 

In  this  situation  the  Department  of  Agrl 
culture  steps  In  to  support  the  price  by  tak' 
Ing  a  large  quantity  off  the  market  at 
artificial  support  price  fixed  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  tS  per  100-pound  -bag.     "The  Agri- 
culture  Department   spokasaMn   are   tnisll) 
exhorting  growers  to  haM  onto  their  liea 
and  put  It  under  Federal  pnce-support  loam 
*     *     *."    The  extraordinary  nature  of  theac 
loans   Is  stated   simply:    "By   putting   the 
rice  under  price  support,  the   growers  c. 
hardly   lose.     They   get   a  federally   guaran 
teed  bank  loan  at  the  $5  a  bag  rate.     If  th 
market  price  rises  above  that  point  befi 
the  end  of  next  April,  the  farmers  can  taki 
back    their   rice    and   sell   It.     If    the   price 
doesn't  go  over  the  t5  average,  the  i^iowsss 
can  simply  leave  their  rice  under  the  loan 
and  keep  the  money." 

What  the  Department  of  Agriculture  la 
doing  about  rice  it  Is  also  doing  about  cotton 
and  by  the  same  or  other  methods  is  striving! 
to  prevent  prices  of  many  farm  producta 
from  coming  down. 

Within  roughly  a  year  past  a  large  num- 
ber of  Important  commodities  of  various 
kinds  have  fallen  marketedly  In  price,  soma 
almost  sensationally.  Examples  are:  Tin. 
from  a  peak  of  91 J3  a  pound  to  11.03:  rubber, 
from  roughly  87 '  ^  cents  a  pound  to  52  cents: 
cotton,  from  roughly  45  cents  a  pound  to  34 
cents:  wool,  from  $3  80  a  pound  to  gliK): 
hides,  from  43']  cents  a  pound  to  30  cenu.j 

Many  of  these  commodities,  and  othersl 
that  have  fallen  in  price,  enter  Into  manu-| 
factures.  But  the  effect  of  a  fall  in  raw  ma-| 
terials  on  prices  of  manufactiu-ed  goods  la 
offset  by  wages  of  labor,  the  tendency  ot 
which  has  been  upward. 

There  has  recently  been  a  tendency  for 
farmers  to  recognize  that  pricit  support  of 
farm  crops  at  artificial  figures  by  the  De-i 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  dubious  economic 
cally  and  politically.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Brannan  recently  warned  farmers  thai 
Government  policies  favoring  farmers  are 
•*t)elng  threatened  by  the  attitude  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people  toward  farmers."  Many  farm- 
ers and  some  farm  spokesmen  expressed  will- 
ingness to  forego  some  of  the  advantage 
which  farmers  receive  through  Government 
policies  and  practices.  But  usually  they  add 
a  quaJlflcatlon.  they  are  willing  to  sacrtflc< 
provided  other  groups  sacrifice  correspond- 
ingly. 

When  the  new  economic  controls  mi 
was  before  Congress  last  atmimer.  the 
bloc  in  Congress  fought  bittoiy  against  the 
"rollback"  which  the  Administration  price 
control  agency  had  decreed  In  prices  of  beef. 
When  the  Administration  agency  dealt  with 
wages  of  labcw  It  moved  In  a  contrary  direc- 
tion and  used  a  contrasting  terminology. 
During  1950  wages  of  labor  In  many  indus- 
tries had  been  raised  an  avaracs  of  sodm  10 
percent.  The  control  sgeney  decreed  that 
axirh  workers  is  had  not  shared  In  the  10- 
percent  raise  should  now  receive  It.  The  ac 
tlon  was  called  a  "catch  up"  provision, 
was  natural  that  farm  spokesmen  should 
discrimination  In  a  "rollback"  for  them 
companled  by  a  "catch  up"  for  labor. 

Some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  labor  ac 
companled  by  some  on  the  part  of  f 
would  go  far  toward  checking  a  rising 
of  prices  and  accompanying  Inflation.  Th< 
situation  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  narapstgn  year  for  tha 
election  of  a  Prssldent.  ths  whole  Bous*  ot 
Representatives,  and  a  third  of  the  Senate. 
There  la  so  far  no  evidence  of  any  formida- 
ble organlaed  movement  on  the  part  of  eQn< 
sumers  in  support  of  their  mtersst. 


ladiutry  Itr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

AMA 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPBSBKNTATTtES 

Monday,  October  1.  19S1      j 

Mr.  MANS.1ZLD.  Mr.  Speakei.  on 
September  19,  1951.  I  inserted  m  the 
CoifGKKssi(»(AL  Rxcou,  PBges  A60Q1  to 

A600S.    a    statement   on    the 

HjuTrey  loan,  letters  to  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior  Oscar  Chapman  and  Adninis- 
trator  Stiiart  Symington  of  the 
requesting  an  answer  to  certain 
tions  made  by  columnist  Drew 
in  the  ^ress  and  over  the  radio,  letti^  to 
the  Honorable  Porteh  H.\rdy.  chair|nan. 
Subcommittee  on  Govemn^ent  Opera- 
tions. Committee  on  Expenditures  ii|  the 
Executive  Departments,  and  also  to  the 
J  Honorable  J.  Iloward  McGrath.  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States!  re- 
questing immediate  mvestisatiOD  b*  the 
Justice  Department  and  Ooivress  o  the 
charges  made. 

On  September  20  I  received  an  an  nrer 
from  the  Honorable  Stuart  Syminirton 
dated  September  19  and  on  the  day  of 
receipt  of  Mr.  Symington's  letter  I  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  hon- 
orable Manly  Fleischmann.  Admdii$tra- 


tor.  Defense  Production  Admlnistraiion. 
asking  for  a  complete  investigatioi : 

ao.  1^1. 
Hon.  Manlt  Plzqchmamn. 

AdminiatTatOT ,  Defense  ^oductio^  Ad^ 
miniatmtion.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAS  Maklt:  I  am  In  receipt  of  th^  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Honorable  Smart 
Symington.  Administrator  of  the  Bt  con- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  dated  S*|>- 
tember  19.  1951: 
"Hon.  Mncz  MAwariBJ). 

"Houie  of  Brpretentatires. 
"Washington,  D.  C. 
*DKAa  MiKx:    Thank   you  for   yotir  [good 
letter  of  Septemt>er  17  about  Mr   Drew  f^ar 

Ma- 


RFC 


Da- 


EX>A 

loan 
this 
only 


son's  allegations  concerning  the  Harre) 
chine  Co. 

"As  you  understand,  the  role  of  the 
in  this  matter  Is  merely' as  fiscal  disbt^lng 
agent      The  loan  was  originally  authcrlsed 
by  DPA  on  adrice  from  the  Interior 
partment 

"The  only  Information  we  have  Is  tV>t  a 
few  day^  ago  w*  were  Instructed  by 
to  bold  up  any  farther  actku  on  this 
imtll  further  notice.  The  reasoaa  for 
ware  not  made  known  to  us,  and  the 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  refer  you  either  to 
retary  Chaptnan  or  Mr.  Man^ 

"^nth  best  personal  wishes.  I  an 
"Sincerely, 

8rcArr  STrnwcTok." 

X  have  already  written  to  Secretary  C  hap- 
man  and  In  view  of  Mr.  Symlngtoo's  1  rttsr. 
I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  conduct  a  Jdocb- 
plete  mreatlgatlon  ot  tb* 
by  Mr.  Psaiani.  I 
coptaa  of  Isttara  I  have  asnt  to 
Chapman.  Mr.  Symington.  Attomey 
MoOtrath.  and  niinissaiitsii  Poamt  ^abst 
on  this  matter.  ! 

Must  close  now  but  with  best  perftonal 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 
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On  fliplMiher  21,  I  reoeiTcd  a  tele- 
tnm  txmm  l^  Ptategmi  Order  at  Ea- 
gles. Aerie  SM.  KaLspeQ.  MdbL.  and  Mi 
lueuipurating  it  and  mr  reply  at 
point  m  the  RacDo: 

M.  itsi. 


It  -  rh- 
oi  tbtt  Dtpc- 


Sf.  I  reeetwed  the  f oI- 


M.  M. 

On  Septen^er  24  I  recdred  a  letter 
from  Itr.  Doo  Titkmx.  of  KaU^idl. 
llont..  '•n^ittmAwtf  a  ooior  of  a  telegTam 
ty  S.  I.  Rapaox  chahmaa,  Flat- 
ODoncy  RepaiiiiBaai  Oomaitttee. 
whkh  I  am  iiatUm  at  tMs  pc^t  m  my 
remarks: 

a.  if6i. 
«( 
Satusi  eoBesafeBK  uuHlhal  InpMeallaaB  cC 


Aa  yoa  i 

iitrf'nf*'** 

d^  know,  the  RTC  had 

BO  pOiMai 

a  ta  th« 

t  BttTcy  taaa.    At  that 

time  tbeB 

lamUss 

orav  waa  aoft  sIgBfad  and 

Mr.  Smkcr.  ttili  Mbss  t    .^H 

the  iufutmattop  I  have  on  ^.,  „.  ..ai^uin 
iudustry  for  Montana 

I  tmot  to  repeat  again  that  I  want  a 
pcnMUMBi  iaclcMtrT  far  the  Flathead  to 
letievc  the  iciiUBt  vBcnplovvail  prah* 
that  has  plagnad  the  FMttwtd  erery 
and  which  wHI  be  accentuate  by 
the  eoavletian  of  the  Bongnr  Eor^  Dcun 
next  year.  I  also  vaal  to  icpea'.  ^ha:  :a 
acoordanoe  wtth  the  stalale  auth. :  ii^n^ 
the  Bimgxy  Hocse.  the  pover  gBUE::i:ed 

Suite  of  Montana*  for  its  devdop-.cnt 
azxl  for  the  security  and  future  oi  my 


tp  see  this 

panyte 
here.    K<9| 
to 
I  plBBt  aa  tt  woald  provtii* 

nd  ^Kta^  halanrr  Into 

of  JOBllce.  we  wga  yoa  to  aaa  tta 
of  yoor  oAoe  so  brtBg  aboM 

■latlon    of    this   kjaa   at   earliest 


•  Idol 


On  September  It.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing answer  tnm  Attorney  Oenenl 
MeOrath  to  fcapanw  to  my  ic^Kst  for 
a  cBtnplfte  tixfts/Htttiuii  by  the  /lattee 
Departatent: 

OmcB  or  THS  ATTomrr  Orwasi. 
Wsiaiafftw.  D.  C^  Stjttrmtar  n.  1951. 


Mr  OKAS 


S-l. 
Ooataty  SepmJ^ 


D.C. 

This  wm  ac- 
o(  yowr  lsu«r  dated  Sap- 
Ig.    IMI.   rateUng    to    the    Haresf 
Co,  with  whldi  yoattSMsstttsd 
a  eopy  ot  jaat  letter  dated  aspSaaaber  CT. 
XKI.  writtsn  hy  yov  to  Mr.  Osesr  Chapraan, 
off  tbe  mssrtar.   and  a   copy  at 
IT.    1S61.   to 

OC  tiw 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  raoKn  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  a  possdbOtty  that 
Bmagry  Horae  pofwer  may  be  diy«ted  to 

tte  npnianr  am  to  aarist  aksninum 
pradDctkm  there.  I  dnceiely  hope  it;»t 
this  is  not  true  because  If  that  should 
wtmld  be  kft  ho!:!ls£ 
Horse  power  bt.!v.i::.«;s 
to  t>^  <4tlimB  of  Montana  awrt  Montana 
needs  the  taadaBtry  this  power  will 
crate.  I  intexxl  to  llgtit  for  tbli 
to  be  aaed  tn  Montana  and  tbne  will  be 
no  ocnpraaloe  of  any  sort  In  this  battle. 


Feny-H"ihway 


On  September  25  I  was  notified  hy  the 


wouM  begto  aalmrnrrttatr  tn- 
wsltgitioii  of  the  proposed  Hairey  loan 
and  atethepovcr  shortage  m  thi:  Pa- 

Tbe  oOcial  notice,  as  it  appears  ta  the 
CoKcaanom.  Raooaa.  Daily  Digest, 
of  Septeoifev  S.  nsi.  fbOovs: 

ALCicxxTrx  PLAsrr 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 


hy  th« 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  cranpktkm  and  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1914  one  <rf 
the  most  Important  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  Canal  Zcoe  and  the  RepabUc 
of  Panama  has  been  that  ot  the  perma- 
nent ferry  acrom  tbe  Canal,  at  the  Pa- 
cffle  entrance,  and  the  connecting  road 


Amri 
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running  from  the  ferry's  western  ter- 
minus to  connect  with  the  national  high- 
wmj  of  PftOUM  extcndtng  fx  am  tlM  west- 
em  boundary  Une  of  tte  mne  northvest- 
wardly  to  the  CosU  lUcan  boundary. 

When  tho  ortgtDAl  treaty— 19<»— be- 
tween the  Umtad  Slates  and  Panama 
was  negotiated- «nd  which  provided  for 
tbe  eoostraetloa.  a«intenance.  opera- 
tion, ftntf  naititloo  of  the  Panama 
Canal — no  p'x>vlslon  was  made  for  the 
pasMige  of  persons  and  vehicles  £u:ross 
the  Canal.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
orerslfcht,  or  with  the  ktea  In  mind  of 
hardUng  that  matter  separately  when 
the  Canal  was  completed.  In  any  event, 
after  such  completion,  for  many  years 
both  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
CiMikl  Z<me  suffered  sreatiy  through  this 
lack.  Makeshift  arrangements  for  cross- 
ings were  made:  but  these  were  alto- 
pctber  inadtequate;  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion proved  both  dtsadrantageous  and 
unjust  to  Panama  aiui  its  citizens:  and 
the  civil  and  military  functions  of  the 
Canal  Zone  greatly  suffered. 

To  correct  the  conditions  thus  pre- 
dated, in  the  fall  of  1929— Seventy -first 
Congress,  first  session — Hon.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  then  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Louisville.  Ky..  District,  intro- 
duced and  pressed  to  enactment  a  meas- 
ure— H.  R.  4293— entitled  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  ferry  and  highway  near  the 
Pacific  entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
The  sum  of  SI. 000.000  was  authorized  by 
the  bill — and  expended  thereunder — for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  ferry 
across  the  Canal  at  or  near  Balboa,  in 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  to  a  suitable  point  on 
the  opposite  side,  adequate  for  the  serv- 
ice of  all  public  and  military  needs:  and, 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  building  of  a 
highway  from  the  western  terminus  of 
the  ferry  to  the  town  of  Arraijan,  In 
Panama,  on  the  Cana*  Zone-Panama 
Une. 

Hearings  were  had  on  the  measure,  at 
which  Congressman  Thatcher  and  Col. 
Harry  Burgess,  then  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  appeared  and  explained 
lt5  provisions  and  urged  enactment. 
The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce — at  the  time  charged 
with  jurisdlcUon  of  Panama  Canal  legis- 
lative  matters — unatiimously  reported 
the  bill  favorably ;  and  its  passage  by  the 
two  Houses  followed:  and  it  became  a 
law  when  approved  by  President  Hoover 
on  May  27,  IWO.  The  pen  with  which 
the  bill  was  signed  going  to  Congress- 
man Thatcher,  who  yet  has  It  in  Us  pos- 
Mcskm.  together  vith  a  number  of  other 
peos  used  by  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  signing  measiires  successfully 
nwoeored  liir  taim :  altogether  a  unique 
and  tatcmtlDt  eoUectioa 

The  ferry  and  highway  were  oAciaUy 
named  in  honor  of  the  author  of  the  leg- 
islation. Thatcher  Ferry  and  That^ier 
Highway. 

At  first,  two  ferry  naaels  were  built 
and  operated  under  the  apmofulatton 
authorized:  and  more  recently  a  third 
vnsal  was  piaoed  m  the  ferry  service, 
bearinc  the  naae  of  a  lont-tlme  Pretl- 
dent  of  the  Panamanian  Republic,  the 
Presidente  Parrot,  The  oth«r  two  are 
named,  respectively.  FrtMkient  Boo»e~ 
vtlt — ^Theodore — and  Presidente  Xmc- 
dor.  tba  flnt  Preeldeot  of  the  RepubUc. 


] 


During  the  construction  period  of  thei 
Panama  Canal  Mr.  Thatcher  served  sev 
eral  years  as  a  member  of  the  1st] 
Canal  Commission — which   had 
nipervislon  of  the  construction  of  thi 
Canal — and  in  charge  of  the  civil  afTa 
of   the  Canal  Zone,   as  Governor.    I 
these  capacities,  as  well  as  Represcnta 
tlve  in  Congress,  he  rendered  higlily  use 
ful.  able,  and  honorable  servlee. 

The  million  dollars  authorized  by  th 
Thatcher  Act  was  expended  for  the  con-< 
structlon  of  the  necessary  slips.  rampsJ 
ferry  approaches,  and  vessels:  and  thd 
building  of  the  indicated  highway] 
Both  the  latter  and  the  ferry  constitutd 
links  In  the  Inter -American  Highway; 
extending  through  North  America  to  th« 
city  of  Panama,  completed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  sections  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  ferry  and  roedi 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  are  toll  freej 
and  wholly  maintained  by  our  Govern-f 
ment.  j 

In  passing  it  might  l>e  well  also  to  re4 
call  the  fsw:t  that  Governor  Thatcher-4 
wliile  In  Congress — was  the  author  of  th4 
act  which  provided  for  the  establishment^ 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  Gor^ 
gas  Memorial  Laboratory  in  Panama 
City,  with  annual  congressional  appro- 
priations for  such  maintenance  and  op« 
eration.  The  Republic  of  Panama  genera 
ously  donated  the  necessary  buildingi 
and  grounds  as  the  home  of  the  labora* 
tv>ry,  which  was  established  following  t^ 
Executive  approval  of  the  act  May  3^ 
1928.  The  institution  is  devoted  to  study 
and  research  concerning  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  tropical  diseaf  j — both  hu- 
man and  veterinary — and  has  come  to  b^ 
regarded  as  one  of  the  outstanding  sanli 
tary  science  agencies  of  the  tropical 
world.  - 

As  the  western  half  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  produces  most  of  the  agricul*- 
tural.  horticultural,  and  livestock  prodf 
ucts  of  the  country,  and  as  the  city  d 
Panama,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Canal,  the  Thatcher 
Perry  and  Tatcher  Highway  have  physlf 
cally  united  the  two  great  segments  of 
the  Republic  and  have  served,  and  are 
serving,  the  Government  and  people  of 
Panama  in  an  indispensable  mannef. 
£.milarly.  the  Interests  of  the  Panamf 
Canal,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  our  Military 
E  ;tablishment  are  being  served.  Thf 
traffic  thus  resulting  ha^  been  of  a  verjr 
heavy  character  In  this  general  coni- 
nection.  I  am  including  as  a  part  cf  theafe 
remarks — the  courtesy  of  extension  havi- 
ing  been  granted  me— a  very  tnteresUn^ 
article  appearing  in  the  Panama  Can^ 
Review  of  August  3.  1951.  The  Revie^ 
is  the  newly  established  ofDcial  publicah 
tion  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal:  j 

Tut  MiLUOirrH  Cax  Csoasis  Camu.  bt    I 

TlUTCHOI    FBBBT  j 

Some  lucky  SMScrtrt  h»»  m  grand  prla9 
at  iMwt  ozM  free  rm»d-trlp  acro«  tbs 
by  Thatcb«r  Ferry  awaiting  him  or  her 

The   pnae    ta    being   offered    by   dr< 
dlvuion  narleli  to  Identily  tbe  ten  mUlion 
car    traasported    acroee    tbe    canai    tixn 
ThttctMT  Ferry  was  opened   September 
ina.    Tbe  oar  was  the  second  to  be  dri< 
Aboard  tbe  ferryboat  Freeid«»<  aooM«0tt 
tbe  eaat-weet  run  at   10:  IS  o'clock  on 
momtnc  of  Jxum  29. 

The  moouiatntal  milestone  in  fecry  oper^ 
tloos  eaufbt  tbe  dredglag  dlvlaion's 


•omevhat  by  mrprUe.    It  was  not  untU 
dayi  after  the  ten  mlinoBtfc  em 
tmrrj  tbat  tb«  fl^tires 
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to 


tn  latt. 


m  (crry  opcratMna  Is 
near— tile  fifty  mliUooth  paweinirl  i>nd 
Thatcher  Ferry  cbecken  wUI  be  vamM  tn 
advance  to  identify  tbe  disttiiffiilsbed  paa- 
■engcr. 

aSBnCX    BTAaTKB    IX     1*33 

Ferry  Mrrlce  aaroes  tbe  canal  has  beex  pro- 
Tlded  on  the  Padfle  sM*  ttnot  109  whc  a  the 
Army  staned  a  ttis-aad-barfc  aervlce  tc  rap- 
ply  It*  poau  In  the  vicinity  of  Colcton  and 
Kmpire  on  the  west  side  of  the  caxuL.  tt 
openletX  only  between  the  east  and  wast  wtng 
walla  of  Pedro  Ulguel  Locks. 

After  the  Army  posu  on  the  west  alile  oT 
the  canal  were  closed,  the  ferry  operstkms 
were  transferred  to  the  dredging  dinsloi  l  It 
first  used  a  gasoline-powered  tog  and  a 
t>arge.  At  that  time  10  round  trips  \i  day 
wer«  made  except  on  Tueedaya  and  Itxars- 
days  when  only  four  round  trips  were  sChed- 
viled.  Tbls  service  was  vastly  laaproved  kboat 
three  yean  later  because  al  tncTWslwg  tnUc 
to  points  in  the  Interior.  A  steam-poWered 
tbe  gaenllne  tug  and  contiauous 
provided  from  S  o'clock  in  tb« 
morning  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  j 

A  continued  Increase  in  vehicular  ^rsAc 
across  the  canal  and  the  constructien  at 
Thatcher  Highway,  which  began  in  19^.  re- 
quired additional  facilities.  Aceon^ncly. 
two  ferryboats,  tbe  President 
Presidente  Amador,  were  bviilt  by  th^ 
chanlcai  dlTlslon  (Industrial  Bureau] 
were  commissioned  July  28. 1831.  and  ui^d  for 
a  few  months  at  Pedro  Miguel.  Aft^  the 
ferry  slips  were  built  on  oppcalte  sides  of  the 
canal  at  La  Boca  by  the  municipal  division, 
the  servlee  was  transferred  from  Pedro  Igiguel 
to  Balboa  when  Thatcher  Highwayj 
c^iened   in   September    1932. 

QVTEBIOB    TSAmc    UfCXZASISS 

The  transfer  resulted  in  a  marked 
of  traffic  to  the  interior  and  It  soon 
necessary  to  Increase  the  34-trlp 
only  one  ferrylxjat  in  operation  on 
to  continuous  service  with  both  fc 
operation. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  third  locks 
fffoject  in  1938  and  the  huge  developin^nt  of 
military  installations  on  the  west  side  pf  tba 
canal  during  the  aame  period.  It 
neccesary  to  augment  Thatcher  Ferry  i 
This  was  done  by  instituting  a  ferry 
across  Iftraflores  Lake.  This  was  started  in 
August  1940  and  continued  througl!.  June 
1942  when  Iflrsticres  bridge  was  openid. 

UntU  the  prewar  construction  pnogram 
was  begun.  Thatcher  Ferry  service  wais  am- 
ple for  the  vehicular  tralBc  across  the  canal. 
However,  during  Its  heyday  in  thCi  early 
forties  there  were  usuaUy  long  Unas  df 
waiting  at  each  end  of  the  f«r7  Une, 
clally  on  holidays  and  weekends. 

TWO  Bic  r«aaTBOA« 

In  order  to  provide  Increased  servldB.  two 
larger  Diesel-electric  ferryboats  whlcp  had 
been  in  operation  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  were  bought  by  the  canal  Tktt 
hrst  one.  the  Copemor  Jfoore,  was  lost  at  ssa 
in  January  1943  while  being  towed  »  tbe 
Isthmus.  The  second,  the  Nssssa,  i  rrlved 
safely  Ui  November  1942.  After  cooalc  erable 
repairs  and  alterations  it  was  rvnam  d  the 
Pr*»idente  Pftrrms  and  placed  tn  aeotc*  tn 
Febrxuuy  1»4S. 

Tbe  top  year  In  ferry  operations  ean^  dur- 
ing tbe  Sseal  year  1941  when  992.000  csprs  and 
5.800.000  p«8senfi;ers  were  ferried 
canal  by  Thatcher  Ferry  and  423.000 
and     1.500.000    paieengeis    used 
Ferry. 

AtMe  mraaoffss  BrMie   was  ops^sd  te 

frnes  fsnsl  trsAe  In  ie4a  the  ferry 
stamped  badly.    Mlrafloraa  Ferry  was 
ueept  for  a  3-day  period  tn  l»4S  whin  the 
ttl^i  was  out  of  service,  and  the  Bnmbcr 
ti  oars  and  passen|«s  ostag  Thatche^  Fvry 


n 

blrtfe 


Mtt  IS  has  yet  to 
ai  tiM  rsrryboata.  a 
several  tttaas  by  the  Panama  Ban- 


C««T<?4iia  ■  tk 


eflatcrmal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWIENCE  H.  SMITH 


Cf  THEBOGBBOr 

Mmtdav.  OcMm  I.  IfS/ 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  WIseaaelB.  Mr.  Slpcak- 
er.  ttie  p«Mle  k  Is  nMott  becttwe  «C 
recent  dlsUusuns  M  ttw  Bhuu  of  Hi* 
tensi  ^itetenne.    Teealy  jeaa  «*  «»- 

tbe  seeds  of  eompllBB  and  tlie  Dcaao- 
crmtie  ailiiiliiliitisltire  is  reapizic  tbe 
fndts  of  its  own  political  pover.  The 
Sunday  St»r  far  j  ustmkj  caPs  tfag  tii 
on  this  sitaatkm  and  I  tadode  IK  as  pert 
of  my  renarics: 

COSBmSOSI  Of  TMK  Otsss^ 

The  BurcMi  oC  Xnftvaal  Wgnaxam.  wWh  «a 
of  the  power  that  tt  cBsrdBSs  over  ike  ssoi* 

sboase  he  a  iliinntinM  cT  tntegrtcy.     lb  an 

iMBBSd  hy  peopls  «iK>  s**  above 
ycnd  aoidctam.    TUs  is  why  the 
of  elilapisil  corropCkm  wtthSa  tbe 
hsTe  come  as  saeb  a  sboek  to 

Ttyt 

IT.  oearoMM.  H 


A6003 


:  ►»as<f 


nsr  n  peak  of  tUM.000.8M 

there  are  thownrls  of  nec- 
aod  capable  Fed- 
Bat  tbere  are  also  tbou' 


W¥y  Net  a  Bmnty  aa  Uaaeccssary  Fe<l- 
trai  r- ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAf  lR 


rinvB 


tbe  Bweau  a<  Internal 
vm  to  this  kMv  estate? 

to  the  agency 

Ir«y.  won  aaeh  wide  acclaim  as  the 

arch  foe    ol  fsaptacs  sad    sraftets.  snd 
which  toefesd  Om  prboa  doors  on  stich  un- 

M   Al 


Mondaw.  September  24.  1951 


bf  Um 

o<  potWOB  wbteh  I 

bttween  polttlcal 
liili^ilTj      TlM  posts  ai 

But 


tBll^ttaC 

fletab  tn 

ark.  San  Ftanebso, 


lOt- 

Kew  Tork. 

Los  Angebs  taavs 


Mr.  SHAFEB.    Mr.  Speaker,  fa 

iMd  the  protection  of  State 

tfVtn**j  laws  vtiieh  provide  a  financial 
ineoidTe  for  letdog  rtd  of  xwxioai  loi- 

mals  or  birds  of  prey  that  de^ror  eraps 
or  farm  animals 

ntlwps  this  same  boanty  idea  coold 
be  anpUed  profitably  to  ttte  proMem  of 
decreasioc  the  swarms  of  Inderal  ofllce- 
and  iob>boldecs  who  today  are  deyourlng 
the  KattaCs  suhatance.  Suppose  key 
sod  po^onnel  ofBcials  IB  the 
executire    depvtiiMOts. 

^  _^ und  comiBlbdoos  were 

given  a  cash  incentiire  to  ledtaee  the  mim- 
ber  of  their  emiA>yees — Miy  $S00  "a 
head"  for  erery  nonessential  worker  re- 

aofted  tram  ttw  FMeral  payroll 

Thtnk  ft  sooDds  sfBy?  W^  it  couldn't 
possibly  be  as  silly  as  the  ertittTig  sltoa- 
tloa  under  which  these  key  supeifiauiy 
and  prrffff***'  oAelato  adnally  baye  a 


1  c:  %      - 

Federal 

iliWkaBsed.  And  oe- 
inecBtive 

there 
for  tbe  admin- 
lo  twrreaw  pajrollB.  based  on 
the  Fhtar  OaJ  tbeovT  Uaat  each  perscm  on 
tbe  ftdcral  payroO  leyi  esents  f oar 
for  tbe  party. 

hy 
Tbe  total  BOBtar  o( 
ciTiiian  employees  in  the  execttftve 
braacb  of  tbe  Oovcrxxment  is  now  past 
tiM  «vo  aad  one-batf  mOBkm  nark  for 
the  first  time  in  5  years.  The  drfUaa 
payrofi  lor  ibe  flical  year  vhkh  cndid 
June  m.  MM.  tottaled  S7.T19jng.000.  a 

year.    fiUfattnni  are  that  tbe  purroll 
this  cmtnt  ytair  wiD  approach,  li  not 


era! 


wbo  lack  the  ccxnpeteiiee  to  make  sood 
in  private  employment,  thousands  who 

t  boon  in  dcpartMCDt  car etertes  and 

,._  _  in  iiiiMTliii  paper  shu]lls«. 

Apr^  one  of  the  most  distarhing  features 
of  tbealtBatfem  la  tbe  failure  of  ttie  pres- 
eaft  DwaeemUe  euiilmnxl  Congress  to 
approve  payroU-reductioii  amecKixneuts 

Why  dwokl  not  ObDfiMi  provide  a  re- 

incoitive  so  far  as  Federal  jobs  are 

1?    I  am.  ooQsidnring  tntroduc- 

I  of  kglBlauon  to  pay  a  $500  bcunty  " 
to  the  respooslble  sverrisoryer  paaBMS-> 
nf\  o(Bfiniit  for  taA  ndenl  esple9>w  bt 
ACtiwttj  ^"«*  permanently  separates  from 
ttfee  vedsral  payroll;  aisc  a  provision  tlxat 
any  mcb  sopenrisory  employee  who 
A<|ded  a  new  and  unnecessary  emiiloyee 
to  bte  departoaent  o-  3'.:  --nc-v  ■<iculd  t;un- 
adf  be  fired.  The  b«-  ■:::■  •>  p  •  ^  -mfr-.ts  couid 
be  made  froea  payr'. :,  p-v.^tions  al- 

■QtSlt  by  Conr::e-i 

If  the  $5vC  bounty  were  m  the 
f<um  (tf  an  Iim  nasf  ui  the  annual  salary 
of  tbe avenrisory  cOciais  'he  taxpayers 
would  stfll  be  far  ahead  financially  The 
Byrdeaaattlee  reports  that  the  average 
ynP'^*^  mlary  of  Federal  pciplcyees  is  ap- 
proximately $3,600  Suppose  1.000  em- 
jved  under  ihi-  txiunty 
sy^em  aad  thai  the  rt^j^pcrisibie  super- 
Tteors  received  a  total  of  $500,000  in 


ff 


Mm\ 
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bounUM.  SlocetheLOOOdiichiLrgedrm- 
lilium  would  reprcwot  I3J00.000  In  ftC- 
grccftte  MUUiAl  Mlarles  on  the  btutkn  of 
ttie  average,  the  net  Mvtng  to  the  twc- 
pajrfTs  irould  stUl  be  $3,100,000  a  year. 

Is  It  not  at  iMst  as  Important  to  pro- 
tect the  natlooAl  economy  from  the  pi^- 
atory  raids  of  the  tax  caters  as  it  is  for 
the  farmer  to  protect  his  crops  and  other 
property  from  birds  of  prey  or  noxi<iUB 
annua  tot 


On*  Exampif  of  Military  Sp^nim?  That 
Could  Be  Curtaiifd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HUBERT  B  SCUDDER 

a  THB  BOOn  OP  B0fK>SBrrATIVE8 
tiondav.  October  I.  19S1 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  luider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Pttaluma  •  Calif  '  Arsjus- 
Courler.  under  the  date  of  S  pt«nber  22. 
1951. 

The  largest  peacetime  militan.-  appro- 
priations bill  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try— amounting  to  nearly  $60.000.000.- 
000 — is  under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
cress.  None  of  us  doubt  the  necessity  of 
building  up  our  Armed  Forces  for  na- 
tiooal  defense — especially  in  view  of  the 
emergency  conditions  which  presently 
exist.  However.  I  am  advised  that  In  ex- 
ceea  of  $4,500,000  has  been  allocated  the 
Arowd  Forces  to  conduct  advertising 
campaigns  to  promote  their  recru.ting 
programs,  ^.considerable  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  medias  pres- 
ently used  by  the  services  attain  n<K:«s- 
sary  anJ  eomi^te  coverage 

Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  young 
men  are  being  drafted  to  meet  reqniire- 
ments  of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  would 
•eem  that  an  adequate  recruiting  pro- 
gram could  be  conducted  with  less  ex- 
pense. 

The  editorial  in  reference  to  abovf.  en- 
titled: "Military  Spending."  is  based 
upon  the  unnecessary  features  of  such 
spending  I  call  it  to  your  attention  as 
not  only  being  very  approplrate — but 
containing  sound  reasoning  on  the  ques- 
tion of  military  appropriations.  It  is 
as  follows : 

MlUTAXT    SrCKOUNO 

In  a  tun*  ot  world  tension  military  vpcnd- 
ing  mount*  raptttly.  Th&  mtvIgm  Mcpand 
tiMlr  otTlUan  arms  ncMBlvdy.  milltan'  pro- 
enraaent  tc  extravagant,  and  wnat*T«-  Con- 
grtat  granu  the  — i  itiiiaa  iMtdr  •••■»  ta  b« 
••  much  as  th«y  oMd  or  want.  It  Is  ttSeult 
for  anjrotw  except  military  exparta  to  know 
exactly  what  is  needed,  and  so  Oonfrsaa  Is 
dtspoaed  to  grant  the  armad  aenrloaa  what 
ttMjr  seek.  And  anjon*  who  dares  to  sug- 
fs*t  that  too  muea  BMiney  ts  being  ap(H'o- 
prtatwl  la  ttttaiy  to  be  aaaaUed  by  aaoM  aaay 
^MHtdar  or  rtaiagnr"  •*  on*  *^  would 
lWT«  tha  aoMntry  wtda  (^pen  to  th«  eueuay. 

Aa  AaoolaMd  Pnaa  dl^>atch  carries  the 
•tory  oC  an  Anuy  and  Air  Force  plan  for 
an  axtniTagant  racruttlng  program  to  Ix 
carried  on  this  fall  and  winter.  The  Mttleaa 
would  pay  MSa.OOO  to  a  singar  and  sporta 
broadcaater  for  network  progran».  Sevaral 
\  oi  the  Set  ate  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee have  denounoed  the  pun  as  ezceaal 
and  nawarranted.  and  on*  baa  aald  that 
wouM  a*  that  a  b«n  agataat  the 

expenditurn   be   written   Into  the  mllli 
itpprnpriatlons  bill. 

Moat  or  the  sarrleM  carry  on  aiore  or  laai 
elaborate  recruiting  peograma  They 
tain  recruiting  stfitlons  in  many  ci:>aun 
ties  throughout  the  Katkm.  The 
who  nun  tbeae  aUttoos  ara  chair 
who  might  well  be  dotng  SMre  eflectlre 
fur  :he  Ifatiop.  in  as  aiaptlal  military  tie 
Wlta  a  draft  program  a  recruiting  prograi^ 
liartfly  sanms  neeaaaary.  The  armed  senrice  i 
can  obtain  all  the  men  they  need  tbrougl  i 
tiM  draft. 

Here  is  one  example  of  military  wacte  tha 
can  be  attacked  without  fear  of  being 
as  a  Cofnmunist  sympathlaer.     We 
however,   that   it   U   not  thie  only  form   b 
which  the  military  aervtoaa  are  being  » 
travagant.  and  that  OongrcM  ahould  scruti  ■ 
nlae  every  military  spending  program  as  care  ' 
fully  aa  any  nonmllitary  spending  prograag . 
We  should  get  rid  of  the  Idea  that  a  mlUtai-  r 
appropriation  is  untouchable. 

Tbe  armed  services  thcmselvea  would  bene 
fit  Crom  any  pruning  of  their  budget  tha  ; 
can  lie  done  without  impairing  their  mill ' 
tary  effectlveneas.  For  they  not  only  con 
tribute  to  inflation  because  of  tbe  siae  a  ' 
their  sperdlng  program,  but  they  are  ala  t 
the  victims  of  inflation  in  that  they.  too.  ar » 
caught  in  the  tide  of  rising  prices.  Tbe 
of  maintaining  one  soldier  has  increased 
mendoualy  since  World  War  n. 

We  have  placed  moat  of  our  emphasis  oi 
cutting  nondefaoae  axpenditiures.   when 
should  be  empha^tetng  cutting  all  expendif 
tures. 


Prophecy  To  Be  Fulfilled? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or   MASSAC  HUSZTSS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRJSSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  September  17,  19S1 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  havt 
received  from  a  coristltuent  the  following 
letter  dated  September  7.  1951: 
Hon.  ANGixa  Lotns  Oooovmr, 
House  Offlct   Bnilding, 
Washington.   D    C. 
DXAR  CONGRZSSMAN:    I  enclosc  a  clipping 
which  recently  came  to  my  attention.  , 

I  thought  It  would  be  of  interest  to  yot  u 
It  would  appear  that  the  prophecy  of  Set  - 
ator  Hill  of  73  years  ago  is  about  to  be  f u  - 
filled,  unless  our  cougreaalonal  leaders  tat  b 
prompt  steps  to  corxcct  this  condition. 
Very  sincerely  yotirs. 

£bWAXo  Pack. 


;i 


On  September  11.  1951.  the  Wakefle! 
(Mass.)  Dally  Item,  an  enterprising 
newspaper  published  in  my  district, 
printed  as  an  editorial  on  its  first  pan 
this  prophecy  of  former  Senator  Hill.  |t 
appears  that  the  subject  matter  of  th^ 
70 -year -old  speech  has  aroused  wideh 
spread  interest  and  so  under  leave  tt> 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  inserting  thp 
editorial  herewith  for  the  benefit  of  m^ 
coUeagties ;  .^^ 

PtOPKKCT  TO  BS  FtnfllXCO? 

(Bxtract  from  a  speech  made  by  Senator  Bei^- 

Jaadtt  Harvey  Hill  in  the  United  Statea 

at*.  March  t7.  I87t) 

But.  sir.  I  have  said  I  do  not  dread  th«^ 

eerporatictts  as  Ixistrumanta  ot  power  to  d4  - 

stroy  this  country,  becauaa  there  are  a  tbM  - 

sand  agencies  which  can  regUate,  reatrah  i. 


It  la.   n  ay 
to  the  future 
be  sore  we  k^«p  it 


and  cootroi  thaw:  bat  tten  la  a 

ve  may  aU  dread.    That  eorporatloo  |i 

Federal  OoverttOMiU.   Ffetan  tha 

tJUa  corporation  tbere  I 

allowed  to  fo  beyond  I 

fined  teilti  of  n> 

moeli  aa  tha  csarcla*  «g  t 

ftti  powers  by  thla< 

opftnloa.  the  danger  ot 

of  this  country.    Let  oa 

afwaya  within  Ite  ttmlta. 

If  thia  great.  amM^looa.  evcr-gmwin^  eor- 
pcnratir  n  hucosnai  oppraaatve.  who  si 
It?    If  it  bseamas  wayward,  who 
It?    If  it  Mfonisa  VBluat.  who  atoaO 
As  sentinels  on  tbe  eoantrr%  watciifower. 
Senators.  I  beseech  yon.  watch  loid 
wtth  sIssplSBB  dread  that 
can  iMlrt  an  prupetty  am 
and  people,  and  aO  liberty  aatf  aof  •  < 
tblngi  m  an  bom-  and  Its  vtettna  fo 


Recommeadatioai  by  New  Mezica 
Grawcrs  Ajfciitiw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJ^KS, 

or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  MKW  KKXKD  j 

Dt  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFBBSDtTATTtBB 

Monday,  October  1,  1951     ^ 

Mr.  PBRNANDEZ.  Mr.  SjMakef.  by 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  ini  tbe 
Racoao  excerpts  from  the  regolartona 
adopted  by  the  New  Mezfco  Rattle 
Growers  Association  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  Gallup.  N.  Mex..  on  [Sep- 
tember 7  and  8.  1951.  This  Ls  an  paa(>- 
ciation  of  fine,  progressive  buiines^men 
engaged  in  the  largest  industry  i^  tbe 
Sute  of  New  Mexico,  and  tbe  resoltftions 
adopted  by  them  after  deliberitioi»s  are 
of  such  importance  that  I  felt  attebtion 
should  be  called  to  them  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  department:;  affected. 

The  association:  First,  deplores  tbe 
loss  of  over  IMjOM  acres  of  f tvest  land 
throui^  tarn.  In  part  accelerated  bjj  fail* 
ure  of  the  Forest  Service  to  permit  fall 
utilization  of  forage  and  reccwnmends  full 
and  complete  investteatlon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture:  second,  comn^ends 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  it$  new 
so-called  three-step  method  of 
ing  range  and  forest  conditions 
ommends  fair  trial  of  this  new 
before  putting  further  graxiiig 
Uons  into  effect:  third,  rex 
agKtnst  any  system  of  program 
such  as  that  apparently  env.sioi 
the  so-called  family  farm  policy 
fourth,  reconunends  that  a  uniorxc)  code 
of  administration  for  all  puUic  giAEing 
lands  be  enacted  before  consolidatmn  (^ 
such  grazing  lands  in  one  admin  stra- 
ti<m  as  reconunended  by  tlie  Hponro' 
ion;  and.  fifth,  recc 
of  kiglwiation  providing 
peaaation  for  dasiage  incurred  to  dMded 
land  by  the  exiitoration  of  fe<ierally  re> 
served  oil  and  gas  mlnnralB  Ui.erein. 

The  following  are  exccnyts  froxp.  the 
resolutions: 


c«n- 


itrcnoa 

In  nittkm4 
and  Arlaooa  fcave 
than  a  hundred  thmnand 


for* 

thtriMd 


"f- 
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of  •-.€  North 


;?fW 


ot  stale, 
treaty  for  tbe  UtattBd 
poctant  to  note  tlMl«for  a 

r.  it 
to  chanee  one  vcnl  oC 
Oxw  IaaB*«d  and 


for  law,  «f  tiw 

the  people  of 

r.  ecr.?:der 
of    rhe 

UUIctf  States,  can  baianee  :r^:  zrtAt 
IV  WMllWlim  our  re-pect 
of  ttke  Danish,  peo- 
ple  and   tbctr 


It  ts  ay  peajer  ttet  tbe  treaty  «MMi 
wm  aiBBOd  tWa  day  kw  tbe  rcpr?i>er:*a- 

€  tbtt  O iiMiHi  of  tbe  T  ii.Ted 

States  mxad  DetHoarlt  wtMj  kng  endure 
for  tbe  Botaal  adfoialHre  of  tout 


Vmtei  Stales  Seizes  J  no  m  SIM.WM.MS 

fieM  ^— |j.iiii|  Operatwas 


EZTBfEION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

I.  1551 

ipoakar.  vndcr 
I  todode  te  the 
Racnaa  an  AP  story  wbi^  appeared  in 
tbe  Wasblngtan  Sunday  Star  of  i 
ber  9t,   ItSI,  emitted  "XtaMod 

TTJo  in  flMJMJM  Qold-Smus. 

m  aiooMdjooa 


KVW  TOKK. 

have  arrested 


Treaty  Witk  Piapirk 


WAMiLT  raaac  poljct  aaixaw 

the   llnaatoca   mdusary   at   ] 
been  axKi  la  weB  aanad  bf 


.nsaiimi  ginawi  iT^ 

k»  indtvktually  and  eoUaeti«Bty 

an  active  part  in  tbt  tocmaiattng  at 

and  •ssaHaon  pcagcaoM  ^hieb  are  o(  KBtaal 

hanaat  to  all:  and 

taat  the  agrteoltoral 
oC  thte  Skate  aia  beat  aarvad  by  aa- 


hf  ttM  people  ot  Maw  MbIco  at  tba  local, 
eoonty.  and  State  leval  tn  oooparatiaa  wtth 
State  and  county  agrlcaltaral  apartallata  co- 
wtth  tha  tZatted 
or  Agrteultttra;  and 


thIa  State  azMl  caanXr 
the  family  fana  poUer 

XCVU— App 


EZTCNSION  OF  RBMAUCB 

cr 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

Oa  K3WA 

y.  October  i.  i95i 

o'ekM^  this  manta^  October  1,  1951. 
tba  Aaaeriean  Wirtaiiilnr  to  Denaaart. 
Mrsw  Andoson.  and  Ole  B)om  Kraft. 
pa.i*i<»>  H^nliTtTT  for  TImbI^i 
signed  a  treaty  on  bebalf  of 

■HttEil  fiieudaliip. 
Tlila  is  ttire  flrat  snefa  txeacy  to  be 

tered  iPta 


agents 

wtio  tba  Oovam* 

at  a  tUOL. 


L 
lawateMi^M 
«r  buTlng  gold  at 
atfUng  it  aferaad  as 


part  at  a 
•tag" 

Thay  w«e  dMCgad  wtth  vtoiattBg  the  r9:7 
Trading  With  tfee  Kiaiij  Act  wMeh  mtnes 

\  SO  ImMios  eanasea  aoMla  aoiounu 


;i:i 


"which  is  daugitoua  to 

XTnltad  States  and  etlMr  natlcoB." 

Braoklyn  men  arrested  vesu>r- 

r.  M;  Soft- 

;J.GMsaa.«lj) 


.•-J 


Amm 
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!  fltatcc  OMMHlalaBrr  lamnc.  Ptatt  r»> 
1<  '|>pvr  and  OtuaMlt  tn  |lS.ailO  Datl 

Mch.  Aod  Cttrroli  in  llOjBOO  Mtl. 

Mr  KaplMi  a«M  tlM  OMCl  oMalBBd  tb«  foM 
Uxruucta  filiuc  faiM  ctattOMat*  wlUi  th* 
Tmimtn  Oapvlaawtt  oa  tH*  um  of  tbt  goUl. 
pvRiMMd  fur  Um  Mfttunau 
or  ftuMkrj. 

9f  MM  ^offptr  onrtmtMl  a  jc'vilijt  iMnu- 
facturtnc  firm  In  Bnmklyn.  Carrrill  Join^sd 
vlUt  hUD.  ao4  %bmy  ««r«  aw«nl«d  a  Trvaa- 
ary  Uomm  ftpprovtac  the  dally  parchmtm  of 
tMottaanof  gold. 

1  aatd  ouD*  or  tbc  gold  tb«y  pur- 
arar  uMd  for  mafctng  ftwirj. 

ntirrto  atrt  09  ecwvux 

tdx   Kaplan  aald.  U>«y  dellmrad  It 

t  at  a  proflt  to  ttem  of  ts  an 

or  MM  a  day. 

Uaaaant  laould  aommulatc  quanUUaa  of 

Xh»  fold,  altlp  it  out  of  tiM  ouuatry  or  r«a«a 

U  to  otiMra  lor  ahlpoa^nt.  UM  proavcutor  aa:id. 

ffMwat  attBM  MM  tb«  riBf  HBUiglad  goM 
oommImI  tn  Qtv  MitcnoUSil,  lutrttttliof 

oil.  lultcaaca.  and  chicken  fat.  Mndlng  it  to 
•Ucb  black  marketa  aa  Rotterdam.  BomtMiy, 
Tangier*,  and  Vrugumj. 

Th*  tcvwttffmtlon  of  tlM  ring  bagan.  laat 
wlnttr  with  tb«  arrwt  of  8«ul  Cbabot.  61.  as 
hli  car  loadad  with  IIM.OOO  vortta  of  gold 
«a«  being  pot  aboard  tb«  lln«r.  Qit*tn  fttaa- 
b0tn.  Mr.  Kaplan  s«ld. 

On  Juoa  38  Cbabot  waa  acntanced  to  5 
fmn  In  prison.  Mr.  Kaplan  said  santeocea 
of  10  yaan  tu  prteon  and  a  tlO.000  flna  may 
b«  impoaad  oo  th*  tbraa  Brooklyn  men  If 
ttiay  ara 


W.  AirereU  Harriman's  Statement  Regard- 
ing Our  Wartime  MiiUary  Relations 
With  Soviet  Union  Kre  Misleading 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxufon 

01  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRZSEMTATIVE3 

Jfondsy.  October  1.  J9St 

Mr.  8HEXRAN  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
OOMBMsiGNAL  Ricoko  of  August  27, 
1951.  W  Averell  Harriman,  Specuxl  As- 
sistant to  the  Prwidcnt.  published  a 
stat«>int:nt  regardins  our  wartime  rela- 
tkmt  with  tbe  Soviet  Union.  In  reading 
this  rtatwneni  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  locieal  interpretation  of  various 
stUMBtnti  aadt  by  Mr  Harnman 
would  be  that  tticre  was  close  military 
eooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  durlog  World 
War  II. 

Prom  the  evidence  of  othei*  compe- 
tent people  this  was  not  the  mm. 
Therefore.  I  have  written  the  loDowinf 
letter  to  Mr   Harriman: 

Boost  or  RxmnnrTATrrsB, 
WmiMmgtt  '.DC.  Septtmber  Tt.  1951. 
Bou.  W.  Atrsuu.  Uammxmax. 

SftKimi    AuMmnt    to    tht    Pr*»id*nt. 
E9»eutt*«  0§U>€  ot  the  WKUt  Bout*. 
WmAin§tom.  D   C. 
Mt  Dua  Mfe.  BaaaiMAN :  witii  referanoa  'o 
yow  rteteMpeit  leHassd  August  17.  i»5l.  and 
BfOtarlMd  Jtty  IS.  IMl,  ragardlng  our  war« 
time  !<-'.atu>ni>  "«tth  tba  Soviet  ITnJoo,  X  koa 
woo«texUjg  whetiicr  you  would  eara  to  flva 
mt  your  cciunvraia  on  my  ofaaarratloos  M 
tbey  ceacwn  mmm  of  yt^ur  •utaaacuta. 


In  thia  atataaMct  you  aay: 

"Ih*  prUaary  objsettra  of  the 
and  Bitttab  Oovammenta  in  our  relatkma 
witii  the  Soviet  Uriton  during  the  war  w*3 
to  keep  tb*  Soviet  Army  aa  an  effective  Bght- 
tnK  fnroa  •^^tuat  BKlei.  We  aought  to  *> 
this  throvgh  tka  tftt|M»ent  of  eaaenttai  tap' 
pitn  and  thrutigh  the  coordlnatton  ot  oar 
military  strategy  •  •  •  The  prtiulpal 
ftrategie  talks  Ufok  place  when  Churchill 
vUitad  Moaeow  in  August  1642  and  at  Tehran 
in  Kovambar  IMS.  At  this  latter  oonfWeDee, 
Stalin  waa  informed  of  oar  plans  to  land  in 
France,  and  be  undertook  to  attack  shortly 
aftar  wt  got  aabore  tn  order  io  prevent  the 
OennaBa  from  diverting  divlafcma  from  tba 
eitatem  front  to  the  weat." 

A' so: 

"la  accordanoe  with  Stalin's  afrsenact  at 
Tehran,  the  Ruaaian  armlM  launched  a 
major  oOMWlee  on  June  22  and  tied  doan 
and  broke  through  this  lonnldMbl*  Nm'4 
force." 

"Thaae  tfasMndnus  aod  oouragaoua  opwa- 1 
tlons  by  the  Sovtety  Army  aad  tba  Uet  that  I 
Stalin  had  honond  such  a  vital  military 
comialtment  inaueocad  tbe  attltiide  at 
BrlUah  and  American  repraeantatlvea  in  aut>- 
sequent  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  built  up  favorabie  opinion  (ur  the  So* 
Viet  Union  anoof  the  people  of  tiie  DnttMl 
SUtea  aad  other  wartsin  aUlaa." 

Also,  In  speaking  of  your  ralair^  the  sub- 
ject with  Stalin  aa  early  aa  iMa.  you  staw: 

"Sbch-Uy  thereafter  we  estahUahad  ex- 
changt  of  combat  intelligence." 

Also: 

"CoQCurrenUy  with  our  negotiations  for 
the  conduct  oX  tlie  war.  President  Rooaevelt 
sought  to  come  to  an  undersuodlng  regard- 
ing postwar  problems  with  the  Soviet  Onion." 

And: 

"at  Tetiran.  In  addition  to  the  military 
zratters. 

It  would  aeem  to  me  that  any  raaaonahle 
persons  would  interpret  the  various  quota- 
tions from  your  statement,  as  set  forth  above, 
t'  mean  that  there  was  close  military  co- 
operation ttetween  the  United  Statee  foroee 
and  the  Soviet  Union  during  moet  of  World 
War  U. 

from  thu  standpoint,.  I  think  that  you  ara 
mtalaading  the  American  public  the  aaaw 
way  they  wve  mlaled  all  during  t*ie  war 
when  our  people  were  told  or  were  given  the 
implication  by  the  adminiatraticm  that  our 
military  forcaa  and  the  Russian  military 
forces  were  working  In  close  cooperation. 

In  support  of  the  above  opinion,  I  would 
like  to  quote  you  from  the  report  of  General 
of  f.he  /rmv  Dwlght  gisaiihriaei  in  his  "Ba- 
port  by  the  Supreme  Cnmmander  to  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Operations 
in  Europe  of  the  Allied  Kxpedttionanr  Puree, 
June  6.  1944.  to  May  8.  1M6."  where  on  page 
83.  Qeneral  Eisenhower  statee: 
•  "Now  that  the  time  was  approaching  for 
what,  we  trusted,  would  be  the  nnal  blow  to 
Nazi  German  ,  a  doaer  coordination  with 
the  Busatan  High  Cnmmarwl  and  mutual 
understanding  ctf  our  respective  plans  be- 
came essential,  "nir  Orst  liaison  with  Mos- 
cow bad  been  dSectad  late  in  IM4  when  air 
operaUooa  necasattated  the  eatabllahment  ot 
a  ooordlaatad  biattb  line,  but  little  further 
had  beaa  aecompttahed.  The  only  link  be- 
tween my  headquarters  and  that  of  Marshal 
Stalin  was  through  the  medium  of  the  Allied 
Military  Mission  In  Kaacow.  and  It  appeared 
Boost  diOcult  to  laam  of  Soviet  inteotloBa. 
(Up  to  the  end  cd  1M4  I  had  received  no  In- 
formation  on  matters  afftetlng  the  Russian 
cr  4  r:d  strategy.  AitJhotigh  I  bad  expreeasd  my 
»i.>:ngBees  to  aSord  any  eucb  infomattoa 
ooncamlng  my  own  over-ail  plana  as  the 
Bad  army  might  dsalra.|  At  ^^'*-*iTTf  tana, 
however.  foUowlag  «pott  a  asasNT*  wMch  I 
sent  to  the  Combined  Chlafk  of  Staff  Tiy**1n- 
iBg  the  diOculty  With  which  I  was  tacad  hi 
attampUag  to  evolve  plazu  wUle  still  Igoo- 


.H 


rant  of  the 

Rooeevelt 

agreement  to 

order  to  Aeetae  the  eorralatlaB  c€  o«i<  ra- 

spaetlva  efforts  tn  the  fartheowdBf  s|vtn^ 


8iaJu   Mi 

itativit  lo 


"Acc^irdingly  tn  January,  vy  dsputy 
Chief  Mar.ihal  Tedder.  ■eeoaqMMlad  hy 
)c  •  Oaneral  BuU  (O  S)  aadHilftintlsi  Oai 
Bttts  (GI-9).  looraayed  to  Moeeow  far 
pu'pose.  Thw  conference  prqaad 
ously  suoossaful.  In  the  ocune  of  a 
Stan  raofthf  over  many  aspeeCs  of  the  fi 


Air 


qnatatad  wtui  tha  nators  of 
tarttidlng  the  timing.  He,  tn  toraj 
spoDdcd  with  a  full  expianatloa  ot  tJM  great 
foor-pnogad  oflWMivc.  InvoMag  front  IM 
to  leo  divlaluua.  which  the  Bad  army  i  waa 
preparing  to  launch.  Ce  further  kave 
tis  an  assurance  that,  la  the  evcBt  <tfrtbe 
main  offensive  being  halted  by  bad  waaxbcr. 
t>ie  Red  army  wculd  atiU  eaixtuet  '.oeallop- 
eratlotts,  which  ha  beHeved  woulC  sO|  pin 
down  the  Oennan  wbUm  ••  to  penatt 
DO  Biajor  novmaot  of  dtvMoBs  from  peel 

to  west  during  the  dlfflcult  period  of  >  the 
•prlDg  tbaw.  As  eventa  atkovred.  tlva  auecaaa 
or  this  gigantic  offenalve  proved  even  grater 
than  had  been  anticipated.  In  tbe  m^n- 
tlme,  fortifled  by  Marshal  Stalin's  aanmacM. 
we  were  able  to  proceed  with  otxr  own  opera- 
tional phamiBgs.'' 

Too  wfll  note  I  bave  -nclcaed  tn 
the  most  significant  senten'%  the-e. 
that  General  Elsenhower   had   receiv: 
Ihfarmatkm  up  to  tba  sod  of  1M4 
Buaalan  grand  strategy.    Also.  Oenei-al  1 
howar  states  that  at  tta  and  ot  1M4  heii 
still  tgnorant  -a  tha  Basslan  mteiittooa. 

tary  eooparatUm  aaam  to  ha  at  graaS  4hW 

ance  with  your  ophrtona 

I  would  also  Ifte  to  quote  yon  from  tha 
book  by  Capt.  Barry  Butcher.  enUtled  "^gy 
S  Tears  With  Elsenhower, "  ah  irwin  on 
page  714.  under  date  of  r>— twrtrn  iw  1M4. 
Captain  Butcher  says: 

'One  thing  that  was  bothering  IJm  i\ 
was  that  although  a  great  deal  depeafdi 
the  date  and  scale  of  the  «nnptpattd 
afltaisive  of  tbe  Rusalana,  actually  lie 
nothing  definite  of  their  pUns." 

And,  OB  page  73S.  under  date  at  Deceihber 
as.  ta«4.  captain  Butcher  says: 

''Oenerai  Ike^  moat  rheerlng  pnisent Jwaa 
*«—«*»«^  froaa  OenonU  Mara 
dheU  that  the  Ptaii''atH  had  sent  a  fm* 
mm  M  Slaltn  of  the  Supreme  OoBmaandtfii 
dailva  ta  send  a  quallflad  staff  oAee^to 
Moeeow  to  exchange  lalarmatlOQ  essentl4l  to 
our  mutual  eSarta.** 

Aad.  on  page  781.  under  date  o:   JanWary 
M.  1M5.  and  only  S  montlM  battra  paai 
declared,  Capuin  BotdMr  laya: 

"At  last  a  direct  eootact  has  bsen 
with  Stalin  so  that  the  two  great  fciroea 
lag  In  on  Hitler  can  act  with  propsr  int 
gence." 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  you  to  a 
ment  made  by  Ambasaador  Warren  K.  At 
OQ  November  14.  IMg,  shown  on  pige 
the  book  entiUed   ~A  Daeade  ot  Amer 
ForalgB  Policy,  Basic  Documants,  IMl 
whcr^n  Ambaasador  Auatta  said: 

T>urtng  the  war  w«  sent  a  military  ml 
to  Moaeow  to  transmit  military  and 
logical    information    to    the    8ovi>t    fc 
That  awvlee  continued  throughout  the  'war 
a  complete  lack  of  redptrcal  tr^t- 
froaa  tba  Sovlat  Unkm." 

It  wooM  aaaiB  to  laa  that,  on  the 
the  ahova  atataafnua  whkeh  eoatipl>«te»y 
tradlct  any  notion  of  anything  rssemt 
eloae  cooperation  between  our  nUlltary  : 
and  tbe  Soviet  military  forcea.  yotir  st 
It  should  be  clarified  so  that  tlie 
people  are  twC  misled. 
Very  truly  yuurs. 

TiMonrr  P  Sana  an. 
MJcccnth  Dtstriet.  tUimoit, 
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or 
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Of  THB 


or 


1.1*51 


A  ^»'if  Ce4e  far  CeBfressaea  ef  Ike 
{imIkiSmawlAmaicM 


in  our  V^BAtral 


Mr.  MnJKR  9t  Niteaaka.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  new  secrecy  ogiicr  proanl- 
gated  by  the  Prearident « it*.!!!!!!!  lo  an 
Oofvnaaent  ageries  the  alhetltj  to 
cbMSify  inf  cnwatiaD  and  rcf^M  to  re- 
veal what  they  conridfr  to  be  a  threat 
la  sauuUj.  opens  a  wtde  avecoe  to  the 
dnIrwBliantrf  tkae  freedom  of  the  prcas. 
one  o€  our  fWDdasBeBaal  rttfMa  guaran— 
teed  by  the  Owismimop.  Ttaeeaaewttti 
whicb  it  cm  be  iulspieted  bj  rmrim%m 

to  permit  ■miaiigikii  of  inf^raatkn 
that  might  cfMlaiiwcr  tisetr  own  lecumy 
or  that  of  the  a^bataietratiaa 
has bs» igplr  IIKiiliil  by 
forMMcsoTtliei 
past  atftBlnistratiaas. 

Who  is  so  bUod  titat  he  cannot  see 
what  win  happen  If  this  order  is  per- 
mitted to  stand?  Have  ve  forgotten  the 
dellbcnte  sawrcMion  of  iDf OKMBtkm  re- 

latTaita. 
Potsdam:  tbe  delivery  at 
to  the  Reds,  now  being  reweakd 
by  the  McCarran  committee  after  it  is 
too  late:  the  road  blocks  thrown  tn  the 
way  <a  the  Committee  on  ITn-Amextean 
ActlTities  in  its  attempt  to  Uast  sob- 
Tcrstres  from  eaemtiwe  departments? 
There  is  no  gnrntton  in  my  mtaidL  bus 
that  future  news  will  be  doctored  or 
tresited  to  aaeei  tbe  wiabea  o<  tbe  ad- 
miolMratlan.  Tbe  iron  ——**■»  wH  be 
polled  down  so  there  wiJD  be  a  eesvlele 
bladcout  of  any  news  which  Briglit  be 
tmfayonble  to  tbe  adminlatratiagi.  It 
win  permit  tbe  aitaiaistratlan  to 
its  political  dirt  under  the  carpet, 
a  God-send  this  would  have  been  to 
former  oOcials  of  BPC. 
tt  coukt  be  to  Charlie 
■■iBff.  and  others  to  cover  im> 
of  taxpayers'  money  to 
Fkir  Deal  sociaUstie 
could  fashion  a  better  tool  for  use  hi 
shutting  off  the  disdosores  now  being 
made  wtiich  might  pirove  liarmful  in  tbe 
cooung  election? 

TLe  natural  restdts  of  the  secrecy  <vdcr 
win  be  that  of  making  it  Ynrrr'**^  for 
tbe  citiaenB  to  have  the  right  to  critaeim 
their  Oovcrament.  It  seems  to  me  that 
bureaucrats  are  beccontng  more  and  qiore 
seosttiTe  and  are  unable  to  tolerate  criti- 
Tbere  are  aogne  things  that  the 

weU  as  the 
of  Oongzeas.  should  not,  in  tbe 
of  natiogM^l  security. 
However,  the 
order  could  •«-  tr-terpreteJ  and  used  by 
tbe  sensttive  bureaucrat  to  cover  up  po- 
litical dirt  and  wrangooings  in  his  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  the  ordsr  of  the  day  for  the  Oov- 
emment  to  teed  ent  pgopagmDda  to  the 
favored  few  newseasCers  and  political 
writers  and  dtarplr  crlticiae  those  who 
disagree  with  the  pohctas  of  QovcmmenL 
This  poUtieal  smmr  and  propsfanda 
technique  phis  reprisals  does  have  its 


EXT 


or 


HON.  JAIOSS.  GOLDEN 


niTBg  BOCBBOr 

irondaf ,  Ocfoher  1 


19S1 


wbolowtdaBd 

foundation 

tbe 

to  govern 


that  had  for< 
gated  an  power  to  kings  and  dictators, 
and  they  bad  cjuucetved  the  great  hope  mt 
maafcttiri.  that  the  iadMteal  citiaen  waa 
the  iMpialiiii  iBBtor.  and  ttet  them  in- 
dJyWnili  duBld  pofvcm  themaetws  and 
be  a  fiwe  people. 

With  great  coma«e  aad  with  this  dl- 
▼ine  kMplrattaB  iwiMd  a  new  ideal, 
they  came  to  a  new  continent  and  found- 
ed oar  OowcnBKBt> 

R  was  ttaee  seeds  of  thought  and  the 
deep-jeated  desire  m  tbe  hearts  of  these 
tlMt  teally  found  fruit  and  oil- 
itteaABpysBflfgfV' 
tiim  and  the  Deelantion  of 
enoe.  In  tbe  htsSoer  of  the  1 
ily.  azKi  eAX;euliug  only  the  lioty  BUile. 
the 


It  Is  dear  that  by 
In  tbe  Con- 
it  waa  MMBdsd  and  It  is  a 
that  the  people  who  eleet  and  eeahol 
of  Oangrem.  do  retata  aU 

the  aise  of  oiv  Pedsral 

QoffraBent.  tbe  vnlth  aad  flUana  r»- 

of  tfatoeomHry  aad  ila 
t><  hailsiihUi  in  tbe 

an  brandies  of  tbe  Qov- 

of  the 

we  CBB  bette  to  giMp  the 

oftheeAceof 

our  qratem  of 

United  States,  wtth  this  yast  power  and 

with  mdHittsd 

totteL 

of  our 
t»  get  aosse  Mm  of 
tbe  importance  wfaidi  ahonld  attach  to 
ofhSBsraad 


of 
Along  wtth 


glvm  to  a 


and  opporta- 
which  the  OonetUHben 
goes  the  tre- 
tbat  should  rest 


by  man. 

a 

of  an  of  the  dloes  created  bs'  our  Con- 
stitution the  oAoe  of  Oongreama 
intended  to  be  the  closest  to  the 
and  it  was  this  divine  eoneeption  that 
gave  birth  to  a  free  and  a  new  Nation. 
It  was  tbe  puipoae  and  tbe  very  founda- 
tion of  this  new  type  of  govcmsMMl  that 
these  repreaenutiTea  of  the  people,  the 
CongressBsen,  who  aiBst  be  elected  from 
the  people  and  hr  the  people  each  2 
years,  should  in  truth  and  in  fact  be  the 
voice  and  tbe  guiding  spuit  of  the  people. 
ids  new  repidihc.  imd  by  the 
!  of  the  Oonstitation.  tbe  Oon- 

of  the  United  States  was  given  in- 
herarpower  to  write  all  puldic  laws -of 
a  BBtlitnal  aeope  and  these  laws  witttan 
tawthe  Congieos  govern  aad  SBSSt  be 
dbeyed  by  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States,  an  executive  departments,  the 
judtes  of  the  eoarta;  and  by  every  izk- 
(Bvldaal  dtiaen.  l%ey  gave  to  tbe  Con- 
grem  of  the  United  States  the  power 
to  enact  laws,  preacribing  the 
duttes  of  aU  Federal  oAdnls:  the 
to  levy  taxes,  to  declare  war;  to 
and  enact  new  laws,  making  the  oitire 
conduct  of  this  GoveraaBsnt  sshiect  to 
the  wiU  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statess,  which  was  in  torn  the  voice  g( 
the  people  thfsalviw. 
DMer  this  oataoL  throogh  the  Con- 

whiefa  had  them  vast  powers,  and 


I  this  exalted  po- 
st sB  tImeB  be  eonsdoos  of 
aad  folly  reahse  that  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mdwld  the  tradttiana  of  a  free 
natton  aad  a  free  people  in  a  system  of 
government  that  has  prewpen  ttsdt  to  be 
the  best  ever  desimed  by  nan. 

The  CoBcram  of  the  XTnitod  Statm  has 
BKtfe  power  for  good  or  ewfl  than  any 
histitution  in  the  history  of  the  werkL 

acts  or  speaks. 


he  afaonid  realise  that  he  wtakz  far  and 
not  himsrtf.  boi  for.  in  fact. 
_ieapie.  aod  that 
when  the  Congrem  as  a  whole  enacts  a 
new  law.  tt  Is  speaiing  and  aettng  for 
more  than  lSO.liMjMO  people  who  have 
put  their  trust  and  eonfkience  and  faith 
in  the  deeted  Members  of  Oangress. 

The  things  we  do  here  in  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  as  a  Coagress.  form 
the  pattern  tar  the  Christian  and  free- 
dom-loving people,  not  only  throughout 
tbe  United  SUtes  but  throughout  Oie 
world. 

Therefore,  each  Member  of  Congre&s 
smst  continuously  wcftk  to  make  hiaotself 
better  and  wiser  and  a  more  courageotis 

for  the  deep  un- 
of  loatice.  honor. 
end  nghteouancaa  that  raas  throuK:h  all 
national  iasoes.  He  must  at  all  iimes 
forget  htsasdf.  and  say  to  him^-elf.  "I 
reptfcsent  a  free  ind  a  Christian  people. 
that  would  not  have  me  tise  my  sacred 
for  any  small  or  evU  purpose.  I 
hard  and  inform  myself  la 
order  that  I  oaay  be  le^  b>  Uie  hand  of 
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•niiw'.  sdoin  ritther  th»n 

•UMH^r  (lo%n  Uie  dark  aad  unlnaown 
patlM  of  lgx«ormiioe.  X  must  at  aU  UOMt 
bt  guMed  by  llw  tfMp  teire  of  •  food 
pMiplt.  vte  901  tMr  tn»t  in  Ood  »od 


Ttie  spotlight  of  public  opinion  u  upon 
tbt  oOeiAl  ooaduet  of  tocfa  Mcmbor  of 
OoQipWi.  Tills  to  M  tt  iboakl  bt  and 
Uwyafaould  nvrtr  ooodbet  thfrnina  wj 
M  to  be  KuOty  of  any  •ordid  or  oomipt 
act  which.  If  done,  would  be  •  ihoele  to 
the  Amencan  ftitgtt.  Thoffe  leadon 
placed  In  pootUont  of  power  txj  the  peo- 
^  «hould_«et  an  example  to  ail  other 

and  to  the  people 


A  Itamber  of  CoagrMi  abould  at  aU 
Umea  be  M>ber  and  diHmt  aod  modor- 
ait  ta  his  aets  and  apeacli.  tn  represent- 
inc  a  sane  and  free  people.  Before  he 
spaaks  be  should  have  something  good 
and  vhotanma  to  eanUibute  to  hla  eol- 


eomlnK  to  Congress  I  have  had 
the  rare  opportunity  of  tmwmlng  ae« 
with  othfT  Members  from  ererf 
of  the  Nation.  I  can  truthfully 
sUte.  and  It  should  be  known  by  the 
American  people,  that  these  men  are  al- 
most  uuMai  sally  men  of  high  moral 
chsrsctpr  «ith  a  steoen  desire  to  up- 
hold the  bast  prindidea  of  (hto  American 
GoverBBMnC  of  ours,  thirt  tiiey  are  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  honor  and  Jus- 
tloe,  and  many  of  them  have  through 
long  years  of  serrice  acquired  knowledge 
that  makes  them  spartahtti  in  the  art  of 
natkmal  letlalatlon. 

A  tseolution  has  been  introduced  in 
Coogrem  by  our  coUeague,  Mr.  Bsknxtx 
of  Plortda  bemg  House  Ooocurrent  Res- 
olution 128.  that  sets  f<Hth  a  code  of 
ethics  that  should  be  adhered  to  by  all 
Goveinmenc  ofBooiwldcrs  and  employ- 
ees, uciudu.g  Mesnben  of  Congress,  and 
ttdt  resDiuuon  baa  been  referred  to  a 
ooamittt^^e  of  Congress,  of  which  I  am  a 
men  b.  This  reaatoMon  Is  as  follows: 
'  :iment  ti^fttaftm  should — 

1.  Put  iofalty  to  Ood  and  ooxwtry  above 
loyal  t  J  to  penook.  party,  or  Oovemmcnt  de- 
parttoent. 

a.  l7jt>hol<t  Um  Oozutituticm.  laws,  and 
l«Cal  regulaUoiu  of  tbe  Unttad  States  and 
of  all  OoTcnunaeta  tlk««ln  and  never  be  a 
party  to  tlkrlr  eyashm. 

S.  Olva  a  lull  day's  latior  for  a  full  day"* 

p«y 

4.  Seek  to  dad  and  ampioy  more  eOctent 
awl  aeooomlcal  ways  of  gettteg  taaici  > 


B.  Revsr  dtscrlBiinate  unfairly  by  tb«  dta- 
peoaall^  at  i^aelal  favors  or  prirlleges  to  any- 
one. elwOiti  for  rvflDuneration  or  not.  and 
>c>iit  favors  or  benefit*  from  per- 
tf^ag  bwtMSS  with  tb«  Oovenunent. 

g.  Mafe*  ao  priTate  pmmfHS  of  any  kind 
Madtng  upon  tiie  duttas  at  oAm.  (A  Oov- 
aroment  smployaa  Ims  ao  private  word 
wlftlc&  can  to*  Miketag  oa  pobUc  duty  ) 

7.  Cngag«  in  no  bwalnaaa  with  tbt  Oovem- 
raent  either  directly  or  fndtractly. 

a.  N«y«r  use  any  Infomatto*'.  eoSBtag  to 
bim  to  pablie  ftuaetlona  as  a  msans  fcr  mak- 
ing prlyau  proAk. 

e.  Bspoaa  earrupckm  wtH.rev«r  discovered. 

10.  Mevar  sask  to  inftticno*  another  to 
▼Mate  thass  |»-lcciplM. 

It  l^  my  optninn  tJ-.at  we  shoutd  give 

fp\oi-ablp  c-op.-;,!  rnton  to  tbir  reeolo- 
tjon  w\th  cerT  •  Knp:ulm''nt8  snd  addl- 
tioivs  *hich  'Ai     ,.:i  wriie  into  this 


of  ethics  In  our  eommittse,  and  when  ;    CeaslitatkNi 

adopted.  I  belleye  that  it  wlU  be  a  whole-  ; 

MOM  tbmg  for  Members  of  riumima^  for 

aO  FMerai  ofCceho'.drrs  and  soqplafeag 

of  th:  Oovemment,  aod  to  adopt  these 

resoluti  m-,  will  make  a  notable  OHitribu- 

tkm  to  the  public  sCTTtes  wMeh  m  aS 

seek  to  render. 

Of  course,  any  moral  code  cannot  be 
all-lncltislyc.  and  each  Biember  of  Con- 
gress In  asany  tnwtanrea  vfll  liave^o  be 
guided  by  an  enUghtened  conscience,  yet 
It  is  d  Qnitely  a  step  in  the  rtgbt  direc- 
tion. It  will  help  us  to  estebU^  a  dean 
and  pure  CJovemment.  and  when  this 
resolution  is  bro*igh*^  befur«*  the  CosigxesB 
of  the  United  States,  I  recommeod  Its 
adoption. 

If  we  Mernbej-s  of  Copgress  are  ttity 
worthy  of  moral  leadership,  this  wtB 
spread  to  all  other  public  oflldals  that 
run  thb  Ooyemmert;  it  will  inspire  o«r 
people  with  the  noble  purpose  and  de- 
sign of  this  Nation 

It  Is  ncocannr  that  the  United  States 
not  only  be  the  most  powerful  Nation  in 
ttoe  world,  it  is  Just  as  necessary  that  our 
moral  conduct  and  blgh  ideals  make  ug 
worthy  of  the  leadership  of  an  enligM- 
cned  and  Christian  world. 

During  the  pest  6  years  sine?  the  deee 
of  World  War  n  a  crisis  has  descended 
upon  this  countiT  Within  the  next  3  or 
4  years,  in  my  opinion,  events  wiD  oceor 
that  will  determine  the  outcome  ot  this 
crisis  in  the  Nation  and  throughout  the 
world.  This  period  in  our  nattoosil  his- 
tory win  determine  whether  this  Nation 
can  endure  as  a  free.  Christian  Nation, 
or  whether  we  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
win  be  ground  down  by  the  heel  of  cmel 
djctatoni  and  Ic^e  the  bles&insK  of  jus- 
tice, and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  large  part  in 
lajring  the  plans  and  directing  the  course 
of  events  that  will  determine  these  is- 
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R«blaWLslt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWREMa  H.  SMITH 

m  THB  BOOBB  OT  HVBBBirraTTVgS 
Wednesdaw.  SepUviber  24,  19 Si 


Ux.     SICTTH      of 
Speaker,  as  part  of  mf  roMiks.  I 

Incloding  a  chaQeoging  article  by  ji 

a  Knight,  editor  at  tbe  Chicago 

News,  on  the  solUect  of  oar 

Mr.  Knight  charges  that  the 

tkm  is  being  undermined  bgr  thooe^  on 

both  right  and  left    I 

attention  of  the  House. 


ditto  Che 

iMnaas 


y. 


17.  li  tlw  one  hoiKtred 
a<  tlie  rattlica* 


Tbara  wlUba 
St  tbnmgboQS  tte  eoontry,  wish  _ 
schools,  ^uid  patrlotie  organ  tastiona 
-    -       -  to  " 

or  the  OalMMlliM  so 


ivaa  freely 

eg  proaaratSoB;  ttiak  w«  liav« 

able  rights  vhich  no  budding  local.  Stated  or 
national  dictator  can  strt|>  sway  at  bk 

The  CoostKution  is  a  movtng. 

IVty    yean    tiefiuia    latin  ilsj 


sues. 

New  weapons  of  destmction  have  been 
developed  that  are  hundreds  of  times 
more  powerful  than  anjrihing  heretofotw 
known.  The  forces  for  evil  and  the 
forces  for  good  are  battling  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  the  possession  of  the 
minds  and  souls  of  man.  Our  enemies 
have  possession  of  some  of  these  da- 
stnictiye  weapons:  ire  have  many  more 
of  th€«i.  AU  good  men  eyerywhere  are 
striving  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Ruthless  dictators  may  plunge  us  into 
another  war.  We  must  have  supremacy 
in  the  air.  on  the  sea  and  In  all  branches 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  in  order  to  protect 
these  divine  princtpfaes  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  ChrisUanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Is  a  moral 
stnvgle  that  is  engulfing  the  wwld.  and 
if  we  win  and  if  righteousness,  justice 
alMi  freedom  prevail,  we  who  are  the 
IgaftiB  in  this  GovemmeBt  and  who 
guide  our  Nati<m's  destiny,  must  recog- 
niae  that  we  ourselves  here  In  Coumxtn 
muBt  to  worthy  and  moet  JiMtttfy  our- 
selves for  siich  moral  leadership. 

Once  during  the  Civil  War  a  man  said 
to  President  Lincoln,  "Our  forces  will 
win  because  the  Lord  is  on  our  side." 
and  Lincoln  replied.  "What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is.  "Are  we  on  the  side  of 
the  Lord*  - 


:  to  f orbM 
inatiOD  bscsose  at  net  or  eoior. 

Tha  wtaa  aaan  who  wrote  tbe  f^imiiu^ 
aouKbt  to  avoM  tba  iajosttoaa  of 
tyranny  and  thaa  taroaglu  into  baliw  a 
tena  of  ^*»t'^i  and  *«»'«»»*ti  aa 
executive,  leglslattvc.  and  Jodlctel 
of  our  OovcnuBeut. 

bsMaved  that  sorb  a  ftmn  of  sort  m- 
tt    woold    baat    protact    tbe 
for     power     and 


As  Ooaald 


racFstly  in  cfaa 


f  ooaeaia  erf  our 
fearful  ttMU  tbe  tyrmany  a(  a 
•"wamaiT  destroy  ow  Ubarttaa  tim  t^ 
praMMtad  the 
lag  any  laws  that 
fraa  areaa.  freedom  of  rtilglaB.  or 


xitamyjorr 

daprtva  aayma  at 

manta  of  Ufa.  Ubarty.  or  prafMrty.** 

ytom  the  start,  tbara  waa  aaocft  

at   tba  OoBStJtvtlaii.     TIm  Tiatss.  both 
Xagiaatt  and  ^h»  Uoitad  Statn,  treaty  tW- 
dldsdthatll  .       -^  T 

Am  lata  aa  May  2».  1861.  Lord  Maeat^y 
wrota  to  aa  Aaaarlean: 

Tour    OonsUtntion    Is    aU    sail 
anabor.    •    •    •    i  ba*« 

tbas  tnaututtooa  .        , 

•oca  or  latar.  dsstray  ttbartg.  or 
or  both.     •     •     • 

Itapoison  wm  attsa  tba 
wttba  __      _ 

by 
tba  twanueth  entary  aatha 
vaa  tn  ths  gftb;  wttb 


wSl  baaa  baas 
wltbixi  yoor  own  eoontry  by 
owa  lusMteMuaa." 


WelDeMNat 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 
or 


1.  2f5I 

MrsL  ROCgRS  of  MasaaOiuam 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exteml  my  re- 
marks in  the  RKoait  I  bnrliai  tlie  Xci- 
iMrtW  iiniwiil  tnm  tbe 
oC 
off- 

tarial  dtanaaaa  traaklF  and  fair^  the 
actfoB  or  OBBgiesa  in  piMlDg  BL  &  Slfli 
over  the  Presadenfs  veta 

Woes  of  tka 
faftve  been  tanartiayl  to  the  pob* 
^     llettell( 

by  tka 

Tlie  opposttioBi  to  this  meaaore  by  ttte 

.  .  em  of  the  eomUzy.  vttfc  an  ohvtoaa 

^  tnigtdtocoB»meti»piMteastothereal 

g^.  benefits  aeeralDg  to  ftboae  vetarans  who 

aa  ***  ^  whoBy  tnrapacHatad  as  to  need 

«g  the  aid  and  sttnilaiif  of  asMttkK  pcr- 

er     porftfoB  to  aqr  and  aU 

to  veterans  and  tlielr  dependrnta. 

_I  jyiwal  to  an  eg  imi  who  have  tfas 

d  raufyt^  a      AgM  against  this  kthany  and 

tovaid  the  bcb  vti»  hftee 
mrs.  Wemoagnet: 
^ form. 

ly  ttaaST'  «r         ^|^  edttortel  foDows: 


a  MS 
at  9iX» 
_  for  uiaiaai   pstot^paBy  at  tba  world 

bask  aa      who  nqaixa  regulafiy  tl» 
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an  •ttcDdant— m«n  trho  sr*  bitod  and  bad- 
ffM«l«B  or  ao  nmulj  ao  tb«t  tifj  hav«  do 
win  at  •amtof  •  llTelihood.  Tha  vota 
«•■  ii  to  f  and  wu  a  bairMniag  afllraatton 
or  a  rtmliar  vota  ta  tbt  Booaa  o(  Bapraaant* 
attvM  on  AivaM  |7  wban  Um  body  ovar- 
roda  tbc  objiotlci  <tf  Um  Chtef  Isacuuva  by 
tif  to  45. 

A  aooUt  afo  «a  daiaUad  ban  iba  edUortol 
dlKUHkm  ol  Uia  Bowa  action  by  tbe  pub- 
lla  gPMH  aad  toy  aditon  of  nawa  magastnaa 
praetleally  unanlnxxn  tn  ita  dta- 
at  the  thtnkmf  uf  the  Houaa  man* 
barahlp.  it  u  indtcatlva  of  either  ifnormnca 
cr  of  valMBMBt  opposition  to  any  benanu 
Niatliif  to  vatarana  and  thatr  dependcnU 
that  tha  aama  acnt  of  eauaue  crtttclsm  haa 
folio«*d  Sanata  ^yproral  of  the  meaaure. 
WtllKMit  CBoaptton  tha  newi  Tehtclen  of  the 
batra  oommtndad  tba  Preaident  for 
tn  dlaapproTtaff  tha  Icgialatton. 
tiMf  have  appliad  to  It  rarloiu  nasty  con- 
BOtatlo&a  stich  as  "peoaion  grabs"  itnd  have 
taken  to  tasic  ttaoa*  Congressmen  who  so  be- 
llavad  tn  tba  necessity  for  the  bill  that  tbay 
OTrrvhelmtngly  enacted  it  into  law. 

Whenever  this  sort  of  thing  happasa.  wa 
suffer  from  nUxcd  emotions.  We  rceogBlae 
that  our  country  attained  Its  present  stature 
among  nations  because  of  our  Independence 
and  for  tha  reason  that  debate  on  differing 
opinion  baa  in  lart^a  measure  developed  the 
path  wa  have  traveled  to  greatness.  There 
can  tie  no  doubt  that  each  cf  us  has  a  right 
to  thtnlt  Independently  and  to  reach  indlvld- 
ttai  ooncluatons.  aud  yet.  Bacauae  exacted 
raprcaantatlvas  in  tha  Congraaa  are  chosen 
toy  the  people  to  voice  their  sentiments,  we 
sooMtlmas  woodar  v^athar  or  not  those  who 
vote  one  way  or  another  on  public  policy  do 
not  at  UOMs  miarepraaent  thoae  who  send 
them  to  Waahtafton.  OMtalnly  it  Is  obvious 
that  no  Congraasman  can  beoome  fully  in- 
fornsad  about  every  matter  he  must  pass 
upon  when  the  rolls  are  rnllcd.  nnd  so  most 
of  them  depend  upon  the  rept^rts  to  the  floor 
from  commlttaea  spedaUy  set  up  to  make  a 
study  of  particular  questions  and  they  cast 
their  votea  in  accord  with  what  seem  to  be 
raeomnendatlons.  Therefore,  when 
of  the  House  and  Senate 
tently  'oppose  committee  sug- 
on  matters  having  no  relation  to 
party  politics— and  the  question  of  teterana' 
benefits  has  yet  to  fall  within  that  categtury — 
we  are  wont  to  believe  that  nonconfomiat 
voting  Is  controlled  alone  by  prejudice. 

Under  thoaa  conditions,  it  becomes  a  taak 
Indeed  to  decide  not  to  make  a  blacklist  of 
opponents  of  those  rights  of  the  veteran 
class  which  historic  policy  and  expert  taati- 
roony  dictate  must  l>ecome  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  There  csm  be  no  question  but 
that  the  reactions  of  news  writera  are  shared 
by  some  Members  of  the  CcNOgroaa  or  votaa 
would  be  tinamsBOua.  und  yet  we  find  in- 
variably that  daotatona  on  so-called  vet* 
erans'  legislation  cross  party  Unas.  We  find 
likewise  that  opinions  differ  among  men  who 
bava  tbanaelvaa  acrved  their  country  in  unU 
ta^KL.  Admitting  that  we  also  entertain 
aonts  prejudloaa.  wa  ta!te  an  open-minded 
look  .^t  the  <ibJ*cton'  arguments,  perhaps 
get  a  UtUe  hot  xinder  the  collar  and  then  at- 
tempt to  examine  objectively  the  votaa  ot 
tba  mlnortty  even  while  entertaining  soma 
degrst  of  satisfaction  that  oar  own  ideas 
bava  been  sustained  ovarwbahnlngly  and 
and  that  tboae  of  our  oomradea  who  require 
aaalatanee  have  won  the  day. 

It  la  algnilkMtnt.  we  think,  that  of  the  46 
who  roted  in  the  Bouae  to  tuataln  Mr.  Tru- 
man's veto  of  U.  R.  SIM.  81  were  war  vet- 
erans and  that  4  of  9  similar  votaa  in  ^be 
Senate  were  likewise  cast  by  former  aarvlce- 
men.  Theae  constituted  mora  than  46  per- 
cent of  tba  entire  oppoaltion  and  lead  to 
the  jvatlBad  conclusion  that  the  complaints 
<^  news  commawtators  that  thm  Congress  ta 


the  victim  of  a  vicious  and  highly  organl 
veteran  lobi»y  la  a  lot  of  hokum.  But 
ataaoa  la  glvaa  to  that  claim  when  one 
sidara  that  far  laai  ttaa  SO  percent  of 
vetiraiM  are  aaaortatad  with  any  orgai 
movement  amonK  men  who  at  some  time 
another  went  tn  war.  Therefore,  we  say 
ail  of  this  great  pralaa  of  tha  President  ffl 
his  courage  and  outrageous  caatlgatlon 
OoQgrammcn  for  their  lack  of  it  Is  pui 
propaganda  bunk  manufactured  In  the  dia- 
eaaed  minds  of  people  who  oppoee  everything 
for  which  organized  vetarana  atrlve. 

Then,  we  leal  it  wise  to  eaamloe  a  llttl » 
ftirther  into  the  opposition  vote.  In  thi  i 
instance  we  can  paaa  up  the  nonvotera  for  i 
variety  of  reasons,  and  we  find  that  the  now- 
veteran  opponents  are  mostly  motivated 
political  expediency,  by  mare  oonstlttttioi 
objections  to  veterans'  legMatlon  of  ani 
daeoriptlon  and  by  that  overworked  motlv 
of  economy  that  they  practice  Invariably 
the  expense  of  veterans  while  being 
wllIlnR  to  help  all  of  the  other  poor  In  th^ 
world.  But  among  tba  25  war  vetormna  l4 
both  RoiiMs  we  must  look  for  other  1 1  aai iiiT 
Some,  bu^  not  by  any  means  all.  had  rugged 
war  service  yet  they  were  born  with  sllvef 
spoons  In  their  mouths  or  they  have  atf- 
talned  such  success  In  life  that  they  have  nc 
had  to  rub  elbows  with  the  unfortunate,  ar 
they  permit  themselves  to  be  Influenced 
their  own  good  fortune.  There  are  ala 
those  who  adhere  stanchly  to  the  wlshe 
of  their  tiHitj  leaders  for  partisan^  rcasoi 
Some  never  did  see  any  real  bervice  In  unit 
form,  while  still  cthsrs  grew  up  in  the  propaj 
ganda  age  of  radical  social  change  and( 
having  reached  sxibetantial  security  theml 
selves,  are  thoroughly  tn  symp>athy  with  thai 
other  >dea  so  generally  depicted  In  the  presi 
which  contends  that  no  veteran  not  cripple^ 
In  action  has  more  call  upon  the  publl^ 
generosity  than  the  rest  of  the  unfortuaatj* 
and  underprivileged.  | 

In  our  tttori  to  be  charitable,  we  have  no^ 
and  we  probably  shall  not  at  this  time  at* 
tempt  to  place  our  finger  upon  the  diasldeni 
few  and  try  to  make  examples  of  them  bf 
preparing  a  blacklist,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  warn  our  veteraiu  to  study  cloaely  thi 
voting  records  we  have  printed.  Those  whi 
tailed  to  cast  a  ballot  to  override  this  and 
other  Prealdentlal  vetoes  are  not  tha  beat 
friends  that  our  veterans  have  ever  had.  and 
they  must  be  con  >ldered  f>oLentlaI  en3niies  of 
their  cause.  Under  conditions  as  they  exist 
today  when  billions  are  being  appropriated  td 
build  up  new  armies  from  our  youth,  as  wf 
prepare  to  enlarge  matarlaUy  all  of  our  armed 
aervlces  at  almost  untold  expense,  it  Is  not 
only  the  height  of  folly  to  treat  dlsgracefulie 
with  those  who  have  borne  arms  tn  the  past 
and  who  now  need  a  helping  band  front 
their  Government  but  it  is  alst-  extremelf 
wis*  to  demonstrate  to  future  cannon  fod<t 
der  and  to  their  famUies  that 
firm  intention  of  our  people  to  treat 
and  sjinpatheilcaily  with  the  human 
age  of  war.  Nothing  can  be  luore  inooDslBt-< 
ent  than  to  demand  that  young  men  and 
women  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation 
tUne  of  peril  and  at  tha  aama  time  try 
economise  at  the  eipaaae  at  tboae  who  hai 
become  dependent  upon  the  pubUc 
oaitj  In  part,  at  least,  for  the  very  reason  tbalj 
they  made  great  sacrUlces  when  the  oountrf 
was  endangwwd  In  another  period  of  st 
All  of  this  talk  about  levelUig  things  off 
reeortlng  alone  to  social-welfare  benefits  fc 
non-servlce-connected  veterans  and  their 
pendente  for  the  reaaon  that  "soon 
evary  yoimg  asaa  may  be  a  vctaran"  or  be<4 
causa  "ererybody  gives  la  tha  aama  mass  1 
ure  in  total  war"  is  a  lot  of  poppycock.  Itj 
te  demonstrably  false  and  It  Is  antiveteraQ 
nonseiMe. 

We  do  not  now  eond«nn  without  glvtngi 
them  an  opportunity  to  explain  thoae  wha 


anon  lod^ 

it    Is    thi 

eat  klndlj 

.an  wreck^ 


think 


have  voted  against  veterans,  but  we 

veto  wao  alxnni  by  tboae 

bad  the  greater  underatanding  and  fcllowad 

the  yardstick  of  preeadeot  that  has  pa  d  dtv- 

Idends.     It  la  not  easy  to  disagree  with  a 

party  leader  when  politics  are  Involve^ 

high  principle  is  what  won  In  this 

and  thoae  who  stood  by  oar 

have  helped  to  perpettute  a 

raoognlaea   that   there    is   a   i 

batweeo  public  service  In  unitanB 

In  ttmee  at  emergency  and  that  ttaa 

veterans  and  thclx  families  In  advax^ty 

as  much  a  part  of  the  coat  of  wars  as  pa  tba 

expense  of  all  others  of  the  weqm 

to  win  them.    "Well  done"  is  not 

the  way  of  reward  when  they  have  r^cbed 

the  time  of  greater  need. 


GmiIs  to  Newcasdc 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:.IARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxaoomoi 

IN  THE  HOUn  OP  RSPmSIRTATr  rwB 

Wednesday.  September  28.  J9St 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Sfeak- 
(T.  once  again  the  American  taxpayer 
Is  about  to  pay  a  25.000  000-ton 
for  VeTtem  European  countries.  |lt 
certainly  carrying  coals  to  N^-wi 
when  we  ship  it  from  this  count 
Europe  where  adequate  coal  suppli 
available.     When  will  the  presenti  mI- 

minisiration  give  the  American 

some  relief  from  this  diabolical  situa 

CoAu  TO  Nanicsaaxai 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
nomlc  Commlssicn  for  Europe,  the  i^^i 
shortage  ofpOoal  for  Western  Europe  win  run 
to  about  4O.00C.00O  Urns.  In  the  tmmiidlste 
future  this  deficit  can  only  be  fUHd  by 
exports  from  the  United  States.  Coal  shtp- 
ments  are  expected  to  attain  a  figure  c  r  15.- 
OCO.OOO  tons — the  highest  amount  in  h  story 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  postwai  year 
of  1946 — and.  even  so.  there  will  be  an  o«t- 
standlng  shortage  at  15.000.000  tone. 

This  is  the  kind  of  dtuatlon  that  i  mUem 
for  the  so-called  dollar  gap.  This  i^ir  ise  ia 
much  more  understandable  when  rendered 
underproductlvlty.  There  is  enough  coi  1  w^ 
derground  In  Eiu^pe  to  fill  Europe's  rec  otre- 
ments.  The  trouble  involved  in  gettJ  og  It 
out  Ilea  with  tbe  UMAetency  ot  tba 
tlon:  Eiini|iaaii  flgmaa  for  tone  per 
hour  are  far  below  the  American  flgoid.  In 
addition  to  wider  use  of  mnfhlncs  the! 
in  Biux>pe  is  for  an  Incroaaa  In  the 
tion  of  manpovrer  to  tbe  mlnea.  In  Britain 
there  has  been  an  ovo'-all  drop  in  thefimn- 
ber  of  workers  \n  the  mlnea:  Praacct  and 
Halgltim  have,  closed  down  marginal  i  dig- 
gings In  mistaken  anttdpatMm  of  a  cotal 
aorptaa  for  IMl:  and  In  Qarmaay  a  lov  rata 


with 


of  Inveatment  in  the  min^ 
a  steady  drift  of  workers  away  from 
pit*,  and  a  reluctance  to  move  to  the 
productive  veins. 

Shortage  of  miners,  of  ecur«e.  is  a  ^odo- 
tafteal  proMam  oonnaetad  with  individual 
dailrai  for  an  aaatar  way  of  Ufe.  As  sucb 
it  is  not  easily  amenable  to  democratic, coo- 
troL  Bat.  if  the  mtners  cannot  be  fteoed 
underground,  at  least  oartate  IndneanaBta 
can  oe  pravided  to  keep  tbem  there  or  lb  at- 
tract  newcomers.  Italian  aainc  workert.  for 
are  kept  away  fr 

prohibition.    It  la : 
of  GcmMn  miners  are  Itvl^ 


\ 
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barracks  away  from  their  families.  Bere  a 
tMsadac  program  wotild.  at  no  great  cxpenae. 
accomptiah  much  toward  — *\tng  tbe  miner*! 
lot   more   attraetlva.    Otbor  ■«■■■«   «• 

taken  before  Bvofia  baaoama  pwaancntly 
sad<fied  on  the  back  of 


Brief  •■  Commnnin 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  L  ROGERS 

or  Txxaa 

IN  THZ  BOCSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Monday,  October  1,  19S1 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Bar  Association  has  pre- 
pared a  brief  on  Communism :  Marxism- 
Leninism.  it5  aims,  puipoics.  objcctires. 
and  practices.  The  doctment  is  a  con- 
cise but  full  treatise  on  the  subject.  The 
exhaustive  research  and  vork  of  the 
committee  in  preparinf  this  brief  Is  fiilly 
evidenced  by  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  facts  are  presented.  It  is  a 
tloeiBnent  that  should  be  read  by  every 
AmCTican  citizen  to  the  end  that  all 
vould  be  better  fortified  in  the  battle 
that  has  been  joined  against  the  in- 
aldkws  pneCkres  of  those  who  would  de- 
strogr  cor  rights  and  our  freedoms.  The 
committee  that  prepared  this  brief  is 
entitled  to  tbe  highest  commendation  of 
the  American  people. 

I  place  this  brief  in  the  Cokoikssioxai. 
RxcxMU)  and  eamestJj  irqnrwt  ttaBt  all 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  xendtaic  it 
pass  it  on  to  their  neighbors: 
CoKMxnnat:    **-~'~-—  T  ■rimnif.  Ixa  Aims. 


Tliis  brief  la  produced  to  explain  why  tbe 
American  Bar  Amortatlnn  baa  raaolvad  to  ex- 

lawycrs  wbo  are  members  at  tbe 
Party  at  tbe  United  Stataa  or  wtw 
"kCcrxlam-LenlBlam'*.* 


The  resQlotkiM  follow: 


■XBOLimOW    I 


Whereas  the  Communist  Party  ami  Marz- 
Im-Leninlsm  call  for  the  estabUataacnt  m 


m 

tbe  United  States  of  a  dlctatonb^  "^mtram- 
meled  by  law^  and 

WheresM  the  Amertean  eonstttstienal  sys- 
tem and  the  Amertean  principle  ot  ImBvld- 
dal  tl^Ma  aad  duties  would  be  violated  by 
MOA  a  ayatem:  and 

Whereas  such  concept  is  ineoBpattUe  with 
tba  obilgatiaBa  at  a  lawyer  aa  an  oAecr  at 


That 
ttaa  prnraisHm  only  the 
in  its  cottrtttntkm  axMi  b^ws  cxpei  from 
ytts  membaratatp  any  and  every  Indmdual  who 
is  a  meicber  at  ttke  Oommunlat  Party  at  tka 
Umted  States,  or  wbo  advoeataa  llarxlaB»> 
bettfartter 

MarawMtton  be  referred 
.  by  tta  |w  Midi  lit  at  tba  ■aaoeta- 
to  an  appro|wta«e  wnmtTtee  at  tba  m- 
sodatlon  for  pronapC 


la  tba  aenvictlon  that 


LUUUV  B 

•e  tt  rcsolred.  That  teaoiation  I  be  raCerred 
to  all  State  and  tocal  bar  Manrlitiiaa  wltb 

inrnfrnxprn.  tnm 

wbo  li  a  f  bw  of  tbe  OntinnW  Party  ot 


In  the  debate  on  the  reaoliitloa  It 

evident  that  there  is  ^ ^_ 

and  eonfoikm  tbroogbout  the  Cattad 
tba  natore  of  coaunatfH 
;  tba  objeeta  and  paqpeaaaof 
a  tMb  "'■■■T"y  and  elaawtkeca  wbo 
•^  faOMT  OMBHitot  fs^fitngs 
.  part  tbe  uunfuskJB  to  deUberately 
[  by  tbe  Commwnlats  tbcBMcivea.  Tbe 
advancement  of  the  Commxmist  asoveiant 
In  Amglca  depends  for  surrtaa  wpon  a  gaa- 
eral  aabnaidKstandtBg  of  CoanaaBlam  ««*^ 
of  OaamiHilsi  alns  on  the  part  of  tboae 
ovtUde  tbe  fold. 
If  tbe  real  imnwei.  abna.  tactics  »»y| 
of  eommtuJaga  were  aa  dear  to  aU 
atttcdly  arc  to  the 
the  popular  rerul- 
ef  patriotic  Americans  against  an  wbo 
toOow  tbe  conapiiaturlal  ctzlt  and  the  Ccsn- 
mimlst  -line"  wotild  stop  this  subversive 
asovament  m  Ua  tracks. 

Bcnce.  the  parpose  of  this  brief  Is  to  ac- 
qnalat  tba  Amertean  people  wttb  wbat  eoiB- 
mtmiiM  naaPy  la— aot  by  way  of  otoytettro 
i^arfnaaMoB  but  essentially  by  letttng 
co^aswiAHS  apeak  for  itself  through  its  oO- 
dal  spofceeaHB  in  tbetr  authorttattve  texts: 
Tbe  Oommnolet  Manifesto  (C.  M.)'.  Marx 
and  irngrli 
State  and  Bevoiatkm  (S  R  ).  Lenin. 
"  "Vett  ariug'  Ownmunlsm :  An  TT»f»T<tlle 
(L.  W  ).  Lenin. 

of  lienmism  (F.  L.).  Stalla. 
of  LeataJ—  (P.  D.aialin. 
,  of  tbe  Oommtmlat  Party  of  tba 
Sovtet  Cnkm"  (8.  H.)  (Bolsheviks)  ambar« 
taed  by  the  Central  CoaaBttSee  otf  the  C.  P  S. 
U.  iB>.  edited  by  a  COaaaalmlaai  of  tbe  Cen- 
tral C  ■Mil III  of  tba  C.  P  S  U  (B> 
edited  by  a  ObadalMlon  of  the  Central 
mlttce  of  tha  C.  P  S.  U.  (B>  and  pablMked 
byjnteraattosial  PuhUabers  CO..  Inc.  <CDpy- 

(se 
price  H)  cents  t  waa  poHMMd  ta  IMS— ^at  It 
lathe  OM  TbalaMiiiii  of  aad  f or 


Muawtno     na4e»- 

T    or    MABx     tjn 

ot  power  and  rctentk»  of  yumm 
tbe  world  by  the  prtdotarlat*  Is 
only  a  matter  of  time.    The  estabUsbmcnt 
of  the  dletatORblp  of  tba  ptt>to«artat  is  In- 
evitable. 
-Tte  tbaory  of  tba  nraiiMiiiilits  may  be 

of  prtvata  property.'* 

"Aad  tba  aboBtlOB  of  tbla  itati  of  things 
1>  eaOad  by  the  bourgeola,  aboDttoo  of  indl- 
▼Idaalfty  and  freedom.  And  rtghtly  so.  Tbe 
aboOtkm  of  bourgeots  IndlvtdtiaUty. 
geols  Independence,  and  bouzgaoto 
la  tindoobtedly  ilmad  at." 

In  a  word,  yon  reproacb  us  wttb 
lag  to  do  away  wttb  yoor  property. 
so;  that  Is  just  what  w«  tiilsisa  ~ 

"The  cbargaa  agataat  cowiaa 
from  a  raQglouB.  a  ph»»wophlcal.  and.  (mb- 
erally.  ITooi  an  Ideological  standpoint,  are 

"Tbe  protatariat  will  oaa  Its  polttical  an- 
premacy  to  wraat.  by  dsgrese.  an  capatal  trot 
tbe  TiiHsiiijlilii.  to  centratiM  aO  laMriMMato 
of  ptuduHbm  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  atsta.  L  a., 
of  tbe  proletariat  nrgaiilietl  as  the  mllng 


The  manliesto  then  lays  down  10  pratUaU 
nary  steps  to  be  attataad  before  tbe  dSctator. 
ablp  of  tbe  ptolatatlat  tafeae  over. 

1.  AbolMop  of  pwipetty  In  land  and  appU. 
catkm  of  aU  rawta  of  land  to  pubUc  _ 

S-  A  beavy  ja  tigi  lasi vc  or  gradoatad 


of 

(1917)    his  two 

It  of  and  for 

an  Oonmimlata.     (For  extended  reading  see 

Lenm's  OaOeesad  Works    sobm  flO  voiumea.) 

StaUn  in  bla  two  baale  vol 


8.  AbolMoa  of  all  right  of  inberitanee. 

4.  (kafleeatton  of  tbe  propeity  of  all 
graata  and  rebels. 

5.  CentrAiizaUoB  of  eracttt  m  the 
the  state,  by  aaeana  of  a  '»nH~ral  *«*■»> 

^^^t^m   «^^wana  Ma^B   AU  ^h^ZI^H  vV   mOmmm^^pB^^^ 

itVattOB  and  tranqnrt  in  the  hands  of  tba 
atate._ 

7.  ttAsaaiaB  of  factories  and  InstrunaeDts 
of  pmtaeCloa  owneo  by  the  State;  the  brisk- 
ing Into  calttvattao  of  waste  lands.  •■mI  tbe 
Improvement  of  tbe  aoll  fMMaDy  In 
with  a  common  plaa. 

^  ■•■■&  obl|(Btlaa  of  an  to  worii. 

of  mihMiilal  araMaa.  aapoeUUy  for 
agrtesltora. 

9.  CieablnaliBa  of  sfrtetdtare  wttb  maaa- 
fa^wtBf  bidartrlee:  gradual  abolition  of  tba 
dlsttnctlosi  batwaan  town  and  cosuatry.  ky 
*  — ra  aasMlila  dlatniwif  hm  eg  thm  popidatkai 

for  an  children  in  pub- 
of  cbad  factory  labor 
>too  of  edu- 
ion.  etc. 
flf 

to 

tbat 

o^byttMfoRi- 

aodal  eoikdttJaaft. 

tremble   at   a 

Tlkc   proletartana   have 

They  bava 


bers  of  tbe  Communist  Party  of  tbe  Uaited 
Stataa  or  wbo 
(AdofiladbyB 
U51). 

*^Par  tae  aake  of   brertty   the   biMMa  of 
these  books  will  be  aMd  in  tba 
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FvraluUaa    r^ter«    to    the 
It  «MHM*  be  r^lacMl  by  the 

lAiiaa  ctate  |tb«  dtcutoralxlp  of  tlw  . 

urut)  Uiroufh  wiUMrtnc  away.  tum^T^  m 
fHMral  rule,  uniy  throufh  vioicnt  rvroiu- 
Uoo.  *  •  •  Tb*  occ«Mlt7  of  ayauinau- 
cAllj  foatcrtag  among  the  "n— •**  tbia  potat 
of  vl«w  about  vltileot  rvTolutlan  liaa  at  tbe 
root  of  tbe  whole  of  Marsa  and  Bngtfa'  tMcb- 
iBf. 

Tb«  iwplaccmeot  of  tbe  bourgaula  by  tbe 
profotarUn  state  la  Iropoaalbie  witbout «.  *k>- 
t«Bt  r«Tolutlon   (Lenin.  S.  H.  18  30). 

Xt  la  etonr  tbat  tbe  liberation  of  tbe  op- 
priMtd  cUm  ia  tmpo«lbl«  not  only  witbout 
a  rlolcnt  rcrolutlun.  but  also  without  tbe 
daatructton  of  tbe  apparatiia  uf  atau  power. 
"^h*  dicutorabip  of  tbe  proletariat  U  tbe 
mo*t  <tot«tBlned  and  tbe  moat  ruUUaaa  war 
wpfid  bf  tbe  new  cla«  acftlBat  tb*  *  •  • 
WMay  *  •  •  tba  dictatorablp  of  tbe 
pwtotarlat  la  nacMaary.  and  rlctory  oT«r  tbe 
bwuyiuuie  u  Impcaalble,  witbout  a  lonK. 
■Mbtam  and  desperate  war  of  life  and 
deatb.  a  war  which  requires  perseverance, 
dtoetpllne.  firmness,  inflexibility,  and  unity 
o«  wnr  iLen.'n.  L.  W.  »). 

"It  follows  tbat  fur  revolution  U  U  esacn- 
tlal.  first,  tbat  a  majority  of  tbe  workcxs  (or 
at  Icaat  »  majority  of  tbe  flan  cnneclfnin. 
tblsklng.  pollUcally  urtive  workers)  abould 
fully  understand  the  neceasity  for  revolution 
and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  tbeir  lives  for  It: 
secondly,  tbat  tbe  ruling  classes  be  in  a 
«tat«  of  governmeotal  crisis  •  •  •  ^q^ 
maicea  It  poesible  for  tlie  revolutionauries  to 
overthrow  it  rapidly-  (Lenin.  L.  W.  es>. 
Btailn  oonflrms: 

**Osn  such  a  radical  tranaformation  of  tbe 
old  boorgeuu  system  of  society  be  acbieved 
without  a  violent  revoluUon  witbout  the 
dictatorship  of  tbe  proletariat? 

"Obviously  not.  To  tbink  tbat  sucb  a 
revolution  can  be  carried  out  p>eaccf  ully  with- 
in tbe  framework  of  bourgeois  democracy 
*  *  *  means  one  of  two  tbln«a.  It  means 
either  madnaea.  and  tbe  lose  of  normal 
human  uiKieratandlng.  or  else  an  open  and 
groaa  repudiatlcm  of  tbe  proletarian  revo- 
hitlon  "  (StAlln.  P.  L.  aO). 

1>nln  always  Uugbt  tbat  without  a  revo- 
lution of  tbe  worklAc  daas  capitalism  cannot 
be  overthrown"  (8.  H.  168). 

Finally,  aa  to  tbe  Man.  Sngeia,  Lenin  defi- 
nition of  "Revolution"  (Lenin  ia  coctemp* 
tuooaly  caatleattng  bis  fellow  travelers", 
(the  Meoabevlka)  who  argued  for  "Revolu- 
tlott"  aa  a  theory  to  be  accompllabed  by 
paaoeful  means) : 

"Have  these  gentlemen  ever  aeen  a  revo- 
lution. Revolution  la  undovMadly  tbe 
■aoet  autboritauve  thing  poaaible.  It  Is  an 
•ct  In  which  one  aectioo  of  tbe  population 
Impoaea  lu  will  on  the  other  by  means  of 
rtflea.  bayonets,  cannon,  t.  e..  by  lugbly  au- 
thoritative means  and  tbe  victorious  party 
la  IneTlUbly  forced  to  maintain  its  suprem- 
acy by  means  of  that  fear  which  lu  arms 
laqtfre  in  the  reactkmariea.  (Would  the 
Fa^  Commune  have  laaced  a  ab^le  day 
haa  It  not  relied  on  tbe  authority  ot  the 
•nMd  people  agalnat  tbe  bourgeoiaief  Are 
we  not.  on  the  contrary,  entitled  to  blame 
the  Commune  for  not  having  made  sufficient 
u*e  of  this  authority?)  And  so;  eltiier — or 
either  the  antt-autbort^urlans  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  In  which  caae 
they  BMrety  ■ov  oooMaion;  or  the?  do 
know,  in  mhkA  caae  they  are  beuayin^  the 
eauae  of  the  proletartat.  In  aMfettr  case  they 
serve  only  tne  interests  ot  reactloiis~  (Lenin 
S.  R.  aS). 


f 
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"  Interaattonal  ImpertaUsm  with  au  the 
mlsht  of  Its  cafdtal  and  Its  highly  organiaod 
miti'.ary  technique,  which  represents  a  real 
toTx^.  a  real  forvreea  ol  Intdmatlonal  capital, 
could  undK  BO  drcumetancea.  under  no 
possible  condition*,  live  side  by  side  with  tbe 
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SoTtet  BepurttUe.  both  becauee  of  its  objective 
Blttiatlon  and  becatise  of  the  ecoiu)mic  lnt«r« 
acti  of  the  capitalist  class  which  was  inour- 
porated  in  It.  it  could  not  do  tbia  becauae  of 
catnmerdal  tiee  and  of  International  finan- 
cial relatlonablpa.  A  conflict  la  tncrttahle. 
ThU  U  tbe  greatcat  difficulty  of  the  BiM^sn 
RevoHttian.  iU  greateat  historical  problem: 
the  neeiilty  to  call  forth  the  world  revolu- 
tion*"  (Stalin.  P.  L.  20), 

Stalin  quoting  Lenin  (CoUected  Works. 
Russian  edition)  says: 

"  "We  are  Uvlng,'  Lenin  wrltea.  'not  merely 
in  a  state  but  In  a  system  of  states:  and  it  la 
Inconceivable  that  tbe  Soviet  RcpObUc  abould 
continue  to  exist  for  a  long  period  aide  by 
side  with  Imperialist  sutes.  Ultimately  one 
or  the  other  must  conquer.  Meanwhile  a 
numtiar  at  terrible  clashes  between  tbe 
Soviet  Bapubiic  snd  the  bourgeois  statca  ia 
Inevitable.  This  means  that  if  the  proletari- 
at, as  tbe  ruling  class,  wants  to  and  will  rule. 
It  mtist  prove  It  also  by  military  organixa- 
tlon."  ■• 

"Clear,  one  would  think!"  (StaUn.  P.  L. 
«7.) 

auiiin  quotea  Lenin  again  on  workl  f«v- 
olutlon: 

"  'Sence.  the  victory  of  aodaliam  ia  ooe- 
slble,  first  In  a  few  or  even  in  one  single 
capitalist    country    taken    separately.     The 
victorious  proletariat  of  that  country,  having 
exiRt>prlated   the  capltalista  and  organised 
lU    own    socialist    production    would    rise 
against  the  rest  of  the  capitalist  world,  at- 
tract to  Itself  the  oppreaeed  claases  of  other 
countries,  raiae  revolu  among  them  against 
the  capltallats.  and  in  the  event  of  neeceaity, 
come  out  even  with  arnted  force  against  tlie 
exploiting    claases    and    their    statca"    (Col- 
lected Works)    (Stalin,  P.  L.  09). 
Again  he  quotes  and  states: 
"The  eslatenoe  of  two  diametrically  op- 
poeed  social  systems  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
stant menace  of  capitalist  blockade,  or  other 
forme  of  economic  pressure,  of  armed  Lnter- 
ventlon,       of       restoration.      Consequently, 
nothing  but  a  victorioua  aoeialist  revolution 
In  a  number  of  counvrlee  can  provide  the 
guaranty  for  the  final  victory  of  aociaham, 
that  is  to  say.  giuvanUee  agalnat  leetora^ 
tlon.     •     •     •   leninism  teachee  that  the 
final  victory  of  socialism,  in  tbe  sense  of  full 
guaranty  against   tbe   restoration   of    bour- 
geois reUtlona,  Is  possible  only  on  an  inter- 
national acale"  (Stalin,  P.  L.  71). 

"Impertalism  has  not  only  made  revolution 
a  pracucai  neceasity;  it  haa  erentad  tewaUe 
conditions  for  a  direct  attnA  an  the  ettadela 
of  capitalism"  (Stalin.  P.  L    13). 

"Tbe  'main  task  of  contemporary  com- 
munlam  in  weatara  iHrape  and  America  la 
to  acquire  tbe  ability  to  ee«k.  to  find,  to  de- 
termine correcUy  the  concrete  path,  or  the 
parUcular  vurn  of  events  Uiat  will  bring  tbe 
masses  right  up  to  the  reai,  decisive,  last  and 
great  revt^utlonary  atrtiggles"  (Lenin.  L.  W. 
78). 

"We  do  not  know  which  spark  will  kindle 
the  ecmflagration  ■  (Lenin.  U  W.  7B). 

'Then  there  Is  the  question:  can  a  country 
In  which  the  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  proletariat 
has  been  eaUbllahed.  consider  Itaelf  fully 
guaranteed  a«ahMt  foreign  Intervention,  and 
consequenUy  acahsat  the  raetarattoB  of  the 
old  order,  without  the  victory  of  the  rerolu- 
tion  in  a  number  of  other  countrlea.  a  ques- 
tion which  must  bt  answered  in  tbe  nesative" 
(Stalin.  P.  L.  eSK  '=»-"^ 

"What  Is  needed  Is  the  ability  to  flind  at 
any  moment  tbat  particular  link  in  the 
chain  which  must  be  grasped  with  all  ones 
might  to  gam  control  of  the  trtiole  chain 
and  pasi  without  a  hitch  to  tha  next  link- 
(Lento)    (Stalin.  P.  L.  190). 

rowB  Atn  powsa  juuurx  a  nn  romaMxirrai. 
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ment  tlBOOBkoM  tfea  worltf  et  the  dlcutof- 
ab4>  o<  tba  pralaMrtat. 

"The  queetiaa  of  power  ie  the  fuodaoMB^l 
gueetloo  of  rweoMMao.  Tbe  aelsure  of 
la  only  tbe  heBlniilng.  lUerefore,  the 
portent  thing  la  to  retain  power,  to 
aolldate  it  and  make  It  invincible.  What  ha 
required  to  rtfhi  tbia  end?  At  leaat  thr  « 
■  main  taaka  confraatteg  the  proletariat  on  tl  Le 
(morrow  of  Its  victory  must  be  fulfilled.  Thi (y 
are:  (a)  to  break  the  reaManee  of  the  landtd 
proprietors  and  uipfflliii  now  ovcrthroen 
and  eipfoptlated  bf  tiM  iwvaisttOB.  and  o 
UqwMata  every  attampt  they  make  to  reato  w 
the  power  of  capital;  (b)  to  orfanlxe  con- 
struction in  such  a  way  aa  will  raOj  ail  tot  1- 
ers  aruiind  the  pmlatarlat  and  prepare  tl « 
way  for  tbe  IKHlMatiun.  tbe  extinction  if 
Idaaace;  (c)  to  arm  the  revolution  and  to  a  >• 
ganla*  the  army  of  tl^  revolution  for  tl « 
■trwHIle  against  the  external  enemy  and  f ( w 
thestnaggte  agalnat  ImpertaUaBB. 

"Tbe   dictatorship  of  the  proictarlat 
*neeaaMr7  ^  cH-der  to  carry  otrt  and  ivlA 
thee*  tMk!>."  (Stalin.  PL). 

•"The  awpieme  principle  o!  the  dictatorship 
la  the  preeerraUon  of  tbe  alliance  bezr 

the  proletarut  and  tbe  peaaantry,  m  c 

that  the  proletariat  may  continue  to  rvtal  n 
the  leading  role  and  atau  power"  (Stall  i. 
^.  L.24). 

"It  by  no  means  follows  that  during  tie 

~lod  of  coaetrwetton,  the  ccieelve  side  <if 

dictatorehlp  haa  fallen  away,  or  can  fs  tl 

way.    Tbe  organe  of  auppreealon.  tbe  am  j 

hnd  other  organisations,  are  as  necessary  no  r 

^  tbe  period  of  coaietractlon  as  they  w 

during  tbe  dvU  war  period"  (Stalin.  P.  i^ 
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TO  oovxnttirrAi. 


Both  m  theory  and  tn  practice  tbe  wm- 

mate  aim  of  communism  is  the  establish- 


.  "Yuu  win  have  to  go  through  IB.  ao  v 
even  50  years  of  ctrli  and  tntematlanal  wai " 
I  Marx)  (Stalin,  P.  L  47). 
I  "The  dictatorahip  of  the  proieCarlat  Is 
levolMthiMry  power  baaed  od  i1olen<je 
gainst  the  bowgeotrte"  (SUhn.  P.  L.  iij 
I  *The  concept  of  the  dictatorship  of  tUe 
TColetariat  Is  a  concept  of  tbe  static.  Tba 
lUctatorahip  of  the  proletariat  mtist  neca- 
larlly  include  the  concept  of  violence  Thei  s 
*-  no  dictatorship  withoQt  violence  if  dK- 
itorshlp  u  to  be  tuderstood  In  th>  attlt  t 
of  the  term.  Lenin  deAnes  d:ctatai> 
ip  of  the  proletariat  aa  'power  tMied  6i  - 
ly  on  Ttoience'  (CoUected  Works)  (P.  L.  . 
{  "To  put  It  briefly:  the  dictatorship  of  tb  i 
proletariat  u  the  doataaMan  of  the  prole - 
variat  over  tbe  tiinniiidiii.  a  doaetnatloi} 
tbat  is  untrammeUad  bf  law  «M  btwd  oil 
f  ioience  and  enjoya  the  ^aapatty  ax  d  liup  - 
tort  of  the  tolling  and  *T'^ted  maaies  (c . 
I«nln.  SUte  and  Revohitlao)'*   (SUJln.  I. 

^rm  rum"   b  tk  aKtaxoMBP   iw   rai 
nK3i,aTaaiaT,    aics    aaa    t»»    assosia    ^^t 

FAaXTT 

i  "One  of  the  moet  Important  ideas  of  ICars^ 
♦m  on  the  subject  of  the  sto:«.  nannly.  d 
tpe  idea  of  the  'dictatorship  of  the 
tplat." 

,  "Tbe  state,  tbat  is.  the  proletariat 
Itsed  as  tbe  ruling  claaa"  (Lento.  S.  R.  31± 
'The  proletariat  needs  state  power,  tb) 
ntraliaed  organliatlon  of  vlolenee''  iLanla 

B.    23).  ' 

"Oaijf  the  daee  mnaeioMB  iBlaortt]'  (tba  ; 

tha  party.  J.  8. )  can  lend  tba  broad  maaea 

tbe  workars.    That  It  Is  prsdasly  in  tht  i 
inse  that  by  tbe  dlctatovahtp  of  the  ■rai» 
"lat  we  mean,  in  eeaeaoa.  the  dlctatoeabta  i 

lU  organlaed  and  cImb  nniea  liiws  lataort'  > 
t^-    (Stalin.  P.  L.  3«). 

^"Not  a  single  Important  tfKMoa  te  ar 
nved  at  by  the  mass  orgaalaatlQiH  of  tbt 
proletariat  without  dlrectioas  froia  thi 
T^rtT'  (Stalin.  P.  L.  36). 

)  "T^  pa^.  with  a  membership  of  levcra 
vindrad  thouMnd.  kads  tha  8otteu.  wtti 
^br  national  and  local  ramlficatiotks.  whtat 
•^tavaosB  sevwral  mlUkaa  of  peopie"  (Stalin 


it  is  to 
tta 

eral 

of  the  iai<stila>  cm  aervw  aa  this  _ 

atair.    A  working  rises  wtthont  a  revolution- 
ary party  u  iflce  an  army  without  a 
staff     The  party  is  the  mmtary  stsC  of 
pr^ctartet-' 

lys  Lenta,  win 
anrcll: 
•••     • 

every     sympathlBBr 
(I«ntn.  PL.). 

*Xlnl7  the  Soviet  state  leg  iiiHstiiiii   can 
de^arely  ilsetiuj  at  oHe  blow  tbe  old.  L  a, 

apparatna*  (Stalin.  F.  L.). 

I  tte  IsgMattvw 
la  a  slacle  stete 
tedr*  (SMIla.  F.  L.1. 

-»  ft 
la   baooaavisSe   with   party   oatty  and   wftb 

the  parties  of  tba 


tbe  party  amst  lie  't""^^  —  the 
of  tha  liBiniig  role  of  the 
party.    In  this  scaaa'  tt  eoold  he  said  tbat  tbe 

_  oC  tba  proletariat  la  la 
the  "dtetaluiSMp'  of  its 
turabip*  at  tta  party,  aa 
fdrca  of  the  proletariat-*  (Slalta.  F.  L.'9«). 

'  The  poUtleal  party  can  organise  only  a 
mlnarlty  of  the  class  tn  tbe  saaae  way  sa  tha 
reaUy  cbMs  conactoWi  worksis  bt  r^^taltst 
leptaasat,  only  a  aOnarity  of  an 
Tbat  Is  Why  we  most  atfmlt  that 
only  ttiB  daas  »«-»>iit 

of  tbe  workers'  (4 

vol.  XXV.  p.  M7.  RusBlan  edttkm)' 
(StaUn.  P.  L.  35). 
Tbe   Short   Hlstary    la   Its 


not  part  of  tba  dictatorship  of  tbe  prole- 
tariat. 

The  peasants,  says  Stalin,  are  the  "prcde- 
tartat's  greateat  rsasrvs  powes"  (Stalin. 
P.  L  4a). 

"Its  quintessence  (that  ia.  of 
ship — J.  &i    lies   in 
of  the 
of 
r.  tiM  proletaxlat"  (Stalin.  F  L.  36) 

tha 
of  tha  proletariat  txom  tbe  polat  of 
of  Its  atrwetore.  of  tts  ».»r»..«*«.  gf  tbe 
tale  and  slcnlAeaaee  cf  tbe  bdta.  tte  lavcra. 
and  the  dlrectlnc  tatct.  the  totality  of  which 
eompilee  the  system  cf  the  dictatocalilp  at 
the  protetaslat  and  wtth  tbe  lialp  of  whleb 
the  dally  work  of  the  dletatueahtp  of  the 
proletartat  la  erriwiiltiiwid*  (Stalin.  P.  L. 
»> 

The  orgaalaatlons  are:  ^het.  of  an  these 
are  tbe 
party 

of    eaaMomaa.    Iber    anUe    tba 

of 

TheSovtrta 
ef  aU  tn*  toOatB  of 


"Ttm  hlatory  of  the  party  taacbas  as  thak 
to  leave  tha  proletanat  without 
to    leave    it    without 
«a  Isaea  It 
to 
of  tbe 

"The  history  of  tbe  party 
the  ordinary  Social-Democratic 


The 
to  the  party 
(&R.a«>. 

by  porglac  tt- 
(F.  L.  IIS). 
tbe  party  held  tts  twelfth 
party  members  (S.  B.  382). 
In  May  UM.  tbe  party  held  tta  ihlilssiini 
ogreaa.  733,an  party  laenilieii 
"The  marked  incrcaee  la  oaeiabetslUp  ■  •  • 
dm  to  tba  adaaalaa  of 
iiailiii  mSw  tfes  Le 
(&iLa6»). 

I  died  January  21.  UM. 

t'%  vow: 
to  yoa. 
wUI  not  spars  otff  Uvea  to  I 
teed  the  anion  of  toUeis  to 
(&H.aai). 


NKbaparty. 
"Ibe  hissasy  of  the  party 
oa.y  a  party  of   tbe  new  type,  a 
LesUalat  pee^.  a  pai«y  of 
a  par^  ta pahlr  oi 
tar  tedaiva  ksrttia 

weoiatlan.  caa  ba  socb  a  party. 

Ihe  Boiabavtk  Party  la  tbe  U.  S.  &  S. 
la  soeh  a  party"  (&  H.  38). 

~*     *     *     .a  the  Soviet  Union 
aherik  Party  and  the  State 


of  tta  party  otgaulaatlonB  ta 

to  which   anti-party  el»> 
had  ^bied  ottraaee"  (S.  R.  art), 
fifteenth  edacrssa  aaet  in  December 
UVT.    In  October  piecadlMt  •*•     •     •    Qt.- 

Ceatral  OraassHlei.  4JB0a.  or  les  than  1  pcr- 
emt  fior  tba  Mock  of  Ttatifeyttas  aad  Zlnov- 
lerttes"  (S.  H.  asS).    aaovtev  (later  lUnil 
dated)  and  Trotsky.  fonacrSy  eaasaaaSv  la 

lad'-tbe  ebtaf 
ef  tbisgang  of 
was  Jodaa  TTotaky"   (S.  H.  ari). 
eapetled- 

Thc  sixteenth  cong»e»  oMt  Jane  at^  IMW— 
Ijmjn*  party  asaabesa  (8l  H.  a»). 
Tbe  Missilisutb  aanpaes  aaet  bi  Jaaaary 
■IjeHAm  perty  iiimbDiis   (&  B.  a»). 
as  fsr  M  tba    ■isliaj    Is  con- 

r.  St  dM  snset  m  Msreh.  ttn. 

cannot    hot   raerJI   Lenla^   gnlilsa 

ottered  at  the  Wivsatb  Oaawss  of 

party:  'Among  tbe  nMasaa  of  tbe 

we  (OaasHNnalate — J    S.)   are  l>ut  drapa 
(StaLn  p.  L,  99). 


r^NwtblT.  ttava  Is 

Hot  a  party 
laMty.  there  la  the  perty  ef 

party's  siisaalh  ttea  ta 
tba  Cart  tbat  tt  <b«ws  lato  tta  raafca  an  tbe 
of  tbe  proialarlat  tram  an  tlas 
MM  offanlMUaM  of  Uie  proletartat.  Ite 
taactkm  Is  to  — «-*»««»i*  tbe  work  of  aU  tbe 
of  the  proletariat.  w4th- 
oQt  caceptkoak.  aad  to 
toward  a  alasla  soaL  tbat  of  tbe 

I  of  tbs  praiatariat.  Only  tbe  va^[WM«  of 
to  party,  is  eapatala  of 
of  tteme 
Only 
of  tbe  proistartat.  osdf  tbe  party  of  tbe 

li  c^^abla  oC  tnlOHBi  Ute  tola  «I 
dilsf  Isadcr  la  tbe  spalsaa  of 
of  tbe  proletariat.**    (Stahn.  P.  Ii.  S  to  St.) 
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On«  trondrad  and  mrmitj  Utouaand  ««r« 
pureed    n   1931. 

"TlM  l»rty  beoun«  mart  clotty  w«ld«(l 
aai  bMMr  tftaapUnML"  (8  H.  258)  better 
"dtoetpUned"  from  the  top.  Th«  lint  Btac* 
i»  the  puTf  (S.  H.  Mt,  MO)— tb*  final — 
liquidation. 

However,  after  a  pur^e  and/OT  llquldatton 
— UMt  dMtta  from  natural  eatia«.  U  any. 
the  puty  wqqtr—  new  memban  upon  whom 
It  can  depend  to  keep  tbe  leader  tn  control. 

New  membaTB  are  "admitted."  but  onlf 
"on  the  baals  of  a  strictly  Individual  en- 
rollment of  'people  really  advanced  and  really 
devotPd  to  the  cauee  of  tbe  workliic  rl>M. 
tlie  ftneet  people  of  our  oorintry.  drawn  aboTe 
all  ttom  aaaong  tbe  workera.  and  also  from 
amonff  peaaanu  and  active  InteUlgentaia, 
wtio  bad  been  tried  and  tested  In  varloua 
•ectors  of  tbe  stniggie  for  eoctalUm' "  (S.  H. 
S39). 

TH«  paAcncis  or  th»  oiCTAToesniv  o»  th« 
reourrAKiAT 

Beading  the  Communist  manifesto  was, 
before  tbe  Short  History,  a  must  for  Com- 
munlsta. 

Rowerer,  aesxunlnc  the  Communist  reader 
COVld  not  digest  or  even  read  all  of  the 
aaalfteto.  or  oould  not  read,  be  was  then 
kad  DOW  oompeUed  to  believe  implicitly  In 
the  10  postulates  and  to  believe  In  but  one 
formula — tbe  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat— where  the  powers  of  government,  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  are  com- 
bined In  one  body.  He  must  believe  that  to 
function  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  party:  Uxat  as  a 
member  of  the  party  or  a  party  organisation 
he  must  obey  every  edict  from  the  top;  that 
dledpllne.  the  purge,  liquidation  are  risen 
tlal  Clements  of  party  power. 

As  in  the  past,  a  Communist  today  must 
believe  that  he  who  makes  the  laws  shall 
likewise  execute  the  laws  and  the  party  in 
power  sit  In  judgment  on  Its  own  action. 

The  individual  Communist  belongs  to  the 
state — not  the  state  to  him. 

And  he  does  believe  It  Is  his  duty  to  the 
party— not  to  Ood,  because  he  has  no  God- 
to  serve  mankind  by  establishing  for  him 
aU  over  the  world— the  dlcUtorshlp  of  the 
prolctarist. 

R  was  logical,  therefore,  that  there  be  set 
op  In  1919  (March)  the  Comintern — a  Com- 
munist-Controlled International  organisa- 
tion which  through  long-range  planning 
would  prepare  the  way  for  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  in  all  alien  lands. 

SUlin  m  stipulating  as  a  condition  to  rec- 
ognition of  the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  United 
States,  that  the  Comintern  would  not  pursue 
lu  objectives  In  thU  country,  was  only  slg- 
ging  and  sagging  entirely  in  accordance  with 
SOTtet  policy  (8.  H.  73i. 

SQppoeedly  dissolved  during  World  War  n. 
this  Intematlonal  organisation  now  operates 
as  the  Comlnform  under  direct  orders  and 
flnanrlng  from  Moscow.  (See  congreeslonal 
eommtttee  reports. ) 

■ence.  tbe  Communlste  have  **strenuously 
fought  am!  pnaerved  the  viewpoint  that  it 
la  obligatory  to  eofxrt>lne  legal  and  Illegal 
tanna  of  struggle,  that  it  u  obligatory  to  par- 
Melpete  even  tn  the  most  reactionary  parlia- 
ment and  tn  a  number  of  other  Institutions 
that  are  reatrtcted  bf  reacUonary  Uws.  (In- 
•orutoa  soslsttM,  etc.)     (Leniu.  l.  w.  31.) 

•Tt  ta  neeaesary  to  agree  to  any  and  every 
■acriflce,  and  even — If  need  be — to  reeort  to 
all  eorta  at  ^evfteae.  saaneuvers.  and  illegal 
metheJe.  to  evaetan  and  subterfuge.  In  order 
to  penetrate  Into  the  trade  unions,  to  remain 
In  them,  and  to  carry  on  Conununlst  work 
in  them  at  all  costs  (Lrnla^L.  W.  M). 

"When  conditions  are  such  tlMt  It  Is  often 
neceesary  to  blue  leaders  underground,  tbe 
development  of  gocxi.  reliable,  oparlaiMed, 
and  authoritative  leaders  Is  an  sepeilally 
hATti  tajiK.  and  these  dtfflcuitles  cannot  be 
successfully  overcome  wUhout 
legal  with  Illegal  work,  without 


leaders,  among  other  ways,  also  on  the  parlia- 
mentary arena"    (Lenin.  L.  W.  47). 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  save  the  Left 
Communists  and  tbe  Wait  European  and 
AjDMlcan  revolutionaries,  devoted  to  the 
working  elaae  •  •  •  from  deviation  from 
Mandam  (Lenin.  L.  W.  53). 

*  *  *  To  tie  one's  hands  beforehand, 
openly  to  tell  the  enemy  who  Is  now  better 
armed  than  we.  whether  and  when  we  shall 
fight  him  Is  being  stupid,  not  revolution- 
ary    ••     •. 

*  *  *  these  politicians  of  the  revolu- 
tionary daaa  who  are  unable  to  maneuver,  to 
oompcomiae  in  order  to  avoid  an  obviously 
disadvantageous  battle  are  good  for  noth- 
ing (Lenin.  L.  W.  58). 

In  "parliament  and  every  other  type  of  re- 
actionary institution,  you  must  work  Inside 
them,  precisely  because  in  them  there  are 
still  workers  who  are  stupefied  by  the  priests 
and  by  the  desolateness  of  village  life;  other- 
wise you  run  the  risk  of  becoming  mere  bab- 
blers '  (Lenin.  L.  W.  42). 

"Revolutionaries  who  are  unable  to  com- 
bine Illegal  forms  of  stniggie  with  every  form 
of  legal  strtiggle  are  very  bad  revolutionaries" 
(Lenin,  L.  W.  78). 

"What  is  the  difference  lietween  revolu- 
tionary tactics  and  reformist  uctlcs?  Some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Leninism  Is  opposed 
to  reforms,  opposed  to  compromises  and  to 
agreements  In  general.  That  Is  absolutely 
untrue.  Bolsheviks  know  as  well  as  any- 
body else  that  every  little  bit  helps,  that 
under  certain  conditions  reforms  In  general, 
and  coa>promlses  and  agreements  in  particu- 
lar, are  neceaeary  and  useful"  (Lenin  F  L. 
100). 

•The  revolutionist  will  accept  a  reform  In 
order  to  use  It  as  a  means  wherewith  to  link 
legal  work  with  Illegal  work.  In  order  to  tise 
It  as  a  screen  behind  which  his  Illegal  activi- 
ties for  the  revolutionary  preparation  of  the 
"loww  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie 
may  be  intensified"  (Stalin.  P.  L.  101). 

So  the  Communists  have  (a)  Infiltrated 
the  labcw  unions;  (b)  worked  "within  par- 
liament"; (c)  placed  their  personnel  in  key 
positions  within  the  Government;  (d) 
organised  front  after  front;  (e)  recom- 
mended In  current  offlclal  literature  more 
and  more  Infiltration  In  all  schools  and  uni- 
versities; (f)  Infiltrated  the  prese— the 
radio — the  movies — the  publishing  houses; 
(g)  organized  smear  campaigns  upon  both 
the  living  and  the  dead;  (h)  rewritten  their 
own  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  dis- 
torted our  factual  history;  ( 1 )  accepted  the 
benefits  of  our  BUI  of  Rights  In  order  to 
destroy  our  Constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment; (j)  attempted  to  disorganise  our 
courts  and  bring  Judges  and  Justices  Into 
disrepute. 

In  this  connection.  In  1834,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  defense  (Comintern)  issued 
lU  pamphlet  No.  5  entlUed  "Under  Arreat— 
Workers  Self -Defense  in  the  OourtB": 

"How  To  DefTND  YoTTX8xi.r  m  CotrxT— What 

To  Do  When  AaaxsTxo  and  Qoxstionzo 

"roarwoKo 

"This  pamphlet  Is  being  Issued  In  order  to 
better  prepare  our  whole  organlzaUon  to 
give  leadership  to  workers  on  what  to  do 
when  arrested  and  questioned,  and  how  to 
defend  theiaaalwee  in  the  courts  of  the 
oapltalut  cUUB  JiHtloe." 

A  few  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  pam- 
phlet: 

•The  dignity  snd  'sanctity'  of  the  courts. 
are  a  means  of  paralysing  the  struggle  of  the 
workers  against  capitalist  institutions. 

-nje  daas  struggle  goes  on  In  the  court- 
room as  well  as  It  doee  on  the  picket  line. 
In  the  shops,  and  In  the  mines.  The  worker 
must  learn  to  carry  Into  the  cotirtroom  the 
same  determined  militancy  that  brought 
him  there. 

"Even  though  capitalist  law  makes  what 
you  have  done  a  crime,  you  mtist  plead  'not 
guilty,'  never  plead   guilty'." 


I  There  is  a  specific  section  which  deiils  with 
the  conduct  to  t>c  observed  in  the  couri- 
Tooco.  part  of  which  reads  as  follo^rs:     [ 

"UAKM  THX  COtmr  T0171  rotxTH  I 

"Bring  out  the  class  Issues  at  tie 
If  you  are  charged  with  crinxlnal  syndic 
&.  e.,  with  teaching  or  advocating  tl-e  over- 
throw of  government  by  force  or  violence  br 
charged  with  niembershlp  in  an  orgaiilzatian 
that  advocates  and  teaches  such  a  doctrinv, 
smd  then  the  proof  by  tbe  district  tttomSy 
conalsts  of  speeches  that  you  made,  art  idea 
that  you  wrote,  newspapers  that  you  redd 
nnd  suppoit,  then  It  Is  absolutely  noceniJy 
if  or  you  to  use  the  court  for  a  chsar  arid 
correct  explanation  of  the  economic  add 
social  views  which  you  hold,  of  tlie  fac^ 
of  the  class  strviggle  as  applied  to  your  cai(e. 
"It  Is  Important  that  you  insist  u  x>n  an- 
swering questions  put  to  you  In  yc  tir  ovtn 
way.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  te  buU- 
ilozed  by  the  prosecutor  and  Judge  «  ho  m4y 
demand  of  you  a  'Yes'  or  'No'  answtr.  Yc^ 
either  answer  your  own  way,  or  not  at  alii" 
Note  how  well  the  Instructions  In  thit 
pamphlet  were  followed  by  defendaats  ai^ 
their  counsel  at  the  historic  trial  before 
iJudge  Medina  and  a  Federal  court  Jury 
iNew  York.  Observe  the  conduct  of 
Mass  Workers  during  the  trial  in  ptcketl 
the  court  hotise,  januning  the  coiut  rooqi, 
flaunting  party  line  banners  and  chantiog 
Communist  slogans.  It  was  all  rl;ht  oiit 
of  the  book.  T 

"WHAT    IX>    TOBU^SBimSMXir    THIKK    OT    T^ 
trxiRD  STARS  I 

"Marx  splendidly  grasped  this  est  ence  4f 
fcapltallst  democracy,  when,  in  analyitlng  trie 
experience  of  the  Commune,  he  ssld  that 
the  oppressed  were  allowed,  once  every  fepr 
years,  to  decide  which  particular  repieeent^- 
tlves  of  the  oppressing  class  shoul<l  be  lb 
parliament  to  represent  and  represi  theia. 

"To  decide  once  every  few  years  whlcji 
Inember  of  the  rtiling  class  Is  to  repress  an^ 
0ppress  the  people  throtigh  parlliment-t- 
thls  Is  the  real  essence  of  bourgeois  parIU»« 
mentarlsm.  not  only  In  the  parllarcentaiT- 
tonstltutlonai  monarchies,  but  also  In  tl^ 
most  democratic  republics"  (Lenin,  S  R.  40] 

Lenin  quotes  Engels  on  Marx: 

"The  ultimate  political  aim  is  to  o-:ercon^ 
the  whole  state,  and  therefore  deinocrac^r 
as  well"  (Lenin.  S.  R.  67).  | 

"Democracy  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
^>eople.  and  suppression  by  force,  1.  e .  excluK 
•lon  from  democracy  of  the  exploiters  and 
(>ppres8ors  of  the  people — this  is  th:  modlh 
ilcatlon  of  democracy  during  the  triinsitlon 
^om  capitalism  to  communism"  (LeniiL 
p.  R.  73),  j 

"In  Western  Burc^M  and  America  parlli^ 
gaent  haa  become  an  object  of  specla:  hatred 
|o  the  advanced  revolutioiuurles  of  the  worn* 
tng  class  "  (Lenin.  L.  W.  45-46).  I 

Lenin  argues  that  it  Is  impossible  "  xi  bring 
•bout  victory  of  the  Soviets  over  parllameoE 
frlthout  getting  our  'foviet'  polltlclcns  tntp 

rUament,  without  disrupting   par  .lament 

rism  from  within,  without  preparing   the 

}und  within  parliament  for  the  success  og 
the  Soviets'  fcM-thccKning  task  of  di^'persink 
^lUmenf  (Lenin,  L.  W.  61).  T 

♦h«  coacmumist  paktt  or  the  uNrrsii  STA-ri 

To  those  not  familiar  with  and  whc  do  a 
tully  tmderstand  the  language  of  dliiec 
laaterlallsm.  as  employed  by  the  Comm 
ilsts,  It  might  well  appear  that  the  p 
Constitution  of  the  Communist  Partv  of  thf 
trmted  States  is  within  the   framework  c« 

gr  system  of  government.    To  the  unlni 
ted  It  might  be  argued  convincingly  thi^ 
t  Commimlst  Party  of  the  United  Stated 
k  a  •♦political  party."  T 

'  The  precepts  of  our  own  Declaration  of  In^ 
dependence  and  the  Constitution  .jf  th* 
tfnlted  States  are  known  to  most  of  ui. 
|Cf.  The  Key  to  Peace— Clarence  ManloZ 
of  the  College  of  Law  at  Notre  Dame^ 
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Most  of  us  will  probably  agree  that  oar 
political  Old  Testament  la  the  DeclaratlMl 
of  Independence: 

"We  bold  tbeee  troths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  thry  are 
enrtn^ed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
altenahle  rlghU;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnew;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  govwnments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powets  from  the  consent  of  the  governed" 
(preamble). 

'   Our  New  Testament  Is  the  Constitution  ot 
the  United  States: 

"We  the  people. of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  coounon  defense.  proBiots 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  tbe  blemtn^ 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America"  (preamble). 

In  contrast,  note  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
Uttltutlon  of   the  Cconmunlst   Party   of   the 
United  States: 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  the  political  party  of  the  American 
working  class,  basing  Itself  upon  the  p.-in- 
dples  of  scientific  socialism.  Marxlsm-Len- 
Inlam." 

"Fhe  application  for  party  membership 
when  in  use  contained  the  preamble. 

The  memtershlp  card  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  tlielHUittkJKates  of  America  tui- 
der  "Rlghte  aad  duties  of  party  member*" 
did  provide  that  the  members  shall  "strive 
to  master  the  program  and  policies  of  the 
party,  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism." 

To  make  It  more  dlfflcvilt  to  prove  that  Mr. 
X  is  a  member  the  membership  cards  have 
been  abolished;  the  membership  list  is  "un- 
derground." 

However.  Irrespective  of  what  the  body  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  may  seem  to  say.  the  mem- 
bers must  endorse  and  absorb  the  dialectic 
"principles  of  scientific  socialism,  Marxism- 
Leninism." 

WHAT   IS   KAIZISlCr 

Lenin  defines  It: 

"A  Marxist  Is  one  who  extends  the  accept- 
ance of  class  struggle  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  (Lenin. 
S.  R.  31). 

WHAT   IS    LXNINISlCt 

Stalin  defines  It. 

"Leninism  is  Marxism  In  the  epoch  of  Im- 
perialism and  of  the  proletarian  revolution, 
or.  to  be  more  exact,  LoBtaMm  is  the  theory 
and  tactics  of  the  proletarian  revolution  In 
general,  and  the  theory  and  tactics  of  tbe 
dialatoi  iihip  of  the  [voletariat  in  particular" 
F.  L.). 

"Leninism  is  a  school  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice which  trains  a  special'  type  of  worker 
for  the  party  and  the  state  and  creates  a  spe- 
cial Leninist  style.  What  are  the  special 
features:  (a)  the  wide  outlook  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionist  and  (b)  American  prac- 
ticaUty." 

"Only  a  party  which  has  mastered  the 
Marxist -Leninist  theory  can  confidently  ad- 
vance and  lead  the  working  class  forward. 
The  Marxist-Leninist  theory  la  the  science 
of  the  development  of  society,  the  science 
of  the  working-clasa  movement,  the  science 
of  the  proletarian  revolution,  the  science  of 
the  building  of  a  Communist  society"  (S.  H. 
356). 

WHAT  IS  THX  OICTATOeSHIP  Or  THX  PBOLTTAaiATT 

Stalin  defines  It: 

•To  put  it  briefly,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  Is  the  domlnstlon  of  the  prole- 
tariat over  the  bourgeoisie,  a  domination 
that  Is  untrammelled  by  law  and  based  on 
violence  and  enjoys  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  toUlng  and  exploited  iiiimw" 
(SUUn,  F.  4,  supra). 

Comment :  If  It  be  suggested  that  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  Constitution  of  the 


U.  8.  S.  tL,  the  answer  Is  that  little  need  be 
,  tti  coMtttsttoa  la  camouflage  for  tlM 

8.  S.  R.  la  gMetaad  wmtm  ttux  con- 
precisely  as  akiicled  tty  Stalin  and 
the  FoUtburo.  We  need  pay  xm>  mare  attan- 
tk»  to  that  wnetHutlon  than  does  tbe  par- 

tr* 

The 
thePartyl 
vember  1930  (8.  H.  9«l-«). 

The  Soviet  Omntry  thus  acqulrad  a  new 
constitution  a  constitution  embodying  tbe 
victory  of  sorialism  and  worktts'  and  peaa- 
anu' democracy'  <8.  H.  346). 

In  the  Short  History,  the  word  party  refer. 
ring  to  the  Bolshevik  Party  is  always  spaUed 
with  a  capital  "P."  Tlie  word  "democracy- 
Is  sptitod  with  the  lower  case  "d."  Dealing 
with  hliliirlcal  materialism  the  spelling  is 
algalfleant.  To  the  Communist,  democracy 
is  a  front  for  capitalism  and  with  the  small 
"d**  It  Is  purged.  The  party  with  a  capital 
"P"  is  power— power  over  and  destroctlve  of 


rettarstBC  la  the  gulae  ct 
fenders"  (L.  W.). 


l*o  SMtter  the  language  tised  in  the  body 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  to  assert  the  claim 
that  It  Is  a  political  party  the  member  must 
accept  the  doctrine  of  Marxism -Leninism. 

You  may  now  uodostand  why  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  AaaoclaUon  haa  reaolvad  to  expel 
and  recommends  the  disbarmint  at  all  law- 
yers who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advocau 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The  advocate  ot  Mardsm-Lenlnlam. 
whether  or  not  a  party  member.  Is  a  Com- 
mimlst and  as  such  must  t>elleve  In  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  He  must  and 
does,  no  matter  what  he  says,  believe  In  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  and 
violence.    He  has  ceased  to  be  an  American. 

Tbe  Communist  Party  of  the  United  Statea 
Is  not  a  political  party. 

It  is  dominated  by  Moscow  and  exists  above 
or  below  ground  awaiting  the  day  of  the 
Revolution. 

Perhaps  before  closing  we  should  "explain" 
another  confusing  term — "dialectical  mate- 
rialism." 

The  Short  History  devotes  pages  106  to 
131,  inclusive.  In  explanation  of  "dialectical 
and  historical  materialism"  and  uses  vrords 
only  to  make  other  words  more  coQtflslng. 

However,  being  material.  If  not  scientific, 
we  proceed: 

In  life  and  time  there  Is  neither  God  nor 
truth. 

Facts  are  what  you  make  them;  if  they 
qualify  "In  the  market  place,"  that  Is  the 
truth  for  today.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  a  dif- 
ferent market  piace  and  an  entirely  different 
truth. 

Two  and  two  do  not  make  four  if  the  leader 
detarainea  the  anawer  is  three  or  five. 

Baing  materialists  the  truth  la  what  those 
In  power  say  it  Is. 

In  history  facts,  dates,  individuals,  groups. 
Ideas,  and  reasons  are  changed  to  fit  the 
present  occasion;  and  in  the  nest  publication 
realined  to  meet  the  then  present  occasion. 

Obtain  Orwell's  "1984"  from  your  library  or 
book  seller.  Read  It  and  compaie  it  with  the 
stated  plans  that  Marx.  Lenin,  and  Stalin 
have  for  us. 

But  with  each  set  ot  changing  truths,  re- 
member that  the  fact  finders  have  their  vi- 
sion fixed  on  the  terminus  of  the  long  road 
ahead — the  ultimate  goal — the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  "all  over  the  world." 

The  writers  of  this  brief  enjoy  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Lenin  above  all  others: 

"We  want  the  Socialist  revolution  with 
human  nature  as  it  is  now,  with  human  na- 
ture that  cannot  do  without  subordination* 
control,  and  'managers.'  But  if  there  Is 
subordination.  It  must  be  to  the  armed  van* 
guard  to  the  proletariat"  (Lenin.  8.  R.). 

Perhaps  that  is  why  "in  Russia  we  abol- 
ished   the   Iwurgeoisle   legal    bar.   but   It   is 


Adotf  Ktler  la  Main  Xampf  told  tbe  world 
precisely  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Nobody 
believed  him  untU  be  dM  exactly  what  he 
•aid  he  was  going  to  do.  Marx.  Engels. 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  are  just  as  frank.  "Clear. 
one  would  think."  says  Mr.  Stalin  (P.  L.). 
And  Statia  la  dgtag  pracleely  as  they  and 
be  have  apelMd  o«k  tha  words. 

Stncs  tha  Oammualat  Party  of  tbe  United 
fitatas  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  conspira- 
torial whole  of  communism,  it  te  not  a 
poUtlcal  party  In  any  oooceivstble  ssnae  ot 
that  expression.* 

While  all  members  at  tbe  Oonmtinlst 
Party  of  the  United  SUtea  are  Ocmatinut 
conspirators,  all  Communlat  coB^lrators 
are  not  members  of  the  Coaunaatat  Party. 
The  most  important,  dangerous,  and  influ- 
ential Communlsu  or  fellow  travcten  may 
be  forbidden  by  their  leaders  to  bold  oOdal 
membership  in  the  party.  They  may  and  do 
have  special  work  to  do  (cf.  Hitt.  White,  aad 
tbe  like). 

The  safety  of  consUtutlonal  freedom  tn 
the  United  SUtas  demands,  first,  an  exposure 
of  Communist  tesMa  and  objectives— 4Aarx- 
isok-Leninlsm— and.  secondly,  resistance  to 
the  advancement  of  their  principles  and  the  ^ 
promoUoa  of  tbeee  objectives  by  any  per- 
eocu  party,  ^onp,  or  organisatkm. 

Oommunlam.  Marxism  -Lenlnlam— esub- 
Ushment  ot  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, is  definitely  not  a  reform  mo*«nM&g 
to  make  mankind  bappter.  more  proaperouii. 
and  free.  It  U  a  syetMs  which  destroys  fk«a- 
dom  and  establishes  the  eotnplete  slsrery 
of  all  who  are  subject  to  it.  Violence — 
force — is  the  only  law  it  recognises:  Tlolance 
to  obtain  power  and  force  to  retain  it. 

Under  the  theais  of  the  Commualsi 
writers,  supra,  the  individual  will  have  loet 
both  his  liberty  and  his  property.  Hts  very 
life  bangs  precariously  on  the  whim  of  tha 
dictator. 

It  was  precisely  to  protect  these  three  baslo 
rights  that  the  Aaserican  constltuuonal  ooa- 
oept  was  estsbUshed  by  the  founding  fathers. 
The  avowed  purpoee  of  communism  is  to  de. 
stroy  by  force  all  that  our  constitutional* 
system  was  designed  to  protect. 

How  can  anyone  after  reading  tbe  *«f^*1 
Communist  writers,  seriously  contend  tbiU 
the  Communist  movement  la  a  legal  or  coa> 
stltutional  project  In  the  United  fltttaa 
where  our  Federal  Constitution  and  that  of 
all  the  States  expressly  calls  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  liljerty.  and  proj)erty. 

While  they  are  ridiculing  our  courts,  as* 
citing  and  inflaming  our  "minority  groupa." 
infiltrating  Government  departments,  labor 
unions,  schools,  the  press,  movies,  and  radio, 
you  may  dejiend  upon  the  CommunUt  con- 
spirators to  promote  socialism  and  socialistic 
enterpjrlses  with  their  whole  heart  apd  to  the 
ftill  extent  of  their  extensl\-e  resources. 
Pointing  as  they  are  toward  the  all-powerful 
state,  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  mi^ 
port  the  Increased  domain  of  government 
In  business,  tn  credit,  in  transportation,  m 
conununlcatlon.  in  housing  and  i>ower  proj- 
ects. If  these  socialistic  enterprises  were 
not  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Communist  cause,  the  Communists  would 
not  support  them — but  they  always  do. 

The  conilict  between  communism  and  the 
American  Republic  is  a  conflict  of  basic  ideas. 
It  is  a  war  of  faith  and  freedom  against 
despair  and  deapotlsm.  The  American  con- 
stitutional 8]rstem  was.  as  James  Madison 
said,  staked  upon  our  faith  in  the  capacity  uf 


*Dowd-t  cose  (899  U.  S.  383;  04  L  ed. 
935.  953);  Schneiderman.  v.  {/.  S.  (330  U.  8. 
118:  87  L.  ed.  1790):  V.  S.  V.  Deiinif  (188  Fed. 
(ad)  aoi);  U.  S  V.  Z>ennU  (U.  8.  Advance 
Sheets.  June  1951);  Martin  v.  Law  Socket))  of 
Britah  Columbta  (3  Dom.  L.  rep.  173). 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL!  RECORD 


DMnkUwl  for  Mif-iOT^nuaant.  Our  Oorem- 
■Mnt.  rightly  rMtrtctcd  by  eonttltutlonal 
provtelcns.  ch«eka.  baUncw  and  BUI  of 
lUgbU.  -mt*  given  ■  rery  narrow,  very  tpedat 
•aatgnoarnt.  It  was  not  deatgned  to  control 
all  of  \m  aQ  around  the  clock,  beca\ia«  tha 
OMD  wbo  rtwlgnirt  It  vert  eonfldtnt  that  the 
:  flBi^lorlty  of  thair  fMkm  Aomt- 
VOttM  alwaya  be  capable  of  controlling 
!«••  acoordlaf  to  the  moral  law  of 
Bin  who  created  tb«m.  Chxr  political  and 
|ov«rnaiental  coerdona  ware  meant  to  oper- 
ate on  the  periphery  of  otir  aoclety;  for  the 
eccentric  few  who  had  lost  the  moral  power 
to  control  themaetres.  To  constmet  such  a 
aystMB  rsqutred  great  faith  la  Ood  and  In 
man.  If  our  fcnrefathen  doubted  aad  dls- 
tnartad  any  one  thing  It  was  the  power  uf 
gorarmnent  tuelf  which  Washington  said 
waa  "like  fire,  a  dangerous  serrant  and  a 
fearful  ma»ter."  They  had  faith  In  personal 
freedom  as  the  gift  of  the  Creator  and  they 
were  confident  that  fr««nen  under  a  consti- 
tutionally reatrlctad  gOTcmment  would  boUd 
tbe  bast  of  all  known  clvlllzatlotu. 

It  Is  this  citadel  of  faith  and  freedom  that 
the  communists  now  prooead  to  undermina 
with  their  materlallstlo  <ttcpensatlon  of  de- 
spair. The  man  whom  Ood  made  in  his  owa 
laag*  the  Communists  would  remake  Into  a 
aouUaw  serf.  Read  their  Communist  manU 
fwto  and  see  what  they  have  in  store  for  us — 
how  much  of  It  they  have  already  ae« 
led— right  here  In  the  United  States 
of  Amarica. 

That  Is  why  the  Amarlean  Bar  Ajsoclatlon 
became  the  nmgoard  In  reaolvlng  to  oust  the 
fellow  travelers  of  communism  and  Manilsm- 
Lenlnlsm  from  Its  rolls,  and  recommended 
disbarment  by  the  local  bars. 

Otherwise,  unless  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Mtabllah  an  Impassable  bar- 
rtm,  aa  stated  by  one  of  the  dlatlngulshed 
■Mhors  of  the  Ood  That  Palled,  the  final 
battle  i|in  b«  between  Communists  and  ex- 
OoBununisis — because  the  latter  understand 
pr«^:lsely  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — 
freedom  versus  slavery. 


Defense  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  wBsr  vnsutu 
IN  TBM  HOUSP  OP  RKPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1.  1951 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tear*  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rrc- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  letter 
which  'a  as  received  from  a  serviceman's 
Wife  protMtinK  the  provisions  of  the  de- 
ttam  »ppropriaUoj  bill,  section  628: 

West  Point.  NT..  September  24,  t9Sl. 
Bcpraaantatlve  CunrcLAKo  U.  Bahxt, 
BomM  of  Reprtagnttttiver, 

iraafc^nftow.  D.  C. 
Oaaa  Sia:  The  defniaa  appropriation  bin 
contains  a  pt.3vtelQn  (sec.  «38)  which  may 
tanm  the  sarvtces  to  close  their  commlvarles 
If  the  food  pvleaa  are  raised.  The  dortn^ 
of  tlMa*  eoamtaMrtaa  will  catae  a  hantehlp 
f«r  aanlujmaB  aMI  ttaatr  famlllaa. 

In  satabdidilnc  the  present  pay  scale  for 
t'  e   armed   serrSeea  the   advantage   <rf   low 
prtoea  was  taken  into  consldera- 


it  this  proTlalon  is  approved  and  the  prieaa 
are    raised,    causing    tha    romnifailim    to 
etoae.  it  wiu  amouat  to  a  mmianUai  reduc- 
In  pay  to  the  aw»kWBen.    If  this  hap- 
a  ne«  bill  atwuld  be  approved  by  both 


Hotaea  at  once— a  new  pay  raise  for  the 
armed  serrteea  based  on  the  rise  m  the  coat 
of  living 

Uttle  good  has  been  gotten  out  of  tbe  past 
two  pay  raises.  Qoartsra  aUmmnoaa  were 
raised  from  $3150  to  WIMf,  oar  Dnt  was 
raised  to  M7.60.  Than  the  allowance  was 
raised  from  fr?  50  to  $86:  ao  tip  went  our 
quarters  rent  to  ass.  If  the  rent  had  stayed 
at  the  $aiM  level  the  servicemen  could  say 
they  had  a  pay  raise;  actually  they  haven't 
gained  a  cent. 

If  the  prlcea  In  the  eoaBaateaarlea  are 
ralaed  ao  percent  then  the  pay  should  be 
raised  30  percen.  or  higher. 

If  the  aaaatara  and  the  Repreaenutlves 
could  change  placea  with  the  service  wlvea 
for  a  month,  then  they  would  see  how  fool- 
ish the  provision  Is. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  the  above  facta 
when  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote. 
Yours  truely, 

(Ifrs.)  LavT  H.  Coost. 


Ib  Defease  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or^atjiaaMs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Wednesday,  September  26.  1951,  Hon. 
Charles  F.  Bidnxuux.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, delivered  an  address  at  a  meet- 
ing vi  hich  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Alabama  State  Agricultural  Mobili- 
zation Committee  at  Montgomery.  Ala. 
It  is  a  most  informative  and  interesting 
addifss.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  Ocfknss  or  Pbkxdom 

(Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu^  Charles  P. 

Bran  nan ) 

It  Is  a  real  pleasing  to  have  a  part  In  thte 

meeUug  devoted  to  one  of  the  most  urgent 

tasks  In  American  history— the  mobilization 

of  our  agriculture  for  the  defense  of  freedom 

In  the  United  States  and  In  the  world. 

Let  me  express  my  pleasure  alao  at  being 
here  in  the  home  city  of  Alabama's  distin- 
guished cenlor  Senator,  Listib  Hill,  who  has 
served  In  the  Hotise  and  Senate  for  nearly  30 
years.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  also  to  your  very 
able  junior  Senator,  John  Spabkicsic;  and  to 
Oaoaea  Oaairr  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  in  the  House.  The  farm- 
ers of  Alabama  and  of  the  Nation  are  fortu- 
nate In  having  two  great  friends  of  the  cali- 
ber of  LxsTEa  Hill  and  Jorv  Spsxkman.  No 
State  In  the  Union  Is  represented  by  more 
diligent  Senators,  nor  by  men  more  deeply 
concerned  about  the  genuine  welfare  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  whole  Nation  Is  fortunate  in  havtef 
the  benefit  ot  their  knowlec^  and  energlee 
as  WW  moMltas  for  defense-^  we  gather  our 
reeourcea    and  aa  we  defend  otir  freedom. 

We  have  made  progress  in  these  tasks.  We 
have  made  so  much  progress  that  the  plans  of 
those  who  seek  to  grind  tbe  whole  w<»ld  tm- 
d«  the  heel  of  Commtmlst  domination  will 
have  to  be  modlfled. 

That  could  not  have  been  more  evident 
than  It  was  in  San  Prandsco  this  month. 


Out  there  a  group  of  free  natloni  of  t  m 
world  etgned  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan-  -a 
treaty  that  Is  unique  In  history.  It  la  no<  a 
dnmtent  of  reprisal,  involving  bugs  repei  t- 
tJooa  and  other  crippling  penalties.  It  li  a 
treaty  tbat  will  help  a  defeated  people — w  || 
help  them  regain  stature  and  self -respect  In 
the  family  of  ixatlons. 

What  these  free  nations  did  st  San  Praa- 
Cisco  marks  a  great  step  forward  La  Inttr- 
natlonal  relations. 

But  that  is  not  all.  These  free  natio  la 
gave  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Its  sat<!llites  a 
real  diplomatic  licking. 

And  the  man  who  chiefly  administered  th  tt 
licking  was  Dean  Acheson,  who  has  guided 
with  a  sure  and  steady  hand  the  foreij  ji 
policies  of  our  country  In  the  most  cr1tl<  U 
yean  of  oiu"  entire  history. 

After  San  Pranclaco,  even  most  of  bis  cil  t- 
ics  had  to  admit  that  Dean  Acheson  had  do  la 
a  superb  Job. 

We've  made  a  lot  of  progress — on  tt«  dlpl  v 
matlc  front — on  the  military  front — and  i  il 
tbe  economic  front. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  we  have  nttde  tt:  la 
progress  Is  one  of  the  reascms  why  tbe  prese  it 
situation  Is  critical.  _ 

Our  enemies  are  confused  and  uccertalo. 
and  you  can  never  tell  what  a  confused,  u;  i- 
oertaln  enemy  is  likely  to  do. 
This  Is  no  time  to  relax.  This  Is  a  time  o 
our  defense  efforts.  So  I  am  happy  ;o 
this  chance  to  dlECXias  with  you  the  part 
that  agrlctilttire  plays  In  our  national  m>- 
iblllzatlon. 

It's  a  good  Idea  at  a  moment  like  tlUs  o 
(step  back  and  try  to  look  at  otirselves  fro  n 
la  distance.  Otherwise,  as  the  saying  got  i. 
•we  might  not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  V  'e 
tmlght  not  see  the  whole  picture — and  it  Is 
absolutely  vital  to  an  imderstandlng  of  agi  l- 
fcuIture'B  role  In  defense  that  we  do  see  t]  te 
Whole  picture  as  clearly  as  possible. 
'  In  recent  months  we've  been  reading  aboi  it 
Ithe  plans  scientists  have  for  building  a  s|>ai  m 
|}latform.  a  station  of  some  aort  a  few  hui  i- 
dred  miles  off  the  earth. 

Not  being  a  scientist,  I  dont  know  whetl^ 
feuch  a  platform  in  space  is  a  practical  poet  l- 
billty  or  not.     But  for  the  purpose  of  ste  >- 
|jlng  l»ck  and  looking  at  otuvelves — of  get- 
ting the  whole  picturc  of  what's  taking  pla^ 
an  this  globe— lets  suppose  we  have  suchja 
>latform.     Let's  suppose  that  we  are  on 
ye^re   looking   at   the  earth   through  glait 
taleecopea.     We  direct  otnr  gaze  flrat 
»rtain  areas  in  Asia.    What  do  we  see? 
!    We  see  a  great  maos  of  people  seething  _. 
Unrest.    We  see  four  persons  out  of  Ave  liriag 
%s  peasants  on  the  land.    We  see  them  worf- 
ng  long  hours,  working  with  the  crudest 
und  of  agricultural  Implements  or  no  impla- 
nt* at  ail.    We  see  -them  cultivating  tWo 
three  acres  and  ttiming  over  up  to  nlnl- 
iths  of  their  crop  to  the  landlord. 
We  see  a  mass  of  people,  hungry  and  m< 
j*ourt8hed.  thehr  bodies  preyed  on  by  dl 
peir  minds  una  wakened  by  edticatkm. 
i    We  see.  in  short,  a  fertile  field  for  the  _ 
i>f  communism — an  eager  wUlingneaa  to  iuhi 
Jo  any  person  or  any  Idea  that  promlsoiTi 
ftetter  life. 

I  That's  why  we  must  teU  the  wonderfil 
^tory  of  democracy  to  the  whole  world.    We 

gust  allow  the  power  of  democracy  to  solie 
'«"•  to*tter  problems.  And  we  must  live  d4- 
iaocracy  here  at  home  as  an  example  of  bode 
for  the  less  fortunate  everywhere.  | 

i  In  some  areas  of  the  world  circumatanoia 
»ave  led  to  the  taposlUon  of  ruthless,  ojld- 
Mooded  Soviet  dictatorship— and  there's  li  i- 
He  that  the  people  of  thoae  areas  can  co 
•bout  It  now. 

'Now  that  they  are  enslaved  they  are  tralnc  d 
ay  their  masters  to  look  only  to  the  statt. 
p»ey  Uve.  they  work,  and  they  die  for  tte 


8o  we  see  in  mtich  of  Aata  a  vaat  seething 
lake  of  commumaaa,  a  lake  that  Is  seeking  to 
push  outward,  to  overrun  otber  lanite  Uka 
tbe  flooded  rivers  in  the  ^^'tutt  Wsat  laat 
overreached  thalr  trmrndartaa  »«^ 
destruction  o««r  a  large  area. 
''•  la  tba  daofv  tbe  free  nations  are  de- 
-  -  t.  Juat  as  the  people  of  the 
Mllweet  fought  tbe  ftooded  rivers  witn  dikes, 
sandbaga.  and  leveea.  and  now  seek  more  ef- 
fective permanent  protection,  so  the  free  na- 
tlons  of  the  world  are  working  today  to  build 
tip  military  dikes,  econosnic  levees,  and  per- 
manent mraenres  in  defenee  of  freedom  to 
bold  back  this  restlaas.  danftrtnis  Commu- 
nist lake. 

We  can  ttun  our  teleetope  on  Korea.  We 
see  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  existed 
lighting  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations, 
determined  to  hold  and  drive  back  the  Aood 
wherever  it  attempu  to  anrce  forth. 

We  can  turn  our  telaaoope  to  Indochina. 
Tttmn  we  see  the  traditlonalty  flme  French 
aoldicr*  fighting  theu-  bitter  aad  Moody  battle 
agatnat  anot,her  part  of  the  Conununfcst  lake. 
Wa  can  turn  to  Western  Europe.  There  we 
see  the  biggest  united  effort  of  all— a  total 
of  12  nations  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation  buUding  a  network  of  dams  In 
economic,  cuittiral.  and  military  fields  to  pre-, 
serve  the  cradle  of  western  ctvUizatkm  against 
tbe  major  threat  at  tbe  Bed  flood. 

Are  we  going  to  aaooeed  In  this  mighty 
aflort  in  defense  of  freedom?  Are  we  building 
fast  enough  and  strong  enough  so  that  the 
Bed  lake  will  be  contained — ao  that  It  will 
not  break  through  and  have  to  be  drained 
In  blood? 

The  next  few  years  may  provide  tbe 
answer. 

And  that  brings  us  to  tbe  purpose  of  this 
meeting  tonight.  Tliat  brings  tM  to  agricul- 
ture and  Its  role  In  defense — and  to  the  mo- 
bilization committees  and  your  role  In 
defense. 

It  U  hardly  aecessary  to  say  tbat  agricul- 
ture has  an  Important  part  to  play  in  the 
defense  picture — in  the  military  aspect  and 
In  all  otber  adjects. 

Preparadnaei  is  not  merely  steel  and  man- 
power. 
-    Preparedness  is  also  food  and  fiber. 

Neither  war  nor  peace  can  be  won  without 
food  and  fiber. 

AaMTlcan  food  and  fiber  are  both  muscle 
and  bope. 

It  Is  the  great  good  fcMtune  of  this  Nation 
that  we  have  a  strong  and  healthy  agricul- 
ture. 

Only  about  one  working  person  out  of 
eight  in  the  United  States  le  actually  en- 
"  to  farming.  The  other  seven  have 
"  from  the  need  to  cultl\ate  the 
by  the  prodxictivlty  of  our 
agrlculttBe  for  work  in  manufacturing,  min- 
ing. transportatloD  and  otha  industries. 
Our  Nation  Is  able  to  tiae  most  of  Its  available 
manpower  to  build  tbe  tremendous  Indus- 
trial economy  which  gtvea  us  our  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world  today. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  all  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  alleged  advantage  In 
manpower  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  mUBttm 
jpnwuw  over  tba  Qnltad  States.  In  terms  at 
fwnwilatton  nvmbafa  akne  tt  is  perfectly 
true.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  puppet  states 
comprise  about  800.000.000  persCHis— about 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
world.  This  Is  Immense  manpower.  It  im- 
presses one  jU5t  by  iu  slae— especially  when 
we  compare  it  with  oar  own  population  of  a 
Uttle  over  a  150,000.000  persona— or  with  the 
275.000.000  persons  In  tbe  free  nations  of 
Burope.  The  Communist  world  outnumbers 
the  United  States  and  free  Europe  almost 
two  to  one. 

But  the  United  Sutes  and  free  Europe — 
though   outnumbered   two  to  one — outpro- 
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duce  the  Soviet  bioc  to  tatam  ot  iBriwtrlal 
output  by  about  tbree  to  one.  Wt  la  this 
^giy^t'y  produce  about  as  mtich  Industrtal 
•"P't  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ootntatned. 
^y  tis  never  forget  tbat  wltbotit  aa  eO- 
dent  agriculture  wblcb  bas  relaaaed  savan^ 
dffbtbs  of  otir  matipoBu  tnm  tbe  need  t» 
cultivate  the  aott.  wm  eonld  not  have  the  in- 
dtistrial  or  tba  mOttary  ay^t  that  we  pos- 
sess today.  ^^ 
la  tbls  an.  The  fact  that  we  produce 
o*  food  helps  to  make  Amer- 
jff^  *■*«  the  moat  eOdent  labcr  In  tbe 
world.  It  helps  nafce  tbe  AsMrtean  flghtlnc 
man  tbe  bmt  all-arooad  flgtottM  manln  the 
warUL 

The  fact  that  we  produce  an  abundance  of 
fiber  Is  also  vital.  This  year,  as  you  well 
toow.  fanners  were  asked  to  Increase  their 

acreage  ,of  cotton  by  more  than  50  perc«it 

and  I  want  to  coogratuUte  fanners  and  tbe 
mobiUzatlcm  committees  on  tbe  way  they 
went  over  the  top. 

There  were  very  good  reasons  why  tbe  Na- 
tfcjo  needed  this  big  Increase  In  cotton  pro- 
duction. Cotton  is  a  war  crop.  It  le  used  to 
make  light,  strong,  weather-resistant  and 
water-repellent  fabrics,  yarns  and  thread.  It 
Is  used  in  airplane  and  balloon  fabrics  and 
parachute  cloth.  It  is  used  for  tenting  and 
for  dnthlng  the  Armed  Porces.  And  cot- 
ton linters  are  used  in  making  smokeles 
powder,  plastics  and  pboaographic  film.  A 
^'^^trf  cotton  linters  provides  enough  smoke- 
leas  powder  for  100.000  rounds  of  nfle  ammu- 
nition, over  ao.ooo  rounds  of  in«#>»>jn»  g^n 
axJunumtlon.  2.700  antiaircraft  sbells.  or  86 
rounds  of  heavy  tank  ammtinltlon. 

These  facu  are  all  pert  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  agricTiltiu^'B  role  in  defend. 

Our  agriculture,  as  I  have  already  aald.  ts 
strong  and  producuve.  Farmers  are  geared 
up  to  tbe  job  of  producing  a  good  50  percent 
more  per  man-hour  than  they  did  befcve 
World  War  n.  We  are  producing  this  year 
a  third  more  food  and  fiber  than  we  did  In 
1»«0— with  fewer  people  in  agriculture  and 
only  about  the  eama  acreage  in  cultivation. 
There  are  a  good  many  reasons  behind  the 
abUity  of  our  agriculture  to  produce  more. 
Farmers  have  put  back  into  their  busizwss  a 
large  share  of  the  Income  they  have  earned 
In  the  past  10  years.  In  1»40  American 
farmmuaed  about  $5,000,000,000  worth  of 
eqnipmeut.  Ibla  year,  they  are  using  5i7.- 
500MM00  worth  of  equipment  Eren  al- 
lowing for  price  Incaeaam.  agriculture  is  now 
ustng  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  farm 
equlpaaaat  as  it  did  In  l»40. 

Tbia  has  a  great  deal  of  meanli^  m  a  fac- 
tor In  farming  efficiency.  It  mraw  that  a 
man  can  do  his  field  work  when  oondltloos 
are  right.  He  can  finish  plowing  wbm  otber- 
he  would  be  caught  by  a  rainy  spelL 
often  now.  he  can  get  the  weeds  out 
of  the  fields  before  they  do  too  much  damage 
He  can  harvest  his  crops  f^tar  aad  more 
conveniently. 

Another  big  factor  In  farming  cMelency 
U  the  tafimwe  progrsm  that  has  bean  made 
to  bringing  electric  power  into  rural  re- 
glona.    Nearly  9  out  of  10  farms  throughout 

tbe  country  now  have  power  line  service 

back  in  1935  when  the  RSA  was  started  the 
reverse  was  tnie,  nearly  9  out  of  10  farms 
did  not  have  power  line  eervlce.  « 

In  tbe  past  few  years  farmers  have  Im- 
proved their  buildings  and  fences.  Many 
have  invested  in  higher  quality  Uvestock 
and  in  improved  vartatlas  of  seed.  With  the 
aid  of  the  soil  conservatkHi  programs,  many 
fanners  have  sdopted  practices  ■»«ii  ^latema 
which  maintain  or  Improve  the  soil  and  In- 
crease  yields. 

AiMther  fsctor  ot  great  laaportaam  In  tO' 
day's  production  Is  tbe  Inrrreswl  um  ot  fer- 
tiUaer.  and  more  efficient  appUcation  of  fer- 
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Back  m   19^  farmers  taed  about 
'  tons  of  jptmtA  Bwitteafla  ta  tbe  form 
er^  f crtUtanta.   Tbla  year  they  are 
searly  SMOjDQO  tOM. 

****  *°^.'°*.??'*^  ""^  n-  several  tm- 
«.w  __J*tT  toaaetlcMm  aad  otber  chemi- 
«a»  tiaed  la  farm  production  bava  become 
generally  avmllab:*. 

These  are  sutements  tbat  apply  to  tba 
ootmtry  as  s  whole.  But  I  am  entirely  ita- 
eere  in  saying  that  I  dont  tblnk  any  aec- 
tion  otf  the  country  has  made  m  nrach  agrt- 
•ultural  progvam  in  recent  years  as  tbe 
oonta. 

Tou  bsve  dliaiilAed  your  production. 
Tou  have  eapaadsd  your  livestock  indus- 
try. 

Toa  have  tncreaaed  mecbanleatlon. 

Tou  have  Improved  your  pastures 

Tou  have  proved  tbat  the  old  beUef  that 

the  South  bad  poor  aoUs  is  just  a  myth. 

On  the  contrary,  given  proper  mitrlenta  Md 

•^**'y^"«^   your  soilB  compare   very  wdl 

■^^L**"**  **  ""^  **"*  *  ^"^  country  Com 
yMds  In  tbe  Sooth  have  gone  up  75  percent 
In  the  past  i  years. 

These  rhaugee  are  rejected  In  the  general 
c<xiditlon  at  yoUr  agriculture. 

The  proportian  off  farma  operated  by  tan- 
ant -croppers  has  sharply  dedlned. 

Ownership  baa  lacreMed.  and  many  otiMr 
fanners  wbb  are  not  owners  have  beeoma 
Independent  tenants. 

1  venture  to  say  that  the  greatest  gains 
to  the  eountrr  in  the  level  of  living  of  fann- 
operators  are  bein^  made  in  the  South. 

Tbe  South  has  used  to  great  adranti^ 
tbe  pTograflos  for  price  sttpport  cooservaUon. 
electrlflcatkm.  and  agricultural  credit.  Tbeae 
pro-ams  were  brought  Into  existence  by 
cooperation  snd  muttial  understanding  on 
the  part  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

All  this  has  shown  up  In  the  production 
records  thst  are  being  established  this  year. 
In  all  ^ncMity  I  congratulate  the  farmera 
of  the  South  on  the  very  good  Job  they 
are  doing. 

I*ow  what  doM  all  this  prncmm  iMaat 
Does  It  mean  that  we  can  slow  up— tbat  wa 
can  coast  along  tor  a  while? 

Not  if  we  want  to  pUy  our  fun  role  In 
the  defense  ot  freedom. 

This  year's  farm  production  Is  setting  a 
new  all-time  record.  But  next  year  we  wUl 
want  to  puah  the  ncord  even  higher.  I'm 
talking  now  about  over-all  production,  not 
about  any  <M»e  crop. 

The  Department  win  do  Its  best  to  pro- 
vide tbe  inforomtlon  farmers  will  need  as 
they  plan  their  operatlona. 

Alresdv  we  have  announeed  guides  for 
wheat  and  other  fall-seeded  crops. 

The  national  wheat  goal  Is  a  little  hlghe^ 
ttian  this  year's  planted  acreage.  Altboi^Jb 
wheat  Is  not  one  of  your  big  crops.  I  w.ig^ 
mention  that  In  Alabama  the  goal  calls  for 
a  36-peroent  increase  over  this  jtar'n  Indi- 
cated acreage. 

Tbe  goal  for  oats  in  Alabams  calls  tor 
an  Increase  ot  80  percent  over  this  year^ 
Indicated  acreage. 

For  winter  vegetables,  the  naUonal  acre- 
age suggested  to  about  6  percent  more  than 
tbe  1901  acreage. 

Goals  for  nwtng  eseded  crops  wfll  be  an- 
nounced lattr  tbla  faU. 

Ib  aaaora  adMinaia  auppllm  of  feed  Kralne 
we  have  jtist  leiaiHlj  anannnred  a  higher 
level  of  support  price  on  1952  crop  oats, 
barley,  rye.  and  grain  sorghtuns. 

So  the  Immediate  future  is  cot  going  to 
relax  the  prcasure  cm  i^rtenltare.  On  tba 
contrary,  the  pimiias  la  Inrnaelin  si>J  I 
would  my  tba*  tba  jaesami  on  the  nrr^lfs- 
tlon  coouBlttaes  partteobu-ly  la  gotng  to  to- 


Agricultural    prodtietlvtty    depends    more 
than  ever  before  on  machinery,  fuel,  rubber. 
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•UMB^flt.  M  w«U  M  actaaUflc  Biaa*g«iient 
•ad  tkUlMt  m*opo««r.  Mot  mttofa  a«#  land 
li  lauMdlaUIj  •TmlUbl*  for  •'y?f»*'mtiT  pro- 
tfoetlon.  Pmrm  labor  is  growtaf  i 
lio»t  or  Um  rappUM  WMt  •qulpment 

•n  oMd*  in  part  from  touc*  or  crltioal 

tartals.  whicii  ar*  hTomtng  barder  to  (et. 

W*  OMd  adequau  rappUaa  ol  farm  ma- 
chinery, togetbar  with  Macotlal  rapalr  paru 
to  r«U«T«  lo  part  the  growing  manpowar 
•bortaga.  Without  the  machlDarr  and  parta 
•grlcultura  oaoda.  pvodueuon  vouUl  be  badly 
handicappad.  Wa  oaa't  go  back  to  boraaa  to 
take  the  place  of  a  shortage  of  traetora  or 
of  fuel.  First,  we  don't  have  the  horaaa,  and. 
•aeoad.  even  if  wa  did.  tha  result  would  be 
laaa  prodtation  per  man  and  laai  production 
for  htunan  eonsumptton. 

Portuziately,  the  rate  at  which  farm  ma- 
ehlaary  was  produced  dunu«  tbe  ttrst  6 
months  oX  this  year  set  an  all-time  record. 
But  for  the  ctirrent  quarter  of  the  year,  pro- 
dUOUon  fell  tu  about  the  level  reached  In 
IMA.  And  In  the  fourth  quarter  at  thla 
year,  we  axpact  a  drop  to  about  80  percent 
of  the  1940  level.  On  tbe  demand  side,  ac- 
cording to  a  recant  survey,  farmers  need  15 
percent  more  new  machinery  and  20  percent 
mora  paru  than  they  received  in  1949. 

A»  matters  stand  right  now.  farmers  In 
t*n«m  *tlU  seem  to  have  a  fairly  adequate 
supply  of  machinery  on  hand  But  some 
farmers  don't.  And  some  items  of  farm 
are  scarcer  than  others,  for  ex- 
ootton  pickers,  crawler  tractors,  and 
eravl^-tractor  repair  parts. 

What  worries  us.  therefore.  Is  not  so  much 
the  present  supply  sltuaUon  as  the  down- 
ward trend  In  machinery  production. 

So  far  as  pesUcldee  are  concerned,  the  sup- 
ply thla  crop  year  baa  been  generally  ade- 
quate.  Induab7  baa  tncreaaed  production  of 
preferred  types  of  pesUcldes  this  year  to 
about  half  again  as  much  aa  last  year  s  pro- 
duction. There  were  some  dlstrlbuUon  prob- 
lems which  prevented  some  farmers  getting 
■upfAlea  When  they  wanted  them;  but  where 
theee  pnMtiema  were  brought  to  attention. 
aeasuree  were  taken  to  meet  such  scattered 
shortagee.  » 

One  of  our  biggeat  baadaehaa.  bowevcr.  la 
tbe  fertillaer  situation. 

Increased  and  more  ^Bdent  uae  of  fer- 
tUtaer  could  be  a  valtiahle  asset  in  future 
abundant  farm  production.  As  I  menUoned 
earlier,  the  fact  that  farmers  are  using  about 
S.000.000  tons  of  plant  nutrients  this  year 
in  the  form  of  commerclai  rertillaera.  com- 
pared with  about  1.800.000  tone  back  in  1040 
la  partly  reaponalbia  for  this  year's  record 
farm  output. 

But  though  we  have  greaUy  Increased  the 
use  of  fertUi»e«.  we  need  to  speed  up  the 
rau  of  tncraaae  In  the  yean  ahead.  We  are 
not  using  enough  fertlUaer  thla  year.  The 
Dep,«rtment  astunates  that  the  Nation  fell 
500.000  tons  short  of  the  desirable  quantity 

ct  nitroffsn  for  uee  in  fewl  grains  and  pas- 
turai  thla  year  Bcaldes  this  current  deficit, 
we  need  to  add  another  100.000  tons  of  nitro- 
gen a  year  to  ta&e  care  of  our  growins  rxsnu- 
latlon. 

We  aeem  to  be  in  a  reUUvely  battw  poal- 
tton  to  aupply  potaaCi  natdt.  but  luppUaa  of 
phoaphatee  ar«  expected  to  decline  n«t  year 

becauae  the  MiUur  ami  suUuric  acid  needed 
for  supcrpnospbate  producuon  are  scarce 

We  are  working  c«i  thcae  problems  In  two 
prtacipei  ways.  Plrst.  we  are  pressing  hard 
tor  inere— cd  industrial  production  of  rer- 
tUlasr  materia  la  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
ba«<ar  balance  between  euppilee  and  needs, 
eeeond.  we  are  pcomotti^  aaore  sdlelent  oas 
of  fertillaer  matariala  within  agriculture. 

It  to  In  thto  seeocd  part  of  the  over -all  job 
ttat  we  iook  to  the  agricultural  mobilisation 
commutees  to  do  a  bang-up  job  in  the  States 
and  counuea.  That'a  wiiere  It  counts.  Tou 
cua  do  a  tremendous  seriiee  to  tbe  cauae  ot 
freeUum  aiul  security  by  carrying  out  your 
part  of  tbe  aobtiiaatkm  task  day  by  day  and 
week  by  «e^. 
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By  tffftef  and  enunple  you  can  help  fann- 
ers to  use  their  equipment  and  stipplies 
more  cfleetively. 

Tou  guide  them  on  production  needs  and 
oo  aiiifts  In  production. 

You  can  tMlp  them  make  tietter  use  at 
their  grasslands  and  pastures  through  the 
conserration  programs  and  other  programa. 

You  can  help  them  control  the  enemlai 
that  hold  back  producttoo — ^whether  Insecta. 
rodenu.  diseaee,  fire.  aaeideatB.  or  whatever. 

I  want  to  say  that  tbe  mobUlaation  com- 
mittees have  been  dtdng  a  grand  Job. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  efforts.  We 
wiab  we  could  tell  you  that  you  might  take 
a  reat  now,  because,  goodness  knows,  you've 
earned  It.  But  Instead.  I  must  ask  you  to 
wtn-k  at  this  vital  Job  of  agricultural  mobili- 
zation even  harder,  longer,  more  Intenaely 
than  ever. 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  you.  I  know 
that  you  will  continue  to  do  your  part. 


Death  of  Sole  Sonrmn;  WiscoBsia 
Veteran  of  Cirii  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THX  8INATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pri?sident.  on  Sat- 
urday, September  29.  the  sole  surrlvliig 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  In  mv  State. 
Lansing  A.  Wilcox,  of  Cadott,  formerly 
of  my  county,  died  in  the  Grand  Army 
Home  for  Veterans  at  King.  Wis.,  at  the 
age  of  105. 

I  could  not  allow  the  passing  of  this 
fine  American  to  go  unremembered 
without  refeience  to  him  and  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  As  a 
yoxusg  man.  I  remember  seeing  him 
march  down  the  street.  As  I  have  said 
he  lived  to  be  105.  Therefore.  I  send 
to  the;  desk  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Record,  along  with  an 
article  from  the  Bdilwaukee  Journal  glT- 
ing  the  history  of  the  GAR  in  our  State 
and  in  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recoiu>,  as  follows: 

TanwTk  TO  THi  iiiN  IN  Bttn 
(Statement  by  Senator  Wnxr) 
"Under  the  sod  and  dew 

'Waiting  tne  Judgment  day 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue 
Under  the  other,  tbe  Oraj." 

There  remain  today  but  five  aurvlvlng  vet- 
eran* or  tbe  epic  strxiggle  of  ISei-aS  between 
tne  statea  of -the  American  Union. 

Last  Saturday  the  sixth  such  survivor 
paaed  on  to  his  eternal  reward.  With  the 
death  of  Lamtng  A.  WUoox.  of  Cadott.  Wis 
there  eloaed  for  my  State  the  final  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  unforgettable  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  a  splendid,  patriotic 

organlaatlon  with  which  we  In       

have  been  partleulariy  familiar,  baaed 
tiie  treaaaudooa  nA*  played  by  our 
veterans  in  It. 

Lansing  Wilcox  had  served  as  national 
senior  vice  commands  of  the  OAR.  and  for 
several  terms  as  State  commander.  In  iSKS. 
he  attended  and  participated  In  a  one-man 
meeting  of  the  OAR  in  my  State. 


He  waa  bcm  la  Kfiwaba  County  on  Ma  r<cb 
t.  18M.  and  mWrtad  ta  the  Union  Arm}  at 
IS.  He  waa  dlaeharged  after  3  years  of 
lee.  Be  tao^t  school  at  Cadott,  wbldi  la 
very  doae  to  my  bome  of  Chippewa  Falls'  in 
Chippewa  Cotmty.  and  served  as  poetmai  tcr 
there.  We  at  WIseonain  were  mighty  pcfaKl 
of  this  stalwart  American. 

Today  there  remain,  of  course.  tl»e  varibtis 
aflUated  organixatiOBs  of  the  OAR  in  imy 
Slate  Including  tbe  Women's  Relief  Co^pa. 
which  Is  tbe  ofBclal  suxlliary  of  the  G 
the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  and  Its  a 
the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans,  and 
Ladies  of  the  OAR. 

I  should  like  to  point  otit  tluit  it  la 
dUDctilt  for  aoecaedlng  generatione  to  re- 
member the  MertflQes  made  by  those  ^ho 
gave  their  all->ln  order  that  thla  com  try 
might  endure  amidst  the  great  crtesa  of  tta 
history.  It  la  comparaUvely  easy  for  tu  of 
1861  to  forget  tbe  sacrifices  of  Oertysly^  trg. 
or  Antietam.  or  for  that  matter  the  sarl- 
lleea  ot  San  Juan  Hill  and  Belieau  Wood.  '  1m 
great  events  of  more  recent  years  live  in 
far  Boore  eaatly.  and  even  In  thoae 
oftentimes  we  forget  what  tnir 
did  for  us  at  Two  Ana  and  Honnai  dy. 
And  10  as  we  of  Wiaconaln  honor  Lansing 
WUcox.  we  stunmon  up  theee  endearing.  In- 
spiring memories.  We  honor  sll  of  the  n  »en 
in  Blue  wiK>  with  but  five  exceptions  hive 
now  gone  on  to  greater  glory.  We  wish  for 
tlnae  remaining  veterans  and  for  their  apr> 
Tlvtws  many  more  years  of  continued 
We  pledge  to  them  remembrance  of  tbe 
deade  which  they  and  their  comrades  der 
formed.  We  are  grateful  Indeed  for  tt  eae 
men  in  Blue  who  beqtieatbed  for  us  a  ke- 
public  Intact  and  unimpaired. 

We  of  the  North  honor,  too.  the  heroes  In 
Oray  who  fought  so  well,  eo  long,  and  eo  le- 
votedly  for  their  convlctlona  and  prlnetp  aa. 
I^jrtonately,  we  of  America  are  one  to*  ay. 
Fortunately,  we  have  never  gone  the  waj  of 
Btirope  with  ita  divided,  quarreling  etaes. 
and  for  this  we  should  be  eternally  tbanklul. 

And  so.  I  say  for  Wlaconain :  Hall  and  f a^- 
well.  L,anslng  Wilcox.  God  bleaa  and  rest  y<>ur 
eternal  soul.  May  the  ideals  of  you  i  nd 
your  comrades  be  ever  otir  Ideals.  1  lay 
Amerieaaa  ever  be  united.  May  the  wou]  ida 
and  sears  of  disunity  be  closed  forever. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Joximal  of  Septemlwr 

30.    1951 1 

Thi  Last  Lsaj  FaLi£,  Wiscoksin  QAR  Dca  >-~ 
Owcit  Vtaaairr  Voacc  or  Cnm.  Was  Vrmt  jta 
Faxxs  Una  HiBTOBT  on  Oeatb  or  Wn;»z 
"And  if  I  should  Uve  to  be 
Tbe  laat  leaf  upon  the  trae    •     •     • 
Let  tbam  smUe,  as  I  do  now 
At  tlie  old  forsaken  bough.'' 

— OZtoer  Wendeif  Bolmet . 

Ttie  laat  leaf  f aU  Saturtlay  from  the  gnaiied 
Old  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Wlscon^n. 
and  with  it  died  tbe  tree. 

For  the  death  of  106-year-old  Lansing  Wtl- 
eox.  of  Cadott— tbe  State's  last  veteran]  of 
the  Otvu  War— knelled  ttoa  end  of  Wlaconam'a 
oMeet  veterans'  crganlaation. 

WUcoz  waa  the  frafUe  tie  to  the  paat.  to 
days  of  tha  boys  In  blue.  Bli  role  in  the 

between  the  Stataa  was  minor.     It  was  s^ 
ndent  that  be  was  In  it  and  out-Uved 
Wisconsin  coaxades  in  arma. 

om.T  rrvx  ucrr 

As  long  as  be  Uved.  the  OAR  Ured.    WUen 
he  died,  the  colorful,  once  boisterous,  alwlya 
patriotic  OAR  died.     The  organization  Ui 
on  In  four  other  states,  beld  together 
the  existence  of  Ave  feeble  oil  men  wl 
■CM  total  &S9  years. 

Thmj  are:  Douglaa  T.  Story.  lo«,  Los 
geles;  William  A.  Magee.  106.  Van  Nuya. 
lerael  Biuadiwurd.  104.  Samoels,  Idaho;  _.- 
bert  Wootaeo.  104.  Dulutb.  Minn  .  and  JajAes 
A.  Hard.  110.  RAghaitar.  N.  T. 

It  was  decided  at  Use  laat  Wlrconaln  OfJI 
encampment  in  June  a;  Kencslia  that  tbe 
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four  allied  orders  of  tbe  OAR 
ta  tbe  arant  at  tba  death  at 

Use  groapa  are  ttae  Wbaaen^ 
(tba  oAcUl  auxiliary  of  tbe  GAR ) .  the  Som 
of  Union  Veterans  and  ita  auxiliary,  the 
Daoghtcrs  of  Union  Veterana.  and  the  : 
or  tbe  GAB. 


When  Oen.  John  A.  Logan,  Ttatwwtaj 
oCtlMGAB. 
■mial  Day  in 

"Xet  no  eaadalMaa  of  avartoe  < 
no  ravagea  at  ttow.  testify  to  the  pvaaent  er 
coming  gcneratlmH  that  we  have  forgotten 
the  coat  ot  a  fraa  and  aadividad  npnUUC' 

Today  the  raeacaa  of 
General  Logan  warned  have  all  but  i 
the  great  argaixlaaUan  of  the  boys  In  btue. 
the  army  of  cntnradea  once  more  titen  400.000 
atroo^ 

Wlacooain  haa  long  had  a  apedal  intcraat 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Briwihiif  Thla 
State  waa  in  the  vaagoard  at  the  orcamza- 
tlooa  founders  85  years  ago.  A 
mmioa  la  credited  with  saving  the 
mtton  Irom  extinction  m  laso.  and  ttae  city 
of  Milwaukee  was  the  site  at  graat  national 
eneampments  in  1880  and  1023. 

As  a  national  organtaaOoo  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  haa  now  virtually  ceased  to 
axist.  Tbe  last  »»»*«»»*'  encampment  waa 
m  Indianapolli  ta  IMS.  with  only  su 
ibers  attending.  They  ranged  in  ace 
100  to  108.  AH  were  deaf:  one  waa 
■raee  and  military  police  pushed 
tbem  aroond  the  dty  in  wheelchairs.  Then 
they  voted  to  dlsoontlntM  tl>eir  nattonal  en- 
rampmenta.  Tbe  maa  they  elected  aa  their 
flaai  natkmal  >»■—■ lender.  Theodore  A.  Pen- 
land,  died  Septenii>cr  IS.  1960.  in  Vancouver. 
Wash.    He  was  101. 


on  rosT  Has 


poata  nrganliil  in  1886. 
the  first  year  at  GAH  hiatory.  were  Ripon.  or- 
ganlmd  Jtma  IS:  MMomaala.  June  14;  Ckaan- 
tnah.  June  SS;  ftbnapee.  Jnne  29.  and  MU- 
wankaaH  PhU  Sheridan  Poat.  July  si. 
MUwaokae    poau 

after  Gen.  John 
Bobert  Chtvaa.  I.  B.  Woleott.  and 
.  C.  Drake.  Two  other  city  poau 
caOad  the  Veteran  and  Rank  and  Pile 
Ttae  Waicott  Poat.  organiaed  Janttary  S. 
given  tlie  coveted  Ro.  1  by  tlie  State  or- 
ganteat  on  after  the  oMv  **M*rnn  Mat  had 
allowed  its  organliatton  to  slump  tempcrar- 
Uy.  Tba  Wolcott  Poet  at  ito  peak  had  600 
members. 


The  first  4  years  at  OAR  hlstary  were  filled 
with  great  attatBlani.  In  tbe  SUte  of  mi- 
SKdB  alooa  SSO  poets  were  organised  before 
1870.  Bat  this  early  Tlcor  waa  foltowed  by 
a  nattonwKle  rdoap  which  saw  the  organtaa- 
tion  aiwinat  itiatiand  in  its  infant  years.  The 
of  ISSS-Tf  waa  marked  by  an  almoat 
coUapm.  IB  Its  miDala  Mrti^laoa 
only  S  poata  rmatead  on  tbe  record  book* 
and  only  one  ot  theee.  Rockford.  was  really 
acUve. 

Loyal  Wisconsin  veterana  were  alarmed  by 
this  decline.  The  slump,  was  dKamaUaKl  ty 
a  State  encampment  held  at  Bwlta  ta  JaaiH 
ary  1879  atteorttd  by  only  S  poata.  Ool- 
lapee  at  the  GAB  sssmid  tnevitaliia. 


The  men  of  the  Union  Army  formed  their 
first  comradeahlp  in  battles  now  famed  in 
Awiartran  history — Gettysburg.  Antietam. 
▼Mcsburg — and  around  "tt>e  watch  fires  of  a 
hundred  circling  csanpa'  which  Julia  Ward 
In  aong.  The 
whleh  waa  to  p«pet 
was  founded  on  Aprfl  8, 
a  handful  of  Clnl  War  saterana  met 
at  Decatur.  lU..  and  formed  tike  first  post  of 
the  Orand  Army  of  the  ttepa/bOc. 
The  original  promoters  of  the  GAR  more- 

iMBt  vara  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Stephenaoa  and 
•ba  Besetwnci  William  J.  Rutledge.  amgeon 
and  chaplain  at  the  Fourteenth  IlUnota  m- 
itry,  who  had  ahared  a  tent  during  tha 


WlaconalB  wm  qoi^  to  Join  thla  mora- 
ment.  A  aoMlats  and  aallars'  league  at  lttdl« 
aon.  beaded  by  Gen.  Jamca  K.  Proudflt.  re- 

fwgantzed  itself  Into  a  GAB  poet  almort  im- 
mediately aftv  Dttaoii  rtartad  the  move- 
ment rolling.  Tb«  first  WlnaDsin  GAB  en- 
campment was  held  in  Madiaon  Jtme  7.  1888. 
and  Proudfit  was  elected  State  commander. 

SXAia  LSS  KATIOIC 

The  Wisccmain  GAR  department  was  actu- 
allj  the  first  State  ocgtiiisaticn  in  the  Ha- 
tloo.  The  nilnota  d^partoksst  waa  organ- 
ized July  12.  1868.  more  than  a  montn  later. 
However,  since  the  movement  originated  in 
DUnois.  WleoOBata  was  content  to  accept 
aecood  rank,  aartfilng  dlractty  tw>ht»y^  qu. 
Boia  m  paradca. 

Tbe  Madiaon  GAB  poat  was  dkartered  Ivam 
10.  1868.  It  waa  named  after  Caaaius  Fair- 
child,  a  cotejoal  of  tba  abttaentb  WlwonMa 
infantry,  and  latar  ranaoiad  aftv  Lndm 
Patrchlld,  a  charter  memlier  who  died  in 
1898. 

The  Berlin  (WU.)  Poat.  ctiartered  Septem- 
ber 8.  1886,  waa  tha  only  poat  la  ttN  Katlon 
to  keep  an  imbroken  rceord  of  acimir  vbUa 
the  oOker  poata  ware  dMaotrtng  and 
nixtag  pertodleaily.  For  that  remoo  It 
iuelf  the  oMeat  post  in  tbe  Matloo. 


\ 


aaixT 

Birt  tbe  Berlin  Post  formed  tba  core  ot  a 
revtvM  movement.  The  WkeonalB  Betmlon 
Asaoeiation  waa  formed  and  an  all-out  effort 
waa  begwn  to  revitaltee  the  disbanded  army. 
Letters  went  out  to  Union  veterans  aafc-^wg 
them  to  ^thar  tocether  an  thdr  records 
and  remtaMHBcm  at  tbe  war  years  and  aeod 
tbem  to  State  headquarters.  Tbe  rallying 
cry  read: 

"Comradaak  attend  to  thla  at  once  or  we 
ahaU  not  know  whether  yoa  are  dead,  proud. 
fw  gosie  to  Texas." 

Tbe  amocUUon  was  a  imaahlng  stKcem. 
It  organlaed  tbe  great  reunion  held  in  Mil- 
waukee Juie  8.  1880.  one  of  the  btggtal  days 
In  tbe  history  at  Uie  Clrfl  War  tatarans' 
movement. 

czimui.  caairr  s  cuxbt 
Tbe  1880  Milwaukee  reunion  not  only  re- 
vived the  GAR  and  probably  mved  It  from 
extinction  but  alao  earned  MUwankee  a  g^eat 
repatatkm  fOr  hoapitailty.  The  reunion 
broo^t  laOjOOO  people  to  the  34-year-old 
dty.  Neither  the  hosto  nor  the  guests  had 
seen  anything  like  this  tumultuous  celebra- 
tion. 

The  40.000  soldiers  who  attended,  many  of 
them  not  meanbin  of  tbe  GAB.  encamped 
on  North  Faint,  a  city  of  tents  situated  on 
what  is  now  Lake  Park.  The  etty  was  elab- 
orately decorated  with  archea.  Sags,  and 
miles  of  bunting. 

G«n  U.  3.  Grant,  tne  ex-President,  and 
Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  were  the  honored 
gtjests.  Old  Abe.  the  famed  bald  t$t^  maa- 
cot  of  tta  Bghth  Wlgeu— In  iB&uttry  nada 
one  of  hia  leak  paMte  aypeaeanam  at  the  ra- 
wnlnw  A  tiiigi  parade  paced  by  aoMtan  car- 
rying their  tattered  battle  Sacs  rekindled 
the  old  spirit  of  comradeabip.  The  reunion 
was  called  one  of  tbe  grmtaat  tbe  bo^  in 
blue  ever  tiad. 

or  laee.  oaaajraanosi  saa  4ee.«ss  tOM-jaa 

The  Wlacooatn  rerlvai  waa  repeated  all 
over  tbe  Katkm.  Tbe  year  1890  saw  the  OAR 
reach  its  aU-time  peak,  with  40B.48S 
here.  (The  Union  Army  ^lad  iMd  a  total 
of  t,TH,i98i  aoMlera.  Wisoonain  had 
01  jar  BMB  off  to  flcht  in  the  war;  3J01 
killed.) 

Milwaukee  was  alao  tbe  site  for  tbe  OABls 
naUonal  encampment  m  1888.  Gen.  WB- 
Uam  Ttaumaeh  fihenaaa  awde  his  hwt  vtalt 
to  the  etty  OB  that  ooeasiim.    A  aaoek  naval 


battls  stacid  en  lAke  iei«^«g«-»  

rerenoe  cotters  Mtehi^un  and  Amda  Jaht 
fcighllCkgad  the  ceiebrattea. 

War  eaSsisiM.  tlMir 

authortasd  at  a 

Milwaukee  in  FMrwary  1887     The 

founded  at  the  Oraeuwuod  Park  Motet 

Waupaca  and  waa  later  deeded  lo  the  Stau. 
Fsiaf  am  b.bctsb  ix  isas 

The  fifty  ecveath  national  encampment  of 
the  OAR  waa  also  held  m  MDwaukee  on  Sep- 
tember 3-8.  isas. 

Wisconsin's  Gen.  Lndw  Pair^illd.  active 
In  tbe  oriantettaa  almost  from  tbt  hmln- 
Blac.  was  daetad  national  GAR  commander 
^ttM.  Falrcbtld  was  lemembeiad  tor  a  de- 
y  ^"^  dght  be  waged  at  the  lasa  encamp- 
"*•■*»  ••■*■<■«  fk^t  Negro  posts  be  admitted 
to  IMl  tinnaaM|i  In  tba  g^w 

Tbe  Influence  of  tbe  veterana'  aweemsal 
in  Wtoconam  is  shown  kf  the  fact  that  la 
the  S6-ycar  period  aftar  the  CivU  War  all 
trat  two  of  the  State'a  Oofamors  were  CItU 
War  veterana.  They  were  FWrehUd.  Waah- 
'  •alth.  Rusk.  Hoard.  Peck.  Upham.  aiM 


oassocaacT  nt  aAWsa 
Ongmally   the  GAB 
heavy  wtth  CKMral 

Mi  this  ttarmt  to  a 
by  kaaalnc  military  titlea  aad 
crdertac  that  aU  mnmbsis  be  known  m 
coaarade.  An  aitcaapt  to  cataiiUah 
pie  three-rank  system  within  tite  rtAp 
moeh  reaeetmrat  and 

Tbe  BKitto  of  tba  GAR  wm  Tratamlty. 
charity,  and  loyalty.'*  lu  unUorm  was  (Mrk 
bltie  with  a  blaek  alouch  liat.  Tbe  odtetai 
badcs  waa  a  broam  star  hung  from  a  stiw 
and  a  ribbon  11^. 

KXMOaXAI.  BAT  COWiaiSOTgp  SY  «*» 

Memorial  Day  was  one  of  the  GAR'S  great- 
est contributions  to  American  tratttUons.  It 
was  fomaded  as  a  result  of  a  st^cvtlOB  Oom 
a  OABaoldlcr  w)k>  waa  a  naUve  of  Oeraamy. 
He  wrote  Oraamsnder  Logan  in  1881  and  toM 
him  of  a  German  custom  "lo  asanaMe  In 
tbe  springtime  and  scatter  flowers  tipoo  the 
graves  of  the  dead." 

Tbe  OAR  eagerly  took  up  bis  simiiatliai 
and  the  day  qmckly  took  hold  throt^hOBt 
the  Nation.  Tbe  otaastrance  w^  later  ex- 
panded to  Include  biMMice  to  tbe  <lmC  of 
all  the  Ration's  wars,  with  veterans  of  tbe 
Spanlsh-Aaertcam  axkd  Wcrld  Wars  J^"«»«g 

mCX  TOOK  ITS  TOtX 

By  Its  original  articles  tlM  GAR  was  In- 
tended to  stay  aloof  from  tba  aasoas  cf 
partiaan  poatles.  T%at  waa  a  itMkiuM  twie 
to  Uve  up  to  In  a  period  of  tttrbulcnt  poUtt- 
cal  dcvelopmenu.  Many  OAB  blstorlana 
speak  criticailT  of  the  OAH  saUlss  into  tha 
field  o(  poUtim  Irom  time  to  time,  and 
of  them  blame  peitHm  for  tbe  varlotM  sli 
In  ptaatlae  and  assayBssahlp  wbich  tbe  army 
auSerad  at  ttaMa  la  Ite  Mag  career. 
of  tima  that 
of  wan  tbe  GAR^ 
r.  however.    Prom  tta  peak  at  over  400- 

000  Bacmbers  in  1890.  tha  orpantaattOB  ta«a 
supped  to  103.2^  by  1990.  Tbe  average  ^s 
Of  ita  membera  evaa  then  was  about  88. 

By  UOl  wmanaki  Bad  only  X«S3  mem- 
bers in  in  poala.  This  wm  a  sharp  drop 
from  the  lSJ8n  aiemhera  and  364  poets  of 
1888.  the  peak  year. 

From  1830  on.  the  affenatve  of  ttOM  rolled 
faster.    TTj  Iflffl  Thi  nstlwul  siaelMni  I  iini 
to  UjMO.    In   that   1 
>  of  tbe  Grand  Army  of  the  : 
died. 

In    IMS   tbe   national    membership 
down  to  47.    In  1948  it  was  16. 

Tbe  Grand  Army  of  tbe  Republic  Is  asar- 
lag  tbe  grave. 

Bat  wbsai  tha  aemsra  are  dead  tbe  cotars 
wiU  ha  canlsd  «n  by  aMUatcd  orgamzaiions. 
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Suppretiion    of    Information    bj 
GorenuiwBt  AgeDct«t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   M.NV  tSi.TA 

Dt  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuetdan.  October  2.  19S1 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  Members 
of  Congrett  have  ytewed  with  deep  con- 
cern the  announcement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  issuance  of  an  EsecuUve  or- 
der relatlnc  to  the  cUssifleation  and  re- 
lease to  the  public  of  information  by 
ciTlUan.  as  well  as  milltory.  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Avery  aigniflcant  editorial,  citing  the 
iSanftrs  In  such  a  restriction  of  infor- 
mation and  possible  abuses  by  bureau- 
cratic agencies,  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  of  last  Saturday.     It  is  sig- 
xtlflcant  not  only  because  it  is  the  con- 
editonal    opinion    of    a    great 
'.  aleri  to  challenges  to  a  free 
axid  to  the  American  principle  that 
the  people  are  enUtled  to  know  what 
traaeptres  within  their  Government,  but 
also  because  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Nat 
8.  Plnne/.  editorial  editor  of  the  Star. 
_When    he    was    Wasliington    corre- 
spoadent  of  the  Mizmeapolis  Star  and 
TWbime.  in  1947.  Mr.  Finney  wrote  a  se- 
ries of  articles  exposing  a  similar  at- 
tempt by  the  administration  to  impocie 
oontrols  over  the  free  flow  of  Govern - 
■MlU  iaftrmation.    For  his  work  in  this 
nmtnection  Mr.  Finney  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  prize  in  journalism,  and  he  also 
received  the  Rajrmond  Clapper  a-ward. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1951.  entitled  "Security  Sick- 
IMB8  Attacks  Aga:n,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appoxtix  of  the  RxroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscdtB.  as  follows. 

8acinuTT  Staanaa  Attacks  AsAnr 

UdJcm  the  pms  of  the  country  again  stops 

him.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  win  on  Oc- 

tobarU  tnsUtute  tbroufbout   the  Fe<l«ral 

— "y*"""'  •  "y*f"*  0^  «a|»prwwlng  tnfor- 

ia   the  mUltary  departments   until  a  y«ara 
artmr  Www  War  n. 

The  tyttem  Ui.  TrximaD  has  announced  he 
wlU  impof«  u  mUJtary  in  origin.  It  calls  for 
e<«aiHfying  certain  Information,  at  the  dU- 
or  Oovrrnxnent  oActais.  ■■  top  aaent, 
coafldeottal.  and  raatrlctad  aad  im- 
_  th«  he«Ty  p«nalUe«  of  the  Biplonage 
Ael  upon  any  Ck>v«mnMnt  employee  who  dia- 
closes  »uch  InfonnaUon  without  authori- 
sation 

Now.  aa  in  Octob«  <a  1M7.  the  jxattaea- 
tlou  offered  for  uaing  this  ayatcm  throi^lMvi 
all  esecuUve  deparupenta  to  Uiat  tbn  anat 
occastonaUy  handle  rla«tflsd  docunienu 
the  Sute  and  Oetona*  OepartHMDU 
the  Atomic  KoMrgj  ^^~"wlartmi.  aad 
.  tlMnror*.  have  the  same  Mcrwrr  ap- 
paratus Muplojred  m  these  «o-caltod  seaat- 
tive  d^Mirtments. 

Plana  to  insmuu  the  ayat^n  were  dia- 
eovered  in  the  Veteraua'  AdminiaWaUon  In 
1947  when  that  a^aiMy  uistook  a  recom- 
mendaUon  of  tbt  SwMrttf  Ooauulttee  of  th« 
State  and  OcfeoM  Dspartmsnts  for  a  direc- 
tlTe  and  prematurely  appointed  a  aecurltv 
ofiicrr  and  drew  up  regulauoaa  for  the  claMl- 
ficaUcn  of  Information. 


twarata  mrnrmoir 

The  VA'c  definition  of  confidential  tnf*- 
matlon  la  worth  repeating  now  iMcatae 'tt 
rcealla  the  sptnt  in  whleb  tlieae  tegtUatkiia 
were  then  approached.  1 

CoolMenttal  HtfenuMoB  was  jHtrr^^nA  ^ 
InfcvmaUon  the  tmantliarlasd  dlaelosare  pt 
which.  altlMwigft   not  endangering  the 
tional  seeortty.  would  be  prejudicial  to 
Interests  or  preatlge  of  the  Nation,  any  g. 
emmeatai    actlTlty,    or    an    ladiektaal; 
would  cauae  adminlstratlTe  emi 
or  difBeulty. 

The  point  should  be  made  that  the  docu- 
ment fmm  which  these  words  were  takin 
In  October  1M7  was  Itself  classified  aa  i^ 
stricted.  and  that  getting  a  copy  of  It  ri^ 
quired  devious  methods.  It  should  be  not#d 
that  then,  aa  now,  the  Federal  claaaliicaudn 
sysUm  promulgated  by  the  White  Bottoe  de- 
scribes mlixlmum  requirenunts  and  Icaws 
departmental  regulations  to  the  dlscretlm 
of  the  departments.  " 

Congress,  alerted  by  an  arouaed  American 
press,  subpenaed  execuUve  department  dl- 
flclala  and  documenta.  and  the  entire  5- 
flclal  version  of  the  plan  waa  exposed.  |t 
thereafter  became  dormant,  but  the  exec4- 
tlve  order  under  which  it  waa  drafted  was 
not  rescinded  and  Mr.  Trtiman,  far  frcto 
acknowledging  error,  castigated  xJae  pieas  Ar 
iu  criticism  of  the  plan.  | 

CrCN   HOOK   FOB   MBXnMB  j 

Despite  the  careful  aasurances  lamed  fy 
the  White  House  about  the  nature  of  t^e 
eyscem  now  proposed,  there  U  no  aubstaa- 
tlal  reason  to  believe  It  dUIera  in  any  iia- 
portant  respect  from  the  one  put  forwaid 
in  1947.  It  is  inberent  in  the  nature  of  U^e 
system  tha.  It  must  be  tba  sams.  and  that 
it  Tvill  contain  aU  tbe  aboass  that  are  taZ- 
ftrated  In  the  mUitary  departmanta  becsjoiie 
lives  can  be  endanterad  there  by  leaks  df 
information.  T 

The  e«cnce  of  the  system  from  the  pnli- 
Uc  a  point  o:  view  U  tiiat  it  empowen  "*ii«*«|r 

in    the    executive    departoksnts often    rtm 

minor  clvU  servanu  with  no  political  rX 
sponilbuity-to  determine  wh-t  the  publfc 
shall  be  told  about  what  the  Govemmentb 
duing.  7 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  thl*. 
and  no  wavering  confusion:  The  power  lb 
decide  what  the  public  shall  be  told  to  aU- 
soliite  and  unlimited  becaiMe  cOiciala  of  ti 
•■ecutive  departments  wlU  have  complei 
power  to  prevent  the  public  from  leamlnl 
what  la  being  kept  secret. 

It  U  Inherent  In  this  system  that  no  In . 
dependent  review  can  be  had  of  how  the  un 
limited    discretion    of    wes'-fitit    la    tised    o  • 
abused   unless  the  system  ItssU  to  tarakei  i 
down  by  OoDcraas  or  by  nswpiximen  wu 
11  ig   to  at  tract  secret  Government  docu 
m-nts  and  brave  the  consequences. 

The  press  and  the  pubUc  wHl  be  basi 
adriaed  not  to  place  too  graat  rallanca  ix 
Congress  for  preventing  tha  abosa  of  aacl 
a  system.  Congress  Itsalf  now  cooducU  < 
major  share  of  its  Important  biMtnass  U 
secrecy  of  one  form  or  another. 

la   ALL  THIS   nMitwK   fQ^y 

Is  the  nature  of  the  world  sttoatlon  

^**L.T?^?***  •"'''^''s^on  of  the  "public*! 
slnqxe  rlgltt  to  know  what  Government  k 
doing  la  jUBtllled?  The  arguments  that  ti 
to  do  not  carry  conviction. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Federal  Qow-, 
ernment  stands  in  constant  ««^»»gtr  of 
ptnetrated.  and  that  thto  jrtHUs  the 
&iflcatlon  aystem.    The  arguDMBt  to 
Li  a  Dr    Klaua  Pucha  peiMtratas  a  Oo 
meat  deportment,  the  clasalfleaUon  sv, 
will  no  more  hinder  than  halp  him  In 
work. 

Sseurlty  Of  t&fannatioa  lavarlahly  ij-rwrti 
iven  tha  rellahUl^  ot  pacwtooaL  and  tha 
flasslAcatton  sjiiiii  tavitas  aptas  toDtoea 
thesas^vas  at  tha  <»a«tMd  crossroads  octtoa 


l»t 


ba  r». 


II 
Bi  ttoa 


^accd  tilmartf, 

Does  the 
In  the  handUog  <tf 
it    induce    security 

qofattoos  have  bean  atfoad  up 

down  the  other,  and  the  Inerltahle 

Stan  sm  nii  to  l>e  thst  a  dssslflcation 

ckigs  commonlcatton  to  soch  an  exte;  tt 

the  mathwnatlca  of  prabaMUty 

both  as  much 

closure.      But    there   to    no 

leaks  of  Impartaat  tnfannatkm  win 

ducad  by  impeding  the  whole  How. 

Why.  then,  adopt  the  systosnT    Bai 
bees  any  leaks  recently  that  flsake  K 
that  the  executive  departasanta  dccid^  what 
the  public  aball  be  toldf 

In  the  face  of  such  a  lock-up  of  iotonna- 
tkm.  the  puhlle  might  be  fovftrcB  f^ 
eluding  thcr*  to  some  conncctian 

current  D&motxatUt  OBBfntm.  MBBy  o  ' 
Pfobae  were  prooiptad  by  unauthorl^d  iMa- 
cloBura  or  mforaatloa  that  led  to  acloatnto- 
trative  eaahamMmsnt   and    dUBculti:    And 
certainly  thssi  dtodosurea  arw  not 
our  prasOfs  abroad.    But  ao  asM 
(tontaada  tha  spirit  behlml 
nattato  toadnpctha 

all   dapartmenta 

»tow  to  by  any  raeua  tha  whale  pketkrm. 
•oOBCs  ow  TBS  aiuajisas 
Thto  stidAora  laitetance  that  tha  public 
bostnesa  ba  conaueSad  in  private  cose  i  tnm 
a  coterie  of  quite  able  public  sarvaoi  s  who 
believe  the  bxirden  of  oontinuoua  rcqK  nslTs 
neas  to  popular  reaction  to  oAclal  acu  to  ta> 
tolerable.    These  men    and  any  sarry  Vasl^ 
lugton  correapandcot  f^n  »*^»>^^  them    f^m 
apicuously  lack  the  tndispensabte  capa  rite  «g 
a  polittrlsn  to  sunn  fools  gladly;  an*  1  they 
shDoat  Ttalt^  wince  when  mpilred  t)  faca 
tha  great   beaat   m  all  Its    (the   peoie'sl 
whimsicality. 

These  are  men  who  have  foraaed  tlMiir  ex- 
ecutive habita  in  ooe  ol  two  tradltkna.  f^h 
great  btrt  neither  an  adequate 
in  pohtics.  One  to  the  mlUtan 
the  other  to  big  bnataaas.  Bakbpannit 
length  relattoos  with  tha  puhUe. 

.  '^•■»  fstitWnan    ami  tha  word  fltt 
in  abnoat  evary  aenaa— make  vocal 
suasive  a  mora  subtla  lailbtalhai  at 
ernment    towMd    saciii  i        Th*    t-,,i_m.i_ 
frvmth  ot  grwiniMMi  i  power  baa  taafcd  to 
make  sonw  iniMiiiniia  aUUUa  the^ 
children  of  nuwai  tnw^it^^ff^tm^.^ 

'ttna  at  eoooomlc 

Tt  i.  K  i?  P""""«as  two  gencratiani 

It  to  hard  to  pot  your  tiifti  <m  to.  K  r  tta 

dsCssHtve  InsUacta  of  the  polttteal 

ua  atUl  vary  strong.    But  tha  tnitti  b 

big  lovanuaMU.  like  b«  intn— .  f ostei  a  tha 

■Ptott  oC  the  p«blle  blr-^^^  ^^^  "* 


Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  j 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OTONOjjl 

or  ILUtTUlMD  { 

IN  THB  SBN ATB  OP  TBM  UPHTKD  TT^IXS 

J'Msda*.  Ocfo6er  2. 19S1 


at- 


Ifr^rONOR  Mr.  President. - 
"WWng  to  enlfet  the  aid  of  all  frit 
OAtlona.  to  the  world-wide  effort  to  _ 
communism,  I  think  it  pftrtkrularlyrW 
Portant  that  we  have  the  great  adi 
tagea  whkh  are  availahie  throt«h  tbe 
eooperation  of  Spain  as  a  iMnihn  oi  tlM 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  AasoeiationJ  An 
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Tlse  St.  Livreace  Sfa*ay 

LVRX3 


•M  «•         HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Of  IBB  UIBIBL)  STATXS 
.  October  2,  if  Si 
Itr.  IJBEliAll.    Mr.  Pitadou.  la  tte 


9m^     Btfkt  or  the 
pnsKd  m  tte 
that  Canada  micM 


the 


tbe 


BbiffK  ^wH  be  eg  gcncetf 

that  this  editorial  cMtttied 

8annu*  be  pitttod  ba  tbe  Appendix  of 

theRaooM. 

Tbcee  being  no  obiectkn.  the  editorial 
^  to  be  pcteted  in  the  Rxct>>t3 


.,:    St. 
-:.  in 


EXTETISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

LJ.AUENFREAR.JR 

n  TBK  SZHATB  Of  THE  U!<I11B>  WCk' 
rweadav.  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  FRKAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanimoqa  conaent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appcndlz  of  the  Raoon  the  Wash- 
tatton  Rcpoci.  by  Baseoa  If .  'numum, 
the  canespondaBt  of  the  Newa-Jonmal 
WashtogtoB  bareaa.  pabltohed  ia  tbe 
JcNunal  Evevy  Bvcntaf  off 
Del..  QD  Septaafacr  ».  1951 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ortlered  Id  be  printed  in  the 
as  foUows: 


a  bdfL  proba  at  M 
tndaa.  tba  atory 
hoaad.     as  tt  to.  tta  iB^ 
or  anartaaa  HthoTold  to  tutalz^  up  - 
M  BBVa  arMesxc.  tncbidtBg  a  alary  at  gtft 
r^mtnn  to  White  mil  ascrrtazy  Matthew 
J. 


Qaij  ^  :r.^i..zi   xcy   rhe 

~  laid  aiai>d«  a 

IIMea   p*i\ic\- 

at   th«    k.ng- 

_  tha  Oraat 

btbe 

to  WM  tk*- 

iX  tha  CUttaaataaaa 

out  Its  agraaasawt  at 

waa  geaarally 

mem  m.  »L 

all  doubt  aa  So  wbat 

Mr.  Trumari 

to  aa  aU-CaoacUaa 

jn  ths 

to  balk.  As  tbs  cbaaari  pnpasad  by  ifr.  8t 
LaoraDt  would  be  buOt  aa  the  f">«^^n  aMs 
ot  tha  river.  It  to  aastanad  thas  ao  eoaasat 

oa  tha  part  ot  tha  Ualtad  StatH  woaM  ba 


pay    tha    Uowa 


Mr.  Flnnsgaa  that  toactoad  oC  aU  the  are- 
works.  Bt  baa  navar  bad  a  dear  aoawar. 
The  nderal  distrtct  attcraey  for  St.  Louis. 
Orafca  Wbtsoa.  and  tba  OeHMtosaoaer  at  tha 


wtn 
«C  tbe  coal 

at  jotoit  cvwsrshlp  aad  eontrat. 
Sbippliig  on  the  St.  Lawrraes  to  predooB- 
tnantly  la  tha  haada  at  thUted  et<ti(^  u.- 

_    to    being 
by  the  cpsatoig  or  ~esas  ir--..   ■  rt 

Qufftnec 

to  aaisty  alael  wldi  to  «r  aaar  the  Great 

muht   be 
ktft   at   s 

put  up 
shJuM 


«D  the  aoer  of 

fact   that  tbe 

party  had  baaa  biking 

•UjBH  a  year  ttom  a  drm  that  baa  raeslwad 
aa  BPC  loaa  ana  baa  baea  trytag  to  get 

who  kzkow  hlai. 

xcvn— App 


ton's  

tnrohnng  the  beads  of  both  political , 
to  staying  qtxletly  in  the  backgiuuad. 

Senatns  Wnxxaics  to  an  imaasiiiiilin,  nuin 
whia  aosa  BO*  aaefc  tha  ttandl^t.  A  small 
town  faad  Btardiant  la  prtvau  life,  be  nrrer 
participated  in  pottttca  before  hto  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1»«8. 

Delaware  to  probaldy  osm  of  ttw  tew  StatM 
where  a  ■nan-bn^nwas  asan  ean  ba  eleeted 
directly  from  prtrsta  life  to  the  Senate. 
WnxiAMS  shies  away  from  the  tpotilgfat. 
to  appear  on  radio  or  telerlalon  pro- 
aad  wU  not  wrtte  aay  hooka  or  m^- 
artldas  about  hto  liiiasllgsHiaia 

The  Delaware  Senator  displays  a  rare  qual- 
ity of  m.xle«Ty,  lnte«rrty,  and  faopartlallty 
that  arc  Uke  a  Tmh  breath  of  alr^n  the 
Waanmgton  scene.  He  may  not  get  much 
^ory  (or  the  }ob  he  has  been  doing,  but  be 
sone  credit. 


000.000 


frwar      The 

je  a  txine  cf 

the   two   run  tries    tn- 

of  «nmir.c.n  interest  between 

betw**n  the 
St  Lii'jr»T.t 
tbe  toe  eoantrie?  •«,  uid' 
JabaOy  lb  aaeatepaaaaa  er  a  «4oo . 
hydroelectric  povsr  prejacs  near 
M.  T .  erea  tf  tha  tiiaBBe]  for 
should  become  a  Csna- 
dtoD  prejaet.  New  Torfc  Btata  to  eager  to  go 
ahead  with  the  power  devatopoMat  ragard- 
laaa  at  the  iwKmwas  at  tba  e^away  rrop<^*ii 
Oosmrsaa  eeuM  aoS  ataad  to  tiie  w«iy  of  mch 
an  arraapsaMaift  wfthout  assuming  a  dog-in- 
the-oMBgar  attitude. 

In  our  opinion.  CongresB  ought  tc  rf  survey 
the  entire  project  with  less  of  the  nectlon- 
altom  ttiat  has  ao  gtrongiy  influenced  opin- 
ions in  the  past.     Apparently  a  channel  lor 


-fi 


*'  V..T 
*4 


t 


w 
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oesftnffotnff  T»gwli  will  link  Dstrolt  to  tb« 
Atlantte  «  r««  ytan  bcncc  with  or  without 
th«  Approval  (rf  Congrm.  PrMsiire  would 
then  b«  stroof  for  •  deep  channel  Unking 
lAkes  AqNrtor.  Mtchtgiin.  and  Huron  to  the 
■eawajr.  The  moat  practical  oounc  \m  to  plan 
now  for  the  entire  undertalOnc  with  the 
United  Statea  and  Canada  thartnf  the  re- 
^xxodhtllty.  the  eoata  and  the  benefits. 


If  T}»fodorf  Rooievelt  Were  Acting  in 
Behalf  of  William  Oatis 


.IZTINSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 


ATIVE8 


or  i?r9iANA 
IN  m  BOUSE  OP  R 

Tuesdtiv.  October  2,  19SI 

Mr  BEAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  people  In  this  country  who  fttel 
that  114  past  history  can  be  studied  to 
advantage  In  light  of  some  of  the  present 
days  occurrences.  This  letter  from 
WQUam  Loeb.  editor,  Manchester  Union- 
Leader.  New  Hampshire,  is  an  excellent 
illustration 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
letter  in  the  Rkcord: 

SEPTKUHxa  24,  1951. 
Congreaunan  John  V.  Biaxn. 
House  Office  Building. 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

DcAK  CoSoaaaaMAN  BxAMn;  Looking  over 
the  letter  of  mine  which  you  so  kindly  In- 
serted In  the  CoNcaxssiONAL  Record,  along 
with  the  editorial,  brought  to  mind  another 
Incident.  th»  Inalde  story  of  which  you  might 
enjoy.  It  concerns  the  time  the  Kaiser  sent 
the  Oerman  Q^t  over  to-  tlie  coast  of  Vene« 
■Oala  to  collect  some  debts  owed  by  Vene« 
Buela  to  various  German  nationals.  The 
American  reaction  to  this  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  that  day  was  as  follows: 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  my 
father  was  a  young  man,  he  served  as  chief 
private  secretary  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
tlM  time  he  was  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Slatee  One  day  the  President  sent  him  to 
call^  on  German  Ambassador  "Speck"  von 
6ternt>erg 

My  father  said,  'President  Roosevelt  has 
Mked  me  to  call  your  attention.  Mr.  Am- 
baaaador.  to  the  fact  that  the  Oerman  fleet 
is  in  Venezuelan  territorial  waters,  contrary 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  President  fur- 
ther aaked  me  to  inform  you  that  you  re- 
IflMM  your  Oovernmeni  to  remove  the  fleet 
within  24  hours'  Ume." 

Some  16  hours  later  my  father  returned 
to  the  German  Embassy  and  told  the  Am- 
bassador the  White  House  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  German  fleet  was  still  in 
Venwoalan  terrltwlal  waters  and  that  no 
mMMif*  bad  been  received  by  the  Sute  De- 
partment or  the  White  House  as  to  the 
future  movement  of  the  fleet. 

To  which  von  Btwnberg  replied,  '"Surely 
you  were  not  aerkjua  in  bringing  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President.  It  would  be  worth 
my  diplomatic  career  to  convey  such  a  mea- 
aaee  to  the  ail  higheat.  Tours  U  a  fine 
country.  Mr.  Secretary,  but.  after  all.  I  rep- 
•ent  His  Imperial  Hlghneea  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Purthermwe.  your  own  father, 
Mr  Secretary,  came  from  Germany.  We  are 
gixxl  fneiids.  I  gave  your  son.  Billy,  a  large 
ciiristenlng  cup  when  he  waa  born.  Surely 
we  can  settle  il;ls  matter. ** 

To  this  my  father  replied.  "I  am  sorry, 
Ur.  AnibttiSiidor.  It  is  true  that  my  lather 
came  from  Germanr  and  we  have  many  ties 


with  the  old  country.    But  you  muat 

ber  that  our  family  left  Germany  for  on* 

res«on — we  preferred  freedom. 

"Besides.  President  Theodore  Rooaevelt  te 
one  who,  once  his  mind  Is  made  up.  is  not 
swayed  from  acting  In  accordance  with  his 
firm  prlndplee. 

"The  Prealdent  has  Instructed  me  to  tell 
you  further  that,  since  we  have  had  no  reply 
at  all  in  the  18  hours,  we  have  no  intention 
of  waiting  the  remaining  8  botirs. 

"The  Atlantic  Fleet,  under  Admiral  Dewey. 
is  at  Ouantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba.  President 
Roosevelt,  early  in  the  day,  ordered  Admiral 
Dewey  to  get  steam  up  and  strip  his  ships 
for  action. 

"If  no  word  is  forthcoming  from  your  Gov- 
ernment Inside  of  4  hours,  the  President  will 
order  Admiral  Dewey  to  set  sail  for  Ven- 
ezuela immediately  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary." 

With  that,  my  father  withdrew  from  the 
German  Embaaey. 

In  about  24  hours,  the  American  minis- 
ter to  Venezuela  reported  that  the  German 
fleet  had  pulled  up  anchor  and  was  moving 
out  to  sea. 

I  thought  this  story  might  be  of  interest 
to  you.  in  contrast  to  what  happens  nowa- 
days. This  story  U  a  bit  of  unpublished 
history 

Usual  regards  and  t>e8t  wishes. 
Very  sincerely, 

WnXlAJC    IXXB. 

President. 


Income  Tax  on  Rural  Electric 
G>operatiTes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF   IOW.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1951 

Mr.  LkCOMPTE.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion has  made  great  strides  in  providing 
farm  famihes  throughout  the  State  with 
electricity.  During  Worlf^  War  II  and 
since  then  cur  farms  have  produced 
more  than  ever  before,  and  the  splendid 
record  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  of  our  farms 
now  have  electricity.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  last  week  a  resolution  was 
adopted  opposing  any  change  in  the  tax 
ref  ulations  with  respect  to  cooperatives, 
and  I  wish  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RjECOkD,  I  include  this  resolution; 

Iowa  RtTKAL  KLBcrtic 
CoopaaA-rrvK  AssodATTOjf. 
De»  Moines.  Iowa.  September  24.  I95i. 
Hon.  KAajL  M.  LxComptk, 
House  Building  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAa  Ma.  L.kComptz:  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of   the  Iowa  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  last  week,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  there  have  been  recent  propoeala 
aflectiiig  the  income  tax  status  of  coopers- 
tives:  and 

"Whereas  cooperatives  now  complying 
with  the  requirements <of  the  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  have  no  taxahie  Inooae.  kut 
rattier  contribuUon  to  capital  throve  price 
adjustments;  and 


NrUl 
at 


the  fftiangfaig  at  tax 

of  eotxtrUMitloa  to  capital  by  pntrooa 
cripple   the   eatabllshed   flnandal   plani 
cooperatives,  many  to  the  point  of  flnaTJrtsl 
ruin:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

TlMt  tike  Iowa  Rural 
<>eeorttto»i  iijiiii  tta 
fled  opposition  to  any  change  of  tbs  ssta^lng 
Vktarsl  laws  and  ragnlatloas  with  rcshect 
to  the  Income-tax  status  of  cooperatives; 
and  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thla  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  Senates  and 
man  from  Iowa." 

Please  consider  this. 
V«Tr  truly  yours. 

WW    H.  WtSDOM 

Acting  Executive  Secretin^ 


Victory  for  the  Soatk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEKTATIV^ 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  iMr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from 'the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

ViCTOBT  FOB   THE  SOUTH 


Thanks  to  the  fairness  and  courage  of 


tbo 


people  of  Indianola  and  Sunflower  Cot^ty. 
Miss.,  a  victory  of  Incalculable  value  to  the 
South  has  oeen  achieved.  It  is  a  victor^  of 
decency  over  brutality— of  honesty  overf the 
most  vicious  sort  of  wrongdoing  and  fraud. 
It  is  a  grim  warning  that  the  okMaaldoned 
and  outrageous  theory  of  law  enforceiaent 
that  "anything  tar  sake  of  a  conviction  is  all 
right"  has  no  place  in  modem,  enlightened 
society,  and  particularly  in  the  South. 

The  victory  was  symtx>ilzed  by  the  ^n- 
tenclng  of  two  white  men  for  beating  four 
Wegioes  so  severely  that  they  confessed  to 
a  'Murder"  which  hadnt  be«a  commlited. 
One  was  a  deputy  sheriff  and  the  other  a 
seU-atyled  private  detective  later  rer^iiled 
to  l>e  an  Illinois  probation  violatcr.  He  Ihad 
been  hired  by  a  sheriff  too  busy  to  do  his  iown 
Investigating.  The  now-dismissed  de*uty 
was  in  charge  of  the  jail  where  the  four 
innocent  Negroes  were  Imprisoned  and 
ilea  ten  imtil  they  "confessed." 

Both  assailsnu  pleaded  guilty  to  ^our 
charges  of  aseault  and  battery.  The  Sen- 
tences Imposed  are  the  maximum  bw- 
mitted — 6  months  imprisonment  and  a  p500 
fine.  They  should  l>e  compeUed  to  afcrve 
every  day  and  pay  every  dollar. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  is  proud  of  the 
part  it  played  in  bringing  their  outrag*  to 
the  attention  of  Mississippi's  people  butt  in- 
Inltely  more  proud  of  the  manner  in  which. 
Governor  Wright  down,  the  people!  re- 
to  their  sense  ot  great  Ind^gna^iaa. 
^peelally  are  we  gratmed  by  the  reap^siee 
kjwhlch  came  from  the  dtlaens  of  IndMUMla 
and  Sunflower  Cotmty.  They  and  ibetr 
proaecutive  and  Judicial  prnr»imM  are.  re- 
sponsible for  the  outcome.  They  ewi  |wo- 
vided  for  the  empioyment  of  a  special  piiiiis 
cutor  to  assist  District  Attorney  Sanjen. 
Th*y  were  determined  that  there  woul4  be 
atonement  to  outraged  Justice  and  their  win 
bas  prevaUed.  Every  honest  law-«nfa(«eia«it 
ottew  In  the  South  wm  rejoloe  that  ttiS  ao. 

The  two  guilty  asaaUanta  violated  not^nly 
the  oQDstltutkmal  rights  of  Umm  fhef  so 
lysaly  sccused  but  their  ev«y  action  was 
repugnant  to  honest  cltlsens  in  whose  serv- 
ice  they   were  sworn.     Theirs   waa   a   crime 
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wlMm    he   vrote    the 
'&z:i.    James    A. 


liM  Affcdbf  tW  Postal  Service       thTmau  5«!"5l 

of   the  tnl^  «i  \ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GARDNER  L  WITBOV 

nt  THE  Bovns  or  mmraMsaanATrvwa 

Tneadav.  October  2, 19S1 

Mr.  WTTHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
nnanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marts  in  the  Rxcoaa.  I  iBclwIe  Uwrcin 
of  the  f**«^«iimfiij  ot  Prafcleul 
U.  TbamMM,  of  the  Hatknal 
Transport  Aasoeiatlon.  before  the 
SiBnte  subccmmtttee  ooBsiderlng  &  Ml. 
I  tiave  introduced  in  tbe  House  a  com- 
Panion  bill.  H.  &  2331.  We  wtw  are 
npporttag  these  measures  hoiw  that 
soon  after  the  ooovcning  of  Oongress  in 
Jammry.  a  tboroogh  bearing  will  be  held 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
Tmttte  of  the  House.  I  have  asked  for 
this  unanimotts  consent  in  order  that 
the  liembers  of  the  Senate  axkd  the 
House  might  have  an  oiHxrtimity  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  importance 
of  this  ]ec:ls]attai.  President  Thomas, 
in  his  very  excrnent  testtmony.  sets  forth 
the  facts  and  the  necessity  tor  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislatUm.  I  hove  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoow 
will  go  over  the  testimony  given  by  Ifr. 
ThMnas  thoroughly: 

STATaaoEWT    or   W.    M. 
NanoMAL  PoaraL 

RXLATXTS  TO  &  861 
Mr. 

or  tbsiki 


Tbe  4NslapBHBt  a( 
dtstrfbatiaii  while  Mate  «a  la 
only  aaaans  by  whleb 

vatu  tt 

to 
ta  eonasetlans  wbB«  oMll  la  < 
one  train  to  ■»"^^iw  train  at  a  ^««iim 
netther  train  sSnpa.    It  to  m^  to 
the  delay  if  all  tte  Ban  wm  asnt  to  a 
tral  dlascihnttnc  poCnt.    Iba  pntal 

portattaa  airvloe  bM  tbaa  saraed  by  Its  cA- 
dency  tbe  nickname  *lMkckbooe  ot  tbe  postal 

thla  tfpe  at 
day.  Train 
dictate  completely  the 
CC  cteka.  Tbe  clerks  are  aa 
•nt  QB  tbe  tallroMl  adMdota  as  la  any 
nMT  or  arsmen.  and  yot  be  Is 
on^  to  tbe  Post  OAoe  Departaaa 
PWbOa  TbM^  riaiiaaBe  raqatead  to  be  on 
ttaty  eoaaaaaStwa  boon  often  mntb  longer 
tbeiatbo  noraol  day^  work,  and  they  are. 
tbersiBBw.  glvau  cowspensatuif  tiase  oC  oa 
anofher  day  ao  that  thalT  average  day  i 
haatee  a  Boraaal  work  day. 
Tbe  aarrtee  o(  tbe  tedMdoal 


for  teebaolQgtaal  dtaptanBenta  of ! 
yet  bees  fonmlaied. 

hour  and 
wtthtbe 
fast  tiatoa  aaaay  tt  oar  atflwav-maii 

tf  tblalat. 


pro- 
by 
tbe  Post 
It  renognlSBd  tbe  ntesaslty  for  a 

differential  In  order  to  protect  working 
i  of  postal  dacka  performing  aerv- 

road  iyalaiiia  tbaS  mmftlm  ttw  backbone  ot 

Under  date  oC  May  SSw  nw.  tbe  Poa*  OMea 
DapaiUusat  laraad  dreidar  LsttarHoL  4Sn. 

which  provided  that  postal  clerks  aaalgBed 
to  duty  In  bigb  speed  tralna  would  be  al- 
tbae  CBedit  of  S  mtnutoa  per  mile 
the  aeeraae  Kiced  of  tbe  train  ezcoeded 


to  a  certain  eataot.  to  be  ••  parted  at 
OB  duty  and  a  period  of  time  off  duty.  It 
Is  eaay  to  tmderstand  that  if  a  desk  were  to 
work  ao  hours  a  day  for  2  daya.  he  wovid 
bave  tbe  same  aaaoHnt  of  tane  on  da^  m 

•  days.     1 1  I  hi  ijelaia  iif  iMianitaUim  u  iii 
tbe  numb^  og  ti^ia  a  dara  per  ya^  ens- 

p«    trtp    into    tbe    naaahar    of 

work-minutes  per  year,  and  the  reault  Is 
tbe  number  of  titpa  tbe  clerk  ahall  be  re- 
quired to  maae  per  year.  Tike  number  of 
these  tripe  can  be  anywbaae  ftcaa  10  to  a 
few  haiMlml  per  anaaaa.  dapeiMk^ 
numbtr  ot  mtimtii  per  trip.  It'Aas 
the  raetem  to  aaalcn  the  indivldtial  dark 
bis  trips  to  a  regular  cycle  or  tour  of  duty. 
Tlua.  a  dark  may  make  one  trip  in  2  days, 
and  have  the  next  a  daya  off  duty.  Or  fee 
can  be  swslgnad  to  make  tbrto  trips  in  9 
days  and  have  tbe  aaa:t  •  days  off  duty. 

Tbe  mdividual  clerk,  therefore,  has  to  ad- 
just bimaeif  to  work  a  period  at  from  2  to 
d  daga  away  from  booae  and  a  aaavaaabie 
nst  parftod  at  borne. 

A  postal  transportation  clerk  aai%nad  to 
duty  on  a  bl(b-s|)eed  train  ^»*^**'  have  spe- 
cial coaaMsswHrn.  The  ■oaarabl*  (then 
Senator)    Jamea   M. 


lafffaattrlaeasytot 
Injtiries  froqucntly  occur.    POea  of 
Bureau    of    Xnyaloyeeii'   Compenaatlon, 
Secmrlty   A|psney.   show    many   to- 
by a  TloleBt  "Inrcb  of  tbe 
tratn." 

fnjialm  cavaad  by  loaa  of  balanse  berai>«e 
tba  tralB  borebad  are  aot  tbs  oMIy  huArds 
tbaa  as*  — KIpHeid  by  hlgb  spaed  operatlan 
at  tbe  tfatna.  Wrecka.  even  ♦'"-^^  tbcy  are 
Inbeipiant.  are  i  afpttoiislly  dangaraMs  to 
tbe  paa|ai~transportatkm  clerks,  beeanse  c! 
tbe  operation  of  the  railway  post  ofBec  car 
very  near  the  winlne  The  hlghar  the  speed. 
at  tba  train  whHi  a  wreck  oeeuES,  xhe  .ess 
are  the  derfea'  rhaneea  al  aervtvaL  waether 
there  Is  more  Ukelthood  oC  a  wreck  oocnrriag 
In  a  hl^-spseil  trato  em.  bs  debaSad;  to»  if 
the  wreck  oeeuia  tt  la  tnfiatMy  Bdrs  dangif* 
ous  in  a  high-speed  train. 

■aartlOD.  as  Senator  Mead  suggecied  is  &n- 
oSbar  dsSaite  factor  '.hat  increase;  in  du-ect 
proportion  to  the  ajieed  of  the  train  As 
Siara  aie  three  dictlnct 
to  the  floor  at  tba  poat-oAca  ear, 
In  addition  to  the  forward  OMtleii.  Ibew 
BBOOaaa.  side  to  side,  ttp  to  down,  and  fnmt 
to  back,  and  combinations  of  these  atoOopa, 
make  tt  very  dlfflcutt  for  anyone  to  maintain 
a  stalde  footing.  Paaaaogers.  when  wailcmg 
from  one  end  of  a  ssovlng  paaMOger  ccach 
to  tbe  oSbar  and.  wm  bold  to  backs  of  seau 
to  halawea  tbeiBadws.  The  ooetal  tranaxxv- 
tati<m  clerks,  on  the  other  band,  f"***^  bold 
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to  Anytblnff.  m  both  bAndu  art  occupied  with 
tlMtr  work.  Thui  tbcy  must  not  only  main* 
tain  baUnM.  but  must  oaaintatn  full  pro- 
duct  km  «tmaJuuMocwt]r.  Ototrtbution  of 
mall  on  a  apacdln^  tr«tn  to  one  at  ibm  most 
itrvnuuus  occupatloiu. 

Tto*  tUMI  point  mentioned  by  Senator 
Mead  la  reepoartblllty.  A  postal  transport*, 
tlon  clerk  to  responsible  not  only  for  the 
safety  of  the  mall  matter  In  hto  custody,  but 
for  the  proper  dutrlbutlon  and  correct  dto- 
pateb  of  tiM  mAils.  in  order  to  iniure  the 
eorreet  dtopoteta,  it  to  neceeaary  for  the 
clerks  to  have  instantaneous  knowletlge  of 
the  locatk>n  and  train  or  other  connection 
for  Meh  and  every  poet  oOee  In  sevena 
StatM.  Tbto  rtqutrta  intense  study  and 
prodlflous  memory.  The  post  ofBces  m  any 
on*  State  may  number  from  a  few  hundred 
to  several  thouaand.  and  the  connections  are 
eoati— ally  chancing.  Kach  time  a  railroad 
eteafM  time  on  any  train,  a  number  of  con- 
aeetlOM  are  affected.  The  postal  transpor- 
tation clerk  must  know  ail  thto  Information. 
MS  on  a  hlgh-sp«e<l  train  be  has  no  time  to 
look  up  an  ofllce  or  a  connection.  Clerlu  as- 
signed to  high-speed  trains  realize  they  have 
less  time  to  oooptete  their  duties  and  thus 
put  forth  cvtry  possible  effort  to  complete 
dlstrilMitlon  on  time.  It  to  a  spirit  of  honor 
•ad  sarTlce  that  has  grown  up  tnrough  long 
years,  and  the  pride  of  workmanship  and 
loyalty  to  duty. 

The  Inequities  arising  out  of  employment 
on  fast  trains  may  be  Illustrated  by  the 
following  example:  Suppose  a  clerk  llvce  In 
Chicago  and  to  assigned  to  round  trips  be- 
tween Chicago  atMl  St.  Patil.  Minn.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  points  to  410  miles. 
The  clerk  works  1  day  running  to  St.  Paul, 
spends  tUe  night  there,  and  works  the  next 
day  on  the  return  fun  from  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago.  He  to  thus  arvay  from  home  2 
full  days  Suppose  the  hours  of  duty  on  a 
alow  train  were  26.  If  that  train  were 
speeded  up  to  make  the  run  In  5  hours  leas 
time  each  way.  hto  total  hours  of  duty  would 
b*  reduced  to  Ifl.  but  it  would  still  require 
him  to  be  away  from  home  2  days  to  make 
the  trip.  With  no  speed  differential.  It  to 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  much  greater 
number  of  trips  each  year  to  complete  his 
maximum  annual  hourly  requirements  at 
straight  time.  Clerks  must  spend  substan- 
tial periods  of  time  in  home  work,  as  to  rec- 
ofnlaed  In  tha  present  !aw  by  the  allowance 
for  lay-off  periods  of  SO  minutes  per  day  for 
claee  A  and  1  hotu-  and  36  minutes  per  day 
for  class  B.  But  In  the  nature  of  the  slt- 
tutlon.  the  clerk  cannot  carry  with  him  hto 
flies,  dau.  and  written  materials  necessary 
for  thto  work:  he  can  complete  these  home 
duties  only  at  hto  home.  Thus  a  clerk  as- 
signed  to  work  on  a  fast  train  who  received 
no  concessions  t>ecause  of  any  spaed  dlfler- 
•atlal  would  hare  to  work  much  harder  to 
fdlflll  hto  annxial  requirements  at  straight 
time  tluin  would  be  the  case  If  he  worked 
on  a  alow  train.  In  the  example  given  above, 
a  clerk  running  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul, 
on  the  slow  set  of  trains  taking  2t  hours  for 
the  round  trip  woiUd  make  da  round  trips 
per  year,  fla  nlghu  away  from  home.  124  days 
ot  is  hours  each  on  duty:  but  the  clerk  as- 
slgiiied  to  the  set  of  fast  trains  would  make 
101  ttips.  101  nlghu  away  from  home.  202 
days  of  a  hours  aach  on  duty  And  the 
Clark  on  the  fast  set  of  trains  needs  more 
tfane  to  recuperate,  because  of  the  added 
physical  and  mental  strains. 

The  Oovaramant  rscognlasd  and  enforced 
certain  rtdas  forsmlng  the  sarvloes  of  raU- 
road  emptoyeas  dtirlng  the  period  of  Oovam- 
aaant  ^paratlcm  of  the  railroads.  Tb*  eoa- 
tttkMM  affaettnt  the  postal  transporutton 
clerks  are  MantKal  to  ttooa*  un^r  which  the 
railroad  emptaqrMa  work,  though  the  Oovern- 
IMt  doea  not  provide  as  favorable  hours  of 
•ecrlee  as  that- in  effect  in  railroad  aerrloea. 
Ooagreas  has  enacted  laws  for  a  mileage  llm- 
Itauon    in  the   railroad  sanrlea.    The   Ma< 


tlonal  Postal  Trmaaport  Aasoclatlon  Is  no«l 
asking  for  the  reeognttlon  of  a  similar  factotj 
for  poaeal  transportation  clerks.  It  to  f unda^ 
aasBtal  aad  tMesasery,  and  more  so  now 
theee  days  at  faster  set>adu1as  Tha 
troUinf  factors  in  railroad 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  In  appi 
standards  In  effect  at  that  time.  The  Ball 
road  Administration  said  tbat  150  mUes  oi 
leas  (a  minimum  ot  135  miles)  should  be  s| 
days  work  and  carry  a  day's  pay.  Anythlngj 
In  eie—  of  7  houn  30  mlnntai  should  bi 
paid  aa  orcrtlme.  or  if  on  a  spssd  baato  ol 
30  mOas  per  hour.  Thus  the  annual 
age  requirements  in  railroad  jMrvloe 
54.750  miles  maximum  t<x  base  pay.  With 
out  the  protection  of  sttch  a  law,  there 
many  Instances  of  postal  transporta 
clerks  traveling  w«U  In  excess  of  100.000 
per  year  to  fulfill  tbelr  minimum  req 
ments.  ' 

Legislation    to    needed    to   give   credit 
postal    transportation    clerks    for    miles    ot< 
hotirs  on  duty.     The  factors  must  be  Inter- 
changeable, because  not  all  the  time  a  clerk 
to  on  duty  is  8()ent  en  route.     Advance  tlm4 
consists  of  time  spent  In  the  depot  before 
the  train  departs,  at  work,  both  In  prepara- 
tion of  the  railway  post-ofBce  car  for  Xht 
trip  and  In  some  dtotributlon.     Under  vary* 
Ing  conditions,  the  advance  time  may  be  ai 
little  as  no  time  at  all,  to  as  much  as  5  or  < 
hours.    The    advance    time    to    based,    nol 
only  on  the  amount  of  time  the  car  to  avail* 
able,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  time  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  the  trip  and  the  volume  oC 
mall  available  to  be  distributed  before  tbi 
train  leaves.     Advance  time  to  necessary 
much  larger  crew  would  be  needed  if  utlllza 
tion  were  not  made  of  the  advance 
available.     Also,  the  clerks  are  not  rel 
from  duty,  as  to  the  railroad  crew.  Immedl 
ately  upon  arrival  at  the  terminus  of 
nin.    They  are  inquired  to  remain  in  t 
post-ofBce  car  until  all  mail  to  unloaded,  ani 
certain  crew  members  must  convey  the  reg 
istered  mall  to  a  post  office  or  other  dealg 
nated  point. 

It  to  tberefoire  evident  that  some  provlslooi 
to  necessary  to  protect  this  branch  of  th«( 
Government   service   which   has   been   con 
ceded  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  postal 
Ice.  for  without  proper  transportation  faclll 
ties  and  proper  distribution  of  mall  en  rou' 
the  entire  postal  service  deteriorates  and  thi 
delivery  of  malls  to  retarded.    The  worked 
should   not  be  expected  to  l>ear  addltlOQaJ 
burdens   on   account   of   these  faster  train 
schedules  which  are  being  placed  in  opera- 
tion.   These  additional  burdens  can  only  b4 
avoided    by    legtolation    adopting    a    spaad 
credit,  as  provided  in  S.  861. 

Time  credits  as  provided  for  in  the  bllto( 
under  constdoration  are  comparable  to  thoeai 
granted  admtalstratlveiy  for  14  years.  laj 
effect  such  credits  would  freese  the  numberj 
of  round  tripe  required,  once  the  speed  oi 
42  miles  per  hour  was  exceeded.  We  note 
that  the  Department's  report  states  that  such 
legislation  would  result  in  personnel  prob- 
lems for  the  reason  thst  it  would  grant 
shorter  hours  of  employment  to  some  clarka, 
In  connection  with  thto  statement  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  no  such  morale  proh- 
lems  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative time  credits  during  the  entiro 
period  of  14  years  it  was  effective. 

Time  schedules  of  nms.  pltis  additional! 
requirements  for  advance  distribution  ancU 
unloading,  restilts  in  a  situation  where  tu 
to  not  possible  to  organise  all  clerks  on  a  f\di 
8-hotir-day  baato.  Often  theae  clerks  ara  a 
few  minute  a  day  deficient  in  time  *iMt 
such  dstlctancas  are  cimiulatlve  for  the  pe- 
riod Of  tlw  BMal  year.    It  wtU  b*  seen  *^^%\ 

dvrtBf  ttw  period  from  July  i  to        

IB  a  considerable  amount  oi  time  defldaney 
can  accumulate  against  the  raoord  of  a  clerk. 
The  haavy  floar  at  mails  daring  the  Christ- 
— «i*  ba  dMrUnited  by  regular 
crews  and  it 


con-i 
serv-4 
tclll4 
outei 
1  th^ 


that  the  erms  b*  litfdrmed.  rcsattSac  tf 
ditk»al  tripe  for  tba  derks.    Often  all 


laksd  and  tbe  clerks  cannot  be  paid  any  <  rrar- 

tlma  tor  th*  trlpa  made.   Thtia  it  win  b^secn 

that  wbea  amfiofMa  of  private  indo^trtes 

ar*  giveti  Ctaarlstasas  boDWsss  by  thelr| 

ploTsrs.  aad  are  often  granted 

in  addition  to  the  legal  boUday. 

portation  clerks  assigned  to  road  outy  are 

reqtiired  to  work  bddisiaBdl  hovn  I 

otn  additional  mmrmmtkmk.    Sndi  a 

<Utlon  does  not  exist  In  any 

the  Oovsmment 

not  be  tolerated  la  private 

the  need  for  snafiment  at  the  last  piiivlio 

of  S.  861  which  would  provide  for  pay  aant 

Of  overtime  for  any  servioe  In  addlwn  to 

tbat  of  the  regulmr  schedule.    I  shoold  ]  totnt 

out   tb*   fact   that  the  enaetmsnt  ot   thto 

proviso  woold  coDtlnae  the  prsasnt  pra  ctlce 

of  charging  time  credits  resulting  frao^  late 

opoatlons  of  train*  to  aocnmnlatcd 

des  and  that,  wbil*  railway  trainaaam  opferat 

Ing  on  trains,  tbe  averave  s|ieed  at  wlUch  ez 

cecd  20  miles  per  boar,  do  have 

such  deficiencies  are  canceled  at  tbe  eiid  cd 

tth  trip  and  they  cannot  be  requlr^l 

perform  additional  doties  as  a  riaiilt 

It  to  noted  UMt  ttoe  report  o<  the  fost 
aaaster  Ocxiaal  states  that 
figtire  of  cost  computed,  but 
cost  at  8750.000  per  animm.    It  li  ■«|f««-t*— ^ 
that  the  Seventh  DtvkdoB  to  used  as  ai 
ample,  the  cost  in  that  Dlvtolon  being 
mated  at  tdO.OOO  per  anntrm.     I 
to  point  out  that  the  Seventh 
prtalnc  rouftalT  the  Stasca  of 
Kanaaa.  and  befag  in  tte  West.  Is 
tranaoonttnental   tralna 
perrentage  of  speed  tratna  than 
slODS.    In  some  divisions  the  cost  readlting 
from  time  credits  would  be  «fitgibl^    If 
w*  should  use  the  First  Dlvlalaa  i« 
ample  it  to  thought  that  the  eoat  ot  Uito 

aniium 


any 


Item   would  not 

Of  the  15  dlvtalons  the  cost  would 

the  same  in  any  two.  bat  It  la  oar 

that  the  entire  eoat  of  providing  time  cx^Uts 

to  clerks  performing  aervloe  on  hi^npeed 

trains  would  not  exceed  gTfft.ffiftft  per  an  nun. 

There  would  be  an  addltkmal  coat  resv  tttng 

from  the  last  proviso  of  tha  MH  wtileh  g  ante 

overtime    for    addtttonal 

without  regard  to 

Again,  it  to  not  poaslble  to  aecoratsly 

pate  tbe  cost  of  this  proviso  stnoe  It  ^ 

depend,  to  a  great 

late  running  of  tntaiM  duftng  the  period  bom 

July  1  to  December  SI  of  the  year,  but 

additional    cost    resulting   from   **^H 

would  surely  t>e  Justified  by  the  fact  th^t.  as 

long  last    postal    transportation   dci^ 

signed  to  road  duty  would  be  gIvsB 

ment  ocMnparahl*  to  tha*  given  all 

Oovoiunent  i  iinilnyeea  and  to 

private  induatziee. 

Finally,  it  to  noted  with  a  grea« 
surprise  that  the  report  ot  the  Postn^ster 
General  appeara  to  be  concerned  abooiths 
of  smplnfatu.  since  he 
It  ot  ttOa  bill  eoDld  craais  a  nkvale 
While  w*  coald  eanaaarate^ther 
arMtrary  acta  on  the  part  ot  the  OepartSaent 
during  raerat  years  which  have  had  a  si  rong 
tendency  to  completely  destroy  the 
of  postal  workers,  surely  there 
more  apparent  than  the 


provided  admtnlatfai  tiety 


tune  credits  aa 
ofai  a  psrlod  ct 

psaled  to  the  PoataBHMr  Qeasial  ttat 
time  credtta  be  eoKltMiad/he  rapUea 
at  June  2S.  IBSO.  as  follows 
that  there  to  no  legislatlv* 
Hnployaae  *  i  ilgiied  to 
a  time  credit  for  performing 
qieed  tralna."    Soch  tlMs  eradtts 
provided  la  18M  at  a  tiaas  «1m 
more  legialattve  baato  than  to 
credits  wart  gnmted  for  tha  rsasoii  thai  tha 


to 


of 


fact 

for 

Auty 
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On  Aofust  1. 1951.  our  tr«MUr*r.  Mr.  Allen 
K.  Brabm.  ttgamt  •  formal  Application  to 
tlM  Iftw  Tork  oAe*  of  th»  RTC  rM|%wstlng 
tIMi  dcfnmwDt.  In  view  of  recent  conunenu, 
tt  Is  UBportant  to  stre«  that  thts  appllca- 
tloa  «ODf«nMd  to  tb*  cpint  of  an  afree- 
mmt  tvtea  pnnotialr  raoofntaed  by  tha 
ayo  namaty.  that  tlMrt  would  be  a  lapea 
of  31  months  between  the  start  of  opera- 
tions of  the  plant  and  the  first  repayment 
at  prtafltpal. 

Owing  to  delays,  the  plant  waa  not  coin« 
plated  until  lata  1950.  Blnca  that  time,  we 
bava  bad  ouoiaroua  dUBcultlea  with  ▼artous 
plaeea  of  a^afprnaDt.  The  plant  has  operated 
«m  10  diflwant  odBMloiie  for  varying  lengths 
ef  tlM*  twrnlin  oM  a  ftna  prtxiuct.  The 
hMfMt  run  waa  tor  24  daya.  but  we  still  have 
proMans  to  sotva  before  we  can  attain  cun> 
ttnuous  operation  on  a  commercial  basis. 
We  felt,  therefore,  that  luider  the  spirit  of 
tha  two  former  RFC  dccUloni.  we  were  Justt- 
fkad  In  requesting  the  datarm«)t. 

Tha  BVC  rejected  this  application,  aa  waa 
lie  ttgbt.  The  first  repayments,  due  today. 
arara  oukde  last  Thuraday.  As  prealdent  of 
Oarthage  Hydrocol  and  as  chairman  of  tha 
national  committee.  I  haven't  and  dont  In- 
tend to  challenge  the  RFC  decision,  but  I 
can't  refrain  from  suggeetlng  that  It  scarce- 
ly bears  out  the  Inference  that  I  have  any 
liiflnaina 

■ariy  last  March.  I  discussed  the  moral 
climate  of  the  Truman  administration  In  a 
speech  at  Bgln.  Hi.,  and  said  that  the  ex- 
poaure  of  corruption  warranted  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  revive  the  old  battlecry.  "Turn 
the  rascals  out."  I  was  warned  in  advance 
that  If  I  aiMlBa  on  this  subject,  the  opposl- 
ttoa  UBdoobtadly  would  attack  me  because 
of  my  position  with  Carthage  Hydrocol.  I 
made  tha  speech  and  I  was  attacked.  On 
nveh  ST.  I  addressed  an  open  letter  to  all 
BainiUlcan  leaders  and  the  press  giving  full 
dittaUa  of  the  history  of  thts  RFC  loan,  and 
making  it  plain  that  X  waa  proud  to  be  the 
Oarthage  Hydrocol  prealdent  and  have  a  part 
In  the  daTetopment  of  this  challenging  new 
Industry. 

Recently,  because  of  Information  that  the 
oppoaltlon  intended  to  attack  me  again,  a 
■•publican  Senator  asked  that  all  the  facts 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
iaeaattgatlng  influence-peddling  by  others. 
I  promptly  asked  for  an  immediate  hearing. 
When  that  was  denied.  I  prepared  a  letter 
to  the  subcommittee  calling  attention  to  my 
atatament  of  March  37,  and  bringing  It  up  to 


Center  of  United  State*  Popalktioii  MoTtt 
to  Rkiiluia  CooAty,  III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


The  subcommittee  has  notified  me  that  it 
wlU  hear  me  this  Thursday.  In  my  testimony 
UBAk  oath.  I  will  answer  all  questions,  and 
will  state  that  in  addiuon  to  my  two  talks 
to  Mr.  Symington.  I  also  had  two  converaa- 
tkxna  with  Mr.  Oscar  Chapnum.  Secretary  of 
tha  Intttrtor.  to  ascertain  what  steps  Carthage 
Rydroeol  should  take  to  obtain  certain  nickel 
alloys  required  for  resumption  of  operations 
of  the  plant.  I  have  had  a  preliminary  talk 
with  the  subcommittee's  counsel,  and  have 
advlMd  him  that  he  can  examine  not  only 
m$  Income  tax  rettirns  for  1949  and  1950,  but 
tha  detailed  work  sheets  from  which  they 
were  prepared. 

I  have  met.  and  will  continue  to  meet,  this 
iMua  with  complete  frank aeas.  And  In  dos- 
ing, let  me  say  that  I  propose  to  continue  to 
dMiouBce.  in  the  most  vigoroiu  terms,  the 
■eandsle  and  corrupckm  attached  to  the  pre- 
aa*  nhttonal  admtnlatraOon.  and  the  refusal 
of  Praatdent  Truman  to  move  promptly  and 
vtgorously  agali»t  tboaa  responsible.  I  shall 
discuss  mink  coats,  deep  freeaes.  Influence- 
paddling,  pardons  to  gangstws.  vote  frauds. 
Pemtegaatlam,  and  ev«ry  other  aspect  of  what 
has  baaa  called  by  a  nattonal  magaalne  the 
tmUMrbaUy  of  the  Truanaa  admlniatratton." 
I  aball  continue  to  try  toi  ocmvlnce  the  public 
that  these  acandaksaa  years  fully  warrant, 
if  for  no  reaaoQ.  turning  thaee  raarals  out  In 
the  election  of  Novamber  4.  1952. 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  XLUNoia 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27,  1951 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pardonable  pride.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  fact 
that  the  center  of  population  In  the 
United  States,  as  revealed  by  the  1950 
census.  Is  now  in  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
gTeMonal  District  of  Illinois  and  specif- 
"  ^^cally  in  Richland  County,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Olney. 

Thus  the  theoretical  center  of  Ameri- 
can population  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  a  typical,  progressive  American 
county  well  typifying  the  Nation  and  its 
people.  For  Richland  County  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  backbone  of  strength  in 
the  country.  Agriculture  and  oil  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity.  Olney.  the 
county  seat,  is  typical  of  the  best  in  com- 
munity life  and  good  citizenship.  Thus 
the  graphs  and  charts  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  have  placed  a  point  of  fame 
on  an  area  and  a  community  reflecting 
the  substantial  economy  of  a  prosperous 
and  patriotic  people. 

This  important  event  will  be  observed 
with  a  Nation-wide  ceremony  centering 
on  the  site  in  Richland  County  October 
17  and  18  when  an  oflBcial  marker  will  be 
dedicated,  to  prevail  as  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  center  of  population  during 
the  next  decade.  The  story  is  best  told 
in  the  Olney  Daily  Mall  of  Saturday, 
September  29.  Under  permission  granted 
me  by  the  House,  I  include  it  as  follows: 

The  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States  is  in  Richland  County. 

Director  Roy  V.  Peel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus. United  Statea  Department  of  Commerce, 
today  announced  that  the  center  of  popu- 
laUon.  baaed  on  the  1950  census,  is  8  mllea 
north-northwest  of  Olney. 

As  can  best  be  determined  by  maps  and 
plat  books,  the  center  of  the  Nat  ion  s  pop- 
ulation falls  on  the  farm  of  Carl  Snider,  ad- 
joining the  farm  of  Dewey  A.  Craig,  chair- 
man of  the  Richland  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. In  east  Denver  township.  Maps  on 
the  center  of  population,  aa  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Censtis.  appear  elsewhere  In 
this  issue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snider  and  two  small  sons 
are  a  typical  Richland  Countv  farm  fam- 
ily •  •  •.  They  have  a  160-acre  farm 
which  33-year-old  Carl  farms,  and  although 
virtually  surrounded  by  oil  production,  do 
not  have  an  oil  well  on  their  farm.  The  only 
oU  venture  on  the  160  acrea  was  a  dry  hole. 

Oensus  Director  Peel  alao  announced 
plans  for  a  a-day  oerenoony  in  mid-October 
to  mark  the  transfer  of  the  center  of  popu- 
lation from  Indiana  to  Illinois.  On  Thurs- 
day. October  18.  the  dedication  of  a  marker 
at  the  new  population  center  near  Olney 
will  conclude  the  2-day  program. 

Among  thoaa  who  wlU  participate  In  the 
program,  which  will  be  presented  on  chain 
hookupa  over  radio  and  television,  are 
United  Btatea  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Oiarlaa  Sawyer:  Census  Director  Peel;  Gov. 
Adlal  Stevenson,  of  Illinois:  Gov.  Henry 
Schrlcker.  of  Indiana:  mayors  and  other  rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  IT  plaeee  whara  tha  cen- 
ter of  populaUon  has  been  located  between 


the  flrst  decennial  census  In  1790  and  ^ 
aaeeateanth  deetiiatal  eeaana  In  IMO. 

The  prerlotia  day.  Wedneaday.  October  |17. 
a  program  aoarklng  the  departure  of  ttia 
eenter  of  population  from  Inniana.  after  Ita 
■low  travel  acroae  that  State  during  a  po'^ 
of  70  yaara.  arlli  be  conducted  in 
too.  md. 

Although  the  exact  center  ot  population 
has  not  been  ofliclally  designated,  tt  appe  am 
to  be  on  the  Snider  farm,  a  shot  dlstaiica 
west  of  the  Snider  residence  in  east  Deny^ 
township.  Official  location  of  the  exict 
spot  is  expected  to  be  made  In  the  near  fu- 
ture and  representatives  of  the  United  Stakes 
Department  of  Commerce  are  expected  tojba 
here  prior  to  the  October  18  celebration. 

The  Richland  County  center  of  pwpula 
is  42  miles  west  and  7 4  miles  south  of 
center  of  population  In  1940.  which  waa 
cated  2  miles  southeast  by  east  al  Carl 
Ind. 

The  total  westward  movement  of  the 
ter  of  population  from  1790  to  1950  was 
mUes.  from  lu  1790  location  at  a  point  {23 
miles  eaat  of  Baltlinore.  Md.  The  point  fkr- 
thest  north  was  the  1790  location  and  ihe 
point  farthest  south  the  1950  location  :  in 
Richland  County,  but  the  north  and  sodth 
difference  is  only  30  miles.  Thus  the  center 
of  population  has  remained  within  a  llew 
miles  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  north  lati- 
tude, in  its  long  westward  mosaflacnt.     | 

The  population  crawled  westwaid  aoiiai 
the  country  with  the  early  trappers  nd 
backwoodsmen;  rolled  on  with  pioneers ;  in 
their  covered  wagons,  and  is  shifting  nea^vr 
and  nearer  the  Mississippi  River  with  ihe 
growth  of  huge  cities  on  the  west  coast.     ' 

The  center  of  population  is  one  of  th^ 
Imaginary  but  Important  reckonings,  ^tta 
the  Nwth  Pole  or  the  Equator.  Just  a  4ot 
on  the  map.  it  Is  a  symbol  that  tells  how  ^he 
country  is  growing;  it  is  an  Indication  of 
trends  and  the  movements  of  people 
industry. 

Several  years  ago.  with  the  center   d^ft 
nltely   moved  from  Indiana  waetwar 
minoU.  It  was  believed  the  center  of 
latlon  was  in  the  vicinity  of  West  LlbeAj. 
In  south  Jasper  County.     The  decided  ^ttt 
of  7>4.  miles  to  the  south  dtirlng  the  past 
years  moved  the  center  into  Richland  Courjty. 

In  the  early  day^  of  the  United  States,  the' 
East  was  literally  the  whole  Nation.  Iba 
cnsxis  of  1790  set  the  flrst  official  center 
papulation  23  mllea  eaat  of  Baltimore 
by  1100  the  center  had  moved  only  19 
weet  of  Baltlmnre.  B«t  thareafter,  aa  pia 
cotmtry's  reatlesa  ptonaers  fcraved  the  perUa 
of  Indians  and  primitive  Uving  conditions]  to 
surge  westward  in  wagon  and  flatboats.  the 
move  was  in  great  leaps.  ] 

By  1810.  the  center  had  passed  WashM;- 
ton.  D.  C.  Prom  1820  to  1840  It  shlf^ 
thraogh  West  Virginia.  It  swept  on  eiten 
doing  the  Civil  War.  By  1860  the  center 
of  population  crossed  the  Alleghenies  li»to 
Ohio,  continuing  its  move  across  the  Stita 
In  1870  and  1880. 

In  1890.  the  eenter  shifted  from  a  pont 
near  Cincinnati  into  Indiana,  in  the  vidn  Ity 
of  Columbus.  Ind.  Bloomington.  Ind..  wb  va 
the  October  17  celebration  will  be  held,  t  «i 
the  center  In  1910.  In  1920  It  had  ihlTtad 
near  Spencer:  westward  and  aotithward 
Linton  in  1930:  then  In  1940  to  near  CarUiIe. 
near  the  border  of  Illinois. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  trends  of  the  1  ut 
10  years  wlU  continue,  mataaly  due  to  the  f  Mrt 
that  California's  populattOB  hit  10.$86JSa  In 
the  1960  censxis.  a  gain  eg  alaaoat  SJOik*  00 
firom  1940.  The  big  waat  coaat  Stat*  fogjeg 
ahead  ot  nilnota  and  Ohio  to  become  Uea 
third  Bkoat  popaloua  State  m  the  Un;on.  i^ 
the  populations  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
alao  muahroomcd.  i 

^Although  a  few  of  the  Sutes  west 
MlaMHtppI  lost  in  population — ^North 
Arkaiiaaa.  and  Oklahoma — tha  gain 
booming  weat  coast  waa  ao  great  that 
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lA  mllea  wast  of 
mO:  40  mlks  northi 
D.  C   (In 
ic 
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18S0:  20  mOaa  south  by 
Ohio. 

uno:  48  mllH  eaat  hy  aarth  of  CbiclBsatl. 
Otk>.         . 

ram:  •  dEnaa  waat  hy  amrth  of 
;       Oblo  (IB  rmitwlj). 

1890:  so  mfiBB  aaat  of  CotaaHbm, 

1910:  In  the  city  of 
isao:  8  miles  aooth-aootibaaat  of 
Ind. 

narth-aorthwert  of  Olaey.  m. 


EXTENSION  or  RBtARKS 

BOR.  i.  £IUi£^T  WHARTON 


IN  THE  BOUBtOr 


Oefober  2. 


ATIVES 
19S1 


Mr.  WHARPOM.    lb 
InTe  to  extend  my  rcmorks  tn  the  Bk- 
o«».  I  wish  to  include  an  artick  in  the 
Octdtar  iBoe  at  the  Ctva 
porter  tawtBc  «iMa  llw  MtMiiaB  of  oar 


r.M*  pretty 
la 
i«f  iaiio.aiBd 
a  lag.  or  hath 
or  who  have  been  hOndad  or 
paralyaed  In  combat  to  display  a  caloUy  phll- 
oanphlral  attttade  toward  the  world  m  tt  M. 

ward  evtrytldag  and  ewtyhudy.  aad  It  to 
not  ■orprtotagthat  the  teftoUtort  who 
throngh  IIm  varda  of 


0»  Aray  (F 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BE.\MER 


nr  TBsaooBB  or 


'ATTVBB 


Tnetdtgt.  October  2. 1951 

Mr.  BBAMXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
qyti^.  I  inclode  a  new  song  dedicated  to 
Our  Amy. 

Tbe  camjfoser  has  girea  me  an  auto- 

grapbed  copy  of  Ills  original  compoiitfan. 

The  above-moitioned  song  foDows: 

OtTS  AaMT  (Foarvaa  Vicraaiocs) 

(Lyrics   by  C%«nt   S.   Bay.  arasic  by  C.  T. 

Loughner) 

Oar  Army  fought  with  skill 
In  Its  flght  at  BunJ^r  HUl 
Tn  the  flag  of  foe  came  dowa 
In  defeat  at  ole  Torktown 
Our  Army  fotight  again 
With  a  heart  and  wlU  to  win 
So  w«  oaat  and  whipped  a  foe 
To  avenge  the  Alanw. 


thy  are  dmaibad  aa  thoaa 
il  And  It  may  ha  ehlMMk.  bvt  H  to 
very  natural  that  they  cxMtod  the  lesmliiMii 
toaard  ana  or  two  rriiniaMiiii  ii  to  include  all 
and  Sanatars. 

■ho  to  exempt  fttaa  tlMtr 
yoathftd  (bot  so^MtiBMe  alaratag)  erttletoaa. 
To  t«ia  hoya  at  Walter  Read,  and  perfaapa  to 
aU  watmOta  vet..rans  iiiiiijahMa.  ItoRs 
Booaa  to  a  cradooa  aad  woaderfial 
who  by  the  greatest  of  good  tack  to 
in  Omgrem  aad  to  on  their  aide.  Sot  only  on 
their  aide.  hat.  1  thtak  she  really  nkca  tb.* 
one  ahy  yovngatcr  said  to  me. 


to  Ifptoal 

toft. 


Then  we  met  ole  Kalaer  Bill 
eold  at  Verdtm 
It  to  wa 
Ucked  japan  aad  Hitler's 


Bill 


Our  Army  now  you  know 

Is  at  war  In  Korea 

Wbttn  our  men  t^t  eoeng 

Shall  be  our  great  victory 

Our  Air  Force  is  there  too 

Fl^>t  for  God's  way  and  yon 

United  RattoOB  will  win 

And  save  the  world  for  the  ftee. 

Our  Army  of  today 

Is  the  pride  of  U  S.  A. 

AU  Ito  man  aad  WAC'a  are  true 

To  our  flag.  red.  white,  and  htaa 

Our  Army  standi  near  by 

Whve  tha  atan  and  atrtpaa  fy  high 

To  defaad  oar  liberty 

And  the  freedom  of  tha 


8be  really  doas  ima  llMmu  aad  to 
on  their  side,  igktfai 
laat  ditch.     Th*  ptetnre 
shaeraher  cutting  a  blithday 
of  Ifea  nil  I  nail.     The  boy  at  ha 
Ckaeaaa  waa  31  on  tte  «lay  tha 

taken.     Bruce  loat  both  tags  la  

to  a  shy.  well  nuumered  qtdst  boy  who 
dosaat  taSc  OKieh.  but  does  a  lot  of  thlnk- 
lag:  aMyhe  too  much  thtwiriTig  aoaaetimsa. 
When  he  came  back  to  thto  amBKtry  he  dldat 
wnt  to  talk  to  anytxxty.  aad  the 
thotights  of  a  boy  of  20  who  baa  Joat 
both  iep  an  Mack  aad  dtaidful.  It  is  a 
lon^  dHBriwdt  job  to  pmaida  these  boya 
that  they  are  toa^  — »««^  and  atrang 
enotj^h  to  accept  tha  world  aa  It  to  and  to 
enjoy  life,  eraa  thoagh  It  U  a  different  kind 
of  life  than  ttay  ytofaned  on  tn  high  school. 

Having  a  btrthdny  party  for  a  bey  who 
has  had  tough  lack  to  aot  part  of  a  Congraaa- 
'woaam's  }oh.  8Bie  to  fluting  tooth  aad  naU 
for  toftoiatkm  irttfeh  wm  BMha  USe  more 

life  is  full  from  early  morning  aatti  late  at 
night.  Sbe  haa  earned  the  graftttade  of  aU 
veterans  as  a  group  because  of  her  untiring 
^orts  In  their  bahaU.  8o  a  birthday  party 
for  one  wounded  vedaraa  doeent  make  setMo 
m  terms  of  taglalaticHi  or  votes.  It's  Jtist 
one  of  the  things  that  Mrs.  Roeaas  doas  be- 
eaaae  sbe  realty  imaa  ttoe  haya.  and  da  they 
mt*  her?  WaO.  aa  aaa  asnbaraut  young 
BMto  Mild.  "I  aatc  wish  she  was  yotmger.  or 
I  araa  oMar.    She's  wand«-f\ii  t"  Sne  seems  to 


when  the 
Act  itaattad  to  am  the  aumtoer  «f 
mittaea  on  which  a  Member  might 
the   Orrenty-ntnth 
racking  mtaortty 
teas  and  In  the 
ttm  iftaiiiaaii  of 
tee  oa  TaMraae' 

IXoiag  the  One  aha  aarvad  on  the 
ConsatfMaa  on  Ovtl 
and  nooaaded  tn  getUag  apatovia  fbr 
bera  of  MBa  benaau 

sea  aad  eapsdaQy   haaftttag  irtwaia   ta 
ctvfl  eerviee.    MaA  of  tha 

)oha  of  asaenma  hi 
eepartany  tha  |oha  of  dtotfUed 
to  due.  at  toaet  in  part,  to  the  de- 
votion of  Mrs.  p'^T'v  to  the  caiMa  a(  the 
vaterana.  She  lielievaa  that  one  of  the  moat 
haportant  stepa  tn  the  (whaMtttattaa  of  a 
badir  aouadad  vetvaa  to  when  ha  to  ap-. 
poiatad  to  a  |oh  aad  laalHH  ttet  ha  to  adB 
able  to  earn  a  ttvtag.    Iho  program  of  tha 


what  they  can.  rather  than  what  they  can- 
not do.  to  one  of  its  Oneat 
Thto  program  has  bad  tha 
port  <tf 


Patriotism  at  a  Price 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


r  I  Hio 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP 


TATTVES 


Twuday.  September  25.  1951 

li::r.  BKNim  Mt.  speaker,  no  one 
has  yet  managrd  to  explain  why  It  is 
necessary  for  the  Air  Force  and  ihe 
Army  to  spend  t68t.000  for  a  radio- 
recnUtfng  prognun.  The  Air  Porces 
have  been  able  to  get  plenty  of  youru? 
men  through  normal  channels  without 
indulging  in  these  extravagaaoes  in  the 
not  too  distant  past  During  tbe  war 
era.  in  fact,  young  people  were  bre-^Jcing 


1} 
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down  the  (toon  to  fet  into  the  Air  Corps. 
Tbe  Army  ha<  never  had  similar  appeal. 
SZKl  it  U  at  least  doubtful  that  Frankie 
iMfm't  rvottttloo  of  Mule  Train  wiU 
eMM  wr  Itofl  to  stampede  into  recruit* 
Ice  lines. 

At  last  irport5  singer  Layne  and 
iportaeaflter  Bill  stern  were  to  be  en - 
for  ttlls  radio  appeal,  at  fees  to  be 
upon  by  our  Oovernment  spend- 
Int  experts.  Mr.  Stern  was  down  for  the 
mere  i»lttaAo»  of  $1,000  per  week  and  Mr. 
iMjne  apparently  was  eannarked  for  a 
Msger  production  job  amount  to  a  total 
of  none  1^34.000  These  figures,  al- 
tlxmgh  publistied  KeneraUy.  aeem  fan- 
tMtleally  hiKh  for  the  purpose,  and  par- 
Ueolarty  so  vben  vteved  in  the  light  of 
tl^  rtitwiMwH  ttMt  they  have  been  re- 
duced because  of  the  patriotic  purpose 
Involved. 

Patriotism  at  a  price  always  aaeaa 
•b^bbiy.  When  it  Is  utterly  unnecessary 
aod  a  complete  w&ste  of  taxpayers' 
ftinds.  you  can  understand  why  lots  of 
Americans  are  ready  to  be  led  away  to 
the  padded  cell  department  screaming. 
**WlMn  does  this  business  sto^?" 


Economy  in  Goversmeot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAUroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPhEJ^ENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  PHIUJPS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
iMTc  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rtc- 
0K».  I  include  the  following  open  letter 
by  Charles  L.  Campbell,  published  in 
Connecticut  Taxpayers  News: 

Air  OrcH  Lsrm  to  Utaans  and  Puxnds 
or  Tkb  Coumcu. 

(By  CharlM  L.  CampteU.  ehainxMn  of  th« 

board f 

For  ■  great  many  yti*  I  bavr  been  battling 
for  eeoiMHny  in  gotemment.  In  recent 
moathe  a  number  of  people  have  expresaed 
kJM  optnion  to  me  that  tbe  Qght  for  economy 
aeems  to  be  petering  out  Tbeee  friends  of 
economy  are  rery  peeslmistic  over  tbe  poasi- 
bUlty  of  gettixtg  ttnslbte  and  souud  financing 
of  government  and  atoat  eapectally  are  they 
gloomy  about  tbe  Federal  Oovernment.  For 
A  time  I  was  inclined  to  feel  that  tbere  was 
ample  juatiacation  for  the  forebodlnga  which 
ttwj  iisprsMud.  but  I  have  been  examining 
the  slttiatloo  and  I  hare  come  to  the  oocclus- 
Um.  that  there  Is  a  Cimsideriible  ray  of  hope 
—latins 

Ib  W9  eK|N>tooee  aa  a  bnitneannaii  and  in 
my  aaaoclatlon  with  tb*  council.  I  have  dis- 
conrvd  tliat  no  budget  is  aacroMinct.  In  fact, 
one  can  say  with  reason  that  budgets  are 
made  to  be  cut.  A  small  but  flrrtermtiMid  and 
f^altant  group  of  Senators  and  Kepreaeatatlves 
in  the  United  Statea  Oocgreea  agree  wttb  this 
Ml«f.  In  my  Judfment.  they  have  been 
glwi  iMidequate  support  for  thetr  eCorta. 
ttm  like  Senatom  9aaum>M.  Bras.  OocaLaa, 
miiiiisi.  DnucaaK.  McCulll.aj«  and  Bepr«- 
eetitattves  TAan.  Jknszn.  PHiLLm.  and  Bow- 
u»  SurrH.  of  Virginia,  have  been  divoUng 
their  energies  to  a  tvdticuon  oi  tbe  vast  fta^ 
*ral  budget  for  fleeal  1W2.  That  they  liave 
not  b<'t-:.  :v.  r*  suv%"«i»fv,:  :.■  :.  ,.- ■;!-<»  of  the 
time.  <-:,(*:.•,  9;id  dlhjjeraf  ■*,:;  which  they 
b*^<"   -  ■  --^sk.    One  cuuld  wuh 


that  the  efxmnmlSMrs  oilflit  recstvs  sson  tsa^ 
port  than  they  have  had  from  aooM  aamber* 
of  tbe  Cooneetteut  i  mm— liiiisl  delegation. 
I  want  to  uke  tbu  opportunity  publicly  to 
acknowledge  tbe  work  that  these  economy- 
Bktaded  Members  of  tbe  House  and  SMMte  are 
dotMif  and  to  give  them  a  word  of  enoborage- 
ment  so  that  their  endeavors  erlll  continue. 
Unless  the  citizens  and  taxpayer*  eTerywbere 
in  the  country  give  aid  and  comfort  to  their 
friends  in  tbe  Congress,  tbe  spending  wUl  go 
merrily  on  and  the  pessimist  will  be  proved 
tkght  because  congrqsaional  economy  advo- 
cates win  kM*  heart  and  give  up  the  flgbt. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  some 
sanity  Into  Federal  flnaacee.  Imt  we  must 
continue  to  Bgbt  fen-  it  and  to  support  those 
In  Congress  who  are  trying  to  achieve  it. 


Ii  Joteph  Stalin  the  Real  .Author  of 
Point  4? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


or 

IN  THE  HOITSB  OP  RgPRBagW  FATTVES 
Tuesday,  September  25,  1951 

Mr  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent monUxs  many  of  us  have  been 
amused  by  Russian  claims  of  being  first 
with  various  modem  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries Most  of  such  claims  from  Mos- 
cow have  been  obviously  bombag. 

However,  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  item  which  the  Russians — and  in 
particular,  Joseph  Stalin — can  appar- 
ently legitimately  claim  as  their  orlgijia- 
Uon.  I  refer  to  the  proposal  announced 
by  President  Truman  under  the  title 
"Point  4."    Here  is  the  evidence. 

On  May  8.  1921.  Stalio  declared: 

The  fourth  factor  Is  that  a  new  element 
has  been  Introduced  Into  the  national  ques- 
tion—the element  of  real  tand  not  merely 
juridical)  equalisation  of  nations  (helping 
and  encouraging  the  backward  nations  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  cxiltural  and  eco- 
nooUc  level  of  the  more  advanced  nations), 
as  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  tor  se- 
curing fraternal  rnopsrslkiu  batwssn  the 
touing  maasce  of  Um  VMiaaa  mrtkmaiities 
(Pravda). 

Twenty-eight  years  later  President 
Harry  Truman  made  a  similar  declara- 
tion in  these  wortls: 

Fourth.  We  must  embark  on  a  bold,  new 
program  for  making  the  beneflto  of  our 
scientific  advances  and  industrial  progrma 
available  for  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  underdeveloped  rreas.  (Inaugural  ad- 
drees,  January  30.  1949.) 

I  suppose  it  is  by  pure  accident  that 
the  number  "four"  was  affixed  to  almost 
identical  proposaii  98  years  apftrt.  If  so. 
it  is  a  startling  ecdneldence. 

But  It  raises  the  question  whether 
point  4  Is  put  cif  a  Russian  asaster  plan 
to  deplete  ocor  resources  and  destroy  us 
economically.  Although  so  far  it  Is  only 
a  relatively  small  item.  It  certainly  pro- 
pels us  down  the  road  of  unending  glotMJ 
outlays. 

Because  of  thft  steUwritar  between  point 
4  and  the  fourth  fscter  of  Joseph  Sta- 
Im  I  am  including  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  as  recorded  in 
Marxism  and  the  MaUonal  Question,  by 


Jo8e|>h  SUlin.  published  in  1M2.  by  In. 
temational  Publishers.  i 

While  on  this  subject,  I  would  llke|to 
report  my  own  (vtnkm  of  point  4.  I 
regard  it  as  a  type  of  meddling,  p^ 
feaaedly  well-meaning  in  natmre.  that 
wlD  make  us  enrwrtws  and  ioae  us  friends 
in  foreign  lands.  I  have  aeij  contenmt 
I  for  the  glib  propaganda  that  point  4  Is 
a  device  that  improves  upon  the  effo  is 
made  tiy  our  foreign  missionary  societi  ea. 

1  believe  that  point  4  has  been  oxicocl  ed 
and  "sold"  to  the  Pair  Deal  by  so-called 
liberals  whose  real  allegtenec  is  to  the 
philosophy  of  collectivism. 

Tbe  Stalin  excerpt  is  as  foOows: 

The  fourth  factor  is  that  a  new  el 
;  has  i>een  introduced  into  the  "«*«*?nnl 
tlon— tbe  element  of  real  (and  not 
Juridical)  sqtiaUaatlao  of  nations  (i 
and  encouraging  tbe  backward  nations  'to 
raiss  thenueives  to  the  cultural  and  econon  Lie 
level  at  the  more  advanced  nations) .  as  €  as 
at  the  condltloQs  necsmary  for  sectulJBf  fi  a- 
tsmal  cooperation  between  the  toU  ig 
mssaes  of  the  various  nstkmsllttrs  In  1  be 
period  of  the  Second  Intensattonal  ttaey  i  s- 
ually  confined  thsmsetvss  to  prodatml  ^ 
"natkmai  equality. "  at  best  they  did  not  |go 
bcyoeid  demanding  the  rsaUsatloo  of  sufch 
•quality.  But  national  eqtiallty.  In  itself 
a  very  Important  political  ai^wlsttinn.  nms 
tbe  risk  at  reaaatnii^  assreiy  an  emfty 
phrase  L'  adequate  resourom  and  o|HMWiaa  4> 
ties  for  aercislng  this  very  important  rt|  M 
do  not  exl£t.  There  can  be  no  question  tt  at 
the  tolling  massis  at  tbe  backward  peop  m 
are  not  in  a  poaltkm  to  exercise  tbe  rig  nt 
of  "nattemal  equality"  granted  them  to  «  ks 
degxse  that  it  can  lie  exercised  by  tiie  tolU  ^ 
massei  o(  advanced  nationalities.  The  ac- 
tual Inequality  of  nations  (cultural  a|id 
economic),  which  is  a  heritage  of  tbe  past 
and    which   cannot    be   aboilabed    In      1   or 

2  years,  makes  its  influence  felt  Ttils 
ctrctMBStance  is  particularly  perceptible  in 
Basate.  wbsrs  a  number  of  nationalities  halve 
never  passed  through  capitalism.  axMl 
have  not  even  entered  the  phaes  of 
lam.  and  have  no  proletariat,  or 
no  proletariat,  of  their  own;  whm,  in    _ 

jof  the  fact  that  complsts  national  ecpial  ty 
:  has  already  been  estahltsbed.  tbe  toUt  iff 
' mesees  of  tbeee  iisliimaHliiia  are  not  In  a  pf[>- 
isitloa  to  make  arte<msts  use  at  tbe  rlgttts 
ithey  have  won  In  view  at  ttaetr  cultural  a^ 
I  economic   tiackwardnsas. 

This  inequaUty  wlU  make  itself  felt  . 
imore  on  tbe  morrow  at  tbe  victory  at 
(proletariat  In  the  west,  when  nui 
backward  colonies  and  semlcolonlea, 
by  the  moet  varied  levels  of  devetopcne^t. 
will  Inevitably  appear  on  the  scene.  That  Ite 
why  it  is  essential  that  tbe  trtnaapbaat  pi^ 
ietariat  of  the  advanced  uwintitm  arMwnil 
render  aid.  resd  and  prokmgsd  aid,  touis 
toiling  mames  of  tht  liaekward  aaSlBBBmia 
in  their  cultural  and  eeaao^Ae  daa^opasas  k; 
that  tt  should  lielp  them  to  rise  to  a  bi^  tr 
stage  of  development  and  to  catch  up  wt  ib 
the  aaore  advanced  aattanaUttea.  Unkv 
sxich  aid  is  forthcoming  It  will  k*  Impoarit  is 
to  bring  about  the  peaceftil  '^'-rtrtntfe  ai  d 
fratenuU  collaboration  of  the  tellers  ctf  t{is 
various  natftoas  and  paoptos  within  a 
[world  eeoooaaie  system  that  are  so 
par  the  final  trliunph  of  socialism. 
!    But  from  this  it  foUows  that  w»  cannot 

>ntent    ouraahrw   with   »^*««»ti1    equality 

that  national  equattty  must  be  silanit  4 

of  meaavisa  for  securing  tbs  n  il 

ity  of  naWnaalMas.  and  that  we  mukt 

to  week  ovi  and  put  into  effekt 

jpractlcal  measuree  tn  relation  to —  ~ 

I.  Tbe  study  of  the  eoooomlc 
■odal  life,  and  culture  at  the 
tloos  and  peoples: 

t.  The  development  of  ttslr  culture; 
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••■f-  Rfp«fclkaB  Advk*  From  lie  Werf  ■ 


Fali^  Mistacre 


HO^i   .4NT0.M0  M.  FERN.ANDEZ 


_i  >:j.'s  V-  - 


EXTENBION  Of  REMARKS 

cr 

ROK.  D.WEL  J  FLOOD 


Twadag.  Oetbber  2.  XJM 
Mr.    PIjOOO.    Mr.  __ 

a  the 


O^ta^erLtfSt 

Mr.SDeaker.kittie 


j:\;'wer,   the 

»^  -ree.     Afe 

a    cvr.  ;;,:i«ii;,     ti  ; 


It:-   ::.    *l'.CA,    cc« 

kcp    ,,;•    ■j:je  dif- 

;f  cr.  *  com- 

th«  pahdc:  £tv« 

oC  Hem  MrjGoc, 

it  anal 

'^at^ke  ar.-i  ii._f  PA.-TT  are 
■"  *  wi-,.  .-t:cu.ui  as  oae. 

^    -  -        "-i-«:  pex.!pi«  ha«« 

mr  tbaaH»lT«ra. 


L«<*s  Qoi  E:»>cii 


U^t  on  the  aubjset  wffl  dtsappaar  aasa.  if 
"are  not  gona.    But 


wi!o 
er  ^MOattOK.    All  ihey  « 

ent  dedicated  to 
ep  viLh.  uieir 

I  Of  what  the  party  now  In 
mif  durtng  the  comtog 

wiil    4fi»urt    Its  

That  r*c(jr<l  lOey  wiU  )udi»~!es5 
»UT<  suct-eeae*  or  I.aLau^«.^  i^ia:; 
whether  the  Naiiun  s  slow  moTemer;-.  ':-].•■■?: 
history  u  in  iho  directicu  iheit  o-ai:  tz^ 


E3TESS10N  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

m}i  GEORGE  M.  RHOI» 

«  THF  Ho::&E  e?  REyK«s.i3rrATiv»8 

Mr    RHODES      Mr    Speaker,   under 
lo  cxaeEid  my  retoa.-k^.  I  tnchxie 
eciitonal    frvan    the    Rat 
Worth  Labor  Neva: 

**Vs  Qnv  KamoEiNc  Amisic* 

B    bsB   baBMsaB   mtma    -x-piiiar    ui    rccvnt 
Sfer  American  Oovem- 

11   all    mt»^ut    us —on    tbs 

Iter   and  especially  Mli 

Ek  even   roes  co.  txn- 

teii   and   Sunday 

ts  'a«.t   the  people  m- 

wrap  the   mantle  at 
Tcs.    iii.d    pose   ss 
Ti  sTtt-D     They 
">e»  ■«ixicb  they 
teatar  ery  fkoos  tbs  Sarc?  patriotism 
or  the  mam  oT  Aaaarteana  wte.  ht^wever  in- 
ks, stand  up  *::.^.  G.'ep, 
the  best  r-'Tem- 
He   they   arv    the 

a'  tfca  best  people  tcd^v   having 

to  think  for  thflBaelves.  a.'e  tluxw- 

fcata  la  tha  air  mod  fcs-^ck-lBpping 

dbn^t  '         tt~:d  sub- 

au  t    under    th« 

ATKi     »«-^3    c«n    put 

pipe  aaa  aaaofce  it  -        freedom 
la  this  SBVBtti.  U  w.u  net  bo 

Vat  us  on 

tn  tbe  hea.rt» 

It  wtB  be  beoauee  we  listen  to  tbe 

or  dMraat  tn  nor  c«r.   mldsi.   loss 

In  owr  own  woBdermi  Rvn^m.  a.id  fcr- 

ky  tlw  grace  of  Ood  a:  d  f  h«  benHsia 

we  are  th*'  Govemment 

daUj   In   Met    W-?rth — and    «a    over 

OC    ::.-.':'.::::«•::■-«   are   rising 

oCtm    ".^.^cvr    '.he    EiiSdcw    of 

,  and  »hcut:ng  against  tbe 

si>esJtlii«  of  those  who  tUmpIy 

with  Mr.  Tniman.  or  think  Ifr   Mac- 

WM  right,   or   doD"t    like    Secrt-zary 

Hcavan  kaowa,  iii  the  America  we 

tbsni  la  plenty  ^il  h>;si  ior  tuch  diaa- 


talklng  about  those  luncheon  dub 
si:*:ii.k.er3  and  others  who  laxmch  tirades 
iwgainst  the  G'jvernment."  who  by  emotional 
appeal  act   the   pe-tpie  off  on   one  side,   and 


'f     W 


It 


m 


AMO 
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Um  a<y*«nuDtnt  off  on  tb*  oilMr— «•  U  the 
Oij»wiiiimit  today  had  not  tM«n  voiad  law- 
tultf  by  tba  paople.  and  may  not  vtU  ba 
voted  out  at  ttit  D«xt  etactUm. 

Wa  ata  talMnf  about  tttoae  who,  thna  amo- 
IttMi.  1^  up  oiM  tacmant  of  our  marrrtoua 
land  acalaal  another,  m.  (or  tnacanaa.  thaaa 
aaoM  paoplaallr  op  tiutiacM  and  |wufaail>iiial 
■MB  agailBat  tabor  aad  tha  fine  lat»ir  unk»a 
Of  this  eountiT.  and  eontrtva  to  make  patri- 
otic onion  man  and  women  out  as  sutrrer- 
aiven  Wa  art  talktag  •bout  thoaa  who  vara 
the  flat  f»itm  "MMMMiati,'*  and  daaoaiioa 
aa  ptnk  eonotrara  all  tboaa  who  ba^  davotad 
tbalr  lltaa  to  ana  of  tha  flnaat  aanrtcaa  a  Bum 
mar  render — public  ■•rrlce. 

We  arc  taiting  about  the  stream  of  hata 
for  our  own  Oovanunent  whicb  tSows  from 
that  alander  mlU  known  aa  Harding  OciUa«a 
tn  •aarcy.  Ark.,  vhicb  ladlaa  out.  raady>mada. 
tha  BMiat  dancacoua  and  undcrmlnlnf  stream 
of  peopafanda  now  flowtng  loose  in  otir 
eountry. 

It  ta  danfaroua  because  it  seeks  to  convtnca 
Vi  that  otur  ClOTemmant — not  Just  our  praa 
ant  admtnlatration — to  to  be  distroated.  In 
fact.  It  really  seelu  to  coDTlnoe  us  that  all 
»t  to  an  evU  thln^ — that  poalttve 
action  to  meet  community  prob- 
lems is  nothing  but  Ruaatom-typa  eonunu- 
ntam  in  dtoculaa. 

to  sell  ua  thto  miserable  bin  at  goods.  It 
avan  dtotorts  hlatory  and  triaa  to  convince 
us  that  RuMlan-typa  communism  was  what 
made  Boom  faU.  and  Athens  XaU— and  to 
what  motlvatea  Britain  today.  Paraonally, 
«•  hava  no  doubt  that  Baaatan-type  com- 
wouM  ba«a  baaa  aooo^  to  make 
and  Athena  fall,  or  any  other  nation. 
for  that  matter. 

But  to  any  caraful  student  of  hi«tory.  such 
an  interpratatkm  is  plain  dishonesty,  calcu- 
latad  to  frighten  uninforme<i  Americans  and 
turn  them  against  tbetr  own  daouwratle  gov- 
ernment.  And  it  is  surprMnf  bow  many 
adult,  suppoaadly  educated  men  and  w<»nen 
are  drinking  It  m. 

America's  government  ronains  the  greatest 
la  the  world,  and  lUI  remain  so  as  kmg  ,m 
tha  paopte  aatf  otisly  guard  tbetr  poaaasakm  of 
U»  and  XhiHT  faith  in  It. 

W9t9  gottlng  Mamad  tired  of  all  the  self- 
•IVOfatad  prophets  of  doom  who  want  to 
protoet  tba  American  people  frtsn  thcmaalvcs. 

Wa  ttuat   the  people  one  whale  of  a  lot 
the  prophets. 


Top  Secret.  Secret,  CoaidcBtial.  Restricted 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  uMio 

l!i  THE  UOUSB  Or  RtFMSgll  TATTVES 

Tveaday.  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
htoOtn  tat  oo.  boys,  and  you  had  bet- 
tor kttp  your  Boulh  shut.  too.  This  is 
Ui9  ■itnllV  ■mo  o/  the  new  Truman  di- 
rectlTe  to  all  agencies  throughout  the 
executive  te»a^  of  our  Government, 
forth,  they  are  to  issue  no  state- 
or  other  information  which  re- 
OOlrea  aafcvuarding  in  order  to  protect 
UkMMd  mtarMi.  The  four  cate- 
•mdo9«d  br  the  sute  d  oe. 
Departments  to  withhold  iktattk- 
cant  ttf-m  '  om  pimil«Htop,  top  matt. 
confldo!.:  md  iwftrietad.  ar*  renee- 
forih  tt  :  rae  the  watchwordi  Cl  aU 
cxecni;. '   -i^  acles. 

Just  A  >        his  might  bmmi  b  ik>i  dif- 
(k^uit  •  A  coDgnwrtnnal  lovwu- 


fatcr  seeking  to  discover  hoir  many  em- 
ployees have  been  added  to  a  sptcM  de- 
partment  might  be  told  promptly  that 
this  was  restricted  data,  whose  rereia- 
,ikm  might  give  valuable  tips  to  the  po- 
tential enemies  of  the  Nation.  Non- 
sense of  t^iis  kind  has  always  been  pos- 
sible when  censorship  has  been  invoked 
in  the  name  of  national  emerKencies. 

At  this  particular  time,  when  so  many 
of  the  Federal  agencies  are  under  care- 
ful scrutiny,  the  new  order  takes  on  par- 
tlcular  meaning.  Despite  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion  that  it  is  not  censorship, 
it  wiSL  look  like  censorship,  it  will  act 
like  cenaortiiip.  and  unless  the  American 
press  is  very  much  mistaken,  it  will  also 
smell  like  censorship. 


Resolatioas  Adopted  by  Sixty-irtt  Aaanal 
G»afrets,  Sons  of  tlie  Asuericas  Reve- 


What  Do  the  People  Wuit? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27.  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  genuine  apprehension 
that  the  policies  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration seem  to  be  inevitably  leading 
us  down  the  road  toward  state  social- 
ism, an  editorial  from  the  Everett 
(Mass.)  News-Gazette  of  September  21. 
1951.  bolsters  up  our  abiding  faith  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  really  op- 
pofed  to  socialism  and  that  they  may  be 
depended  upon  to  act  wisely  at  the  ballot 
box.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  editorial  as  follows: 
What  Do  th«  Peotlx  Want? 

Do  the  people  want  socialised  electricity? 

A  great  many  politicians  claim  they  do — 
or,  a,t  least,  that  they  will  accept  it  wlUlngly. 
But  the  available  factual  evidence  presents 
quite  a  different  picture. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  good  example. 
It  contains  aome  ot  the  Government's  larg- 
est pow«r  dams.  The  tax-paid  Waahlngtoa 
propaganda  boys  have  beaten  the  drums  for 
so-called  public  power  for  years.  Every- 
thing possible  has  been  done  to  make  the 
voters  believe  that  only  Government  can  as- 
sure them  an  adequate  electric  supply  at 
a  low  cost. 

Between  1SH6  and  1950.  inclusive.  In  Ore- 
gon, the  cltlaens  of  17  towns  and  tress  vot- 
ed on  propoaala  for  mimlcipal  electric 
plants,  or  for  the  creation  of  public  utility 
districts  which  would  supplant  the  private 
utilities.  In  15  cases  the  proposals  were 
voted  down,  often  by  heavy  majorities.  In 
only  two  were  they  approved. 

This  year  two  such  propnaeli  have  been 
voted  on  in  the  SUte  of  Washlscton.  Both 
were  dectaively  defeated. 

Its  hard  to  we  how  anyone  could  argue 
that  these  vote*  do  not  represent  public 
opinion.  Both  aMM  presented  their  case* 
In  full,  aiid  ta  erary  Instance  public  inter- 
net waa  high.  The  voters  simply  weighed 
the  proposals  on  their  merits — and  marked 
their  ballots  accordingly. 

In  the  cass  of  ths  IMsral  soeUlized  pow- 
er smrsiiM.  ttas  pMipis  have  no  direct 
vo«cs  it's  a  case  wharo  swiansin  la  forced 
<lown  our  throata  whsthi  w»  Uk*  It  or  not. 
But  when  the  people  can  speak  out.  at  the 
haltot  box.  soctaUaa  alsaost  always  geto  the 
ax. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McaRTHTl 

or  wiscowaiiv 

IN  THE  SXNATS  OP  THE  ITNITED  STAnS 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
me  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R^- 
OKo  resolutions  which  were  adopted ;  by 
the  Sixty-first  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  on 
July  11.  1951.  at  San  Francisco.  Calif.: 
First,  preamble  to  the  report  of  resoBu- 
tions  committee;  second,  resolution  re- 
garding United  Nations;  third,  resolu- 
tion on  world  government  and  Atlantic 
Union;  fourth,  resolution  challenging 
propaganda  of  Communists  and  Fabian 
Socialists;  and.  flftn.  resolution  regard- 
ing support  of  public-school  system.  | 

I  ask  unaoinoos  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  these  resolutions  be  In- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcosh^  I 
may  say  that  the  Congress  of  the  Sens 
of  the  American  Revolution  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  patriotic  organizations  of 
the  country  and  that  while  I  do  not  agtee 
with  all  of  the  details  of  two  of  the  reto- 
lutions  which  are  submitted  I  have  biai 
asked  to  request  their  insertion  in  fee 
Appendix  of  the  RyoRO.  and  am  doing  it 
for  that  reason. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoBD.  as  follows: 

RxSOLimONS     AOOFTXD     »T     THX     SlXTT- 

AitircAL  CoNcxxss  or  thx  Sons  or 
Ammmicax  RrvoLxmow,  Jclt  11,  1961, 

PaAMCISCO.     CaLIT. 


TO     TRS     BXrOST     09     ■SBOLimQirS 

coMiccrm' 
We  note  with  a  feeling  of  chagrin  Ukat 
even  at  thla  hour  of  peril  to  this  Natlni, 
scores  of  organizations  and  groups  of  a  {t- 
tators  are  feverishly  working  to  underm  na 
the  faith  of  our  people  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers 
and  to  destroy  the  way  of  life  under  wh4ch 

'  this  Republic  became  the  most  potent  factor 
In  world  affairs. 

We  are  not  deceived  by  the  hlgh-soundiki^ 
phrases  of  those  fostering  these  Jiovemex  ts. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  masks  have  hi  m 
postostf  aside  it  has  invariably  develof  ed 
that  taaek  of  siich  movements  are  men  wbo 
prefer  a  different  way  of  life  from  that  Iwa 
have  learned  to  love.  Many  weU-lnt«' 
tloned  people  have  been  misled  by  their  fi 
propaganda  and  their  half-truths. 

We  rwrogalas  such  moTements  for  wliat 
they  are  in  truth  and  In  fact.  We  itnow  that 
most  of  their  leaders,  either  open  or  under- 
ground, are  not  friends  of.  but  are  enemies 

,  of  this  Republic.  j 

I  We  commend  the  officials  of  t.ht^  great  ( r- 
ganlzatlon  for  a  year  of  untiring  efforts  to 
teU  the  people  of  America  the  whole  trvth 

I  about  communism.  State  Bnrlsllwu.  coU<  ic- 
tlvlsm.  one-world  govamnMnt.  and  all  such 
movements  and  we  also  conunend  our  com- 
mittee and  the  congressional  Conunlttee  3n 
Un-American  Activities  for  their  valued  (if- 
forts  to  unmask  the  leaders  a  thsse  mo'^e- 
ments  and  develop  the  falladss  of  th#lr 
We  are  happy  to  not*  that 
men  and  wni—n  ataUd  of  i 
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aad  Akraham  Lincoln  to  errata  hiiliC  Ik  i 
arlstit;  aad  the  dais  that] 
11 1 1  iliilliwii  J  acstrmsa  is  < 
ctmnhsujl  and  a  dsaial  e(  < 

Thare  is  ao  SH*  tlttBCi  ss  a  rfgM  et  revo- 
ytna  »D  sc—pafc  the  o>|sUl»i>  eg  tha 
OwnwiMiIsS  Party.  Uxader  the  Deciarauon 
at  todaynlence   govemxosnts  dexrre   their 

erncd."  nirtsttwiitp  at  tha  prcMartat  Is 
tyranny.  It  k  on-Aiasrlesn  aad  a  tIqU- 
tiaa  at  tblm  DadsxattaB  to  the  same  extent 


tory  tasH  aad  that  tetmOf  peopia  of  tha 

I7nlted  States  have  paid  and  are 

and  flnanring  SS  pereanc  at  tha 

operatton  of  this  latcmathnal 

wtthoot  rae^iteg  say  teaacUl  support  from 

etrtaln  in«wii>tft  nation  tatd 

Wbsjw B  the  IKilted  Nations,  under  powers 
delagatod  to  It  by  oor  National  OODgraaa, 
actually  changes  international  law  affectto^ 
the  individual  rtghts  of  the  a—p «^n  people: 
and 


ley  17. 

to  the 
a  part  of  any  world 

Introduced    tn    the 

16.  isai. 

No.   4   aad 


•bjact  of  these  reso- 

oif  a  federal  tmion 

«"»pQaed     «r     tha     7     |ovemments     that 

parties  to  tha  Atlantle  Treaty,  sad  as 

statad  by  ths  prapaamts  at  tha  rcaolmtoaa. 

aoay  hs  evfstmsd  to  iaatada  the  U 

ta  tha  AOantie  Pact  and  ev«n- 
taaPy  tnclads  atore  T»«tir»ns:  aad 

7~  AtlanHa  Itataa  and  world 

fattcsttaa  issuhiii  tha  Qtattad  Matos  to  sur- 

iichts  to 

at  -- 


by  our 

, of  the 

United  Nations  is  suparlor  to  the  powsr  of 
the  Uxu:«d  States,  and  such  power  la  actoaOy 
tn  the  haada  cf  drMA  or  mora  mcaqMaklBf 

VharsH  tlM  acttaas  of  the  Tlhltad  Natlaas 
pi  ttim  past  aad  tn  tbm  future  have  been  with- 
^P^**^  — >1ag  for  dtvlne  gxildance  and  Its  ses- 
■loaa  are  (^le  aad  w1<hi:wn  proper  to  iUmlghty 
Qod  to  gmda  tba  maaabaiahlp  to 
tests  aad  tS|  aeto  aad  tfes  deeds: 
***••  i*aea  tbt  faaadatton  and  , 

Snd  laws  of  oxir  Oowmatent  are  grounded 
onaly  upon  the  todlvktaal  rights  of  the  dtu 
an  aad  our  paramotmt  law  Is  the  law  aa 
announced  by  otir  tinte-honored  Cbaatllu- 
tloo.  an  based  upon  our  bellet  in  a  i^nif  ■»• 
Being;  aad 

Wbsraas  TSiXM  casnsltks  feaas  seauHsd  la 
an  undeclared  war  now  beinf  wi^art  In  Korea: 
Be  it.  theref  ore 


thtt  anct  tha  ladspsnUiiica.  prospsrUj.  aad 
IttB  of  tha  Uhltad  atataa.  poww  to  cancel 
rt^ta  now  gnarantaed  by  oor  Ooaatltatlon, 
paw  to  attar  tha  form  of  our  Nhttaaal  Oov- 
eramant.  and  powsr  to  nullify  8tote  hiwa: 
Bow.  therefore,  be  it 

**?^ -'.'**'  ^ajtha  Soea  et  tha  American 

entrance  of  or  partlslpatton  by  the  United 
Aatea  In  any  anrld  iiiswiiiiaml  plan  or  na- 
goClatkm  partalnlng  thvsto:  and.  particu- 
larly, are  opposiwl  to  theas  rasolutiaas  now 
pending  in  the  United  Stat^  Coogreaa  at^i 
to  the  afrtlon  of  the  Senators  «ml  Bnraaaat- 
atives  who  have  glvm  thatar  nnniis  aa  sup- 
porting thaaa  — T~'TitVws:  aad  bs  it  tvxxhm 

■nnrsHl,  That  tha  Wittnasl  Society  of  tha 
Bimm  at  tha  Amartrsa  Baaniatton  la  imaltar- 
ahly  nninaad  to  tha  adoptton  of  aahi  taaotu- 
Uons  and  oppoasd  to  any  form  of  world  gov- 
ernment involving  the  Unitad  Statea  at 
Amertca; 

■lrsahis<  /mrther,  ihat  ooplea  of  this  taso- 
latlOB  ha  aaat  to  tha  rrwstdaut  at  tha  Galtod 
staaaa.  tha  ■swstotf  a<  atots;  Oovanm  at 

That  all  State 
tha  hoaa  at  tha 

to  Iho  flttatto  rep- 
hy  tha  17  Ssnatois  and 


aUfatfi 
t 

to 

It  Is  tiaia  for  all  patrloUc  men  and  wniasii 
to  dencmnoa  and  espoas  thess  falaa  ctolBto 
and  to  declare  their  tras  pwrputo.  whkh  ti 

IB  rs«Bd  to  tha  so  mXImd  right 

used  by  nMaa  •mSbIMs  and 

at  the  social-  wattSas  stato  as   a 

of  srtaing  and  iiaii  hliig, giiisiiiMi  i  i  il 

power  without  the  knowlsdce  or  consent  of 

the  people. 

The  slgaers  at  tha  ThrlsislfcMl  of  Inde- 

rehanca  on  the  protection  of  Dtvtns  Prowl- 
dsoce"  to  support  tt  with  thalr  Uvcs.  thatr 
and  their  aacrsd  hoaor. 
aeeepttng  puhhe  oASs  anome  this 
legal  and  moral  obllgatton.  Pubhc  oOea  la 
a  public  trust.  The  Federal  Constitution 
roqnirss  SenatCTa.  Represeatattvas.  maniheis 
oe  ataaa  haMataraa.  aadeaaBqtIva  and  jodl- 

h»  toha  a  solBaia  oath   or 

to  suRMit  Ai  provhSaaa.    This 

an  obUgatkm  Madtag  oa  tha 

of  the  one  taking  it.  aalds  trrttx 
a^iy  Isgitf  nmnnsibUlty  which  may  attach. 
Moaa  tha  aural  aad  ethical  «»«»M^piin    tt 

for  any  ataa  to  take 

it  tha  latanttoa  of  per- 

~  or  tha  awigatlon 

hy  thaae  nalhs  iwp- 

■Kloas  threats  to  the 

ivffaHlean    fornt    of 


foraUBK  tC 
at  latagrl^ 

loaaortha 

<rf 

government. 

There  is  no  right  entitling  any  Pablan 
SodaUst.  National  Soelaliat.  or  other  revo- 
lottaaary  to  soBBpt  ptmo  efloe  as  port  of 
say  hiytrsStoa  sabsme  hsntag  for  its  objaet 
tha  aahstnotlaa  at  aoose  new  or  dlffaraat 
form  at  jotaiiimant  tor  our  Federal  OoosM- 
tutlon  without  the  ccnaent  of  tlie  people. 

or  PUHUc- 

That  wa  do  hereby  declare  that 
_  J  support  the  pubUc-acbool  sya- 
-  and  we  raoognlae  the  absolute  nnneasirj 
for  MKh  a  syatam.  aa  an  aCacttsa 


4 


Aa  BVldwBMS  oCoar  aappcai  and  fundameatBI 
beUef  In  that  system,  we  have,   to  raosnt 
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trm  pr»cUoM  which  bav*  In  aom*  In- 
lAjurad  ttiat  gf»tmm  and  hav*  at- 
I— apod  to  comwi  it  into  a  potential  danger 
to  tte  Aann— ■  paopte.  W«  baUcv*  in  tta* 
i«U  Inni^ty  or  «ta«  amn«* 
Wa  M*  WfUwid  IM*  aaajr  of 
ov  toact^cra  an  MiilBforaMil  iiB4  BUMrMiiv* 

liOat  tiM  puWli  — liBol  ■ymii.  aad  that 
tba  iaacban  tH— Ttii  will  lBa«mit«  ra> 
torm  oaot  Um  radi'ar*  nrmum  out  into 


Peggy  Cannon'i  Work  in  thf  Battle 
Agatntt  Di««A««  in  Tiuul«a(i 


■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

■   A    TOaK 

Uf  TBI  MMA  rHX  UNITED  STATK8 

rifCMtay.  October  2. 1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations,  issues  :\  fine 
nem  letter  which  cootalns  many  Inter- 
Mting  notes  on  what  is  being  done  by 
tBtomaUooaJ  effort  to  adnmoe  and  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world*  f<qwri«»y  in  the  underdeveloped 


The  August-September  Issue  of  this 
news  letter  carried  a  very  Interesting  and 
wail-written  report  describing  one  of 
Umm  projects  in  Utailand  I  ask  unani- 
mooB  consent  to  thsert  this  article  on 
the  battle  against  disease  in  Thailand  in 
U»  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
M  follows: 


tm  TRAiuun) 
<A  rvporc  by  Brian  tL  O'Brien.  inXormaUon 
otteor  foe  UMICST  Far  WuX  Beadquartera, 
Bai^kolc) 

In  the  remota  nortbaaat  of  Thailand,  less 
than  100  milea  firoin  the  Burmeac  border,  is 
a  rica  bowl  ringed  by  mountains.  In  this 
ilcKwsa  pMb  Hm  Chtsmnni.  chief  town 
^  ttk*  pnwUMua  or  Uuit  aaaa.  There  la  an 
atr  about  ChltOfnuU,  a  featlng  that  this  la 
a  land  apart. 

Pariiapa  It  u  ita  Isolation,  or  maybe  it  U 
the  many  trees  which  stand  their  ground 
agalnat  th«  encrcMchlng  rice  fields.  Perhaps 
It  ta  the  hiU  of  Dol  au  Dhcp  with  lu  moun- 
tain attwuBM  and  many  lacy  waterfalls.  In 
thta  ckvamy  Suutgrt-ia  yoo  wUI  flag  a  pec- 
pte.  kladly.  aBBlUng.  and  


'  aeqtiatetaiiea.  though,  would  IM  you 
know  that  they  have  their  troublca,  from 
tiM  ttwad  malaria  and  other  Inaect-boma 
dimsw  that  plagu*  tta*  area.  Tou  would 
ftod  out.  too,  that  they  hava  thair  wocrlaa 
about  thair  ehlldrea.  for  all  too  many  of 
tlMsa  41a  lh>  do  a»aiiy  motikcrs  bringing 
tiM  citfMrea  into  tba  world. 

That  aonethlng  can  b«  doaa  to  prvrant 
this  kMB  oi  Ufa.  and  tba  Ut  haalth  of  which 
tboaa  hl^  ttortailty  rataa  are  o&ly  a  scflec- 
tloti.  la  kBowlad^  tbat  l»  now  b^ng  broi^bt 
to  the  paopla  Qg  {arisooML  A  mvH  ftom 
Ireland,  straight  frocb  tha  hUls  of  Oonsgan. 
la  having  an  ImportaBt  part  in  that  wwk. 

a«*»*«*  ccwraoL  axsas  ar  wwo/vmav 

^■^  "■  ■i*  '^vsy  *3MUwB,  Was  Mr  OKwa 
than  a  |««r  aow.  Jaae  bMn  ta  flUiw^mal  la 
ootuMCtam  with  a  malarta-eoattoi  damoo- 


•toaUon  being  carried  on  by  the  Thai  Oor- 
•nunant  with  the  help  of  two  United  Nations 
aganclas.  the  International  ChUdren't  Kroer- 
gcoey  Fund  (tlHICST)  and  the  World  Health 
OcgaaAaatloB  (WHO).  While  teams  travel 
^.  to  Tillage  spraying  the  hablta- 
)  With  UNICBT-auppIted  DDT  Nurse  Can- 
^  works  with  the  women  and  children. 

Her  work  means  borne  vUitlng.  conducting 
mother  and  child  health  cllnlca.  Bupervlsing 
Tlllaga  mldwlvcs.  and  caring  for  the  health  of 
school  children.  Another  assignment  is  to 
teach  pupil  nur»«s  public  health  nursing. 

A  Tlslt  with  Mlsa  Cannon  to  a  vUlage  clinic 
In  the  Chlengmal  area  la  an  enlightening  ex- 
perience In  soma  places  the  Government 
haa  erected  buildings,  but  In  most  vUlages. 
cllnlca  are  held  in  any  convenlsnt  place  that 
wUl  give  shelter  from  the  sun.  Sometimaa 
tba  tall  trees  of  the  forest  lend  their  shada. 
at  other  times  It  may  be  noeessary  to  aa- 
aamble  underneath  the  bsadman's  house. 
Biiffaloes  with  hugh  acythe-llke  horns  stand 
placidly  by.  Orchlda  caacade  from  the  palms. 
cuMtc  roa   motkzbs   ajcd  cHnjMonr 

The  people  arrive  usually  well  ahead  of 
time,  and  wait  patiently  for  attention.  The 
children,  impressed  by  the  occasion,  sit  quiet- 
ly on  their  heels  like  so  many  tvonze  Images. 
A  young  mother  holds  her  tmby  close.  Ob- 
viously i:  It  does  not  soon  get  attention  It  will 
die.  On  a  rough  bench  is  a  baaln  of  water,  a 
towd.  some  soap,  hypodermic  needlsa  and  a 
small  bottle  of  lymph.  Water  in  an  Iron  pot 
U  being  boUed  for  Bterlllzing  purposes  over 
a  small  Chinese  oven.  The  clinic  begins. 
Medicines  are  given  or  prescribed.  Some  are 
advlaed  to  go  to  tu>spltala  whUe  others  ara 
treated  on  the  spot. 

"How  many  babies  for  vaccination?"  aaks 
Miss  Cannon. 

The  interpreter  replies.  "Ten." 

Mlsa  Cannon  bualas  herself  with  needles 
and  vaccines. 

"I  see  the  teacher's  twlna  are  here  today." 
comments  the  Interpreter. 

•How  is  their  weight?"  asks  SCsa  Cannon. 

The  Interpreter  looks  at  the  record.  "No 
gain  since  last  check." 

"Is  she  continuing  the  whole-milk  for- 
mula?" 

•Trea,** 

"Aak  hw  about  the  vitamins.  They  should 
be  getting  C  and  D." 

The  interpreter  duly  Inquires.  "Theyrs 
not  getting  their  vitamins."  is  the  reply. 

"Tell  her  the  children  require  them,  par- 
ticularly the  one  that's  Just  had  pneumonia." 

Mias  Cannon  scrubs  her  hands  whUe  the 
mothers  form  a  queue  to  have  their  children 
▼acdnatcd. 

"Sverythlac  Is  ready.'*  announcea  the  as- 
sistant. 

"All  right.  Miss  Aimchan.    Ill  prepare  ths 
skin.    Tou  do  the  vaccinating." 
So  the  work  is  done. 

MILK  paovao}  BT  mriczr 
"When  w«  started  work  here."  rejatca  Mipt 
Cannon,  "we  diaeotereu  that  moat  of  the 
mothers  coosldered  it  nececsary  to  feed  the 
baby  only  threa  times  a  day.  Now  we  en- 
courage the  mor  tam-yaea  to  let  the  mother 
l>ngaat-feed  the  baby  «  to  8  hoiirs  after  de- 
livery, and  from  then  on  every  3  or  4  hours. 
Oepatiding  on  the  star  at  ths  infant.  We  en- 
courage aU  new  mottMrs.  expectant  mothers, 
awl  children  over  12  months  to  take  skim 
milk.  Whole  milk,  which,  like  the  skim.  Is 
provided  by  UNICEF.  Is  distributed  at  the 
clinic  by  the  public  health  nurse  to  tMbtes 
under  13  montiis  who  require  supplementary 
fradtng  or  who.  for  one  reason  or  another 
eaaaot  bs  brsast-fcd.  Milk  U  an  unknown 
food  here,  however,  and  Its  Introduction  will 
take  time.  Some  mothers  take  It  regulartr- 
Othats  wlU  not  drink  It." 

Itm  mar  tam-yass  ars  ? ery  ready  to  learn, 
and  attendances  at  ths  monthly  clinics  ars 
aaosUsat.    Oaa  old  lady  of  7i  has  nevsr 

8tarte<L 


t 


roa  mxaci  mzdwitss 

T)»re  they  learn  not  to  feed  the  baitss 


rice  or  bananas  tmtil  thsy  ars  at 
montba  old.  Tliey  learn  not  to  baths  a 
newly  born  baby  In  cold  water,  but  to  |Uss 
warm  water  oiUy.  They  learn  cleanliness 
and  simple  asepsis.  They  Isam  not  to  iln- 
tcrfere  with  the  normal  couras  at  dsllTsry, 
but  to  call  for  help  if  anything  goss  wraag. 

Oia  practices  and  customs,  if  there  is  no 
bann  In  them,  are  rsspected.  For  instance, 
in  some  places,  after  the  birth  at  a  child,  the 
placenta  in  the  case  of  a  boy  la  burledj  in 
the  garden  so  that  he  wlU  grow  up  to  b|e  a 
good  worker  and  tlU  the  soil.  In  the  case  of 
a  girl  the  placenta  Is  burled  at  the  gate  of 
the  hotise  so  that  the  girl  will  grow  up  tq  bs 
hoepitable  and  so  get  hersstf  a  husband  j 

Home  visiting  is  one  of  the  most  iis^ul 
and  satisfying  parts  of  Miss  Cannon's  w^rk. 
This  rural  work  for  nurses  is  something 
ttreiy  new  to  Thailand.  First  vlsitB  find 
psople  shy.  The  children  scuttle  sway 
the  forest  and  peep  behind  the  tree  tru^ 
like  little  gnomes  But  before  many 
have  passed  they  are  coming  out  to  meet 
and  clinging  to  her  skirts  with  obvious 
fectlon.  and  their  parents,  too.  have  a 
welcome  for  her.  There  are  rapid  ccmve 
tlODs  which  need  no  Interpreter. 


IS    TSAIKED    PSBSONim.       i 

A  most  Important  ptirt  of  Nurse  Cannon's 
ork.  though.  Is  not  what  she  herself  d4es, 
but  the  help  she  is  giving  so  that  others  ian 
carry  on  In  her  place.  Such  Is  the  purpiose 
of  her  being  here  In  Thailand,  and  otiiers 
like  her  being  in  the  other  countries  i  of 
South  last  Asia,  for  their  work  Is  part  cff  a 
iBfys  effort  being  made  in  theae  countilsa  to 
b«0d  up  elementary  serrlccs  for  woman^nd 
chUdren.  A  first  need  Is  for  trained  men  lind 
women,  like  the  mor  tam-yaes  to  wprk 
among  the  people,  for  until  such  people  are 
trained  other  plans  must  remain  on  pmi 
The  governments  of  these  Asian  cotmt 
are  trying  to  meet  that  need,  and  to 
end  they  are  asking  for,  and  receiving, 
from  WHO  and  UNICKF.  The  World  Het^ 
Oganlaation  provides  the  technical  knoi 
edge;  UNICEP  the  "tools" — dried  skim  [or 
whole  milk,  mid-wlfery  kits,  medical  eqiip- 
ment  and  supplies,  and  the  like  needed,  to 
get  the  work  started.  It  is  a  down-to-eakh 
type  of  Intematioiial  assistance,  undram^tic 
perhaps,  but  far-rsarblnj,.  And  it  involt-es 
many  Nurse  Cannons  and  their  counterpj<rts 
in  the  villages  and  towns  of  all  of  South 
last  Asia. 


One  Conaty  Contribotes  $it,OM,00€ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


or  am  jnarr  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£FRBSENTATIVEt 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1951  j 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ha|i- 
monton  (N.  J.)  News  points  out  that  ilt- 
lantic  County  alone  will  contribute  mdre 
than  $60,000,000  toward  the  curretit 
Federal  biKiget.  It  is  useful  that 
people  back  home  should  know  abtiot 
these  costs.    The  editorial  follows: 

Taxpayers  of  Atlantic  County  will  contrib- 
ute Ifl0,38a«000  toward  the  •88.400.000.(00 
which  the  Fedoal  Government  alms  to  spe  Id 
by  the  end  of  the  cxurent  fiscal  year  June  K). 
19S3.  the  New  Jersey  Cltlauas  Oommittee  for 
the  Hoover  report  estimate. 

The  county  flfure  la  based  on  a  per 
^portlonment  of  ta.l9e.8B4.m  aaUmatsd  ^ 
Jersey  s  prt^xrtlonate  share  cT  the  pi  o> 
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jKteU  Fsdsral 
000  lavs  la  the 


It  tntcrvlsw  In 
At  that  tai^i^aBB  wlU  be  aafeaa  to 
otc  eves 


own  oosmtry.    Ws 

to  do  m   the  dr»e)apnwnt 

We  r.,--"  c  .-    Tir-i  -.    -'r»:i;,:,-i 


hsTp  nu:  mur-h 
of   rur   freedom. 

.It    undemexratic 

iiaciisi- :   v^ywtTXj. 
csttsrns  to 


e  PowfrfaJ  Tlua  tfie  A  Boonb 


igD  by  the 
V  tbs  IsgMatiba 

it     would    not    only 


the  folks 
eye  on  the 


Pack  af  lies? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


A.NGIER  L  GOODWIH 


ION  OF  RES1ARK8 

HON  GEORGE  M  RHODE:^ 

n  THl  Hi,  -         ^_^ 

Twetdcv.  October  2.  1951 
Mr    RHOOEa    Mr.    Speaker.    uxMkr 

beiwwNti  an  arttde  br  Mr    Ralph  J. 

Knehe,  tn  the  Piogieaaiie  magazine, 
a  pobUcatiao  founded  by  f onner  K*n«tor 
Robert  M.  La  FbOette. 

Mr.  Buncbe  is  XXrector  of  the  Oepari- 
flKnt  ot  Tnistoeahip  <rf  (he  Uaitad  Ma- 
and  tejone  of  the  Moat  ceMMrated 


ir  he  tnrt   is 

''nniLintJKn. 

_-- -  ''■*  .i..;t^  r.  ■;  r  that  run- 
™^  "d  tba  issas  C  »  :>r.il  trtf^am  reacjived 
la  this  anas,  the  taipasas  bauKaa  wwt  sad 
•MS  oAaa  laaas  «s  to  issi*M|<irj  rr  amiy 
the  unlvcnal  pnMsm  «(  haaVB  freed^ira 
^*  "Pmk  aHMr  tbasa  tfnga  cf  the  -fr?« 
»  world."  and  in  doing 
think  in  lerrcjt  c.  our 
toaettial  fact  many 
inssw^o  srs  aBlsa  Wttta  us  or  vbom 
to  banrs  aMad  Wtth  as,  agaitu-  ihe 
'--— — •  ■asaure  up  Bt 

^  tba  *t>«a  mmMT  or  ihe  -tTft  p*o- 

tt;    crtm- 
than  r^oplea 


o*  thr  mast  scrt- 
o*  toa  tMs  wrww    ij  to  be 
that  so  BMmy  of  its  peo- 
P^   "^  nt^t  really   free   and  do   not   enjo? 
itchts     and     tr»'»-<icm!i 
▼oiiinULfilv   i- ;    n  »Jw 
;    1  nn*- 

- -,   to    u:ider«:«nd 

ctoarty  tbs  assHttlal  kawas  between  democ- 


Ol  TBI 


OF  BBHtBBBTrAiTVBS 


ThMndttf.  September  27.  1951 

Mr    GOODWIN.     Mr.  Speaker.   

of  «  who  have  oonaistently  ursed  the 

adoption  of  the  remaining 

tloiLs  of  the  Hoover  Comnodssiaa 

be  btamed  for  feeling  that  it  is  ^ ^  _ 

futile  endeavor  in  riev  of  the  apimrent 
lack  of  interest  oo  the  part  of  the  Presi- 

aary  aoTcrBmentapendtav,  bowefer.  be- 
OQBMi  more  urgent  day  by  day.  Bear- 
ing on  this  vital  probieui  is  an  exsel- 
lent  editorial  from  the  Mebwe  (Mas.) 
Ptee  Press  of  September  27.  1951.  and  I 
append  it  hereto  VKkr  lca?e  lo  eitieDdl 
my  remarks: 

Pacx  or  Lz^ 

^^sslcftent 
hlaprqpaaad 

no  major  etits  can  be  aaatfs  to  any  part  «C 
it  wttboitt  slidsTui  I  li^  tbs  wettotc  tf  tba 
Wstloa.  m  a  recent  spaech  tiM  Prasldeat 
took  bis  moRt  satTiMsHs  positkMi  ycC.  wtaca 
hs  stated  that  charges  of  waste  snd  ex- 
traracaooc  In  tbe  Federal 
aBMoat  to  a  "pack  at  Uaa" 

The  Frssldent  has  evsry  dfeM  to 
But  If  a*  la  eorrset  tn  tbte  tostMww.  tito 
eennuy  esrtatoly  Is  fun  of  "packs  of  Uan." 
Wtf  tlMejr  abound  in  the  Democratic  as  wsJI 
as  ths  RepubUcsji  Party.  Smator  Brsa.  for 
instance,  holds  and  snbatantutes  bla  po- 
sition with  masBSs  off  facts  and  flr 
that  the  bodlBi  ooold  be  reduced  by 
thing  nka  •OJOOO.OOOJXR)  withoot 
»°y  ■aiiitlal  fovsmment  actlrlty. 
DcRighs  has  waged  s  gallant  but  taring  bat- 
tle against  pork-barrel  t«~*«'^  wtiich 
not  be  da(«Mled  except 
lltical   growBAs.     The 

Whica      WM 

the  adatidttraaaB  e(  tba  < 

a  faw  of  tba  Boover  

have  been   adopted   and  those 


known  for  Mb  wwiwMriii  mediatioo  in 
Palestine  ooDf!ict  he  has  performed  a 
bast  of  ka  widetj  kixmn  aervteas  tn 
T^r  raif  nf  prnrr  end  trifrrmaHnnoT  *m~ 
dontandtag.  The  article  te  aitapinl 
trcm  a  taBt  Or  Bunche  gave  at  the 
Worid  ACain  Inatitote  at  the  Uniietitty 
oC  Dnecr  raeenlly: 

FOWBWL  T)K4V   TWS    A-BCMB 

<Bf  italpa  J.  Banrtis) 

to  prs- 

Tbs 


If  the  rucnre  Is 
off 
In  It  bosh 


It  Is  l■^Mrauv«  that  we  in 
that  thsse  saaw  Issosa  arc  by 
w«u  aianiii  to 

_a_^  Itia 


gfvs 

suhi,tantial  uatsrtel  support  to  the 

they 

to 
by 

to  ftasassB  wMcM  Is  coun- 
by  a  dtoportttoa  to  bold  firm  to 
ly  of  tbe  oatoBBdsd  aottoas  sod  atti ra£ 
of  tbs  yaat  rsaaediaa aaaalss  laiig  '."^aii'd 


ji 


mi' 

''I 


ftp! 


« 


-'3 


> 
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hM  aoi  mAetMUT  artiMd  th« 
t«««lmtofMr7  twmtitt  tn  prow—  all  orvr  th« 
vorld.  turm  hM  not  fully  rwUscd  that  tb«  ol<t 
tmpo  Qt  liawii  pro»r— .  tb*  tradttkBuU 
pMfeMilMi.  mUr^BO  ilow  for  p«opl—  wtoo 
lM««  for  M  lone  kBown  only  mlMry  and 
npnHlOB.  and  vbo  )uiv«  bM&  abockcd  into 
•  BMT  awMMM  and  aiptwtloM  by  tb*  two 
World  Wan. 

W«  must  n«v«r  forfvt  that  th«  moat  rttal 
Ifliuc  U  the  paoptaa  of  tha  workl — tbctr  pro- 
vtU-Maf.  tha  raaiteauon  of  their 
itlona.  thair  r hanging  attltudaa.  and 
U»  way  ot  Ufa  th«T  Biay  (tbeem  or  may 
bar*  foraad  qpaa  tbam. 

Tba  pnpemOannet  of  the  world's  popula- 
laUon  u  found  in  Ai4a  aud  Africa.  Tbaae 
vaat  mlUkma.  on  whom  tba  ayaa  of  an 
aiudoua  world  are  now  focuaad.  are  not  really 
*tMMkwaid**  or  Inferktr  or  dMBwaut;  tbey. 
lM*a  bean  and  largely  auil  era  aaglaetad. 
wippceaaid.  long-aufferlng,  and  mlaaraMe 
But  they  have  awakened  or  are  rapidly 
Baeoluttons  are  In  progreea 
ft.  They  seek  freedom  and  a 
Ufe— education.  bottsinK.  health  pro- 
wcwtty.  All  thta  baa  Uttte  or  DoCb- 
lag  to  do  with  wwinmnhm  or  any  otbar 


reeolutlons  cannot  be  stopped,  nor 
I  U»«y  be  slowed  down.     The  fateful  quea- 
I  are  two: 

WUl  the  rcTolutlona  be  Tlolent.  or  can 
they  be  achiaTed  without  bloodahed  as  tha 
Ocitecl  Natlooa  atrlTea  for? 

WlU  the  revolutlocta  lead  Into  democratic 
or  totalltartan  chanarta? 

Tba  wwtam  democratic  and  freedom- 
lortag  world  can  do  much  to  determine  the 
aaaware  to  theae  questions.  But  the  sands 
are  running  fast 

To  do  so.  the  Weat  must  quickly  accommo- 
date Itself  to  a  new  mlenutlon.  Peaoa  in 
the  world  must  be  paced  by  human  prograaa, 
hy  equality  and  dignity  for  all  peoples. 
Tbe  west  mtist  learn  how  to  approach  the 
AMatlc  and  African  peoples  understjmdlng- 
Ir  UMt  bow  10  win  tbatr  trust  and  friend- 


Wa  in  the  west  mtiat  realise  that  desplta 
tba  undenied  benaftta  which  the  west  baa 
brought  to  these  fmnerly  far-off  landau  there 
la  a  long  and  unaaTory  history  of  waatciu 
ImparlaUsm.  suppraaalon.  and  ezploiutloo 
to  be  overcome.  It  wUl  not  sufflce  to  offer 
only   our   aanbtatkiated   concepts   of 


Our  idMils  and  profaailont  will  have  dg- 
nlfleaoce  in  this  world-wide  struggle  only  as 
th»y  find  concrete  expraaalon  tn  policlea  and 
daada.  We  must  demonatrate  our  sincerity 
with  regard  to  the  prlnclpla  of  the  equality 
of^  paoplaa  by  accepting  and  treating  aU 
paoplaa  as  equate.  We  must  prove  our 
friendship  by  extending  to  them  a  friendly, 
nut  a  paternalistic,  band. 

In  that  hand  must  be  many  of  the  things 
they  have  so  long  lacked  and  now  deaper- 
*t«iy  seek,  and  with  no  string*  attached- 
technical  asalatance  of  many  kinds,  friendly 
advice.  goods.  maehanlcal  equipment, 
medical  awpplias.  foodstuffs,  and  aaattrance 
that  tb«y  tmn  have  freedom  and  be  aacure 
m  it  If  they  Will  but  Join  with  thoae  who 
stand  for  peace  and  freedom. 

This  will  be  costly,  to  be  sure,  but  a  tre- 
mendous program  oould  be  su|n>ortad  for 
the  cost  of  only  a  tbatt  period  of  warfare 
In  Korea  or  aajrvhOTt  •km.  PrMffoa  Is 
vorth  any  coat. 

iwwst  that  I  n\ay  be  pardoned  for  noting 
»«*ii^own  group,  tba  American  Negro,  haa 
•a  acpaclaUy  scute  eoacara  for  hiunan  «ree- 


and  indignities  which  deny  to  him  that  full 
nMasure  of  frsadom  which  Is  the  rightftil 
hcritags  of  aeary 


-t.^^..^  ^  «ubatantlal  prograaa  made 
tfaea  tha  end  or  aiavery  tha  Kagro  haa  not 
f9*  won  bta  ftUl  fraadom  la  this  aoelety 
and  eight  ymtm  after  tba  great 
attoo  be  is  stm  bttrdanad  with  un- 
--—^--^  aad  un-Amaricaa  raatnctions 
MM  BMMBHcapa.  with  racial  diacrtaalaaUMM 


I  MB  aa  Amsnean  but  I  am  also  a  Nsgro; 
I  am  proud  to  be  both.  Inevitably,  aa  s 
Negro.  I  hara  had  no  little  experience  with 
racial  handicaps,  rebuffs,  discriminations, 
and  indignities,  not  a  few  of  which  wera 
encountered  in  tha  capital  of  the  greatest 
democracy  on  earth.  But  I  have  alao  had 
more  than  one  man's  share  of  good  fortune. 
1  believe  in  my  country  and  the  American^ 
way  of  life.  I  have  a  deep  faith  In  lu 
future  and  tn  its  ability  to  correct  the  un- 
democratic practicea  which  persut. 

It  Is  easy  for  me  to  be  a  good  and  loyal 
American.     There  are  great  numbers  of  my 
race  who  can  lay  far  better  claim  than  I  to| 
tmaatflah  devotion  to  our  country.     I  think. 
for  SKsmpI*,  of  the  Negro  soldier  tn  the 
arddtt  fcsholea  of  Korea,  fighting  and 
for  your  future  and  mine,  for  security  and 
freedom  for  you  and  me  that  he  has  never 
himself   enjoyed   in   full   measure   at   home, 
solely   because   his  skin   is   black.    This   is 
Americanism  at  its  finest  and  should  put  to 
shame  the  racial  bigota  and  thcae  small  men 
who.  with  loud  irreeponslbllity,  parade  about 
the  country  as  self-appointed  guardlana  of 
Americans  and  Americanism,  aowlng  vicloua 
crops  of  suspicion,  mistrust,  confusion,  and 
loss  of  faith  in  our  democratic  institutions. 
In  this  dangerous  age  it  is  not  enough  to 
have    and    enjoy    freedom.     Thoae    who    are 
prtvUeged  to  enjoy  it  have  the  obligation  to 
use  it  wisely  and  responsibly.    This  holds 
particularly  true  for  Americans  because  of 
our  heavy  reaponalbilltles  of  leadership,  and 
because    the   eyes    of   so   many   peoples    the 
world  over  are  intently  focused  upon  us."  In 
the  end,  It  is  how  we  use  our  freedom  that 
will  count  most  heavily. 

On  this  score,  we  have  much  to  be  con- 
cerned about  at  home.  There  are  some 
within  the  society,  more  voctferous  tK»0 
numerous,  who,  for  reasons  of  hysteria  or 
from  more  sinister  motivations,  would  take 
advantage  of  the  deep  anxiety  Induced  by 
the  world  crisis  to  stifle  independence  of 
thought  and  the  right  of  criticism,  to  restrict 
and  circumscribe  our  traditional  rights  and 
fr«sdotns.  and  generally  to  invoke  a  reign  of 
8uq>lclon,  terror,  and  intimidation  not  un- 
familiar to  Nazi  Germany. 

In  such  sou  freedom  would  quickly  wither 
away.  The  ohjectlTcs  and  tactics  of  tha 
handful  of  internal  Communists  are  now 
well  known  and  are  readily  identified.  We 
are.  perhapa,  less  well  prepared  to  identify 
and  deal  with  neofsaetsts  In  our  midst. 
They,  too,  threaten  our  lllwrtiea.  It  took 
great  sacrifice  and  unrivaled  courage  to  win 
our  American  freedom.  It  will  take  great 
sacrlflce  and  nnf  — tng  vigilance  to  pre- 
serve tt  today. 

It  is  because  I  belle?*  that  the  Ameriom 
way  of  life — for  all  the  aho^comlugs  and  Im- 
perfecUons  of  our  society — is  the  beet  blue> 
print  yet  deviaed  for  dignified  llvlnsj  amai^ 
're»  »nd  self-respecting  men  that  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  soom  of  the  slgna  of  our 
times.  Thssc  are  signs  of  Amsrlena  conduct 
that  weaken  and  divide  us  as  a  people  and 
undermine  our  traditional  Ubertles. 

Thwc  are  desaaffofuee  btially  at  work  mis- 
leading the  paofto  with  half-truths  and 
purpoMful  falsehoods.  There  are  radio 
commentators  and  newspaper  columnlata 
who  concentrate  on  pouring  f(»^h  venon 
and  Ilea  with  the  apparently  deliberate  pur- 
poee  of  mlaleading  and  confusing  the  public, 
and  b#«aJUng  down  their  faith.  There  arw 
character  assassins  at  work  who  respect  rot 
even  thoae  pubtte  sarranu  whoae  Uves  have 
been  fuUy  dedleatad  to  the  Nation. 
_We  see  partlaaaahlp  running  hog  wUd. 
^^  aome.  freedom  Is  only  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle in  the  senrlc*  of  selfish  Individual  polit- 
ical or  economic  ends.    It  seems  to  m»  that 


there  are  too  many  peo|te  In  high  ai 
as  low  plaeas  trho  are  wing  our 
freedom  to  serr*  tbtUr  sslflah  enda 
regard  for  the  weO-betng  of  the  Natk^ 


m 


kiodly 


at  thoae  who  proclaim 

frequently  their  concern  for 

and  the  security  of  the  Nattoo 
:.    They  do  tis  much  dsmegs  at 

and  abroad.    Otir   future  will  be  la 

ssrkms  Jeopardy  if  our  prlndplea.  high  i  aocal 
values,  and  our  ideals  are  to  be  trrrlfh  ' 

the  altar  of  petty  partlaanahlp  by  petty  

Moreover,  it  Is  impoaslbie  to  ealcuiat  t  the 
damage  done  to  our  cauae  througboul  the 
world  by  evldencca  at  violent  racial  Inl  olcr- 
ance  like  the  recent  aordld  ef^sode  In  O  cero. 
m.  Theae  incldenta  make  more  vtrglent 
propaganda  against  us  than  any  enemy  (|ould 
poaalbly  Invent.  We  cannot  ever  explain 
such  d«eds  to  those  nonwhlte  peoples! who 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  wdrld'a 
population  and  whoae  confidence  and  frfctul- 
shlp  we  seek  and  need. 

The  world  erlais  calls  us  to  a  firm  rc^edl- 
cation  to  the  Ideals  and  moral  valtass  ithat 
hare  made  as  tree  and  great.  We  nesd  men 
who  are  national  patrloCa  before  theyl  are 
party  partisans.  We  need  men  of  courage 
who  will  stand  forth  aa  true  partisans  of  ^rc>- 
dom,  equauty.  and  democracy.  We  need  {men 
who  will  hold  country  above  party. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Issue  at  pcaqe  or 
war.  We  In  America  have  our  liberty.)  our 
supartar  standard  of  living:  fcr  oa.  war  ia  a 
laet  rseort  in  the  def  enae  at  our  aecurUy  and 
freedom.  We  would  fight  again  to 
our  heritage.     But  tha>e  are  other 

In  the  world  who  seek  the  freedom 

ixot  now  enjoy  and  who.  If  no  altematl^ 
left  to  them,  will  fight  to  achieve  It 
as  we  fought  for  our  own  175  years  afo. 
We  have  witnessed  such  determlnat.. 
cently  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Neur 
There   are   ominous   rumblings  of 
burgeoning  nationallan  in  Africa, 
otherwise   peace-loving,   will  wage 
their  freedom.   But  today,  every  war.  no 
tCT  bow  email  and  local,  poses  a  threat 
the  peace  of  the  world.    Peace  can  ne\ 
saoure  In  the  world  until  peoples  who  t, 
to  freedom  may  be  assured  ot  it  wlthot 
cotirse  to  violence. 

The  universal  struggle  for  human  _ 
can  be  won.  But  arar  ia  no  longer  the  .^  .., 
win  It.  either  lor  those  who  have  it  orlfor 
those  who  seek  it.  Pesos  and  freedom  in  i  the 
world  are  doaely  allied.  Victory  in  war  foe 
the  free  world,  in  eliminating  one  threai  to 
freedom,  would  inevitably  set  freedom  liaek 
everywhere,  would  leave  the  basic  pcoklem 
unresolved,  and  wotild  create  coodtt  one 
which  ootild  only  beget  fivther  war. 

There  can  be  peace  in  the  world.  But  tt 
can  be  achieved  ooly  through  the  reaol  ute 
application  of  coilectlTS  sscorlty.  n  is  ( )ay 
In  this  age  to  speak  of  any  naUon  saving  the 
peace  or  protecting  ita  security  by  unllat  sral 
action. 

The  principle  of  collective  secxirlty  ta 
neither  mystery  nor  p>lot.  Every  man  tn  the 
street  knows  well  enough  that  if  one  faces  the 
prospect  of  a  fight  it  ia  both  comforting  And 
good  sense  to  be  accompanied  by  trleiidB. 
That  U  precisely  the  purpose  of  coUeeive 
security— it  draws  together  in  a  bond  of  «  m- 
njon  purpose.  In  the  interest  of  their  cwn 
security,  all  naticms  and  peoples  who  are  >p- 
poeed  to  armed  aggreaakm  and  who  are  ijre- 
pared  to  oppose  tt  with  force  if  necaasary.  {  It 
was  neoeasary  In  Korea,  and  cotlecttve  secu- 
rity la  at  work  there,  more  prtmlalngly  today 
than  at  any  time  since  the  North  Kor^ 
foreee  launched  the  aggression  against  ihe 
Bepublic  of  Korea  in  June  1950.  ' 

The  succeaaful  U.  N.  mterventlon  In  «^ 
may  Veil  prove  to  be  the  dsdatre  event  in 
tlines.    Those  TQtese  which  ^)eak  of  the 
tMsnees  of  the  Korean  action  qieak  fblu 
They  del!t>erately  ignore  the  highly  slgi 
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srM.  lkoiP«ir«r.  to  unfurorsbl*  for  UM 
M  croptoad  and  slMuld  b*  diT^tcd  pmrmm- 
BMKIX  *o  y—  or  trvw.  All  but  aboat  lOO.- 
oT  UM  MOjOOOXWO  Acrw  of  good. 
tand.  la  uw  or  •v«UaM«.  ta.  or 
VQoM  b*  vtthost  prowcMon.  temctptuat  to 
•vrar*  daMHflt  tojr  iraaloa.  wftto'kitgliif. 
flood*.  •ociaBOtetlon  at  •XkaXL 

Oar  land  o»p«bUlty  surrry  indicate*  that 
MOr*  than  47  p«rc«nt  of  PvnnaTlvanta's  land 
t»a»  tn  elMMi  L  II.  and  in — land  which  u 
wlbabla  for  oontUiuaus  cultivation,  with 
carvful  cooer^-ation  trratmcnt  <tf  daaMS  n 
and  m  lands.  Kin*  percent  conatata  of  claM 
IV.  a  bordarUn*  typa  vMoli  eaa  ba  etaltl^itad 
•afaly  onlj  occattnnally;  aad  about  39  per- 
cent oooalata  of  land  of  claaaea  V.  VI.  and  VII. 
aultMl  only  for  frowlnc  treca  or  grass.  Class 
VXII  land,  tha  only  other  dasa.  ts  useful  for 
wikUlXe  and  rvcraaUoD. 

■ration,  ftooordiBf  to  oar  taiX-coommUotk 
mrveya.  taaa  kaan  aerere  on  about  430.000 
aerea  of  ^BiuiaylTaala*s  farmland  and  sert- 
ous  on  some  14.375.000  acres.  Altogether.  51 
parotnt  of  all  the  land  In  the  Stat*  haa  been 
■erloualy  or  WTwelj  damaged  (and  thla  la 
Bort  than  h&lf  at  Um  State's  farmland). 
Petuaesrteanla  Is  not  as  bad  off  tn  thU  re- 
^Mct  as  suoM  oC  the  other  States,  but  tbe 
problem,     nevarthelcai     la     quite     serious 

MSM«  aoMsmm  about  luis  wavtaoc 

Bscauaa  eroded  land  la  ecattered  around 
tiM  eouBtry  in  niany  thoiisands  of  parcels — 
a  gullied  field  here,  a  sheet -eroded  slope 
'  thtn  mawy  pwple  are  incUned  to  orerlook 
what  Is  hi^>|)«ntng  to  our  productive  land. 
and  to  discount  iu  importance  because  they 
can't  rleuaUae  the  essormlty  of  the  rlsmajs 
Tliere  are  aoo  aaaaj  «l<ail>s  for  sumaartBko 
tioo  ttoofOfh  "pttmn  mtntam." 

•m  vlUi  food  land.  Itfca  wanm  of  youn, 
worth  tl28  aa  acre  or  more.  14.700.000  acres 
■erlously  or  severely  rtamsged  brings  the  cost 
or  eroeion.  If  we  sssuaw  only  adS  per  acre 
damage  to  the  land,  to  nearly  a  Mlllon  dol- 
lars vorth  <a  PennsylTacia  farmland  waate- 
Mly  dapedated  Ai.d.  of  course,  ttaa  coat. 
IB  tha  aaaSBg  cf  eCecttve  aoU  eonaanratton. 
goes  on  In  some  measure  year  after  year. 

What  would  happen.  I  wcoida-.  If  anything 
Itta  that  kind  of  prevmtabla  damage  and 
dqvcclatlon  were  eating  away  at  yottr  Indns- 
trtal  plants  and  storee.  jrour  machinery. 
buildings,  railways,  and  so  on?  Tou  would 
do  BOtaethtng  about  it — that  a  w.^uit  would 
happsn  mon  oartalnly.  aqpecially  U  the  dam- 
■fla  alMMild  gat  woraa  and  a|Mraad  more  and 
more,  like  aroakm  damage  does  with  every 
rain,  where  the  land  Is  not  proteeted. 

And  for  preclaely  the  same  reaeon — be- 
eauee  it's  good  buslneas  to  protect  and  pro- 
long the  productive  life  of  the  productive 
land  on  which  oar  blggaat  and  moat  ba&lc 
fcw^naee.  our  agriculture,  depande—we  are 
doing  Bomethlng  to  halt  the  dlaatpatlon  of 
9Hgt  irreplaceable  soil  We  are  doing  It — 
■*at*-wlde.  Wailnn-wlde,  community  by  com- 
anmlty.  farm  by  farm,  acra  by  acre  (of  anttra 
farm) — through  modem  aoU  conaervation 
farauag. 

Taamj  you  wtU  find  this  relatively  new 
but  alre«ly  triad  and  proved  kind  of  farm- 
ing in  eoxuUntly  wMar  vm  aa  f  ar  aa  United 
Matasland  extends  in  any  direction.  I  have 
rafcmMe  to  the  soil  and  watar  conaervation 
farmlnc  which  landholders  at  the  Nation 
are  carrying  on  thsanaUvsa  thraogh   their 

ooaaMiratlon  dMcisli^  with  tha  ta^hnleal 
o*  ^  fla*  Chjnaarvatioo  terviee  and 

nsppoet  and  asalalauLi  thay  draw  from 
o«har  aoureea,  govenunental  and 
pdvate.    And  now  soom  other  eoimtrtaa  alao 

adof»<l«(  this  eonaarvMkm  pattern  m 
^  ,  ^  '      *•  with  aoo  oonasrratkm  dia- 

trteta  to  help — as  in  the  Union  of  South 
Aflrtoa.  Itesleo.  and  some  of  the  cotmtnas 
of  Australia. 


WWAT  Moocair  soil  coimavATioir  is 
Before  we  dlaeaas  the  subject  any  further, 
I  think  we  shooM  stop  a  moaaant  to  ezamtna 
tha  maanlng  of  modam  soU  aoaasreatlon : 

Modem  aoU  oooaOTvatlon  eoaistsu  of  the 
klcd  of  sound  land  use  and  protecUon  needed 
to  keep  the  land  pwmanently  productive 
while  in  use. 

It  means  aosttoortng  and  terracing  land 
that  aaads  such  treatment,  and  strl]>-crop- 
ping  and  stubhle-mulchlng  the  land  as  need- 
ed, along  with  supporting  practlcee  of  crop 
rotations,  cover  crops,  green-raanurin^ 
cropa.  etc..  wherever  needed.  It  means  gfully 
control,  stabilising  water  outlets,  building 
farm  ponds,  locating  farm  roads  and  fences 
as  nearly  on  the  contour  as  ja^cticable, 
plsn'Jng  steep,  erodible  land  to  grass  or  trees, 
development  of  good  pastures,  and  devoting 

good  management  to  them  after  they  have 
been  developed. 

Where  land  is  too  wet.  modem  soil  con- 
servation calls,  moreover,  for  drainage,  with 
full  consideration  given  to  wildlife  needs.  If 
It  is  too  dry  it  calls  for  irrigation;  if  subject 
to  wind  eroelon.  it  calls  for  wlnd-trlpplng. 
tree  planting,  growing  cover  crops,  and  stub- 
ble-mulcb  fanning.  If  plant  nutrients,  lime, 
and  the  humus  supply  of  tbe  soil  have  been 
depleted,  it  calls  for  fertilization  and  addi- 
tion of  lime  and  organic  matter.  If  water- 
soluble  salts  have  accumulated  In  toxic 
quantities  (alkali),  as  in  parts  of  the  West. 
It  calls  for  both  drainage  and  leaching  out  of 
the  saiu  by  flooding.  And  modern  soil  con- 
SKvatlon  calls  also  for  the  use  of  the  best 
of  the  meet  adaptable  varieties  of  crops  aa 
well  as  the  moet  efficient  of  available  adapt- 
able tools. 

Modem  soil  conservation  likewise  calls  for 
flood  control  and  reservoir  protection  (mu- 
nicipal and  other  kinds)  by  treatment  of 
whole  watersheds  with  the  right  combina- 
tions of  practices,  land  use.  and  small  struc- 
ttires  in  tbe  smaller,  upper  watersheds  wbere 
floodwaters  start.  Applied  at  the  right  time 
and  place,  such  watershed  treatment  saves 
soil  and  reduces  flood  and  sedimentation 
damage,  stores  water  In  the  soil  for  plant  use 
and.  where  conditions  are  favorable,  in  the 
underground  strata  for  ptunplng.  As  a  part 
of  the  modern  soU-conservatlon  Job.  city 
sewage  should  be  kept  out  of  the  streams 
and  treated  for  use  on  the  land,  as  some  dtiea 
are  now  doing. 

And.  of  course,  an  indispensable  pcu^  of 
modern  soil  conservation  is  a  supporting 
program  of  research,  such  as  will  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  land  at  all  times,  and  give 
farmers  all  the  advantages  that  progresalvc 
science  can  contribute.  Also,  a  continuing, 
vigorous  program  of  soU-conservatlon  edu- 
cation should  be  made  a  part  of  otir  teaching 
from  kindergarten  on  through  college.  And. 
modem  soil  conservation  calls  for  the  main-* 
tenance  of  all  effective  work,  that  has  a 
chance  for  permanency.  Such  measures  are 
not  intended  to  be  used  for  Just  a  single  year 
or  cropping  season.  They  are  the  basis  of 
land  permanency  and  that  is  necessary  if  wa 
are  to  have  a  permanent  agriculture. 

ONLT  OKK  COBHECT  CONSXaVATION  rOSMXTLa 

There  is  only  one  correct  formula  for  doing 

the  soil  and  water  conservation  Job  right 

'•••'diaia  of  what  anybody  may  try  to  tell 
you.  That  formula  oonalsu  of  treating  the 
different  kinds  of  land  on  a  farm  according 
to  their  individual  aeeda  as  determined  by 
condition,  and  using  each  kind  according 
to  tu  capability  for  edntlnuad  safe  and  eco- 
nomical productt<m — whether  that  be  for 
field  crops,  past\ire,  timber,  or  wildlife. 

If  there  la  any  activity  of  mankind  that 
raqtiiraa  the  most  scrupulous  um  of  all  that 
land  science  and  hydraulics  and  agronomy 
can  provide,  it  is  the  work  of  keeping  our 
land  permanently  productive  and  making 
tlie  beat  povlble  use  of  our  water  supply. 
Thar*  ara  in  the  naichborhood  of  a  hundred 


soil  and  water  conservation  meaaurea 
batag  taaad  la  the  program  of  the  SoU  fkm- 
ssrvatlon  Service  to  halt  erosion. 
rainfall,  and  improva  tha  land, 
ure  is  used,  as  the  sltuatloo  rtamanila,  to  i 
a  definite  land  need  or  to  produoa  a  jspe- 
dfleaUy  desired   restilt.    Ustwlly,  coa 
tlons  of  several  measures  are  eaaeatlal. 

A  hundred  years  of  farming  expeilende  m 
thla  country  has  proved  definitely  thai  no 
Btngle  practice,  applied  arbitrarily  on  a  ai^ole 
fiald  or  a  farm,  will  control  erosion  and 
maintain  soil  productivity  permanently^  ez- 
eapt  perhaps  the  planting  of  an  entire  jBeld 
or  farm  to  grass  or  trees.  And  we  caat  live 
by  grass  and  trees  alone.  Except  where  the 
land  is  tised  for  grass  or  forest,  slngle-f  rac- 
tice  soil  conjiervatlon  cant  be  successf  u  [.  tn 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  because  it  all  aoct 
always  Is  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the  dli  ersa 
land  conditions  and  complicated  reqiilra- 
ments  of  sound  land  use  and  protackm. 
Imposed  by  nature.  Some  single  pract  toea, 
such  as  oon lining,  stubble-mulching,  i  sta- 
tion, or  manuring  will  bring  some  tempo  rary 
benefits  to  entire  fields  or  farms:  but  hey 
caimot  get  the  Job  done  on  anything  approx- 
imating a  permanent  basis,  except  on ,  the 
relatively  small  areas  of  tne  very  best  qu^ty 
land  (land  of  capability  ciase  I).  i 

MO  8H0CT  CUTS  TO  LASTIWC  SOU.  COMSDVAtlOX 

So  I  want  to  emfduttlae  as  strongly  ka  I 
can,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  quAuty 
and  completeness  in  the  protection,  develop- 
ment, improvement,  and  inx>per  use  land 
management  of  our  land  and  water  j  re- 
aoureea — in  Pennsylvania  or  anywhere  fise. 
Kach  acre  of  land,  as  already  pointed  out, 
must  be  used  according  to  its  individual 
capabilities  and  treated  according  to  tta 
naada,  baeauae  each  acre  of  land,  like  iach 
hnsMa  being,  li  dllferent  from  any  oher 
acre. 

Ukewise.  each  watershed,  wbether  larg  t  or 
■aaall.  must  be  tiaed  and  treated  aeccrdla  i  to 
Its  specific  physical  pectiliarlties.  If  we' are 
properly  to  conserve,  develop,  and  use  ithe 
water  and  land  reaources  of  that  partlcalar 
watershed — or  any  watershed.  I 

If  tnere  were  some  simple  remedy  for  'our 
land  and  water  problems  that  could  be  lap- 
plted  everywhere,  according  to  a  standardised 
traatment  or  formula,  the  Job  would  be  rela- 
tively easy.  But  there  is  no  ctire-all,  no 
ahort  cut  to  the  solution  of  these  probhma. 
Nothing  less  will  suffice  than  a  painstaliag 
study  of  each  acre,  each  field,  aq^  aach  wa  ser- 
shed,  and  the  appropriate  appUcattom  of  an 
naedsd  eooaervatlon  measures  that  the  st  iidy 
Indicate*  as  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done 
right.  To  ignore  these  facts  is  to  Invite  l  Ur- 
ther  damage  to  our  dtrntninhmg  suppl]  of 
productive  land,  as  well  as  to  waste  time,  op- 
portunity, and  money  for  the  landhollar. 
tha  community,  the  Ration— for  everybod  '. 

Some  «m  say:  "Soil  conservaUon  ,n  uat 
be  i»oflUble."  Well,  sure,  it  mvist  be  prof  ta- 
ble. And  it  is  profitable,  practically  with- 
out exception  under  normal  conditions  md 
whoe  its  done  properly  and  in  time.    Lcok- 

Ing  ahead,  we  cannot  keep  our  sloping  Ian  1 

and  the  great  majority  of  it  is  slo^^n; — 
l}^}'^  ••  rtfectlvely  protect  it.  And.  lool  Ing 
beyoatd  that,  land  means  food  and  food  me  ina 
rtrength  and  life. 

That  this  method  Is  the  only  poaalble  ^  ray 
to  ever  provide  adequate  safegtiards  for  >ur 
land  U  a  physical  fact  devised  by  nattire.  It 
Is  one  of  the  things  we  know;  there's  no 
gtiaaalag  about  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  precisely 
the  same  (»der  as  the  physical  fact  tiat 
water  will  not  run  uphill  on  its  own  po^  rer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  took  our  Soil  O  >n- 
servaUon  Service  program  out  of  natue's 
pattern  for  developing  and  safeguard  ag 
productive  land.  Nature's  laws  were  so  e  «- 
trlvad  that  Uad.  water,  plants,  azul  ani- 
mals (with  the  esecption  of  clvlUaed  nu  a) 
should — and  under  natural  condlttoas  d>— 
exist  in  harmony  and  interdependence   for 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  YiaOR  WICKERSUAM 

or  otLUkMomA 
Ef  TBI  BOUSE  OP  REPaBBrTATIVEB 
ly.  October  2.  19S1 


aocnl  Job. 

why  we  have 
aoBo^  taster  ta  thla 


LBTs  err  trk  jom 

thtag.xtow  la  to  go 


ICr.  WICXERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nnder  leaTe  granted  to  extood  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcou.  I  include  the  fol- 
loving  hddreK  bgr  H  H  Beiii:ett.  United 
states  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Penn- 
sylvania Teachers'  Laboratory.  State 
College,  Pa..  July  15.  1950: 

nosoM  nr  pcmsTLTajru 

In  the  spnag  of  19*9.  X  waa  invited  to 
give  a  talk  at  ftaaagifwaala  atase  fnnfgi  cm 
the  subject :  Is  Itespa  est  Moslaa  noMass  to 
FaBDiylvanla? 

■oi  only  was  there  a  very  aartaoa  aroilfltt 
problem  la  Fma^vanta.  alfectlBg  soouc  15.- 
000X00  acres  of  land,  but  there  was  the  very 
aerlous  addltknal  problem  of  few  people  be- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  and  nobody  doti^  any- 
thing about  It.  I  dfcm't  mind  confcariiv  that 
aonc  Gf  ua  In  WaahlngldB,  bMtadtag  myself, 
and  a  handnd  of  people  ta  tka  atats.  iMd 
to  do  tae  educatlosial  work  Tt^rdert  to  aim— 
Pennsylvania,  both  to  a  rcaUiatkm  of  the 
problem  aad  to  action.  About  aU  that  was 
being  done  vas  that  an  »«•«— «*<wni  taneer 
undertook  to  stop  his  gtiUy  eroalon  hy  du^^ 
tag  tradi  tato  tlM  waahcs.  In  aeaae  locan- 
Uea  an  otacMSooal  teraser  ww  fkeld  sSitppix^: 
iMt  at  the  tlaaa  atrtp  nnnSi^  was  osily  la 
of  mwiiWM  lit  on  tts  riflaaal  cro- 
And  moat  cultivation 
op-and-down-hlll.  Toa 
could  pretty  nearly  put  down  the  amount 
of  effort  being  devoted  to  soU  eonaarrstkon 
tn  Pennsylvania  as  close  to  kto. 

liov  there  is  a  gtttag  aoO  eaBsenratkm  pro- 
gram to  the  Bute.    This  Is  miisiMli^  sD  tbe 

trfet  mowsmcnt  haa  not  gotie  ahsad  Cmt 
WMWigh  ta  FHmsylvania.  but  In  the  27  ac- 
ttre  districts  work  is  progr  casing  very  alesiy. 
Prom  year  to  year  the  rate  of  progrsaa  la 

up.   as   it   throughout   tbe 
tn    I»4a.   tbe   Sou 
I  ftalahed  the  Job  of  treatlag  iwam  ac- 

to  the  need  and  capabUtty  of  the 
land  on  approximately  5.000.000  acres.  In 
IMi  the  aaxnmt  of  work  of  the  same  type 
and  quality  completed  waa  23.000.000  acres. 
Thla  was  a  gain  of  S40  percent,  and  it  was 
aooosapdahed  with  an  Innrass  tn  facilities 
amounthig  to  only  4S  percent.  (I 
talkHag  abovt  what  evea  the  bureaucrata  i 
«lo  whsa  they  cooperate  wholeheartedly  wttb 
farmers  ta  soU  ooQaerratiOD  district.) 

In  IMS  the  Oeivice  oomirteted  only  I  per- 
emt  of  the  unfinlahed  part  of  the  Hatkm- 
vldesolI-eoassrTstlon  Job:  but  iMt  yasr  ths 
awmml  rasa  at  ptogrtaa  went  v^  to  94  per- 
esnt  at  the  rniWiilihsd  Job.  This  year  we  are 
hoping  It  will  go  14>  to  aosnsthtwg  above  4 
percent.  In  IMl  only  0 J  of  1  percent  of  tbe 
rsmatalng  Job  was  completed,  and  for  tbe 
7-y«ar  period  from  September  l)^  IMS.  to 
nscambet  SI.  l»40.  we 
osUy  1 J  psreeu  of  tha  < 

Some  of  the 
Tsnla.  aa  of  January   1.  IftSO.  wsbe   lTa.4aO 

xcYi:— am>. — saa 


trlcto  that  caa  hsto 

tbe  Job 

and  TM  ■sitna     i 

<M  cppurtaalty  to  hsi»  oot  with  ths 

aad  I  am  ***'|?tiig  aciaafMHaato  caa  he 

so  that  yoa  can  do  In  thla  '"■twrttM 

blgbly  i«actt*e  ktad  of  work  tbat  you  are  so 

"*  doSag.    I  have  m  iBkad  a  si*tt«- 
I  beneve  we  vwy  mneb  ased  is  thu 

to  mriEs  ths  eooserrstion  work  that 
k  pot  on  the  land  ataj  on  tha  kod  aanaa- 
neatly.  Rrst.  at 
tether  aa  they  as«  *ilc«  more  and  more  la 


andthci 
OMjBOO  arrea  that  Isi  for  t 
ing  work  (kne  by  tbeSoB 
ice  In  ocbcr  prograiaa  (i 
of  that  m  small 
programs),  we  have 
of«r  a  milUon  farm  plana.  DetaOad  aoll- 
rotisiiristlou  surveys  adequate  for  farm  |rian- 
nln«I 
and 
halpfal  m  term  ptanatng  had  been 


tetothe 
ymtt  so  that  H  win 

•  amy  have  to  do  some 
naisis  lailiM  adaquatrly 
bwt  let^  ga  ahead  wuh 
kesp-at  It  natS  we  £«  the 
job  doua.  Thsrs  srffl  be  ciltleliic«  sureiv, 
hot  it  vffl  aB  be  oteteooM  hi  ttea.  That 
interval  will  be  bow  Ics^  tt  leqahss  to  edu- 
cate   tne    people   fopily.    esarttnc    tn    tbe 


peofiie  wSl  be 
aboot 


WOtm 


And  still  the  big  Job  standa 
and  we  are  stiU  losing  In  the 
aC  baU  a  iWUnti  acres  at  rann  : 
as  ths  result  of  nnnwfsssfy  aroatoa.  This 
madk  land  la  batag  aaaaally  damaged  to 
the  astsiM  that  tt  has  Uttle  or  ao  value  lor 
further  '»— -*'**-*t  culUvatku. 

Oartalnly  tbe 
■sofeaaut  is  the  greatait  land  aw* 
of  hlatory.  Stnce  the  first  dlstrtct  was  estab- 
Uahed  la  aar  hoaae  eovnty  of  Aaaon  Coua^. 
N.  C  on  Aagast  «,  iaS7.  2>M  other  dMrtett 
are  In  operatmn  today  (aa  at  Jane  1.  laaO) 
and  they  Inetude  ^237.141,000  acraa.  or  9X 
percrat  of  tha  farma  la  the  Ualtad  Watm. 

In  theas  aoU  uMisaiialkw  dhttrtcta  fan»> 
ers  are  working  together  as  thej  never  hare 
before,  aaa  that  la  an  asaet  which 
feel  coafldsstt  that  w«  arc  gotng 
to  gat  ths  Job  sf  applylag  the  taoete  can- 
to the  land,  acoordlag  to 
before  It  la  too  Uta. 
I  am  ao  sore  of  this  that  I  caa  say  to  yon 
today  with  much  ooohasnee  that  the  Job  Is 
golag  to  bs  Ihibbsrt  up  to  the  stage  of  mala- 

doiii*  ths   vn(y%.    I 
It  cesdd  ha  dona  hafava  that  ttaaa^  bat 


than  I  ever  i  tpsetsd  to  Uve  long 
to  sec:  as  a  matmr  of  fact,  what  baa 
been  done  sir^arty  Is  vsasly  greats  than  I 
ever  expected  to  sss  m  late  aa  16  yaata  aga. 

I  think  I  should  say  snsnstbing  more  about 
tha  ftas  ooopsratkm  «e  an  getting  m  Penn- 
ayhaatla  with  aiach  ■gwrlis  aa  tha  df^art- 
nkHkt  of  ^rteattore.  the  da|a«tmant  oC 
foeests  aitf  watssa.  tbe  Fi  imeyl 
Ooeaaslssaaa.  the  Pennsylvania 
of  Wghwigs.  ths  Ponaaylvanla  nab  > 

the  Stato  aoil  oonaarratioai 
AU  of  tbass  Msoems  hava  a 


yon  tbere  la  no  duplication  on 
part  of  aaythtog  that  went  before  in  the 
psuaiam  I  am  tomtng  aboot  to<lay.  u  tnerc 
la  dagtficataon.  tt  bos  been  brought  abom  by 
other  agendea  uadertaklng  to  dupileatc  the 
work  that  the  Soil  Conaerfatkm  Ssmee  waa 
act  up  to  do  m  PubUe  taw  7*.  SeTsoty-foartb 
AprU  27. 
act  for 
by  OmgFess— vhoss 
aa  follows: 

*Trhat   tt   Is   hereby   rgeogutaed   that   the 
wastage  oC  soU  and   modsnac 
farm,  graalag.  and  forsst  taads  of  t 

to  ths  aatloatal  wsMare  aad  that  tt  la 

to  be  tte  potlry  of  framsm  to 
for  the  eootrol  and  pre- 
and  tbaeeby  to  pre- 
troi  hoods,  pre- 
vent Impairment  of : 

We  are  abaotetrty  carrytug  out  the 
dates  of  tbe  Oeagrem  of  ths  VhMsd 
In  our  work,  and  if  you  want  to  rewd  this 
ins  law  passed  by  Congreae.  I  can  get  it  for 
you.  If  you  want  to  know  ths  rtstafls  of 
how  ths  law  was  passed,  who  worked  on  It, 
etc..  I  can  give  you  that,  too.  I  know  what 
we  are  doing  aad  bow  we  liave  been  doiim  it, 
because  I  bad  a  band  in  setting  tbe  anene 
■ad  taklag  part  la  the  act  tar  gatUag  the 
Job  doBse  property  aad  proa^tly.  Aad  I  am 
prtiQd  of  the  iaet. 


r 
i 


r: 


■iff 
•I 


t  \ 


% 


mean  to  m 

Some  wiU  say  "this  Is  the  fsrmsrs'  Job. 

lei  the  fawaers  do  It."    Sure  it  is  the  f arm- 

sra*  johk  aad  Canasta  an  vary  busy  at  tt.    SoU 

Ing  the  Job.  aad  that  mesas  that  the  farm- 
ars  tbsssaslvcB  are  tbe  awmagers.  TtM  f  arm- 
sss  to  ths  dlstrictt  sad  ths  supsnrtson  of  tha 
it«-*'f*-  sre  gisM  loot  fsaasm.  Ths  aigMT- 
Tlsors  are  on  nobody's  payroll  and  don't  act 


4 
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at  the  iMbnt  a<  majtmm  but  themMt?«s  and 
tfa*  tttnatn  eooparattat  wttli  tte  diatrtcta. 
BM  attll  «•  ■■at  ba  canttoMi  alMmt  oall- 
Um  It  JOM  tlM  tamMn*  )ob.  It  is  not  joat 
tiM  ranMf*'  Job:  It's  trrmjtxjdju  )ob.  Up 
UBtU  now  <mm  tmem  family  haa  baan  wp- 
portlng  four  tttj  famUtea.  B»p\>om  •  farm 
faJBllir  tcU  tta  aoU  aroda  to  a  l«v«l  of  prodVK- 
tivity  wbere  It  can  sripinrt  only  tbrce  city 
famtllaa,  ttaan  two.  tb«a  on*,  and  finally 
none.  «k«t  luppatiat  ProltMlity  tbc  lannar 
can  go  alMad  and  aate  ■(>— ftilm  far  him- 
aalf.  but  wtMt  hapinaa  to  tlw  four  city 
faatUica  tbat  ba  vMd  to  aspport? 

I  won't  try  to  anawar  tbat  question,  ex- 
cept by  Mklng  •a/OOm. 

AMumlnc  tbat  eoaaarratlon  U  tbe  farm- 
er's  )ob.  wbat  happens  If  the  farmer  doeant 
carry  out  tbe  Job?  Suppoaa  ba  doemt 
knov  bow.  or  downt  do  it  quick  enoi^? 
Who  gtts  hurt?  Everybody  gets  hurt,  of 
courae— city  people  ftrat  and  probably  more 
ao  than  farm  people. 

SooMbotfy  aald  raoentty  that  you  have  to 
pay  (or  loU  oonaarratton.  What  U  tt  that 
you  dODt  hare  to  pay  for:  I  mean,  of  ccurae. 
wbat  worth-wblle  earthly  things?  But  thia 
matter  of  aaylng  that  3rou  have  to  pay  for 
■oil  conaervatloD  doeant  tell  tbe  whole  etory. 
Tou  dcn't  really  have  to  pay  for  the  laattxig 
type  of  eoil  conaervatlon.  properly  applied 
to  tbe  land.    Thla  kind  ptays  Ita  way.  and 


In  1B45.  at  the  raquaat  of  the  Apivoprla- 
tlona  Commlttaa  of  0(»craM.  tbe  Soil  Con- 
aervatlon  Servioe  made  a  study  throughout 
tbe  country  of  tbe  profltablences  of  conser- 
vation farming  This  was  done  by  fiaminlng 
the  books  of  farmers  wbo  had  carried  out  a 
good  ]ob  or  aoU  coneeryatlon  and  comparing 
Um  raauita  with  thoaa  obtained  on  oompa- 
nJU»  farma  wh«^  little  or  no  conaarvatioii 
had  been  done.  Tbe  Xarmara  of  tbe  foraMr 
group  took  in.  on  tbe  average.  $4.00  par  acre 
more  than  tbe  naoeanaervatlon  farmara. 

With  thia  &gur«  and  other  fanoar  reaulta 
aerrlog  as  the  ba&ia  of  computation,  the  in- 
dications are  that  soil  cooaarraUon  Is  putting 
back  Into  tbe  l^ederal  Treasury  much  more 
than  the  money  tbat  is  being  taken  out  of 
the  Treasu-y  to  do  the  Job.  The  Tt«aaury 
fuada  are  uaad  to  pay  the  salaries  of  our 
taahnjrtana  and  other  personnel,  but  the  en- 
tire amount  was  returned  as  increased  in- 
coaae  taxes  d\iring  a  recent  year,  plv*  a  divi- 
dmtf  of  78  percent.  In  other  words,  we  spent 
H9JDO0.0OO  that  year  on  the  soil-  and  wat«- 
eoaaarratlon  job,  but  oxir  study  indicated 
tbat  thla  gSSJXMMXW  later  on  went  back  into 
tbe  VMaral  Ttaaaury  in  increased  income 
tana,  plua  thirty  mUUm  oMira  aa  profit. 

8oU  oonaarratian  Inawaaea  per  acre  yields 
(froBt  around  30  tc  100  percent,  probably); 
and  par  acre  yield  ia  the  baals  of  fann  profl- 
tablanw.  whether  piioaa  are  up  or  down. 

Tliere  are  certain  mlsconoeptkins  about 
soil  conservation  that  still  seem  to  confuse 
the  thinking  of  a  few  people.  Wt  i^aad  to  be 
on  guard  against  such  misinformation,  aa 
the  following: 

1-  Tbat  sou  oonaervation  is  of  secondary 
importance,  has  already  been  taken  care  of, 
or  can  be  poetpooed. 

2.  Tbat  there  aca  thori  euu  to  conaaifa- 
tion.  or  that  farmers  can  or  abould  do  all 
tbe  naoaaaary  oonaervetJon  work  without 
tecbalcal  assistance. 

3.  That  soil  conservation  costs  nu>rc  than 
It  is  worth,  and  that  doUars-and-cenU  con- 
siderations are  all  that  are  at  stake. 

4.  That  we  have  aU  the  good  land  we  need.' 
and  that  soU  eeoaton  Is  aa  mevltabte  part 
of  nature's  adMOM. 

All  that  :>ne  itaatte  to  do  to  dear  one's 
thlnl:njf  wUb  respect  to  tbew  noUcaia  ia 
to  look  about  the  country  or  to  visit  soom 
of  th-  o'h--r  countries  of  tbe  world.  In 
variou-   •  ■  1  itif  world  o«e  can  see  tbe 

i^tuu::  .-,.-►•,    '-vr-.amjmmmBta^  wrtt- 


side,  and  ettfMd  on  the  worried  faees  of  peo- 
pte  struftKUBff  to  protfuea  thcfr  food  and 
other  bare  aseaMtUaa  on  aroston-wom  land. 

I  spent  soaaa  tlaa  last  fail  statfytng  eros- 
ion enutttlans  and  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion methods  in  soutbern  rrance.  Italy,  and 
North  Africa.  Over  there,  I  observed  the 
lenttha  tAat  people  go  In  order  to  get  a  liv- 
ing fraot  aome  a(  tbe  world's  oldest  lands 
stiU  in  agrlenltural  usv.  The  work  rsqulred 
in  asfUMlattlng  soms  at  tkair  rtaap-alopa 
baneh-trpa  at  i^rlcultiir*.  aiqiparted  wltli 
stons  walla,  tranalated  into  our  American  la- 
bor ooats  probably  would  amount  In  many 
Inatancas  to  tl64)0O  or  gao.OOO  an  acre.  Such 
an  outlay  on  farm  land  daarly  is  out  of  the 
quest  ton  for  ua.  in  ttaa  practical  sense  at  any 
rate,  now  or  at  any  time  we  can  foresee,  even 
in  the  most  eroded  parts  of  the  country. 
Nevertbalass.  we  are  uHag  bench  tvracea  In 
Puerto  ftlco— but  with  graas-sapportcd  walls 
rather  than  expenslvr  rock-supported  walla. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  in  need 
of  the  stone-waii  type  of  i  is>ssi  islliiii  at 
this  stage  of  our  development,  except  in  oc- 
casional very  special  cases  We  can  now 
produce  with  modern  soil  conservstlon 
around  twice  aa  much  per  acre  aa  we  ware 
producing  prior  to  the  present  era  of  soil 
conservation,  which  began  30  year*  ago. 

So.  we  definitely  are  getting  ahead  with 
the  soU-onservatlon  Job  In  this  country. 


CofflmeDt  on  Address  Detrrered  l»7  Hon. 
Wiliiani  E.  Jeaner,  of  Indiana,  en  tlie 
Tai  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLQIOIfi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  comment  on  the 
speech  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  JennekI  delivered  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  September  24.  The  comment 
appeared  in  the  Joe  Ball  Washington 
Letter  of  September  29,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the 
RgcoRD.  as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  WnxiAH  Jorwxa.  of  In- 
diana, opposing  any  tncieaat  in  taxas  should 
be  read  by  every  conservative  busbMssman. 
It  is  on  page  11940  of  tbe  OonoBasBioNAL 
Racoao  for  September  24.  It  is  a  long  speech, 
full  of  solid  meat,  but  probably  fsUed  to 
change  a  single  vote  on  tbe  bUl. 

JEWNot  hammered  two  themes.     Ptrst  waa 
that  Oongrsss  had  lost   Its  control   of  the 
purw  strings  at  Ooverament.  hlstorlcftlly  the 
ultimate    method    by    which    parttamenta 
curbed  tbt  usurpetlon  of  arbitrary  power  by 
ezeruUves      Only  way  to  regain  tbte  eaaen- 
tial  power,  he  argued,  waa  for  Congreea  to 
quit  providing  funda  for  tbe  admlnlstratlan. 
Tbe   Indiana  Senator^  -nttMnt  deacrip- 
tlon  at  the  oaii>plete  failure  at  ttis  eongrea- 
sional  tfrlva  far  eaoMny  must  have  made 
aome  of  bia  mUeagfUSs  wince.     He  made  tbe 
stateaMoa.  anehaUanged.  tbat  the  only  rea- 
son Omtresb  voted  t60.000,000,000  for  de- 
fense and  $8,000,000,000  for  foreign  aid  was 
because  tbe  admtoistraticm  wanted  It,  not 
because  Members  wave  otmvlnced  tt  was  nec- 
■■aary  or  tbat  it  was  for  tbe  beet  interesta  of 
the  Anwetean  people. 

Aomaa's  second  tbeoM  was  tbe  failtne  at 
tbe  Ttmnan  artmtnlrtnitlon  to  achieve  peaoa. 


7. 


rteedum  or  stabUtty  for  the  United  9U^ 
In  the  world  despite  expenditiires  which  9j 
tbe  end  of  neat  year  win  total  #400  biitloti. 
Asking  what  the  people  had  gotten  for  thdtr 
•400,000.000.000.  Jnrwn  contrasted  our  sltb- 
Btlon  7  years  ago  with  today.  Lands  and 
controlled  by  Busata  have  gro^n 
and  peace  has  receded  over  tbe  bi>- 
In  other  words.  Jntifza  contends  tke 

>ple  hsve  been  bilked  and  he  makes  out 
lood  caae. 

Senator  JaMwaa  seldom  gets  any 
erage,  at  least  here  In  tbe  eastern  seaboard 
Wbere  moat  ncwapapers  have  swaUowed  State 
pepartment  propaganda  book,  line  aitd 
tinker.  He  Is  a  rabid  nationalist  wbo  b$s 
cppoaed  meat  at  the  Fair  Deal's  foreign-pol- 
icy tmasums.  which  makas  talm  a  black  re- 
actionary Isolstiontat  aaonf  our  in  tell  - 
feentala. 

[  Nevertheleas.  Jxmrxa  is  one  of  tbe  abiait 
orators  in  the  Senate  and  Ills  mirrinbes  pat  k 
a  teniae  waUop.  Bk-8enator  Tydings  <  t 
Maryland  was  no  slouch  on  the  Senate  fbx  r, 
t)ut  Jnnrnt  made  mincemeat  of  him  durlz  g 
the  fracas  over  the  Investigation  of  Ifti- 
Cabtbt's  charges  sgatnat  the  State  Depar;- 
tnent.  I7nfartunately.  Jxwwsa  is  dlagiHUd 
with  tbe  Senate,  intends  to  run  for  the  OCT 
nomination  for  Oovemor  ia  Indiana  itegt 
^ear. 


Hoasinf  for  Faaifies  of  Scrriceoien 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


If  THE  8XKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetday,  October  2. 19S1  ! 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Bboosd  two  edito* 
rials,  the  first  entitled  *7iot  Mercenaf- 
fies,"  from  the  Washington  Daily  Nevtts 
t>t  September  24.  1951.  the  second  eni- 
iitled  "The  Rent  Gougers."  from  thfc 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
t9.  1951.  They  comment  on  the  work 
tf  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committed, 
the  subcomimttee  being  under  the  chair*- 
tnanship  of  the  junior  Senator  frool 
Texas  (Mr.  Johnson]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial^ 
♦rere  ortlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb 
is  follows : 

ftom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  8ef|> 
tember  34.  1961) 

Not  MxacovaaxBi 
The  obligation  of  the  American  people  t|> 
Unite  in  moral  support  of  our  Armed  Forc^ 
^as  the  underlyinjg  theme  at  a  Senate  oom^ 
^ttee  report  today.  [ 

[Tbrn  Lyndon  Jobnson  Subcommittee  oa 
freparednees  revealed  ita  firwrtingi^  cm  V^ 
dilserable  bousing  tea  famiUss  at  aervicemea 
^  IS  camps  and  posts.  It  waa  the  commit^ 
i'a  seoond  such  survey  thla  year.  In  ge^j  • 
\l.  It  found  only  slight  Inqvovemcnw - 
Idespraad  gouging  and  profltaartng  still  go  • 
—   on.   and   asuitja    itspamliiiili    living    h  i 

en  coops,  bams,  garafaa,  and  shacks. 
But  the  committee  had  aome  wise  an<  1 
timely  observations  about  Amartean  soktter  i 
a(  today,  and  the  way  we  treat  them  Thea^ 
'u  probably  were  written  by  Senaro^ 
ei  hlmaalT.  wbo  has  a  knack  of  pointy 
liig  up  bia  cooualttce  repcrta  with  bast) 
t-uths  and  rtnaihie 


*  \ 
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amertcan  aoldlcr. 
■e  Is  not 
oat  of  klBfe^  tala 
Is  test  or  all  s  dtiaen. 
the  moral  baekl^  ei 
aats.  be  wiu  loae  tbe  vfli  to  flBM. 

Toinl   wsr  involves   whole 
and  total  obligation.    Whlcfa  to  to 
whole-hearted  support  at  the 
dostry.  Its  people  and 


A6039 


let 


the 

our 


the  Wa^lTigton 
Septaaaber  29. 1951 


It  Is  eapaeiaUy  iTMMeated.  says  the 
In  tbe  people's  wUUncnees  to  cms  the 
at  the  aHB  who  go  forth  to  do  battle 

Thsrefoce.    every    case    of    ren 
every  tnstanee  at  an  Art 
to  hooae  hts  f  aodly  In  a  bosel 
meats  a  crack  In  tiM 
il  nattf.    nioacb  cradB 
the     whole    structure.     •     •     •     A 
unable      to      unite      beblnd      its 
men     •     •     •     i*  rtunessil 

The  problem  of  boostng — ea  well  aa 
problem  of  providing  needed  blood  for 
Armed  Faroes — wfH  IhiaQy  he 
the  sacrifles  and 
Aaaerlcans  and  thdr 
contribute  to  the  morale  and  peace  of 
oi  our  men  In  uniform. 


|S 


The  latest  report  from  Senator 

evtoea  iiihi'«aiimlll<i  does  not  make 
U  reading.  Par  It  deals  with  a  most 
reprehensible  kind  of  exploitation — the  got^- 
Ing  of  aervlccmen  and  their  dependenta  by 
greedy  landlords.  * 

Ttiis  is  tbe  second  report  from  tbe  oaeaaalt- 
tee  on  this  subject,  and  tt  takes  note  at  soeae 
improvements.  The  armed  so-viees  have  been 
trying  to  alleviate  the  housing  shortagea. 
And  m  aoHM  areas — notably  at  CoiuniMn. 
S.  C.  and  Lake  Char  tea.  La. — the  local  eosn- 
munlties  have  exerted  thsassalvea  to  provide 
decent  houaing  at  resaooabla  zentala. 

Tbe  broad  pictxire.  however,  la  disgraeefuL 
It  is  tmreasonable  to  expect  that  good  boos- 
ing shotild  always  be  available  to  am  icemen 
and  their  families  when  s  rajrid  expansion  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Is  mder  way.  '  In  many 
areas,  where  thousands  of  men  suddenly  are 
aent  for  training,  there  Is  little  or  no  avail- 
'able  botising.  Nor  can  private  soorces  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  such  housing.  SInee  pri- 
vate builders  cannot  know  wben  mmtary 
poets  are  going  to  be  activated  and  deacti- 
vated— that  la.  when  the  need  for  housing  tor 
dependents  wlU  arise  and  when  tt  win  cease 
to  exist — they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a 
substantial  mvcstment  in  new  construction. 

This,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  excuse 
the  outrageous  gouging  that  has  been  going 
on.  In  many  of  these  suddenly  congested 
areaa  chicken  coops,  tool  sheds,  and  sh&i±s 
of  an  kinda  have  been  converted  into  hous- 
ing for  servicemen.  Sanitary  fscilltlaa  gen- 
erally are  of  the  moat  prtmltive  sort  and  utfll- 
ties  are  grossly  Inadequate.  If  this  were  the 
best  that  could  be  provided,  and  if  men  called 
into  tbe  service  nevertheless  *T'f*vt*^  on  tak- 
ing their  dependenta  with  them,  they  would 
have  little  basis  for  complaint  if  rentals  were 
reaaonataie.  Bat  when  tamdlorda.  and  there 
are  aoeoe  aervlesaacn  among  them,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  distrcsaed  situation  to  push 
the  rent  for  tbese  bovels  to  unconacioaable 
lietgbts,  an  entirely  different  situation  is  pre- 


JoHNaow^B  eammittee  has  been 
well  advised  to  expoee  theae  dlagraceful  oon- 
dltiaoa.  and  it  should  not  ease  up  until  evcry- 
thtng  possible  baa  been  done  to  restrain  the 
rhisslsra  and  to  provide,  so  far  as  poealbie. 
it  >«w^mmn^«ti/tf<«  for  tbe  men  who 
be  spending  their  last  days  with  their 
wives  and  chlldr^ 


CoBserratiM  fw  War  er  Peace,  Dre«fk 
Year*  ar  Wd— Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSH.^M 

or  OKUiBOMA 

IN  im  B008I  or  HUUHurrATrvKS 
TntBtrnw  October  2.  1951 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
leave  to  axtaid  wkj  remarks  in  the 
I  indnde  ttie  following  addrcs 
oy  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief,  umted  Statca 
Soil  OonaeiTatkm  Scnriee.  test  mmmal 
KPBIFknB  Pfeid  Oar  aednrfek  County 
Soil  Conaenradon  Distriet.  Wichita, 
Kana.  S^itcmber  12.  19S0: 

roe  Waa  oa  Pa*cx.  Deooanr 
TiAia  OB  Wn 

a 
part 


oat 
the  heart  of  the  Matlon'k 
Belt  ft  Is  gratifying  to  find  the  fa- 
vorable crop  proapecta.  after  tbe  dry  weather 
which  caused  eonaidsrablc  concern  in  vari- 
ooa  kxaUtIca  earttv  this  year. 

In  fact.  I  iboaM  l&e  to  say  a  Uttle  more 
aboQt  this  asattar  rl^rt  at  tl^  point.  I  r«. 
cantty  reeelesd  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from 
a  Kaaaaa  newspaper  which  has  been  a  eon- 
Blstent  enppurter  of  soU  coxMervatlon.  tak- 
tef  ttie  Service  to  task  for  whst  the  paper 
called  'forecast"  of  a  1961  dust  bowL  Now. 
I'dont  know  vrtiat  kind  of  stories  were  car- 
ried out  bere  that  were  ao  disrarblng  (we 
have  no  mptdug  asrvlce):  h«  I  do  know 
that  neMher  I  nor  aajlwii  tfse  tat  the  SoQ 
Oooservatlon  Serrlea  baa  seer  predicted  an- 
other "dXBt  bowL"  PersonaUy.  I  always 
have  disliked  even  tbe  term  "dust  bowl": 
and  tbe  few  timaa  I  use  it  I  do  so  witb  quo- 
tation marka  harenat  it  baa  been  a  widely 
Ineented  by  I  don't  know 
d  over  fron  the  1990^ 
Tt>  me  tt  Is  pretty  sMKh  a  matter  of 
wind  eroalon.  wblcb  I  ffmsMw  an  unnec- 
esaary  evil,  although  it  may  be  years  before 
the  problem,  which  is  rather 
^iread  than  is  commonly 
tending  even  to  the  loose  sandy  lands  of 
Wisconsin.  New  Jersey.  CharieBtaa.  &  C. 
and  many  other  places.  Is  contndled. 

MO  DC9T  BOWL  IfH  lail 

What  we  did  say.  in  summarhing  late-June 
fMd  nporu  last  June  30,  was  tbis :  Although 
the  major  threat  of  wind  eroaion  rtatnmyn  ^i^ 
over  for  tbe  time  l>eing.  there  w««  'TUlIrs- 
tlons  of  continuing  poaslbUlttes  of 
ahead  for  the  drought-q;iattsd  aieai 
rainfall  picked  up  during  the  rest  of  the  snm- 
nter  and  f armus  concentrated  on  thdr  < 
eervation  cropping  and  other 
That,  as  you  know,  was  a  simple 
of  fact,  in  view  of  the  montbs-long  ralnfaU 
shortages  and  worst  dust  storms  sAnes  the 
thtrtiss  m  variouB  locaUtles  during  the  sprn^ 
and  early  stimmer.  By  the  saaae  tofeaa.  pos- 
slhllttiee  of  rectirrlng  draqgbt  Ukewlae  were 
greater  than  they  had  been  wt  anytime  since 
the  19W)  s. 

Nobody  rejcdced  more,  certainly,  than  ws 
did  in  tlie  Soli  Conservation  Service  that  the 
ink  tiad  bardly  dried  on  the  papers  ptibUditi^ 
this  information  when  ■^""g  raina  krought 
relief  to  many  of  the  previously  drought- 
ctlona — predssly  in  the 
in  oxa  Washington  stat 
Ws  also  felt  mighty  good.  I  can  asstue  you. 
over  the  fact  that  southern  and  central 
plains  farmers  planted  eeveral  mllllan  more 
aerea  of  grain  aoKghvaaa.  snrtan.  and  coeer 
crops  this  snmmsr  than  they  usaaUy  plant. 


they  were  alert  to  the 
oat  to  cope  wtth  ic  In  the 
ition  way.    This.  I  am  svra. 
part  to  what 


and 


-  '^ 

dry  years  and  wet.   The  pattern  ran  true  con- 

sistently  ia  the  IMO  dvei«M  areaa.    LocaUy 

there  were  soil  tOtm^  aad  poor  < 

dally  on  land  lacfctac  any 

mcnt.  and  at  laaet  sobm  ktnd  of  a  CTop  or 

eovcr  on  adjacent  rraiaBi  lalliju  [aiaisd  llekte. 

And.  fhan  aU  reporta.  atost  of  the  area  com* 

pristng  the  heart  of  tte  old 

bowl  weathered  tbte 

condition. 

That  waabecanse  farmer*  In  the  sou  con- 
nrratloo  dtstrtcti  tbmm.  where  th«?y  were 
hit  so  hard  In  the  I99PV  long  since  had 
to  the  oooctUBlon  that  yon  cant  safely 
gamble  with  the  weather,  etthar  in  the 
FUtos  or  other  parts  of  ttM  coantry  where 
rwnallttoBa  Cavor  wind  eroelOQ.  Tbe  coa- 
auiatlaa  Zanacr  opsratas  year  In  »■*«<  yeer 
out  eo  ea  to  keep  hU  land  In  the  best 
poaslhle  condition  to  take  wbat  eocnes  in 
the  way  of  weather,  from  long  dry  spells 
to  torrential  rains.  Bs  tisaa  stubble-auikh 
tillage,  strip  cropping,  water-holding  fesr- 
racea.  rotaUona  of  cover  aopa.  On  land 
unsulted  to  cultivation,  be  uass  grass,  wbicb 
is  s  crop  of  itendOy  increasing 

throughout    the    country.    8u^ 

ooDstlttite  the  beet  laaarance  he  has  agfttm 
the  vagaries  of  the  elements  and.  short  of 
a  long  period  of  unusuaUy  favorable  rain- 
fall such  aa  bleaaed  the  Plains  during  *fmI 
after  Wcrkl  War  n.  are  hia  best  aanirance 
of  stahle  and  profttaUe  tetttOM  over  tbe 
long  run. 

So.  I  bellere  you  will  agree  w'.th  me  tbat 
an  important  jiart  of  tbe  legitimate  >3b  of 
the  Sc^  Conservation  Daiilte.  as  the  ^eikcy 
set  up  to  meet  yxnxr  requeets  for  tech&leal 
conservation  surveying,  ptottning  ^id  treat- 
ment assistance,  la  to  direct  attentioD  to 
whatever  condttions  that  reqviir<>  poattire 
conservation  actton.  That  u  what  «c  have 
always  done,  and  AalX  oontlntis  to  do  when 
It  ai^wara  soeh  cdnaervatlon  urgla«i  may 
be  helpf  tU  to  aU  concerned. 

LAWS  VITAL  TO 
eOMT 

Alao.  In  these  days  when  otir  whole  think- 
ing and  action  must  be  directed  at  the 
preeervatlon  and  free  growth  of  true 
racy  in  a  world  spltt  hy  eendlett^ 
of  government  or  "ideolagise.'*  thsre  is  an- 
other Unportant  part  of  our  pobBe  service 
)ob  as  conservatiaB  terhaihiars.  superrisors. 
or  farmers.  That  is  to  drive  home  at  every 
opportunity — by  both  word  and  action — that 
keeping  our  good  land  productive  is  vital 
to  the  productive  strength  of  the  American 
economy.  As  the  Prssident  pc^nted  out  in 
Ma  midyear  emnowlc  report  to  Congress 
on  July  96.  this  prodoettve  stm^itb  "is 
basic  to  our  domestic  wail-belag  and  our 
International  security. ** 

Tbt  one  thing  that  is  uppermost  in  every- 
body's mind  today  is  mobUlaatlon  at  our 
manpower  and  economic  reaourose  for  na- 
tional seennty.  come  what  may.    Withovt 

can  be  no  aaBttr> 
Of  permanent  proeperity,  happinses.  or 
I  anywhere  on  earth.  A  prosperous  and 
laetlng  agriculture  depends  on  an  adequate 
supply  of  productive  land,  properly  w^ti  and 
ao  protected  from  erosion  tbat  it  will  remain 
permanently  producUvc.  As  long  as  people 
have  enough  productive  land  they  can  coc- 
tiniie  producing  their  food  and  fiber,  and 
numy  of  the  raw  materials  of  Industry.  I; 
the  land  Is  neglected  or  unwisely  used,  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAt  RECORD 


Wtll  b*  BAtlOIUU 

•ad  dwllM.    That  hw  Xmmx  Um  tracks 
of  Buuay  of  tto*  vorM'fe  oMk  •ffrteul- 
tunl  vmik. 

fr^T!'*t  *oU  eonMrTAtkm  of  the  kind  f ou 
arc  putttBf  tB(o  effect  b«rr  on  the  Bentidf 
tenu.  UtfWUhuut  th«  Ssdcvtck  County  sou- 
eouMrmUoa  iiutiict.  voA  tlwlwn  in  n«ifh. 
bortitg  »■!!■>■  and  Oklaboiiui  eountlc*,  la 
mandatorr  •mrywtMr*.  It  la  mandatory 
b«r«  In  Amartea.  if  our  Nation — our  cmuca- 
tluo — la  to  avoid  th«  undermining  of  the 
enemies  of  H—Qnwcf.  trtUiii  appaar  to  ba 
firdinf  ttaaoMatw  for  BMT  marctMi  ag^nat 
our  kind  of  goTammant. 

Nona  o(  «m  eaa  aay.  of  oouraa.  bow  long 
the  praaent  Intaraatlonal  emerganqr  «U1 
laat.  SocM  pa(H>t«  ^tmm  to  thlnX  it  will  tM 
abort  Uvad.  Let  na  farranUy  bopa  It  will  b«. 
Tbcn  there  are  tboae  who  take  the  otbar 
extreme  vl«w.  Uxat  we  may  Juat  aa  well  count 
on  being  In  a  continuing  sUte  of  emer- 
gency— bot  and  coiid  war — from  the  stand- 
point of  defending  our  own  and  othen'  dem. 
ocratie  life,  for  many  3rean  to  come.  We 
hope  Just  SA  earxMatly  that  such  will  not  be 
the  caae;  but.  in  any  event,  we  must  build 
and  plan  against  any  eventxiality.  It's  no 
time  eltb«r  to  experUnent  or  Uke  cbaneea. 
And  w«  do&t  nead  to — not  with  our  pro- 
dxtctlve  land.  We  have  learned  how  to  take 
car*  of  It.  and  part  of  that  know-how  is  to 
keep  on  guard  with  etamal  vigilance. 

Tbt  United  Statca  definitely  la  In  the  po- 
oC  world  leadership,  poliucally  and 
ileally.  amonc  the  democracies,  and 
nattirally  wUl  be  expected  to  retain  that  po- 
■lUon  with  all  the  responsibility  It  Involves. 
To  do  ao,  we  must  maintain  our  productive 
ceipactty.  aafeguardlng  oxu  productive  re- 
■oureea  of  land,  water,  timber,  oil.  minerals. 
and  uaing  them  wisely. 

Wa  muat  maintain,  flrtt  of  all.  t^ie  pro- 
capacity  of  our  land— which  pro- 
all  but  *  very  small  part  of  oui-  food, 
an  of  our  timber,  leether.  and  wool,  all  of 
our  vegetable  flbera  and  oUa.  tobacco,  and 
many  other  MmmaU.  This  we  mutt  do  re- 
gartUeaa  of  wbatber  peace  or  war  Ilea  ahead— 
or  wbetlwr  tba  vaatber  smllea  on  us  or 
Plagnaa  ta  wtth  drotight  or  flood  or  soil- 
tfrtftlAg  wloda.  Right  now.  thoae  responsible 
for  oor  national  security  are  thinking  In 
tanna  of  greatly  increasing  our  stockpiling 
of  metala.  drugs,  and  other  raw  materials. 
While  doloK  theae  vitally  important  things. 
let's  not  forget  that  we  cannot  stockpUe  pro- 
ducUve  soil,  in  the  aenae  of  ahipping  it  into 
this  oountry  from  other  oountrlaa.  But  we 
can  and  muat  aafeguard  our  remaining  pro- 
diicUve  land.  This  is  an  inseparable  and 
•aaantlal  part  of  our  Orst  line  of  national 
dafenae.  became  men  with  guns  and  bullets 
cant  fight  without  food,  and  there  can  be 
little  food  from  poor  land.  And  what  s  left 
Isn't  any  too  much,  although  It's  encntgh 
for  a  long  time,  if  we  take  care  ctf  all  of 
It— every  acre. 


coN^LsvATioar  raiMiaa  mot  jtnr  KArm  or 
paasnra  ooarmrtKNct 

Already,  in  the  few  abort  weeks  slnoe  tbe 
K  rean  trouble  started.  threa:ened  ao-ealled 
surpluses  of  wheat  and  certain  other  farm 
eoounodltlea  appear  to  have  become  com- 
fvtlnc  stoTM  of  asMntlal  food  and  fiber. 
When  we  have  had  repeated  expalenoaa  of 
this  nature,  y^3u  wouldn't  think  anyone 
would  be  so  fooUsh  as  to  suggest  that  we 
aonwuiaea  doat  need  auch  ttiiasi  as  soil 
•oaaarpattoa  to  iMlp  kaap  om  atrlculturai 
producljftg  plant  tn  eondltlon  of  top  eficiency. 
Yet  I  am  attre  aU  of  u*  have  heard  Juat  sijch 
lew.**  ■«  '<  '1  'U  when  tbara  were  a  few  extra 
busi'.e.s  '  wheat  or  otbar  eoaaaodltlea  In 
the  grat.nries  or  when  immediate  demands 
for  na!^':a<  dataoae  or  eooaomie  aid  pro- 
Kr«;nii   •.  eM  pi  — l«t  vuk  properly  of 

&:«:        :.   .;:«ratloa 


We  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  we 
ahouldnt  spend  money  on  aotl  conservation 
in  periods  of  ample  crop  production,  becauae 
aoU  conaervAtlcn  farming  increasea  yields. 
If  that  Illogical  line  of  reaaoning— or  non- 
■ense — were  carried  to  lU  ultimate  conclu- 
alon.  then  we  llkewiae  wouldn't  spend  mon- 
ey on  cropa  and  Uvaatock  Improvement,  pest 
and  diaeaae  control,  or  on  any  other  agri- 
ctilttiral  rcaearch  and  improvement  at  such 
timea.  Instead,  we  would  doae  shop — and 
mind— to  foollahly  take  chancea  with  what- 
ever may  come.  The  truth  la  that  a  maxi- 
mum per-acre  yielda  always  are  the  t>aala 
of  good  agriculture,  whether  the  market  la 
up  or  down.  Also,  they  mean  the  capacity  of 
Increaaed  total  produettoa  aa  may  be  needed. 

Thoee  who  would  have  you  at>andon  your 
conaervation  farming  In  wartime  and  other 
perloda  of  maximum  need  for  agricultural 
commodities  are  no  leaa  shortsighted.  Dur- 
ing World  War  IT.  conservation  farming  dem- 
onatrated  Its  eCrecttveneas.  year  after  year.  In 
giving  maxunum  i>roduction  of  needed  crops, 
with  mtBlmam  labor  and  machinery  wear 
and  the  moat  economical  uae  of  aeed  and  fer- 
tlllaar.  Thoee  are  among  the  miUtiple  bene- 
flta  realized  when  the  land  la  treated  and 
uaed,  acre  by  acre,  according  to  ita  need  and 
capability. 

T«rx  LONc-mnt  ivrn)  roa  son.  coNsnvATToif 

Meanwhile — and  again  keeping  in  mind 
the  long-time  need  as  opposed  to  ahort- 
aighted  land  exploiution  for  the  sake  of 
imagined  expediency — the  kind  of  practical 
adratiflc  conaervation  farming  practiced  In 
your  own  and  more  than  2.360  other  soU- 
cooservatlon  districts  over  the  country  builds 
up  a  sound  reserve  of  productive  capacity. 
It  keepa  our  powder  dry.  It  U  true  that  dtfr- 
Ing  the  last  war  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  damage  reeulted  from  cropping  to  much 
land  that  shotUd  have  been  left  in  graae  or  in 
protective  grasa  and  legume  rotation.  But. 
even  Including  the  plowing  up  of  hazardous 
lands  In  the  drier  areas  of  your  own  Great 
Plains  for  growing  wheat,  the  over-aU  dam- 
age oertainly  was  nowhere  near  what  It  might 
have  been  had  we  gone  throtigh  the  war 
and  postwar  farm  production  strain  without 
benefit  of  fuiy  conservation  farming  knowl- 
edge and  practice. 

Other  milUona  of  acree.  moreover — here  In 
the  Plains  as  elsewhere — were  fanned  un- 
der sound  soil  conaervation  practice  f  rw  max- 
imum, profitable  production.  This  same 
land  Is  in  aound  condition  today  to  give 
maximum  production  next  year  and  the  next. 
as  need  may  dicUte.  Every  landowner  or 
operator  who  has  contributed  to  this  favor- 
atrte  side  of  the  record  surely  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  shall  reap  lasting  rewards. 

The  practical  flexibility  of  conaervation 
farming  becomes  of  increasing  algnlflcance 
aa  we  look  ahead  and  think  about  our  na- 
tional well-being  8.nd  sectirlty.  Assuming 
that  we  shall  not  forever  be  faced  with  In- 
ternational emergencies,  we  still  have  to 
think  about  better  living  for  our  own  grow- 
ing population.  That  is,  enough  «  the  right 
kind  of  food — Including.  In  addition  to  the 
eaamtlal  cereal  grains,  ample  amoimts  of 
meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products — for 
evarybody,  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren "•  children.  From  this  stable,  peacetime 
viewpoint,  the  Importance  of  wcA\  and  water 
conwrvation  again  la  aelf -apparent,  aa  the 
baala  for  awtatamd  Id^-laval  production  at 
relallvety  low  eoet. 

With  the  population  of  the  United  States 
already  having  passed  the  150.000,000  mark 
and  the  future  population  trend  continually 
pointing  upward,  we  have  no  productive  land 
to  spare  u  we  look  forward  to  a  permanent 
high  standard  of  living  and  nattooal  oaea- 
rlty.  We  have  left  m  this  coantry.  as  well 
as  can  be  determined  with  available  tnfor- 
only  about  400.000.COO  acres  of  good. 


productive  cropland.  Including  apprdsl- 
astriy  70,000.000  acres  that  would  havW  to 
ba  cleared.  Irrigated,  or  drained  beford  It 
could  be  cro|^>ed. 

The  main  forces  operating  to  redtice  bbth 
the  area  of  productive  cropland  and  the 
productivity  of  cropland  are  soil  erosion  gnd 
unsound  land  use.  Soil  erosion  is  also  the 
BMMt  damaging  force  affecting  the  Natidn'a 
fingii  and  paature  landa.  On  the  ot|ier 
hand,  the  main  forces  operating  to  imp(i>ve 
production  from  our  croplands  are  soU  And 
walm  conservation,  improved  plant  varieVas. 
fcosact  and  plant  disease  control,  proper  iLwe 
of  machinery.  Of  these,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation la  by  far  the  most  important.  Ifor 
the  reasons  I  have  explained.  At  this  point, 
I  tltfak  it  might  t>e  well  to  consider  for  a 
moiasht  wbat  we  mean  when  we  talk  abbut 
modern  soli  conaervation  like  that  which  t>as 
brought  us  together  here  today.  ! 


G>M«rTatioB.  for  War  or  Peace,  Droa^^t 
Years  or  Wet— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 


or  OKLAHOMA 


Mr. 

under 
marks 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBKWTATrVEB 
Tuesday.  •'>ctober  2.  1951         | 

WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speakler, 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  te- 
in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fbl- 
lowing  address  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief, 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
first  annua!  KFBI  Farm  Field  ^y, 
Sedgwick  County  Soil  Conservation  Ens- 
trlct.  Wichita.  Kans.,  September 
1950: 


of  ihe 


VTBAT  MODEKM  SOIL  CORSnVATION  IS 

Uodern  soil  conservation  consists 
kind  of  sound  land  use  and  protection  netd- 
ed  to  keep  the  land  permanently  productive 
whUe  in  use. 

It  means  contouring  and  terracing 
that  needs  such  treatment,  cmd  strlp-cr^ 
ping  and  stubble-cropping  the  land  as  nc 
ed.  along  with  supporting  practices  of  cf 
rotations,  cover  crops,  green -manuring  crc 
etc..  wherever  needed.     It  means  gully 
trol;  stabilizing  water  outlets;  building  fa 
and  ranch  ponds:  locating  farm  roads 
fences  as  nearly  on  the  countour  as  prad 
cable:  planting  steep,  erodlble  land  to  _ 
or  treea;  development  of  good  pasttires, 
devoting  good  management  to  them 
they  have  been  developed. 

Where  land  Is  too  wet.  modem  soil  con^r- 
vatlon  calls,  moreover,  for  drainage.  wtthTjll 
consideration  given  to  wildlife  needs,  if  It 
Is  too  dry.  It  caUa  for  Irrigation:  if  subl 
to  wind  erosion,  it  calls  for  wlnd-strlppi 
tree  planting,  growing  cover  crops,  and  ett 
ble-mulch  farming.  If  plant  nutrients,  1| 
and  the  humus  supply  of  the  soil  have 
depleted,  it  calls  for  fertilization  and  ac 
tlon  of  lime  and  organic  matter.  If  wal 
soluble  salts  have  accttmulated  in  toxic  qui 
titles.  It  calls  for  both  drainage  and  leaching 
out  of  the  "alkali"  by  flooding.  And  modern 
soil  conservation  calls  also  for  the  use  of  ihe 
best  of  the  most  adaptable  varieties  of 
as  well  as  the  moat  efllclent  of  avails 
adaptable  tools. 

Modem  sou  oonservatton  llkewlsh  calls  jfor 
flood  control  and  reservoir  protectloo  (mu- 
nletpal.  irrigation,  etc.)  by  treatment  of 
watataheds  vrlth  tbe  right  combllia- 
Qf  praetlcaa,  land  uae.  and  small  strUc- 
toraa  la  the  siraller.  upper  watersheds  wbrre 
fkxid  waters  start.    Applied  at  thd  rlgnt  tane 
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and  place.  toA  watershed  treatment 

soil  and  reduces  flood  and  scdlmentattan 
damage,  storaa  wadar  In  the  soil  for  plant  tssa 
and.  where  conditions  are  favorable,  in  the 
andsrgroand  atrata  for  pumping. 

And.  at  coarse,  an  indispensable  part  of 
modem  soil  conservation  Is  a  amnM»^ji>g  pto- 
gram  of  research,  such  as  will  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  land  at  all  tlmca.  and  give 
farmers  and  ranchers  all  the  advantages  that 
progrcaslve  sdenoe  can  contribute.  Also,  a 
continuing,  vigorous  program  of  soil  oon- 
Bfrratlon  education  ahould  be  made  a  part  at 
oiir  teaching  from  kindergarten  on  through 
college.  And.  modem  soil  conservation  calls 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  effaetlvc  work,  that 
has  a  chance  for  permanency.  Such  mrat 
nres  are  not  Intended  to  be  used  for  just  a 
single  year  or  cropping  season.  They  are 
the  basis  of  land  permanency,  and  that  la 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  permanent  agri- 
culture. 

There  Is  only  one  correct  formiila  for  doing 
the  sou  and  water  conservation  Job  right — 
regardless  of  what  anytxxly  may  try  to  tell 
you  about  single  practices  or  other  tempting 
tfiort-cuts.  That  formula  consists  of  treat- 
ing tbe  different  ktods  of  land  on  a  fann  ac- 
cording to  their  Individual  needa  aa  deter- 
mined by  condition,  and  uaing  each  kind  ac- 
cording to  its  capabUlty  for  continued  aafe 
and  economical  production — whether  that  be 
for  flald  cropa.  pasture,  timber,  or  wUdllfe. 


cuJMtaiaxsow  msmucrs' 

That  is  the  kind  of  eonservatloo  faraalng 
you  have  been  potting  into  effect  with  suc- 
cess and  sattsTactton  here  in  the  Sedgwi^ 
County  aoU  oansarvaUon  district  slxice  you 
began  (^leratlaos  with  technical  assistance 
6  years  ago  this  month.  It  U  the  kind  of 
conservation  farming  that  is  safeguarding 
and  Improving  our  country's  farm  and  ranch 
landA  at  a  progreaalvely  Increasing  rate  each 
year— throughout  Kaneaa,  tba  Orcat  Plains, 
and  the  Nation.  In  1943.  to  Illustrate,  the 
8oU  Conservation  Service  assisted  the  dis- 
tricts In  completing  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion-wide son  conasrvattop  )ob:  but  in  1M9 
the  annual  rate  of  progress  went  up  to  3.3 
percent  of  the  xm<lnlahed  Job.  We  finished 
the  lob  on  5.0004100  acres,  approximately. 
In  ip42  and  on  23.000,000  acres  last  year. 
This  was  an  increase  of  340  percent.  Init  we 
had  an  Increase  In  facilities  of  only  43 
percent. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  compsfratlvely 
sikort  time  that  soU  conservation  districts 
have  been  at  the  Job — with  the  first  one 
established  in  1937 — I  think  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  Is  nothing  short  at  re- 
mailcable.  I  mean  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  district  organlaatloo  and  soil  and  water 
conservation  work  actually  done  on  the  land 
In  the  districts.  Admittedly,  we  still  are 
not  going  fast  enough,  but  it  is  at  least  en- 
couraging that  we  are  moving  ahead  at  a 
progressively  increasing  rat«.  Do  you  re- 
allae  that,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
aacal  year  (July  I.  1950)  the  districts  oov- 
lja.000.000  acres  In 

Bawall.  Puerto  Rteo/and  tSkVlrgln 
Islands,  and  that  they  Included  4.ra0j000 
farms  and  ranches?  In  fact.  80  peramt  at 
all  oiir  farms  are  now  witl^n  district  b^tmd 
aries,  as  Is  three-fourths 
farms  In  the  United  States. 

You    In   Kansas.    In 
neighbors    in    States    Uke 
braAa.  Arkansas,  and  Ttacas.  can 
dally  proud  at  your  high  place  In 
try's    soil    conservation    districts 
With  1C3  of  your  105  countlee  In 
of  August  1.  I  notice  that  almost 
of  aU  your  land  and  97Vj 
farms  were  within  soil  co: 

Today,  you  ca^  travrt  from 
to  the  OoK  at  MsKlea  or  m  tba  op- 
posite direction  to  the  Canadjian  Una.  with- 
out ever  getting  outside  at 
districts.      And    I    can    oonji    to    Wichita 


in 


coun- 


Atlantte  and  Oulf 
^    _-  by  vmy  oC  Iowa,  mtnota.  West 

Virginia,  etc..   without  getting   out  of  dia- 
trlcta. 

aOIL  OOStRBVATIOW 


The  dlatrlcta'  aop/^mpi  t**»'»«^fttt  In  getting 
sol^  and  water  conservation  on  the  land 
llkewiae  are  snmarwng  to  be  proud  of.  Fig- 
ures for  tha  flaeal  yaar  to  July  1,  IMO.  show 
how  we  hwra  Increassd  again  the  yearly 
rate  of  mnasfvstkjti  surveying.  p'»""«"g. 
anU  treaonant: 


'  ApfwesJoate  totals. 

-I  dont  need  to  review  for  yon  your  own 
noteworthy  Kanaaa  district  aeooinpUah- 
menta.  with  which  you  already  are  aaora 
familiar  than  I  am  anyway.  I  do  want  to 
say,  however,  that  It  waa  nuxt  pleasing  to 
have  Secretary  Lawranee  W.  Rlttenoure  of 
yoin-  Sedgwick  County  dLstrtefS  board  at  su- 
pemsors  write  me  of  the  rapid  strides  he 
said  soil  conservation  has  been  maung  in 
this  part  at  the  State.  He  said  that  of  ap- 
proaliBataly  3,000  farms  In  this  county.  88g 
already  had  soil  conservation  farm  plans  by 
Jtme  30  this  year,  wttti  nearly  300  addltiooal 
applications  approved  and  b^ng  cairlad  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Also,  that  Sedgwick 
Cbunty  led  all  the  counUes  In  the  State  In 
the  amount  of  conaervation  work  In  1948  and 
1949.  I  would  say  that  you  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  such  a  showing. 

aocL  cuHsiavATiOM  lusriaicTS  akd  naisocaacT 

Over  aad  above  such  satisfying  ftWIri 
at  SI  I  laapllihiiMiiit,  wa  cannot  lose  alghi  at 
the  impcrtanee  at  your  aoU-conaai  latlop  dls- 
Uicts  as  Uvlng.  working  forces  at  practical 
denuxTacy  In  action.  The  district  organisa- 
tion, as  It  has  stood  the  tcrt  at  IS  yean  of 
peacetime  axul  wartime  ex(>erlence  under  jtist 
about  aU  posaible  economic,  weather,  and 
otho-  oosMtttkHis.  definitely  has  proved  itself 
to  be  superior  to  anything  elae  we  know  about 
In  coping  with  our  basic  land  problems  In  a 
democratic  fashion.  Tour  districts  are 
farmer  voted  and  farmer  managed.  Be- 
tween 11,000  and  12,000  soil  i  rii  w  isikai  dto- 
trlct  siqiervlsors  are  giving  uasaUWily  of 
their  time  and  erwrgWa  m  tbe  furtherance  of 
soli  and  water  conservation  work  throtighout 
the  country.  Ttaey  arc  on  nobody's  payroll, 
and  are  obligated  to  no  Federal  or  other  out- 
slds  authority. 

In  order  to  appradata  vtiat  this  kind  at 
democratic  leadenhlp  maam  tn  the  Natlanis 
basic  agrlculttiral  economy,  really  meana  In 
tarms  of  what  we  mobUlae  and  fight  for  when 
pressed  to  it  by  others,  you  need  caily  to  study 
the  contrasting  sttxiatlon  in  so  many  other 
countries,  where  what  the  goveminent  say* 
la  law.  wtth  Bttla  or  no  opportunity  for  In- 
dhddnal  fraelom  at  actkm.  assuranos  of 
stabUity,  or  hope  at  security.  I  ha^  ob- 
served these  thln^  In  different  parts  at  the 
world  myself;  and.  of  course,  we  read  about 
avaryday.  Wa  can  be  eternally  grate- 
fuTtl^t  we  enjoy  an  aaoBomy  that  '««y^w1f 
on  Individual  fraadom  and  Inittntftsa.  and 
the  eaerdae  of  such  tndlvldaal  taspoaslbuity 
aa  that  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  tha 
aeores  of  thousands  of  soU-conservatkm  dto- 
trlct  landowners  and  operator*  Uka  thoaa  of 
you  In  the  OedgakA.  County  dlslrlct. 

Also.  I  am  convtneed  tbsik  the  district 
wotild  be  the  best  approach  that 


of  the  world  everywhara  could  take 

^  gMttttg  to  the  point  wfiera  they  have 

aoloa  In  the  aflaba  of  th^r  govam- 

and  lam  rilwnBiMi   with  tha  <n«r- 

Bona  Ma  aoa  eanaarvatlon  dMitels 

to  say.  m  ssvatal  other 
as  the  phltoacphy  of  ccmsarvatlon 
faster  world-wide.    Tha 
dindttal.  the 

and  the  Mattan.    That  U  what  makes  the 
m  t^t  for. 


And  certainly  not  laaat  amcoig  the  bene- 
fit* of  soil  uaiaenstluM  fanning  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  think  of  «»»<«inrl  waifara 
and  security  Is  Its  profttableness.  This  kind 
of  farming  we  see  demonstrated  here  today 
on  the  Bwtholf  farm  has  been  shown  con- 
sistently to  raise  the  Individual  landholder's 
Inccme  through  more  eennoitcal 
and  graatei  per  acre  rstoma.  TUa.'  In 
Is  laOectied  In  better  fnlniaa  in  town 
the  oonservatkm  farmer  tiaiVa  ai>^  ««  ^ino 
know  that  revenues  to  local.  Stata.  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  ars  IncrsiMad  proportlOB- 
atdy  frosn  such  higher  farmer  earnings— 
revenues  which  pay  for,  among  other  ttitn^ 
Jet  bombers  and  baaookas.  I  could 
an  entire  speech  on  thla  significant 
of  soli  and  water  oooscrvation,  beeatHt  the 
Individual  ezamplea  and  other  reported  fig- 
ures supporting  these  facU  are  too  ni 
ever  to  have  been  counted 


know  am  uvasrocx 
Conservation  farming,  on  the  baals  of  fol- 
lowing the  complete  conservstlon  farm  plans 
used  by  farmers  and  ranchers  in  soil -con- 
servation dlstneta.  almost  InvarUbly  eaUs  for 
diversification  of  crops,  often  incl'udlng  more 
land  in  graas  and  treea.  In  this  way.  tbe 
economic  stabUlty  of  the  farm  operation  is 
Improvad,  and  the  farmer  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  operate  sucoeesfully  in  any  kind  of 
market.  As  I  hardly  need  to  rrmlnrt  tilila 
audience,  the  possltiillttas  are  good  for  In- 
creaslng  ttvaatock  production  tn  this  part  of 
the  country  throHgh  such  coossrvatlon  Tann- 
ic. The  esperlance  of  one  Kansas  Uvcctock 
operator  who  stof^ied  In  at  our  Washington 
odloe  recently  is  a  ready  illustration  of  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Be  la  Mr.  Ben  L.  Bobertson.  of  Bmporla. 
I  am  aorry  that  I  waa  out  at  town  when  he 
called,  as  I  should  like  to  have  taken  rather 
full  notes  from  him  on  his  success  in  fatten- 
ing his  beef  cattle  on  taromegraas  and  les- 
pedeaa.  and  on  the  special  »mpurla  Chamber 
of  OwwHBue  ooiwnlttac  ha  heads  to  promote 
revegetatloa  and  ottMr  couseivatton  farming. 
I  understand,  though,  that  Mr  Roliertson 
reputed  getting  2S0  to  275  potmda  of  beef  to 
the  acre  from  hi*  brome  and  Inspiiil***  In  a 
summer.  Our  fellows  figioad  that  out  as  a 
mlnlmxmi  of  §73.50  an  acre  return  from  this 
eonservation  crop,  or  anyway  twice  as  much 
as  trocB  com  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  that 
la.  dam  m  and  IV  land  I  feel  stire  that 
soma  of  you  here  today  would  have  similar 
experiences  to  report.  And  I  am  familiar  with 
some  of  the  things  you  have  l>een  doing  out 
here  In  Ksnsaa.  such  as  derelopment  of  Im- 
proved grass  strains  Uke  Aucbenbach  brome. 
the  !■«  of  grass  and  lagumas  in  crop  rota- 
tkms,  and  pore  teed  development  and  seed 


nox 


TO  FUSB 


The  Important  thtaf  for  all  erf  us  to  keep 
foremost  in  mind  now.  as  always.  Is  that  we 
must  push  ahead  aa  fast  as  we  can.  without 
sar  Mill  Ing  the  lasting  quality  of  the  work  we 
4lo.  With  our  tremendous  soil  and  water  con- 
asrvatlon  Job.  As  I  said  at  tha  *-g*««''«e  «• 
dont  know  hov  long  we  may  be  faced  arlth 
emergensgr  oauMikma  possibly  only  a  few 
weeks  or  moarth^  omybe  25  years,  although 
let  ua  hope  nothing  like  that  will  come  to 
But  we  do  know  that. 
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em*r?:*ncy,  we  m-e  determl:  ■-''•  '  -  Inrward 
M  »  democratic  Amerlraii  ;■»•■  jie  .ii^iytiig 
Us*  hJ«bMt  BtandHrds  of  Hvlni?  w«?  m«y  nttaln 
and  ke«pinc  our  national  security  tntact  at 
kil  timm. 

Y<nir  •oil  cooMrvAikm  dtstrtcts  have  an 
Important  responstbUlty  In  all  thtn.  along 
Wtttx  every  busliMM  and  othf>r  lei^ltlmale  tn- 
tn  thte  laui  every  commnntiy  ri»cre  is 
m  nwd  to  be  thinking  ab«>ut.  talking 
■  •boat.  UMl  doing  something  about  to  reach 
and  hold  our  objective*  We  hnve  been  mak- 
ing  splendid  progrea*  in  aoll  and  water  conser- 
vation, but  the  major  part  ot  the  basic  Job 
la  yet  to  be  doue.  Eepeclally  we  i^ecd  to  be  on 
guard  aguinat  and  work  to  dispel  certain  mls- 
OOBOtpUoiM,  or  loose  ay&ertlona,  about  aotl 
eonacrrmtlon  that  still  seem  to  confuse  the 
thinking  nf  some  otberwla*  well  informed 
pei..pie.     Briefly  stated,  aome  of  these  are: 

soMi  MUCX)ircxpnoNs  to  dispel 

1  That  soil  conservation  Is  of  secondary 
Importance,  has  already  been  taken  care  of, 
or  can  be  jKietponed 

2  That  there  are  short  cuts  to  conserva- 
tion, that  farmers  can  do  all  the  necessary 
eonwrvation  work  without  technical  aaaUt- 
ance.  or  that  district  farm  plans  are  too  tach- 
nlca!  for  farmer* 

3  That  soli  conservation  costs  more  than 
It  la  worth 

4  That  we  Kftve^l  the  food  land  we  need, 
and  that  .toll  erosion  is  an  Inevitable  part  of 
nature's  scheme. 

The««  "quibbdngs"  axe  ail  so  obviously 
wroi.g  no  further  time  will  be  devoted  to 
them,  merely  to  list  them  so  you  caxmot  be 
misled  with  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

son.   CONSmVATION    TAKES    CONTIKtJXD 
TEAMWOEK    BT    AI.I, 

The  Job  we  h^ve  to  do  calls  for  the  closest 
teamwork  of  all  Interest*  In  our  society 
farmers,  business  and  professional  people; 
private  and  public  financial  Institutions; 
radio  and  teie\i8lon  stations,  newspapers  and 
magazines:  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
civtc  organizations,  sportsmen's,  ■women'?, 
young  pwjpie's.  and  other  groups;  schools  and 
churches;  kx;al,  State,  and  Federal  apicul- 
ture, forestry,  and  other  agencies  and  farm 
organizations — everybody  I  know,  as  this 
Farm  Field  Day  event  so  well  demonstrates. 
that  all  the.v!  interests  are  working  together 
here  in  the  Sedgwick  County  soli-conserva- 
tion aistrlct.  as  they  are  in  districts  all  over 
the  country. 

A  raocBAM  or  posmvi  action 
To  complete  the  soil-  and  water-conserva- 
tion job  in  time  calls  for  a  program  of  posi- 
tive action,  in  which  all  such  groups  have  a 
natural  interest.  It  Includes,  among  other 
points:  (l)  Completion  of  the  uatlona)  land 
capability  Inventory  at  tht  earliest  date  fa- 
cilities will  permit;  (2)  completion  of  the 
organization  of  the  Nations  agricultural 
lands  Into  soil-conservation  districts,  and 
8trei\gthenlng  d^itrlct  responsibility  and 
work —with  a  scientifically  developed  »oU- 
conservatioa -district  plan  applied  by  a  con- 
servation farmer  to  every  farm  In  the  country 
at  minimum  public  cost;  (3|  active  partici- 
pation of  all  Interested  rural  and  urban 
group* — business,  professional,  and  patri- 
otic—  in  achieving  Nation-wide  conservation; 
and  (4)  making  a  real  oanaervatlonist  of 
every  farmer  in  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  talk  I 
prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kan- 
sas Crop  Improvement  Association  in  Man- 
hattan on  February  2,  this  year,  several 
months  before  the  fighting  broke  out  In 
Korea: 

"Production  of  wheat  to  help  feed  the  al- 
lied armies  ot  two  world  wars  has  effoctively 
demonstrated  the  capacity  of  Kansas  land 
to  fill  the  breach  In  time  of  critical  national 
S«cd.  This  Kansas  land  must  be  kept  In 
good  ccndltlon.     It  is  baaic  to  our  «elfart>; 


It  cannot  be  spared  But  drought  and  dust 
storms  hnve  shown  us  how  nature  can  strike 
bark  when  man  takes  the  welfare  of  the  land 
too  much  for  granted  and  fail*  to  protect  It. 
8o  do  gullies  and  stiff  clay  stripped  of  Its 
topsoil.  If  we  are  to  have  the  production  we 
want  when  we  need  it.  and  If  we  are  to  avoid 
dust  storms  and  gullies  and  dwln^jing  yields 
on  erosion-denuded  slopes,  we  must  look 
closely  to  the  future  and  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionship that  will  have  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween man  and  the  land.  Nationally  and 
world-wide,  conservation  of  the  land  from 
now  on  is  one  of  the  really  urgent,  basic 
problems  of  otir  time — probably  the  most 
urgent." 

To  which  I  wish  to  add  at  this  time  only 
this  further  thought:  Conservation  of  our 
productive  land,  water,  tlmljcr.  wildlife,  and 
other  indispensable  natural  resources  is  not 
a  matter  which  is  of  interest  only  to  our  own 
generation.  It  Is  the  foremost  factor  on 
which  hinges  the  very  survival  of  all  the 
generations  to  come  after  us.  The  safeguard- 
ing and  perpetual  wise  use  of  these  Ufe- 
supportlng  resources  Is  the  only  insurance 
we  can  have  of  continued  national  sectirlty 
for  our  free  people  In  free  America. 


The  Japanese  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or   INDIANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Tuesday,  October  2. 1951 

Mr.  JENNER  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  for  September  25,  1951, 
reports  that  the  opposition  leaders  in  the 
Japanese  Diet  are  showing  considerable 
resistance  to  the  approval  of  the  mutual 
aid  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  They  object  because  the 
Japanese  Government  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished the  details  of  the  program  so  the 
Diet  and  the  public  can  be  fully  in- 
formed. 

They  are  protesting  also  an  attempt 
by  the  Japanese  Government  to  take 
over  full  control  of  the  press  and  other 
Information  media. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Japanese  Diet  on  this  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  representative  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  para- 
graphs from  the  Times  story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
fi-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows; 

Fight  Dms  in  Japan  on  Pact  Wtth  Uirrm) 
Status — SecuHriT  Treaty's  Rahfication 
Mat  Be  Held  Up — Minoktty  i.»*n»^^  Voice 
CamctsM 

ToKTO.  Septem-ber  24 — Difficulties  here 
began  to  arise  over  ratification  of  the  secu- 
.Ity  agreement  between  Japan  and  tbe 
United  States  that  followed  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty   at   San  Francisco. 

Some  political  circles  now  ezpreas  the 
opinion  that  the  agreement  to  keep  a  United 
States  armed  garrison  here,  even  after  the 
nation  becomes  officially  sovereign  and  In- 
dependent will  not  be  approved  by  next 
month's  aesaloa  oX  the  Diet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  expressed  opinions  of  leaders  of  mi- 
nority parties  now  seemed  to  Indicate  that 


there  was  eoealdarasly  harder  sledding  ata«  d 
for  the  def—e  agr— ment  than  was  expecti  id 
by  Premier  SUgeru  Yoshlda  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

I  <it7X8TioHS  ovn  tzxms 

I  The  Democrats  and  Socialists,  according  io 
intimations,  particularly  want  to  know  sp  »- 

'  ciflcally  what  facilities  and  what  pow<^ 
will  be  granted  to  the  United  States  defei 

'  forces,  what  the  costs  will  be.  and  whetbkr 

'  or  not  there  Is  a  time  limit  or  limitation  ( a 
the  foreign  garrlsoi:ing  of  Independent  Japt  n 
before  they  are  wUling  to  endorse  a  blank^ 
agreement. 

The  question  of  ratification  of  the  security 
pact  has  come  up  In  connection  with  t^e 
Oovernment's  proposal  to  hold  a  special 
slon  of  the  Diet  next  month  specifically  ^o 
endorse  the  peace  treaty  but  also  to  act  ( n 
the  Internal  laws  and  external  arrangements 
Japan  presumably  will  have  to  possess  whi  n 
she  again  becomes  a  sovereign  state.  : 

The  sessions  are  tentatively  expected  io 
open  October  10.  Some  Ooveminent  plans 
already  are  encountering  considerable  oppp- 
sltlon  and  informed  quarters  consider  lit 
probable  that  much  of  the  program  will  ha^e 
to  go  over  tmtll  the  next  regular  sesslda 
scheduled  between  December  5  and  tlw 
Christmas  holidays.  , 

The  principal  point  raised  by  the  oppal- 
tlon  leaders  In  regard  to  the  security  pset 
Is  that,  though  many  detailed  negotlatlo^ 
would  be  required  to  determine  Jvxt  wlHit 
Japan  wotiid  grant  or  withhold,  no  deta  Is 
had  been  published  by  the  Yoshlda  Gover  i- 
ment  concerning  what  it  had  in  mind. 

GOVBUottNT  Tjm  PACT  rtasi 

The  Government's  attitude  is  that  tie 
agreement  should  first  i>e  ratified  by  the  D^t 
and  the  conditions  later  fixed  by  a  bUatefal 
agreement  between  the  Japanese  and  UnitM 
States  administrations.  This  is  not  too  pob- 
Vilar  with  nongovernmental  parties.  i 

A  typical  comment  came  from  Inejlro  Asja- 
numa.  chief  secretary  of  the  Socialist  Party^ — 
generally  opposed  to  the  treaty  as  a  who^e. 
Mr.  Asanuma  said  that  while  the  sectirtty 
arrangement  was  not  a  special  target  of  ttie 
Socialists  "I  can't  understand  why  the  Gdv- 
.  eminent  wants  to  conclude   the  pact  evfn 

before  the  treaty  itself  is  ratified."  | 

I      This  is  also  approximately  the  feeling  bf 

the  usually  conservative  Democratic  ParW. 

I  Takeo    Mikkl.    the    party's    organizatloijal 

,  leader,  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  si^ce 

,  the  "garrisoning  of  foreign  troops  requlites 

^  true    and    close    collaboration    between    t|ie 

I  troops  and  the  Japanese  people,"  the  pubtlo 

I  here  should  be  better  Informed  on  what  Is 

,  expected    before    their   Diet   representatl\ie8 

are  required  to  ratify  the  pact.  \ 

A  second  argument  already  has  arisen  o^r 

:  the  Yoeiiida  administration's  proposed  Int^- 

I  nal  state  security  bill,  which  In  Its  tenlii- 

I  tlve  form  would  have  passed  on  to  the 

ernment  many  of  the  powers  possessed 

the   occupation — Including  press  contrdJ 

;  measure  that  would  have  permitted  bureav 

racy,   despite  all   constitutional   provislc 

completely  supervise  all  information  m«_ 

j  and  even  close  them  down  on  the  vagufl 

;  of  accusations. 

I  oaiciNAi.  PMiro&u.  swiapuiu 

The  original  proposal  was  to  enact 
;  law  the  occupation's  press  code — a  militai-y 
[  measure    put    into    effect    in    1945 — whieh 
,  aUowed  headquarters  to  punish  newspap 
and  other  pubUcatlons  for  failure  to 
to  what  it  deemed  to  be  "truth"  or  for 
publication  of  anything  supposed  to  be 
hiaaome  to  pubUc  peace. 

After  a  bitter  complaint  by  the  Japane^ 

Editors  and  Publishers  Association.  Attorney 

i  Ganaral  Takeo  Ahaahl  announced  yesterday 

f  tha  CKxfwnment  now  has  decided  to  abandon 

this  plan,  at  least  temporarUy. 
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Secrecy  ia  Goveriimeiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
entitled  "Secrecy  Called  Peril  to  Press." 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SacBacT  Callbd  Pzul  to  Paxaa 

CHicaeo,  Oetobar  1. — Newspaper  execu- 
tives from  43  of  the  country's  leading  pub- 
Ucatlons warned  yesterday  "secrecy  in  Gor- 
ernment"  im perils  United  States  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  editors  and  publishers  met  in  an 
all-day  session  with  Dr.  Alberto  Oalnaa  Paa. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  exptopritimA 
Argentine  newspaper  La  Prensa. 

An  honorary  degree  in  joumallam  win  be 
conferred  on  Dr.  Gainza  later  today   at  a 
*~  special    convocation    at    Northwestern    Uni- 
rersity. 

The  warning  by  the  newsmen  was  em- 
bodied in  a  declaration  which  charged  that 
public  information  la  beli^  steadily  under- 
mined by  the  growing  practice  of  secrecy 
in  government. 


The  newsman  swung  bard  at  President 
Truman's  order  last  week  setting  up  "se- 
ctirlty codes"  of  censorship  of  governmental 
news. 

They  said  there  is  a  feeling  among  Oor- 
emment  officials  that  they  can  "extend  mil- 
itary security  into  areas  of  news  which  have 
no  bearing  on  the  Nation's  security,  aa 
ahown  In  an  Executive  order  issued  within 
the  week." 

The  discussion  was  held  at  Northwestern 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  school's  Medical 
School  of  Journalism  and  the  Inter-American 
Preas  Aaaodation. 

a  wABWiiffa 

Dr.  Oainza  warned  that  La  Prenaa's  fate 
could  be  the  fate  cf  any  newspaper. 

Argentina  bad  a  long  history  of  democratic 
tradition,  he  said.  But  In  IMl  a  "state  of 
siege"  was  declared  in  connection  with 
World  "War  U. 

Two  years  late,  the  leaders  of  the  military 
coup  found  It  easy  to  suppress  additional 
information  because  the  press  was  already 
controUed. 

BUBS  BXanWD   IT 

*T  think  that  what  happened  in  Argentina 
happened  only  because  of  the  previotis  state 
oC  aiage."  Dr.  Qainaa  said.  "It  wovild  have 
bean  ia^osalhle  without  that." 

Several  Anacrican  newsmen  remarked  tliat 
tbre  present  sectirlty  measures  now  being  im- 
poaed  In  this  country  becatise  of  the  defense 
effort,  with  the  reaultlng  curtailment  of  news 
at  the  source,  are  similar  to  the  Argentina 
atote  ot  aiege  of  IMl. 

■cosRncic  CKOCT  isstncs  w&aNtKa  AGanrar 

SSCXXCT 

The  Committee  for  Inonomlc  Development, 
a  nonpoUtlcal  orgaalHitSan  at  widely  known 
bustnassmen  and  educators,  has  Just  dropped 
a  warning  into  the  general  dlscusaion  of  the 
Oovernment's  trend  toward  seciecy  and  cen- 
sorship. 

The  Government,  the  committee  said.  "Is 
following  a  much  more  cc«nprehenslve  pro- 


gram of  secrecy  than  In  any  previous  period 
wher.  we  were  not  at  war.  Moreover,  our 
people  have  been  cu.  off  from  important  in- 
formation through  censorsiiip.  both  formal 
and  Informal,  by  foreign  governmenta.  To 
an  imprecedented  degree  the  public  is  de- 
pending for  its  foreign  intelligence  upon 
what  our  own  Qoverzunnet  agencies  decide 
to  disclose." 

The  committee  fin<«ngt  by  its  research  and 
policy  committee,  were  publiabed  tn  Decem- 
ber IMO,  after  a  sttJdy  of  18  montba.  Ap- 
parently the  committee  feels  that  tbe  aecrecy 
sittiation  ia  workup  out  in  the  dangeroos 
way  It  forecast  because  it  notes  that  'this 
whole  problem  was  antlciapted."  It  is  re- 
circulating the  brochtire  It  Issued  nearly  2 
years  ago. 


The  Cases  of  Senator  McCarthy  and  the 
Late  Senator  La  Follette,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  Nrw   UAMPSHIas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1951 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoec  an  article 
entitled  "McCarthy  Recalls  La  PoUette 
Incident,"  written  by  David  Lawrence 
and  published  in  the  Boston  Traveler  of 
October  1.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McCattht  Recaij:^  La  Polxtttx  Incidekt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washinctoh  — This  Is  a  tale  about  a  Wis- 
consin Senator — a  Republican.  He  made 
speeches  inaidB  and  outakle  the  Senate  which 
angered  tba  peo|iie  oC  his  own  BtMe  and  the 
people  of  tbe  Natloii. 

Tbe  tmpopulartty  of  this  Senator  was  such 
that  newspapers  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  denounced  him.  not  only 
for  his  tactless  way  of  bludgeoning  his  ad- 
versartes  and  his  vocabulary  oS  anathema. 
but  for  treasonable  and  seditious  utterances. 

The  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  Wisconsin  by  unanimous  vote  demanded 
his  expulsion  from  the  United  States  Senate 
for  treasonable  and  sedlttous  utterances. 
The  League  of  Wisconsin  municipalities  took 
the  same  action.  The  State  councU  of  de- 
fense and  71  county  councils  called  on  him 
to  resign  and  demanded  that  the  United 
States  Senate  expel  him  If  he  didn't  resign. 
He  was  banged  tn  eOlgy. 

Rotary  groups,  bar  associations,  public- 
safety  committees  in  his  own  State  and  else- 
where denounced  him.  The  Republican 
State  Convection  of  Massachusetts  adopted 
a  reeolution  censuring  him  for  marked  dis- 
loyalty, l^jnncr  Prealdent  Theodore  Rooae- 
velt  called  him  the  most  sinister  enemy  of 
democracy  in  the  United  Statee  and  called 
for  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate. 

The  same  Wisconsin  Senator  then  made  a 
bitter  speech  m  St.  Paul,  Minn.  There  was 
some  doubt  afterward  as  to  exactly  what  the 
Senator  said.  The  furor  caused  the  United 
States  Senate  to  appoint  a  special  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  the  demands  lor  exptUslon. 
The  chairman  of  that  committee — a  Demo- 
cratic Senatcw — construed  the  committee's 
powers  as  limited  to  ascertaining  first,  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  what  the  Senator  said  and 
second,  the  truth  ot  falsity  of  his  statement 
of  facts.     The   Issue   was  debated  at  length 


in  the  Senate.  Senator  Kellof^.  cf  Minne- 
sota. Republlcjin.  a  great  lawyer  of  his  day, 
who  later  became  a  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
ftised  to  admit  that  the  issue  of  free  speech 
was  at  stake  He  said :  "This  Is  a  qtJeetlon  of 
erroneotis  statement  of  facU  rather  than  of 
fre*  speech  " 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  had  denounced 
the  motives  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment. He  questioned  the  slr.cerlty  of  Its 
acta  at  a  time  when  Its  troops  were  flghtltig 
on  the  battlefield.  Only  from  a  few  places 
did  endorsement  of  his  stand  come.  The 
Caltfamia  Federation  of  Labor,  for  instance, 
expreased  confidence  in  him  as  a  true 
American  citizen  and  upheld  his  right  to 
voice  the  views  of  an  Intelligent  man 

Then  after  the  war.  the  sAroe  Wisconsin 
fisnstnr  was  reelected  by  the  people  of  Wls- 
eoasin  and  rerralned  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years  afterward,  often  fighting  In  behalf  of 
unpopular  causes  So  great  was  his  hold  on 
the  people  ot  his  State  that  his  son— a  very 
able  man  in  hJ^  own  right — was  elected  to 
tba  Senate  as  his  successor  without  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  damaged  politically  by 
the  controversy  m  which  his  father  had  been 
angeged.  Indeed,  the  father  ran  for  the 
TnKkdencj  of  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendmt  In  1934  and  polled  close  to  5.000.000 
votes.  No  third-party  candidate  since  then 
has  obtained  as  many. 

The  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  whose  expulsion  there  was  such  wide- 
spread  demand   was  Rot>ert   M     La   FOUette. 

What  did  history  say  34  years  later?  A 
President  erf  the  United  States — a  Demo- 
crat— in  speaking  to  a  Nation -»'lde  radio  ao- 
dlence  on  July  28.  1951.  denounced,  by  im- 
plication, a  present-day  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  spoke  of  WlsconalQ 
as  "The  home  Slate  of  two  of  America's 
greatest  liberal  and  progressive  Senators, 
Robert  M    La  Follette  and  Robert,  Junior." 

This  tribute  of  greatness  was  given  to  a 
man  once  widely  denounced.  It  will  be 
argued,  of  cotirse.  that  the  cases  of  Senators 
McCa«tht  and  La  Follette  are  not  parallel 
because  the  one  smeared  Individuals  and  the 
other  smeared  hu  own  Government  or  be- 
caaw  one  allegedly  engaged  in  improper 
rampatgning  and  the  ottier  did  not.  It 
makes  one  wonder  hew  many  people  in 
America.  Inside  and  outside  pniblic  life  who 
profess  to  be  liberals,  sincerely  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  late  Justice 
CMlver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  who  once  defined  free- 
dom of  speech  as  freedom  for  .he  thought 
we  hate. 


The  Controls  issnc 


EXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATXB 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1951 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'By  Default.'  published  tn 
the  Dallas  Morning  Nevirs  of  Monday, 
September  24.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoks. 
as  follows: 

Bt  DrvAfLT 
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The    News   would    be    remiss    not   to 
knowledge    the    readi.iess    «ith    which    In- 
diana s   Senator  Hoicca  Capehast  expreased 
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peno:\a\  vtl!tri?nf><M  to  tpp— f  OB  a  TV  de- 
bate wiih  President  TTuawa  OB  tlM  nmture 
I  «ff0cts  at  tb«  wlKrtt  cOBtroI  bin.  with  no 
king.  TtM  PrwktaBt  haa  publtclsed  Ms 
)ttt«r  to  CAPtsArr  to  which  he  stated  boldly 
tim  aiwtor  did  not  understand  lUa  own 
it  to  th«  bill.  The  Newm.  tlBBpttoal 
undentands  th»  bill.  bUk- 
TV  debate  would  be  a  fair 
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By  BtablHzlug  the  price  of  cotton  at  a  rea- 
■onatde  level  the  Oovemment  can  keep  faith 
with  cotton  growers  and  let  them  know  that 
should  any  other  such  emergency  arise  In 
the  future  they  can  respond  wtthtmt  fear  of 
bringing  dlaastrotu  losses  on  themselves. 


being  aOsstv  presumably  the 
istais  by  default.  Only  there  Is  no 
IB  victory.  It  would  be  a  great  oon- 
miHltkm  to  govcmnMOt  if  our  American 
Ftsatdents.  who  etntoraarlly  speak  without 
anybody  being  able  to  chalieogr.  would  ap- 
pear and  answer  questions.  But  they  will 
aottfo  so. 

tlM  prsatdeticy  Is  political  capital.  The 
Prssidant  has  a  canned  speech  written  for 
hla.  tfaUvers  It.  Uls  party  could  put  up 
somabody  wbo  knows  what  it  is  all  about  to 
do  the  talking  but  the  somebody  would  be 
just  another  person 

Ho*  many  time*  did  you  ever  lii^ten  to 
Senator  Haxtv  Truman?  Or  put  faith  In 
wnat  he  said? 


Good  EcoBomics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOLiai.ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1951 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  the  cot- 
ton farmers  responded  lo  an  appeal  by 
the  Federal  Government  last  year  to  pro- 
duce a  bumper  crop  in  order  to  meet 
difens*--  needs.  AcUng  m  good  faith,  the 
cotion  farmer  Increa^ied  his  production 
and  Is  now  threatened  by  sharp  price 
decline. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  offer  for  Inclusion  a  timely 
discu&sion  of  the  problem  of  the  cotton 
farmer  which  appeared  in  the  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  News ; 

COTTOK  MABJUrr  MtTST  Bs  Stastuzed 

Ai  ..  simple  matter  of  pood  economics  and 
good  faith  the  Oorernment  should  carry  out 
the  cotton  price  stabilization  recommenda- 
ti.,n8  nwde  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  by 
others  Interested  in  tlie  welfare  of  agricul- 
ture and  in  fair  treatment  for  agriculture. 
Such  action  U  necessary  If  cotton  growers 
are  not  to  suffer  severely  a.s  their  only  re- 
ward for  haviug  .'inswered  the  Government's 
appeal  for  a  bumner  crop  fn  1951. 

As  .1  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  cotton 
gromeis  to  produce  thia  bumi^er  crop,  cotton 
prtoea  have  broken  sharply  At  the  same 
time  labor  has  become  more  scarce,  and  the 
price  of  whiit  the  farmers  rriust  buy  to  pro- 
duce their  bumper  crop  has  gone  up  Cotton 
growers  are  being  ^lueezed  befAeen  low 
prices  .tnd  hl?h  costs,  and  little  or  no  proflc 
can  be  made  at  the  harvest  season  prices  now 
iQ  prospect. 

The  proper  level  at  which  to  stabilise  prices 
for  the  1951  crop  U  the  level  prevailing  at 
planting  time.  The  Government  has  the 
means  readily  at  hand  to  do  so  A  cotton 
stockpiling  program  would  assure  cotton 
farmers  a  fair  price  and  would  protect  the 
country  against  ever  again  being  caught 
short  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
war  materials. 

By  helping  friendly  countries  meet  their 
eotton  needs  from  the  bumper  American  crop 
the  Oovernment  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  a  burdcnsosae  surplus. 


Are  We  Really  Better  Off? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  H.4ND 

cv  Nrw  jzKsrr 

IN  THE  HOU81  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1951 

Mr.  HAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 

feel  that  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Mill- 
ville  (N.  J.)  Daily  Republican  Is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  entire  House,  I 
have  sought  and  obtained  permission  to 
include  it  in  the  Concbzssional  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Presldeat  Truman  In  defending  his  \m- 
precedented  spending  and  his  admlnlstra- 
tton's  policies,  says  we  are  better  off  than 
ever  befcH-e. 

The  answer  to  that  Is:  we  should  be! 

Why  shouldn't  we  be  better  crff?  There 
have  been  new  products,  improved  products 
and  new  processes.  Improved  processes. 

The  President  made  comparisons  of  the 
present  with  1939  It  would  be  Just  as  log- 
ical to  say  that  1939  was  better  than  1839  or 
1MB.     It  should  be. 

Economically  and  financially  we  are  ^tter 
off.  But  is  the  country  better  off  with  its 
huge  debt  that  defies  liquidation. 

I*urthermore  the  real  question  is.  right 
now  wouldn't  we  be  even  better  off  than 
President  Truman  says  we  are.  If  we  had  not 
had  Inflation. 

Mr.  Truman  also  refers  to  the  predictftoiM 
of  financial  disaster.  He  claims  such  tftta 
prophecies  have  been  made  for  several  yean 
and  have  failed  to  come  true.  Wliat  of 
that? 

The  answer  Is  not  a  complex  one.  It  is 
answered  by  a  queation:  How  much  inflation 
can  we  stand? 

Now  we  have  a  50  cent  dollar.  When  will 
we  have  a  25  cent  or  a  15  cent  dollar? 

We  all  know  that  when  the  doUsdr  has  no 
value  we  are  sure  In  a  mess.  We  are-certzUn 
to  have  disaster.  But  at  what  point  betvwn 
the  50  cent  dollar  and  the  valueless  dollar  is 
the  breaking  point? 

It  is  Juiit  as  sure  as  Mr.  Trtunan  said  It 
that  people  are  better  off.  But  think  of 
bow  much  better  off  sU  of  us  wotild  be  if 
we  did  uot  have  so  much  to  pay  In  taxes. 
President  Triunan  did  not  mention  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  government  has  advanced 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  price  of  food. 

On  the  basis  of  proposed  spending  one 
of  two  things  must  happen — or  some  of 
both.  Either  we  must  ra.3e  a  lot  mora 
nioney  In  taxes  or  there  must  be  a  lot  more 
borrowing  And  that's  not  butterfly  oint- 
ment, cither. 

The  President  says  tlie  budget  cannqt  be 
cut  for  It  13  tight  and  as  solid  as  we  can 
make  .t. 

Bu:  Senator  Btsd  points  out  that  nonde- 
fense  expenditures  In  1948  were  $8,000,000,- 
000  Yet  in  1951-52.  when  we  should  be  re- 
trenching on  nondefense  spending,  the  cor- 
responding  figure   is  almost  «10.000 .000.000. 

If  the  President  feels  that  some  of  iUs 
crlUcs  are  using  "butterfly  statistics."  we 
would  suggest  that  he  study  the  comment  of 
the  New  Tork  Times  on  some  of  his  own 
statistics.    It  is: 

"Paradoxically,  however.  It  la  iit.  Tmman 
himself  who  has  produced    (quite  Inadver- 
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6t  percent  in  t.  . 
ported  as  saying,  they  acttiaily 
when  ooa  takes  Into  aeeonnt  ailjustm' 
Sat  changes  In  the  price  level. 
Since  Mr.  Truman  himself  took 
i^jrll  1946.  the  cost  ctf  living  has  rlaan 
proximately  40  percent  and  the  cost  of 
rly  67  percent. 
"Are  we  to  believe  that  this  phenome; 
no  relation  to  the  Oovemment's 
ot  steadily  blowing  up  the  economy 
ptimplng  out  purchasing  power?  And  Ithe 
policy  of  perpetually  easy  money  advocated 
by  the  President's  OotmcU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  maintained  throughout  Mr.  'fru- 
manli  administration  by  his  own  fiscal  Au- 
thorities over  the  pt&tmt  of  the  Federal 
airva  are  we  to  believe  that  this  baa 
been  an  eaaential  element  in  the  »/*n>*"*« 
tion's  basic  policy  of  v*'at  It  likes  to  r^f^r 
to  as  expansionism,  but  which  many  vniuld 
say  was  simply  calculated,  deliberate 
taaatlonr* 
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ETerybodj  Shares  Soil  and  Water 
GknienratioB  Awards — Part  I     I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    I 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAN 

or  okulboua 
IN  THB  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVl^ 

Tuesday,  October  2. 1951        i 

Ifr,  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Spealier, 
nailer  teave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Recobo,  I  include  part  I  of  the 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  SI 
Soil  ConservaLcn  Service,  before 
Denver  Post  Station  KLZ  soil  conserva- 
tion recognition  banquet.  Julesbiirg, 
Colo.,  September  25.  1«50;  i 

XviBTaooT  Shaixs  Son.  amd  Watss 
CoNsravATTON  Awabus 

All  of  us  can  take  personal  satlsfactlod  In 
Joining  In  these  recognition  ceremonlesTfor 
your  northeastern  Colorado  winners  in  ' 
■oll-conservatlon  recognition  program  bjl 
aored  by  the  Denver  Post  and  radio  sta< 
KLZ.  Althotigh  the  physical  awards  1 
presented  neceasarlly  cannot  be  nume,.^_, 
the  actiuil  rewards  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation accomplishment  are  so  many  and  so 
substantial  that  there  are  enough  to  go 
around  for  everybody. 

In  other  words,  presentation  of  tlese 
awards  this  evening  for  outstanding  {.oo  im- 
pllshment  in  soil  conservation  farmini  is 
symbolic  of  the  rewarding  nature  of  s(  U  md 
water  conservation  wherever  it  is  praniiad. 
The  rewards  from  conservation  and  wise  (we 
of  the  land  are  by  no  means  limited  to  Vtm 
farms  and  ranches  on  which  conserration 
p«>grams  are  tiaed.  They  extend  tj  cur 
whole  society,  to  the  profit  and  satlsftc^on 
yd  wan-betog  at  everybody.  They  nJttm 
tmm  wcnxtA  tail  eonaervatlon  on  the  laid 
according  to  kind  and  need. 

Some  of  these  rewards  are: 

1.  To  landowners  and  operators — Inci 
Income,    better  living,  greater  securiry  {for 
the  future. 

2.  To  the  comwwaty — btttet  bui 
Improved  schools,  churelkea.  toads,  %ni 
community  essentials;  and  people  war!  log 
more  closely  together  as  a  result  of  a  th  Iv- 
Ing  agrlcultiire.  t 

3".  To  the  pubUc  In  general— proteci  lea  i  of 
the  land  on  which  we  depend  for  vLtuiUy 
all  of  our  food  and  much  of  our  dcthl  ag: 
and  all  of  our  wood.  vegeUble  cils  and  1  us, 
tobacco,   etc..   together   with   redtact^onl 
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floods  and  sUtatioB  of 

(locaL  atate.  and 

rassiltlfif  tratn  in- 

naltb  fk«MB  land 

UufBOVMl  tbrou^b 

tton  fanntBC. 

of  the  prlnclpaL  tasks  wi 
Crtaatds  of 
li  ftttlnc  swgybotfy  to  know  abovt 

iutag  rvtuma  tram  roo- 
Tbat  la  la  adilittnn  toi 
witb.  ttaa  Job  o( 
on  cv«ry  pnaslbis  acra  at 
josa  as  tsak  as  we  can.  It  wonUL  be  bartf  to 
tbs  value  of  this  soO  cooaei  »a 
program  and  tlie  other  con- 
ssniettve.  day-by-Oay  cSorU  made  by  the 
Post  aad  KLZ  for  a  Dtnabsr  ol  yaars  to  fur- 
tbsr  tha  pingjass  ot  cosMHWstton  farming  in 
Ootoratfo  and  tba  aotrci  immin  territory. 

Baek  iBi  Dsoamber  1047 
vatkM  awards  program 
tinder  way.  I  wrote  PubUatafer  Palmer  Hoyt: 
"Tour  enterprtsa  in  taking  tbls  means  to 
focus  attantton  oo  tba  Important  ssattar  of 

imassstils  a  raal  public  ssrrloa.  aaeh  a  eon- 
tas»  aiiiMsHninsWj  wUl  be  highly  cCacttra 
to  sMsBiibrttaK  iiwiasi  i  sllmi  thinking  and 
action  throughout  Colorado  as  well  as  ovsr 
a  wider  area."  I  am  bappy  that  ev«iu  have 
borne  out  that  statement.  When  I  was  out 
bera  in  Colorado  a  few  weeks  aco,  various 
people — Including  soil  tuiiaiiislinn  lyakrlct 
superviaoKB  and  sooae  oif  our  own  Soil  Oast- 
servatioa  Ssrvloa  psraonnri^— told  asa  ttaty 
bad  laamsd  aaora  about  tba  progress  ol 
oooaarvatlou  in  the  State  by  raaaon  ot 
Ing  on  the  awards  program  teams  than  they 
ever  bad  in  any  oCher  way.  I  can  under- 
stand how  they  feel;  because  I  have  visited 
some  of  the  winning  farms  and  ranches  and 
talked  with  winning  farmara  myself.  No 
one  can  see  tbls  work  and  talk  wltb  tbeas 
conacrvatkHi  fanners  without  being'  Im- 
preased,  and  inspired  to  redouble  his  own 
efforts  for  furtherance  of  conservation. 

Such  positive  attention  to  the  vital  task  at 
safeguarding  our  basic  soil  and  water  re- 
aotvosa  Is  aapedally  Important  at  this  time. 
So  many  sober  actiTttlas  art  oceupTim  awy- 
bodyls  attenUon  that  tba  tampUitlon  might 
arise  to  aUow  ourselrss  to  ba  dlstraetad 
somewhat  from  such  a  fundamental  element 
as  this  Is  in  our  whole  national  well-being 
and  security.  Tou  and  I  know  that  we  cant 
aSotd  to  let  that  happen,  but  such  under- 
ouraelvcs  as  practicing  soU 
-wbetber  as  farman  or 
not 
ehnd  wbo 
or  eooauaaes  tbe  products  at  the 
likewise  arost  have  this  wusertatlon 
concept  before  we  can  have  any  lasttag 
assurance  that  tba  (ood  land  which  Is  tba 
very  base  of  our  ikMnriTapy  *all  be  perma- 
nently maintained  to  meet  our  utmoat : 
in  time  of  peace  o 

Without  a  lasting  i 
agriculture  which  aoO  uiiiaarvsrtnn 
exist  to  perpetuate— tbsn  can  be  no 
ance  of  p^manent  prosperity.  happii>ee^  or 
peace  anywhere  on  eartb.  And  a  prosperous 
aStng  i^rlculture  depends  on  an  ade- 
■qnply  of  producUve  land  properly 
used  and  ao  protected  from  erOsfton  that  it 
will  remain  permanently  prodoetlTe.  What's 
the  use  of  applying  the  permanent  type  of 
soU-stahillalng  maasurss  and  then  permit 
ttMSB  to  go  to  ptoeaa  for  lack  ot  maintenance. 

Ijtfting  aaa  conservatiac  of  the  kind  you 
are  putting  into  effect  bere  in  the  Sedgwick 
County  aoU-oaoservatkm  district  and  in  tbe 
otbor  Cokwaao  diatrlcta.  wltb  tbe  technical 
of  tbe  Soti  Conservattan 
everywhere.  It  la 
here  in  tbe  United  Sutea  if  we  are  to  avoid 
national  weakening,  while  tbe  enemtes  of 
daiDOcracy  cry  out  against  na.  Hone  of  us 
say.  of  eourae.  Ixiw  lone  tbe  present 
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to  bave 
ttal  food  and  fiber. 

of  tbJa 
wouM  be  so 

plant    In 
Tet  I  am  sura 
all  of  us  bava  beard  |uit  anefi'toose  talk. 

During  World  War  O.  luuesnttmi  farm- 
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at  nesdid  crops. 
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to    sonskd    iBWianJblliHi  practices.      It 
buUds  up  a  aound  isaer^s  at  productive  ca- 
pacity— keeps  our  pxiwder  dry!    We  sll  know 

cmp- 
radi  land  tbst  should  bave  been 
left  to  tram  or  In  protective  rotations.  But 
the  rtamaai  was  nowbera  near  lAaS  tt  might 
bav«  been  bad  we  gone  tbrougb  tbe  war  and 
poatwar  farm  production  strain  wHbont 
benefit  of  any  cooaervation  farming  knowl- 
edge and  practice. 

OtUtar  mill  inns  of  acrea.  morcovw— out 
here  in  the  Orcat  Plains  as  elacvbere — were 
farmed  under  aomsd  eoU  oonaervatlon  prac- 
tioea  for  laailaiiim  proAtabte  produetton. 
Tbls  same  land  U  In  sound  coodttkm  todaf 
— even  m  tbe  heart  of  tbe  old  so-eaUsd  Dost 
Bowl  area — to  give  marlmum  production 
next  year  and  the  next,  as  need  may  dictate. 
Such  methods  constitute  the  best  insurance 
tba  tatmar  baa  a^tnst  tbe  vagaries  of  tba 
of  a  kiog  period  of  tm- 
favondile  rainfall,  are  Ms 
of  stable  and  profitable 
the  long  run. 

Before  looking  further  at  some  of  tbe  re- 
markable peogreas  we  have  made  in  soli  and 
water  eooaenratton  to  tbe  last  few  years, 
and  at  tb»  tremendous  )ob  which  still  lies 
thfart  of  tu.  I  tkiink  It  might  be  well  to 
consider  for  s  mc«n«it  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  atxiut  iiM.iiisrw  aoll  oosMsrvaMon  like 
that  which  has  Iwought  xm  tofellMr  here 
this  evening: 

Mottem  aoU  cooaervation  constats  of  the 
kind  of  sound  Ismd  nas  and  protection  needad 
to  keep  tbe  land  permanently  productive 
while  in  xise. 

It  im"a  eoBttMttag  and  terracing  land 
that  needs  mtA  treat— Bt.  and  stnp-crop- 
ping  and  stubble-mulebing  tbe  land  as 
needed.  ak»^  with  supporting  practices  oC 
crop  rotatkwa.  cover  crops,  green-manuring 
crt^ia.  etc.  wherever  needed.  It  mesne  gully 
control:  stabUlslnc  water  ootMK  boOdtog 
farm  and  ranch  pooda,  locating  farm 
and  f  encea  as  nearly  on  tba  contour  as 
ticable:  planking  steep,  erodlble  land  to  \ 
or  trees:  dswiopmaat  of  good  paaturss  and 
devoting  good  iiisnapimmt  to  them  after 
they  have  been  developed. 

Where  land  is  too  wet.  modem  soil  con- 
aervatton  ealla.  moraovar.  for  flieUiapi.  vrttb 

II  It  is  too  dry.  it  eaUs  for  tnlgBtlon;  if 
subject  to  wind  eroskm.  It  calls  for  wind- 
stnpping.  tree  planting,  growing  cover  crqp*> 
and  stubble-mulch  farming.    If   plant  nu- 


tone.  and  Uie  humus  supply  at  ttm 
aoa  bawe  been  daplatod.  tt  rails  for  ler- 
tiUnatton  and  ■ddttkm  of  tone  and  organic 
nmssar.  B  waesr-^aMUe  salts  have  actum u- 
latod  to  loadlc  quaattttss.  it  calls  for  both 
and  leerbtng  out  of  the  alkali  by 
And  modem  aoU  cunaervatlon 
calls  also  tor  Om  use  of  the  best   of   the 

likewise  calls  fC7 
protection  imu- 
ete.)  by  treatment  o* 
with  the  rvcbt  combina- 
of  prarttma.  land  use.  and  sniaii  struc- 
turea  in  the  smaller,  upper  watersheds  where 
floodwatera  start.  Applied  at  the  right 
time  arxl  place,  such  watershed  treatment 
saves  sou  and  raduees  flood  and  sedimenta- 
tloi  daiMie.  stores  water  in  tbe  sou  for 
plant  use  and.  wbaie  eoodttlom  are  faror- 
able.  In  tbe  underpound  strata  for  pumping. 
And.  of  course,  an  todlspensable  part  of 
saodsrn  soil  conservattan  Is  a  supporting 
program  of  research,  sueb  as  will  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  tbe  land  at  sU  times,  and 
give  farmers  aO  tbe  advantofTes  that  pro- 
can  eontrlbute  Also,  a 
elgorooB  program  or  soti  con- 
tlon  sbottld  be  made  a  part 
of  our  taerhing  from  kindergarten  on 
through  collage.  And  modem  soil  conser- 
vation calls  fcr  tbe  maintenance  of  all  ef- 
fective work  that  has  a  cbanee  for  penna- 

be  need  for  Just  a  ato^  year  or  cropping 
Ttnej  are  tbe  basis  of  laud  perma- 
nency, and  that  is  necaseary  if  we  are  to 
hare  a  permanent  agriculture. 

TtMre  Is  one  correct  formula  for  doing 
tbe  3(41  and  water  oonaervatlon  >ob  right. 
It  certainly  can't  be  done  right  w:th  single 
practlosa  or  with  time  cofHUminK.  inade- 
quate sbort-cttta.  Tlmt  formula  consists  of 
treating  tba  dtSsrant  ktods  of  land  on  a 
farm  aceorAag  to  tbair  todlvlduai  needs  as 
determifiod  by  audi  eowUtlons  as  degree  of 
eroaion.  waterlogging,  etc..  and  using  each 
kind  according  to  Its  capacity  for  continued 
aafe  and  economical  production — whether 
that  be  for  field  crops,  pasture,  timber,  or 
wildlife. 

Tou  Colorado  soil  conservation  dutrlct 
farment  appreciate  what  I  am  talking  about 
to  tbls  respect.  I  am  sure.  The  vtry  fact 
that  some  of  you  are  being  honored  here 
tbls  evanlng  attests  to  the  fact  that  you 
bave  triad  and  proved  the  eflectlveneos  of 
tboroogbgoing  soU  and  water  oonservauon. 
comprising  baste  land  capability  surveys. 
oompletely  coordinated  conservation  plans 
for  whole  farms,  and  tbe  careful  appiica- 
tion  of  the  conservaticm  measures  called  for, 
with  expca-t  technical  assistance  This  Is 
the  kino  of  conservation  farming  that  is 
safeguarding  and  improving  our  country's 
farm  lands  at  a  progressively  increasing  rate 
each  year— throughout  OoftTadc  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

While  we  admittedly  are  not  moving  fast 
edotigh  and  are  still  suSerlng  heavy  lonses 
of  soil,  we  are.  iteverthele&s.  moving  ahead 
at  an  encouragiiig  rate.  In  1943.  to  illustrate. 
tbe  Soil  Conservation  Service  assisted  the 
districts  in  conxpletlng  1  perceni  or  the  Na- 
tion-wide sou  conservation  job.  but  In  1949 
the  annual  rate  of  progress  went  up  to  2J 
percent  of  the  unfinished  )ob.  We  finished 
the  Job  on  3.000.000  acres,  approxim&ielj  in 
IMS  and  on  22.000.000  acres  in  1949.  This 
was  an  merease  ol  340  percent,  but  we  liad 
an  Increase  In  facilities  of  only  43  percent. 
And  to  tbe  ftacal  year  ending  June  30,  i960. 
tbe  SI  lilts  Ufsatod  with  needed  conservation 
iiuiaiHiiii  in  the  dlstrlcu  jumped  to  26.000.- 
000  acres.  By  these  figures,  you  can  see  ttiat 
ttie  conservaUon  job  not  only  is  progressing 
but  Is  dotoc  so  at  an  accelerated  rate,  con- 
slderabtf  ont  of  proportion  to  the  facilities. 

Here  we  eoaae  of  tbe  ttgart*  lor  the  last 
fiscal  ywtr.  wbitii  show  bow  we  bave  increased 
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wtPln  th«  yearly  raM  o£  conaervatlon  survey- 
lag,  pitkiiaing,  and  treatment  all  down  the 
Hoe: 


Our  books,  up  to  June  30.  1950.  libam  that 
18.6  percent  ot  the  oonaervatlon  Job  bad  been 
computed.  IB  addltton.  there  had  been  a 
nonewleielHi  ■iuaad  at  practices  to  thousands 
at  farms,  both  tnslde  acd  outside  of  soll- 
eonaeivatlon  districts,  for  which  we  have  no 
records.  If  we  can  ralae  the  annual  rate  of 
application  of  eflt^ct^ve  conservation  mfasunai 
a  little  more,  which  we  can  do  with  ade- 
quate facilities,  we  can  bearln  to  see  the 
goal — U>e  poBslbillty  cf  finishing  the  Job  on 
ttm*.  This  would  mean  ccmpietlng  the  twialc 
oonaervatlon  surveying,  pi.nnnlng.  and  trea> 
iDantof  the  land  with  the  basic  conservation 
iBMgarM  ce«<led  during  the  next  20  years,  or 

by  about  1970.  After  that,  of  course,  would 
remain  the  continuing  Job  of  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  the  conservation  work 
as  a  result  of  research  and  other  Improve- 
ments which  will  continue  to  develop.  Soil 
eODatrvation.  like  any  other  works  of  man. 
■auat  b«  mainutlned.  to  avoid  disappearing 
tlmnigli  neifiert  And  the  land  Is  entitled 
to  an  the  continuing  benefits  that  may  be 
deru-ed  from  research  and  experience. 

As  a  step  In  thie  continuing  effort  to  reach 
the  gf,n\  on  time  we  are  urcing  the  comple- 
tion of  at  least  an  average  of  4  percent  of  the 
Job  anniiaUy  during  the  coming  3-year  pe- 
riod. Nationally,  this  would  mean  an  average 
annuivl  rate  of  around  6O.(X)O.0OO  acres  in- 
ventoried ( surveys  1.  50.000,000  acres  of  farm 
land  planned  for  conservation,  and  4O.0OO.00O 
acres  treated  each  year  during  the  fiscal  years 
of  1953  to  1954.  inclusive.  I  am  more  con- 
fident now  than  I  have  ever  been  before  that 
we  can  attain  this  goal  if  the  requisite  tech- 
nical facilities  are  available. 

Tills  c<infldence  in  wlia:  we  can  do  as  a 
Nation  In  sjifeguarUlng  our  remaining  land 
resources— and  putting  to  best  use  the  water 
which  makes  the  land  produce — Is  based  in 
major  part  on  the  existence  and  active  oper- 
ation of  your  soK-conservatlon  districts. 
After  all.  hew  and  when  we  get  this  Job 
done  Is  up  to  those  who  own  and  operate 
the  land;  and  that  means,  for  all  practical 
pui  poses,  thar  It  Is  up  to  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  soil-conservation  districts. 

Should  anyone  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
conclusion,  let  me  remind  such  persons  that. 
as  of  July  1.  this  year.  80  percent  of  all  our 
farms  and  three-foarths  of  all  the  land  In 
farms  In  tiie  United  States  were  within  soil 
co.iservatioa  district  biiundarles  Farmers 
over  the  country  are  voting  new  districts 
into  being  every  month  under  their  State 
enabling  laws,  so  that  It  Is  not  unrca.5oni4bl« 
to  assume  that  before  too  long  a  time  the 
farm  land  of  the  Nation  will  all  be  In  dis- 
tricts. Although  the  first  soil-conservatioa 
distirict  anywhere  was  e'tab.'Uhed  no  longer 
ago  than  1837.  they  now  numtKsr  2.268  and 
cover  1.350.000.000  acres  In  the  48  States 
AlaaJca.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vlrgla 
Islands. 

I  noUce  that,  aa  of  August  I.  this  year. 
72  percent  of  the  farms  In  O^lorado  and  5« 
percent  of  your  farm  land  were  within  this 
Bute's  89  districts,  in  &3  of  your  63  counties 
1  hope  that  your  feUow  Oalorado  landh«>lder8 
will  see  fit  to  drive  ahead  to  place  this  State 
m  the  100-percent  dtatrtct-covered  column. 
•looc  vith  neighboring  Nebrasiia  and  m«uiy 


other  States  which  are  eithiT  completely  coh- 
ered by  districts  or  are  very  largely  covered. 
Dfj  you  realize  that  today  you  can  travel 
fr'>m  Jules  burg  to  the  Gulf  of  Ifezloo.  or  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  Canadian  line, 
wltJuMit  ever  getting  outside  of  soil-oooeer- 
vatloa  dlatrlcts?  And  I  can  come  to  Jule*- 
burg  through  the  South  Atlantic  and  Otitf 
States  and  go  back  by  way  of  Iowa.  Dlinola, 
West  Virginia,  etc..  without  getting  outeMe 
of  BoU-ooaeerratlon  dlatricu. 

Thaot  stMtetlcs  of  district  crfftslMtlon 
•ad  acccmfrilahments  are  Mtlsfylng,  of 
course:  but  your  aoil-consenration  districts 
poeseas  another  quality  which  in  my  opinion 
is  most  significant  to  keep  in  mind  In  theee 
trying  times.  I  am  referring  to  the  dtatrleta 
as  living,  working  forcea  of  practical  democ- 
racy In  action.  The  district  orsanlaBUoB, 
as  It  hrs  stood  the  t^:st  of  13  yean  of  peaeo- 
tlme  and  wirtlme  experience  imder  )iart 
about  all  possible  ecoromlc,  weather,  and 
other  conditions,  definitely  has  proved  Itaelf 
to  be  superior  to  anything  else  we  know 
about  in  coping  with  our  basic  land  prob- 
lems In  a  democratic  faahion.  Yoin-  districts 
are  farmer  voted  and  farmer  managed.  Be» 
tween  li.'joo  and  12.000  aaU-eotiMrf«tlOD  dl^ 
trtct  supcrvisora  are  giving  unaelflshly  of 
their  time  and  wiorgles  In  the  furtheranc* 
of  SOU-  and  water-conservation  work 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  on  no- 
body's payroll,  and  are  obligated  to  no  Fed- 
eral or  other  outside  authority. 


Everybody   Shares   SoU   and   Water 
Cootervation  Awards — Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  part  II  of  the  address  by 
H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States  SoU 
Conservation  Service,  before  the  Denver 
Post  Station  KLZ  soil  conservation  rec- 
ognition banquet,  Julesburg.  Colo..  Sep- 
tember 25.  1950: 

The  soU-conservaUon  district  movement,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  greatest  movemant  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  erf  the  land  In  all  history. 

It  Is  important  to  mention,  alao.  I  think 
the  some  20.000  natiu-ai  ncighlxa'  groups  in 
sou  conservation  districts  with  which  we  in 
the  Soil  Conserratlcn  Service  are  cooperating 
in  getting  this  important  Job  done.  We  can 
be  eternaUy  grateful  t_hat  we  enjoy  In  thla 
country  an  economy  that  depends  on  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  imtlative.  and  the  exer- 
cise of  such  individuaJ  respond  bill  ty  as  that 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ecorea 
oi  thous.ands  of  soil  conservation  district 
landowners  and  operators  liks  thoae  of  you 
In  the  Sedgwick  County  district. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  appreciate  Jtm% 
how  fortunate  we  are  in  having  such  an  ef- 
fective local,  democratically  operated  organ- 
ization, through  which  to  carry  on  vital  an- 
dertaklngs  like  soil  and  water  conaervatlon. 
There  la  much  we  need  to  be  thinking  about, 
talking  about,  and  doing  sometlilng  about; 
and  It  Is  In  the  sell  conservation  districts  and 
neighbor  groups  that  the  Job  la  going  to  get 
done.  I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the 
important  matter  of  water  conaarv«tlon. 

As  you  out  here  in  the  Great  Ptains  and 
Intermountain  areas  know  better  than  any- 
one else,  we  can't  put  land  m  one  pigeon- 


hole and  water  In  another  and  hope  to 
with  tliCB  wpvaMy.    Ton  alao  a:« 
aeqiartnted  wtth  tti*  until— w  at  iMvtngjtoo 
much  water  at  tiroea.  wtth  eroetop  axMl  r 
lac  as  a  nasuK.  and  too  Uttle  water  at 

"* ,  with  curtailed   Irrigation  ami 

suppllea.  along  witli  drou^t  aid 
Water   eoipagVUop.   in   alort. 
part  and  parcel  of  aoQ  eouervatlon.  ti 
rado  and  e vex y where. 

We  all  are  eaneecnad  wtth  Um 
and  best  uat  at  oar  watar  soppUt*. 
have  just  so  much  water  In  any  given  __ 

Ity;  so  we  must  not  waste  It  btrt  mjst 

it  pnidently  and  to  the  best  and  mcst  eco- 
mmleal  purpose.  Here  la  fledgwlek  <:©»  ity, 
for  mamplm.  you  are  coocsineg  with  m- 
prov«Beflit  of  yocr  irr^atlon  eyBtetss  ind 
Witt  drainage,  akmg  with  devdoplx^  txckt- 
~"  ponda   and   springs   and   con  Tolling 

ive  water  ninoff.  Tou  also  a-'e  csn- 
wlth  watershed  treatakent  and  min- 
agement  which  determine  whether  yoii  an  f  to 
have  a  continued,  adequate  rapply  of  tTl« 
f»t*<»  water  In  your  strcama  and  reter- 
voin.  Meanwhile.  munletpaUtles.  faytito- 
rtectric  power  ileielinansiils.  *imI  varl  nm 
other  water  uaets.  In  Ootaado  as  rtiewb  n, 
Ilkawtee  are  vitally  concerned  with  tie  c  «- 
■ervatlon  treatment  an<!i  tHe  of  the  hnd  i  nd 

water  resoiorcea. 
In  the  Sou  Oonaervatlon  Servioe.  ^*e  U  ok 

first  at  the  land  wtthla  tbe  watardiels kx- 

amined  the  condition  of  the  land,  bow  It 
Is  being  used,  from  the  standpoint  not  oaly 
ogeoll  wastage  but  of  water  wastat^e.  loo. 
More  and  more  farmers  and  urban  liiter«  sta 
as  wen  are  coming  to  realire  that  tbry  a »d 
special  technical  help  in  r*«""*Tig  and  app  ly- 
ing adequate  eoU  and  water  cOBMrvatl on  p  fo- 
grame  on  farm  and  ranch  latDds  and  wat  et- 
dieda.  We  are  continuing  to  oonomtnte. 
also,  on  Irrigation  and  other  water  leaeajcli 
and  on  oooperatlve  snow  surveys,  part  tculs  rly 
throu^  the  Service's  Dtrision  of  Irlgat  on 
cooperating  with  the  SUte  ezpertSMnt  i  »- 
tions  and  others.  The  onxirtunltles  a  od 
promise  are  great  for  most  tiTective  accom- 
pliahnwnt  and  restxits  in  applying  theie  t«  h- 
nlques  and  Inf tmnation  to  Indlvldnal  pare  ela 
of  land  and  whole  watersheds  alike  t  hrov  gh 
the  utUtzaUon  of  soU  consenration  disUict 
'  organization  and  facilities.  This,  as  ve  h<  kva 
seen,  is  in  i>oth  private  and  fnKty.  Liteiv  tL. 
Another  important  matter  in  this  part  ol 
the  country— as  we  were  ittaljKled   agila 

this  last  spring— Is  that  a<  draught  aid  wi  Id 
,  erosion.  What  hsiyened  In  some  parts  of 
I  the  southern  and  central  Great  Plains  dun  m 
I  the  |iast  years  Ulustrates  rather  grailiica  llr 

the  importance  and  the  riffntl ms  of  s lU 

j  and  moisture  conservatkin  farming.  In  <  ry 

I  yaars  and  wet.    The  pattern  ran  true  «onal  «- 

enuy   in   the    1060  drought   areas.     Loca  ly 

there  were  toll  blowing  and  poor  enipe  <  •- 

pectaUy  on  land  lacJOag  any  cooaerva'tlia 

treatment,  and  at  least  acme  kind  of  a  ct » 

or  cover  on   adjacent  caoscrvatkm-fana  M 

fields.    And.  from  an  reports,  most  of  1 1« 

area  comprising  the  bsart  of  the  okt  "^  it 

bowl-  vaatherwl  this  year's  drooghi   wltl- 

out  too  moeh  dami^.  ^^         | 

j  _J[***  *••  tiecause  farmers  in  the  s<U  co^. 

sarvatlon  districts  there,  where  they 

felt  so  hard  in  the  1930-s.  long  since  had 

'  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can't  safely  _«. 

ble  wtth  the  weather,  either  in  the  Plains  far 

other  parts  of  the  country  wherever  the  co  »- 

ditioDs  favor  wind  exotton.    The  ocmaerv^ 

tion  fWOMr  operates  year  In  and  year  o  it 

ao  as  to  kaap  his  land  In  the  best  poselt  l« 

c(»idlUon  to  take  what  comes  in  the  way  af 

weather,  from  long  dry  spells  to  torrential 

rains.     He  uses  stubble-mulch  tillage  strib- 

cropplng.  water-holding  tenacaa      _'„ 

of  cover  crops.    On  land  vnratted  to 

uvation.  he  uses  grass,  ^deh  Is  a  crop  ht 

steadily   incresslnt  tmpartanoe  throtHbo  it 

the  country.    Such  methods  oonstltute  XI  m 
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ACMl 


grsat 

eoontry. 

Id   that 

such 

la  cropped,  yldds  tamt  be  e«pacttd  to 

off    m    doe    time.    and.    If 

It    may — ^w«   cant   help 


fact  that 
control 
to  have  any 
>  of  It:  we  know  hoar  to  praivcnt  It. 
Qotte  Ukrty.  however,  ww  an  not  going  to 
tie  able  to  get  everybody  hnaaadteitsly  to 
eye  to  eye  wtth  the  ptana  of 

It  bo 
Uek  the 
In  tSaw.  howKSu.  I 
that  STsrybody  will  be  asatac  the  situatiaB 
la  pretty  mnch  the  same  light,  and  well  go 
•bom  the  )ob  of  dotng  whatOTei  h 
This  eeBctaitaB  I  have  eoma  to 

of  tha-sptsBdM  coBsenatloti  work  I  saw  oat 
tacrs  In  COMndo  only  s  few  weeks  sgo.  On  a 
big  razich  near  Cbhvado  Springs  I  saw.  on  a 
of  the  finest  soil  conserva- 
I  have  ever  seen  snywhere.  I  had 
ssan  this  land  before,  when  everything  was 
diy  azMl  hapless  looktag.  Mot  so  a  tew  weeks 
ago;  It  was  jtist  tbe  opposite  ererywharc.  no 
cnalon.  and  prafitabic  ictama  trom  the  per- 
fectly stahntaed  UukL 

Thf^  are  soase,  perhaps,  who  ttmi  that  only 
fanxMrs  and  raxkchas  need  l>e  interested  la 
si^  eooaervatkm:  but  it  is  my  oonviction  we 
all  shoold  be  very  deeply  intexasted. 
ve  Itvo  In  Jtilssburg.  Denver. 
As  I  polated  est  earlier,  moden 
farming  is  dosely  related  to  the  profitaUeness 
of  tndoatry.  the  wvU-being  of  mimldpalltles, 
and  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
I  believe  I  can  say  that  our  national  policy 
and  public  thinking,  with  few  eifptlnnsL  are 
agreed  on  the  utter  arsesatfty  at  conssrvtng 
our  Interlocking  leaoui'cas  of  land,  water.  IOr> 
est.  gms.  cultivated  crops,  and  wUdUf e.  Tbe 
Denver  Post  Station  KLZ  soU  oanservatlon 
awards  program  Is  one  good  errampte  of  this 
trend  In  oar  thinking.  Ilesaarcb.  education, 
land  Inveaitarie^  and  the  ■ni.csssfni  use  and 
profitable  results  of  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tlon  have  brought  us  to  a  new  lumiept  of  the 
Importance  of  land  and  water  and.  also,  of 
the  need  for  keeping  the  laad  permanently 
prodnctlre  and  using  our  water  to  our  great- 
est possible  advantage. 

Tbe  land  Is  stlil  the  source  of  a  very  large 
share  of  oar  original  wealth, 
bankers,    rattroads. 

teachers,  ministers,  writers,  and  all  the 
of  OB  are  directly  affected  by  what  happens  to 
the  base  of  that  land-wealth — oar  prodtxrUve 
land.  We  are  affected,  basically,  as  con- 
somers  of  tbe  things  that  are  produced  from 
the  land:  and  we  are  affected,  also,  with  re- 
spect to  our  income. 

AgncvUtore  Is  Colorado's  biggest  bnstnees; 
yet  the  Stats'*  capital  assets  of  producUve 
land  have  been  reduced  substantUUy 
through  vrater  and  wind  aroaton  and  other 
rttmegs  In  the  consktaably  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  sijaoe  extensive  development  of 
dry-land  farxoing  in  eastern  Oolocado.  On 
both  dry  fami  and  irrigated  lands,  crop  yields 
decline  wherever  tbe  eroelon  process  is  al- 
lowed tc  continue  oat  of  control:  water  sup- 
.  pUee  far  irrigation  and  other  uses  drop  off  as 
watersheds  asterlorate;  and  range-carrying 
capacity  abrlnks  when  the  forage  cov«-  is  re- 
duced and  the  topsoil  It  washed  or  blown 
away.    If  Oolprado's  or  any  crther  State's  agri- 


Interest 
Ooiondo  by 

froea  the  Govemor  on  down  to  tbe 

boerd  of 
IB  ^^ 

say.  aho.  that 

tmrm 
nedoots 

There  have  t>een  no 


that 
prodoettDKt  de- 
ar  agrtcalture. 


Also,  I  think  it  sboald  be 
good  |ier-acre  fi 
tamlnes  the  proAl 
8b.  sou  coBBsrvatloa  Is 

for 
b»>ewr 

eepabUlty 
fbr  assaastag  rural 
for  taxing.  I  understand  this  reap 
praisal  of  land  on  the  baale  of  its  kJhg-ttee 
altfltty  has  prugiiseiiJ  to 
tsere  tbe  Soil  Oonses  tattou 
detailed  land  eapablttty  sarveys  in 
SOU  conservation  dtstricta.  We  alao  have 
been  esked  by  the  State  agrleultaral  plan- 
ning committee  for  this  land  Inventory  tn- 
formation  for  tne  use  of  the  State  and  county 
cQcamiuees  in  their  planning  work. 

But  there  is  little  potnt  In  my  going  Into 
further  detail  on  such  fonrard-looklng  con- 
aervatlan  activities  with  which  you  already 
are  familiar  here  in  OoloradOw  I  want  only 
to  remind  you  that  your  aoQ  ooenervatiaii 
dlatrlcts  have  an  important  responsttaUtty  In 
an  this,  along  with  every  budneaB  and  other 
legitimate  interest  in  this  and  every  com- 
munity. And  one  of  tbe  Jobs  we  are  aU 
called  on  to  ahare  just  now  Is  to  help  dlspti 

shout  sou  oanservatlon  that  still  seem  to 
confuse  the  thinking  of  some  otherwise  well- 
informed  people  Brlefiy  stated,  some  of 
these  are: 

1.  That  soli  conservation  is  of  sec<mdary 
importance,  has  already  been  taken  care  of. 
or  can  be  postponed. 

2.  That  there  are  short-euu  to  conserve- 
tlca.  that  farmers  can  do  all  the  neceeaary 
urn  sen  St  tun  work  without  technical  aaslst- 
anoe.  or  that  district  farm  plans  are'  too 
technical  for  farmers. 

3.  That  soil  cooservaUon  costs  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

4.  That  we  have  all  the  good  land  we  need, 
and  that  soil  erosion  Is  an  inevitable  part 
of  nature's  scheme. 

Not  one  of  these  assertions  is  true;  not 
even  near  enough  the  truth  to  deserve  any 
ccmalderatlon.  except  to  keep  pec^ite  from 
being  confused  by  the  nonsense. 

To  complete  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion Job  in  time  calls  for  s  program  of  posi- 
tive action.  In  which  all  groups  have  a  nat- 
ural interest.  It  includes,  among  other 
points:  (1)  completion  of  the  national  land 
capability  Inventory  at  tbe  earliest  date  fa- 
cilities win  permit:  (2)  completion  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Nation's  agricultural  lands 
Into  soil  conservation  districts,  and  strength- 
ening district  responsibUity  and  work— with 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker, 
fitfthering;  my  study  of  a  unil'orm  system 
of  pensiocis.  the  Library  of  Cotigress  has 
fumlalked  me  with  a  most  mter¥«ting 
analTsts  of  pensi(»  pilazis  in  piivate  in- 
dastry. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Meyer 
Tauihifin  at  the  T  ugliliflve  Referenee 
OnirlBe.  Library  of  CUBgitss  and  to 
liary  R  Heslet  of  the  senior  specialist 
sectioD.LUinury  of  Corurress.  for  their  aid 
in  cQHOdltng  the  foUowmg  rk>porL 

To  tlkoae  interested  in  the  question  of 
providing  a  imtforxn  pension  system  »s 
advoeat«d  by  many  pe.osion  groups.  It 
will  be  well  worth  'n-:'  '.me  required 
in  analyziiig  the  folio v  ru:  report,  cover- 
ing pension  plans  In  private  Indtrstry. 

P&am  IN  Pkjv.*t»  lJn»t*sTaT 


An  accurate  account  of  the  number  of 
private  pension  pians  in  eTtst«?nce  in  indus- 
try in  the  United  Stat.»  and  the  extent  of 
coverage  cannot  be  determined  There  It 
no  one  particular  source  of  information  nor 
any  central  agency  which  gathers  complete 
data  relating  to  peixsions  which  have  been 
provided  tbrougbout  the  ccuntry.  While 
there  has  been  some  means  ot  accounting  for 
peMten  plans  formally  esr^blislied  -through 
ooUecttve  bargaining  or  writter  prortsions. 
thsrs  are  many  Infonnal  retirement  pei\sion 
plans,  volxmtarlly  estattUshed  by  emcAoyers, 
the  numtter  of  which  Is  unknown  It  can 
be  seen,  however,  from  the  data  that  have 
been  compiled  In  vartotts  places  that  there 
has  been  a  trend  toward  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  plans  in  operation,  particularly  In 
recent  years.  The  changing  sociological  pic- 
ture, governfncntal  scnvlties.  and  organ- 
ised labor's  Interest  m  the  problem  of  old- 
sgs  sscurlty  are  resp>onsible  for  the  added 
mofnentum.  These  will  be  discussed  fur- 
ther on  in  this  report. 

One  source  of  information  on  pension 
plans  In  private  industry  i8  the  data  cooa- 
plled  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
This  Bureau  reviews  pension,  prt^t-aharlng 
and  stock-bonus  plaiis.  established  or  pro- 
posed by  employers,  for  the  purpose  of  detw- 
mining  whether  the  plans  are  qualified  to 
jsermit  the  deduction  of  contributions  to 
funds  from  income  subject  to  tax.  Submis- 
sion of  plans  is  not  compulsory,  however, 
and  not  all  companies  avail  themertvee  of 
the  Bureau's  services  to  obtain  ruUngs  as 
to  qualiflcatlor  under  section  !W  (a)  Ct  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (employees' 
exemption  f'ora  tax),  as  amended  by 
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183  of  the  Re*rnu#  Act  of  1942.  Th«  records 
of  the  Btirrau.  therefor*,  by  no  meana  give 
a  cotnple'e  report  on  the  number  of  exUt- 
uig  pen«1on  pimns  NirvertheleM  the  fijiiures 
reJeajed  by  the  Income  Tnx  Unit  of  the  Bu- 
reau are  significant  for  the  Ui?ht  they  slied 
I  n  the  groirth  of  pcnultm  plans  The  fo»- 
iotrlnjf  table,  prepared  by  the  Income  Tax 
Unit  in  l»4fl  (the  latest  cr.mpllatlan  that 
har  been  p-.iblliihed) .  shows  the  change*  that 
took  place  In  the  number  of  penxfon  plans  » 
and  the  number  of  particJpatJn?  employe** 
over  a  period  of  approximately  20  years 


Pwlod  IB  wfalih  ptaa  becMM 
Active' 

pim* 

Nombcrof 

iBfeOH 

PrtortoltM 
IflW^V. 

m.i,iMi.  t         < 
Si«<.a;tM3.t               -u  .. 
IMSaadlMf 

R7 
M 

714. « 

T«»tal „ 

4« 

S.2Ba«8 

■••rv&wi 

wMl 


•  »i»nnu«  the  iMfM  hi  vMcb  the  "eflMtN*  <]ate"  of 
t>»|>fcafaB.wfcfc>aaMpfni<il«rB«i«fiiHiWiwfd 
4ftte  <H  Mtoai  eteKioD.  In  caan  wtmn  SImi  whi  vwy 
nwtcriaOy  wiwM.  ma^  lepnnBt  vmti  ie  wUeta 
flOMttM  date  «f  avMndaMOt  ML 

>kMlqte  ^  pkM  eolvMBiw  pcalm  and  pnOt- 

eovered  by  tha  ptui  at  the  data 
vaa  iBta>itt<d  in  eauwctlDa 
.  «■  Ike  pin.    InelwiM  al 
etmteil  aadat  tke  plaa  ««(■• 
a  larit  wamktt  ef  larii  anplavaM  snay  aeMr 
i«eriv«  aay  b— rilte  oodir  it. 

♦  bdwlM  a  loMMtM  vartiaB  of  ptMs  caMfT*  iB 
l«|»a«A  aaw  n^aailmftiii  la  l«tt  kr  aiiteh  tevorable 
ndtaws  w«n  not  JMoed  asd  pnwd  onta  aft«r  .4ag, 
31.  TML 

At  present  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenuf  Si^ps  a  record  of  the  number  of 
(  !an»  presented  for  rultn^s  In  Ita  Income 
Tax  Unit  office  ,Aa  of  AprU  1951.  the  Bureau 
reports.  15.50J  plan*  i  including  profit -shar- 
ing plan«»  have  been  received.  Of  this  num- 
ber. I.IOO  pla^j*  have  been  dteipproved  or  have 
become  inactive,  leaving  a  balance  of  14.403 
approved  plans  !n  existence  However.  It 
has  been  found  frcan  pa«t  experience  that 
Income  tax  returns  from  employers  reporting 
dedvictlcas  bocaii.se  of  .<imount*  exp'^nded  for 
penaioiis  t<>  employee^  show  that  t^.ere  are 
more  pension  pl.%ns  in  existence  than  have 
been  submitted  for  rulings.  The  number  of 
plans  la  operation  Is  estimated  to  lie  20  per- 
cent greater  than  the  number  reported,  and 
Hs  a  ctinsequence  there  are  perhaps  Ijctween 
17.000  and  17.600  formal  and  Informal  plans 
being  ttdmUilst.ored.  It  is  further  estimated 
that  approximately  8,000,000  workers  are 
preaenlly   covered. 

There  are  other  sources  of  statlf  tics  .^n  the 
number  cf  pension  plans  in  operation  and  the 
number  of  workers  Involved,  These  unfor- 
tunately are  aa  of  different  date*  and  were 
complied  in  inccjnparable  ways. 

The  Bureau  of  Uilxir  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  rept^rted  that  as  cf  mid- 
195C  the  number  uf  workers  covered  by  pen- 
sion plana  within  the  scope  of  coilectlve- 
btu-galulng  agreemeuts  had  Increased  to 
about  5.10O.0OO  from  1.650.000  tn  mld-19-t8. 
Although  Increa.-**  tn  the  number  of  plans 
and  in  coverage  has  ooutinued  since  mid- 
19S0.  It  waa  not  at  the  pace  m  nnd-llHB  to 
mld-1350.  It  la  a  r.-aaonable  surmise  that  tte 
Bureau  oi  Latxsr  Statlsttca  fi$p.ires  for  tnld- 
1951  will  be  over  e.OOO.OOO  covering  those 
within  collecttve-bargaintng  agreements  cnly. 

Another  estimate  wa*  made  by  the  New 
York  L<^l.sla(ive  Ct»mmlttee  or  the  pr.jbiems 
of  the  aging  In  Its  report.  Youth  at  Any 
Age  tLegisIatlve  Document  No.  12.  19501.  It 


>  A  portion  of  the  plans  submitted  for 
a{^oval  for  tax  deduction  to  the  Bureau 
are  profit -sharing  plana,  net  pen*icn  platis. 
Tbeae  involve  Atxut  10  percent  of  the  num- 
t>ef  of  enaplcyt.'es  covered  by  pension  plana. 


places  the  number  covered  by 
in  Indctstry  In  the  summer  <rf  1980  «t  11J500.- 
OOO.  apprcxlmauly  one-fourUi  of  all  liMtna- 
irlaJ  workers 

As  shown  above,  ttv*  nnix.tier  of 
participating  In  prnaton  plans 
mate  frnm  5  lOOCOO  (tindMr 
gaining  agreements  t  to  1 1  JMjtM  ( VBdV  for- 
mal and  Inforrnal  plans).  YtMl 
as  etrtlmated  by  the  Bureau  at  XBtorBal 
nue.  Is.  however  the  one  eenendly 
current  material  on  the  subject,  and 
that  In  all  probaMltty  la  mora  aaaily  ac- 
curate. The  number  at  pcfsona  actually  re- 
ceiving pension  bfiflti  ttawiftll  prtvmta 
plans  is  300  000  acoordlT^  to  a 
mate  made  by  Robert  M.  Ball  tn 
with  a  study  of  pvlvata 
conducted  .  by  the  Natloaal 
elation. 

BXASoMs  roi.  caowTH  Df  rmmtm  nam 
Pensions  m  mdu&try  wera  tiiMiguiated 
about  75  year*  afo  la  tba  nUlxoad  tsdastry. 
The  pension  prograoa  at  the  ASMrieaB  TUa- 
phone  A:  Telegraph  Co.  startad  In  19U.  Kew 
plana  atartad  iMxc  and  tiMra  in  Imtuatry  but 
covoraga  rematnatf  cu— parattvely  Bnall  Ik- 
fore  WorUI  War  IL  Tbc  aairnnrt  for  mate- 
rials for  warfare  resulted  in  a  graat  indna- 
trtel  erpanaton.  which  created  amoBg  oQta 
ahfortafca  a  ataortace  of  manpower.  Mora- 
over,  the  labor  market  waa  draatlcaUy  cut  by 
the  abeorpuon  of  miUloaa  at  woriters  Into 
the  Armed  Poreea.  Desptta  the  facft  that  at 
the  hegmnten  of  the  war  la  IMl  ttaara  were 
seven  or  eight  million  iinawployed  petaons. 
by  ttte  sod  of  1943  the  supply  of  labor  had 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  competi- 
tion for  their  services  became  increasingly 
sharp.  However,  the  customary  avenue  for 
obtaining  and  retaining  wca-kers  by  payment 
of  higher  vagea  was  blocked  by  actkm  at  the 
Govenmant  through  the  War  Labor  Board. 
This  Board  was  given  the  Job  at  formulating 
a  wage-atahl  itaatlnn  program.  Under  Its 
policy,  wage  Increases,  though  not  prohibited, 
were  resuicied  to  a  rise  of  no  more  than  15 
percent  above  rates  aa  of  January  1.  1941. 
In  Ueu  of  rataas  la  ^n^M  (benefit  payments 
n  t  beti«  rcinatrtered  as  "wagea~  at  that 
time),  pMtskm  plana  were  estafaUahed  In 
many  Industrtea  aa  an  tacMKttve  to  aeeora 
workers  and  to  dispel  labor  vntaat.  Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  current  cost  of  pen- 
sion programs  was  nominal  in  view  of  the 
high  excess-profits  tax.  the  eatahllshment  oC 
pension  plans  Iwrame  widespr.;^ad.  PurtlMr 
enoooragemait  to  the  growth  of  penahai 
plans  has  been  given  by  the  Social  Secoclty 
Act  of  1935  aa  amended,  the  1943  BevWon 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede,  the  Lewls- 
Krug  settlement  In  the  United  Mine  Werkara 
welfare  fund  lama  tn  1946.  the  ccurt  deci- 
sion in  1948  upholding  the  NLRB's  ruling 
that  pensions  are  ^  prtqier  subject  for  bar- 
gaining and  the  Steel  Fact-Plnding  Board's 
recommendation  in  1949  that  a  penalon  plan 
be  established  In  the  steel  Indtiatry  on  a 
noDContrlbutury  basis. 

Before  discussing  these  actlvttSas  of  the 
Giwernment  in  the  field  of  pMVdons.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  the  changing  sod- 
olnglcal  and  economic  conditions  that  have 
influenced  the  trend  toward  more  liberal  use 
of  plants  to  help  prorlite  moch-iMeded  seca- 
rlty  In  old  age. 

The  need  for  a  prtxaise  ai  flnanrlal  securtty 
in  old  age  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
changes  that  have  been  taking  place  In  the 
age  groups  cS  the  population.  Ttie  ntmbcr 
of  persons  In  the  oklor  age  flpratv  has  in- 
creased and  wUl  continue  to  grov.  Not  only 
has  the  number  of  people  who  attain  the 
age  of  6S  (the  normal  retirement  age)  tn- 
creaaed.  but  life  expectancy  after  age  65 
has  lengthened  as  well.  7\>  the  end  that 
this  ever -increasing  number  of  per  sous  in 
the  older  t^t  gniop  may  be  gtm  mhihw 
of  nnanetal  Kcurlty  b^ed  on  past  earali^ 
capacity  and  net  on  need,  the  movtmsnt  for 
developing    penalon   plans    has    beeoane    of 
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(8)  The  eeatdbattons  to  a  trust  must  be 
far  the  purpoae  of  dMfftsCtaf  accumulated 
flnnds  to  the  tmtfkBittm  asaaedtag  to  an  ap- 
proved plan. 

vrfaich  taat  theae  qnaltf^cattons 
It  to  the  devetapaent  ef  pension  plaza 
vitalttp  and  der>er>!litbi:ity  While 
the  ttaka  of  a  phM^-pOb.-.'  e  ;:iaure  and  cea- 
aatkm  of  hendfit' pelfnt^  ..'.e  diminished 
dae  to  tawfal  prelhc;:..Lrv  .'it;..idies  of  the 
fiKtors  Involved  and  the  metb(j<l8  of  fund- 
tec  *■  Pl*b.  either  in  the  lurm  of  Insurance 
or  a  traak.  tlie  sslatlTlaliini  nt  ul  a  plan  pre- 
sents many  prohieBis  and  fioses  many  ques- 
tloas.  Sveh  problems  occtirring  under  com- 
pany   f I    I  "  I  eri    ax^    ado^ustered     plans 

and  advisers 
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to  eon|tmetlon  with  etnployem?  who  »up- 
pU»A  tb«  (toto  nccaiMU7  to  the  formulatton 
ef  a  plan.  TlW  c<>mpl«?iltlM  hare  b^pn  fur- 
ther •rtfincnt«d  by  th<«  advnt  of  th*>  issue 
of  eollecttv*  bftrvalnlng  on  the  lubject  of 
pvmifotM  and  welfare  pn^r.-jmn  The  9u- 
prttM  Ootirt'«  decision  upholcllnf^  the  ruling 
th*t  penctons  are  a  proper  subject  for  col- 
lectlv*  bargain Ini;,  and  the  recommendations 
of  tiM  Stad  Fact-nnding  Board  f-r  the  es- 
taMlahWiaBt  of  a  noncontrlbutcry  penRlon 
plsa  In  the  steel  industry  have  had  a  fr»r- 
raaehln^  effect  on  the  changing  pattern  of 
pension  plans. 

The  questions  of  administration  fSn'xnc- 
tnc.  •llglbUlty  selection,  vesting,  ag-e  of  re- 
ttramant,  ate.,  are  no  longer  settled  unllat- 
aralty  Wbart  collectlre  bargaining  has  en- 
compaaaed  the  iJwue  of  penslonjs.  However, 
the  dlfflculttes  encountered  have  not  been 
Inatirmountabls  and  durlnt;  the  past  3  years 
negotiated  plans  have  been  succeMfully 
agreed  upon  In  Industry  after  Industry. 
Borne  of  these  plana  are  new.  but  a  number 
,of  them  had  been  In  existence  under  man- 
agement operation  and  were  Incorporated 
In  the  collective -bargaining  agreement  after 
acceptance  of  such  action  by  management 
and  labor  In  son^ie  Instances  previously  ex- 
isting plans  were  amended  and  llberaUaed 
through   nsgotlation. 

The  major  characteristics  of  pension  plaiu 
neatut sated  In  1P49  and  1950  have  been  sum- 
marized by  Prof  Harold  W  Davey.^  as  fol- 
lows 

1  The  great  majority  are  of  the  noncon- 
trlbutory  lyp*. 

2.  The  great  roa|orlty  provide  for  »  total 
pension  that  recognizes  and  Incltides  prob- 
able benefits  from  the  Federal  Social  Secu- 
rity program. 

3  Most  of  the  newer  plans  call  for  pan* 
slons  of  $100  to  tias  a  month  for  ararkart 
after  (5  *ith  JO  to  30  jfears"  service. 

4  Must  recent  plans  provide  for  Joint  ad- 
mlnUtration 

5  A  strung  preference  for  a  funded,  ac- 
tuurlly  s<>und  plan  la  evidenced. 

6.  Employers  are  Insisting  on  a  compul- 
sory reuremeut  provision  In  moat  recent 
plans. 

7  Em  plovers  are  successfully  resisting 
union  proposals  fur   vesting 

8.  Most  recent  contracts  provide  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  pension  agreements  after  5 
years. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has  published  perlodlcaUy  analyses  of  new 
pension  plans  These  are  c<::mr)arable  to  the 
analysis  in  Daveys  boo*.  Tlie  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Conference  Board  Manage- 
ment Record  for  January  1951  shows  that 
ttoa  taaua  of  compulst^ry  retirement  has  been 
scmawbat  modified  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  at  this  time,  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  ai;e  for  retirement  has  been  raised  above" 
M.  There  have  also  beesi  a  few  pinaa  which 
outline  a  retired  member's  status  under  the 
plan  !n  the  event  It  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
call him  for  work.  It  Is  alsti  brcmght  out 
Uiat  there  Is  a  tendency  toward  tailoring 
plari.s  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  com- 
panies, rather  than  patterning  them  to  a 
standard  plan,  as  appeared  to  be  the  caaa 
after  the  lustallati6n  of  the  steel  Industry 
plan. 

An  earlier  Issue  of  the  M.^nagement  Rec- 
ord (June  '950).  pointed  out  another  de- 
velopment In  the  pension  plan  field.  This 
la  with  reference  to  area-wide  pensions,  such 
as  developed  In  Toledo  and  Detroit.  In 
these  cltlea  a  Dumt>er  of  employers  have 
agreements  with  unions  for  pensions 
financed  by  empl03rer  contributions.  These 
contributions  are  pooled  in  a  common  fund, 
and  workers  of  the  participating  employers 


•  Davey,  Hrrold  W..  Contemporary  Collec- 
tive Barfaining.  Frentlce-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  l&j.',  p.  219 


mav  ehanff  Jota  wlthlti  tba 
ered  vttbout  forfeiting 

Rxpertenee  haa  shown  then  Is  no  itepla 
pa 'tern  that  can  fit  all  tjpm  at  liuhiatrtaa. 
Each  buslneM  aatf  tadottrf  baa  lu  own  aat 
of  conditlona  whieh  muat  be  taken  into  cob- 
slderation  In  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
system  that  will  be  moat  effective,  flnanclal- 
ly  sound  and  eaally  administered.  Ods 
thing  la  earta^  the  trend  la  definitely  In 
the  dlraetlon  of  more  wfctcapread  appNeft- 
tion  of  pawalou  i^ana  In  prlvata  toduatry. 
and  at  tba  s«aw  Una  «•  ahall  mdotibcadly 
see  the  developmtnt  of  a  atin  greater  va- 
riety of  penalOQ  ptena. 


Don't  Sell  the  Party  Down  the  River  to 
Satisfy  Personal  Hatred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  nw  Toax 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  nearly  a  quarter  eeatanr 
the  Republicans  were  ecilpacd  in  Albany 
because  of  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
little  New  Deal  to  outsmart  them  at 
every  whirl  of  the  poUtical  turastfle. 
They  were  definitely  on  the  outside  look- 
ing in  with  nobody  to  blame  but  their 
own  stupidity. 

When  the  people  of  New  York  decided 
on  a  change  in  1942,  the  whole  country 
looked  to  the  Republicans  to  rip  up  the 
floor  in  Albany.  This  they  did  but  they 
limited  their  political  firing  squads  to 
Americans  in  their  own  party. 

Their  golden  opportunity  appeared 
last  year  when  the  Yital  subject  of  re- 
apportionment came  up.  They  got  a 
few  contemptible  characters  together  In 
a  smoke -filled  room  and  taikfi^^  over  the 
situation. 

New  York  State  has  45  congressioiud 
districts.  The  little  dicUtors  deter- 
mined to  cut  the  number  to  43.  without 
firing  a  shot  or  without  putting  up  a 
single  objection. 

All  well  and  good,  but  their  real  chance 
came  when  they  were  faced  with  the 
bright  hope  of  making  their  own  party 
strong  for  the  next  10  years  by  drawing 
the  districts  in  compact  form,  as  they 
should  legally  be.  into  at  least  25  and 
even  30  sure  Republican  constituencies. 

Their  smai-ter  brethren,  the  Pair 
Dealers,  would  have  looked  upon  such  an 
opportunity  as  heaven-sent  and  wa«dd 
have  dimmished  the  Republicans  for  all 
time  to  come. 

That  great  Republican  stronghold.  up- 
State  New  York,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  storm  alter  storm,  and  still  votes 
Republican,  could  have  been  made  a 
mighty  fortress,  giving  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  least  three  or  four 
more  Republican  CaBCfrcasmen. 

But  no.  The  Albany  pirates  preferred 
to  muff  their  chance,  to  scuttle  their 
ship,  to  saber  and  liquidate  members  o* 
their  own  party  whom  they  hate. 

.^  year  ago.  a  max  m  the  know  told  me 
that  he  had  talked  with  the  State  chair- 
man about  the  whole  up-State  picture. 


'nnaere's  one  aaan  wbo's  got 
Mid  Pfdffer.  -and  ttutt  is  the 
man  from  the  Thiny-ancBth 

'3ut  he's  a  Rqiuhlican.'*  the  man) 
jected.  "and  tals  vottag  reoord  Is 
the  most  loyal  and  recniar  of  an  tlie  I 
pobBcaos  In  ConKTeas." 

"That  maJces  no  difference.**  Pfc 
retorted,  "he's  got  to  go." 

After  I  beard  that,  I  conelttded 
the  Albany  sang  would  stoop  lo 
about  anyttili%. 

What  my  personal  fate  or  fortune 
be  as  the  result  of  reapportknmait] 
tapMrtant.  Petty  penom 
Intolerance  have  been  apidied  to  me  ^m- 
since  I  have  been  in  piMIe  life,  and  I  tjave 
been  aMs  to  overcooie  Vbaa.  j 

But  tbe  fate  of  our  Republican 
in  the  hands  of  these  dacser 
a  bone  d  uiottaer  eolor.   I 
<liHMly  cooccmed  with  Vttc  course  o(l 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  leadership  which  j 
thrust  aside  tbe  good  of  the  party 
dulge  in  tbe  aartisttc  pleasure  of  liqv 
iov  a  whole  coognHlonal  diitiict 
the  Republican  fold  simply 
bate  me. 

Up-State  New  York  abooid  not  be 
prived  of  a  single  Republican 
man.    It  is  too  important  an  area 
tbe  BspubMcan  Partjr  mask  have 
last  member  deeted  from  that 
order  to  carry  tbe  House  in  1962. 

I  repeat,  ny  own  political  future 
.small  import  but  I  protest  having  my  \ 
trict  swallowed  up  and  the  m 
strength  of  the  Republicans 
lessened  by  even  one. 

The  truth  is,  these  outlaws  who 
as  Republicans  in  tbe  State  capital  | 
afraid  of  ofTending  the  Ot^mndl 
and  the  New  York  City  Demoeratie 
chine.    They  prefer  to  limit  their 
cal  sanctions  against  individtals  in 
own  parly. 

Tbe  local  newspaper  aeeounts  ar^  as 
insulting  to  Broome  County  as  they  |»n 
posBihly  be.      Tbey  refer  to  our 
county  as  being  thrown  into  the 
ninth  Disfxlct.     Actually,  the 
ninth  is  being  attached  to  Broome 

Naturally.  I  disUke  having  to 
against  a  Repid)liean  eolleague  in 
House.  But  the  arrangement  is 
mine,  it  is  theirs,  and  I  have  no  ^lokc^  tn 
tbe  matter.  However,  as  kmg  as  Bm  me 
County  remains.  I  wiH  be  tn  the  rum  ing 
regardless  where  tbey  gerrymander  u  i. 

^  But  to  get  back  to  tbe  ioipvtance  if  a 
Republican  victory  next  year.     H  eae 

de^ts  are  putting  petty  hatred  atove 
tbe  great  prospect  of  taking  tbe  Houa  s. 

Sudi  a  race  is  booDd  to  be  cloee.  Tien 
why  not  add  five  Republican  dlstrictl  to 
Mew  York  State,  instead  of  dividlac 
party,  and  throwing  away  tbe 
because  they  want  to  settle  a  score 
an  Abraham  lineoln  Reiiabllean  Itke 
Just  because  they  do  not  happen  to 
mc.    I  do  not  happen  to  Uke  them 
but  I  stomach  their  existence  for 
the  party. 

Qod  help  America  if  passion 
theirs  rales  tbe  land  and  blots  out  sv^eet 
reason.  Lei  us  ssake  tbeee  pirates  ^Rlk 
the  plank  and  save  the  two>parlar  sofs^mi 
for  our  Natlca 
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ACtSl 


Wk«   OwBS    Ta«r    Quid's    Mimi: 


ttsRiij  s^LAs  I  ««a  oa*  oi  Uke 


AaacTwraa 


ULlEMmOlf  OF  REM.\RS3 
cr 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  TBI  BCXMB  OP  iBrnsBrzMifi 

f,  OetdbtT  2, 19S1 


leave  to  ezteod  my  remarks  in  the 
oaa.  I  indode  tbercte  an  article  by  Jobn 
T.  Flynn.  awwrtng  to  ttae  Oefiober  1S51 

and  noted  wittvcaBsat- 

facssttmt 
teets  emt  axe 
istic  of  tbe  trend  to  bring  "-fc-w^—  to 
ttaroogli  our  edn 
I  am  Mttsttr  append  to  il, ; 
sboaldbe. 
Tbe  article  foliaws: 

Ovm  Toes  Choojv's  ICoat 
(By  jQim  T.  PlyBB) 


n 


(Mdal  la  sptnt."    Aad  ttea  ks  a|«  ttM  tb* 
■octety  of  the  futar*  li  to  b*  "^ 
cooctttnaitad.  wad : 

via  R  aa|pp«a? 
be  |i  11  SIM  mil  10  sMiiwrtM  Ibik^  pctvl. 

'    ■•  ftats  tbey  0My  rofUM  to  do  this. 
It  Bay  be 


epbyths 

SMke  %  study  of  aodal-aetenM 
Later    the    CarxMgk* 

a  grant  of  S300.000  to 

or  the  social  sdCDBM  iB  «w  iB 

Tlie  enttrprim  was   '|  '■  I  ""r1  liy 


'-.rj<»   ih.*  f-u-ly  t.ivj«tt«d,  ta 

H    -:        Or.#    -?(t    EM 
t«   car    .ridir'idiiaiisiE  Is 
I*  :-   .-■■.:««.■  •i^'ara  u 
be;-,  r-  p«:j«*«(i  ihMi  lint  teactera 
Ipr::    '.i'^Jt   =u::«±»   of   tls*4r'  p«plk> 
:   r  :i«  '-.tw  cslitcunat  «o- 

Laoor    Pmrry.   wr&i*  st   ilua 

cJ    tzs    carefailT    nmvtnd 

U    AC    MtUOktKHQAl    ptea 

■      It    I*   a 

a  pt»s  to  «eSl  a  acKttkUBMl 
by  wortlBC 

i^UieS   m   tlW  OOBih- 

this  tdm  was 

\iiis    tlm*    RosK 

TSw  GfMt  T*cb- 

ebe  «c  Qoeit  most 

X  j»-w  ioctAi  ortfcw.     Be 

&n'.    step    'TEiat    b»   to 

OD  Ii^e  xcd  MlxKatkMi 

A  s«v    public    aus<l.    tke 

by  crea-inf   »!»  erf 

itu&<is  and  v«td- 

IB  a  n«v  sccial  Emnd." 

tus  pi  an  oiT  campaligii. 

to  be  doi^  &y  prracblng 

■^  ••  Oo  :t  was  to  cotv- 

to  accept  aoctalteii 

In  Itli  artad  a  fev  nx>t  itieaa. 

wtth  the  (dramatte 

to  tbkt  th»i  tbere  to  not 

a^  Ustcry    tHe  Aaaarl- 

ta  reality  nothsixg  but  a 

tto  ■rtUsh  nobtUiy  and  Aomt- 

cf  (Tur  statesixien  tn 

tBtciTsted  ctuefty  in  tl>atr 

to  tokl  Xk-At  our  econoialc 
■n.  bam  A  failure     BchoM 

Oepressiorts.     TMs  is  aot  a 

of  vpftKtamiXy.  the  GvTTeminent  mtirst 

tbe  co(mI  ^«  iOT  ii^e  maaaeai     On  tbia 

tto  book  fives  tr.cky  staiisucs  about 

dLst.nbutioB..  etc 
'.  K-j-ii:  said  that  to  e«T»ct  our 
aer.-   -we  must   hare  »   desifised 
''~.\'   :•<    ;i  pi*.anecl  ecoo- 
ODv>=;-T:;r.?r.:   — 'jst   taJEe  over  zhe 
tbe  rest    must   be  operated 
ptaitf. 
AH  thii  la  arducttre.  .i:.c!  .'  Appeals  to  tto 
•.Jl<?  pupi.s      But   !t  is 
i  cec^ptire  laDei     And 
tb*y  an  not  -.     -    :   ..ed  about  any  at   tbe 
In  tblB  .  -■■-. 

was  wTtrtcc  for  professional 
But  h«  ^ecatne  the  pioneer  In 
aot  textbooks  in  aeccnlance  with 
tlM  ttoorie-  :■.  h-  irreai  tectinol'jgy.  He 
vraS*  M  t<fr-r>  r;^  '.4  student  wos-lEbooics, 
■■d  M  iMctor  L':.^.or>^  AH  deal  with  the 
*  heanlr  charged  with 
|VOpt.^'.i:;ca  1  Axn  InfomMd  ttot 
at  iMMa  ftjna.iX'i  o:t>s  o(  '.he^e  have  been 
CteOtftoMd  te  th ^   -.'>'--.-         -.he  Xattou. 

ratowtag  the  pu&.iv-ski.^-'U  or  Rui^s's  fxt- 
booka  and  guides  :>  steady  stream  af  books 
on  gownsat.  scf;.  'r?::i-'<  and  bi!5t(UT  were 
pobilitad  tar  Mgt ->'-'.  '<:  u^e  and  slanted 
tn  TarTtng  diyraaB  :..  -:.'r  directicm  ot  differ- 
ent forasa  «t  ecaie<' ::>.-. 

Lu  IMO.  Dr  Ralph  Ri.^bey  rr>ade  an  examl- 
natkvn  of  hlgh-schocH  textboolu.  to  aztract 
paasa^es  which  indicate  the  auihon'  attl- 
toward  the  system  of  private  antar- 
The  extracts  were  selected  by  ttoaa 
who  exami.iec  830  social -science  tczt- 
dO  percent  uX   thOi>e  lued  m  Unitad 
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0t«iM  hlRh  school*.  Th«  rwulti  wnit  pub- 
Usb«d  wi'houi  commant.  L«t«r,  aft«r  :\a 
iBVrvlew  wnh  Dr  Rtthry  thr  New  York 
Dmes  »aid  "A  gub«*t«ntjal  prop'Ttion  of  the 
SOCUU-aelCDce  t«xtbock.<i  ita«(l  tn  th«  btgh 
•elioola  tend  to  rrttJclx*  our  form  of  «overn- 
m^nt  und  hoJd  In  contempt  the  system  ^-t 
private  enterprise.  ♦  ♦  •  There  Is  a  no- 
table tendency  to  play  down  what  has  been 
Rcrotnpilshed  In  thla  ccuntrir  and  to  stress 
the  defects  c.f  our  detnocracy  " 

That  va«  Ic  1940.  The  situation  to  worse 
now 

Whfn  objection  U  made  to  such  books  the 
cry  Ls  raised  that  we  are  tnTadtiig  the  teach- 
er s  "academic  freedom."  That  trick  term 
mean*  '.hat  a  teiwber  can  teach  annhlng  lie 
or  she  wishes  In  the  claasroom.  This  theory 
la  quite  indefensible  Teachers  have  the 
same  tur.dumental  rights  as  other  people. 
They  hare  the  rlfrht  »  write  what  they  wish, 
and  to  hire  a  hall  or  stand  on  a  soapbox  und 
say  what  the;  wish. 

The  public-school  classroom,  he-sever,  Is 
not  a  ball  tn  which  to  exploit  a  teachers 
religious  or  political  theories.  There  are 
other  rights  In  the  claasroonj  brides  the 
teacher's  The  studenu.  the  parents,  the 
community  ail  have  rights  there  The  olill- 
dren  are  compelled  to  sit  in  the  classroom 
and  listen.  They  are  not  a  voluntary  audi- 
ence. Tney  have  a  rU<ht  to  be  protected  In 
th«t»e  rights  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the 
classroom  as  an  educational  Instrument  and 
not  an  agency  to  turn  our  children  Into 
Suclaii&t«. 

What  c«n  parents  do  about  this?  TTae 
befit  procedure  in  any  given  community  la  for 
a  rroup  to  gel  the  facts,  and  make  criticism 
only  where  it  U  clearly  warranted. 

■rhe  first  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  the 
texttxxiks.  especially  those  used  In  the  social 
sciences:  history,  government,  economics. 
Then  determine  whether  the  t>ooks,  or  c«r- 
lAlu  teachers,  advocate  lertlst  polidM. 

Citizens  and  parents  must  not  make  wild, 
unsupported  charges  or  brand  teaeban  aa 
Commvinists  where  there  Is  no  proof.  (Aa 
a  matter  jf  fact,  most  of  the  offenders  are 
either  Socialists  or  believers  In  some  vague 
sort  of  coUectlvlst  scheme  ) 
■^On  The  other  hand,  citizens  who  know 
nothing  of  this  sly  and  dangerous  movement 
should  not  be  apologists  for  offenders. 
Abide  by  the  facti.  The  future  of  your 
country  and  your  children  Is  at  stake. 


Tas.f  iad  the  Press  Gallery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVIB 

Monday.  September  24.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«o.  I  include  the  following  editoiial 
written  by  r  great  American  newspaper- 
man. Hon.  Dotph  Prantz,  editor  of  the 
ShiTveport  Journal.  This  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Shreveport  Journal,  i&iue 
of  September  25.  1951: 

CoWT  Belono  in  Gallxxt 
Representatives  pf  newspapers  and  news- 
gathe.  ing  .systems  recogniwd  as  having  eon- 
metlon  with  or  tympathy  for  communism 
hay*  abaolut«tT  no  business  In  the  cong?-ee- 
alcnal  press  gallerlea  or  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can news  headauartera.  Our  Nation  rjns 
serious  rlsJt  when  It  permits  the  enemj  to 
hare  i»^esa  courtesies  In  this  country. 

The  abaurdtty  of  the  practice  of  allowing 
unfriendly  fcreigners  and  their  agents  to  at- 


tend Aaacrtcaa  u>w»|>ap«f  conftrraees 
kindred  flBthvtecs  baa  been  itiWMad  latelj 
m  ii«s»rd  to  repreaentatlvea  of  Taaa.  tiM 
Viet  news  agency,  which  to  generally 
siciered  to  be  an  adjunct  to  the  Rede* 
nage  system.  Tbetr  particular  purpoae  li 
gain  Information  for  the  beneflt  of  the  antl^ 
American  propagandlsta  and  other  enemtea 
of  American  waya.  They  should  be  barred 
from  aonrcea  of  oAeial  Information  at  Waahf 
ingtoD.  Just  aa  American  newsmen  are  barred 
frt>m  such  sources  tn  Oommuntet  eoontrled. 

These  ahonld  be  no  mere  prlTflegcs  for  T^i^ 
or  any  other  Soviet  news  agency  in  th^ 
United  States  than  are  granted  the  Amolcaa 
press  representatives  tn  Ifoacow  and  othct 
Soviet  centers.  This  erMently  was  cooakU- 
ered  by  the  president  of  the  American  Soetof- 
ty  of  Mcwspikpsr  Bdltors  when  he  suggssted 
that  ths  seui^ea  of  Information  at  oar  na» 
tional  eapttal  be  denied  xass  representatfvca. 
The  tame  Idea  no  doubt  motivated  Senator 
O'CoNoi.  of  Maryland  In  oKntag  a  resolu» 
tlon  to  bar  the  Taas  reporters  from  the  pret* 
galleries  of  Congress.  The  prohibition 
should  be  enacted  and  strictly  enforced.  H 
would  be  absurd  to  continue  granting  th# 
enemy  any  such  favors. 

America  has  been  too  lenient  too  long.  It 
must  tighten  Its  defenses.  On*  way  to  d^ 
this  Is  to  exclude  from  Information  sources 
news  repreaentattvea  -erring  the  enemy. 


Recent    Developments    in    Uaited    State* 
PoKcy  Toward  the  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  AMiiMa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE6 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. August  26.  1951.  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  attending  a  banquet  at  Bir- 
minpham.  Ala.,  given  by  the  Southern 
Federation  of  the  Syrian-Lebanon  Amer^ 
lean  Clubs  and  the  National  Association 
of  Federations  of  Syrian-Lebanese  Clubi. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Samuel  K.  C.  Kop^ 
per.  Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Near  East- 
ern Affairs  of  the  State  Department. 
made  a  most  intereaUng  and  able  ad- 
dress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendl^ 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Mr  President.  Dr  Malik.  Senator  Hill.  Got»>- 
gressman  Battle,  and  m«mber3  of  the  South- 
ern Feoenition  of  Syrlan-Lebaaoo-Amerleaa 
Clubs  and  the  National  AasoclatlBa  of  Faderi 
atioiui.  It  is  a  real  pleasuiw  and  prlvUefs  t« 
t>e  here  with  you  this  evening  and  to  partici- 
pate on  this  priHtrsm  with  the  lOatmUr  at 
Lebanon.  Senator  Hill  and  CongrasBmaa 
Battlf.  1  brln^f  to  ycu  the  greetings  at 
Amistixat  Secretary  McOhee  who  looks  for- 
ward u>  addressing  your  BatKaul  convention 
In  Atlantic  City  in  October. 

On  behalf  cf  the  Department  of  State,  t 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ana  wcirf 
which  your  urgauization  la  doln^  to  Inrrsasi 
luiderstaiiding  and  proaaola  good  ralattoni 
betwe>?n  the  peoples  of  tlM  OBttMl  StaMa  »**4 
the  Near  Eaat.  We  m  the  Department  and 
our  missions  In  the  field  followed  with  gi«a{ 
Interest  your  convention  in  Beirut  and 
Dama^'Us  a  year  ago.  We  ail  believe  thai 
your  efforts  there  mad*  a  valuable  contribut 
tlon   toward   the   theme  of  this  couventtad 


I  o  to 


if.  I  ahooM  Ska 
tn  the  Dopart- 
If  I  startlwlth 


wMek  h  to  f  (tissa  tlM 

tween  the  United  MaUs  and  tba 

Am  Mr.  Piaak  Ifarta  stated  bsiosw  tbal  < 
vestloa  In  Damascus,  yon  did  not 

to  ssek  aaatatlal  fata  or  to  so  iport 
pomeal  froopa.  jam  «cn  amply 
returning  to  the  land  at  your  forefaftai  n  to 
dedicate  yoursetves  to  ttie  service  af| 
people  m  ail  walks  of  life.  By  tba 
ancestry  and  cosnmon  heritage,  you 
also  tn  a  posttton  better  to  approacbj 
friends  tn  the  Ksar  Bast  and  to  tat 
America's  role  In  tlM  Hear  Cast  av 
By  your  own  example  youeoald< 
the  value  at  treedcsB  for  IndisldnaH.  a 
whl^  Is  baaie  to  tbe  desvlopncnt  and 
tenance  of  fTeedoaa  for  naftasia  Tida 
aoUd  baala  from  wtaidb  only  food  < 

To  an  and  tones  so  fa 
Cast  in  aU  lu  phasss  at  Utm  > 
la  UUl*  onknosm  to  you  tbat  I  out 
fanaral  backgroond.  Bovever,  I 
to  gtre  you  the  picture  as  wc 
ment  ct  State  see  It  today,  u  t  avKiki  wi^u 
what  seems  to  b^  e«wnmmi  koowlsdge  toUI.  tt 
to  because  tbe  area  we  are  ooosldertBg)  to  of 
such  Importance  to  tbe  United  States  today. 

The  strategic  kocatloo  of  the  Near  Bkct  la 
self-evident.  This  to  tbe  axis  at  three! 
tlncnte  which  credited  wselsia  ett 
gave  birth  to  the  three 
religions,  and  abettarad  the  exialanee 
ture  and  teaming  dvtag  tlm  Dark  Adas  of 
Bun^se.  Its  tanlttalas  are  ttw  crowrodda  of 
the  Baatem  Weailsiihsie.  Every  mijor 
national  airline  eonnecttng  Asia,  Biirap4.  and 
tlM  United  states  passes  through  thelNear 
Bast.  Tbe  Suea  Canal  to  a  vital  art*y  at 
wortd  aiyppteg.  ] 

,  the  Rear  A«t  provldai  aceisa  to 
with  its  treaaeadoas  inarqas  at 
and  raw  mateilato,  assd  to  tb4  con- 
tinent of  Afrlea  whose  meuuites  of 
manganese.  chroiBe.  and  eopim  we  imt 
large  quanttttea.  Ttaa  Near  Bart  II 
talaa  one-half  of  tha  proven  oU  ri 
tbe  world,  and  tt  suppttss  a  large  ii 
ttt  tb»  oU  requirements  of 
Africa. 

As  has  recently  been  graphleaUy 
stnted  tn  one  of  the  leading  Aaaarlean ' 
ilea,  the  heartland  of  Uam.  a  reBgfc) 
00O.00O  people  vbo  Inhabit  tbe  if 
from  tbe  Atlantic  shores  of  Atrlci  to  |ndo- 
neala  and  tbe  PhHIpptoas  la  the  Soathwest 
Paeifte.  to  found  tn  tba  HMr  Wm^■..      i 

The  peoplaa  at  ftha  MBar  Bast  hsvc  |aday 
three  strong  asplratlana:  (1)  Tbey 
fervently  to  retain  and  strengttiaai 
recently  won  independence— altbc 
reocrded  history  ct  tbe  area  to  ckler|ttkan 
any  other  part  of  the  wocid.  tt  eo 
nations,  and  the  aplrtt  at  mi 
pr)de  of  soveielguty  trtaleh 
thavtgta  Kurope  and  tbe  Wei 
during  recent  centuries  to  mnr  growtt^  In 
ail  of  thto  rsgkm;  (2)  tbe  peoples  ^tbe 
Near  East  strongly  desire  to  play  'Jieti^  part 
as  equate  In  the  family  of  natk 
<3)  tbeee  people  eeek  to  ralae  thali 
of  llvii^  and  to  elimlmate  dtoensc. 
and  backwardnaaa  which  hava  bein 
lent  over  aaoat  <rf  that  aiea  for  oai 

One  Impartant  alSBMBg  whldi  ta 
to   the   complexity   and   dtotttrbln^' 
throughout  the  Near  But  to  the  neutl 
anti-Western  tendency  prevalent  li 
of  tbeee  counules.    Several  at  tbess 
have  emerged  aa  aoverelgn  tntttftM  « 
the  ckae  of  World  War  EL    Tbe  sti 
gala  tnrtspsBdaatiB  to  still  vivid  In  tbe  : 
at  their  gnTsmmanti  ^n^  psnples: 
with  tbe  rest  of  tbe  wortd  are  stUl  <x 
in    their    minds    with    external 
Therefoca,  a  belief  extou  la  aonae  circied  that 
the  beat  course  for  developnaant  Ui  s  tn  i 
trallty    and    disaaaorwitnn    from    ttel 
politically  and  aomwiilnallj 

Oir  ^lorta  to  aaalat  the  He* 

labeled  as  attempu  at  political  tkt 
or  economte  oenetratlon. 
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upon   thto 
It  to  stremgtben  It      Tlve 
te    ITnited    Sc»-.es 
sTn-pattetic  role 


Syria  and  Let^ 
tor    TO 


Unttad  gritn  and  tbe  Near 

As  yon  arc  w«a  aware,   there  have 

0* 


.   At  ttn  praaaaa  tJtoae  there  exists  a  prob- 
and %ypi  laaacdlng  the  futwe  at  the 
tnUdptand  tha  fotHra  o(  the 
Btodan.     Stace  the  and  at 

at  ttoe  MM  treary .  not  do*  to 


The  5eoQi.xl  C  H  boOy  its  tiie  Fajestme  Oaa- 
dliJLtica  Coimn issmjc..  Tha  ■Jrvaii.ia-icst  w 
njiiit  up  of  Cnlwd  States  Preact.  ar<; 
T'orfciah  rcpreaenta::T«s  a£.a  was  e^tabUsii^ed 
by  the  GezMral  Aaicmniy  on  Drcexzioaff  IL. 
1948.  to  aaaast  the  Arahs  aiKi  lof  lAr»,eLM  m 
getting  together  -n  aa  c-^'tz-Aj.:  setuerae-rit. 
as  weH  as  lo  f  aetata  te  the  repau-uuoi..  re- 
setilement.  aiid  rehaiulitaciuic  o;  Us*  Pai- 
eetme  refugees  sLoti  lb*  pAfoasnt  of  c^tnpen- 
a;w?.n  to  t-H<»m 


On  Aufust  10  She  POC  lnTr.ed  the  four 
In  teres  te<l  Arab  Star.ca  and  Israel  to  meet 
witii  itkt  Cfimmissaoa  la  Pans  on  Sepc^stber 
10  to  diacius  protelems.  The  CniT«d  States. 
as  A.  meiEber  of  the  PCC.  stroocty  suppcrca 
thirs  step,  in  tbe  bope  that  aanaethmi;  puaisive 
cottjd  i*  doce. 

The  last  U  N  arfantoation  In  tbe  N«r 
East — a^Kl  ccTOAir.:-  .r.e  ct  tbe  laost  twtpcr- 
tans — ts  the  C  N  Rebef  and  Worte  AgOicj 
for  PjiieBtiEie  RtftBrees  tc  the  Nesir  Bast. 
Tr.e  QA  on  I>cen:5>er  a.  19cx.  aapr  ved  a 
ressij.uiicc.  which  ci^e<l  tor  sao.000.000  to 
ccjitirsue  direci  reiief  bj  tii«  Ajrenor  m^n 
Jxuj  1.  1^1.  to  Ju.ie  ».  I9d2.  Tba  isi»ilu 
;ivn  ais>-'  instructeo  the  agency  Co  aatahBih 
a  rerntegraucn  !una  of  mm,  laaa  than  UO.- 
COC  C'OC  '  7  the  «-*m»  period.  Tt 
■m  ..^uQ  fi.r.aa«r*  p-o}««a  requested  try 
r.ea.-  eaysiem  go^emxaeats  for  the 
Iter.:  estahiishmem  of  the  n 
rtir.  ifal  from  reuel  either  throogh 
u-^ti  jr  resettlement  Both  the  Arab 
ai;d  Israel  supported  the 
acceptance  o:  th*  reintejtrat 
ever,  ail  erf  the  parties  h»*w 
step   toward   the   settlement  of 

qtM^ioQ^    We  coMiaK  lUa  ta  ha  a 
sign,  for  the  kaagw  tho  lafagasa  rsHHln  ta 

the 


Thar*  caa  be  no 
tt    tbe 

■ue    to   dnm1na'.e    the    near 

r.  there  are  sev- 

at  the 

wtth  recocKlUag 


U.  ■. 
latarpratod  aa  partial  to 
of  tha  partiaa  lavolfad. 
hi  thto 


;  In  point 
oCtlBaala        ~ 

byttialato 
IMltoi 

with: 

ReoDilBta  of  ailltacy 

Ptaaea.  lisliliiaii.  and  tbe 

1  to  baadad  by  IX.  Oen.  WU- 

Marina  Cbrpa. 

Tha  Truce : 

In  extotanoa  hy  the 

of  At«uat  11. 1MB.  to  pro. 
the  aaeaaaary  U.  B.  stqwrvtalosx  for  tha 
foor  armisrttee  agreetnents  which  ware  signad 
aaOtt  V.  If .  anaplraa.  la  tbs  flat  7  nkonths  at 
WB  between  Tiiaat  on  tha  ooe  ^m***  and 
Syria  and  Jordan  cat  the 

into  votaatartl^.  png  a  daOnlte  end  to  ths 
iMattlttlaa  la  the  Maar  BMt.  and  arc  eon- 
to  miiiagMi*'***^  pacts, 
ita  are  the  only  ne- 
fo^ted  settlamant  whidb  has  ao  far  been 
vorked  mit  and  agreed  to  kg  iBtael  and  the 
ArahStataa. 


XCVn — App.- 


and  tn- 
kf  tta  .Iwinmaa  and  to 
!  of  eooparatmn 
win  banaBt  aU.  In  Dacaaabst  1MB  i 
Parts  ansalliig  of  tbe  General  AaaaaaHy.  H 
was  aay  patiltogs  to  be  present  dinti^  a  < 
en  llr.  Jnhn 
of  tha 

la  bto  re> 

tbe 

po- 
unfrtendll- 

drab  countnes, 

tethla. 

have  been 

by    our    record    tn    the 


that  the  CBttcd  Stmt 
lent  of  Israel 

in  tlic  tamlly  at 
The  challenge  of  Soviet 
made  m>.Te  apparent  the  weaknaai  tn  the 
military,  economic  and  iiorial  stractures  of  a 
number  of  states  In  the  Near  Bast.  Where 
people  are  barely  existing  on  en  Income  of 
often  le5*s  than  tlOO  a  year  per  fserson.  as 
compared  with  our  average  of  91.400.  the 
grandicee  and  Uliaory  pnrmlses  of  commu- 
nism are  accepted  In  desperation  and  em- 
braced in  expect*tlon.  Where  people  have 
never  deveUiped  a  sense  of  personal  participa- 
tion or  interest  In  their  gov  ertuuent.  but  have 


eOBW  t>!r.-?^j»»   tnc   I  Tiiliiitos  to  f  I 

■MKtai  authority  aa  aa  ataatmct  body  at 

terlerertee  and  sufajngatlae.  the 

a  r«spt3catbility  is  go  vet  lament 

to  vrhiew,  but  achieved  tt  most  be  to  ]^^ 

wtzit  chao*- 

These  i&ree  Kspecu  of  wcaknetn  mnat  ha 
retccTed  t-^fore  there  cilb  be  aay  edScttv*  nn 
s^taAce  to  ocauBozusca  or  any  permannM 
F?xn-ess  m  mans  state  in  the  Mear  Jbat. 
Th«  social  ahortn^oungs  cam  be  nghted  only 
bj  respo&siibte  acuctn  frotn  wtthln:  tbe  adO* 
Ultj  acct  ecx>Qomic  eial  insswiu  call  fee  a^ 
sisUioce  r.-cm  w-iihcut- 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  C:iit*d  States  OOT-emmect  Is  kesstff 

eonanoiw  of  their  need  for  exterrtMl  bcip  In 
devet.npaient  and  cianned  utiltiation  at  iw- 
sowares  and  has  pnjpoewl  procrar?is  of  ftnan- 
ctai  and  teehnical  asel«tajtM-e  tr.  ti^at  fMd. 
Dalo.--iUE*telT.  in  attempjiag  to  ret.<fer  aM  r/g 
te;»  ktn-d,  we  encounter  charves  c-f  tatereal 
tateriererce  These  charfes  irr  made  by 
aatiwefete-n  elements  and  Ctenra unlet  prop- 
air.ia<ta.,  caa.-««  which  are  unfairly  ralmlsd 
*^r5ur»t  cror  eowntrr  la  Tiew  cf  our  tradttloBal 
and  aKsw>er»tng  adherence  to  aaiKmal  aett- 
determtnat*  n.  •  •  •  The  United 
Ck:ireniB>»nt  has  nc  desire  whatK.ievfT  to 
cTPakch  .pon  the  soTtfretgaty  of  these  laoda 
in  any  w*t  but  r»*ber  «lestre  to  tee  these 
p*<:-pi«s  t>ecotne  e«-c^fK>anc«Uy.  iorlalty  »»*^| 
poiit^caXIy  staMe  and  tmraune  to  subvwilta 
infitien'xs  which  see*  tc  undermine  them 
and  to  dercnve  them  of  their  leetumate  per- 
sonal and  naticxi^  rtzbts  and  freedoms. 

In  January  194S  President  Truaaitn  pro- 
posed tn  his  irsu^urai  addresa  what  has  atnee 
become  known  as  the  pv:>int  4  program,  to 
make  araiiible  technica:  assistance  for  tiat 
undertJeTeioped  coutitnes.  Thu  program 
has  aheadT  been  accepted  by  most  of  the 
countrtes  -dC  the  ?te*r  East,  laeluding  Leb- 
arid  Is  now  wrl!  under  way  Be- 
of  Its  relative  pjT*penty  last  vm  ow- 
ing to  the  cotrotc  boom,  and  far  other  rea- 
sons bes*  kliown  to  Itseif .  Syria  has  not  so  far 
•cea  fit  to  9e*k  point  4  aid  It  is  r«ccgniae«l 
tiMt  t.3*  Syrians  bare  a  perfect  r'.^t  u>  seek 
or  to  rejt»ct  this  aid.  and  their  5tai.d  on  thto 
qtieetion  will  m  no  way  a-ect  their  good 
reiations  with  the  Utiited  States  We  wcra 
enc&tjaa^  to  note  the  public  statement  by 
Syrtaa  Prtme  Minister  Hakira  en  August  IS 
tiiat  '.iie  ArTi.tis  cannot  face  the  daagers  of 
thki  perpiexed  wortd  aivine  for  neutrality  to 
hnagi  pa.'v  when  we  are  weak  " 

a«   a   means  of  ca- 
natjons  who  seek  It  uf 
The  respons*  to  point  4 
has  been  gcxie.'^ly  fa- 
s-ven    assuming    that   aU 
should  be  .>nthQa« 
Oftere  wotild  itil!  be  no 
Into  som?.'  aaags  In 
asj.-'ec  u    of   the 
by  thelT  very  nature  might 
Iter  to  tbe  cradnional  prac- 
tices of  the  area. 

•  «  •  •  • 

In  mitte  of  tbe  enc>  ^ura^ring  protrress  of  tbe 
point  4  program,  events  in  Korea  since  June 
Of  1960  underscored  heavily  ihe  sobering 
reality  that  the  ecoiionuc  aud  technical  aid 
envlaagad  tn  that  program  alcoe  would  not 
be  enough  to  meet  the  present  challenge  to 
the  secTUtty  of  the  Near  Ea^st.  Because  of  the 
urgent  need  to  strengthen  a  niimb^  of  non- 
Sovlet-daolnated  areas.  President  Trtmkan 
aaBt  a  maasrge  tc  the  Congress  on  Mar  M. 
1951.  recommending  that  further  steps  be 
t.^ken  to  build  up  these  cotintrles  under  a 
Mutual  Security  Program.  In  his  mmtsga 
to  tae  CSongress.  President  Truman  pointed 
cut  that  nc  part  of  the  world  to  more  directly 
exposed  to  Soviet  pressure  than  the  oountrtoa 
cf  the  Middle  Ea^t.  He  stated  further  ttat 
the  laceaEant  pressure  on  the  middle  eaad 
can  be  overcome  ooij  by  a  continual  build- 
up (A  armed  defenses  and  the  fostering  at 
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•cononiic  development  He  then  recom- 
mended  that  t41i.0C)C.000  in  miiitary  ai<t  tw 
fr»,ru«'d  to  Orf*c«.  Turkey.  *nd  Irun,  a  jxmt- 
tlon  •■'(  this  aid  to  be  av»Uable  for  oi;her 
mlddlf  eastern  natinnn  if  necessary.  He  rec- 
ommei^ded  that  an  addillonal  $1 35.000  (XK) 
lu  ecoimmic  aid  be  aliucated  far  Near  Easi- 
ern  c<>u.itn««  excluelve  of  Greece  and  "rxir- 
key.  for  wht  ra  ««nnomlc  aid  la  provided  a« 
part  of  the  program  for  Europe.     •     •     • 

Ttut  President  atreaaed  the  problem.*  of 
•eonomic  development  m  the  Near  Eiust  put- 
ting particular  empha-sjs  on  the  prohlera  of 
the  Arab  refuiceen  He  said  that  the  pro- 
gram er.vLsagPd  for  the  refuge«'s  ha«  the 
threefold  purpose  of  assisting  In  their  re- 
•ettJement,  of  utrengthenlng  those  states 
wherein  they  settle,  and  removing  this  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  area.  An  expansion  of 
lM«dc<l  !ix«l  production  wa«  envisiged 
tlirough  the  development  of  land  and  water 
Maourca*.  Under  tne  proposed  plan  up  to 
W  pcrenat  of  the  M15.000.(X30  requested  for 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Greece.  Turkey. 
and  Irau  could  be  utilized  In  tiie  near  eaat- 
ern  states  II  the  President  were  to  determine 
§uch  i.!d  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Sidtes.  ThU  would  permit  the 
United  States  for  the  llrci  time  to  assist  those 
«xmntrtc»  directly  m  building  up  their  de- 
fensive capabiiitles.  This  demonstrates  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  preserve  and  .strengthen  the  rela- 
tions of  these  states  with  the  United  States 
and  the  West;  to  Increase  the  will  of  the  near 
•««tern  stales  to  cooperate  m  nwlcting  any 
expansioni-st  tendencies  of  the  U.  S.  S  R.; 
and  tc  develop  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  area  as  a  whole  by  encouraging  the  ooun- 
trtea  to  increase  their  capacities  for  defense, 
•trengthen  internal  security  and  reduce 
rivalries  between  the  states  of  the  area. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  economic  aid 
would  b«  •  •  •  directed  in  the  main  to- 
ward the  foUowlng  ftelds:  Improvements  in 
public  health  and  sanitation;  agricultural  ex- 
tension services  designed  to  increase  food 
production  by  the  use  of  better  tools,  seeils, 
fertilizers  and  methods  of  cultivation;  in- 
creased opportunities  and  better  training  in 
Tocational  educaUon  and  Improvement  of  the 
highway  facilities  in  the  area:  and  Anally  to- 
ward the  relief  and  rehabUltolion  of  the 
Arab  refugees. 

As  I  have  already  stat«d.   It   la   proposed 
that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  military 
aid  earmarked  for  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Iran 
might  be  drawn  upon  for  military  assistance 
to  other  near-eastern  countries.    The  alloca- 
tion of  such  assistance  would  be  contingent 
uixjn   the   President's   decision    that   sucn   a 
course  is  essential  to  the  security   Interasts 
of  the  United  States.     In  this  connection  I 
ahoulcl  like  to  quote  from  Assistant  Sei-re- 
tary  McOhee's  statement  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  20      He  said.  "In  all  candor.  I 
ahould  like  to  say  that  it  is  now  the  Depsirt- 
ment  of  State's  view  that  the  President  may 
well  And  it  necessary  to  utilise  this  auttior- 
Ity.  If  it  is  granted  in  the  very  near  fut  are. 
Kv«nts  In  the  Middle  East  are  moving  rapid- 
ly.   The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the    force.!    of    neutralism    and    aiAtiwestern 
MntUnent  to  gain  any  further  ground,  nor  to 
allow  these  forces  to  be  captured  and  ex- 
ploited by  International  communism." 
•  •  .  , 

Near-eastern  statesmen  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  among  German  Foreign  Oflk-e 
doctiments  captured  after  World  War  II  v.as 
a  repcM-t  dated  November  26.  l»40.  from  the 
Oennan  Ambassador  to  Moscow.  Count  Von 
Schulenberg  Von  Schuienberg  disclosed  In 
this  report  that,  subject  to  certain  con  11- 
ttooa.  Molotov  was  ready  to  enlarge  the  Xazi- 
SoTl^t  agreement  Into  a  four-jKiwer  j>,ct 
with  all  Axis  natlona.  One  or  thfse  condi- 
tions was  that  '*the  area  south  of  Batum  And 


Baku  In  the  genersl  direction  of  the  Persua 
Gulf    be    recognized    as    the    center    of    th« 
aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union. "     Today  ail 
Indications  are  that  this  area,  loaf  sovgbt  ty 
cxar  and   commiasar  alike,   renudns  adntt 
tedly  a  center  of  immense  expansionist  ptaa 
sure  by  Russia. 

In  bis  announcement  of  the  mutual  secti 
rlty  program,  the  President  rmphaslserl  tba 
the   .Soviet    threat   to   free   natldoa  todaj  I 
worid-wttto.  total.  axMl  of  indefintta  tftiratloD* 
With  our  assistance  the  free  world  as  a  whol# 
Will  b»  aU«  rapidly  to  strengthen  Its  mili- 
tary defenses.    Without  our  help,  the  nee* 
esaary  buUd-up   would   be   protracted,   per* 
haps    impossible.      Our    economic    aid    an4 
technical  aaslstance  will  help  in  the  develops 
ment    of    the    resources    of    underdf  Sfclpsd 
countries,  help  to   raise  their  living  rt>i»n 
ards  and  atnacttaan  their  resistance  to  Com« 
munist  sabvsrakn. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  mu« 
tual  security  program  has  been  examined 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  availability  of 
supplies,  materials  and  equipsnsnt  requited 
to  carry  it  out.  The  reccMBOMadad  ■aslBtanc< 
Is  necessarily  limited  to  what  Is  absoiutcli 
necessary  to  help  these  countries  huUd  es4 
sentlai  military  and  economic  strength.  WS 
believe  that  the  program  is  based  on  a  bal* 
anced.  impartial  approach  and  wUl  be  so  ad* 
ministered.  When  the  Supreme  CommaiMl^ 
of  Allied  Forces  in  Etirope,  Gen.  Dwight  B^ 
senhower,  was  asked  by  members  of  th4 
United  States  Senate  earlier  this  month  what 
he  believed  abOttid  be  done  atwut  Greece  and 
Turkey.  OnMral  Blaenhower  said  that  Tur* 
key  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  Middle  East 
problem  and  that  we  should  try  to  bring  U) 
the  Arab  world  on  our  side     •      •     • 

As  far  as  the  sheer  value  of  territory  14 
concerned,  there  is  no  more  strategically  im- 
portant area  In  the  world  than  the  Middle 
East  This  area  is  tremendously  Importanll 
in  terms  of  what  it  could  contribute  for  ou< 
whole  effort.  We  should  use  otir  resources, 
our  power,  our  »ganl2atlonal  ability  and* 
above  all.  our  leadmhlp  down  there  to  get 
some  kind  of  aa  orfantsatkm  that  would 
rally  ail  of  them  to  go  in  with  us. 

In  his  last  public  statement  before  hia 
tragic  death.  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Shermaq 
said:  "I  regard  the  strategic  Importancd 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East 
as  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  area  Itself,  as  related  to  ef^ 
forts  to  resist  wcH-ld-wlde  Communist  en 
croachment." 

Much  of  the  cultural  and- religious  hert 
tage  of  the  American  p^opl^ihas  iu  roots 
the  Medlteranean  World  and  the  Near  lfti._. 
This  means  that,  although  ttuk  pace  of  in- 
dustrial  and  technical   progpete  here  seem* 
to  have  advanced  bcytxid  that  of  the  Old 
Worltl.  the  two  peoples  have  a  common  b 
to  build  upon,  a  pbUosophy  In  direct  op, 
sition  to  the  dlalectleaJ  materialism  that  . 
the  foundation  of  the  Mandaa  philosophy 
The  resources  of  the  free  world  are  In. 

adequate  to  enable  it  to  solve  its  pro 

difficult  though  they  may  seem,  and  ^ 
guide  the  world  into  a  new  era  o*  proaperltyJ 
security  and  opportunity  for  tha  Infill litiial 
which  will  not  interfere  with  his  sssnttS 
dignity  and  freedom.  In  the  face  of  thU 
tremendous  challenge  there  is  no  room  fo« 
apathy  on  the  part  of  any  of  tis.  We  should 
have  no  illusions  that  this  job  can  ba 
merely  by  the  outlay  of  America's  om 
resources.  It  cannot  b«  <kHM  hf  tbs  Gov- 
eniment  alone.  We  In  Waahli^too  nsad  tba 
8  ipport  of  the  American  people  in 
the    world-wide    campaign    against 

despair  and  the  delusive  forces  of  su 

Tou  who  have  family  ties  with  th«  Qld;'^ 
are  in  an  especially  favorable  posltlott  to 
la  this  effort      We  rtTwrnmsnil  your  efforte 
and  vniU  follow  your  pwyeas  with  a  U»a»y  in- 
terest 
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XXTEH8ION  C^  HiDtiAFKS 
or        ' 

HON.  PAUL  B.D AGUE 

or  vEJuiaiLVAjna 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATnTES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  19 St      ' 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  utider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcou).  I  am  p  easod  to 
include  the  letter  which  I  presume  all 
of  the  Members  who  voted  to  ovt  rrid^  the 
Presidential  veto  of  H.  R.  3193  received 
from  Mr.  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  natiooai  <fom- 
mander  of  the  American  LegloiL       } 

The  press  has  been  partial  Lariy  in- 
temperate in  its  denimdatioai  of  the 
action  of  Congress  in  this  nutter  I  and 
has  apparently  purposely  omitt  ?d  p<ilnt- 
ing  out  that  this  I^islation  apiilies  only 
t)  those  helpless  veterans  who  require 
the  care  of  an  attendant  and  what  are 
without  income  adequate  to  their  ^ini- 
miim  economic  needs.  j 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  l2isLrt«nee  on 
governmental  economy  and  while  I  thall 
continue  to  be  critical  of  projosal^  for 
cash  hand-outs  to  able-bodied  veterans 
I  will  not  knowingly  join  in  ecc  nomtzing 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  oiir  fellow 
citizens  who  have  answered  their  coun- 
try's call  and  are  now  in  physicarand 
financial  distress.  I  commend  yo|i  to 
the  careful  reading  of  Coinmahder 
Cocke's  fine  stateinmt.    It  foIlDws: 

Teb  AxsncAW  Lcclow, 
OmcK  or  TUX  Natiomal  CoaucAxti^. 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  September  15.  lllft. 
Hon.  Paul  B  Dacxtk. 

dcnue  ogice  Biuldiaf . 

Wathiitgton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  ComwMav  DsCos:  This  is  a  ijetter 
of  congratulatloas  and  of  t*i*T>>;iT 

It  is  intended  to  convey  to  you  some  fense 
of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  a'  3,000X00 
legionnaires  of  the  impcatant  role  you  Mayed 
In  the  enactment  over  the  President's  vdto  of 
H.  R.  3193.  now  Public  Law  148. 

We  believe  that  you  acted  not  oiUy  Id  th« 
▼•tarans'  Interest  btrt  In  the  national  Ititer- 
— *>  We  are  convinced  that  a  vay  ^reat 
majority  of  the  Arryprlcan  people  Join  da  In 
applauding  this  action.  ] 

For  some  time  now.  we  have  noted  id  the 
press  a  strangely  beUlgerent  and  res  sntftil  re- 
action to  anything  having  to  do  wlt'i  n^^lni-t- 
nance  and  improvement  of  veterans 
TtM  attitude  Is  one  of  i— p^tHwta 

It  Is  rafleetad  tn  edtt<^_ 
I  which  all  too  often  emphazlae 
1  cost  projections  rather  tlian 
facta. 

Becaoba  passage  of  H.  R.  8193  wj«  ^ 
In  this  fashtan  in  many  areas.  I  wax  t  to 
on  your  racord  a  brief  ravtow  of  the  ina 

The  AoMrtcan  Lsgkm  advocated  a  i,.—^- 
•Ms  pwlop  lor  helpless  and  bedr  dden|  war 
vwtTOas  loog  beftare  the  introduction  Into 
Ccngreas  of  the  nwasure  which  last  weelt  be- 
came law.  Three  successive  nati<)Qal 
ventlons.  In  194a,  1M9.  and  1950 
tba  plea.  We  studied  tht  quaetloa. 
bated  It  and  we  condndBd  thit  It 
■Mrally  right  and  economically  nets 
_^Tbe  meat  severe  objective  senrtlny 
dose  tbe  new  law  to  be  Just  that. 

The  »H0  monthly  benefit  is  ret _ 

'"  for  those  veterans  who  are  Uvfact 
who  are  blind,  h  riplesk  or 
»ao  disabled  as  to  require  the  fiill- 
tlme  attCBdasoe  of  another  person.  In  addi- 
tion, the  beneftetary  cannot  have  loore   han 
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of  veterans' 
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the  year  2000.  Moat  Amenrans  knew  the 
projected  cost  of  the  p«i«nn  bill  ty  the  ecd 
d  -he  century  before  thev  k.a«w  tie  nature 
at  the  bill  itself.  And  the  b»j«ij»  t.'  tiae  oro- 
jectica  tn  '.ma  insia-ice  as  m  many  ethers 
rwr.iins  a  hiuhJy  mystenosis  ctiesticr, 

TtMt  Congress  wtthin  the  weel.  ^.as  ap- 
proved a  salary  Increase  fcr  G^'vern-T-ect 
workCTs.  We  are  In  syicparhT  wit-  v.  ur  ac- 
tion. But  so  far  is  we  can  de':«nr.:E.e  no 
wcdce  has  beet!  raiaec  to  point  ovt  ttea  the 
eaaaequ«at  cost  to  the  ^sipaysts  vaU  1 
«K.coe,flgMM  by  «ke  aod  ef 

C«^.aln  etementi  ot 
have  regarded  vatarmae'  DsSHflM  sa 

WBiv  varted 
Ibr  tlie  eels  pMunsi  at 


or 

Law  14*  to  a  good  law.     (t  Is  a  law 
to  be  prood  oT.     Aad  tt  k  to  tl 
credit  of  limbcrs  at  iBm  XtuiUaS  81 

of  yoor  moral  aaj  poPtleal 
yog  reslBtod  the  presjsarm  jwt 
yoo  to  fbrget  tlies9  ased^  wftassMe. 
flbaBerdy* 

Cocks  Jr., 
Oommmnder. 


Ckarks   R.    Rabertsoa    Lifiiitc   Researdb 
Laboratory 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAJJKS 

HON.  WILUAM  LINGER 

or    3«OI.TH     D«K'-:\ 

m  THX  SBIATE  CF  THE  USmD  STATES 

Wednesdav,  October  3,  1951 

Mr.  LANGKR.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
rrr.  ;  r.>   Xtml  Hotm  OUlf  be 

ki  't.^  ."^^.v-iMiz  of  tbe  RaeMB 
the  dedicatory  address  by  R:cteri  D. 
Searies.  DndK-  Secretary.  D^parthKot  cf 
tte  mierlar.  at  the  dedteattcn  of  the 
Charles  R.  Robertaon  Ugntte  Reeparch 
Laboratory.  C^^nd  mvks.  H.  Di>k. 
I  may  say  that  this  waa  an  ou  islanding 

XTnlted  States  of  America.  The  labora- 
tory wliich  was  dedicated  is  ax  whixdi 
will  be  available  to  aeientlsts  not  only 
from  this  ooiaitry  bui  txam.  all  over  tbe 
vorid.  for  their  use  in  stmfcFteB  the  poa- 
aMMfclca  of  the  use  of  ligmte  ociaL 

Tberf  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recoiuj. 
as  follows: 

Tbe  occasion  which  brings  us  here  today  Is 
a  significant  step  m  tbe  Ladtistriiil  develop- 
ment uf  th^  State.  It  also  marks  an  impor- 
tant advance  in  the  sdeBtiflc  program  of  the 
Department  af  the  I::.ierlor  and  he  Bxireau 
of  ICnes. 

The  Charles  R.  Robertson  Lignite  Eiaeearch 
Labors toTT  commemorates  the  nsion  and 
foresight  cf  a  statesman  wi^o  maintaxned 
throtigbo'jt  his  life  confidence  in  the  future 
ol  North  Dakota. 

Charles  Rot>ertaon  knew  and  understood 
the  Importance  of  Ugn;te  m  the  vorld's  en- 
ergy reserve,  and  during  his  carter  m  Con- 
gress he  persutentiy  and  Intelligently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  thoie  of  lis  in 
government  azul  to  his  fellow  riembers  of 
Congress  tlxe  necessity  fur  incntsing  re- 
search on  tills  XueL 


It  ts  tragic  that  Ccngraasmaa 
did  not  uve  to  !i#e  this  labcratory  mmplsted- 
How^veif,  we  who  stand  here  today  rcaMe 
that  be.  more  than  any  other  penon.  wim 
responsible  for  the  ccnstructlon  of  t»i%  a»s 
edi^ce  It  wUl  sr.and  m  a  lasting  metnorlsit 
to  his  tu-^h  ts  this  State's  Impartaat  r»- 
s.:-.jrce 

A  brhd  ^aace  at  the  posnion  and  fotore 
oC  BgBtto  riBOSM  tl»  profound  ImtiortaBoe  of 
^>*  work  wtthh  ttls  raeearch  labcratcry  wfli 

The  Geak<0cal  Stwey  finds  thst  this  State 

has   the   stupendous    quantity   of   300.000.- 

OMjMa  Maa  ef  fwcxNvwable  Ugntte.     That  Is 

apferolmateTy    10    percent     of     the    entire 

Id's  siipp'.r    And.  it  constitutes  a  natural 

<rf  ir:raj«-u!!ibl«  sicportance  to  IScrth 

to  the  Nation 

cf  this  rk-h  ttgnite  deposit 
Itnown    few   many   years.      In    the 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  written  ahoot 
xions  In  18e)4-«.  there  ts  refer- 
to  ttie  coals  which  'firj  fo«nd  ta  thla 
As  early  as  the  iK;0  s  Ilftziite  was  be- 
to  furnish  heat  for  the  forts  and 
of  western  North  Dakota. 
•ttwj  began    o  reoort  eoaa- 
prodnctton   m    18B4.   *nti   in   the  07 
lee  then  more  than  "TOOO.OOO  tons  o( 
lignite  have  been  produced 

At  a  conservative  est!  nate.  this  mtnl-wy 
tadstry  had  added  SIOOOOO.OOO  to  the 
wealih  at  the  State  CurrenUv.  more  than 
a  year  are  being  mined,  aa 
satued  at  aiinost  CS.OOO.OOO 
Tal  thh  procuction  barely  scratches  tta 
^  and  this  great  resource  thus  far  baa 
been  touched.  Ugnlte  has  been  a 
it  fixa  to  bncg  Into  widespread  aae. 
of  certain  dlScultiea  la  handling 
tt.  Compared  with  the  better  rrades  at  bi- 
coaL  i:  has  always  been  .'-anked  as 
fuel.  It  has  been  hard  to  store 
aad  to  ttaaaport.  and  when  burned  as  fuaa 
In  Its  raw  state,  a  p^at  deai  of  expensive  ew- 
crgy  h  used  up  just  In  steammg  out  the 


Marth  Dakota  lignite  deposits  are  so  enor- 

and  their  potential   uses  are  so   tm- 

It  Is  of  tbe  highest  importance 

lent  ways  to  put  tt  fully  to  work. 

'-iticn  of  our  natural  resoorcee 

artng  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 

best  possible  crmtributlon  to  oar 

■ll-betng.  We  in  the  Department  of  tbe 
£atertar.  like  many  people  m  thla  State. 
browse  that  Ugnlte  can  contribute  far 
to  the  American  econcmy  than  it  has 
yet  done.  This  laboratory  la  a  concrete 
pression  of  that  belief 

F'jr  once  :t  becomes  poasible  to  It 
the  use  of  this  vast  store  of  lignite  as  a  eom- 
■Krdsay  available  luw-rost  fuel,  and  as  a 
mamm  ttf  valtiable  chemicaia.  this  entire  re- 
giOB  wtll   reap  iaimenj»e   benefits 

Par  one  ttAa^  we  ueed  lignite  to  flraa  wp 
and  supplement  tiie  hydroelectftc  pu»si 
which  IS  to  be  irenerated  at  Gtuniaon  Dam 
and  distributed  by  the  Department  through 
the  Bureau  <  f  Reclamation.  It  ts  ooooetvable 
that  Uenite  may  yet  crfler  a  rich  new  soores 
at  lew -cost  electric  power.  Unquei.'tlonaldy, 
If  the  mdxistnal  development  which  eon- 
servative  tnvesttgatcrs  set  as  a  minimiim 
actually  takes  place,  the  expansion  at 
lac.iities  in  this  region  wtll  sharply 
the  demand  'or  lignite. 

Scientists  and  engineers  at  the  Buiean  at 
leines  have  been  conoentrating  on  the  prob- 
lem <3l  synthetic  liquid  fuels.  Since  liM3  thh 
country  has  been  uaing  more  petrolctun  than 
we  are  producing;  from  our  own  weiia.  De- 
spite tbe  great  strides  which  the  petirdcitai 
industz7  has  made  in  mcreastng  our  do- 
mestic supplies  of  oil.  the  demand  for  pe- 
troleum and  'its  rroducts  has  risen  so 
ly  tliat  we  must  depend  on  foreign 
for  part  of  our  supply. 

I  do  not  ueevi  to  remind  yon  ot  the 
which  can  beset  an  overseas  sonroe  at  sap- 
ply.    We  need  very  greatly  to  make 
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thnt  In  cane  of  n«*<l  w»  can  obtain  the  oU 
w«  wanT,  and  in  our  hunt  for  adduinnAl 
•ources  we  have  be«n  turning  to  solid  fuels. 
By  prijce+iwn  dev«»!op«l  by  ihe  Bureau  of 
Mlneo.  we  !iow  know  that  we  ran  produce 
liquid  fuel*  »ynthetlcaljy.  from  lignite,  which 
U  A  most  reactive  raw  material.  It  will  (five 
a  net  yieid  of  approxlrnately  one  barrel  of 
gasoline  i>er  Uju.  In  addition  a  considerable 
amount  of  liquefied  petroleum  gas  U  alto 
•ecured. 

Nor  U  that  all.  Th«  coal  bydrogenation 
proccaa,  tn  Addition  to  motor  fuels,  can  pro- 
tfttc*  fObttartul  quantities  cf  essential 
chemicals,  such  a«  benzene,  toluene,  naph- 
thaJene  asd  others.  The  demand  for  tties6 
chemical*  U  increMlnt;  rapidly,  and  the 
chemical  tnduntries  are  constantly  develop* 
li\g  new  pnxlucu  which  need  these  chemlculs 
AS  itartinn;  niatert.ils. 

They  have  been  in  us«  for  some  time  in 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubl>er  and  plas- 
tics, and  for  enriching  high-octane  fuels. 

Fortunately  the  prtjce&ses  by  which  these 
chemicals  can  be  produced  from  lignite  are 
now  readv  for  Industrial  development.  The 
door  is  cpen  for  a  new  and  Important  in- 
dustry— an  Industry  which  wUl  help  ease 
the  burden  placed  on  the  petroleum  industry 
and  which  will  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  our  country 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  au. 
thonzed  by  the  C<Migr— ■.  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive resfHrch  into  the  production  of  criti- 
cally needed  chemicals  and  liquid  fuels  from 
coal.  lignite,  and  shale.  Higb-quallty  liquid 
fuels  are  being  pr(.)duced  In  our  demonstra- 
tion planum  and  more  than  300.000  gallons 
have  m^i  the  sev-re  tests  of  the  military. 
Liquid  fuels  prcxluced  at  the  E>epartment'8 
Louisiana.  Mo.,  demonstration  plant  from 
North  Dakota  lignite  was  first  used  to 
propel  a  Diesel  locomotive  on  the  Bxir ling- 
ton  Rallroivd  several  years  ago  An  efficient 
Diesel  fuel  has  been  produced  also  from  coal 
and  shale 

The  Secretary  Jjeiieves  that  it  is  time  for 
private  industry  to  enter  this  busVtiess.  I 
concxir  in  this  view  A  privately  financed 
synthetic  liquid  fuei  and  chemical  lndtL<^try 
win  have  available  to  it  the  years  of  research 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This 
resj'arch  pr<>ves  that  the  production  of  liquid 
fuei  from  roal.  lignite,  and  shale  Is  not  only 
feasible  but  can  be  flncnclaliy  profitable. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  .see  that  resc^arch  in  this  field 
Is  continued  as  loti^  as  Federal  funds  are 
Available  It  Is  likewise  our  respinisibillty  to 
encourage  the  development  of  this  new  in- 
dustry bv  private  Industry,  In  commercial 
•Ize  plants  We  firmly  intend  to  meet  this 
reapon&iblilty  These  great  resources  must 
be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  enrichment  of  the  national 
econum? 

Thu  new  Industry  can  mean  much  to 
North  Dnkotas  future. 

/.  ^proximately  8.000.000,000  tor\s  of  lig- 
nite— less  than  3  percent  of  the  300.000,000.- 
000  re<Mverable  tons  known  to  exist  in  this 
State — have  Ijeen  earmarked  for  pnx-essinv;: 
yet  this  represenu  a  liquid-fuel  potential  of 
ll.OOO.OCO.OOO  barrels  of  pn>ducts.  made  up  of 
Approximately  8.000. O^W.OvW  barrels  of  gaiio- 
Une  and  3.000.000.000  barrels  of  liquified 
petroleum  gas. 

The  prtx'ess  of  gasification,  upon  which 
much  valuable  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Unlveralty  of  Minnesota,  can  pnxluce  the 
hydnsRen  needetl  for  ammonia  and  fertilizers. 
This  will  enable  llimlte  to  make  a  direct  and 
Invaluable  contribution  to  the  atrriculture  of 
this  region  This  same  hydrogen,  inciden- 
taliy.  either  with  or  without  the  accompany- 
ing carbon  monoxide,  can  be  used  in  proc«s- 
Alng  the  vast  qtiantttles  of  Iow-)^ade  iron 
ores  in  MlnnecotA.  If  it  should  be  desirable. 
th«  lignite  Itaelf.  etiber  In  the  natural  state 
or  dried,  can  Also  be  so  used 

Now.  It  U  obvtoua  that  a  great  deal  of 
ftHMurch  has  Alr««dy  been  done  on  the  way 


In  which  ttenlte  can  be  put  to  worlL     KT<r  I 
since  lt<«  nr:;'.r.'.7.hliaa  In  1910 — and  pr«vlO«l»* 
ly  thr<>u^':i  •;.'■  Ttdmologlc  DtYMoD  of  tt» 
Geological  Survey — the  Bureau  of  IfliMa  tUM 
been  interested  in  the  problem. 

Over  the  years  It  has  cooperated  with  tbm 
State  of  North  Dakota,  with  the  lilnnc«oCa« 
North  Dakota  Bmoutcm  Dereloplsent  Com* 
mission,  with  Texas,  and  with  other  Stataa. 
In  the  Investigation  of  the  properties  and 
pomlbllities  of  U«nlt«.  Particularly  (rultfot 
has  l>ecn  the  cooperation  with  the  sclentiatA 
of  the  Universities  of  Mottb  Dakota  and 
Mlnoeaota. 

In  that  eonaaetlon  I  particularly  want  to 
mention  K.  J.  Babcock.  who  Is  rightly  called 
the  father  of  lignite  research.  His  vision 
and  enthusiasm  made  the  Cnlverslty  of 
North  Dakota  the  center  of  such  work,  and 
he  sent  Into  Industry  and  research  work 
many  men  who  have  ctHitrlbutad  much. 

The  late  Dean  L  C.  Harrington  servad  the 
Bureau  for  many  years  as  a  consultant  and 
gava  fenaroualy  of  his  time  and  Interaat  and 
wisdom.  The  ability  and  devotion  of  these 
men  and  their  coworkers  had  their  counter- 
part among  the  staff  membOrs  of  the  Bureau, 
and  the  Joint  accampllshments  created  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  laboratory 
erected. 

The  present  period  of  cooperation 
In  liM3.  In  1945  tba  present  gaslficatlcm 
pilot  plant  went  into  operatloa.  In  IM7  tha 
work  here  at  Grand  Forks  was  separated  from 
that  St  Golden.  Colo.,  and  placed  under  ita 
own  supervising  engineer.  It  was  then  that 
Charles  Robertson  Introduced  the  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  this  laboratory.  In 
preparation  for  the  laboratory  the  University 
Memorial  Corp.  {Hvsented  the  Govemntent 
with  this  site  of  11  acres. 

Provision  has  been  mad«  for  you  to  Inspect 
the  laboratory  this  aftemooD.  At  that  time 
details  of  lay-out.  design,  and  construction 
will  be  evident,  and  I  will  not  try  to  describe 
them  to  you.  I  would  like  to  mention  one 
fact,  however:  that  this  is  preeminently  a 
building  for  service.  Over  92  percent  of  the 
683,000  cubic  feet  in  this  bolldlng  Is  active, 
xiseful  space,  and  81  percent  Is  devoted  di- 
rectly to  research  and  research  services. 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  when  we 
know  what  some  of  the  great  pooslbllitles  la 
the  lignite  resources  are — the  point  at  which 
we  can  begin  to  count  on  widespread  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  deveU^janent  at  the 
resource.  The  opening  of  tlila  greet  labo- 
ratory, of  course,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  program.  I  think  It  Is  worth  our  while 
to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  pheew  oC  the 
research  which  will  take  place  here. 

To  begin  with,  the  development  ot  the 
lignite  industry  has  been  delayed  by  three 
factors — the  location  of  major  deposits  la 
regions  of  relatively  spare  population  and, 
little  industry,  the  limitations  on  the 
of  lis^nite  as  a  raw  fuel,  and  the  high 
ture  content  of  lignite. 

A  research  program  Is  under  way  to  mini 
mue  the  etrects  of  tlMse  three  t>anriu»>f 

Through  this  progxAm  we  hope  to  aeean' 
plish  a  number  of  extremely  valtMtale  raaulta. 

We  want,  for  Instance,  to  find  eeonoml- 
cally  feasible  ways  to  substitute  natwsA 
lignite  for  oil  and  gas  firing  In  the  donestle. 
commercial,  and  Industrial  fields,  and  to 
substitute  lignite  tor  coking  coal  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numufactured  gas.  If  we  can  do 
that  the  country  can  save  high-rank  fsala 
through  the  substitution  of  lower-rmak 
fuels. 

If  we  can  successfully  expand  the  use  of 
lignite  in  power  and  Indifiitrlal  plants.  If 
can  intrtxluc*  dried  lignite,  and  if  we  can. 
adapt  lignite  in  one  form  or  other  to  r«gk>oal 
metallurKical  and  other  Industrlw,  *^>^ 
entire  area  will  save  in  traneportatloa 
by  uif^ing  a  locally  produced  txwl  rather  tlu^ 
one  which  must  t>e  imported  from  great  d>A- 
tanr<es.  Incidentally,  this  would  materially 
help  to  relieve  the  recurring  t^^Mp^T^tyHi 
dilBculties,  particularly  In  warttme. 


|j^-^- 


As  lower-cost  electric  power  Is 
from  llfnUc.  more  iDdoetrlea  will  Iw  iMk  to 
iBto  UtlA  ragftoa.    This  tnwilTcs  ^tew 

the 


d  Ugnite.  but  tlie  rssolt 

as  weU  as  Uim 

dsecaftvllHAnu 
ttcm  tbe  ilAid" 
pelBta    both    at    eci.miMif    and    national 
eeenrlty. 

One  of  the  most  tnqxxtant  goali  Is 
lIpiMe  aa  a  Bouroe  oC 
TUt  devaloiMDait. 

Involves  psrfeettnc  methods  tor  thit  i 
and  cartnsilSAtlosi  ot  llgBlie, 
boot   Its   ehea 
I^ysieal  propertlcA,  snd  drnt^Mat  tbe : 
sAry  proeemm  and  « 

In  this  entire  profTAm  tfewn  wlQ  be|the 
coopsratlosi  of  the  FtwIsT 
a€  this  lagkoo  wtth  the  othsr  dtrisSiMi. 

gosi  ot  this  progjam  Is  ttm  Adeptethm  ot\ 
nlte  In  its  varloiis  forms  to  nmny  iiev  i|ses. 
netaUorglcal.  «*'T'*»'Vr.  and  Indw'iil 
through  A  rsdustlon  la  the 


wUl 


Is  A  sltuatloo.  thentfore.  which 

iti  At  the  aame  ttoie  a  greAt  opportoiitty 
and  A  greAt  ehaOence.    Tbcee  mvcaI  eq^al^ 
to  the  research  man.  to  the  techaolaglBC, 
to  the  industrialist. 

The  cooperative  efforts  at  aU  three.  4ach 
In  his  own  s|4icre.  can  and  Tmdoiditedly 
produce  results  at  f  ar-reachlag 

Cooaldcr   what    has    aheady 
When  the  eaQgreasianal  ■«f»««Nn«iMnittif 
hoMlBg  bearings  on  the  tagftslatka  to 
Ihh  this  laboratary.  the  late  Dean  Banftng 
ton  presented  a  Ust  of  »  rcportt  of  InV^stt 
gatk»  on  lignite  froin  this  area, 
ports  represented  studies  by  ntembers  of 
unlvoatty  staff,  by  their  stodents.  aikd  bj 
Burcaa  of  Mines. 

They  eoDtaln  a  greet  deal  of  baele  tx^for- 
mstion  on  Ugnlte  and  the  ways  to 
but  to  a  oertafai  extent  they  are  on  lyrf^twt 
limited  problems.    There  Is  sdll  a  great 
for  a  broad,  well-coordinated  attack  on  the 


nmdaaaental    properties    at    Ug|tlte. 
the  new  and 
adentifle  dlllis  of  today. 

The  major  job  to  be  dtme  In  the  tnitihtng 
bcbag  dedicated  here  today,  and  by 
of  this  Boieaa  statlaa,  la  the  deve 
of  technology-Hmd.  I  might  add.  of  ts^kol- 
ogtsts.  These  will  have  to  provide  the  t  rac- 
eama.  machines,  and  equlpomt.  wori  Jng 
prlnapiss.  and  data  that  wfU 
nssrs  and  tBdnatrtalists  to  mpptf  thst  U$  \ 
vast  basic  reeource  of  Ugnlte. 

Only  thSB  can  come  the  broad 
«f  this  resource,  the  attainment  o(  the 
■MB  goal  and  the  f  ulflUmcnt  of  the  pmAjsea 
and  objccttvca  of  this  laatikation  whkrlTwe 
Are  dedicating. 

Along  with  technology  we  need 
quality,  which  I  am  sure  wUl  not  be 
Ing— vision.     Vision,  in  the  seoae  of 
nation— the  capacity  to  make  a  practical 
projeetian  ot  laboratory  idsas.    In  the 
run  the  full  success  of  this  uiMlertaklagjwfil 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  that  qui  Itty. 

The  techalcAl  staff  here  will  need 
not  only  in  a  strictly  sdentlAc  wsy.  bdt  la 
the  Analysis  and  appraisal  of  projects  t  >  be 
InlttAted  And  invcttlgAted.  and  la  thahj 
pUcAyeo  to  our  rigionAl  and  aatioiml 
noiogical  And  eeoDomte  needs. 

When  the  besle  research  and  technologi- 
cal advances  have  been  made.  I  havi 
hesitation  In  saying  that,  the  industzl  sllst 
himself  will  be  found  ready  and  wlUbQ  |  to 
pttt  aouDd  dnvkipmcnts  from  this 

taao  praetiOA.  Aad  It  wit  be 
that  prAfCttad  appHeatton  that  the 
great  ndtvlng  baB^Ma.  for  this  region  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  wUl  be  obtained. 

We  can  see  how  that  works  ^  lookiqc  at 
events  In  the  recent  past.    Thice  wn 
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HON.  ALFRED  DS'EM'NSn 

or  jsxw  , 

n  taBBoaKorE:  mtatxvsb 

rwaday.  October  2.  ISSl 


Mr.    Speaker.    I      tn  the  light  oC  Uk  dhi 
an  editonal  from      made  by  ttte 
of  MoDdv.  OctotKT         ThlB  attempt  to  dMrttnto  mr  n>- 

to  all  parts  cf  tiie  world  is  in- 

Ible  and  unwcrthy  of  those  who 

that  MMBJhKB  ct  CDogreaA  ht  tBdactod      art  deL;i>erai*ly  leswiing  the  people  down 

^.  ttc  IM  df  I9  oMslBli  vlio  itNald      the   road   to   socialism   and  1:5   gha^s:!? 

to      consequences.     The  figiit  thai  has  been 

the      made  by  many  of  ns  to  stop  this  spend- 

(tf  SMll  iBenM:  ing.  waste,  and  cciruptlon  in  Govern - 


the  Jersey 
1.  tiSL    tt 


frcxn 

carrying  the  msUs 

oc  In- 

There  is 

zn-t  be  ntpcrted 

se  t!vLs  week. 

s  reco»rtmenda- 

aa  peaay  postal  cards 

be   set   at    &    i^rcl   to 

«t  the  pcwt-<?aice  procrsan 

li  BOW    in    r.n'erecc^    be- 

■aate  sisd  the  Hcuse       It  shcmld 

tetc  law  prcTnrtlT 

why  the  Senate  Post 

OctnTT.tttee   caraot 

the  Federii  rwcmitirjeitt 

IMBTUitttlBg  tfepa.-tTKfrts  •  7  s^Jec*  certain 

--«-d     pers.oi-.-nei     tmeier     nrll    serrice 

"^"Iieves  t&e  Senate  C:xn- 
\iT»«  CTTtiM  report  the  bin 
-::;r;i-.v;.r..f  Depss.-rment  Of 
fci:.»    ?>e   jf^-Med  by  the 
.i.:;v"j.rr.m»r.t       T>1»  wonid  «T»- 
th'-    H     ^:e    -...    I'ci-a    :ht?    sjessure    neat 
Janaary 

OtnriouslT.  mncli  of  the  reason  fee  cocgrea- 
s:^yn^i  dawdlicu;  over  theee  meas^iree  has 
bees  the  tirae  spent  on  pubUclty-pcoduelng 
Investipatlocs.  Ancchcr  reascc  is  under- 
Etandahie  relucts :xx  at  artmln'stratior:  Ooa- 
grvsMEer:  ".<:  ctrr  up  the  grs-ry  tn  Federal 
empoymeat. 
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But  If  Congrena  falls  to  make  at  lewt  a 
p«rttal!y  credliabie  record  on  Federal  rror- 
gmnUutticin  during  the  remalndicr  of  thi« 
•WBJon  11  may  be  faced  with  the  borrihle 
(XMibtlity  of  iin  lnve«ttgat{on  of  ConfraM 
by  itif  public  next  year  at  the  polls.  Th* 
new  tas<»*  will  aerve  to  keep  the  public  mem- 
ory fre^h. 


Addircis  by  Hon.  Wajrac  Coy,  ChairmaB, 
Fe(l<ral  Commvaicatioas  CommissioB, 
•t  One  Hundredth  AnntYertary  Cele- 
bration of  Sendins  of  First  Train  Order 
by  Telegraph 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  AL/AAMA 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneiday  October  3.  19S1 

Mr.  HILL  Mr  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 21  la.st.  Hon.  Wayne  Coy,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Commun;cations  Com- 
mission, delivered  an  address  at  the  one 
hundrtxith  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
sending  of  the  first  train  order  by  tele- 
graph, at  Harriman,  N.  Y.  This  address 
is  filled  with  the  story  of  historic  events 
of  100  years  ago.  It  is  most  informative 
and  interesting',  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record 

There  benic  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thla  celebration  of  the  annU-eraary  of 
■ending  of  the  first  train  order  by  t«le^aph 
by  Chrrles  Mlnot  from  thla  apot  100  years 
ago  glvea  u«  a  welcome  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  real  pioneer  and  to  raise  the 
c\  rtaln  of  time  for  a  review  of  progress  In 
railroHdlng.  In  communications  and  In  our 
Nation 

The  year  la  1851. 

Millard  Killmore  Is  In  the  White  House. 

The  aijltatiou  over  slavery  is  moving  to- 
w;\rd  lt«  cllmiix  The  feeble  and  aging 
Darlel  Webster,  now  Secretary  of  State,  U 
at  the  height  of  hl»  fame  and  of  the  con- 
troversy over  his  historic  oration  on  behalf 
of  Henry  Clay's  Compromise  of  1850  de- 
signed U)  forestall  a  clvU  war  and  preserve 
the  Union  ' 

The  echoes  of  the  hundred-eun  salutes 
in  leading  cities  in  Joyous  celebration  of 
the  Compromise  nave  barely  died  rway  be- 
fore there  Ls  rioting  in  northern  cities  over 
the  fugitive  slave  law. 

And  more  fuel  is  added  to  the  flames  by  the 
Installments  of  a  serial  story  appearing  In 
a  W^sMngton  weekly  nev  spaper  It  Is  being 
dashe<i  o!T  by  a  liill*  mother  sitting  at  her 
kitchen  table  between  taking  care  of  six 
cMldren.  Her  name  Is  Harriet  Beecher 
8towe  and  her  serial  ts  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin. 

Despotism  Is  causing  trouble  abroad 

Louis  Napoleon,  after  serving  as  President 
of  France  for  3  years,  makes  himself  Eniperor 
Napoleon  III  For  approving  this  coup 
d'eut.  Queen  Victoria  dismisses  her  foreign 
minister 

The  Spanish  consulate  In  New  Orleaiw  is 
wrecked  by  sympathisers  with  Cuban  lude- 
pertdence. 

Louis  Kossuth  leads  a  rerolt  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  from  Ausuia  Rusiila 
Intervenes.  Kossuth  escapss.  is  brougat  to 
the  United  States  by  a  naval  vessel  and 
greeted  by  enthusiastic  crowds  uver  the 
MaUun.     Iliere   are   Kussuth  bau.   Kossuth 


overcoats.  Kossuth  bcarda.  Koarath  atrecta. 
and  Kossuth  clubs. 

Secretary  of  State  Webster  pispares  to 
send  a  brlstllug  note  U  Austria  telling  her 
tUat  the  people  of  t  c  United  States  always 
eympathlae  with  democratic  reroiuttona. 
especially  with  the  Hon^arian  vprlrtaf 
against  government  im  oaed  from  wttboat. 

CyniB  McCormlck  receives  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Oyttal  Palace  Kxmbltion  li)  Loodoa 
for  his  reaper. 

John  James  Audubon.  James  Fenlmore 
Cooper,  and  J  M  W.  Turner  die.  Jamca 
RuMeil  Lowell  U  traveling  In  Bttrope. 

Among  the  books  twing  pabUsbed  this 
yaar  are  Child  r  Hlstary  at  Bngland  by 
Charles  Dickens.  Tiie  Bouw  of  Sevra  Oablca 
by  NatharUel  Hawtbonw.  and  Moby  Dick  by 
Herman  UclvUle. 

A  newt  tkewspaper.  The  New  Tcrk  Tlm«a. 
edited  In  a  wiodowlev.  candle-lighted  tmild- 
Ing.  makes  Its  flrrt  appeutmce.  The  first 
iKue  carries  four  ooiumns  of  foreign  news 
which,  the  publisher  is  proud  to  boast.  Is. 
thanks  to  steamship  and  railroad,  only  2 
weeks  old. 

The  Illinois  Central  &  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road Is  trying  out  a  new  lawyer — by  the  name 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Vigilantes  are  organiaed  in  California 
and  Uaine  goes  dry. 

In  the  field  of  transportation,  canals  are 
connecting  the  East  and  the  Wect  and  the 
South.  The  success  of  the  Erie  Canal  built 
26  years  ago  has  led  to  the  recent  tnilldlng 
of  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Canal,  the  niinots 
&  Michigan  Canal  and  800  miles  of  canals 
in  Ohio  and  many  other  projects. 

Eut  things  are  txxxnlng  on  the  railroad 
front.  Some  people  are  even  saying  that 
railroads  may  some  day  supplant  the  canals. 

It  is  osily  26  yean  since  the  first  railway  ' 
corporation  began  to  operate  a  railroad  in 
the  United  States — a  3-mlle  road  to  haul 
stone  frvm  a  quarry  In  Quincy.  Maaa..  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. It  used  horse  power  and  iron  plates 
on  wooden  rai's.  It  Is  only  21  yean  since 
the  flnt  conunon-carrier  railroad  was  started 
in  Maryland,  first  powered  liy  sails  and  later 
drawn  by  horses.  On  Christmas  Day  of  that 
same  year  the  first  steam  railroad  began 
running  out  of  Charleston. 

And  now  In  this  year  1851  we  have  11.000 
miles  of  steam  railroads  in  operation,  nearly 
three  times  the  number  of  miles  of  canals. 

The  locomotives  burn  wood.  Tbe  move  pro- 
greastve  railroads  are  substituting  wbale  oil 
for  candles  in  their  lamps  and  headlights 
although  few  of  them  travel  at  night.  Sleep- 
ing cars  are  coming  into  use.  But  there  are 
still  no  dining  cars.  In  this  year  at  1851  a 
train  nmnlng  from  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.,  to 
Boston  makes  history  by  hauling  the  first 
refrigerated  car  carrying  several  tons  of 
butter. 

The  second  of  the  two  lines  connecting  tbe 
Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  Is  being  completed 
this  year. 

Chicago  is  to  t>e  linked  by  rail  in  two  more 
years. 

President  Fillmore.  Secretary  of  State  Web- 
ster and  other  notables  come  f^om  Washing- 
ton In  May  to  make  tbe  flint  trip  on  the 
New  York  and  Brie  Railroad,  linking  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes,  balled  m 
the  first  long-distance  railroad  trip  ever  inade 
In  the  United  Statca. 

SecreUry  Webster  In  a  way  Invents  the  ob- 
servation car  on  this  trip.  The  famous  orator, 
racked  by  rheumatism  and  hay  fever,  and 
69  years  old.  only  a  year  from  his  death,  in- 
sists on  being  seated  in  an  siMy  *^*tr  tied 
onto  a  aat  car. 

Included  in  the  party  of  900  la 
perluteudent  Charlea  Mlnot  of 
later. 

It  takes  3  days  with  a  nlgbt  stop-over 
to  make  the  trip  from  Plermont.  99  miles 
north  of  New  York  City,  to  Oimkirk  on 


a  dlatanee  of  44«  miles. 
InklDg  tbe  AUantle  to  tlM  Oreat 

anbroken  line  ot  railroad  Is  completed 
sacccaatul  ran  is  celebrated  wttb  a  bar 
of  oxen,  sbcep.  fowl,  and  loaves  a 
|rsad  10  feet  loof ', 

'  Agrteolttwe  and  Indqatry  eveiybeie 
dslUnc  for  tbe  Iroo  Borae  to  carry  tbeir  pro 
duoe  and  produeta  to  ■aiteta.    Tbe 
^ard  erpamaon  la  auiirtsrstsd  day  by  day. 
'  In  tbe  field  of  communlcatloD.  great  strMa  i 
4re  being  made  altbotigb  In  some  parts  o ' 
world  ssmaphorea  ara  stUl  beti«  oMd  f o 

Car«BMBVls.li 
•  «MaB  oot  of  at. 

» 
by  «■ 
#f  rabtes.     In 

iysteiiiB  b—  been  to  Ofisrsllusi.     A 
io  OBogrssa  to  bond   a  semapbore 


■OB  WasUngton  to  Hew  Orlcaaa  hM  beai 
dNrndoned  noatly  becauw-of  tte  oppasMa  i 
^t  tbe  portrait  pabiver.  aaanart  P. 
rbo  argued  for  tbe  adoptton  ef  bds  tfsetrti; 
system.  It  la  now  7 
sent  tola  "What  Hatb  God  Wroagbt" 
OTtr  tbe  newly  oompietod  telegrapi  i 
between  Waablngtoa  and  Balttmore  oi  \ 
Baltimore  *  Oblo  ngbt-oT-way.  ' 
I  jslready  small  telegraph  rmifianlis 
■trlBgliif  vp  wires  in  many  parts  of  tlai 
(onntry. 

Tbe  poeaH>illties  of  cooperattoo  btttui  tbi  > 
iailroads  and  tbe  Megrapb  an  t 
intereat  of  men  In  both  fields,    Biitnoraa> 
toad  man  grasps  these  posrtbllttiee  as  oom 

EoalTely     aa     ftipeiiutendent     Chtfle# 
ot  the  New  York  *  EMe  HaUnMd— oo«  r 
rie  Railroad. 
Mlnot.  the  son  of  a 

§jiistioe.  has  abaodonsd  the  law 
Mting  and  Is  an 
If .  Be  has  peiauaded  the  dhectoea  t^ 
a  telegraph  line  along  the  »le  right  • 
4f-way.  training  the  depot  masters  and  deift^ 
|o  act  as  operators. 

Now  oooMa  tbe  great  day  in  Septembcf 
WhSB  ammimandeBt  maot  Is  to  gtve  hl^ 
ioastUiHa  daaHoaCnMDsi  of  the  wtnity  ck 
ibe  iwlmmili  In  rallroadtox  and  Is  to  tak^ 
in  action  that  will  make  bis  naaae  go 
tn  hlstary  as  a  most  slgnlflcant  contribute^ 
to  ralhoad 

The  telegraph  has  been  otcd  on  tbe  »lb 
iteretofore  to  facilitate  ftetght  and 
handling  and  inctdental  tiTinssi  bat 
|n  train  diapatahinc. 
j  ICnot  is  rttttnc  aa  sapssas  train 
and  is  scheduled  to  aaeet  an  taat  bound  ex 
press  here  at  fTanliaan  N.  Y..  where 
^tberad  today  to  celebrate  bta  feat. 
He  waits  here  a  few  minutes.     Then,  aj 
lUy  being  an  impatient  man.  as  I 
many  railroad  eaecuUiea  are.  he  tdi 
up  to  the  Dczt  stop  at  Goeben.  l| 
away,  to  ascertain   if  tbe  train   ba^ 
there.     Discovering  that  it  bas 
wtrea  Ooshen  to  hold  up  tbe 

for  further  orders.    This  Is  tiM 
train  dhgiatchlng  In  hlstary. 
inatruets  the  eoadiKlar  and  ths 
leer  of  his  train  to  proceed  on  to  Ooahca 
gardlees  of  the  opposing  train. 

Now,  since  the  advent  ot  rallroadti^ 
peers  have  been  runaing  thdr  tralm 
the  tlwetahle.    Whanvrar  an 
diarupta  tiieir  srhedtite.  they  : 
trotting  down  the  track  abend  wtt|i 
^    MtBofS  e^lasBr  I^ 
H  dtaastnms  colHaion.    Be  cant 
tnltUng  suicide.    His  raply  is:  *T>o  you  takh 
toe  for  a  damned  fool?    I  wont  run  by  thtk 

Mubgr  ^^ 

!   Wfeareupon   BapertatOMlent  Mlnot 
uosfean. 


I 
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to  rallrcadic^;  and       bronrt  Instead  of  biisid      Br*  wt^t  wrjold 

of  onr  llaikai.  that  tnatwr  ec-.TJ,-s&.'«i  t..   the  speed  ai  yc-.a' 

to  the        jOBjrrarr — t^a*  «pe«i  si  «Aectrwc;tf — t^ouaazids 
cf  miies  a  aeecBid' 
a  ;?w  ctAzixw  It.  roar 
i  *  tiMrt  to  CTtoriM  HhMTS      Urht  at  ttM... 
nt  Han^MB  to  UIX  Bet  perhjsps  thlf  idh»  Vsn'*.  szrr  core  <£&- 

ln«    thac    -ije   kirs   o'.    seixliss-    'h*    -.  -.r-  i^ 


profstssn  Mi  the  niBroada  have  artn  soon  dl»- 
c?:-Ter  ihx  tccii !ii qxies  far  the  foiier  a|Kpttc»- 

•.^va  rz  -s.fi-..c  :jz  fit  cpermtiacM. 

i>--   .i:i;«3)rtAct  'ZMt,  rsdl<c  beocxBC  Ui  1 1  >i  wtii  j 
Z'-p^j  at  ctixanels  isat  iMarty 

di^-zs«c:l      Ttirstili  I 

-r,  .»*    -.■  ,. ,c*  j.r,«d  fjie  d-'p«raaeats, 

:     :~w    -■.-'.'E.p- r..<ji.     sictwsy    and 

strf-'-vrAn.  tcj&cacs    high- 

trv   =  ,-       .2  ^•"iv«*«    r<p'i»;'-j-vt.?    rrexio«.per 

■»» Tim'  riri'iBMfet..   c^'j-Lt-i2'xir* -   ioC  indl- 


■tford  -.■:  >?  tr-*ck.»  or 
Idje  or  >..:  ire%  jess  than 
!r:.:i  tijem. 
"i  t..'  '.*-.  vaiumaie 


sssc  arid 

arlft..jarg      I 


The   flnt    train  order  by   t 
#uccaaa. 

'   So  now  sre  arc  here  a  century  later 
^ebrate  that  erent  and 


mt'-m 


■  ''1:,;:" 


"^■i'sii 


-■•■■* 


:..±::    jj'c&s  Bxt^^t  be 

TA'.c:^:  ty  '^'jrTiskxi. 

;t"-i;«!>c   .-*   »rr-as 

tfc«s    »-'c^«    Jti:..u    p*TtLhpm 

%  ■  ■'.  1    rr-. Z:.z    tiie 

ac«i"riii«i    ;-i    ', :.«    rard 
:,aadi«rs,  tue  track 

Tir^    ■Z-^'^.i    tul    be    Oib- 

w,..e-i  i  ">;".  r  ■  i>_t  airptaoie^ 
■^,-,.i:-e3id«d    cr    ru^aot 

xz  -^:Ai3»'  A  rcmriece 
ici.  ■mi'JL.  lii*  craia  sra»- 

ccas:   witiSiO'a.'S  eagSaasc 
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Tlic  €»*«•>-  J.  •DO*  of  ih«  future  would  not 
b«  •  lkmb-*aa-Woo*  Imto  but  a  rotxit — » 
Unj  control  bOK  at  Ttteman  tubes  and  win. 

Cmn  you  tsn*(lnt  anybody  wrltlnf  a  song 
•bout  a  cootmpUoa  lUu  tlut? 

And  bow  will  tbwi  robot  trains  b«  pow« 
•Md? 

Ma**  tb«  mtddl*  nineteenth  century  year 
nt  CbArtM  ICtaot'a  flnt  ttlafraphed  train 
ontor  w«  bav*  protrw d  ttxtm  wood  burning 
kMOBOUTM.  to  >tMin  coal  burnen.  to 
I.  and  to  Dl<a»l  tl«ctr1oa. 
Today  with  an  atomic  submarine  already 
under  eofistrucUon  and  with  Chairman 
IfcMawm  of  the  Joint  Contn^aalonal 
KuMgj  OoBunltte«  propoalng  an 
!  Army,  an  atomic  Navy,  and  an  atomic 
Air  Vacate*.  tbMt  eaa  b«  only  on«  answer — 
th«  atomic  loeamotlTc. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  equipped  wltb  nufar 
to  detect  all  obstructions  or  exnsrgBney  stg- 


t  am  sure  ttuit  if  Cbarles  MInot  were  rall> 
reading  today  be  would  look  forward  en- 
tbuaUstlcally  to  operating  such  a  radio* 
controUed,  radar-equipped,  atom-powered 
train. 

In  the  100  years  since  Charles  Mlnoi  sent 
tbe  first  train  ordw  by  telegrnph  the  Na- 
tion has  grown  from  a.000.000  to  154.000.000. 
Tbe  railroads  bare  grown  from  11.000  miles 
of  road  to  334,000,  employ  more  than  1.000.- 
000  workers,  and  haul  more  than  3.000,000 
*    Ight  and  pasaengcr  cars 

Passengers  on  some  trains  who.  unlike 
Daniel  Webster  on  tbe  Krlv^  100  years  ago, 
aren't  Interested  In  tba  scetery  can  divert 
themeelves  by  watching  moTiw.  listening  to 
tbe  radio,  watching  tbe  .ele/lslon,  or  pick- 
Inp  up  a  telephone  and  calling  their  friends 
anywhere  aruund  the  globe. 

Communication  remains  the  nervooa  sys- 
tem of  our  railroads  Freight  and  pasaengers 
will  move  with  increasing  speed  and  safety 
a«  tbe  art  of  ratiruad  communication  is  de- 
valopad  from  year  to  year. 

We  honor  Sup«'rlntendent  Charles  Mlnot 
for  the  Impetus  he  gave  to  safer  and  faster 
railroading  when  he  pioneered  telegraphic 
dispatching  back  In  1851  He  took  a  great 
forward  step  that  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  his  roiid.  of  his  industry'  and  his  Nation. 

We  in  communications  and  In  railroading 
can  continue  to  honor  him  in  the  future  by 
emulating  his  imagination,  his  vision,  and 
his  boldness  In  the'  application  of  new  Ideas 
to  problems  peculiar  to  our  own  time. 


ladn't  Anxiety  Over  Japan:  Attitude 
Examined 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALl.TORNI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27.  19S1 

Mr.  POULSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  lh»  Rjecohd  this  article  on 
India  and  some  of  the  probable  reasons 
for  her  recent  action: 

This  World 

(By  Volney  D.  Hurd) 

iMQiA's  ANxirTT  o\'ni  jAPAi*:  ATrrrms 

CXAMZNCD 

Pasis.— Does  not  India  see  the  new  Japan 
as  Its  greatest  competitor  fur  the  leadership 
of  Ajila  rather  than  as  a  threat  to  India's 
physical  safety* 

It  was  the  J.tpanes*  with  their  "Asia  for 
tbe  Asiatics"*  campaign  who  unleashed  the 
rise  uf  nstionaltsm  In  the  Far  Eitst.  showing 
thereby  their  potential  as  a  modenUaed  na- 
tion capable  of  leading  AiUa.     Tht  only  other 


Asiatic  nation  wltb  an  equivalent  potential 
of  liiiliinrilen—llnii  and  tbe  Inflqenf  and 
leadership  that  go  wltb  It  Is  India.  lu  vast 
natural  resources  and  a  Brltlab  training 
make  this  possible. 

But  India  Is  a  case  of  mere  potential 
against  a  proved  eiqtaelty.  India  is  a  nation 
of  strongly  dtetfled  elemenu.  cbtvnlng 
around  In  a  vaat  pottttcal  twmolL  rurtiier. 
It  bas  no  cbaaee  of  gaialBf  the  aatrononleal 
SUITS  needed  to  compress  Into  a  relatively 
few  years  the  huge  {ffogram  of  IndtMtrlallza- 
tlon  wblcb  the  slttmtkm  demands. 

Japan,  on  the  otber  band,  is  a  compact. 
tmlfied.  hard-hitting  nation  which  has  suc- 
cessfully challenged  even  tbe  mlgbty  west 
with  its  Indiutnalizatlon,  and  can  do  so 
again.  Purtber.  tbe  nations  of  Asia  have  tbe 
raw  materials  tbls  great  Wand  factory  need*. 
Bere  la  the  two-way  trade  which  can  tia 
tbeee  nations  Into  the  Japanese  economy. 

When  I  interviewed  Prime  lOalatar  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru  bere  last  Pebruary  be  spok^ 
of  tbe  f,v;t  tbat  the  west  did  not  understand 
Asia  and  that  the  Asiatic  tuitions  must  all 
be  freed  to  {>ermlt  tbelr  full  development. 
But  when  I  asked,  "How  about  Japan?** 
Mr  Nehru's  face  quickly  clouded  over  and  be 
replied.  "Japan  Is  something  else  again. 
She  should  not  be  given  the  right  to  be  com- 
pletely free  and  rearm  because  she  consti- 
tutes a  tlu-eat  to  the  rest  of  Asia."  A  further 
effort  to  run  down  the  logic  of  tbls  kind  cf 
"freedom  for  all" — that  is,  all  except  one — 
got  me  exactly  nowhere. 

However,  having  Just  played  tbe  role  of 
attempted  mediator  between  China  and  the 
west,  and  In  so  doing  becoming  more  and 
mure  the  self-appointed  spokesman  for  Asia. 
Mr  Nehru  gave  the  Imprasalon  tbat  be  con- 
sidered India,  with  Its  industrial  potential 
and  Its  middle-ground  position,  as  tbe  logical 
leader  of  Asia.  Tbe  accompanying  Implica- 
tion was  that  the  real  Japaneee  threat  per- 
haps was  not  quite  so  much  military  as  one 
mlgbt  be  led  to  think. 

India  has  been  strongly  supporting  the 
Chinese  Communists  In  its  effort  to  play  this 
mediator  role.  It  has  favored  tbe  Commu- 
nists In  Indochina  because  they  are  trying  to 
throw  off  the  French  controls.  India  Is  op- 
posing all  French  moves  there,  IncludUig  tbe 
formation  of  the  associated  states  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Tbe  question  oT  Asiatic  leadership  also 
brines  up  a  third  possible  natl<Mi— China. 
Peipmg  frankly  has  announced  its  intention 
of  'freeing "  Asia.  It  thereby  clearly  pro- 
clalnu  its  Intention  to  take  over  the  leader- 
ship of  Asia  on  a  communistic  basla. 

India  obviously  Is  playing  a  dangerous 
game  in  stringing  along  with  Cliliia  eoittid- 
erlng  its  own  great  poverty,  wbidi  attracu 
communism.  It  is  apparently  acttBf  on  a 
long  gamble  that  It  can  Industrlallae  quickly 
enough  to  eliminate  the  poverty  on  which 
China's  communistic  Imperialism  could  feed, 
and  In  the  process  overtake  China  and  gain 
tbe  leadership  of  Asia. 

However,  if  Japan  Is  freed  and  becomes 
dominant  in  Asia,  as  now  looks  likely,  tbanks 
to  the  treaty  arranged  by  tbe  United  Statea. 
then  any  Indian  hopes  for  Asiatic  leadefshlp 
would  be  severely  bent.  If  not  teoken. 


Censor>hq>  of  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Wednesday,  October  3.  1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

.the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 


pertinent  to  the  remarks  I 

day  in  regard  to  the  cac  order  of  tlie 

President.    Tbe  article  U  entttled  "Su^ 

pidon    of    News    TlnksrUiff 

Edict  on  Stent^r  written  br 

Rest<Hi.  and  puMMied  in  the  New  To^k 

Times  (rf  today. 

There  being  no  objeetlon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricxnqi, 
as  follows: 


<By  James  Beecoo) 
,  October  J. — Bevvral  events  |rf 
Indkste  why  tbe 
radio  have  been  sUglitly 
Truman's  reeent  order  i 
PMtral  civilian  sgeaeles  to  wttliiMid  fxttd^- 
from  tbe  public  for  eecwtty 
tbeae  erenu  were  tbe  fMlowliig: 

1.  At  the  recent  mcetlag  at  tbe  Mortb  At- 
lantic Cooncll  In  Ottawa.  Swwtary  cT  8^4* 
Dean  Acbeaon  not  only  oppomd 
of  limltad  and  oArially  edited 
tbe  general  debate  on  tbe  world 
as  propoeed  by  public  relatkne  i.<iiiii  d 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlcatlaD.  but  al|o 
opposed   publication  of  tbe  agenda  oC 
meeting.      Incidentally,    tbe 
had  already  been  pubUsbed  when  he  oppoB^ 
publication  of  It. 

2.  The   State   DepartmcBt   placed   a 
strlcted'*  stamp  on  a  catalog  tt  tbe 
and  hotel  ■ddUBSia  of  tbe  delegates  at  t 
recent  Japaneee  Peace  Treaty  Oaarereoee 


reports  rs 


San    Prandseo.     This    preeented 
from  getting  tbe  Ilsk  Ota 
objeeOng  to  tbe  ndtait;  aada  tba  ] 

3    The  White  : 
Ucation  of  a  repot  by  one  oT  tta  own  t 
oOclals  beeauM  tbe  report  was  crftleal 
some  aspects  of  tbe  administration'^  rear 
ament  effort,  and  ptesmuaMy  becaose  It  eb- 
inclded  with  tbe  dlamlnal  of  Oeneral  of  tbe 
Army  Douglas 

4.  The  Treasury  Department  recently  held 
hack  news  of  Irregulartties  In  the  Intend 
ReveniM  Bm«av  In  8t.  Lools  until 
to  acknowledge  tbe  problem  by 
on  Capitol  HllL 

5.  After  many  weeks  of  negotlatloo  wtfb 
the  NATO  countries  on  sharing  the  cost 
certain  bases  in  Europe,  an  agreement  m 
signed  at  OtUwa  last  month.    Not 
priactplss  of  this  agreement  or  tbe 
ages  of  tbe  cost  have  Iwen  made  pnbUc 

g.  State  and  Defense  Departments  ref 
ediy  denied  reporu  of  differences  with 
eral  ICacArthur  over  tbe  eoodnct  of 
In    the   Par  East,   tboi^  tbsse 
led  to  a  dlsmliMBl  for  wblcb  tbe 
entirely  unin^parcd. 

7.  The  Department  of  Defense  sat  on 
recant  dlsclosarss  of  the  death  of  two  o 
cars  of  tbe  Oflloe  of  BtraSegle  OmlLes 
tbe  faasons  Botabaa  case  onUl  forced  to 
lease  tba  tnformatkii  by  an  srtlele  tii  ivfas 


Thsy 


are  aU  rtm-of-ths-aslns 

do  not  compare  wtth  tbe 

secrat  deal  to  bring  tbe  Ukraine  and  Byci  >- 
ruasia    Into    tbe    United    Mattons.    Nor 
they  iBim  ascorlty  qiQesttaos.    as   did  tbs 
Kbrfbs  Oouth  SakhaUn-Cbma  Railroad ' 
which   was   designed    to    bring    the 
Uaion  Into  the  war  wltb  Japan. 


OOtt 


Most  of  them  _ 

dealgaad  to  «m»  lbs 
as  la  the  eost-of 
to  save  tbs  sdmlnlstra 
as  m  Nos.  S.  4.  g.  and  T. 
itTkomaa^ 


protect  or  encourage  su^  ^      _ 
venianoe.     Ob  the  ocmtney.  It 

'  SIMb 


qwdflcatf 
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AMil 


Biead«i\£aTters  d  the  Oksa^ioied  American 
Veterans 

Pe%i*iiin  wi>  Kmxmmtam  V*mM'V&. 
!l.tTK>'«*i    Ssii-nnj:    HjULaKTri-vnas. 
Br" c,« Aii*^!  .m.    £»    C     Cxit ci>i-'  2,  l%it 

Rcm.vf.  of  Ar^if  wi.:.i;:i:<.i. 

W.ijvt-,;rr-     O    C 

,l>»r»-«-".h  DA "V  Kjr«>- ■,"':- -'-,   ;  ".i*"        -       -•  ■'    :- '.  O^ 

_ii,i*     Z.A.':.   -"",i.    rtjr.  T^^U'', "     .i* -"     :.'"■,£    '"".■* 
rr„  :■-„:.-    -t  .*.-.:ir.ir.   lie.".     .-   M.  ■•■.1,,=*    w  ..i, 

V.'-.:.   ">--.-.'    -.t'.'-M^.L..^  •»' E"- •^^_  I  aas 


J-:"t: :,{"»..:  St''sc-WiSl 


An^T^csji  p^ctjptte*     ^R^t  fac^  do  ' 
c:«a  p>:.aiae!v  &ia*i.  U  t  r » ii'  isJwid.   wtmid 
IB  ^z^  icr«:=^f^h*ii.  a  piTCco'taai  cseaaty? 

We  piijuMha  tt#  cpjesticc  »1,3£^  io  aa. 
\Lr   Wi::eT  T^-^'-.^r.  ^  hm  be»<l  of  tJbe  Cbleapo 
T-, '".  ^.^T*.  w  %Bh  vji-.r  -  btatmu.     We  quote  : 


ca_"n. 


.^  .:'  jTJio  ta»MiLa,  cxxapotiKX-j  Uuiiag  ' 
days     X    ih«    vjyr    sjw;;    i&tcr 
■*-er«   Z.C  i'joc  cicep':.  J'or 
-i   -•':._»; -....rs.^.,-,  -^  caicuJated  to 
t5>  war  EX  ---:_;-' 

Tbe  C--gir;L'*T":e  Depertzsen-:  priMjshes  flg- 
ca  lis*  pr-.tltjicxitye.  .rf  s2r  fraaies- 
II  ear.  be  2e!«rniia*«l  bcw  aia=y 
■S   fsr--yi'jie.i.T^      B:!W<fv«-.    iiaoe 

-■;  yr'X'jC^myci  '.rxd  liaa*'  %j.i  cease  or 
ll  "....   C'  '.>cr'«3i&.   'Jacre  ilo>s.~  x  seen  so 

•e  ••:  t.:.-d:.z'^  "Jse  igiires. 

Ai  "■■'■—-- :  .;:*■'  r«''rii.--tn*n.-  ^.J.j  d<rpe  <m 

&■:!    fr:.!T:  -mhisy^  -ace  Baar 

ivTw  znxxii  i*  f  >tiar  w.  troopi.  bat 

lr--'-»    >■•»   rr-ATT  trr>-p«  -brr*  are. 

'-i    '.'-yr   ii'. res   wK'KiiOz.''   oaake  any 

z  1^  skmioraijd'um.  MR  it 

sajjMf  pctni.     Tb*  Gcv*m- 

cUiSSifT    t^     spectflcalJy 

ri«  mrrv  e*i»- 


tbe  PT-eaKSen:'^.   "a  Mat   cedar 

Tike   new  crnaocsblp 
tbe  KKtyiTis'.  sccurfty.     rt 

yi  *.bK  tbJ^Tes  ta 
trcxa.   tjLpfjmizT*   zi   ;;betr 

ts   UTeacfameg^ 

efrt>  eB»xj5Cti  :c  do  fts 

I    bit^    to    wa;:    wtfl 

Id   rW    tJaemsKrvcs   of   tbto 


WW  Secrets? 


Dr     Waiter    Rec^   Obc   el   Ike 
Beaef sctu^  Waiki»<j  Has  Ever  Ca«wm 


yS  OF  REMARBS 


UON.DAI^ILLA.  REJED 


CT  rrar  soosb  or  BEPasEnrrArms 


i    for    RekibifitatkHB    of 
DisibW   V'eteraas 


EXrL.N; 


N   OF  REMARKS 


■ON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  ia%itSdurmx 
or  THE  HOl-SE  OP  REPEEii^EfTATTVBS 

Mr^  ROGERS  of  Massac  hui^vti.    Mr. 
er.  under  leave  to  ex'.erid  ray  ne- 
in  111*  Rkoso  I  mcude  ;f.i^  tai- 


Mr.  BBODof  ?«rw 

leBTT   to  rxtmd.  beretoiarg 

AH     pditoTUil    frcan    the 
Tiixp>5-Heniid  o^   October  2.  IKi.  «»• 


■U'  •    !:  i  T* 


c  -  ;.: -1.-'"  ~'- ii : .  ■  JMtf)    M^. 

c^  r..,-^  -r^'."  ".  T      ~^  *  r       He  bSB 
ru'TTj—r. '  ~  j>.?rt!'T  ^ts  cMcftal  Vissn  to 

be    d»::.:K»<:l    :^.~--i:.t    -^* 

Mr  ArtS'zr  lE.—^:i. 
TVaasHS  sai:ys  r&s*  -nfc*r.':  ;;':---e.-^« 
rtJT  by  s  few  rt*'.7t::':re  .-ft-.-i.i;,:; 
Memtwr*  d  Ctycsmvn  9C«Ei  u;  io-ve  Isd  to 
Xh«  President  i  Ls'.es'.  (tfarta.*  Tbat  Is  wi* 
Terr  eiillg£i;r::tii;f  1=  'ise  afes^see  of  spedA- 

agcisgy  t5  tiae  iDi:.:iary  <iemrrjr<»~ts  !::.,s.i«~s 
sacae  sense,  ibcugii  ttfrt  ss  itcp-*  .-t::v.wc.  •:■: 
itisp«ct  tbat  It  has  dcce  zh*  .x-->r=,:rT  vt-kx^ 
harm  than  gocxd.  Bti't  wfc*-:  wrase  ;»  tiaer-  iri, 
»app«3«tn^  ximi  tbe  DeparBtu-etit  ci  .Acr>-Ui- 
nare.  tbs  I]ittswta.tc  CoeoiiMTre  CKmnis.-jsiC'iz 
tbe  Ttia  —  111  cf  EngrsTteg.  sjid  *Ii  '.h^  cihe: 
ciTLUan  branehes  of  tvremJBers:  fcji.»e  s.e;; 
secreu    ti^Ai.   ought    ta    tw    Ijrpc    fr-oe    'J:» 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANUN 

IS  THE  aOCKE  OF  RO^aE&ZSTTA  IIV  KS 

Septe-rnber  13  19S1 

Mr   Speaker,  todiy  b 

azmirersary  cf  ;iie  tairtli 


of  Br.  Walter  Reed,  cf  VlTrmia.  ozke  a* 

becief&rtors  rrMLnl^.nd  tias 


He  df^pm??  %  aQonuroeii:  £.!zDost  as 
h.*h  a^  :hjiZ  (d  George  Wasliingtco  for 
Xhv  rr?«t  semces  he  readered  lo  maxk- 
knisd  re  iarirxg  human  Lltcs  aiu!  redodnc 

It  was  Walte--  Reed  who  discovered. 
arsd  desnoEsstrated.  the  ca.usc  cf  yeOaw 

ft-ver.  cz^  of  t±.e  meet  tJerastaUEg.  oat 
cf  'J-.e  mos-;  tomiiLe  disei^ses  of  all  umea. 
I;  aimopt  cepcpuIaMxi  iP^JladeIpfc.la.  at 
cne  time,  kalimg  I  ou;  of  every  10  per- 
5on.s  DoDt  Madison's  first  hu5bar»d  died 
trvoi  :t,  as  <hd.  unioid  iiLOUsauads  ot 
cchers.  not  cnlv  m  the  P*i:lade!iAia  ^rea, 
bu:  all  diran  the  Atlaniic  aad  itx  Gulf 
sea  board,  ani  far  icto  the  tatenor.  Dur- 
i:-^  :,hat  h-or-r*bie  disaster,  carts  drow  up 
arjd  ck~«'Ti  ih-<»  5tnefts.  piclcuag  up  Use 
dead  ajod  hauixrag  ihxm  away  by 
iCvads. 
In  ihe  words  of  th«  poei: 

Tlw  stta  maa  ssars«l  tn  bis  bed. 

Tbe  w^uibcr  ieapcd  oposk  tbe 
At  ti»  onr.  "Bncf  c«t  yoor 
Ttke  cart  ^  st  tbe  door." 


■S'f-'" . 
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Approximately  200  y»rs  after  this 
malady  virtually  deix)pulated  Philadel- 
phia. Dr  Walter  Reed,  of  Virginia,  a 
medical  ofQccr  in  the  Spanish -American 
War.  dis.rovered  the  cause  of  the  malady. 
He  found  that  it  was  spread  by  the 
ateKomyia  mosquito.  He  like  to  never 
got  the  authorities  to  Rive  him  the  rlKht. 
and  the  funds,  to  put  on  the  demonstra- 
tion. But  when  he  did.  he  proved  his 
point,  showed  them  how  to  eliminate  the 
malady,  and  forever  prevented  its  spr«<>ad 
in  the  years  that  were  to  come.  Th.at 
started  the  inquiry  as  to  what  was  caus. 
Ins  malaria,  and  it  was  found  that  It  wa.s 
cwu.sed  by  the  anophele  mosquito,  which 
hiu*  also  been  eliminated  That  inspired 
the  investiFators  to  go  a  step  further  in 
their  investigations  and  they  found  the 
cause  of  typhoid,  and  how  to  eliminate  it. 

In  the  year  1900.  there  were  1,000  peo- 
ple died  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  State 
of  MissLSisippi  alone 

In  the  year  1948  only  one  person  died 
of  typhoid  fever  in  that  State. 

During  the  year  IdOO.  almost  2.000 
people  died  of  malaria  in  Missis.sippi.  In 
1948.  only  12  people  died  of  that  mal;idy 
In  the  State.  This  discovery  of  Walter 
Reed's  also  caused  an  investigation  of 
the  spread  of  p<.'llagra.  of  which  1,850 
people  died  in  Mississippi  during  the 
year  1900.  In  1948  there  were  only  30 
people  died  of  pellagra  in  that  slite. 
This  revelation  of  Dr.  Reeds  also  in- 
spired a  study  of  the  cause  and  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  In  1900.  a  total  of 
3.450  people  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1948  only  668  people  died 
of  tuberculosis  in  that  State— less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  nurobtr  who  died  in  1900. 
Iliis  investigation  led  to  the  discovery, 
the  cause,  and  tlie  cure  of  hookworm, 
which  has  now  been  practically  elim- 
inated. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Mis- 
sissipp;  in  the  eradication  of  these  dis- 
eases, as  a  result  of  the  start  made,  and 
the  example  set  by  Walter  Reed,  has 
also  been  accomplished  in  every  oi:her 
Southern  State,  as  well  as  in  many 
States  of  the  North  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  these  develop- 
me.its  Mississippi,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
South,  has  become  the  healthiest  section 
of  the  world. 

The  enure  world  should  pause  today 
and  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  Wal- 
ter Reed,  that  great  Virginian  who  did 
so  much  for  mankind.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  individuals  oiu:  country  has 
ever  produced. 


Rest  Hikes— Rent  Clinics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  KtW  JEtStT 

IN  THK  ROUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTAT1VE8 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  repre- 
sent districts  containing  congested 
housing  areas.  I  should  like  to  list  below 
two  articiea   on   rent    hikes    and   rent 


clinics  which  appeared  In  the  Jersef 
Observer.  Monday.  October  1,  1951. 
They  Jihow  the  extent  t^  which  Federal 
and  local  authorities  are  coopemtlng  t# 
ease  difflculttes  caused  tenants  by  tht 
recent  lifting  of  rent  controls.  I  regret 
that  in  Congress  th?  will  of  our  demo* 
cratic  administration  did  not  prevail  on 
this  issue  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  tht 
credit  of  my  distinguished  coUeagui 
from  New  Jersey.  Congressman  Eowati 
J  Hart,  and  of  the  cflchils  In  Jtnei 
City,  under  the  leadership  of  Mayof 
John  V  Kenny,  that  the  confused  and 
alarming  rental  situation  in  Hudson 
County  is  being  tackled: 
JnsxT  Crrr  Rttrt  Cuincs  Dm  ToincBT   ■ 

Sixteen  local  rent  clinics  scheduled  ti 
op«n  tonight  in  the  varloiu  ward  organlzal 
tlon  headquarters  In  Jeney  City  wUl  b# 
manned  by  a  staff  of  90  lawyers  who  hart 
volunteered  their  services.  It  was  announce4 
this  morning  by  Id&jor  John  V.  Kenny'l 
clBce 

The  work  of  the  voluntary  staff  will  Xa 
under  the  supervision  of  Ralph  P. 
director  of   the   local  Rent   Control 
and  his  assistant.  Herman  Brandes. 

The  clinics  will  remain  open  on  Tueeds; 
and  Thursday  evenings,  starting  at  7  o'cloc* 
Decision  to  op>en  the  clinics  came  as  a  resut  ; 
of  having  the  facilities  of  the  local  Rent  Con 
tro!  Bureau  swamped  when  it  was  annouseM 
that  ofBce  would  be  open  to  help  local  rwl 
dents  get  information  concerning  rent  Inf 
creases. 


Hnczi 


Hakt  PaoTEST  Bkincs  Action  on  Rewt 

Acting  on  the  protest  of  Congressman  Ed* 
WASo  J  Hart  en  what  he  called  the  con« 
fused  and  alarming  rental  situation  in  Hud'* 
son  County.  Tlghe  E.  Woods.  Federal  Direc- 
tor of  Rent  Stabilization,  has  moved  Into  the 
area  rent-control  ofDce  at  Newark  through  a 
pers<jnal  representative,  with  a  staff  of  flvs 
investigators,  to  correct  reported  abuees  Lq 
thousands  of  rent  increases  aaked  by  local 
landlords  since  the  lifting  of  rent  controls,  i 
Congressman  H-*kt  carried  his  protest  t4 
Director  Woods  last  Wednesday  and  by  Tri* 
day  the  review  of  affairs  at  the  Newark  ofltcf 
In  charge  of  Michael  Pecora,  local  rent-con* 
trol  director,  and  his  staff,  was  well  under* 
way.  according  to  a  letter  forwarded  to  Con« 
gressman  Hakt  by  Director  Woods. 

At  the  same  time  that  CoDgTMSBaan  Barf 
revealed  that  Director  Woods  had  {xxunptlf 
talc  en  cognizance  of  his  protest,  the  Four- 
teenth District  Representative  alao  revealed 
that  tie  had  arranged  far  an  immediate  re- 
view of  the  cases  involving  more  than  three* 
hundred-odd  tenants  in  the  old  HobokeH 
estate  properties  in  Hobokmi  with  a  view  t^ 
correcting  what  ap{>ears  to  be  many  In* 
equities. 

SEES     EA«LT    ACTION 

Congressman  Hast  said.  "I  expect  thai 
many  of  the  orders  Issued  by  the  Newark  rcn| 
oaSce  will  be  modified  by  the  early  part  o| 
next  week  and  made  retroactive  to  their  eX* 
fectlve  date,  namely.  September  10." 

He  further  said.  "While  the  law  authorhMi 
automatic  rent  increases  to  landlords  up  U 
ao  percent,  minus  certain  Incresass  that  tbs; 
may  have  already  received,  there  la  no  Justl' 
fication     for     .any     Increases     beyond     thai 
amount  and  where  cutlers  have  been  issueq 
increasing  rents  ba^ed  upon  false  lnforma-4 
tion   concerning   requtfsd  serrlce  supplied, 
where  in  fa<:t  they  are  not  modiflcations  anct 
rectlhcations  will  be  siieedily  made." 

In  his  written  report  to  rrmtisssillSII 
H*rr.  Directcr  Wotxis  says:  'Thank  yo« 
very  much  for  calling  the  Newark  «*e«i^^»m 
to  my  attention  early  this  week.  Am  m  f* 
suit  of  your  alerting  me.  I  sent  a  pereooa] 
representative,  together  with  a  number  et 
staff  members,  to  the  Newark  ottce  so  that  I 


7i. 


could  have  a  first-baDd  report  on  wt 
devMoplaf 


Z   found   the   sit  jstton 
you  hsd  fsportsd  It  to 
was  a  lonslrtws 
ber  of  tenant 

and  other  accoonSs  iadleaSsd  fOXMO  to ' 
tenant  cocnplalnts  but  s  cheek  at  m) 
reprcaentatlTe    dlacioeed    the    actual    figure 
was  closer  to  17.000  tenant  oomplslnt^- 

"We  both  reoosnIaBd  ttiat  title 
problem  is  basics  By  das  to  s  atun  tafcs  of 
mmapomnr.  Yet.  we  most  do  ii 
•boot  tt.  and  we  will.  I  have  w) 
some  administrative  changes  In  the 
handle  this  temporary  workload 
have  asked  Oovemor  DrlscoU  tor  noifalna- 
ttoos  to  provide  s  hahmrad  Bsot  AO^Imarj 
Bosvd  ha  ss^  or  the  couaUss  at  tbs  aiath- 
em  N*w  Jsrsej  dcfense-issktal 

"I  am  satlsflSd  that  with 
such   others   as   may   be 
shortly  be  able  to  report  to  yoa  s  sstAcfac- 
tory  settlement  of  the  problem.    ::  wfl    fol- 
low through  personally  on  this  nattsi . 

"Ify  sincere  thanks  for  yoor  eosisSn  ettv* 
and  continuing  Interest  In  rent  ccntroL' 


will 


Censorshqi 


KmNSION  OF  REMAILKS 

car 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OV  OBIO 

TS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ONTTED  ST)&TBS 

Wednesday,  October  3,  1  iSl 

Mr.  BRICKKR.    Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
the  Ap{>endix  of  the  Rkobo  tn 
entitled     "New    Type    of    Ceii 
written    by    Roscoe    Drummord. 
Washington  news  bureau  of  tie 

tian  Science  Monitor,  and  puhlishf, 

the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  jSep- 
tember  27.  1951.  appearing  on  tlMJIlist 
page  of  that  newspaper,  and  ai.  *«««y«rh>» 
entitled  Step  Toward  Tyramiy."  kiab- 
lished  on  the  last  page  at  'iie  laoM 
newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  aitlde 
and  the  editorial  were  orda'>d  t>  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso,  as  foUo  rs: 

Srarx  or  tkk  If  atkut 
(By  Roscoe  DnaaoMnd) 

NSW  TTFK  or  CBHBOaBKIP 

Washington. — The  White  Hous;  hsS  ap- 
plied a  meat  ax  when  tt  needid  odly  a 
scalpel  in  order  to  cut  oat  the  week  ipqi  In 
the  Oovanment's  efforts  to  sslls|tnrd  l^ifor- 
matkn  alTecting  national  seeorttj. 

The  President  has  avowed  tha:   thcte  Is 

no  Intention  to  add  any  element  of  __^ 

ship  through  the  directive  estaliUdhlW  a 
n«w,  all -agency  set  of  rulea  for  iontrc  m«^ 
secret  InforaaSlan. 

Tbls  Is  an  hansst  avovaL    Thti  to  a 
tntmuXkaa.   Bat  the  — i««»<^ri'»  of 


that  the  dianoee  of  »»*■  fc-*»tg  good 
Intention  would  hardly  be  vtsftis  to  ti4  Mt. 
Wilson  tel^oope  st  doss  rang*. 

Mr.  Truman  himself  rsec^nlasc  thai  tb» 
new  authority  to  classify  data  ^nd  ttaeai^SBSs 
as  "top  secret."  "■eoet,"  "conlldsatitail^^nd 
'YssSrtBSsd'*  by  dspartassnta  aaci  mssmSss 
WblOh  Bonnalty  have  nothing  v>  do  isrtth 
•pssatfcaas  which  affect  security,  is  a  Idan- 
gsroas  Invitation  to  abuse.  In  hto  ' 
to  the  redwal  bureaocnwy  the  Pngtdsi 
his  best  to  warn  agahast  tiM  «<»«  la 
to  svert  it.    He  wrots: 
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tiM 


8nr  TowAsa  Trsainnr 

patx  prt 
a  fa 

to 

for  secn- 
tt  to  act  cen- 
Bot  tt  to  the  power  to  censor. 
la  satattdb^  to  oStoer  depajtmenss  of  Oct- 

;  tlie  way  to  sertooB  iboass.    He 

that  there  is  LiiiiigM.  tar  ks  warns 

that  the  purpose  is  to  kaap 

o-t  at  the  hands  of  poSential 

Bot  to  "wtthhold  ncoiBCCurlty  inf  anxu.ticn  or 

to  SOS  St  op  aiista,tes  m&de  by  any  cOcxmI." 

Bad   Wtoat    adequate    m«aji»    are    provided 

sntlng  thrise  very  abuses?    The  chjef 

may  b«  done  by  oiBciaIji  vho  merely 

to  flay  -It  safe.    Bttt  if  one  should  woh 

to  aovsr  q^  vha:  cliance  has  the  public  or 


the  press  of  pre  v<eii  ting  inni'  Mr  Truaiaii 
rejected  a  propota^  Zw  perrc-t  app«a;  to  the 
courts  MJcaaei  an  aOc^jkl  s  z^^'-iA^  tc  f^'ve 
Icf  crmaticti. 

Bureatscratie  gOTemment  has  been  ^rcw- 
ln«  apace  The  comp<ex:'.u£  .:  &ujM2«m  so- 
ctety  and  pouaoki  pressures  :iive  ><i  %;.  « 
siiuAZiyja  'shere  *tt=:^iUjtrsUTe  %jren-;es  en- 
joy very  great  C'.i*:m:::siJirj  az^d  ar'3:"Jirr 
power     Tbeii  decre-?  ar?  .aw  ^'-r  nij^',;:  ^ae*. 

Tlie*«   a*« ■.■■-'.«    jL-^i4--r    -:.lr'.-:: it-    „  ■_'     ■  -:-„ 

cocm..!  _v*r  -:.:  .i-H- i-..  -  :.-<?■;  r.^~^  %l.  j.-::^v 
ot  puhiic  Tr^jxz^.zi.^  i^.-f-^  to  gtre  oat  a  Ca- 
v-.-r«b.<=  a^'c" •- -■ . '.         -  i.r:T   .-.-""  ;▼*;!(■,    Ta  . 


l\tt  HftA  far  Faaadal  Aid  ta  Mnikal 
ScW<ds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  r.ii>   -s 

DC  THE  SENATE  OP   TE£  rMTET;   STATES 

Wednesday   October  3    1951 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Pres^iaent.  I  ask 
•  '^animou?  consent  to  ha\e  pnntec  m 
the  Appen<iix  of  the  Rscoaa  an  article 
concerning  Amenca'5  need  for  addiuonai 
doctors,  written  by  Dr.  Alan  Grt^c  of 
The  Rockefeller  PounddUon.  and  pub- 
iiihed  m  the  September  1S51  Lssue  of  the 
Sc.entific  American  as  pati  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  .^menca  s  hunaai:  resources, 
and  a  statement  I  hAve  prepared  re- 
garding the  articie. 

There  bem^  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rrooaa,  as  follows: 
Docrcas 
I  By  Aian  Gre^> 

Awiynn»  who  (BXlertakes  tc  »sme^a  ou:'  ....^rdl- 
cal  manpower  sttusSton  bua  Ans  consSrtsr 
the  question,  "asikrt  awapoarsr  to  do 
That?'  The  wort  rt  dBCtots  to  ant.  and 
never  will  be  a  ixed  and  wtwtiaatfBy  tosfc, 
pi.r"icu:A.-'.5  ii:  s  dynaarts  CiaiMlff;y  IMS  tte 
U lilted  STA-.es.  where  ooC  osD^  Oar  astlaaai 
scene  but  loecllciQe  itself  to  eoofttoatljr  ta 
asotlos..  To  undK^tand  what  to  iBVilSd  by 
■och  an  idea  as  the  shortage  ot  QnrSiws  we 
need  to  examtne  the  nature  and  SfaoiBBt  0* 
the  services  they  will  be  expected  to  pssComi. 
Let  '.is.  ther..  I<x>k  at  some  at  tbs  ferasder 
aspects  cf  medical  care — at  tha  tiaaA  lathsr 
than  cnJy  the  latest  flgarss.  ttos 
rather  than  the  statlsties  at  Xbm 

Medicine  has  miK:ii  i&ore  to  cCer  today 
than  !t  used  tr  have.  The  Harvard  biclagl- 
cai  chemist,  Lawrence  J  Hendersoda..  once  re- 
marked thai  somewliere  ar'-und  1910  ■.he 
pru^ress  oT  medicine  m  Acierica  reached  s. 
point  where  it  becaokr  possihle  tc  say  that  a 
random  patient  with  a  random  dueiMe  cun- 
suiting  a  physlclac  at  random  ssood  bener 
<;Han  A  50-&0  '-H^'v^t  Of  benefiting  frccn  tiM 
encounter.  In  tike  40  yean  sisfie  then  the 
>>«*rT#—  teve  taBproved  a  good  bit  beyond 
that.  T'M  14.000inO  Am«icans  who  aerred 
tn  the  mmtary  farces  In  Wcrld  War  n  were 
given  a  noUhls  dwnonstrattoc  at  how  tat 


loedicine  had  proer«ae<l.  amcng  oar 
tarr  peric3ir;«i  durxcf  that  war  Twss 
cniy  IE  deaths  'r.^m  d'.»ease  per  year  for 
lec  such  dfu-.iif  in  Warid  War  I.  2fiO  Ui 
Sp«£.isii-Ainer'.ca:2  War.  and  tSO  on 
t-^rthera  ude  tn  the  Qvtl  War.  T  ttvn  to 
&ii  example  'rvtn  ciTil^&a  lilt.  r**^fy^  Jto 
T**r?  «^r  hid  6C!J  rep« rred  csm*  erf  dipb- 
'J:i*r'A  «:th  Hi  deaU^.  last  year  5  cases  with 
r. .  ijeaLhs 

M,  ---  :'*i:p»e  ^cTCT^er  wsem  to  isncre  an 
c--.. -^4  out  ::^-z-fr.hetess  resLarltabie 
^■"Tsme  oC  ttos  steady  ta^pcwcoBent  in 
^Mtlity  at  assdlcai  serTtce.  namely  the  acre 
doeturs  can  do  tor  people,  the  larger 
tlM  dstoaad   for   aadica:    aervicc*.     I 

<*eba:ea  I  heard  tn  my 
aa  to  whet^:«r  the  sut<TfcobiUe 
taks  the  piace  o:  the  horae  Very 
tm  tbsn  that  sovances  la  aaton*^ 
and  ziiA^u/act\a« 
the  siaaEtoBlMle  .'ess  expecslTC. 
durabie.  isure 
lefs  TiiC/.isy .  ac^  ress  aneeUy. 
«s»  se^ined  :c  realise  that  with 
roods  ^x>uid  be  multiplied  and 
int  tncreafc*  demarid. 
Q  turn  creates  and 
sttU  flttoii  JtrnprorenMnt  TtUs  to 
aa  tms  ta  aMActoe  as  ui  techncio^y.  Ttw 
lose  of  good  MSdtoa.1  care  seeais  to  foUov 
MalHspsaas'S  wasii uTii  i    that  ~lo«v  grows 

As  s  resuIt^  the  euiixe  h(iri»7n  of  medical 
asrs  has  char.tged.  An  iiicrea&in^  cumber  at 
pe  v^  want  the  better  can  that  is  now  avail- 
ahl''  Whereas  medica^  care  used  to  be 
stdfr  >r1  a  pnrUefe  at  the  nch  or  a  boon  gii 
in  the  name  o(  etoanty  to  the  poor,  tt  is 

to  tas  tlsonpht  of  SE  a  secessity  that 
snd  mi^re  people  inMst  on  having.  II 
iv  by  ujcuion.  .^nd  at  that  point  a 
II  iiilsHiaissj  rltsngr  ocrurs  in  the 
of  EBrjdKctas:  tastssfl  of  cauctilatmy 
In  tbs  da3aar.d  for  mimical  care,  we  face  tha 
ta.sk  at  ^st;m'^^^"  •  Hie  need  lor  medical  cars. 

Xo  doct^s-  neeoA  tc  Ce  told  that  the  nx 
ber  at  pwrsnns  vho  need  medical  care  Is 
prsesai  imBcasurahly  xreatcr  than 
who  are  asking  for  it  or  retun«  it.  We  have 
ou  detailed  census  c'  the  6eitcta  and  dto- 
(what  tlve  docr.or  calls  ~marbtdity'*> 
the  .\z&enca^  peopie.  or  even  at  bam 
<tf  that  need  ever  turns  Into  erpllrtt 
for  the  'services  of  doctor.  ttsntlsC 
.  Hut  uich  AksaptlXiga  as  Lsv«  bssB 
taken  su^rest  that  tl*  unrecorded  need  far 
exieeds  the  recorded  demand-  So  tf  ths 
trer.d  of  the  tis«s  ls  cieaxly  tuward  n'eeting 
tJae  need,  we  can  sensibly  dispense  with  tha 
spur.  .>U3  accurscy  of  cIogc  Q^uilng 
the  reccTds  of  ocmacd  Witness  the 
cc  tl^e  Vete^-arL^  Ad m  i  n  utu  atJton  to  iBdi 
miitoiTl  ca.-e  of  r.<^r. -service-connected 
aMttttoii  and  dependcnU.  If  you  soppfty 
•^ree"  d  e,  tax-sujxported»  meAlcal  care  to 
14.000.OU}  yjunc  persons  In  the  serriccs  who 
are  now  civilians  and  vocl£«.  and  malriisln 
a  grv^Tini  Veterans  Admtxus&rauon  medtcal 
serrice  the  wtiie.  and  new  plan  lor  a  miUtary 
estabil&hmea:  I'^voivtng  S.iOO.000  more  yonag 
people  in  the  ixam«<iiat«  (uttire.  you  have 
started  ctiaa^es  :a  the  cttiaens  atutude  t»- 
vard  medical  care  that  are  worth  thinking 
atvut  m  jerms  tHa*  transoczul  mere  arlth- 
meuc.  By  *»!  otida  the  most  Importast 
citange  Ln  the  horlsou  of  medicine  ss  a 
whole  is  its  lmprt;Ted  and  improving  poWn 
t;al  vslue  aod  the  ircreastng  reaXixatloa  og 
tbst  value  by  an  increastng  nimiber  at ; 
In  oeed  who  are  oonUng  to  consider 
care  as  a  dvle  rlj^t. 

Here.  then.  U  one  'actor  that  has  vsstly 
increased  the  need  for  dioctora.  There  ears 
c-thers.  In  the  decade  from  1»S0  to  I960,  vs 
ad<ted  l».COO,oao  to  oxir  populaUoc  .at 
current  ratio  of  1  doctor  to  «S0  dvlUiUK. 
popalaSlon  Increase  atone  would  em&  tat 
000  won  docton  than  we  h*d  In  IIM,  i 
the  Q*ed  may  coDtteae  to  rtoe  at  • 
ratie  rate  in  the  onmtag 
lattrr  goes  en  growing.    TL^re  is  also  ttos  1 


M^f 
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ttet  Um  Ufe  tpmn  of  our  p«opl«  la  tenfthtn- 
tnf.  which  means  that  «•  have  a(HT  cldm-ty 
people  A*  wc  mavter  tlt«  tcutc  tnfcctloua 
diwaae*.  w«  art  MNiln«  mnr«  people  reach 
the  ace  •mhfo.  chronic  and  dv^vneratire  dt«- 
eaaes  are  likely  to  call  for  medirai  care  to 
Kxne  extent  w«  have  traded  mortality  for 
morbidity 

To  all  tlU»  we  tnuat  add  the  Incre&aed  reed 
for  aiycutn  tmpoaed  by  the  prwent  military 
mobiiixation  If  the  Armed  rorre*  ar*'  to 
have  as  doetora  per  10.000  n^sn  under  ai-ma. 
then  the  planned  Mnitarr  Establwhment  of 
S.500  000  men  wili  caII  for  12.250  doctnra. 
This  19  J'jst  about  three  times  a*  maoT  <loc- 
tor»  at  would  be  needed  to  t*ke  care  .if  The 
same  number  of  people  as  civjiuns,  bec»iu«« 
the  milltarr  doctor -to-p<ipulalton  ratio  is 
three  ttmea  thst  In  ctniian  Ufe.  Hor  a  that 
all.  In  tbe  event  of  war  the  need  for  doctors 
would  Mae  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  Military 
KFtablUhment.  for  ctvlUan  populationit  in 
wartime  have  their  own  peculiar  demands. 
Civilian  defense  measures  c-aI\  for  doctors. 
And  1  doctor  killed  or  severely  Injured  in  an 
air  nid  leave*  850  civilians  m  search  of  an- 
other doctor,  whether  or  n'jt  the  bcmbs 
have  fallen  on  them.  Also,  when  induistry 
ts  geared  to  war  production,  we  must  liavc 
more  industrial  physicians  and  more  do<'tors 
to  rehabilttivte  some  of  the  4.000.000  handi- 
capped p«TBOix8  who  could  be  reclaimed  for 
productive  work. 

Not  all  of  the  tt«nds  In  medicine  or  our 
national  life  are  in  the  direction  of  piling 
tip  demand  ^or  more  and  more  doctors.  Med- 
icine and  health  work  are  becoming  more 
cSctent  tn  the  use  of  manpower.  By  means 
of  surer  and  earlier  diagnosis,  more  effective 
drugs  and  forms  of  treatment,  more  preven- 
tive medicine,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
more  widespread  knowledge  of  hygiene 
among  the  laity,  better  hospital  organization, 
more  auxiliary  personnel  to  save  the  doctor's 
tUne — by  means  o?  all  of  these,  today's  doc- 
tor can  take  effective  care  of  m<xt  patients 
than  ever  before.  There  are  far  more  hos- 
l^taU.  tbaa  there  ^ued  to  be.  and  the  averai^ 
•tay  In  the  hospital  ts  shorter.  Automobiles 
•ad  better  roads  have  enormously  reduced 
the  time  a  doctor  spends  In  mere  travel. 
Group  practice,  when  the  standards  of  the 
group  are  high.  Is  an  economy  of  time,  effort, 
and  money  to  all  eoncemed.  Yet  there  are 
factors  that  offset  these  aids.  The  practice 
of  medicine  at  its  best  stii:  requires  personal 
aervice  that  is  not  that  of  the  assembly  line. 
A  doctor  cannot  communicate  with  his 
patienU  over  a  pubU? -address  sjrstem,  and 
medicine  cannot  be  very  efficient  where  the 
population  ts  sparse  and  scattered  and  with- 
out adequate  hospitals.  In  these  areas  we 
have  a  chronic  shorta^  of  doctors,  which 
cannot  be  corrected  by  the  airy  generaliza- 
tion that  ail  we  need  Is  a  redistribution  of 
the  doctors.  If  the  demand  for  doctors' 
•ervioee  were  not  increasing  everywhere,  the 
problems  of  distribution  might  stand  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  aoiuMon  without  any  Increase 
In  the  total  number  of  doctors.  But  as  long 
••  the  interesting  opportunities  in  the  pro- 
faaston  esceet'  vhe  number  of  well-trained 
men,  the  well-trained  men  win  prefer  to  go 
where  thoee  opportunities  are — that  is,  the 
cities  and  Indiastrlal  centres . 

The  story  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
doctors  can  be  told  in  a  few  figures.  In  1949 
nee^ly  two-thlnte  of  the  Nation's  180.000 
active  physicians  tn  private  practice  were 
cancantrated  tn  the  populous  regions  of  the 
last,  the  Midwest,  and  the  PaclQc  eofist. 
The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  for  example,  tiad 
1  doctor  for  avary  825  people,  while  the  so- 
enUed  deep  South  had  only  1  for  every  1300; 
tn  other  words,  hair  as  many  in  proportu>n 
to  po^latlan.  But  the  problem  of  medical 
cart  for  the  undsrptlTtteged  areas  wUl  not 
1M  sotTsd  uatU  those  regions  are  provteied 
«1th  mot*  hospital  bsda,  medical  faciUUea. 
•ad  •ttstllMT  help— and  until  the  Natiion 
as  a  «lK>te  gvts  mors  doctora.  mors  dcntiats. 


morv  nurses,  more  trained  persons  in  every 
health  service. 

Now  what  are  the  proepecu  for  increasing 
our  supply  of  doctors?  It  can  t)e  said  at 
once  that  the  profession  of  medicine  tn  the 
tTnlted  SUtes  does  not  suffer  from  the  handi- 
cap of  unattractive  pay.  as  some  ottjer  Intel- 
lectual cKcupatlons  do  A  surrey  Just  com- 
pleted by  the  Department  of  Oommcrcs  and 
the  American  Medical  .Msoelatlon  shows 
that  the  uverace  net  Income  erf  physicians 
in  civilian  practice  in  1949  was  $11,058. 
There  ts  no  dearth  of  potential  candidates 
for  mrdlclne  In  our  colleges.  The  bottle- 
neck lies  m  the  matter  of  medical  education. 

In  the  first  place,  the  length  and  cost  of 
medicAl  training  are  &  formidable  barrier. 
No  one  kno^-s  how  many  able  and  apt  young 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States  re- 
nounce careers  in  medicine  for  economic  rea- 
sons, but  the  number  must  certainly  be 
large  Even  if  they  can  afford  the  fees  in 
medical  school,  many  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  Song  period  of  their  lives  in  jweparatlon 
that  medicine  requires  To  speak  of  a  medi- 
cal education  as  a  matter  of  4  years  recalls 
th'  Ensjllsh  philosopher  Francis  Comford's 
deflnitloc  of  propaganda  as  "the  art  of  lying 
in  such  a  way  as  nearly  to  deceive  your 
friends  without  ever  taking  in  your  enemies." 
The  doctor-of-medlclne  degree  is  only  the 
flrst  step;  Its  holder  must  then  spend  I,  2, 
or  more  years  in  Internship  and  further 
training  to  become  a  really  competent,  fully 
prepared  doctor.  The  fact  is  that  a  good 
medical  education  takes  not  4  years  but  8  or 
10,  whether  It  be  for  practice  as  a  physician, 
for  teaching  or  for  research 

Little  can  be  done  to  shorten  the  time  of 
training.  Nor  can  the  medical  schools,  on 
the  present  basis  of  support,  reduce  the  price 
of  a  doctor-of-medlciue  degree.  Even  In 
those  that  receive  the  highest  tuition  fees, 
the  fees  pay  only  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  actual  cost  of  Instruction. 
In  1949  the  average  tuition  fee  in  our  medi- 
cal schools  was  $548.  but  the  schools  spent, 
on  the  average,  $2,577  per  student.  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  all  medical  students  are  on 
part  scholarships. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  l>arrters,  the  med- 
ical schools  have  nearly  four  times  as  many 
applicants  as  they  can  accept.  Yet  here 
again,  paradoxically.  difBcultles  arise  As 
the  Greeks  ob.««rved,  there  are  only  two 
groups  In  a  peaceful  society  who  may  kill 
human  beings  with  impunity — Judges  and 
doctors  The  selection  of  candidates  for 
medicine  requires  care.  Since  every  student 
receives  an  education  that  costs  far  more 
than  he  pays  for  it.  medical-school  admis- 
sions committees  are  loath  to  accept  stu- 
dents who  are  likely  to  disappoint  their 
teachers  or  later  disappoint  or  exploit  the 
public.  Candidates  who  rank  below  aver- 
age In  their  class  as  premedical  students 
are  not  the  sort  they  want  to  admit.  Yet 
scholastic  grades  alone  do  not  tell  everything 
about  a  ittudent's  qualifications  to  practice 
nwdicine.  Among  all  the  M.  D  's  who  have 
passed  muster  scholastlcally  there  are  still 
too  few  real  doctors.  In  weighing  candi- 
dates the  admissions  committees  must  take 
Into  account  health,  motivation,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  character,  and  emotional  sta- 
blilty.  They  are  always  conscious  of  the 
necessity  for  controlluig  the  wastage  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  about  10  percent  of 
the  students  who  start  in  medical  school 
drop  out  before  they  finish,  because  of  ill 
health,  collapse  of  economic  resources,  in- 
adequate scholastic  performance  or  loss  of 
interest,  especially  among  those  who  never 
really  wanted  to  become  doctors  but  were 
pushed  into  it  by  parental  pressure 

There  are  72  4-year  medical  schools  tn  the 
United  States  and  7  others  that  provide  only 
the  flrst  a  year*  of  medical  Instrttctlun  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  last  fail 
the  79  schools  had  a  total  enrollment  of 
7.187     first-}  ear     studenu.     6.720     secoud- 


year  students.  8.2M  third -year  studsnta.  i  ad 
d.080  fourtb-ysar  studenu.  This  tan  prib- 
ably  7,500  new  •todcnts  will  ba  adiBttta^  to 

the  flrst  year. 

The  first-year  class  last  yaar  rang Kl  In 
from  twenty-odd  in  the  smallest  rf  thel  %■ 
year  schools  to  more  than  160  in  oae  of  :h« 
State  universities.  Ths  tsachlng  of  medi- 
cine calls  for  individual  tnstructlot  tn  sii4all 
groups,  for  student  participation  la  labcn- 
tory  work  and  for  teaching  by  exasple  and 
controlled  experience  under  close  sup 
vision.  This  means  that  enroUments 
be  kept  small:  a  class  of  over  100  stud 
begins  to  put  a  heavy  load  on  the  h« 
teaching  departments,  and  a  daas  c^  i: 
commonly  regarded  as  ezecaMva.  eqwcli 
when  the  laboratory  facilities  were  built  ifor 
only  one-half  or  two-thirds  that  numlKr. 
The  quality  of  instructicm  suffers  when  fcbe 
student's  identity  is  lost  In  a  class  too  Is^t 
for  the  professor  to  knew  his  students.      I 

During  the  4  years  of  medical  school  a 
student  studies  some  30  required  subjects. 
The  teacher's  load  is  increased  by  the 
that  in  almost  every  subject  in  the 
curriculum  new  knowledge  steadllf 
or  refines  the  Information  he  must  offs 
students  The  younger  teachers  have 
other  worry:  they  must  carry  on  CHlginal 
oratory  or  clinical  work,  because  they  kdow 
that  promotion  is  influenced  by  tlie  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  published  research. 
Besides  all  this  our  medical  schools  are  dow 
feeling  the  prsssurss  resulting  from  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  equipment,  supplies  snd  build- 
ing, from  the  dislocations  and  int<.Truptions 
of  teacher  training  due  to  the  war  and  from 
the  loss  of  endowment  Income  during  the 
last  depression. 

How  could  the  medical  school  i  Increase 
the  number  of  their  gradtutes?  If  time 
w"re  not  of  the  essence,  the  wts?st  coilrae 
would  be  to  fill  out  most  of  the  3-y)ear 
schools  by  adding  the  two  final  years  ^d 
to  create  new  4- year  schools  in  States  pos- 
sessing none,  such  as  New  Jersey  and  Florida 
But  this  will  be  slow  and  extremjly  expen- 
sive, and  the  new  schools  could  :iot  be  (ex- 
pected to  produce  any  gradtwtcs  before  ln7. 
Furthermore,  with  at  least  S9C  teactang 
vacaaeles  already  in  existence  in  the  presjtnt 
medical  schools.  It  would  be  no  small  feat  to 
staff  the  new  ones.  I 

The  medical  schools  have  undertakeij  to 
Increase  their  output  by  admitting  n|ore 
students  (about  1.000  more  this  fall  tjian 
2  years  ago)  and  reducing  the  losses  of  in- 
dents who  fall  to  finish.  But  thi*  only  fray 
to  produce  a  substantial  increase  in 
number  of  graduates  In  the  tiniredlate 
ture  would  be  to  resort  to  acceleration,  as  )the 
medical  schools  did  during  World  War  II. 
They  reduced  the  4- year  course  to  3  by 
operating  contlnuoitsly,  without  stopp^g 
for  the  summer  quarter.  Both  li  prompt- 
ness of  results  and  In  volume  of  ]iroduction 
over  a  period  ot  yeaia.  the  numei-ical  gains 
of  accderatlon  are  certain  and  obv  ous.  put 
the  experience  during  the  war  shewed  1(hat 
t-    nearly  every  other  way  acceleration  is 

tictory.  True,  it  increases  the 
-uiCion  income  per  year.  But  it  \in% 
tremendous  load  on  the  teachers  and 
dents,  which  during  tha  war  was 
in  the  quality  of  student  performance, 
celeration  proved  so  exhausting  to 
teachers  and  students  that  probably  nott 
short  of  a  declared  war  would  li.duce 
medical  schools  to  repeat  the  e::p«rle4c«: 
their  attitude  toward  acceleraticn  rai 
from  reluctance  to  bitter  opposi  .ion.  1  In 
the  main  they  have  voted  agatnst  the 
tion  of  acceleration  tn  the  acadt^mlc  tear 
of  1951-52.  Needless  to  say.  «c»leratlon 
eliminates  in  large  measure  the  opportu^ilty 
for  research  and  for  the  training  of  future 
teachenf,  and  therefore  it  places  jur  Icmg- 
term  medical  progress  in  Jeopardy 

We  are  driven  to  the  unescapab  e  conclu- 
sion that  the  most  important  thing  we  ca4  do 
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txnttl  sxld-I95.'J.  A  cot  in  oar  cuiieut  appro- 
priations f cr  aUidaitas  ■Old J  have  ao  kmme- 
diate  eCect;  the  dip  bk  pgmlUCUuo  VOOU  OBly 
be  vteU>ie  some  moDtlM  liCBea.  It  takes  fore- 
sight to  ptan  ahead. 

The    lead    time    far    doetars    Is    not    IS 

tlw  tfne  la^uliad  for  Inttraaiitpa  asd 

Oar  fidlwto  provide  adequate 

faciUUes    for    BMMBal    edueatSon    wBl    xsol 
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Mr.  TmtttKot,  I  urge  tbe  paasac*  of  8-  SVT. 


TIm   Japaacsc   Peace  Treaty 


■HBrr   BT 


DOOCLSS 


EXTENSION  OP  Rf.f  KRKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


are  several  potaila  tm  tbk 
artleia  «hlch  I  abdttld  Iflfea  to  UghliKht. 
Tlw  flist  point  euMoaua  the  qosstkm  of 
zkot  tbcra  rsaBy  la  a  need  lor 
whldi.  rninlrLi^lr  encs^h. 
a  matter  of  cotttwwai.  Or. 
Qngg  aptly  compares  the  growing  need  tar 
and  demand  for  medical  care  with  tlie  ad- 
vent   <a    the    auusMdiOa.    While    laltlaUy 

rtayt.  as  tta  <iaalttf  <d  aBtaaolrilas  vent 
up  and  tbdr  prtoe  dovB.  awtniiiMlsa  be- 
avaOabla  to  more  and  mora  people. 


and  It  was  found  that  there 
miUmlted  demand  for  them.  The  aaae  Is 
true  of  medlrai  cars.  It  Is  -— retimtlj  Im- 
pforlag  and  baenmlng  nxxe  aridaly  mnil- 
aUe;  and  the  demand  and  aaad  for  It  growa 
tn  a  way  that  la  itlMi  iilt  to  ■lasuii.  hot  ta 
real  iiiiiiitliaiaai 

Tht  aaeond  potet  coBcewa  the  q[aas<lco 
of  why  ve  do  not  have  more  docCotx  than 
we  do  today.  The  ansvse  doss  not  Ua  la  a 
dearth  aC  tnterest  In  the  aasdieai  prnffsilnii. 
there  az«  four  ^pfiDeaDta  far  every 
In  our  medical 

As  Dr.  Qragg  poU  It: 

"nkere  la  no  dearth  ot  potential  > 
tar  msdlctne  In  oar  coiltKes.    The  holtle 
nack  Has  In  the  matter  «f  medtcal  < 

Himgnlstng  the 
hotUcnack.  Dr.  Orcgg  paoceads  to 
way*  and  meana  of  hnaklng  It.  socik  aa  added 
enrollment  ta  ""^i^^*^  aadlcal-adiaQl  fadti- 
tlBi  and  anrrtanitlon  of  progzaaa.  to  do  a«ay 
with  the  stimiiiw  vaeaUon  period  and  eom- 
plate  the  «-jsareaaiBa  In  a  shorter  ttme.  But 
thcae  are  limited  sohrttoBa  to  the  prohlem. 
and  Dr.  Qz«gs  ccndodea: 

"We  are  driven  to  the  tnearspehls  eowdo- 
aioBi  that  the' most  Important  thing  ve  can 
do  to  Inmaaa  the  mmiber  and  q;aality  at 
dnrtora  la  to  give  more  flnanrtal  soppcrt  to 


Mr.  Presldeut.  I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  ( 
orate  cm  my  eootlnuing  Interest  In  *«#>iiHTig 
Federal  expenditures  to  a  miclmum  during 
this  period  oT  heavy  defect  spaodiBg.  and 
ay  llkteraat  In  elinxkiauog  waste. 

In  any  opinion,  however,  our  failure  to 
maka  an  appropriate  In^xstmeat  Ln  bre&lLing 
the  hottlesieck  to  adrquat?  mediciU  care  for 
fatoze  Americans  by  providir.^  the  financial 
aid  to  madkal  scbeois  enbcdsed  in  S.  337. 
now  bcftara  the  Senate.  U  actua:iy  a  wa.ue:ul 
tvlng  and  does  not   deserve   the  name   of 


of  our  defeuse  procurement  Items 
have  very  long  sc-calied  lead  times— that  is, 
a  lag  between  the  planning  and  the  piacc- 
BMnt  of  the  contract  and  the  delivery  of  the 
ItecDS.  .\lrplanes  are  a  notable  example,  and 
we  are  nitw  prcgraaaing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  pla&es  that  wUl  not  be  deUvered 
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Wednesdaif.  Octot^r  2,  19S1 

Mr.  S3itfrrH  ol  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ideot.  at  the  Govenwrs"  (7onffrence. 
Gatlinb«i-g.  Term..  Monday.  OcuDber  1, 
Mr.  Jofin  Pt^n^T  I>alies.  whc.  it  will  he 
recalled,  -vrts  the  reTpreseniative  c*  the 
United  States  in  aegotiatiix?  the  Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty,  made  a  memorable 
address  on  the  s^ibject  of  the  peax» 
treaty.  It  is  of  such  importance,  in  light 
01  th?  cominje  consideration  of  the  rati- 
fication of  ths  treaty,  that  I  ask  that  it 
be  in  ^  ted  id  the  Rzco&d. 

I  am  inform  ?d  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  manuscript  Is  estimated  to  make 
2-4  XK^ges  in  the  Rcookd.  at  a  cost  at 
$184.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmt«<l  in  the  Recould. 
as  follows: 

AlRtSZSS    BT    HOK.     JOHir    FOSTES    Driixs      at 

THI     GOVEtI«0«.«i     CoXttJUXa.,    GATi.INBUaC. 

Trxx  .  OcroEza  1,  1931. 

EKinog  the  Ust  month  some  good  bknrs 
were  struck  in  :he  ca-ose  of  world  free<tom. 

We  signed  with  Japan  a  treaty  of  reeon- 
nMat>nn  aJOd  Uoeraucsn  is.  a  great  oraiua 
of  peace- making  un:ty  such  as  Uie  worUi  nae 
ncrer  seen  belore. 

The  Soviet  deie^tes,  who  iud  eome  to  San 
Praadaeo  In  the  bloMcinc  mood  o^  wreck- 
era,  were  made  to  seem  liMigiilfli  ml  for  the 
&ra\  tune  in  coziferunce  hlsSory,  and  m  the 
ena  they  faded  aimaet  onnoticed  frcm  the 
sceiw. 

nut  Unned  Stat**  made  s  scries  of  coiiec- 
tive-tiecuruy  treauea  wnicii  'onnaltzed  iu 
deterxalDsuon  to  jC'-Q  witjii  the  peoples  eon- 
cemed to  hold  the  isiaud  chain  which,  from 
the  AieuUans  to  New  Zealand,  zziarfca  the 
westera  rim  of  the  PwkciQc. 

Wha;  happened  is  zoi:<!  Bu:  it  ts  not  good 
enouch  so  that  we  can  reiai  in  a  mood  of 
contemplative  sdmjxaticai.  In  Japan  and 
Asia,  we  have  m^de  only  a  beelnuing.  The 
future  is  obecjre  and  there  are  $:^ns  that 
are  ominous.  There  will  be  contmuina;  ziend 
of  the  dr^.tng  power  which  we  have  devel- 
oped. Therefore,  Jt  will  perhaps  be  asefiil  to 
analv'<sr  how  that  came  abotit.  sc  that  we  can 
more  stireiy  siatain  o<^  momennim. 

I 

A  flrst  ingredient  was  the  will  to  reach  a 
clearly  denned  goal,  namely,  peace  with 
Japan.  When  I  speak  of  "wU!"  I  mean  ciore 
than  a  .arkadaUifai  hope.  I  mean  a  reso- 
lute determination  which  had  b^und  it  the 
foil  power  and  authority  of  Gcvernment. 

That  win  was  bom  tn  1B60  ovt  at  a  griTW- 
tng  realisation  of  the  danger  of  perpetuating 


the  ncrsttn*  sttrzattoc  in  Jspeua.    China  kafl 
fone    ami.    tirieta    we    acUfA    paittl'rtiy„   It 

Deemed  thst  Jspan  laicht  gc.  too  Sttfl)^ 
had  boasted.  w::h  Japar..  "w«  are  invtodtte.* 
We  do  not  hare  to  iiidnRit  that.  But  ire  mamt 
admit  thnt  Japan  w.,.4  farmldaMe  when  It 
atone  in  Asia,  snd  if  tts  manpowar 
ri*l  resctrrces  o^tiM  he  )otned  with 
thoee  of  Chtea  and  exploited  by  Soviet  Kwa- 
the  total  eombtnatlon  conid  be  eztreaady 


tl  sonrce  of  danger  lay  tn  the 
of  the  mlKtary  oerupattoe  of 
That  o«^patlcr.  bectm  In  1945.  had 
^  MM  fuDy  served  the  purposes  Trfiltled 
tn  the  Japanese  surrer.^}eT  terms.  Ttxjm  ttes 
tm  ttae  occupation  would  become  alien  tuNii- 
tn  the  Ir.tema!  affahi  of  a  proud  aad 
re  peorl-  It  would  b*  tm  risstnglf 
and  that  rewntmeot  voold  %e 
by  all  the  prrxMif  anda  skills  of 
ta  master  The  free  wcrtd 
be  tn  tb*  poeitkm  at  )ailer:  whUe  tlM 
munlst  wDTld  would  be  )angttBg 
cl- imed  were  the  keys  to  freedooL. 

Oeneral  Mac^rthcr  had  seen  danger  eimi> 
ln«r.  Re  h'=d  w«rr>ed  that  the  oecojiaOmi 
could  not  safely  be  coctteued  heyoad  • 
years  In  19W  the  5  years  wwre  wp.  Bvt  «a 
stem^  to  be  caueht  in  a  trap. 
cotnmirted  lo  oerupatlon  untfl  there 
?>?»€«-  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  tbf 
the  c«eace  prr»pnsals  which  the  United 
.  r  1    Le  r.-;:e<!  Kingdom  had  made  tn  IMT. 

Between  1947  and  l»50  we  w?re  without 
Rcy  strong  purpose.  Then  tn  June  19S0  tlM 
Secretary  of  Defease.  Mr.  Johiuon.  the  ' 
mar.  of  the  Jclrt  Chicff  of  Staff. 
Bradley,  and  I  went  to  Japan  to  study 
prcblein  with  General  ICacArthur. 
Hac.Vrthur  pmp^asized  the  dar:ger  azkd  te 
made  concrete  pr;>posal«  for  surnxjontlng  tt. 

T^e  need  of  positive  acHoa  was  furtbg 
drtvi^n  home  by  the  armed  attack  on  Qm 
Republic  of  Korea  which  occurred  while  WW 
were  in  Tokyo.  That  aKack  v.-ss  probaMy 
cisde  becatise  of  the  strstegl.':  Impartaaoa 
of  Korea  tn  relaticoi  to  Japva.  It 
the  lengths  to  which  Soviet  eoaioiunlam 
prepare  to  go  to  docilniite  Japan.  It 
tt  Imperative  that  we  should  put  equal 
latlon  behind  a  proeram  for  peace. 

Cm  our  return,  the  President  decided  that 
the  United  States  should  proceed  wtth  all 
pobsible  n?ar  to  set  Japan  free,  and  do  so  ta 
such  a  way  as  tc  make  tt  likely  that  Japmi 
WTKild  use  its  freedons  to  Join  Its  destiny  wttti 
that  of  the  free  wr^ld.  On  September  S, 
IS50.  the  President  farmallaed  hia 
and  asked  me  to  carry  tt  Ctrl. 

On*  year  later,  to  the  day,  the 
was  signed.  During  that  year  there 
been  zriasir  cactnents  of  cUfficnlt;  and  c£  ( 
cem  We  hs-d  had  to  be  firm  with 
and  we  hare  had  to  '.e  ooura^eous  txk  taetnf 
tip  to  thrests  frrjm  nonfrtends.  Ilever.  hosr- 
e-'^'er.  his  there  been  any  wavering  oo  tha 
President'!  pert.  Having  made  his  drrttrtwi. 
he  put  behind  tt  the  full  power  of  his  oflee. 
and  at  an  ttzr»s  he.  with  Secretary  Aehsaen 
and  Secretary  Msrshall.  gave  me  KX^-pcreent 
rapport.  That  fact  deserves  to  be  reoiu^sd. 
withcut  that  kind  of  determt nation  thare 
could  not  have  lieen  sxxceaa. 


It   was.   hcirever.    necessary   to  have 
than  the  determlnauan  of  the 
uoa.    National  unity 
dient.     What  had  to  be  done  ecuM 
done  as  a  partisan  affair  nor  eoold  I.  aa  a 
Republican,   have  operated  oa  thoee  term^ 
Fortunately,  we  found  national  unity.    <3BW 
exLor  Dewey,  the  titoitt'  head  at  om 
Senator  Tarr  who  ts  chaliman  of  Um 
Ucan  Poijcy  Ccanmittce  In  the 
fjmnm.ti^   Mw  iiwTW  who  Is  chatraaaft  t€ 
BcpohUeaa  cosif  srsnes  te  the 
wcU  aware  of  the  grata  : 
of   my   mission   and  gave  ma 
cou.useL     I  vorXm  with  cooipTete  InthEMCy 
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mHth  R«pubncAnn  nnd  Dcmocrnta  alike  on  the 
Foreign  Rrlatam*  Committee  of  the  Sennte 
and  lh«  Porclgu  Affalm  '"ommlltee  or  the 
House 

At  thp  lime  of  Cteneml  MacArthur'a  relief. 
our  natl'-ijml  unity  of  purjKJse  wa«  srvereiy 
tMt-d.  A  le«tiet  man  wnuld  hav*  wanted  to 
me^a  conXusion  arul  f»llure  foJIow  his  nbrupt 
•Umlnation  fmm  t^i^  Japanese  acene.  But. 
frocn  hla  plane  leaving  Tokyo  he  sprjite  to  me. 
on  my  plane  Tokyo  bound,  and  his  message 
was.  "Carry  on  with  the  peace  "  With  the 
President's  knowledge  and  approval  I  con- 
tinued regularly  Ui  consult  with  General 
MacArthiir  and  I  was  eonatantly  eirenglh- 
ened  by  the  pledge  of  hu  support. 

There  were  four  United  States  signers  of 
tb«  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  of  each  of  the 
three  related  Pacific  security  treaties  Of  the 
total  of  10  signatures.  0  were  Republicans. 
7  were  Demtx-rata. 

What  happened  pn-ovea  that  when  respon- 
■Ible  Americans  see  for  themselves  that  ihelr 
country  faces  a  great  danger,  when  they  knnw 
that  their  help  u  needed  to  avert  that  danger, 
then  they  wlU  help.  If  they  are  permitted  to 
do  BO  In  ways  th»»'  they  can  Justify  to  their 
reason  and  conscser  ce  That  unity  Is  often 
Indispensable  In  these  grave  times  Friendly 
nations  will  rot  adjust  their  pulictes  Into 
concert  with  c  urs.  and  unfriendly  nations 
will  not  give  way  before  ovir  policies,  l^  those 
policies  are  merely  party  policies,  which  may 
be  reversed  In  a  year. 

Ill 

So.  we  developed  here  at  home  a  will  for 
poaltlve  action,  and  national  unity  behind  It. 
Starting  with  that  powerful  Impetus  we 
soughv  as  a  third  ingredient,  the  enlightened 
qualities  of  the  free  world.  We  tried  to  avoid 
the  usual  sordid  aftermath  of  victory.  We 
proposed  a  peace  of  reconciliation,  of  trust 
and  of  opportunity.  We  invited  Japan  to 
return  as  a  free  and  equal  member  of  the 
■oclety  of  nations.  That  meant  a  treaty 
without  economic  limitations,  and  without 
military  limitations.  Any  such  limitations 
would  not  only  be  discriminatory,  but  we 
felt  that  In  the  case  of  a  country  situated  as 
was  Japan  they  would,  in  the  long  run,  be 
unenforceable  and  even  provocative  of  viola- 
tions. 

Japan,  under  the  surrender  terms,  had  al- 
ready t)een  divested  of  its  colonial  posses- 
sions. This  the  treaty  confirmed.  The  only 
abnormal  liability  to  be  placed  upon  Japan 
was  a  reparations  liability,  which  she  wllliiiii- 
ly  accepted,  toward  the  countries  she  had  in- 
vaded This  liability  was  carefully  restricted 
so  as  not  to  undermine  Japanese  solvency,  or 
to  destroy  Japanese  Initiative,  or  to  prevent 
the  Japanese,  by  their  own  efforts,  from  im- 
proving their  standards  of  living. 

We  tried  to  write  treaty  terms  which  would 
not  violate  the  high  ideals  which  the  free 
world  professes,  but  which  often  are  cut 
acroeu  by  lower  motives  when  the  time  for 
action  comes. 

Also.  In  our  dealings  with  the  Japanese  we 
recognized  their  personal  dignity  and  worth. 
and  sought  to  break  down  the  wall  of  dl- 
vtston  which  war  had  erected  between  us. 

I  h*d  wttoeMed  the  treatment  of  the  Oer- 
m&ns  at  Versailles.  It  was  sp  humiliating 
Uiat  the  treaty  never  had  a  ciiance  to  make 
real  peace. 

In  1910,  the  Oermaos  sent  a  distinguished 
and  liberal  delegation  to  Versailles.  They 
«tr*  put  into  a  b«rbed<wlre  enclosure.  They 
VV*  forbUMen  to  have  any  personal  meeting 
with  any  allied  delegate.  When  the  treaty 
batf  been  anally  drafted  they  were  shown  a 
eopy  and  given  a  few  days  within  which  to 
mbmtt  written  obeervatlons  Theae.  when 
iMalTad.  were  almoat  wholly  disregarded. 
SO^  IndlgnltlM  created  bitter  resentment 
It  took  the  otaioet  pressure  of  a  starva- 
blcM^ade  to  produce  any  Oermans  to 
•Ifa  for  Oeneaay. 


We  were  m  t  going  vo  repeat  that  blunder 
In  the  case  of  Japan.  In  January  of  this  year 
our  Pre.'iidential  mission  went  to  Japan. 
where  we  comulted  fully  with  the  ^lapaneae 
Onvernment  and  with  representative*  of  th« 
prlncip.ll  political  parties,  of  the  labor  un- 
ions, of  business  and  of  cultural  Instltutkina. 
AKait>  in  April  nur  mission  renewed  such 
consultations  in  Japan.  In  addition,  I  was  In 
frequent  commuaicatton  by  cable  and  mail 
with  Prime  Minister  Toshlda.  He  made 
many  suggestions  about  the  treaty  which  we 
accepted  and,  throughout,  the  Japanese  na- 
tion knew  that  Us  opinions  were  sought  and 
JiidRpd  on  their  merits.  We  tried  to  show 
qualities  of  courtesy  and  humanity  which 
the  free  wurid  uniquely  possesses,  atid  which 
make  men  want  to  belnrm;  to  thaSMdety.  In 
the  end,  the  Japanese  Prime  Mlntster  beaded 
a  distinguished  parliamentary  delegation  to 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  and  they  gladly 
made  Japan's  committal  to  the  free  world. 

rv 

The  fourth  ingredient  of  our  action  was 
unity  with  our  free  allies.  We  won  that 
unity  by  making  proposals  which  were  simple 
and  Inspired  by  ideals  which  they  shared 
equally  with  us.  In  order,  however,  to  trans- 
late that  unity  Into  the  terms  of  an  agreed 
treaty  text,  we  had  to  Invent  some  new 
procedures. 

There  were  over  50  allies.  Normally,  all  or 
some  of  them  would  have  met  at  one  place, 
at  one  time,  to  negotiate  the  treaty.  This 
was  the  course  which  had  been  proposed  in 
1947  and  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  blocked. 
Since  then  we  had  had  3  yerj-s  of  Russian 
sabotage  of  efforts  to  conclude  treaties  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  It  was  evident  that 
there  would  be  great  dlfllculty  In  concluding 
a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  at  a  Soviet-attended 
conference,  even  ass'aming  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  renounce  the  veto  power  which, 
in  fact,  It  continued  to  demand  until  the 
end.  We  did  net,  however,  want  to  call  a 
conference  from  which  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  excluded  by  our  act.  Many  allies 
were  willing  to  go  along  with  a  peace  from 
which  the  Soviet  Union  excluded  Itself:  but 
they  shied  away  from  a  peace  from  which  the 
Soviet  Union  was  excluded  by  others. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by 
allied  differences  regarding  China 

In  the  end,  the  President  established  a 
special  mission  which,  with  the  use  also  of 
diplomatic  channel.^,  would  deal  directly  and 
Independently  with  each  of  the  allied  powers. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  using  this  pro- 
cedure in  an  affair  of  this  magnitude,  but  It 
worked.  It  solved  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  Russia.  We  were  willing  to  and  did 
discuss  the  treaty  with  Russia;  but  since 
Russia  was  not  a  party  to  our  talks  with 
others,  it  lost  Its  best  chance  to  be  obstruc- 
tive Also,  our  procedure  let  us  consult  with 
the  National  Government  of  China,  without 
this  Involving  the  many  allied  governments 
which  do  not  recognize  the  National  Gov- 
ernment or  which,  even  though  they  con- 
tinue to  recognize  It  for  certain  purposes, 
would  not  deal  with  it  in  relation  to  peace 
treaty  terms 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  Into  final  form 
Without  any  general  conference  whatsoever 
and  the  procedure  was  found  generally  ac- 
ceptable. The  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  continued  to  the  last  to  claim 
that  the  procedure  was  illegal,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  paid  tribute  to  it. 

It  was  not  always  easy  for  our  friendly  al- 
lies to  embrace  the  kind  of  treaty  that  we 
sought.  For  example,  in  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Philippines  there  were  many 
persons  who  felt  that  the  peace  treaty  should 
limit  any  future  Japanese  military  establish- 
ment.  In  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
elsewhere  many  persons  felt  that  we  were 
unduly  eollcltous  In  protecting  Japan  from 
their  vast  reparation  claims.  In  Allied  coun- 
trlM  kmted  tn  and  about  tlie  Pacific  Ocean, 


many  wanted  the  treaty  to  prevent  the  J»p- 
huMae  from  flahlng  generally  on  the  high 
»eas.  In  Allied  nations  which  were  lndu«- 
trlallzed.  many  wanted  to  restrict  JapttnJ! 
|)ower  to  compete,  particularly  in  the  flel< 
of  textiles,  shipbuilding,  and  shipping. 

However,  the  governmenu  of  the  Allied  sl,^ 
^torles  saw  the  problem  itv  true  perspectixte 
iand  they  placed  the  conumMa  VROd  of  the 
jfree  world  above  local  adtmnffs.  Th^ 
showed  that  the  Allies  can  wage  peace  to- 
gether as  they  waged  war  together,  aixl  th4t 
Ithey  will  make  sacrifices  for  peace  aa  tt 
inade  sacrifices  for  victory.  That  Is 
(thing  that  needed  showing,  and  all  . 
OS  due  thoee  who  showed  the  will  and 
the  sacrifice. 

The  United  Kingdoaa  rMpaasosiiil  tlw  fin«l 
text  of  the  treaty.  Ttaat  was  not  easy  for  \t 
to  do.  because  the  United  Kingdom  faces  la 
dltBcult  economic  futtire.  and  Japan  can  qe 
a  dangerotis  competitor.  Great  foltaln.  In  la 
victor's  role,  might  well  have  sought  tnqt 
advantages.  Yet  Britain  played  the  larger 
role  of  leadership  within  a  commonweal^ 
whose  membership  Included  many  Pad^ 
and  Asian  countries.  I 

Joint  action  by  the  United  States  aiid 
Britain  may  not  be  wholly  popular  In  elth^ 
coiintry.  When  I  first  discussed  this  w 
Foreign  Secretary  Morrison  last  June,  I 
marked  to  him  that  probably  we  would 
be  acclaimed  at  home  If  we  took 
courses  regarding  Japen.  But  I  knew  tt 
the  place  where  that  would  be  most 
claimed  would  be  the  Kremlin,  and  wt  ooi; 
not  afford  to  give  satisfaction  there  or 
the  boldness  which  would  surely  foUc 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Klngd 
agreed,  and  we  gave  leadership  togethe 
That  I  rate  as  one  of  the  good  byproducts  |»f 
our  endeavor. 

We  sought  the  approval  not  merely  of  the 
great  nations  and  those  which  were  directly 
concerned  in  the  Pacific  war.  btit  at  all  tl^ 
Allies.  Most  of  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas. E^urope,  West  Asia,  and  Africa  had  niit 
been  physically  damaged  by  tbe  Pacific 
Their  contribution  to  victory  has  been 
political  and  moral  than  military.  It 
become  customary  to  exclude  such  countrl^ 
from  any  genuine  part  In  the  peace  making. 
But  why  should  we  seek  broad  moral  suppcrt 
for  making  war  and  then  exclude  that  mc 
influence  from  making  peace?  So  our 
{)06ed  peace  terms  w?re  submitted  to  all 
the  Allied  Powers  In  time  to  {lertnlt  each 
express  its  views.  Many  did  so  and 
changsa  were  made  as  a  restxlt  of  their  good 
suggasttons.  I 

Our  efforts  resulted  in  a  striking  di£play 
•of  Allied  unity.  Plfty-four  AUled  Pow^ 
were  Invited  to  San  Francisco.  Three — Ih- 
dia.  Burma,  and  Yugoslavia — did  not  atteqd. 
preferring,  for  different  reasons,  to  ma^e 
peace  separately.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
two  satellites.  Poland  and  Caechoelovakla, : 
tended  but  did  not  sign.  Forty-eight  AUl^ 
Powers  signed. 

Some  win  perhaps  wonder  why  so  mu^b 
time  and  effort  w«"e  expended  to  get  AUli 
unity.  The  United  States  could  conceivably 
have  written  It*  own  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan.  Imposed  it  upon  Japan  through  (ts 
forces  of  occupation,  and  left  It  to  others  Ito 
take  it  (X  leave  It  as  tbey  saw  fit.  Some  f^w 
argue  that  this  should  have  been  our  coi 

There  may  come  times  whan  a  nation  mx 
act  wholly  on  Its  own  responalbtllty. 
usually  the  decision  to  act  alone  springs  frcjm 
a  deelre  to  do  what.  It  Is  feared,  world  Jucfc- 
ment  would  condemn.  Nations  which  ali^ 
their  policies  with  moral  principles  do  n^ot 
have  to  act  furtively  or  to  stand  aloite. 
Therefore  tbe  AUled  Powers  and  Japan,  49 
nations,  stood  together  and  made  publicly 
and  in  unison  their  great  covenant  of  peace 
and  lit>er&tion;  and  tbe  drama  of  that  act 
stirred  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  who 
love  freedom,  peace,  and  Justice 
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Mtth   tagredient    of 

lIlHIUL  recklesanoH.  OuBUUunlst 
prtjpagaiMla  had  been  openly  threatening 
thst  If  Japan  signed  a  so-caJled  separate 
peace,  i.  e.,  a  peace  which  was  not  joined  In 
by  the  Bovtei  Unloo  and  Cosimuntst  China. 
tlMt  act  weald  tooeb  off*  a  revival  by  these 
two  eounfitas  at  active  war  agati:st  Japan. 
Tbe  SoTlK  and  Chtnsae  Coamtmist  Oovem- 
taeaU  ]hi<  Mntatf  tbe  aama  thtag. 
We  eotild  aoC  «a  eartataly  wbeOMr  tbto 
bluff  or  whether  It  was  aerloas 

beait  qoaUAed  to  lodge  fCtt  tlMtt 
a*  least  anae  rlafe  tbat 
I  Owiiniinlet  OUmm  would  aafce  Jlnpaa's 

uaaty  tbm  pretext  for  iwvtvtng  opaa  war. 

That  WM  a  rbric  wMA  ttaa  Pisildeat  and 
bis  TtHpeiDtttlm  mtwiamw  walghad.  To  have 
givan  bi  to  tbm  theaats  aulil  iMve  been  to 
invite  immeasurable  dtaaalar.  They  did  not 
give  In.  bat  want  akaad. 

whldi  imtuUmt  auuraji.  but  tt  aqoaUy  r alien 

a  duty  to  proeaed  In  a  wwf  that  wdMM  re- 
duce, not  Intuaac.  the  rlA  of  ttm  anrfW  dis- 
at  general  war.  We  believed  that  tba 
woold  be  I  educed  If  the  peace  ohratnad 
world  approval.  Contrariwise,  tba 
would  Increase   If   we   ahcnatsd 


As  theae  mattcn  tba  Soviet 
««D  to  take  Into  aeeoont  the 
wMeb  playa  a  deetstva  part  bi  tba 

vatstve  pcalbimiea  aa  wfaposia  at 
portance  to  military  waapooa.  Bo, 
woctd  unity  la  no 


at 
sab- 
im- 
txaa 


or 

Involi 

by  a  laiga  part  of  fkca 
o|rink)n. 
Tbat  to  the   additional   reason   why   wa 
It  a  paaoa  wbteb  wocdd  win  ganenU  sop- 
.  and  why  w  na^DCtatsd  pwOsaOy  aad  tn 
idty  in  an  lOutt  to  easMOlIMM  tbat 
Into  a  climactic  daaBfObabaMHi  «C 
unity. 
In  that  ooBaactlon  the  attitude  of  India 

We  bad  scareely  ex- 
pected tbat  iBdIa  woaM  sign  a  peace  treaty 
I  lejMtlad  by  Soviet  Rossta  and  Oom- 
ftt  might  have  InvoTved  a 
•  poUcy  wUttb  tbe  Indian 
Ifea  rtgbta.  baa  Judged 

given  by  India  for  decUolBg^  oar 
seemed  at  that  time  to  give  en- 
tt   to   the   Chii 
who  bad  revived,  for  th^r  own 

tba  old  battle  ay  of  "Asia  lor  the 
and  wbo  w«>a  dBiaaiiinag  tbat  all 
UBitad  States  Inlhienea  abooM  be  eradicated 

If  l&dla'fe  poaltfcm  bad  taa  fact  been  fol- 
Icaad  gasMrally  by  the  other  Asian  States. 
tben  Blglbt  have  resulted  tbe  grave  breach 
In  world  wilty  whieb  tbe  Sue  lets  bad  been 


ataiy  for  paaea,  tbls  did  not 
pea.  Over  •  qowter  of  the  Allied  Hstlaai 
at  Ban  Praneteco  were  Asian  States,  and 
Zafmlla  Kbaa.  of  Pakistan:  Sobardjo,  of 
Ibrtnitwala;  Jaycwarttone,  of  Oeykn.  and 
Ctaarlas  UBint.  of  Lebaaon.  vdoad  etoqncnt- 
ly  and  avtbcntlcaUy  Ote  umi  atmbiilng  de- 
twiulaaUon  of  Asia  tc  seek  peace  tbrougb 
unity  rather  then  to  dlvtele  contt- 
and  races  Into  hostile  casips. 

er.  as  Secretary  Acheson  ssiid  In 
tbe  San  Prandsco  Peace  Oanferenoe. 
while  we  regretted  that  some  were  unwlULng 
to  work  with  us  and  criticired  our  efforts, 
**f'3r  those  people  we  feel  no  bitt.-meas;  but 
we  urge  tiiem  now  to  Jctn  in  the  great  ef- 
fort which  lies  t)efc«-e  U3  all  ~ 

All   who   heard    tbe    moving    statements 
made  at  San  Francisco  by  tbe  delegates  of 


the  40  signing  states  will  understand  why 
the  Soviet  delegation  did  not  pireaer.t  there 
any  warlike  ultimatum  and  why  8«'ptem- 
ber  8  passed  without  any  new  outbi-eak  of 
war. 

8ome,  when  they  heard  that  the  Russians 
were  coming  to  San  Fr&ncisco  thoiH^ht  we 
had  brundered.  Tiiey  said  we  should  never 
bave  Invited  Vaf  E,jsstans  and  »h':uid  have 
had  no  speaking  CiT(nf,.rence.  but  only  a  si- 
lent signing.  Thcv  overrtted  the  Russians; 
they  underrated  the  allied  unity  th.at  had 
been  achieved,  and  they  developed  timidity 
at  the  point  where  txildcess  was  g-^t  best 
insurance. 

We  knew  what  we  were  dolnr  when  we 
Invited  a  S£;Tiet  delesration  to  be  at  San 
Francisco  We  were  ccnfl<Jent  that  we  had 
built  soundly  and  that  nothing  the  Rus- 
siaiis  could  do  wrruld  enable  them  to  pull 
down  w.^t  had  been  built  We  ware  not 
afrnid  We  wanted  the  Rtissians  to  bear 
what  they  heard,  tc  see  what  they  saw,  and 
to  fail  as.  they  failed. 

vz 


Wbst  bflgvaaad  at  J 

called  ft  ttplamatle  sttcoaaa.  iSbst  b 
in  tbe  best  sense  of  the  word  "dipiaaaacy.'* 
In  a  largar  sense,  tbe  results  eazna  abaply 
from  faUowtng  m  the  way  of  An>erleaB  Wa- 
dlttoa.  I  Ilka  to  ttilnk  that  In 
we  did  tbe  kind  of  tning  tbat 
'  would  bave  expected  <tf  ns. 

I  apsak  of  our  tradition  I  am  not 

the  Padfle,  attbonagfa  this.  too. 
be  remembered.  !<iearly  100  years  ago 
modon  Perry  made  a  treaty  with  Jafaa 
vhteb  bM  tbe  fint  modem  link  biiliwii 
and  the  Weat.  Purther.  if  joa  wlU 
It  a  persc^.^  reference,  I  c&nnoC  (or- 
^mlt  It  was  my  irsntlfsTtwr  wba.  tn 
■qgatlat^j  «  treaty  of  poaoe  bctwuui 
Japan  abd  Cbtzia. 

Tbe  grooad  we  are  today  tfafetaing  Is  not 
new  to  AmerieaBa.  Eut  I  aaa  *fc*"'>^»^  pri- 
marily in  terms  «f  i 

We  ajhleved  aalieaad  uaM^ 
it  la  n^Abtng  new  to  bave  natbaMl  wattf  la 
the  fac-*^  of  external  daafsr.  Tbday  we  ar- 
gue aboot  WKttf  ba  aew-faagled  terms :  "hi- 
"nanr 
Tto     m<e     It    la 


We  aoogbt  for  Jbpas  a  peace  of  reeencUla- 

whoce  evcrf  child  bas  airiiwlsi  d  UaetflB's 
immortal  appeal  for  a  peace  of  -f  **t  toward 
none  and  charity  toward  all. 

We  sought  a  peace  which  wonld  liberate 
Japan  frcm  ocrupaUcn:  and  tbat  la 
new  to  a  Xatlcn  whcne  DedarattOB  Of ' 
pendence.  a<t  Uncoln  bas  saM 
erty.  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
try.  but  hope  for  tbe  world  for  aB  fWtare 
time." 

We  sought  a  peace  which  wculd  deaerre 
and  receive  tbe  approbation  of  Oie  tne 
world:  and  tbat  b  aoCbtng  ncwflar  a  Ibtlon 
wboee  own  Indeprnrtrnce  waa  expressly 
based  <ux  tbe  propadtkxn  that  all  people  In 
great  affairs  should  act  with  a  "decent  re- 
spect for  tbe  oplnmna  of  manlttiri" 

mitbliif  new  to  a  Rattan  which,  when  it  waa 
stm  yuang  and  weak,  defined  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance formed  by  the  greet  Czar  Alexander 
and,  by  the  mcral  cotir&ge  cf  lis  Misnroe 
Doca-ine,  threw  these  despots  into  retreat. 
Our  troubles  today  stem  from  toe  much 
reii&nce  opcrc  what  ta  new — cxii  tii^nesii.  our 
matertel  power.  We  are  overly  entangled  by 
the  complexities  cf  our  modem  izidu^tnal 
ciniizauon.  Wbat  we  need  is  mon  reli- 
ance on  what  is  old.  and  what  sliotiid  be 
endnrtnc.  If  tbe  San  Frandsco  Coolerence 
xT2cceeded.  tt  was  because  our  Hatlon  op- 
erated naturally  and  stmply.  in  accordance 
with  tbe  I'aitb  and  tbe  works  of  our  fathers. 


Prirafte  CooperatTTc  ami  faMie 
CaaJMbc  to  dear 
Netv  2,600  Fudy 


Apsrteaal  fnjtA 


EXTENSION  OP  R2MARK8 

or 

HON.  JACOB  L  JAVITS 

or.itxw  Toxx 
IN  THE  HOCSS  OP  REFBMSZSTATT7WA 

Thursday.  September  27.  If  St 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  m>- 
peoduDi  news  i\xms  and  other  infoniut- 
tion  describing  bow  the  Federal  law  It 
bemg  utilized  in  the  best  spirit  of  pri- 
vate and  public  participation  by  nine 
neigh boriiiR  education  and  religious  In- 
stitutions for  a  slum-clearaiMe  in^Ject 
to  clear  a  blighted  area  and  to  houae 
2.600  families  en  two  square  blocks  in 
the  Manhattanv-ille-Momingside  area 
of  Manhat'an.  Having  been  a  sponaar 
of  i::c-  Kooving  Act  of  1949  It  is  dee{»t]r 
gratifying  to  see  this  magnificent  de- 
velopment in  my  own  district  combinlttg 
private  cooperative  hotising  and  publicly 
assisted  lusw-rent  housing  with  sbua 
clearance  under  title  I  of  the  act,  Tha 
project  is  being  pursued  under  tbe  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  Father  Gcom 
B  Ford,  rector  of  Corpus  Ciiristi  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  my  district,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Manila ttacvtUe  Com- 
munity Advisory  Committee  and  secre- 
tary cf  the  board  of  directors  of  Moro- 
ingside  Heights.  Inc.: 
[Press  release  from  Momingxlde  Helghta, 
Inc..  Uomlngslde  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tive Housing.  New  York.  NT) 

Nine  of  the  leading  educational  and  m^- 
U^ous  instltiin'ons  ii.  Mcmln^tde  n*tgtt«» 
and  Manhr-'tanrUie,  on  the  west  side  of 
M^r-hattan.  have  joined  in  spcnaorlng  a  co- 
operative hcuslr^  project  In  tt«lr  area,  ac- 
c-irrflsg  to  an  anncuncement  made  today  by 
Father  O?orge  B  Ford,  rector  of  Carpm 
Chrlatl  Church,  chairman  of  the  Manhat- 
tan riile  Community  Advisory  Committee, 
and  sccretarr  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
ilomingslde  Hetghta.  Inc.  The  project  ts  to 
accomxrKXlate  abcjt  1.000  families  and  win 
cover  the  two  blocks  north  of  OTi*  Hundred 
and  Twenty -tlilrd  Street  between  Amsterdaax 
Aventie  a.'ad  Broadway  which  have  Jtwt  been 
reconuncrsded  for  redevelopment  by  tba 
mayor*!  committee  on  slum -clearance  plans. 
The  cooperative  project  wUl  be  boxuided  oa 
the  east  and  north  by  a  15-8Cre  p-bllc  hoas- 
In?  project  J  or  approximately  IJKK)  famlTlea. 
"The  completion  cf  these  two  projects,"' 
Pathcr  Ford  said,  "wtll  be  a  tremendous  step 
toward  Improving  our  community,  and  will 
be  notable  for  ctsnblstng  public  and  private 
hc>.is:ag  la  keepii^g  wttn  tbe  necda  of  tbe 
coc.miinity  " 

Tt.  :;  s::utiona  which  will  aponaor  tbe 
cocptrau.e  project  liiciu:ie  Barnard  Ccdiege, 
Cclum^bla  tJciverslty,  Corpus  Clinstl  Cburdb. 
Xnterjirttlanal  Blouse.  Jewish  Tneoiogicat 
Serainiry,  JulUlard  School  of  Ifusfe.  tbe 
R'ferside  Church,  Teadirrs  College,  sod 
Union  I'^eological  Seminary.  With  the  aM 
of  data  obtained  in  a  previcus  eommttnlty 
surrey,  representatives  of  tbese  Instltntloaa 


cr^nlzed    a    'oint    committee    early   in 

Tear  tc  study  tiie  poesibiiitles  of  such  a 

cperatlve.    In  May  the  committee  rcqoeeted 

the  mayor's  committees  on  sltna 

plana,  throtigh  Its  chairman.  Stobcrt 

to  advance  thetr  project  tn  its  ] 

repeat    of    tne    maker's 

^nmr>i*iin^  tbe  project  In 

adjacent  pnbUc  boualnf  project. 

been 
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Th«  Und  for  th#  cooper*t»v«  U  Jo  be  pur- 
ehAaed  and  cleared  with  the  fcld  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  prortolon*  of  title  I  of  the 
J»40  Houstn«  Act.  The  tnsUtutloiM  will  aa- 
«rt  th  the  Inltl/U  dereloproent  of  the  proj- 
ect, which  «1U  eventually  be  owned  and 
managed  by  lt»  tenant-cooperators.  Both 
the  city  and  the  Federal  Government  re- 
quire that  the  project  must  be  free  from  dis- 
crimination or  Mgregatlon. 

In  milking  hU  announcement.  Father  Ford 
'  recalled  tha*  present  site  resident*  have  pri- 
ority under  the  law.  In  obtalnlns?  apart- 
ments, and  stated  that  applications  cannot 
be  titken  now.  but  will  be  at  a  later  date, 
which  will  be  announced. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  cooperative  call  for 
6  ao-etory  buildings  containing  almost  1,000 
dwelling  unlu,  ranging  In  slie  from  1',  room 
to  3-bedroom  apartments.  The  average 
monthly  charge*  per  room  after  the  down 
payment,  will  be  about  $23. 

The  residential  buildings  will  be  so  situ- 
ated aa  to  provide  play  areas  for  children. 
Bitting  apace  for  adults,  off-street  parking 
and  plenty  of  light  and  air.  New  stores  on 
Broadway  will  separate  the  residential  build- 
ings from  the  IRT  subway. 

"This  project  and  the  public  housing  unlta 
are  no  surprise  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
munltv;  they've  been  in  on  the  plana  for 
over  a  year,"  Father  Fcrd  said.  To  deter- 
mine the  need  for  new  housing,  a  survey  was 
.  conducted  In  the  rummer  of  1950  by  250 
teachers  college  students  under  the  direction 
of  the  staff  of  Mornlngslde  Heights.  Inc. 
Representatives  of  over  50  local  community 
organizations  formed  the  ManhattanvUle 
Community  Advisory  Committee  to  assist 
the  survey  wherever  possible.  Every  third 
household  vina  Interviewed  and  the  other 
citizens  learned  of  the  survey  through  meet- 
ings, pamphlets,  and  their  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  flndlrgs  of  the  survey  appear  in  a 
Report  to  the  People  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed throygliout  the  community  by  the 
committee  in  cooperation  with  Mornlngslde 
Be(|hts,  Inc  .  and  the  ManhattanvUle  Neigh- 
borhood Center. 

The  survey  revealed  that  ManhattanvUle 
Is  one  cf  the  most  densely  populated  com- 
munities in  New  York  City — 735  people  to 
every  residential  acre. 

Mornlngslde  Heights.  Inc..  Is  a  nonprofit 
org.^nlzatlon  founded  4  years  ago  to  make 
plana  for  the  Improvement  of  the  local  com- 
munity. In  addition  to  the  Institutions 
sponsoring  the  cooperative  project,  Morn- 
lngslde Heights.  Inc..  members  Include 
Woman's  Hospital,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Joha 
the  Divine.  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  St.  Luke's 
Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  the  Home  fer 
I  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples.  Representatives 
/  of  many  of  these  name  Institutions  are  on 
the  t>oard  of  directors  of  ManhattanvUle 
Neighborhood  Center,  which  provides  educa- 
tional and  recreational  szrvlces  In  Manhat- 
t&nvlUe,  In  addition  to  working  for  the  com- 
munity's physical  Improvement. 

RcposT  TO  MsToa  luFKLLrrraa  and  ths 
BoAjtD  or  EsnuATi  bt  the  CoMMrrreK  on 
8i.r-M  CiXASANC!:  Plamb 

This  MornlngElde-M&nhattanvnie  slum 
Clearance  report  under  title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  IMS  u  the  l«8t  of  the  eight 
ortglnally  authorized  by  your  board  on  March 
30.  lOSO.  The  reports  on  Washington  Square 
South.  South  ViUage,  Delancey  Stri^et,  Cor- 
lears  Hock.  Harlem,  North  Harlem.  Williams- 
burg, were  submitted  In  January  of  this 
year. 

Three  of  the  seven  plans  recommended  to 
you  by  (be  committee  have  been  approved 
and  BUboUtted  u>  the  Housing  and  Home 
PUuance  Agency  In  Washington  for  their  ap- 
proral.  These  are  the  North  Harlem,  Har- 
lem. an4  Corlears  Hook  proJecU.  In  all  thrc* 
c— ea.  reliable  ■ponsors  are  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed and  we  expect  action  m  the  near  future. 


This  committee  was  appointed  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  IMS,  to  study  and  expedite  specific 
alum  clearance  projects  by  private  caplt&l 
tinder  anticipated  Federal  law.  later  known 
as  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1949  We  made  a  preliminary  report  on  July 
14.  IM9.  and  were  instructed  to  continue  our 
studies  and  prepare  a  definite  program  for 
public  discussion. 

On  January  23.  1960,  a  further  Interim  re- 
port was  made,  outlining  the  problem  and 
recommending  eight  specific  projects  for 
further  Investigation.  Two  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  board  of  estimate  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1950  (Calendar  No.  170).  one  request- 
ing the  reservation  of  $16,000,000  In  Federal 
funds — being  the  city's  share  of  WOO.000.000 
available  Nation-wide  for  1950-51 — and  the 
other  directing  the  committee  to  continue 
with  Its  worlc  Subsequently  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  reserved 
earmarked  funds  for  this  p\jrpose  and  the 
city  of  New  York  set  aside  Its  share.  $8,000.- 
000  in  capital  funds,  to  meet  the  proposed 
Federal  grants. 

As  stated  in  our  previous  reports,  this 
field  Is  new.  untried  and  experimental.  The 
initial  procedure  therefore  Is  necessarily 
slow  and  cumbersome.  Neither  Federal  nor 
municipal  funds  are  available  in  sufficient 
volume  to  do  more  than  blaze  the  way  for 
a  large  future  program.  The  slw  of  New 
York's  problem  can  be  mtasured  by  the  acres 
of  recognized  slums,  which  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated by  ordinary  private,  speculative  build- 
ing. This  slum  acreage  Is  over  9.000.  The 
present  clearance  program  through  public 
and  quasi- public  housing  completed,  under 
way,  and  .scheduled  will  be  approximately 
1.328  acres  by  19^5 — 15  percent  of  the  total. 
Obviously,  private  capital  under  a  new  Fed- 
eral law  must  be  brought  into  the  picture  on 
a  large  scale  If  we  hope  to  escape  a  tremen- 
dously enlarged  public  housing  program 
with  all  the  implications  which  go  with  it. 

Following  Is  a  review  of  the  law  and  pro- 
cedure : 

Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949 
provides  that  any  loss  Inctirred  by  a  city  or 
local  agency  In  acquiring  and  clearing  slum 
sites  and  making  them  available  for  private 
redevelopment  will  be  shared  two-thirds  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  one-third  by 
the  local  government.  To  enable  the  city  to 
proceed  with  this  program,  this  committee 
advanced,  and  the  State  legislature,  at  the 
request  of  the  city  administration,  adopted 
chapter  784  of  the  laws  of  1949.  Local  law 
No.  104  or  1949,  amending  section  C41-1.0  of 
tne  administrative  code,  authorized  the 
mayor  to  execute  Federal  slum  clearance 
contracts.  To  remove  completely  any  fur- 
ther doubts  of  our  authority  to  take  ad- 
vantage cf  the  Federal  law.  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  city  administration  requested, 
and  the  State  legislature  adopted,  chapter 
799  of  the  laws  of  1950,  which  amended  sec- 
tion 72K  of  the  general  municipal  law. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  under  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  legislation  is  to  present  the 
data  analyzing  these  slum  areas  to  establish 
eligibility  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1949  for  clearance  and  redevelopment  by 
new  private  and  public  facilities  mainly  de- 
voted to  housing,  but  Including  also,  if  and 
where  desirable,  business  and  manufacture. 
A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  redevelopment 
of  each  area  must  be  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  city  planning  commission  and  board 
of  estimate  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agesicy  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  redevelopment  will  then  be  subject  to 
an  agreement  between  the  city  and  Federal 
Government  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  absorb  two-thirds  of  any  loss 
Incurred  In  acqulrLng  and  making  a  site 
•rallable,  and  the  city  one-third. 

Provisions  of  the  Federal  law  permit 
guaranteed   loans   for   acquisition   and   site 


*/; 


cleanmce,  and  construction  of  tarlous  4t« 
Improvements  such  as  utilities  and  public 
facilities,  as  well  as  the  planning  advant^es 
already  provided.  To  induce  private  tn- 
veston  to  redevelop  these  sites,  loaaes  will  be 
Incurred  In  oflerlng  the  property  for  atile 
or  ICMe.  Normally  It  is  anticipated  t)iat 
thee*  lones  would  represent  the  value  i  of 
the  existing  old  buildings,  cost  of  demollt^n 
and  the  expense  of  relocating  tenants.      , 

Tenant  relocation,  the  cost  of  which  \^ill 
be  borne  by  the  developers,  wUl  be  under 
control  of  the  board  of  estimate  through  this 
conunlttee  and  the  bureau  of  real  estate. 
Tenant  relocation  ofllces  wlU  be  establlslted 
on  each  site  and  site  tenants  will  be  intnr- 
viewed  as  to  their  needs  and  preferences. 
Experienced  and  reliable  real  estate  fij^u. 
such  as  the  fli-m  which  made  the  tenant 
relocation  studies  on  these  projects,  axe 
available  and  wUl  be  employed  by  the  dlr^- 
tor  of  the  bureau  of  real  estate.  Lcfw- 
Income  site  tenants  will  have  first  prioiiity 
in  the  55,000  dwelling  units  of  Federal  public 
housing  provided  for  New  York  City  In  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1949,  and  will  be 
eligible  also  for  other  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  projects.  Moderate-Income  site 
tenants  will  have  priority  In  the  15,P00 
dwelling  units  proposed  to  be  constructed 
in  the  sliun  clearance  program.  Further, 
they  will  receive  special  consideration  Jot 
admission  to  tax-exempt  developments 
throughout  the  city.  Financial  assistance 
wlU  be  given  to  tenants  where  necessary. 

This  report  outlines  the  plans  for  the 
Mornlngside-ManhattanviUe  redevelopment 
project.  The  plan  provides  for  a  little  iem 
than  100  families  per  acre.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  shops  and  oiBces  will  be  included 
to  replace  those  demolished  and  meet  the 
needs  of  residents  of  the  project  and  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  In  order  ,  to 
avoid  the  congestion  common  in  this  section 
of  the  city,  the  buildings.  Including  shc^, 
will  cover  only  about  16  percent  of  the  latid. 

From  a  general  point  of  view,  this  area  te- 
quires  redevelopment  because  all  existing 
residential  buildings  are  old.  overcrowded, 
and  either  deteriorated  or  badly  run-down. 
Because  of  small  lots  and  diversity  of  o>|rn- 
ership.  redevelopment  without  condemna- 
tion and  Government  aid  under  this  progifEun 
would  be  ln:ipo8sible.  | 

The  Bite  is  readily  acceeaible  by  ra{>id 
transit  and  buses.  But  even  more  important 
Is  its  location  near  some  of  the  countfy's 
leading  medical,  educational,  and  religious 
institutions.  These  institutions  employ 
some  6.000  people,  most  of  whom.  In  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Mornlngslde  Heights.  Ihc. 
In  1949,  indicated  a  preference  for  living 
near  their  place  of  work.  These  personmel 
provide  a  substantial  market  for  any  i}ew 
housing,  both  middle  and  low  Income,  In 
the  area.  In  addition,  the  Industries  a  (ew 
blocks  to  the  north  provide  excellent  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  those  people  »ho 
are  not  directly  connected  with  the  Initl- 
tutlons.  ,  I 

Adjacent  to  the  redevelopment  site,  ithe 
New  York  City  Hotising  Authority  plana  a 
large-scale  public  housing  project  for  abput 
1.600  families.  The  two  projects  will  b*  a 
major  step  toward  the  redevelopment  needed 
within  the  general  neighborhood  from  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty -second  to  One  Hun<i-ed 
and  Thirty-fifth  Street*.  Riverside  Drive  to 
Mornlngslde  Avenue.  | 

This  report  recommends  construction!  of 
981  dwelling  units  in  six  20-story  firepil 
buildings  and  the  demolition  of  almost  ij 
substandard  tenement  dwelling  units, 
final  residential  p>opulation  density  per  gtosa 
acre  of  the  entire  site  will  be  about  357  lier- 
sons  as  against  a  psreaent  gross  populattton 
density  of  491  persons.  The  long  sldea  of 
the  biUIdlngB  will  be  over  300  feet  apart 
with  landscaped  sitting  and  play  spaces  Im- 
tween  them. 

Prices  used  in  the  estimates  of  the  i 
tects  are  current,  and  rental  rates  for  Itt* 
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fario«$  projects  are  baaed  tipon  them,  la 
tlw  ttiltt  of  panibte  ntVwiat  enaisney  con- 
dltliw.  eonatroetkm  eosta  may  aead  to  be 
urtaed  tafore  cornprietlon  of  tbeae  pr&Jaets. 
The  project  eould  support  aooiewtiat  Mgber 
If  ntrtmmij.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
coomtttce  to  keep  rentals  down. 

Financial  analysis  indicates  that  under  a 
atandard  rental  plan  a  rent  at  about  081  per 
raom  will  be  required  if  tte  land  to  sold 
at  i3  per  aqaare  foot  with  the  sponsor  •mam- 
tng  demoUtian  and  relocation  coats.  On  a 
coop««ttv«  baais.  the  ipopeor  anticipates 
rentals  cotild  be  about  tas  per  room  with 
favorable  ftnanrtng.  The  real  estate  con- 
sultanu  adTtoe  that  there  is  a  market  at  stich 
renu  and  that  the  prcipoaed  reuse  value  la 
proper. 

The  committee  reconmends  that  oflers  be 
accepted  at  $3  per  squar-  foot,  subject,  of 
eoorse,  to  the  required  public  aucUon,  the 
piiretia—  to  demolish  buildings  and  relo- 
cate tcnaats  as  outlined  in  the  following 
ttport.  There  will  be  no  discrimination  m 
the  ariectkm  <rf  toianto  becauac  of  race, 
cread.  or  color  in  this  or  In  any  otter  project. 

An  offer  ha*  been  raeai^ad  tnm  a  iM»- 
prodlt  cooperattwe  »»*»— **«g  grovp  ipwwunid 
by  the  tuiivenittaB  aad  sobstantlal  liutltu- 
ttons  In  the  area.  They  propose  to  develop 
the  property  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  commlUee  in  this  re- 
port and  are  prepared  to  purchase  the  land 
at  the  reooomifended  nam  value.  Upon  ap- 
proval of  tba  plan  by  your  board  and  by  the 
Federal  atrthorltles  and  prior  to  acquiatiion 
of  the  land,  this  gnmp  will  enter  into  a  firm 
agreement. 

We  recommend  that  the  board  of  estimate 
approve  this  redevelopment  plan,  after  &  re- 
port by  the  dty  planning  commlsBion.  and 
that  after  approval  by  the  board,  the  com- 
mittee be  antborlaed  to  api^y  to  tbe  Bousing 
and  Hoow  Finance  Agency  for  ajqijroval  of 
the  plan  and  for  a  grant. 

RoBorr  Mosb. 
Chairman,    Construction    Coordinator 
mnd  Planning  Commissicnitr. 
PHn.ip  J.  Cmxnsa. 
Chairman.    New    York    Ctfy    Bou»in§ 
Authoritf. 

lamm  P.  lIcGaATH. 

Corporation  Counsel. 
JoBH  J.  Bcmrarr. 
Chairman,   New    York   Citjf  Plrnnntng 
Comwtiasion. 

LaMBtr  JovH, 

ConipfroZl«r. 

Jomr  C.  t>rmrm^ 

Chief  Enffineer.  Board  of  MMimmte. 

IFtQBk  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
October  3,  1951] 
RxcTOB      PHBAaaa     MAiraATTsirviLuc      Hoick 
PsojacTs — Jmr     "PaAcnciKc     What     Wi 
PszACH."    Hx    Sats   or    Nnn   SroMsoaiMO 
IirsTmmoNs 

(By  Francis  Sugnie) 

The  Reverend  George  B.  Ford,  rector  ot 
Ckirpus  Chrtsti  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  520 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Street, 
ywterday  descrlb«l  the  rather  novel  i6m  at 
nlae  aducaUonal  and  religious  InstttuttosM 
aponaoring  a  housing  project  in  tbe  Morn- 
ttiffiliJe-Manhattanvllle  area  aa  Just  a  "matter 
Of  practicing  what  we  preach. ' 

On  Sunday.  Father  Ford  announoad  that 
tbe  nine  Institutions  were  Joined  tn  a  plan 
to  build  with  Federal  help  a  $12,567,228  co- 
operative housing  project  for  1.000  mlddle- 
iaeome  famines  on  the  10  acraa  bounded  by 
Broadway.  La  fialle  Street.  Amsterdam  Av. 
enue  and  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty - 
third  Street.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  publlc- 
boustog  project  sponsored  by  New  York  City 
and  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
planned  In  the  same  neighborhood  to  go 
AlABg  With  the  private  project.  Thla  low- 
iaooma  project  will  take  care  of  1.600  fam- 
lUea. 
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THE  WAT  THINGS  SHOTJU)  BZ 
In  Father  Fords  conception  o*  housing 
projects,  this  la  the  way  things  should  be. 
The  Catholic  priest  believes  that  when  a 
community  such  as  ManhattanvUle  deiires 
both  public  and  private  housing,  the  two 
needs  should  be  linked  Ix^th  phy^icilly  and 
in  t:he  spirit  Father  Ford  Is  chairman  cf  the 
ManhattanvUle  C.Tmmunlty  AdvlKry  Ccm- 
mittec.  and  secretary  of  the  board  <rf  direc- 
tors of  Momlngsld';  Heights.  Inc..  and  Iwth 
groups  have  a  keen  interest  In  improving 
their  commtmlty.  which  haa  "become  a  bad 
Jomtala  at  bottnemm  and  homes." 

**WbCB  wc  baUd  one  project  and  say  this 
Is  for  the  poor."  Father  Ford  explained,  "and 
then  buUd  aaother  aad  say  tbls  is  Intended 
for  the  more  well-to-do.  we  are  creating 
ghettos.  This  Is  a  form  of  aegregation.  It 
doesnt  help  our  democracy  ooe  bit.  The 
projects  should  to*  ctose  together  eo  tiiat  the 
people  of  the  community  can  tiwa  tqgetber." 

Slnoe  m  hla  vltw  the  litnhbWiwgJe- 
MomlncBlde  Belglita  aei^borbood  la  ana  of 
tbe  largaai  coltoral  centers  in  tba  world.  It 
ia  Father  Ford's  opinion  that  the  aponaorlng 
tM*ltutk»is  ought  to  be  conadous  of  their 
eoramunlty. 

But  previously  each  institution— religious 
as  well  as  edueatknal — was  co^xmatf  only 
with  its  own  proWasaa.  Ita  own 
way  of  life,  be  sakL 


Tbey  preacbsd  tbe  theory  that  studenta 
and  citlaens  should  be  aware  of  tbatr  com. 
muiUty  and  active  In  making  It  a  better  place 
to  Uve."  rather  Ford  said  "But  they  were 
not  aware  of  ttielr  own  community.  It  was  a 
caw  of  not  practicing  what  you  preach.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  the  institutions  did 
some  practicing  with  their  preaching." 

The  Institutions  sponsoring  the  housing 
plan  are  Oolumbia  University.  Barnard  Col- 
lege. Corpus  Chrlitl  Church.  International 
Bouse.  Jewish  Tbe<dogtcal  Seminary,  JulUiard 
Btboal  at  Mtisic.  Riverside  Church.  Teachers 
Oollege.  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

And  on  the  need  of  housing  in  the  area 
Father  Ford  Bald  that  after  vHttlnc  some  ten- 
ement flats  In  his  parish,  hs  la  Miianwtd  to 
ntum  to  his  pleasant  rectory  and  to  bia  own 
semfortable  room.  A  surrey  made  by  250 
students  of  Teachers  College  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mornlngslde  Heights.  Inc.  showed 
tbat  ManhattanvUle  Is  one  of  the  most  dense- 
ly populated  communitim  m  New  York 
City — 735  people  to  every  reaidential  acre. 

"Good  housing  may  not  make  everyone  a 
salat.**  Father  Ftrd  said,  "but  It  would  de- 
^aiop  better  cbarMter.  •  •  •  better  dtl- 
aoB.  It  woold  affect  me  if  I  had  to  live  in 
some  of  thoee  places — I'd  want  to  sboot 
aomecme.  As  the  houses  in  a  neighborhood 
deteriorate  the  poor  people  out  of  imiuwbII| 
move  in  and  take  the  consequences.  Tbat's 
where  yoxu  radical  ideas  are  hatched," 


The  AFL's  BUcIdist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oazcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27.  1951 

Mr,  NORBLAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  lo  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 

herewith  an  editorial  by  Fred  Andrus  in 

the  Astoria n -Budget,  of  Astoria,  Greg.: 

Thi  AFL  s  Blackijst 

Organised  labor  fought  for  years  against 
blacklisting  of  workers  by  employers,  con- 
sidering It  to  be  a  highly  reprehensible  prac- 
tice. 


It  Is  therefore  somewhat  incongruoui  to 
hsve  the  American  Federation  of  I.abor  pub- 
lish Its  own  blacklist  of  19  Senators,  wbose 
pnncipa.1  cr-me  seems  to  have  been  thetr  sup- 
port of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  back  In  1M4 
when  It  became  law. 

This  blacklist  indicates  the  btttemcm  «tm 
pervading  labor  ranks  regarding  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act 

Any  man  who  voted  for  it  seema  to  bav<» 
thereby  autom.atlcany  classed  himself  as  an 
enemy  of  labor 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  denounced  aa 
■nslavemsnt  at  organized  labcx-  and  a  weapon 
for  dasbnactlaii  of  unions. 

It  is  perbaps  noteworthy  that  In  the  years 
alnce  Its  ensetaent  unions  have  continued 
to  grow,  to  Btrike.  to  win  higher  pay  for 
their  members,  and  oiherwljw  continue  to 
operate  apparently  as  effectively  aa  la  the 
past. 

Furthermore,  no  specific  cnses  of  enslsve- 
ment  have  come  to  our  tttention.  Tberc 
may  have  been  stich,  but  certainly  no  great 
outcry  bas  been   made   about  them. 

It  Is  tbetefote  sometimes  difllcult  to  tm- 
ders*and  this  continuing  bltterr^ess. 


Birthday  CongratnlatioBs  to  Hoa.  TW*> 
4ore  Francis  Green,  of  Rbodc  Ulnnd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  SR. 

or  vcxrisiAKA 
IN  THE  SEs'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  S.  1951 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Senator  OaEnr:  M." 
which  appeared  in  today's  issue  of  the 
Wa.shu:jrton  Post.  It  gives  much  de- 
served credit  to  one  of  our  esteemed  and 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  GitxxH]. 
who  yesterday  celebrated  the  eighty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Let  me  say  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastom]  joins 
me  in  this  request  and  in  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  print«l  in  the  Ricobb, 
as  follows: 

Sekatok  Gsixi<r:  84 

On  his  eight y-fovrth  birthday,  which  bs 
celebrated  yesterday,  Theooobx  Pmamcib 
QaixK  could  lay  claim  to  being.  In  yean, 
perbaps  the  oldeet  and.  In  spirit,  perhaps  the 
youngest  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  He  w&s  bom  In  Rhode  t^i^tmI — 
which  he  bas  served  as  Senatoi'  since  1830— 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  on  October  2. 
1867;  no  senatorial  incumbent  antedates  him 
In  birth  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sen- 
ator McKxiA.Aa  whoee  biography  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  discloses  respecting  bis 
age  only  that  he  "moved  to  Tenneasee  In 
1892  after  graduating  in  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama."  Senator  Gazxx  has  paefced 
a  good  deal  of  Unng  into  his  84  years; 
scholar,  university  teacher.  UngtUst,  lawyer. 
banker,  businessman,  governor,  and  Senator. 
his  care«  is  scarcely  to  be  matched  In  dlvsr- 
slty  and  achievement. 

Years  haven't  slowed  down  the  senior 
ator    from    Rhode    Island    appreciably, 
never  takes  a  train  if  he  can  fly;  and  bs 
no  hesitation  about  flying  to  faraway 
to  have  a  first-hand  view  of 
for   himself.     As  a  nteznber  of   the 
Relations  Conunittee.  he  has  taken  four  tripa 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


OTenea*  alnc«  IMO— prc;ty  grueling  trlpa. 
including  one  around  tl.e  world,  one  U> 
Australia  and  India,  twu  to  Europe,  tno  iast 
of  ttiem  thu  paJit  •ummcr.  They  con- 
tributed, no  doubt,  to  the  enU;i!htened  and 
Bophssticated  apprc^ach  he  ha«  cozuUtenUi 
brought  to  problema  ot  foreign  policy. 

None  uf  the  convenient,  conventional 
labels  desl^naUn;;  position  In  the  political 
apeclriun  fully  au  Senator  Gmm^n.  A  Demo- 
crat, he  ha*  been  a  st&ixch  adtnlnir.tr&tloii 
Buppoitcr — atjmetlmes  when  there  were  few 
Ln  the  Senate  to  support  the  administration; 
he  waa  one  of  the  gallant  half-doxcn  who 
voted  against  the  McCarran  Act  last  yeai*. 
And  he  s'lowed  the  same  sort  of  covurage 
vhea  he  served  aa  a  member  of  the  Tyaings 
subcommittee  which  reported  that  Senator 
McC.^THT  s  charges  concerning  the  State 
Department  amounted  tc  a  fraud  and  a  hoax 
on  tho  Senate. 

If  no  notable  legislation  bears  the  special 
Imprint  of  Senator  OaucMS  sponaorahtp,  a 
great  many  of  the  soundest  and  most  hu- 
mane acts  of  Congress  have  been  helped 
along  by  hia  wisdom  and  ent^hualaam.  His 
latest  let^Ulatlve  efTort — In  which  be  teamed 
on  Monday  wirh  Senator  Taft — was  in  sup- 
I-ort  of  the  International  Children's  Fund  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  country  can  con- 
gratulate Itself  that  Senator  Otixzn  Is  still 
going  strong — he  gave  m  diving  lesson  last 
week  end.  He  has  lever  married;  but  when 
this  encraretlc  young  fellow  gets  ready  to 
settle  down,  he  would  make  an  admirable 
catch,  we  thluk.  for  any  young  woman  capa- 
ble of  keeping  up  with.  him. 


laleraatioMj  MoBctafy  Fvad  To  Utilize 
l<Bc  Resoarcet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW  TOBK 
ZM  TfOt  HOU8B  OP  REFRXSENTATIVES 

Thtirsdav.  September  27.  29S1 

Ut.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  an  address  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  I  pointed  out  the  enormous 
advantages  to  bt;  gained  by  a  merger  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  whereby  the 
fund's  almost  unused  resources  of  about 
$3,000,000,000  might  be  utilized  in  loam 
for  development  abroad,  thus  easing  the 
srreat  intemaUonal  burden  which  lias 
been  assumed  by  this  country.  The  ap- 
pended article,  from  today's  New  York 
Times,  tells  of  plans  by  the  fund  to 
utilize  thia  t3.000.000,000  in  unusiMl 
Uqutd  available  capital.  What  the  fund 
does  tn  this  regard — and  how  it  does  it  — 
is  of  vast  Importance  to  us  in  view  of 
oar  own  foreign-aid  efforts  and  deserves 
tbe  dose  interest  of  all  Members. 
Woau   Ftncs   Plams   Moch   finoa    Rolb — 

Wnor%un  Baas  It  la  Ooota  Ihto  Bnsnrias 

or  IfAKXMV  SKOKT-T^Ut  LOAMS  TO.  If ATTO:i*S 

(By  Hleba*!  L.  Hoffman) 

aumva,   October   2.— For   the   first    tlzae 

■taker  It  was  founded  in  194S  the  Interca- 

tlOBftl  Moartary  Fond  !s  about  to  become  ta 

•cttve    factor    la    International    econooiic 


omtral  bank  and  Ooremment 
ilielss  arr  |u>t  now  teaming  ot  decisions 
at  vartooa  levels  within  both  tba 
own  hirrarchy  and  the  principal  ti»v- 
Kti  tlMt  art  member*  of  the  fund  Xhm 
evpmSatav*  «*kI  of  which  would  complettily 


change  fund  policies  in  iicportank  respaets. 
As  a  result  European  mr.'nber  countries  that 
have  altvaya  been  sk(>ptlcai  of  the  fund  azKl 
its  principles  are  becoming  eonvlnced  that 
the  fund  la  really  going  Into  buslneaa. 

In  the  briefest  terms  the  fund  has  decided 
that  It  should  in  the  future  operate  as  a 
abort-term  lending  institution  in  cases  In 
which  It  can.  by  doing  so.  aid  «tfTt*»**  cofun- 
trlea  to  achieve  the  fxmd's  baale  obj^ictives. 
These  remain  as  they  were  laid  down  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H..  In  1S44 — the  eatabilsh- 
meut  of  stable  international  currency  rela- 
tionchlps  unhindered  by  exchange  controls 
on  current  transactions  and  free  of 
discrimination. 

TO    ABANOON    PASSIVX    ATTITTnw 

In  cases  In  which  the  fund  can  use  its 
nearly  SS.OOO.OCO.OOO  worth  of  reaoutoes  to 
aid  a  country  willing  to  take  soma  rtA  on 
removing  discriminatory  controls  It  intends 
in  futtire  to  do  so. 

What  is  perhaps  at  Iea.<:t  as  important 
from  a  practlc.il  viewpoint,  the  fund  has  de- 
cided to  abandon  Its  passive  attitude  toward 
member  ccuntrles.  The  fund  staff  In  future 
will  be  permitted  to  make  proposals  to  coun- 
tries about  revising  their  forelgn-eExehangv 
or  central -banking  policies.  Tliese  siiggaa- 
tlons  can  ultimately  be  backed  up  with  the 
largest  single  pool  of  uncommitted  resources 
available  in  the  world  today. 

It  Is  in  accordance  with  this  recently  es- 
tablished policy  that  the  fund  has  begun 
discussions  with  Yugoslavia  on  a  whole  series 
of  Internal  monetary  reforms  designed  to 
reintegrate  that  country's  economy  with 
world  trade  and  monetary  channels.  It  is 
Widely  experted  that  one  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions will  be  the  establishment  of  a  more 

realistic  rate  for  the  Yugoslav  dinar. 

But  band  In  hand  with  any  such  change. 
If  It  is  agreed  upon,  will  come  changes  In 
Yugoslavia's  exchange-control  system  and 
methods  for  controlling  inflation  that  may 
or  may  not,  as  the  facts  dexermlne,  be  as- 
sisted by  aid  from  the  fund's  resources. 

CONSULTATIONS  BST   POB    1SS3 

This  new  departure  is  directly  related  to 
tlie  approach  of  what  the  fund  freely  ac- 
knowledges to  be  its  great  testing  period.  In 
the  early  months  of  1952  consultations  will 
be  held  with  all  those  member  countries  not 
abiding  by  the  fund  rules  such  as  to  non- 
discrimination and  removal  of  exchange 
controls.  At  present  this  includes  nearly  all 
the  fund's  membership. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan 
the  United  States,  which  has  the  controlling 
voice  In  the  fund's  affairs,  has  opposed  the 
fund's  giving  dollar  aid  to  countries  that 
were  receiving  extrnordlnary  United  States 
aid.  The  United  States  has  now  been  iser- 
suaded  that  unless  the  fund  has  something 
to  offer  countries  entering  Into  the  consulta- 
tions next  year  the  chances  that  tboae  con- 
sultations will  be  marked  by  progress  are 
slim.  Therefore,  the  United  States  has  ap- 
proved the  new  policy  of  careful  and  selec- 
tive use  of  fund  resources  when  furtherance 
of  the  fund's  objectives  can  be  advanced 
thereby. 


Dedici^a  of  New  Steam  Plaat  of  the 
Btinakota  Power  Cooperative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  MOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TEX  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  TArf] 
at  the  dedication  of  a  new  steam  gen- 
erating plant  of  the  Minnkota  Power 
Cooperative  at  Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak  .  <}n 
Septanber  21.  1941  This  is  an  alile  aad 
forthright  appraisal  of  the  over-aJl  farm 
question  which  I  earnestly  hope  will  t>e 
studied  try  not  cmly  Menben  oi  Con- 
gress, bat  also  by  tbe  piAtte  In  general. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hate 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RxcofLO 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  '  TAFt's 
Visit  Shows  His  Strength."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  pi 
Kanarck.  N  Dak.,  under  the  date  pf 
September  29.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adc 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  rrint 
in  the  Rkoosb.  as  follows : 

AaoaaBS  ov  Sskatos  Tarr 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  return  to  Nc 
Dakota,  particularly  at  this  time  Ct 
and  autumn  weather.  I  cannot  etmut  to 
Red  Blvar  Valley  without  being  agjJn 
pressed  with  the  tremendous  fertility  of 
soil  and  the  advantage  which  nature 
given  to  you.  I  have  heard  plentj  abcfit 
North  Dakota  from  my  good  friends  In  the 
Senate.  Bill  LANCza  and  Mn.T  YctTNC.  I 
have  to  remind  them  from  time  to  tl  ne  thfet 
Ohio  also  is  a  tremendous  and  fertile  agricul- 
tural State,  the  fifth  In  the  Nation.  A  Sep- 
ator  from  Ohio  has  to  study  the  agrl  rulttiial 
problem,  and  the  proper  Oovemmen :  action 
with  regard  to  it.  Just  as  earnestly  aii  a  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  or  Ifiniuaata.  1 1 
have  always  cooperated  there  with  tbe  repip- 
sentatlve  farm  organizations  and  hive  had 
the  support  of  tbelr  members  In  my  various 
contests  because  they  believed  that  I  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  tbe  fanner  wlili 
understanding  and  sympathy.  In  1(>S0  I  se- 
celved  gratlfytng  support  in  rural  <xjuntiea 
running  to  as  high  as  77  percent  of  the  to<al 
vote  cast.  I  carried  every  rural  ooiinty  «t- 
cept  two.  I 

It  la  encoTiraging  to  participate  in  tlM 
completion  and  dedication  of  a  g-eat  ci>- 
operative  enterpriae  built  by  the  famMra 
themselves  to  give  them  and  their  families 
adeqiiate  heat,  light  and  power,  imd  the 
means  of  relieving  so  much  househdil  dm<|g- 
ery.  You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  tills 
gre^t  enterprise  which  you  own,  anl  whlih 
in  time  w\l\  come,  with  good  mantgemeat. 
to  be  a  debt-frae  aaaet.  j 

When  the  RSA  program  began  I  w:k«  some- 
what doubtful  whether  It  could  be  worked 
out  on  a  business  basis.  The  first  year  I  w^ 
in  the  Senate,  I  stated  that  if  necessary*  I 
was  i»%pared  to  have  the  aovernm<^nt  pi|»- 
vide  niral  dellvoy  of  elecUlcity  Just  as  lit 
,  iiad  imdertaken  at  a  loss  the  rtiral  free 
livery  of  mall.  In  the  b^:innlng  tbs  Wa 
Ington  REA  was  voy  aecretlve  as  to  t|ie 
financial  condttton  of  tbe  various  <»oi: 
tlvea.  and  I  thought  perhi^M  the  moairy 
loaned  should  be  carried  as  a  Oov>rnm«bt 
expense  rather  tlian  a  loan  to  be  rtcover^. 
Whan  the  sacraey  was  removed.  bo<*ever.  |lt 
appaatad  ttmt  pneOtaXtj  every  ooc  peratfve 
In  the  cotmtry  waa  operating  a*  aaa«  proit. 
that  the  Interest  and  the  pstafll|ttl  w^>e 
being  paid  on  the  loans  and  that  the  Gov- 
emsMnt  In  the  end  could  count  oi;  practi- 
cally a  complete  iimajiatml  This  was  dba 
In  part  to  good  maaageraent,  and  Hi  partlto 
the  tremeuknis  development  of  the  uae  lof 
electricity  which  occurred  when  It  Was 
brought  to  so  many  thousands  of  firms. 

Today  the  REA  program  is  mo>virg  rapid- 
ly toward  completion  not  only  here  in  North 
DakoLa  and  Mlnneaota,  but  thioushoUt 
nearly  ail  the  rural  sections  of  th  ?  United 
States.  I  had  something  to  do  with  run- 
ning the  eightieth  "do-nothing"  sJongreas. 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  ancMig  Ita 
many  constructive  and  progressive  Jobs,  It 
appropriated  mere  aaoney  for  R£A  than  all 
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previous  appropriations  put  together  and 
that  It  breathed  life  into  the  prjgram  from 
which  you  are  now  reaping  the  benefit.  And 
the  Eightieth  Congress  did  that  while 
bringing  about  a  Government  surplus  of 
♦8,000.000,000,  the  first  surplus  in  18  years, 
and  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

There  are  some  who  have  feared  that  the 
REA  program  might  develop  into  a  sodalis- 
tlc  enterprise.  I  think  that  some  have 
even  hop^  that  the  REAs  might  fall  down 
BO  that  the  Government  could  take  them 
over,  and  wield  tUem  Into  a  great  national 
utility  power  systos.  That  certainly  Is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  real  purpose  of  the 
REA.  The  ideal  of  the  REA  is  exactly  that 
of  other  farm  cooperatives — to  establish  fa- 
cilities owned  by  the  farmers  tbamselves.  so 
that  they  may  get  a  better  pttea  fqr  their 
crops  and  pay  less  for  tboce  things  which 
they  have  to  buy. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  REA.  the 
money  to  establish  these  facilities,  which  in 
the  power  field  are  very  expensive,  has  been 
loaned  by  the  Government.  But  that 
should  not  chaxige  the  cooperative  charac- 
ter of  REA.  So  the  Government  also  sub- 
sidized the  first  transcontinental  railroads 
and  other  enterprises  wbere.'^ot  one  reason 
or  another,  private  capital  could  not  under- 
take the  complete  support  of  new  and  risky 
development.  The  REA  ideal  is  to  pay  off 
these  loans  so  tiiat  the  farmers  themselves 
may  own  the  facilities. 

A  true  cooperative  Is  Just  as  much  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  a  private  utUity.  It  Is 
Bwwiitlai  that  the  rataa  be  fixed  high  '►"'mgh 
to  pay  off  the  loans  in  order  that  this  result 
may  be  brought  about.    And   there  Is  no 

^astificatlon  for  the  loaning  of  Oovernment 
money  which  has  to  be  raised  from  the  tax- 
payer where  electric  power  la  already  ade- 
quattly  avallaMc  at  a  fair  price.  In  Otilo 
I  Mslaiad  oar  eooperatlve  in  buying  a  plant 
which  was  for  sale.  As  a  genoml  proposi- 
tion in  Ohio  private  power  Is  available  in 
adequate  amount. 

The  RSA  is  only  one  phaae  In  the  whtAe 
eooperatlve  movement,  that  movement  which 
has  accooapliahed  great  things  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  fanners.  Like  every  bmlneas 
project.  It  has  had  some  faults  and  some 
prc^r  criticism  lias  been  directed  against  it. 
but  its  Jiistlflcatlon  is  clear. 

Under  a  free  economic  system  prices  and 
wages  are  made  in  the  msu'ket  place  on  the 
basts  of  supply  and  denutnd — negotiations 
between  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing  buyer. 
We  have  fotmd.  however,  tiiat  when  tliou- 
sands  of  pecq;>)e  deal  each  for  himself  wtth 
one  or  more  large  dealers  or  enterprises,  or 
even  with  a  completely  free  market,  he  may 
wa  find  hlmaelX  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the 
price  ultimately  fixed  may  have  more  rela- 
tion to  his  relative  economic  weakness  than 
to  the  general  proceasea  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Thus  in  the  field  of  labor,  both  undo-  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  we 
have  recognised  that  the  way  to  fix  wafes 
at  a  fair  level  Is  to  permit  the  tbotisands  of 
workmen  to  unite  in  collective  bargaining  so 
that  tbe  employer  may  not  have  too  great  an 
advantage  In  dealing  with  one  individual 
after  another.  So.  in  the  faim  field,  we  have 
recognised  that  to  esUbllsh  fair  prioea  It  U 
dealrable  to  permit  a  number  of  farmers  to 
act  together  as  a  unit  In  disposing  of  their 
prodtjcu  In  the  national  market  and  in  tlMlr 
purrhaslng.  parttctUarly  of  tlKMe  supplies 
which  they  require  in  tlie  farming  business — 
to  some  extent  In  consumers'  goods. 

In  developing  this  general  the«7  there  is 
some  danger  that  the  unit  action  of  labor 
unions  or  cooperatives  may  become  too  pow- 
erful. In  the  labor  field  we  have  gone  far 
toward  a  monopoly  of  labor  In  certain  indus- 
trlas.  I  do  not  see  at  the  present  tune  the? 
the  farm  cooperatives  ha^-e  reached  any  posi- 
tion of  danger  where  they  approach  a  monop- 


oly position,  but  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  encouraging  col- 
lective action  is  to  place  small  linlis  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  position,  and  not  put  them 
In  a  position  where  they  can  dominate  the 
employer  or  the  consumer.  Today  some  feel- 
ing has  been  buUt  up  against  the  largest 
cooperatives  slmUar  to  that  felt  against 
monopolistic  unions  and  monopolistic  busi- 
ness, and  the  wisest  leaders  of  the  coopera- 
tlv»>  movement  are  anxious  to  avoid  any  jus- 
ti&cation  for  such  charges. 

We  are  Involved  at  the  moment  In  the 
highly  controversial  problem  of  the  taxation 
of  cooperatives.  I  have  supported  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
so  much  of  accumulated  earnings  as  are  not 
definitely  assigned  to  the  members  in  cash 
or  certificates  of  interest  If  a  corporation 
a&6ume«  a  personality  of  its  own  separate 
irom  that  of  its  members,  and  accumulates 
property  of  its  own,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  taxed  like  other 
corporations.  But  the  very  principle  of  co- 
operatives, which  has  had  the  sympathetic 
Interest  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
is  that  a  number  of  farmers  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  act  Jointly  with  at  least  the  same 
advantages  thiy  would  have  if  they  were 
acting  separately  If  the  principle  U  to  re- 
main ^ectlve,  there  shovild  only  be  one  tax. 
and  not  two  taxes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
operatlcm  of  private  business  for  profit.  I 
quite  agree  that  there  is  too  mvich  duplica- 
tion of  taxes  In  the  case  of  corporations  and 
their  stockholders,  but  that  hardly  Justifies 
the  same  inequality  where  duplicate  taxation 
Is  contrary  to  the  very  principle  of  coopera- 
tives. T?iMSi  II  IS  allocated  to  fanaecs,  at  least 
In  tbe  case  <tf  producer   cooperatives,   are 

clearly  taxable  to  farmers  under  tlie  law. 
They  should  not  be  also  taxed  to  the  coop- 
eratives. If  they  are  not  allocated  to  farm- 
ers, they  are  taxed  to  the  cooperatives  and 
not  to  the  farmer  under  the  Senate  proposal. 

I  think  It  is  possible  that  in  the  futvire  the 
farmers  may  And  It  more  convenient  to  have 
their  t&xes  withheld  and  p>aid  by  the  coop- 
erative instead  of  by  tbemselvei.  That  is 
the  poeltion  of  some  of  the  eastern  coopera- 
tives, but  that  can  be  determmed  better  In 
the  futtire  after  tbe  full  system  is  tried  out. 

It  is  true  that  tlM  cooperatives  may  be  able 
to  accumulate  imJiiiis  and  build  facilities 
from  those  reeeivea.  but,  again,  tf  the  farmer 
Lb  to  have  his  fair  bargaining  power  in  the 
aaacket  place  be  requires  some  physical  fa- 
cUttlaa.  and  there  u  no  place  where  he  can 
get  tbe  necessary  capital  except  from  the 
operations  of  the  coopaatlve  Itself. 

The  REA  is  fortunate  In  having  Govern- 
ment money  available  in  the  forn  of  loans, 
but  even  Una  is  not  permaikent  <:apltal  and 
can  only  be  paid  for  out  of  the  ptoflta  al  the 
enterprise.  Cooperatives  are  entitled  to  a 
system  of  taxation  based  on  the  {ound  prin> 
ciple  of  cooperatives,  but  they  sre  not  en- 
titled to  exemptton.    * 

The  cooperative  movement  Is  Important 
to  the  American  farmer  because  In  the  end 
It  enables  him  to  work  out  his  own  prob- 
lems with  iecs  .ind  less  reliance  en  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  cc^nvmced  that  t:ie  ultimate 
success  and  happiness  of  the  farmer  de- 
pends on  the  free  econocolc  system  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  American  prc^ess.  The 
farmer  will  be  better  off  the  mere  freedom 
he  has  to  work  out  his  own  iCeas  and  to 
conduct  bis  own  business. 

This  country  has  achieved  th?  greatest  pro- 
duction, the  greatest  product! vlt  •,  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  because  of  its  freedom 
of  ideas  and  of  action.  Last  ^  ear  I  went 
th.rough  many  industrial  shops  la  Ohio,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  proud  o  eome  par- 
ticular machine  or  method  of  he  product 
which  they  had  developed.  Tte  business- 
man has  been  free  to  try  out  hli  own  ideas 
without  getting  Government  .ipproval  as 
would  be  reqtilred  in  a  socialist  c  wnership  of 
Industry,  now  on  lu  way  to  conpletlon  in 
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England.     The   competition   cS   free 
has  resulted  in  the  adoption  ot  the 
those  ideas. 

The  more  we  can  produce  per  peraoo.  tkie 
more  therv  is  to  divide  up  among  tb»  pcofrte. 
and  therefore  the  higher  t«  our  standard  of 
living.  The  American  workman  is  paid  aboat 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  Brit- 
ish workman  His  standard  of  living  Is  about 
two  and  a  half  times  as  high.  The  Ainerlean 
farmer  is  Just  as  far  ahead  of  the  European 
farmer  as  the  American  industrialist  Is  of  the 
European  industrialist,  and  he  is  there  be- 
cause be  has  had  the  right  to  nin  his  o«m 
farm.  Tte  future  of  the  American  fanner 
deiiends  on  maintaining  this  freedom  at  ac- 
tion and  a  minimum  of  Government  regula- 
tion 

While  the  problem  of  price  support  often 
excites  greater  political  interest  and  has  a 
more  immediate  effect  on  the  farmer's  In- 
come, the  best  long-term  help  the  Govern- 
ment can  give  the  farmer  is  in  the  nature  of 
education  and  assistimce  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuous readjustn-ents  which  are  shtad 
Amerlccn  a;^rlculture  has  none  of  the  static 
qualities  of  foreign  agrlculttire.  We  are  otm- 
Rtantly  developing  new  plants,  improved  live- 
stock, better  pastures,  mor*  grassland  farm- 
ing, a  better  and  greater  iise  of  fertUlaera, 
weed  killers,  and  pesticides. 

Underlying  any  permanent  program  must 
be  the  proper  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  land  lise  The  farmer  has  been 
aided.  I  think,  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  even 
he  realizes  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Serrlce  It  lias  been  belpful  in  tbe  past.jUMl 
it  should  continue  to  be  s  great  educattanal 
fore:  of  benefit  to  f&rmers,  and  in  fact  to 
all  .Amerii::an£  In  order  that  It  may  be  better 
ano  freer  lo  develop  different  Ideas.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  it«  control  should  be  on  a 
State  basis  through  our  great  land-grant 
colleges  I  should  not  be  held  down  by  the 
deadening  effect  of  central  control  from  s 
Washington   bureau. 

In  this  great  effort  to  improve  fanning  and 
farm  production.  American  agriculture  today 
faces  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  ciial- 
lenge.  Oiir  population  is  Increasing  at  tbe 
rate  of  atxiut  1.700.CC0  people  per  year,  and 
ytit  essentially  there  has  been  no  increase  In 
agricultural  production  since  1945.  This  Is 
true  in  part  because  during  World  War  XZ 
agrictiltural  production  increased  nearly  40 
pendent,  but  we  ought  to  be  resuming  the  Un- 
provement  instead  of  falling  off  as  we  have. 
The  fact  that  we  hare  such  a  grovrlng  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  bring  us  soon  to  the  pcant 
where  agriculture  Is  going  to  do  well  to 
supply  ftxxl  and  fiber  enough  to  meet  our 
own  needs.  That  condition  m  Itself  is  going 
to  help  In  solving  the  surplus  problem  whldk 
has  been  so  disastroiis  many  tlmer>  In  tbe 
past 

One  Improvement  which  seems  to  be  very 
promising  for  the  farmer  is  the  deliberately 
organized  expansion  of  livestock  agrtctilture 
and  the  increased  sale  of  animal  products 
to  the  American  people  We  have  beard  a 
lot  about  the  stimulation  of  our  expOrt  mar- 
kets, »nd  certainly  the  Government  can  do 
a  better  Job  \n  that  field.  But.  after  all.  the 
big  field  is  the  American  market.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  American  production  of  aS 
kinds — indtistri&l  and  agricultural — la  add 
right  here  in  the  United  Btates.  We  have 
the  greatest  market  in  the  world.  Wttta 
Oovernment  assistance.  eKpeclally  Ln  research 
and  education,  a  determined  effort  sbotlld  be 
made  to  sell  more  animal  products  to  the 
Amfeerican  people. 

If  we  could  increase  the  sale  of  anfawl. 
[voducts  by  0  percent,  there  wouldn't  be  asiy 
stirplus  grain  Animal  products  arc  bcttar 
food.  They  are  more  tasty  and  more  neeas" 
sary  to  give  completely  satlsfactary  nutrttiaB. 
Prom  the  farmers'  standpoint,  tt  la  tbe  tyye 
ot  buiilnsas  which  Is  aaf er  and  not  so  waS^fe^ 
to  violent  price  flnetnatlana.  It  Is  a  sMaas 
by  which  farmers  can  make  a  better  Xtvla^ 
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It  t^ncUi  t/1  Improv*  uid  bultd  tip  out  grestent 
|j«rtt«.r« — productive  »otl.  One  reason  tti»t 
f«rm  pr<v:)«?rl'.y  In  Olilo  has  b«»en  ■oroe'Wbat 
more  ttabie  U  because  over  70  ptrcent  of  our 
production  t«  marketwl  In  th*  form  of  animal 
product*.  You  are  reaching  toward  the  same 
foal  In  ttiB  Red  River  Valley. 

Of  coMivf,  in  our  leRifiiatlve  field  we  bave 
been  much  more  concwned  with  the  contro- 
TcrslKl  probJein  of  farm-price  aupporta  with 
relation  to  partly.  I  have  aupparted  the  pro- 
gram written  Into  the  Aiken-Anderson  Act 
which  l9  row  In  effect,  althotigh  I  do  net 
believe  It  la  the  ultimate  eolutiun.  In  gen- 
eral, the  principle  of  Go  ernment  minimum- 
price  aupport  for  any  commudily  la  inconsist- 
ent With  the  free-price  competitive  i^-stem, 
Juat  aa  maximum  price  fixing  and  the  mini- 
mum wajje  are  opposed  to  sueh  a  ayatcm. 
But  I  believe  that  special  conaideratlona  Jua- 
tlfy  a  farm-price-»upport  pro^&m  at  a  rea- 
■onoble  level.  Juat  as  I  alao  believe  that  they 
Ju«*.lfy  a  minimum  wage. 

The  farmer  after  ail  ia  a  manufacturer  and 
\M  problema  are  ver^  much  the  same  as 
thcae  of  Industry,  except  that  he  must  know 
more  about  more  thinga.  and  bos  certain 
obvious  Ci.<ad vantages.  Bevldaa  the  gamble 
of  the  weather,  he  has  to  sell  In  a  market 
wbtch  fluctuates  much  more  violently  than 
doe«  the  marVict  on  manufactured  goods.  If 
a  depreaalcn  comes,  its  first  eSeci  is  to  re- 
duce the  prices  of  commodities.  Including 
farm  commodities,  In  the  vaxloua  free  mar- 
kets. If  the  oottom  drops  out  of  farm  prices, 
as  It  ha»  In  times  past,  all  agricultural  pur- 
cbaslni^  po^fer  Is  destroyed  and  this  soon 
brings  about  unemployment  In  industry  and 
a  downward  spiral  of  deflation.  Nothins  is 
so  likely  to  start  a  depression  as  a  dtsasuous 
faOl  ID  farm  prices.  I  beUeve  that  at  some 
point  the  Government  ought  to  step  in  to 
prevent  any  such  dangerous  drop  In  farm 
prices  and  to  maintain  them  at  some  reason- 
able relation  to  other  prices.  Just  where  the 
price  support  should  bei?:ln  Is  difficult  to 
determine,  und  no  exact  formula  can  be  writ- 
ten to  apply  to  all  crops.  It  ought  not  to  be 
too  high,  because  If  It  is  too  high  It  means 
ttereage  limitations  and  marketing  quotas 
OB  every  principal  product.  Under  a  Gov- 
ernment guaranty  of  lOO  percent  of  parity 
on  all  products  as  recently  proposed,  the 
farmer  will  be  told  not  only  how  many  acres 
he  can  plant  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  scy 
beans,  but  even  how  many  hogs  he  can  raise, 
bow  many  beef  cattle  he  can  feed,  hovr  many 
dairy  cattle  be  can  keep  In  elTect  the  De- 
partrrenC  of  Agriculture  would  be  telling 
ever  .armer  In  detail  how  be  must  run  his 
own  UTQ  just  exact  :y  as  the  labor-socialist 
govei  .  ^t  run*  the  farms  and  the  farmers 
In  Eugiund. 

Ftfrthermore,  I  do  not  think  any  plan 
ought  to  Involve  a  subsidy  from  the  tax- 
payer. The  Buppcot  price  ought  to  give  the 
farmar  a  fair  price,  but  if  it  la  a  fair  pricd 
to  the  farmer,  it  must  also  be  a  fair  price 
to  the  consumer.  Of  course  there  may  be 
a  Oovernnaent  loss  involved  in  support  price 
operatloDa.  but  auch  operation  ought  to  be 
telgned  at  a  price  at  which  the  product 
botigbt  can  be  ultimately  sold  to  the  con- 
•timer.  and  which  will  be  a  fair  price  fur  him 
to  pay.  The  price  should  be  high  enough 
to  anocviraye  adequat*  production  and  pro- 
tact  apicultural  purchasing  power.  It 
ataould  not  be  to  high  aa  to  encourage  farm- 
ACS  to  plant  more  than  can  p(.>sslbly  be  used. 
«s  to  raise  a  crop  for  wblch  their  f  amis  are 
not  well  adapted. 

I  IMV*  aiwi^s  thought  that  this  subsidy 
bmlnsas  waa  a  fraud.  It  enables  an  aclmln- 
iBCraOoa  to  protnlae  a  farmer  high  i>rlccs 
a  oonanptsr  low  prices  at  the  aame  time. 
Is  that  the  difference  Is  ebaifed  to 
bat  in  the  long  run  the  oon« 
'  MKl  0unB«r  pay  nuMt  of  tht  tant  and 
■B  MMy  nfttljr  do  not  gat  the  beneflta  whidi 
them — In  fact,  they  get  a  taUl 


for  the  beneflta  alm(»t  before  they  receive 
them,  including  th^  coat  ol  a  vast  Oovem- 
ment  bureau  engas;ed  in  working  oat  the 
lubeldy  idea.     I  do   not  believe  that  the 

farmer  wants  a  suosldy.  He  merely  wants 
a  fair  price  from  tlie  consumer  for  hla 
product. 

In  emergency  situations  production  con- 
trol may  be  necessary.  Again  the  fanner  Is 
at  a  dlKadvantage.  The  manufacturer  who 
can't  sell  his  product  closes  down  his  plant 
and  hl.<i  employees  get  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  farnner  can't  shut  down  his 
plant  and  if  the  unfortunate  ttane  enaws 
when  there  is  no  mnrket  for  bis  goods,  he 
can  only  escape  disaster  by  some  limitation 
on  production  which  can  only  be  effective 
through  Government  regulations. 

But  any  such  regulation  effort  ought  to 
be  conQned  to  very  serious  emergencies. 
After  all  each  farmer  knows  best  how  to 
make  his  farm  productive.  He  knows  the 
correct  crops  to  be  sown  each  year,  the  ntun- 
ber  cf  animals  he  can  handle.  Production 
control."  Bre  imposed  on  an  arbitra;7  basis 
which  will  a!wa3rs  be  unfair  to  many,  par- 
ticularly the  small  farmer. 

In  short,  we  have  progressed  In  this  coun- 
try becaute  the  American  farmer  has  been 
free — free  to  learn,  free  to  try  his  own 
mcrhods.  free  to  experiment  with  the  pro- 
ductive value  cf  his  own  farm.  In  this  com- 
plicated modem  life  freedom  mtist  perhaps 
be  sometimes  modified,  but  if  we  are  to 
progress  at  all  its  essence  mtist  be  main- 
tained. 

Lit:«rty  has  been  the  basis  of  all  American 
life;  it  has  been  the  caxise  of  the  tremen- 
dous success  of  our  people.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Itself  has  taught  the 
farmer  that  his  improvement  lies  in  better 
methods  and  increased  production.  Let  us 
not  turn  to  a  regimented  system  in  which 
the  Government  shall  direct  all  agrlculttire 
as  it  also  proposes  to  direct  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  the  daily  lives  of  40,000.000  Amer- 
ican families.  The  Issue  Is  somewhat  ob- 
scured at  tills  moment  by  the  war  emer- 
gency, but  the  farmer  faces  the  same  fvinda- 
mental  issue  as  the  rest  of  the  American 
people — liberty  tigalnst  socialism.  I  have  no 
doubt  cf  the  result  because  the  American 
farmer  thlnka  for  himself,  and  proposes  to 
act  for  himself. 

[Prom  the  Bismarck   (N.  Dak  )   Tribune  of 

September  29,  Idol] 

Tafts  Visit  Shows  His  Strkncth 

ROBEKT  Alphoneo  Taft  made  a  big  Impres- 
sion In  North  Dakota,  particularly  among  Re- 
publicans, during  his  visit  to  the  State  last 
week  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  Mlnnkota 
RBA  cooperative  power  plant  at  Grand  Forks. 

His  words  in  defense  of  cooperatives  In- 
dicated an  understanding  of  th--  cooperative 
tax  problem  that  wlll^be  apptnling  to  many 
other*  than  farmers.  They  were  the  mort 
significant  because  they  came  from  a  Re- 
publican conservative  who  had  just  helped 
lead  a  successful  Senate  fight  to  r^dst  taxa- 
tion of  cooperative  reserves. 

His  comments  relative  to  the  farm  price 
support  program,  if  not  the  kind  of  talk 
usual  on  the  part  of  a  politician  because  -f 
their  frankness .  will  appeal  to  many  because 
they  also  indicated  that  the  Ohio  Senator 
appreciates  the  importance  of  price  sup- 
ports to  farmers. 

Farmers  are  amoni;  the  most  raggedly  in- 
dividualistic people  In  the  country  and  think 
for  themselves  a  lot  more  and  a  lot  stralghtsr 
than  do  mamy  businessmen  and  professional 
men.  There  are  many  among  them  who  hav« 
long  doubted  the  vriadom  of  a  support  level 
so  hifl^  that  It  makes  it  appear  to  consumers, 
who  far  outnumber  them  in  their  repre- 
aantation  in  Congress,  that  price  supports 
M«  tlw  cause  of  hl^  food  prices.  They  also 
taava  bsen  abla  to  see  as  well  as  anyliody  the 
tallaey  of  a  program,  such  as  that  espoused 


by  Secretary  of  Agrleultizre  Bran:ian,  wtlelt 
promises  high  prices  to  the  produ<:er  and  low 
prices  to  the  ooosomer  wtthcnt  c  ist  to  s  ly- 
body.  Furthcnnare.  ttMy  respect  a  fe]|aw 
who  speaks  Mb  mind. 

Ta*r^  very  wUCngness  to  coiie  Intol  an 
agncuttural  State  and  speak  fortirlghtiy|  on 
two  topics  as  vital  as  these  la  an  indleaiflon 
of  why  he  cuts  aa  much  Ice  as  he  doei|  in 
Congress  and  why  ht  is  deesnel  the  dut- 
Btandlng  RepubUean  Presidential  prospect. 
Much  of  his  strength  lies  in  his  candor  i  ind 
courage,  and  those  who  think  tie  Repu  }Ii- 
eans  sIktuM  nominate  blm  thlrk  that  his 
wlllingneas  to  speak  out  boldly  m:  Issuss  vOl 
prove  popular  with  the  voters  at  the  poll  l 

llie  ReputMlcans  have  gone  tnt)  three  ]  ast 
elections  with  Presidential  candidates  nho 
bave  had  little  more  for  a  platform  thai  a 
■mile  and  a  iiromlse  to  be  a  nlc;  guy.  Ele- 
stilt:  They  havent  put  one  at  tlietr  boyi  in 
the  White  House  since  1928. 

Tarr  may  not  be  a  personalit]  -plus  g]  id- 
hander.  But  his  nomination  by  the  OOI  in 
1952  might  prove  that  the  pe(  pie  cf  Lha 
United  States  would  lik^  to  have  somett  Ing 
besides  a  fellow  with  i  big  nolle  anf  a 
resonant  voice  in  the  mansion  (m  PennM- 
▼anla  Avenue. 


Addrcsi  by  Neflie  Tayloe  Ro!»,  Direttor 
of  the  Mint,  on  Democrati<:  Wom«n's 
Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiJlKfl 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF   CONNBJTiCX'T  ' 

IN  TBE  BENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STARB 
ThtuTiday,  October  4,  1 951        ' 


BENTON.  Mr.  Prwident.  I 
urauiteoQS  consent  to  have  pi 
the  Apf>endix  of  the  Record  m 
delivered  by  Nellie  T&yloc  Ross,  Director 
of  the  Mint,  on  Democratic  Woman's 
Day.  September  37.  1951,  at  Washi^- 
ton,  D.  C.  , 

I  beUeve  that  all  of  us.  a;;  we  eitter 
politics,  particularly  those  of  us  \tho 
enter  rather  late  in  life,  are  enormoij 
impressed  by  the  great  interest  and 
tivity  of  women  in  both  poliU<ial  parties. 
Mrs.  Ross'  stirring  address  fcelps  bifng 
home  this  fact. 

Her  address  also  TnpatVm> 
which  I  had  not  prevlouB};^ 
although  I  have  been  well  aware  of '. 
Ident  Truman's  insistence  o;i  the  ap- 
pointment of  able  women  to  Iiigh  popLs, 
namely,  that  he  has  made  more  |ip- 
pointments  of  women  to  higlilj-  impor- 
tant poUcy -making  positions  than  any 
other  President,  and  more  liian  huve 
been  made  by  all  Repubhcan  Presidents 
combined.  I  congratulate  tht  Presidfent 
on  his  determination  which  lesuited  ia 
these  merited  appointments,  sind  on  his 
leadership,  and  I  congratulatp  Mrs.  Vjpea 
on  her  admirable  address  whi<  h  desei*ves 
a  wide  reading. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  tie  addtfess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  RicquD. 
as  follows: 

If  anything  were  needed  to  ixDr.Srm  my 
coufldencp  ttiat  the  Democratic  Party  Wlil 
continue  to  be  the  dominant  ptirty  of  this 
country — of  cotirae  I  am  thlnkluj :  of  the  on- 
coming election — just  to  find  iiyself  in  a 
large  group  of  DemocraUc  wom;n  like  this 
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would  sufBce:  so  great  Is  my  respect  for  the 
effectiveness  of  Democratic  women's  efforts. 

I  feel  eurc  that  no  political  party  ever 
before  had  among  its  women  an  organized 
force  so  strong,  so  we!i-mformed  on  iseues. 
ao  InflasBtial.  in  fxjlitics  and  government, 
as  otff  party  has  now.  I  also  am  mclmed 
to  believe  that  the  womeii  of  tbe  country 
on  the  whole  lean  prettj-  strongly  toward 
the  DemocraUc  Party.  I  understand  that  m 
all  States  wtwre  a  check  «-as  made  on  the 
relative  ragtotration  of  men  and  women  m 
the  last  national  campai^rn.  that  women  in 
all  at  thesn  outnumbered  tbe  men.  We  may 
aasOBBe.  therefore,  that  more  women  voted 
than  men.  and  the  majority  democratic,  in- 
asmuch as  President  Truman  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Oongreas  won  the  election,  though 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  this. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  a  strong  liold  upon  women,  for  It 
stands  for  things  in  wlilch  women  are  vastly 
mtereiited.  Women  always  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  conditions  that  vitally  affect  the 
well-being  of  their  famUies  and  of  the  com- 
munity-at-large.  The  communliy-at-large. 
to  the  modern  woman,  means  almoet  the 
world-at-large.  Before  women  ever  had  any 
political  power,  able  .iggresst^e  leaders 
among  them,  as  groups  and  individuals. 
tried  to  influence  conditions  under  which 
they  lived,  by  bringing  persuasion  upon  men. 

The  policies  of  this  Gcvemment  of  ours 
and  the  action  of  those  who  conduct  It  bear 
directly  and  inescapably,  we  all  know,  upon 
the  physical,  spiritual,  and  material  welfare 
of  ererj  man,  wonum.  and  child  in  this 
cotmtry;  and  in  thu  period  they  involve  the 
well-being  of  people  all  over  the  wcn-ld.  It 
i»  plain  then  that  if  women  are  to  be  in- 
fluential and  helpful  in  shaping  the  course 
of  this  Government,  now  when  there  is 
needed  the  best  effcat  that  both  men  and 
women  can  give,  the  place  for  them  to  start 
is  in  the  political  party,  inasmuch  as  the 
party  system  prevails  in  this  country.  There 
it  ts  that  candidates  are  launched  for  the 
Presidency,  the  Vice  Presidency,  for  Congress. 
There  it  is  that  platforms  are  drafted  which 
define  the  party's  position  on  great  public 
questions  and  on  which  candidates  are  to 
stand  before  the  people.  The  Democratic 
Party  cneooragaa  the  political  activity  of 
wanen.  It  luui  taken  the  lead  in  bringing 
woawn  into  its  policy-making  counsels. 
R  has  taken  the  lead  in  giving  them  equal 
representation  on  its  national  committee 
and  gave  equal  representation  on  the  plat- 
form committee  8  years  before  the  oppoaition 
party  followed  suit.  Down  tbe  line  into  the 
iweclncta,  generally  speaking,  women  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men.  I  have 
seen  them  in  many  places  supplying  most 
or  the  leadership. 

As  for  women's  participation  In  tbe  Gov- 
ernment itself,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  made  more  appointn^nts 
0*  women  to  highly  Important  policy-making 
posts  than  any  other  President  before  him, 
and  more  than  all  BapobUcan  Presldenu 
combined.  It  is  no  lasi(Br  unique  to  see  a 
woman  in  a  htgh-levd.  tiigh-salarled  Federal 
poai'  <on  involving  wapcmsibtllty  wblch  calls 
fer  cwcise  of  judgment  and  lndef)endent 
<toclBtot»s.  That  is  a  development  which  we 
Democratic  women  are  entitled  to  gloat  over 
alittle. 

One  year  from  now  the  two  great  political 
parties  wiu  be  pitted  against  each  other  in 
•  fiercely  fought  contest  for  emtrol  of  the 
national  Government.  The  "outs"  are  des- 
perately wanting  to  get  in.  Some  of  their 
leaders,  especially  in  the  Coi\greas,  are  al- 
ready striving  to  break  down  public  confi- 
dence In  the  administration  by  fair  means 
or  fotil.  SoEne  use  means  so  foul  indeed 
that  the  more  scrupulous  party  cotleajoies 
refuse  either  to  sanction  or  coodooc  them. 
It  remained  though  for  t2»e  one  woman  in 
the  Senate  to  speak  out  in  scathing  condem- 
naUoa  of  these  unfair,  unscrupulous  tactics. 


It  now  appears  that  the  ^idoua  attack 
waged  of  lat*  upon  the  Presilenfs  policies 
haa  only  served  to  strengthen  bun  witb  the 
people.  However,  the  bombaniment.  we  may 
be  sure,  will  increase  In  the  ajonths  ahead 
and  propaganda,  designed  to  diacredit  the 
administration,  will  be  releastd  In  all  direc- 
tions. We.  avowed  supporters  erf  the,  adnUn- 
Istration.  will  do  well  to  reco^  iize  the  power 
propaganda  has  to  sway  pubic  optmon  and 
that  public  opinion  sways  elections.  It  is 
surprising  how  gullible  really  tatelllgent  peo- 
ple can  be  I  was  impressed  ^.uh  this  when 
a  few  ntonths  ago  I  found  myself  in  a  com- 
pany of  friends  in  a  Jtidwestem  State  and 
was  asked  to  tell  something  at  out  important 
people  and  happenings  in  Washington.  Is 
this  true,  is  that  true.  I  was  a.ked  about  one 
high  official  and  another:  quesiicns  that  re- 
vealed the  moKt  fantastic  idea;  gleaned  frt)m 
rumors,  broadcasts,  and  prck«bly  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  I  was  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  set  my  fnendt  straight  on  a 
number  of  things,  which  I  fiatter  myself. 
I  did  A  tirighi  woman  vi.-iJti  ig  Washington 
last  week  mentioned  to  me  m  able  highly 
placed  oflBclal  and  asked  what  about  him? 
"The  rumor  in  our  State. "  sh.;  said,  "is  that 
he  Is  senile  "  The  State  ^emg  Wi.«consin, 
it  was  easy  to  gi^ess  tbe  source  of  that 
rumor. 

We  Democratic  women  can.  and  should, 
constitute  ourselves  a  Voice— with  a  capital 
"V" — to  correct  misapprehensions  that  conM 
to  otir  attention  and  to  refur;  unwitting  or 
wnllful  misrepresentations  a^out  our  high 
officials,  tiieir  policies,  and  ofltclal  acts. 

No  better-qualified  women  'ould  be  found 
ioT  such  service  thsin  you  In  this  company. 
You  are  interested  in  pubUc  iff  airs,  as  your 
presence  here  bears  witness  You  read,  vou 
listen  to  discussions  of  issues  over  radio  and 
television,  you  follow  closely,  no  doubt.  Im- 
portant develoj  ments  In  the  Cfovemment. 

We  DenKxratlc  women  can  aoid  our  heads 
high  with  pride  in  the  good  account  of  it- 
self our  party  has  given  in  this  crucial  period, 
as  It  has  done  in  other  crucia  periods  when 
the  country  looked  to  It  for  I'-adership. 

No  President  ever  before  faired  condition* 
and  problems  so  complex,  so  <  IfBcult  to  cope 
with,  so  challenging,  as  those  t  aat  confronted 
President  Truman  when  he  took  over  the 
Presidency.  Ke  has  handled  t  lem  with  com- 
monsense.  statesmanship.  an<!  such  courage 
as  ts  seldom  matched  in  tl.e  public  life. 
He  has  shown  tbe  vision  for  w  iilch  the  times 
called    and    boldness   in   actic  a. 

The  President  has.  at  al  times,  been 
forthright  witti  the  people,  letting  them 
know  his  position  on  controvt  rslal  and  non- 
controversial  matters,  in  dowi  -to-earth  lan- 
guage that  cannot  be  mtsundt  rstood.  When 
he  takes  a  stand  on  an  issue,  he  stays  by  it. 
Not  all  the  t>adgerlng  of  critics  can  force 
him  to  recede  from  it  or  to  cc  mpromise.  Aa 
for  the  President's  major  polclcs.  th.Tse  of 
grratest  Importance  to  us  and  the  world  out- 
Bide,  he  inspires  confidence  1  i  them  bv  his 
own  unshakable  confidence  hat  they  are 
right  and  cri'-ics.  try  as  thev  h  ive.  have  t>een 
unable  to  show  that  they  are  act  sound- 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  wi  ether  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  opposition  party  v  ould  have  had 
the  courage,  the  daruig.  to  con  jnii  the  might 
of  this  Nation,  its  material  anc  human  treas- 
^ires.  to  remove  the  threat  of  cHnmunism  to 
our  lit)erties.  and  to  stop  its  inroads  upon 
the  liberties  of  other  people  of  the  world. 
Not  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  >  day  has  that 
party  put  In  tne  White  H.  use  a  strong. 
courageous  leader,  and  it  repudiated  him 

It  ts  clear,  by  now.  to  the  A  nerican  people 
that  only  by  powerful,  coetly  measures  can 
tbe  march  of  communism  t}«  stopped.  No 
longer  do  we  think  of  it  as  a  vague  concept 
far  removed  from  us.  The  country  sees  it 
for  what  it  is,  a  real,  live  (>anger,  and  Is 
taking  St&lln  and  his  cohorts  at  iheii  word 
in  declaring  their  intention  to  bring  the 
whole  world  into  subjection  to  their  doc- 


trine; that  is  to  say.  to  east  us  all  Into 

moid,    our    spirits,    our   mlnda.    wor 

acts,  to  be  subject  to  domhaatton  by  ttoa 

state. 

The  horrors  of  that  doralnatton  havt  bam 
brr  ught  home  by  wcvd-of -mouth  aceoust  at 
^e  experience  of  a  fine.  Sclf-reepaeting  Ijkt- 
vian  family,  displaced  pereoos.  wlKm  Sty  sob 
and  I  have  had  for  a  year  on  a  farm  down  bk 
Maryland.  To  hear  our  tenant  tall  in  bivtaa 
English,  as  I  did  last  Sunday,  at  tbs  pttftk- 
cal  hardship,  tht  mental  anguish.  Jw^tftfd 
upon  him  and  his  family  by  the  itimsI  i  ii 
CommunlsU  vrould  wring  your  heart;  kisa  at 
brothers.  sUtera,  parents,  presumably  ktllstt 
or  sent  to  SiberU.  loss  of  home  and  aO  of 
their  possessions.  He  and  his  family  AM 
from  their  country  in  two  iMras-drawn  wi^ 
ooj  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  to  taka  a  ■^^p  «q 
the  American  sone  in  Germany.  PotnttM  to 
dishes  on  tb«  table  and  tumltora.  I 
rL.pted  to  ask  If  the-y  took  any  such 
with  them.  "Only  ciotlias,"  he  said.  **X  wM 
good-by  to  my  home,  good-by  to  my  turaft* 
ture,  good-by  to  my  diahea.  my  eows.  My 
sheep."  Imagine  the  feeling  with  which  tiny 
said  good-by  to  tttelr  native  land,  v^qk 
reaching  the  B.ftlUc  Sea.  Anothar  LatvtMl  cK 
our  farm  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  small  Xistfftea 
town.  His  wife  and  three  chlldraa  ww  at 
the  farm  of  her  parenu  some  dtstancs 
when  the  iron  curtain  droppad  beti 
and  them.  Said  he.  it  wss  sa  if  Mr. 
were  m  Washington — referring  to  my  „ 
and  his  wife  and  chlldr«:n  were  at  tlis  fa 
expecting  him  to  come  down,  and  tha 
sians  came  in  between  them  »»m1  ha 
saw  them  again.    Since  this  thing 

to  that  Latvian,  he  has  never  sum  or . 

of  bis  family,  except  once  through  a  Gooh 
munist  wbo.  taimtlns  him  with  (riandUMsas 
to  capitalism,  told  him  that  his  wtfa  ^^H 
been  sent  to  Siberia  to  be  given  ovar  to  a 
Mongol.  One  wonders  that  thasa  p^flfhlt 
could  ever  smile  again.  We  cannot  mika 
them  believe  that  such  things  wUl  not  hap- 
pen here.  They  live  In  constant  drsad.  ThB 
man  says  t.he  CommuiUsts  will  oosas.  -TYtna 
first  for  Charles  (that  is  he)  and  than  it  wfU 
be  fcH'  Mr  Rosa. 

It  is  accounts  like  tliese  from  victim*  ttet 
make  us  realise  the  enormity  of  thte  avS 
thing  we  oombtit.  A  matter  so  grave  to- 
volving  the  Uberty,  the  soul's  vJcUars,  awaa 
the  lives  of  oountieas  human  beings.  ttaiM- 
cends  hi  importance  any  partisan.  poUtleal 
considerations  or  the  political  fcrtuxMa  at 
Individuals.  It  ia  shocking  tl^t  any  sto> 
ment  among  us  would  try  to  make  p^ttraf 
capital  out  of  any  ptiase  of  it. 

In  seeking  to  exalt  the  merits  of 
cratic  policies  and  of  our  leaders,  we 
It  is  safe  to  say,  wiQ  adhere  strictly  to 
ethical  measures  We  will  not  _.^.. 
that  this  administration  tiaa  made  no 
takes.  We  will  not  oantax>d  that  every  par- 
son connected  with  It  is  able  and  ^rorthy.  Xa 
an  organization  so  enormous  as  thla  Oovcni'- 
ment  :t  would  be  Impossible  to  pievant  ma- 
worthy  persons  creeping  in  tiere  und  thsro: 
and  certainly  the  President  cannot  ks^  Iftts 
eye  on  evoy  person  down  tiie  line. 

We  can  in  all  good  conscience 
truth   that   the  country   has.   in 

Truman,     en     able    courageous     

who  is  actuated  by  one  single  purpose. 
is  to  use  the  power  of  his  oOee  to 
best  interests  of  this  country,  to  kasp  tta 
social  and  economic  structtxre  soand  and 
stable,  and  to  help  ccuntrtea  in  tba  outiMa 
world  gain  the  strength  to  )otn  laaiMts  ha 
the  effort  we  arc  making  to  bring  an  Cttd 
to  this  menace  which  hangs  over  thSK  aad 
us.  We  can  also  exalt  the  fact  that  tlM 
President  has  surrotmding  him  in  tds  Ohl>> 
inet  and  m  all  the  high-ranking  poals  rclalad 
to  Defense  persons  ot  outataadtng  aMtt^ 
wboec  Integrity  cannot  l»  qoeaf        ' 

Tbe  piogteas  the  country  has 
President    Trximan's   Ifsdsrshlp   Is 
Never  before  was  the  coizntry  as  a 
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proapcrooa,  to  oont«fitod.  bo  fiu-  m  don)>flstte 
•llKin  ar«  coDoerced.  Th«  cffectlTen«w  of 
foreign  pollctea  to  alre«dy  eTldcnt  In  the 
Wefft«rn  World  and  the  promise  they  give  of 
furtner  effecttT«nea  merits,  we  beUevc.  tbe 
•«nrtlon  of  tbe  public. 

W9  have  re&son  for  faith  that  our  Nation 
wlU  emerge  In  due  time  from  the  long  s«lg« 
of  strain  and  sarrtflce  oocaaloned  by  the 
Communistic  threat,  to  fulfill  Itt  destiny  as 
a  free  country.  My  own  conOdenec  In  s\ieh 
an  outcome  is  strengthened  by  my  oonrlc- 
Uon  that  Ood  Himself  had  a  band  In  tound- 
Ing  of  thu  Oovernment,  Intending  that 
here  tbe  sotils  of  men  and  women  mlg.bt  be 
free  and  that  here  they  might  develop  their 
Ood-given  faculties  of  mind,  body,  and  soul 
In  ways  of  their  own  chooelng.  Otherwise, 
how  can  we  account  for  there  having  been 
raised  up  from  so  small  a  population  such  a 
large  number  of  brilliant,  high-minded,  self- 
eflaclng  statesmen  to  lay  the  foundatlone 
strong  and  deep  aa  they  did?  We  have  kept 
faith  with  them.  By  our  attitude  toward 
the  outside  warid,  we  luve  shown  that  we 
•re  the  christian  Nation  we  profess  to  be; 
and  reoognlae  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper.  We  have  defended  and  preserved 
our  heritage.  We  know  that  we  are  right  In 
the  position  we  are  nov  taking  upon  this 
evil  thing  called  Oonununlcm.  Therefore, 
we  have  reason  for  ccmildence  that  If  we 
trust  In  divine  guidance  aa  our  foretathers 
did  In  launching  this  Oovernment.  that  we 
•hall  see  a  vlctortoui  md  to  our  itniggle  to 
•ssiire  no  Interference  from  a  f(a«ign  power 
with  our  form  of  government,  or  any  of  our 
Affairs,  and  to  release  the  hold  It  has  already 
gained  In  the  outatde  world. 


TIm  Fcdl«ml  Yovth  GirrectioM  Prognua 


E2rrBN&ION  OP  RkMARKS 
or 

HON.WILUAaiLANGER 

or  IVOBTH  oaxoiA 

ZN  TEK  8KNATX  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATS8 

Thursdav.  October  4,  19S1 

1ST.  LANGER.  Mr.  Presklent  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  very  fine 
article  entitled  "The  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Protfram,"  written  by  James  V. 
Bennett,  Dir^:rtor  of  the  United  States 
Bureavi  of  Prisons,  which  appeared  in  the 
January-February  1951  edition  of  the 
Prison  World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoao. 
as  foQciws: 

Our  ])reoccapatlon  with  the  war  In  Korea 
and  (Nir  preparations  to  meet  the  serious 
naUonal  emergency  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted have  served  to  obecure  aomewhat  an 
tnportfint  new  piece  of  Federal  legislation. 
Late  to  September,  the  PreaMtont  approved 
the  Fideral  Youth  Oorrecttons  Act  and 
opened  the  way  to  a  more  Intelligent  ap- 
proach toward  the  treatment  oC  young  per- 
■oiic  wlM>  cooM  Into  confllet  with  the  laws 
ot  tbe  United  SUtea.  The  imw  liglalatlon 
rejMte  the  baaleaUy  punitive  approach 
Moaetertaed  much  of  the  ad- 
of  jQstloe  for  hundreds  of 
R  rerngiilBee  that  the  tradltlcaal 
■MrtbodaoC  bamUtng  young  men  and  women 
kaee  hrOao.  quite  nhort  of  their  objecuve 
•Btf  «te  ao*  oAer  full  proteetloo  to  society. 

rkm  iiet  npiritea  to  peteoos  under  the  age 
«f  M  V'ho  have  eeounltted  Federal  nffemaii 
aad  FiMis  a  ecmplotely  new  tod  in  tbe 
hMi*  i<  tbe  ludfH.    They  msy.  of  cotme. 


continue  to  place  more  hopeful  offenders 
on  probation  and  they  still  may  sentence 
under  the  provisions  of  adult  laws.  But  there 
are  three  Important  new  provisions;  (1) 
The  court  may  commit  to  the  Youth  Board 
a  young  offender  for  treatment  for  an  Indefi- 
nite period  up  to  fl  years  or:  (3)  If  the  eourt 
betlevca  the  youth  requires  treatment  or 
supervlalon  (e.  g.  a  sex  offender  t  fcir  a  period 
of  mcxe  than  6  years  It  may  commit  blm  for 
an  Izutednlte  period  not  to  exceed  tbe  maxi- 
mum r<<nalty  provided  for  the  offense;  and 
(S)  If  the  court  is  uncertain  a^  to  bow  he 
should  proceed  he  may  place  the  youth  In 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for  study, 
diagnosis,  and  recommendation  prior  to  the 
Imposition  of  sentence. 

When  a  youth  Is  sentenced  under  one  of 
the  new  provisions,  be  will  be  placed  In  a 
classification  center  where  he  will  be  studied 
Intensively  by  a  group  of  trained  spedallsta. 
Their  reports  will  be  forw;irded  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  who  will 
recommend  to  the  newly  created  Youth  O^r- 
rectlon  IHvlalon  ot  the  Board  ot  Parole  a 
program  of  treatment  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Division.  The  Board,  In  cooperation 
With  tbe  Dlrt-ctxjr  will  determine  the  Institu- 
tional jirogram.  Reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  will  be  sub- 
mitted periodically  to  the  Youth  Division  few 
their  consideration  and  action.  The  B<mrd 
will  determine  whether  further  Institutional 
treatment  Is  necessary  and  under  what  con- 
dltlons  be  may  be  released.  The  conditional 
release  of  all  youth  offenders  and  their  un- 
conditional discharge  rests  excltislvely  with 
the  Division. 

This  new  procedure  recognizes  that  not  a 
few  young  men  who  come  before  Federal 
courts  are  like  Bob: 

Bob  was  a  completely  irresponsible  20-year- 
old  yotmgster.  Xnormotisly  egotistical,  lack- 
ing m  respect  for  authority,  maladjusted 
sexually  he  began  having  difficulties  in  early 
childhood.  Teachers  found  It  vtrtually  Im- 
poaslbls  to  maintain  order  when  he  was  In 
their  classes.  He  was  14  when  he  was  first 
committed  to  a  training  school  for  car  theft. 
Within  a  few  months  he  was  back  in  the 
community  where  he  was  involved  In  a  con- 
tlniud  series  of  burglaries,  robberies,  and  sex 
offenses,  which  were  interrupted  briefly  by 
periods  of  Juvenile  institutions  and  ]aUs.  Be- 
cauae  of  his  t>ehavlor  his  p>arents  refused  to 
permit  htm  to  return  home  ulthough  they 
continued  to  provide  him  with  money  and 
clothing.  When  he  finally  came  to  Federal 
court,  after  stealing  a  series  of  cars  and  drlv- 
Isg  them  across  State  lines,  he  received  an- 
other sentence  of  a  few  months  Studies 
by  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  and  other 
professional  people  held  out  some  hope  for 
reclaiming  the  young  man  if  there  were  suf- 
ficient time  for  treatment.  However,  almost 
before  Bob's  problems  could  be  properly  un- 
derstood by  the  staff,  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  the  street.  Be  reeunat«!d  his  predatory 
activities  and  now  is  bact.  In  i^ison  for  a 
long  term. 

Had  Bob  been  committed  as  a  youth  of- 
fender there  woukt  have  been  adequate  time 
to  study  him  and  plan  a  program  for  hiiq, 
which  might  have  held  greater  promise  of 
his  eventual  adjustment  in  the  community. 

The  ease  of  Joe  was  a  bit  more  spectacular, 
perhaps,  and  also  preeented  problems  which 
were  almoet  without  solution  under  the 
tradltlanal  method  of  sentencing  Joe's 
name  flaahed  tartaOy  In  the  headlines  when 
at  S3  he  staged  an  armed  postal  robbery 
in  Chlcacb.  By  any  standards,  he  was  a 
pretty  good  younseter.  The  oldest  of  seven 
dkUdren,  he  had  gone  to  work  after  flnlsh- 
tag  high  aehool  to  assist  in  supporting  the 
family.  Bla  father  waa  In  poor  health  and 
I  chroBlcaUy  tuiemployed.  Financial  pres- 
» In  tbe  home  mounted.  Finally  Joe.  who 
bid  neter  before  tteea  la  trouble,  got  a  gun 


and  tried  a  direct  approach  U<  financial 
security.  The  law  is  Inflexible  in  caaes  of 
this  iort.  Tbe  result,  a  mandatay  sentente 
of  28  years.  Joe  is  still  In  the  .^nttent 
He  must  serve  eight  and  ona-thkrl  years 
fore  he  may  apply  for  parole.  Be^ 
pretty  well  m  the  Inatttutfcm.  bit  whett 
when  he  has  finally  eqtiared  hit  *'debt "  to 
society  he  will  still  be  a  decent  pe  rson  with  a 
healthy  respect  for  law  azkd  order  is  a  matlier 
for  conjecture.  ' 

The  cases  of  these  young  meii  reprtaetit 
the  extremes  of  tbe  problema  ^rhlch  hjqve 
confronted  correctional  uithorltes  both  In 
State  .  nd  Federal  gyetema  for  rean.  Tbe 
practice  of  sentencing  youthful  i lenders  to 
definite  prison  terms  has  hamstrung  pijo- 
gresslve  correctional  methods.  Jhe  rn^t 
has  been  a  steadily  motmtlng  number  lot 
youths  who  once  having  been  committed  {to 
an  institution  returned  ttane  aftir  time.    I 

The  act  atoo  contemplates  the  estabUsp- 
ment  of  a  wkfe  variety  of  taietltv  tlonal  pJo- 
grams  for  yoothe— sdmole.  hosjiftals,  fin- 
est ry  and  other  camps,  and  also  authorises 
tne  treatment  of  the«e  young  and  sometinies 
accidental  offenders  In  specially  selected 
trainlni^  programs  imder  public  or  private 
auspices  ■ 

Every  youth  wUl  be  rcttmaed  to  his  ho«ie 
or  some  place  selected  for  him  on  conditlodal 
release  at  least  2  years  before  th«  end  of  tia 
commitment  period.  Thus,  cont  ntiing  help 
will  be  provided  In  applying  Vie  tralnuig 
and  education  which  he  has  rec  rived.  "&» 
responsibility  for  providing  th«  neceas^7 
guidance  after  the  youth  return*  home  vflll 
not  rest  with  professionally  trail  ed  workers 
alone.  The  act  makea  provision  for  enlUt- 
ing  volunteer  sponsors — lntelllgi>nt,  stable, 
well-adjusted  private  cttiaena — wlko  can  ttos 
share  in  reclaiming  young  lives.  This  H  » 
significant  provision  because  it  recocnk  ee 
that  the  commtinlty  must  accept  some  te- 
sponslblllty  for  the  problems  of  its  youtig 
people  Also,  It  recognizes  that  many  p^-i- 
vate  citizens  are  equipped  to  mak  e  real  con- 
tributions to  the  lives  of  youn;sters  wbo 
have  previously  been  deprived  of  Jie  counael 
and  help  of  parents  or  capable  a^itilts. 

A  final  provision  of  the  act  loi  4ls  beyopid 
the  problem  of  youth  and  crime  and  focu^ 
attention  on  the  fact  that  adequite  care  of 
youth  offenders  Is  but  one  segmeit,  thoi; 
a  tremendously  Important  one.  of  the 
problem  of  crime.  Recognising  thla, 
act  creates  an  Advisory  Correctloia  fi""**^" 
comprised  ot  United  States  Judgts  and  ifd- 
minlstratlve  offkMrs  who  wUl  meet  to  stuidy 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treatment 
and  correction  of  all  offenders.  The  co|n- 
mlttee  will  also  make  recoinmen<Utiona  to 
Congress  for  the  improvement  of  tw  admai- 
istration  of  criminal  justice  and  bi  ing  about 
closer  relatione  between  the  ciurts,  tbe 
prisons,  and  the  law-enforcement  i  gendes. 

The  new  legislation  had  Its  orlg  ns  in  tbe 
wcKk  of  two  Important  committees.  In  Apkii 
1936.  the  An>erlcan  Law  Iu8tltut« .  becatae 
of  its  concern  about  the  alarming;  increaae 
in  the  number  of  youthful  offer  dera.  ito- 
pointed  a  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  for 
Youth.  Two  years  of  work  on  the  part  ot 
this  committee  culminated  in  th«  drafting 
of  the  Model  Youth  Authority  Jet  which 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  aitency  far 
the  treatment  of  young  men  »xu[  women. 
Shortly  after  the  publicaUon  of  the  rep^jrt 
of  that  committee  the  Chief  Jiist  ce  of  tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ap:Kilnted,  a 
special  committee  to  study  the  punishmetit 
for  crime.  The  studies  of  this  commit^e 
enabled  them  to  adopt  many  featu-es  of  tbe 
model  act  to  Federal  lisage  and  l-d  to  tbe 
draiUng  of  the  present  statute  'Vhen  tbe 
legislation  was  before  the  Congress,  it  i«as 
given  the  active  support  of  many  national 
groups— the  Air.erican  Bar  Aasoci?  tion,  tbe 
American  Prison  Association,  the  American 
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Law  Institute,  veterans'  groups,  labor  organl- 
rations.  and  many  of  similar  groups  The 
endorsement  of  the  bill  by  these  organiza- 
tions sened  to  give  evidence  of  the  strong 
interest  of  the  public  in  prortding  niore  ade- 
quate resources  for  the  (»xe  of  young  people 
In  trouble. 

Taken  all  in  all.  the  act  has  been  hailed 
by  Judges,  lawyers,  and  workers  in  the  cor- 
rectional field  as  one  of  .he  moct  pro^eselve 
steps  In  improving  th«;  administration  cf 
the  Federal  criminal  law  Plans  are  cur- 
rently under  way  to  organiee  the  faclluies 
nice  Beery  to  the  admtaiistrmtlon  of  the  act 
as  promptly  as  ftmds  permit.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Advlscay  Corrections  Coimc*!  will  be 
organized  within  the  next  few  weeks  and 
that  the  PresMent  will  appoint  the  members 
of  the  new  Board  of  Parole.  At  the  outset, 
the  Bureau  of  Prtems  expecu  to  set  aside 
several  existing  Instltotkins  for  youth  of- 
fenders and  to  establish  Its  new  classificatloti 
centers  at  those  units.  Fm-ther  experience 
in  the  administration  of  the  act  will  provide 
the  necee«ry  background  for  the  kmf -range 
planning  of  addltlona]  facUltieB. 


AilTIi 


Small  Basiness  Gets  Smaller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTAU 

OJ    MASSACHVStTTS 

IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UMTXD  STATES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Small  Business  Gets 
Smaller."  published  in  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler of  October  1.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccotD, 
&s  foUows: 

Small  BosDrxas  Gits  Smallsx 

When  the  dtf  ense  prodaettoo  ;aogram  got 
Into  flrst  gev  it  was  auoanoed  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  protect  the  stake 
of  small  business.  Official  statements  of 
Defense  Department  ptoUcy  were  pledges  that 
there  would  be  no  unwarranted  conoentra- 
tion  of  defense  contracts. 

Defense  MoWllaer  WUeoo  hM  vertaaUy  bol- 
stered that  polley  by  repeated  aararaaces 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  aatagoard 
the  normal  peacetfnve  eoooosny. 

Unfortunately  develqpmentB  have  belled 
these  pronouncements. 

It  wasnt  untU  last  week  that  President 
got  around  to  aominate  Telford 
to  head  the  Small  Defenee  Plant  Ad- 
«o  waaea  over  tha  tzturesu  of 
T«i  stieh  an  ageucj  was 
jvovlded  for  in  the  Defense  Productloa  Act, 
vbicb  baa  been  in  force  for  many  montba. 

Tbla  belated  actkm  followed  extremely  dls- 
qnlctlng  reporu  from  Ute  Senate  SmaU  Biasi- 
ng OosamlttBe— reports  that  should  be  of 
trnmatwIuMB  concern  to  New  England,  where, 
^Or«n  Its  giant  ccffporatlons  like  General 
JDectrlc  86  percent  of  its  ao.OOO  arms  em- 
pk5y  less  than  100  workers. 

These  repcxts  told  a  story  of  unprecedented 
coneentratkm  of  defense  contracts  Whereas 
totbe  last  war  30  peromt  of  the  ctvntracts 
••re  aheorbed  by  lO  huge  corporations,  since 
the  Korean  invasion  40  percent  of  the  defense 
contracts  have  gone  to  10  companies. 
Whereas  in  the  last  war  two-thirds  of  the 
defenae  oontracu  went  to  IQO  giant  firms,  the 


present  allocation  la  nearly  t  wo-thlrds  to  only 
60  companies. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  large  eom« 
panies  with  their  systems  of  multiple  sub- 
sldi|ples  would  be  eflkriert  outlets  for  a 
major  share  of  defense  work  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Senate  comirlttee  fotind  that 
the  t<^  50  concerns  havi  received  many 
contracts  for  which  there  were  altemativa 
sources  of  supply  equally  competent  to  per- 
form   tbe    work    aatlsfactori  j. 

Moreover,  the  commtttte  reported  that 
many  of  the  larger  firms  ha'  e  refused  to  con- 
tract to  Hnaller  concerns,  pteferrlrig  to  hoard 
their  contracts,  and  that  is  a  resiilt  their 
backlog  of  orders  has  plied  up  and  the  pace 
of  defense  production  has  showed  down. 

It  appears  from  such  find.ngs  that  America 
may  have  been  a&Jeep  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  have  welched  en  iu  original  as- 
stiranres  It  is  vital  for  the  Vation.  especially 
so  for  New  England,  that  the  position  erf 
competnive  sm&il  business  jhould  not  be  un- 
paired It  appears,  howevrr.  that  impair- 
ment has  occurred,  both  to  the  detriment  of 
our  normal  economy  and  o:  r  arms  program. 

How  alert  is  our  New  Rnzland  delegation 
to  the  need  for  revwsing  tais  trend? 


Farmers  Home  Attmiaisb-atioa  Has  Fme 
Record  la  MiaaitsaU 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^iARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  unsKTScrt,. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRIBENTATTVEB 

Thursday.  Septembe-  27,  1951 

Mr.  HAGEN.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  wotUd 
like  to  call  to  the  attentio  i  of  the  Mem- 
bers the  fine  record  of  at  complishment 
of  one  Government  agenc:'. 

The  Farmers  Home  /dministration 
has  done  a  fine  job  in  my  S:ate  of  Minne- 
sota and  I  believe  the  agency  should  be 
commended  so  as  to  enrouraec  other 
govemmental  department'  to  do  the  job 
they  are  set  up  to  do  in  th?  best  possible 
manner. 

I  have  fotmd  the  ofBciab  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  (  ooperative  at 
all  times  when  I  have  call  d  upon  them 
for  reports  or  explanatior  s.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  distnct  have  lecesved  good 
results  in  dealing  with  the  igency  in  the 
matter  of  farm  loans. 

The  foUowmg  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Farmers  Home  A  Iministration 
in  Minnesota  for  the  fiscal  year  1951  in- 
dicates the  extent  of  the  operatioris 
there  and  I  offer  it  as  ax  example  of 
what  a  good  agency  can  do  in  giving  real 
service  to  the  people: 

On  June  30,  1951.  the  Farrrers  Home  Ad- 
nalnlstration  closed  its  loanuig  axid  super- 
visory activities  fca-  the  fiscal  year.  We  feel 
that  you  may  be  interested  in  our  presenta- 
tion of  a  brief  over-all  pictur*  of  the  main 
activities  of  this  agency  as  it  c  perates  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  during  Jic  year  ixat 
passed. 

As  you  know,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration operates  three  distinct  types  of  loan 
programs  wherein  supervised  cedil  is  offered 
to  that  aegzaent  of  farm  population  which 
Is  not  eligible  tor  kxai  credit,  namely,  the 
production  and  subsistence  loaning  pro- 
gram (Chattel  loaas),  the  farm  owoeri^p 


IndTMtlnf  laaorad  real 
and  the  farm  housing  program, 

Production  and  gubtUtene*  Ion 
Number   of   loans   made   end 
/nnds  loaned.  1951 
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Of  the  683  inltlai  P.  a  8.  loans  ^TfHt  ki 
1951  a  toca:  of  399  loans  In  the  amoant  of 
tl.08S.lOO  were  made  to  World  War  vetmna. 
The  balance  of  tTSl.130  was  advaneed  to  1^1 
ncnveteran  families.  Tou  wlU  also  note  that 
971  subsequent  loans  were  made  to  bcrroveri 
who  were  already  on  otir  rolls.  Of  tlila  num- 
ber 58S  were  war  veterans  who  rnwlsil  u 
total  of  Me6,ei5.  The  balance  at  gMTJlO 
was  advanced  to  386  non-vet«ran-bcrTO««* 
families.  Of  tbe  721  annual  axid  dlsaaieii 
loans  made  In  thU  State  for  enf»  peotMie- 
tlon  purposes  only  a  very  small  ponoeBlagii 
were  made  to  World  War  vetenuu.  In  tbii 
majority  ot  instances  their  needs  ware  tafciKi 
care  of  through  regular  loan  chanoda^ 

As  in  past  years  the  above  summary  tftamHy 
poinu  out  that  veterans  are  recetvtl^ 'tbft 
major  portion  of  PHA-loai.  fonda  tai  tbbi 
State,  this  being  In  accordance  wtth  ra^ 
mentis  set  forth  by  the  Camgrws  la 
annual  apprr^riatlons  to  the  Parmera 

Administration.     During  the  flaeai     

1951  over  00  percent  of  all  producttoB  _ 
subsistence   loan   ftmds  made   avaUaUa   fa 
this  State  were  granted  to  vetcrana. 
the  end  at  World  War  n  «JSS 
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The  foregoing  table  Is  set  up  to  IIliMtoata 
the  amount  of  fusda  used  to 
borrower  faouly  In  the  bustneas  of 
over  the  past  14-year  period.  Ton  win 
call  at  the  present  time  the  mazlmttm  i 
of  money  that  can  be  advanced  to  a  bor- 
rower in  any  one  fiscal  year  to  CSAIO. 
erally  speaking  in  the  south  half  of 
State  of  Mirneaota  thla  amount  ot 
is  quite  inadeq-auite  for  cstabUahlng  axi 
ator  In  the  bustneas  of  farmli^  orjiler 
ent  conditions.  A  tenant  farmer  moMt 
reliable  and  satisfactory  equipmept  tf 
to  stay  in  compecrtton  fcr  good  fanea 
productive  soils.  The  two  bills  now  in 
gress.  namely,  tbe  Magnuaon  Mil  ta  the 
ate   and   the   Jooea   MQ   in   tfaa  BoM 
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tnUttw  propoM*  to  •Umliut*  torn* 

of  ttaSM    dtSCUitlM. 

nu-MO  or  om*Tim  loaj«  cas*  load 
On*  ttx>taand  atx  bondrcd  and  t^'iht 
•cttve.  operating  loans  w«re  paid  tn 
full  diring  the  flacal  year  of  W5l. 
During  the  pn«c«dlnf  fiscal  year  final  piiy- 
meuts  i.-wre  made  in  1157  Accounts.  Where- 
as •  t>tat  of  638  Zi»m  loans  were  made 
drirlnit  the  past  fiscal  year  «e  actually  ended 
tbtt  per;od  vlth  a  decrease  of  623  operating 
loans  The  1.008  famines  who  paid  thetr 
aeoounts  in  full  in  1961  did  eo  either  from 
farm  tiicome  or  have  reduced  thetr  indebt- 
cdnass  »  a  point  where  they  could  be  readily 
reflnani<ed  through  local  comnwrctal  credit 
channcs.  In  the  year  Just  past  the  sum 
of  M  4: 6.000  was  collected  and  returned  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  from  chattel  bor- 
rowers In  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  look- 
ing tov.'ard  the  fiscal  year  of  1063  o\ir  field 
paraoniiel  eatlmata  that  they  expect  to  make 
1.138  initial -adjustment  loajas  which  Is  ap- 
proximately 483  more  than  those  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  t»tal  dollar  consld- 
erattos  for  these  loans  would  be  $3333.400. 
The  tctal  number  of  all  types  of  operating 
Umju  latimated  that  would  be  made  for  the 
1933  fiiical  year  Is  2.484  for  a  consideration  of 
approalmately  84.494.<t50.  Hovevnr.  we  do 
know  that  the  appropriations  for  this  fiscal 
year  «rlll  In  no  way  permit  the  aiding  of 
tlila  Lumber  of  eligible  needy  farm  fam- 
Utaa. 

In  tlovember  1M0  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnlsixatlon  was  created  by  the  merger  of 
the  Binergency  Crop  and  Peed  Loan  Section 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  At  that  time 
the  aj:ency  was  charged  with  the  responslbU- 
tty  of  collecting  approximately  82,000  unse- 
cured accounts  wiach  were  created  during 
the  drought  acid  depression  years  of  the 
thtrtles.  Under  the  prorlslona  of  Public  Law 
618  and  731  cancellations.  comprooUses.  or 
•djustments  were  permitted  tn  dealing  with 
borrowers  whose  financial  conditions  did  not 
permit  payment  tn  full.  Of  the  82.000  ac- 
eounts  approximately  33.000  have  been  proc- 
eaaed  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  ye^r.  Of  the 
33.000  settled  8.070  have  been  paid  In  full 
and  approxlmateiy  14.SS0  settled  through 
oompromlse.  adjustment,  or  cancellation. 

raaic-owinasaip  pbocxav 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1951.  204  farm- 
ownership  loans  were  made  for  a  total  of 
81343.328.  Of  this  number  102  direct  farm- 
ownership  loans  were  made  to  eligible  veter- 
ans in  the  ansotmt  of  6098.100.  Seventy-two 
of  these  102  loans  w«re  made  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  family-type  farms.  11  loana 
for  the  purpose  of  farm  enlargement  of  non- 
eccnomlc  units,  and  the  remaining  19  for 
the  development  of  farms  presently  owned  by 
▼eterans.  A  total  of  93  insured  loans  in  the 
amount  of  8824.501  vnre  also  processed.  The 
forefolng  sum  represents  the  amount  of  cash 
Advanced  by  insurance  companies,  local 
banks,  and  private  lenders.  To  this  amount 
could  be  added  10  percent  or  nK>re  which 
represents  the  down  payment  or  equity  the 
borrowers  had  in  thetr  real  property  at  the 
tiflM  the  loan  waA  nmde. 

Ot  the  93  insured  loans  made  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  43  were  for  the  purpose  ct 
purchasing  farms.  17  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lathing  pTMent  units  and  94  for  the  develop- 
m«nt  of  eltbcr  land  or  placing  of  ad^uate 
buUdlnCi  on  the  tracts.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  nine  tubaequent  loans  were  proc- 
MMd  iB  tba  amount  of  6^.68S. 

Am  of  June  80  there  were  1.758  active  farm 
ownaratUp  toans  in  the  Stau  ctf  Minnesota. 
Of  tbJa  Bumber  thtn  are  328  lnsur«d  and 
1,4U  diract  loans.  During  ths  fiscal  yvar 
of  IMl  thara  was  collected  tbe  sum  ot  8780.- 
M8  firona  dtraet  farm  ownership  loan  bor- 
lowesa  aad  troBi  teKtred  loans  the  sum  ot 
•120.175.  la  the  fisoal  year  of  1960  the  stun 
Ol  •4t5.Me  WM  collected.    This  would  Indi- 


cate that  d*'ring  tbe  year  Just  ended  we  havf> 
collected  8234.061  more  than  that  which  was 
eoUeetad  tn  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  1950. 
In  the  year  Just  past  111  farm  ownership 
borrowers  paid  their  real-estate  loans  In  full. 
It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the  aver- 
afs  siae  of  the  farm  ownership  kmii  made 
In  Minnesota  during  1951  was  19.337.  ) 

VAXM    HOUSIWO    rUCtC%AM 

During  the  past  year  we  made  the  follow- 
ing farm  hoxislng  loans;  Section  502-82  for 
8283.939.  section  903-14  for  645.140.  section 
604-2  for  81.855.  section  504-1  for  61  GOO  (6600 
loan  and  8500  grant),  totaling  79  loans  for 
8300.984.  Veterans  received  30  percent  of  the 
housing  loans  made  during  the  past  fiscal 
year;  40  percent  of  the  borrowers  were  full- 
time  operators,  37  percent  part  time,  and  2 
percent  landlords.  The  Government  holds 
a  first  mortgage  on  29  of  the  total  79  loans 
made  during  the  year.  The  average  sJ^e  at 
tbe  farm  housing  loan  Is  $3,809.  Of  the  79 
farm  housing  loans  made  24  ere  for  con- 
struction of  new  dwellinjt.1,  13  for  tbe  con- 
struction erf  new  barns,  the  balance  for  en- 
largement and  alteration  of  dwellings  and 
outbuildings.  As  of  June  30  there  was  a 
total  of  135  farm  housing  loana  made  In 
Minnesota  and  of  this  number  there  were 
no  delinqtient  installments. 


DbposHion  of  Snrpins  Populations 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  of 
the  refugees  in  Western  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  general  question  of  excess  popu- 
lations in  some  of  these  couutxies.  On 
October  3  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tained an  illuminating  editorial  on  the 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

MicaATiojf  CoMrmzNCK 

One  price  of  economic  stability  and  pros- 
perity in  Europe,  says  the  International 
Refugee  Orj^aniicatiGn,  is  the  migratioo  of 
6,000.000  surplus  people  to  other  landa.  At 
^east  3.000.000  of  these  potential  emigrants 
are  In  Italy  and  1.500.000  in  Germany. 
Others  are  scattered  through  Greece,  Avtiia. 
and  tbe  Netherlands.  The  effect  of  tbe 
IRO's  report  is  to  emphasize  the  Inter- 
national character  of  the  problem  and  to 
center  great  interest  in  the  interaaktonal 
conference  on  migration  that  opmed  In 
Naples  yesterday. 

Surplus  population  In  any  country  means 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  unrest,  which 
put  an  unnatural  strain  upon  any  social  or 
economic  sysitem.  In  Italy,  for  example,  an 
exceedingly  high  birth  rate  keeps  the  popula- 
tluD  growing  faster  than  economical  oppor- 
tunities. Italians  are  emigrating  at  tbe  rate 
of  about  175,000  persons  a  year,  but  this  falls 
abort  of  alpbontng  off  the  annu£]  Increase 
in  tiM)  working  population.  Consequently, 
Italy  la  bedeviled  by  a  cbronic  burden  of 
about  S.000.000  unemployed  out  of  a  popula- 
tkm  of  48JO0.00O.  WhUe  the  main  burden 
Of  tbls  eoonosnle  wastage  falls  upon  Italy 
barself.  the  repercussions  are  felt  through- 
out the  free  world.    The  dlscoutent  gener- 


at.ed  by  auch  conditions  Is  certain  to  rprea|l. 
and  population  that  shouid  he  an  asset  rt- 
mAlns  a  llabilltjr  because  It  Is  misplaced. 

Many  c«:)un tries  in  LaUn  America  as  well 
as  Canada,  Ausualla.  and  New  Zealand  hate 
a  direct  interest  In  absorbing  the  population 
i.vcrflow  from  Europe.  They  ha'e  unc^almeid 
land  to  be  cultivated  and  growing  induatrits 
in  need  erf  manpower  It  is  ol  great  interest 
to  the  free  world  that  tbe  «yverp<:>pulated 
coxmtrlea  be  strengthened  by  raducmg  thmr 
surpluses  and  that  the  underpopulated 
countries  t)e  strengthened  by  Increasiag 
their  manpower.  Certainly  tbeee  interlock- 
ing intercsas  t'T'^H  dictaf  tba  acceptance 
of  an  liilaiiflhwl  laugiet  tkat  will  extead 
and  syatsiiietlw  tlie  lalglitnij  raovemcEtts 
which  tbe  IBO  bee  qpoaaak.*d  in  a  rath^ 
linoited  fashion. 

The  cliief  hurdle  to  clear,  of  ca«Bse.  ia  tbe 
financing  of  this  great  shifting  of  pesflia. 
The  mo  eetimatoe  tbe  cost  of  moetagl a 
migrant  to  a  new  booee  at  8276.  The  Int^- 
natlonal  Labor  Organisation,  bovever.  hSM 
placed  the  shipping  coata  of  mlgranta  gol|i« 
to  South  America  or  Australia  at  8700  to 
9800.  These  expenses  cannot  be  loaded  upon 
the  United  States.  For  tbe  mast  part  tb^ 
should  be  bcHme  by  tbe  ooontrtas  dlreeOy 
benefiting,  or  by  the  migrants  tbemsel'vea 
when  that  is  possible.  | 

This  country  can  do  a  great  deal,  bowerf 

I  by  taking  the   InHlative  and  by  suppl 

I  soms  ot   the    tools    required    to    nuUce 

migrating  families  anela  tiwfed  at 

ties.    Hm  nnitQal  seewl^  MD 

810,000,000  that  could  be  used  for  tbim 

pose.     When  this  bill  has  been  passed, 

\  State  Department  |rians  to  call  a  conference 

of  the  interested  govammenu  in  line  wfth 

the  recent  appeal  frooi  Queen  Juliana,  of  the 

Netherlands.     Joint   cAOrta  can  go   a   long 

way  toward  ciulzkg  this  aMJsdJustiaent   In 

tbe  free  world  without  any  change  in  presskit 

'  tmmigratlan  laws. 


Repeal   of  Tax  ExemptioBS  For  Certahi 
Government  Officials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      i 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS    | 

OF   DELAWUU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAtES 
Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  8>sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxc(»d  an  editorial 
entitled  "One  Improvement."  publisi^ed 
in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Obse^- 
er  of  October  1.  1951.  favoring  the  8y- 
ate  action  in  the  adopftioii  of  the  ^MB- 
hams  amendment  to  Ow  tax  bill  [to 
reiieal  the  special  tax  privilege  ei 
the  President.  Vice  President, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rz-ropn. 
as  follows: 

Ons  iMPaovOfXMT 

Generally  speaking,  tbe  tax  bill  now  pcid- 
Ing  in  the  Senate  Is  a  great  deal  worse  ti^aa 
the    bill    preTlously    passed    by   tbe 
which  was  Itself  inadequate. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  most  of  tlM 
forts  to  Improve  tbe  bUl  on  tbe  Hoor  of  \b0 
Senate  have  failed 

However,  one  important  floor  amending t. 
{rffered  by  Senator  Wnj.isMs.  Rapabiicani  of 
Delaware,  was  adopted  and  that  amendment 
improves  the  bill  passed  by  the  H.use.  as  fell 
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Aetn 


■s  tlie  ons  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 

in   eoDfcrenee   sa   It   abooU    be. 

would  end  the  practice  adopted  a  few  years 
S0B  of  paying  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States  and  all  liembers  ot  Congress  a  por- 
tlcm  of  their  salaries  In  tax-exempt  allow- 

Tbere  should  be  no  tax  exemptions  to  any 

tBpayer  beyond  tbe  sbmU  sums  (now  ItOO 

for  each  persosi)    allowed  for  pun  been   ot 

ttke  berest  ncccsstUes  oC  me. 

amator  Wttitsms  bas  started  at  the  right 

as  eaemptlons  to  bigb 

csensable  of  all 

>  tba  ant  to  be  ■lliainanit    Bowever. 

ite  are  far  aMrn  csatty  tlum  tbe 
Me  taz-tne  rttoaaniss  n 
tlae  President  and  Members  cf  OoBgrass.  Tba 
;wo  of  tlicae  exemptions  are 
the  owners  of  tax-exempt 
(Issued  by  Statsa  and  political 
and  to  cbarttaMe  tiwets  which  are  i 
ia  nane  and  are  aetaally  tax- 
are  BtMHrooB  otbcr 
in  ttaa  tax  law. 
Tbere  dioiild  be  no  tax  exempttoas  ot  any 
kind.  Senator  WnxiAScs  with  tbe  support 
of  the  Senate,  has  made  a  good  start  toward 
eliminating  them  But  neither  Senator 
WTT,t  isOT  nor  tbe  Cosigreas  sImwiIiI  sbop  tltsfa;. 
Tbe  pnaetpte  inTolved  la  tbe  WMHeaM 
■laenrlment  Is  ImportMrt.  Bat  tjte  «aount 
of  BKkoey  sgeited  by  tte  wntmt^mmax  is 
trtvlal  wben  eoaipaiett  to  wbat  eseepas 
tbroogb  otbcr  loophalcs  tn  tbs  tax  lawa. 
All  Of  the  looptiotaB  sbould  t>e  closed. 


Owes  Lattimore's  PosttioB  on  Far  Eaxterm 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

IN  THK  SBIATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 


Thursday.  October  4.  1951 


Mr. 


1*  '«* 


IHTX.  Mr.  ncsident.  I  ask 
copaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "VigorotBly  Denied  Often  Be- 
fore." by  cywiitaittlne  Brown,  putdisbed 
in  the  Waahington  Evening  Slar  jester- 
day.  It  deals  with  tbe  charge  by  Har- 
old Stassen  r^ardtaig  the  attitude  of 
Owen  Lattimore  on  far  eastern  poliey. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

VxEoaocsLT  DainzD  Oftkw  B^ — &tutr  or 
"AacxrxwcT  or  Oua  Fas  Ksaiaaa  Polict~ 

BT    Tsaxntoirr    or 

(By  Oonstantlne  Brown) 

Pomter  Got.  Harold  Stassen.  now  presi- 
dent ot  the  University  of  Pczuxsytrania. 
testlfled  under  oatu  on  Monday  before  tbe 
McCarran  subcommittee  that  tbe  Str.te  De- 
partment had  tended  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram advocated  by  Prof.  Owen  LaUlmore  In 
regard  to  the  Far  East.  He  also  testified 
nnder  oath  that  this  line  w%-i  Intended  to 
help  the  Oocnmunlst  dcmtnation  of  ca>tna 

Bad  it  not  bean  for  tba  tKl  tbat  ia  tiSO 
Senator  Josm  HdCabbt  dcmMmeed  Ro- 
fessor  Latttmore  aa  tbe  architect  of 
tar  eaatera  polletas^  a  statswhrnt  surotigty  i 
led  by  tbe  ■aitl—e  tsrofessi.n  and  tbs  I 
K^epvtmest.  tba  %mt\mmit  of  Mr. 
would  have  bMB  lalwtt^  fem  ■ 
tacoiar. 


In  the  light  of  the  acciisatlons  ana  count- 
er accxjsations  vhich  have  been  exchanged 
since  Senator  McCabtht  pointed  hi«  flnjter 
at  Professor  Lattimore.  ihe  Stassen  d(x:u- 
mented  tesrlmony  baa  become  sensational. 
The  president  or  the  University  oi  Penn- 
sylvania Is  a  bigbiy  respected  miilonai  figure. 
He  hsLA  kept  ooaplstely  out  of  the  picture  m 
polittrai  battle  around  MeCMtiiylam. 
r.  be  is  considered  a  Ubctal  Bepta)- 
llcan. 

His  backgrood  gives  weight  to  the  testi- 
mony  be  pnaeatsd  undramatlcally  to  tbe 


a  meMbcf  of  tbe  aoafBaaee  groop  invited 
by  ttie  Mali  Di^artaMBt  to  dlKOss  tbs  pobey 
«(  tbisaoantry  la  tbs  Far  Bast  with  partkm- 
b»  SMffeasts  on  China.  Tbe  witness  pre- 
to  tbe  cODualttee  the  stenographic 
ot  bis  own  statements  at  the  meeting 
vbicb  lasted  from  October  0  to  Oetobsr  ». 
1949.  This  document  was  conaidved  aMWt 
tmtU  Moaday.  Mr.  Bfswsu  pot  tt  la  tbe 
taeord  besaase  Ike  said  tMs  dsedSeattoB  did 
not  help  the  sectirity  of 
minutes  of  all  the 
basa  aads  publli   at  tbe  end  of  that  con- 

The  farmer  Governor  of  Minnesota  told  ttie 
Senators  tbat  tbu 

It  recnmmendcd  that  we  cnasklss  tbe  : 
latlon  Of  a  policy  tn  the  Fsr  But  aa  a  kng- 

was  not  nearly  as  aggressive  m.  Hltlerls  aa^- 
laau  MmA  ia  any  event,  whatever  aggrssstre 
ttttCBtioas  Moscow  might  have  they  were  di- 
rected primarily  at  Europe.  This  is  a  point 
of  view  which  la 
Lattimore  also  tifgad  atnagly 
recognize  at  an  early  date  tlte  Cocamunlst  re- 
gime in  China  Beeaose  ot  tbe  anti -Com- 
munist byrtsria  in  tbe  Unrted  States  the 
puI>Ue  ml^it  not  approre  of  such  a  step,  so 
Professor  Lattimore  advised  tbs  State  De- 
partment to  have  Britain  and  India  more 
first  and  we  would  foBow  shortly  thereafter. 
He  also  instated  tliat  ws  ttan  orer  Formosa  to 
tbe  Bads  and  if  tbcy  wanted  tlic  British 
crown  colony  of  Hong  Koog  we  «»»«"'if  aUow 
vhem  to  taJce  it.  Mr.  ^"Tr-m  aleo  rtistsd 
tbat  tlie  Lattmsxa  graey  aqgad  tbat  wm  su- 
pezMl  an  aaslstanoe  to  BsaoBallBt  Cblna:  tbat 
we  oppose  the  blockade  of  the  China  coast 
by  Chiang's  navy,  and  that  we  extend  ail 
possible  eeocomic  help  to  the  Chlncee  Coaa- 
munista  while  ciAting  off  all  amnxat  to  tbe 
non-CoBuntmlsfea  All  these  polats  were 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr  Stassen  and  the  few 
otliers  who  shared  his  views,  but  without  suc- 
cess. At  tbe  end  of  the  3-day  roaad-taMe 
dlseiastons.  presided  over  by  AmbeaMdor  at 
Large  Philip  C.  Jessup.  Mr.  Stassen  ap- 
proached him  and  urged  that  Professor  Lat- 
timore's policies  stiould  not  be  followed. 
"Tbere  is  a  lot  of  logic  in  witat  TattlnKse 
propoeea."  was  Dr.  Jcasup's  reply.  Mr. 


All  tbsse  dlseaBBloaB  woold  not  necessarily 
have  meant  that  Professor  Lattimore  was  tbe 
architect  of  our  policies  tn  tbe  Tar  Wast  bad 
not  the  State  Department  attaaspted  to  foF- 
low  tb«n  fully.  Evidence  shown  tn  tbe  last 
13  months  indicates  that  we  lataaBirt  to  ine- 
"g"«— '  tbe  Bed  leglaBC  at  ffeipiag  and  would 
not  oppose  adBBlBBlaa  to  Ose  Halted 
that  we  had  decided  to  write  oi 
tbat  tbe  State  Department  m-s-isitlired  tbe 
Pacific  of  little  importance  to  ota  security 
unrU  tbe  cutfareak  o<  tlte  Korean  war. 

Mr.  Stassen  related  a  iMrctofore  vinXnown 
dramatic  episode  wblch  oct-uried  at  tlie 
White  House  whan  fcecieiary  Aebaeoa  and 
Mr.  Jessup  urged  President  TraxoMR  tn  De- 
cember 1949  to  step,  wttb  a  "(bamatic''  sute- 
mer.t.  five  ships  which  were  on  the  hi^  seas 
with  arma  acd  ammunition  for  Chiang's 
forces.  Both  diplomats  said  such  a  state- 
ment would  help  further  the  cause  of  peace 
In  the  world  Tlie  late  Senate  Arthur  Van- 
denber^   who   attended    that    White    House 


conference,   prt^tested   violently   and 

the  day.     Mr    Truman  refused  t«  recall  tbe 

Navy  transports   •dramatically"  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Stassen  {)ointed  out  the  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Achescn  tn  February  1950.  defining 
our  line  of  vital  interests  in  the  Pacific — wltb 
Pormofia  and  Korea  excluded  from  Tliat  line; 
the  secret  circular  sent  to  otir  diplomatic  o€i- 
cera  abroad  to  prepare  foreign  governmects 
for  the  Idea  that  Formosa  might  fail  into 
Communist  hands  and  that  se  did  not  con- 
sider that  island  of  importance  to  our  secu- 
rity as  full  acceptance  of  Professor  LatU- 
njore  s  'line  "  Its  Implementation  was  hSkm- 
pered  by  the  aggression  of  the  Cummunlsts 
In  South  Korea  on  June  25.  1950.  wben  we 
eneaged  our  Anned  Forces 

Mr  Staseen  s  testimony  places  on  Professor 
Lattimore  the  stamp  of  "architect  of  our 
eastern  policy.'  which  he  has  heretofore  so 
vigorously  denied. 


Bowles  FiDf  tke  Bffl 


EXTEi>JSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  cowwxcncTTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  tfTATIB 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unarumc'os  consent  tj  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  column 
of  last  Saturday  by  Marquis  Childs.  en- 
titled "Ambassador  to  Nehru."  This  is 
a  most  interesting  column  by  one  of  oar 
most  distinguished  Journalists.  It  deals 
with  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our 
tunes,  the  relations  of  the  American 
people  with  the  Indian  people,  and  I  aa 
glad  tc  see  that  this  most  Itziowledgeable 
writer  and  observer  advocates  for  India 
"a  distinguished  citizen  who  can  talk  to 
the  Prime  Mimst*'r  with  some  sense  of 
equality."  I  have  only  one  reserratkxi 
about  inserting  this  column  in  the  RR- 
oas.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  Mr.  Childs 
knows  enough  about  Ambassador  Lay 
Henderson's  career  in  India  to  say  that 
he  was  not  "a  conspicuous  success." 
There  are  hazards  which  surround  any 
able  man.  on  any  job  which  he  may  un- 
dertake. Mr.  Childs  sugsests  that  Am- 
bassador Henderson  operated  "under 
certain  grievous  handicaps."  I  do  know 
from  my  own  first-hand  observaticm  that 
Loy  Henderson  is  one  of  our  very  ablest 
foreign  service  officers.  I  shall  go  fur- 
ther. In  my  close  to  3  years  in  the  State 
E>epartment.  and  in  my  service  at  inter- 
national conferences.  I  did  not  meet  an- 
other foreign  service  officer  for  wbom 
I  formed  a  higher  regard.  I  am  sure 
that  e:t -Governor  Bowles  would  be  Xpe 
last  to  ignore  Mr.  Hendersons  experi- 
ence, and  I  am  sure  he  will  rely  heavily 
on  his  judgment  and  gi'idance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oan,  as  follows: 

ASCBASSADOa    TO    NrHStT 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Bowixs  mrs  the  bill 

In  the  good  old  days  when  sovereigns 
sovereign,  an  ambassador  was  the 
messenger.  Intelligence  agent,  jpft 
bearer  of  the  ruler  There  wss  no 
about  the  advice  and  consent  of 
else  tn  this  highly  personal  relationships 
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In  the  mlJior  controv*r«y  over  the  nomi- 
natli:iu  of  Cb4^»ur  Bowtm  to  be  Ambfi.«ador  to 
*  idla  th«  curSuuM  tn-bctwe'en  rt«ti»  of 
prtw«Qt-<ta7  •mbAs»cdv.)rs  U  appursnt.  To- 
d»y ■»  env.Tf  u  certainly  nit  the  p^raonAl 
metanfrt^tT  at  the  I^«1<Jent  But  at  the  same 
time  hi»  ck»»«t  reUtton  U  with  ttv«  Cbi«f 
ExiTulUe  and  the  Secretary  at  StAte. 

a*n«t<-!r  ALxsAKdvn  Smtth  of  New  J«n«ey.  a 
Repubiicnn  who  trtes  ronacientioxuiy  to  take 
a  rtvTxmcihie  part  In  carrying  out  blp&rttMa 
forelifii  priicy  b<:i;eTe«  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relatlorv*  CoinmJtt«e  ishould  have  been  con- 
ru!te«l  m  advenre  about  the  namlnR  of  an 
Ambasaador  to  IndUi.  He  iiaya  he  haa  aoth- 
mf(  u^Aixxtt  Bowles   (>pr<:(;n%Jiy 

S<>naior  John  Spaakmah.  of  Alabama, 
ec)\ially  conaclentiuuB  In  wcrklng  for  bifartl- 
B&nlsrD.  dl«a«iTe<>a.  In  costmittee  sesaton  he 
ejrp!alr>ed  bia  belief  that  ambaasadors  are 
nio;«  or  leaa  in  the  cla*slflcatJon  of  Cabinet 
offiocra.  with  the  President  having  the  right 
to  make  a  perional  choice  If  the  Individual 
aelected  U  uf  gfxid  morai  character,  then  the 
Senate  ia  otkUgateU  to  approve  the  nomina- 
tion. 

No  one  c.in  dtspute  Smith  on  one  point. 
That  to  the  supreme  importance  of  an  able 
repreaentatlve  of  the  United  Statea  la  New 
Delhi.  In  the  current  iasue  of  Look  John 
Cow  lea  potnta  out  that  India  Ls  the  last 
•Ironghold  of  democracy  In  Asia  and  adds: 
"We  will  be  maalng  a  blunde;  alnioat  aa 
calamitous  as  th»  one  »f  made  In  China 
If  we  dont  tupport  the  Nehru  government  In 
India,  even  ttxougb  we  may  be  Irritated  over 
what  we  think  are  loconsistenclea  In  Nehru's 
attitude  •  •  •  If  the  United  States  is 
ao  foi>U8h  a«  to  undermine  Nehru'e  already 
we&l:ened  regime  In  India,  tne  government 
or  the  -haoa  tliat  comes  after  It  In  the  world's 
aect^nd  mi.<st  populoua  nation  may  be  far  leaa 
to  our  liking.  ' 

To  be  Ambasaador  to  Nehru — and  that  la 
what  It  comee  down  to — Ls  not  easy.  He  is 
a  brilliant  and  often  temperamental  genius 
who  p»-oved  a  reaourceful  leader  in  tlie  long 
revolution  agaln£t  British  rule. 

One  of  the  keenest  observers  in  New  Delhi 
told  me  when  I  was  there  a  year  ago  that 
Nehru  has  a  prejudice  against  civil  servanta. 
It  will  do  no  good,  ao  thla  advice  went,  send- 
ing a  career  diplomat.  Tcu  muat,  said  this 
knowiedKeable  forelRner,  serd  a  dlatlnguLshed 
citizen  who  can  talk  to  the  Prime  Minister 
vlth  some  sense  of  equality. 

In  many  respects  It  seems  to  me  tJhat  Bowles 
meets  this  prescription.  He  was  a  succecsftU 
businessman,  acquiring  a  competence  mak- 
ing St  pcaslble  for  him  to  go  Into  public  life 
With  a  sense  of  Independence.  That  had 
long  been  hu  ambition.  As  Price  Admin- 
istrator in  Washington  and  later  as  Oovernor 
of  Connecticut  he  showed  political  ability 
and  ftnease. 

Loy  Henderson,  a  career  diplomat  for- 
mcrty  AmlMssador  to  India,  was  not  a  con- 
■ylcuotM  sxiccess  in  New  Delhi.  Be  was  un- 
<i:ir  cartaln  grievous  handicaps  and  be  never 
aeem«»:I  able  to  enter  Into  any  real  under- 
standing with  the  Prime  Ulnlster. 

In  times  of  ferment  such  as  the  present. 
bowever.  too  much  cannot  be  expected  from 
aa ,  amtMumdcv  Hu^dcm^c  is  in  an  even 
toughOT  spot  now  as  American  Ambassador 
to  ttwn.  vhstre  the  oil  crisis  is  boiling  up  so 
Tlolentiy  aa  to  surest  the  possibility  of  open 
eonfllct.  The  Iranian  tipheaval  is  fed  by 
ttM  same  kind  of  violent  natlonallam  that 
Is.  tB  part  >t  ICAst.  at  the  root  of  Nehru's 
belief  In  Asia  for  the  Asians. 

WbUe  certainly  most  posts  should  be  filled 
fy  career  dtplnoata.  so  Inflexlbie  rule  can  bo 
laid  down.  X&ddentally.  the  State  Depar^:- 
iBKit  baa  flguna  to  show  that  more  care<!r 
i'St  are  today  in  top  diplomatic  John 
bafora.    Occaatoxuaiy  naen  outslclii 


tba  Foreign  Service  have  qaallflcattoaa  tbat 
especially  fit  them  fc»'  a  difficult  asstgniaent. 

The  task  In  India  colla  not  only  for  an  able 
amba^ador  but  for  a  iarv;er  and  more  efficient 
staff  than  we  have  had  there.  It  la  an  oppor- 
tunity, above  all.  for  the  skiUftd  prasenta* 
tlon.  thrct^b  the  United  States  InlOmatlon 
Service,  of  the  true  picture  of  Amartea  In 
Its  relationa   with   Asia. 

Perfect  ambassadors  are  like  perfect  mar- 
riages. Tbev  exist  In  heaven  if  they  exist 
at  all.  It  Is  Important  to  ggi  on  aa  quickly 
as  p'wslble  with  the  kind  ot  tartdg*  boilding 
eesenttai  between  India  and  the  United 
Statea. 


Achctoo-Stassen  Coaflict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  ICINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  4, 1951 

Mr  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  time- 
ly article  entitled  "Acheson-Stassen  Con- 
flict," written  by  David  Lawrence  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  "* 

AcHisoN-STAsarK        Corfrticr — MnnnsoTA'a 

FoaHEH  OOVTEBNOS  PuTS  NEW  LiCHT  OM  Dl8- 

ct-"S6ic>fs  or  OcB  Chinese  Pouct 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Not  long  ago  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the 
testimony  of  former  Communtet  Louis  Bu- 
denz — eomethlng  that  will  be  cleared  up  in 
a  future  hearing  soon — brought  on  an  arti- 
ficially developed  furor.  Demands  were  made 
by  admlnirtratlon  Senators  that  the  whole 
thing  ^e  subjected  to  a  new  investigation  and 
that  perjury  might  be  involved. 

Vox:,  however,  something  far  more  serious 
has  occurred  which  led  RepreBentatlve 
TiMOTHT  P  Shtih-^v.  of  Illlnola.  Republican, 
to  demand  In  the  Houaa  at  Bepresentatives 
that  there  be  an  investigation*  of  "possible 
perjury"  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  in 
connection  with  contradictions  in  testimony 
that  he  gave  on  American  policy  toward 
China. 

The  administration  is  strangely  silent  and 
shows  no  such  Interest  in  conflicting  testi- 
mony as  it  did  In  the  Budenz  incident. 

Mr.  Srkhax  made  It  clear  that  the  tertl- 
mony  o?  Harold  Stassen,  former  Oovernor  of 
Bdlnnesota  and  now  president  of  the  Unl-ver- 
slty  of  Peni!.aylvanla.  "completely  contradicts" 
Mr.  Acheson's  statements  before  the  Senate 
ilrmed  Services  Committee  when  It  was  in- 
vestigating the  otister  of  MacArthur  last 
spring. 

Mr.  Acheson  testified  then: 

"I  said  that  throughout  and  up  to  the 
present  time  we  hive  always  recognized  and 
supported  this  government  (the  National- 
ists), and  we  have  not  aided,  abetted,  made 
plans  to  recognize  or  anything  in  that  field, 
this  other  (Communist)  government." 

But  former  Governor  Stassen  has  fust  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Internal  Sectiriry 
Committee  that  he  learned  from  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  that  Am- 
baaaador  Jeesup  and  Secretary  Acheson  once 
uned  President  Truman  in  1949  or  early 
IftSO  to  dramatise  a  plan  to  give  no  more  aid 


GUafig  Kal-abak  by 
fortlM 


(SDOora   KOR.— Tba    Stata   Depar 
yesterday  denied  that  el  the.  Mr. 
Mr   Jeaaup  had  mada  such  a  prapcmal. 

Mr.  Staaaen  also  uncoeared  aaotbar 
tradictlon    far    mora    s— sattonal       Bs 
vaaled  that  Oiren  Lammu  a  bad  far 

to  do  with  the  shaping  of  State  Depai 
policy  than  Mr.  Acheson,  by  hla  testima|iy, 
haa  hwatofore  led  the  public  to  believe.  I 

Teettfytng  under  oath.  Mr.  mammn  aataa 
that,  untu  the  Korean  war  broka  oofe.  ^a 
ent  followed  9  out  of  10  of  tha 
made  by  Mr  Lattlmorel  at 
an  Informal  rotmd-table  conference  bald 
under  the  atispleas  of  the  I>epartment  of 
State  In  October  1M9.  The  tenth  recctn- 
mendattao  was  that  the  Ccnmiunlat  regtne 
be 


has  charged  that  tir. 

the  "architect"  of  Amert^an 

policy  In  China  and  that  only  the  i  niia^iia 
of  the  whole  trend  of  policy  prevented  recog- 
nition of  the  Communist  regime  in  Pelplng 
by  tha  Otattad  8tet«% 

The  Btala  Dapailiuent  haa  sought  upl  to 
now  to  give  the  Imga — hiii  that  the  October 
1949  conference  was  Just  an  informal  gattser- 
ing  of  31  outside  pcutidpants — pmnaaMy 
scholars  and  experts  In  far-eastern  affahfc — 
and  that  Mr.  iMtttimon^  part  was  quite  tn- 
slgnlficant.  It  seems  that  a 
reccffd  of  the  conference  wai 

State  Oapartnant  a  taw  <laya  ago 

to  fumWi  a  eopT  of  It  to  the  Banata  Inl 
Security  Committaa  irtitti  It  reqtiested 
document.  So  BCr.  Waaesn  revealed  what' ha 
knew  of  the  conference.  It  developed  tltat. 
when  he  was  told  In  Octobo-  1949  thai  a 
stenographic  record  would  be  taken,  he  asked 
for  a  copy  of  the  complete  transcript  but  ^aa 
refused,  and  he  declined  to  participate  Un- 
less he  was  to  ba  gtvan  afterward  at  leaafc  a 
copy  of  the  stenographer's  record  of  wbatl  ha 
himself  said  at  the  conference. 

So  Mr.  etaasen  supplied  the  Senate  e(in> 
mlttee  with  his  own  remarks  and  then  a 
summary  of  the  notes  he  took  at  the  conifer - 
enoe.  It  seems  strange  tkak  tha  State  De- 
partment would  attanpt  to  suppress  what 
was  said. by  31  pcnooa  oolalde  ttie  Feddral 
•ervlce,  but  such  la  tha  IMuvlor  of  buTMBc- 
racy  that  a  secret  claasidcatton  was  givex^  to 
the  conference  record.  When  Mr.  Stassen 
was  given  the  copy  only  of  what  he  himself 
had  said  It  had  on  It  a  label  warning  him 
that  the  doctiment  cooiatead  "Information 
affecting  the  national  InlMart  of  the  Unliad 
States  within  the  meaning  of  tha 
Act." 

Nattbar  Mr.  BtaaMat  aar  the  Senators  could 
see  any  aacurtty  laaaoaa  for  supprea&lng 
Certainly  It  wasnt  In  a  class  with  that 
mous  stenographic  record  of  the  Waka 
conforence  which  the  adminlstratloa 
tltioiKly  suppilad  to  a  nawapapar  It 
subeequenUy  laainaJ  ttafk  tha  racord  by  the 
stenographar  at  Waka  Uaatt  «m  4aaa  «ma 
keyhole  baals.  without  any  at  tha  fHiitfial 
paruclpanu  knowing  tt  was  baiag  tr^n- 
scrlbed. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  at 
which  the  new  Bueuttva  ocdar  by 
Ttuman.  reqtilrti^  wnptnmtoa  ctf  i 

the  source,  makaa  poaaible.    It  helps 

ministration  cover  up  any  Inaccurate  at 
ments  any  OorvnoMiit  oBdial  may  _ 

and  enables  tba  adintHlrtratton  to  prevint 
the  disclosure  of  facts  that  contradict  teiu- 
mony  before  oongrasaloiial  commlttaea  Vy 
admin lEtrattoo  wttPMsaa.  These  are  straiiga 
goings-on  for  a  left  wtng  adaalnlatrat:  on 
-^^hich  boaeta  ot  Its  intanat  ta  tiwidoml 
information. 


ot 
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Address  of  Hob.  KatkariDc  St.  Gcorfc, 
ef  New  Yark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-^ENTATTWIB 
Thursday.  OctobeT  4.  19S1 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  incltsde  tbt  following  address 
of  Hon  K.\TH\aiNi  St.  George  Repub- 
Ucaui.  of  New  York,  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
iMtem  and  Southern  States  Repubh- 
can  regional  meeting  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C,  on  Monday. 
October  1.  1951: 


from   aU 

parts  of  tha  oouirtry  are  naoMaary  and  good 
for  the  soul;  they  are  also  naocoary  to  keep 
tba  party  alive  and  If  thf^y 
Biialiiil  they  oU^t  even  be 
helpful  in  winning  the  naat  i 

Of  course  it  Is  very  plitaaaTrT  to  aaat  old 
friends,  to  indulge  in  plenty  of  back-slapping 
and  to  teU  each  other  that  all  is  right  with 
the  world  and  tne  party  and  that  we  are 
on  tba  road  to  vletory. 

WWI.  thia  vaUmm*  \i  adult  and  the  facts 
ara  that  we  have  tost  five  consecutive  elec- 
tkma  and  that  we  had  better  pause  and  re- 
fiect  on  how  and  why  this  happened. 

Our  party  Is  divided.  It  la  split  in  two  Just 
as  much  as  the  Democratic  Pai-ty  Is  qiUt  In 
twa  and  no  amount  of  cheering  la  going  to 
tikaatt  ttu  fact. 

In  WBS  hvayMa  ^^pf »■**'»«  tba 
Party  haa  taat  tha  hMt  three  alaetlfoaa  1 
It  haa  shied  away  from  the  main  issues  vad 
refused  to  face  them,  on  account  o(  the 
cleavage  in  our  own  ranks. 

The  BapahMeaa  nsr^  will  never  win  an 
election  aad  aMi^  baaeaM  nothing  more  tban 
a  onlHa  ^p|>endlx  la  tha  body  politic  if  it 
doaa  not  tite  a  stn»g  stand  on  the  impor- 
tMft  Isaues  facing  this  Nation  and  tha  world. 

nrst  it  must  stand  for  the  Ideals  of  tha 
Republic  versoa  deaaocracy  and  it  muat  pro- 
thafe  dmaaaas  and  taacb  tt.    Too  few 

»Iy  confuaed  on  the  subjaet. 
'  Thla  country  of  ours  was  f  oundad  as  a  Ra- 
public.  With  the  vision  of  true  greatr-eas, 
Benjamin  Franklin  answered  the  question  as 
to  what  form  of  gonrarament  the  new  Nation 
WW  vo  hsaa  with  the  reply :  "A  Republic,  if 
it"  In  a  republic  the  repre- 
people  stHid  batwaes  thaaa 
:  tha  aBeroaehments  of  govemmant.  tbey 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  they 
are  free  to  use  their  best  judgment  and  by 
the  same  token,  the  people  can  remove  them 
from  oOea  when  they  ao  loncsr  fulfill  the 
functlana  for  which  they  wwa  eleatsd.  In  a 
rhlch  means  direct  ru.'»  of  the 
or  Ommos.  the  representative  is  suh- 
Ject  wliai^  to  ttie  will  of  the  (:K^anlzed  ma- 
jority. Bs  or  she  is  nothing  but  a  puppet 
parroting  tL<:  ideas  of  pressure  groups  and 
tboefore  an  easy  pawn  of  the  all-powerful 
state  who  curries  favor  and  remains  In  power 
by  the  old  method  of  arlving  the  people  bread 
and  circuses  In  the  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
version  Is  Tax,  tax.  spend,  spend, 
,  and  elect.  There  Is  nothing  new  undo: 
tha  mm. 

have  always  failed:  that  Is  an 
toot.     They  have  always  ended  in 


d:ctaroi-ship  or  national  socialism,  which  is 
the  negation  of  Individual  freedom  The 
Ute  Lord  Lotnun.  at  the  begtoabi^  of  Worid 
War  n  said:  "There  wii!  be  ooa  eatain  victor 
In  this  war,  whichever  side  wins — national 
socialism." 

But  in  the  last  13  years  we  have  not  pro- 
alatted  these  fact«.  we  bava  not  stood  far 
tba  b— Ir  princtpies  of  the  BsinMla.  wMh  tta 
checks  aad  tolaiMto.  Why? 
is  plain  and  ohalooa,  hactuut'  we 
at  war  War  aoad  Itlwitj  cannot 
tOgather.  War  economy  nanniit  be  a 
Iree  aeonomy  and  we  tiave  been  Itvtog  in  a 
war  economy  for  years.  We  have  a  genera- 
tion, that  has  now  grown  up.  who  have  never 
known  anything  eioe. 

Why  have  we  been  at  war  almost  contiou- 
oualy''  Becauae  we  have  been  incapable  of 
maJcing  a  Just  and  lasting  pieace  .\fter  both 
wars  we  lost  the  fruits  of  victory  and  now 
w?  are  fighting  m  Korea  becauae  of  the 
blunders  caused  by  our  lack  of  a  sound  for- 
eign policy 

The  reason  for  our  losing  the  peace  in  b'lth 
wars — the  reason  for  our  high  t.^xes  and  our 
planned  economy — the  reason  for  our  army 
of  bureaucrats  and  our  keeping  of  one  party 
In  power  so  long  that  It  has  become  corrupt 
and  arrogant  la  our  foreign  policy. 

The  RepubUcan  Party  has  got  to  take  a 
firm  and  definite  stand  on  foreign  policy, 
win.  lose,  or  draw.  It  must  give  the  people 
a  clear-cut  choice  on  the  only  issue  that  holds 
the  key  to  our  present  problema.  II  it  does 
not  do  this  tt  will  not  win  and  it  wiil  not 
rtsasrra  to. 

It  Is  not  our  place,  nor  is  this  the  time  to 
spell  out  what  the  foreign  policy  should  be. 
laaU    one    thing    u    certain :     it    should    be 


This  It  has  not  been  for  a  long  tlaas.  We 
have  a  group  of  very  Intellierent  paopie.  many 
of  them  young,  who  have  been  educated  in 
foreign  ideologies.  They  are  not  patriotic 
!  tbay  consider  patriotism  a  crude  kind 
of  nationaUsaa  tbat  tbay  das^iaa.  Tbay  are 
cosmopolitan*  worM  atttoan,  fhay  ap»  the 
of  various  other  ooaatrlaa  wheie 
ave  Uved  and  for  wlioK  thay  hope  to 
he  mistaken.  They  aaa  yaflftatta  baeaaae  they 
are  men  and  wonoen  wfthoog  a  country:  they 
aea  ktoghed  at  atwoad  and  not  a  part  of  their 
own  people  at  home.  Tet  these  people  have 
been  shaping  our  foralgn  poUcy  for  the  past 
two  rtnradas 

Tba  paoaC  wmA  the  record  are  there  and  un- 
dnriaHa.  tbat  wa  bava  bad  traluws  to  plarrn 
of  Mi^  traat.  Kavar.  In  any  othar  modvn 
atato  haa  aay  graat  aatloa  had  its  foralgn 
aSk^a  In  ttte  besda  of  peopla.  who  throogh 
stupidity  or  lack  <-f  patriotism,  or  slleglaiiie 
to  other  ?r  jups  «w  nations,  seemed  bent  on 
dest.-  v.;.e  'heaa. 

Wliat  .'I.'-  -rn  Republican  Party  done  in  all 
this'     Vf-ry     .-le. 

We  have  been  afraid  to  discuss  the  subject, 
although  you  have  to  go  back  to  It  always  aa 
the  root  of  all  our  troubles. 

We  aie  scared  oflT  by  the  silly  talk  of  not 
changing  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Well,  the  poor  aid  nag  haa  been  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream  for  nigh  on  20  years  now. 
and  I  think  It  would  be  best  to  leave  It  to 
drown  and  try  to  swim  to  shore. 

This  administration  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  beat,  let  no  one  have  any  illusions  on 
that. 

They  have  the  money,  limitless  money  and 
they  can  always  i?et  more  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pockets.  They  have  fomented  claaa 
hatred,  something  t^t  had  no  place  here, 
because  if  there  ever  was  a  claasless  society 
we  have  It.  Any  man  can  aspire  and  can 
become  President  and  It  Is  equally  true  that 
there  are  only  three  generations  from  shirt- 
sleeves to  shirtsleeves. 


I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  ot  a 
Aine^can  sptjken  in  1938  "Wliat  are 
dangers  that  I  see?  The  first  Is  tba 
raigr.n.ent  of  class  against  class  It  haa 
freely  prediciei  I  that  if  we  were  ever  to  have 
clril  strife  again  in  this  coimtry.  It  would 
come  from  the  appeal  to  passion  and 
peejudlcfts  tbat  comes  from  tlie  demaacauea 
tbat  wotUd  Incite  one  class  of  our  people 
apdaat  tba  other. 

"bk  my  Qaa  I  have  met  some  good  and  bad 
tndustnallats  I  have  met  some  good  and 
bad  financiers,  but  I  have  also  met  some  good 
and  bad  laborers,  and  this  I  know,  thitt  per- 
manent prosperity  is  dependent  upon  tiotb 
capital  and  labor  alike. 

"And  I  also  know  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  prosperity  in  this  country  until 
Industry  is  able  to  employ  labor,  and  tliiae 
certainly  caj3  be  no  permanent  recovery  upon 
any  governmental  theory  of  'soak  tha  rleh' 
qr  "soak  th*;  poor 

"The  next  thing  that  I  view  as  being 
gerous  to  our  national  well-being  la 
ment   by   bureaucracy   instead   of  what  wa 
have  been  taught  to  look  for.  government  by 
law 

"Just  let  me  quote  scmiethlsg  fpom 
President 's  messitge  to  Congress : 

"In  34  months  we  have  buUt  up 
instruments  cf  public  power  in  the  hnnds  at 
the  people's  government.  Thla  poww  la 
wholesome  and  proper,  but  In  the  handa  of 
political  puppets  of  an  economic  autocracy. 
such  power  would  provide  shackles  for  tba 
liberties  of  our  people.' 

"Now  I  mterpret  that  to  mean.  If  you  ara 
going  to  have  an  autocrat,  take  ma;  but  ba 
very  careful  about  the  other  fellow. 

"There  is  a  complete  answer  to  that,  and 
It  nse»  in  the  minds  of  the  great  rank  and 
51e.  and  that  answer  is  Just  this:  We  wtll 
never  In  this  country  tolerate  any  laws  tbat 
provide  shackles  for  our  people. 

"We  don't  want  any  outocrats,  either  tat 
or  out  of  office  We  wouldn  t  even  taka  a 
good  one  "  Those  are  the  words  of  Alfred  B. 
Smith,  who  was  a  man  of  courage  and  a  good 
Democrat. 

The  issues  are  big.  Will  we  setae  tbam 
boldly  and  honestly?  WiU  we  wage  a  ftgbt 
for  principles  or  will  we  lose  the  battle  be- 
caus*.'  we  were  afraid?  Will  we  fight  to  keep 
the  Republic  and  to  keep  Govemmant  in  tta 
proper  piece  a:  the  servant  of  the  peopla, 
not  their  master?  Will  we  demand  an 
Americaxi  foreign  policy  strong  enopgb  to 
make  and  kt^p  peace  In  the  world,  and  for 
that  our  watchword  must  be  "let  none  but 
Americans  oe  on  guard." 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  lose,  let  us  gtto 
the  people  a  clear-cut  issue  and  we  wlU  ablda 
by  the  result.  If  we  give  them  no  eholee 
on  tile  big  Issues  why  should  they  entnat 
us  with  the  Government  of  the  Nation?  A 
friend  of  mine  who  is  well-known  to  many 
of  you  and  a  life-long  Republican,  told  me 
after  one  of  the  last  elections.  "Oh.  yea  X 
voted,  but  Is  was  hardly  worth  taking  tba 
trouble  to  put  my  hat  on  and  croaslng  tba 
street  to  do  It  " 

We  must  make  up  our  differences,  w>t  hava 
enough  t}  fight  without  fighting  each  otbar. 
before  It  is  too  late. 

We  must  fight  for  great  principles,  not  for 
little  personalities.  "Ve  miist  ba  una/rald 
though  our  dangers  and  perils  are  very 

We   must  put  our  country  first  at 
and  abroad.    Our  loyalty  muat  be  to  bar  and 
no  other  loyalty  can  coimt. 

This  Is  a  great  task,  a  hard  taak  m  which 
we  may  well  fail  again.  If  we  do,  tba  fault 
will  be  ours.  The  cause  is  Just,  tba  princi- 
ples are  high.  "We  must  lift  up  our  eyaa  to 
the  hills."  the  hills  of  Integrity.  patrtoCtoK 
and  Justice  and  from  them  we  will  gat  tha 
strength  to  win. 
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How  Midi  Dm«  dw  la^Ttdoal  C<Mnit?~ 
SeraoB  hy  A.  PowcU  Davie*,  D.  0. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  uia»jvia 
IN  TH8  HOUSB  OF  REPRERENTATT^JS 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Sjjwk- 
er.  thp  Revprend  A.  Powell  Eanes 
preached  a  sermon  the  other  day  Nirhich 
should  be  of  great  Interest  to  all  persons 
who  believe  In  government  of  the  pxjopie, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  what- 
ever thfjir  station  in  life. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  posing -a 
rhetorical  question  when  he  stated  four- 
score and  8  years  ago  that  the  question 
Involved  in  his  time  was  whetlier  this 
Nation  or  any  nation  .so  conceived,  as 
ours  was.  anr  so  dedicated,  could  lontc 
survive.  There  was,  indeed,  a  deep  ques- 
tion in  his  mind  and  heart,  although  his 
faith  wa.s  strong. 

I  believe  Reverend  Da  vies"  sermon  dis- 
cusses the  very  heart  of  whether  this 
Nation,  which  has  grown  complex  with 
a  population  of  160.000.COO  human  be- 
ings.  can  lon«  survive,  bearing  in  mirid 
the  principles  through  which  it  has  been 
conceived  and  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

How  Much  Dobs  the  Isdzvzov.kl  Cor.vr? 
(A  Mrmoij  by  the  Re».  A.  PoweU  Da  vies.  D.  D., 

All  Souls'  Ciiurrh.  UniUrian,  Washington. 

D.  C,  September  30,  1961 » 

I  r«c«lved  a  letter,  not  Ions;  ago,  from  a 
man  who  thought  he  knew  what  ahould  be 
done  about  tome  of  the  evils  with  which  we 
are  afflicted.  "But."  be  said,  "1  myelt,  am 
powerless  to  iiegin  these  things;  I  am  un- 
known: I  have  no  reputation;  I  am  Just  an 
ordinary  individual." 

His  attitude.  I  am  afraid.  U  rather  typical. 
People  have  coroe  to  beUeve  that.  e3u;ept  m 
amall  and  Uislgnlficant  ways,  what  they 
think  and  do  la  unUiipartant.  They  may 
have  opinions  but  there  Is  no  ^ay  to  give 
them  weight;  they  may  beUeve  In  a  course 
of  action  but  tl»ey  f»el  heipieas  to  initiate  It. 
Decisions  cf  consequence  are  aU  made  by 
leaders — the  very  few  who  are  vested  wita 
authority,  and  these  few  are  not  attentive  to 
the  opinions  of  ordlnaiy  people;  they  are 
affected  only  by  maas  opinion,  and  maaa 
opinion  can  be  manlpuiAted. 

U  It  happens,  therefore,  that  something 
la  being  done  that  Is  clearly  wrong,  it  Is  use- 
Jcas  being  Incensed  about  It;  what  can  you 
do?  Wrongs  can  only  be  set  right  by  legu- 
latlve  committees  or  crusading  newspapers  or 
Uirough  the  peraoiuil  tour  de  force  of  some- 
one with  commanding  Influence. 

Suppose  the  government  of  your  city  Is 
corrupt,  tu  agencies  of  law  enforcement  un- 
dermined by  bTll)ery  and  graft — well,  what 
wi  you  do.  except  groan  about  it.  and 
eommlaerate  with  yotir  neighbor  when  you 
talk  to  him  o»«r  the  fence?  You  certainly 
eaa't  fight  your  dty  govenmient.  and:  least 
<tf  an  its  acenctea  of  law  enforcement.  You 
wwald  g«t  nowhere — unless  it  was  into  trou- 
ble. WHO  are  yau?  Nobody  at  all  jxist 
•n  ordinary  tndlTtdtial. 

Siippaw  you  think  that  the  behavior  of 
•MM  of  tlMJM  who  have  been  elected  tj  high 
pnewto  fooUsh  or  hysterical,  or  even  pex- 
**^  yy  *^^  •onJld.  well,  you  can  tell  your 
Vlf^  alwttt  tt  or  tib*  men  who  ride  with  vou  ta 
your  car  pool,  but  what  ctm  yrm  do  abc-ut  ft? 
KKO^t  aodure  it.  hopuig  that  somethuig  will 


happen    Bom«^here,    sometime,    that    wit 
change  It?    You  are  Jxmi  oat  of  the  mas 
the  vast  multitude  doomed  to  t>e  helpl 
and   Inarticulate. 

It  may  be  that  your  webfxA  ■ystam  to 
attaclted,  that  organised  perfidy  to 
con."ipJring  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  yo 
teachers,  degrade  yotir  educational  standi 
shatter  the  confidence  of  the  people  In 

mlniEtrators  who  desenre'to  be  trusted.  ' .. 

has  happened  In  several  American  cities  la 
the  last  few  yeais.  Well,  what  do  you  dot 
If  you  take  a  stand.  wUl  there  be  others  t4 
join  you?  Or  will  ercTTone  be  afraM— M 
you  are— of  having  their  loyaltr  tmpagDci4 
of  betnf  called  a  traitor  or  a  feilow  travelef 
on  the  testimony  of  someone  who  saw  jo% 
glanw  ftt  a  copy  of  the  Dally  Worker  thai 
had  been  left  on  the  seat  beelde  you  on  th# 
train.  f 

Yrju  are  only  an  individual,  an  ordinary 
person  with  no  Influence,  an  anonymous 
memter  of  a  voiceless,  faceless  multitude^ 
someone  who  doesn't  count. 

This,  apparently,  to  the  ptwvaUteg  feeling 
And  If  It  pendsis,  ths  Marxtots  will  havf 
scared  a  victory.  What  else  U  It  Imt  Marxist} 
the  'ntlmtdaiion.  the  subjection,  the  com- 
plete subordination  erf  the  individual.  T^ 
the  exif-nt.  therefore,  that  we  have  this  stat* 
of  things  in  America,  we  are  sick  with  th^ 
same  disease  that  has  cursed  the  peoples  oi 
the  iron  curtain  countries.  The  virulence  to 
less  but  the  malady  the  same.  We  have  com# 
a  little  closer  to  being  ants  in  an  ant  hill. 

Democracy  as  contrasted  with  Marxism  to 
founded  upon  the  significance  of  the  lndl« 
vldual.  It  is  this  significance  that  Is  funda- 
mental, and  not  the  collective  slCBtaflaDce  o| 
the  society.  A  democratic  nattae  to  not  4 
fielci  oi  grass,  or  a  flock  of  «be^.  or  a  oolaa# 
of  yeast  cells;  It  Is  an  uaodttkm  Of  free  aoej 
and  women.  That  was  what  was  intended  bj 
the  words,  "life,  liberty  and  the  ptirsiilt  of 
happiness.'  Not  totalitarian  Ufe.  or  coUec- 
tlve  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  erf  promuigate4 
happiness;  but  Individual  life.  Individual 
liberty,  and  Individual  happiness.  Thto  doc^ 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  indtvtdual 
exists  apart  from  society,  or  that  his  life 
and  liberty  are  unconnected  with  social  re- 
lationships, or  that  all  alone  he  c«n  achieve 
his  happiness.  What  it  does  mean  to  that 
the  socieiy  shaU  Uberate  the  ladlvldual  and 
not  dominate  him;  that  it  shaU  enhance  hM 
significance  and  not  Ijellttle  him;  that  it  «h»|l 
Invite  his  free  participation  and  not  — ifft^w-J 
him;  that  it  shall  re^^pect  him  and  notdMlMii 
him.  The  government  is  his  aarvant.  not  hie 
master;  his  leaders  are  his  asents.  not  hia 
rulers;  his  fellow  men  are  IndlTldu&ls  like 
himself,  hts  neighbors  and  hte  feUow  cltiaeDa. 
not  fellow  subjects.  For  democracy  toi 
founded  upon  the  significance  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

If  this  significance  diminishes.  If  the  In- 
dividual feels  weak  and  helpiesa.  If  he  la 
afraid.  Intimidated,  enfeebled  by  the  patoyt 
of  futility,  hla  society  ta  to  that  extent  m«rx- 
1st  rather  than  democratic,  and  has  becone 
Infected  with  the  vlrtjs  of  its  enemies. 

Thto  Is  something  to  be  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered. It  was  John  Stuart  MUl.  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  indlvldiial  «lgn^fl^»^^nce, 
who  warned  us  In  bis  Essay  on  Uberty  th^t 
"a  state  which  dwarfs  its  men  in  order  that 
they  may  be  more  docUe  Uistrumenu  in  lu 
hands  even  iar  beneSclal  purposse — wlU  «»>d 
that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  raallT  I 
be  aocompllshed."  > 

The  sUte  that  dwarfs  its  men  dellb«at«ly, 
and  dahns  to  do  so  for  beneficial  purpoeee. 
to.  of  course,  the  Communist  state.  But  It 
to  poBsihle  for  people  to  become  dwarfed 
without  deliberate  Intention,  without  its  be- 
ing part  of  a  plan.  We  become  dwarfed 
when  we  suffer  the  state  of  thinga  that  is 
now  obtaining  In  our  own  countrv  Listen 
again     to     John     Stuart     Mill:    "Whatever 


p. 
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ever  name  it  OMf  b»  caUatf."  Tcs  deq»  ittom 
beeauae  decpotte  In  Atttt  and  indinitloa, 
deepoCte  In  apM>  asd  taover.  <toipot  ie  la 

tendency. 

Ah,  but,  ytm  say,  how  can  you  'w  an  Indl- 
vldual  m  a  world  at  parties  ani  1  fact  iontf 
Tou  have  to  go  along  with  what  cstou  and 
choose  from  what  there  to,  aosepttn  [  Its 
limitations  and  enrtnning  the  ev  J  wltl  i  the 
good.  I  wonder  if  yo«  do?  Mua ;  a  m^n  be 
f  Wna  by  a  liwir  loyalty  wbeii  hto 
•elenoe  commands  hbn  to  speak  out 
higher  oner  AoflonUng  toThoais  Jeff< 
such  a  restriction  to  beneath  conum  ' 
never  submitted  hto  optntoae,  he  t 

the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  mhm 

religion,  m  phllas^diy,  m  poUtla.  or  la] any 
thing  elae.  Bach  an  addletlOB  tor 
degradaStoD  of  a  free  and  mcral 
(letter  to  Prancto  BopkUwoa,  11(9). 
Aooordlag  to  Jefferson,  the  UuLvld 
have  a  place  in  a  party  azxd  not  be 
to  the  party.  He  can  work  with  other 
vlduals  in  an  orguitBed  movemeot  a: 
be  leetjaiiMd  hj  tti«  Wmltalinae  n '  the 
Is  tbto  correct?  Or  mask  we  modtf.  ... 
WeU.  I  wUl  say  thto:  It  to  not  <«r«aki]ttefe 
Jefferson.  wrltli]«  in  hto  own  ticte.  aoM  cfOt 
of  his  own  mrejitiiiiBal  experien:x.  enitreiy 
understood  how  dlflteult  thto  sc  rt  of  :  nrte 
pendence  might  become.  It  to  aot  caidkl. 
I  think,  to  pretend  that  an  Individual  caa 
work  with  a  group  and  not  be  dldpllnM  by 
lu  procedures.  Indeed,  we  shouH  go  fo  thm 
and  admit  that  tmrnetlmne  the  IndlV  dtial 
wlU  be  submerged.  tempGraniy,  snd  hto 
chosen  purposm  dtotorted  If  he  works  with 
a  party  or  a  movement.  But  I  t  aink  J<  iter- 
son  would  have  replied  to  this  ihtit  It  to  a 
matter  of  proportion,  that  beyond  a 
potot,  the  Individual  ahould  rebel.    Hto 

trolling  loyalty  shoiild  be  to  hto  Jon 

and  be  should  not  get  hto  loyaltftsa  oonfi 
And  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  JeA 
would  not  exhort  us.  If  he  lived  toda^,  to 
reassert   ourselves    In    character    and 
■dence.  as  Indlviduato.     Only  so  can  _ 
our  amoelatlons — parties,  movei  »i>mts. 
sten  groups,  churches,  at  anything    " 
carried  to  a  higher  level.    Thert  to  no 
thing  as  a  society  apart  from  the 
who  oompose  It.     We  speak  of  c!i 

Ing  thmgi.  or  of  the  Senate  doinf: . 

or  of  some  other  entity  taking  nctlon 
thto  ean  he  misleading.  What  bappeib  to 
that  the  people  of  the  churchis  do  see- 
thing, or  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  o^  the 
Indlviduato  that  form  a  group.  It  to^e«r. 
therefore,  ttiat  you  cannot  rates  the  stcUU 
level  unless  you  ratoe  It  tlirough  the 
Individual.  1 

After  all.  thto  has  alwaya  be<m  the  Ua*. 
And  besides  thto.  there  to  the  plooeerJ  the 
enterprtotng  IndtvtduaL  NO  reftnn.  no' cor- 
rection of  «n  evu.  no  advance  of  any  kind  m 
aU  the  annals  of  history  was  ever  begun  ^th- 
out  an  individual  to  get  It  started.  When 
*    i  of  the  Ammleaa  Bevntutlim 

low  and  men  ■■!!  ilted   

jm  down  towards  the  aatotoef^ 
fires     rtklBctedt 
back  into  Ufe?    Was  It  the 

-„ Did  aooMone  apootikS 

a  Oommlttee  on  Unrevolutkmarr  suT^j^ittjuf 
Was  It  an  ecieteetaettcl  ««■«.«  .f^ffpy  fy^^ 
know  the  anmr«.  Ik  wee  an  tadH  totaal  there- 
tofore  otaaewra.  «r  almem  m.  Itan  P»!ne. 
Whom  Qear«e  WastoH^jtom  enditid  with  lav- 
tog  the  ■■hiImHim, 

Who  In  tte  slMlMBth  oentu  rv  ref<»tned 
the  pri«<3ns  and  estahUiksd  hu3jane  tneat- 
meni  for  the  InsaneT  Wta  it  an  outcry  from 
the  etorgyt  An  tanpaaaieMd  lUea  by  the 
m«llcal  profeesion?  A  eommlttiie  at 
neat  ttti— ■  who  put  an  artiw  itow  „ 
the  newspapers?  Mo;  to  w«b  a  Kt^mmtg  n- 
known  girl  from  Hampden,  kalne.  D»o- 
thea  Dtx.  ^^ 


But 


ft<l' 


the  .American  jjublic  school  sya- 
-  '  Dl'3  someone  a.'iae  in  the  House 
of  Papnaentativeg  and  declare  with  his  fist 
"H**  bta  desk  that  a  great  Nation  de- 
an educated  citizenry  whereu^pon  the 
(Of  Representatives,  instantly  persuaded 
by  such  Impeccable  icgic.  unammouslv  rcted 
both  an  anthorlaatlcm  and  an  appropriation. 
and  the  Senate  do^ared  Itself  mortified  be- 
eaom  it  had  not  thought  of  it  first?  No  it 
was  a  loae  enthmleat  e  Msiirhiiis  1  m  law- 
ycr  named  Horace  Mann— who  did.  Inciden- 
tally, arrive  after  a  whUe  to  the  Bouee  of 
Repreeentattvea. 
And  so  we  might  continue  with  name  after 
Chrtottanlty  wae  not  — *«Ntohed  by 
cf  prominence,  people  who  wteided 
and  who  had  evolved  a  plan  to  mve 
the  wcrkL  Jems  of  namurth  was  an  Indl^ 
viduaL  So  was  the  apoeUe  Paul,  and  ao 
the  people  who  farmed  tfaoee  early 
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What  docs  the  tndl- 

vldual  coimt?  aortiy  the  first  of  the 
to  thto:  It  ftrpmrti    and  always  _ 

the  IndHMnU.  If  you  have  the  couTlctkm. 
the  coaragc.  the  patience,  and  the  pentot- 
ence.  and  if  you  are  wllUng  to  put  everythtog 
you  have  into  the  venture,  win  or  lorn,  yoa 
can  go  immtnm  dlrticwa,  in  thto  time  or  any 
other,  as  an  IndivtdoaL 

But  still,  it  may  be  objected,  t 
have  mentfcmed  were  after  an  _. 
people.  They  had  hthmmi  talent, 
otu  ability— or  at  any  rate  they  had  a  sort  a< 
boidnem  that  the  majority  cannot  t*^}*^ 
Say  eneasrhlng.  Mr.  Preed^r.  that  appltoe  to 
John  Doe  or  even  to  rmfi  Mnnmiiiael, 
None  of  ua.  of  eaewM.  admit  to  betog  John 

of  us  are  Cmp»r 
.  tat  atai  we  know  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  are  one  or  the  other.  People  who 
are  timid— who  dont  to  the  leact  want  to 
save  the  world,  they  Just  want  to  buy  a  tele- 
vision Kt.  What  do  they  count  for  as 
Indlviduato? 

'  **",^y..g"P'^-     ^  IMMiiiil.  not 

Uttle  figore  and  K-a  amoral  to  be  eorry  for 
him.  "-^  J — "  f-t  samr.  lis  to  mqiieiiiliu  rut 
a  large  port  of  wtet  to  the  asatter  with  us. 
He  reads  ib»  wrong  Bewepapers.  believes 
lies,  follows  hto  prejtidicea.  wraps  himself 
up  In  hto  fears.  And  wont  of  all.  he  doesn't 
know  when  to  be  angry. 

That  to  one  of  the  truly  eertous  thlx^  that 
to  the  mnltlttide  of  eo-oUed 
.  .  .  Tbmr  have  tm^ttHan  how 
tobatBilHBaBl.  l«rto  to  not  beesaae  they  are 
oveiflowlng  with  huaiMB  kindness  but  be- 
eauae they  ere  moraUy  eoft  and  cueapUant. 
When  they  see  evil  and  Injuattoe.  ttey  are 
P^Md  bnt  not  iwecitted.  Ittey  miittm  and 
mnable;  they  never  cry  oat.  They  com- 
mit the  sin  of  mit  bste^  ■■VT- 

Yet,  their  angv  to  tte  one  «bto«  above 

nfcrma.  they  ean  at  least  create  the  eondl- 
I  tas  which  crusades  can  be  effeettMl  mid 
I  suoceeaful.  The  wrath  of  the  mtftl- 
tud^  could  brtag  iMck  deoMscy  and  litlegillii 
^to  pufatle  Ufac  to  eoidd  frighten  ttoe  cor- 

ce  and  biaet  ttie 
It  coidd  give 
a  afconra  to  wm.  If  the 
^  ^^_^  «*  ordtoary  people  wowM  r*so  up 
m  rigbtoum  Indlgaailen  and  let  ttoe  eonnd 
of  their  angle  be  toaard.  we  atoonld  no 
have  ta  read  ta  ttoe  imi  eeinpei  of  a 
attorney,  floated  by  iiliaiuato  who 
VVtoMa^md  In  hto  arais  and  weeps:  or  of 
h  ^Mior  Wim  groans  aloud  when  hts  mo- 
**'••  •>•  dta*orted  In  careless  debate  and 
^*  ^11  of  weeks  is  heedlessly  cast  aside. 
■or  of  a  hundred  other  things  of  which  these 
^•o  are  representative. 
II  to  frequently  said  that  therr  are  no 
good  leaders,   men  and   women  with 


the   force   of  character,   the   n,entallty    the 
Vision,  the  irte«rl'.y  to  steer  ue  through  the 
dangerous    waters    aU    around    us    and    the 
storms  ahead.     I  am  not  so  sure  that   tha 
U  true.    I  think  i.  should  be  put  as  a  ques- 
tion, not  stated  as  a  fact      I   am  doubtful 
very  doubtful,  whether  Kood  ;e;idership  :s  as 
widely  welcomed  as  it  used  to  be   and  whether 
It   IS  recognisaed  when  it   appears      However, 
this  may  be.  leadership  in  a  free  country  is 
not  rui^rship.    nor  is  there  anj    ruling  class, 
leadership    must    emerge    frort     the    people! 
People  wtio  tjeUeve  that  the  individual  cc-unts 
must  produce  the  outsutndmg  mdividua:— 
and   then   help   him   to  ccunt       He   is   their 
agent,    their    repres«'ntative       Only    as    such 
individtials  emerge,  and  are  encouraged  and 
supp-jrted.  can  3  society  baaed  m  tndtvJdual 
significance   maintain  Ua  specjal  ehiwecter, 
and  only  a)  can  it  endure.     It  is  indl^jen- 
aable  that   all   of  ta   together   provide   the 
cundltkau    under    which    we   shall    be   wdl 
and  wisely  leo.     And  as  I  sakl  before,  thto 
means  that  at  least  we  must  be  wlitt^  to 
t  Um  and  cheetlag.  venaUty  and 
ition;  at  leart.  we  must  stand  iq>  for 
If   we   will   not  do  that 
what  hope  can  there  be  lor  us?    What 
good  are  we?    Why  shotild  0<id  or  history 
preserve  us?    Why  should  we  be  mved? 
_^  But    besides     regaining   the    capacity    for 
nghteoas  tndagnatkm,  th*  tn^trtdma — who 
he  to,  and  no  amttar  how  anftnysona 
oert  eootlnoously.  and    ndced.  miwt 
eootinuooaly,  the  satire  inftucnee  of 
hto  life   and  character.     Thenr  to  not  one 
of  us   who  does   not  every   day   appredatrty 
affect   our   total   situation.     In^lividuals   are 
ev«7  hour  making  a  difference  ua  other  indl- 
vktaato  and  therefore  in  att  ol  w.    By  the 
tntA  we  take — or  refnae  to  tike — to  ordk- 
nary  «juu»sisatlcn.  we  enooar«|t  either  tho 
trtie  or  the  tetoe.  Uie  good  or  the  teid;   we 
make  It  cither  eoeler  or  barter  for  other 
pccpto  to  have  courage,  to  deepen  their  con- 
vietlona.  to  make  right  choices.    It  to  out  of 
the   vast   complex   of   the   reliiflnisdilia   cf 
tndlvldiiato  that  the  «»i»p«|1tt  amMa  to  ratae 
«»  aCandarda— or  the  wmta^mm  to  let  ttoem 
drop.     When  we  expnts  our  wrn  prejudtces 
we  deepen  prejudice  m  othfiri.     When  we 
w»tor  thaaa.  pre^ndlee  everyvimre  rotitisa 
a  setback,    n  we  stand  by  ow  eoovte^ons, 
gently  bat  firtoly  rafadag  to  l>»  tottmidated, 
eltoer  to  pleese  a  friend  or  placite  an  enemy, 
eonvlctloei  finds  a  stronger  roott^e.     It  to  not 
aaeemary  to  be  too  much  bothered  by  the 
thln^  that  people  my  at  sucl,  a  time,  the 
Irrltotion  or  annoyance  they  esoress.     Some- 
thing has  happened  within  th  !m  that   they 
could  not  prevent;   something   that   whether 
they  wished  it  or   not.  made  them  believe 
more  deejdy  that  character  is  £  reality,  that 
there  are  things  in  life  to  respjct. 

How  much  does  the  individual  coont?  It 
Is  a  question  that  he  himf'lf  osiHt  aoBawer, 
that  all  must  ar.swer.  each  bj  ttoe  manner 
of  his  life. 

•'What  can  I  do'*  asks  H<3rare  Traubel  m 
his  Chants  Communal,  -j  can  aJk  out  when 
others  are  sUert.  I  can  say  man  wiien  others 
say  money.  I  can  stay  up  when  others  are 
a5]eep.  I  can  keep  on  working  when  others 
have  stopped  to  play.  I  can  give  Ufe  big 
meanings  when  others  give  lift  Uttie  mean- 
ings. I  can  say  love  when  otl.ers  say  hato. 
I  can  say  every  man  when  others  say  one 
man.  I  can  try  events  by  si  h;.rd  test  wtien 
others  try  it  by  an  easy  test 

"What  can  I  do?  I  can  give  myself  to  life 
when  other  men  refuse  thems  fives  to  life." 

He  to  entuTly  nght.  He.  oi-  you.  or  I.  or 
any  of  us  can  do  precisely  tha>-and  it  wlU 
determine  how  much  we  count  as  individuals. 
L«t  ua  pray:  O  God.  who  has  Kiven  us  pow- 
ers we  seldom  use  and  possibUities  we  all 
too  easily  renounce,  lead  lis  to  .ee  how  much 
better  we  might  be  than  we  u-e,  aad  help 
us  to  be  wiilUig  for  it.    Amen. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEQL  M.  HAKDEN 

or  oaeajfa 

IN  THK  HODBK  OP  REPRKSBITAITVffl 

Thursday.  October  4,  19S1 

Mrs  HARDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renutrta  to  tiM 
RicokD.  I  Include  the  foUowizig  «4ftrwT 
of  Hon    JoskFH  W   Maktw.  Jr..  Reptib. 

lican  leader  of  the  House,  at  a  Itmefaeoo 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  Re- 
publican regional  meeting  at  the  ICmy. 
flower  Hotel  Washington.  D.  C  oa 
Monday.  October  1.  1951 : 

Maaam  Chairman  and  feUow  BeputiUcana. 
It  IS  a  privilege  to  be  here  today  to  Joto  to 
this  discussion  of  the  1952  campaign.  Onea 
more  we  find  ourselves  preperlcg  for  a  vtc« 
tory  that  has  eluded  \»  in  five  oonaecotlva 
Presidential   electioiis. 

In  the  disappointment  of  our  defeata  we 
have  emerged  each  time  stronger  and  mora 
determined  than  ever  thst  America  most  cm. 
brace  the  essential  prtoclplea  for  which  the 
Republican  Party  stands  if  our  country  to  to 
^^ve  ad  a  tree  nation.  Such  vlgUanm. 
such  determination,  cannot  fall,  and  It  wlO 
not  fan.  Because  Americans  love  their  eoon- 
try  because  they  want  to  preserve  the 
nbertiea  which  made  it  great,  they  are  k, 
to  e^ect  a  Republician  President  and  a 
publican  Congress  in  lasa. 

Yet,  as  we  approach  the  campaign,  let 
no  one  doubt  the  gravity  of  the  task  »k^^ 
is  ahead  of  us.  We  are  dealing  with  one  at 
the  greatest  threats  to  liberty  that  America 
has  ever  known — entrenched  govem^esiC 
Itoihing  less  than  a  complete  awakening  at 
the  American  people  and  a  landslide  marcit 
to  the  pons  will  bring  ribout  the  vietarr 
that  is  so  essential. 

In   the  field  of  politics,  we  are  often  too 
prone   to   use   old   yardsUcks  for 
new  circumstances. 

You  hear  it  said  that  the  RepubUeans  ,»— _ 
not  win  to  1852  because  of  the  phony  prcn- 
penty  that  war-making  and  bloodshed  have 
created. 

You  heard  it  said  that  the  voters  ha^  been 
bought  with  their  own  mc«ey  ^nd  that  wa 
will   go  up  at?alnst  a  eontroUed  vote. 

Finally,  your  hear  it  said  thst  the  ft  mart 
can  form  of  govertunent.  as  we  know  tt.  to 
gone;  that  the  people  have  t)een  drugged  toto 
an  acceptance  of  socialism. 

My  colleagues.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  stoch 
despair  and  defeatism.  I.  fa-  one,  f^^iHri 
believe  that  the  American  peopto'ace  yet 
ready  to  seU  out  their  175-year-old  herttMo 
of  freedom  for  the  th<xt>ufthly  dtooedMed 
shackles  of  sociaUsm— a  yoke  already  thrown 
off  by  the  people  of  Australia  and  Wew  Its 
land  and  about  to  be  thrown  off  by 
British  friends  across  the  sea. 

The   truth   Is   that   the  Republican 

will  enter  the  1952  campeign  with  ttoree 
the  greatest  political  issues  of  modem 
I   want   to  talk   to  you   about  thaee 
which  if  we  face  up  to  them  and  raee 
squarely  will  bring  us  a  victory  of 
dented  ""rc^wrtions. 

The  first  of  these  great  ia»uea — end  tt  to 
the  most  fundamentai^-can  be  stunmed  wn 
to  four  words:  Lack  of  »«»*^^«|  mevrliy. 
Americans  at  vartous  periods  in  thato'  i^^• 
tory  have  experienced  fear  for  their  eoe 
security — fear  for  their  pocftictbooka. 
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TtodAT,  for  ttui  Oni  Um«.  they  urt  exp«- 
licnclnir  feor  f(V  thetr  national  aecurlty— 
fear  for  their  Htm. 

Even  m  the  darltmt  d»5n  of  the  Am^Tlcaa 
Revolution  the  American  people  cever  lost 
fiUth  in  the  outcome  Today  we  lire  a  Na- 
tion aaarllcd  by  doubt*  and  insecurUy. 

Due  atm^»t  wholly  to  the  blundering  at 
cur  ao-cailed  leader*,  to  their  policies  of  ap- 
peasement and  aoftnexs.  we  have  wtmessed 
the  Stjviet  Union  expand  Ita  domination 
in  five  pcmcetlnM  ycara  from  170.000.000  to 
800.000  000  people.  Slmultaneovuly.  we  have 
wunesj»«d  American  preatige  and  Americaa 
leadership  deteriorate   at   an  alarming   rate. 

The  rtTect  on  the  American  people  haa 
been  deraatating 

Fur  tJ!»e  arat  time  In  our  hlatory.  Ameri- 
cana go  to  bed  wondering  if  they  will  be 
alive  when  the  dawn  comee.  They  gaze  at 
their  bomaa  wandering  when  they  will  be 
reduced  to  nibble  They  ga»  upon  their 
children,  wondering  more  about  whether 
they  win  be  alive  than  whetho'  they  will  ria© 
to  be  ouiatandlng  cltlaena. 

Under  Xhia  admlnlatratlon,  few  has  be- 
come a  national  p<Jlcy. 

The  Kecojid  of  the  great  Isauea  can  also  be 
su  nmed  up  In  four  worda:  Lack  of  Kiecutive 
leadcrahlp. 

Never  In  the  annala  of  cur  NaUon  has 
America  had  so  little  leadership  when  so 
much  was  neadsd.  both  In  the  field  of  inter- 
na*lon.tl  relatlona  and  domestic  allalrs. 

Cn  the  International  scene,  we  have  been 
out  bargained,  out  amarted,  and  out  ma- 
iwu'ered.  We  have  undergone  humUlatlons 
tin    iralleied  In  our  hUtory. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  present  leadership 
can  bes.  be  meaaured  by  the  Prealdent'a  own 
confv^aalon  the  other  day  that  he  knew  no 
other  a  newer  to  our  problems  but  the  use 
of  force 

The  Anierlcan  people  are  already  asking 
themaelTea:  Is  the  price  of  little  men  in  big 
places  to  be  endlens  war  and  endless  blood- 
ahed? 

The  third  great  Issue — an  laaue  which  la 
the  bedrock  ot  our  clvUteatlon — can  also  be 
summed  up  in  fotir  words :  Lack  of  public 
morality 

Let  me  say  now  that  this  issue  la  far 
deeper  than  mink  coata,  deep  freejses  and 
flasks  (3t  perfume.  This  Is  an  issue  which 
reaches  to  the  Tery  vitals  of  our  social  sys- 
tem. It  strikes  at  our  homea,  our  communl- 
tlee.  bnd  our  churche*. 

We  cannot  bold  up  the  defalcations  of  ob- 
•cure  bangera-on  and  petty  bureaucraU 
when  the  whole  pbiloaophy  of  ijovemment 
la  tiMBrt  on  appeal  to  the  pocketbook  and  the 
bally  loatead  of  to  the  heart  and  mii>d.  How 
can  we  expect  Ideallam  and  morality  to  sur- 
vtre  when  govamment  Itaalf  la  dedicated 
oalj  to  the  aoctaUst  piinciplea  of  mate- 
rtalUan? 

The  RepuUlean  Bartj  wotild  fail  in  ita 
duty  tf  tt  dM  not  graap  this  tarae  In  its 
t^oad— t  tnipUeatlona.  Petty  crime  la  the 
work  of  peUy  poople.  but  the  Oodleaa  ma- 
tertallim  which  this  administration  em- 
hra«aa  can  lead  only  to  social  tuldde. 

Tea.  we  have  the  lasucs.  We  must  have  the 
courate  to  meet  them.  And  above  all  elae. 
we  muei  eaetclee  the  wtedom  to  reeolve  them. 

Thoea  thrw  frwt  iwtiaa— Uidc  of  natiohal 
••cuztty.  lacft  ot  executive  leaderahlp.  and 
hwK  of  pobUc  moraUty — are  Interlooked  and 
Urtwwueen. 

Ttafe  taak  of  arriving  at  salutkxa  tor  the 
prohle— e  Utejr  create  reata  with  the  Republl- 
can  Party.  Ontainly  no  one  ean  expect  the 
party  In  power,  aa  the  authora  of  our  mls- 
takea.  our  hoBOllaUooa.  and  tnB  talluree,  to 
provide  the  anawen. 

In  the  flaM  at  International  relatKns.  kha 
Ftatj  nuet  prepaia  ttaali  to  re- 
M  tu  rtfhtful  ptoea  la  gov- 
»^  R  araet  ra«ard  toroe  at  the  weapon 
of  fatture.     In  this  age  of  atoonlc  horrora. 
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there  can  b*  no  hope  for  clvtlixatlon  if  w^r 
la  the  cmiy  annwer 

In  our  del  lt>erat  Ions  on  principle*  and  Iti 
our  choice  of  candldatee.  we  must  never  lo«e 
alght  of  the  facn  that  America  needs  mo#t 
of  all  statesmen  and  leaders  who  not  onljr 
can  evolve  wUe  policies  but  who  have  tttB 
couram  and  Ir.tr^rity  to  carry  thoee  poilelae 
through  to  a  successful  coiMtaiOB.  I 

In  the  field  of  domestic  Vtain.  the  Re- 
publican Party  must  provide  Iradeii  antl 
poUdea  that  wJl  stabtltae  our  economy,  ttcb 
inflation  dead  In  ita  tracks,  restc»-e  national 
aolvency.  and  Inftiae  oor  Ooremment  ndA 
Integrity  and  moral  pilBctille.  | 

In  Khort   what  America  needs  is  stn»gth4- 
not  the  strength  of  the  mailed  fist,  for 
have   that,   but   strength   of  character 
purpose. 

A!I  tbf  armor  in  the  world  wUl  not  sat 
a    nation    shot    through    with    oomipttoi, 
political  preed.  and  vaclHatlng  leadership. 

A  Mairinot  Line  could  not  save  a  dft- 
mc^-alized  Prance,  nor  will  atomic  weapoas 
save  a  demoralized  America.  | 

Across  the  sea  in  Britain,  our  Engll^ 
■  friends  are  about  to  hold  an  election.  &i 
many  ways,  the  problems  of  the  BrltUh  eleji 
torate  parallel  the  problems  of  the  Amerlcati 
voter.  They  are  heselged  by  aoclallnn  frotti 
within  and  the  threat  of  the  world  Com* 
munist  conspiracy  from  without.  J 

My  colleague  In  the  House  of  Repreaenti- 
tlves  from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
RiCRAXo  B.  WiGcuswoKTH.  dropped  me  a  no^ 
the  other  day  and  enclosed  aa  editorial  fro|a 
a  leading  British  publication.  The  Kn>nomt^, 
The  editortaJ  forecast  defeat  for  the  Lab4r 
government  and  then  stated  a  "'?^fluff*^ 
which  I  think  we  in  the  Republican  Parfy 
might  wen  weigh  in  our  deliberations. 

I  quote: 

"The  majority  of  people  seem  to  aee  Use 
ways  to  better  living  in  lower  govemmeai 
expenditure,  hard  work,  and  more  competi- 
tion. They  now  have  little  faith  in  controls 
and  sutisidies.  still  less  IE.  niiririnallaeHini 
If  on  these  points  the  government  "mi^—  fur- 
ther conceasioiia  to  the  (left-wing)  views  of 
Mr.  Bevan  or  of  the  TUC.  it  will  not  be  earn- 
ing popularity,  but  drifting  farther  awfy 
from  the  trend  of  public  thinking.     •     •     • 

"The  swing  in  opimon  demonatrates  on«e 
again  a  truth  that  is  noi  leaa  evident  be- 
cause politicians  are  generally  too  timid  |o 
believe  the  evld'  ce.  The  poptUarity  of  a 
govenunent  depends  on  facing  up  to  Its  dlfl- 
cultlea,  even  if  toes  get  stepped  on  in  the 
process.  In  a  crisis,  the  British  people  re- 
spond, now  as  in  the  past,  to  firm  laailiiiilil|i. 
providing  it  la  honest.  They  do  aol  eKpe<t 
to  be  aoothed  and  left  alone. 

"The  Labor  Party  is  too  tied  to  its  fR^coq- 
cetved  notions  for  anyone  to  hope  that  tt  wAl 
take  lessons  of  the  past  month  to  heart.  Tqe 
Conservative  Party  has  no  excuse  for  ignot- 
Ing  them." 

The  truth  la  that  not  only  America  amd 
Britain  are  crying  for  ieederahtp  but  the  en- 
tire world  Is  demanding  it.  If.  as  the  Econo- 
mlat  suggesta.  wisdom  may  be  born  out  of 
watching  the  bltmders  of  others,  tl^en  cer- 
tainly after  watching  18  years  of  government 
by  guees,  gouge,  and  gun.  we  should  be  wtee 
Indeed. 

Plnally,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  the 
IMa  rampalgp  muat  be  conducted  cm  a  plsine 
transcendlnc  ordinary  polUica. 

Of  the  Republican  Party  have  uq 
on  patrlotiam. 

Minions  of  Americans  who  have  been  vot- 
tnf  the  Democrat  ticket  are  |U5t  as  deeply 
•oeieemed  about  the  future  of  o^or  country 
•■  any  one  of  as. 

tytttf  ase  anxlcQs  to  )oln  with  \is  In  re- 
•feorlnc  America  to  Americans. 

They  are  Just  as  fed  up  with  the  alien 
phlloaophiea  of  this  administration  as  ai<y 
one  of  us. 


As  Republicans,  tt  la  cmr  <uty  to  attend 
the  hand  of  fdlowahlp  to  e- ary  AnM^ican. 
regardleai  of  party.  Tbo  wanti  to  Join  ta  in 
our  crusade  to  save  America.  In  nd  case 
should  ws  let  a  narrow  pariaan  ▼lew  be- 
cloud the  fact  that  It  Is  the  UBerteanj  torta 
at  fovenoMBt  to  which  we  ace  dadleatin^ 
the  1M»  easpalcn. 

We  mtMt  coadosC  omalrv  ta  soch  ai  fash- 
ion that  the  pafwHar  «in  aha:  1  pcevalli  The 
best  way  to  do  It  Is  to  conduct  an  Mmeet, 
stralgbtforward.  hard-hlttin{.  and  fdartaas 
campaign  so  that  no  one  can  liatafce  Where 
ve  stand. 

If  we  have  the  courage  to  meet  the|  duty 
which  la  otua,  there  can  be  only  one  result: 
A  laiiiMIMi  victory  In  1952  fcr  the  ge#uhU- 
can  Party  and  America. 
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HON.  GEORGE  MIADER 


other 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRl  3«irrATI1(rBB 

Thur$daii.  October  i,  l$il 

Mr.   MEADER.     Mr.   Sienka. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  tn  the| 
ORS.  I  include  the  following:  letter : 

rnaiaaiiiw  or  tkb  XJmnm  9x  itss. 

Boaam  or  Rtfiaacrramnfli,  | 
Washingtom.  D.  C,  October  3, 
Hon.  WXLuaJc  L.  Dawaow. 

Chmirman.  Committee  cnt 

te  the  Mxeeutioe  Departments, 
Bomae  of  Mepreaentmtivea.         I 
ir«8/  in9ton.  9. 

DkM  Chaoucan  Dawson:  (>n  Wedn^ 
August  1.  1961.  a^  ttoe  last  meeting 
committee.  I  (MmaA  tbe  follow  tay  i 
Eha*  a  subeoBidrtttee 
three  ot  the  mafatrtf  and 
the  mincMity  party,  is  hereby  c  rested,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  penettettng 
Inteatlgstton  of  tbe  Departtaaat 
Inetadtaig  but  not  limited  tii  Its 
tlonal  structtu-e.  its  proeedurei .  lu  | 
ixa  performaaee.  and  Its  relaumshlp  toJt 
Pederal  ageaaftaa." 

At  your  request.  I  have  pr»  pared  a 

ment  of  the  reasma  why  I  tw  leve  thy  i 

lutlon  should  be  adopted  by  tbe  Kx|«Bdl«| 
ttffes  Cocnmittee.  I  orge  u  Immp^^ 
adoption  by  the  eooualUee. 

It  should  not  lequlte  extexded  aiy^msiil 
to  eatabhsh  the  fact  that  the  world  p^Uun 
of  the  free  nathma  haa  datcrtcrated.  and  tha 
wcrld  posltAoB  of  B— dan  eonmunism  haa 
advanced  in  the  six  short  ysars  sinoe  the 
doee  <4  World  War  IL  We  flid  Rtissia  and 
her  Oaasoivalst  satellites,  in  f  act.  in  posses- 
alon  of  strategle  areas  and  ma>  ters  over  erst- 
while democratic  peoplea.  aab  rugatlng  them 
aj?ainsi  their  will.  As  a  restil' .  we  find  our- 
selvee  committed  to  a  back-bre\klng  pregram 
of  lx)lstanng  weait  Rovernmena  and  impov- 
enahed  aaOwis  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
cordon  sanltatre  aga'ort  lunhn'  Communist 
Impenaliftle  advances.  This  eflort  has  led 
us  to  drain  and  dislocate  our  ecoiK>my.  and 
the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 

Without  engaging  in  aeconl  gueasltig.  It 
would  seem  apparent  to  an-  (air-n»nded 
observer  thai  we  cauld  have  d<ine  better.  It 
follows  that  the  igency  of  our  Government 
responsible  for  the  execution  if  our  fereiitn 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  ow  relatlonshtps 
With  othei  countries,  namely,  the  Staae  De- 
partment, has  bt^en  tried  and  found  lacking 
the  skill,  vltfur.  and  eflecUvccess  whidi  the 
times  demand 

Without  eiigaglng  In  recrminatit^  or 
fault  fiattBf  for  fault  finding's  sake,  tt  is 


upon   this   Con«re«i   to  examine 
at    through    wr.ich    we    ex^^resa 
and  carry  out  our  foreign  policies  to  the  eiid 
In   the  future,   our   decisions   may    be 
^d  our  acticiis  more  forthright  and 
tf    w    are    lo    avoid    the    detMcie 
lafeeoroe  as  a  n»n/-.n 
or.  at  Moat,  as  an 

Mo  SDh)act.  In  my 
the  cooeaBtratad  aflMUiiiM  d  CMto 
In  aa  great  a  daiiii  aa  ttM  om  at  tmn*.  It 
la  the  oWlgattnw  of  Omgraai  to  look  into 
this  attaaCtoB  aad-take  eoeh  metkm  m  may 
be  necwsary  to  taapraew  and  sUa^lhat  tha 
cooduct  of  our  foralfcu  aflatra. 
So  far  as  I  have  bean  able  to  Mms.  there 
een  no  penetrattng  aaamteeCMai  oC  the 
I>apartnicnt  by  u  eoa^^aaakanal  eoaa- 
In  raosBt  ycna.  Tha  Baoimt  Cam- 
I  did  Ktve  attention  to  adatatetrauve 
a  st«iiy  waa  nrnOmrtaA  by 

oi  ma -  "^ 

la  the  Bl^tteth  rrnigiiii      Any 

tlon    conducted    at    this    tii^t^    ihcndd.    of 

take   advaaas^e  of 
prvnooaly.    Howeiai.  it  to 

be 

to 
or  aot  ^ ^ 

and  the  admlnlstratlTB  ismiJuiaa  of  tha 
Departokent  o<  State  arc  soak  m  to  fatdn 
that  agency  to  nuike  praaapk  aad  liilai%iiii 
deetolooa  and  to  taka  eghuuna  and  torth- 
rlBht  aetloo.  PaOnre  to  act  may  aoiaetlmea 
be  more  dteastrooa  than  aettaif  mhrtskenly. 

Tbe  methods  of  recnaltmant  of  pcnonnel. 
and  the  type  and  caUher  of  paraona  la  key 
poattlons  In  the  State  Departawnt*  atauld 
he  thoroughly  — «-t«-^  Thto  cshmIb». 
ttaakaboaOd  go  beyond  the  question  of  osan 
j^y»Wy  and  aboold  be  aimed  at  a  racrutt- 
maaft  system  which  would  permit  as  to  sa- 
anahle  for  this  most  important  Mpect  of 
our  national  affairs  the  moet  capable  In- 
ttiUgent.  patriotic,  coor^ 
tftat  can  be  found  In  thto 

A  review  of  tbe  perfonaaace  of  tha 

It  in  important  coBfiranoaa  and 
In  recent  years  should  be  un- 
Bot  so  much  for  the  purpoee  of 
blame  for  mistakes  as  for  the  pur- 
poee of  leaming  in  what  reepacte  the  or- 
guilBational  stetacture  and  peraoBaal  of  the 
State    Department    are    del 

aaeaanres  can  be  taken  to ,,^, 

Mate  Department  with  the  hope  that  Its 
work  may  be  more  soeersBful  in  the  future. 

In   recent   years,   the   United   States    has 
multiplied  Ito  activities  in  fordga  anas  and 
new  agcndee  far  ttto  pur- 
of  the  deUcacy  of  ralaTtnaM 
s  and  the  value  of  marahattng 

aU  our  potential  tm  tha  ausaBjiTMl of 

mir  objectlvea  In  forelga  ateh*.  H  is  ex- 
toaaaly  impcvtant  that  idl  our  activities  be 
tmtfled  and  oocrdinated.  and  that  we  avoid 
Inooadstcnt  action  and.  conflict  between 
agaadee  ot  our  Govenn— at  operaUng  in 
foreign  areaa.  There  to  a  pvohlam  of  admm- 
latratlve  relationships  here  whtoh  Ik  would 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  thto  committee 
to  studv. 

In  my  Jtidgment.  the  Committee  on  Kx- 
pendltur«  In  the  Executive  Department* 
not  only  tias  the  Jur_sd;  m  n.  but  has  the 
obligation,  to  conduct  :;  .  -  udv  of  the  oper- 
atlosaaftheState  l>-i^  .-  :r.ent  with  a  view 
to  daianMBtng  Its  ei.'.  :i  mv  and  efflciency. 
"  ti*C  eOBMBtotea.  or  a  suix  'i^.r  ;ttee  created 
for  that  p^apuse.  should  i  r.c.er\:xS.e  this  task. 
an  adequate  stall,  and  explore  thia 
diligently  but  tEaparttally.  the  re- 
aulting  good  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States  could  be  irameasu.-able. 

A  few  decades  afo,  the  United  States  was 
a  self-«\iflJcl«nt.  well -prot-c ted  haven.     Now 
we  are   thrust   Into   the   ^-er)-   center  of  the 
of    catastroptiic    world    events. 
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The  agency  throtigh  whlcl 
.'elations  with  the  rest  of 
suddenly  required  to  asaur 
aponslbillTies  which  it  has 
degree  In  the  past.     It  is  L- 
stepe    be    taken    to   streng- 
th u   Instrument,    the   Stat 
rapidly  as  we  can      In  su 
the  Coneress  bears  its  rw 
it  cannot  discrisive  in  tell 
tlrely  wrthcuT  betruj  weii-i 
not  be  weli-in.'  .rm«»d  unle 
investigation  of  the  type  I 
Sincerely, 
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l»  we  conduct  our 
&e  world  has  been 
le  mj!r*entou«  re- 
never  had  ic  like 
nperailve  that  aU 
hen  and  develop 
f  Department,  as 
rh  sTengthening. 
>i'ns!bilitT.  which 
eently  ai.d  effec- 
aformed  It  can- 
ss  it  conducts  an 
have  propcse<J. 


Gxoesz  t^TApn 


Pratectuif  Vkal  lafermaboa  the 
Rifht  Wa/ 

EXTENSION  OF  1  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF    COS.XECraTTT 

IN  TEE  HOCSH  OP  REPl  lESENTATIVES 

r  Thurs(L'y.  Octobfr  f  1951 

Mr.  MORANO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai-ks  m  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  wis-h  to  include  th  ?  text  of  a  bul- 
letm  issutd  by  the  Office  cf  Civil  Defense. 
Sacramento  Calif.,  regardinj?  the  pnni- 
ui?  of  confidential  infoimatlon  by  the 
press.  This  bulletin,  an  example  of  the 
democratic  way  of  insui:ng  security  of 
vitai  Information,  was  bn.ught  to  my  at- 
tCLUon  by  Mr.  Niver  W  Beaman,  As- 
sistant Du-ector  of  Cnil  Defense  in 
charge  of  Public  Informal  ion  and  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Beaman  was  lormerly  editor 
of  Greenwich  Time,  a  n-'wspaper  often 
referred  to  as  the  best  suburban  daily 
in  America,  which  is  pibiished  in  my 
hjme  towTi.  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  was 
also  CUT  editor  of  the  PuLUer  prize-win- 
ning Waterbury  tConn.'  Amencan-Re- 
publican. 

This  bulletin,  when  contrasted  with 
the  President  s  decree  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, might  serve  as  an  object  lesson  in 
the  true  democratic  mettod  of  protect- 
ing vital  information  as  opposed  to  the 
dictatonaJ  method  chosen  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  bulletin  follows: 

Omcx  or  Crvn  Danrsa. 
SacTOTTtenfo.  Calif ,  Septenber  2«.  1»S1. 
To  News  Asaocia-ions.  Calif  ot  ala  Newspapers. 
California  Ritdio  and  T\   Stations 

The  Caliiorn-ia  State  Offi.  e  of  Civil  De- 
fense aslts  your  cocperailoi  In  keeping  a 
secret  for  the  good  of  our  St  ite  and  Nation. 

Caiifomia  has  a  State  1  eadquarters  of 
clTU  defense  and  10  regional  headquarters. 
These  are  all  control  centers  to  meet  atomic 
attack  or  other  emergency. 

We  are  setting  up  alternate  control  cen- 
ters— usually  some  diatance  away  from  the 
control  centers. 

The  location  of  these  al -.emate  eanrc* 
centers  is  restricted  tnfcH-aiaUon  within 
the  OtOct  of  ClvU  Defense 

We  hc^ie  this  iniormation  Coes  not  become 
public. 

Reason:  Tliese  alternate  xintrol  centisra 
contam  communications  an  1  other  eq\i3p- 
ment  vital  to  the  safety  and  tectinty  of  CaU- 
fornia.  ita  people,  and  the  Nstion— If  we  are 
attacked.  We  must  guard  against  sabotage. 
Hence  the  secrecy  ot  locatloz. 

As  these  alternate  contro!  centers  move 
toward  completion,  you  ar;  bauiid  to  receive 


loeal  news  upe  on  tltem  la  tbe  araae  «k«tw 
they  are  located. 

FcT  security  purpoeet.  we  aak  joa  not  ia 
pnnt.  broedcaat.  or  {mbtlcly  dlan^  tnth. 
location*  or  actinty  In  eoenectaoa  wttih 
them 

There  la  no  law  nor  code  nor  dtrectlvw  thiit 
fortnda  you  to  print  or  broadcast  —^^  lii. 
formation  There  is  no  petialty  tf  you  cio 
print  or  broadcast  it.  We  hope,  bowwecr. 
that  for  purposes  of  security,  yoo  wHl  help 
us  keep  this  lnlorm».tlon  restricted.  This 
offlce  greaur  apjarciates  the  constant  eQa|>. 
erauon'and  eountiess  courteslee  It  raeatwia 
from  Calif  omias  press  and  radio. 
Sincerely, 

W  M  Rcwaataun. 
Ma  for  General.  United  States  draif 
{Rettrea\,  Dvector  of  ctaU   Da' 
fense. 


TWy  Awak  tW  Vermel 

KXTENJJION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  iKiasoni 

IN  THl  HOCSl  OP  RSPRXSEmATPrWB 

Thursdaif.  October  4,  1951 

Mr  CARNAHAN  Mr  SpefOcer.  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the 
RtcoRD,  I  include  herewith  an  ecUtorlil 
from  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin  <rf  Sep- 
tember 29.  1951,  entitled  "They  Await 
the  Verdict."  Tbe  removal  of  the  enmtt 
from  the  graves  of  13.000  Worid  War  11 
war  dead  buried  m  the  Natioxia]  Gene* 
tery  of  the  Pacific  in  Hawaii  has  rataed  it 
storm  of  justifiable  protest.  I  want  tc> 
join  in  ursine  that  these  symbols  o.  lattli 
and  sacrifice  lie  restored  azxl  made  ii 
permanent  part  of  the  manorial  at  tt^} 
final  resting  place  of  Uiose  who  ptv«» 
their  lives  in  the  defense  of  Araerica.  ;[ 
urge  that  prompt  conskieration  a»^  up.. 
proval  be  given  to  House  Joict  Rento*- 
tion  338  which  cirects  the  Secretary  «! 
the  Army  to  replace  the  crosKS  wttieti 
until  recently  marked  the  graves  at  ttM! 
National  Memorial  Cemeter>  In  Hawaii. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

TRrr  Await  trs  Vaamer 

The  mute  white  crosses  have  been 
frcan   the   graves  of  the  National 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific — but 
restore  them. 

Ii  took  only  :\  hotirs  for  the , ,  ____ 

force  of  the  Army  to  remove  frcok  tlw  Pnaeb- 
bowl  more  than  13.CX)0  Uttle  wooden 
It  will  require  more  time  to  restore 
If  tiiey  arc  to  be  restored. 

But  there  la  time  for  this  task  of 
tlon — thoee   who    sleep   beneatb   tbe 
ttirf  In  tlie  ancient  crater  have  no  v^a  for 
haste.     They  wiu  w»it.  in  patlenee,  f«r  tbe 
verdict. 

All  the  hurry,  all  tbe  erdcred  ip 
dlaclpltne  of  their  training.  aU  tbe 
ur^ncy  of  their  attacks  on  tbt  battle 
aU    the    sudden    angulah    at    Vwfr 
wounds  before  they  fell,  are  at  th* 

Fco-  them  tbe  aura  will  rise  and 
over  that  dedicated  "HUl  at  Sacrltee'*  ta  ^""^ 
tinhurried  proceaalan.  Tbe  gentle  wtadb  aad 
the  stars  will  keep  tbem  oomiiany.  aaam.  tt 
ta  a  biurst  of  organlaed  effort  as  wnU  )!■■• 
and  precise  as  tbe  tmrst  trosn  a  »«»»*^f'ffit  gOMi 
tbe  13.000  white  eroeses  eanm  domm  ta  t: 
unexpected  afternoon. 

In  Washington.  O.  C.  IMegmta 
approp:-iatu.y  said  that  tbe  wlsbas  oC 
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tUBtUw  of  Um  mtn  who  It*  Id  Um  Puacb- 
bowl  gnrw  tlKnild  b»  eon*ult«d. 

Tlukt  cAn  tM  doQ«,  ftnd  tbouid  be  don*.  It 
■hcukt  haw  been  don*,  itnd  tborouithiy.  tym- 
p«thetlc»ll)r.  befor*  tbc  ord«r  wm  gKeu  tiiat 
tor*  tlM  crocaes  froca  tb«  px^und. 

To  do  U  rl^bUy,  tbe  lAmiiies  tbouid  bav« 
ft  dtmr  picture  of  tbc  altcmaUves—  Uie  grave* 
vltb  crcMws  lAd  alao  with  tb«  (Ut  stun* 
aukrk^r,  or  tb*  r'n>*««i  vlth  ooi;  tiiat  flnt, 
IziconspicuauA.  luid  u&ia^p('c«^>*  headstone. 

And  Hue  fatniise*  abound  kjnow— tminy  of 
tbrm  kJiow  alrvAdy— tbjtt  In  our  Daiiltary 
cemeteries  abroad  tlM  wblt*  crocses  atUl 
■Uud. 

And  these  n«xt  ot  kin  sb«<uld  feel  tb&t  tt  i» 
not  »  quMitoa  of  economy — our  doini;  fitUug 
boQor  to  tbca*  wbo  are  burled  In  Punchbowl. 

It  la  a  question  ot  KiTua«  to  these  her>«s  of 
our  03untr*  the  greatest  posstbi*  CTldence  of 
respect  and  devotion  we  can  give  theii. 

It  U  a  qiMstloo  also  of  developing  thia 
National  Memorial  Ceme'.ery  as  one  of  our 
Nations  most  tmprssaiv*.  most  dutinctlvs 
burial  places. 

It  1>  a  question  cf  maintaining  the  physi- 
cal faciauas  so  that  each  Memorial  Day  the 
p««>ple  of  Hawrvii  can  pay  tbeir  dlatmcuve 
tribute  of  lets  and  garlands,  appropriately 
«r««thsd  above  the  graves. 

Tes;  those  wtm  11)  Mieep  In  Punchbovl  can 
aw&lt  th*  vsTcUct. 

POt  them  all  aortal  haste  la  ended.  They 
tie  quietly  U  th*  tHlimate  discipline  of 
death,  relymg  upon  a  graceful  country  to  do 
them  Justic*. 


Rc&f  Piblidty  B«a 


EZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  DiiaaMA 

Df  IBS  BOD8S  OP  REPBXSEirrATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  4.  19 SI 

Mr.  BR0WN80N.  Mr.  8pe&ker.  that 
the  Governors'  Conferencr  at  Oatlin- 
burg,  Tenn..  should  discuss  the  problem 
of  StAtes  being  permitted  to  remove  the 
secrecy  from  public  welfare  rolls  with- 
out riakini.'  the  Iocs  of  Federal  welfare 
funds.  I  b<lieve.  Is  tadicative  of  the  im- 
po  nance  of  this  question  to  all  States 
and  emphasises  the  general  interest  in 
the  matter. 

I  am  quoting  below  a  news  Item  from 
tho  Washington  Star  of  October  2  and 
abitracts  from  the  October  3  Wa-shing- 
toii  Post's  and  Washington  Times- Her- 
alcrs  ooTcrage  of  the  conference  pertain. 
Inr  to  this  discussion.  It  will  be  noted 
thiit  on  the  question.  '*8hould  a  State 
hft?e  the  poirer  to  pass  legislation  on 
imbUcaiion  of  relief  rolls  without  risking 
loss  of  Federal  funds."  all  the  Oo'vemors 
pfHisent  raised  their  hands  iii  assent. 

The  ntw*  Items  follow : 

inooB  tiM  WMbtagton  Star  of  October  a. 
I»6i| 

'  Oovcasroas  DncAirB  Kks  to  Pxd- 
«v    Bauer    Pcuucttt— Ama 
fivoBiST  ^amMt  Wrrji  Ewmo.  Ttotr  Vota 

atMM  ftoRHR*  OlCIBS 

Osmannaa.  Ttem.  October  a.— Tb«  Ma- 
ttCHi'S  Oufnow  voUi  una.niockous  approval 
tatsjr  OC  a  M0*»  to  rwerve  to  the  8Ut««  the 
llgtil  to  dacMs  wlwihcr  their  rcUef  roU*  shall 

ba 


The  action  came  on  motjon  ot  0"V. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Sen  York.  Republican, 
after  Oov.  James  P.  Byrnes.  S>^iUth  Carolina. 
DcniXKrat.  demanded  t  )  a  stormy  aassion 
with  Federai  Security  Administratac  Oscar 
SwtOK  that  th*  Governors  act  on  tlM 
tlon.  OeorgJa »  Gov.  Herman  S. 
was  another  critic  of  th*  MMTScy  rul« 

Federal  law  now  ref^uins  sacrccT  of  relief 
roUa.  The  Senate  baa  approved  a  measure' 
to  ll't  the  secrecy  ban.  but  liM  nwaaur*  still 
U  pending  in  the  House. 

LMX  CHAKCES  rvasKm 

Governor  Byrnes  aslced  the  forty-ttiird  an-j 
nual  Governors  Conference  to  go  on  record 
tn  favor  of  relief -roll  publicity.  Governor 
Taimadge  said  such  publicity  would  reducaj 
relief  roils  by  at  least  one-third. 

But  Mr.  Ewing  insisted  that  such  publicity 
wnutd  do  mvore  harm  than  good. 

The  G<3venor»  sailed  into  Mr.  Swing 
Utah's  Republican  Gov.  J    Bracken  Lee  ha4 
challenged  them  to  dlsciiss  the  ''real  prob- 
lems" of  Inflation,  taxation,  communism,  in-J 
te^nty  In  G<jvernment  and  the  Korean  wa« 
i:i£tead  of  what  he  called  the  "skla  laavw"  oi 
social   security.  1 

Governor  Byrnes,  a  Democratic  formed 
Senates-,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Supreme 
Court  justice,  told  Mr  Ewmg  bluntly  he  be-* 
lieves  Congress  ought  to  pay  more  atten« 
tiOQ  to  what  the  governors  want  than  to  Mr« 
Swing's  recommendations. 

QCSST    roS    ADVICI 

"Tht  question  is  not  wh.it  you  recom- 
mend." he  said;  "but  will  ttiis  conference 
recommend  repeal  (of  the  secrecy  provtatons) 
and  leave  to  the  States  the  determlnattaa  of 
w^hether  there  shall  be  publicity." 

Amid  cries  of  "yes,  yes, "  GovenKir  Lee  re* 
minded  Mr.  Ewlng  that  be  has  said  earllef 
he  came  to  the  conference  to  get  stfvlce  front 
the  State  executives. 

"Tes."  Mr.  Kwlng  snapped,  "but  I  reserv* 
for  myself  the  decision  wbether  I  will  take  It 
or  not.  " 

Mr.  Ewing  told  repxirters  Indiana  iia*  lcs| 
beyond  poe.'lble  retrieving  S3.000.000  in  Fed* 
eral  aid  because  us  legislature  failed  In  tlm# 
to  knock  out  a  relief-roll  publicity  provisioa 
few  thrt  State. 

SATS  coxrm  cam  sn  rzcoros 

Oovenior  Talmadge  complained  tliat  the 
States  cannot  find  out,  even  Uuough  gran^ 
Jury  action,  about  relief-roll  chiseling. 

"You  are  spending  bUllona  of  doUara  of 
taxpayers'  money  and  are  doing  it  with 
the  States  even  being  able  to  find  out  aboi 
it  thruu^Q  grand  juries. '  he  asacrted. 

Mr  E'wm^  said  Federal  lectirtty  records  ai^ 
always  available  t<:i  the  courts. 

Gov.  Johnston  Murray.  Oklahoma  Demo  ■ 
crat.  said  he  couldn't  fire  relief  worken  wb » 
connived  to  put  persons  on  the  rolla,  iti . 
Swing  replied  he  dldnt  have  much  sym  ■ 
pathy  with  ctvil-servlce  provisions,  but  the  r 
are  in  the  law. 

SAYS  UXSCirUSACT   IS  KNCOUaACKD 

Governor  Talmadge  accvised  th«  Oovernh 
ment  of  subsidicing  and  enoovraftac  lUsf!*^ 
macy  by  refusing  to  permit  OMt0a  to  Halt 
the  number  of  lUeftlttmiite  children  in  caj^ 
family  eligible  for  reiier 

"We  took  the  poaitlon  :ri.%[    me  lUeglt 
child  can  be  an   hanesi    m.!>tjike."  Gc 
Talmadge  said,  "but  when  there  is  more  ths|i 
on«.  then  it  has  got  to  be  a  habit  " 

But  be  said  tlM  United  States  WelfaM 
Agency  reftued  to  permit  any  such  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Swing  said  the  Governn^ent  believatl 
tb*  Ul«cltifnat«  child  should  nut  be  puni&ht!<l 
for  tlM  act  of  lU  parents. 

By  a  vot*  of  35  to  10,  the  govertKWS  weqt 
on  raocutl  in  favor  of  8tat4M  having  the  rtgtit 
to  ccmtrol  th*ir  own  clvU-service  staudar(|$ 
ratb«r  ttuu)  tb*  Federal  Ooverumeut. 


~» 


iProsn   the  Washington   Post  of  October   S. 

19611 

Thm  South  Carolinian   (Governor  Byrhes) 

taikad  potmos  with  reporters  tjday  after  a 

llwiy  seaskui  in  wbftato  tbe  governors  vct^d 

11  b«  able  to 
uin  relief  rolls 
nl  welfare 
BjrrMS  had  WfMI  tbait  to  demand 
tluu  Congress  repeal  a  pvofvtstoi  in  the  law 
which  prciiibiu  such  pubUcatlon. 


to 
I  of  soetel  saetBlty  aad  i>ub- 
11c  welfare.  tiMf  fead  in  mind  wliat  bad  hap- 
pened to  Indiaaa  when  the  Stat*  Legl^ture 
psifrt  a  law  permmtng  the  pibUeatkia  o< 
nUtf  lists  as  a  meana  ot  eumini  ttsg  poipitile 
iers  and  cutting  th*  < 


with  Pelteral 
emors  today 
»  of  It. 
urity  law  did 
a**  on  Relief 
Into  tb4  law 
9«wt  misuse 
;tion  of  1938. 
lection,  iwent 
1  ttkcm  tiiey 
nleas  h^  was 


i-annreef 

aonfllcted 
law.  Swtng  talked  to  tb*  Oo^ 
aad  tbey  gave  him  a  rough  tim 
H*  aald  tlie  original  social-sec 
not  prohibit  publlcatton  of  nai 
rolls.    CoogreaB  wrote  tbe  baa 

of  raUef  bets  tn  the  off-year  ele 
He  aald  one  governor,  up  for  ree 
to  peofile  oo  tbe  liala  awl  toi 
would  toe*  tbrtr  ralief  ctecks  v 

returned  to  of&ce. 

wok't  KZCOMMXKS  BBBSZ. 

Swing  said  he  would  not  recnoanen^  now 
that  Congress  repeal  the  prohilltion  ajaUnst 
publishing  names  of  those  c  a  the  Relief 
lists.  He  said  he  thought  ti  e  evlla  that 
would  flew  from  publication  would  outweigh 
any  good. 

Gov.  Howard  Pyle,  of  Arlaoaa.  said  the 
Federal  ban  bad  failed  to  stop  polHtical 
abuses.  He  said  that  In  iiis  1!  50  campaign 
his  opponent  had  complete  lists  of  tho^  on 
the  relief  rolls  and  used  them  eflectiv^y. 

Gov.  Herman  vTalmadge.  at  '3eosglaJ  aakt 
if  chlselerB  cotild  be  eipoasd  bj  puiurtH 
ing  the  names  of  xtOat  recipieats.  th^  cost 
of  relief  wotild  be  ledaeed  by  i  third. 

Governor  Birmes  said  he  thoui  ;ht  gov^nors 
knew  more  about  what  Is  best  for  itbtelr 
States  tlian  anyone  In  Wasblngton. 

oovkaMoea  rauKOtoiB 

"We  should  have  a  reaolutlon  QrfingjO(m> 
grees  to  repeal  this  law  and  lea^  e  the  niatter 
to  tbe  States.'  be  satd.     "1  thnk 
vooM  pay  more  attention  to  tbe 
og  tbe  48  SlatM  tban  to  tbe  bead 
Vedsral  dapartmont  or  ageoey. ' 

Gov.  Thomas  B.  Dewey,  of  New  To 
pr«eMed.  pointed  out  a  resolutlc 
be  adopted  by  the  conference  or  iy  by  t^iani- 
BKMW  vela.  Be  go^  around  this  rj  adnif  for 
a  latstaff  of  hands  on  the  quest  ton.  "Siovld 
a  Stat*  have  tb*  power  to  pta  s  legla  atloa 
on  pablleaticm  of  relief  rcdls  viit  bout 
loss  of  Psderal  fundsr* 

All    tike    governors    present    raised 
bands  in  assent. 


tbelr 


[From    ibm    Vasblcgtcn    Tlmeii-Herald    of 
October  S.  lasil 

tOa  (aovemor  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina) 
«De*  eame  after  tba  Matloal  govfrnora 

aititiHstrator  Osesr  SwIbc  fea  which  botb 
Repobttoans  and  Owaoerata  dtapiayed  angry 
Impattenee  with  nome  of  the  Federal  con- 
trols in  the  public  welfare  held. 

With  Uyrn**  taking  a  leading  roI«.  the 
guwriiurs  vot*d  unanimous  approval  of  a 
move  to  give  Stales  :he  power  and  authority 
to  publish  lists  of  relief  rolls  without  Having 
their  Federal  grants  wtthdrawn. 

Federal  law  now  Impose*  secrecy  on'  ttiese 
relief  lists.      Ibe  Senate  has  voted  to  lift  the 
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ban  bat  tb*  measur*  stm  la  p(.iKUnc  m  tb* 
H>use. 

The  artliwi  was  taken  under  the  ]s«dH>. 
ship  of  Go.erocr  Dewey  of  New  Ytrtu  wbo 
pu:  the  question  In  tbe  form  of  a  motion 
because  s  resolution  can  be  blocked  by  on* 
objecting  vote. 

Tzxpos  ruim 

Tb*  govemr>n  also  voted  35  to  10  in  favor 
of  giving  States  toe  exciusive  nghi  to  oon- 
t»ol  tbilr  civii-aervice  rutridards  ui  the  Fed- 
ssaUy  aided  public  welfare  prxj^ram. 

Aa  taapsts  aared  at  tiaaes.  Ooveroor  Use. 
mab  RefMibhi.  kiii,  challenged  his  coiiea^ues 
to  talk  about  ihe  "real  probiema  '  of  infU- 

■"         *  and    commumsns    rather    th>w 

■» 

threatened  tc  walk  out  cf  tbe  ccrifer- 

on    sociai    secuniy    problems    but    he 

'    in    his    seat    when    his    cuthuist 

a   rotmd    of    applauae    from    soeie 


Tread  Toward  Ecoaoouc  Uaioa  Wkli 
Eaclaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPtOESENTATIVES 
r/ii»rsdajf,  October  4.  1951 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
ext^Xl  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
tbe  RaooKS  I  include  an  arucle  by  Mr. 
Georfi  Sokolsky 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  article  Mr.  So. 
koWqr  Aows  clearly  and  dLspukssionately 
how  we  have  tied  our  economv  to  that 
Of  Kbgfaind. 

It  is  very  possible  that  we  will  not  save 
the  English  economy  but  that  they  will 
drac  «■  down  with  them.  It;  is  increa.s- 
Ingjy  evident  that  g^iving  England  money 
Is  like  throwing  water  down  a  pip^ 

Wh,v  must  we  always  follow  and  help 
the  did  and  worn-out  econ>Dmies  of  Eu- 
rope? We  would  do  better  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Caobda,  who  is  forging  ahead  economi- 
cally  axKl  politically  and  is  not  allow- 
ing the  Old  World  to  throttle  her  de- 
weiopnient.  even  though  England  is  still 
her  mother  countrv. 

The  artMe  foHows: 

This*  Oi4t« 
iBy   George   Sokolsky) 

interna:  lunal  conferences  that 
tba  more  clearly  an  economic  pat- 
itself  which  seems  (and  I  tise 
ttb  wb  aggssdly)  to  tend  toward  a  msrg- 
*■•  oC  tbe  Wistau  Wbrld  Into  an  ecooocnic 
tte  Cnited  States  wiU  act 
to  tbose  nati<Mis  wblch  are 
oe  assm  to  be  m  need 

Ik  is  an  arraacaasant  for  Xht  distribution 
<>'  wsaltb  on  an  latoriiallrsiiii  level.  The 
obvluiai  aaMtfestation  of  tbJs  plan  appeared 
la  l«B*<laaaa,  the  Mjkrahall  plan  .  ERP  ECA) 
aad  point  4.  in  a  manner,  the  World  Bank, 
tbe  Uttarantlonal  Monetary  Punl  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  the  RPC  havt  pUyed 
a  part  in  the  develop:  ent,  but  even  more 
so.  tbe  depr. salon  of  the  .American  dollar, 
msktng  u  constantly  cheaper,  is  an  instru- 
aacnt  for  leveling  va-'ues 

Tb*  soonomic  union  has  not  in  auy  way 
bs*n  ao  formaiiaed  that  it  would  be  nccea- 
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*»  |a«««iut  it  to  OongresB  or  Parbaaaeiit 
for  adofKlocL  Tbls  woout  be  unaotmd  po- 
littcaiiy  and  coold  cxcste  sich  outraged  an- 
UfoUBn  as  to  defeat  it  aluigether  RaUMr. 
■top  hy  step,  seas  liave  been  impiemected 
which  achieve  book  moves  tents  in  the  ch- 
rectMm  desired  by  tisoee  wto.  xn  narticuiai, 
see  in  tii*  tTcited  States  s  oasis  lor  th* 
restoration  of  British  eomociy  even  under 
•onaiiam. 

The.'e  can  be  no  question  but  that  Great 
*<^ain"»  poattioc  ts  penioi.ta.  Durtng  this 
century  Great  Britain's  economy  has  de- 
pended upon  banklr.jt.  shijipua^.  tnsuraace 
and  reexport*.  The  United  States.  Canada. 
India.  Maiaya.  the  Dutch  I  last  Indies  and 
China  ptayeid  a  great  part  la  this  bu?in«e« 
Britain  garnered  Uquid  capital  from  many 
quarters  in  Sorope  and  invieted  it  in  Asia. 
Ainca.  the  United  States  and  wherever  in 
the  world  liquid  capital  wa»  required  Wo 
other  cotntry  had  deveiope«l  eqtia:  Kki;i  in 
bankmg.  insxiraiice  or  sh:  >ping  and  the 
prxjJlxs  were  goiTd. 

The  essential  cause  for  Wsrld  War  I  was 
the  Oeraan  Invation  of  even  field  ol  Bnttah 
ectnomic  activity.  mcltidlj.g  hesw  ma- 
chinery and  teT::ies,  after  Wor'^d  Wa/  I. 
J»P*»  Kitered  these  econoiaic  areius  with 
stanlmg  stcoess.  particularly  tn  shipping 
and  textiles  The  Japanese  were  asTcr.uh- 
Ingly  competent  m  China,  Malsra  India 
and  north  Africa,  with  'h*  rtt^ult  rhat  a 
mounting  antaeunlsm  developed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan.  This  wss  em- 
phatically notable  after  the  termination  of 
tiie  Anglo-Japanese  alliance   in    1922. 

World  War  D  left  Great  B  lUtn  prostrate 
and  dependent  upon  the  Un  ted  States  If 
any  country  can  be  said  to  i  are  lost  World 
War  XL  from  the  standpoint  of  cos^j  that 
country  U  Great  Britain  Tb-  rnited  States 
came  to  the  rescue  w-.th  hnd-lea&e.  wtth 
various  de\1ce*  worked  out  at  Bret  ton  Woods 
<I9+*i  with  the  British  lotn  yf  SS  TSCt'OO.- 
OOO  with  the  Marahall  pl«n  which  became 
ECA.  with  point  4  that  aids  British-con- 
trclied  or  former  British  (rolo:  lal  a.Tss  wtth 
European  military  aid  which  grew  into  the 
general  term  NATO  wtth  tar  ft  controls  fa- 
vortne  British  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  with  many  other  ecopomu:  devices  which 
have  assisted  the  Britlsb. 

The  fact  does  stand  that  wtth  all  the  aid 
that  the  United  States  has  given  Great 
Britain,  at  unbelievably  great  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  to  the  American  jieople.  tbe  So- 
cialist govM-nmert  of  Great  Brltajn  Is  again 
in  trouble  and  the  likelihood  is  ttiat  Great 
Britain  wUI  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions tc  us  under  the  loan  ajtreemem  In  fact, 
the  situation  Is  becoming  so  tight  that  a  gen- 
eral election  is  bciiig  held  to  achieve  etther 
a  vote  y  confidence  for  the  Socia.is--  r  to 
produce  a  government  tr'ie;  v  .:•  n 
Cfc urchin,  who  would  th^-:.  ^-xmia  ^  .,  :h;i- 
co»intry  tn  those  accents  whjch  our  people 
so  love.  But  it  will  have  tc  do  with  dollars. 
T©  save  Oreat  Britain  and  what  Is  left  of 
the  British  Empire,  many  Amencan^  believe 
that  the  solution  Is  an  economic  union  be- 
tween the  two  Ciiurtries.  As  far  bacK  as 
1945  there  was  talk  of  this.  Now  that  ?'.\TO 
Is  an  actuality,  the  talk.  In  private  siiil.  Is 
more  vehement.  One  argunwnt  is  that 
Europe  Is  accustomed  to  British  leadership, 
which  must  be  maintained  il  Western  E"u-  ;e 
is  to  be  useful  in  a  war  or  In  war  pr  .  -- 
tlon  against  RuBsia  Europe  Is.  It  is  said. 
unaccustomed  to  American  methods  and 
Irked  by  the  type  of  leitdersiiip  the  United 
States  offers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  In  Ameri- 
can public  life  win  have  th*  courage  tc  pro- 
potind  this  program  to  the  .American  pe<->ple, 
but  as  their  economic  activities  are  studied. 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  this  Is 
the  program  and  tiiat  we  are  being  moved 
into  such  a  union. 


EXTENSION  OP  RUCARBR 

HON.  ADOira  J.  SABATH 
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nv  THZ  BOUSE  OP  KEPBMSBITArtWtB 

Wednesdap.  October  3.  1351 

Mr     SABATH.     Mr    Spea.kef. 
unaniaaous  consent  to  extend  _ 
marta,  I  include  the  ^eech  of  Uw 
Minister  of  Italy,  the  HocwnUite 

de  Oasperi.  delivered  at  the 

dedicating  the  four  fold-plated 

OC  Arlington  M^pfoorial 

dJiy.  September  26     These  stbtoei 

the  gift  of  tiie  people  of  Italj  to  ttat 

people  of  the  Ui  ited  States  as  a  totan  o( 

their  renewed  friendship  azkd 

xkm  toward  the  p.'esenPttUoQ  at 

peace. 

The  friendly  and  conilsJ  retetkMK  now 
existing  between  Italy  and  our  country 
were  further  strengthened  when  Pred- 
deat  Truman,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  accepted  these  su tuei  from  PrisM 
Minister  de  Gasperi. 

It  IS  apparent  now  that  Italy  will  llukUy 
receive  the  greatly  needed 
has  sot^ht  to  .bolster  her  et 
that  she  might  enter  into  mutoalea- 
operation  with  the  free  natloiv  «C  Hw 
world  in  the  grave  struggle  agb^Hft 
munLsm  and  the  Russiiin  threat  to 
peace  and  stability 

The  speech  follows: 
Sn3X3i  Bz  Pam  34iinara 

47   IHX  AMUSiVSOm 

Mr.  Pr-catdenr..  a  few  mcaiU»  ago  at  nor- 

ence  I  delivered  one  of  thfeo  statues  to  Ab- 
bassadcT  Dunn  before  It  was  abipped  to  tb* 
United  States- 
No  w  here  we  have  ail  four  of  tbc  g— myr 
in  front  of  tie.  And  I  think  tbat  In  a  c«r> 
tain  way  they  fit  Into  tbe  ganarai  pMua  eg 
our  meetings  and  of  my  vistt  to  tb*  UaMad 
Sthtes.  For  here  you  iiave  portrayatf:  apte^ 
ituai  elevation,  tiie  arts,  afrtculture,  »»tian- 
try  and  sacrifice. 

Surely  all  this  can  stand  for  ttic  4iirltllal 
a.id  matenal  development  of  man,  bto  bu* 
manity.  his  traditions  and  tils  tnt  detemi* 
nation  to  defend  them  if  thr««t*ned. 

That  Is  our  common  objective  and  tbe 
aim  of  our  Atlantic  community. 

But  they  repr^ent  something  man:  I 
mean  the  gratitude  of  us  Italiaaa  for  tbs 
generosity  of  the  American  peopi*. 

These  statues,  a  remarfcabl*  exprassbaa  «g 
modem  American  art.  were  cast  "*4  ba« 
tshed  in  four  diSeient  cities.  Mapl«*.  Fte> 
ence.  Milan,  Rome,  by  artisan*  and 
comuig  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  aoote  ot 
are  here  wtth  us  today.  Together,  tb 
groups  represent,  not  only  Uie  gift  of  s 
emment.    but    the    action    and    the 

contribution  of  ItaliSLn  industry  and     

wtich  have  bee.a  so  efficiently  sumterteC 
throughout  the  iand,  by  Marshall-plan  m- 
sistance. 

This  aid  is  hut  one  of  tb*  maay  prooCa  at 
United  States  fricndsiiip.  It  would  be  sa^ 
for  me  to  recall  others.  SufBce  tt  to  msntteai 
the  recent  evidence  we  nave  had  in  tbaae 
days  that  we  can  count  on  the  tympattette 
and  effec^ve  cooperation  of  tiie 
people  represented  by  their  riiwIiMnt 
their  Gcrvenunent. 

We  have  in  fact  examined  with  yoa. 
President,  and  with  your  Oovsmment  a 
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and  complex  problem*  which  go  from  th« 
•cononuc  »nd  ftnaneUl  cooperwtion  between 
our  twf)  Ck)v»mm*ntii  to  th#  luiuimaie 
claims  <(  Italy  »n<l  the  s«-vhitloji  lo  that 
which.  (*rhap».  U  the  must  lrap<jrtant  prob- 
lem vrrp  p'.ilat'on  In  the  fr»mewf>rli  of 
our  ci<.M  c  fi* '•atmn  «nd  c.irdlai  friendship 
the  .vilnti  m  of  these  prutal^mn  haa  Recom- 
puted courldernble  pronress  during  the 
course  of  the  c«nver««tioji'<  of  these  recent 

You  aAd  we.  In  facing  and  resolving  these 
problem*,  aim  above  all  at  attalntnK  n  t>et- 
t«r  t^osrai  settlrment  of  advantage  to  the 
mtero-r*     '.   fr,f  cuDimunlty  of  free  nations 

We  .  i;.:.  ',  however,  tindercstlmaie  the 
fact  that  ?hu  itenulrse  loyal,  and  construc- 
tive friendship  between  our  two  c<.>un- 
tnes  Is  one  of  the  most  promising  elements 
to  these  troubled  times. 

It  Is  therefore  with  pleasure  that,  on  be- 
half of  'he  President  of  the  Italian  Republic 
and  of  my  Government  and  -I  am  certain — 
of  sU  ItMllans  In  Italy  and  the  world  over.  I 
offer  yru.  Mr  President,  this  token  of  deep 
gratitude 

At  the  same  time  I  formulate  the  sincere 
wish  that  your  Cf  unrry  and  mine,  under 
the  banner  of  freedom  and  Justice  i  nd  xn 
prosperity  may  always  work  together  for  de- 
mocracy, proi^ess.  and  peace. 


The  New  Coatenratisin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NFW  TCHtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend fny  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  I  include  an  article  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Moley  apijearing  in  Newsweek  of 
October  8 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Moley  in  the  follow- 
ing article  speaks  s;J^cifically  of  vhe  Con- 
servative Party  in  England,  but  con- 
servati.sm  is  a  philosophy  and  an  ideal. 
and  even  as  It  has  arrived  in  England  it 
may  also  well  revive  in  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Nkw  Consxxvatism 
(By   Raymond   Moley) 

Unless  all  portents  fall,  the  voters  of  Brit- 
ain Will  presently  return  to  power  one  of  the 
oldest  poJjtJcal  parties  In  the  world.  The 
Conservatives  have  survived  the  vicissitudes 
of  generatkni*.  The  Liberals,  their  former 
rivals,  have  melted  away,  while  the  Labor 
Party,  a  relative  newcomer,  is  already  show- 
ing sijfns  of  disintegration. 

Meanwhile,  the  accumulated  wealth  and 
vested  Interests  which  were  once  identlne<l 
with  the  Conservative  Party  have  almost 
vanished  Why.  then,  does  this  party  live 
on  and  c<nnmand.  as  li  undoubtedly  does, 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  BntL«ih  elec- 
tdrate?  If  we  seek  an  t.ntelUgent  answer  to 
this  question,  we  shall  Ond  r>erhi«ps  a  guide 
to  understanding  not  only  ihe  British  but 
our  own  Amerlc&n  people 

A  part  of  the  answer  is  that  ovw  the  years 
the  Conservame  Party  hiis  sustained  the 
InsUtuttons  under  which  t.^ie  United  King- 
dooa.  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  United 
State*  have  found  that  liberty  and  progress 
IndtviAlblc. 

Twice  m  lu  history  the  Conservative  INrty 
broken  awmy  from  a  popular  economic 

eillOMipbj  vhleb   put   mere  material   well- 
Ins    above    considerations   of    nui. material 
■ftUonai  Ideals.     It  did  ihu  a  century  ago 


when  Disraeli  repudiated  the  dismal 
nomlCB  of  hta  day.  It  Is  doing  It  now  in 
providing  an  alternative  to  Ute  enue  aui- 
tenaJlsm  of  the  SocUUeta.  It  haa  appaalad 
frcxn  the  cnurt  of  ecowmica  to  the  niptMM 
tribunal  of   patriotism. 

Andre  MauroLs  has  thla  to  say  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  young  Disraeli  to  the  old  Tory 
leadent : 

"For  him  to  be  a  Conaarvative  was  not  fOKt 
to  uphold  with  an  apologetic  nnlie  a  con- 
stitution held  to  be  out  of  date;  it  waa  a 
proud  an  I  romantic  attitude,  the  only  one 
that  t:xjlc  Into  account  the  authentic  BBf- 
land  •  -  •  •  The  Ctotj  ot  a  Conaervatlre 
was  to  htm  the  courage  to  defend  the  past 
so   far  aii  it   was  living  and   likely  to  live." 

Disraeli  succeeded  in  evolcing  pride  in  the 
nation  s  past  In  the  lower  mtddle-ciasa  vuf  ■ 
whom  he  helped  to  enfrunchiae.  Then,  wtth 
the  proud  and  ambitious  spirit  of  a  nation 
be|;>ind  him,  he  spread  ita  UdhMOce.  both 
political  and  economic,  tlvoogtiout  the 
world  Thi*  SoeiaUatB  and;  to  a  degree,  the 
Liberals  have  revaraed  the  order  but  have 
found  that  in  putting  material  concerns 
first  a  nation  loses  both  ita  patriotism  and 
Ita  prosFerity 

The  old  Conservative  wpttit  la  finding  ex- 
pression among  the  youngar  aambeea  of  the 
party  today  David  Ecclea,  whom  I  saw  In 
action  while  he  was  winning  bia  election  in 
Chippenham  in  1950,  haa  given  a  fine  ex- 
pression of  this  new  conservatism.  At  that 
time  I  heard  him  say  that  he  had  scant  pa- 
tience for  those  who  were  talking  about  the 
tight  little  Island  and  were  son  tent  with  a 
future  in  which  the  British  people  were  to 
eke  out  a  living  by  merely  dividing  up  what 
they  have.  The  proper  destiny  of  Britain, 
he  continued,  is  in  world  trade  and  world 
Influence  backed  by  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
people  at  home. 

Recently  in  notable  speecJwa  Bccies  haa 
elab<}rated  thla  theme.  "Our  party."  he  aald 
at  Sturmmster,  "is  the  pvarty  ot  new  cr««tiQB. 
We  are  proud  of  our  inheritance  but  not  con- 
tent with  it.  We  mean  to  add  to  It  and  to 
mctke  It  still  more  glorious  and  more  wtale- 
spreai.  •  •  •  The  Labor  Party  is  the 
party  of  the  carving  knife.  The  Social- 
ists •  •  •  cut  up  wealth  and  parcel  it 
out  more  or  leas  equally  whether  a  man  haa 
worked    hard    or   not." 

The  London  Economist,  which  despite  oc- 
casional lucid  momenta  is  mostly  lalMMIl 
with  materialistic,  quasi-socialist  ecODoaileB. 
toijk  exceptions  to  the  Kcciea  position.  It 
took  a  dim  view  of  Eccles's  faith  in  rousing 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  To  this  Ecdes  re- 
plied The  failure  is  not  eeonomic.  WbM 
is  on  trial  is  the  British  character  •  •  • 
you  undereatimate  the  rapidity  and  vigar 
wtth  which  a  Conservative  government  could 
rouse  the  virtues  of  enterprlae  and  patriot- 
ism," 

This  issue,  which  is  to  be  made  in  the 
election  over  there,  might  well  be  made  by 
the  Republicans  over  here.  Our  political 
leaders  have  put  the  cart  before  the  hcraa 
too  long.  Economic  {m^greas  follows  a  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  The  body  la  badly  fed 
and  the  spirit  dies  when  itatecmattahip 
merely  divides  what  we  have.  Creation,  not 
division,  is  the  need. 


Sorry  Political  Stamp 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  iKoi.\.N4 

IN  TM  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVEB 

Thursday,  October  4.  1951 

Mr.    HARVEY.     Mr     Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R£c- 


ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial  fi 
the  Muncie  'Ind.i   Press  <rf  Oct 
IfSl: 

BoasT  PouncAt  Stamp 


'•,^> 


^1 


A  rein  of  atronff  ttoof  rona  through 
dent  Tnunan'a  propo— I  Cb«t  all  top  ( 
■MOi  oAdala.  tndtidtDC  judfaa. 
Ooasreaa.  and  national  party  oAMra.  bej  re- 
quired to  declare  annually  all  ttadr  : 
whether  from  salary,  loana.  or  gtfta. 

Mr.  Tnmian  told  Congreaa  he  was  offering 
the  ptaD  becBoaa  "alteMipta  have  been  n^Mle 
•ad  tnntiendo  and  by 
_  t  tbB  fMti  |p  a 

and      corruptloc^    are      running      rampant 
through  the  whole  OoTemment."  " 

It  la  alee  to  know,  anyway,  that  the  Priesl- 
dent  acknowledgea  a  few  caaea  where  ev^- 
thlzm  waa  not  done  exactly  aceordtna  to 
proper  aorai  ataadard  It  la  the  first  "eal 
conceaatan  to  the  truth  he  haa  aaMte  on  ids 


no 
act 


But  the  whole  tone  of  his 
that  Congreai  and  other  critics  vaatly 
played  the  moral  mlaatcpe  of 
Qgelala.    A.'ul  to  thif.  eztaDt  the 
stin  pecBlatlng  In  bland  denial  of  the  tl^cta. 

Bead  in  thla  light,  hie  propoaal  for  ani  lual 
Income  diacloaure  can  only  be  taken  it  a 
cynical  diversionary  tactic  designed  to  ef- 
fuse the  public  and  discredit  hooest  invotti- 
gatlon  of  OovemmeBt  ImmonUlty.  ' 

Bow  unfortonate  tt  la  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  coneslfas  tt  Ite  4m  » In 
thla  situation  to  stunig  off  charffH  of  eon  op- 
tion oMvely  as  efforts  to  get  him  poUtlo  Uy. 
How  aad  that  he  conttnuea  to  n>ndnne 
wrongdoing  in  top  n/Ktim^  and 
alike. 

His  plan  for  coping  with  the  problem  k 
aattdoca  at  all.  ao  long  aa  be  falla  to 
Xoitknthtly  in  deanlag  hia  artwtnlstfmi  Ion 
iMMMe  when  the  erldence  ao  ptainly  i«r- 
ranu  it. 

Mr.  Truman's  cavalier  attitude  toward  [the 
mounting  testtmony  of  corruption  reveals 
one  of  his  weakest  traits  as  an  ezecutlve.  All 
he  achieves  tiy  it  is  s  redGObling  of  the  at- 
tacks against  tikn. 

He  exhibited  the  saaac  falling  in  hte  st  UMl 
on  Commimlata  tn  Ooremment.  Had  bejnoc 
lightly  dlsm^lsaed  some  of  thoae  ciiarges  Ss  a 
red  herring,  he  might  not  have  peedpitited 
the  deluge  which  later  descended  on  him  and 
haa  done  so  much  harm  to  innocent  ma  i  tn 
Oovei  iiment. 

The  Prestdenfa  message  seeks  to  fMtsi  on 
Congress  the  blame  for  potting  in  jsopi  idy 
the  reputation  (rf  Government  aa  a  wt  oie. 
The  blunt  reality  is  that  his  beluvlor  is  t^lOj 
responsible.  Hsd  he  acted  at  all  timeS  to 
enforce  a  sensible  moral  code.  Oovemn  ^^t 
would  not  today  be  at  its  evident  low 
in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Truman's  new  plan  merits  notblBf  jbot 
a  dusty  emar  on  a  eaanattsee  aheir. 
hla  way  ot  aaylag  that  be  Is  aaotn 
in  tribal  political  loyalty  to  the 
Party  than  in  morality  in 


Ik  la 


Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MsasACH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  B^  .     i   _>  :..  IIVSS 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Ut.     McCORMACK.     Mr       Speaker. 
leave  to  extend  my  rem  •  k     n  thm 
I  include  the  foilov.:n,    -ijte- 
ment  recently inacte  by  Paul  A.  Stractian, 
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Mm 


American  Pettemdoo  of  the 

»    Itsaa    «r    P^rt    A. 

Airssirsa  Ttauxrscu 

ns  Ooai- 

Parx»- 

TbB 

T  to  a.  Ij 


trai5r:.»tJar  -  Tl»e  lti:»c*  ai»  om.-x.  buj  na 
ItA-jcs  iTf  r«<5ti;,red  wi.er.  .".^Tthier  ".q  iti. 
Tnn:-.Ar.  ,«>-^  th*t  tJfe*  »tatu-.e  £»e  cr-jpc*-* 
w'«.d  e^l^r'»oe„  fjraaos  others,  -is:,  e„ev:-.e^ 
Qf&""»:rs  of   zhg   PiKieral  Ctaecrasr.*-':: '  .■:..tt~ 

in*    MeTcbers     of    Ooacnsa."      £>>: -r^-e^     -..^..e 

Preifeider,:  and  Vi«  Pteaklerr  Men,.:..^ -s  .r 
Ccr^jtr&ss  are  lia  oaly  elected   j-Ar-rr*     '   •.:•.» 

e    r'-i« •.<■•••»■■'  •  ,«    .--':. ■„io-'* 

!S  a  Si>    ■■  ::r.    ;•-    ,^-  ;.;■  ■     -.;. .    . 

bo^kave  sosave*  ^'  ■■^me. 

Of  gbsa.  la  IMt.  h :•">•'  "'-le 


Tij«  Preiidettt'f  S«»kc  Scrtfc  fer 
GuurHua  Boric 


EZTSRSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

F.ON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KTHTt-rxT 
Pi  THE  aOOBS  or  REFaXiSSrATIVES 

TkmrtUw.  Ociober  4,  liSl 

Mr.  MOyrOW.  Mr.  Bpamkmr.  under 
leaw  lo  u&loMl  my  remurfcs  In  tlie  Ric- 
on,  I  teelnde  the  UOkmtxm 
tnm  the  LonigirlDe  TbDcs  o£ 
».  1961  ^ 


t.  It  Is 


does  the  President  react  ■•  By  bcunc- 
tof  BUI  Beyle  out  cf  otSce'?  Tiut  wruld  be 
the  right  thing  to  do.  and  sctriaily  the  sciart 
^fc*f€  *  J  do  pcHticallT  But  no.  Mr.  Trumaa  s 
esply  Is  a  demjmd  for  s  law  re<}uirLag  disclca- 
tn^  cf  tie  so'orces  of  ou;»:de  tnct  me  of  &U 
t3p^;.rtint  members  cf  the  Pedersu  Govem- 
m*nt  aj:id  naiicnal  party  oftciAii. 

The  President  Is  not  subtle  in  making  his 
real  point,  "f  r.fonunately,"  he  «:a,vs.  ~tii«r» 
are  st^metimes  esses  where  members  of  Che 
executive  siuf  Uftsi*tis9  branches  yield  to 


Then,   i 

*ery  terrn^    ___ji  ^..fe.-,; 
and 
peoftle?    Surdy  ttm  d  ttea  fosl  ihi..- 
IHes  at*  sach  that  they  haisa  to  prtMv  tt^: 


atMagli 

«r  tke 

lot.  but] 
for  fstmey. 

But  wby  eaattaaar   7»a  law  tbe  Pr«*icJ«-..; 

expect,  or  evan  bopa.  tha*  it  «B  be  e 
Ja  *o  take  a  Jab  at  c 
t  }^  os)«bt  to  be  at  KU  9o'..t 


Fmmiij  Farm  PoKcr  Reriew 


EXTENSION  OP  RZM-\RKS 

or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AXSAX^.is 

IS  THl  BOTSB  OP  KEFRtt?T?rr.fTn'££ 

Thuridcy,  October  4,  1951 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtmarfci  in  the 
RrcoRS.  I  include  rtxrcmmendatioi^ 
m^ide  bv  the  Lee  County  Fann  Bureau 
to  the  United  Slates  Department  of 
Agncuilure  m  re«;ard  to  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  s  Pamily  Farm  Policy  Rerlew ; 

Sep:eni3€T  iQ,  19S1. 
Mi    H   6   PiPSB. 

C^airm^T:.  i^e  Cotiwtjr  Afr-.cuUwal  Mo- 
bilization Committ4:e.  XanuHTta  A-k. 
Ekas  Mr.  Pots  1.  At  k  meetiiig  of  your 
Coaimirtee  and  a  group  of  farmers  in  "chi» 
county  held  at  the  ccurtliouse  Septeaaber  ♦. 
1961.  the  Chairman  appolnt«<l  a  conuniitee  to 
study  and  make  such  comments  and  recnm- 
nendaiiona  as  It  wiU  oa  the  lo-calied  'Fam- 
ily Policy  BevieV  ss  provisionally  reported 
on  and  tentatively  raoommvnded  by  the  D«<- 
partment  of  Agrtculrur*  tc  the  Secretary  of 
Apiculture  In  a  120  page  meai.rindum  un- 
der date  U  June  II.  1951. 


2   Ic  u  cor  snderwaadiai^ 

aixxit  «  o»cc,:,ha  war*  for  the  i 
I>pertc3eiii   c:   Afrtcolt^jre  to 
c-jxranifzi  wb.icti  u  the  baitB  at  this 
.«-,<T      Wiih  tiiree  coptm  at  tha 
rr.Ad«  *rai;:&bi«  tc  the  ptnesriii 

c-  .-rn;  :•:#■-.  •;•  si*y  be  aald'  that  tt 
■~>*i"c:  q-ii'e  dta-ru:'',  tm  many  cf  the  ( 
V".  ±t:\  tr<3e»  tJEim::  claace  as  the  i 
'■-  >jiv  Bctiiaf  at  mmtytos  Jt.  It  Is 
'^  ~~  ~  .r^cxis  c  :x»riti».toB.  oS  th*  ecmmdittse  ' 
m\>-t,  oet  »«r  reaalt*  o'^ukl  tiav*  I 
U  «-i  tTirtLiiKxjt  matter  had 
&.-r  -M*  s-alt:-,*«irt  belied  dawa  to  an 
*■:■  be  resivnwtl  ua  sin^jle  t«Tna.  _ 
It  a  Ism  perrentas*  of  tha  aiib}cct 
ti-otmiattl  tr.  Use  Tinr  nnrnitiiiii  r»  a  __ 
ticn  c.n  tto#  m<j<^J»  operaadl  2:f  tlie 
d'-K'.-jn'-.'.f  r:  'At  E««|>artment  of 
•  .-*  .-.  -■?..—■ ::.,.'  .,ut  the  lofmn  at 
g~,-v.— ,  -  -.-'jrse  u  mtarreeted  In  tlie 
r«»,r-r-.*:  'a:  "vj  TT-rtlantae  of  all 
^  ■■■■■-"••«  :-  ■■•■:--Mitrai  the  Depertaent  at  ^ 
r  >■.  <j  :r.e  igmMM  andam  nlq isd  to 
*,  '"'^  ^  '-""'  ■"■•'•'^'^i^  ItT  its  broadnm^ 
^"'fi'  •.,  (■■•*-rT-,-e  who  could  have  aa  cffpar- 

-.  :-^-  :-.  Bat  tiijtt  tt  n«  fnaafbte  ■ 
t  ■  ■:, ;.  •».•.-.  c  .  •  :-•  ' iraaesn  l3  thta  coe  county. 
?  T-. '  ■=i.-T»T.,-7  cr  AcrlcuRtce  in  his 
sever  T=a,i:fs  '  -  -rrjents  layt  stresa  oo  the 
U"  •"»•  '--  f^-.-iv  fane  rvstera  feadi  to 
«  ■  :  "  .-»  r  j.:7->#  icd  gv-xsd  coQununlty 
ti-'f  "A"-  -  rvur«-e  *ut3«cr*.fc«  to  thla  phi- 
'  "•■  '^  "-.y  ciEig  f  _v  It  la  the  rundaaaeittal 

pnr.c'.r:e  of  our  deiriocracy  arid  Is  tike  swj 
b*ckbcT»e  af  a  ^rstem  of  fire  and  ^fiTii'ilBStiil 
erte.-p-use  Wf  *?  not  feel,  hcfwerer.  that 
:.;!«  sut^etrt  saould  be  broadened  aad  SK- 
te^ided  Into  tte  apbere  c*  thinking  »i«nif 
the  lines  that  the  Cnlted  States  Ocvrnuaest 
c*a  beootne  ?be  frxtJattwr  of  every  farSBsr 
iiid  cr.ner  Indi^^-Wu*!  tn  fcmlthla^  tlie 
m«  ne'-  wr.h  whict  to  33*Te  tijetr  ihfTWlal 
:.'5  We  be-lvpTf.  t-  *h-e  »etf-help  tndepead- 
enc?  £cd  tr.it:af.ve  ot  every  Aaaertcan  dtt- 
IX.':  !7-.c.  jd'-Tit  evrrv  abte-bcxUed  family.  «e 
t»t:eT*  itX!  percent  m  ramily  farm  cnmer- 
«ii:p  bet  we  dc  tmk  bebeve  in  the  Ooeeni- 
raent  sft  >w^tr  r  ptartiaJlty  tn  selectton  rf  % 
rr.-Ermnitr.f^T  rew  farmers  and  other  trwiB- 
r; duals  In  uslnjf  the  raonry  In  tlie  Iteasary 
Tf  buT  fa.Tns  ar.d  farmlnf  equipmetrt  and 
f'.zir.e  pt-iipie  up  under  the  tbcory  of  re- 
h.ifc:  'irir r.  We  also  feel  that  the  ncq[t«d. 
ti.n  ',r  Und  i.r,d  prow'rty  Is  an  tndepenteat 
f\:nc-j;>n  cr  the  indivldu*!  w*c  ahovM  be 
frusA;  eiv^iiph  to  acquire  hi*  hddtnfs  with- 
out 0>jTernment  aid  We  do  not  favor  the 
weifire  stat.?  m  acv  of  Its  rsimllcatlODB  or 
eclorlrj?  We  new  vlah  tc  ccwnn.ent  trlsfly 
on  the  vartn^s  subjects  as  tZKikated: 

1  FarallT  firm  system;  We  apprtrre  *hH 
plan  wbicii  has  been  m  eictstenice  la  itMs 
C'lur.trv  since  the  d«ys  of  tJie  PUgrlan  T^thnt 
and  is  the  ■.-crnerstone  of  cfur  Amerlcac  wn 
of  life 

2  PmmUy  ownership  of  farrm  and 

•hould  be  upon  Cieir  own  aponsarstUp  

w'.thcuT  tiie  direct  LnfJnence  or  direct  fiaaa- 
cial  assist  ance  of  the  Oovemmmt  ^r^d  abso- 
lutely free  &om  Oovemmcnt  dletatka  or 
controL 

3  Pilot  farms :  The  theory  aoumte  food  Iwt 
to    be    effective    there    voold    need    be    omb 
establisbed  in  each  coonty  oe  cfw^Ttw  area 
which  would  be  very  expensive  cither  tm  Iks 
State  or  the  Oovemment  to 
maintain.     Each  State  haa 
tiona  already — many  of  them  base  _ 
mest  atauons  for  dlffarent   prodtiets. 
State  tua  (me  parent  espertawot  tana 

four  t^ranc^.  stauoiM.  namely, 

at  Martann^  rtca  at  Stuxtgirt.  fratt  at 
and  f  oraatry  aad  graslx^  at 
cotton  tanknch  ecperunciu  tana  eC 
is  located  tn  our  county.    WS  hare 
farmed  that  more  farsseea  t><am 
county  Tiatt  the  farm  than  do 
farmen.     The  leading  faruera  In 
ten -growing  county  of  the  State 
farm  and  they  put  into  practice  oa 
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farmii  In  erery  community  the  favnrahle  rf- 
■ulu  fmm  enp*rimer.t»  on  ih*  eiperlmoit 
Xarm  The  preweiU  personnel  of  our  exten- 
sion ser'lce  {«Ui{ht  Jve  well  expanrtrd  to  fur- 
Ui»r  supp'y  the  iv#e<U  of  a  pUol  farm  It 
hM  alremdy  done  very  ?i»lu*ble  work  in  tbU 
clir»rti<Jii 

4.  We  beiieve  In  the  parity  plan  In  help- 
ing to  staouire  farm  prices  but  we  do  r.<jt 
bcUevc  In  the  j'^j-called  Brannan  plan  of  the 
OoTernment  ci^mmltting  Itself  directly  to 
the  purchase  of  many  peruhable  prtiducta 
tipon  which  enormous  loawes  are  takt-n  from 
year  to  year  with  no  po»»lbia  Btjluilon  to 
the  community  nr  the  general  economy  of 
the  land  We  do  believe  that  loans  through 
Guvernraent-sponsoret!  agencle*  are  hvIpJxil 
In  fttablUrtnif  the  price*  of  nonpertahables 
•uch  aa  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  soybeans  and 
many  other  comm^xHtlea  This  stabilizati'-n 
•hould,  however,  be  up<jn  the  bii8i«  of  the 
general  economy  of  the  Nation  rather  than 
tb)  Idea  of  htip  tu  individuals  or  i^roupi^. 

5  We  favor  as  a  matter  of  Interest  affeci- 
In^  the  national  economy,  public  control  of 
certain  pe«ts  .<  uch  as  Insects  and  plant  dls- 
eaM»  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  indi- 
viduals or  communtilea 

0  We  think  the  Bureaxu  and  Agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  perform- 
ing needed  and  valuable  service  to  the  pub- 
lic 

( 1 )  Bureau  cf  Agriculture  Economics 
with  lu  suhdivuions 

(B)  Production  and ^  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration: This  agency  Is.  of  course,  essential 
•o  long  as  there  u  an  efTort  to  control  plant- 
ing of  agricultural  crops  and  to  have  a  crop- 
Insurance  program.  While  this  agency  in 
each  county  Is  represented  by  men  elected 
from  among  thfi  farmers,  the  activities  as 
well  as  the  thinking  of  the  agency  is  on  a 
higher  level  and  the  function  of  the  person- 
nel la  more  or  less  reduced  to  physical  ef- 
fO»t«  lu  carrying  out  policies  and  decisions 
made  In  Washington.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  over  the  policies 
used  by  PMA  In  bringing  about  results  in 
some  of  the  control  programs  For  example. 
In  1950  PMA  undertook  in  1  year  to  correct 
the  evUs  of  several  years  in  the  overproduc- 
tion of  cotton  during  the  war  production. 
Instead  of  limiting  cotton  acreage  to  50  per- 
cent of  cultivated  land  in  1»60  with  the  view 
of  further  reductions  each  year  until  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  reserve  of  cotton  was 
brought  abt)ut,  high-level  thinking  insisted 
that  the  .adjustment  be  made  all  in  1  year 
which  h.H4  brought  about  an  overproduc- 
tion in  1931  and  too  much  of  a  decrea-se  In 
the  (wlce  of  cotton  in  1  year.  There  has  been 
too  much  delay  in  arriving  at  authorized 
acreage  to  be  planted  to  crops.  If  land  meas- 
urements are  to  be  done,  they  should  be  done 
accurately.  This  agency  seems  to  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  administrative  work  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  In  each  county.  It 
roust  approve  and  j^ay  for  all  soil  consierva- 
tlon  practices  In  view  of  this  fact  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  two  agencies  should 
tint  be  consolidated  with  divisional  head. 
There  Is  r;x)  much  duplication  of  efforts  and 
spending  of  money  In  the  two  agencies.  For 
example,  soil  analyses  are  made  by  the 
County  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  one  o?her  agency— dupli- 
cation of  ifTorts  and  spending  of  money. 

(bt  Soil  Ci.nservRtion  Service:  We  believe 
this  service  should  be  continued  It  is  doing 
an  excellent  job.  Soil  conservation  is  more 
important  t-o  the  economy  of  the  future  of 
our  country  than  any  other  agency  We 
believe,  however,  from  an  economy  st&rd- 
polnt.  this  agency.  PMA  and  count  v  exten- 
sion »erT«c«  could  well  be  under  one  admtn- 
istratire  head  und  one  committee  of  iarmers 
from  each  county 

«c»  County  cxten.'  :i  service  Purpose 
and  policies  of  tbe  C..Mperative  Agricultural 


Extension  Service  ^mg  cnitOat&A  la  United 
Hrat««  D«>(>ttrtment  of  Agrteuttim  mapo- 
randum.  entitled  "Family  Farm  PtiUtf  B«< 
view."  dated  June  11.  19A1.  aptpar  to  b»  ear« 
rect  and  in  aereemant  wldl  pfOVllloaM  •• 
set  forth  In  the  Siiillfc  Ii»w  £tt^  mtCtJOU  t, 

to  b«  In  keeping  with  tboee  at  tbe  land- 
grant  colleKe  system  and  tbe  CooperaUva 
Extension  Service.  Because  of  dlatortloa 
to  truths  by  sookt  Menial lU  of  tba  Oorvrn- 
roent  concerntog;  way*  and  aaaana  by  wbleb 
employeeii  of  tbe  ilfileulttiral  ■xtcnalon 
Service  can  best  reotfar  aenfaie  to  farm  peo- 
ple, the  following  reeommcndatloos  are  sub- 
mitted: 

a.  That  extension  afanta  ba  Mt  fraa  to 
work  with  and  throogb  any  fenanU  farm  or- 
gnnizatlon  or  group  In  projaettng  a  program 
that  charscteriaea  food  astCBatan  taarbtng 
and  fulfills  the  pravlalaaa  aa  eat  fortb  ia  tbe 
Cooperative  Extension  Berrlce 

b  That  descriptive  terms  such  as  the  "fam- 
ily f.-irTn"  as  defined  In  recent  political  pabU- 
cations  dtaling  with  agriculture,  be  eom- 
pletety  omittc-d.  allowing  extension  agents  tbe 
freedom  to  work  with  all  segments  of  Xim 
farm  society  The  term  "family  farm"  as 
such  is  being  used  as  a  means  of  polltleal 
maneuver.  It  Is  dangerotis  In  purpoaa  and 
offers  ha7.ards  of  depiesslon  to  the  Intuition 
of  the  American  farmer 

c.  The  extension  sarrice  tie  strengthened. 
not  by  federal  regulations  that  would  en- 
force regulatory  features  of  a  serrtce.  but 
through  tbe  expansion  of  tbe  existing  tbree- 
way  team.  1.  e  .  tbe  land-grant  college  sys- 
t  m  with  its  Department  of  Agrlculttire.  tbe 
experiment  stations  and  research  center. 
and  the  Extension  Service  This  expansion 
should  come  as  a  county-3tate-<NatlonaI  de- 
veloped program,  having  been  form tila ted 
by  the  people  whom  it  represents,  and  fitted 
to  their  needs 

d  The  land-grant  college  system,  wltb  its 
extension  service  is  the  oldest  of  all  afrl- 
cultural  agencies  Tbrougb  its  yean  of 
service  ofTered  to  farm  people  It  baa  gained 
respect  of  those  people  as  well  as  ttaae  In 
urban  centers  Its  program  has  been  aoond. 
locally  developed  and  administered. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  tbe  AgrlcuKtjral 
Extension  Service  should  be  left  aa  It  Is. 
strengthened  in  scope,  and  that  personnel 
of  the  service  be  permitted  to  cooperate 
without  Federal  interference  wltb  tboee  of 
other  agricultural  agenclee  in  drvrtoptng  a 
program  best  suited  to  tbe  needs.  oSartng 
maximum  services  to  fannera.  wltb  tbe  least 
amount  of  confusion  and  duplication. 

(d)  Farm  Credit  Administration :  While  we 
think  the  functions  of  this  ageitcy  should 
be  continued,  we  beliava  tbat  tba  original 
policy  which  motivatad  OoagraM  to  paaa  tha 
laws  setting  up  tba  agency  bave  gradually 
been  weakened  by  policies  of  key  peracmnel 
on  u  department  level.  In  tba  *«*g«nt<tT'g  ot 
this  Administration  its  fxinetlana.  as  far  aa 
frrm- production  loans — feed.  aaed.  and  fer- 
tilizer and  supply  loans — were  conoamed.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  were  to  be  made  only 
during  dis&sters.  The  policy  requlrad  a  BKan 
to  make  application  to  local  financial  toatl- 
tutions  befc^e  applying  for  OovarnBiaat 
IcMins  This  practice  is  no  loncv  raquliad 
appiirently  We  think  the  Ooearamant 
should  not  finance  any  Indlvidtial  oat  <^  tbe 
Public  Treasury,  in  the  first  place,  and  cer- 
tainly not  if  the  mttn  can  arrange  for  local 
credit  Although  the  disaster  at  1930  wblcb 
prompted  the  setting  up  of  tba  feed-  and 
seed-loan  a£;ency  in  this  sectloa  of  tba  United 
States  was  lutended  to  help  farmers  In  tbe 
disaster  areRs  to  finance  tbelr  crops  In  1931, 
this  committee  is  informed  tbat  there  win 
still  some  irtr-ners  In  this  county  up  to  teat 
year  receiving  the  so-called  feed,  aaed.  and 
fertiltzeir  loans  Banks,  It^uranca  mmpaniaa. 
and  private  lending  ageadaa  at«  now  : 


My 


crop-prodoetkn  loana.  ate 
to  «te  traa  aanooBSle  prtnetpta  or  ( 

tn 
prti 
ba  called  upon  to  i 
tna  neada  to  tba  people  c<  tlilB< 
tbtnk  tbe  PHA  and  CXI 
l^ife«r<fyg  tba  boUdlBg 

la  a  good  ena^Ma  at 
aid  and  or  tba  loeal  awpply  of 
tiy  prtrata 


only 


tbe   Federal 
national  Farm  Loan 
been   well    reeclTed   and 
land  naodati  aeawloa  far  tba 

baraHrtof  tka  toaal  kmaa  IntMaArtd. 

tacrre  f  amUy-^aad  fanna.  wooM  kavAy 
to  be  adbctad  to  tn  tkm  aaklag  of  loaii 
•to  aiOO.OOO     At  laaat  In  our  sec»aa  kw 
|tbls  size  are  oat  at  tba  area  at  fmmlly- 

'slwe  drive  be  made  to  ebi 
in  tble  field.    Tbat  loan  i 

Itnantl 

3  yaaaa  pay-ovt  period 
improaaBMBU    and 
which  will  lequlie  kmcw  l 
term  ioAiM  to  produea  tba 
out.     Fencing,   dttabtn^ 
sou 
ara 

b.  ProdocttoB  loans:    Sbort-i 
-edit  has  been  provided 
.  v^c.^  Intermediate  Credit 

llocal  proctactloB  cradtt 
agency  eama  Into  being  diatng  tka 
preeetoD  wben  normal  credtx  faellli 
very   moeb  taalrlctad.    A 
itceded  rtriManrt  In  ti 

jtbM  tnaa.    Ttoen  to 

lof  oplnkm  at  thia  ttma  aa  to 

j  Dead  ctf  tbis  agency.    We  are  ot  tba 

ftbat  In  our  county  at  least  tbe 

;  needed  for  a  few   Urge  borrowetB  who  of* 
more  tbaa  the  legal  Uaalt  <rf  ioi 
Howavar.  tbaae  caaaa  ara  ao  few 
oovM  ba  bandlad  loony  tlvmgli  i 

tarmaOtm  fdiad*  pnMla  bf  tba 
Indieataa  tbat  tba  bMrintm  to 
it  to  anr  opinion  tbat  tbey  should  rati 
tba   Ouiwiunant   capital   sttU   investad 

tatbar  promptly  a4d 


If  thay 


tof«> 


&  capital    for 
Tba  Bank  for  Cooparatlvaa  to  ( 

ntoh  capital  to     , 

production,  marfcetto^  and  buying 

and  to  raoognlaad  aa  balprul  to  tba' 

faiSMta  In  many  M>— Uwa  and  to 

aanAad   for 

oparatiana  In 

rather  baan  In  tbe  aiaa  <$t 

coopcraUves  be   fumtohad  capital  on 
liberal  terma  and  ah 
taxea  on  earnings.    We  would 
tbat  income  from  larga-aeala 
tbis  field  be  subject  to 
vately  owned  fawtnaaMa.   Wa  furtbar  badi|M 
tbat  a  there  to  any  JurttAcatkm  by  any  . 
aontag  ftar  group  borrowtng   (eoopantlaf  ) 
Croaa  the  Public  Treasury.  Indlrlduato  ai 
corporations  roodurtlag  a  buslneae  th^jnifl 
^   ■  the  same  privUitea.  Wt  do  aot 
the  Qovernawttt  prajeaOi^  ttaaH  ft 
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ef  fcwerr.3B<e«t   sa«4 

sacift  ;awsv  ai.ijwr;3af  'Sm  ?ecL__ 

'X,  rcsifitijue  sjad  «eic«tier;  tj*  k— ?.-{   -^   ~._ 
c-»=  ajBs  zatAaiX  a^c    oesss  *^^«a  -o   'Ae 


r«Scr^  crop  l*s;=razjje     T!l.3  ^  a  T«r» 

*i~i,»  f.Jur.  tut  -,bis  •pctirsta  -r.  ?.    :?•■;..:- — -'—-a 
i^vei  witi  resoec-  sc  srrrr-:,,z  j-  ^   ?it«.-  -r  j: - 
raE-a,:Le«  w2I  ,ia-i«  sc  t«  ctAr..pec  -J  „-  js  <tS-iK- 
uve    ta    ifcs   eccacc   cci^z-ZTr    :i    ;un.      T!s* 
?rc*«r»«»:    was    lu   eCecr.    2;    tii*   ccii=-_ry    :_r 

f  ~.  '.Z. :  .Hcai ZJC    tJbci^     *>•*    ju:  _c:""«_:.:  --  .       j 

■r«ccz.-se  'Zf  :-js  coi-t.i  xr.t  ■t«c.i  ^..-^   ..-  "-.j-    :  .^_5 

r^rwr-BTjei   J»C-e-»ip^c?*»  tn  ric   ir;;r-L-. >--j. 

:t  tae  pnocrajtt  w'zjda.  ca-^SBec   tf :.•■:'••  c..--m, -k*- 

"^  Br.i.:ipue3  ;;  lot!  pmn.  me  Ac  c.-  -w^ 
■"•:'  ZtitJcy  -£  seietrtiirL^  .-».  t-i?  .C;.  ~  ;■,_.-; jt-s 
-".    :'   A   *.,;^-i_    zt    -ner  i..,:;-»:    ...    -.-...-    '.'""■..; ".«i 

-•i:=^,'  •.  %«-   ;-c-  -.h*  tsnjo.--^.--   .:   .-_^  ^- "?- 

-  .^-^.T-,.^  pias    W-J2  pr-:c-::-   •..-.--    i-k  -■^_   r*- 
•■-■♦Ji  :cr  the  rwr..-c  ttj-   i-~     r-f-^n-  -e  :  ','- 

-  t«   STBcressfui    aitf.    *}■■■    r -- ♦irin,  - ---     ;-,  " 


Bi  THE  HOOEE  OF  ESFSSSSBtTATITa 

Thutrsday,  October  4.  1$5I 

Mr     BERRY      Mr     S^ 

Dakota  fstaatasfeed  a  rrcoini  In  ■ 


:P 


i-Ci: 


Mt.-:  ve::  be  aaed  as  as 


cf  .  -:Lx£am  arxl  ti« 


"■i:\Z..K  Zi 


r     -.''    _i--c-< 


•cr  paymei:  c«    :,ass«!».     %r«   b«iie7« 

JL.Z\.-iC.i^z    "....     oeif:i     ■»",.:.      %z.    *  - '  i .r _£•: n^-'c 

Suacicr:':  rxmers  ir-.-.-jx:--  ,: 
the  !«st:ci  crijid  be  zn<ix^-^'_  --  :ii^  -.-,.  _,. 
anraace  wfesrli  wctiid  asatr  ;-  ^-..:  ■■•„  -  -  - 
be  »  sucioeiuk.  Ttke  »a!<_:«.,r-  '  ■:-.,.> .ir-a -i--  >*- 
a«re  wsa  sec  krw  araa  .Jti  .x«  -.c*,  „.x.:. 
-cjc*   our   farsiBi   to   sppty   for   the    la.- 

c..cLCL-*^ee    ai    .jz    I  *_    Si?".: 

AiKj  Vzzx'...cz^  zi  ■_!«   0.-ir:,i. 

A  .*i.'.-,r.-;.-    iC'd   fe«:    ih^z   ;^| 

'■■-     '   :r:2-   «   *.T.<r.:3*d  ta  nag.  hM  fas: 

i----.:-.  it:.::-.she<::  '^^  --r^i  ::  •-#   ^^.^iiy  ccy, 

--- >  ♦re  -R.»-?iru.i-:.:r,-?  :.-  --,;  c„..re<r;  >»x»%xtt 

:be  lesTtiBiate  tprrx.'.x'..-~:  \-t  protftoDK  M 

■aii  aa   the   merrha^'j    ^  .'t    sr-^.T?*-'^       !•: 
!>?■    z  :^    ..  -     indeed    ■:.-'-.  .■i-;..^_..3e-       ,.:■• 
;:.,■  T"    O : '. T     •cCQCt::. »      ■%■.: '^_, _  -j  -      : r^^ 

to  1»  far-fe-.c^aec  :,.  *.£»  ta*  sii:.a..  li-ru'T— 
theiami:y-*ae  Iaz-zz  tJUTcer  i  7-  ^  :-.;..>*;■-  ■  t» 
gla>e  ."HMr-'-'-aji  a=xt  acvic*  ^r.  i-,»-  ■.,v«"--i..v.M 
a*A  the  'jt^^^x': -iz.  c.i»<^i«;c  .:;  -...i-'  ,  ■^■e-.-w  -.as 
aC  tta  ."  .■.-.:. .-r, .«:,.:  y  #\.;.'.Aji«-^^  Wr-.._ir  -  \s 
'  i-r«ie  iiisc  :.«  u  aJTiM"'.T  «^e<:".f\;  -i'  :.iae 
ij  iraa**csiiC'Ei».  ^:*  .~per  .■.;.--_  r.  to 
fuch  liiai  he  j^s;  hasnt  tJ5«  tiaae  ncr  ^he 
finaaccB  to  be  *c::iv«iy  utcerestea  Tjiis,  we 
might  add.  is  t*«  gained  rfc^-cugh  year?  3< 
&isc«:AU>:>£  wiii:  r-^M  stich  rarrcer*.  and  aot 
j-jOTT-eyeel  s?r*oj_  »£>.«-  We  per^s-^aiaJy 
wjtiid  like  verr  ni'jch  tc  see  Aa  ed  jcaticavsi 
jrogrsm  lEsat^ited  upcc  vhe  wiirkir.^  c'  the 
futures  siATtceis  :.-.  .v.".  :-.i  mauCca'.JiS&s  aiid 
aaja eased  n;  siaipie  eT«r«c!i-.-  'AnciJtvf-  wni: 
4o  not  :eel  tlta:  tins  dtoBemiiu :  on  c.'  kn*  wi- 

tnm  will  aad  n*?.:  ty  Go-.-er'::.=r.er-  f'tr.-     •■:%: 
s^  some  1^  tiae  larsrer  firsts  are  .-    -n-  --.-r.  j  ,;■;.-  - 

tatnly  they  %ta>A^  be  tx'-c  z  .\  .-•^-i  a::c 
z'jk&'jj  dr  s.-  :!  tiie  ::?■'•■;  i.-'.-i-*  :-  .-;:;. 
be  part  ot'  the  educa--  -  ;'  r-'^-  . --.  :-: 
tha  Ertecsicn  Sem-.-e  set  -^  -^  fici  z^^z^zj 
add;tKniaJ  cost. 
Sbarp  Oiairrijr.  f  CaHntttaa; 
B  BechAz:  J-  Secretary  o< 
W.  B.  £.,.1.-. :■..:-.,--  J<jbn 
Dofill:  Jtunes  F  Br^:-^  u.  £_^j^  C. 
Robertsos^.  H.  L  Petty.  N  B  Mccro*. 
T^MOSas  H.  Gtet;  Gecrge  R  Graves. 
Leiunaxi  Fvwler;  C^l  Niiii.  W  E. 
C-orua,  yiUx  D.  Itil^er.  Jr. 


k  xa  nmic  lasx  of  ^^t  most  Waeal  o(  all 

Stase  bceuses  to  its _^  ^ 

'•il^T  w:<riciai:  oci  ru  pntgrasn  aut^  . 
'■~^  3  1  CTEt  satles  tax.  c^.\rTtte 
-;.:':  TAX.  th«  I  zaili  groerai  pzvpsty 
tis  lerjr  it  has  aranred  tfee  tiox^B  p«j. 
— ?~:  irx:  ir:^r«sx  m  pproxoBhteiy  2 
'^.-^     Tbe  Ssa»  Onancc  are  ob  »  cmata 

L  .id*-  -L~,ir.  zaocs  cocsens.  I  iTv»»y|iif  jj| 

".i.#  RBTce*  the  fcOowinr  etbtornate  fxtm 

Valley  irrxxxac.  <rf  Nevcil.  &  Dtot, 

-c   ;i:d  Si<^ix  Faiis   i5.   Dtok-»   jLrg^ 
Lesder  descrifctiyE  bow  scuzad  f^»»*»«i::^  ja 
GcTfc-msaeti:  pajs.  .^ 

Vailej  Irrt^aior: 

£20.-:  ^;e.    The   Kasseraai 
•seil  t^i  :r:8o«ii:  C*iictA»  alackiar  ctoe 
rer:   n-iai?:*   cf  h-jw  sacii  puUey  |«yK 
Tfcjs  r^esT  week   .OrtoJier  l>   off  gC'  tha  « 
'■*^f^  i::   Scvrh  Oahoca  ra   SMfun-  «»«^  h 
rettes.  xnO.  '.ism  sddnianal  l  cewt  of  a 
ssies  tSLt.     TSkoee 
'•f   the   §-*:»»   tbcxt-currect 
P«&<d2tafes.  a3<l  tite  rmr^'%  wm  that  to  • 
•  ea.-^  '.i-:«5  co«.ii-si  be  ^nsn^^^^ 

ArrJs- Leader: 

AJnsTKt    an   eporbai   e*«»   fa   w»i«  en 
^^s^i^  taj»f  a  tte  ■aaotmeemer.t  _ 

-^'.  oer^^k^n  spcciA.  South  OaknCa 
:■:   .tr.-pve<l. 

Th?  taxes  tc  ^  by  the  wayst^  are  t^ 
t-i^n  State  property  tax.  I  perrest  ft.  the 
3  perrect  s»I«s  tax  arid  tbe  J  perceat 
ta»  on  bqokir  beer  and  elgarettea. 
wM  he  repfaied  oc  Octohe-  I  c(  thto 

Tba:  s  s  welcoETje  anaocsaorxBent  a 
hinA  I'  ^  •  story  of  gvxid  sci 
gmaaiiiii  en:  iz.  ilw  oM-faahSiocHB  ,. 

A  few  years  it^  South  TMbejk.  faced  the 
same  prohiein  cccfrpstitjg  aiaav  Statob— the 
payraetrt  ef  a  tiecus  so  tbe  Lren  and  '■■■»iii«n 
who   served    i»    unifona    m   Wcrfd   War  VL 

The  v^:ters  approved  the  pnyment  of  Vm 
boous  a:  the  rejruiar  election  tn  IMfi.    _ 
::3g   in   itjzxzxTf   and   Fcbrtaaiv  <A    VHOk, 
Lff^nxia:  ure  pruceeded  M  set  op  tbe  aeeaaL 
•=zj.<i±L.^^  :c  di£tnb*ne  the  rajmTU  to 
serr;  ->•  sen  aEd  womea      I',  was  esthni 
ths?  -.  :e  cost  wcuid  ft*  shout  t3S.0QO.O00. 

T*!€  lec«;»ture  cculd  have  fcce  ahead  In 

ThAt  seema  to  be  the  modet  u  i»»»»tTTrT     po| 

ui  tAe  cash  azMl  let  soaaebody  etoe  ibtw 

ih«  ds'-ast  future  wuiy  about  Oka 


£".::  Geortre  ifccketsoc.  then  governor. 
"  .".*  OTerwhirliaii;^  majcntj  of  the  BaaiL^_ 
'    The    Je^sUfsire    fe:t    otherwise..      If    tha 

:--iey  wa^  to  be  spent,  they  reasoned.  It  bad 
'   be   paid.     And    as  times   were  lelatlvelf 
f  >?d.    trey    concluded    tbat    the    payaaeat 
soouid  he  trade  is  rapidly  as  poHfblc. 

So  tbey  set  up  a  Mrlea  of  extra 
ciucuvg  tbe  2-miU  levy  on  State  ^ 
sn  liirreajw  In  the  sales  tax  and  the^ 
tAX  cn  IKjuer.  beer,  and  clgarcttea. 

?i(ov  th.ts  chap!:er  In  South  Dakota's  fio- 
c:\I  history  is  sbcut  clcsed.  A  total  of  t>7^ 
4i4797 — a   lauge  sum  for  a  State  aoefa  aa 


I  ■ 
'|i 

1  ' 
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South  D»kotik— -hM  been  paid  to  the  veterans 
ftod  theff  to  no  !nnit<um«  df^  to  Ung«r  on 
■a  a  headache  The  people  have  paid  the 
bill  for  the  pajmenta  they  authorised  In  No- 
vember  1048 


'TW  OM>FasiiioBed  GcBerala  and  Diplo- 
m«U  as  W«U  Stubbornly  Ifoore  the 
FiaiB  Fact  Tbat  if  Air  Power  Had  Beca 
Us«d  Properly,  aid  Not  Merely  ai 
Hedfekopptag  CaaaoB,  the  Comraaaist 
Masses  Crald  Neter  Have  Reached 
tbe  Koreu  Battlefteld  ia  EfectiTe 
StrcBfth''— Ckkafo  Herald-Americaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  ^YKIN 

OF  AUkMAUJk 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPRKSENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Chicago 
friend,  in  writing  me  a  few  days  ago.  ap- 
pended to  his  letter  an  editorial  clipped 
from  the  Chicago  Herald-American  en- 
titled, "Air  Power's  True  Mission." 

I  don't  think  that  any  article  could,  in 
eight  or  nine  hundred  words,  simi  up  the 
problem  of  the  use.  the  lack  of  use.  or 
the  proper  use  of  air  power  in  Korea  bet- 
ter than  does  this  terse  editorial  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American. 

With  penetrating  truth,  the  writer  of 
this  article  pointed  out  that — 

Air  power  properly  wielded  would  have 
dried  up  Communist  strength  at  its  source 
and  rendered  the  land  battles  unnecessary. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  air  power  in  Korea 
is  the  refusal  of  those  in  supreme  com- 
mand to  permit  the  United  States  Air 
Force  in  Korea  to  bomb  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists anywhere  beyond  the  Yalu. 

Scores  of  Russitm  MIG  jet  planes  can 
come  across  the  Yalu  day  after  day.  and 
attempt  to  do  what  damage  they  can  to 
the  ground  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations — but  when  en- 
gaged in  battle  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  the  Russian  planes  streak  back 
beyond  the  Yalu.  while  tlie  United  States 
planes — under  orders — turn  tail  and 
come  home.  They  do  not  follow  the  Chi- 
nese and  Russians  in  their  escape  across 
the  river. 

How  bitter  our  Air  Force  men  must  feel 
to  drive  the  Russians  back  over  the  Yalu 
River,  look  down,  and  see  the  great  troop 
concentrations,  ammimition  dumps. 
marshallins  yards,  and  other  strategic 
points,  and  go  home  without  dropping  a 
single  egg  on  the  many  enemy  targets 
in  view. 

While,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  we  have 
not  made  use  of  our  strategic  air  power 
in  Korea,  nothing  can  ever  detract  from 
the  lessons  learned  by  the  magnllcent 
work  done  in  tacUcal  use  of  air  power  in 
close  battle  support. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  no  force  in  the 
world  has  ever  achieved  the  seemingly 
impossible  things  that  the  United  SUtes 
Air  Forces  have,  in  fighting  ground  forces 
from  the  air.  Tli?  highest  military  au- 
tborit.es  in  and  out  of  Korea  frankly 


admit  that  were  it  not  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  the  ground  troopA  of  the 
United  Natlon.1  would  have  b^n  thrown 
out  of  that  country,  a  long  time  ago. 

While  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  an 
airplane  a.s  a  weapon  de.sl?ned  to  kill  in- 
dividual enemy  soldiers  and  enemy  per- 
sonnel on  the  ground,  authoritative 
.•lources  report  that  United  States  air 
power  has  already  accounted  for  more 
than  47  percent  of  all  enemy  racualtle*  in 
Korea,  the  destruction  of  72  percent  of 
all  enemy  artillery  destroyed,  and  81  per- 
cent of  all  enemy  trucks  destroyed,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  bridges,  highways,  dams,  and 
other  enemy  delaying  actions  that  have 
been  accomplished  by  our  flying  forces. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  only  an- 
swer to  a  new  big  tank  brought  out  by  the 
enemy  was  a  still  bigger,  heavier  tank, 
and  so.  for  years,  it  was  a  rat  race  be- 
tween various  nations  to  see  who  cotild 
bring  out  and  put  into  action  the  great- 
est ntimber  of  the  heaviest,  fastest  tanks. 

Korea  has  taught  the  fallacy  of  that 
solution.  Today,  the  answer  to  a  bigger 
tank  is  a  small  jet  airplane.  The  records 
of  the  Korean  war  reveal  that  the  Amer- 
ican Air  Forces  have  destroyed  more 
than  75  percent  of  all  the  tanks  that  were 
used  against  our  ground  forces  with  stwh 
devastating  effect  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  war. 

The  article.  Air  Power's  True  Mis- 
sion, clipped  from  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  is  short,  terse,  and  condensed. 
Believing  as  I  do  that  this  editorial  is 
something  that  every  American  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  I  am  asking  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  cc^eagues  to  place 
the  same  in  the  Record.  ^ 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Air  Power  s  True  Mibsion 

When  traditional  thlnlclng  attempts  to  dis- 
credit a  novel  solution  of  a  difllcult  problem, 
the  routine  technique  Is  to  assume  that  the 
new  method  Is  to  be  used  In  a  msmner  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  its  nature. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  old  T— hlmwul  gen- 
erals and  their  political  bcwaee  are  now  «fci<"g 
to  the  concept  of  air  power. 

In  hundreds  of  derogatory  statements  they 
persist  In  the  deliberate  assumption  that  air- 
planes by  themselves  constitute  air  power. 

They  willfully  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
airplane  is  only  the  Instrument  of  air  power. 
while  air  power  itself  means  tha  elrategle 
use  of  the  airplane. 

Thus  they  point  to  the  Korean  campaign. 
in  which  airplanes  have  been  larlshly  used. 
as  one  mstance  where  air  powtt  wm  power- 
less to  destroy  infantry  armiea. 

They  stubbornly  ignore  the  plain  fact  that 
if  air  po-:ver  had  been  used  properly,  and  not 
merely  as  hedgehopplng  cannon,  the  Com- 
munist masses  could  never  have  reached  the 
battlefield  in  effective  strength. 

When  pressed  to  evaluate  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  urgent  pleas  tiiat  air  power  be  em- 
ployed to  Interdict  the  movement  and  supply 
of  the  Chinese  formation,  they  blandly  »ay: 

"He  had  plenty  of  airplanes  and  used  tbsm 
all.  Even  then,  under  "round-the-clock  air 
attacltE.  the  Chinese  ttept  advancing,  flghttnc 
and  supplying." 

What  these  eru-th-bound  apologlsta  forget 
is  tliat  air  power,  properly  wielded,  would 
have  dried  up  Communist  sirenfth  at  Its 
source  and  rendered  the  land  battlee  un- 
necessary. 

Whatever  failures  occured  in  Kntea  wer* 
cfused  by  failure  to  use  air  power  lot«l> 
ligentiy  They  do  not  mean  faUure  of  air 
power  lt«elX. 


^ 


As  thu  U  tme  of  Korea,  bow 
true  it  would  be  o^  a  general  eoolUct  between 
Anerlca  and  world  cxxnmtmliBx. 

Tor  is  eaeli  a  war.  tliere  would  be  aeto^lly 
only  two  cMaf  laiga*! 
pics  of  flovfac  pmdoetloa.  I 

of  Amorlcas  prodnrtloii. 
II  ettiier  of  ttie  antagonlatt  took 
advantage  oC  atr  poerer.  tbe 

long  before  tbe  eumbroos. 
and  enormootfy  eoiUy  eurfacc  amilce 
got  within  range  of  each  other. 

The  Politburo,  with  lU  tnelsteBCc  oa 
pertinent  with  new  deelgne.  and  tto 
greater  numbers  and  sapertor 
of   military  avtettao.  eoidd  tlien   be 

Tbe  United  State*,  with  lU  pent 
abort  rtghtort.  beettant.  eonvcnttonal 
eurfo»-mtndart  political  view  of  atr 

tioB-bovntf  gMMtals  and  poUtlelana  leori^ 
their  thtnktng  or  give  way  to  tbe 
•hMBplons  of  air  power  tn 


•1= 


fVMr  nothing  la  more  certain  than  that  tfaa 
next  war,  u  or  when  tt  oooeee,  wlU  be  foa^t 
almoat  entirely  in  tbe  air. 

Obviously,  whlebover  eooilMtant  la 
pared  to  aelae  and  keep  aumttrj  at 
wUi  enkerge  Tleterloae. 

America  has  tbe  etrength.  the  skill,  ind 
proTtdentlaUy  stm  the  time,  to  assure  Vic- 
tory for  herself. 

She  mtist.  to  sorvlTe.  Immediately 
itah  her  claim  to  tindlaputed  mastery  of 
air. 


Welfare  Foods  Mess  and  Dangler 
to  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  BIADDEN 

or  txnuxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REXTUBSBfTATIV:^ 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951       ' 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
fortunate  mMike  made  b^r  the  Indiana 
Legislature  tn  passing,  over  the  Goiler- 
nor's  veto,  a  law  in  direct  conflict  ^th 
the  Federal  law  concerning  welffere 
fimds.  has  split  the  Indiana  RepubUean 
Party  wide  open.  The  vast  majority  of 
Republicans  in  Indiana  hope  tbe  leifis- 
lature.  now  in  special  session,  will  dor- 
rect  this  mistake  by  amending  their  're- 
cent enactment  to  be  tf ective  if  kod 
when  the  Congress  changes  the  Fed^al 
law.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  already  set  a  date  for  hesir- 
iags  for  the  Harrison  bill  which  wciuld 
make  the  distribution  of  welfare  funds 
public.  This  method  is  the  regular  tnd 
common -sense  procedure  for  the  Cbn- 
gress  to  take  on  this  matter.  The  Indi- 
ana Republican  bosses  are  making  an 
effort  to  "come  in  the  back  door**  ind 
handle  tiua  legislation  thrtragh  Tan 
UMndmoit  to  tbe  tax  bm.  This  mckh- 
od  is  midemocratic  and  if  adopted^  by 
the  Senate-House  conferees  will  endan- 
ger the  tax  bill  All  47  States  are  out 
of  step  but  Indiana.  The  Ways 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in 
operation  with  the  Senate,  has 
months  in  worktaig  out  a  tax  bilL  Why 
endanger  it  bf  considering  an  amei;d- 
ment  in  an  effort  to  Uft  the  mi^i-uided 
Indiana  Legislature  off  its  hot  seat?  , 


Tbe  Gary  Post-Tribune,  one  of  the 
i«*'^"t  Republican  newspapers  In 
nortbem  Ii  diana.  bjA  the  foLowuig  com- 
Mmt  to  make. 

Usi  Scint  CnacMCH  Sose 

--^.«  R*p-ub;k-ias  dc^m -State  senc  to  ba 

P  «■■-*'">:    G**-.   'X   anpcr-ju-jre   en   the 

pnaetpte    :  ^   .ve<  .r:  -«  ft^iit  ".-rer  -j^  wel- 

f«r»  law  :-.  --^  >sr-«.- -  ,r-      B-^-  tji  principle 

fee  k:*-     r   -.r*   '^w    :p«niryf  the  welfare 

to  Li-specu^^  u  dcUjcd  m  gr^rg  Into 

are    '^•3rmr<    ♦/-   the 
V.'.  :r.  W.ijih:r.r«.cc. 
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Let  «a 

We  cai 

«aw«t  and  not  throw  away  

"^^  • — If  nf  fill  iiwiiMiiii  ^^  m\ 
tied  by  the  BeprtMH— »  fcasea  at  tbe 

artMaMot  of  a  f  ev  mat  asa  te 

Bs  vm  Boa  <«HHMi  tk»  aOMW 

tbe  oOht  i>»-^    t^  ^  or 

to  aUrt  a  trend  1b  tbe  rtgtal 


«hoaglit  this  atattcr  o<«r  «•& 
and  eaimly.  Tbry  dtdcted  not  to  6»  harftr' 
®°  T^I'L***  "-l«««nt  boost  ts  taooocse  «aan 
on  everybody  dee  Is  to  go  into  rSeet  Pcfwa- 
ber  I  this  year,  tbe  Sexaatan  voted  that  tbe 
end  of  the  tas  rmfmpoam.  shocJd  act  go  toto 
tCect  acta  JaaoaxT'  S.  19JE3. 

In  other  wcrds,  ibrr  vovad  »  ksvp  thetr 
cmn  tax  eaeBpnoiis  but  to  abolish  iik:«#  v  .' 
the  next  Concesa  and  next  administrancTi 

What  a  intty  page  erf  hist.TrT  TLe  iptr.-. 
of  notjie  sacnaoe  exhibited  here  -nu  -.ouch 
*-■*  bearts  r;f  Aawrvras  Tctera  -jXmt  abrwst  »s 
«*eepty  &a  t\  touches  Uje  prxketbcoks  c?  the 
Srziatcn  whc  Tctcd  for  n. 

Mr  Speakn-.  much  can  be  said  in  ju»- 
i-f.ca:iC«  of  the  tax-free  experjse  allow- 
SLCce  now  enjored  by  the  Members  of 
Ccmrress  and  it  would  be  X5  unfair  to 
retiTiirt  a  traTeiinir  salesman  to  pav  taxes 
on  the  moneys  he  rece*vrd  13  re^oifcr'jTse- 
ment  of  legitimate  business  exproje  as  it 
15  to  compel  Con«re&?m*n  to  pay  tax  en 
the  expense  irvcurxed  laddenUtl  tc  the 
CLscharfe  of  then-  official  ducie-^.  In  fact. 
t:-ie  average  Member  of  Con^-es?  r.'-  :-- 
legitimate  expenses  far  m  excess  ci  Uie 
aruitiai  aHo-sarxe  acx2  i^  called  upon  to 
jusu'y  them  a5  provtded  in  pendu^  ks- 
isiatjcn  can  ondotibtetLj  do  so. 

My  anjxryance  hawevter  jtems  not  so 
mach  from  the  fact  tha:  we  it.a.1  be 
forced  tc  jtxstify  these  de<fu<rticr-.s  fcpr 
bcna  fide  expenses  as  it  does  frcai  tr.e 
lEipiication  coi:v<?yed  by  this  e<i:tor-ai 
that  Members  of  CoRfrrss  do  oot  pay 
taxea  The  stai^ment  "So  while  the  II- 
percent  boost  in  ii^ccse  -.i^x^s,  on  every- 
body else  15  to  go  into  eflect  No«»smber  1 
this  year"  conveys  the  laiptesska  tbat 
tr.e  new  ux  rtse  wiU  not  apply  :o  Ooo- 
gressmen.  which  ls  ju5i  sot  m  Every 
Member  of  the  Boose  and  Senate  will 
hare  his  taxes  increased  m  the  same 
propofticn  as  the  rest  c!  -Jhe  citizenry 
and  anj  statemien;  U7  ;he  ronu'ary  i^ 
irrespocLSibie  reporung. 


Free  Press  aaj  Editoriai  Re*|»oi.»ibility        E«%^«««^  Co.Me.ce  i.  WorM  Diss 


>JtlENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  fui  AS  I  LTajru 
W  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESBirCATXVES 

Thu ''day.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.    DAGUE.    Mr. 
le&Te  to  extoHi  my 
POMig  of  the  RMot..  I  SM 

*nich   appeared   in   the 


:  UKiraD  Sraxxs  Sax^Ara 
the  tax  earaap- 


'  tbe  Senate  has  rosed.  TT  to  11.  tc  ahol- 
taz  exemption. 
^tW  «ote  came  on  as  nHatfBent  to  the 

■■w  tax  hid.  mhica  boc-«ts  the  Jer+es  oc  t.*j* 
««ctf  U5  by  96  50C  iKiOOOO  a  j^v.  It  was 
•■NtoUB.  even  to  liemberj  of  Ctonsreas.  that 
When  everybody  else  s  :ajea  were  to  be  hiked. 
**  *^  ^  ^"*  ^«>  food  lor  them  to  go  oa 
■Ooytng  thu  special  tax  pnrOcge. 

The  Senate,  however.   Is  net  atade  up  at 
txnpulalT*  youim  hotbioods.    To  the  contrwy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

IS  THE  HOCSi  OP  REPREbZNTATIVSS 

T*::irsd2s.  Octoce-  4.  1951 

Mr  HERTER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  8ep- 
teaibier  8.  1961.  tbe  Boston  Trarelex 
printed  an  edttortal  «»»>*'  ■"»«g  «be  ait- 

Tcred  her^ll  in  only  6  years  ard  the 
type  of  tmderstAndms:  and  ccsifidence 
whsch  we  m  the  Uruted  St<^te*  must  have 
tn  order  to  cope  wrth  the  Rxissian  threat. 
I  think  the  editorial  i5  errceUen:.  as.d. 
under  perrrussaoc  to  ea::£nd.  I  icclu-de  it 
tn  lis  entirety 
KJKJCBrrrjcxa  CcicnBESiCK  nr  Woars  Onses 

RuasU  stood  before  the  San  rn.-clsr3 
eonierence  ih-s  we*?k — aIe-  *r  »  r^ictde 

S\ich  \»  &3t  the  pocular  Terjicn  Tlx;  rnary 
<rf  oa  ha»«  fot  trtto  the  katjit  mereiy  a[ 
txmtztrag  coeee  Scan*  eOO  COO  90C  perK!Zis 
added  to  tbe  Camzctinirt  »pher«  cr  tiiSueoce 
Knee  the  war.  How  c>Ter  are  tte  cien  tn 
the  Krealln.  Bow  tnrincible  this  Etan. 
Btaltn. 

It  is  BMia  than  tftne  that  we  ceaaetided 
tha:  Rusaza  has  ^uthtiuBdersd  ail  the  ^nn- 


ef  hletcry.    Tw  a-^  tUs  is 
tuasla  Is  SCSI 

beer  rar.ntny  ssiaea'ts  a 

AjBdrvt  Grcntyko  tn 

aiooe    ban  aztj  mma  tn 
tory     Slot  Q-m  hH  ,._^ 
▼akla  and  pQi«s<l  cooM  ai^  tbe 
taziMT.  bare  run  thrcna^  hk 

It  is  alonst  csb^terahie  ««>t  . 
fcsTe  cccT^Ttsd  such  a  riateetrtg'  _        , 

*cto  nach  dtaaxtrsts  laalatkm— te  ste 
ye*rs 

When  tSte  war  cnAnl.  Xoisla  was  c> 
the  beroSc  -nrtcrs.  Her  pcvsdgc  was 
'*'?^**^  The  western  aatlocs  were  fatly 
pared  tc  St?e  wtth  her  The  Big  Ttwt  wtn  to 
'^**'^**^  *-i3  era  cf  peace  »jvt  oii^entaatt^ 
TnwSe  WH  open  to  her  n  every  port  ct  ttM 
»"^<!  T>ie  oppart^ostty  30  years  defcrrad. 
«a»  hers  tfeer.  to  retnU'd  her  covnsry  wttt 
-."le  bi«2ir«  or  S..1  aatn,  to  gti9  her  people 
:.-rf  ir':*.<l  tt-j-nci  of  peace  ao  k3e«  wuhhsM. 
:-  t^^'.d  e:».^:  <3anu  and  to  prot^  that  her 
^yittm  bid  «cin«  aiertt 

:Sever  haa  any  ziatiOB  before  Ubvwb  away 
*<:  asoch  so  faat. 

Ouz  a  a  f*i-  Teg!  ae  ted  back  rnm  her  own 
eBr-„T.;*s  ste  retnatred  snned  to  the  teeth. 
She  ^fgrtmta  cocstarttly  lor  buffers  tn  the 
Ba. :.<:».  :he  Bi.karaw  the  ICddle  Bast,  and 
Asia.  Her  nxixsUiizj  was  firm  tmntta  by 
t^  rtc*^  Marx:^  oowxpc  c«  histerteal  fre> 
«i^tiz.atjcr:,  &  pr?d«itliiatJc*o,  laat  hoU.  aH 
T-uhx  anj  ii:  wrr^c^  ui  be  c&Jictiiable  on  the 

AtM  LCierc  -MAt  aio  lore*  to  aitsst  thto  eiw- 
ir.  sii_pt«i.->  because  K-imi»  cc-akj  oat  «^n 
up'iB  -.he  rescwroes  of  tn%  men  AB  decf. 
(^Qs  wrre  thrive  ct  Statla.  Wo  mas.  beta  t( 
earLa  ro^ud  i&eet  tbe  teat. 

So  OrcBij£i.  »uxxl  akwe  ia  Saa 
to  «feraajfctlae  ;  r  ail  zo  aec  tbe  naat 
Russia  t    bl^^oders    and    her 

ie  tzona  before  51   aatlCHak        „ 

[iijrtnaliy  wvaJd  have  rrprwitUHl  a 
doam  dam^jrcus  rili  im  tram  the 
treaty      Th«  PCiiiippuMa. 
thie  c^h«r  amaijicr  asialic 
rcapsccred    aenous    opposttteB    to    a 
itrucwed  Japan. 

GrcB7ko  drew  those  »»t*<<«f 
BtiUtM  tijcir  dttsent      And  aH  that 

tiLj  ■»<««».  m  Sac  Prandaoo 

has  been  aappcmn«  at  an  rscr  swtttar 
throucocut  the  worid 

Kansia  haa  cccTcrtcd    -.-r— 

Into  trad*  restr-^ctKau  aad  »n>a^b^ 
her      Site  .^-ii  brc-afii  u:to  being 
taed  ^e^c.^irces  '3t  &at«ac^  that  can  < 
the  Sie<i  ctcc   16  to   1.     She  h^ 

forth  a;e  M&rslijLI  ptan.     She  hsa . 

Xonh  A^&nuc  Pact,  whieii  wiJl  shartiy 
tead  tc  Turkey  asd  Orecce.     Sbe  hM  toaS 

nadj   afccFs   to  Japan   and   ' 

Theac  :vc  i^x:x:cx.  tn«  ch^«<  rodustrtal 


Ap*r\  trxjoi  Aoaersca, 


tic  :lj  p.  :?_i:, 
f-^Cdt  sfgresii. veiT  xnw  the  western  bkic  Sha 
has  iiar'.ed  the  wbecM  ttffiuc^  oe  the  Tfft 
fi^iiu:  arsenal  cu  naiiitary  power  ever  ocxa- 

Jxuc***!  by  any  ctaer  nauoc. 


iTi  <!ci:i« 


ftil  Liiesc  liiia^f. 


upcn  i/nh£l2  the  burt^Ki  ai  caatatoed  cx- 
penditujes  l-:r  unpruducura  dcfcoae.  Ae 
aiuA.  iiTe  ]£  lear  S^3«  must  &nd  her  taacrxMl 
arralaa  iiwiiii '     t^.     Sh«  must  be 

ccaisxantly  by  x±*  threat  ctf  the  rn „  , 

against  her  which  au.j  draw  away  her 
<j  ;:  did  m  the  caeie  at  TUc. 

Here  in  Amfrica  the  LreaMndsms  ha 
cry  arises  when  aiiyLhiBg  •ocs  awry  hs  tha 
Yay  ve  harL«it*  ttujof^     This  outcry 
c-CKTcct  c  ur  'FLif.f'kMi     Such  oorrecOa 
us  ircL.  back  'rote  appeaaaacn^  at ', 
and  rtrecftbened  our  vboic 

Suseu  has  nc  such  protectkia. 

what  th«  Kitwstsn   people  wooM  *>.  It 
were  free  xc  knew  and  act  «y-'»-^    '     ~ 
lln  for  the  deTastatk>a  that  baa 
the  Ensslac  pi^irtnm 

We  stress  the  mcsianeBtal 
Bussia  today  In  order  that  «• 
our  faith  La  oar  own  aystsos  and  li 

ste  Ttctory  sgalnst  sU  siavs 


A$a92 
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<Unt«r«  ftctunlly  rta*  •«  RtiMlA'a  posittoo 
grows  more  ciiUcal.  Tbcrt  U  Ukcly  to  b*  i. 
period  vhrn  Runla  may  «r«ll  tmJu  the  gamble' 
of  war  rathAr  than  watch  h«r  poaltlon  de< 
t«rlorat«  further.  Por  that  reason  OsneraJ. 
Eisenhower  u  supremely  right  when  hn 
■treaaee  the  nec«Mtty  fur  aiding  our  olttan 
with  rnoiiith  and  in  time. 

Unfitrtunately  there  —em  to  be  two  policies 
In  America  today  One  U  that  of  Oenerai 
Eisenhower  a;id  the  0(.her  U  that  of  some 
Confp-essmen  who  are  retrenching  on  our 
effort  What  we  ar«  asking  here  is  simply 
for  enlightened  confidence.  Confidence  will 
come  through  faith  In  our  own  system  and 
an  understanding  of  the  Invmclbie  stupidity 
at  the  heart  of  all  dictatorships.  Knltght- 
enroent  Ilea  In  our  clear  recognition  that  this 
Tery  stupidity  has  maneurered  Russia  into 
a  pcisitlon  where  for  the  moment  the  is 
doubly  dangerous. 


Sccnrity  laloraMtioa:  Gov«rament 
Dcpartmcats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

hon/frances  p.  bolto?< 

fir  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A 11 VES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  News  of  September  27. 
1951: 

SBCtTUTT  OanuB  Omt  MoaK  Blackovt  of 

PcBuc  Business 
President  Truman's  extension  of  the  Pen- 
tagon brand  of  s'.'curlty  information  control 
to  all  departn.enu  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment means  inevitably  a  suppresaioa  of  news 
which  the  public  la  entitled  to  have. 

It's  another  step  in  the  dlrectlton  of  keep- 
ing the  people  from  real  knowledge  of  what's 
going  on  inside  their  Government . 

The  military  services  long  have  used  the 
classlflcation  system  to  cover  up  matters 
which  they  don't  want  known  for  one  reason 
or  another,  but  which  have  no  real  relation 
to  aecurlty. 

The  Pentagon,  for  example.  ha«  classified 
•s  secret  the  price  contracted  for  ordir.ary 
supplies.  It  has  put  the  hd  on  the 'findings 
of  Investigations  into  alleged  misconduct. 

The  system  has  Its  ridiculous  side,  also. 
Pllea  branded  "top  secret"  have  turned  out 
to  be  filled  with  clippi*  gs  of  articles  which 
have  had   Nation-wide   publication. 

Service  oflicers  in  charge  of  classification 
have  found  it  safest  for  their  own  skins  to 
stamp  almost  everything  secret.  That  will 
be  the  natural  inclination  of  security  ofll- 
cero  in   the  civilian  departments. 

The  administration  has  aciopted  a  policy 
€»f  linking  up  every  conceivable  civilian  prol- 
act  with  defense.  Including  the  pet  welfare 
•chemes  of  the  Fair  Dealers. 

It  lakes  no  great  imagination  to  foresee 
how  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  InK;- 
rior  Department,  the  Commerce  Department 
and  others  wiU  react  to  the  order  th%t  gives 
a  way  to  prevent  prying  into  aXratrs  which 
they  chooae  to  elect  aa  related  to  defena<>. 
Actually,  tu  these  timet,  almost  every  activity 
at  the  Government  can  t>e  connected  somc- 
liow  with  national  aeciinty. 

The  necessity  for  the  Truman  directive 
lint  apparent.  The  GoTemment  got 
through  Woiid  Wrr  n  without  a  black-out 
at  this  uctent.  We  know  of  no  important 
atUUtary  eacreu  that  have  taaked  out  through 
oth«r  agenciea. 

Tbe  real  r««aon.  ««  faar,  U  the  tnitlnct  of 
Ihla  admlnistntloa  to  kMp  Caugrtu  uuX 


the  people  Ignorant  of  the  activities  of  the 
mammoth  bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

The  administration  would  like  to  have 
everything  as  eecurely  butt{.)ned  up  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Here  is  an  o]>- 
•ratlon  in  total  secrecy,  spending  billions 
of  dollars  without  audit.  No  one  can  ctuU- 
ienge  AEC  spending,  because  no  one  knows 
bow  and  why  and  where  Its  spending. 

Even  the  Pentagon  is  envious  of  the  AEC, 
which  has  to  go  throujth  only  the  barest 
motions  of  Justifying  Its  budget. 

The  ideal  condition  is  when  "top  secret" 
can  be  stamped  on  any  project  of  Govern- 
ment to  forbid  questioning.  The  country 
Is  getting  closer  to  that  through  Mr.  Tru- 
muu  8  so-called  security  order. 


Tbe  Quest  for  Peace 


Ye  Old  Toll  Gate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u  lanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Api>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Ye  Old  Toll  Gate,"  published 
in  the  Washington  <Pa.>  Reporter  of 
September  29,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoBO, 
as  follows: 

Te  Old  Toll  Oatx 

The  toll  gate  U  coming  back  fast  and  In 
8  veral  places  In  the  East  particularly,  it 
has   been   with   us  for  quite  some  time. 

Despite  Federal  opposition,  which  is 
gradually  dying  out,  and  charges  that  it  la 
"a  return  to  nineteenth  century  thinking. " 
by  the  end  of  this  year  motorlstR  will  be  pay- 
ing to  use  nearly  1,000  miles  of  turnpikes, 
expressways,  parkways  or  freeways,  the  Na- 
tional   Geographic    Society    reports. 

The  toll  he  pays  is  the  only  thing  today's 
driver  on  a  super-highway  has  In  common 
with  the  nineteenth  century  teamster  on  a 
Conestoga  trail.  These  modern  landscaped 
arteries,  free  of  red  lights,  intersections, 
sharp  curves,  and  grades,  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  wagon  trails  of  150  years  ago. 

Construction  of  the  qieedways  is  costly. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roada 
estimates  an  expenditure  of  $60,000,000,000 
over  a  15-year  jjerlod  is  necessary  to  bring 
United  States  highways  up  to  minimum 
adequacy  and  today's  gasoline  and  license 
fees  cannot  touch  that  figiire. 

Our  own  turnpike  In  this  State,  IflO  miles 
of  It  opened  In  1940  and  to  which  many 
more  miles  have  been  and  are  being  added, 
has  proved  the  possibility  of  financing  such 
express  roads  by  tolls. 

After  the  close  of  World  War  U  the  rush 
for  nevr  toll  roads  began,  with  Maine  build- 
ing a  44-mile  toll  road  from  Klttery  to 
Portland,  bypassing  United  States  1,  as  the 
first  section  In  a  proposed  400-mile  turn- 
pike to  Canada  and  a  14-mile  toll  link 
across  the  foot  of  New  Hampahlre  followed 
in  short  order. 

Connecticut  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Oklahoma,  and  Col- 
orado are  among  the  States  using  or  plan- 
ning to  use  the  tull  gate  as  a  means  of 
getting  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  hurry. 
And  over  the  Nation  28  States  have  con- 
sidered toll  road  legislation  with  18  passing 

Time  moves  on.  but  It  moves  in  a  cycle 
and  it  seems  that  ye  old  toll  gate  once 
discarded  by  public  outcry  is  here  to  lUy 
an4  by  public  outcry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

I  or   KINXXSOTA  I 

tN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S"ATl4 
Thursday.  October  4,  1951  j 

Mr.  THYE  Mr.  President.  I  a^  i  man. 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
ftditorial  entitled  "We  Mast  Speik  of 
Peace,  Peace,  Peace,"  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  October  1,  1)51.   , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed.  torial 
fa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R  rcoBi. 
i«  follows:  ' 

I   Wi  Must  Spxuc  or  Pxacx,  Peacx,  Pcacx  ! 

I  On  June  9,  1950,  Dr.  Niels  Bohr,  of  C-openf 
fcagen,  wrote  an  jpen  letter  to  the  Jnlte^ 
Katlons.  Though  Dr  Bohr  is  one  )f  the 
greatest  living  scientists  and  phllosoph  !rs.  hl^ 
letter  auracte<l  little  attention  outsldf  Intel^ 
lectual  circle*.  I 

The  free  world  at  that  time  was  l:i  a  fit 
tt  fear  and  desperation  over  Communist  agl' 

fressions  and,  therefore,  not  in  a  mx>d  tp 
ake  long  views  The  open  tireach  ol  peace 
committed  by  communism  In  Korea  prove^ 
that  the  free  world's  enemies  would  not  conf 
fine  their  attacks  to  such  prop>agaii«l  a  outi 
ra^c*  S8  the  Stockholm  peace  petltlcn.  bts 
Would  shoot  people  they  could  not  hornf 
♦woggle.  I 

So  I^.  Bohr's  wise  words  were  lost  In  the 
^houts  of  battle  and  the  clangor  of  piot^ 
^ares  being  beaten  into  swords.  Aneric4. 
White  still  willing  to  seek  peace,  be^an  t<) 
prepare  to  submit  its  way  of  life  to  tie  test 
tt  battle.  The  coxintry  had  no  choice  but  tp 
|>repare  for  liattle,  and  still  has  no  ch  >lce.  1 
I    It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  leadeis  of  a 

Eemocratic  country  to  summon  pesc^ul  d*'- 
»ns  to  prepare  for  war.     People  hat-r  to 
ilragged  away  from  their  peaceful  piirsul 
lind  to  get  them  to  make  voluntary  sacxifii 
k  nation's  leaders  must  crush  peoples    hi 
that  a  show-down  can  be  avoided. 

The  fact  that  this  is  necessary  etplalnf 
tnany  of  the  recent  fearful  and  uncomi  >ronils»- 
ing  statements  that  have  been  made  In  Waahl 
pgtolL  They  are  }us«lftabl«  even  if  tiey  ar^ 
hot  baaed  on  Russian  aets  or  preparations, 
because  the  United  States  dares  not  fulter  ih 
t>reparlng  for  a  test  of  battle  It  may  iiave 
face. 

,  But  leadership  has  another  responslbUlt 
p  preparing  a  nation  for  a  test  of  its  way 
life.  And  because  the  United  States  is  th^ 
leader  of  the  world  In  which  this  tert  mar 
)iave  to  be  f;»ced.  this  other  responslMllty  it 
pt  profound  importance, 
i  It  is  to  say,  in  inspiring  words  thf  wbol^ 
World  can  tmderstand,  how  war  could  b( 
^voided,  and  what  peace  could  mes 
Were   not   violated. 

America's  leaders  have  not  succe< 
doing  this — they  have  not  fiUflUed  the  r  other 
rBBponslbility  to  America  and  to  the  worl 
Thtj  bave  not  lifted  the  world's  eyes  an< 
iUM  ttB  heart  with  a  vision  of  the  ptace  wi 
seek  as  the  only  goal  that  could  inspire 
Justify  our  sacrtflces. 
•   John  Cowles.  [»:eeident  of  this  new  spa; 

f  Dinted  out  in  an  article  in  yesterday  s  M 
eapolis  Tribune   what  this  failure  to  di 
*cribe  the  pe«ee  w«  SMk  to  costing  ts.    Wi 
know  the  motives  of  tbe  tree  world  are  gen 
froxis  and   Just      But  because  we  hi  ve  no 
iworn  our  love  of  peace  and  declared  vn  wi 
Relieve  it  can  t>e  attained,  we  find  oiirselrea 
In  the  ludicrous  position  of  being  out  peaces 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  t 

We  want  a  disarmed  and  open  wDrld — %, 
World  m  which  men  and  women  will  leither 
liave  to  waste  their  labor  preparing  or  war 
tior  live  In  fear  that  other  men  and  womeft 


mid   bt 
la  if  li 

(ded  4 


are  secretly  preparing  to  conquer  and   ta- 

tlave  them 

This  IS  the  •umraoD*  Dr.  Bohr  sertt  tbe 
United  Nations  a  year  ago— a  summons  to 
peace  in  an  open  world.  "An  cipen  world 
w.nere  each  n&tion  can  aaeert  itaelf  solely  by 
tbe  extent  to  which  it  can  c»ntn,bute  to  tbe 
eosnincn  culture  and  la  able  to  hatp  oUvera 
with  experip.ice  and  reaources  must  be  Um 
goal  to  be  put  above  everyimng  else. '  Dr, 
Babr  declared. 

Dr.  Bohr,  who  speaks  with  perhaps  mare 
autbortty  than  any  Uving  man.  not  only  be- 
ttrres  an  open  and  a  pe-^cefui  worid  znignt  be 
Xrattful  of  almost  undreamed  matenai  b«ne- 
that  harmonious  exchange  and 
between  the  worlds  varying  cuJ- 
deepen  the  stream  cf  spiritual 
Ufa. 

13m  time  baa  come,  tt  seems  clear  to  tis. 
to  tak*  Dr   Bohr  s  open  latter  to  the  United 
off  the  table,  aod  to  see  r  it  does  not 
tb«  central  and  galvanic  Ma»  tbls 
,  to  f  uiflll  its  oUmt 
for  lisrtMhIii  to 


Projected  ExecvtiTe  Onler  Wiil  G«f 
CrviliaA  Noodefen««  A^ebcies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IK  THl  HOUSE  OP  P-EPaESENTATIVMB 

Thursday,  October  4.  1^51 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
i.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Clevelazui  Plain  Dealer  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1951: 

PUULTSIS 

Tp»  paralyito  at  pobUe  Ifnarance  wUefa 


sary.  wm  rw 

•tv*  a  tartbar  tmoetus  if  Presi- 

dent  Tnanai 

t  tosoea  bto  projected  Kxecutive 

oc«v«ov« 

ctrlllan  nondrfense  a^ences 

niitopw 

t  ef  tbe  pattam  Uuit  the  admin- 

IsUatkisi  baa 

been  creastaf  piaoaBiaal  to  st> 

■  nad  eoH^al  «ba  poMle.  by  di- 

rected  ij^lon 

■attOB  a»  cnUad.  or  by  absence 

€t  lactsoa  1 

pabUe  toaaaa  to  a»ipi—  to  lu 

wmrathbA 

ibf  aad  to  m^tmt  tts  poUciea. 

lb*  asean 

to  ttMt  tte  •!■»  to  MCMsary  to 

prewmt  asvi 

1  or  annWIt— tfcia  acttrtUes.  on 

wfaldi  mJtttary  and  dvilian  tarandbas  of  the 
OnfaiiiiiMiil      ooopcrate,     trom     becoming 


With  aobcr  aad  ptoaa  mton  tbe  spokesmen 
In  Washtnfton  say  tb*t  tbta  order  will  not  be 
■B|iiujija  to  wttbbold  tnlGrmatUm  merely 
ttocaow  It  ml(bt  ba  tncoBTentent  to  tbe  ad- 
mtatotrmtlaa.  It  wtQ.  wt  are  also  told,  be 
kafit  dean  of  abuse. 

8ach  a  system  might.  In  soine  Utopian 
future,  wvrli  in  tbta  manaar.  ■one  so  far 
baa.  Bat  knowinc  tbe  aanamvtty  of  tba 
priaant  oOea  balden  to  any  sugtastloti  that 
vlMt  thej  dtcidi  to  do  wlt2ioat  pottle  con- 
soItatlMi  to  not  dtvtatfy  laapttcd.  we  wish  to 
regtotar  a  wamiag  that  tttto  order  will  be- 
eaaae  in  ^tpUcatkm  merely  anotbar  aoeans 
ct  prercsttng  tbe  people  trom  learning  what 
goes  on.  how  their  mooey  to  being  spent, 
MMl  to  ctaak  mattrni  of  potlcy  tintll  they  are 
aoeaasplktoad  facts  and  tt  to  too  late,  by  force 
ot  pnbiUe  opinion,  to  prevent  or  change  the 


A  danger  is  cbvlcnis  la  the  proposed  char- 
Bier  ol    the    order.     What    Inlonnation    to 
oowfldaotlal.  top  secret,  restricted;  what  tn- 
jn  must  be  hid  in  safes  or  not  even 
over  telephones,  will  be  decided 


by  tbe  baadi  of  tte  rtzty-«dd  goremmcstal 
sgenct—  to  wblcb  tnc  order  will  apply. 

ObTtooBly,  tbcB.  what  tbe  ha^  of  one  de- 
It  may  deddc  to  taboo  may,  to  tba 
of  anotbar.  ba  psartectly  legitimate  pul>- 
lic  mformatlon.  Tbe  fnmMlng  or  worse  of 
one  department  wUl  ba  Loformatian.  surely, 
at  a  hlgbiy  restri'nad  cnaracter  as  far  as 
that  departaient  is  ooocemed.  And  at  hand 
to  tbe  powerful  order  from  the  PresldeDt  to 
cover  up  such  mistakes  on  the  excuae  that 
defcnae  ml^^ht   be   }eopardlaed. 

When  we  recall  bow  the  sdmlnlstration  in 
the  past  has  put  over  Its  pet  schemes  before 
the  public  eye  by  falu  accompli  or  by  chang- 
ing the  name  of  some  unpopular  measure  or 
merely  by  kaeptng  aUent.  we  fear  tbe  con- 
sequences of  this  new  gag  rule. 

We  are  thinking  especially  of  how  the 
President  has  declared  war  without  the  Ijene- 
fit  of  established  ocnstltutional  (O'ocesses. 
We  recall  atoo  the  manner  in  which  troops 
were  detailed  to  Europe.  Then  tnere  is  tne 
history  of  the  program  of  atd  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Only  arter  the  step  had  be«r  taJcen 
was  Conrrcss  consulted.  The  point  is  not 
whether  these  policies  and  actions  were  mod 
or  bad — the  point  U  that  Truman  bad  hK 
way  and  put>lic  opiEion  wouid  either  come 
alcng  and  conform  or  be  damned. 

What,  we  wondw  will  be  pulled  off  under 
tbto  new  cloak  of  defense  security'' 

Confireas.  which  sits  theoretically  to  pro- 
tect the  nebts  of  the  public,  shcuid  taka 
time  out  from  lt«  varicus  investieattoas  to 
look  dosely  into  this  matter  It  sbould  raise 
arid  debate  the  is?ue  of  Prmldentia:  rlehts 
by  flat,  a  dictatonal  m  tt  -^  that  Mr.  Tni- 
mari  \s  maXtnc  more  and  m-Te  a  part  of  the 
p)eav.€-ime  opera ucr  of  the  Goveraaaent- 


cttomeya' 


RefiiUlMBs    G«T«vaflig   Aiiormtj*$   Gia- 
trmcts  Witk  Indiaa  Tribes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Kxw  >rmco 

IM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CJTITIX)  STATIS 

Thursday.  October  4.  1  ?5f 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Presidert,  Manuel 
Lujan,  the  governor  of  one  of  the  Indian 
pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  wrote  i  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date 
of  Augrust  31.  1951.  The  ^e'-.er  refers  to 
an  Indian  problem,  and  I  a-k  unanimous 
ccnsent  that  it  be  printed  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECOB3. 

There  beinii  no  objectroa.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  tlie  Rzcokd. 
a5  follows: 

ArctJRST  31,  1951. 
Hon  OsCai  Cn.Kru\x. 

Secrefsrjr  o/  the  Interior. 

WnxhiHgtoH,  D  C 

Da<kB  lb  CaxruAyi  Recently  I  received 
from  Mr  Hiigberg.  the  area  d-r«<tar.  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  regtilattaM  fO^«mtBg  at- 
torneys' contracts  with  Twdtow  tr!!bai^  I  was 
Informed  that  I  and  my  councU  'Xmld  make 
comments  on  this  to  be  in  yoiir  office  by 
September  U. 

I  first  call  to  your  attention  the  type  of 
protection  that  we  Pueblos  of  ?{ew  Mexico 
need.  and.  t>as«d  upon  this  need  ari&es  our 
need  for  an  attorney 

We  need  protection  from  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau and  not  so  mutb  mv>re  tixtn.  non-In- 
dlacs.  The  Indian  Boreau  has  reftised  to 
appro««  Indton  contracts  here  In  New  Mexico 
for  over  stx  puebtos  because  tl»  atwmey 
dllTered  wtth  the  Zndfcin  Bureau.  Commis- 
sioner Myav  baa  8tate4  that  tbay  irlU  not  a^ 


Tbttsy  wean  wttb 
are  rtf  arrad  to  tba 

do  not  have  an  attorxaty. 
Hagbarg  attempted  to 
goteiument.  and  It  to 
worlt  wttb  bloi. 

We   object   to   tbe    ,    ^ .__ 

since  they  give  tb4i  IntUan'suraaoToo 
autbortty,  and  no  attorney  can  pet 
approval  onlass  ha  does  vlMt  Mr.  Ha^ 
wanta.  We  turtbar  object  to  tbe  Indtoa  B 
reau  having  anytbli^  to  &a  wttb  our  k 
tcmal  affairs. 

Vary  OTily  yowa. 

LnJsa, 
Goseraor. 


kfhd^ 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 

HON.  FltANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  omo 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  BZFBBSBNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  any  renuuiLB  in 
the  RzcocB,  I  include  tbe  following  edi- 
torial frtxn  the  Cleyetojad  Plain 
of  September  27,  1»51: 
Ax  Svui 


The  Prvaidential  order  satttng  vp  "nnifc 
standard.«  for  "security  infarmatlGn,'^  an 
order  giving  each  head  of  a  Govenuaaat 
a^rency  the  right  to  luppuss  taformattaa 
as  mjurious  to  national  security,  has 
dangerous  potentiaUtlcs. 

The  American  Society  of 
tors  objected  to  tbe  order  vban  tt 
(toafted  In  July,  and  certain  oonsktoratkma 
will  make  clear  to  the  pubUc  wb;r  ttoa  adtton 
took  the  stand  they  did. 

In  the  first  place,  it  can  be  aspectad  ttoat 
the  heads  of  Govemaent  agenctoa  bata 
judgment  enough  not  to  reieaec  mlUtacy 
secrets  that  would  be  cf  sdranta^  to  ttM 
er.emy— fudgment  enough  to  hoW  socb  mat- 
u^r-i   back   without  special  order. 

Secondly,  few  agenciaa  arc  dotag  work 
w^ch  can  honestly  be  rianstf>ad  ixodsr  tba 
heading  of  "Secret  for  security  raasoni 
atotnic  projects  and  direct  military 
tlo;^  are  already  well  prtTtactad  from  tba 
public  eye.     They  need  no  new  orden.    "■ 

The  objection  comes,  tberefore.  to  g.rlag 
the  heads  of  all  agencies  the  prot«cti'ja  tt 
secrecy.  President  Truman  Siarrrtfwl  VaM  tlka 
're«Mlatlona  are  designed  to  keep  senaitj 
ti^ormation  away  from  potential 
and  mus:  net  be  used  to  withhold' 
n:y  Infurmation  or  to  oorer  up  «wt«t»*^ 
made  by  any  official  or  employee  of  the  Oov- 
erment."  but  his  statement  scrreu  mere  to 
pcint  up  the  objecticoia  than  to  ntoam 
them. 

Whc  ii  tc  decide  what  constitutes  "«*«*«^tf 
by  agencies  or  employees  of  GovecnaMint? 

Under  our  way  of  life  the  public  altlmataly 
renders  the  decisions  by  Its  votes  at  tbe  fTa 
At  the  moment  the  affairs  of  tte  RFC  are  a 
case  iiv  point.  Congress  to  InvesttgatibBc 
many  cs^ts  loans  and  tbe  pubUe  to 
about  them  In  the  papers.  Tbere  vUl 
ally  be  dlSeTence  of  opinion  as  to  tbe 
altty  and  legality  cf  many  aC  the 
tiorts.  btrt  eventually  CoPiiiaaiiwii  and 
ators  etocted  by  tbe  vocen  win  tmatm  (ft 
'Verdict. 

C  bosFcrar.  tbe  RFC  had  been 
autbortty  to  keep   Its  traacactloos 
and  It  might  have  dcoe  so  on  toa 


«^ 
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tb»t  It  WM  fJvtng  Miuunc*  to  d«fetiM 
ln<luttry-~ih«t  public  would  not  have 
leamcKl  th»t  th«  Truman  polltkriftiu  hAve 
bMn  playing  Klgti.  trtcto.  and  loo»  wltb  pub- 
Uc  mon*y. 

And  tlw  Pr*»ldentlal  order  «npower«  th« 
heads  or  agenclM  to  aay  what  Information  la 
related  to  national  security.  WnoeTer  has 
bad  njrprrlfnce  with  OoTi»rnm«nt  agencies 
m  time  of  war  knowa  that  the  tendency  la  to 
err  on  the  aide  of  security  that  Oovern- 
ment  job  holder*  deem  U  in  the  Interest  of 
their  personal  security  not  to  give  out  any- 
Ihmst  they  can  keep  locked  up. 

lant  It  clear  that  an  agency  Is  most  likely 
to  escape  the  tin  of  public  and  congressional 
criticism  If  it  operates  secretly  It  Is  to  the 
aem-sh  interest  of  every  bureaucrat  to  keep 
bis  books  under  lock  and  key.  to  give  out 
only  what  he  might  desire  to  give  out. 

It  U  en  such  considerations  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Editors  said  that  the  "net  effect  of 
this  Executive  crder"  will  be  to  "formalize 
the  suppression  of  news  to  which  the  public 
is  entitled." 

One  of  the  distinctive  and  most  Important 
features  of  Amerlcaa  Government  has  been 
the  absence  of  secrecy,  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  know  what  Its  Government  is  doing. 
Secrecy  will  Inevitably  create  conditions  of 
public  oppreiu^lon  of  the  type  from  which  our 
anc<!Stors  suffered  In  the  Old  World. 

In  our  crusade  for  freedom,  lets  protect 
our  own. 


MatsacIuiMtts  Commirtec  for  the  Hoover 
Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAC  Hi;SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  address  of  CoL  Edward  A.  Sherman, 
executive  director.  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  Report,  over  Sta- 
tion WEEI.  Boston.  Mass.,  September  15. 
1951: 

RXDVCINQ     THK     FXniXAL     WASTCLIMK 

Let's  Invest  a  few  minutes  looiklng  two  of 
otjr  country's  enemies  square  In  the  eye.  The 
names  of  these  two  enemies  are  Inflation  and 
waste.  First  take  a  good  look  at  inflation. 
Inflation  means  money  losing  Its  purchasing 
power.  The  result  of  Inflation  is  that  your 
dollAf  buys  less  ana  less.  Because  of  Infla- 
tion yoiar  dollar  today  brings  Just  a  little  bit 
more  than  half  of  wtiat  it  bought  in  1939. 

Experience  has  aiiown  that  inflation  will, 
unless  checked,  make  money  almost  worth- 
leea—remember  the  baaketfuls  of  German 
marks  th.Ht  wotild  only  buy  a  loaf  of  bread? 
And  run -away  inflation  can  wreck  our  coun- 
try just  as  It  has  wrecked  others  in  the  past. 

Inflation  Is  a  habit.  Vl^e've  been  slaves  of 
Ibis  habit  no%k  for  nearly  20  years.  We  got 
Into  the  habit  by  inflationary  measures  seized 
tipon  aa  cures  for  the  great  depression. 

To  show  you  how  the  cure  was  wors*-  th.an 
the  disease,  let  me  ^ive  you  a  few  figures 
pointing  out  the  cost  of  the  Inflationary 
policies  tised  to  cure  the  depression  The 
officially  estimat«d  total  loss  by  depositors  in 
suspended  banks  between  1S21  and  1933  was 
leas  than  a^.OOO.OOO.OOO.  Compare  this  figure 
Of  two  billion  with  tne  total  loss  because  of 
tbe  depreciated  dollar  on  the  average  valus 
of  life  insurance  puliciM.  time  deposits  In 
baitkit.  and  E.  P.  and  O  savings  bonds  for 
the  years  IMI  through  1950.  That  figure  is 
over  lie  billion. 


You  tan  see  how  much  worse  the  cure  was 
than  the  disease  lt.«elf. 

Now  there  are  only  two  forces  that  can  hold 
•ny  economy  together  and  keep  It  working 
for  any  lengtb  erf  time.  One  t«  an  iron-fisted 
dictatorship  which  forces  people  to  work  and 
tells  them  Juot  r-hat  they  can  have  in  re- 
turn. The  other  force  is  a  system  of  supply 
and  demand  pricing  based  on  the  free  choice 
of  the  peopie  as  to  what  they  wlU  prodtice 
and  what  they  will  buy. 

In  thU  land  of  ours,  freedom  of  enterprise 
Is  the  guldJng  star  for  It  meastires  the  re- 
sult of  our  plans  >*nd  our  work  and  deter- 
mines what  we  may  get  tomorrow  for  what 
we  do  today. 

When  inflation  Ukes  the  bit  In  Its  teeth 
and  prices  start  leaping  up,  our  normal  price 
systpm  loses  its  power  to  hold  things  to- 
gether and  Keep  us  working  lex  tb*  good  ol 
all.  Then  confusion  and  frualratlOD  takes 
over  as  healthy  incentives  disappear  and 
production  drops. 

Our  present  inflationary  trend  In  Oovem- 
nvent.  If  left  unchecked,  wUl  eventually  de- 
stroy what  we  know  as  capitalism — the  pro- 
duction through  Incentive  system  that  has 
made  our  country  great  and  which  functions 
best  when  there  is  a  minimum  of  govern- 
mental Interference  or  restraint  and  when 
the  .alue  of  money  Is  established  by  compe- 
tition for  various  goods  and  services. 

The  alternative  to  our  American  free-en- 
terprise system  is  the  decay  of  oiir  military 
and  productive  power  to  wltlistand  the  Com- 
munist jjattern  which  destroys  freedom  and 
human  dignity  wherever  It  sprawls. 

The  Communist  strategy  of  world  conquest 
counts  heavily  on  inflation  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  Its  victim. 

Knowing  this,  let's  admit  that  the  time 
to  face  up  to  this  danger  and  do  something 
about  It  Is  now  For  there  is  a  way  for  a 
free  and  intelligent  people  to  avert  disaster. 

Plrst,  we  must  put  emphasis  on  prodxictlon. 
The  genius  of  otir  Nation  for  production  Is 
our  greatest  tangible  asset.  It  should  not 
be  shackled — It  should  be  used. 

Second,  we  must  have  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment. The  ever-Increasing  nondefense 
expenditures  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  use  up  an  excessive  share  of  our 
national  Income. 

Let's  take  time  to  get  our  teeth  Into  some 
definite  specifics  on  this  subject  Ten  years 
ago  the  cost  of  government,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  took  approximately  14  percent  of 
all  our  Income.  When  the  war  ended  In  19*5 
taxation  was  taking  27  percent  of  our  in- 
come. This  year  the  best  available  figures 
Indicate  that  taxation  will  take  about  29  per- 
cent of  our  Income  and  next  year  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  better  than  31  percent  of  all 
our  Income. 

These  steps  are  so  Insidiously  easy  to 
take — 14  percent.  27  p)ercent,  39  percent,  31 
percent— then  40  percent  as  it  is  !n  socialist 
Britain — then  60  percent  as  It  Is  In  Commu- 
nist Russia.  When  Government  takes  more 
than  a  third  of  the  citizen  income,  he.  the 
citizen  ceases  to  be  free  and  Independent. 
Government  which  should  be  the  servant  of 
the  people  becomes  the  master. 

From  every  source  we  get  new  eTl- 
dence  of  the  relentless  growth  of  Oovern- 
ment  spending  that  has  no  connection  with 
our  military  preparedness  program.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
budget  for  1950  was  over  a  thotisand  percent 
increase  over  its  1940  budget.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  spent  over  1.200  percent  more 
In  IPSO  than  It  did  In  1940. 

Soon  our  army  of  clvll-service  employees 
will  be  as  big  as  the  combined  total  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force, 

Jtist  how  long  are  we  to  tolerate  this  sort 
of  thing?  When  will  the  voter,  the  citizens, 
the  taxpayers,  discard  their  false  belief  In 
something  for  nothing  government  and  flock 
to  the  banner  of  those  who  do  not  promise 
handouts  but  who  advocate  reduction  of 
Donejsentlal  spending,  elimination  of  waste 


land  a  return  to  common-sense  adi!ilnlstr4' 
tion  of  public  affairs. 

We  have  too  kmg  ttwtudmt  the  spend- 
thrifts who  have  flvm  as  ■etttog  but  the 
blgbest  public  debt  ever  dreamed  of  and  stltl 
higher  taxes.  ' 

I  A  word  about  th*  public  debt— h«  re  ire  k 
few  figures  from  the  United  States  rreasuijy 
Department.  \ 

{    In  1869  after  the  ClvU  War  our  public  d«m 
fwas  •2.300,000.000.     In   1919  after  the  Plrit 
'World  War  our  debt  was  $MjnojnOMOO.    lb 
1929,   a   boom   year,   our  poMIe  <lsbt  «■§ 
i«l€,600,MejOOO.     In    1939    it    had    grown    ^ 
t«39,900.000.000.     In   1951   we   find   It  at  tl|e 
{dizzy  fig\ire  of  $255,000,000  000.      How  mucp 
Is  a  bilUon?     To  give  you  just  a  Uttle  idea  4f 
It — there  are  not  quite  a  billion  minutes  lb 
1.900  years.  ' 

Tou  do  not  have  to  be  a  long-haired  eccm<>- 
mlst  to  understand  that  piling  up  debts  |s 
unsound. 

Por  a  while  most  an3'  Individual 
•paod  more  than  he  takes  in  but — the 
comas  an  inevitable  day  of  reckoning.  Put 
t  lie  spending  of  more  than  is  taken  In 
piles  up  the  problem  for  futtm  geawr 
Do  you  want  to  saddle  your  children  with  tne 
burden  of  ever-Increasing  blllkms  of  debt? 
Why  not  embark  on  a  program  of  Increasad 
production.  Government  economy,  taxes  ^ 
the  point  where  production  Incentives  ate 
not  destroyed,  prudent  military  spending, 
curtailed  credit,  increased  individual  sat- 
Ings,  and  a  real  serious  dedication  of  evety 
citizen  to  the  catise  of  freedom  through  ai- 
tive  participation  and  interest  in  responsible 
Government? 

Herbert  Hoover  recently  urged  reconslder^- 
I  tion  of  some  of  our  older  and  time-test«d 
and  typically  Annerican  virtues.  I  think  ^t 
fwlll  bear  repeating.  He  said,  "The  {HactlcM 
>  thing  we  can  do  if  we  really  want  to  make  tl|e 
[world  over  again  is  to  try  out  the  word  'ol|l' 
^  for  a  while."  There  are  8<xne  old  things  that 
,  made  this  cotintry.  I 

(There  Is  the  old  virtue  of  religious  faltn. 
There  are  the  old  rirtues  of  integrity  and  tHe 
•  whole  truth. 

I      There  Is  the  old  virtue  of  Incorruptible 
service  and  honor  in  public  office.  I 

There  are  the  old  virtues  of  economy  In 
OoTU^ment.  of  seiX-reUance.  tnrlft,  and  tm- 
dlvktual  liberty.  T 

There  are  the  old  Tlrtues  of  patrlotlsi^ 
real  love  of  country,  and  wilUngnii  to  sa^- 
rUlce  for  it.  I 

These  old  idea.s  are  very  Inexpensive.    Th^y 
even  would  help  win  hot  and  cold  wars. 
Our  only  living  former  President  woutd 
I  have  us  reexamine  the  pattern  of  gover^- 
'  ment  given  via  by  our  founding  fathers,  wtato. 
with  great  understanding  of  human  natvf^ 
I  created     a     representative     government     bt 
I  checks  and  balances;  a  Pederal  Republic  bf 
!  limited  power,  dedicated  to  personal  Uberfj. 
'      Our  Nation  has  undergone  many  cbang^ 
'  since  our  founding  fathers  drafted  the  Coi- 
stltutlon.      In  spite  of  these  changes.  Jef- 
ferson's axiom  that  the  best  governed  people 
are  the  least  governed  people  still  holds  trfie 
eren  if  it  does  talte  a  lot  more  governmeht 
to  meet  the  pressing  issues  of  today  than  it 
did  in  Jefferson's  time. 

In  our  zeal  to  maintain  human  rights  a  id 
protect  minorities,  we  should  not  lose  slg  it 
of  the  fact  that  majorities  have  rights.  Uo, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  theae  ds  fs 
majority  rights  are  often  in  need  of  sal  e- 
guards.  It  is  often  proper  and  sometlnes 
newiry  for  agriculture  or  btisiness.  or  lal  or 
or  racial  and  other  groups  to  act  collectlTi  ly 
to  obtain  equality  of  treatment  and  to  pi  e- 
vent  discrimination,  but  when  such  grov  ps 
push  beyond  such  legitimate  objectives  a  Ml 
tise  their  combined  strength  to  reach  i  or 
special  privileges  they  uodermlne  the  Tiry 
proPMMS  that  asstire  their  liberties  In  ft>l- 
lovlsf  the  wUl-o'-the-wlsp  security  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nowhere  In  recordjed 
history   has   any   form   of   govemnwnt   eier 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A9m 


absclute  cr  lasting  securtty  for  Its 


Oar  experience — cwir   conmos   sens*   tells 
Ihat  security  tnnst  be  fc'iilt  fr'^ro   wtthin. 
B:an  erenttully  know?  both  iippsness 
trflsMe,   sickness    and    health,    success 
and  failure,  and  ill  the  many  conditions  that 
the   wide   range   c?   human    ezpe- 


^or 


of  the  popiiiar  catch  phrases  and 
need  to  be  more  ctoaely  examlnetf. 
ip!e  the  phrase  "^T^f^r^rr.  fr^m  want 
twually  associared  w^th  the  four 
was  tret  uttered  by  s  national 
named  Ado'.f  Hitler  when  he  said. 
"We  shall  tanlsb  want  We  s^.an  banish 
ace  of  natl  ra!  socialism  is 
»re  Ther#  musr  be  cheap  vnlks- 
the  wr.rkerv  to  ride  m  and  broad 
rtb?  voikswafen." 
tfae  fuller  life  for  every  German 
from  ctiiklhnod  to  old  age.  national  sodal- 
a  new  day  of  sIwiiiiIbimw  at  hooae 
vorM  abroad.'*  IfeOM  were  the 
of  sscuilty  fiveu  to  the 
pMpIt  ts  tWlMllge  for  their  per- 
lal  freedoms. 
Why  do  people  fall  for  such  slogans'*  Here 
Is  another  well-known  promise.  Karl  Man 
said.  "Ts  each  according  to  his  Butds.  tmm 
each  according  to  his  abtmy."    That 

vtB  pvt  Ita 


■iiich  he  mtKt  ctuitrBMrte  to  society  and 
fmi  how  much  he  win  reeetve  In  retnm. 

liMLU  tiMre  is  the  dogan  cf  the  Labor  Party 
In  «ngland.  "Pair  dkares  for  aU."  What 
fair  atanar  What  aU-wlse  power  will  rral- 
nate  ttiem?  Or  will  tt  elect  to  dlarcgard  tn- 
dlTidual  requirements,  tastas,  i  s|ia<  lllsa  and 
riCbta  and  feed  us  all  from  tke  «■»  public 
ttoagh?  B^en  within  the  last  month  or  so, 
Ctanent  Attlec  said.  "Oax  sortallst  uKxre- 
SMnt  Is  sot  —It  sly  eat  to  change  ttihigs 
It  is  out  to  chaafa  people.'* 

Itow.  ffoveraaMaa  Is  gotag  to  take  over 
the  job  of  Bfaa|tfBf  individual  character. 
XXMnt  that  cobm  under  the  catega.'v  of — 
oaHStpa^MMe?  If  they  succeed  there  wtil  be 
no  fivther  need  for  6od.  for  thea  wrm  will 
be  BUMie  In  the  Image  of  his  pasenuaspt. 
t  we  batter  get  back  to  first  prlnd- 
and  try  to  keep  our  country  the  way 
fouudlim  fathers  Intended? 

Wa  «tta  Moagmae  t.v<Rv'>  vTprt  need  for 

actlw     aimtaat      pu-    .  o:c:senship. 

We  can  anttst  in  the  w  ,  ■ -■  and 

llHSINMlHlllty       In       G<:\p::  the 

Boovtr  Beport  we  have  a  c  r..  ..v  i:t:e 
plan.  We  can  let  cur  pet  p.e  i:  L.gress 
know  that  half  of  the  Hoover  Restart  already 
adopted  is  a  job  only  half  dune. 

We  eaa  ds^UOd  ot  our  Cciigressmen  that 
toward  the  enactnient  of  the  re- 
al the  Heeler  blueprmt  for  better 
toMRuaeat  at  a  better  price.     These  thm^ 


Security  laionaatMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or    CKTO 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

MtL  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granied  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkx)rd.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  September  29.  1951: 

BtTBSAUcaATic   Reaction 

When  President  Truman  issued  his  order 
estabiixhtng  unUorm  metnods  ior  the 


8tllcatk»  and  suppression  of  s^lcfed  secttrtty 
InforTiistlnn.  hs  fait  iispeiled  1 3  isoue  a  warn- 
ing U2  the  heads  oC  Government  agencies  Uiat 
iheir  eeoMsrvhip  autt^jclty  »hou»d  not  be 
ab-.JBed  by  being  lovuked  'to  witii2s«id  nca- 
essential  Informaticn  c^  tc  ccvar  up  CLlst&iea 
made  by  any  olBcial  or  employee  of  tbe  Gcr- 
emmeat," 

Th*  very  fact  that  th*  President  rAousht  It 
necessary  to  issue  rach  s  wamirg  w,u  an 
admi^fsion  that  the  ciaetiflcation  order  had 
da^erous  pctentia.lUes  which  tlireaieoed 
the  free  disseminaucn  cf  news  to  the  people 
about  what  their  GoTemasent  waa  dr.:rs^ 

We  d:d  not  have  to  wstt  very  long  for  a  ccn- 
crese  examoie  of  this  verv  thin?  Wttntn 
2  days  afxer  the  Presidential  order  w»s 
signed,  the  OCBce  of  Pnce  Sta'^iiizaticn  isrued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  di&<:losure  ot  m- 
terna:  ir^ormatii^n  tliai  nugh'  cause  sm- 
barrassicent  tc  OPS  " 

If  strictly  interpreted,  thte  order  mirbt 
well  ha»e  prevented  the  reiesae  of  sny  in- 
forraatloc  about  OPS  actirltlee  becau'te  we 
canrot  Iniiunne  this  agrnc-  duir.g  ar-.>iliiii? 
wtucfc  will  not  evectuaiiy  caiise  It  ensOarrass- 
meat. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  had 
a  field  day  when  news  of  this  order  reached 
them.  Their  denundatlnns  reverberated 
from  Capites  Hill  to  tbe  White  Houtw  with 
the  result  that  Mr  Truman  promptiy  directed 
OPS  to  cancel  its  order.  This  was  hischly 
commendable  en  the  pan  ol  vbe  PresiOei^t. 
But  what  «ruuid  happen,  we  wuiider.  en  some 
other  iTCcaslcn.  tf  a  similar  censorship  order 
were  kept  secret,  or  If  the  President  Ic  one  of 
his  stucb«.^rn  stresiks.  declined  tc  intervene? 

Ouvemmeni  suppression  ot  the  free  ptvsB 
ts  the  first  step  toward  dx-tatorvhlp.  And 
suppression  of  news  about  sctivities  of  Gov- 
emmec;  agencies  is  a  seep  tuwvtrd  suppres- 
sion of  the  free  press.  The  President's  secu- 
rity ciassificaiik^  order  u  OAngercus.  and  It 
should  be  revoked. 


Goo4  Airke  for  AM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  MXJiwocx 
IN  TBE  HOrSB  OP  REPF:BSENTATIVE8 

Thursdajf,  October  4.  1951 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  prar.te<j  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Reco«d,  I  include  the 
foUowinK  editorial  from  the  Wiimin*:ton 
Suburban  News  of  Friday,  September 
28.  1951. 

The  Wilmintrton  Suburban  News  is  an 
excellent  weekly  publication  eoverinir  the 
suburtjs  adjacent  to  Wltailnglon.  De!. 
This  editorial  is  well  worth  reading  and 
of  timely  interest 

Ctoco   Amncx   ros   Axx   Amkucans 

Jud^  Paul  LeahVs  counsel  to  a  irmup  of 
54  foreien-bom  residents  at  naturalization 
ceremonies  last  week  contained  injunctions 
and  advice  that  might  well  be  beeded  by  all 
Americana  Including  those  In  high  places. 
While  It  was  8  brief  address,  delivered  to  a 
small  group,  those  who  henrd  it.  or  read  It 
In  th*  newspaper?  can  readily  recognise  that 
tt  wae  not  made  citemporaneotisly,  or  with- 
out preparatlc»i.  The  precepts  of  moral  con- 
duet  that  he  laid  out  might  weU  be  made 
a  part  of  a  moral  code  so  needed  in  these 
days  of  hysteria  and  moral  turpitude. 

'*B«spect  and  obey  the  laws  of  tbe  ootmtry. 
Work  for  peace.  Avoid  all  ^oup  prejudice 
based  on  class,  race,  or  religion  Try  to  make 
the  commtmlty  a  better  place  la  which  to 


Kre.     Practice  and  teach  the   , , 

g^-xl  cttlsenshlp."  C»n  there  tie  asy 
adrtee? 

Bot  tt  was  not  to  the  rates  of 

that  the  Judge  maOt  fcti  moat  ixapoflMK 
contrfbuttor  Jtxlge  Lsahr  tocft  •*— atijirn. 
we  beliere,  to  tamje  a  word  of  vanatag  to  oar 
leaders  In  Washington,  the  i^AP'It 
the  Department  of  JosCtcc.  th* 
Cottrt.    that    they   are   condontng 

d«r;rtrientaJ  to  the  welfare  of  the 

*^hi2  court'  be  said,  "steate  ready  to 
one  of  the  most  preeions  at  oar  eo 
tlonal  rights— the  right  at  frcedora  ot  i 

It  stands  ever  watcfcfttl  and  ready  to  i 

that  right  for  every  one  of  yen.  wllOloat  *«- 
ceptjca  end  without  qualification. 

"There  was  a  tUne  In  the  history  tt  a» 
country  when  our  AmericaQ  dttMiH  WS 
deprived,  out  of  fear  and  hysteria,  of  am  «£ 
the  basic  freedoms  guaranteed  by  tha  Ob»- 
st:ttitloD  There  was  an  attempt  to  Mop 
the  free  speech  of  Thoiaas  Jsgeraiu  bf  tiN 
pa.<anfe  oT  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Aeti  Of 
1790  vfalch  tmpoeed  Hlegal  restrain  ts.  «••- 
sorship,  and  gag  rtile."  be  declared.  "Bat 
that  law  which  sttonpted  to  bind  lasa'a 
touiTues.  cvuld  not  motl  did  not  loi^  ecM, 
for  such  a  thing  was  tnily  hated  by  ths 
.amertcan  splriz. 

"The  price  of  free  speedft  Is  that  yoo  ssask 
hesj  unpopular  as  well  as  popular  rtatt 
inents  even  in  times  of  strccs  and  teadoo. 
Thtai  coon  cry  was  founded  on  the  propostttoa 
ttia:  cur  cit^eos  ajre  able,  after  ttaarlag  both 
Bides  of  every  quertton.  to  ilft  ont  th*  « 
and  accept  the  trtith  Ctec  great  judge 
suggeeted  that  the  test  of  troth  Ss  tu  iM__ 
to  get  ftself  accepted  ts  tlw  oompnttttai  Cf 
the  marketplace  ctf  ideas,"  be  said. 

Dtuing  these  days  when  the  fear  and 
terla  to  which  the  fudge  refm  has 
Eurh  li  held  upon  our  leaders  and  «^ 
trators  of  jxistice  that  they  are  denylag  a 
minority  group  the  right  of  ball.  .^lUng'  theas. 
nc:  for  what  they  have  done  or  what  thcy 
have  said,  but  for  their  bellsfs — contrary  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights — it  Is  heartening  to  hear 
s  man  like  Judge  Leahy  declare  that  each 
tin-AnMrtcan  practices  mwet  stop,  and  that 
his  court  "stands  flnsiy  to  guard"  such  a 
precious  riyht. 


Secarity  Caairal  ol  Pdbfie  laf  < 
F 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU3I  OP  REPBBSB«TATIVS 

Thursday,  October  4.  1951 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  l^KsOter.  under 
leave  grant«d  to  extend  my  remarlcf  ill 
the  RxcoRo,  I  include  the  foOowinf  edi* 
tcrial  from  the  Press  ol  September  21. 

1951; 


Tun  SacuaiTT  Oaaca  Cottld  Bk  a  TmasT  to 
PBa  iNToaacaTKHi' 

Hay  the  new  and  extended  system  of  at- 
curity  control  over  pubUc  informatloa 
Government  agencies  Uve  up  to  Whits 
promises.  * 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  tfeatad 
purpose  of  the  Executive  order,  whleh  li  to 
stop  lesX  of  vital  Information  to  a  potoKttal 
enemy. 

But  t  .lere  are  grave  doobta  as  to  how  tfea 
procedure  wUl  work  out;  whether  U  srUl  aai« 
in  fact,  lead  to  the  suppr—IOKi  ot  aawa  to 
which  the  public  Is  catttted. 

President  Truman  emphasized  that  tiM 
new  rales  were  not  to  be  used  to  deny  aaa- 
becuilty   tnfateaation  to  the  public. 
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oover  up  any  mistake  bv  a  Oovernment  of- 
ftetel. 

But  tb«  prartice  of  ateaUng  up  certain  in- 

formi.;K>n  to  hid«  ir.dtvulual  or  bureaucratic 
Incomjiet^nc*  is  as  old  one 

In  th»  -as..  th«  prerogative  of  classifying 
tnform«Tu  n  -  That  is.  keeplnfs  tt  from  the 
publ!.-  :a  1-  ^tecn  mostly  In  the  hands  of  the 
Dele;.-*  Auci  Slate  Department*.  Both  are 
directly  o-ncerned  with  military  and  dlplo- 
xnatlc  icnteniii  that  unquestionably  should 
not  fall  into  enemy  handa 

Now  the  pr»<-tice  U  to  l>e  widened  to  all 
Civilian  Bifencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovrrument  Each  agency  head,  or  del- 
egated authority  urder  him.  will  be  armed 
with  four  rubber  stamps  with  which  he  can 
mark  any  data  he  choo«e«  top  secret,  secret, 
confidential,  or  restricted. 

The  Executive  order  does  not  define  the 
four  categories  or  srt  up  standards  which 
clearly  show  how  national  security  is 
breacheO  if  the  information  get*  out.  Nor 
ta  there  any   provision  for  appeal  or  review. 

That  iS  the  big  danger.  Too  much  lati- 
tude ts  given  to  the  Government  )ob  holder 
to  determine  what  information  truly  in- 
Tolves  national  secmrlty. 

The  natural  inclination  will  be  always  to 
decide  on  the  side  of  caution,  snd  frequently 
on  the  side  of  protection — for  himself  or  his 
agency 

In  the  past  war.  appeal  wa.s  possible,  and 
often  successfiJlj  made,  through  the  OfSce 
of  Censorship. 

But  the  working  of  this  new  security  order 
will  have  to  be  watched  carefxilly  to  prevent 
dasstncatton  laoels  from  spreading  through 
Ooternment  business  as  a  device  for  hiding 
Information  the  people  should  have. 

An  alert  press  can  only  regard  the  order 
as  a  new  challenge  to  its  mission  of  tnform- 
Lof  the  public. 


Help  Wanted 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icASSACHtTsrrrs 

IN  THZ  HOUSX  OF  REPRJ^S^TTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unem- 
plojrment  situation  in  New  England  Is 
serious,  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
establishing  new  records  for  employ- 
ment. To  be  jobless,  through  no  fault 
of  one's  own,  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  life's  necessities  is  becoming  fantastic, 
is  a  double  hardship.  No  man  can  feed 
his  family  on  patriotic  slogans.  He  needs 
work  and  income..  And  he  wants  to  know 
why  he  is  beirg  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

This  is  the  question  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  answer.  It  is  the  only 
agency  in  a  position  to  find  out  all  the 
reasons  and  then  assist  in  the  solution 
of  this  grave  problem. 

I  stress  the  human  element  becau.«« 
our  first  concern  must  be  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people — American  style. 

Big  government  is  sometimes  unable 
to  understand  the  day-by-day  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet  that  is  being 
fo^JCht  in  thousands  of  hrmes  in  New 
SndAnd  textile  commumues.  It  Is  so 
accustomed  to  dealing  in  billions  that  it 
loses  sight  of  the  th  n  margin  by  which 
tooBUiny  peojple  i\n  manage  lo  exi:,t. 


All  right  then,  lets  get  the  statistics 
that  will  make  the  Oovernment  watte 
up 

The  total  work  force  In  the  Greater 
Lawrence.  Mass..  area  is  64  000.  Last 
week,  11,600  of  these  wei'e  drawing  un- 
employment compensation  checks.  Add 
to  these  an  estimated  5. COO  unemployed 
who  are  currently  ineligible  for  benefits, 
and  you  get  more  than  16.000  out  of  work. 
ThLs  is  25  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

This  means  that  hated  and  feared 
condition — depression — which  is  weak- 
ening the  heart  cf  the  textile  industry. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  cure 
it  by  pointing  to  the  production-employ- 
ment health  o.f  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  must  examine,  diagnose,  and  apply 
remedies  as  advised  by  the  following  edi- 
torial from  ^he  Evening  Tribune  of 
Ijiwrence.  Mass..  dated  September  28. 
1951 

The  Federal  Government  has  on  hand 
a  plentiful  supply  of  that  "wonder 
drug" — orders  to  buy — which,  if  applied 
promptly  can  conquer  the  infection  of 
unemployment  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Will  Washington  go  to  work  on  this 
case  at  once,  or  will  it  tell  the  patient 
to  come  back  next  year? 

The  Evening  Tribune  brings  the  story 
of  an  economic  crisis  to  yoiu-  attention; 

Help  Wanted 

The  hopes  of  Lawrence  rode  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  delegation  of  Wood  &  Ayer  mill 
workers  who  empowered  by  Local  227. 
TWUA,  CIO.  to  see  what  cold  be  done  about 
improving  employment  conditions  locally. 

Textile  workers,  as  orphans  of  our  abun- 
dant economy,  cannot  fail  to  take  envious 
note  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  Oovern- 
ment envisions  a  spending  program  greater 
than  any  embarked  upon  in  time  of  peace, 
or  that  llboral  subsidies  are  being  transmit- 
ted all  over  the  world  to  better  the  lot  of 
people  who  may  be  appreciative,  and  who 
may  not  be. 

The  textile  worker  has  no  desire  to  ar- 
rest progress,  interfere  in  foreign  policy,  or 
deprive  anyone  of  advantages  he  currently 
enjoys,  but  the  textile  worker  does  have  a 
pardonable  and  understandable  desire  to 
make  a  weeks  pay  now  and  then.  The  fact 
that  there  are  presentl)-  some  11.000  workers 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  In 
this  city  Indicates  that  an  economic  crisis 
exists  which  should  have  almost  as  much 
claim  upon  Federal  attention  as  the  de- 
pressed cixcti instances  of  rice  farmers  in  In- 
dia or  as  the  rehabilitation  of  West  Ger- 
man industry. 

The  Government  will  publish  a  white  pa- 
per on  anything— China.  Italy,  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  Marshall  plan — at  the  drop  of  a 
hat,  and  ihe  cost  of  printing  it,  alone,  would 
mean  relative  wealth  for  a  textile  family. 
The  Oovernment  prepares  these  white  papers 
without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
particular  area  involved.  In  fact,  many  times 
the  particular  area  Involved — China,  for  in- 
stance— would  undoubtedly  prefer  that  the 
Oovernment  mind  its  own  business.  But  (and 
for  8<3me  reason  this  seems  supremely  ironic  to 
us>.  in  order  to  call  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  that  textile  workers  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  have  a  ^rave  problem,  it  Is 
neces.«ary  that  they  them.sclves  journey  to 
the  citadel  of  government  to  urge  spestte 
consideration  of  their  problem. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  at  the  moment 
the  Oovernment  seems  to  tiave  no  particular 
need  of  the  services  of  the  textile  Industry, 
it  shouldn't  overlook  the  fact  that  textiles 
are  basic  and  are  at  least  sporadically  im- 


portant to  the  national  economy.  The  Gov- 
ertament  can  work  up  a  fine  case  of  alarm 
o^  the  depletion  or  deterioration  or  abtuM 
o^  our  inanimate  resources — coal,  oil.  rlvuia, 
fcfesta— but  it  seems  reluctant  to  take  any 
nveasures  looking  toward  the  conservation 
o^  human  resources. 

[It  may  well  be  that  the  concern  we  feel 
Is  coloring  our  view,  but  It  seems  to  us  that 
o^ly  Indifference  Is  at  the  nxjt  of  the  com- 
mpnly  held  opinion  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  stabilize  the  textile  industry,  that  it  must 
imtermlttently  waUow  in  he  slough  of  reces- 
siCin  (at  a  time  of  general  prosperity)  until 
sane  natural  phenomenon  occurs  to  start  a 
D#w  spurt  of  production.  The  sittiatlon  here 
aild  throughout  the  State  Is  not  «o  bad  as  It 
was  in  1949  when  unemployment  In  Law- 
resice  reached  23,000.  And  it  probably  won't 
get  that  bad.  But.  remembering  that  even 
t^an.  when  confronted  with  the  undeniable 
f!«ct  of  a  real  crisis  and  real  tiardahip,  the 
OCivernment  wanted  no  stockpile  of  fabrics 
cluttering  up  its  warehouses,  we  most  sln- 
c«-ely  hope  that  there  has  been  enough 
cl}aiige  In  attitude  to  Justify  the  hope  that 
tbe  problems  of  the  textile  Indus^  wlU 
Iqterest  the  world  planners  in  Washington 
a4  much  as  the  Internal  affairs  of  Prance. 
Gteat  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  points 
e^t. 

It  must  be  considered  that  all  the  plan- 
ning abroad  may  go  for  naught;  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  help  can  either  be  with  us  or 
against  us.  But  textiles  we'U  always  haw 
vnth  us.  and  their  present  and  future  sta- 
bllty  must  be  assured. 


Payments  to  Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sbeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
i^arks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

AMVETS. 
Depaktment  or  Cautokku. 
Long  Beach.  Calif..  October  2,  1951. 
Hcin.  Edtth  Nouksx  Rogers. 

CoTt{rressieoman,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Edith;   As  State  vice  commander  of 
World  War  II  veterans,  department  of  Cali- 
fornia, may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
y«u  for  your  wonderful  bill  H.  R.  4233  which 
trtily  helps  the  disabled  veterans  of  World 
and  the  Korean  conflict, 
veteran  I  was  proud  to  read  in  the 
BioNAL  Recoro,  of  September  17  and 
courageoiu  stand  on  betialf  of  this 
measure. 

We  only  hope  that  you  can  see  this  bill 
successfully  tiirough  the  conference  so  that 
it  may  become  law  in  the  immediate  future. 
With  kind  personal  regards  and  best  wlahe* 
for  your  continued  success  and  tiapplneM.  I 
remain, 

'       Sincerely  youra. 

Pain.  J,  DisMom). 
Vice  Commander.  Department  of  Calt/omia. 

Roooaix.  LoNO  Island.  N.  7., 

October  2.  1951. 
Bditb  N.  Rocexs. 
£fotue  of  Representatives, 
!  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

IMt  Ocaa  Mrs    Rogers:  I  have  written  ft 
latter  to  the  jomt  conference  committea  vtth 
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to  S.  ISM.  as  amended  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  loiiowUig  is  the 
letter : 

In  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  Bertram 
Feinsteln,  of  the  University  of  California. 
Khool  of  medicine,  he  states.  "95  percent  of 
amputees  have  experienced  sensations  that 
■eem  uj  come  from  their  mic^ing  members 
Wllleh  means  phantom  pains.  '  I  have  mine 
mam  tor  nu;re  than  33  years,  and  If  Lbese 
patDS  can  Jte  entirely  eliminated  I  would 
consider  tnjraelf  f  ally  rehabilita*ied  and  would 
gladly  forego  the  extra  pleastire  of  riding  in 
an  automobile.' 

"Also  recently  there  appeared  an  article  In 
the  newvpapers  abrjut  a  staggering  amount 
ot  mooay  approfolated  by  aur  Government, 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  foreign  countries. 
Well,  to  some  of  us  it  doesn't  seem  to  add 
up. 

-Let's  ik>t  fc«-get  so  quickly  the  men  who 
foagbt  our  wars,  and  who  have  made  rather 
Mcrtfices.  What  diflerence  does  it 
■lialkti  they  are  World  War  I  or 
World  War  n.  or  if  they  have  a  leg  c3  or 
an  ■rm  miMlng?  The  result  of  either  loss 
Is  that  they  can  never  be  replaced." 

I  know  how  you  stand  on  this  bill  and 
how  ytra  stood  for  many  years  on  all  bUls 
pertaining  to  disabled  veterans.  Speaking 
for  iMuay  disabled  veterans  I  know  it  is  ap- 
preciated. 

Many  thanks  and  good  health. 
fllnovely  yours, 

Morris  Novcras. 


Educatioo  Is  the  First  Line  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or    KA-NSAS 

W  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPEIESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  the  address  delivered 
by  Deane  W.  Malott  upon  his  msullation 
M  prtihjent  of  Cornell  University. 

President  Malott  is  a  native  Kansan. 
Prior  to  his  becoming  president  of  Cor- 
nell he  was  chancelor  of  the  Univeisity 
of  Kansas. 

I  know  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  reading  this  splendid 
ftddress: 

Education  is  America's  first  line  of  defense. 
There  is  practically  no  other 

Many  transient  fears  are  roaming  the  world 
today  u  to  what  may  lie  going  to  happen  In 
the  years  ahead.  Dire  prognostications  are 
■UMle  about  dangerovis  trends  or  dtrectlona. 
There  Is  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  atxnad  in 
the  land  that  we  are  heading  for  destruction 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  It. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  in  the 
psychology  of  the  Nation,  if  we  could  merely 
he  assurwl  that  truth  would  prevail,  that 
paopi*  would  be  sufflclenUy  enlightened  to 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  and  to 
influence  others  into  a  like  state  of  mind. 

Simply  stated,  that  is  perhaps  the  task, 
and  the  whole  task,  of  all  educaUon  and  Epe- 
ciflcaiiy  of  us  ciiarged  with  responsibility  In 
CoraaU  University.  Through  the  hallways 
and  along  th«  gorge-side  paths  of  this  beau- 
tiful campua.  walk  today  many  of  the  busi- 
ness, prcfenional.  and  political  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  The  chaiie»gc  to  us  is  there,  in 
the  unfolding  lives  aboiit-  us.  to  transmit 
something  cf  the  Imagination,  tike  couraca. 
the  self-diacipline,  the 


iptrltaal  faith,  and  the  amse  of  Individual 
rcspcssitAlity  of  the  sturdy  founders  of  thj 
instttutku.    OxbmrmUm  we  have  not  )%sstlfied 

the  trust  placed  in  u*. 

Anserlca  has  always  believed  in  the  funds- 
ment*!  value,  the  veritable  itecessity  for  edu- 
cation. President  Washington  :n  his  ftrrt 
message  to  the  Congress  said:  "There  u 
ctvthiog  which  can  better  deserve  your 
patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature  Knowledge  ii  in  evtry  coun- 
try  tlie  strrect  basis  cf  public  happiness  " 

And  in  his  .  arewell  Address  he  again  urged 
tl>e  promotion  ol  tnstKutioiis  for  the  tren- 
eral  diffusion  cf  knowledite  and  the  enlight- 
enment Of  public  opinion. 

President  Madison  believed  that  popular 
govo-nment  without  popular  information  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  it  to  t>e  the  first  sUp 
toward  fare*  or  tragedy  or  perhaps  l>nth  as 
people  who  intend  to  be  thei,'^  own  governors 
mus'  arm  tttemseires  with  the  p>Tw«r  which 
knowledge  gives  rresldert  JeCerson  said 
tt.at  "if  s  nation  expect*  to  be  Igaarant  and 
free  m  a  state  o!  clrlllcatlou.  It  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  win  l>e." 

This  b*lief  on  the  part  of  Americans  past 
and  present,  in  eduratlcn  and  in  It-  vital 
relation  to  the  perpetuation  of  oin-  American 
concept  of  life,  has  built  seme  1.B00  in*tita- 
tlons  of  higher  learning  In  this  Nat'on  It 
has  provided  the  motive  for  millions  snd 
millions  of  dollars  to  flow  ii.to  private  and 
public  eoUeges  luid  universities. 

EducaUon  stands  as  steward  for  the  ac- 
cumulated values  cf  our  civilisation  If  it 
does  It.o  part,  it  will  everlartingly  srt  fmth 
the  positive  values  cf  America,  it  will  make 
crvstal  clear  the  dangers  of  the  w<denlng 
dlscrepanoy  betweer.  what  the  theory  of 
democracy  requires  of  its  Uti^ns.  and  what 
the  function  of  democracy  reveals. 

Education  must  stand  sponsor  for  the 
free  wo.-!d.  and  lead  our  thinking  people  to 
understand  the  price  we  must  pay  to  main- 
tain  th^»    freedom. 

We  fear  today  the  threat  of  armed  Regres- 
sion So  dW  ancient  Rome  as  she  sat  ae- 
cur»ly  and  proudly  on  her  seven  hills  behind 
the  spears  of  the  Roman  legions  But  as 
historians  have  pointed  out  that  Empire 
fell,  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  t^t  spiritual 
collapse  of  h»r  people,  succumbing  to  the 
debUltatliig  contagion  that  the  government 
of  Rome  could  do  ail  things  for  all  people. 

The  long  shadow  of  that  fallen  Empire 
looms  over  America  today,  a  greater  threat 
than  all  the  6Cbeme5  of  furtive  and  tanlster 
plotters  t>ehlnd  the  iron  curtain. 

Too  many  are  asking  our  officials  In  Wash- 
ington to  do  what  our  f  reraihers  would 
have  done  gladly  for  themselves.  Old  ideas 
of  initiative  and  thrift  and  integrity  are  dis- 
appearing Government,  like  a  giant  octo- 
pus, is  wrapping  Itself  around  even  more 
and  more  phases  of  our  lives  It  is  the  di- 
rection of  ancient  Rome,  and  its  implica- 
tions stand  stark  before  us 

There  must  ct  me  a  new  thinking  Into 
America  which  insists  that  government  be 
not  an  end  in  Itself  laut  a  servant  of  free 
enterprlae.  and  expediter  for  the  Industry 
and  the  energy  of  a  free  people  Otherwise 
an  unseen  paralysis  sweeps  over  the  Nation. 
and  we  sink  slowly  from  the  free  rrpubiic  of 
decentralised  government,  to  the  welfare 
state,  to  tile  hand -out  state,  to  the  police 
state.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of 
man  this  cycle  lias  repeated  itself. 

Storm  signais  are  flying  m  our  m^-ninting 
and  uncontrolled  Federal  deflciu.  in  high 
costs  and  high  taxes,  in  our  failing  to  think 
through  these  trends  and  their  inevitable 
result  on  our  freedom. 

Education  must  help  and  help  vigorously, 
lest   we  ignore  our   spirit ua;   heritage.     We 
must  net  put  our  faith  in  mere  mechanical., 
skills,  in  mere  mater  al  wealth,  or  t:;  O.'Tem- 
ment  paternalism,  else  we  sh^ll  perish,  itrut- 


tlzif  to  oar  dMom  m  has  many  a  etvOtaatton 

beXnre  us. 

In  ttkese  swaepUi^  ehma^tm,  in  t 
and  preastires  of  a  world  gnwabte  in  tta 
foundations,  education  has  a  taek  to  dOi,  alw 
mankind  cannot  eontlnae  to  live  MCtiraty  ; 
the  erviromnent  whi<A  tt  baa  cx«at«4. 

Never  In  the  long  history  ol  Onmell 
that  distant  opiming  day  of  October  T.  If 
has  the  task  been  ao  diflKrult.  In 
times.  *'M-  .Kmerlcan  way  of  life  was 
as  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  human^lHt. 
We  accepted  demijcracy  with  scareely  a 
thought.  It  was  not  really  a  major  topte  of 
discussion  We  were  not  then  concerned 
at  an  as  to  whether  capitalism  would  surrlTe; 
the  flscai  structure  of  the  Nation,  dtflcult 
always,  was  not  endangering  the  very  aeo- 
nomic  life  of  the  country;  self-respecttng 
people  worked  hard  and  expected  to  take 
ciire  of  themselves. 

liut  in  spue  of  all  the  dire  prsdlctiom  at 
the  apostles  of  doom,  the  outlook  ta  far  ttom 
dark   aa    the   arademic   year    ISfil-^ 

today. 

Ralfih  Waldo  Xmeraon  perhaps  best  staiad 

Uie  mimd  of  America,  at  its  footbful  bsM, 
when  h«  SEked.  If  thcee  is  any  period  mm 
would  desire  to  be  bom  in.  is  it  tM>t  tbe  ^« 
of  revolution?  Wiaen  the  old  and  new  stand 
£ide  by  side  and  admit  of  being  compared; 
when  the  energies  of  all  men  are  stimulated 
by  fear  and  hope;  when  the  hlrttorlc  glcriet 
of  the  old  can  ix  compensated  by  the  rich 
possibilities  of  the  new  era?" 

If  our  wish  is  Emerson's,  we  have  u  today. 
Tii*^  trouble  is  that  for  a  numt>er  of  peo]»le 
the  ;'titure  Is  a  bit  too  rlcta  in  alarming  posai- 
biiittes  and  when  they  take  the  (dd  and  Um 
new  side  by  side,  they  would  much  prater 
ttie  oid. 

The  fearful  ones  who  hate  and  condemn 
the  llberalUma  in  our  colleges  never  suggast 
any  additions  to  the  store  of  human  knowl- 
edge, but  always  subtractions.  Tbey  waat 
us  to  leave  cut  all  that  ti  Interesting 
vit?>V  the  great  current  social  tsstMS. 
fTsui  controversies  In  foma  of  fovemmaBt, 
eyfet«ms  of  finance,  and  policies  ot  ethics  od 
which  they  wish  nettiier  prttfcsaor  nor  sto- 
dent  to  take  sides. 

Such  a  course  wouM  cot  mrtan  fr 
We  cannot  be  free  and  at  the  aame  tissa  [ 
serve  ourselves  only  amid  "the  gentility  tt 
the  cbvicus  and  the  tedium  of  the  uneoB- 
troverslal  "  Young  people,  at  least.  casMot 
be  expected  to  reserve  their  greatasC  antlw- 
atasm  for  the  st&tus  quo.  Tat  oar  trasdoia 
must  always  t>e  exercised  with  toAeraass  f9r 
others,  with  respoosthUlty  for  the  good  bmm 
of  this  great  institution  from  which  va  oi 
the  Cornell  staff  can  never  completely  dlna* 
sodate  ourselves. 

This  ceremony  today  Is  merely  a  sort  ot 
channel  bix>y  tn  the  living  stream  ot  the  oai" 
versity,  as  it  flows  steadily  en  tta  way  iMia 
the  ancient  past  to  the  distant  fntun.  We 
wiio  participate  for  a  brief  time  togetlMr.  to 
create  the  Ccrnell  of  the  moment,  land  aor 
hands  to  an  educational  project  vitb  dasp 
tradttlnns.  butlded  slowly  t>y  the  ttfcioag  da> 
votion  of  many  men  snd  women — tcadien 
who  have  guided  tiie  intellectual  life  of  Car* 
neU  to  a  place  among  the  Katlon's 
adralniatratorB  who  liave  draamsd 
planned  and  toUed  for  an  ever  tiettar  i 
tion.  generous  benefactors  who  have  left  the 
Imprint  of  their  lives  in  the  buildings  and 
collections  and  apparatus  of  this  far- 
educatlonfl  ventttre;  the  taxpayers 
support  has  been  returned  tiroes  o^er  ta  fSw 
ablUtlca  of  the  graduates  and  In  the  appUed 
research  from  our  laboratories:  alumal  and 
trustees  who  hsve  loved  this  taUl  and  ail  for 
which  tt  stands,  and  wtio  have  given  of  tbefr 
time  and  thought  and  energy  and  substance: 
and  students  who  In  endless  proocasion  tuva 
given  character  and  tradition  to  tbeir  Oor- 
tieil 


^ 
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Wa  •tand  humbly  todny  aniong  thU  galaxy 
ot  th«  bulldpn  of  the  university,  living  and 
dcAd.  mindful  o(  our  re»pon«lblllty  not  only 
to  them  but  to  the  gen«rftUon»  that  U« 
ab«ad  F^Jr  il  we  f*U  m  '>ur  cu«todl«nship  of 
ibt«  d»»tlnRU»»b«J  center  of  learning.  If  for 
one  •w.gle  generation  ll«  sUndards  of  con- 
dxjct  and  peiformauct  are  allowed  to  lUp. 
ve  thall  h»v«  obliterated  iomeihlng  of  the 
imm.irtallty  of  these  foundert  and  buUderx. 
we  »h«ll  have  »hatt«red  their  dreama.  and 
destroyed  •omethlng  that  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

On  »t«n«  far  future  day.  another  channel 
buoy  In  the  timeleM  stream  of  Cornell's  ex- 
istence will  marK  another  ln«allatlon  cere- 
mony. It  U  mv  pledge  today.  In  which  I 
know  I  am  Joined  by  the  entire  Cornell  fac- 
ulty stall  and  student  body,  that  we  aha  11 
tranamlt  to  thoae  unknown  participants  in 
that  phantom  ceremony  an  ever  stronger 
unU-eralty.  where  unauUled  freedom  nhall 
iUll  prevail,  where  the  highest  Intellectual 
endeavors  shall  be  nurtured,  where  character 
and  abiding  faith  aball  be  evidence  of  Cor- 
nell's contribution  to  a  better  world,  and  to 
the  cfflntlnued  defense  of  Anaerlca  through 
the  great  forces  of  liberal  and  profesaional 
education  which  fear  neither  truth  nor 
hertmj. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

nm.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  man  la  one  of  the  most  -vaste- 
ful  creatures.  Giveu  virgin  territory,  all 
too  often  he  destroys  the  opportuniUes 
which  posterity  would  otherwise  have  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  he.  at  the  mo- 
ment, values  so  cheaply.  One  thing,  at 
IcMt.  we  might  learn  from  the  people 
of  the  Old  World,  aiid  that  Is  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

All  too  often,  valuable  forests  have 
been  destroyed,  and  we  permit  cities  and 
izulustry  to  pollute  and  ruin  our  streams. 
The  Kftl^m*"^  River  In  southwestern 
Michigan  has.  through  carelessness. 
been  changed  from  a  beautiful  stream  of 
pure,  swift  nmning  water  Into  an  open 
sewer  with  a  series  of  cesspools  where 
duns  collect  industrial  waste  and  raw 
sewage. 

The  AUegan  Gazette— a  very,  very 
ipmaii  weekly  published  In  the  city  of 
Allegan,  located  In  the  horseshoe  bend 
of  Xht  Kalamasoo  on  a  peninsula  where 
the  Indians  for  years  camped  annually 
to  hunt  and  fish — ^which  successfully  led 
the  fkght  for  a  municipal  power  plant  and 
lighting  system  against  the  common- 
wealth and  Its  subsidiaries.  Is  once  more, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  at  Its 
oiwn  expense,  carrying  on  a  battle  for 
the  preaenration  of  this  river  for  future 
fojerations. 

From  the  September  issue  of  that 
paper  comes  the  following  editorial: 
Tous  Btuat  ne  thx  risKT  To 
Smo  BlVtB  POLLtmOM 

In  the  esLTly  ItWO's  the  Kalamaxoo  River 
ta  iH!*t^"  oouQty  was  a  reaaotuibly  unpol- 


luted stream.     The  people  enjoyed  the  nat- 
ural   benettta    derived    from    living    in    the 

vicinity  of  the  river,  such  as  boating,  swira- 
mlng.  and  flsliing. 

Indeed  oldtlmers  can  recall  that  a  flshlnt; 
and  camping  trip  down  the  Kalamazoo  from 
Allegan  to  Seugatuck  In  1900  was  equival- 
ent to  a  SSOO  trip  Into  Canada  today 

Due  to  the  river,  this  area  had  a  Rreat 
reaort  potential.  People  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  aa  the  country  became  more 
settled,  property  along  the  river  would  rise 
in  value,  tourist  and  resort  buslneaa  would 
increase,  and  the  community  generally 
would  benefit  from  the  river. 

To  protect  the  property  rights  of  riparian 
owners  and  to  conserve  our  natural  resources 
the  leglalftture  of  this  state  has  pas.sed 
numerous  laws  forbidding  the  depoelting  ol 
polluted  m»tter  Into  the  river. 

Dlsregardinp  the  laws,  the  municipalities 
located  on  the  river,  the  paper  mUla.  and 
even  the  State  of  Michigan,  have  contin- 
uously, in  an  ever-increasing  volume,  for 
the  past  50  years  dumped  sewage,  paper- 
mill  sludge  and  chemicals  Into  the  stream. 
As  a  result  ^he  river  from  Kalamazoo 
down  to  Plalnwell  Is  a  stinking  open  sewer. 
devoid  of  all  fish  life,  unnt  for  swimming, 
destroying  pasture  lands  unnt  for  u-rigatlon 
and  destroying  real  e.»tate  values  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  as  of  this 
date,  the  de-lnklng  mills  alone  deposit  ap- 
proximately 180  tons  of  sludge  Into  the  river 
every  day. 

The  eflect  of  thb  Is  to  gradually  fill  the 
river  bed.  The  sludge  has  In  the  past  few 
yea»-»  readied  Lake  AUcg.iu  situated  balow 
the  city.  If  pollution  is  continued  even- 
tually the  sludge  will  reach  Douglas  and 
Saugatuck  and  that  area  too  will  be  unfit  for 
BWlmmlng  and  resort  business. 

This  sludge  destroys  all  plant  and  fish  life 
in  the  stream,  gives  off  an  offensive  odor, 
depreciating  riparian  real  estate  values.  In- 
creases flood  conditions,  destroys  pasture 
land,  and  in  general  destroys  any  practical 
use  of  the  river  for  recreational  purposes.    ,^ 

Some  of  the  paper  mills  responsible  for 
this  pollution  openly  state  that  the  river 
should  be  made  an  industrial  waste  stream. 
Evidently  they  desire  to  use  the  river  for 
a  reservoir  for  the  depositing  of  Industrial 
waate.  regardless  of  the  property  rights  of 
riparian  owners  and  the  general  good  of  the 
community.  They  exhibit  little  or  no  in- 
t«'«st  in  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Allegan 
County  to  have  a  healthy,  clean  and  recrea- 
tional stream  and  to  the  benefit  derived 
therefrom. 

The  various  State  agencies  have  miserably- 
failed  In  their  attempts  to  clean  up  the  Kal- 
amazoo. At  the  present  time  the  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  Is  delaying  any  action 
It  might  take  against  the  polluters,  for  the 
purpose' of  receiving  and  studying  a  report 
to  be  filed  by  the  Kaiamazoo  City  Study 
Committee.  For  the  most  part  tins  commit- 
tee has  dealt  with  the  difficulty  of  solving 
the  problem  confronting  the  paper  mllla  and 
it  has  been  rumored  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  by  some  of  the  mills  to  have  certain 
sections  ot  the  Kalamazoo  declared  an  in- 
ciustrial  stream. 

The  time  has  come  either  to  enforce  the 
law,  clean  up  the  river,  or  let  the  polluters 
have  their  way. 

If  you  want  a  normal,  healthy  river,  write 
your  State  Senator.  Edward  Hutchinson,  your 
State  Representative,  Ben  Lehman,  the 
Water  Resources  Commission.  Box  87.  Lan- 
sing. 

If  you  wish  to  save  the  Kalamaaoo  River. 
Join  In  our  flght  against  the  continuation  of 
pollution  by  signing  one  of  our  petitions,  and 
by  Joining   our  Antl-PoUutlon   Association. 


WHAT    rOLLVTtOtl    SCZAKS   TO    TOW 

It  e|»dan!rer.<i  your  health.  Waters  polluted 
with  tommunKy  sewage  can  carry  the  gcraaa 
of  mafciy  diseases. 
Polluted  waters  peril  river  property  and  re- 
Look  St  the  river  between  Allegan  and 
Potentially  beautiful,  but  now 
>tten.  What  happened  to  the  Camp 
llegan  Lake?  It  had  to  cloee.  What 
lappen  ftirther  downstream?  Pollution 
Is  moving  down  there.  Even  Sfiugatuck  is 
polluting  it's  own  future. 

Poguters  have  ruined  fishing.     What  was 

once. one   of   the   finest  bass   and   pan-fish 

areasjon  the  river  Is  now  an  open  sewer. 

Caa  '.  e  save  what  is  left? 

ThMe  are  the  facts.     Forty-five  mUea  of 

streaiii  Is  now  conaidered  seriously  polluted 

only  a  few  yean  ago  32  miles  felt  the 

pollultlon  sting. 
Sofie  180  tons  ot  wastes  are  emptied  each 
ito  the  stretch  of  river  from  Kalama- 
Otsego.     About  90  percent  of  the  solids 
'om  paper  mills.     About  150  tons  a  day 

from  the  Kalamazoo  area  alone, 
ise  wastes  are  about  the  same  as  the 
lined  wastes  from  a  city  of  650.000  people 
be  If  emptied  untreated  into  the  river. 
>re  is  practically  no  fish  life  In  about  30 
miles  of  the  river  below  Kalamazoo. 

Tnese  wastes  can  be  treated  and  the  prob- 
lem'reduced.  Studies  at  Plalnwell  have 
provtn  this  fact. 

Tqere  Is  no  evidence  that  treatment  of  the 
pap^*  mill  wastes  will  break  any  mill  nor 
even;  nearly  do  so. 

MAny  of  the  mills  would  probably  make 
treatment  p?.y  as  the  paper  mill  at  Monroe. 
Mlc4..  is  now  doing. 


The  Co-Op«  Should  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

*  ^*  OF  AHIC^NSAS 

11^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Memphis, 
Tean.,  for  September  9. 1951: 

Thx  Co-Ops  Shoitu)  Pat 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  a  feel- 
ing ^that  a  great  many  of  the  so-called  co- 
opefatlves  ought  to  pay  taxes.  It  has 
adoiited  recommendations  that  wotild  result 
In  Ifcxing  about  half  the  multitude  of  co-ops 
that  are  now  in  business,  and  the  larger  ones 
are  thoee  that  would  be  affected. 

Ttie  co-op  Idea  Is  about  a  century  old  In 
the|l7nlted  States,  but  It  has  been  developed 
Inta  big  business  within  the  last  3  dec- 
adet.  In  the  beginning,  the  cooperative 
woaid  be  composed  of  farmers,  almost  always 
smill  operators.  They  got  together  In  <jrder 
to  lake  advantage  of  lower  prices  on  carload 
loti  of  feed,  fertilizer,  and  the  like.  They 
rrefuently  pooled  their  production  to  8<icure 
th«  higher  prices  that  could  be  obtained  for 
btgj  lots. 

These  days,  however,  alleged  cooperi  tlves 
ar«  engaged  In  almost  every  sort  of  busl- 
nei.  They  trade  up  to  the  billions  ann  aally. 
^y  compete  with  concerns  that  dc  pay 
and  we  do  mean  pay.  It  is  clearly  out 
of  Jlne  with  common  sense  and  Justice  to 
ex«»npt  anything  and  evenrthlng  that  call* 
itself  a  co-op  from  paying  taxes.  Some  of 
thim  do  pay.  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  en- 
deavored to  discriminate  between  the  co-ops 
that  help  farmers  who  need  help  and  those 
that  are  in  bus  mess  on  tbeur  own.  operating 
with  an  unfair  advantage  over  tazpaylng 
competitors.  The  co-op  as  such  ts  a  good 
thing  for  the  people  tnvolTed,  but  it  ought 
to  pay  Its  share  of  the  taxes  when  U  shows 
large  profits  and  cuts  Into  the  revenues  of 
btislnesses  that  do  pay. 


Soil  CoBservatioB  Dixtrict'i  Importaat 
RespoBstbilitie»— Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  ok-UlBoua 

SI  THX  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENT. STIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  19  SI 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rcntiarks  :n  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  Umied  Sutes 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  before  a  meet- 
iE^  of  the  northeast  area  soil  conser- 
vation district  supervisors  and  directors. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  October  5.  1950: 

Soil  CoNSEJv.'.Trow  DimuTs  Important 

RSSFQMSIBILrraS 

It  ts  a  pleasure  to  be  a  guest  this  evening 
of  you  Northeast  area  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict supervisors  and  directors  representing 
a  fourth  of  all  the  Suites  in  the  country      It 
Is  stimulating  to  meet  this  way  with  thijse 
who  hold   such   an   Important   and   respon- 
sible poeitlor,  ixKUvlduaUy  and  as  a  group, 
in   the  economy   of  your  own   conununlilea 
.  and  States  of  the  Nation. 
If      That  Is  why  I  have  selected  the  Important 
<^^Maponsib:lit>es  of  the  soil-conservatlou  dis- 
trtate  as  the  suhj-ect  of  my  remarlu:.  although 
oi  you  mi^ht  wonder  at  Orst  If  that 
It  not  be  more  appropriately  a  lapic  for 
ebody    like    President    Waters    Davis    of 
your  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  or  Mr    George  Heldrich,  ycrir 
trwn  northeastern   area   vice  president.     Ac- 
ttniOy,   however,    the    degree    to   which    the 
Eupervisors    of    soil     conservation     districts 
exercise   ihelr  responsibilities   of   leadership 
and  direction  of  a  highly  successful  and  go- 
ing conservation  program  is  cf  utmost  con- 
cern to  the  Soil  Conservation  Servlf e  as  an 
assisting  technical  agency      That,  of  course, 
ts  because  we  have  no  authority  In  any  dis- 
trict and  have  no  desire  to  run  the  a.^airs  of 
districts,  even  though  our  ability  to  help  get 
ihe  conservation  job  done  depends  directly 
on  efficient  district   manageiiient. 

-UNOXBSTAKnLNG    OF    THE    COXSItVATIOK    JOB 
JJBCTSSAtT 

Ubm  ago  I  wrote  the  ron&ervatlon 
ct  a  State  where  lack  of  prog- 
in  getting  soU  itnd  water  conservation 
practices  applied  on  the  land  had  aroused 
ccn&Sderable  concern:  "The  objective  of  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service,  throuph  soil  con- 
servation district  assistance,  is  not  only  to 
help  farmers  adopt  proper  land  use  prac- 
tices and  to  apply  protective  mea«\ires  to 
their  land  but  to  bring  about  such  a  thor- 
ough understanding  on  the  par:  of  the  farm- 
en  themselves  of  the  need  fov  and  desira- 
bility of  this  work  that  they  will  continue 
to  farm  In  accordance  with  the  conservation 

needs  of  the  land.  The  farm  conservation 
plan  is  a  necessary  step  toward  this  objec- 
tive, but  the  job  is  never  completed  until  all 
the  practices  calle  :  for  In  the  plan  are  ap- 
plied." 


I  aasiaiie  that  all  at  yon  are  familiar  wtth 
the  provisions  of  the  memoranda  of  under- 
■ttndlxif  between  your  dlstricu  axMl  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  reapec- 
tively.  setting  forth  our  mutual  obligations 
aad  respoDSlbilitlas  in  carrying  out  soil  con- 
servation district  work.  As  you  know,  every 
district  under  theae  voluntary  agreements 
has  important  respcxiaibiltttes.  ranging  from 
determining  priorities  for  wtxt.  m  the  dis- 
trict to  planning  the  use  of  and  maintaining 
fVeM  equipment.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Service's  teciwical  or  other  assistance  is  con- 
tingent on  the  extent  to  which  the  district — 
through  Its  supervisors — lives  up  to  or  goei 
beyond   its   part   of  the  agreement. 

MTICH    WI    ntXD    TO    »   THINKING    ABOtT    AND 

oonro 

night  now.  probably  as  much  as  at  any 
oUier  time  since* the  hrst  soil  conservation 
districts  were  established  13  years  ago.  there 
is  much  that  we  need  to  be  thinking  about, 
talking  about — and  domg  something  about — 
both  as  Qistrict  officials  and  as  assisting  tech- 
nicians. The  one  thing  that  U  uppermost 
in  everybody  s  mind  today  is  mobllizaticu  of 
our  manpower  and  economic  resources  foi' 
national  security,  notwithstanding  our  re- 
cent iiucrtascs  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea. 
In  this  inobidzation  for  defense,  the  Fed- 
eral Govern (.icut  seenu  committed  to  costly 
outiajrs  in  materials  and  manpower  No 
one  can  say.  of  course,  how  long  the  emer- 
ge! cy  may  last.  It  might  be  a  coctlnuing 
situation  for  quite  a  long  time,  no  one  knows. 

Productive  land  is  an  Inseparable  and  e»- 
serUi'  part  of  our  first  line  of  national 
defen;^:  because  men  with  guns  and  bullets 
cant  fight  without  food,  and  there  can  be 
little  food  from  poor  land.  So.  we  clearly 
cannot  siflord  to  put  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion "on  the  shelf  for  this  emergency  c^  for 
any  other  cause.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
redouble  our  efforts  in  safeguarding  our  pro- 
ductive land,  and  the  water  which  makes  it 
produce  Among  other  things  In  the  light  of 
conditions  as  they  are.  this  would  seem  to 
Indicate  pretty  definitely  that  government 
and  local  interests  will  need  to  assume  an 
even  larger  share  of  responsibility  than  ever 
for  carrying  on  the  vital  conservation 
profram. 
scs    whj-    coKTiKrx    ruunsKiKe   tschmtcai. 

HSLJ> 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  for  lu  part, 
will  continue  to  use  every  dollar  of  Its  ap- 
propriations to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
In  providing  tecJmical  help  to  farmers  in 
soil  coni^ervatlon  districts,  as  In  the  past. 
In  fact.  88  percent  of  our  entur  personnel  is 
thus  engaged  in  soil  conservation  work  on 
the  land.  This  enviable  ratio  of  high  work 
performance  and  extremeiy  low  assignment 
of  Service  manpower  for  administrative 
duties  would  not  be  possible  to  such  a  degree 
without  the  soil  conse^^•atlon  districts 
through  which  we  work.  I  mean  the  day-by- 
day  direction  given  to  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  program  by  the  super\"Liors  at 
each  district,  and  the  contributions  in  man- 
hours  and  materials  made  by  ail  the  district 
farmers.  IndivlduaUy  and  through  coopera- 
uve  group  acUon. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
Importance  cf  positive  and  vigorous  itader- 
ship  within  your  soli  conservation  districts 
in  bringing  conservation  treatment  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  to  every  acre  of  land 
still  needing  it — ^from  Maine  to  California, 
throughout  the  Diuted  States  and  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  ts  neither  more  nor  les«  than 
fulfillment  of  the  original  soU-iXtnservation 
districts  concept. 

In  19S5— When  Congrtcs  pa«sed  the  first 
NaJonal  SoU  Conservation  Act  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  SoU  Erosicn  Service  to  the 
Boll  Conservation  Service  -we  reached  the 
dedskn  that  two  main  things  were  neces- 


sary to  Inmire 

tike  technical  aarvioM  of  tratoed 
tioEilirti  riMifld  he  made  «v«ll«lilt  to  an  1 
en  deairlikf  raeh  h^;  and  {»  ttut 
type  ot  loeal  gmeiuiueat  vnit 
established  to  msM  ta  brtuctag  abovtt  i 
lary  cooperatlTe  setkn  and  to  plaea 
slbility  (or  getttng  the  Job  «oae  aiM 
tained  on  the  local  fann  peopi*  wte  m 
Intimately  aasocUtcd  with  the  land  i 
Anybody  who  has  taten  the  tnndile  to 
serre  or  to  learn  anythtnt  at  all  abook 
operattoos  at  the  sofl  oanaarvatkm  ijlitHclB 
since  1987  mtist  agree.  I  am  ture.  tiMt  <IM 
soundness  of  this  democratic  concept  haa 
been  amply  borne  oat  In  their  performanea  ■ 
thanks  to  the  tnteUicanV  raaponsible 
ship  of  profreaatvc  landowners  and 
like  yourselves,  the  oouatry  o«ar. 

STILL    BOOM   FOB   IMFaCWSSM 

I  want  to  say.  however,  that  I 
something  lev  than  firank  In  my 
of  this  whole  matter  U  I  failad  to  call  atU 
tentloD  to  the  fact  that  there  ittU  la  mob 
for  intprvvement  in  msuiy  places.  Tkat  la 
to  say,  from  the  standpoint  td  the  Ic 
and  reeponslblUty  that  district 
and  farmers  in  the  ^strlcU  f^Mrally 
and  sbouki  axerdsa  in  arte'  to 
imum.  economical  resttlta  ta  thate  dMrtek 
programs.  I  do  not  maan  to  laaply 
anybody  expects  the  district 
and  cooperaton  to  do  all  the  **»*»»^*««f 
all  the  work  while  our  t<irhnlrlsna  Jtmt : 
around  and  look  wise.  Bat.  at  tha 
time,  you  cant  hope  to  fat  tbt  aanriai 
the  production  out  ct  thasa  tarhntcai 
that  the  district  has  every  r%ht  to 
U  they  are  kept  on  ttw  jump  tonMwt 
minor  details — making 
trips  to  individual  tarma  oo  trivial  ( 
etc.— while  somebody  elm'a  farm 
and  application  at  toiiasiiatlun 
wait. 

Ont  of  the  beat  ways  wa  have  food  tor 
speeding  up  the  appHcatton  of 
measuo-es  in  a  given  soU-oonacrvatlon  ( 
is  for  every  farmer  to  learn  aa  qtildEly  aa  ] 
sibie  how  to  carry  out  as  aancb  of  hla 
servatlon  work  aa  he  possibly  oaa,  and  baar 
to  keep  up  his  strueturea  and  matntabi  Ma 
other  eonserratlon  dcvelopmsnta,  with  b 
mlnimtmi  at  technical  sartstanoe.  la  that 
way — particularly  now  wtian  the  ttam  a<  ovr 
llmlteci  number  of  lapsilsinnJ  panoHael  la 
so  fully  occupied  In  nmnchlnf  tacbaHcal  aa» 
sistancc  to  the  still  laereaalrf  Uat  ot  aaO- 
cense,  vation  dlstrteta — each 
be  freed  for  that  much  more 
and  assistance  In  new  land  treatment, 
the  Immediate  outlook  Is  this  reapaet,  wa 
might  SB  w*U  admit,  j-^rt  as  well  eouM  ba  tar 
the  technical  manpower  sttaetlOB  to  be- 
come tighter  before  It  gets  any  bcttar. 

Here  in  the  northeastern  area,  cnr  Ibly  1 
reports  showed  a  backlag  of  ilJBn  appnea* 
tlons  for  farm  conservation  plaanlag  aarta^ 
anoe  in  your  12  States.  How.  of  eovrae.  wa 
all  want  to  have  a  certain  reasonable  avB- 
ber  of  appUcaUooa  ahead  all  the  tloia.  for 
that  certainly  la  a  mvtb  more  heaHbfvl  ait- 
iiation  than  to  have  technicians 
around  waiting  for  euetomer*. 
though,  you  district  acqscfviaors  and  <mr 
technical  people  alike  are  moat  anxtoaa  to 
grt  to  every  one  of  tboae  Zarma  with  tba  laabt 
poaslble  delay,  as  well  as  to  the 
constantly  being  added  to  that 
lequeeU.  It  Is  obrloos  that  the 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  to 
f  a«r«r  li  their  tlatc  la  kept  aa  tn»  m  is 
ticabte  for  new  lana  pianwlig  aad 
tlou 


TK>  TuaoM  cut  war  wtm 

Also,  the  best  oonaarratlaa 
the  one  who  gets  tha 
cents  returns  Irom  hla 
Is  tha  OEia  who 
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fit 
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at  the  d«T-b7-dit7  tukt  hiooMU.  o*  »  iMtt 
of  tb«  r«ful«r  farm  upk««p.  By  ih*  urn* 
token,  there  ere  certain  neceseary  Items  of 
tfaUy  routine,  which  we  call  bouMkecplng 
chorea.  In  aoU  con*erTat4on  dUtrtct  opera- 
tk>n«  that  the  farmer* — not  the  techni- 
cian*— ehouW  arrange  to  do.  such  aa  rout- 
ing, eervi'-ing.  and  other  handling  of  dU- 
trJct  machinery,  materlaic.  labor,  etc.  In 
f»ct.  that  U  why  many  dlKtrlcte  over  the 
country  have  found  It  poy<  tnem  well  to  hire 
«  manager  or  secretary  to  take  care  of  such 
details  aa  the  farmers  or  the  district  govern- 
ing boards  haven't  the  time  to  handle  them- 
selves 

CKOTTT    ACnOM 

It  all  holla  down  to  thU  demonstrated  fact: 
The  moat  efllcient  way  ot  carrying  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  job  beyond  the  plan- 
ning stage  is  through  the  coordinated  group 
action  oV  the  landowners  and  operators — 
with,  of  cotirae.  the  requlslU  amount  of  tech- 
nical, educational,  financial,  or  other  assist- 
ance from  other  sources  for  getting  the  job 
done.  Tour  soil  conservation  dlstricu  them- 
selves, of  cour»e.  a-e  ba&lcally  group-action 
device*,  with  a  pectillar  adaptability  for 
ututetng  the  advantages  of  g7x.up  action 
thrt^ugh  neighbor  groups. 

We   In   the   Soil   Conservation    Service,    as 
all  of  you  know,  .j-e  putting   a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  the  natural  group  approach 
to  soil  conservatl'in.  Including  a  group  train- 
ing program  ui.der  way  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    And  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this 
enormous   potentiality  for  getting  effective 
work  done,  not  only  In  planning  bui  In  apply- 
ing conservstlon  plazxs  to  farms,  and  main- 
taining the  work.  Is  being  taken  advantage 
of  more  and  more.    The  excellent  results  we 
have  had  through  this  medium  speak  strong- 
ly for  Its  further  use  on  a  rapidly  Increas- 
ing   scale:    and    this    presents    another    Im- 
portant challenge  to  district  supervisors  and 
directors  everywhere  as  the   proper  leaders. 
There  Is,  aa  we  all  know,  the  continuing 
need  for  speeding  up  the  application  of  con- 
servation on  the  lanl.     There  Is.  also,  the 
necessity  of  doing  the  Job  at  mlnlmtim  cost. 
X  already  have  spoken  of  the  need  for  main- 
taining the  conservation  practices  that  are 
applied  to  the  land.    This  group  approach  I 
have   been    talklog   about    also    provides   a 
means  of  utilizing  existing  leadersiUlp:   it  Is 
the  natural  way  to  get  things  done,  for  which 
no    adequate    substitute    has    been    found. 
And  it  Is  a  way  of  getting  more  done  with  the 
same  effort  on  the  part  of  our  service  tech- 
nical personnel  available  for  such  work. 

paocBAM  roe  cucA-m  sekvics 

National  Association  President  Davis  has 
presented  to  you  a  suggest^m  program  for 
greater  service — an  action  program  This 
program  appears  to  me  to  offer  opportunities 
to  every  soil  conservation  district,  and  each 
and  every  district  supervisor  or  commissioner 
In  the  country,  to  share  importantly  in  the 
respoaalblUtlea  and  privileges  that  rightfully 
rest  in  such  a  significant  group  as  your  own 
ta  In  our  agrlctilttiral  economy.  There  would 
be  no  point  in  my  undertaking  to  review  your 
proicraax  for  greater  service  stemming  from 
ripOonuxtetMlatians  on^^lnatlng  tn  all  of  your 
districts  over  the  (country.  But  there  la  one 
point  which  is  made  (In  general  su^fgestion 
No.  3)  which  I  th'QK  bears  especial  emphasis: 

"Thetr  (.soil  conservation  districts)  success 
depends  on  the  active  iiutiatlve  exerted  by 
the  nnembera  of  their  |^>vernlng  bodies  with 
the  sMtstaxjce  of  eU  local  leaders." 

Tl&e  author  of  that  statamexit  I  believe  put 
the  keynote  (tf  the  future  success  of  your 
whole  district's  octaniieatlon  Into  tboae  22 
erorda.  And  I  think  your  national  aaaocia- 
tloa  ecrtAlnly  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
iBteU^eiit  le«denhip  It  has  shown  in  per- 
fecting your  program  for  greater  service,  and 
in  deoMnstrsttng  to  other  ways  that  it  la  your 
aaaoclatkm  of  whlcli  eech  one  of  you  is  an 


indlTldtially  Important  unit  striving  for  thU 
•tated  common  goal:  Improving  the  quality 
and  speed  of  soll-conservatlon-distrlct  work 
In  the  United  States  while  reducing  its  per 
acre  cost. 

That  goal  can  be  atUlned  only  through 
your  own  untiring  efforts  and  making  your 
own  decisions.  The  certain  reward  will  be 
more  efficient  production  on  the  farm  landa 
of  New  England  and  all  America — preserva- 
tion of  otir  basic  soil  and  water  resooroaa.  a 
permanently  stable  agricultural  eeoounny, 
and  multiple  individual  benefits  shared  In 
by  every  conservation  farmer  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

soil.  coMsiavATioN  DisraicTs  and  dkmocbact 
We  can  be  eternally  grateful  that  we  enjoy 
In  this  country  an  economy  that  depends  on 
individual  freedom  and  initiative,  and  the 
exercise  of  aiuch  individual  responsibility  as 
that  which  has  t>een  demonstrated  by  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  soil-conservatlon-dla- 
trlct  landholders  like  those  you  represent  up 
here  In  the  Northeastern  States  In  talking 
to  various  groups  over  the  country,  and  In 
daily  Individual  conversations,  I  never  miss 
tJje  opporturlty  to  point  out  that  the  soll- 
conservatlon-distrlct  movement.  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  greatest  movement  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  land  in  all  history.  I  some- 
times vender  if  we  appreciate  just  how  for- 
tunate we  are  in  having  such  an  effective 
local,  democratically  operated  organization 
through  which  to  carry  on  vital  undertak- 
ings like  soil  and  water  conservation. 

With  2,279  districts,  containing  more  than 
a  billion  and  a  quarter  acres  and  more  than 
80  percent  of  all  the  farms  and  ranches  of 
the  Nation,  certainly  no  other  agricultural 
movement  In  history  has  approached  It  In 
magnitude.  And  It  Is  my  oplnton  that  there 
never  has  been  anything  to  equal  the  soil- 
conservation  districts  to  induce  farmers  to 
work  helpfully  together. 

Your  soil-conservation  districts  poaaees 
another  quality  which  in  my  opiiuon  Is  most 
significant  to  keep  in  mind  in  these  trying 
tln.es.  I  am  referring  to  the  districts  as  liv- 
ing, working  forces  of  practical  democracy  in 
action.  The  district  organization,  as  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  13  years  of  peacetime  and 
wartime'  experience  under  Just  about  slII  pos- 
sible economic,  weather,  and  other  condi- 
tions, definitely  has  proved  Itself  to  be  supe- 
rior to  anything  else  we  know  about  in  cop- 
ing with  our  basic  land  problems  in  a  demo- 
cratic fashion.  Your  districts  are  farmer 
voted  and  farmer  managed.  Between  11.000 
and  12.000  of  you  soil-conservatlon-dlstrict 
supervisors  are  giving  unselfishly  of  your 
time  and  energies  in  the  furtherance  of  soll- 
and  water-conservation  work  throughout  the 
country.  You  are  on  nobody's  payroll  and 
are  obligated  to  no  Federal  or  other  outside 
authority.  That  U  a  mighty  healthy  and 
enviable  poaitlcn  to  be  In. 

In  tM-der  to  appreciate  what  this  kind  of 
democratic  leadership  means  in  the  Nation's 
ba.lc  agricultur.ll  economy — really  means  in 
tetihs  of  what  we  mobilize  and  fight  for  when 
pressed  to  it  by  others — you  need  only  to 
study  the  contrasting  situation  tn  so  many 
other  countries,  where  what  the  Government 
aavs  Is  law.  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
Individual  freedom  of  action,  assurance  of 
stability,  or  hope  of  security.  I  have  ob- 
served these  things  In  different  parts  of  the 
world  myself,  and.  of  course,  we  read  about 
them  every  day. 

Just  the  other  day,  15  editors  of  Important 
newspapers  In  different  parts  of  the  world 
arrived  In  Washington  on  the  start  of  a  tour 
to  try — aa  the  reporter  of  the  Washington 
Star  put  it— "to  unravel  for  mill  tons  of  people 
abroad  one  of  the  world's  great  mysteries — 
what  makes  American  democracy  tick.'  I 
wish  they  might  visit  some  of  yovir  soil-con- 
servation districts  and  talk  with  district 
fjuroMrs  while  they  are  here;  for  I  am  con- 


vinced that  the  district  method  would  be 
the  best  approach  that  farmers  of  the  wcrld 
everylfhere  could  take  for  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  have  more  voice  in  the  affain  of 
their  government  and  less  discontent  abnit 
directions  and  overlords.  It  is  encotiraglts 
to  nc*e  that  bona  fide  soU-conservation  «lla- 
trlcta  are  in  operation  as  going  programi  to 
severe  other  countrlei;  now— :s  the  philteo- 
phy  Df    conserva':*on   spreads   faster,   wO)  Id- 

wlde. 

These  editors  also  could  go  back  home  rnd 
tell  ttielr  readers  that  »oU-coni«iT»tion  11s- 
trlcta  bring  farmers  tog^taar  to  maetog  at  ead 
with  sound  conservatloi.  treatment  of  the 
land.  That  Is.  the  district  provides  a  re««g- 
nlzed  central  point  for  carrying  forward  cf- 
fectiye  conservation  work.  Also,  that  when 
the  fWTaer  has  a  sound  plan  for  conaenra  :ion 
operations  for  a  period  of  years  ahead,  a)  he 
does  have  as  a  soil-conservaUon  district  co- 
operator,  not  only  Is  he  likely  to  do  a  b«tcer 
Job  Of  farming,  but  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  kiowtog  that  his  efforts  will  increase  hU 
secullty,  in  the  face  of  whatever  tote -na- 
tional or  other  unfortunate  tocidenu  the 
Natl4>n  may  have  to  pass  through.  It  |:ives 
the  farmer  pride  and  satisfaction  to  be  able 
)k  forward  to  the  future  security  o:  his 
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HON.  VICTOR  WICICERSHA]* 

OF  OKLAHOM.^ 

VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH  ES 

!  Thursday.  October  4.  1951 
lir.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speiker, 
uiwler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i:i  the 
ReOosd,  I  include  the  following  adlress 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  Uruted  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  before  a  r.ieet- 
ingjof  the  northeast  area  soil -cons  ?rva- 
tioB  district  supervisors  and  directors, 
Phjadelphia.  Pa..  October  5.  1950: 

Without  a  lasting  agriculture,  there  can  be 
stiraoice  of  permanent  prosperity    hap- 
OT  peace  anywhere  on  eartli.    And  a 
loua  w"«*  t»T*«"g  agrlculttire  depends 
adequate  aupply  of  productive  land 
^jly  used  and  so  protected  from  e-oston 
it  wtU  remain  permanently  productive. 

., ^ti\g  soil  I  Miiaenalliiii  of  the  kind  y  m  are 

putting  toto  eSeek  to  the  12  Northewtem 
Stipes."  vith  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
1  Conservation  Service  and  the  supiort  of 
ioiw  other  Interests,  public  and  private,  is 
adatory  everywhere.  It  is  manaatory 
hetfe  to  America,  if  our  Nation  is  to  avoid 
nattonal  weakentog.  while  the  eneoiles  of 
dei^ocracy  cry  out  against  us. 

Vte  have  made  such  remarkable  pi  ogress 
In  a  relatively  short  time  in  our  own  Natlon- 
wk  a  soil  and  water  conservation  pragram 
thJ  t  perhaps  otir  greatest  danger  a  the 
tea  ptation  to  look  back  on  our  accon  pUsh- 
meita— in  cooaenratlon  research  dtvelop- 
me  Its.  in  soU  cosiservatlon  district  org  anlza- 
tloi  u  and  in  conservation  work  on  the  and — 
an<  be  lured  Into  complacency.  Distr  ct  or- 
gai  izatlon,  of  course.  Is  not  an  end  rlthln 
lt«lf.  Neither  Is  a  farm  plan  for  soil  con- 
ser  ration,  where  Its  provisions  are  not  spplled 
to  the  land.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  1  know 
of  Jew.  If  any,  districts  like  that  and  a  very 
fe^  such  farm  plans.  You  know  bette*  than 
anfone  what  the  situation  Is  In  this  leepect 
hMB  to  yotu  northeastern  area. 

lly  point  Is  that  whatever  may  b)  true 
In  this  regard  you  constantly  need  to  exam- 
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lot  alone  from  the  stand- 
puial  6f  paal  aeaaiiplishments  but  as  to  ctir- 
rent  district  progress  and  vngor.  and  even 
maee  laportant.  where  your  pragma  U  head- 
ad  Isk  the  future  Natkxa-wide  this  is  what 
ve  Snd  today  thitmgb  such  an  examination : 

■on.  cowsatavaTKm  moves  aheas 

While  we  admittedly  are  not  moving  fast 
enougjk  and  an  still  raflertng  heavy  losses  of 
■oU.  we  are.  nevertbeleas.  moving  ahead  at  an 
cnoourag^lBg  rate.  In  1943.  to  Illustrate,  the 
eoU  OaaaarvatlOQ  Service  assisted  the  dis- 
tricts In  comi^cting  1  percent  of  the  Nation- 
wide soil  conservation  Job;  but  tn  1949  the 
anntzal  rate  of  piogiees  went  up  to  2  3  per- 
cent of  ttie  unfinished  Job  And  in  1942  we 
finished  the  Job  on  5.000.000  acres  approxi- 
mately and  oo  22.000,000  acres  in  1949  This 
was  an  iacteaae  of  940  percent,  but  we  had 
aa  Increase  to  facilities  of  only  43  percent. 
Moteorer.  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1960.  the  acreage  treated  with  needed  conser- 
vation meaaures  to  the  districts  Jumped  to 
26.000.000  acres  By  these  figtires  you  can  see 
that  the  oooaerratloii  Job  not  only  is  pro- 
greeatng  bat  la  doing  so  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
ooosMsraMy  out  of  proportion  to  the 
facUraea. 

Here  are  aome  of  tbe  flgurea  for  the  last 
flaeal  year  which  sbow  bow  we  have  tocreased 
agato  the  yearly  rate  of  conservation  survey - 
tog.  planning,  and  treatment  all  doiwn  the 
line.  It  Is  stni{Ae  enough,  of  course,  for  any 
of  you  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
jronr  own  districts  hare  shared  to  this  per- 
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Par  this  northeastern  regltm  an  togstber. 
tbsogli,  I  am  moet  pleased  to  say  that  our 
reports  also  show  noteworthy  progreea.  That 
Is.  nearly  one-fourth  more  conservation 
planning  done  the  last  fiscal  year  than  the 
preceding  year  (32.8  percent  more  plans  and 
3S.g  peic—t  Biore  acres  planned ) .  and  three- 
msisUis  moie  conaerration  ueaUnent  (74 
It).  That  WM  wttti  ooly  10  percent 
paraoonel  spuad  amt  b  per- 
than  the  year  berore. 
Qui  books,  up  to  June  SO.  1950.  show  that 
lS-6  percent  of  the  conservation  job  had  been 
completed.  Nation-wide.     In  addition,  there 

bad  bean  a  conaWraWa  spread  of  practlcaa 
to  thouModa  of  Sanaa,  botti  InaMa  aad  oat- 
side  ot  aoU  oonaareattiMi  dbrtrkrts.  for  which 
w«  hava  ao  lanoeai,  Mow.  If  we  can  raise 
tlM  r"T»»iai  rata  ct  ^iftlleaUasi  at  cCaettve 
eonsarraUon  meaaarea  a  Bttle  man.  which 
we  can  do  with  adequate  facllltlaa  plua  niax- 
tmum  district  iniUatlve  and  leadawlltp.  ve 
can  b«cto  to  sae  the  goal— the  prartliilltj  of 
«iti>«KiT^g  the  )ob  oit  Una.  This  wotUd  mean 
t-fmtjtiminnfi  the  baslB  uusisiii  iiitlon  survey - 
tog.  ptannlng.  aad  ttiafwit  ot  the  land 

iMBdurt  during  the  next  20  years,  or  by  about 
iwm. 

As  a  step  in  the  continuing  a«ort  to  reach 
the  goal  on  time,  we  are  tirglng  the  comple- 
tion of  at  least  an  average  of  4  percent  of 
the  Job  umoally  during  the  coming  3-year 
period.  NatlOiiaUy.  this  would  mean  an  aver- 
age asaual  rate  of  around  60.000.000  acres 
luwmluiiiil  (surveyed).  50.000.000  acres  of 
fana  Imd  planned  for  conservation,  and 
iO.OffftjlHH>  acres  treated  each  year  during 
the  Itocal  years  of  1953  to  1954.  inclusive 
I  am  more  confident  now  than  I  ever  have 
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been  before  that  we  can  attain  *.his  goal  if 
the  requisite  technical  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

This  confidence  In  what  we  can  dp  as  a 
natlca  in  safeguarding  our  remaining  land 
resources — and  puttinr  to  best  use  the 
water  which  makes  the  land  produce— is 
based  In  major  part  on  the  existence  and 
.ctive  operation  of  your  soil  conservation 
districts.  After  all.  how  and  when  we  get 
this  job  done  is  up  to  those  who  own  and 
operate  the  land;  and  that  me.iiis.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  that  it  is  up  to  the  farm- 
ers to  soil  conservation  district*.. 

Farmers  over  the  country  are  voting  new 
districts  into  being  e.-ery  month  under  their 
State  enabling  laws  so  that  it  isn't  xxn- 
reasonable  to  assume  that  befote  viwy  long 
the  farmland  of  the  Nation  wli  all  be  to 
districts. 

UACK  or  etrsLic  trKODwra-tBiHe 
The  puOUc  has  not  understood  these  things 
well  enough  In  the  past,  either  as  to  the 
fine  progress  we  have  been  making  or  the 
urgent  Job  that  stlU  lies  ahead  It  Is  time 
some  ot  these  'licts  were  belter  linown.  The 
continuing  need,  ss  it  will  be  for  some  years 
yet.  ta.  as  you  know,  for  more  t«chnloU  and 
other  manpower,  machinery,  mr.tertala,  and 
so  forth,  directed  to  the  oooMrrttlon  )ob.  to 
order  to  pick  up  the  lag  and  Kttip  paee  with 
farmers'  demands  which  oaaatntestly  out- 
run availabUity  of  such  fadUtks.  There  is 
great  hope  and  encouragement  ta  the  fact 
that  many,  varied  interests — Oovemment 
and  private — are  giving  increasing  attention, 
financial  and  other  support  lo  still  and  water 
conservation,  especially  support  to  your  dis- 
trict programs 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  State  appro- 
prtatlons  and  allocations  made  for  the  year 
or  bUnnium  ending  this  year  or  aext  by  evory 
State  but  three.  I  believe  It  Is,  for  district 
■Hiatanoe  ( including  ^^i— «— ■  cf  State  com- 
mltteesl.  These  allowances  rua  as  high  as 
the  five  and  a  quarter  million  dcdlars  to 
Texas  for  the  current  bJennlnm.  aad  Inelnde 
nine  States  in  the  abore-OlOOjKt  cakBBB.  I 
hardly  need  to  remind  you  that 
State  sxipport  for  the  Slates'  cm 
servation  district  pro^rrams  not  only  Is  logi- 
cal and  inairmshls  but  Is  of  matt  st^Mtantlal 
beaiAft  la  fortbarlng  soil  and  vat«  conser- 
vatkn. 

.    T^cee  seems  to  be  pretty  general  agree- 
ment now  as  to  the  Govemmer.fs  obligation 
(local.    State,   or   Federal)    to   iielp   fanaars 
with  their  erosion  and  land-ise  problMBa. 
The  Oovemmenfs  totereat  to  tae  contliitttng 
prxxlucUvlty  of  the  land  is  nevfr-ending.  be- 
cause the  '»"**  Is  the  todivid  lal's  property 
for  the  moment,  hot  It  is  the  Nation  s  most 
priceless   and   Indispeniaable  reKmre*  for  aU 
time.     It  is  pretty  clear,  I  think,  that  how 
mach  balp  soil  and  wattf  coiuMil  vattaD  re- 
ceives from  government,  and  for  how  long, 
depends   on    the   performance   of   those   en- 
trusted   with    this    important    work — indt- 
Tldual  landholders,  district  boj.rds,  technical 
personnel,  and  so  on.    By  th<i  same  token. 
It  clearly  Is  pert  of  your  legitiiaate  responsi- 
bility as  district  supervisors  cr  directors  to 
k.eep  all  who  are  ctsacerned  int  armed  on  that 
performance — interested     loca  .     Stale,     and 
Federal    officials,    banks    and    other    lending 
Institutions;  handlers  and  pro<-escor6  of  agri- 
cultural products,  farm  maduner)-  people; 
and  many  others. 

I  realize  that  vou  have  some  peeuUar  prob- 
lems in  discharging  this  particular  respon- 
sibUity  here  tn  this  area  of  preponderantly 
urban  population.  Prellmina.'7  1950  census 
figures  show  ttiat  nearly  one-ttiird  (29.2  per- 
cent) of  the  population  of  th«  entire  United 
States  is  found  in  your  dozen  Ststes.  Also, 
oi  course,  one-fourth  of  the  United  States 
Senators  and  nearly  a  third  (;»  percent)  of 
the  Representatives,  all  of  whom  are  qtilte 
properly  concerned  with  how  fcn  and  I  use 


our  part  of  the  mooey  they  appropelato  for 

soil   and  water  conacrvatKm 

The  opportunities  for  moat  of 
te^sted  people  In  Philadelphia. 
New  York,  for  example,  to  get  oat  and  aaa 
what  is  going  on  to  your  districts  aad  on 
yotir  farms  n:it\iraUy  Is  limited.  The  ittaa- 
tion  is  different,  tn  other  words,  than  tt  la 
In  many  areas,  where  the  eo-callcd  oouBtrj 
banker  predominates  to  that  buslneaa  aad 
where  more  piecple  generally  arv  to  alaaoat 
daUy  contact  with  the  farm  oot&munitlaa. 
Yet.  all  tiie  people  here  la  tha  Itertbaaat 
have  to  eat.  wear  clothes,  aitd  othcrwlaa  tm- 
pend  Dn  the  products  of  the  land  and  ac- 
cordingly have  a  direct  pwrsonal  totereat  la 
its  conservation 

In  fact  because  so  much  ot  your  ataiaa* 
food  products,  fiber,  and  even  feed  for  live- 
stock and  poultry  has  to  be  iaoportcd  frooi 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  the  people  up 
here  have  a  broader  cooeem  to  the  welfare 
of  the  land,  country-wide,  than  do  thcae  la 
most  parts  of  the  caun';ry  Add  to  that  la- 
terest  the  vital  Itok  between  the  more  dla- 
tant  farm  States  and  your  textile  mllla,  wool 
market,  great  harbors  tiirougb  which  vaat 
tonnages  of  agriculiura!.  prodx»cts  are  ax- 
ported— and  you  can  see  what  important  of^ 
pcrtunlties  you  have  to  demonstrate  by  word 
and  action  the  gospel  of  soil  and  water  ooo- 
servatlon  among  your  thu-d  of  tha  Natka's 
people. 

In  many  places  to  this  and  other  parts  ot 
the  country,  business  and  other  urtoaa  to- 
terests — professional  people:  schools  aad 
churches,  rewspapers;  radio  and  tclevlalon 
stations:  women's  snd  sportsmen's  groups. 
etc. — ^alrcAdy  have  caught  up  with  us  to  their 
conservation  thinking.  Right  now.  for  in- 
stance, the  national  farm -equipment  Daaan- 
facttirtng  and  retail  people  are  launching  an 
active  program  of  direct  cooperation  with  the 
(»>£1 -conservation  districts,  tlirough  coopera- 
tion of  your  national  association,  looking  to 
mutual  benefits  of  unproved  farm-machln- 
ery  market,  on  the  one  hand,  and  better 
eqmpment  for  doing  the  conservauon  Job.  on 
the  other  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  It  la 
good  bustoess  for  tiiese  buainess  and  a  Iliad 
Interests  to  devote  theu  eCorts  and  UMmmj 
to  SOU  and  water  conservation,  It  betioovca 
those  of  us  who  own  or  live  on  the  land  to  put 
our  best  energies  Into  this  vltaJ  undertaking 

WATSa    COMBSaVSTUW 

Among  the  other  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship by  your  soil -conservation  districts  aa 
responsible  local  agencies  we  need  to  place 
high  on  the  list  those  to  water  ccmaervatlon 
and  watershed  type  of  development  such  aa 
that  which  is  now  being  given  conslderatlaa 
to  legislation  for  New  England  and  New  Tork 
and  for  other  parts  of  the  country.  Water 
conservation  is  part  and  parcel  of  soil  co  " 
yation  here  as  elsewhere,  and  I  dont 
to  remind  you.  after  last  year's  troubV 
water  shortages  tn  the  Northeast,  of  the  vital 
concern  which  municipalities,  power  totar- 
eets.  and  various  other  water  useri  hav«  to 
♦he  conservation  treatment  and  iMe  of  the 
land  and  water  resources. 

More  and  more  farmers  and  urban  toter- 
este  as  well  are  coming  to  rcailae  that  ttwy 
need  special  tectinlcal  help  to  piannlng  aad 
applying  adequate  soU  and  water  conaeira- 
tion  procrams  on  farmlands  and  waterahada. 
Land  treatment,  waterrtied  treatmant,  ta 
basic  and  must  be  done  first  for  oonaerrtag 
our  iife-givtng  water  supplies,  reducing  fl  * 
damage,  and  reducing  costly  sUtatlon  oC' 
reservoirs,  harbors,  etc.  I  want  to  T" 
here  that  the  opportunltlea  and  prcmlaaKa 
great  for  effective  accompliahment  to  *PP^^ 
in,»  conservation  teehnlquaa  "  *""  ~^ 
to  todlvldual  parcels  of  land  aad  te 
watersheds  alike,  through  the  uttllaa<  _^ 
soil  conservation  district  organlaatkm  aaa 
faculties.  This,  as  we  know,  la  la  boOi  p«*- 
vate  and  public  totereat. 
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Wb«thcr  It  ts  on  •  ma)or  qratenhed  or  in 
•  comp«rmUv«i7  rwtrteMd  tvmlng  comnau- 
nit7.  to  comp4*t«  tb«  aa^l  uul  vfttar  conwrTa< 
uan  yot>  tn  ttm«  caU*  few  a  procnun  of  po«t- 
tlv«  ftcUon.  In  wMcJi  all  froup*  b»v«  » 
n*tur»l  liit«re«t  axul  in  wtUcti  yo4ir  ■oil  con- 
•CTTfttton  dtetrtcu  group  bM  »  naott  particu- 
lar lnt«re«t  aod  rMponftlbUtty.  ThU  pro- 
fruxn  tncludM.  anong  other  points :  ( 1 1  com- 
plctloa  of  th9  national  land  capability  In- 
v«ntof7  at  ttoe  aartWvt  dat«  facllltlea  wUl  fxx- 
mit;  <a»  complatlon  of  the  orfanlzaUor  of 
the  Katlooa  agrlculttiral  landa  Into  aoU  con- 
■errauon  dUtrtcta.  and  •trengthenlnit  cil«- 
trict  re«pon*IbUlty  and  work— with  a  sclen- 
tincaUy  dewloped  aoii  eanaervatlon  dlctrtct 
plan  applied  by  a  ccmermUon  farmer  to 
rvary  farm  la  tba  country  at  minimum  pub- 
lic coat.  (81  aetlte  partlclpaUon  of  all  Inter- 
ested rural  and  urban  irroupa — busineaa.  pro- 
fMBlonal.  and  patriotic — In  achlerlng  Na- 
tlon-vlde  conaarvatlQn;  and  (4)  making  real 
conanrrattooKU  otit  of  «»ery  farmer  In  the 

countrT. 

If  «•  had  Mtoquate  facilities,  the  basic 
anil-conaervatlon  mer-surcs  could  be  applied 
to  the  land  by  1970.  As  me  are  gctng  now. 
the  Job  could  ba  completed  in  85  years. 
Looking  ahead,  our  compuutlona  Indicate 
that  If  the  Jo*>  '»*'*  <*<^^*  *"  *^*  20-year 
period.  It  would  save  approximately  10  mil- 
Uon  acrea  of  land  from  being  ruined  for 
any  further  practical  cuitlvaiion  and  iux)und 
9460.000.000  In  the  cost. 

Penonally.  I  repeat.  I  am  mere  than  happy 
o»«r  the  great  progreca  we  have  made  In 
soil  and  water  coxia*rvatlcn  ao  far.  I  am  en- 
couraged, atao.  at  tne  InlUaUve  being  taken 
by  far.Taera  In  forming  aotl  conMrvatlon  di«- 
trlcta  in  areaa  where  prevloialy  they  had 
little  or  no  encouragement.  And  I  am  grati- 
fied oTer  the  a:«adlly  Increasing  extent  to 
which  district  farmers  are  taking  over  the 
many  important  reaponslbllltlea  of  ieader- 
ahlp  and  direction  In  the  conservation  pro- 
gram, which  th*  Government  never  could  do. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet,  and  there  la 
•till  much  for  every  one  of  us  to  do  before 
that  )ob  la  dene.  And  there  are  certain 
misconccptlona  or  looee  assertions,  about 
•oil  conaervaucn  that  still  seem  to  confuse 
the  thinking  of  aome  otherwise  well -in - 
f coined  people.  Briefly  stated,  some  of  these 
misconceptions  we  need  to  help  dispel  are — 

1.  The  soil  conservation  Is  of  secondary 
Importance,  has  already  t>een  taken  care  of, 
CO'  can  be  postponed. 

3.  That  there  are  short  cuts  to  conserra- 
tlon.  that  farmers  can  do  ail  the  necessary 
coneervatloa  work  without  technical  ac£ist- 
ance.  or  that  district  farm  plans  are  too 
technical  for  farmers. 

3.  That  aoU  conaervatiOD  cost*  more  tb&a 
It  16  wca-th. 

4.  That  we  have  all  the  good  land  we  need, 
and  that  soil  erosion  la  an  mcvl table  part 
of  nature's  scheme. 

The  quickest  and  only  way  to  disprove  such 
false  and  ridlculotia  assertions  for  all  time 
is  to  drive  ahead  and  finish  this  conservation 
job  with  ail  the  dl^wtch  consistent  with 
doing  It  right.  I  know  that's  what  we're 
going  to  6ix 


Rcctontiwi  •(  Cr*M*s  m  Hm  Nati«Bai 
Ciiltty  tf  tfct  Padfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  IKXmSE  ROGERS 


ra*m 
Of  im  BOCSI  C»  REFRKSKNTATnnES 

Thursday,  October  4,  li$t 

,    lira.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
A^nker,  under  te«ve  to  extead  my  r«- 


marks  In  the  Ricohd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing communications  regarding  the 
removal  of  crosses  from  graves  in  the 
National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the 
Padik: 

FMCS.MO,  Calif  ,  October  J,  Ifii. 

Ron.  EMth  NotTun  Rocas. 

Conrt%ti€mal  OlJle^  Building. 
Washingtcn,  D.  C 
Please  continue  your  fight  to  keep  the 
tradiuonal  croesea  and  Star  of  David  on  the 
graves  of  cur  American  dead  You  have  the 
support  of  alnoet  all  those  who  served  and 
remember  their  brothers  in  arms  who  are 
burled  m  national  cemetery 

Very  Reverend  Path.  J.  Ratucan, 
Captain.    USNR    (retired) ,    Chaplain, 
Dfpartment  of  California  Ameri- 
can  Legion. 

Boisr.  IBAHO.  October  3,  1951. 
Mrs.  Edith  Nctnssx  Roctss, 

Congressicaman,  House  0/  Confrets, 
Wasiington.  D.  C  : 
Just  read  your  article  In  the  Boise  paper 
about  your  fight  for  veterans'  gra  res  markers. 
God  bless  you     Keep  up  your  good  work. 
Spaktch  Amieican  VrmuMS 
Sd-cir-is  HoBCE. 

Asmjim),  W.  Va. 
Representative  EnrrH  Norasi  Roonts, 
HoH»e  Oljice  Building, 
Washington.    D.    C: 
This  community  fervently  hopes  for  your 
success  in  restoring  crostes  to  the  graves  of 
our  servicemen. 

John  Chapple. 
Editor,  Ashland  Daily  Press. 

TnuUTOBT  OF  BUwAn. 
TDUOToaiAi,  Co0wcn.  ow 

VrrzJMNS'  Ajtaqis. 
Hcnolu'M.  T.  H. 

DiiUi  RtwiESiNTATivi:  Rocras.  Man](i^men 
from  your  State  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rlOce  during  World  'War  II  have  found  their 
last  resting  place  in  the  Natlcnal  Cemetery 
of  the  Pacific.  Because  of  this  we  feci  that 
you  are  close  to  us  In  our  efforts  to  have  per- 
manent crosses  decorate  the  graves  of  those 
Who  gave  their  lives  so  that  others  might  live. 

As  3rou  know,  until  recently  the  13.000 
graves  were  decorated  with  wooden  croeaes. 
The  wooden  crosses  were  Installed  by  the 
Army  as  a  temporary  measure  pending  the 
complete  ln.'<ta]latlon  of  surface  marble 
markers  throughout  the  cemetery.  Recent- 
ly, the  installation  was  completed  and  the 
Army  carried  out  Its  previously  announced 
orders  of  removing  and  destroying  the 
crosses. 

However,  ouring  the  tenure  of  the  croaaea 
they  bore  into  the  hearts  cf  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  to  the  many,  maoy  relatives  of 
the  men  burled  there  who  came  frtan  the 
mainland  to  visit  the  resting  place  of  their 
son.  husband,  or  brother. 

The  cemetery,  now,  without  the  row  upon 
rtjw  of  white  crosses  and  Stars  of  Oavld  looks 
here  and  forlorn.  It  was  a  disttiKTt  sbock  to 
the  people  who  visited  the  cemetery  after 
the  creases  were  destroyed  To  them,  the 
crosses  huve  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
cemetery. 

May  tve  enlist  your  asslstanc*  tn  aeetirlng 
a  permanent -tjrpe  cross,  either  of  concrete 
or  of  some  other  la&tlug  material,  so  that  the 
cemetery  may  be  restored  to  Its  former 
beauty  and  symbolism. 

Thla  we  know  necessitates  congressional 
actton.  The  veterans'  organlzaticus  and  the 
people  of  tlie  Territory  and  we  know  the  rela- 
Uvas  of  the  mainland  men  buried  here,  would 
appreciate  anything   that   you    ran   do. 

We  are  enclosing  au  editorial  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  September  29  that 


eetpresses  some  of  the  feeling  of  th;;  people 
off  the  Territory.  j 

Very  truly  yoon.  ' 

James  A    0'3kikic, 
Dt  eetor. 


TmIT    AWAlT    THE    VEaCICT 

The  mute  white  crosses  have  be<n  taken. 
a-om  the  graves  of  the  National  ittntorUJi 
Cemetery  of  the  PacLflc — but  proti«ta  may| 
ttatore  them. 

J  It  took  only  2  hours  for  the  energetic 
■MTc  of  the  Army  to  remove  froco  Ptinch 
■owl  more  than  13.000  little  wooden 
^  will  require  more  time  to  restorf  the 
if  they  are  to  be  ^eetc«^^d. 

But  there  )m  time  for  this  taak  of  restora 
Aan — tiMiaa  vlu>  sleep  beneath  the  g  reen  t' 
mtiie aadent  crater  have  no  i^ed  < or  haste< 
They  will  wait,  tn  patience,  for  th*  verdict. 
All  the  hurry,  all  the  ordered  sjieed  an<^ 
discipline  of  their  training,  all  Uw  furlou^ 
ency  of  their  attacks  on  the  battte  Ilnaa^ 
the  sudden  anguish  of  thet  morul 
unds  before  they  fell,  ere  of  the  past. 
Tot  tbem  the  suns  wlU  rice  and  wUl  set 
ver  that  deiltmt^  "Hill  of  Sacrlflce  '  m  long, 
nhurried  peocesaioc.  The  gentle  « Inda  anct 
the  stars  will  keep  them  company,  iven  if  in 
i  burst  of  organized  eflort  as  well  timed  an4 
n«clse  as  the  burst  from  a  machine  gun.  th4 
13.000  white  crosses  came  down  in  one  un-j 
fxpected  afternoon.  j 

Id  Washington.  D.  C.  Delegate  FataiMCToie 
ias  appropriately  said  that  tb«  wl^ea  of  th4 
lamlliM  at  the  men  who  lie  In  th<  Punch- 
bowl graves  should  t>e  consulted 
I    That  can  be  done,  and  should  be  -lone.    If 
Imuld    have    been    done,    and    the  roughly 
fB9«thetically.  before  the  order  was  glvei 
tet  tore  the  crosses  from  the  grouiid. 

To  do  It  rightly,  the  families  should  havii 
i    clear    picture    ot    the    altematlyes — th<i 
ves  with  crosses  and  also  with  the  flat 
aaaiker.  or  the  graves  with  o:ily  tha( 
t.  Inooospicuous  and  unimpressive  bead* 


And  the  families  should  know— laany  of 
ihcm  know  already— that  In  otir  mllitarf 
cemeteries  abroad  the  white  crosiies  still 
ftand. 

And  these  next  of  kin  should  feel  that  It 
Is  not  a  question  of  economy — otir  dutng  l!tf 
ting  honor  to  tbOM  who  are  bvrlcd  111 
f^inchbowl. 

It  Is  a  question  of  giving  to  thesi  heroes 
pf  our  country  the  greatest  possible  c  vldence 
Cf  respect  and  devotion  we  can  give  ttiem. 
>  It  Is  a  question  also  of  develop!  ag  thll 
Mattonal  Memorial  Cemetery  as  one  of  out 
Nation's  most  impressive,  most  disiinctlve 
burial  places. 

i  It  la  a  queatloc  of  maintaining  th»  ptcfB* 
leal  facilities  so  that  each  Memorial  13ay  thi 
t>eople  of  Hawaii  can  pay  tbelr  dla;lnctlve 
krihute  ot  leis  and  garlanda.  aiHpro  prtatelT 
■rreathed  above  the  gravea.  1 

j    Tea.  those  who  lie   asleep  in  Purchbow^ 
can  await  tiie  vcnllct. 
r  For  tbem.  all  mortal  baste  Is  ended. 
kie   quietly   In   the    ultimate  discipline   0^ 
^eath.  relying  upon  a  grateful  counti  y  to  d6 
%hem  justice. 


Tbel 


BiooKiTN.  N.  T..  October  1. 1951.  ! 
lasa  CoNCKxsswoMAN  Rocns:   Slice  jot 
the  ranking  BapoUlcan  member  of  the 
Vetcrajia'  rmamftTrr    and  tb!  Armf 
(•Dded  the  move  as  a  trend  of  th<   tlmea, 
«aaS  to  know  who  ftsed  that  policy.  [ 

Who  hatas  tte  ceoaa  of  Christ  on  the  ra|> 
graves  of  our  gkirkNiBwardead?  ] 

Find  out  whsft  gang  was  behind  thl  i  mora. 
frhey  look  like  rvunmtsa  to  me.  j 

J  Get  those  croeaes  back  at  once.  W«  Chris- 
ftlans  are  opposed  to  this  dirty  piece  <  f  busj- 
Jaess.  and  I,  for  one.  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
"United  States  kTand  Jury  look  Into  ths — and 
now.  Next  th:r  -  they  will  want  to  ami  "In 
lOod  we  trust  "  from  our  moneys. 

Get  after  this.  Mrs.  Ro«tss,  and  God  will 
bless  you  and  yotirs. 

Rtt  t    EjUXALL. 


Ginparisow  ol  liUko's  Per  CmpHz  Debt 
With  Fea<r«l  Per  OpiU  PaUk  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  ntAHO 
n?-  THS  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESKTrTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  4   1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  a  shameful  example  the  adminis- 
tratir.n  and  the  Con/ress  are  seiimg  for 
the  States  and  municipalities. 

The  per  capi.a  debt  of  the  State  of 
Uidio  is  onJy  $1.52.  but  the  per  capita 
dttre  of  the  people  of  the  Siaie  of  Idaho 
tn  the  Federal  pt'blic  debt  is  $1,696  74. 
or  1.100  times  greater  than  their  share 
in  their  own  State  d^U.  as  you  will  note 
from  the  appended  Washington  News 
Bulletin  of  October  3.  1951. 

The  steadily  mounting  Federal  pubhc 
debt  is  a  much  greater  menace  to  o'ur 
safety  and  national  secuniy  than  all  our 
external  enemies.  No  foreign  nation 
f»n  destroy  lis,  tut  we  a^e  making  a 
pretty  good  Job  of  destroying  ourselves. 
Americans,  wake  up. 

The  WadiiiiKtion  News  Bulletin  fol- 
lows: 

FcBcaai.    Pza    Captta    Dkbt    Mokz    Thax    54 
Tivaa  OMaiaa  Tram   araxK  ArtMAcm 
(By  Paul  O.  Peters) 
On  June  90,  IMO.  the  Pederai  public  debt 
stood    at    •367.361.362341    or    •1.606  74    per 
capita.     On  Bepftembor  38.  1951.  the  Treas- 
«ry  tapcrU  the  debt  at  »257.362JB05.174  and 
laailliHiiiM   are   that    the   debt  'wlU   rise   to 
well  ovw  •tOJiO.WW/lon  by  the  years  ewL 
By  coomMrtBoa.  tbe  total  ot  all  State  debts 
at  the  end   of   1»50  was  •4,578  500,000.   an 
I  of  »313£  per  capita. 

it  is  apparent  that  the  Federal  debt 

on  a  per  capita  baste  eraisUtutea  a  tax  burden 
on  the  American  people  man  titan  54  umes 
gl^a>tl  than  the  State  debts,  and  there  ap- 
parantty  la  so  ^tentlon  on  the  part  of  the 
pnaaU  aJMlalaliiillnn  to  reduce  the  spend- 
ing for  all  kinds  of  Intemationai  adventures 
in  varloaB  paru  at  the  workL 

A*  •  Hattter  of  fact,  tf  the  admlnlstra- 
tkm^  aUMfunced  obfcetlTac  are  to  be  carried 
out.  practically  one-third  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  the  American  people  in  the  next 
decade  wlU  Iw  «mes<sd  to  the  lAses  of  the 
OONmmeztt  tn  pronaoting  economic 
and  praTcntliig  ■ggr>aitnn 
BO  aaatter  where  It  occurs. 

Wbtle  the  Federal  GoTemment  has  been 
building  up  a  mountain  of  debt  many  of  the 
States  have  exercised  economy  and  vigilance 
tn  thdr  rpmH*^  without  any  detriment  to 
their  people,  and  -with  wljat  eccmomists  con- 
sider distinct  advantage*. 

rive  or  the  4*  States  have  practlcany  no 
State  debt.  In  several  States  the  debt  Is 
merely  the  short-term  borrowing  to  cover  a 
period  between  tax  coUections.  The  States 
with  low  per  capiu  debt  are: 


The  tmy  Bute  of  Delaware  '.cate  the  Ma- 
tkm  with  a  State  detn  ot  aSfl  .838.000  or 
•  122  79  per  capita.  The  complc  e  story  of 
the  State  debts  at  the  end  of  1950  and  the 
per  captta  amount  for  each  State  is  siiovr; 
by  the  table  following: 

Fer  capitu  deHts  of  the  rcspecftr*   Szates  ;or 
2950 
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Enra^'s  Will  To  Resist  Crows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiwcis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SE>rrATmS 
Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr  GORDON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord &  timely  article  that  appeared  m  the 
"Washin^ffton  Star  of  October  I  telUng  of 
the  alertness  and  outsUndine  leadership 
of  a  great  son  of  Illinois.  Lt.  Gen.  Manton 
S.  Eddy,  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Seventh  Army. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Europe  on  a  study 
mission  of  the  NATO  countries.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  personally  witnessing  the 
accomplishments  he  is  malang  and  has 
made,  to  bring  a'oout  understanding  as 
to  why  our  occupational  forces  are  in 
Europe.  The  manner  in  which  he  has 
instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  the 
American  way  of  helping  out,  is  l)eyond 
all  comprehension. 


EtraoTE's   Wnx   To  

EBOT  Is  UoutiNc  T8S  SavrJufH  Aavr  Iwro 
AK  AixBT  Foaci  Trat  Shows  tva  Wisr 
That  Uwma  SrAna  Msajca  War  It  Sava 

(By  I>3rls  Tlttmoa) 
STrrr&Arr,  GiauxAirr.  Octolier  1.— Oanacal 

Ex-'enhon-er  must  share  the  credit  for  stlmu- 
lating  Western  RuroF«'s  wUl  to  resist  1«- 
penaiUt  Russia  with  a  growing  host  at  Amer- 
ican boys  who  are  l>attle-tratnlng  on  Gesman 
grcuna.  faces  to  the  east  and  ready  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  if  ucuble  eoanea. 
Ger.  Manton  S  Eddy,  one  of  World  War  ITa 
outstanding  division  conr.mandera.  has  tfca 
X>b  of  putting  America's  first  war-preventtoli 
troops  irto  that  p<.isition  of  strength  whleh 
wBi  deter  the  KremUn  from  ssartlBg  wttaS  H 
i«nnoT  finish.  The  exact  slae  of  his  Sevaatt 
Armv  IS  a  secret  Gene-al  llarahall  has  sug- 
gested a  figure  of  around  350.0CO  as  the  goal. 
TtLl.s  Is  not  large  enough  for  an  army  at 
i^(ression;  It  is  large  enov^b  to  inflict  cniel 
punishment  upon  an  aggrcaaor. 

The  signiScance  ci  the  Seventh  Army  can 
hardlv  be  overstated.  The  actual  physical 
presence  of  American  douijhboys  fanning  oOt 
over  the  critical  areas  which  confront  ttoe 
Russians  and  tbelr  satellite*  afTorda  Western 
Europe  decisive  and  irrefutable  prwC  ttaat 
the  United  States  means  btulneas.  Tba  flaaC 
Is  striking  and  impressive  but  It  Is  at  Ma. 
Airpower  the  modern  weapon,  needs  no  In- 
troduction to  Kuroiieaiis  But  OX  Joe.  In 
battle  dress,  appearing  amon«i  them  In  par- 
sen,  not  a  talking  picture,  tells  the  atoey  of 
"Dnlted  Slates  detenmnttion  In  a  toaaaaat 
that  invpersonal  power  cannot  match. 

No  or-e  familiar  with  Amertcac  tradtUon 
can  possibly  Imagine  that  this  Army  WlU 
emr  be  betrayed  or  abandoned  t>y  the  peo- 
^  who  sect  them  there.  They  are  a  durga 
on  the  co:iscienc«  of  every  American. 

What  probably  n<»ds  to  be  emphaalaad  at 
home  is  America's  commitment  tn  this  po- 
tential! v  perilous  region.  PoUUcs  aa  uattal 
seems  shocking  from  the  vantage  p<Ant  cd 
the  woods  of  Wlldfleclten. 

General  Eddys  task  hac  been  a  hard  oaa. 
He  began  with  a  small  army  of  occupation. 
centering  tn  the  larger  clUes,  physically  and 
peychologlcall  y  urlented  toward  winding  ftp 
its  business  and  going  home.  Th*  change 
had  to  be  sweeping,  abrupt,  and  eCclant. 
Fortunately  General  Eddy  i-s  an  eiperiancad 
commander  who  won  many  battles  to  iWa 

same  general  area.  

The  general  in  perscn  tells  the  SereBth 
Army  story  to  the  arriving  battaUona.  It  ia 
a  privilege  to  be  present  when  he  does  It. 
Between  them,  the  wise  veteran  and  tha 
alert,  fresh -taced  young  soldiers  give  a  moe- 
ing  demonstration  of  the  American  aysteaa 
at  its  best 

Tlllncls-born  Manton  Eddy  carries  nls  9- 
foot  height  and  20O  pounds  lightly  ahdhJa 
blue  eyes  are  kind.  But  there  are  authcrtty 
and  iron  determination  in  his  plain  speceh. 
He  take«  his  men  into  Ids  confidence.  They 
know  the  truth  of  their  situation;  they  ahars 
with  him  his  estimates  of  the  future.  Ha 
tells  them  bluntly  what  they  will  be  reqoliad 
to  do — and  it  Is  hard—  mrt  he  tella  them  why. 
Fortunately  he  doeffi't  seem  to  know  any 
long  words  or  plati  .udes  and  when  he  has 
told  his  story,  he  quits.  The  growing  con- 
fidence of  the  men  as  he  talk*  la  almoat 

tangible  

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  of  OVDarai 
Eddvs  problems  U  that  he  has  to  keep  aa 
army  at  fightmR  pitch  that  he  and  his  coon- 
try  lerventlv  hope  will  never  have  to  0«fc^ 
The  most  he  will  say  and  he  says  it  very 
quietly  is ;  *We  shaU  give  a  good  account  ad 
ourselves."  ^_^ 

Recently  General  Eisenhower  Inapoefiea 
the  Seventh  Army.  Walking  tow tfd  t*»T«r 
he  picked  out  a  young  soldier  at  raadoia. 
•Why  are  vru  here,  son?"  he  a^ed  kUMQr. 
•I  m  here  "to  protect  America."  repttad  tto 
soldu-i  firmly. 


ASia4 
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MXTEtfStOa  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 


or 


TK  THS 


OV  RKnUBOMTATTVIS 


TkMr$4aji,  October  4. 19 St 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttoder 
1eftT«  to  extetxl  my  rematlLB  in  th«  Rsc- 
on,  I  Include  the  foUowtng  editorial 
tnm  the  Molloe  Dally  Dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember 3«.  IMl: 

CvT-lUcaai  Oomj)   Bxnra  RAnomira, 


If  the  National  Production  Authority  con- 
tinues Iti  stubborn  policy  of  reducing  the 
«:n(mnt  of  steel  fcsr  manufmcttire  of  kgrlcul- 
tursl  implements,  ttw  Qtmd-Cmes  and  other 
fann  Implement  manofacttirtng  ar«aa  not 
only  would  face  unemployment  and  Its  re- 
toltaat  economic  ilta.  but  those  and  the 
entire  country  could  come  face  to  face  with 
the  first  real  hunfcr  In  yean  and  most  cer- 
tainly unprecvdented  rationing. 

As  C.  D  Wlman.  preaUlent  of  Dnere  ft  Co, 
told  the  Senate  Agrtcnlture  Committee  ear- 
Uer  this  week.  Congress  mt»t  meet  the  situ- 
ation now,  not  next  year.  The  food  ^.  Iflsa 
must  be  planted,  ctUtlTsted.  and  harvected 
with  machines  buUt  this  faU  and  winter. 
An  Increased  allotment  of  steel  next  spring 
would  be  of  ralue  osity  to  crops  In  19S3. 

And  RPA  need  not  shout  about  food  sor- 
pnises  taking  up  the  slack  In  the  coming 
year.  Records  oT  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture expoee  the  myth  of  surpluses. 

l*Dr  example,  the  department  flgiu-es  show 
butter  stocks  doim  from  145.000.000  to  42.- 
0004)00  pounds:  dried  mUk  down  from  4^,- 
000.000  to  iao.000.000  pounds;  cheese  down 
from  2*4.800,000  to  1M.OO04MC  pounds; 
canned  vegetabJiss  down  frma  7S,000.Q00  to 
MLOOOiiOO  caaes;  canned  frulu  down  from 
njmjOOO  to  lejMOjOOO  cases.  Total  stocks 
are  down  SO  percent  since  Korea. 

The  cotton  carry-over  Is  at  a  ZS-year  low. 
•ccordlng  to  the  department;  corn  carry- 
crer  has  dropped  from  fl«lj000.000  bittheU  to 
TU.OCO.0O0.  and  the  1BS3  estimate  is  only  ao 
percent  of  the  annual  requirement,  a  dan- 
getous  situation  to  such  critical  time«.  The 
wheat  estimate  for  JM2  U  only  83  percent 
of  annual  requirement. 

Senator  BscaocNumnai  ct  Iowa,  who  has 
eaerted  a  large  portloo  of  the  fight  for  more 
steal  for  the  Implement  IndiMtry,  charged 
this  week  that  there  Is  sentiment  In  Wash- 
ington among  PnuuylTanla  Avenue  farm- 
ers Xhtit  iMitun  «U  take  care  ti  the  food 

At  a  reonat  hearing  before  a  sabeommlttee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  erf  the 
HoMae  of  RepreaentaUves,  Dr,  J.  T  aanden. 
ieStslaUTe  eounael  for  the  natkMial  OranKc. 

"But  therw  la  popular  beltef  tbat  we  are 
esrtatn^  all  the  food  we  need.  There  is  no 
s«eh  oertalnty.  as  will  be  seen  from  a  few 
*•**•-  *•  have  ao  percent  more  people:  each 
WW  be  eating  around  20  percent  more  food 
than  we  ate  b*Xore  the  war.  and  we  now  have 
arouao  a  peroeat  leas  worters  on  farms  to 
produce  this  added  food  which  mtat  be  pro- 
dttoed  on  the  same  acres  of  crop  as  we  ujed 


"^  _^**'  •*  "J^***  '^***  W  pwoent  greater 
(rfiulueUmi  psr  farm  worker  than  we  had  pre- 
war   If    we    are    to    meet    yiese    food    i»- 


ttao  teat  decade  we  bed  much 
the  aeaiage  growing  weather  What 
i  ocewr  to  our  tooc  supplies  if  we  had 
•  WMias  of  drought  years  as  in  the  year  1»80? 
Weather  aa  much  below  average  as  we  haea 


atooea  avvTa^e  eoold  eeeliy  reduce  total 
output  and  food  prtoas  surely  would  soar  far 
above  the  preasnt  lerels. 

"Sueh  an  Increaaaa  draft  on  fnod  srup- 
pttes  (taclodlnc  heavy  demands  of  the  rail- 
Itary)  In  the  face  of  a  U  to  IS  percent  de- 
pletion on  supplies  from  drouth  could  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  the  first  real  natlorial 
Aiunger  period  we  have  ever  known  as  a 
KatloTi  The  resultant  price  rls«>s.  taurlng 
Uijprecedented  rationing.  co\xi(i  make  fvcs- 
ent  high -food-price  complaints  mild  Indeed."* 

There  Is  one  way  to  Insure  ourselves 
agatnst  hunger,  ratloaing.  and  or  record 
high  food  prtcee.  Tliat  is  for  Ccni^ress  to 
persuftde  or  force  the  National  Prodiictlon 
Authortty  to  provide  the  steel  and  other  ma- 
terials necessary  to  meet  the  A^jnculiure  De- 
partment's eatlmates  of  ttie  need  (or  in- 
creased piroductlon  of  machinery. 

And  the  time  for  doing  that  u  now,  as  Iilr. 
Wlman  told  the  Congress  this  week. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  it.\s&ACUvsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESE^TTATrVBB 

Thur$dav.  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  one  of  our  leading 
ecoooxolsts.  Prof.  Sumner  H.  Slichter.  of 
Harvard  University,  contains  such  well 
reasoned  and  constructive  suggestions  as 
to  how  our  defense  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams should  be  controlled  and  financed 
that  I  hope  every  Member  will  study  it 
carefully : 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  9. 
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A  Balamcz  Shext  on  FosncN  Aid 

(By  SuBUier  H.  Slichter) 

The  bearings  on  the  administration's  for- 
eign military  and  economic  aid  program 
were  recently  interrupted  by  a  surprising 
outbuiTst  from  Senator  Cont aixt.  ciiairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commltiee. 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  pollciee.  Addressing  William 
C.  Foster,  head  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Senator  declared  that 
the  United  States  "can't  support  the  whole 
free  world  and  remained  solvent"  and  ac- 
cused BCA  of  "trying  to  cover  the  earth 
•  •  •  You  fellows  who  spend  all  the 
aovemment'*  money  never  think  where  the 
revenues  come  from." 

Both  the  House  of  Repreaentatt-ves  and  the 
Senate  have  voted  a  cut  erf  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  In  its  Au- 
gust survey  of  economic  conditions,  warns 
that  "we  caimot  safely  undertake  to  carry 
the  huge  defense  program,  plus  gioiial  for- 
eign aid.  while  at  the  same  t;me  contlruing 
to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  extravagances,  pub- 
lic and  private  •  •  •"  But  Aneurln 
Beven,  who  receiuly  resigned  from  the  Brit- 
ish CaUnet.  is  demanding  that  the  United 
States  support  a  world  mutual  aid  plan  on 
a  far  more  ambitious  scale  than  uiytiuug 
yet  considered.  ** 

The  administration  proposes  to  spend 
M.300X100.000  on  fw^lgn  aid  during  the  pres- 
et ftM»l  year-4bout  •6.300.000.000  »w  mU- 
ttary  aid  and  «ajM».000.000  for  economic 
help.     Over  the  next  3  years  the  proposed 

outlay  Is  about  »ai.ooo,ooo,ooc— gas.ooo.ooc.- 

OOO   for  military  aid   and  at   least    16.000.- 
000,000  for  economic  assistance.     Are  these 


proposed   expenditures    more   than    we   eaii 

afford?  Wcmld  tiM?y  cripple  or  serlou&^y 
weaken  the  economy?  What  Is  the  capacity 
of  the  cou;,try  t,o  give  ioreign  aid  and  wii^t 
condltlorts  determioe  that  capacity?  Let  i|s 
take  the  admlnlsrr'i^irns  proposal  of  ia.500j- 
000,000  and  consider  some  of  its  impUcattoni. 


The  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  gl^ 
foreign  aid  can  be  measured  in  two  wyi. 
One  way  1«  to  determine  what,  quanti'^y  c|f 
goods  can  be  diverted  to  foreign  aid  wltho«it 
reducing  the  level  of  per  capita  "■  "STrmirttn  t 
In  tiJis  country  and  without  reducing  eaplti  I 
per  worker.  The  other  way  is  to  determine 
the  amount  of  forelen  aid  that  we  can  flnande 
wi'.hout  Imposing  taxes  that  weaken  the  ti»- 
'centlves  to  be  eflicieiit.  .jr  resorting  to  tnil:^ 
tionary  fca-nta  nf   borr'rwtng.  t 

A  foreign-aid  program  tiiat  waa  ao  largp 
as  to  reduce  consumption  per  capita  or  to 
ireduce  the  amount  o!  capita!  per  worker  ifc 
'the  United  States  would  not  necessiirlly  be 
disastrous,  but  it  would  seriously  weaken  ot^ 
XH^momy  and  should  be  avoided.  Since  the 
7  percent  of  the  world's  population  who  livfc 
;ln  the  United  States  consume  about  40  per'- 
■cent  of  the  world's  output,  some  people  i  in^. 
eluding  Mr.  Sevan;  think  that  Amencar* 
ought  to  reduce  their  standard  of  consump- 
tion in  order  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  any  drop  from  customary  levels  o  f 
consumption  would  set  up  stialiis  aiid  con  • 
flicts  In  the  country  and  woUId 
■noia  dlstmlty.  By  prodaetag 
iwouid  cut  the  output  of  the  eeonomy. 
laaore  serious  would  be  a  drop  in  oapttal  pef 
worker.  One  of  the  main  determinants  qf 
productivity  is  the  amount  of  tools  and 
equipment  that  workers  have  to  help  theth 
turn  out  goods.  Consequently,  a  drop  it 
capital  per  worker  arouid  proJ»bIy  t>ring 
ebout  a  reduction  in  the  output  of  indusf- 
try — though  a  drop  in  the  quantity  of  cap^ 
Ital  might  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  aft 
Improvement  in  methods  of  production 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  proposed  ex- 
Ijendlttires  of  W. 500. 000 .000  a  year  on  foreigft 
Bid  would  in  themselves  bring  about  a  drop 
In  consumption  per  capita  or  in  capital  per 
*orlter  Since  the  populatujn  in  the  United 
Btates  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1  V 
percent  per  ye,»r,  an  increase  of  1.7  percent, 
or  $3  400  000.000,  in  the  output  of  consumer 
g^oods  would  prevent  a  drop  in  Uvlng  stand*- 
ards. 

The  amount  of  capital  per  worker  Is 
•  11.000.  and  the  normal  mcrease  ta 
bor  force  is  about  700  000 — t 
growth  toay  be  above  700.0CO  for 
^ears.  Bence  capital  needs  to  increase  by  a^ 
least  •7.700.000. OOO  a  year  in  i^rder  to  prevent 
a  drop  in  capital  per  worker.  Included  la 
capital  is  public  capital,  such  aa  road4, 
hndges.  irrigation  works,  as  well  as  private 
rapitai.  such  as  factory  buildings  and  m^.- 
^hlnery.  Housing  is  lo-  iuded  aiso  because 
workers  must  have  piac-es  to  iive  The  totafl 
Increase  in  consumption  gvnxi.s  aiid  cupiUii 
heeded  to  prevent  a  drop  ui  consumptiLui 
teata  and  in  capital  per  worker  is  aboi 
^10,900.000.000  a  year. 

During  the  next  year  the  otitpat  oC 
•couomy  will  grow  by  about  $lt 
(he  result  partly  at  an  Inareaae  In 
ioent  (made  poaslhla  by  a  lai«er  labor  fc 
longer  hovrs  of  work,  and  a  ^vp  in  urn 
t>loyment  i  and  partly  at  a  rtw  In  output  pef 
ftianhour.  Furthermore,  tha  United  Stabe^ 
fe  new  devoting  about  •37.000JtOjOOO  a  yea  r 
4}  laereaslng  private  eai^tal.  The  large  out  • 
^«k  that  k:jB  been  golag  into  tha  tncteaae  « i 
Capi^-^l  would  be  available  to  prevent  a  dro^ 
tithTr  in  ci^nsumpUon  per  capita  or  In  caplf 
lal  ?>er  worker  It  Is  evldeat  that  the  for- 
eign-aid program  woidd  have  to  be  several 
times  larger  than  the  proposed  fS.SOO.OOOXK)^ 
iefiire  it  would  rednoe  ttke  eetahUehcd  levels 
ef  c  :i5umptlQB  or  bvteg  abovt  a  decrease  la 
eapital  prtr  worker 


pet 
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Cotiid  a  foreign -aid  program  of  W. 500.000.- 
00^  a  ye;ir  be  financed  wltliout  imposing 
taxes  tnat  undermine  incentives  or  without 
reaortlng  to  inflationary  borrowing?  It  is 
l^ain  that  18.500  000.000  s  year  could  be 
ISlSWl  by  r.onlnflatlonary  borrowing  if  nec- 
essary. This  amount  Is  only  a  small  fraction 
(S.fl  percent  i  of  all  personal  incotnes  after 
taxes.  "Hie  G<''vernment  could  ^-irr -i  •>-"  sav- 
ing by  offering  securities  that  ir;f!;-  idu.ils 
tuUuA  attractive  and  by  building  up  a  sales 
organMBtSon  to  do  house-to-house  selling. 
But  w'oat  about  the  poaslblllty  of  flnancine 
•0,500.000.000  for  foreign  aid  by  taxes  that  do 
net  weaken  incentives?  Taxes  that  dlscour- 
could  be  very  expensive — a  2 
in  efflclency  woold  cause  a 
96.000.000.000  drop   in   the   national   product. 

There  am  be  no  doubt  aliout  tfie  economic 
yeimilj  of  raising  SS.SOO.OOO  OOO  by  taxee 
tbat  WVMdd  not  weaken  incentives,  but  Con- 
grees  would  probably  not  be  willing  to  impose 
roch  taxes,  at  least  in  sufBctent  am'~>unts. 
The  present  taxes  on  corporate  incomes  and 
OB  anne  pers<  ii^-.l  t  .•^.comes  are  dangerously 
klf^  The  prpsf:  '  standard  rate  of  47  per- 
CCBt  upon  corporate  profits  means  tliat  a 
rise  of  il  in  expen.ses  costs  the  comp>any  only 
•3  asBts.  .this  large  shi.'rir.e  of  increases  in 
expenses  to  the  Government  has  apparently 
not  yet  diminished  the  efforts  of  manage- 
to  bold  down  costs,  but  the  corporate 
bas  reached  the  point  where  it 
easily  weaken  the  resistance  of  man- 
it  to  advances  in  costs.  Certainly 
increases  in  this  tax  would  be  un- 


The  persoi  al- in  come  tax  la  too  progres- 
sive, so  that  the  Government  takes  too  Urge 
a  share  of  any  additional  dollars  earned  in 
the  higher  brackets.  Per  example  a  mar- 
Dan  with  no  dependents  and  set  ha- 
of  $34  000  a  year  (after  AeHartlBg 
tble  contribution.s  and  the  Itte>  pays 
,to  the  Government  50  cents  out  of  any  addi- 
tional dollar  be  earns  If  bis  income  is  tSO.- 
000  (after  deductions),  the  Government 
St  oeots  out  of  every  additional  dollar. 
Is  good  evidence  that,  up  to  a  certain 
taxes  on  personal  income  stimulate 
to  work  harder — Just  as  cuts  in  piece 
usually  cause  fa^ory  workers  to  speed 
lap  te  order  to  preserve  their  former  earn- 
Inge  hnt  tt  is  obvious  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment takes  too  big  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  additional  effort,  men  win  noC  try  to  tn- 
cteaae their  ineoam^ 
■o  one  kiMwa  at  what  point  high  taxes 

effort,  but 
or  more  of 

additional  — **fc«ip.  the  rates  must  be 
iawt'"ii""tJ  eloae  to  the  point  at  which  they 
And  the  persons  wboae 
icy  is  tkraatened  are  those  i 
superior  ability  baa  enabled  them  to 

i>  niuat  ttnporta&t  to  ttie 


Foreign-aid  expenditures  of  tS.aoO.OOO  .000 
could  b«  financed  without  Injury  to  Incen- 
tives ( 1 )  by  lowering  i  rsaepHone  Cram  9600 
to  •400.  thus  taxing  base  aaaooatt  of  in- 
>  tbat  now  pay  ao  tocume  tax.  and  (t)  by 
on  the  ftrst  •10.000  oT  Inouasi. 
on  which  the  rates  sre  still  low.  Aa  nearly 
SO  percent  of  ail  personal  Ineo—  goes  to 
peraona  rcoatrtns  WtJBM  a  year  or  leas,  these 
two  ehangee  would  apply  to  considerably 
more  than  half  of  all  personal  incomes — 
parts  at  maay  tnooaaee  wookl  not  be  affected 

Tax  leseuae  artgttt  also  be  greatly  In- 
taf  aew  eaclse  tasH  cr  a  general  sales 
hi  a  sellers'  market  such  taxes 
eome  inflationary  effect.  But 
Congress  bas  always  been  reluctant  to  tax 
tha  redpleats  of  small  incomes  or  to  impose 
gSBStal  sales  taaea.  Hence,  although  it  is 
ecoQOBLlcaUy  possible   to  finance   a  t8.500,- 


000.000  foreign  aid  program  without  Injury 
to  the  economy,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  Is 
poUticalxy  possible. 

az 
It  la  unrealistic  to  discuss  the  ability  of 
the  country  to  provide  «•. 500 .000.000  of  for- 
eign aid  a  year  without  discussing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  to  provide  the  l»r?e 
quantity  of  goods  required  for  the  entire 
defense  program,  of  which  the  foreign-aid 
program  is  onlj  a  small  part 

At  present,  defense  expenditures  (includ- 
ing foreign  aid  and  atomic  energy !  are  run- 
ning at  the  annual  rate  of  about  tSS.OOO.- 
000.000  Twelve  months  hence,  the  Govem- 
mer.t  plans  to  spend  at  the  rate  at  about 
••5  000.000.000  and  during  the  ft-scal  year 
1952  5.3.  deferise  expenditures  may  be  above 
•<5. 000.000,000  Par  more  important  tiian 
the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  provide  •8.500.000,(100  of  foreign  aid  a  year 
is  the  question  of  its  capacity  to  turn  out 
•«5  000.000,000  or  more  of  defense  goods  a 
year  without  injury  to  tiie  economy 

The  tests  of  what  the  economy  can  stand 
are  the  .same  in  the  case  of  the  entire  defense 
program  as  In  the  case  of  foreljrn  aid  ill 
How  will  the  diversion  of  output  to  defense 
affect  consumpuon  per  capita  and  capital 
per  worker,  and  ( 2 1  can  the  o^untry  finance 
a  sixty-flve-biUion -dollar  defense  budget 
without  weskening  tncentues  or  without 
engaging  in  Inflationan"  borrowing? 

The  output  of  defenae  g(x>ds  can  undoubt- 
edly be  increased  to  •65.000.000,000  a  year 
within  the  next  :2  months  without  reducing 
consumption  per  capita  or  capital  per 
worker  This  rise  in  the  output  of  defense 
goods  would  be  about  •30,000  OOO.OOO  ab<3ve 
present  levels  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
national  production  may  be  expected  to  grow 
by  about  » 16.000. 000 .000  during  the  next  year 
and  that  the  country  has  been  devoting 
about  •37.000.000,000  a  year  to  increasing 
Its  private  capital 

This  means  that  there  Is  available  about 
•53.000,000.000  of  present  and  prospective 
productive  capacity  to  provide  the  JSO.©©©,- 
000,000  increase  in  defeivw  goods,  the  •3,400.- 
OOO.OOO  Increase  m  consumer  goods  needed  to 
prev«'nt  a  drop  in  consumption  per  capita, 
and  the  •7.700.000  000  increase  In  capital 
needed  to  prevent  a  drop  ;;•.  .-:ipr..i  per 
worker.  Evidentlv  the  cour-rr  c  •■.:r,  in- 
crease  its  defense  irr'.J'  r  ,:i.-idfr:*&.v  '...-*t 
than  is  planned  -ir).!  u:  redvj>..U|d  ct-.iii'uii.i,- 
tlOB  per  capita  or  r;.;:;-a,:  per  worker 

Paying  for  a  iJu, OOO  000.000  increase  in 
defense  production  la  a  very  diflerent  matter. 
Total  outlavs  in  1952-53  on  defense  and  for- 
eign aid  of  eeaOOO  000  0(X)  a  year,  even  with 
economieH  in  nondefense  expenduui-es, 
would  mean  a  cash  budget  of  at  ip;j..si  tg.n  - 
000  000,000.  and  perhaps  as  n.;.  -  ?• 

0OO.0QQ — about  •16,i»00,000.00b  vo  •«u,.>Ui.- 
tba  ea^  bo^vM  of  the 
The  yMd  eC  ttw  fweaeat 
ratee  at  (aiattfi  la  aai^her  yaar  wM  be 
about  •■W.tmWO.Mfc  OoaaeqaaBtly.  the 
Oovemmeirt  woaid  aasd  to  rslae  about  •IS  - 
OOOOOO.OOe  to  «ao.OOO,Oeo.OOC  a  year  by  new 
taxes  or  by  borrowlBf 

Unduobtedly  it  would  be  eooaOMieaUy  pos- 
sible to  raise  even  •Id.OOOJOO.OOO  or  tlO.OOO.- 
000.000  a  year  by  taase  that  do  not  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  ecoaaa^  by 
in.-entives  This  coald  be  dsaa  by 
substantially  redadaf 
under  oersotial  laeome  tax. 
the  first  tlO.OOO  or  possibly  ?15.000  of  income, 
and  imposing  a  more  or  less  general  tax  :>n 
sales. 

But  Congress  vrould  be  likely  to  raise  a 
considerable  part  cf  the  needed  $15,000,000.- 
000  or  •aO.OOO.OOu.OOO  by  taxes  that  would  be 
bad  for  incentives.  Hence  consideration 
should  be  given  (1»  to  the  desirability  cf 
financing  much  of  the  increase  m  expendi- 
tures through  noninflatior-.i:  V  borrowing 
and  ii)   to  the  desirability  o:  limit lug  the 


peak  rate  of  military  spending  in  ISSS-ltt 
to  considerably  ien  than  K54X)O.OlMUn^— 
say  to  about  aSf. 000 ,000.000. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  rinanoe  Coas 
mittee  on  Ju'y  S.  Charles  S.  WlUon.  IDtnctOf 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  said  that  dctonae 
expenditures  will  reach  their  peak  In  IMS. 
tbat  they  will  drop  In  1954  by  about  •10.- 
000.000,0(10  and  in  ld55  by  about  •20.000.000.- 
000.  Obviously  this  temporary  bulge  In  ex- 
penditures might  better  be  financed  by  oon- 
inflatinnarv  borrowing  than  by  bad  taaea. 
It  is  true  that  if  a  bad  tax  is  definitely  knowa 
to  be  tempcK-ary.  it  may  do  little  barm,  but 
when  the  drop  in  spending  cornea,  one  can- 
not be  sure  that  it  will  be  the  bad 
that  are  reduced. 

If  the  Pederal  deftcita  of  the  next  3 
were  fUianced  entirely  by  txJSiowUig. 
Pederal  debt  would  rise  by  about 
OCC.OOO  to  •25.000.000.000— perhaps  hm. 
Even  the  larger  increase  would  leave  tba 
debt  smaller  m  relation  to  the  natlisnaJ  prod- 
uct than  when  the  Korean  war  broke  out. 
Ir<  June  1S>50  the  Federal'  debt  waa  about 
•258,000.000  000  and  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  running  at  the  annual  rate  of  a  UtUe 
more  than  •375.000.000.000.  Two  years 
bence.  with  the  rise  in  defense  spending  mat 
by  The  mcreaaed  yield  of  present  taxes  and 
by  brH-rowing.  the  debt  would  be  •MOjDOO,- 
000.000  or  less,  and  the  annual  groas  oatloaal 
product  more  than  •3d0.000.000.000. 

The  possibility  of  nonlnflatlonK7  bor- 
rowing is  good.  Not  only  are  penslcm  fuadi 
a  considerable  potential  source  at  demand 
for  Government  bonds,  but  ao  also  are  In- 
dividuals. This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  holdings  of  liquid  assets  at  taull- 
viduais  have  increased  from  •  1 80.700 ,000 080 
at  the  end  of  1947  to  only  •155.000.eOOA)0 
at  the  end  of  1930.  while  person  iBconas  have 
risen  substantially.  Hence  attractlva  Ocv- 
emment  securities  should  meet  a  good  la- 
s'H^nse.  But  in  orCer  to  sen  sarlngi  hoods 
in  large  quantities  the  Government  may 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  Britain  and 
Cans  la  and  liberalize  the  verms  offered  to 
buv'i's. 

vr 

Most  important  cf  all  Is  the  queetloa  at 
whether  0<^vemment  outlays  on  defense,  in- 
cluding foreisn  aid  and  atomic 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  a  peak  at 
OOO. 000.000  or  more  in  the  fiscal  year  erf 
53  This  question  is  important  not  only  be> 
cause  of  fiscal  reasons  but  because  the  aMg- 
nitude  of  the  defense  profmun  detcnalnes 
the  rate  at  which  the  standard  of  llTtng  at 
the  country  will  be  permitted  to  rlas  (or^ 
whether  it  will  be  permitted  to  rise  at  aUl.'^ 
and  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  earl- 
n-.i!-  controls  that  are  imposed  on  the 
.-■■   nomy. 

Two  years  ago  the  country  went  to  aa 
extreme  in  economixing  on  defense  and  was 
rudt^ly  shocked  and  alarmed  wher.  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Kiorea  revealed  the  foilf 
of  cuts  in  defense  spending.  Today  tha 
country  is  resicting  from  the  mistake  at  2 
years  ago  and  Is  probably  going  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Everyone  i  or  nearly  everyone) 
la  afraid  to  question  the  amounts  that  the 
armed  services  assert  to  be  necessary  for 
national  security. 

Certaialy  the  propcaal  that  •65.000iX)0JI0O 
or  more  be  sp*  nt  on  defense  and  foreign  aid 
tn  the  fiscal  .»ear  i9a2-53  has  never  been  eat- 
♦sfactonly  exp.amed  II  goods  can  wait  aatfl 
tlie  middle  of  1952  or  the  beginning  of  ISM 
to  be  produced,  must  they  then  be  turned 
out  at  such  a  high  rate" 

As  the  total  output  of  the  Busslan 
omy  was  recently  estimated  at  about 
third  that  of  the  American.  It  Is  safe  to  aaf 
that  the  Russian  output  of  defense  gootfa  la 
considerably  less  than  Is  planned  tar  tba 
United  States.  Indeed.  If  the  Rusidaos 
to  uae  ijjtU  of  their  output  on  their 
services  (a  fantastic  iseumptlon)  tl»y 
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be  ptitting  one-nftn  lata  Into  the  ■rmed 
•ervtcM  then  «•  expect  to  d«vot«  to  defense 
in  195^-53. 

Tlie  rvquMta  of  our  arroed  Mrrtces  for 
go(<dii  know  Tirtually  no  limit.  Deputy  8ec- 
f*iary  of  Defen&e  Lovett  recently  told  a  sub- 
eommittee  a  the  Hcim«  Apprtiprlatlons  Com- 
mittee that  the  orl(;lnal  reque«t4  of  the 
armed  servlcw  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
totaled  about  1104.000.000.000.  but  thnt  the 
amount  waa  trlmmpd  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Budget  Bureau  to  about  $48.- 
000.000,000.  Later  It  waa  raised  to  •«0.700,- 
000,000,  and  the  effort*  of  the  aervlcea  to  get 
back  what  wfta  trimmed  from  their  orlflual 
requpata  seem  to  be  continuing. 

ScverjU  months  ago  a  force  of  3.500.000  was 
8UgRe5t«d  as  the  «lze  needed  to  deter  Ruiala 
from  military  adventures.  Now  the  armed 
services  are  tuggmting  that  the  figure  should 
b«  4.000.000.  though  there  la  no  gain  In  Ro8- 
alan  strength  to  Justify  changing  our  figure. 
Amorg  the  armed  services  there  appears  to  Ive 
no  agreement  ae  to  what  quantities  are  re- 
quired. The  Air  Force,  for  example,  believes 
that  it  should  be  increased  from  95  groups 
to  150.  but  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  which 
presumably  isncw  as  much  about  our  erie- 
mles  and  their  plans  as  does  the  Air  Force, 
are  reported  to  appjst  this  Increase  in  the 
Air  Forct. 

It  la  not  easy  to  get  a  satisfactory  review 
cf  the  insatiable  reqtiests  of  the  armed  jerv- 
ices  for  nicwe  goods.  No  one  Icnows  how 
much  is  required,  and  it  is  obviously  better 
to  be  too  well  prepared  than  not  well  enough. 
Much  of  the  caae  In  support  of  the  requests 
for  large  military  Expenditures  involves  mili- 
tary secrets  and  cannot  be  publicly  disclosed 
and.  tberefore,  cannot  »>e  property  investi- 
gated and  publicly  criticized.  Neverthelers. 
tlie  country  should  not  permit  outlays  cm 
defsnse,  foreign  aid.  and  atomic  energy  to 
rise  to  tas, 000.000. 000  or  more  tr.  !»52-;3 
without  an  adequate  demonstration  that  this 
peak  la  really  necessary. 

A  senalble  procedure  would  be  to  set  a 
I'mlt  of  $65,000  OOC'.O;.^  on  defense  and  for- 
eign aid  In  ;»5:i-£3,  and  to  require  the  armed 
services  to  show  clear  and  urgent  reason  for 
exceeding  this  volume  of  spending.  Since 
expenditures  of  »65. 000 .000. COO  on  defense 
would  be  more  than  three  times  a&  large  as 
the  otrtlay  of  l»4»-60  (including  foreign  mil- 
itary and  economic  aid  and  atomic  energy), 
the  chances  are  that  It  would  be  a  more  Mmn 
adequate  rate. 

An  increase  of  •20.000.000,000  instead  of 
tSO.OCO.OOO.tOO  in  defense  expenditures  dur- 
iZkg  the  next  year  would  have  several  im- 
portant advantages.  It  would  substantially 
reduce  the  n.**d  for  new  taxes  or  borrow- 
ing— though  the  need  would  still  exist.  It 
would  not  greatly  exceed  ilie  prol»ble  rise 
in  output  during  the  next  year  and  henca 
would  permit  the  standard  of  con.sumption 
to  be  maintained  without  much  drop  In  the 
rate  at  which  capita!  is  increased.  It  would 
limit  the  upward  prwwure  on  prices  and 
thus  help  to  pnjtect  the  community  from 
tighter  and  tighter  controls.  It  would  com- 
pel the  armed  ■erriree  to  spend  their  money 
more  wisely  and  give  them  much  badly  needed 
time  m  which  to  tent  and  improve  their 
equipment.  Hence  the  American  uxpayer 
would  be  less  likely  to  have  to  pay  for  many 
bilUona  of  equipment  that  wo^Jid  become  ob- 
aolet«  vltbiQ  «  lew  montha  after  being  put 
Into  uae. 

Tbe  conclusion  cf  this  exajnination  of  the 
•fleets  of  the  proposed  foreign  aid  and  de- 
f«iwe  program  la  that  the  country  can  easily 
niftMrd  fortign  aid  In  the  amount  proposed 
to  th*  Mlmlnlatratlon— namely.  18,500.000,- 
400  for  tiM  next  year.  This  amount  wUl  not 
twtfsoe  astabUshed  levels  of  consumption 
A04  It  eouM  eci^y  be  anasced  by  nontnSa- 
.Uoauj  bamMrtng  or  bj  tans  that  are  not 
k«d  for  tne«Btiv«a.  But  Congreas  la  likely 
to  toeNMM  the  wrong  kind  of  taxeu.  Eience 
Um  torrign-ald  prugram  wiU  probably  cauae 


taxes  to  be  pxished  dangerously  close  to  the 
point  where  they  Impair  efflclency. 

The  real  threat  to  the  economy  comes 
from  the  proposal  to  raise  t<:.tal  expenditures. 
Including  foreign  aid.  by  1^0,000,000,000  or 
more  In  the  next  year.  Althotigb  thla  oould 
be  done  without  cutting  th«  general  level 
of  conaBumptton  or  capital  per  worker,  the 
proepect  is  remote  that  Congreta  vlU  be  will- 
ing to  raise  the  needed  revenue  by  taxea  that 
do  not  endanger  efficiency.  To  aafegtiard 
the  economy,  a  substantial  part  ot  the  rise 
tc  defen.se  outlays  should  l>e  financed  by 
borrowing  and  the  rise.  If  possible,  should  be 
kept  weh  below  ;}30,000,000,000. 


Aceeptaoce  of  Endorieireat  for 
NatioBa]  Commander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  E.  C.  GATTIIHGS 

OF    A*KANS.\S 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPP.E:5ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlc?.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  from  the  Ar!cansa.s  Legion- 
naire, which  is  the  acceptance  of  the  en- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Lee  Ward  of  Paragould. 
Ark.,  for  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legicn.  by  the  Department  of 
Arlian.sas. 

Mr.  Ward  has  teen  active  In  the  Le- 
gion since  his  discharge  frcm  the  United 
States  Navy  in  October  1S45,  and  has 
been  highly  prui.^ed  for  hi5  work  in  vet- 
erans' aSairs.  He  is  an  outstanding  at- 
torney and  a  forceful  public  speaker. 
A.s  department  commander  he  hAs  con- 
tributed muoh  to  the  welfare  of  the  vet- 
erans cf  his  Slate  a.s  well  as  the  Nation. 
His  selection  by  the  State  convention  Is 
a  wise  one  Lee  Ward  is  well  qtialifled 
lor  the  position  of  National  Commander. 

The  article  follows: 

roK 


Accept  A  Nf.E  or 

National  OoMMamn 

The  faith  and  confidence  of  the  Legion- 
naires of  Arkansas  which  prompted  tlfUD  to 
endorse  me  as  a  candidate  fur  the  <^gk»  of 
national  commander  fills  my  haart  with 
pride.  This  is  a  tribute  which  I  shall  deeply  j 
ciierish  Uiruugbout  the  remainder  of  my  . 
lUe.  } 

I  accept  your  expression  of  coafidence  with  i 
sincere  huraiilty.  , 

The  office  of  national  ooauaandu'  of  the 
American  Legion  ma  ices  a  tremendous  de- 
mand upon  the  individual  whu  nils  that  oAee. 
Ho  msa  can  race  the  prospect  of  assuming 
the  duties  and  responsibiiuiee  tbat  will  be 
be  thrust  upon  him  by  this  high  office  with- 
out some  feeling  of  bis  own  inaigniflfanee 
and  madequateness  for  the  taak. 

However,  I  have  one  promise  to  make  to 
you.  Should  your  efforts  to  make  me  Na- 
tional Commander  meet  wiih  succevi,  you 
may  be  certain  that  I  will  dedicate  evory 
ounce  of  energy  and  ability  at  my  comTTWtrm 
to  the  )ob  of  carrying  out  the  program  of  the 
American  Legion  on  behalf  of  veterans  and 
on  behalf  of  the  various  eommuniti«'s  where 
they  live. 

There  is  no  organlratlon,  except  the 
church,  which  offers  to  suffering  and  needy 
humanity  as  much  service,  guidance,  and 
tmfilration  as  does  the  American  Legion. 

We  are  greatly  Indebted  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I  for  their  vision  and  un- 
selfishness  m   setting   forth    the    principles 


and  policies  that  make  up  the  program 
the  Legion.  We  are  further  ladebted  to  ptm 
sc<Mrea  of  World  War  I  veteran*  who  h4v« 
been  willing  to  give  of  tbeir  time  and  moi  ley 
in  estaUlatalng  this  profnai  ••  a  workng 
reality.  As  a  World  War  11  veteran.  I  count 
It  a  vast  privUage  to  be  allowed  the  oppi>r 
tunity  of  stepping  Into  the  Legion  a«  a  fUil- 
grown  and  tbaro««iily  eataUlihed  group  jle 
voted  to  the  best  Interests  of  veterans, 
families,  and  their  commvlniXiee. 

One  caniust.  I  believe,  read  the  History 
the  American  Le({lon  by  Richard  Seelye  Ja  tarn 
without  getting  a  deep  and  aiMdlng  cont  i^ 
Uon  that  the  Legion  baa  reached  lu  preafot 
position  of   prestige  and  Influence  beeai 
It  has,  over  the  long  hasU.  devoted  itaelf  kx 
cljslvely  to  the  aceeptMice  and  presentat  on 
or  oartain  fundamital  policies  and  prlifB^ 
piM.    It  has  tteodfatly  refused  to  be 
to  any  individual  whether  in  or  oat  of 

This  fact,  in  my  Jtidgment.  indleatea 
we  must  foUow  the  same  twAeviating  co 
In  our  future  activities.    We  must  not 
Bit  ourselves  to  become  tied  up  with 
IsdivUlunl  pereonalltlea  who  naova  ■ 
national  scene.    We  are  not  in  tte 
«r  jwosnotlng  or  lighting  peesonalltlea. 
Job  now.  as  it  has  always  been.  Is  to  flgbt 
tiM  prlnolpies  w«  know  are  triad  and 

Among  tbe  major  probleaaa  of 
eoncem  to  veterans  is  the  eontinued  e. 
by  aomre  groupe  to  tear  down  and  disin 
the  Veterana'  Administration. 

Tbls  agency  ot  the  Government  was 
up  to  ximintoter  veterana'  oBalra  only 
a  kng,  hard  fight  by  the  Legion.    It 
veterans,  for  the  first  time,  one  centra! 
agency  to  handle  their  particular  pr 
We  muat  not  permit  It  to  be  torn  down 
veterans'  affairs  again  being  scattered  to 
foiu-  comers  of  Washington. 

Tbe  Veterans'  Admtnletintlon  was 
Uahed  upon  tbe  promise  that  v«terana  a^  « 
grovp  have  certain  probtems  that  aw 
euttar  to  themseivea  alone  and  that 
have  certain  rlghta  and  privileges  that  c^- 
not  be  granted  to  other  citloena.    Z  bel%v« 
thorotighly  In  the  correctne^  and  aotirn 
of  thla  principle. 

We  dare  not  forget,  however,  that  ri^tts 
aaux  privUegas  carry  with  them  attendant  re- 
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To  jOBtlfy  otu-  prlvUafoa  we  Bust 
f^  rcaponsibUltlee. 

One  of  «yr  reaponslbtiltles,  which  we  fahve 
publicly  accepted,  is  to  keep  a  close  wafch 
upon  the  Veterana'  A< 

theft  tt  doea.  tn  Ceoi.  a<etitele>er  am  afl^lra 
M  the  lowert  poaiMe  eoet  to  Ute 
TUB,  I  suggest,  to  a  serious  eUlgetlon 
the  pert  ot  the  Legfcm.     Much  fine  wori 
that  regard  has  been  done  by  our  prea  int 
and  paat  national  comntaitders.    I 
them   for  keplng   faith  with   the  peopii 
our  Nation. 

Nevertheleea.  we  oaey  never  rest  ot  gd  to 
aleep  on  oar  Job  at  pollrtng  the  Veter  as' 
Admlnlstretloa.  TSds  w«rk  OMSSt  be  kept  op 
end.  if  poeslble.  InlMMiied.  Hwie  to  en  pie 
evidence  that  In  some  InsMase*  the  Veter- 
ana' Adminlatratkm  has  aol  given  tbe  tax- 
payer a  fair  run  for  his  money.    Such  a  alt- 


the  bualneaa  of  the  Lieg  on 
the  people  that  we  prttl 
ountMOf  ferret  out  such  sltuettuas 
all  IB  oar  power  to  correct  them. 

We  kZM)w,  for  example,  that  eoae 
fipeisiing  under  the  CI  educatuiael 
chef  fed  the  UnKed  States 
turaoB  for  vetasena  thaj 
pekl  by  the  same  type  end  dees  o( 
aren  students  in  the  same  ooUsiaaL 
an  act  on  the  pert  of  a  coUop  to  not  1 
It  U  St  ieajt  not  Josttee  to  the  texpeysre  ^ho 
foot  the  biU  for  vetei  ens'  scboonns-  :We 
have  a  re.spcnsibiilty  to  stop  stich  practpces 
and,  if  possible,  recover  for  the  taxpayers 
some  of  the  money  wrongiuUy  eitrafted 
them  tiirovijch  looee  practices  by  tiie 
AdniL'.usiriitK'u. 


The  American  Legion  must  be  as  vigilant 
in  prntec'tng  the  taxpayer  as  It  is  in  protect- 
ing the  veteran.  These  two  respon.slbUlties 
go  hand  m  hand.  We  dare  not  evade  either 
of  them. 

Lax  Waxs. 


The  Place  of  tbe  Paper  Industry  in  tke 
Unileil  States  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  5KNATE  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  Preaid»t.  in  these 
days  when  we  are  taHrtng  about  taxes 
and  raising  money  it  is  important  tc  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  own  country  which  are 
producing  the  taxes.  The  paper  and 
pulp  industry  employs  a  great  many  em- 
pluyees  and  vv*  out  in  the  neightwrhood 

or  $4.MtMe.ooo 

I  hare  to  my  handy  an  excellent  article 
published  in  the  July  14.  1951.  issue  cf 
Paper  Mill  News.  It  was  written  by  Efr. 
Louis  T.  Stevenson,  economist  for  the 
American  Pa(>er  and  Pulp  Association. 
The  article  is  entitled  The  Place  of  the 
Paper  Industry  in  the  United  States 
Economy." 

I  am  naturally  particularly  Interested 
In  this  article  because  the  paper  industry 
plays  a  tremendous  part  in  our  economy 
in  Wiaconsm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  text  of  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Anpendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

Thx  PLacar  or  rae  PAfxa  IxonaimT  nt  tbx 
Uirrm  arane  Ioomomt 


(By  Dr.  Louis  T.  Stivsaeon.  ceoooeaist,  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association) 

It  to  but  repeating  a  many  times  twice- 
told  tale  to  say  tiiat  the  paper  and  board 
Industry  ranks  as  the  sUth  largest  Indtistry 
In  tbe  United  States,  when  ranked  by  value 
of  product.     Ahead  of  It.  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  come 
motor   vehicles,   meat  packing,  steel   works, 
petroleum  refining,  and  cotton  broad-woven 
fabrics.    This  ranking  was  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  a  tabulation  which 
eliminated  duplications  such  as  would  arise 
by  including  with  paper  and  board  the  pvilp 
Industry  and  the  converted  pap^r  products 
industries.     Tes.  the   paper   and  hoard   In- 
dtistry    to   ofDcially   and    accurately   ranked 
tlzth.  and  yet  few  people  outside  of  the  in- 
dustry    realize     Its    size,     complexity,     and 
Importance   to  the  United   States   economy 
becauae  few  people  stop  to  think  atxjut  paper 
at  all.     Paper  Is  so  much  a  pert  of  the  every- 
day life  of  an  American  that  be  simply  takes 
U   for   granted.    It   to  there   in  abondaafeo 
when  needed,  and  its  cost  Is  so  small  that 
It    is    but    an    incidental    expense    for    most 
individuals  and  for  most  businesses. 

Ju  '.  where  does  the  paper  Industry,  and 
In  that  term  I  shall  Include  aU  paper  and 
board,  flt  into  the  American  economic  pic- 
ture? Tt*  answer  is:  "everywhere."  Ttiere  la 
not  a  farm,  factory,  business,  railroad,  or 
other  transportation  system  that  can  operate 
without  ttotng  paper.  lu  use  to  assgctlat  to 
the  opdatlon  aC  oar  GovemncBte:   locaU 


State,  ard  Natloixal:  to  our  banking  system; 
to  our  systenu  of  cottsmunicatton.  to  our  sys- 
ten»  ot  distribution:  and  above  all.  to  our 
armed  services  which,  during  the  last  war. 
listed  over  700.000  uses  Tor  paper.  The  use  of 
paper  had  become  so  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  economy  tiiat  in  1*44.  Donald 
Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Producuon  Board, 
stated  that  the  paper  and  pulp  Industry 
was  one  of  tlie  most  essential  of  all  our 
Industries. 

THX  rtTNCTTOWS  OF  P.IPrX  IK  THI  rxTTO  STATTS 

rroNOMT 

TTie  flrst  use  of  paper  by  num  was  as  a 
medium  on  which  to  tranamlt  and  record 
ideas  or  facts.  Paper  haa  thus  been  used  by 
all  peoples  since  Its  original  deretaipiaent  by 
the  Chinese  shout  the  flrst  c«Btary  A.  D. 
In  the  storied  libraries  of  our  country  and 
other  countries  are  kept  the  vast  treastires 
of  knowledge  on  which  our  entire  clvlltostk>n 
and  education^  system  are  built.  All  kinds 
of  research  depend  upon  facts  recorded  on 
paper,  as  do  all  the  sciences:  chemistry. 
physics,  etc.  etc.  It  la  not  too  miteh  to 
say  that  our  western  civtUsetlon  was  bom 
on  paper  records  and  to  diaseiBlBatad  tivoogh 
the  use  of  the  printed  word. 

In  The  United  St«»tes  the  Tast  printing  and 
publishing  industry  eemea^out  the  aa)ar 
part  of  this  ftraetton.  Local  govemments 
also  keep  the  lecal  records  of  prtjperty  trans- 
fers on  paper  all  kinds  of  other  governmental 
agencies  Iceep  records  of  laws,  ottdal  orders, 
and  In  meet  tostaaoas.  theae  are 
n  to  esllawted  ttmt  over  10- 
boo  000  tons  at  paper  were  required  In  the 
United  States  during  1S50  to  record  and 
transmit  Ideas  This  estimate,  of  course  In- 
diKies  the  newsprint  Imported  and  tised  in 
this  country. 

In  thto  brtof  presentattoB  It  to  Impossible 
to  list  coeaf  shsuitiily  all  tbe  uses  of  paper 
to  settsCy  thto  function.  One  can  hope  to 
asenttosi  hot  a  few  which  may  stir  the  toaagl- 
nation  to  revir^  the  sub}eet  aaril  Iftag  to 
mind  many  other  Instances  tn  iBdivMael 
experience. 

THX  rkCKMKon  UI9  peorecTivs  nrwcnow 
One  of  the  festsiit  growing  SeMs  for  the 
tue  of  paper  and  t>oerd  la  that  at  psckegtng. 
The  modem  package  must  pmrtank  settofac- 
torUy  under  eevere  conditions  of  handMng. 
climate,  aad  storace.  Paperboard  has  grown 
1 1 1  msiidiwly  te  vobane  in  recent  years  be- 
retae  the  product  has  been  adapted  to  meet 
asore  end  more  exacting  requireasenta.  The 
advent  of  the  paper-shipping  sack.  t>oth  sm- 
gto  and  multlwaU.  has  greatly  expanded  the 
use  at  kraft  paper  In  that  field. 

i^seclal  reaevch  into  the  application  of 
auMte  wrappings,  glasaine.  greaseproof,  and 
vegetable  parchment  has  widened  the  use  of 
these  papers. 

Over  13.500.000  tons  of  paper  and  board 
were  used  during  1950  in  packaging  United 
States  prodticts. 

THX  saNiTAaT  ruNcnost 
I^  has  been  proved  conctnalvcly  that  when 
paper  >yr  board  comes  off  the  paper  machine 
It  to  a  pertect  sanitary  pitxluct  so  far  as 
cleeBttness  to  coneeraed'— there  are  so  eoU- 
forai  bacteria  present.  Paper  is.  bsiauae  of 
Its  low  cost  and  dlsposabillty.  a  natural 
for  mskny  sanitary  purposes.  Paper  napkins, 
facial  titosasa.  aUk  bottles  and  botde  caps, 
lae-creara  eootaiziera,  traasn-food  oontais- 
en  and  wrappers  are  kvt  eeamyiee  ef  the 
^mtqr  applleaeSBBa  off  paper  ae  a  sanitary 
jvatfOBk.  IS  to  mat  eesy  «o  astimete  tlM  total 
tonna«e  at  these  pepen.  tatt  eppeaaaasaaely 
U00.000  tons  were  eoneqiHsd  hi  IMH  This 
to  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  branches 
of  the  paper  industry. 

SOME    SCO NC  MIC    ASPSCTS   OT   rK.Vl»    MAKINO 

Paper  makir.g  is  a  mass-production  indus- 
try, generally  located  in  small  communities, 
itnH  tBtaag  large  vulumes  of  process  water. 


Ita  power  requirements  are  greet  bs<rauss  the 
machinery  Is  heavy  and  the  grinding  ecttssi 
demands  {lower. 

The  net  restiit  of  these  chareetsrtoUcs  to 
the  economic  stimulauon  of  many  soiaU 
ci>mmun!Ues  by  the  steady  stream  ot  pa,*- 
roli  and  tnveetmeut  nrtoney  brought  to  theiw 
small  towns  and  cities  by  the  pulp  and  pepsr 
miUs  loaited  in  them 

Wood-pulp  mills  are  dependent  for  their 
raw  materials  upon  fureat  resouroee.  The 
mills  also  require  huge  long-term  capital  la- 
resunents.  As  a  consequence  of  these  two 
factors  the  careful  plant  management  must 
assure  itself  of  adequate  foreet  reeourcee  and 
consequently  the  pulp  Indvtstry  to  and  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  commerrlal  forestry 
developments  to  assure  permanent  wood  sup- 
plies A  pulp  mill  without  reasonably  prlesd 
w>K<i  dies  on  the  stem,  as  It  were.  The  >otnt 
use  of  a  forest  for  the  production  of  saw 
logs,  other  wood  products,  and  wood  pulp 
Is  an  aJmoot  ideally  economical  set-up  when 
the  forest  is  handled  so  as  to  asstuw  a  coo- 
tin  uotis  ticm  of  wood.  Waste  is  reduced  and 
a  greater  over-nil  utilisation  of  the  wood 
results. 

scvz  rACTs  AWB  normis 
The  primary  paper  Indtistry  in  the  United 
Statae  wUl  be  able  to  produce  over  Sd.OOO,- 
Oe04MO  worth  of  goods  this  year.  Employ- 
ment in  the  industry  is  running  ctarently 
at  209.000  MTorkers.  exclusive  of  woods  work* 
era  and  saJiU-led  Individuals.  Tbe  present 
annual  payroll  will  approximate  $795,000.- 
000.  All  told.  It  is  estimated  tt>at  laeitidliig 
woo(to  workers,  about  500.000  workers  of  all 
kinds  arf  employed  in  our  primary  pulp  and 
paper-making  industry. 

Directly  dependent  upon  the  product  of 
tbe  paper  Industry  are  the  printing  and  put>- 
Uahing  Industry,  and  the  manufacturers  o< 
converted  paper  products.  Between  these 
two  mdustry  groupe  and  the  pulp  and  peper 
Industry  over  1.000.000  people  are  employed, 
drawing  about  $3  400.000.000  annual  pay. 
Thus,  over  1  000  OOO  people  are  directly  en- 
geged  in  the  manufacture,  printing,  and 
eaherwise  processing  paper.  In  addition  to 
this,  an  aimoet  unmeasurabie  army  to  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  and  uae  of  peper. 
For  example,  a  manager  of  a  large  depart- 
ment 8t<5re  last  fall  asked  me.  when  he  had 
dlfflctilty  in  getting  an  adequate  supply  ot 
wmppknt  paper,  "What  wotild  you  do.  Dr. 
Stevensae.  if  you  couidn  t  get  the  material 
without  which  you  could  not  operate?" 

We  may  think  of  storeys  as  relatively  smell 
iMers  of  paper.  They  think  that  paper  to  an 
abaolutely  necessary  material  without  whl^k 
they  cannot  operate.  They  can  close  «nit  a 
I  e<  merchandise  and  still  do  business. 
_jttoey  cannot  operate  without  paper. 
But  If  we  are  going  to  incluie  ail  direct 
and  Indirect  users  of  paper  m  our  statement. 
we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  ail  the  153,000.- 
uOO  indlvldtuls  in  tiie  United  BUtaa  who 
come  within  that  rategory.  And  the  entire 
gjxws  national  product  of  over  $313,000,000.- 
000  U  affected.  Certainly  wlthotit  paper  tt 
would  be  sadly  deflated. 

THX   PAPER    IKDUSTXT   *S   AW  INVWTMairr 

During  the  past  10  years  the  paper  In- 
dustry has  come  to  be  considered  by  tiie 
Investing  public  sa  «ui  industry  In  Which 
satiaiac«)ry  investments  can  be  made.  Like 
all  other  industries,  the  paper  industry  at' 
Jers  investment  opportunities  that  may  vary 

company  by  company,  but  taking  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole,  its  record  will  bear  analy- 
sis for  years  back  as  weU  aa  during  the  post- 
war f>eriod8. 

The  paper  Industry  earnings  record,  taken 
as  an  industry,  wil'  stand  up  with  all  m- 
dostrv  earnings  in  depression  as  In  pros 
penty.  for.  in  fact,  the  paper  Induatry  h— 
operated  more  steadily  In  depression  pv'lods 
than  most  Industries.  In  thu  low  year  of  tbe 
great  depression  (1932),  the  peper  industry 
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)  opcnttinir  at  58  percent  of  eepartty.  wblle 
mm  ^moet  flat  oo  tta  beck  Itelam  ao 
percent  and  banks  dependent  upon  ttie  au- 
tomobile tndu«ti7  were  In  dUtrwa. 

The  paper  Industry  to.  of  cuoree.  a  mtt- 
lee  tndwtry.  and  It  tbcrelore  to  dependent 
upon  Kenerm]  buatneM  aeUvltf  for  iu  own 
•cvlvtty.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tbat 
whatever  business  ta  done  demands  the  use 
of  paper  as  a  Dsoeastty.  Budneaa  cannot  be 
done  without  paper. 

SmtMAIT 

The  paper  ludiutrjr.  sixth  largest  Indus- 
try lu  the  counUy.  Is  dependent  primarily 
upon  adequate  supplies  ot  wood  and  water. 
It»  products  permeate  the  whole  economy 
which  to,  as  presentiy  constituted,  depend- 
ent upon  a  constacit  flow  of  products  from 
the  paper  Uidustry. 

Paper  production  to  located  largely  in 
•mall  towns  anci  cities  in  37  of  the  48  States. 
Consequently,  the  payrolls  and  luvestment 
money  ol  thetic  mills  are  widely  distributed 
and  stimulate  Ute  business  activity  of  these 
communities. 


The  Devels^tnest  of  the  AlabuBa-Coosa 
Rircr  B«$hi 


EX-iENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

a'   SUlKAMA 

IN  THE  HOUa&  OP  RKPFUtSKWTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  ROBFRT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Txnanlmous  consent.  I  include  In  the 
AppezMlix  ol  the  Record  the  following 
address  I  delivered  at  Washington,  D.  C  , 
OQ  Monday,  October  1.  1931,  at  the  meet- 
tog  of  the  Alabama  Club: 

llr.  President  and  members  of  the  Alabama 
Club.  I  appreciate  this  oppoitunliy  to  speak 
to  my  fellow  A>ab<uulans. 

I  am  itoing  tci  talk  to  you  tonight  for  a 
few  minutes  sbout  a  subject  which  Is  close 
to  my  heart  and  which  should  be  close  to  the 
heart  of  every  Alabamian  whether  they  live 
In    Alabama    or    not.      My    subject    to    The 
Development   of    the   Alabama-Coosa    EUrer 
Baatn,     Although  X  know  that  it  has  been 
the    dream    of    political    figures    for    over    a 
hundred  ^retur.  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that 
It  Is  more  Tital  to  us  now  than  at  any  time 
In  the  past.    The  Alabama-Coosa  Basin  to  a 
principal  ilrer  system  of  the  Southeast.    Its 
Importance  has  bee.i  recofcnlzed  throughout 
the  country  and  last  year  It  was  the  subject 
cH  a  report   by   the   President's   Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission.    It  to  considered 
one  of   the    10   ^eat  river   systems  of  our 
country,  and  I  feel  that  It  to  important  that 
all  of  us  learn  at  much  as  poaalble  about  the 
great  potentialities  of  this  undeveloped  jys- 
tem.    Tlie  headwaters  of  the  Cooea  are  the 
Xtowah  and  Oust&naula  Rivers  which  unite 
to  form  the  Coosa  at  Rome.  Oa.    Thtw  head- 
waters beglin  almost  3.000  feet  above  sea  level 
in  the  mountains  of  northwest  Oeorgia  and 
s  mtheast  Tennessee  and  this  body  of  water 
extends    from    the    B!ue    Ridge    Mountains 
■outhwestet;?  across  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
tj  the  lowiands  of  th..  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  In 
Alabama,  covering  an  area  o?  22.800  square 
milca.     As   pointed   out.   the  Xtowah   and 
OOBtanaula  unite  to  form   the   Cooaa:   the 
Oioaa  and  the  Tallapoosa  .7lvers  flow  through 
tbe  middle  p«)rtlon  of  the  baaln  and  descend 
the  Pail  line  Ytetan  vmiting  and  forming 
tbe  Alabama  River;  the  Alabama  River  flows 
the  gently  sloping  coasui  plain  to 


)oln  the  Tombtgbee  River,  which  drains  the 
adjotning  large  watershed  to  the  west,  to 
form  the  Mobile  River,  and  then  empues 
■outhward  to  the  Oulf  of  Mrxtoo  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Cooea  River 
touches  aU  counties  of  the  Fourth  Ehstrict 
except  Clay,  and  flows  by  the  cities  of  Rome. 
Oa..  Oadsden,  near  the  city  of  TallHde^A. 
l>y  the  city  of  Wetumpka.  then  the  AUbama 
flows  near  Montgomery.  Selma,  and  thence  to 
Mob.le. 

The  Alabama  River  and  its  main  tributary, 
the  Cooea.  form  the  main  stem  of  thto  sys- 
tem. The  Coosa  heads  west  and  southwest 
from  Rome.  On,  a  distance  of  280  miles 
through  a  billy,  upland  region  descending 
450  feet  ii^  its  course.  The  TsUapooaa  Btv- 
er.  which  is  also  a  pert  of  thto  system,  to 
268  miles  long,  comes  from  the  area  to  tbe 
south  and  east  of  the  Cooaa  Baetn  and  jc^ns 
the  Cooea  about  15  miles  above  Montgom- 
ery to  form  the  Alabama  The  Alabama 
tt.ea  flows  west  and  southwesterly  316  miles 
through  the  fertile  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  to 
meet  tiie  Tombigl>se  River  to  form  the  Mo- 
bile River. 

This  basin  to  of  growing  Importance  to 
the  economic  progress  of  tlie  Southeast  and 
hence  to  tlie  Nation.  The  entire  basin  has 
a  mild,  equable  <Uimate;  there  to  an  abun- 
dant and  well-dUtrlbuted  rainfall,  large 
area£  of  fertile  soil,  and  there  are  rich  and 
varied  mineral  resources.  These  are  the  ba- 
sic Ingredients  of  a  stable  and  prosperotto 
ecoxiomy.  Agriculture  was  from  the  begin- 
ning and  still  is  the  principal  activity.  In- 
diutry  has  now  become  a  vital  economic 
factor  Both  depend  to  a  large  degree  on 
water  resources.  Agriculture  needs  protec- 
tion againi;t  floods  and  erosion  of  tbe  soil, 
industrial  growth  requires  power,  a  depend- 
able water  supply  and  cheap  traasporta- 
tlon  of  bulk  commodities.  TTie  future  rate 
of  economic  growth  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined b7  the  ui>e  n^ade  by  the  basin's  water 
resources.  At  one  time  in  the  htotory  of 
Alabama,  when  shallow-draft  wat«-  trans- 
portation was  the  rule,  cotton,  grain,  and 
timber  products  furnished  a  great  deal  of 
freight  for  cheap  water  transportaUon.  At 
one  time  the  city  of  Wetampka.  AU..  was 
one  of  the  great  cotton  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  excellent 
river  port  facilities.  Plans  are  under  way  at 
the  present  time  to  make  the  river  naviga- 
ble from  Mobile  to  Montgnmery  through  the 
building  of  a  9-fool  channel  and  when  the 
river  to  completely  devel9ped  it  will  be  nav- 
igable from  Mobile  to  Rome,  Ga. 

Hydropower  ts  another  Important  element 
of  the  resources  of  this  great  basin.  At  the 
present  time,  ther»»  are  six  dams  in  opera- 
tion owned  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  which 
produce  more  than  500,000  kilowatts  of  hy- 
dropower. Another  dam  has  recently  been 
placed  in  operation  at  the  Allatoona  Reser- 
voir near  Cartersville,  Ga.,  which  produces 
around  74.000  kilowatts. 

Flocxls  are  frequent  In  this  basin,  but  only 
moderately  severe  and  do  not  constitute  a 
great  threat  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
basin.  I  would  like  to  call  yoiu  attention 
to  the  fact  that  last  Easter  there  was  ooc- 
ihterabie  flood  damage  m  the  counties  of 
Calhoun.  Talladega,  and  Dallas.  This 
damage  has  been  varlovuiy  estimated  at 
from  gLOOCOOO  to  $3,000,000.  About 
half  million  acres  are  subject  to  oi 
mostly  in  the  flat  coastal  plain.  Agrlcul- 
ttire  bears  tbe  brunt  of  thto  flood  damage 
and  most  of  the  urban  cities  are  largely  out 
of  reach  of  floods.  Water  supply  and  stream 
pollution  are  local  problems  in  this  basui. 
8oU  eroelon  to  widespread,  there:  ore,  soil 
conservation  to  a  vital  phase  of  waier-re- 
aource  planning. 

The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Sngloeers 
has  lung  been  interested  In  the  develqpmant 
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of  ttus  basin  and  there  to  no  greater  advocate 
of  the  development  of  this  region  than  MaJ. 
Gen.  Lewis  A  Pick,  the  present  chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  have  talked  to  him  on 
many  occasions  about  thto  great  baaln-flzut 
he  has  worked  uaasaslacly  to  promota  ihe 
buUdlag  of  locks  aad  tfaais  and  water  ifai. 
ervoln.  It  mlcM  be  tntsrastlng  for  yoa  to 
know  that  General  Pick  married  an  Aub«im 
girl  aad  hopes  to  retire  and  live  st  Aubini 
wbsD  h»  leaves  hta  Army  service.  Be  Imw 
told  me  on  many  orcssJons  that  be  would  ^ot 
be  happy  tu  his  ivtiMaMflt  unless  this  great 
region  to  devslopaa  aeeardbic  to  the  pUins 
that  have  been  made.  About  83  years  i  ^ 
the  Corps  of  SnglDeers  developed  a  plan  [ot 
the  flmsiopmsul  of  thto  river  system.  1  be 
MptoveaeDt  was  a  aeriea  of  kxts  i  oA 
in  the  Gboea  River  to  enable  ahaU^- 
draft  aavigatlan  to  reach  Boom.  Oa.  Aa  < 
early  type  of  traflic  disappeared  from 
ODoaa.  and  power  d&nu  were  buUt  across  ihe 
lower  rlvei*.  the  need  for  those  navtcat  en 
structiues  ended,  and  they  have  been  abi  n<- 
dooed.  The  most  ouUtandlng  report  tJ  lat 
has  been  prepared  with  refcreaee  to  the  <  ie- 
Tricpmmt  of  thto  system  was  tbe  308  <•- 
port  wUeh  appeared  In  1934.  This  provli  ed 
for  locks  and  dams  on  the  Alabama  River  a  emI 
on  the  Coosa  River  and  locks  in  tbe  pc^ii 
dams,  and  it  was  also  planned  to  provktel 9- 
foot  depth  for  navigation  uputitam  to  Rome 
from  Mobile,  a  dtotance  of  669  miles  and  (or 
additional  power. 

The  Increase  in  the  number  of  Indust 
In  the  basin  has  renewed  the  entboelasm 
the  development  of  this  system.  In  1{ 
the  Corps  of  Inginsais  sutimltted  ac 
report  recomirending  a  prngntm  of 
mast  of  tbe  basin's  water  rcaotiroes  and  this 
was  adapted  by  the  Congrcas  and  tbe  Presi- 
dent In  1945  and  to  tbe  present  authority  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  program.  The  pr 
ent  program  for  Initial  construction.  If  ^4ds 
become  available.  Includes  a  navigation 
and  dam  and  two  power  dams  with  locks  jon 
tbe  Alabama  River  bekrw  Montgomery 
power  dam  with  provtoion  for  a  future 
on  the  Coosa  River.  These  projects  are  |  as 
follows:  Howell  Mill  Shoals  Oam.  Co^sa 
River,  which  is  now  under  design  and  to|to 
provide  174,000  kilowatts  of  power; 
Bluff  Resn-voir  on  the  Alabama  River  to 
vide  51.000  kUovBtta:  MUtars  Perry 
on  the  Alabama  User  to  provide  STOOD 
watts;  Clairbome  lock  and  dam  on  the  Ala- 
bama Biver  and  channel  improvement  on 
the  Alabama  River.  Tbe  total  cost  to  s^- 
matcd  at  »H6.000.000;  however,  the 
Mill  Shoals  Etem  is  to  be  doubled  Ir  hj 
power  capacity  and  costs  on  thto  dam 
are  now  estimated  to  reach  Into  the  ; 
hood  of  gwmeOJOO.  It  to  Interesting  to 
tba«  the  mdldlBg  of  the  Bowidl  MUto 
Dam  near  Pell  City  would  Increase  the  pa#er 
of  the  existing  dams  by  almost  00  percent. 

One  of  tbe  most  Important  feattires  of  1  lie 
basin  to  its  forest  resources.  At  one  tti  ae 
practically  all  of  the  land  in  thto  basin  i^ 
covered  with  forest.  Now.  however,  most  of 
the  valleys  are  In  cultivation,  and  only  In  t  tie 
swamplands  and  In  the  southern  portion  oC 
tbe  basin  to  there  any  original  timber  ItR. 
A  graat  movement  to  reforest  thto  reglou  i  as 
started  In  1935.  and  the  TaDadega  Natloi  al 
Porest  now  contains  around  250.000  acres  fof 
land.  Thto  great  forest  and  others  win 
prove  tbe  watershed  of  thto  great  basin 
may  be  the  factor  that  will  result  in 
bama  becoming  a  great  center  for  the  p^o- 
ducUon  ot  naasprint.  Most  of  you  kn^w 
that  at  GhOdKBfourg  there  to  a.  great  neits- 
print  mill  known  as  Oooea  Pines,  which  p^ 
duces  a  great  portion  of  the  tonnage  of  nei|s~ 
print  made  In  America.  Recently,  as  a  me^a- 
ber  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committea.  I  aeeompanled  otqw 
niem'tr  '  \hu  oonuBlMee  on  a  tr^  to ' 
at:a  ...  .....oUpM  tha  erttleal 
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newsprint,  ■rtnea  lanvtBg  this  ocuctrr  we 
be^d  a  eanfcrsBee  on  8eptnnt>er  4  in  New 
Tort  aty  with  the  pubUshers  of  the  leading 
dallies  in  the  Dnttad  States.  They  toM  vs 
that  the  United  States  obtains  about  four- 
flftlis  of  its  iwejwliil  from  ttw  '^"t*-^*  of 
Otat  In  lbs  coRaas  a<  tbe 
4  or  ft  years  tbe  newsprint  ladnstry 
would  requka  an  addltSonal  OOOUXW  to  TOOJOQO 
of  ns— iwiut  per  year.  Tbcy 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  free 
and  in  order  to  keep  tbe  ucwap^ier  as  a  me- 
dians oC  f^^'n"'^"*-^**'^  tbey  felt  oar  news- 
print sMoatlon  moat  be  rapidly  improred. 
tbe  yaaoa  Canada 
ttry  with  ng  ana  Int. 
country  has  a  monapoiy  on  tha  Mpply  of 
iulftir.  which  Is  abaoiutriy  uiresseTy  In  tbe 
fn*fc'"g  of  newsprint.  Leaving  New  York  on 
tbe  nisht  of  tbe  4ib.  we  vtoited  tba  ctttoa 
of  MooUeal  azul  Quebec,  and  nmaenw 
plants  tbroogbout  eastern  Canada  We  vis- 
ited vast  fcreats  and  power  dams  and  became 
with  tbe  vast  BtmfhoiiBS  of  tbabsr 
to  t>e  f  omd  In  tbla  great  north 
country.  Becaota  of  their  tlnber  imwuse 
and  vast  power  deariopnenta  Csnads  haa 
been  able  to  supply  tba  worid  with  news- 
print. Tbere  are  two  weaknesses,  however, 
in  her  situation  which  are  not  present  In 
ft** »«■"»*  First  of  ail.  Canada  baw  a  slow- 
growins  hardwood  which  lequUea  from  80  to 
n  years  for  mattntty.  I  refer  to  tbe 
trse.  upon  abicb  tbls  great  industry  to  I 
Luckily  wa.  In  ftH*^-**.  have  a  pine  tree 
that  groare  to  laatuiUj  In  tbe  comparatively 
dxMt  span  of  from  10  to  18  years.  Wa  have 
lu  tbat  we  are  near  tba 
of  Louisiana  and  7>xas.  where  tlM 
bulk  of  tlie  supply  of  sulfur  to  to  be  fmind. 
Thto  means  cheaper  transportation  costs. 
With  oar  great  rlvera  In  Alabama  we  have 
pienty  oC  indnstrtal  water,  amd  this  very 
water  sysaan  can  alee  peodnce  cheap  electric 
power  aad  cheap  tee aepne tattoo.    The  cpera- 

w  II  If  ail  As  a  test  case  It  bas  mors  tban 
dsmonetrated  that  we  cam  make  good  news- 
print as  cheaply  as  It  can  be  made  any  place 
in  tbe  world.  By  following  proper  coaasrva- 
tlon  practioes.  we  can  maintain  a  etfbsftantial 
supply  of  pulp  wood  for  tbe  neweprtait  mllto 
which  should  ba  botlt  on  tba  banks  of  Ute 
Coosa  and  Alabama  Stvars. 

Keeentiy,  Mr.  Arthur  Tteanor.  Dlrsctor  of 
ttie  Ifotioaal  PrtMtaetloa  Authority's  Mating 
and  Publishing  DIvtoton.  tasttfled  before  tha 
Bouse    Interstate    and    Foreign    ComB»rce 
DmiiiIIU  I .    and   to   show   you   how   critical 
It  is  at  tbM  tlwe.  be  itatad  we  have 
tn  to  a  pMb  la  aawe  aeaapalnt  by 
reduetnc  the  number  oC  usaepapsm  for  street 
sale  and  we  are  alao  lijit  to  work  out  a 
plan  by  wbieb  used  papers  can  be  salvaged 
through  a  de-Inking  proress.     I  asked  Mr. 
Tteanor  what  he  tbou^t  about  the  solution 
of  thto  problem  and  be  tanqualiflediy  stated 
that  tha  only  sotatkm  would  be  foiaid  la 
the  buiMlM  of  new  plantn.  He  further  stated 
that  be  bUleeed  tbe  ideal  place  for  these 
plants  was  in  the  South.    It  was  further  de- 
veloped tbjrt  these  plants  would  t>e  sufBctent- 
ly  impressed  vrith  national  dsfeiias  charac- 
tertoUca  and  ao  important  In  ^be  national 
economy  that,  if  private  capital  to  not  avmil- 
a<  these  plants.  FedoaT 
he  tortbeoaning.     In  order 
to nafet noeeiiiaiMit  capital  available,  I  plan 
to  hiliodiMO  ttto  week  a  t>ill  which  will  give 
tbe   RFC   authority  to  make   loans  for   the 
conatntction  of  these  plants.    The  production 
of  addfttonal  newifrint  in  thto  country  will 
our  pasitlm  as  a  buyer  tn  the  world 
i  we  wUl  no«  then  be  dependent  on 
oC  aopply. 
lb  efaev  yaa  tbe  freerta^  tmportiuice  of 
Mb  area.  I  should  like  to  polat  out  that  tbe 
»«^fP»*«—  ot  industrial  plants  la  this  section 
baa  doubled  since  1939.    We  now  have  about 
laO  textUe  miXto  in  tbe  area  which  employ 


around   143.000  peopie      St<?el  and  iran  mills 
found  in  Gads«lra.  AnnisTon.  and  Rome  use 
coal  and  iron  ore  mined  iiearb>  and  empioy 
about  10  000  men  in  S3  plants      There  ar*  64 
ethnical  plants  and  tbere  are  70  concerns  m 
the  glass.,  clay   and  st.^ne  rroup  and  ihe  Isj-^ 
tnduitnsl    cities    of    Birmingham.    -Ala  .    and 
AtUniJs.  Gn  .  iie  Jjm  outside  '.h;s  great  ba&;n. 
Th'.s    great    iMtsm    c>:int&ins    the    fci'owing 
mineral  resources:  Baxxxite.  Selma  rh'^lk  ifcr 
cement),  days.  coal,  arsenic  cres.  Cu  ..ng  ma- 
terials,   ftaier's   earth,    gold,    lead     graphite. 
gianita.  matrt^,  taa.  alat*.  naica,  ocbra.  luce. 
maofaasBe  ere.  iron  ore  <botb  bnana  and 
fray) .  grave!,  sand,  sfllea  eaad.  and  afrinBtas. 
As  you    cam  readily  am  tram  tba  Met  a 
good  many  of  these  slbaEela  an  la  tbe  criti- 
cal class  at  the  paseitit  time.    Dortng  World 
War  I  a  great  deal  of  graptute  was  mined  m 
Clay  County  and  operations  tn  in  progrsss 
tbere  at  tbe  present  time.    BBorts  arc  betng 
naada  to  -"r^*^  theec  operataooa  as  we  are 
eoavteead  from  surveys  made  tbet  wa  cam 
produce  a  high  quality  grade  of   graphite 
which  compares  favaraJUy  wttb  that  betng 
produced  in  fotdsa  eil— tilsi.    It  to  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  In  tt»  avant  of  an  all-out 
war  our  overacas  sources  of  tbeae  critical  na- 
tariais  wouid  douuUess  be  destroyaiL     One 
of  the  moat  Interesting  things  to  me  b  the 
fact  tnat  Ooaaa  County  boasts  a  coaaMsrable 
tin  deposit  and  the  Bureau  of  JDaee  has 
qattj  a  Wt  a<  money  in  exi^orlnc  this 
lepertt.     Bo  far  It 
found  in  larvs  quantlUea  and 
eral  aid  wUl  be  necseaary  in  order  to  develop 
the  dcpo&tt  to  its  maximum  benefits.     The 
snxmtlon   to   true  of   manganese   ore. 
mm  OR  b  being  mined  at  the  praa- 
ent  tUsa  by  private  sources  and  to  proAtable. 
The  immediate  project  which  should  be 
buUt  tn  the  near  Tatwa.  and  in  which  all  of 
us  are  greatly  Interested,  ta  the  Howell  Mill 
ShoaOs  Dam   which   was  aotbortaed  by  tba 
Rivers  and  Harbons  Act  of  March  S,   IMt. 
Thto  project  would  be  located  on  the  Coosa 
River  about  106  miles  about  lu  mouth  and 
about  123  miles  from  MositvoaMry.  Ala.     It 
wni  be  a  multi-water  reaooress 
for   nangation.  hydro-elaetric 
control,  and  letoted  parpoaas.    The  most  im- 
portant immedtete  piapuae  to  the  develop- 
ment of  powCT.    The  propoaed  dam  will  have 
a  maximum  height  of  130  feet  and  a  length 
of  11,000  feet.    The  reeervoir  which  will  be 
sapanded  toy  the  dam  will  provide  a  total 
rwa«a  eaqioel^  of  wM  over  iM^JBftO  acra- 
f  eet  and  wlU  rafottre  some  laOjMlD  acres  of 
land.    The  project  provides  for  the  InataUa- 
tk»  of  IfOjeo  kwa.  of  power  consbtlnt  of 
four  units  of  40.000  kws.  each.    The  project. 
as  now  planned,  hat.  an  ssthnatad  cost  of 
ahzkost    992,000.000       The   power    to    vitally 
needed  at  thto  time  due  to  the  rapid  ex- 
pt'-f^r^    of    defense    phtnU    ta    thto    area. 
Fort  McClellan   i.s   betag  expanded;    it  will 
be  the  new  home  of  the  Chsmtnal  Warfare 
School,  a  W.'^C  officers  trainhaf  center,  and 
a  National  Guard  training  center.    The  great 
Aniiiiton   Ordnance  Depot  at  Bynum.   Ala.. 
to  In  tbe  process  cf  a  huge  expansion  program 
which  will  call  for  addttknal  biodt  of  elec- 
tric   power      Thto  peojaet  ebeedd  be   built 
immediately   and   It  to  estimated,  when  de- 
vpkped.  It  will  attract  Industries  overnight. 
The  Crxjsa-Aiabama  B;isin  can  be   the  gar- 
den spot   of  the  Southeast  as  it   has  every 
element  that  would  insure  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  prosperity  of  a  people  whe  deserve 
the  best      Due  to  low  income,  a  low  stand- 
ard of  living,  lack  of  soil  cnnservatScn  prac- 
tices,   and    neglect    this    section    has    never 
contributed   Its   full   share   to   the   economic 
wealth  of  thto  country.     We  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  stable  labtr,  we  are  blessed 
by    the    Almighty    with    a    climate    that    to 
unexcelled  In  the  world,  we  have  an  abun- 
dant  rainfall   throughout    the   year,   and  an 
immense    supply    of    rapid    growth    timber. 


Tbe  chaHe-nge  to  ber*.     We  asual 

people  and  excite  tbem  to  the  p  artNtltlee 

to  be  found  In  Alabama.  We  are  not  tfolBg 
a  good  }ob  of  aelUng  our  sscllim  to  tbe 
ccuntry  I  would  like  at  thto  time  to 
you  a  pamphlet  whicfa  came  ti>  my 
called  "Pover  for  Defense  *'  It  sbowa  yau 
«h.-\t  the  people  In  the  ColumMa  River  Val- 
ley are  doing  to  advertise  their  section  of 
The  world  To  you.  s»  xwtive  AlaibaaalauD^ 
I  hope  to  Tnakc  an  appeal;  that  appeal  to 
tha*.  everyone  c^  you  becoBM  ralsarasB  ftir 
A.'atiAina.  Tbe  South  bas  sboau  graat 
strides  in  the  past  10  years  and  Uistaaid  «t 
betn.g  the  Nation's  number  cme  ccocKuaie 
prcbiem  it  must  becoone  the  NataooD'x  ntunbar 
one  o{^>arttinlty, 

"Little.  lltUe.  can  I  give  thee. 

A^atjama.   Mother  mine; 
But  that  litUe— hand,  brain,  spirit 

.Ml  I  have  and  sm  are  thine. 
Take    O  -ake  the  gtit  and  giver, 

TsXe  and  serve  thyself  with  me, 
Alabama.  Alabama. 

I  will  a3re  be  true  to  thee. 
Alabama  " 

—  by  .7«/ia   S    T^twilrr. 


Roadis  oo  Xilkk  Federal  FwmiM  Wcta 
Spent  in  tke  Seventh  CobgrcasMbal 
Distrirt  of  Alakaau,  Jvae  30,  IMS,  ta 
Aa«ast  31.  19S0 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  R*P3UESBWTATTVI8 
Wednesdav.  September  24,  19$t 

Mr  ELUOTT.  Mi.  Speaker,  vtodiex 
leave  to  extend  my  r^maiica.  I  incliMle  a 
letter  and  statement  of  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  MacDonald,  Ccmm'ssioner  of  PubUe 
Road*^  Bureau  of  Public  Roada,  United 
Siaie.s  Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
October  5,  1950.  dealing  with  expexMll- 
tures  of  Federal  funds  for  road  buikUng 
in  the  Se  .enih  Cor^Tressional  District  oi 
Alabarra,  for  the  period  June  30.  IMS. 
to  August  31.  1950: 

DsPAXTMrNT  or  ComaERt.a 

Bvai.*u  or  Ptjauc  Ki^ai.. 
Washington,  October  5,  195§. 
Hon    Caju.  Blltott, 

House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Deas  Mb.  Ki  LioTT .  In  response  to  your  re- 
C'ae5t  of  feeptemiJer  38  for  Information  eO»- 
ceri:ing  F^ceral-aid  highway  funds  Wbicb 
have  been  ipent  in  the  Seventh  Congrea* 
si'inal  District  of  Alabama,  we  attain.  In 
duplicate,  a  list  of  all  proJecU  which  have 
been  programed  placed  under  contract,  or 
cijmpleted  from  June  30.  194«,  to  August  »l, 
1^50 

These  lists  show  the  cotm^y  location  of  the 
project,  project  mmiber.  route  number, 
termini,  character  trf  work.  tiJt»X  eMIiiisMd 
cost.  Pederii  funds  and  length  separately 
for  the  three  stages — programed,  tmder  con- 
tract or  completed,  and  for  tlie  three  claaNB 
of  Pederal-ald  fund*— primary,  secondaty 
and  urban  funds  apportioned  under  tba  jao- 
vlsions  of  the  Federal-aUd  Highway  Acts  ct 
1M4  and  1948.  

We  trust  this  Information  will  serve  your 
purpose. 

Very  trtily  yotirs. 

TBos.  H.  MacDoiraLa. 
Comm^tanoner  o/  Public 
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Coii<r^'*'lOHai    tHitriet— Pottwar  federal-akl  highuniy  profeets  profrtrtrd.   under   contract,   or  eompUttd   tince 

June  30.  t»4A,  as  o;  Aug   31.  19iO 

Pcrrw/v«  P«i>fA«T  P«ojEt-rs 
rconacn  pvomamxs  nrr  not  vnoo  contkact 


C^Maif 


aoxnbcr 


Btount F'+'Sa) 

D« r-4«j(*).. 

CttDawB I  Fl-\U  a). 


iUl« .-  n.ut« 


T«rtti!ni 


Total. 


I"  S  .:i. 


and 


FroBiO.lJ  mil«  «>iutb  oi  B!i*int  JrrTi  rson  Cooaty 

N<»th<>iTl  I-  -m;  (3*.  iKrf^ih  to  ixvfm.iK  nortbWHl 

<rf  CkTi'lari'1. 
Frtto  'i.4£  tiiilM  norlh  of  norOKrn  city  ttaitts  4rf 

Ciiilruan.  infill  toiJHitherni  iJ  FI-"C^  [2). 


7.1 

Him 


n  «» 


nojxcrs  unoxs  coi«t«act  bttt  hot  coMTLrriB 


CttDman. 

Wttkn' 

Do... 

Do... 
Do.„ 
Do... 

To... 


Total. 


FJ-«  (2).... 

^ut«    3    aaU 
t  8  3L 

F-m  0).... 

FO-IW  «).. 

SteU  4. «.  md 
do 

F-MS  (»).... 

State  ««. 

F-330(l) 

do 

r-Mo  n)„.. 

.....do.. 

ra-M0{3).. 

dc 

North  rmi  KI-151  f3).  ;.«  niiU-i  north  of  nonhcro 
dty  iiinits  ol  Cvllcuifi,  north  to  southrm  «Dd 
Fl-«3  (3)  it  Montan  County  iinr. 

Fr  FT!  I,ocust  Fork  to  MalboTy  F«rk  at  Wairta- 

h.v.'T 

^^t    l.<<u:<  >v  <an  Fnut<t«ro  Ry.  eroMiac  <n  imr 

i<H'i/.i'>ii   ..,'    u    .<   7»,    1    Boi*   HUuhnM   of 

AMraria*t«t7  OJ  mH«  mothvect  «(  Catann 

TitiMkWm- Walker  Gcmty  liar,  nortli  to  3ute 

fMM  II  iil  M&rietU. 
Eb<)  p«v«  tt-nt  nriu'  nort^ra  city  ttmits  o^  Oak- 

B«a.  north  to  X'  S  7t. 
Ft.  Loalt  A  Smi  rnmdMa  rwiiiK  0.5  ajia  aooUi 

ot  •  point  oa  U  0  Tl,  1  mMH  wwt  al  Jmimt. 


Ora4».  #alB.  htfh-lfpe  yMT«D«at  far 
3^  ■«(*.  a-iMM;  ftnd*,  <Mb^  Mrb- 

Ondr,  4nin  and  l-huM 


ifcy. 


lortt. 


A  6iB  Fran- 


Reronvtrnct  wctioli   of  rood  vbcfa 
aOOti  tm»meeaitmi. 


CtaMte.  dniB.  Mh^ 
hct  tTMtinifc 

.....do 


MMlaMl 


4imM 


ttx,¥m.m 


2.3H,-m,m 


U7.Ma.« 

mMiM 


i,2niu>gLSi 


1  « 

.35 
t.ll7 
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Dtstriet — Pcwfjcitr  FeOeral-^ia  highvai/  puyffct.'  pro^  amed,   under   eontrad.   or   eompUUd 
June  30.  1948.  as  of  Aug   31,  /S5I— C-onunuwl 

PoarrwAi    SscoiroMtT    Pbojitts — Cortlniied 

viTDEa  coirriACT  »ct  kot  comfuttcd — continut-d 


Maheo. 


WaJkw 

Do 

Totil. 


rnM 


8-ITJ(I). 


8late«rUBttB« 


TirmirJ 


ofvoct 


cost 


1.S 


TfdtewitU  tut*  if7. 
ofC«viova.«oatb 


BSia 


41.MHLa> 


a^OTU-OO  i      3r.9M.» 


»ito 


&7« 
ISM 


.7« 


PKUKTIB   COMPUnrZS 


T 


a».'9» 


ntOJICTS   COMFUTTCD 


Bk>imt 

Do 

Collnian... 


Do.. 

Total.. 


FAP-FI-«^ 


FH«  (5)... 
F-^19  (1)... 

F^JS  (2)... 
F-40  (2>... 


Totai,    pri- 
zu  i  r  y 


8t»t*    3    and  j  Krcr;:  '  .^  milis  iwrth  at  Jettfr^Ht-Bkmr.t  C>mxiAj 
V  m.  hut-  north  to  foXTit  l.J  aiiK-i:  north  of  Bloaat 

5tat«  38 S«n.;h.rn  n'y  limits  of  Ar»h  south  to  point  %.i 

mile  within  atv  l!niit»<  >>(  biountville. 
SUt«  6il Ntirtt-^nieiKi  of  K  31$;2;  .U  BrOMB,  aortlMMt  to 

point  tip|ir<iximatp!y  ^  luil^  wmtb  of  aatbeni 

city  limit-  etf  Ctjilnmr 
do....^._    i^iptey  Kivtr  brvire  Boritscaat  to  aootlMni  «Bd  of 

F-31S(i;  at  Bremen. 
SUtf  3«. *)..„ 


Gnda.  dnta,  Mw  > 
JMO  twtnwt  an  I 

Grade,  draio,  Z-ten  i 
koe  tmtmrat  usl 

Grade,  dnin.  Ma* 
teoc  trxtirwotaip 
do 


4Bt.ttL«4 


73 


^«a» 


L  « 
&  M 


V.  m 


M,  M 


POtfrWAS  SCCONSAKT   PlOJECTS 
PBOGBAMXS    BTT    MOT    CNOSX   CONTSACT 


Culltoan. 
FnmkUn. 
Lcisar 


Do 

riek«a» 

Winstoa 

TotaJ... 


B-TTiO). 

s-m  a). 
{  a-vti  (i). 


ft-i73a).-. 
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Discrimiiiation  AsaiBst  Armed  Forces 
Pcrsonaei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  «_'F   i-:FP?.E,-iENT.\TTVlS 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  a  consutiient 
of  mine  who  is  at  the  present  lime  on 
active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  am  doinc  thia  for  the  purpose  of 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
ittees  of  the  Congress  the  specific 
be  has  raised  and  to  urge 
committees  to  see  to  it  that  the 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces  are 
given  a  square  deal  m  fact  and  not  in 
wonls. 


The  letter  follows; 

.SlTTEMBEH  25,  1951. 
The  Honorable  MtKX  ilANSFis-LD. 
House  of  Represev:a:ivf?. 

Washington    D.  C. 

Dkax  Sat;  I  have  a'iwsys  tve-en  an  advocate 
ot  your  prosrrair.  and  your  type  of  representA- 
tkm.  however  ::  -eems  re  me  ttiat  as  a  whole, 
the  admicisTra-'.-'p  orcgmm  at  the  prooent 
ttue  is  dtscrim:!..ri!..E  against  personnel  in 
the  .Armed  Forces 

W«.  who  are  ca:>d  upon  to  gire  the  ulti- 
mate, at  t:mes  ane  now  having  mcMt  of  otir 
privileges  arid  rigfc-.s  t.-iken  away  from  us. 
At  the  same  time.  oi'iU'  r.f!  are  being  spent, 
both  here  and  ab.-  .i^.  t.  buUd  up  the  pr?«- 
tigre  of  the  Ur.ued  States  and  its  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  faith  and 
cunfldence  of  the  members  of  the  Gv^^vern- 
menfs  protective  forces  are  bemK  shaken. 

As  a  veteran  of  Worid  Wax  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  I  feel  persocaily  that  it  Is 
becoming  more  of  a  suckers  role  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  considering  the  Ic-wses  of  prlvil*?ee«  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  It  must  be  remembered 
that    the   pjerscnnel    are   In    a   certain  camp. 


post,  or  station  because  they  are  undar  o»- 
deis  to  lie  there.  They  havt  no  prarogactvca 
to  leave  because  of  unfavorable  coTHlttinna. 
rent  Kouarlng.  high  prices,  or  maiiy  ol  the 
other  circjmstancea  which  may  be  prevaioiit. 
We  lose  most  of  our  righta  a«  citlzona  wtaii 
we  go  mt.-)  the  armed  aerricea.  We  are  trtod 
under  different  laws,  we  are  an  duty  34  booxa 
per  day,  we  can't  quit,  we  cant  chiuife  joba, 
we  can  barely  make  any  aqviawiu.  Who  then 
is  to  protect  us  other  than  you  and  tba 
other  honorable  Memben  of  Congraaa  and 
the  President. 

To  bring  to  mind  some  of  the  moat  rcoaot 
losses.  I  have  taken  the  prtvllese  of  Ustliif 
them,  although  I  am  well  aware  that  70a 
are  probably  very  familiar  with  them. 

1  Proposed  loss  of  retirement  beneflti  to 
reeuiar  members  jf  the  Army.  L  e. :  Age  llnitt 
65  and  no  retirement  for  enllated  men  (avnr- 
age  liie  expectancy  la  atlU  83 1 . 

2  Uandatory  post  exchange  and  conunia- 
SETT  prices  to  show  a  profit  and  equal  outilda 
(private!  prices. 

3.  Inadequate  bousing  and  exiwaaivc  rsnta. 

4.  Cost  of  living  index  haa  rtacn  1TB  par* 
cent,   our   pay    has   not 
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noofi^ttng  ataa>m  of  tbe  OoTcmmcnt, 
1.  <!  :  elvil  services,  h«>ve  just  recently  been 
gtv«n  an  ln;rca»<.  and  I  untJerstand  eome 
Members  ai  the  Contcreas  wls^  to  rai««  tbclr 
pay 

5  PRj-rr.fnta  of  du»bllUy  ailovancea  to 
veterans,  not  \n|ured  In  s<rTic«.  exceed*  the 
dUabiiity  b«n«i)M  received  by  veteriuu  tu- 
jiired  in  th«  service. 

6  Flight  personnel  In  the  Anny.  Navy,  aad 
Atr  Force  receive  harartknis  duty  pay  The 
Infantryman  rectlve*  :;ot  on«  dime  estra  and 
Sf  the  casualty  rep<jrt8  are  exarrUned.  It 
eiKMild  prove  who  txas  the  most  htunrdoua 
duty.  Not  that  I  believe  these  peoples'  jobs 
are  not  hszardtius  but  rather  that  If  they 
are.  so  then  i£  the  Infauuyman  in  combat. 

7  Quarterraafter  prices  have  rtaeu  on  our 
uni:<irm»  mori*  thau  100  percent  since  the 
adrrnt  of  the  clcthlng  alloarance  system,  and 
the  Korean  conflict  A  pair  of  boots  (com- 
bat >  which  were  made  and  ptnrhased  In 
l'<)43-t5  at  a  coat  of  H  now  coat  112  and 
*e  have  not  been  given  any  conxmensurate 
Increase  In  wages  or  allowances. 

Ui  concluaion  it  alK>uld  be  remembered 
that  the  poat  exchange  and  commissary  and 
quartermaster  itaiea  were  for  the  Armed 
Forces  with  a  low  fljted  Income,  and  not  a 
llticruatlng  wage  scale.  Now  that  prices 
have  net  been  controlled  and  are  out  of  all 
wace  propoktton  with  regard  to  Income,  I 
■#ould  appreciate  it  If  you  could  give  me 
some  reasonable  answer  as  to  why  we  must 
aufTer  thw  Injustice,  and  tJso  tho  reasons 
for  the  proposed  Injustices,  aa  retirement 
and  thoee  now  in  effect.  1.  e.;  dlaaWllty  bene- 
fiu,  inadequate  bouatn*.  and  pay. 


Smrt  e»  Ti^Uadt 


EXTENSION  OP  RSJiARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  aorrH  bakota 
IN  TH»  aODtATE  C^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thundav.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
R«co«D  an  arUcle  entitled  "Save  the 
Tklelands,"  by  Hi^rold  L.  Ickes.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
eliminate  from  the  article  reference  to 
uijr  Senator  by  name. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
tram  North  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
as  corrected,  vas  ordered  to  be  printed 
la  the  Ricoas.  as  follows: 

IVtam    Frontier    aiagazliie    for    September 
l«»li 

Sat*  thx  Tnciaaros 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 

A  Bural  questloQ  U  involved  In  the  at- 

taaapt  tbat  la  once  more  bein«  made  tutum 

over  to  the  oU  Interests,  via  the  States,  the 

imiaanaely  rlcii  oSahore  oU  lands  that  the 

Supruna  Court  of  Umi  United  8'jiiea.  on  mor* 

»ban  on*  oceaaton.  has  found  never  belonged 

to  tlMm.     Tha  Statca  now  affected.  In  tlw 

owler  of  Um  caaea  th«.t  were  decided  against 

WM^  are  CallftHrnia.  Texaa.  and  Louialana. 

Z5ir«.."if^   States,   concededly   In  entirely 

fooa  faith,  for  many  years  aasumad  tbat  they 

J»aatttie  to  tha  ao-c*Ued  Udeljuida  In  which 

marmaoM  oil  poola  hava  been  found,  and 

tbay  pro<Me<ted  to  grant  leases  to  txpUxt  for 

•ad  captura  oU.  subject  to  a  royalty  to  be 

P""  •?*■•  '■■■'"       'h  totaf,  royalties  that 

iMva  mtn  paid  have  amount«l  to  great  suma 

'?  "^J^'    ^*'*'  ^  *'^*^  profit*  to  the  State* 
^M*  OMn  VUM^  lor  educational  purpoaea  and 


the  r«st  haa  been  expended  for  other  SUte 
purpo— s. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Inten  r 
In  March  of  19SS.  I  found  that  my  predecea- 
•ors  had  accepted  the  theory  that  title  to 
these  off-ahore  oil  lands  belonged  to  the 
States  upon  which  they  abutted.  I  accepted 
thla  policy  without  question,  aa  every  mem- 
ber c{  the  Cabinet  necessarily  doea  with  poli- 
cies established  by  those  who  hare  preceded 
him.  unieaa  Kome  reaaun  ftrises  which  calls 
for  a  reexamination  of  any  question.  It 
would  literally  take  many  years  for  a  new 
Secretary  of  the  Int*rlor  to  pass  upon  de 
novo,  every  decision  made  by  bis  predeces- 
aors. 

Applicants  for  oil  leaaea  in  thne  oB-«hon 
areas,  on  the  theory  that  title  to  them  was 
in  the  Federal  Government,  had  been  pres- 
sing for  Federal  leases  In  the  belief,  as  a  re- 
sult of  opinions  rendered  by  their  lawyers, 
that  title  m  fact  vss  m  the  Federal  Gcv- 
emment.  Usually  these  applicants  were 
turned  back  by  the  OencnU  Land  OfBce 
wblcb  was  the  agency  in  Interior  In  charfB 
of  the  leasing  of  cl!  lands  on  the  public  do- 
main, which  no  one  dusputes  belong  to  the 
Federal  CJovernment.  Finally  one  appli- 
cant presented  his  case  to  me  personally. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  my  duty  to  con- 
sider his  ca^e.  which  I  d;d.  with  the  result 
that  doubt  arose  in  my  mtnd  as  to  whether 
the  decision  urlgmally  made,  and  eubae- 
quently  n-alnta'ned  by  my  predecesaors,  waa 
a  proper  finding  under  the  law.  My  conclu- 
sion was  that  a  le^l  question  was  Involved 
which  should  be  decided  by  the  courts.  I 
did  not  change  my  mind  as  so  many  critics 
are  fond  of  saying,  as  if  for  an  executive  offi- 
cer to  change  his  mind  waa  an  act  of  mal- 
feasance. E\en  11 1  had  done  so  I  would  only 
have  been  acting  with  due  regard  for  my 
oath  of  oAce.  If  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Federal  Government  did  have 
title  to  the  property  m  question 

SECKCTAkT  ICKES  SJfD  fVB  ACREZD  ON  THIS  ISST7X 

However,  on  the  facts  and  arguments  that 
were  presented  to  me  on  both  aides  of  this 
question.  I  did  not  feel  Justified  In  coming 
to  a  filial  decision.     I  simply  took  the  poal- 
tion  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States  affected.  I  did  not  know 
which  held  title  and  that  this  douM  en  my 
part   as  the   Federal   officer   having   the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  final  determination,  should 
l)e  resolved  by  the  Federal  courte.     I  stated 
the  problem  to  President  Roosevelt  and  he 
agreed   with   me   that   this  was  a  question 
for   the   courts.     He,   too.   waa  a  lawyer  by 
pretesslon    as  I  am.     He,  too,  as  the  Chief 
Executive  ofScer  of  the  Nation,  believed  that 
If   we   had    not   been   following   the   law   we 
Should  find  out  what  the  law  waa  and  amend 
our  course  of  aruon  accordingly.    So  f ar  •• 
I  knew,  he  had  no  Interfst  in  any  oil  prop- 
erty and  therefore  was  without  the  preju- 
dice that  a  man  interested  in  training  profits 
from   such   an    Investment   would   have.     I 
waa  In  the  same  situation.     It  meant  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  me  whether,  so  far  as  oU 
land  offRhore  the  coast  of  California,  for  in- 
stance,  belonged  to  California  or  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government.     But   it   was  my  concern 
to  see  to  it  that  the  United  States  was  not 
carelessly,  and  In  vkilatiun  of  the  !nw  which 
all  of  us  had  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  and 
dsfend.   pemiltung   any   trespaas   upon    the 
pK^»«rty  or  la  vloUUcn  of  any  of  the  i:ghta 
of   the  United  States  which   was  precisely 
•l»at  Lad  been  happening,  according  to  the 
three  subsequent   decisions   by   the  United 
Statea  Supreme  Court. 

It  waa  the  Supreme  Court  that  neld  that 
paramount  rl^hu  iknd  interests  in  thej^e  off- 
■iiore  oU  lands  belong  to  the  united  Sutea 
and  therefore  to  all  of  the  people  of  th» 
united  States.  1  never  made  any  sur.i  de- 
ciaion.  although  I  have  applauded  it.  I 
might  have  made  stKh  a  decision,  subject 
to  a  poaaible  overruling  by  tJu-  i  •.nr>  cu* 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  orderly  procedure 


was.  first  to  find  cut  the  answer  irom  the 
urts  and  then  to  abide  by  that  aoawviraa 
was  my  duty  to  do  unless  I  cared  so|  to 
conduct  myself  as  properly  to  be  sub] 
to  imfi— fhment  for  mWaasancc  in 
Bvt  to  Itatm  to  the  uabifunMd,  ai  „. 
mlslnfwiMl,  ctaawr  that  la  being  tndt 
In  in  the  tttMaad  Statea.  and  mrtn.  boa  In- 
land States  tkat  not  «vaa  iwiiiilelj  bar*  aa 
tntcrcst  In  tMstaBdi.  ooe  ailgbl  avpiiaiv  t  nt 
IWM  a  wrongdoer  to  b«  vituper:  t«d  lAd 
oeoiated,    not   for   violating   my   oath  |  of 
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Aeus 


it. 


oOce.  but  for  insisting  upon  living  up  to 

The  moral  quasttOB  Involved  in  tills 

stated  as  simply  as  posetUe.  U;  Is  CaUforku 

or  Louistana  cr  Texas  Jtistifled   In   boldog 

onto  property  aa  to  which  they  l^is*  t>i«n 

trespassers,  even  If  in  good  faith,    ifter  the 

;  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  prc^}ertt  U 

not    theirs?      Another   question    Is    Involyed 

,  which  Is  of  the  highest  political  Imixirtai^ce. 

,  It  l«:  To  satisfy  the  greed  of  gluttonous 

obese  oil  Interests  shall  we  encourage. 

,  alone   permit,  the   Oongxaas  of  thi:   Un., 

I  f!y**'.  ^  *OecX.  to  overrule  a  earelully  cdn- 
I  sMsred  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Cou  rt  at  the 
,  United  States,  thus  doing  a  grave    lurt  not 
I  only  to  the  Court  itself  but  to  our  Instl^- 
I  tlons.  that  it  wUl  take  more  than  time  |  to 
;  hiral?    Are  we  to  stand  before  the  sorld  i^ot 
I  as  a  united  Nation  defending  our  tlone-hdu- 
i  ored  institutions,  of  which  w«  so  kmc  ly  bo<|R. 
>  or  are  we  to  present  an  appearand    of  dls- 
I  unity  and  factionalism  such  as  we  did  on  na 
I  slavery  question  which  required  a  civil  viar 
to  settle?    Is  the  law  supreme  In  this  couafry 
or.  after  It  has  been  written  by  the  3upretie 
Cotirt.  are  we  to  tear  It  up  and  cast  tie  shrdds 
of  paper  to  any  fltfxil  wind  which  miy  blow? 
Is  there  anything  to  the  American  political 
idea!,  as  we  have  vaunted,  when  the  dollar, 
even  tHeugb  ft  Is  depreciated,  tecipts  dur 
greed?    Just  how  patriotic  are  the  c  U  Inter- 
ests or  Calilcmla,  Louisiana,  and  Te:  as  when 
it  comes  to  accepting  gracefully  decisions  lof 
the  Supreme  Court  that  wUl  put  them  od  a 
basis  of  equality  with  other  States  li.steadlof 
at  an  unfair  advantage?    Here  are  questions 
which  we  must  answer  now  In  the  field  pf 
politics  or  with  which  we  must  uouble 
!  conscience  hereafter. 

DISTOKTION  or  TBI  FaCTS  IS  CRABOD  *T 

|^^h»e  has  been  going  on  In  the  B* 

'  OmgresB,  In  both  branches,  one  of  tl>e 

flghu  on  this  tldelands  issae  tliat  I  have  i 
witnessed,  and  I  have  been  a  close  ohse.  .^ 
of  guvaiiiutent  during  an  entire  adult  lijte 
which  bas  already  stretched  Into  many  yeaL. 
I  have  foUowed  the  argumenu  indulged  |n 

by  such  men  as .  as  veii  aa  Beprasmta- 

.  tlves  Waltxe.  of  Pennsylvania.  «»d  Boti 
of  Alabama.  If  one  did  not  knew  what 
facu  actually  are.  one  wotild  l>e  lustlfied 
Ibellevhig,  from  what  these  and  others  haJ^ 
tsafd  in  and  out  of  Congress,  that  the  real  pur- 
pose behind  the  Walter  bUl  (H.  R.  4484)  Is 
rOot  to  get  control  of  the  offshore  oil  lanis 
tfrom  the  ITnlted  States  "under  false  pre- 
tenses" in  order  to  make  them  more  acces- 
sible on  more  satisfactory  terms  to  the  cU  ti|- 
Jtweata— «>,  iiMleed.  Ttoe  patrlotJe  and  ui|- 
MfMi  motive  ia  to  fwevant  the  rapacious 
li'Maral  GownaMnt  from  abaeaoding  wit 
all  of  the  inland  waterways,  especially  the 
twithin  the  bottodirlcs  of  those  States  th4t 
are  wltiiou:  access  to  tlM  two  oceans  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  which,  with  Mexico  and 
ada,  constitute  tmt  outer  borders. 

The  incredible  imoclaUau  of  SUte  Attori- 
neys  GeaaralB,  gcaetowsly  fiBaoead.  it  is  b«i- 
lie.ecL  by  tte  ofl  btterwits.  has  also  throwii 
Itself   into  this  fight   for   this  lofty   reasod^ 

Moreover. and  otliers  arc  all  excited 

ky  t^.e  thought  of  Federal  ownerahip  of  ofD- 
Ihore  oil  Lands  becauae  tbla  would  taad  tcl 
irard  socialism.  Texas  and  T-r«n««««»^  an^ 
taiUomia  may  be  given  title  to  off-shora 
Ineral  oil  lands  to  leaae  to  private  Interest! 
anpavanttf  wmid  be  bo  danger  cc 
ta  TOCh  oaaes.  Sortallun  rears  it> 
only  wh?n  the  United  States  take* 
Ion  of  i>rt;perty  which  belongs  to 


t<j  explore  for  oil  or  other 
It  k  Interesting  that,  althougii 
the  United  Statea  for  mauy  years  has  been 
granting  oil  and  other  mineral  >a3e<  on  the 
public  domain,  the  argument  of  socialism 
bas  never  been  beard  against  such  a  proper 
caardse  of  sovereign  powo-.  particularly  by 
the  oil  Interests  whtch  have  obtained  many 
such  leases  and  have  grown  neb  ozider  the 
geiMrous  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
PMeral   Goverranent. 

The  argtiment  for  raping  the  tidelands  for 
the  advantage  of  the  oil  interests  Is  based 
upon  s  tissue  of  lies — no  other  word  Is  spt 
enough  to  describe  the  situation.  Tl»e  fact 
Is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  fre- 
quently and  publicly  disclaimed  any  Idea  of 
exercising  any  jtirisdlctiOD  over  the  inland 
waterways,  to  say  nothing  of  claiming  title 
to  any  of  them.     This  is  s  matter  of  record 

so  clear  and  explicit  that .  a  sliort  time 

sgo.  on  tlM  floor  of  the  Senate  felt  caUed 
upon  to  try  again  to  set  tbe  record  straight. 
so  far  as  Inland  waterways  are  concerned. 
But  the  light-fingered  who  are  out  to  pick 
the  pockets  of  Uncle  Sam  of  these  off-ahore 
oil  lands  do  not  wish  to  have  the  record  set 
straight.  They  persist  in  their  defamatory 
and  untruthful  statements  to  that  degree 
that  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  the  revival  of 
the  Ananias  Club,  made  famous  by  the  late 
President  Theodore  RooeeTelt.  so  that  all  of 
the  Ursap<Mialble  gentry  wbo  keep  repaatli:^ 
what  they  arast  know  to  be  a  Ue.  can  became 
honorary  memt>er8. 

nn^wa  wA-rxaw.«Ts  axx  wot  nr  oamgks 

or    SEIZUBZ 

There  is  a  conclusive  counter  to  this 
"Goebbelism"  to  the  effect  that  inland  water- 
ways are  in  danger  of  seisure  by  the  Federal 
aov«-naM»t  nmer  tbe  doctrine  of  the  tide- 
lands  daeMoaa  Bepresentatlvc  MaitsviaLa 
offered  an  amendment  to  assinw  this  when 
the  Walter  bill  was  b^ore  the  BoiMe  at  Rep- 
taMHtatives.  This  amendment  was  over- 
wbafiingly  defeated  by  Representatives  who 
at  the  same  time,  bitterly  complained  that 
the  waterways  of  their  States  were  endaa- 
gered.  Moreover,  the  administration  bas 
bills  to  the  same  aCect  to  be  tntro- 
during  the  last  several  Congresses. 
These  have  been  defeated  when  they  would 
tiave  been  passed  overwhelmingly  if  sup- 
ported by  the  Senators  and  Representativea 
who  are  so  willing  to  serve  the  oil  interests. 
Nor  were  they  eofiparted  by  the  lobbying 
general,  who  cttber  do  not 
tte  law  is  or  are  wftllag  to  ads- 
represent  it.  for  purpoees  ttiat  will  not  twar 
the  light  of  day. 

Tbe  fact  Is  that  the  oil  interests  and  the 
uniawycrUke  State  sttomeys  general,  whose 
imiwnfsaslonal  conduct  would  have  been  In- 
loi»g  ago  by  tbe  American  Bar 
atfoo  if  it  had  been  doing  Its  duty. 
do  not  arant  any  bill  to  pass  that  would  be 
declaratory  of  title  in  the  States  to  their 
inlsnd  waterways.  Despite  their  professfon- 
al  deviation,  they  must  know  that  nKh  a  laar 
is  uaneeeaaary.  but  the  dead  lK>rse  "dai^psr  to 
tbe  iDlaBd  waterways"  gives  tbem  sametblng 
to  aniHal>  In  order  to  befuddle  tbe  people 
and  distract  their  atte&tkm  from  the  real 
Itma  which  is  a  eoosptratorlal  attempt  to 
put  over  the  biggest  steal  In  the  history  of 
the  world  for  the  enrichment  of  people  al- 
ready too  nch  and  to  the  tinjust  deprivation 

of  tbe  people  Of  thoaa  States  that  do  not  have 
any  aOshare  oil 


ALL  TRB  SZAXSS 

Tboaa  wbo  are  opposed  to  tba  Water  bill 
It  ion  have  propoesd  that 
the  federally  owned  oil 
lands  be  apportioned  among  aU  the  States 
oa  a  fair  pro  rata  basis  for  the  beasAt  of 
adacatlott  the  iacUttk«  for  wblcb.  In  akooiC 
•vwy  part  of  the  United  Stataa.  bava  been 
rapidly  deteriorating  o:  late  years  for  lack 
of    money    to   support    theaa.      The    schools 


need  money  to  repair  old  and  buy  new 
equipment;  we  need  to  maintain  our  schorl 
build:rgf  and  add  fubstantially  to  what  we 
now  have,  we  need  hleher  p.^y  to  hold  octo 
the  teachers  who  are  leaving  the  schools  by 
the  thouTanda  as  well  as  to  attract  new 
teiichers.  Al!  of  these  things  we  ne*<l  if  we 
are  to  provide  the  rapidly  growing  army  of 
children  oi  school  age  with  education,  lack- 
ing which  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to 
qualify  for  useful  citiaenehip  And  yet  a 
disgracefully  large  number  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  would  deny  the  chUAen  of 
America  the  educational  opportapltka  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  t>ttt»^Mt>g  over  to 
the  Standard  Oil  and  other  Interests  lands 
tliat  are  estimated  to  be  worth  literally  hun- 
dreds of  biUioiM  of  dollars. 

This  new  natloniel  domain  eaaatMiiass  the 
greatest  source  of  poaslWe  new  aatioaal  tn- 
ccaae  since  the  LooMaaa  riiiib^  II 
wisely  and  prudently  admtelstcred  It  Is 
capable  of  supplying  substantial  financial 
support  to  the  schools  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  must  either  allow  oiu-  schools  to 
deteriorate  further  add  to  our  already  vexa- 
tlOQs  burden  of  taxation,  or  use  the  revenues 
from  this  oU  that  belongs  tc  the  Nation  tf 
we  are  even  to  attempt  to  educate  our 
children  for  an  intelligent  citizenship  Tet 
it  Is  apparently  the  Irnentlcn  of  such  men  as 

Representative   W*i.T«a   and   to   turn 

this  enormous  ntiional  wealth  over  to 
greedy  oil  interests  wnile  adjuring  the  edu- 
cation that  used  to  be  the  richest  herit- 
age of  our  children  •"to  go  hang "  When 
tbe  story  of  this  brazen  betrayal  by  a  Con- 
gress that  is  supp»T6ed  to  represent  the  people 
against  the  avaricious  comes  to  l)e  written. 
those  who  would  pick  the  pockets  or  the 
people  in  order  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the 
oil  aristocracy  wUl  richly  earn  theu  page  of 
Infamy. 


Labor's  Black  List 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  SeptembeT  19,  1951 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr  Speaker,  m  recent 
months  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  might  be  modi- 
fying its  original  views  on  the  major 
issues  t)efore  the  Nation  in  the  light  of 
current  world  events.  UniorTijrntely, 
this  pcssibility  has  been  largely  .dispelled 
by  the  convention  of  the  A  F  of  L.  at 
San  Francisco,  where  19  Senators,  6 
Democrats  and  13  Republican^  were 
named  as  targets  for  1952. 

The  sole  criterion  upon  wlil^  this  de- 
cision was  based  \ras  the  stand  of  these 
men  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
many  people  believed  had  been  removed 
from  pubUc  debate  by  its  frequent  use 
by  the  President  himself  and  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  received  by  Senator  T\it 
in  his  reelect:' r-  '..i-^t  year  to  the  Senate. 
With  the  woric  i Leading  on  the  brink  of 
possible  chaos  in  a  third  world  war,  with 
the  national  economy  pushed  to  the  limit 
by  the  demands  of  miliiar>'  preparedness 
and  our  domestic  expansion,  the  test  of 
political  expediency  adopted  by  the  AFL 
seem.5  narrow  in  the  extreme 

Many  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  still  fnendiy  to  labor,  even  though 
they  have  voted  for  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  basic  principles  of  the  Taft- 
Har;  ey  Act.  It  is  time  tiiat  the  AFL 
recogniaed  this  truth. 


A  Sarrey  af  Vwitti  Stales  F«r«g»Aii 
PrwfraHt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YCMtTT 

or  CAUroKiriA 

CT  THE  HOIJSE  OF  REPRJESBTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1951 

Mr  YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  deinoe> 

racy  depends  for  its  successful  fuzictkm- 
ing  upon  an  informed  citixenry.  The 
increasing  scope  of  the  activittee  of  our 
Goverrunent  makes  ;t  difficult  for  aH  of 
us  to  keep  as  well-infonned  as  we  need 
to  be  in  order  to  arrive  at  sound  Jtidg- 
ments.  arid  I  tjelieve  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  In 
order  to  bring  one  phase  of  our  fwefgn 
relations  into  clear  focus,  I  reqviested  our 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  to  prepare  a  sanrejr  of 
our  foreign-aid  programs.  I  exidaiaed 
that  I  wanted  the  survey  to  be  fre*  troax 
tecimical  terms  in  order  to  aid  our  ctU- 
zens  in  quickly  grasping  the  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  the  various.  prograffi& 

The  survey  prepared  i>y  EUen  C.  Cd- 
Uer  )s  of  such  quality  that  I  feel  it  shonld 
be  widely  disseminated,  and  I.  therefore, 
include  it  m  our  Rxcoeo  at  this  pcrint: 

A  SoBvxT  or  Unitxd  Statcs  FarnxJem  Am 

PaOCBAHS 

(By  £lien  C   Collier.  Foreign  Affairs  Scettja. 
the  Library  ol  Congreas) 

"Truman  doctrine.**  "Marshall  ptaa." 
"ECA."  'MDAP,"  "point  4"— these  tenns  ajH 
pear  constantly  in  the  newspapers  ssd  maga- 
zines They  are  keys  to  uxiderstandlng  the 
United  States  foreign-ald  programs,  which 
are  such  a  large  and  iznpcrtant  part  at  Aoter- 
Ican  loretgn  policy 

V*irious  types  of  foi^tgn  aid  have  be«i  car- 
ried on  t7y  the  t7nlted  States  since  the  f)ec- 
ond  World  War  In  order  to  Iwlp  Its  alltes 
during  that  war.  the  Umted  States  provlMlcd 
them  with  defense  aid  through  lend-lease. 
After  the  end  of  the  conflict  the  tinftsd 
States  continued  Its  aid  to  the  bczxteieai  aiuS 
hungry  victims  of  war  by  contributing  to 
UNRRA  (United  Nations  Relief  ond  RehabU« 
itatlon  Administration ) ,  tlircrugh  OASIQA 
tOovemment  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas). 
poet-UNRRA  relief,  an  interim-aid  jjrogram, 
a  loan  to  Oreat  Britain  and  t.he  sale  ctf  sttf- 
plus  property  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost. 

These  programs  had  a  triple  purpoic:  (I) 
To  help  win  the  war.  (2)  tc  givt  help  what- 
It  was  needed  for  humanitarian  reasons,  and 
(3 1  to  achieve  a  peaceful  a'orid  by  prevent- 
ing the  unrest  of  starratior  and  uiti«i| 
which  leads  to  dictators  and  war. 

Mere  than  t30  OCO  OOO  000  had  been  appro- 
priated for  the  wartime  program,  and  mors 
than  •12.(X)0.(X)C.O(X>  for  the  immediate  post- 
war rellrf  projects 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  tllie  prin- 
cipal foreign -a  Id  programs  which  art!  now  to 
operation.  It  does  not  include  tlie  programs 
mentioned  above  because  they  have  been 
largely  terminated  Similarly  It  excludes 
some  minor  foreign -a  id  programs  carried  on 
by  international  agencies  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  member  In  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  IRO  t  International  RefQ- 
gee  Organization  I  and  UNICEF  (United  Ha- 
tlons  International  Childrens  Kmergency 
Fund)  the  United  States  is  tbe  largest  eoa- 
trlbutor  This  summary  is  limited  to  ths 
pni-iCijml  foreign -aid  programs  betng  ad- 
miixistered  by  tlie  United  States  at  tbe  prat- 
ent  t'me. 

ta>  Aid  to  Greece  and  Ttirkey  (the  Trti- 
mab  doctrine  I  ;  A  grave  famgn-poiicj 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


fftced  ihtt  Unitwl  8ut*»  Ib  e*rly  1»47  whm 
tne  British  CV.ivrrr.m^'nt  fttinouncfd  Ihftt  it 
w«.«  B!'.;::Ktiii!v  unable  to  lt*^p  It*  tx<x)ps  In 
Cirrvcf  Th«'i«»  Ux.K.jp»  had  t>efu  thore  slncfl 
the  »na  oi  W^jTld  War  II  »t  th*  MfqiUMt  of 
lti«  ar««k  0<^vernm<»tit  TTie  Brnirti  «l»o 
pUnecd  tc  end  t^!r'.r  ei-<aifmk  Bid  l..  Turk»*y. 
B-  ;h  Orc^ve  sad  Turkey  thc^ught  that  Uia 
vLilbdrswai  of  British  support  wo'Jld  have 
dAnvrrotis  rnfUM>qucnc«<a  for  their  e^cxirtty 

At  tluit,  ttm«.  ftn  axnawd  ln«uiT«ctlna  wna 
behic  carriwl  no  In  Greece  by  Coonmunist- 
led  ruerriUa*.  8tnci»  th««e  |fUernu-\«  were 
bdnc  glvv>n  Mwtst&uoc  by  aeiKhbcrmg 
ConinJUJiiet  countries,  tbey  threatened  the 
lndep«i)clenre  ««  »eil  aa  tiie  stability  of  the 
Ort-fk  R«f>ublir.  The  Ataens  stovcriimpnt 
therefore  apoeaied  to  the  Dnited  States  for 
aastetance. 

At  the  same  time  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  was  de- 
nutr.dinf  a  atiare  In  the  ectntrol  of  the 
TurlUKti-owQed  DwrdAiiailes.  the  strnt«ictc 
stx«lt3  entering  tcto  the  BiJick  Sea.  Mt«ccw 
launched  an  Intense  prn^Mt^anda  campaign 
aKalnst  the  Turlrtah  Orvemm<'nt.  Tvirfcey, 
like  Greece,  requested  United  States  aid  be- 
CAU00  It  did  not  have  the  arnu  ncceMary  for 
adequate  protection  against  the  threat  of 
Soviet  aggression. 

In  vl««  ^•A  tlieae  (acu  the  Prcaldent  of  the 
Ui;Jte»\j  States  on  March  12.  1»47.  requested 
the  Congre«k  to  extend  mUitary  and  economic 
aid  to  tnese  t-*c  strategically-located  coun- 
UiM.  H«  aald  that  one  of  the  main  ob- 
)eetivM  of  lh«  United  States  foret^rn  policy 
was  to  create  oondttlons  In  which  each  na- 
tloxi  could  'work  out  a  way  of  life  free  from 
coercion."  But  this  objective.  President 
Truman  continued,  could  not  be  realized 
"unlesa  we  are  wtlltn^  to  help  free  peoples 
to  maintain  ihelr  fr««  tn<tUurK)i;.<  .>tiid  their 
natkmai  latcgrlty  acalust  aitcresaive  mcve- 
ments  tbat  avek  to  ixapose  upon  them  totali- 
tarian re^rlmea.  Tlit&  U  no  more  than  a  fr'i.'iiC 
recognition  that  totalitarian  regimes  im- 
posed  upuQ  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  in- 
dlrtct  agsrsMion.  undermine  the  fouuda- 
Uttts  of  ihternatioaal  peace  and  heuce  the 
aecurtty  of  tiur  Uultad  States  *  *  •  I 
bellev*  that  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
ar«  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
•nn«l  mlnurtiles  or  b)  outside  pressures." 

Congress  voted  In  favor  of  the  requested 
aid.  arul  thus  was  Inltifited  the  policy,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Truman  Doctrine,  of 
helping  free  u^ttlons  to  maintain  theu^  inde- 
peiideuce  when  they  showed  a  der^erminaUon 
to  do  so  and  when  the  preserration  cf  such 
Independence  was  deenud  vital  to  tba  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  It  was  an  effort 
to  ooutein  conununlaic  to  the  area  wlileh 
it  alr^ac'y  had  rather  than  to  alk-w  it  to 
expand  into  additional  countries. 

Six  hundred  and  seventy  nullion  doilars 
wiM  appropria'«d  for  this  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  State,  in  its 
ftx^  yaara.  After  IMS  economic  aid  to  the 
two  coontrlw  was  iticiuded  in  the  European 
Recorery  Program  and  after  IMS  military 
assistance  waa  included  ui  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Program. 

(b)  The  Kuropean  Recovery  Program  (the 
Marshall  plan  >  :  The  United  States  by 
UKJ  iMl  tM,at  tll.OOO.OOC.OOO  for  European 
relief.  ThiS  aid  bad  been  successful  in  pre- 
venting starvation  and  unrest.  Keverihe- 
lew  f  irope  had  by  no  means  recovered  from 
Um  war.  in  large  part  because  the  European 
•tataa  had  not  yet  realised  the  necessity  of 
coapentive  piaiuiii>.g  for  their  Joint  recov- 
ti7.  Aa  «  rceult  Uade  barrien  continued  to 
be  lirahUAUTe  and  productive  output  lagged 
bMUy. 

Sseretary  of  State  George  C.  liarshall  in  a 
at  Hairacd  Dnlvcratty  in  June  1M7. 
that  the  Kuropean  countries  form 
a  eooperatlve  plan  for  economic  recovery  and 
ttmsy  that  the  United  States  wou;4 
such  a  plan      But  he  Insisted  that 
■tanoe   that   thta   Oovemmect    may 
in  Um  future  tlKiviid  pnivkU  a  cur* 


nt&«r  than   a  mere   paUiaMTe.    The  pur« 

poM  of  AioMrlcan  (oretcrn  poitcf .  iM  ' 

should  be  th«  revSvAi  ot  a  wusHteH 

in  the  world  m^  aii  to  penatt  tht 

aS  piMltlcal   and   social  flOntfltkMBB  te 

free    Institutions    can    SBteft. 

plan,  as  the  propoftal  of  tlM  ftttn 

of  State  was  popularly  called,  was  aldcly  hif 


terpreted  an  bcin;-:  «  mr: 
spread    of    cotnirsUMi-r 
and  thus  a^  a  >- pvic 
•ecUTlty  of  the  United  t- 

Sixteen    natlon.s.    An-"   - 
mark.  France,  Greece   li 
Luxembourjt    the  N     t- 
tugal,  SwfKleii.  8wi:z^- 
Untted    Kl.nudom    ;i 
Secretary   M.irshHii   rti^U  ,i^rei'< 
ctxiperailve  recovery  prograaa. 


of  preventing 


'•^"ngtlseninf 


uai. 
and.  IM] 

Morway.  Porf 

'fc-y.  and  thA 

ropoeal   off 

'-■?nch  i 

rTne< 

the  OrKatiUation  for  KmOfmm  ttoooomie  Co» 
operation  U;  c<  ordinate  tlHlr  leeoeery  efforta. 
Thd  Communist  satriMe  COWttrtaB  of  eastf 
em  Europe  were  fartfMm  bf  tbe  KKmn^ 
from  participsttng   In   this  project. 

The  Rconuralc  Cooperation  Act  of  194*  wa> 
then  passed  by  Ccmpre.ss  In  April  11H8.  Th^ 
act  auihorised  econonxic  aid  to  Uke  18  Buroi- 
pean  states  plus  their  deptndwit  Meas  anf 
for  We-st^rn  Germany  and  TrtesCe  (aM 
China  was  al»i:i  protrtded  by  the  eaia 
lattori )  under  a  4-?ear  program  to  be 
i8t«red  by  th*  Economic  Cooperation 
latratinn   (ECA'       Eleven  billion  dollars  ha 

BiDce  been  appropriated  to  carry  out  tb\$ 
recovery  plan. 

(c)  llie  mutual  defenee 
gram  (military  aJLsiKtance) :  WU|e 
pean  recovery  pri.>eram  waa  geCttng 
way.  toe  fei-r  cf  Soviet  iggiiasliMi 
western  Europe  mountctf.  IVtatem 
remained  a  military  vacmm,  an  easy 
without  the  force  to  repri  even  an  Inltt^ 
attack.  In  order  to  provide  for  ctrflectlv^ 
security  In  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to 
forew.->rn  the  Soviet  Union  that  It  could  nok 
successfully  attack  any  of  tbe  slgnatort 
couDUies.  the  United  States  signed  the  Norti 
Atlantic  Treaty  oa  AprU  4.  1M8.  The  Kuro^ 
pean  sts;ners  vi-ere  Belgium,  Canada,  Denf> 
marie.  France  Ic4?land.  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Metherland.<«,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  tt^ 
United  Kingdom.  The  formation  of  this  typ  » 
of  regional  security  arrangement  was  pel  • 
mltted  by  the  Charter  of  the  Unttert  MatkMU  . 
Previousily.  in  1947.  ihe  U:.:'ed  States  ha  I 
Joined  the  Latin  American  C''i:r.*rt«s  In  con  ■ 
eluding  the  so-called  Rio  Treiitv.  a  reglCMU  1 
defence  arrangement  for  the  Western  Bmmi  • 
sphere. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  wafe 
passed  in  1949,  primarily  to  help  arm  th 
who  had  signed  the  North  .Atlantic  Tree 
However,  other  strategic  areas,  larttidt: 
Greece.  Turkey.  Iran.  Korea,  uat  tbe 
pines,  and  the  general  area  of  Chliui  wet^ 
included  in  the  aid  program.  This  aid  wa^ 
designed  both  to  provide  flni.^ed  military 
good»'and  tc  help  the  other  countries  pro»- 
duce  their  cwn  military  equipment.  Its  o» 
Jectlve  wax  to  deter  poa^Me  Bovlei  aggi^ 
sloii  by  building  situaUona  of  strength  la 
those  areas  most  exposed  to  OommtuUsjt 
armed  pressure. 

Under  the  Mutual  Defe! 
Of  1»49,  1814.000.000  was 
first  year  fur  miiitary  aid.  That  amount  wa^ 
Increased  in  1950  to  as.SOO.OOOjMO  after  tl^ 
Cotmnunlst  att»ck  !n  Ktsea  had  ao  force- 
fully demonstrated  thr  necessity  of  strength^ 
enlng  thi"  free  c»-)unirie9  Tlie  program  hi^ 
been  administered  by  the  OepattaMot  (^ 
State  With  the  active  coopenMon  of  tt^ 
Defense  Department  and  the  ■eegMaate  Cof 
operation   Admixusiration.  | 

^dl  The  international  develdfMMBt  prof 
gram  (the  point  4  protcramt:  One-lialf  (f 
the  world's  land  surface,  contatnlx^  IS 
percent  of  the  population,  is  occupied  bjr 
tbe  so-called  underdeveloped  areas  Thip 
Btcans  that  the  people  of  these  ar«-as  are 
atUl  living   in   poverty   lan:e;y    txectiuse   thejr 

bare  net  had  i^viulahle   the  kouw ledge  or 


St 


means  to  ifply  auxSern  methods  to  tbttr 
i*ork.  In  his  tnrafml  addmi  at  Jm  takrj 
1940.  President  tt^isaan  jtoyc— d  to  g]  re  to 
Hsderdvfilaped  areas  the  bcae  It  of 
■oefle  knowtedge  and  n  p«l- 
erce  (This  propoeal  was  the  fourth  po  at  in 
an  oTrr-all  foreign  poUc;  progrtta—  icdc* 
th"  poptilar  title  is  the  point  4  prog  am.) 
If  the  pmogn**  in  underdeveloped  areai .  the 
Prealdeot  said,  did  not  stuirc  In  the  ad  ieve- 
ments  of  modem  tcctmleal  prograaa,  tbey 
aalsbt  ttvn  to  fake  doetrlDfla  wtdcH  bold 
that  the  way  of  progivaa  lies  tbroogh  t  itmn- 
ny.  The  role  of  the  point  4  progtam  a*  a 
preventive  against  tbe  spread  of  coomi  nlatn 
in  Afrloa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  has  been 
oanataatly  emphasfed  by  its  supporter. 

Some  technical  aarfitancf  to  mden  cvd- 
opcd  eonntrles  was  already  being  carrl  d  oa 
when  the  prc^nsal  was  made.  Snoa  1M8. 
for  example,  the  ■concmle  Coopcrattoi  i  Ad- 
mtatatratlon  had  assisted  In  Oet^ofia  i  tbe 
coioolal  dq>endenc>es  of  the  wcstem  Euro- 
pean countries  as  a  part  of  the  Marshall  ptan, 
and  for  10  years  the  Institute  ot  ]  nter- 
Amerlcan  Affairs  had  given  **^*'"«*«f  i  id  to 
the  Latin  American  BepubUca.  In  IM  I  ttta 
Act  for  Intematlooal  DevelO|aneat  waa 
pMsed  by  Coogreas.  This  act  aUova  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  Intema'  tonal 
technical  cooperation  prograow  and  t  d  es- 
tablish ciber  programs,  lljirtj-ftve  m  lUton 
dollars  was  authorlaed  for  this  ptarposa  ooe- 
third  of  tills  UBOQDt  to  be  gtrtn  ti  tba 
United  HatUma  for  tbe  technical  asaliCanca 
IxogMai  «Mck  tt  waa  bcgdmlBg.  One  a  vpny- 
prlatlon  aUo  Inctaded  funds  for  contt  miwg 
inter-American  aid,  and  bnjiigbt  tbat  pro- 
gram \inder  tlie  Department  of  State.  Tbe 
BCA  continued  Its  separate  program. 

(e)  Par  aMtem  aid:  Tba  Far  Iaat«  i  rUeh 
contains  balX  the  world's  popolatioa.  fe  ot 
great  strategic  Unportance  in  the  wodi 
aace  of  power.  International  o 
threatens  the  freedom  ot  every  OrlcBtiil  aa- 
tkttt.  Already  the  BepoMle  at  Kant  has 
been  openly  attacked  by  Coaamunist  faroea 

Communist  minorities 
to   overthrow    other    far 
governments.    Becaaee  of  tbe  intatest  at  tbe 
United  Statea  In  preventing  tbe  ^P*^  of 

eapedaUy  Wattanaltat  CtOaa.  Koraa.  aaM  the 
Phlllppinea.  has  been  Included  in  everyi  gen- 
oal  foreign  aid  set.  | 

Under  the  rweign  flsataaiii  ■  Act  orllMS, 
which  aatborlaad  %tm  aBRipaaB  Badasaij 
Program.  gHajOQQ^QOO  was  pravMsd  tar  JM  io 
WaThaaalM  Cbina.  Otber  Mantaril  Tpian 
funds  were  autborlasd  for  fi 
pendencies   at 

the  Cblna  Area  Aid  'Act  d  UM 
the   Economic    Oooparatlon 
to  extend  aid  to  otber  Batl<m  wbleb  «|ra  la 
the  general  area  of  Oklna.    Socb 
been  given  to 
Thailand,    and 

laja,  latfcacaia.  India,  and  FlJIiiliH  feaft  al- 
ready bwietlfd  from  tbe  Aet  for  Xattma* 
tlonal  Development  ( the  point  4  prograi  i> .  in 
which  $3,800,000  waa  allocated  fee  tb#  Par 
East.  Many  AslaUc  naUoiM  have 
c^ved  muttial  rtrfrrwa 
ttaUy  under  tba 

Act  special  aM  baa  been  tttaadad  to  ba^  this 
former  United  States  dependency  r 
its  war  damage  and  to  fumiah  a  nm^  eco- 
nomic foxmdatton  for  the  political 
ence  It  obUlned  In  1946. 

Theee   programs  have  been 
mainly  by  tbe  Departawnt  of 
»mnom*c  Ooofiemtlon  AdaiBlstratlonl  with 
tte  aeepsi  rtioa  of  tbe  DepertoMnt  o^  De- 
foae. 

(f )  Loan  to  Spata:  la  tbe  f aU  «r 
greea.bya 


re- 
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been   de- 


tungstea.     These    minerals    have 
scribed  at  caaential  to  the  West 

(gl  Aid  to  Tugfjtiavia  Since  Yugoslavia's 
break  from  the  Kremlin  in  1»48  it  baa  been 
the  policy  of  the  Cniied  States  Government 
to  beip  this  country  maintain  lu  inde- 
peadaoea.  Attboogb  YuKoaiavia  u  a  Cfjm- 
■UWM  State,  Its  independence  from  Moscow 
tends  to  weaken  Soviet  Influence  throughout 
tbe  world.  Par  tbla  reas'jn  and  because  of 
Twaoalavla's  strong  armed  force*,  which 
aoyid  be  used  to  flghi  the  Red  army  or  t.ne 
Otbar  Ooauaaaiat  amues  of  Eastern  Europe, 
tbe  Dblted  Staftaa  OOMldaBS  the  maintenance 
of  Ttignalavta^  Indepeadeaee  important  ''Tt 
its  own  defense,  for  tbe  defease  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  as  w«u  ss  of  the  Mortb  Attantte 
Treaty  countries. 

lA  IMO  TMfariavta  aoffered  a  Aooght 
wblefa  tbraatenad  tbe  eooatry  with  famme 
ooadttlaaa  which  in  ttvn  ml^m  bave  nSsacd 
the  KranUta  feruie  opportoattleB  for  regain- 
ing eootrol  ot  Yugoslavia  Fifty  milllan  dol- 
lars was  approfwlatcd  by  the  United  States 
lor  food  and  other  e^iamdWIaa  to  prevent 
the  famine  from  aaaterlatlaiBg.  Tbe  funds 
for  this  aid  were  drawn  fran  MarahaU-plaa 
approprlatkaia.  Tbe  program  waa  adtatola- 
tetad  by  Oie  State  Department. 

(b)  ■mcrfaney  food  aid  to  IndU:  Floods. 
aaftbqnake.  droogbt.  and  loeaeti  in  INO  left 
•-^n  threatened  with  a  serious  famine.  The 
Gk>vcmment.  as  a  resolt.  appealed  to 
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the  United  Stati-s  In  December  idSO,  for 
2,000  OOO  tons  of  grain  to  prevent  the  famine 
from  developing  Funds  for  this  grain  were 
prcirided  on  eaajr  credit  terms  under  a  law 
approved  in  June  1»61;  ihL<i  grain  constitutes 
two-tntrds  of  all  the  food  which  India  u 
buying  abroad  to  meet  the  emerirer.cy.  The 
If  in  is  betnf  administered  by  the  ECA. 

THE  uxrrcxi.  srccarrr  pacx-XAM 
The  Mutual  Security  Act   of    X»61    provltles 
for  continuing  the  foreign-aici  prugrams  de- 
scribed above. 

The  program  hfji  one  stated  pu.'poee — 
preservation  nf  tiie  security  of  the  United 
States  within  the  security  of  the  :re»  world. 
F--jr  vhls  ■  Mutual  Security  Program  '  wtilch 
the  new  IntegTated  foreign-aid  pri^fr^m  wlM 
be  called.  Congress  has  appropriated  $1  32&.- 
ftC3  976  f.ar  the  fiscal  year  1^51-52.  These 
fur.ds  wiii  be  divided  between  miUtary  aid 
45  78a  J02.45T ,  ar.d  economic  aw  iai.040.- 
4C1  oIS)  The  mutual  defense  aaatetaace  pro- 
gra.-n  will  be  conunusd  out  of  tbe  mttXttmrj 
:  .rids,  while  the  Baropaaa  recovery 
a.  d  the  point  4  program  wtll  be 
u.-.'i  -.i-ie  ec'jnor,i--ald  funds.  Greek- 
ai'i  And  far  eastern  aid  wUl  be  eonilntied  with 
r mcU  from  bctb  i  iiljgiaUa, 

In  proposing  the  program  to  Coogreas. 
P.esident  Tmman  said  ~Tbc  dollar*  epert 
under  t^*  mutual  securttr  program  win  bmid 
more  atraogth  in  support  of  oar  eeenrlty  than 


««  could  build  at  bocDs  «ttb  tba  ^^t  ot> 
penditure  of  funds  •  •  •  the  amooBta* 
the  geographical  areaa.  and  tbe  imipiaw  aff 
the  aid  have  all  been  ctioaea  In  order  to  I 
about  the  greatest  pcssible  increase  ta 
security  of  the  United  Statev  and  tbe 
l.-ee  world  ■*  The  Soviet  threat,  he  .^_. 
was  world-wide,  total,  and  of  indefinite 
tion.  The  mutual  aecurtty  program  «^  de- 
signed to  meet  Kuch  a  tnr*»t  with  »»«v  attl- 
mate  i;oaI  being  that  the  Soviet  Untoet  — — rhi 
not  dare  to  attack  at  tbe  preeent  ttaaa  and 
eventually  that  the  nil«a  of  the  Soviet  Vnkm 
would  be  forced  by  International  pn 
and  their  own  people,  rather  than  by 
confiict.  to  abandon  their  policy  ot 
SI  on. 

The  funds  wiii  be  allocated  on  aa  araa 
basis.  Europe  wUl  receive  •5M0jaci.4»r.  tba 
Middle    East    »&5«. 350.000.    AsU   •771.40gJHL 

ar.d  the  .America.^  t.'%  3fie  853 

Supervision  of  the  adminiatratloo  of  aid 
pro-ams  will  be  vested  in  a  new  ICotod 
Security  Agency,  which  wUl  talCc  ovw  tba 
functions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad« 
ministration.  Operation  of  the  military  aMl 
program  will  be  thrcrugh  the  Deienaa 
partment.     T>ie  point  4  program   wlU 

tmue    under    the   8uu    Deoartment. 

Director  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  wbo 
will  supervise  all   the   pro-ams.  wUl 
spoiifiblc  dlrecuy  to  the  Preatdenti. 


rab!^  of  principai  fareign-cid 


of  ihe  United  States 


ihoctaad  a  loan  of  wn.mtjm  to  Spain.  Tbe 
money  ts  being  uaad  for  ewnsmsale  dei  elop- 
ment  (m}jecta,  taeladtaig  tba  produetlpn  of 
hydroelectric  paver  and  stiwtegic 
vuch  aa  eoppar,  toad.  stiJiur.  pjrttea 


III 


Drrst'^rrent  tff  Stale 
■«  ,:Ji  th»  aettve  a^ 
opr'r««Min  tti  ihf  £>•■ 
pannv-nt  of 
acd  tSf  KcoBoaue 
CaaD^rtiioB  Adww- 


r>«T=artment  of  StkU, 

Kennornir  Onoferatioa 
Adaunatratuxk 


XermntDie  ronpcati— 
.-^-imitt  istrstlOB. 
I>(rpaj-T2aenu><  itmtt. 


Eiiynt- Import     Btuik 
•inl     f.ortMtDte    Co. 

t  n»I  inn. 

rv  l^rraent  <rf  State. 

EoTinoniir  CtrnpifTMAm 
.s-iminuaruion. 

Miiiua.1   S«-ranty 

miEiisitraCtMi.  iCiH* 
tarr  SMl.  EMtflss 
l>«>partn]«nt:  IBC^ 
oiciu  astistanee* 
Suttt  DtpartOMBt. 
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M  ani  WiMIif*-rart  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  omuLMOUA 

IN  THZ  HOU8I  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVEa 

Thursday.  October  4.  i9Sl 

Mr    WICKERSHAM.      Mr.    Speaker. 

under  l«ave  to  extend  my  remark.*  in  the 
Rccoao,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  SUtra 
Soil  ConstTvation  Service,  at  the  fourth 
annual  convention  Southeastern  Asso- 
ciation of  Oame  axul  Fish  Commissioners 
Conference.  Richmond,  Va..  October  16, 
1950: 

Son.  Asn  WiUH.trs 

T  un  glad  to  meet  with  you  gftme  an<t  fli>h 
comm'Mioners  from  the  Southewtern  states. 
Thi«  U  ft  p»rt  of  the  country  where  varlouB 
luid  and  wftter  problems  rhaUenge  the  at- 
tention and  'lest  effotCa  of  hll  of  \u  who  are 
•ngajred  in  the  conaenratton  ot  natural  re- 
■ources. 

Tou  are  concerned  apeclftcally  with  the 
conservation  of  game  and  fish — natural  re- 
sources that  make  liXe  worth  living  for  a 
great  many  people  and  benefit  most  of  us 
In  a  number  of  ways.  I  am  concerned  prl- 
marliy  with  conservation  of  soil  and  water— 
those  basic  resources  without  which  there 
can  l)e  no  wUdlife  or  any  other  kind  of  life 
anywhere.  So.  we  ciearly  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest and  a  common  purpose  In  bringing 
about  conservation  of  these  resources  In 
sufflcient  abundance  for  our  lasting  use  and 
enjoyment. 

By  and  large.  I  am  happy  to  say.  wildUfe 
conservationists  and  sportsmen  In  jjeneral 
have  an  unusually  good  tmderstandiiig  of 
the  farmland  conservation  work  which  la 
profreasmg  so  rapidly  all  over  the  country, 
and  a  real  and  growin);  appreciation  of  its 
value  In  enhancing  beneficial  wildlife.  This 
posiUv«  support  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion is  most  encouraging. 

I  aasume  ail  of  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  way  in  which  we  work — that  is.  in  coop- 
eration with  the  farmer-voted  and  farmer- 
ilirected  soil-conservation  districts  estab- 
lished under  Stats  law  In  each  State. 
Through  'iiest*  district*  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  provides  techxucal  and  certain 
other  aaslftance  to  farmers  at  the  district's 
request.  I  believe  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect that  the  flt>h  and  game  commissions  in 
all  13  of  the  Southeastern  Statea  likewise  are 
working  with  many  of  the  aoil-conservatlon 
districts  In  various  ways,  to  the  mutual  ben- 
sflt  of  their  erosion -control  and  better  land- 
use  proRTams  and  your  own  fish  and  game 
conservation  progranas.  The  districts,  ah  you 
know,  also  draw  on  different  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  for  ai-.y  other  help  that  may 
be  available  m  carrying  on  the  district  pro- 
Sranu.  in  addition  to  Inviting  the  coo;)era- 
tion  of  private  groups  that  simUarly  may  be 
In  position  to  help  them. 

wnjuuri  cratsscD  bt  sou-comseivatiow 
snvtit  AND  DXsraiCTs 

Of  particular  interest  to  you  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Soli  Cpnservatiua  Service  gives  spe- 
cific attention  to  training  in  biology  for  our 
farm  planners  and  other  technicians  who 
-work  out  m  the  flelds.  pastmres.  and  wood  lots 
wtth  the  district  fara^ers.  The  farm  planner 
oonaldcrs  the  value  oj  trraiinij  various  types 
or  tend,  not  only  for  ibeir  primary  agrlcul> 
tura!  UJ«  but  also  with  an  eye  to  any  modi- 
fication or  special  practice  that  will  result 
In  more  wildlife  thrjuen  complete  and  ade- 
quat*  land  Ueatment  He  U  expertly 
eqUtppsd  to  do  thu.  because  hU  understand- 
ing oX  the  wtldUle  asj^e^u  of  soil-  and  water- 
coaMrratlon    pl&nnmg    and    treatment    la 


<fc>vetailcd  with  similar  basic  knowledge  and 
attoptnaaa  in  soil  science,  foreetrv  range 
manafement.  agronomy,  engineertntc.  and 
other  phases  of  a  complete,  coordinated  soU- 
actd  water-conservation  program  of  the  kind 
that  the  Boll  Conservation  Service  helps 
farmers  apply  to  their  lands.  In  other 
words,  the  soli  ccnaervatlcnUt  is  also  a  wild- 
life conservationist. 

So  it  is  that  appropriate  wildlife  work  Is 
a  part  of  the  program  and  work  plans  of 
every  soU-conservatJon  dlstrkrt  and  Is  tied 
in  with  other  phases  of  our  conservation 
operations.  This  la  not  left  to  chimce;  K  Is 
done  consciously  and  with  direct  pnrpoee. 
In  tbls  connection,  let  me  sum  up  for  you 
our  Still  Conservation  Service  wildlife  objec- 
tives in  soll-conservstlon  districts: 

1.  Tb  apply  to  land-use  proMoM  biologi- 
cal knowledge  useful  in  the  prewntlon  and 
control  of  soil  erosion — that  Is.  soil  and 
water  conservation — thereby  preaerTUig  nat- 
ural resources. 

2  To  achieve  productive  land  IHC  on  all 
lands,  Including  those  not  adapted  to  tilled 
crops,  grazing,  or  wood  production. 

3.  To  assist  In  the  solution  of  land-use 
problems  w'llch  involve  production  of  useful 
wild  plants  and  animals  on  croplands,  grac- 
ing lands,  and  woodlands. 

4.  To  contribute  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  biological  damage  arising  out  of 
measures  established  for  soil  and  water  con- 
servation and  related  land-use  praetlcce. 

At  this  point.  I  think  It  would  be  weU  to 
explain  what  we  mean  when  we  taik  abottt 
the  kind  of  conservation  we  are  encafed  In— 
that  Is,  modern  soil  coneervatlon. 

WHAr  MOOXEN  SOSL  COWaUtVATIOW  IS 

Modern  soil  conservation  consists  of  the 
kind  of  sound  land  use  and  protection  needed 
to  keep  the  land  permanently  productive 
while  in  use  It  means  contouring  and  ter- 
racing land  that  needs  such  treatment,  and 
strip  cropping  stnd  stubble  mulching  tbe 
land  as  needed,  along  with  supporting  prac- 
tices of  crop  rotations,  cover  crops,  etc., 
wherever  needed.  It  means  gully  control, 
stabilizing  water  outlets,  building  farm 
ponds,  locating  farm  rouds  and  fences  aa 
nearly  on  the  contour  as  practicable,  plant- 
ing steep,  erodlble  limd  to  grves  or  trees,  de- 
velopment cf  good  pasiurte  and  devotlDg 
gix)d  management  to  them  after  they  tiM« 
been  developed. 

Where  land  is  too  wet.  modem  aoll  con- 
servation calls,  moreover,  tat  ilialHl^i  Willi 
full  consideration  given  to  wlMUfaiMarta  It 
It  is  too  dry.  It  calls  for  uTigation:  if  subject 
to  wind  erosion.  It  calls  for  wind-stripping. 
tree  planting,  growing  eorer  crops,  and  stub- 
ble-mulch farming.  If  plant  nutrlenta,  Ilnae. 
and  the  humus  supply  of  the  soil  have  been 
depleted,  it  caiis  lor  fertlUsatUm  and  addl- 
lion  of  lime  and  or^nic  matter.  If  water- 
stuuble  salts  have  accumulated  In  toxic  quan- 
tities. :is  in  parts  of  the  West.  It  calls  for  botb 
drainage  and  leaching  out  of  the  alkali  by 
flooding.  And  modem  aoU  conaenratton  calls 
also  fur  the  use  of  the  best  of  th«  mait 
adaptable  tools  and  crop  vartetlca. 

Mvxlern  soli  cous«rvBtion  likewtar  cadis  for 
flrxxl  control  and  reservotr  protecUon  (mu- 
nicipal, irrigation.  recreatiloaaL  etc.)  by 
treatment  of  whole  watenheda  with  tit*  rigttt 
ct-imblnations  of  practices,  land  use,  and 
structures  in  the  smaller,  upper  watersheds 
where  flood  waters  start.  A|p|dled  at  tlia 
right  ti^-te  and  place,  such  waiSrihed  treat- 
ment saves  soil  and  leduoea  flood  and  sedt- 
mentation  damage,  storaa  water  In  the  aoU 
for  plant  use  and.  when  eoMttUons  are  favor- 
able,  tn  the  underground  amaa  for  prumpli^. 

assxAacH  AMD  EDtx:anoir  iiiasiiTui 

And,  of  course,  an  indtqjcnaable  part  of 

nnxlern  soil  con.servatlon  la  a  supporting  pro- 
gram of  researcli.  such  as  will  provide  for 
the  wvlfare  of  the  land  st  all  tlmea.  and  give 
farmers  all  the  advantages  that  progreaslTe 
science  can  contribute.    Alaow  a  ooutlntUac 


»<! 


t»<-a- 
T.r.g 


t&as   be*    a 


Vigorous  pro-am  cf  sol!       '  ■^r- 
tion  should  be  made  a  :  nr'     f 
from    klnden^rten    through 
modem  soil  conaervatlmi  cft:i3  I 
tenance    of    all    effective    work 
Chance  tor  permanency.     Such 
not  imandad  to  >•  oead  for  Just  a 
year  or  cnnnilaf  seaaim.    They  art  tbc 
of  land  pcmaneocy.  and  ttat  li 
tf  we  are  to  baee  a  parianmt  agrtetil' 
or  a  peroMUMDt  wtldllfe  popaOstton. 

lliere    is    only    ona 
dollic  the  sou-  and 
It  eanMi  of 

of  land  on  a  ttfm  or  raadi  aeeardlBf  to 
tadtvldtial  needa  as  dctenaUiod  br  such 
dltlaiM  as  dsgree  of  »aato 
etc..  and  wrtng  eadi  kind 
capaettj-  for  eoatlmiad  aaie 
protfncttOD— viMClMr  that  bt  for  ^M 
patUTe.  timber,  or  wildlife. 

Tbls  la  the  only  poeatble  way  that  man 
provide  anything  uke 

■aweatton.    Tbls  Is  a  physical 
Its  origin  in  tbc  rigid  imm  of 
BBS  ba  no  aobstltute  for  it.  no 
cuts,  BO  easy  way  oat. 

xjuta  unmrraeT  vtarui.  nr  wnjiura  ! 


.impblnH 


That  is  why  we  put  so  mucb 
on  what  we  call  land-capaMlttf 
which  comprise  a  scientific  laffcatory  of  j 
land  that  serves  aa  the  basis  of  tlw 
eonservatlon  planning  and  treat 
Through  this  Inventory,  made  by  otx  : 
tarbnlrtans  In  cooperatlan  with  tJia 
en.  we  arrive  at  a  aouad  and  de[ 
eiasalfWrattoo  of  aU  the  land  on  a  farmjae- 
cordlng  to  Its  capablUty  for  best  uss.  Tbus. 
capability  classes  I.  U.  and  in  .and  to- 
gether comin'lse  the  kind  of  land  wbicb  la 
suitable   for   continuous    cultivation,    wltb 


care^a!  oonserratlon  treatment  of 
and  ni  lands.  Class  IV  land  Is  a  ba 
grade,  which  can  be  cultivated  sai'ely  <|nly 
oocaaionally  at  best.  CIbmib  V.  VI.  and  vn 
represent  that*  lands  wtaldli  are  ro.ted  <  nly 
to  growing  grass  or  trsea;  and  daas  nn  l^nd 
Is  suitable  for  wlldUfe  or  reoreatlaoal 
or  far  watershed-protection  purpose  i. 

This  Isu:id  inventory,  which  sboulc  be 
pleted  natloB-wlde  at  tbs  esrttcat  pii 
date,  baa  among  Ita  nata  for  ottar 
nlng  purpoaes  parttetdstty  taportsnt 
ttalttles  for  thoss  vho  ara  oonceried 
dcvel<H>lng  wildlife  rssougeaa — cr  tbe 
tise  of  land  for  all  pm poses  tn  an] 
latcd  to  agriculture.  For  example,  tbls  ca- 
pabUtty  claasllloattoa  shows  a  i«rtlciiiar 
t  of  land  whidi  h  snltad  battar  f  or  water- 
proteetlask.  raereation.  and  wfiaufe 
pnrposss  than  for  any  agricultural  porpise; 
theiwfore.  elaas  vm  land  may  be  of  g-eat 
Importance  to  wildlife  and  may  be  ^aed 
solely  for  that  pozpoae.  Tbls  dasii  at 
may  be  found  In  extensive  tracta, 
aoBM  of  your  coastal  and  Inland 
ottvlDusly  not  suited  to  growing  ct 
crops  or  even  grass  or  trees,  but  vblcb 
and  sbould  be  managed  for  trUCllfe. 
wilwlowl  and  fur  beartrs  that  caii  be 
dooed  <m  It.  Soeb  "vUdltfe  land* 
found,  also.  In  small  areas  on  ladlv 
farms,  where  Its  development  an<:  use 
wildlife  production  Is  equally  Impoitasi. 

AU    together    oux    surreys    hav«    already 
ahown  that  there  is  a  large  total  arsa  ct 
of  land— probably  SMMjBOO 
.    Tba  fact  tbst  mDat  or  It  Is 
our  good  a^teoKural   lands 
distinct  advantafs  tmaa  the  wlMUts  al 
poliit;  because  It  enmnuagaa  ineraaasd  num- 
bers of  birds  and  asaflBHialB  eahialite  to 
rtcoltur*.    Tbeee  siiliaali  Asatioy  la 
rodent  pests  and  b^  to  fea 
UOB  fl(  9HM  locally.    AU  thla  coob-lbota^  to 
tha  taraaV  taaama  and  to 
food  supply. 

I  want  to  aoiftwiiaa  right 
that  tha  baaaftta  of  soU  and  vatar 
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Wmt-inxa  the  gmrae  and  fiati  fawlpnast  are 
IB  Bi  Wise  iHRtted  to  ipeoaitMd  tnatakesu 
ef  Ktxh  special  fcUMte  of  laacl  Oc  the  er>G- 
trary.  ail  lazid — wtth  ihe  water  wbtcft  falls 
mm  M  or  Jk>wB  iirr»>tijpa  u — u  wHiUite  land, 
Maasoeer.  ux.  srju  and  vaur  oaoservaticc, 
•ben  properly  pianxi*-d  and  earned  out.  la 
wlidUfe  ccnservatjon.  In  tmc'.,  I  ma  coc- 
that  tbe  UE;»*ciecl«n-.ed  at-.«xir:on 
JO  sod  and  waSsr  eosMer-  «uoc 

itf    is 

tL.    Lais 

or  anywhere  else.    And   I   say   '>rni 
te  any  way 

in  tbls  rsBsrd  of  I 

parks,   and    vfldSfe 

am  wtTwm-coKSMa.ia.TtoM  txa 
In  this  preaent-oay  etvtmKrrm.h.ti  ers  UuMl. 
water,  fOrest.  crass  rtiltJ-nii-ea  crjps,  »nd 
wildlife  are  for  tie  ferspt  ume  tjemsr  tied  to- 
gether and  Bc4ent*cal!y  cxirdlnatec  oo  the 
basis  of  iaod  capability  and  need  This  is 
Ulastrated.  lor  ea:ample.  ay  tb*  very  fact  tha: 
I.  a  soil  •Mservrttioci;':.  air.  .:n  voor  proeram 
■tUi  sjjffa  sceakers  m  cocipanirn  o :.-.- 
fields  as  Lyle  Watts,  of  tfce  Ft.rert 
sad  Aioert  Day.  of   tha  Jlsh   and 

IS    a 
for 


aiid 


_  tuusaursttoB  ef 

soQ  or  other  itsumjes  which  depcsid  on 

soil  for  tbetr  perpetuation. 

nature's  laws 


for 


•«- 


the  wiiatit  tea  pradontaactiy 
acarce  with  tke  rtlsainsai  mn  at  iaaA.  i 
r»t».     IB  pasta  oT  SoaUb  Africa 

suen  as  tb«  Oraocre  Prv«  State 
parts  csf  the  Traasraai  forajierly 
a  great  abundarce  a^ad  txne'.j  c'  wiia  gaaaae, 
but  It  tjLi  oeen  vflrttMSuy  wi^e<l  cu:  as  tl^e 
result  cf  forest  r*mcva.;.  r~i  <lry..'-.g  ^j.p  of 
vaterbdca  aod  streaAts.  Wao>e  wa-er^ji^eda 
Ln  scc&e  of  tt»  mc'cntiLrn.-TtSB  «rt*»  rua:  *  tseen 
denud*<;  by  £re  cverpTucr^f  azid  irr.pr-'*;«T 
land  oae.  I  hrvc  sees  tbc  same  sort  d  tting 
Ln  tbe  Andes  Mctm^ains  &r.ci  m  i<3Utr.ej.ster-i 
Brizii-  Tbe  excrs^ve  cutter g  -.ji  :.r*s.»  m 
CU.-3*  has  had  a  £«vct«  ^Zect  cm.  ttm  .-J^  ;a 
Cuba 

Such  sitaatvjns  as  *^..xr:t  .-'.  •.h-r<^  zziij  s#>«-2:i 
lemuM.  arid  ot  no  ccocem  :•  \ji  Bat  we 
have  astta  tc  aeoosurt  for  ounetves  in  the 
dedsaaUoci  at  tiie  f\m*  arid  Cah  tltat 
abuusoed  tn  our  fv^reats  soeMdowa.  and 
streaoM  back  tn  the  days  cf  Georee  Wash- 
lugioc  and  ThOBHM  itSem^a  And  ve  can  t 
biaaw  Lhe  arverc  c>epof»ud,i:ion  lii  ovr  wtkl- 
li-'e  i&  m^Lcy  l<;xal:;jcs  eznirtli  i^  guras  and 
trapa.  by  ar.y  mea£ju  we  r:.'^-'  Ted;;  &  sery 
snbstactlAl  sfcar»  c?  tt,  aJjc  •  **:«>  ax  sad 
plow  wirvrh  ir.^ev-'ab-ly  dgstrt^t  i  ac  cnijcfc  il 
the  ns:ura.  '.  ac.  ir.d  habtcat  tor  snldtif*  »n 
the  process  ei  otsr  covntrv'S  setUeRket:-.  and 
ncT*ii3pmmt.      I    wonder    ;tKt    tMjm    tmr    we 

.lATC   tc   go   today    Q^   &xul   a  covey   ct 
or  ID  caach  a  mess     :   o&ss  or  tr  ut  if 
it  had  aot  hsea  far  ttie  persutc;:;  eS<^'.s  ^' 

ih  and  fsaar  caBBaatBdeaa  o««r  the 
In  bebsir  of 


IS 


Soil  aod  WidHi^—Fut  ii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  VICTOR  WICXERSHAII 


m  THE  HOUSB  or  UPRESKHTATIVB 
Tkarsday.  October  4.  19S1 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  ^jeaker. 
'  IttTe  to  extend  my  remarks  nx  Uks 
.  I  include  ihe  foIiovLD^  address 
^  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Bail  OoQsenratKKi  Semce.  at  tbe  fourth 
ammud  eoBveDtMo.  aaatiaBBafecrc  Asbo- 
•••ttoti  of  QuM  aod  Flili  OwniTussion- 
fsn,  RitiiBioDd.  Va..  OcU)t)er  16,  IMO: 

I  base  aasB  tn  too  mutf  localtUsa  bow 

driven  trocB  Sarsns.  wmtcr- 
'  sreas  by  son  seosSoa.  Flah. 
ftB--tManng  grame  havs  dla- 
froni  too  mazxy  pieces  because  the 
and  lakes  have  been  puUutrd  .«rd 
,  or  partly  filied.  with  erv*:.  n  s«l:.3iei-t. 
ftt  — aay  Piaees  tiie  sciirces  ^  water  U*v« 
inrtiDal^y  <trted  up  In  pan*  of  this  ccun- 
^T  aiBd  Laun  Amervca.  perennial  str-f^Lms 
have  dried  up  as  a  restut  ctf  r*pid  ruaoC  Irom 
eroded  land  resiilttrg  from  careieas  cuJtJva- 
tkm.  overgnuang.  btnmlnf  and  wasteful 
lutabenog.  In  such  1  <&litles  a  few  btrds 
sxid  mammaJ.t  mjiy  t>«  sten  .Arra^ii  nAi.y.  but 
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ta  an  etjcmy  of  tbc 

BMk  ha  IMt.  tlM 
fOr  eiasapie.  piuduted  IS.* 
OOOAXl  boshels  af>  a«s:er^  but  the  aanval 
UjCaj  has  s,iir^zj.  *.u  •u^^j  aboot  t.- 
buklkels:  ana.  tor  tbe 
9Ker  prodatttoc  has 
ecoft  JB  SD  Tear?  Dr  R  T  intftt. 
of  Vha  GbewpeaJce  BioVTe+cal  Taborstory 
quoted  as  h^nnt:  said 

"Poor  ixvAr.nfea^rit  c^  the  land  arcond 
bar  and  lack  a(  coocrrvatKm  practices  ts 
rerporstbie  tn  no  ssbsXI  iM^ia  toe  tb*  de- 
cltntBc  cyrster  prodtartkc^  rzUras  tAw  ^and 
Is  properK  rrrsnafed.  fnnu-jn  wu:  orinr  sbovt 
a  ftjrther  decline  ::;  oyster  yieKts 

There  -ji  r.o  r.eed  to  jr.?  -.11:0  Tuurth^r  detail 
with  respect  to  tfce  bad  eae^v  )if  i--.il  and 
waser  wastagv  cr.  wtldlire.  It  !x>ils  down 
peett)  mncH  tn  tht^  Wtthovt  prndutUse 
land  and  the  wat*^  tbat  mAle«^  rt  prodtioe. 
therv  can  be  very  liiic*  ; r,  ■ -ut  »  t  of  birtls. 
Ash.  fur  bearers,  cr  ^iisr  -:-jn  f  Vkos-.  ■?<  ottr 
ttfe-fctvtn^  scLl  is  ;o<-:<i 
or  tike  w»i«-  tiiAt  :e-^i< 
strearr't.  and  a  grei:  deii.  • 
into  acr  coastal  W9t^r!.  drs. 
these  BS^»  tann  ltir:i;      T- 

ler    T^mouar^m    u    c!*a.-       v*,>    st    '    »--     \.^ing 

artmud  aOCa^  arrtss  of  our  pn..<i;i.r':  t<?  iji::.d 
eaca  yvar  ihrou|3i  soU  erosios..  with  ij  tt« 
t:'.er.ii,7.'.  z.i-r-Mtet  to  gams  and  b&h  wtucL 

Tie  :i.-.:.  .a:.j^  of  An>«rte«»  eanprtee  our 
pitnctpal  fish  and  raxne  bnbttal:.  and  the 
fszscr  is  ottr  BTtnetpal  rune  mina^er  It 
must  l>e  a;'pairat  then,  that  w»  are  ccnr^r 
to  eet  the  nsost  eflectJve  w-i'dl.f  •  tacorove- 
meax.  both  In  quantity  and  dlstr  button  by 
ke«p:n£  this  Tsuf  ;Arm-Und  hatittat  in  Its 
best  prodacu]i«  coiKllticci.  There  Is  em  other 
way  ij?  asstire  our  over -all  wiidtfe  poouJ*- 
ttoas  at  the  futire.  trvt  as  there  Is  no  other 
ao  assure  oar  future  productiosi  cf  food  and 
other  crops  except  ty  preservlni-  our  good 
wiilch  piodiices  them 
What  tbe  sctl-cij— «rist>nc  d  strtcts  ai^ 
to  this  sad — ^tlM  profcreas  'Jm  district 
IB  pcttzng  the  vmrtois  wlldQfe- 
aoU  sad  water  eoneerra  tlon 


r*. 

-ms. 

Meet 

.^i.ett 

and 

-*- 

a:  e~ 

.ttie* 

' 

::     :  - 

1.  ~'    ■.* 

*           *'"' 

«t:ty 

"i<d 


=  As  queued  by  Joe  Boyle.  Myrery  cf  tfce 
Disikppeanxtg  Oyster.  In  Short.  A,3ni  ld4a. 


farsis 

In  the  U 

ctwdtaR  ar  peromt  cT  tks  land  (1 
s<Tesi  and  37  perceat  a.nijrr)  mi  |ka 
faras  In  this  aostthosattra  sraa.  ■■!.  of 
ctxirae    tt  is  the 

ptexiaua^  aad 
wtth   FfBrtea  emtsol 
uree-that  renlly 
prioqrcsB  that  has 

St»  '.es  as  a  wncie  a 

Oa  July  1 
OOOiJiM  acres  of 
veys  tiand  inventory) 
ScHi  thewasers  Siataa.  prlacipa^y  ob  tfeo  IM^' 
'XC  04C  Kcr«a  of  farm  land  La  thaaa 
Meauir^wnue.  iBrGrr  tJtma  a  thiifl  at  a 
cocopiiet*  cooaervauoci  IBraa  phua  toM  bsHS 
wcrked  out  u;  the  fVirfTf>s^Mem  — -"^t^  |w 

July  1 — tIJJOOjaoo  acres.  oC  vhteh 

acres  had  been   abated. 

Aianrn  ^e  wildllf e-heneAO^  < 
aseaetirss     patxLi^     to     aake     an 
treatinrBt  in  these  U  ^»^tTS  I  Bight 
Udc   ihcee     WOOJXK^  scrss  of  strip 
litaLr'.y  half  a  miiUac  acrw  of  wiMUfc 
itfiproTemect.  indudtac 
life   strips,   and    set   laxkd  tmtfa 
wUdhle      lljUXUlOO     acres     oT 
wixrtiard   iaana^eincnt    *"-«1    ^^mrt 
acres  ai  tree  ptantlnn,  and  75.S7I ; 
built 

I  wijit  brthtfr  ycai  with 
details  oc  t2:e  different  practlCMi. 
that  are  involved  In  t^kls  aoU  and  ittar  aar 
izig  work,  although  I  do  hope  Uiat  aU  of  job 
who  hare  not  dene  so  aJraady  wlQ  take  tlB 
oppcrtu;iity  tc  famUterhte  ytnsaalvca  with 
thne  cperatlcns  is  ycur  own 
your  Srate  SoU  Consarratinn  ComatttM 
otzr  servire's  State  odes  Better  «*vfl,  1 
Into  these  aotl  conservation  districts  aa  < 
as  Tcu  can  ax£.  see  wbati  going  oc  la 

As  I  said  earner.  I  understand  aU  c€  tbm 
southeast  States  are  «Tw<-if%j  the  39  throqgh- 
out  the  cc<ti£.try  wbose  g^zae  azkd  AsSi  eoaa* 
tEUSBlans  are  wcrklnc  with  the  dtstrlets. 
Soch  ac  eta  nn  pie  as  your  giXArp  has  set  tn 
resp^rt  ts  most  gratlTylag.  Tbe 
nr.ies  ahead  tar  as  sH  to  work  tcgetlMr  to- 
ward t;:e  coctzaoEi  soi  I  and  water  azal ' 
ccDserrt'.icn  goal  are  many.  These  Is 
or  need  for  aU  that  we  can  do 
whether  It  Is  !n  stx-h  xjcdrrtaUofi  as  fv^ 
rushing'  dlstr^.cts  with  such  mattflals  »s 
leri  ~fa.  &nd  htci.liLT  lespedeaa  seed  and  ptasta 
r  .-  ».;<;:.:??  tc-rrJers.  malntaititin  eooperaslve 
pro.'ectj  for  qnaii.  or  corrcectnc;  iinpi  r  Wtstae 
fish  populations  and  controOlBf  vaaA  Id 
farm  pontk. 

Lrt  me  leempfaastae  this,  that  vOdttSS  k 
cnostdered  by  the  SoU  Cocagnatton 
to  be  as  r:nportsu3t  and  valoable 
which  srertts  raOcst  conslderstioii  tn  all  cf 
our  ccnarrra^cn  pfanntng-  In  p»«»««»*m 
drilnace  works,  for  exaaaple,  we  attaipt  to 
pdnt  otit  thoae  wtldBfe  vmluas  to  thoa 
wtKsn  we  work,  and  It  is  our  slated 
tn  disunxiaye  iti  sliisti  at 
wlitae  Important  mtgretory  watsifuwl 
tat  is  alfrcted.  Becauas  the  < 
with  the  farmer,  howwrer,  ft  Is 
tbe  wfldltfe  tnterests 
the  farmen  a  pract:u:«l  program  that  vtD  ba 
some  way.  ccsiipensate  them  for 
thctr  land  as  waterfowl  habitat.  IB 
of  thh  Ttattve.  tt  wOl  do  no  good  aa 
ably  nc  llttie  harm  for  tbc  eras 
wtldtlfe  iMtlef  usent  to  tatf em  the 
fji  the  80AI  Coaaereotlan  Strftas  that 
are  In  o:iramand  cf  tlu  sltaallon  and  there- 
fare  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  that 
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goM  wrong  with  dralOAg*  aiTalra.  Th!«  ta  not 
hdplni;  the  interoU  of  wlUlUfe  or  thOM  who 
do  iht  chftTijing.  Th«  t»cU  »r«  weiJ  knon^n 
thJtt  the  farmers  th*m«el»w  are  In  command 
and  thoM  who  Bhou't  about  draining  land 
that  they  »ay  ahould  not  be  drained  would 
MM  tlieir  time  to  greater  advantage  by  ocn- 
•ulttng  with  and  aiding  tboae  who  are  try- 
ing to  keep  drainage  operation*  m  line  with 
aotuid  land  uae.  with  th«  lutereau  of  wild- 
UX«    not    overlooked. 

Wherever  the  land  eapablltty  Indicate  that 
the  land  la  beet  suited  far  wlldllXe.  no  con- 
Stct  U  inrolved.  of  courae.  Where  the  land 
capabutty  lndlcat«s  the  land  can  be  used 
Mfely  and  prontabiy  for  Ueeatock.  trees,  or 
cuiuvated  cropa.  however.  It  l»  only  right 
that  aome  Incentive  or  compensation  be 
made  available  to  the  landowner  If  that  land  . 
U  to  be  devoted  to  wildlife  production  The 
from  tiiat  compenaatlcn  takes,  and  the  way 
In  which  It  U  made  available  to  the  land 
owner  or  operator,  comprlae  one  of  the  w^t 
important  probtenia  facing  the  wildlife  pro- 
fMKlon  today 

Xn  all  event*  U  is  only  through  a  coordi- 
nated iand-UM  plan,  baaed  on  a  careful  study 
of  aolls.  location,  engineering  requirements. 
and  other  tactore.  that  lands  unsuitable  for 
farm -crop  producUon  may  be  safeguarded  aa 
wUdllle  hablUU.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Swvlce  IS  committal  to  continue  doing 
•verythlng  it  can  to  obtain  eflectlve  coopera- 
tion with  wildlife  agencies  and  organizations. 
and  In  encouraging  them  to  work  more  cloee- 
ly  with  soil  conaerratlon  district*.  During 
the  past  year.  In  fact,  in  order  that  wlidlife 
values  be  given  every  reasonable  considera- 
tion m  the  assistance  we  give  to  the  dUtrlcts. 
otir  Service  has  taken  additional  steps  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  such  groups. 

I  hav*.  already  referred  to  the  way  in  which 
wUdltfe  Interests  for  their  part,  including 
sportsmen's  groups.  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partments, and  the  rest,  are  backing  up  their 
support  of  soil  and  water  conservation  with 
physical  assistance.  That  is  most  lmf>ortant, 
for  the  Job  has  only  been  well  begun.  In 
order  to  flnlah  It.  and  in  time.  It  U  going  to 
take  the  continued  and  untiring  teamwork 
Of  all  of  u» — farmers,  soil  conaervatlonlstc, 
wildlife  interest*,  and  everybody  else. 

The  farmers  thetnaelves.  business,  and 
other  community"  interesta.  and  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Oovernment  ail  have  found  by 
experience  that  effective  soil  and  water  con- 
servation is  profitable  and  satisfying  aU  along 
the  line.  It  hardly  could  be  otherwise  for 
anything  so  much  In  the  public  Interest. 
With  this  contlnvied  dedication  of  our  Joint 
test  efforts  to  this  vital  undertaking  of  safe- 
guarding our  soil,  water,  wildlife,  and  related 
reaouroas.  I  am  more  confident  than  I  have 
wer  been  befcwa  that  we  are  going  to  do  the 
X)|>— do  It  right,  and  do  it  In  time. 

X  am  becoming  more  and  moru  convinced 
with  every  trip  oi  Inspection  I  make  In  the 
field.  I  am  seeing  an  encouraging  increaa* 
In  the  rate  of  soil  conamrvatton  applied  to 
the  land  aiid  an  advancement  in  wUdilfe 
hAbltat  and  wUdlUa  numbers.  Week  befor* 
last  a  big  national  publication  aaked  for  a 
freshly  made  picture  of  a  gully  in  ea.<rtern 
PennaylvAnia.  It  was  promised  but  when 
our  photographer*  want  out  to  get  it.  they 
couldn't  get  it.  It  aecaied  unbelievable, 
gulltea  had  been  ao  common  in  the  localltiea. 
I  went  out  with  them,  but  still  no  gulliea. 
X  aaked  our  local  boya  why  It  waa  w«  couldn't 
find  any  gulUca.  Their  answer  was  tba 
gullies  had  be«a  doaed  up  with  consolation 
aaeasures.  principally  with  planting*  of 
iMUptable  vegetaUmi.  tneltidlng  in  many  In- 
flteneea  food  and  eovar  for  wildlife— and  X 
waa  told  that  wlUIilfa  was  oomtng  back  on 
BMBy  farms. 

And  |uat  last  w«ak  I  had  a  almUar  ezparl* 
la  Wiaoonala.    And  not  to  overlook  a 


more  penonal  experience.  I  enjoyed  the  past 
aimamer  the  call  of  bobwhtles  on  my  6-acre 
tract  in  northern  Virginia,  where  I  am  get- 
ting good  resulu  with  lespedeza  blcolor— 
and  bobwhltes.  too. 


Batter'f  Best  Frieaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  icAsaACHrsrrrs 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSE1«TA  I IVKS 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr  PURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
an  article  in  This  Week  magazine  of 
September  30.  1951.  entitled  "Batter's 
Best  Friend."  It  tells  the  story  of  thow 
who  work  on  baseballs  in  the  A.  G.  Spald- 
ing Co.  In  Chicopee,  Mass..  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  district. 

I  have  been  through  the  plant  and 
have  seen  the  operation  described.  I 
think  all  Members  would  enjoy  reading 
the  article. 


Ify  party  is  the  only  one  to  champion  Ufa 
caiMe  of  free  enterprtae  on  every  frot  t.         , 

My  party  u  the  one  whlcto  baa  oaiataMlf 
Saofiai  ■ocialiam  and  the  welfare  itftte.     f 

My  party  is  the  one  which  has  trie!  to  g*t 
Communists  out  of  Oovernment.  axry  o^t 
loyalty  and  security  program*,  instinite  14- 
vestlfaUon*  into  Communist  activities. 

My  party,  in  brief,  1*  the  one  whl:h  frotn 
the  beginning  ha*  fotight  commuiism  tn 
this  coxmtry. 

My  party  is  the  one  which  Iwlievea  thefe 
la  notliing  lntqulto^ls  in  loving  one's  countty 
above  all  others,  nor  dlahonorable  in  co^- 
ildcrteg  this  Natkm's  welfare  oar  11  ret  obi- 
igatlon. 

My  party  baUevas  that  our  foreign  poU^ 
should  be  clear,  forcible.  In  the  American 
tradition,  truly  non-partisan  and  aliould  be 
backed  by  a  majority  of  the  America,  i  people. 
I  My  party  believes  that  any  forelpi  com- 
.mitment*  or  agreements  made  in  tae  name 
,of  the  American  people  ahould  be  known  » 
jtkaaa  and  shotild  be  anhlaef  as  required  I  rf 
\tb»  Oonatltution  to  cooflnnatlon  or  rejaetk  o 
i  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea. 

My  party  believes  that  the  Congress  of  tie 
; United  States  and  not  the  President  should 
daelare  war. 


The  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  HORAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  statement  from  the  Washing- 
ton State  Federation  of  Women's  Re- 
publican Clubs. 

This  is  a  partisan  insertion  in  the 
Record.  It  is  however,  I  feel  most 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  two-party  system.  The 
points  raised  by  the  Washington  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Republican 
Clut>s  are.  of  course,  controversial. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  they  have  stated 
a  mighty  good  case  for  the  Republican 
Party  and  I  am  proud  that  this  state- 
ment outlining  the  achievements  and 
the  principles  of  one  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican political  parties  originated  in  my 
own  State  of  Washini^ion. 

The  statement  follows: 

YoD  Ask  Me  Wh.\t  Mt  Pabtt  Is 

You  ask  me.  neighbor,  what  my  party  Is. 
and  this  I  axh  telling  you  true: 

My  party  is  the  one  that  in  1947  for  the 
first  and  only  time  since  1932  balanced  the 
national  budget. 

My  party  Is  the  only  one  In  30  years  to 
reduce  taxes. 

My  party  Is  the  one  which  baa  warned  ua 
of  the  dangers  of  annual  deficits  and  a  huge 
national  debt. 

My  party  Is  the  only  one  which  has  fought 
waate  and  extravagance  tn  Government. 

My  party  is  the  one  which  has  stood  for 
the  preaarvatlon  of  the  Constitution  as  is. 

My  party  is  the  one  which  has  upheld  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  against  the  en- 
«oachra«nts  of  government  Itself. 
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My  party  is  not  the  one  which  redi 
dollar  to  a  50-cent  piaee. 

My  paarty  is  not  the  one  which  oacnaa^ 
the  national  debt  fran  twenty-onir  bffllOfiB 
In  1933  to  two  hundred  and  stzty-ceven  bil- 
lions in  1951. 

My  party  Is  not  the  one  that  incrsased  tlie 
cost  of  Government  from  five  billiors  in  19^ 
to  seventy-four  billions  in  1953. 

My  party  1*  not  the  one  that  nscognli^ 
Soviet  Russia. 

My  party  is  not  the  one  that  coddled  Alg|er 
BlsB.  let  Gerhardt  Elsler  escape,  ind  that 
blocked  every  effort  to  smoke  Coiomunl^ts 
out  of  Government. 

My  party  is  not  the  one  which  :nade  ttie 
disastrous  agreements  at  Y&lta.  i 

My  party  is  not  the  one  whose  bk.undarlfic 
poUey  lost  us  China  to  the  Beda. 

My  party  Is  not  the  one  that  oriered  the 
"polloe  action"  in  Korea. 

My  party  is  itot  the  oae  that  flrel  Om^al 
MacArthur. 

My  party  1*  not  the  one  which  has  brought 
us  a  spurious  prosperity  through  war  and  by 
mortgaging  the  future  through  de  n. 

My  party  is  not  the  one  whose  extratia- 
gaaee  and  fiscal  policy  has  brougit  an  ^- 
flatlon  and  then  has  cried  to  hl^h  heaven 
for  greater  authority  to  bring  or  more  of 
the  same  to  stop  Inflation.  i 

My  party  is  the  one  which  has  riade  It  •no 
hot  for  the  administration  they  wire  forcrd 
to  (M^er  these  crime  inveetigatlonii:  but  9iy 
party  is  not  the  one  whose  politiai  coi 
tldos  with  the  underworld  has  beei  rev 
by  these  same  investigations. 

My  party  is  the  Republican  Party.  It^  a 
Irafc-rato  party,  neighbor,  a  Orand  Old  Paity 

Wbnt  you  )oln  ua? 


National  Jewi$h  Youth  Confirence 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMAIIKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDON  IZIO 

OF    NT'*    JEKStT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSESr ATJVSi 

Thursday.  October  4,  19S1 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO     Mr  Speaier.  from 

August  31  10  September  7.  1351.  the  atn- 
Dual  assembly  of   the  Nauunii  Jewish 
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Youth  Conference  met  at  Camp  Wel- 
Met.  Narrow  j.burg,  N  Y  Two  hundrt-d 
young  people  coming  from  all  parti  of 
the  Umied  States  met  to  ccnswler  the 
pro'-)lar.s  of  Jewish  youth  at  mid- 
century. 

The  Natioral  Jewish  Youth  Confer- 
er>ce  is  a  permanent  Nation -w;de  body 
which  represents  more  than  300  local 
and  ret^ional  Jewish  youth  and  young 
adult  councLLi  arkd  10  national  Jew^iab 
youth  organizations.  It  ls  sponsored  by 
the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Bo&rd 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wT5h  to  taclude  President  Truman's 
greetings  to  tiie  annual  assembly  of  ihe 
KatiODal  Jewish  Youth  Conference  and 
an  article  on  the  assembly  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Septem'oer  1951  issue  of 
ttw  Circle,  wrhich  is  published  by  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board : 

Tki  WHrrr  Horsx. 
Wa.^hxagton,  Augujsi  15,  l$5i, 
Mr.  M  Turn)  Weiss. 

Chairman,  Sational  Jeteuh  Youth  Co%- 
frmee. 

national  JetcUh  Welfare  Board, 
\f  IT  York.  fi.  Y. 
DcAX  Ms  Wfiss  It  give*,  me  greac  pleasure 
to  send  hearty  felicltatioiis  and  wannest 
pcsaonal  greetings  to  all  who  participate  in 
tte  fonrth  annual  assemtily  of  the  Katlunal 
Jewish  Youth  Cotilerence. 

■ever  before  have  we  had  »uch  need  of 
an.  sffactlTe  cca-pe  of  qualified  leaders  ais  we 
dD  BOW.  Never  before  hare  ve  needed  such 
In  dem'xrracy.  I  tr-ost 
jaur  emfereaee  will  be  fruitful  of  wise 
and  conetrueUve  action  to  Inspire 
Totxth  with  traditional  tourage 
to  meet  the  ne^w  and  grave 
these   pRlIota   times 

Very  sincerely  ycmr*. 

HasxT  S.  TetTMUc. 


[fkuui  the  Circle  of  September   1951] 
TODtH   PaauT   Taarits   roa    Li..<i>£asiap 

( By  Lionel  Koppman ) 
Maaaawaatac.  N  Y. — Jewish  youth  leaden 
eamiot  be  fra.ned  in  a  vacuum — they  nnist 
be  given  opportunities  to  express  themse'.'S'es. 
to  learn  abcut  the  ccanmunity  tn  which  they 
hve  and  the  rich  cnlttiral  hernaire  which  ta 
theixa,  to  share  tb«r  erpertences  and  opin- 
ions with  other  Jewish  vouth.  and  to  acqntre 
certain  procramliig  sfcllis  which  are  requistte 
to  leaiiershlp. 

Mere  than  150  young  Jewish  men  and 
women  tram  aU  parts  of  the  ccuntry  we*^ 
pitnrlded  with  sneh  opportnnltws  at  the 
week-Ion^  feitrth  annual  assembly  of  the 
l«ntyF>^^  Jewish  Youth  Cocferenoe,  which 
took,  place  ttls  mocth  at  Camp  Wei-M<^ 
Bear  here.  The  oonfefe.nce  is  a  Hauon-wide 
ynatb  body  wtjch  is  sponsored  by  the  N»- 
Uniirl  Jewish  Weifjue  Board.  Repra»en:e<l 
In  tlM  •aaAaMBCe  are  300  local  and  .^eev^nai 
JewMft  i^nrtfc  and  young  aduii  coudciis  aod 
10  malor  national  Jewish  Tov.:h  orzanlxa- 
ttaoa    with    a    combined     memhermhip    of 


After  spending  a  full  week.  In  discuasing 
*T*T»*«  prohlems  and  basic  l&&ues  I,^i^<g 
Jewlatt  yootli  and  Anaeric;^n  Jewry  Ui  gea- 
eral.  the  drtagates — many  of  whom  exax  to 
tlie  a&sembiT  with  an  InadequnLte  u::M2er- 
standtng  of  their  Jewishnesa — passed  a  nsacilu- 
tlon  raiMnj  upon  Ie*dcrs  ci  JewUh  com- 
munity coui^ils  and  national  Jewish  cav>ni> 
aatlrons  to  create  an  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference irhich  would  serve  as  "an  liSbStrument 
for  unified  action  tv  Amertcaa  Jewry"  and 
another  resolution  asking  fer  full-fledge*!. 
pu&ltire  pnjeTanw  of  Jewish  education  tn 
communities  across  the  Nation. 


The  reaolutlar.  en  Jewish  educatioo. 
for  local  ccmmlttees  of  Jewish  educaUon  to 
aid  It.  prianotlng  the  effertiven'sss  of  Jewish 
edrxatlon;  caU'^  oc  welfare  ^mdB  to  pro- 
vide adequate  allocatlana  to  J<'wrl*>'  eduea- 
taoiukl  UBUtutloaa:  recocntzed  thJtt  mcbooin 
wtUch  derote  maximum  tuxtc  kod  give  in- 
tenalvc  Jewish  education  aa  h^uxg  ntcwc 
farorafcle  to  the  crea.ti?e  d«;  eiopmeat  U 
Jewish  life  in  America,  urged  the  tntrodac- 
tton  of  Hebrew.  Yiddish.  Je-riah  hletca?. 
rvli^tan.  and  culture  In  the  currtcul*  of 
aeeacutary  echooia  azMl  coUe<;«*;  a£d  called 
m  al'.  Jewish  comnranlues  and  ^r^anizatloDs 
to  seek  to  imfmjvt  every  aspect  d  Jewish 
edjC«*.iorL 

Seldo^;  M.  Kruger  of  Htv^rf..  N  J.  21- 
year-old  student  oi  Interr.AtK  r..^;  reiations 
at  Rut|rers  University  was  vinanlm€us>y 
elected  CJrmferenc*  chairman  ;  occeedirtf  M. 
Davj  Weiss  of  Munhail.  Pa  iilr.  Krufer  a 
former  CTjnierence  Tlce  chaira  ^a  and  pr- 
fj-^m  commSttef!  ciiiirmac  is  a  member  of 
the  Travel  ar.d  Kxchance  CV'mmjar''7n  of 
the  World  A.«wmb!y  cf  Tofrth  (WAY.,  a 
member  of  WAY  Coijncfl,  ar.d  ^-as  as  Ameri- 
can deiefste  to  the  WAY  asaecibiy  He  was 
also  a  deiefxte  to  its  techniraJ  asinstance 
•emlnar  last  month. 

T?j«  delegates'  artltude  tcnrard  Israel  was 
reflected  In  re^rJatlocs  whtcfc  called  for  a 
deeper  understanding  of  krae!  and  erpan- 
ttoo  of  the  settJeTnent  adoption  project  a 
rtaser  relationship  between  Lsraeli  and 
American  Jewish  youth  by  en-»uragtng  the 
member*  erf  the  connituent  crijactzatlcns  lo 
participate  in  the  various  tot;rs  and  tnsti- 
trnes;  and  the  providing  ci  uJ'crmation  to 
those  tndlTtduais  seefcing  p*Tsc  aa^  p;irtic:|^- 
tlcn  in  and  ld>n:-Jlcatlon  wilt  the  atate  of 
Israel 

The  Conference  also  adcptet  a  resoloticn 
thanking  the  JWB  for  its  ep*.  osorahip  aztd 
urrlng  JWB  s  "contlnuec  spcr..> -rship.  Inter- 
eet.  and  arsistance  in  the  fut;-re.* 

Other  rescluiiona  urged  The  Cntted  Statea 
Government,  through  the  UiLit^  Nations,  u 
continue  to  explore  all  pcaslb;e  avenues  to 
peace;  the  observance  of  U.  K.  :3ay.  rvpe^l  of 
the  McCafran  Act;  support  at  .he  Wocld  As- 
sembly of  Youth  and  the  Youm;  Aduit  Cctua- 
eH  of  the  National  Sociai  Weiisre  Assesxi^ly. 
cppoaiticn  to  the  encuurageioect  of  Nazi 
revival  in  Germa.ny  and  the  -ofninu  tat  ions 
cf  senterces  and  eiieusiori  c  ciemer.cy  to 
Nazi  war  criminals,  stxcrig  mpputt  of  tixa 
human  rights  declaration  grtater  objectiv- 
ity in  ceztbooks  and  pcxxnococ  of  intergruup 
underrtandlng  by  the  entertjuament  mdtts- 
try.  freedom  of  emigratloa  lo  Israel  from 
thv«e  countries  having  polices  forbidding 
such  emigration.  ot.,Ddeauiati<.  r.  of  any  Iiziu- 
tations  oc  araaem if  freedom.  e&tahii<h.raent 
of  a  work!  Jewtaii  youth  oonlerenee  ix-  isr-ACl, 
the  achievement  of  the  goai<  cf  the  Mid- 
Ci.ntur:f  White  House  Conf  eren  .-e  on  Chlklren 
and  Youth;  and  the  obeervan  re.  in  1954,  of 
the  sooth  anniversary  erf  Jewsh  fl«ttien>ent 
tn  the  Cntted  States. 

The  American  Jewish  Confej-ence  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr  W^iss  in  his  jinnual  report. 
Mr  Weiss  railed  tipon  local  c immunities  to 
prortde  funds  for  ichoiarsh  ps  ta  enable 
American  youth  leaders  tc  $  udy  In  Israel 
and  to  e?«ible  fie'd  wr^rkers  is.ilichtm)  frv:m 
Israel  to  war%  and  stud?  tn  /umerlca.  asked 
the  conference  to  seek,  m  corjperation  with 
the  JWB,  a  broader  sponsorshi  p  whtch  would 
tedude  all  adult  vrjuth-aervlra;  agencies:  and 
eaiied  for  a  wider  use  of  H«brew  and  the 
ctrenftbentng  of  Jewish  ♦•dtrcatlon. 

S-  D-  Oershovta.  JWB  executive  director, 
urged  the  young  Jewish  leadcs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unusual  strei  gths  and  un- 
OBual  opparrtmltles  which  are  theirs  a&d 
to  ventore  bravely  and  tinhe  Itatlnsty  tnto 
new  fkeids  and  areas  of  hue  an  need  and 
tltou^t.  Be  aid  that  cnly  c  arlng  the  last 
Urw  yean  haw  adults  eomc  to  recognise  that 
yuuth  must  not  only  be  oonsicered  in  deter- 


mining poUdes  bvt  tfacy 

in  the  actual  planning  asad  the 
of  those  pnilcia*. 

Ht>  called  attention  to  the 
Hvlng  by  the  ethical  pnoclplQ*  at 
and  toid  the  dclc^tas  tHat  nt  la  one  «f  tte 

the    National    Jewish  ToiitS*   Odnfareaae  to 

provMs  the  educattooal  aD4 1 

nei*   to   make   tt   tmpoertt^  (or 

youth  to  be  detcmred  Into  *abv«ralv«  acStel* 

tlee.'- 

The  delegates  heard  Dr  Israel  KnOB.  ea^ 
slstact  prufeasor  of  phOosophy  at  Mcv  TlOBk 
Uraverslty.  aswrt  that  "Culttire  to  rootai  ta 
the  lives  aiid  experlencea  of  IndlvUnala  awl 
groups  Therefore,  we  Jews  who  IJve  ta 
America  n;ust  develop  a  Jewlah  enltlBa 
which  Is  Indlgenota  to  Amertea.'* 

raoM  rsTi  to  raira 

Profesaor  Knoa  taU  the  dalegaleB  ttit 
Jews  Citnoct  nor  should  they  try  to  ssaape 
the  fact  that  they  are  Jewtsli  Be  aalBaa  the 
delfficiktes  to  take  stack  at  taeaasstvaa  aaa 
to  make  the  traasmoB  tram  fate  to  faMk 
Dr.  Knov  arpe<l  tba  detagatee  tio 
mere  acttweiv  In  JcwMi  Ufa  end  to 
a  strcm^  eflncCtve  ptagraiB  of 
oon. 

Araulf  M.  Pms  cf  Pateeaott.  W.  J., 
chairtnan  of  the  XJHESaj  youth  toi<Hati 
and  a  former  conferenee  dtatrmaa,  toid  Ifee 
as  «nbty  that  "U  w«  want  Oeraaan  yoaith  to 
be  dteinoeraxic  we  have  to  work 
them  and  help  tebcoa  aotve 
Itms.-  Be  «ald  that  the 
tnstlta'^e  Is  osie  step  toetaid 
German  youth  to  partictpate 
tematiaBai  actliittas. 

In  a  tomt  report  on  WAT,  Mr. 
Mr  Pins  *>Jd.  nVe  ae  yevBf  people  Bane  a 
respomlblllty  for  Twafrtag  the  Unii 
larwtion  at  Htimaia  Rt^hts  a  tlvtaa 
ttocL  ior  there  can  lie  no  peace  tn  the 
If  naticns  do  no*  laara  to  rawagBtoe  O 
hermt  dignity  of  every  todtvUtaal." 

The  delegataa  eondacted  rtfi0oae 
and    acquired 
dance,  drama     and 
ber^,    JWB    yxNTth 
RJTC  cxacnttT* 


TW 


EXTENSION  OBP  BBMARX8 
ev 

HON.  LOUIS  C  RAEAITT 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  BKPBZSSRTATXV9B 

Thursday.  Oddber  4,  ifSI 


.Mr.  RABAUT.  Ifr.  Speaker,  ta 
October  1.  1951.  issue  ol  ti»  New  Talk 
Times  there  appeared  a  two-pace  ail—a 
tisement  of  the  Ford  Motor  Oo.  Ac  Ow 
advertiAlns  men  would  say.  it  was  a  ftal 
eye  catcher.  The  left-band  i;a«e  was  a 
mammv/tn  photngraph  of  a  portioo  of 
Connecticut  s  scenic  Merritt  Parkway. 
simibolizizig  "Tbe  Amenean  Bmd." 

On    the    right-hand    page, 
smaller  photograph,  was  a 
the  Pord  Motor  Co..  wWdx 
atctentiou  of  this  Hoose. 

To  the  FiHil  Mstor  Ool.  aad  taSmA  to 
every  thinking  Amtficao  who 
the  revolutioDary  part  vtikb  tba 
.tnoti^  iTKluatry  baa  piayad  in 
tioDal  develapmmt; 
road  is  pared  vith  taope."  Ito 
ere  tfae  adilevemnitt  of  Aneclai  la  VmH 
against  tb/t  dreams  of  America  iCl  yiitar 
ago  is  to  realize,  as  this 
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out.  that  "tomorrow's  works  wtU  dwarf 
our  own." 

I  commend  this  advertisement  to  the 
reading  of  every  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  salute  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  the 
truly  American  spirit  it  expresses. 

The  article  follows: 

Oncs  It  Wax  2.151  Unj»  Lowo—Now  It  Rvks 
rvm  2.323.000  ICius 

In  thP  g<xxl  old  dnys.  when  Henry  Pord 
waa  RtUl  tltikerlng  with  hU  first  cars,  motor- 
ing was  n  riskj  and  a  random  thing.  But 
your  first  drive  was  untorgettable. 

Tou  put  on  your  cap.  gogp,tea.  gauntlets, 
leather  driving  coat  and  leggings,  your  nerv- 
ous sweetheart  dt3nned  her  snug  ankle- 
length  dtuter.  and  wound  around  her  head 
a  rrtnged  sUk  auto  scarf,  90  inches  long. 
The  w Joker  picnic  hamper  was  packed  with 
cold  ch*cken.  sharp  cheese,  and  hard-boiled 

Tou  set  the  throttle  and  the  spark  levers. 
To^t  had  to  watch  out  or  you  would  get  a 
;olt  that  would  knock  your  elbow  loose. 
Tou  cranked  lurlously  and  leaped  over  the 
door  Into  the  driver's  seat.  The  car  was 
jxunpiivg  as  U  It  would  fly  apart.  Then  you 
pushed  the  gas  lever  up  and  up.  and  stepped 
on  the  low  pedal.  With  a  groan  and  a 
clank,  you  were  off  Into  adventure,  flying 
along  at  as  miles  an  hotlr. 

Where  did  you  go  on  your  first  trip? 
everybody  went  to  the  end  of  the  road,  la 
those  days  there  was  an  end  of  the  road. 
Outaide  the  atone  streets  of  the  cities,  the 
road  soon  died  in  choking  dust  or  in  deep 
ruts  of  thick  chocolate  mud.  Great  stretches 
of  the  Nation  were  unreachable— and  un- 
developed 

The  automobile  changed  all  that.  Today 
the  American  road  has  no  end;  the  road  that 
went  nowhere  now  goes  everywhere.  One 
of  every  seven  Americans  has  a  job  in  the 
field  of  highway  uansportatlon;  a  million 
Americans  make  cars  and  parts;  a  million 
and  a  half  service  and  sell  cars.  Three  of 
every  four  families  own  an  automobile.  Ford 
alone  has  built  more  than  35.000.000  cars. 

The  funny-looking  little  contraption  on 
the  delicate  bicycle  wheels  became  the  source 
of  the  greatest  Industry  in  the  world;  It  has 
changed  all  the  world's  way*  of  living  and 
thinking 

Persons,  things,  and  places  in  the  Nation 
depend  on  auto  wheels.  The  wheels  roll  on 
endlessly,  always  moving,  always  forward— 
and  always  lengthening  the  American  road. 
On  that  road,  the  Nation  la  steadily  traveling 
beyond  the  troubles  cf  this  century,  con- 
stantly heading  toward  finer  tomorrows.  The 
American  road  is  paved  with  hope.  The 
yean  ahead  shine  with  tlie  achlevemenu 
that  are  now  only  dreams — for  tomorrow's 
works  win  dwarf  our  own. 

At  Ford  Motor  Co .  we  have  faith  In  the 
American  road  We  believe  that  America 
can  keep  traveling  on  !t  toward  an  even 
better  life  for  all.  We  intend  to  keep  4»t.- 
tributlng  to  the  bright  promise  of  that 
future. 

Foao  UoToa  Co. 


Pablk 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANOT 

or  immmtLfunA 

Of  TBI  BO08I  OF  BBPRBBfTATTVBB 

ThuTBduv,  October  4.  19S1 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
MBtlir  X  idMcd  In  the  Appendix  of  the 


CONOREssioHAL  RECORD  a  report  on  pen- 
sion plans  In  private  industry. 

Continuing  my  Intere.st  in  the  subject 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Meyer 
Jacobstein.  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Library  of  ConKress,  and  Miss 
Helen  Livingston,  of  the  Government 
Section.  Library  of  Congress,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  report  has  been  compiled 
on  public  retirement  systems. 

After  analyzing  the  reports  on  pension 
plans  in  private  industry  and  public  re- 
tirement systems  one  can  readily  under- 
stand the  immediate  need  of  an  over-all 
study  by  Congress  of  the  pension 
question 

The  report  on  public  retirement  sys- 
tems follows: 

Px-'BLtc  RrrnnMiNT  Ststtms 

Public  retirement  systems  in  the  United 
States  range  from  the  informal  pension  ar- 
rangements covering  a  few  public  servants 
in  small  communities  to  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  s^irvivors  Insurance  system  (OASI) 
of  social  security  which  currently  covers 
around  40.000.000  jobs  and  has  t>een  called 
the  largest  insurance  program  in  the  world. 
They  Include  plans  for  special  groups  of 
munlcip>al  employees,  such  as  teachers,  po- 
licemen, and  firemen,  as  well  as  city  and 
county  systems.  Some  State  plans  are  con- 
fined to  regular  State  employees,  others  in- 
clude teachers,  and  still  others  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  county  or  municipal  em- 
ployees In  the  general  State  plan.  At  the 
Federal  level.  Congress  has  provided  special 
retirement  programs  for  employees  of  the 
railroads  and  of  the  Federal  Qovernment,  in 
addition  to  the  broad  OASI  program  of  social 
Insurance  for  most  of  the  working  popula- 
tion.' 

As  was  the  case  with  private  retirement 
plans,  the  patterns  of  coverage  and  benefits 
are  dlffiise  largely  because  the  first  public 
retirement  systems  were  established  by  scat- 
tered employee  units  and  were  usually  tai- 
lor-made to  cover  special  conditions  and 
requirements.  The  trend  has  been  toward 
standardization,  consolidation,  more  com- 
prehensive protection,  and  broadened  cover- 
age At  the  present  time  new  plans  are 
being  developed  rapidly  at  State  and  mu- 
nicipal levels  especially  as  retirement  pro- 
grams are  being  accepted  as  an  Important 
Incentive  toward  good  public  administration. 
One  result  of  this  rapid  development  is  the 
fact  that  up-to-date  data  on  public  retire- 
ment systems  at  the  State  and  local  levels  Is 
not  available.  Over-all  data  as.^mbled  for 
1946  is.  for  example,  now  far  from  being  in- 
clusive, and  can,  therefore,  be  used  only  to 
suggest  trends  rather  than  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive picture.' 

'  Por  the  pvirposes  of  this  study.  Govern- 
ment retirement  plans  separately  maintained 
because  of  special  conditions  or  hazards  pre- 
vailing In  the  conditions  of  employment, 
have  been  excluded,  Por  example,  retire-' 
meat  programs  for  military  and  Foreign 
Service  personnel  are  not  considered  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  separate  systems  for  po- 
licemen, firemen,  etc  ,  have  not  been  In- 
'  eluded  In  the  discussion  of  State  and  local 
programs.  Such  programs  are  usually  more 
generous,  retirement  age  Is  earlier,  and  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  typical  of  Govern- 
ment retirement  programs  for  these  reasons 
aa  weLl  as  l>ecause  they  contain  special  pro- 
Tlstqna  covering  hasardous  types  of  duty, 

*Tb«  year  1M6  la  used  .<n  table*  on  State 
retlramcnt  eyvtems  aaaembled  under  the  aus- 
pice* of  the  Council  of  State  Oovernments 
for  the  moat  recent  Issue  of  the  Book  of  the 
StatM.  1960-51  (Chicago,  1850),  pp.  210-221. 


&  Tor*!.  ciraKKWT  covcaAcx  ahs  r-rmnciAanci 
Major  Federal  systems:  The  Pedt^ral  old* 
^e  and  survivors  liMurance  system  (OASI| 
lb  expected  to  cover  approximately  4  out  of  $ 
f40.OOO.OOO  out  of  60.000.000)  )obe  v  hen  th# 
1950  amendments  become  ftilly  effective.^ 
But  since  approximately  3  out  of  5  of  the8# 
jDba  are  in  indtistrlal  or  commerclia  estat>| 
Ushmenta  many  of  the  workers  ao  covered 
are  also  protected  by  private  pension  sy»« 
tema.  Public  employees,  on  the  other  hand. 
lave  not  been  eligible  for  OSAI  coverage  anj 

^ subject  entirely  to  the  provlslors  of  tb# 
ooa  public  retirement  ayatema  wliile  they 
ire  performing  government  jobe.  In  Jan* 
Qary  1951.  a  total  of  6.487.000  persona  ha4 
government  jobs  of  which  2.204.C00  wer* 
tti  Federal  civilian  employment,  anl  4.263. ^ 
000  were  under  the  auspices  of  S^ate  and 
tooil  units  (2.535,000  nonachool.  anl  1.747.f 
fOO  achool). 

The  railroad  retirement  system  prortde^ 
doverage  for  approximately  2,050,000  employ^ 
#e3  of  the  Nation 'a  raUroada.  The  clvll-servf 
Ice  retirement  syateva  provides  for  most 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Ooveruf 
taent,  and  coverage  Is  practically  complete 
for  the  2,200.000  persons  so  employe- 1 — espe* 
daily  since  the  1950  amendments  to  the  So* 
eial  Security  Act  made  the  snoall  (roup  of 
Federal  employees  hitherto  lacking  retire* 
♦aent  protection  eligible  for  OASI.  , 

State  and  local  systems:  Estimates  as  tc 
the  coverage  for  enoployees  of  State  and  loo^ 

;ovemmenta  vary  widely.  Por  example.  $ 
otal  taken  from  tables  showing  total  Stat^ 
foverage  as  of  July  1,  1946.  la  632  755.*  A 
•omewhat  more  recent  compilation,  whlcli 
ttses  annual  reports  ranging  froai  1944 
through  1949  for  Its  data,  yields  a  total  c^ 
J, 304.540. »  The  most  reliable  flgtxre  for  cmf 
rent  purposes,  perhaps.  Is  the  tota  of  apf 
proximately  2.600.000  employees  of  S  -ate  ani 
local  governments  who  are  now  under  somf 
form  of  retirement  plan.  An  estimated  tots| 
ef  1,850.000  (38-5  percent)  of  the  employee^ 
#f  State  and  local  governments  now  liick  sudl 
tstabllshed  retirement  systems  and  ara, 
therefore,  eligible  for  coverage  und'>r  OAJ^ 
through  voluntary  arrangements.*  j 

Number  of  ctirrent  beneficiaries  hi  public 
retirement  programs:  Although  mos;  public 
•ystems  are  of  comparatively  recen ;  orlgl^ 
fnd  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  n»  fully^ 
|>rotectlTe  even  for  some  long-term  imployl 
#e8.  the  effect  of  Qovernment  retirement 
rocrams  on  the  Income  of  the  retirel  popu* 
itlon  can  be  measured  to  some  decree,  eet 
lally  by  disburaementa  at  the  Federal 
rel.  Recent  figures  covering  the  source  of 
icome  of  persons  aged  65  years  aid  ovef 
lUhed  by  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  ia  « 
^hird.of  the  persons  In  this  group  (3.  rOO.OOO 
♦re  covered  by  Federal  retirement  projrama-  • 

t 

» V(^untary  coverage  was  provided  by  th 
Amendments  for  employees  of  8tate  and  locai 
fovernments  lacking  another  retiremsnt  sysl 
•em.  and  for  employees  of  nonprofit  organll 
^tlons.  ReliaMc  figtires  on  OASZ  <overagi 
♦ill  not,  therefore,  be  available  until  thM^ 
voluntary  coverage  arrangements  aj-e  com 
yleted. 

*  Book  of  the  States,  pp.  210-215. 
■  E>epartment   of   Research.  Asaocintion 

t^ualty  and  Surety  Companle*.  Ooviirnmen 
Insurance  In  the  United  States  (Now  Tot 
1950).  pp.  86-95.  Data  were  coUectsd  front 
annual  reports  and  handbooks  fir  ead^ 
fund  and,  where  no  published  lnfcnnatto4 
Was  available,  It  was  obtained  tjj-  corre+ 
^pondence  with  of&cials  of  the  fund  in  thl^ 
compilation.  I 

*  These  estimates  were  used  by  t.%a  Con! 
fress  In  estimating  the  scope  of  voluntary 
coverage  of  State  and  local  employee  lack' 
iKig  retirement  protection  imder  OASI. 
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Aim 


a  total  exactly  eqtial  to  the  number  of  tei- 
ploved  need.     Thaec  figures  arc  as  foUcwa:' 

Krtimated  number  of  perrons  aged  «5  yearn 
and  over,  receiving  incovie  from  ijtectfled 
Mouree,  December  1950 

I  In  mi!b(tn<'| 


figxura  are  a-. 
the  total  number  of  persox»  new  receiving 
benefits  under  State  aiKl  local  retirement 
plana  One  recent  compliatlon  allowed  a 
total  of  68.475  beneficiaries  In  thia  group, 
aa  compared  with  the  total  cf  l^SS.dSg  per- 
wonB  covered.'  These  figures  suggest  that  the 
number  of  benefioanes  may  be  &UchUy  over 


4  peterat  at  the  total  number  <rf  peraona 
coTcred.  but  it  seems  Ukely  that  this  pro- 
pordoa  %m  aUgfaUy  higher  todty  t>ecauac  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  coverage  for  State 
and  local  emptoyeeii  during  tb^  past  2  years 

n    rcsiaur  amaxsrKKT  rrrrcacs 

The  major  Federal  retirement  ryrtem*.  aa 
Indicated  in  the  table  just  (bcvt.  are  the 
c4d-&ge  and  survivors  system  >f  socuu  secu- 
rity, veterans  pensions,  arid  \t*  retirement 
systems  for  railroad  workert  and  Federal 
drU  service  employees'  Of  "hcse  only  the 
last  two — the  railroad  retlrenu  nt  system  and 
the  civil  service  retirement  s:-stem — can  be 
classified  as  retirement  prolans  in  the  gen- 
erally accepted  meaning  of  t.ie  term.  The 
prnsram  of  veterans'  penaiOBS  la  deaily  aot  a 
retirement  system  in  this  Sfsiae  eltber  In 
concept  or  In  method 

The  oid-a«;e  and  survivors  i jsteea  eetab- 
llshed  by  the  Soda:  Security  Act  at  ItSS  ftl  a 
federally  administered  "aodU  tasoraaee'* 
program  vbich  ct>^-ers  approximately  foor- 
flfth*  oi  tbe  civUian  labor  fore  The  rettre- 
ment  feamres  of  OASI  have  torrcwetf  sooM 
jjrlnclples  from  established  reiirenaent  prac- 
tices— <ucfc  as  the  mei.^ods  of  lelatuig  retire- 
ment benelit  to  the  tcdivlduai  5  work  record, 
erf  using  jcint  employer-emplf  yee  ccntrttni- 
tlons.  and  cf  defining  ln£\ire<  status  But 
Ita  "insurance"  feattires  are  coiialderatly 
modified  by  "soctal"  conslde  ations  which 
are  dealgned  to  furnish  floor  if  security  In 
old  age  icr  the  whole  popu  atlon  cf  the 
country  Our  system  of  veterins"  pensions, 
of  course,  has  practically  no  rssembUir.ce  to 
a  retirement  rystem  in  the  MDiftted  sense. 

Tbe  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
1920  was  the  firrt  legis.iatk}c  In  the  field  of 
retirement  to  be  adopted  by  Congress.  Nu- 
merous  amendmentE    to   the   :S20   act   have 


greatly  extended  tte 

servtee  retlremsxrt 

appUcs  to  "aU 

tinder  the  c»ctitlve,  judtetel.  and 

branches  of  tbe  Unit 
and  to  all  uih,€as  and  eaployceB  et 
nldpal  Ooremment  of  tbe  Otelrtct  d  Co» 
1cm  bia.  except  eiective  oOeen  at  tbe 
tive  branch  of  the  OoTcnuascBt." 
executive  departments  were  not  tactl 
until  194A.  and  in  th*  same  year  MeaBbcta  at 
Congress  were  mad*  ell^ble  to  Jala  tb*  atf^ 
tern  at  their  option.  Tbe  Canal  Zoaie  Bretliw- 
ment  Act  of  1931.  the  Alaska  Badjoad  Betlre- 
ment  Act  of  1936.  and  the  Panaoia  Otaai 
Canstruction  Annuity  Act  of  1944  art  typical 
cf  legislauon  setting  up  special  retlrcmeat 
systems  for  small  groups  of  employees  en- 
gaged  tn  a  parucular  type  of  Oovemmewt 
employment.  But  here.  too.  a  trend  toward 
consolidation  u  suggested  by  the  fact  tbat 
two  cf  these  systems,  the  Canal  Sane  and 
Alaska  Railroad  tetirement  systcoka.  were 
merged  wKh  the  cxvU-serrice  system  tb 
1949 

Tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  arl«lnaUy 
enacted  in  1235  and  substantially  broadened 
In  1937  and  1946.  created  an  Inauraaoe  fund 
to  provide  pensione  and  ansultlea  for  a^ad 
and  duabled  railroad  cmpkiyeca.  Tbe  aya- 
tem  gives  coverage  to  employees  at  railroad 
industry  of  the  United  States  as  a  functteoal 
economic  unit,  and  thua  Indudea  emptoyeec 
of  camera  by  railroad,  ezpreaa.  and  slceplag- 
car  opera  tiona.  afflliatcd  companies  and  Jotat 
aiesociatior.a  directly  connected  with  tbe  In- 
dustry, and  employees  of  national  railway 
labor  organizations  and  employee  repcw* 
sentatives. 

The  follow  inf;  comparison  at  tbcec  tbree 
major  ftdcral  retirement  programs  sfl 
the  type*  of  protection  which  ire 
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AK  5v«ir<  of  nerriw  workers  may,  <m  witlh 
diaasif  iTfrni  &ifS  «errV»,  ritbiT  r«eci«« 
setafvt  o  cantn^■atlcMt«  witil  mtcrtat  «r  tn 
■■tii  ip<l  If  uuuisty  *t  asr  SI. 
After  ^ver  3'  it*n  oi  sertK*.  elicibW  ior  aa- 
nn  ty  St  ae«  *^  bot  oc  rvfondf  svaHsblt. 
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m.  ST.*T¥  A!ro  LOCAL  covHHrMorrs 
During   the  early    1900°s  some  States  and 
munldpalitlea   lic^an   to  estat>iish   fxinds  to 


provide  retirement  income  at  s  specified  age 
for    cwtaln    of    their    employees,    especially 


public  school  teachers.     Daring  the 
decades  their  growth  haa  beesi  partteidacty 


'Social  Sectirlty  Bulletin,  vol.  14  (Wash- 
ington. Qovernment  Printing  Office.  1961). 
June  1951:  p.  19. 

*  Tutala  compiled  from  Oovemaoent  Insur- 
ance Ln  the  United  States,  pp.  86-95.  But 
Indicative  of  the  incompleteness  of  these 
data  is  the  fact  that  no  totals  for  persons  on 
retirement  appear  for  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Michigan.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Tork.  North  Dakota.  Orepon.  Rh*.xle  Island. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin. 
a]th(  ugh  other  features  cf  these  plans  are 
described. 


•Other  aoaaller  retirement  programs  for 
special  groups  cf  Federal  employees,  net  di£- 
cussed  here  in  detail  should  aisc  be  noted. 
rru^rams  which  operate  on  a  contributory 
tiasis  are  those  set  up  for  employees  In  For- 
eign Service.  T^e  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
Board  of  Oovemora  erf  the  Federal  Reserve 
-Banks.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  OtScc  of 
the  OomptroDcr  of  the  Currency,  nvillan 
tcacbcrs  at  tbe  Naval  Academy  and  the  Pan- 
ama Oanal  Oonstnietloo  Co.  Non-contribu- 
tory retirement  systems  are  maintained  for 
employees  of  the  Army,  Na^-y.  Marine  Corps. 
Coast   and   Geodetic   Survey.   Coast   Guard. 


Army  Ruree  Corps.   Wcenen'C  licdtrcl 

clallat    Corpa.    Itavy    Mane    Corps. 

Health  Serrice.  Federal  Judlcinry. 

of  Territories  and 

of  wars  and  peacetime 

ot  Federal  Retirement  Syateaia. 

curity  Agency.    Social  Security 

uon.  Bureau  ot  Beeaarcli  axid 

reau  Report   No.    15    (Waahlnctan. 

ment  Printing  Office.  194* ).  144 

"Sectioii  3   (s).  ClTfl  anmes 
Act.  as  amended  to  Petmsary  38.  IMt. 

"  Act  of  July  Tl.  1»4»,  PubUc  Law  MS. 
Conf. 
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r»ptd  and  today  rrrrj  8t«t*  openitm  »t  le«»t 
on*  rtUr*mnit  pros'"*'"  *n<l  most  SUten 
opirat*  mar*  thiui  on*.  The  latest  complete 
oomplUtlon  of  State  retirement  systems  was 
DUMle  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  tbe 
Census  in  IMl.  ai^.d  shoved  117  SUte-admln- 
Istered  reurement  pro^crams  covering  almost 
a  mlUlon  employees  "  It  seems  safe  to 
aasume  that  a  corresponding  study  antici- 
pated as  part  of  IftSO  ceiuua  statistics  will 
show  that  the  number  of  persons  so  co\ered 
wiir  have  more  than  doubled" 

In  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  to- 
ward State-wide  plans  for  all  the  public  em- 
ployees within  *Jie  State.  Including  the  em- 
ployees of  a!!  11a  political  subdivisions.  By 
the  end  of  IMd.  33  States  had  provided  a 
State-wide  system  which  provided  for  gen- 
tni  employees  of  local  governmenta "  In 
some  Statea  the  same  system  provide*  for  all 
eligible  rlaase*  of  employees,  while  In  others 
two  or  thret'  systems  operate  on  a  State-wide 
baats.  Various  plans  are  v.sed  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  municipalities,  the  prevailing  pattern 
being  voiuntary  participation  by  action  of 
the  govemmg  body  of  the  munlclpaJlty  In 
Ohio,  however,  participation  for  all  but 
specifically  ex~eptp<i  municipalities  and  oc- 
cupations Is  mandatory.  Nevada  and  Colo- 
rado Include  local  units  unless  they  elect  out 
within  a  certain  period.  Illinois  places  the 
option  with  the  employees  by  requiring  that 
a  petition  be  signed  by  a  spte^lQed  number  of 
the  proepectlve  beneficiaries  and,  if  a  speci- 
fied number  so  elects,  the  voters  of  the  mu- 
nicipal.ty  must  also  give  their  approval 
before  coverage  is  completed  Wisconsin 
and  Pennsylvania  provide  for  participation 
eiUier  by  action  of  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive iKxly  or  by  a  referendum  among  the 
electorate. 

State-wide  plans  In  existence  at  the  end 
of  1949  can  be  divided  Into  six  general  groups. 
Luted  to  show  the  effected  Slates,  with  the 
date  of  each  plans  origin  shown  In  paren- 
theses, 'hey  are  a3  follows:  '* 

1.  Six  States  had  a  single  State  system  fca- 
teachers.  State  employees,  and  genertil  local 
gorernment  employee*  as  follows:  Colorado 
(IWl).  Iowa  (l»45i.  Maine  |1942>.  Oregon 
(liMfi),  South  Carolina  (1945),  and  Virginia 
(1»43). 

2.  Eighteen  States  had  a  single  State  sys- 
tem covering  State  and  general  local  govern- 
ment employees  as  follows:  Alabama  1 1945). 
Arizona  (1948)  California  (19S1).  Georgia 
(1949).  Indians  (1945).  Maryland  (1941). 
Monuna  (1945).  Nevada  (1947),  New  Jersey 
(1923),  New  Hampshire  (1915).  New  Mexico 
(1947).  New  York  (1920t,  North  Dakota 
(1947).  Ohio  (1945).  Tennessee  (1947).  Utah 
(1947).  Washington  (1947).  and  Wisconsin 
< 1943 ) . 


"  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S  Department 
of  Commerce.  Retirement  Systems  for  State 
and  Local  Government  Employees.  1941. 
Special  study  No.  17,  Washington.  D  C  .  1943, 
pp.  11.  82. 

"  A  almllar  study  Is  now  lii  the  planning 
stage  with  the  prospect  that  questionnaires 
will  be  sent  out  to  appropriate  unites  In  the 
spring  of  1953.  and  final  report*  wUi  be  avail- 
able sometime  In  1953. 

"The  15  States  without  suc.b  plaiiS  were 
'Arkansas.  Delaware,  *Idaho.  Karutas.  'Ken- 
tucky, Lciulaiana.  Massachusetts.  MisfiiJ»Kippl, 
ICtaourl.  *Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island.  Sjulh 
Dakota.  *Utah.  'West  VlrgUiU.  and  Wyomtug. 
Tb€  0  starred  States  are  among  tbe  13  which 
have  approved  plans  fur  cuvenng  completed 
apiirovcd  plaiu  for  coverage  of  uixcovensl 
•mployeca  of  8tat«  and  local  governments 
tmder  OA8I  since  beptcmber  1950.  when  such 
eovcraee  became  aratlable. 

**BaMd  on  a  mMnorandum  of  Jtine  20. 
ItSO.  by  Weltba  Van  Srnam.  Office  of  th« 
Actuary.  Social  Security  AdnUi^utratuxo. 


S  Three  States  had  a  single  system  cover- 
ing State  employees  and  teachers,  as  follows: 
Delaware  (1945).  North  Carolina  (1941).  and 
Rhode   IslaiM)    (1936). 

4.  Nine  States  had  a  separate  system  for 
general  local  government  employees  as  fol- 
lows: Connecticut  (1945),  Florida  (1945), 
Illinois  (1939),  Mich.gan  (1945).  Minnesota 
(19291,  Nebraska  (i945).  North  Carolina 
(1943),  Pennsylvfuita  (1943).  and  Texas 
(1947 1 .  The  Florida  plan  covers  county  em- 
ployees only,  and  the  Nebraska  plan  covers 
r.^unlclpal  employees  only. 

5.  Eleven  States  had  septarate  systems  for 
Stiite  employees,  as  follows:  Connecticut 
(•.939 1.  Florida  (1945),  Illinois  (1943),  Loui- 
siana (1946).  Massachusetts  (1911).  Michi- 
gan (1943).  Minnesota  (1929),  Pennsylvania 
(19a4».  Texas  (1947),  Vermont  (1943).  and 
Wyoming  (1949i. 

6.  Thirty-nine  States  had  separate  systems 
for  teachers.  The  nine  States  not  having 
separate  systems  for  teachers  are  listed  In 
( 1 )  and  ( 3 )   above. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments,  including  publicly 
supported  educational  Institutions,  became 
ellglb.e  Vor  coverage  under  OASI  under  the 
1950  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  but  only  If  they  are  In  positions  not  In- 
cluded under  existing  retirement  systems  es- 
tablUhed  by  Stales  or  their  political  subdivi- 
sions.'* The  sentence  defining  retirement 
systems  in  the  act  reads:  "The  term  Tetlre- 
ment  system'  means  a  pension,  annuity,  re- 
tirement, or  similar  fund  or  system  estab- 
lished by  a  State  or  by  a  political  subdivision 
thereof."  and  the  amount  of  coverage  which 
will  becomf  available  thus  depends  upon 
the  interpretation  of  thlj  sentence.  Pres- 
ent Indications  are  that  a  strict  construction 
will  be  placed  upon  the  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  OASI  coverage  will  be  largely 
limited  to  otherwise  uncovered  public  em- 
ployees." 

"The  House  bill  had  provided  for  volun- 
tary coverage  of  employees  already  covered 
by  State  and  local  systems,  provided  that 
two-third5  of  the  employees  elected  to  be 
covered  under  OASI  as  well  as  under  the 
State  systems.  In  the  Senate,  however,  thU 
version  was  modified  and  coverage  was  lim- 
ited to  employees  who  lacked  any  coverage. 

>'  An  example  of  the  type  of  problem  thus 
presented  appears  In  the  case  of  en^lofves 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning  w^lio  are 
Insured  for  retirement  through  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  Amer- 
ica ( TIAA ) .  TIAA  issues  Individual  con- 
tracts directly  to  participating  faculty  mem- 
bers and  has  no  contractual  relationship 
with  the  employing  Institutions  whose  only 
function  Is  to  remit  premium  payments. 
State  and  municipal  institutions  ha'-e  used 
a  number  of  methods  for  enrolling  faculty 
members  In  the  TIAA  system  Sometimes  a 
State  university  has  a  considerable  degree  of 
autonomy,  in  other  cases  enabling  legisla- 
tion has  been  required  before  the  Institu- 
tion could  participate;  in  still  others,  the 
Institution  makes  no  contrlbutlona  of  Its 
own  but  only  has  required  its  participating 
faculty  members  to  contribute  a  percentage 
of  their  sahiry.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  TIAA  Is  In  Itself  a  system  rather 
than  merely  a  funding  agency  for  a  ntunber 
of  self-contained  retirement  plans,  especially 
because  It  has  provided  for  annuity  con- 
tracts fully  vested  In  each  Individual  partici- 
pant, so  that  a  faculty  member  could  trans- 
fer from  one  Institution  to  another  without 
losing  his  accrued  benefits.  The  argument 
follows  that  faculty  members  insured  under 
TIAA  should,  therefore,  be  eligible  for  OASI 
coverage,  and  that  exclusive  factors  apply 
only  where  a  government  has  an  established 
system  for  the  public  administration  of 
retirement  benefits  But  the  prospect  la 
that  all  TIAA  plans  In  State  and  local  unlta 
wlU  be  excluded. 


CoT«n«*  of   ellfrlble   emptoyaM   ol 
a«d    local    governmenU     (emplofeea    o(b« 
tlian  thoee  covered  by  a  retirement  system) 
iJproTlded  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  meazia 
ai   FMeral-State    agreements    entered    Into 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Security 
Afmlnutrator.'*    As  of  August  1951.  17  States 
h9d  effected  such  agreements  and  8  otherj 
ites  were  negotiating  for  such  coverage.| 
ites    which    had    completed    agreements 
'i:  Oklahoma  (December  14.  1950).  Idaho* 
(Pecember  28.  1950),  Arkansas  (February  5. 
1|51).  West   Virginia    (February   26,   1951)] 
Otaifornia   (March  9.  1951).  Utah   (April  Sj 
itSl),  Kentucky    (Ai>ni   27,    1951),  Wlscon-j 
sin    (June    13,    1951).    Nebraska    (June    20, 
lisi).    Arizona    (June    29.    1951),    Alal 
(|uly    2.    1951).    Missouri    (Jiily    11.    1961) 
Ntrth  Carolina  (July  13.  1951),  Kansas  (Jul; 
24.    1951).    South    DakoU    (July    24.    1951) 
Vfashlngton  (July  31.  1951),  and  Tenn< 
(jLugust    13,   1951).     No   figures   are   as  ye 
afailable  as  to  the  exact  number  of  employ 
e^s    who    have    obtained    coverage    by 
method. 

Most  of  the  State  retirement  programs  arej 
oti  a  joint  contributory  basis,  and  In  the* 
ndajco'lty  of  the  programs  employer  contrl-j 
b(rtlons  are  equal  to  those  of  the  employee] 
IVo  principal  methods  are  used  to  determlnei 
t^e  amount  of  the  employee  contributions:! 
( 1 )  employees,  regardless  of  their  age  on 
entering  the  system,  contribute  a  specified 
percentage  of  their  salary  through  payroll 
d^uctlon.  and  (2)  employees  contribute 
ati  amount  actuarially  determined  to  assur^ 
tttem  of  a  specified  amount  at  retirement] 
Itt  the  32-State  plans  studied  by  the  Asso-* 
elation  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Comptenle4 
1^  1950.  the  predominating  percentage  tat 
contributions  was  5  percent  of  salary  fo» 
ttie  28  plans  which  specified  a  percentage) 
ithe  other  contribution  rates  were  less  thaii 
&j  percent.  In  five  plans  the  rates  varied  with 
age,  occupation,  or  length  of  service,  anq 
f^ur  had  different  rates  for  men  and  women^ 
rien  named  70  as  the  age  for  compulsory  re-i 
^rement,  seven  called  for  compulsory  re* 
Hrement  at  65,  five  place  It  at  age  60.  and 
another  five  made  no  provision  for  compvU^ 
aftry  retirement  at  any  age.'*  j 

The  types  of  benefits  show  a  degree  of  simi 
darity,  and  a  majority  of  the  State  program! 
provided  disability  and  death  benefits  as*we4 
^  retirement  payments.  Most  disability 
lienefits  are  geared  to  the  amotut  of  service 
and  the  salary  earned  and  usually  no  limit 

?  placed  upon  the  length  of  time  during 
hich  such  payments  can  be  made.     Th4 
^mount    of    the    retirement    benefits    variei 

Sore  widely,  especially  as  it  Is  Influenced  bj 
evalUng  wages  within  the  different  States. 
Xfsually  the  retirement  benefit  consists  o| 
«n  annuity  based  on  the  employee's  contrl* 
Dutlon.  plus  a  pension  paid  by  the  State  and 
cjomputed  according  to  the  employee's  sail 
#ry.  Fifteen  of  the  32  plans  studied  by  tht 
▲inoclatlon  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Comi 
fanies  contained  provisions  for  benefits  fot 
*irvlvors,  but  usually  they  were  optional  an(J 
depended  upon  reduced  benefits  for  the  an* 
Aultant  during  his  or  her  lifetime."  In  geni 
4ral.  It  may  be  said  that  State  retirement 
]llans  are  not  as  fully  protective  of  survivor* 
4nd  dependents  as  is  the  OASI  system,  but 

,. I 

"  For  a  description  of  the  advantages  t<J 
States  in  completing  such  an  agreement  se4 
'ISoclal  Security  and  a  Kentucky  Retirement 
"flan."  Information  Bulletin  No.  6,  Leglsla* 
\v9  Research  Commission.  Commonwealttt 
Kentucky  (Frankfort,  Ky ,  1951).  Fof 
tates  which  already  had  rather  complete 
irement  systems,  however,  these  advan« 
are  restricted  by  the  provision  whlcD 
tclude  coverage  under  OASI  for  persons  al* 
ly  protected  by  retirement  systems. 
J  »•  Government  Insurance  In  the  United 
itates.  pp.  88-95. 
^  » Ibid. 
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that  they  are  usually  more  priMecUve  thmTi 
OASI  m  that  they  Include  nonoccupational 
disability — a  protection  not  Included  In 
OASL 

Teachers  systems:  Retirement  systems  for 
teachers  are  among  the  oldest  of  pubUc  re- 
tirement systems  As  early  as  1869  small 
voluntary  associations  were  established  in 
some  large  cities  and  appropriation  of  public 
funds  for  this  purpose  began  about  18B&  In 
tbe  beginning  they  were  usually  privately 
financed  mutual  benefit  plans.  Then  for  a 
time  the  trend  was  toward  plans  fxUly 
financed  by  public  funds.  Today  moet  plans 
provide  for  contributions  from  both  mem- 
bers of  the  system  and  public  funds.  By 
1946.  all  elementary  ahd  secondary  school 
teachers  were  covered,  except  for  the  few 
who  chose  to  be  excluded  when  a  system 
went  Into  effect.  Seventeen  of  the  State 
systems  existing  today  were  established  be- 
tween 1931  and  1939.  But  since  1940  exten- 
sive revisions  have  appeared  with  the  restilt 
that  29  of  the  existing  State  and  terrttorlal 
retirement  systems  have  been  established  in 
their  present  patterns  since  that  date  » 

Data  assembled  in  a  recent  comprehensive 
study  of  72  major  public  srJiool  retirement 
systems  gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  status  of  these  systems  In  I960.o  The 
study  analyzes  the  52  retirement  laws  op- 
erating in  the  States  and  Territories  and  in 
the  20  cities  with  the  largest  local  retire- 
ment plans."  The  trend  towrard  broader  cov- 
•rage  provlsloxu  Is  suggested  bv  the  fart  that 
only  five  of  the  State  and  three  of  the  local 
systems  analyzed  are  limited  to  Instructional 
staffs  which  were  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
earlier  plana  Practically  all  of  the  regular 
public  school  employees.  Including  the  main- 
tenance and  cvistodial  staff,  are  members  of 
24  State  and  11  Uxral  systems,  and  all  of  the 
others  cover  at  least  some  other  public  school 
employees."  A  total  fixed  benefit  Is  pro- 
vided in  20  State  and  13  local  systems,  whUe 
In  31  State  and  9  local  systems  the  allow- 
ance Is  of  the  money- purchase  type,  made 
up  of  an  annuity  (financed  from  employee 
contributions)  and  a  pension  (from  public 
funds)  separately  computed,  but  paid  as  a 
single  amount  »  Most  systems  require  30  or 
85  years  of  service  before  the  member  Is  eli- 
gible to  retire,  or  else  the  qualifications  for 
retirement  are  based  on  an  age  which,  for 
most  members,  would  represent  a  comparable 
term  of  service.  Public  contributions  are 
fixed  by  law  li  27  State  11  local  systems. 
While  the  act\.\ry  fixes  the  amount  required 
from  public  fuuds  in  22  State  and  11  local 
systems." 

Permanent  disability  retirement  allow- 
ances are  provided  by  all  but  one  (Iowa)  of 

I  "  "Teacher  Retirement  Plans."  In  Kncyclo- 
Mdlft  of  Educational  Research  (Walter  8. 
ifonroe.  ed  i .  rev,  ed..  New  York,  the  Mac- 
SnlUan  co.,  1950.  pp.  1440-1441. 

"The  Territories  are  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  30  cities  are  Atlanta.  Balti- 
more, Boston.  (Chicago,  Denver.  Des  Moines. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  District  of  Columbia, 
t£)s  Angeles.  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  New 
Orleans.  New  York  City,  Omaha,  Portland. 
Bt.  Louis.  St.  Paul.  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  number  of  the  local  plans  are 
larger  than  some  of  the  State  plains.  In  terms 
of  number  of  members  and  ledger  assets. 

°  "Public-School  Retirement  at  the  Half 
Opntury,  •  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National 
•fcication  Association,  vol.  xxvlii.  December 
li|^  Washington.  D  C.  National  BducaUon 
AMOelation  of  the  United  States,  p.  120 

**  "Public-School  Retirement  at  the  H»if 
Centviry,  ■  Rerearch  BtUletin  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  vol.  xxvlii,  Deoember 
1950,  Wb&hington,  D.  C  ,  NaUonal  KducaUon 
Association  of  the  United  SUtes,  p.  120 

''Ibid.,  p.  142 

■Ibid.,  pp.  143-144. 
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the  72  systans.  Usually  this  allowanee  Is 
computed  in  proportion  to  the  normal  retire- 
ment aUovanoc.  and  the  same  formula  u 
used.  Only  three  systems  (Illinois,  Wash- 
ington, and  Mllwankee)  provided  benef.u  for 
temporary  dlsahUtty.-  Kccept  for  the  two 
noncontrlbutory  plans  (Delaware  and  New 
Mexico),  all  systems  also  pay  a  death  benefit 
to  tbe  beneficiary  of  tbe  estate  of  a  member 
Who  dies  before  retb"ement,  and  only  S  States 
and  3  local  systems  fall  to  provide  some 
form  of  beiMfit  tc  tbe  survivors  of  deceased 
retired  members,  usually  in  tbe  form  of  a 
return  of  tbe  member's  accumulated  contri- 
butions." Again,  however,  these  survivors' 
benefits  are  at  the  member's  option,  and  the 
aUowance  paid  to  the  retired  member  dtirlng 
life  is  reduced  so  that  the  total  does  not  ex- 
ceed tbe  actuarial  value  of  the  reserves  due 
the  member  " 

MoKt  systems  place  a  maximum  upon  the 
retirement  allowance  for  the  purpose  of  lim- 
iting tbe  obligations  for  appropriations  from 
public  funds.  Thirteen  State  and  ttmr  local 
plans  set  this  maximum  in  terms  of  an 
amount  of  nnoney,  ranging  from  $720  a  year 
(Puerto  Rico)  to  83,800  a  year  (nilnois). 
Four  State  and  three  local  plans  set  this  max- 
imum in  accord  with  the  final  average  sal- 
ary— ranging  from  50  percent  (Virginia  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  Boston)  to  80  percent  (Mas- 
sachusetts) Other  States  limit  maximums 
by  using  salary  ceUlngs  in  the  benefit  tar- 
mula  or  in  the  contribution  rate."  In  18 
State  and  8  local  systems  a  muiimum  applies 
to  the  total  aUowance,  ranging  from  a  high 
Of  81.200  (New  Mexico  and  Pennsylvania)  to 
a  low  of  81JJ6  for  each  year  of  services  (Des 
Moines.  Iowa)."  The  present  average  retire- 
ment allowance  paid  to  retired  teachers  is 
close  to  81,000  a  year." 

Retirement  boards  separately  established 
for  that  purpose  are  the  admmistrative 
a^ncy  In  all  retlrenient  systems  except  those 
existing  in  mix  States  and  tliree  local  plans  " 

IV     COKCLtlSIOIf 

The  major  shift  in  pubUc  retirement  pro- 
grams has  been  avray  from  the  bounty  or 
gift  philoeophy  which  prompted  early  plans, 
toward  a  career  concept  which  sees  a  sound 
and  attractive  retirement  plan  as  a  means 
of  holding  trained  and  experienced  personnel 
on  the  Job.  This  shift  has  had  a  marked 
effect  on  public  systems  in  ail  their  aspects. 
One  result  In  the  trend  toward  coverage  of 
all  employees.  Including  temporary,  pro- 
visional and  part-time  worker?,  as  well  as 
people  in  elective  and  appointive  Jobs  At 
the  same  time,  benefit  provisions  have  been 
broadened  to  include  payments  for  super- 
annuation, disability,  and  death.  (Currently 
there  1^  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  la- 
clusion  dt  more  adequate  provisions  for  de- 
pendents. The  practice  of  relating  benefits 
to  compensation  during  working  years  by 
means  of  formal  and  compulsor,-  contribu- 
tions and  established  benefit  formulas  has 
been  accepted  almost  universally. 


*"  Ibid.,  p.  147-48. 

"  0)id..  p.  153. 

"  •T'ublic -School  Retirement  at  the  Half 
Century.  ■  Research  Bulletin  of  the  Natiorua 
KducaUon  Association,  v.  xxvlii.  December 
1950,  Washington,  D.  C,  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States,  p    151-164. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  143. 

«Ibld..  p.  175. 

■■  The  exceptions  are  Ala&ka  and  Delaware, 
where  tbe  l^rritorlal  State  treasurer  is  des- 
ignated, Iowa  (Employment  Security  Com- 
mission), Nebraska  (State  board  of  educa- 
tional lands  and  funds),  South  Carolina 
(State  board  of  budget  and  control),  Wyo- 
ming (State  board  of  education ) .  District  of 
Oolumbla  ( District  Commissioners ) .  and  Chi- 
cago and  Omaha  (local  school  boards). 


Tbe  cwty  method  of  tnf ormal  fntattlMk 
at  the  employers  espcnas.  has  also  gHvn «m 
to  fxmded  pension  ijilwm.  at^^irtirt  ^^  a 
contributory  bs«ls  with  cmployvtB  iIm 
tbe  cost,  gmpioyse  oontrlbatloiM,  It  la 
help  to  assure  pcrmanenos  for  tbe  |«i»t  : 
tbe  employees  alert  to  sal  agxauti  their 
and  eredlta.  and  make  more  Mtoqnata 
powlble.  The  treikd  toward  funded  _ 
systems  and  Inereased  ntac  of  eoutittatlaa 
in  public  systems  has  psrststed  in  splto  ot 
the  fact  that  empbasU  upon  full-funded  or 
fnll-rwene  methods  is  less  'trmttal  ttea 
with  private  plans  for  the  reason  that  aov- 
emments  have  a  perpetual  life.  On  the  oCh« 
hand,  government  plazM  arc  usually  suhjMt 
to  constitutlcnal  limiutloos  which  hava  tba 
effect  of  11m, ting  the  vested  righu  gnyvtag 
out  of  cont:  ibutions  The  part  vUege  of  an  um- 
ployee  to  receive  a  refund  of  contributions 
upon  separation  from  serviee  without  the 
right  to  s  retirement  annuity  is,  hovevw 
basic  to  the  philosophy  at  a  eontrlbutory 
retirement  plan  and  now  constitutes  a  stand. 
ard  provision 

The  most  marked  development  In  reeent 
years  has  been  the  expansion  of  State-wide 
plans  which  mal:e  it  poaslble  for  nnan  local 
govwTiments  to  jnrotect  their  employees  on 
an  equitable  and  financially  sound  **'r*^: 
jM-omote  continuity  of  coverage  for  emplojeM 
transferring  from  one  unit  to  another  within 
a  State:  make  for  standardlsatlcin  of  rates  of 
benefit,  amounu  of  contribution  and  (juall- 
fying  conditions:  and  relieve  small  units  of 
the  responsibility  and  expense  of  oaattng 
and  maintaining  a  separate  organisation. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  which 
has  arisen  with  the  development  of  foimal 
plans  grows  out  of  Inflation.  Proposals  to  !■« 
crease  pens'ons  of  retired  employMs  bseaon 
of  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  clearly 
the  stability  of  a  plan's  «ir>^n<>i^  g 

Some  systems  have  made  voluntary 

throui,h  qiecial  allocatloDs  or  approprlat 
tor  this  specified  purpose.  Although  w___ 
tlons  have  been  raised  about  the  progKlHy 
of  such  increases,  they  have  been  held  Joslft. 
tlable  because  they  do  not  directly  affect  tiM 
financial  structure  of  the  retirament  sjaHai 
or  the  equities  of  present  partlclpanta. 

In  broad  review,  current  dei«lopment«  !•• 
fleet  a  well-defined  trend  toward  all-inclaiva 
coverage  for  public  employees,  broadsr  pKH 
tectlon.  an  increase  In  provisions  for  tho 
vesting  of  rights  in  one  form  or  another,  aad 
greater  emphasis  on  tiie  concept  that  poB- 
sions  are  a  deferred  wage.  At  the  same  Xtmt%, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  better  iiadw- 
standing  of  tbe  true  mttsnlng  of  pubUe  pso- 
siona,  their  aims,  purposes,  and  ohJectlVH, 
and  their  long-term  cost  ImpUcattoas. 


PMt  Mortnu  Oual  Rust  tkt  Dn4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

or  PKHMSTLvama 
m  1^2  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSBirrATIVaB 

Thursdat,  October  4.  19S1 

Mr     FTiOOD.    Mr.    Speaker,    underl 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Uie  __ 
oio.  I  include  tbe  XoUowlng  article 
Acne  O'Hare  McCormidc  from  tbe 
York  Times  of  October  8.  1951: 

Post  Moamcs  Camtor  Ruaa  nn 
(By  Anne  O'Bars  McCormlA) 

The  autopsy  on  our  China  poUcy . 

eoodueted  by  tbe  Senate  Internal  flaemtty 
Subcommittee  Is  an  InvestlgatiCB  dt  tho  state 
of  mind  of  yesterday  In  the  ooatsxt  of  todf . 
Hiere   are   times   when   such   czerclsas   era 
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hl^ly  useful — on  the  off  ch*nce  that  nations 
may  learn  from  experience  But  Just  now 
cxbumatlona  of  paat  mUtaJces  of  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  preaent  poUcy-maken  s««m 
to  be  used  mainly  m  a  atick  for  the  political 
"otiU"  to  belabor  the  "Ina  "  The  atlck  stirs 
up  a  lot  of  mud  that  spatters  nearly  every- 
body who  had  aaylhlng  to  do  with  China  up 
to  the  year  before  last,  but  so  far  It  has  only 
Aalled  at  a  policy  that  cannot  be  beaten  any 
df^adef  than  it  U. 

Certainly  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China  Ifc  a  great  historic  vicissitude  that 
rocked  this  country  to  the  depths  because 
most  Americans  tma|;lned  that  it  was  in  our 
power  to  prevent  It  Perhaps  It  was,  looking 
t>aclt  from  here  U  U  hard  to  Justify  the  haze 
of  Illusion  in  which  we  operated  In  China. 
The  march  of  advancing  Communist  armies. 
the  intrigues  in  Chungking,  the  quarrels 
among  our  official  advisers  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust  that  has  not  settled  yet.  that  probably 
will  not  settle  for  generations  to  come  The 
little  partisan  poat  mortem  we  are  holding 
now  win  throw  no  light  on  the  assessment 
that  will  take  place  when  our  decUions  are 
rcTlewed  In  the  supreme  court  of  time. 

Meantime  looking  backward  is  a  waste  of 
energy,  and  crying  over  spilled  milk  a  waste 
of  tears.  If  this  were  a  reflective  period,  when 
men  and  nations  could  ponder  in  peace  the 
leaaons  of  history,  there  might  be  some  value 
In  political  inquests.  In  such  a  period,  poli- 
ticians might  safely  spend  l  year  in  4 
In  making  mud  balls  out  of  campaign  issues 
and  slinging  them  about  with  boyish 
abandon. 

mz  VKXM  or  tnrazALisM 
Unfortunately  this  Is  a  moment  when  the 
parties  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  blaming 
one  another  for  past  blunders  Maybe  our 
pr4Riiit  troubles  are  a  consequence  of  Inex- 
cusable miscalculations,  but  whatever  the 
catiae.  It  Is  conditions  as  they  are  that  the 
Ooyernment  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  to  face  and  grapple  with.  If  one  were 
probing  our  past  policy  in  Asia  In  a  truly  ob- 
jectlTe  spirit,  tnrlng  to  find  why.  or  where, 
or  even  If.  we  failed,  the  first  question  to 
ask  is:  Who  was  absolutely  right  on  China? 
Who  among  our  leaders  knew  enough  to  deal 
wtth  the  forces  at  work  In  the  amorphous 
WTH-ld  beyond  the  Pacific? 

In  the  chapter  on  America  and  the  Orient 
In  hla  too  sketchy  but  thought-provoking 
book  on  American  Diplomacy.  Oeorge  Ken- 
nan  remarks  that  the  heart  of  the  problem 
of  the  policy  makers  of  Washington  In  the 
Far  Bast  "lies,  and  vtll  always  lie.  In  the 
shaping  and  conduct  of  policy  far  areas 
about  which  they  cannot  be  expert  or 
learned  ■■  This  lark  of  knowledt^e.  combined 
as  it  often  is  with  a  feeling  that  people  en- 
tirety different  from  ourselves  In  mentality, 
environment,  tradition,  and  circumstances, 
must  aomebow,  M  they  are  sound,  think  as 
we  do.  adopt  our  ways  and  yearn  for  our 
form  of  government,  expialns  why  our  friend- 
liest allies  disappoint  us  and  why  otir  attl- 
ttide  bewilders  them.  It  explains,  too,  the 
vein  of  unreallsm  which  In  Kennan's  view 
runs  through  50  years  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  Is  now.  because  of  our  undis- 
puted leadership,  a  danger  to  ourselves  and 
the  free  world  which  has  to  follow  us. 

TBZ  MAixrac  or  mivtakxs 

In  a  passage  r^ery  pertinent  to  the  current 
Inquiry  into  Asian  policy  he  writes:  •Thu 
march  of  events  In  the  Par  East  in  the  dec- 
ardet  prior  to  World  ^ar  II  was  a  vast  and 
tUTfUt  proc«H.  Invoivlnc  Immensely  power- 
ful currents  of  human  affairs  over  which  w« 
AaMrtcaoa  had  little  control  or  influence.  It 
U  easy  to  overrate  the  part  we  played,  or 
tb«  pftrt  v«  could  haw  played.  In  the  proc- 
ML  It  U  also  M«T  to  exaggerate  the  latl> 
tod*  our  statesmen  enjoyed  *  •  •  for 
of  ua  la  fully  able  to  put  himself  m 


their  place,  and  It  Is  not  Important  to  tia 
to   pass   Judgment  on   them  as   Individuals. 

"Least  of  all."  he  goes  on.  "can  I  point 
to  any  single  act  of  American  policy  and 
say.  Here  was  the  thing  that  did  It — this 
was  the  thing  that  tipped  tne  scalea  of  the 
future.  In  the  fabric  of  human  events  one 
thing  leads  to  another.  Every  mistake  Is  In 
a  sense  the  product  of  all  the  mistake*  that 
have  gone  before  it.  from  which  fact  It  de- 
rives a  sort  of  cosmic  forgiveness:  and  at 
the  same  time  every  mistake  Is  In  a  sense 
the  determinant  of  all  the  mistakes  of  the 
future,  from  which  it  derives  a  sort  of  coe- 
mlc  unforglveableness 

To  avoid  more  mi-stakes  is  now  our  urgent 
business.  Correspondence  that  comes  to  this 
writer  suggests  that  many  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans are  troubled  by  the  tendency  to  dwell 
on  what  we  did  and  what  we  left  undone 
In  China  and  to  Judge  what  people  thought 
yesterday  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  today.  These  correspond- 
ente  feel  that  this  Is  a  time  for  action,  for 
going  forward  instead  of  harking  back,  like 
Lots  wife,  to  burned  bridges  that  cannot  be 
recrossed.  The  margin  for  error  grows  nar- 
rower as  the  days  go  by.  and  all  our  powers 
of  thought,  concentration,  alertness  are 
needed  to  walk  the  dangerotu  path  ahead. 


The    Watershed    Approach    to    Soil    and 
Water  Conteryation — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OK.LAHGM.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  before  the 
Watershed  development  conference, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  19,  1950: 
The  Watthshed  Appro.vth  to  Son.  and  Water 

CONSEaVATION 

I  am  glad  to  take  part  In  this  watershed- 
development  conference.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources  la  the  Nation's  moet  important 
problem. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  to  defend  ourselves 
from  military  aggression,  but  let's  never  for- 
get that  without  an  adequate  supply  of  varl« 
ous  resources,  particularly  productive  land, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.  Our 
food  comes  largely  from  the  soU.  and  most 
of  our  clothing,  all  of  otir  wood,  vegetable 
oils,  tobacco,  leather,  and  many  other  raw 
products  of  Industry. 

Productive  lind.  then.  Is  an  Indlspenaable 
part  of  our  first  line  of  national  defense. 

But  land  cannot  be  productive  without 
water;  so  water,  also,  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
first  line  of  national  defense  and  must  be 
conserved  and  prudently  used  all  over  the 
counlry.  Too  much  water  left  uncontrolled, 
however.  Is  a  land-lmp>overlshlng  agency. 
So,  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  con- 
trol Its  application  to  the  land  in  order  to 
prevent  excessive  erosion  and  waterlO|y;lng. 

The  problem  of  soil  and  water  conasrvatloa 
and  wise  use  is  nut  a  problem  that  can  wait 
until  farmers  solve  It  by  any  trlal-and-error 
method,  for  that  might  Im*  too  late.  Tills  Is 
an  urgent  problem  which  demands  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Nation  s  scientists  and  of  all 
who  use  the  land  tot  agricultural  purposes. 
The   understanding   cooperation    and   active 


participation  In  Ito  solution  by  industrial 
Wid  all  other  grooiis  tn  our  society  will  bi 
Delpftil.  even  Indispensable.  I 

LAND   AND  WAT3B  raOBLUCS  KTBITBODT'S 

fl  realize  that  there  doubtless  are  thos4 
Who  sUll  think— If  they  think  about  th4 
matter  at  all— that  the  management  of  fari 
and  pasture  lands  and  otir  wood  lands 
Wholly  the  concern  of  those  who  own 
(jccupy  such  lands,  and  that  only  these  own4 
(tn  and  occupiers  have  to  suffer  for  the  mis4 
ifianagement  of  land,  economically  or  other] 
Wise.  Por  too  long — until  very  recent  yes 
l|i  fact — our  public  ttiinking  followed  sucl 
a|  pattern  very  generally.  And  It  Is  q.ult 
tinders tandable  how  the  public  lias  been  sloi 
Iti  visualizing  this  new  plan  of  concer 
attack  against  such  matters  of  public  con^ 
4Bra  as  soil  erosion,  slltatlon.  and  Aoddk 
Whlcli  are  Inseparably  tied  In  vrtth  the  im| 
poverlsbment  of  the  land  and 
pollution. 

Damaged  agricultural  land  and  poUutic 
•f  our  water  take  heavy  toll  of  munlcl^ 
Industrial,  agricultural,  and  other  urt 
property.  Happily,  we  now  are  tackling  this 
froblem  In  our  flood-control  wcwk  at  th* 
fery  beginning — at  the  upper  ends  of  thf 
amall  tributary  streams  where  silt  and  flood>- 
Iraters  start  on  their  destructive  Journey 
iown  to  the  trunk  stream  and  the  oceaa. 
For  some  time  we  have  been  successfully  at^ 
tacking  the  erosion  problem  everywhere-^- 
from  the  highest  lying  fields  on  down  to  tha 
lowest  fields.  i 

One  of  the  best  assurances  that  we  are 
(olng  to  succeed  In  alleviating  the  flood 
and  pollution  problems  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
Initiative  taken  In  that  direction  by  such 
responsible  interests  as  those  represented  itt 
the  watershed  development  conference  spom- 
Sored  by  the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Conv 
fnerce  in  cooperation  with  the  various  agrli- 
(ultural,  forestry.  Industrial,  tirban,  wlld^ 
life,  and  recreation  groups  having  an  interest 
and  concern  In  the  complete  resource  devel- 
opment of  our  watersheds.  This  meeting  <k 
|nlnds  on  so  vital  a  problem  as  this  conflnns 
^hat  I  have  said  many  times  In  talking  tio 
Similar  groups,  like  the  Interstate  Commia- 
tlon  on  the  Potomac  River  Baaln.  | 

We  have  now  entered  the  soil  conservatiofi 
era,  which,  for  the  first  time  finds  conser- 
vation of  land,  water,  forest,  grass,  culti- 
vated crops,  and  wildlife  Intimately  tied  tq- 
gether  and  coordinated  on  the  basis  of  lanid 
capability  and  need.  This  Is  a  basic  tenet  ()f 
tnodem  soil  conservation.  Profitable  indu#- 
trles  and  thriving  municipalities,  and  ttaie 
health  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  depend 
In  very  large  measure  on  this  scientific  an^ 
practical  conservation  of  our  basic  Ufe-glviqg 
Resources  of  land  and  water. 

ruBuc  THnnoMO  is  back  or  son. 

COMSKBVATIOM 

We  now  can  say  that  national  policy  anirl 
public  thinking,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
ataeed  on  the  utter  necessity  of  conservir' 
our  Interlocking  natural  resources. 
Itearch,  education,  surveys,  and  the  succe 
ful  application  of  conservation  raeasur^ 
have  brotight  us  to  a  new  concept  of  the  Ini- 
bortance  of  land  and.  also,  of  the  leed  f<|r 
prnsping,  the  land  permanently  productive,  i 

Nature's  laws  wvet  so  contrived  tl-  at  lan^. 
water,  plants,  and  animals  all  should  exist 
la  harmony  and  Interdependence  for  pe^ 
petual  {Ktxiuctlveness  of  these  esse  itlal 
sotirces.  To  safeguard  the  land.  It  must 
{treated  and  used  according  to  capability  ar 
^eed.  This  accords  with  nature's  la^v,  whlc^ 
knan  too  often  has  overlooked.  Tala  con- 
cept is  of  the  order  of  Importance  ivlth  tl^ 
discovery  of  the  utility  of  the  wheel  and  fir*. 

People  tislng  land  and  water  and  those 
affected  by  their  use  are  being  coifrontod 
dally  with  new  and  complex  water  ]>roblen  a 
that  are  related  to  the  land.     The   low 
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quality  of  water  In  stufaee  streams.  fWy^is. 
recharge  of  ground  water,  reaervotr  storage, 
waterlogging  of  lands,  eroeion.  sedimentation, 
and  the  soil  moisture  avsUabie  for  plant 
growth  all  are  Inftuenced  materlaUy  l>y  the 
way  we  lise  and  manage  our  land  resources. 
But.  In  nwet  instances,  individual  land- 
owners and  water  vMers  have  little  or  no 
control  over  the  sources  of  these  protaiems, 
and  hence  are  unable  to  de&l  wtth  tr.em 
effectively  alone.  As  a  result,  local  agencies 
and  groups  like  your  own  are  concerning 
themselves  more  and  more  m  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

sou.       COWSKXVATION       SEKVTCS       ntPRASIS       ON 
WATKS.  WATXaSKKOS 

The  SoU  Conservation  Service  which  I 
represent,  tn  fulfilling  Its  authorized  respi>n- 
sIMhtles,  Is  committed  on  Its  part  to  doing 
ererythtng  possible  within  avallfible  resources 
to  providing  assistance  needed  and  re- 
qucsfd  tn  dealing  wtth  this  big  problem.  In 
Bsttsal  watersAeds  or  elaewhcre.  Thus  the 
water  conservation  actl\ities  of  the  Servioe 
are  continuously  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
land  and  water  lisers  and  are  coordinated 
Wtltl  the  activities  of  other  agencies  con- 
esnsed  with  land  and  water  resources  To 
end.  we  define  water  conservation  — 
ch  always  has  been  pert  and  parcel  of 
coDservauon  In  our  Service  planning, 
operations,   and   research — this   way: 

Water  conservation  Is  the  physical  con- 
tBOl,  protection,  management,  and  prudent 
«M  of  water  resources  In  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  crop,  graung.  and  forest  lands, 
vegetal  cover,  and  wildlife  for  their  maxi- 
mum sustalzked  benefits  to  people,  afnicul- 
tujre.  industry,  commerce,  and  other  seg- 
■asnts  of   the  national  economy. 

Vtom  the  start  of  the  Nation-wide  pro- 
gBHn  of  soil  and  water  conservation.  In  1933. 
tbe  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  stressed 
tha  tn^iortancs  of  the  watershed  approach. 
HM8srvlce  began  its  operation  In  that  vear, 
on  a  watershed  basis,  with  the  Idea  that 
soil  conservation  was  Intimately  tied  In  with 
control  and  the  flUlne  of  streams,  lakes, 
and  ditches  with  the  cloeglng 
paoilucts  of  err-sion.  Our  first  projects  were 
ail  on  watersnedK  as  near'.y  as  possible  — 
and    it    was    found    to   be   passible    In    most 

erf  our  prindpal  prolects  in  the  be- 
g*"^*'^  were  the  watershed  projects  like 
ttDSS  oc  Banister  River.  Vs.:  Brown  Creek, 
R  C-:  Scuth  Trger  River.  S.  C  ;  Okatibbee 
Creek,  Miss  ;  Elm  Crpek.  Tex  ;  Green  Creek. 
Tex  ;  Tarkio  Kiver.  ICo  -Iowa;  and  Coon 
Creek.  Wis.  Tbe  v^irk  In  these  and  other 
watersheds  had  a  pr  nctunced  effect  on  re- 
dtictton  of  the  silt  content  of  the  water 
carried  by  them,  and  also  on  damsge  result- 
ing from  inundation  of  flood  waters. 

I^3r  the  past  several  years,  vlrtxially  all  of 
the  Sail  Conser-v  atlon  Service's  technical  and 
certain  other  aaalsiance,  Including  our  work 
In  authorized  fiood  control  projects,  has  been 
made  ava  lable  throutih  tarmer-organlaed 
and  farmer -manager  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, established  under  Suate  enabUng  laws. 
Bcre  In  West  Virginia,  the  watershed  Idea 
has  carried  through  In  the  organizaiiuu  and 
operation  of  the  districts,  a  number  of  which 
bare  been  named  after  the  watersheds  In 
which  they  lie,  such  as  the  West  Fork,  Little 
Kanawha.  Potomac  Valley,  Monougahela, 
and  so  on. 


SOIL   CONSaaVATION    DISTSICT    WOBX 

ALx  raaacs,  othib  watxb  osbm 
The  waterabed  approach  la  the  most  dc> 
atrable  pattern,  because  eonservation  vork 
on  one  farm  is  planned  and  carried  out  with 
an  eye  to  the  needs  of  the  next  farm  and  to 
farms  downstream.  This  viewpoint  to  ss- 
senual.  for  the  process  ot  eroeion  has  no  re- 
spect (or  boundary  lines.  Oullles  dont  stop 
at  fenos  lines,  farm  lines,  or  evca  county 


cr  State  lines.  Neither  do  dtwt  storms  nor 
floods.  And  the  costly  process  of  sedimenta- 
tlcm  never  concerns  itself  with  the  Interests 
of  water  users  dependent  on  unprotected 
reservoirs.  A  main  objective  ot  all  this  con- 
servaUcn  work  In  a  soil  con8errat)(xi  dis- 
trict or  group  of  dlstncts,  then,  is  to  retard 
the  dlsdiargc  of  water  from  upstream 
aress — and.  moreover,  over  75  percent  of  tlie 
Nation's  tot' I  watershed  florid  damage  occurs 
in  these  upstream  watersheds. 

And  while  we  are  thus  retarding  runoff, 
ve  are  at  the  same  time,  and  oy  the  same 
means,  reduetng  tbe  effect  of  eraalon;  and  we 
are  storing  In  the  soil  for  later  use  tile  water 
that  may  mean  s  good  crop  mstead  of  a 
poor  one  or  a  failtire.  Also,  we  are.  by  the 
same  operation,  reducing  the  rate  of  sedl- 
mcntattoD  of  strsam  channels,  ditches,  reser- 
voirs, and  prodiictive  bottomlands.  In  our 
normal  conaervauon  work,  tbe  ob>ective  has 
been  to  keep  agricultural  land  permanently 
productive  while  m  use.  In  fiood-control 
operations,  more  emphasis  is  put  on  the  task 
of  slowttig  dcwn  runoff  So.  In  the  complete 
watershed  program,  we  give  special  atten- 
tion to  measures.  Including  engineering,  that 
help  to  hold  back  water  and  slew  down  Its 
flow. 

ptJBUc   acnrrr   and   azsj>OM&iBU.!TT   ros 

SHASINC   COSTS 

Let  us  suppose,  for  tlltiatratlon.  that  50  to 
80  percent  of  the  landowners  of  a  cm&U 
sratershed  have  treated  their  laiid  with  a 
ct>)rdinaie  soil  coriservation  pmsram  They 
have  terraced  their  farmlands  and  are  till- 
ing il>eir  fields  on  the  contour  They  have 
adopted  sc^- protecting  and  soil -improving 
rotauons.  and  they  are  using  all  the  other 
measures  that  their  land  needs  for  the  main- 
tenance of  lu  prodtictlvity.  permanently. 
Tlierc  still,  however,  would  be  damaging  run- 
off and  sediment  k»s  ( water -traiisported  er.>- 
ston  material)  from  the  area.  The  sedi- 
ment mostly  contes  1mm  areas  of  unprotected 
land,  treatment  uf  some  of  wiuch  lies  be- 
yond the  means  ol  the  individuals  or  even 
groups  of  landowners.  To  retard  this  run- 
off and  hold  back  the  sediment  may  require 
special  measures  which  may  offer  little  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer  on  w^^ose  land  they  are 
built,  but  which  are  of  great  value  to  otrier 
farmers  and  residents  downstream. 

Ordinary  soil  and  water  conservation 
measirres  are  for  the  protection  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  land  on  which  titey  are  applied, 
and  consequently  the  principal  benefit  Is 
rmrelved  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm 
on  whicii  such  wurk  Is  done.  Therefore,  it 
is  only  proper  that  the  farmer  should  bear 
the  principal  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
special  measures  and  structures  used  in  aid 
of  fiood  conaol  are  designed  to  benefit 
bottomlands  along  creeks  and  small  streams 
as  well  as  the  major  tributaries  and  to  keep 
sediment  out  of  stream  channels  and  reser- 
voirs Because  these  arc  public  benefits,  the 
public — through  community  groupw  or 
county,  State,  and  Pedera!  Governments — 
should  bear  their  proportloPiate  part  of  the 
costs,  so  long  as  they  are  JUKtiflcd  by  the 
baneflts  to  be  (expected. 

nvrcmr  or  xmrnoAU  rtoor  cxiwriot. 

The  1935  Soil  Conservation  Act  (Public  No. 
49.  74th  Cong.) ,  establishing  the  SoU  Conser- 
vation Service  In  the  Department  at  Agri- 
cuKure,  declares  It  to  be  the  jxUlcy  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  permanently  for  the  preven- 
tion snd  control  of  soil  erosion  and,  among 
other  things,  "thereby  to  preserve  natural 
resources,  control  floods,  prevent  impairment 
of  reservntrs,  and  maintain  the  navigabiUty 
of  rivers  and  harbors."  It  also  Is  worth 
noting  wher  and  how  the  national  flood-con- 
trol bill  was  flnt  changed  to  add  on  txie 
npstream  phsss  at  ths  work  to  the  maln- 
dHuad  piugiam  of  major  engineering  oper- 
attobs.  wtkicb  htotorlcaUy  hsve  tieen  the  re- 
spoostiWIlty  of  tbe  Oorpe  of  Army  Sngtneers. 


That  was  about  ths  mldfis  of  ths 
when  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture.  aX  mf 
suggestion,  asked  to  make  the  soQ  and  waMr 
conservation  efforts  of  the  Departmsnt  ef 
Agnculture  a  supptanental  part  at  ths  flBo4- 
control  problems.  After  oonsMsrahli  dto- 
ctBsion  the  stiggestlon  was  accepted.  IMi 
resulted  tn  what  srnmi  to  me  to  be  a  ftttti^ 
together  of  the  two  phases  of  a  rmmprntian 
stve,  coorYltaated  program  aS  flood  oositml 
and  prevention.  Ths  SoU  Conaarv 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  have 
responbible  for  the  Department's  wort  tm 
this  program,  ooopsrstiag  wtth  ttoa 
tngineera. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REKIARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  osajkHoacA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSSNThTIVM 

Thursday,  OeMber  4,  19S1 

Mr.  WlCKSnSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  gianted  to  extend  my  re- 
nuirks  in  the  Rbcoka.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Address  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  Clilcf. 
United  States  Soil  Conseryation  Serriec; 
before  the  Watershed  Development  Con- 
ference, Charle&toQ.  W.  Va.^  October  IS, 
1950: 

COMCEXaslOH&L   ArTHOKtZATTOIV  OT  nOO0-COW- 

TsoL  reojana 

Congress  has  authoriastt  mors  than  tOg 
watersheds  for  prallmiaary  flood-coBtral 
exanunation  and  survay,  to 
wtiethsr  the  benaflu  to  bs  derived 
justify  the  cost.  The  Department  o< 
culture  has  completed  prclinalBary 
tlons  on  appruKlmstely  IW 
portions  of  watersheds,  and  It  has  *«'*-¥'i^  Ig 
survey  reports.  Congress  has  authortoad 
programs  of  watershed  IflHWoveaBaBt  on  U 
watersheds  In  different  parts  of  ths  eutiatTf 
vuider  the  Fiood  Control  Act  of  Dscsantar 
22.  1944 — of  which  the  Potomac  Rivsr  dmlB- 
age  kjasln  Is  one. 

Congren.  as  you  know,  recently  authorlatd 
B  review  of  the  Potomac  survey  report,  as 
:-eqaeet«d  by  local  people,  to  determtne  tbe 
need  for  passible  modification  and.  In  tight 
of  changing  conditions  stncs  the  or^taal 
rarvey,  to  see  *f  Its  recommendations  w  ta 
line,  for  example,  with  the  guiding  requiia- 
ment  that  works  of  Improvement  expendi- 
tures have  to  be  commensurats  wtth  ths 
benefits  to  be  gained  in  reducing  potential 
fiood  dsmages.  IfeanwhUe.  of  oourss.  we  ata 
going  ahead  in  soil  conaervatloo  district  fa 
planning  and  treatment  In  Potomac 
watersheds  with  such  watar  rettardatiott 
other  conservation  measures  orlginany  rse- 
ommended  as  psrture  dsvclopinent  and 
provement,  contour  furrowing,  fencing 
lots,  glutting  better  cover  on  ths  land.  ete. 
My  understanding  is  that  ths  Importaaos  of 
this  work  is  pretty  well  tUMleratood  ind»tha< 
the  farmers  are  going  ahead  with  It,  but  that 
this  stm  doesnt  take  cars  f<  such  nsedi,  for 
example,  as  larger  ponds  with  lazysv 
hoard  for  floodwater  detention  than  fl 
themselves  can  pay  tot.  other  floodwater  ra- 
tardtng  and  aedln>ent-eontrol  stmetorss* 
channel  tmprovement.  etc. 

As  X  wrote  Director  Sdwin  B.  Cottoa.  «( 
the  Interstate  Commtwkm  on  the 
River  Basin,  jtist  last  month.  In 
on  the  tTnited  States  Puhik:  Baaltik 
Potomac    Report    preltSBlnary    draft: 
and  above  the  land  treatment 
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(punned,  completed,  and  remaining  to  be 
donet,  certain  flood  control  and  water  con- 
•ervattan  measures  ar«  needed  to  conip>let« 
the  conservation  projp'am  In  thia  area.  Many 
of  these  meaaurea  are  being  planned  and  In- 
(t&lled  under  the  flood  control  opwrattons 
carried  out  by  tbe  Soil  Conaervatlon  Ser\lce 
and  the  Forest  Service  under  the  authority 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  i»44  Such  roeas. 
ure«  Include  upatream  floodwater  and  sedi- 
ment detention  structures  and  debru  baams. 
•treambanlc  protection  works,  und  related 
mcsAures  ' 


nrcaxAsco  nmasBT  ii«  stkkam  pouLtmoN 

This  matter  of  atxeam  pollution,  aa  you 
kzwv.  ts  recclTlzig  pvtietiUrly  active  atten- 
tion again  at  thla  time:  and  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  »llt  U  being  recognized  aa  a  serl- 
oua  pollutant,  originating  in  accelerated  soil 
erosion.  When  we  control  soil  eroaion  on 
the  watershed,  we  thereby  dimmish  the  silt 
contest  of  the  streams,  thus  reducing  the  ojst 
of  filtering  public  water  supplies,  assuring 
dependuble  water  supply  for  industrial  uses. 
reducing  the  cost  of  navigation,  reducing 
Silting  of  reafrvolrs,  and  producing  Tarloxis 
other  benefits  In  fact,  the  only  way  In 
which  water  pollution  from  silt  can  be  con- 
trolled effectively  is  by  the  adoption  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  practices  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  needa  and  catnbillties  of 
the  land. 

One  good  example  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion of  effective  coopieration  between  city 
Interests  and  sotl-conser%'atlon  districtd  in 
dealing  with  thla  particular  watershed  prob- 
lem Is  that  of  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commlaaion's  work  with  adjai^nt 
Maryland  counties  (through  the  Mont- 
gomery and  Howard  Soil -Conservation  Dis- 
tricts ) .  The  conunlsston  has  (sought  a  trac- 
tor and  other  equipment,  which  is  polled 
and  used  on  a  rental  basis  in  the  districts, 
and  it  has  established  a  nuraery  adjat.'ent 
to  Trladelphla  Lake  to  furnish  trees  and 
other  planT.«  for  conservation  use  in  the  dls- 
trlcU.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
made  a  complete  survey  of  the  watershed  and 
now  la  In  process  at  developing  a  comi)lete 
plan  for  conserration  treatment.  About  35 
percent  of  the  planning  In  that  watershed 
httB  been  done  during  the  last  5  years,  and 
the  Sanitary  Commlsalon  Is  now  allotting 
19,000  a  year  to  aaslst  the  soil -conservation 
districts  in  speeding  up  the  conservation 
l»nd  treatment. 

WX8T  raaooA  uaaaecNcr  rLooD-DAMAci 
wouc 

Another  lUuiitration  of  how  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  are  in  position  best  to  serve 
the  public  Interest  in  dealing  with  water- 
shed problema  la  the  emergency  flood -damage 
alleviauon  work  done  here  In  West  Virginia 
on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  River 
and  tributary  streams  after  the  »6.000,000 
flood  tn  June  1949.  As  you  remember,  eight 
lives  were  lost  and  many  others  were  en- 
dangered and  extensive  property  damage  was 
done  In  tK>th  farm  and  urban  areas  in  Pen- 
dleton, Hardy,  Orant.  and  Hampshire  Coun- 
ties. This  Included  damage  to  farms,  d'^y 
property,  public  utilities,  roads,  bridges,  et. 
An  ex&mlnation  of  the  dam&ged  area  showeu 
that  unless  emergency^  measures  were  taken 
to  restore  channels  to  their  original  capa-1'.y, 
Bilgbt  rlaes  in  water  stage  would  resuit  In 
extensive  future  damages. 

The  local  district  supervlson  worked  close- 
ly with  the  Sou  OonaervaUon  Service  and 
othsff  United  Stotes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture agencies.  Army  engineers,  and  other 
State  snd  Federal  acenctes  in  surveying  dam- 
age. Indicating  priority  Jobs,  and  otherwise 
facUlutlxig  tba  wortc  including  channel  ex- 
eavatton,  stream-bank  protection,  and  ban^ 
and  dlka  rapalra.  As  a  result  of  the  work 
psffomad  by  ttisas  agencies  and  the  Staca 
road  iwamtsalon,  Z  am  told  that  most  of  tha 
channels  tn  tha  affected  areas  now 
anoufh  capacity  to  handle  an  ordinary 
fkiod.  and  protection  from  regularly  recurring 


floods  has  been  given  more  than  7.200  acres 
of  land,  and  many  of  the  damaged  areas  can 
t>e  reclaimed  completely  as  a  result  of  this 

work. 

So  it  Is  that  your  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts, established  under  State  law  as  local 
governmental  units,  properly  have  an  impor- 
tant part  in  any  permanent  watershed  pro- 
gram or  emergency  or  other  watershed  under- 
taking such  as  those  I  have  mentioned.  Be- 
ing the  principal  organlaatlons  through 
which  soU-  and  water-conaarratkm  measures 
are  being  applied  on  the  land  by  individual 
farmers  the  country  over,  it  Is  only  logical 
that  they  should  also  be  called  ott  to  aarve 
similarly  in  the  installation  and  malBfenamce 
of  conservation  work  by  organized  pubUc 
and  private  interests,  such  as  municipalities, 
highway  departments,  railroads,  and  other 
industries,  and  so  on. 

LOCAL    PFOPLE    HAVI    BASIC    RESPONSIBIIJTT    FOB 
WATERSHED- DEVIXOPMENT   inK)CRAM8 

This  is  not  discounting  the  place  for  an 
advisory  group,  committee,  or  asaoclatloa. 
the  various  members  of  which  represent 
their  respective  districts  and  other  Interests, 
when  a  particular  watershed  undertakl.ag 
may  involve  all  or  part  of  several  soil-con- 
servation districts.  The  need  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  groups  aimed  at  strengthening 
cooperation  among  groups  of  districts  and 
other  Interests  is.  of  course,  a  matter  for 
local  determination,  when  some  specific  ob- 
jective in  advancing  soil-  and  water-conser- 
vation work  can  thus  be  achieved. 

In  any  event,  for  a  watershed-development 
program  to  operate  successfully — in  West 
Virginia  or  anywhere  else — the  basic  respon- 
Elbllity  for  that  program  must  be  with  the 
people  residing  in  the  watershed.  That 
means  a  local  responsible  agency,  such  as  the 
soil-conservation  district,  which  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  Interests  In  the  watershed 
and  which  can  act  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties and  services  of  all  agencies  and  Interests 
to  formulate  the  necessary  broad,  flexible 
program  for  watershed  development. 

The  soil-conservation  districts,  through 
their  elected  supervisors,  serving  voluntarily^ 
and  without  pay  from  anybody,  call  on  varl-' 
ous  sources  of  help  in  carrying  out  the 
district  program,  whether  those  sources  be 
local.  State,  or  Federal,  governmental  or 
private.  One  district  supervisor  summed  up 
the  district's  advantageous  position  rather 
aptly,  1  thought,  when  he  Hkened  the  posi- 
tion of  his  neighbors  and  himself  to  that  on 
a  wheel:  Before  they  had  a  district,  he  ex- 
plained, they  were  in  effect  running  aroimd 
the  rim  of  a  wheel  In  finding  out  about  and 
obtaining  the  help  they  needed  from  various 
Government  or  other  sources.  But.  through 
their  soil -conservation  district  organization, 
they  together  became  the  hub  of  that  wheel, 
and  could  reach  out  spoke-wlse  and  draw 
together  the  different  needed  facilities  with- 
out waste  of  time  or  money. 

sou.     CONSZaVATION     DISTRICTS:      OSCANUATION 
AND  WORK 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  that  the  soil-conservation  districts, 
which  have  spread  over  the  country  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  since  the  first  one 
was  established  in  1937,  and  through  which 
conser\*ation  progress  is  steadily  being 
speeded  up.  represent  the  greatest  land 
movement  of  all  history.  It  is  through  these 
democratic  units  of  State  government  that 
the  big  soil  and  water  conservation  Job  on 
the  farmlands  and  watersheds  of  America  la 
being  done — In  West  Virginia  and  through- 
out the  Nation — In  an  effective  and  lasting 
manner  never  before  accomplished  any- 
where, so  far  as  known. 

West  Virginia  is  Just  short  of  the  100-per- 
oent  mark  from  the  standpoint  of  sou  con- 
servation district  organization,  with  09.6 
percent  of  the  State's  farms  and  96.4  per- 
cent of  tu  farmland  within  the  boundaries 
of  iU  14  districts.    And.  particularly  In  view 


tHat. 


of  the  fact  it  has  been  just  10  yrars  slice 
your  State's  first  three  districts  were  organ- 
ised in  1940.  their  record  progresti  iikeislaa 
is  noteworthy.  In  looking  over  our  recoiids, 
I  noticed,  for  example,  that  the  approximate- 
ly 18,700  district  conservation  farm  pltns 
prepared  by  district  farmers  and  .3oil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians  to  Ju  y  1.  1B60. 
covered  nearly  2,500.000  acres,  wltt  upwards 
of  a  million  acres  having  received  combined 
conservation  treatment.  Also,  that  neairly 
6,000.000  acres  in  West  Virginia  dls:ricts  had 
been  conservation  surveyed  by  thut  date 

I  won't  ply  you  with  further  derailed  ^g- 
ures  on  the  State's  district  ac»mpU$h- 
ments,  which  you  may  get  from  your  State 
Soil  Conservation  Committee,  or  from  ♦in- 
state conservationist.  Mr.  L.  L.  Loagh.  But 
I  do  want  to  remind  you  of  the  « ide  ra^e 
of  conservation  measures  and  practices  being 
put  on  the  land  in  the  districts,  such  as: 
Contour  farming,  cover  cropping,  stubtile- 
mulch  tillage,  contour  strip  crop])lng.  pas- 
ture seeding  and  improvement,  woodl^d 
management  and  tree  planting,  wildlife  a^a 
improvement,  farm  ponds,  terraces  and  di- 
versions, and  conservation  farm  dralna|ge. 
There  are  others,  of  cotirse. 

AOCSLXRATCD   PaOGRXSS,   NATION   WnrX 

You  will  be  interested  in  kno^/lng 
Nation-wide,  there  are  now  appi-oxlmatfely 
2.280  soil-conservation  districts.  In  the  48 
States.  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rto,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  They  cover  1.250.009.000  ack^n 
and  include  80  percent  of  ail  the  farms  i|nd 
three-fourths  of  all  the  land  In  fa-ms  in  ^he 
United  States.  Our  records  show  -.hat  while 
we  admittedly  are  not  moving  fast  enoiH^ 
and  are  still  suffering  heavy  losses  3f  soil  £d 
water  waste,  we  are,  nevertheless,  moving 
ahead  at  an  encouraging  rate.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, based  on  experience,  that  we  could,  wfth 
adequate  facilities,  complete  the  Job  of  Up- 
plying  the  basic  conservation  m  sasures  to 
the  land  by  about  1970,  or  arotmd  20  ye^ 
from  now. 

This  Is  the  sixteenth  year  in  which  the 
Soil  Conservation  S<rvlce  will  be  ible  to  Re- 
port an  accelerated  rate  of  progress.  I  cotild 
cite  you  an  imposing  array  of  figui  es  to  illlis- 
trate  this  fact.  In  fiscal  year  1942,  for  ex- 
ample, basic  conservation  measun«  were  ap- 
pUed  to  5.3.'1S,000  acres  (In  soll-ccnaervatlon 
dlstrlcU).  In  1950,  the  same  kind  of  troit- 
ment  was  applied  to  26.071.342  a:Tes.  "Sis 
was  an  increase  of  388  percent — nearly  4ve 
times  as  much  work  done — wit^  operating 
facilities  increased  during  the  8-  -ear  period 
by  only  about  50  percent.  In  add  tion  to  the 
conservation  measures  applied  U.>  the  land, 
much  farm  planning  work  was  done,  i^d 
enough  soil-conservation  surveys  were  cu- 
rled out  for  the  preparation  of  a  healthy 
backlog  of  necessary  conservation  farm  plans. 
Nation-wide,  detailed  surveys  had  been  made 
on  334.770,000  acres  to  July  1.  It  SO,  STOjiOO 
complete  farm  plans  on  240.OOC.000  acoM^ 
and  121.000.000  acres  treated  w  th  needed 
practices. 

HOW   NATtTRAI,  NBTUHBOe   GROtTTS   RXTP     \ 

It  is  of  particular  Interest  to  Jils  grotip, 
I  believe,  for  me  to  point  out  th;it  In  help- 
ing the  soil  conservation  districts  to  do  t^iis 
work — at  their  request — we  In  thi  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  are  finding  the  natural  or 
neighbor  group  approach  to  be  most  help- 
ful. There  Is.  as  I  have  already  Indicat^. 
the  need  for  speeding  up  the  application  of 
conservation  on  the  land,  farm  bj'  farm  a^d 
watershed  by  watershed.  There  li,  also.  t|he 
necessity  of  doing  the  Job  at  minimum  coat. 
We  have  found  that  the  most  eCicient  viay 
of  carrying  the  soil  and  water  cooserratlDn 
Job  beyond  the  planning  stage  is  thrmifch 
coordinated  group  action  of  the  Lindownjns 
and  operators — w^ith  technical.  e<iucatior»l. 
and  financial  assistance  from  othtr  sources. 
This  is  especially  effective,  and  necessary, 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  watershed  ex- 
tent.   Soil-conservation      districts      the^- 
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selves,  of  course,  are  basically  group-artion 
devices:  and  their  efllctency  and  succet>«  in 
this  direction  have  been  proved  over  and 
over.  Today,  we  are  wiirking  wlthi  some  20.- 
OOO  natural  neighbor  ernups  in  distrirt/!  tn 
getting  conservation  planned  and  put  on 
the  land. 

By  the  same  token,  tn  conaenatloa 
watershed  development,  technical  planning 
and  services  lexically  should  be  provided 
first  to  community  groups  and  then  to  In- 
dividual members  of  those  groups,  with  the 
indiridtial  farm  plans  made  within  the 
frntnework  of  the  sound  terhnlcal  water- 
shed plan.  That  is  to  sjiy  conservation 
treatment  ai:d  land  use  are  ptannea  not 
onlv  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  individual 
landholder  but  also  that  of  his  neighbors  up 
and  down  the  watershed  In  other  words, 
a  waSei  i.hed  for  our  turpoees  of  considera- 
tion Is  not  Just  an  inanimate  geographical 
araa  to  be  dealt  with  arbitrarliy  by  <(ttck- 
Ing  pins  in  a  map.  People  are  a  part  of 
ttoa  watershed  we  are  talking  about — and  an 
•saentlal  part — along  with  animal  and  plant 
Ure.  water,  minerals:  that  is.  all  its  com- 
ponent resources  Those  people  are  the 
polat  In  watershed  development — 
•self-starters."  through  in- 
difWiial -group  Initiative  and  action. 

0  yon  raad  my  article  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
■IB^  Post  aoaaa  ttaas  baek.*  you  may  recall 
that  I  pointed  out  that:  -The  remedr  <ror 
our  water  ■Irilnsss)  Includes  the  in .  •  -- :i>:  t 
of  billions  of  dcrflars  of  pofeOe  mad  :  r  ^e 
money  over  a  period  o*  ■najT  y^ar^  '    r    the 

lent,  conservation,  storage,  purihca- 
and  distribution  of  an  ttie  available 
Water  reaowcew  we  can  find  and  utllme  De- 
velopBMBt  at  the  Nation's  water  plant  from 
enr  watanbeds  all  along  the  route  to  the 
potots  at  xise,  has  lagged  behind  the  rest 
c*  o«r  growth  We  have  a  lot  of  catching  up 
to  do  In  addition,  the  remedy  involves  a 
considerable  change  tn  the  attitude  of  most 
Americans  toward  their  natural  resourc*^, 
from  prodigality  and  Indifference  to  care  and 
eoncern." 

That  Incltides  people  tn  the  watersheds, 
and  an  of  us 

TXaMWOXK    GETS    WATZaSHXS    JOB    DOMX 

1  eonid  talk  all  evening  about  bow  soil- 
I  imsaipalimi  district  farmers  and  other  peo- 
ple in  different  waterslieds  over  the  country 
have  been  working  together  with  satisfaction 
and  profit  in  this  conservation  approach  to 
tlieir  common  pinhlnms — 4b  the  Washlte 
River  watershed  In  south-central  Oklahoma. 
in  the  Jones  Creek  watershed  in  western 
Iowa,  and  elsewhere.  And  I  know  all  of  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  watershed  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  In 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Muskingum  Valley  In  Ohio.  The  Soil  Conser- 
vation aatttee  Is  working  with  the  cooperat- 
ing sou-conservation  die^trlcts  In  t)oth  of 
these  programs — but  I  shall  leave  it  to 
WaNsr  Onmbel  and  Bryce  Browning  to  tell 
you  ahooi  the  respective  progress  of  the 
Monongahela  and  Musklneum  undertakings. 

All  of  these  and  the  many  other  working 
like  them  go  to  show  that  pro- 
of watershed  Iniprovemenl  are  good 
lor  everybody — every  segment  of 
society  involved,  including  agriculture.  In- 
dnstry,  and  the  professions.  Thev  likewise 
Show  that  teamwork  by  a  ereat  many  dtffer- 
•nt  people  Is  essential  to  the  success  of  nich 
a  program — hard  work  by  rural  and  urban 
Interests  alike.  Such  a  program,  moreover. 
requires  scientific  knowledge,  technical  skill, 
and  understanding  cooperation.  Baaed  on 
painstaking  scientific  research  and  on  wide 
practical  use.  the  principal  conservation 
measures  must  conform  in  their  application 
with  the  principles  of  hydrology,  engineer- 
ing, agronomy,  forestry,  biology,  and  oUier 


related  fields.  Undar  varying  conditions  of 
climate,  topography,  and  dralnaice.  the  ^Tong 
thing  done,  or  the  right  thing  left  undone, 
can  do  aprious  injury. 

WATm  coKSEtvATioN  JTinfnPLEs  or  THI  son, 
cowamvATioN  sntvicx 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  wtU  con- 
tinue tc  work  toward  the  sound  development, 
conservation,  wise  use.  management,  and 
permanent  protecUun  of  the  Nation  s  watei 
ss  well  as  its  land — cooper atmg  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  and  with  oiher 
organisations  and  groups  like  your  own 
which  are  concerned  with  wat«r  and  land. 
In  working  toward  the  permanent  solution 
of  our  water  problems,  the  Service  will  con- 
tinue to  give  full  consideration  to  all  bene- 
ficial water  uses,  including  tlKx«  for  recre- 
ation and  wildlife.  Also,  the  Service  will 
continue  to  encourage  conservation  diiiricia 
and  other  organizations  to  use.  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  avaih^ble  assistanct  Irom 
all  public  and  private  sour-es.  including  the 
natural  leadership  reeourcec  of  land  and 
Wi.tcT  users. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principles  of  water 
conservation  by  which  we  are  being  guided 
in  the  Soli  Conservation  Senite  Our  men 
throu^iiout  the  field  are  acqiialnted  with 
all  th^  prlndples.  and  I  am  ture  you  may 
count  on  their  living  up  to  theia  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent.  The  confidence  we  have 
in  the  ability  of  the  Nation  t<3  safepuard  our 
remaining  iand  and  water  resoirces  is  based, 
to  a  large  df-ree,  on  contj.iui  vg  active  co- 
operation with  the  eoil  coiis<aTation  dis- 
trict This,  plus  the  posltiv  ?  sup(>ort  of 
agencies  and  groups  like  thoei>  represented 
here  this  evening  which  are  in  a  position  to 
help,  will  expedite  the  conservation  ptrogram 
throughout  the  count-y's  wn  ',«rsheds  and 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Nation. 

We  now  have  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do 
the  Job:  the  cons srva tion  uxrils  have  been 
perfected  and  tested:  and.  wha:  Is  more  Im- 
portant, we  have  the  organlration  and  pub- 
lic suipport  for  doing  the  Job.  Not  only  is 
there  no  excuse  for  otir  not  CiOtng  the  Job 
but  we  dare  not  shirk  It.  because  our  Indi- 
vidual and  national  security  peace,  arxl 
prosperity  depend  on  it. 


'Bennett.  Hugh  Hammond.  Warning:  Tha 

Water  Problem  Is  National.  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  May  13.  1950,  p.  32. 


Alfred  A.  Taask,  Mr.  Ckips  of  BrMklya 

EXTENSION  OP  REJfARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NIW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE5KNIATIVB8 

Tuesday,  Srptember  18.  1351 

Mr.  HELLER  Mr  Speiker.  Brook- 
lyn has  lost  a  vrry  valuable  citizen  and 
a  leading  educator  in  the  drath  of  Alfred 
A.  Tausk,  principal  of  Boys"  High  SchooL 
Although  Boys'  High  School  was  closest 
to  his  heart  and  he  devoted  his  greatest 
efforts  to  conducting  this  school  in  a 
most  efficient  manner,  he  nevertheless 
found  the  time  to  participate  actively  in 
community  enterprises  and  organiza- 
tions. 

As  a  former  student  and  graduate  of 
Boys"  High.  I  feel  keenly  the  loss  of 
Alfred  A.  Tausk.  My  first  association 
with  him  dates  back  to  1919.  when  he 
was  my  Spanish  teacher  at  Boys'  High. 
I  observ«d  tben  that  he  took  a  personal 
and  keaa  iaterest  in  every  afeudenk  he 
would  go  out  of  hia  way  to  be  belpf  ul  aad 
to  enaUe  the  afeudcni  to  make  the  grade. 

His  suooen  as  aa  educator  was  doe  to 
this  personal  interest  be  toe  k  in  his  stu- 


dents.   Even  before  be  beeune  prineipal 

of  the  school,  he  would  not  onlir  beto 
students  mas(«r  the  apeciae  aubjcet  but 
encouraged  the  boys  to  particiiiata  ia 
such  exirB-cnrr^ular  activiUet  aa  4it- 
bating,  math  teams,  athletics,  and  as 
forth 

Himself  a  student  at  Boys'  Kgh  at 
the  t)rplnning  of  the  present  centary,  he 
became  a  teacher  in  the  same  school  In 
1909.  and  was  Anally  promoted  to  the  top 
poet  of  principal  in  1932.  Thus,  he  was 
associated  with  the  school  for  isearly  half 
a  century.  Daring  the  past  two  decades 
as  principal,  he  always  followed  the  ca- 
reers of  his  boj-s.  he  was  constantly  la 
touch  with  th-m  dtn^ng  thetr  coliece 
years,  and  he  tried  to  be  helpful  even 
after  they  had  left  college,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  many  of  hia 
br  ys  have  been  successful  in  Itfe. 

Tt  te  not  surprteing.  therefore,  that  ha 
was  oft?n  referred  to  as  Mr.  Boys  High 
Himself.  However.  I  prefer  to  caD  him 
Mr.  Chips,  of  Brooklyn,  tiecause  his  ac- 
tivities can  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
well-known  literary  figure  so  ably  char- 
acterized on  the  screen  some  years  aso. 

To  m".  Mr  Tausk  was  alt^ays  an  to- 
spiring  leader,  one  who  was  most  hdpfid 
in  my  formative  years,  and  one  who  was 
instrumental  in  guiding  me  along  the 
path  of  life  toward  m7  cherished  goala. 
He  was  the  ideal  type  of  a  man. ; 
of  a  noble  character,  profoimd 
and  an  inspinn?  infltience  for  ei 
that  is  good  and  constructlre.  He 
de^TDted  to  his  family,  a  great  patriot  of 
his  country,  and  loyal  io  his  many 
friends. 

For  many  years  he  cheriAed  a  great 
dream  which  he  had  hoped  would  he 
realized  during  his  lifetime.  He  tafted. 
hoped,  and  prayed  for  a  new  school 
building  to  replace  the  old  stroctm-e.  bat 
to  be  located  in  Brooklyn's  Civic  Center. 
He  would  contact  the  aliuani  of  Boys 
High  to  seek  their  cooperatioo  in  tbia 
ta.'^k.  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  II«b 
to  see  his  dream  ftiinned. 

As  a  former  student  and  great  admirer 
of  his,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
Boys  High  be  renamed  in  his  honor  aad 
memory  as  either  the  Alfred  A. 
High  School  or  Alfred  A.  Taosk 
High  School.  Now  we  dxrald  see 
his  dream  comes  true. 

To  his  fine  family  I  want  tc  extend  mj 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  be^ 
reavement.  His  host  of  friends  and  his 
former  students  numbering  in  the 
thousands  will  misa  his  gentle  anlie 
his  cheerfnl  greeting,  his  fathcrlfr 
anc«,  and  his  ntimerous  good  deeds. 


Tidelaadb  Vcrsas  Marjpnal  Sea 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOM.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MOHTAKA 

IN  THK  aODSI  OF  BMFBMSMSTAtm^ 
ritarsdcir,  October  4,  19$i 

Mr.  MASSFOSUi.    Mr.  B^mker,  X  am 

ineertinf  in  the  Racxwa.  the 
letter  on  the  sntoiect  entitled 

Versus  Marginal  Sea,"  which  ai 
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Danlela 


fc''. 


In  the  Christian  Scienee  Monitor  for 
October  2.  1951: 

TiBCLAifM  Wmxn  Maroxhal  Sb* 
To  the  Chustiak  ScntKCi  Mohito*  : 

Attorney  General  C>anlels  of  Texas  has 
preaentcd  the  ao-callcd  lldetands  contra- 
versy.  The  Cmm  for  the  States.  The  tol- 
lowing  Is  s  brief  statement.  The  Case  for 
ttM  Nation,  and  we  believe  answer*  th« 
argvnnents  set  forth  by  Mr  DanleU. 

The  fundamental  argtunenu  Mr. 
preeented  for  the  States  are: 

1.  The  States  have  always  owned  the  tide- 
lands  from  the  time  tlie  Nation  was  formed 
until  the  Supreme  Court  decisions;  there- 
(ore.  Congress  should  now  return  these  tide- 
lands  to  the  States. 

3.  "nie  three  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
endangered  Stau  ownership  of  navigable  in- 
land wa''«rs.  lakes  and  rivers,  areas  which  the 
States  have  owned  since  the  Union  was 
Scrm*>d. 

S.  The  Supreme  Coiut  Introduced  a  new 
doctrine  In  the  caaet  of  United  States  versvis 
Cauromla-Tezas-Louslana  which  would  gl^e 
the  National  Government  the  right  to  take. 
without  Jvist  compensatitm.  any  State  proi*- 
•rty:  and  this  doctrine  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  decided 
that  the  United  States  owns  the  disputed 
area  but  only  that  it  has  paramotuit  rights  to 
and  dominion  over  this  property.  Therefore 
OongTMs  should  settle  the  question  and  quit- 
claim the  disputed  area  to  the  States. 

8.  The  oil  operators  who  went  into  the  dis- 
puted area  secured  State  leasee  and  developed 
for  oil,  did  so  in  good  faith  and  have  now 
qMnt  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  these 
iMMM.  and  these  leases  should  not  '^ow  De 
taken  away  from  them. 

We  believe  all  the  answers  to  lir.  Daniels' 
arguments  are  very  simple  and  complete: 

1.  The  most  fundamental  misrepresent  a- 
ttoa  regarding  this  problem  is  the  statement 
that  the  disputed  area  is  tidtlands.  There  is 
not  one  foot  of  tldelands  involved.  Ne^er 
liaa  the  National  OovernnMnt  claimed  aay 
part  of  State-owned  tldelands  or  Stat«- 
owned  inland  watars.  The  three  Supreme 
Court  decisions  deacrlbed  the  area  in  dispute 
as  eommenclng  whare  the  tldalands  end  and 
•xtv&dlng  oceanward.  The  complaints  and 
daetelons  in  all  three  eases  specifically  exclude 
tldelands  from  the  oontiovCTsy. 

The  use  of  the  word  "tldelands"  has  been 
ratalncd  by  the  oil  lobby  to  becloud  and  mls- 
rtpcceent  the  rml  iMues  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  There  are  M  Supreme 
Oourt  decisions  which  hold  that  tldelands 
actually  belong  to  the  States.  The  oil  lobby 
group  want  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  Su- 
prtme  Court  had  overrtiled  all  these  prior  de- 
cisions— taken  the  tldelands  from  the  States 
and  given  them  to  the  National  Government 
under  this  new  doctrine  of  necessity.  Never 
has  a  Supreme  Court  decision  been  so  com- 
Idetaly  misrepreaented. 

The  only  area  in  dispute  is  the  offsluH'e 
maislaal  seu.  commencing  where  the  tide- 
lands  end  and  extending  ooeanword.  In  re- 
gard to  this  area  the  Supreme  Court  said: 
"(a)  The  case  of  United  States  against  Call- 
fomla  was  tha  llrat  time  a  question  of  owner- 
Mhip  of  this  offshore  belt  had  ever  come  be- 
fore tha  Supreme  Court:  (b)  neither  the 
Original  Thirteen  8t.'t«s.  nor  any  new  State 
after  being  admitted  into  the  Union,  have 
aver  owned  or  ecntrt^ed  tlils  submerged 
Ollkhore  belt. 

^California.  Uke  tiM  Thirteen  Original 
Oolonise.  never  aeqpilred  ownership  in  the 
Bsarglnal  aea.  The  claim  to  our  a-mlle  belt 
flnt  eseMtert  by  the  National  Govem- 
tt.  ProteetlOD  and  control  of  the  area  are 
tPiineit  ftmeUowi  of  aatlonai  external  sov- 
(ttt  U.  8.  pp.  S1-<M) .  The  marginal 
U  a  natloBal.  not  a  8«au  concern.  Ma- 
veeta.  aatlonai  reaponaibtlltiea.  na> 
j'^tusuB  iii^giiei.  relatione  with  other  powers. 


war  and  peace  focxis  there.  National  rights 
must  therefore  be  paramount  in  that  area" 
(388  U.  8. '704). 

If  the  statements  (a)  and  (b)  are  true 
(and  a  rereading  will  convince  anyone  that 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided )  then  the  States  have  never  owned  the 
disputed  area — the  Supreme  Court  aid  not 
take  this  disputed  area  from  the  States  and 
give  it  to  the  National  Government — there  Is 
no  new  theory  or  doctrine  of  law  which  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  that  the  National 
Government  can  take  property  from  tlie 
States  without  Just  compensation  contrary 
to  fundamental  constitutional  law. 

a.  The  urgument  that  the  three  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  endangered  State  own- 
ership of  navigable  Inland  waters,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  areas  which  the  States  have  owned 
since  the  Union  was  formed,  has  caused  many 
governors,  states  attorneys  general,  and  state 
legislatures  To  support  the  quitclaim  bills 
before  Congress. 

The  President  and  all  national  officials 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  problem, 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  National 
Government  makes  no  claim  to  these  State- 
owned  areas.  The  disclaimer  bills  Introduced 
Into  Congress  would,  if  passed,  settle  the 
question  forever,  but  the  lobby  group  wont 
let  any  one  of  these  disclaimer  bills  be 
passed. 

It  Just  seems  impossible  after  reading  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  anyone  should 
now  question  the  United  States  ownership 
or  its  exclusive  right  to  take  the  oil  and 
other  minerals  from  the  marginal  sea  belt. 

3.  Have  oil  operators  In  the  marginal  sea 
been  fairly  dealt  with?  At  the  time  the 
oU  operators  actually  began  taking  any 
amount  of  oil  from  the  offshore  oil  pools 
they  had  ftill  notice  that  the  United  States 
was  making  claim  to  the  offshore  area.  The 
States  In  granting  State  leases  were  very 
careful  not  to  guarantee  title  to  these  off- 
shore leases,  and  the  operators  took  their 
chances  with  full  knowledge  that  the  States 
might  not  own  this  offshore  area  and  that 
the  State  leases  might  be  void. 

These  operators  have  made  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  on  these  State  leases  after 
paying  their  costs  of  operation,  and  have 
now  succeeded  In  convincing  Congress  that 
they  should  not  be  liable  for  any  oil  wrong- 
fully taken  by  them,  and  Congress  will  pass 
a  bill  that  wlU  relieve  these  operators  of 
any  obligation  to  repay  for  any  oil  wrongfully 
taken. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  bill  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senators  IDotrcuis. 
Bill  and  others  Is  the  best  solution  of  this 
controversy.  Under  their  proposal  control 
over  the  marginal  sea  areas  would  remain  in 
the  Federal  Government  but  revenues  from 
them  would  be  devoted  to  grants-in-aid  for 
schools  In  all  States.  Thus  natural  resources, 
which  under  three  Supreme  Court  decisions 
belong  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of 
the  land  at  ocean  level. 

Harold  Mobgan. 

Salt  Lakz  Crrr. 


Tbc  Relief  Racket  Should  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBS  BOUSB  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thtsr$da9.  October  i,  1961 

Mr.  ICARTIN  of  lowft.  Mr.  Speaker. 
porsuant  to  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
Including  herewith  an  editorial  written 
bf  Mr.  Walter  M,  WilUaois.  publisher  of 


the  Fairfield  aowai  Daily  Ledger,  en- 
tiUed  "The  Relief  Racket  Shoild  Be 
Stopped  ■'  The  writer  of  this  elitoriai 
has  been  the  publisher  of  the  Fairfield 
Daily  Ledger  for  many,  many  years,  and 
his  high  standing  in  Iowa  joumsilism  is 
well  established  and  highly  d«  served. 
The  editorial  presented  herewith  has 
won  widespread  recognition  and  m- 
tponse: 

Thx  RxLixr  Rackxt  Sboulo  Be  Sr 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  recently  cot  ctS 
from  the  Federal  nnsMHiiii  iifii  contrlbutloti 
to  several  of  its  security  funds  bceaiiM  tt^ 
State  makes  available  the  nsmee  al  pamaa 
Who  receive  financial  aid  from  such  iunda.  | 

There  is  now  a  bill  before  Congreis  to  «•- 
lablish  the  right  of  all  States  to  enairt  a  stsl- 
tlar  law  without  losing  their  share  a'.  Pedcril 
funds  out  of  which  such  payments  are  madfc. 
tlie  bill  should  be  passed. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  Fedeial  regu- 
lation was  to  protect  the  Indlgen;  clthHii 
iron  publicity.  TLere  wjt»  a  time  «hen  tli^ 
was  perhaps  wtae.  It  was  a  kindlj  gestute 
toward  the  needy.  But  30  years  of  progre^ 
in  social  welfare  has  been  accompinled  l}y 
many  changes  in  the  moral  fiber  of  a  good 
many  persons.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  making  a  lifetime 
career  of  being  on  relief. 

The  problem  is  not  so  large  in  lews  as  kk 
the  more  populous  States.  It  lt»»  bc^ 
shown  that  thousands  of  niliioia  cttlaens.  for 
Instance,  spend  tbetr  winters  in  Florida  while 
on  the  relief  roils  of  their  home  Sta'^.  On^ 
they  get  on  the  rolls  there  seems  no  way 
to  get  them  off.  The  adnunistrators  of  the 
funds  seem  to  meastire  their  suooow  by  the 
number  of  new  names  they  can  a<id  to  the 
list.  In  minoia  it  Is  mcov  profitablf  to  go  cm 
the  relief  rolls  than  to  work.  Citizens  of 
Iowa  would  lie  surprised,  too,  if  tliey  knew 
of  some  of  the  abuses  in  this  State. 

To  legalize  publicity  lor  such  limits  is  the 
only  cure  for  a  fine  program  which  tiaa  grown 
Into  a  racket  in  too  many  caaaa.  Ortalnly 
bo  newspaper  would  pobUah  the  Ust  of  de- 
serving recipients  of  thai*  funds.  But  the 
knowledge  that  they  might  publish  the 
names  of  those  who  are  abusing  th<'  program 
Would  certainly  bring  about  a  tlght4!r  admhl- 
Istration  of  the  laws  and  save  huadreds 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 


TUs  I  BelieTc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIEID 


or    MONTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlCSENTATrVBS 

Thursday.  October  4,  19M 

[   Mr  MANSFIELD     Mr  Speal.er.  I  aSi 

inserting  m  the  Record  an  arUcle  en- 
titled "This  I  Believe"  which  iippearod 
on  the  editoral  page  of  the  October  IssOe 
of  the  Eagle,  the  official  public  ^rr.  jf 
the  great  American  organizai.j;;,  i;je 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  i 

I  know  the  Congress  will  be  iiiterestad 
in  this  fine  editorial  because  it  onoe 
again  typifies  the  outstandim  Ame|- 
Icaaism  of  this  great  fraternity  ' 

The  article  follows: 

This  I  Bixirvx 

I  Itelleve  In  America. 

I  believe  in  its  democracy,  9ks  it  has 
deveU>ped   and   is   being  impiroved.   witli   tl|e 
Bill  uf  Rights  a&tiurLng  ail  of  us  libei  ty  und^r 
law. 
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X  believe  In  repreeentaCtv*  gDTerBment.  tbe 
aprcasMl  will  of  an  Informed  pottUc  bdsc 
the  oi^  safe  reposttory  of  Snal  power. 

I  believe  In  honest  pubUc  lemee.  llmttti^ 
the  functions  of  government  tc  those  Tinuw 
keeping  services  we  cannot  eflcettvcly  provlda 
tor  ourselves. 

I  betlere  in  our  free  way  of  life,  under 
which  men  can  choOse  an  ocrupatkm  or 
build  a  buBlnais  or  belong  to  a  latiar  »invm 
cf  their  choice. 

I  believe  m  America. 

I  believe  In  Its  voluntary  or^aniaatlons 
where  ordinary  folks  can  )oin  in  scmng 
their  community  and  country 

I  believe  m  Its  churches,  respecting  tha 
faiths  by  which  men  work  and  iire 

I  believe  m  its  schools,  public  and  paro- 
chial, knowing  education  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  democratic  Itvimr 

I  believe  in  Its  clubs  and  kx^es.  bellev- 
tcg  such  free  assDCtattons  of  Indl-rtduals  to 
be  a  cement  that  holds  a  free  society  to- 
gether. 

I  believe  In  Americans. 

I  believe  In  the  folks  from  many  lands, 
men  of  all  creeds  and  races,  who  have  built 
this  Nation  of  naucns.  this  people  of  pec- 
plea. 

I  beliere  In  my  fellow  men.  somfethlag  of 
strength  and  weakness  In  each,  fellow  pas- 
•enger*  with  me  on  a  ircubied  p'.anet. 

I  believe  '.n  parcr.erstlp  wittj  ail  free  pe<^ 
pies,  in  our  standing  togctha  tn  defense  of 
the  values  we  share. 

I  beUere  tn  fellowship  on  a  pecple-to- 
peo|ile  basis  IncIudlEr  ss  allies  and  frte'Mis 
those  who  are  ens&avnl  by  the  tyrannies  of 
otir  time. 

I  believe  tn  national  defense,  for  the  world 
as  it  is.  and  intematiooal  cooperation,  for 
the  world  as  it  wlU  some  day  be. 

1  believe  that  Soviet -directed  world  com- 
munism represents  a  mUltaxy  and  economic 
and  moral  challenge  to  cur  civlllzaticn. 

I  believe  that  those  who  love  liberty  and 
hate  tyraiuiy  can  muster  the  military  azul 
ecoQoouc  and  moral  sirength  to  repel  that 
challenge. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  empire  contains 
wiUiui  Itself  the  seeds  at  its  own  destruction 
and  that,  without  war,  we  can  hasten  txz 
collapse. 

I  belieTe  that,  war  or  no  war.  we  must 
•taad  firm  and  united,  rceo^nizing  that  there 
1b  nothing  to  fear  that  is  a:  b$ul  as  Tear  itself. 

X  beUevc  in  God  Almighty.  CTator  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  and  pray  for  the  strength 
that,  with  His  blessing  and  on  Hjs  side,  we 
be  adequate  for  whatever  toxnorrcw 
bnn«.  joining  in  s  world-wide  Our 
praying  "lead  us  no:  into  temptation. 
tat  deliver  us  from  evfl." 


Tke  LMtemut  G«vcff«v  «f  Cafif« 
Rqifics  H  Mm  R.  Effiott  m  tW  S«k> 
jcd  of  tik  Utttr't  DdcMC  •<  tkc  Sec- 
retary of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  cauFcaunA 

IN  THX  BOCSX  OF  BZ3>&K5EirrATrnSS 

Thursdav.  October  4,  1$S1 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker.  ttM 
Appendix  to  the  CotwamcaiAL  Rnoo 
at  page  AS373  contained  a  statement 
by  kfr.  John  B.  E31ioa.  an  attorney 
and  Democratic  Party  leader  of  Los  An- 
geles, addressed  to  the  HonoraUe  Good- 


wlnKnlcfat,  ttie  lAeiiienani  Oofvemor  of 
Oiltfaraia.  maiMiitlm  in  effect  a  de- 
f enae  at  the  SeereUzy  ol  SUte  of  tbe 
United  Stater 

under  the  ctreonatancea  It  Is  tmly 
ricbt  that  the  orictnai  letter  of  the  Lieq- 
tenant  OoruiMM.  dated  Antust  U.  to 
wfaleli  Ifr.  BUteftt  was  lefdyim.  throogh 
the  nrvspapers.  together  vith  Ifr. 
Knisht's  releaac  note  to  the  press,  dated 
AuctiKS  at.  abotttd  also  be  made  a  part 
of  the  same  record.  Under  unanimoos 
eonsect  to  extend  my  own  remarks  en 
this  subject,  I  nam  iiKlade  the  release 
and  the  letter,  as  follows: 
Btt«ss»  Ftam  la  Gov.  Gocwwn  Kjockx. 
Los  AwCTir^.  AcccsT  30 


is  Mft  la 


at  Is  la. 
n  Is  BO* 

Is  ffotac  en 


m  n 


Kots  TO  TVS  ^KXoa:  The  attached  Is  aa 
open  letter  to  John  B.  KUVxt.  Los  Anceles 
otinran  and  prooitDeat  Democrat,  m  repiy 
to  voluminous  forrcspoodezioe  tn  which  he 
olsjsrted  to  char;^  I  leveled  sc^lnst  Dean 
Aehcaon  In  Apdl  ctf  this  year. 

I  have  Wrnid  ttux  Mr.  E311oct  hM  made 
otM  parsostal  correspocidezxe  pubitc  in  a 
printed  booklet,  so  I  aai.  therefore.  releaalBg 
my  answer  to  Mr.  BUoti's  letter  d  July  12. 
1861. 

I  am  amaard  that  Mr.  ElUoCt  does  cot  seem 
to  reallar  that.  Dean  Arheson  Is  an  extretnciy 
unpopular  pubhe  "^^"^^^  ifr  Aehesoa  is 
also  rsgrsrded  by  vast  nuaabers  at  Democrats, 
Beputattcaas  and  Inaependec*  alike  wtth 
tremendoas  doubts  azsd  Bite^ivlngs  The 
huee  Aascrlcan  Le^ian.  Vetcrai»  al  Foreign 
Wars,  and  scores  cC'  other  Ifatkm-wlde  patrl- 
ocic  orgaakEatlaos  who  have  demanded  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  realga  arc  not  Inspired 
by  partlsaa  polldea.  but  by  fear  at  Mr  Ache- 
soo  and  love  of  eoontry. 

SUice  Mr.  EUxitt  has  elected  to  be  Dean 
Aehescms  apoiogsst.  I  am  happy  to  let  these 
facts  be  kxMTwn. 

O.  K. 


tv  that  he  tssOAsd 
^^aS  tcstlmoBy  rc^Mss  k 
<4i«Vsd  VhaA  OB  Ariy  SB. 
wrote  a  letter  to 
States  ami  that  be  stated  tls 
or  aid  vs^bA  have  gated  ^iaa 
son  deoiiSB  that  he  vsad  tbos 
tout  be  admits  that  hs  dU  say. 
country  did  or  coold  bavw  an 

tIattS    of    Its    CHH 


the  nine  thtaf 
said  cacept  he  i 

When  Ml 
tn  IMS.  be  does  not  « 
the  loan  and  he  doas  i 
s«aliisttaei 
Arthur  1 
act  ctanv  that  tiM  law 


»«<Vi 


docs  bt  dsay  the  umamx  of  the  i 
mcnty  snys  he  did  boi  (et  aay  paf 
fee.  I  nrrcr  eburfed  he  fot  a^  pa 
fee.  Brcry  fact  ttast  I  cbapia  acs 
Afhtsnsi  IB  this  oatxar  Is  tr«s  and  ( 
prove  aaytainf  tar  Bfer.  Arhssna  to  i 
th*  law  firm  f uncOoocd 
eap«tty.     Tbat  Is  the 


Ixw 


AufViSt  t§.  1951. 


Caur . 

B.  KXSOTT.- 

Loa  An,geU3.  CaUf. 

DBAS  JoBW:  This  Is  ta  reply  to  your  letter 
of  Jtily  13  SBd  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
etxrlosure  which  was  a  letter  from  Secretary 
cf  State  Deam  Vhssnn.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Acheson  seta  forth  what  you  snd  be  call  ea- 
pUdt  aaspwers  to  set  tae  record  rtral^t  to 
mylettstoyoaflf  AprUM.  19S1.  I  am  mak- 
ing this  letter  p#illc  a  I  hai>>  been  advised 
that  you  have  alneady  forwarded  to  the  news- 
papers and  radio  staitlons  copies  of  our  cor- 
respocdence. 

Mr.  Acheson^  memorandum  is  very  ex- 
tensive, beinf  10  pages  of  dose-typed  matter. 
Be  admitted  that  on  December  23.  1940.  he 
ae&t  oat  tnstractkias  to  Use  tftpkaatic  and 
ecmsular  personnel  tn  A^a  to  proasotc  the 
▼lew  that  Fmssusa  was  docmed  and  ex- 
pendable. Mr  Acheson  now  says  this  wa" 
only  a  guide  tn  a  psychological  war  again5t 
the  Communists  It  was  no  guide.  It  w«s  a 
Kurreoder.  and  had  Mr.  Aeheson^  pa<i^  been 
followed  to  the  present  day  Formosa  would 
have  been  9oae  and  the  dagger  ad  aggression 
would  now  be  poorted  at  the  heart  of  the 
Philippines  and  Aastraia  Later  on  m  the 
Arat  pace  ol  hjs  lafawrsrwlnm  Mr  Acbeson 
refers  to  tbia  instruction  as  a  directive. 
Whetber  yon  eaU  It  dlrsctlve,  guide,  ortler.  or 
Ixtstructloo.  a  was  a  soErsndcr  to  the  Ocon- 

be  tatiflsd  on 

ao  danger  cf 

le. 

at 

to  cz- 

1M1.  btfsn  the 

ASabs  Ooaaokltae.    In  answer 

dbwct  (|iHStl(Ki  by  CongrssBssan 

on  t!»  printed  page  16  of  the 

bt 


Mr.  acbsson  aalaa  tbst  at 
loan  WM  aude  tte  Pattab 
tnetodsd  deoMien 

(ixplaln  Why  the 
on  tbls  qnatti.Bi  and  all  < 
Aaaerlean    Aabasaadar    to 
proved  of  the  kjsn.    la  fbet 
Jobn.  Mr.  i 

psofde  bat  never  opMba  why 
msde  K"tnet  tbe  atfvtDs  oT  tbn 
Oiiibsasdnr.  Artbw  BlMs  laas.    Of 
M  be  admits  *n  bis  : 
one. 

The  neat  tbtag  Mr. 
his  letter  can  be  dbpond  of  la 
I  chaiged  that  be  i 

tn  the  State 
to  that  Is  tbat  be  knew  «C 
aunlsts  In  the  9taa 
the  ststeaent  I  cbarfsd  aad  HM  a 
words  for  htm  now  to 
dared  was  that  be  knew  tt  ao 
In  tbe  Sbkt 

stranf  togetbe-  to  try  to 
tlons  In  the  State 

It  Is  SblWklHg  to  SOS 

defend   bis 

Alf^  na  by  stmpiy  statlac  dat 

Aon  or  tbe  Suprane  Ooart 

ter.    I  ask 

has  not  puhUrty  rcp% 

Why  does  he  still  ding;  so 

cbaBenge:  T  will  not 

that  be  spoBsared  tbe 
ant  OMJstarj  at 
when  tbcy  bad  already 
Soviet  sgenta.  Is 
hte  letter  to  yoo. 

Bte  iiiissi  to  tbe«  Is 
Be  taka  a  wboic  pa«e  to  ay 
by  aytBg  tbat  Mr 
^Tttf  then  acaia  tbat  bis 
Tbe  tttith  Is 
to  testify  cjjuc|!t  to 

Is  trylac  to 

Alger  Hia.  after  be  bad 

A 
ay  cbaece  against 
reply    on    paaa    4    and    • 


n-.i. 
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tfaoMmtrate  that  hit  only  aoswer  to  that 
ta  that  Adolf  Berl*  la  and  waa  a  liar.  That 
to  no  answer  at  all  and  It  la  no  proof  at  all. 
On  Auguat  5.  iM9.  In  a  very  large  book  of 
more  than  a  thouiiand  p««ea  entitled  •United 
SUtea  RelaUon*  With  China"  Usucd  by  the 
State  Department  iinder  the  direction  of 
Deao  Acheaon.  the  Chinese  Communlsu  are 
presented  to  the  President  and  the  people 
of  the  United  State*  aa  •democratic,  liberal 
elemenu  In  China"  The  whole  white  pa- 
per proves  that  Dean  Acheson  and  Owen 
Lattlro'Jre.  In  and  out  of  the  State  Dejjart- 
ment.  were  soft  on  the  Chinese  Commu- 
ntota.  John  Carter  Vincent  and  John  P. 
DBTles.  top  Chinese  affairs  planning  expert, 
were  also  soft  on  the  CommunlsU. 

The  white  paper  calls  these  blood-thirsty 
Chinese  CommunUta  "agrarian  democrats" 
and  that  the  best  defense  against  them  Is 
agrarian  reform  (pp.  553-55«).  Then  a 
final  blow  Is  added  when  the  white  paper 
aaaures  the  PrMldent  and  the  people  that  in 
China  "the  Communists  arc  not  practicing 
or  preaching  conununtsm"  <p.  5<S3) . 

On  the  subject  of  Lauchlln  Currle  the 
Secretary  misses  the  point.  Mr.  Currle  has 
been  associated  with  Communists  for  years. 
Why  must  Mr.  Acheson.  in  private  practice 
in  IMS,  rush  in  to  uefend  a  man  who  only 
recently  before  the  McCarran  committee  was 
deecrlbed  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  and  Whtt- 
Uker  Chambers  as  "helping  them  In  their 
work."  lu  and  out  of  offlolal  life,  Mr.  Ache- 
ion  seems  to  be  always  helping  those  who 
help  Communists. 

Ooncernlns;  Yalta,  Dumbarton  Oalcs,  and 
Alger  HUs.  Mr  Acheson  says  his  only  fuuc- 
tlOQ  was  to  sign  a  travel  order  for  Hiss  to  go 
to  these  conferences.  The  Implication  Is 
strongly  made  that  Mr  Acheson  was  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  Alger  Hiss.  He  tries  to 
make  it  appear^  as  though  Hiss  was  just 
sneaking  aboa.r-d  as  s  stowaway.  He  went 
with  Ache&o.i's  approval  and  with  his  com- 
plete support.  Does  Mr.  Acheson  contend 
that  he  hPd  no  p'jwer  to  stop  Alger  Hiss? 
Itememb«r  he  tolii  Adolf  Berle  he  could  vouch 
for  him  absolutely.  And  that  Is  what  he  did 
•a  Hlsa  assumed  a  position  of  power  and 
preatlge  at  President  Roosevelt's  elbow  at 
Yalta. 

In  August  and  September  of  1945  Mr. 
Acheson  was  seeking  for  confirmation  as  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Sute  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. He  testified  that  he  intended  to 
bring  a  moi-e  liberal  government  to  Japan. 
He  testified  that  be  thought  a  commission 
form  of  government  of  the  big  powers  should 
control  the  future  of  the  defeated  country. 
On  September  30.  1&45.  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent. Mr.  Acheson's  new  assistant.  Issued  a 
public  rebuke  to  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Informing  him  that  the  Japanese  policy 
would  be  made  by  the  State  Department  and 
not  by  the  commanaer.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, he  said,  planned  to  vise  Japan  to  build 
a  bridge  of  frlendihlp  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
but  General  MacArthur  did  not  cave  in  un- 
der Acheson  pressure,  and  the  commission 
form  of  government  for  Japan  never  ma- 
terialized. 

The  present  catastrophe  In  Korea  stems 
from  the  blundering  tixat  began  in  August 
and  September  of  IWS  when  Dean  Acheson 
and  John  Carter  Vincent  and  men  like  them 
WW*  trying  to  prevent  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  men  like  him  from  saving  Japan  for  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  The  only 
bright  spot  In  the  whole  foreign  p<,^llcy  of 
tb«  United  States  since  World  War  II  was 
the  admmUtraUon  of  Japan  under  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  No  living  man  can  or 
bM  (liipu^^d  MacArthur's  brilliant  civil  ad- 
ministration of  that  unfortunate  country. 
Why  doesn't  Secretary  Acheson  say  some- 
thing about  that  to  you  and  to  the  American 
peopie? 

Instettd  on  June  19.  1946.  at  a  hearing  of 
tJM  Senate  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee. 
Ifr.  Acheson  was  busy  propcalng  a  program 


for  a  10-year  lend  lease  for  China  which  in- 
cluded military  training  and  equipment  to 
be  given  to  the  Chinese  Communist  forces. 
When  asked  at  that  same  meeting  by  Repre- 
senUtlve  EnrrH  N  Rocras  of  Massachusetts  If 
there  was  any  danger  of  the  Chinese  attack- 
ing us,  Mr.  Acheson  replied: 

•'You  mean  the  Chinese  would  attack  us? 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  sure  that  we  do  not 
need    to   worry" 

The  many  thousands  of  Korean  casualties 
today  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Acheson's  ad- 
vice not  to  worry  about  the  dilnese  attack- 
ing Americans. 

In  conclusion.  John.  I  note  that  you  say 
repeatedly  I  am  a  victim  of  the  i>eople  who 
are   trying   to  destroy  the  public   career  of 
Dean  Acheson.     I  feel  that  you  are  the  victim 
Of   the  faltering,   weasel   words   and  double 
talk  of  D<»an  Acheson.  who  now  finds  himself 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  many  mis- 
takes  you   admitted   he   has   made.     I   have 
never  met  Dean  Acheson  and  have  no  per- 
sonal   quarrel    with    him.     Like    yourself.    I, 
too,  am  deeply  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  our 
common    country      Th*    finest    thing   Dean 
Acneson  could  do  would  be  to  resign  today. 
His  personal  pride  and  vanity  are  not  con- 
trolling factors  in  a  story  of  diplomacy  which 
Is  at  best  studded  with  mistakes,  weakness, 
appeasement,  and  failure.     I  have  been  ex- 
tremely  surprised   that   Mr.   Acheson    would 
seek  to  indulge  m  a  controversy  with  me  ex- 
cept that  I  am  persuaded  to  the  t)elief  tiiat 
because  I  am  3.000  miles  away  from  Wasn- 
Ington   that  he  could  safely  challenge  me, 
whereas  he  would  never  dare  launch  such  a 
letter    against    Oen.    Douglas    MacArthur.    a 
well-informed  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
or  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

In  any  event,  the  very  least  Mr.  Acheson 
could  have  done  for  this  country  and  all  of 
us  was  to  have  resigned  the  day  the  bars  of 
the  prison  clanged  on  Alger  Hiss.  Since  he 
stubbornly  refuses  to  do  so,  he  must  accept 
the  criticism  of  those  who  doubt  his  sincerity 
and  his  capacity.  May  I  remind  him  that 
one  whom  you  loved  and  respected  in  public 
life.  President  Woodrow  Wllaon.  said  during 
World  War  I: 

"We  do  not  need  less  criticism  in  time  of 
war.  but  more.  Honesty  and  competence 
need  no  shield  of  secrecy." 

I  know  that  you  with  me.  therefore,  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  have  every  fact 
known  and  every  truth  broadcaat  to  the  end 
that  oinr  country  may  be  saved  and  peace 
may  be  restored  in  the  world. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 
*  Goodwin  Knight. 

Lieutmant  Governor. 


4nd  survivors  Insurance  program  of  'iie  So- 
tlal  Seeurity  Act. 

Thxu.  the  average  of  Alabama's  «7  CTuntiek 
|iad  7,437  worken  covered  by  old-age  an^l 
furvlvors  Insurance.  . 

However,  only  11  counties  were  abo<e  aver- 
age in  this  respect.    They  are: 

Number  of  , 
County:  oovertd  work«4» 

I        Jefferson — 

Mobile 

I       Montgomery 
mumnh 

Calhoun 

Ttiscalooea 

Talladaga 

Walker 

Ctiambers — — — 

a ^- 


PertoBS  Covered  by  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insarance  Program,  in  Alabama, 
oa  March  15,  1948 


Morgan. 


ToXMl— —  341. 


341.2^0 

'  NoTX  l.—Them  11  (15.5  percent  of  alj) 
counties  had  66.48  percent  of  all  covered 
workers.  J 

Hon  a— JelTeraon  (1.41  percent  of  yi 
countlee)  had  32  percent  of  all  covered 
'workers.  J 

Thus,  roughly  speaking.  two-tbtrcl«  of  tke 

)  total  covered  workers  of  Alabama  were  la  t»e 

'11   covmtles  lUted  above,  and  one-third 

the  total  were  In  Jefferaon  Cdkinty. 

In  consktortng  ttaeae  figures  It  should 
Ixjrne  In  mted  that: 

1.  They  are  for  a  data  (MmtcH  IS,  II 
1  prior  to  the  greatly  extended  uuveeage  of 

old-age    and    survivors    Insurance 
brought   about  by  ths  amendments  to 
Social  Security  Act  in  1990  (81st  Cong..  ^ 

seas.). 

2.  At  that  time,  self  employment,  fa 
employment,  casual  employment,  agrlcolti 
employment,  domestic  service.  Govemn" 
employment,  railroad  employment,  and 
ployment  by  certain  types  of  nonprofit 
ganizations  were  excluded  from  coverage. 

Source:  "Part  n  State  Reports:  No.  1,  " 
bama;  County  Business  Patterns. 
Quarter,  1948;  business  establisiunents.  Em- 
ployment and  Taxable  PnyroUs,  by  Indtistry 
Groups  under  Old -Age  and  Survivors  lasiir- 
ance  Program."  (Published  by  the  oaeelaf 
Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  DepaH- 
ment  of  Commerce.     1948.) 


Excessive  Taxatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOn 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  statement  prepared  by  my 
ofllce  dealing  with  employinent  covered 
by  the  terms  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  progrram  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  in  Alabama,  as  of  March  15. 
1948; 

On  March  15.  1948,  Alabama  had  498.389 
employed  workers,  covered  by  the  old-age 


''-.1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVEfi 
Thursday,  October  4. 195t        | 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  one  of  tny 
constituents  who  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system  has  developed  one  of  the 
outstanding  industries  in  Ohio  where 
hundreds  of  people  are  gainfully  m- 
ployed.  His  record  is  that  of  many  otter 
fine  Americans.  Under  penni^on.  iilr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  a  portioii  of  his  letter 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

The  creeping  socialism  and  paralysis  Itba 
Trumanltes  and  New  Dealers  are  imposing 
upon  the  economy  of  America  not  only  l^ds 
to  inflation  but  to  subsequent  despefate 
conditions  and  I  am  aiuUous  for  you  to 
good  statesmanship  in  protecting  tba 
pie  who  are  primartly  rwponslble  fo 
ress  which  is  being  made.  Tbm 
those  who  are  the  •O'CalMI  UflMr 
income  men  but  who  are  taxed  beyond 
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Asm 


reason  for  their  monetary  return  %r<j  accom- 
plishments. 

In  my  ease,  K  Is  the  worst  kind  of  eon- 
flscatlon.  far  excee<)lsg  Great  Bnuio  wlho. 
in  1950.  averaged  tlti  for  erery  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country  as  against 
United  States  of  America  sverage  for  the 
same  period  of  gaei.  The  sverage  is  ridlra- 
kmaiy  low  compared  to  the  penalties  inflict- 
ed upon  the  hlgtier-income  tax  men  who 
aclUeve  and  spedflcally  my  esse  now  is  thst 
out  of  300  worJUng  days  cf  long  hours  and 
eoaislderable  responslbl!lty  I  work  for  tbc 
Government  279.4  days  and  only  30  6  for 
myself. 

With  this  kind  at  taratlon.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible Tor  me  to  conttntic  to  create  Jobs  for 
others  and  ymi  win  soor.  find  thst  the  over- 
all picture  will  five  substantially  diminish- 
ing returns  by  killing  the  goose  tiiat  laid 
the  polden  egics 

This  tragedy  has  already  taken  effect  as 
I  am  employing  less  than  half  the  top  num- 
ber of  men  because  I  will  not  take  the  chance 
o*  belTig  completely  wiped  otr*  tn  my  elforr 
to  continue  under  the  so-called  free-enter- 
prlae  system. 

Tou  are  going  to  find  a  lot  more  of  this 
before  ycu  know  it  and  before  It  is  too  late, 
we  had  better  do  something  about  it. 


Tkif  Week's  Tlioack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  Septembc  13,  1951 

Mr    BENDER.     Mr    Speaker,   if   you 

can  keep  your  head  while  others  are 
losing  theirs — maybe  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  situation. 


NatioMl  Lnploy  tW  PkTncaUy 
Hasdicappe^  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MAasACHLSsiis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSBNTA  TTVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Ut  FURCOLO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  know- 
that  all  Members  tt  Congress  want  to 
lend  their  cooperation  and  full  sup- 
port to  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  I  hope  all  em- 
ployers and  everyone  in  the  District  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  not  only  during 
that  week  but  throughout  the  entire 
year.  It  is  not  simply  the  hum&nitarian 
desire  to  assist  in  erery  possible  way 
although  of  course  all  of  us  feel  that 
deeply  However  the  physically  handi- 
capped have  established  a  record  that 
proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  they  can 
do  a  wonderful  job.  In  other  words, 
resting  their  case  solely  on  the  proof 
they  have  established,  they  have  shown 
conclusively  that  they  can  m&ke  a  great 
contribution  to  America  if  they  are  given 
the  opportunity. 

Employers  would  do  well  to  study  the 
record  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  see 


that  even  wfttKRit  vaj  regard  whatao- 
erer  to  hmnanttartap  motives,  but  sim- 
ply tncbaK  it  GD  the  desire  to  have  a 
job  wefl  done,  there  is  every  reason  to 
cmplay  the  pfayvically  handicapped. 

I  know  all  Memben  of  CmgreaB  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  urgins  the  people  of 
the  Nation  to  cooperate  in  erery  possible 
way. 


Auma!  Adiktu  Vj  Hm.  Harry  IMMha 
a«  PmUnt  «f  Ike  AsMcaabMi  W  Altar. 
mtjt  GcacnJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  WOSTH  CftSOlXMA 

IN  TjZ£  SKHATE  or  TBH  UMTED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  21,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Nix. 
PresKiem,  on  August  6.  1951.  in  Seattle. 
Wash..  Hon.  Harry  McMullan.  attorney 
general  of  the  State  erf  North  C^rohna, 
delirered  the  annual  address  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. Els  address  was  a  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  presentation  of  some  of  the 
quesuoQS  and  problems  w^ith  which  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  aiKl  are 
concerned.  Mr  McMullan  is  an  hon- 
ored and  distinguished  public  servant, 
and  one  whose  service  has  been  out- 
standing not  only  in  his  native  State  but 
also  in  many  matters  of  national  im- 
portance. He  has  upon  occasions  ap- 
peared before  ecwiigressjonal  commiltees 
on  matters  concemms  which  he  had 
been  particularly  well  informed. 

I  feel  that  his  annual  address  as  pre^- 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torney? Ger»eral  is  such  that  u  will  be 
worth  while  to  have  it  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcoki) 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  foUows: 

We  are  grateful  to  Gen  Smth  Trey  for 
the  tnTltaUon  extended  to  us  to  ^lave  tixe 
forty-ftfth  annual  meeting  of  xlie  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  Oenerai  in  Seattle 
In  thj»  great  State  o<  Waahlntrton  A  meet- 
ing he:d  here  Lb  of  significant  Interest  to  us 
ail  and  particularly  to  the  members  of  the 
association  from  the  eastern  part  ct  the 
Unrted  States  who  hs7e  cot  had  the  prerl- 
oua  opportunity  to  see  this  wonderful  north- 
west country  cf  which  we  have  bad  Just  s 
prertew. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  members  of  this  association  w1k>  are 
involved  in  politics,  more  or  leas,  in  theU 
iioo*e  States  arc  happy  to  come  to  these 
meetings  where  tor  a  daj  It  is  adjourned  and 
where  it  has  nottiinij  wixatever  to  do  with  ths 
ouslness  of  this  aasoriation  or  the  cordial 
relations  between  members  attending  this 
gaiherlnc-  It  is  tnamX  refreahing  to  us  an  to 
get  out  of  tlM  sphreie  of  politics  for  a  while 
and  from  a  completely  nonpartisan  stand- 
point view  tha  intersat  a<  the  country  as  a 
wbols  as  well  as  fr«m  the  standpoint  ot  ths 
tuUvidaai  States  thai  go  to  make  xxp  this 
mighty  Ibrtloi.  Bar*  tt  makss  no  diflars&c* 
whether  or  not  a  man  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Bepublican.  The  only  political  organisation 
we  draw  the  line  on  is  that  one  aiBUatcd  with  ' 


Orer  tbe 

llstkjaal 

1907.  tbe  attorzMfa 

iafttrMt 

base  ben  tommuml  wttb  the 

azMJ    improvriDent   at   our 

wtth   the   rrtcnttoo  ai  tbe 

timt  system  •■  a 

between    State    and 

during  ds*^d«s   ol  rapid   and 

cJnaog*. 

We  might  remind  otiaelvea  tb«t  tbc 
tlcB  at  retatkma  bstween  the  States 
Cr?«traJ  Ooveramoat  hM  been 
the  ablest  Ktudents  at 
mcnt — by  xi»  aothors  of  tbe 
Lord  Brye*.  by  Woodrow  WHaon 
to  be  tbc  eardlnat  questka  erf  tlw 
redoral  system.  Am  W&soii  observed,  H 
r  ot  only  the  leading  qucstkm  bat 
must  be  continuously  restudled 
luttons  found  for  emerglnff  iiinliii  ■■  m  Ibey 
present  thcmsclres  for  piQbUe  eoBsMaaSftaa 
and  govemmeotal  action. 

These  are  ^eraistlng  qoestlatis  Wtakii  we  tm 
suomeys  general  face,  wttbln  ein 
States  and  in  relations  tjetween  oar 
and  the  Federal  Govemnkcot:  and  tbcy 
mand  our  attention  more  toctey  than 
did  45  years  ogO  wtwn  our 
fonr.ed.  The  changes  wbiefa  have 
during  tlMse  years — coonomle.  polltleal.  ■»• 
clai.  a.'3d  International  changes — have  gfves 
new  form  to  the  problems  w*  faee 
have  given  rise  to  demands  from  tbe 
for  new  functkms  and  zvew  eaekiee  toy  Oov- 
emmcni  and  hare  occasioned  the  awet  ei 
mous  musiiro(»xilng  in  the  sctlTitles  and 
pendlturcs  of  Goyemment  in  a  short 
of  yean  that  history  has  record  at. 
fui  citizens — those  who  know  and 
stind  the  basic  purposes,  methods,  and  ob- 
jective* at  tbe  American  form  at 
ment — and  Otir  |«Mto<esB<si  In  this 
tion  have  been  prominent  tn  tbat 
have  endeavored  to  aooompQsb 
ciianfni  within  the  trameworfc  o^  our 
eral  system,  as  the  best  t»«^#"«  Ot 
freedom  of  the  Individual  and  at  malntatn- 
ing  the  people's  control  and  dlrectlao 
Government. 

I  should  lilce  to  review  brMfy  soiDe  of 
ma)or  activities  of  tbe  ICatkmal 
at  Attorneys  General  since  our  Mlaai 
ing  last  year.     Most  of 
win  be  tzeatad  In  greater  detail,  of 
in  reports  of  ttue  varioas  standing 
rial  coouBittees  which  win  be  sobBBlttad  i 
dlsrossed  later  on. 

co-ianii'iTOKAi.  Axcoaacairr 
xxzBCisx  or  oDeixAi. 
smtiMt    cocer    nr    sliis 

XrSlTXB  BTATVS  USB  A  MtATW 

In  lan  Chief  Justice  PuUer,  with  tbe  eon- 

currencc  of  Mr.  Justice  lismar.  said,  tn  dis- 
senting opinion  In  Vuiied  States  v.  Team 
( 36  L.  Ed.  631 1 .  that  under  tbe  Ooprtttntlon 
tbe  Supreme  Court  clearly  did  not  have  cgff- 
inai  JurMdlrtlcni  to  entertain  a  salt  by  tiM 
Untted  States  s«ainst  an  IndiTtdiial 
Since  that  time,  such  lurtadldteo, 
has  been  many  times  exercised,  ss  i 
recently  done  in  the  suits 
Louisiana,  and  CalUomla  as  to 
lands. 

To  any  student  at  the  btetory  of  tlM  i 
tlon  of  tbe  OoDctftuttan.  It  Is 
tiae  fimaen  of  tbe  OomUtatioa  did  not  < 
texeidatc  that  such  Jurlirttctton 
and  they  epedfleally  rejected  a  pmprsnl  to 
grant  such  autbortty  to  tbc 
I  am  confldcnt  the  Cbnetltutkm 
have  been  adopted  wttb  a  provtsiaB  ta  K 
authcnlzing  tbe  exercise  of  sticb  JiutcdtrtlOM. 
The  alarming  situation  which  has 
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•a  to  Bute  rigUts  and  encroachment*  by  the 
naUonal  iwTefelunty  wa«  ably  dlacuMed  by 
Oen.  Abram  P.  Staple*,  now  ci«?cea»e<l,  at  our 
1944  meeting  In  Ijcm  Angelea. 

It  la  clear  to  all  of  ua  that  with  federaUy 
appointed  Judges  serving  for  life,  umpires  are 
■elected  and  paid  by  the  United  States  who 
are  permitted  by  their  own  decisions  and 
aaaumptlons  of  authority  to  pa«s  upon  the 
conflicting  rlghU  of  the  National  and  Slate 
Oovemroents. 

In  the  Texas  tldel^nd  case  less  than  a 
majority  of  these  federally  selected  umpires 
decided  the  case  In  favor  of  the  National 
Government  over  the  vigorous  dissent*  of 
three  of  their  fellows.  This  was  the  first 
tld*  In  hUtory  In  which  lea*  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  decided  a 
great  constitutional  question. 

By  the  means  of  constitutional  Interpre- 
tation, the  Federal  judges.  If  the  present 
tendency  continues,  will  effectively  and 
completely  destrcy  the  sovereignties  of  the 
several  States  thought  to  have  been  so  care- 
fully retained  Ir.  the  Constitution. 

The  only  possible  remedy  »or  this  stead- 
ily woraenlng  situation  Is  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
clearly  defining  and  limiting  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  controversies 
between  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Upon  the  appllcaUon  of  legUlature*  of 
two-thirds  ol  the  several  SUtes.  Congress 
ta  required  by  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
to  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ment*  which  would  be  adopted  when  rati- 
fied by  legislatures  or  conventions  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  This  procedure 
would  be  free  from  the  danger  of  Presiden- 
tial veto  and.  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a 
popular  move  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
who  are  today  so  Justifiably  concerned  about 
the  enormous  encroachments  on  the  States" 
rights  under  the  aegis  of  the  Supreme  Court 
InterpretatloDs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  wise  at 
this  conference  to  consider  thU  subject  and 
the  deelrablllty  of  appointing  a  special  com- 
mittee of  this  association  to  consider  the 
suggested  amendment  and  others  designed 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  whole  problem  should  be  explored  by 
the  stale*  uulea*  we  ire  to  stand  by  and 
allow  our  dual  form  of  government  to  be 
only  a  rame  and  a  menaory. 

OKOAJflZSD  CUMS 

The  problem  of  organized  crime  has  been 
of  Increasing  concern  to  the  attorreys  gen- 
eral since  the  «nd  of  World  War  U.  and  as 
you  win  recall,  led  us  la  October  1W9.  while 
we  were  meeting  In  St.  Paul,  to  call  upon 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  Join  coop- 
eratively in  stamping  out  the  growing  men- 
ace. The  presence  and  appearance  of  Sen- 
ator EsTES  KxTAVVtM  on  this  program  high 
lights  this  subject  for  us.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  at  regional  and  national 
meetings  since  the  St.  Paul  meeting,  and 
we  shall  discuss  It  In  all  aspects  while  we 
are  here  We  have  coojjerated  with  various 
groups  In  developing  surgestlons  for  action. 
Some  of  these  suggestions  necessitate  legis- 
lation at  the  National.  SUte.  or  local  levels; 
some  Involve  mwe  determined  and  effective 
enforcement  and  prosecution:  some  require 
cooperation  among  the  various  units  and 
leveto  of  government.  AU  should  t>e  pxir- 
■ued  diligently  to  the  end  that  prufeeslonal 
law  violators  a:id  corrupters  may  be  ex- 
poMd  and  their  operations  controlled  in  or- 
der that  the  people's  ccnifldence  in  their 
Oovemmant  may  be  tuatalnaa  and  strength- 
MMd. 

CIVIL  utmwn 

CiTfl  defenae  and  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternal security   are   qtMstkuu  which   have 
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concerned  and  will  continue  to  ^ncern  u*. 
Our  present  activity  In  this  area  lA,  of  course, 
the  domestic  or  Internal  reflection  of  the 
cold  war  abroad  a«  well  as  the  shooting  war 
In  Korea.  The  States  »hare  a  major  por- 
tion of  responsibility,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  cities  and  other  lo- 
calHles.  for  establishing  eflectlve  plans  and 
programs  to  minimize  less  of  life  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  within  the  Nation  In  the 
event  that  war  comes  to  our  Ixwders.  As 
attorneys  general  we  have  been  called 
upon— and  m  all  probability  will  be  called 
upon  Increasingly  in  the  future — to  partici- 
pate In  drafting  Interstate  pacts  and  agree- 
ments to  permit  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  cooperate  in  civil  defense  prepara- 
tions. 

INTEHNAL  SICTTKrrT SUBVmSIVK  ACTIVlTUa 

As  during  past  wars  and  emergencies,  we 
bear  a  general  resp)onslbllity  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of   security  within  our  States.     Dur- 
ing the  ptist  year  we  have  called  upon  the 
secretariat  to  undertake  the  preparation  and 
dUtribution  of  a  periodical,  Dlgefit  of  State 
and  Local  Activities  Relating  to  Internal  Se- 
curity,  as  a  means  of  clearing  among  our- 
selves Information  concerning  State  and  lo- 
cal laws,  court  decisions,  and  executive  ac- 
tions relating  to  the  control  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities and  the  maintenance  of  Internal  se- 
curity      The    program    has    progressed    far 
enough  so  that  we  are  able  to  evaluate  its 
contribution  to  our  work — and  it  has  made 
available  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  the 
first  time.    This  problem  of  maintaining  in- 
ternal secarlty  affects  the  public  Interest  in 
many  ways.     Too  lax  controls  over  dissident 
elements  menace  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Nation;  too  lestrlctlve  controls  threaten 
the  very  frecdon^s  for  the  individual  which 
the  great  chansrs  of  American  history  pro- 
claim.    As  respjonslble   ofBclals   and  as   citi- 
zens,  we   face    the   difficult   and   inescapable 
task  of  preserving  the  maximum  freedom  for 
individuals  consistent  with  the  stirvlval  of 
■    the  Nation.    It  wa.s  for  our  way  of  life  as  well 
as  for  our  lives  that  we  fought  In  the  last 
war — and   for   which   we   mtost   prepare    and 
be    strong    enough    to    fight    again    If    that 
should  prove  necessary. 

FEDUUL    TAXATION    Or    STATE    AND   LOCAL    BONDS 

miring  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tu-y  of  tne  United  States  suggested  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  tax- 
ation of  income  from  State  and  local  ae- 
curltles.  thus  resurrecting  the  nght  whlcli 
had  been  defeated  in  the  previous  session 
of  Congress. 

As  this  association  In  Its  meeting  In  Jack- 
sonville had  gone  on  record  as  opposing  this 
f wm  of  taxation  by  tt.e  Federal  Government, 
I  felt  It  my  duty  to  appear  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
state  the  objections  of  my  State  to  thl*  fonxi 
of  taxation  and  to  advise  them  of  the  action 
theretofore  taken  by  this  association.  Copies 
of  my  oral  and  written  statement  were  fur- 
nished to  members  of  this  association. 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  the  roost  dangerous 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  of  th*  States 
and  their  taxing  agencies  which  has  as  yet 
occurred.  If  successful,  it  would,  I  believe, 
be  fatal  to  the  dual  form  of  government 
under  which  we  no*  live. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  on  the  program 
at  this  meeting,  representing  the  Conference 
on  State  Defease,  the  person  who  havled  the 
fight  to  defeat  this  legislation  In  Congress. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  very  rnuch  Inter- 
ested in  hearing  the  important  and  Interest- 
e«tlng  statement  which  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
Austin  J.  Tobln.  executive  director  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  meeting  has  no 
business  of  greater  Importance  than  the  con- 
slderatloin  of  this  problem  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  efforts  to  defeat  this  legislation. 
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_.^is  aMOCtation  has  adopted  reeotuticns 
at'iU  fonnar  mcatlngs  aapporting  the  efforts 
of  the  several  States  to  aseure  the  enactment 
of,  legislation  m  Oongrecs  quieting  the  title 
to*  their  submerged  lands  since  the  startling 
slon  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of 
States  against  CaUfomla.  A  report 
tbe  committee  having  this  matter  in 
will  be  presented  to  the  meeting  dur- 
the  session  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  of 
It  interest  to  all.  We  are  greatly  Indebted 
Oen.  Hall  Hammond,  chairman  of  tha 
mds  committee  of  this  association,  and 
tHe  members  of  this  committee,  for  tha 
splendid  work  done  by  them  in  presenting 
me  views  of  this  association  on  this  subject 
to  the  present  Congress. 

rSDKKAI.    SOCIAL-SSCUIITI    BCWEYTTS 

ProMaoM  of  social -security  cov 
benefit*  have  faced  most  of  the  State* 
ifei.     As  a  result  of   19fiO  amendmenu  to 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,  the  Stataa 
eixabied   to   extend   old-age    and   sur 
Insurance  coverage  to  employaaa  of 
Kir  State  and  local  governments 
The    attorneys    general    cooperated    with 
other    SUte    officials    through    the    drafting 
cf)nuniitee  of  the  Cotmcil  of  State  Govem- 
i$ents  in  developing  suggested  enabling  leg 
lilatlon  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Federa] 
2^ In  extending  such  coverage.    And  in  many 
^tate*    the    attorneys   general    have   particl 
I^ted  In  drafting  the  required  contracts  be- 
ttreen  the  State  and  Federal  S^nirlty  Agencf 
•Jhe  administration  of  these  laws  and  con- 
ittiCtA  will  Involve  continuing  relationaliipi 
between  Federal  and  StMtc  agencies.  In  com- 
mon  with  the  administration  of  other  Fed- 
eral-State programs.    The  attorneirs  general 
of  the  central  regional  group,  during  thell 
discussion  of  this  question  earlier  this  yea^ 
dubroitted  for  comskleration  by  the  asBOda* 
taon  the  recommendation  that  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  offer  Its  cooperation  t^ 
the  Federal  Sectirtty  Adminlstratkm  In  work^ 
Hig  out  the  various  Federal-State  question* 
which  will  arise  as  a  result  of  the  extensio* 
Of  OASI  coverage  to  State  and  local  employ* 
tea.  with  the  objective  of  acWerlng  (1>  uni- 
formity of  administration,  and  (2)  definition 
af   areas  In   which  Federal   determlna" 
and   areas   in   which   State   determlna 
shaU  be  aooepAad  as  oontrolltng.    This  . 
posai  ha*  been  discussed  with  the  staff  df 
the  Cotmcll  of  State  Oovemmento.  and  in 
Regard  to  specific  wtLj*  and  means  for  acting 
f>n  It  if  the  association  so  desires,  may  I  su^ 
gest  that  the  incoming  executive  committee 
be  authorized  to  dlsctJss  the  question  and 
develop  necessary  procedure*  Jointly  with  the 
|:ou:acU. 

•  •  •  •  • 

nrmsTATK  coxfacts 

Cooperation  by  the  attorneys  general 
be    of    aaslatance    In    a    Tarlety    of    ways 
Strengthening  the  operations  ol  State 
bacts.    During  the  pah  year.  Tartoua 
bers  of  the  association  have  made 
jfcv  cooperation  by  the  tndlvtdual  att 
In  two  specific  situations:   (1) 

_^ to  the  administration  of  the  Int 

Btata  compact  for  supervision  of  out-of-Sta| 
parolees  and  probationers;  and  (21  with  rf 
spect  to  implementing  the  Uniform  Recij 
rocal    Enforcement    of    Support    Act. 
j>arole  and  probation  comptwM  was  develop 
an  the  first  Instance,  back  In  the  ISSCs,  very 
largely  through  the  efforts  at  the  attornets 

eneral  and  as  part  of  the  so-called  intersta  ;e 
ime-control  program.  This  year  marks  tl  t# 
culmination  of  efforts  to  obtain  enactmett 
of  the  compact  by  all  of  the  States,  and  thpa 
this  becomes  the  first  interstate  compact  in 
American  hlstoiy  to  be  entered  Into  by  all  ^8 
States.  I 

This  compact  Is  not  self -executing.  ho#- 
ever;   it  involves  continuing  administratis 
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and  probationers  try  the  su  per- 
ils at  the  several  Stales,  and  t:* 
artmtnlatraUon  frequently  involves  the  local 
coorta,  prosecutors,  and  enforcement  of&ciais 
in  tbe  localities  where  tiese  paro;c«*  and 
prcbatkniecs  exa;  seek  reside  rice  and  employ- 
ment. msnaderstandinK  ol  the  operation 
at  ths  compact  at  the  lc>c;il  level  may— and 
to  a  niiHiltsi  of  cases  has— given  rise  to  Jtu-xs- 
dlrtfcwsl  di^Mites  and  to  unwise  or  unjust 
traataaent  oC  the  penan*  affected.  It  l* 
largely  a  matter  of  e:tplaining  to  the  appro- 
priate authorities  at  the  local  level  the  pur- 
poses, objectives,  and  mechanics  at  tlie  ccsn- 
pact — and  to  accompUah  this,  some  of  our 
members  suggest  that  we  illsrnei  the  prob- 
lem Individually  with  the  compact  admlnla- 
tnrtors  of  oar  several  States,  and  that  In 
cooperation  with  our  several  compact  admia- 
Istratars  we  prepare  sultaMe  ezplaaatary 
nanoranda  with  annotattooa  and  aaafcc  -thla 
material  avallaMe  to  local  authorttleB  for 
their  tnfarmatlon  and  guidance.  Stnoe  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem win  be  determined  as  mtich  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  by  the  enactment  of  tbe 
compact,  this  would  seem  to  merit  scrtaas 
eonsMsratlon  as  means  of  strengthening 
Stat*  corammsnt.  Ttoit  CooncU  of  State 
Ooreiiuuents  has  available  and  eaa  supply 
xu  with  the  pertinent  infcrmatloa  which 
we  might  Indtide  In  these  memoranda. 

TTWiroaM  aacipaocAL  xxroacxaaaffT  or  muvnjui 

ACT 

lenting  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Su- 
it of  Support  Act  preaenta  a  sub- 
laailar   sltoattaa.    Here.    In    the 
of  a  yaars.  over  three-quarters 
it«*  hare  become   Unk^ed   together 

In  a  pngram  tor  cnAwdag  eoort  awatds  at 
litianrtal  aiipiwrt.  ftiilaaT  oparatiaaa  mdar 
tlMaa  lawa  wlU  affect  tbe  wtlf va  dapart- 
aaaata.  kocal  ooiwts.  aiMl  local  peoeecutoes. 
and  I  urge  yosa-  individual  cooperation  wtth 
these  agencice  In  Implementing  the  Support 
Act — to  demonstrate  anew  tbe  capacity  of 
the  States  to  handle  their  reeponalUIitlas  in 
an  effective,  affirmative  manner. 

•  •  •  •  • 

jTTPsnrti.  nrxEarzaaxfcs  wira  'TTnT  tTTT¥ 


In  Tenny  against  Braadhove  decided  on 
May  ai,  1951.  the  SupuMe  Oourt  decided,  by 
a  divided  court,  a  case  of  great  Importance 
to  all  of  the  States.  It  was  held  that  a 
Stata  lagltfaUve  conmitttee  Investl^ttng  ua- 
Arnertcan  acUvltias  was  not  UaUe  for 
■flta  In  a  suit  brooght  In  the  rWerml  dte- 
tiict  court  under  the  Fsdaral  drU-rlgbts 
atatute.  A  contrary  dertslon  would  have  Im- 
parllsd  the  f  reedssB  at  action  of  tbe  aoMslt- 
teas  c<  the  If gjslstwas  of  aU  of  the  Stafs. 

Many  attomajs  ganeral  individually 
jotnad  tn  the  amid  curiae  brief  which  waa 
fllsd  ta  the  eaee  la  support  of  tbe  eoimsel 
fS|iiSBiiiHlng  the  IsglslBlIu  coeamlttee. 


tTSS  AHO  MXSO&L  OF  ***»»»f  OOaFtTS 

At  the  1946  conference  in  Los  Avgalss.  Gen. 
James  A  Smmert.  ot  Indlaaa.  preasotml  aa 
Interesung  and  constmetlve  diaouaatOB  oo 
the  use  and  mlsusa  of  the  hibsaa  corpus 
writ  by  prisoners. 
Tbe  lascat  to  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
i  d%trlct  judges  by  defendants 
baas  beea  eanrlcted  of  serlotis  crimes 
convictlane  aaakatned  by  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  tn  the  State  and  certiorari  de- 
nied by  the  Supr«ne  Court  of  the  United 
presented  a  8«n'ious  obstacle  to 
ement  of  crtmmai  laws  in  all  f»f 
The  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
CDurt  of  the  United  States  that  de- 
nial of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Cotn-t  of 
the  United  State*  is  required,  in  the  absence 
of  sp>eclal  circumstances,  to  constitute  ex- 
haustion of  State  remedies  as  a  prerequisite 
to  a  petition  for  a  writ  o'  habeas  corpus,  has 
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■erred  only  to  add  addition*:  burdens  »nd 
Involve  endless  complicaueca  in  securing 
final  disposition  of  such  cases  {D^rr  v  Sar- 
/ord  (330  U   8.  198,  »4  L.  ed   761 ) ) 

In  my  State,  we  now  have  pending  three 
case*  in  which  four  defendants  have  been 
convicted  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion of  capital  felonies  and  convictions  sus- 
tained by  tl:,e  supreme  court  of  our  State 
and  petitions  for  certiorart  der.iec  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  In  one 
Instance,  the  defendant*  are  supp«:irted  by 
ai.  organization  which  has  followed  tbe 
party  line  Ln  malting  its  appeal  to  the  public 
and  to  the  courts  ta  tbetr  behai;  Tlie  other 
cases  are  spooaorsd  by  a  national  organiza- 
tloa  which  takes  this  course  without  regard 
to  the  emor^ty  ot  the  cnme  or  T.^e  fact 
thai  tiM  dMmdaats  have  had  ever>-  oppor- 
tnatty  to  preaent  all  legitimate  delenses 

Under  the  peaaaat  statue  at  ^sdoal  de- 
rtainns,  the  district  Jodge  Is  ea^Kywered.  in 
sOset.  to  reverse  the  dedskms  of  tlte  hli^est 
eoort  ot  the  State  and  dlsregart!  the  dealal 
of  writs  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Covt 
of  the  United  States  Uany  fvtates  have  en- 
laws  similar  Co  that  adopted  here  pro- 

ks  to  matters  which  prtsoners  eseart 
violate  constitutional  rights  which  were  not 
raised  at  the  time  of  their  trials  and  con- 
nettons  This,  hofwever.  is  far  from  prorid- 
iag  any  solution  to  the  problem  The  pris- 
oners can  and  ^o  conttnne  to  s^ek  endless 
heartBgs  tqxm^wrlta  of  habeas  carpus  in 
Aderal  distrtet  eoorta— ta  most  caaes  rchaah- 
Ing  maUCTs  ahead;  abjudicated  by  trial  and 
appellate  courts. 

7*hu  preeents  rucb  a  serlou*  xiiiiliieiH  to 
aU  of  the  States.  It  i4;>pears  to  me  that  It 
wMdd  be  wise  at  this  conference  to  set  up  a 
eoBQBilttee  to  make  a  canfot  study  with  re> 
spect  tc-  It  and  report  ta  eev 
as  to  reooiBaeakded  State  or 
tioB  waiAelt  aeay  be  tdtought  to  ptwtde  a  sohi- 


that  the  Federal  statute 

so  that  if  a  defeadant, 

y»  a  crtaal- 

nal  trttf  ar 

carries  Ids  case  to  tbe  highest  appellate  < 
at  ttaa  State  (or  could  have  doue  ao)  aad 
certtoraclis  dented  by  the  Supraaw  Oaurt  ef 
the  Uatted  States  or  the  defendant  taUs  to 
apply  for  such  certiorari,  then  the 
Federal  courts  shall  ncK  have  Jurlsdic- 
tlriat  to  entertain  a  petitioD  for  a  writ  of 
aad  to  sgain  pass  upon  the 

been 

raised  or  could  have  twen  ralsted  by  eueiii 
defendant  In  the  State  trial  Such  iiminnil 
at  alMWild  speeMeaUy  prohibit  the  Federal 
Qg  such  a  petition  upon 
the  grotmds  of  extraordinary  chmiMstances 
Of  aa  Vfent  nature,  ■■iiialnf  that  the 
State  ooorts  have  already  issieaad  the  crimi- 
nal trial  a*  set  forth  above. 

•  •  •  •  • 

arraiciATioN 

I  will  always  be  grateful  'o  the  asaoclation 
tor  the  great  honor  bestowed  upon  me  and 
my  State  of  North  Carolina  b"  my  election 
to  the  office  of  president  of  this  association. 
I  hold  the  ofBce  ol  attorney  general  in  any 
State  m  great  esteem.  It  is  a  real  honor  to 
each  of  us  to  hold  this  position  tn  our  respec- 
tive States.  To  head  such  an  outstanding 
group  as  this  it  seems  to  me  is  something 
anyone  would  greatly  value. 

During  the  year  all  of  jou  have  cooperated 
fully  in  the  work  of  this  association  lor 
which  I  express  my  sincere  charJcs  I  t>eileve 
that  there  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
much  important  work  for  this  association. 
We  hope  to  have  the  attendance  at  our  an- 
nual meetings  of  every  State  attorney  gen- 
eral and  in  this  combination  of  farces  make 
this  organization  more  and  more  effective 
as  the  years  pass. 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARBB 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  oaso 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BCPRBSENTATIVB 

Friday.  October  5,  195/ 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  eg.! 
pressed  my  views  in  the  past  tavDrtoc  a 
strong  Voice  of  America  program.  Hov- 
ev!»r.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  call  to  ttte 
attention  of  the  House  some  of  the  rldle> 
ulous  things  being  carried  on  by  tbe 
Voice  of  America. 

Many  experienced  promotkm  and  ad> 
vGtismg  men  are  assisting  in  the  Cm~ 
iiade  for  Freedom  messages  being  deUr- 
ered  by  the  media  of  helium  iniSatid 
balloons.  Mr.  W  CoDette.  of  the  Oak 
Rubber  Cc  in  Ravenna.  Ohio,  in  my  dis* 
trict  b:  one  of  those  helping  in  the  cauae. 
So  again  I  repeat,  there  are  Mmstructtwe 
ways  to  get  the  right  type  of  propaganda 
behind  the  iron  curtair.. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  th;  attention  of  tbe 
House  the  column  by  John  Crosby,  the 
weU-knov^Ti  radio  critic,  in  Wedoeaday'a 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Crosby 
had  just  seen  a  ne\  documentary  film  ky 
the  State  Department  titled  "In  De- 
fense of  Peace."  This  film  will  be  shown 
to  millions  of  persons  overseas  tn  our 
Governments  attempt  to  win  frtexkls. 

Here  is  Mr.  Crosby's  opinion  of  tbe 
film: 


If  tlils  U  the  be^t  we  can  do  In  tba 
eanda  line  we  ought  to  save  our  moitey — la 
befexise  of  Peace  It  little  more  than  a  ooUae» 
tion  of  newsreel  shots. 

Crosby  goes  on  to  say  that  the  narra- 
tion in  Che  film  is  "about  as  inspiring 
a  Latin  textbook."  Many  of  tbe 
he  says,  are  a  demonstration  of  otnr  na- 
tive opulence  and  productive  abiiTwIanre 
sufQciently  impressive  to  embitter  a  Bal- 
kan peasant  against  those  rich  Ameri- 
cans for  decades  to  ctKne." 

Finally  Crosby  asks:  "This  is  propa- 
ganda? For  whom— the  Russian!  or  ua?** 
All  in  all.  this  column  is  one  additkmal 
bit  of  confirmation  of  what  many  ex- 
perts in  pksychological  warfare  have  been 
sajang  for  a  long  time — that  the  Vdee 
of  America  is  being  managed  by  ajut- 
teurish  fumblers.  Let  us  hope  that  As- 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  Edward  W. 
Barrett  and  the  entire  crew  of  tbird- 
raters  will  resign  before  it  is  too  late  aad 
make  way  for  some  real  experts. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  Hooae  ▼fll 
agree  with  me  after  they  ha^  e  read  tbe 
Crosby  column  printed  below . 

Wk  ax  IfasTxas  at  ADv-xarisiwc. 
PaoPACAjrsA 

(By  John  Crosby) 
,    Last   week  in  the  Alsop  coitimn 
Alsop  writing  from  Paris,  reiterated  wbat  w 
should  all  now  know — but  dont.    "Hia  Bua 
sian    propaganda    line — the    Riaatana    want 
nothing  but  peace — has  bttten  into  tbe  i 
of  Europeans  far  more  deeply  than  we  1 
possible.    It's  a  great  word,  an 
slogan  and  a  radiant  hope  tbe 
got  hold  of — peace.    The  fact  that  we 
cans  don't  believe  a  word  of  It  doasnt 
much  to  coiuitermand   It  In  tha 
people  overseas. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONa£  RECORD 


What  ara  «c  dotnc  ^  eotmteract  It?  The 
otber  ntgtit  tbe  NBC  teiertalon  network  vttb 
a  KTMt  »bow  of  prtd*  unwttotf  for  the  first 
time  Anjrwhcre  tn  Aincrtc*  »  State  Depart- 
ment oAcUl  documeotar;  film  called  In  De- 
fence of  Peace,  one  of  our  own  prop««»Dda 
efforu,  which  has  t>eeu  ihown  to  40,000.000 
peop:e  m  71  oountrtea.  IX  thla  la  the  best  we 
can  do  In  the  propaguid*  line,  we  ought  to 
save  our  money. 

In  Defenae  of  Peace  la  little  more  than  a 
collection  ctf  newarcel  ahota.  and  111  bet 
there  Isnt  a  atngle  one  you  haven't  aeen  at 
leaat  15  tlmea.  The  Ruaatana  flchtlnf  in  the 
auburba  of  Berlin.  The  ptMt  motkm  picture 
portralU  at  Yalta — Rooeevelt,  ChurchUI, 
Stalin — •mlllng.  triumphant,  and  In  the  light 
of  auMbequent  ev\>nta.  a  little  futile.  On  and 
on  It  went — the  OermAn  eurrender  tn  the 
■chooIhouM.  the  Hag  bdng  rmiaed  at  Iwo. 
liacArthur  on  the  Miacotiri  ("Ler,  tu  pray 
that  peace  be  now  reetoeed  to  the  world  and 
that  Ooti  win  preaerve  it  alwaya.").  the  birth 
of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Prandaco— 
great  scenes,  all  of  them. 

But  alao  famLllar  one*,  and  onee  that  mean 
durereut  things  Co  different  people  all  o7er 
tlM  world.  They  were  knit  together  by  a 
narration  which  was  aa  factual  as  a  Latin 
textbook  and  about  aa  Inspiring.  Tou  gath- 
•red  that  thaae  things  had  occurred— Is  ttere 
anyone  around  who  doesn't  know  that?— 
and  that  we  had  had  some  part  In  them. 
That's  about  all. 

But  It  to  tn  the  aftermath  of  war.  that 
period  when  the  Buaalans  and  the  free  world 
oeaaed  to  be  friends  and  became  enemies. 
wherein  our  meesage  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — tf  we  have  one — should  lie.  WeU.  the 
film  showed  innumerable  shots  of  great  ship- 
board cranes  lifting  those  boxes  Into  the 
holds  o;  ships  (the  Marshall  plan),  of  trac- 
tors happily  run  by  French  farmers,  of  piles 
Of  grain  unloaded  In  Greece.  We  showed  how 
our  vastly  wealthy  country  blew  up  Its  war- 
pl^«s.  beat  tta  eannon  Int  plowshares,  and 
then  beat  the  plowshares  back  Into  eannon 
again.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  our  native 
opulence  and  productive  abundance  sviffl- 
dently  tmprsaslve  to  embitter  a  Balkan 
peasant  agahut  those  rtch  Americans  Tor 
decades  to  come. 

Thia  la  prciMkganda7  Fbr  whom— the  Rus- 
alans  or  us?  When  I  was  In  Rome,  a  man 
in  the  Italian  Foreign  Ministry  told  my  trav- 
eling companion.  Les  Mldgley.  foreign  editor 
of  Look,  something  ITe  never  quite  forgot- 
ten: "We  Ttallans  deeply  appreciate  every- 
thing  America  has  done  for  lu  since  the  war. 
We  know  vwy  weU  that  without  your  tre- 
mendous Marshall  plan  there  would  have 
teen  nothing  here  but  anarchy.  But  some- 
times we  wonder  why  you  don't  come  forth 
with  something  like  WUson's  Fourteen  Points 
or  th9  Atlantic  Chartar.  something  men  can 
have  faith  to.  And  they  dtdnt  coat  one 
cent" 

"toother  words,  we  are  exporting  everything 
ooept  idsas,  which  require  nothing  more 
elab(tfate  than  a  pandl  and  paper.  (And  a 
brain.  And  a  oonvletlon.)  The  Russians 
have  very  afftetlvely  labeled  us  m  warmong- 
ers all  ovw  the  world.  We  retaliate  by  ex- 
hlbttlng  ftlms  abowtng  40.000.000  people  orer- 
■•••  bow  many  tanka,  planes,  and  guns  we 
•re  producing.  TWs  Is  reassuring  to  us  and 
poaalbly  to  tha  bands  of  foreign  states  and 
ioewtgn  aimles^  But  hardly  to  the  people  who 
ta»«i  dItttebMl  to  thafir  brMata  the  word  that 

A  bagharcf  grain  It  a  very  eowtiva  bit  of 

fent  ttefi  tte  tMk  ettte  MarshaU  pia^^ 
«ttiM  Voiaa  o(  AaMTtaa.  wtolcfa  produced  this 
Wtm,  4  pMiBt  of  ft  taafeal  ct  grmiii  want  do 
Mftltfat  Mr  ft  tmifiy  BftB  an^x  make  iiim 

M  ttft  iHswutiaiiou 
of  a 

1  have 

•o  allboUvely  well  never  get 
tt  ftwftj  xrom  ttknu  (at  iMst  in  Um  minds  or 


BMst  Buropeans).  But  we've  got  a  word  of 
out  own.  "freedom" — "something.'  as  the 
Italian  remarked,  "men  can  have  faith  in'  — 
and  the  Rusalans  wtil  never  get  that  one 
away  froco  ua. 

If  we  could  become,  in  the  mtnds  of  the 
outside  world,  the  exponents  of  freedom;  If 
we  could  show  them  how  free  men  live;  U  we 
could.  In  short,  take  over  freedom  as  the 
Rusataas  have  token  over  peace,  we  d  be  In 
the  propaganda  business  As  it  i&,  weYe 
Just  sending  out  stale  newsreeis. 


FSA  Report  Reveftls  Increase  m  Jobless 
Pcrsoas  Over  65 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

CW  OKXCOI* 

Dt  THl  BOUm  OF  REPHBSENTATTVES 
Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted,  I  am  including  as  part 
of  these  remarks  a  news  release  recently 
appearing  In  the  local  press  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  alPconcerned  with 
the  welfare  of  our  elderly  citizeas.  This 
release  entiUed  "PSA  Report  Reveals  In- 
crease in  Jobless  Persons  Over  65."  fol- 
lows: 

FSA    RJCPOIT    RXVXALS    iNCaZASX    IN    JOBI.XS8 
PX«80NS  OVKB  65 

"Personnel  manager  wanted;  mufi  be 
under  40. 

"Salesmen    needed,    ao    to    35    years   old." 

The  complex  sociological  problems  brought 
atwut  by  an  increasing  population  of  old 
people  tn  an  economic  world  where  the  em- 
phasis Is  on  youth,  caused  President  Tru^m 
last  year  to  call  a  national  conference  on 
aging. 

For  several  dajw  at  the  Hotel  Shoreham.  816 
represenutives  of  Government  and  private 
agencies  all  over  the  country  dlscuaaad 
methods  of  bringing  sbout  a  'basic  social 
change"  so  elderly  persons  might  live  a  hap. 
pier  life  during  their  decUnlng.  suppoaedly 
nonproductive  years. 

The  P^der«I  Security  Agency,  sponsor  of 
the  conference,  has  Just  released  a  311-page 
report  on  that  experiment  In  planning.  Kn- 
tiUed  "Man  and  Hla  Years  "  the  report  was 
pubiiahed  by  Health  Publications  Institute 
Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  a  foreword.  Oscar  R  Ewing.  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator,  points  out  that  "hav- 
ing made  life  longer,  we  must  now  work 
to  make  longer  life  worth  while.' 

coNrfBmcks  m  n  btatis 

Deputy  Federal  Security  Administrator 
John  L.  "niitfston  reports  that  during  World 
War  n.  when  thousands  of  elderly  persons 
were  called  on  to  make  effective  contrlbutloiia 
in  manufacturing  and  service  occupatlMia. 
"STisi^lon  aroee  that  there  were  errors  In  the 
netltm  of  the  unemployability  of  older 
people." 

Hie  conference  was  admittedly  an  explor- 
atory forum,  and  the  FSA  report  does  UtUe 
bCBlde  sum  up  the  problems  of  the  aged,  and 
point  the  way  for  an  attack  on  those  prob- 


Bowever.  Clark  Tlbbetts,  conference  direc- 
tor, reports  that  since  the  conference  ad- 
Jouned  tbve  hart  baen  local  conferences 
oo  tlM  aaBM  rabject  In  17  States.  Such 
t>Ottpa  aa  tba  American  Medical  Association 
tba  Ansrteaa  Fnbite  Health  Aseociation.  and 
the  Amarlean  Psychological  Association  hare 
tocluded  discussions  of  the  probJems  o(  ag- 
ing in  thair  annual  meetings. 


OLCsTKsa  oif  nfcaxjtas 

For  purposes  of  the  conference,  the  report 
says  old  age  was  considered  to  be  65  years  old 
or  over,  although  It  pclnts  out  persons  shotild 
be  Judged  on  their  '*p9ychologlca]  age  »nd 
abilities  rather  than  their  chronclogicaJ 
age  •• 

There  are  between  11,000.000  and  12,0O0.DOO 
persons  in  the  United  States  65  or  (Mder;  by 
1975.  n  is  estimated,  there  will  be  17.000ilOr 
to    20,000.000  ' 

There  are  now  foor  times  as  many  old  peo- 
ple In  the  country  as  there  were  50  years  a|ga 

In  1890,  68  pareant  of  men  over  65  were  sklB 
working;  by  IMO,  that  percentage  hatf 
dropped  to  45  percent. 

Certain  recommendations  are  made,  hdw- 
ever,  for  tncreastng  the  participation  in  aa- 
ttonal  life  of  these  persona  "too  old  to  quali- 
fy, too  young  to  die." 

The  report  points  out  no  figures  are  k<pt 
on  the  productivity  and  t^baenteeism  of  the 
over-66  labor  force  during  World  War  n;  a 
recommendation  Is  made  that  such  pertinent 
df  ta  be  kept  as  tl:e  BBObOlaatlon  program  In- 
creases and  more  eklcrty  workers  are  csl}ed 
back  to  work. 

The  report's  condensation  of  the  dlscas- 
slon  of  the  conference  section  on  health 
maintenance  simata  broader  programs  to 
prevent  preourture  dlaablllty  and  care  of  dts- 
abled  older  persons.  j 

Ttiro»ighout  the  report,  rehabilitation  pio- 
granu  on  m  eonmunity  level  are  suggested  to 
return  dto^ded  workns  to  some  form  of  pto- 
ductlvity. 

"It  is  urged  •  •  •  that  society  free  It- 
sclX  from  the  traditional  prejudices  agaiaat 
old  aga  and  laimch.  thmsigti  various  etfoia. 
tlon  cbannaii.  a  eawpalgn  to  accent  the  p4a- 
Itlve  characteristics  of  the  aging  for  ocm- 
,  tinued  occupation  usefulness.  dtlaenalAp, 
and  family  life,  the  report  says.  , 


Lms  af  Freedom  by  Def  salt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRXSKNTATIVBg 

I  Friday,  October  5,  1951  \ 

.  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RkcoBD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Quincy  (in.>  Heralli- 
Whig  of  Wednesday.  October  3.  1951: 

Loss   or   FKI3BX>M    BT    OzrAtTLT 

This  is  tha  freest  country  on  earth.  Tbe 
.basic  individual  freedoms  are  guaraataad  by 
jthe  Constitution.  No  one  has  mg^HlLi 
^fal  elimtoattoa  of  any  gnaranty  of  Uber^. 
iTet  there  is  tiangw  of  loaa  of  freedom  by  dt. 
jiaatt.  while  tiM  fona  of  legal  freedom  la 
jbalng  scrupuloaaly  maintained. 
,  Here  is  how  It  could  happen :  Oovemmeht 
(has  beooaoe  a  hv^  and  powerful  machine 
which  raaehaa  far  into  the  private  lives  of 
ithe  American  people.  Under  the  pretext  cf 
•ervlug  the  people,  it  coukl  become  thair 
juaster.  This  can  happen  only  tf  Govem- 
jnent  can  exert  iniluence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  tlirough  control  of  the  sources  of 
Aniurmaticai . 

TotalliariAU  countries  have  propaganda 
jnlnlstrlee,  througb  which  aU  public  mlor- 
mation  is  issued  The  people  are  told  only 
as  much  of  the  conduct  of  their  public  af- 
Xrtirs  as  the  masters  deem  expedient.  Ttas 
is  why  bad  news  never  comes  from  public 
Sources  In  Moecow  It  is  tlie  reason  for  tae 
lon,r  regime  of  Hitler  In  a  literate  country. 
The  people  are  unable  to  combat  the  thinfa 
they  doc't  recogniie. 
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in    Evanston 
executives 
M  atml- 
Ma  been 


rsaotutifaa.  Oongreaa  wiU  be   farced  to 


Many  Gosammmt  executives  withhold  aoaac 
ot  tbdr  i«eor<i  from  newaaca  aood  this 
tram  tlia  pobUe. 


tn  tba  *»»»«^T***g  of 
In  peace. 


oC  tha 

enaMai 

takea. 

Last  week  a  WaahlngtoD 
the  OOoe  of  Prioa 
tbe  bureau  to  wttbhoM 
f  onaatkai  ttat  w^^A  be  i 
buraau.    Pwkapatt< 
apoptlbte  (or  tba  order  tbat  prtae  eastrai  la 
tba  ettal  Imaiiiisi  o<  tttm  pubMc  and  tfcat  i 
thing  — hanaartng  abould  be  told. 

Tba  order  was  withdrawn  aftar  tt 
br  ^«ght  on  Tfcoroaa  ailtlclna.  Tha  potat  Is 
not  thia  spectel  (wrtsr  or  its  witlMkmwal  It 
la  tbe  alamtac  fiwt  that  tha  pmnr  to  wtth- 
from  tha  paapla  eoilMB. 
tha  cblaf  vcbidca  <rf  tn- 
fbrautlQti.  Tha  facta  they  print  are  at  vital 
;  to  tlM  paoplt  and.  la  aaahf  eMaa.  tho 
the  oalr  ■MusB  tor 
But  oKity  tha  paopia  and 
I  laaiiialiii  cut  aanra  aesasa  to poblla 
rccortiL 

This  privilege  some  day  may  ncaa  tbe  tff« 
terence  between  freedom  and  dlctstorshipk 
Vt  is  high  tine  for  rrmgiaas  to  raaMsa  the 
peofde^  rtgbt  to  full  tefaranttak  and  to  aaa 
that  it  la  made  avsllaMa. 


Six  Out  of  Tea  Farvr  Limttiaf 
Federal  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•       or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NKW  TO&K 

IN  THB  HOrSE  OF  BgrRSSBHTA'nTBB 
Friday,  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Qalliip.  director  of  the  American  lnskt> 
tateof  PubUe  Opinion,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

Bard-preaaed  taxpayers  in  the  upper  In- 
eoaaa  brackets,  wtoo  are  faced  with  a  new 
boost  whm  Ooogreaa  paases  the  tax  bill. 
take  oomfort  In  this  fact: 

A  drive  to  limit  Federal  taaaa  to  a 
mum  of  as  percent  of  income  is  winning  the 
ai^oval  of  tha  Aoacrican  public. 

A  crosa-aectloii  surrey  of  adults  in  all  In- 
eowM  braeterta  SDuad  tha*  nearly  6  out  of 
•very  M  law  tta  Mas  oC  nsaAtlng  the  Fed- 
eral taxing  pemm  at  ttw  SS  percent  figvira. 
ao  that  no  oaa.  wfaatsasr  bis  income,  would 
hare  tc  pay  more  than  one-fourth  to  Uncle 
Sam*s   tax  collectors. 

The  tax  hnalt  drive,  started  some  years  ago 
by  a  Ghteago  businessman,  has  gained  con- 
aldarabla  saomeutum   lately. 

Tba  inglilsiiii  i  of  25  Slates  hare  rone  on 
tacord  urging  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
aet  the  2S  percent  limit.     If  32  States  adopt 


act. 


Persons  tn  the  upper  Income  hracke*.s  have. 
for  obvious  reaso::.^.  lour  been  m  ta.  r  oX  a 
tax  limit  At  preaent  tiie  G»-%emmer;:  laies 
up  tc  about  90  f>erceiit  on  very  larse  incomes. 

Wliether  the  ceceral  public  Urmjf  en  mod- 
est incomes,  would  approve  the  idea  cT  >t- 
tirut  the  wealthy  off  more  easiiy  iii.-c'.ii:i  a 
25  percent  limit  has  always  been  a  quest. .  r. 

To  find  the  arLswer.  the  Aner-.cai.  I:\-5-:f.  r.e 
of  Fubilc  Opinion  put  this  issue  be'.rt  :l.e 
ccuntry 

■"It  has  been  st^zestei  that  a  '.aw  be  passed 
sc  the  Federal  Gcvemment  could  not  tajte 
more  th^^n  25  percent,  or  uua  Cuwslh  Ot  asy 

ma  favor  or  owoae  thla  S  percent 


Oppose 

Jto 


M 

Si 
10 

As  m^t  be  expected.  pstaoBs  wbn  are  in 
the  upper-iDco(ne  braeteets  voted 
Ingly  tn  todays  autivy  for 
battbonbaa 
only  subtly  Issa  tn  favor. 

The  diffaresea  la  fOoatrated  by  tbii 
by  educational 


ZS  pamnt  tmcam 
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•1 

at  the  rate  of  93  60  per  hoar,  pltia  T 
per  mile  Floyd  Bobtchaux,  o<  tba 

M^bTXec.  expli.inetl. 

One  rxsit  t^:'  that  lEJurket  when  the 
tor     srm^ted    serec    quarters    oi 
b:::e<2  at  th<    >uin  of  t4  60.  Roblchata 
and  tne  estimated  weight  c^  tbe  swan 
ters  of   meat  was  210  pounds..     That 
tc    >l;£i:iiy    more   than   2   cents   par 
bt;  &i^.irtfd.  and  with  the  high  price  of  Hvw- 
5t...x~.£     ;:    'df.  almost   impo«Bibie  to  coou 
a.-    prifsent    retail   price*  even  without 
ex.,.-rb.:ar.t  charges. 

The  b:il  was  received  from  tie  Ui 
Briinoh.  314  A.  United  States  cuttomi 
in  New  Orleans.  Robachaox  satd. 

F.  ncfcaux  explained  that  it  is  vary  d 
cu.t  t  '  obtain  beef  for  ground  meat  for 
si.t  s:.^.  -o:  lur.chnxMns  they  endesver  to 
?;>  »:  the  wfcriesaie  ^Mice  of  85  cents 
j...-:nd  Beef  iyp«  ca:tie  are  selling  at 
Si  l.-.zz.  tha:  rou  cant  possibly  truy  ona, 
dre--^  ;:  iind  make  ground  meat  to  «eU  tt 
at  6o  cents  per  pound,  without  having  to 
pay  3  cents  for  the  inspection. 

The  butcher  stated  tiiat  the  inspector  re- 

t  he  worts  from  4  a    m.  to  10  p.  ax.. 

ottt  at  Lalarette  to  cover  this  area. 

afi  oaar  tba  ares  are  protasttag 

_  _  ^  scMsfg  bovtee  salesmen  repotted 

to  ■obtehawB.  who  ti  wcndenng  it  some  other 
amzL'suieut  can  be  made  for  grading  of  the 


Ike  Stary  of  a  Loaf  af  Brsa4 


The  first  State  to  approve  the       

The  latast  waa  Utah,  la  Jobs  1961. 
Othaia  ea  rseotd.  IMad  in  iba 
they  adopted  thdr  raaoltitiana.  are: 


aatta.  MVblgan.  artsTiwaa,  tnrtlana.  Feansyt- 
vanla.  Stew  Baxapabira.  Detawwra.  HMno*a. 
Texas,  Wlseoastn.  Alahswaa.  Wtm  Jacsay,  Ken- 
tucky. liabraAa.  Lovdslana.  Montana.  Kan- 
••8.  Mavada.  and  Florida. 

lagWattva  aisrtnns  In  flv«  at 
ante.  Iowa.  Kea- 
ttid^.  aad  *laha»s  bssi 
to  readad  the  actlaas  of  tbdr 


Exorbitant  laspectioa   Fees   Otarfed  by 
Fetlerai  OPS  Meat  Inspeciort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  toi'isiAN* 
IN  THB  BOUaS  OF  REFKESENTATTVES 

Friday,  October  5.  195i 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  submit  an  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 29.  1951.  issue  of  the  Daily  Signal, 
published  at  Crowley.  La  .  the  nee  cap- 
ital of  America,  as  follows: 

Area   MARitrrs  Psottst   Frr   Ch.^bgeb  bt 
rsDEx.*!.  OPS  Mr.»T  Inspectors 

Cost  of  Inspection  c>f  meat  by  Federal 
graders  under  the  regulations  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  ts  being  protested  by 
markets  throughout  the  area,  some  of  whom 
report  tha  fee  to  be  aa  high  as  2  cents  per 
pound. 

The  fee  Is  based  on  the  visit  by  the  in- 
^?ector.   Earl  Byrd.    of   I-afayette.    they   ex- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HGN.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAioroaxiA 

TS  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVBB 

Friday.  October  5,  1951 

Mr.     McDONOUGH.    Mi.      Speaker. 

here  is  a  story  m  which  every  American 
consumer  should  be  interested.  It  la 
the  story  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  that  basie 
staple  which  is  a  part  of  every  meal  we 
eait,  and  the  cost  of  which  must  be  aa 
iteiB  fieured  into  the  t)udget  ot  erery 
housewife 

In  the  following  article  published  re- 
centl)'  in  the  Natioiial  Grange  Monthlj. 
all  the  facts  about  the  production  ot  a 
leaf  of  bread  and  the  factors  ccmtrib- 
uiinc  to  its  final  cost  to  the  consumer  are 
clearly  and  simply  stated.  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  interested 
in  having  me  important  informatioa 
contained  in  this  excellent  report  oa  tbe 
production  of  bread,  the  "staff  ol  life": 

The  Stout  or  a  Loat  or  BazAO — How  TSoeic 
A  Slice  or  the  Dollab  That  Is  Srwrr  ro« 
BsE.^o  Does  the  Faxmcs  Obt?  Wiso  tisrs 
THE  Rest  or  It?  Hexz  Au  Soicx  Fans  Oir 
"THE  STarr  or  Lin" 

Practically  everyone  eat*  bread.  As  a  }f%- 
ticn  we  consume  an  estimated  40.0004100 
loaves  a  day.  Wheat — Its  principal  ingro- 
dient— represents  about  7C.000.000  of  war 
cultivated  acreage  and  accounts  for  9  per- 
cent of  farm  incume.  Cc-mmerclal  flotir  mfll- 
ing  and  bread  baling,  the  two  major  manu-> 
factuniig  steps  are  among  the  oldast,  largaat. 
and  mo&t  mecharucally  developed  food  proe> 
easing  luduftries  in  the  world.  Grmla  frodf 
ucis.  of  which  bread  is  the  most  Importai^ 
provide  une-third  of  the  thiamine 
iourth  of  the  calories,  protein,  iron,  and  1 
cln  and  one-seventh  of  the  calciuat  4 
sumed  by  the  American  peopUi. 

Consumers  and  farmers  are  practicaQf  ( 
tain  to  be  liitereeted  In  the  price  of  la 
How  thick  a  slice  of  the  br^ad  doUar 
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t*tr  mamdomtbMwmttmwfth 
ntrgiB  ot  tb*  mttOm.  th»  baker,  Um 
s«tollwf  Bow  muflh  «f  Um  pvtm  to  rBpr«- 
Mntatf  by  wagM.  parlragtm.  othar  lafra- 
tttnur  How  mrnelh  fota  for  proAta  and  aal- 
artaa  at  aaaeotlvaa?  Mom  bif  a  iBea  la  takan 
bf  taaat?  To  pvovtda  aaoia  aaavan.  tb« 
Oraaca,  warktug  wtth  Qrootrj  Manitfaetur- 
ara  at  AflMTlea.  nada  braad  tba  aubjeet  of 
tta  faurtb  t*udy  of  prlca  tpnad  (earlier 
atadlea  tfaalt  with  milk,  onuifea,  and  canned 
babr  food) . 

OOMPLCn  nCT9BB 

A«  a  itorUag  point,  tbey  took  United 
atatee  Department  of  AJpiculture  figures  for 
1060.  and  than  fined  In  the  gapa  with  In- 
fCHrmatlon  fathered  from  oongraaiional  hcar- 
lnt*>  company  flnanrtal  reports,  moa  material 
fathered  directly  from  COCA  inamber  c(»n- 
paolae.  The  result  la  k  Tlrtually  complete 
picture  of  what  happened  to  the  oonsamer'i 
bread  dollar  in  1960.  The  picture  was  then 
brought  vcfi  to  date  to  Include  Important 
19S1  defelopmanta. 

Tiro  symbolic  lokvea  ot  bread  highlight 
Surrey  findings  whkh  st^ly  to  a  standard 
1-pound  loaf  of  wbtte  bread  scdd  In  tbe  re- 
tall  fToeery  store,  "as  foUows: 

Ltmf  No.  1:  How  tlu  I9i0  bread  doUor  toaa 
aiutred 
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loa/  JVo.  2;  How  ths  1950  bread  dolUr  waa 
dU>idfld  amonir  aartoua  oasts 
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Loaf  MO.  1  shows  ttie  pfreentage  slice  going 
to  eodi  ataga  of  praoeedingi  and  dlstrHmtlon 
for  parfarmliig  Ms  tfiactal  asrrlee.  Tbe  sllcea 
doBt  repraaant  proMs  but  the  total  margin. 
Out  ot  this  the  famt,  the  miller,  tbe  baker. 
He.,  kad  to  pay  tlMlr  varhMai  eotm  of  opera- 
tion. Ite  fara«r's  ahare  ot  the  bread  dol- 
lar In  IMO-totf iMUi«  both  the  wheat  and 
other  raw  lagredlenta — ^waa  SO  percent.  Tbe 
peroent— went  to  pay  for  the 
ot  aU  the  tntermediate 
ttorkf*  and  trmneportatlan,  ttour 
lag  at  ether  tagredlcnte. 
baklag.  and  retsHlng.  The  largest 
of  ttie  I  read  dollar — M  pereent — went 
to  tiM  baker  lor  hto  double  funetloa  of  bak- 
lac  ^"^  wrapping  the  biaad  and  delivering 
tt  to  reiki'  t«ar«a. 

'  Tbe  fraew  received  16  percent  for  his  labor 
to  handle  and  aall  the  bread  at  retail.  The 
other  pro tjlng  and  dlatributing  tolerations 
tofsthsr  aoeounted  for  the  remslrUng  lo  per- 
itofttkebrikddoUkr. 


Leaf  Mb.  a  alteea  the  breed  In  a  dlfterent 

iQBte  at  aU  etagea,  it 

I  la  terma  of  the  varloua 

^, ,  firolTed.    Again,  of  oonree. 

Ike  valiM  er  the  lew  ingredients  was  SO  per- 

«eek  at  pewat  e(  tiM  bread  dollar,  or  nearly 
kwif  the  eo-pMeeet  apreed.  Taxce  took  7 
nili  «ae  ae  amaeh  as  packaging  axul 


an  other  nonlncredteot  supplies.  Transpor- 
tation and  advertlstng  each  took  about  3  pcr- 
esstt.  — eriitlie  salaries  amountBd  to  2  per- 
cent. All  other  expenses  totaled  15  percent. 
iBCtadlBC  fuel,  rent,  depreciation,  repair,  and 
nsatottnance  on  buildings,  machinery  deltv- 
ery.  aad  store  equipment,  heat,  power,  tele- 
phone. Interest,  end  bad-debt  kiasea.  Net 
prcdtci,  after  taxee.  of  retailers,  bakers,  mill- 
ers, and  suppliers  of  other  Ingrecaents 
cialmwl  the  final  7  percent  of  the  dollar. 

Table  I  oompietes  the  Job  by  ocmblnlns 
tbe  Information  in  the  two  loaves.  It  shows 
how  much  these  rarious  coats  were  at  eacn 
processing  and  distributing  level.  Tbe;  are 
all  shown  in  terms  of  a  l-pound  ioal.  To 
make  the  necessary  "conversions  '  tbe  study 
tised  the  (actors  shown  In  tbe  box.  Let's 
follow  the  process  through  to  see  wnat  the 
figures  mean  In  terms  of  the  wheat  which  the 
farmer  sells. 

TBZ   rAXMXX  S   SB.'^KK 

To  mill  100  povinds  of  flour,  the  miller 
needs  2.35  btisheis  of  wheat.  From  this,  he 
obtains,  in  addition  to  the  flour,  about  40 
pounds  of  mlllfeed  which  he  sells  &s  a  valu- 
able bfprodtict.  The  baker  who  buys  the  100 
poiinds  of  flour  adds  water  and  ab^.ut  14 
pounds  or  more  of  other  ingredients  such 
as  shortening,  sugar,  dry  milk,  yeast,  etc. 
As  a  result,  be  gets  about  154  one-pound 
loaves.  In  terms  of  whent.  one  bushel  i  66 
potinds)  produces  enough  flour  to  make  66 
one- pound  loaves  of  bread 

Now.  let's  see  what  table  I  means  In  terms 
of  wheat.  In  1950,  farmers  received  an  aver- 
age price  St  the  farm  of  about  ia  per  bushel 
of  wbeiic.  This  would  be  about  3  cents  per 
pound  of  bread.  The  table  shows  only  2Vj 
cents  for  the  farmer's  share  of  the  14  8~cent 
loaf  of  bread. 

This  is  because  of  the  value  of  the  mlllfeed 
credited  against  the  cost  of  wheat — aboiit 
84  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat  cr  one-] 
cent  per  loaf  of  bread.  This  leaves 
about  $1.66  per  bushel  to  be  charged  agakiai 
bread. 

TaawsrowTATiow  Atn  nrraaMXDisTX  haitdiliko 
In  moving  from  farm  to  flour  mill,  wheat 
is  typically  handled  by  country  elevators. 
commheton  merchants,  and  terminal  market 
elevators.  It  Is  transported,  stored.  Inspect- 
ed, and  weighed.  Additional  transportation 
expense  Is  Incurred  on  floxjr,  from  miller  to 
baker.  In  1950,  these  costs  averaged  about 
8  percent  (  4  cent  per  pound)  of  the  retail 
price  of  bread.  The  'ftgTJre  does  net  Include 
the  coct  of  delivering  bread  from  baker  to 
reUll  store.  The  latter  is  reported  In  the 
baker's  coet  of  operation. 

The  eortj  which  enter  into  the  retail  price  of 
breed  at  eoeh  marketing  stage 
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The  costs  which  enter  tnto  ttte  retail  prire  of 
bread  at  each  marketinn  Mtmg* — Conttnaetf 
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ConverakNB  fartars:  a.S5  boshets  of  wkeat 

producec  100  ptaiiids  at  floor  aad  40  pounds 
of  mlllfeed:  I  bortiel  «g  wWet  produces  43 

pounds  of  flour  and  17  pounds  of  mill  feed; 
1  pound  cf  bread  requires  0  65  pound  of 
flour  <or  912  p<3und  of  wheat. i  .  IOC  pour.*  of 
flotiT  produce-"  154  pounds  of  bread  I  bushel 
Of  'srbeat  produces  66  pounds  of  bread. 


Anay  Profress  ia  Treop  Edacatiea  %m4 
laloraatioB  Pro^eou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  scASSACHrsnrs 

»  THK  HO  use  OF  REPRkaEKTATTVBS 

Friday.  October  5.  19S1 

Mr    DONOHUE.     Mr.  Speaker,  uadcr* 
date  of  June  6.  1951.  in  the  Congsessicu.u.' 
RicoRD    Appendix,    I    caDed    attention,' 
through  retnarks  and   Insertion  of   an 
article  from  the  America  magazine  to 
the     increasingly     important     prcbiem. 
chalieniiiiig  our  high  military  officials;  to 
provide    our    troops    with    fundamental 
knowledige  of  the  reasons  why  they  ore 
being  asked  to  wear  a  uniform. 

This  matter,  in  my  considered  juciij- 
mcnt,  is  one  vitally  affecting  the  morale 
of  the  fighting  men  we  are  asking  to  leave 
their  families  and  civilian  occupaUcns 
to  defend  this  country  against  the  Com- 
munist threat.  The  magazine  editoii&l 
referred  to  cf  rtain  writings  of  Mr.  Ben-< 
Jamin  Pine,  education  editor  of  the  Hew 
York  Times,  who  had  published  con- 
gtrucuve  criticism  of  the  defkienciea  in 
the  troop  information  and  educatioa 
profirram  of  the  military. 

I  have  today  received  an  excellent  let- 
ter from  Maj.  Gen.  Floyt  L.  Parts.  Cliief 
of  Army  Information,  ia  which  he  ex- 
plains the  Army  is  well  aware  of  liieir 
obligation  in  this  sphere  of  mihtkry 
traininir  and  has  made  considerable  kd- 
rancement  in  their  education  progrkm. 

I  am  personally  gratifle<l  at  the  prt»g- 
ress  achieved  m  tiie  education  pirogram 
under  the  very  able  direction  of  Mjvor 
General  Paiks  and  his  competent  st^ff. 
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I  hare  erery  ctmfldence  be  win  conttooe 
to  inspire  even  more  sofastantiai  succeas 
tn  the  exparenon  and  eiBciency  of  his  in- 
formation program.  I  know  that  all  of 
you  will  join  with  me  in  oomplimenting 
General  Parka  and  extending  our  best 
wuhes  in  his  derotKxi  to  duty  m  this 
most  importajit  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  his  letter,  at 
this  point  because  I  feel  each  and  eT«7 
Member  of  Congress  'wlQ  be  particularly 
interested,  especially  in  the  statistics  he 
reports 

The  letter  follows: 

OeThMrymtr  or  th»  Asmt 
Oenrr  or  -rax  CHnx  (jr  IxroaaaATSojt. 

Wa.t'i-.i^cm.  D  C  .  Septem^iiT  27,  J95t. 
Hon.   Hasou)  D    Doicohtx. 

HotLS*  of  Urpr^sen ;«rrr«ar. 
Daaa  Ma.  Dovoirrs  This  is  to  tinacJK  you 
fdr  foar  interest  In  tlie  Army  ♦roo>p  inJiamaa- 
ttOB  aad  education  programs  as  ev-diecced 
by  yewr  presentation  tc  the  Conarresa  :n  June 
6.  wMch  appeared  la  t*ie  CowcajcseioMii 
Rxcoax*  of  tliat  date  ectitied  'KnowletSge  In- 
8pir«    F1^htln«   Morale  " 

As  you  so  aptly  stated,  the  troor  Informa- 
tion profram  Is  becominf  increasmatly  more 
Important  to  the  militarr.  acd  the  .^rmy 
realties  full  well  tliat  a  good  soldaer  la  a  weil 
informed  solctier  With  ttiis  m  aiind.  *11 
posatbie  steps  are  brtng  taken  to  bnng  thu 
abonjt  as  a  direct  part  ai  leadership  and 
cocmnand. 

As  yooi  well  know  perfs?cti':m  ia  di.1V-ult  to 
achtevc.  Hcwvver.  In  the  face  of  lacreaaed 
aaobilizatioc..  Korea.  azKl  Europ«a:i  o^oop 
commitments,  the  troop  tnfartnat:o>a  and 
education  pro^ranis  have  be«n  ojcaulerably 
broadened  iti  scope  Ln  recent  mcctlis.  and 
further  improvement*  are  constantly  tinder 
study 

In  bis  serMS  of  articles  la  the  Sew  Tork 
Times,  Dr  Benjamin  Fine  presented  data 
that  was  essentially  factual.  However  tt  will 
be  noted  that  his  eonclustocs  were  based 
on  odAerratlOQs  at  cnly  a  few  Army  establish- 
ments It  Ic  felt  that  had  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vtsit  more  estab Ush  me c ts>  iia  roa- 
eluslons  may  have  been  a  Uttie  iess  critical 
0*  tbe  over-al!  proacraas. 

The  Araay  commantier^  concerned  tare  tni- 
tteted  scuon  to  overcome  drtects  in  the 
programs  as  noted  by  Dr  Fine  and  others 
who  hare  inresti^tcd  th»  lUeki  cf  Artsy 
training  Many  of  the  reooouxiendaticna 
made  by  Dr  Fine  already  are  a  part  of  Army 
doctrine  and  several  others  baTe  been  au- 
thcrjBed  and  are  m  the  process  of  being  im- 
plemented We  areli  realize  that  Uiere  is  yet 
room  for  improvement. 

Xhinng  recent  months,  basic  res\UatlOQS 
have  been  revised  acxi  brou^t  up  to  <iate- 
Special  c>rtentaticn  programs  bave  been  pre- 
p>ared  for  those  entering  ti^  Armv.  thaw 
going  Into  combat  ot  'Occupied  rones,  those 
returning  to  tive  United  Slates  irooi.  over- 
seas, or  those  reluming  to  civilian  '.ife. 
Command  cunferencea.  Army  trocp  Inior- 
m.aticn  discussion  topLica.  Armed  Forces  taJLs, 
overseas  radiv>  networks.  newspap«-s. 
iranscnptions,  posters,  pocket  guidea. 
many  other  Informational  media  are  used  to 
disseminate  information  to  tts*  trccpa. 

During  tbe  paat  year,  a  special  «0-£icur  dla- 
cussion  leaders'  course  has  been  made  avail- 
able tc  mc^e  than  13i>00  c«Bcen  and  enliated 
men  oif  the  Army  tm  a  means  of  prondinc 
the  units  In  the  field  with  the  means  oC 
presenting  the  InfonnatiOD  program  to  the 
troops  in  the  beet  poasihle  man  ner 

Only  recently  bare  the  trocp  iniormatioa 
and  education  programs  had  adeqtiate  funds 
with  wbich  tc  operate.  It  is  now  adJXHtln* 
Its  activities  to  meet  the  rapel  pace  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  with  eosistantiy  chaa^lxm 
demands  from  ac  expanding  Army 

The  other  pctrcipaU  fuactuKi  of  the  trcup 
Imorskauun  ai^  educatiou  diiamou  of 


ttiat  ts 
»»wwt»T>j  tiers 
of  lafonnatlnB  to  yow. 

COrrcntly.  tbe  partlcipaClasi  tn  the  Amy 
etfocatioD  program  Is  graatei  than  tn  any 
period  stacc  the  dcBaoWOiBtlon  fcUowtn« 
WCrld  War  n.  •  total  at  7M,tX». 

The  largess  cdocatloDal  ayatem  In  the 
world,  thla  program  haa  the  ohjecll've*'  of 
tni  laaaliij  the  eSciency  of  the  Army  by 
raising  tlae  arartewitc  cdtieatkRial  level  of 
its  personnel. 

In  order  that  be  be  fully  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  saaa^nmenta.  tt  U  felt  that  a  reaaoc- 
tng  man  mtvt  be  educated  to  the  potct  where 
he  kncrws  and  believes  In  the  cause  i  for 
which  he  fights.  To  provide  this  educartiTn 
)3  a  coDstaBtiy  remrrtrg  obliaation  to  aU 
leaden  In  every  stage  of  trazninx  and  combat. 

During  the  past  year  Sfth-grade  certlfl- 
catca  haTc  been  iaaued  to  IS  029  Army  per- 
•oainei,  eight  b-crade  certificates  have  bees 
lastjed  to  5.385.'  ASU  have  passed  high- 
school  gradttaucn  re<itiiremients:  and  i.KM 
have  passed  the  coUege-levci  ferteral  educa- 
tional dev«k)pBient  test,  wb>ch  is  eqtxlvaient 
to  1  year  of  college. 

I  bope  this  tetter  serres  to  giTe  jon  a  M-tef 
outline  of  the  miasicc  and  functioo*  c^  thu 
highly  bupartaiat  p^iaee  ox  cravning  Real- 
ixtng  your  keen  interest  ai  the  sub>ect.  I 
am  escioKlng  a  folder  croctaimog  material 
wrttten  in  support  of  th*  troop  information 
and  edtKatKm  prograias,  and  a  number  ot 
pubLicatiocs  prepared  by  this  oOce  as  an 
example  of  the  lipes  of  tiif>:»'mati<ja  tnade 
availabte  to  tb*  United  Scales  soldier  C 
you  dcstrc.  I  weak!  be  gUd  to  put  you  on 
cur  wiMtUrnf  list  for  infcrmationai  materials 
which  I  feel  would  be  at  interest  to  you. 
StBcerdy  yours. 

Plot*  L.  Paaxa. 
jr«t7or    Gemerai.    GSC.    CKief    of 
infi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WlODtSHAH 

OF  OKLAHOaCA 

IN  T8X  BOCSK  OP  REFRSSCMTATIVES 
Frtdaw.  October  5    2951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extexxl  my  remarks  m  the 
Rsccma.  I  include  the  followtn?  paper 
prepared  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  Soil 
Conserration  Gen  ice.  United  States  I>e- 
partment  of  A^ricultnre.  for  the  fotirth 
Inter-AJBerican  Conference  on  Agn- 
ctilttxre.  held  at  Montevideo  in  December 
1950: 

raiHiBiiiii  Of  SooL  Coao^vanosr 
It  Is  a  pleastxre  artd  a  great  hooior  to  at- 
tend this  Important  meetings  Many  of  yoa 
are  from  Sowth  and  Central  America.  Mexleo. 
the  West  Indiea.  and  Rorth  Aaienea.  I  have 
Tistted  a  number  at  thcae  countries  tor  the 
r  at  studytat  thatr  acr%c«ltura  and  the 
ot  timr  lands.  And  cccently  the 
I  refrasant— the  SoU 
with 
eUwr  rapraaentaavas  trcsa 
of  tbe  AaastlcaD  BcpobUss  oil  matter*  par- 
have  rMTil-tt  an  at  thm  Intsr-imertraii  Cob^ 
Today  awooaml  policy  aatf  pi^fic  thlBktac 

SBeepttona.  we  afvasd  on  tkm  vtame  nscaastry 
of  eaeasrrtec  maa^  faaale  uattval  raaooreaa. 
him  wuduuiT*  kad  la  parlfteular.   ■saaarciu 


pClcatteai    at 

oa  to 

at 
tbe 
Ho  lowccr  do 
and  aetkm.  pot  fa 
pendent 
tlon  tn 
txndsr  one 
stm  anotbsr 

nature's  laws 
water,  plants, 
under  eauira! 
mony    and    tnt 
productiteueas.     So  ts 
of  nature  of  precisely 
the  land  and  the 
productive  oHist  ti 
cording  to  capabittty ) 
lav.  oiaa  too  often  ha 
vith  hia  dally 
understand.      l%e 
this  prtnctpie  ctf  capability  i 
demonstrated  on  ^ 
frost    year    to    year   la 
worUl      Our 

thLTDUgh  the  eoopcrattec  etfort  at ' 
Go>vcnimeat,    and    the 
proraof  taciMfielal  to 
na::0cta. 

lite  miracle  of 
XMC    aitofetlMr   the 
mtich  coBeervatum 
as  socae  natWma  have 
thinkuic-  the  real 


guarded  aad 
pnate    cutnents. 
qtiantitlea    at 

t^jTt^  ladrt&Maiy. 


may 

Huadrate  at 
United  Stasaa  hams 
of  aolt  cmiaei  lattosi 
Thcae  who 
cnth: 
faavw 

asloBJaia, 
that   they  can  actwaOy 
more  per  acre,  by 
better  tartUnf 
acrratkm.    Thla  wmwtw  that 
m«  oar   kziowledve  of 
help  nature  pccf' 
car  miracle,  over 
for  ccQsticas  a 
f  ertr.«  wtth  her  land  plans  hy 
forests,  tveaklag  out  tte 
tilling  the 

The  present  growinc  iataraat  IB 
cerratica  throushoot  the 
wo:  Id  a  doutly  gratifytns. 
Icms  ot  sou  lam  by 
rainfall  do  cot  stop  at  any  natkm^ 
rles.     Cousanatlaai  at 
ot  prodtactlve  land  Is  i 
important  aa  anythlac 

Whar*  at 
Is  hUBEianly 
land 
pis  of  the 

into  the 


A6ia8 
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«e  ne«ti  at  least  24  acrcr  per  cipttA  of  rea- 
•onabiy   procttKnivc  cuiUv«b!«   land    to   fur- 
nUb  eacb  penon  with   a  minim uin   nutrl- 
tlOB&l  a'jBt.    Aaa  anotber  b*lf  acre  U  Dee<ted 
per  e*ptt«  for  sxicb  producu  04  dotbloc.  to- 
b*rcf>.  rop«.   utd    rt^KMblt  otls.      Yet   acsne 
natkttu  ba*«  not  iBcire  tban  •  half  mere  nf 
producUve  lAtui  per  rspitA     And  in  the  world 
there  U  left  only  nbout  4.000.000.000  acres  of 
iamiecllately  arable  land,  aa  nearly  as  can  be 
detrrrnlnrd  with  the  tnfortnatton  avatlaiate. 
T&is  la  leas  than  2  arrea  per  person  for  the 
present  world  population  ox  2.250.000.000.    As 
population  IniTt-aaes.  th.«  per  capita  acreage 
of  productive  land  will  decrca.He.    M<ireover. 
much  of  this  limited  area  of  land  is  only  i>i 
fair  to  medium  quality.     Some  of  It  is  ptxi . 
and  more  Is  belnfr  made  poor,  or  ruined,  with 
•very  year  of  rontlnuing  erosion.    The  rate 
at    decline    haa    afeeelerated    during    recent 
year*  tn  many  parts  of  the  wcvld.    In  some 
InstAoces.  population  preasxu-e  on  the  land 
has  caused  a  more  Inteiislre  viae  of  the  land, 
and.  for  that  reason.  nKU-e  rapid  deteriora- 
tion.    This  U  especially  true  where  ezces- 
•tvety  sloplnc;  irnMBlanda  and  woodlands  have 
been  piowed  or  cleared  for  cultivation.    Cul- 
tivation of  sQch  areas  give*  aome   tempo- 
rarily Increased  production,   but  usiiaily  at 
the  cost  of  subsequent  erosion  that  too  often 
leads  to  severe  Impoverishment  of  the  land. 
There  are  probably  sevei-ai  hundred  million 
acres  of  unproductive  land  In  the  wcwla  thnt 
mlxht  be  bruutcht  Into  productive  use.    The 
precise  extent  is  not  lutown:  surveys  needed 
for  the  determination  have  not  been  made. 
Here  and  there  are  some  virgin  tropical  )uivgle 
that  could  be  used  to  produce  more  food. 
And  there  still  are  some  areas  in  the  tem- 
perate aones  th.tt  can  be  brought  Into  pro- 
duction by  clearing.  dralninK.  irrli^stton.  or 
other  means.    But  even  when  we  consider  all 
thcae   poaalble  sources  of   new   agricultural 
land,  we  still  do  not  hiive  any  surplus  for 
reaay  use.    A  gre«t  deal  has  been  ruined  Ir- 
reparably by  •roalan;  most  of  tte  remainder 
Is  in  use. 

This  means  that  we  must  depend  largely 
on  the  4,0004100,000  acres  of  arabls  cropland 
BOW  avallabte  for  use  What  we  musx  kt<ep 
dearly  In  mtnd  is  that  the  world  populattcnt 
Is  lacrssMog.  aoerntttng  to  the  specUitsts.  at 
«  rau  nf  tbotjt  aOffOO/iOO  anmiall>  -  with 
anedleal  science  sad  sanltatifm  unprovtnc  and 
•prsading  rapidly.  Our  farmland  Is  nmttn- 
UaUy  being  asked  to  pioducs  more  foo<i  and 
mors  raw  nurt«rtal«  tor  Industry,  surh  m 
wood,  eloclilng,  oils,  aloobol.  snd  tobacoi< 
We  may  ersrj  tos  calling  00  <mr  ftxKl-prcxtuc- 
InK  lands  soooer  than  sxpected  tu  provide 
relatively  mww  of  tli««s  produeu.  And.  as 
already  pc)ti.n«^d  out.  it  must  not  be  over- 
l(M>ked  thst  the  esuoiated  world  supply  of 
4,000,000,000  acres  of  arable  laud  Is  by  !io 
means  all  good  land.  Probably  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  half  of  It  Is  of  only  fair  produc- 
tivity at  best.  Some  of  It  is  poor  and  most  of 
U  la  eroding  or  is  subject  to  eroelon. 

LAMS   DSMSOS    LM    TUX    AMJJIICAS 

In  the  United  States,  fcr  example,  we  have 
permitted  nearly  a  ftfth  of  the  original  area 
of  tillable  land  to  become  so  damat^ed  by  ero- 
akm  as  to  make  It  very  Uu^ly  unavailable 
ier  further  practice  culUvatson.  That  means 
around  a  hundred  miUion  acres  practically 
ruined. 

la  addttloo.  about  a  third  of  the  re- 
mainder has  twen  serlcusiy  damaged,  with 
aU  or  mi*ch  of  the  top«oU  goxie,  and  half  or 
Biore  of  the  rest  u  subject  to  ercalon. 

Canada  has  much  lar.a  that  U  subject  to 
Mowing  to  Its  western  prairie  provincee.  and 
water  erosion  Is  locaUy  serious  in  many  parts 
or  the  more  btnnid  so«jiheasterly  section. 

Mexico  ai2d  paru  of  Guatemala  and  OosU 
atca  ikava  moeii  sroslan  to  deal  with.  Some 
arcaa  ot  oonsMsrable  siae  have  already  been 
niUMd  and  ninnsKMi  Aeids  havs  bM& 
•trtppsd  at  tdpaoii. 

Por  SoutH  AsMTtea  «e  have  chiefly  obeer- 
ittUoaal  laformacioa,  together  with  the  i«- 


suits  of  a  few  general  erosion  surveys  as  «l 
basis  for  estimates.  Our  best  esUmates  in< 
dlcate  that  abriut  a  fourth  of  Urn 
land  ( past  and  present )  has  eitkat 
ously  damsi^ed  or  ruined  tor  txattttr  ptmCM 
tlcal  cultivation,  aJthoueh  partly  atUl  Mablnl 
for  i|!Tas»  and  tre<M.  Quire  naitKmtMf  WMll 
iloos  of  erosion  are  wi/rse  In  pwtbnyar  re- 
glana.  cspeciaiiy  the  Andean  area.  | 

There  Is  some  evidence  thst  around! 
40/XK>,000  to  50.000  000  acres,  at  least,  have 
been  ruined,  nearly  ruined,  or  ssnoosly  af- 
fected in  the  10  South  AaHrleaa  eoontries. 
In  tlj«  northeasterly  part  of  tbo 
erosion  condUtorui  have  been  ifudiad  IM  UJii 
siderable  detail.'  Much  severely 
Is  found  on  the  »teep*>r  slopes. 
use  of  this  land  !or  generations  without  beste- 
fit  of  rotation,  manure,  or  firtlltwf.  and; 
without  |Rx>tectlon  from  sroatoa,  has  led  to^ 
such  severe  eroHU>n  or  depletkm  at  the  min-' 
erai  nutrients  of  the  soli,  or  both,  that  many 
of  the  people  living  under  these  trying  con- 
ditions clearly  are  suffering  fnan  malnutri- 
tion. A  lari;e  total  acreage  has  bam  so  ex- 
hausted thiit  most  of  the  people  have  left 
the  land,  some  moving  Into  the  more  prodtK- 
tive  lowlands  and  others  into  dtlss.  With 
respect  to  vegetation,  there  are  |>Uces  where 
formerly  humid  a.'-ens  have  beat  so  reduced 
tn  water -hoid-.iig  rapacity  by  removal  of  ab- 
saptlve  topwjil  and  by  gullying  that  dryland 
types  of  vegetation  have  noticeably  invaded 
the  affected  areas.' 


Progress  ni  Soil  ConservatioB — Part  11 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oKUiuuiaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSiscirrATnm    I 
Friday.  October  5.  19it  ] 

Nfr  WICKEHSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  grant«'d  to  f  ilmd  toj  n- 
mark,i  it)  th<'  (tr.cono,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowlnK  pup.r  pr.  pHrr<l  by  H.  H.  Bennett, 
Chief.  Soil  Cons«rv»UM  Strvtee.  United 
Rtau-H  Df-pariment  of  Afrteulture,  for 
the  fourth  Intrr ■  AmuitUk  Coof rr«oeo  i 
on  ARrlculturc  tield  at  Mooterldtt  Isi 
Decern bff  1950.  ! 

There  is  no  need  at  this  time  to  §0  fWtbar 
Into  detail  with  respect  to 
Tou  may  all  be  well  sncHHii 
eondi  lions    la    yuur    own 
areas. 

wmixtPcicAO  MI 

Thus,  It  Is  easy  to 
urgent  need  for  soil  coi 
people  of  the  past  h&v  either 
mated  the  Importance  of  protectta^  Chair 
productive  land  or  they  have  not  known 
how.  Generally,  both  factors  bave  contrib- 
uted to  the  %iGet4>rpad  damage.  Then,  too, 
much  damaee  htvs  resulted  from  military  in- 
vasion of  some  areas  and  de«tructioa  of  early 


'  Land  Conditions  in  Venezuela  and  Their 
Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Human  Wetfaie. 
H  H  Bennett.  D  8.  Hubbe'i,  W,  X.  Hull. 
J.  K.  Caudle.  Soil  Conservati4in  SerTtae,  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  1 1942  I 

'"In  the  vicinity  of  Kl  Valle  and  on  the 
badly  eroded  slopes  between  Caracas  and  La 
Claulre  a  semideeert  type  of  mfttblkm  ta 
found,  consisting  largely  of  cu.n  and  cactm. 
This  latter  type  of  vegetation  hs.'*  invaded 
this  orlglnaUy  fcvested  secUon  larEelv  aa  the 
lasalt  of  erosion.  According  u:-  Dr  H.  Ptt- 
tlar.  cactus  was  not  found  in  the  hUls  around 
1  VaUe  (Where  he  lived t  even  as  recently  as 
ItUU    Today  it  grows  aiteasively. ' 


terribly  impoverlabed  or  ndacd  In  this ; 
and  aoBM  ctflhaBtkaM  hare  ilartlii^d  or 

ta  tba 
leas,  dfsptta  the  evMsBce  an 
there  are  alBI 
tapcrtanm  and  W—t  of  1 
ChltC 

part  of  these  unln/onned  crittcs  arei  (1) 
that  aoll  ernsicm  baa  been  taken  care  ft.  Is 
at  secondary  Importaaoe;  or  (2)  that  wf  can 
afford  to  ptiottwjm  tbe  protaethm  «( 
tfocttre  laad  aMle  we  attaod  to 

all    nwrWiTy  eooaervation 

land  of  their  own  aeaoMt  cw  it)  that  there 

are    abort    eats    to    coaaarvatlau     quyter. 

easier,  cheaper,  and  jost  as  efTectlfa 

at  eooaervlng  soU— other 

acre  according  to  ita 

tinder  a  well-devsloped  plan  tat  aseb  iTarm 


pn- 


It  ta 


and  raaeb.  wUb  the  bsat-tralxisd 
asadsbli  bsljlad  set  tltc  Job 

tboAaoll iiisatliai  eosu  more  thaa 

vortta;  or  (5>  that  monetary 
are  aU  that  are  at  stake;  or   (6)   tbad  aoQ 
sroskin    is   an   inevitable   part   of   nal^ita's 
and  notblac  can  be  dons  aboot  t 


to 


Vm  tact 

they  are  made  by  people  who  arc 
nnawpialBted  witb  tba  facta  or  a 


9cm  we   have   learned   bow 

we  know  of  tbm  almoat  prnkotit,  bi 
assets   umtmwdsd  areas.     True 
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areas,  of  eoiBse,  can  be 


to  produce 


LT  a  nmtAST  cacsa  or 
Ksurcmsow 


et  the  riipTiiaMini 
the  nutrients  la  tias  food  wa  sat 
oar 
ta  tbe 
tlBk  at  It. 

from 

Mrtti  tntfl  tfea  «d  (tf  hta  *9B.   iMaftttediy. 

vital 
bat  tt 
to  coBli*  ttia  fact  that 


tt   ta  an 

poor  busbaadry. 

cision   on   the  part  of  natlona  to  tak4  «p 

vtgorously   tbe   )ob   of   canoctton.     Mirtu* 

nately.  many  people  are  beg!laalBC  td 

and  understand.    dcsM  ■watta  a^a,  f  a^  •■• 

ample,  news 

one  siibjaet  dtaaomad  above  all  < 

tboM  att 

ably  was  food. 


M:  In  11 
IB  IMfat  Ij 

at  a.lTlj 

In  the 

tbs  same  rate  at  li 

centuries,    the    world 

ta. 
aboaM  five  out  or 

tn  war.    ( And  the  tattar  pasidMllty  I 
to 


bus  lots  our 
Ing.) 

Looking  ahead  obIj  a 
hare,  at  the 


1.000.000.000    more    pet^ito  to    ^sed. 
Can  tbe  world  do      ~ 
that  tt  caaaot. 

Wbat  we  do  knmr    and  tbta  ta 
more  trnportaat  facta  at  hi: 
ta  that  sou   coDssrtatloo   Incraasea  jI^Ml 
Forttuiately  we  have  leanied  sbotit  thta 
gant  need  for  better  use  of  land  tbroflgh 
soil  and  water  rnnssimliin     in  tbta  -^nij. 
aocortUng  to  ovr  sniwlsuta  vltb  soil 
aarmtka  votk  tn  tba  Yhtftad 
ta  promtaa  Car  lasgaly  incisaa  _ 
dttctloc  of  food  in  juamx  countries. 

And  some  land — not  all — xanaaullj 
dudng  Ilttto  or  aothl^  can  ba 
in  soma  <tacras.  mpccially  fc 
tor  tti 


<  I>avls.  Klngsley. 
pp    242^340.    Id4&. 


Aiclal  Bav.  vQi^  10. 


empty    stosnachs,    Bvtac 
empty  lives. 

Soil   cfoifcm   ta  tbe  sorest   and   qnlckast 
way  at 


Srifnftiaae  arc  Surg  Gen  Thomas  Parrac, 
UrJred  States  Public  Health  Semce.  »id  la 
a  dlscussicrr.  o?  ee^eral  nutntions;  Cetxzencj 
and   nAtioca^    fcea.^- 

"Dtetarr  deSciency  is  e-idespread  and  seri- 
caas.  with  more  than  40  percect  of  tlie  popu- 
tatlon — United  States — on  tiiadeq\iat«  ra- 
tlODs.  Tbe  fertiltty  at  tbe  acti  mSueuces 
tba  food  'T&Ioa  at  ero^  gioet:  upon  tt. 
daJHials  fee<!inc  oa  tfagdrted  sells  produced 
depleted  milk.  TtaOk  soil  coriserration 
has  a  direct  relattoaahip  to  nutrttior^l 
rtattia  "  * 

IT  we  are  tc  have  s  proper  de«ree  of  fceaith 
for  our  people.  ::  i»  »  ^a-wnug  belief  ihAt  me 
mtKt  produce  more  of  tlie  proteccrre  fao<ls 
azxd  our  crops  must  be  gr'-ren  on  properly 
husbanded,  miceral-nch  soil,  so  that  the 
arallabie  ntrtrlrat«  can  be  sbscrbed  into  tbe 
products  fed  to  oxir  bodiee  But  we  rtlE  have 
much  to  ieam  along  \his  line  ci  sin^j. 

So  It  Is  with  people.  Too  osaay  ot  cs 
seen:  t  -t  thizUi  that  the  food  we  boy  tn  cans 
and  smcks  at  the  grocery  store  has  — «— iKii» 
grcwn  nght  there  'ja  the  store.  Ws  fiB  to 
realize  that  even  though  the  bsaaa  aad  aHat 
we  bizy  may  appear  to  be  exacts  aflfee.  osw 
at  beans  and  oce  piece  of  meat  ma^  be 
ta  mnztaSonal 


Into 
Wbattataft  be- 
that 
rsUtlvety  ttttta  available  plest  bo- 


by  tba 
flCiaw 
mtf  s.  4w  t.  10.  or  » 


dimiii^sbes.  Land  becomes  at  Inoaaalnf  ba- 

pc9-u.nce  ii:  intemational  aSairs.  Appar> 
ent  J.  food  u  rapidly  becoming  the  akoet  tat- 
pcirtaxit  artK'ie  of  commerce  and  tntaraa- 
tiona!  relauotis  Lc  many  parts  at  tbe 

HKJTjic  OTHcs  cocjrnoa  vo  am*  ■ 

The  record  of  pro^:e«B  and  accorapllttk. 
men:  m  the  field  of  sod  cotucrvatloc  divlag 
the  Last  15  to  'iO  years  Is  quite  safldcnEt  to 
Olsprcrre  any  lHqskki  that  sound  agricottoral 
p>iac.^lr;g  ar^^i  appiicaiion  are  not  poaslbla 
us<ler  cur  American  system  of  gom uawnt, 
as  some  unfriendly  crtttcs  base 
Apparently,  many  people  around  tbe 
s^ree  sntn  tiua.  beeause  darkly  tfe« 
few  years.  80  ooonaiee  have  em* 
kgrictjl-.ura:  representatives  and 
Ui  the  Uxuted  States  to  study  our  soil  e»*<l 
water  a:snservauon  program  in  tbe 
some  of  tbem  working  with  aervtce 
nicuLns  ft^  as  much  as  a  year 
tiave  included  agnculturtsts  and 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
South  America.  Africa.  Burcqie.  India,  f*'*'^ 
Aust.'^Iis..  Afia  A  cumber  erf  tbsee  «*»»«- 
tnes  already  hare  national  scU  oosoacrr^ka 
prograau  under  eray. 

Now  I  srsnt  tc  repeat  what  I  said  at  tim 
plenary  sessioD.  United  K»ttaz* 
Ccnference  on  the  ConserratioD  *»m 
tion  of  Resources.  Atigtist  19.  IMt.  wUb 
respect  to  keeping  cur  leaders  pruycUf 
pronaptiy  in'urtoeA  about  tbe  need  for  a 
gtx*rdicg  c\a  remaizung  area  01; 

•Tbe  i-tate   of   world   affacxs  today 
ertdence  as  I  see  it.  that  a  great  many  1 
tlsts  hereafter  mutt  become  more  than  1 
lists     They  must  become,  also.  eCectlva 
Tocaies    and    te*<rhers.      I    tKiw^    jt 
appareit  to  eTeryone  here  that  too 
th»  knowledgi"  acquired  through 

«^e  ctf  irrest  potential  benefit  to 
U  n^t  Tet  betng  adequately  1 
It   ta   r>7t   being  i»ed   widely 
tasr  ta  the   demonstrated   ability  of 
to  aaBBtaa  new  knowledwe  and  to  help 

probiensji    being   employed   ^   fWIe 
aattaMM  be 

r»*son   l«  spparvnt. 
oci    n'^t    understand 
l»Re^;Uit9«       Too   fatasraily   «ms 
•r-ff!«erir-w     t.o    oofn,«»wtiiciMe   to 
c*   •- :.«   r'*sUMit  imp*0r^-»tMrm 
CtiMt!^  '.'-■  rlifwrt  the  aCsiis  'jf  <Mjt 
iea/aer  •■•-  -ar*     rs  rel  y 
tbey    are    uvyers,    soldiaim. 
tapaMta  affairs — firuiurs  labor. 
H  thaf  do   c.4it   ur^Oerstand  tbe 

Trm--A.iTce%    arid    bow    bast    to 

r<nt;ji.cJibL:i:-r    is    okors  likely 

to  Ma  at  aav  owr.  a.>^r,  a«  •ctentist*.  than  at 


LawB  s  HMjcm.  rscToe  nc  rfrvaa 
DrrEKXATSoeui.    szlai 

As  the  population  of  tbe 
to  grow  and  the  stipply  of  product! re  land 


great   }oi»i    then,   shaed  of 

th'-^ete  wiTTking  In  tbe 

ToeK.   Is  to  'find  way* 

u^identood    by   our 

a£d    put    to    wirier 

'STSOsr  nrcTTSTiow 

II    never    hs^re   asaxtxcnzm 

soil    and   water   conacrva- 

th«  fxili   conception  ot  tbe 

veneae  of   irnprudent  aae 

fattur*  to  safe^jiard  it  from 

are  fulij  understood 

is  not  iltery  to  eoaae 

)>ect   is    taught   tn  oar 

i0aBlng    m     tbe    lower 

tocto  the  college  com  sea. 

If   thta  can   be  dt^Hie.   n   wlU  be   poaalble  tLt 

get  Uae  toU  and  efTective  conception  of  tbm 

tbe  bloodstream  oi  oar  yoetb 

late    tbe    trnderstandlng   of   tbe 

And  vhen  this  is  ooce,  tbe  auittar 

cf  taktrg  the  best  piossible  care  o<  tbe  laad 

will  have  been  largely  assured. 


*^1 


'  Technoiogy   Rev.     June   laaOi 


'  Besnctt.     Hugh     Hammoc*!. 
Water  Conservation.     United  Nations 
ti5c    Conference    on    tiae    C^nservatton 
Ptmrauon  of  Resources.     Augtvt  19.  IMd. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAR3L3 


HON.  DAMEL  A.  REED 

OW  mW  TOOK 

Df  THZ  BOUSB  OP  lUEPBXSBfTATTVKS 

thda9.  October  5.  115/ 

Mr.  REED  of  N«w  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, uotll  Um  public  tbormaKhiy  under- 
the  proMcas  ai  Inflation,  the  Tru- 
fpenfthriflB  can  eaeape  their  re- 
•pooafbilfty  for  the  prcaent  tnllatloD  by 
ahoating  "GPtre  us  controls."  Tlie  Tru- 
man administration  tor  confining  the 
public  by  aakine  for  controls  over  the 
»fiOPnmtc  tlfe  of  every  indiTtdu^a.  un- 
truths ref enrioc  to  the  real  cause  of  tn- 
llatkm.  whifJtx  is  currRiny  expansion,  ts 
an  attempt  la  grasp  far  more  and  more 
power  onder  false  propsi^iinda. 

Henry  Hazlitt.  a  distinguished  student 
of  economics,  has  performed  a  much- 
needed  servioe  by  put>iishing  in  Hrws- 
veek  in  taiues  of  September  3.  10.  17. 
M.  and  October  1.  a  series  of  articte  on 
'Hbiflatlon  few  be^nners."  Under  leave 
to  extend  heretofore  granted.  I  am  tc- 
aerting  the  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred as  foiiovs: 


(Pram  Nevvvaek  for  8*ptesBb«r  3.  1961] 


(Bj  Henry  EUsIiU) 

Mo  subjMrt  is  K)  much  dtacu»ed  totUy— or 
«o  Uttt«  undcnxood — tm  mflaUon.  The  pon- 
UcXaiu  m  WMiuagton  talk  oT  it  m  if  tt  were 
aone  horrlMe  vtalt*Uoa  from  vltboat.  oi-v 
wiUcM  Uaey  had  no  cootrol — tike  a  flood,  a 
foreign  UivsakMi.  or  a  plague.  It  is  some- 
Uilag  xbey  are  aiwaym  pramising  to  d^t — 
tf  OonyeM  or  tbe  people  will  ocUy  fC;Te  tlkem 
tiw  weapoua  or  a  strong  law  to  do  ti>e  job. 

Tet  tte  piatn  truth  m  XbMt  oui  poAirtcal 
teadwa  haw  brt>uglS't  on  Infiaslon  by  tiietr 
own  moaey  and  ttaeal  poUctw.  Ttkry  are 
praniaUig  uy  l%lit  wttb  tbelr  rlKlit  band  tbe 
eandtttona  U»«y  have  tarougbt  on  wltii  ttaetr 
left. 

laaatton.  always  and  evcfTVbcre.  U  pd- 
aaarily  caused  by  an  utereaae  lit  tbe  supp^ 
at  mooey  aa«l-  credit.  In  fact,  toflatton  te 
thM  lacreaae  Ui  ttw  auppiy  of  money  and 
cr«<tit.  If  yn7»  torn  to  the  reoant  Amiencan 
OoUege  OlctiucarT.  for  wnmpim,  you  wUl  ftad 
the  Urst  cMbaiitoa  of  tnasttoo  gtrea  as  fol- 
k^ws  "Undue  expanxlon  or  increase  at  ttka 
cufTMMy  of  a  eoaatrr.  eepoctalty  by  tiie 
isvuiBg  at  paper  NAoaey  not  radesEDahte  in 


«1 


la  recent  yean,  howrftr.  tlie  term  bsw 
enme  to  be  wed  tc  a  raitteaUy  diSareat  euM*. 
This  )a  teco«riUzed  tn  the  second  deflnlUon 
given  by  ttee  Smertean  Coikte  Dictionary: 
"▲  autatasiUal  rise  of  prioM  caused  by  an 
aadue  expaiwton  in  paper  aaoaey  or  baak 
CI  edit-"  Mov  obrtously  a  riae  of  price* 
by  an  timainiVin  of  the  saoney  svHiiply 
tlM  same  thli^  as  Um  eKpanaion  «tf 
sop^ty  iteaif.  A  cauae  or  <xum11- 
ttsn  is  otearty  aot  tdeaUeal  with  one  of  its 
•a    Ths  us*  of  the  word  "iaia- 

wltli  taeee  two  «utte  dlgenmt 

aadi  to  eadtai*  cenfuaton. 

kttoo"  ortgUukUy  applied 
to  tte  v^aouty  oC  laooej.  It  meant 
S(  SBoaey  ««•  luAsted. 
U  k  not  BMn 
to  taMteS  iihat  the  word  ahottkt  be 
«M«  aaly  m  t«i  orlglaal  laeaatag.  To 
tt  to  sMaa  "a  lise  la  prtees*  to  to 
atttntkm  away  from  the  real  esuM  of  laila- 
tha  iml  em*  fur  it. 
•m  wtek  fcsppHu  ui^er  infiatka. 
tt  ktappeaa.    Wb«a  the  suppty  at 
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is  increased,  people  haes 
to  affer  for  goods.     If  tbe  sap^tf  id 
tfcase    aot    laerp— > 
much    sa    the    supply    c^ 
prices  of  foods  will  go  up      Bac 
doUar  beoomes  faess   ral-oahie 
arc  Bsore  doliara.     T^^erefore   CEaore 
vUi  be  otfered  against,  say.  a  pair  at 
a  bondred  buaheU  of  wbeat 
price  is  an  eaxhangc  ratio  bex-veen  s 
and   a    unit   erf   g-vxis      W.hen 
more    daUarsH    tbey    va^ue 
Ooods  then  rise  In  price 
are  scarcer  Uiaii  before,  but  because  doUan 
are  more  abundant. 

In  the  Did  days.  ^CTcnunenSi 
fitpping    acd    dehfciMn^    tlie 
threy  found  they  couid   izJi^te 
faster  strnpif  by  gnadlng  eus 
on  a  priaUng  press.     TMs  Is 
wtth  the  Preiich  aiirifnali  ta 
our  own  currei^>c7  diulag  flto 
War      Today  tbe  naethccl  to  a 
direct.     Our  Gc  feroment  mBb  Ms  koads  or 
oCiter  I  O  U  s.to  the  baaka    la 
banks  create  deposiu  an  thetr 
vhlch  the  Governmrea:  can  drav.     A  ba^  ia 
turn  may  stV.  .n  GoTetaebBit  I  O  Gii  to 
Pederal  Beserve  Ruik,  widsk  bmb  for  masa   i 
either  by  creaui:>^  « 

axoTf  Pederal  reserrc  aotas  fcmtad  and  pay 
ing  them  out.    Tbto  to  how  swsy  to  auuau- 
factured. 

Tbe  grejitFr  part  at  ttoe  aoacy  smplf  at 
this  country  la  leui  eaeiited  noc  by 
band  currency  but  trv   ntanJc 
are  dravn  s«ra2  3sx   by  c. 
most  eoononusts  n.eaxure  o 
they  add  cieinand  dep  exts  | 
also,  tuae   vieposiLs  i    to 
bar.lis  to  ^et  the  vokjlL     The  total  at 
and  credit   sc   la^ttsured   vis 
at  the  ecd  of  Decemaer  ::«3i>    *qx1  SI 
000.000  at  the  ertd  of 
increase    of    ;7l    jii  1 1  im    ta    1 
money   to   overwheUaisrlT  stoi 
why  vhoiesaie  pricrs  rose  ISf 
1939  to  Jime  of  this  year. 


{Prom  Kewrreek  '.ct  September  10.  IMl] 

iMTUtlKm    KM.    ESfiOCJOBS IX 

(By  Benry 

It  »  often  8rru*<l  that  to 
tion  solely  to  an  tr^cressse  ka 
money  is  "cverslmpUficattom. 
Many  qtianficattew  haea  to  k 

Pi?T  example,  the 
thoiught  erf  as  mcHtduiy 
of   hand -to- hand 

of  bank  credn — espedaBy  la  tl 
StAics,  where  most  parmecr?  .*re 
check. 

And  tt  IS  an  crrrsr 
the   vaiue  of  an   tc<nTkIaal 
simply  on  the  present  rapply  of 
standing.     It   tSep^r.ds 
future  supply  <.-*  sScllars.     If 
for   ecampie.   that   tr.e   stippiy  Ot 
going   to   be   e^rea  gre^teT  a 
than  at  present,  then  the  present 
the  dollar    'as  meastsred   by  it? 
poawr)  wtU  be  \awvr  than  the 
tlty  of  dollars  wcxild  other 

Again,    the    Taliie    cf    *bt 
such   as    the  (lo!^iir     depejads  i 
the  qustttity  of  vtoitar^  but  on 
Wben  s  country  joas  off  siie  r>W 
for  ssample.  tt  eoeaits  tn    ^.V«c« 
or  the  right  to  get  gold,  hjw 
tnte  mere  paper     The  vatae  «rf 
tinlt  therefore  i»sua:!ly 
If  tbcr*  baa  w>%  yet   beer.  *nr 
the  quKBtity  of  ino«»er     Thts  e 
people  have  ntcev  faith   tn 
have    in   the   prcausee   lv    * 
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•taAdftitl.  Tb«  Koid  atAadArd  provided  a 
practicAUy  tutanatk:  clMck  on  InUrnal 
credit  •xpianfion.  That  )»  wby  the  biirMu- 
crsu  ktendoocd  It.  In  addlUoa  to  \i»  bring 
ft  MfagtMrd  ataawt  inflation.  It  U  the  only 
•yetcm  tliat  haa  ever  provided  th*  work! 
vith  Um  aqulTaiaot  cf  an  intaniauocial  c\ir- 
ra»  cjr. 

Tba  flnt  qiMAkm  to  be  aekad  today  >•  not 
bow  W9  can  ctop  inflatloa.  but  do  we  really 
want  to?  Por  one  at  ttM  cffacu  of  inflation 
to  to  brlnf  about  a  radlatrlbutioD  of  wealth 
ani  Income.  lu  lu  early  atacee  (imtU  it 
reaches  the  point  where  It  groealy  dlatorta 
and  undermines  production  Itaelf)  It  bene- 
flU  aome  groupa  at  the  ezpeme  of  otbera. 
The  first  groups  aeqxilrs  a  vested  inurest  in 
matntalnlng  inftatlnn.  Too  many  of  us 
continue  under  the  delusion  that  we  can 
beat  the  game — that  we  can  Increase  our  own 
iucuiues  faster  than  our  living  coets.  So 
there  is  !•  great  deal  d  hypocrtey  in  the  out- 
cry against  Inflation.  Many  of  us  are  shout- 
ing in  elkect:  "BtM  down  everybudys  price 
and  income  eacept  my  own." 

Ctovemments  are  the  worst  offenders  In 
this  hypocrisy.  At  the  nune  time  as  they 
profees  to  be  flghtin;;  inCatlon  they  are  fol- 
lowing a  full  employmt>nt  policy.  And  as 
one  writer  recently  admitted,  frankly  in  the 
London  Cconovnlst:  "Inflation  is  nine-ten tha 
of  any  full  employment  pohcy." 

What  he  forgot  to  add  is  that  infUtton 
Brast  always  end  In  a  crisis  and  a  slump, 
and  that  wont  than  the  slximp  itself  may 
be  the  public  delusion  that  the  aiump  has 
been  caused,  not  'ly  the  previous  Inflation, 
bu*  by  the  inherent  defects  of  capitalism. 
•  Inflation,  to  rum  up.  is  the  Increase  In  the 
Tolume  of  money  and  bank  credit  In  relation 
to  the  volume  of  goods.  It  Is  harmful  be- 
cause it  depreciates  the  value  of  the  mone- 
tary unit,  raises  everybody's  cort  of  living. 
Imposes  what  is  in  effect  a  tax  on  the  poorest 
at  as  high  a  rate  as  the  tax  aa  the  richest, 
wipes  out  the  vahie  of  past  savings,  discour- 
ages futwe  savings,  redistributes  wealth 
and  income  wantonly,  eneoxiragee  and  re- 
wards qwculatlon  anc  gambling  st  the  ex- 
pense of  thrirt  and  work,  undermines  c<»i- 
fidenoe  in  the  Jtat^ee  of  a  free  ent«prise  sys- 
tem and  corrupts  public  and  private  morals. 

Kit  it  is  never  inevitable.  We  can  always 
•top  U  overnight  If  we  have  the  sincere  will 
to  do  so. 


Hatealt  vki  Codpcrathet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEHDNSKl 


or  nw  j; 


01  TBS  H008B  or  RKPRSSXirrATIVES 

Tuisdat,  October  2. 1951 

Ut.  SQEICINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
I  have  reotived  numerous  and  divergent 
▼lews  relatives  to  H.  R.  4473.  the  Reve- 
nue Act  at  1961.  which  will  soon  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  ccmunlttee 
of  ctm/ereeo.  I  should  like  to  list  below 
extracts  of  aooM  correaiioDdence  on  the 
lasue: 

Bmao*  Cm  Savnses  Baitk, 
Jer$€y  Cttj.  S.  J..  Stptember  2t.  1951. 
Oongreennan  ALvna  SiBMiMaKz. 
rii«  House  OJIce  BuOding. 

WmMhtMSton.  D.  C. 

Daaa  Ax.:  Tou  mtm  famlUar.  no  doubt,  with 
the  steps  that  an  belag  taken  to  bring  about 
taxation  ot  tba  iBfOome  of  mutual-savings 
banks  and  ceoporaUvsa.  which  have  hereto- 
fore baea  ■■ampt,. 

WhUa  tlura  baa  been  hitter  oppoettkni  to 
UUa  tavatton  from  oertatn  savings  banks,  it 


appears  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  going  to  Inslct  upon  lucb  taxation  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Mouse  of  Representatives 
hjtt  voted  sgalnst  such  ULxatUm. 

To  me.  there  is  one  important  point  :bat 
should  be  considered  and  in  which  we  would 
Uiu  to  enlist  your  cooperation.  The  mutiial- 
■avings  banks  should  be  permitted  to  buUd 
up  a  reserve  out  of  earning  each  year  on  a 
tax-free  basis,  and  whether  that  reserve  is  a«t 
at  10  percent  or  15  perct  nt  of  depoatt  ltl*l1H 
ties,  there  should  be  a  provuioa  In  ttM  itU 
bill  which  would  exempt  the  income  of  sav- 
ing banks  so  long  as  the  sxirpliu  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  is  not  up  to  the  required  10  p«- 
cent  or  15  percent. 

This  is  particularly  important  because  tte 
hundreds  of  thousaDdA  of  depoattois 
throughout  the  country  are  entitled  to  thB 
protection  that  an  adequate  surpliis  accouat 
In  the  individual  banks  would  give  them. 

I  trust  that  we  can  count  on  your  cooper- 
ation in  seeing  to  it  that  thu  provision  to 
Incorporated  In  the  tax  bill. 

Witb  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JoHK  J.  Rob. 

President. 


New  jBsrr  Savtmgs  aws  Loak  Lju«uc. 

Nefcark,  N.  J..  Se-ptembcr  19.  19St. 
Hon.   AiiFazB  D.  SnaciKsxi. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  BuUding, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DCAJI  CONGKXSSM.VK  SixsuMsxi:  It  to  ov 
earnest  hope  that  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  will  be  adopted  by  the  conference  rather 
than  the  Senate  version.  We  would  appreci- 
ate Jt  very  much  if  you  could  recommend  to 
the  conferees  that  they  urge  the  adoption  c* 
that  version. 

The  status  of  the  savings  and  loan  aaso* 
clatlons  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  both  la 
1950  and  Ui  1951.  All  of  the  arguments  were 
presented  in  detail  and  the  committee  oa 
both  occasions  came  to  the  conclualons  that 
the  present  treatment  of  such  Institution* 
was  proper.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
available  earnings  of  savings  and  loan  asso. 
cutions  are  in  the  tax  stream  now.  since  th* 
participants — the  members — are  fully  tax» 
able  upon  their  dividends  received  from  the 
associations  and  that  ail  that  is  left  above 
the  payment  of  dividends  is  seeded  as  a 
prudent  reserve  against  future  loaaea 
Therefore  no  provision  was  Included  to  tag 
the   associations. 

The  original  Senate  version  of  the  biU  gav# 
no  recognition  to  the  necessity  for  rneti  ttj 
at  all,  hut  after  long  debate  on  the  floor,  it 
was  amended  to  provide  that  asaociatlon* 
ahould  be  taxed  upon  any  accumntfatlom  td 
reserves  at  any  :lme  that  their  roeei  Tss  ar# 
tn  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  savings  of  th# 
members  in  the  associaticn. 

even  the  proponenu  of  the  tax  In  the 
Senate  finally  admitted  the  necessity  for  rt>- 
eervea.  The  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  while  a  ptunial  recognition  of 
the  fact,  is  not  an  adequate  recognition. 
For  example,  the  Stat.-  of  New  Jersey  re- 
qulrea  that  asaociations  shall  set  aside  to  re« 
serves,  a  portion  of  their  earnings  uatij 
those  reserves  equal  13  percent  of  their  aiaets. 

We  would  therefore  have  the  situation.  l| 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  is  adopted,  that 
the  Stau  of  New  Jersey  would  be  saying  that 
the  reasonable  minimum  to  which  an  a,>«i)« 
elation  muat  biUld  up  its  reserves  is  15  per- 
cent while  the  Cnlied  States  Government 
»vould  be  saying  tliat  anything  <  v>t  10  per- 
cent was  exceeaive  and  should  be  taxed. 

It  was  argued  in  the  Senate  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Senate  version  that  it  was 
their  purpoae  to  force  into  the  tax  stream, 
•aralngs  retained  in  theee  institutions,  but 
not  needed  as  reserves.  There  are  no  sucii 
ewnlngs  in  savings  and  loan  aiusociwtions. 
everything  li  the  way  of  earnings  that  can 


safely  be  distributed,  to  dtotrihuted  and  to 
in  tha  tax  strMUA.  TbtUattodflald  In  which 
these  aModatlans  eparafte.  does  not  permit 
of  large  proflta.  The  sseoctattima  mi»t  pay 
a  reasonable  dividend  In  ordar  to  attracrt  and 
hold  savings.  All  that  to  toft  to  aha«lutcly 
reqtUred  as  a  measure  of  prudence  an4  safe- 
ty. 

The  House  bill  imngnlsee  tlito,  while  the 
Senate  bUi  aeU  up  a  s|sleui  wtdeta  wUl  ham- 
par  the  establishment  of  nec<!saary  r^Mrvas 
and  may  well  result  in  the  weakens^  of 
these  institutions  and  make  It  Impoaalplc  for 
them  to  meet  a  future  fconomte  set-back. 

Much  of  the  damcNT  for  f  ««Mn»»  of  tautual 
taa  eome  from  the  eomiaarclal 
tnlHwts.  n  ssems  incooc^vabla 
that  Oog^crcH  diould  pass  a  law  which  in 


tts  cffeeta  hi  New  Jersey,  would  In^e  the 
present  small  earning  power  of  1,500.000  peo- 
ple who  save  their  mcsiey  in  mutual  insti- 
tutions of  one  kind  or  another,  cr  that  would 
weaken  the  flnanclal  soundness  oL  thase  in- 
stitutions, simply  to  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  saaBBsarelal  banks  owned 
by  no  more  than  3diMe  storkhnklers. 

We  shall  appreciate  very  mneh,  anything 
that  you  may  be  able  to  do  that  will  f  tirther 
the  adoption  of  the  House  version  as  to  this 
particular  matter. 

Sincerely  yours.  I 

Xacn.  A.  Oaixmaiv, 
glxemttce  Fice  Prezit^t. 


O.  KaLTMAir  h  Co,  Iiec., 
Une§  City.  N.  J.,  August  23.  J»51. 
Hon.  Ariwzs  D.  SizasritaKi. 

G«27crd  Avenue,  Jenef  City.  W.  J.! 

Mt  Dxaa  CoTansiSMfiiv:  Please  don't  think 
me  presimiptuoos  ta  sending  you  Uke  at- 
tached  editoriaL  |  f 

I  do  hope  you  will  read  tt,  as  busy  4s  you 
are. 

Since  we.  like  other  wbotasalars,  wqek  on 
a  fixed  mark-up  established  by  the  Aianu- 
faciurers,  approximateiy  15  percent  groas. 
we're  flndliig  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
compete  with  cooperatives  and  mutnato  in 
our  field.  I  know  that  whotoeators  iniotber 
industries  ue  in  the  same 

May  I  appeal  to  you.  to  tise 
righting  a  wrong,  tha:  was 
but  was  never  Intended  to 
to  the  "Prankenstein  "  it  is 
pense  of  a  larv*  ssgmant  ot  American  bust'- 
ness. 

Equal   taxation   for  all   enterprtsee    mu- 
tiaals.  cooperatives,  or 
wm  right  this  gross  haji 
tkm.   will   help  cur  Oovcnuaent  ralaa  the 
additional  tax  money  required. 

May  I  hear  from  you.  for  whtoh  ptmU  ac- 
cept my  thanks  in  advance.  i 
Very  sincerely   yours.                     ) 
Davd  L.  Kai.Tii:A]f.  ' 

Pre9id0nt. 

(From  the  Jersey  Journal  of  Augvst  11, 1951 J 
As  It  Sassts  at  JoxmwaL  Squaxz 

There's  a  moveaient  on  to  collect  U^eoane 
taxes  tKon  cocpsratlves  and  mutuato  balB« 
business  in  competition  with  banks.  4tare^ 
and  other  concerns  which  already  pay  (taxes. 
The  amount  of  subsidy  given  to  tax-egempt 
buslneaaee  like  savings  banks,  credit  u^trm^ 
life  Insunmoe  companies,  consumers  or  farm- 
ers' cooperatives,  etc..  to  said  to  be  mora  than 
»->.0O0.0OO,00O.  j 

The  existence  ot  such  a  big  ty^TWi  ta  ear- 
tain  t3rpes  of  business  organtoatloas  Isproof 
of  how  easily  the  country  can  be  led  down 
the  path  of  socialism.  If  depositors  in  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  members  of  fredlt 
unions,  and  of  other  cooperative  or  mutual 
business  enterprises  thought  about  it.  there 
is  some  uoubt  how  anxious  they  would  be  to 
get  this  tax  e:teniption.  Spread  over  all  the 
co-ops  and  mutual*  today  would  It  be  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  p«y  the  Hunt  truces  that  all  other 
businiws  has  to  pay?     The  basis  of  the  ex- 
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ASiU 


klMl  at  buainess  dene. 
.     U  the  c\j3- 
a  co-op;  and 
tax.     If 

laa  to 


One  otbsr  way  to ! 
taror  oaie  way  of 

ways  at  private  enl 
«to«ip  the  tnooane  taxosx  curpun 

sa  OBi^  traai 
way  to  Bsvar  goiag  to  bs 

to  tax  all  Inmane  (( 
aitnd  about  net.    Thto 

an  end  to  sttttag  ap  all  night  trying  to» 

taa  svt 


Tbe  plan  to  tax  saatoato  and  ( 
f  ectly  aouad.  but  it  wiu  take  a  ka  of  p^tte 
sopport  beta*  a  OoagrsaaMut  am  vou  for 
it.  Bs  win  figure  every  membsr  oi  a  oo-op 
or  a  credit  tmkm  Is  a  voter,  and  every  om- 
tual  savings  bank  depoattor  a  voter,  and  be 
wlU  waat  to  know  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
thair  own  business  tbs 
to 


TramsB  Nailt  Down  tbe  Curtaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REVL^RKS 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 


IN  THE 


■TIVES 


Tac^day.  September  25,  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  atreacty  been  nid. 
and  rery  property  ao.  ahoot  the  iron  cur- 
tain of  news  of  governmental  agencies 
decreed  by  President  Truman.  Ttnly. 
much  more  than  an  issue  beUreen  news- 
papermen and  Preakkntial  appoiafeaca  Is 
tevolved.  We  have  ■ittwsaiJ  all  too 
Bany  efforts  by  Federal  ettdals  to  in- 
flnence  and  control  pabUe  opinion. 
There  ooght  to  be  less  of  ttiis.  and  not 
more. 

I  insert  hsrewtth.  Mr  Speaker,  a  pertl- 
veat  edttorlal  firom  the  Wisctuisin  State 
Journal,  the  leading  new^aiper  of  ^^s- 
consin's  eapttal  city: 

lauwav  Hana  Doww  tbx  Coarant 

Stubborn  as  usual.  Barry  Truman  inatota 
on  standing  by  his  ord«  which  gives  rederal 
bureau  ditaCs  powc^  to  plcfc  and  choose  be- 
tvrecn  news  atottsa  the  public  aboaiid  or 
ahould  not  have. 

"Ttosrs  to  aottli^t  vroii*  wtC 
allowing  departaaaait  baada  to 
lected  Government  nesrs  because  it  is  "secu- 
rity information.'*  the  naaidsnt  Insists. 

In  addltlop  to  provtag  ones  agata  bto  bad- 
tempered  stubborn  nssa.  Ifr.  Truaaa's  ded- 
dlsptays  s  stats  ai  mind  rtangsroiii  for 
xne  PrssMsnt^  dsetafcm  also  re- 
bto  own  lack  of  knowtedgs  of  the  vray 
and     their 


Truman's  order  itself  concedes 
ttiat  improper  application  of  the  dasstflca- 
tloo  poweis  can  be  dangerous.  What  the 
order  does  not  say  and  what  the  President 
apparently  does  not  know  is  that  improper 
appitoatlOB  of  the  ilsssttli!St>riii  power  is  In- 
•vttabla. 

In  the  llrat  plaoa.  department  beads  will  be 
taieltnsd  to  play  tt  safe  and  stamp  almost 
everything  secret. 

Second,  a  few  power -hungry  and  overofl- 
bureau  bossss  srtu  use  the  clsasmcatlnn 


system  at  every  opportunity  merely  to  sattofy 

thetr  own  ego  anc  prcve  then  own  hnpor* 
tance 

Third,  practically  all  department  beads  wlB 
nee  their  new  powess  to 
and  the  admin  totratloc'S 

newspapers    and   tlam  poMte   wOl 

drvlt^  own  ttsse  dta^B| 

that  never  Aoald^iasa  batos  sappnsaMI  to 

theSert  place. 

sow  to  sBtth^  to&to 
RPCkiaaa.far 
went  to  tema 
or  aaoCber  wttb  the 

Oooldnt  BBOst  of  thsss  deato  now  bs 
snd  the  detaDi  haMsn  firom  tba 


torial  opteloB  to  control  of  ths 
he  said. 

Thim  bscoaass  then  more  than  a  fight  be- 
tween B  few  Ihsttad  Statea  newspapers  and  a 
bunch  of  pottttotaaa  Tba  rieehtoiili  i 
toi 


pov 


True  Pr«6t  Caatrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or    M\5SACHT'SrT-rS 

IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  RLPRESiN T.^  71 VES 

Thursday.  September  27,  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  depend  upon  our  people  to  cooperate 

patrioucaily  m  any  effort  made  by  ad- 
ministration to  asstime  reaaonahie  con- 
trol over  our  living  in  a  period  when  it 
Is  aissBlial  that  our  economy  be  geared 
to  the  litMBtion  where  the  natkMaal  de- 
fense beeoMMB  a  prime  consideration  of 
government.  Notwithstanding  aU  this, 
vre  have  to  realize  the  Inherent  dlffloilty 
in  attempting  to  administer  controls 
which  drasticaUy  affect  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  by  substitutlTi^  rules  and  regulattaos 
for  free  and  open  competition  te  con- 
nection with  the  basic  economic  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remark5,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Everett  ■  Mass.  >  News-Gazette 
of  September  19   1&51: 

Tatrx   Paorrr  Coirraoi. 

There  has  been  s  let  of  talk  aboui  how 
much  profit  retailers  should  be  allowed  to 
make  and  Just  wh&t  formtitos  should  be 
applied  by  OPS  to  take  rare  of  increases  in 
wholesale  prices,  overhead  expense,  and 
other  coete  OPS  has,  on  several  occasions, 
made  changes  in  anta^  which  proved  to  be 
unworkable,  and  which  would  have  wjueezed 
profits  so  thin  that  retailers  would  hcve  had 
to  sharply  cut  their  purchasing  oC  stocks. 

Entirely  aside  from  these  rather  techni- 
cal matters,  the  fact  is  that  the  best  form 


d  profit  control  ever  devisad  by  ama 
does  not  lie  is.  rules  ar.xi  orders  and  laaa. 
It  lies.  Instead,  in  free,  open  ci»mpetttlca — 
aloGf  with  the  public's  idea  <j£  what  tUs 
item  or  that  is  worth  A*  an  raamjrte.  many 
commodities  are  now  selling  at  prteea  bs« 
low  the  Ic^  OPS~estabiisned  level.  Tte 
reason  for  that  ts  tha:  people  just  woaldat 
boy  at  the  higher  price — and  «lt«i  tbas 
happens,  eosapeotive  bosmestt  leeks  a  prtoa 
that  the  CMStciiai  j  «ii!  pay. 

seen:  to  th^Ei  that  retailers 
keep.    a5    prcflt.    »    cents    and 
out  of  each  dollar  tbat  goes 
register.     Ttus  is  a  tUgbly 
Depending    cm   the 
oC  gsodi  soM.  aad  the  r^te  of  tum-ow, 
tjideal  ststas  acsvally  e^kzc  *  profit  of  i  tc  S 
oat  of  that  doilar.     Ail  the  reat  of  ths 
goes   to   bi|y   stock;    to   pay   wages, 
aad  rents;   sad   to   meet   other   ua- 


Wbether  prices  go  up  or  down  Ic  the  fu- 
wOl  be  the  btg  restratn- 
Consumers   are    at>- 
today.  •tnd  retail' 
9t  stossr  asesasng.  ar«  doiojr  everyiiung 
tbey  caa  thtak  ot  to  bold  p^^ces  down. 


Ekccotive  Onicr  Af  edtiaf  News  Rdsaaes 
by  Geveraaeat  Af i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WiLUAM  H.  HARJUSON 

or  WTOMl>6 

TH  TSE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESSirrAlTVB 

F'ldaii.  Ociobrr  5,  2951 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  timing  of  the  President's 
Executive  crtier  dirertinir  civilian  agen- 
cies of  the  :Pedera!  Government  to  with- 
hold information  those  agencies  consid- 
ered dansercus  to  security  assumes  a 
note  of  irony  when  it  i.s  realised  that  the 
Execuuve  order  preceded  by  only  a  few 
days  the  observance  of  National  Newspa- 
per Week — a  week  dedicated  to  a  great 
industry  which  has  served  t'.iis  country 
well,  in  good  times  and  bad.  for  genera- 
tions 

Many  Member?  of  Congress  and  not 
a  few  newspapermen  have  blasted  tha 
order,  tennuig  it  everything  from  an  "in- 
sult to  Congress"  to  a  'totalitarian  de- 
vice." OfficuLl  expressions  from  news- 
piaper  editors'  groups  have  demanded  the 
order  withdrawn.  Resolutions  ^have 
been  introduced  m  both  Ho'jses  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  order.  So  far.  the 
President  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
criticism. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Nation  has  a  more  patriotic  group  than 
is  represented  by  our  newsmen.  They 
have  &  deep  devotion  to  duty  In  the 
American  tradition — and  they  have  an 
equally  profound  sense  of  oblif^tlon  to 
do  the  best  job  of  which  they  arc  capable. 

Theirs  is  a  monumental  task,  particu- 
iarly  in  this  fasi-moving  age  m  which 
we  live,  and  they  measure  up  to  that 
task'. 

That  the  newspaper  profession  accepts 
cer':ain  luiulations  is  expressed  quite 
aptly  m  the  time-worn  slogan  of  one  of 
the  great  ne«'spapers  of  this  country. 
That  slogan.  All  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print." 


^ 


f 


I'  '^ 
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For  ftnjrone.  cognizant  of  the  remark- 
able Job  (tone  by  America's  newsp«pers 
dunng  Worlu  War  II.  to  believe  that  the 
Nation's  newsmen  would  wittingly  vio- 
late any  confidence  or  deliberately  en- 
danirer  this  country's  security  is  simply 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

It  is  In  recognition  of  a  Job  well  done 
and  of  the  vital  place  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  American  scene  that  this  special 
week  has  been  set  aside  for  the  observ- 
ance of  National  Newspaper  Week. 

But,  as  many  others  have  pointed  out. 
the  President's  executive  order  tran- 
scends even  the  threat  It  poses  to  the 
Nation's  free  press.  It  would,  in  effect 
enable  any  Federal  agency  to  suppress 
facts,  not  relatiHl  to  national  security, 
which  would  throw  an  unfavorable  light 
upon  that  agency.  It  would,  in  short, 
absolutely  halt  any  effort  to  restore 
and/or  retain  honesty  In  Government, 
because  meanderiiigs  from  that  ideal 
could  go  unnoticed. 

Bdilitary  ai?«:iMles  of  the  Government 
already  classify  material  as  'secret  and 
withhold  information  which  such  asen- 
cSes  believe  involve  national  security. 
But  thoee  same  agencies,  already,  with- 
hold other  information  which  probably 
have  no  bearing  on  national  security. 

As  a  case  in  point.  I  insert  here  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  the  followins  news  item 
published   in   the    Washington   Times- 
Herald  of  October  3.  1961: 
Et7KorcA:«s  Orr  Turn  Bammxd  to  Amtkicans 

Oovernment  cvnsorftbip  at  the  sourc*  Is 
keeping  {rom  the  American  people  essential 
Iact«  about  the  defense  program  which  al- 
rcttdy  are  known  by  foreigners,  tt  was  learned 
at  tlM  Pentagon  yesterday. 

Tte  rubber-stamp  cenoorshlp  was  disclosed 
when  ft  reporter  asked  the  Munitions  Board 
for  a  list  of  military  contracts  with  foreign 
companies.  Similar  lists  of  contracts  wltli 
Amcrtean  companies  are  published  weekly. 

How  much  are  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  buying  from  Britain.  Prance.  Italy,  and 
other  foreign  couD tries?  A  Uunitions  Board 
■pofcexman  was  asked.  (The  Board  is  a  cen- 
tral clearinghouw  for  military  buying), 
wjts  STAMVKO  sacarr 

Th«  spokesman,  after  consulting  several 
lAunitloi\s  Board  oOcea.  replied  that  such 
a  study  had  Just  been  complied  of  foreign 
purchases  but  that  it  tiad  been  stamped  se- 
cret. 

Aakfld  why  fuch  information  would  be  con- 
sidered secret  U  foreignen  knew  about  tt.  he 
•aid  the  Board's  ottce  of  mternattonal  pro- 
gnuna  bad  decided  on  the  secret  stamp. 

Prom  other  Pentagon  sources,  it  was 
laaroad  tbe  Uunltioos  Board  felt  that  in- 
forsMtion  about  defense  orders  in  foreign 
countries  would  prove  embarrassing — pro- 
voking complaints  from  American  competi- 
tors and  from  foreign  nations  which  bad  not 
tana  M  wsU  in  tbe  lilotinent  of  order*. 

Bach  gowmment  information  has  twen 
withheld  DOC  only  fram  newspapermen  but 
Xrooa  bustiMeaoaea  and  bustness  groups. 

ciiiMHi  or  coMMxacs  dbmus  data 
THa  Cbamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Dnited 
8UMa  was  dsiUsd  access  to  tbe  list  of  for- 
•Iga  eootraets  on  grounds  tiicy  were  secret, 
a  MuBltMHie  Board  oficiai  said. 

mtttary  buying  agcnu  arc  required  by 
the  buy  Amsrlca  act  to  make  their  pur- 
Ctisasi  tn  the  Uaitsd  States,  with  o«-taln 
llBlltsd  inmiMkjus.  Foreign  govemmento, 
aspsatoUy .  ttoss  tn  the  AUaatlc  Pact,  have 
bssa  Frsasliig  thm  Pentagon  far  American 
d«f«Bs»  orders  to  bolster  their  economies. 
(Vbi  Dsfanat  Department  ixAs  made  special 
•Raagamsntt  with  Canada  for  large  pur- 


chases of  munitions  from  Canadian  manf- 
fscturers  to  offset  Canadian  defense  ordtfv 
In  this  country. 

The  Pentagon's  secrecy  on  ^■f'gfr  fls^ls 
has  extended  alsn  to  the  bases  being  btillt Tn 
Europe  on  which  36.000  foreiginevB  wUl  ae 
employed,  to  foreign  anns  sMpMSatit  fo 
the  share  of  Atlantic  Pact  costs  bstag  psirl 
by  the  United  States  and  to  scores  of  othfr 
defense  matter?  involving  arrangemenis 
with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  old  adage  that  We 
profit  by  our  mistakes.  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  recognize  the  wisdom  tt 
this  adage,  realize  the  mistake  of  hU 
order  and  rescind  it. 


Report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Prof- 
erty  Owners'  Federation  of  Poerlo 
Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNEim 

or  Mississipn  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVffl 
Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRO.  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Property  Own- 
ers' Federation  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  its  spe- 
cial meetin^r  held  in  San  Juan  on  S€p^. 
tember  19.  1951.  as  a  result  of  its  da- 
liberation  growing  out  of  the  public!^ 
given  in  the  Miami  Herald,  of  Miami. 
Pla..  to  the  report  rendered  Iqr  Mr.  Ches- 
ter W.  Wright  to  TIES,  a  private  orp^ 
Ization  of  that  city.  This  report  cori- 
tains  certain  attacks  upon  the  Honorable 
Luis  Munoz-Marin.  Governor  of  PueitD 
Rico,  as  well  as  upon  the  Puerto  Rican 
government. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  points  otf 
▼lew  of  the  Property  Owners'  Federation 
of  Puerto  Rico,  a  nonpclitical  organisa- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  report  rendered 
by  Mr.  Wright  to  the  TIES  association. 

I  believe  the  resolution  speaks  far 
Itself:  , 

Resohtttoj*  Adoptk)  bt  thk  Bc.\ko  or  D^ 
aacToas  or  thi  Psopmtt  Owmeii's  Poaai- 
Tiow  or  Pttbtto  Rico  at  Its  Sracii. 
MzzTXKG  Hzu>  IN  San  Juam  on  SuTxioaai 
19.  1951 

Whereas  the  l>oard  of  directors  of  tl^ 
Property  Owner's  Federation  of  Puerto  Rico. 
at  its  special  meeting  held  In  San  Juan  o|i 
September  19.  1951.  had  before  its  attentlotx 
cixarges  made  by  a  private  citizen  of  Ulaml. 
Fla..  as  published  In  the  Miami  Heral4. 
against  the  Hon.  Luis  MuAoc-Marln.  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rleo,  and  the  ■•^lly  or- 
ganized government  of  tills  island;   and 

Whereas  this  federation,  which  is  a  oaa^ 
political  (^aiUaatiou  composed  of  *r"**n*t4 
men.  owner  of  dwellings,  urban  develop- 
ments and  other  real  8tat«  property,  has  a^ 
ways  t>een  In  the  alert  in  order  that  the  goo<i 
name,  credit,  and  prestige  of  our  country, 
•ball  not  suffer  damage  due  to  adverse  pub^ 
lldty  ortgiiuited  by  reasons  net  ba»ed  on  tiie 
general  welfare  and  progress  of  this  country, 
or  pubUelty  tliat  tends  to  affect  the  guc« 
relations  that  prcvaU  between  the  people  ccr 
Puerto  Rice,  and  tbe  people  and  Ooverumeiit 
Of  the  United  States,  or  forelga  coufltrlea^ 
and 


Whereas  it  to  ths  optnioo  of  tUs  federa- 
tion that  there  exists  a  legally  orgmnlBed 
government  in  Puerto  Rloo.  wbcrs  sil  ctU- 
asBS  enjoy  the  right  to  present  tbslrTclaimi 
and  complaints^  «Tfy**—*t  ttcnBoaane  and 
adequate  proeadorsB,  to  make  th«u^  vtsws 
prevail  on  any  subject  matter,  taam  that 
Puerto  Rtcans  can  only  c>srtde  whefcer  to 
elect,  keep  in  power,  or  change  tiuit  gov- 
ernment, when  tlie  eiectorate  thtu  t^eUcres 
It  convenient.  Purthermore.  it  to  oai  opln- 
loB  that  no  person  froas  ootslde  Puer^  Blco 
has  the  right  to  lutavue  In  cmr 
falts,  ss  wen  as  we  bdlere  that 
Rleaas  slKMiid  also  keep  away  from 
temal  strain  erf  other  cotictrtes. 
people:  and 

Whereas  in  Puerto  Blco  ample  opportnnl- 
ties  and  guaranties  are  offered  lx>th  t*  cspl- 
tai  and  labor,  and  the  right  of  all  c^ttaens 
are  isspected  bscatae  soch  rights  are 
cally  included  tn  the  OSfaale  Act  of 
Rloo.  approved  by  the  Iftitted  Btat 
greas,  and  that  all  business  matters 
ducted  and  developed  within  ttw 
poUcy  of  the  ofDclals  in  power. 

Mow,  therefore,  the  board  of  dbreciors  ot 
the  Property  Owness*  Fsderatlon  of  Puerto 
Rico  do  hereby  reeolve 

(a)  That  thto  federation  «lsplOKCs  t^  un- 
fortunate and  unpleaaant  palbttetty  tliat  re- 
sulted from  the  statements  made  by  a  frlvate 
cltlaen.  as  pobllstaed  in  the  mami  Vcrald. 
and  of  the  report  rendered  by  such  tttlaen 
to  a  private  Lnstltutiam  at  that 
tbe  Ooremor  and  the  legally  ( 
emment  of  Puerto  Slco. 

(b)  This  fsd«BtlaB  rmpects  tbe  right  of 
the  electorate  of  Puerto  Rico  to  elect,  seelect. 
maintain  in  power,  or  '•^•"f  the  government 
of  Its  own  slastkm,  aatf  m|scte  the  interven- 
tion of  any  person  or  foreign  government 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  our  eotmtry. 

(c)  nito  fsderatltm  siyeato  to 
mfen.  tisdustrlaltots.  msrchasts, 
and  investors,  both  within  Puerto  RMo  and 
in  foreign  countries,  to  continue  their  good 
buaineas  relations  with  this  island,  tn  the 
assurance  that  they  wiU  enjoy  co^iplete 
guaranties  of  law. 

rd )  Copy  of  thto  resolutlan  be  ssnt  Ito  ttM 
honorable  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rlea.  Iq  boUi 
Booses  of  Ooogrsss.  to  tba  Mteni  BoiUll.  and 
to  tha  Puerto  BIcan  psms. 

VKnm  L. 

"  It. 


Neckyoke  Jones  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTtntmc 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OT  RBPRESSKTATlVXS 
Friday.  October  S.  1951      I 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Ricoso.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Neckyoke  Jones  Says  column 
published  in  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press 
on  September  26,  1951: 

NicxToax  JoaniB  Bats 

TOO.  you  seen  where  the  lyetallan  4*CQd- 
boes  had  come  over  here?"  1  lentutes  of 
Greesewood  last  nlte.  ••Yep."  he  rewarhlea, 
"An'  Presydent  Harry  greeted  him  wiuk  htigs 
an'  kisses.  Like  &s  not  he  thort  to  ptosetf 
'Here  Is  another  feUer  we  kin  give  awayjsome- 
thln' to  It  8  glitin' awful  hard  to  findsome- 
boddy  we  nn  ~tve  sosBSthln'  to  any  more — 
we  about  run  every  one  oC  them  lur^peans 
through  the  chute  an'  we  have  pltimb 
emptied  the  corral  It  IcoiLs  like  Qem  Attlee 
an'  Morryscn  over  In  Brittaln  is  got  th4  skids 
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Wblnaey 

BACfecU 

haTu  foc  a  sort  of 

ira  ■Bt  to  be  pAid 

t.    W*  sure  tne  WW  sjttP  have 

wa  kta  gtvw  a  lwtpt&'  ostmI 

X  kla  anas  tfspod  OBI  *>  O  My 
out  Itowa    Iwil  WW  got  to  havw 

giv«  tba  maamf  to  s*tor  im  gtt  tL'  

not  tbafs  wliy  Hsrry  opeoad  Ms  atma  to 
tbe  Byetalian."     Qreearwood  kta  Mtffl : 


yoo 


tbe 


lam. 
Tors 


Tbe  report  thcwvd  the  fund  began  fiscal 
1961  with  aSl  063  535  reaaa-'ruii*  r-oea  Mm 
prenous  year  ccilected  $125  8T3  *?6  -.n  rcrai- 
ties,  and  dtiruxi  the  y«*r  paid  c^r:  §79  339.133 
In  pensions,  benefits  to  widcws.  ikziA  sar- 
vt-vors  and  bocpttai  and  medical  service  A 
total  of  188 JIO  persona  recei-red  beneC-*. 
43314  miners  Jia're  received  pecjMcris-.  23.^49 
death  benefiw  btte  been  paid  tc  w:dcw*  or 
other  d«-persdent«  of  deceased  miners,  16  138 
a«e«l  widrws  are  receiv.as  ca&£  assis',ar.c< 
and  hcepitA.  and  metiical  c-ar*  €  ft-'S  w.doTrs 
and  orpixAzis  are  receiTicz  ca*^  aid  ar..i  rr.eci- 
leml  and  ho«p.":a:  service  3.3+4  min-r?  w^.c 
bave  becarre  i'.'.  ct  cr:pp"ie<j  b«<a-...se  ^^f  mine 
are  bein«  rwwred  to  pfcTScai  and  vo- 


UMW  Weiiare  Fu<i 


ion  OF  RSMABBS 


or 


HON.  CLEYHAND  M.  BAILEY 


Dt  THS 


O^  BXPBESnCTATTVES 

,  October  5,  1951 

Ifr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tbe 
JtKt  abead.  the  NstioQ's  rtUl  eoal 
wffl  once  Bfore  face  tbebaamrda 
ef  negt^tiiic  ft  contract  by  the  coal  op- 
erators arni  tbe  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  Otie  d  tbe  nuuor  factors  to  be 
determined  wfll  ke  tbe  wdfare  and  re- 
UietPi  fund  oorered  in  the  luvsenft 
contract. 

I  woald  like  my  colleagues  to  know  tbe 
great  good  that  has  resulted  from  the 
setting  up  of  this  fund,  and  in  this  cob- 
nectioa  I  desire  to  todnde  dau  covering 
of  ttie  program  and  tbe  many 
s  that  are  being  rexH 
dered  through  its  efflctent  administra- 

tkm: 

UMW  Wxx.rAaK  Fcics 


financial 


Ov  Forfottea  Bo^s 


Tbs  Uait«i 
aooros  ot  4  years  at  bitter  strife, 
a  sorplm  at  nearly  tl00.Q00.000.  a 
report  revealed  yasterday. 

Up  to  last  Job*  St.  tbe  report  showed, 
coal  operators  paid  tnto  tbs  fund  $300:981.- 
Tlioa  tram  royalties  on  eoal  mined  Out  of 
tHi«  som.  the  fusd  paid  e3tlim,im.lt  in 
^ft^t^fi^^  to  miners  aatf  toetr  fsmiltss  and  ad- 
mlnlstrattve    coMa.    leaving    a    bslanos    of 


road  Director  Joeepblne  Bocbe  asJd  tbe 
iiifliiiMiiiil  batr^***"  has  continued  at  about 
tbs  same  rate  sbnos  Jmw  SO.  She  empha- 
tbat  tforlag  the  ton  4  years  at  tim 
r  fTjBttjn.».  or  9.T 
of  tbs  totol  eo5scted.  was  spent  for 
trstkm.  8be  said  the  admlnlatratlvw  east 
durli^  tbe  liMt  flsesl  year  was  S.l  percent, 
due  to  liii  I  news  In  servloes  ss  well  as  direct 
t>eneflt  paytaenta. 

Since  May  16.  19M  when  s 
agreement  was  reaebed  diirlng 
operattast  of  tbe  mines,  tbe  fund  bas  been 
sapportod  by  lacrassMg  royaltlss  paid  by  Uie 
operators.  OrtglnaUy  fixed  at  5  centa  a  toau 
these  were  increased  tn  1947  to  10  <xam  Mtf 
m  1948  to  ao  cents,  and  tn  194e  to  SO  eants  a 
ton.  where  they  now  stand. 

Miss  Aocbe  said  that  since  payments  from 
the  fund  were  resumed  after  a  long  inter- 
ruption a  year  ago.  they  have  averaged  i9,- 
•MlOOO  a  month.  Before  the  fund  ceased  op- 
erstlons  temporarily  In  September.  IMS,  siie 
■atd.  payments  were  avtrasrlng  alx>ut  SlS.- 
•OftjOOO  a  month  She  cre<llted  the  decrease 
tetlgbtened  open»t!ag  rules  and  closer  audiU 
of  bospiUl  -hc*  medical  bills. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  KUiBAjijk 

IN  THK  faOCSE  OF  REPRBSCTTATTVES 

Fnday.  Oclober  5.  1951 

Mr  GRANT  Mr  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  say  a  few  words  about  our  forgotten 
boors.  In  yesterday  s  paper,  an  obscure 
Item  on  an  insMe  dteet  announced  Amer  - 
lean  battle  ngirHtr  tB  tbe  Korean  war 
thia  week  ted  reaeliBd  t7.6St.  an  In- 
crease of  2.1tl  since  last  we^ 

BaaebalLfooUialL  and  special  commit- 
tee tavestigatkms  and  repmis  have 
crowded  war  news  to  back  pages.  Stich 
news  has  come  to  be  commonplace. 
What  kind  of  a  shock  will  it  take  to 
bring  tbto  IlftHwi  to  a  reattrntlfw  of 
tbe  terrible  trafedy  of  Korea?  Only 
» yesterday  it  was  noted  that  a  wiggeittlfin 
had  been  made  that  a  special  cwmmtttre 
be  appointed  to  ascertain  whr  more  sup- 
plies were  not  beint  sent  to  General  Eis- 
odiower  in  Europe  In  tbe  name  of  our 
Kaniin  dead,  if  any  investigation  is  to 
be  made,  let  us  forget  about  Europe  for 
a  moment  and  investigate  the  supply 
situation  in  Korea. 

Yes:  I  am  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  Europe,  but  our  boys  are  not  dying 
by  the  thousands  there  There  is  no 
war  in  Europe — certainly  no  shooting 
war. 

E^fery  day  or  so  I  note  in  the  press 
where  additional  air  forces  are  being 
sent  to  England  and  contmentai  Europe. 
What  about  Korea?  At  the  same  tune 
I  read  that  the  Reds  are  greatly  increas- 
ing their  air  power  in  Korea. 

It  seems  that  all  we  can  do  is  hope, 
pray,  and  trust  our  military  leaders,  but, 
if  there  is  to  oe  yet  anotlier  mvestiga- 


uoc< — let  us  investigate  why  ao  mnch  te 
t>eing  sent  to  Europe  at  the  present 
time,  so  much  misre  than  what  is  needed 
to  keep  our  forces  there  in  cooditteL 

Frankly.  I  do  tK>t  see  how  Oenieral 
Eisenhower  has  tune  these  days  to  ap- 
praise the  situattcn.  there  being  only  li 
hours  m  the  day.  even  in  Europe,  what 
%ith  the  visits  of  numiKTXis  Members  ot 
Congress  intent  on  securtng  inside  in- 
formation as  to  his  pohtical  intentkaia. 
The  cfneral  is  certainly  doing  a  fine  jotai 
and  I  unagme  he  would  be  better  satia- 
ted if  his  political  well-wishers  would 
let  lum  alone,  at  least  for  a  few 
months.  That,  perhaps,  would 
more  shippizv?  space  for  needed  sttpfkUee 
and  less  tor  unneeded  passengers. 

I  have  always  thought  wars  wa« 
fought  with  one  purpo:^  m  mmd— to  win 
them.  It  IS  no  consolation  to  anycme  for 
some  person  to  oxne  up  with  the  stai^ 
ment.  "We  are  killini:  so  many  more  Reds 
than  they  are  killing  of  our  boys." 
P.ace  it  on  that  basis  and  this  war  would 
go  on  for  ages 

It  is  no  good  answer  to  merely  amj. 
-OoDeiress  didn  t  declare  war" — we  did 
not  get  ihe  country  into  Uiis  thing. 
Tbere  is  no  use  to  go  into  that.  We  are 
tn  war  Hear  me.  wax — the  worst  kind 
of  a-ar — call  it  the  Korean  incident  or 
police  action  if  jrou  will.  tMit  do  not  call 
it  by  any  such  tnte  name  shoukl  you 
happen  to  meet  one  of  tne  nearly  1M.WW 
casualties. 

I  have  talked  witi\  privates,  commis- 
sioned ofBcers,  and  others  who  have  been 
in  the  thick  of  it.  seme  of  them  in  Wosid 
War  11  and  a  few  m  World  War  I.  tbej 
say  it  is  war  m  its  most  horrit^  formi. 

Let  me  get  this  Korean  tragedy  in 
proper  focus  Let  us  clear  up  our  per- 
spective Korea  cries  out  for  our  attoi- 
uon — for  relief  for  those  brave  Loys 
fighting.?  such  a  horribly  futile  fight  thott> 
f^indi  tf  miles  from  home  If  we  must 
h.i\f  more  investigations  let  us  investi- 
gate where  it  aill  do  Americans  aooM 
good.  Inv^tigate  this  Korean  tragedy 
from  end  to  end.  Thousands  of  hurting 
American  hearts  will  applaud. 


Udaitrialixatioa  Profram  m  Paerta  Rk« 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  piWNSTivAjria 
D*  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESBWTATTVWB 

Fnday.  October  5.  195i 

Mr  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  ^ 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  those 
present  m  this  Chamber  have  heard  or 
have  read  of  the  good  work  being  done 
m  Puerto  Rico  by  Gov.  Luis  Mufioa- 
Marin  and  his  administratiMi.  Since 
taking  office  in  January  1948,  he  has  In- 
stilled in  his  peoi;de  a  new  hope  and  has 
inspired  them  into  a  vigorously  activa 
program  to  help  themselves.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  aptly  termed  "Operatkm 
Bootstrap."  Governor  Mufios  has  taiM^ 
his  people  that  the  on'jr  waj'  that  ttiey 
can  advance  their  living  standards  Is  |0 
help  th«nselves.    He  h&s  molded  ot  llif 
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pfOfi*  tt  D3i«hty  team  for  this  laudable 
purpcwie. 

Nttuntll.r,  as  la  the  case  with  every 
great  man.  Oovemor  Mu6ox  gathered 
aome  eiM'inie.s  along  th«  ro«d  toward 
success. 

The  insular  tovermnent.  endeavorinir 
to  grease  the  vheels  of  |)rt«ress.  adopted 
a  tax -exemption  lav  to  aid  and  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  new  businesses  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  an  industrialization  pro- 
gram desiimed  to  relieve  unpmployment. 
Puerto  Rico's  great  sicknesis.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  tax -exemption,  certain  es- 
tablished standards  were  set  up  by  law 
to  be  met  by  the  new  industries  going  to 
the  island  One  of  these  requirements  is 
that  the  industry  must,  m  fact,  be  a  new 
industry  and  not  merely  a  business  mov- 
ing to  the  island  frorn  the  mainland. 

The  industrialization  proeram  lias  nut 
been  in  operation  Ion?  enough  to  have 
taJten  care  of  all  the  tuiemployment  in 
Puerto  Rico,  but  it  has  made  signiflcant 
progress. 

Recently,  there  have  been  some  indica- 
tions tiiat  certain  interests,  anxious  for 
private  gain  or  nursing  private  grudges, 
hare  attempted  to  smear  Governor 
Munoe  personally,  his  administration. 
and  his  program.  Having  vL-^ited  the 
island  on  official  business  for  tiie  Con- 
JlTCss,  twice  within  the  past  2  years,  and 
having  observed  the  tndustnmis  and  am- 
bitious efforts  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
to  help  themselves.  I  say  that  they  should 
be  given  every  bit  of  help  and  encourage- 
ment. They  should  not  be  handicapped 
by  adverse  publicity,  by  smear  tactics. 
or  l^'  any  other  means. 

In  the  September  13  issue  of  the  Cok- 
CKKssxoaiAL  RxooKD  I  noted  in  the  Appen- 
dix an  insertion  of  a  so-caiied  report  on 
eon^bitions  in  Puerto  Rico  rendered  to 
the  TEES  Association  and  the  TIES  Re- 
search Foundation,  both  of  Miami.  Fla.. 
by  one  Chester  Wri«ht.  who.  I  under- 
atand.  is  the  recently  elected  president 
of  that  association.    The  TIES  associa- 
tion is  idcntifled  as  a  group  of  techni- 
cians,   industrialists,    economists,    and 
scientists.    T5iis  report  constituted  an 
attack  on  the  admlaist ration  of  Gover- 
nor Munoz- Marin  a.s  being  tha:  of  an  ab- 
solute    dictatorship.     In     my     opinion, 
nothing  could  be  fuither  from  the  truth* 
It  is  not  necessanr  to  take  up  the  as- 
sertions in  this  report  one  by  one.  parsi- 
graph  by  paragraph,  but  it  did  strike  me 
that  the  name  <rf  the  head  of  a  continen- 
tal firm  doing  bosiness  In  Puerio  Rico. 
occupied  a  very  ctMuiderabie  portion  of 
thla  report  by  Cbester  Wright. 

I  was  pdeased  to  find  in  the  Appendix 
Of  the  October  1  Ccmsuiessionai  Reccrd 
anotho-  iaaertiafn  taking  the  Wright  re- 
peal; to  tMA,  and  auggesting  some  of  the 
reasons  whl^  posribly  liispired  that  le- 
port.  The  Oieater  Wright  report  has 
teen  refuted  by  a  otunber  of  persons  aad 
wusf  offawhBitioPs"  which  have  nial 
knovledca  of  Qw  Island  of  Puerto  Rico 

The  Paerto  Rican  Oiamber  of  Com- 
tteroe  at  m  special  meeting  held  Septem- 
bar  IT.  XtSl,  mmntaoualy  approrcd  the 
foDuwlnc  rvMlutlon: 

of  Cam'SaitTcm  ol  Pt»rto  Rk:o. 
Uw  good  CTMltt  of  this 
be  not  iff  mnj  mom«xit  or  nndrr  any 
■  «SmI«I  by  anotlTM  iiap«inBff 
our  ci%ii  wwUsM.  dneUroi  tiuu  i^t  um  pta»- 


ent  time  Puerto  Rlro     fT  r-  f-  ::   r;,.    .r'li 
and  opportunities  ■      •  <    r,  .        »  ; 

to  develop  their  ac;!.i'  .«  .  uer  tiie  detup- 
cr»tlc  fovernment  »h:t-f  r  .  •  -  tn  thU  laiaiid. 
Therefore  <iur  m»ti';r  ,re  Invitlia 

tnvcat'irs  nbi-o.-id  t*;  i:i,;i:i;-i;e  ^i.rsulng  o^ 
Island  vlib  greater  Intensity,  and,  for  tbflr 
benefit  a«  w«U  sks  ours,  tbcir  oommerclal.  l|i- 
dustrlaJ.  bankm^.  and  afrteuKural  actlvlt^s. 
in  conformity  with  tbe  tiilTMHsgM  of  a  i«^ 
order  whlrh  are  offered  by  ttM  forcnua^t 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

lu  a  letter  dated  September  18.  1953. 
Mr.  B.  Hiram  Blakey.  the  president  l>f 
the  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wroie 
to  Fernando  Rodrlpuez,  presideot  of  tHe 
Puerto  Rico  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
f  olloA*-s : 

Tbe  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce  tt|U 
mornlni?  Is  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  reerf- 
phasizuig  tlM  guaranties  and  opportunities 
to  iyoih  capital  and  ial>or  to  develop  thdr 
activities  under  tiie  democratic  goverzune^t 
which  rules  Puerto  Rico.  Yo«  can  be 
sured  that  tbs  oOcers  and  staff  of  th«  Ml 
Cb.imber  of  Oommerce  will  continue  to  wc 
with  you.  yoiir  gensral  macager,  l£r.  Lug^ 
Vina,  and  yovur  ciiamber  of  c<Knmerce  add 
government  offlcial5.  In  the  trade  and  bu4- 
ness  programs  with  wtilcb  w«  have  been  coa- 
nected  during  tbe  past  5  years. 

I  think  you  win  also  be  happy  to  n^A 
the  resolutloi  adopted  yesterday  afternoon 
fay  the  board  of  directors  of  tbe  Miami  Chaia- 
ber  of  Commerce.  We  deplore  the  unforta- 
nate  publicity  resulting  from  a  report  auA» 
by  one  individual  tliat  apparently  complet^y 
lacks  factual  basis  md  are  glad  to  rcpledie 
to  you  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  osr 
continued  friendship. 

The  resolution  of  the  Miami  Chamber  4f 
Commerce  Is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  has  recently  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Ooonasr^ 
that  a  citizen  of  the  *4'»'"*  area  has  asBUaM|d 
the  responsibility  for  erltleiamg  tli«  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Government  of  tbe  isUad  df 
Puerto  Rico  and  Its  government  operation!; 
and  ' 

"Whereas  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Oonl- 
merce  recognizes  and  applauds  the  close  and 
cordial  relation-shlp  existing  between  tl|e 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  cltl«ns  tf 
Miami,  the  State  of  Florida,  and,  in  fact,  ft 
the  entile  United  States,  and  in  appreciatik^ 
of  that  cordial  relationship  resolves: 

•'taj   That   the   Miami   Chamber  of 
merce  deplores  the  recent  and  unfortuna^ 
publicity  resulting  from  statements  made 
a  private  Individual  In  Miami  pertalr  inj? 
the  Governor  and  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  fm-ther 

"{b)  This  chamber  of  commerce  herebgr 
expre«ees  its  full  support  of  the  rights  of  tim 
Puerto  Rican  voters  to  elect  and  maintain  1^ 
office  a  government  of  their  own  choice  and 
pledges  its  conUnued  friendship  with  tl» 
people  of  Puerto  Rico."  ' 

Adopted  September  17,  1951.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  these  reso^ 
luUons  speak  for  themselves. 


CoiJ- 
:unai» 
ftde  ttf 
inj?  fa 


Oor  Greatest  Dasher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAssACHrsrrrs 
n  TEK  BOtTS;  OP  REPRESENTATTVTS 

rifcttrsday,  September  27.  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  |s 
refreatiinf  to  note  that  there  is  a  widei- 
«>read  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a** 


have  been  gradOftUy  drifting  into  a  sit- 
uation where  maoral  values  and  a  sense 
of  decency,  not  only  in  everyday  livingr 
Otit  aiao  in  Oovcimacnt,  are  being  either 
forfotten  or  nettectad.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarlts,  I  include  at\  edi- 
torial from  the  Melrose  (Mass.)  Free 
Press  of  September  20.  1951: 

Otm  OlSATBST  DANCn 

Herbert  Hoover's  most  recent  malor  a4- 
dress  <lealt  with  the  subject  of  honor  ta 
public  life.  In  the  oowse  of  it,  l|bc  ex- 
President  said  this;  "Dishonor  in  pulllc  Itfe 
has  a  double  poison.  When  people  are  dis- 
honorable in  private  buMness.  they;  Injurs 
only  those  with  whom  they  deal  o^  their 
own  chances  in  the  next  world.  But  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  honor  in  Governmebt.  the 
morals  of  the  whole  people  tn  poi- 
soned   •     •     ••  i 

•'Our  strength  Is  not  In  politics,  i  prices, 
or  production,  or  price  controls^  Our 
strength  lies  in  spiritual  concepts.  'It  lies 
in  pubUc  sensitiveness  to  evil     *     •     • . 

"Tbs  Issss  is  deoeaey  In  public  Ufe  against 
Indecency.  1 

"Our  greatest  danger  is  not  from  liivaslon 
by  foreign  armies.  Our  dangers  are  l^iat  we 
may  commit  suicide  from  within  by  com- 
placence with  evil.  Or  by  public  tolerance 
of  scandalous  behavior.  Or  by  cynitai  sc- 
ceptance  of  dishonor.  These  evils  have  de- 
feated nations  xnanxj  times  in  hum^  his- 
tory. 

"The  redemption  of  mankind  by  Imerca 
win  depend  upon  our  ability  to  c<^  with 
these  evils  right  h«»  at  home." 

Remember  that  next  tliae  yoa  reaid  of  5 
percenters,  mink  coat  and  deep  freeze 
gifts  to  Government  "^^n^"  sjm^  em- 
ployees, sordid  Ue-upe  betsrseu  poiiaicians 
and  gamblers,  and  moraUy  indefensible  ac- 
tlvlUes  within  the  RFC  and  other  Qovem- 
ment  agencies.  These  things  are  tiernble 
Byml>ols  of  mcR-al  decay.  As  Mr.  Hoo^^  bss 
eloquently  warned.  Uiat  decay  could  MsttOf 
xm  more  surely  than  any  foreign  enemy. 


Withhoiding  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

IN  THK  HOtTSK  OP  Iiai  IIMHIinTTflTTTTTI 

Friday,  October  5,  19SI 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tbe  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Eveiing  Sun 
of  8eptemt>er  26.  1951: 

WrrHHOLDINO   COTTOW 

A  farm  labor  orfsalaatlon  oAdsl  '4~Tftny 
accused  100  OongTwimtn  of  prooio^nc  a 
Tsadelom  vUdeaa  atrfke  by  signing  a  istate- 
mant  orging  Cannsrs  to  withhold  \hsst  ia51 
cotton  from  the  market  u:atll  the;  <^n  get 
a  higher  price. 

This  same  H.  L.  Mitchell  charge<l  that  the 
artUm  la  •■  vafneadsntad  {dot  to 
BaMoBAl  eeowMiy  iB  Ike  taoHT  o(  Me  I 
effort  to  soaslMta  saassBMBlaai. 

Mr.  lOMhsil  appateatly  bas  forfott^  all 
too  soon  that  last  fall  the  G  vsrament 
sounded  an  urgent  plea  to  the  cot  :on  Janxv- 
ers  to  convert  as  much  land  to  eott  m  ap  pos- 
8i^ie  in  order  to  produce  at  least  16.4^00.000 
bales.  Tiiis  huge  crop  was  needei  Uj  help 
the  free  nittlotis  of  the  world  lu  tbelif  flight 
agaitist  arnted  Communist  aggre^siot).  the 
Government  pointed  ouv  Tli«  Clo»eri>ment 
also  hinted  to  the  farmo-  that  he   wotad  get 
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a  pound  for  his  cotton  if  he 

8o  tbs  farmers  went  all  out  to  meet  the 
Oovemment's  emergency  plea,  ani  have 
paaed  the  goal  by  wreral  iiundred  thousand 
bales,  according  to  ssttmates. 

But  the  pries, CO  eottan  bas  slipped  well 
below  the  40-cent  level  that  the  larmers  ex- 
pected. Tbetr  only  recourse  is  to  withhold 
t^^ln||^  eottOB  to  force  the  p.-ice  upward. 

A  jonesboro  fanner  rsosntly.  pointing  to  a 
bale  be  had  just  gotten  ginned,  explained 
that  he  had  paid  se  a  day  to  cotton  choppers, 
had  dusted  Qve  tUnes,  and  still  lost  much 
of  liai  crop  to  boll  weevils  and  had  paid  big 
to  fft  it  picked      He  added.     It's  40- 

it  cotton,  all  right,  but  1  can  t  sell  It  lor 
than  30  cents  a  pound  Uxlay  " 

That's  why  the  farmer  is  withholding  bis 
ootton.  Tbe  small  larnter  and  the  tenant  In 
the  South  can't  stand  a  loss  of  any  kind. 
They  operate  lar^ly  on  borrowed  money,  and 
a  short  crop  leavss  them  penniless  through- 
out the  winter.  That  disrupts  the  entire 
economy  of  the  South. 

It  seems  to  be  much  sounder  economy.  In 
this  section  at  least,  for  the  farmer  to  hold 
part  of  his  cotton  until  he  can  come  out  on 
it  than  It  does  for  him  to  sell  it  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices. 


"F-51  Mastanfs  Are  Taldag  Off  Uaee 
With  Rockets  aad  Napalm  Bombs  <m 
Strafing  Missions  in  Korea:  Along  With 
Our  Jets  and  Bombers  They  Succeeded 
b  One  24-Hoar  Penod  This  Week  End 
in  Destroying  or  Damagmg  a  Record- 
Breaking  1,121  Comraunist  Trucks 
Ferrying  Supplies  and  Reinforcements 
to  the  Front"— Battle  Report,  Wash- 
ington 
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Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
come  to  the  fifty- seventh  teledocumen- 
tary  of  Battle  Ref>ort,  Washington,  pro- 
jected by  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman.  the  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  over  its  television  net- 
work and  coaxlals. 

Dr  Steelman.  out  of  a  workweek 
wherein  his  associates  count  his  rest  and 
recreation  almost  by  the  minute  rather 
than  by  the  hour,  has  once  more  brought 
to  tlie  televiskm  screen  important  per- 
aawises  to  make  direct  report  to  the 
i^nolcan  people  upon  the  current  state 
of  the  Union. 

Once  again  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  most  men  in  important  positions 
are  ejijoying  a  pleasant  interlude  with 
their  friends  and  families,  finding  sev- 
eral hours  of  relaxation  on  the  golf 
course,  or  else  perchance  rolling  across 
the  highways  in  the  zest,  the  tang,  of 
autumn  breezes,  and  the  beauty  of  au- 
tumn leaves,  we  find  Dr.  Steelman  under 
the  kleig  lights  in  the  sweltering  tele- 
vision studif .  rapt  with  interest,  always 
kindly,  ever  thouehtful  He  is  simply 
carrying  on  in  his  own  inuxiitable  way 


the  duties  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his 
every  waking  moment. 

The  engineers  and  the  technicians  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  love  him 
because  of  his  great  consideration  for  all 
in  the  studio — from  the  lowest  racssenger 
to  the  highest  public  dignitary  that  he 
brings  to  th»»  television  screen  on  this 
weekly  broadcast. 

How  truly  appreciative  of  John  Steel- 
man's  devotion  to  duly  was  a  colleague 
of  this  House  only  last  week  when  he 
said: 

Prank.  America  bas  no  flnn  citizen,  a  more 
capable  or  harder  working  public  ofBnal  at 
any  leve!  of  Government,  or  dr>es  anyone  m 
public  ofllce  in  these  United  Start's  merit 
greater  respect  from  persons  in  high  office 
throughout  Uie  world  than  Dr.  John  Steei- 
matu 

Mr  Speaker,  on  thi.s  week's  teledocu- 
mentory  Dr  Steelman  had  as  hi5.  guests 
Maj  Pak  Byunp  Soon,  of  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea:  Hon  W  Averell 
Harriman.  .special  as.'iistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent; Mr  Homer  M.  Bjnngton.  Jr..  Di- 
rector of  Western  European  Affairs  for 
our  State  Department;  and  Hon.  Delos 
W  Rentzel.  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Always  conscious  of  the  humanities,  in 
his  introduction  of  Maj  Pak  Byoing  Soon 
Dr  Steelman  spoke  of  the  countless  num- 
bers of  homes  in  Korea  which  are  in 
ashes,  of  the  shops  and  factories  that  are 
piles  of  rubble  and  of  the  millions  of  in- 
nocent men.  women,  and  children  who 
are  homeless,  and  pointed  out  to  his  vast 
television  audience  that  no  man  could 
tell  the  tragic  story  better  than  could  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  South  Korean  Army, 

Mr.  Harriman  spoke  with  great  feeling 
on  the  ten.se  situation  exiattng  with  re- 
spect to  the  oil  controyeraj  raging  be- 
tween Britain  and  Iran  and  which  now 
comes  to  a  head  m  the  councils  of  the 
Umied  Nations.  He  dtaconad  the  op- 
timum use  of  the  resources  of  all  coun- 
tries signatory  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
organization  and  of  how  these  resources 
could  best  be  utilized  under  Greneral  El- 
senhower s  command  both  to  deter  ag- 
gression and  to  attain  national  security. 

In  cojc'.ud  n;  his  splendid  analysis  of 
condition.-  .i.  Larope  and  Asia.  Mr.  Har- 
riman declared; 

Our  task  is  to  make  reeommNadBllans  as 
to  how  tbe  svailable  ecoooorie  nsooross  ol 
the  member  ooiSBfMss  can  best  be  iillllniiil 
to  develop  miittsry  farces  under  Ocnsral 
Elsenbowsr's  command  needed  to  deter  ag- 
gression and  attain  our  mutual  sectirlty. 

Just  home  from  Europe,  the  Director 
of  Western  European  Affairs  for  the 
Stale  Department.  Mr.  Homer  M  By- 
tnglon.  addressed  himself  as  to  the  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  to  Italian  agricul- 
ture, mdustry.  and  flnanc*.  in  creating 
internal  stability  as  well  as  to  a  dis- 
cussion with  respect  to  the  recent  visit 
of  Italy's  Prime  Minister.  Alcide  De  Gas- 
pert  to  the  United  States. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Delos  W.  Rentaei.  made  a  most  interest- 
ing report  with  respect  to  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  these  United  States: 
railroads,  pipehnes.  ships,  trains,  busses, 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  airplanes. 
Briefly  and  concisely,  he  presented  a 
word  picture  of   the   accompli&iainents 
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made  and  the  objectives  yet  to  be 
achieved  in  perfecting  all  aystema  of 
tran.sportotion  as  well  as  of  ttte  mer- 
chant marine  of  these  United  SUtca^ 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  say  that  there  ia 
so  much  contained  in  this  fifty-aeventh 
copy  of  the  Battle  Report,  Waahincton. 
of  an  estimable  value  to  my  eoUeaguet 
in  this  House  that  I  am  asking  unanl- 
motLs  consent  to  insert  same  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  of  this  day's  proceedincrs. 

The  producer -director  of  this  program 
is  Ted  Ayers:  tbe  •—j**^^ 
Jean  Montgomery;  t^n»hnlf^l^^ 
Sherman  Hiidreth :  conmeDitLdm,  I 
Brinkley  and  Bill  Wood;  the  script  ia 
written  by  Lou  Hazam:  film  editor.  BUI 
Brooks:  floor  manager,  John  Johnaon: 
art  director.  Joseph  Ferrler;  and  sound 
by  Jim  Martonsen. 

Kir  iKinxLKT  On  goes  tbe  l^t  for 
Heartbreak  Ridge  in  Korea,  whose  eooi- 
manding  peak  still  defies  our  troops.  As  the 
Second  Division's  T'wenly-thlrd  Rsflment 
and  their  French  allies  continue  thstr  as- 
sault.  NBC  Television  News  continues  Its 
weekly  report  on  the  battle  against  Bovtst 
communism. 

Washington,  from  which  Oen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley. Chairman  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  8tsff< 
left  ae'oretly  this  week  to  confer  wMs  flsn 
Matthew  Rldgway  on  Important  mlUtacy 
decisions  that  face  us  in  Korea,  and  tbs 
world  which  wonders,  as  the  Reds  launch  a 
new  aeries  of  attacks  along  a  60-mlle  front, 
how  sincere  the  Communuu  arc  about  re- 
suming the  truce  conferences  they  broas  off 
1  month  and  5  days  ago 

On  Battle  Report,  this  last  and  far-from- 
pesceful  Sunday  In  September.  MaJ.  Pak 
Byung  Scon,  with  a  Korean  s-eye  view  of 
the  8truf.gle  that  occupies  his  homeland; 
W.  Avt-rell  Harriman.  special  assistant  to 
President  Truman,  reporting  on  his  new  mis- 
sion concerned  with  our  European  defense 
plans,  Horn  ?r  M  Bylngton,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Director  of  Western  European  Affairs. 
bringing  us  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  Italy 
In  the  family  of  free  nations,  and  finally,  tbs 
Nauon's  transportation  czar,  IMos  W. 
Rentael, 

But  first  the  assistant  to  the  President,  Dr. 
John  R    Steelman. 

Dr  STiczxMAii.  Ck>od  aft«Tioon.  Isdics  sad 
gentleman.  * 

In  these  troubled  day  It  behooves  all  of  as 
to  remember  that  the  first  aim  of  our  forstgn 
policy  is  to  prevent  war.  We  not  only  are 
trying  to  prevent  a  world-wide  war,  but  also 
any  war.  anvwhere.  That  does  not  mean,  of 
cotuse,  that  we  can  stand  by  :dly  and  wateh 
aggre-SBive  powers  destroy  tbetr  wsafcsr 
neighlxirs.  We  believe  that  force  siioukl  be 
used  only  to  serve  the  cause  at  Jvmtict  sitd 
only  when  all  peaceful  efTorts  have  failsd. 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  "Oor 
purpose  is  peace  with  freedom  and  lusUes. 
Our  method  is  to  build  these  situations  of 
strength  which  are  essential  to  tbs  aebissw- 
ment  of  our  ptirpose.  This  is  based  on  oor 
conviction  that  the  desire  for  peace  is  not 
enough:  the  free  wrrld  must  aiso  bavs  tbs 
strength  to  enforce  pieace." 

The  North  Atlarttc  Treaty  Organiaatkm  Is 
an  outstandlrg  fxample  of  a  great  peaee 
movement.  Ail  Western  Europe  was  tbnat* 
ened.  As  long  as  our  friends  In  Surops  vs- 
tTialned  weak  they  were  logical  prey  for  tbs 
aggreflscrs.  So  the  free  nations  lisvs  imttttl 
in  a  giganti:  effort  to  build  ImprsgnaHs  de- 
fenses behind  which  a  peaceful  wortd  ot 
plenty  can  be  built. 

Our  efforts  to  have  the  Iranian  all ' 
settled   by  peaceful  negoUatUms  Is 
part  of  the  stniggie  to  prevent  win. 
one  knows  tiie  danger  tbers.    Hot  oaJy 
ttit  economic  needs  of  bocb  BrttJila  aad  S 
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fcwp«rlted.  but  aJaD  Umtr  nattonal  prtdc. 
Tbcrt  IS  MUl  bop*  Our  rtpr— tnUUy  mn 
trorktnc  utcImmI^  to  prevent  any  act  wbieti 
mi(bt  c»us«  r>. 'jTidfcbed.  Let  ua  prmy  ft  Just 
•preetnetit  can  be  reached  around  th«  con- 
fermce  table 

In  KonM  ttw  ««n-kncnrn  Onmmnnlct  t^r- 
tloa  to  cause  (May  and  «»nraalon  are  pro- 
oc«dl  ^(  kccorduif:  to  t>>*  Mokow  n«tt«m. 
We  can  only  waU:b  and  vmlt  until  tbey  rcaltxe 
tiney  h»v9  iictiutm  to  giain  b?  nKh  actions. 
Mettri«hi>  the  blUier  4|[bt4cg  oontinuee: 
C>Jiispi<.uoa«  m  tbe  news  have  been  the  tn.v- 
ttte«  of  the  Communist  jet  planes  wbtch  are 
challetii^tn^  our  sviprriotItT  In  the  atr  Re- 
tumlnir  airm<m  repeat  ttx  enemy  ts  using  a 
new  blfh  wutf  super  kOQ  vhicb  has  not 
beeo  seen  beretofore.  CurrenUy.  »e  do  net 
know  wbe^hcr  t^M*e  air  atuteJts  ve  tbe  pre- 
liide  to  an  ail-cut  war  or  if  tbey  are  a  bar- 
gauxlcf  point  tor  tbe  loo^  delayed  ce»fe-£ire 
nesrotuttons.  Mfn  in  the  fleld  oontinue  to 
•uffer  and  vo  die  Oountiess  numbers  of 
bcines  are  in  asbfrs;  sb«j(a  and  fartoriea  are 
pUea  of  rafctkle  Mlllkms  of  Innocent  men, 
•omen,  and  chiWren  are  booneless.  No  one 
knows  th*"  tre^  story  better  than  the  heroes 
of  ibe  S  lUth  Korean  Armw.  One  of  them  la 
with  us  todar  H*  is  Ma]  Pak  Brung  Soon, 
wbo  reacbed  h«re  only  iRst  lionday. 

At  9  *.  .-n  last  Monday  2&i  Repubhc  of 
Kores  f^^botm  arrived  In  Ssn  Prandaco  aboard 
the  United  States  Army  transport  General 
John  ^opc  llkese  Korean  ofliceTs  have  come 
to  tbl«  country  a*  part  of  the  mutu«l  de- 
fense sld  pro-am.  a  w'>rld-T-ide  Interchange 
of  c*Boer«  and  tecfanicians  de«lrned  U-)  im- 
prow  the  uodcnundtnc  and  coop*ratk:.n  be- 
r»-een  all  of  tbe  allied  free  nations.  One  of 
tbeae  Kateas  oAeers  Is  MaJ.  Pak  Byung 
Soon,  comtnarKler  of  ttie  PItbi  Engineer  Bat- 
talion In  tbe  ^Irst  Dsvision  In  tbe  Republic 
of  Korea  Army.  Major  Pak  has  cmne  to  Pch^ 
Belvotr.  Va..  bone  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corpa  of  £n4Flne«TS,  to  study  and  absorb  the 
lat«st  methods  employ^  by  our  soldiers  and 
taehnictaiu  Ma)or  Pak.  Just  bow  ;ar«;e  Is  the 
Coi-ps  c*  SoKlneers  m   the  Korra.i   Arn?y? 

M«J  9uL.  Before  the  war  he  had  very  few 
en|ac«erB;  mjsr  we  hare  about  %ix  times  the 
nunxber  we  orlglnany  bad. 

Dr.  BrrwBL3a.An.  Witb  al2  the  fh^bting  uie 
BepubUc  of  Korea  Army  has  done.  I  tma«nne 
jour  battsUon  has  suffered  heavy  casualties. 
UmYx  Psk.  T«i:  U  baa.  Of  tbe  ort^rial 
730  men  In  my  connmand,  only  about  I&O 
iMve  surriTedL-  tbac  is.  about  one-dfth  of  the 
ori^inaJ  troops.  However,  we  have  replace- 
■oenta.  and  tbe  situation  is  muc^i  better  now 
Ihan  tt  has  bcea  is  tbe  past.  We  hare  much 
better  equipment  to  work  with  and  tbe  men 
are  mare  ctrcfoUy  trained. 

Dr.  SnzxjCAM.  Wo^d  yvu  say  that  the  prl- 
tamrf  atoed  o<  tlM  anelnews  U  for  more  equlp- 
acnt  rather  tbaa  aaore  aoen? 

Bla>Qr  PsK.  Tea:  tbe  Kor«in  eogliieers 
liav*  enoo^h  men  to  fi^t  cfletrtiveiT,  what 
they  now  need  arc  tbe  toois  to  fight  with. 
We  are  oonstAntly  fttUng  more  e<}iUpment 
and  training  more  technicians.  We  are  much 
better  now  than  we  were  a  year  a^o.  we 
arc  better  than  w«  were  t  n^/>nt^i.  ^^  ^q^j 
we  are  improttnc  aii  the  tlms  as  new  equip- 
aaeat  arrive*. 

Dr  Srm  M4m.  Can  you  tcii  us  Komethmg 
abottt  what  the  Knrean  txifXattn  are  dotn^ 
»ow7 

Major  Pas.  We  have  one  large  project 
tmdnr  way  that  is  rather  interesting.  An 
•Mgtnew  bcttaJlan  is  building  four  double - 
Imne.  aQ-woathcr  ro&ds  When  the  project 
baa  heen  eomplated,  *«■  will  bare  conatrocted 
SMiqr  mllca  at  new  highway. 

Or.  0IIIIHIW.  Major  Pak,  tztoat  of  ua  are 
etartooi  to  know  jtut  what  life  m  Kotm 
been  Itte  la  the  past  few  months.  Cm 
fua  give  at  •  wrt  of  fetierai  picture  of  what 
yoor  people  we  sotaf  throo^f 

Mtjiar  Pax.  Amartauis  hare  no  Idea  wbat 
M  la  Itfee  to  Uve  .n  a  etmntry   where  Ooea- 

lintly  at  wortL     In 


every  city,  town,  and  e««n  in  small  vtUefse^ 
informers  ipy  on  sn  ^saigued  area.  Thef 
make  Usu  of  all  antl-Cwnununlsu  m  thel| 
neigbtxirhood :  city  ufllclsls.  such  as  the  cl 
of  poUre,  soldleni  of  the  Republic 
and  all  those  who  have  aided  the 
the  Cnited  Nations.  These  names  are 
down  and  kept  so  that  when  the  C^osamnirieti 
capture  a  town  or  viUa^  all  of  the  people 
can  be  punished  Many  importani  eAalale 
may  be  killed,  many  people  iiipiifinM.  sa^ 
many  msy  liimply  disappear.  One  of  th# 
U«rhtest  punlshruents  is  that  given  to  fam* 
llles  of  »<ildler»  fighting  in  the  South  Koreaa 
Army  e\prTth!ng  they  own — clothes,  fuml* 
ture.  valtiables— is  taken  away  from  thecd 
and  dlatrlbuted  to  Commuaiat  rjmpethfmi 
Or.  STBDLMAif  l>o  the  ConuBUiiMi  eCet 
any    reason    fur   doing    this? 

Major  Paa:  In  North  Korea  the  Caaunu« 
nisu  say  they  do  this  to  OHtfee  everyone  equal^ 
bui  their  equ.illty  is  baaed  oq  the  level  of 
the  poor  class  of  people  eo  that  everyone 
must  take  on  the  appue ranee  of  lielng  poor« 
If  you  own  a  bit  of  jewelry — a  ring,  a  t^ecktie, 
stickpin,  a  fine  wr»t  watch — you  cannot  weax 
It  in  public  or  the  Goremment  in%ht  tak« 
it  away  from  you  or  add  so  many  taxes  to 
you  that  you  would  lose  It.  Anyone  seeit 
weiirlng  a  gcxxl  suit  of  clothea  on  the  street 
mtgbt  be  suspected  of  prosperity  and  in- 
vestiv^ated.  This  Communist  equality  li 
some-hme  the  people  do  not  like  fca:  tt  puIH 
pve-y  .  -  iown  Instead  of  building  them  up. 
Ur  bTKixicAM.  Ma>3r  Pak,  can  you  tell  us 
sosnetiiing  about  what  tite  CommuiUsts  do 
when  one  of  our  bombing  squadrons  blast* 
ote  of  their  alrstrlpK? 

Major  Pax.  Ctvlllans  are  forced  to  repair  It, 
The  Ccanmunists  go  through  a  vlUage  or 
to'cn  and  take  out  everyone  wbo  can  walk — ' 
o;d  men.  women,  children — and  make  them 
repair  the  airfield,  and  they  stay  there  uniU 
the  job  IS  finished.  Thoee  refuaihg  to  fa 
are  punished — more  often  killed. 

Dr.  Src£LMAM.  With  life  so  dlfflcult  for 
clvijsaiis  under  the  Communists,  do  many  of 
them  iry  to  ertape  to  the  South?" 

Major  Pak  Yes;  tb«  roads  are  oftea 
crtjvded  with  refugeea;  some  of  them  are! 
young  men  bitter  over  the  treatment  they 
and  their  families  have  suffered.  They  com« 
L.>uih  to  join  the  Army  hghtiug  tbe  Cona- 
munists.  In  my  own  battalion  we  hava 
about  150  Ncrtb  Koreans. 

Dr.  Sttzimaj*  North  Koreans  who  tiava 
jomrd  with  you  to  JesUoy  the  Red  armieo 
in  Korea^ 

Blajor  Pak    This   s  correct.    BefOpeea  have 
crested  other  problems  too,     nrrniMW  of  the 
dectrtictlun  war  has  brought  to  the  buiidinga 
in   the   towns  of   the  country  and  because 
there  are  so  many  refttgeee  In  the  South,  ihe 
housijig  situation  is  critical.     We  no  longer 
think  in  terms  of  having  a  hotise  to  live  In. 
If  we  have  one  room  in  a  house  we  ea^aMer 
ounelves  litcky     Per  example.  Wkj  wMe  ami 
year-(rfd  son.  my  mother,  aad  slater  are  all 
liv:ng  In  a  single  room  located  near  Pusan 
Dr.  brsKLMsM    Major  can  you  sum  up  for 
us  :he  feeUnt;  oi  the  people  of  Korea  today? 
Major    Pak..  Before    the    war    there    were 
many  people  In  Korea  with  many  different 
political  ide*8     Tliey  often  quarreled  amotig 
themselves.     Since  the  coming  of  tbe  Com- 
mtmlats.     two     distinct     sides     have     been 
drawn — tbe  Beds  and  those  loyal  to  democ- 
racy    Sometimes  families  have  been  broken 
up   because  of  conflicting  luyajtles.   brother 
fightiiig  brother,  father  af^a^lust  son.    la  tbe 
south  the  people  have  united  against  a  com- 
mon enemy      The  Koreans  believe  It  Is  e»- i 
eenUal  tor  them  and  for  a:i  the  United  Na- 
tiooa  to  eomblne  their   efforts  to  stop  the 
•ivead  of  comoitintem.     If  we  do  not  work 
tofether.  the  Oommuniata  will  pick  us  ufl  one 
by  one  and  Korea,  a«  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  win  not  be  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Mr.   BanrKirr.  Theee   are   British    jets   on 
the  MMlltcrraaeaa  laland  of  Cyprus — pointed 


Mo 


Iran,  only  a  few  flying  hmirs  away. 
The  cyea  of  a  worried  world  are  \i[>m  them 
week  end  as  the  oil  r  r-.'-'-.n  ^y  atts  a 
ettaiaz  when  Iran  kxk  Brr-b  ,  tcrhnl- 
Ottt  of  the  hope  rMteery  at  AOidad 
word  from  Loodon,  and  Uieae,  &AP 
and  Vampire  jeta,  can.  by 
Iran,  give  Biita  a 
enter  Iran  heraelf . 
of  Cyproa.  tbe  Brltlab 
through  tmlatnf 
It  ahoold  be  called  upon  to  at 
I'a  barbor.  Only  recently 
frowi  Iran. 
thJa  eonfllct, 
stranger  to  toosh 
new 
ative  cA 


vainly  to 
next    gtieat, 

he  take4  on  a 

repedHMt- 

k)  Oaaaell 

a  reeltf  tkc  ktmty 

or  tlM  diTfe— e  ispaWIIHije  of  all  NATO  ^mb- 

hers.    How.  ipM^l  Aaitotaat  to  tbe  iPrea- 

ident  W.  AeerrtI 

Mr.  RAaKncAM.  Tnt^pH  tuutavwtisy  between 
Britain  and  Iran  has  itow  eoineSo..s.  hcatd  In 
the  ootmcUs  of  the  United  Natkms.  D(urlng 
the  past  moBtfaa,  tiMre  has  been  tpuco^oa 
tn  the  tntcfgatlaiiial  preas  as  to  wbiitMr  Xt» 
difictiltiea  would  lead  to  tbe  tise  of  forte. 

Now  that  the  Brltlrh  Oovemnienlf  taas 
taken  the  case  to  the  tieciurity  Oo>snc|I.  we 
can  feel  this  danger  Is  set  aside.  Qie  <ii  the 
principal  difflculties  Is  that  the  emotlotis  of 
the  people  of  Iran  have  been  aroused  dJurln^ 
tbe  past  several  yeara  while  tbe  ooitrdversy 
has  developed,  and.  in  fact,  the  amffticfeia  of 
the  British  people  as  well.  ' 

The  oootroversj  looks  quite  dlflerciit  to 
the  people  of  each  country.  T 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Iranians  sSesllv  to 
control  their  great  natural  resoorcet  anil  are 
determined  to  carry  out  the  natioraUaitkin 
of  the  industry:  whereas  to  tbe  Ife^^h  it 
looks  more  like  a  breach  of  eonuact  aodl  con- 
flscatlon  of  a  very  large  Investment  4hlch 
la  Important  to  tbe  eronosalc  life  o-f  Britain, 

n-.  Mossadegh,  the  Prime  Miuistar  of  |Iran, 
is  himself  coming  to  New  Tork  to  ^present 
this  country. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  atmcephere  df  the 
United  Nations — that  great  orgiinistitlon 
denieated  to  peaceful  setttaMaeBts — a  new 
approach  may  be  found  which  will  le«d  to 
a  satlafactory  conclusion. 

Prosn  my  cxpwtaim  with  tbe  coitroversy 

when  I  was  In  tnaa  last  summer.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  diSerences  see  irraooacStable. 
but  witli  good  win  on  all  sides  an  liquitable 
solution  can  be  found.  i 

I  am  icaviiig  next  week  for  Parlj  to  rtepre- 
aent  our  Goveriunent  on  a  special  committee 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlziitloa. 

Our  task  is  to  make  recommendittions  as 
to  how  the  available  econoinle  i ai nii tie  of 
the  ntember  countries  can  beet  be  liltlaej 
to  devilap  atfMary  forces  under  Gefieral 
Klsanbow  '■  eoaunand.  needed  to  deter 
a^^reaatan  and  attain  our  mutiiai  sec«rity. 

In  oonatderlng  the  prindpte  oC  "»Mtm|l  as- 
sistance to  which  we  are  all  ptedgeci  we 
Americans  should  understand  certain  farters 
that  ezlat  in  Western   Kurope. 

Attkaogh  Btrrope  is  next  to  our»Jlvet  the 
fivatest  workshop  in  the  wortd.  the  kotal 
production,  even  if  Oermany  la  tneluddd.  is 
less  than  half  of  ours.  and.  on  a  p>r  capita 
Is  only  abottt  ane-tbhrd.  Tj  p«t  it 
way.  the  Suropeaa  eoaatelM,  with 
^•hait  lartar  popuiatloD.  have  the  aiaapbwer 
but  not  the  available  industrial  cap^ty 
to  produce  rapidly  all  of  the  modern  e<|ulp- 
raent  which  is  now  so  eaeeadlal  for  effective 
nUlitary  forces. 

With  only  a  third  of  the  per  capitjt  liadome 
that  we  have,  it  Is  fbr  aaore  dlflkrui-.  for  the 
people  at  Europe  to  difert  the  efforts  needed 
to  build  the  required  military  foros.    , 

Under  the  mutiua-securtty  bill,  wilch  will 
be  voted  on  by  Concreaa  in  the  next  few 
days,  we  are  planning  to  contribute  t  j  Evrope 
an  amount  equal  to  ubout  10  percent  cf  the 
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soted    for    o^a    own 


that    has    been 
Establishment 

words,    «tth    tbu    mu'-h    smaller 
we   can   smUi   in    tbe  deveiop- 
it  ot  farces  as  large  aa  ours,  in  numbers 
of  men 

Tim  phamrj  ah|eetlve  of  all  of  tis  is  that 
our  combined  military  strength  will  be  a 
deterrent  to  a^;gre«siux.  and  arkother  world 
war  can  be  prevented.  It  is  my  personal 
conviction  that  when  we  nre  strong  enough 
Use  Botlet  leaders  will  be  forced  to  change 
their  asgrcaslve  poiiciec; 

Tbe  total  prodticuon  of  the  Scviet  Union 
and  Its  guropaan  aateliites  is  probably  only 
about  a  qtiarter  of  tbe  output  of  the  North 
At*"**'"  eommunlty. 

In  iay  opinion,  the  Kremlin  will  not  be 
able  to  ooaitinue  to  force  Its  people  to  bear 
tbe  enonnoua  burden  of  maintaining  its 
lai^e  allttary  forces  Indefinitely. 

Wo  one  can  foresee  the  long  future,  but 
It  Is  clear  that,  for  the  next  few  years,  we 
nauat  continue  rigorously  in  our  mutual 
plans  for  building  defensive  fcrees. 

When  this  Is  accomplished,  we  can  look 
forward  with  hope  to  living  in  peace  and 


Mr.  BamaxgT.  Scene  now— Prance,  where 
joint  Allied  maneuvers  the  largest  since 
General  lisaiiTinai  i  took  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  nations, 
got  under  way  last  week.  Over  a  thousand 
Allied  planaa.  including  700  jet  fl^hfias. 
swept  over  Borope  troui  tiwp  North  See  to  the 
Alps.  Oaiset:  to  test  new  ccxioepta  of  air 
On  the  grour.d.  In  separate  ma- 
taklng  place  at  the  same  time,  more 
than  150.000  United  States,  Briti&h.  and 
Reach  troops  armed  with  30.000  tanltc.  ar- 
mored cars,  and  other  vehicles  moved  against 
the  Preneh  aone  of  Germany  to  fight  an 
Imaginary  aaaaiy  preeumed  to  have  crossed 
the  Rhine.  Part  of  our  new  strength  In 
Bucape,  and  an  increasingly  important  part. 
Is  our  erstwhile  enemy,  Italy.  Only  last 
week  her  premier  visited  here  tn  Washing- 
ton and  addressed  our  Congress.  For  an 
infonned  report  on  bow  Italy  todxy  Is  back- 
ing tbe  free  world,  here  is  the  Director  of 
European  Affairs  for  our  State  De- 
»nt.  Homer  Bylngton. 
Btikctdi*  Four  years  aro  Italy's  Prime 
er.  Alclde  de  Gaswrl.  visited  tbe 
United  States  to  ask  for  American  aid  to 
help  rebuild  hU  country.  The  UnlUHl  States 
leapoiKted  to  his  appeal  arKl  the  prtme  m.m- 
Istui  rettoned  to  Italy  with  asstirances  of 
our  support. 

Dortof  these  past  4  years  our  aid  has 
helped  Italy  make  good  progress  In  agricul- 
ture. In  Indiistry,  In  finance,  and  tn  creating 
Internal  stability.  The  heavy  daniAge  caused 
by  the  war  has  been  repaired  with  energy 
and  hard  work  The  Italian  people  are  now 
devoting  that  same  energy  aiid  hard  work  to 
the  tasks  ahead. 

Prime  Minister  de  Gasperl  in  1M7  ousted 
Italian  Communists  from  his  cabinet  Thus. 
Italy's  Government  no  longer  includes  min- 
isters who  hrarenly  masquerade  communism 
tmdtr  the  plcttu-e  of  that  symbol  of  liberty, 
01\»eppe  tJarlbaldl.  The  Italy  which  Prime 
Minister  de  Gasperl  leads  today  rightly 
claims  Its  position  in  the  forefront  of  the 
democratic  nations  working  for  peece. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  shadow 
Of  the  peace  treaty  which  is  the  restilt  of  a 
disastrous  war.  in  that  regard,  a  his- 
toric step  marked  Prime  Minister  de  Oas- 
perl's  visit  to  Washington  this  past  week. 
The  UnlteU  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Prance  have  started  action  concerning  the 
treaty  which  will  give  Italy  the  fuU  stattia 
among  the  free  nations  to  which  It  Is  now 
entitled.  The  spL'lt  of  the  treaty  and  Its 
stigr.ia  of  Inequality  are  most  unjust  to  the 
new  democratic  Italy.  The  treaty  also  crip- 
ples Italian  effcn^  for  the  common  defense 
of  the  North  AUantic  ccHnmonlty  It  denies 
Italian    workmen    the    opportunity    to    use 
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their  energy  and  skill  in  defense  production 
for  the  free  world.  Our  action  opens  the 
way  to  more  employmeot  for  Italian  man- 
power. It  alao  opens  tbe  way  to  inereeaed 
activity  In  Italian  ahlpyarda  and  factortaa. 
Italia  production  will  take  a  larger  part  In 
tbe  joint  efforu  to  create  an  adequate  de- 
feoae  against  aggrtealiiii.  and  thereby  to  In- 
st--e  sectirlty  against  the  danger  of  war. 

The  step  taken  by  the  three  Govemments 
in  their  declaration  with  regard  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  marks  tbe  beginning  of  the  end 
of  those  permanent  restrictions  and  discrim- 
tnauons  against  Italy  which  have  been  over- 
taken by  events  and  have  ao  justlhcauon  un- 
der present  circumstances.  Together  with 
all  the  other  signatories  who  agree  with  tis 
we  shall  remove  them  so  far  as  our  relauons 
with  Italy   are  eonoemed 

When  the  Itali^.a  Prime  Minister  retoms 
to  Italy  he  takes  with  him  an  enctturagtng 
report  of  our  Government's  recognition  of 
what  Italy  ha.«  accomplushed  The  President 
of  the  United  States  h««  de<-lared  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  keet>e  on  vetoing  Italian  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations  othe.  ways 
must  be  found  to  enable  Italy  to  play  a  ftill 
and  equal  part  In  tipholdtns  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations.  De  facto  revision  of 
the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  is  now  a  matter  of 
weeks  and  we  do  not  intend  to  let  Soviet 
obstacles  be  put  in  our  way  The  Prime 
Minister  will  also  be  able  to  ten  his  people 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  eco- 
nomic aid  within  the  limits  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  ti»e  Congress  This  aid  wUl 
help  Italy  gain  greater  economic  strength  and 
aociaJ  stability,  and  increase  Its  capacity  for 
tb  defense  of  Its  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

In  his  speech  before  Consreas  Prtme  Minis- 
ter de  Gasperl  stated  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that.  If  attacked  despite  all  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation. Italy  would  fight  and  contribute  to 
the  common  defense  While  In  Washington, 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister  also  discui^sed  with 
our  Government  various  other  problems  of 
Kurope.  including  Germany  and  Biin>pean 
integration  These  discussion*  revealed  that 
American  views  wer?  similar  to  Italy'i  His 
visit  has  contributed  greatly  to  full  tutder- 
rtiindine  Isetv^een  our  two  countries. 

Togetiier  with  Italy  and  tbe  other  free 
democracies  we  shall  create  the  strength  and 
unity  essential  to  confront  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression which  now  menaces  all  corners  of 
the  world  Only  by  this  nteans  will  we  pre- 
vent a  thtrd  world  war  and  establish  endur- 
ing peace 

Mr.  BaiNiuzT.  F-^1  Mustangs,  taking  off 
laden  with  rockets  and  napahn  bombs  on 
strafing  missions  In  Korea  Along  with  our 
lets  and  bombers,  they  succeeded,  in  one  34- 
hour  period  this  week  end.  in  destroying  or 
damaging  a  record-breaking  1.121  Communist 
trucks  ferrying  supplies  and  reinforcements 
to  the  front. 

Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  essential  materials  for  these  and  other 
fighting  arms  of  our  services  move  with  dis- 
patch across  the  cotintry  is  the  man  our  cam- 
eras pick  cut  next.  He  Is  the  Nation's  •trans- 
portation czar,"  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Delos  W    Rentzel. 

Mr.  RxNTzxx  In  a  country  as  big  as  ours 
we  need  good  transportation  and  plenty  of  it. 
We  have  it  now.  And  we  will  have  more  of 
It  in  the  not  too  distant  future  Today,  our 
transportation  facilities  dwarf  thoee  of  any 
other  lutlon.  We  have  236^)00  miles  of 
main -line  railroads,  more  than  SO  percent  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  world  We  have  3S8,- 
000  miles  of  Improved  Inland  waterways  and 
166.000  miSes  at  pipeline.  We  have  the  ships, 
the  trains,  busses,  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
the  ahirianes  to  amply  nae  these  faellltlea. 
every  one  of  which  benefits  from  Pederal  co- 
operation and  assistance,  either  past  or  pres- 
ent, atnee  early  post  roads  and  canal  days, 
the  federal  Oovernment  never  has  lost  sti^t 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  transportation  to 


the  national  ecoaosnle  i 
being.     There    are    U 
rectly  oonc^rued  with 
lenu.    BU  are  m  the 
meroe.     They  are  the  CivU 
mmlstratlan,  MBTltlBie  Attaxlalstrathm, 
reau    of    Public    Roads,    Xnlaad 
Coast  and  Geooetic  Survey,  and  tba ' 
Bureau. 

At  this  time  of  mouattng  Int 
tenslor.  our  country  Is  rapidly  taobUMaf  M 
vast  resotirces  and  productive  ia|iainily  to 
help  maintain  world  paaee.  T^a  htif 
dram  upon  our  vartoua  forms  of 
tation,  to  keep  abreast  at 
mands.  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  both  ' 
private  transportation  Industry  aad  ' 
Pederal  Government.  Through  coot 
roop>eration  much  is  being  done  at 
to  solve  the«te  problems. 

Recently  Battle  Report  reviewed 
marine  operations  acr«ws  the  Paetfte.  So  to> 
day  we  will  look  at  wbat  makaa  up  all  «■!• 
n^ents  of  our  vast  tranaportattan  aystawi  aatf 
how  It  works. 

Mr  Wood  To  a  natlosi  ooufrontad  witli 
global  war.  transportati<3n  Unas  \*  ftmm  trvXj 
lifelines  It  is  along  these  UfaUaas 
we  raiove  to  tbe  defense  at  our 
amid  tite  challenges  of  1961. 

The  truck  r.hat  luabers  cross  cooatiy 
along  route  1  Is  not  just  a  track;  1ft  It  a 
breastplate  In  the  armor  that  DUttrMMi 
American  Ulwrty. 

The  steel  rails  that  eet  our  t.isry  wbMk 
way  acroas  the  continent  mailisg  tba  patti 
for  our  trains  also  mark,  like  the  huaMB 
bloodstream's  diagram,  the  way  bf  whMh 
we  feed  our  strength. 

And  finally  the  planes  that  blrdlika  are 
borne  along  uoaeen  cciuta»  are  just  as  swnsliy 
flying  s  triad  and  tasted  road  tu  bahatt  «( 
the  Natton. 

Transportation,  the  arterlae  of  out  datSBH. 
No  part  of  our  NaUon  is  unknown  to  our  rail* 
roads  as  they  keep  on  the  move  tbe  essential 
food.  fuel,  and  goods  that  keep  as  aouad 
and  strong. 

In  rxitlcai  today  a«  In  World  Wbr  21.  vtaai 
they  carried  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
military  freight,  they  are  backlnc  our  tocaas 
in  Korea  and  wherever  else  tre^ttasn  Is  ebal- 
lenged  throtighout  the  wcrtd  with  the  stuff 
of  which  victory  la  made,  men  aa  wall  m 
material.  To  niovc  Just  one  dirlclon  of 
armed  farces  from  tralnhig  camp  to  < 
ttarkation  point,  you.  America, 
your  railroads,  and  receive.  870 
cars.  1,423  fliitcars.  301  gondola  ears, 
kitchen  cars,  40  boxcars,  8S  baggaga  eara. 

What  is  our  ntll  situation  n<7W  as 
pared  with  W«id  War  UT    Ustan.    A  third 
of  a  million  new  freight  eara  placed  la 
ice.  4.SO0  new  passenger  trains,  a  bmioa 
a    half    dollars   worth   of    new 
Tea:  should  Stalin  <±iallenge.  oiur 
are  ready. 

How  about  our  civil  airtinea?    It  1 
written,  and   tt  Is  true,  that  the 
airlift  leatrvt   in  tbe  world  today  Is  to 
found  In  tbe  fleet  of  tbe 
of  the  Dntted  SUtea. 

Bach   month,    frooa  Key 
baaea,  hondrtds  such  pUn«  hava  i 
cri.caUy  needed  fralgtat  aad  aollilMT 
Bonnel  to  the  far-eastern  war  front. 

The  trucking  tu  Juste  y  of  Aaaerlea. 
ing  more  than  eight  million  trucks, 
not  only  tbe  military  bat  builnaas. 
and  homes.  Is  today  answering  the 
needs  on  a  scale  that  wasnt  even 
of  ao  years  ago. 

Quickly  responding  to  this 
gency.  America's  truckers  gave  the  Arasy 
expedited  service,  sowathtag  the  HatJaa 
didn't  have  before — war  goods  truekad  aaat 
coast  to  west  ooast  in  a  raeord-braaldBg  • 
daya. 

Not  oootent  with  this 
cial  trucking  services  were  devised, 
tbls  autoaaotaUe   transport   wait.    T9tHf  It 
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cftfTlM  up  to  14  Jeep  trkUen  from  plants  In 
Chlca^^o  to  troop  centers  the  country  over. 

Today  ererylhing  we  eat.  wear,  or  u»e  Is 
curled  part  of  the  way  to  its  flnal  destina- 
tion by  tnis  comparatlTcly  young  arm  of 
Um  Nation's  transport. 

In  such  spinning  wbeeU  as  these,  then. 
M«  In  ytur  mind's  eye  America's  modem 
workhorses  providing  the  Nation  in  these 
crucial  tunes  with  il  transportation  pat- 
tern that  bas  no  equal. 

Mr.  ROfTzn..  Tou  hare  had  but  it>  gUmpae 
Of  the  complex  ftctlvltlec  of  our  gre$t  trans- 
portation system,  the  finest  and  iQost  effi- 
cient in  the  w(u-id.  Yet  today  we  are  laced 
with  many  problenu  arising  fron^  the  ex- 
panding mobilization  effort.  So  far  our 
transportation  facilities  have  proved  ade- 
quate (or  handling  the  mounting  volumes 
of  traffic,  but  new  problems  continue  to 
arise.  Their  solution  depends  upou  material 
supply  and  the  manpower  available  for  new 
equipment  construction  and  operation. 

The  railroads  are  faced  with  growing  short- 
ages. To  meet  their  Inxmedlate  needs  during 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  construction 
platM  Included  900  Diesel  locomotives.  i5.()00 
tank  ears,  and  30.000  freight  cars.  To  offset 
to  some  extent  production  lags,  all  segments 
Of  the  railroad  Industry  must  work  together 
for  better  utlllEatlon  and  Improved  schedul- 
ing 

Highway  freight  traffic,  double  that  of  10 
years  ago,  continues  to  rise.  There  Is  no 
current  truck  shortage,  but  fxirther  expan- 
•ton  Of  trtjcklng  operations  may  be  impaired 
by  highway  deterioration.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  currently 
channeling  critical  m^aterlal  mainly  to  high- 
ways of  first  Importance  to  moblUzailon  ac- 
tlvltlea.  There  are  15.056  niiles  of  Federal- 
aid  highways  now  under  construction — ajid 
plans  have  been  approved  for  5,897  miles. 

Oreat  Lakes  shipping,  particularly  of  ore. 
has  substantially  Increased.  Despite  Inade- 
qtxate  capacity,  operators  have  met  their 
schedules.  Expanded  overseas  shipping  re- 
quires new  merchant  vessels  of  high  speed 
and  mobility.  Preaent  construction  Includes 
some  35  dry -cargo  type  and  26  tankers. 

To  Increase  the  flow  of  crude  oU  and  avoid 
bottlenecks,  over  16.500  miles  of  additional 
pipelines  are  planned  for  construction. 

Air  traffic  also  has  climbed  over  30  percent. 
Xncreaaed  civU  and  military  use  of  the  air- 
ways and  terminals  has  brought  about  a 
common  system  of  air  navigation  and  traffic 
control  th.%t  assures  more  rapid  movement 
of  aircraft  regardless  of  weather. 

From  this  round-up  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system  and  its  potential.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  this  system  provides  the  arteries 
of  our  economy  and  security.  We  want  no 
hardening  of  these  arteries.  We  do  want  an 
Increasing  Qow  of  the  vital  blood  of  commerce 
•t  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Bmmkijct.  Thanks  to  Bill  Wood  for  his 
apadal  narration  on  this  program:  and,  until 
w  again  turn  our  cameras  upon  the  Nation's 
Capital  next  Sunday  to  report  on  the  battle 
of  dMDocracy  agatnat  world  communlam.  this 
la  David  Brtnkley  putting  a  period  on  yotir 
0fty-«ev«nth  Battle  Report.  Waahlngton. 


IW  Ult  mj.  GcB.  Rtbcrt  McKuc  Vail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  nEKMSTXVAjru 
W  TH>  BOOam  OP  RCPRKSCKTATTVES 

tnd99.  October  5,  1951 

Mr.    OHEIUL    Mr.    ^>eaker.    under 
to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  my 
obligation  to  memorialize  vith- 


.  ;i* 


In  this  RxcoKD  the  sad  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  neighbor,  a  great  PennsyU 
vanian.  Wednesday.  October  3,  1951. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  McKune  Vail  I  had 
the  honor  to  know  General  Vail  for  m$r 
20  years  in  the  "egislature  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harris^ 
burg.  Pa.,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  his  close  friendship  during  that 
period  and  since  my  entry  into  thir  coi>- 
gressional  body  and  until  his  death.  The 
following  can  somewhat  summarize  hk 
career : 

liij*t.ss    la    Fat  At    to   Oitt.    R.   M     Vao. — H^s 
Mii.rr.AXT   Careeb   Co\-xkxd   45   Ysaks       j 

MaJ  Gen  Robert  McKune  Vail,  76,  a  na- 
tive of  Scranton  and  one  of  PennsylvanUB 
most  distinguished  citizen -soldiers,  has  k>eeti 
claimed  by  deatn.  I 

General  Vail  succumbed  yesterday  at  h|i 
home  at  Camp  Hill,  Diiuphln  County,  aft* 
a  long  illness. 

A  former  commander  of  the  One  HundreO 
and  Ninth  Infantry  Regiment  and  poaaeaaolr 
of  a  distinguished  war  record.  General  VaU 
W8LS  also  a  former  State  adjutant  general, 
one-time  superintedent  of  the  WUkes-Bari 
division,  Scranton -Spring  Brook  Water  Serv- 
ice Co.,  and  also  served  for  a  time  as  Untte|l 
States  marshal  for  the  middle  district  Cff 
Pennsylvania. 

General  VaU,  who  was  adjutant  general 
durUig  the  administration  of  Gov.  Edward 
Martin,  resided  at  Indlantown  Gap  prior  to 
taking  up  residence  at  Camp  Hill  last  Jun#. 
He  lived  for  many  years  at  Kingston. 

His  military  career,  which  covered  a  spsiti 
of  45  years,  began  March  16,  1894.  when  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  D  of  tUe 
old   Thirteenth    Regiment. 

General  Vail  fought  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and 
the  Mexlcaui  Exi>e<lition  before  his  World  War 
I  service. 

Commissioned  as  a  captain  and  made  regl^- 
mental  adjutant  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
on  October  4,  ld04.  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  1918. 

Dtirlng  World  War  I  he  served  with  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty-eighth  Division,  Hte 
courage  in  combat  won  iiigh  military  honorf. 

On  September  5.  1918.  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  extraordinary 
heroism  In  action  near  Villette,  Prance. 

WOUNDED   IN   ACTION 

One  month  later  he  was  wounded  In  actioti 
during  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  and  thiis 
earned  the  Purple  Heart.  He  also  was  hon- 
ored by  the  French  Government  which  coi»- 
lerred  upon  him  the  French  d'Honneur  and 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  After  the  war 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  full  colon«l 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  One  Hundre^l 
and  Ninth  Regiment. 

Later  he  became  a  brigadier  general  in 
command  of  the  Fifty-third  Field  Artillery 
Brigade.  On  his  sixty-fourth  birthday  annU 
versary.  April  24.  1939.  General  Vail  was  pro^ 
moted  to  major  general  and  was  retired  osk 
that  date. 

General  Vail  was  associated  with  the  pub» 
Uc  utility  firm  for  40  yeso-s  and  retired  as 
supwlntendent. 

He  also  served  a  term  as  State  department 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  and  was 
a  former  president  of  the  Wilkes -Barre  Ki» 
wanis  Club. 

Hia-  term  as  United  States  marshal  raa 
from  1929  to  1932.  His  selection  for  the 
Federal  post  came  upon  the  recommenda* 
tlon  of  the  late  Dnlted  SUtes  Senator  David 
A.  Reed. 

General  VaU.  who  served  In  the  Mexican 
War  with  Senator  Ma<tim,  served  as  adju* 
tant  general  in  Governor  Mabtin  s  cabinet 
from  1M8  to  1947. 

IMor  to  that  he  served  as  deputy  adjutant 
general     tmder     former     Gov.     Arthur     U, 


I 


Jaxxies.  being  appointed  Octot>er  1,  1940.  and 
as  acting  adjutant  general  from  February 
ao.  1041.  until  January  19,  1943.  wbtm  he 
assumed  full  command. 

During  those  years  be  became  knossn  ai 
one  of  the  best-IUced  oOlclais  on  Cspltdl  Hill. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  his  namje  was 
mentioned  prominently  for  appointment  aa 
commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
and.  on  one  occasion,  he  decUned  thkt  ap- 
pointment. I 

General  Vail,  who  was  born  in  Scranton, 
received  his  early  education  In  thie  city 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Bligbtimton 
high  school.  He  also  was  graduated  from 
btisiness  college.  ' 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  ths  lormer 
Helene  O.  Hull,  and  a  son.  John,  a  member 
of  the  Kingston  High  School  faculty;  asluter. 
Mrs.  Stanley  B  Michael,  this  dty:  and  a 
brother,  Rosanum  I.  VaU,  Maplewcod.  N.  J. 


Loans  to  Veterans  i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  press  release  from  the  Brook- 
lyn council,  Veterans  of  Poreinn  Wars, 
Issued  by  its  county  commander.  Vincent 
J.  DiMattina.  It  points  up  a  tery  seri- 
ous problem.  Unless  the  mortgage  ptrike 
by  some  of  our  lencing  institutions  Is 
called  ofif  they  will  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  the  loans  directly  to 
veterans  as  presently  provided  tiy  l$w. 

The  release  is  as  follows: 

Coxinty  Commander  Vincent  J.  DiMattina, 
of  Brooklyn  Council,  Veterans  of  Pbreign 
Wars,  today  demanded  thart  the  Federal  Qot- 
emment  begin  granting  4-percent  mottgage 
loans  to  World  War  U  veterana  in  the  «ietro- 
polltan  area  unless  local  banks  in. mediately 
cease  charging  veterans  higher  intsrest  rates 
on  what  should  be  properly  clas8:.fiecl|  as  4- 
percent  GI  mortgages.  j 

Reporting  that  a  series  of  comolalftte  on 
the  subject  had  come  to  his  attentioti,  Di- 
Mattina pointed  out  that  the  Vet<!ran*'  Ad- 
ministration already  had  congresiilonai  au- 
thority to  grant  direct  4-percent  lo^ns  to 
qualified  veterans  in  areas  whe:-e  IK  was 
deemed  that  a  ahertege  of  4-percent  ^mort- 
gage  money  exlsta. 

The  VFW  leader  said  that  he  intends  to 
apprise  Brooklyn's  nine-man  congre^lonal 
delegation  of  the  shortage  here. 

He  termed  the  apparent  need  for  F^eral 
Intervention  In  this  community  a  disgrace 
which  could  only  be  wiped  out  by  a  forth- 
right reversal  of  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
great  lending  institutions. 

DiMattina  explained  that  his  organiza- 
tion had  been  receiving  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  reiwrts  that  banks  have  been  tilmlng 
down  qualified  veterans'  applications  Xor  4- 
percent  OI  mortgagee  but  have  been  offer- 
ing the  satne  veterans  home  loans  at  4>4 
percent  and  higher  Interest  rates. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  lending  Insti- 
tutions, DiMattina  asserted.  Is  a  beltrayal 
of  the  veterans'  trust  in  the  financial'  lead- 
ers of  this  great  city.  } 

The  turn-down  on  4-percent  loaiss.  In 
many  instances,  have  been  based  on  the 
flimsiest  of  excuses  including  a  statement 
that  veterans  were  not  eligible  for  GI  loans 
unless  they  were  already  depositors  in  the 
particular  bank  from  which  a  mortgagt  lo«n 
was  being  sought.  DiMattina  said.         j 
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III*  Fire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOCSl  OP  REPRKSETTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.   JENKINS       Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 

days  ago  the  House  considered  and 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  improve  the  Forest  Fire  Station 
at  Missoula.  Mont.  I  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  legislation  and  in  the  course  of  my 
discussion  i  referred  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  April  28  1951.  and  which  was  written 
by  mr  nephew.  Starr  Jenkins,  who  was 
for  some  time  a  fire  jumper  working  out 
of  the  fire  station  at  Missoula. 

In  this  article  he  graphically  describes 
one  of  the  fire  fighting  battles  in  which 
he  took  part.  His  story  must  have  had 
some  merit  else  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  would  not  have  accepted  it.  In  the 
remarks  that  If'made  I  referred  to  one 
very  tragic  incident  which  he  describes. 
Several  Mnnbers  of  the  House  suggested 
that  I  have  his  story  printed  in  the  Com- 
GRESsiowAL  RkcoED.  I  am  doing  so  be- 
lieving that  since  he  was  at  that  time 
employed  by  the  Government  at  the  Mis- 
soula station  it  will  be  interesting  and 
pertinent.  The  incidents  that  he  de- 
scribes are  the  every  day  work  of  these 
heroic  young  men. 

The  story  is  as  follows: 

We  Jump  Into  Ftkm 
(By  Starr  Jenkins) 

I'm  up  in  the  hot  sun  cutting  a  tin  valley 
drain  for  the  new  loft  roof  we  re  putting  on 
when  the  call  comes  in.  "Eight  men  on  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  One  plane  load.  Cole.  Jen- 
kins. Samsel.  Hall.  Hellman.  Bennett,  Piper. 
Thol.  Get  your  gear  and  let's  go.  Fire 
Jump.*' 

It  is  1.40  on  a  summer  afternoon  The 
Forest  Service  parachute  left,  at  Missoula. 
Mont^  Is  having  a  bu&y  week.  Fu-es  are  pop- 
ping all  over  the  region,  and  planes  are  shut- 
tling men  out  to  Jump  and  back  home  to  rest 
as  long  as  daylight  will  let  them.  We're  run- 
ning oat  of  Jump  rations  and  have  to  order 
truckioads  oX  C  rations  from  War  Svirplus. 
and  the  riggers  are  working  overtime  to  get 
the  chutes  packed  as  those  big  white  bundles 
of  loose  nylon  come  in.  One  fabulous  Thurs- 
day within  the  last  few  weeks  64  men  Jumped 
on  fires  scattered  over  the  wUd  25.000.000 
acres  that  Is  the  Forest  Service's  re^doa  1. 
ari  a  week  later  34  men  were  dropped  in 
twos  and  fours  and  sometimes  dozens  from 
the  Gallatin  Forest,  down  near  WyonUng.  to 
the  Kaniksu.  up  in  Washington  State. 

"AU  rigat,  you  ^uys.  Shank  uill  be  sp>otting 
you.  and  you'll  land  at  West  Yellowstone  to 
pick  up  the  park  man.  Hell  show  you  where 
the  fires  are.  Four  small  ones  they're  sup- 
posed to  be — UtUe  lightning  strikes.  He'll 
have  nuips  for  you  and  give  you  your  best 
xoutes  out.  Now  get  tlxat  gear  into  the 
plane." 

We've  been  loading  a  pick-up  with  half 
a  tun  of  equipment:  Back-pack  chutes  in 
white  canvas  covers;  chest-pack  reserves, 
compact  and  olive  drab  with  led  rip  rings; 
big,  bulky  sacks  that  contain  our  canvas  Jump 
,  suits,  helmets,  let-down  ropes  and  harnesses. 
Fire  packs  with  rations,  canteens,  flashlights, 
fire  tools — a  shovel  and  a  pula&kl.  and  a  fila 
for  sharpening  them — all  wrapped  tightly  In 
new  tarps  and  mounted  on  c. ark-board  car- 
riers Xor  the  hike  out.     Sleeping  bags — big 


kapok  ones  this  time  instead  of  the  tiny. 
•Octent  gooae-dowQ  rolls  we  sometimes  have 
tkioa^  on  firaa.  Plve-galloc  water  caas — sil- 
very square  obkm^s  of  steel  that  we  know 
from  expencQoc  ams«h  as  often  as  not  on 
landing — Ued  In  pairs  to  cargo  chutes.  Th«n 
lots  of  odds  and  ends,  like  a  spotters  kit. 
map  cases  with  compasses,  climbing  irons 
for  retrieving  chutes,  extra  signal  streamers, 
and  a  eroascut  saw  bolted  between  two 
boards,  so  that  Ita  sharp-set  teeth  won't  be 
ruined  on  landing. 

Ou:,&ide,  the  plane  is  a  sight  to  frighun 
the  wiis  out  of  a  modern  air  passenger.  It 
is  an  ancient  trlmotor  Job.  its  engines  ua- 
cowied.  external  control  cabl«6  that  slap  its 
corrugat«d  alunUnum  side*  in  the  wiud. 
truck  tires  on  huge  soUd  wheels,  large  square 
Windows  like  a  streetcar  and  the  over-all 
streamlining  of  a  model  T.  The  wlug  Is  mas- 
sive and  (at.  and  the  fuselage  seemjs  cut  off 
square  at  the  bottcm  to  clear  the  turi  of  the 
airport.  The  wing-mounted  engmes  have 
three  dials  each  on  the  intxiard  sKie  of  one 
strut,  so  that  tiie  oilot.  to  check  the  engine  s 
performance,  must  look  through  rain,  dark- 
ness, or  tig  and  hoA  those  dials.  Th*&  mu- 
seum piece  of  an  aircraft  has  been  known 
vartouslT  as  tiie  Heap,  ibe  Tin  Oooee.  tbe 
Flpag  Quonset  Hut.  and  Oid  Ironsides. 

Yet  we  wtio  are  abotrt  to  fly  m  her  feel  good 
Inside,  knowing  that  ahe  is  light  for  her  siae 
and  can  get  in  and  out  of  canyons  and 
postage-stamp  airstrips.  We  know  that  the 
pudgy  S-!oot-thick  wing  elves  her  tremen- 
dous lift — she  can  glide  and  glide  if  the  en- 
gines fail.  We  know  that  the  high  wing  and 
big  square  windows  give  us  visibility,  and 
vtslbUity  Is  important  In  this  business  of 
jumpng  on  flr«s.  We  know  also  that  she. 
like  her  sister  ships,  has  been  kept  up  by  her 
owner — Johnson  Flrlne  Service,  contractor 
to  the  Porest  Service  in  Region  1 — ^to  the 
best  of  man's  abUity. 

Now  the  pick-up  roa-s  out  to  where  the 
plane  1«  thundering  In  warm-up,  and  we 
transfer  the  load  into  her  belly  and  climb  In 
ourmlves.  Take-off  time,  2  o'clock  We  are 
scrambUng  around  in  the  great  Jumble  of 
equipment  as  the  airport  and  the  fairgrounds 
and  Missoula  drop  away  bel<»w.  We  swing 
past  the  big  white  U  of  Mcntsna  State  Uni- 
versity on  the  side  of  Sentinel  Mountain  and 
then  settle  on  a  eoutheast  course  bound  for 
Yellowstone  country. 

Two  hundred  mUes  from  Missoula  to  West 
Yellowstone.  A  2-hour  filght  In  the  slow- 
moving  plane.  We  climb  to  clear  the  rldgen 
that  bristle  up  before  us,  and  there  always 
seem  to  be  higher  ones  beyond  Getting 
cool  as  we  climb  TTie  door  of  the  plane  is 
off  and  tmck  in  Missoula,  and  a  safety  bar 
stretches  across  the  middle  of  the  doorway 
to  keep  guys  from  falling  out. 

Smltty,  the  chief  rigger,  is  along  for  the 
ride  and  Is  telling  us  not  to  hit  the  ground 
in  high  country  Like  Yellowstone  or  we'll 
break  otir  ankles  like  he  did  on  his  last  Jump 
up  there  in  '47. 

"Hang  up,  whatever  you  do.  because  that 
ground  at  8.000  to  10.000  f««t  is  Just  too  hard 
to  land  on." 

We  think  about  It.  the  fact  that  air  that 
high  is  a  little  thin  for  safe  parachute  Jump- 
ing, and  It  sounds  like  good  advice 

"Small  reproduction,  young  trees — t^iat's 
what  you  want  to  look  for.  Small  repro- 
duction for  a  soft  landing  But  hang  up, 
whatever  you  do."  Then  Smltty  goes  up 
forward  to  gab  with  the  pilot  and  Dy  the  old 
Goose  a  while,  horsir^g  It  sloppily  over  the 
next  pass'  till  tbe  pilot  takes  the  controls 
a-Tiy  from  him  and  adds  -  little  throttle 
for  cood  measure. 

"TSttj.  that  mtist  be  Georgetown  Lake. 

*^eah,  thare's  Anaconda  over  there.  Se« 
tlve  big  smelters  r** 

Eleven  ttkouaand  fast  to  clear  the  highest 
range.  It's  cold  up  here  in  the  air-condi- 
tioned pUne.    Seems  funny;  an  ho\u  ago  X 


was  sweeting,  out  eo  tiaat  roof  te 

best.    Mow  Ira  alkeklnt  vttH  cOti  mmi 
Ing  through  the  big  vlUte  Mcks  to  lad  : 
and  break  out  my  high-collar«d  tmm 
JeckM. 

B^  stone  mcamtaliH  wtth  Ji^Betf 
by.    I'd  hate  to  Jtunp  Uxto  ntxM 
Doat  worry,  you  wont  bave  to.    Tlw 
Service  isn't  out  of  its  hita-j 

The  ranfres  are  getting  drier,  lees  ttsal 
more  and  more  Just  t>lg  humpy 
bereneeii  aeparmtiiig  tbe  twleting  itvai 
leys  with  their  brlfbt-fTeen  trrtfatid 
We'r*  alantlng  down  over  nebgm 
and  my  ears  are  popping  In  a  glMe. 
be  clone  to  W^eet  Tellowetone.  We  start  saM> 
ing  up — too  early,  but  e>ferytody  etwta.  to  I 
do.  too.  Dumping  our  saAs  out  oa  tlM 
crowded  floor  of  tbe  plane.  flghtlDg  oar  way 
into  our  girdles  and  Jackets  and  jump  pMBta 
with  tbe  big  webbing  crotch  protecttoa.  aaA 
our  qutck-releaae  harneeees. 

"Tou  can  jnit  on  the  ehtites  later,  gvyn, 
after  we  pick  up  the  park  man." 

So  we  dont  fasten  our  legstrape,  btrt  il% 
con>f ortably  half  dressed  for  a  Jump,  and  rm 
takinf  plcttxres  with  the  se-mtlltnwter  oam> 
era  that  I  take  on  all  fires  th«se  days. 

"Hey,  there's  West  TeUowstone!" 

We  give  the  town  a  good  bun  witb  tao 
steeply  banked  circles  to  lose  altitude,  aad 
West  YeUowsume,  with  its  railroad  station 
and  lodge  and  airstrip  and  stores,  and  two 
highways  slicing  away  through  tbe  "t^i*^ 
plateau  of  timber,  is  wheeling  below  tts  Ilka 
a  big.  alow  pin  wheel.  Tlien  the  pilot  It  dowa 
where  he  wants  to  be.  and  we  skitter  la  over 
the  clawing  iodgepolc  to  a  landing  on  tbe  dtot 
•trip. 

We  taxi  over  for  gas  and  to  And  Um 
man.  and  all  pile  out  for  a  stretch.  Bo*  i 
down  here.  Why  did  «e  suit  up  eo  aooaV 
Smltty  and  Hank  Shank  are  out  buatlac  for 
the  p>ark  man  wtiUe  we  sprawl  in  t2>e  absiaa 
of  the  plane's  protective  wing.  8oaa  ttef 
are  back  In  a  black  park  aernoe  car.  ai^  ttaay 
pile  out  with  two  Natknal  Park  nagHB. 
These  are  dressed  In  saappy  green -and^pnay 
uniforms  that  we  in  the  forest  eeiika  thtnk 
make  them  look  Just  a  Uttle  too  mad»  Ufea 
tourist  uah«s.  Btrt  forget  tbe  rivalry,  na^ 
working  toother  tbU  time.  BasMtaa.  ttw 
park  service  pays  for  Bkalntalninf  101  of  oor 
160  Jumpers  at  Miseoula.  eo  that  tbe  paik 
people  can  caU  ou  tbe  outftt  for  flre  laiiSwi 
tlou  whenever  Glacier  or  Tettoaatona  aaada  1ft. 
"One  of  the  ftres  has  a  ground  erew  oa  It 
already."  Shank  Is  saying.  So  HMlman  and 
Bennett  unsult  to  stay  here  at  Weet  TeDov* 
stone.  Hellman  fits  his  haraeas  and  reeerva 
onto  the  ranger  that's  going  to  guide  ttke  re- 
maining six  of  us  to  our  three  tvmote  spot 
fh'es.  Shank  is  reshuffling  the  jump  Uat,  and 
I  want  to  Jump  last,  so  I  csib  take  plcturae  of 
the  guys  going  out  of  tbe  doar.  B\it  I  dont 
say  an3rthing.  and  he  puta  me  ta  the  flnt 
pair — iCermit  Cole,  of  Mlasoula,  a  good  bOy. 

Cole  and  I  didnt  find  out  tiU  Saturday 
afterAoon  that  the  last  four  men  of  otir  eight 
man  load — Hellman,  Bennett.  Thol  and  Pip- 
er— all  made  dry  ruxu  on  Tellowstone  and 
went  back  to  Missoula  to  Jump  on  Prlday  and 
die  in  Helena  National  Forest.  And  I  aanted 
to  go  last  to  take  pictures! 

We  suit  up  again,  this  time  chutes  and  aU. 
and  check  one  another  out.  Bameaeas  Kcara 
all  around;  safety  catches  of  our  quick-re- 
leases on:  three  little  strings  \mder  the  loop 
of  each  static  line  to  secure  the  apex  of  the 
chute  to  its  cover  tin  our  welgiu  taaxa  It 
loose.  A  dozen  little  details  thAt  have  to  ba 
right.  Our  right  legs  look  lat  with  a  lOO-lKot 
coll  of  rope  stuffed  in  the  leg  pocket.  And 
my  left  leg  Is  also  bulgtng  with  a 
strapped-on  canvas  sack  of  pcrscnal 
frjap,  toothbrush,  dean  aodka,  ux 
dungarees.  Well  be  alfloost 
when  we  get  our  football  balmeta  oa  arMi 
the  wlre-grlU  face  maaks  btickled 
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hun(tr«d  dollars'  worth  of  ^uiptiMnt.  Sev- 
enty pounds  of  fabric  and  rop«  and  metal 
per  man.  not  counting  the  stuff  that  goes  In 
by  cargo  chute. 

Tlie  en^nes  are  thundering  again,  and  the 
park  man  yella  to  the  pilot,  "Got  plenty  of 
gas?  We've  gotU  fly  50  miles  one  direction, 
then  70  miles  another,  then  40  miles  back." 
"Yeah,  we've  got  pienty."' 
AU  aboard  again  except  Hellman  and  Ben- 
nett— the  ladt  I  ever  see  of  them  alive — and 
we're  roaring  down  the  runway  in  take-off. 
The  park  man  has  an  armful  of  map  scrolls, 
and  he's  having  a  tough  time  climbing  for- 
ward over  the  jumble  of  men  and  equipment 
In  the  seattess  tunnel-ltke  plane.  He's 
brought  a  feeble  little  water  bag  along  to  drop 
to  one  of  his  ground  crews.  A  2-gallon  job 
ivlth  about  half  a  gallon  In  it — and  that  leak- 
ing out  thr  jgh  the  loose  cap  as  the  bag  lies 
on  iu  side  by  the  door,  jiggling  with  the 
plane  vibration.  Hate  to  be  out  on  a  moun- 
tain and  have  to  depend  on  that.  Our 
amashable  square  water  cans  don't  look  half 
bad  alongside  this  park  brand  of  water 
•upply. 

The  ranger  is  a  nice  guy.  and  he's  done  this 
before.  As  soon  as  he  knows  that  Cole  and 
I  arc  on  the  first  stick,  he  gives  me  a  little 
piece  of  a  Tellowstcxie  topographic  map  with 
■ome  lakes  and  a  couple  of  rivers  on  it  and 
an  inked-in  X  and  8on>«  arrows  running  east 
and  north  from  the  X.  The  X  Is  the  fU-e.  of 
coiuse — as  close  as  they  can  tell  from  the 
Mount  Sheridan  lookout,  and  Incidentaiiy 
about  a  half  mile  off,  as  we  find  out  later — 
and  the  little  river  nearby  Is  the  headwaters 
of  the  Snake.  The  thick  green  line  right  be- 
low the  X  Is  the  southern  border  of  the 
park — less  than  3  miles  from  the  fire.  So 
that'll  put  us  250  miles  strnlght  southeast  of 
kllasoula.  The  ranger  Is  explaining  that  the 
arrows  point  the  way  out. 

"Don't  go  back  this  way  on  the  trail,"  he 
•bouts  above  the  roaring  engines,  "even 
though  it  looks  closer.  t>ecause  that  trail 
baant  been  maintained.  Oo  north,  the  way 
It's  marked,  to  the  ranger  station  on  Heart 
Lake." 

"iloger,"  I  say.  and  put  the  map  away  and 
•tart  taking  pictures  again.  It's  great  being 
a  aecond-year  jumper  and  having  a  little 
dqterlencc  to  give  you  conftdence.  It's  more 
fiUQ  kno  >  Ing  the  little  tricks  that  take  your 
mind  off  yourself— enough  to  keep  from 
•weatlng  like  Samael.  or  Piper,  there.  Short 
Hall  seems  klnda  quiet,  too.  Oh,  well,  last 
fear  you  sweated  jtist  as  they're  doing. 

Wer»  over  the  valley  of  the  Snake,  and 
the  c  and  Tetons  rear  their  heads  in  jagged 
blAck  majesty  40  miies  to  the  south.  Bank 
Shank,  our  handsome  spotter,  is  motioning 
me  back  to  wbare  Cole  i«  sitting  by  the  door, 
waiting.  The  ranger  la  up  with  amltty  ami 
the  piiot,  looklns  for  the  amoke.  and  I  take 
A  Uat  anapabnt  of  Cole  before  tticklng  my 
eamcT*  inside  my  Jacket  and  imder  my  arm. 
where  U  hunt  wnMlMd  yet  on  •  landing. 

"There  it  U."  I  say.  poking  Hank  Shank 
aad  polstmg  to  a  smoke  off  the  port  qtiarter. 
Hie  amoke  lent  much,  and  Cole  and  X 
flgtue  we  really  are  going  on  a  one-man 
flre,  but  two  of  ua  along  for  safety.  Word 
to  pMsed  to  the  pUot.  and  we  get  down  to 
Inistnees.  Cole  and  I  put  on  our  glovee  and 
taelmeu  antf  map  our  collars  all  the  way  up 
and  fct  otur  atatle  llnee  over  our  arms  and 
Into  oar  rlgfat  band*. 

There's  a  wlldcmeee  of  snags  below  vut— 
mllea  and  mllee  at  dead-vhlte  tree  skeletona 
marching  over  tlia  hlUa  ••  far  aa  we  can  eee 
individual  uvea.  The  out  Heart  Lake  burn. 
the  ranger  eaUl.  in  IMl,  and  atlll  lookloA 
ugly  af  tw  all  tboee  yaara. 

,  One  01  the  four  dangerous  hcne- 
tAcukg  the  emoka  Jumper;  the  others 
p  watar.  •henr  rodts,  and  Inaeeure 
hant-itpa.    dole  and  Bank  Bhank  and 
And  I  are  all  looking  for  a  decent 
^^Mt  to  land  la  that  toeeing  ocMn  of  brittle 
«M  ho—;  And  we  all  etmultaaeoualy  de- 


cide on  the  only  spot  available— a  stand  of 
thick  young  reproduction  about  a  mile  along 
the  riUge  from  the  smoke.  I've  got  the  map 
out  again,  getting  oriented  with  the  terrain, 
and  100  percent  of  my  attention  is  on  the 
problem  of  getting  to  tlM  ground  safely. 
Ground  altitude  almost  8.000  feet  here. 
"Remember,  hang  up.  whatever  you  do!"  A 
little  drift  chute  gives  us  the  wind — some- 
thing like  12  miles  an  hour,  blowing  east — 
and  then  comes  the  order  to  hook  up. 

Cole  and  I  snap  our  static  lln«s  into  the 
cable  over  the  door  and  give  ourselves  a 
last  fast  check-out.  Cole  is  going  out  first, 
so  he  kneels  in  the  oval  door  and  puts  one 
foot  out  on  the  little  step  hanging  there 
in  space.  I'm  going  out  second,  so  I  crouch 
behind  him  ready  to  follow  him  out  as  soon 
as  the  door  is  clear.  Shank  checks  us  over 
carefully  again  and  briefs  ua  once  more 
on  the  spot  we're  tc  aim  for  and  repeats 
what  the  ranger  said  about  hiking  out. 
Then  we  swing  Into  the  final  pass.  Shank 
jockeying  the  plaie  into  position  with  band 
signals  to  the  pilot.  The  noisy  engines  die 
at  last  and  after  1  second  of  eerie  silence. 
Cole  gets  the  slap  to  go.  He  steps  out  easy 
and  straight,  wrapping  his  arms  across  the 
reserve  on  his  chest,  and  the  static  line  be- 
gins reeling  the  white  silk  off  his  back.  I'm 
out  with  him  a  half  second  later,  feeling 
the  weird  minutes-long  moment  of  falling 
before  the  opening  shock  jolts  me  in  the 
chest,  and  then  that  wonderful  nylon  flower 
is  open  above  me  with  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing through. 

No  lines  over— canopy  functioning  per- 
fectly. Cole  is  far  enough  away.  Okay, 
where  is  that  spot?  There  it  is,  the  lightest 
green  of  that  patch  of  timber.  Turn  away 
from  it  and  hold  into  the  wind.  I  grab  a 
guideline  to  spin  myself  west — for  this  is 
a  steerable,  slotted  Forest  Service  chute  I'm 
wearing— and  haul  down  the  front  riaers  to 
gain  forward  speed. 

I'm  chinning  m3rself  on  the  risers  to  give 
myself  8  or  maybe  10  miles  an  hour  into  the 
wind.  The  plane  is  circling  around  watching 
us  closely  and  is  c<impletely  out  of  my  con- 
sciousness. Damned  arms  are  getting  tired, 
and  I'm  watching  the  ground  through  the 
V  of  my  feet.  I'm  not  going  to  make  it: 
the  wind's  pushing  me  too  far.  And  yet 
for  some  reason  I'm  not  worried  at  all  that 
I'm  sailing  beyond  the  thick  safe  stand  of 
young  treee  toward  the  open,  tree -dot  ted 
ridge. 

Gettin'  pretty  close.  Better  stop  planing 
and  turn  around.  The  slots  start  me  around 
so  111  come  in  frontward,  and  I'm  not'  quite 
around,  and  dumping  both  slots  to  kill  for- 
ward speed,  when  the  grassy  ground  with 
all  the  tT**i  just  out  of  reach  rushes  up 
Into  me  with  a  thump.  My  feet  are  to- 
gether from  habit,  and  I  flop  into  a  loose 
sideways  roll  and  come  up  tangled,  unhurt 
and  happj. 

A  soft  landing,  considering  the  8.000  feet. 
No  harder  than  plenty  of  jumps  I've  made 
at  2,000  or  3.000.  Well,  that  just  shows  what 
queer  ducks  parachutes  are.  The  air  must 
be  perfect  today. 

Cole  has  also  hit  the  ground  100  yards 
away  from  me  and  behind  a  couple  of  trees. 
We  are  both  waving  our  signal  streamers  at 
the  plane  to  show  them  we're  all  right,  and 
then  we're  climbing  out  of  our  gear  and 
sacking  it  up.  The  plane  goes  away  to  drop 
Samael  and  Short  on  a  smoke  we  cant  see, 
beyond  the  Snake,  and  comes  back  10  min- 
utes later  l->  drop  our  cargo.  We  have  piled 
our  aacked-Up  gear  In  an  orange-streamered 
cache  on  the  ridge  and  watch  our  cargo 
oome  out  of  the  plane  a  mile  away  through 
the  foreet  of  snags.  The  water-can  chute 
hangs  up  in  the  top  of  a  big  snag  right  near 
the  vague  haae  of  smoke,  and  ;he  silvery  tin 
twtrla  and  twinklea  in  the  sun,  making  a 
perfect  landmark  for  us  to  hike  for 

O.  K.,  Jenkins,  the  fun  is  over.  Now  be- 
glne  the  work  you're  getting  paid  for.    The 


noise  of  the  plane  tapers  away  to  nothing, 
and  al)  of  a  sudden  it's  quiet  on  this  meun- 
tain.  Cole  and  I  are  two  guys  alone  in  the 
wilderness.  Alone,  many  miles  from  the 
nearest  road,  in  a  sunny,  dead  foreet, 

"Damn  Smitty  for  forgetting  to  dropj  the 
sleeping  baga. 

"Oh.  well."  says  Cole,  full  of  good  s^nee, 
as  always,  "that  just  means  we'll  work  ihoet 
of  the  night.  And  those  kapoks  are  plenty 
big  to  pack  out." 

He's  right,  and  I  know  it.  and  I  don't  c|lnd 
working  most  of  the  night  anyway  to  f^ake 
in  a  little  overtime.  j 

The  fire  is  up  on  a  knoll  the  way  moet 
lightning  strikes  and  isn't  going  anywhere 
since  the  wind  died  down.  It's  reiilly  a 
tiny  fire — at  the  size  the  Forest  Service  fkee 
to  catch  them — not  covering  100  aqWare 
feet — In  five  or  six  Uttle  spots,  where  iSe 
lightning  split  off  chunks  of  a  snag  and  scat- 
tered them,  burning,  out  on  the  grass.  The 
stump  of  the  snag  is  20  feet  high  and  bifrn- 
Ing  all  the  way  up  and  down  Inside,  and 
dropping  It  will  be  our  biggest  single  job  In 
putting  out  this  fire. 

We're  a  little  short  on  water  because  when 
we  felled  the  snag  that  held  our  water  can 
way  up  in  the  air,  the  can  smashed  to  tin- 
foil and  the  water  wetted  up  the  groUnd 
good.  Besides  that,  one  of  the  canteen*  on 
the  fire  packs  had  a  leak  and  Is  dry,  sol  we 
have  half  a  gallon  from  the  other  canteen 
to  last  us  till  W9  hike  down  to  the  Siiake 
tomorrow  sometime.  Not  that  we'll  fteed 
any  more  than  that  half  gallon.  But  know- 
ing that's  all  we've  got  Is  making  us  thirsty 
already. 

It's  been  a  big  job  falling  a  snag  3  ^eet 
through  at  the  butt  with  a  Pulaski  jusi  to 
get  down  the  cargo  chute — a  Pulaski  b^ing 
a  heavy-headed  ax  with  an  axiz  blade  on  the 
back.  Cole  and  I  have  taken  turns  and  are 
really  warmed  up  by  the  time  she  sWaya 
and  cracks  and  comes  crashing  down  among 
the  jumble  of  deadfalls  around  us. 

We  collect  the  gear  and  eat  supper,  hitting 
the  liquid  canned  stuff  first  to  save  tour 
water,  and  then  settle  down  for  a  nlghi  of 
work.  The  tall  butt  of  the  biornlng  s^ag 
comes  down  first  and  doubles  the  spread  of 
the  fire  by  taking  an  unexpected  roll.  We 
cool  the  burning  logs  by  turning  them  w|irm 
side  up  and  scraping  the  fire  out  of  them 
with  the  adz  blades  of  the  Pulaskls.  We 
break  the  big  embers  up  Into  Uttle  ones  Und 
spread  out  the  hot  spots  to  cool  and  bum 
out.  Then  we  trail  each  little  spot  of  bam. 
scraping  a  shallow  shovel-width  trench 
around  it  down  to  fireproof  mineral  earth. 

"Separate  the  fuel  from  the  fire"- the  old 
slmpUcity-ltself  fire-flghtlng  method  of  the 
Forest  Service.  It  doesn't  take  water  or 
chemicals  or  bombs  or  pumps  or  hoees, 
though  all  those  things  may  help  if  availa- 
ble. All  It  takes  In  essence  la  men.  enotigh 
men  with  tools,  and  lots  of  sweat  and  back- 
bending  and  shiny  places  on  the  inside^  of 
thumbs.  And  half -decent  luck  in  regard  to 
wind.  But  like  any  fire-fighting  methcxl  It 
works  best  at  night,  when  everything  cools 
down. 

It's  midnight  and  cold,  and  the  stars  are 
so  bright  you  can  almost  see  by  em,  and  the 
northern  lights  are  a  faint  gray  glow  In  the 
sky  that  looks  like  dawn  coming  up  in  the 
wrong  place.  Cole  and  I  are  sitting  aroUnd 
patrolling  our  little  line  and  taking  turns 
going  up  to  a  muddy  svunp  of  a  spring  we 
found  to  fill  two  water  bags  with  the 
stagnant  stuff  and  pour  it  on  what  spots  are 
still  glowing  red  in  the  darkness.  There's 
not  much  smoke  drifting  up  through  the 
cones  of  light  from  our  headlamp  fiashllghts 
any  more.  The  night  is  still  and  without 
wind.     And  the  fire  is  just  about  dead. 

So  we  decide  to  stretch  out  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  wrapping  up  In  the  tarps  from 
the  fire  packs  and  the  cargo  chutes  to  keep 
warm.  Not  as  cold  as  I'd  expected  it  to  l>e. 
and  2  hours  of  good  shut-eye  really  pick  tne 
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up.     Don't  forget  to  put  that  on  the  time 
report,  that  we  slept  for  2  hours 

X7p  again  at  two  for  a  long  cold  morning 
of  mop-up  We  douse  every  square  foot  of 
the  bum  with  undrinkable  water  unA  go  over 
the  charred  ground  wltit  our  gloves  off.  feel- 
ing for  warm  spots.  It  seems  I'm  spending 
half  the  night  slogging  back  and  forth  to 
the  shallow  sump,  filling  the  water  bags 
tediously  with  a  skillet,  and  climbing  end- 
lessly over  the  tangled  maze  of  fallen  snags 
back  to  the  fire. 

It's  dawn  and  beautiful,  and  there's  Mount 
Sheridan  to  the  north  and  the  valley  cf  the 
Snakf  t>elow  us.  and  we"r»  filthy  and  tired 
and  unshaver..  and  the  fire  Is  dead  We  eat 
breakfast,  griping  again  because  there's  too 
much  chocolate  and  ham  in  these  jump 
ratkms,  and  the  last  of  otir  canned  fruit  and 
juice  goes,  and  all  but  a  couple  of  swallows 
at  water.  Oh,  well,  there's  a  whole  river  of 
It  right  down  there.  Well  make  out  all 
right. 

We  know  well  have  to  watch  the  bum 
throng  at  least  2  o'clock  this  aftenioon  to 
make  sure  that  aot^whsre  in  tb.'it  black  wet 
meaa  of  charcoal  v^^ven't  missed  one  spark. 
because  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  will  show 
amoke  If  there's  going  to  be  any.  So  we  fig- 
ure well  use  tlxis  half  day  to  start  packing 
out.  Chutes,  suits,  fire  packs,  and  tools  wUl 
make  a  good  mule  load  for  each  of  ub.  And 
as  we  have  time  to  burn,  we  might  as  well 
make  two  trips. 

It's  a  mile  back  along  the  ridge  to  our 
Jump  gaar.  and  then  3  miles  down  to  the 
river  trail — ail  through  the  maddening  tangle 
of  downed  snags  that  blankets  this  country. 
About  80  percent  of  the  dead/alls  lie  with 
theu  top*  to  the  east.  t«llu:ig  us  muteiy  that 
the  winds  roar  through  this  saddle  frum  the 
weet  naoet  of  the  time  We  pack  down  our 
jump  gear — two  big,  heavy  white  sacks  apiece 
lashed  to  a  clackboard — and  it  s  ueacherous 
footing  downhill  over  the  never-ending  snags. 
Five  or  six  elk  are  moving  down  ahead  ol  us, 
keeping  a  good  hall  nuie  away  and  wondering 
what  nien  are  doing  prowling  around  their 
domain  It's  marshy  grassland  in  the  bot- 
toms, with  freth  elk  wallows  and  lot*  of  flies, 
and  a  flock  of  biac'.: -headed  Canada  geese 
takes  off  ahonking  from  the  ^lake  as  we 
trudge  into  sight. 

A  soft  little  rain  starts  to  fall,  and  we  know 
the  fire  is  out  for  good,  even  though  well 
check  it  again  to  make  sure  when  we  go  bac^ 
alter  the  rations  and  fire  tools.  We  get 
squared  away  with  our  map,  discovering  the 
haif-miie  error  in  the  original  fire  location 
from  the  lay-out  of  the  trail  with  the  river; 
and  it's  good  to  have  a  fuu  canteen  again. 

Six  o'clock.  Thursday  evening.  The  run- 
light  is  bright  and  warm,  and  I've  just  taken 
a  bath  in  a  creek  because  the  mighty  Snake 
here  is  too  ahallow  to  get  under  water  In. 
Cole  is  busy  eating  supper — something  I  shall 
later  regret  not  doing — and  we've  found,  from 
horse  tracks  and  shouting  up  and  down  the 
valley,  what  the  dope  is  en  the  packer  who  is 
to  lug  this  load  the  rest  of  the  way  out  on 
packsaddles.  The  packer  has  been  up  here 
looking  for  us  and  has  gone  beyond  where  we 
have  come  out  on  the  trail.  So  we  quit  look- 
ing for  him,  pile  everything  beside  the  trail, 
barber-pole  a  tree  with  stresaners  so  he  can't 
miss,  and  start  hiking  for  the  ranger  station 
up  on  Heart  Lake. 

Our  map  shows  it  to  be  6  miles  away.  With 
all  the  t«-ists  and  ttims  of  the  trail  it  turns 
out  to  be  12.  My  boots  are  stretched  and  too 
big,  and  there's  a  place  on  my  heel  that 
makes  a  Uttle  squeaking  sound  with  every 
step  as  it  rube  on  the  inside  of  the  boot. 
Pretty  soon  it's  dark  and  we  wonder  if  we 
are  on  the  right  trail,  and  the  moon  comes 
up  in  time  to  help  out  Cole's  waning  flash- 
light. On  a  needlessly  empty  stomach  and 
with  one  bad  foot,  I  am  a  poor  partner  for  a 
strong  hiker  Ukc  Cole,  and  he  is  conaUntly 


harlng  to  stop  and  wait  for  me.  Another 
herd  of  elk  is  moving  ahead  of  us  in  the 
darkncsB.  crashing  away  Intermittently  when 
the  tortured  iMwling  cf  their  scouts  warns 
them  of  otir  peralstcnt  approach.  The  black 
peak  of  Mount  Sheridan  seems  an  eternity 
in  creeping  down  to  our  left,  and  then  at 
midnight  we  are  flnaUy  marching  along  the 
shore  of  Heart  Lake,  feeling  triumphantly 
near  to  rest.  Suddenly  we  get  a  Jholt.  for 
there,  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  Is  a  tall 
plume  of  smoke  climbing  Into  the  moon -lit 
•ky.  Another  fire  But  the  feer  quickly 
evaporates  as  a  stink  of  sulfur  drtfts  over  us. 
A  hot  spring.  That  isnt  smoke:  that's  steam. 
You're  still  in  TeUcrwstone.  remember? 

The  ranger  station  Is  nothing  more  than 
what  the  Forest  Service  calls  a  guvd  sta- 
tion— jtifit  a  cabin  that  may  or  may  not  be 
manned  during  the  svimmer — the  Are  season. 
This  one  is  manned  by  the  packer  who  is  out 
looking  for  '».  and  Is  well  stocked  with  pro- 
rielons  It  looks  beautiful  there  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  sandy  north  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  we  find  the  break-in  window  in  the 
back  with  no  strain.  The  lake  is  so  clean 
and  remote  from  pieople  that  a  bucket  dlpp>ed 
out  of  it  Is  drinking  water — n  weird  c*^ntrast 
to  the  highway  cluttered  with  people  and 
ouxioxide  fumes  just  across  Uie  jzvountain^. 

A  quick  chow  to  stifle  my  gna^rlng,  and 
the  blankets  close  over  us  in  sleep 

"Hey.  Kern,  did  you  shave  back  there  in  the 
cabin"'"  Cole  is  hiking  ahead  of  n:e  on  the 
trail  out  from  Heart  Lake  to  the  roadhead. 
and  I  can't  ree  hie  face  from  where  Fm  walk- 
ing. 

"Hell.  no.  I  wouldn't  shave  in  cold  v«ier 
for  all  of  TcUowslone  National  PJixk 

As  if  smarting  under  the  insult.  Tellcw- 
stone  National  Park  produces,  100  yards  far- 
ther up  the  trail,  plenty  of  hot  running  water 
i'.T  all  our  needs.  We  squat  on  a  steaming 
lime  flat  among  countless  bubbling  hot 
springs  for  our  first  shave  in  3  days.  The 
water  is  too  hot  to  be  used  for  anything 
except  dipping  a  washrag,  but  we  make  out. 
And  we  find  the  creek  nearby  has  all  degrees 
of  mixttires  from  bolUng  tc  cold,  as  the  sur- 
face water  mixes  with  that  from  under- 
ground. 

I  get  a  scare  a  little  later  on  when  I  slip 
shin-deep  into  some  warn:^  volcanic  muck 
while  crossing  another  open  flat.  It's  not 
pleasant  thinking  of  the  people  who  have 
died  of  accidental  sca.ding  In  leUowstone s 
strange,  naturally  bet  waters.  But  the  mud 
goes  to  my  boot  tops  and  no  farther,  and  I 
chum  loose  like  a  shying  horse.  The  mud  on 
my  boots  dries  t3  white  crust  as  we  hike  on 
out. 

A  tnxrk  meets  us  at  the  road  5  miles  far- 
ther on,  and  after  we  make  our  fire  report 
at  the  South  Oats,  the  Park  Service  sends 
us  on  a  personally  conducted  tour  at  the 
park,  the  first  leg  (rf  otir  long  ground  trip 
home.  We's  stuck  in  Mammoth  Village,  en 
the  north  edge  of  the  park,  that  evening  be- 
cause we  can't  get  a  train  out  of  Livingston, 
Mont„  till  morning;  and  we  kiU  Umu  at  a 
dance  and  a  touristy  wild-life  lecture.  Cole 
and  I  sit  in  ths  back  row  and  grin  when  the 
ranger  tells  how  nine  forest  fires  are  going 
in  the  park  ri^ht  now,  and  how  they've  called 
In  extra  crews  and  planes  and  even  smoke 
jumpers. 

All  next  day  we  ride  the  train  back  to 
Missoula  and  grille  because  it's  Saturday  and 
we're  traveling  on  our  own  Ume.  But  then, 
in  the  station  at  MisentUa,  we  pick  up  a  red- 
headlined  paper  that  tells  t»  U  of  our  btid- 
diea  were  burned  to  death  yesterday  after- 
noon down  in  the  Helena.  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Dave  Navon.  my  ^beet  frtend  in 
this  outfit,  wool  ever  be  back  to  get  that 
laughing  post  card  I  eent  him  from  Old 
PaithfuL  And  Cole  and  I  tst  abocfeed  and 
hollow  and  btmgry  to  know  w|iy,  and  we  feel 
powerful  lucky  to  have  gone  on  our  Tellow- 
stone  Jump. 


Wkd  U  My  Wdigfcfcii? 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  I.  RAKWBLL 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  aKPBSaXMTATXfB 
Friday,  October  i.  t$Sl 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  days  ol  world  crisis.  diHintion 
hangs  by  a  thread.  If  \ht  botocMist 
breaks  out.  no  man  can  esttflMt*  wliat 
will  be  left.  One  thing  to  certain :  There 
will  be  no  victors.  There  will  be  o«dy 
survivors. 

There  are  many  who  are  so  discouraced 
by  this  prospective  future  for  the  world 
that  they  can  see  do  hope.  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture  It  lies  in  love — ^love  of  Ood  and 
love  of  our  fellow  men.  Only  when  man 
realizes  that  we  are  all  God's  creatures. 
and  therefore,  aae  another's  brottiers, 
can  we  rpalizc  the  goal  of  tnie  peace. 

The  practice  of  antl-Semltlan  la  In- 
consistent with  the  practice  of  ChrMtHi- 
Ity  To  be  a  Christian  one  moct  lo?e  his 
brothers — black,  white,  yellow,  and  red; 
Jew.  Christian,  Mohammedan,  and 
Buddhist. 

This  thought  was  forcefully  and  tmn- 
tlf  ully  expressed  recently  in  a  boelE  called 
Head  Over  Heels,  by  Magr.  lianrlee  S. 
Sheehy,  head  of  Mx  depwrtaMOft  of 
religious  education  at  the  CathoUc  XAli- 
versity  of  America. 

MonsignH'  Sheehy  has  not  spent  his 
years  dwelling  in  an  ivory  tower.  He  to 
&  captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve  end  wuful 
on  active  duty  during  aB  of  World  W^  IL 
He  was  in  most  of  the  forward  arew  of 
the  Pacific,  concluding  his  aeUvc  doty 
service  as  senior  chaplain  of  the  Padfie 
Fleet. 

Under  nnanimom  consent.  I  Inelade 
under  extension  of  my  remaps  one  ciiap- 
ter  tiUed  "Who  Is  My  NeighborT'*  ftna 
Monsignor  Sheehys  book.  Bead  Oftt 
Heels: 


IProm  the  Washington  Vart  at 
IMll 
Rasa  Ovw  Roui 
(By  Magr.  Mamlce  8.  Sheehy) 
WHO  xa  irr  MxioHBoat 
(The  followhxg  article  la  an  caoop 
the  book.  Head  Over  Heela.  A  Ookle  for  the 
Better  Stif.  by  Magt.  Maurice  S.  flhaahf.hMd 
of  the  departioent  at  rettjcloua  edncattoa  aS 
Catholic   University.     Tbu   title,  sag*  Mon- 
signor  Sheehy.  comes  from  hia  heUM  that 
Ood  Intended  that  the  head  should  ba  oiar 
the  heels,  kx^ng  upward  toward  Hba  and 
outward   toward  our   x^elghbor."     It  ia  fa- 
printed  here,  as  the  aeeood  o<  a  aeciaa,  with 
the   permlsaian   of   the   puhUahcra,  Fwrv, 
Straus  &  Toung.  Inc.) 

There  Is  a  great  deal  at 
about  tolcraaoe. 

The  fact  to  that  men  vary  la 
height.  Blind.    That  la  God's 


But  because  X  claim  to  be  a 
am  a  liar  and  an  impoetof  the 
fuse  to  eee  anyone 
our  Father. 

Our  rather.    Bot  mine,  not 
That  Chrlet  to  our 
adoption  Hto  yathcrii 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Of  tin.  the  better  aelf  mtut  be  tolerant: 
but  tn  the  sinner  there  still  gleams  the 
flttshln^  splendur  of  the  divine. 

Twice  I  spokK  on  national  networlu  against 
•otl-SemlMsm  whtn  Hitler's  sadism  appeared 
In  the  bl<x>dstr«'am  of  humanity.  Indicating 
an  Infection  which  was  partly  cured  by  the 
llfebiood  of  10.000.000  men.  Hitler  Is  gone. 
but  the  rtrus  ot  bate  appears  from  time  to 
time. 

Pope  Plus  XT  In  one  encyclical  spoke  as 
foUowu;  '-W*  spurred  all  the  children  of 
the  church,  and  Indeed  all  men  of  good  will. 
to  a  holy  rivalry  In  lovi  and  succor." 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  70  chaplains 
received  their  orders  directly  from  me,  as  dis- 
trict chaplain  In  Pearl  Harbor.  Of  these  only 
20  were  Catholics.  The  chaplains  were  men 
of  practically  every  faith,  united  In  the  pur- 
pose to  serve,  In  a  religious  way.  our  Navy. 

As  a  consequence  of  World  War  11.  many  of 
tliose  within  my  Innermost  circle  of  friends 
are  ministers  of  other  faiths.  I  do  not  tol- 
erate tnem.    I  really  and  truly  like  them. 

One  cannot  meet  and  come  to  know  per- 
•onally  aU  the  2.000.000.000  people  In  the 
world.  In  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Jesus  answered  the  question.  "Who  is  oar 
neighbor?"  "That  man  closest  to  me,  that 
man  in  need  of  a  helping  hand,  that  man  is 
my  neighbor." 

Of  cerTAtn  things  I  an  mott  Intolerant. 
First,  and  above  all.  antl-Semttlsm. 

Once  a  man  wrote  me  with  these  words  on 
bis  letterhead ;  "A  potestate  Judaeorum. 
Ut>era  nos  Domine"  ("From  the  power  of  the 
Jews,  deliver  us.  O  Lord").  I  threw  the  let- 
ter into  a  wastebaaket.  Then  my  conscience 
compelled   m«   to   write: 

"Oeas  Sa .  In  response  to  your  letter,  I  am 
constrained  by  the  obligation  of  fraternal 
correction  to  inform  you  that  your  heart  Is 
a  crater  of  hate.  Some  day  you  must  face 
a«  your  Judge  one  who  received  all  His  hu- 
man nature  .'rom  a  Jewish  maid." 

Thus  ended  our  correspondence. 

A  few  years  ago.  an  old  pastor  was  dis- 
turbed at  the  gossip  be  heard  about  members 
of  his  parish,  particularly  the  ladles,  who. 
following  a  popular  orator,  expressed  antl- 
Jewiah  feelings.  One  evening  at  the  ladies' 
■odallty.  he  gave,  instead  of  his  usual  20- 
DUnut*   discourse,   tbe   following  ; 

"Mt  Deas  Sooausts:  In  your  devotions  I 
hare  observed  that  you,  while  praying,  se-m 
to  apot  a  new  member  of  the  parish,  or  to 
know  when  Mrs.  Smith  baa  a  new  hat  or  Mrs. 
Murphy  a  new  dress. 

"From  some  reports  I  receive.  I  fear  that  If 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  whom  we  honor  here 
this  evening,  were  to  come  attired  In  mod- 
ern clothes,  some  of  you  would  say  In  sur- 
prlMt.  'Why,  ahe  looks  Jewish.' 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

As  I  grow  plder  I  know  I  am  growing  more 
Intolerant  of  people  who  Insult  my  presence 
by  careless  uae  of  the  name  of  Jesus  or  an 
off-color  story.  It  may  t>e  prudent  to  keep 
allent,  but  sucn  people  I  no  longer  want  in 
my  company. 

One  cannot  be  an  Inmate  (If  I  may  bor- 
row Mencken's  term)  of  Washington  for  24 
years  without  being  requested  to  write  count- 
teas  letters  of  recommendation.  I  do  not 
tolerate  people  using  my  priesthood  a*  a 
political  si^Qgboartl. ' 

I  do  not  tolerate  kind-hearted  people  who 
Invite  me  to  dinner  because  a  dab  of  purple 
gives  a  bit  of  color  to  the  scenery. 

My  stomach,  however.  Is  a  CathoUc  stom- 
ach, respecting  all  good  fooda.  It  happena 
that  on  the  occaalona  I  dine  out.  I  dine  fre- 
quently with  non-Cathoilcs.  not  because 
tbey  are  svpertor  at  culinary  art*  but  be- 
P««ee  they  invite  me  moat  frequently. 

Am  a  priest  I  hare  a  grave  obligation  to  all 
wn  Bon-Cati»oUe  students.  The  Catholle 
natvanlty  ot  America  admits  all,  regartlless 
o*  not  or  creed,  to  its  campus.    Orer  SCO 

l-GathoUcs  now  atudy  at  the  tmlverslty. 


One  student  told  me  at  the  end  of  tte 
year  that  he  had  been  delegated  to  organh^} 
the  Communist  Party  on  our  campus.  He 
received  his  degree. 

He  is  still  an  organizer — but  against  hiB 
former  comrades.  Why  should  those  who 
believe  In  God  fear  contact  with  Commur 
nlsts  who  oppose  His  piirpose? 

Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  the  Oait^ 
Worker  wrote  an  abusive  letter  to  Msgt. 
Pulton  Sheen.  The  editor  was  Invited  w 
lunch.  His  name  is  Louis  Budenz.  Mon^ 
slgnor  Sheen  refused  to  talk  to  him  at  lunc^ 
about  communism.  He  tallied  about  th* 
Mother  of  Jesus. 

Communists  have  souls,  too.  They  are  out 
brothers.  We  must  treat  them  as  such.  Th* 
alternative? 


Increased  Compensatioo  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  5.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Elrle  Cocke,  Jr..  na- 
tional commander,  the  American  Legion: 

The  Americak  Leciok, 
I-dianapolis.  Ind  .  September  23.  1951. 
H         EorrH   Nourse   Rogers, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De-^r   Cokgresswoman  Rogers:    This  Is   « 
letter  of  congratulations  and  of  thanks. 

It  Is  intended  to  convey  to  you  some  sens4 
of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  3.000,000 
legionnaires  of  the  Important  role  you  played 
In  the  enactment  over  the  President's  veto 
of  H.  R   3193.  now  Public  Law  149. 

We  believe  that  you  acted  not  only  In  the 
veterans'  Interest  but  In  the  national  in- 
terest We  are  convinced  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  Join  m  iq 
applauding  this  action. 

For  some  time  now,  we  have  noted  in  the 
press  a  strangely  belligerent  and  resentful 
reaction  to  anything  having  to  do  wltl% 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  veterans' 
benefits.  The  attitude  Is  one  of  Impatlenca 
bordering  on  disdain.  It  is  reflected  In  edi- 
torials and  articles  which  all  too  often  em- 
phasize astronomical  cost  projections  rather 
than    basic   facta. 

Because  passage  of  H.  R  3193  was  greeted 
In  thl«  fashion  in  many  areas  I  want  to  place 
on  your  record  a  brief  review  of  the  matter. 
The  American  Legion  advocated  a  reason- 
able pension  for  helpless  and  bedridden 
war  veterans  long  before  the  Introduction 
Into  Congress  of  the  mea.sure  which  last  week 
became  law.  Three  successive  national  con- 
ventions  In  1948.  1949,  and  1950  reiterated 
the  plea.  We  studied  the  question,  we  de- 
bated it.  and  we  concluded  that  It  was  mor- 
ally right  and  economically  necessary. 

The  most  severe  objective  scrutiny  will 
disclose  the  new  law  to  be  Just  that. 

The  $120  monthly  benefit  U  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  those  veterans  who  are  in  fact 
unemployable— who  are  blind,  helpless,  or 
Otherwise  so  disabled  as  to  require  the  full- 
time  attendance  of  another  person.  In  ad- 
dition, the  lieneflclary  cannot  have  more 
than  ai.OOO  Income  If  single,  or  as.SOO  if  with 
dependents. 

This  law  will  add  not  a  single  penny  to  the 
tax  burden  of  the  American  people.  I  cite 
this  fact  merely  to  refute  the  outlandish 
Implications  of  cost  that  have  been  used 
against  It.     Every  veteran  who  qualifies  for 


the  benefit  will  have  already  exhausted  the 
last  posslbUlty  of  self-support.  The  only 
question.,  then,  is  how  needed  public  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided:  Whether  through, 
county  or  State  taxes  or  tlux3Vigli  iJsrtstal 
taxes.  It  Is  obviously  fair  In  tlie  ewe  of 
those  who  have  served  all  of  the  people  to 
distribute  responsibility  for  their  care  among 
all  of  the  people.  | 

The  burden,  therefore,  rests  squarely  upon 
the  Federal  Oovemmcnt.  Public  Law  149 
recognises  this  obligation. 

Fensloa  baaed  upon  identical  principles 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Congress  tj  vet- 
erans of  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection, and  the  Boxer  Rebellion. 
icy  precedent  thus  has  been  four  tli 
firmed  by  different  sessions  of  the  ( 

in  different  periods  of  our  history.       , 

five  years  elapsed  l)etween  the  end  of  tlje  War 
Between  the  States  and  provision  of  this  type 
of  benefit  for  veterans  of  that  conflict!;  The 
Eighty-second  Congress,  by  acting  no^,  has 
assured  that  the  Intended  beneficiaries  irf  the 
World  Wars  and  of  Korea  will  have  ivil  op- 
portunity to  claim  their  right. 

The  President,  In  his  veto  message,  com- 
plained that  the  measure  would  gr»nt  a 
special  award  to  veterans  whose  disabilities 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  military  serv- 
ice. The  complaint  Is  as  Ul-founded ,  as  It 
Is  misdirected.  Advisers  to  the  Presideht  are 
In  a  position  to  know  better. 

The  veterans  who  wUl  receive  th^  new 
payment  are  In  large  part  those  who  have 
been  and  are  drawing  pert  in  pensions  for 
permanent  and  total  disability.  The  latest 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  census 
conducted  by  the  VA  showed  that  of  19,632 
patients  in  the  general,  medical,  and  stlrgery 
(nonservlce  connected)  category,  5,532  were 
receiving  part  HI  pensions,  and  6.654  had 
disabilities  connected  with  their  war  sefc^lce. 
Who  can  say  that  the  service  disabillt(^  did 
not  play  a  big  part  In  bringing  about  the 
conditions  that  made  these  men  permanently 
and  totally  dUabled  on  a  non-servlce^-con- 
nected  rating?  To  assume  the  contrary  Is 
crass  speculation. 

According  tc  the  same  VA  census,  l^cis  pa- 
tients among  the  19.832  rated  as  nonaefvlce- 
connected  were  then  awaiting  the  outicome 
of  claims  filed  for  the  purpose  of  estebliahlng 
service  connection.  As  you  can  well  rillze. 
the  margin  of  human  error  In  the  process  of 
adjudicating  such  claims  Is  great.  How 
much  greater  the  error  to  imply  a  prejudg- 
ment against  the  claimant. 

As  of  July  31  there  were  312,000  vetirana 
drawing  pensions  for  permanent  and  total 
disabUitles  rated  as  nonservlce-conn#cted. 
This  Included  30.406  WotM  War  U  vet«*-ans. 
Less  than  8  percent — or  only  8  out  of  $00 — 
of  the  total  group  are  expected  to  qttallfy 
for  benefits  under  the  new  law. 

Were  they  all  bedridden  and,  therefore, 
eligible  for  this  new  pension,  the  obligation 
upon  the  Government  would  be  Just  as 
binding.  |^ 

The  American  Legion  is  concerned  ift>out 
the  high  cost  of  Government.  But  the 
American  Legion  Is  equally  concerned  about 
the  high  responslbUlty  of  Government,  and 
we  condemn  and  deplore  the  double-stand- 
ard viewpoint  of  those  who  would  make,  cost 
the  all-important  Index  of  the  mwlt  of  |  vet- 
erans' legislation  while  "fflgnlng  it  only  tiod- 
erate  Importance  In  other  sectors. 

Of  all  the  legislative  proposals  which  fx>me 
before  you,  thoee  affecting  veterans  ar«  the 
only  ones  which  are  consistently  presented 
to  the  reading  public  on  the  basis  of  cost 
in  the  year  2000.  Most  Americans  kne^  the 
projected  cost  of  the  pension  bill  by  the  end 
of  the  century  before  they  icnew  the  nature 
of  the  bin  Itself.  And  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
jection in  this  InsUnce  as  In  many  others 
remains  a  highly  mysterious  question. 

The  Congress  within  the  week  has'  ap- 
proved a  salary  Inoease  for  Oovemgient 
workers.    We  are  In  sympathy  with  youf  »c- 
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tlon.  But  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  no 
voice  has  been  raised  to  point  out  that  the 
consequent  cost  to  tiie  taxpayers  will  be 
some  $26,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Certain  elements  of  the  population  kmg 
have  regarded  veterans'  benefits  as  the  soft 
underbelly  erf  Government  spending.  Or- 
ganizations have  been  formed  under  varied 
and  attractive  aliases  for  the  sole  ptirpose  of 
dulling  the  public  sense  of  responsibility  as 
regards  veterans'  rehabilitation.  We  snme- 
tlroes  wonder  If  Individuals  who  lead  such 
groups  consult  either  their  conscience  or  the 
realities  of  human  suffering. 

Public  Law  146  U  a  good  law.  It  is  a  law 
to  be  proud  of.  And  it  is  to  the  lasting  credit 
of  Members  of  the  United  States  Confrreas — 
a  mark  of  your  moral  and  political  cour- 
age— tijat  you  resisted  the  pressures  put  upon 
you  to  forget  these  needy  veterans. 
Sincerely. 

ESLK    CocxE.    Jr. 
Sational  Commander. 


The  Greatest  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxrwois 
IN  THE  HOUS£  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
creasing toll  of  Korean  fighting  in  the 
form  of  Americans  killed  or  woimded 
should  jolt  us  into  final  realization  that 
we  are  at  war  and  not  Just  engaged  In 
what  President  Truman  chooses  to  call 
a  police  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  total  losses  some- 
times fail  to  convey  the  full  impact  of 
the  tragic  cost  of  war.  But  when  In- 
dividual cases  come  close  to  home  it  is 
a  differ  nt  story. 

Such  a  case  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  in  my  home  community,  where 
the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Paris  (IlL)  Daily  Beacon- 
News  after  receipt  of  word  that  a  Paris 
soldier  had  be**n  killed  in  the  fighting  in 
Korea.  Under  permi.ssion  granted  me  by 
the  House,  I  am  Including  the  letter  in 
-  the  CcNCRESSioNAL  RECORD.  It  f oUows : 
Thx  OaaATXsr  Wastx 

About  a  year  ago  a  young  man  from  Parts, 
m  ,  was  recalled  to  active  duty  and  sent  to 
the  slaughter  grounds  In  Korea  A  greet 
many  of  us  here  in  Paris  reailaed  he  »as 
over  there  but  most  gave  It  very  little 
thought  until  today  when  in  every  part  of 
Parte  (xie  would  bear,  "Did  you  hear  about 
ChtKSk"  or  "Have  you  heard  about  Tufly?' 
Tee:  Chuck,  or  Tuffy.  however  you  knew 
him.  has  given  his  life  for  his  covmtry — 
but.  was  It  for  his  country?  Is  o\ir  way  of 
life  being  threatened  from  Korea?  Have 
our  shores  been  approached  by  the  Korean 
enemy?  Did  this  man  die  to  make  ouj  coun- 
try a  t>etteT  place  to  live  for  his  wife  and 
daughter?  (Just  a  lew  of  the  things  a  sol- 
dier usually  fights  for.)  No;  I  don't  think  he 
died  because  of  any  of  these,  although  he 
would  have  gladly  have  done  so.  for  he  was 
that  kind  of  n>an.  Or  has  tills  man.  like 
so  many  others,  in  the  Korean  police  actlou 
given  his  life  to  satiEfy  the  alms  and  desires 
Of  a  certain  handful  who  are  not  thinking  as 
much  of  their  country  >s  they  are  of  their 
own  political  futiire  or  who  are  not  thinking 
as  much  of  the  fine  American  Uves  being 
lost  as  they  are  of  lining  their  pockets  with 
American  currency? 


Tes.  Cbaztea  fCbnek)  Tvlcs.  with  many, 
many  others,  has  given  his  life  In  Korea  but 
for  vbatf  Ask  a  Korean  veteran,  who  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  returned  to  his  home, 
why  he  fought  and  I  believe  bell  teU  you 
be  doesn't  know.  Bow  many  of  us  do  know? 
Is  there  a  goal  to  be  readied,  and.  tf  so.  is 
this  sacrifice  at  Azaerlcan  lives  bringing  that 
goal  any  nearer?     Ask  yourself. 

When  we  lose  a  friend  or  a  buddy  or  a 
loved  one  over  there  It  makes  us  stop  to 
think  Just  a  little  more.  It  is  past  time  we 
all  tbotight  a  great  deal  more  and  let  our 
thoughts  be  known  to  those  we  have  elected 
to  run  our  country  (or  the  people. 

We  he*e  at  home  are  enjoying  many  priv- 
ileges In  this,  our  country,  by  far  the  finest 
in  the  world,  but  let's  not  forget  thoee 
who  have  already  Tort  their  llv«8  in  this  con- 
flict and  those  y<n  in  Korea  wbo  are  fine 
Americana  and  deserve  to  live  and  enjoy  our 
freedoms  wltb  lis.     Remember,  don't  forget. 


GoTtrmaeat  Ecoaoay?  Wlut  Does  Tkat 
Meaa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARi^ 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  cxoKciA 
Uf  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Geor^ria.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  are  some  newspaper  editorials 
which  are  worthy  of  tieing  preserved 
and  oi  having  wide  distribution. 

On  September  29,  1951,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  had  such  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Government  Economy?  What  Does 
That  Mean?' 

The  editorial  deals  with  an  item  of 
spending  Just  recently  voted,  under 
Which  Members  of  Conpress  are  au- 
thorized  to  purchase   $1,500  worth   of 

electrical  oflBce  equipment,  such  aj>  auto- 
matic typewriters,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  just  common  sense  that  at  this 
particular  time  when  we  are  having  to 
pass  an  appropriation  bill  of  approxi- 
mately (57.000.000.000  for  mihtary  pur- 
poses, no  new  spending  project  should 
be  taken  up  unless  it  is  at»olutely  neces- 
sary. This  electrical -office -equipment 
project  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I 
think  the  great  majority  "of  con«;ression- 
al  offices  have  no  need  whatever  for  this 
equipment.  There  are  some  probably 
who  do  need  it.  For  such,  the  need 
should  be  met  by  buying  a  few  sets  of 
such  equlDment.  setting  up  a  pool,  and 
letting  this  equipment  be  used  as  needed 
by  Members  wbo  actually  do  need  it. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  editorial  writ- 
er in  his  opposition  to  this  item.  For 
that  reason  I  voted  against  it.  I  feel 
that  it  is  another  item  added  to  the  tax 
burden,  which  could  very  well  have  been 
dispensed  with. 

UEkder  unanimous  consent,  previously 
granted,  I  insert  herewith  the  editorial 
above  referred  to: 

Goviunczirr  Ecokomt?    What  Does  That 
Mkan? 

An  economy -minded  House  of  Representa- 
tive*, recuperating  from  the  arduous  labors 
Of  shaping  a  bill  that  will  add  to  the  burden 
of  all  American  tazpaym.  has  voted  Itself  an 
appropriation  ot  more  than  tl. 000 .000  fa-  the 
purchase  of  new  electric  typewriters  and 
other  c^Bce  gadgets. 

The  taxpayers,  of  course,  will  foot  this  bUL 


leoQldl 
xt  tosMs  at  tbom  «bkU«  «b» 
Increased  taass  to  help  pay  Icr  < 
ncss  procram  and  coaatmX  tkt  iMnf  ttdft  <t 
Inflation. 

But  when  voices  all  over  the  land  ertod 
out  (or  a  reduction  at  nnnssasntlal 
ment  expenses,  was  doned  tiaalr 

Representatives  urslsf  ptaaafi  of  tlie 
measure  authortelng  Boos*  Meaabva  to 
spend  up  to  $l.AOC  each  for  eleetrteal  and 
mechanical  equipment  and.  U  daslrad.  to 
draw  another  II  .000  from  the  fund  for  elcrteal 
hire.  sTifued  they  needed  more  eSdent 
equipment  because  their  work  had  ln« 
creased. 

Would  tbcy  also  argue  that  because  at  tha 
rising  cost  of  Uving.  taxes  should  be  re- 
duced? 

Slwuld  the  people  economise  now  that 
their  cost  of  living  Is  soaring,  their  tax  tour- 
den  rising,  their  dollar  cheapened  bf  infla- 
tion?   By  all  meens. 

Economy  in  Oovemaseat?  Whoever  heard 
at  such? 


Always  Bfc^  Always  Sky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IK  THS  HOCSX  OP  SEPRSBBIl'ATIVBi 

Friday,  October  i,  195t 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speakei',  on  ThurMlay. 
September  27.  1951.  an  editorial  «p- 
peai-ed  In  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Reparttory 
relative  to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Presi- 
dent which,  in  the  opinion  of  many. 
strikes  at  the  f  oimdatton  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  pres. 

It  seems  that  perhaps  thia  order  vio- 
lates one  of  the  planks  in  the  platDonn 
adopted  by  the  President's  paity  «l  the 
Democratic  National  ConyentkMO.  July 
14.  1948,  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  wtHeh 
reads  : 

We  deplore  the  repeated  attfMnpU  ti  Be- 
pubhcans  in  the  eightieth  OongrMS  9  Im- 
pose thought  control  upon  tbe  Omsrleaii 
people  and  to  encroach  on  the  treodsea  at 
speech  and  press. 

Under  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tnehide  In 
my  remarks  the  editorial  referred  to: 


ArwATs 


Alwats 


President  Truman  sayi  his  new  ■leciUiw 

order  for  elaastfying  and  pro'«ctlng  raenrtty 
information  tn  all  departments  will  aol  ba 
tiseci  to  gag  the  press. 

Spokesmen  for  the  press  say  It  will  tie  tvsd 
that  way  Their  reason  for  saying  so  la  that 
such  orders  always  tiave  been  ueed  that  way. 
Whether  they  come  from  the  Chief  tteec- 
tive  of  the  United  States,  or  some  local  ftme- 
tlonary  trying  to  button  up  loose  ttps.  cadeis 
to  clamp  down  on  certain  kinds  of  Uiteriaa- 
tlon  Invariably  are  broadened  to  eover  oilier 
kinds  of  inframatlon. 

Some  of  the  broadening  Is  done  tn  fnaltoe. 
Most  of  It  is  done  by  undcrlinss  made  Jit- 
tery by  the  hint  from  on  high  that  news- 
paprrmen,  peddlers,  and  dogs  are  tmwdnoaic. 
The  underlings  do  not  want  to  )eops«dtae 
their  security  by  ocmsortlng  with  these  eraa- 
ttxres  beyond  the  pale,  so  they  play  every- 
thing doubly  safe. 

That   u  the   way  It  works.  Mr.  PrssMSBt. 

There  is  nothing  harder  to  get  aknc  with 
than  a  public  taacxiaamrj  who 
given  an  excuse  to  throw  his  wdffM  i 
especlaUy   if   there's   secrel 
Every   newspaperman  who  ever 
his  daUy  bread  has  snubbed  his  noes  tor  i 
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on  this  aort  of  thing.  Th*t  U  why  tl>ere  U 
•o  much  excitement  ota  the  PresldentlJLl 
ordM'  to  follow  State  and  Defence  Depart- 
ment plan*  for  eontrolUng  aecurtty  InXor- 
mstlon. 

From  the  Presidential  point  of  view,  the 
order  no  dcubt  Is  necessary.  Prom  the  point 
of  view  of  people  who  try  to  keep  the  public 
Informed  about  what  their  Government  la 
doLUjt.  It  opens  the  door  to  all  the  Incredible 
nonsense  and  fat-h«udedneas  built  Into  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 


Gol^  G>Bauuu$Bi,  and  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
oitD,  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
from  the  California  Mining  Journal  of 
AuRust  1950  entitled  "Gold.  Communism. 
and  Money."  which  was  dehvered  at  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Western  Min- 
ing Council.  Inc..  at  Reno.  Nev..  June  16. 
1950.  by  Harry  Sears,  president.  Calaver- 
as Central  Gtold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. : 

OOU>,    COMMTTNISM,    A.VD    MONET 

(By  Harry  Sears,  president.  Calaveras  Cen- 
tral Gold  Ulning  Co..  Ltd.;  director,  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Committee  Angels  Camp. 
Cam.) 

An  outitandmg  buainesa  leader.  W  C. 
llullendore,  president  of  Southern  Call- 
f  jrnia  Edison  Co..  recently  stated  in  a  pub- 
lic address: 

"The  country  Is  In  the  most  dangerous  and 
unsound  boom  in  its  histoid — a  'phony  pros- 
perity' that  becomes  more  dangerous  as  it 
continues. 

"It  is  financed  by  unsound  expansion  of 
Government  debt.  Government  guaranty  of 
unsound  private  loans,  by  legal  counter- 
felting  and  by  confiscation  of  the  savings  of 
thrifty  people  through  inflation. 

"All  businessmen  should  cease  making 
paaceful  cuucesstons  and  tell  the  truth  about 
this  phony  prosperity." 

We  respond  to  his  suggestion  and  also 
note  that  during  the  past  few  months  shock- 
ing conditions  In  Government  departments 
and  deplorable  lack  of  integrity  and  sound 
Americanism  on  behalf  of  some  public  of- 
ficials has  been  revealed. 

The  searchlight  la  now  principally  on  for- 
eign affairs,  tied  in  with  communism  and 
other  subversive  traitors  In  our  land. 

But  there  Is  another  revelation  of  subver- 
sive Influence  yet  to  be  made.  It  concerns 
both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  and  its  ef- 
fecu  govern  the  dally  lives  of  every  man. 
woman  and  chUd  in  our  country.  It  affects 
everything  that  they  own  and  will  control 
their  future  for  years  to  come. 

The  Ud  has  t>een  clamped  tight  on  this 
subject.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  something 
cmly  for  exptrts.  The  normal  reaction  has 
been  that  money  and  currency  and  the  value 
of  the  doUar  are  complicated  subjects  not 
to  be  uudersUxxl  by  peiople  generally. 

But  It  is  a  simple  fact  to  know  that  to  be 
safe,  the  value  of  our  money  must  be  ground- 
ed on   truth  and   honesty. 

Because  of  this  aura  of  mystery,  those 
rsspoaslbltt  for  the  manipulations  which 
have  destroyed  much  of  our  present  and 
future  nxmey  values  have  been  able  to  oper- 


ate almost  unchallenged,  but  this  condition 
must  be  changed. 

We  are  told  that  It  Is  "un-American"  t» 
urge  "guilt  by  association."  That  because 
swarms  of  our  public  servants  mingled  freely 
with  traitors  and  made  excuses  for  them,  and, 
chose  to  follow  the  Communist  line,  there 
Is  no  Implied  proof  that  they  are  equally 
guilty  with  them. 

Let  us  therefore  be  more  direct.  In  this 
matter  of  money  let  us  view  their  "guilty 
association'"  and  Judge  the  degree  of  their 
guilt  on  the  record  of  their  acts. 

Now  ft  great  many  people,  particularly 
here  in  the  West,  are  very  directly  interested 
in  gold,  but  all  of  our  citizens  are  Indirectlfj 
Interested,  although  they  do  not  realize  ItJ 

THE    POWni    or    COLA 

Because  of  Its  Importance  and  value  to' 
world  affairs  few  p>eople  here  who  know  and 
respect  gold  can  understand  the  motives  and, 
objectives  of  our  Government  in  stifling  gol(^ 
mining  and  trying  to  erterminate  golrf 
miners,  it  is  natiu-al  to  believe  that  If  the 
attention  of  Government  is  drawn  to  their 
plight,  that  gold  producers  will  get  favorabla 
attention. 

But  it  isn't  that  simple. 

They  forg^jt^that  the  control  of  gold  repre- 
sents power.  That  is  the  power  that  the 
Government  has  seized  and  they  will  hold 
it  so  long  as  the  people  permit. 

If  the  control  and  possession  of  gold  is. 
regained  by  the  people,  they  will  have  like- 
wise regained  their  freedom  and  the  control 
of  their  lives. 

To  the  rank  and  file  citizens,  bankers  aref 
viewed  as  experts  on  money.  If  we  trust 
the  bankers  with  our  money,  they  surely 
know  best  and  will  look  after  our  interests. 
At  least  that  is  the  general  supposition, 
but  It  is  no  more  true  than  the  other  gen- 
eral supposition  that  banks  control  money. 
Tliey  have  very  little  money.  Just  a  few 
bags  of  small  change,  that's  all,  and  it's  very 
doubtful  that  if.  on  the  average,  all  the 
people  of  the  land  now  have  on  hand  as 
much  as  $26  each  in  real  money. 

Wh^t  the  banks  have  and  deal  with  are 
just  pieces  of  printed  paper,  accepted  as 
currency,  and  that  is  about  all  we  ever  see' 
or  handle.  We  get  this  In  small  or  large 
bundles  according  to  our  degree  of  luck  or 
prosperity  and  then  we  promptly  hand  Iti 
back  to  the  banks  because  we  believe  they 
will  look  after  our  interest  and  make  sure 
that  the  currency  is  safely  kept. 

For  some  years  past  the  Government  has 
been  working  toward  the  total  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  and  they  have  come 
dangerously  close  to  achieving  their  purpose. 

We  are  assured  by  the  Government  and  by 
many  bankers,  thsit  our  money  is  protected 
by  the  national  gold  reserve  and  that  bank 
deposits  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

We  have  also  been  educated  for  many  years 
on  the  evils  of  high  prices  but  we  seldom 
hear  our  money  is  steadily  losing  its  value. 
It  is  not  the  prices  that  are  high,  but  the 
dollars  that  are  luw. 

We  face  the  simple  question — If  the  gold 
reserve  is  really  a  protection  and  if  the  guar- 
anty of  the  Government  is  worth  anything, 
why  do  these  things  happen?  There  is  no 
safely  to  us,  if  we  get  dollars  that  continue 
to  lose  fjelr  value. 

This  v'uestion  was  put  very  directly  and 
courageously  by  Senator  Cain,  of  Washing- 
ton, in  an  address  in  Chicago,  early  this 
year,  and  I  quote  several  pasaeges  from  that 
addr  ^ss : 

"If  the  Government  has  operated  In  the 
red  for  17  of  the  last  19  years,  if  it  has  dis- 
regarded the  solemn  duty  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  our  money,  the  blame  for  this 
must  be  shared  by  the  public  " 

axsPONsniLrrT  or  Runuxa 
"In  particular  it  must  be  shared  by  those 
institutions  which  solicit  the  confidence  of , 


the  citizen  and  assume  obligations  tofvard 
that  citizen  payable  In  the  future.  I  refer 
particularly  to  our  banks  and  great  la«ur- 
ance  companies.  i 

"There  are  more  than  14.000  banks  In^  this 
country.  They  have  more  than  i<H.OflPi)00 
individual  deposit  accounu.  Tbeee  fctuaks 
are  the  debtors  and  the  depositors  ar«  the 
creditors.  The  depositors  give  the  bank 
money  today  which  must  be  paid  baok  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

"If  the  buying  power,  or  the  real  value 
of  the  dollar  is  cut  In  half,  the  depositor  In 
the  end  of  the  period  finds  himself  the  |os«^. 
This  is  not  fraud  in  any  premeditated  fense 
but  tht  effect  Is  unfortunately  precisely  the 
same.  Too  many  of  our  Nation's  banks  ^lave 
had  an  eye  almost  solely  for  the  legal,  dis- 
charge of  their  obligations.  They  have  |been 
completely  indifferent  to  the  real  8Ubs1|ance 
of  their  obligations."  j 

ABA    SII.CNT  ON   CtmRKNCT   BStTX        | 

"Probably  the  prlmaJy  responsibility  for 
urging  honest  money  rests  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  This  body  has  con- 
sistently remained  silent  on  the  great  issue 
of  currency.  I  have  never  seen  the  associa- 
tion become  Indignant  or  express  any  articu- 
late opposition  to  what  is  happening  td  our 
American  dollar. 

"All  banks  have  a  moral  duty  to  insure 
the  value  content  of  the  dollars  they  repay. 
This  they  have  strikingly  failed  to  recognize 
and  In  their  failmre  they  reveal  a  disappoint- 
ing lack  of  stature. 

"Actually  the  American  Bankers  AAod- 
atlon  at  its  last  annual  meeting  etTsan 
Francisco  extended  the  courtesy  of  its  jilat- 
form  and  the  great  prestige  of  the  occasion 
to  a  notei  guest  who  lectured  them  oil  the 
virtues  oi  a  managed  currency — a  plainer 
who  would  leave  the  currency  to  the  }oose 
limitations  of  the  printing  press  imd  the  dis- 
cretion of  so-called  competent  and  respon- 
sible men. 

"What  I  have  said  sincerely  and  consider- 
ately about  the  bankers  goes  with  equal  force 
and  conviction  for  the  great  life-insunance 
companies  of  America.  They  carry  191.- 
000,000  insurance  policies  aggregating  more 
th.'  1  t2 13. 000.000.000.  They  coUect  money 
today  in  the  form  of  premltuns  at  the  anfnual 
rate  of  $6,800,000,000.  Again,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  bankers,  there  Is  a  narrow  cotjcern 
over  the  detam  of  dollar  obligations  ahd  a 
disquieting  complacence  regarding  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ultimate  payments  to  ihelr 
policyholders.  | 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  presi^mp- 
tion  is  that  the  leadership  of  our  bailing 
and  Insurance  fields  imderstand  the  sul^ject. 
Their  falliu-e  to  speak  up  Implies  appfoval 
of  a  paper  currency  completely  unhlhged 
from  gold.  I  can  understand  their  reluc- 
tance to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  tfut  I 
can't  condone  it.  They  are  doing  only  What 
their  counlcrparta  did  in  Italy  and  Gerniany 
In  the  decades  of  the  1930's. 

"As  their  reluctance — brought  gigantle 
ruin  to  Germany  and  Italy,  the  present 
day  disposition  of  the  banking  and  insur- 
ance fraternities  of  our  Nation  to  let«  the 
administration  have  Its  own  way  in  m^ey 
matters  wiU  bring  the  <ame  sort  of  tragedy 
and  ruin  to  all  of  us  In  due  time."        | 

Those  are  forceful  statements  from  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Banking  emd  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  a  man  who  w^  a 
banker  for  10  years  befcxe  he  becaiAe  a 
Senator.  | 

It  Is  unforttinate  that  gold,  as  mone^.  Is 
far  from  the  lives  and  experience  of  the 
pr^eut  generation.  Gold  coin  and  gold  cer- 
tificates have  been  out  of  circulation  f^r  17 
years,  therefore  to  those  under  35  yeafs  of 
age  gold  is  Just  a  substance  for  Jewfelry, 
dental  work,  and  something  to  bury  ip  the 
ground  at  Port  Knox.  i 

The  use  of  gold  by  our  cltUrcns.  u  a  jpro- 
tectlon  from  exploitation,  by  a  dictatorial  and 
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spendthrift  government  Is  only  a  dim  sub- 
ject for  iht'Tn  to  coiitPmpla.ie  Aith  u&ii  it 
affects  tiielr  lives  and  future  it  is  sijcnethlng 
beyond  their  experience. 

PSOPKK    OS«    or    COLO    IMTOriANT 

The  proper  use  of  pold  and  ti»e  rl  ht  snd 
sbUJty  of  ciiisens  to  ?et  It.  and  bold  it.  is  the 
most  tmpcKxant  Issue  In  our  economic  tu- 
lure. 

Ve  were  a  proun  people  5  years  itgo  when 
we  ttoought  we  bad  vlrt<.>rloTisly  conc.uded  t^ 
war.  Today  we  find  ourselves  in 
war.  They  call  It  cold  and  our  enemy 
ts  MBBDuntsm. 

MCNATz  or  coMimnsM 

Oomtaiirism   la  not  a  mere  acgaclMkil^ja. 

it  Is  an  unlMty  phUoeopby.  founded  aprm 

deceit.  li«B.  and  grc>d:  admlnlrtered  t>y  brute 

fortje.  treacbery  and   lust  for  pcrwer.  ttj   its 

Ing    ab8<-lute   and    abject 

the  nMsses  of   people,  tu  sustain 

It. 

deoBocy,  property  rights,  kmd- 
,  and  lanrals,  are  alfas  of  weak- 
'leas  to  OaauatmMa  and  tbesc  are  the  things 
wniflb  OKHt  ka  rwtMnsIf  stamped  out.  ac- 
cutdtac  to  tlielr  code. 

Xlwy  bave  statan  our  words  and  phrases. 
tbem  to  confuse  and  cover  up  their 
Tb^se  words  in  their  hands  have  an 
entirely  different  meaning  and  interpreta- 
tkm  tnmk  our  use  of  tbem.  Thus  they  claim 
that  theirs  is  a  real  democratic  acUun.  that 
tjMtes  la  the  peoples  govtrrnmeat.  Uiai  their 
ejections,  with  only  one  candidate,  and 
mandatory  voting,  are  free.  This  Is  all 
double-talk  to  confuse. 

ODasmiinlst  dopma  kills  the  orlplnallty  of 
lis  fbUowers  and  nibe  them  of  normal  human 
powers  of  defense.  When  cornered  they 
■UirWUy  repeat  certain  pet  phrMses  and  raU 
agnfsf  pet  hates.  They  follow  a  routine 
just  as  they  follow  the  party  line  They 
kare  thus  recently  exposed  s  dangerutis 
weakXMSB.  The  Communists'  denials  of  guilt 
have  assumed  a  rec'T^ti liable  pattern.  By 
tbetr  form  of  denials  they  prove  their  guilt. 

IS  soaAUsu  cirrnxNT'* 

If  we  cuGsider  aociali&m  as  entirely  dlf- 
irom  communism,  we  make  a  mis- 
ter aocialisra  and  government  controls 
are  as  Inseparable  as  homogenized  milk. 

They  always  have  been  and  always  must  be 
Inseparable,  because  socialism  is  oontrary  to 
Dormal  human  instincts.  It  must  be  en- 
forced If  it  is  to  pretail.  The  only  way  a 
SodaUst  government  can  get  the  people  to 
befaare  like  robots  is  to  drive  tbem  tu  it  with 
a  multitude  o(  regulations  and  ever- increas- 
ing penalties  on  disobedience.  Thus,  oom- 
imlelTm  is  at  the  very  root  of  the  philosophy 
of  sodallsm.  Just  as  It  Is  of  communism. 

WHAT    HAS   THIS    TO    DO    WTTH    OOLDT 

You  may  now  a^k.  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  gold?  We  will  show  that  connection, 
but  first  let  va  quote  a  few  communistic  doc- 
trlZMS  put  forward  by  Mane.  Bngles.  and 
TsMtn.  and  also  widely  used  in  the  New  Deal 
and  Pair  Deal  philosophy  of  the  administra- 
tion as  popular  slogans. 

"The  right  to  work  '  is  a  phrase  constantly 
popularized  by  Roosevelt  and  Tcuman  and 
the  starting  point  for  countless  lab«jr  de- 
mands, yet  this  was  put  forward  by  Bugles 
in  18SS. 

Mrw  AND  rAia  dbal  sx.ogams 

"We  owe  it  to  ourselves"  is  another  phraee 
use  constantly  In  excusing  our  vast  public 
debt  and  to  populari*e  deficit  financing. 
This  wu  advanced  as  "the  modem  doctrine 
that  a  nation  ttecomes  richer  the  more 
deeply  It  Is  in  debt."  by  Karl  Marx,  tn  18BT. 
At  the  same  time  be  also  said  that  "over- 
taxation la  not  an  incident  but  rather  a 
principle." 

"Race,  color,  os  creed"  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  slo((ans  to  stir  up  unrest  It 
comes  dJrtHTtly  from  the  manUerto  of  the 
First  Communist  International,  dated   1864. 


"A  quart  of  milk  a  day"  was  one  of  the 
great  sl-igans  of  Roosevelt  and  Henry  Wal- 
lace, but  it  %■■»%  lt^Mu  the  formtUa  proposed 
by  Lenin  In  1917. 

orsAucH  TUX  cuxaaxcT 
Let  Wf  remember  that  Karl  Marx  also 
■aid.  "The  surest  way  to  overturn  the  sodal 
order  U  to  debauch  the  currency,  '  and 
with  that  in  mmd  can  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  ends  sought  by  the  Com- 
munists a:e  being  delltjerstely  delivered  by 
thoee  woe  (jersut  in  subjecting  lis  to  mau- 
&.reii  pe(ior  fi;.'reacy  Instead  of  sound  and 
honest  dollaif" 

J  Edear  Hoover,  the  head  of  our  FBI. 
gave  sume  sensational  secret  testimony  early 
in  April,  riarts  <jf  wnlch  have  Just  been  r*- 
v^aled  H»»  stated  that  there  are  more  than 
64  '^00  km  w  n  Communist*  in  this  cotmtry 
and  that  for  every  party  member  there  are 
10  others  v.  lo  follow  the  i»any  line,  ready, 
able,  and  wl'llng  to  do  the  party's  work 

In  plain  words,  there  nre  540,000  fieopte 
dedicated  to  this  vrork  and  this  slimy  phi- 
losophy. This  fifth  column  ts  a  feverish 
arm  of  a  ruthless  conspiracy  against  our 
fre«^om.  The  effects  con.lr.K  from  the  acts 
of  the-w*  Communist  sympathizers  can  be 
just   as  deadly  as  fror-i  party   members 

To  what  extent  are  they  meddling  with 
our  money? 

We  hear  a  lot  about  ending  the  cold  war, 
bat  which  one  of  them:  for  there  are  two 

The  first  Is  beliu;  waged  aealnst  us  by 
the  Communists  who  hope  to  pick  up  power 
,  by  dividing  onr  pe<jple.  disrupting  otir  Na- 
Hlosi.  aDd  ruining  ui. 

Tbe  scoiind  Is  being  wajred  t^ralnst  otir 
people  by  the  left  wing  cliques  and  the  Tru- 
man adjunlstratlon  beet  use  it  increases 
theli   power  and  gives  them   lots  of  money. 

THr    SZCOWD    "COLD    W*t' 

We  can  end  the  first  cold  war  when  we 
end  the  hopes  of  C<immuni*t4  and  their  sym- 
pathizers that  we  can  be  divided  and  ruined, 
but  we  can  only  avotd  beli.g  ruined  by  the 
second  cold  war  when  we  end  the  hopes  of 
the  politicians  in  pow»r  who  still  subscribe 
to  tbe  formula  of  "spend  and  spend  '  and 
"elect  and  elect." 

As  part  of  this  second  cold  war  there  has 
been  a  constant  stream  of  0:>vernment  prop- 
aganda during  the  past  17  years  telling  us 
that  ail  gold  u  rightfully  in  the  bands  of 
the  Treasury,  that  It  is  the  ticking  for  paper 
currency  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  allow 
It  to  be  in  the  hands  of  citiBecs. 

Tbeir  efforts  have  been  so  successful  that 
economists,  businessmen,  bankers,  teacben, 
and  even  many  gold  miners  tliemselves.  ac- 
cepted this  propaganda  as  fact  and  talked 
and  thought  only  of  gold  in  the  monetary 
relation. 

OOLO  IB  A  COMMODITT 

The  facts  are  that  gold  Is  basically  a  com- 
modity metal.  Just  as  copper,  Irad.  zinc,  and 
iron  are  commodities,  or  wheat,  or  oom,  or 
wool. 

Tbe  Industrial  use  of  gold  in  manufac- 
turing and  the  arts  in  this  country  is  con- 
stantly expanding  and  has  far  outstripped 
tbe  gold  producUon  of  the  Umted  States. 

DICTA  TOEIAJL     OOLD     Pa;CE     SINGS      1»34 

Tbe  OoTernmcnt  bas  only  asserted  the 
power  to  dictate  to  gold  producers  since  1934 
when  the  TTetMury  regulations  set  up  the 
arbitrary  price  at  93S  per  ounce  for  gold.  Init 
long  before  this  the  commerdai  tiae  of  gold 
in  this  country  was  growing  and  in  tbe  11 
year*  from  1019  to  1980  It  was  131  percent  ot 
the  total  I7nlted  States  gold  prodtiction. 

DurlDg  the  year*  IMl  to  IMS  the  Industrial 
use  of  gold  here  was  139  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  production. 


Quasijuits 

WhT  then   in   tbe  face  of  thoee   facts   is 
goiil  w^iniwg  a  atcfc  and  dsprtaeed  indnstry 


today?    Why  are  about  M  . 
mloea  In  the  United  States 

Why   are  hundreds  of 
thouiBmds   of    property  o 

i:  Western  Statga  deptired  of 

and  constitutional  rights  to  prodoos 
their  gold? 

Why  tg  isbor  denied  the  opportantty 
seek  and  secure  employment  for 
of  men.  In  himdreds  of  proeen 
and  m  the  developmeot  of  otber  b 
prospective  mines? 

Why  to  Industry  denied  tbe  opportwsfty  „ 
^s-nlah  machinery,  eqtilpmoit  and  similisB. 
and  railroads  denied  proAtiMe  fmgfet. 
why  are  agriculture  and  food  proeessoa 
oied    an    increcksed    market    %hrouclKMit 
West  in  communities  which  are  today 
naat  and  depressed? 


at 


-A    DSUBIMTS 

Thi  answer  to  these  qaeetkws  seens  %o 
point  to  a  deliberate  cooafAracy  In  the  Oov> 
erument  to  discourage  and  sUfle  goM  sain- 
ing In  this  country,  to  appropriate  and  ds- 
stroy  the  property  rights  td  gold  produoMrs 
by  unlawful  regu:aUons,  but  siipport  and  sa- 
courajrei^^ent  o'  gold  production  elaewbsca  la 
the   world. 

By  stistalnlng  a  stagnant  and  Isadeqvatt 
price  for  gold  here  and  e&farclng  rtgvla- 
tions  whicb  do  not  allow  producers  to  ssU 
their  product  to  Industry  or  In  other  mv- 
kets  where  they  may  secure  a  blgber  ptlea. 
the  '^Yeasury  bas  asstuned  to  be  a  dletator, 
blocking  gold  producen  from  the  tree  «oa- 
duct  of  their  business. 

The  Oovernmert  thtis  euppcrts  a  faeorad 
class  among  the  manufacttnwc*  wbo 
fahricat*  gold,  with  no  limits  on  tbetr  ] 
giving  them  acecM  to  the  prlvat^ 
property  of  thoee  gold  producers  wbo  are 
still  operating,  at  completely  unrealistic 
prices. 

oos  ecMxaas  loss  mm  vaLoa 

All  of  this  to  done  by  tbe  Tis— uij  ondsr 
the  plea  that  It  must  hold  gold  at  Ste  gSS 
per  ounce  price  In  order  that  tbe 
the  doUar  u  maintained. 

Thto  brings  to  nalnd  a  story 
high  school  lad  wbo  aafced  Xor 
money. 

"Tou  dont  know   the  value  ot  a 
son."  sighed  the  father. 

"Tes  I  do.  "  replied  the  lad.  "as  of  iMt  1 
it  was  about  &8  oenu  as  compared  with 
stancards." 

Is  thto  the  sound  and  honest 
expect    our   Oovenuoent   to   provldsy 
should  Um  Oovemment  wreck  tbe  i 
Ing  industry? 

MTWT  Bsvnw  eovsKwisawT  TSaWD 
To  answer,  we  must  conalder  polltlas 
power.     We  must  review  tbe  trend  of  | 
ment  a-ad  its  purposss  during  tht  paak  IT 
yean. 

Previous  to  that  time  we  proudly  felt  tbai 
w*  Uved  and  were  governed  under  eonattta- 
tlonal  checks  and  balances;  that  the  flnst 
loyalty  of  the  Oovemment  lay  In  ptotsettag 
tbe  rtgbts  of  our  ctttaeBi^. 

Then  came  the  deluge  and  a  boids  at 
soothaay«*  wsre  gathered  Into  tlie 
fold  In  Washington.  Tbey  began  So 
variety  of  pt^sons  which  1 
streams  of  business  and  social  life 
eoBstant  turmoil,  mountlnf  wasta  and  daM« 
and  piling  crlato  upon  enMCgaacy.  TlilB  ssssa 
wee  known  as  (he  New  rise  I.  now  it  Is 
tbe  Fair  DsaL 


onnatT 

Dtulng  these  years  some  of  our 
government  got  very  chummy  with  U»  < 
muntots.     They  were  tnvMed  In 
help  tbMBeelTes  to  wbatsvsr  tbey 
Theydld.    Tbey  also  ^vlaktad  a ; 
of  ^ptas  and  agents  tbroagboat 
ment.  putting  tlkem  on  ear 
bundMd  up  the  infonnatlaa. 
fomutlon    and   secrete   off 
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■hipped  it  out  to  tlMir  masters  in  lioacow 
jiut  M  fMt  M  plMiM  und  clUpt  could  b« 
lined  up  «nd  loMted. 

And  goodB.  too^  anTtmng  tbey  wuited.  In 
any  quAntlty.  During  the  last  war  theee 
gift*  went  to  Rvieela  wltn  bigtaer  prlorlUes 
than  we  could  get  far  out  meet  Tltal  defexua 
meaaure*. 

oxju  ocufntmnat  momkt  pouct 
Now  early  in  thla  game  our  OoTemment 
began  to  hint  that  gold  might  not  have  any 
future  and  before  we  became  directly  In- 
Tolved  In  the  war  active  etepa  were  taken  to 
reduce  postwar  gold  production.  These  were 
later  extended  to  the  actual  closing  of  gold 
mining  In  this  country  under  pretense  of 
war  emergency. 

We  w»re  told  that  the  real  way  to  hitve 
a  healthy  currvoqr  «••  to  manage  it.  Thi.t's 
what  they  did  in  Russia  and  in  Oermany. 

TRKH  CAMX  UMO  KXTKIS 

Then  England  sent  us  Lord  John  Maybard 
Keynes,  Lord  hulp  us.  He  taught  our  leaders 
that  It  was  jun  fooUah  to  bother  with  gold, 
all  we  needed  were  debts  and  plenty  of  them, 
then  we  would  be  prosperous. 

The  great  mMter  minds  of  the  financia. 
slie  of  oar  Oovemment  liked  this  idea  of 
debt:  they  Just  waUowed  in  it.  Roosevelt, 
Bopklns.  Wallace.  Morgenthau.  White  &nd 
Bodes  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  all  bowed  to 
this  flnaneiAl  wizard  from  Britain  who  arro- 
gantly reported  back  to  Parliament  on  May 
28.  1944.  saying: 

"I  hope  your  lordships  will  trust  me  not 
to  have  turned  my  back  cm  all  I  foughr  for. 
Was  it  not  I,  when  many  of  today's  icono- 
clasts were  still  worahlpers  of  the  calf,  who 
wrote  that  'gold  la  a  barbarous  relic'  and 
*«s  a  permanent  instltuUon.  the  plan  ac- 
cords to  every  membier  governmeDt  the  ex- 
plicit right  to  control  all  capital  movtments." 

A  rana  saoiaa  on  a  global  scali 

Here  Lord  Keynee  was  outlining  a  paper 

empire  on  a  global  scale  to  be  administered 

by  the  very  debtors  and  defaulters,  on  loans 

from  this  coimtry,  who  had  created  it.    Then 

'  be  caoM  back  here  to  push  It  through. 

Rooeevelt  called  the  delegates  together  at 
Bretton  Woods.  Tliey  w«re  headed  by  Henry 
Morgmithau  and  Lord  Kejmes.  Here  was  the 
meeting  to  glortfy  debC  It  was  all  dignified 
by  our  Federal  Reserve.  One  of  their  special 
adrlaen,  Alvln  R.  Hanson,  said: 

"We  shall  come  out  of  the  war  debt-free. 
We  shall  have  no  external  debt,  only  an  in- 
ternal one — a  pabUo  debt  (internally  held) 
Is  an  Instrument  of  public  policy.  It  U  an 
Instrument  of  the  national  Income  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  tax  structure,  to  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  income.  An  internal 
debt  is  in  fact  so  different  from  wliat  we 
eomsnonly  think  of  mt  debt — that  it  should 
scarcely  be  called  a  debt  at  all.  Public  ex- 
penditures financed  by  continually  rismg 
public  debt  Is  ewentlaUy  a  conservative  pro- 
pojal." 

A  aOLO  PLAX  TO  LaQCIOATX  otm  A8Sm 

Here  was  a  bold  plan  to  llquklate  the  aaec  ts 
d  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  coti:a- 
try  in  a  graad  slam  at  national  aoclaltsm  uid 
tt  was  called  seentially  a  oonaervattve  pro- 
posal.  ^ 

The  M-pafe  MU  In  Oongreas  to  authorlBe 
this  was  tntrotfneed  by  S'jnator  Wagner,  he 
at  the  notortoos  Labor  Act  that  has  caumsd 
untold  looses  to  labor  and  bualneae  and  has 
divided  labor  trjUk  en^oyers  in  true  Com- 
mtmlst  confusion. 

When  this  Brettoo  Woods  plan  was  intro- 
duced on  February  IS.  1945,  an  Immediate 
loud  clamor  aroae  dear  across  the  cotmcry 
for  lu  tnunedlate  aeeeptanoe.  There  were 
APPMla.  threats,  and  cajolery  from  the  same 
ivcnps  and  organiartlons  who  backed  Henry 
^R^llaoe.  most  of  whom  have  since  been  listed 
as  •CoMMiuuist  fronts. 


BKCTTOM  WOODS,  COMMmnSTIC 

Among  the  leaders  for  the  Bretton  Woods 
■  agreements  were  Alger  Hiss,  whose  Coram  4- 
nlst  ties  are  now  widely  known  and  Harry 
Dexter  White,  high  policy  trxiker  in  too 
Treasury,  who  sought  death  rather  than  fade 
the  Communist  charges  brought  against  him. 

They  put  it  over,  and  out  of  Bretton  Woods 
came  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  la  supposed  to  maintain  the  price  of 
gold  throughout  the  world  at  $35,  also  to 
maintain  monetary  exchange  for  the  various 
currencies  of  all  members. 

MCNETART  rtTND  A  VAILUIUE 

The  fund  has  now  been  In  op>eratlon  for 
some  5  years  and  It  has  signally  failed  to 
achieve  either  of  the  two  objectives.  Charg- 
ing the  fund  with  bad  faith  and  failure  to 
keep  its  initial  promises  u>  members  that  the 
•35  price  of  gold  was  only  temporary  and  to  be 
later  adjtisted  upward  when  it  oecame  neces- 
sary. South  Africa  last  year  sought  freedom 
to  sell  half  of  its  gold  on  a  world  free  market. 

The  fund  delayed  its  decision  on  this  re- 
quest until  the  beginning  of  last  month 
when  It  refused  to  agree  Within  3  days 
N.  C.  Havenga,  finance  minister,  delivered 
a  blistering  indictment  of  the  fund  tnd  its 
dominating  power,  the  United  States,  in  the 
South  African  Parliament,  charging  that  the 
United  States  •is  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  countries  that  have  conformed  to 
fund  policies  when  It  suited  their  conven- 
ience," that  the  fund's  gold  policy  had  been 
"ineffective  and  largely  discredited  " 

Mr  Havenga  cited  flgtires  which  he  charged 
the  fund  should  have  published  In  1948  and 
1949  showing  that  half  of  the  world  gold 
production,  excluding  Russia,  "failed  to 
reach  central  reserves"  of  governments.  tha» 
•367.500.000  went  into  Industry,  arts,  or  pri*- 
vate  hoards,  that  of  »300, 000,000  that  weztt 
into  private  hoards,  five-sixths  was  releaaeS 
from  official  holdings. 

Mr.  Havenga  made  the  significant  statei- 
ment  that  "the  United  States  Treasury  con^ 
formed  outwardly  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  policy  by  Uylng  down  that  no 
United  States  subject  should  deal  In  suet 
gold  at  a  premium." 

SOUTH   AFBICA   SZPtTDlATXS   FUND 

Then  South  Africa  refused  to  be  further 
bound  by  the  fund  and  reserved  the  right 
to  sell  her  gold  at  the  highest  price  she  can 
get  In  the  world's  free  markets. 

The  demand  for  a  free  gold  market  in  this 
country  is  steadily  gaining  strength.  B\isi- 
ness  and  financial  leaders  in  mounting  num- 
bers are  seeing  this  is  the  only  sound 
means  of  determining  a  proper  price  level 
for  gold,  established  by  public  demand  and 
acceptance  of  Its  value  as  a  refuge  from 
the  shrinking  purchasing   power  of  dollars. 

This  market  must  be  free  In  all  respects. 
If  the  Treasury  carries  out  iu  threau  to 
depress  such  a  market  by  selling  enough 
of  our  naUonal  gold  stocks  so  as  to  maintain 
Its  present  politically  pegged  price  of  $33 
gold  It  can  prolong  the  present  unsafe  con- 
dition of  national  finances,  but  in  adopt- 
ing such  a  course  our  present  financial  dic- 
tators would  reap  a  whirlwind  of  public  con- 
demnation. 

nXE  UAMXXt  A  nuCTTCAL  mOESSTTr 
A  truly  free  gold  market  is  a  practical 
neceawlty  to  eetabllsh  the  proper  dollar  value 
of  gold  and  a  safe  level  at  which  it  could 
be  made  convertible  for  the  present  paper 
currency.  The  determination  of  such  a 
price,  or  value,  is  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  person  or  group  of  persons  to  whom  such 
a  task  could  be  safely  entrusted. 

coNomoKs  WAxaA>rr  hicki«  mic*         I 

Never  before  in  history  have  our  cltlxenej 

been  faced  with  the  combination  of  past  and' 

present    conditions    which    would    influence, 

such  a  gold  price.     It   must  take  into  ac- 


count the  great  devaluation  of  otir  i|resent 
dollari.  the  demand  on  national  gdld  re- 
serves which  our  cltlaens  would  nct^nally 
make  to  provide  for  themselves  reasonable 
safety  and  security  and  it  must  also  reflect 
the  necessity  of  our  riiii  siiiiaeill  to  retain 
enough  gold  as  the  legal  *»*^*<ftg  for  la  safe 
and  honest  national  ctirrency.  I 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
attitude  of  oiu  Oovernment  toward  gdld  sud 
that  of  the  Communist  governments  toward 
freedv.m.  Under  the  pretext  that  ite  cltl- 
aens  misuse  freedom  the  Communist*  con- 
fiscate It  and  make  their  citizens  slaves. 
Under  the  pretext  that  Individuals  tnlstise 
gold  our  Oovemment  confiscates  It,  to  Its 
own  advantage,  and  is  nuiklng  us  slaves. 

COIcnsCATlON     DOES     HOT    BtTftG    SBLUMTT 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  that  governments 
confiscate  the  best  instrument  of  economic 
security  at  the  very  time  wtxen  they  claim 
to  Insure  the  economic  security  at  dtlzens. 
through  all  sorts  of  laws  and  social  institu- 
tions, pensions,  etc.  It  Just  doesn't  make 
sense,  for  good  Americans. 

It's  Just  part  of  the  game,  however,  for 
economic  dictators.  Remember  that  Karl 
Marx  said.  "The  surest  way  to  overturn  the 
social  order  is  to  debauch  the  currency." 

To  this  add  the  words  of  one  of  our  great 
statesmen,  Daniel  Webster,  who  said,  •'Of  all 
the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring 
classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  more  ef- 
fective than  that  which  deludes  them  with 
paper  money." 

LIFT  THI   UD  ON  THI  FKOSBAL  UMSTRtT 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
its  approval  of  deficit  financing  and  public 
debt  as  a  virtue.  Perhaps  this  appears 
strange  to  you.  It  may  have  been  in  yotir 
thoughts  that  although  privately  owned,  this 
Institution  was  the  leader  of  our  banking 
sjrstem  and  the  pillar  of  integrity.  Let  us 
lift  the  Ud  Just  trifle  and  look  how  it  l^orks, 
then  see  If  you  hold  the  same  idea? 

On  September  30.  1951.  Marrlner  gccles. 
then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  was 
testifying  In  Washington  before  the  House 
Banklni!  and  Currency  Committee. 

'Congressman  Patman.  Mr  Eccles,  how  did 
you  get  the  money  to  buy  those  two  bllilons 
of  Government  securities? 

"Mr.  EccLxs    We  created  it.  j 

"Congressman  Patmam.  Out  of  whai? 

"Mr  Eccucs.  Out  of  the  right  to  Issue  Credit 
money." 

Now  look  at  the  paper  currency  in  your 
pockets.  Do  you  think  It  Is  money,  Ixacked 
by  gold?  You  wlU  find  the  bulk  to  be  Duly 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  backed  with  debt. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Banking  Act  in 
1935  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserv^  told 
how  It  was  done.  When  the  bank  buys  m  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  bonds,  it  debits  its 
Government  bond  account  a  billion  dollars 
or  It  actually  creates  by  a  bookkee{>lng  entry 
a  billion  dollars.  ' 

A  BBAUTirui.  sxAMPur  OT  TOCAx.  rastTD 

Isnt  this  a  beautiful  example  of  fiscal 
fraud?  The  banks  of  issue  Just  create  the 
money  without  cost  to  themselves,  <*xcept  the 
paper  and  the  Ink  required  for  the  prietlng. 
The  money  never  even  existed  teforf  the 
bank  made  the  loan  by  bookkeeping  entry 

The  bank  takes  a  piece  of  printed  paper 
called  a  bond.  This  is  a  liability,  or  a  minus 
quantity.  It  then  takes  another  piece  of 
printed  paper  called  currency,  also  a  minus 
quantity.  It  puts  these  two  togisther  and 
calls  the  result  money,  which  Is  a  plvis.  Two 
minuses  therefore  make  a  plus.  Two  Uibill- 
tles  make  an  asset. 

But  even  these  people  face  the  less  of'  pur- 
ehaslnc:  p<jwer  of  the  dollar.  Th»re  was  a 
Washington  news  Item  last  month  which 
■aid:  I 

"nte  paper  on  which  currency  is  printed 
has  gone  up  in  price.  Crane  and  Co  of  Dal- 
ton.    Mass ,    which  sofpUaB  the   paper,   has 
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ralxed  the  price  frtjm  48.2  cents  to  9S  4  cents 
a  pTiund. " 


praetksas  at  tbe  other 

we  have  named. 


BOROe    BOU6RT  WTTR    TMACIKAST    MOKST 

BKAX  tHrrzKcrr 

There  Is  another  item,  however,  in  this  fis- 
cal hocus-pocus  and  it  is  hidden  in  U'ls, 
paper  transaction.  Both  of  the  11a  >:Ui ties 
bear  interest  and  all  banks,  particularly  the 
Federal  Reserve,  are  vitailv  concerned  with 
interest.  Those  l>ookkeepinf:  entries  draw 
interest.  Tbe  oonds  which  were  bought  with 
tmeglnwrj  money  are  Interest  bearing. 

'Who  geU  the  interest?  The  b&nlu.  Who 
pays  the  interest?     Tbe  people. 

Tbcj  pa;  It  through  their  taxes  even 
t>wMiy»<  they  never  saw  or  possessed  one  of 
the  bonds. 

WTEKEST  a  THX  OITLT   EXAL  MOWKT 

What  they  pay  in  interest  is  the  only 
real  and  tansrlWe  money,  or  valae.  In  the 
trtMie  deft]  rhat's  cash  on  the  barrelhead 
out  of  their  sweat  and  toil  and  not  a  brxA- 
keeplng  transaction. 

But,  you  may  6&y.  we  the  public  also 
buy  bonds.  We  are  told  every  day  over  the 
radio  that  they  are  the  safest  Investment 
la  tibe  world,  that  for  every  92  ve  pay  in 
now  we  win  recei  e  $4  In  10  years,  when  the 
bonds  matiu^e.  That's  Interest  isn't  It?  No, 
It  ts  Just  a  slice  of  yours  and  other  peoples' 


As  to  the  payment  at  maturity.  You  will 
receive  tt  provided  that  at  that  time  some- 
ene  else  buys  enough  newly  pi  'inted  bonds. 
But  what  wUl  you  receive  at  that  time? 
Kven  the  hl^h  school  Ud  knew  that  there 
teas  been  a  loss  of  42  percent  of  what  was 
paid  In  and  then  If  you  lost  42  percent  of 
tbe  25  percent  you  were  supposed  to  receive 
in  interest  your  net  loss  would  6e  more  than 
25  percent  or  what  you  originally  put  up  and 
you  would  have  waited  10  years  to  find  it 
ant. 

raxxnoic  trxottch  cols 
all  of  these  things  are  possible  be- 

your  Government   has   seized    control 

of  gold  and  tbey  refuse  to  let  you  get  your 
hands  on  It. 

They  will  not  give  you  any  In  exchanfw  for 
your  paper  currency,  or  for  yo^ir  bond  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  safest  investment  in 
the  world. 

The  reason  they  give  for  declining  to  part 
vrlth  the  gold  is  that  you  might  hoard  It. 
This  terrible  sounding  word  only  means  sav- 
ing, but  somehow  tbey  create  the  impres- 
sion that  you  would  oe  a  malefactor  if  you 
saved  gold. 

wi  FACT  LOSS  cr  ftscal  Ttrmoir 

The  sliapie  truih  is  that  if  you  got  enough 
sold  oat  of  their  clutches  th^y  wv-iiid  ha^'c  to 
tone  down  their  fiscal  shenanigans,  and  an- 
otber  truth  is  that  unless  you  get  the  gold 
eat  Ql  their  clutches  you  are  facii.g  the 
evaHtvai  and  earl)  lo6s  of  such  slight  eco- 
nomic freedom  as  you  stUl  have. 

At  the  beg,lnnlnt  at  this  t^lk  we  men- 
tkoaed  reeMIt  'exposures  of  Communists  and 
tbetr  laAaaiice  in  our  Government  We  find 
that  etther  from  moUve.  plan,  or  effect,  the 
mozsetary  and  currency  policies  of  tue  Treas- 
ury, the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Inter  national 
jiieMtsij  Fund,  and  Karl  Marx,  are  all  of  a 
patlant  aad  that  if  tliey  are  not  ciiecked 
we  will  pay  the  ultlOMle  pcice  thruuga  cum- 
pteta  loss  of  our  freedoaa. 

Strangely  enough,  we  have  been  a  long 
ttOMt  In  finding  this  out,  thcugh  our  Con- 
Creas  had  warning  when  Mr  Morgenthau 
testified  before  the  Bou»  Bajiklng  and  Cur- 
rency Ooauoittte.  when  he  said: 

"The  Bretton  Woods  agreements  are  good 
for  every  American  citizen— they  involve  jobs 
and  profits —  they  govern  the  jmcunt  of 
fcod  6  a  the  fainiiy  table,  the  money  ^  for  a 
new  radio  school  biXJiu  fur  the  childrtn." 

These  were  sweet  words,  but  note  the 
phrase,  "they  govern  '"  They  meant  it  )ust 
that  W3T  but  we  c".o  not  have  to  tolerate  it 
una   the   siicuc   Is   irdc   jf   the  poiu:u.s  and 


When  our  Declaration  at  Independence 
was  written  there  was  a  clause  wliich  said: 

"Whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive — It  is  the  rl|;ht  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  It.  and  to  Insti- 
tute new  government,  laying  its  foundations 
on  such  prlnciplev.  and  organizing  Its  pow- 
ers ia  naeb  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  eflect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

Since  It  is  our  right  to  change  even  our 
form  of  government,  we  surely  have  an  equal 
right  to  seek  changes  in  the  policies  of  the 
privately  owned  Pederui  Reserve  Svstem. 
That  we  need  ch.ange8  should  be  apparent 
when  we  listen  to  the  words  of  the  "planner" 
mentioned  by  Senator  Caim 

a  MomxT  MAwrjw  bhaks 

Allen  Sproul.  president  of  the  Ped4PTal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  addressed  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Banking  Asso- 
ciation m  San  Francjsco  He  spoke  of  gold 
money  as  something  inferior  to  the  present 
paper  currency  He  stated  that  the  people 
were  not  to  be  trusted  with  gold  lest  they 
mlrht  want  to  withdraw  some  and  hoard  it 
)ust  when  tbe  ma.ia^ers  of  the  paper  cur- 
reitcy  desired  their  greatest  freedom.  His 
statements  are  typical  of  those  coming  from 
various  speakers  who  join  with  his  views. 
Sproul  says. 

'We  have  decided  that  this  policy  requires 
that  gold  should  not  be  available  for  private 
use  in  this  country. 

We  have  decided  that  the  place  ff^r  gold  ts 
In  the  monetary  reserves  as  a  backing  for  our 
money  supply,  not  tn  the  pockets  or  the 
hoards  of  the  people. 

"I  perceive  no  moral  problem  involved  In 
this  qxjestlon  of  gold  con  vert  1  bllity" 

Mr.  Henry  Haziltt.  a  keen  finarK-lal  writer, 
makes  this  comment  tn  Newsweek: 

A  tXAI    COLD  STAXDAXA 

"Let's  help  him  to  perceive  oijc.  Pnor  to 
the  year  ldS3  our  Oovemment  pledged  itself 
to  pay  interest  anu  prlncipui  on  its  bonds  in 
gold.  It  als<;  pledged  the  holoer  of  every  cur- 
rency note  that  it  would  redeem  that  note  en 
demand  in  gold.  It  violated  its  most  solemn 
pledge.  It  aepnv«d  the  rightftU  owners  of 
tiieir  gold.  And  it  made  tbe  posaeeeton  of 
gold  by  anybody  but  the  thief  illegal. 

"The  principal  argument  for  restoring  the 
circulation  of  gold  coin.'  declarea  Sproul, 
"seems  to  be  distrust  of  the  money  managers 
and  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  tiie  Oovemmeut." 

"Mr.  Sproul  could  not  have  stated  the 
issue  more  clearly  but  he  seems  bhnd  to 
the  fact  that  this  mistrust  has  been  richly 
earned." 

As  a  matter  of  jmnctical  fact  we  are  just 
as  effectually  robbed  If  we  lose  our  property 
throu^^h  Federal  Reserve  policies  or  through 
direct  acts  of  the  Communists.  We  know 
tluit  the  Communists  seek  cur  extinction  but 
we  had  <>xpected  some  i.itegrlty  from  tbe 
Federal  Reserve. 

erss  otrs  oold  now  moracr  treT 

We  bear  of  cur  vi.st  stores  of  gold  and  are 
told  it  gtiarantees  the  integrity  of  the  dol- 
lar. Our  dollars  are  issued  in  ever  mounting 
billions  by  .he  very  money  managers  we  are 
supposed  to  trust.  Sproul  describes  them  as 
"competent  and  responsibl*'  men '  but  Henry 
Hazlitt  pointedly  comments.  "Sproul  s  cur- 
rency theory  may  be  scnuned  up  thus — put 
your  faith  m  the  monetary  managoi,  wtM 
have  always  fooled  you  ixx  the  paat  " 

Since  various  Government  departtnents 
issue  statistics  oo  tiie  value  o^  ttie  dollar  we 
can  adopt  tbeir  flg^iree  and  oonciude  tbkt 
the  prasent  value  ts  only  siighUy  more  thim 
50  centiL    ite  intacrtty  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

aomc  wwoam  ow  ooa  nw awscial  nx 

Cte  May  4.  IMA.  WiUiam  McMarUn.  Jr.. 
Acting  Secretary  of  toe  Treasury,  wrute  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  ol  the  Senate  Baok- 


tac  and  Conwncy  Onoaasltec*  tar  tt 
pose  at  ahowiiif  tte  tmp^tttHgr 
tenip«tBt  told  eoBecrttUlttr  Dor  «v 


of  •!- 


be  ccmplcteiy  taedeqwetb  to 
ran  on  gold  froos  the  tST, 

of  United  States  currency  In  clrmlatfcm. 
•140.OOOjOOO.000  at  bank  dspoalt  aad  ai 
of  bUIioBs  of  doUars  oC  nni fiTiiiMiil  aa 
ties. 

"Conversion  of  S  percent  or  • 
these    Oaewnmeat    and 
would  be  enooKb  to  tartag 
serve  banks  below  their  Meal 


In  the  face  ot  this  tan*!  tt  cbiMl 
called  coononUstB  to  talk  at 
gold  at  the  present  935  gold  prtee? 


SOLD  mca  A  nmow  amb  a  nuue 
The  price  of  gold  In  doUars  le  so  felillj 

oat  at  line  that  tt 

future  cv«ry  day  It  Is  flMtntalaad  by 

to  pe'^setuate  a  flcttoa  and  a  fraod  oa 

cttlaens. 

lUe   admisskm   by   tike   T>n— iity   of 

daaferously   thm   aoatfta  we  have  1m 

preeeot  ratio  of  gold  to  doDaie 

strtmgest  possible  argxaneat  for 

sity  of  a  hlKber  gold  price. 
It   Is   an   astomatalBC 

business   and   flnandal 

nuitterx.  deplore  tha  danger*  tnkereat  IB 

present  money  poitey, 

of  our  money  manage rs  and  t 

to  press  for  a  hlt^tker  gold  price 

would  mean  devaluing  the  tfoUar." 


THX  DOLLAl  HAS  ALUABT 

IU  value  is  only  gaffed  by  mhat  »  wW 
It  IS  now  worth  only  50  cents  and 
downward. 

AN   KomcsT   Axuctsfiioir   anen^ 

An  he  lest  admtaiton  at  thla  fact  bf  mu 

Govarnment  and  by  bankers  aad 

men  would  be  a  first  step  toward  . 

mtssnty  and  dignity  to  the  doUar. 
Gold  should  now  be  $70  an  ouae* 

to  be  of  the  equivalent  dollar  valwe 

is  Etippoaed  to  bold,  but  this  wofBld 

s  safe  price  st  which  ooaveraioa  oC 

into  gold  eould  be  uadertakeo. 
It  is  obvious  tliat  wbatcvsr  the  foCOM  , 

ot  guid  may  be.  it  cannot  safaly  b»  left  to 

the  choice  or  Jucfegnrat  o'  tbe 

agen    of    paper    etirreney 

trayad  ua 

It  is  tacause  of  this  oaapelUng 
an    honest    determiiiatinn    at    tbe 
value  of  gold  that  a  tree  oiarket 
e«titbIUhed.     That  there  gold  may  be 
bought  and  sokl  by  dUaens  with  no  i 
proeecuiioQ  for  violation  of  Trsaeury 
lations.  or  of  loss  through  setsure  at 
gold  holdings. 

In  such  a  market  the  Treasury  eooM 
but  it  mjst  be  prohibited  froaa  aellla«  lest 
we  ftill  be  the  victims  of  tbe  preasnt  poMi* 
cal  fiction  which  constitutes  our 
policy. 

fiiicix  a  market  could  develop  tbs 
aoiy  safe  value  at  gc^ld  so  that  the 
could  be  a  con«'erBit>n  of  paper 
gold  Without  wreckmg  the  eeosomy. 
proportion  of  gold  which  woold  be 
drawn  by  the  dtiaens.  and  otbtrs  wtoo  pe^ 
sess  our  currency  and  dollai-  obligatlOBa.  aaoeet 
be  carefully  estimated  so  that  tbe  raasatalnf; 
gold  reserves  may  tegaUy  and 
support  the  ctirreoey  outstnndlng. 

■aaasvK  tMcasasB  nsii-waian 

The  present  world  reserves  of  gold 
slve  of  Russia)  are  tabulated  and 
is  physically  lmp<xsible  to  rapidly 
these  reeenrcs.    Tte  Mtntng  of 
alow  and  labonous  proeeea.  no 
the  pnoe.  or  tbs  usceattva.  it  is  a 
years  to  open  new  mines  or 
ductivtty  at  enstacc  Buses. 


to 
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Taking  Into  account  the  world  consxxmp- 
tlon  o:  gold  as  it  commodity  which  Is  con* 
itantiy  incrouing  and  bearing;  In  mind  that 
much  ot  thu  gold  la  destroyed  and  therefore 
not  returnable  for  re-uae  In  the  future,  the 
a^tua!  fresh  and  new  gold  production  would 
scarcely  keep  f>ace  with  the  ezpanalons  of 
•ound  credit. 

The  world  gold  stocks  can  therefore  only 
be  expanded  in  the  proportions  needed 
through  a  new  dollar  price,  or  value,  or  re- 
lationship 

Such  a  price  now  might  be  tl06  an  ottQC«. 
but  If  we  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  stub- 
born stupidity  which  has  chartert«d  our 
course  down  the  present  path  to  Incretised 
Inflation  and  eventually  financial  disatter. 
the  eventual  price  of  gold  may  soar  to  far 
greater  heights. 

WI    MTTST    ACT    NOW 

What  can  we  do  to  help? 

We  can  make  the  subject  of  phony  money 
a  dally  peeve  and  talk  to  our  families,  nel.gh- 
bors.  merchant*,  bankers.  Write  to  our 
friends  at  a  distance  and  suggest  their  ac- 
tivity along  the  same  lines.  Write  to  our 
Insurance  companies  and  to  our  Senators 
and  ConKressmei.  and  request  that  they  an- 
swer our  letters.  If  the  answers  are  evasive 
«f  unsatufactory  write  again. 

These  are  your  rights  and  privileges  as 
American  cltlaens  and  this  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant subject  In  your  future  If  you  wish 
to  retain  and  enjoy  them.  A  mass  move- 
ment from  citizens  now  will  augment  the 
work  of  outstanding  banking  and  business 
leaders  who  have  become  Increasingly  active 
in  publicly  proclaiming  the  necessity  and 
benefits  of  a  free  gold  market  and  ultimate 
convertibility  to  goM  of  present  paper  cur- 
rency. 

HOWtST    BA.N1CS    BACK    ITLIX    MARKET 

The  Empire  '.>ust  Co..  of  New  York,  In  the 
Bast  and  the  powerful  Bank  of  America,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  two  leaders  of  this 
movement,  backed  In  principle  by  forceful 
and  Independent  bankers  clew  across  the 
continent. 

The  Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  In 
Seattle,  has  adopted  a  very  pracUcal  plan 
to  help  Its  customers. 

When  entering  the  bank  to  buy  a  United 
Sutea  savings  bond  a  staff  member  greets 
the  customer  and  opens  a  discussion  to  show 
how  Government  deficit  spending  Is  destroy- 
ing the  dollar  ptirchaalng  power  and  there- 
fore the  security  of  the  t>ond  purchfise.      ' 

The  banker  then  offers  to  aid  the  customer 
In  voicing  concern  to  the  State  s  Congress- 
men as  to  the  value  of  the  bond  In  10  years 
from  now  The  bank  offers  to  prepare  and 
send  a  letter  for  the  customer,  which  states. 
In  part — 

"I  have  bought  this  bond  because  I  believe 
the  statements  of  our  Treasury  Departznent 
and  of  our  Government  that  this  is  the 
eoiindMt  typfl  of  Investment  I  can  make  to 
protect  my  savings. 

"I  am  uevertheleM  dlsturt>e<i  by  the  con- 
tinuing reduction  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  United  States  dollar. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  must 
act  to  balance  our  budget  and  should  do 
everything  m  lis  r>ower  to  make  certain  that 
the  proceeds  of  my  bond  when  It  matures 
10  years  from  now  wtU  have  purchasing 
power  txjmparable  to  thoee  doUars  which  I 
have  invested  In  our  Government  bonds  of 
this  date  ' 

These  are  dlrect-acUon  methods  In  the 
beat  wadition  of  every  loyal  American  cltl- 
MD.  They  give  Impetus  to  a  mass  move- 
ment which  wlU  compel  the  politicians  now 
ruling  us  to  modify  their  acts  and  reallne 
that  they  do  not  own  this  country  and  lu 
people. 

JMPcarAMct  or  hkaltht  oolo  pboooction 

'*•   people  realise  the  economic   impor- 

twaoe  to  th«  country  of  a  sound  and  healihr 

gold-ftroducuun    industry.     Gold    producers 

tn  not  M«klng  any  favorB.   but  they  art 


entitled  to  Justice  and  the  pcoteetlOB  ot  lawt 
and  their  constitutional  rl|^tiu 

When  these  suggested  actions  take  place  <m 
a  mass  scale  It  would  seem  that  the  Govern* 
ment  should  return  to  financial  sanity,  an4 
when  this  happens  all  the  (ireaent  probleni# 
facing  gold  mining  will  be  wiped  away. 


World-Wide  Inflaeace  of  Americaii  Soi 
CoBsenration  Program — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ViaOR  WICKER5HAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  5,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  la 
the  Record,  I  include  part  I  of  the  ad- 
dress by  H.  H.  Bennett.  ChlJf,  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  fifth 
annual  meeting,  Soil  Conservation  So- 
ciety of  America.  Detroit.  Mich..  October 
27.  1950: 

WoRU)-Wn)E  iNTLtncNci  or  Ambqcam  Son, 
Conservation  Program 
Among  the  benefits  our  American  soil  con- 
•ervation  program  has  given  the  world  are: 
The  rates  and  behavior  of  accelerated  soil 
erosion,  the  extent  of  erosion  In  the  Unlte<| 
States  (survey  of  1934),  and  most  of  tht^ 
basic  principles  and  measiires  Involved  witl^ 
the  control  and  prevention  of  eroelon. 

We  have  learned  through  bitter  experienc* 
here  in  America  that  a  part-way  Job  la  not, 
effective  soU   conservation  In  the  sense  of 
establishing   anything   like   permanent  pro- 
ductivity   for   the    land.     For    example,    th» 
old   single-practice    type    of    aoU    conserra-' 
tlon  —  terracing  —  us«d    by    many    cottozii 
farmers  of  the  Southeast  for  more  than  a, 
hundred  years  did  much  more  harm  In  thei 
long  run   than  good.     The  faUure  was  due;. 
more  than  anytlilng  else,  to  the  fact  that  no^ 
one  knew  how  or  where  to  btilld  terrMaiiJ 
or    how    to    provide    suppcatlng    practloeai 
needed    for    their    efficient    operation.    The; 
practice     had     its     t)eginnlng     (as     '•hillside; 
dltclies')    early   in    the   nineteenth   cent\iry 
and  was  never  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
research  until  nearly  a  third  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  had  passed:  a  delay  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  third  in  finding  out  how  to 
build  and  where  to  use  the  principal  erosion 
control  practice  of  the  time!    Ranuer  wrote  a 
very  important  bulletin  about  terracing  aa' 
practiced  in  this  country  in  1917.'  but  in  the' 
absence    of    research    that    pubUcatlon  ' 

based  on  firld  observation. 

Now  we  know  how  and  where  to  btlUd 
races.  We  know  what  gradea  and  nom  mv 
tional  dimensions  to  provide  for  terraces  to 
be  built  on  different  slopes  with  different 
soils  and  soil  conditions.  And.  what  is  Just 
as  tmpc«ant.  we  have  learned  what  combi- 
nations of  conservation  practices  to  use  with 
terracpi  In  order  to  give  them  needed  support 
for  permanency,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  ter- 
racing u  required  to  provide  needed  support 
for  other  conservation  practices. 

These  requirements,  we  havs  learxted 
through  the  research  and  experience  of  tlM 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  That  agency  has 
produced  most  of  the  fundamental  conaerva- 
tlon  Information  and  has  developed  the  prin- 
cipal conservation  measures  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  The  Service  and  lU 
immediate  forerunner  (the  soil  conservation 
eroelon  experiment  stations)  developed  such 
effecUve  conservation  tooU  as  strip  cropping, 

«  Ramser.  C    B.     PrevenUon  of  the  erosloa 
of  farm  lands  by  terracing.     U.  S.  Oeot.  A«r 
Buii.  512.    AprU  5.  1917.  ^^ ' 


mptataxtaam,  tbe  taraid-ciiMuael 
•taMte  lulrlitm.  tlM  laod  <cmpa- 
blUty  mrray.  and  the  principle  <<  tr^sttig 
land  aeoordliig  to  kind  and  need  for  iketlin. 
soli  conaei  latton.  j 

Our  first  work  In  eooperatlon  ^vttli'prae- 
tlcal  farmen  began  In  Septen.ber  193S. 
8om«  of  the  princlpftl  proJecU  irere  'tboM 
covering  the  watcrahcda  of  Soiitb  frygar 
River.  S.  C;  Buiistar  River.  Vs.; '  mtm 
Creek.  Tex.;  South  Paloaae  Rivtr.  ^aah.- 
Idaho;  Salt  Creek.  Ohio:  Big  Creefe  and 
Tarkk)  River.  llo.-Iowa:  Jones  Creek. 
CooQ  Creek.  Wis.;  Okatlbbee  Cn«k. 
Brown  Creek.  If.  C;  Limestone  Valley 
Kans.;  Arroyo  Grande.  Calif.;  lUcldle 
Creek,  Okla.;  Green  Creek.  Ttex.; 
Creek.    Ark.;    Dauchite    Bayoa.    la.; 

Fountain  Creek.  O0I04  Plum  Ckvek.  , , 

Shiie  Creek  (Buron  project).  &  I>ak.;|Pavk 
River.  N.  Oak.;  Presque  Isle  Cretik.  liatee; 
Big  Miiddy  Creek,  liant.;  Coboc:on  ^ttwm. 
H.  T.;  and  Klckapoo  Creek.  IlL 


rvBLsc  tmrmmaaurt  j 

Prom  every  conoetvaMe  an^le  u!  ec«Mld- 
eration— economic,  social,  cultural,  jioblte 
health,  national  defense— eonserratloc  at 
natural  resources  is  an  objective  on  ^hlch 
all  should  agree.  It  is  also  a  need  vhMb  all 
should  ">«T"«^  and  do  waeOtiag  inoat. 
TtM  public — our  socte^  aa  a  iHHJie-Jas  a 
vital  stake  and.  therefore,  an  ewtartxi  re- 
sponslbi  Jty  in  the  land.  Snrelie  ^  the 
public  responsibility  In  the  sostalnmetit  at 
agricultural  land  la  of  such  obvlcus  ittpar- 
tance  to  the  genoal  welfare  ot  all  peofle  It 
would  seem  that  an  adequate  pw^p^iw  ot 
sou  conscrvatioii  and  prodent  oae  oC  "waMr 
wotUd  always  be  the  first  order  oC  b«B«BMS 
In  all  nattoas. 

With  tbm  vndnstazidlng  that  can  b4  de- 
veloped through  educatkm  tticre  should  be 
little  or  no  (^posttkm  to  sound  conserva- 
Uon  acUon  pantetently  carried  out.  There 
are.  however.  Ukdy  to  be.  apottedly. 
ceptlona.  unwise  pimwiealB  for 
cuts  and  penani^.  aa 
and  quibbling  arMag  out  of 

afgiMMat  as  to  who  Aould  do  the  . ^,  _ 

well  aa  out  of  ignaranoe  and  the  coouoon 
enpor  of  taking  things  for  granted,  thres 
deterrents  represent  a  type  of  humam  be- 
havior that  probably  can  be  dealt  with  iaoat 
effectively  throu^  the  edoestlooal  pi  fjriiaa" 
Public  thinktrig  in  m«k<ng  %^  wtoasttpoa- 
alhto  use  of  aU  oC  a  aMtaala  naknal  xmm  ovaa 
la.  te  a  sense,  of  gre»>e«  Imfnnanrr  thai  i  tbe 
Individual's  interest,  but  both  are  tied  to- 
gether in  such  a  completely  complementary 
way  there  Is  no  point  In  pursuing  the  subject 
beyond  the  point  of  IndlcatUig  **««t 
or  group  should  have  the  right.  1 
otherwise,  to  reekteaaly  daateoy  or 
saniy  waste  any  resource  on  which  pkhUe 
welfare  Is  dependent.  Willful  destruction  of 
those  resources  fss>nHal  to  life  amounts.  In 
the  end.  to  a  form  of  Inflicting  prlvatkA  on 
one's  fellow  man. 

Productive  land  occuf^es  a  position  ( 
basic  importance  to  everybody  that  w 
divlduals  have  come  to  favor  public 
in  the  use  and  mffhagement  of  land. 
e(»tend  that  Meauae  0*  man's  utter  de^ 
pendence  on  the  world's  limited  stipplV  0* 
land,  the  qumion  of  how  land  te  td  be 
tised  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  liidl- 
vldinU  discretion. 

Our    American    experience. 

developed  a  majority  feeling.  , 

the  effect  that  otir  nfit!  iratsensUuu  .  _ 
•hoult!  proceed  along  Unas  of  coopenitlv«ae^ 
tlon.  without  the  use  of  cmnptdstcm  at  iany 
point,  at  least  not  until  there  has  iUen 
time  for  adequate  education  and  action,  ^he 
present  national  program  of  soU  eoDseTva- 
tljn.  under  which  the  Oc%emment  MuppW, 
on  request,  technical  assistance  and  cav^kte 
materials  to  soil -conservation  dtetrleti.  ^fts 
become  highly  sffeeUve  and  very  poB^w. 
Excellent  progiess  has  been  isado  in  the  CIs- 
tricts  without  public  ^as  of  anything 
stronger   thim   persuasion  and  cooperttS^ 


however,  jh^ 
aeemlngl^to 
'vstlon  eflkrts 
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AOCl 


11  Is  say  conviction  that  the  denaocratleal- 
ly  fSraHr-VDtcd  and   farmer-managed   scHi- 

th.*THich    which   the 
Service    makes    avaOabie 
r  Its  technical  asMsasBse  to 
I  operators.  repsaasBt  mat  only 
th)  greatest  Isnd  mcveoieat  of  all  thne  but 
ths  saost  proBBlstag  vchJde  for  cakti^  ad- 

at 

m  Iksy  do 


the 


or 
It 

tabOshsd.  by  wlist   TMOaDy  biis   been 
overwhebnhigly  taTorable  vote  of  the 

xne  districts  now  cofci 
•  WBloa  azkd  a 
indxkDac  man  fbsn  threc-fmatts  at 

1'^  IMfhiMI.  Mine  at»t—  amA  orv  two 
of  Puerto  Bteo  and  the 
cohered  by 
at  Mtm  other  States  are 
Xfp  to  July  I,  1990  (the  be- 
Of  the  present  fiscal  year),  farme.'s 
and  twtwrirtwis  at  the  80U  conservation 
terrier,  worklBg  together  out  on  the  sgri- 
coltwral  lands  oT  the  country,  la  son  oon- 


T^iese  phins  cr>Tered 

MO.OOO  000  acres,  of  which 

tSO.OOO.OOO  aoref  had  been  treated 

tjoa    measures     In    whatever 

were  required  to  five  adequate 

to  the  land 

oaorv  ACTION 

only  are  (arme-s  in  soil -conservation 
districts  beconUng  nkore  n^ghbarly  and 
hal|>(«l  to  one  another  in  conservation  work, 
groups  of  farmers  within  dis- 
together  by  the  ues  o:  neigh - 
and  common  mte rests,  are  con- 
ttftating  encouTA^uxgly  toward  speeding  up 
eooasrvation  work  by  planning  together  and 
VOrUng  together  loaning  one  another  ma- 
and  seed,  and  cvxjpeniting  in  con- 
itlOB  work  m  many  other  wayv  The 
wsmslly  range  from  4  or  5  to  15  or  30 
fftmmee. 

The  Soil  Consrrvatlcn  Service  Is  now  work- 
log  With  some  JO.OOO  of  these  naturai  groups. 
An  inc-ea&ing  number  of  s>Jii -conservation 
distncvs  are  finding  tiiat  it  is  compaxaUvely 
easy  to  crgaoixe  ai^id  determine  the  member- 
ship Ql  these  groups,  aeek  out  their  leaders. 
%ad  interest  them  in  conservation.  In  a 
-sat  many  mstujiccs  these  group*,  under 
leaders,  are  '^raxing  together  in  plan- 
and  iipplicaiiou  rn'semigs.  They  are 
tne    district    supervisors    and    tbelr 


own  JMlghbon  in  luullug  eqvrzjrr*--  tfu- 
UfbuUag  seed  ar^  ngetli'ig  s»3l.u  .-..^  '.%j~ci 
needs.  It  Iias  long  been  kn-t^-wr  titar  pec^^le 
like  :o  work  tcge^fcer  Macy  c*cp.«  »'-r»  !r. 
gT'Tups  far  nior*  effects v^y  thJa=  a*  •.s<ii«-id- 
uiiis.  There  la  a  certair  stern,  us  re  mora:e 
Ir  the  act  of  working  with  frteTxlB  stk;  r.etrJa- 
txxs  for  a  cocudoc  bencflnai  purpi?«e  I: 
iema»  to  berter  :««hag  and  cc«ocier»tJ  «  i-rv 
ta  America  and  ir.  c-.her  ctuTiU-ws  I  hav« 
visited 

Recect;?  Uie  eader  of  a  typitcal  nelgbbrr 
grc->ip  IT.  Texas  saul  "We  like  this  Rrnip  war 
of  i'juojf  things  Otic  helps  An:^ther  ssd  is 
heipcd  in  reuirc  One  iearr^s  w^a*.  another 
Is  douig  and  wants  tc  dc  llkewis*  •  •  •; 
we  saTe  il.  trxirispcstinf  5«ed  far  the  wtKsle 
group  •  •  •  a-ici  ui  h.&u!ing  fertuiser. 
Katuraily  it  speiKis  up  app-ic^itlca  •  •  •. 
workiiig  tijgciher  we  beo^nse  more  interested 
*     *     *     ;  tt  makes  ttw  hattti  group  sptrtt 

CWITSD    STATSS    LSAOCNC    TSX    WC«1.& 

And  »c  tc  tiie  way?  I  baT^  :ndiC3»'.«i  :-:j 
country  is  leading  the  ^    -  i    ;-.  ?:<  r.<^e'- 

vaXloc.  Aztd  we  are  not  hi.li;i£  cxn  a:«tak.<ij 
for  tbe  cnnservatlaB  at  sotl  aad  water  fTas 
any  penoc  or  natloa — when  they  earnestly 
reqfuest  assistance.  We  tkre  helptag  as  well 
as  we  ran  Eighty  countries  have  iw.ti;  rvp- 
resentatives  tc  the  ITslted  States  to  acquaint 
wtth  !Xtr  metbcds  ar.d  we  have 
shown  them  ererrthing  w«  00  acd 
how  w<e  do  It. 


»ocTiox  ULia  rKUKx  otkzb 
Productive  land  is  unlike  any  ether  natural 
reeoufce-  It  is  characterised  by  the  eiaoacnt 
ot  life — fruitrulneas — placed  by  naturs  In 
the  thin  n^actle  of  soil  oaasBltag  ossr  a 
iUnited  portiun  of  the  earth °s  sorfacc  Pro- 
ductive lane  18  further  differentiated  from 
ether  natural  resoorces  m  that  it  mast  be 
tr.aiu:.^!aed  and  used  sUmiltakBe«siiy.  All 
other  natural  re»>un."esi.  with  v^ry  few  fi- 
c«pti«:ns,  miisx  be  taken  Irum  tne  earth — 
separated  from  it — Ln  order  to  lie  used  by 
man  Tbe  prtncipai  quIIxt  oif  some  ct  our 
very  important  resource*  calls  tot  xheir  com- 
plete trarjEfonnau.  n.  as  the  coasuo^itMm  ot 
petrolei^m  for  heat  and  the  aasaitlag  ot  toon 
care  to  make  steej.  Prxxluctiv*  '.ai\d  how- 
ever, can  be  used  over  and  over  indefinitely. 
IT  prudeatlT  used.  In  accordance  with  the 
principtos  of  sound  wii  conserve uotx. 

LaXD    StTTPLT 

Productive  land  is  much  more  limited 
than  ccmunonly  has  been  su^jposed  It  oc- 
curs only  on  the  siirface  of  the  earth,  and 
only  on  part  of  this  surface  It  Is  net  per- 
manent. It  cannot  be  stockpiled — shlppe-l 
in  from  otiier  countries — ike  natural  rub- 
ber, tin.  copper,  titanium.  Once  the  fertile 
topecil  is  wa6he<i  or  blown  aw-iy  *t  caivnct 
be  restored  cr  replaced  in  any  practical  way 
for  generations  .^.nd  what  is  left— subsoil — 
usually  IS  far  lees  productive,  less  stable,  and 
less  absorptive  at  rainfall.  There  are  no 
tindtscovered  reserves  of  prodiKtire  land  of 
any  substantial  extent. 

We  cannot  dig  deeper  intc  the  earth  and 
find  new  productive  soi:  We  cannot  pump 
It  from  wells,  plant  it  with  seeds,  or  dig  )t 
from  mines.  We  must  keep  the  productive 
soil  we  liave  or  do  without. 

Productive  land  Is  the  only  natural  re- 
source without  which  we  cannot  live  We 
are  completely  dept-ndent  on  It  for  the  food 
we  eat.  except  fiah.  We  also  depend  on  it  for 
a  very  large  &har<:  of  cur  clothing  and  all  of 
cinr  wood  supplies.  With  our  present  knowl- 
edge, we  can."ct  get  enough  tc  feed  ourselves 
from  the  occ&n — certainly  not  S.OOO.tlOO  000 
buahels  of  com.  a  blUton  bushels  ot  vrtieat. 
etc.  On  any  large  scale,  hydroponics  would 
be  utterly  Impractical.  We  might  conceiv- 
ahty  turn  saoaettnae  to  some  form  of  syn- 
thetic food,  as  pins,  plus  a  roughage,  but  this 
appears  to  be  a  fantastic  extreme,  still  far 
away,  and  likely,  if  it  ever  conaes,  it  will  be 
decidedly    unpopular. 


There  ts  nr-  douM  aboot  tbt 
terting  prodtircve  laod.  Tear 
frecwranoRs.  mas  has  bi 
t&  rciBiag  or  srverety 
lK>ns  at  acrss  of  this 
hard  rain  falling  en 
cr  jwcigiaasd  slcplxkg  land 
tons  of  sou  dowiah 
r-.Tcrs  reecrrotris  and  aesaas. 
practical  way  of  brtaglng  this 
w-.nd.  blowing  scroas  hsji.  dry 
•k<cmf  or  Irtwi  mmu  to  the  iasnids  by 
ing  the  fine  soil  particles  Into  tbe  ato  and 
vi^xetvUf  acattertag  tfae  scikstaaee  of  ths 
ianA  What  a  <eft  behiad.  frequenUy.  is  in- 
fertile »hifusig  send  that  snKnhcrs  oat 
viegetAtlor:   en  net^borJng  gv>:d  land. 

When  the  world  was  youn#v  and 
pcpulat;rs  tctxh  sznaller.  we  craML 
hape^  staxid  soet  waste;  but  that  time  li 
pa^t  It  IS  &<^t  defeatism  tc  say  that  the 
world  Is  fast  maturing  and  must 
new  a  mature  responmhtllty  for  Its 
I:  IS  .2ct  .'imiting  Ukc  horizons  of  the  future 
to  say  that  land  expicitaucn  must  stop. 
T:  Is  simply  a  matter  ol  coaamon  seam  axMl 
s« If- prefer T&t.»on.  Besides  saving  soli  and 
»a;er — .he  ;wr  go  together — soil  conserra- 
^ion  resQfa  m  iociressed  yiekli  per  acra.  and 
that  s  the  &MSIS  of  profl table  fanntni{. 
whether  |!Tlces  are  up  or  dcwa.  it  Is  alK> 
eaater  ai^o  cheaper  to  farm  on  the  eoatour 
than  up  and  down  hill,  and  It's  much  mors 
s<r:u(-.hle  to  use  crop  residues  as  a  souice  of 
sixrface  mulch  and  crgani;  marter  for  the 
sotl  than  tc  lose  tt  all  by  bureliig. 


OWLT  aaocT  «.oo«.»o«.se« 

Today,  throughout  the  world,  there  are  left 
only  about  4  OOC  COC  npc  acres  at  tm  nmrflalsl j 
arable  land,  the  oroductiTity  et  a  great  dsal 
of  which  Is  only  fair  to  medium.  Much  of 
tt  IS  poor  land.  Tet  this  land  miaa  fasd  a 
patpuiatiou  believed  to  be  in  iiw  at 
(XTLOOa  and  stlU  IniieMliig 

The  rntted  States  U  soasewhat 
frcm  the  stardpc  tnt  ot  prodwrttvw  land, 
most  nations      Even  thicragb  we  have 
more  good  land  in  leas  time  than  any 
natloc  tn  recorded  history,  we  had  tks  ad- 
vantage <jt  an  onpreeedsntsd  supply  te 
wtth. 

It  Is  g  neralTy  eonaldeved  that  »H 
capita  ot  reasonably  productive  land  are  nec- 
msrary  for  a  nunfjnum  adequate  autitttonal 
diet  AzKl  we  need  an  extra  ball  aevs  for 
sTich  crops  as  tobacco,  flax  for  tlM 
tlon  of  oil  for  paiata,  and  other  raw 
\icis  of  iiMliistry. 

With  our  MO.000.000  acres,  approodiaaMy. 
of  good  land,  we  have  enough  for  am  pres- 

creases  yields — probably  by  more  thaa  M  par- 
cent — so  that  we  are  not  likely  to  go  baa^ry 
any  tinic  soon. 

But  socne  countries  have  maeb 
S   acres   per  captta.     Soow   have 
half  an  acre  and  soma  have 
a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

TscMincAi.  Assorancx 

Practically  an  farmers  need 
scientific  assistance  on  the  ground  to  batp 
them  solve  their  land  and  water  protolemt. 
Without  such  assistance,  tbry  are  not  Ubsly 
tc  bring  their  agriculture  to  fun  ftulttea  or 
adequately  safeguard  thsir  land. 

Kffectlve  and  lasting  sotl  touasivatlaa 
denaadk  the  titmost  In  tsehntral 
A  trained,  experienced  sotl 
prescribes  for  the  land  much  as  aa  «z* 
perlenccd  physlcan  presertbas  tor  Ms  pa- 
tients. In  a  sense.  Soil 
technicians  are  land  doctors, 
have  leariied  that  half-way 
Improperly  placed  practk.es  vriU  aot  yet  the 
job  done  Is  a  lastliif  way,  aad  Oisg  sdcti 
meastjres  often  do  more  barm  thaa  good 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Each  conservaUon  measure  Is 
ctesign«d  to  fit  tn«  land  on  which  tt  IS 
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Purthermors,  m>c1i  measure  U  deatgDed  to 
support  or  coAfrfement  ■nothr  orie.  or  sev- 
eral oth«r  nMuurea.  wbarrrer  support  is 
needed  whether  in  the  lame  Qeld  or  an  ad- 
joining field,  ftbm'e  or  below.  Alao,  conserva- 
tion murk  on  one  farm  is  planned  and  car- 
ried out  wuh  an  eye  to  the  needs  of  the 
next  farm  and  U)  farms  dawusiream.  This 
vlevpuint  is  easentlal.  fur  the  prucess  of 
erosion  has  no  respect  for  Ixjundary  lines. 
Neither  do  dust  storms,  nor  floods.  And  the 
costly  prcxreas  of  sedimentation  never  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  interests  of  water  users 
deoendeut  on  unprotected  reeervotrs. 


World-wide   Influence  of  American   Soil- 
Consenratioa  Program — Pari  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  part  II  of  the  ad- 
dress by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  the 
fifth  annual  meeting,  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America.  Detroit,  Mich..  Octo- 
ber 27.  1950 

To  hope  that  anjthlng  less  than  a  scien- 
tifically planned  and  properly  executed  con- 
servation program  for  each  field,  each  farm, 
and  each  watershed  will  give  the  needed 
permanent  protection  to  the  land  Is  to  hope 
for  the  impossible;  and,  what  is  very  Im- 
portant, any  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
there    can    be    a    shorter    and    easier    way    of 

doing  the  Job  U  dangerous,  because  there  is 
no  short-cut  cr  easier  way  than  doiiig  It 
right — except  by  lowerlna:  standards,  which 
would  amount  to  pure  folly. 

SOME  MISCONCEPTIONS  TO  AVOID 

We  need  to  be  on  guard  against  certain 
misconceptions  or  loose  assertions  about 
soil  conservation,  that  still  seem  to  confuse 
the  thinking  of  some  otherwise  well  In- 
formed people  Briefly  stated,  some  of  these 
are: 

1.  That  soil  conservation  Is  of  secondary 
Importance,  has  already  been  taken  care  of. 
or  can  be  postponed. 

a.  That  there  are  short-cuts  to  conserva- 
tion, that  farmers  can  do  all  the  necessary 
conservation  work  without  technical  as.slst- 
ance,  or  that  district  farm  plans  are  too 
technical  for  farmers. 

3.  That  soil  conservation  costs  more  than 
It's  worth. 

4  That  we  have  all  the  good  land  we 
need 

5.  That  soil  erosion  is  an  inevitable  part  of 

natures  scheme 

6.  That  the  Job  will  never  get  done  at  the 
rate  we  are  going. 

These  utterance*,  for  the  most  part,  are 
either  misconceptions  or  aomethmg  on  the 
order  of  quibbling  on  the  part  of  academic 
mlzkds  run  out  of  factual  material  They 
are  so  far  from  correct  that  it  seems  unnec- 
easary  to  discuss  them  here  In  any  detail. 
However,  some  of  them  could,  perhaps.  l)e 
the  cause  of  wasting  time  on  the  part  of 

VHoee  who  are  not  adequately  acquainted 
wltb  the  facte.  Take,  for  example,  the  ques- 
tion aoxnetlmea  asked ;  'Arent  the  alluvial 
laxMlx  along  the  lower  Mississippi  good  for 
farming,  and  Hr:ii  t  they  composed  of  the 
producu  of  soil  erosion?" 


Well,  of  courM,  they  are  blglxly  produce 
tlve  lands — among  the  richest  in  the  world—* 
and  certainly  they  were  formed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  product*  of  erosion  en  route  t^ 
the  sea.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  aboul 
the  process  of  erosion  understands  that  all 
alluvial  lands  throughout  the  world  are  th^ 
producu  of  erosion,  which  have  accumulated 
along  stream  courses  by  deposition  trot' 
overflow. 

But  this  Is  the  answer  to  only  part  ot  it 
question.  It's  not  a  full  answer,  howere 
bccatise  alluvial  land  Is  formed  by  dc 
tlon  from  two  VUnds  of  erosion :  (1 )  slow 
logical  erosion,  which  does  very  little  hanA 
under  normal  conditions,  and  (2)  acceletatef 
erosion  following  man's  disturbance  of  natut 
ral  conditions  by  removing  the  protective 
cover  of  grass  or  trees  and  then  plowing  the 
land  for  farming  purposes.  This  latter  kln^ 
of  erosion— the  accelerated  type — does  great 
damage  to  bare,  sloping  land  through  th# 
process  of  rapid  erosion.  . 

Soil-conservation  science  has  shown  th^ 
world  clearly  Just  how  and  to  what  degree 
accelerated  erosion  damages  our  productive 
land  more  than  all  other  Imprudent  actlvlV 
ties  of  nxan.  It  has  been  thoroughly  e» 
plained  m  almost  countless  publications  that 
It  is  the  speeded-up  action  of  erosion,  whlc^ 
results  from  man's  use  and  abuse  of  the  lancl 
that  soli -conservation  science  Is  concemef 
with,  not  the  tediously  slower  erosion  of  nor*- 
mul  geological  process.  We  have  found  that 
the  soil  losses  from  Individual  rains  falling 
on  well-kept  woodland  or  grassland  often 
can't  even  be  measured  tiecauae  of  the  aioww 
ness  of  erosion  within  such  an  environment-^ 
geological  or  natural  erosion.  The  kind  d 
e»"08ton  we  are  concerned  with — accelerate<l 
erosion — goes  on  so  rapidly  It  sometimes  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  all  the  mu<I 
washed  off  the  clean-tilled  fields  under  Btud|r 
measured  up  before  the  next  rain. 

Before  anyone  goes  too  far  off  the  deep  en<l 
on  this  subject,  they  should  study  the  re- 
cently published  TJnlted  States  Departmena 
of  Agriculture  Technical  Papers  Nos.  83l. 
859.  873.  883.  888.  810.  9S9.  and  973.  dealing 

With  measurements  of  rates  of  acceleratel 
and  unaccelerated  erosion  on  different  typea 
of  land.  This  would  provide  them  with  the 
facts  obtained  through  research  carried  oji 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  A^cu|- 
ture  cooperating  with  the  agricultural  eii- 
perlment    stations. 

The  Mississippi  Delta  illustration  provides 
misinformation  rather  than  helpful  infoe- 
matlon  when  used  without  explanation. 

Also,  we  occasionally  hear  about  the  gootl 
that  soil  erosion  does.  In  this  lnstan<|e 
there  Is  some  truth  but  not  much.  I  wonft 
go  Into  detail,  but  will  say  merely  that  o^' 
eroding  off  unfavorable  topsoll  and  its  sull- 
laytrs  down  to  hlch-llme  or  hlgh-pboephorf- 
ous  material  richer  layers  are  somettmas 
reached  j 

What  Is  left  out  of  the  tUustraUcm  Is  this 
very  Important  fact  that  erosion  seldogi 
planes  off  the  land  evenly  down  to  the«> 
richer  depths,  to  leave  the  surface  smootti 
enough  for  cultivation.  Generally  after  tl>e 
removal  of  the  topsoll  by  sheet  and  rlU  ero- 
sion, deep  grooving  of  the  land  by  gullying 

sets  In.  so  that  while  erosion  may  get  dowti 
to  limy  material,  and  so  forth,  the  land  U 
likely  to  be — almost  alwajrs  la — cut  Into  sxich 
a  rough  gullied  condition  it  cant  be  culti- 
vated at  all. 

These  things  really  are  not  very  Important, 
however,  beyond  the  point  of  providing 
public  with  meaningful  information. 

COST   or   NOT   CONTaOtXHM   SW38IOII 

It  seenit  to  me,  we  have  overlooked  a  num- 
ber of  important  aspects  of  the  laud  u»e 
problem  by  a  process  of  over -emphasizing 
certain  points  of  view.  One  place  where  tlse 
problem  Is  sometimes  viewed  from  the  wrong 
direction.  I  think,  is  that  in  appraMnc  ^br 
Importance  of  soil  couservatlon,  the  coat  of 


aus, 
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controlling  erosion  Is  always  stresseda  with 
seldom  a  word  about  the  cost  of  not 
trolling  erosion.  Aceanllngly,  soil  eaoienra> 
tlon  is  too  often  knkad  on  as  a  good 
proTldedttdocantenttooBnMh.  And| 
a  good  point,  of  course:  but  It  jtist 
wbole  story.  In  the  first  place.  aoU 
▼atlon  pays  Its  way  and  more.' 
great  many  Instances  we  can  redaoe 
Of  erosion  by  atopptng  gtiUylnf 
guinea  get  too  deep  And  tke 
siMcC  efoaloii.  Prevention  is  the ' 
■■■nettling  to  prevent  or  drcumvec 
•I— "C"  "before   the  act."  i 

Here's  an  example  of  the  ccet  of  noiooo- 
troUtng  eroakm:  Oat  In  the  Palouse  Wbeat 
Belt  in  1M8.  It  cost  the  farmera.  where 
erosloa  had  not  been  controlled.  aS  b  jshels 
of  good.  producUve  wtacat.  pea.  and  ^sss 
soil  to  produce  1  koskal  of  wbcat^  The 
eroded  soU  largely  ran  off  by  way  of  the  iflood- 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  into  the  plnma- 
nent  wastes  of  the  Pacific.  | 

And  It's  more  or  leas  that  way  wltn  flood 
control.  Reduce  flood  flows  up  alon^  the 
little  headwater  streama  and  less  w&ter  will 
be  getting  Into  the  big  trunk  stresLmal  down 
below — where  the  cost  of  control  la  of  t«  very 
great.  By  thus  holding  twck  the  ■aflais  ci 
Uttle  streams,  leas  water  Is  Immediately  dis- 
charged Into  the  big  streams,  so  that  It  fwould 
be  easier  and  less  expoialve  to  contrf>l  the 
smaller  quantities  of  water  that  get  { down 
Into  the  big  river  channels. 

Similarly.  U  a  safe  {dace  for  the 
of  water  from  a  tetiace  or  diversion 
prepared    before   water    is  'turned 
terrace  or  ditch,   much  costly  gull] 
be  prevented  at  Che  discharge  ends. 

KZPOeZ  TOTHX  NATIOIt 

This  Is  the  sixteenth  jear  in  whldh  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service  Will  be  able  {to  re- 
port an  accelerated  rate  of  progresa.  While 
we  admittedly  are  not  moving  fast  epough 
with  the  soil-conservation  Job.  and  tm  still 
suffering  heavy  losass  of  soU.  we  are. 
theless.  moving  ahead  at  a  rats  irtUchjls  not 
at  all  discouraging.     I  dont  mean 

Of  US  is  at  all  satisfied  with  (Mwe&t 
we  are  not  satisfied,  and  are  constantl] 
Ing  Improvements  for  continued 
of  the  work.     We  have  greatly  Inc 
reas.  particularly  In  recent  years, 
doing  everything  In  our  power  to 
this  progrssslTO  advancement.     It  is 
lief,  based  on  axperlence.  that 
adequate  faculties,  get  the  job  of 
the  basic  coDservatloo  measures  to 
completed  by  about  1870. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  what 
done  thus  far.  together  with  the 
Ing  continued  uperard  trend.  At 
of  the  first  7  years  of  work.  In  194^1.  the 
Sou  Oonservatton  Serrloe  had  directed  the 
conaervatlon  treatment  of  36.600.000  { acrca. 
an  average  of  S.800.000  acres  each  fiscal  year 
for  this  first  period.  The  first  year^  198S. 
the  conservation  job  was  completed  dn  lees 
than  1.000.000  acres. 

In  1943.  the  basic  conservation  mdasvffes 
were  appUed  to  5.386.060  acrea  ^In  soil  con- 
servation districts) .  In  1960  the  sem^  kind 
of  treatment  was  appUed  to  soBaething  over 
a6.071>«2  acres.  This  was  an  tncrckss  <a 
S88  percent — nearly  5  times  as  modi 
done — with  operating  faclUttes 
during  this  9-year  period  by  only  5|> 
cent. 

In  addition  to  the  conservatlan  milaBurea 
appUed  to  the  land,  much  farm  r»e"*'*««|t 
work  was  done  and  exiaoglti  soil  conaewatloa 
surveys  were  carried  out  for  the  preptiratlon 
of  a  healthy  backlog  of 
tlon  farm  plans. 

But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
are  sUU  loaing  great  quantltlse  of  soil.    How- 


per- 


coQeerra- 

^>.  and  we 


'Bennett.  H.   H    New  Landmarks  Iti  SoU 
Conaervatlon.      Bortihlre     County. 
August  16.  1M6.    p.  6. 
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we  have  learned   hew  to 

all    kln<is  of    land     and 

_  K  at  a  moefa  faster  rate 

tkna  the  publie  realhws     The  )ob  h  being 

at  a  rata  so  much  faster  than  I  ever 

to  sec.  even  as  recentlv  as  15  years 

ago.   that   I   fas 

that^ 

sya   to 


A€l€3 


otherwise    unprcre    scU    structure    and    t*r- 
tthty. 

In  the  beginning  (September  19S3V  otir 
work  moved  ahead  slcwly.  probably  mcr»  be- 
cause of  newtesB  ttan  acythic^'  else.  In 
ifce  be^inm^ng  I  proposed  the  type  o<  pro- 
grsm  we  are  stUl  oatec  hacaaaa  I 
ii  I  iuiow  new.  It 
to  lerttng  eall 
learned  tkNMig!k  eaBttnatnt 
aoO  eroaloL.  aad  »«»y|  xma 


farm 
by  tte 

toll 

In  eoaaMsriag  tlw  rate  of 
iaJohea< 
lands  of  tte  Uttttad 
a  OMjor  point  to  be  coaaMtafed  la  whettcr  or 
not  PRvev  la  ^eedlBf  np  tras  yeer  to ! 
to  do  Witt  saa 
of' 
Job  le 

M  to  iBMhUw  tfee  Job.  •efeaeHy  tiMBe  ta 
BO  end  to  II; 

have  been  sfgiWad  to 
land  there  stm  rsaaataa  the  ewtilliining 
nf  ■stntenanm     IHts  is  true  of  all  the  works 
at  mmai  U  not  aaahitatnert.  they  nenmally 

of 


Bureao   OLf   Soils   and   later 
I  tfte  work  of  the 
Ib  the  former 

of  the  taa^  dam  we  have 
relating  to  rates  of  soil  and  water  loaes 
frcan  dlirerer.t   kizMls  of  land,  need  fCr  tftf- 

ercuton  control  aaaaaiBas,  were  devalagisd  ou 
K  experliMBt 
cooper 
stat«T«M 

Xvlty  St  the  eoetrai 
at  the  praaaat  time 

I  wee  mre  to  the  begiaMac  <»•»  toy  pro- 
poaal  for  i  lesplslslr  wwedtnetod  trsatwit 
of  the  tend  «■ 

_  aoU  ooMerMtlon.  tteetmant  tg 
'■  on  the  baels  of  kind 
ch  a  irtiyitoal  fact  m  1 
not  run  nahai  am  tta  oww  Mowr     in 


Service 
markw^f 
aaythtag  that  has  ever 
reeorded  history  of  man  tnaofar 
tj  the  meiatgre  we  have 
band  m  mtant  hlfhly 

of  kacfdac  the  prodiactfTS 
stty     prodoetlw. 
thto 
perfectly 

and  soil  eocaervatkm. 
of  her  Maal  method  is 


a  6ou 

The  bMlc 
perfect  co- 
vegetatlon. 

J.  andcU- 


Tbe  cloaer  we  cast  toOow  this 
b^tar  wiU  be  the  >oh.  For  ezaaapla. 
laaassan^MBas  show  that  ujxier  a  good  cover 
taraat.  only  a  trace  of  aoU  la  lost 
I  of  the  rainfall  Is  stored 


the  surfaaa  af  the  pound  is 

by  call  building 

and  by  accumu- 

of  eqanle  tonnsr  on  the  surface. 

It  la  a  MStodato  of  naftnrc  that  the 

dnetive  be  trtotod  and  need  aeeordlng  to 
need  and  te|MhHHf  if  tte  land  is  to  be  pre- 
asrwed.  l  am  rapanSIng  thla  ootwept  because 
It  needs  all  the  emphrsts  that  can  be  given 
It   Too  many  people  still  do  not  understand 

that  this  Is  one  of  the  physical  facu  that 
I  chan^  or  am  sod, 
to  cnlUvated  crops,  our  progras  of 
aoO  conservsttosk  enila.  along  •wiih 
tor  coierage  of  the  land 
,  the  year  aith  seme  foraa  of  den&e 
I  or  mulch  fee  as  much  time  as  such 
be  nttetl  into  practical  tariu 
obv&ined  from  our  prin- 
cipal innaw  latkM  pracuces.  when  used  la 
mutual  support  of  one  another  >  if  the  char- 

of  the   land   and  the  cUnkate  call   fcr 

SOpporti,    slii  w    something    like   S5    tc 

than  96  percent  oi  complete  eifective- 

The    degree   of    effectiveness'    wlU    be 

•a  crop  wmgkton  and  other  meas- 

add  <wganle  material   u:    li^e  sui.  and 


onthec 
reaBty.  ■•  r*latli« 
proper  lead  use. 

I  uudei Blood,  also,  back  m  1669  (as  the 
result  of  30  years'  gtaOf  of  tte  land).  tlMt 
there  wn  no  shurt-culr-ae  other  way— to 
get  the  soQ  rimii  lelluu  )at  doste  with  any 
ce  of  pcTmaneccT.  But  tsffa^sn. 
and  ethers  had  to  be  miiiiMa 

flb.  to  the  beglnnti^  oar  ptmi— >  dM  not 
move  ont  very  fast.  It  waa  qidte  aatnraDy. 
necessary  to  explain  every  detail  otf  the 
to  the  lartdowners  and  operators   who 

leriag  taking  up  cc&ser-rmticn  farming. 
Wow  that  great  number*  understand  the  prc- 
gram.  not  so  much  time  is  required,  gen- 
erally, fcr  detailed  expiaaation 

Durtag  the  first  7  years  cf  the  life  of  the 
Soil  Conserr-atloo  Service — by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  Tear  1941 — the  part  oi  the  total  coiscr- 
Tatlor  Job  completed  on  the  farm  land  of 
the  Nation  <  eicltjding  natlooal  f oresU.  parks, 
public  domain,  and  certain  other  ptibHc- 
owned  areas  i  amounted  tc  only  S2  percent. 
This  was  an  average  annual  rate  of  lean  than 
one -half  of  1  percent  But  m  the  Sscal  yetr 
1942.  eight -tenths  of  1  perrer.t  of  the  >-.«>  was 
completed  Dunne  the  3-year  period  cf  19-^3 
to  19*5.  mclusive  the  rate  of  pyj^reas  aver- 
aged 11  percent  erf  the  total  >ob  each  fiscal 
veer  while  far  the  a-ve*r  penod  of  194«  to 
1948.  IndusiTe.  the  sverage  rate  had  in- 
creased tc  a  1  percent  oT  the  tctiii  job — 
almost  doubled  By  1S.50  the  annual  rate  of 
treatment  had  increased  to  2  7  percent  of 
the  tot&I  )ob 

Our  figures  up  tc  June  SO  1950  shew  that 
18  6  percent  of  the  ooiiaerTatjcn  job  ha^  been 
completed.     In   addition    vbcre   had    (seen   a 

conjKJerablf  spread  of  pr»cT.c??  to  tiicusanda 

of  farms  both  mside  and  outside  of  soil  coai- 
servatJon  dKtrvcts,  for  which  w«  have  no 
records.  We  have  completed  la  «.^her  words, 
around  one-Cfth  of  the  tota:  >>b.  but  ir.  cod- 
Bldermg  the  results  I  must  &23in  emphajlie 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  piogreaa  is  speeding 
up  ai^  we  are  ctrlvmg  continuously  to  move 
faster 

If  wf  can  raise  the  year-br-vear  rate  of  ap- 
plication of  eSectlve  conservation  measures 
a  luUe  more— and  rt  is  felt  that  th:*  can  be 
done  with  adequate  facilities — It  will  not  be 
long  until  we  can  bef^in  to  see  tt*e  goal  which 
for  so  long  has  seemed  so  far  off. 

Acoordlngiy  I  »zn  optimistic  about  progress 

With  our  national  program  cf  '^cil  tx>asem- 
tkm.  as  well  as  with  the  possiblUt.p*  of  the 
work  being  extended  to  other  ccim tries. 


>vnl«r 


li«BH«piilFi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  EDITH  NOUSSE  ROGEIS 

cr  M>.sisa<.  WLSSiia 

IK  TEK  HOUSE  OP  REFBESESrTATTTBB 

FYtdaif.  October  5.  19St 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  'ar-der  leave  tc  extend  my  re- 
inark5  in  the  Rxciofto.  I  indtide  tbe  fcJ- 
k>«ni]«  letb?r  and  resolutran  frona  the 
Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  cf  tte  Uotted 
Slai«,  Massachusetts  district: 

VrmuHs  or  Poaiscx  Wais 

ov  THx  VsrcB)  Sraias. 
Bdilon,,  M(Lrs  .  Sr^e-^t>er   27.  1§SI. 
OsBgresswcma::  Esitr  Nocass  Rocsaa. 
Bc%ar  of  BeprjeafarsKJ. 

Was/iinytci,  D.  C. 

will  ftzd  a  rescitition  drawti  up  md  propcaed 
by  the  tnemberstip  from  diatrlct  18.  0>*part« 
men:  cf  Massachusetts.  Veterans  cf  ff^ocelgn 
Wars,  stating  our  position  la  relation  to  the 
remcral  of  the  death  claims  and  insaE»ace 
divt&u3ns  of  the  Veterans'  Admiinaaatlon 
from  Boston  tc  Philadelphia. 

We  earnestly  solicit  vour  support  In  thte 
vital  rr^'.iei  and  your  ass^tance  in  the  pn- 
vcctlcc  of  the  ccctintution  of  th«  reeon- 
mendatloQs  uf  the  Hoover  cumimttcc.  m  they 
adversely  affect  veteran  problems. 
Ycurs  m  cociradeshlp. 

PiAxcxs  J  afmjoQg. 
Ccmmaadfr.  D^trict  id. 


Whertas  wv  veterans,  thcfr  dependents, 
and  the  public  ccnsrally  in  the  recent  part 
experienced  great  pleasme  in  the  iftCMiy  tn 
theu  icoc  -(truc^*  to  have  tleatlii  elah^  aad 
insurance  matters  decentrahaed  to  vwtous 
k)cai  oAces  o.'  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstiwtlon 
where  perscnal  and  rympathetlc  dlaeuBetoa 
BLiicht  be  had  with  rs|^ard  to  their  pteMsBis 
incidental  to  rifrbto  granted  then  wnder 
various  Uwc  of  the  United  Stataa;  and 

Whereas    prompt,   htacane.    and  cAetont 
service   in   the   soiutkn   of    thoae 
has  been  enjoyed  since  that 
in  a  detruaental  conparlson  to  the 
delayed  and  ottn-Iy  oold-hlaoded 
to  those  fvobjems  by  an  entreachsd 
racy  in  faraway  places:  and 

Whereas  the  tarl^  enjoyment  of 
homajEie.  and  eOdnit  serrtoe  as  to 
rlatms  and  Insurance  sen  lees  rradseed  toy 
district  odlce  No.  i  of  the  Yt 
tratk»i  is  about  to  be  last  by  the 
of  said  district  odk»  Ho.  1  wheisto 
trenched  btowaocracy  is  again  enf oidti^  \ 
Itaelf  the  axnhonry.  the  power,  and  the  peal'> 
tions  'jy  airnme  complete  oontrol  of  this  v«ry 
txnpce^ant  work  Incidental  to  death  cftatma 
and  insurance  matteiB  tncideBtal  to  rt^Rs 
granted  by  Uwi  paased  by  Oongrm  aettof  for 
a  grateful  nation  toward  Its  bcrete 
in  times  of  cmer^iency;  and 

Whereas  we  note  that  the 
of  thinking  by  the  Chief  Kserutrre  and  the 
Federal  agencies  feneraDy  la  cmphnaenlly 
toward  decentralization;   azMl 

Whereas  aftprozuxutely  bOO  TA  employeee 
cf  Ustrlct  CMk;e  No.  1  after  a  practtoal  sor- 
▼ry  have  ieamed  that  they  cannot 
proper  living  quarters  for  theeserr 
th«r  families  in  the  dty  of  Phllade!{Aila; 
and 

Whereas  tbeee  traltted  and  eAclent  csai-' 
piioyves  with  many  years  of  nnjisfliiiittmis 
service   wUI   thus   be   lost   by  the  TiUiisiw' 

Administration,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  excess  of  qiuUlled 
trauMd  workers  in  Boston.  Mass.;  and 
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Whereas  there  U  an  eatabllKhed  lack  of 
quftUftrd  wDrkers  In  Philadelphia  based  on 
OdvernmeiiT  slatisllca  a«  lo  the  labor  mar- 
kets,   and 

Whereajj  wr  have  been  reliably  Informed 
that  amnfemcma  have  been  made  for  the 
training  of  about  l.OCO  prcjspectlve  employees 
to  replace  trained  and  proven  efficient  em- 
pto]re«a  wbo  cannot  make  the  propueed  move 
to  PhllMtelphla,  and 

Whereaa  tLe  proposed  move  to  Philadel- 
phia of  the  Death  Clal.  '■w  and  Insurance 
Division  will  leave  iMs  area  without-  a  duly 
t'alned  representative  as  tu  death  claims  or 
Insurance  matters  hljrhly  technical  In  their 
nature,  and 

WhMCfts  the  610  000  war  veterans  entitled 
to  ••rvlce  m  the  area  served  by  the  Boston 
raclonal  ofBce  of  the  Veterans'  Adm.inlstra- 
Uont  and  the  1.200.000  «rar  veterans  residing 
Within  the  New  England  area  wtU  be  de- 
prived of  urgently  needed  service  and  In- 
formation It  la  our  considered  opinion  that 
this  drastic,  unbusinesslike  and  arbitrary 
order  and  Its  utter  dUregard  toward  the 
rendition  of  prompt  and  efficient  service  to 
which  war  veterans  and  their  dependents  are 
ilghtfully  entitled  has  and  will  continue  to 
receive  the  severe  condemnation  of  level- 
h'^aded  and  rlghi-thmklng  citizens  as  mani- 
fested by  the  roar  of  public  disapproval 
Which  met  the  announcement  of  tlila  Tery 
unpopular  and   hasty  decision;   and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  economy  under 
proper  circumstances  may  have  many  com- 
mendatory aspects.  statLstlcs  now  available 
make  clear  that  In  the  over-all  aspects  this 
proposed  movt  to  Philadelphia  la  not  to  the 
advantage  of  this  Nation  and  Is  not  economi- 
cal   and 

Whereas  we  h^ve  viewed  with  equanimity 
the  forwarding  of  billions  of  dollars  to  varl- 
oua  foreign  countries,  which  may  have  served 
many  commendable  ptirposes.  even  though 
a  great  de.Hl  of  the  products  flowing  from 
that  reservoir  have  reached  and  aided  the 
enemies  our  men  are  now  fighting  in  Korea 
and  while  the  millions  parcelled  out  to  the 
farm  population  for  not  raising  certain  farm 
producu  may  have  helped  the  farmers,  a 
regiment  of  our  population,  nevertheless 
we  do  deeply  resent  and  protest  to  the  limit 
of  our  abllUy  against  the  practice  of  econ- 
omy, again  practised  In  the  first  Instance 
directly  against  war  veterans,  particularly 
disabled  war  veterans  and  the  members  of 
the  families  of  deceased  war  veterans  who 
have  been  In  most  Instances  named  as  bene- 
flci&riea  of  the  policies  of  Insurance  upon  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  made  the  supremo 
sacrifice  in  the  defense  of  this  great  country 
and  whose  money  paid  the  premiums  which 
purchases  that  insurance,  and  in  our  opin- 
ion they  are  not  only  entitled  to  a  fair  deal 
but  also  to  a  square  deal :  It  is  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  District 
No.  10  Department  of  Massachusetts,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  comprised  of  18  posts 
In  Boston.  Mass..  protests  vehemently  and  to 
the  limits  of  our  capacity  the  abolition  of 
District  Ofllce  No  1  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  trarvsfer  of  the  Death 
Claims  and  Insurance  Division.  Its  current 
constituent  parts  from  Boston.  Mass.,  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  and 
It  Is  hereby  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  be  ai.a  hereby  is  re- 
quested to  rescind  that  order  of  abolition  and 
transfer  to  the  end  tljai  the  best  interest  of 
war  veterans  and  their  dependents  may  be 
served  by  prompt,  humane  and  efflcicni  serv- 
ice in  their  own  area  by  personal  contact  and 
not  by  remote  control  with  added  erroneous 
and  voluminous  correspondence  and  by  per- 
aous  who  only  see  «.  n'amber  and  a  folder; 
■ind  be  it   further 

Hesohed.  that  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Sena- 
ton    Uxige   and   Saltonslall,    United   Slates 


Reprenentatlves  Edith  Noutm  Rogers.  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Harold  D.  Dooohue.  Philip  3. 
Philbin.  Thomas  J.  Lane,  Poster  PurcolO. 
John  W  Heselton,  WlllUun  &  BatM.  An- 
gler  Goodwin.  Donald  W.  NlcbolKm.  CbrtI  • 
tian  A.  Herter.  Richard  B.  Wlgglflswartt ; 
and  Administrator  Carl  Qray  of  the  Vetermni  r 
Administration. 


ConserTation,  Development,  Self-Goveri- 
ment  Throuf  h  Dutricts — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOUA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr.    Speaket. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  addreas 
by  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  Oklar 
homa  City.  Okla..  February  22,  1951: 

COKSERVATION,    Devii-opmekt.    Sixr-OoviBitf- 
MXNT  ThKOCGH  DISTKICTS  J 

Your  preslddat  left  a  note  in  my  oOce  ttie 
other  day.  Inviting  me  to  come  out  here  lo 
Oklahoma  City  and  tell  you  to  do  your  Job 
better.  Those  aren't  exactly  the  polite  words 
Waters  Davis  used,  but  they  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  general  Idea,  as  I  understood  It. 

Now.  as  most  of  you  already  know,  I  spen^ 
a  good  part  of  my  time  telUng  everybodty 
tnat  we  ought  to  get  the  aoU  and  wat«r  oo<|- 
servation  Job  done  faster  aiKl  more  econoni- 
Ically.  That  is,  faster  Insofar  as  It  can  He 
done  without  sacrificing  any  fraction  of  ttte 
lasting  quality  of  the  consenratlon  work  v*e 
do.  But  I  am  not  so  stu-e  I  am  up  to  tlie 
job  of  undertaking  to  tell  you  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchets 
you  represent  that  you  must  do  a  betttr 
Job  in  your  soil  conservation  districts,  al- 
though I'll  risk  a  few  observations  In  this 
general  direction.  And  in  doing  so,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  districts.  In  turS. 
should  not  tell  me  to  do  a  better  Job  df 
helping  them.  That,  I  am  sure,  would  be  all 
right  too;  for  ours  Is  a  service  agency,  aitd 
nothing  could  be  wrong  with  your  teUlns 
me  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  all  of  us — dis- 
trict officers  and  ovir  service  people  as  well-*- 
constantly  need  to  examine  the  sltuatlotu 
not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  past  ac- 
complishment, but  with  respect  to  current 
district  progress.  Really  much  remarkable 
prepress  has  been  made  In  the  13  yeafs 
since  the  districts  began  to  oi>erace.  Ode 
danger  could  be  the  temptation  to  look  ba<lc 
on  accomplishment  through  district  organi- 
zation with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
might  lure  us  into  the  error  of  complacency. 
District  organization  Is,  of  course,  not  ab 
end  within  Itself.  Neither  Ls  a  farm  plMa 
for  soil  conservation,  where  its  provisions 
are  not  applied  to  the  land.  I  am  happy  fo 
say  that  I  know  of  few  satisfied  distrleta.  I 
do  kno«.  however,  that  here  and  thmr*  sooie 
of  the  carefully  developed  farm  platu  haile 
not  been  applied  to  the  land.  But  you  knoir 
better  than  anyone  what  the  situation  Is 
In  this  respect  in  your  own  States. 

Personally,  I  am  more  than  happy  ovfr 
the  great  prugre&s  that's  been  made  in  sail 
and  water  conservation.  It  gives  me  grent 
satisfaction,  for  e.xample,  to  b«  able  to  point 
to  the- e:,.cel lent  rate  uf  progress  that's  befl|i 
made    in    the   dUtrlcts   for    16   consecutive 


years.  This  point  was  emphasised  in  my 
annual  repent  to  the  Secretary  of  A)iicul- 
ture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3Q.  1050. 
It's  been  even  more  encouraging  that<  prog- 
ress has  been  accelerated  from  year  t4  year, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  1  year  wheci  8CS 
took  a  severe  cut  in  ftinds. 

In  1936 — t>efore  there  were  any  aol|  con- 
senratlon  districts — we  were  able  to  report 
the  farm  conservation  Job  completed  ^n  \tm 
than  a  million  acres.  Seven  years  la^.  in. 
1043.  5  years  after  the  first  dlstrldt  wi« 
sstabllahed,  basic  conservation  maasuras 
were  applied  In  that  1  year  to  5.338,00aacrea. 
Then,  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1950.  tha  same 
kind  of  treatment  was  applied  to  26.071,342 
acres  In  that  1  year.  This  was  an  Increase  of 
368  percent — nearly  five  times  as  tnucl^  work 
done — with  operating  facilities  liukeaaed 
during  the  8-year  period  by  only  M  percent. 
In  addition  to  the  conservation  m^uurcs 
applied  to  the  land,  much  farm  pUnnlng 
work  was  done,  as  you  know,  and  enough 
soil  coixservatlon  surveys  were  carried  out 
for  use  In  the  preparation  of  a  healthy  back- 
log of  necessary  conservation  farm  pUns.  in 
most  of  the  districts. 

Final  figures  for  the  latest  6-month  report- 
ing period  (July-December  1950)  we^  tnit 
all  In  when  I  left  Washington;  but  eoovigh 
had  been  received  and  tabulated  to  show 
bow  the  good  rate  of  progress  has  cootlnued 
right  on  through  to  this  minute.  Work  com- 
pleted between  July  and  January  thl^  fiscal 
year,  amounted  to  about  19.000.000  a^res  oC 
farm-planning  stirveys;  more  than  71.000 
farm  plans,  covering  20.000,000  acres;  and 
approximately  17,000.000  acres  treateq. 

This  brings  the  estimated  cumulative  fig- 
ures on  accomplishments  In  soil -conserva- 
tion districts  to  arotind  350,000.000  a^res  of 
detailed  surveys;  850.000  farm  plans  con>- 
prislng  237.800.000  acres;  and  138.000.000 
acres  treated.  It  also  means  that  20  percent 
of  the  total  Job  li&s  been  done.  That  Isnt 
counting,  of  course,  the  considerable  spread 
of  practices  to  thousands  of  farms,  within 
and  outside  soli -conservation  districts,  of 
which  we  have  no  records.  [ 

We  can  all  he  proud  of  such  flgur^  and 
tell  the  world  about  them.  I  for  one  atn  cer- 
talrUy  going  to  tell  the  world — If  it  will  listen. 

And  very  encouraging,  too.  Is  the  svadlly 
increasing  extent  to  which  district  farmers 
are  taking  over  the  many  Important  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  and  direction  In  the 
conservation  program.  This  must  continue 
to  be  ttw  key  to  lasting  progress.  Mot  all  of 
the  districts  have  done  so  well:  thoalt  that 
have  not.  we  must  help  In  every  way  we  can. 

Now,  having  pointed  to  the  b^ghter 
aspects  of  the  Job.  let's  get  down  tol  brass 
taclu  and  get  on  with  the  things  I'v^  been 
asked  to  say;  the  things  that  very  ^^tdy 
need  to  be  said  at  this  time.  I  have  ipready 
urged  that  we  avoid  all  aspects  of'  com- 
placency. Time  has  come  to  step  up  tile  rate 
of  progress  and  to  do  many  other  important 
things.  In  too  many  places  not  as  m|uch  is 
being  done  as  can  be  done.  We  have  learned 
about  some  of  the  reasons,  and  there  may 
be  others.  The  degree  to  which  you  district 
supervisors,  directors,  or  i  miiiikiiiliiimi  ex- 
ercise your  responsibilities  of  1ii><1iinli(|^i  and 
direction  of  this  highly  successful  and  going 
conservation  program  is  of  utmost  concern 
to  all  the  country,  aapaclally  in  thlj^  hovir 
o'  world  perU.  so  threatening  vlth 
trophe  we  refuse  even  to  let  our 
dwell  on  the  subject.  And.  bow  you  perform 
yotir  duties  Is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  as  an 
technical  agency.  Our  ability  to 
get  tha  coBMrvatlon  job  done 
recUy  oa  sMetent  dUtrkrt  msn^ement;  but 
we  have  no  autborlty  In  any  district,  and 
we  have  no  desire  to  run  the  affiilrs  d(  dls- 
trteu.  We  couldn't  do  it  If  we  had  X$» 
slM— tlufs  out. 
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to 

We 

oo|Mrt— 

The 

prevent  our  oocnpy- 
Ip  wttb  distrteta. 
a  very  peenlfae  poal- 
to  tflstncta.  It  may  be 
Important, 
bfot  I  win  eqjfaUn  what  I  meu:  TIm 
trlcu  represent,  actualy.  a  craattOB  of  the 
Soil  Caamtmxitm  Ssrvlce.  We  were  than 
they  were  eonasiwsd;  we  nnrtured  wn- 

tnTolwl  with 
and  w  taalped  wttta  tbcftr 
and  grovth  bMorc  and   after  their 


the 


we  ouMt  saf  sgoard  and 
of  oar  ixKllvUaal 


The  point  X  want  to  make  In  cncmectton- 
wtth  thla  reference  is  that,  by  rsaaon  at  tha 
part   we   took   before   and 
ptm—om  tmcKtt  mn  of  a 
bM  the  ■■islsmns  ot  anythhig  ^  * 

<Ud  araiythtDg  ww  eoald  thtak  at  to  keep 
a  taiptsiely  objective  attitude  toward  the 
dIaitrietB  ttoa  the  very  beginning.  Above 
all.  we  did  what  we  oould  to  keep  them 
dsaaocratic.  Inrtspwitswt.  and  tm 
jtrae.    IX  we  had  ssileitalnsd  aay 


are 


eooMht  have  gone 
selves  to  be,  as  they  have,  the 
pies  of  denjocracy  In  aetkwi  that 
yet  focmuTatwL 
I  am  not  so  cure  that  all  of 

httw  yt%  ooBd  MQy  to 
vtet  n  IB  that  yoa 
Let  that  potnt  rest  for  a 
nsBt.  other  than  to  say  you  are  in  a  po- 
atttoa  or  tnwt  at  the  Mghest  ordsr.  hav- 
ing been  choasn  by  yoar  iwlghbrsi  to  look 
after  yoor  aalghhaa^  aAain  tfang  wtth  yoor 
own — and  thlB  «MhMM  fMBik*  at 
beyond  thsfi  of  trallk,  ffrtth,  i 


atgiMd  that  no*  slaoe  w«  asm  to  be  ob  the 
way  !■*•  a  kmg  aad  destructive  war.  we  can 
iiamatiosL.      Woold    any 

to  puatpuas  tbe  "^"^^  at  bis 
Jugular  vein  If  It  vara  laid  opa  to  tbe  oot- 
goshing  of  the  Hte  ■ibataafee  or  his  body? 

^^  a  Iiiiilhami  M»  aii^il  he.  to  i^  way 

poatpottSiBSMft  at  the  task  oC  aadBDBsdftag  our 
laodHLtiv*  ]«nd  ttam  tha  AsatnKttws  aad 
iBipumlrtilag  foBMB  «(  croitaB. 

What  aoaae  pinpis  atOl  dont  aaea  to  real- 
Saa.    howaiw.    la    tbe    tact    theft   men    wtth 

and  boUeta  cmnt  flgbt  wtthowt  (aad. 
that  there  can  be  ptorally  Itttte  food 

poor  land.  Ho  «m  kaow  bow  loDg 
the  preacsit  emwgancy  any  last— l  year  or 
'^  y— «»•.  ^.^  ka^sr  tt  iHm  laat„  wtth 

tkm  at  fdod.  flbv.  «it  < 

iiMlimenaable 

fitaa  aMch  all 

Tbe  aaa«  toaportaat  becaaaaa  tha 

■a  at  thta  land,  and  the 

ikas  tt  pradoea. 

thin^i.  in  the  UgM  ot  am- 
M  tbey  are,  this  waaid  mmm  to  In- 
dicate pretty  definitely  that 
local  inuiesis  wlU  asad  to 
i»nttr  shar>»  at  issniMsllillllj  tlMa  eeer  tar 
carrying  on  tha  vttal 
Tour  soil 


you 


ir  In  any  'way 
that  go  tbarrwtth. 
are   being  looked 


rai 


cfkl* 
wmm  at   other  cotmUtaa.  ititalslari  of 
gospel.      Dosit    get    frUfhtened — just    carry 
out  your  duties  and  respanirihlltHes 
All  ot  yoa  are  no  doubt  aeqaalaled  wtth 

and  alH>  tbe 
with  the  Sou 
forth  oa 

la  canTtag  oM  aott 

you  know. 

these  votOBtaiy  agrae- 

ImpotUuit  reopaaattUBlH.    Tbay 

I  fttan  dssemtalag  prfoitttaa  for  work  la 

to 

of 

o(  tt»  a^-elaaii  toiiBlGa:  alii is 

to  vrtyeb  the  dis- 
trict, tbnnigb  tta  ■upai'itoau.  lives  op  to  or 
goes  beyond  Its  part  of  tbe  agreement. 

Right  at  this  time,  piubably  ae  anacb  as  at 
any  other  time  smce  tbe  mi  aaO-eaaawa- 

to  b»  ttlakli^  about,  talkli^ 

abont — both  as 
technicians. 
Again,  and  for  the  third  time  within  tbe  brief 
apace  at  «3  ysaia.  wa  Had  ouisalvea  la  a  atate 

defease  of  oar  auwafay  and  of  tbnas  dsaaoc- 

aad  aot  agalask  OB.  Again  we  Had  oasaetees 
called  oa  to  "rtsCead-  soil  and  watsr  oonser- 
vatkm  work  agalnat  qBastkxis  raised  by  the 
ibwl  algtiUid.  tbe  aslalaforaMd.  the  med- 
tamm.  It  Maaw  to  aw  laUoaal  people  wottld 
aawr  raise  a  ^pMMaa  as  to  tbe  parfsetty  «b- 
vtoOi  fact  that  In  order  to  i 

XCVU— App. 


ble  to  prowknng  tochnkal  help  to  fi 

In  fact,  m  perceat  o(  oar  entire  pareoiuiti  la 
thoB  snoagad  in  aoD  eonasrvatlan 
the  bund  aow.  The  Sendn  llfeewlae 
ready  to  give  full  cooperatlan  and  every  en- 
eounganaat  to  whatever  program  or  agency 

that  objMttva.  Saaadalty.  adurattonally.  or 
otbuaiss.  We  are  not  too  greatly  conoeraed. 
for  tnstaooe,  over  "reargaalaatioDs.'*  which 
ascm  to  leed  acme  people  off  onto  tangents 
at  specalaUan   aad   unwanxnted 


It  is  yo«  aad  yaasr  neighbors  to  the  aoil- 
cfs'iaareatlua  dMriota,  farm  otgaaliattooa. 
agricnitural  coaHatttaaa,  and  elsewhere  wbo 
I  am  cnnftdent  win  eonttotas  to  give  the 
aaeeesary,  direction  aad  posh  to  our  over- 
all muesi'iatiuii  undertakings  It  is  an  Im- 
pcrtaat  laqKxadbUl^  wblch  you  have  in 
this  Bkattar.  bat  one  which  I  tirge  you  not 
to  avoid  -or  sUgbt  in  any  way.  Tuvir  balp 
is  alwaps  maadsd;  now  it  Is 

oC  positive  and  rtynas  laartswblp  wltbto 
tbe  districts  in  hrtoglag  wian  latiou  treat- 
ment St  the  earliest  practicable  dau  to  every 
acra  at  land  still  assiUng  It.  This,  at  eoorse. 
la  sbaply  Uie  f  ulMtaant  of  ths  orlglaal  dla- 
Tou  nam  Imea  davetafwd  the 


yotir  national 
Your  State 
an  Important] 
Soil  and  wi 
so  far  in  otir  sfstaaa  at  agikatture  and  has 
taken  such  a  definitely  recognised  place  in 
our  general  economy  that  the  constantly  and 
rapidly  growtr.g  numbers  at  booa  llde  can- 
•ervation   farmers   and  laacbers  no   longer 


c*zi.  r-nnain  siieni  and  retiniig.  They  have  a 
pc^jper  voir*  in  the  direction  of  our  i  fijui  usa 
di?Teiof«ner.t.  from  the  back  forty  to  an  en- 
tire watershed.  Tour  Sta»  and  national  aa- 
sociations  an;  The  catxiral  means  throc^h 
whici:  they  can  express  tbcmaclvca  tntaUi- 
ger.ily  and  e^ectlTely 

2  haTe  had  the  pleastire  of  taking  part 
In  seme  ot  tbe  State  asoclstion  mectu^a. 
I  have  tottnd  them  made  up  of  hard-worktng 
at  bard-hltt:n^  men  vlth  deftaite 
and  purpose  But  tbe  worth  at  no 
ation  tx  other  or^;a.nlzation  can  be 
1  on  the  basis  of  its  s>3casional  meet- 
It  must  be  active  and  vocal  U 
itba  In  tbe  year — get  out  and  get  tblnss 
Toor  t^sociatiotts  have  a  gokten  op- 
portunity In  this  respect.  They  are  young 
aad  Tlgcrooa.  with  uncounted  educational. 
planning,  and  otlxr  tasks  awaitiog  tbctr  at- 
"~~        "  I  hope  that  very  soon 

>  and  Territory  will  have  a  strong 
leadlitg  out  In  tbe  affaln  of  aU 
to  Its  area 

The  Initiative  being  taken  by  your  natiooal 
assorlstloo  in  many  worth- wtile  directions 
Is  atti acting  wide  attenil<»x  and  respect. 
Fsopie  who  should  icncw  atmut  them  are  be- 
gtnalng  to  hear  about  your  more  than  ajSOO 
and  farmer --<llrected  soil 
rts.  embrwring  three- 
of  tbe  Nation's  farmland  and  over 
at  of  tu  larms  and  ranchea.  They 
of  the  12.000  district 
I  wbo  are  givinsr  unselfishly  ot  tiketr 
,  energies,  and  sometimes  perscnal  funds 
la  tbe  furtbetance  of  sell  and  water  eooMr- 
totton  work  throngbot;:  the  country.  It  is 
dawning  on  aaeie  peop'.e  at  least  that  you  arc 
on  nobody^  payroll,  .^nd  are  obligated  to  no 
M^Mal  or  otber  outside  authority.  That. 
tacMnteUy.  is  a  mighty  healthy  and  envi- 
able pxMdtiaB  to  be  In. 


CoaserratioB.  DeTelapmeat,  Sctf-Gaw 
meat  TWoafk  Dutrkts— Fart  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRSSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  October  S.  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  granted  to  extfod  my  re- 
marlui  in  the  Rzcoes.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  address  by  H.  H  Bennett,  Chief. 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Serriee. 
at  the  fifth  annual  meetii\j;  of  the  Na- 
tional As50ciaiion  of  Soil  Conserratkin 
Di5tncts,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.^  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1951: 

Please  don't  misinterpret  my  appraisal  of 

this  matter  as  indlcatins  any  of  us  are  so 
foolish  as  tc  t>elleTe  your  educational  and 
relations  Job  Is  done  Par  from  it;  there  are, 
as  you  well  know,  thousands  ot  people— In- 
cluding farmers  as  well  as  bustnesamfn.  pob- 
lic  ofllcials  and  others — who  have  yet  to  learn 
about  yoxiT  sound,  thoroush-folag.  perma- 
nently effective  districts  brand  of  conaerva- 
ticn.  These  are  the  people — put  the  figure 
at  1,000  000  or  some  other  number  that  suits 
you — who  need,  tor  example,  to  get  bold  of 
and  read  your  Association  s  brand  new  book- 
let on  the  why.  what,  and  how  of  soil  ooaasr- 
Tatlon  districts. 

It  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  way.  and  should  go  far  in  sattlnji 
people  straight  on  the  purpose  and  opera- 
tjotis  of  soU  conservation  districts.  Prom  my 
own  point  of  Interest,  this  publlcatloa  wUl 
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h«9t  rtndcnd  •  most  vtxtH-wtaUc  »enrlc«  tf 
It  cl«e*.n»  up  for  tomt  p«opI* — from  fanp*r»  to 
&i>v«p«per  edSt.or» — th«  distinction  betwwn 

and  r*Ution»hip«  cf  toil  con*«r ration  dJU- 
trtcts  and  tbm  StUl  Coxi*«rv»Ucn  Serrlce.  I 
g*t  jVMt  u  »r.ncy<><l  as  ycu  do  at  forever 
■reln){  and  heAruig  reffrences  to  ""SCS  Dts- 
trVcta."  and  «ill  hop«  that  lt«  day  will  camt 

«'ben  tbere  wont  b*  •.nybo^fy  who  do*ant 
know  that  »otl  con«enratlon  djustrictjs  are  en- 
tire!? iac<fpendent  farmer  orgar.iz&tlons  with 
whJcb  the  Sol!  ConserT»t:rn  Serrlce.  ac  a 
goterr^njeritAl  serf  See  agency,  is  proud  tc.  be 
a  lunkT  partner,  as  I  h*\-e  already  pointed 
out. 

Alons  thU  sane  line,  of  your  letting  people 
know  about  tfee  dUtruu  and  tl^elr  work.  I 
also  Lope  the  time  Ton  t  be  Umg  now  until 
every  farm  or  ranch  with  a  food  conserra- 
tion  plan  m  operation  on  U  will  ^e  dUplay- 
iii^  cou«picuou»ly  one  of  thcae  <l!s\.rlct 
••Sl«n«  of  the  Times"  your  associatlnn  has 
ssrranjted  to  make  available  for  purchase 
through  the  duuicu.  We  in  the  service 
began  promoting  the  Idea  of  signs  along 
the  road  on  conservation  farms  way  back  In 
tht  demonstration  project  and  CCC  days. 
They  were  succe«sf\il  and  effective  In  many 
places,  toe.  but  this  is  the  first  plan  I 
kaoor  about  lor  pulling  Inespenslre  sijfns 
conveniently  within  the  reach  of  all  con- 
servation farmers. 

Svery  genuine  ccneervaticn  farn^er  I've 
ever  lAlked  with  was  proud  of  what  he  was 
doln«.  and  there  certainly  is  no  good  reason 
why  he  shouldn't  advertise  the  fact.  I  want 
Ui  repeat  riifhl  here  what  I  have  (said  over 
and  over  That  the  sell  cor^serviiticn  district 
CD'  vriuvi.i,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  greatest 
cnovriueni  relating  to  the  welfare  uf  the 
Unci  in  all  history  No  ether  a^icuUural 
ni  -v<>nr.eru  in  history  has  a^jproached  it  In 
n -.  :  ide.  And  there  never  has  been  any- 
ti.:  .  equal  the  soil  corwervatlon  districts 
t  :  .:  .ce  farmers  to  work  helpfully  to- 
(tethfr  I  am  strongly  ol  the  cpmlun  that 
this  matter  of  farmers  working  together  is 
^oing  Xxi  be  the  most  pc-tent  (actor  «■  bftve 
duicoTered  for  the  maintenance  of  soU  eon- 
servation  work. 

Alao— ABd  I  repeat — w  can  b»  eternally 
graterul  that  we  enjcy  In  this  country  an 
econtjmy  that  depends  on  Indlvidutl  freedom 
and  Initiative,  and  th«  exercise  of  such  tn- 
dtvldtial  responsibility  as  that  whk:b  has 
b««»n  demonstrated  by  th*  scores  of  thou- 
sands uf  soil  eonservauou  d»alrte<  tend- 
bolden  ycu  represent  I  sometine*  vondar 
if  we  appreciate  }ust  how  fortunate  we  ara 
In  having  such  an  effective  local,  demo- 
cratically operated  org^anlzatlcn  through 
which  to  carry  on  vital  undert.'.kinpi»  like 
soli  and  water  conaervatlon.  especially  in 
theae  days. 

Tbe  c«lf-govemment  plan  of  your  new 
slogan  Is  much  m<»«  than  just  a  well-rounded 
catch  word  It  has  tu  do  with  what  in  my 
opinion  Is  a  most  significant  quality  pos- 
seaaed  by  the  soil  coneervatlon  districts — as 
already  polnt«d  cut— that  they  are  Jiving. 
vrorklny  forces  of  practical  democracy  la 
action.  The  dJstrtci  organization,  as  it  has 
Stood  the  i«3t  of  13  years  of  peace Ume  and 
wartime  eiperlence  under  Just  about  all  pos- 
■Ibla  acJioomlc.  weather,  and  other  condi- 
ttoPS,  deOnltaly  has  proved  Itself  to  t>e 
aupexlor  to  anything  elae  we  know  about  In 
eoplog  with  cur  basic  land  problems  in  a 
Oamoeratlc  tashlcn  How  different  thij*  is 
froBi  tlM  altUAtloa  I  have  obberved  in  too 
■kany  ather  eountrtes,  where  what  the  C!ov- 
cnunent  says  is  law.  with  little  or  no  opixw- 
tunlty  for  individual  freedom  of  action, 
MMUranea  of  atabuiiy,  or  hope  of  securtLy — 
and  where  I  saw  ver>-  utile  In  the  way  of 
•oofMratlon  between  farmer*  and  caaentiaily 
aoiM  between  Ooveriunent  oflleials  and 
fanncra.  beyond  regulatory  acUvitles. 

Wban  ttoe  farmer  has  a  sound  plan  for 
operauon*  fur  a  period  of  year* 


riai  qt>e»- 
plsaialn^ 
prasMw 


ahe«d,  as  he  does  have  as  a  soil  conservation 
district  cooperator,  not  only  Is  he  likely  t« 
do  a  better  job  of  farming,  hut  tm  taai  th« 
aatl^acticn  of  knowing  that  hla  i>mta  wlA 
increase  his  sectirUy.  In 
lntern"»t!rndl  or  other 
the  Nation  may  hsive  to  pan  thnnifh  It 
givM  the  fanner  pride  and  ntlaf action  to  bt 
ahle  to  look  forward  to  the  futtire  security 
of  his  family. 

One  of  the  most  forttinate  dadakMoa  evo^ 
made  tn  the  history  of  this  owmtfy**  a^r* 
cultural  planning  and  devekJpOMBt.  I  thtn)|, 
vms  back  in  19.3S  when  we  agreed  that  tmp 
mam  thiiiga  were  necesaary  to  Insure  adaj 
quate  profrrees  tn  farm  conservation :  ( 1)  thalt 
the  technical  services  of  trained  con«erva»- 
ttonlsts  should  be  made  awtlafcfc  to  all  farm*- 
ers  desiring  help;  and  (21  that  aoww  type  of 
Itjcal  government  unit  should  be 
to  assist  *n  bringing  about 
stive  action  and  to  plaee  raaponalMKy  tt$[ 
getting  the  Job  done  and  maintained  on  the 
local  farm  people  who  arc  so  Intimately  asso 
dated  with  the  land  problem. 

There  still  Is  room  for  Improvement  in 
m.»ny  plsces.  Fr  >m  the  standpoint  of  the 
laadintitp  and  responsibility  tn  the  districts, 
wapterttors  have  a  considerable  distance  tt> 
gn  by  way  of  exwdslnc  mavlmtnn  effective>- 
cejs  T  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  supers- 
visors  and  cooperators  shoald  do  all  the 
thinking  and  all  the  work,  while  our  technV- 
etans  stand  around  and  look  wise.  But  yon 
ear!t  hope  to  get  the  assistance  out  of  these 
technical  men  that  the  districts  have  every 
rtglit  to  expect  tf  they  ara  kept  on  the  )ump 
loolclttg  after  minor  details  and  trivial  ques*- 
tlcns  while  somelxxly  else's  farm  pis 
and  application  of  conservation 
wait 

During  the  last  year,  an  average  of  abouft 
10  new  aoO-eonaetTatlon  districts  were  ocv 
ganhwirt  a«eb  month,  along  with  subaturtt^ 
adtftttona  of  new  territory  made  to  aati^ 
llfhed  districts  I  hardly  need  to  remind 
you  what  that  means  In  terms  of  addV 
tlonal  demands  for  technical 
Meanwhile  we  had  fewer  technlclana  as 
able,  country-wide,  to  give  service  to  tltf 
districts.  What  that  ooodltlou  adds  up  to 
te  dbvloua:  we  have  bad  to  tighten  up  a|l 
along  the  line,  and  Incraaae  tbm 
at  operations,  indlvktaal  by 
district  by  district  We  doci't  know 
the  situation  will  be  next  fiscal  yaair 
clsely,  but  there  Is  every  logical  retcon  tf> 
expect  the  manpower  situation  to  g«|t 
tlgfater  rather  than  otherwlae.  That  bm«^ 
again,  of  course,  that  all  of  n»— dLttrlct  ^S- 
eials  and  service  personnel  alike — have  to 
take  advaiitagi  of  every  good  raaann  of  fuj> 
ther  iiii  laaiiiig  adktepcy  tn  oparattooa. 

That  Is.  of  course,  tf  we  iipart  aofl  «Aiy 
to    maintain    our    iinignaalaa 
meuts   but  to  ^leed   them   up, 
to  do. 

Certainly,  it  seema  to  me,  the  natlos^ 
association  baa  moved  In  the  right  dtreol 
tlcn  toward  ayaedtng  up  and  moving  ahead 
lor  i^reitrer  achievement  t>y  adopttOB  ot  your 
prr;pa.ai  for  greater  service,  tn  order  t« 
succeed,  this  ha.s  to  be  an  ail-owt  COBaerva* 
lion  effo't  with  nob<xly  pulling  back.  Thit 
is  an  action  program,  dealgned.  apparently, 
to  give  every  district  olBcer  an  Important  Job 
to  do.  as  well  as  enllattog  the  active  support 
or  everyone  who  may  contribute  In  any  wat 
to  progress  of  soil  and  water  conaanratlov 
throfigh  districts  The  kayaota  of  the  ftitur^ 
svccesa  of  your  whole  dlsMeta  organlsatlod 
Is  set  out.  It  seems  to  me.  In  general  suggest 
tton  No.   13 : 

"Their  I  soil  conservatMl  4kirleta)  aseetai 
depends  on  the  active  tnlttattve  eaartad  bf 
the  members  of  their  governing  bodlH  Wl^ 
tbu  assistance  of  all  local  It^aders." 

Without  that  Inuative  and  local  aasistanc^ 
you  surely  c*>uld   not  hope   to 
further  stated  goal .'  "Ixnpi-uvuig 


•^ 


as  we  hop# 


tte«JS3 


and  speed  of  soU  conaervatlon  dtttrlci  work 
In  the  United  Sutas  white  redacliig  \x$  per- 
acre  coat." 

I  am  expecting  mtich  Improvement  aB 
ovar  the  country  through  yotzr  piognan  for 
graatcr  service.  Taken  seriously,  aa  every- 
body ta  expecting  you  to 'take  It,  tbeie  can 
be  no  doubt  of  Its  tuccefls.  As  I  i«e  ii  sac- 
cess  is  dependent  on  you,  but  trur  people 
will  help  everywh«e  they  can.  I  !iope  when 
you  leave  this  ocmventlon,  you  vrill  carry 
boiDe  the  full  realization  that  yon  "eallr  have 
foond  out  you  have  a  job  to  do— ore  thlit  you 
Aould  do.  must  do.  will  move  hravefi  and 
anrth  to  do. 

One  of  the  best  ways.  also,  we  have  found 
for  sy  -«dlng  up  the  conaervatlon  Job  .la  for 
every  inner  to  laam  a3  quickly  sa  pdsalble 
how  to  carry  out  aa  much  of  his  conWva- 
tlon  work  hlmaeU  as  he  possibly  cad.  and 
how  to  keep  cq>  hla  stitictufaa  and  maintain 
hie  other  cooacrmtioo  developmttits  with  a 
minimum  of  technical  assistance.  la  that 
way—particularly  now  when  the  time  of  our 
limited  number  of  experienced  personnel 
Is  so  fully  occupied  In  furnishing  technical 
assistance  to  the  stin  Increasing  number  of 
soil  copaatfatton  diatriela— each  echplclan 
ean  be  freed  for  thai  andi  more  new  plan- 
ning and  assistance  In  new  land  -Tea^Bant. 

Your  reports  Indicate  that  the  ym^tSagot 
applications  for  district  farm  coiserfatlon 
planning  assistance  continues  to  be  about 
300.000.  We  are  all  glad.  I  know,  to  l^ava  a 
healthy  workload  ahead,  tri^*—^  og  havli^ 
to  go  about  drumming  up  bnttDaaa  1^  you 
district  superrtaota  and  our  technical  feople 
alike  are  anxlooi  to  get  to  every  o^  ot 
those  farms  with  the  least  possible  klelay. 
■a  well  as  to  the  other  farma  and  nmchea 
contanUy  being  added  to  that  liackjog  ot 
requests.  Tliat  Is  why  we  are  eoi 
the  faclllUtmg  device  of  neighbor 
""""teSS**"  «»»«twlteMlBM  and 
clans  Just  as  mtKh  as  poastble  from 
MKh  -housekeeping  eharea.**  an  rotrting. 
sarslfiliig.  awl  other  handling  of  inactftnerr 
mataitels.  labor,  etc. 

And  still  more  people — within  youf  dis- 
tricts and  the  public  generally —need  to 
know  the  Job  there  Is  still  to  do  aid  wfciat  It 
takea  in  manpower  and  othsr  lacllltles  :<it 
getting  that  Job  done.  Thaf  need  to  know. 
for  one  thing,  that  the  continuing  nefd  for 
•oaaa  yean  yet  is  for  more  tecljiica)  and 
other  manpower,  machinery,  materia^,  and 
•o  on.  In  order  to  pick  up  tht  lai  an4  keep 
pace  with  farmers'  demands.  Portuiiataty. 
many  Intereau.  Govanuaant  and  firlvate.  are 
giving  Increased  atlssitliMi.  a«T.<-t«|  ^^la 
other  support  to  sett  aad  wasar  cciissrvation. 
••V^ettUf  ■oppoct  to  tkt  diBMct  proi^anu. 

I  hardly  need  to  remind  you.  far  lasiance. 
that  State  approprtatlona  and  :illoc«tiacs' 
stiA  as  are  now  being  made  by  all  but  three 
States.  I  believe,  for  assisrii^  dL.trlcti  pro- 
grama  are  of  substantial  banafit  in  fxuther- 
ing  aou  coaaervatlCK).  Tbars  sanna  U>  be 
rathar  general  agraament  itow  aa  to  thet  Dov- 
er nmenfs  obUgatkm  to  help  farmers  with 
their  erosion  and  land-use  probiums.  ,  How 
much  help  soil  and  water  conaervati(»i  re- 
ceives from  Oovernment,  and  for  howjtaBg. 
depends  on  the  performance  of  %hrt*  an- 
trttsted  with  this  vital  work— on  Indl^dual 
landhoidars.  district  boards,  tecbnlcali  per- 
sonnel, and  ao  osi. 

By  the  aama  token,  it  clearly  la  pirt  oi  your 
tafitlBBMite  responslbUlty  as  disuict  i$ip«r- 
vtson  or  dlractOKs  to  keep  all  whs  are  con- 
cerned InforwMd  on  that  pcrfon)uu3c«i— In- 
terested local.  State,  and  VMsni 
banks  and  other  lending  tnatttuttoa^ 
dlars  and  proeaaaow  at  i«rtcultura 
fana  maehtnary  paopta.  and  many 
In  many  plansa.  buataMaa  and  other  «rban 
intsrasts  already  hava  caught  up  with  )us  In 
their  eonaarvatton  think  ti^.  ^'ou  know 
them— profeaakmal     people;     acltooU 
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statlona;  wooicn's  and  sportsmen's 
and  .10  on.  Bight  now.  for 
natlaoal  farm  equltamnt 
and  tetaHmg  peo|He  arc  launchlag  an 
program  ot  direct  oooperatlao  wtth  dMrlcta, 
tbTMii;!!  oooperatlOB  of  foor  »»**«»»«»  •■»- 
datkn.  looklnc  to  antoal  bencftti  of  Im- 
proved farm  machinery  market  oe  the  aa» 
hand  and  better  equlpn»ent  for  doing  the 
oonservatton  Job  on  the  other. 

R  stands  to  reaaoc  that  If  tt  Is  pood  taxi- 
Dees  for  ttaOM  bosluass  and  alUed  Intsrssta  to 
devote  thatr  eAorta  and  money  to  aoO  and 
water  cjueiaai  latlop.  tt  befaoovea  thoae  of  na 
who  own  or  live  an  tlie  tauMl  to  put  our  txst 
encrgica  into  this  vital  taidertaklng.  Among 
the  other  opportunities  for  leadership  by 
your  aoU  coaservatloD  districts  ss  rwpisisHJs 
local  agenciss  we  need  to  i>lao8  hl^  on  ths 


must  ba 
life-giving  water  suppMss.  isdmiug  flood 
damage,  and  for  red^ietng  costly  siltatkm  of 
our 

not  be  over- 
unflnlshad 
we  should  an  do  what  we  ean  to  (1) 
the  nattonal  land  Invcatory  at  the 
data  fadUttaa  win  paraatt;  (2)  oneapista  the 
organixstlon  of  the  Nation's  agrlculttiral 
laztds  into  soU  cnsissrvstton  districts  and 
strangtben  district  rsspooalblUty  and  vrork 
wtth  a  sdaattacally 

tlOB  piBB  for  every  ftem  tn  tiM  etamtry; 
(»)  -Ufa  aetHa  im  lb  Ipal  iiai  of  wa  1 


(4)  inak»araal< 

tloolst  out  of  every  faruMr  in  the  oountry. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet.  you  aee.  but 

with  the  task  in  such  good  banda  aa 

we  wtU  get  the  Job  done  osi  time. 


Wisdom  in  Brief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


or 


IN  TBI 


rATIVBB 


Monday.  Septewtber  24,  1951 

Mr.  SEIAPER.  Mr.  Bptaker.  discus- 
cioaB  of  the  ihxk  and  eong  of  inflation, 
and  vhat  to  do  about  it.  have  lonf  since 
votummous  propurtkMM.  Under 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  October  4, 
1931,  Grand  Ledge  (Mich. )  Independent, 
a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  oQ^pacts  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  in  a 


■very  day  the  Wkahlngton  propaganda  ma- 
chines tnom  price  eoctrot  as  the  mertlrlne 
for  Inflation  control.  For  some  tmknown 
reaaon  ths  same  oflfeial  agendea  navar  mao- 
ttoa  tax  eoatrot  or  waate  eontrol  m  Ooaem- 
ment  as  the  one  Indtspsnsable  requisite  for 
inflation  controL  Nor  do  they  explain  how 
tax  cooflseation  of  the  eamtngs  of  the  In- 
dlvldiuUs  for  Washington  toureaua  to  spend 
high,  wide,  and  handaome  is  any  less  infla- 
tionary than  tf  the  indlvidtial  spent  his  own 
money.  After  all.  the  Oovernment  eama 
nothing,  it  Just  spends  and  tt  can  only  spend 
what  tt  first  takes  avray  from  the  Individual 
who  eama  tt.  Only  the  people  can  atop  the 
tax  ansnders  who  create  inflation.  They 
WM'ttevttr  stop  of  their  own  accord. 


Tke  Proposed  AlaauBum  Ixlostry  for 
MoBtana — III 


EX  I  KSSxON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  Mo.'<-rAK,b 
IN  TBX  BOUSE  OT 


mtut.  October  5.  ini 

Mr.  MANSPIEXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Moodajr  and  Tueaday  of  this  week  I  had 
eoof ereneaa  wtUi  Mr.  Manly 
Defense  ProdueUuii  Ad- 
Mr.  David  Irwte,  anistant 
to  the  Administrator  of  Defense  Moirili- 
nsioa:  and  Mr.  Otaztes  WUnn, : 
MntrfHiBtkw  Ailiiitiilglratoi 
to  make  sure  that  the  power  derdoped 
at  Hungry  Hwse  Dam  and  ""nTftod  to 
Montana  be  kept  in  our  Slate  and  ttet 
tbey  make  every  effort  to  aee  to  it  that 
a  permanent  year-round  industtj  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Flathead  VaDey  of  Mon- 
tana. 

All  three  gentlemen  were  very  courte- 
ous and  considerate  and  aQ  beard  my 
plea  in  behalf  of  Mofntana  with  syaqiia- 
ttay  and  trnderstanding.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  see  to  it  that  Montana  is  not  left 
holding  the  bag  and  that  the  power  de- 
veiofied  in  MoBlMgi  will  be 
there  tcx  the  derdopment  of  a  perma- 
nent year-round  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
By  remarks.  I  aa  liiintlut  at  tbia  point 
In  my  gtatetwent  a  letter  I  have  written 
to  the  Honorable  Jess  Larson.  Adminis- 
trator. General  Serrices  Administration; 
a  letter  to  Hon.  EiuinrgL  Cbxkb.  chair- 
man. Committee  on  the  Jwficiary,  ask- 
ing for  a  hearing  on  my  bill  to  establish 
a  clearing  house  in  the  Department  of 
Jwtiea  to  psmb  on  companim  — *^"g  to 
do  lww1i»w  with  the  Govenamait:  and 
a  reply  to  mj  letter  to  Hon.  Manly 
FIei5chmann  signed  by  Jamca  P.  King. 
special  assistant  to  the  AdnglnlBtratar: 
i  or  THi  Umm  Sxans. 

ranvas, 
,  O.  C,  October  S,  lUl. 


.  Getiermi 


Adnla- 


Daaa  Jsac:  A  mmor  haa  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
divert  practically  an  the  power  from  Hungry 
Horse  Uam  m  northweat  Montana  to  the 
State  of  Wsshlagtoa.  and  especially  to  the 
Spokane  area.  MI9  I  call  to  yotir  attention 
that,  la  the  bm  aathoriaSag  the 
ttasi  of  tha  Bongry  ■otaa  Oaaa.  It  I 

Cor  the  pnrpoaa  oi  peovldlag 
for  watar  which 
fear  (1 )  the  eeneration  of  cilactrlc 
tugently  needed  for  the  war  effort,  and  (2) 
the  irrigation  and  reeiaaMMon  ot  arid 
suad  other  baiisftcial  aaa^  pataaarUy  in 


Tou  wiB  see  Cram  tMa.  that  Montana  has 
a  prior  right  to  the  benaSSa  to  ba  derived 
from  the  construction  of  thia  psojaeC  Dr. 
Paul  Raver.  Administrator  of  the  Boaaa- 
vUle  Power  Administration,  tuks  made  spe- 
cific allocations  of  something  like  300.000 
kilowatts  of  power  from  Hungry  Hone  for 
the  use  In  the  State  of  Montana.  Because 
of  H'ongry  Horse  being  made  a  part  of  the 
integrated  system  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  It  will  be  able  to  fumlah  in 
addition  to  the  power  for  Montana,  some- 
where  between  400.000  and  500.000  kllowatu 


erf  firm  and  mt«Tuptibis  power  downstream 
la  the  Columbia  Basin  for  Grar.d  Coulee  and 
BoHWvffij  Daaak  I  am  sending  you  this  in- 
fuaaiaUDn  toaeaase  ot  my  isre-at  »nd  para- 
mount n-taraat  in  the  development  of  my 
State  and  to  rcque^  of  you  that  tou  give 
every  consideration  to  my  plea  th;it  this 
alaeated  to  Maotar<a  for  Moc tana's 
poMBt  Will  not  be  diverted  to  other 
I  'fOr  tnatr  development 

bees  xmned  and  milked  of 
Its  great  reaoiwess  lor  the  past  50  years  and 
we  havaeoatrlbated  greatly  to  the  welfare 
aetority  of  iieople  and  industries  out- 
Qt  oar  hordes.  It  is  high  ume  tluit 
is  developed  for  the  benefit  of  Mon- 
tana and  Its  peo^.  realtziag  at  the  miw 
time,  that  tnaofar  as  Hungry  Horse  la  ccn- 
■     ^^'       -      -  u     ^uj    contribute 

neigbbon    tn 


While  tiMs  rwnor  about  the  possible  di< 
ssrttag  posMr  trooi  the  Hungry  Horse  may 
be  only  |aat  that.  I  feel  that  I  shotild  call 
it  to  your  attention  and  urge  upon  tou  with 
aQ  the  ainoemy  I  possess  that  this  vitally 
"—^■^  pows  from  Rungrr  Ho-se  will  not  t>e 
otir  State,  anJ  that  you  will 
rt  to  see  to  l',  that  a  perma- 
induetry  i^  installed  in  the 
▼alley  of  Montana  to  use  that 
I  am  depaading  on  your  sense  of 
falriMau  and  hotieaty  to  3e«  to  -it  that  the 
people  of  Montana,  whom  I  hate  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  ispreaeut  are  imt  sold  down 
the  iliu.  bat  laatoad  th*  power  from  Hungry 
tc  Montana  wlU  be  kept  in 
a  permanent  year  aroucd  In- 
dustry wlU  be  lT»s« ailed  in  the  rutlsead 
▼alley:  and  that  we  will  be  given  fair  and 

With  beat  peiBiaial  srtshes,  I  am 
BUw'eiely  ycxmt. 

MiKS  MANSrXKLa. 


DNiTEr.  States 
or  Rrpaisr^TATTvxs. 
Wm^Hngtcyix.  D   C.  October  4.  1951. 
KitawusL  CsTj.m. 
Chmtrmtsn.  Jitdtdmrg  Committee, 
Hcmse  of  Bepre»ei%:ati€>et. 
DBAS  Ml.  Cbaxxxaji:   My  bill.  H.  R.  MIO. 
haa  been  referred  to  your  committee  and  I 
would  nke  to  aek  that  tf  you  have  not  re- 
fsrrsd  data  to  a  aabeaaamlttee.  that  you  do 
■o.    X  saa  ^KMt  aniiotts  to  havr  a  hearing  on 
at  the  sartist  dat«  possible, 
you   and    wtth    best    personal 
I  am 
■wesrrty  yoRBs. 

Mixz  M*Nsnzxj>. 

Darsifss  Psoaocnosi  AoMiKrisraATum, 

Washhiytoa.  Octoter  J.  1951. 
Hon.  Macs  MAKanna. 

Bouse  of  MtepreMtUmti9€». 

Washfn^on,  D   C. 

Daaa  Ma.  MaKsrizu) .  This  will  acknowledge 
raoatpt-ot  your  letter  tc  Mr.  Fielschmann. 
dated  j^aptaatfbsr  90.  1961,  with  which  you 
forwardad  copica  of  your  letters  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  ths  Interior,  the  Admin- 
tetratsr  of  the  naiimsliiMillon  Finance  Oor- 
poratioa.  and  tibe  Attomay  General,  concern- 
ing a  section  302  loan  to  the  Harvey  Ma- 
chute  Co. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  recom- 
aaendad  approval  of  the  loan  to  the  Defense 
nudnatton  Administration,  has  undertaken 
to  review  the  matter.  We  hope  to  have  his 
findings  within  a  short  -ime  since  It  la  im- 
perative that  either  this  expansion  or  a  aub- 
stltute  be  undertaken  '  the  earliest  possitile 
date  IX  ae  are  to  meet  the  aluminum  re- 
qtiirements  of  the  defense  program. 

We  shall  be  gUd  to  inform  you  of  ths 
results  of  the  investigation  at  the  sarUast 
possible  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jajob  F.  Kurc. 
Special  Aautant  to  the  Administrator, 
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^mU  %Mi  Wtsic  ■  PvbKcWetfart 
Pr«fr«m« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  VXBCIKiA 

W  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tridm.  October  5.  1951 

Mr  HARRISON  of  V»nrtnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thos*  of  lis  who  havf  been 
strlvini?  for  elimination  of  the  Improper 
and  fraud-breediniJ  rcstncUoi:wi  placed 
upon  the  Slates  in  the  matter  of  details 
of  their  welfare  programs  have  been 
ht  arteiKHi  by  recent  developments  which 
point  up  sharply  the  extent  of  pvablic 
demand  for  an  end  to  this  unwarranted 
Federal  restraint. 

In  acting  on  the  revenue  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  to  remove  the  present  secrecy 
requirement  which  is  a  corKlitaon  prece- 
dent to  State  eligitMllty  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  welfare  programs. 
Thi5  IS  the  third  time  the  Senate  has 
so  voted 

Last  wce.t.  at  their  annual  conference, 
held  In  GatUnburti:.  Tenn  the  Governors 
of  the  Slates,  without  dissenting  vote, 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  restora- 
ticm  to  the  States  of  their  riv^htful  dis- 
cretion m  the  m«tter  of  makmc  public 
welfare  roll  data. 

In  a  letter  to  the  conferees  on  the 
revenue  bill.  Mr.  Allan  B.  Kline,  pre.si- 
dtBi  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, gave  strong  support  to  the 
mountinc  demand  for  an  end  to  secrecy, 
in  the  mt^erest  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
d— ti. :ng  needy — who  have  been  robbed 
of  countless  millions  by  chiselers  0F>erat- 
ing  under  the  protection  of  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Kliiu.'  said  to  the  conferees. 

Wf  strongly  favor  th«  euactment  of  Sen- 
ate section  617.  which  is  designif'd  to  pr«ven^ 
Federal  oCBriala  from  denying  Federal  fcid  to 
States  which  allow  pubuc  inspectlcm  at  pub- 
Uc-MHUtance  program  rolls. 

I  also  wish  to  include  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  directed  to  the  conferees  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Hubbard,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as 
follows. 

It  la  also  o\27  Tuaderstanding  tbitt  you  will 
al»u  b«  considertug  th«  Senat«  amendment 
providing  public  access  to  welfare  {Wtj^ram 
rolls. 

This  matter  Is  one  that  our  rural  people 
have  been  much  concerned  alxjut  for  a  num- 
ber of  yean*  and  with  grod  re^  son 

A  strong  rcaclutlou  on  this  lubiect  has 
bi»«n  a  part  of  our  Farm  Bxn^eau  platform 
for  a  number  of  years  and  it  la  readopted 
at  MCh  of  our  annual  sessions  with  much 
•DihUBlaam. 

Theie  is  certainly  no  good  reason  why  the 
States  ami  tJkclr  political  subdivisions  should 
be  proJUbltctf  by  Federal  law  from  nmktng 
thetr  welfar*  rolls  public  if  they  chooM  to 
do  so.  In  oor  opinion  tha  should  be  en- 
ttr^  a  imattOT  ci  loce.1  option.  Even  though 
this  option  might  not  be  exercised  tu  all 
aaiw.  th*  wry  fact  that  It  readily  could 
b»  doiM  oa  abort  notice  would  dlso^tiraga 
auny  ebtselaia  from  seeking  snd  recurving 
aoid   undeserved   public   asaist- 


J  V 


^.! 


UnlMs  somethtng  t«  done  toward  eorrcct- 
taif  tlite  alttiauon  aome  of  these  days   the 
of  tbOM  who  carry  Uie  luad  wUl   be 


broken    by   thoae   who   are   willing   to   pil« 
on  for  a  free  rid*.  I 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  conferees  flntan 
their  labor,  we  in  this  CoDKress  will  inro-| 
ceed  to  Impose  the  heaviest  tax  burdeq 
in  the  histon'  of  the  Nation  upon  th6 
backs  of  the  people.  How  can  we  de* 
fend  ourselves  if  we  do  not  plug  a  drain 
throueh  which  many  hundreds  of  mil-* 
lions  are  t)emg  wasted  and  stolen? 


Let  Oinrch  Bells  Rib;  at  Noon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL         I 

or  MAsnaitD  ' 

IN  THE  HOOSX  OF  RKPEXSENTATTVES    ' 

Frid9V.  October  5.  f951  I 

Mr.  B&AUL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav^ 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RscotD.  I 

wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  th« 
Afro -American.  Baltimore.  Md.,  of  Sep- 
temt>er  1.1951.     This  is  a  splendid  edi- 
torial, and  I  urge  everyone  to  read  it: 
Let  CHtntCH  Bella  Rhvq  at  Noon 

Prayer  changes  things. 

In  this  earnest  belief,  the  Afro  suggests 
that  the  church  bells  in  tlie  city  sh  'l  bi 
rung  at  12  noon  daily  as  a  signal  to  stop  i 
moment  and  pray  for  peace. 

Because  of  *Ae  pi'Bstnt  world  crisis,  suctt 
unified  prayer  serricss  are  s|»«adln( 
throughout  the  country.  They  meet  tht 
need  for  renewed  hope  and  cotirage. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  President  of  tht 
United  States  and  the  members  of  liis  Cabl* 
net  shall  have  the  tielp  and  direction  o< 
Almlfpity  Ood  in  the  Government  of  thia 
country  and  in  their  relations  with  othet 
natkMS. 

Lst  TW  pny  that  Almighty  Ood  will  dlrecK 
the  minds  and  tb«  iuarta  ctf  our  governors, 
our  mayors,  of  our  county  and  State  official 
so  tiuit  they  will  tmderstand  that  every 
human  twiag  must  be  treated  with  respect 
and  dignity. 

Let  us  pray  that  Americans  everywhere 
shall  believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that  segre^ 
gation,  hatred,  and  dlaeriinlnation  are  evils 
which  should  disappear  from  our  broad  land 

Let  us  pray  that  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
God  peace  and  serenity  shall  come  to  eac£ 
of  us  In  otir  personal  tfves. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  safety  of  our  boys  tH 
foreign  service. 

Let  us  pray  for  a  real  commonwealth  of  ns^ 
tions.  a  real  United  Nations  and  Issting  peaoft 
in  our  time. 

Each  of  us  should  t>e  greatty  concemeii 
about  the  possibility  of»Iastlng  peace.  Wfc 
also  should  be  disturtied  atx)ut  the  fate  eg 
mankind  if  peace  cannot  come  to  us. 

HAW   PKtaONAL  COMTVBtmON 

No  matter  how  iiopeless  the  ^u-esent  world 
tension  may  seem,  each  of  us  has  a  persons^ 
contrtlmtiun  to  make  psaes  rsal. 

World  peace  in  uur  time  is  not  so  wUd  a 
dream  as  some  mlRht  think  Within  eacft 
man  and  woman  there  is  t^ie  power  to  reacb 
this  ideal  Within  all  of  us,  there  is  tim 
power  of  prsyer. 

Peace  can  be  reached  through  a  limple 
plan  oi  action.  i 

Peace  can  l>e  achieved  tlu-ough  perwm^ 
prayer. 

If  we  take  time  eacb  noon  hour  to  stop  for 
a  mlnut*  and  pray  to  Almighty  God  asking 
that  He  grant  understanding  among  nations. 
between  all  races  of  men.  a  cl^ai£i  reacUotx 


can  bs  set  off  greater  than  any  exploding 
•Mm  pite. 

iro  roacs  mou  powixrcn. 

U  tiic  spsirk  of  our  dally  prayer  •  ezt^ded 
bayood  our  home,  our  city,  otir  Nation, 
wound  the  world,  peace  can  be  rwHasd] 

No  force  is  more  powoful  thai  ib^  will 
of  Ood — than  mankind's  belief  in  Ood. 

Since  all  else  has  failed,  let  us  app^  to 
Him.  ' 

We  suggest  therefore  that  all  chv^ches 
leave  their  doors  open  during  the  loon  pcmr. 
so  that  the  passer-by  can  step  in  for  i^  mo* 
ment  of  silent  madttatloii.  ' 

TlMJse  of  us  not  aesr  a  church  cai  be 
equally  as  sincere  in  our  silent  prayers  at 
koBM.  at  work,  or  at  lunch. 

No  prayers  are  so  necessary,  no  prayers  are 
so  vital,  no  prayers  are  so  challenging  1p  the 
world  as  our  prayers  for  peace. 


Ov  FweicB-Aki  Prvgnji 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAEIKS 
or 


HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWCRTI^ 

or  oascoN 
r  THE  HOrrSB  OP  REPRKSraVTATTYES 

Friday.  October  S,  19  M      | 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  months  ago  a  member  of  iJie  Utiited 
States  Foreign  Service  was  seatcid  in 
front  of  his  radio  in  the  foreign  city 
where  he  is  serving  and  b(!ard  some 
speaker  criticize  the  United  iStateg.  It 
seemed  that  the  speaker  on  the  radfo.  or 
wireless,  as  they  call  it  thert;,  was  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  polnn  tha^  the 
United  States  had  sc«ne  ulterior  motive 
in  its  program  of  aid  to  other  countries. 
Our  Foreign  Service  officer  oecaoie  so 
indignant  at  the  misrepreseotation  of 
the  truth  being  made  that  he  irent  to  his 
typewriter  and  wrote  his  thouiihls  on  the 
subject.  Being  a  modest  maii.  this,  gen- 
tleman does  not  wish  to  have  his  pame 
appear  in  the  Rscord.  but  his  pattlotic 
words  are  worth  our  reading  ana  our 
consideration:  ] 

Let  tiB  say  now.  tstegnrlcany  und  wijth  all 
the  force  at  our  """"—-'*.  tha:  whlcti  ttie 
world  knows  to  t>e  true.  The  United  States 
Is  the  most  altnilstle  nation  the  worn  tias 
ever  kiwwn.  No  otber  natkiQ  tn  the  i^orld's 
bMory  wtUcta  had  pow«r  erea 
that  of  our  coimtry  has  been 
bear,  under  scone  pretext  or  other, 
for  conquest  by  war  or  threat,  with 
accumulation  of  riches  and  power  it 
In  two  World  Wars  wlien,  at  treniendot 
of  life  and  trwwire.  victory  wai  fo 
can  search  tn  vain  for  any  benefit 
country  that  came  to  \m  otiwr  tiiajo.  jieacs. 
or  the  semblance  <tf  it. 

All  Europe  knows  how.  in  tlie  haz)ds  of 
the  tatperlAllstle  oooqneror.  tboei!  wars  Iroakl 
havavndeil— and  Asia,  too,  aniat  know.  1  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  ix>untry  was 
founded  and  has  grown  In  the  spirit  of  a 
Republic  with  malice  toward  none,  a  great 
part  of  the  civilised  world  could  haW 
absorbed  as  satellites  without  u  shot' 
fired. 

Instead,  we  have  poured  out  tr«iwure, 
America's  treasure,  in  an  effoj-t  to  tecure 
peace  in  the  world  by  buUding  up  thoa^  weak 
and  powerless  countries. 

The  United  States  has  thus  {gained  noth- 
ing from  the  wars  in  which  stie  has  ))een 
compelled  to  engage — she  tias  nothing  to 
gain  from  any  war.    War  can  only  titfeaten 
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Aril€9 


ttea  Casor- 


Ml  devotion 

Is  the  envy 

at  totalttarlas  dlc- 


mm  tUs  way  of  Ufe.  and  its 
the  tndlvidtial  in  tbe  tnie 
first  at   the  real  repobUcs.  many 
have  been  oiade.    Iks 
tn  tbe  start  pertod  or 


for 
at  tta 


Farm  Support  for  Sl  Lawreace  Project 

SZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATim 
Fridat.  October  5,  1951 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rxc- 
oio.  I  include  the  texts  of  two  rwoln- 
tions.  One  is  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
ftworiatlnii  of  region  IV  at  its  annual 
tueettDg.  September  24-2S,  at  Dayton. 
Ohio;  and  the  second  was  adopted  by 
tte  KaUonal  Ruzml  Bectrie  Coopersttve 
AMoriation  at  its  anmal  —wtiiig 
tember  27-28.  at  Chicago.  Both 
lutkms  endorse  the  St.  Lawrence 
way  and  power  project,  and  iiKlicate  ttw 
support  for  this  project  by 
from  the  States  of  Ohio.  In- 
Michigan.  West  Virginia,  Illinois. 
Iowa,  and  Wlwintin. 
BiwiiiiiMi    Aaortaa    av    Ranasfsi.    Buaax. 

BtacTsic  OoornuTrvB  Aaaocuntar  BWMi 

IV  Amttrai.  lAormss,  Smnaaa  M  awB  35. 

1951.  Dattosi.  Ohio 

Whereas  the  usisesltj  for  fun  fi 
IndTiBtnal  prodoctaoa  la  iiMsnttsl  to 
defense:  and 

Whereas.  S.000.000  horsepower  of  eleetrle 
Miergy  is  available  to  the  United  States  and 
*^««***«  by  develo|iasent  of  the  St.  Lswrenoe 

Bcsolred,  Hist  tbe  Ooogiess  approve  the 
profram  for  tbe  8t.  Lawrence  seaway. 


AT    HanoKSL    Rmui. 
OooraaATivs  Asbociatioic  Risioh 

1961.  CTnraaoc  Iix. ' 

Whereas  In  World  War  n  it  was  only  be- 
caiasa  of  the  power  capacity  of  public 
paith  iilsrly  TV  A  and  tbe  Bonneville 
AMiliiaifentlaB.  ttat  tbsre  was  the  margin 
of  peww  andlaMe  lo  ttat  our  country  was 
able  to  prduce  aluminum  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  total  defense:  and 

Whereas,  in  our  now  critical  defense  situa- 
tkm.  production  of  aluminum  aiui  other  de- 
matenals  Is  being  greatly  curtailed 
at  a  aifiiNH  KMVtaga  of  power;  and 
M  M*  bean  far  tte  selfish 
and  shari-etgMad  tBlMaoa  of  tbe  eommer- 
^al  powsi  latwaate  ttwxugb  their  propa- 
VMda  •~— I'T'g"*  and  lobbying  against  ail 
psMIe  power,  oor  defense  progranj  today,  as 
related  to  power,  would  not  be  In  as  pre- 
ceriotta  a  sltustion  ss  exists:  and 

this  shortage  of  power  will  ma- 

and    adversely    affect    the    growing 

of  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  theu- 


semce  to  farms  with  their  lAbcr  shortage^  in 
tlicir  production  of  food  and  Jltier.  eaeentlai 
also  to  the  defense  effort;   anC 

Whereas  m  sptte  of  tbe  dire  need  for  tbe 

interests  are  Ignactiig  tbs  cnmmon'good  and 
are  still  working  agaixkstthe  proper  devdop- 
■aeat  of  tbe  water  resources  of  tbe  fletinii  for 
purpoeee;  and 
ttta( 
ral  reeouices  of  tbe  Hattott.  aa  mai levied  ta 
Its  hydro 

to  tbe  people  ftmt.  tor  the  fisel  wellbie  In 
and  for  deCeaae:  How.  tbareforc.  be  It 
by  thU  eomventitm  repreaewtdsf 
til  eouycisHuej  fit  low.  Wt»eonsin.  mnd  nu- 
nois.  That  we  suf^ort  the  report  ct  tbe  Pres- 
Ment^  Water  Power  Coounlaloa.  and 
f^ro^atf  grgtta  fcOMr  laipliinMHalluii  by 

MtmoimtA,  Tliat  we  cosMleinn  the  sJusis  at 
tbe  «Winiei<isl  power  tnteresta  to 
said  report,  tbelr  appwe 
tbcy  Btay  dsctroy  the 
policy  of  prku  Ky  rtgbts  of  mtinictpalttlea 
and  cooperatives  to  said  power;  and  be  It 


Jlesoletd.  That  we  reafllrm  our  support  at 
an  public  power  projects  which  are  ecoiK>mt- 

TVA  and  tbe  Bocme- 
btltfk.  the  St.  Lawrence 
loaed  by  the  Rcda- 
and  tbe  Army:   and  lie   it 
fortlMr 

ila>Qleed.  That  we  urge  tbe  mndtflratloa 
or  ellmlnatioD  at  the  *»^**^  mmmadmtmili 
that  prefemnflel  oaaeaaaaes  bmi^  acstn  bavs 
their  rtgbtful  acoaa  to  MdHBl  pow  by  tbs 
and 


Tkc  1  ate  Hob.  Frank  FdWwa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  T.  BULLET  HAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Frwdm.  October  5,  1951 

Iff.  HAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
vading in  the  CoivGaxssiONAi.  Rscoao  a 
statement  by  oxir  former  colleague,  Hon. 
Harry  '^  Towe.  referring  to  the  late  be- 
loved Representative  Prank  Fellows. 

I  am  certain  that  this  beautiful  ex- 
pression will  meet  with  the  imanimous 
approval  df  the  House: 

Fkamk  Pellowb 

my  reetgaatftoM  Ikaai  Oaag^ees  on 
bsr  IX  the  same  day  ghat  M 
Is^lTwe  learned  of  tte  tfaaSh  oT 
ttve  Ftank  Peliows.  of  Bangor,  MatXM. 

And  no  It  was  ttiat  I  took  leave  at  Con- 
grese  wnh  a  heavy  bsert,  regretting  tlic  neces- 
atty  oC  taavtag  tboae  wttb  wlMa  X 
worked  and  seinid  for  9  yeati 
the  kMS  of  a  friend  wtiom  I  would  never 
see  again. 

Prank  Fellows,  who  had  represented  his 
State's  third  district  since  1941.  was  an  ad- 
mired and  respected  colleague;  but  far  more 
lni;>ortant  than  that,  he  was  a  beloved  and 
understandtag  Mend. 

He  loved  life,  and  lived  it  bravely  I  don't 
think  Prank  Fellows  was  ever  afraid  of  any- 
thing Certainly  he  was  never  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  against  the  petti- 
ness and  selfistiness  in  Government  which 
he  loathed.  And  certainly  he  was  never 
afraid  to  pour  all  of  his  boundless  energy  Into 
causes  in  which  he  believed.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  an;  issue,  Prank  Fellows  always 


voted  aod  :a Iked  as  he  felt.  No  ooUe^ue  ever 
wood^red  what  Frank  F^eUows'  p«7T<tKio  was, 
on  any  Ustie. 

I  shall  remember  him  for  his  wladoea.  for 
bis  irreat  gift  of  oratory,  and  for  tbs  lavMh 
manner  in  which  he  g&ve  all  of  tils  talents 
to  hts  constituency  and  to  his  people. 

I  sbali  remember  hun  VXk.  for  his  love  of 
aoog.  aad  for  the  deU^hUul  wtt  which  »»«*«tT 
ao  lany  of  us  lore  him. 

Mo  Ban  or  woman  ever  came  to  know  Frank 
l^Uows  without  becoming  a  better  person  as 
a  result  of  the  experience 

Ho  person  who  ever  knew  him  can  t>«ti>h' 
at  hu  passinf  witiiout  experiencing  tbe  scoae 
of  lose  »hith  has  come  to  ail  of  us. 

Maine  has  lost  a  great  CongreaHDaa. 
Amtr.nca  h*s  lost  a  patriot.  I  have  loet  a 
good  friend. 


The  [imitti  States  Mcrckaat 
Heroes  Geacrally  Uasaaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 

or  mwA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVB 

Fndaii.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
toduding  herewith  an  editorial  written 
bar  Mr.  Clarence  Moody,  editor,  Burling- 
ton (Iowa  > 'Hawk-Eye  Gaxette.  which 
baa  won  outstanding  recognition  because 
of  its  high  quality  and  because  of  the 
deserved  recognition  extended  by  Mr. 
Moody  to  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Burlington  Hawk -Eye  Gazette  en- 
joys a  large  circulauon  over  all  of  aouth- 
eastern  Iowa  and  a  large  area  of  west- 
em  Illinois  and  Mr  Moody's  outstanding 
aoTice  as  editor  has  been  recognized  by 
the  patrons  of  that  paper  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  hi^  editorship, 
Hiaosa  GrmaAULv  Ussuwo 

While  Its  exploits  which  would  fill  pages 
ot  history  have  never  been  touted  as  tiave 
tbe  records  of  other  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
■koit  forces,  nev-rtheless  every  war  titfin— ^ 
anew  bow  highly  essential  It  is  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  iiave  II  strong  merchant  marine  organiaa- 
Uon. 

It  is  generally  the  tendency  to  let  this 
it  factor  go  to  pot  dtirlng  periods  at 
and  then  strive  frantically,  wtien  war 
I.  to  build  It  up  asrain.  TlUs  was  more 
true  after  the  First  World  War  tlian  tlie 
second.  In  1930  we  only  had  1.300  mert^wnt 
eraft  while  we  now  sail  about  3,500.  Oniss 
toaaage.  too,  has  trebled 

Little  known  to  the  general  public,  espe- 
cially here  in  the  Itflddle  West,  the  m«xbant 
Marine  is  sometimes  conftjsed  with  tbe 
muted  States  Marine  Corps,  but  It:  ts  some- 
thing  entirely  different.  The  merchant 
marine  is  that  vast  fleet  of  cargo  vessels 
necessary  to  maintain  otir  trade  relatliMas 
with  the  world  and,  in  event  of  war.  to  sup- 
plement naval  and  military  craft  in  trans- 
portUi)!;  munitions  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
It  operates  on  the  inland  waterways  sucb  aa 
the  liflssisslppl  and  also  im  ttie  Oieat  Lakes, 
as  well  as  the  high  seas 

Uncle  Sam  owns  outright  a  lot  of  cargo- 
carrying  vessels  tiist  are  not  a  part  ct  tbe 
Begular  Navy.  Many  of  them  are  Issesd  to 
prlvste  operators  of  shipping  boas.  Tut- 
thermore.  Uncle  Sam  maintains  an  acadeny 
at  Kings  Point,  on  Long  Island,  near  tbe 
dtj  of  New  York,  wnerc  young  men  may  be 
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Uw  »'r.«1  itC  4  >««ni    Ik  randh1«tp  tftwi  ha»  k 
kt   eliitbl*    f-  *    *    o>t!:mu»»«>n   ritft*^    In    the 

TTier*-  Ar»  arv«»J   n»«j   »rr»uTvd  BurlUifFtan 
wbo     :-.tt.e    »M'r.    MT^^cr    In    the    merrhM>t 

h«w   th*"  oppc«r*:»nltr   to  ♦•{■.»«>'?   tl»^   funfar* 

:    p,  t..c:'.\    t^-it    rlir»l    bra»ct)««   <i<    «*rv»c«> 

come  in   ror  AJ  a  n-i»tt*T  of   a»irs*    nor    J  > 

UBMf  CrcquenUy  (Mrmdc  belund  timbrels  aad 


thrfrt  the  •nksnaisd  sa'u  who 
tin«  •<^<i«  oa  fairiv  &l^>w-«  Are  mar- 
-t*i:)t*r«  Jrfisn'er^.  azul  Uie  Ofep. 
Is  A  Job  lu  ^..vz^dcu«  u  11  t^.ey  were 
I  ttttm  wtHttmrf.  Wt  Itnow  a  younc 
at  ii.«xla«  oAoer  vtxiae  craft  iMtike 
ta  tVJ  4BrlBC  a  uofTB  m  iUi*  Indian  Ocean 
fcat  tbey  brought  hulJ  o.f  .:  *a!e.jr  into  port. 
tn  ttnw  «ir  ««r  merctiant  veaarls  are  always 
rMtfjr  tarc*«a  for  «ukdj  submariiMB.  Btm- 
<to«dB  fl<  kOMB  SMI  tetvc  gou«  la  tfeato  daatta 

been  aOovwl  U>  dte.  Tbar  havant  been 
flT«tt  tte  faerv  «<oi«hip  attend: rsg  deatb  on  a 
battlc&ftd  or  in   an   &lr  Qg&t  or   aboard  a 


im  akMift  Mmm  tlM  finwal   pubUe  vas 

Okore    about    the    merchant 

V  «»  are  to  maintain  our  poattloa 

at  tbe  s«as,  ue  aiiut  aiVBfa  >>ft 
a  aUfig  fie*T  cT  such  v«>se'js  ready  for  anj- 
thlJif(  and  «*vernhirj!  to  bf»  fouritl  OD  ttoe 
worWs  r<cesn«  And  In  pnrts  froni  C*pp  Horn 
to  Cape  Hope.  Singapore  to  Trlaoo,  or  Nev 
OrVea:^  to  Rk). 

IncKlentailf.  U  route  a  yD^Ia!ester  wltb  a 
yen  f<Y  vbe  aca  wteere  you  ve  got  w  be  a 
■Mc  s  nmii.  you  CLUld  d^'  vcU  by  Lave&U^t- 
tn^  liM  mef  chaijt  or.arine  as  a  caracr. 


TW  Lal«7«ll«  Slc«<  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACUR0W1CZ 

or  ttM^taaxH 
IS  TKK  HOVSE  Oi    RKPKEStl^TATIVES 

Friday,  October  i.  19il 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ     Mr.  gpeakpr.  I 

am  Inserting  in  the  RrmKo  a  statement 
issued  tins  day  by  the  Hcuior^Ie  Blath 
Moo9Y.  Sexiator  fit>m  Muriu^^n  suppie- 
mefion^  one  made  by  h!Si  on  tiie  flx:r 
of  th*  Senate  on  October  4.  lasi.  The 
statraient  fellows: 

2    am    r'^luclant   to   tdenttTy    pfnfllng    tax 

caei's.  but  :t  minht  b«  *«'!  lo  h^ve  tb«  Cten- 
mlsaioner  v,:  Uiiernal  Rev^iiue  take  a  p<"r- 
so£uU  ii:ter«st  la  the  ion#c-per«liii  prj»«cu- 
tkTi  jf  ■:!>«  Larayerus  SU:ei  Cc  .  cf  DMroU. 
Ttas  caae  L-ew  Ls  briieved  to  be  12  ihe  band* 
of  the  B-arf«u's  peuai  dl-UiOD  In  Cbica^o. 

Ajfuit  WtfTC  WM  m  ciiitrge  uf  the  tcves- 
UgaUoD  of  ihis  ca.w,  and  be  recotcniciiiied 
tu  bla  duperlunt  thai  c^Scer»  uX  L.ai«)-ett«: 
Steel  oe  pn.«ecuted.  Imres-tlgatcrs  '.tjt  ti»« 
Senaie  nubcommiitee  found  tio  irrrguiaxltiea 
In  WerTj,'»  i:aadar;^i{  0/  IhU  ca*e. 

Albert  C.  Grunewald.  a^ect.  in  ciutr^e  of 
the  Detrcn  Ictellifeuce  unit  uciU  his  re- 
tlremac:  ;aat  July  I,  a«sttred  ocmmiitee  tn> 
Twattiptora  that  tbe  ca^  would  «tai^  t^n 
tta  nmlla  and  ibat  any  cbarsm  ig'iUt*'^ 
AiMit  Weye  »ouid  -^ui  mAt«rta::y  aflect  lu 
jiuiNicuttrju. 

Till*  aQcfSd  tax  fr^ud  case  was  undttr  In- 
inarttfBtkm  for  nearjv  4  year,  atarting  late  In 
IMt.  n  haa  b^rj  .n  •>,»  han***  of  the  penal 
tttTttSon  IQ   Ctu.-jj.j  :..,[   utas.y   a   year. 


Tk«  SL  La«rrcsc«  Project 


EXTBVSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

ni  THE  HODSE  OF  RSPSBBfTATTTIt^ 


Mr  BL.AT!^K.  Mr.  apcaiai.  vmdet 
lea'VT  to  extend  my  remarks  is  the  Ap^ 
peruJix  of  U>e  Recosit  I inciwie  *n  article 
enuikd  L&st  CaU  OB  flflftw"  by  Petef 
Ed-^on.  which  appeared  in  the  October  t 
edition  of  the  WMhingti  X>aU3r  Nc«ft 
Thi5  artiO  re  lata  to  «« IMK  Of  ttw  0^ 
Lawrencr  rvx—  and  poorer  project, 
which  hn    ':  light  *xi  a  head  by  th« 

5eptem'>  -b  .i:  :A)uncemeiit  that  Can-* 
•da  is  prepared  (o  construct  this  proj-* 
«et  by  heraetf 

Last  Cau.  ok  Skawat 
(By  Peter  Ktton) 


Lan4 

aloa# 
M  dooA 
In  \Jkm 


bttlidUMSt. 
more  Co  stiBHifeKta 
project  than  anytbtng  yet.  The 
If  tJUa  la  a  «B«d  ttbliac  for 
boald  ba  te  CO  ft. 
i  ia  too  anrtnwi  to  flo  bOMM  for  aAyi 
thing  to  bapiKn  Ui  a  burry.  Bat  the  bill  In* 
troducvd  hy  MmfKmtmtMtiym  Amo*  BLarirK 
iDe:nocrat.  Mlnneaota)  will  be  hlgb  prtoritf 
nnnnlabed  boaineaB  when  the  lawmakara  re» 
torn  In  lanaary.  The  BlattOk  bUI  would  au*' 
tborlaa  yAnX  Canadian -American  construct 
tton  af  «be  mvumSKO  project.  About  t^OO.* 
000.000  would  be  for  locks  and  ahlp  channel 
around  the  St.  Lawrence  zapkaa.  tbe  rest  fof 


There  U  no  quaattai  about  Canada's  abliltf 
to  ftyce  tbO  i.iMi«t>W»j,  atone  Th^ 
OanadtaB  OoveeaaMBl  kaa  a  Mto.MO.ooo  sort 
^qa  which  oovM  be  iititHnj  on  the  sbif 
ahasMaL  Ontario  a  Hydro  gleetrtc  Cooamu* 
■Ion  coold  easily  finance  the  power  develop* 
ment. 

OQQpesa  tin»  baa  one  aaore  chaace  te 
bring  tbe  Aaetlem  Ooremment  hi  on  the 
act.  Tlie  81.  Lawi^nce  project  haa  be«4 
arewnd  aln^re  1921.  Ttie  C^iUKtian* 
I  treaty  on  the  project  neBotUled  la 


tn 
eve 

In  tracing  the  record  o/  defeats. 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  project  la  seen'  to 
from  three  prtadpal  eoores.  Ffr»t  and 
powerful  of  tbe  opponent  are  tbe  tbtee  bl| 
east«a-n  nu;roadB — Hew  Terk  Central,  FWna* 
syi*a2ii£.  and  BaJtloKwe  *  Ohio.  Thro^M 
their  cunnecuns  Unea.  thla  taAaiaee  bM  baea 
\T-Ac«<Si  to  oppoettitm  which  aanw  ftoai  aoatb* 
em  and  waMecB  rallroadb. 

taken  a  ieod  : r^  orpniiaa  m» eeawaj .  And  ad 
arganuackm  knowa  aa  tbe  —-**—■  ii  at, 
i««rrenee  Project  CoaiHa^De  tea  been  tbi 

"rr  Ti:    ;,jr  raUroad  oppnaitlon  to  lkeaw««^ 

•o  much  rhrouL'fa  ktbVriac  bare  M  tw  m^l% 
indirect  |>res>>ur«  on  Kca  ibaaabHa  Of  coai« 
awrroe.  coa:erejj£«s  i  r   sh^ipan,  aK  laMta»4 

v<x«a  uo  St.  i  ruTrnet  lagtaiatii-^  n  ^^  been 
found  that  imj>»i  ox  ih''  vutea  ^sii^t  (ba 
saawaj  cume  tiuai  diAtricu  whare  Uiara  are 
aiM)ui  tu.AziMiiiim  Hit  ere*  i» 

Chica^)  AaeucuAuau  of  Co£anaer«e  rtood  «a 
the  aideiuiea  oI  mm  dUpuU*  ttm  ttMMJ  yeeuB« 
tboq^  many  ChicM^o  baukJac  tad ui trial. 
and  s'Uppum:  leadaca  have  bean  fee  tt.  Bui 
a  omtnittc^  ;■.  traoaportatton  made  up  c4 
railroad  meu  Las  eoatletently  been  able  ta 


ports 


oppoecd  It. 
taMed  ontU  a  raflraad 
of  tbe 

oommlttee% 


been  relsected 
of   tbe   railway   . 
I  •■«  Jobn  L.  Lewis'  United  1 

York;  and 
yert  aatbontlca.  de- 
pendent on  railroads  for  most,  of  their  fWifbt 
traOc.  have  taken  a  stand  against  poaslble 
competition   from   the   seaway. 

UbtU  all  thla  potent  o|ipasttlon  c«n  be 
•MMaae.  tbe  St.  Immimut  project  doeai't 
stand  much  chance  of  getting  anywh9«.  as 
far  as  Congreaa  la  concerned. 


N.Oatis 


EXTENSIOH  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMfS  G.  POLK 


or 

Of  THB  HOUSE  OP  lUSPRESEirTATTin 

Fridav.  October  5.  19SI       , 

Mr  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  teave 
to  extetid  my  reowrfes  in  the  RscbRB.  I 
wish  to  hichode  a  resolution  of  William 
N.  Oatis.  which  was  ad^ited  by  Pleasant 
Aerie.  No.  2293.  of  Georgetown.  Ohio.  oX 
the  Pratemal  Order  of  Eagles  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1961 : 

ReaoLtrnoK  ow  Wuuax  W. 

Wbsreas  Wimam  N.  Oatls.  Associated  'Preaa 
bareati  chtef  tn  Prague.  Ctecbotiovalba.  a 
free  newspaperman  wbo  waa  yrfcainHJe  at* 


.0    vma   ;i^ 

OerJ 


of  tbe  fbao  frees  at 
tally  SI 

munist  government  at 
out  expianatlQp; 

Whereas  Mr.  Oatis  waa  arrested  and!  bald 

In  detention  without  access  to  Iriendl  tta 
bessy  r^reaentative.  or  trusted  la^l  ixnin 
ael;  and 

ha  sas  Drought  to  tzlal 
of  "inaistlag  oa  obtainli^ 
and  verlfled  In/cmaatloa.' 
Iks  fliflrlHiin  of  tbe  work  of  a  free 

Wbereas  he  was  forced  into 
eiptonage  because  of  hJb  reporter^ 
fur  prseenttag  tbe  f 
lal:  aad 

be  WM 
to  10  years  of  InsprleeaaMat  bf  a  trtal  ^blch 

an   o 


of 


tbe  free  i«a  of  tbe 

and  are  permitted  to  ec- 
at  our  natlonslj  seat 
at  whhch  attmm.  Much  "iM- 
Ja 
•  U 
Tbat 
td  tbe  Arateraal  OMir  ot      _ 

lo  be 
t  bt  ite  eOorto  to  eecure  tbe  Cn^dom 
of  Ur.  Oatls  by  hooorable  sMaas.  ^nH  ve 
also  oCer  our  support  and  the  vitality  of  our 
mraabershlp  to  the  executlres  of  the  Kaeo- 
elated  Preas  In  their  campaign  to  sectirt  the 
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AeiTl 


leleaae  of  Mr  Oatis  by  the 
tbe  tme  tecti  at  the  caee  to 
tt  the  worM:  and  be  tt 

ITbat 
or 
It  to  b 
tbe  florlct  newa 
aeartltte  nattOD 


ttoB  or 


or  Mr.  Oatls  has 

this  AJi  day  or 
lk>.  2M8.  ctty  ol  QeargeUmm. 


L.  MUTXH. 

Worthf  PirmdenL 

as. 


A   Letter    of    Tunely    loterest    to    Erery 
Member  of  Our  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


or 
nf  THVHOUSS  OP 


.vama 


fridoir.  Ocfoter  5.  7951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foUowiBg  letter  written  by  Mr.  Cdgar  P. 

service  officer.  Post  No.  25<J.  Vet- 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Slates.  Lehighton.  Pa.,  is  of  timely  inter- 
art  to  every  leitkjeman  because  it  con- 
tains adYice  that,  tf  lieeded.  will  prove 
of  imtold  raltie.  The  letter  appeared  in 
tbe  December  1950  issue  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, a  monthly  magazine  issued  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 


the  Army  now  — 
bslBg  you  back 
woQZMte  that 

or 


Tonai 

God  keep  you  safe 
in  good  shape, 
may  oaow  to  you  in  tbe 


tbe  Araiy  Itfe  can 
.    Toa  eaa  eoaie  out  a 
out  ae  a  bmb.    IT 


m 


your  moutb  ibnt.  yaa  wtu  be  O.  K.  I 

I  have  bees  Hsiiaili  It. 

I  want  you  to  read  tbe  rest  of  this  letter 

earefxUly.     Then  read   tt  over  a  few  ttmes 

Bore.    After  that,  pass  it  along  to  your  bud- 

maif  bwp  joa  firaae  laantbic  tbe  bert  we^. 
te  tbe  Ara&y  ya«  wSl  baaa  an 

decide  to  drink  or  you  can  decide  to  stay 
sober,  and  I  mean  to  let  tt  alooe  altogether. 
The  Army  today  has  no  room  for  a  Avaft  er 
a  buoL  R  b  too  blgbty  nisi  IsMasd  to 
room  lor  tbe  »aa  wboee  wtbs  am 
■ew  doaded  wMb  b^ace.  Promotioii  today 
goaa  to  tbe  mhi  abase  aiind  is  cleae  ba  sa 
emergency  and  wbosa  ta$immoMM  aet  lootad 
up  with  alccAoL  ba  a  ea^ibBt  area,  you 
never  know  what  Instant  you  may  be  called 
<m  for  a  quick  decision  and  your  life,  and  the 
Uvea  of  yotir  buddies,  aiay  depend  on  you. 
If  you  are  not  aober.  you  may  regret  tt  all 
year  life.    If  ooe  baJiQ'b  bia  b  kwt.  or  bis 

It  b  not  sissy  la  aSf  'Vo."  No  one  in  the 
Amy  vrill  ever  foree  you  to  drink  and  no  on* 
will  laugh  at  you  If  you  say  "No,  thanks'* 
and  stick  to  It.  Those  days  have  gone  by. 
Tbe  smart  soldier  today  la  tbe  aoldtsr  who  is 
aiwayaaebar. 

will  not  bothsr  you.    It  Is  taken 
that    oedar    are    gleaa    to    be 
Too  will  have  tO-day  weaders  who 
will   btim   you   up — but   there   is  only  one 


thing  to  do.  Zf  a  dumb  order  u  glTen.  car^ 
1:  ctit  and  gripe  aftaiaasd.  Mo  aMoir  am 
make  you  do  a  tUaf  tf  Jtm  do  not  want  to^ 
but  he  can  make  yoa  wlab  you  bad. 


nom'T  rat  a  KAjrasKAKxa 

Leave  the  h«TiH»h«nng  ^q^  brown- 

ta  the  other  fcOow.     Ton  will  have  on*  in 

yanr  squad,  your  piatnoa,  aad  peobabty  oae 

tn  yoor  ftle.    Let  Mat  da  It.   ■ 


fax  as  vomen  srt  concerned,  osc  your 
•Tost  remember  you  are  '■''—♦''g  back 
to  Aaierica  where  tbare  Is  a  alee  gm  wait- 
ing for  you.  One  mtetep  can  cauae  you  a 
lot  oc  grief  and  reaaotae  for  the  rest  of  your 
Ufe. 

oar  a  BOsaT 
Too  wtu  have  a  lot  of  spare  time.     Use  it 
ea  that  tt  win  be  of  use  wben  you 
Oat   a  hobby   for  thla 

ttaeet 


■lata.    Make  a  stady  of  tbs 

aoBitry  you  arc  in. 
aad   Ubrariea   to 

There  will  be  a  teaebar  or  aa  oActal  la 
town  you  are  statlaaad  la.  aad  tbey  as*  al- 
ways glad  to  ess  a  Cotetgaer  bake  la  Inter- 
est in  tbelr  bettar  Udaaa     Ton  wm  tben 

__    _  or 

wttt  yoor  letters.     Too  know 
a  great  many  things  that 
we  do  Bot  know  about. 

aTTKNO  CHI71 

Oo  to  chtweb.  Mo 
or  what  reUgioa  tbe  ebareb 
attend  it.  There  la  notbtag  tbat  wiU  take 
the  place  of  prayer  If  you  get  into  a  tl^it 
place.  Tou  wlU  ftnd.  If  you  get  late  it*^t'fif_ 
tbat  there  la  tK>  rsbglous  difference  tn  tbe 
lea  bote,  and  tbSM  are  no  atheists 
front  lines.     It's  just  "God"  ta 

OM  acquainted  with 
get  tets 

ay  be  tntsi  sated  In.  If  yva 
get  into  a  jam  see  bias.  Be  knoaa  the  scare 
and  ta  tbare  to  aaa  tbat  yoa  get  a  fair 
Of  course  be  wfll  aee  ttet  tbe 
their  parties  aad  al0Brs.  but  he  wlU  see  that 
you  get  youTB  too. 

Tour    chaplain    la 
yoQ  and  God.  beti 
and  between  you  and  yourself. 

Write  hooM.  nsmewber  that  your  dad 
and  moth«'  are  always  worrying  and  watch- 
ing every  mall  I  know  that  if  and  erben 
our  Phil  goea,  that  we  will  be  haunting  the 
post  cdbce.  It  will  be  seidoai  that  yon  eaa- 
BOt  write  htxae  every  week  at  least,  lead 
cards  from  every  wtiere  you  are.  They  will 
be  interesting  as  long  as  you  live.  A  lettn' 
may  seem  like  a  small  thini;  to  you.  bitt  It 
is  all  that  your  parents  have  to  look  forwaed 
to  while  you  are  away.  To  them,  war  is 
always  combat,  even  If  you  are  far  behind 
the  lines. 

Sa.Te  your  money.  U  you  save  tSO  per 
moatb.  one  b<:'nd.  in  three  years  you  will 
have  nearly  $800  with  the  paymaster,  and 
that's  nut  bay.  When  you  get  that  dis- 
charge. If  you  have  tdOO  in  cash  money. 
plus  your  last  month's  pay  and  mustering- 
out  pay.  you  will  have  nearly  tl.OOO  m  your 
pocket.  An  honorable  discharge.  tl.OOO  in 
cash,  together  with  some  trade  that  you 
will  learc  in  the  service,  you  will  be  on  easy 
street  when  you  get  home.  There  arft  Jew 
boys  at   home   who   will  have   a  thousand 


lr~yr  mcD  tn  their  hands  after  S  years.  Tbe 
bust  way  is  to  have  your  coaunandlag  eA- 
esr  take  tt  out  of  your  pay  every  month  aad 
put  tt  to  your  account  or  have  a 
gOr  every  month 

Kzxr  Bcoeos 
And   now.   get   thjs      If   you   are   injured. 

aa  Batter  bo«  slightly,  if  you  are  111.  or 
operated  on.  or  for  any  reason  sent  to  sick 
call  or  to  the  hoapttal.  even  for  a  report. 
or  tor  a  day.  or  for  a  CC  pill,  or  a  <iiwat»  of 
lsdia».  make  a  note  of  it.  Write  down  tbe 
dS9.  the  date  the  place  and  the  riesmi 
Oet  tbe  names  and  addresses  of  your  buddies 
wbo  know  of  the  injury  or  the  disat>Uity. 
wnte  them  Oowe. 

lUness.  wound,  operation, 
a  OQid.  or  aaortbblg  that  you  are  treated  for 
may  show  up  aa  scnous  after 
if  11  IS  not  on  your  record,  yott 
win  bave  a  hard  time  proving  the  senUe 
ronnectien  wbeu  claiming  for  compeitsatkm 
or  penslan.  Tou  see.  there  ts  a  statute  of 
which  states  that  after  certain 
ef  time,  some  as  short  aa  3  montba. 
^w  can  (H-ove  cijntinuous  treatskent 
after  diMbaigc.  the  disability  has  to  be 
proved  to  bave  happened  in  the  service.  If 
it  ta  on  your  record,  it  la  already  set  ilea- 
for  the  rest  ctf  your  life.  In  every 
.  tf  any  disability  U  nor,  in  yoor  records. 
3rou  win  be  the  one  who  has  to  prove  it 
in  tl>e  servic*.  That  is  rougb 
a  few  years.  I  know 
Too  know  of  my  week  as  service  oOoer  for 
tbs  VPW.  Last  March  there  were  «53  vet- 
or  their  dependents  in  my  home  for 
dauns.  and  the  majority  were  here 
tbsir  disabilities  were  not  on  their 
One  lad  is  not  able  to  walk.  Me  is 
disabled,  had  fallen  oS  a  tank  while 
vers,  hurt  his  leg.  and  after  his 
it  affected  his  spine  It  look  117 
3  years  of  work  before  we  could 
ect  It  by  finding  men  from  his 
knew  of  the  original  Injury  and 
vita  to  that  effect  He  Is  now 
drawing  i22S  a  month  compensation,  and 
Just  received  a  car  from  the  VA.  A  veteran 
from  Palnxenon  Tell  in  a  bole  while  on  ra- 
conaaissance  patrol  on  one  of  the  Islands 
ta  tbe  PaciAc.  He  hurt  his  t>ack,  went  to  tba 
dispensary  and  had  it  taped  up.  It  waa.  for 
svkme  reason  not  put  oc  his  medical  reoord. 
Oet  tbis  He  came  to  me  '.n  October  1M6 
to  get  out-patient  treatment  from  the  TA, 
and  ffied  a  claim  for  compensation,  as  he  was 
unable  to  do  his  old  Job. 

We  worked  on  that  claim  until  November 
1950  before  we  could  get  the  necessary  proof 
by  affidavits  from  his  budd:ies.  etc..  that  it 
waa  aerTlce-cor.nected  In  uhoee  S  years  be 
bad  paid  his  own  doctor  bills,  lost  his  rlgbta 
under  Public  Law  16  Tor  education,  loat 
money  by  b.iving  to  take  a  lower-paying  job. 
azKl  lost  compensation.  Had  the  Injury  been 
on  his  record  there  would  have  been  no  de- 
lay at  all.  Another  is  drawing  total  dtsabil- 
ily.  tiao  a  month,  but  it  took  over  2  years  to 
get  It.  Not  on  his  record.  I  can  sho^r  you 
hundrecls  of  similar  cases. 

Another  veteran.  R.  S..  living  here  ia  Le- 
hightou.  was  on  a  bulldoaer  in  Honolulu 
when  a  tank  htr  it  and  turned  it  over  aad 
pinned  bun  underneath,  hurting  hia  isg.  It 
was  only  a  minor  Injury  at  the  time, 
after  reporting  to  the  medics  he  went 
Ui  duty,  and  in  tune  waa  discharged.  Be 
came  bome,  and  after  a  iong  time  tiia  leg 
began  to  bother  him.  For  5  months  he  had 
to  lie  on  a  floor,  and  was  unable  to  walk 
except  on  bis  haunches.  He  was  totally 
disabled,  as  It  had  injured  him  in  such  a 
way  that  his  spine  became  affected.  Mot  aa 
his  record,  so  no  service  connection.  But  I 
had  written  him  as  I  am  writing  this  to  yon. 
and  be  had  the  name  of  the  driver  ot  tbe 
tank  that  hit  him  and  his  address,  the  nama 
of  the  driver  of  the  bulldoaer  behind  him 
that  saw  it  h.ippen,  the  name  of  the  doctor 
that  strapped  hts  leg,  and  the  name  of 
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ftrtt  i«rtc<HU)t  Umt  t^*d  cuttfliBad  tUn  to  quar- 
tcra  Urn  htiti  tbc  plac«.  (Uy.  and  dau.  WlUt 
thu  in]urmAi.u>n  tt  uxik  oiily  »  {««  ««*ka  to 
g«t  Mm  *auO  iMCii  co«apen«aUuQ  and  $160 
»  nior.;h  If  bf  h^d  not  hma  wbo«*  luunca 
aunil  »dclrpsdi<«.  ht  vouid  tiav«  been  out  of 
liKk 

A  «»-Tl<<«  coniMKt^n  for  «  total  dIsabUtty 
m^ans  tb«  dtfl«reoce  bvtwen  tl&O  a  month. 
ptrif  an  aiiowm»e»  for  tik«  family  or  psrents. 
Instead  o:  9O0  a  month  for  a  non-emr^iot- 
oonnertrd  dUi^tUlty  A  •••rrlce-^on  r*e«  ed 
diMibiltty  iTMUMM  tbat  any  tlnw  durtru;  your 
liftrtlm«'  th*'.  ynti  ne*d  l>f«BT:-»taJlJ»U(>n  you 
can  itrt  trrttxMdtatr  jKwpttaltnktton  or  (Hit- 
patirnt  trvatmrat  at  X.h»  VA  i^xpvnmt  You 
can  set  crutchips,  brac««.  •tr  .  aa  you  n»«d 
thera  and  there  la  no  delay  or  question. 
Alan.  !X  tt  ta  carrtoa-conoerted.  In  taoal  eaaes 
you  win  x«t  tIM  a  month  aftar  tiM  tlrat  21 
dsTs  that  you  are  boapltaiiaed 

if  rnur  disabtltty  la  not  aervlca-connacttsd. 
fou  get  nothliiK.  and  you  may  have  to  wait 
a  lont  time  Jwfcare  ycu  can  even  ret  Intn  a 
VA  boaplta!  Tr  there  ta  a  r  petition  of  th« 
■ronomy  A<^  of  lasS.  you  «111  not  even  ftet 
trtto  a  VA  bocfilial  for  a  tiOD-aemce-coD- 
aectc<i  dinabUity 

In  the  erent  that  you  die  from  a  tmrwXcs- 
eoonerted  dteabtltty.  your  vidow  will  get 
from  §75  a  month  up  and  935  up  for  tfa« 
child  or  children  Tomt  wtfe  wtil  bare  prl- 
mrtty  for  a  ctTll-aer«1oe  )ob  She  will  also 
hare  certain  rights  that  fou  would  hare 
under  ihe  GI  bill,  as  the  QI  loan  priTll«ige. 
•tc  Tout  children  wtU  alao  be  ell^bie  fc-r 
certain  Btate  beneflts.  Tour  dependent  par- 
enu  will  also  be  ellglhle  for  certain  bencAts. 

If  your  death  ensnes  fresn  a  non-sei  »lte- 
eonnected  caow  ytwir  widow  may  fet  M3 
■  month,  and  t!0  a  month  for  eaeh  child.  I 
hare  not  been  able  to  fet  one  of  tlMMie 
thrt>ugh  yet  though,  eaoept  for  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans.  Tou  will  be  under 
Public  Law  94«  If  you  aelect  adocatlcn  and 
you  will  wait  your  turn  tor  ho«ptta,ll8aUon. 
and  you  will  pay  for  your  own  crutchea, 
brace*,  etc..  and  that  goes  fur  a  serrlce-con- 
oected  dlsablUty  thateannot  be  proved  be- 
eatise  there  Is  no  record  of  tt  as  having  hap> 
praed  In  the  •emee;  and  even  tf  the  dl»- 
ataUlty  Is  ■errlce-coanected.  but  Is  net  on 
your  record,  and  cannot  be  prrrred  to  have 
happened  in  the  serrtce,  you  will  p«y  tout 
own  doctor  bills 

It  u  almost  impoaalble  to  prove  serrlee 
eonoectioQ  vtthout  the  neceatary  dates. 
places,  names  of  witneases.  etc..  which  are 
naiuraUj  required  Cor   proof. 

MOSB  BKlCasTTS 

HfOspltaltMtton,  compenaatloa,  penaloiu 
for  your  depeadenta  or  auitleura.  is  worth 
taklns  care  at.  Tou  are  the  only  one  that 
can  do  It.  A  good  many  aaadleal  rogpsmen 
and  aai.iin  wtU  mylact  to  put  your  tnitunes. 
treatments,  or  dlaahiUt^M  on  your  record, 
aad  you  vtu  not  rsaltiw  it  until  you  are  laid 
«p  months  or  years  aftai  discharge  wtth  a 
bad  bnck.  a  awntal  eontfltlaii,  oerves.  varl- 
eoosle,  a  bad  knee.  arthrtUs.  etc..  imd  you 
claim  compensatioa  or  hospltaUaatlon 

A  year,  or  i  years  after  dkscbarge  may  be 
too  late  tt>  servloe  oounect  t£ie  diaahlltty 
that  ts  not  on  your  record  untass  you  can 
yet  proof  by  aSdarlu  tram  buddteii  that 
know  at  tlM  eoodltkms  under  which  the  dls- 
•Mltty  ortftnaUy  occurred  I  can  show  you 
Iwiii^rts  of  eetcrans.  tmable  (o  vurk.  and 
paytng  tkelr  osm  doctor  tnlla  foe  condtttocM 
tJhat  happ^Md  in  the  aemce.  but  for  wUeh 
tbm9  la  ao  raeord.  and  for  which  we  cannot 
tatprwtf. 

Wlrtta  eeetrTthini;  down,  with  the  namos 
and  •ddrawea.  and  send  two  eoptss  home  so 
tkat  if  OS*  ctifj  docs  not  rtaeh  thsm.  tba 
win.  R  la  sasy  to  lose  these  records 
te  fciar  pocket  or  b*c. 

for  deatal   work.     If  tha 

axes  your  teeth  and  later  the 

kwae  ur  XuIIb  ouV  tiic  TA  win 


flx  them  for  Ufe.  The  same  goaa  for  tto 
plate  that  win  not  Ot  ai^er  aeveral  fsara. 
Also.  U  a  tooth  U  extracu^l.  except  the  wla- 
dom  teeth,  it  will  be  replaoad  hy  th*  TA.  A 
dental  disability  Is  iierTtce  coOBacted  In  the 
M»mf  way  as  »  physical  disability,  but  It  must 
be  ^n  your  record. 

The  Veterans'  AdmlaMnttOB  will  not 
eocne  to  yt>u  or  write  you  to  ask  tf  you  are 
O  K  .  but  If  your  disability  Is  serrlce-oon- 
nected  they  will  keep  In  touch  with  yoQ  muA 
give  vou  the  best  of  care  and  ti 
compensatu  n  as  you  may  deserve, 
ber,  n  1«  in  every  case  up  to  you  to 
that  the  disabtltty  happened  In  the  serrloe. 


out  M  a  man.  and  if  you  dedda  to  sUf  In 
for  rsUrsment.  you  will  not  ba  making  a 
mMake     It's  a  food  career  If  you  Ilka  U. 

TlMfb  aU  this  time.  ; 

Bo  lone. 


CHBTK    TOUa 

Tou  have  a  right  to  aak  to  see  your 
before  you  are  diacbarged.  Do  ao,  i 
there  Is  anything  mlSRlng  in 
or  dental  record  ttet  Is  missing,  see  that 
It  Is  put  tn  the  record  before  you  slfn  the 
disch&rge.  It  la  your  right  and  the  serrlca 
wants  you  to  have  It.  That  goes  for  any 
illness  or  disability  no  matter  how  trtTlal  tt 
may  have  appeafed  at  the  time.  Day. 
name  place  number,  and  location  of 
hospital  or  dlspeziaary.  name  of  the  doctors 
or  nurses  or  buddies,  and  the  nature  of  the 
dlaabfUty.     Get  them,  and  keep  them. 

CO     TO    SCHOOL 

00  to  a  senaee^c^pl  If  yoa  eaa.  Thm 
man  wtthoujr^^^cide^^  a  toogh  apot  to- 
day as  a  c,^ia|i.  TbeT ^nrloe  wasts  you  to 
learn,  ii Hil  iMi<'i I  .jJUl"  " I ' ■  1 ''  rbaplnln  wUl 
help  you  berinto"Tfce  tnid^  you  thtafc  fo« 
are  fitted  ^fyor  We  are  out  dt  the  day  at  tiM 
bow  and  pnow.  / 

One  tlyiJQg  more,  antkr  this  la  important. 
When  yoi  ccme  back  Mid  axe  at  the  separa- 
tion ceutW  vaiUng^^^^u-  the  i'Trbartr  you 
wUl  receitb  a  tbori^gh  exiualBsttoa.  It  la 
your  ia.st  d^nce  t#^tell  the  serrlce  of  any 
accident,  illneas,.^^  injury  you  may  have 
suSered  while  in  uniform  This  tmrlmWis 
sunrical.  medical,  dental,  mental,  or 
thing  else  that  may  affect  you  in  later 
and  to  get  it  on  your  record.  Check 
the  records  you  have  sent  home. 

At  the  separation  center  the  oAmt 
suggest  that  you  (ret  your  teetb  fixed  up.  or 
that  you  get  that  dlaabiDry  looked  after 
before  you  are  dischanred  It  may  delay 
you  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  stay  thar* 
ontil  you  are  fUed  up.  Tou  will  be 
to  get  home,  and  you  will  perhapa  ba  as 
dumb  as  thousands  of  us  were  aad  say  to 
the  ottcer.  "Otve  me  my  dtec  barge  and  1st 
me  get  home  m  get  myselr  fixed  up,"  Bog 
II  you  do  that,  you  are  Just  fouling  yourself 
up 

stay  at  the  separation  center,  or  go  whsvo 
they  tell  you  to  go.  and  get  fixed  op.  In  ttitm 
way,  you  will  have  that  disability  serrlce- 
connected  and  you  will  avoid  the  loixg  delay 
with  the  VA  and  the  poBsible  refusal  of  sarr- 
Ic-  connection. 

That's  about  all  this  tune.  I  am  telling 
you  what  thoxttands  of  us  have  learned 
through  bitter  experience.  For  C  jmn  I 
bare  had  veterans  cume  to  my  boBM 
day.  ancf  many  nigbts.  all  in  trouble, 
three-fourths  of  them  In  trouble  beca^ 
they  kept  no  records  of  Injuries  or 
that  happened  while  they  were  tn  ualform. 

Wherever  there  it  a  United  States  Amy. 
there  is  a  TFW  post.  Wherever  tbmn  !•  A 
VFW  post,  there  it.  a  VTW  service  eAeST  to 
bdp  you  <3<i  to  htm  tf  you  have  a  proMsm 
on  your  hands  that  needs  the  help  of  a 
trained  man 

1  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  yon  at  «Bf 
time.  Jodnnj.  and  wlU  answer  your  letter- 
but  writs  boiBe  first,  and  often. 

Again — may  Ood  keep  you  aafe  and  well. 
and  brtng  you  back  to  us  straight  and  strong 
tn  mind  aitfl  body,  with  nothing  on  yt.>ur 
record  except  "Service  honest  and  faithful," 
Such  a  hitch  in  the  service  will  bring  yo« 


V^ 


p.  PatnasM, 
Oglcer.  vrw  Pott,  So.  24f, 
Ukighton^PA. 


Grmtitiide 


EXTENSION  OP  REIkCARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

IN  XHS  Housg  or  uncOBSNTA-mnas 
moap,  October  5,.  If 51         I 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
kATe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RKCom  T  ladiKle  the  foDowtng  editorial 
which  appeared  in  tbe  Faribault  Coufity 
RegMer.  Bhie  Earth.  Minn.,  on  Septem- 
ber n,  1951: 

Jim  Markham.  at  the  helm  of  the  Hopkins 
Review,  expounds  on  soooe  cC  the  fnada- 
mentals  of  public  service  for  new  membeik  of 
the  Hopkins  Ctty  OouncU.     He  ezpUlnaj 

In*  of  thsae  is  that  every  aan  ^mA 
■bo  flhooMa  to  serve  his  fallow  cobii- 
«i  any  Itml  of  American  gorfm- 
at  once  t«icumas  the  fair  target  of 'his 
who  elected  blm  to  oOce.  Gratttnde  la 
iwt  va  ootslandhig  elwracteristle  of  the  ae- 
erage  Amerleaa  voter.  Witness  the  abuas 
always  heaped  upon  the  Chief  Kseeotlef  ot 
he  be  oC 


"As  people  are  uocratefill.  ao  nrwapa^en 
can  ba  embarraailsg  sooae  ttne,  espeelAHy 
■Huu  tbay  esB  attsattaa  to  thnsi  aetd  of 
elaetad  oigrtala  whl^  do  not  meat  ths  ap- 
proval ol  a  majority.  Bat  asw^apets  t  are 
a  part  of  the  Amaftaaa  aaaa*.  Tkay  do  have 
a  feaMt  of  repcrtlJBg  tba  aawa.  and  tt^lr 
the  right  to  differ,  now 
•ottag  Judgmenta  ot 
Its. 
men  tn  public  oOloe  adjuat  their 
to  Umbo  facto  aarlf  in 
Tbey  do  aot  bo— liar  it  as  a 
insult  every  tloae  aanTher  citlzeo,  or 
a  aawBpi«er  editor,  tltisysin  wltib  their  o«- 
ita.  We  feel  ovtala  that  ta  good 
WlU  laara  tiMaa  fiat  leaaoDsloo. 
OHtalniy  whoa  Ihay  do  they  wUl  find  it 
It  to  panue  their  dutiss  ss  alaitad 


William  N.  Oatis 


mxmsNStoN  op  rebiarks 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 

Dt  THB  BOOIBH  OP  REPRBBXKTATIVte 

Friday.  October  5.  1$51 

Mr  POLK  Mr  Speaker,  under  laare 
to  extend  my  rexnaric^  in  the  Racou).  I 
wish  to  incliide  a  resotuyoD  on  William 
V  Oatis,  which  was  atopled  by  River 
City  Aerie.  No  567,  of  Portsmouth.  Ohio, 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  lacks  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1951: 

RaoLtmojt  oit  Wnxiaic  M.  Oara 

Whereafl  HByHB  N  Oatis.  Associated 
Preaa  bureav  dMaf  In  Prague,  Cae<hiisli>- 
valrla.  a  free   newspaperman   who   was  per- 
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forming  his  dutlea  according  to  ^he  stand- 
ards and  criteria  of  the  free  press  df  the 
world,  was  brutally  snatched  and  Imprtaooed 
by  the  Communist  ^oTemment  of  Ctecho- 
aloralda  wlthotit  explanation:  and 

Whcreaa  Mr.  Oatla  was  arrested  and  held 
ta  detention  without  access  to  friend.  Em- 
bassy representative  or  trusted  legal  ootmasl: 
and 

Whereas  be  was  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
cused of  Inalatlng  on  obtaining  accurate. 
correct  and  rerlltod  information. '  which  Is 
the  definition  of  the  work  of  a  tn»  praas; 
and 

VThereas  he  was  forced  Into  admisslaii  of 
•spkmage  because  of  hia  reporter's  Instinct 
for  presenting  the  factual  rather  than  the 
fictional:  and 

Whereas  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  10  years  of  Imprlaonment  by  a  trial  which 
was  universally  condemned  by  ail  free  na- 
tions as  an  outrageoua  "Icangaroo  court," 
eompletaly  bereft  of  the  prlndplea  of  Justice 
and  the  dignity  of  the  human  being;  and 

Whereas,  by  its  action,  the  Communist- 
dominated  Czech  government  showed  Its 
scorn  for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation and  Its  hatred  for  our  free  world:  and 

Wbereaa  repreaentatives  of  the  Soviet 
News  Ageaey  Tkaa  have  the  free  run  of  the 
United  Statea  <tf  America,  and  are  permitted 
to  attend  press  conferences  at  our  national 
seat  of  government,  at  which  often  much 
off-the-record  infom^tion  ts  disctiased: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

JZeM><r«d.  That  River  City  Aerie.  No.  567. 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  urges  the 
Federal  Government  and  Its  agencies  to  be 
unasBslhB  in  iu  efforts  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  Mr.  Oatla  by  honorable  means,  and  era 
also  offer  our  support  and  the  vitality  at 
oar  membcrahlp  to  the  executives  of  the 
Associated  Preas  in  their  campaign  to  aecure 
the  release  of  Mr.  Oatis  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  true  facto  of  the  case  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and  be  it  further 

EMtolved.  Tbat  Aerie  No.  667  of  the 
Ptatarnal  Order  of  Eagles  urges  the  Federal 
Government  to  bar  the  correepondenta  from 
the  Soviet  newa  agency  Taaa  as  well  as  all 
satellite  nation  oorrsapoodaats  from  oOdal 
govammtnt  press  oosileraneas  where  vital 
infortnation  may  be  revealed  until  the  ra- 
leaaa  of  Mr.  Oatis  1ms  been  sectired. 

Adapted  this  ISth  day  of  Sept«mber  1951. 
Aerte  No.  867,  cKy  of  Portamouth.  State  of 
Ohio. 

Attaat: 

KmartH  O.  Wnxa, 

Worthy  President. 
Patn.  M.  Bsrn.atais. 

Saeretary. 


Jewisli  Hospital  of  Brookiya 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 
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or  NXW  TQBX 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP 

Jromdoy.  September  24.  1951 

Ifr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Brooklyn 
Is  proad  of  numy  things  and  institutions. 
One  of  those  of  which  it  is  proudest  is 
the  Jewish  Hospital  Despite  its  name 
and  although  organtoed  and  supported  In 
the  min  by  pcnoos  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
It  has  never  been  a  seetAiian  ioBtttution. 
nor  has  it  ever  practiced  segregation.  It 
has  always  been  operated  on  the  prln- 
djAe  that  all  people  suffer  the  same  ills 
and  injuries  and  that  the  cures  and  the 
remedies  are  the  same  for  all  people  and 


can  be  administered  by  persons  learned 
and  trained  to  do  so.  no  ma.ter  where 
they  may  come  from,  no  matter  whai  the 
color  of  their  skin,  and  regardless  of  their 
religious  beliefs 

I  am  pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  ooUea^ues  to  the  following  commen- 
dation sent  to  Max  Abelman  at  the  hos- 
pital, immediately  following  a  visit  by 
the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  as  fol- 
lows : 

UKrm>  NATxata. 
New  York,  September  2ii,  1951. 
Mr.  Max  Aaauiair. 

Dtrtetor  of  Public  Belatiotu,  Jewtah 
MeepstAl  of  Brooklfn,  Brookign.  M.  T. 
Dcaa  Ma  Abelmajc  My  recent  visit  to  the 
Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  was  an  Inspir- 
ing experience.  I  thank  you  for  arranging  It. 
Thia  tnstltutiOQ  Is  ■«»*>t*»*«g  a  good  deal 
lan  patlBDtB,  doetors,  aursss.  aad 
facllitiea  I  reaUaed  almost  tntme- 
that  wh&t  makes  It  a  paat  ha^Htal 
Is  the  aaam  of  dedicatad  acrvM*  to  hoaamtty 
whleh  eharactcrlBm  Its  pcraoaontri  and  the 
sptrtt  of  trtie  democracy  which  prevaila 
throoghoat.  In  iu  roooas  and  corridors,  peo- 
ple are  people  and  are  cared  for  and  treaa- 
tired  as  sach.  UieapecUve  ot  race,  religion, 
color,  or  origin. 

The  JovMk  lf~r***'  of  Bcoofclyn  b  at  once 
a   mrmi—wit   to  the   fine  public  aplrlt   of 
Brooklyn  and  a  noble  nrawpis  of  il  laxwiim 
medlral  aervice  for  the  Ratloa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BAI.PB  J.  BvacBB. 
IMraetor.  De^artasenf  of  Tnuteethip. 


n«  Attempted  Tidclaadt  Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LomsASta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KBPBBBBMTATIVES 

rrtday.  October  5,  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  B4r.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcoRO,  due  to  recent  ex- 
pressions contained  on  the  subject  of 
tidelands.  and  particularly  in  connection 
with  late  statements  by  a  former  oflcial 
of  the  Government.  I  am  constrained  to 
call  to  the  attrition  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country,  a  stalement  made  by  the 
same  Government  offlcial  on  the  same 
subject  on  December  22.  1933. 

In  order  to  include  the  statement  to 
which  I  refer.  I  wish  to  quote  part  of 
the  statement  which  I  recently  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
bill  under  consideration  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  on  July  27.  1951.  when  the 
House  voted  almost  unanimously  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  H.  R  4484,  wMch  rebukes 
the  Government,  and  provides  for  the 
vacating  of  the  Government's  claim  to 
these  tidelands  which  rightfully  belong 
to  the  sovereign  State*. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  my  state- 
ment above  referred  to.  to  wit: 

What  a  far  cry  is  that  decree  of  the  high- 
est Court  of  our  land  of  the  free,  from  that 
of  the  hli^Mat  Ooiart  of  the  sama  land  of 
regimented  naUonaltzation.  whleil  now  sol- 
emnly holds  that  where  that  mills  sign  right 
of  ownership  m  the  people  of  a  State,  which 
it  now  refers  to  as  the  ba.-e  legal  title"  to  the 
lands  under  the  marginal  sea  is  questioned 


by  this  Federal  Government,  the  right  <tf 
power  and  dominion  of  the  United  Statea 
tran.scenti«  those  of  a  mere  property  owner. 

Thus  : :r  the  fi.-st  time  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  adopted  sad  put  Into 
effect  the  totalitarian  doctrine  of  the  su- 
.  premacy  of  the  state  over  the  people,  or  that 
the  pac^  haw  no  property  or  right  when- 
ev^  the  Fsdenil  Government  avihee  to  ap- 
profatata.  bacatiae  of  It*  power  and  dominion 

The  M^Mias  Co-art  ignored  all  Its  pnor 
jtin^ndenee  on  the  subject  or  tidal  cwner- 
ahlp  by  the  IndiTidual  State  for  lu  sovereign 
people,  and  Its  repeated  decisions  since  1843 
that  the  Original  Thirteen  States  absolutely 
owned  all  their  navigable  waters  and  the 
aoUi  tUMSer  them  for  the  common  use  of  the 
aoverelgs  people  of  each  State  subject  only 
to  the  rights  sarrendcred  by  the  Constitution 
tothe  IhKleral  Govertunent — navigation.  !n- 
tsrsute  and  foreign  commerce,  the  national 
drt«hse— and  that  all  States  since  admitted 
Into  the  Union  succeeded  to  the  same  own- 
ership and  rights  of  sovereignty 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  did.  with 
toemlng  compunction,  admit  the  right  and 
P'*^w  of  Owyem  to  legislate  on  the  mat- 
ter of  reeogaMag  the  century-old  fact  of 
tidal  owactshlp  in  the  States  for  their  sov- 
walga  people,  or  ratify  and  confirm  their 
tocalttarlan  decree,  either  by  positive  action 
or  Inaction. 

Purther.  to  cap  the  climax.  Mr  Ickes.  fcw- 
mer  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  who  agitated 
this  PCderal  land  grsb  declared  officially  that 
he  recognized  the  settled  law  that  iltle  to 
the  aoil  wlthm  the  3-mile  limit  u  in  the 
8tata  and  cannot  be  appropruted  except  by 
tbs  aatbortty  of  the  State  In  bU  letter 
dated  f>ewitjiii  22.  1933.  to  Mr.  Proctor, 
of  Long  Btmtb.  Calif.,  rejecting  his  appU- 
•Btlon  far  a  lease  under  the  Federal  Leas- 
tag  Act  of  1930.  Mr    Ickes  stated: 

•It  has  been  distinctly  .settled  that  •  •  • 
th*  title  to  the  shore  and  lands  under  water 
in  front  of  lands  so  granted  inures  to  the 
State  within  which  they  are  situated.  •  •  • 
Si-ch  Utie  to  the  shore  and  lands  under 
water  is  regarded  as  incident  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State     •     •     •. 

"Ihe  fdiagQing  is  a  statement  of  the  set- 
tled lav.  and  tberetore  no  right  can  be 
granted  to  you  either  under  the  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25.  IWO  f41  Stat  437 1.  or  under 
any  other  publlc-lAnd  law  to  the  bed  of  the 
Pactlke  Ocean  either  witiun  or  without  the 
8-mlle  limit.  Title  to  the  soil  under  the 
ocean  within  the  S-mile  limit  ts  In  the  SUte 
of  Callfamla  and  the  lend  may  not  be  ap- 
propriated except  by  authority  of  the  State." 

The  Rrcoao  si>ows  that  on  Wednesday, 
October  5.  1&4B.  the  Solicitor  General  ap- 
peared and  testified  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  appeared  and  testified  la 
person  on  this  sabject  . 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
based  his  entire  testimony  and  claim  for 
Oovernment  control  of  the  tidelands  and 
resources  of  all  the  coastiU  States  of  the 
Union  on  the  ground  that  It  was  necessary 
for  natkinal  defense  he  did  not  elaborate 
to  9bow  in  what  manner  Federal  control 
coiuld  prodttee  the  petroleum  necessary  far 
national  defense  in  times  of  emergency  any 
better  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  un- 
der Slate  ownership  and  development 
through  private  enterprise 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Secretary 
of  tbs  latwior,  Mr  Krug.  testified  on  the 
same  subject  on  March  3.  1948.  at  the  joint 
hearings  bej^ore  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary— see  page  741  of  the  report — ^that 
the  States  a.nd  the  oil  industries  "haC.  done 
a  miraculous  Job'*  and  he  thought  "they 
would  continue  to  do  a  siirarulous  Job.** 
Therefort,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
no  substance  to  bxs  claim  for  national  cora- 
troi  of  the  oU  resources  in  the  submerged 
ooaatal  lands  adjoin.^ig  the  coastal  Stataa 
of  the  Union. 
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TWr  U  ui  If  If  aim  H*ti  for  Snmi 
to  tk«   RailTM^  Retire- 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  lANDT 

or  p«fir»Ti.»»fnA 
m  THK  HOrSK  OP  REPRlSB?rrATrVH8 

Mondat    October  8.  1951 

\^  VAN  2ANDT  Mr  Speaker. 
UK)u&&nd«  o{  rMirtKl  railroad  employees 
and  surviving  widows  and  children  wt^re 
kernJy  disappointed  last  week  when  the 
Houj-e  leadcrshln  failed  to  schedule  final 
action  la/it  Friday  on  pending  legislation 
desipned  to  amend  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act 

Every  day  that  we  delay  we  are  adding 
to  the  misery  of  beneflcianes  of  the  Rail- 
road ReUrement  Act  who  find  it  impos- 
sible to  meti  the  hiRh  cost  of  living  on 
the  present  scale  of  retirement  benefits. 

Durmp  the  debate  la.«<  week  the  fol- 
lowinji  remarks  were  made  by  me  on  the 
subject  of  amending  the  Railroad  ReUre- 
ment Act 

Mr  V*M  ZxMiTT  Mr  Chairman,  like  all 
of  you.  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  f>ersi-inai 
c^U  and  printed  material  Mttlof;  ianh  ttia 
arfrtimentd  for  and  aKatnst  pendlnit  amend- 
menu  to  tiie  Etallmad  Retirement  Act 

I  can  Irutiifully  ss.y  ttia;  those  who  con- 
tartcd  tne  did  ao  in  a  oxiperatire  manner. 
thus  ci  nvicdnj!  me  of  thetr  sincerity  ot 
P'.trpcw  Without  doubt,  the  information 
fumtabeO  me  haa  been  rery  helpful  In  my 
atudj  of  tiUa  subject. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  am  a  railroad  man 
on  ftirlotif^h  whli*  a  Member  of  Contrresa.  I 
come  from  a  railroad  family  and  represent  a 
conRreaslonal  district  that  tias,  a'ltbout 
doubt,  on  a  percentafre  baaia.  the  sreatest 
number  of  active  and  retired  railroad  em- 
fiioyeec  In  the  Cnited  States  I  mention  thU 
to  am'irr  you  that  my  intereat  !c  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  ia  ntrt  seaaonal.  because 
the  sub}«ct  la  one  that  baa  been  with  me 
atnce  the  law  waa  enacted  in  19S5. 

I  ha^e  mtrodticed  or^r  a  s«5re  of  blUa  dur- 
taf  IDT  eonjrremiooAl  career  deslened  to  lib- 
eralise the  pn^Julctna  of  the  Rallrmd  Retire- 
ment Act  These  bill*  weri»  introduced  be- 
cauae  of  the  need  for  Uicreaiied  benefits  to 
tbuae  retired  and  to  ctirrlTiitg  widows  and 
children  They  also  provided  for  srructtiral 
ehanirea  in  the  act  regarding  the  n^e  of  re- 
tirement the  j-eam  cf  aerrice  required,  and 
wauM  txava  amended  other  proruKHis  of  the 
tow. 

To  get  artlon  cm  the«e  bills  I  was  oth- 
■tantly  in  touch  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Poreijrn  Commerce  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  know  at  tlmee  my  tenacity 
muvt  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  'he 
chairman  and  the  profeaaionai  ataS  Thla 
reaoiuteneaa  on  my  part  was  not  coaftned  to 
the  Houee  cf  Reprcaentadve*.  becatue  I  was 
equally  active  in  Senate  cirelea. 

Fver  amce  the  Sixtieth  Congreaa  in- 
creaaed  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
r-..-t>t  Act  by  ao  percent  U)  annuitanta  and 
penaionen.  the  Miiy  rephea  I  recelvsd  to 
my  repeated  raquenu  for  action  on  my  bills 
were  that  no  conaMcmtlon  could  be  given 
any  rmUroad  rattrametit  aanertdmenta  un- 
til actuarial  attidle^  oould  be  ronipteted.  re- 
veallnf  tbe  laaoctal  cottdltlon  of  the  rall- 
rcMwl  iwUiwuaat  fund  and  the  impart  tuch 
aiuendmenta  wrmld  have  on  it 

Speaking  frankly,  the  repeated  ■t«t«menta 
tbat  BOtblns:  oould   be  done  until   the  ac- 


tuarial repoTta  were  :»v»iUble.  were  accepted 
by  me  aa  an  exhibition  <>f  Aound 
becAU  >  the  future  of  the  RaittuM 
ment  Act  depends  upon  maintaining  Um  aol^ 
\'enc>  '-^r  the  railrnad  retirement  tuDd.  14 
ahort.  thoae  wbo  have  retired  and  tiMaa  wh6 
wlii  retUe  muat  b«  able  to  look  forward  t# 
receiving  their  monthly  fetlrenaent  check) 
with  atMoUite  certainty  ana,^wntaoat  any  in* 
trrniptSi  n  \ 

Therefore.  any^^voM  I  eaat^<em  rattroad  re» 
tlrement  amencbnaota  will  depend  upon  ttaalg 
rciationshlp  in  — tntalnlng  tha.  aolvency  cf 
tb«  ratlramant  ftmd.  In  oUmt  worda.  cag 
the  fund  atand  the  addltlwial  ooat  of  pr» 
poaed  amendmenta.  or  wtn  MVttt  aaaaadOMiit) 
m:>  impair  (he  fmid  tHat  tiMir  apptiwal  wit 
threaten  tht  futtira  oi  tlM  ■atttioad  Betbe* 
ment  Act  by  rraking  It  flnanehlBy  fpnartbia 
to  rulfin  iia  obligations  to  ita  iMnaMarlaat 

Another  basic  factor  that  I  intand  to  kaef 
in  mind  during  our  consideration  of  thia 
le4>-islation  la  that  It  is  geacrally  agread  that 
retired  em,>loyees  and  survtvova  of  deceaaed 
emplovr**  muat  tutva  Inunadtata  rcliaf.  t 
know  It  will  not  lurprlaa  auaay  of  you  t* 
team  ttiat  I  have  retired  imUroad  aamJoyaaa 
and  sunrtTon  of  deceaaad  wmploftm  tn  mf 
congrea-iional  tfMrtet  wbo  ara  actually  huiv- 
gr  and  llvliif  tmder  eaodltloDa  tbat  yo« 
and  I  would  And  repugnant  to  the  Americaa 
way  of  life.  These  people  are  the  victims 
of  a  frosen  Incotne  over  which  they  have 
no  eontrol  aad  CVmcrnai.  aa  custodian  of  the 
railroad  retltaaaaul  hand,  ts  oUlcatcd  to  pn> 
Tide  relief  to  these  people  tlmmsli  sound 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

According  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  the  average  age  of  the  disabled  and 
retired  annuitant  *a  70-3  years  and  the  pen^ 
sioner  83  2  years;  while  the  average  age  of  the 
widow  ia  73.1  years.  The  average  monthly 
benefit  received  by  the  annuitant  is  182  7| 
montlily:  the  praaNmer  a79.79  monthly:  and 
the  widow  $29.83  TWthiy. 

iCeepme  in  mind  Um  preaent  scale  of  bene* 
fits,  it  may  be  well  to  lock  at  the  coat  of  liv* 
Ing  fir.ures  as  fumlabad  by  the  Bmeau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  tbe  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Laixsr.  As  of  July  1&.  1951.  or  aboiA 
3  montlis  ago.  the  cost  of  living  bad  liv- 
creased  82.7  pereott  over  Um  coat  of  living  ifi 
1937  the  year  the  BaOroad  BMIrcment  Ad 
)>ecame  eflectlve 

P<jr  an  lUustratifOn.  food  had  Increased 
114.8  percent;  wearing  apparel.  98  3  per- 
cent; rent,  34.9  percent;  fuel,  electricity, 
etc..  453  p>ercent:  houae  fumtehlnga.  lOSJI 
percent;  ard  mlacellftneoua.  83.6  percent.  Urn 
I  stated,  prices  of  everyday  coajnoditlea  have 
Increased  during  that  period. 

Wtule  these  increases  tn  the  coat  of  Ilvlnft 
were  mounting  during  the  period  from  193h 
to  ICSl  the  recipient*  of  railroad  retiremen|t 
benefits  received  but  one  increase — the  SD 
percent  granted  by  the  Eightieth  Oongreaa. 
The  widows,   however,  received  no  lacrsase. 

It  may  be  well  for  me  to  remind  you  d( 
this  point  that  the  1037  or  1988  dollar  k 
not  the  same  dollar  m  value  that  these  n- 
tired  raUroaders  or  their  survivors  receive 
today.  It  can  truthluUy  t>e  said  that  thsfr 
are  the  victims  of  not  only  tba  blgb  co« 
a'  llvihg.  but  of  the  inflated  dollar.  Tofe 
that  reason,  they  need  aatotance  and  thifr 
need  it  immedlateiy 

It  U  to  the  credit  of  the 
opponents  ot  the  proposed  1«_ 
they  are  m  agret-ment  oo  the  fact  ttfltllMI^ 
already  retired  and  the  survlvora  e(  da»- 
ceased  employees  must  h&vs  immedlata 
relief. 

Another  factor  that  I  cannot  Ignore  is  one 
which  concerns  the  railroad  aaaa  of  today 
who  win  be  the  retired  maa  tt  temanxrH. 
Be  d^nitely  ts  in  favrr  cf  stnHtunl  AMOget 
in  the  Railroad  Rettr«>ment  Aet,  that  to* 
volve  the  reduction  of  the  retirement  sgt 
from  65  to  Agt  80  ana  he  desires  the  optlo* 
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at  rething  on  a  foil  anmzfty  after  SO  yeera 
of  aarvlea,  refardlaai  of  age.  In  addltloa. 
be  alao  vanta  an  Inereaae  to  preaent  t>«'^«- 
ata  without  any  increase  in  payroll  bl^xe8. 
Above  ail.  be  wants  nothing  to  do  iu  any 
way.  shape,  or  form  with  the  RaUroa^  Re- 
tirement Act  beoomlnf  related  tc  the  iodal 
Security  Act.  I 

It  la  unforttmate  tbat  we  have  ao  feroeh 
difference  oC  opAnton  with  respect  t4  the 
propoaad  ameiulmenta.  Wot  exarapto,  4**'*' 
hers  of  the  Ballroad  Betbrcment  BoMfl  ara 
divided,  actuarial  eipeita  cannot  agr^e  to 
their  opinions,  the  Houae  Interstat«  and 
yocelgn  commerce  Oommlttae  la  divided  and 
railway  labor  groups  have  opposite  views. 
Among  the  thouaanda  of  railroad  empl()yeea. 
you  And  the  same  state  of  copfOaton^daaa 
regarding  tbe  provlatosis  of  thcae  peoBoaad 
amendmenta.  Fraittly,  IMnn  my  converaa- 
tions  with  railroad  aaaflofaaa.  there  Is  no 
doQbC  that  there  la  favoralHe  aantimeat  for 
liberalizing  the  Ballroad  Bettrement)  Act. 
but,  as  many  employees  have  wariMd.  all 
amendments  should  be  sound  and  should 
not  impair  tbe  ftnandal  stability  of  th4  rafl- 
road  retlremant  fund. 

In  my  (reat  deaire  to  protect  the  Iniereat 
of  active  and  retired  railroad  employeea  and 
the  survivors  of  deccaaed  employeea.  t  have 
spent  hours  in  diligently  studying  noi  only 
the  many  bills  totrodueed  to  Oongiesa  but 
alao  tbe  printed  hearings  In  the  Senate  and 
Hooae  of  Repreaentativea,  together  with  the 
viewpotnta  of  various  railway  labor  o4ganl- 
cations. 

In  addition.  I  have  studied  the  ma 
and  mlnortty  reports  Issufd   by  tbe 
Oommlttee  on  Intcestate  and  Fatelgn  i 
merce. 

At  this  potot  I  should  like  to  ( 
bill  3809  as  originally  introduced  and  which 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  nolnortty  or 
Crasser  Mil.  j 

The  ortgina!  House  bill  SOaa  proTldai  thai 
retirement  annuities  shall  be  tocreaaad  oo 
an  avwage  of  13.8  percent,  penataoa  ko  ba 
tnereaaed  by  15  percent,  survivar  ^etwiti  to 
be  increased  from  <K>  to  100  percent,  wd  to 
addition  to  provide  for  a  spouse's  annatty. 
The  report  on  the  bill  states  tluit— ^ 

"Tbeee  aubetastlal  tocreases  provided  tn 
the  (vigtoal  bUl.  H.  R  8000.  are  madd  poa- 
sible  only  because  said  bill  aoakaa  cirtaln 
of  the  adequate  financing  l>y  aaaartn^eer- 
aato  aavtags  to  the  railroad  retirement  fund 
and  by  providing  additional  Income  for  the 
fund.  Tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Board  «M« 
matad  that  the  comMned  yield  of  atici  aav* 
ings  and  additional  revenue  would  amount 
to  about  a330.000.000  annually." 

It  might  t>e  well  at  tills  time  to  dlscuaa 
the  source  of  tbeae  savings  and  additional 
revenue  from  which  the  proposed  inc|aaaaa 
and  new  bcneflta  are  to  be  financed^  Let 
us  Orst  dlactaa  ttM  $60-werlL-raatrlctlon 
clause. 

The  Croaser  bill  provides  that  annuitants 
and  panatopaia  are  prohibited  from  eaiming 
In  exceas  of  t50  a  month  tmleas  they  for- 
feit their  monthly  benefit  for  such  nkmth. 
Thla  sama  provision  is  to  tha  ptaaaut  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  iias  been  the  toapla  of 
bitter  and  widespread  criticism. 

Undar  tha  |diiMil  BiAroad  E«tlrdment 
Act.  the  only  work  raatrtctlon  imp  and  upon 
retired  employees  provides  that  while  re- 
eatvtog  an  annuity,  they  must  mH  be  em- 
ployad  t>y  a  common  carrier  railroad  «acog- 
nlaed  under  the  Ballroad  Retirement  Act 
or  by  their  last  regular  employer  prior  to 
going  on  pension. 

Benefits  imdsr  aoetei  security  are  n«t  re- 
strlctad  to  any  way  If  annuitant*  are  em- 
ployed, on  the  raflraada  or  IB  aay  oataat  em- 
ptoymant  ezoapt  thai  eofvaffad  tmier  the 
Social  Dacwttj  Act.  The  retlreil  Gowem- 
ment  employee  ia  not  rcatrlctcd  as  to  aam- 
Ings  because  of  en^>Ioyment  to  any  other 
field  except  employment  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
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It  U  cmly  rcaaonaMa  and  fair  that 
railroad  aaapaayaaa  who  will  pay  a  hlgbar 
tax  rate  than  atthar  oC  the  abova-mcntlaacd 
groups,  beginning  January  1.  19S2.  tw  glvan 
the  aaae  prfvUage  to  supplement  their 
fixad  raumnant  loeomes  to  other  fields. 

One  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  preaent  Ball- 
road Retirement  Act  provides  that  an  cm- 
Irioyc*  who  haa  attained  age  00  and  has  SO 
yaan  of  acnrtea  may  retire  on  a  radueed  aa- 
Biilty.  Bacb  yaar  a  noaaber  of  implnjeia 
who  have  bean  dtaqnalHlsd  for  work  by  tbe 
rallrt>MlB  and  arbo  do  not  meet  the  Railroad 
Betiremem  Board's  dlaablUty  test,  as  well  as 
many  others  wbo  meet  the  reqiUxementa  for 
a  reduced  annuity  before  ag*  65.  retire  on 
such  a  redticad  railroad  retirement  aonolty 
and  they  obtato  work  outside  ttie  railroad 
industry  to sapptaasent  their  in  In  iiiniii  ben- 
efiU.  Thla  gao-aeik  walHwliMi  daoM  wUl 
create  a  great  bardahtp  vpon  tbe  dlaqoaHHed 
employee  who  did  ttot  qualify  for  a  disability 
annuity,  and.  of  course,  it  would  dlsoourage 
others  frooa  retiring  on  a  reduced  annuity. 
It  would  practically  nullify  ttie  reduced  an- 
aolty  provtstofi  to  the  preaent  act. 

Tbe  otkly  argument  that  baa  bean  made  to 
favor  of  tbe  tSO-work  raatrtctton  ooBtahMd 
to  the  Croaser  blll  aad  wbicb  baa  been  bor- 
nnred  from  the  Social  flaaority  Act,  ia  that 
such  a  provtataB  wUl  proride 
funds  with  wtileb  to  flnanea  tbe 
and  new  provisions  sponaorad  by  tbe 
bUl. 

Although  tba  peaaant  Ballroad  Betircmant 
Act  provides  for  iiiliinaaal  at  age  di.  tbe 
average  retireaaent  ast  la  about  9t  yaata. 
wbicb  maani  tliat  there  baa  been  a  saving  in 
tbe  railroad  retirement  ftmd  to  two  respects: 
First,  no  annuities  have  been  jiald  for  the  3 
years  from  66  to  66:  second,  taxes  have  bean 
»ivcd  durtog  the  same  3  years  fraaa  these 
wbo  could  have  been  rccetvtog 
aatiulttaa. 

Of  eooaaa  tba  tfiO-worfc  raaaneOoB  la  la- 
tended  to  draato  JTwUmt  aart^a  by  dlaeoar- 
aglng  retirement  even  at  age  6t.  Tbe  Bail- 
road  Betircment  Board  has  eatiaoated  tbat 
tbe  afiO-a-BMotb  work  restrlctloa  will  save 
tbe  railroad  retirement  fund  aSCOOCOOO  to  a 
year.  Wben  you  consider  that  tha  average 
aBntdty  paid  each  year  la  about  11.000.  then 
aaeh  a  t50.000jOOO-a-year  aaving  wiMild  mean 
approxlmatalgr  fijOOO  tuiptafaas  wbo  ars 
ready  for  ii  lliSMMiiit  will  not  retire  because 
of  the  aso  UnNaataa  osk  earatogs. 

Tbe  Ballroad  Retirement  Act  as  enacted 
by  ODOcreaa  waa  intended  to  make  it  poasible 
for  men  to  retire,  rather  than  to  retire  by 
restrictive  leglsiation.  That  ia.  It  piopoaeJ 
to  proTida  hanrlba  aad  snooorage  laOrsaasnt 
of  railroad  employaes  at  age  65.  Instsad  of 
tmposing  restrictlooa  upon  the  agMl  am- 
ployea  to  discourage  bla  retirement  at  age  6S. 

Another  feature  overlooked  to  the  aSO- 
work -restriction  clause  is  the  administrative 
problem,  wliich  will  mean  tba  peMdng  of 
aome  aoo.OOO  leiiieuMBt  elataaa  each  month 
by  a  corpe  of  new  aacQitoiyeca. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board's  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  the  ix>liclng  once  every 
6  monttks  o<  the  present  work-raaarletion 
clause  as  applied  to  tbe  disabled  employee, 
dioakl  oartolnly  prorkto  aoSdent  evideiKe 
aa  to  the  amoont  of  extra  work  tbat  can  b^ 
aapertad  if  a  moothly  check  la  aeeaaaary. 

Also  included  in  the  atBOiMauOOO  savings 
and  addttkmal  revenue  aaaBttceMd  to  tbe 
minority  report  la  the  $100X00.000  savings 
aattaaated  to  be  provided  for  to  the  financial 
atlfaalment  between  the  railroad  retirement 
and  social  aecurlty  sjaasas. 

The  Ballrcad  ilsUiesasnt  Board's  actu- 
wlaa  bava  ■allaaalirt  tbat  approsiaBately 
MOjDOQjOOO  of  tbk  aaving  would  ba  raaUaed 
through  the  transfer  to  social  aermity  of 
railroad  employees  with  less  than  10  years  of 
serrice.  and  the  rematoing  •60.000.000  savings 
would  be  tbe  ^esult  of  future  contsmptated 


which  Is  to  be  reoomaiebded 
iolntty  by  tbe  BaBroad  BiVliismal  Board 
aad  the  Pedsral  Security  Administrator  by 
Jtme  1.  1956. 

VnOn^  tiUs  pragiuaal.  raBroad  aniiui  after 
1M6  U  to  be  cooaldatad  caaplofmant  under 
Um  Social  decartty  Act  see  serfiosi  3S  ot 
H.  B.  SOOB.  It  adgbt  b»  waU  to 
at  tnls  time  that  tbe  BaHnad 
Board  actuaries  have  — tif  t^ 
that  the  cost  of  tbe  Croaaer  bill  would  be 
14.13  percent  at  a  >5J0O.0O0JO0  anntuU  pay- 
roll. Bovrver.  thia  cost  TV^Imsie  ia  bsssd 
uposi  tbe  flnancUl  adjnatmcau  between  tbe 
railroad  leOremettt  and  aoetal  security  sys- 
tems wblcb  laetnda  tbe  so-callM  geouOOOjBOO 
nnwttimplatad  aailina  for  wblcb  no 
tionbaal 

Tbs 

have  alaa  aatliiislad  tba  cast  at  tba  Croaser 
bill  wttboot  the  MB^IOCjOOe  contenylated 
savings  would  t>e  1S.33  percent  of  a  •SJOOl- 
OOO.OCO  annua]  payroll. 

With  respect  to  the  adequate  financiri 
claimed  of  tiM  Cromaez  bin.  Mr.  Musber.  cblef 
actuary  for  the  Ballroad  Bctixsaiaat  Board, 
to  his  tsstlmuoy  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, totrodticad  a  table— see  page  Si  of 
Senate  hearings — which  sbowul  that,  tinder 
tbe  Crosaer  bill,  the  raltroad  reUraaaeot  ftmd 
VRNxld  be  entirely  exhausted  by  tbs  yesr  9000. 
Mr.  Muabar  to  bla  appear ancs  before  tbe 
Senate  fwmtttea  alao  tasUflad  tbat  to  ooa- 
tlntM  tha  railroad  ratfarment  ayatam  attar 
tba  uatUB  waa  exhausted  would  laqulia  a 
payroll  tax  rate  of  approximataiy  90  percent. 
Alao.  according  to  exhibit  on  page  430  of  tbe 
Bouse  beartoga.  which  waa  prepared  by  the 
Ballroad  Bettrement  Board's  actuarial  staff. 
then  would  be  an  outstanding  liability  of 
ai6j200j000j000  when  tbe  railroad  retbcmcnt 
ftmd  heeama  esbausaad  Ic  Um  year  9000  nadar 
H.  B.  MOB.  aa  originally  totrodueed  aad  eoaa- 
mooly  known  ss  tbe  Crnsssr  bOL 

Mr.  Bobert  D.  Botaaa.  a  member  cf  the 
Railroad  Betireaneat  Board's  actuarial  ad- 
visory coaimittee.  also  appesred  tiefora  tbe 
Senate  committee  and  testiflsd  tbat  to  his 
opimon  Mr.  Musher's  cost  caUamtas  were  on 
tbe  low  side.  Mr  Donald  M.  Overlkolscr.  an 
sssodate  oC  Mr.  George  O.  Buck,  labors  mssn- 
bar.  oa  tha  Boacd'a  actuarial  advlaory  com- 
mittee, to  his  laatlBWPy  btfora  tbe  Senate 
committee,  said  tbat  the  plan  embodied  to 
8.  1347.  which  is  idenUcal  to  tlM  Crosaer 
bin.  "would  go  on  the  rodca.  That  to  <lcA- 
Btae."  Be  further  stated  that  if  be  were  a 
awbn  of  the  railroad  unlooa  ha  would  'l>e 
aeared  about  this  plaB." 

sfeataiLsaa  aa  U.  IMV^whleh  ts  idsiillral  to 
tbs  CrosBsr  tan  stated  that  ondBr  ttat  bin 
that— 

"Bitber  the  railroad  retireaMOl  ayatam  will 
f^i^If  or  there  will  be  a  Oovemment  suh- 
sMy.  Be  turtbcr 
froaa  tbe  standpotet  of 
M  tba  estreaae  of  I 

Mr.  Meyer,  tbitl  actuary  for  the  aodal- 
aecuritr  system,  waa  ta  eoe^ilata  dtoapee- 
moat  witb  Mr.  Mnabsr  as  to  tbs  aasomit  of 
irm'%*T  savinga  tbat  eoold  1m  rsallaad  by  ad- 
Justmeuts  with  tbs  sodal-securtty  trust 
fund  under  the  Cro— r  bUl.  AooonBag  to 
Bta  tba  aavtBfa  would 


the  Ctasaar  MB  tbsre  is  a  new  eligi- 
bfUty  raqulrement  whi^  prowdea  that  a 
railroad  aaapioyaa  aauat  bava  aompleted  at 

order  to  receive  any  benadta  IkioHtif  under 

ri-sldual  lump  anm  bensAt  la  a  death  baoe- 
ftt  tbat  may  ba  payable  to  aunlvuem. 

Tba  tain  pcovidsa  that  t^oai  aatkiaatiit 
or  deatb  of  an  employes  wbo  baa  coaaplsted 
less  than  10  years  of  soiiwa.  benefits  to  him 
or  hu  spouae.  or  his  surrivors.  wlU  be  pay- 


able lUMler  tbe  Social  Sectirtty  Act.  However 
on  tba  other  band  there  is  also  s  mloimum 
serrice  requirement  prijvided  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  liefore  t)enetits  can  be  paid 
tinder  that  act.  Accortllng  to  the  eniended 
Social  Sacurity  Act  of  IKO.  generally  speak- 
ing, any  individual  who  attains  uce  65  after 
1V70  mivt  have  cos\pieted  40  quarters  of 
coverage — calenrtar  quarters— in  order  to 
receive  any  benefits  for  himself,  his  »pouse. 
ot  sorrivars  under  tt»c  Social  Security  Act. 

Briefly  this  would  mean  that  s  ratirtiad 
employee  after  performing  leas  than  10  years 
cf  compensated  service  un  which  cumpen- 
satlaa  ba  paid  s  tax  three  to  fcur  times 
higher  than  paid  tUMkr  aodal  security,  would 
not  be  entttlad  to  any  biualti  at  all  under 
tba  Ballroad  Bettrement  Act.  and  if  he  at- 
ige  6S  after  1970.  then  he  also  votild 
not  qualify  tmder  tbe  Sxial  Sectirtty  Act 
for  any  old-age  and  surrivor  insurance 
benefits. 

Uader  tbe  present  BallrtMd  Betircment  Act 
an  empkiyae  vrtKi  baa  a  current  connection 
with  the  railroad  ladastry.  and  who  has  less 
tiutn  10  years  of  service  and  has  auatoed  age 
60.  is  entitled  to  a  muut.^iy  dLsabiUty  an- 
nuity proyldad  ba  has  been  dlsquaUfied  for 
work  to  IaIb  regular  cxxupation.  An  em- 
ployee who  is  totally  diiabled  and  wbo  has 
leas  than  10  years  of  aervlee  is  entitled  to 
a  dtaabUlty  annuity  provided  he  has  attained 


Under  the  lO-year  provision  of  the  Cromer 
bOI.  sncb  disabled  employees  would  nut  t>e 
entitled  to  any  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Betlrement  Act.  Hovevsr.  If  such  employee 
had  completed  sufbdent  service  to  meet  the 
reqturemcnts  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act.  he 
would  qtiallfy.  for  Ixsiefits  tmder  the  Social 
eerdtag  to  tbe  Board's  statistics  there  were 
4M  dfaabillty  claims  awarded  In  1940  tc  du- 
abled  eatployeea  at  ^e  00  wbo  had  less  thiin 
10  years  of  eervlce. 

According  to  tba  Railroad  Retirement 
Boards  annual  report  for  the  year  1949  there 
were  4.811.7D0  farmer  railrtiad  employees  with 
less  than  10  years  of  serrice.  of  which  stxne 
4j0QO.OOO  Iiad  less  than  1  year  of  railroad  serv. 
ice.  The  Croaser  biU  proposes  to  forfeit  the 
annuity  rights  of  such  fonaar  employees  and 
tranafer  then  to  tba  aodal  aacttxlty  rolls.  To 
bagto  with.  Dona  of  tbaaa  4j00OiX)O  fcxmer 
emptoyeas  with  less  than  1  year  of  service 
would  qoattfy  for  bausflli  under  the  Social 
Bocarlty  Act  unless  they  had  performed  ad- 
fBtfcmal  coiirioyment  covered  under  social 
aecurlty.  It  la  reawnibh  to  assume  that 
practically  00  percent  of  these  4.j(x:.0O0  em- 
ployaea  arith  laaa  than  1  year  of  railroad  serv- 
ice did  engacs  to  and  arc  stUl  engaged  in 
sodal  aacuiity  easploymant.  This  being  the 
case,  and  becauae  of  tha  naw  effective  date 
of  January  1. 1061,  of  tha  Social  Se-cninty  Act. 
the  crediting  of  service  and  orjapensation 
earned  iMfose  tbat  date  win  not  u  -Teaae  the 
oM-age  toauraace  bencllts  ps^able  to  such 
former  railroad  aa^dojiees. 

Tba  atatamant  baa  been  wAde  by  the  sup- 
portan  of  tha  Croaaar  bill  that  the  transfer  uf 
employtts  wttb  less  than  10  years  of  service 
to  social  security  wUi  provide  higher  bene- 
fits than  under  the  present  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  There  ia  no  doubt  thiit  if  a  study 
la  made  of  thaae  <Jl  1.770  casea  of  former 
aa^iaiaaa  adth  less  than  lO  years  of  service. 
It  would  reveal  that  tn  at  ^a«t  80  percent 
of  the  caaas  the  employee  would  receive 
hl^Mr  henata  under  the  present  dual  sys- 
tem of  paytog  both  railroad  retirement  and 
social  sectirtty  t>enefits. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  response  to 
a  requaat  trooi  the  House  committee  has 
tba  foUowtag  to  say  with  respect  to  tiie  sec- 
tion of  tbe  CroHcer  bill  providing  for  tbe 
transfer  of  the  leas  than  10- year  men  to  socisl 
security: 

"1.  Tbe  workers  with  less  tlian  10  years' 
service  to  the  railroad  indusory — and 
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mak*  up  a  very  l*rg*  perr<»nt»jfe  of  th«>  to- 
tal—would  ft  virtually  all  of  ihHr  ben^nts 
from  Ih*  old-a|f*  snd  iurrlvorB  Inaurance 
lyatcm  and  nothing  from  th*  railroad  re- 
tu-emrju  lyitem:  yet  under  the  bUl  they 
vo\ild  pay  for  tiie  same  OASI  benefit*  four 
times  a«  much  taxea  m  tionratlroad  workers 
p»»y  currently.  In  a  aenffe.  the  short-term 
employeea  would  be  forced  to  sutiakiize  the 
longer-term  employeea.  a  altuatlon  that 
might  result  In  corulderable  dlacontent.  ' 

The  Crtaaer  bill  provide*  that  the  retire- 
ment annuity  or  pension  of  an  Individual 
shall  t>e  reduced  beginning  with  the  month 
in  which  aiKh  Individual  Is  receiving  or  Is 
entitiKl  to  receive  an  old-agt  tnaurance  ben- 
efit under  the' Social  Security  Act. 

To  give  an  example :  Take  the  case  of  a 
former  railroad  employee  who  retired  In  1841 
on  30  years  of  aerrlce  at  atrc  65  i>n  an  annuity 
amounting  to  100  a  month  Assume  further 
that  during  the  war  be  had  sociai-securtty- 
covered  employment  from  1&42  through  1946, 
i^nd  applied  for  and  received  a  social -secu- 
rity benefit  of  »20  a  month,  which  was  later 
IncreAtted  to  WO  under  the  social -security 
amendments  of  1950 

By  the  operation  of  the  Croescr  bill  the 
railroad  retirement  annuity  of  tftO  would  be 
tncreafied  to  1102  a  month.  However,  imder 
the  above  provision,  where  the  retired  em- 
ployee In  thla  cftsf  was  receiving  140  a  month 
under  eoclal  stcurlty.  his  railroad  retirement 
annuiTv  would  be  reduced  from  |102  a  month 
to  163  a  month,  which  would  mean  that.  In- 
stead of  this  retired  worker  receiving  higher 
totai  benefits,  he  would  suffer  a  reduction  of 
938  a  month  in  hUs  total  railroad -retirement 
and  seiclal-sectirtty  beneftti.  from  $130  to 
1102  a  month 

The  Impreaslon  has  been  given  that  the 
Croeser  bill  la  to  provide  Increases  in  all  re- 
tirement annuities  and  pension*  payable  un- 
der the  RjOIroad  Retirement  Act.  That  la 
one  of  Its  purpoMK.  It  has  another  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  reduce  many  thousand  annui- 
ties which  are  now  being  paid  to  individuals 
who  have  acquired  rights  for  benefits  under 
both  the  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Acta 

Mr.  Lester  Schoene,  counsel  for  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Ejecutlves"  Association  before  the 
Bouse  committee  in  support  of  the  original 
H.  H.  3669.  wbic^  U  now  the  Grosser  bill, 
when  Mked  by  Congressman  BrwNrrr  If. 
under  the  present  act,  an  Individual  cotUd 
draw  benefits  under  both  the  railroad  retire- 
ment and  social  security,  he  stated,  •That  is 
true  under  the  present  law.  yes.  "  Then,  in 
answer  to  Congressman  Borwrrr's  question. 
"U  that  happening  In  a  gooi^  many  cnses?" 
Mr.  Schoene  answered.  "I  do  not  know  in  how 
many  cases  it  happens,  but  I  woxild  say  in  a 
EUbatantial  number:  yea" — see  page  542  of 
Bouse  beartngs. 

Mr.  Murray  W.  Latimer,  In  his  testlmouy 
before  the  House  committee — page  378~lu 
reference  to  the  number  of  cases  In  which 
retirement  annuities  now  being  paid  would 
be  reduced  under  ttUa  provision  of  the  Crom- 
MT  bill,  stated: 

**I  do  net  know,  and  neither  does  anybody 
elae  koow.  how  many  annuities  that  would 
be  reduced,  but  1  wctxld  guess  it  ts  In  the 
Belf  hborbood  of  30.000  or  25.000  " 

Of  course,  this  is  a*:-'"»:...-r  of  the  proposed 
aavlngs  prorlslons  to  provide  additional  in- 
come to  finance  the  increased  and  new  beue- 
flta  of  the  Croaer  blW.  It  sounds  more  like 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  additional  Income  listed  as  part  of 
the  tSM.000.000  made  possible  under  the 
CroMwr  bUl  to  finance  the  Increases  and' new 
ben^ta  of  the  bill  is  provided  by  increasing 
the  taxable  eompenaation  from  $300  to  $400 
a  mdntb.  Tbe  Itouee  report  on  the  Croaaer 
bill  viatca  that  "by  increasing  the  limit  from 
•800  to  HOO,  additional  revenues  of  tUCOOO.- 
000  per  year  would  be  provided  " 


However,  of  the  180,000.000  addttlonfl 
taxes  obtained  by  ralslof  flM  — klmtim  ta<- 

Able  and  creditable  cootpaOMrtlon  from  OS4o 
to  MOO.  only  a  fraction  would  be  available 
to  finance  tbe  new  Increases  and  benefits 
proptieed  In  the  Grosser  bill.  The  greater 
part  of  this  additional  revenue  would  Oe 
used  to  meet  the  Increase  In  benefits  that 
would  result  from  the  tise  of  creditable  coni- 
pensatlon  up  to  $400  a  month  In  calculating 
employee  and  .survivor  benefits. 

Tbe  prop<inenta  of  the  Groseer  bill  ai|d 
other  proposals,  as  well  as  the  House  cent- 
mtttee.  were,  unanimous  on  one  point  and 
that  was  In  view  of  the  rising  cost  of  Uvlnt. 
which  substantially  reduces  the  standard  ff 
living  of  retired  workers  and  the  survlvow. 
who  are  on  a  fixed  income,  the  first  problem 
to  be  met  was  the  urgent  necessity  for  In- 
creasing tbe  amount  of  the  monthly  bcDCflla 
payable  to  retired  workers  and  mnrlvort  irQo 
are  now  on  the  current  retirement  rolls. 

In  order  to  meet  this  need,  it  will  be  necei- 
sary  to  enact  legislation  that  will  not  re- 
quire any  administrative  difficulties.  Thefe 
are  some  400.000  retirement  and  survivor 
rlalms  in  current  stattis;  therefore,  thefe 
should  not  be  any  legislation  enacted  «t 
this  time  that  will  require  a  reexamlnatloto 
of  such  claims  before  any  increased  benefits 
can  be  paid.  Such  a  delay  ts  an  absolu|e 
certainty  under  the  Crosser  bill. 

As  an  Illustration,  under  the  1946  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  200^- 
OOO  claims  had  to  be  reexamined  In  order  to 
determine  if  and  how  much  Increased  bene- 
fits would  be  payable  on  each  claim.  It  re- 
quired ever  1  year  to  complete  the  reexam- 
ination of  those  200.000  cases,  and.  of  coursfc, 
that  meant  considerable  delay  In  paying  in- 
creased benefits  as  provided  under  the  1946 
amendments. 

The  Crosser  bill  proposes  many  changis 
which  will  require  considerable  correspowii- 
ence  and  handling  before  a  claim  can  be 
certified  for  additional  benefits. 

For  example,  the  spotise's  annuity.  This 
Is  a  new  benefit  which  Is  payable  to  tbe 
spouse  and  will  require  the  filing  of  an  tp- 
pllcatlon  and  evidence  to  establish  the  date 
Of  nuirriage  and  age  of  the  spouse. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  does  n#t 
even  have  a  record  of  employees  who  hs^eia 
spouse,  let  alone  the  necessary  evidence  to 
establish  the  date  of  birth  and  marital  states 
Of  such  spouse  In  addition,  the  Board  w#l 
have  to  hire  and  train  additional  employees 
to  proceiss  these  cases.  The  present  en»- 
ployees  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Boaed 
that  are  trained  to  handle  cases  under  the 
Grosser  bill  will  be  busy  handling  the 
rent  new  claims. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  before  us 
consideration  the  Hall  bill  which  provides  ffr 
a  15-percent  Increase  to  tU  annuitants  aiSd 
pensioners,  and  a  33  4 -percent  increase  to 
widows  and  surviving  children  This  bill  hAs 
been  referred  to  as  stopgap  legislation  be- 
cause it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  contre- 
verslai  features  of  the  Crosser  bill,  but  does 
provide  an  Immediate  increaee  to  retired  ei»- 
ployees  and  to  widows  and  surviving  chil- 
dren. 

My  study  of  the  so-called  Hall  bill  reveijs 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Its  cont. 
Sonne  say  It  will  completely  wreck  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund  In  some  20  years;  while 
Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  the  only 
sound  approach  to  amending  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  without  increasing  the  paf- 
roll  tax  or  adding  to  the  cost  of  administendg 
the  existing  law. 

Advocates  of  the  Hall  bill  supqport  their 
poeltlon  by  suting  that  the  incraaaae  ate 
reasonable  and  will  not  Impair  the  railrosKl 
retirement  fund.  They  also  point  to  tbe  fa«t 
that  the  1048  amendments  granting  a  20- 
percent  increase  did  not  cost  as  much  as 
originally  estimated,  due  to  increased  wagei^. 
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with  the  result  that  the  raUroad  rettt^mcnt 
fund  la  in  a  healthy  condition  t34la7. 

I  recognise  the  b<»eat  dlfferen4«s  of^  opin- 
ion that  edat  between  advocates  <tf  the 
Croeser  and  Hall  bflls. 

After  detailed  study  and  serlotiii  reflection, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  anlj  one  posi- 
tion I  can  take  to  guarantee  tte  solvency 
of  the  railroad  leUiemeut  fund  aitd  ttxfnat 
Immediate  rellaf  to  rettred  emplo^reee  i  ind  to 
widows  and  sunrlTlng  children  an<l  ths  t  la  to 
support  the  bill  reported  by  the  Botiee} Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Parelgn  Oontmerce 
and  referred  to  as  the  Hall  bill. 

In  my  support  of  the  Hall  bill,  I  rei^Uae  it 
l8  stopgap  legialation,  yet  It  prov  dea  toMiie 
dlate  relief  to  those  in  need  of  aaMbnee, 
and  that  Is  the  crying  need  of  the  hottf. 

On  the  other  band.  I  am  In  fav:n'  of  many 
at  the  proTletons  of  the  Crosser  bill.  If  It  can 
be  thown  after  further  study  on  the  |lart  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstae  azid  For- 
eign Commerce  that  these  new  benefits  will 
not  endanger  the  financial  condi  :lcxi  Of  the 
rallrocul  retirement  fund  and  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Railroad  lletlrement 
Act  and  the  Social  Sectirity  Adm:nlrttatlon. 
proposed  in  the  Croaaer  bill,  is  not  onk  that 
will  eventtuOly  result  In  having  tbe 
retirement  system  atMorbed  by  social  ( 

In  supporting  the  Hal.  bill  I  an 
with  the  understanding  that  the  II 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
will  be  charged,  as  the  result  of  a  EIous^  reso- 
lution, with  the  responsibility  of  condpcting 
a  complete  review  of  all  tbe  fMXJvlilons  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  for  tbe  ilurpose  of 
liberalizing  them  if  It  ts  deemed  possible  to 
do  so. 

To  guarantee  action  by  Congi-eaa  <ta  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Oommltikee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  tbe(  com- 
mittee is  Instructed  to  report  tc  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  in  the  'orm  of  a  bill  not 
later  than  February  1952.  In  my  oblnlon 
such  procedure  is  a  sane  and  practical!  man- 
ner of  liberalizing  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

In  conclusion,  by  approval  of  the  Hail  bUl 
we  will  furnish  Immediate  relie'  to  fetlred 
employees  and  to  the  f*irTlTlng  vidows  and 
children.  Next  February  we  can  complete 
the  task  of  liberalhdiig  provlclons  of  the  Bail- 
road  Retirement  Act  In  gmeral. 


GarioB  Call  of  the  Governors 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/iiKfl 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  VUMOXIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  BIPBlSDrrATTVBS 
Monday.  October  9,  1951    : 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Vinjinia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix.  I  Incl  ide  ati  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  October  7 
issue  of  the  Richmond  Time;-Dispatch. 

This  editorial,  in  my  opinio: a.  is  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  fundamental 
reason  why  many  of  us  in  the  House  are 
urging  action  at  this  tlnte  to  re- 
verse an  unwarranted  and  obioxious  in- 
vasion of  State  rights  which  h;is  operated 
to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayer  aed  the 
honest  indigent. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CuuuoM  Caix  or  thz  Qovzajtoes  4t 

GaTUIVBTTIG 

The  48  governors  of  the  48  Biatea.  jrepre- 
senting  all  schools  at  pollticaa  thought,  from 
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lUve  Republican  to  Ub«al  Democrat, 
and  historic,  step  at  their 
conference. 

They  demanded  tbe  right  to  a  much  larger 
degrn  of  control  over  the  Fsderal -State-local 
aoclal-eecurity  system,  and  specifically  the 
llgSit  to  control  publicity  given  the  n^^m^iT  at 
persons  on  relief  roUs. 

TlM  Issue  here  la  tar  more  tmportaat  than 
the  partictilar  qwetton  whetlier  reeetvers  ot 
public  assistance  ahould  or  ■*>'Tild  not  be 
pMmltted  to  remain  aaooymoitf.  As  Is  set 
fortb  m  the  article  on  this  psige  by  Boseoe 
Drnmmond.  the  questtosi  foas  to  tbe  root  oC 
IMend-ftate- local  relatlaiHU^ 

Toe  mommuoana  acoMi  or  mtHm  fotvnon 
slftiiallass  a  rapidly  lerteluf  laalelaBes  ob  the 
part  of  leaders  of  aU  vrlK^Hs  of  political 
thought  on  tiie  Importaoes  of  rwcrstng  tbs 
trend  toward  oenualizatlon  In  Waahingtoo — 
under  way  for  nearly  two  flsfartea  airt  re- 
turning to  the  States  many  poweia  tbat  Isaiii 
gradually  drifted  away  from  them. 

Time  was  when  ^onoe  c:  the  governors 
would  have  been  unwilling  to  go  on  record 
as  favoring  these  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Tet.  today  we  see  the  chief 
executives  of  such  States  as  New  Tork.  Penn- 
sylvania. Dllnois.  and  Ohio  uniting  with 
those  of  Virginia.  South  Dakota,  and  Mlasia- 
sippi  in  demanding  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stop  dictating  to  them  with  re- 
spect to  pobtic  — Ittenre,  and  leave  details 
eg  adndaMratlaB  to  Slate  and  local  autborw 
Ittss.  after  certain  minimum  standards  bavs 
baen  met. 

The  tesue  was  precipitated  by  several  de- 
Tdopofsnta.  One  was  the  action  of  the  Indi- 
ana LegMature  in  voting  to  give  publicity 
to  relief  rolls  in  that  State,  where  chiseling 
is  said  to  have  been  rampant.  As  a  result 
of  this  Bction.  Indiana  was  deprived  of  som; 
$30,000,000  annually  in  Federal  welfare  funds. 

Another  factor  was  the  introduction  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  bj  Virginia 
Congressman  Btjaa  P.  Hassison  of  a  bill  to 
repeal  those  provisions  of  tlie  Federal  SodAl 
Security  Act  which  deny  Federal  relief  ftmds 
to  States  mafcing  their  relief  roils  public. 
BeaitaCB  on  this  blU  have  been  schedoled  to 
open  tomorrow  befcre  the  Bouse  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Here  in  Virginia,  where  the  sittiatlaii  is 
relatively  good,  we  have  legialation  which 
helps  to  hold  down  abuses.  Names  of  aU 
persons  getting  public  assistance  are  mads 
available  monthly  to  DMmba*  of  city  cotm- 
cils  and  county  boards  of  superhaora.  and 
this  is  believed  to  serve  as  a  cheek 
the  kind  of  seatwtalons  graft  and 
tlHt  have  become  aatottous  in  some 
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niere  ts  no  reason,  however,  why  the  Gen- 
eral AasemMy  of  Virginia,  or  of  any  other 
State,  should  be  forbidden  by  Federal  law 
to  make  the  names  of  all  recipients  public. 
If  It  shotUd  develop  that  such  action  is 
deslrat>le. 

Arguments  have  been  made  against  such 
draaUo  aotton  in  Virginia  at  the  preeent  time. 
bitt  the  basic  theaU  U  sound  that  the  SUte 
eaght  to  have  tbe  right  to  solve  ita  own 
problems  in  Its  own  way.  as  far  aa  poaaible, 
free  of  dictation  from  Waahlngton. 

In  smindlng  a  caU  to  the  Nation  aa  bslisif 
of  dscentrallaatton,  economy,  and  UmpnSea- 
UoD,  as  opposed  to  federaUMtlon,  waste,  and 
bureaucracy,  the  govetuori  at  Oatllnburg 
have  taken  a  nuxnoitous  step.  It  sbould 
do  much  to  arotue  tbe  people  of  America 
to  tbe  dangers  wbich  confront  them,  and 
help  markedly  to  revitalize  our  fast  deteri- 
orating system  of  local -self-government. 


EXTKISION  OP  REMVRKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

oe  waasnrciSH 

m  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRJESENTATIT^B 

Monday.  October  g.  1951 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me  to  extend  .ay  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcogo. 
I  am  pleased  to  include  two  articles. 
The  first  is  an  editorial  from  the  Simday 
ediuon  of  the  Washington  Post  The 
second  is  an  article  by  Henry  Hazlitt  m 
the  current  issue  of  Newsweek: 

(From  tbe  Wssfatngton  Foet) 
Dot  LASS  as  DirLOMiiTs 

What  the  naUonal  coaunaoder  of  the 
American  Legion.  Mr.  ft^le  Ooeke,  Jr..  had  to 
say  m  Chicago  about  tbe  detnoralMac  eOeete 
of  kmg-eootlnQed  American  aid  abroad 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  tbls  newspaper.  Dol- 
lars. Mr  Cocke  maintains,  do  not  win  friends 
for  America— they  only  silence  enemies. 
Such  gifts,  ladled  out  over  a  long  pvlod  of 
time  contribute  not  to  the  streiytli  of  a 
friend  but  to  bis  appeUtc. 

It  is  a  truism  In  public  welfare  that  the 
hand-out  is  demeaning.  Wealth,  to  be  sure, 
carrtea  with  It  social  responslbUmss.  btit 
wealth  expended  unwisely  brlsff  not  Inde- 
pendence, or  even  gratitude,  but  envy  and 
expectancy.  Moreover,  a  criterion  of  eco- 
nomic aid  Is  its  cost-redticlng  potentlaL 
Self-help  was  the  principle  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  especially  in  the  Utter  days  tyt  .tech- 
nlcal  assistance.  It  Is  also  tbe  principle  of 
the  kind  of  point  4  aid  which  this  nevrs- 
paper  supports — tbe  modest,  village  type  of 
assistance  which  helps  people  to  use  better 
what  they  already  have.  This  is  the  kind 
of  aid.  In  other  words,  wblcb  brings  steel 
plows,  not  elaborate  tractors  and  combines. 
to  areas  where  the  tractor  would  be  as  im- 
practleal  as  a  television  set. 

In  the  Jimaps  from  expediency  to  expedi- 
ency that  afleanpany  tbe  pleas  for  doUars. 
we  are  In  rtsngei'  of  forgetting  tbat  tbe  only 
form  of  economic  betterment  that  Is  perma- 
nent ttas  in  an  increase  in  produettvtty.  It 
Is  quite  possible,  as  foreign  aid  b>iC)ai»w 
and  more  instnutlonallaed.  for  free 
to  the  American  dollar  to  constitute  a 

new  form  of  subversion. 

* 

{From  Nevr<week  of  October  8.  19511 
Thz  Rxai.  Psobucics  or  Psancx 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
Paxis. — To  a  vlettar  who.  like  myself,  has 
not  been  in  Fianoa  siBoe  1947.  the  Improve- 
■asot  in  tbe  pliyaleal  appearance  of  tbe 
country,  and  in  the  letter  neighborhoods  of 
tbe  dtles.  ts  In  some  respects  striking.  Mucb 
of  this  physical  improvement  must  no  doubt 
be  attributed  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Anaerl- 
ean  economic  aid.  Tet  tbe  ECA  program, 
as  at  present  conceived  and  administered. 
seems  largely  irrelevant  to  the  real  problems 
that  confront  Prance  today.  These  prob- 
lems might  l>e  grouped  under  three  main 
headings:  (1)  Lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  (2»  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
currency,  and  (3>  lack  of  Incentives  for  new 
enterprises  and  for  expanding  production. 


1  When  :i  Frenchman  talks  abo  -t 
iry  flscal  ur  economic  reforms,  he  Is  apt  to 
resigTiedlr  that  they  would  only  be  poe- 
sEblc  under  a  gorernment  with  a  majority 
dependable  enough  to  give  tt  reasonable  se- 
curity of  tenure  aiid  courage  But  t&e 
French  vote  for  a  multiplicity  of  warring  po- 
litical pATties  and  tiecome  collectively  dis- 
giisted  with  the  over-«ai  situation  they  have 
collectively  created. 

Much  has  t)een  written  about  tbe  great 
eSSBt  of  Varsball  aid  in  turning  tive  tide 
against  communla.ti  in  Bxirope  In  France, 
tbe  statistical  prjof  is  not  unpressive  In 
Novnnber  1946.  tbe  Communist  vote  cams 
from  28  8  percent  of  the  French  electorato. 
In  the  elections  this  June  tbe  percentage 
was  BtiU  a6.6.  How  mucb  credit  Marsball 
aid  can  claim  even  for  this  reduction  of  only 
2  percentage  points  is  doubtful.  Ftir  in  the 
light  of  all  tbat  has  happened  In  the  Inter- 
vening 4  yeiLTs.  no  French  voter  baa  any 
ezcuss  for  stIU  believing  the  old  myth  tbat 
Soviet  RossSa  Is  a  great  pwace- loving  nation 
or  that  the  Franeh  Communist  Party  baa 
tbe  Interests  ot  France  primarily  at  heart. 

a.  The  Freactaaftan's  lack  of  confidence  in 
Ms  currency  Is  hardly  stirprislng.  He  has 
seen  tbe  franc  decline  to  one -twentieth  of 
its  purchasing  power  m  ir38  He  has  aecn 
it  'T^M  Since  1914  to  one-seventieth  of  Its 
foEiDsr  value  in  terms  of  the  dollar  and  to 
Mas  than  one-hundredth  of  Its  '  ormer  va^ue 
in  tcnaas  of  o^ld.  No  one  should  be  aston- 
latMd  to  learn  tbat  the  former  French  habita 
of  savtag  bave  largely  dl&appe&red  and  ttiat 
tbe  kind  of  saving  tbat  does  take  place  ts 
oKire  likely  to  go  into  gold  hoarding  than 
iubc  Govenuaent  bonds. 

Today  the  franc  Is  under  new  pressure  ol 
several  dtflsrant  kinds.  One  Is  tbe  rise  m 
world  raw  matmal  prices,  owint;  to  Ameri- 
can rearmament  Another  is  the  Increased 
strain  or  the  budget  for  increased  French 
armamer.t.  A  third  Is  the  continuing  deficit 
in  French*  socialized  Industries  (of  more 
tban  90.000.000.000  franca,  for  one  example, 
in  tbe  nattonallxed  railways  in  the  1951  fis- 
cal year).  A  fourth  is  the  political  pres- 
sure for  adding  "TecheUe  mobile" — "the 
moving  Mddsr."  or  sliding  scale,  whereby 
tbe  legal  minimum  wage  wUl  automatically 
follow  prices  upward.  A  fifth  u  tbe  per- 
sistence of  a  low -interest-rate  policy  under 
wtolch  the  volume  of  money  and  bank  credit 
bave  contlnaed  to  expand  by  564.000.000.- 
000  francs,  for  example,  from  June  1950  to 
May  of  tbis  year. 

3.  Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  whole  net- 
work of  exchange  controls.  Import  quotas, 
tariffs,  price  controls,  allocations,  social -se- 
curity deductions  and  payments  on  a  huge 
scale,  and  the  cartelization  of  business,  there 
has  been  a  great  distortion  of  productive 
laomtlves.  a  gro>klng  lack  of  correspond- 
aacs  between  effort  and  reward,  and  heavy 
obstacles  to  tbe  appearance  or  success  of 
new  enterprises. 

I  have  space  to  cite  only  one  example. 
Price-fixing  in  wheat  ts  unfortunately  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  France's  wheat  pro- 
duction since  the  war  has  been  persistently 
lower  than  the  average  production  in 
1934-S8. 

The  major  problems  of  France  today,  in 
short,  barring  the  menace  of  Russia,  are 
problems  of  internal  policy.  They  can  be 
listened,  of  course,  by  contintiance  of 
American  military 'and  economic  aid.  But 
they  can  be  solved  only  by  a  courageoua 
recognition  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  French  tbat 
a  halt  to  tbe  present  inflation,  and  ttie  res- 
toration of  economic  freedom  and  produe-  . 
Uon.  will  ccaat  primarily  only  through  their 
own  efforts. 
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MacArtliv't  GOP  Stock  Soam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FTNJi^TIV'WlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSKXTATTVES 

Monday.  October  t.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hish  esu^ra  that  the  American  people 
havp  for  Gren.  Dou«ila.«i  MacArlhur  is 
reveaWJ  further  by  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
descnbed  In  the  foilowina  article  that 
appeared  la.<:t  week  in  metropolitan  news- 
papers 

MacAithiks  OOP  Stock  So4ks — Rxpvbu- 
C4NS  Back  Him  6  to  6  Birr  DonT  Think 
He  Wiu  Ron 

(  Bv-  Georgr  Onliup.  director.  American  Insti- 
tute cft  PTjtHic  Opinion) 
A    molarity    of    Republican    roters    with 
OpIalOM  on  the  subject,  and  a  subetantiul 

|HT>portlnn  of  all  voters,  would  llite  to  set 
(Jen.  Doucrtas  MacArihur  run  for  President  in 
1MB. 

Owplte  the  fact  that  he  will  be  73  at  th« 
time  of  the  election  and  has  disavowed  Hny 
Intention  of  running  for  ofllce.  the  general 
eould  command  considerable  pop\;lar  sup- 
port if  he  chose  to  run,  judging  from  inter- 
vtewi  uith  a  cross  section  of  voters  through- 
om  the  country. 

Each   person  in  the  survey  was  asked: 

"Would  you  Uke  to  see  IWacArthur  run  for 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1952^" 

Here  ir  the  national  Tot«: 

Percent 

T«« — 38 

No ., „ 52 

No  opinion lo 

As  ml^ht  be  expected  Democratic  voters 
dent  relish  the  idea  of  the  general  as  a  Re- 
put>Jican  candidate. 

Am<  iDR  Republicans  on  the  other  band,  the 
vote  is  6  lo  5  in  bis  favor. 

Bar*  la  the  party  vute: 

(I'crcciul 


llaMa 

IS- 

faMlS- 

poMknts 

T»...„ 

llte'^^iita 
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13 
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As  the  above  results  Indicate,  one  possible 
handicap  to  a  MacArthur-for-Presldent  drive 
would  be  the  ccniparatlvely  cocl  attitude  of 
those  voters  who  cia.sslfy  themselves  as  in- 
dependent pollttcally. 

Their  opinions  regarding  MacArthur  for 
President  contrast  sharply  with  their  views 
toward  Gen    Dwight  D    Eisenhower. 

Recent  institute  surveys  have  found  that 
Geueral  Elsenhower  is  the  t^^p  choice  of  in- 
dependent voters,  on  either  the  Republican 
or  Oeoiocrauc  Uclui. 

There  had  been  consunt  speculation  over 
■whether  Gr'nera;  M.»cArthur  mlttht  throw  ills 
hat  Into  the  political  ring.  At  the  present 
time,  most  vuters  are  guessing  that  he  will 
not  he  a  candidate  in  1952  Only  about  one- 
fourth  (36  percent)  think  he  will  try  for  the 
Itcpublican  nomlnatic/n. 

Kach  person  in  vhe  survey  w»«  asked  a 
•ecoad  question: 

"Do  you  think  3eneral  MacArthur  will  try 
for  the  nomlnarion  for  President  on  the  Re- 
publican  tiekat  In  1862?" 

Th«  TOte:  Ptrcent 

No - 59 

No  opinion 15 


AaotW  Tnmaa  Heaionrhage  of 
Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESlRTA  i1Vb6 
Friday,  October  5,  1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak*. 
after  reading  the  editorial  in  the  W*l 
Street  Journal  under  date  of  October  8. 
1951.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  will  tte 
amazed  at  the  man  whom  they  call  Pre«- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  This  oul- 
burst  by  President  Tmittftn  is  one  of  tHe 
worst,  and  it  does  raise  a  <|ue9tton  of  vitiil 
concern  to  all  whose  lives  and  securliy 
rest  upon  this  type  of  leadership. 

Under   leave   to   extend   my   remarlds. 

heretofore  granted,  I  am  Inserting  this 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Toe  autvunn  of  1940  w:u  such  a  one  as  th)s 
The  clouds,  U  anything,  hung  heavier,  ft»r 
the  stalemate  war  of  that  time  had  already 
erupted  In  the  United  SUtes,  the  peojte 
were  being  asked  to  pay  higher  taxes,  to  pre- 
pare for  sacrifices,  becaiise  we  were  rearmlAg 
again.  The  talk  in  Washington  was  of  emet-- 
gencies,  tanks,  guns,  planes — and  talk  of  t^ 
danget:s  of  informing  tlie  public  what  w*s 
going  on  lest  the  enemy  t)e  informed,  too. 

In  just  such  an  October,  11  fsan  ago.  tTe 
assigned  a  raportar  In  otir  Waahlnfton 
bureau  to  write  a  aarias  of  articles  on  tae 
rearmament  program.  A  key  subject  w^ 
armor  plate.  We  did  not  deeire  to  reveal  aty 
technical  secrets,  but  w  did  think  people  had 
a  right  to  iLuow  soBBtfctng  of  the  probleota 
involved  in  the  then  time-consuming  proceas 
of  malting  it. 

Inquiry  at  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
brought  consternation;  our  reporter  was 
asking  for  military  secrets.  80  our  reporter 
repaired  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  a4d 
found  what  he  needed  In  an  eaaay  on  armhr 
plate.  At  once  the  consternation  was  co»<i- 
pounded  It  was  only  with  dlflleulty  that  ^e 
extricated  ourselves  from  the  poattkaioCl 
ing  shaken  the  security  of  tbe  oountrr. 
one  point  ue  were  told  that  it  was  dange 
even  to  call  attention  to  what  waa  In 
encyclopedia. 

The  other  day  Preaident  Truman  took 
press  sever*  ly  to  task  for  "revcallnf"  rltU 
war  secreta.  At  one  point  he  mad«  the  star- 
tling observation  that  95  percent  of  the 
curity  information  of  this  country  has 
ready  been  published.  It  was  for  this  reai 
he  said,  that  he  had  stgned  a  security  or 
directing  Government  oflloes  to  stamp 
"confldenti.al" — and  lacnce  barred  from  pub- 
lication— whatever  the  Oovernment  oOiae 
thought  it  unwise  for  the  public  to  knc^ 

To  illustrate  abuses  by  tiM  pnm,  lAr. 
man  clteu  an  article  in  Fartuna  magaslna 
atomic  enervy  development.  This,  he  saltf, 
waa  an  outstanding  example  of  dangertJVa 
and  irresponsible  publication,  for  ainodg 
other  things  the  article  revealed  tha  loc«U(^ 
of  our  atomic  energy  planta.  , 

Fortune  quickly  exptainaii  (wltbout  cok« 
tradiction)  that  tiie  article  was  paissd  by  t^ 
Atomic  Energy  Commisaion  and  indeed  UM 
AEC  bought  500  reprint*  of  It  for  dlslrlbtl- 
tion.  As  to  the  plant  locations.  It  tumfd 
out  there  was  nothing  In  Fortune  not  avail- 
able In  any  good  library  or  in  AEC  public|- 
tlons  on  public  sale. 

Apart  from  this,  a  little  reflection  suf- 
gests  that  it  would  be  a  bit  ilfflcuTt,  to  8«y 
the  least,  to  hide  the  location  of  Oak  Rldg^. 
Haufurd,  and  the  other  atomic  plants. 


A  aecond  example  cit«d  was  the  lrre«fx>nsl- 
blilty  of  prlntiEM?  pictures  of  tlie  liCatador, 
ft  nrw  jet-propelled  txnnber.  These  pictures 
bMD  given  to  Xh<i  preas  by  the  Defense 
It.  To  tba  Praaktest  itnotbfr  ter- 
rlliie  csampto  waa  Uia  air  ma-pa  iif  Mg  cities 
which  some  papars  had  publlslied  as  part 
of  their  air-raid  warning  pubLlclty.  But 
tbmm  mapa  were  developed  and  spotisored 
by  the  dvll -defense  agenclaa. 

Mr.  Tnmuns  expraaaed  vtow  aaa  tbjat  da- 
spite  these  citeimatancaa  pubLshera  have 
no  bunrltjeaa  psinttng  tbla  aort  af  thing  tf 
tliay  bava  the  welfare  of  tbelr  coumtry  at 
heart.  The  White  House  later  "danfled*' 
this,  explaining  publlahars  Bhou.d  odly  re- 
frain from  publlablng  what  caBa>>  Irotn  "Ir- 
raaponsibla"  aoureas. 

It  Is  against  the  background  of  tbm*  In- 
cldenta,  a  decade  apart,  tliat  the  Prestdant'a 
ratnarka  about  the  tuaapainfMllty  ar  the 
jprtm  and  tba  need  f or  dsoaonb  p  mu&t  be 
Judged  I 

Mr.  Truman  says  that  on  the  onq  liand 
no  one  will  "serloualy  contend  tbat  niUltary 
secrets  should  be  public  Ued  in  the  news- 
papers" and  tbat  on  the  other  no  oile  win 
ar£:ue  that  secrecy  should  cloa)  from  the 
people  "Information  alxiut  ther  Oovern- 
ment which  should  be  made  knowa  to  them." 
He  interprets  his  orders  for  Becre<7  as  a  way 
of  steering  between  these  two  si  oals. 

We  will  agree  on  the  objectives  ahd  we 
will  certainly  agree  on  the  dllBcv  Ities.  And 
nowhere  are  the  dUBcultles  grea'er  t^n  In 
tba  baalc  dedalon  of  what  coutltvtea  a 
military  secret  and  what  is  informatl<>n  tba 
people  have  a  right  to  know. 

Here  we  have  instances  of  an  eacyclbpedia 
article  on  armor  plate,  a  map  of  a  ^Ity.  a 
picture  of  an  airplane,  and  soixe  adientiflc 
and  industrial  Information — all  or  whiph  ap- 
peared to  some  eyea  aa  proper  piblic  Infor- 
mation and  to  oth«a  aa  dangercus  niilttary 
secrets.  These  are  not  Isolated  Inatancea. 
They  cover  10  years  that  any  nevspap^  edi- 
tor could  find  rich  in  examples. 

And  the  peculiar  difficulty  la  thaf 
who  make  the  most  absurd  cliiaalfldat 
can  have  good  reaaon.  It  would  indaatt  baac 
been  better  liad  tlie  Oermana  not  Iraoifn  bow 
to  make  armor  plata.  It  would  Indfed  be 
better  If  the  Rnsalnns  knew  iK)t  at  OaJc 
Rldge  or  the  street  plan  of  San  PrancMoo. 

Tba  dlOculty  is.  Where  does  it  eod  and 
who  la  the  omnipotent  to  say  wbere  Iti  ends? 
The  most  valuable  Information  imt^ni^^Tt 
to  an  invading  army  would  be  the  liigbway 
maps  of  gasoline  companies  or  the  ai'tory 
of  tides  and  weather  along  thf  ^-ulIle^abIa 
eoaata.  It  could  be  arfued  well  tAat  to 
aafeguard  this  information  wou  d  be  i  worth 
ignorance  of  the  coming  rain  or  incanven- 
lance  fur  motorlats  floundering  in  a  chkrUeaa 
countnslde. 

Nor  does  the  dilBculty  end  wi  b  th#  little 
absurdities  of  bureaucrats  which  oo^  may 
ridicule.  It  la  not  got  out  of  by  the  must 
careful  limitation  of  wiiat  subjec;ts  arS  mili- 
tary secrets.  ^ 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  Is  deepi»st  1 
touches  such  vital  things  as  atcmlc 
Hera  the  price  of  that  safegufrtllng 
Is  complete  Ignorance  of  what  cm- 
are  doing:  a  free  people  have  no  vav  to'meas- 
ure,  check,  condemn  or  exhort  tl»eir  cDcials. 
It  is  not  likely  to  happen — but  It  Is  by  no 
means  past  poasiblltty— tbat  the  people 
itomiM  awaka  one  dsy  to  flnl  that  the 
tniatad  fafaguard  of  secrecy  had  coveted  up 
Btich  failure  tbat  there  would  m  no  safe- 
guard at  alL  I 

Bow  la  that  dKBculty  to  be  Mielvatf?  We 
do  not  tblnk  it  can  be.  But  If  It  ^nnqt 
be  resolved,  if  It  will  remain  alw.iya  witbVBik 
it  can  be  met  by  following  a  a  urae  "which 
will  bring  the  greatest  strenipb  and  tbe 
laaaar  of  the  dangen. 

That  course,  we  firmly  belteva.  is  noi  mora 
aecrecy  by  compulalon.     It  la  o:ie  thing  X0 
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laava  to  the  conscience  of  each  official  what 
ba  iball  talk  about;  n,  is  quite  another  thing 
to  give  an  official  the  power  to  stamp  a  docu- 
ment in  red  ink  and  hence  bar  everyone  else 
from  talking  about  it.  For  beneath  this  red 
ink  may  hide  all  mannar  of  things — not  sim- 
ply administrative  aalatakes,  which  is  not  the 
least  part  of  the  matter,  but  informattcn 
which  all  unknown  to  the  moat  conadan- 
tloua  canaor  Is  vital  to  the  country  tf  it  is  to 
make  collective  judgments  on  political  mat- 
ters or  even  technical  problems. 

At  first  this  rubber  stamping  will  lead  to 
a  multt|riicity  of  atisurdltles;  afterwards  to 
a  snarl  of  ooofusion  that  wiU  not  be  funny 
at  all.  8000  It  will  lead  us  to  a  place  where 
little  dictatora  oT  tba  mind  will  sit  back  de- 
ciding what  wa  sfcall  know  and  what  we  shall 
not  know.  Tbe  paopta  arUi  sit  not  knovrlng, 
and  what  is  woraa.  aot  ^mowing  irtuit  It  la 
they  do  not  know. 

We  cannot  operate  a  democracy  unleaa  the 
people  have  full  Information  on  which  to 
make  political  declalons.  EquaUy  true,  we 
cannot  utilise  our  fuU  acientlflc  and  techni- 
cal strength  witbom  wkte  knowladft  for  all 
inqulrera.  Knowladga  la  for  our  own  banafit. 
It  afaould  be  withheld  only  In  tbe  most  ex- 
trMM  cases  and  even  then  only  with  tba 
graatast  caution. 

We  will  concede  tb«e  are  rlaka  m  thfa 
policy.  In  rejecting  the  Truman 
It  is  riaky  to  leave  otir  1  iiiiiiitiM  frea  to 
about  ua.  to  kixnr  our 
tbey  may  Imltata  tham.  our  weakneasee  on 
arhlch  tbey  may  eapttaliae.  and  otir  confu- 
sions which  tbey  may  enjoy.  But  knowl- 
edge for  tbe  people  la.  we  firmly  believe,  tbe 
source  of  so  great  a  strength  tbat  it  will  out- 
weigh these  rlaka.  Tbla  la  aa  true  of  fraa 
scientific  Icnowledge  as  of  political  irlaiM. 
Real  strength  growa  bare.  too.  where  ideas 
can  feed  upon  one  another. 

Fortunately  our  enemies  live  where  Ideas 
atagnate.  mired  in  this  very  sort  of  ofBdal 
aecrecy  wbich  is  now  thrust  at  us.  80  If  they 
steal  from  iis.  tlwy  will  stiU  be  forever  bnl- 
tators  and  so  forever  lagging.  They  may 
prcrflt  a  Uttie  from  our  aaad.  but  it  is  better 
by  far  to  risk  giving  tiMBi  a  Uttle  that  wa 
may  acquire  so  much. 

We  tjelieve  that  we  strengtben 
we  make  i  imwlailga  » 
we  narrtTw  it  we  wcakMi  ouiasl»aa  tar  Boora 
than  we  would  help  our  •«■—«■■  t/j  enlarg- 
log  it.  lA  tbla  lungle  of  a  world  It  la  «f  er 
to  walk  la  tba  light  than  in  tbe  abadows. 


NatioDai  Association  of  Raclio  aad  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters  of  the  Twelftk  Dis- 
trict Oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  October  8,  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr  Spealter. 
voider  leave  accorded  me  by  the  Hotise. 
I  am  including  in  the  Recobd  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Radio  auid  Televi- 
sion Broadcasters  at  their  twelfth  dis- 
trict meeting  in  Wichita  on  September 
28.  1951.  I  beheve  this  resolution  is  of 
sufficient  importance  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
read  it. 


and  Initiated  by  Senator  Whjjam  Bnrrow 
of  Connecticut— would  establish  a  presiden- 
tially  appointed  board  of  review  charged  with 
reviewing  the  program  performance  of  radio 
and  television  8t.atians  and  reporting  con- 
clusions to  Congress  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munication* Commission  annually,   and 

Whereas  such  procedure,  in  the  view  of 
the  Ijrotidcasters  of  the  twelfth  district  of 
the  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters,  would  lie  contrary  to 
guaranties  expressed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
insofar  as  the  proposed  IxDard  would  have 
the  Implicit  power  of  censorship;  and 

Whereas  the  legislation,  if  ad<}pted.  arould 
Impose  even  further  regulation  upon  a  me- 
dium that  stands  as  one  of  the  toportant 
national  guardians  of  free  speech,   and 

Whereas  such  proposals  arc  In  contradic- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a  broad- 
cast medium  free  of  government  program 
surveillance    Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  twelfth 
district  of  NARTB.  In  convention  assembled, 
unanimoualy  and  vigarously  oppoae  this  ieg- 

lalatloo;  and  be  it  further 

SeaoJved.  That  the  NARTB  president  and 
staff  continue  their  efforts  to  keep  all  broad- 
casters, members  and  nonraemt>ers  of  the 
aaaoclatlon.  fully  informed  on  this  subject; 
and  be  it  finally 

Revolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  tM 
sent  to  tba  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
Inftaratate  azid  Foreigis  Commeree 
Commltteaa,  to  the  chairmen  of  ruch  sub- 
committees as  may  be  designated  to  bear 
tnartlinony  on  these  leglslattw  pnnwiaalB.  and 
to  tba  Sanaton  and  Coograaamen  of  Kansas 
and  ^"-^ 


Moaate<l  Cavalry  Sboald  Be  Reactivated 


propoeed  Senate  bill  1579  and  tbe 
companion  resoiutton.  Senato  Joint  Resolu- 
ttoc  7«— tba  acHcaUad  Denton  IHIla.  autliared 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  FrNMSVXVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSOrrATTVES 

Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr  PLXX)D  Mr  Speaker,  iinder  leaye 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rbcokd.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  remarks 
In  behalf  of  my  bill.  House  bill  5156,  to 
reactivate  the  Mounted  Cavalry  as  a 
basic  branch  of  the  United  Slates  Army. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  my  bill.  I 
ask:  Did  the  experience  of  General 
Wainwright  receive  any  consideration  at 
th"  hands  of  the  infantr?'  eenerais  cata- 
pulted into  high  conunand  because  of 
their  good  fortune  on  the  battlefields  of 
Western  Europe  with  its  unique  network 
of  roads  and  with  no  cavalry  on  either 
side,  a  purely  vehicular  road  ^rar?  None 
whatever.  Neither  did  they  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  counsel  of  Paiiton,  Trus- 
cott.  and  other  Cavalry  peneruli  of  much 
rper  experience  than  they  Now  Korea. 
with  its  lack  of  roads  finds  them  off  base 
with  an  army  on  wheels. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  following  portion  of  a  memo- 
randum submitted  to  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Herr.  United  States  Army,  retired,  the 
last  Chief  of  Cavalry  of  the  Army,  by 
Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwnpht.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  on  September  24, 
1951; 

Long  have  I  ad'^ocated  t^«  retention  of  at 
least  one  Mounted  Cavalry  Dt  vision  at  full 
strength  with  horse  artillerv.  armed  wtsb  tba 
pack  howitzer  which  m^iy  be  moved  In 


(five  ioad.t  to  each  piece)  or  may  ba  drawn 
by  horses.  Such  a  division  would  ba  tan- 
mediately  available  In  an  emergaaey  or 
would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  cavalry  expan- 
sion If  necfssary. 

it  would  appear  appropriate  to  tiring  borne 
the  famed  First  Cavalry  Division,  reorganlae 
It.  reequlp  it.  mount  it.  and  officer  It  wltb 
experienced  cavalry  officers  whUe  there  are 
some  still  left  They  would  all  t>e  In  blgbar 
grades  but  could  readily  uain  the  Junior 
officers  iind  soldiers 

In  l^.e  crimpaign  In  north  Luzon,  December 
1941  and  January  1942.  I  withdrew  my  oorpa 
of  four  Philippine  Army  infantry  divlaiosa 
and  the  Twenty-sixth  United  States  Cavalry, 
under  orders  of  the  high  conunand.  frtna 
Lingayan  Ouif  to  Bataan.  140  miles. 

Tliese  Phlllpolne  Army  dlvuions.  wbila 
they  later  l>ecarae  good  defensive  troops,  wen 
initially  only  partly  mobiJaed,  partially 
trained,  and  poorly  equipped.  The  Twenty- 
sixth  Oiva:ry  wa«  the  only  Regtxlar  Army 
unit  available  to  tne.  so  I  used  It  very  exten- 
sively to  cover  my  withdrawal.     This  it  did 

in  a  masterful  and  heroic  manner.  Wltt- 
out  it  I  doubt  Lf  the  withdrawal  of  my  corjia 
would  have  been  successfully  accomplished. 
As  ttie  last  senior  commander  to  employ 
cavalary  against  an  armed  enemy,  perhapa 
my  oplxiloo  of  the  value  of  mounted  cavalry 
Is  entitled  to  som«>  consideration. 

JoNATKAN  M  WAiwwaicirr. 
General.  Vntted  States  Army.  Rettrei. 


The  Item  Saiotes  Its  Newt  Boys  ami  Gmk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSS£NTATIVKB 
Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  aiKl  revise 
my  remarks  in  the  Recobd.  I  include 
therein  a  splendid  editorial  from  the 
celebrated  CJnton  Daily  Item  entitled 
"The  Item  Sahites  Its  News  Bojb  and 
Girls." 

This  editorial,  which  was  written  by 
the  HoEorable  Orra  L.  Stone,  distln- 
giiished  editor  of  the  Item,  admiratily 
points  up  the  important  place  of  news 
Ixjys  and  girls  in  cur  American  life,  the 
contributions  they  make,  and  the  bene- 
fits they  receive  from  ♦heir  valuable 
work. 

I  congratulate  Mr  Stone  for  his  excel- 
lent editorial  rn  the  subject,  which  I 
know  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
the  news  boys  and  girls  in  his  locality. 

Trz  Itxm  SALcrxs  Its  News  Bots  ajtb  Omu 
This  U  National  Newspaper  Boy  Day  In  tba 
United  states  and  tb«  Item  halls  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  eulogize  the  boys  and  girls  wbo 
daily,  in  rain,  snow  bail,  alect.  and  frigid 
cold  faithfully  cover  their  reapccttva  routas 
uncomplainingly  in  order  tbat  the  tbouaanda 
of  rjbscrlbers  of  this  newspaper  may  enjoy, 
at  their  firesides,  the  news  of  each  racumng 
day 

While  we  have  week-to-weck  and  mootb- 
to-month  days  set  aside  In  honor  of  many 
narion.l  movements  it  is  doubtful  If  any  to 
of  greater  importance  than  National  Ifewa- 
Daper  Bey  and  Girl  Day. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Item  realise  wbat 
tbeir  plight  wouid  be  If  tbey  were  forced  to 
don  outer  giirmcnts  and  walk  to  a  dla- 
trlbutlng  cen*er  m  order  to  obtain  a  eopy 
of  theur  favorite  newspaper?     if  sucb  waia 
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tta«  dklly  prccraai  it  \b  Hlf-evldent  tlut 
waikvij  cap«e»  would  remain  on  ilie  countera 
unhoia  and  unread 

StoriM  of  BSMjy  heroic  d«»d«  r  .ilonned  by 
newspaper  bof«  and  gtrl«  appew  almost  <J*lly 
tn  the  press  at  ttte  Katlon.  wbll«  many  of 
tlielr  arofrnpltehnaenu.  which  are  noneUie- 
IMB  «Rirtb  wtiUe.  are  nerer  brou^t  to  Um 
attentton  of  the  public 

ISrtn  ihouRlJ  we  cannot  sln(?le  them*  out 
Jnd!Tlduai:y  their  oonatant  faUtifulneaa  af- 
fords ihl»  iie»-sF>aper  an  opportunity  to  give 
then  a  pat  on  ih«  back. 

Their  work  la  Just  aa  important  aa  that 
Of  the  empioreeis  of  th«  Item  at  Its  place  o( 
publlcaUon  who  hurriedly  place  In  type  all 
th«  aew«  of  a  M-hoor  period  in  aa  few 
coliunna  aa  poaalble  aa  without  the  souroe 
that  enables  the  newspaper  boy  and  girl  to 
dellTer  the  product  to  the  homea  of  iiub- 
■crlbera  the  It«n  would  fall  of  \Xs  pitryKiRe. 
The  500.000  newspaper  boys  and  i^rls 
throughout  the  Nation  are  engaged  In  a 
■errlce  that  aeta  a  fine  example  for  the 
youths  of  their  respective  conMnunltiea. 

R  requires  a  steady,  ambltloas.  and  faith- 
ful boy  and  girl  to  deliver  newspapers  fl  3ays 
a  week  and  it  should  be  recalled  by  the  read- 
ers that  this  group  is  not  composed  of 
drones.  Idlers,  and  malicious  mischief 
makers,  bvit  rather  youths  who  are  building 
for  the  future  and  who  are  acqulrlixg  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  money  which  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  In  the  days  ahead. 

To  all  the  Item  news  boys  and  girls,  we 
salute  you  this  day  and  wish  you  every  sue- 
In  the  future. 


The  Rewards  of  Soil  Coascrratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOaCA 

ZM  THK  HOCffiB  OT  BKPRBSSNTATTVES 

Monday.  October  8,  1951 

Ifr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Spe&ker. 
uzider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  summary 
of  remarks  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief, 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Servioe. 
at  the  annual  award  presentation,  twen- 
ty-ninth national  convention,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Inc..  at  Cin- 
cinnaU.  Ohio.  AprU  6.  1951: 

Tu  BawAans  or  Son.  OoMSBavariON 


I  am  proud  and  honored  to  receive  the 
laaak  Walton  League's  anntwU  founders' 
award— for  myoclf  personally  and  in  the 
name  of  those  other  eonaervatioalsti  with 
whom  I  have  been  ctosely  associated.  Tour 
etoctlon  of  me  as  a  sod  eonaervatlontet  for 
ttaJs  year's  award  itwiiiMietiBlaa  wliat  I  have 
atatad  many  ttoaee  la  apwaUng  before  sports- 
mmx  and  other  po«^e  eoooeriMd  with  the 
enneervatlnn  of  our  srtklllfe  and  allied  nat- 
ural resources;  namely,  soil  and  water  eon- 
esrvanon  la  tavartahlf  helpful  to  wUditfe. 

Itoe  unpieeetfauted  attention  to  and  prog- 
rsaa  In  aoU  and  water  eonservatktn  w!hlch 
we  are  experiencing  in  today's  conservstton 
era  Is  oontrfiKittng  aa  much,  if  not  mors. 
to  Vb»  wdfare  of  game.  fish,  and  other  bene- 
wIMMfe  as  anything  man  has  ever  un> 
In  thia  eountry  or  anywhere  atM. 
If  you.  aa  national  leaders  In  wOCitfe 
4ttd  not  agree  easentially  with 
I  woold  not  today  be  tlM 
of  this  beenttful  taronae  plaque 
awarded  tet  eontnbuttons  to  eoneerfatlon  o€ 
iaartne's  aoll.  farwto.  graartaads.  water, 
and  wUdllfe. 


In  this  new  era,  eonserratton  of  land, 
water,  forest,  graas,  cultivated  cropa,  and 
Wildlife  are.  for  the  ftrat  time  m  history  be- 
ing tied  together  and  scienttflc&jiy  appnUsed 
on  the  basis  of  land  c&pnbility  and  need. 
This  is  the  basis  of  modexn  soil  conservaitun. 
Without  this  basic  groundwork  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  lasting  ccinservatlon  of  our 
aoU  or  other  reeoroes  which  depend  on  the 
•oil  tar  their  perpetuation.  This  is  one  of 
the  physical  laws  that  were  set  up  by  na- 
ture but  pretty  generally  overlooked  until 
recently. 

IMTEaDCPCTCDCMCX  OF  tAIfl).  WATES,  PLAWTS,  Atro 
UnUALS 

Nature's  laws  were  so  contrived  that  land, 
water,  plajits,  and  animals  all  should — and 
under  natural  co^idltlons  do.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  civilized  man — exist  In  harmony 
and  Interdependence  for  perpetual  produc- 
tiveness. So,  it  likewise  is  a  mandate  of 
nature  of  precisely  the  same  order  that  land 
and  water  must  be  treated  and  used  accord- 
ing to  capability  and  need. 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle 
is  iMlng  demonstrated  on  s  progressively 
wider  scale  from  year  to  year  all  over  tha 
MatkMi  by  farmers  In  soil  ooaaervaUon  dis- 
tricts receiving  tedixUcal  assistance  front 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  mod- 
ern, democratfx;  approach,  by  enlisting  the 
cooperative  effort  of  landholder.  Government 
and  the  public  together,  is  proving  t>ene- 
ficlal  to  an  unprecedented  degree  to  in- 
dividuals and  Che  public  alike. 

The  Sou  ConservaUon  Service  In  fulfilling 
Its  authorised  responsi  bill  ties  is  oommltted 
to  doing  everything  possible  within  its  re- 
sources to  provide  technical  assistance  h) 
dealing  with  the  erosion  problem,  siltatlon, 
floods,  and  «ater  wastage.  Thus,  both  Ita 
sou  and  water  conservation  activities  are 
continuously  geared  to  the  needs  of  lantl 
and  water  xisers.  We  define  soil  conserva- 
tion as  the  treatment  of  land  with  all 
those  applicable  measuJ-es  needed  to  keep 
the  land  permanently  productive  while  lii 
use.  I 

Similarly,  we  define  water  conservation! 
which  we  have  always  considered  an  in4 
separable  part  of  soil  conservation.  In  the 
following  manner;  Water  conservation  is 
the  control,  protection,  management,  and 
prudent  use  at  water  in  such  a  way  as  to 
nuLlntaln  crop,  grazing,  and  foreat  lands, 
vegetative  cover,  and  wildlife  for  maximum 
sustained  benefits  to  agriculture,  Indtistry, 
commerce,  and  other  elements  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

80II.-C0NSXXTSTI0N  PHOCRAM  XMTHASIZXa 

BIOLOGT 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  mention 
■ome  of  the  biological  aspects  of  our  technl- 
caU  program.  We  give  particular  attention 
to  training  in  biology  for  our  farm  planners 
and  other  technld&ns  who  wcrk  with  farm- 
era  out  In  the  their  fleids  and  pastures  (not 
In  an  oOce).  In  planning  farmers  for  con- 
servatloa  farming  the  technician  considers 
the  value  of  safeguarding  various  types  at 
land,  not  only  for  crop  production  but  also 
with  an  eye  to  any  helpful  modiflcatlon  of 
•peelal  practice  that  will  result  in  more 
wUdllfe.  Be  is  expertly  equipped  to  do  this, 
beeauae  his  underatandlng  oi  the  biological 
aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation  la 
dovetailed  with  related  techniques  of  land, 
hydrology,  agronomy,   and  engineering. 

I  personally  have  seen  how  game  has  been 
driven  from  farms,  watersheds,  and  larger 
areas  by  eoU  eroeion.  Ftah.  waterfowl,  and 
fttrlSbarti^  game  have  disappeared  from  too 
aaany  places  because  the  streams  and  lakes 
bav«  been  polluted  and  filled  with  eroeioa 
debris.  In  many  places  the  sources  of  water 
have  dried  up.  I  have  seen  these  things  la 
esir  own  eorantry,  tn  lAttn  America,  and  La 
part*  of  Africa. 

We  have  much  to  aeeount  for  here  in  Amer- 
ica la  the  deeimatloB  of  the  game  and  fish 
that  abounded  in  our  forests,  meadows,  and 


streams  in  the  days  of  Washington 
Xerson.  And  we  cajjt  blame  the  a#-vere  WUd- 
llfe de|>opulat»on  of  many  locallt1<«  entirely 
to  guns  and  dogs  We  must  credit  i,  very  sub- 
stantial share  of  It  to  the  axe  ami  plow. 

By  and  large.  I  am  happy  to  say.  wildlife 
conaervatlonlsts  and  sportsmen  in  general 
have  an  unusually  good  understanding  of 
the  farmland  conservation  work  which  is 
progreealng  so  rapidly  all  over  ths  coiaitry, 
and  a  real  and  growing  appreciation  0  Its 
»M»TtffUr<ai  aOaet  on  wildlife.  Ths  potltive 
oopport  et  aoU  and  water  oansei-vatloti  by 
•ucb  Important  groupe  as  the  laaUc  Walton 
League  is  meat  encouraging;,  and  Is  oti  real 
help  in  speadlnff  the  job  along. 

Less  than  S  wwit'i  ago,  for  example.  I  took 
part  in  the  fotvth  semiannual  aesalnar  of 
the  Marine  Laboraiory  of  the  Texas  dame. 
Pish,  and  Oystu  Ocmmlasioci  at  Boclcport, 
Tex.  This  seminar  was  participated  a>  by 
marine  Uokic'Bta  and  oUmt  scientists,  repre- 
sentatives of  private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment, college  students,  and  soil  and  water 
conservationists.  I  found  ail  of  them  gen- 
uinely Interested  in  the  bearing  uacoo- 
troUed  soil  erosion  has  on  the  slltatlan  of 
streams,  reaervolrs.  and  bays,  and  on  mtuine 
i&nd  traiii-water  life.  I  took  particular  pains 
:o  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  only  way  by 
which  water  poflBttoi  flfewaa  slit  (oroded  soil) 
can  be  rontjolied  te  toy  Ifeo  wii— presil  adop- 
tion of  nil  aad  waiar  nuiiaui  leUuii  practices 
on  the  hnatf.  OBnaour  farming,  sMp 
ping,  terradttg.  food  pasture  and 
velopment  and  management,  proper  wood- 
land management,  land -use  changes,'  and 
various  other  specific  land-nuuMiMaaait 
iiiiiaiina  which  haw  peoved  to  be  suoceBSfol 
tn  the  aontrol  of  aoO  aroaion  and  runoff 
Buiat  be  applied  to  the  land  by  those  who  use 
tbe  land. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  treat  Just  part  oif  a 
farm,  or  part  of  a  watershed,  or  ptft  of  any 
othor  area  at  land.  Every  acre  of  crofBand. 
pasture  land,  farm  woodland,  and  idle  land 
must  be  treated  according  to  its  needs  and 
each  acre  used  accordmg  to  its 
TUs  la  true.  wheUier  it  is  in 
^bmtt  tat  aaod  aoBtroi  and  sUt 
ahateimmt  puipuaea,  on  individual 
fields  for  erosion  control,  or  tkavMIl^  such 
group  undertakings  as  luiiHrtatViu  doae  by 
fanners  in  thetr  soti  oupser^atlon 
with  which  we  cooperate  at  their 

According  to  recent  pfublidty,  too  many  of 
our  ciUaMkB  aeem  to  have  lost  aanwttitag  in 
the  way  of  integrity,  substituting  gamlsling 
and  favors  for  taoaeak  work,  mendacity  for 
truth,  etc.    But  we  can't  cheat  nature. 

So.  let's  not  loee  the  reeouroes  that  nature 
gave  us  by  refusing  to  work  diligently  with 
natuva.  IM"*  follow  one  of  nattse*!  I  laws 
that  conservationists  discovered  some  »ears 
ago — ^the  law  of  treating  land  aocontl^  to 
capability  and  need.  Let's  recognise  thi  fact 
that  wtliamt  oliadtenoe  to  this  law,  there  can 
be  no  lasting  ccaaiervatioD  of  vegetation,  soil, 
water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  people. 

Recently  the  SoQ  Conservation  Service's 
basic  concept  of  safeguarding  agricultural 
land  was  recognised  for  the  first  time  at  a 
signlflcantly  hrna<»  Tiattonal  level.  I  won- 
der  bow   many  noMoed  It? 

I  refer  to  that  part  of  the  "■'^f an laktlirn 
axmounoement  oi  the  Secretary  ol  Affleul- 
ture,  on  FMruary  1&.  1951.  relating  to  oon- 
servatloQ  activities.  This  was  the  annoi^ee- 
ment  that  the  basic  soU  conservation  db)ec- 
tlve  of  the  department  would  be  guided  by 
the  principle  of  treating  land  accordlaiz  to 
kind  and  ne>ed. 

This,  I  th.lnk  is  the  first  time  any  naticxi 
ever  announced  the  acceptance  of  thlv  ut- 
terly tMsic  principle  to  the  conaervatian  of 
our  most  indispensable  resource — productive 
land. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  our  farmei!s  are 
getting  along  with  the  conservatltm  Job  faster 
than  people  seem  to  know  about  Fft  ex- 
ample we  complete  the  eonserration  )«b  on 
5.000.000  acres  of  Isuxd  in  1IM3  and  oq  2S.- 
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tOOjnO  mamta  IMO.  This  was  an  Increase 
of  >■•  pfceot — nearly  five  times  as  much 
■■M — with  operating  faclUtles  In- 
durlng  the  8-year  period  by  only  64 
percmt.  This  is  what  we  have  been  striving 
for— progreaalve  advancement  in  sc41  con- 
Mtvatloo  wurk.  We  still  are  not  going  fast 
enough,  to  be  sure,  and  will  never  be  going 
fast  enough  until  the  )ol»  ia  Anlahed.  because 
until  it  is  finished  we  will  oontlnue  to  lose 
soli  to  uncontrolled  soil  moaian. 

Now,  I  think  I  should  announce  one  other 
thing  while  feeling  so  good  over  the  sward 
you  haws  given  me :  SoU  oonaervatlon  is  def- 
initely a  national  invsstment  and.  what  is 
very  important.  It  does  XK>t  put  the  Govern- 
ment daqMT  in  debt.  Rather,  it  yields  divi- 
dends. 


Beef  Prke  Conh^oU :  A  Colossal  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiauowauT 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  BEFSBENTATTTEB 

Monday.  October  i.  19St 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Wlsooittin.      Mr. 

Speaker,  aa  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  sumraary  of  a  study  made  by 
grwpotnir  Trexxl  Lines  which  is  highly 
tOmuliiattng  axxl  vihich  the  public  should 
tmderstand: 

The  consequences  of  the  effort  to  control 
beef  prices  have  now  beeome  glsrtngly  evi- 
dent.   Chiefly  they  are  as  follows: 

I.  T%e  marketing  of  beef  animals  and  the 
production  of  beef  have  been  dnaOeaUy  re- 
duced. The  American  Meat  Xna«Kute  hac 
announced  that  tlie  movement  of  beef  into 
consumption  through  usual  distribution 
channels  aince  the  imposition  of  price  con- 
trols was  Bwce  than  a  quarter  at  a  billion 
pounds  below  the  like  period  a  year  ago. 
Purchases  of  cattle  during  this  period  by  tha 
85  leading  beef -producing  plants  (doing  75 
percent  of  the  business)  were  62.5  percent 
below  the  purchases  in  the  same  period  of 


are  ahlpplng  fewsr  eattle  to 
Buu-kets.  Since  the  Impoiition  of 
price  rollback  and  price  controls,  fanners 
have  sent  17  percent  fewer  cattle  to  these 
markets.  For  the  week  ended  AUgust  26. 
S2  terminal  markeU  received  It&^n  head 
of  cauie  cocnpared  with  JM,4U  bead  In  the 
MOM  weak  a  yaar  a«a  Tlie  IHparlMint  of 
Agriflidkure  baa  thla  parttn«it  aomaftent  to 
■Bake.  -QonaiimpHoD  of  be«f  in  the  second 
half  of  19S1  Is  now  expected  to  be  leas  than 
previously  estinutted  because  oxisldetably 
more  catUe  are  being  added  to  herds."  This 
li  the  Oovertunent  propagandlafs  way  of 
•aytng  that  farmers  are  refusing  to  nuu-ket 
their  stoek. 

3.  Meaawtolle  aaarkettng  ot  beef  catUe  and 
beef  through  other  thaa  regular  channels 
baa  been  mushrooming.  In  the  Septeaaber 
leSO  issue  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Sttna- 
tlon,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  p>ointed 
out  that  **if  oonsumers  use  somewlaat 
than  half  a(  their  deep-fraeaer  and 
space  for  meat,  tbay  will  have  room  for 
1.0n04WOjD8>  pounds,  or  about  50  percent 
■•<■•  than  tlHi  aaaat  and  meat  products  In 
commercial  Goid-stor«ge  bouses  on  July  1. 
1950."'  As  practically  anyone  can  determine 
by  simple  obaervatson.  there  Is  a  vastly  In- 
creased volume  of  aaaat  that  is  bypaalng 
meat  papers  and  going  directly  into  froaen- 
foodalon«e. 

In  this  connection  a  strancre  phenomenon 
haa  appeared.  Althouglk  the  prices  farmers 
have  to  pay  for  feeder  stock  they  buy  lor 
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fattening  are  so  high  In  relation  to  price 
c-tlings  lor  the  finished  animals  thst  the 
ieedlng  fMxtflt  approaches  the  vanishing 
point,  the  shipment  of  feeders  U  running 
far  ahead  oi  a  year  ago.  How  many  of  these 
feeders  are  going  directly  inu  consumer  fo<xl 
lockers  and  frocen-!ood  storage  without 
lattenlng? 

4.  Consumer  resistance  to  beef  prices,  even 
St  roll-back  levels.  Indicates  that  If  the 
Government  had  permitted  an  unrestricted 
v<dume  of  beef  U)  move  Into  consumption 
channels,  the  prices  of  beef  woiild  have 
dropped  substantially  without  any  recourse 
to  roll -back  tactics.  The  EXepartment  of 
Agriculture,  in  fact.  U  predicting  such  a  drop 
In  beef  prices  with  any  marked  Increase 
in  marketings  this  fall  RoU-back  prices 
and  controls  simply  acted  t-o  reduce  the 
available  beef  supply  and  sustain  prices. 
Bven  tboiifh  beef  prodtictlon  Is  running  18 
percent  under  a  year  ago  the  inventories  of 
beef  In  commercial  cold-storage  plants  on 
July  1.  195!  weie  25  percent  above  Inven- 
tories a  year  ago 

How  has  the  free  market  ad}tisted  to  thte 
situation?  With  beef  prices  out  of  line  tn 
relation  to  comparable  foods,  consumeik 
have  turned  to  poultry  and  eggs  and  other 
meat  substitutes.  Bgg  prices  are  sustained 
at  unusually  high  levels  eren  though  pro- 
duction has  been  running  st  s  rate  that  re- 
quired immense  Oovertunent  suppwrt  pur- 
chases a  couple  or  years  ago.  In  the  poultry 
hViiaaas,  the  commercial  production  of 
hroUers  Is  running  almost  double  that  of 
2  years  ago.  The  turkey  crop  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  the  largeat  on  reeord.  Pork 
production  and  consumption  is  close  to  rec- 
ord levels.  Pork  prloaa,  bowtrmr,  did  not 
follow  beef  prtj^  to  atakoqpfaatlo  heights 
but  are  currently  close  to  pre-Korean  levels. 

In  a  free  market  ii  is  more  than  Ukaly  that 
beef  prices  would  long  since  have  adjtisted 
competitively  to  the  prices  at  alternative 
foods.  So  a  chief  ocsosequence  of  the  roll- 
back price  controls  promulgated  by  Price 
OootroUer  DiSalle  end  his  eolsarts  has  been 
to  redhice  ruinously  the  market  for  beef  by 
eneooraglng  the  use  of  suhxtttotaa. 

The  withering  hand  of  the  OovemBMnt 
bureaucracy  has  been  laid  on  one  more  food 
Industry.  Those  who  doubt  or  who  are  not 
familiar  with  bureaucracy's  blighting  touch 
need  only  to  study  the  fate  of  butter,  which 
was  a  casualty  of  Government  price  controls 
In  World  War  XL  Under  Government  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  price  supports  and  pro- 
motion of  the  margarine  substitute,  the  con- 
sumption of  butter  hss  sunk  to  new  low 
levels,  the  lowest  in  the  hlstca^  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

Government  support  of  potato  prices  was 
discontinued  b  year  ago.  at  the  urgent  be- 
hest of  Important  potato- producing  sectlodk. 
but  not  before  potato  consumpticm  had 
dropped  by  20  percent  under  price  support. 
Can  the  glaringly  unwarranted  measures  of 
an  inept  admlnlstratkn  sabotage  anoiher 
food  Industry  wtttMKit  evoking  an  outraged 
protest?  How  much  is  hooio  AmertcantM 
1951  willing  to  take? 


Miac  laceatives  Paymeat  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  Hrv.^Ds 

IN  THK  HOUBB  OF  BEPRESENTATIYBB 

Monday.  October  8,  19Si 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  new  mine  incen- 
tives pajment  bill  which  is  a  revised  ver- 


sion of  H  R  2863.  Because  I  bettew 
that  the  small  and  strategic  miners  hava 
not  been  dealt  with  prope»iy  by  the  agen- 
cies, and  the  Defense  Materials  Proctn*- 
mcnt  Agency  will  not  take  care  of  thdr 
needs.  I  have  introduced  this  new  legia- 
lation.  The  new  bill  puts  the  lUirw  Ijo. 
centive  Payments  Division  within  DMFA. 
where  it  now  belongs.  NooproduQiog 
prospects  of  merit  arc  made  eligible  for 
the  aut<»matic  monthly  exploration 
grants.  The  bill  also  provides  that  ma- 
terial maj-  be  diverted  to  industry  instead 
of  going  inio  the  national  security  stock- 
pile if  the  Administrator  of  DMPA  ruiet 
there  i.s  a  critical  industrial  shortage.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  bill  will  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  and  the  shortcomtnga 
which  have  characterized  the  defense 
minerals  program. 


Wilfiam  N.  Oatis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WKCOXSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES2NTATIVBB 
Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recorc.  I  wish  to  incLide 
a  resolution  on  William  N.  Oatis  which 
was  adopted  by  Wausau  Aerie,  No,  251, 
of  Wausau.  Wis  .  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  on  September  11.  1951: 
Resolution  on  Wiluam  N.  OATia 

Whereas  William  N.  Oatis,  Aainriated 
Pre<!fc  bureau  chief  in  Prague,  CzechoeloTakia. 
a  free  newspaperman  who  was  performing 
his  duties  according  to  the  standards  ap^ 
crltsrta  of  the  free  press  of  the  world,  was 
brutally  snatched  and  imprisoned  by  tlM 
Ckxnmunist  Govemntent  of  CaechosloTakla 
without  explanation;  and 

Whereas  Ui.  Oatis  was  arrested  and  held 
It.  detention  without  acceas  to  friend,  Elm- 
bassy  representative  or  trusted  legal  counsel; 
■and 

Whereas  he  wa.^  *»rought  to  trial  and  ac- 
evtsed  cl  "insisting  on  obtaining  accurate, 
oorract.  i»nd  venfled  information."  which  Is 
tbe  definition  of  the  vctIl  ot  a  free 
and 

he  was  forced  Into  admissicm  of 
because  of  his  reporter  s  instinct 
for  presenting  the  factual  rather  than  the 
ficttonal:  and 

Whereas  he  was  convicted  and  •entenoed 
to  10  years  of  imprisonment  by  a  trial  which 
was  universally  condemned  by  all  free  nsk- 
tions  as  an  outrageous  "kangaroo  court," 
CfMapletely  bereft  of  the  inlnctples  of  justice 
and  the  dignity  or  the  human  being:  and 

Whereas  by  its  action,  the  Commvmist- 
Oaech  Government  showed  its 
•or  the  principle  of  rreeOom  of  in- 
formation  and  tu  hatred  for  our  free  world: 
and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Soviel  Mews 
Agency  Tass  have  the  free  run  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  snd  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend press  conferer>ce«  at  our  national  seat 
of  Government,  at  wblch  often  mucb  "o*- 
the-rectird"  Information  is  discussed:  How. 
therelore.    be   It 

Re.^olred,  That  Wausau  Aerie.  No.  SSl.  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  urges  the  Fed- 
eral Ocremment  and  Its  afsendes  to  be  un- 
ceasing m  it»  efforts  to  senire  the  freetfOBi 
Of  Ui.  Oatis  by  nouorabie  m  an£,  and  we  also 
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offer  our  Bupport  and  the  vitality  of  our 
mrmber^lp  to  tbe  executive  of  the  Amo- 
cut«<)  PvfiM  In  \tnflr  campaign  to  »«cure  the 
rele*-fe  oi  Mr  Oatla  by  the  communication 
of  the  true  fact*  of  the  caae  to  the  free  peo- 
pleH    of    the    world;    and    be    It    further 

Rrxthrd.  That  Aene  No.  251.  of  the  Pra- 
temaJ  Order  of  Eagles,  urges  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bar  tbe  corre»p<indent8  from  the 
Sonet  new  agency  Ta««  as  well  as  all  satel- 
lite nation  corre«p<<ndent8  from  official  Gov- 
ernment preaft  conferences  where  vital  In- 
fcjrmanon  may  be  revealed  until  the  release 
of  Mr    Oatin  haa  been   secured. 

Adopted  This  11th  day  of  September  1951. 
Aerie  No    261.  ctty  of  Wausau.  St«te  of  V»is- 

OODMin. 

CurrotiD  Wacmkh. 

Worthy   Prejident. 
Attect: 

FXANK    J.    DZICMSZL, 

Secretary. 


Examine  the  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  4.  19S1 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  present  system  of  selecting  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  is  the  best  that  can 
feasibly  be  devised.  Certainly,  however, 
no  possible  harm  and  probably  much 
good  would  come  from  a  careful  review 
of  present  procedures. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  the 
first  to  insist  that  any  special  privileges 
or  powers  they  have  enjoyed  should  be- 
relinquislied  if  the  national  interest  so 
dicutes  All  I  ask  is  that  the  Committee 
ou  Armed  Services  thoroughly  and  dis- 
passionately canvass  the  situation. 

Judging  from  the  volume  of  favorable 
mail  from  all  over  the  country  which  has 
greeted  the  introduction  of  my  bill  di- 
recting a  congressional  investigation.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
would  welcome  and  applaud  such  an  in- 
quiry. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marics.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Ex.\M-NE  THE  System 

Much  has  been  said  and  WTitten  about 
violation  of  the  West  Point  honor  system  that 
led  to  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  cadets. 
Little  has  been  said  how  these  men  got  to 
the  Aciidemy  in  the  first  place.  Along  this 
latter  lins  Congressman  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing has  come  up  with  a  r^olution  in  the 
House  It  would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an  Inquiry 
and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
».ny  chan^'es  which  should  be  made  In  the 
manner  ot  .electing  and  nominating  candi- 
dates ti>  the  Nava)  and  Military  Academies. 

In  dlscassini?  his  proposal.  Congreasman 
Keating  said  that  the  greatest  contribution 
ConKres*  can  make  to  the  situation  created 
by  the  We'st  Point  scandal  is  to  seek  out  the 
cuu»e»  uf  dishonesty  which  has  been  revealed 
uid  try  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

"No  cluubt  a  (feneral  lowering  In  moral 
•tandards  has  been  a  ci^ntributing  factor." 
tlie  CougreAs-man  said,  continuing.  "Without 
question  the  vuunj?  men  involved  can  point 
to  more  serious  exatnples  of  betrayal  of  trust 
and  disloyalty  to  country  which  have  either 


gone  unpiinished  or  with  a  tlmp  on  the  wrist 
Yet  It  seems  to  me  a  more  basic  cause  m*f 
be  the  reason  why  widespread  cheating  ezlsti 
at  the  military  academy.  Pcrbape  tbe  fa' 
lies,  at  least  in  part,  wltb  Ooaagrcai. 

"It  has  long  appMred  to  me  highly  q' 
tlonable  whether  tbe  candidates  for  no: 
nation  to  the  service  academies  shotild 
named  primarily  by  Members  of  Con 
What  {jecuUar  qualification  does  a  Senate* 
or  Representative  have  which  enables  hli« 
to  select  young  men  who  are  likely  to  makf 
the  best  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  officers?  . 

•'I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  k 
higher  caliber  of  youth  in  twth  character 
and  ability  would  not  result  from  selectlof 
through  competitive  examination  or  screen*- 
ing  by  an  Independent  board  or  otherwlae.** 

As  to  the  present  method.  Congrcaama^ 
KxATTNc  Is  not  alone  In  doubting  the  eCBoa^ 
of  the  present  system.  Many  U  the  clt»» 
zen— whether  in  Bethlehem  or  any  part  o^ 
the  Nation— who  often  asked  himself  bo^ 
"so  and  so  ever  got  into  the  Academy."  Th^ 
answer  Is  obvious — so  and  so's  people  kne» 
somebody  who  knew  the  Coagmaman.  Gen- 
erally Academy  nomlnationa  go  to  the  la4 
whoae  folks  have  Influence  with  the  votei* 
who  sent  men  to  Congress.  Congressmafi 
Keating  may  not  have  a  solution,  but  he  ha» 
offered  some  food  for  real  thinking. 


Dependeacy  Allotments  for  Servicemen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB  ' 

Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  MB. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in^ 
elude  the  following  resolution  adopted  bf 
the  Mississippi  Department,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars: 

Whereas  many  parents  of  men  now  on  th^ 
battle  front  in  Korea  are  in  dire  clrcun*- 
stances  throxigh  no  fau't  of  their  owm.  an|l 
are  in  many  instances  barred  from  Ooven^- 
ment  aid  by  the  rigid  requirements  of  tl^B 
Dependency  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  which  9^ 
up  the  dependency  allowances,  or  the  tc^ 
called  Q  allotments:  and 

Whereas  the  morale  of  these  men  la  n(^ 
helped  when  they  learn  that  their  aged  <ir 
invalid  parents  are  hard-pressed  to  pofr 
grocery  bills,  while  other  citizens  are  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  affluence  they  have  ev#r 
linown;  aod 

~  Whereas  there  is  no  true  equality  of  sacri- 
fice, ^hen  the  parents  of  a  boy  now  tryliv 
to  push  the  Reds  from  "Heartbreak  Rldgv' 
In  Korea  are  denied  help  from  their  Goverq- 
ment  Just  because  the  soldier  was  take|i 
direct  from  the  classroom  and  sent  to  thje 
thirty-eightieth  paraUel.  and  has  no  way  (}f 
proving  he  contributed  at  least  50  percent  tto 
his  parents*  support  before  being  loaded  oH 
a  transport:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  council  of  tutmirUstratio^ 
of  the  Department  of  Mtssissippi,  Veteratta 
of  Foreign  Wars,  fneeting  at  Jackson.  Mi*^, 
OH  September  30.  1951,  That  the  Pnnfti im  m 
cailed  upon  to  reexamine  th«  requlremenfi 
of  the  Dependency  Assistant  Act  of  1950.  anH 
If  It  be  found  from  the  experience  of  xi^ 
Congressmen  and  Senators  that  too 
hardships  are  worked  on  widowed  mothers  > 
servicemen  now  at  the  front  In  Korea,  or 
the  invalid  fathers  and  mothers  of  oth4 
such  &i|;hci  \g  men.  that  steps  be  taken  to  i$i 
amend  the  law  that  theie  worthy  people  mstr 
be  taken  care  of  by  a  Government  which  p 
sF>endi:.g  untold  biUtons  for  defense:  be  it 
ftirther 


Resolved.  That  a  copy  ot  this  ?«»oluttOn  be 
sent  to  each  of  our  MlaatactppI  8«nator$  and 
Congressmen,  and  that  copies  be  give^  Um 
press  and  radio.  i 

Approved :  ' 

DCLOS  H.  BtrsKS. 
Department  Adfutent. 


Soil  ConsenralioB  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wisco.vsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATITE3 

Monday.  October  i.  1951 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spebker. 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  imdtr  its 
capable  State  conservationist.  MarVin  P. 
Schweers.  has  been  doing  an  effective 
job  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Schweers  anfl  his 
district  conservationists  have  never 
stopped  searching  for  better  adminictra- 
tive  and  functional  methods.  Then, 
too.  there  has  been  a  family  feeling 
among  members  of  the  service  of  Wis- 
consin, both  in  their  fraternal  effort  to 
do  a  good  job  and  in  their  attitudje  to- 
ward the  farmers  and  local  agencies  with 
which  they  work. 

I  have  asked  this  permission  to  place 
these  remarks  herein,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  tliat  I  might  say  a  well-deserved 
word  of  compliment  and  insert  a  letter 
from  my  fnend  Charles  Skaife.  district 
conversationist  of  my  home  county,  in 
which  he  enclosed  a  letter  from  Btate 
Conservationist  Schweers. 

UmnD  Statb 
Depaitmxnt  or  Auuctn.TU«s. ! 

Son.  COHSKBVATTON   SOtTICS. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  October  4,  19S1. 
Hon.  OtxNiv  R.  Davib.  | 

Jfember,  United  States  Congress.  ' 
House  Office  Building.  ' 

Washington.  D.  ^. 

DcA>  Glzntt  :  You  have  on  several  occa- 
sions asked  me  to  keep  you  posted  concern- 
ing Soil  Conservation  Service  developtnents 
In  Wisconsin.  Thus  far  I  have  nevet^  ful- 
filled your  reqtiest  In  this  connietlon. 
However.  I  believe  you  will  be  interecied  tn 
the  enclosed  letter  that  otir  mutual  friend 
and  my  associate.  State  Conservationist 
Marv  Schweers.  sent  to  members  of  soil  con- 
servation district  gt>v«mlng  bodies  Ih  the 
9tate  informing  them  of  the  MBlstanle  the 
Service  wUl  be  making  available  to|  tbelr 
districts  during  the  1952  fiscal  year.      I 

I  believe  this  enclosure  pretty  well  ex- 
presses the  philosophy  of  the  Service  in  Its 
sincere  desire  to  serve  the  farm  people  of 
Wisconsin.  Ftirthermore.  it  points  o\A  how 
we  are  trying  to  correlate  our  responsllillitles 
with  PICA  through  the  medium  of  locally 
organlaed  and  directed  soU  conservaUcn  din- 
trteli,  wtteh  we  assist. 

Irfwilrtnf  forward  to  another  pleaaani  field 
trip  wtth  yon  foUowlztg  tb«  dose  of  tb^  cur- 
rent sesstoB  of  the  Ooogresa.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yotirs. 

CHASLn  W.  8BAIFB, 

District  Coneervatkn  tlst. 


Uwrrro  Srsi 

DBTAaTMZNT  OF  AcaKrTJLTtTllS.  i 

Soil  Consesvation  SesvkIc. 
Madison,  Wis..  September  2».  ^5/. 
To :  Sou  Conservation  district  supenrlsCca. 
Prom:  M.  F.  Schweers.  State  coDMrvai^onlBt. 
Subject:  SOS  assistance  for  1959 

According  to  the  supplemental  men^oraa- 
dum  of  understanding  entered  Into 
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In  aooardaiiM  wttk  I 

by  tho  SvTicc  to  tbe  dlstrkrt  •  '  •  cm  or 
before  July  SI  "  The  Agrlctilture  Oepart- 
ment  apfaoprimtMetx  bill  was  but  racently  en- 
Isto  knr  and  we  did  not  laaru  of  our 
uaMl  a  few  weeks  s«o. 
I.  this  tfalaj  In  writli^  jou 
Before  listing  the  types  and  quantities  of 
aaalstance  to  be  nuwle  availaMe.  we  want  to 
dlacuas  tarleAy  a  few  aattars  we  beUvve  wOl 
be  of  inf  ft  to  jaa.  Somt  ot  the  inforBa- 
ttoo  and  tiioiighta  will  be  new  to  you.  aoiat 
old.  Oar  itoflva  tfMtre  to  be  of  Mrrkc  to 
yoa  aopH  vtoms  bas  nnltod  in  oar  rcpottec 
aaow  Mtmmaeaa  wMdi  we  b^ev*  to  be  both 
ttatfy  and  ii|iial«ni 

OOTLOOK  9oa  art 


•Uoeatkin  for  the  IMS 
la  about  oqaal  to  tbe  amount  afsnUabte 
last  year.  Bocaaae  of  an  expanded  program 
and  tnoMHted  especM*  we  wUl  have  to 
^wcad  our  manpow  aomamtkot  thinner. 
We  ar*  planning  to  aailgn  farm  pUnncn  to 
two  •otl-eonscrvatlon  distrteta  not  prevloaaljr 
staOad.  Operating  cxpensea.  soch  as  rentals, 
repairs,  etc..  are  advanctog.  We  uxMterstand 
tbat  at  least  a  eoupie  more  counties  wlU  be 
created  as  soU -conservation  dlstrlets  this 
fall.  If  so.  tbdr  govvmlag  bodlea  wOt  be  iw- 
questtug  asElstaneo  of  toa  Swle*. 

All  In  all.  our  praasot  plaaa  «an  for  per- 
manent atafla  about  as  tbey  art  today.  Wo 
win  be  toreed  to  aiake  a  reduction  la  tte  em- 
ployment or  pert-ttroe  help  to  take  care  of 
tbe  added  eosu  and  iipnnaw  referred  to 
abova. 


We  are  dotag  saw  baas  to  roMttl 
ot  Agrlcoltwc's  directive  Ko.  1378  to  provkte 
one-stop  sacVlee  to  fanaers.  We  sincerely 
hope  tbat  It  wc»t  be  too  long  until  all  agrl- 
cultural  agandss  are  bouimd  togaibsr.  At 
least,  tba  iiiiaiiiMimiuB  ot  8CS.  rUA,  and. 
FHA  la  a  aa^>  te  tbe  rlgbt  dlrectloik.  Pv- 
thanM**.  tbiB  annsnuat  abould  oootottwto 
to  provMlnf  greater  aiibfaiiui  to  tajmen, 
resulting  tn  tbe  estaldlshmsnt  ot  more  prac- 
tices on  tbe  land  and  increased  numbers  of 
aoU-coosanattop  dlsittlet 


Through  tba 
PMA 

tbrougbout  Wbiinia^  bav*  set 
ctent  IfBl  AO  pratram  fusds  to  provMa  for 
tba  isnpinjaiaiit  ot  about  SjMO  man-day*  ot 
aid  aaalMaaaa.  Tbeao  man  win  be  blrad  by 
PMA  county  eonailttees  and  wUl  work  un- 
der the  supemsfcm  at  serrtos  personnel  prt- 
marlly  on  1961  ACP  approved  practleea. 

P?1A  county  commiittMiw  wttb  tbe  approval 
of  the  Bute  eoBMittaa.  may  ateo  Maiga  5 
paroaM  of  tbair  program  foada  to  tbe  8C8 
tor  toebnlcal  awvteea.  Tbe  several  types  oC 
actlTttlcs  tewoiwsd  uadv  tbta  eooparatlve 
piogram  were  dlaeamad  la  detan  toourlettor 
aeknowMgtng  your  1950  annual  report. 
•  •  ^  •  • 

SoU-roaaareatlun  awieiufss.  stich  as  strip 
crninrtiifc  may  be  marked  out  this  fan  wltb 
tba  ilatiaBi   ot  TUA  aids.     Tbaae.  wttt 
win  qualify  for  1951  ACP 


I  ess 
Btf ote  long  yoa  ■apaiilaiai.  to 

tin  wttb  TapraaantaUwe  ot  tbe 

Scrrlee.     PMA.     CosMerration 

aoa,  and  otbera.  wfll  be  getttag 

your  annual  work-plan  daeelapaaBit 
At  this  polat  we  sboaM  Vba  to 

baas  aai%Ded  the 
tor  JCiP  penaoa  neat-type  prac- 
Oor  asiliP^Maa  to  this  regard  coo- 
ot— 

"(I)  a  finding  by  8CB  tbat  tbe  pcrmanent- 
^type  aotl-cooesrtatlon  work  oootempiated  la 


n*«ded  and  practical  on  the  {arm;  |2)  neces- 
sary Site  selection  other  preliminary  wcrk. 
and  lay-out  work  cf  the  practicea;  (3)  the 
necessary  supcrvistoa  of  the  »"-1sUftk>n: 
and  1 4 )  certlAcatlan  ot  pcrtonnanoe  (or 
aFpUcaUon  of  the  practice  to  tba  bad).** 

To  fulfill  the  above  Oeiilee  oMlgatlOB. 
much  of  which  wUl  be  carried  out  on  fama 
0(  district  oooperstors.  and  continue  nonml 
soll-conserTBtion  dlstrlet  cpcratlcnia.  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  ot  suggesting  that  you 
oooBlcler  bartng  yt^r  aumal  work  plan  dove- 
tail with  the  agricultural 
vatlon  procram  for  ,our 
wia  bavc  a  part  In  preparing.  Par 
eoBveaicnce  we  are  quoting  a  portion  of 
1 J27B  baelag  to  do  wltb  tbls  over -all  program : 

"Wltbln  tbe  State -wide  pco^sms  formn- 
Isted  by  oflcers  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  others  •  •  •  tbe  PMA 
eonnty  eoosmlttee  and  the  local  tectmldans 
of  tbe  8a«l  Ooocervattca  8amoe  aball.  work- 
ing wltb  tbe  goeemtng  body  of  tbe  soil  con- 
Jotntly  formulato  and  de- 
aoO'^oaaereattaa  poHctaa  and 
programs  by  eoDlereneea  or  otber  mseni  to 
be  initiated  by  tbe  cbaliman  of  the  county 
PMA  nnmrnbli  I.  Tbe  eouaty  ^cni  for  the 
ocHuity  and  tbe  eounty  anpaiilBm  of  Parmars 
Borne  AdmlalBlnMtaa  Aall  be  tbvtted  to 
participate  to  thaaa  drtUKiatl«aa." 

Ibe  baale  objaettve  of  tbe  Depsrtment  b 
the  focal  point  aroucd  which  ABC  programa 
are  to  be  developed.  You  will  likely  recall 
tbls  goal  belag  aa  foOove: 

'^be  besle  pbyittrt  ObJaettvc  of  sotl-eon- 
servatlon  actlvmaa  bf  Department  i«enclaa 
sban  be  iLe  naa  of  aacb  acre  of  agrtemtuial 
land  within  Its  capatrtlttleB  and  tbe  treat- 
of  each  acre  of  agricultural  land  in 
with  Us  needs  for  protecttoe  and 


In  mlaulin  tbe  abofa  yoa  wBl  note  tbat 
Its  seope  aad  Intaat  k  to  completo  barmony 
with  tbe  obJecUvcs  at  your  dlstrlet. 


roa  issa 


time  Bcrvloes  at  tbe  district  eonsei  latlonlst 

and  other  peranrnwl  to  tbe  extent  Indicated : 

(The  nt^ber  of  penoBBd  per  aoU  eon- 

ition  dlatriet  varlea  dbeetty  to 

Is  an  Hampla.  tbe  M- 
to  tbe  letter  atnt  to  au- 
pemaors  of  Oie  Waukesha  County  BoU  Oon- 
servatkm  DIstrfet: 


(farm 
Tbe  soil  saentlst  ss- 
wfU  prepare  oon- 
k  aarvays  as  nee  ~ 
Clerletf  aartatann  win  be 
work,  part  time  group  oAee" 

We  bare  made  Uttle.  If  any.  rnentkm  of 
the  key  to  tbe  lucraai  of  tbe  soU-  aad  watar- 

or   any    agiicultural 
for  tbat  matter.     It's  tba  fioadly 


In  the  event  you  have  any 
taf< 


Propaaed  U.  N.  Ca^ 

Anb-Red  Ubdertrvvbdi 


AS183 

M  Bart* 


Stnecrely 

M.  P.  Scaw 
gtafc 

P    S  — We  bcOeee  you  win  be 
to   knowing    that    Wtoiatsto's 


■MBta  during  the  ArtX  hslf  of  19S1  aa 

pared  to  the  first  «  m«^  nths  cf  1950  la  i 

to  nosie  In  Lbe  region.     We  siactra^f 

you.  tbe  fine  farm  families  of  your 

and  all  others  who  coilaborated  witb  as  to 

making  this  record  possible. 

M.  F.  & 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  HlNMSIlVAJtlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVaB 

Monday.  Octobrr  I,  19S1 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rgc- 
o«D.  I  -'ish  to  ln-lu6e  the  following  ar* 
Ode  taken  from  the  New  York  Times  o* 
September  26.  1951  enUOed  "Proposed 
U.  N.  Code  CTiticliied  as  Bar  to  Anti- 
Red  Underproirnds,*  ahich  was  written 
by  Mr.  A.  M^  Rosenthal. 
Psoroseo  U    N    Cose  Camctaeo  As  Bab  io 

ANTT-Rxs   L  SVBBttaOtTKOe 

<By  A    M    Rosenthal) 

mnwD  KATiOMs  v.  T.  September  33  — 
Organizations  representing  Americans  of 
PoUah  and  Lithuanian  descent  have  iasusd 
strong  warnings  that  In  International  legal 
code  to  come  befor-  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  tn  the  fall  could  -ouUaw" 
for  anti-Comrrunlsi  undcr- 
kto  In  the  Soviet  world. 

It  was  revealed  today  that  the  UtbuaBbm- 
Aaaerlcan  Council  and  the  F-oJteh-Amencan 
OoaigresM  had  flied  sepsrate  protests  sj^inat 
a  eoda  drawn  up  ty  the  international  Lnw 
OoaaalartaD  aattteg  down  offenses  against 
tbe  *'paaea  and  serurtTy  of  nnankind  " 

Tbe  cbatyes  were  centered  on  provisions  Itt 
the  cods  a  aking  1»  an  interxLatioaal  offense 
for  sutborltles  o'  s  state  to  organlae.  en- 
cotrage  or  even  tolera;^  "activities  calcti- 
lated  to  carry  out  terrorist  a.  ts  '  or  stir  up 
dvU  wa.-  In  another  country 

Botb  eompiatots  sttsdceo  Ve«peslan  V. 
Fella.  Rumanian  Miatster  to  tbe  United 
States  tn  IMIS  ar.d  ssld  that  be  had  pro- 
vided the  Inspiration  'or  the  cxie.  "This 
In  our  opinion  speaks  for  rtzelf."  said  tbe 
Ltthrisntan -American  Council 

But  Mr  Pella,  now  livmg  In  New  Tork. 
tottterty  dented  tbat  Um  cod*  was  meant  as  a 

Its  He  said  It 
of  Genera:  As^^e-ribiy  reso- 
attemp:  i  to  stir  up  civil 
war.  aa  to  tbe  aaae  U  Greece. 

Mr.  ftUa  aald  tbat  he  was  a  .-^e^ugee  from 
Commtmlst  Bumanla.  th&t  he  wi^  under 
sentence  of  death  there  and  that  all  his 
property  had  been  confiscated.  Mr.  Pelle 
Stoat  be  was  a  member  of  the  Bu- 
k.U  Cc'UccsJ  m  Washington  that 
worki  wttb  tbe  Watimal  Committee  for  a 


One  legal   expert  gave   It   &.%   bis   opinion 
tbat  at   It  stood   now   tbe   ccxle    could    out- 
law"  tbe  work  of   the   Naticn^I    Cominlttee 
for  a  fftae  Avope  and  iu  Radio  Free  Europe. 
BS  aatt-Commuu.:st  programs  to- 
tbe  Soviet  wadd.    At  the  offices  of  the 
>MBmlttee.  35C  Fifth  Avenue,  offi- 
Do  conunent  but  said  th<ry  would 
tbe  case. 

seaaloa  of  the  Intem.atlcnai  Law  Cocn- 
inbalisi  at  which  the  code  was  drawn  up  took 
place  In  Geneva  this  stmuner.  The  members 
of  tbe  eammiseicc  sat  a.s  experts  In  tbctr 
own  rt^!t.  and  as  oflteial  deieg&tes  from  tbelr 
and  there  were  no  Iron  Ctortata 
at  the  session. 


tania  sTsTss  tjran  vom  roa  ooai 

Mr.  Pells   sa:d   that   the   expert  from 
rmited  Stares     Prcf    M&nley  Btidnn. 
for  the  code  which   also  dencunc 
Stor.    as   an    tatemstlorisi    crtme. 
Is  OB   the  ai^iTGda  of  the  General 
senton    cv^riirr^   In    Paris   on 
Prufescor  Budsun  hiasdf  declined  to 


•■•te'Sfj 
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Tbe  iormff  Rximanlan  MIttlcUr  •too  satd 
tb«t  the  code  wa*  not  ba&ed  on  hia  opinion 
but  WMB  l»rgfly  the  w-^n-k  of  a  Oref-k  expert. 
Prof  J  SptropoukM,  who  ««rved  as  rapporteur 
at  tho  International  Law  CommUston. 

The  protest  of  th*  Llihuanlan-Amprlcan 
Council  w»«  Mint  to  Oen  Omar  L  Bradley. 
<tfiatrman  of  the  Joint  Cbiefs  of  Mafl.  It 
that  tba  {(ovemments  «nd  fraupa  con- 
Iw  allowed  to  express  their  opinion 
on  th*  ease  "from  the  point  of  view  of  mllU 
tary  Mcurlty  In  general  and  In  particular  In 
eaonectlon  with  the  peculiar  iltuatlon  In 
tlM  •tratcfic  Baltic  area." 

Hm  Pol Uh- American  Con$tress  sent  tt« 
•ooiplaint  to  member*  of  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
f— nUtlvea  and  tha  adnata.    The  letter  said: 

"Any  liberation  movMoent  or  activltiea 
within  the  nations  captured  by  the  Soviet 
Union  win  fall  within  the  definition  of  clTll 
strife  or  creating  a  state  of  terror  " 

The  protests  were  similar  In  some  respects, 
and  both  Included  an  attack  against  the 
coda  as  waalcanlns  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Oenoetde.  The  charge  was  that  the 
Ineluslon  of  the  crime  of  genocide  In  the 
"controversial  and  highly  political"  code  was 
a  deliberate  Soviet  effort  to  create  conftislon 
regarding  ths  convention  Itself. 


Ja^et  as  Wltnestes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NIW    YORK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thumday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  El  Paso  <Tex.>  Times. 
The  editorial  follows: 

JUDCES  AS  Wttnisses 

Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  would  be  barred  from  testifying  as 
cuaracter  witnesses  or  on  matters  of  opinion 
under  a  bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
Bouse  Judiciary  Committee  and  endorsed  on 
July  9  by  a  subcommittee 

Representative  Keating.  Republican,  New 
York,  who  introduced  the  bill,  has  declared 
that  he  was  motived  by  the  appearances  of 
Jurttces  Frankfurter  and  Reed  as  character 
WltnweM  for  Alger  Hiss   i  In  his  first  trial). 

Justice  Reed  has  been  subpenaed  by  the 
Hiss  defense;  Justice  Frankfurter  was  a  vol- 
unteer witness.  Chief  Judge  Magruder.  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
First  District,  was  also  a  character  wltneea 
for  Hiss. 

An  alternative  bill.  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Smivh  Republican.  Wisconsin. 
would  provide  simply  th»t  no  Federal  Judge 
could  be  compelled  to  ♦^estlfy  as  to  character 
or  to  appear  as  a  witness  If  similar  testimony 
could  be  obtained  fnm  other  witnesses 

Representative  Kkatinc  points  to  the  jKie- 
slbUity  of  sonie  sniart  lawyer  subpens.lng 
nvost  or  all  members  of  the  Supreme  Cciurt 
as  witnesses  In  a  lower  court  trial.  Then 
the  Court  wtuld  be  unable  to  pass  or.  an  ap- 
peal in  the  case  Reed  and  Frankfurter  both 
dl»qualined  themselves  in  the  Hiss  appeal. 

An  earlier  ci\se.  of  1905,  has  been  unearthed 
In  which  two  Supreme  Court  justices  ap- 
peared on  the  list  of  witnesses.  There  in  no 
Indication  that  they  were  actually  callc<l  to 
the  witness  stand. 

Prior  to  making  Its  favorable  report  on  the 
Keating  bill,  the  House  subcommittee  had 
received  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Vinson. 
decUnXng  coouneot  on   the  mea«ure.     Via- 


2 


son  said  he  and  other  Justices  felt  that  the^ 
should  not  go  on  record  Deputy  AttomeJ 
General  Ford  had  advised  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Justice  Department  also  pre* 
ferred  to  make  no  recommendation. 

The  Keating   bUl  ought  to  be  made  Int 
law.  I 

Justices  of  the  United  States  Suprem* 
Court  never  should  be  called  upon  to  testlft 
as  character  witnesses.  Their  task  is  to  Inl 
terpret  the  law.  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  endeavor  to  see  that  Justice  Is  done  Lf 
caeec  that  come  befwe  them.  They  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  play  any  other  roU 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wnscoMsni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  8.  1951 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.     MX. 
Speaker,  the  American  Legion's  Nationajl 


wceellent  job  In  eoiinilllm  fc  Hit  of  ikwks 

and  periodicals  which  provide  detliiled 
background  material  on  all  phases  of 
world  comxnnniai.  Erery  Ametican 
should  read  at  least  a  few  or  these  books 
to  firmly  convince  himself  of  the  true 
horrors  of  communism  and  in  order  to 
better  understand  the  Communist  n^eth- 
ods  of  seizing  power.  i 

I  Include  herewith  this  list  which  has 

been  compiled  by  the  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  desires  copies  of  thi4  list 

can  obtain  them  by  writing  to  Ametican 

Legion  National  Headquarters.  National 

Americanism  ComnJssion.  Indianapolis. 

Indiana.  j 

RscoMMKifocD  Book  List.  N.4tiomal  Aasxai- 

cairaac  COMmssioM.  Natioral  HxiMpiMS- 

ms,  THX  AstntiCAN  Lkgion.  IiniiaNsfouB. 

IMS..  SBTivm  7.  1951  I 

The  following  10  title*  are  recommended 

by  the  research  staff  as  elementary  or  basic 

reading  for  those  who  know  little  or  n 

about  the  whole  complex  problem  ot 

commiuQism  in  all  it*  aspects  and  the  i  lireat 


It  presents  to  America  today, 
should  be  In  every  library: 


Tbeee 


Title 


i  utbor 


11  Yean  in  Soviet  Prison  Camps.. 

IC,-.,  -  ^ 

ISKl 

Out  v    ...^    .-■.slit . 

Seedi  of  Treaaoo. 

Soviet  Spies 

The  Front  Is  Everywhere 

Total  Kmpirr 

Whole  of  Their  Lirss 


Krav  iMDko. 
Orm  a 


Csfa  niris 


Elinor  Lippfr 
Victor  '" 
OeutiEC 
Jaa  V'aitiB. 
Aacela 
Laakyand 
Colooel  — 
CflkKwl 
Rev.  E.  A 
OiUow.... 


I  HIT  la. 


PubUsber 


'  oiedaae.. 

la..^ 
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Henry  Repiery  Co 

SarilMKn... 

UmetBookCo.... 

lllihiiKi 

LippiBestis. 
Fwaka~" 
DiieB,8loaB.  Fnm 
Paiiena>  of  OklebaeBa  Pms. 
Ce_ 


>Tke 


UUea 
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The    fonowlng    books    are    recommended  I 
for    those   seeking    more   advanced    knowl|- 
edge   or   specialized    Information,   1.   e..   LI 
Behind     the     Iron     Curtain.     Soviet     Foi- 


TillP 


BItHiprtnt  for  World  Cooquest 

Case  o<  Comrade  Tulayev , 

Coraes  the  Comradt- — 

Communhim.  Us  Plans  and  Tactio 

Comn)iiri.<r  i\iri\  Ui  .\eUan , 

CommnnL«t  Tr^il  in  Amarln -. 

Foroe«l  L;ihof  .;i  the  Soviet  rnioo 

HaiiilNxik  ''w  iipies...... t 

in-:  

1  ('  * 

lnvit:iu(>ii  [o  M< 


1  Spied  for  StaUa 
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IreUnd^s  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M*s»ACHtj»rrTS 

Of  THS  BOUSI  OF  BIPRmiVTATlYIB 

Monda9.  October  8.  1051 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
iMire  to  extend  my  remLrits  in  the  Rec- 
OKO.  I  Include  a  recent  news  Item  ap- 
pearing In  the  columns  of  the  esteemed 
Clinton  (Mass.)  Dally  Item  on  Tuesday, 
October  2. 

The  material  follows: 

lULANo's  nuEND— Boston  Amxbicaj*  Ioro- 
KiAtLT     Lauds     Conckessman     Priup     J. 

Monday  Dlght'a  edition  of  the  Boston 
AiBCtlean  carried  the  following  leading  edito- 
rial, under  the  caption.  "Irelaisd'a  friend": 

Coasreaaman  Pmuf  J.  PHU.aiN.  of  Clinton, 
an  ouutasdlnf  mamber  of  the  New  England 
coDgraailoTial  dalapuion.  did  not  receive  the 
right  kind  ot  support  laat  week  wben  be 
called  for  a  aquare  det  I  for  Ireland. 

The  vote  aj^nat  the  gesture  of  good  Trill 
to  the  Iri&h  people  was  304  to  186,  with  many 
Congressmen  making  remnrlcs  which  would 
be  more  proper  m  the  British  Parllamer.t 
than  In  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Congressman  John  W.  McCosmack.  the 
majority  leader,  brought  out  thLj  fact  when 
he  backed  Congressman  Phit.bin  and  said: 

"I  sa>  dlsgTJSted  when  I  hear  some  of  the 
arguments  made  against  Irish  unity.  Some 
Members  of  Congreai  Ignore  the  history  of 
our  country.  They  have  forgotten  that  since 
the  infant  days  of  our  Constitution  one  of 
the  basic  policies  of  our  country  has  been 
the  right  of  all  nations,  large  and  small — 
particuku'ly  the  small  ones  because  they 
need  an  expression  of  this  policy— to  duter- 
mlna  their  own  future.  The  House  has 
pasMd  similar  resolutions  many  times  before. 
Tet  Memb*r.s  take  the  floor  and  deny  It  in  tne 
case  of  Ireland.  Why?  That  is  an  Interest- 
ing question.    Why?" 

Despite  the  opposition  which  Congrestiman 
McOmmack  condemned.  Congressman  Phil- 
bin  made  a  plea  for  Justice  for  Ireland  «hirn 
will  long  remain  among  the  noblest  re<;o.'tis 
ot  Congress. 

He  said: 

"I  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  our  Oov- 
ernment  which  has  shown  so  much  tender 
solicitude  for  other  nations  seeking  to  unite 
and  liberate  their  people  should  not  prompt- 
ly and  vigorously  move  in  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Natlca. 

"In  fact.  tSknre  are  most  abundant  and 
eloquent  reasons  why  it  should  do  so. 

"Our  own  great  country  Is  much  Indebted 
to  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people.  Men  of 
IrlAh  blood  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
every  American  war.  Klstt»'y  la  replete  with 
their  deeds  of  valor,  tneir  sacrifices  for  Amer- 
Ic*.  their  distiiiKuished  service. 

-Our  civil  and  reUgtOoa  Uie,  our  educa- 
tional and  poluical  eyatwaa,  our  mariis  of 
trade  and  aimnwrce.  our  sanctuaries  ol  art, 
I'leruture,  and  law.  all  our  great  cultural 
institutions  have  drawn  liberally  upon  the 
blood  and  upon  the  brains  of  our  Irish  cUl- 
rens  whose  loyalty  to  God.  to  America,  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been  and  will 
be  an  ever -shining  light  and  an  invincible 
shield  ot  inspiration  for  those  who  would 
know  the  w.-»ys  of  gtxod  citiEenship  and  how 
b«^t  to  preserve  the  blessed  heritage  of 
America. 

■'Otir  Ctovernment  should  have  no  heeU 
tancy  In  ceJllnit  upon  the  British  government 
at  an  early  date  to  take  action  louj?  overdue 
In  behalf  cj  ai'd  lur  the  relief  of  thf  op- 
pressed liUh  uauon  and  to  repeal  the  Ireiuid 


Act  of  1940  and  the  infamous  Partition  Ac% 
of  1990. 

"Such  a  move  by  the  British  Cknremmenti 
•i  ihla  time  wovild  do  more  to  bring  unity) 
•athlMlaam  and  the  spirit  of  militancy  Intd 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  democrats 
Institutions  than  all  the  MarahaU  plans  thai 
could  be  devised."  ] 

Oongreetman  Philbin  might  have  gone  even 
further  and  reminded  the  House  of  Repre4 
aentatlves  that  it  Is  Inconsistent  for  it  td 
favor  a  war  In  AaU  to  unite  North  and  Soutn 
Korea  while  It  refuses  even  to  vote  for  th4 
unincation  of  Ireland. 


The  Reds  Could  Entrap  Ua  at  Paris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENN3TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  8.  IVSl 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  1 
wi.sh  to  include  the  following  editorial 
taken  frwn  the  national  Catholic  Weekly* 
Review  America,  volume  86,  No.  1,  of  Oc-t 
tober  6.  1951.  entitled  "The  Reds  Could 
Entrap  Us  at  Paris": 

Thb   RcDs   CotJU)   Eirnup   Us   at   Paxis    i 

Just  a  year  ago  we  expreewd  our  concerai 
over  a  draft  code  of   "Offenses  against   tha 
peace    and    security    of   mankind"   prepared 
but  kept  "restricted"  by  the  D.  N.  Interna- 
tional   Law    Commission.      How    large.    w« 
asked,  was  the  part  played  by  Communtsti 
and  Communist   sympathizers  in   its  draft- 
ing?    We   inquired   because.   3   years   prevl.. 
ously,    the    Soviets    had    tried    to    have    the 
crime  of  genocide  In  Just  such  a  code,  in- 
BtMid  of  in  a  separate  convention.     If  thej 
had  sxKceeded.   they  would   not  have  been 
liable  under  the  code  for  their  own  patented 
form  of  genocide,  which  they  perpetrate  In 
times  of  •peace."    But  they  failed  (America, 
November  4.  1950.  p.  128).  and  on  Decembei 
9.   19*8.  the  U.  N.  Assembly  adopted  a  sep-4 
arate  Genocide  Convention  at  Parts.     It  hai 
since  been  ratified  by  33  nations,  but  noi 
by  the  United  States.  j 

Meanwhile,  13  members  of  the  Interna  J 
tlonal  Law  Commission  completed  the  fina| 
draft  of  their  code  of  offenses.  Remarkabl^i 
enough,  though  no  iron-curtain  experts  par^ 
tlclpated.  the  crime  of  genocide  Is  Includeq 
In  the  code.  It  deals,  besides,  with  sucli 
touchy  matters  as  Incitement  to  war.  prepa^ 
rations  for  war,  arms,  mlliury  training.  loJ 
cation  of  armed  forcM,  and  fortlQcations^ 
The  document  has  already  been  placed  oq 
the  agenda  of  the  U.  N.  Assembly,  which  be-* 
gins  November  6  at  Paris.  • 

Normally,  such  legal  drafts  are  submitted 
to  member  governments  for  1  year  of  study. 
This  has  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  thsi 
compleced  code.  Why  this  reluctance  to  lel| 
the  governments  study  the  code  before  subH 
mission  to  the  Assembly?  j 

The  Lithuanian -.\mencan  Cotmcll  and  th« 
Polish -American  Congress  think  they  hava 
one  answer.  They  charge  that  section  5  oi 
article  1  was  deliberately  designed  to  outlaw! 
their  efforts  to  assist  the  Lithuanian  and| 
Puiish  undergrounds.  They  llkevlae  charga 
that  Vespasian  V.  Pella.  mysterious  ex-« 
envoy  of  Rumania's  notorious  Anna  Pauker^ 
inspired  this  sectloa.  . 

A  M  Rosenthal,  for  the  New  York  TIbimJ 
and  Peter  Kibes,  for  the  Herald  Tribune,  1b^ 
terviewed  Mr.  Pella  September  21  about  hid 
part  111  dr.ifting  the  quectlonabte  eode.  1^ 
Pella  bitterly  denied  that  the  code  wasi 
meant  as  a  blow  at  liberation  movements,; 


He  also  declared  that  the  eode  vat  not  '  wsed 
on  his  opinions  but  «aa  largely  tae  wt^  of 
a  Oreek  expert.  Prof.  J.  flptropcnilas.   j 

Let  us  see.  Section  6  of  the  comriletad 
code  outlaws:  ! 

"The  undertaking  or  encourafemeni.  by 
the  authorities  of  a  state,  of  terrorist  aetivt- 
tles  In  another  state,  or  the  toleration  by 
the  authorities  of  a  state,  of  organized  ac- 
tivities calculated  to  carry  out  te.Torls^  acta 
In  another  state." 

The  Lithuanian-Americana  anl  thel  Pol- 
ish-Americans protidly  admit  their  gulli  un- 
der this  section,  and  claim  that  iX  the] code 
were  adopted,  the  United  State!  i  could  b« 
found  guilty  of  tolerating  their  Kctivlt^es. 

What  of  Mr  Pella's  aaertlon  th:it  the  code 
waa  '*not  based  on  his  opinions'  ?  Oi^  No- 
SM.  1960  the  U.  N.  publUbed  a  210- 
memorandum  on  this  coc|e  by 
Vespasian  V  Pella.  No.  122.  page  157.  rtads: 

"Acts  of  terrorism  affecting  Intemat^cnal 
relations.  Under  the  code  it  should  be  a 
punishable  act  to  incite,  encountge.  oif  tol- 
erate activities  designed  to  spiead  ^emv 
among  the  population  in  the  terrltc^  of 
another  state."  i 

The  give-way  is  the  presence  in  both  drafts 
of  the  key  word  "tolerate."  Why  such  piod- 
esty.  Mr.  Pella?  j 

The  Lithuanian-Americans  an<l  the  I  Pol- 
Ish-Amerlcans  demand  that  the  draft  code 


be  taken  off  the  agenda  of  the  Prrls 
bly  in  order  to  give  the  United 
Its  allies  time  to  study  its  provisions,  wftileh, 
they  claim,  touch  upon  many  pham  s  of 
Western  security.  That  study  mj.y  evei  re- 
veal that,  except  for  the  section  oi  gen<icide. 
the  code  remarkably  resembles  a  legali  for- 
mulation of  Vishinsky's  famous  sOeech 
against  war  mangerlng  deUvered  st  the  jU.  N. 
Assembly  on  September  18.  1947. 


PresidcDt  lafersolFs  Resifiiatioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  £.  SMITH 


ami  1  n    i 

SENTATrnS 
.  19M         ' 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA 
Friday.  October  5 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  IMr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  cronseiit.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Greenville  iMiss. »  Democrat- Timea: 

PXSSmCNT  IlfCXXSOIX'S  RKSICirATIOK, 

Exactly  what  does  the  Govemtaent  4antT 

When  buyers  try  to  buy  tie  Federal 
Barge  Lines,  the  sale  always  falls  through. 
When  the  Congress  Is  asked  foi  monfy  to 
properly  equip  the  line,  it  Is  reftaed. 

Some  mouths  ago  President  A.  C.  I^ger- 
soll.  Jr.,  and  his  staff  on  the  InUnd  Wkter- 
waya  Oorpcratlon  offered  to  buy  the  line  at 
a  price  to  k>e  determined  by  thf  Interttata 
Commerce  Commission.  Here  aie  the  [men 
best  able  to  conduct  the  busireas  ofj  the 
line.  They  have  been  working  w  .th  the  riv- 
er tot  years  and  their  adminl;tratloti  of 
the  Pederal  Barge  Lines  has  brought  the 
line  from  deep  in  the  red  to  a  soiaU  p^t. 
If  there  was  anyone  the  Govermaent  stould 
agree  to  seU  the  line  to.  here  wt^  certainly 
the  group.  I 

But  the  Oapartment  of  Comm<>rce  ttgned 
down  this  offer.  | 

Now.  Captain  IngersoU  has  resigned  troax 
tlw  presidency  of  the  Inland  Waterways. 
The  Paderal  Barge  Line  which  It  adio|nls- 
tara  Is  not  to  be  permitted  to  give 
•tttaer  through  Oovemment  ownerdU^  or 
throo^  private  eervlce.  The  i-tver  t  aOe 
asens  doomed  to  inadequate  hanlUnc 
though  the  Government  and  pe<^le  lave 
put  the  waterways  Into  good  eon<lltkw. 
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CaJtJemea't  Views  oa  Controls 


that  ceonocnlc  storm  without  Govtrnment 
aasistanoe.  Why.  then,  thev  sax.  siicuid  the 
GoTernment  be  sc  concerned  when  the  price 
she*"  pinches  the  conB^Jmer  s  feet'' 

Back  in  thone  days,  youll  recall  literaDy 
tteeaaaiA  «(  be«d  of  cattle  w^re  aetzed  by 
ttwOawecB^nt  for  SIO  or  ai5  a  bead,  dnven 
to  alaagMv  pM.  abot  under  Government 
supaviakRi.  aa4  t«rtad  because  there  «wat 
wwig^  feed  avaikMe  to  keep  tbaoi  attea. 

These  Pedeiml  basieyaniB  are  sOU  tfoCtad 

The  hlatary  at  tta 
plete  vttti 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.\KKS 

or 

HON  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 


or  sotTTB  n»xrrTA 
Of  THE  BOOSB  OT 


>TIVXS 

Mondat.  October  t.  19S1 

Mr.    LOVRE       Mr.    Speaker.    Glenn 

Marts.  United  Press  radio  farm  editor  in 
WaditaiCton.  coiaes  from  the  Middle 
West.  Hfc  knows  the  probleais  catUemen 
have  faeed  and  eonqoged  throagh  the 
years.  His  daily  program.  On  the  Pkrm 
Front,  is  prepared  ftv  mmm  atJQtjOM 
Ibteno^  Tbe  umuaa  for  Wednesday. 
Octobo-  10,  presents  a  dear,  coocise  pic- 
tnre  of  tbe  ratttrmfn's  views  on  eootrols. 
I  indode  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

IBfce  DMaBe  has  denied  romon  be  might 
give  ap  Ma  fight  to  eoBtrai  meat  prleaa 

Bis  statement  was  mads  to  raptan  after 

his  oAce  to  retterate  ttey  have 
for  Oovenuacnt  help  tn 
stress  aad  they  are  not 
sively  to  Goveraawiit  cootroia 

Little  did  Government  priee  llaera  realise 
that  when  they  kxrkad  horns  with  beef  pro- 
ducers over  high  prtees  they  were  gotng  tato 
a  knoefc-«o>vn.  dr^-out  battle  tzltb  ooe  «f 
the 

Its  of  asMWicaa  agricalcare. 

tika 
ttw  taiwe  to 
for   beef — have  akme   and   nnatrted   fou^t 
everything     frooa     T^Mtf  im     to 
drought  to  supply  tbe  Ration  wttb 

Tliej'va  iklteii  lean.  liuDsry  banla  to 
ket  whan  prtoes  were  way  bekrs  east  of 
ductkm.  TbeyV}  argued  wttn  baaifesBs  to 
atave  off  ftaeeWsmea  wben  ttases  west 
with  the  luaMSltahls  apMk  of 
they've  rebaUt 
after  each  sucrssslve  setback,  dinging  to  tbe 
hope  that  aoBM  day  they'd  baak  la 
saatl^t. 

Now  tbat  they've  attalaert  a  favored 
tn  tbe  aattonal  eeaaosay,  tbey  resent  1 
called  prtee  gumgeiB. 

EmyUidy— Indudhif     tbe     catllM 
wUl  admit  bear  prima  are   now  too 
in  relatlee  to  tbe  prtoea  at  other  food 
And  catftemea  dont  di 

money  today  tbaa  tbey 
have  htfOre. 

But  tbey  pamt  e«t  tbat  blgb  priem  arent 
tbe  rssidt  of  any  euaadvlac  en  ttNfer  part. 

ITS 

A 


ot  head  at 

brand. 
vdt  apnad  in  the  Uttle 
flnaartal  returns 
gave  tt  «p  aa  a  bad 


away.  A  30- 
ovcrtooiang  the 
Little  Maamsl  Steer  near  Medoca.  M. 
and  the  enwibltng  wans  of  a  hi«e  slaughter 
house  In  the  valley  beknr — are  all  that's  left 
of  td 
Tes.  tba  aaCOamssi  havcnt  always  had  It 


and  water  all  the 
way  from  tbe  Te::ss  Paabaadto  to  the  Cana- 
dian line.  They've  battled  ruetleis  aa^ 
drought.  bBa^cds  and  bankers.  ' 
and  bard  ttaam  to  gss 


Tbe  views  express^  in  this  editorial 
are  most  appropriate  today  in  honortiv 

ihis  treat  Polish  fighter  for  freedom  be- 
cau^  his  native  land  is  nov  under  the 
control  and  dommauon  cf  the  Red  Soviet 
tyrants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  free 
Poland  will  once  again  join  with  the 
oCbCT  free  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
not  dtatant  luiuxe 

The  Times  editcrlal  follows: 

Pu'askl  Day  has  its  sadnes  for  Polm  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  who  turn  oat 
todav  to  coauD«morat«  tt.  Poland  waa  xwx 
free  wben  Count  Pu:askl  fell  at  Savannah 
tn  daCeaee  at  Amencas  I'berttes  and  tt  Is 
.  The  Po:L«h  leafier  who  de- 
w  m  1H4  Genera!  Bor-Komo- 
It  todav  a  we'icome  visuor  tn  New 
Tork  Ctty  %«rt  he  cou'.d  not  return  to  War- 
saw wUiMmt  rtak  ^f  imprlsonHQent  and  death. 
Ubeeatad  ftam  the  GermAns.  Poland  biM 
raOea  tiito  tbe  hands  cf  the  Cotnmunlsta. 
Whtther  or  not  It  l«  formally  tncorporatad 
tba  new  Rusidan  empire  makes  little 
Its  people  cannot  raise  thctr 
mSerests.  nor  act  as  Poiiah 
aor  flpesly  chensh  what  is  good 
I  ta  FeDsh  traditions 
ttH  ttlkm  hsve  survived  partltiaBa. 
suppressiocs  over  the  coarse 
Today  we  do  not  worship 
as  UBcnucaily  as  we 
ted  Poland  msr  some  day 
Independe:::  I,  but  ptart  of 
:n  a  free  Europe  But 
•.  perscnalttv  tjid  culture 
Today  we  do  them  boaor. 


be. 

a 

thcPniMi 

wUl 


ta 
It's  a 
or  tslifisnaiari  bora  ta  tbe  days  of  tbe  Old 

West  and  nurturad  tbnm^  tbe  years  by 
Biec  who  have  always  bulb,  ml  tn  tbe  princi- 
ple ot  free  enterprlae  and  a  sky 's-the-Bmlt 


Ib  Iroaiiif  Oat  AO  larfvlies,  a 
pletety  New  Air  Force  Is  at  TyB  Very 
Momeat  Bciaf  Deteiope^  fm  Caafrcs- 
sioaal  Actioa  tmd  Appravaj  ■ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Tbey  eompare  their  flght  to  a  game  of  stud 
.Qksi     tbe  best  bai 
tbey  bold  a  royal 
ODfbt  to  have  the  right  to  rake  in  tike  vln- 


it  at  wroog — that's  their 
U%  doabtful  wliether  Mike  nOalirs 
BtaWllialliMi  Agmcy  can  ever  make  them  see 
tt  aay  ether  way. 

Wltb  both  sidm  baf«li«  tbair  aaefes.  tt 
kmks  as  if  the  big  battle  over  beef  has  barely 
begun. 


Pulaski  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 


or  OHIO 
m  THS  aoosK  op 


VATIVUB 


la 
before,  are  biddtag  for 
thua  are  farcing 
m  tbeir  battle  to 
mwoLt 


up. 
free  of 

tbe  prtce 

r  to  bolster 

wben  they 

for    American    dinner 

cost  of  prodMBt 

their   betta  they 


Jfonddy    October  8.  19il 

Mi  reams  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unannnous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoan  an  e<litorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  October 
7.  1951.  concerning  Gen.  Ca&imir  Pulaski, 
who  gave  his  life  magnificently  aidmg 
our  fight  for  independence  nearly  two 
centuries  ago. 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LonaiAKs 

DV  THE  HOUSE  OP  R£PRESS!tTATfm 

Horiday.  October  I,  1 551 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  durtiw 
the  recent  rec«ss  taken  by  the  House, 
the  Itfth  annual  national  convention  and 
remxlon  of  the  Air  Force  Association  was 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  It  was  not 
ny  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  been 
In  attendance  at  that  gathering  tnas- 
nmch  as  my  presence  was  pyrecltided  by 
tbe  prendre  of  ofiocial  business. 

1  hsve.  however,  received  a  copy  of  a 
HMech  made  by  the  Honorable  Eugene 
M.  Zudcert,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  currently  charged  w*th  the 
formulation  and  establishment  of  a  k»)f . 
range  program  which  will  provide  for 
the  organization  operation,  administra- 
tion, maintenance,  and  training  of  the 
Reserve  comixsnents  and  Air  National 
Guard 

Mr  Speaker,  the  future  of  thfii  Na- 
tion will  be  made  more  sectire  by  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  this  long-range  profrmm 
for  Att  Force  Reserves  The  country  It- 
self is  fortunate  m  having  Secretary ! 
letter  designate  the  Honorable 
Zuckert.  Assistant  Secretary  oi  the  Air 
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Force,  as  the  man  to  iron  out  the  many 
diaappolntment.'i — the  contradictions— 
and.  I  mii,'ht  add.  the  difficulties— that 
sc«minsly  have  developed  in  handling 
the  National  Cuard  as  well  as  the  Active 
and  Inactive  Reserves  in  the  armed  serv- 
toes  of  the  Nation  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  conflict. 

In  discussing  this  and  other  .similar 
difficult  and  tedioas  matters  handled  by 
Ei:*fene  M  Zuclcert,  the  Honorable  Leo 
E  Allen.  rariKinK  Republican  memli«r  -if 
the  powerful  Rules  Committee  ol'  the 
House,  In  extendini?  hi.s  remarks  in  the 
RicosD  as  of  March  12.  declared: 

There  might  be  oiher  men  Ir.  public  life 
»ho  elfcud  to  undergo  such  ualnlng  and  fol- 
low such  »  car«*r,  but  there  Is  none  wbo  ha« 
nxade  a  gTMiMr  sacrtflce  of  his  p)«raoixai  time 
•atf  tortUlM  IB  order  to  trnnalate  hU  learn- 

tof  lite  tetlOB  proKraim  that  looked  to  the 
«v«ntual  introduction  into  Government  of 
tb*  same  hlijh  Mtandards  of  bustnesa  admin- 
istration that  characterize  our  multlblUlon- 
4lollar  cc»ix}rutlona. 

lir.  Speaker,  with  a  background  of  a 
great  many  years  in  the  Reserves.  I 
think  the  plan  brought  forth  by  the 
Smith  committee  for  our  Air  Force — and 
tis  disclosed  by  Mr.  Zuckert — meets  re- 
quirements that  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civilian  Component-s  might  ex- 
pect. It  is  a  constructive  measure  and 
though  submitted  to  thi.s  Congress  late 
rather  then  early,  the  Air  Force  pro- 
frram  laid  out  by  the  committee — headed 
by  Bnj^.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Smith— gives 
evidence  that  great  study,  ascertain- 
ment, deliberation,  and  ability  have  been 
directed  to  the  equitable  solution  of  this 
vexatious  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  expression  of  mine 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Zuckerfs  speech  and 
the  over-all  question  of  the  treatment 
which  has  been  accorded  civilian  com- 
ponents of  our  armed  services  would  be 
complete  were  I  not  to  say  that  the  coun- 
try found  itself  militarily  in  a  tight" 
Insofar  as  personnel  was  concerned  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

We  entered  the  war  in  Korea  to  stop 
aggre&sion.  Who  knows  but  that  if  we 
had  not  entered  at  the  time  we  did  that 
half  of  tlie  civiiired  world  would  not  have 
been  wiped  out  by  atomic  bombs  dropped 
by  the  democratic  forces  in  world-wide 
global  conflict  against  the  forces  of  com- 
munistic aggression. 

I  note  the  frai.kness  with  which  Mr. 
Zuckert  points  out  that  78  percent  of  all 
officers  on  active  duty  during  thej«  dif- 
flmit  days  are  reservists,  and  suggests 
that  "the  backbone  of  the  Air  Force 
aptly  describes  the  men  who  stood  so 
firmly  behind  the  Air  Force  in  the  post- 
war 11  years." 

I  can  imagine  no  document  that  could 
be  more  expressive  of  the  great  accom- 
plishments made  in  Korea  by  the  Re- 
serves than  was  the  talk  made  by  Eugene 
Zuckert  btfore  the  recent  national  con- 
vention and  reunion  of  the  Air  Force 
Association.  But  more  important  still 
Is  the  respi>nse  by  those  in  the  Air  Force 
that  were  mandate  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  bring  up  a  Reserve 
projfram  that  is  equitable  to  all  typ<?s  and 
classes  of  civilian  components  not  alone 
with  respect  to  compeivHatlon.  tenure  of 
Si'"Mce.  wuUes.  aiid  promotioas,  but  with 


respect  to  their  coatrflmttoDs  to  th^ 
peace  a^^  security  of  the  Nation  as  con* 
trasted  with  the  contributions  made  bf 
those  of  the  regular  Air  Force  insofar  a< 
compen-satlons.  promotions,  and  othef 
material  beneflta  are  concerned.  ( 

The  splendid  work  which  the  Smitll 
comm^ittee  has  rendered  In  this  mattet 
1%  to  be  commended.  At  least  we  on  th# 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Civilian  Com-, 
ponents  of  the  House  Armed  Service* 
Committee  novi  have  the  format  of  • 
program  highly  siiited  to  the  objective* 
indicated,  and  deemed  reqtiisite  by  tht 
findings  disclosed  in  the  first  interiii 
report. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated  here  on  th^ 
floor,  I  belie /e  basically,  fundamentallji 
sincerely,  and  honestly  that  the  type  of 
defense  most  needed  for  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  stranir.  efBcientt 
consolidated,  well-equipped,  and  weU* 
trained  standing  army  of  a  small  or  rea» 
sonable  size  dependent  on  the  interna^ 
tional  conditions,  and.  backing  that  un 
as  it  were,  should  be  a  well-trained,  well* 
e  luipped.  and  well-organized  ecoiu)niic 
and  efficiently  handlea  Reserve  programt 
Until  ^e  have  such  a  pn«rajn,  we  fact 
the  possibility  that  the  country  will  g^ 
too  far  in  the  military  line.  The  way  ti 
obviate  that  difficulty  and  keep  this  Re* 
public  safe  and  sound,  civilianwise,  i$ 
to  have  that  type  of  a  highly  integrate^ 
defense  congressionally  established  as  4 
long-time  program.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  take^ 
Tsare  of  most  of  the  needs  of  all  Reservi 
Components.  We  have  taken  care  of 
their  pay  sttaation:  we  have  taken  cart 
of  their  rettrOBent  prorlitons  and  of 
their  equipment  needs.  We  have  take^ 
care  of  their  armories.  Insofar  as  th^ 
Civilian  Components  of  the  Air  Porct 
is  concerned,  every  other  desired  featurt 
is  taken  care  of  in  the  program  submitted 
by  the  Air  Force.  I 

In  pointing  out  this  fact,  the  Aaslstanjt 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  in  his  talk 
tc  the  Reserve  Association,  declares:   T 

The  organization,  adininlstrmtion.  trali^ 
Ing.  and  supply  of  Air  Force  reaerrlsib 
*  *  *  shall  be  completely  tntagrated  vitli 
the  organization,  administration.  trainin|. 
and  supply  of  the  Regular  btablUbmcolt 
under  the  Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force  an^ 
the  Chief  of  StafI  and  •  •  •  that  tt^ 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  •  •  •  an<l 
the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  hold  the  same  relar- 
Uon  and  reponslblUty  to  the  It— ive  forc« 
as  they  do  to  the  active  establtshmenf. 
This  ts  an  order,  and  It  Is.  indeed,  a  big  on^. 

Mr.  Zuckert  reports  that  the  plan  lb 
designed  to  mesh  into  the  existent  199 
program  "without  noticeable  jar."  an^ 
will  definitely  provide  a  far  greater  unit^ 
between  Regulars  and  Reserves.  Thife 
altogether  desirable  feature  will  do 
much  to  itxsure  better  handling  of  bot|i 
the  services  and  the  facilities  for  a|l 
Reserve  actlvitiea.  I 

Furthermore,  it  provides  for  the  exj- 
pansion  and  contraction  of  Reserve  pro*- 
grams  in  response  to  work!  tensions,  in*- 
cluding  a  long-range  Air  Foroe  plan  for 
the  Reserve  forces  with  a  special  pro>- 
vision  that  reservists  will  receive  ex- 
actly' the  same  treatment  and  support  as 
regulars  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time 
of  war. 


Above  an,  the  Air  Fane  ti 
and  ixreaented  a  plan  and  prainm  * 
they  thooadves  are  satisflecl  theyj 
make  work — a  plan  which  g^>es  the  en- 
tire Air  Force  a  good,  aooncl  intenU»e 
to  support. 

Mr.  EpeakK*.  there  is  muirh  thfit  Is 
good  about  many  things  whl*:h  ha^e  to 
do  with  the  future  reiatkms  oi  tbt  Air 
Force  toward  its  civilian  coopoDeoiKs  in 
all  branches  of  that  service — as 
in  Mr.  Zuckert's  statonent— tha 
asking  the  unanteons  conwait 
colleagues  to  ineorporate  into  the 
OKD  of  tills  day's  proceedings  his  si^eech 
before  the  fifth  annual  national  co^en- 
tion  and  reunion  of  the  Air  Ft^rce  Asso- 
ciation. I 

That  speech  is  as  fellows :  I 

Mr  PrMiawit>  niiliwa  at  the  Air  Ftxr* 
AMOdatlOD.  aad  gMsts,  I  hi  aaterally  )mare 
than  pleased  to  be  able  to  addicas  a  group 
so  Tltally  Interested  In  the  United  Stati «  Atr 
Force  and  the  wh<de  vast  realm  (if  air  ;  ower. 

I  am  e^Mctelly  happy  beean*  Bart  ^  yoa 
an  ii>M»til«  and  I  bavt  eosM  here 
tell  you  about  the  Air  Force'i  new 
its  n— rrs  Forces. 

During  the  past  few  years  the 
program  has^had  its  up  and  dcnma.  ijt 
up.  for  which  «•  can  all  be  thaokful.  Nrtaen 
the  KorcAii  crW*  cams,  and  130.(00 1 
retivnad  to  actlva  tatf  to 
strength  In  the  air.  Bnt  It  lia<t 
In  1»40  when  our  good  fMead  Barotd 
took  orer  as  Assistant  Secretary  vtth  s^mcIsI 
responsibility  for  the  Reaerre  Forec^  He 
built  it  up  with  the  tools  at  hand — •nd^then 
had  to  stand  by  and  watch  it  tarn  down  as 
the  cream  of  its  strength  was  ilrawa  off  to 
fight  a  war.  I 

Hal  Stuart  Urastff  a  iiiiilst.  bi^<i^t 
with  him  a  real  uadHstandlof;  of  tij/t 
servlsts'  problems — mxtA  made  tl»3 
felt  throiighont  the  Air  Force     He 
vigorous  proponent  of  the  Besc-'TS  prokram. 
■nd  he  made  his  oOoe  an  effectlTc  mechan- 
ism for  hearing,  and  acting  oo. 
grtevanosa— tha  issuilst.  balle^<«  i 
had  a  better  fricxKl  In  Washington. 

I  personally  think  that  Hal  Smart  dil ' 
of  the  outstsixMllng  Jobs  In  Air  IKiree  h  Mary 
by  whipping  togetber  a  going  Rcssrva  < 
zation. 

When  Bat  Stuart  ] 
Air  Force  Flnletter  gave  my  cAn  tha  i 
siblllty  for  the  welfare,  a 
training  of  the  Beserre  Foroaa  Tbk  Job 
kxtked  staggering,  but  when  wc  took  a  good 
look  at  tha  sttttatloii  we  reaUaed  that  a  t  had 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  rerfcte  tte^ittia 
Beserre  structure  and  program.    Tha 


of  the  war  in  Korea  had  moved  so  mai  ly  r«- 
scrrtets  into  aetlTe  service  ttoat  w*  wari  ahia 
to  start  with  vlrtnally  a  rlsan  siati 

We  went  to  work  with  ana  Mg 
firmly  In  our  wiintfey     This  was  to  t»d^  the 
welfare,  tha  nilisiii  sumiiiI.  and  tha 
the  reservist  eonatantly  before  oa— ooi  just 
for  the  sake  d  the  country  and  tha 
himself,  but  to  gala  tte  aopport  at  his  Ikmily 
and  his  employer. 

Today  I  want  to  give  you  a  ri 
past  4  months'  work  that  we  have 
the  Air  Reserve  forces.  I'm  btla0ag  ydu  to- 
day the  details  of  a  long-range  pian  t<  r  the 
Air  Reserve  doress.  apfrovad  by  ihe  Sec  etary 
of  the  Air  Pores  aad  ttia  Cbltf  at  Stai^ 

It    Is    a    long  range    plan    that 
through  1SS8  and.  w  believe,  {luta 
the  entire  BaHrva  prnpam     it 
realistic  w«i— in^w^  tt  plaes 
making  tha  program  work  dtoiietly 
shoulders  of  the  Air  StaS  ami  tlM»  i 
mand:  it  will  tell  the  reservist  aiid  hte  4tBlly 
and  empk>yer  exactly  what  his  satus 
it  will  Itlanket  the  enure  countiy. 
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ptioc  and  took  off  rrjm  iht  defer -iA-rtrvwri 
stream  UDd«'  heavy  tntra'.  i.-y  'r.-.'^ir.  »i:t 
visuai  nitT^sic*  poir.*.j  excep:  -.j:«  ^^<a»»  -i 
coezi^y  gux^s  to  bring  toe  rtscuarc  p„.; .  .sAir:T 

hcOM. 

An  3l!-laBpanhC'.   ■.*«SjT.    .*i.-:.-.,:  'X    ■- 

War    n,    SBd  AlTir.    ^..;:,.t     :,'■::- 

li  '.ie  gT«st   -  ->-;   . 
et  e^BT  •saertptiii.c  k   -- 

cskrg       ,„;,•;-■', 


I  think  yoa  wffl 
that  the  phnae  "ba^bona  of  the  Atr 
rtKtm'  Is  an  apt  oas  to  assrrHii   the  man 
«ho  stood  ao  aimtj  babtnd  tte  Ak 
in  «ba  Mat-WocM  War  n  l 

c£  taa 


«  of  the 
l"*  best  flirting  ptanea  «blla  Qfteg 
his  F-as  on  7S  4«a<ja  thioi^h  "lOi 


The  Sist   ihi]^  we  did 
vorkuif   an  thjs   v/tm 
tc  hc^  a  ume^  <;f  coofcrrness  wtth~ 
c«ra  12.  Axz  Force  Bewlqai 
tov  -_tk«  OeputKs  as  thetr 
'D**-ii    ^a.!r^    wrth   pteiM    aad 
c.T-.;:An  ccmponecta — as  ytjo  gi 

^■-r:.t.:\.cyn    aacia.„y    called.      Then  

*  r  &r«?r»  on  tfce  suUf  of  Cocuncntal  a*r 
..  ~..^zc.  Tba  h-Mt  t.ad  ac'iiMl  dowa-to- 
e*-"--  eiperienoe  izx  wortia^  d^ractly  wtta 
a:.  asr*c'j  m  -Jk  Rec«rT«  probl«m. 
:.-'■  saiae  lisni  1  made  a  trip  to 
^v'.r.jc<  u:  Beet  v.ti:  the  Beearw  iWi—**^  |f 
C-:"c:.i-;i,  ••-««.  a  siatiiuary  eroep  wlucfa 
t£«5««tAry  oe  Beserve  matter*.  We 
to  ■■■y  reser-nst*.  ta  md  out  at  the 
Jar  RBt*hL*t.T.-»";  -.i  ret  every  p^nfWfff  _, 
of   ii»   Re<*.— *    pic-tTjT* 

Wb*'.    -i.~f   .-.«a..-.:l  AT  a  «bat  VK  iMtraed  e*** 

'■■  a    •   •  ■-.     :^--    ■:-  *i.-^     Anc   w*   k~-e-w   ommw 

taaa  ever  ;^..:   •..-i^  situatloo  called  fcr  tm- 

te  ac:.  r.      On  xht  4».h  of  JtuM.  fW. 

a  aEteet;n^  w.th  the  Ccaxkcil  oi  De|)ttky 

"*    S-i_-'     A    coaixaittmt    was    U 

—   ~.—^ber»  of  the  atr  stag 
:  Ail  =a;  ..-  si,A*«  c'  Air  Force 
plus    TTi.'    rt**Tns:»    mnOed 
IW  ser^:-,.^    -r.   the  crvnirJttee. 

J    J-3-::-.    Uclt#«J  States  Air  1 

-"-"-Ml    ciiAirman    and    

iLMs     seen    known    amoad    the 

u    the    Smith   committee.      Bob 

ras  sure  ts  knowi.  to  maay  of 

Tex  .  resMeat.  a  verv  acttva 

:ed  ■«-:tii  ATC  te  W-x-M  War  n. 

w»»  V^oe  Ch*t.-?ii*n  ot  ttm 

xsr.TT   ReKcfc-oe*   Board,    sod   li 

rji    ("secuuve     oncmniwr,    sad 

E.'  o  ^nsitttee  was  charged 

cT=3«Eit    oi   a    rveUstt? 

the   Air  Tun.*^   Reeen«. 

r-s:ve  to  the  defined 

tbs  United  StAtes  An  Force! 

f    :bcee   reqiiljuaems   ta 
namasBietf  per f'  ;".-,•?.  *r.*l  $ta.n<lardf  of 


had    icrrcas  to  stacks 

at    Renei  ve  dstters  from 

Conunental    Abr 

ma|or  commands,  snd 

of  Reserve  oserten  made 

Bc«rtl — •  rsd    I    w«3it 

tha*  sevva  cS  its  nlXM 

directly  from  msjcr  air 

Is  wjiit  tie  anith  committee 


a  arrest  cumber  of  mistakes, 
the    Brooks    5T:^eomnrlttee 
know  also  timt  we  Have  made 

prxTTss    m    ii*n<llln«f   tins 
durinr  the  pa*t  year    and  that 

deit ":if"rv»«   ■'■;'::r:»>d  by 
bee-"-   '"^  rre---,„f<i      n 

•    •    •    is  stin 


forth  plans  ;cr  a  truly 
program  whteh  net  only  extends 
^  nrcr^lj  established 
«g  ttie  Air  Fvxce.    In  tha 
ttseir.  —     •     •     the  or- 
tlon.     traliiiQg.     and 
of  tha  Atr  Forces  Reserve     •     •     • 
Ictef^ted  w-.th  tint  or- 
cm.     training,     and 
of  tba  WbagSMa  EsxabUsiiment  under 
Of  tha  SecTets.-7   zi  '±*  Air 
cr  5**ff.  ar-d  the  Sec- 
retary eg  the  Afr  Iftvcc  iT:i  the  Ctief  of  StaS 
relatioc  aiKi  respcoalblL. 
tty  to  tba  Bsasrvc  forces  as  they  do  to  tha 

TtJM  is  now  an  cr- 

•  biL 

2.  Tba  OMltti  MMBnittee  report  evolved  a 

tc   ccocept    was  co 

M  to  maA  mio  the  existu:^  flaral 

any    Qcticeable    Jar. 

It  retains  ttoas  Usatuieg  af  ezistix^^  programa 

have  proved  vork&hle.  and  u  the  sasaH 

imwlilia  for  t^e  evex.cxial  input  at  le- 

ftom  the  UciTer^ai  Military  Training 

&3id  Service  Act.  and   fcr   a  orlty  between. 

regulars  and  reserves  which  will  Insure  bet- 

OC  and  faclUtles  fcsr.  Bcaerte  ae- 


'  mi 


*%? 


-ilpv,* 


-vV 


m         X 


provided  for  a  Sex^ble 
w._ ..  .__  a3Sov  the  B.3serve  prccram  to  ax* 
pand  and  contract  toiocthiy  in  rcspoosa  to 
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In  world  tenntons  Any  realtstic 
plan  mtict  fort— a  draattc  nuciu«ttona  If  it 
li  to  bt  •flactlre. 
Tb«r*  *r*  a  lot  of  thtnes  abo\iT  thU  long* 
Atr  Votee  pSan  for  Reserve  forre*  that 
flTounds  fi>r  substantial  en- 
It.  F'-r  the  flrst  time,  we  have  a 
fUn  that  l»  ti(Ki  directly  to  the  very  real, 
crucial  necda  of  th«  Air  Force  in  th«  yean 
to  ooma — and  that  has  been  worked  out. 
wtiat'a  more,  m  ternrs  of  the  actual  iibtlity 
of  tiM  Atr  Mwce  to  aupport  the  sort  of  pro- 
■kiQtd  In  the  plan.  TbU  plan  cun- 
tlM  bt'st  wav.<i  m  which  a  Raaarre 
ktkm  can  be  utiiucd.  and  wotka  out 
ItM  future.  I  bettfTe.  accordingly.  R«t«rv1«ta 
wlU  eapeciaily  like  thoee  provUlon*  of  the 
plan  which  Inalat  that  they  receive  exactly 
Um  aatne  treatment  and  support  as  regulars 
In    tlBM*   of    peace   as    well    aa    In   tlmea   of 


»'•  another  thing  about  this  plan  that 
iC«a  me  Bee  a  u.^e  It  la  ao  closely  geared 
to  tiM  fature  needa  of  air  ataif  and  the 
nui|or  commands— especially  In  Ita  empbasta 
on  the  neceasUy  for  adequate  supporting  or- 
ganlzatlona — air  atafl  and  the  major  com- 
maoda  have  every  reason,  In  their  own  In- 
teraata,  to  give  the  fullest  posatble  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  every  last  part  of  the 
plan. 

For  Instance,  when  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  reviews  his 
operations  program  for  his  combat  units,  he 
will  be  charged  with  automatic  respouslbU- 
Ity  for  providing  training  for  that  same  pro- 
gram to  the  Reserve  units  earmarked  for  hla 
command  after  D-day.  This  responsibility 
Is  exercised  through,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Continental  Air  Command  but  the 
accountability  rests  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
d«»  of  the  Tactical  Air  commander. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  plan  that  we  are 
aure  we  can  make  work — and  one  that  the 
whol»  Air  Force  has  a  good,  sound  incentive 
to  support. 

But  Is  la  more  than  thla — it  Is  a  plan  which 
ahows  every  promise  of  eliminating  many  of 
the  troubles  which  have  plagued  the  Reserv- 
ist and  the  Reserve  program  m  the  past. 

First  of  i\ll,   because  It   Is   a  stable,   long- 
range  pUn.  it  gives   the  Reservist   a  clearly 
luapped-out  future  on  which  he  can  rely,  on 
which    he    can    base    his    own    plans,    and 
through  which  he  can  show  hla  family  and 
•specially  his  employer  exactly  where  he  will 
atand  Reserve-wise  for  years  to  come  In  the 
event   of  varying  degrees  of   national  emer- 
gency     The   plan   Is   based   directly   on    the 
Department  of  Defense  concept  of  the  Ready. 
fetand-by,  and  Retired  Reserves,  of  which  you 
doubtless  have  already  heard,  and  because  It 
Is    correlated    ooth     In    terms    of    predeter- 
mined personnel  needs  and  of  the  probable 
Input  from  U.  M.  T.  A  S    sources,  the  plan 
provides  for  a  much  surer  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Reservist  as  to  where  he  flu  Into 
the    Reserve    organization    and    what    need 
the  Air  Force  has  for  his  services. 

The  pUn  also  gives  real  meaning  to  Reserve 
training  activity.  At  the  request  of  Con- 
tinental Air  Command.  Training  Command 
wll!  be  charged  with  providing  up-to-date. 
Intensive  correspondence  courses,  conducting 
two-week  blitz  training  tours  in  accordance 
With  all  regular  traliung  practices,  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  use  by  Reservl'ts  ot  clvUian 
contract  training  facilities,  just  as  is  done 
In  the  tegular  Training  Command  program. 
Older  reservists,  who  have  little  to  gain 
by  taking  training  courses,  will  act  as  In- 
•tructors  m  their  various  specLiltles. 

What  Is  even  more  Important,  this  plan 
c«l!a  for  the  resumption  at  scheduled  Re- 
aerve  flying  traliung  by  fiscal  year  1953. 
Through  special  procurement  and  levies  ou 
major  commands,  sufficient  aircraft— m  aa 
many  instances  as  possible  they  will  be  flrst- 
Une  plarea— will  be  acquired  to  nrovide  for 
practlcAble.  useful,  concentrated  Qymg  train- 
ing.   Through  the  increased  use  of  Air  Force 


and  Air  National  Otuird  faetlltlM.  plui  t 
sharing  of  bases  with  other  Mrrle^.  •  gi 
graphical  (Uftribatton  has  btcn  dertioped 
bring  flying  training  within  trntj  reach  of 
many  ratad  i  seen  lata  aa  poaaible.  These 
be  In  95  metropolitan  areas. 

I  want  to  stress  the  point  that  under  tt}e 
provisions  of  this  plan,  all  training  will  tte 
conducted  on  a  realistic  Individual  proll- 
clency  basis,  and  geared  to  the  beet  possible 
extent  to  the  reeeivist's  civilian  occupation. 
We  are  going  to  (Jo  away  with  thla  buslnegs 
of  killing  time  during  training  periods  by 
having  instructors  read  long,  dreary  stretches 
from  out-of-date,  Irrelevant  field  manuals-»- 
Inatructlon  will  be  planned  and  conducted 
m  terms  of  specific  skills  needed  by  the  A^ 
Force  and  the  sj>eclflc  capabilities  of  the  ra- 
■ervlst. 

I  have  an  Illustration  of  the  realism  and 
earnestness  of  this  wedding  of  the  Air  Forcfc 
and  its  Reserves.  The  Air  Force  will  start 
immediately  to  seek  approval  for  a  prograiii 
for  building  special  ground-training  center* 
In  areas  of  potential  Reserve  populatlozl. 
These  special  buildings  will  have  classroom^, 
projection  booths,  and  workshops  for  trains 
ing  In  all  those  skills  the  Air  Force  need«. 
We  plan  to  build  more  than  100  of  such  cen»- 
ters.  These  centers  will  not.  obvlousljf. 
spring  up  overnight,  but  they  will  be  buUk 
once  we  get  the  approval  of  Congress — an^ 
with  all  possible  speed.  < 

No  plan,  however  excellent  In  form  az4l 
Intent,  is  going  to  work  without  the  prop*^' 
personnel  to  carry  it  out  and  without  a  goc^ 
framework  of  organization  In  which  the* 
competent  people  can  work.  This  new  plaH 
recognizes  as  an  urgent  neceealty  the  seleo 
tlon  of  the  highest  caliber  of  ofBcers  and 
other  personnel  for  duty  on  the  Reservto 
forces  program,  and  provides  for  direct  su* 
pervlsion  and  control  from  the  Secretary* 
office  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  Contif 
nental  Air  Command,  which  is  dlrectl# 
charged  with  all  field  responsibility.  T^ 
plan  tentatively  calls  for  the  creation  of  a* 
adequate  number  of  district  headquarters  t^ 
carry  the  supervision  and  control  to  thi 
local  level.  T 

To  tighten  up  the  administration  and  evei 
further,  the  plan  envisages  that  master  file^ 
on  every  reservist  wUl  eventually  be  kept  u^ 
at  ConAC  headquarters.  Instead  of  beln^ 
scattered  all  over  the  country  the  way  thef 
are  now.  while  field  files  on  every  reservist 
wiii  be  maintained  at  district  headq\iarter4 
enabling  the  reservist  to  keep  In  close  an4 
constant  touch  with  his  records.  Many  of 
you  read  several  weeks  ago  the  news  released 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  we  ara 
seeking  authorization  for  the  construction  ot 
a  new  multl-mlllion-dollair  headquarters  fof 
ConAC  centrally  located  at  QrandTlew,  M04 
near  Kansas  City.  One  of  the  primary  funcf 
tions  of  this  new  installation  will  be  th4 
proper  handling  and  storing  of  Reserve  rec* 
ords.  It  is  schediUed  for  completion  la 
late  1953.  j 

There's  something  else  about  this  plal 
that  Is  refreshingly  new  and  different.  Eved 
though  we  believe  In  it.  even  though  It  ha| 
been  approved,  even  though  we  know  that  it 
has  been  worked  out  with  care  and  IntelU^ 
fence,  we  are  not  going  to  rtish  Into  It  wlUj 
our  heads  dowu  until  we're  sure  that  it  wl4 
•Ofk-  This  time,  before  committing  ouri 
selves  all  out  to  a  piece  of  paper,  we're  goiixd 
to  run  some  tests  to  make  certain  that  al] 
our  thinking  has  been  in  the  right  direction* 
We're  going  to  set  up  four  test  district* 
in  four  widely  varying  types  of  communU 
ties,  to  try  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  the  plaia 
before  u  becomes  a  fully  operational  pro^ 
gram.  We  11  try  one,  say.  In  the  Southwestj 
whe.-e  reservists  rtm  about  one  to  a  county. 
another  in  the  Northeast,  where  you've  got  d 
crowd  of  small,  separata  towns,  one  In  a  »fMJ 
western  one-ind\utry  region  like  Detroit,  and 
still  another  In  a  mixed  agrlcultur»-«matt 
business  complex  like  southern  CaUfomla. 


> 


Once  wa  have  seen  the  new  progrMu  _^ 
toally  in  operation  at  th— ■  idiot  ln(taDa> 
tlons  and  have  Ironed  out  whatever  dlS. 
culties  show  up  under  thcat  strtngenQ  teeta, 
we  can  go  ahead  and  start  the  whole  pro- 
gram rolling  with  the  assurance  tliMt  we 
have  not  uselessly  gone  out  on  a  Ui^b  for 
the  sake  of  a  plan  that  looked  vcrj^  good 
on  paper. 

Now  I  know  vary  well  that .« 

other  gripe*  bssiass  tbosa  stai 

actual  deficiencies  In  tha  Reserve  ^ 

and  the  one  that  I  hear  the  moat  otibn  

with  the  touchy  matter  of  promotlqns.  I 
want  to  say  flrst  of  aU  that  while  tJke  Atr 
Force  la  the  flrst  to  adnUt  that  there  h»v« 
been  Instance*  of  Injustice  In  Individual 
cases — which  no  plan  or  program  IMiown 
to  man  can  completely  avoid  in  tliAw  of 
feverish  expansion — I  Intend  to  rtii  Uses 
thing  about  the  problem  in  order  t<^  help 
make  the  Smith  plan  work. 

To  Iron  out  these  Injustices,  a  com{^etely 
new  Air  Force- wide  promotion  poltc*.  in- 
tegrating Reserve  and  Regular  promliClotia 
Into  one  Integrated  advancement  system,  la 
this  very  minute  being  develc^jed  fod  con- 
gressional action  In  February.  bringLtg  all 
Air  Force  promotion  policy  in  line  arlt  H  De- 
partment of  Defense  service- wide  direftivee. 

I'm  sure  that  even  after  this  plan  is  In 
effect  there  will  always  be  one  great-^-and- 
father  reservist  writing  In  to  the  madasine 
Air  Force  claiming  to  be  the  world'spldsat 
living  flrst  lieutenant,  but  we  will  dp  our 
best  to  see  that  he  either  gets  his  detainer 
or  Is  lent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as 
a  permanent  exhibit.  < 

Cases  like  these  prehistoric  first  lieuten- 
ants remind  me  to  remind  you  that  noipiAn. 
however  well-studied,  weU-tested,  and!  well- 
carried  out.  la  going  to  cover  every  eoitln- 
gency.  The  Smith  plan  I  have  rtlsrlliwinl 
with  you  today  is  In  my  opinion  th^  best 
plan  of  its  kind  I  have  seen,  both  in-  con- 
cept and  In  Its  practical  potentUl.  but  there 
are  some  things  which,  by  the  very  natiire 
of  mUltary  organizations,  and  l>ecau^  of 
the  tmcertalnty  of  our  times.  It  doe*  not 
even  pretend  to  accomplish.  T 

It  is  not,  few  one  thing,  any  immediate 
cure-all  for  all  Reserve  Force  Ills.  As  %  told 
you,  this  plan  must  flrst  be  tested,  and  then 
must  be  put  Into  effect  with  sufficient  care, 
and  attention  to  changing  clrcumstancfes.  to 
ensure  that  a  plan  ao  team  in  concept  k  not 
irretrievably  damaged  by  trying  to  start  It 
off  wfth  a  blind  rush.  It  Is  going  toTtaka 
time  to  make  this  plan  work  the  way  w 
want  It  to  work,  and  because  It  Is.  fof  tha 
first  time,  a  truly  long-range  plan.  llhlnk 
the  time  taken  wlU  be  weU  worth  while. 

The  new  Reserve  plan  will  not.  and  can- 
not, keep  reserrists  at  the  same  pe4k  of 
efBciency,  skill,  and  training  as  the  mjn  on 
active  duty.  Since  It  is  still  a  plan  for  bart- 
tlme  activity,  taking  up  only  a  small  fr 
of  a  reservist's  time,  nobody  expects 
We  do  baUeve.  thou^.  that  It  will 

rnHilaU  at  a  far  higher  peak  of 

skill,  and  training,  and  make  them  far 
prepared  for  possible  return  to  active 
than  any  prevlotia  or  existing  pl&ns. 

No  plan  for  Reserves  forces.  I'm  a 

guarantee  complete  freedom  from  tha 
ships  entailed  In  recall.  National 
ciee  do  not  ;  jn  on  nice.  tidy.  tln*et____  „ 
there  Is  no  IndlcaUon  tiiat  they  will  Id  tha 
future.  The  new  plan  does,  however,  give 
th«  reser-lst  a  realistic  opportunity  to  gage 
the  possibility  of  hla  particular  recall  chdncee 
In  the  event  of  varying  degrees  of  emergency, 
and  to  ahow  his  employer  Jxist  what  ihese 
chances  are;  no  plan,  believe  me.  can  give 
you  more. 

^  ^n<t  the  plan,  though  It  does  provide  tor  a 
Broad  program  or  flyteg  training,  simply  aatt> 
Bot  briat  tytof  anthla  the  reach  of 
j***  Msarvlst.     We  an  know  that  V>ie 

*M»  aooatry  geograplileaUT:   its  rasov-^ 

ttiough  great,  are  not  llmlTlses.  and  tlui  ex 
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worth    tba 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  aax,l 
for  the  sake  of  nallnial  ssavltj.  kx*  eold- 


Several  daj^  a^o  I  had  a  ImU  f or  the 
adm'ias^on  of  a  loreign  indiTidual  heki 
9  ttm^anLZilj  until  I  eoold  invesugate 
it.     ^'*>>'"Tgh  I  visbdrew  aqr  o^aettaei 

one  end  of  the  eouutry   to  the 


was  h  minor. 

I    . 

IndfwKtuhl  iiiwol*«(!  tai 

had  held  np^  tat  I 
veifax«of 

I  hhwe  j«t  recti  red  a  tetter  from  ma 
American  woman,  who  is  xtam  In  the 
Madicaiaenrioe  OBtpg  to  JhpUL  IB 
sbe  fiw  the  most 

the  treatmect  ol 


twfWetit.  ami  tn  her  letter  itx  nys: 

write  By  mm.  Ittftv  to  a  ] 
I«ast 

Mt  I 


cf  tralateg. 

».  The  rMsrvhaiB   etvlllaa   otaiqiatluB   is 

to  be  tafecB  Into  ffOMsldetathm  much  nxv* 

than  It  haa  been  la  the  past;  tralalnf  la 

the  new  study  workshops  wUl  ba  la  llae  with 

ttms.  and  that  the  juwailst  gets  tin  sort 
of  tndBthg  which  enaorss  advaaoament  tn 
both  the  Air  Force  and  dvOhm  Ufa. 

C  Tha  plaB  win  skav  iMplrijiii  vhsa 
thetrwaptoyaeeetaadlathaHsiiiu  ptetme. 

employers  the  need  for  tmaatm^fK^ 
cnptofM  parttdpatftoB  to  H111111  aettvltleB. 

T.  The  plaa  Is  taat-eaa^e  hot  AMftle:  It 
is  projected  through  IflU  to  give  It  atabiUty. 
b«t  at  tha  saaas  tlae  is  so  wotlBsd  am  that 
It  caa  arpand  or  contract  tai  raafxaae  to 
chaagaa  tn  world  teartoc. 

8.  It  aaahaa  the  Baaaree  forces  aa  integral 
part  of  the  United  SUtaa  Air  Force,  and  en- 
awes  the  beckmg  at  every  part  at  the  active 
aaaaMMiMaat. 

I  can  oaOy  add  that  I  aaa  daapii 
much  ot  the  aooceaa  at  «»«ff  piaa 

of  tha  etvmaa  aMe  of  the 


and  that  we  are  tati^  to  do  •«aay>- 

thlng  la  oar  power  to  aee  to  It  that  thla  ao- 

operaUoo  la  lorthoooilng. 

And  I  am  equally  certain  that  If  we  do 

our  part,  the  reaarvisu  will  more  than  do 

perfonnaace   la   the 

la  the  Tiaaaa   erhto  te 

of  thla.    VroB  tlHB  poiat 
OB. 

la 
aurlag  the  aacur'ty  of  this 


of  in- 


Al&rmlas  ^^d*  CoacenuBf  Ov  Boys 


m  K 


orea 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E  RANKIN 

ow  MrasBisippi 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. STIVES 

Mondav.  October  S.  1951 

Mr.  RA.NKIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just 
Id  receipt  oX  some  of  the  most  alarming 
facts  that  have  come  to  my  notice  since 
I  b»ve  been  a  Member  of  this  Congress. 


boys  who  have 
1  are  gtvea  tha  opportOBltf  of ' 
to  ^lapaa.  tl  they  are  foiag  to  t^ 
Ttey  flood  in  by  the  hmttada,  a  lythtag  to 
get  oatt  of  Koraa.    Boys  who  harasait  baan 
heme  ^nea  they  awre  11  or  19  and  haveat 

■Msijlat  tteaa  aiaaiiii  ewer  hare  aeary  day. 
Perhapa  I've  bcco  over  hare  too  lo^  aatd 
haw   bteoan    prejwdlecd.    bnt   whaa   I   left 
the  Zftitted  States.  I  wes  under  the  Inpna- 
aiea  ttat  oar  alaadar«i  ware  quit «^     \ '     .nd 
to  aae  thaaa  lowaiad  by  thaae  u:....  ....  rar 

ts  quite 


Can  any  Member  of  thla  Hooae  tanmclne 
hny  procedure  ttuit  ooold  be  more  alann- 
Ine.  or  more  dazveroos.  thao  that  out- 
Uned  in  this  letter^  I  hope  every  news- 
paper that  carried  the  attack  on  me  wrill 
pabliah  these  alarminR  ^Hladions  from 
this  letter,  vrntten  tif  VUm  patnouc 
American  woman  who  is  on  the  ground 
and  krK>w5  what  is  being  dene  lo  eormpt 
oar  bors  and  to  try  to  drag  Vbtm  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  level 

God  save  America. 


Ccasors^p  of  Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  wTw  HAscrsHTBa 

ni  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  article 


under  the  headline  t:^apttoJ  Stuff."  wrtt- 

ten  bv  John  OTJonnell.  which 

in  the  October  5    1951   issue  of  the 

Yort:  ?fcw5. 

"Hv:^  faeinF  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  la  the  Rccota 
as  foOotn: 

Cartol  Unvrr 
(Bt  .iobn  OTVkid*U> 

DC    Oct.  ber  4  — Kv«n  Pree- 

Bt  beet  pKjltticsl  mends  bad  to 

tiekerv  wtten  eur  tfistta- 

'  Baaewtlve  sat  Oi-rwn  at  «ite  praaa 

UiS9(>cl   tus.%a»   ltv»  carvrmty 

accre    of    his    '  cooearshtp 

tad  t.-  play  tr»  car  the  asoat 

dierords     or.     the     ctwitrol     of 

aews  wnt*n  tna:  Whtt»  Hvxae  i»- 

in  owr  s  fesll  crutury. 


ar  arh:te  Boow  ceoaor-lilp  etf 

*paps»a.   rmdio    and    xrirnsleR 

was  so  snarled  op  toy  Tnim.  -.  th*t  the  f«ly 
ecmld  siAlte  •»&•»  at  hM 
'eOertw     tae  Moeeow 
dhtef  at  T^taw.  the  Kremlin's 
ta  Wsshmgton 

WTTH  wtrmjit  o.njMknom 

AB  la  aU.  It  was  a  mighty  »jrty  psrform- 

stATied  o(ii  «ith  A  CATSfuUy 

'  ~y  inceAii^ent  caplana- 

ol  hie  raoaat  BBerutl**  urder  by  which 

tha  Wbiu  ~iBuae.  on  lu  auic  authixlty  aad 

wtthowt    CoafrreMinc\[.-4Ll    artit^.    adviaad    tU 

o«-Hi<k.".xiiec'w»  aud  ^tzMritm  that 

they  wm'M  a'.eep<ag   uader  tb*  same  aecviruy 

blanket    etuch    Has   Oi^-ered   the 

vital  aattltary   •etv*c»    i  x   the  atomic-energy 

d  the   DeXeiisc   and  State  Depart-' 

got  away  with  hm  rv«dlag  of  the 
prepared  stateaaent.  which  va.t  a  «eli-4ione 
>ob  of  awtttag.  Baa  tt  was  aiai;  '..bvious  that 
th«  »iu;h:est  idea  what 
tt  eaML  Aad.  more  impon^intiy,  Trunin 
AMtaaad  that  he  h^d  no  idea  what  tt  did 
not  ssky. 

Thire.  while  Fteas  S<><-retary  Joseph  Short 
aad  the  boys  of  the  p&Iacr  gTaard  tried  to 
piuct:  at  Trammat  eoattalls  and  boaraely 
whieper  that  "Wwerythms  should  be  put  off 
the  laoQCd"  after  the  rr^dizxg  of  Uie  prepared 
I  chvnced  ahewl  in  a  most 
on  ot  i^noriince.  Old-tlnM 
White  ■ooaa  corre*p<^ndec^«  cjuld  hanliy 
hair  ears  when  lYuman  biamad 
their  pubiishers  tor  prmtlng  news 
I  paetares  vhicb  had  beeu  offlrially  han<te<t 
cat  Itar  publication  fcv  the  Oepartn^nt  of 
ZkKienaa  or  t.he  adn^mstrauctD  a  own  clvUlaa 
defense  argar.Ui4tioii. 

wicMucKujortM  WkRsis  ov  DAiaccaa 
It  Is^  intereaung  to  note  that  at  ttae  aeiia 
VM  damning  tbc  aetrmpepera 
neu-s  ind  picture*,  "even  If 
given  tii::  by  the  Defense  De- 
or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commla- 
slon."  Republican  Senator  Botnuu  B  Hkx- 
nn.ooen.  of  Icrwa.  was  speaking  cm  the  aaoas 
rabjcrt  In  Chicago  before  a  Zi^wspapcr  oa- 
dJence.     He  said 

Censor&hip  is  now  becoming  the  order 
ot  the  day  with  the  admuiisLration.  It  ta 
not  new  by  any  tneima  Cuugreaaional  oon- 
mlttees  over  the  past  several  years  have 
been  unable  to  function  profierty  Twi  aiaa 
the  President  has  refused  them  soeess  to 
tafortnatlon  files  concerning  people  stmagly 
Kuspecred  as  srcunty  risks  to  our  ooontry. 
Uuder  the  «o-eulied  loyalty  order  ot  the 
President,  bearm^s  agaiufit  those  eharsad 
with  being  dan^rnrus  risks  are  held  in  sec- 
recy ar.d  the  public  never  knows  the  natara 
of  the  evidence.  People  have  been  doared 
by  such  boards  when  later  Invc 
blocked  at  every  tura  by  tbe  adml 
have  shown  them  to  be  traitoroiuly  gailty. 
But  the  (censorship  goes  on  <<nd  tncreoaea, 
and  has  now  come  to  the  puint  where  great 


for 
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•Th^rt  u  the  n«w  techntq'-j*-  :  v'.iirira- 
tloD  »ri(J  lnt<pmper*te  outb\;rs;s  fr.iin  the 
Wblt«  H"U««  uniqur  !ii  Presidential  con- 
tfvet  Let  me  give  v  :  ^>me  of  the  tfcrm» 
WlUcb  bive  been  nis-  w-  <■  mtlm  by  the  Pres- 
li,  HSX)  has    rv  ■    *;<■<■:.  .  :.pr:!'c   in 

•ennu  of  vtolcnt  words. 

"flam*  of  tb«M  tttnxw  ar«.  U*rs.  sUuderers. 
mud  ftUn«*r».  r«*cUacuirto«.  taol*UonUt&.  un- 
Mboteurs.  lUpuMtcan  giuttoiu  iox 
_i.  Wall  Street  dtcutor*.  doub!e-ulk- 
rMnwirtlni  aitaNf>rMent«Uon«,  acandal- 
ilMnwiUfi  warmongers,  aeare- 
RMfOKUM.  ipMsUa  interwts.  vlU. 
Mlflah  tatarwta.  profeMtonat  »ntu,  eco- 
fOMtl*.  anti-defense.  &nt>-control, 
ftatt-ewrytbtiii.  pulltecks.  faUe  economic- 
era.  blind,  sordid,  sowers  of  dutrust.  be- 
character  asmaaina,  acurrUous 
dcfaatuta.  enemiea  at  progreas  and 

8.  o.  n.%. 

"Soma  of  tbeae  terms  bave  been  applied  on 
oecMtona  to  Pepublicans.  Members  at  Con- 
gysas.  newspaper  people,  music  crttica  and 
tbe  kUrtn*  Corps." 

And  thU  U  the  same  Truman  who.  when 
asked  today  why  It  wasn't  proper  to  print 
taSonBatton  handed  out  by  Harry's  own  De- 
partment of  Defense,  rapped  back  that  news- 
paper publtsbers  had  no  bunineaa  using  such 
Oiaterlal  even  If  it  whs  given  to  their  re- 
porter* by  tike  Defense  Department  at  the 
Atomle  Cncrn'  Commission 

At  this  point,  the  newspaper  men  clutched 
their  skulls  and  called  the  session  off  with  a 
•Thank  you,  Mr.  President."  Everybody  had 
ttM  dtav  sanaatton  of  standing  tiptoe  on  a 
ItHWHt  itw  top  ihakm  by  an  earthquake  and 
surrounded  by  a  hurricane  of  Mlaaourl  borsa- 
feathers 


Dr.  E.  Paul  Knottt,  MaryUnd*s  Family 
Doctor  for  1951 


EXITNSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  -SENATE  OF    I'HE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  O'CONOR  Mr  President,  the 
family  doctor,  for  yeai's  the  counselor 
and  friend  of  families  throughout  the 
Nation,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas, 
ha-s  at  la^jt  come  into  his  own 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  General 
Practice,  at  its  third  annual  assembly 
last  week,  paid  deserved  tribute  to  the 
work  of  one  of  Maryland's  outstanding 
general  practiUoners.  Dr  E.  Paul  Knotts. 
of  Denton.  Caroline  County,  by  naming 
him  Maryland's  family  doctor  for  1951. 

Dr.  Knotts.  who  has  practiced  medi- 
cine .successfully  In  his  county  for  30 
years,  is  i  of  10  general  practitioners 
now  actively  serving  the  people  of  their 
county.  An  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  Friday.  October  5.  recountinK  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  award  w:ll  be  of  in- 
terest to  families  everywhere  who  have 
benefited  from  the  services  of  the  fam- 
ily physician  in  their  own  area 

I  asi  unanimous  con.--ent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  primed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RECuao. 


There  b*'ing  no  objection,  the  ardclfe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioon, 
as  follows:  ! 

Stats  Phtsiciaks  Honos  Da.  Kwotra — Sbov 
PRAcrmoNKB  Namxs  Familt  Oocroa  car 
1951 

A  5«-yoar-old  Kastern  Sbore  doctor,  a  pra4> 
tictni;  l^yilcUn  for  M  year*,  wu  honorfl|l 
yesterday  as  Maryland's  family  doctor  far 
1951. 

Dr  E.  Paul  Ksotta.  of  Denton,  won  tlss 
award,  the  arst  of  Its  kind  In  the  8tat#. 
It  was  presented  at  the  third  annual  aesenf- 
bly  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  General 
Practice  Teaterday  had  been  designated  t^ 
Oovernor  McKeldln  as  CJeneral  Pract  It  loner*' 
E>ay. 

Dfr  Knotts,  the  award  recipient,  a  Tide 
pretident  of  the  academy.  Is  one  of  the  K) 
general  practitioners,  the  old-tUne  faml^ 
doct<:aa.  now  practicing  In  Caroline  County. 

TO  manrrr  crroaTs 

The  award  and  the  assembly  both  had  oifs 
thing  In  common,  "the  effort  at  foctislng 
attention  on  the  general  practitioner  and 
dignifying  his  efforts  at  promoting  and  mala- 
taming  high  standards  of  general  practice/' 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  memt>ers. 

The  nearly  600  doctors  yesterday,  aside  froti 
wltnsastng  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Knotty, 
also  heard  a  group  of  specialists  from  vie 
eastern  seaboard  discuss  various  phases  Af 
medicine  that  might  be  of  value  to  a  gener^ 
practitioner. 

KTTBT  CONTIMUB  JOB 

In  receiving  the  award.  Dr.  Knotts  statad 
that  he  could  accept  It.  not  as  a  personal 
tribute,  but  only  as  a  "humble  member  of 
that  grand  group  of  men  designated  as  tHe 
old  family  physicians."  , 

Or.  Knotu  recalled  that  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  General  Practice,  a  branch  ^ 
a  national  organization,  was  formed  3  yaats 
ago.  so  as  to  "raise  the  standards  of  prac- 
tice of  medicine."  He  added  that  "we  must 
so  elevate  that  practice  and  continue  to  ^o 
the  Job  that  all  general  practitioners  do.  #o 
that  our  people  will  not  hearken  to  the  voices 
of  the  social  fdannera  or  ever  give  you  up  ** 

The  preaentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Walfa  t 
D.  Wise,  president  of  the  Medical  and  Cb  • 
rurglcal   Faculty  of  Maryland.  T 

Dr.  Knotts.  who  early  in  his  career  h^ 
two  opportunities  to  train  for  the  role  »f 
specialist,  turned  them  down  for  a  schedule 
which  now  t>egins  at  8  a.  m.  and  ends  at 
11  p.  m.  on  a  routine  day,  in  which  he 
at  least  35  patients. 

roaccD  TO  lct  vr 

Twice  during  his  career  Dr.  Knotts  was 
forced  to  let  up  temporarily  owing  to  lllneai. 
and  to  turn  his  practice  over  to  a  subetltufe 
doctor.  An  admirer  of  Dr.  Knotts  recall«d 
yesterday  that  on  one  of  those  occasions  t^e 
visiting  doctor  could  only  keep  up  "wl|h 
one-third  of  the  work  Dr.  Knotts  did  as  {a 
matter  of  daily  routine.  The  subctitUM 
left  to  go  to  Baltimore  as  a  specialist."         [ 

But  does  Dr  Knotts  sometimes  regret  that 
he  once  made  the  choice  between  a  7-d«y 
week  and  a  16-  to  18 -hour  workday  and  that 
of  the  llf.'  as  a  special  Ut?  ] 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answers. 

"I  made  the  choice  freely  and  completely. 
I  (Parted  my  life  and  am  completely  hapjly 
doing  the  job  I  want  to  do.  taking  care  if 
the  {}eople  I  love,"  he  says. 

rasaic  or  thk  eaAcnca 
To  Dr    Knotts.  the  general  practitioner 
'^he  foundation  and  ihe  fabric  of  the  pra4- 
tlce  of  medicine  in  all  its  ramifications. " 

Last  year.  Dr.  Knotts  was  nomiaatMl  ^ 
the  Maryland  medical  and  chlrurglcal  fac- 
ulty fur  a  similar  award  of  the  America 
Madloal  Assoclatioo. 


seas 


L 


L4l 


A  graduate  of  Waahlngton  College,  from 
which  he  received  his  bachelor  of  sclente  de- 
gree cum  laude  m  1918.  Dr.  Knotts  graanated 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  Scb^l  of 
Medicine  in  1930. 

was   ST   BOTKIKS 

Be  later  Old  postgraduate  work  at  Harvard 
UnlverBlty,  Bush  Medical  College.  McOUl 
University,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Dtilvar- 

slty.  I 

He  Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Iftdleal 
Association,  a  member  of  the  Caroline 
County  Medical  Society,  the  medical  and 
chlrurglcal  faculty  of  Maryland,  the  limer- 
ican  Academy  of  General  Practice  and  the 
American  Association  of  Railway  Surf 

Aside  from  having  held  the  ct 
of  many  committees  of  these  orgai 
Dr.  Knotts  Is  a  staff  member  of  Meisorlai 
Boapttal  at  Easton  and  chairman  of  tha 
IfHyUnd  State  Medical  Board.  I 

waoTX  roa  naioDiCAi.8  { 

A  contributor  to  many  medical  periodicals. 
Dr.  Knotts  also  has  found  time  to  seyve  in 
the  Interracial  Committee  for  the  St^te  of 
Maryland  i 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  cixn- 
misalon  that  Inaugurated  the  plan  for, abol- 
ishing almshouses  and  establishing  ho4>ital8 
for  toe  chronically  ill.  For  4  years  h^  was 
a  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Systeaa. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  medical  azamln- 
ers  of  Caroline  County,  Dr.  Knotts  was  a 
member  of  the  veterans  advisory  comiplttea 
in  1945  and  a  member  of  the  Army  adbimcy 
committee.  Second  Army,  in  1949.         , 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland^ 

During  tlie  sessions  of  the  academy.  Dr. 
Eugene  I.  Baumgartner,  of  Oakland.  Gfurett 
County,  was  elected  president  for  1952.| 

Dr,    Harold    Plummer,    of    Preston, 
named  president-elect. 


Stasaea  oa  Aaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MumiaoTA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  StA' 

Monday,  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
enUtlcd  "Stassen  on  Asia."  whicl^  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  1951.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edJJUirial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcoao, 
as  (oUows:  i 


oir  Aau  | 

Harold  E  Stassen's  appearance  befor^  Sen- 
ator McCabbam's  security  committee  ^th  a 
transcript  of  his  part  in  a  SUte  Depaitment 
Par  last  poUcy  conference  in  1M9  is  aioUMT 
proof  that  over  a  long  period  of  year*  am  baa 
been  right  In  his  Judgment  of  major  njvtlonal 
and  world  problems. 

The  conference  was  held  at  a  time!  when 
the  Chinese  civil  war  was  at  a  crltlca]|  stage 
and  the  pxirpoee  was  to  discuss  Amtertcan 
policy.  Harold  Stassen  was  one  of  a  ntimbcr 
of  experts  and  leaders  of  oplnloa  wha  were 
invited  to  ■ttwd  i 

In  the  mora  tkaa  %  jmmn  that  hava  iawed. 
China  has  been  iaat  to  tba  Oomaaanlm*  tba 
deltiBkm  that  tbeae  Reda  «oiikl  ba  iBd^Mtti- 
ent  of  SoTtst  ftoMla  iMa  btaam  up.  aiid  losa 
of  South  Korea  has  bean  preranted  ofily  by 
liar. 
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Adn*. 


to  retrle*«  carlMr  

and  almost  certainly  Soath  Korea 
coirid  hare  been  held  wttboot  tbe 

Tikt  State 
tbe  tranacrfpt  oC 
enUietr.   With  < 


pane:  called  the  ScientlSe  Uznpnwv: 

ory  C'Jtnmifree      I*  wa*  rr.Aci*  -jr  -;  ■;  »!-•-._ 

tsdustrtallsts  scie.- '..fj  fziririrf^  •^^.  uca- 
ton  and  a  retired  A.-n-T  •-,.-«---  «■  -n  Dr. 
Cfcarte^   A    Tt"-rr.ius    of   -he  M  ■-:,««,- -        -r::."r»- 

Cal  C-~      .1  ■      ."  ..  .r~.  „^.  Z    ~ .:  '.    '^.*    '     '    '   '       -V"- 

a    TliPrrbt-.-      ■;    ".i.i;    ;  ""rr. .~  ■:-^-r        v.".     - 

e-T-*",,.-'--  •- -5     Ikr-Ti     „•.-  ■.- -■  t  -*•  ■  :      -■: 
-     £-1  effectlTelT. 

•on 

of  uni- 
-&y  all  boja 
■-^:^sjc  tzalBlBf. 


hl>( 
in  vail 

mmg  have  been  tbe  , 
for  kacplac  t^  omOutrnM  caaiMwtW  at 
tba  ttana.  aaenrtty  la  better  mnmA  aam.  aa 
Mr.  atasMMM.  by  aaaktog  It  pubUe  ttei| 
by  ountlBobiC  to  ac^ipreaB  It.    Any 

tatbe 


tnf  agba  OB  ika  iMBaa  or  . 

pobey.  and  the  part  iribyad  by  varioM  In- 
dtsldnala  tn  Ms  formarton.  itwiwld  be  bstnigbt 
•at. 

at  of  tndlvMbnl  poiley  aataxa 
'  be.  bat  bcre  li  anotber  OlattratlaB 
oTtbaaaa 
aalatafeaaby 
«B  tba  aiuwsds  of  national 


Into  tbe 
TltaOy  needed  for 
big.  Bttt  I  «at  aloac  wltb  aiy 
tbelMoe.   I  Icanwd  loBf  i«o  tbat 
aB  reports  ct  ^"Titf 
eta  arc  tbe  rasolt  of 

port. 


no 


bai 


The  care 
la  tbe  creAtion 


wm 


•Qtbortty 
boards. 


Lcf s  Make  tbe  Draft  Make  Scase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  a'RTIS 


Iff.  CURTIS  of  Ifisaoari  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leaTc  to  extend  my  re- 
aaarks  in  ttie  Rmotmm,  I  tneiiide  tbe  fol- 
Jawfat  article  bjr  AitairBl  Ben  MonaO 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  1951: 


Lar'a  ICsKS  nn  Daarr  Maxx 
(By  M^mini  Ban  liorecU.  CMl 

Oorpa.  U.  S.  Navy.  reCbcd) 

We  Baa  tea  grim  world,  vttb  ao 
•■  any  fnatSsr.  Innumerable  books  bav« 
ba«B  tartMm  abovt  tiie  iaat  war.  and  if  tbcy 
make  any  on*  pobat  eonptately  dear  it  li 
tbte:  wa  eaow  doaa  to  daCaat  and  tittar  dla- 
aater  te  tba  earty  aaofatbs  of  1M3. 

■aaaiMa  pn^Hlr  bow  tta  Ib^ted 

■labt  aBsaffve  Tlcaaila«B  froea  aa- 

OBfllei.  ir  tbat  111  wifiil  pOBibUtty 

i  W.    Bat  tt  b  aaiiy  anootb  to  cay  bow 

eoQid  be  kwt.    Wt  can  lose  tt.  and 

w«  ahall.  by  conUmataf  to 

•rly  une.  oor 

By  that  I 


r — in  combat  or  aa 
to  pfbbUc  relatkns.  Tbe  i 
aggraTated  by  tba  acute  sbortaca  of  taeb- 
■AaaOy  tralaad  yooac  aaan  and  vonn.  vbleh 
!•  It  fata  battw.  aad  by 


not    mske 
to  ^aft   every 

whatever  hb  skill  or  po- 

tinnaltty.    And  we  mtutnt  forget  tbat  tba 
selirttis  aeiiloe    people   are   In   tbe  saddle. 
Tbey  beve  tbe  last  ««*«. 
Tbat  is  wby.  in  Dfctmtm  of  Iaat  yaar.  tbe 
Security  ntoowcaa  Board  created  a 


tta  very 
to 
Wtth  ttb  aiadibMry.  wbtcb 
iMkSc  to  be  created  by  nenisw.  w« eooM  to^ 
ply  tbe  sctentlflc  sicaia  we  now  eo  nrily  lack, 
wm  anytbing  rsatdt  trooi  oor  report? 
ibere  exist  inthaoaeeB  wbldb  wm  do 
to  abelve  it  TMbateaDy  spaak- 
bif.  tba  mawrttaae  b  atfn  to  exlatcnee  Bat 
tt  b 4oraaat.aad  tt  b safe  to  «ky  tbat  ttttte 

les  tbe  potaUe  ceta  bebtad  us. 
Tbe  lenae  to  deep,  baste,  and  terribly  tm- 
aerrlcc  wanta  to 
tt  nam  baa  oetr  tbe 
(lures  by  whtab  aU  yomc  <■■•  ate  eltber 
takm  Into  tbe  »mtary  or  are  iHftiied.    We 

spaet  to  eaaBttae  ptrarmnal  AooM  ba  to 

tbe  hands  of  men  eminent  in  tbe  flekto  of 

and  edueaktoa.     Both 

woQld  be 

ap  at  aoBb  bmb.    We  bale  no  poaslble 

tbat  tbay  aA  agree  to  atn:    Tbey 

are  f  «l|y  Mwre  ct  tbe  crtobL 

It  ««  ba  tba  Job  Of  tbaaa  martalbti  to 

■■vpty  at 
be  provided,  on 
tbe  f  abaat  poasible  baata.  to  all  brancbas  of 
M  «tf  aa  to  todunry  aad  to  our 
Iba  raglenal  sd- 
would  be  tha  toeal 
Tbey  would  bave 
to  make  daeMoaa.  eiibletit  oni^  to  appatf  to 
tba 

Thus  tbcy  wmM  fltoctton  in  tba  eaaoa  way 
the  local  ■alet«l»e  —ivka  boarda  do  for  otbcr 
military  cUgfbles. 

Tbe  pictoae  baa  beeoma  eooftaad  by  ragu- 
latkna  to  WaridPTi^aa  iMcb  land  to  to  be- 
tbat  evwytbtog  la  oader  cootrol  aad 
gtre  OS  a  faba  aiaaa  of  seetartty.  Aboot  S 
Lewis  B  Hei^aay.  of  tba 
kted  an  Advtsory  Cooi- 
mlttee  on  Sdentfflc  PeraonaeL  Bat  tbat 
omamittoa  baa  ao  poanr.  Wbat  to  nsidad — 
aad  I  «BB*t  kaow  boar  to  aaaka  tbia  too 
aaiBiig  to  a  top  toftoi  scienttBa  body  aoaa- 
poaad  at  bmo  ranoaned  in  tbair  BMda.  So- 
body;  axoapa   tl^e   PrsaldsBa.  could   dlspote 

The  system  woiild  insure  a  uniformity  in 
policy  quite  impossible  with  the  local  se- 
lecUve-service  txiards.     Such  uniformity  re- 

^a1•.    8c  as  «tde  dtopaiUy  to  wbat 

to  done.    BUi  Junes  of  Seattle  to  told  to  go 


ra  wrth  his  eo!iece  courses  Jim  ll 
Philadelplus  eqiially  qimtsbed  for  a 
cai  career,  is  called  Intc  the  Army.  1 
know  bov  the  aptitude  tents  ever  wfe 
a:-acT  cf  lxit  Doy*  sv-eated  iast  sprH^  avad 
•tonnver  turtied  out  Tbev  were  ftvea  tbe 
iTrprnsaica  that  tbev  would  be  defeiied  If 
ikrf  paiaed  with  cenam  rn^des.  Again  tt* 
'-P  to  ttie  fele<:tivc~-s(>rrKe  peseta.  Tbe 
amendments  to  the  Oraf.  Ukw  did  not.  by  tbe 
»^^     di  niniit   t^!elr  pcwer* 

Tbe  time  aa*  come  to  look  ai  tome  facta. 
T.-.e  United  Strtes.  erea  ccmbiDed  with  bar 
amaa  la  Uie  United  Xatlcaij  cannot  bope 
towto  any  .jonderable  war  bv  ir.aich:ag  men 
far  ma&.     Tbe  UiLit«<i   >;*ucii$   *re   cleaurty 

Tbto   was    prrred    m    Korea. 
tea  aa  tbe  nuTDervca:  ftren^tb  of 

taoctmec  wt  would  aaost 
OTtantfy  baae  baan  p'jshed  into  the  sea.  I 
aaa  no  detotot^.  X  k.ncw  we  can  wm  with 
stipertor  weepors.  atrcraft  xzui  naval  ses- 
aela.  If  we  ere  to  have  •!:«  pcwer  tlxn^pi. 
•a  maaa  baas  abatable   xs.e  sciecuats  »rnt 

to  dense    desicn  and  btobl 

at  taoServ.  -^lar  Today  ttM 
FvceiTinc  i^chnicai  traia- 
to  an  aii>nr..n)t  extent. 
adoce  A  iurvry  made 
*tot  "^Mb  by  tlM  Bictneers  Joint  C^junell 
^totoigtt  rapltos  ftom  abaoat  400  companies 

froBB  tbe  armad  aeratoaa.  This  ve.ir"s  gratfo- 
attog  sbtaewa  piaibaaad  only  42.0OC  engineer*. 
Tba  aaltttary.  It  bear  appaan^tou  take  about 
™'*''*  J^toataa,  watb  a  result  big  shortage 
5*  yjWb-  Itor  daas  the  Tm^ht*  aeem  any 
M^tar.  Only  MJOttu  engineers  wtli  pet  tbslr 
tfagreaa  to  Jaaa.  1952.  pa«sib;y  iTix»  m  iBss, 
and  a  awa  mOo  in  Ift54  Other  sdcnttoto 
are  to  Joet  aa  acgant  demand 

Wbat  baa  eauasd  these  shcrtaiires?  Soro*  of 
the  atasae  aBast  be  aomuted  by  tbe  Bureeu 
of  Labor  Malliika.  or  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Over  a  yaar  ago  that  Federal  ageaey 
a  tooet  diaiwiegtog  report  on  )ob 
to  anginaerlnc  and  related 
kept  many  young  men 
From  other  sources 
ts  that  en^neerlng  and 
ba  overmanned  The  yooag- 
iMkl  these  p^ssunivtlc  pre- 
arlwn  chixwir.c  ttieir  careers. 
■■W  getting;  well  ahead  of  oa. 
Tba  aaoat  axrtbeatle  repx^rts  a-e  can  pret  are 
tbat  tbay  bava  graduated  \bO  ooo  eni^ecra 
to  tbe  pest  S  yeora.  This  Is  rouslily  the  same 
aa  mar  own  record.  But  our  graduatea  wlU 
be  cut  by  a  third  m  tbe  next  5  yo^ars  iinlw— 
■onaChlng  is  done. 

Tou  can't  entirely  blame  the  Amoicaa 
ooUaga  boya.  Many  of  thetn  must  feel  tbat 
tt  aialrae  ttttie  sense  to  em  bar  H  on  a  loog. 
arduoea  aad  expensive  engineering  course 
gat  drafted  tn  the  middle  of  It. 
R  tost  a  very  mtalUeent  policy  tc  enlist  a 
lad  trainod  to  elaetroaic^  and  make  a  platoon 
laadtr  o  it  of  blm.  And  yet  I  think  tbe  stu- 
dents mnat  share  the  respon^biUty  Sn- 
glneertag  and  science  are  frenerally  regarded 
ae  tougb,  wttb  lontc  periods  i^f  uphiU  digging. 
SOOM  Of  tbe  bey«  would  rather  go  into  bual- 
aaaaabd  become.  &s  they  hope,  highly  paid 
aaaabttecB  in  short  order 

Certainly,  because  of  the  great  demand, 
part  cf  the  current  crop  of  technical  men 
bas  a  pretty  swollen  Idea  of  it«  importance. 
nt  manAgers  from  most  of  the  big 
ns  be^in  to  interview  senior  stu- 
aarly  tn  the  academic  year.  I  liave 
told  alX7Ut  one  irraduate  student  at 
University  who  took  a  post  at 
aa.000  a  year  beiore  he  received  his  degree. 
and  Uiat  this  was  raised  to  $7,300  before  be 
began  work.  More  than  2CX}  employers  aent 
representative!!  to  Cornell  this  past  year. 

Badtaal  ebaogas  are  needed  in  our  mettaed 
of  eoBaarftag  scienutic  manpower  Tha 
Oeneral  Electric  Corp.   decided   last  spring 
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tbat  U  no«d*d  l.«00  •ct«M»  Ud  •ocliiMrtB« 
icraaitMM  »  t«i  aMMay  ptaats.  lu  raeruttara 
■uimmi*  to  oAmt  pteoM  to  2.aoo  on  um 
that  IW  Btiht  teU  br  ttM  mrntum. 

Tbt  (rtctur*  u  Um  mom  •twywlMrf .  Th« 
«ntm  teetUty  tn  th*  tacUMcrtas  wcbool  of 
tb*  UnlTvnity  o(  CallfomU.  I'n  InTormed. 
H^  bwo  MBployad  M  good  pay  for  thu  siim- 
■MT.  A  VtoM  compuiy  whtcb  needed  me  a 
for  ttt  iwiMcih  lafcBiitinnw  wm  uasbto  to  «•* 


at «  llw  <»m«y  oorpontkm  vbleb  offwtd  • 

DOTt  to  a  tlrl  •i^(U>Mr  tn  Its  (taatttn  dapart- 
tMDt.  aba  MM  Biw  couliln't  taka  U.  becauM 
alM  hAd  a  yomg  baby. 

"Doat  worry  ■'  t!i«  h«ad  of  xht  jtepartment 
••M.  "tirtnc  htm.  aloag  with  you.    Well  buUd 
yoQ  *  play  pan." 
So  dM  took,  tb«  )ob 

to  by  tba  en«UMerln«  man- 
Miimltnn  of  tbo  »B«i—OT  Joint 
OBoaeil  brought  timOu  rafnrta.  K.  J. 
TtioMM  at  tha  Qcodycar  Tlra  &  Rubber  Co  . 
aatd  that  be  waa  mucb  v<vrlcd  about  the 
fMure  supply  ot  trained  men.  The  Sperry 
OyroMopa  Co.  anstrarcd  Uut  It  «m  tariously 
hanMeaiHMd  la  etirrant  claaatAMl  raaearch 
It  and  daetgn  oontraeta.  The 
Baetrte  Co.  rcsardad  conaar- 
at  piaMwn  laammiiai  and  a  contmu- 
iBf  ni|i^  in  tba  yoon  abaad  a  majtv  prob- 
And  I  am  dally  awara  that  my  own 
ty  ta  having  plenty  of  trouble  get- 
type  and  number  of  boys  we  must 
have. 
It  takca  time  to  train  a  technician,  bow- 
bright  and  oompataat  ha  may  be.  to 
raaUy  aSactuva  In  a  particular  plant 
We  spend  aoaaldarabia  en- 
and  moiMT  on  such  poatgraduate  train- 
ing and  then.  In  a  lot  of  casea.  our  employee 
to  HMtehed  away  by  his  .draft  board.  Moet  of 
tha  tiBa  be  refuaaa  to  Mk  for  deferment  Ha 
to  afrmld  that  be  may  ba  branded  a  slacker  If 
ha  doas  ao.  Our  committee's  program  would 
•Bd  that  daacor.  a  rary  real  one  to  any  pa- 
triotic boy.  Rttlea  would  be  estaMlahed 
vhtofa  would  eliminate  any  possible  slur. 

Aaothar  complication  tn  this  very  InvolTed 
attuatloo  la  tha  number  of  aclcntlsu  and  en- 
ftaaaen  who  ar«  in  tha  Reaanrea  or  tha  Na- 
tianat  Ovard  and  arc.  fcr  tboaa  raaaoiis.  be- 
lag  aaltad  «p  for  actiTe  duty.  As  many  as 
U.OQO  aetontlats  and  60.000  anglneors  may  be 
subject  u>  aarrloe.  A  study  by  our  commit- 
tee in  16  hay  planta  Indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  engineers  with  Reaerve  status  varied 
to  75  percent  of  the  total  on  the 


Other  eouii tries,  as  fsr  as  I  can  gather, 
handle  their  manpower  problems  more  in- 
itly.  I  have  It  on  good  auth<vlty 
the  United  States  waa  the  only  Impor- 
tant belligerent  on  either  side  In  World  War 
n  that  bad  not  taken  special  measures  to  as- 
sure an  unbroken  flow  of  young  people  who 
had  been  ;jatiMd  in  science  and  technology. 
We  were  wtlUng  to  trtjst  to  luck.  Let  me 
eontrsst  our  hit-or-mlas  BMthod  with  the 
one  &3W  operaung  in  Bbgiaad.  Our  eom- 
mutee  looked  Into  that  too.  All  young 
Brituvhers  are  liable  for  military  servlee  when 
they  turn  18.  But  if  they  hare  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  university  they  can  poatpone 
active  service  until  after  they  have  received 
their  degrees. 

R<«cenUy.  X  read  a  report  by  aenator  Lth- 
toft  B  JoKMaoH's  aahOQBUBlttee  of  tha  Iraate 
Conunutae  on  Arawd  flsrrloe.  HIa  group 
kaa  alao  been  studying  the  prop«r  utlllaa- 
tfcm  ot  manpower  and  It  (cnukI.  tn  part: 

"Today  the  great  weakness  of  Amn'lca  Is 
teek  of  manpower.  Of  rvsourcen  and  tech- 
nology and  industry  and  arnu.  we  have 
much:  ol  men.  we  hii%e  lew  We  u.'e  thus 
w«^akaet  where  uur  enemy  is  sUMii^eai.  for 
the  enemy  a  great  strwugth  U 


'Tl^.e  snamj's  superiority  la  manpo««r 
strength  Is  aaaorad.  virtually  for  so  long  a* 
tha  strug^a  between  tha  last  and  the  Waut 
•ontlmm.  *  *.  *  The  enemy's  inlerkv- 
tty  ta  technology  and  llrepower  U  by  no 
flMaas  oertaln. 

A  lot  of  ABicrlcans — like  soma  member* 
of  Congreas — are  reluctant  to  face  these 
frightening  facts.  We  think  they  run 
counter  to  the  long  span  of  our  history. 
We  have  been  so  utterly  confident,  to  reverse 
the  song  in  Porgy.  that  we  had  plenty  ofj 
rrerTthlcg:  Plenty  of  tiM  necawiry  skill* 
and  materials  for  either  peace  or  war:  and 
plenty  of  men.  But  those  happy  days  are 
with  us  no  longer — it  indeed,  they  ever  ex- 
isted St  all. 

We  like  m  this  country.  I  sometimes  thlnk» 
to  enunciate  policies  and  then  let  time  and; 
inertia  and  petty  Jealousies  among  Federal' 
agenclaa  scuttle  them.     Actually.  President, 
Truman's  statement  of  January  17.  1951.  set 
forth   about  all   that   was   necessary   for   a 
national  manpower-mobilization  policy.     It 
eras  vital,  ha  said,  "to  expend  our  supply  of 
persons  with  highly  developed  skills  eaaen- 
tial  to  civilian  and  mUltary  activities*    Re- 
garding  operation   of   the   selective-service 
system,   the   President  added,   "the  occupa- 
tions! deferment  of  persons  posaeaslng  criti- 
cal skills,  if  they  are  currently  using  such 
skills  In  essential  activities."  was  to  be  i 
basic  GoTcnunent  policy.    So  was  the  "de 
fanaent  of  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals 
In  educational  and  .training  institutions  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  profesaional 
and  highly  skilled  manpower." 

"This  policy."  said  Ui  Truman,  "shall  ba 
adhered  to  by  all  departments  and  agendea 
under  their  control." 

Pew  people,  unless  they  are  rank  parttsansJ 
will  question  thr  purpose  of  the  sincerity! 
of  the  President  In  promulgating  this  pollcyj 
But  the  Government  has  become  so  big  thati 
it  U  quite  Impossible  for  any  Chief  Executive 
to  be  familiar  with  more  than  its  broadest 
operations  A  President  may  issue  an  order 
or  state  a  policy,  but  how  is  he  to  make  U 
sUck? 

Yet  the  problem  of  the  way  to  use  moet 
effectively  our  scientific  personnel  is  quite 
deftaltely  a  question  of  defeat  or  victory  il 
still  another  war  should  desolate  the  world, 
My  convictions  on  this  are  based  on  my  own 
experiences  in  the  last  war.  when  I  saw.  on 
every  side,  evidence  that  our  greatest  weapon 
was  our  technological  superiority.  When  ] 
retired  from  the  Navy  and  entered  Industry 
I  found  a  serious  gap  in  the  supply  of  techs 
nlcally  and  scientifically  trained  people  whd 
Butght  Improve  our  means  of  waging  war.     1 

Sailors  on  otir  fighting  ships  win  wars,  just 
as  du  the  brave,  weary  footsoldiers  who  suffei 
such  terrible  hardships.    Wars  are  also  woi 
by  skilled  commanders  on  land  and  sea  ant 
Ut  the  air.     We  have  a  common  and  utterly 
obligntory  duty  toward  all  fighting  person- 
nel, of  whatever  rank.    That  obligation  Is  tc 
provide  the  weapons  which  will  make  then| 
moet  effective  on  the  front  line,  and  wbictai 
Will  reduce  casualties.    We  eatmot  do  eitbe^ 
without  competent   men   esslgned  to  basl^ 
reoaarch  or  without  technical  men  in  thj 
laboratorlea  and  plants. 

we  did  not  do  the  )ob  we  might  have  dontf 
in   World   War   n.    May   I  cite   torpedoes 
They  are  extremely  Intricate  weapons, 
were   a   serloua   handicap   dxirlng   tha 
years  ot  the  war  In  the  Pacific  becauae  man: 
of  thsaa  were  iBeOclent.    Vice  Adm.  Charl 
A.   Idoekvood.  Jr..  who  waa  commander  o| 
subaaarteas.    Pacific    Fleet,    from    February 
IM3  until  December  1945.  haa  made  the  fiat 
charge    that    our    torpedoea    ware    inferior; 
Fletcher  Pratt,  the  naval  htotcalan.  ofrere<| 
^Metfte  aaaaqplas  la  a  inegniiia  article  aboui 
a  year  ago.    Be  toM  of  the  Submarme 
firing  at  a  Japanese  invaskm  fleet  steeiahK 
toward  the  Philippines  a  week  after  Pear 


at 

Itor- 
ran 


Harbor,    in    Decesabo'    IMi.    The    tortedo 
mlaaed.    A  fortnight  Utcr  the  Sargo  al[ned 
five    torpedoes    at    another    convoy.      Al 
them  went  wild.    Som^  of  our  early 
padoea    exploded    prematurely.     Many 
under  the  target.  i 

The  complicated  devices  which  make  tor- 
pedoea operate  effeetivrty  are  davelopel  in 
laboratortea.  of  eourse.  The  armor  plate  of 
tanks  Is  perfected  by  metalltirgtots.  By  tha 
tUTMt  bod  weapons  reach  the  fighting  Bnea 
It  is  too  late  to  do  much  about  them.  I  So 
eagi^KDents  are  lost  and  men  die.  That  la 
not  war.    It  Is  suicide. 

I  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  tn  lay- 
ing that  our  war  effort  would  have  t>ecn  i  sore 
effective  and  that  the  struggle  would  !  ksvw 
been  shortened,  with  consequent  saving  aC 
Uvea,  had  our  Industrial  plants  and  the 
armed  services  been  supplied  with  en<ugb 
scientifically  trained  men.  We  suffer  1  rom 
the  jasna  lack  tn  the  United  Kfttiraos  def  tnae 
program  today. 

We  Americans  like  to  pride  ouraelve  i  on 
being  practical  men.  We  ulk  gUWy  a  wot 
know-how.  whatever  the  phrase  really  nM  ana. 
I've  never  been  quite  certain.  I  admit  that 
'  e  have  a  definite  gift  for  utilizing  what  has 
beer  called  practical  research.  We  can 
make  gadgets  work.  I'm  pretty  confiflent 
tha:  we  can  turn  out  the  best  automotllcs. 
at  least  on  a  mass-production  basis,  and 
I'm  sure  that  our  refrtgarators,  oar  vac  ma 
cleaners,  and  our  nylon  sto^tngs  are  as  soad 
to  none  in  the  world.  Tet  I  have  little  1  alth 
that  we  can  overcome  a  future  enem; '  by 
atta^lng  him  with  vacuum  cleaners  or  by 
waving  stocking   at  him. 

We  are  still  lacking  in  what  has  been  called 
fundaoMBtal  or  pure  research.  Maybe  khat 
is  due  to  a  kind  of  national  iirpattence.  Our 
desire  Is  to  get  on  with  things,  to  put  [new 
products  on  the  line  so  they  will  earn  divi- 
dends, and  this  has  its  virtues.  IBut  It  also 
has  grave  defects.  I'm  quite  sure  that  fun- 
damental reaearch  in  Europe  was.  at  Icaet 
up  to  the  start  of  World  War  II.  well  afiead 
of  American  researt^.  I  dont  mean  I  that 
there  are  not  individuals  in  ths 
who  compare  favorably  with  the  bsst  at 
But  I  think  we  have  only  to  Icok 
number  of  Nobel  prizes  awarded  to 
peans  for  scientific  achievements,  in 
tlon  to  the  population  of  their  cciuit 
realize  that  we  have  quite  a  way  to  go.  j 

We  let  the  Europeans  bring  to  the 
of  usefulness  a  fundamental  scie:ittflc  arln- 
clple.  Then  we  make  something  out  ef  It. 
One  need  go  no  farther  than  i  he  atbmic 
bomb.  Scientists  of  many  n  itiona)itiee 
worked  out  the  basic  data — Einstein.  Ffrml. 
and  other  Europeans.  We  use<:  the  Idata 
and  we  beat  the  enemy  in  making:  the  tsbmb. 
So.  again,  we  need  scientists  with  j  top- 
flight brains.  It  might  be  wdl  to  jlook 
again  at  the  causes  for  this  crisis  in  vf^<^^ 
we  find  ouraalvae.  for  these  sliortagdi  of 
trained  maapowar  which  so  gravely  eialan- 
ger  the  Nation.  It  ts  too  pat  to  say  'that 
everything  would  be  solved  if  the  (Iraft 
boards  in  New  Tork,  Chicago.  Cetrolt.,  and 
the  small  towns  which  dot  the  Land  itould 
only  adopt  more  enlightened  deferment] 
clea. 

Thoee  of  ua  in  the  technical  profi 
have.  I'm  afraid,  tilhid  too  much 
hard  we  work  and  toa  IMle  about  the  i 
facttoae  we  derive.  We  have  aflared  av 
llgnrea  on  poaalble  eaminga:  aooasti 
ages  do  not  look  very  attractive.  We  jhave 
failed  to  make  It  clear  that  the  technologist 
can  get  a  decent  share  of  the  wor  d's  gofds  if 
he  is  competent  and  industrious. 

But  that  is  not  all.    We  have  been  l^dk- 
ward  in  portraying  the  noaflMU 
of  our  callings    We  talk  ahevt  apaalag 
tiers  of  sdaaea.  abovt  '*—*ir'*-| 
building  dams.   Tet  we  teve  not  rsaUy  i 
the  inner  gratification  which  cc 


vtould 
itboU- 
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r  a  life  tn  siseh  woelc.    What  is  much 
It  right  nam  la  to 
>ts  that  a  vastly 

Hh  la  woikl^  toMvd  aDoife 

aafe  after  ItB  yaw.  of 

<  so  that  It  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
do  oaore  than  merely  hope  for  peace. 
The  dolhur  aaema  unimportant  tn  tte  face 

Tet  theaa  m»m,  ao  graatty  to  be  dealrcd. 
need  fartbar  cxHitaMMaa.    Who  to  to 

t  3Hjt  a  ■hrntft.  tfua  to  mj  hag  jcari  in 
the  Wavy.  But  I  east  perBoada  asyaatf  to 
accept  the  plans  for  IRadaral  aM  to  educa- 
tkm.  rm  aware  that  OHUiy  «i»iT  edocatera 
have  endorsed  the  idea  that 
denta  shotild  be  awardi 
ahtpa.  But  Fm  worrtod 
Iwtagfwmce  with  our 

tlai;  and  I  shrink  from  the 

0<wluusly  thoae  of  ns  who  feel  that  way 
■*"■**  ooBie  up  with  a  safaatitute.  For  my- 
self. I  beBeva  there  is  a  growing  reaBmttoa 
on  the  part  of  American  taduatry  that  it  toM 
a  deftnltc  reapanalbtmy  to  aee  ttat  tha  aae- 
pl'  It  aaatk — aeteriMa.  nutiMan.  awl  JSa 
technical  aaan  toit  be  cultivated.  By  that 
I  BMaa  that  industry  moat  take  an 
tB  yooag  people  earty  In  their  eoDep 
If  It  hopea  to  have  adeqoate  peraooael  in 
our  eoaapaoy,  the  JOaas  tt  ^'^<^^^*n  fftaal 
Corp..  we  bave  taken  soaaa  aetloa  aloH  ihte 
lime,  although  not  — «»»«ah     wis  have  dvcn 

■      ~     w,  -a.,     A-_  »         -    ^^  _  _  •'^'^ 

neq>  to  tartiiitral  arhnnto  and  laav* 
tfnrtaw  fhah  sinaawi  »i!?f*  **■  **">  ua 
Otbar  fyaapairtw  ara  dfotag  the  aane  thing. 
*^°y.y»  o«l«rlBg  aeholarahlpa  wlthom  any 
coaurttawat  that  the  students  will  work  for 
tha  parttcolar  cnmpany  wImb  they  graduato. 
The  Idea  that  todnstry  has  an  ohBgatloB  to 
intarest  boys  and  glrto  tn  hJghar  education 
iaaS?**  ^£?     Aaptbar  poiiMKllty  is 

saM  aad  itoinlifia  of  uapuiaUua  e^^oyccs* 

Tb  do  so  wmM  ba  a  toorale  builder  in  the 
th^  It  would  aafe*  o«r  people  take  a 
'  Interest  in  the  continued  suceeea  "vl 
ctahntty  of  the  company.  I  have  no  daabt 
that  the  labor  unlona  would  cooftam  with 
enthostaam  with  any  such  project. 

other  hand.  I  wUI  stick  my  neck 
My  that  tt  la  aaaler  to  work  ooCs 
it  was  90  or  35 
ago.  I  poeed  thto  question  to  the  edu- 
I  who  worked  with  oar  coissmittee.  Moet 
of  tham  thought  that  it  was  leas  dUBeuIt. 
They  pointed  to  very  much  higiMr  hourly 
wacee  aad  to  the  ta^  number  of  Job  op- 
tog  eonaga  to  a  tot  aor*  e^paaatva  tham  tt 
*^»».toSr*lF. 

iften  aak  me  whether  thoae  of  oa 
:  hava  torbntrlena  de  enough  to  en- 
_  glrto  to  enter  the  field.  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  cloaed  mind  on  that.  I  think 
awtonhav* apectol qiualltiea.  such  m 

valuable.    I  know  vary  well  that  our  com- 
pany  would  haea  ao  haaiUtion  at  aU  in 

Tet 
.tha 
gM  Ida  haa  baen  trained  at 

in  crder  to  get 

ehjecttve  to 
worthy  aadlaaalfortt.    Ittoa 

Ite  vn  tafea  tha  glrto  on.  too.  if  they  are 
able  to  hold  the  jobs.    But  the  prlaalpal  tn- 
of  our  committee  was.  qotto  rightly. 
t  hafB.     About  1.000.000  of  them  reach 
'  tt  each  year,  and  the  number  will 
~"^  "     during   the   next   de- 

tts  its  share  of  these 
I    am 
— "T    "1  iBigfaliiM    III  laaiai  iTii  iirfiij 
of 


A«« 


n.nced  d  this.  So  must  aJ!  parenta  They 
rr.uut  realise  why  their  n-wn  »on  la  dTnlim 
While  the  bey  acrr-«  ^he  «treet  whc  u  srudy- 
Ing  to  be  ft  physicist  ts  dererred  Q^jue  a 
few  mothers  and  rathers  alrf'adT  understand 

1  heard  ab<im  one  taiher  wSitb*  win  wjw 
tn  law  schoo!  wha*  a  netgbburs  &jt  was 
taJc:ng  engineering 

"My  son  should  go  ato  the  Araar."  be  said 
but  B;i!  should  flnl*  hto  caOege  course. 
w. -.:'.>  .1  !.  B...^   worfctog  an  waaBaaa,  iMv 

8'  ::  wt:".cl  Ine  ^  silUr.g  do^  tf  faa  bag  to  igfet. 

His    one    chance    of    siirvlval 

wh.>fhrr   Amen-ar   <irt«>r.,-f 
t'T    •;,„.        :...  •        :     .; 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

C-    MZXliXSCeLi. 

ST  TBZ  SBIfATE  OF  7XK  DIU'IVL)  STATIS 
Mamdmg.  October  t.  19S1 

Ux.  THYt  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
BoaniauNifi  consent  to  bave  prtaied  in 
the  AnpfiMttT  of  the  l|giwn  %  aiate- 
■MOt  hf  Gov.  Harold  B.  CMaaaHi.  now 
pteaMeul  of  the  Univeiaity  of  Pnmsyl- 
vania.  which  he  made  Uiis  morning  he- 
Xore  tbe  ^?aiicin«ii  Mtaggmtttee  c(  ttM 
Senate  Committee  oo  Waieigj 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public 

3S  piftt  ef  the  toooRBi  tt  g  eoat  of 

$273  34 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hscota.  as  follows: 


drawn  frcan  these  facT«.  and  from  olh<sr  facta 
asaembJed  by  this  or  other  commltteea,  aiw 
for  Tou  to  drs«j  As  a  witness.  I  do  noc'gtva 
eonc'Tisions      ha  a  'rttness.  1  do  not  aHOCl- 

at*'  myseif  with  arv  other  person;  I  do  not 
at:aci  any  other  person;  I  teatlfy  of  what  I 
tn.-iw  a.nd  I  will  be  perso«iaHT  reaponalbte  for 
wt.it  I  say 

Let  me  also  add  that  I  am  not  intenatad 
in  port  mortems — especially  net  for  the  sake 
of  post  mortem*  1  am  Interested  in  tha 
future  IE  the  future  of  the  American  peopto 
andtfce  future  of  mankind.  I  am  very  in- 
terested in  history  as  an  aid  in  dedaions  fbr 
the  future 

Wow^a  you^ow.  the  testimony  which  I 
****  ^^?  eahpanaed  bef<jre  the  McCarran 
•■■■■Mta  ^to  rsAacted  ir.  a  number  of  ways 
teto  ^Wr  haarlngs  and  in  recent  press  re- 
••■aaa  by  the  State  Department  and  stat^ 
aacnts  of  the  President. 

I  therefore  now  preaent  the  facu  wlilch  I 
do  knew,  which  are  pertiaeni  tc  your  im- 
media  It  task  and  which  are  alao  Important 
<"*  a  Maeh  broacei  base  thaii  tout  Immediate 
task. 

^y  I  *i»o  stale  tiai  I  address  myself 
— P*''*any  to  the  DemocraUc  Senators  m  my 
preee^tattoa.  I  know  that  they  are  just  as 
patriotic  and  Just  as  interested  m  the  future 
**'  °"f°^**T  ••  I  am  I  wili  endeavor  to 
be  objective  and  to  sroid  partisanship  and 
I  bcneve  they  wlU  do  likewise 

l^he  taro  aaajer  eentral  points  of  my  tcstl- 
™^r  today^pon  which  I  wii:  present  ex- 
taaMae  avtdance.  are  these: 

1-  There  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 

»ld-wKle  pattern  of  action  wtilcb  haa  had 

as  Its  consequence  the   undermining  at  tb« 

Chtness  Watymallt t  Party  and  of  Cbiank  Kai- 

lurr.ing  of  China  tc  aiaoat 

nation  by  the  Chlneee  Com- 

and  by  Mao  Tse-iung. 

2.  There  is  now  in  lia  early  stagea  a  stm- 

tier    world-wide    pattern    of    acucm    arhleh 

WoaM  have  as  its  consequence  the  undennin- 

tagof  the  Congress  Party  of  India  and  of 

"     aisr  Wehru  and  xiie  turning  of  India  to 

domination  of  the  Communist  Party  of 


of  invitation  to 
:Wilay  hi  FtHladitphla  at  7  p.  m. 
OB  Ttanmtaiy  night,  aad  tt  was  not  poaalbie  to 

of 

May  I  atoo  brto^  atate  tha  baiig i  o< 

»y    -- 

sUluto  mi  ^aeaie  WetottOMs.  had  before  theox 
to  a  wltuMB  a  forawr  aieai^ber  of  the  In- 


OB  October  0.  7.  8.  IMa.  which 
mr  by  Dr.  RilUp  Jaeaop.  and 
at  which  Mr  Owen  Latttaorw  was  an  active 
participant.  Or.  Oolegrove  further  testi- 
I  waa  ptasaat  and  that  he  recalled 


preaent  throwghoot  the  conference 

I  had  no  advance  knowledge  whatsoever 
that  Dr  Coiegrove  was  to  tarttfy  aor  of  what 
he  intended  to  say. 

After  hto  testimony  t2ie  McCarran  com- 
mittee subpenaed  me  tc  produce  my  tran- 
script. This  I  did.  and  I  answered  their 
questions  tn  relation  thereto. 

I  said  to  that  committee  and  I  say  now 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  make  accusations  nor 
to  give  exonerations.  I  will  MBtty  of  the 
facu  which  I  knew.    The  aatoitaidDaa  to  be 


I  tatoe  it  there  Is  no  need  tc  dwell  upon 
the  tragic  results  of  the  first  pattern  of 
setloa  to  America,  to  the  people  of  China, 
and  to  the  workl.  Korea,' with  aU  of  its 
heavy  loas  of  Bvea.  la  only  one  of  the  sad 
dvtvatiwaa. 

I  taha  tt  there  If  also  no  need  to  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  caiAstrophlc  reculta  wtilch 
would  flow  from  tJjk  aieocnd  pattern  of  action 
to  America,  to  the  people  of  India,  and  eo  the 
world.  In  number?  the  3S0.00C.000  of  India, 
added  to  the  WX.OOO.OOO  new  under  Com- 
demlnaticn  would  bnng  a  total  at 
"'  I,  or  slightly  more  than  one-half 
Of  the  aaoaiaa  of  the  wcrld  under  Ccnununlst 
atrateglc  position.  India  in  Cotn- 
added  to  China  la  Communlat 

place    the    rich    southeast   of 

Asia.  hMSBChtna  Malaya.  Burma,  and  Thal- 
buad  tn  the  position  of  a  lush  plum  in  a 
nutataAer.  In  political  poeitKjn,  India  In 
hands  would  provide  a  ready- 
joni.«^t  agair.jjt  the  Moslem  nations 
sttirdy  and  courageous  Pakistan. 
I  am  aware  that  the  State  Department  haa 
den  tod  that  it  tn  any  way  participated  in  tha 
pattern  ot  actiijn  in  China  which  I  deacrlbe. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr  A:he6on  and  the  Ambassador  at  Large, 
Dr  Pniiip  Jessup,  have'  both  tesUfiad  and 
have  repeatedly  stated  ( I  \  that  the  State  ~ 
partment  rendered  every  reasonable  aaa_ 
ance  to  Chiang -Kal-aheic  and  the  Chine. 
Nationalists  against  the  Chinese  C(mm«- 
nlsts;  ( 2  \  that  the}'  have  never  proposed  cut- 
ting oR  all  miiltarr  aid  from  the  China  Ma- 
tionaltsts,    \Z)    thi.t   they   never   have   been 
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wiuiug  U)  permit  rormoM  to  fo  lo  Uw  Chl- 
nis»  (•  .mm\ml«u.  44)  ftwJ  U»«t  ih«y  n#t«r 
have  <  an»lder«d  or  cxmttmplatMl  lh»  7*eo(- 
niiK  :-.     -f   th«  CblDW*  OHBauotot  Oown- 

-!>;<>>     rcc  ircl    vUl    dlMCtlj    OOaUMUCt    tht* 
U^tl.-n    ^^   ■■'.   '.Uein  od  «il  fOOT  polBlK.     It  U 

a  '  .f  r  :-»ci  thm  1  would  hmy  fraatM- 
v<  »,r,...  -  «•  in  lb*  jutur«  kctlun*  ol  tbm  8t*t« 
DffM^rrment  ogclahi  tf  pMt  my ><■  ***'* 
admit  ted.  Xt  tl>«y  ttld  tiMM  •««  •«<««  of 

juc»gin*nt  If  ifc*T  Mid  u»y  w«»  now  »l«rt 
to  the  (ActA.  fcRd  woukl  aot  repMt  Xh»  mis- 
Aa  u  1&.  the  d«al*lB  by  tte  8Ute  D»- 
_it  at  tmafi  t  kwm  wre  tni*.  th* 
.  trr  tlw  Ot«M  D^wrtaam  of  tblnca  I 

kacw  w*  not  tru*.  Imvm  om  vary  unway 
*iMl  tftatartMtf  wtth  r«f;Mtl  to  our  oountryii 


nam  to  ftrcMnt  th»  vrtOnnem  of 
the  two  patMras  of  action  with  r«f«r*nce 
to  ChliM  and  to  India.  I  vUl  not  cndcaTor 
to  iiiir  motHw  or  tntenuona  of  tba  par- 
Ma  ba  no  <|tt«aUon  but 
oC  ttM  par^o^aato  toad  tb*  best 
had!  good  iDottvae.  Tttmn 
aa  nuMlInn  but  that  many  of  tba 

^ ^ auch  due  to  Ignocaaoe  or 

ra^Bd«rMaatti«  of  vital  facta.  There  can 
br  no  quattop  but  that  many  of  tbe  partici- 
panu  were  patriotic  eltlsens  of  their  coun- 
trtea  *ho  iRad«  error*  of  JudfOMHit.  There 
eaa  ba  no  qviestmn  but  that  many  of  the 
fcnu  »ere  icMowlDf  aewelatca  of  the 
kt  d<»ign  in  I  jMiiwctlon  with  the 


I  a-Ul  not  sit^reipt  to  elantfy  any  of  the 
tndrrlduate  tbat  I  will  name  today.  In  fact. 
•c  tmi  am  the  ooBeeqiweaaea  to  our  country 
art  caoevaad  tbe  ttamUUtitkm  !•  not  the 
BHrt  Importhnt  feature.  Tbe  r«falt*  ara 
eqttallT  traclc  whether  they  follow  from 
honest  mtfttalEee  or  eubTermlT*  treaaon. 

But  wbat  ta  Tery  important  from  a  st&nd- 
polni  of  indlTlduals  to  the  fact  that  aU  over 
rU  OMB  vSio  wtrt  parttdpaaU  in  the 
,  of  netkn  are  now  trmncf  errlnc 

to  Xadia. 

I  \rta  now  proceed  to  develop  some  of  the 
ma)or    evidence    with    regard    to   the   China 

pattern  of  action 

During  World  War  li  I  spent  more  than 
2  7t:r»  on  the  stall  of  Admiral  WU'lam  P. 
Halsey  In  the  PacJSc  For  more  than  half 
of  that  tune  and  up  to  the  tlaae  of  the 
surrender  of  Japan  and  Ite  oc«ipatJon  I 
served  a«  assistant  chief  of  staff  and  as  ofli- 
'-er  in  charge  ol  the  admiral's  flag  |*>t.  which 
U  the  center  in  tbe  superslructta-e  of  the 
Qttgship  in  which  information  and  commu- 
nic-ation  »Uh  the  fleet  and  niih  other  aowk' 
mands  IS  assemMed  and  mtegrated. 

In  these  c>.pac!tie«  n  was  m?  duty  to 
know  the  content*  ol  pians  and  tntelllgenca 
rep<*rta  of  the  admirai  s  command  and  of 
related  owm mands 

Thiis  I  know  that  It  waa  the  recommecded 
plan  of  the  armed  serviceji  when  the  war 
ended,  which  I  a«*ume  is  no  Songer  clKssjhed 
material,  and  ahich  naiionil  securi'y  no 
longer  require*  to  be  secret,  that,  the  Japa- 
ne«e  armies  In  Mancburla  should  be  di- 
rected to  march  to  the  se*  with  their  arms,  be 
there  disarmed  by  the  Vnited  StJ»t««  Marines 
and  Cniied  Slates  Navy,  and  be  repatrlawd 
to  Japan 

This  recommerided  procedure  whs  disap- 
proved by  the  S'.ate  Depariment  on  the 
ground  that  the  morale  of  the  Chinese  a.nd 
Ruman  people  and  our  reiaiiona  to  both  re- 
quired that  the  Japanese  Armies  be  dis- 
armed In  the  Interior  by  the  Russian  ax^ 
Chinese  forces. 

As  a  result  the  Japanese  arms  in  Man- 
churia were  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  Cota- 
mtinlsts  by  the  Russian  forow.  and  the  Japa- 
naae  soldiers  were  taken  to  SiberU.  where  a 
substantial  numt>er  still  remain  as  an  arm?d 
totct  under  Communist  command. 


IB  my  Mnrtc*  in  Um  Havy  I  wm  »m  vwn 
of  ttw  MtMided  Mtd  cwtful  eoMMtratlon 
In  the  Navy  of  p.atwar  OUna  policy  and  of 
tba  oomhtned  consttisratlon  of  thia  matter 
with  tba  Army.  I  know  of  this  both  from  my 
ssrrtM  with  Admiral  Halsey  In  Japan  at  the 
MiH  o(  tba  war  and  from  my  brlaf  service  m 
UM  oAos  of  tht  SMTSUry  of  the  Navy  af  tar 
tba  oeeupatloa  eonaand  In  Japan  wna 
tumad  ow  to  Admiral  Spruance  by  Admiral 
Balsay. 

I  And  that  my  recoUactlon  In  this  rcapcct 
are  confirmed  In  detail  by  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Jamas  fy>rr«atal.  who  waa  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  that  time. 

I  now  prsaept  to  you  the  appropriate  ref- 
1— B«s  In  tha  Poer— isl  diary  as  published  In 
tlM  book,  tha  Forrastal  Dlarlea.  by  Walter 
MlUls  and  I.  8.  Duflald,  iMMd  by  tha  Vlkmg 
Press. 

Prom  these  entries  It  Is  ^ppaiant  that  the 
combined  Naey-Army  stui^  and  racotnmen- 
datlon  contained  In  the  Patteraon-Porreatal 
memorandum  for  aid  to  Chiang  Kal-sbak 
against  the  Chinese  Communists  was  re- 
jected by  the  State  Department,  with  Dean 
Ac  cson.  then  Under  Secretary,  taking  an 
active  part  In  It^  rejection. 

Instead,  direct  consultations  regarding 
China  were  conducted  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
by  the  State  Department,  and  the  Marshall 
mission  was  dispatched  to  China  with  lU 
Inatructlons  to  force  the  Chinese  Natlonallsta 
to  accept  the  Chinese  CommunlsU  into  their 
QownmieBt  and  into  th«lr  armies  on  a  com- 
proBlw  bada.  and  to  stop  the  aid  to  the  Chi- 
nese NattonallsU  unless  this  waa  accom- 
pttahed. 

The  Marshall  mission,  the  unfortunate  di- 
rective from  the  President  under  which  it 
functioned,  and  its  results  are  familiar  to  all 
of  you. 

Poll  owing  thU  period  the  next  slsnlflcant 
period  Is  the  latter  half  of  1948.  During  thU 
period  Congress  had  voted  an  appropriation 
for  military  aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  m 
their  struiggle  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsu.  But  the  record  shows  that  very 
little  of  this  military  aid  was  actually 
shipped,  that  there  were  unduly  long  delajs 
In  the  issuance  of  export  licenses  and  permits, 
and  that  as  Admiral  Oscar  Badger  testified, 
many  of  the  rifles  and  machine  gtins  lacked 
essential  (>arts  when  they  arrived  In  China. 
During  this  period.  Mr.  WUUam  Remington 
had  direct  administrative  supervision  over 
these  shipping  license  in  the  Commerce  De- 
pmrtment. 

In  the  late  months  of  this  year  (1948)  tbe 
Chinese  Nationalists  suffered  their  first  seri- 
ous reverses.  The  appropriate  odlclals  In  tha 
State  Department  then  recommended  a 
course  of  action  which  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  characterised  as  "admlnlatartag  a 
final  coup  de  grace  to  Chiang's  goearnmant,** 
and  which  he  rejected. 

I  present  a  copy  of  the  appropriate  pages  at 
the  ■  Forrestal  dairies"  to  prove  this  point. 

Ea.-ly  m  1949.  General  Marshall  realgned  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Ach— on  took  his 
place  on  January  21,  1940.  At  the  same  time 
Mr  Lovett  resigned  u  UDdenecretary  of  Sute 
and  Mr   Webb  took  his  place. 

On  January  38.  1949,  Mr.  Forrestal  waa 
notified  by  the  President  that  his  resignation 
would  be  accepted.  (It  became  effective  on 
March  2B.  1949  ) 

Then  on  Pebruary  5.  1949  the  White  House 
conference  with  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
took  plax?e. 

I  testified  regarding  this  conference  before 
the  McCarran  committee  on  my  first  appear- 
ance on  October  1.  1951.  as  follows: 

"Mr  MoRius  WU!  you  relate  what  you  know 
about  that  particular  subject,  (stopi^ng  arms 
cid  to  Chinese  Nationalists)  Governor 
6i.is8en? 

•M.-  Stassk*  I  know  what  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberi{  told  me. 
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i"Mr  Moaav.  WUl  you  ten  «*  what  It*  toldi 

jkn  about  it?  «     .. 

^••Mr.  Sraasaw.  When  I  saw  Senator  Tiinden-' 
ta^rg  foe  whom.  a«  you  know.  I  hare  the 
viry  hlghssT  regard,  for  the  Last  time  in 
£  hona  In  Onmd  Baplda.  Mich.,  in  No- 
vember of  1950,  Jurt  prior  to  my  U  it  trip 
through  Asia  and  aiound  the  world,  lie  told 
lAe  of  a  White  House  conference  on  thU 
^lestlon  of  stopping  supplies  for  Chiang 
Hal  Shek.  ^      ^ 

^•Mr.  Moaaia.  Will  you  develop  that  for  oa, 
i|  there  Is  any  more  to  develop? 
i  Mr.  arMSV  Senator  Vandenberg  tald  mi 
)k  this  conf  erance  toe  waa  called  In  to.  whicta 
Be  said  was  the  only  conference  that  he  bad 
^een  called  la  to  on  Asiatic  policy,  it  was 
lere   proposed   by   Secretary   Achestn   and 
Je«up  to  the  Prealdent  that  tbe  sup- 
.jt  which  were  then  being  loaded  l:i  shlpi 
HawaU  and  San  Pranclsco  for  tbe  Chianfl 
U-ahek      govemaaott      be      dramiXlcally 
3pped  as  a  move  toward  world  peaci:. 
"That  W   that   all  armamenU  she  uld 
tnmedlatjly  cut  off  from  the  Chlmae 
tlonalUU  and  that  the  ships  that  we-e  1 
pn    the   way   and    then    being   loade<l.    as    J 
eecall — he   said    there   were    five   sucli   shlpS 
^at  would  be  carrying  supplies  to  tlie  Chl4 
se      NaUonallsts— they      shotUd      all      b* 
3pped  m  a  dramatic  and  direct  announce-^ 
snt  to  stop  the  supplies  that  were  omtlnuj 
the  Internal  war  in  China;  that  he  thed 
Rigorously  oppoaad  it  and  analyzed  it.  an4 
that  after  illf  iisilnn  with  members  of  the 
^abinet    who   were   present,   the   Presldeni 
decided  xiot   to  go  ahead  with  the  recom^ 
tnendatlon    of    Secretary    Acheaon    and    Dr. 
^essup    m    view    of    Senator    Vand«nberg'* 
Itatement  he  would  publicly  oppose  It.  and 

fcwaa  ortain  he  would  get  the  ma>)rtty  of 
United  Sutes  Senate  to  Join  wi:h  hiri 
the  opposition  to  that  policy.  ' 

I      Mr.     Mouus.  V/ere     these    suppUes    pv 
phased  by  the  moneys  appropriated  ty 
aress  during  the  1946-48  period? 
r  "Mr.  SraaakN.  Tes. 
;    "Mr.  Moaaxs.  Were  they  the  supplies 
terred  to  by  Senator  Vandenberg? 

•Mr.  Stassex.  They  would  be  ptr-cha — ^ 
^y  various  sources,  by  the  Chinese  Hatloa- 
allsts.  It  was  to  be  all  arms  en  mute  tp 
the  Chinese  Nationalists,  Just  a  ccmpletle 
stoppage  of  all  supplies  of  a  military  natur* 
tor  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  whateviT  thel" 
pource  of  purchase  ixaA  been. 

"Mr.  Moaais.  What  was  the  date  of 
•White  House  conference  that  SenaUir  Vi 
denberg  told  you  about? 
,     "Mr.  SraaaxM.  I  do  not  know  the  date.    ]t 
jean  be  traced  down  at  the  point  when  the 
|»i»H»  ware  g<Hng  to  saU  from  Hawaii  anfl 
Ban  Pranclsco  with  these  supplies." 
!    On  the  next  day  (Oct.  3.  1961).  '±e  De- 
ipartment   of    State    isauad  a  release    whlc^ 

r eluded  these  statements:  , 

"Secretary  Acheson  has  no  recoUwrtlon  « 
isuch  a  meeting.  Ambassador  Jessup  has  e|o 
recollecUon  of  such  a  meeting.  V'e  haiie 
checksd  the  records  at  the  Whit*  Hot4e 
:  thoroughly.  We  have  checked  the  Secre- 
.tary'8  records  and  find  nothing." 
I  I  challenged  this  release  In  this  spedflc 
(direct  queatlon: 

!  "Does  Secretary  Acheaon  deny  tiat  at  la 
{meeting  in  the  White  House  In  1949  he  re^- 
kxmmended  stopping  mltttary  aid  to  he  Chl- 
tneae  NattOMUit  Ouiunimwit  «MI  Uiat  Se«- 
jator  Vandenberg  opposed  it?"  j 

The  Department  of  State  on  the  followhig 
iday  Issued  a  further  release  partially  reveri- 
ing  their  earlier  release.  They  admitted  t»e 
conference,  placed  responsibility  for  the  refc- 
fommendation  to  stop  military  aid  }&  Oei- 
ieral  Barr.  declmed  to  state  what  tbe  poaltldn 
'of  Mr.  Acheeon  was  in  the  oonfere  ice.  and 
stated  that  Mr.  Jessup  waa  not  present  at  the 
conference.  MT.  Jcasup  also  testified  befo^ 
you  that  he  was  not  preaent. 
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VaatfMkMfli  pnaoMi.  dtary  sub- 
stantiates the  esaentlal  facts  of  my  recollec- 
tion of  his  statement  to  me.  It  does  not  say 
who  was  present.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  a  rec- 
of  thia  nature  would  doc  be 
for  action  and  pnwentad  at  a  ooo- 
betwaen  the  President  and  Senator 
Vandaobcrg  tinlcas  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
appro. ed  It  and  recommended  it. 

The  military  altuation  in  China  at  the  time 
of  this  conference  was  approximately  as  Indi- 
cated on  this  map.  In  other  worda.  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  China  were  then  tm- 
der  Chinese  Nattonallat  administration  and 
only  one-third  tmder  Chinese  Communist 
control. 

The  developments  Immediately  preceding 
this  cQOfersooe  tnctnded  tbe  foUowtng: 

On  January  31.  1MB.  Chiang  Kal-ahek  re- 
tired as  President  of  China  and  Oen.  U 
TSun:;-Jin  was  naaaed  as  acting  president. 

On  January  23.  1949.  the  Peiping  ganisco 
rurrendered  to  the  Chinese  Oomwrnntsts. 

On  January  31.  IMS.  Gen.  Hauh  Tueh. 
Governor  of  Kwanttmg  Province,  declared  In 
Canton  that  Kwantung.  Kwangsl.  Hunan, 
and  Pukien  Provinces  would  make  a  last- 
ditch  stand  against  communism. 

The  developments  following  are  outlined 
here. 

On  March  15,  1949.  Secretary  Achescn  wrote 
a  letter  to  Senator  Cowmallt  rejecting  the 
McCarran-Chlna  aid  biU  which  had  been 
supported  by  letter  by  7»  Democratic  and  36 
Republican  Senators. 

Ob  April  2.  1949.  the  Pelptng  Communist 
radio  broadcast  a  statement  that  the  Chinese 
Cnaanunists  would  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
XJ   8-  8.  R.  In  the  event  of  a  world  war. 

On  May  3.  1940.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault  told 
the  Senata  Anaad  Servicca  Coounittee  that 
South  CblBB  eeuld  be  hM  with  United 
States  aid. 

On  May  36.  1940.  Acting  Prealdent  U 
TSiiiii  Jsai  of  Cha  rtiinsss  NatlonaUsta.  asked 
Itar  moral  euBwuagtiBW*  from  the  United 
States  and  for  some  statement  that  the 
United  States  realises  the  import  of  things 
ttiat  ore  happening  in  AMa. 

On  June  30.  1949.  the  Chinese  Natlooallet 
Government  dadared  all  Chinese  Oommunlst 
ports  would  be  dosed  to  traflic  on  Jana  M 
to  prewBt  war  supplies  from  raafdtfBg  tba 
Communists. 

On  June  39.  1949.  the  last  1.S0O  troops  of 
the  United  States  Army  left  Korea. 

On  July  37.  1949.  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  announced  that  a  thorough  review  of 
llBiaed  States  policy  towwd  the  Par  East 
be  made  under  the  guidance  of  Am- 
at  Lares  Jsasap.  with  a  vletr  to 
leeomaaandationa  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  formulation  and 
mentation  of  policy  concerning  tht 

On  Atigust  5.  1949.  the  State  Dapartaent 
iaeiKd  the  White  Paper  on  China,  cdltad  by 
Dr.  Jeaaup.  marking  off  the  Chinese  Na- 
tieoaUsts.  and  declaring  that  thev  bad  loat 
■•■■^■■pti  their  ow-n  decay  and  not  thrcnigh 
any  lnade<iuacy  of  American  aid. 

On  At«ust  a.  1949.  asuatoi  Vandenberg 
stataa  paUWr  that  the  MvtMr  of  poMcj  toy 
Dr.  JHBOp  dMold  not  uiartuok  the  poail* 
taUty  of  flndinK  a  way  to  aid  tbe  uon-Ooai- 
aaualata  in  China. 

On  Septemt)er  13.  1949.  the  Senate 
Relations  Committee  passed  20-3.  tiie  one  : 
three-tenths  MIlkNi  Btftttvy  aartstaiMir  pro- 
gram, including  $75,000,000  for  the  "general 
area  of  China." 

On  October  1 .  1949.  the  Chinese  Communist 

Peoples  Republic  was  proctalmed. 

On  October  «.  1M».  tbe  U.  a  S.  R.  raeog" 

the  Chlneae  OMuannlrt  Peoples  Ba- 

Btilgaria  and  Bomanla  toBewsd  on 

October  S,  and  Poland  and  CBsdwalovakla 

on  October  4. 

On  October  5.  1949.  the  line  of  the  in- 
ternal war  extended  across  China  at  a  point 
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about  125  milea  north  of  Cannon,  vrith  the 
four  sottthem  provtoeca  and  ipproxlmstely 
40  percent  of  the  people  not  WMler  Oooimu- 
nlat  ouutrol. 

On  October  6.  7,  asKl  8  a  <iooftrsnes  of 
approximately  25  citizens  and  State  Depart* 
ment  ogctals  was  held  at  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment UBdsr  a  call  arranged  by  Dr.  Jeasup. 
Tbe  major  portion  of  the  sesiiton  waa  pre- 
sided over  by  Or.  Jcaat^  and  crtbar  porttoos 
by  Dr  Poadtck. 

At  this  conference  tbe  prcvslilng  group 
was  led  in  tbe  discf  Ions  by  Mj*.  Owen  Latti- 

^er.  This  pre* 
10  points  for 
Ameftean  policy  in  China  and  In  Asia,  aa 
foUowa: 

I.  That  Asia  sfccadd  be  apftoactod  at  a 
Un  g-term  ptwMcia  to  be  stugled  and  de- 
ferrcc.  that  tbe  BBHiMi  OoBMBtalit  attes* 
tlon  was  ioucuutiwtad  fest  on  WssBwa  So- 
rope  with  Its  induatrtal  streofth:  that  the 
United  Stataa  abeniA  Ilkcwtse  give  priority 
to  Borope. 

S.  That  an  aid  to  Arta  pffc#niai  abooid  aot 
be  started  by  the  OnMed  Staftaa  BBta  af«w 
long  and  emntvi  study  becaiiat  of  tbe  eom- 
plexlty  of  Arta  and  the  dangsrs  of  a  Ooaonu- 
nlst  dHxga  of  Uiritad  Stataa  taiporallaB. 

S.  Tbat  tbe  Rnsstaa  Ooaraaaaists  were  not 
as  ageiiaelvr  as  Hitler  and  wotild  not  be  apt 
to  cake  d&rcet  military  aettce  to  expand 
the!.'  eaaptre. 

4.  -nuit  the  Dnttsd  Itatea  al»Mdd  reeognlas 
the  Communist  MapMa  nspiiMki  Ooeem- 
ment  of  China  UBdtr  tbe  lead  Tslitp  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  at  an  early  date. 

5.  Tbat  tbe  United  State*  hculd  < 
the  reeogxdtton  at  tbe  Cocntxiuixiat 
Republic  Government  by  Brlt;.ln  at>d  India 
and  follow  with  Ha  own  reeignltloa  soon 
thereafter. 

e.  That  It  should  be  United  States  policy 
to  turn  Fornioae  over  to  tbe  <:Thln— s  Ooi 
■ranlet  Oonaimnent. 

7.  Tbat  ft  abould  be  Ttixited  States  policy 
to  penrlt  the  Chinese  Ooaajniinlrts  to  take 
Bong  KoDg  if  they  insMed. 

&  That  Preniler  Neliru  had  abown  reac- 
tkmary  and  art>ltrary  tcndenct<w  and  should 
not  be  leaned  on  or  assisted  ss  a  leader  of 
Don-Cemmunlat  foveea  In  Aata. 

f .  "mat  tbe  United  Mates  tf  toald  net  ap- 
prove cf  tbe  bioekade  of  tbit  ObSBBrBBlBt 
Chin  see  eoast  by  tbe  Chinees  MattaaaBBts 
under  Chiang  irs4  shsk.  sboiiM  anSat  in 
breaking  it.  and  AOBld  send  ansROBJe  aid  to 
the  area  of  China  under  CMnBBBlai  eontroL, 

!''■.  That  no  aid  should  be  sent  to  tbe  non- 
Communist  Cblaeae  goerrflaaa  lia  tbe  tmth  of 
China,  nor  to  the  Chlng  Ka.':-^ek  forces, 
and  the  ntihtary  suppUes  en  route  to  them 

cut  oC. 

tbe  eoBference  I  qapoaed  all  of 
these  10  polnta.  and  aa  tbe  stcnivrapblc 
transcript  will  show  I  urged  tbe  foUowfng: 

A.  Thst  American  Asiatte  policy  should  be 
given  immediate  attentl<m  as  I  considered 
Asia  to  be  the  number  one  priority  of  the 
Russian  Communists  and  tbat  they  would 
move  into  tbe  vnewa  fea  Asia  at  an  early 

Tbat  tbia  was  true  bsesnae  Aala  was 
9f  of  the  Sovldt  Unkm.  and 
the  CommunislB  wnold  not  move  aggtasstva- 
ly  toward  either  Bdwme  or  AJaaka  ao  long 
aa  tbey  ware  wneartala  abewt  ilsla. 

B.  Tbat  an  Aaartean  AM  to  Asia  program 
should  be  promptly  cBtabdah>!d  under  able 
men  with  a  bead^oarten  It  Bangti^.  to 
assist  the  non-Conannlat  prnpiee  and  that 
study  and  action  abfinld  mtm'm  Somard  to- 
gether as  in  the  MarabaH  piait 

C.  Ttet  tba  BOMiaB  OoaBmonlsta  ware 
potantlaDy  Jmt  aa  ligiswl*!  as  Bttlsr  and 
that  America  sbotild  consider  sggiesslne  ae- 
tloc  by  tbe  Soviet  Utiion  aa  one  of  tbe  dcfl- 
nite  altaraatlve  pcsslbilltles. 

D.  Tbat  the  UnMad  Statta  abould  not 
reoognlae    the   G— unlat  |iB««B«aBi   In 


China,  and  that  to  dc  so  wocld  be  one  of 
tbe  most  treglc  moves  the  United  Stales 
could  make  In  long-term  world  strate^ 

e.  That  the  United  States  shottld  an- 
nonnoe  tbat  tt  ooosSdere  Formoisa  a  vital 
part  of  OBT  pertneter  and  tbat  we  would 
not  imrartt  as  armed  aaaautt  irom  the  main- 


G.  Tbat 
of  tbe 
India  aboald 
sboQld  not  be 


P.  Tbat  tbe  United  Stiites  shotUd  back 
up  the  Brttisb  at  Hong  Koni;.  and  that  if 
the  Bntlah.  who  must  l>e  our  cloee  partnw 
In  tbe  world,  decidsd  to  stand  and  fight  at 
Bong  Kong  wa  abould  back  them  up  with 
andsblpa. 

an  tmpsrtant  leader 
list  areas  of  Asia,  that 
economic  aid.  th.\t  be 
in  hts  crcT.  to  de- 
third  pnsltton  In  the  axirld  itrusgic- 
B.  Tbat  for  tha  sake  of  wr^rld  peace  and 
aaeurlty  hi^h  American  policy 
toe  to  prr^ent  Russian  Comnwalat 
Itlc  eoneoiidn.-inn  of  AiiA.  tbat 
of  oppoei'  <  1.  :  the  Communist 
advasee  tn  AilB  ibouid  l:  made,  and  that 
all  forces  leaialtag  cHrmunUm  m  Asia 
should  be  a'.ded  militarily  aa  well  aa  aeo- 
ncnnically. 

There  was  ccnsldaraHe  auppmt  in  the 
discussion  for  ray  petMiaB.  bm  the  Lattt- 
more-Rcrmgar  grcap  prevailed 

Near  the  oondnsion  of  tbe  sessions  I  said, 
directly  across  tbe  conference  UAbie  «sec. 
"d."  pp.  «  and  7  of  orlgioal  tr  lijcrlpt— p. 
15  of  transcript  of  .Stasaan  ren^arks)  that 
the  steps  advocatfd  by  the  oppc-ing  group 
could  best  be  characterized  as  steps  that 
tbe  vletery  of  the  Communists 
and  tbat  these  steps  would  be  a  very  sed 
misteke  In  American  world  policy. 

At  races  at  abtnt  noon  on  the  third  day, 
dMHubad  yj  tba  ivevalllng  trend  of  the 
iWsrnifV~r  I  spoke  to  Or.  Jeaaup  I  said  I 
eertalnly  lioped  tiuit  tl>ey  would  not  make 
the  tragic  mistake  of  following  this  recom- 
mended program  tbat  had  been  advocated 
by  Ml*.  Lattlmore  and  bis  group 

Mr.  Jeaaup  responded  that  hr  felt  that 
the  greater  logic  was  on  thai;  side. 

Thai  I  pleaded  with  him  that  he  should 
not  follow  that  view  and  ureed  that  before 
he  moved  in  that  direction  he  should  go 
to  Tokyo  and  see  General  Mac.\rthur  and 
diactiss  thr  whole  situation  with  htm.  I 
told  htm  faat  I  had  not  seen  Ofnera!  Mae- 
A.-thur  or  had  any  i  ijinaiaalcation  trtth  him 
since  tbe  end  of  the  war.  but  that  I  know 
ftVBi  tbe  whole  wartime  experience  tbat  be 
was  extraoMly  tarllttant  and  well  Informed 
about  those  very  problsaM  we  we-e  deaUng 
within  this  iiiiasaiii  i.  and  tbat  it  waa.  in 
my  judgment,  liWBendoasly  important  that 
be  ro  proeiptly  to  aae  Genera]  MtcArtbur 
and  dlsctiss  with  htm  the  recommeiMled 
Lattlmore  program  Dr.  Jessup  said  he 
do  tbat.  and  tliat  was  the  end  of  the 


At  t*>^  point  one  of  tbe  important  ques- 
tions of  correctnesa  of  memory  and  of  tiwtl- 
mony  is  lnvolvi>d. 

Dr.  Jessup  has  testified  to  this  committee 
that  be  does  not  recall  such  a  conversation 
Kwrt  further  tbat  rec<jenitlon  cf  Communist 
Chtea  nsvar  waa  aensidered  or  contemplated 
by  him  or  try  the  Stat*  Depanmeiit. 

Senator  Almxa'h'skx  SarrrH  1  as  reported  a 
iatujllsilkai  similar  to  nunc  In  connection 
vtth  a  Ittieember  1949  talk  he  had  with  Dr. 
Jeesup.  ^ 

Cr.  J«s8up  states  that  Senator  SMim  nnst 
be  under  a  mlaapprebenaion. 

I  Portier  testified  before  the  Mof^ar- 

ttee  that  in  the  first  week  of  Jan- 

igg  Dr     Jessup    u>ki    him   that    the 

States  w  juld   recognlae  Communist 

China  within  i  w*^ks  after  Britain,  who  bad 
Jnat  laaoed  tneu-  rec^^niUon  at  that  tbne. 
OB  January  5.  1950. 
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Dr  Jwwup  8«T»  *-^*t  OeiMfrikJ  Porli«r  to 
itUsiaken 

TbiM  on  thU  wrtr*]  point  h#  «lt»aKT»« 
witto  th*  r*<»iJ«ction  of  ScnAtca-  Smith.  0«u- 
er»t  Ft>rt->«r    »t>fl  iny»*lf 

Alter  ft  carrful  ieiu-ch  Mr  Robert  Mntte- 
•OD.  of  inv  »US  has  c!'.»ri>v«rMl  remA.-kabl« 
COm-berntJon  of  th*  potUtJfin  ^f  8rnat<.r 
Smith.  ti«DenU  l^orUer,  and  myseiX  frum  aii 
un«xpe<-t«<1   »f  urc* 

You  will  rrrmil  that  on  July  1.  l»49  Secre- 
tary Ache*on  wrote  to  Srnator  C0NN411T 
t.h«T  mf  U!/.ie<l  StjvtM  would  not  irooftnixs 
Oonifnunist  China  utuil  ^*e  htd  ftmt  con- 
»ull«^<l  wtih  th»  SeniHi»  ri^reJirii  Relatlnnji 
ConuiiUt*^  autl  re*fllrm*<l  ihi«  publicly 
Aufi.int    .■»     ISHfl.    »Iid    AUf;ust    34.    1»49 

Tlien  en  N'ovemtyfr  1«.  !»49.  SecrctAry 
Arh«w>n  mk5  tn»t  the  rrci^tDitum  of  Coir- 
muiiUrt  China  waa  <nii  of  the  qticacton  so  long 
««  they  held  \ngn»  Ward 

On  the  ft«me  d*v  P*irelen  MtnUter  Bevln. 
of  Britain  said  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
thiit  Britain  was  waiting  for  thp  United 
SUten  to  )o«n  alth  BrlUln  befvTre  Brltiun 
recognized  C  immunlut   China 

On  V>*<rrr,t^T  12.  15*49.  Augua  Ward  was 
reicaaed 

O-    TV-'-mb'^r    30.    IJHB    India   recopilBed 

C»  I-;;;.  .!   :    •    (.■hlfiil. 

O:.  I.tr.uarr  ^.  I9if)  Britain  recognt—il 
CotTlt•.:\^r.':^'.   China 

And  here  Is  the  con6rtnati/in  of  the  recol- 
lection of  Senator  Smith.  General  PorUcr, 
and  iny»elf 

In  the  Junu.'vy  11.  1950  edition  of  the  Jttrr 
Yoii  Tiroes  'here  is  a  report  of  a  long  closed 
conference  on  January  10  1950.  of  Secretary 
Ache*on  with  t.'je  Senate  pyjreign  Relation* 
CummlTtee  It  is  written  by  WUham  S. 
Wluie  It  contain*  a  lengthy  reference  to 
diaeJosurea  by  Senator  Comhaixt  aa  to  the 
nat'jre   and   content   of   the   conference. 

It  Include*  these  words: 
Bena'or  Conmaixt  strongly  Indicated  also 
thai  while  United  Stales  recognition  of  Com- 
tnunltt  China  would  net  be  acromplLshed 
"in  a  hurry'.  It  was  on  the  way  A"kPd  wheth- 
er Secretary  Arhesson  in  tcday's  discussion 
haa  fulfilled  hi«  pledRe  to  consult  with  the 
committee  befrwe  acting  on  the  recognition 
qu«aUcn   Senator  Comnallt  observed: 

•■  -I  thiiilc  he  haa  fulfilled  it  now  But 
very  likely  be  will  conault  us  af^aln  before 
ftnal  action.'  " 

I  present  a  complete  copy  of  xhe  New  York 
Tiniea  8U)ry. 

This  same  report  Is  conilrmed  In  &  report 
by  Phllltp  Porter  la  the  Baltimore  8tui.  who 
wrote: 

"CoMHALi-T  aa.d  Acbeson  bad  taken  up 
vitli  the  committee  ttue  question  of  extend- 
ing reoo«nitk>n  to  Communist  China  and 
added  that.  1b  hka  view  Ute  admlnutration 
had  thus  'fulfilled  ite  promise  to  oonault 
with  the  appropriate  congresaionsi  coounit- 
t«e«  before  taung  •ctKm  ' 

My  staff  has  found  no  lodiration  m  the 
day*  foUowtng  January  11.  lil>60,  of  Senator 
Oointau.T  or  any  one  else  diaputing  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  st-irlea. 

Th*  public  reaction  In  America  to  thla 
report,  howwver.  and  lo  the  January  5.  1&4». 
•taCeoient  ai  the  President  abftndocinf  For- 
moaa  was  very  adverse.  Soon  thereafter  the 
Cbliksae  Omununlats  comnuttted  new  ad- 
verse acts  afamKt  American  property  and 
prion  pel  In  Ctuna. 

TtM  wv^nings  vntch  w)in«  ci  ua  issued 
jpaan  ago  with  rvference  to  Cbma  were 
l|HK— d  wtth  tra«le  ounaaqueivoes.  Thu  is 
now  rweocniasd  by  ncttriy  everyone  and  the 
•flOrta  to  coocieai  or  tvtst  th«  evidence  ax* 
d  ao  avail. 

I  DOW  laaiM  a  oaw  wvnlng  with  legard  to 
tntfla. 

The  evldenoe  thus  far  Is  not  et'enMve 
but  to  me  the  pattern  is  clear. 


I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  preacxllM  MOilVM. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  diiTereuUata  bttVMn  tba 
Intended   and   the   unintended 

On  August  15.  1M7.  ladla  won  Its  Indc- 
peiKlent  sovereignty  It  came  Into  sover- 
eignty partitioned  from  Pakistan,  with  acute 

prt>bietns  of  ftmxi.  refugee*,  w*t«r,  land,  axid 
poverty  It  ha«  a  populaUon  at  •pprosl* 
mateiy  350 OOO.tXX). 

In  Septemb<-r  :»47  the  OOBDmrotet  Oomln- 
form  met  in  Eastern  Borop*.  Scon  tbcr*- 
after  evidence  appeared  in  India  ot  a  ntw 
line  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India. 

On  October  18.  1917.  an  article  appeared 
in  nie  Nation,  wrlttaa  la  IndU  by  Aiulrcw 
Ruth,  who  wtU  oe  raoMmbered  as  one  of  the 
men  mentioned  in  the  Ainaraala  OMtter. 

The  title  of  the  article  Is  "Mot  a^d  Biota 
In  India  " 

It  contains  a  reported  quotation  from  an 
unnamed  yuun^  North  Meiabar  lawyer  aa 
follows 

"I  don't  know  much  about  China,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  bar*  In  aoutb  India  tbe 
conflict  between  iMtftarda  and  tenanu  Is 
!w^  sharp  thftt  It  BMf  grow  Into  a  cItU  war 
of  Chinese  proporttons." 

The  article  further  lapwta  that  tbe  bead 
man  of  one  Indian  viUaf*  said,  lllnety-ftye 
percent  of  the  people  bcre  are  Communlata." 

In  the  December  3S,  1M7,  laaue  of  Botslie- 
Tlk.  Nehru  was  attacked,  and  tbe  third-force 
htea  of  neutrality  was  attacked. 

Prom  February  28  to  March  8,  1M8,  a  Com- 
munist conference  wa.s  held  In  CMctitta.  In 
attendance  «ere  800  delafatea  from  India 
and  some  representative*  from  other  coun- 
tries Also  prei^nt  was  a  Soviet  delegate 
whose  Identity  was  not  dtadosed  but  who 
sat  on  the  rostrum  and  waa  wfMied  to  aa 
the  Russian  comrade. 

This  ccnferenoe  attacked  Nehru  and  es- 
tablished  an   antl-Nt-hru   violent    line. 

Pollowing  the  congress.  CommunlsV-led 
strtkas  and  violence  flared  in  many  dtla*  In 
India. 

In  October  1949  Premier  Nehru  visited  the 
United  States  While  be  waa  here  be  In- 
dicated to  the  United  States  Oovemment 
that  what  he  most  needed  was  LOOOjOOO  tona 
of  wheat  as  this  would  ease  up  tbe  proAtcer- 
Ing  in  wheat  in  India,  would  Improve  his 
bargaining  ixjsitlon  with  Pakistan  and  other 
countiica  for  wheat  Import*.  woiM  amagtb- 
en  his  currency  and  would  allow  htm  to  im- 
prove the  meager  ration  at  bl*  people.  He 
Indicated  further  that  India  waold  U>  a 
considerable  extent  repay  In  future  years 
with  raw  materials  produced  in  India. 

T'his  request  was  not  presented  to  the 
United  States  Congress  until  16  months  later 
m  December  1950  after  the  situation  In 
India  had  become  very  acute. 

At  the  time  of  Premier  Netira's  visit  to 
.\merica  in  October  1949.  Ui.  lAwrence  Roa- 
inger  wrote  an  article  in  Var  Kastfiii  Sur- 
vey of  the  American  Inatttttte  of  Pacific 
Relations,  which  stated  that  tbe  poaltlon 
of  the  Indian  Communtsta,  as  stated  In 
March  1MB  by  its  central  coouBtttce,  was 
as  follows 

At  a  time  when  the  an tl- imperialist  dem- 
ocratic camp  u  engaged  in  a  life-aiKl-death 
struggle  with  the  imperialist  camp  led  by 
American  impertiUiam.  Nehru  refuse*  to  take 
tbe  Side  of  the  former  camp  and  posw  neu- 
trality Thu?  so-called  neutrality  •  •  • 
Is  only  a  mask  to  cover  coliaboratloai  with 
the  Anglo-American  imperialists. ' 

Roalnger  ftirtber  reported  that  "Aarai 
Chundra  Bue*-  of  the  Socialist  Republican 
Party  •  •  •  has  ezpresMM  sharp  criticism 
of  New  Oelbl  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  m- 
dependent  In  lu  foreign  policy 

"Boae  declared  of  Nehru:  Uls  surprise  of 
Testerday  will  probably  mean  abject  stir- 
render  to  President  Truman  and  Clement 
Attlee  tomorrow  '  " 

In  March  of  1950  a  public  affairs  infonna- 
tton  conference  was  held  In  tbe  State  De« 


r  attended  as  a  reprHenfeaiAvs  «f 
Ooandl  of  ReUgloaB  Wvoatkm. 

nporto  whkA  were  made  tadtxied  no 
to  wHea  for  IndU,  and  kzowtair 
It  this  was  IruUa'S  great  need.  I  raJBid  the 
qtiestlon  from  tbe  floor.  The  qoesrtloa  was 
piniad  and  wb«n  I  followed  tt  up  la  tbe 
kb-conference  on  Asiatic  affairs.  I  wsi  ftrat 
Id  that  the  United  ^rtates  old  not  have  an7 
lus  wheat  to  sb'p  and  I  replied  that  I 
that  this  was  not  true,  as  our  '^rry-l 
at  wiMat  waa  at  the  htgbast  levM  for' 
17  yaart.  Then  I  mm»  told  that  a  latls- 
f^ctory  trade  afraamect  for  raw  materials' 
had  not  been  consummated.  I  tu-ged  then 
tijit  tbe  matter  be  presented  prtxnptly  tol 
Cbngie**.  This  was  not  done  until  8  monthsj 
liter  and  in  the  meantixne  tbe  slttiatkm  inj 
I^dla  became  much  a^ire  adverse  both  in; 
mftwlnm^^'   condlttoa*   and   in   tbe   att  tude 

tward  the  United  State*. 
On  December  18.  1950.  another  artlce  by 
Abdrew  Roth  appeared  In  Tbe  Natloc  en- 
titled the  "Scar*  of  Imperialism"  whlcli  re- 
Ittct*  advenely  on  Nehru's  goremm«it. 

,  Ihraoghout  1951  the  crucial  lesue*  wltb 
Ibdia  have  been  handled  In  a  manner  soch 
^t  our  relatlona  have  further  detcrtorated. 
'  In  doalng  it  Is  also  well  to  keep  evitr  to 
i^lnd  that  Lenin  said.  "Thm  outcome  as  tiM 
rid  stnigBie  will  be  dcurmlnad  by  Btaite 
flidla.  and  China,  inasmuch  a*  they  eon- 
■  itute  tbe  overwhelming  majority  ot  tbi 
population  of  the  globe." 


Endrdemcnt  oi  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


T 


HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  MoaTH  oancrrA 
THB  8BCATI  OP  THK  UNITED  ST.VTI^ 
Monday,  October  8,  1951 


iMr.  LANOER.^Mr.  President.  I  asK 
iAiilnK}U<;  consent  to  have  printed  izi 
e  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd  an  e<Ut3rial 
ebtiUed  "The  Russians  Don't  like  t*ing 
^circled.  Either."  which  appeared  I4 
tt^  Hartford  Courant  on  Ftebmar^  19^ 
^951.  i 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RksqibI 
•s  follows:  * 

"^HE  StraaiaKS  DoitT  Lnat  Bama 


4*wiv*p*i' 


Kuni 


you're  a  Ramlan.    Tou  pick  up  i 
not   Pravda  or  Isveetla.   hut 
IQrplcal  American  newspaper.     And  yov 
^e  following  new*  item: 

'Paazs,  Febrtiary  9.— Tbe  United  State*  ; 
Her  Atlantic  alUe*  arc  blveprintinc  a  net-^ 
work  of  flshter-bomber  base*  ail  around  th^ 
Mediterranean  authoritative  soureaa  1 
<Uy 

"Bqulpped  to  hanctte  everything  tram 
igbters    to    B-fiO   bombers,    the 
gtretch  trtMn   the  Atlantic   to  the 
^ttlf. 

I  "Some  of  them  are  to  be  built  from  aand  a  > 
Jangle,  others  are  to  b*  eipanded  and  Ual 
froved  out  of  ezlatlng  strdtomss 
i  "Tbe  flsata  pm|«oaa  of  tbe  natwork 
4  *  *  M  to  atfeaaea  the  forward  poamns^ 
available  to  high-apee't  aircraft  for  us# 
Tsgatnst  auy  possible  enemy.'  Some  at  th* 
few  bases  will  be  within  500  aoUas  at  Bnaala.^ 

How  are  you — In  Rtisala — going  to  react  t^ 
that  news?  Can  you  be  blamed  for  wonf 
dering  wbo  la  cndTeiiat  whom?  We  an  kao^ 
how  Amerteaae  would  teM  If  tbe  Rusaiank 
openly  building  a  rtng  at  air  baaaa 
ijround  thla  country,  at  dtotaaeaa  lanftnf 
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no  to  MOO 

Item  above  with  the  belBcetaBt, 

ble  talk  aacne  anuxtg 

It  t»  not  sorprlMng  that 

at  tbe 


tadalflnc  In, 

at  tbe 


that  WW  reaOy 


laJolBii 
tetkB  at  frtsadshlp  for  tba 
That  is  a  sosmd  and 
Bloig  on  emsvtisctng  the 
want  peace,  not  war.  But 
win  such  a  raaoluttoB  carry  tt  we  contlaoa 
llaaatinf  oar  growtaf  drde  of  atr  baaaa  la 
BiMMa-sfaeeY 

Tbe  VM*  asalOKttf  at  Amaeteana  have  no  ag- 
gi  111  I  *  liiunlhiiiB  That  ftng  oC 
bomber  bsasa  la : 
deterrent  to  iwevcat  ] 
could  not  we  make  that  a  Itttle  cManr  to 
ttaoae  who  are  quite  naturally 

We  fumble  from  what  looks  like  a|      

to  bdilgexence.    I*  these  no  mtrtrile  grasad? 

Can  the  Voice  of  America  carry  any  mrore 
vital  msaBice  than  the  reiteration  that  wa 
do  noi  want  war.  pm  entire  or  otbciwlaeY 
Any  BsnslWs  step  to  rtlstisd*  Bosata  troaa 
war  is  lusttfled.  But  let  us  mafca  maa  that 
we  kixm.  and  that  others  know,  what  we 
arc  doing,  and  why.  Let  as  not  make  tbe 
stapcndooa  error  of  goadiac  BoBsIa  Into  dolag 
Jw«  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 


l^oraacc  m  tbe  State 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 


IN  THK  BOnSB  OP  UBHCCUBMTATtVES 
Fridaw.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  onoer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
Ricoao.  I  aan  enclosing  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Polish-American 
Joanial  of  September  r3.  1951.  entttled 
"Ignorance  in  the  State  Department." 
and  I  wish  to  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  Members  of  this  body.  I  am 
doins  this  because  on  several  occaakms 
in  the  past  I  have  encountered  incidenta 
simikir  to  the  one  described  in  this  edi- 
torial and  because  I  strongly  feel  that 
the  use  of  the  term  "satellite  nations" 
should  be  discontinued  with  respect  to 
Poland  and  other  similar  nations  which 
are  uxtey  domlnatad  by  the  Soviets 
afrainst  tbe  win  of  their  peoples. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
attitude  of  certain  ofBcials  who.  while 
applying  tbe  term  "oitemte  natian**  to 
such  countries  as  Poland,  either  openly 
express  their  coovietion  or  imply  that 
the  f^'  — ■w*"«1irt-iVrt"*'*r****  regimes  of 
these  natkms  have  the  support  of  their 
peoples.  It  should  be  elear  to  all  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  In  Poland,  for  ex- 
ample, only  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  population  consists  of  Communists. 
The  remainder  of  the  poptilation.  while 
otHXtced  to  the  Communist  government 
tapoeed  upon  them,  it  ilHplF  waMe  to 
free  itself  from  that  regime  which  is 
backed  by  the  armed  might  of  the  So- 
viets, and  which  ruthlessly  suppresses  all 
iTtftanres  ol  open  renstaooe. 

I  thiidt  that  these  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  particularly  by  our  Gov- 
emmcni  oflteiah  The  oppoate  attitikle 
is  net  f— r**«*^  with  the  loBc-ctaading 


friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  propie  of  Poiand  and  for  the  people 
of  similar  nationi  ■aho  are  loiay.  no:  of 
tiaeir  own  choice,  ruled  by  Commumst 


It  Is  my  hope  that  incidesits  radi  as 
the  one  described  In  tbe  foDofVliif  edi- 
torial  win  cease,  jost  as  it  is  tny  sizicere 
tMpe  that  the  people  of  Poland  will  once 
again  have  a  government  of  their  own 
choteg  and  be  able  to  Jotn  tbe  tree 
tteos  e(  the  world  as  a  80f«R«tn 
eratie.  Indepeixlent  power,  hdlptag  as  in 
fMbt  against  Commimfcrt  totabtar- 

BtATs  OBTiumtDrr 
e  of 


book  of  Ctonald  Nelson,  former  head  of 
the  War  Prod'jciioQ  Board.  Hetoklusof 
ihe  dt'victs  :ArA  mean.s  by  which  the  Mili- 
lasy  Establishmeni  attempted  to  create 
poUic  opicuon  so  &s  to  gain  more  powers 
in  the  mauagement  of  American  Indus- 
try. 

I  am  disturbed  by  recent  news  releases 
wiiicb  are  aivarently  advising  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  American  industry  cam- 
not  produce  or  deliver  the  goods  to  Eu- 
rope or  Korea. 

Mr.  flpeakei .  I  think  this  is  a  subject 
that  needs  lnm:iediate  investiKation.  I 
think  the  same  wheels  are  being  turned 
against  Charles  E.  Wilson.  Director. 
OOoe  of  D^enK  linbiliMtion  and  his 
that  were  so  wiB  operated  against 
as  evidenced  by  his  own 


Harala  tbe 

-  that  tt  Is  aa 
toJusUae  to  Foiaad  aad  to< 
ooontrte*  to  taraad  tbcm  as  *^tcUtMa  oC 
and  that  tt  would  be  mucii  bettor  to 

Mr.  aandttar  mssgriiil.  awilssirttng  that 
the  term  "aatcUlte"  Is  fltttof  oa  the  basia  at 
tbeir  pro-Soviet  raoord  at  parf ormaaee  to 
Iba  United  Itottaoa  and 

A 

have  med  to  MjplitB  to  Mr.  asbdnar  that 
M  pnrent  or  at  least  an 
jortty  of  the  PoUsh  people 

tbey 

dotng*  at  that  government,  etc. 

W-.  Sandtfcr  agato  lUaagreed.  argving  that 
U  tbe  majority  at  tba  PoUah  peojple  would 
not  be  befatod  tbe  fOMraaMBt — tt  ooidd  not 
exist,  azkd  u»ar*oe*t  tba  PoUah  peopl*  do  not 
their  diaip|icwal  at  tbe  guveiu- 
ctc. 

Of  course,  we  did  oto  best  to  caplata  tbat 
the  Polish  people  did  cot  elect  tbeIr  gov- 
ernmcnt  but  that  tt  was  tmpoaed  upon 
them  and  that  to  resist  that  government 
openly,  under  the 
wotild  be  f  oiMab  and 
not  havtog  opertenee  to  deeiteg  wttb  tbe 
diptosuato.  we  wander  if  we  were  able  to 
dispel  tbe  ctoods  of  ctoabt  and  wmfoskm  to 
the  matter. 

Be  that  as  tt  amy.  we  bdlev*  that  soma 
actioD  sbotild  tw  taken  to  remove  siKb  Ig- 
norance  tram  the  State  Departaen*.  as  tt 
Is  harwirul  to  our  Intematlacxal  lutermu. 

P.  S.— We  were  tntormcd  by  aevcral  azUe 
liadsn  from  babtaid  tbe  Xron  Cnrtato  that 
tbcy  have  cneowntorad  straHar  Igaocanea  to 
tike  Stoto  Depaat— ait  lagaidtug  tbatr  oosm- 
trles.  AU  of  tbem  also  object  to  the  term 
-satellite-  and  favor  tbe  term  "captive." 
One  o<  thein.  Carlo*  Davtla.  former  Ru- 
manian Omhaasartnr  to  Waahlngton,  recently 
sUsm»a  tfan  potot  to  a  tetter  to  tbe  New 
York  Thnes. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  HoQse  will  be  very  much 
concerned  by  news  releases  published  by 
our  Military  Establishment  before  the 
of  the  Eighty -second 
next  January.  I  refer 
you  again  to  my  remarks  where  I  pub- 
bebed  surveys  nwde  for  our  eeneral  staff 
at  their  remiest  and  in  vh>ch  surveys 
they  were  ndvieed  that  they  could  not 
expect  effciency  while  opera ung  through 
the  red  tape  creaiod  by  overcentralua- 
tfon.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  complete  in- 
wfn  show  that  our  industry  is 
but  that  delivery  is  hsrdi- 
CNVSd  tturotigta  ovrrcentralization  of 
biijihment 
I  also  want  to  point  out  that  there 
to  light  a  distressing 
the  destrucuon  of  pro- 


Aoother  Seed  of  Growin:?  Miiitsrum 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  H£Pa£SKNTATIVBS 

TTiitrsday,  October  4, 1951 

Mr.  WERDEL.    Mr.  Bptaka.  in  my  re- 

marlcs  made  on  the  3d  day  of  April  1951. 
in  eonneetion  with  our  Growing  Prussian 
I  qpMted  from  the  remarks  and 


feeslona!  Intafilky  by  the  military  serv- 
ice. The  esse  !nd;rate5  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  Mi.:t..:y  E^stablishment 
to  polttiatDy  support  the  admirustration. 
The  example  in  point  i«  contained  in  the 
July  1951  issue  of  Conibat  Forces  Jour- 
nal, pages  1&-11.  pubh&hed  by  the  As- 
aociation  of  the  United  States  Army. 
This  is  the  journal  of  Regular  Army 
officers  of  our  country  The  president 
of  the  association  at  the  time  the  article 
was  published  w&s  General  Haisiip.  Vice 
Chief  of  St&lT  of  the  Army,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association  are 
aU  Regtxlar  Army  oiDcers  on  active  duty. 
The  Journal  passes  itself  ofT  as  being 
devoted  to  the  professional  as  distin- 
guished from  the  political  advancement 
of  its  members 

The  issue  mentioned  devotes  consid- 
erable space  to  an  attacic  on  the  integ- 
rity and  professional  honor  of  General 
MacArthur.  It  di&ctisses  the  recent 
hearings  by  the  two  committees  of  the 
other  l)ody  of  the  Concress.  It  makes 
disparsclng  and  sarrastic  comparisons 
of  General  MacArthurs  conduct  during 
the  hearings  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Oeneral  Bradley  and  General  Marshall 
It  flatly  accuses  General  MacArthur  of 
dMMBeity  when  it  charges  him  with 
"^distortions,  evasions,  and  unfairness." 

If  the  Journal  is  justified  as  a  publi- 
cation for  profe'^sional  soldiers,  it  goes 
to  unprecedented  lengths  when  it  trumps 
up  a  case  of  incompetence  against  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  for  not  .loining  up  the 
Eightl-i  Army  and  the  Tenth  Corps  in 
Notrthem  Korea.    We  all  must  wonder 
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If  ihf  men  back  of  this  artkle  an*  not 
those  who  »etf  sr^kmsr  to  exercise  11- 
le<ral  powers  m  the  report  of  General 
MaciVnhur  to  the  Concress  In  1931  and 
1532  As  a  lay  person,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fabricators  of  the  article  also 
display  a  lack  of  professional  objectivity. 
At  least,  that  point  Is  arguable,  even 
thouch  they  do  not  admit  it  The  arti- 
cle points  out  the  sticces*  in  joinlnc  the 
Eighth  Army  and  the  Tenth  Corp^  across 
the  wa;.«tl;ne  of  Korea  after  the  time 
that  it  criticiJKs  General  MacArthur  for 
not  makm?  such  juncture  Presuma- 
bly, the  writers  of  the  article  knew  that 
the  Juncture  wa«  pavsibli*  after  a  re- 
treat of  many  miles  had  resulted  in  a 
much  shorter  defense  line  acrass  the 
more  developed  and  narrow  part  cf 
Korea  Presamabiy.  they  also  knew 
that  the  longer  defense  line  acro.ss  the 
widest  part  of  Korea  was  also  across  In- 
accessible mountainous  wilderness. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
body  can  read  the  article  and  stlli  be- 
lieve that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SufJ  are 
truthful  in  their  contention  that  they 
stand  upriKht  as  professional  men  and 
are  doiru?  only  their  duty  in  expressing 
debatable  opinions  opposed  to  those  of 
General  MacArthur  Their  article  dem- 
on.<^lrates  that  they  have,  in  fact,  an 
animu-s  acainst  MacArthur.  They,  too, 
have  become  puppets  of  a  totalitarian 
political  machine  issuing  propaganda 
with  the  hope  that  the  prestige  of  office 
may  lend  it  weipht.  When  the  article 
SAjs.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
proved  its  case  against  General  MacAr- 
thur." what  happens  to  Its  previous 
statements  that  it  was  not  opposed  to 
General  MacArthur? 

The  only  case  that  it  has  sought  to 
support  is  the  political  case  of  it.s  Com- 
mander in  Chief  against  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  those  In  the  fight  If  they 
desire  to  write  such  publications.  I  think 
it  would  be  more  pertinent  if  they  would 
tell  tis  politically  what  we  nu^t  do  to 
get  back  the  prisoners  of  war  of  these 
United  States  when  we  do  not  know 
w-ijere  they  are.  why  they  were  fighting. 
who  we  talked  peace  terms  with,  or  what 
the  subject  of  peace  discusi^ions  will  be. 
and  when  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
tokl  us  that  we  cannot  send  military 
expeditions  into  the  land  mass  of  Asia. 


TW  Co 


■mat  AtlcMpt  To  Take  Orer 
HoOywooJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUTCMMIM. 

W  THE  8KMATE  OF  THl  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday,  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  NIXON  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attentioQ  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  arucic  entitled  'The  Strantce 
Story  of  the  HoUyvood  Ten."  wh:ch  was 
written  by  Victor  LasJty.  coauthor  of 
Seeds  of  Treason,  wh:ch  I  ask  lo  have 
printed  m  the  Appendix  cf  iLv  Rx  &o. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotD, 
as  follows 

THs  BnAttcm  Sto«t  or  nu  Bocltwooo  Ti» 
(By  Victor  Laaky) 

Tbe  biggest  headache  in  Hollywood's  hls- 
tca-y  centers  around  seven  wrtten.  two  direc- 
tors, and  one  producer  who.  after  refurtng  to 
t«ll  a  roncrremional  coflUBtltM  WtetlMr  tbof 
vere  O  mmunl»ts.  bMOMM  kMMIB  ••  ttao 
Hullywood  10  Th<^ir  retlonM*  nottltod  In 
vbeiT  going  to  j&ll  on  conliomt  dbaxtm. 

The  story  <.!f  ibe  CoaHBQiiict  attampt  to 
tak.e  over  HuUywood  can  aow  b*  told  In  its 
gtartllng  entirety  The  Oommtmlsts  took 
the  industry  for  a  ride  It  will  never  forget, 
and  tliey  managed  to  do  It  d««plt«  the  tact 
that  thr  overwh<tlMlaK  BMjority  ot  people 
connected  wtOi  tJM  ■>av>oa  d«(«at  tb*  Com- 
munUi  Pa.-ty 

Who  are  these  10  men  who.  In  tiu  public 
mind,  can»  to  tymboUaB  Balt]n>ood  cammu- 
nl&m''  How  did  tbey.  out  of  tbe  many  pro- 
Communi&ta  and  Intense  left-vlngert  in  tfae 
movie  business,  auddcnly  find  tlvemaelvca  In 
tiie  llraeiight? 

When  the  House  Oonumttee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  dectcMI.  in  1M7.  to  investigate 
Commtmlat  activulea  in  th*  motion -picture 
Industry.  it«  researchers  prepared  a  list  of 
almost  a  hundred  CoaMMIBllla  and  iellow 
travelers  who  held  poattlaDa  Of  Importance. 
Since  there  was  not  time  to  can  that  many 
witnesses  the  committee  finally  decided  on 
19  men — actor«.  writers,  and  directors.  Ex- 
actly how  the  men  were  selected  la  not 
known,  perhape  acaM  of  the  names  were 
picked  arbitrarily.  All  of  the  moa.  as  It 
happened,  were  married,  and  none  of  them 
was  a  veter;»!j. 

The  committee  thereupon  Issued  sub- 
penaa  to  the  19  But  when  the  hearings 
took  place  in  Washington,  in  October  1947. 
there  proved  to  be  time  to  call  only  11  of 
them:  writers  John  Howard  Laweon.  Albert 
Maltz.  Samuel  Ornttz.  Oalton  Trumbo.  Lester 
Cole.  Ring  Lardner.  Jr  .  Alvah  Bessie,  and 
Berthotd  Brecht;  producer  Adrian  Scott;  aad 
directors  Edward  Eimytryk  and  Herbert 
Biberman  As  a  result  of  their  appearance 
as  witnesses.  10  ot  these  men  were  contacted 
of  contempt  of  Congress.  (The  exception 
was  Berthold  Brecht.  Brecht.  a  O^man- 
born  piaywri|;ht  whose  pro-Stalmist  record 
was  clear  enough,  later  returned  voluntarily 
to  live  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Qcrmany.  He 
readily  admitted  to  the  comatttao  that  he 
had  t>een  afflliated  with  %  long  list  of  party- 
Une  organizations,  but  denied  ttost  he  bad 
ever  been  an  actual  memt>er  of  the  party.) 

The  testimony  of  the  10  ran  in  a  fixed 
pattern.  They  answered  a  few  perfunctory 
questions,  demanded  the  right  to  read  pre- 
pared statements  (In  some  cases  they  were 
allowed  to  do  sot.  delivered  several  abusive 
observations  about  the  committee  and  the 
proceedings,  and  refused  to  answer  directly 
the  question.  "Are  you  now.  or  have  you  ever 
been  a  member  of  the  Conununist  Party?" 
The  appearances  were  short  and  violent.  Al- 
bert Maitz  addressed  the  committee  cotinsel. 
Robert  i^tripiing,  as  "Mr.  Quisling."  John 
Howard  Lawson,  the  obvlotn  leader  of  the 
group  and  the  first  to  be  called,  announced 
pinttQcaHy,  '1  am  not  on  trial  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Thl.s  committee  Is  on  trial  be- 
fore the  American  people.  Let  us  get  that 
straight.  '  Samuel  Ornltz  intimated  that 
the  committee  was  motivated  by  antl-8eml- 
turn.  DaltoD  Trumtx)  yelled.  "This  Is  the 
begtnnin((  cf  an  American  concentration 
camp  "  During  the  proceedlnga,  most  news- 
papermen referred  to  the  wlttMHsa  as  the 
"Unrriendly  10."  To  the  disaaoy  o(<'tho  mo- 
tii..u-ptcture!  mdostry.  the  Conununlsts  ware 
able  to  change  that  phrase  to  the  "BoUywood 
10." 

The  10  behaved  alike  before  the  commit* 
te*  because,  as  we  now  knew,  they  bad  met 
in  advance  ana  cocrdlnated  their  strategy. 


in  fact,  18  of  the  wttaeaMo— Ofaln  ezcludliiK 
Brecht— had  held  a  strategy  meeting  at  tlw 
toome  of  director  Lewis  Milestone.  Mliestorio 
^vaa  one  of  the  eight  witnesses  the  crHntnl^ 
,tee  dldnt  find  time  to  call.  The 
(Seven  were  writers  Dick  Collins.  Cc 
Kahn.  Howard  Koeh,  and  Waldo  aalt; 
jtors  Irving  Plehel  and  Bobert  Itososn 

Er  Larry  Parks      Collins,  who  baa 
en  violently  with  the  Communists   (4a 
Parks),  told  the  story  of  that  meetU^ 
In  Mllestoae's  luxurious  home. 

At  the  meettng.  Larry  Parks  made  an  ini- 
passioned  appeal  for  tmity.  "Let's  stiek  to- 
gether." he  pleaded,  "and  go  to  Waahlngtcpt 
together."  But  the  real  iaodar  of  the  meet- 
ing— In  fact,  the  real  Comawmtrt  boss  of  the 
BoUywood  talents  sections — was  John  How- 
ard Lawson.  It  was  Lawson  wlx>  decided  eta 
the  strategy  of  not  giving  direct  answers  to 
the  •04-que8tlon  about  party  memt>ers2:*.p. 
Actually,  this  was  the  only  strategy  be  could 
tadvocate.    A  decision  to  admit  that  tMf 

Bf«  party  members  would  have  meant  p«  •> 
|ury  citations  for  Btherman,  Omitz.  ax  d 
Lawson.  who  bad  prwrlously  told  the  Cal  :- 
fomia  Un-American  AcltlTltles  Committee 
that  they  were  not  Communists.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  18  men  ctmiu  n^ 
deny  uader  oath  that  they  were  Commu- 
bMs.  because,  as  they  were  painfully  ai 
the  committee's  research  staff  had 
|Of  their  party  cards;  a  denial  would 
meant  perjury  citations  for  them.  too. 
^only  course  left  was  the  twasht 
speedkaa^lng  and  wtwdy  attack  on  tlM  ( 
mlttee's  legality  that  they  fliudly  sdopte 
They  knew  that  course  would  probably  lead 
to  contempt -of -Congress  Indlctmeati.  as  U 
finally  did,  but  the  penalty  for  r  iml  napt  to 
mucli  less  severe  than  that  for  perjory. 

•They  dldn^  explain  all  this  to  xm."  Ool- 
jllns  later  said  bitterly.  "What  they  sold  lis 
twaa  a  bUI  of  goods  about  the  hIghcBt  devo- 
tion to  basic  American  prlnciplea." 

Before  the  committee's  hearings  In  Wasli- 
jlngton  got  under  way  a  gigantic  CommunI  tt 
ifront  had  been  organised  to  defend  the  tui- 
jtrlendly  wttnesses.  This  was  the  Comjsiltt^ « 
'for  the  First  Amendment,  an  organiaatkn 
that  pulled  in  more  names  than  almost  ai  y 
froB^  organisation  in  the  prevknts  10  yeai  ■. 
(Poor  Senators  Joined.)  The  committal's 
first  act  wrs  to  send  a  delegation,  headed  1  if 
Bumplirey  Bogart.  to  protest  the  heaxtnga :  u 
Washington.  Bogart.  who  later  admtttatf  J  • 
had  iMen  "taken  in"  and  that  the  wbol*  affipr 
had  been  incredibly  stupid,  is  the  only 
of  many  Hollywood  luminaries  who  would 
rather  forget  that  trip.  John  Oarflelf 
OaiHMla  Lee.  Lauren  Bacall,  June  Ha^ 
Marsha  Bttot.43anBy  Kaye.  and  most  ot 
others  who  ISew  to  WartangUm  to  ai^laud  f  ^ 
the  "persecuted  liberals."  were  thtown  Inio 
confusion  when  committee  InveaUgatfr 
Lools  BiissiU  began  pulling  out  the  parly 
cards  of  the  wttnasses.  | 

However,  the  Communists  knew  when  th^ 
had  a  good  thing.  Before  the  10  finally  we^t 
to  jail,  most  of  them  were  sent  on  a  Natio^-, 
wlda  totir.  dtirlng  wiilch  tiiey  denounce' 
Bollywood,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Aetlvltiee.  and  America's  foreign  policy. 
16-minute  film  short.  The  BoUywood 
was  produced  by  Paul  Jarrlco.  A  heai 
handed,  propaganda -packed  Job,  it 
aaver  very  popular  in  this  country,  but 
baeame  a  big  success  tn  the  Iron- 
ooontrles.  Oordaa  Kahn  wrote  a  book  call 
BoUywood  on  Trial.  By  the  time  the  coi^- 
jradas  were  through,  ttie  10  men 
|aU  over  the  world;  to  fact,  they 
famous  abroad  than  to  this  eountry.  Lit 
tis  take  a  closer  look  at  these  men.  i 

Th»  real  leader  cf  Hollywood's  Commu- 
nists was  John  Boward  Lawioa.  Jack  Law- 
acm.  whom  first  pUy  was  ptodnced  to  I9l4 
Nrhen  he  was  only  twenty,  was  a  foxmder  arid 
jan  early  presldtnt  of  tbe  Screen  WritM^i' 
lOtUld.  A  stocky  man.  with  unooaabad 
{hair,  jughandle  ears,  piercing  brawn  eyfk 
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as  to 

to  some  actors."  Dick  Ccllins  Uter 
ivpartcd.  "Xaweon  was  father.  HU  book— on 
sereen-wnttog— w«s  the  bthie.  He  had  enor- 
maa»  totsUuHiial  baggage.  Be  gave  a  trw- 
nmmtmm  — iimnl  at  wum%j  to  the  party. 
After  iiisitliHi.  wMeh  osoally  ended  at  2 
a.  m..  iMwrnam  would  stt  down  and  write  hu 

a  dynamo,  and  as*  the  pattnk  tor  the  Boily- 
snradsa."  I«W8on  was  a  iiLuiaudDW 
ot  Earl  Biowdsi  up  U)  1946.  and  the 
OBly  ttma  his  hiarliiahli)  to  IBollywood  was 
vben  Biuwdei  vent  on  the 
that  yaar.  I^wosi  put  up  a  trcoken- 
t^ft  to  retain  his  posttlow.  and  laaUy 

vrtlar  at  oaa  tlanr."  Onntna  reeaBs^  "tot  he 
aeeer  qoMa  aaada  the  grads  la  Baaywaod. 
a  pretty  tough  pi  am  tar  the  has*  of 

Bat  as  a  party  Isadsr.  1 

behind  the  iron  curtain.  I  think  the 
thrill  Lawson  ever  had  was  when 
the  Soviet  writers  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
psaee  coaferenm  to  19M  Jumped  to  their 
feet  when  be  was  tntrodtiead  to  them." 

Lawson  was  «bs  party^  top  fODd-ralsw 
to  Bollywood:  hs  was  the  final  aulhully 
on  cultinrai  matteta  r'''**'"*g  the  town's  Cooi- 
mamists;  and  he  wma  the  leartrr  of  the  Bed 
facittmi  to  the  Screen  Writers'  Ooild.  It 
woold  hardly  have  lisen  a  ascrst  to  anyooa. 
«v«n  bifora  the  Boom  eosMnHtse  dtig  Isto 
tt,  that  Lawson  wm  a  Onmmamit-  he  wroU 
for  the  Dally  Warksr  SB  fsr  hack  m  IMS. 
while  he  was  vp  to  his  earn  ts 
work,  he  was  also  owkliig  a  good  Uftag  writ- 
ing scripu  for  such  movim  as  AeClOB  In  tha 
Berth  Atlantic.  Blockade, 
and  many  others.  • 

Beside  Iawsoo.  mos«  at  the  other 
bers  of  tbe  10  seem  to  lack  f is rsfnlnsss. 
though  some  at  them  are  brtlUant  wrltsrs. 
But  Sam  Omits,  for  example,  has  vtatoslly 
no  solid  acoompUahasMiU  to  hks 

of  a  fairly  good  novel  written  to  ttis 
Haunch.  Paunch,  and  JowL  Be 
worked  regularly  as  a  movie  writer  from  1930 
to  193a.  afto-  which  he  got  very  few  screen 
cmdtts.  n^lisH  WlbtfTii^n  hm  a  similarly 
aeocd.  Be  wrote  such  pic- 
as Action  to  Arabia  and  Ths  Master 
and  directed  several  incoosequcctlal 
tom  ha  and  hla  wife,  actrem  Oalc  Son- 
always  more  proAdent  at 
rank-and-file  Communist  work  than  at  tum- 
tm  out  anything  worth  while  in  motion  plc- 


a  post  as  junior  writer.  He  made  bis  mark 
to  1941.  when  he  collaborated  with  Michael 
Kanin  on  the  scnpt  o^  WomAn  of  tiie  Year, 
which.  stai.tn«  Katharine  Hepburn,  made  a 
small  Jonune  and  ended  up  with  an  academy 
award.  At  the  time  of  the  1&47  heannirs  he 
was  making  (2.500  a  week.  Litrdner  became 
one  of  the  Hollyw'ccd  Ten  t>\  ar.  accident. 
Aithough  he  had  been  one  cf  the  li»  cr.?.- 
naily  subpenaed  by  the  committee  he  re- 
c^vsd  a  wire  at  the  last 
Utm*  his  appearance 


to  go  akmg  to  WsJitsgtwi  with  the 
and  when  the  comiMmse  saw  him  there  it 
changed  its  Bklad  ami  caDed  him  to  the 
stand.    LarAser  Is  desrrlbsd  by  peopte  who 

>«al 
by  <he 

way*  been  a  doss  mend  of  Dsltaa  Ttwmtwa. 

of  the  most  crratle.  of  the  10.  As  a 
child  he  lived  to  bumble  surroundings  to 
Grand  Joaetloa.  Oolo.,  toot  moved  to  south- 
ern CamorBls  dtslag  his  youth  sad  grew  up 

h«.heB^ed  about  M  mam  Jdlsigs  at  tumf- 
wood  and  rsraly  cams  to  party  miesCbiVk  or 
even  to  meettagi  of  the  10.  By  avoidtag  the 
town's  sodal  whirl,  he  was  able  to  turn  out 
a  fantastic  amount  of  work:  his  associates 
recall  that  Trumbo  was  adAetod  to  ao-hour 
unteteiiuptod  stretehm  ot  writing  and  that 
hs  eaos  tamsd  oat  •  talahed  hundssd-page 
sosen  story  to  1  dsys  and  2  nights  He  got 
screen  credits  for  A  Ouy  Named  Joe.  Thirty 
;  Over  Tokyo  and  Kitty  Foyle.  among 


cole,  who  Is  aow  fighttog  a  iegal 
to  got  book  bis  Job  at  M-O-M.  la  cut 
to  pretty  much  the  same  pattern.  A  bald- 
iTig  little  man.  now  47  years  old.  he  has  spent 
ao  years  to  Hollywood  without  writtog  a  sln- 
jto  flist-iate  picture;  the  beet  known  at  his 
mtaamptUbmtDla  are   Objective  Btirma  and 

Highfrau. 

Adrian  Beott  will  doubtlem  go  down  la 

who  eoovartsd  Dick 

fWveU  tram  a  amooUi.  sinslns  hato  tato  a 
taitfssBlrmal  toagh  boy. 

dsr.    My ..^w_ 

worked  on  several  oUmt  pteturea.  notablj 
Crassllre.  Be  h  only  »  n»n  old.  and  did 
BOt  basto  his  BoUywood  career  until   IMO: 

lU  editor  at 


Jr..  the  BOO  ot  the  fsmous 
humorist.  Is  a  tall,  bespsctsrlsd  a^aa.  mm 
36.  who  looks  like  tiie  stswiawljaiWanirs  of 
a  writer.  During  the  mMthteMsa.  bsleft 
Princeton  and  want  aa  a  to«Klst  to  Bumls; 
I  to  this  eonatry  with  great  adml> 
for  t«r*»'*—  LardDsr's  whole  career 
1^  o<  an  aecUsat.  Bs 
originally  iswighi  to  HoUywsod  aa^aa 
but  bis  scra^  tsidwss  a  """P*"'  ""ff^"* 


Alvah  Bessie,  who  csms  to  Bollywood  after 
flghtli«  with  ths  Abrahsm  liaeoia  Bilgais 

between  wilting  more  thaa  W  artMm  for 
the  nis— iiinlii!  Bsw  Mmsm  aad  aeClag  w  a 
kind  at  adjvtaat  gsaeral  to  Lawson.  Bsssle 
to  work  on  soch  ttms  ss  North- 
ern Pmsmt,  the  Very  Thnsgtil  at  Ton.  aad 
Botel  Berlto.  A  bittar.  suaslltn  msn  who 
piaysd  at  being  tou^  be  wm  revacded  as 
one  ot  ths  most  tsastlcal  Oommoalsto  In 
Hollywood. 

Another  of  the  10  Is  Albert  Malts,  who 
wm  bora  In  Brooklyn  43  yean  ago,  bsosms 
deeply  Invoivsd  to  party  seavtttm  d-stag 
bu  youth.  KBi  wsat  to  BoUywood  during 
tiM  thirties.  "What  T  have  written.'  he  told 
the  Un-Amerlesn  Activltim  Oonaslttee.  nuM 
come  from  the  total  fabcte  of  my  Uts— my 
birth  to  this  laad.  oar  sehooia  sad  gsmm. 
our  atmosphsre  of  trsedsss,  ear  trathtkni  of 
toquiry.  erltlelKa.  disowilSB,  toleranee. 
Whatever  I  am.  America  has  amds  ma." 
This  rhetorical  floorlah  failed  to  Uupism  ths 
oosnmittee;  tt  knew  Mslts'S  record  too  welL 
Be  had  been  an  open.  beUlgsreBt 
who.  during  the  war.  had  eahk 

m  my  Ittsnry  rofsltlm  for  the  de- 
of  ths  Bovlst  Umoa."  Maltz  is  aa 
gifted  wrttM  who  wrato  the  ecreen 
pla|s  for  such  motion  ptofrm  m  TtOa  Gun 
Cor  Btts.  Dssttaallsa  Tokyo,  Pride  o<  the 
1  tha  Bourn  I  Live  m.  and  is 
the  suthor  of  the  serious  novel,  ths 
Crom  and  the  Arrow. 

The    committee    was    not    imprccsed    by 

fenktle  wtth  the  Communist  Tmrtf. 
battle  had  begtm  with  an  aetlcle  Milf  had 
written  for  the  party's  msgssiiif.  Bew  Masses. 
oe  Ptebrusry  13.  l»4e.  It  was  a  remarkable 
article  to  have  appeared  to  s  Comntmlst 
pubtlcatlaci.  and  why  It  was  puttUshed  Is  stQl 
unotftala.  In  general,  tbe  article  called  for 
a  gtsalar  degree  of  Cteedom  tor  ctxnmanlat 
writers.  "An  artist  can  be  a  great  artist.'* 
said  Malta,  "without  beixxg  an  integxated  or 


a  lugicaa  or  a  progreaaive  thinker  on  all 
ten  '  He  ridiculed  the  party  for  attacklaf 
an  anti-Nazi  piay  during  the  llasl-Sovtot 
pact  and  thee  praising  tt  after  Hitler  attached 
Russia  He  complained  that  tt  was  almost 
impjKsihle  !or  a  'socially  oonaciOYis  willsf* 
to  create  real  cl.aract'*rs  because  the  party 
was  always  demanding  black-and-white  star* 
eotypea. 

As  soon  as  the  article  appeared,  the  boom 
fell  m  on  MfUtz  The  Dally  Worker 
out  with  an  immediate  blast  expressing 
row  that  "Albert  Malta  seems  to  have  1st 
the  luxury  and  phony  atmosphere  cf  BoUy- 
wood at  last  poison  tUm  "  He  was  Bi:t:OB>d 
of  symptttlilzing  with  the  Trotskyiteiu 
weeks,  erery  Ccnvmunist  mtcUectual  to 
Y'^rk  and  Hollywood  denounced  Malta  to  the 
tera-i»  ot  abuse  only  tlie  comrades  know  how 
to  hsndle  so  well.  A  special  n^eeting  ot  left- 
wing  Hollywood  writer*  was  called. 
Silien.  a  Communist  cultural  expert" 
New  Tork  took  charge  Lawson  latmchsd 
Into  a  violent  diatribe  against  Malta,  aad 
the  others  pitched  in 

It  was  too  much  for  Malta  to  take:  on 
Aprtl  7  194«  he  finally  capitulated  eom- 
plctely  P<Jr  the  Worker,  he  wrote  a  long, 
sTath'"g  criticism  ot  bis  earlier  New  Masam 
piece  Re  attacked  tbe  few  comrades  who 
had  liked  it:  he  even  attacked  those  who  had 
protested  agains^t  the  violence  of  the  lan- 
guage used  aealnst  him  And  he  ended  up 
by  reaffirmirxK  the  necessity  of  having  the 
Communist  Party  diitatr  to  "progresalve*' 
wnters  Maltz  was  taken  bark  into  the  fold. 
Tbe  last  of  the  10  ts  Director  Bdward 
Dmyttyk.  who  was  a  Commuiilsi  faricOy  dur- 
ing the  Last  war  He  was  stui  friendly  to  the 
party  at  the  time  of  ttie  1»47  hearings  and 
went  along  with  the  unfriendly  witnassaa. 
Aftor  betog  cited  for  contempt,  however,  be 
developed  a  number  of  serK>us  iiweiialiiMia 
about  ttie  paity  s  course  To  have  pulled 
out  them  would  have  eiven  the  Communists 
a  chance  to  accuse  him  a!  being  "yellow."  so 
he  wer.t  ahead  ard  served  his  jail  sentence. 
But  ahen  the  Korean  war  broke  out.  lie  de- 
cided to  l»vak  for  good,  and  when  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  came  toto  the  war  last 
wtoter.  Dmytryk.  still  in  )ail.  prepared  an 
■Mdavit  exTH^ssing  boetiliry  to  the  party. 
TMs  brought  the  expected  blasts  from  the 
DsUy  Worker  but  he  had  loivg  since  ctema 
to  care  When  his  {^ison  term  extArcd.  he 
tdd  hftft  Story  to  the  Huuw  committee,  and 
wm  sesnCosUy  hired  by  King  Broa  Produc- 
tkms  to  do  a  film  called  Mtitiny.  a  starf  ot 
the  War  of  1912.  Producer  Maury  King  ex- 
plained: "Were  provmg  we  here  will  give 
Jobs  to  theae  fellows  if  they  11  go  al>cad  and 
teU  us  who  these  rate  are.  Itll  help  us  to 
clean  out  ttiese  rats  We  dont  want  the 
fcllowB  wlK)  can  talk  to  be  scared  to  talk." 

Actors  also  fell  for  the  Communist  line. 
Most  of  the  actors  who  went  into  the  party 
left  It  after  a  relatively  shMt  time.  They 
bad  gone  to  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  For 
a  feeling  of  ru^t  affected  many 
figures  during  the  depreaaion. 
9  to  13  mOlkm  American  w<3rbers  were 
when  real  destitution  could  iM 
everywhere,  when  Fascist  rabble- 
w*re  attracting  bi*c  audiences,  a  rea- 
sensitive  man  who  had  several  iux- 
a  swimimng  pool,  and  a  salary  of 
a  week  often  developed  a  aenas  of 
iwe  of  iUs  gtxid  fortune  In  ths 
he  would  'ry  to  e»se  this  feeling 
si^stsntial  contributions  to 
'liberal'*  lauaeii  Then  tbe  comrAdes  wotiid 
go  to  work  on  htm.  appealing  to  him  s»  an 
"advanced"  thinker  and  great  artist,  aiid 
finally  aaklng  him  the  direct  question  that 
bioi«bt  actor  Starling  Hayden  into  the  fcdd: 
"Why  doot  you  stop  tallying  tuid  join  the 
CommunisC  Party?"  t  Hayden  got  out  after 
6  mt  nths  in  the  party,  and  later  otaeerred. 
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"Tt  »«a  the  «tup»clMt.  moat  Igiiorant  thing 
I  have  ev(»r  dan«.") 

BMidr*  th«  tMllns  Df  (?ullt,  there  waF  a 
dmirc  t.)  e«c»f>e  ihe  lnt»ll*<-tvjftl  stertUty 
Rvaiiy  arU)r»  and  writers  belifvexl  to  ta« 
rSiJU-actirrU'Jc  of  HuUfwixxl,  ther«»  wa«  the 
need  to  f««l  that.  dP«pit«  all  the  boy-meets- 
eirl  picture,  they  were  doing  something 
really  "wurth  while."  Foe  »ome  there  w«« 
n  muddled  notion  that  the  party  was  Jvart 
a  guOu   Uberai   iirganLzatltin 

Actijr  Ijtrry  Parlu.  who  went  Into  the-par'.j' 
In  a  state  of  lotelleclual  confusion  and  came 
out  of  It  »til.;  bewildered.  »ald  that  "being 
a  Communut  Paj-ty  member  fulfilled  certain 
needs  of  a  young  man  who  wa£  liberal  In 
tbouKht.  ld4MilU(tlc.  who  waa  for  the  under- 
prlvUeged.  the  underdog  ' 

How  can  you  caplain  Kar:!n  Morley's  In- 
volvement with  t.ie  CommunUU?  Sl»«  waa 
named  aa  a  comrade  by  aeveral.  wttnessea 
before  the  Uuuae  Ua-<Unerlcan  Activities 
Committee.  Her  former  friends  have  dif- 
ferent opinion*-  on  why  the  glamorous. 
haael-eyed  blur.de  became  involved.  Some 
say  she  Is  "one  of  those  chronic  Idea! lets 
w  ho  are  always  bleeding  for  manklnid  '  Uiss 
Uorley  heree'.!  supplied  the  aiwwei  In  an  in- 
terview she  grained  several  years  ago.  when 
she  accepted  a  job  as  a  la^  or  ursiantzcr  for 
a  parry- line  uiuoii.  s!:he  told  the  interviewer 
that  ahe  had.  traded  her  screen  career  for 
politics  because  "I  washed  out  as  an  actress  " 
She  appeared  In  such  films  as  Black  Furj, 
Arsene  Lupin,  and  mnner  at  Eight  She 
eaid  Hollywood  seemed  very  artiQcia'.  aud 
unreal  to  her. 

•'I  re.-nember."  she  explained,  "when  I  was 
working  in  Pride  and  Prejudice  li  seemed 
as  tf  every  time  we  shot  a  scene,  UlUer  took 
another  country."  (That  Staitn  Is  dotap  the 
same  these  days  does  not  seem  to  cause  her 
■ny  oonoem.  however  ) 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee had  considerable  trouble  trying  to 
locate  Ulae  liorley.  During  tlie  recent  hear- 
ings she  was  reported  In  Paris.  avoidinR  a 
oongreeslonal  subpena.  Miss  Moriey  at- 
tempted a.  comeback  in  several  &-oadway 
show*  that  faUect.  Then  the  obtained  a  job 
with  the  OflVce  of  War  Information.  "That 
didn't  satisfy  me  either."  she  said.  "When 
a  frMnd  asked  me  If  Id  Like  to  pase  cut 
pamphlets  for  the  CIO.  I  Jumped  at  Uie 
chanoe  •■  In  I»47,  Robert  Taylor  charged 
that  she  was  a  disruptive  Influence  In  the 
Screen  Actors'  Guild. 

Another  reason  for  young  writers  and 
actors'  going  over  to  tHe  comrades  was  just 
plain  opportunism.  In  some  cases,  a  "cor- 
rect poUtlca!  line,  as  the  Communists  would 
call  It.  was  almost  Indispensable  to  adviince- 
ment  within  tlte  studios.  Most  of  the  big 
producers  were  unaware  of  It  at  the  time,  but 
in  some  studios  a  few  key  positions  bad  been 
Infiltrated  by  the  ev«r-actJve  ■progressives." 
Tt»e>-  controlled  hlnng.  firing,  and  the  award- 
ing at  chmce  opportunities. 

The  Hollywood  Communists  never  ha<l 
much  success  in  Uifluendng  the  actual  con- 
tent of  the  movies.  For  one  thing,  none  cf 
the  ma)or  producers — the  men  with  the  final 
word — WHS  ever  pro- Communist,  and  very 
few  of  the  directors  were.  The  writers  and 
actors  were  not  in  a  very  good  po&itlon  to 
be  able  to  influence  the  flnlalied  content  of 
a  movie  as  tt  would  finally  ecme  from  the 
cutting  room. 

Today  the  movte  Industry  is  working  ener- 
g«tlc«!Iy  to  rtd  ItRrtf  of  the  Commje  Isbel 
and  to  keep  the  Cooununtsts  out  of  the 
studios  As  a  result,  the  CfnnmunteU  snd 
pro-Communists  are  openly  repentant,  on 
tbe  scrap  hewp.  or  on  tiw  run  Hollywood. 
H  seems,  has  ItumtA  a  painful  Icaeon  fron> 
the  revelatioiM  *t  the  trial  of  the  Hollywood 
Ten — and  the  lesson  will  be  remembered  for 
a  long  tnme  to  come 
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Monday.  October  8,  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  tny  remarks.  I  iiKlude  the  fol- 
lowlnK  statement: 

Bkxf  Pkice  CotrntoLs:  A  CoLOMAi.  Hoax 

Cst  Clemen  and  meat  packers  ttom  Moa- 
tana  to  Texas  would  love  to  see  Prtos  Ooo- 
trotler  OUSalle  and  his  eotoorts  sUtlag  on  thm 
t()p  rails  of  the  cattle  pnia  ot  tbm  •UiekyutlB 
throughout  the  western  country  carrying 
out  their  threat  to  put  an  individual  t-^tHn^ 
on  every  beef  aninna.1  sold. 

Such  a  ridiculous  threat  rewsals  with 
shocking  vividness  the  fog  of  Ignocaaoe  eon- 
cerning  thie  prr<cesaes  at  b«mt  pcodlHtlaa  aad 
distribution  that  seems  to  shroud  the  prlo* 
controllers  oRicc  Indeed  there  are  many 
who  wonder  whether  the  price  controllers 
know  that  the  prices  of  beef  cattle  are  ma<le 
in  the  pen.«  of  the  stockyards  where  cattle 
buyers  can  inspect  and  appraise  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cattle. 

Moreover,  the  csttie  buyers  for  the  meat 
packers  must  appralae  pretty  accurately  the 
quality  and  grade  of  the  animals  they  buy 
or  their  employt-rs  would  soon  be  wnilMaUs 
for  the  bankruptcy  courts.  The  reasoo  is 
that  meat  to  not  graded  as  to  quality  until 
after  the  cattle  are  killed  and  dressed.  The 
carcasses  are  then  graded  by  Government  In- 
spectors and  these  grades  largely  determine 
the  wholesaic  and  retail  values  of  the  mrst 
which  la  to  be  sold.  Thus  K  Is  evident  that 
a  ceiling  price  cannot  be  put  on  a  live  beef 
animal  until  the  quality  and  grade  of  the 
meat  It  produces  Is  known,  and  this  js 
Anally  determlno<l  only  after  It  is  dead. 

Of  all  the  commodities  that  might  have 
been  selected  to  spearhead  the  price  reduc- 
tion and  control  program,  beef  is  probably 
the  thorniest  and  nK)st  dlilteult.  The  ob- 
staclet''  to  fair  and  equitable  enforcement  of 
price  ccntrol  mea.sures  are  indeed  so  great 
as  to  defy  practical  administration. 

Why  did  the  administration  attack  thla 
porcupine  of  the  food  industries?  Coukl  it 
have  been  prompted  by  the  stinging  defeat 
the  cattle  industry  delivered  to  the  Preal'- 
dent  In  ld4«  when  he  admitted  conelderatlon 
uf  a  proposal  to  send  s«:)k!ier  Into  the  country 
to  force  rebellious  farmers  to  market  their 
stock? 

At  any  rate,  as  a  problem  in  price  con- 
trols, consider  these  facts  ctjncerntng  beef. 
Beef,  as  sfttd  at  ret^Ul.  varies  so  much  in  qual- 
ity and  types  of  cuts  as  to  constitute  not  one 
IM^oduct  but  many,  not  to  mention  the  by- 
products, hides,  tallow,  and  so  forth,  iihlatl 
have  markets  of  their  own.  This  is  indJcatad 
by  the  fact  that  on  August  31.  fca-  exaaaple. 
the  prices  paid  for  beef  cattle  ranged  from 
a  low  of  tl8.50  per  100  pounds  to  a  high 
of  839  60  To  complicate  matters  further, 
the  various  qualities  and  cuts  of  beef  go  to 
widely  separated  markets  more  or  leas  re- 
Isted  to  the  varying  standa.'^ds  of  living  ot 
different  s«ipnents  of  the  poptilatioB.  Ttks 
largest  share  of  the  top  Kradeci  of  beef,  for 
example,  goes  east  to  New  EnglatKl  and  At- 
lantic seaboard  States.  The  poorer  cuts  go 
to  the  Southern  Sutes  and  to  the  poor  In- 
dustrial areas  of  the  large  cities. 

This,  however.  Is  only  part  of  the  picttire. 
On  the  production  side,  beef  Is  the  end  prod- 
uct of  a  slow  and  leisurely  3-year  pnxem  of 
cattle  raising  Thl.s  proceaa  begins  on  the 
ranges  of  the  Western  country  and  on  farms 
evcrywtiere    and     continues    through     liwh 


pastures  and  feed  lots  tmtU  the  baef  anlmaH 
rrach  the  stsge  of  maturity  that 
bast  prices  In  a  given  act  at 

The  cattle,  or  at  least  a  major 
them.  rhatiKS  hands  several  tioMs  befo 

ortiM 


cone 


at  tbii 
tt  la  Ik 
of  tllll 


and  farms.  3.000  mllea 

As  the  animala  mature  yaar  toy 
Is  improved  until  finally  a 
or  the  best  go  into  the  feed  lofe  i 
4r  Uie  richly  ferUle  lOsalaslppl  and  MlaaoQri 
^m«ya.  Here  they  ara  fattened  on  oora  ti  > 
■wiurLS  the  prima  bear  vtaanea  eoaa 
wm*m  ataaka  aatf  tbm  rich,  rad  roaat 
fMS  cMy  aatara  prtM  ao  Mghly. 

In    this    rashly    oreralmpliflad 
tiMre  sre.  of  oonrae,  infinite  vartati 
<attle-ralstng  proeaaa.     For 
iHUe-known  fact  that  tha  dairy  f 
doontry.  chiefly  the  Middle  Wast,  produea  a ' 
|eed  to  lafrlty  half  ot  ta  tbm 
Itiree- fourths  «f  all  the  v«al  pmdisead  ta 
Vntted  atataa. 

It  can  ttras  ba  readily  seen  that  the 
^vetton  of  beef  Is  a  ctiraulatlva 
V>ust  carry  forward  the  costs  ot  (aedlag 
tending  through  all  the 
Which  the  animal  Is  ^vcntilaUy  prepared  ft 
gutrket.  Hence  a  reduetlon  ta  beef 
arbitrary  OoyemaMot  edtak  la 
•sir  to  prodxieata  of  a  piodt-t  vtaleii 
ifents  an  irretrlevaMe  S-year  ta 
liqjital.  labor,  and  feed.  The  cattle 
Kadlly  accepts  the  rtdcs  of  the  free  mark 
because  the  free  market  poaaeaaaa  none  of  th« 
ftfidltles  of  the  bureaeratle  maadate  but^ 
ki  Its  ever-continuing  adjustmenta, 
donatant  warning  of  Impending  over 
•on  and  its  eanaaqueaeaa.  and 
aatlvea  and  c^portunltles  that 
ior  tta  rlgurausly  laipaatlal  oparattan. 

Thla,  in  large.  Is  the  altuaition  and  thi 
qlrcumstanoes  of  the  Industry  which  th^ 
Ijrloe  eontrollera  invaded.  Unable  and  probi 
4bly  unwilling  for  political  reasons  tc  reduce 
and  control  beef  prices  through  celling  priced 
imposed  on  the  farmers'  live  animals,  tfa^ 
price  eootroOars  ^■■p*'— «*  their  will  throvqtt 
tSie  meat-partinf  tndoatry.  which  custom^ 
arlly  processes  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
the  beef  produced.  The  balance  la  butchered 
by  the  farmers  themaelvea.  Instead  of  put* 
ting  a  celling  on  the  antmate,  the  price  ooni 
tellers  put  a  ceiling  on  the  average  prlc^ 
faid  by  the  meat  peckers  for  the  beef  aaM 
iiali  they  buy.  Mscwhete  the  farmers  eaa 
•ell  their  cattle  freely  for  what  they  ca4 
get. 

Historically  It  has  always  been  taken  (ot 
granted  by  goremments  whenever  they  hav<f 
bnpoaed  price  controls  that  the  control^ 
would  not  reduce  the  available 
Itie  commodities  affected.  They 
t/Btnnptloa  on  the  belief  that  the 
proBsaaaa  of  produetfc»  are  more  or  leas 
matlc  and  must  go  oa  no  matter  what 
pens.  They  tgnara  iwiplwtfly  the  all 
of  free  choice  in  the  proc testis  of  producing 
dnd  marketing  any  commodity. 

By  now.  however.  Price  OontroUer  DtSalle 
«ad  his  cohorts  know  that  cattle  and  bee^ 
production  are  stlU  ta  the  bands  of  men 
are  able  to  exercise  free  choice  aa  to 
(ft  not  and  where  they  xaartet  Chair  eattia 
4s  •  raaolt.  beef  vrtea  coatrola  have  I 
a  clonal  hoax.  They  have  suoeeeded  aaatal] 
m  SMBirtainlng  high  prices,  reducing  the  avall-t 
■Me  supply  of  beef,  and  in  diverting  catUd 
from  the  regularly  eatahUshed  channela  o| 
piroceaatDg  and  dMrlbvClon.  the 
i^eat  padklag  aaMhaaiwaenu.  into 
«id  free  nartBaOlDc  akaanei*  that  sottet 
|de   the   .  _ 

of  the  afloct  to 

hhtW  DOW 

mt.   OMeaj  tiMy  am  aa  foUoaa 
1.  The  warlmnBg  of  tmt 
Ilroductioa  of  beet  have  been  AastlcaUy  re- 
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duoed. 

at  haaf  lato 
dMrUmtlon 
f.KatiTi^i«  giaea  tha  hapoittlOB  of  prlee  con- 
trola  vras  saore  than  a  quarter  of  a  billkwi 
pcoads  bdosv  ths  Uks  period  a  year  ago. 
ruiihaam  nf  mrris  itTirfng  TUli  period  by  the 
W  iMtflng  becf-pradadac  piaau  (dotag  7f 
of  tlM  bartncaa)  wre  OU  percent 
the  par rh  Mia  bi  the  aama  period  of 
U60. 

S.  Farokers  are  slilpping  fewer  cattle  to 
terminal  markets.  Stnee  the  imposition  of 
price  rcAlback  and  prie*  eontroU.  farmer* 
have  sent  17  pereant  fewer  cattle  to  these 
For  the  week  ended  AogiaC  SS.  fl 
martota  raeeived  iMjn  head  of 
wtth  aoa.465  head  la  the 
r  i«Ow  The  Dapaitaiaiit  of 
Agrioilture  haa  thla  perttaaat  eommeat  to 
make.  "Consumptloc  of  beef  ta  the  aeeood 
half  of  1051  Is  now  expected  to  be  leaa  than 
me»tously  isliaiaiail  becauae  oooslderably 
aiofe  cattle  ara  toMac  added  to  herds.**  This 
la  the  Govcnunent  piiniagaiirtlal'a  way  of 
aaylng  that  farmers  ara  laftalng  to  BMikct 
their  atock. 

S.  Meanwhile  marketing  of  beef  cattle 
beef  through  other  than 
has  been  mushrooming.  In  the 
1950  Issue  of  the  Uveatock  and  Meat  Sttua- 
tkm.  the  Dapartaaaat  of  Agrleotture  pointed 
oat  t****  *V  CBoeaaavs  oaa  ao^rwhat  more 
than  half  of  their  deep-freeaar  and  locker 
apace  for  oaaat.  tSkey  wlU  hawa  room  for 
l.OIWjOOe.000  puwwfc.  or  about  St  peaeaafg 
more  than  the  meat  and  aieaft  psoducta  m 
commercial  cold  storage  hoQwa  on  Juty  1. 
ISSO-** 

i  As  practically  aa  anyone  can  detiirmine  by 
^»"p»*  idjeai  lattrin  there  la  a  vastly  inert aaed 
volume  of  Bwat  that  la  Ijjpaialin  meat  pack- 
ets   and    going    directly    tato    troaen-food 

atorage.  

t  In  thla  connection  a  strange  pltenfaneiwin 
haa  appeared.  Althot^  the  prlem  fannera 
have  to  pay  for  feeder  stock  they  buy  for 
fattening  are  so  h^h  in  relation  to  price 
ceilings  for  the  finished  animala  that  the 
feeding  profit  approaches  the  vanishing 
point,  the  shipment  of  feeders  is  ninnlng 
far  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  How  many  of  ttieaa 
lumliii  are  gotng  directly  Into  cuieumef  food 
lockers  and  froeen-food  storage  without 
fattening? 

y  4.  Consumer  resistance  to  beef  pri<^.  eren 
at  ndl-back  levels,  indlcatee  that  if  the 
Oorenunent  had  permitted  an  tmreatrlcted 
volume  of  beef  to  move  into  cooamaptlan 
channels,  the  prices  of  beef  would  have 
dropped  substantially  without  any  recourse 
to  roll-back  tactics.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  fact,  is  predicting  such  a 
drop  In  beef  prices  with  any  marked  increase 
In  marketings  this  fall.  RoU-back  prices 
and  controls  simply  acted  to  reduce  the 
available  beef  supply  and  sustain  prices. 
Even  though  beef  production  is  running  IS 
percent  under  a  year  ago,  the  inTentortaa 
of  beef  In  commercial  cold-storage  plants  on 
July  1.  1951.  were  25  percent  above  inven- 
tories a  year  ago. 

■ow  has  the  free  market  adjuated  to  thla 
attaatlon?  With  beef  prices  out  of  line  In 
relation  to  comparable  foods,  cooaiiman  have 
tamed  to  poultry  and  aggi  axid  othar  naeat 
■ii>iHtiiiai  mn  Vhtem  an  nBtalned  at  un- 
aaoaUy  high  levtfa.  evan  UMJOgh  production 
haa  been  running  at  a  rate  that  required 
Inunenee  Government  support  purchases  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  In  the  poultry  btislneae 
the  eommardal  production  of  broilen  is  run- 
Blm  alaoak  Aootola  that  of  2  years  ago.  The 
turkey  crop  thla  year  Is  expected  to  be  the 
It  on  record.  Fort  production  and  con- 
fts  dose  to  record  levels.  Pork 
r,  did  not  follow  beef  prlosa  to 
heights,  but  are  currently  doae 
to  pre-Koceaa  levels. 

In  a  free  market  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
beef  prtcaa  would  long  aUkce  have  adjusted 


ely  to  the  prices  of  alternative 
fooda.  So  a  drier  canaaiaBaM  of  tha  roll- 
back price  eoBtroli  laiMirtjiliit  by 
CoatroDer  DtSalle  and  hie  eoborts  haa 
to  radaae  raiaonsly  the  merket  for  beef  by 
a< 

of  the  Ofiieiiimwit 
laid  on 
Induatry. 
f  aaUUar  wtth 

OBily  to  atady  the  fate  of  bottar.  which 
a  i^iialli  of  OoTsnuBcnt  prtee  controAs 
in  World  War  n.  XTndsr  Oovemment  aaslst- 
aaee  is  the  form  of  price  supports  and  pro- 
of the  aaargarlne  aubeUlatc.  the  coo- 
of  bottar  haa  aaak  to 

la  the  kMory   of    the 


not  before  potato 
by  SO  peteent  uodar 
glartagty  aawanranted 


bat 
had  dropped 
auppmt.    can  the 
of  aa  iBcpt 
food 


to  take? 


1961  wUttng 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aENN  R.  DAVIS 

ot    WISCmNSIN 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  KEPRESZNTATTVISS 

Mondav.  October  t.  1951 

Mr.     DAVIS     of     Wtoconrtn       Mr. 

Speaker,  the  entire  State  of  Wlaeonsin. 
because  our  State  relies  so  heavily  on 
the  dairy  ixkdustnr.  has  a  grcut  stake  in 
malfitatning  import  eontrob  <m  dairy 
products,  fats  and  oils,  as  Inserted  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1951  through 
an  amendment  offered  by  our  calDiemgvm 
from  Ifltnnesota.  the  Honorable  Attcxtst 

H.  AMMtCBKH. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter,  and  spe- 
clfkaUy  the.defdftt  of  &  2104«  the  ad- 
ministrmtkm'ft  * 'i '    to   repeal   this 

provision,  is  outlined  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived today  from  William  O  Perdue, 
general  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Pure 
Milk  Products  Co-operative.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  ponder  the  contents  of 
this  letter — which  foUow-s — before  ac- 
ceding to  ttae  MlnrtntstTatlon's  reQoesk 
to  repeal  thlB  pRMtekm  prcriooKly  ap- 
proved by  the  House  : 

Ptnis  Uhjc  PaomrcTs  Co-oPiaamrs. 

Fond  Du  Lac,  WU^  October  t,  19St. 
Hon.  GLBmr  a.  Dana^ 

House  Omee  BMildtf, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Mr  DSAi  ComaoasMaa:  Tha  Senate  will 
quite  likely  take  aetkm  next  week  on  8.  2104. 
a  mmenng:  of  impart  controls  oo  buttsr. 
cheeea.  and  other  dairy  products.  I 
you  will  talk  to  memhars  of  our 
delegation  tirglng  thom  to  eoataet 
f nends  in  the  Senate  to  the  end  of  defaatliig 
such  action.  We  anil  need  tough  anjieailve 
action  to  protect  our  gisat  dairy  industry 
agalcat  a  weU  organlaart  tovelga  group  of 
iB^Mitara  and  JoMan.  As  foo  watt  know, 
the  repeal  of  section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  will  hsvc  a  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  entue  dairy  Indaeln  of  thla  Katmn. 
ThU  U  especiaUy  trtM  wnen  proper  weight 


ta  gtvea  to  the  high  goaUty  standards  for 
Amattcan  dairy  product*— hoAh  tn  the  field  of 
pcudactkm  and  manufarturlng.  Our  oara 
State  of  Wleeonafta  la  aow  enforcing  a  nev 
aad  eSaellws  bnaoeUosis-contrca  law — we 
have  tor  asaay  years  hwd  a  tough  ett.xK3ard 
TB  program — by  1955  every 
la  the  State  who  oSers  milk  for  sale 
stringent  health  and 
even  to  the  point  of 
house  separate  and  apart 
tttmi  the  barn.  These  all  add  tremendously 
to  the  cost  of  produetlan  of  nulk.  It  docant 
make  aenae  to  provlda  support  pnccs  for 
dairy  products  now  burdened  anth  high  sur- 
foretgn  markets  ways  and 
aad  create  furthar 
tarDoers  har*  a  big 
picture.  We  produce 
of  mUk  per  year. 
Thim  Is  far  ta  aacsas  of  any  other  State  pro- 
duTtloo  and  represents  nearly  13  percent  cf 
the  entire  aattonal  production.  A  ma)ar 
fM  our  production  goes  to  manufac- 
ptCdMOs  such  ae  cheese,  butter.  :.knd 
ted  Bdlk — a  larger  portion  of  the  for- 
elga-type  cheese  of  our  Itettcn  is  produced 
here  In  Wisconsin.  Theaa  Carms  wiU  tie  hurt 
measure  il  {:sx>per  safeguards  are  not 
So  wv  look  to  our  Members  la 
to  help  us.  and  help  enlist  the  aid 
of  otbu  Congressmen. 

la  vtav  ot  the  fact  that  foreign  markets 
«^»"»*^  attiquately  supply  the  Ajnerlcan  pub- 
lic wtth  good  wbolesonte  fresh  mU<  aad 
datoy  products  snd  becauae  the  Amcrieaa 
people  are  dependent  upon  our  farmers  for 
this  supply,  why  then,  handicap  the  only 
available  sup^y?  If  the  American  con- 
auaaais  are  to  be  supplied  in  part  or  whole 
by  ftaralgn  markeu  with  the  cheese,  butter. 
aad  other  manufacturing  producta.  then  ul- 
Tlmataly  the  cost  of  fre&h  milk  for  bottling 
will  be  so  high  that  the  average 
will  be  priced  out  of  the  market 
of  the  fact  that  ovir  farmers  must 
have  an  outlet  for  the  sfH-lng  surplus  which 
is  iiimisssi J  to  guarantee  fall  and  vrtnter 
needs.  This  outlet  is  the  market  some  would 
give  to  other  countries  with  poorer  quality 
of  production.  <  Won't  you 
some  friend  of  yours  In  the  Senate 
help  tia  tell  our  story  ) 
We  are  transmitting  s  similar  communica- 
tion to  othv  Reprcsentauves  in  Congresa 
trooi  Wlaeaaste. 

Towra  very  truly. 

WnxuM  O.  PtMPVW, 

General  Manager. 


Vhrid  Testimoay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mtssorsx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRiSENTATIVE8 

Monday,  October  8.  1951 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  e.xtcnd  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
of  September  29.  1951; 

Vtvtd   Tistimont 

Bxhlhit  A  Is  what  happens  when  bureau- 
crata  are  peroiltted  to  s^ippress  infcKinatJon 
that  should  be  available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  supplied  by  the  omc*  of  Price  Sta- 
bilization withm  a  rew  hours  after  President 
Truman  Issued  hts  dangerous  directive  to  de- 
partment heads  of  civilian  agencies  granting 
thtm  the  right  to  use  their  ovin  discretion 
in  making  public  news  with  wUlch  they  are 
directly  concerned.     It  was  a  perfect  examp^ 
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»if  what  can  huppen  when  ihf  puttprn  of  a 
n#w»  Markout  ts  ;«td  dovn  by  Ihf  adminis- 
tration 

An  Mslirtant  »n  the  OPS.  In  the  »b»*nr*  of 
Dlr«<'ir.r  DlSalle.  an-ae  In  thf  majwity  of  hU 
be«t<T»-ed  authority  and  Uaued  limtructions  l<> 
Hil  employ****  of  that  d*pi»rtment  not  to  make 
pijbllr  any  information  that  "might  cauae 
r:nt>rirriw^sm^nt  to  the  OPS  •  Urn  wh«  s 
Kp^Stic  order  to  itupprMS  any  Inlormation 
which,  in  tht  estlmat*  of  any  «»mploye«»  wtth 
^ven  a  m<xHoun  of  atithorJtv.  mlftht  caupe 
the  people  to  qurstton  the  wisdom  of  de- 
partment ruling*  or  even  request  the  reaaon 

why. 

In  thort,  each  little  bureaucrat  from 
Dttialle  on  down  waa  instructed  to  rely  on  h»« 
own  Judgment — an.:t  It  could  t)e  very  bad— m 
to  what  the  American  people  ahould  ki»c« 
»tK>ut  the  reKulationa  that  affect  them  uiore 
Intimately  than  any  at  laaue  at  the  present 
time — the  coat  ot  living.  Here  waa  an  order 
that  would  prohibit  the  press  from  obtaining 
any  of  t»\e  answer*  to  quewtlona  the  people 
are  aalclng  Jf  moae  aiwwer*  emharrataed  the 
department.  Of  such  things  axe  dlctator- 
»hlp«  bom. 

ITw  Preeldent.  smartmg  under  the  N»- 
tUwn-wlde  criticism  of  hia  news  clamp-down 
directive  of  I&nt  Wednesday,  acted  q\uckly  In 
view  of  certain  poUltca.1  repercussions.  He 
demandr^d  that  the  Instructlona  be  with- 
drawn forthwith,  and  they  were  Director 
DtSalle  m  ChlcaKO  professed  dismayed  sur- 
prls»  that  the  oi-der  was  issued.  Assustant 
Director  Cook  said  he  dldnt  issue  the  in- 
structions personally,  but  they  were  signed 
"under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  him." 
an  amDlgumis  explanation  but  probably 
meaning  that  amid  department  confusion 
vMne  bright  lad  had  an  idea  and  swung  his 
weight  around.  Such  su«  the  possibilities 
when  little  Caesars  operate  even  on  the 
fringes  of  important  au"  horlty. 

Commentins;  on  the  lYeaidenfs  directive, 
this  week,  we  said  it  was  simply  a  manifes- 
tation, and  a  vicious  one,  of  the  trend  coward 
news  suppression  .st  Federal.  State,  and  city 
levels.  The  people's  right  to  information  is 
being  distorted  Into  <•  ctnsorship  that  could 
be  projected  into  a  compete  black-out  unless 
it  la  stopped  now. 

At  the  national  level  principally  It  mas- 
querades as  a  necessary  step  to  guard  our 
defense  secrets  No  sensible  An^erlcan  wants 
ctir  mllltt.ry  or  production  secrets  made 
available  to  a  potential  enemy  If  they  are 
important  to  him.  But  und<>r  the  guise  of  a 
safeguard,  authority  has  been  delagatMl  to 
or  assumed  by  Government  empkiysn  (wr 
beyond  their  wisdom  to  discriminate  or  even 
their  desire  to  keep  the  jseople  reliably  In- 
formed The  President  s  directive  confirmed 
their  right  to  cen»ir  without  supervision. 

And  to  repeat,  ihe^PS  adventure  in  this 
domain  of  news  sujs^^nulon  oSera  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  can  hapi>en 


Skort-Siflitcd  Seaway  Fae« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wtacowsiN 
IN  THE  HOUhE  OK  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  October  S,  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Canada  has  reflred  the  country'.^ 
interest  in  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  I  think  It  important  that 
we  appeal  to  those  who  have  traditloiial- 
ly  opposed  Iht  project  to  reexam.ne  thtir 
ptUution.    This  was  very  ably  done  by  an 


editorial  appearlnt;  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  on  Si'ptembei  17.  aod  entitled: 
'Short-Sighted  Seaway  Poea."  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  1  include  it 
in  the  Record  a-s  follows: 

SHoirr-SicH'm)  Seawat  Pom 

The  St  LawTence  seaway  project  Will  b« 
permanently  pottponed.  If  the  An>  railway 
employees'  dep>artment  has  its  way.  Michael 
Fuz.  prealdetit  of  the  union  group,  has  an- 
nounced his  organization's  opposttlan  to  any 
effort  to  revive  congrcMlonal  coulderatlon 
for  the  seaway. 

Fear  of  the  loss  of  thousands  of  )ob«  in 
the  railroad  Industry  motlv»t«a  tbto  obstruc- 
tionist feeling,  we  eoncltide  from  the  union 
president's  Hatement. 

Thw  perpetuate-the-Job  philosophy  of 
labor  Is  out-dated,  short-sighted,  and  tinpro- 
gresslve.  More  enlightened  unions  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  Intelligent  self-interest  for- 
bids labor  from  opposing  real  progrces  In  any 
fcjrm. 

Labor's  interests  cannot  be  divorced  from 
those  of  the  whole  population,  and  any  tech- 
nical Improvement  In  mantifacturing.  any 
great  transportation  development  which 
strengthens  the  country  as  a  whole,  will,  in 
the  long  run.  improve  the  lot  ot  labor. 

What  sort  of  living  standards  would  the 
worltingman  have  today  If  labor  bad  success- 
ful!.? blocked  modem  methods  of  mass  pro- 
duction because  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chines would  result  in  "the  loss  of  thousands 
of  Jobs?" 

Temporary  dislocations  may  follow  a 
change  In  the  way  of  doUig  things.  It  Is  true. 
It  is  possible  that  railroads  will  lose  some- 
what Immediately  after  the  seaway  is 
opened — If  It  is  ever  built. 

But  IX  the  seaway  brings  a  great  expansion 
and  prosperity  to  Industry  In  the  Midwest 
and  other  affected  regions— as  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  a'iil — then  there  will  be 
more  traffic  than  ever  for  the  railroads. 
Many  products  are  better  stilted  to  transpor- 
tation by  train  than  by  the  Blower  water- 
borne  carriers.  Many  markets  are  out  of 
reach  of  water  transportation  entirely,  and 
must  be  served  by  rail  or  highway. 

The  big  question  for  the  railroad  employees 
as  for  other  citizens,  should  be:  Does  Amer- 
ica need  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway?  The  over- 
whelming weight  of  evidence  says  that  we  do. 


This  Way  Lies  the  Tomb 

EXrofelON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALITOKNTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKa 
Thursday,  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  POUI^ON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

inserting  in  the  Record  this  editorial  by 
Msgr.  W,  E.  North  in  the  September  28. 
1951.  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tidings, 
the  official  Catholic  paper  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  It  should  be  read  by  every- 
one. 

This  Wat  Lisa  the  Towb 
No  election  Iccms  so  we  may  safely  quote, 
without  fear  of  poltt.cal  hacks  upbraiding  u« 
for  toying  with  politics,  the  elder  statesman 
who  is  our  only  living  ex-Presldent.  Mr. 
Hoover  writes;  "Our  greatest  danger  Is  not 
from  Invasion  by  foreign  araise.  OCW  daD^^ 
gers  are  that  we  may  "««— ■«t  tniieUim  tnm 
within  cvMical  acceptaooa  of  Mbonar.**  WH 
do  not  have  to  go  far  afield  to  find  com- 


tiening  rTl<Senoe  taiat  we  are  lieaded  stralgli ; 

for  the  tomb. 

The  local  dallies  haf*  ooUtWl  W  tbi 
^Mst  week  with  the  shame  of  tbe  hear] . 
the  slicker,  and  '  be  moll.  Tbe  press,  wlilel  i 
ihlnki:  Itself  free  and  responsible,  exirtotti 
the  OKU  Of  press  agents  while  tbe  moBtilp 
toreparc  fatter  contracts.  SatpeetabU  P^^ 
^tmt  tliis  stuff  for  the  delectatlaa  o€  tarn 
ftnorcMiic  fringe,  and  all  the  while  the  decent 
folk  <l*^i"«"  tbe  insult  with  amused 
tempt  in  an  apathy  txcm  wbleh  rises 
0lsmay  nor  spprsbanslosis  of  doom. 
^as  been  before  this  heralding  of  harli 
in  tbe  public  press.  t>ut  more  than  ever 
hewsnapers  delight  In  their  vomit. 
kiall  this  Uoesse  oome  full  cycle  when  t! 
toBsetcnos  of  the  ps^le  will  reel  in  punlsbf- 
Ing  disgust  of  this  cynleal  acceptance  (^ 
Immorality?  This  way  lies  the  tomb.  j 
Into  our  ho>nes  too  the  past  week  by  tel*- 
litsian  has  come  a  parade  of  Hollywood  hoo4- 
itims  mssking  disloyalty  belilnd  the  coxi- 
irenient  facade  of  the  fifth  amendment.  Juat 
ifears  have  fclven  way  to  proved  facta  of  evei 
Ider  tnflltratlon  by  subrerstres  of  a 

than   was   at  first  soqiected. 
there  is  not  yet  the  adamant  resolve  by 
loUywood  people  for  the  kind  of  h 

that  the  nature  at  the  crisis  d4- 
There  is  an  admitted  ex-Communiat 
|n  the  very  front  offices  of  a  major  studio 
•which  screamed  to  high  heaven  when  a 
^ieatlous  critic  detected  the  familiar 
land  symbol  In  a  major  i»oductlon, 
pthcrs  of  qiiestionable  patriotism  are 
pored  there  aiid  elsewhere.  To  cry  "red  h( 
Hng"  and  "witch  hunt"  la  no  longer  divert- 
ing; It  Is  stff -revelatory.  Clothing  drives  for 
Korea  may  iw  a  beginning  in  atonement  fqr 

formar  questionable  front  anl  dublotis  al- 
lanoe,  but  vleilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 
Any  other  way,  liee  the  tomb. 

There  is  this  cynical  acceptance  of 
ihonor  too  in  the  affairs  of  govemm 
Preeldent  Trtmian  in  tils  Legion  talk 
'breeacily  dismiss  the  charge  of  commi 
and  corruption  In  his  administration. 
With  the  almost  daily  recital  of  Irregularlt 
In  Waahington.  people  will  continue  to  wt 
^per  and  wonder.  It  la  not  only  a  ques-Jon  ti 
•mink  coats,  of  5-percenters,  of  RFC  scait- 
dala,  the  pathetic  "take"  of  minor  officl 
*T  orly  got  a  9- pound  ham" — It  is  th«- 
dismissal  of  guilt  and  the  bland  refusal 
^\inish  by  the  Chief  Szecutfve  himself  wt 
shocks  and  disturbs. 

There  is  a  new  cynicism  in 'politics  wt 
has  learned  how  to  perpetuate  itself  by 
doling  of  liberal  largesse.  Is  there  a 
jssrratlve  district  represented  In  Wa 
■by  a  caustic  critic?  Perhaps  some  war 
tracts  with  an  infiux  of  new  voters  In 
wake  may  turn  up  a  new  face  at  the 
election.  Is  there  a  club  leader  diet 
with  certain  trends  In  Oorernment  ;ifra 
Pcrtiaps  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  far- 
flung  bureaus  or  an  oOclal  errand  of  good 
win  might  etmaole  and  Oatter.  Is  there  la 
group  restive  With  restraint?  Sven  a  cop  wiu 
stop  a  bolt.  This  ts  the  way  of  pcditics.  ao 
doubt,  but  never  before  has  It  had  wkjsr 
▼tsta  or  freer  bcope.  And  this  way  tx>,  Itss 
tbe  tomb  > 

Finally,  there  are  enouf^  old-fatfikaMit, 
Jefferscmian  Demoerata  hereabouts  and  eUa- 
whare  in  the  country,  leaders  of  the  st  imp  hi 
Al  Smith  and  Oovemcrs  By  and  Ritchie  add 
Mr.  Farley,  who  resent  In  mounting  tnte^- 
slty  the  InsplratloB  In  foreign  affairs  and  dn 
domestic  Issties  which  flows  not  trtm  tie 
hard  cere  of  eonunon  sense  In  tbe  ra  ik  add 
Die  of  the  people  of  America  but  'rom  a 
hawhiU  of  benighted  Intdtoetoals  oit  Maa- 
hattsn's  lover  Bast  8Me.  Their  llberalMs 
devoid  at  siqMmatural  sprtegs  has  reaped 
diploma  tic  failure  abroad  and  eeeuliir  eo^- 
celt  at  home,  and  bankruptcy  not  a  one  of 
the  purse  but  of  the  spirit  impendi.  A4<1 
thla  way  lies  the  tomb. 
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Water  Pawer  aai  tW  Power  Tnut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTV.N.\ 

a  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNnXD  STATES 
Monday.  October  t.  1951 


Mr.  Pi'MhliiU>  I 

cctiBfiit  to  have  printed  In 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Not  liy  a  Dam  Site."  by  Alfred 
M.  Green,  published  in  the  Machlnlits 
Monthly  Journal  for  October  1S51. 

This  article  points  out  the  tremen- 
dously important  public  issues  involved 
in  litigation  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  circuit  of  apiwala  in  Richmond. 
Va..  aith  regard  to  the  comprehensiTe 
derelopaient  of  the  Roanoke  Riv«r 
Baabi  and  its  effect  on  other  similar 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoo, 
as  follows: 

Mcv  BT  a  Daas  8itw 
-  (By  Alfred  M.  Gren) 

Should  an  of  America's  water  power  re- 
sources he  turned  over  to  the  prtrate  power 
eofapanles?  Put  bluntly,  that  Is  the  issue  in 
s  tremendotisly  important  legal  case  wlilch 
the  United  States  circuit  cotirt  of  sppseli  hi 
Richmond.  Vs..  has  been  called  upon  to  de- 
cide this  fall. 

For  months,  the  propagandists  for  tbe 
power  trust  have  been  siveadlug  extrava- 
gant charges  about  the  law  stilt,  on  which 
hearings  were  schedtiled  to  open  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  They  charge  tbe  suit  is  part  of  a 
plot  to  "socialize."  not  only  all  electrical 
power,  but  even  every  other  industry. 

An  amaslng  teatvtre  of  the  ease  u  that  two 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oorernment  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  dispute.  Tbe  Interior 
Department  is  asking  the  court  to  set  aside 
a  decision  of  the  Federal  Power  Ooaualsslon 
granting  to  the  Virginia  Electric  ft  Powei  Co. 
the  right  to  build  a  power  dam  on  the 
Roanoke  River  at  Etoanoke  R&plds.  in  North 
Carolina. 

Appearing  as  attcmey  (cr  the  Interior  De- 
partment Is  Oregory  Hankin,  wiho  In  the  last 
90  years  haa  haadlad  ob  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
emoMBt  eosoe  ot  its  most  historic  power  dis- 
putes. He  is  credited  with  winning  the 
famous  "New  River  Case."  which  gave  to 
Uncle  Sam  authority  over  all  navigable 
streams — ^not  only  the  parts  that  are  navi- 
gable, but  the  entire  strsasM  right  up  to 
their  sourcca. 

But  Hankin  regards  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
case  as  possibly  more  Important,  at  least  on 
a  dollars  and  cents  i 


The  point  is  that  Oongrass  haa  approved  a 
plan  for  comprehenatee  deeelopmeat  of  tbe 
Bosoioke  River  "basin."  and  already  has  ap- 
propriated $78,000,000  for  a  start  on  the 
project.  If  a  private  power  company  is  to  be 
allowed  to  step  in  and  grab  tba  eholcaat 
power  site  in  this,  w  sny  other'  "beBtn"  pro)« 
ect,  thst  would  probably  mean  the  end  of  all 
such  projects.  Hsnkln  warns. 

"It  is  high  time  that  tbe  readers  of  news- 
papers and  wsgaalnss  realbnd  the  differ- 
enos  t>etween  soclaUaatlOQ  of  indtistry,  as  it 
is  called,  and  the  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment." Hankin  declared,  refesrihg  to  the 
pown'  trust  attacka  on  the  suit. 

*Tt>  sorts  lias  an  industry  means  for  the 
Oofarnt«in»  not  only  to  caahark  upon  it,  but 
also  to  eaeiada  all  private  cntarprise  from 
that  industry.    It  is  entirely  different  to  say 


th^  the  Onisiaiaent  may  enter  aa  aasivtty 
without  errlndlag  private  enf  pclsa. 

It  is  stm  aoothv  thine  «»  aj  that  pci< 
vate  enterprise  sbiwilil  operats  to 
stoa  at  the  aaeenaasent.  espeelaUy  in 
a  motvyoty  AeM  as  {■udnelag  power  from 
our  navlgahle  rlTera 

-nUa  ao^aUed  patOe  vtmtlas  rsally  per- 
form a  Goremment  function,  which  is  why 
they  are  called  puhUc.  To  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sttouht  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
ductlon  of  povcr  means  that  private  busi- 
ness dkouid  engage  in  the  pcrf oraaaes  oC  a 

to  the  excIustoA  o( 


HJUfiTS  coicpajnss 


COI 


thing 
trust  imi span  ls<lMtU( 
portant  fact.  That  ts  tiMt.  wtisii  iss  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gffasad  seme  ooa^MSttioB  to 
the  private  power  cosBpanles.  the  result  has 
been  to  benefit  not  only  tiSe  pubUe.  but  also 
the  private  ooaspaalss  as  well. 

"n>ey  have  been  forced  to  givw  better  serv- 
ice at  lower  rates,  which  has  tnffsessd  the 
use  or  powe*.  and  that,  in  ttim,  has  Inenaaad 
the  eosapanles'  profits." 

Thar  the  Roanoke  Bartn,  CoBgreas  has  ap- 
proved 11  dam  projects,  with  tbe  aim  ot 
providing  flood  control,  navigation, 
development  and  recreational 
Two  ot  the  danks  arc  alre*dy  tuxdcr  way.  one 
at  Buggs  lalaad.  near  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  border,  and  the  other  at  Ptillpott, 
far  upstream  oa  a  trttmtary.  the  Saslth  River, 
la  tlw  western  part  of  WIcgtalSk 

Aix  paar  or  saacz  reojsn 

But  the  two  sites  which  offer  the  most  In 

the  way  of  power,  for  the  least  outlay,  arc 

at  Oeslou  and  Roertoke  P*r****-  both  soaoe- 

wtiat  downstream  from  Btiggs  *th"r1      In 

and  Ihianoaa  Baptrts  really  should  be  oow- 

sidered  part  of  the  same  project,  with  Gstton 
and  Roanoke  RspMs,  the  power  statlona  for 
the  Bagp  Wand  Dam,  which  is  dsatgaed  to 
hold  back  a  large  vataae  of  water  to  form  a 
lake  ot  P"nt1itTrsbie  slas. 

If  the  Virginia  power  company,  usually 
called  Vepco,  geu  a  permit  to  go  ahead  with 
Va  power  plant  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  It  plans 
to  apply  for  another  at  Oastoii.  That  would 
give  the  prlvaf  rosnpany  most  of  the  bene- 
fit for  the  m.OOe.OOO  which  Uncle  Sam  al- 
ready is  spending  upstream. 

Since  Congress  already  hss  approved  the 
entire  basla  profset.  tactudlng  dams  at  both 
Geston  and  Boenofce  BapMs.  tbe  Interior 
Department  dedares.  the  FPC  has  no  right 
to  grant  a  license  for  a  {nlvate  company  to 
use  the  sites. 

According  to  law.  Ccmgrees  may  approve 
only  projects  tiiat  will  be  "self -supporting." 
that  1«.  that  will  pay  for  themselves  through 
the  various  beneflta  thqr  offer,  such  as  power, 
reclsmatlon,  aavigattoa.  flood  control,  and 
recreation. 

Treated  as  a  whole,  the  Roanoke  basin  pro- 
gram meets  this  teat.  But  it  no  longer 
would  if  the  best  posrer  sites  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  Vepco.  That  means  that,  if 
Vepco  gets  its  Roanoke  Rapids  license.  Con- 
gress probably  will  appropriate  no  funds 
for  the  other  parts  o(  the  devetopaent. 

wovu  Faarmr  yiooa  ooMiaov. 

Vepco's  plan  Is  to  use  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
Dam  for  a  "peaking  plant."  which  means  that 
It  would  produce  povrer  only  when  It  Is  need- 
ed to  supplement  other  plants  in  the  Vepco 
system.  At  siKh  times,  there  would  be  a 
heavy  flow  of  water,  but.  when  tlie  power  is 
not  needed,  the  water  would  be  held  back. 

That  would  Interfax  with  what  might  be 
the  most  important  function  of  the  whole 
development — the  control  of  floods. 

And.  if  Vepco  u  to  be  psraslttsd  to  block 
the  eutire  Roanoke  Basia  ihiisioianant.  than 
Is  no  reason  why  other  power  rompsntss  can- 


not do  the  same  thing  elsewhere.  That  Is 
whst  Hankir.  rT>eaiis  whea  h«  says  this 
decide  wnether  Cac.e  Sam  is  ever 
to  be  abl«  to  carry  out  such  a  project 
ae  tbe  Tanasaaee  Valley  Authority  anywhere 
m  the  country. 

K  the  FPC  and  Vepco  win.  the  power  eom- 
psny  will  be  almost  the  cnlj  one  no  benefit 
from  the  »7a.OOejaoa  oC  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated. 

The  value  ot  the  Buggs  Island  Dam^.  built 
by  Uncle  Saas.  to  a  power  plant  at  Roanuke 
Baplds  has  bosB  sstBa»ted  by  Government 
engineers  at  tl JOO.0OO  a  year,  or  a  total  of 
S75,OOO.oao  for  the  Sb-year  term  oi  the  Ucenae 
the  FPC  prnposed  to  issue  to  Vepco 

In  other  words.  Uncle  Sams  $78,000,000 
anwoprtetion  woaki  be  returned  almost  in 
ftill.  but  it  would  be  returned  ic  a  private 
power  company  instead  of  to  the  people  of 
tbe  MatSuai.  who  pot  up  the  mane> ,  or  to  the 
ot  the  Boanoke  Valley. 


SKoeld  Hie  U. 


S.  A.  Ratify  tbe  Genocide 
Treaty? 


O.N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  ccN.NEc-nciTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
onaateouB  coaaact  to  have  printed  in 
the  ASPOMlttz  of  the  Ricokd  an  anicle 
prf.«enting  the  affirmative  m  a  debate 
on  the  question.  Should  the  U  S.  A.  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty?  The  article  was 
written  by  John  D.  Hitkerson. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows : 

Sboktld  thx  U.  S.  a.  RATtrr  thk  OrNocioa 

Xaaarr 

(By  John  D.  Hickerson) 

TSS rOil    MOSJlL    LXADXaSHIF 

History  is  ftill  of  exampics  of  man's  in- 
hiansnlty  to  man  on  a  wholesale  scale.  The 
psesecution  of  the  early  Ciiristians  t>y  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  massacre  ol  the  Arme- 
nians by  the  Ttirklsh  Empire,  and  the 
■'"ngfr^f  of  some  6,000.0OC<  Jew;,  and  Po)ea 
by  the  Nsals  are  only  a  lew  instances  of  the 
kind  of  deliberate  mass  auirder  that  is  now 
called  the  crime  of  genockto. 

Tbe  consdcnoe  of  mankind  was  so  shocked 
by  the  bestial  actions  of  the  Nazis  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at 
its  first  session  afltarmed  that  "geaoclae  is  a 
crime  imdcr  International  law  which  the 
dvlUasd  world  condemns."  and  recom- 
mended that  a  convention  be  prepared  to 
facilitate  the  spe<dy  prevention  and  punish- 
ment  of  that  crime.  In  1948  the  General  As- 
sembly, after  3  years  of  careful  preparatory 
work  by  other  bodies,  adopted  the  "Conven- 
tion lor  the  Prevention  and  Pu.iUhn}ent  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide."  This  defines  geno- 
cide as — 

"Any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  intent  to  destroy,  m  whole  or  lu  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religtoiu  group, 
as  such: 

"(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group. 

"(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group. 

"(C)  Deliberately  infllctini;  on  the  group 
conditions  of  lire  caicuiated  to  bring  abotit 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  m  part. 

"{6\  Imposing  measures  intended  to  pre- 
vaat  Mrths  within  the  group. 


1  s 
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"le)  furclbly  transferring  children  of  the 
Kfcxup  to  anc  ther  group  " 

The  convention  itates  that  per»on!i  com- 
mitltnK  cencclcJe  ihalt  be  puniAbed.  •'whether 
they  are  constJtutJcnally  reiiponjilble  rulers, 
public  nfficlal.*,  or  private  indirlduaU  "  The 
contracting  partlea  undertake  to  provide  ef- 
fective penaJUea  for  persons  guUiy  of  geno- 
cide Any  coMtractlnt;  party  may  call  upon 
comi^tent  -^rgatu  of  the  United  Nations  to 
tAke  ruch  action  aa  they  cf^nsider  approprla** 
for  the  prevention  and  auppresaSon  of  act* 
of  genocide 

The  convention  came  Into  force  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  1951  The  President  of  the  United 
8Ute»  b^  itrongly  urged  that  the  Senate 
consent  to  the  ratlrtcatlon  of  the  convention, 
and  the  convention  l«  new  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  Is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the  state  of 
our  civilization  at  this  midpoint  of  the 
twentieth  ctn.tury  that  one  has  to  admit 
that  genocide  may  iigaln  occur  But  what 
aaaurancs  ^ave  we  that  another  dictator  may 
not  acnieday  go  berserk  and  slaughter  ml!- 
Muns  of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  na- 
tional ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group? 
The  RepubJk-  of  Korea  recently  charged  that 
genocide  had  been  ojinraU'ed  by  the  North 
Koreaiis.  Chinese  Communists,  and  the  So- 
viet leaders.  These  charges,  which  will  have 
to  be  examined  with  care,  show  that  the 
danger  of  genocide  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
past 

Genocide  was  Immediately  recognised  by 
the  General  Aaaemtly  ils  a  matter  which 
could  nut  be  handled  by  national  action 
alone.  Genocide,  the  Assembly  decided.  Is  a 
crime  against  Intern.itlonal  law,  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  which  requires  In- 
ternational cooperation. 

The  cciiventlon  docs  four  Important  and 
useful  things:  11  brands  genocide  as  a  crime 
under  international  law;  It  brings  the  full 
mur^  weight  oj  ^orUl  opinion  to  bear  against 
this  crime;  It  bindi  the  contracting  parties 
to  prcveat  and  punJsh  acts  of  genocide;  and 
It  gives  formal  ar.rt  leji^l  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  genocide  Is  a  matter  of  grave  Inter- 
national concern  and  therefore  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  United  States. 

No  one  contcnda  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
veiitlcm  1.".  a  perfect  treaty  Like  any  treaty. 
It  represents  a  compromise  between  differing 
points  of  view. 

The  convention  ha*  been  crltlaed,  for  ex- 
ample, because  It  does  not  refer  to  political 
groups.  This  term  was  debated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  many  delegations  includ- 
ing some  Latin-American  ones,  argued  that 
it  could  not  be  dehned  precisely  enough  for 
use  la  the  convention.  For  the  same  reason, 
no  rfference  was  made  to  economic  groups. 
These  omissions  may  be  considered  as  a  flaw 
by  »ome  people,  but  they  certainly  do  not 
warrant  the  rejection  of  the  convention  and 
the  consequent  denial  of  protection  to  four 
very  important  groups — national,  ethnical, 
racial,  and  religious. 

The  convention  defines  genocide  narrowly: 
any  one  of  five  acts  committed  with  intent 
to  destroy.  In  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnlral.  racial,  or  religious  group  as  such. 
Thus  neither  a  murder  nor  a  lynching  con- 
st'tiUes  an  act  of  genocide;  they  are  crimes 
against  an  Individual,  net  a  whole  group. 
Ordinary  acta  of  war  are  not  genocide:  they 
are  acta  designed  to  deieat  a  national  group 
but  not  to  destroy  it  as  such  The  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  was  merely  an- 
other Izutrument  of  war  and  not  an  instru- 
ment *of  genocide. 

Genocide,  as  defined  In  the  convention, 
doea  not  embrace  economic  or  social  discrim- 
ination against  a  group,  or  mistreatment  of  a 
group,  or  »uppr«s8lon  of  a  group's  civil  or 
political  rlghu.  Genocide  embraces  acts 
committed  with  the  Intent  to  destroy  a 
group— by  outright  kilting  or  by  other  acts 
which,  m  the  course  of  time,  win  eliminate 
ttoe  entire  group  Some  critics  have  ques- 
tioned one  of  these  acta — "causing  senoua 
bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  ol  the 


group  "    Thpy  might  ask  WImUiot  prodticer* 

of  comic  books  grade-B  BBOTtas.  and  cer- 
tain radio  and  television  programs  are  guilty 
of  genocide  by  causing  mental  harm  to  otir 
children.  No.  this  untisual  phraae  "mental 
harm"  refers  to  the  kind  of  act  the  Japaneae 
war  lords  commlttea  when  they  dem>erately 
stimulated  the  distribution  of  opium  In  or- 
der to  Injure  and  weaken  the  Chinese  people. 
The  five  acts  which  are  punishable  under 
the  genocide  convention  are  carefully  de- 
fined, a  person  must  have  actually  commit- 
ted genocide  or  have  attempted  to  commit  it, 
or  he  miist  have  l>een  directly  involved  in 
such  acta.  a«  in  a  conspiracy. 

Only  one  of  theae  acta  has  given  rise  to  any 
question — direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide.  This  prohibition.  It  Is  al- 
leged, might  violate  the  freedom  cf  speech 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  clause  does  not  mean,  of 
coune,  that  a  person  who  reviles  all  Method- 
ists or  ridicules  an  Irishman  Is  guilty  of  gen- 
ocide; however  deplorable  his  conduct  may 
be  If.  however,  he  directly  incited  a  mass 
meeting  In  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  mil- 
lions of  others  over  the  radio  and  television, 
to  massacre  all  Methodists  or  Irishmen  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  he  would  moet  cer- 
tainly be  guilty  of  genocide. 

Some  li  wyers.  including  a  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  have  opposed 
ratification  of  the  covenant  on  the  ground 
that  It  runs  contrary  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Other  lawyers,  Includlnt:  a 
section  of  the  association  and  several  U.cal 
bar  associations,  have  supported  the  conven- 
tion. As  }  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  view  of  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  Unltiid  States  and  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  convention 
Is  constitutional. 

That  the  convention  accords  with  our  Con- 
stitution Is  the  view  not  only  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  also  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Four  of  the  Ave  members  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, which  recommended  ratification  of  the 
convention,  were  lawyers.  In  order  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point,  the  subcommittee 
proposed  the  adoption  of  four  understand- 
ings (not  reservations)  to  make  clear  the 
Senate's  Interpretation  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  treaty. 

The  hesirt  of  the  matter  is  whether  it  is 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take, by  means  of  a  treaty,  the  obligation  to 
prevent  and  punish  genocide.  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution  leaves  no  doubt  on  this 
point.  It  expressly  authorlaes  tb«  Congnn 
to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fMonles 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofTenae* 
against  the  law  of  nations.  The  General  As- 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations,  which  one  of 
our  great  statesmen,  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  called  the  town  meeting  of  the 
world,  ha£  twice  declared,  in  1946  and  1948. 
that  genociOe  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of 
nations.  It  has  twice  done  so  without  a  sin- 
gle dissenting  vote. 

Genocide  has  thus  been  rvcognised  m  a 
proper  subject  for  International  action,  like 
piracy,  slavery  and  slave  trade,  the  inter- 
national traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  and 
counterfeiting.  Tli«  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  43  nations  signed  the  conven- 
tion and  that  23.  Including  several  outside 
the  United  Nations,  have  already  deposited 
their  rattficutions  or  acc«nions  means  that 
the  world  community  has  reafOrmed  the 
view  of  the  General  Assembly  that  genocide 
Is  a  crime  under  International  law.>  Under 
the  OjUBVitutlon  of  the  United  States,  this 
means  that  genocide  Is  a  proper  subject  for 
action   by   the   Congress. 


'  Five  other  nations  have  transmitted  rati- 
fication or  accessions  with  reaerratlons.  and 
the  question  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  tlMM 
reservations  has  been  referred  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  foe  an  advl- 
•ory  opinion. 


i  Bomt  iBWTOTt  Mcm  to  Utt  tiMi  tt« 

llentlon  sosnehow  infHacM  on  8UtM*  rlghti 
under  otir  Constitution.    As  a  Texan.  I  knoi 

♦hat  the  phrase  States*  rtgbU  means—  leial. 
Ir  and  emotionally.     Wevenhe'ess.  I  «o  nai 
IM   why   flutes'   rights   la   an    iMoe   berei 
i  lenccide  means  the  mass  destructioii  of 
anop  of   btunan  beings,   which   sbcn  Id 
finriihable  under  international  law;  it 
iot  aiMn  lB«tarUtaal  acu  or  bonicid*  vl 
1^  thla  wmuUy.  are  ponUhabte  under 
lnw.     Genocide  has  never  occurred  In 
tnlted  States  aiul.  pray  God.  It  will 
0ccur  here.     But  in  the  purely  bypotlietlc 
tvent  that  acrne  oon^irators  underUok 
e  all  the  Episcopalians  or  all  the 

tills  cotintry,  wcmld  not  such  a  erUn<r  be 

tkmal  concern? 

Another  point  of  contitwersy  !•  the  'ear  ot 
tome    that   rstlfleation    of   this   eonvsntloi 
fould  mean  that  the  Federal  Cover: 
Is   trying   to   legislate    through    the    treat 
i>ower.      Treaties,    under    our    Conetlti 
■reff'MTW  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    Is 
Hcht.  some  critics  ask.  for  the  Federal 
(imment,  acting  through  the  Preaideiit 
1  wo- thirds  of   the   Members  of  the   :);nat 
i)resent  and  voting  to  place  a  new  crtiie 
the  statute  book? 

The  convention  itself  is  quite  clear  thajt 
this  Is  not  the  case:  Article  V  states 
pressly  that  this  treaty  Ls  not  self-exerutli 
and  that  It  must  be  given  effect  by  nit 
(]Uent  legislation.  Once  the  United  Stat 
Government  bad  ratified  the  treaty.  It  woul^ 
be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legi^ 
latlon  declaring  that  genocide  ts  a  crimie 
under  Federal  law  and  providing  penalties 
for  Its  ptiRlshment.  | 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  ov^ 
lirticle  VI  of  the  convention,  which  pr  )vld^ 
that  persons  charged  with  genocide  shall  be 
tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  state 
the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  coinmill 
ted,  or  by  stich  Irtemational  penal  trlbuni 
M  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respi  ct 
those  contracting  parties  which  sludl  hat 
luxepted  its  Jurisdiction.  j 

This  means,  they  allege,  that  an  American 
Citizen  could  be  deprived,  against  hti  win. 
tit  a  trial  before  an  American  court  ami 
tirought  before  scnne  international  coiirt;  qr 
tt  might  even  mean  that  a  decision  ]f  oi|r 
ISupreme  Court  is  such  a  case  might  be  r^ 
versed  by  some  International  court.  This  }b 
hot  true,  for  the  article  makes  clear  that  a 
^arty  to  the  covenant  would  have  to  accent 
the  Jurisdiction  of  some  International  penal 
tribunal  before  one  of  its  nationals  cculd  be 
(tried  before  such  a  tribunal.  If  anr  suoi 
toroposal  is  made  after  our  Govemmer  t  ratf- 
ped  the  convention,  it  would  have  to  te  coi)- 
■idered  on  its  merits  by  the  Congress; 
:no  such  tribunal  could  be  given  Jurteil 
over  an  American  citizen  without  the  canseitt 
of  the  Congress.  i 

Otv  Nation  has  come  Into  a  position  #f 
great  influence  in  world  affairs.  Eveiythlilg 
we  do  or  fall  to  do  affects  the  destliles  ^f 
all  mankind  Ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  show  the  whole  world 
that  we  are  determined  to  play  aui  :jart  In 
preventing  and  punishing  an  odious  crime. 


Qaestions  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiJ 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDEll 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATtVMJ 

Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr  BENDER.     Mr.  Speaker.  Cost  «f 
ving  index?    How  high  is  high.  lis.  D|- 
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Cbainnan  Octck.  of  the  SeaMe  Pl- 
naoee  Committee,  skts  that  tbis  te  Vbm 
last  tax  increase  bill  he  win  support, 
sbort  of  an  all-out  war  (mt  war  crista. 
Do  not  worry.  Senator.  Have  we  ever 
been  short  on  war  erim  alaee  ye«r  iNtrty 
took  over^ 


Relifioas  L2)erty  Comraittee  Report  of  tbe 
Illinois  State  Council.  Koighti  of 
Cokamkfu* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  OAXOTA 

EN  THK  SKNATK  OP  THZ  UKl'lKU  STATES 

Monday.  October  i,  19S1 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Rxcoan  the  report 
made  by  the  religious  lil)erty  committee 
of  the  Illinois  State  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Coli'jnbus.  This  committee 
was  headed  by  a  loyal,  patriotic,  and 
conscientious  American.  Mr.  Vincent 
Knaus.  of  Chicago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  recommenda- 
ti<Mis  made  l>y  this  group  are  especially 
meritorious,  and  I  would  like,  especially. 
to  call  attention  to  pt.lnts  IV.  V.  VI.  VII 
and  vm.  I  am  confident  that  any  or- 
ganization which  is  Interested  In  getting 
into  the  fight  against  communism  could 
well  utilize  the  outline  which  has  l)een 
presented. 

We  all  rea^nize  the  valiant  efforts 
which  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have 
made  against  the  insidious  encroach- 
ments of  commtmlsm  in  this  country. 
The  Illinois  State  council  has  been  in  the 
vangxiard  in  this  flght  and  all  Americans 
win  applaud  the  program  which  these 
patriotic,  Christian  men  have  designed 
to  promote  loyalty  to  our  cotintry. 

There  k)eing  no  objection,  the  report 
"^was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaooM, 
ms  follows: 

RzLiciovs  LiBDrrr  Coieicrrria  RaFoar 

X 

These  are  extremely  odark  days  for  the 
church  and  mankind.  Materialistic  com- 
ifiTF*!—  srsnH  an  trrwlsklble  force  that  wiU 
eafttlf  and  dsaUoj  dvUlaatlon.  To  ccnqucr 
this  atheistic  foe  we  must  •pptml  to  Oar 
Lady  to  give  us  extraordinary  ooafldano*  and 
inspiration  to  overcome  this  obstacle  to 
VQcId  paaee.  To  protect  our  Interests  we 
rniHt  tMt  Xkothlng — not  life  itself— for  con- 
quer we  must.  Our  Blessed  Lady  made  a 
promise  attached  to  the  devout  wearlnf  of 
her  ecapular:  "Whosoever  shall  die  clothed 
in  this  shall  not  suffer  et«mal  fire."  Mary 
concluded  h*x  message  at  Patlma  by  holding 
OfOt  to  all  the  world  the  same  sign  she  had 
given  to  her  beloved  Simon  Stock.  Tbe 
Scapular  is  her  special  mark  of  lova  and 
eternal  peace. 

We  recommend  that  the  members  of  otxr 
order  join  in  this  appeal  of  the  mother  of 
Christ  and  sponsor  the  devout  weariitg  of  her 
badge  of  honor. 

n 

We  wish  to  again  call  yotir  attention  to 
point  V  of  last  year's  report  and  include 
another  martyr: 

That  annually  in  the  State,  as  an  obeerr- 
ance  of  the  lUinois  state  Council  and  by 
loca'  councils — at  a  siutable  date— we  offer 


and 


martyrs  to 
and 

main  tli*  ijMkots  of  freedom 
pravtty  in  govemBSUt. 
That    our    beloeetf    State    chaplain 
be    eommltmA   on   this 
it  a  flttlag  Mbote  to  tUmm  tbtm 
Umt*  of  oar  latth  who  stood  op 
tyrants  and  nanfi— id  that  talth  bi!f or*  man. 

W«  ^»ln  convey  to  yoa  point  IV  at  last 
yeai's  propam  wtth  mortal  ctnptiasfa: 

T1»at  the  rcvelatftoBa  at  Fattmii-  and  the 
occurrences  at  Upa  damoastiaf  t«yoBd  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  waging  a  war 
against  this  Satanic  klsokny  we  must  ba 
sptritoally  mnmat  aad  jptotsctsd  that  laayai 
and  lacrHkw  ars  WMiTltant  bstisgas  to 
storm  hsavcn  to  avsrt  oar  thrvatsDod  emtas- 
trophy  and  ilstmctfcm. 

We  reeommsnd  the  family  rosary,  rcettsd 
dally  in  the  hoow  of  our  members.  That 
the  Kmi^hts  of  Columbus  Inaugurate  m  oar 
a  l&-mtnute  radio  program. 
•  the  dtrectkNS  of  our  beioesd 
State  chspLta  and  Milwp.  to  rsach  Cathcdle 
and  zKm-Catholle  allks.  to  a  metbol  of  prayer 
that  has  never  fsUed  and  wiU  not  f  Ul  us  now. 

Th^t  at  owr  council  meetings.  a<;  the  clos- 
ing prayer  a  decade  of  the  rosary  be  recited, 
dedicated  to  tbe  corofoatlon  ot  c^jr  Blessed 
Mother  as  Queen  of  Hesven. 
rv 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Con- 
of  the  United  States  with  the  cross 
the  soul  of  America.  A  child,  by 
his  belief  in  Almighty  God  and  oN-dlence  to 
his  commandments  which  Is  the  citizenship 
creed  c  America  binding  on  Congress,  as  on 
the  home  and  school,  on  the  liatloa  and  the 
President,  as  well  as  on  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  shotild  recite  a  pledge  of 
allegiance  that  conforms  to  a  belief  in  these 
ideals. 

Commtmlsm  seeks  to  preserve  chidren  and 
adolescents  from  all  contaminatlcm  of  love 
of  G^  and  cotmtry  and  the  chUd,  especiaUy 
must  be  freed  from  the  debUitatlng;  Influence 
of  family,  paternal  and  maternal  authority 
and  preserve  his  ears  frum  all  sucb.  infection 
to  the  end  to  dechristlanlze  him  and  make 
him  Godless. 

We  beUeve  that  the  present  pledge  of  al- 
legHance  to  the  flag — In  this  day  and  age — 
is  Incomplete  and  insufBdent.  and  suggest 
the  adoption  of  the  following: 

*         "Pledck  or  Arisiaawca 


1. 


dtlaen  of  tbe  United 


SUtes.  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rlghU:  that  among  these  are 
the  ri^t  to  life,  llt>erty.  and  the  purstilt  trf 
happiness:  that,  to  sectire  these  rights,  my 
Government,  represented  by  thi-.  flag,  was 
instituted  among  men:  and  to  ttls  Govern- 
ment, and  to  this  flag  of  the  United  States. 
I  pledge  my  undying  aUegiance." 

V 

Free  speech  is  zKit  an  absolutfi  right.  It 
becwnes  llesnac  U  there  are  ito  botmds. 
Ptee  Bpeerh  la  restricted  ity  tb*  criminal 
laws,  libel,  and  slander,  as  w«U  as  ordinances 
of  tbe  city  or  village  on  disorderly  coeidQCt. 

Free  ^>eiech  has  been  employed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  a  free  represenuuve  government  as 
an  instrtunent  of  its  own  destruc':loD.  Com- 
nttnthas  under  the  guise  of  Ul>ertf  have  held 
oleettaas  to  end  all  elections. 

As  a  Catholic  lay  crgantsatiQti.  It  ts  our 
solemn  duty  and  obligation  as  fr:e  men  and 
vtHnen  to  pronoanes  on  controversial  Isgls- 
latlon  seeking  to  control  communlsaa  and 
its  adherents^  This  is  not  a  mar:«-  of  opin- 
ion but  a  strtiggle  involving  life  and  death. 
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fourth  Coaamandment  places  upon 
an  the  oMIiathm  ot  ohadtence  to  all  civU 
misa  who  w— land  laafiMly.  We  select  our 
nitmm  by  the  use  of  the  baOot — this  must 
be  done  intelligitntly  There  is  an  obUga« 
to  underartand  the  politKal 
I  L*|ii"  *■  and  ability  of 
each  eawadale  hs  aslsrts  or  elect-s.  There 
should  be  no  bttad  faaeMMam  in  votinK  Xar 
a  party  or  a  partlewlar  csBdMate.  Fiiiiure 
to  wots  has  been  haM  to  be  a  mortal  sin  of 
It  bos  been  aptly  said  that  un- 
pofwcr  is  no  lees  tyranny  b^-nujse 
has  voted  for  it.  We  must  get  oS 
the  gold  standard  and  on  the  moral  stand- 
ard. We  are  paying  dearly  for  our  lazy 
thtnlrtng  in  the  past. 

We  mnrnamsTWI  that  you  thin  i  before  ycu 
make  the  rtgn    thst  may  ssal  your  doom. 


Ill  potttt  En  of  laot  ym~r^  rmpon  we  recom. 
meadsd  that  the  Tlllnnis  State  Council  ar.d 
the  SapresM  Oouncfi  aMlate  witk  ir.e  "Aiu 
Aasrtean  Conference  to  Comt>ai  C4)iTunu- 
BhBi'*  at  once. 

Whsfses,  It  endears  that  this  ronferencs 
Is  now  belag  orfUilaed  on  a  grass-root  prin- 
ciple or  baala  to  rsadi  the  mass  of  people  not 
only  oB  a  Btts  wt6i  baria  b«t  people  4u  the 
city  Hnd  viltsge  as  welL 

We  therefore  reoommead  that  tbe  niinoia 
Sute  Council,  the  local  chapters  In  tbe  State 
and  Individual  councils  and  oOcers  cooperate 
in  this  endeavor  to  unite  all  our  people  of  all 
raem  and  UMds  to  dssttuy  the  ugly  scourge 
at  eoassMaifean  fea  the  ioraKBtiaa  of  such  local 
units. 


Clarence  Man  Inn,  dean  at  Notrf  Dami*  law 
school,  has  written  sn  Utqilrtttf  statement  of 
the  baste  principles  which  make  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  are  the  source  of  our 
past  progress  and  present  strength  and  be 
has  called  this  small  volume  The  Key  to 
Peace. 

It  is  attractively  titled  and  timed  The 
t>ook  Is  American  rather  than  Catholic  in 
a  sectarian  sense  It  elsarly  sets  forth  tbe 
rich  roots  at  rellglan  that  guided  tbe  think- 
ing of  our  founding  fa  timers.  This  bock 
sbotild  be  in  the  hands  of  every  council  in 
the  Stste  to  be  read,  discussed,  aud  analyzed. 
It  is  an  excellent  antidote  for  the  Commu- 
nist Red  terror. 

We  recommend  that  a  copy  of  The  Key  to 
Peace  be  given  to  every  Grand  KnlRht  as  a 
gift  from  the  Illinois  State  council  for  a  re- 
fresher course  in  the  greatest  traditions  at 
America. 

nc 

In  order  to  propo-ly  oomt>at  foreign  tsaoa. 
particularly  ^communism,  we  must  be  sble  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Double 
talk,  upeide-down  words  have  been  employed 
by  tbe  »y»»««««  cf  our  free  ln8':liutlons  seeU- 
tng  to  ensnare  even  the  elect — so  that  we 
must  itls|rr'  the  clouds  of  confusion  and 
muddlAaaded  thinking.  In  order  to  be  pre- 
pared in  an  educa tkmal  way.  we  reconunend 
the  bouUng  of  a  countersubversive  seminar 
to  t>e  held  at  least  once  a  year  (one  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  another  at  Springfield  for 
down-SUte  i  in  order  to  fully  and  completely 
understand  the  poslticm  of  the  church  on 
oommunlsm  and  other  totalitarian  isim  and 
give  the  required  answers. 

X 

We  recommended  in  our  last  report  that 
our  State  deputy  appoint  a  committee  on 
religious  liberty  representative  of  the  who!e 
State  *nd  that  meetings  be  held  at  least 
four  times  a  year  In  addition,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  State  chairman  be  appointed 
with  diocesan  chalnnen  with  an  es- 
■Mtftlas  to  pass  on  all  activities 
at  tfM  euMlttee  That  the  admlnlstrstlve 
asststaat  be  placed  on  this  committee.  That 
all  matters  pertaining  to  legtelatlon  affect- 
ing our  church.  State  aud  home  be  referred 
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to  thl»  rr-mmiMfi'  and  that  (rif»  srr>pf  of  this 
cosunUt««  b«  broAdfn^d  to  take  In  all  lUb- 
T«rstv«  actiritin  aff«>ct»Ti)t  tft«we  •ub)«ct». 

ViwcTNT  L.  KNAva. 

CHai'TTWin. 

BxxmT  H.  Foiotz. 

Vtct  Chatrman. 

Hab>t  T    Stott. 

Elmxb    Zwi-LLiNa, 

Beknabo  W:BTii. 


California's  Dewey  Andertoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MoirrANA 

IN  THE  SITNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  8.  19j1 

Mr.  MUPRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiumou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RrcoRD  a  brief  article  from  frontier  mag- 
azine, published  in  Caiiforma,  concern- 
ing interest  in  the  possible  candidacy  o.f 
Dewey  Anderson  for  the  Democratic 
nomlnaison  for  the  United  State.s  Senate. 

I  have  known  Dewey  Anderson  for  a 

pood  many  years  durinp  his  .service  with 
committees  of  this  Con^reso  interested  in 
the  national  economy  and  in  small  busi- 
ness. He  rendered  outstanding  service 
with  the  TNEC  and  later  with  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  working  tire- 
lessly not  on'y  to  help  develop  facts  and 
wise  national  economic  policy,  but  to  see 
that  small-business  institutions  were 
protected  in  the  war  and  postwar  periods. 

Since  leaving  Government  service,  Mr. 
Anderson  has  founded  and  securely  es- 
tablished the  Public  Affairs  Institute  here 
in  Washington,  a  research  agency  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  Brookings,  which  puts 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  these  problems 
which  are  immeaiate  and  current.  I  am 
sure  that  many  members  of  this  body 
know  Mr.  Anderson  as  favorably  as  I 
know  him.  He  has  appeared  many  times 
as  a  witness  on  problems  before  our  com- 
mittees, and  he  has  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  those  hearings 

There  heme  no  objection,  the  artlcis 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CAuroaNiA  s  Dewxt  Anocr&on — In  the  1052 
Gulden  State  SENAToaiAi,  Swi.xpstakxs.  H* 
I&  Etuno  His  CH.\Ncsa 

(By  B«>nton  J.  Stong) 
Dewey  Anderson  ts  a  husky  Callforn!an 
with  a  smile  well  proportioned  to  ht«  broad 
shoulders.  As  he  moves  thrtiugh  the  House 
and  Senate  Office  B'llldtngs,  the  Capitol  and 
elsewhere  around  Wa.ihtngton.  you  may  see 
him  stop  and  visit  with  a  Senator,  a  Con- 
gresainan.  a  high  administrator,  a  g\iard  at 

one  of  the  doors. 

Anderson,  author,  economist,  legislator, 
eiecutsve.  and  a  man  with  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
that  doesn't  protrude,  knows  the  people 
Of  the  Nation'!  Capital  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  stateaman  puzzling  with  the  problems 
of  world  aSalra  and  the  page  boy  following 
the  WaahlngtoQ  bail  team  are  both  friends 
of  tils.  Anderson  has  a  genuine  interest  u\ 
p«opie  and  their  affairs,  and  it  is  this  interest 
whlcb  kiudlea  warmth  and  frieiuUbip  wi^er- 
ever  be  moves. 

It  !■  no  aiuprlje  in  Washington  that  a  sec- 
tion Of  Democrate  in  his  hotne  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  tflecueelng  him  m  a  potential  can- 


didate next  year  to  optxwe  reactlonsx  Sm- 
ator  William  Knowiand  Few  men  Vtae 
could  be  named  to  carry  the  Democratic  ban- 
ner in  California  would,  as  a  personality  in 
contrast  to  Knowlako.  give  the  TOten  of  the 
State  a  clearer,  sharper  choice  between  11b- 
cralUm  and  reaction  than  Andenon,  lay  bit 
frlend.s.  The  big  question  i«.  Of  cotirae, 
whether  he  has  the  qualities,  experience, 
demonstrated  ability  and  elactabUtty.  THa 
Democratic  cause  in  California,  despite  a 
majority  of  registratkme.  faces  a  steep  uphill 
battle  to  unseat  Knowlako. 

Perhaps  first  it  should  be  conceded  that 
CalUomla  Democrats  must  build  up  any  can- 
didate. There  appears  to  be  no  ready-made 
leader,  bm  it  would  take  a  long  search  to  find 
a  more  personable  and  competent  candidate 
than  Anderson,  who  is  obtalnlnc  Inereaelng 
recognition  for  bis  work  as  director  at  the 
Public  AlTalrs  Institute  <rf  Washington. 

Many  Callfomians  have  gone  on  record 
with  their  opinions  of  Anderson.  John  B. 
BUott.  a  Democratic  Party  leader,  wrote:  *'He 
Is  an  experienced  public  serrant  whose  record 
is  without  flaw," 

James  Rooseveit  and  Attorney  General  Pat 
Brown  are  both  amonf  the  founding  spon- 
sors of  tbe  Public  AlTain  Institute.  J.  Frank 
Burke,  a  leader  of  the  good-gofemment 
cause  in  California,  says  that  Anderson  would 
be  outstanding  in  tbe  I7nlted  States  Senate. 

The  Democratic  r^eiegatlon  in  the  Congress 
endoned  Anderson  for  appointment  u  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Coxmcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  recently  in  this  way:  "Dewey 
Anderson  Is  well  known  In  California  as  an 
expert  economist  and  li'oeral  thinker.  Be 
has  become  nationally  prominent  as  the 
director  of  the  Public  /.flairs  Insti- 
tute.    •     •     •" 

Nor  Is  this  recognition  confined  to  Call- 
fomians. Senator  Jamxb  E.  MmcxAT,  dean 
of  Senate  liberal  leaders,  says  of  hlro :  "Dewey 
Anderson  ts  a  leader  whose  Integrity  and 
ability  are  raeogBtsed  by  a  wide  circle  In  the 
Congress."  BeprMentatlve  Adam  Powsll 
speaju  of  Andeiaon's  professional  compe- 
tency and  liberal  views. 

Senator  Paxtl  Docclas  coiuiders  him  and 
hifc  work  in  Washington  of  vital  concern  to 
the  entire  pu">llc,  of  real  importance  In  a 
functioning  democracy. 

a    CAllVOaMlA    PaODtTCT 

Anderson  is  a  stocklly  built,  energetic  man 
in  his  early  fifties.  Be  grre  up  in  California. 
graduated  from  the  public  schools  in  San 
Jose,  and  took  three  degrees  at  Stanford 
University,  ending  up  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key.  His  wife  la  Krma  Sams,  who  prior  to 
marriage  31  years  ago.  was  the  metropolitan 
girls  work  executive  for  Los  Angeles.  They 
have  two  children.  Harry,  a  law  student  at 
Denver  University,  and  Mrs.  June  Jensen. 
who  lives  In  Menio  Park.  Calif. 

Dewey  Anderson  makes  friends  easily  and 
holds  them  even  when  he  may  have  to  part 
company  over  Important  issues.  Witness 
the  time  he  resigned  from  Gov.  Culbert 
Olson's  administration  over  a  diffwence  In 
policy  in  handling  the  State's  big  relief  prob- 
lem. Later  the  breech  between  the  two  was 
healed,  .ind  Olson  Is  now  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute. 

Anderson  was  Iwrn  Into  a  pioneer  family 
whose  Norwegian -Immigrant  father  prored 
up  on  a  homestead  in  Dakota  Territory.  His 
father  In  later  years,  after  retirement  from 
ownership  cf  a  manuiacturlng  enterprlae  In 
California,  became  tbe  unanimooa  choice 
of  the  several  pciitlcal  factions  as  the  re- 
form mayor  of  a  Los  Angeles  aubxirb.  This 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  Dewey  was  raised. 
and  effective  political  setlon  In  good  caoaea 
w.i,s  his  dally  f<u-e  He  has  engaged  In  a 
variety  of  succeealul  busineas  vanttires  and 
recently  was  chosen  founding  president  of 
the  Inter-Continental  Development  Co..  a 
Washington.  D.  C  .  corporation  fcrmed  by 
American  business  leaders  and  engineers  to 


aod  iMMiiiaa  surrcis  aitd 
dasahyuMint  projects  in  tbe  unA- 
veloped  areas  of  the  world  tinder  oar  :x)<nl|  4 
program.  ^ 

AndaraoB'ti  Itfs  bas  base  iPMfwIngly  v«l4«- 
He  Joined  a  dreoa  as  a  ■awbcr  at  aii  ac^D- 
batle  troopa  vtun  not  yet  in  his  teeia.  bpit 
was  knocked  out  of  a  career  under  ihe 
top  by  a  f aU  that  sent  blm  to  a  boap  .tal 
most  of  a  year.  He  bae  driven  a  do; 
1.100  miles  from  the  frosen  wastes  a: 

to  the  loMT  KnriBokwlm  bi  AiMka, 
in^  economic  aod  aodAl  iaf crmatkJii 
tbe  natives  aa  the  diraetor  at  a  ^idf 
Stanford    nnlverstty   cnrnmlastoped    toy 

United   States   Government.     And   tianyj  a 
summer  has  seen  him  exploring  the 
cotmtry  of  tbe  Hlgb  Sterraa. 

'Why  la  Dewey  Anderson  potential  mat 
for  the  United  States  Senate?     He  wita  ni: 
tu'ed  on  fmdaaaental   ftiiMiih  nil  Hbirall^m 
In  his  boyhcod  bf  a  father  who  waa  ■  me4 
her  of  the  Demoerattc  National  Coo'vnt 
that     first     nominated     WUllam     Jci 
Bryan.     He  followed  the  reform  pnt^ 
leadership  of  Hiram  Johnson,  the  elder 
La    PoUette.    and    Senator    George 
Then,  as  Franklin  Rooaevelt  came    sn 
scene  with  the  compelling  featwea  c£ 
New  Deal.  Dewey  Anderson  became  an 
supporter  of  P.  D.  H..  who  ^ipolnted  Ai 
son    Calif cmla's    repreamtatlve    alon; 
Judge  Ben  Lindsey  to  the  White  Houje  Cc#i- 

fertnce  on  the  Care  of  Children.  Later  tin 
World  War  II.  he  again  called  on  Anderadn. 
making  him  a  member  (rf  the  War  Feed  Atd- 
viaory  Board,  aa  wen  as  director  at  tae  nio- 
nopoly  investlgattnw  of  tbe  eonoeDtrs  Uon 
eccmomlc  power  In  tbe  Unttad 


WA 
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What  started  Dewey  Anderaon  ta 

politics   was    the   urgent   need   of  his 

Santa  Clara  Valley  for  water  to  IrrigAte 

parched  areas  of  its  valuabla  orchard!. 

caused  him  to  study  tbe  water  neech  at 

State,  and  made  him  one  of  tbe  tsam  jof 

,  speakers  In  what  finally  became  a  succeasrul 

;  effort  to  laiinch  the  Central  Valley  project. 

He  baa  maintained  a  continued  Interest  iln 

the  water,  power,  and  land  problems  cf  Ca^ 

fcmla  ever  since,  btfag  aattad  upon  by  suicb 

men  as  Samuel  B.  Morris,  bead  of  tbe  Ooe 

I  Angeies  Water  and  Power  Department,  for 

I  ssalstsnce  in  Washington.  | 

In  the  depression  mld-thtrtles.  the  eduda- 
I  tlonal  people  of  Santa  Clara  County  wve 
I  oonoeraed  over  the  drive  to  ctit  back  st^- 
port  of  public  scbooia.    Tbelr  reprei 
in  the  ^glslature  was  eomsid^red  a 
this  effort,  and  they  aought  a  candidate  |to 
unseat  him.     They  drafted  Anderaon, 
I  waa   elected   in    two   auoceaalve   cam|: 
He  became  a  reoognbwd  leader  of  the  m 
foreas  In  aacraaaeotto.    Wben  the  next  elec- 
tion to  eelect  a  governor  came  around.  |w 
was  one  of  the  snail  group  that  prevaUbd 
upon  Olaos  to  run.  and  campaigned  Tigdr> 
ously  for  btaa.  j 

When  Olson  was  elected,  he  chose  Ander- 
son to  help  prepare  tbe  biennial  State  budg^ 
.  which  b'^mme  a  model  of  budget  oonstn|c- 
'  tlon.  Then,  Anderson  took  over  tM>  po- 
litically ridden  Republican-mani^ad  Stiie 
Relief  Administration.  He  put  the  BBA  Itai 
some  degree  of  order  and  refused  to  penptt 
the  eiploltatlOB  at  the  unemployed  by  ttie 
oorporatlaQ  fazaas. 

AndnaoB  fights  for  tbe  right  things, 
is  why,  when  public  education  waa 
fronted  with  the  beginnings  of  what 
turned  Into  tbe  OosUn 
(Which  stirred  the  NattoBti 
,  sodistlca  to  poattlvw  netlon 
'  day  bigots  In  tbelr  recent  San' 
venUcn),  the  rank  and  file  of 
teacboa  draTted  blm  to  run  for  State 
perlntendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ift^d. 
With  only  6  weeks  tn  which  to  aoUysij  ead^ 
palgn.  but  with  the  nearly  »»..«i^iffTM  ^- 
dorsemcnta  at  8ute-wlds  labor  and  Ub^al 
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tulatloDB  for  the 
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praetleal  poOtleal 
n  sir* ^~*  eontlatiaus  for  tbe 
For  S  yaaaa  he  had  the  prlvt- 
ttself .  first  as  the 
iBvastlgatlon  (TMBC). 
at  the  active  Senate 


been  la  liiitliwliil  by  Cbe 

hearings  of  lUptaaatiUtlve 

Republican  leader,  who 

have  tjeen  working  on  Jus* 

that  is  "hot'  around  bere.  as  we  ssiy."  to  wkl^ 

Bepreaentatlve  Clsskwcb  Iteoww,  OMo  ■•- 

paUlcan  leader,  added.  T  xmt**^  <***_y 

opinion':  •  •  •  I  ana  smr  your  orgBBl- 
satlon  vroutd  have  done  better  than  tbs  Boo- 
vcr  CammlssUxi  (of  wbidi  be  was  a  msoibcr) . 
I  want  to  give  yon  pabUc  credit  for  that." 

Church  »nd  welfare  groape  at  Cattfamla 
fscognlaed  Anderson's  leadership  tiy  chooahig 
y^itn  the  president  at  tbe  Callfomla  canfer- 
•oee  at  eodal  work.  More  recently,  a  f aderm- 
fWi  of  SO  national  organisations,  embracing 
fUsi  organlxattaBa.  labor,  a  cm  as  serttriii  ot 
cteBCh  Icadm  and  other  grotips,  which  are 
*«fi»w»i^<«  tt^cther  to  make  point  4  a  reality 
In  '«««^«»«l   policy,  choae  Andenon  as  the 

chairman  at  the  group's  (Mvc  to  establish  a 
Hation-wkle  grass  roots  etttBena'  lagaiilsarinn 

slmllsr  to  the  eOeetlve  StitmsoB  ooomittae 

for  the  Marshall  plan. 

WBar  Hs  srams  roa 
A  man  Is  known  by  what  he  fights  for.  bow 

he  stands  up  tznder  fire  and  how  effecUiety 

he  works  In  tbe  muddled  AeU  oT  pcdtttea. 

The  list  of  Anderson's  baUlee  is  long.    Out- 

standiag  v*  t^^  followtng: 
PloiMer  participation  in  the  campaign  to 

aetabUah  the  Central  Valley  project,  and  con- 
tinuing efforta   to  bdp   provide   CallfomJa 

with  more  wa^  and  power. 

More  equltabk  taxation.    Be  was  ebahr- 

■•a  of  the  liSgMattvc  Interim  < 

real  property  taxation,  seeking  to 

fairer  on  hocnea.  small  f arma  and 

He  bas  looff  been  involved  In  the  fight  to 
usotact  K"««  stres^tben  Independent  and 
— %■!!  iuMtiMMs  Bis  efforts  tn  this  direction 
are  many  sided,  the  most  recent  being  the 
lucteaaful  tise  of  his  proposal  to  establish  a 
Smaller  War  Ptanta  OarparaMonto  take  prima 
contracts  and  asetef  todepewdent  toostaaaaaa 
to  obtain  capital  to  expaxMl  to  do  daCenae 

Organized  labor  frequently  looks  to  Ander- 
aon for  advlee  and  support.  He  supplied  the 
minority  mambwBlilp  of  tbe  Joe  Ball  Watch- 
doK  CommMtoe  on  Taft-Harrley  with  the 
fi^  iMad  to  ttoeir  report  wtalcb  offsK  Bans 
whitcwaA  at  tbe  bill's  Orst-year  o|)eratlon. 
He  puttlMbod  a  treatlae  on  Taft-Barttey 
After  S  Tears— and  the  Next  Steps  in  which 
^■xtM'rffn  ^taOaa^es  Tatt  to  give  objective 
proof  tbat  the  act  should  be  continued. 

Ma  ^»m  iftfi  championed  adequate  old  age 
yp«fi»>«  md  wrote  a  criUcal  evsltiatkm. 
'*TtM  American  Penaton  agstom  *  Be  aought 
to  bave  tbe  revtslcsia  of  aodal  security  In- 
clude a  cost-of-Uvlng  factor  In  aU  old-age 
pensions. 

He  has  long  been  Identified  with  the  con- 
servation movement  _ 

He  U  a  cloee  student  of  Ooeeramant  effi- 
ciency and  economy:  waa  early  omds  a  msm- 


hcr  of  tbe  Citizens  Comzmttee  on  the  Hoover 

Report. 

Hla  concern  Lur  a  peace  without  appeaae- 
Bkent  is  shown  tn  nnmeroos  pubUc  addreases 
and  wrtsxa^.  One  of  tfacae  waa  Tbe  Itabr :  A 
Better  Ww  si  Iran  Policy.  wbJek  mars  ttan  a 
before  tte  a*mnan  {daa  msi11»ad  al- 
an  idssllBal  aoiutloB  af  tttb  dancer 
lai  caaateal  Barafia.  W^  laisnt  atudy. 
It  Aii.^>to»  te  an  aigiiinirit  for  a 
_  paikcy  which  will  enabl*  js  to  de- 
f«id  otirselvw  against  any  totalitarian  ag- 
giaasion  of  either  the  Left  or  Bl^bt  varletisa. 
Ja  t^  aaam  ttma  be  ftopoam  to  strengtben 
Anarlea  at  banm  ttaovgb  vsatfarc.  educa- 
tion, leaourcea  devdopmnat;  and  cipher  pro- 
graoM.  and  abroad  tbroo^  a  bold  new  pro- 
gram to  lanwiis  tte  tiipie  tbraat  b»  totoin* 
tlonal  filMMliblii  jMieMly  dlaaaaft.  aaA  tg- 
noraaoe  in  tbe  vadsrdweloped  twc-thirtfis  of 
the  'world. 

Tbe  Pull  Empioyaaent  Acs  InU^Jduoed  m 
the  Senate  by  Sarntor  Mtabat  aod  tibam- 
piff^MM^  In  the  Bouse  by  then-Coiigraasaaan 
Oaorge  Ootland.  of  California,  decliared  tt  to 
be  t»»»  polic;  of  this  Oovcmment  to 


Its  inception  by  Anderaon. 

Here.  tlMB.  Is  a  broad  sample  of  the  range 
of  his  ■ettvMtoa  and  liHansts  It  taarks  him 
■s  a  BMm  ef  sli^iitss  qaaUfteatlons  and  prac- 

Bot  can  bs  bs  elsctodr 
ma  flricndi.  tamt  of  whom  are  amoog  Um 
poUtlcal  Hgwea  of  OaUiamsk  aay  he 
At  any  rata.  Aadasaon  la  a  man  to 

watch. 


Eorope  Trapped  Between  Stalin  and!  tKe 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCF.  H.  SMITH 

W  IHl  BOU5i  ^i  liiii  i.i>o£»TATTVK 
Monday.  October  «,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  V7isconsm.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remaurks.  I  am  inclxiding 
an  article  by  Mr.  David  O.  Dallin.  which 
Mppem  fB  the  current  issue  of  the  New 
Leader  Mr  Dailm  has  be«n  ta  Europe 
and  writes  most  mtereBttnrtr  about  the 
real  situation  as  It  exists  in  Western  Eu 
rope.  Tbe  American  pe<4>le  ought  to 
fully  tBiderstaxkl  and  an>reciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Kseiahower  mission  in 
Europe. 

The  article  follows: 


The  pace  of  history 
was  mv  dominant  imps  tssf on  on 
postwsi-  vwt  to  Btn-ope.  after  S  years'  ab- 
■enoe.  and  It  necessarily  formsd  tbe  back- 
ground for  all  tbe  poUtlcal  oosketuatane  I 
drew  Fewer  great  efanta  ooeur  todar. 
there  are  fewer  major  vpbeavala.  and  the 
man  In  tbe  street  has  entered  the  scene  once 
mose  aa  a  sort  of  everyday  me  u  resumed^ 

Postwar  recovery  is  complete  in  MM 
cotintrias  and  vIrtuaUy  so  tn  others.  Food 
and  dotiUlng.  for  tbe  great  tnajortty  of  Wux>- 
,  ata  at  apiwoabaately  tbe  prewar  verri. 
bare  te  atm  a  lag  In  boosing;  the 
chief  uaieptiwis  are  Bn^and.  wttb  b«  a»- 
terttv  program,  and  daeaaaatad 

where  it  will  be  daeadm  batore  tbe  last ^ 

of  the  war  are  finally  eraaed.  U  Is  surpris- 
ing how  few  mutilated  eat-aoldiers  one  aees 
in  the  streets  and  hovr  great  a  dIapUy  of 
wealth  and  luxury  one  finds  again  In  tbe 
upper  social  strata,  though.  "*  ^_^f**"'  *** 
specl,  England  is  again  an        "  "^ 


Not  to  kmg  ago.  wa/tune  and  postwar 
motifs  still  set  the  tone  at  European  Itfe: 
mothers  ikmi  vrivts  in  mourning,  trtale  Of 
oollaborattoctsts  a^nd  Naxl  war  crimlnala. 
ta^es  of  heroic  parxistns.  homeless  children. 
IrJlation.  milk  and  meat  shortages.  In  3 
years  all  this  rt»o*ded  into  the  background. 
So^rr'^  and  d.vncmg  are  important  once 
Th.  :.«:'*spapers  have  becorce  mo- 
r_  ■  :,  ^.^  .ina  ever  dull,  with  little  note> 
worthy  front-page  uewa.  and  bank  nsbberlss 
and  rape  cases  are  tMck  in  the  beadlinea 
The  avo-age  man  is  satisfied,  life  havtng 
'*"i'~H  Its  eesy.  comfortable  course. 

VoS  only  bas  the  pace  of  hi-ttory  stowed 
It  sometlnMs  seems  as  if  political 
froaen  Europe's  political 
BFest  Berlin,  the  non-Cbm- 
taa  a  Communist  sea.  and 
turbulent  Trtsste — arc  still  there.  lasdnatlng 
and  ahs'ird  as  ever.  Austria  is  still  the 
ssnss  a  aatlon  at  once  divided  and  united. 
And  Franca  and  Italy  remain  the  chief  bas- 
tions of  Waatam  Surcpe&n  communism. 

The  OoaaaMaalalar  aumencal  strength  has 

uiiilsigiwis  ttktls  eiaaav  Ireezin^c  m  Fraoee 
at  about  35  percent  ef  the  electorate  and  in 
Italy  at  thirty -aoasf  nrid  And  yet.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  cozrtmanded 
far  less  support  than  that  at  the  time  of 
their  successrul  revolucion  in  1917.  no  one 
In  Mmuiw  todskjr  thinks  in  terms  of  possible 
vprlsliica.  The  Coconiuiiist 
la  like  a  chained  beast;  it  emiu 
tout  it  carjiot  burst  the 
r  unfavorable  political  con- 
ditions. Been  to  weak  nations  like  Italy 
and  Cxermany.  the  KUthoctty  of  the  state  has 
been  restored;  law  and  order  largely  prevail. 
tbe  courts  and  the  police  fuzicuon  in  a  more 
or  lem  normal  fashiOQ.  and  law  violations — 
both  criminal  aiMl  political — have  fallen  off 


ys^  tbe  picture  I  have  drawn  of  a 
conditions  In  Kuropc  is 
tberefore  deceptive.  The  real 
atoto  of  affairs  is  one  of  the  utmost  pre- 
rarlfmamas  and  every  intelligent  European 
reaUasa     tbe     parartm     of     this     abnormal 


tbe 

Is  a 
rem  la 
equtltbrinm 
possible 


of  this  general  improvement 

amity  and  sound  prog- 

but  rather  a  state  of 

two  giants  poised  for  a 

^ grapple.     Whether  we  like  it 

or  not.  most  Kuropeans  think  of  themselves 
as  -l^Tf^~g  helplessly  between  ,  the  two 
asigbtty  conMalaaito  The  giants  are  afraid 
of  aaeb  OtiMr  wad  arc  therefore  avoiding  a 
cl^ria  £ar  tiks  aanneat.  pemuttlng  Europeans 
to  enjoy  peaee.  prQ^>erity.  and  happiness. 
Bkyweeer.  amrysBa  Is  aware  that  this  is  a 
purely  temporary  state  of  affairs. 

awe  In  Amoica.  we  generally  talk  of  the 
atrt^gle  t>etween  west  and  east  identifying 
Weatem  Europe  with  the  United  States  The 
aearage  Kuropean.  however,  is  not  in  com- 
pleta  af^BBcnt  with  American  political  ped- 
icles #»M*  aetbods.  even  thourh  he  views 
tbew  more  sympathetically  than  be  does 
MosooWa  In  his  eyes.  Western  Europe  today 
is  much  like  no-man's  land  Between  the 
two  lines  of  trenches,  the  fanner  tills  his 
land,  tends  his  cows,  and  celebrates  holi- 
days. But  be  knows  that,  ai  any  time,  his 
little  h«t  may  '  e  Mown  to  bits  and  his  fam- 
ily wli«d  otit. 

Thai,  is  why  the  whoie  of  Western  Europe, 
tn  spite  of  the  appMer.t  return  to  normal 
condltionB.  never  eeasBc  to  talk  of  war  Ku- 
n>poaBS  are  more  fearful  and  less  ready  for 
war  tiian  ere  tn  this  country  and.  though 
they  somettmea  inffUet  a  conftdenee  they  don't 
arttially  feel  that  tt  will  never  come,  war  re- 
mains their  chief  preoccupaUon  and  a  con- 
tingency that  Is  taken  int'-  scoaunt  even  in 
making  private  plans. 

•  If  the  Russians  start  a  new  drive  on  the 
Kor-an  model.  '  says  the  Ainerica:i,  "we  w.:i 
txiilu  back  m  fwce." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL.  RECORD 


But  the  T\xrnpnn  tmrf  '^f  Moscow 
Uunrbffli  a  new  aggr«iKU)n,  they  will  strike 
back" 

"If  Soviet  armlea  Invnde  lurope,  our 
bombers  •slSI  destroy  Sortet  clUea."  M.y  peo- 
ple In  New  York.  Waahlngton.  Chicago.  mr.A 
lx»  Angrier 

Bui  the  people  m  Bruasels.  Parlis.  Rome. 
»nd  Frankfurt  »ay:  'Their  bombers  will 
obliterate  Moscow  and  Leningrad  " 

In  otlier  worda.  Burope«n«  by  no  means 
tend  to  Identify  themselves  completely  with 
the  Tnlted  St;»te«;  the  "west"  as  a  perfect  al- 
liance, as  a  community  of  homogeneous  and 
united  nations  does  not  exbtt  The  sooner 
we  rtd  ourselve*  cf  this  dangerous  delusion, 
the  better 

The  nations  of  Europe  vary,  of  cotUTue,  In 
their  attitudes  toward  llcacow  and  Wash- 
ington. Oenerallj-  speaking,  however,  the 
Western  Eurojjean  outlook  on  the  cold  war 
differs  from  ours  In  the  following  respects 

1  All  of  Western  Europe  lies  within  the 
range  of  Soviet  bombers,  and  Is  likely  to 
feel  their  devastating  power  long  before  the 
Weitem  HemUphere  suffers  any  major  cUm- 
age. 

a.  Europe  ts  too  small  to  be  economically 
■•If -supporting,  and  must  of  necessity  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  To  do  so.  it  ts  forced 
to  supply  the  Kremlin  with  goods  that  the 
tetter  needs. 

3.  Europe  Is  politically  and  militarily  too 
weak  to  defy  the  Soviet  Government  and 
react  to  its  provocation  In  an  appropriate 
manner. 

4.  A  trend  which  may  be  called  Bevantsm, 
or  Nehruism,  1.  e,a  tendency  toward  ap- 
peasement of  Moscow,  still  constitutes  a 
political  force  In  a  number  of  European 
countries.  This  tendency  Inevitably  assumes 
the  form  of  antl-Amerlcanlam. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors.  Western 
Surope  cannot  be  viewed  simply  as  one  ele- 
ment In  the  western  alliance;  not  only  In  a 
geographical  sense,  but  In  a  political  sense 
as  well,  It  lies  between  America  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Moncow  has  skillfully  played  upon 
Europe's  differences  of  opinion  with  the 
United  States  and  will  certainly  continue 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  at  the  critical  moment, 
9t&lln  will  doubtless  attempt  to  win  some 
European  countries  over  to  a  poaltlon  of 
neutrality,  exploiting  their  fear  of  his  mili- 
tary might  8<(  well  as  antl-Amerlcan  senti- 
ments. 

But,  one  may  well  a«k.  doesn't  the  Atlantic 
Pact  constitute  complete,  effective  consolida- 
tion of  western  power  against  the  eastern 
bloc?  Ttie  laet  is  that  It  does  not;  the  14- 
natlon  alliance  tMksed  on  the  pact  Is  far  less 
por^rful  than  ts  generally  suppoaed  In  this 
count--y. 


Larfe  MaBnlactarcr  AckicTes  ExcdlcBl 
Rttukt  WWi  UtilBiBC  Necle<led  Pro- 
dactrre  Capacity  of  Workers  Orer  45 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKW   TOXK 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  un- 
employment pool  is  down  practically  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  postwar  establish- 
ment of  80  many  new  families  cuts  down 
the  cumber  of  women  who  can  go  Into 
defense  production.  This  is  a  golden 
opporumlty  to  integrate  our  older  work- 
ers into  our  economy  and  to  keep  them 
MOployed.     Tbe  older  worker  and  the 


handicapped,  therefore,  become  a  most 
Important  part  of  the  manpower  avail- 
able for  our  defense  moblUzatlon— It  is 
si«rniflcant  that  estimates  of  the  man- 
power categ.jry  which  includes  older 
workers  is  about  half  of  the  total  ea- 
timated  available  manpower  supply  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Appended  is  a  let- 
ter from  Leonard  Ashbach,  president  of 
the  Majestic  Research  Pund,  detailing 
the  very  favorable  experience  the  Ma- 
jestic Radio  k  Television  Corp.  has  bad 
in  utilizing  the  skills  of  older  workers; 

Majesttc  Research  Pmn,  Ijsc.. 
Nftc  York.  N.  Y..  October  3,  1951. 
Hon.  Jacob  J    Javtts. 

Member  of  Congreaa. 

House  Office  Building, 

Waahtngton.  D.  C. 
Dkar  Concrissman  Javtxb:  As  president  cf 
the  Majpstlc  Radio  &  Television  Corp  .  I  wlsJi 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  legislation, 
H  R  4731  the  National  Act  AgatlMk  Aff* 
E/lscrlminatton  In  Employment.  "We  WMH 
you  great  success  In  this  important  under- 
taking and  I  want  you  to  know  that  my 
company  Is  In  complete  a^ee  nent  with  your 
program. 

The  Majestic  Radio  &  Television  Corp.  em- 
ploys an  averacre  of  2fiOii  workers  In  Its  a«T- 
eral  plants  Management  In  this  company 
ta.ices  a  particular  Interest  In  the  older  and 
disabled  worker 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  our 
records  reveal  some  exciting  statistics  re- 
garding the  older  worker: 

1.  Older  workers  are  generally  as  efficient 
as  younger  workers. 

2.  Older  workers.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
are  more  efficient  than  younfcr  workwa. 
This  applies  to  the  assembly  line  as  well  as 
nonproductlon  departments. 

3.  The  productivity  of  the  older  worker,  In 
many  cases,  surpasses  that  of  the  youthful 
worker. 

4.  The  older  worker  demonstrates  an  In- 
tense desire  to  progress  to  higher  and  better- 
paying  jjosttlons   within   the  plant. 

5.  The  older  worker  has  a  greater  feeling 
Of  re.«ponslblllty  and  loyalty  toward  the  plant 
operation. 

6.  The  older  worker  demonstrates  a  higher 
degree  of  dependability  which  Is  reflectad  In 
a  lower  rate  of  luiaccountable  absentestv^ 

Indder. tally.  Mr.  Roland  Baxt.  executlv* 
director  of  Federated  Employment  Service, 
a  nonprofll  employment  consultation  service 
specializing  In  problems  of  the  older  worker 
has  recently  Inionned  me  that  he  is  now 
completing  a  study  conducted  In  general 
Industry,  which  substantiates  the  tlndlogs 
outlined  above  Mr  Baxt  Is  regarded  as  an 
airthorlty  in  the  problems  of  the  OUer  warktr. 

As  n  result  of  our  findings  regardtac  tktm 
older  worker.  Mr.  Congressnaa.  w*  tnttlBtod 
a  project  6  months  ago,  which  has  created 
wide  Interest  and  which  we  bettsre  you  will 
find  most  unusual  During  tbe  month  of 
April  1951  Majestt.?  Radio  &  Telcvlalon  Corp. 
established  a  scholarship  fund  known  as  the 
Majestic  Research  Pund  to  provide  for  com- 
plete deirree  granting  courses  In  the  field  at 
television  engineering  for  48  worthy  partici- 
pants a  year.  Thus  far.  «e  have  made  pro> 
Tlsltm  for  the  fund  to  function  for  a  period 
of  5  yeiars.  Since  we  are  keenly  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  older  worker  and  also 
because  we  believe  that  the  older  wortBtf 
group  holds  a  huge  store  of  untapped  talSBt, 
we  are  ofTenug  the  scholarablpe  only  to 
people  over  35  years  of  age.  Our  sehotarshtps 
are  known  as  tbe  "second  chance  scbolar- 
ahips." 

The  entire  project  Is  organized  and  handled 
by  oitf  public  relations  couiisel.  Calvin  L. 
Fox  ft  AB?ociat«e  Soon  after  the  informa- 
tion regarding  this  project  was  released  we 
were  besieged  with  applications  and  letters 


of  liKiQhry  from  people  over  SS 
coaet.     Thus  far.  we  have  had 
000  appUeatkms. 
from  people  as  old  sa  It.    T 


moat  anxloDS  to  apply 

to    the    fteld    of 

Wooldat  It  be  shameful  to  permit  soch  in- 

teUectual  talents  to  go  unleashed  and  nogi- 

prodtictlve.  | 

'^Ihe  Walaliw  pvo^yeaa  roe  these  eAder  peo— 
pie  ts  befag  deteloped  undsr  tbe  dtret^fa 
of  Mr.  U.  A.  Sanahrla  and  Dr.  Lee  De 
two  emtnerit  electronic  scientists.  All 
selMlsnli^  are  be/ng  awarded  to  tbe 
lean  TMevMoc  Instittrte  In  Chicago, 
picked  for  Its  high  educational  standarde, 
aad  performanee  record  during  azMl  aXv 
tbe  last  war.  Bcfon  the  project  was  tmlfr- 
takcn.  Mr.  aaaafefia  atiaa<ed  to  tte  fact  tfeat 
the  older  staAsails  at  tlw  AaMrtean  Tele- 
have  better  performance 
youBger  onee. 

The  Majestic  Radio  ft  TeterMflB  Corp.  feie- 
lieves  that  this  second-chaaee  fmd  will  4et 
a  new  precedent  In  providing  for  spcdalliad 
training  for  the  older  worker.  We  bellejre 
further  than  this  training  will  open  a  n4w 
reesrvolr  at  much  necdad  talmt  and  skl)ls 
In  oar  Tltal  electronic  tndiwtry. 

Giving  emptoyment  and  training  to  the 
older  workers  Is  not  an  act  of  charity, 
older  worker  group  can  and  shotild  pr 
Industry  with  a  reservoir  of  much 
talent.  Industry  should  accept  the 
worker  with  open  arms.  We  are  in  comple 
support  of  your  legislation  heeause  we  f#el 
that  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  dlreelion. 

American  Industry  has  a  huge  Job  to  per- 
form in  the  years  ahead;  It  most  titUlM  vmkf 
last  bit  of  talent  and  abUlty.  Age  oonelH- 
eratlon  Is  a  taboo  which  mttst  be  discarded 
by  industry. 

Cordially  yours. 

LeowAXS  AsaaacH. 

President,  Mmjeatic  ResearOt  Fvad.  tne^ 
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unanimons  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcorp  an  excelkut 
article  by  William  Lindsay  Oreahaiii, 
entitled  'How  To  Save  Your  Life.'*  wh^ 
lills  the  story  of  what  might  happen  if 
t  bomb  explodes  nearby,  and  at  what  f% 
can  do  to  prepare  ourselres.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artieie 
was  ordered  to  be  sninted  in  the  A|>- 
pendix  as  follows: 

Bow  To  San  Totra  Lira 
(By  William  LlAdaay  Oresham) 

The  sun  of  an  Indian  summer  momlhg 
strikes  golden  throng  dm  branchee  on  the 
cream-coiored  stone  irf  the  courthoose.  A 
block  away  in  tbe  siinare.  gtrts  are  still  «e4r- 
Ing  gay  summer  dresses  as  they  set  about  t^ 
day's  shopping.  A  county-seat  town  of  5,000 
people,  friendly,  hospitable.     CarllnviUe.  IlL 

Sixty  miles  south,  in  a  wide  t>end  of  ^e 
mud-brown  Mlsslsalppl,  lies  the  gateway  to 
the  West— flt.  LouIf  Mo  ,  site  of  the  lai^^ 
small-arms  factory  in  tlie  country,  eeniet 
of  chemical  manuf .  tetuitng.  heavily  VoedM 
with  alrsrmft  oonstrLctlon,  the  senond  great- 
est railroad  oentcr  In.  the  world.    StretdUng 
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tar  miles  akng  the  west  bank  at  the  mighty 
river.  It  raises  lu  factory  chimneys  ai^ 
cborcli  qMias  Into  the  blue  suttimn  air. 

A  Btfle  to  tbe  south  ol  St.  Lools'  mammoth 
Union  Stattoo.  in  the  yard  at  a  brick  boose 
CD  Park  Avenue,  two  children  are  pleytng 
la  a  saadptle. 

Tssttt'day  It  was  chflly.  and  mommy  made 
them  put  on  sweaters,  btrt  today  It  got  hot 
again  and  mommy  said  tbcy  eoaOd  play  la 
tbe  aaadpile  m  just  soa  ealta.    Onljr  SDea. 

tt  matrtied  ber  suit,     abe  flilsd  ber 
pall  wttb  eaad  and  upended  It.  puOtng  the 

off  ea]«rally  to  make  a  cake,     carlle. 

was  only  4.  reecbed  out  his  shovel  and 
said.  "1  cm  it  for  you.  Bnen,"  and  star  bad 
to  grab  his  hand  to  keep  him  fraea  ^"^W't 
It.    "1  waaaa  cot  It." 

Tbeir  sbaioas  strvggled  beside  them  on 
tbe  white  river  saad.  Then  the  shadows 
paled  and  Blen%  ^ladoe  sbot  out  in  a  dlf- 
fsieul  directkm.  straight  over  Carlle.  as  the 
sfejr  flasbad  white.  "Riea  it  was  as  if  some- 
body, playing  rough  and  nasty,  bad  poshed 
her  down,  bumping  into  her  brother.  The 
s\m  dlmnoed.  And  the  sand  was  tearing 
away  under  her  flncers  In  a  roailng  t<HTent 
of  ah-.  BUen  felt  the  groond  sbaililiii  When 
she  could  get  her  breath  ebe  sme— fi. 
"mommy!"  and  got  to  her  fecC  stamhilag 
toward  the  back  door.  Tbe  wtaid  spent  fcotf . 
then  suddenly  It  drove  ttie  other  way.  knock- 
ing her  down.  It  ripped  off  her  sunbonnet 
axMl  whirled  dust  In  her  eyee.    But  she  had 

any 


Carlle  wee  on  his  back,  ae  If  be  had  fallen 
KUen  cried  again,  "mommy!  nKxnmyl 
•  •  •  hit  me  •  •  •  ai»d 
I  hit  carlle.  but  not  on  purpoee.**  And  then 
Carlle  started  to  bowl,  and  Blcn  crawled 
over  to  him  and  started  to  bug  him.  telling 
liim  zjot  to  t>c  such  a  baby  hecanes  reaUy 
he  wasnt  hurt  much.  Finally  she  shook 
him.  "Listen.  Carlle — you  bash  up  now  and 
listen.  Kllen's  got  to  ted  ttamaj.  Too  stay 
nght  here  and  dont  yoa  dare  move." 

"I   don't  wanna  stay   hsre.     I   want    my 


"WML  well  find  her.  Dont  be  sticb  a 
baby-* 

Their  bouse  warn  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
brlcka.  •  •  •  Mammy  had  been  In  the 
houee.  she  was  downstairs,  working  the  wa^i- 
incmadilne. 

■Mb  besan  to  scream,  "aoaamy!  mnminyl 
■MMMyr  and  then  nhe  ran  over  to 
the  cellar  door  waa.  only  there 
but  bricks  and  pieces  of  wood  ■"'*«"g  out. 
ai^  there  waa  smoke  coming  up  from  tuxlcr 
the  bricks. 

Suddenly  she  felt  tired,  and  so  she  sat 
down,  and  then  ahe  lay  forward  oa  tbe  grass 
that  was  all  yeltow  now  aad  aaialled  fumy. 
She  was  so  tired  she  knew  she  wae  going 
to  sleep.     •     •     • 

When  EUen  opened  ber  eyes  again.  Carlle^ 
y«n  had  died  down  to  a  nnOe.  She  sat  up. 
*t2srtle!    WbaTS  tbe  matter  with  your  feet?** 

They  were  red.  where  they  had  been  stick- 
ing out  before  him — when  the  brl|^  Ught 
came  over  them  her  shadow  had  fxwered 
him  except  far  tils  feet.  Mow  they  were  all 
red  and  bumpy. 

Carlie  Wb 


SBie  must  have  fallen  asistp  egata.  There 
was  a  long  piece  of  aoeaethlag  like  tiasne 
paper  In  Carlie's  hand,  and  she  saw  that  it 
was  wet  and  borrid-looklng  and  said.  "Carlie, 
drop  that;  It's  dirty.  Where  did  you  get 
thatr* 

CarUe  sakL  **!  got  tt  off  your  back.  Tour 
bacfc^  aU  funny." 

Blen  began  to  howl  ttissi  bsraeif .  not  be- 
came It  hurt  bvt  beoaoM  itae  was  so  seared 
and  it  was  all  dark  and  dtisty  with  things 
breaking.     And  Mommy  dldnt  come. 

But  Boaaebody  In  boots  and  a  raincoat  with 
a  hood  was  '-'*— ^'*'*g  over  tbe  pile  at  briclEs 


where  tlie  hoose  next  door  ought  to  be.  It 
was  Vlr&.  Carroll  froaa  across  the  street,  only 
EUaa  ccJad  bar 
to  tabs  ears  at 
Daddy  went  to  the 

When  Amui  reached  tbesn.  big  drofw  at  ratn 
had  started  to  falL  She  said.  "Come  on. 
kids — we've  got  to  get  out  at  here." 

"Where's  Mommy?** 

Joaa  kaett  down.    "She  cant 
!  to  take  care  of  yod. 
feet." 

Sooarthlng  went  wlKxan  In  the  boose  next 
door,  and  fb«  began  roaring  through  all  the 
broken  stuff.  Joan  had  them  by  the  hands, 
hurrying  them  toward  the  street. 

"Wlm  looked  back  to  see  If  Mommy  was 
comtng.  but  tt  was  so  diirk  and  dusty  that 
she  rowldnt  see.  8be  started  to  wblnqtcr. 
Joan  sabL  TH  get  a  bandafr  oo  yoo  to  a 
seoood.  honry.    Does  It  hurt  bad?" 

Blen  dktnt  know  what  she  meant. 

Tbe  smoke  was  getting  thicker.  Finally 
Joan  stopped  and  set  Carlie  down  oo  part  of  a 
btick  wall  to  keep  his  feet  out  of  the  dirt. 
Then  sbe  took  off  her  raincoat  and  took  off 
ber  boose  drees  and  stood  there  Just  In  ber 
slip  right  out  on  the  street.  She  waa  tear- 
ing the  dress  up.  too.  and  that  wasn't  r%ht. 

She  folded  a  |>lece  at  drees  and  pot  It  on 
men's  back,  prtaaing  tt  down  hard  and  tylx^ 
It  In  place  with  strips  of  doth.  "That'll 
have  to  do.  hostey.  We've  got  to  make 
■Den's  back  k>egan  to  throb  at  the 


It  atarto  to  a^a.    Tbcn  sba  bad  to 

lao^  because  Joan  had  tied  strlpa  from 

her  dress  on  Carlie's  feet  and  they  looked 
like  little 


wberc  they  iFcre  (oiiif 
over  to  Lafa3rette  Park.  Only  she  dldnt 
vrant  to  go  to  the  park  at  aU:  abe  wanted 
Mommy,  and  tt  was  too  dark  and  soaoky. 
Joan  sounded  sort  of  cross,  and  KUen 
thoogfat  that  maybe  tt  was  because  all  tbe 
trsM  In  tbe  park  bad  lost  their  laavcs  and 
knbad  bare  aajl  flmny.  A  trudt  waa  reel- 
ing towaid  ^Maa  right  over  the  gisM,  and 
when  tt  stopped  a  asan  got  out. 

Joan  caDed  to  him  and  he  shouted  ba^ 
-Pile  to." 

But  Joan  dldnt  get  in  the  track.  Sha 
sat  down  and  took  a  roU  at  adbestre  tape 
from  the  po^et  of  her  raincoat  She  tore 
off  a  strip  and  wrote  something  on  it  with 
a  pencIL  Then  she  jS'issid  the  tape  right 
on  Blsn^  chest  and  made  another  one  for 
CarUe.  Thm  she  Vlaseii  both  chiktren. 
"KUen — don't  let  Carlle  puU  off  his  tape. 
It  has  his  name  and  address  on  it.  Dont 
let  him.    Promise  Joanle." 

SDea  promlaed.  and  the  man  lifted  them 
into  tbe  badt  at  hla  track.  Be  turned  and 
watched  Joan  hurrying  bade  the  way  they 
had  come,  and  then  he  said.  "Boy.  thag 
babe's  got  what  it  takes,  huhr' 

The  smoke  was  fcttlag  worae.  and  more 
children  were  enmlng  One  vsaa  a  Mg  boy. 
and  he  waa  betog  carried  on  a  door  by  two 
men.  KUen  saw  that  there  were  bnnes  stick- 
ing out  o<  his  leg.    Be  was  aaleep. 

I^ie  trtxk  bounced  and  )olt<d  otit  of  the 
park  and  around  a  buUdoasr  that  was  poah- 
Ing  brlt^s  away  to  the  streeC  •  •  •  BDea 
WM  gotag  to  be  side 

Out  throu^  the  back  of  the  tmck  she 
could  see  the  s^eet  going  sway  from  them, 
and  anasetlatea  people  canks  out  and  ran 
behind  the  truck  sbaattng  and  then  fell 
down  when  they  eonldnt  run  any  aaore.  but 
the  track  waa  too  fuU  and  lots  of  people 
vrere  beti«  sick.  Ttit,  boy  with  tbe  bonee 
Etieklag  oai  of  his  leg  moanad  and  befan  to 
roll  ovar.  but  eomcbody  lemtit  him  and 
held  him  stllL 

When  they  stopped  boondag  at  last,  tbe 
man  came  around  and  let  down  the  back  of 


the  truck.     'JT.ev  were  in  front  of  a  school- 
bouae  with  a  Red  Croes  Sag  out  La  front. 

laaldB  the  srh  xi  the  classrooms  were  fall 
e<  psopie  waiting,  and  in  the  fymnaslmn 
they  were  lying  on  mattresses  on  ttte  floor. 
A  doctos  looked  at  KUen'4  back  aad  then 
said.  "Are  you  thirsty  Drink  this,  anybow.** 
It  was  a  Mg  rlass  of  water  wtilch  tasted 
salty,  but  she  drank  it. 

Suddenly  tiie  mussed  CarUe  and  l>egan  to 
can  blia.  bat  a  dott  itr  wh<ia«  shirt  w&s  stick- 
ing to  blm  Witt  sweat  said.  "Tour  brother's 
O.  K.  yovng  lady  You're  got  u?  go  to  sleep 
now."  amnetblng  bit  her  arm  and  ahe 
bowled,  but  soon  she  felt  herself  falling 
fast. 

she  woke  up.  she  was  crying  and 
It  was  differerit  place,  and  it 
nlgtat  She  was  in  a  bed  and  somettiing 
was  tAsd  to  tier  arm.  A  lady  with  a  flaah- 
Ugbt  came  in  and  said.  "Hu&h.  darling — 
let  aw  dean  you  off  " 

BIeB*«  back  was  htirtmg  now  and  in  the 
llgbt  of  tbe  flashlieht  she  saw  that  a  bottle 
was  **««^"g  up  by  the  bed  and  a  rubber  tube 
was  «*w««"g  down  to  ber  arm  She  was  hot 
aai  stuffy  and  was  tied  up  tight  all  around 
hsi  cbest.  "I  want  a  drink  of  water.  I  want 
CarUe.     I  wsut  Mommy." 

The  water  wasit  salty  thU  time  Tbe  lady 
vras  very  nlee,  hut  she  said  Carlie  was  with 
the  younga  kttb  and  EUen  must  arc  back  to 
slesp  aad  not  worry  about  Mommy  either. 
"TouYe  KUen  and  Carlie  s  your  little  brother. 
Too  see.  X  kaow  all  atxwt  you  " 

"Wbsre  is  tbts?"  BMa  asked. 

This  Is  a  piaee  called  CartlnvlUe.  This  Is 
where  you  are  polag  to  wait  :or  Mommy  and 
get  betscr.  Toa>e  got  a  t>&d  burn,  but  if  you 
stay  qtiiet  and  do  just  what  we  tell  you. 
yooli  be  Itea." 

Tbe  neat  ttec  she  woke  up  there  were 
crying  and  some  vere  being  sick, 
bade  felt  better,  but  she  etii:  had  some- 
thing tied  to  tier  arm  tiiat  made  It  aclie. 
Two  men  came  lu  and  took  a  girl  in  tbe  n^rt 
bed  and  put  hsr  on  a  little  bed  with  handles 
and  carried  her  out.  and  Ellen  tried  to  tell 
theaa  that  the  glri  couldn  t  bn.'stbe  with  tier 
aU  eoseied  with  a  sheet,  but  tnen  they 


fell  out  of  bed  and 
and  aometlmes  they  screamed  l>e- 
fore  tbey  feU  out.  But  the  next  day  a  very 
nlee  little  girl  waa  put  in  tbe  bed  next  to 
L'a.  Tbey  could  talk  to  each  other  and 
And    there    was    lota    of    ice 


It  dldnt  seem  like  a  whole  week  tintil  the 
day  when  one  of  the  ladies  said.  "EUen — sur- 
prlee.  surprise. **  And  Mommy  was  there 
rl^t  by  the  bed. 

When  KUen  bugfed  ber  she  said.  "Oh. 
t>e  careful,  baby.     Mommy's  rilis  are 


f,  why  dldnt  you  come?"* 
T  ofwrtdnX  darling.     Mommy    was   down 
cellar  and  oouldnt  get  out     Ouess  what — 
they  bad  to  dig  Mommy  out  with  picks  and 


Carlle  waa  tipslabs,  and  when  they  an  got 
ready  to  go  to  their  new  home  CarUe  was 
crawUng  because  bis  feet  were  bandaged,  but 
he  was  flaa. 

Tbty  went  to  live  with  sonie  people  who 
were  old  Uke  Grandpa  and  Gradma.  named 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  FergusOn. 

And  Anally  Daddy  came  back  to  them. 
Tbey  aU  lived  uprtaus,  with  the  Fergtoons 
doaaatalra.  and  KDen  started  to  go  to  school 
— bat  that  was  after  Christmas  There  was 
a  Christmas  tree  in  their  own  room,  and 
Carlle  was  learning  to  walk  all  over  again  and 
ills  toes  were  ail  together  In  one  piece,  trat 
he  learned  to  walk  fine. 

One  night  Ellen  heard  Mommy  say  to 
Daddy,  "It's  hornbie — she'll  never  bt  kbit 
to  wear  an  evening  dre«  " 

I>addy  said.  "L:&ten — when  her  generao 
Lion  gets  to  the  evening-diess  stage,  thosa 
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wont    be    »ny    novelty      Tlj*f11    be    a 
dec 'W^tJon       TheyYe  Kli«n'c  Purpl*  H«*rt  " 

Thai  u  the  iiu>ry  of  two  Amertcttn  chli- 
drvn  of  the  rucurr.  But  tbe  stof7  Is  based 
on  a  t.un.f»eT  i^f  If* 

If  J'mn  The  block  warden  had  not  known 
enouKh  first  aid  of  the  atomic  a(fce  tc  put  a 
dry  cuniprcm  on  Kllen'a  back  where  it  waa 
biuned  in  tbe  heat  flash,  the  child  might 
have  died  whiSe  betnfc  evacUHted. 

If  the  f\r*t-«ld  station  had  m>t  had  mor- 
phlr><>  trtaiiu*  antlt«>xin  and  plasnra.  the 
child  mlj;ht  hai'e  died  of  shock  or  Infection. 
If  El!*"!:  wuh  a  thlrd-de«ree  burn  and 
rtrfiiaUou  aicJinett  c<jTnblned.  had  not  re- 
eUTMl  wluri*  Wood  and  careful  attention  at 
the  emergency  hnspltal,  she  ml^ht  have  died, 
tf  there  had  heen  no  supp*  rtint:  ccmmu- 
r  !  V  islce  CarMnvlUe,  equipped  to  hovsae  »e- 
;.:-!>  Uijiired  children  in  nurstng  homes 
and  able  to  prlve  them  conatant  care  through 
trained  nur«e*'  aides,  the  story  might  iiave 
ended  difTerently. 

If  evttciuitioJi  plana  In  St  Loula  had  not 
been  carefuUy  workfd  out  ahead  of  lime  and 
admlixutered  by  a  iralued  corpe  of  auxiliary 
police,  the  children  might  not  have  gotten 
out  at  all 

If  tnUned  reairue  squads  had  not  been  able 
to  plunge  into  the  inferno  of  the  badly  ahat- 
tered  area  a  mlie  in  every  direction  from 
•ground  ?fro" — about  which  the  enemy'a 
atom  bomb  exphxJed — the  children's  mother 
would  r.fver  have  been  saved  from  the  niina 
of  her  house 

If  records  had  not  i>een  kept  of  the  chil- 
dren's names  and  dt-stl .nations  and  these 
checked  with  th»  mother  when  she  had  re- 
covered from  tnjtirles.  the  family  might  not 
have  been  reunited  for  weoks  or  months.  If 
Carlie  were  too  young  '.o  knnw  hi.-  last  librae 
and  h'lS  address,  some  grief -cra7.ed  mother 
rn^ht  have  claimed  him  as  her  own  and  he 
ml({ht  never  have  been  returned  to  his  o<vn 
family 

The  llat  of  ifs  could  All  pages  But  th<'re 
Is  one  last  one  which  overnl-adows  all  the 
Others  If  Civil  Defenw?  had  not  been  tightly 
and  eSJclently  organized  with  trained  p*r- 
aonnel  and  supplies,  the  country's  productive 
forces  which  feed  the  machinery  of  vrar 
might  have  bogged  down  The  war  mljiht 
have  been  lost  And  the  children  might  not 
have  had  a  rhrtstmas  tree  at  all — It  mlfht 
have  been  f  irbidden  by  the  "people's  "  Gov- 
ernment as  a  'bourgeois  superstition"  which 
waal«d  timber 

For  o»jr  typical  example  of  how  well- 
crgantaed  civil  defense  would  work,  we  chojje 
St  Louis  and  Carllnville  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  St  Ixmis  becau?«  ir  has  a  dou^jle 
tactical  value  to  the  enemy  a«  a  target  r  l ) 
It«  tremendous  production  volume  and  (2f 
the  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  country  If  a 
city  as  far  inland  as  St.  Louis  were  knocked 
out.  Yet  St  Louis  Is  as  vulnerable  as  Chi- 
cago or  DetroltM  Experts  claim  that  tf  the 
Army's  radar  acreen.  antiaircraft  batteries 
and  fighter  squadrons  cm  down  30  percent 
of  the  enemy  planes,  this  will  t>e  an  all-time 
high. 

Carllnville  u  the  home  town  of  Oen.  John 
Homer,  deputy  dtrector  of  IlUnois  Civil  De- 
fease. The  molel  plan  for  a  small  town's 
orgnnisatlon  in  support  of  a  major  city  was 
worked  out  for  CarllnvUUv  When  I  vlsitid 
County  Clerk  Denby  Soring,  heading  the 
local  cl>U  defense  outGt.  he  whs  all  set  to 
go  as  soon  as  the  State  legislature  parses 
the  proper  bill  giving  avil  defense  legal 
•tatias  aud  powenu 

In  St.  Iiouu,  director  of  civil  defense 
Raymond  SL  Tucker  and  his  aatustant,  Oen. 
PranclK  P.  Hardaway.  have  been  steaming 
ahead  with  a  public-educational  prog^t  an 
With  cpeeUd  cmpbasu  ou  school  children. 
But  at  the  time  I  talked  tc  them,  there  iras 
still  no  civil  defense  legisJatlon  in  Miaotirl. 
In  both  of  the&e  communities  everything 
haa  been   done   by    dvU    defense    and    Itcd 


Crrj«m  leaders  that  ran  he  done,  and  the  citl- 
zefia  are  def«n»e-minded  far  above  thoae  of 
moat  other  place*  Yet  public  apathy  la 
present  even  tijere.  t<.  ?«>me  extent. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Question :  Does  ycur  State  have  a  law  glT- 

Ing  the  civil  deferjse  arganiaattop  fidl  legal 
authcg-ity  to  acT'»  If  ytm  dont  know,  tele- 
phone your  local  r;ewip«per  and  find  out. 
And  !f  there  la  no  law  as  yet.  the  paper  can 
te!l  you  who  your  representative  to  tt  the 
State  capital  Fev  of  us  know  who  these 
men  are.  and  fewer  still  make  their  opinions 
known  by  letter  or  tel^ram. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  atom-bomb  raids  which  will  open 
world  war  III  will  strike  at  trota  30 
to  30  target  cities.  This  is  no  military 
secret— It  is  just  what  we  know  Is  going  to 
happen.  Furthermore,  u  good  a«  our  radar 
screen  Is.  It  cannot,  as  of  now.  be  «ff— '^H 
upon  to  warn  us  accunteij  of  planes  flying 

The  rural  areas  of  Montana  are  as  laf^ortant 
to  the  country's  Burvtval  as  are  any  other 
are&3  A  network  of  aircraft  tpatten  Is 
beldg  organized  In  rural  areas,  but  this  net- 
work must  literally  cover  the  country. 

The  oceans  that  wash  our  coasts  are  no 
barrier  to  enemies  now.  The  sky  Is  thetr 
road.  Go  to  your  window,  look  op  at  the 
sky.  Take  a  good  look.  That's  where  they 
will  be. 

Many  air-raid  wardens  during  the  last  war 
were  either  people  who  liked  to  boas  otiiers 
around  or  devoted  citizens  who  felt  a  bit 
srtf-consclovis  In  white  steel  helmets  be- 
catMe  they  knew  that  the  threat  of  large- 
scale  b(.)mblng  Just  wasn't  real.  But  it  la 
real  today. 

We  won't  have  to  run  around  enforcing 
black-out  rcgulaOons — the  radar-eeopea  of 
enemy  planes  gtre  ttem  an  aoeurate  map 
of  any  dty  on  the  dvkeat  atght.  The  prob- 
lem will  be  llghttBg  a  dty.  tf  tbey  manage 
to  flatten  the  power  statlona.  Which  u  one 
reason  why  you  should  earry  a  pocket  flaah- 
light.  starting  now. 

A  power  Bhttt-<ia  in  an  •■Mrtenqf  la  a 
great  breeder  at  panic,  whUe  a  few  fl^tb- 
llghts  in  the  hands  of  calm  people  can  re- 
store order  and  save  lives. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  prevent  paalo: 
adequate  training  beforehand.  Every  able- 
bodied  teen-ager  and  adult  must  have  train- 
ing and  a  definite  job  to  do  when  the  crisis 
arrives  Roy  Wlngate.  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  chapter  of  the  Red  Groea.  Is  a  veteran 
with  38  years  of  Red  Cross  aervlce  In  every 
sort  of  disaster:  earthquake,  flood.  Ore. 
hurricane,  and  tornado.  He  toid  me:  "The 
way  I  look  at  it,  an  atom  bomb  on  this  city 
would  be  no  worse  than  a  bad  tornado — 
except  for  the  p)eople  directly  under  It  In 
the  ground  zero  area.  The  big  danger  Is 
not  lingering  radiation,  but  fire  and  panic. 
And  the  cnly  way  to  prevent  Uvea  being  lost 
from  panic  is  a  thorotigbgaing  campaign  of 
education  beforehand  TTnleas  the  people 
know  what  to  expect,  what  to  do  If  It  oomee, 
and  what  to  do  afterward,  you  will  have 
panic — with  fatal  rcsulta." 

The  Red  Cross  is  training  daaes  In  flrat 
aid  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  organised,  but 
m  most  places  the  hotiae wives  of  tbs  coun- 
try jiist  aren  t  signing  up 

Answer  quickly  If  your  child  were  badly 
cut  on  the  cheek  by  fiying  f^imt,  bow  would 
you  stop  the  bleeding  *> 

When  the  A-bomb  falls  yov  wont  be  abia 
to  call  a  doctor  or  an  amtmlSBee.  The  tele* 
phone  lines  will  be  down  or  Jammed  with 
olBclal  messages.  Doctors  wont  be  tn 
ofBcea;  they'll  be  htHrytng  to  tbelr 
stations.  Many  of  them  will  be  deed.  TeBy 
well — bow  would  you  stop  that  bleedta^  ▲ 
Arst-ald  course  will  teach  you. 

Answer  quickly:  If  your  child  Is  sofferw 
Ing  from  loss  of  blood  or  severe  burai.  what 
■ -bstltute  can  you  use  in  an  emergoiey  fv 
whole    blood   or   plasma?      It's   a   solution 


from  suppUea  yon  already  have  in 
your  own  kltcben.  and  yoa  aakc  the  cJikild 
drink  n.  But  what  are  the  Ingredie^ti? 
Take  your  Bed  Crosa  coune  and  learn. 


QtMatioo 
at 


Who  la 


to  pay  lor 

t  by  » 

bought  la  any  dnifrtore.  Tou  will  pa]^  75 
centa  for  a  box  of  25  pada.  And  tf  you  get 
badly  burzMd  you  are  gotag  to  aeed  X7  atUes 
at  gauae. 

In  Poughkeepsle.  N.  T .  a  dty  of  40J7S, 
Civil  Defense  has  enlisted  the  local  pbar- 
nsaclati'  mkw  IsHfw  Whes  $tt  i 
each  druggist  will  piepaie  a  package  of  < 
aatf  firsr-aki  suppUes  and  take  It  to 
destgaatsd  by  the  bead  at  tbe  dvU 
nwylteal  oomalttee.  As  ot  today,  tikat  let  al- 
moat  the  only  aouree  of  first-«MI  eqfa^ai^at 
what  the  Red  O'aas  baa  ea 


■euj  to 
sr  aClard 


The 
small 

relief  uniu.  <lrmedng  on 
smail  towns  and  aaovlng  with  the 
of  well-driUed  troopa.  will  have  to  coov^ige 
oo  tbe  stricken  arses.  Ttecre  Is  no  oittcr 
way  to  save  our  taiduatrlal  reeotiroee — i^oa 
and  equlpsneat — and  win  the  war.  i 

Thia  Is  «alag  to  kc  a  cifttiMW  battlai 

When  tbe  troatler  wee  [iiiliti^  liii  u  iqen- 
tucky,  the  frooftier  woiaeri  was  tbe  faitilly 
medico.  Also,  she  toot  tbe  preeaatkni|  at 
carrying  a  rifle  with  her  wben  she 
the  spring  for  water.  She  could 
to  say.  "I  dont  think  tbe  Sbawnces  will  laid 
CI*'  aettlemenC"  | 

If  you  have  youaf  children,  do  titey  fe|nu 
identllleatlon  ts«B*  Do  ya«r  eblMiaB  k^ow 
wbat  to  do  tf  they  are  playkig  ililiiiseiud 
aee  a  MlndlUK  flash  in  tbe  sky?   Doioaf  [ 

I«t  UB  latum  to  our  llttte  A-bomi)  vtet^aa 
In  the  flcmtooal  Intttrtfrllnn  to  tb;s  Mrt4ele. 
KUcn  and  Carlie  stuiiewl  hi  that  Cnhlc 
beeauee  their  dty  waa  aoa^fletctv  ci 
for  civil  defense,  and  a  town  la 
art*  waa  reedy  down  to  the  laat 
St.  Lotus  and  Carllnville  are  not  rekUy 
ready — not  ooenfitacely  and  not  yet.  Most 
communltlea  have  very  little  dw  than  pIpBk 
on  paper  and  llRa  at  thtngi  they  '*n'4>— 
when  enough  (.It tarns  can  be  ttrcnmei  to  dlgn 
up.  study  and  leara  bow  to  do  tberi. 
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trade     agTtemer.r.     between     tbe 
axid  VeneiTiieUt. 

po'wer   in 
eitcrt  you 
to  otttain  a 
fta  tlM  coat  of  tual  ott 


reports  from  these  meetxngs  shcsa,  first,  they 
were  attez^ded  by  fewer  tii^ui  :  percent  of  tbe 

foTixiers  oi  each  ccuAlj — eTft.  c. '.mtlrig  those 
p^.:i  by  the  GcTrmrcer.t  f  r  r..rt-ttme  >ob8. 
It  &i5c  shews  many  de-?.:?  -f  the  TarTotis 
G<3Temn>ent  Indirect  r^iiiv-.ci'.r-'  were  dr»- 
ciissed  bwt  practically  n-,:  s.''.eT-  :rt  was  m«de 
for  a  grass-roots    evaJtistion    ot    the    ertire 

«r 

date  back  to  the  days 

Tug  well  azkd  cronies  tn  the  De- 

.   OuLTles 


Now  go   back   aad 

carlie  again. 
r,  they  are  not 
they  are  your  kida.    And  tt  tt  falla  t) 
your  coouBunlty  la  not  prepare 

Then  the  story  is  <llfferent.  Is  aiiart.  ind 
Is  this: 
Those  children  are 


Higk  CMt  of  Electricity  k  New  i  J«U^ 

EXTENSION  C*  REHAR^CS 

or  j 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE     ' 

or 

Monday.  October  t.  1»S\ 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speako",  tnxer  le«ve 
to  ectand  my  reomrks.  I  wish  tc  include 
tfaflfoOowinc: 

Boston  Edisom  CrC.      ] 
Botttm.  Mmst^  October  I,  195$. 
Bon.  TBoatAS  J.  Lajo.  i 

Ifsaiiiii  iif  OanaieM 

VaaMaftoa,  D.  C 
I^aa  CowaaaHMAw:  For  yow  tnlormatkin 
I  MMloae  a  copy  of  a  telegram  seiu  to  the 
trnltod  States  Tariff  Om 
tlon   with   the   pending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP  KS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
nf  THE  BCXJOB  or  fUnUUflMTATTVCS 

M<mda9.  October  i.  19S1 


Mr.  LkCOMFTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  tDterwt  has  already  manl- 
fested  itself  in  the  effOTt  of  the  Depart- 
meni  of  Agriculture  to  sen  the  Himen 
OD  ttte  protram  of  farm  benefits  that 
the  farmers  themselTei  are  not  adcias 
for.  An  fTiMBT^  of  tJae  reaction  of  some 
farm  ooMWoaitiM  tai  Iowa  ia  asi  forth  in 
and  editorial  of  the  Ottomwa  ilova) 
Daily  Courier  of  October  3.  and  under 
peamiwiop  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  tn- 
ctnde  tbe  Tiews  ezpreBBOd  by  tbe  editor 
of  this  splendid  paper: 

A  WsBxsrtTL  Pbo«bai( 


aolhr  fttxB  tta 
Its 


A  Gov 
thlrtftes  to  estend  soO 
to  the  eauBtry%  1 
ty  that  K  wtB  take  i 
to 
Hke  that  wooM 
Just  as  Oovemment 
bankniptti«  people  with  esorbttant 


Ai(in{  Escapees  From  Co 
CoaDtries 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.iRKS 


caBad  tha 

la  the  WBMt  fleitV^  '■■■p»«t**  ^'^^  move 
ftaqomtly  win  be  referred  to  aa  taking  the 
rara-  [■  «'ni  *>n  frcxn  the  grass  roots.  That 
wai  be  ao  Moch  talk.     Careful  scanning  of 
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-         HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


or   WTSCCKSiK 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^^NTATTVES 
Monday,  October  S.   1951 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  efforts  to  raobilize  the 
world  acainst  commura&m  v  e  have  un- 
fortunately done  every  Utt.e  to  utilize 


those  peo;vie  who  are  in  many  in* 
stances  ihe  strtmfrest  foes  of  communism. 
namely,  the  escapees  from  ^cbind  tbie 
iron  curtain. 

Now,  however,  with  the  adopCkm  of  tha 
new  asulual  security  MH,  th<*e  escapees 
who  can  be  cf  grtsat  assistance  to  as  in 
the  &«hi  a^ai£.5t  communism  vUl  as 
;  ruier  be  neglected.  The  conferees  on 
uiie  mutual  secunty  bill  have  afcr^eed  to 
ihe  ailopuon  of  &n  amendment  to  the 
mutu&i  secunty  bill  which  1  had  oilered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  This  amend- 
mmt  prov.d^  that  SIOOOOOOOO  of  the 
fOrcign-aid  fumis  may  be  ured  to  aid 
tnase  cacaiwsa 

Too  often  tn  tbe  pa5t  our  propaganda 

telilDg  bov  modi  better  things  are  in 
the  Wenem  Worid  has  backfired  when 
we  bare  refused  to  accept  and  help  those 
who  beeded  our  propaganda  and  soticht 
a  new  hie  m  the  Western  World. 

U  «e  make  a  r  ocere  effort  to  help 
tfaom  escaping  f  rr  n  itTanny  the  report 
of  oar  r^^^irr*  wfii  thunder  back  behind 
tbe  iron  eovtata  even  without  the  aid 
of  po^er(uliy  beamed  radio  ttroadcasts. 
Oar  actioos  will  truly  speak  louder  than 
any  torrcBt  of  words 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appea.-ed  m  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  8.  1951: 

Escaj>caB 
▲t  tbe  very  thne  tbat  tbe  United  Stataa 
Is  dotns  its  utaaost  by  radtc  and  other  mcaos 
to  ericourafr«  d^f prtioti*  from  tbe  Ccmuaaunlst 
refiines  t^hind  the  irjo  curtain,  tbe  lack  eC 
a  coordinated  pnJifv  for  dealing  with  ee- 
capees  is  frustrating  tbe  ob)ectlre  we  seek. 
Recent  stortes  harw  told  how  ceeapees  reach- 
•.i^g  Germany  or  Austria  have  a  3-to-l 
ciianc*  or  landing  In  Jaii  as  "lUegai"  cntrtea. 
Viiiess  tn«  e9c*.pee  la  tortunat*  enoufb  to 
c.ntiC.  tiie  I  •.temational  Remge*  Orfwntaa- 
lion  or  one  oi  tbe  prirate  reftigee  eroupa,  he 
is  likely  to  spend  long  months  in  a  raaip 
■vbere  h*>  Is  p-illed  mceseai'lT  by  mtelU- 
gence  agents  and  tbec  Keemtngly  lorjotten. 
Word  <rf  this  miiospitality  for  a  tune  vtrtu- 
alJy  »nut  cfl  lixe  flow  oi  escapees  frum  Rus- 
sia. 

PMrbDpr  tty  nr^  pttifui  conditions  are  in 
Geraaany.  where  soaw  EC  percent  of  tbe  es- 
capees are  tranded  ea  *lUefral  Itruclfrantt" 
azid  onny  are  treated  as  eommon  eruninala. 
a  Btnnber  of  young  people  at- 
Oomsntinist  TouU.  Pesural  la 
fcff  asylum  In  western  Germany, 
many  reportedly  were  thrown  in  Jail 
oracatflned  in  reJormatories  wltii  dciinquentt 
fX  ititm**'  AdecUvea  Report;  of  these  coc- 
dltlona  Cplldkly  get  back  throT^gh  the  grape- 
M*^  the  Ooaamur.Lste  tnake  the  maa«  of 
Ui  their  propasrsndA  Meanwhile,  of 
»,  tbe  real  Communlat  a^tents  who  come 
the  border  have  tbelr  papers  tn 
order 

It  of  tb«M  people,  sucb  as  la 
c&rr.ed  avS  on  a  ssoaU  fica^e  by  IRO  and 
ptreileri  for  by  Queen  Juliana  In  her  ap- 
peal, la  not  enough  important  as  It  Is  Im- 
■dgratkm  does  n<7t  pronde  an  answer  for 
imios»  who  are  tocktng  not  for  permanent 
new  homes  bat  for  a  chance  to  live  elee- 
wbere  ixntl!  their  homelands  are  free.  Aa 
entirely  new  concept  is  needed — one  which 
wouid  give  such  persK'n*  }ob«  in  tlie  western 
Eurct-iean  rearmamert  effort  so  thai  they 
could  support  themseivea.  one  which  would 
cooniinate  the  efforts  cf  refugee  groups  and 
the  reftigee  prese  which  would  nv,>b41lBe  thla 
resistance  on  a  broad  l>aais  and  not 
tn  adlltary  terma 

TtOB   Is  a  fleid  for  governmental 
for  tbe   Yillant  efforts  of   private 
tions  are  necetsaarliy  unalted  in  ecope. 
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U)  tb*  bn*i«  for  »uch  action  tn  th«  pro- 
vlslnn  of  the  mutual  security  btll  which 
allow*  up  to  IIOOOOO.OOO  for  the  formation 
of  e»cfti)<*ps  Into  e!ein<?nUi  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  army  or  for  other  purposes. 
The  real  need,  of  course  Is  for  a  funda- 
mentnl.  unified  NATO  refugee  policy  a«  a 
part  of  a  profjMXix  of  stratejslc  resistance 
which  makes  tiM  of  all  the  paycholtjgical 
WMponi  at  our  command  The  refugees 
who  come  acrosa  the  border  now  are  for  the 
moat  part  accidental  allies.  A  common 
wat«m  European  policy  to  provide  new  hope 
for  wiaptw  could  furnish  an  appeal  to  en- 
sured peoples  that  would  reaUy  make  use  of 
the  chinks  in  the  Iron  curtain. 


A  Few  Kind  Words  for  Harry  Tmman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

Of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  UD(ier 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  AuKUst  28  issue  of  Look  magazine 
by  Henry  Steele  Commaser  entitled  "A 
Pew  Kind  Words  for  Harry  Truman. ' 

Mr.  Spcjaker.  there  are  men  in  Con- 
gress and  on  the  outside  who  make  it 
their  business  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week  to  rriticize  every  action  and  every 
pronouncement  of  our  great  Piesident. 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Nothing  he  seem.s  to 
say  or  do  meets  with  their  approval. 
Their  carping  criticism  is  basically  un- 
founded; it  is  never  in  conformity  with 
fact.  nor.  in  many  Instances,  is  it  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  during  these 
critical  times.  They  merely  spout  in  the 
belief  it  is  politically  advantageous  to  do 
so.  or  in  the  hope  their  ill-adv:.sed 
words  will  benefit  them  personally.  In 
many  instances  these  critical  expres- 
sions come  from  the  headline  seekers — 
those  who  believe  the  day  is  not  complete 
when  their  names  do  not  apF>ear  in  ix)ld 
type  In  the  daily  press  attacking  the 
President  on  some  pietext  or  another. 

Ho  those  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  our  great  Presidents  of  the  past  this 
is  not  new  or  strange.  Its  pages  are  re- 
plete with  the  mouthings  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  endeavoring  to  pull  them- 
selves up  to  the  stature  of  these  great 
leaders  of  ours  through  innuendo,  deceit, 
trickery,  and  falsehoods,  but  in  virtually 
every  instance  they  found  themselves 
grounded  with  a  thud,  the  broken  rope 
of  their  aspirations  wound  about  their 
humiliated  forms,  while  history  went  on 
to  record  the  imperishable  greatness  of 
those  they  so  foully  attacked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  history  brini;s  in 
Its  verdict  on  the  present  incuml^ent  of 
the  Presidency,  it  will  be  clearl>  re- 
corded that  Harry  S.  Truman  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  as  President.  He 
will  be  found  ranked  with  our  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  past  who  were  abused 
lar  their  contemporaries. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Commager.  apisear- 
Ing  in  a  magazine  which,  in  the  past, 
has  been  »  hlp.hly  critical  of  many  of 
the  actions  and  deeds  of  our  President. 


is  so  revealing  and  factually  true,  I  felt 
It  would  be  of  vital  interest  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  I  com- 
mend It  as  "must"  reading  to  those  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  dealing  with 
real  facts  on  the  Pre.sldent  s  record  and 
achievements.  Tlie  verdict  to  date  is 
by  far  in  Mr.  Truman's  favor. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Pew  Kind  Words  rem  Ha««t  Tetjmah 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

Some  months  ago.  President  Truman, 
smarting  perhaps  under  crttlclam  which  had 
reached  new  heights,  or  depths,  of  billings- 
gate, observed  that  the  final  verdict  on  a 
President  cannot  be  made  In  leas  than  a 
generation:  and  that  when  It  comes  it  wlU 
emphasize  not  the  day-by-day  squabbles  of 
party  politics  but  the  great  positive  achlcve- 
menu.  He  believed,  he  added,  that  there 
were  a  number  of  these  to  the  credit  of  bis 
own  administration. 

He  was  right  on  both  counts.  He  was 
right  In  saying  that  the  verdicts  of  con- 
temporary critics  and  of  the  historian  rarely 
agree.  Every  one  of  those  Presidents  whom 
we  now  call  great  was  denounced  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  weakling  or  a  tyrant, 
a  tool  of  the  privileged  InteresU  or  a  dema- 
gogue, a  marplot  or  a  traitor. 

Washington  himself  was  not  immune  from 
this  kind  of  abuse.  The  last  years  of  his 
Presidency  were  embittered  by  a  campaign 
of  vUliflcatlon.  Jefferson  was  denounced  as 
an  atheist,  a  tool  of  the  Jacobins  (the  Com- 
munists of  that  day),  a  demagog,  a  tyrant, 
a  coward,  a  liar,  and  almost  ever3rthing  else 
that  those  pest  masters  of  invective,  the  New 
England  PtdsrallaU.  cotild  think  of. 

Jackson  was  portrayed  as  ignorant,  illiter- 
ate and  uncouth,  denounced  as  King  Andrew, 
charged  with  Immorality  and  even  with  mur- 
der. Lincoln  was  revUed  for  his  lowly  birth, 
compared  In  appearance  to  an  ape  or  a 
baboon,  accused  of  telling  ribald  stories  on 
battlefields  and  funny  sto^rles  at  Cabinet 
meetings,  charged  with  subverting  the  laws 
and  the  Constitution,  with  reckless  interfer- 
ence with  the  military  conduct  of  the  war. 
with  blundering  in  tlie  domestic  and  incom- 
I>etepce  In  the  foreUrn  field. 

The  vllllflcatlon  heaped  on  WUson  passed 
the  bounds  of  decency:  He  was  a  dictator 
and  a  tyrant;  he  had  aba^oned  tlie  Monroe 
Doctrine;  he  had  puslllanlmously  surrend- 
ered to  Mexico;  he  had  lowered  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  o%er  the  Panama  Canal;  be  was  Im- 
motal  in  private  life  as  in  public. 

the  attacks  on  Franklin  D.  Rooseve)*  are 
so  fresh  In  our  minds  that  we  can  still  blush 
for  them;  nothing,  apparently,  was  too  inde- 
cent or  too  profane  for  his  opponents  to  say. 
He  was  a  traitor  to  his  class  and  eventuaUy 
to  his  country:  he  had  sold  out  to  the  British 
and  then  to  the  Communists;  he  fomented 
class  var.  he  undermined  private  enterprise, 
he  I. 'led  to  destroy  the  American  systam;  he 
Joined  hands  with  the  spoilsmen  and  bnsisu 
to  corrupt  the  Government.  And.  as  Booas 
velt  said  in  his  teamsters  union  speech,  not 
content  with  attacking  htm.  hla  critics  at- 
tacked his  litUe  dog.  Pala. 

So  in  a  sense  Truman  shouldn't  complain. 
He  Is  in  good  company.  And  he  doubtless 
knows  enough  about  American  politics  to 
know  that  this  is  what  a  President  has  to  ex- 
pect It  was  Horace  Greeley.  Presidential 
candidate  m  1872.  who  said  he  didnt  know 
whether  he  was  runrUng  for  the  Presidency 
or  for  the  penitentiary.  Yet.  in  another 
sense.  Truman  has  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved. 
He  might  well  ask  what  It  is  that  he  has 
done. 

By  all  normal  standards,  his  administra- 
tion has  tyeen  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
and  unparalleled  success. 

At  no  previous  time  have  Americans  en- 
Joyed  such  widespread  prosperity.  Unem- 
ployment has  all  but  disappeared;  farm  In- 


come aatf  labor  imtomm  are  hlglMr  t  !um 
before  In  peaeettaw.  aad  even  eorporitaon  tii' 
come  and  divkiaDdB  are  at  an  aU-tline  Ufl  u 
There  have  been  no  great  crtece  in  lomeel  e 
iaflatn.  tmlees  Inflation  le  such  a  aleli,  aail 
Tnuoaa  baa  fouctat  Inflation  eonslst  enUy. 

In  weiid  affairs.  American  p<rrer  aad 
kursstlge  remain  high.  0o  lYeeident  Tmrns  a. 
U  pn&ably  right  in  iweitlng  tliat  tbc  s«  - 
Idlct  of  history  will  not  be  the  taire  m  tl  e 
Verdict  of  contemporary  critics. 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  prophecy,  too.  that  Tni- 
man  is  right  on  his  second  point.  Uu  t  hlstoi  y 
Vill  credit  his  administration  wiih  importai  t 
achievements.  For  0  years  now,  wh:  le  ertti<  s 
liave  belabored  Truman  for  venial  sins.  f<r 
tolerating  a  Oenoal  Vaugban.  (or  ptrmittli  g 
the  taint  of  corruption  to  reach  high  ptac«  u 
lor  replacing  faithful  New  Dsatsrs  with 
cronies  who  have  no  real  Interest  in  progre  ^ 
sivism.  for  loyalty  to  friends  Ixutcad  of  io 
principles.  Truman  has  gone  ahead  aid 
chalked  up  one  achievement  after  aiotber  !  a 
;both  foretgn  and  domestic  affairs. 

The  most  impcs-tant  accctnplislirients  ae 
clearly  in  the  foreign  field.  If  we  ai  e  to  gei  - 
eralize  here,  we  can  say  that  no  otl.er  Free  - 
dent  except  Wilson  and  Pranklln  1).  Rooas 
velt  has  appreciated  as  fully  the  ixtent  o 
which  American  power  Involves  Am<.>ncan  r  t~ 
sponsibUity. 

In  foreign  relations.  President  Tr  iman  hi  is 
revealed  a  firm  grasp  on  the  ne<«aBtty  it 
combining  vigor  with  moderation,  f  :enerael  j 
with  tolerance,  a  zeal  for  peace  aJ  oog  wil  h 
readiness  for  war.  Here  he  has  displayed  ta 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problec  is 
confronting  the  democratic  woiid. 

Perhaps  the  first  Indication  of  ':hls  canie 
with  the  Presidents  advocacy  at  a  sabstaji- 
tlal  loan  to  Britain,  a  proposal  which  had  tl  le 
Isolationists  lighting  Oeorge  m  all  o^tr 
again.  The  loan  bill  was  passed  and  tbit 
money  primed  the  pump  of  British  econon  y. 
enabling  it  to  start  on  the  road  tc  recovei  y. 
Soon  there  was  a  more  serious  chUlenge  » 
American  resourcefulness  and  readiness. 
When,  early  in  1947.  the  British  announced 
that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  t^ 
burdens  of  the  defense  of  Greect.  Truman 
moved  quickly  to  take  over  the  nsponslb^- 
Itles  they  had  theretofore  fulfilled.  He  selz^ 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  save  Greece  frcfn 
Communist  domination  but  to  (romulgske 
•  vhat  is  known  as  the  Truman  donrine.    j 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  die  fieeliii 
policy  of  the  United  Slatae  (be  aaM  teja 
;  measage  to  Coagress)  Is  the  "creation  pf 
conditions  in  whlcb  we  and  other  natioiis 
wUl  be  able  to  work  out  a  way  >it  life  tme 
from  coercion.  •  •  •  It  must  b«'  the  policy 
of  tbe  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
vvho  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  bj 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pnssures."' 


otrr 


.1. 


After  the  Tnmian  policy  declaration, 
after  military  aid  to  O-eece.  came  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  It  was  In  May  1947.  tbat  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheeoa  aanouncrd 
that  Kxirope  must  be  made  ertf -supportiiig 
and  that  the  United  Statae  was  arepared  'to 
help  out  to  that  end.  The  next  month.  S^- 
retary  of  State  Oeorge  C.  MarsiaU.  In  an 
addrees  at  Harvard,  elaborated  on  tbls  themii 
Britain.  France  and  other  Wssaeia  Sliropi^n 
nations  riepoaaul  with  iinllimlaii  sad 
out  of  all  this  came  tbe  SmtHpet.n  Recovery 
Program — a  program  tbat  pledget  the  UnlQed 
States  to  fl nance  Buropean  eeoooinic  recovery 
over  a  period  of  four  or  five  yeen .  | 

In  boldness,  in  hardheaded  realism,  jm 
Imagination  and  vision.  It  was  a  proacram 
comparable  to  Lend-Lease.  Republicans 
(ought  tbe  prc^weal  as  tbey  bad  ( jo^  J 
Lease,  ae  (or  that  matter  tbey  bad 
every  major  Itent  in  tbe  progrsm  of  tat^r> 
naUonalism.  But  after  a  fuU-cxeas 
and  aft«r  the  BMBteaa  moved  into 
Slovakia.  KRP  went  tbrabgb  and  an  Innlal 
appropriation  ol  four  billion  dolars  guan^ 
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tbe 
potBt  4  propoaed  In  Tyamaa^ 
gnral  adlrtea  Potat  4  cw^gbt  tbe 
BStkm  of  the  world.  Bat  •  letuetoBt  Oon- 
greas  made  only  giudglug  sppropileltaus 
and.  for  3  yean;  tbe  taugiam  haa  Bmped 
along  wttboot  aeeamplWbtag  wbat  was  ex- 
pected of  It. 

fcOBfirolc  reooTcry  of  mrope  was  a  kmg'- 
raa«i  aSair.  Before  It  was  eves  partSally 
coiaiiteie.  Bamla  mlgbt  itxffce  or  migbt  per- 

ropeaa  ootmtries  to  revolt.    Tto 
InHBMtlate    baxTlen    acalnst 

next    propomd    a   mOttary    pact. 

IT— '"-♦^^  of  Oaa  free  eountriee  to 

lliimwiliei."    be    said.    *^rtU    ba 

bf  an  aq^Ml  aiiffHiieltfWi  on  oar 

part  to  be^i  ibem  to  do  ma." 

The  idea  at  a  powccfol  An^o-Aacrican 
alttanee  bad  bera  broached  by  Winston 
CSMWOhlD  la  bis  Miltan.  Mo.,  SMldreis.  and 
cawrcbm.  tog  bad  wntad  for  tbe  ijsallnii 

ppopoeed  tbat  tfcaJJbitad  Btataa  warn  to 

the  large  ecale  eronwnle  aid  already  trana- 
f  onaing  Buropean  eooMnaftea. 
Ooi  o<  tble  caae  tbe  Atlaratif  Pact— the 

tory.    It  provided  that  "an  mnama  attack 

oCfiba 


the   United   Wstlors   the*   nytthi    cot   be   tg- 
ccred.  &n<J   a^aln  TY\im«n   acted  wttii   boid- 

HZ  BO  3»0T  DBirT 

We  have  only  to  cocuast  this  action  with 

tte  shUiy-abaOytBC  at  AoMrteux  policy  to- 

thc  Maitrtiuila  mvaeiaB   at  30  years 

ar  toward  ICBasoUnl's  attjck  on  BtMo- 

pla.  to  appreciate  tbe  extant  ta  wbicb  Tt\^ 

ttel—wnoi 

toraelnn  at 

oC  t 

to 
far  tbe  mlwlMIng  o< 
and  the  deveAopamnt  a:  oar  military 
productive  ceyacttf . 
To  moet  at 

nor    epaedOy 


deny.  But  tt  seems  dear  that  tli» 
la  ao  far  laTcir«bie.  and  that  naucla  at  ttm 
criticism  that  fills  :fae  atr  is  dtrectad  sot  to 
Tnimsns  faiilnrs  but  to  his 


A  Farmala  far  Peace 


Q 


tbe  Itonan  proffem    voted  tt 

tot  tbe.mtt^tary.  stapped-up  tazaa.  crfaalaed 

an  Araiy  big 
to    amea    aaKeeeetan     wbereviv 


The  Atlantic  Pact 

Sauppwt.  but 
problmaar 
can  troopi;  tbe 
oppoetttan.    That 
not  only  at  ehall< 
tbe  vahie  of  sartng 
..>fWinii»n  tbe  Ptealdentlal  poaer  over  the 
mtSon^  AmMl  y»caa.    Tblfc  waa  tbe  kbid 

and  would  not  have  aTcided  ff  be  eeedd 
have  done  so.    dearty.  be  bad  tte  Conatl 
totSoB  OB  bli  Bide,  and  blatory  and 


wtth  b^fiartt 

isn. 

It  wtth 

Into  ttaa 
tbe 
tbe  paealbmty 

Bunipe  bot  of 


TTu- 

tbat  Coo- 

»  U  thirty  safe  to 

a  reeoed  that  wfD  not  r-edoond  to  bla 

refuted  him  an  af- 

feeUv*  tlin  i%bli  MB:  is  ban  refund  eflec- 

tt  has 
tl  aid 
to  scbooto  and  p— iir  Mann:  II  baa  rejected 
a  farsighted  tuu— tolliiii  p-ppaB:  tt 
tailed  to  act  on  ftndtods  of  hietfiHnni  at 


practical  vktory.  tboogb  not  a  oonplete  one. 
In  tbat  blctaclc  «lebate. 

In  otlMr  ftsidB  toa  TtiBaaa*s  fordgn  poUcy 
win  appeal  bopernlly  for  a  f avoraMa 
from  hmarj.    Wban.  ta  IMgL  tbe 
took  eifieiitege  of  a  taOare  in  tike 

BvUn  and  tnatttrtted  a 
awt  tbe  ehaOei^e  with  tiie  i 
ccetfal  ak  UfL  Lat<ir,  his  ■ifcetrtiiistliin 
(ormBlated  a  Owman  polley  tbe*  went  far 
to  bdng  GsrmiMty  back  lata  Mm  taadly  at 
iiathMa  and  tc  besfl  eoane  of  the 
of  war.  When  there  appeared 
«r  Baly^  goii«  OOmmnniBt.  tbe 
aoaid  to  meet  tbe 
aMe— and  met  it. 

Thna.  even  before  tbe  Korean  erlaia.  Prea- 
Ident  Truman  hMl  displayed  In  the  flidd  of 


taveelan  at  SooCb 
aeatad  a  chailesgc  to  Hm  IMted  State* 


daxtnf   tbe  period  at 
tar  peliate   enterprise; 
or  lieltef teg  tbe  Hew 
la  after  another 


nt 


A  good  part  of  the  boatlll^  to 
Truman  is  !ike  the  boetflttT  tO 
Acbeson:  it  means  merely  -hat  the  opposi- 
tion wants  au  Issue  and  a  rlcttm.  That 
thiTre  are  many  thtnga  amiia  with  tbe  Tru- 
BooutBbtetenemwiU 


EXTra«SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  vnscossm 

IN  THE  HOtSI  OP  RiPRJSSlXTATrnB 

Thursday   AutTUSt  16.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  u>  set  forth  herein  a 
raj  eaoeilent  analysis  of  basic  issues 
of  oar  tlines  as  vmtten  by  Thotnas  IC 

Bl&ke.  of  Chicago,  m.  in  hrs  Pomula 
for  Peace,  ^he  lext  of  wtiich  follows: 
FoasirLA  fob  Ptacx 
(By  Thomas  M  Blake i 

We  Americana  are  troobled  by  the  abeenee 
at  a  firm,  wise  and  reactete  Amencan  policy 
to  tbe  world  problem  Wblcb  we  face  It  is 
beymntiv**  (or  tbe  morale  at  otir  vcuth.  that 
we  do  aiet  Mft  bito  world  ccnfLc:  without 
car  ubjectims  having  been  clearly  defined, 
tbe  world  over  long  for  peace.  Tbe 
■lought  by  two  w-Tld  wars  has 
and  so  ruthless  that  we  must 
find  a  wag  to  maintain  peace  m  the  world 
If  etvOteathm  le  to  snrvtve  Peace  must  be 
achieved  not  only  traai  a  mBltary  sense:  bvt 
peace  of  aiind.  peace  of  aoni.  must  be  attain- 
able to  an. 

Uke  other  peopte  tbrodgboot  the  world.  I 
bave  asked  mrseif  why  we  have  not  secured 
peace.  Our  country  has  beer,  engaged  la 
two  deetmetlve  world  wars,  the  objects  of 
which  were  to  ccd  asgresston  tf  r  sll  time. 
Oreat  eacrttees  were  m»de  tc  wn  these  wars, 
la  tbe  proaeeBltan  of  tbe^e  wars  thousands 
ef  BOBeeadtelteBte  were  killed  or  injured. 
ne  Uiee  of  oar  yooth  and  the  resi^nirces  of 
oer  eoontry  were  thrown  into  these  conflicts. 
In  tbe  hope  That  victory  wculd  brtng  peaca 
and  flwidiii  to  all  the  world  But  there  is 
BO  peace,  and  dangeta  more  grav«  than  ever 
now  beset  ns. 

We  participated  In  Work!  War  I  to  "mate 
tiie  worid  tefe  for  democracy."    Our  armica 
to  tbe   vtetory.   but  Democracy 
not  "aMMle  eafe".    During  World  War  II 
for   the   "four    freedcms" — 
at  iqjeech   and  ezpressirc.   freedom 
to  worship  Odd  in  our  cwr.   way:    freedom 
from  srant;  and  freedom  irom  fear.    Unfor- 
.  we  failed  tb  make  aeciire  the  free- 
far  wbleb  we  fought,    and   what   we 
•e  bad  won  nn  the  battlefield  we 
at  tbe  conference  table  even  before 
Vb»  elctoi'y  ta  war  bad  been  achieved 

In  ew  bear  at  victory   the  Ccmmuntsm, 
wtth   whom   we   bad   made   common    cause, 
scuttled  the  plan  for  the  fottr  freedoms  and 
proceeded  to  Impose  their  will  upon  eastern 
tbe  guise  of  encouraging  the 
at  pneei  nun  ir  i  m  the  satellite 
Mandlw''  to  Soviet  Sus- 
aeCoally  installed  fov- 
eubservlent  to  their  wlU. 
Tbo  IMe.  we  reeognlaed  the  tn»  intentloa 
of  onr  Soviet  allies.    Then  It  was  that  we  be- 
gan to  rany  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  tbe 
defenee  ot  fiaertnm     , 

satisfied  with  suhjugatlcg  the  people 
at  lMr>rc  liircpe.  the  Communists  now  seek 
to  overrun  the  world.  Communist  Indoctri- 
nated disciples  have  seized  power  in  Cblits. 
and  are  looking  w.th  Itistful  eyes  at  the  past 
cf  Asia.  Soviet  might  truly  has  rung  down, 
"a  curtain  of  sseel"  around  the  countrlea. 
dominated  by  the  Kremlin,  and  has  eogagad. 
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In  ■  »tir     f     tif.-vtt,"  or  a  cold  war.  with  the 
r«*t  CI  Tfir  «    rid- 

THr  r-»i  objective  of  the  ooM  WX  U  the 
c<'nq-i«*»'  '■'  .M'jman  tnlnds  Cominuslam  la  a 
godlea*  phi;os.  phy,  the  dlaclplea  of  which 
to  nuUave  the  miiMl  of  man  not  by 
alfht  but  by  a  campAlgn  of  talae- 
hood  Aa  •oUrsly  atm  oonotpt  of  warfare 
u  betat  «cc*tf  icatiMt  w  In  wtitcb  armed 
MBfllet  ta  only  a  part  and  may  indeed  be 
only  •  HMll  part  In  our  preparation  to 
utmt  the  onslaught  we  must  prepare  our 
dafMMM  to  oieerwbelm  the  nUlitary  challenge 
to  pMCfi.  but  vmx  nan  urgent  is  the  need 
to  9Mpom  the  false  pblloeophy  of  commu- 
alHB.  Contemplation  of  the  catastrophic 
JiXiiiMliiii  that  c*&  be  inlHitfrt  by  new  and 
mora  <taMtly  weapons,  aodl  M  the  atom 
bomb,  eauaea  grave  concern  among  our  peo' 
pla.  but  tbfl  tnaldimu  campaign  of  commu- 
nism to  conquer  the  minds  of  people  Is  far 
more  aertcrua.  The  danger  is  that  commu- 
niam  deludes  people  Into  thinking  that  Its 
objectives  are  to  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  when  In  reality  the  means  tised  to 
per  objective  are  destructtre  Of  all 
nd  spiritual  rights  which  the 
:  man  would  Imply  The  basic 
.w!-;.  , ;  mmuntsm  and  Christianity 
n.nuinlsm  Interferes  with  the  ex- 
:.-fp  will  by  destroying  the  Indl- 
Ttduality  oi  n  .-. 

How.  then,  can  we  combat  the  falae  phi- 
losophy of  communisim''  Should  we  con- 
tinue •  i  unter  each  communlatlc  move 
with  ,i:>  ;  p.5aing  force  on  our  part?  Why 
shovild  we  permit  the  godless  philosophy  of 
communism  ,*o  force  ua  Into  a  negative  po- 
sition in  defen.se  at  our  Ideals?  Why  should 
we  permit  a  campcUgn  of  Ues  to  overwhelm 
tbe  truth? 

The  time  Is  now  at  band  for  us  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world  our  faith  In  God,  our- 
eclves.  and  our  IdeaU  We  are  a  peace-loving 
nation.  Our  way  of  life  thrives  only  during 
paace.  The  greftteat  freedom,  the  greatest 
{tlgnlty  of  man.  and  the  highest  standard 
of  llvUK  ever  known  In  history,  are  achieved 
under  our  way  of  life.  We  believe  that  our 
way  of  life  la  superior.  How.  then,  can  the 
duciples  of  communism  convert  people  from 
our  way  of  life?  Why?  Because  we  have 
not  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  we  believe 
In  the  basic  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded,  that  man  Is  endowed 
by  his  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
piirsuli  of  happii;esa;  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  intervene  between  man  and  his  God- 
given   rights 

Our  people  desire  peaceful  solutions  to  the 
world  s  UIs  Americsm  Ingenuity  can  surely 
devise  a  way  to  secure  peace.  We.  who  have 
ama;ed  vhe  world  with  our  Industrial  prog- 
res-s.  can  surely  bring  forth  the  answer  to 
establishing  peace  We  must  mobilize,  in 
waging  peace,  as  eflectively  as  we  have  mar- 
abAled  our  Jorces  tor  war  We  engage  In 
war  to  seciire  peace.  What,  therefore,  Is 
taon  logical  than  that  we  should  plan  for 
the  peace  for  which  we  are  prepared  to  hght? 
Can  we.  by  constructing  the  provlalcns  of 
the  peace  we  desire,  bring  It  about  without 
plunt^.ng  the  world  Into  a  third  world  wai? 
Certainly  U  la  worth  a  trial. 

To  guide  the  world  to  peace  and  fn.'edom 
we  need  at  once  to  establish  a  plac.  that 
leads  to  its  achievement.  We  must  and  a 
way  to  provide  qualified  leadership  for  our- 
selves and  the  t>eople  of  the  free  world,  so 
that  we  can  give  them  the  iryspiratton  and 
the  will  to  support  our  plan.  We  must 
prosecute  our  campaign  lor  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world,  on  both  sides  of 
the  iron  curtain.  Our  plan  must  be  k  cam- 
paign of  truth;  a  campaign  to  bring:  hope 
to  all  people:  a  campMUgn  to  again  esi.ablisb 
the  dignity  oX  man.  and  his  relationship  wUb 
bis  Creator. 

There  are  three  basic  fundamental  steps 
that  should  be  taken  In  order  to  overwhelm 


the  forces  of  communism.     They  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

I.  Provide  qualified  leadership  for  the 
world . 

II.  Formulate  an  afflrmatlve.  Ideological 
answer  to  communism. 

m.  Work  out  a  constructive  plan  tor  an 
enduring  and  just  peace. 

I  To  provide  qualified  leadership  we 
should — 

1.  Select  men  of  high  ethical  and  moral 
standards  as  candidates  fen*  public  oOoe. 
Qualified  men  shotild  be  urged  to  as- 
sume governmental  responsibilities.  Po- 
litical parties  who  do  not  seek  out  proper 
candidates  should  not  get  the  support  of  the 
Annerican  people.  Men  who  serve  their  Gov- 
ernment should  receive  adequate  compenca- 
tlon. 

2.  Our  Government.  In  formulating  poli- 
cies, should  adhere  to  the  Intent  as  well  as 
the   letter   of   the   Constitution. 

3.  We  should  establish  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  outstanding  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  aa  an  administrative  committee,  to 
advise  tbe  President  on  vital. issues  (as.  for 
example,  the. opposing  aggreolbn  In  Korea 
in  the  first  place,  and  aa  to  the  wlsdcm  of 
rr.movlng  General  MacArthur  from  all  of  his 
command).  While  the  President  has  vari- 
ous committees  which  advise  him  on  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  foreign  relations, 
the  budget,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  other 
Important  functions,  the  decisions  as  to  ad- 
ministering those  policies  rests  solely  with  the 
Presldept.  The  need  for  wirxiom  In  directing 
policy  and  administering  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident is  so  great  that  sole  discretion  should 
not  repose  in  the  mind  of  one  man.  Mena- 
bers  of  the  President '3  Cabinet  are  ]oc4nd 
upon  as  advisers  by  the  President,  but^they 
are  appointed  by  the  President  and  c^  be 
removed  by  him.  The  Senate  represents  tbe 
people. 

( a )  The  President  should  consult  with  this 
committee  before  taking  any  action  of  a 
major  nature  that  may  aflect  tbe  well-being 
of  our  citizens  on  the  safety  of  our  country, 
and  then  act  In  accordance  with  that  advice. 

(bi  This  committee  should  see  to  It  that 
the  citizens  of  the  country  are  fully  adviaed. 
Insofar  as  It  is  possible  to  do  so,  regarding 
tbe  situation  we  face  in  the  Far  East,  and  In 
Europe,  and  any  other  serious  foreign-policy 
problems.  Foreign  policy  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  partisan  political  Intrigue. 

4.  Appointment  to  the  State  Department 
an  outstanding  and  capable  American  who 
has  a  zeal  for  our  way  of  life  and  a  sincerity 
of  purpose  beyond  question,  whom  all  the 
world  can  respect. 

lai  Follow  up  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Secretary  of  State  with  a  thorough  reorgan- 
ization of  the  personnel  in  the  State  De- 
partment to  get  the  best  results.  Only  men 
and  women  we  can  all  respect  should  serve 
our  country  at  such  a  critical  time. 

(b)  Representatives  abroad  should  be 
Americans  of  high  Integrity  and  tnily  repre- 
sentative of  our  people. 

5.  Continue  to  build  up  our  defense  aa 
needed,  to  meet  the  world  emergency. 

(a)  Cooperate  with  other  rations  who  are 
willing  to  contribute  their  just  share  to  tbe 
common  defense  effort. 

(bi  Dralt  outstanding  American  indttstrl- 
alists  to  manage  the  national  deianee  allbrt 
and  advise  on  world  deftaae  ptoblema.  and 
then  have  tbe  courage  to  give  tbcm  the  sup- 
port needed  to  carry  out  their  program. 

(C)  Clearly  define  our  position  in  nppnelin 
at^gresslon  so  that  our  friendti.  aa  well  aa  our 
possible  enemies,  may  know  tliat  furttMr 
acta  of  aggvaaiioa  will  not  be  toleratad;  tbttft 
should  MHdl  acts  of  aggression  ooctv  ve  mttf 
attack  the  source  of  aggreeiton  rather  than 
tbe  area  where  such  aggression  occurs;  and 
U  necessary  attack  with  all  the  force  at  our 
command. 

II  An  affirmative  ideological  answer  to 
communism  must  be  formulated. 


ision  must  be  given  to  tbe  tenets  ot 
I  of   life  to  which  we  asptre;    our 
be  baaed  on  the  precapt  thU  "(lod.  to 
(sure,  framed  man  for  an  Immartal  destlnt. 
the  created  Inuge  of  His  own  endlesa  betn^ 
:(Book  of  Wisdom,  ch.  11). 

1.  Our  answer  must  be  built  {round  the 
hMlr  truth  that  man  was  Lntemled  by  h  a 
CnmUa  to  have  the  exercise  of  h  s  free  wl|l 
and  that  no  governmental  dlctun  can  Id- 
terfere  with  the  right  of  man  to  1  he  dignity 
to  which  he  was  raised  by  bis  Cr  »itor.        i 

a.  The  lines  of  conflict  are  drawn.  Tbera 
can  be  no  compromise  with  communiain. 
We  must  overwhelm  It  or  we  shall  be  df- 
feated.  There  can  be  no  lasting  i>eace  un^ll 
icommunism  is  destroyed.  We  caiukot  destrdy 
jit  by  military  might.  The  only  v  ay  to  vlf- 
|toc7  is  through  a  campaign  to  restore  }o 
jmanklnd  the  dignity  mtended  for  ilm  by  )4s 
Creator.  , 

3.  We  can  have  no  Communist  allies.  Tlt^ 
Ism  may  seek  to  placate  us  to  gain  temporaiy 
help  from  us,  but  the  ultimate  alu  of  com- 
munism Is  to  destroy  us.  and  thiit  purpo^ 

,  Is  belug  pursued  by  all  segments  (it  commit- 
'  nism  without  deviation.  I 

4.  We  must  insure  our  own  ecoiomlc  sta- 
bility by  ptirsuing  a  wise  fiscal  poUcy.  fo 
avoid  Inflation.  Tbe  following  8t<*pe  shoutd 
be  taken: 

(a)  Adopt  a  fair  and  equitable  t;ix  wltholit 
political  complexion  that  will  tssure  otir 
operation  on  a  balanced  budget,  on  a  par- 
as-we-go  basis.  i 

(b)  Reduce  nonessential  govern: nental  ek- 
pense  to  the  minimum  caaMttften'  with  tic 
performance  of  the  neoeeaary  tu.ictions  Df 
government. 

(c)  Refrain  from  any  further  devaltiatl^n 
of  the  doUar.  i 

(d)  Facilitate  production  nece88U7  to  pro- 
vide as  high  a  standard  of  living  as  poeall^ 
consistent  with  tbe  needs  for  nf  tional  db- 
tense.  I 

(e)  Provide  an  adequate  national  defence, 

5.  We  must  enlist  the  p,ld  of  en  inent 
and    women    from   religion,   educatkMi. 
ence.   Industry,   philosophy,   sal«, 
ing.   and   other   fields   of   though: 
In  groups  to  find  the  most  effective  meatxs 

I  of  expressing  the  answfg-  to  the  le  of  com- 
munism. Assistance  of  men  and  ^vomen  w|io 
have  escaped  from  behind  the  lion  curtain 
should  be  used,  to  learn  more  tho  oughly  tbe 
Intimate  problems  of  the  people  within  the 
sphere  of  Soviet  might,  Inciud  ng  Rtissla. 
Time  Is  an  all-important  factor  in  formii- 
latlng  our  program,  so  continued  lillgent  am- 
plication to  the  task  is  urgently  requlr^. 
When  we  have  found  the  way  to  { ive  po6iti(ve 
expression  to  the  meaning  of  freec  om  and 
dignity  of  man,  wc  can  auncb  a  crusade 
proclaim   to   the   world  the   pur]>o8e   of 

,  way  of  life.  We  can  seize  the  In  latlve  frqm 
the  Communist  aggreaaon  and  maintain 
effective  and  forceful  a  program  that 
munlsm  will  fail  utterly  In  Its  attempt  to  ek 
slave  the  mind  of  many.  To  cary  out  tl|is 
campaign  we  will  need  the  beet  minds  |ln 
sales  and  advertising  to  sell  to  a  1  people,  ptil 
over  tbe  world,  the  virtues  of  fr;edom 

(a)  Secure  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ments of  all  free  Nations  in  pro'  idlng  f acu- 
ities to  give  voloe  to  the  campal  ;n  of  tru^ 

(b)  Relentlaatty  direct  otir  m  diligent  ef- 
fort toward  converting  people  frc  m  the  Com- 
munist pblloeophy  of  governme  it  wbere\tar 
It  may  exist,  for  Communism  knows  no  bomi« 
darlee.  ' 

(c)  Encourage  peoples  all  ovit  the  w(»ld 
to  start  crusades  for  a  JUBt  ]>eaee.  Un|e 
them  to  demand  of  their  goreinmcnt  tbpt 
It  cooperate. 

(d)  Proclaim  our  friendship    or  the 
pie  behind  tbe  iron  curtain,  ii  eluding 
Russian  people,  as  dlstlnguishe<t  from 
communistic  governments. 

m.  We  must  work  out  a  cooaiartietl're  pttm 
for  an  enduring  and  just  peace.  Peace  is 
not  insured  by  pious  platlttidei  and  high- 
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Ty»  —curs  peace  we  rnvjet 
ttp  We  m'jst  truly 
tbat  iMd  to  war  ar.d  elur- 
Mo  organlaatloc  car.  promote 
peace  unices  every  government  >i  suet  a 
world  nigaiilaatinii  tro^  repreeente  the  mter- 
esta  at  the  people  that  IK  tavema.  Ho  firm 
peace  can  fee  eatafeUaiiMI  mMmb  we  recognize 
the  ",'----- 

take  tbe  mitla- 
bceo-d  to 
pence, 
than 
far  which  «t 

aQ  fVMnunenu 
be  in- 
to  a 
ttvw  to  this 

trlaUata.    econonlata.    sdentlsta    aw 
aaan.  equipped  to  give  the  economic 
to  eanstruettUif  peace. 

8.  In  iefbllililiig  a  tormtda  for  peace,  mt 
nrast  gtve  paopi*  tke  hope  at  gettliig  the 
maximum  out  of  tfedr  daily  ttefeog.  In  the 
eaelnmirient  and  staadeed  cf  lite  CiNkt  It  te 
fm^tbie  for  them  to  achla>e.  So 
li  aervad  la  tooldlac  «p 
ard  of  IlTlagaa  a  feaala  for  • 
it  Is  not  pneellde  for  it  to  be  attalne<l.  It  to 
at  no  Interest  to  the  man  In  Warsaw,  for 
Inatance,    to   know   that   tha   majomy   of 

do  ttm  Haae.    IM  AaaarlcMM  must  learn  to 


•«>«i- 


a  po- 


le) Mo 
port  our  potttlflal 
to  aid  other  peopla  la 
lltlcal  aystaaa  we  mxmt  be 
Into  eoaaMaration  other  pc 

the  cultaal  aatf  pontleal 
aHIUry  !■  the  owti^owtta  of  the 
■MB*  at  tta  paapla. 
4.  OhmK  ■■  aairtaaai  we  can  afford  to 

ttlng  the  ecotMmic 

to  war.     But  we  must 

cannot  be  purrbeeed 

by  handoota.    Tha  gieatail  help  we  can  glva 

la  In  taehnMil  •HMaaca  la  da- 

the  natural 

(at  By  ptaelag  at 

tecbniquaa  ladaealap 

land. 

(b)  By  awlahnf  them  in  fpgcrHBg  tha 
prodaeUOB  methods  required  to  make 
at  their  nattsal  teaoumee.  to  give 
pla  a  bactw  faiMlwt  ot  Uvlag. 
&.  Dniantiatreti  that  a  just  peace  wlU  Ikae 

new  and  •r'^Tim  mathnde  ot 
that  such  eAorta  may  he  daiolwi  to  tha  bet- 
terment of  staadsnla  of  living  and  of  health. 
With  the  help  of  God  we  may  yet  demon- 
strate that  man  can  be  made  worthy  oi  the 
power  with  which  be  has  been  blessed. 
Scientific  reaearch  and  tha  aantaant  sclentlsu 
who  have  doae  ao  monh  good  are  ilaeei  iliiu, 
of  Uke  dignity  <tf  dtvoOag  their  efforta  to  tha 
pvpoaa  for  irtitab  tbalr  Creator  en- 
thelr  gentua. 
a.  Bring  a  new  and  jaaftlaal  Interpretation 
to  the  prtactples  ot  Chrtrtlantty.    Our  la- 

hlghly  developad  ■nfciiiHI  ahOtty;  ooir  1»- 
ganuity,  caa  aaitet  la  aaMag  tka  aaocMoaftB 

Wta  ot  the  w~rld:  or  the  aiMp«t  of  our  In- 
plants  am  be  used  to  Inflict  catas- 
dMbneettoa  on  the  people  of  the 
txHttac  our  own.  If.  by  patience, 
and  aSort.  we  caa  lead  tha  world 
to  pMC*  Without  war,  great  good  wUl  be  done 
ta  Mmmattf.  Between  thaee  two  alterna- 
tlvea  wa  agBaak  vMi^tely  choose,  with  tbe 
other  *— *V'"^T  at  tte  world,  the  uee  to  which 
we  will  pot  tha  adentttc  knowledge  with 
which  we  have  been  hlenea — tar  the  better- 
BMKt  Of  the  tot  Of  man.  or  for  Ida  deatnic- 


tlon.  We  can  use  our  Gdi-rlven  knowledire 
to  uplift  mankind,  or  we  an  conrtnue  maa 
aa  man's  worst  enemy. 

It  IS  true  that  life  as  a  nan  knows  tt  le  a 
period  of  trial  or  prepantioti  for  eternity 
and  that  there  have  been  'wars  and  rumors 
of  WATS'  thromrhout  all  t  tst'^rx  and  man  s 
lot  is  to  "earn  his  bread  b .-  the  sweat  cf  his 
brew  But  It  IS  also  trut  that  *Td  whom 
God  ha*  given  much,  muc  ■.  w::i  be  expected 
in  return  '  and  that  man  a  id  nations  will  be 
judged  by  what  they  do  vnzti  the  blessixurs 
which  they  recei-e  from  'heir  Creator  To 
accept  war  as  inevitable,  aakea  it  Inevitable. 

We  Americans  have  been  blesaed  by  our 
Creator  with  many  gifts,  and  we  have  de- 
veloped our  ta.ents  m  an  atmosphere  that 
ha*  been  ccnducive  to  ou  growt,!-;  and  de- 
ve.t:p*nent.  The  Lime  hfk.  come  when  we 
^usi  prove  ourselves  wort  ly  of  Uiat  which 
has  been  given  lu  us.  Tbi  banner  oi  world 
leadership  ha^i  been  cast  t->  u»— the  eyes  of 
the  wcH-ld  are  upon  us.  V  c  have  the  nght 
way  of  life  before  ua.  Th«i  truth  ta  on  our 
aide  Nothuig  more  ta  aetded  ttam\  we  b«t 
the  Will  and  the  wisdom,  and  with  tha  lialjp 
of  God  we  may  lead  majstlnd  to 
peace.  aiMl  a  better  way  at 
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EXTENSION  OP  F£MARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WKXERSHAM 

or  oKUknamjk. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPILESENTATIVES 

ifonday    October  8.  1951 

Mr.  "W^CKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uiider  leave  to  ex'^nd  mj  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foLlowin?  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chiel,  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  prenuer 
showing  of  motion  pictu  -e.  Neighbors  of 
the  Land,  the  Oliver  Cor]),.  Vandali*.  HI., 
March  12,  1951 : 
Poaaosa  Ahkao  iw  Son.  amd  Wana  Cowari- 

VaTlOM 

I  eonaMir  myaelf  fortvnate  to  be  here 
for  the  premlfT  ihowlng  «f  thla 
aoU   cenaerva;laa  WMttMi  fi^ 

at  the  La:)d.     That   private 
It  4taiBg  ttUi  to  he  Ip  along  our  great 

algalflcaiit.  I  thiah.  It  niaawe  to  ma  that 
people — busineaa  people  and  others — are 
""— ««»g  to  under  stand  that  here  Is  a  gimmnn 
profelaai  that  must  be  loolsed  after  liiOuia  It 
Is  too  late.    1  mean  tha  jroblem  of  taking 


years  ago.  ti»e  lew  of  us  who  for 
I  had  been  uying  to  briivg  attention  to 

ou'-^etvea  wall  n warded  ter  oar  eAorta  tt  wa 

menaged  to  get  a  few  paraipaphs  on  the  sub- 
ject Included  m  a  general  hnlleflB  once  in  a 
That  would  be  wlihuafc  avaa  a  pho- 
to lilatorato  tha  laKt.  Wo  oertomly 
araaao  than  that  peopii  woald  be- 
aroused  nvat  eauwii  wtteMi  within 
the  BMt  two  decades  that  ptovortdally  hard- 
h<>Hded  hOiinaaBn.  n  wouM  become  soH  ena 
servatlaa  movie  producers 

I  congratulate  you  on  Neighbors  of  the 
Land.  It  now  has  become  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  ETrjwing  body  of  pictures,  books, 
and  other  educational  veiUcles  by  means  of 
which  the  mmpetllng  conservation  message 
le  being  carried  to  the  fan  best  comers  of  our 
own  land  and  to  people  of  other  countries 
around  the  world  It  Is  ;it  once  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  soil  conserva  lonists,  a  weii  de- 
served compliment  to  ccrisenratlon  farmers. 


and  a  ttmelv  reminder  to  dty  and  farm  peo- 
ple alike  that  we  td\  must  wnrk  together  w 
neighbors  of  tbe  land  In  order  to  cotB^rta 
this  big  conaerratton  Job  we  have  set  ont  to 

do 


rvKXTaooT  Has  a  staks  nr  son. 

It  would  be  jatmt  convenient  (or  the  rcat  of 
us  If  we  could  pass  &ii  the  reeponalhillty  for 
soil  and  waier  conaervation  back  to  the 
farmer  and  let  the  matter  reat  there;  but 
our  eeocotny  tent  built  that  way.  The  laswl 
is  still  the  source  of  a  \-ery  large  abare  at  oar 
c»-*rtna]  wealth  Manufacturera.  bankwa. 
merchants  railroad  and  other  transportatlan 
Interests  men  and  women  in  tbe  ptutaa- 
sion;  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are  directly  af- 
fected by  what  hippens  to  the  baae  of  okxt 
land-wealtb--our  productive  land  That  la 
true  whethfT  we  live  In  Chkago.  Vandahis, 
St  Louts,  jr  Atlanta.  8o  It  Is  that  every 
interest  In  the  country  has  a  Jtake  ta  geiy- 
tin«  tbe  quickest  possible  solutton  to  thaa 
problem  of  safeguarding  our  remaining  prc»- 
rtuctlve  land — which  is  tbe  source  of  all  but 
a  small  fraction  of  our  food,  aa  well  ac  c( 
all  our  wood  (M-oducts.  leather,  wool,  vegeta.- 
ble  fibers  and  oils,  and  many  other  thtnfpu 

In  spite  of  the  remarkable  progiiaa  we 
have  made  m  soil  conserva tKm  the  past  IT 
year?  there  still  are  many  peo]de  who  do  net 
know  about  or  understand  these  farts  There 
are  tho^uaandn  ot  people — including  farmeia 
as  well  as  bu-^incssmen.  public  oBclals,  and 
others — who  have  yet  to  learn,  for  ezampbi, 
about  tbe  thoroiigheolnf .  permanently  eflec- 
tive  soil-  and  water-conserration  work  being 
doaie  and  remaining  to  be  done  in  faraer- 
organiaed  and  farmer-managed  sotl-coaaer- 
vation  districts  These  are  the  people — ^pnt 
the  figure  at  1  (XXi  000  or  some  other  ftfrura— 
who  need  tc  see  Neighbors  ol  tbe  Land. 

That  18  about  the  next  best  thing  they  can 
do,  short  of  actually  rislUng  EHrector  Rotte 
Bakln'»  farm  and  seeing  at  first-hand  how 
acre-by-acre  soil-conservarjon  treatment  !■ 
plann<^  and  put  on  the  land  of  his  fiirra  and 
that  of  his  Payette  County  soil  conaenratloa 
dlstrtr-t  neighbors  like  Cyril  Daniel,  Garret 
Bone  Walter  Groves,  and  John  Daniel.  Here 
m  this  form  neighbor  group — aa  tbrooghout 
yuu-  district,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Nation— is  a  living  demonstration  of  the 
practical  application  and  profitable  reeulta  d 
research,  education,  land  Inventories,  and 
land  treatment  and  use  acctjrdlng  to  need 
and  capability. 

DEMocRAcT  :.^  SOU.  cx)MsnvATiON  otsnacx»~* 
NEicHDoa  caoups 

it  is  also  s  wortclng  example  of  our  denux?- 
racy  In  actton  I  tt-ilnk  we  all  must  agree  that 
this  is  sootathteg  that  is  riindamentally  bxi- 
portant  at  any  time,  and  espcv  tally  so  In  thene 
daya  of  latomatlonal  tension  and  domeetle 
of  our  h  man  and  economic  re- 
Thls  phenotntnon  of  group  action 
te  BOfl-conservatlor.  districts  ta  something  I 
like  to  talk  about  and  I  am  happy  that  It 
has  been  emphasised  the  way  It  tias  in  neigh- 
bors of  the  Land  In  fact.  I  don't  know  of 
another  picture  which  has  played  up  thle 
Important  point  this  way. 

Natural  groups  of  farmers  within  districts 
all  over  the  country,  bound  together  by  tbe 
ties  of  nelghborliness  and  ccmmon  mtereats, 
are  contributing  encouragingly  txTward  speed- 
ing up  conservation  work,  lilts  they  do,  as 
we  have  seen  by  planning  together  anid  work- 
ing together  lending  one  an'Xher  machinery 
and  wed  and  couperaung  m  conaervatton 
work  in  many  other  ways.  The  Soil  Conaisr- 
vation  Service  is  now  working  with  aoiaia 
20  OC  of  these  natural  groups. 

In  a  great  many  Instances  these  groups. 
which  are  not  formalized,  are  coming  to- 
gether In  planning  and  application  meetings. 
As  groups  of  Tjeople  who  have  come  together 
quietly  thriugh  a  natural  proceaa,  they  lire 
helping  the  district  directors  and  their  own 
neighbors  In  many  ways  It  long  has  been 
known   that   people   hire   to  vrork   togfther, 
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whether  th*T  «re  m  niraJ  areftii  or  in  rttles. 
Mfcny  peaple  wiwk  In  drouj*  '.at  man  effec- 
tively tbm  as  individuals  There  l«  a  c«rtAin 
■Umului  to  okonUe  In  the  act  ot  working 
witb  tr^tnOft  aad  ii«l«bbors  for  a  common 
bttktHcial  purpoce.  It  ImmU  to  better  feeling 
and  eooperaUon  here  in  America,  and  in 
otlMNr  eo>jntrie«  I  have  rtslted 

mrnvB  rrATts  srrs  woauj  pattkrn  m 

COI«SC*VATION 

In  orciw  u>  appreciate  what  this  icu.d  of 
democratic  leaderablp  and  working  tofteth^r 
mMlM  In  tb«  MMtOO's  bn-^ic  agricultural 
aeOBOB) — re*U)r  BMSBb  in  terms  of  what  we 
moMOm  and  fight  for  when  pressed  to  it  by 
ethaga  :fou  ncad  only  to  study  the  contrast' 
tnc  altuaUon  In  so  many  other  countries. 
Tbere.  w(iat  tbe  gorernment  says  la  law.  wltb 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  Individual  free- 
doa  of  action,  anurance  of  stability,  or  hope 
of  aaeurUy  I  bave  ob«er<ed  these  things  Ir. 
dWvmt  parta  of  the  world  myself:  and.  of 
OOoat.  w  read  about  hom  every  day  I  am 
eoQTlnoed  that  the  district  metliod  would 
be  the  Itear  approach  that  farmers  of  tbe 
world  everywhere  could  take  for  getting  to 
the  pdn:  where  ihev  have  more  voice  in  the 
affaire  oi  their  ({overnment  and  less  discon- 
tent ab)Ut  directions  and  overlords  It 
U  encouraging;  to  n»ne  that  bona  fide  soii- 
conaervaiiun  districts  are  In  operation  a« 
going  piograms  in  several  other  countries 
now — as  the  philosophy  of  conaervatlon 
spreads    'ajster,   world-wide. 

The  district  organization.  &*  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  i;i  years  of  peacetime  and  war- 
time experience  under  just  about  all  possible 
economic,  weather  and  other  conditions, 
deflnltel}  has  proved  itself  to  be  superior  to 
anything  else  we  know  about  in  coping  with 
our  basi<:  land  problems  In  a  democratic 
faabton.  The  confidence  we  have  In  the 
ability  oi  tl.e  Nation  to  safeguard  our  re- 
nvalnlng  and  resource  Is  baae<t.  to  a  large  de- 
gree, on  continuing  active  cooperation  with 
the  aoli-ronservation  districts.  This,  plus 
the  positive  support  of  those  agencies  and 
groups — coverumental  and  nrlvate.  local. 
State,  aivl  national — which  are  in  a  position 
to  help.  Kill  expedite  the  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

We  no^f  have  tbe  knowledge  of  bow  to  do 
the  Job.  the  conservation  tools  bave  beea 
perfected  and  tested:  and.  what  la  more  im- 
portant, ive  bare  tbe  organization  and  public 
support  far  doing  the  Job.  We  have  no  valid 
excuse  fcr  falling  to  go  ahead  and  get  the 
Job  done. 

DZSn  tCT  omCANTZATTON  0  WXDISPkXAO 

Aa  of  Ji.nuary  1.  this  year,  more  than  four- 
flftbs  of  Ul  cur  farms  and  three-fourths  of 
all  the  land  Ui  farms  in  the  United  States 
were  included  within  sotl-conserTation  dis- 
trict boundarlea.  Erery  month  farmers  over 
tbe  oouna7  are  voting  new  districts  Into 
being  uniler  their  State  enabling  laws.  It 
seems  not  unreasonr.ble  to  predict  It  will  not 
be  long  until  all  the  farmland  of  the  Nation 
will  be  In  dutrlcts  These  districts,  which 
are  still  l>elng  formed  at  an  avera^  rate  of 
8  to  10  a  month,  now  number  nearly  2.350 
and  oive.  1.2AO.0O0,000  acres  ln''the  48  States. 
Alaska.  Fawall.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands 

Illinou  landholders  can  be  proud  of  this 
State's  high  standliig  In  the  soil-consei-vn- 
tion  dlstilcts  column,  with  approximately  95 
percent  of  your  farms  and  land  In  farma  in 
districts  Curiously  enough,  tbe  number  of 
Illinois  «llsiricu<  also  totaled  95.  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  this  year,  in  98  erf  tbe  State's  103 
counties 

District  organization,  at  course,  is  not 
enough  by  it^f.  It  t«  ttM  aou  and  water 
conaerTBtlcn  work  that  actually  gets  dune 
on  the  land  that  count.*,  wh.ch  I  shall  talk 
more  about  In  a  moment  Bxit  l  want  to  em- 
phasize the  districts,  thr^utth  which  the  Soil 
Conjtervition  Service  baa  made  available  to 
fann:;Ts   virtually    all   of    its    technical   aad 


certain  other  assistance:  beeaoM  thtfj  tmmU- 
takabiy  point  tbe  way  in  wblcti  w«  are  forg- 
ing ahead  with  soil  and  water  eonacrrmtloa 
m  the  United  Suies.  Wben  w*  pause  to 
consider  that  the  great  majority  of  owners 
of  82  percent  of  all  otir  farm  lands  already 
bave.  of  their  own  initiative,  gone  to  tbe 
polls  and  voted  to  establish  tbelr  soil  conser- 
vation districts  under  State  enabling  laws, 
then  I  think  it  Is  pretty  obvtoiu  the  re- 
spcjnsible  landholders  of  tbe  Nation  arc  never 
KoinK  to  let  us  go  back  to  a  wasteful  sys- 
tem of  land  neglect. 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  our  national  fwllcy 
and  public  thinking,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  agreed  on  the  utter  necessity  of  conserv- 
ing our  interlocking  resources  erf  land,  water, 
forest,  grass,  and  wildlife.  The  occasion  of 
our  being  here  this  evening  Is  one  gcx>d  ex- 
ample of  this  trend  In  our  thinking.  We « 
have  a  new  concept  of  tbe  Importance  of  land 
and  water  and.  also,  of  the  need  for  keeping 
the  land  permanently  productive  and  using 
our  «ater  to  the  greatest  pKMslble  advantarje. 
In  short,  we  have  entered  on  a  new  era  in  tbe 
United  States — the  soil  conservation  era. 


ACCXLUUTZD    PSOSaaBS    MADE    IN    SOn.    COMfl 

vanoif 

Figures  on  tbe  progress  we  bave  made  In 
terms  of  actual  accomplishments  in  conaer- 
vatlon surveying,  planning,  and  tr^tment  of 
tbe  land  bear  me  out  In  that  conclusion: 
Approximately  36.000.000  acres  on  which  de- 
tailed conservation  surveys  bad  been  made  in 
districts:  941.000  consoTatlon  farm  plans 
worked  out  by  district  farmers  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians  out  on  tbe  land 
together,  covering  26.000.000  acres:  and 
131.000.000  acres  treated  with  conservation 
measures  called  for  In  the  plans. 

All  my  l^gures  are  from  the  records  of  tbe 
Soil  Con.servatlon  Service.  They  do  not  In- 
clude PMA  figures,  or  those  from  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  private  agencies  which  have 
made  contributions. 

In  considering  tbe  rate  of  progress  on  so 
prodigious  a  Job  as  conserving  the  produtrtive 
lands  of  the  United  States  while  vising  them, 
a  major  point  to  be  considered  Is  whether 
progress  is  speeding  up  from  year  to  year. 
This  has  much  to  do  with  an  appropriate 
appraisal  of  the  rate  at  which  any  long- 
time Job  can  be  completed — what  Is  ahead 
in  soil  conservation.  Personally.  I  am  more 
than  happy  over  tbe  great  progress  that  has 
been  made.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction. 
for  Instance,  to  be  able  to  report  for  the 
fUcal  year  ending  June  30.  1950.  the  six- 
teenth year  of  accelerated  progress — tbe 
last  12  of  them  in  work  in  tbe  districts — with 
the  exception  of  the  one  year  when  the  Ser\'^- 
Ice  took  a  severe  cut  In  funds. 

In  1935,  before  there  were  any  soil  con- 
servation dHatrtcta,  we  were  ~  able  to  report 
tbe  farm  ecMaserratlon  Job  completed  on  leas 
than  a  million  acres.  Seven  years  later,  in 
1942.  5  years  after  the  ftrst  district  was  es- 
tablished, basic  oonaarratlon  measures  were 
applied  In  that  1  year  to  5.-^8.000  acres. 
Then,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1950.  tbe  same 
kind  of  treatment  was  afipUad  to  36.071.342 
acres  In  that  1  year.  This  was  an  Increase  of 
388  percent,  nearly  five  times  as  much  work 
done,  with  operating  facilities  Increased  dur- 
ing tbe  8-year  period  by  only  54  percent. 

THE  crNsravATiow  job  ahiuui 

In  addition  to  tbe  conservation  measures 
applied  to  tbe  land,  much  farm  planning 
work  was  done,  and  enough  soU  conserva- 
tion surveys  were  carried  out  for  use  in  tbe 
preparation  of  a  healthy  backlog  of  necessary 
conservation  farm  plans.  In  most  of  tbs  dis- 
tricts. FaroMra'  applications  to  tbalr  dls- 
uicts  for  conservation  technical  assistance 
continue  to  outrun  available  facilities,  witb 
a  backlog  of  185.000  applications  ob  band 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  as  of  last  Jan- 
uary 1 :  and  they  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  lime  to  come.    Meanwhile,  bow- 


e^r.  we  estimate  that,  based  on  eiperlenoe. 
w»  could,  with  adequate  facilities,  complete 
tMs  Job  a  applying  the  basic  cr>caervation 
x£Mar«a  to  the  land  by  about  1970.  or 
abound  30  years  from  now. 

Jit  to  *^r^^mtt\ng  tbs  Job.  sctually  tliere  Is  no 
eiSd  to  It:  bsaaoae,  when  tbe  basic  ixmserva- 
Upn  measures  bave  t>een  applied  to  the  land. 
tHere  still  remains  tbe  contiiiuinf  task  ot 
miaintenance.  along  with  tbe  adoptlcm  and 
patting  to  use  of  eoaaMmtly  impro? sd  Biatb- 
ou  developed  through  continuing  research. 
T^is  Is  true  of  all  the  works  of  man:  if  not 
nialntalned.  they  eventually  liaappear 
through  the  depredations  of  neglsct.  Our 
flfures  up  to  January  1.  1961.  sboa  that  we 
have  completed  approximately  ontt-flfth  of 
tbe  total  job.  In  addition,  tbere  has  been 
a  (considerable  spread  of  practices  to  tbou- 
siinda  of  farms  both  Inside  and  outside  of 
■illl  uuil— wlliiii  districts  for  whlct  we  have 
na  rseords. 

\It  we  can  raise  tbe  year-by-year  rate  of 
amplication  of  effective  conservation  meas- 
utes  a  little  mon.  and  I  believe  this  can  be 
d^ne  with  adeqtiate  facUltlea,  it  wil  not  be 
l^ig  untu  we  can  begin  to  sse  tbe  goal  which 
f<ir~so  kmg  baa  seemed  so  far  off.  But  tbe 
J^  abead  Is  still  a  big  one.  and  one  which 
i  j  going  to  test  our  mettle.  One  thing  we 
n^ed  to  guard  against  Is  any  temptation  to 
l(|ok  back  on  our  accomplishments  vrith  a  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  that  might  lure  us  Into 
tlie  error  of  (x>mplacency. 

We  are  still  losing  some  500.000  acres  of 
pfoductive  land  each  year  In  tb;  United 
States  through  continuing  erosion;  whereaa, 
wfe  have  left  all  together  only  abjut  440,- 
040.000  acres  of  good,  first-class  Ian  1.  coimt- 
Ufg  all  tbe  good  land  that  Is  in  ct:ltlvation 
nfw  and  all  that  can  be  brought  nto  cul- 
tivation by  presently  feasible  mears.  Even 
r%bt  here  In  DUnols,  which  is  uncommcmly 
wiell  off  from  the  standpoint  of  ItJ  area  of 
atable  land,  erosion  has  t)een  severe  on  a 
opinion  acres  of  farmland,  and  serious  ero- 
st^n  has  occurred  on  around  35  percent  of 
t|e  State's  farmland.  That  Is.  mere  than 
li.000.000  acres  of  Illlnola  land,  woitb  any- 
vifbere  from  8125  an  acre  up.  has  been  either 
afriously  or  ssvaraly  damaged.  This  wvn 
ta^  a  total  laiMI  damagw  at  around  •2.llMjOOBk- 
QDO.  not  counting  the  cost  of  stream  ai 
rfsatvolr  silting.  dam.&ge  to  roads  and  rail- 
ways, increased  floods  along  small  streams 
ppLTtlcuiarly  and  all  streams  in  general, 
arn  sure  you  businessmen  here  tonight  would 
i|ot  tolerate  a  drain  like  that  fen'  any  time 
all  on  your  plants,  stores,  machiuery, 
railways,  and  so  forth. 


lytForraivcz  or  .son.  ccksixvatioiv  ih  oarEMaa 

Another  fact  we  have  to  face  is  that,  for 
e  third  time  within  tbe  brief  space  of  33 
we  find  ourselves  In  a  state  cf  emer 
ncy  and  national  mobilization  for  defenai 
our  country  and  of  demcxracies  elsewhere, 
mder  to  maintain  our  national  strength, 
must  safeguard  and  maintain  tbe  very 
abtirce  of  our  Individual  and  national 
■rength — our  productive  land.  What  some 
BBople  still  don't  seem  to  realize  Is  tbe  fad 
9iat  men  with  guns  and  bullets  can't  fight 
^  thcut  food,  and  that  tbere  can  be  pltifullj 
■ttla  fcKxl  from  poor  land. 

•  Mo  one  knows  how  long  the  present  emer- 
^ncy  may  last — 1  year  or  25  years.  But  the 
I  tBcer  it  does  last,  with  tbe  continuing  need 
1  V  maximum  production  of  food,  fiber,  ot] 
(  rops.  timber,  the  more  Indispensable  be- 
(Aimes  our  productive  land  from  which  all 
1  tMse  neeessttles  are  derived.  And  the 
I  nportant  becomes  the  conservatloc  and 
4  laat  use  of  this  land  and  of  tbe  water  whlcfa 
1  wkce  It  produce.  The  corollary  is  rather  ap- 
parent. I  think: 
^pEXDota     aito     nrmisxmuG    coksbbvatiom 

WOSK 

•  Last  year,  already,  we  had  fewer  tecbni- 
aans  available,  cuuntty-wtde.  to  give  eerv- 
■•  to  the  steadily  incrcasiag  number  of  sol 
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eonaerration  farmers.  As  s  result,  we  bave 
bad  to  tighten  up  all  al<%f  tiM  line,  and 
incrcaae  the  etBdeocy  of  opermttona,  tndl- 
Tidixal  by  indlTldual  and  dlstrtet  t%  district. 
We  dont  know  what  the  ill— Uusi  wm  be 
the  next  year  predwly.  but  tbere  to  every 
logical  reason  to  expect  tbe  manpower  situ- 
ation to  get  tighter  rather  than  otherwise. 


Fortiax  Ak«ad  in  Soil  CoBs«rvatioa — 
Part  11 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKiAaosfa 
Vf  THK  BOC8B  OF  RTPRESEXTATIVIS 

Monday.  October  8    19S1 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoso.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief. 
Unttad  atalea  Soil  Confervation  Service, 
at  premier  showing  of  motion  picture. 
Neighbors  of  the  Land,  the  Oliver  Corp., 
VandaUa.  HI.,  March  12.  1951 : 

TlM  Sou  Conservation  Ssrvics  bas  every 
poasltalc  mar  oat  working  directly  with  tbe 
farmers,  dose  to  tbe  Job  (approntaaatety  88 
percent  of  its  employeea  oat  in  work  units 
and  other  field  oAeea).  Only  about  1>4 
percent  work  in  tbe  Washington  olBce:  and 
of  tbe  otber  roughly  11  percent  in  State  and 
a  auketantial  iwbw  are 
ad  other  panonnei 
directly  rngipiil  td  or  uuuaiiuiJ  vttb  field 
acUvit J  along  Bnaa  of  qimttty  irack.  inalnli 
w«f  _  and  HBpnwncni, 

We  win  ci»ttotie  to  oee  every  d<^ar  of 
our  apprt^Klatkms  to  the  maximmn  extent 
poeelbto  in  provldixig  tachntcal  help  to  farm- 
cit  aa  in  tbe  past.  Tbe  Service  likewise 
standa  resMty  to  gtv*  toll  eoopcatlon  and 
every  aneotvaceaacBt  to  vAadncr  program 
or  afency  is  contributing  to  ctn:  oHaaon  coft* 
servatloo  objective,  financially,  education- 
ally, or  otbcrwtoe.  In  fact.  I  bave  been 
spending  con^derablc  time  tbe  last  2  weeks 
wocklng  with  tbe  agrlcultttral  conaci'  »atloo 
prognon  people  on  ways  for  making  oar  f a- 
ciBtlaB  togctber  bring  about  vaatt  eonnrva- 
tlon  en  tbe  land  as  speedily  aa  to  pontfbte 
conatotant  with  gcttteg  sovid.  perawnently 
effective  conservation. 

ptnaae  iBswini  is  tasKtrrua. 

But  getttaf  tka  total  sou  and 

Job  done  in  tbe  tune  In 
to  be  done  nxitures  conslrtiirably 
than  even  the  best  eOorts  of  one  or  a  group 
of  public  agencies  working  with  the  people 
out  on  tbe  land.  It  ukes  tbe  teamworic  of 
anybody  and  everybody  who  has  anything  to 
contribute  to  advancement  of  tbto  aajer 
"««-«^"-«  ondertaklng— teamwork  of  tbe  kind 
wblch  want  into  the  jvodtiction  of  Nelgbbcrs 
of  the  Land,  for  »*«'T'*  That  means  Just 
about  everybody — from  bankers  to  scbool- 
teachera,  tnan  rallraadi  to  newspapers,  from 
manufacturers  to  letalleri.  llie  farm- 
— ftllnrij  Industry,  a  OMlBber  of  which  is 
otn:  host  this  evening,  provides  a  raady  Uhis- 
tration  of  what  I  am  talking  aboot,  although 
I  eonld  draw  esam^ss  ftaaa  nnmsrons  oCber 
thiito  of  bustnass  and  profeestonal  endeavor. 

The  national  farm  equipment  manufac- 
toriag  and  retailing  people  bave  tounched 
an  Mtivc  program  of  direct  cooperation  with 
aaU-conaerration  dtstncts.  looking  to  mutual 
bate&ts  of  Improved  farm  machinery  mar- 
keta  on  the  one  hand  and  better  equipment 
for  dotag  the  conservation  Job  on  the  other. 
Good  land  and  good  machinery  go  totteiher, 
Xroded.  gullied  land  cant  produce  the  In- 


come to  pay  for  efficient,  u?-to-date  Imple- 
ments; neither  can  wom-ou^  machirery.  held 
together  wltb  baling  wire,  peririt  cf  eiacient 
and  profitable  farm  produc  ion. 

tkmu- MACHiarnT  orpttsrg'    tauzxc  son. 

OONSIXVATIO!  r 

Farm -machinery  mabers  i  nd  local  dealers 
alike  bave  rx>  bave  cnrtOBers  in  order  to 
stay  In  bUEluess — g(X)d  cotoMMRS  who  come 
back  year  after  year  wltti  aoney  In  tbelr 
pocket£  Tbat  manne  tbai  tbe  future  of 
their  b'-^iaesa  depends  on  the  permanent 
productiveness  of  every  farti  and  every  pos- 
sible acre  of  land  '.n  the  ss  es  temtory.  So 
naturally  it  would  be  extremely  short -sighted 
and  poor  business  for  the  riachinery  p«?ople 
to  encourage  theu-  customer!  to  squeeze  the 
last  ounce  of  fertlil^  out  of  tbelr  farms 
and  soon  not  have  SBytbing  left  to  buy 
needed  implements  with. 

Tnis  interest  In  fttUng  gcod  maebinary  to 
good  land  to  by  no  I 
Tha  faraMBB,  in  turri.  have  b>  1 
adapted  to  their  own  needs  hi  oriir  to  epw- 
atc  Btost  eSciently  and  soiiwhIi  elly.  This 
inctudea  naebtnery  sottoHe  ter  eoneervatlon 
tffleipi.  eontonrlng.  and  <itbsr 
operatSona.  aa  wad  aa  b«av:;  and 
dal  eqnlpnent  for  earth-taovtng  joba  like 
building  farm  ponds  and  district  group- 
ilrelnaga  projects,  and  so  on.  Tliey  naturally 
lock  to  the  farm-lmplemen  people  to  eoiaa 
up  with  tbe  machines  or  ec  ulpiMMt  aodM- 
rations  needed,  lliere  are  atoe  acaeblnery 
eradtt  f adlttles  and  other  aeedi.  inetadlng 
tboee  at  tbe  gmwtog  antobcr  of  private  con- 
tractors doing  sofl-  and  wskter-eonaervatlon 
work. 

Wben  wa  stop  and  think  about 

coopsBBttto  MlatlHiMp  between  conscrra- 
tloto  tmmmn  and  the  i— <ibliiiiji  people,  this 
prsMtor  emiatog  oC  IfilghftuiB  at  the  Land 

event.  Tbat  is.  in  case  thmm  rttoold  be  any- 
body here  wbo  bad  any  question  about  the 
matter.  And  what  the  farm -machinery  peo- 
ple tbtts  can  do— and  are  lining  llamigh 
such  edticattenal  means,  dealer  conaHMattan 
and  cooperation  wtth  tte  farmer,  {diyaical 
improvaaaenta  in  afn^aaent.  and  oUiarwise 

ft  la  imieeiiiBlluil  |al» 


Tlac  man  on  the  land  is.  after  all.  ^a  ana 
who  bas  to  do  tbe  ectual  conaervatlon  Job. 
Kobody  else  can  do  the  whole  Job  for  him, 
even  If  he  wanted  them  to  do  It.  wtilcb  I 
know  from  long  observation  and  experlenos 
bs  qertalnly  doea  not  want.  It  not  only  to  an 
OhQgatlan.  but  I  sincerely  feel,  a  i»-tvUege 
for  any  of  us  who  can  in  any  way  do  so  to 
contribtits  oar  nepeetive  talenta  to  ttla 
common  conao^atton  goaL  Tills  uli|Mllae 
does  not  stop  at  farm  botmdaries.  More  and 
more  fanners,  and  urban  interesti  as  welt  are 
coming  to  realize  tbat  tbey  need  iipeclal  tecb- 
'  suppt'at  in  planning  and 


tlon  _ 

Land  matSMPt — watmhad 

basic  and  ■MWt  be  dona  ftrst  for 

our  prodtK^ve  land  and  for  conserving  oar 

life-elvmg  water  supplies,  reducing  flocd 
damage,  and  reducing  costly  siltatlon  of  our 
reservoirs,  harbors,  etc.  The  opportunities 
and  promise  are  great  for  efltective  accom- 
plishment in  applying  conservation  tech- 
niques and  Information  to  indtvldnal  par- 
cels of  land  and  to  whole  aaiciAnds  alike. 
This,  as  we  know,  is  in  both  private  and  pub- 
lic Interest. 

A  PitocxAM  or  posmvi  acnow 
Whether  it  is  on  a  major  watershed  or  in 
a  comparatively  restricted  farming  commt:- 
nlty.  to  complete  the  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation Job  m  time  calls  for  a  proirram  of 
positive  action.  In  which  *li  groups  have  a 


natural    Interest.     This    program    ineludas, 

amoc«r  otber  points: 

(I)  Completion  of  tbe  uatlaoal 
capability  Inventory  at  tl>e  earliest 
facilities  will  permit:  (3)  completion  of  tbe 
organization  of  tbe  Nation's  agrtrulturai 
lands  Intc  soil -con  rersrtton  dlstrteta,  and 
strengthening  district  responsibility  and 
vork— wltb  a  scientibcally  developed  aail> 
conservation  district  plan  applied  by  a  eon- 
serv&tlsn  farmer  to  every  farm  in  tbe  ooun- 
try  at  minimum  pablic  cost.  <3)  active 
participation  of  all  interested  rural  and 
urban  groups — business,  professkmal.  and 
patriotic — in  achieving  Nation-wide  conaer- 
rauon:  and  (4)  making  a  real  conservation- 
ist out  of  every  farmer  in  t*i*  country. 

aoifx  xcwASDs  OP  son.  aitt>  wates 

CCXSIKV*TT01t 

The  rewards  for  such  conservation  effort 
are  most  s-abstantiaJ.  We  can't  afford  to 
let  them  slip  throvgb  cur  fingers.  Some  of 
tbe*e  rewards  are 

1.  To  landowners  and  operators — Increased 
Income,  Ijetter  living,  greater  security  for  tiie 
future. 

2.  To  tbe  community — better  buslnees, 
inxproved  schools,  churches,  roads,  and  otber 
it\  -^'o^i-.tidls;  and  people  working 
t^ether  as  a  ntMli  cf  a  thriv- 
ing agrlcu' 

8.  To  the  jUIc  In  general —prctectlfm  of 
the  land  en  wtiicb  we  depend  fur  our  food  and 
otber  laeentlsh.  with  reduction  in  floods 
and  sQtatian. 

4  To  Oovernmer.t  (local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral)— increased  revenues  resiilting  from  in- 
mastd  earnings  and  added  wealth  from  land 
and  Improved  through  conserva- 
farmtng. 

5.  To  the  Nstlon — assurince  of  continoed 
national  welfare  and  security. 

It  clearly  behooves  all  cf  us  to  be  neighbors 
of  tiM  land. 

OOMVCXBBM  TBX  JOB  OV  SOU.  CO^SEXV&-nON 

In  1642,  acAl  conservation  was  applied  to 
5.000,000  acres  or  land.  In  1949.  tbe  sanM 
kind  cf  Job  was  ccmpleted  on  24.OCO.OCO  acres, 
and  in  IftSO.  on  26.000.000  acres.  And  it  looks 
very  much  as  if,  even  with  somewhat  reduced 
ftmda,  we  may  get  the  job  done  this  fiscal 
y«ar  on  28.000.000  acres  cf  land  During  the 
8-year  period  between  1942  and  1»&0.  tbe 
increase  In  work  completed  was  388  {lercent 
iMit  tbe  Gonaapondlng  increase  in  facilities 
toW  01^  M  percent. 

itmg  on  what  could  be  d<:}ne.  tbe  In- 
are  tiiat  with  an  increase  in  techni- 
cal services  to  soU  censers  &tion  dutncts  from 
aronnd  330.000  man-vears  to  330.000  man- 
years,  tbe  job  could  t>e  completed  In  20  years. 
At  tbe  preaent  rate  of  pr<:>gress  it  would  taita 
•6  years  tn  finish.  U  the  Job  could  be  com- 
pleted m  the  shorter  period,  tbere  would  be 
a  saving  of  lO.UOO.OtX)  acres  cf  land,  wtucb  at 
•100  an  acre  wuuid  amount  to  a  bUiion 
doiars.  There  would  be  a  further  saving  of 
50.000  aaan-years.  which  would  amoimt  to  a 
savii^  of  #120.000.000  more,  and  a  stlU  fur- 
of  ^4  per  acre,  at  least,  m  in- 
jtrtllii  resulting  from  soil  conserva- 
tion mm  MMBOO.OOO  acres  over  a  period  of  15 
years,  "nito  wruid  amount  to  aeoooocOOO 
more,  or  a  total  saving  ot  $1,720,000,000.  witb- 
out  cour.ting  tbe  sUt  Itept  out  ot  streams,  res- 
ervoirs, ditches,  and  harbors  sind  without  in- 
cluding daaage  costs  ta  n^adt  and  railroads 
or  any  lednetom  ta  flood  Cowsi.  as  a  result  of 
tbe  conservation  work  carrled^iout. 

INCRIASED    PtODCCnON    IMMESIATCLT 

If  the  emergency  continues,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  otr  best  to  increflie  our  yields 
this  year  ever  last  year  by  as  I  am  informed, 
31,  percent.  This  would  be  a  terrtflc  under- 
taking, but  apparently  we  are  going  to  liava 
to  exert  our  every  possible  effort  to  do  it. 

I  pointed  out  at  a  meetina;  of  soil  conaerva- 
tiouists  at  New  York  on  March  7.  tbto  fear. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  [RECORD 


thai  the  woric  or  th*  Soil  Con»#rv»aon  8*rv- 
tc*  wt-'^iKl  \1r!d  Ik  vrrv  lari^ly  it',cren»Ki  pro- 
duct!'.n  I'V  rfwoiU  of  the  inrrra*^  per-acre 
yt*"!!!*  ■)!.•  '.;i' ^^rlu^iy  result  from  clo4n«  » 
eixxJ  :  t'  -^  :  itnrt  water  coi,i!a(«rvi4t4on  on 
{«nn«.  I  ;  ;  .'.  1  'Ut  that  In  a  «ing!o  In- 
•tunre  ttir  >;.--.:.»,;-  i»-:«rk  rrsiiltini;  from  the 
rr-**"  .-    ;:         ••',«-it      ■>;»    '-%    '  !'.f  >^  ll  ("oUStTvatlon 

iMT- .  .  V  ,»-rii!i,.n    *itii    the    Imperial 

V;«    ■  .  ,.  ;j8»   Dlstrlrt   to  C»llforniA,   hMt 

r«»vi:ua  iii  rtturuiiu  '  <  ?oc<i  prtxtueUoo 
:atui  that  WM  (r:  .  :i,:!y  (>rodoetiic 
fKithtng—becaaM  of  f  '  -ritinagc  and  r*- 
aultar.f  Kaity  oantfltlor.  c  :.c  aoll — to  Um  «s- 
tent  Of  TOuMfr  MTk  An  a:-^  of  bttvarai  TMO 
aod  BMft  MM*  or  Und  U  ta^Dff  Uiua  ittiumd 


Laat  ftmt  tbe  8oU  CofMcrraUon  Serrtce 
Improved  th«  drainage*  od  wet  farm  lands  to 
tbe  extent  nf  1.181.000  acres  and  pr«p«urTd 
for  Irrlgatton  by  'svetlng  315.000  acres. 
Moreotrv.  617,000  acres  ««rt  prepared  for 
fapro^ed  water  appiicatioo,  nalttng  a  total 
of  ljO0S.OOO  acres  of  what  could  be  called 
wiatlally  nev  Uu^d.  ptit  Into  production 
throii        ; myenwot  for  irrt^ition 

Thi,.  ,  •  <  it  fiscal  year  the  Nation  needs  pi 
(^reat  deal  mcrt  cotton  than  was  produced 
last  year — sonw  50  percent  more,  I  have  been 
informed  Our  technicians  are  ffotng  to  ad- 
vise rarmcrt  to  put  in  marc  cotton,  but  they 
are  going  to  advise  then-.  '-:'  put  it  on  land 
that  cjm  be  protected  (mm  ruinous  «roak>n. 

•cs  eaaauwjifcj.  LASdJCT  in  TitE  nxu> 
And  last  but  not  least.  I  think  it  may  be 
Of  iBttrVR  to  you  to  point  cut  that  our  force 
It  not  MqtMstered  in  comfortable  oAces  scat- 
tered about  the  country,  but  are  out  in  the 
&ckL  very  largely  carrying  en  soil  and  water 
UOHSBi  I atlon  work  right  along  the  faring  line. 
la  1W3.  21  5  percent  of  ovir  personnel  were 
In  Washington,  State,  and  regional  olDces. 
At  present,  only  11  8  percent  of  our  person- 
nel are  .n  these  ofllice*;  88  2  p«rcent  of  our 
force  is  In  the  field  force. 

strrtavMOi  s'  anibual  mcttimc 
In  Pebrtiarv  1  ai 'ended  the  meeting  of  the 
Natior..'\l  AsitJCiati  n  of  Soil  Conservation 
District*  In  Oklaho.na  City  There  were  ap- 
proximately 1  £00  supervi.*(  rs  present  from 
all  part^s  of  iho  country,  tumether  with  aome- 
thiiig  like  500  wives,  and  a  g>~od  many  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  there  were  visiting  farm- 
ers. 8<5J1  conservation  technicians,  bankers, 
and  businessmen 

In  talkinii  to  these  superx-lsors,  I  found  that 
to  a  man  they  were  ready  and  determined 
to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  to  he)p 
the  Nation  out  of  the  emereency  It  has  been 
forced  Into  by  the  Communists. 

With  that  soirt  of  spirit  and  determlnatjcn 
behli.d  our  farmers,  and  with  the  spirit  and 
determhxatinn  I  see  here  in  the  exhibiting  of 
this  wonder'ul  picture,  I  can  tea  you  T  am 
not  losing  confidence  In  the  strength  and 
general  weltare  of  this,  the  greatest  nation 
on  ear^h. 


life  »  1951  U  Best  Ever 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  i'XNMSTLVAKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESITNTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
herewith  a  special  report  published  in 
the  June  IS.  1951  issue  of  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report 

The  United  EUtes  News  contends  that 
the.  articie  gives  the  resulu  of  an  ex- 


«fe- 


tensive  research  on  the  economic  situa- 
tion m  the  Unitatf  8t«te«. 

U  refute.s  m«ay  of  the  claims  mkde 
by  reactionary  columnists,  editors,  and 
admini.st ration  o|90oent.;  in  and  out  of 
ConRi>..s.s  who  rowf  fitly  charge  that  'he 
Nation  is  in  dire  eoMKmiic  peril. 

If  danger  thmtens  it  is  the  rMUlt  ol 
such  irrespoosibie  and  unethical  kitMkf 
devised  to  confuse  and  fool  the  American 
people. 

This  article,  published  in  one  of  the 
Nn':  r  s  most  conacnrative  aad  anli- 
ai:::.::..  -tration  mag«siaes.  gives  answer 
to  the  critics  who  are  desperately  seek- 
ing to  gain  political  advantage  by  deceit 
and  confusion. 

Lirx  ui  1951  Is  Ba*r  Xvn — STajn>.vE03  Go  on 
Rising  Dnnn  RsAaMauzNT 

(Living  staadarda.  for  most  Americans,  are 
getting  better  all  tbe  time.  It's  a  good 
life,  despite  war.  taxes,  inflation.  People 
gmerally  are  abundantly  fed.  clothed, 
bctued.  They  have  all  the  comforts,  and 
ample  time  to  enjoy  them.  And  there's 
still  room  for  improvement.  There's  a 
market  for  almost  everything.  High  living 
standards  are  Romg  higher.  I 

In  spite  of  hifi;h  prices,  high  taxes,  rearma- 
ment, war  in  Korea,  most  of  tbe  people  of 
this  coantry  are  living  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  are  better  fed,  better  housed,  bet- 
ter Clothed,  enjcy  more  leisure,  enjoy  more 
comforts  than  at  any  other  time  in  history. 
Only  the  men  called  to  the  armed  services 
and  those  on  fixed  Incomes  are  out  cf  tbe 
stream  of  prosperity. 

People  a  year  from  now  are  going  to  be 
better  off  In  most  ways  than  tbey  are  at  this 
time.  This  will  be  true  In  spit*  of  cuts  In 
the  output  of  automobiles,  appliances,  other 
things  made  of  scarce  materials.  It  will  be 
true  despite  credit  controls  and  a  reduced 
level  of  home  btilldlng.  E'.'en  with  cut- 
backs there  will  be  5.QC0.COO  new  passenger 
cars  produced  In  l9ol,  at  Isast  850.003  new 
homes  built,  and  mUlions  of  television  seta 
and  appliances  made. 

Down  through  the  years  people  In  this 
counrry  have  enjoyed  a  steadily  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  Brief  alow-<k>wns  and  rare  re- 
versals in  that  rise  have  occurred  during 
wars  or  depressions.  But  across  the  sweep 
of  the  country  s  life  its  people  have  gone 
steadily  toward  better  standards  of  living. 

Better  Uving  in  the  United  States  shows 
up  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  actual 
goods  and  rer.ices  bought  by  individuals. 
Amount  of  these  things  bought  for  each 
person  in  the  United  States  has  risen  five 
and  a  half  times  since  1870 — measured  in 
physical  amounts,  not  Inflated  dollars. 

In  1870.  the  average  individual  had  only 
the  equivalent  of  19(5  of  today's  dollars  to 
spetKl  on  clothing,  food,  luxuries.  Prom 
that  year  on.  the  rise  in  living  standards 
was  sharp  and  steady.  Even  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  reversed  the  trend  for  only 
4  y«ffs. 

By  1940.  consmnen  were  spending  the 
equivalent  of  $943  apiece  on  the  things 
tbey  wanted  five  times  as  much  as  they 
enjoyed  in  the  way  of  new  goods  In  the 
years  Just  after  the  Civil  War. 

Even  World  War  11  and  the  record  infla- 
tion that  followed  Interrupted  the  over-all 
trend  to  better  living  in  only  2  yaars.  1943 
and  1948  When  products  made  of  metal 
disappeared  from  store  shelves,  people  spent 
more  on  loixl.  clothing,  and  other  t.><^ngf 
Altogether,  the  amount  of  goods  and  aMTleas 
l>ou>*hi  went  on  up. 

Now.  11  years  later,  people  have  been 
buying  a  third  mcve  per  person  than  tbey 
boueht  back  m  1940. 

Intlatioa.  hlgbw  prices  on  iM«rly  every- 
thing, higher  taxea.  have  induced  standards 


(|f  living  for  millions  of  ladlviduals  whou 
have  not  kept  up.  And  mlUloot 
fMBtllM — hard-ptiahed  to  meet  all  th4 
snts  on  the  things  they  were  t>txy 
t — have  complained  how  much  worse  oC 
were  than  in  the  good  old  days.  Tet, 
>ugh  it  all.  Uving  standards  of  tbe  aver- 
age family  have  gone  up  and'  up. 
;  At  the  same  time,  a  shift  In  buying  froa 
Necessities  to  luxuries  abows  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  way  psopie  live. 

The  Job  of  k*eptiig  alive,  warm.  fed.  ami 
^otbsd  took  Just  about  aU  a  maa 
4um  hack,  in  1870.  twfore  the  indosCrW 
Involution  hit  lu  full  stride  in  the  United 
States.  Specifically,  the  average  consuioei 
tised  •64  out  of  every  tlOO  of  bis  spendlnt 
lioney  for  food,  clothing,  other  so-caH«<j 
^ndf-able  goods  Now  these  occessltlei 
t$ike  only  tOS  at  each  $100  spent  on  eoa- 
sLimer  goods  and  srmces.  That  leaves  fai 
i^ore  to  spend  on  gadgets  and  equipment. 
I  Result  is  that  the  average  consumer  to- 
day buys  ten  times  as  much  in  the  way  ta 
bouteho'd  equipment  and  other  durables 
He  did  in  1870 

!  Since  I94«  alone— In  tbe  tilggesi  Inflatton 
hist(H7— mors  than  18,300,000  new 
bavs   been    txmght.     In    thi 
I.    15,000.000    families    have   pun 
vacuum  eleansrs.  20.000,000  have  gotten 
lew  refrigerators,  more  than  4.0CO.0OO  bavs 
4ioved  into  new  homes,  and  17.000.000  bass 

t;qulred  new  washing  machines, 
,  At  the  same  time,  people  have  enjoyed  more 
Id  more  cervices  of  all  kinds— from  per- 
kanent    iraves   to   medical   att?ntlcn.    Al- 
;ether.  the  amount  of  tbeee  services 
each  person  has  Increased  by  a  third  stnas 

Rctult  of  buying  on  this  rising  scale  is 

-t  shown  in  terms  of  examples.     The  chart 

page  38  gives  some  of  the  changes  that 

mve  occurred  In  the  last  decade. 

Electric  refrigerators,  for  one  esample,  were 

ifJt   regarded   as  standard   pieces   or  house- 

Jild  equipment  back  in  1940— fewer  than 
if  of  all  homes  had  them.  Now  78  In 
ery  100  homes  have  electric  refrigerators 
""id  seme  of  the  remaining  23  homes  have 
e  gas-cperated  type. 

Home   ownership    itself   has   become    the 
:andard  since    1940.     In   that   year.   44   of 
:h  100  faniiilles  lived  In  homes  that  they 
ned.     Now  more  than  half  of  all  faml- 
i — 55  in  100 — are  homeowners. 
Dwellings,  at  the  same  time,  have  become 
IS  crowded.     The  census  cf   1940  revealed 
lat  9  out  of  100  homes  wers  overcrowded— 
ih  more  than  3  persons  to  every  2  rooms, 
le    1950   censtis   showed    6  homes    in    100 
os-ercrowded. 

I  Eating,  too.  Is  better  than  it  ever  was 
before.  With  mare  food,  and  more  nutri- 
t  DOS  food,  at  prices  that  are  lower  In  ra- 
il tlon  to  Incomes,  the  typical  United  States 
ttmlly  never  had  it  so  good  at  the  dinner 
«ble. 

To  show  what  has  happened  over  the  years, 
a  1  hour  of  labor  in  a  factory  today  will  buy 
tl  le  worker  and  his  famUy  nearly  7  quarts 
Q  milk  delivered  to  the  dow.  That  hotir 
a  >uld  buy  only  5  qtiarts  In  1939  and  4  In 
1!  39.  The  same  hour's  labor  will  buy  more — 
U  most  cases  tar  more — bread,  twcon,  eggs. 
Ol  angss.  potatoes,  canned  tomatoes,  mar- 
garine and  many  other  foods  today. 

What  raany  Individiials  are  finding,  to 
fi  ct.  is  that  they  already  are  too  well  fed. 
m  a  cvirrent  rash  of  special  diets  is  Lndtcat- 
U  g.  Heart  troubles,  artery  disorders  are 
e  ktchlng  up  With  more  people,  in  many 
'  -t»  apparently  t>ecause  of  diets  too  rich 
fats.  MUlloas  if  individuals  are  over- 
n^lgbt. 

ifarksts  for  the  products  of  factories  stlU 
a  e  immense  despite  tbe  loading  up  on  all 
k  nds  of  goods  in  recent  years.  Just  keep- 
Ug  the  country's  43.0O0.C0O  families  on  tbe 
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standard  of  Uving  to  which  they  have  be- 
CUDS  accustomed  -keeping  their  equipment 
repaired  and  replaced — Is  a  bi^  job. 

In  aihMtkl.  tl:iere  stUl  are  nearly  7.000,000 
Ticrmss  wttlKNIt  inside  running  ^rater 

Altagsttter.  more  than  11.000.000  iujooea 
still  have  no  flush  toilet.  Oniy  one  farm 
home  In  four  has  one  And  three  oui  cf  five 
fama  have  no  tetephone  fet. 

Um  btapcst  boBM-buUdlng  apns  In  history 
stm  kaves  more  than  2.500JDOO  Imbm  osv- 
crowded.  Fcr  nocwhlts  faadJisa,  a  stxtb  at 
tbe  ctty  tiiwim  are  ovsrerowdsd.  and  nearly 
a  tlitrd  of  tbs  farm  booMs  arc. 

Bven  eating  isn't  what  u  could  be  for  all 
families.  In  Charlotte.  N  C  .  tcr  example,  a 
community  oomaalttee  has  J\ist  counted  761 
school  f*  idwii  who  are  gotng  hungry 
tbroaKb  the  lonch  hour  ewy  day. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  la  a  staadard  of 
Uetnf  that  has  risen  with  "*'^*-*^«~c  pcr- 
itions — sod  one  that  still 
to 
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Tile  Place  of  Ac  Paper  latinstry  ia  tbe 
United  States  KcoaoBy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WTSCOWSTN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moriday.  Ocfofxr  S.  1951 

Mr  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  following 
paper  by  Dr  Louis  T.  Stevenson,  econ- 
OBltt  for  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Asioeiation.  pre^enLed  beXore  the  thirty - 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Puits  azxl  P&per  Mill  SupermteodeDts 
Association  held  in  Portland.  Greg.,  June 
2i-ai.  1951: 

Tm  Ptaoa  or  rmm  Pavai  Hmcsrrr  a  thx 
Umm  Smcbs  aDOMmT 
It  tB  b«t  repeating  a  aaany  tiBMS  twice-told 
tale  to  say  that  the  papn  and  board  Industry 
ranks  as  tbe  sixth  largest  industry  In  the 
OailiA  Staass,  when  ranked  by  vahas  of 
VetMMei.  itiasfl  of  it,  according  to  th« 
TTntSsd  Matsa  Bwwan  ot  tbs  Censtu. 


woven 
This  rawfcli^  was  ssSabysbed  by  the 
Buraaa  of  tbs  Census  in  a  tabulauoc  wbMrh 
eliminated  dupllcaUons  sucii  as  would  anae 
by  including  with  paper  and  board  the  pulp 
tiiduKiy  and  tbe  converted  paper  products 
'hrtvMrtes.  TFes.  the  pajjer  and  board  tr.dus- 
try  is  ofllrially  and  accurately  ranked  sixth. 
and  yet  tew  people  outside  of  tbe  industry 
raalins  its  sine,  complexity,  and  importancs 
to  the  United  States  economy  because  few 
psopis  stop  to  think  at>uut  paper  ut  aU. 
Papsr  iB  so  much  a  part  of  the  everyday  life 
ot  am  American  that  be  simply  takes  it  for 
It  Is  thsrs  Sn  ahantfanoe  '•rben 
IB  ■»  shmB  Iftak  tt  is  but 


an  Incidental  expense  for  aaost  individuals 
and  for  most  businesses. 

Just  where  does  the  paper  industry,  and 
in  r.hat  term  I  shall  Include  ail  paper  and 
board,  fit  Into  the  American  ecorjomic  pic- 
ture? The  answer  ta — everywhere  There  is 
not  a  farm,  factory,  buairiess  r*«ilrimd  or 
other  transportaiion  system  that  can  operate 
without  using  paper.  lu  use  is  ^sential  to 
the  operativ.n  .•  otir  guvcrumenu.  iocal. 
State,  aiid  naUon^L.  to  cur  b«aikiag  systec:. 
to  our  systems  of  com m un lea uon .  to  our  sys- 
tems of  distribution,  and  above  ail.  to  our 
armed  services  which,  d urine  the  laat  war. 
listed  over  700.000  uses  lur  paper.  The  use 
of  paper  tiad  tiecume  so  esseutial  to  the  oper- 
ation of  our  economy  thn.t  m  1^44  IXjnaid 
Nelson,  head  oi  the  War  PriKtuctlo;-!  Bomd. 
stated  that  toe  paper  And  pulp  icidUftU->  was 
one  of  the  most  essential  of  all  our  m- 
dustries. 


TRX  nnvcnoits  or  pspcb  or  trx  trwrrxD  sr*] 

■CnwOMT 

The  first  use  of-  paper  by  man  was  as  a 
me<lium  on  which  to  transm;':  and  record 
Ideas  or  facts  Paper  hss  thu^  been  used  by 
all  peoples  since  its  original  development  by 
the  Chinese  about  the  first  century  A  D. 
In  the  storied  libraries  of  our  country  and 
other  coun Cries  art-  kept  the  vast  treasure*  of 
knowledge  on  whlcb  our  entire  civilization 
and  educaLiouEi  system  are  built.  Ail  kinds 
of  re9*a.rrh  depend  upon  facts  recorded  on 
paper,  am  do  ail  tbe  sciences-  chemistry, 
physics  etc.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
our  western  clvlll«atlon  was  bom  on  paper 
records  and  is  dlsiieminated  through  the  use 
of  the  prtnled  word 

In  tbe  United  States  the  vast  printing  and 
pubilshlng  industry  carries  out  the  major 
part  cf  this  function  Local  gCTernments 
also  keep  the  legal  rfranis  of  property  trans- 
fers on  paper,  all  kinds  of  other  gcvemmenta] 
agencies  keep  records  of  La-wa.  offlcial  orders. 
transactions,  and  in  moert  instances  ttiese 
are  published  It  is  estimated  that  ov«r 
10.000.000  tens  of  paper  w'»re  required  in  the 
United  States  during  1950  to  record  and 
transmit  ideas  This  estimate  of  course  in- 
cludes tht  newsprint  imported  and  used  tn 
this  country 

In  this  brief  presentatioii  !t  Is  impossible 
to  list  comprehensively  all  the  uses  of  paper 
to  satisfy  this  function  One  can  hope  to 
znentSOB  but  a  few  which  may  stair  tbe 
imsglaanon  to  review  the  subvert  and  bring 
to  mind  many  other  instances  in  indtrldual 
experience. 

THI   PACKACIWG   AKB   P«OT»CTTV»  FtTNCTIOW 

One  of  the  fastest  ^trwing  fields  !'T  the 
txse  cf  paper  and  board  is  that  of  pacakging. 
The  modem  package  must  pertorm  ^atislac- 
torUy  under  severe  c&nditiL.ns  of  handling, 
climate,  and  storage  Paperboard  has  grown 
tremendously  in  volume  in  recent  years  be- 
cause tbe  protiuct  bas  been  adapted  to  meet 
more  and  more  exacting  requiremer.ts.  Tlie 
advent  of  the  paper  ^h.pvi:\e  sack,  both 
sincie  and  multiwail.  has  greaUy  expanded 
the  use  u/  kraft  paper  m  that  fieid. 

Special  research  Into  the  application  of 
sulfite  wrappings,  glassine.  grea»epr'X}f .  and 
vegetable  parchment,  has  widened  tbe  uae  of 
thet«  papers 

0>er  13.500.000  tons  of  paper  and  board 
were  used  during  19S0  in  packaging  United 
States  products. 

TOT    SANTTaST    FL'NCIIUK 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  when 
paper  or  board  comes  off  the  paper  machine 
it  is  a  perfect  sanitary  prod-jct  so  far  is 
cieanlineas  is  concerned— iher^  are  no  con- 
form bacteria  present.  Paper  la.  because  cf 
its  low  cost  and  dtsposabuity.  "a  natural" 
for  many  sanitary  purposes.  Paper  napkinL. 
facial  tissues,  milk  bottles  and  bottle  cn.i.'S, 
ice  cream  container?,  ?ro«en  Ic»od  containers 
and  wrappers  are  but  examples  -<  the  many 
applications  of  paper  as  a  saiiiiary  product. 


It  is  not  easy  to  sstimaM  the  total 
at  ibess  papers,  bat  approsloiMsiy  I.HiJIOO 
tons  were  cuusumad  la  1960.  This  te  oaa  at 
tbe  mo6'.  rapidly  growing  brancbsa  at  the 
paper  Industry. 


rr<*tM  Bcoseomc  ssitu  or  9*t 

Papermaklng  ts  a  mass  prodtKtioo 
try   generally  located  tn  small  comauattlaB, 
and    i»tng  large   voJumes   of   prj 
Itj"  power  requirements  are  great  hrrsms  ' 
machinery  is  heavy  and  the  grinding 
demands  pcwer 

The  net  result  of  tbene  cfaaractcvistles  Is 
tbe  eccmcnnic  stimulation  of  many  anall 
comra unities  by  tbe  steady  stream  of  pajr« 
ron  a:id  investment  money  brotight  to  then 
small  towns  and  cities  by  tbe  pulp  aad  papar 
mills  Ificated  in  them 

Wi.iofi  puip  mills  are  dependent  for  their 
raw  mate'^als  upon  forest  resourees.  The 
mills  also  require  huge  long-term  captcal  ti^ 
ve5tmentii  As  a  consequence  of 
factors  tlie  careful  plant 
assure  Itself  of  adequate  forest 
oonaeqtrjntly  tbe  pulp  industry  to  and 
been  m  the  forefront  of  commercial  fo 
develorments  to  aasorc  persaanent 
ptiea  A  pulp  mill  without 
wood  "d!e8  on  the  stem."  as  It  wste.  The 
>omt  use  of  a  forest  for  the  prodiKtlan  ct 
sa?  iin^ii.  other  wood  produeta.  and  ' 
-..s  an  almost  Ideally  economical  set 
the  f  ~<r(*st  Is  handled  so  as  to  assure" a 
tmuouf  flow  of  wood  Waste  is  reduced  and 
a  greater  over-all  utilisation  at  Urn  woad 
results. 

soMx  rACTs  AHD  riBtiass 

The  primary  paper  hutnstry  in  tha  United 
States  will  be  able  to  produce  over  acom.* 
OOu.OOO  worth  of  goods  tbte  year.  Anploy* 
ment  tn  tbe  industry  is  running  currently  at 
209.000  workers,  ezdualvs  ot  woods  workcn 
and  salaried  individuals  Tbe  present  an- 
nual payroll  will  approximate  tTSS.OOQJMO. 
Ail  told,  it  ia  estimated  that,  tnciuding  woods 
workers,  about  500.000  vorkerx  of  ail 
are  employed  tn  our  pninary  pulp  and 
making  industry 

Directly  dependent  upon  ttm  product  mt 
the  paper  industry  are  tbe  printing  and  pnh 
li&ning  Industry,  and  tbe  mauufacti 
eonwrted  paper  products.  Beti 
two  industry  groups  and  the  pulp  and 
industry  over  a  million  pecp>  are  emptojwd, 
drawing  about  »3.400.000.000  atmoal  pay. 
Tbus  over  I^XM.OOO  pevpis  are  (Brectiy  en- 
gaged la  tb*  manafaccurs.  prtnttng.  aad 
otherwise  pioceuslng  paper.  In  addittOD  to 
this,  an  almost  immeasurable  army  ta  es^ 
gaged  in  the  distribution  and  uas  of 

^ar  exaniple,  a  manager  of  a  Is 
meet  store  last  faU  asked  bm  wImh 
dUBcvJty  in  getting  an  adequaU  suppty  of 
wrapping  paper.  "What  would  you  do.  Dr. 
Stevenson,  if  you  couldnt  get  the  matsrlBt 
without  which  you  could  not  operateT" 

We  may  think  c£  stores  as  relatively  SSBSB 
users  of  paper.  Tbey  think  tlMt  papv  is  SA 
al>solutely  necessary  material  without  vhlBh 
they  cannx  operate.  They  can  close  Ottt  a 
line  of  merchandise  and  still  do  lusiliMas.  hat 
tney  cannot  operate  witiioat  paper. 

Bux  tt  vre  are  going  to  Inelude  all  diraefe 
and  indirect  users  of  paper  in  cor  stataiMSBt, 
we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  all  the  ISSJNO,- 
000  tndiTidtials  in  the  United  States  who 
come  within  that  cateeory  And  the  swfiia 
gross  national  prodtxrt  of  anr  UlSAIO^OOg,- 
000  IS  affected.  Certainly,  wltiiom  papar  K 
w-ould  be  sadly  deflated. 

rax  earGS  nrotrrntT  as  aw  uiitaiHnrr 

I>uring  the  po^it  IC  years  the  paper  Industry 
has  come  to  be  conaid^rsd  by  the  Investtag 
public  as  an  Industry  in  which  satisfactory 
InvestmsRU  can  be  made.  Like  all  other  in- 
dustries, the  paper  industry  offers  InvsstiasBa 
opportunities  that  may  vary  company  by 
company,  but  taking  the  industry  as  s  ~ 
its  record  will  bear  analysis  for  years 
as  well  as  durliig  the  post-war  periods. 
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The  piiiwr  nduatrT  «»Arnln»rs  r*<rord.  Ultrn 
Ml  an  !;,fl ';>'■•  »i!l  »t»nd  up  vlth  hU  Indvjs- 
try  VArnitxirii  if.  deprpaslon  as  in  prixsperlty. 
for  In  facr  •>)••  pap^*  ltidu»try  ha*  Mp«>raied 
tucm*''-  ■!  ■:*•;  r<-t",  .;i  fi^riiKls  thiin  mcst 

tnduatrvr^  !■;  '.►:»■  i,  w  -..-.ir  of  tin»  great  de- 
pr<««iuti  1 1  i3;ii  the  p«p<  r  ii.i  ,  ■ :  >- wae  oper- 
«Uag  At  &8  percent  of  <ap.Ki;y.  while  itccl 
aUnnst  Oat  on  ttu  back  bctow  30  p«n:4mt 
buUts  <top«n<lent  \i\ioix  the  auigaotiU* 
r«rt  in  tfUlreaa. 
TlM  pa|Mr  tndustrr  ta.  of  counc.  a  Mnrtc* 
tBtfUMrr.  UMt  It  therefore  U  tftpendsnt  upon 
fHMraJi  iKi^iMM  actHlty  for  tte  own  activity. 
But  It  must  tM  ramamlMrad  that  wbauver 
btutneM  iB  d<^ne  demazida  tlM  use  of  pa'ier 
as  a  necaaalty.  Buslnaaa  ouuiot  be  doaa 
vttbout  paper. 

scmmakt 

Th«  papar  ttutuatry.  sixth  lariccat  Industry 
In  tiM  eouatry.  ts  dependent  ptrlmarUy  upon 
adequata  auppUas  of  wood  and  water.  Its 
producu  permeate  th«  whole  economy  which 
la.  ••  prMeotly  oonstltuted.  dtpandent  upon 
a  oonatant  Aow  of  producta  from  the  paper 


'  production  la  located  largely  in  smalt 
towns  and  cities  in  37  of  the  48£tet«a.  Con- 
sequently the  payrolls  and  tnTeatmaot  money 

of  t^e»e  mills  are  Widely  distributed  and 
stimulate  the  business  activity  of  these  com- 
munities 


A  Usited  Amertci  Wiii  Never  Be  Defeated 
exi:ension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  M*ss*rHr«irrr3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    October  8.  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  ask^d  to  include.  In  the  Record,  the 
address  I  delivered  Saturday.  October  6, 
1951,  at  the  installation  of  ofiBcers  meijt- 
Injr  of  the  John  E.  Harkins  American 
l^eglon  Post  No    42,  in  the  Town  Hiill, 
at  Holden.  Mass. 
The  hddress  follows; 
One  oi  the  penal uea  of  hem*?  a  Congress- 
man these  hectic  days  Is  thai  u  deprives  one 
of    ih»»    opp«  rtunity   of    meeting    with    his 
friends  and   neighbors  at  home  as  often  as 
one  would  lilce 

I  am  therefore  particularly  happy  to  be 
able  to  come  here  tonight  and  lake  part  In 
this  meeting,  not  only  as  your  Representa- 
tive, but  more  espect^ly  as  a  fellow  legion- 
naire 

I  am  glad  to  join  In  the  expression  of 
thanks  U)  the  post  and  auxiliary  ofllcers  who 
have  performed  such  fine  work  this  p*sT. 
year,  and  also  in  your  consratulallons  to 
the  newly  chosen  ofBcers  who  I  know  will 
earnestly  devote  themselves  to  the  individual 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities  and  the 
general  progress  of  your  post  s  objectives. 

I  deeply  feel  each  and  every  one  of  us  have 
Justifiable  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  mem- 
bcrxhip  in  the  An\ertcan  Legion  Our  or- 
gantaatton  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  vi- 
brant love  of  country  which  u  our  heritaite. 
and  a  p:edge  to  serve  it  faithfully  and  ttre- 
teasly  In  peace  as  in  war. 

I  can  personally  testify  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  for  years, 
that  the  Legion  has  fought  the  (jood'Orht 
for  the  disabled,  the  widows,  and  orphAns 
of  dvT^ased  9«nricemen  It  has  led  the  way 
In  aatloral  defense.  rehablUtatlon.  chUd  wn- 
far«.  and  Americanism, 

It  haa  furnuhed  vigwous  and  lntelllg».nt 
lea<ier&hip  lu  every  phase  ^f  community 
ict-Ttce.     It    haa   wvn   the   confidence  of   the 


American  people  who  racognla*  our  organi- 
zation as  purely  American  in  purpu— ,  ever 

rei^dv  to  work  for  whatever  Is  beat  for  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

Ours  is  a  mighty  record  of  organizational 
achie\ement.  giving  full  prtmilae  that  It  will 
be  equal  to  the  challenge  that  faces  im  to- 
day tn  stopping  the  expanding  Communist 
scourge  threatening  to  overrun  us  and  the 
reet  of  the  fr*e  world. 

This  Nation  is  embarked  today  on  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  preserve  the  [nlnciples  of 
Individual  freedom  and  personal  jusUce  for 
ourselves  and  the  elvUlxed  world.  Oppoaed 
to  this  objective  are  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Dnlon.  whoae  expressed  purpose  Is  to  reduce 
us  and  all  freedom- loving  people  to  the  In- 
human status  of  state  staves. 

To  accomplish  their  un-Chrlstlan  purposes, 
the  Soviet  Crovernment  Is  using  methods  ot 
military  might,  of  rtemorallzlng  propaganda, 
and  of  secret  undermining  of  other  govern- 
mental sy;stems  from  within.  They  have 
been  most  successful  In  their  pressures  where 
governments  were  weak,  where  peoples  were 
divided,  and  citizens  bowed  down  with  pov- 
erty, which  la  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
since  1945  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  over 
7.500,000  square  miles  of  new  territory  and 
the  control  of  more  than  500.000.000  people. 
It  la  new  trying  to  extend  its  empire  across 
Asia. 

Soviet  expansion  has  wiped  out  three  na- 
tions— Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Llthtianla.  It 
has  reduced  to  servitude  six  nations  which 
were  independent  before  1938 — ^Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Albania.  Caecboalo- 
vakia.  and.  in  many  respects.  Tugoalaria. 
It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  marked  China  for  the  same  fate. 

Is  It  not  evident  to  you  and  every  sound- 
thlnklng  American  that  as  each  d^iy  passes 
this  threat  is  getting  nearer  and  nsarnr  to 
our  homes? 

I  am  not  n.iturall>  a  pessimist,  but  I  have 
spent  many  anxious  hours  wonderin^  if  the 
American  people  realize  what  is  at  stake 
in  this  world  revolution  In  which  we  are 
not  merely  spectators,  but  leading  partici- 
pants. Do  we  fully  realize  that  the  world 
we  have  known,  the  world  of  liberty,  of  tur 
kind  of  private  enterprise,  of  economic  se- 
curity, is  finally,  after  two  world  wars,  al- 
most marooned  on  our  half  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  Communism  has  crowded  In 
on  us  from  every  side. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  trying  to  evade 
the  realities  by  turning  aU  theL  attenUon 
to  the  secondary  question  of  how  world  com- 
munism ever  reached  this  peak  of  power. 
They  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  if 
they  can  only  pin  the  whole  blame  on  some 
person  In  government  they  can  then  sit 
back  and  relax.  These  unhappy  manifesta- 
tions of  apparent  American  disunity  have 
prompted  the  Soviet  leaders  to  question  the 
capacity  to  sacrifice  among  the  American 
people;  they  do  not  question  our  physical 
reaourcet 

There  are  too  many  evidences  today,  un- 
fortunately, that  self-eeeklng  individuals. 
high  pressure  groups,  and  ambitious  organi- 
zations arp  stubbornly  pursuing  their  per- 
sonal profit  objectives  in  opposltloo  to  the 
national  welfare.  Jealouslee,  ftittlTms.  pt«)u« 
dices,  partisanships,  and  uxmeferatnstf  soko- 
tlons  have  been  in  undermining  operatloo 
against  our  orderly  advance  of  concentrated 
determination  to  keep  ourselves  and  the 
free  world  from  being  ground  to  pieces  un- 
der the  Soviet   steamroller. 

Too  much  valuable  time  Is  being  taken 
up  in  defl,%nce  of.  and  challenge  to.  the 
duly  constituted  authority  of  thla  Govern- 
ment. In  the  industrial  and  farm  theaters 
we  have  too  many  unmindful  leaders  at  man- 
agement, labor  and  agriculture  questioning 
and  opp<ising  legal  regulations  to  accelerate 
df^aperately  needed  war  producUon  and  mo- 
biliza^on. 


In  otir  private  lives  we  have  too  mai^y 
nr witting  tndfvldtials  nalllfylng  any  nkl 
program  to  con.Jtil  inflation. 

Any  otmtlnulng  demonstratiooii  of  such 
supercharged  emotional  fmilwvwuiiles  stirey 
mtjst  give  great  aid  and  eomfa't  to  U  e 
Kremlin  leaders  and  <  nablea  them  to  banSl  a 
the  ptirpose  and  per  severance  of  tbelr  in  - 
— Ung  slava  followers. 

t  H  my  hope  and.  indeed  my  pe'sooal  tn  - 
.  that  the  great  majority  of  tnie  Amer  - 
cans  will  dally  become  Increaslngl)  aware  ( t 
fthls  insldotis  R'jsslan  challengi-  to  ot  r 
lAmerlcan  spirit:  when  the  Euaslaz  author  - 
ties  forget  otir  history.  It  ♦'trn^iri  our  oht  - 
lotion  to  recall  to  them  sooe  of  Iti  pages. 
I  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indi  - 
bendence  closed  their  mcxiumental  appeal  1  a 
jUie  judgment  of  mankind  with  thL<;  pa«afi : 

b"And  for  the  stipport  of  this  declaratloi  i. 
th  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protect:  on  of  D  - 
ae  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  eec  i 
bther  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  cur  sacre  1 
honor."    That  was  In  1776. 

Here  again.  In  1951.  we  stand  Is  the  tra- 

itlon    of    our    forefathers.     Now    agntn    me 

lUst  pled«!e  our  lives,  our  forttznes,  and  o\$r 

red    honor — not   for   national    lodepentl- 

ce  only,  but  for  the  Independence  of  all 

he  free  world,  ourselves  Included.     Whi^ 

ce  again  American  soldiers  are  dying  o^ 

roretgn  fields  In  resistance  of  the  dlaboUail 

nemy,  you  and  I  can  do  no  leas. 

The  basic  problem  of  your  Fedt^ral 

it  Is  then   to  convince  the 

that  they  should  accept  i>aaee 

they  should  choose  war,  they  wH  be 

tested. 

i    In  support  of  thst   basic  object ve 

rMeral  Government   must  reasonably 

irlendly  nations,  maintain  a  strong  America^ 
military  organlzaflon.  and  preeervc  our  na<- 
ilonal  flnancUl  stability.  If  each  of  us  will 
Accept  the  personal  Individual  sacrifice  thai 
these  objectives  require,  there  la  every  rea*- 
«on  to  believe  that  the  RUMtaa  laMtars  wul 
^gree  to  peace  on  earth  herawse  <Jiy  othi^ 

Curse  will  Involve  their  own  det:tructioq. 
t  us  then  tintte  tn  resounding  tnswer  tp 
^  Russian  challenge  to  our  American  spirit. 
1  I  know  the  members  of  the  John  E.  Harf 
gins  Poet,  together  with  the  Ameilcan  Lef> 
kion  posts  in  every  coinm unity  in  the  coun*^ 
fry  will  prove,  once  again  to  be  the  qiearf 
bead  at  the  patriotic  naticeuy  spirit  we  need 
today  more  vitally  than  we  e*er  needed  i% 
tiefore  in  all  our  history.  With  sucii  a  splriii 
';here  Is  no  power  on  earth  that  cai  or  eve  - 
defeat  a  tinlted  America. 


ther 


Ccasorskip:  Sjwmjm  for  Dicta  tortliip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTii'nVXS 

J  Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

\Mt.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speako-  if  tbm 
lowgr  orer  the  purse  Is  the  poorer  over 
liberty,  the  power  over  the  prej^  is  the 
0a th  to  dletatftfdiip.  Censorship  of 
i»ews  rdeased  from  Washington  in  the 
executive  departments  exclusin'  of  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  has  sel- 
dom been  practiced  in  Ameriaiz)  history. 
Iven  in  Defense  and  SUte.  we  liave  de- 
veloped a  marked  antipathy  to  any  «f- 
fprts  to  cut  ofT  our  supply  of  lofonnA- 
oon.  and  the  extension  of  ihc^  restric- 
tfons  Into  executive  organisatkns  su^ 
m  Mr.  Tnmian  has  now  autlKirized  la 
i^hoily  uncalled  for.     Certainly,  data 
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ABZZi 


getttac  Into   the   hands  ot 

of  f  oracn  SOTcnMMDlg  aMqr  be 
to  oar  aMWitr.  tat  this  In- 
foraMtten  is  net  rsjeasad  to  tte  public 
It  is  stoten  from  piecistly  tliose  depart- 
menti  which  are  always  protected  by  the 
HCH  mfwaroi  of  neregy. 

it  of  OS  find  nost  uWectlon- 
abie  in  the  President's  order  is  the 
with  whifch  tt  «aa  km  ved  to 
bluuders  and 

sence  of  any  proviskms  for 
secrecy  provistana  after  the 
haspaaaed.  Wemaynovfindoorfklends 
in  oChei  cuuuiiies  refcaltns  inftraatlflB 
which  we  are  not  permitted  to  pobhah 


of 

to  OBC  It^ 
grown  great  ttirough  the 
of  newsaad 
No  vofcrament  baa  era 
f  ooitatg  the  American  people  too  long  be- 
cause we  have  an  alert  press.  If  we 
stills  this  aooroe,  we  may  wdl  stifle 
witfait. 


Tribotc  to  W.  JL  Kellogg 


EZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


in  TSB 

JToadair. 


24. 1951 


Mr.  SHAPBR  Mr  Bpeaker.  with  < 
regret  I  azmoonce  the  death  off  a  dls- 
timulshed  Amaican.  my  fellow  towns- 
maa,  W.  SL  KflVigg 

Pioneer  of  the  ready-to-eat  cereal  in- 
of  the  Kellon  Co.,  and 
Fonndatkm.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg «ed  Sattirday  aftemeon  in  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  the  city  in  which  be  was 
bom  91  years  ago  last  April  7  and  the 
city  to  which  be  contrflmted  so  much  in 
the  course  of  hia  remark^ile  career  as  an 
Indus tiiahrt  and  as  an  exponent  and 

tag  UttWlB  to  hdp 'lhBBMlPS& 

Despite  his  great  age  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  beoi  totally  blind  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life,  Mr.  KeOogg  bad 
mainta^pfd  a  keen  and  active  interest  tn 
the  a^irs  of  the  Kdloeg  Co..  and  the 

until  his  final  ill- 
Mr.  KeUogg  was  perhaps  the  la3t  snr- 
TtTor  of  a  generatioo  of  great  individual- 
tots  of  American  Industry. 

In  the  middle  IttTs.  while  siwortated 
with  his  tarother.  the  late  Or.  John  Ear- 
at  the  Battla  Cretk  dani- 


llake,  the  first  ready-to-eat  flaked  ccreaL 
Before  the  torn  of  the  ceutuiy  he  had 
also  produced  the  first  com  flakes,  and 
in  19M  entered  boalMBS  for  lUmaetf. 
f  oundiiv  the  Battle  Credt  Toasted  Core 
Plake  Co,  whkh.  subaeqaeBtty  became 
theBeUonCa 

TTiiiiliij  the  parent  eoovuBy  in  BaUle 
Creek,  the  Kellogg  Co.  now  has  pknts  in 
and  in  Canada,  Australia. 
ith  Africa,  and  Mexleo.  Ike 
cereal  industry  which  Mr. 


KeIlo*rg  picrieered  has  tn  the  pa*t  50 
years  revolutior.ued  eatin?  habirs  and 
de\-el':>ped  a  va.5:  W'S  m.xrket  for  a^ncui- 
ture  on  an  Lnu-rajkiioaa'.  s<:ale. 

Mr  Keiioftz  erected  his  business  suc- 
cess tc  the  stimuliis  of  Iree  ccanpeuticn 
and  remained,  thnmkout  his  life,  an 
exixxnen:  of  the  phflmopiiy  of  free  and 
faireompeution.  He  was  one  of  the  pao- 
of  modem  aitivtiilBi.  Only  re- 
Ihad  ofradmi  to  menUan  to  my 
friend,  the  Member  from  Ohio  rUr. 
Bowl  tfaot  a  part  of  Mr  Keaasrs  orig- 
inal. BmMed  capital  was 
for  a  then  very  rtoaMie  magartnp  and 
newspaper  adfettMng  biidgei.  and  that 
his  Ifagt  expenditure  fosr  newspaper  ad- 
■tth  the  CSKOtan  (OUo) 
a  daily  mwipaiier  stxn  laib- 
lisbed  in  Mr.  Bow's  home  dty. 

In  19M.  at  the  depth  of  the 
Mr.  Kefloor  tatradDBOd  the  (;-bonr 
ing  day  at  the  KeOogg  Co.  linft  in  Bat- 
tle Creek,  paying  the  sasai;  wage  scale 
for  a  fr-hour  day  as  had  prtTiously  been 
paMfarfhaon.  nds  mliedglg  k  acffl 
sertato  phases  cf  the  plant's 
His  program  for  spreading 


wnen  znresHnis  iBerver»  nt 

Mr.  Kdloa  to  Washtngtoii  for  a  eoo- 

fercnoe  on  this  approach  ts  the 


Always  a  mso  wtth  a  pnifosmd 
of  social  respanribORy  and  stewardship 
with  respect  to  the  fortuse  wtiich  his 
Kceas  Imd  yIeWed.  Mr.  Kel- 
1^  bone  eemaannlty  the 
beneflciary  of  numerous  gtf  ta. 
a  civic  andttorfmh,  a  youth 
center,  a  regkmal  airport,  a  bird  sanctu- 
ary, and  several  school  tnildlngs  m- 
ctuding  ttie  Aim  J.  Kelkigg  school, 
named   in   booor   of   his    mother   and 


o<iier  gifts  to 
throoishfiNit  Midi- 


He  also 

schools  and  eoOegcs 

Igmn 

A  flttlt  aasre  than  90  years 
Kdlogg  estataashed  the  ft 
which  bears  his  name,  ts  which  be 
toniod  over  the  boK  of  his  fortune  to  be 
ased  to  advance  the  health, 
and  well-beiDg  of  mankird. 
children. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  inqpira&ioa 
for  both  the  Ann  J 
the  KeOogg  Foondatian 
drawn,  by  Mr.  Edkgg.  fnin  the  Chfl- 
drenls  Charter,  drafted  by  the  orlctaml 
White  House  Conference  oi  Child  Wel- 
fare, called  by  Prerident  Hoover. 


to 
tematkwaUy.   to   the   advt 

and  physical  fariiitiw  in  tbt 
of  education.  medWaa;  dentistry. 
fiuMIe  health 
and  nursing.  In  ttie  fnternational  fleld 
its  activities  have  extended  principally  to 
Canada.  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  Phllippuies 

Upon  American  entry  ln(»  World  War 
n.  Mr.  Keiiog?  directed  tfie  foimdatlon 
to  gear  its  activities  to  fill  cooperation 
in  the  war  effort  with  the  result  ttat  it 
contributed  particularly  to  acMJriataJ 
tr.-'ir.ins  of  urgently  needed  UMdfeal.  den- 
U-.:  .■ .  '.  riiiTsing  personnel. 


The  W  K.  Kellogg  Arabian  Horse 
Ranch  &'.  Posnona  Calif  .  which  Sfr.  Kd- 
hy;^  ei^tabhshed  many  years  ago  and 
la:er  tamed  over  to  the  University  of 
CaliTorrua  «as  sold,  at  his  request,  to  the 
Army  for  :he  sum  of  SI  tc  be  Uied  during 
the  war  as  an  Army  r«xu)un;  station. 
Mr  Kelloegs  estate  at  Guli  Lake,  near 
Battle  Creek,  was  turned  over  to  tlie 
Army  or.  the  same  term?  arid  became  an 
annex  to  Percy  Jones  General  Hoepital 
need  tar  coovaleseent  purposes     Three 

camp-  near  Battle 
into  boat-lnuning 
I  for  tlae  United  States  Coast  Goard. 
on  the  same  basis. 

Feraonally.  Mr.  KeUofi:s  was  an  indi- 
vidual of  retLrtrg  dispor.tion  who 
shunned  the  limelight  and  abhorred  the 
term     philanthrqpisf    &s    applied    to 


to  him  as  a  splendid 
rentlesBan.  a  loyal  friend  and  an  es- 
teemed feOow  townassn.  I  pay  tribtite 
to  him  ficc  his  addevcmeBt.s  m  :nciinr%- 
and  for  the  hl^  mnae  of  responsibility 
and  foresiglitadnem  whUi  prompted  his 
of  the  W.  K.  KeUoc:^  Pounda- 


of  an.  however,  I  pay  tnbute  to 
W.  K.  Kellotif  as  a  symbol  of  the  indi- 
vidual jouraca.  initiative  mte^nty  and 
social  ffwacienee  lot  which  government 
activity  can  offer  no 
wtiich  are  in  the 
and  which 
1  force  in  Amer- 
ican Bfe  if  tills  IfaOen  is  to  renuiin  true 
to  its  great  heritage. 


Relati<>a     of     Soil     Lronon     to     Ceaatal 
Wafers — Part.  I 


OP  REMARKS 


^^  ^         HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAl 


XM  THB 


Mr.    WXaOBiaHAM 


or  c«:.XH03CA 

or  RSPRESINTATTVia 

1,  October  i,  1951 

Mr     Speaker, 

'toestend  my  remark?  in  the 
Rscoaa,  I  hiclude  the  foUo'jrir^g  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  Suites 
Soil  Confinratian  Service,  fourth  sezni- 
annaal  seminar.  Texas  Game,  Fish,  and 
Oyster  Commisaion's  Manne  laboratory, 
Roekport.  Tex  .  March  22.  1351: 

Bubiinaai  or  Son,  Eso&ick  to  CoasraL 

WATzas 

X  aaa  glad  te  bave  ttca  opp<jrtumty  to  take 

part  ta  year  aentaar.     Tcu  who  are  coa- 

Irtth  the   Wtr'n'   scieaceK    and    we 

with  the  aalm«a  wi  man  eoosemuon  have 

These   Intereata 

I  «Wtax  oi  sii':  that  are 

oat    into    our    eoarta  1 

ratioolst^  ve  welooBW 

csploratlori   of    the   r*la- 

bitween  theie  seieoces. 


cowsrav.*TTC«nsT5    rrtrrarsriD   nr 

snriactNTATiov 

At  ttte  outBel.  I  should  UXe  to  make  clear 
ay  p* «■*»«»*  in  your  deliberatk<na:  We  m 
tlae  Ban  Ooaeervation  Service  have  no 
iii>aii  fa>  I  111  arty  extended  ta- 
rn cither  tte  biologic.il  or  hy- 
aapecu  of   the   marine 


1. 


A622t 
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W*  opar»t*  oo  th«  tend,  with  the  pritrarx 
of     MrfmiArtlit^E     that     rcAOV.rcc 
UM  taqto'^rishuii;   f9«CUi  or   ac^l- 
•nttcd  •oU  •roaftn:       ^-^   hMv»  no  tntcniiOB 
of    p-^i^    Mi    au'        .'  '■<    in    tbe    asKto* 
t  «Uk  »«      '  '  '«''   '^r    ttekt  sott  (on- 

ol  Um  tateCT-stiDir  aspect*  of  Um  rtl^ 
tloB  of  aadlnmitaTiT  n  to  marine  bajrs.  ••- 
rotra.  and  aquattc  lUe  But 
fur  our  «B|ptor*Uon*  hart  oot  estexided 
bcyoTMl  vwy  letwrai  obatrratknu.  W« 
are  fl— Irmw  of  fMUnt  b«t««C  arqualJitMl 
wit.^  four  tnwttptUcKM. 

Am  I  wro««  Dr.  J  L  Baaithman.  your  tMmt 
martn4>  MotacM.  about  a  year  afO,  «•  b»- 
Ut««  tta*  inflnww  of  aUtsUoo  oo  (marliM) 
ortaniaBM  nuiy  be  of  oomMortkbto  toiipor- 
taaee.  iMHHnucfa  aa  enTtroninent«I  ooodlUon* 
ustudly  affect  all  Uvtng  tlilncs  In  aoixM  de> 
gre*.  My  ftpeclal  purpove  today  U  to  direct 
your  attention  qpociftealiy  to  condttlona. 
probiema.  and  tmmmtM  acttons  being  taken 
UMOUcb  aoU  and  water  conMrvatloD  It.  tbe 
out  of  wblcb  ftowB  tbe  water — 
with  tbe  ailt— tbat  (ecda  your  b«ys 
•Btuarte*. 

Tbe  ailtinc  at  eatuarlea  la.  of  ootirs*.  A 
natural  condition  tbat  waa  In  profress  for 
und*t*rmlnaDle  time  before  tbere  waa  any 
cuitivatton  of  tbe  Und.  Bttt  tberc'a  inucb 
pvtdenee.  botb  blstortcal  and  geological,  in- 
d:r.  I  ,:  tbat  tbe  preeci^ultural  rate  of 
M>ch:i  •  ratton  ct  bay*  and  estuarlea  was 
very  '  <^  .  eompartton  with  rates  (ollow- 
ink-V)  >  :  <:\e  Clearing,  burning,  plowing,  and 
sir,:-:  activities.  Tix)  many  hlstorlanji  and 
e;.i..;.i!.rs.  I  am  afraid,  have  atcnbute<t  tbe 
rap;i  sedimentation  of  harbors  to  uricon- 
tn>llable  Torces  ot  nature  They  too  often 
have  failed  to  notice  the  rapid  chnnges 
broofht  about  tbrougb  man's  deforesbttion 
•Ml  aplmiltural  oparatkias.  Certainly  In 
many  inttaneee  tbe  rapid  sedlmenutlon  of 
bays  and  eetuartes  U  an  abnormal  condition 
tbat  deeeloped  atter,  at  along  with,  the  ;  lear> 
Ing.  o>eipaitii§,  and  cultivation  of  land  In 
tbe  contributing  watersheds. 

This  ti  BOdUng  new.  StdlBMtotlon  of 
hart>ors  u  as  c4d  as  bletory.  Sites  of  a  num- 
ber of  Biblical  cities,  which  we  are  told  were 
originally  seaports,  are  far  Inland  ixKlay. 
Continuous  deposition  of  sediment  from 
enxtlng  u|Manda  gradtially  extended  th<>  land 
area  and  puahed  the  tidewater  from  their 
wharTee.  Dr.  of  the  Chaldees.  is  said  to 
have  been  a  thriving  seaport  at  the  h^ad  of 
the  Persjon  Oulf  about  1000  B  C  Today 
Its  r«Jin»  He  in  a  de<.ert  150  ir.tles  from  the 
present  shoreswOf  the  gulf.  For  cent.tirles, 
the  sedimeiii  brought  down  by  tbeTlgriis  and 
Euphrates  Rivera  from  the  overgra»d  blgb- 
lands  i.f  Turkey.  Syria,  Iran,  and  Iraq  has 
pushed  the  head  of  tidewater  out  Into  the 
Persian  Gu!f;  and  the  shore  line  today  is 
reprir'r'i  '  be  advancing  at  tbe  rate  of  1 
mile  ::;  i''  s'ears  ' 

\  number  of  ancient  harbors  that  were 
frequent<^d  by  the  ships  of  Phoenicia.  Car- 
thage. Greece,  and  Rome  are  now  many  miles 
inland  from  navigable  waters  Adria.  Italy, 
was  a  busy  seaport  In  the  time  ol  Caesar 
Augustus,  but  today  It  Is  20  Italian  miles 
Inland  •  Sedimentation  forced  the  Romans 
from  the  h-trlxrir  at  .\ntiiim  and  cauaed  aban. 
donraont  of  the  oiice  magnificent  hartx>r 
of  Ostta.  built  ;n  43  A,  D  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  River  ' 


'  Banks  Edgar  J  The  Reclamation  of  An- 
cient Babylonia  by  Irrigation  Engineering 
News.  vol.  6».  No.  lu.  pp.  4«8-4(».  March 
«1913 

•Oottschalk.  L.  C.  Sedimentation  In  a 
Great  Harbur.     Soil  CoJi*ervailun.  July  1944. 

•Savllle  SU  Leopold  Prwiidential  Address 
to  th«  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers  The 
Kngineer  i  London  i  vol.  170,  No.  442'7.  pp. 
•1^317.  November  IMO. 


'.n  early  poat^laclai  time  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphratea  floaved  Into  the  Persian  Oulf 
near  Hut  and  Samarra.  now  some  600  miles 
north  at  tbe  present  shore  line. 

Tbe  Karon  River,  flowing  westward  from 
the  Perrtan  hlgblanda  alao  contributed  Its 
silt  to  the  Persian  Otilf  and  buUt  up  a  bar 
which  esttiKled  MMtvard  tnm  BMra  and 
protected  lower  Meeopotamia  from  tbe  In- 
roads of  tbe  sea. 

As  irrigation  agrtctiltxire  spread  to  tbe 
land  farther  up  the  riven,  the  problems  of 
Oooding  and  sedimentation  became  more 
•ertou.«  The  powerful  communities  re- 
sorted to  the  only  means  that  they  knew 
for  protecting  tbeaaelves  against  floods  and 
at  tbe  .Hune  time  preventing  accumulation 
of  sediment  In  their  canals.  This  consisted 
of  completely  shutting  off  the  water  from 
certain  t>ranches  of  the  rivers  by  earthen 
dams.  While  protecting  the  area  farther  up- 
stream, tbe  lower  delta  lands  were  sub- 
jected to  Increased  sedimentation  and  higher 
floods.* 

Along  the  Euphrates,  the  irrigated  fields 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  river.  Irrigation  waters 
were  carried  to  the  east  and  flood  waters 
allowed  to  escape  to  the  west.  '  Babylon  was 
protected  from  floods  by  two  large  natural 
depreaalons.  the  Habbanla  and  the  Abu  Dibis. 
Tbe  Rlndlya  Canal  provided  additional  pro- 
tection by  diverting  tbe  water  to  tbe  west 
of  Babylon.  During  the  dry  season  It  was 
barricaded  by  a  temporary  dam.  which  was 
constructed  and  destroyed  yearly,  a  task 
requiring  tbe  labor  of  10.000  slaves. 

Near  Beled.  north  of  Bagdad,  the  flood 
waters  of  tbe  Tigris  were  turned  into  a  large 
basin  with  a  hard  bed  of  conglomerate  un- 
derlying a  thin  alluvlan  deposit.  The  three 
heads  of  the  famous  Nahrwan  Canai.  whose 
construction  Is  commonly  attributed  to 
Nimrod.  led  from  the  upstream  side  of  the 
dam.  The  dam  was  maintained  for  3.000 
years  and  was  not  destroyed  until  about  800 
or  700  years  ago.  during  the  later  caliphate 
dajrs.  Since  Its  destruction,  the  channel  of 
the  Tigris  has  shifted  to  the  east,  and  the 
lands  near  tbe  head  canal,  formerly  among 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Tigris  Valley,  have 
been  so  badly  cut  by  ravines  and  gullies  that, 
acoording  to  Sir  WUliam  WUlcocks.'  their 
restoration  today  la  not  Ananclally  prac- 
Ucable. 

BrmjUMO  LAND  WITH  BI>ia  SfPIMKWT 

In  1940.  I  saw  extensive  land-building  op- 
erations in  the  lower  alluvial  plain  of  the  Po 
River  In  Italy,  near  tbe  Adriatic  Sea.  Dikes 
were  being  built  on  low-lying,  unusable  por- 
tions of  marshland  within  the  alluvial 
plain.  Silt -laden  waters  from  the  P<5  were 
directed  Into  these  diked  areas,  where  de- 
{XMilts  of  water-borne  sediment  were  laid 
down  to  build  up  new  land.  The  stirface  at 
the  finished  fields  was  about  3  to  4  feet 
above  the  marsh  level  and  the  land  waa  pro- 
ducing excellent  yields  of  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables,  com.  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  other 
crops. 

SILTING  or  HA  annas  im  amxhca 

Here  In  our  own  country,  almost  an  Infant 
by  comparison  in  the  genealogy  of  nations. 
we  have  a  number  of  similar  examples  of 
the  abandonment  of  early  colonial  ports  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.  becatise  their  harbors  filled 
with  sediment — soil  waahed  down  froa  tbe 
neigbborlBg  highlands — after  tbe  clearing 
and  pUnrlag  o(  the  land.  When  Captain 
John  Smith  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  in 
1608.  he  found  many  deep-water  eetuarlee 
which  afforded  excellent  harbors.* 


•  Bennett.  H  H  Soil  Oonesrvatlon.  fig.  8, 
p.   18      McCraw-Htn.  1939 

*  WUicocks.  Sir  WUUam.  IrrlgaUon  In  Mes- 
opotamia    Loudon  and  New  York.  1917. 

•Gottachalk.  L.  C  ESfects  of  Soil  Kroston 
on  Navigation  in  Upper  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  Geographical  Review,  A|irU  IMS. 


the 


•17. 


ThU  Is  what  happened:  Most  of  the  land 
it  Maryland,  was  planted  to  tobtrco,  gen- 
ially on  newly  cleared  land  having  fertlli 
Woodland    topeoU.     When    such    fields   wen^ 
Worn  out  or  severely  impov«rtsbe<l — ustially 
mtmr  a  taatf  docen  years  or   ao   planted    U 
■ilMHico.  BMtnly — they  were  often  t  bandonec 
2ul  a  new  field  cleared.     Soil  r^Mlon  tn 
jmably  set  in.  streams  became  muddy.  an<i 
t^    estuaries    and    bays    began    to    silt    upv 
^rh    this    accelerated    (man -Induced)     soil 
flToslon.  early  open -water  ports    were  con| 
Wert.d    Into   mud   fiats,    in   some   Instancef 
^Ithln    50    years.      Towns    that    otberwls^ 
MUght  have  become  thriving  cltiei  end  sea' 
£rt8  thtis  were  destined  to  die  in  their  in' 
^ncy — choked.  Indirectly,  by  the  \ery  Indtis-' 
itj  thst  had  promoted  their  four  ding. 
T  Today's  port  of  Baltimore  Is  the  head  o 
aavigatlon  on  the  Patapsco  River,  but  befor  i 
«M  first  street  was   laid  out  In  Baltimore 
^founded  In  1706)   shops  from  Itirope  vn- 
g>aded  their  cargoes  at  Bk  Ridge  TawHin  , 
1  miles  farther  upstream  than  the  prtssn  i 
focJu.     A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Patapeo » 
eras   recorded  as   being    17  feet   deep   aloni ; 
«he  left  bank  Just  lUider  the  Han  }ver  Stree : 
fridge  in  Baltimore.'     By  1808.  It  was 
I  ^  feet  deep  in  the  same  place;  aiid.  hj  U 
ft  was  a  mere  6  Inches  In  depth. 

Sedimentation    In    the   Baltimore    Bart 
Srompted  enactment  of  a  law  as  etrly  as  I7S 
■rovldtiig  a  flse  for  throwing  eanJi.  sand, 
ftrt  on  tbe  shore  or  in  any  navigable 
the  harbor  below  high-water  mark;  an4 
le   first  dredging  ai  record   in   tbe  hart 

teln  1783.     During  the  past  1&)  years 
eral  Government,  which  began  dr« 
ki  Baltimore  Harbor  in  1938.  akne  has 
tioved  more  than  111.000,000  cutlc  yards 
gilt  from  the  harbor  at  a  cost  of  uesrly 
#00.000.     And  in  the  entire  Cheaipeake 
grea.  tbe  Government  has  spent  -n  tbe 
#enttiry  more  than  856,000.000  for 
|et  much  still  remains  to  be  done .' 
I    It  Is  estimated  tbat  a  million  dollars' 
8f   topeoll   from   farms   In   the  Brant 
^tcrshed  in  Chester  County.  Ps..  and 
Castle  County.  Del.,  is  carried  int3  tbe 
^«I  of  the  marine  terminal  at  Wllmlngtoi^. 
5el.   annually,   filling   it   at   tbe   rate   of    1|1 
tncbes    a    month.      Bach    year    tie    Govt 
Inent  pumps  out  500.000  cubic  yards  of 
it  a  cost  of  8300.000.' 

I  If  I  have  seemed  to  belabor  theHe  ezampl 
somewhat,  it  is  Itecause  I  bellev*-  it  is 
Important  for  us  first  to  visual  se  the 
^endous  extent  of  this  silt-pro  lucing 
Sion  and  the  ccsnparatlve  ra)>idlty  with 
Which  It  can  proceed  I  could  list  long  coll- 
Unuis  of  slltatlon  figures.  IncliKllng  thjt 
measured  silt  loads  carried  by  your  own 
Texas  rivers,  like  the  Trinlt;-.  the  Coli 
3.  the  Nueces,  the  Rio  Grande  the 
others.  But  you  probably  are  qtiite  fa 
with  these  facts,  and  with  tbe 
aent  aoctimulatlons  building  xp  tn 
iys  and  estuaries  as  a  result. 
We  have  looked  at  some  of  tbe  outrlgl^x 
baonetary  coets  and  broader  economic  penal- 
ities Impoeed  on  the  public  by  '.be  physical 
iproblem  of  slltatlon.  I  think  It  is  seii- 
evldent  that  there  are  various  other  mai- 
leffects.  too.  Including  the  barm  done  1o 
Knarlne  life  and  t"**»*^  fish  aid  game.  1o 
bavigable  waterways,  to  mtmlclpal  and  othi  r 
Iwater  suppllea.  to  recreational  araaa.  an  I. 
imost  impavtant.  to  heavy  costs  of  prodtai- 
ftng  silt  through  ths  land-lmpoterlahing  a  - 
Sfects  of  sou  erosloa. 

,    '  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Ciiart.  1945. 
'    •  Gottachalk.  L   C.    Effects  of  3oU  KrasKJB 
on   Navigation    In   Upper    Chesnpeake   Bi 
niM  Oeograi^Ueal  Review,  April  1945. 
'     *IUehar«B.  Annette  H.     A  New  Battle 
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tmct  or  simile  on  aQoanc  Lira 
In  addltka  to  fiUing  up  navigation  chan- 

itarttoa    t&ke«    a 

matter 

bv 

8o  irow.  I  SB  told,  and 


lUe 


tbe  focMl  oa  which  aquttte 
silt,  and  day  may  coat- 


forth  a-flahtng 

are  maddy.    A  study  of  tbs 

"to 


oc  tms 

(or  did  as  t8 
u*    n  was  tend  thM 
A0W  was   above   normal    and   the 
mwfddy,  oo  the  average,  about  36 
recreationsa  season.    As  a  rs— It^  loss  at  at 

to  tbe  people  of  tbe 
•tMii,Mta 
Tbe  diwstlag  egeeto  at 
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^e  ton  taksB  bf  tbe  Indb-sct  sOaeto  «r  sefl 
erosion  on  i— il—  Htm  tas  bay  wntses.  Mary- 
land'a  oyster   prodoctlan. 

1  oBlir  to  s^ieoRare  among  tbe  Bmtm'* 

~  I  a  year  dar- 
taog  tbe  period  of  IMS  to  UK.    By  Mgg.  tt 
to 

of  taMogieU  aad  otbsr  antbart- 
the  fact  that  tbe  decline  og  tbe 
oyster  twtastry  tn  Chesapeake  Bay  wsrsis 
paraUels   strikingly    tbe   wUtta^   up   at   hay 

.U 
with 
Qg  jon  no 


of  the  bottom  cT  the  bey  by  borlagi  It  is 
expected  that  tbe  r  t  fig  ire  wUl  oe  r.elpfui 
in  inowing  the  tfeeta  at  siaete  <»epo«]tujjia  oa 
n-ianse  habitat  and  IMe  fai  tbe  b;.?  a.re* 

The  decline  tn  oyvter  pretfnettoD  baa  in  no 
wta«   Deen  confined  to  tbe 
bu'w  appiie*  to  the  wbolt  tact  i 
a:ea.  .nciudini.-  tht  Oolf  c(  ItexieOk    Tboa^  In 
laSO,*^   tbe    fxmt   rear  of   record,   the 
abow.  tbat  prxjdtictiaQ  for  this 

iaj»jam  paands  eg  ttvi 

By   IMft."  tbe  prodnetica  bad  diinipad  so 
«^ 
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ae  you  jwobahty  know.  tanpoMatlan  ct . 
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foduetlon  tn  tbat  part  ct'.  tbe  eaaaary  (I 
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Dr.  B.  V.  -msttt.  I 
Bloiogtfal  Laboratory  o<  tbe 

■iiMrb  aad  Bftwtlliai.  at 

la  of  tbe  optalan  that,  at 

Isw  yrsra.  npper-bay 

by  trsabeta.     He 

ttHwe  la  reason  to  bcUere  tbat  tbe 

tte  lanlt  at 
ha  tbe 

Or.  tmu  bad  ^Ja  to  say.  wbsn  Intcr- 
vlswad  rseantty:  "Altbongb  tbere  la  no 
dbe  seidsnca.  U  Is  my  firm  bellaf  *  «  < 
that  poor  management  at  tbe  land 
the  bay  and  lack  of  eooawatkm  practices 
Is  rcaponaMa  la  ao  ■aaD  degree  fbr  Ote  d»- 
prodisctlon.    Unless 


and  PaSkcry  todusulss  at 

me-  r.  S.  Doc.  No.  134. 

1887. 
Stattotles  of  the  United  Statos. 
fitatlstlral  Digjat  IMl  IS.  U.  &  Plab  aad 


>*  Brown.  Carl  B. 
LAnd.  VOL  4.  Bo.  U  IMft. 
"  Beweoanbe.  CortlB  L. 
Waters,    llw  Selsntl'te 
Mo.  8.    Bsbraary  1»£Q. 


"U.  B.  PWh  asd  viidiira 
(Btetlsttrt  bi  poaadk  «f 

!  of  varying  biabal  stees  and 
lecurds  taed  :n  different   States.) 
"SUt    Lead    of    Texas    Streams. 
i  Board  of  Water  Sujipiy  >Safi 
«vtaa   11  Ml  11  mn;). 
Bo.  II. 


by  otir  reserrolra.  bays,  and  rsmsriri  Is 
oz>e  which  should  begin  where  tbe  raiae  fall 
and  ruEoff  starts,  and  end  only  wben  the 
runoff  reaches  tiie  sea  A  main  objective 
of  mi:  tbif  coajerrmtloc  work  whlcfa  tlUr  SloU 
Cocserrailcr.  Sernee  does  is  to  rKard  tte 
dlfcha.-f e  of  water  from  i^istream  areas.  Ba 
other  w^rcts  tlie  purpose  la  to  put  m  mt«ii 
of  the  runoff  as  poHBibie  into  the  isMaiuli 
of  the  sol!  Probably  more  than  75  percent 
Of  the  Nation's  total  watershed  flood  damnge 
ocmrs  In  tbe  opwtream  trlbntary  wmtersbeds. 
along  the  iJt-.le  headwaters  streams. 


ReiatiaB  af  Sail  ErMiaa  ta  Uaatel 
Waters— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  W1CKERSHAM 

O*    OKUIHOIC* 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRTSENTATl^nB 
JSondaw.  Octi^)eT  t    1951 

Mr.    WICKERSH-\M.     Mr     £prak:er. 

leavf  grained  to  extend  my  re- 
in Lhe  Hkcobo.  I  include  tbe  f(^ 
hy  H  H  Bennett.  Chief. 
United  BtatwSoil  Cons^rvauon  Service, 
at  fouftti  aemiannual  seminar.  Tertas 
Game.  Fish,  and  Oyster  Commissictn's 
nuurine  tabontory,  Roclcport.  Tfx.. 
March  3. 1951: 

retarding  runoff,  the  rate 
by  sroBicn  u  reducc-d.  In 
-.tJcn  work  tiie  cbjerdve 
to  keep  a^R^rultuni!  land  pcnaa- 
ive  viuie  m  use.  In  Sood- 
oure  empbasM  is  put  on 
of  sknrm^;  dcwn  runoff  80.  m  the 
■bee  pr(}gr.izn  tbe  prtncpal 
eCtrt  la  devoted  to  oieasurrs  Uiat  help  to 
atore  water  in  the  soil  and  slow  down  rai» 
two  types  of  control  are  eosiqile- 
te  effect,  at  least  in  ki3i«  de^ee: 
Speaking,  slowing  down  of  rniioff 
tbe  rax«  of  eroatoo.  vhle  the  latiM- 
t<>  the  kukd  for  «csion  con'.rol 

tfiMfby  ladoiBBg  tbe  rnaoff  Both  seilans 
are  bcneBetel  to  tbe  land.  r>4^jce  prodwrtlon 
at  sOt.  aad  lessen  flood  h.az&rds 

The  Bow  and  quality  of  wcter  In  snnaee 
streaas  are  t&3t3enced  matenally  by  the 
way  we  tvc  and  irjmage  out  land  reeoorrca: 
tat  tn  a  great  ssary  tnstv:ct?s  Indlrtetial 
water  users  hare  little  or  no 
tbe  activities  tcvotved  vrttb 
md  hence  are  ucabte  to  (leal 
With  tbem  alone.  As  &  resti't.  local  agencies 
and  groopi  like  ycur  cwn  tr<l  the  soil  rcn- 
stfton distrtcts  ax^  concemisg  themse trcs 
wttb  asisi  -control  problems. 
8erci<:«  in  fuI&IUng 
tte  sBtborlaed  rssponsibitltics  \s  eommintcd 
to  dolBf  evarytblBg  poe^ble  within  tta  re- 
fifmtfH  to  provide  techaicai  satlstinee 
Beaded  tn  deaBag  with  tbe  ercsjon  probiesL. 
sBtatJtan,  Bn*H*t.  azid  watpr  wastage  Tbws 
tbe  eslii  iisiBSissrliiii  actiTtnes  cf  the 
service  are  iiailbiiMiinTj  ge£x«d  to  tte  n<seda 
at  tbe  land  ai>d  water  users  and  are  coordi- 
nated wttti  the  »rti Title*  of  tber  agcuelcH 
concerred  with  land  and  water.  To  this  imd, 
we  de-Qne  water  caaservation — wKlch  alvraya 
has  beer  part  ar^d  parcel  <:i  scii  conaenta- 
ttoB  in  our  semce  planning,  uperationa,  and 
researcn — this  way: 

waTEi  cownxvaTfow 

Water  conservation  is  the  physliral  code*. 

prctectlcn.  masafenient.  and  pradent  tve  at 

water   :r.   «uch   a   way  ;ls   to   maintain  ero»», 

grazing    ana  forest  lands,  vegetal  cover,  artd 

lor  maximum  custamed  t>eneft^i>  to 


* 
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tn  ft  w^twrnlnd  can  be  r«du<«d, 
ta   rsMTTom.    harbon. 
wttMurtM  caa   IM  raduead.    Recent 

bf  ttM  Sofl  OonawryiitOB  8«Tte*  at 
■rasa  iMva  fen  Itaaa  UhMUatoa  ttkla  teet. 
TTUa  mwriitt.  bum  oa  ttM  loaqitta  Rivar  by 
Uk*  city  (rf  Waea  for  aumleipal  water  in 
igM.  bad  an  an«iiial  capacity  of  40.000  acre- 
laat  and  a  dratau^  araa  of  l.aM  aquara 
alWa  from  IMO  to  19M  th«  avttraft  an- 
nual capadly  loaa  fxom  atlttztc  wae  9M  per- 
cent, bat  fMa  10M  to  iM7  tbe  rate  dropped 
to  SjOS  pareaat.  AcCoaUy.  tbc  nOnfaU  and 
aora  faeoralilc  to  aroalon  and 
tb«  M>ccmd  period;  but  aUtlnf 
38  percant  ai  a  raault  ol 
in  land  oae  and  Um  appUcation  oC 

in  tbe  witeralMd. 
1M4.  approBlBwtely  aoo.000  acrea.  or 
BMrty  It  pamai  oC  Um  wttrihadi.  taaa  btan 
daaaotfUatf  crnpa    wialnly 

a  earriad  o«tt  ttuaaflk  tlM  aoti  oon- 
dUtrlcu  proETtun  on  about  10  per- 
eant  g(  tbe  Und  in  this  watenbad.  and  addl- 
ttonal  ooaaCTTatlDn  m^asunn  not  under  dla- 
trtct  plana  have  been  UMtaUed  on  additional 
acre««:«s  P\irther  radNKttoaa  ta  the  rate  of 
AiUins  of  La1c«  Waco  can  be  aapaetad  from 
the  cxiuiiervation  land  treatnwM  balm  ex- 
tendrd   etaadlly  over   the   vatershMi. 

Similar  ewwnptwi  are  to  be  found  all  over 
~<he  coviniry.  Pbr  example,  conservation 
treatment  In  tbe  I4-8qu;^re  mile  wateiahed 
above  Lake  laaaquevna  near  Clemaon.  S.  C. 
betaefn  :'^4:  and  1M0  reduced  tikc  ratea  of 
Miune  ■■::•  raaareoir  by  SB  pavMBt.  Bera 
h.:H:ri  :  :  i  .  r.d  ninotf  «ara  aboe*  normal 
uuriiig  ::.!-  i>rr:  v(i  »a  compared  wltb  the 
before  i»41  '  Rotation  strip  cropping 
on  some  !  .400  acree  was  tbe  ma)or 
practice  u«ed.  These  results  demooctrate. 
wbarever  tbey  occur,  that  IX  you  slow  down 
araaioa.  you  will  radoea  aMOaiantaUon.  And 
the  control  of  eroaioa  <m  ttia  watarabed  baa 
roanv  ol-elte  benaftta^  8U^  aa  reduetka  In 
flood  damage  and  in  rat«s  of  silting  of  raaar- 
Totrs.  hu-bors.  and  estuaries.  In  addltkJB  to 
creatinf  more  favorable  conditions  for  tba 
propagation  of  aquatic  llle. 

son.  coj.snvanoH  onlt  w*t  to  cojmioi,  bixt 
The  only  way.  moreover,  in  wblcb  waJ»r 
pc-liuttiin  from  aitt.  with  the  atteiHlant  prob- 
lems of  n^dimentatlon.  can  be  controlled  or 
reduced  eOectivrly  is  by  the  adoption  of  aoU;- 
and  w  a -.er -conservation  practices  applied  la 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  the  land.  Contour  farming,  strip  cropping, 
terracinit.  good  pasture  and  range  develop- 
ment and  maiiaijemeut.  proper  woodland 
managejient.  :and-ute  changes,  and  various 
other  spe<iflc  land-manage'nent  measures 
which  have  proved  to  be  successful  in  the 
control  of  soil  eroeion  and  wi^rer  runoff  must 
be  applied  to  the  land  by  ihose  who  use  the 
land. 

It  Is  :}ot  enough  to  treat  jxist  part  of  a 
faraa.  or  part  of  a  watershed,  or  part  of  any 
other  area  of  land  Every  acre  of  cropland, 
pasture  U;id.  farm  nnxjdland.  and  lul^  land 
must  b«  irertied  acc\>rdiag  to  its  needs  and 
each  acie  used  according  Iad  its  capabUitiea. 
That  is  iru«-  whether  it  is  in  major  vniter- 
BltedM  I  »r  fl.xxl-rontrol  and  »ilt-p<,Iluiion 
abat«m>  lit  purvxMes,  on  tBdtrlteal  farau 
and  Oe  (1*  fur  eroMji.n 
audi    «:   Hip    undertniilnxk 


a« 


nett.    JikSw,        »rf»w<«   r,t    «.,',!    << 
t>fi  Hedi  turtitttt  I  .1,  III  Las*  i^Kifi  . 

etta  C<niii«>    H    <        ''r  '■••>)   X','. 


H-t. 

I         H 

(        . 


dralnafa  or  lrrl«atliHi  projaeta.  That  la  es- 
afctty  wbat  to  batoi«  4one  by  f  anaara  in  their 
aoU  BO— artatum  tfjptrtcta.  with  which  we 
cooparate. 

I  am  convinced,  alao.  that  tbia  unpraca- 
aanted  at«atttlc-<  to  and  protreea  tn  soil  and 
arater  coiaaarvation  which  w«  are  asperlenc- 
iag  In  today's  conaarratlon  fanning  era  is 
contrlbuttnf  as  much.  U  not  more,  to  the 
welfare  of  game.  fish,  and  other  beneficial 
wUttUe  aa  anything  num  has  ever  under- 
tidBiB  tn  this  ciowntry  or  anywhere  else.  In 
thto  new  conavfvttoo  era,  conservation  of 
Und.  water,  foreat,  gnus,  cultivated  crops. 
and  wildlife  are.  far  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  nuin.  being  tied  together  and  scien- 
tifically coordinated  on  the  t>asls  of  land 
capabUity  and  need.  This  Is  a  be  lie  tenet 
Of  awdem  soil  conaorvatlon. 


pTTBijc  aajiEft'ia 
Ordinary  soil-  and  water-conservation 
measurea  are  for  the  protection  and  Im- 
prorement  of  the  Und  on  which  they  are 
applied,  and  consequently  the  principal  ben- 
efit Is  received  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  farm  on  which  such  work  Is  done. 
Thertfore,  It  is  only  proper  that  the  farmer 
should  bear  the  principal  coat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  special  measurea  and  structxirea 
uaad  in  ftood  control  are  deigned  to  benefit 
auwuaUwam  bottomlands  and  to  keep  sedi- 
ment out  of  stream  channels,  reservoirs, 
bays.  etc.  Because  these  are  public  bene- 
fits, the  public — through  community  groups, 
or  county.  State,  and  Federal  Oovemment — 
should  bear  its  proportionate  part  of  the 
costs,  so  tong  as  they  are  Justified!  by  the 
t>enefits  to  be  expected. 

FLOOO  CONTROL  ON  THI  TUnnTT 

Among  the  streams  which  dump  sediment 
Into  your  Gulf  waters  Is  the  Trinity  River. 
Tdu  probably  are  familiar  with  the  flood- 
control  program  under  way  on  this  stream 
under  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Also 
this  is  1  of  the  11  major  watersheds  in  the 
country— the  largeat  1  of  the  11— Ui  which 
the  Soil  Oonaervation  Service  is  carrying  on 
waterflow  iretardation  wcvks  of  Improvement. 
Our  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  are  the 
two  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture agencies  authorized  under  the  1936  and 
aubsequent  flood -control  acts  to  engage  In 
this  work.  We  do  it  through  the  soll-conser- 
yatlon  d'^rlcts.  We  have  t>een  working  on 
the  Trinity  since  1947,  although  the  flood- 
eontrol  starveys  were  made  earlier. 

Wstershed  treatment  work  In  the  3,860- 
acre  Howard  Creek  subwatershed  of  the 
Trinity  River  waiershed.  near  Jacksboro,  is 
typical  of  much  of  the  work  done  In  the  11 
authorized  watersheds.  This  subwatershed 
was  chosen  for  early  flood -control  opera- 
tions because  of  local  Interest.  The  sub- 
watershed  improvement  plan  developed  co- 
operatively by  the  8<>U  Conservation  Service 
and  the  local  people.  Included  Inatallatlon 
of  terraces  with  protected  outlets  on  many 
cultivated  fields,  contour  fanning,  cover 
cropping.  Improved  grazing  practtoaa.  aeed- 
Ing  abandoned  cropland  to  pasture  ftanata. 
eradication  of  brush  for  the  estabUahment  of 
grass,  building  of  diversion  dltchea  and  farra 
ponds,  construction  of  a  small  upstream  res- 
ervoir for  retarding  floodwater  and  reducing 
deposition  of  sediment  In  reeerrolrs  and  over 
bottom  lands. 

On  June  24.  1949.  6  months  after  the 
reservoir  was  completed.  3  Inchea  of  rain 
fell  in  1  hour  on  the  lands  above  the  raaer- 
volr.  The  runoff  fram  thto  rain,  which  be- 
fore the  onlieertatlOB  If  I—eat  would  have 
^■■'■'i-f  '^t^mtmt  BiMl  pMtort  alooc  tbto 
It,.  ;  iNNMitf  OMift.  «m  retarded  In  the 

T-.-^  1/  *o  ttel  Am jpMk  iow  la  the  creek 
*■'■■  "  r  as  poraMrt  or  «ltaBMl  MMeitj. 

M  '^  Miy  IM0  Bocd  itt  the  fMntty  ol  l^vt 


BUaneous  damage  from  $16.(O0iK)0  tc 
.000.000,000  to  city  and  otiier  property. 
from  a  itona  in  only  part  of  tlie  Trinity 
Irer  vaterahed.  It  originated  In  tw  type  of 
litarahed  In  which  we  are  workng.  Tbe 
Tflnity  watarahed  area  is  complete  y  covered 
b|  aoU-conaerVatlon  dlstrleta:  ao  w«  may  kx)k 
forward  to  widespread  beneficial  -eaults  in 
ti|e  reduction  of  such  damages  in  the  futxire 
td  more  of  the  coneemtOon  tres.tment  la 
completed. 

coorauTioi'  or  local  omaETs 


|A  moat  important  factor  in  this  water- 
shed planning  and  treatment  Is  the  active 
c<>operatlon  of  local  interests.  In  the  case 
o|  the  Trinity,  the  Trinity  improvement  As- 
sociation should  be  mentioned,  among 
oner*.  At  San  Antonio,  through  the  San 
A^tonto  River  Canal  and  Conaervuicy  Dia- 

3ct.  the  local  people  have  been  so  deter- 
ned  to  speed  up  this  kind  of  ^rork  that 
tHe  conservancy  district  has  arranKed  to  set 
ub  trust  funda  to  pay  the  ooat  of  a  llood-con- 
t^  Surrey  on  that  watershed.  That  was 
after  appropriations  were  not  forthcoming 
t<^  the  Service  to  proceed  othenrlaa  with 
tlie  survey  as  planned. 

Flood  control  sttrveys  are  under  way,  mean- 
wtiUe.  on  the  Sabine-Neches  watirshed  by 
t^e  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  we  have 
completed  a  survey  on  the  Little  River  branch 
of  the  Braaoe.  Surveys  have  been  made  on 
tl|e  Boaque  and  are  under  way  oi  the  re- 
mulnlng  part  of  the  Brazos.  Otlier  flood- 
c<|ntrol  8urve]rs  In  progress  In  vol  v  ng  Texas 
w^itersheds  include  those  on  the  Pecoe.  in 
tl<e  lower  part  of  the  State:  on  Fed  River, 
a  ilarge  part  of  which  Is  In  Texas:  and  the 
S4n  Jacinto.  Works  of  improvement  are 
uider  way  on  the  Middle  Colorado,  and  the 
w^rk  already  undertaken  on  the  Washita 
Rfver  watershed  In  Oklahoma,  wtlch  like- 
wise affects  Texas  areas  somewhat,  have  at- 
tracted national  attention  among  t.ie  11  au- 
tlsorized   watersheds. 

SOIL  CONSESVATION    DISnUCTll 

}It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
sa|l  and  water  conservation  work  wliich  con- 
cep-ns  you  and  every  other  segmei  t  of  so- 
ciety In  Texas  and  In  the  Nation  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  fkxxl-control  type  of  operations. 
Iti  Is  progressing  at  a  constanUy  accelerated 
ni(te  throughout  the  State  and  the  whole 
c<^ntry  In  the  fanner -organized  anc  farmer- 
m^aged  soil-conservation  districts 

lAs  of  January  1.  this  year,  more  then 
fo^r-flfths  of  all  the  farms  and  threi  -fourths 
o4  all  the  land  In  farms  in  the  Unit<!d  States 

3 re  Included  within  soil  oonservaion  dis- 
ct  boundaries.  The  dlstrleta.  wiich  are 
st^ll  being  formed  at  an  average  rate  of  8 
t(|  10  a  month,  now  number  nearly  U50  and 
ccfver  1.250.000.000  acres  In  the  411  States. 
A^*k»-  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  tte  Virgin 

Texas  Is  hlfh  up  in  the  district  cohimn. 
with  93  percent  of  the  States  faixns  and 
ranches  and  89  percent  of  the  total  land  in 
19>  wU  conservation  dlstrleta  as  of  l>^bruary 
1.  thU  year. 

District  organiaatlon.  of  eourr«.  to  not 
eyqgh  ^y  Itaelf.  It  is  the  soU  and  water 
crmHTvatlun  work  that  actually  geta  done  on 
tlie  land  that  eotxnta.  To  Januarr  1,  de- 
tailed conservation  surveys  had  bei  n  made 
od^ 861,000.000  acres  In  the  districts  941. uOO 
c<^isenratlon  farm  plana  had  been  worked  out 
b|  district  farmers  and  SoO  Ooaeervation 
lechnlolaae  out  on  the  laiMl  together, 
e^rerlng  at0,00OM0  aoNe;   and  Ul  .ooo.ooo 

Villi   ■OBssivation 


Thf  do  aol  laehMe  fMA 
tiMdt  tnm  alter  fMtral,  State,  or 

«  tiM  Mtlvuiee  tt 
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agractea  have 
work  done  on  the  8CB 
I  oo<fld.oi  cogns;  gtw  yog  tbe 

T^UMM,  bat.  If  you  are  not 
with  tbeoi.  yia  may  Obt 
froai  oar  local  oAoea. 


I  haw 

osed  ta  thto 

rtioaid  like  to  mentkni  further. 

sonie  of  the  blotaglcal  aapeets  of  « 

We  give  partleuler  att—tton 
ta  biology  for  ow  farm  ptannera 
who  work  wtth  tanaera 
■rtds  (not  ta  aa  oflee).    Tbe 
eoosMert  tbe  vatae  of  treattag 
typea  of   land,   not   only  for  thebr 
prUaary  wae   bat  alao  wtth  aa  eye  to  any 

■alt  In  men  wfldUfb 


Tae  Tkirty-eifiitk  Parallel 


■LEMARKS 


nical 
to 


EXTENSION  OP  II 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M 
IK  THX  HOUSE  OiP 

JTotodair.  October 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speol 
to  extend  oiy  remarks,  I 
the  fulhialim  article  fr 
SuDdoy  Post.  Booton.  U. 
October  7.  ItSl 

IT.  ■.  Dtato^  Skt  Loa  at 

IV  Dbc 

At 


:er.  tinder  leare 
wLsh  to  include 
Dm  the  BoeUm 
iss.,  of  Sunday. 

Thutt-obfth — 

tima  oar  Paaauxr,. 

Caimo  awb  Poxs- 


betn;  an  a 


(By  Lawrence  R.  Coidbsi) 


eqtapped  to  dotbli, 

ft^l  of  tlM  btoloKr  avians  eff  aoS  as 

tailed  wttfa  aballar  besic  kauiledge  and 
tn  soil  selmee.  geology,  foreatry. 
,  bydrolagy.  agronaary.  en- 
of  a  coaapiete. 
aoQ  aad  water  eaaearvatkxi 
program. 

Tbe  Bsnrlec^  efeatad  Mology  objcctfree  may 
be  of  partJctdar  lataNat  to  you: 

1.  The  apply  to  land-uae  problems  bio- 
logical knowledge  neeCnl  in  tbe  prrrentiati 
and  eontrol  of  aoQ  etoiteB — that  to,  aoQ  aad 
water  couetiiialhai  —  thereby  jsiwiieliig 
natural  leeourcea. 

a.  To  achieve  pradoctlvs  load  tMe  on  an 
lands,  including  those  not  adapted  to  tlDad 
cropa.  graaing.  or  wood  production. 

3.  TO  aealat  In  the  aatatkm  of  tond-tae 
problema  wblch  involve  peodoctlan  of  use- 
ful «ad  ptaabi  and  aalicato  on  cropfaukto. 
gfaolQg  Inaoi^  aad  woodlaadB. 

4.  Tb  cootrftaatc  to  the  pmimtlop  and 
control  of  biologWal  damage  ailslag  out  of 
aMoetorea  estahtWied  for  eoU  and  water  con- 
■erratlon  and  relatad  laad-uee  practlcca. 

We  now  can  say  that  national  policy  and 
pwbUr  thinking,  wltb  few  eaiajWhaw.  are 
agreed  on  the  utter  neoaaslty  of 
ottr  Interlocking  natural 
search,  education,  surreys, 
ful   application    of 

bave  bHmgbt  ua  to  a  new  concept  a€  tbe 
of  toad  and.  alao.  of  the  need  tor 
ttte  lead 
Itatnre's  tows  were  ao  cumuead  tbat 
watar.  plaats,  aad  aatasato  aB  eboaid  exist 
la  batOMBy  and  ladaNtaiMBdBoee  for  perpet- 
ual productivene«  at  tbcee  essential  re- 
aourcea. 

The  problem  of  soU  and  water  conaervatlon 
and  wlae  we  to  not  a  probton  tbat  can  wait 
VBtU  fanaera  aolve  It  by  aay  «rtal-«Bd-emw 
mmUtoO.  for  tbat  rndgbt  be  tao  lata.   Tbto  to 

aMortt  of  tbe  Nation^  sttaottlete  aad  of  aU 
«'be  aee  tbe  land  for  i^leaitaBsa  iwpiasa 
And  the  understanding.  oooperaUca.  aad  •»• 
tt^  partldpatloa  la  ita  aotattaa  by  Indaa- 
trlal  and  all  other  groupa  la  our  aoelety  are 


past  year— to 
txnr  entering  Ma 

a:  S  o'clock  the 
tbe  teispboos  rang 
urtiaa  boaaa   of 
Oeacral  Tkygre  lie 


United  States  deputy 
U.  K. 


cerrftiBy 

It  I 

tbtSOBtb. 

of  Jtme  3S.  1960. 
ta  tbt  Mew  York  aub- 
aao^tary 
CBUlag  Ifr.  Uk  was  ttks 


ittvsto  tbe 

to  ttM  Mpablle  at 
Tbe  TTnlted  Btatet.  DspaetiMart  of 
etaSs  bad  rec^Tcd  informaition  tbat  Marth 
Koreu  foreea  had  taiTaded  tba  torltary  of 
the  Korean  BepobUc 

Tbe  report  fttaa  Korea  opon  vblcb  the 
tdepbone  BMsaage  was  btaec'  was  sharp. 
factnal:  "Aeeordliig  to  Boreui  Army  reports. 
ItorUi  Korean  foroea  lnva<led  Bepobttc  of 
at  aeveral  putnta  tbto  mom- 
■  Waatad.  fiorth  Kocaan  la- 
faatry  eoaamcnccd  avastng  .be  thlrty-el^Mb 
paralleL  Amphihtnm  landing  was  reportedly 
made  eoutb  of  Kaagaong  oni  the  eeet  coast. 
Kaeeoag  was  reportedly  captured.  Vcrtb 
Korean  foroea.  apaeibeaded  tiy  tanks,  are  re- 
portedly dosiBg  bi  OB  CbMnchoD.  Details 
oC  tbe  IgbtlBg  In  the  Kacgnnng 


-It  would 
atta^  aad  tbe 


Xtt  nature  of  tbe 
«hich  the  attack 
CBtea  an  aU-oot 
of 


We  now 
tbe  job:  tbe 
psefsetod  aad  teeted 
porUnt.  we  beee  tbe 


V.  n.  ACTS  raojD'n.T 

As  a  result  tbe  United  States  nqueated.  bt 
a  formal  note  a^ilch  followed  the  tetofiMBe 
can.  that  thto  meeei^  be  laougbt  to  tbe 
tnnaertlate  attentkia  at  tbe  fteeldsBA  e(  the 
U.  IV.  Oeewrlty  OofaacO.  Tbit  IMItad  Motas 
tiiaetdind  tbe  assault  upon  tbo  BopiMIe  of 
Korea  sa  a  breach  of  peace  and  aa  aet  of  ag- 
greaaloa.  and  thta  tbe  prbae  boslaeea  of  a 
wortd  orgaahatton  dedicated  to  world  peace. 

The  U.  K.  acted  promptly.  At  2  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day  the  Security  Councfl  was  called 
to  onter.  Meantime  the  U.  M.  had  before  tt 
a  report  on  Korea  troia  one  of  ita  own  eom- 
Tntosloms — the  U.  H.  Ooatoatoaiaii  oa  Korea. 
Tbto  report— direct  fkoaa  Ssoal-^fe  amch 

laised  la  Wtabtngtoa  wwite  boun 
then  added: 

VLAint    ATTACKS 

"At   17: U  bo«n   four   Tak-type 


Now  the  U  N.  had  before  it  two  reports: 
Oae  from  a  member  nation,  the  other  froai 
I  Itseif  which  told  that  c«i 
)  Jotting  out  fro'x  the  norUi- 
on  which  lived  abotit 
the  peace  had  been  shai- 
forres 
to  tbe  thirty -eighth  pai-allel  all 
asked  many  rouths  and  studenta 
»»i»d  oChees  daaUned  tc  serrtce  m  Korea. 
Tt>»*  tbbty  sigtith  parallel  i.«  simply  a  d»t 
came  inti 
dient. 

■or   DIVISKB 

At  tbe  aad  of  World  War  n  it  wtm  decid'.'d 
ttat  JapasMae  troops  north  of  tbe  thirt;  - 
eighth  parallel  would  surrender  to  Sovii-t 
'*****  •hd  tbaaa  aonta  of  tha'   line  would 

Itates     forces.       Th«it 

ta  aay  records  anywhere 
was  to  be  divided  tnt-j 

In  IMS.  at  the  Cairo  Cooferenre  ano  again 
to  the  summar  of  lOta.  at  the  Potsdam  meet- 
tog^tt  was  qatoe  deSaNsly  airreed  that  tn  due 
eoene^Ksrea  voadd  be  a  free  and  independ- 
mt  easBBtry..  Tboee  who  s'--  agreed  were 
Otea.  tbe  Boels*  Oakm.  Great  Britain,  and 
tbe  united  StMsa. 

Tet  ^aost  ImmedUtelf  after  Japanese 
troops  surreiMlCTed  m  Korea  the  Soviet  mill- 
tary  eotataaad  arbttrartly  deeded  that  the 
thirty-elgbtb  parallrt  was  &  permanent  line 

Tba  Unltsd  OlaSss  muitary  command  in 
tried  repeatedly  tc  negciiatii 
lU.  all  aimed  at  establishing  tlw» 
unity  of  tbe  cotmtry.  but  eouid  uret  cothint; 
but  a  deaf  ear  from  the  Soviet  military, 
^aonaanrAi.  covEXKirE>rr 
Tbto  to  tbe  way  matters  stood  tinttl  Decem- 
ber IJKS.  Then  at  a  foreign  ministers"  meet- 
ing in  MoBOOw  the  United  Kingdom.  th«> 
SoTlet  Onion,  and  the  United  States  agreed 
that  a  isiietoliwisl  Korean  demc<-ratic  govern- 
botdd  be  est  wp  for  all  of  Korea.  To 
d  It  was  decidwl  that  the  Soviet  anC 
Rates  military  commands  In  Korea 
i  to  form  «  joint  commission  which,  with 
democratic  par.i«>  and  »o<:ial  organ- 
was  to  maie  recomjnendatlons  to 
tbe  Mg  four  powers  for  an  aii -Korean  Gov- 
Jt. 

TTnlted  Statca  ccmmand's  attempt  to 
get  tbe  flovtet  Oalan  to  agree  to  some  oietbod 
to  aOBaoUdate  North  and  Soutli  Korea  was 
■MBbad  by  f  rustrai.'on  Time  and  time  agsija 
tbe  SoTlM  mem  ben  of  the  }oint  commlaBlon 
btackad  the  plantxing  for  practlcai  action. 
After  nearly  2  ye&n  of  effort  ail  the  United 
a::d  the  members  of  the 
get  the  Sen-let  Union  to 
to  was  a  spc  tty  exchange  of  nuUl  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea. 

DCNio  nrtxT 
on  September  17.  1M7. 
cm  evenu  show  how  tM  United 
on  the  problems  of  Korea;  how 
ns  repreaaatatives  were  denied  entry  north 
of  th^  u^irty-elghth  paraiiel:  the  supervtaion 
of  free  elect  tons  In  the  southern  rone:  the 
estabUahment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  wtth 
aeata  ressrvad  for  K'W  representatives  from 
tbe  tMrtb  aa  aooe  as  ele«~ti'~ns  could  be  held 
vadsr  tbe  ubssffiailuu  of  a  u  N  commission; 
tbe  approval  of  tbe  r.rw  rfpublic  by  the 
U«  Mm  Md  Mi  rvr-^nntMon  by  more  than  30 
•OVStrtee — bai-p  ?>#■*■  n   r^urrd  beftare 

"n   .<■   ;,h<r   Rr^,^.».;i,r  n(  K-rr»'«  »••  not  only 
tlw  .»>*-i».  g    '.'•■. ni'Si'.   -t  tl.#  Korean  (leople. 

It  ••«  ••»■•'•'•,   :,r.f\»f  th#  •ij»pl*'<HI  of  III*  V    t$. 

ft  .f  y.  -r..   rrr,.4tr,«^i  -JivVd*'!.     Th#  ntttled 

fia- ■  ■'  ■    •         :■-■,,. uir  Ha  fft'rfXM   ii»pt  a  e'jm* 

tat'-'"         '•      K      '■  *     w'«#H»kf    ••  »s»rfl    »f*a*frjf 
1^'    ■  >      -^  »i>d  at.iu/'C  M<«  C'Untry 


That' 


■'9 
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Bu:  .    .  .^laalon  couM  BMriw  Ilttl* 

hw4«r«r  lu  t ipiwmaiUM  ««r»  ool  avm 
•Uo«>itf  to  cro«  tlM  thkttf  tkghth  panlM. 
aovtfe  of  vbteli  Umm  ted  bMn  MtahltabMl  » 
r«Ctai»  enUMI  tto*  P— oawtte  Pwplcs'  B»- 
pubUl^  o(  Kw  >  |o*«nMMat  fwd  by  a 
trmiMfcr  of  pemm  ttom  Sorlct  oeeup^ 
EutbortslM.  MaaMoM— U  M17  oe- 
•tttrcd— ««rt  BSTw  ftUowstf  to  bt  ohMrTta 
kff  U.  H.  mw— iitirt^wk 

Thti*— brl^Kl— «tood  mftttan  on  Jun«  25. 
IMrO.  wh«n  Um  Security  Couoetl  act  at  9 
o'clodK  In  Cm  •ftarnooQ  wtth  Umm  faurul 
OMMafvi  tafor*  tt. 

cvaarts  movc  mnm.r 

XT»nU  0iOT«d  swtmy  aXtcnrmrCl.  The 
United  States  *uti>ort—d  0*n.  Dout^**  M*c> 
Arttiur  la  Tokyo  to  tvntah  tb»  aXnmAj 
hwtl-prMsad  South  KorMtn  troops  with  mU- 
ttary  supplier  Thu  wu  followed  by  orders 
to  five  the  Kovwua  aoremOMnt  toroee  air 
and  ae*  oorer  and  eupport.  and  prompt  re- 
sponse tc  the  forte  of  pledge*  of  aid  from  53 
of  the  M  nations  of  the  U.  N.  The  tht-«e  who 
opposed  aM  to  Korea  vera  RwsU  and  her 
Mfrtll^if.  CaschosloTakla  and  Poland. 

At  Vbm  OMMnuit.  tta*  U.  Iff.  itself,  as  an  or- 
gantaatkm.  had  no  totoaa  to  combat  the 
North  Boraaa  smBwcr.  The  eaf  bttabmwst 
at  aaeh  foraw  bad  l<»c  ^^n  blocked  by  So- 
Ttat  lntranst(Hiee.  Now  the  need  for  swift 
action  was  Imperative  to  prevent  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  from  being  OTcrrun  by  the  ag- 
lv«  troops  trocn  tha  north. 


Tlie  Sortet  Unkm.  howwrer.  bluntly  called 
tha  U.  N  action  on  Korea  Illegal  on  two 
eeuats:  One.  tha  Sortet  Union's  absence 
wlnsi  ttM  vota  waa  taken  constituted  a  veto. 
TWO.  China's  dele<;ate  had  no  legal  right  to 
vota.  alaoa  he  did  not  reprcaant  the  Com- 
govsnunent  which,  the  U  S  S  R. 
tta  elataead.  was  the  legal  go\'emment 
of  cailna. 

The  Soviet  poattkm  was  utterly  falsa  and 
was  icx  propaganda  purposes  only. 

cAMP&nnt  auucBintMc 

From  then  on  U  If .  forces  continued  suc- 
cessfully to  destroy  the  fighting  power  of  the 
North  Korean  forces,  and  during  the  closing 
day  of  October  1950  there  was  every  Indlea- 
ttin  that  soon  peace  mould  return  t^  the 
30.000.000  people  of  Korea,  and.  with  this 
peace  a  danger  to  world  security  would  have 
be«>n  wiped  out 

This  hope  diminished  in  November,  how- 
•▼•r.  when  Communist  China— a  fresh  enemy 
force — entered  the  war.  The  U.  N.  then 
named  Communist  China  an  aggfsasnr. 

What  has  been  accomplished  aft^  mora 
than  a  year  of  bloody  warfare?  Has  collective 
action  by  the  U.  K.  been  worth  the  sacrl- 
fJcas'  What  has  been  gained  by  meeting  the 
aggressor  firmly,  while  at  the  same  time  try- 
ing to  localise  the  conflict? 

Rare  are  the  answers: 

ccmoKAL  WAi  rmz\i:NTSO 

By  fighting  a  llmaied  war  in  Koraa.  aggres- 
aicm  has  failed  thus  far  and  a  general  war 
baa  beeii  presenied  to  date. 

The  ability  of  the  free  wjrld  to  realst  Com- 
munist aggraaslon  has  been  greatly  imptroved. 

The  conflict  has  unmasked  the  Soviet's 
phony  worid-wlde  "peace"  oflenslve.  has  ex- 
posed the  Soviet  designs  tyr  conquest  on  the 
InsiaUm^nl  plan,  has  \i;x*\  T^;e  Sonet  time- 
table lor  new  conquesw  on  the  Korean  pat- 
terrj;  ha*  rallied  Uie  tLrsi  collective  force  and 
action  b«h;nd  U.  N.  prmciptes:  has  stimu- 
lated the  U  N  tu  d^T^opntw  machinery  siod 
better  methc>d«  for  flMWttag  ftiture  threats: 
has  brought  a  free  wortd  to  •  new  peak  of 
unity  In  the  U    N 

But  TOc^t  important  of  all:  Has  alerted 
people  all  over  the  murld  to  the  imminent 
dar.gtfi  of  8ovi?i  Mg^"fe«.gii.n  has  strength- 
ened the  will  of  naoona  to  stand,  togatbcr 


V 


and  rcslat  agpwalOB:  has  arouaad  the  free 
fwoplaa  «o  tha  nacaaatty  of  mobOMng  their 
atrangth  for  defenaa  and  may  thus  iMiva  saved 
drUlaatlon. 


Mao  Tse-tunf*s  Bloody  Refiiac  in  Red 
Ckisa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wvcoMsnr 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sp€alt<?r.  I  include  herewith  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
June  in  the  New  Bedford  'Mass. )  Stand- 
ard-Times. This  series  of  seven  articles 
presents  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  his- 
tory's crudest  regimes — that  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  Communist  China. 

Even  if  no  more  blood  is  shed  In  the 
remaining  40  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
turj'.  this  century  will  undoubtedly  be 
recorded  as  the  bloodiest  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  murders  and  purges  of  Com- 
munist Russia  are  being  repeated  in 
saddening  similarity  in  Communist 
China. 

I  include  herewith  the  first  of  the  se- 
ries of  articles  by  Everett  S.  Allen  iKrhich 
appeared  in  the  Standard -Times  of  June 
26.   1&51. 

I  will  include  the  rest  of  these  articles 
in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Congses- 
siOH.AL  Record. 

Mao  Rkciuk  Called  One  or  Bistort's 
Bloodiest 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Death  impenvilng  electrifies  a  mob. 

Seventy  thousand  persons  watched  bright- 
eyed  and  tense  as  the  firing  squad  raised  its 
guns. 

More  than  300.000  unable  to  attend  the 
public  trial  stood  transfixed  before  micro- 
phones rigged  up  throughout  the  city. 

The  shots  exploded  rudely  on  the  silence. 
And  the  woman,  bom  HStieh  Chlhycu.  died 
with  the  crowd  chantmg,  "Kill  her!  Kill 
terl" 

She  was  executed  by  a  Chinese  Communist 
squad  for  being  a  "special  agent  who  had 
consistently  sabotaged  patriotic  movements 
among  the  students." 

The  cheers  of  the  multitude,  directed  by  a 
party  leader,  rang  through  the  streets. 

COirOEMNS     OWN     MOTBXa 

Hsueh  Chlhyou  died  In  Chungking  April 
11  because  her  daughter,  Chen  Kuo-taeng,  a 
student,  pleaded  at  the  trial  that  her  mother 
be  put  to  death  for  being  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary— In  otbar  words.  antl-Communlst. 

"Secret  aganta  are  not  human,"  she  de- 
clared to  the  crowd.  "I  don't  raoognlze  her 
as  my  mother.  I  ask  the  Oovemment  to  exe- 
cute her  so  she  will  no  longer  be  a  menace  to 
the  people." 

Peasants  who  understood  they  must  at- 
tend, walked  10  miles  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion. .Fanatics  and  opportunists,  seeking  to 
preserve  their  own  sXlns,  crowded  to  the 
platform  to  shout  complaints  against  the  ac- 
cused. The  Communist  newt  agency  r«- 
I>orted  with  pride  this  triumph  of  loyalty  to 
State  o^er  the  decadent  and  imperialistic 
family  ties 

More  than  15,000.000  Chinese  have  perished 
during  the  past  aVi  years  as  a  raaiilt  of  Com- 


|aunlst  misrule,  man-made  famine  and  tiMi 
Campaign  In  Koran,  aeeordlng  to  tha  Fr«> 
China  AnU-Atrodty  Laague. 
[  Twelve  million  have  died  of  hunger.  000, 
MO  have  been  killed  in  Korea  fighting  an< 
LmOXOO  NatlonallsU  have  been  put  to  deatb 
The    Chinese    Communists   have    reverter , 
(o    purge    aild   terror   as   weapons   to   keei  1 
themselves  Ip  power.     Even  according  to  ofB  • 
iial  Peiptng  (Communist)  reports,  the  agra> 
flan    reformers   hsve    massacred    thousand  1 
In  a  nationwide  purge:   the  real  number  o  I 
Victims  undoubtedly  rtms  into  hundreds  o ' 
thousands. 

rOLLOWS   BOLSHXVIST  ootTxax 

I  The  Chinese  revolution — which  was  mora 
itpathy  than  revolt — is  following  the  cour«» 
cf  many  internal  social  revolutions,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Bolshevists  in  Rusali. 
it  produces  such  monstrous  symbc^  as  tb» 
toublic  trial,  in  which  a  mob.  under  compul 
f ton.  fear  and  fanaticism,  chants  the  deat  1 
(lemand  in  proper  response  to  the  grim  Iltanr 
0f  the  party  official. 

;  Natural  revulsion  of  the  people  forces  ths 
Communist  regime  to  perform  much  of  Hi 
slaughter  secretly:  public  trials  keep  wavei- 
Ing  opinion  In  line.  More  naive  elements 
^  tbe  west  view  this  growing  watfe  of  tez- 
fc-orlsin  as  an  indication  of  the  opposition 
jwhlch  the  Communists  are  facing,  and  de- 
rive great  hopes  therefrom. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  view  this  purf  » 
M  a  sign  of  Communist  weakness.  la 
Russia,  the  OGPU  and  their  successors  still 

Eploy  terror  to  wipe  out  even  stispected  of  - 
ition  and  to  cow  the  population  Into  aU- 
;  subservience.  The  China  purge  first  w*s 
ectTd  against  spies,  saboteurs,  band! 
jand  counterrevolutionaries.  Now.  it  h 
Spread  to  include  landlords,  merchants,  s' 
bents  and  the  clergy. 
'  Like  all  purges.  It  wUl  ultimately  lose 
boundaries;  like  ail  terror.  It  will  be  hard 
Btop. 

'     Death  Is  a  way  of  life  to  the  Chinese 

^unlsts.     In  1939  they  pushed  women 

jchlldren  ahead  of  their  Manchurlan  troo 

Jhoplng  the  Nationalists,  in  the  name  of  h 

jmanitarianism,  would  not  fire  until  too  la 

,Today,  in  Korea,  they  are  pushing  "hum 

(sea  waves"  of  Chinese  farm  boys  ahead 

their  own  trained  army  units,  buffers  to  a1 

'sorb  the  initial  shock  of  combat. 

'     Months  ago.  the  Central  Paopla's  Gove 

raent  of   the  Chinese  People's  Republic  w|ls 

accused  by  antl-Communlsts  of  agreeing  to 

liquidate  one  out  of  every  four  persons  of  its 

450,000,000  population  In  accordance  with  1  a 

Mao  Tse-tung -Stalin  pact  signed  in  Mosccfw 

February  13.  1950.     Reason  for  thU  aUeged|y 

[was  that,  due  to  lack  of  existing  resot 

(China's  economy  could  not  support  its 

lent  population. 

j  MEANS  or  Mwucmo  poptnjiTioN 

Whatever   the   truth   of  this.  Commtml^ 
China  now  is  reducing  her  poptilatlon  sj 
'tematicolly  by  five  means: 

1.  Use  of  untrained,  unsupported  troops 
Korea. 

2.  Annihilation  of  antl-Communlst 
rllla  groups. 

3.  Artificial  famine,  caused  by  Oovc 
seizure  of  crops. 

4.  Deportatkm  of  labcs'  to  Siberia. 

5.  Execution  or  Imprisonment  of  politic^ 
dissidents. 

Certain  of  the  purge  deaths  are  announced 
by  the  CommunisU  for  their  Iron  hand  pro  >- 
aganda  value.  From  December  1949  to  Ap:  U 
of  this  yaar.  tha  Mao  sources  aclcnowladg  4 
the  kUllng  of  mora  than  172.775  paraona.  t  » 
seizure  of  49,462.  aoaa  of  whom  were  sial  a. 

'  and  the  arrest  of  1M4.900.  msny  of  whom  sfa 
now  presumed  dead.     These  persons  were  1 

'  scribed  as  enemies  of  the  people  and  ban- 
dits, stock  party-line  tags  with  the  Uoactf* 
trade-mark. 
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During   the   Srst  S 
■•tkmalist 
datths  of  74jnf 
ment  of  41SJt6L 
at  undctaratliiad 

On  February  6.  the  Cbmmunlsts 
units  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army  bad 
wiped  out  90.000  remnant  bandits  In  cast 
China  during  tba  paat  jmtr.  MUltte,  ttey 
added,  was  helptng  to  earry  oat  land  icfo 
tn    combination     with    bandtt- 


Soath  Anhwel  bad 
executed  58 


In  March.  Mao's  Kwanttmg  1 

noaoead  that  aftar  mora  than  half  a 
about    15.000    eountareTolutionarlcs 
the  firing  sqoad.    NatlonallsU  said 
8  that  more  than  1.000  persons  at  Ptngbalang. 
tBfl^n^tTn  GovamiDant 


Coitral  News  Agency  (Nstkmallat) 
ffafiw^  on  May  18  that  Chinese  CoomunlBt 
aawapapers  admitted  180.000  peraoos  were 
itad  In  Puklen  Provlnoe  from  January  1 
IfCfl.    Tha  China  Mews,  Formosa's 

ingiuca  daily,  reported  30.000  pcr- 

were  arrested  at  SUMighal  In  a  4-da7 

round-up  through  April  SO.  of  whom  It  was 
believed  all  but  6.000  had  so  far  been  put  to 
death. 

On  January  2,  a  Oonununlst  report  tram 
Wuhan  said  tha  central  and  south  China 
military  area  at  the  Paople's  Liberation  Army 
aaaofanoed  that  from  January  through  No- 
Tambar  1950.  a  total  of  376.700  bandlU  had 
been  accounted  for.  of  whom  38.000  vrera 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

Ir.  April  the  Free  China  Antt-Atrodty 
League  gave  the  following  breakdown  of  &g- 
nras  by  Provinces  of  persons  put  to  death 
by  the  Ootnmunlats  up  to  the  end  of  Janu- 
uary.  Thaaa  do  not  Include  any  Korean 
caaoaltlaa: 
^  BoBfan.  850.000:  Kwangtung.  200.000:  Che- 
klang.  150,000:  KUngsl.  80.000:  Hupall.  W^ 
000:  Shantung,  50.000:  Kwangsi.  SOOjDOO: 
ancbwan.  300.000:  Shanghai  City.  50.000. 
Tnnnan.  30.000;  Kanau.  20.000:  Anhwel,  50.- 
000:  the  nine  Provinces  of  the  northeast. 
140.000;  Honan.  50.000:  Hopel  50.000;  Shansl. 
50.000;  Sikang.  30.000:  Kweichow.  30.000; 
Shensl.  30.000:  Tsinghai.  10.000:  Jehol.  20.- 
000:  Chahar,  20.000;  Sulyuan.  20.000;  Slklang. 
»),000;   and  Fuklen.  80.000. 

rwat  TBomam  exxttttib 
Taipei  (NatkMaaUsts)  In  April  said  public 
notices  aniKmndxig  death  sentences  were 
so  numerous  In  Changsha  City  there  was 
IK)  longer  enough  space  on  the  bxilletln 
boards  for  posting  them.  SUice  January. 
3.000  persons  were  reported  killed  and  7.000 
mora  wera  believed  secretly  executed  and 
10.000  htid  ba  eaatody. 

The  China  Union  Press  announced  the 
death  of  700  at  Kunming,  capital  at  Tun- 
nan,  tn  tha  mmtk.  ending  March  M.  Fifty 
thousand  were  arreated  In  Shanghai  tn  the 
3  day«  ending  AprU  17.  Taiwan's  newspaper. 
Hsln  Sheng  Pao.  reported.  The  Cocununlsta 
tn  Wuhan  azmounoed  10.000  bandits  had 
been  wiped  out  In  northwest  Kwmncil. 

May  Day  Is  the  Ooaununlst  holiday  of  the 
year.  In  Peiptng.  on  May  1.  more  than  600.- 
000  dtlaens.  70  abreast,  marched  or  danced 
cheerily  down  the  great  aqtaara  In  front  of 
the  Gate  of  Heavenly  Paaee  for  <  botm.  It 
was  a  -detnonatratlon  of  unity,  of  happtnaaa." 
said  the  Communist  leaders,  "of  stmogth.  of 
a  people  Joined  In  the  defense  of  peace  with 
all  who  seek  peace  and  are  willing  to  de- 
fend It." 

On  tha  aama  day.  Haagchow 
reported  mass  trials  and  the  pubdc 
tlon  of  162  "top  counterrevolutionary  crlm- 
Inals."  And  Slan's  Communists  raportad  on 
May  4  that  3.500  "bandits"  were  klUed.  cap- 
tured, or  wounded  In  the  northwest  army 
area.  Mao's  oAdals  In  Shanghai  said  on 
May    10   that    IS   people's    governments    In 
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to  death  and 


Like  baseball  In  America,  mam  murder — 
and  oflaial  TirwyTrV*"*.  is  drawing  crowds. 
In  SUn.  OOjOOO  attended  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  "arveral''  counteneruimtooarlea; 
the  Cooununlcta  also  aald  aanthir  lOjOOO 
Batened  to  the  broadcast  of  tha  avant.  Oom- 
aamlsts  in  Mukden  reported  on  May  12  that 
aOdOOO    attended    an    accoaatlan    meeting. 

roadcaat  to  an  ad- 
Dortng  the  meet- 
li^  the  head  of  tha  Mukden  Faimc  Security 
Bureau  reported  to  tha  people  on  the  1 1  liiaa 
at  coontarTWoItitkaiarles  and  odxirted  the 
people  to  f  p^'—  them. 

Twelve  '^Mmdtt  agents"  were  paraded  be- 
fore the  audience  and  accused  and  a  "batch 
of  counterrevolutionary  desaents"  wan  exe- 
cuted. 

Other  dtlBBiis  deemed  uiidselTBhh  are  sen- 
tcnxd  to  ban!  labor.  On  Jtme  12.  Taipei  re- 
ported 300.000  man  cooocntrated  at  polnu 
aloog  the  Petptng-Bankow  and  "nantatn- 
Pukow  railways  for  dispatch  to  tha  Wbar 
campa  In  Siberia.  The  men  ware  moatty 
family  members,  relattvea.  and  trtanda  of 
persons  klBed  by  the 
purve  of  "dissidents.'' 
artes."  asirt  "landlord  tyranta." 

This  was  the  swotid  such  group  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  rmiiiiniblala  to  hard  labor  tn 
Siberia  in  recent  montha.  An  earlier  group 
numbered  1  JtOjOOO  paiaopa.  Tstpal  aaM. 

1>y  propaganriaats  and  party 
by  betrayals  and  fanati- 
cism, the  terrible  paralysis  of  fear 


The  Real  Criiae :  Bad  Jod^ment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or  icxmRaorra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBEaKHTATIVES 

Monday.  October  i.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  uzKder  leave 
granted  to  extend  m.v  remarks  in  tlie 
RxconD,  I  Include  the  :folk)wing  editorial 
from  the  Dt!U-oit  Free -Press  of  October 
8,  1951: 

Thi  Rtal  Cana:  Bab  JtrnsMorr 

The  Senate  should  not  consent  to  Presi- 
dent Tnunan's  appointment  of  Dr.  Philip 
C.  Jeasup  to  the  UiUted  States  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  fronnd  for  rejection  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Ssiator  McCabthTs  chsrga  that  I^. 
Jessup  has  an  alBnlty  for  Commimlat 
causes. 

Adequate  eauae  exists  In  Jeesup's  record 
of  poor  Judgment  in  an  area  in  which  we 
have  already  stiflered  gricTotis  damage,  as 
in  KGvea.  and  in  which  irreparable  damage 
may  be  Inflicted  upon  us  In  future  by  fttrttter 
bad  guessing  in  foreign  pcdlcy. 

We  can  wcH  believe  that  Ambaaaador  Jes- 
sup is  a  loyal  dttaen  and  that  be  alBoarety 
believes  that  be  baa  the  rt^t  anawen  to  the 
problems  which  confront  this  Nation. 

Tet  in  these  perilous  and  treacherous  ttmea 
socnething  nrara  than  loyalty  and  sincerity 
are  required  to  stave  off  diaatter.  The  men 
entrusted  with  this  country's  fate  must  also 
have  sotind  Judgment  In  f ormulitliic  potkilaa 
an-*  courage  In  carrying  them  ovt. 

Jesstip's  record  ahowa  naltlMr. 

At  last  Thursday's  sraainn  of  the  Senste 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  balding 
hearings  on  his  nomlnatloaii.  for  eaampie. 
Jessup  diadoaed  a  heretofore  top  secret  direc- 
tive addressed  to  him  by  Secretary  Acheaon 


oa  July  18.  1M9.  the  key  paragraph  of  which 
foUows: 

Tou  win  please  take  as  your  assumption 
that  It  Is  a  fundam»tal  decision  of  Ameri- 
can policy  that  the  United  S'.ate5  0<:)es  net 
Intend  to  permit  further  extension  ^of  Com- 
manlet  dc»nlnstlon  oc  the  continent  of  Asia 
or  In  the  southeast  Asia  area." 

WUh  that  assumption  JeaRq>  faithfully 
and  ladaatrlaUy  Idanttllad  hUoaelf . 

What  steps  did  he  and  Acbaaon  then  uke 
to  check  OoiBmimlst  evpanaina  In  Asia^ 

At  the  very  time  Acbaaoo  tsaoed  this  direc- 
tive, Jaasup  was  potUag  togather  the  white 
OB  <^*nmi.  a  aaaatarplaee  of  deception. 
t  off  the  Chlneee  liatloikaiir'.s  and 
Invited  tbe  Chinese  Communists  to  ocoa 
and  get  It. 

Consider  this  sequence  of  events: 

Deosoaber  10.  1948:  Chiang  Kai-fhek  quit 
the  mainland,  arrived  In  Formosa  and  estab- 
lished his  regime  there 

December  22.  1949:  The  Jdfxt  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reeoHnBandad  that  Formosa  be  kept 

I>— tr**^'  S3.  1M0:  The  State  Department 
aaat  a  aacret  Inatmction  to  our  diplomatic 
mtaatona  abroad  to  inlnlnuze  the  possible  fall 
of  J\)Rnosa  and  to  emphast;!e  that  this 
Island  "has  no  sp>ecial  military  sigriL&canoe  " 
Oeoembcr  29.  1949:  At  a  me<.>ting  of  the 
NatlODal  Security  CotincU.  General  Bradley, 
for  the  JCS.  argued  for  a  mllr.ary  mission 
to  Formosa.  Achaeon  vetx^ed  tbe  idea  and 
Tiruman  aided  with  Acheeon. 

January  5.  1950:  At  his  press  conference 
Prealdent  Truman  decU.'ed  t.nat  the  United 
States  "wiU  not  pursue  a  course  ahich  will 
lead  to  InvolTement  In  the  dvU  conflict  in 
f^ttifc  •  •  •.  will  not  provide  military 
aid  or  advice  to  Chinese  fprces  en  Formosa." 
January  12.  1950:  Acheson  made  his  fa- 
mous speech  before  the  National  Press  Club 
excluding  both  Formoea  and  Kores  from  our 
defexMive  perimeter  and  thus  gave  notice 
that  the  Communists  ccul^  have  them. 

Jtme  24,  1950  The  Communists  attacked 
in  Korea. 

Itkt  dust  which  Secretary  Acheson  said  he 
vaa  "waiting  to  settle  in  China"  was  the 
screen  behind  which  Moscow  was  preparing 
a  war  that  has  already  cost  us  more  than 
13.000  dead  and  eO.OOO  wounded  and  the  end 
of  which  is  not  Ln  sight. 

Tet  President  Truman  now  proposes  to 
make  Dr.  J^saup.  whose  judgment  in  fwr- 
eastern  poUcy  hsis  proved  so  tragically  wrong, 
a  spokeonan  for  the  United  States  tn  the 
bear  pit  of  the  United  Nations 

We  pass  over  Jessups  appearance  as  a 
character  witness  for  Alger  Hiss  at  both  trials 
of  that  convicted  traitor. 

The  questldn  of  hU  fitness  to  decide  policy 
for  the  United  States  in  a  field  of  which  be 
has  ou'.y  textbook  kn<-Trledge  has  tinfortu- 
nately  been  confused  by  Senator  McCastrt's 
uaproved  charge  of  Commurast  sympathies. 
^  A  voaa  oai  aenfirTr.  Jessup  s  nonrlnatlon  can 
BOW  be  represented  as  a  v.ne  sgalnst 
"McCarthytsm" 

Just  as  aaally  a  vote  to  reject  Jessup  could 
be  Interpreted  as  a  iack-of-conhdencc  vote 
in  Af****"",  who  sponsors  him      As  Acheson 
MfeCartiiy  are  about  equally  disliked  in 
the  Isene  is  compUcated. 
Tbe  Senate  and  its  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
f»^^f^u|  try  to  put  out  of  mind  all  of 
■tuddylng  Izrelevancies. 
The  times  are  loo  perilous  to  pick  men  to 
uphold  our  Interests  abroad  becaujie  they  are 
for  Acheeon  or  McCarthy  cr  acrainst  them. 
Tba  aole  teat  should  be  fitneas 
When  his  record  to  date  is  examined  Am- 
bamador  Jessup  falls  in  our  opinion  to  Dkcet 
that  test. 

Tbe  flaaafta  ahotild  give  President  Tnunan 
an  uppoituidty  to  select  another  representa- 
tive of  the  mited  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions whose  Juugnient  has  nn  proved  so 
eonalBtenUy  damaging  to  our  natiooal 
security. 
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Trib«te  to  dM  Lalt  ReprtseaUHrc  Karl 
Stcfaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  JENNER 

or    IKOtAN* 

Ol  TKi:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondav.  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr  Pn^sident.  I  ask 
unantmouii  con^seni  to  have  pnnUxj  in 
tbe  Appexidtjc  of  Lhe  Rzccro  an  article 
With  reference  to  the  death  of  Repre- 
atDtat:ve  Karl  Stefan,  which  appeart*d  in 
the  Human  Events  for  October  3,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

When  Members  of  Congress  pass  on,  stiff 
Dtwtviarlea  in  the  papers  give  slight  Inkling 
of  tlie  rtral  olrcuraa:anci"s  We  believe  that 
in  many  cases  the  end  is  Hastened  by  over- 
wark  ai.d  discouragement.  TMs  long  and 
turbuieut  session  has  aRgraTatcrt  these 
causes.  \  Seven  House  Members  have  died 
since  January)  Tbe  death  yesterday  of 
Kar!  Stefan,  according  to  friends,  was  in  no 
small  measure  the  result  of  excessive  labors 
and  a  feellnj;  he  xnas  waiting  a  hojjeless  fight. 

Stef^M  represented  the  Third  District  of 
Neor:t!0!;a.  That  Is  an  area  reminiscent  of 
the  early  praine  communities  so  beautifully 
deacribed  by  Willa  Gather  In  her  novels 
about  Nebrasia.  The  Congressman  typified 
the  fnendUneas.  the  sturdy  Individualism, 
and  hatred  of  war  and  dictatorship  which 
cttAracterlz^  the  folk  out  there  Like  many 
of  Miss  Gather's  chaiacters.  Stefan  came  to 
the  prairies  from  his  native  Bohemia. 

Although  of  Czecl-.  race.  Stefan  felt  no 
bltterneas  toward  the  German  people  under 
Hitler  and  la  l&4a  did  hu  hit  for  healing  the 
iicars  of  war  In  that  year  he  Journeyed  to 
the  Rhineiand  where  he  presented  a  gift  of 
relief  money  from  a  town  In  mid-Nebraska  to 
a  German  town.  A  stout  fighter  agai.'ist 
central laed  government.  Stefan  was  tireless 
In  his  efforts  to  curtail  the  veritable  flood  of 
dangerous  requests  for  funds  from  Gongiess 
to  expand  coliectivlst  power.  Although  Ciis- 
ctiuraped  by  failure  to  stem  this  ail-powerful 
tide,  he  never  flinched.     Ave  atque  vale. 


No 


a«tral    Valley-BMBeTiile 
Mcaas  Less  AlaauBom 


latertie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.    HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirCAKIA 

in  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESE3»TATtVE8 

Friday.  October  S.  1951 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  aware  that 
the  power  shortage  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  become  a  national  problem 
which  appears  already  to  have  affected 
]?roducUon  of  aluminum  in  the  defense 
eJort.  In  connection  with  this  regret- 
table situation,  which  could  have  been 
avoided.  I  wish  to  include  two  editorials 
for  ^ixe  Rscou.  the  first  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  of  September  25  entitled 
•Chickens  Come  Home  To  Roost  in 
Power  Crisis"  and.  second  from  the  Red- 
ding Becoird-SearchiiJht  of  September 


25    entitled    "No    BonnevUle    Une.    No 
Aluminum  '* 

As  the  Sacramento  Bee  editorial  says: 

The  possibility  of  •  terious  we«t  coast 
power  shortage  has  been  eTideqt  for  womm 
time. 

Wot wtt hatandlng  Um  prvewloui  outlook. 
Con«r«M  tkim  been  untowartfly  niggardly  in 
providing  for  the  development  of  power  sup- 
plies, either  because  of  a  mistaken  idea  of 
economy,  or  because  of  the  opposition  of  tbe 
private  power  Intereats. 

As  the  Redding  Record -Searchlight 
points  up.  one  of  the  more  sensible  sug- 
gestions is  an  Interconnection  between 
the  Bonneville  power  system  In  the 
Northwest,  and  the  power  systems  of 
California  and  Utah.  The  proposed 
Bonneville  intertie  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  engineers  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  we  should.  I  believe,  make 
every  effort  to  overcome  the  political 
difficulty  so  that  this  sensible  suggestion 
can  be  made  a  reality. 

Only  recently  we  have  received  word 
that  the  private  utility  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia yould  bu  Id  a  steam  power  plant 
of  600.000  kilowatts  capacity.  This 
move  to  build  up  almost  non-existent 
power  reserves  is  commendable.  How- 
ever, it  seems  extremely  short-sighted 
and  stupid  to  deny  funds  for  public 
hydroelectric  power  plants  In  connec- 
tion with  Irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects  and  at  the  same  time  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  these  steam 
power  plants  which  day  after  day  will 
burn  up  irreplaceable  oil  supplies,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  allow  tbe  waters 
of  our  vestern  rivers  to  cause  flood  dam- 
age and  not  put  them  to  beneficial  use. 

If  these  streams  were  controlled  by 
storage  reservoirs,  then  the  drain  on  our 
precious  oil  supplies  would  be  reduced 
and  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  wasting 
forever  the  power  potential  of  these 
streams  as  they  are  allowed  to  flow  un- 
controlled into  the  .sea. 

It  is  also  rather  diffictilt  to  understand 
how  this  Congress  is  appropriating  funds 
and  ureing  reclamation  development  in 
a  number  of  foreign  lands  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  adopting  budget  poli- 
cies which  prevent  development  of  our 
natural  resources  and  obviously  weaken 
our  national  defense.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  proceed  again  with  a  logical,  far- 
sighted  program  for  construction  of  stor- 
age reservoirs  and  hydroelectric  power 
plants  in  our  Western  States.  The  edi- 
torials follow: 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  September  25, 
1951! 

CmcxxNs  CoMK  Home  To  Roost  ik  Pownt 
Cxisis 

Charles  E.  WlLson.  the  Nation's  defense 
mobihzer.  has  called  upon  the  west  coast 
aluminum  manufacturers  to  pnpmr*  plans 
for  moving  their  plants  from  the  Paciflo 
Northwest  because  of  a  power  deficiency. 

Tbe  shortage,  of  course,  Is  temporary.  But 
it  points  up  the  undependabillty  of  our  pow- 
er sources,  a  weakne.ss  which  could  prove 
embarrassing  if  the  Nation  was  at  war. 

What  U  tragic  about  tills  whole  tiling  Is 
that  the  contemplated  move  to  be  made  at 
a  great  sacriflce  of  time  and  moBey  would 
bave  been  unneceasary  had  it  not  been  for 
the  shortsigbced  naUonal  power  policy  of  tbe 
last  few  years. 

The  piMMibliity  of  a  serious  weei  eoaat  po«« 
er  shortage  has  been  evident  fur  aomc  time. 


Wotwttbita ndlTig  tbe  precarious  ouUchA, 
Coogrees  has  been  tmtowardly  niggardly  in 
provUUnc  for  the  development  of  power  sti|>- 
pIlM,  ettber  because  at  a  mlMiken  idea  of 
economy  or  beeaoee  of  tlie  cfpoitUon  ol  xp« 
lalfsta  power  tattnMs. 

And  while  tbe  aeaCe  sbortage  is  In  the 
Northwest,  tbe  matter  to  linked  directly  with 
Calif ornU  in  at  least  two  respects — ooe  Is  t|ie 
failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  a  gr^t 
Pacific  power  grid  as  kng  has  been  reco^ 
mended  by  engineers,  and  tbe  other  is 
slowness  of  Oongnss  in  authorising  feaai|{ 
projects  in  CalUomia  which  now  could 
sending  a  flow  at  precious  energy  into 
power  grid. 

A  ll&-mUe  tnuMBlHk>n  line  would  tie  to- 
gether tbe  power  resources  of  tlie  three  Ffe- 
dflc  States.  As  recently  as  Septemlier  19  t|ie 
Defense  Power  Administration,  In  a  mem|0- 
randum  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interl^. 
sUted:  I 

*The  advantages  of  thto  intercoi 
would  result  from  the  ii  iiimiilSihMi  of 
wise  unusable  excess  hydro  eaergy  from 
Pacific  Northwest  to  California  during  sQa- 
sonal  hlgb-water  and  off-peak  periods  on  ttie 
Columbia  River  system,  and  transmission  lof 
steam  power  from  California  to  tbe  Pacdfic 
Ncnrthwest  In  low-water  periods  on  tbe  Co- 
lumbia, j 

"Steam  power  would  be  transmitted  at|  • 
time  when  tbe  California  steam  plants  lire 
not  operating  on  peak  loads.  There  4re 
water  power  reservoirs  in  both  areas  where 
energy  can  be  stored.  Advantage  also  can 
be  taken  of  the  diversity  of  nin-off  betweta 
different  basins.  Mutual  advantages  wotad 
resiilt  to  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  and  tlie  C«^- 
fornla  power  systems  without  dlsadvanta^ 
to  either  area." 

It  is  a  little  late  to  think  about  meetl|>g 
tbe  current  sbortage.  The  chickens  ha^ 
come  borne  to  roost. 

But  the  situation  should 
to  reexamine  the  matter  more  doseiy 
vent  future  and  perhaps  more  serious 
ciencles — and  to  pay  leas  heed  to  the  v 
o:  the  private  power  Interests  which  Intobe 
tbe  false  prophecies  that  there  nevrr  will 
a  power  shortage. 


r 


(Prom  the  Redding  (Calif.)  RecortI-Searc|i- 
llght  of  September  25.  1S61 1 
No  BowwrraxK  Lini,  No  ALimutvit 
The  production  of  war- vital  alumj  num 
had  to  be  cut  10  percent  tn  tbe  Pacif  .c  Nc 
west  becaiise  there  is  a  shortage  cf 
The  situation  Is  bo  desperate  that  an 
of   solutions   have   been   proposed, 
from  steam  generators  (which  wouM  reqi 
several  years  to  design  and  btiild)    ,o 
cial  rain  making  (which  might  or  night 
work.) 

One  of  tbe  more  sensible  sonssttims  Is 
interconnection  between  tbe  Bonnet  Hie  poor- 
er administration  system  and  powei  systei  is 

i  in  OaUfomia  and  Utah.  Such  an  Interoai- 
neoUon  would  make  mere  firm  power  avafi- 
abie  both  in  tbe  Northwest  and  In  cailf^- 
nla.  because  each  system  would  maJce  up  for 
the  lacks  of  tbe  other.  | 

Bonneville,  operated  by  the  low-head, 
volume  flow  of  the  Coliunbla  Riv<5r,  ti 
out  an  almost  steady  flew  of  power,  day  ai 
night,  summer  and  winter.  When  the 
of  electricity  falls  off  (late  at  night  :md 
in  tbe  morning,  for  instance)  B>nnet 
can't  store  the  untised  electricity  hi 
batterlee.  and  it  can't  hold  back  tHe 
to  be  used  for  power  generatl<>n  lat 
Shasta  Dam.  boweTcr.  can  store  irater 
long  periods,  releasing  it  for  power 
tion  when  tbe  power  is  needed.  If  the 
Shasta  powerhotise  had  a  connection  wl^i 
BonnevUle,  stuplus  power  from  BinnevUle 
could   be   brought   here  during  ttoee   wee, 

'srnaU  hours  when  it  otherwise  irould  ^ 
wasted.  Tbe  Shasta  generators  I'ould  19« 
shut  down,  with  only  a  small  flow  of  wattr 
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going  tbroogh  the  turbtxiea.  Tbe  water  thus 
saved  In  Shasta  Lake  could  then  be  run 
through  tbe  turbines  later  in  tbe  day.  re- 
tumlag  aoBM  povar  to  ttm  Bonnerille  syi- 


ive  CuuB 
dtatrtct.  has  I 
of  a  Ohasta  •nniisTlUs  tntertlc.  bat  private 
gresd  and  partisan  politics  have  blocked  the 
proposal.  Tbe  result  Is  that  today  both 
Callfomla  and  tha  Morthwest  tmet  power 
shortages,  and  alumtmnn  output  baa  bad  to 
be  cut. 

to  davslop  tte  TtlaMf  wttwm 
covld  pave  the  way  for  tm 
aluminum  or  magaetfam  plant  near  Shasta 
Tha&  would  mean  a  lot  to  the  aco- 
It  of  Shasta  and  Ttinlty 
Counties.  It  would  add  to  our  w^twT**'  se- 
curity. So  far.  however,  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  enrtangar  natlooal  security  in  order 
to  prevent  any  dewlof  >iim  of  puMlc  power 
facmue    have  had  their  way. 


Biiifliani  Forma  la  for  Solriaf  Traasil 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAuroama 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  S.  1951 

Mr.  NLXON.  Mr.  President,  CoL  S.  H. 
Bingham,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Transportation  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
recently  has  made  public  a  formula  for 
solving  some  of  the  vexing  transit  prob- 
lems which  confront  cities  throughout 
the  country.  I  comxnexxl  the  ^*'»*f>*^T» 
formula  to  jrour  attention. 

In  recent  years  public  transportation 
In  many  ctttaa  liaa  foowl  itaelf  caught 
between  ristaa^  carts,  on  one  hand.  and. 
on  the  other,  a  concentration  of  traffic 
in  brief  peak  hours,  increaainc  compe- 
tition from  private  aut<MnoiAea  and  a 
change  in  the  p>attera  of  metropolitan 
areas  requiring  steadily  lengthening 
roales  on  congested  streets.  The  re- 
sult has  been  increasing  finaiKrial  strain, 
increasing  fares,  and  in  some  cities,  im- 
•paired  service. 

OoloDel  Bingham  has  spent  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  oentory  in  mass  public 
transit,  not  only  as  administrator  of 
one  of  the  largest  systems  in  the  wnrld. 
but  also  as  adviser  to  municipalities  all 
over  this  country,  in  Europe  and  South 
America  and  as  an  expert  m  the  United 
States  Army  in  two  wars. 

Rapid,  frequent  public  transportation 
in  large  urbaii  areas  at  reasonable  fares 
and  in  safe,  modern  vehicles  is  as  vital 
as  any  other  utility.  Because,  as  Colonel 
Bingham  says,  "It  may  weU  come  to  pam 
that  the  individual  private  company  may 
not  be  able  to  furnish  the  type  of  service 
desired  at  a  fare  considered  reasonable," 
be  has  worked  out  a  broad  plan  applica- 
ble to  any  city.  It  is  a  far-sighted,  thor- 
oughly feasible  formula  which  might 
well  be  considered  by  authorities  wher- 
ever streets  have  bectmie  costly,  cluttered 
roadblocks  rather  than  arteries  for  the 
free  flow  of  commerce. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

iiat  a  stafemmest  of  the  , 
formate  as  presented  by  Col  s.  H.  Bfnr- 
ham  on  Jii^  16  in  an  address  to  a  Joint 
meettnc  of  ttie  metropolitan  tralBc  and 
transit  committee  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Transporution  Ctob.  Inr.,  be  print- 
ed in  tbe  Appendiz  of  the  BnxMu. 

There  brtog  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoui.  as  follows: 


knk  for  a  new  type  at 
tkm  or  transit  that  will  proirtds  this  pubtte 
service.  Tbe  eoBUMuuty  moaS  tbm  take  a 
)  active  role  m  the  provistaa  at  thto 
even  to  the  potnt  of  ta»- 
Ihe  enterprise  aiid  coo- 
troinag  its  T— ***'irT 

I  have  given  this  long  and  detailed  study. 
As  a  result.  I  have  evolved  a  formula  which 
I  am  oonfldent  la  appUcabte  in  broad  ootUae 
to  mast  Gtttss  whtah  may  have  to 
bus  transit  bmlBsaa.  Local 
of  eouns.  require  mwlllraHnmi  In  details 
of  this  formula.  This  Is  the  mat  ttane  I  have 
dlseassad  my  fermula  tn  public.  It  calls  ftrat 
for  a  new  type  of  government  busineas  entity. 

This  is  a  new,  kind  of  public  traastt  cor- 
poration which,  for  want  of  a  title,  could 
be  termed  'XMty  Transit  Corp."  It  would 
tbe  be»t  features  of  private  and 
enterfxise.  It  would  retain  the 
of  operation  known  in  the  beet 
coBipaUttve  indtistry  and  the  financial  and 
other  advantages  oi   eooununlty  operation. 

This  oorporatkin  would  acquire  tbe  facili- 
ties and  equipment  or  the  erlsttng  private 
transtt  company  or  eonapanlee  in  tt«  dty 
through  an  exchange  of  revenue  bonds  for 
tbe  physical  amets  and  property.  I  shall 
go  into  this  in  greater  detail  later,  but  I 
riiotild  like  to  point  out  here  that  in  this 
vray  the  private  transit  line  Is  acquired  vrith 
no  outlay  of  municipal  funds  and  with  no 
strain  on  municipal  borrowing  power.  It  is 
paAd  for  out  at  eamlasL 

One  at  the  principal  benefits  under  my 
formula  would  be  freedom  of  the  public  cor- 
poration from  tauideuBume  State  and  Fed- 
era]  taxee  vrtilch  have  been  a  large  factor  in 
the  financial  problem  of  the  i^vate  ccnn- 
panlea.  Without  additional  (are  Increases  or 
use  at  funds  from  other  soorees.  I  believe 
that  essential  serrice  can  be  made  readUy 
avaUable  under  public  ownership  In  most 
cities  and  attractive  enough  to  aid  in  the 
reduction  of  traffic  problems.  In  cities 
where  more  than  one  local  transit  ocanpany 
operates,  acquisition  by  tbe  public  tranalt 
corporation  vrould  permit  elimination  of 
wasteful  ccmpetltive  routes,  and  ooordina- 
tion  of  all  Qiiiss  transit  facilities  to  give  the 
public  the  best   possible  service. 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  method  of  acqui- 
sition. 

I  believe  a  dty  should  acqtiire  privately 
owned  transit  properties  in  return  for  reve- 
nue bonds  issued  for  a  term  of.  say  ao  years. 
Nattirally  there  wtU  be  negotiation  on  the 
ptirchase  price  which  will  deptend  upon  con- 
ditions in  each  city  and  the  book  values  of 
the  physical  assets  involved  Pvirchase 
prices  for  some  transit  prc^ierties  in  the  past 
have  ranged  between  once  and  twice  the 
gross  anntzal  Income. 

The  bonds  would  be  issued  by  this  public 
transit  corporation  which  would  not  be  a 
I>art  of  tbe  regular  city  government.  Pay- 
ment of  interest  and  amortization  otf  ttasss 
bonds  would  be  asstired  by  a  requtramant 
that  the  fare  should  be  stifflclent  to  pay  op- 
erating expenses  and  debt  service.  Since 
the  transit  property  run  by  this  aublic  trans- 
tt carp(»nitlon  would  be  tax  exempt,  tbe 
likelihood  of  tbe  necessity  for  an  increased 
fare  to  meet  obligations  would  be  smaU. 


it  would  be  iveceaaary  to  adept 
ptooedure  because  few  cities  these  days 
l****  It««  borrtnrtng  power  sufflcieni  for  the 
acqtuatthm  at  a  transit  system.  With  tax 
cxemptlan  on  the  traaalt  property  and  a  20- 
year  amortlBatlon  period  for  the  tx^nds.  I 
opnration  could  produce 
at  a  reasonable  fare.  One 
cftha  crtucal  probiema.  at  oouna.  is  man- 

It  is  esssntlal  that  management  be  busi- 
ness-like. Therefore,  my  formula  proposes 
a  corporate  form  rather  than  merely  estao- 
bahlng  another  city  department. 

The  day  to-day  operatloiis  and  maztage- 
ment  ocmtrol  under  my  formula  would  re- 
malB  In  tbe  hands  at  present  management 
oTthe  prlTste  companies — provtcted.  of 
eotfltae.  that  the  baianee  sheet  and  operating 
Btatsaasa^  of  qflstlng  aBaaAgeasent  show  tt 
to  be  stioosstful  and  alsrt  to  u«  responsibil- 
iJes- 

The  management  would  be  given  authority 
to  rtm  the  prcperty  in  tlie  mcwt  efficient 
manner  possible,  but  complete  regulatory 
control  would  be  vested  tn  the  city  This 
would  dfwrce  transit  iteration  from  the 
'•dto^  c(  govammsfit  and  civtl  service. 
It  would  he  nm  as  are  the  mort  progressive 
private  enterprlsea. 

To  SUIT  up.  I  think  that  In  thU  type  at 
public  transit  corporation  we  eet  the  be«t 
features  ol  both  private  and  public  owner- 
ship. We  reduce  tl-e  fare  burden  on  the 
ndsr  BO  that  transit  patronage  is  encouraged. 
eni  traae  congestion  rehered 

FoOovlac  this  pattaiu  vre  can  bare  a  weU 
run,  iAcluutly  managed  transit  system.  Tbe 
rider  has  a  stake  in  tbe  enterprtpe  Man- 
it  has  the  ecooamlc  resronsibilities  of 
ope^^tlng  expenses  irom  the  rev- 
enue dertvad  from  a  low  fare,  and  Is  given 
the  autbortty  and  freedom  from  red  tape  to 
makt  aucb  a  result  pomMn. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  today  Is  point  out 
to  you  that  an  eaeantial  public  utility,  mass 
transit.  Is  In  s  period  of  severe  economic 
The  powerful  social  and  economic 
on  this  Industry  are  forcing  it  tato 
a  posttlao  where  It  may  not  be  able  to  do  its 
Job  undw  the  uBOSl  paMam  of  private  enter- 
prise tn  this  country.  We  m-isi  therefco-e 
devise  a  new  pattern.  ubIue  the  best  elemenu 
of  both  private  and  (  •;  :  .;.ity  enterprise  to 
assure    the    contlni.  this     essential 

service 

I  bare  stiggested  such  a  pattern,  a  public 
transportatKo  oorporattaBi,  in  broad  outline. 
Bach  community  will,  of  oocuse.  have  to  work 
out  the  details  to  meet  Its  own  needs  and 
circumstances. 

Inherent  in  this  formula,  no  matter  how  it 
to  worked  out  in  any  cUty,  are  seven  b4>nefiu 
which  I  have  indicated  and  which  I  should 
like  now  merelv  to  recapitulate.     They  are: 

1.  The  municipality  would  ultimately  be- 
eocne  owner  of  the  transit  &£stcm  which 
ssrvcs  it.  > 

2.  It  would  scquire  this  system Vt  tio  cost 
to  tbe  fanjpayer  or  taxpayer  S 

3  It  would  acquire  thto  system  .^ith  no 
outlay  of  its  own  general  funds.         * 

4  It  would  acquire  this  .fystem  without 
affect  on  Its  debt  limit  and  without  diminish- 
ing its  borrowing  povrer  for  other  caplt'U 
iraproTRneuts. 

5  It  would  have  a  coordinated  transit  sys- 
tem operating  solely  for  the  community » 
benefit. 

6.  The  municipally-owned  public  transit 
corporation  could  operate  without  pressure 
or  restriction  from  outside  sources. 

7.  The  city  would  have  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity of  this  essential  service. 

This  Is.  of  course,  no  complete  cure  foe  all 
the  Ills  of  public  transportation  and  traflh: 
in  our  cities  But  It  is  a  fair  statement  ol 
the  problem  and  a  sound  approach  to  solving 
it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

n*  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UM  PKL)  STATES 

Monday.  October  S,  1951 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  at  their  kick- 
off  luncheon  today.  Monday.  Octot«er  8. 
Th^  American  Federation  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  thcir  president.  Paul  Strachan. 
has  been  carrying  on  an  active  and  ef- 
fective campiaign  in  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion s  phj-sically  handicapped.  Tliis  ad- 
dress is  most  timely  a*  we  give  national 
recoRnitJon  to  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  entering 
into  a  progi'am  of  expanded  production 
for  national  defense,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  make  a  greater  effort  to  fit  our  phys- 
ically handicapped  into  positions  where 
they  can  be  of  real  service,  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  the  Nation. 

During  my  4  years  as  Governor  ol  the 
State  of  Kansas.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  the  national  organi- 
zation, and  our  State,  through  the  co- 
operation of  civic  and  veterans'  organi- 
zations, in  conjunction  with  our  State 
employment  service,  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  to  these  citizens.  We  had 
fine  cooperation  from  thj  employers  in 
our  State,  arid  made  some  very  definite 
sains  in  the  number  employed  and  the 
remilts  obtained. 

I  am  confident  that  this  year,  during 
the  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week,  additional  thousands  of  our  physi- 
cally handicapped  citizens  will  t>e  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  render  a  service  to  their 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

\ooRESs    or    Paul    A.    Stsacram.    Prksjdejtt. 

Amtkicau   Piloekation   of  the   Physicaixt 

Hanotcappu,  BxrusK  Kick  Oft  Lcncheow. 

'icirnw.'    ST.iTxnt    HoTO..    Washington, 

D  C  CXrroBsa  8 

Mr.  To*«tma«t*r.  Rabbi  OerBtenfeld.  Mon- 
slgnor  McGowftn,  distintruisbed  guests. 
friends.  Ten  y«ars  ago  we  began  a  militant 
eanipalgn  to  inculcate  in  the  niinda  of  tbe 
American  people  the  fact  tiiat  their  physi- 
cally h«ndtrapped  brotiwrs  a«d  sisters  are 
not  worthies*  human  wrecic.ige.  wuh  the 
status  of  second-  aad  third-claas  ciUzeixs, 
but.  are  a  valuable  national  resource. 

We  have  not  yet  achieved  our  goal,  al- 
though deQnlte  progress  has  been  made.  On 
cmplcyment  of  handicapped,  alone,  since 
1»40  «»  have  come  from  27.675  placements 
In  that  year  to  276  823  in  1951.  with  a 
cumulative  total  of  2.255  000  handicapped  so 
placed,  over  the  10-year  span.  Theae  handi- 
capped, so  rescued  irom  the  human  scrap 
pile,  tiave  proven  their  worth  a«  workers  and 
as  elUseiur.  They  hare  shown  wUllngiieaa. 
iOfitr-  diligence,  and  thetr  producUon  per- 
fonnance  ta  as  good  as  nonhandlcapped  and. 
la  m'Uijr  instances,  better. 

This  1*  provini?  uiat  ihr  proper  approach 
to  soJutlon  of   the  handicapped  problem   is 


not  charity:  not  the  crocodile  tears  of  6xe 
I'll  Cry  for  Tou  ps\iedo  pbUantbroplsta  and 
humanitarians  who  are.  really,  more  con- 
cerned about  having  their  pictures  in  th» 
paper,  than  actually  giving  needed  servloe 
to  the  handicapped 

We  shall  never  succeed  with  this  problem, 
ailectlng  In  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  IIVM 
of  some  30.000,000  American  cltlxens.  uatfl 
wc  cease  attempting  to  futUely  palliate  the 
evU.  instead  of  seeking  and  applying  a  real 
remedy 

After  more  than  36  years  of  study  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  proper  method  is  to 
regard  this  as  a  cold-Mooded  ceonomlc  prop- 
osition We  have  tbeee  millions  of  handi- 
capped people  We  must  either  form  a 
EuthanasiA  League  and  thus  kiU  them  off.  or 
we  must  find  a  way  to  integrate  them  Into 
our  social  and  economic  life.  We  cannot 
longer  ignore  them  ai^d  we  cannot  ***"'*— 
them  by.  once  a  year,  mailing  a  check  to 
otir  favorite  charity  and  then  rubbing  our 
hands  with  smug  self-satisfaction,  while  say- 
ing. Well,  were  all  through  with  that  for 
another  12  months." 

No;  you.  and  you.  and  you — all  of  us-^ 
must  realize  that  in  this  matter  we  are  our 
brothers'  keepers,  and  we  cannot  escape  or 
evade  that  responsibility  by  any  shallow  or 
false  sophistries  whatsoever. 

While  we  Icnow  that  employment  of  handi- 
capped is.  basically,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  program  yet,  we  also  know  that  tbere 
are  other  phases,  medical  treatment,  educa- 
tion, and  training,  etc..  which  likewise  are 
essential  and  to  meet  which  needs,  today, 
there  is  grave  lack  of  trained  speciaUsts, 
facilities,  and  funds  to  do  this  highly  im- 
portant Job. 

It  is  my  absolute  conviction  that  the  great 
pillars  of  this  program  are,  on  the  one  hand. 
Industry  and  business  and,  on  the  other, 
labor.  There  you  have  the  employers,  so 
Vital  and  necessary  to  the  success  of  this 
program,  and  in  the  other  extreme  you  have 
the  people  who  make  up  the  working  popu- 
lation. Unless  there  is  understanding  of 
this  problem  and  agreement  between  these 
two  groups  as  to  supporting  the  program  it 
cannot  win. 

Today  in  many  cities  across  country  we 
have  established  laix^r-management  com- 
mittees. In  my  judgment  there  are  the 
places  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the  program  for 
handicapped.  There  plans  can  be  studied 
and  in  the  light  of  experience,  other  plana 
adopted  or  amended,  that  will  provide  for 
the  utmost  use  of  our  handicapped  In  the 
25.000  different  Kinds  of  Jobs  existing  today. 
and  I  may  say.  parenthetically,  that  we  hav* 
already  found— thanks  to  the  fine  but  still 
incomplete  research  Job  done  by  the  United 
Sta-.es  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  United 
States  Bxireau  of  Employment  Security,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service — that  handicapped 
can  fill  satisfactorily  more  than  10.000  of 
those  Jobs  if  they  are  fitted  into  work  where 
their  own  particular  disability  is  not  a  factor. 

In  these  labor -management  committees  we 
have  the  means  to  do  the  greater  part  of  this 
Job  because  management,  as  representing  the 
employers,  will  thus  learn  from  actual  ex- 
perience the  great  value  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple as  workers,  and  labor  will  learn  thus  that 
Its  own  people  are  not  necessarily  to  be  laid 
on  the  shelf,  a  drrin  upon  their  families, 
communities.  States,  and  the  Nation,  when 
Injury  or  disease  incapacitates  them  for  one 
Job  but  there  are  many  other  Jobs  for  which 
such  persons  may  be  trained. 

In  these  Isbor-management  committees,  1 
firmly  believe,  we  have  the  crucible  which 
will  melt  down  the  metal  and  bum  off  the 
dross  and  slag  until  we  develop  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  great  public  service  program  to 
utlllM  our  physically  handicapped  so  that 
within  their  capacities  to  perform  they  will 
have  the  same  opportunities  as  nonhandl- 
capped, and  no  longer  will  they  be  told  "not 
wanted"  when  seeking  employment  so  that 
they  may  earn  their  way  as  taxpayers  not 
taxeaters. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  W  LEY 


or  wiacuwmr 

IN  THE  8EKATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA|m 

Monday,  October  8,  1  )S1 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presiden;,  wc  hear 
A  great  deal  of  talk  these  days  about  the 
problems  ol  American  youth.  There  is 
much  wnxtjlug  about  our  y^ung  peo- 
ple— a  good  deal  of  it  compete ly  unjufctl- 
fled.  incidentally.  But  comparatively 
few  folks  ever  bother  to  dc  anythjlng 
constructive  for  and  with  :he  yotng 
pe<4)le. 

One  exception  to  that,  however,  in  a 
new  series  of  excellent  tele'vision  brokd- 
casts,  the  American  Youth  Forum,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Theodore  Gran  k.  founder 
and  moderator  of  the  famed  American 
Forum  of  the  Air.  To  my  wa  f  of  tbitik- 
ing,  the  American  Youth  Po:Tmi  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive  usjs  of  tele- 
vision by  any  network.  j 

Under  the  theme  "Youth  Wants)  to 
Know,"  some  50  bright  ycung  people, 
aged  16  to  20,  from  high  s<>^ools  ind 
junior  colleges,  submit  their  cuestioni  to 
some  prominent  personality  in  public 
life.  An  audition  program  was  pre- 
sented on  September  8  with  oiy  able  ^as- 
sociate,  the  senior  Senator  :'rom  Ofhio 
[Mr.  TattI ,  as  guest.  The  qu«  stions  Und 
answers  prored  so  dsmamic  and  spirited 
as  to  enhearten  every  one  who  saw  und 
was  connected  with  that  initial  progrfmi. 
Other  guests  have  been  my  collea|nie 
ttfte  senior  Senator  from  ^ashinglton 
fMr.  Cain],  the  junior  Seaitor  fiKxn 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HuMPHurr],  and  last 
Saturday  night  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey.  Director  of  Selective  iServicei 

I  have  in  my  hands  the  transcript  of 
General  Hershey's  talk.  I  mu:  t  say  that 
the  youngsters  really  offered. seme q^a- 
dld  questions,  evidencing  mature.  wtU- 
repsoned  thinking. 

Having  long  been  interested  in  the  use 
at  television  for  edacatkmal  purpoaea,  I 
am  dehghted,  indeed,  to  pay  m?  resp^ctg 
therefore  to  Ted  Granik,  to  tht  Natiaoal 
Broadcast  Co.,  and  to  all  of  the  fdlks 
aasQciated  with  American  Youih  Porlim. 

The  prtigram  is  presented  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Legion  e|ich 
Sattirday  night  over  the  NBC  televi^n 
network.  It  originctes  from  ;he  NBC- 
TV  studios  in  the  Wardnian  Park  H<>tel 
from  7  p.  m.  to  7 :30  p  m.  j 

The  American  Legion,  as  we  all  knpw, 
has  long  been  interested  iii  heli^big 
American  youth  fulfill  our  high  est  ideals. 
Its  famous  Boys*  State  and  Girls'  St^tte, 
Involving  youthful  government  In  a( 
are,  I  believe,  two  of  the  most  nan 
Ideas  which  any  organization  has 
initiated  in  connection  \inth  y)ung  (peo- 
ple. Next  week  the  Legion  cor  ventioh  is 
■wetlna  in  Miami.  There  wii:  certa^ly 
be  a  great  deal  for  the  assemble  <1  Legion- 
naires and  auxiliary  memb«rs  to  be 
proud  of  indeed. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  giieat 
deal  of  talk  about  the  problem."  of  youth, 
but  American  Youth  Forum  L  the  t>pe 
Of  program  that  is  going  to  help  tnke 
care  of  those  problems.  It  ihallenges 
the   mett?e   of   youth.     It   uas   youths 
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Vital  energy  akxng  wbcrily  conatnicUve 
Hnes.  .  It  abows  yoong  people  that  we 
Talue  them.  We  wint  their  best  judg- 
ment We  want  to  treat  them  in  as 
mature  a  fashion  as  th^  themselves 
can  achieve.  We  want  them  to  help 
solve  their  own  problems  and  those  of 
adult  America. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  wrong  type 
of  program  or  television.  Well,  in  Amer- 
ican Youth  Forum  we  have  a  ver.-  fine 
pxample  of  a  right  type  of  program,  a 
program  meriting  the  hacking  oi  parent- 
teacher  organteations.  youth  groups,  civie 
clubs,  and.  yes,  everyone  else  in  America 
who  is  interested  in  our  young  people. 
It  is  the  type  of  program  which  merits 
commercial  sponsorship  and  backing 
from  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
t:m.  I  feel  sure  it  wiD  get  such  backing. 
America  always  rewards  fine  projects  like 
this. 

I  had  hoped  to  place  the  full  text  of 
last  Saturdays  transcript  in  the  Appen- 
dix  of  the  RxcoRD.  but  since  that  would 
exceer'  the  ncrmal  two-page  Record 
limit.  I  have  had  to  make  certain  neces- 
sary cuts  in  the  j-anscript.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  do  so.  but  I  think  that  General 
Hershey  and  the  yoiuig  people  involved 
will  forgive  me. 

I  have  concentrated  on  retaining  those 
sections  containing  General  Hershey's 
repUes  on  the  subject  of  the  draft,  with 
which  he  is  most  thoroughly  familiar. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  General  Hershey 
was  very  careful  to  point  out  that  many 
folks  have  opinions  about  a  lot  of  things 
in  which  they,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  not  expert.  So  he  very  carefully 
drew  the  line  when  questions  arose  on 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  versed  to  give  an  authori- 
tative answer. 

I  commend  General  Hershey  for  that 
careful,  conscientious,  and  humble  atti- 
tude Many  men  in  public  life  could 
benefit  by  using  that  type  of  careful 
approach,  in  which  the  mdividual  does 
not  presume  that  he  knows  everything 
about  everything.  I  hof>e  that  the  yotmg 
people  who  heard  General  Hershey  on 
Saturday  learn  that  splendid  lesson  from 
him — Never  to  be  '"sure"  of  things  when 
they  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  facts 
and  background  to  really  give  a  definite 
opinion. 

I  recall  that  Will  Rogers  once  stated 
in  his  inimitable  humble  way.  in  effect: 
"It  aint  the  things  that  people  don't 
know  in  this  world  which  cause  so  much 
trouble ;  its  the  things  that  people  think 
they  do  know  but  which  just  ain't  so.** 

Fortunately,  we  have  In  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey a  man  who  is  careful  not  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  his  own  background  and 
authority. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  broadcast  l>e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Amsric.an  Yottth  Poarrn 
Vtea  W.   Lliwxlltn    m.  How    would    the 
tmivenal  military  training  affect  high-school 
•tadents? 

*     MIh  UUuan  Makdkll.  I  want  to  know.  Is 

|lt  democratic  for  the  Government  to  defer 

students  with  high  L  Q.'s? 


Mr.  Cuw  R  ErrsoM  I  want  to  know.  Is 
President  Truman  Justified  in  accusing 
newspaper  officials  for  releaslrg  InformatlaD 
already  r€lt?ased  by  the  Pentagoat 

AitnoxrsctM  These  are  a  fevr  at  the  qoee- 
tions  young  America  is  as.king  today.  What 
are  the  answers''     Youth  wan'is  to  know. 

The  Nationa;  Broadcasting  Co.  presents 
the  American  Tooth  Pamm.  a  pragnua  dedi- 
cated to  the  prtnrtple  ttkst  Oke  future  at 
AiBSitea  rssts  with  the  yovag  people  of  otir 
Natloa.  And  to  help  iseriln  sotne  at  the 
qwMlloM  tm  tbmtr  ■rtada.  Iwre  istbe] 
aatf  dtaraetar  or  «b*  anartcaa  Touth 
Theodore  Ormnlk. 

Ux.  OBAjnx.  Ooud  erentng.  Our  guest  to- 
night has  one  of  the  toughest  .lobs  In  the  Ma- 
tkam.  that  of  bnsrtng  oar  aelaettee  Ssmce 
Systam.  I  have  a  tigh  panoaal  ngud  tor 
Maj.  Oen  Lewis  M.  BsitMy.  tiM  draft  dbve- 
tor.  I  had  the  great  ptltttegi'  at  aervlDf  ■• 
one  of  his  ctvUUn  aides  duiin  z  the  last  war. 
I  recall  be  was  a  major  then,  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  selecttvs  eeiiHee  com- 
mittee wlien  we  flxst  began  cur  asaodaUon 
and  tnendsliip.  I  shaU  always  remember  his 
affectionately  dubMag  ■■•  m»  oorporal 
the  thrill  I  had  tn  esMtfteg  htai 
stars  when  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier 
general. 

The  yoangsters  in  our  studlD  tonight,  who 
were  brought  here  under  the  uusploee  of  the 
American  Legion,  want  to  question  the  gen- 
eral about  his  recent  trip  to  i:urope  and  the 
proepects  for  the  draft. 

But  first  here  Is  a  little  l>ac:Eground  Infor- 
mation  a)x>ut  our  guest.  G<  neral  Hershey 
was  bom  in  Indiana.  He  is  a  soldier  but 
not  a  "brass  hst,"  for  he  came  up  through 
the  ranks.  He  has  served  as  a  rtiral  school 
superintendent,  a  )ob  he  quit  to  join  a  Na- 
tional Otiard  imlt  at  the  Mexican  border.  In 
France,  after  World  War  I.  he  aelped  arrange 
for  the  return  home  of  American  troops  He 
Is  the  father  of  selective  service,  as  well  as 
the  father  of  four  chlldn^n.  His  hobby  Is 
psychology.  He  has  a  htige  Utirary  and  says 
he  likes  to  know  what  makes  people  tick. 

And  now.  General,  our  yount;sters  want  to 
know  what  makes  you  tick. 

Ocneral  Hexshzt.  Weil,  If  n.  wouldn't  be 
presomptuous.  I  would  like  to  say,  Ouporal. 
I  think  the  problem  tonight  Is  not  what 
makee  people  tick,  but.  after  I  look  over  this 
group  of  youngBters.  I  am  wond<'rlng  whether 
I  am  going  to  tick  or  not:  and  arhen  we  find 
that  one  out.  then,  they  can  i^  Into  what 
makes  me  do  It. 

Mr.  GsAinx.  Shall  we  take  tiie  first  ques- 
tion. General? 
General  Hkbshxt.  Let's  go. 
Mr.  Llzwbxtk.  General  Hershey.  my  name 
is  Fred  Llewellyn,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how  universal  military  training  would  af- 
fect our  high-school  students. 

General  HnsHxr.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
easy  one  to  answer  because  every  time  the 
CoPftTSBS  has  legislated  In  this  field,  they 
have  always  planned  to  let  tl>e  individual 
finish  high  school  before  he  took  military 
tnUning,  that  lii.  providing  he  could  get 
through  by  the  time  he  is  20  years  old — and 
he  wotild  have  to  be  a  pretty  good  football 
player  If  they  wanted  to  keep  him  much 
longer  than  that.  So,  my  answer  would  be 
that,  as  far  as  high  school  gees,  universal 
military  training  I  don*t  think  :reates  mxich 
of  s  problem  for  them.  The  problem  is 
further   on   in   the   educational   system. 

Mr.  Llxwklltm.  Then  you  dont  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  of  thl<  marks  busi- 
ness, that  Is.  that  the  highes:  half  would 
get  to  stay  in  high  school  and  the  other 
half  would  go  into  military  training? 

General  Hekshxt.  Well,  I  suppose,  being  a 

little  facetious,  we  ought  to  let  them  go  to 

school  a  while  even  if  they  arec  t  too  bright. 

Mr.    GaANiK.  Go   ahead,    maun.     Do  you 

have  a  question? 

Question.  General  Hershey.  I  want  to 
know,  are  you  in  iavor  of  univtu^al  military 
training? 


I  have  beMi 


General  HzxsHrr.  Tea. 

Question  Do  you  think  we  can  avotd  do- 
Int  :be  rame  thing  thai  happened  to  Ger- 
man y  before  Wi.vld  War  I? 

Oe.neral  Hebshi-t  Well.  I  think  we  are 
jumping  a  ittiie  fast  there  Just  because 
people  live  in  a  white  house,  and  the  a^blte 
bowe  bums  up,  is  no  sign  that  everybody 
else  who  lives  in  a  white  hoiue  Is  going  to 
be  burned  out.  I  think  the  people  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  going  to  get  Into 
militartaa.  If  that  is  whst  you  are  worry- 
ing abattt.  It  Is  a  question  of  mind  and  a 
tfpamtttem  of  the  way  people  approach  things. 
The  Swiss  have  t>een  orer  ther«  for  a  great 
many  centuries,  and  one  of  the  thlnes  that 
Impressed  me  on  this  la«t  trip  was  that  the 
one  place  that  you  are  conscious  people  are 
going  to  avrvtve  is  in  Swinerland:  and  cer- 
tainly they  haven't  damaeed  democracy 
much  In  Swltaerland  because  there  they 
don't  let  the  central  government  do  any- 
thtam. 

Mr.  Gaaimc    Go  ahe«d.  young  lady. 

Miss  Manbkll.  I  am  Mtrlan  Mandeil.  and 
I  want  to  know,  is  it  des'rable  and  demo- 
cr».tic  for  the  Covertment  to  defer  college 
studenu  with  high  I   Q  *«f 

General  HaassET.  Well,  you  kind  of  put  me 
on  the  spot  a  little  on  two  or  three  thiiigs, 
because,  in  the  first  {dace  I  am  not  so  sure 
what  a  thing  to  that  Is  democratic,  and  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  'Is  it  democratic?"  Now,  is 
It  democratic  to  send  a  boy  19  or  20  or  21 
or  22  or  23  to  fight  and  leave  a  SO-year  old  not 
to  fight?  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  it,  but 
the  reason  yxtm  send  the  youn(ireter  Is  be- 
cause he  can  do  aomethlng  while  the  SO-year 
old  can't.  Now.  if  we  are  going  to  send  any 
one  to  college,  we  had  probably  better  send 
some  one  who  can  get  along  in  college.  That 
Is  one  of  the  baste  reasons  why  you  pick  out 
the  high  I.  Q  er  to  go  to  c<>llei?<»,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  he  can  do  something. 

Miss  MAmsix  Dont  you  think  there  will 
be  antagoolsm  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
are  not  so  bright  and  who  have  to  go  into 
the  military  toward  those  who  ars  brighter 
and  who  get  to  go  to  college? 

General  Hbmsdcy.  1  think  you  are  sajring 
that  we  duwltf  lose  the  (>sychology  that  you 
should  never  have  a  competition  because 
somebody  hat  to  lose.  But  if  we  lose  that 
pliiloeophy.  there  will  be  no  football  games 
and  there  will  be  nothing  because  some- 
body might  be  frustrated  t>ecause  they  didn't 
win. 

Mr.  GaaHiK.  Do  you  hare  a  question  back 
there? 

Mr.  Skaw.  My  name  is  Russell  Shaw.  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  think  A.  B.  col- 
lege Btu<lents  should  t>e  deferred  as  weU  as 
technical  students? 

General  Hesshet.  Well,  yes.  You  have 
rather  hit  rie  in  a  weak  place. 

Mr.  GsAKiK.  He  knows  one  of  your  weak 
spots. 

General  HERSHrr  When  I  was  in  college.  I 
was  an  A  B  rather  than  a  BO-<::alled  techtU- 
cian.  I  do  hav?  one  Bachelor  of  Science  de 
gree.  But  we  have  to  have  people  in  this 
world  besides  scientists.  One  of  the  things 
we  are  very  low  on  is  people  who  know  some- 
thing about  human  relations.  Most  of  our 
trouble*  are  because  of  human  relationships, 
not  because  of  the  relationships  of  nutter,  i 
don't  know  whether  this  blU  A.  B.'er  Is 
going  to  do  something  atwut  it  sooner  than 
the  fellow  with  a  degree  in  engineering. 

Mr  Dtson  My  name  is  Cllve  Dyson.  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  President  is  justified 
in  accusing  newspaper  officials  for  printing 
and  releasing  information  that  has  already 
been  given  to  the  press  by  the  Pentagon. 

General  HiasHZT.  Weil.  I  can  say  thaS  If 
I  had  been  back  from  Germany  Itmger  X 
wouldn't  be  able  to  answer  that:  but,  for- 
tunately. I  Just  got  tMick  yesterday,  and  Z 
haven't   gotten   myself   into  it.     Thore  ac* 
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tlirc*  (ir  tout  other  excu»«s  I  could  offer,  but 

I  w>nt  kUc  j-nu  lh<T«. 

M\m  JOHKSON.  My  name  la  Joan  Johnjion. 
I  want  to  know  If  ibt  reannameot  of  West- 
ern Oermany  vill  reawaken  the  mliltatUUc 
•plrit  of  the  Oennaxu  and  cauce  them  to  at- 
tack France  a^ain. 

OencraJi  Hlbshxt.  Well.  I  gueaa  that  la  a 
good  queatlun.  and  I  am  one  of  these  experts 
Uut  haa  be«n  over  there  2  nightc  or  so  In 
Ocrmany.  and  I  auppoae  I  ought  to  know  the 
anawer.  I  think  th<it  It  la  a  debatable  ques- 
tion, that  la.  bow  much  militarism  you  are 
going  to  awaken  by  having  people  get  into 
th4(  poature  wheie  they  can  defend  them- 
aelvec  I  think  Aristotle  or  Sucrate&,  ons  of 
those  two  philosophers,  said :  "Not  too  much 
of  one  thing,"  so  I  suppose  une  of  the  thin^ 
we  are  going  to  try  to  get  Is  a  belligerent 
spirit  in  the  West  to  defend  themselves. 

Miaa  JoHNaoa.  Dont  you  think  we  have 
learned  that  lesson  from  World  War  I  and 
World  War  U? 

General  HrasHEiT.  I  was  over  there  a  very 
ghort  time.  !  have  been  :a  the  United  States, 
I  won't  say  for  how  many  years,  but  much 
longer,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  America  has 
learned  the  lesson  of  either  war.  so  I  would 
hate  to  say  that  the  Oermans  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Qrjinik.  General,  a  teenager  named 
Sam  Ro«  telephoned  me  and  a&ked  whether, 
conslderlnK  Uie  number  of  American  irtMjja 
that  the  administration  has  made  avatlttble 
for  Genera!  Elsenhower's  International  army, 
after  your  first-band  survey  of  conditions  In 
Europe,  you  think  additional  Gla  should  be 
sent  over  there? 

General  ELuaHET.  If  they  need  more 
troopa  then  we  are  going  to  furnish  them, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  should.  I  am 
Inclined  t<i  think  that  the  numbers  we  have 
over  there  anj  probably  the  minimum  That 
Is  quite  a  .lule  country  over  there,  small  as 
It  Is.  and  as  I  looked  at  the  line  between  us 
and  the  East,  it  Is  an  awfully  long  line  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  Is  not  heavily  populated 
witJi  soldiers  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Gkamik.  Do  you  think  It  la  the  very 
BUiUmum? 

General  HixaHKT.  I  think  It  la  less  than 
the  minimum,  and  having-  had  a  son-in-law 
about  50  mUes  from  the  Caech  border  lor 
the  Ikst  few  years.  I  khall  be  happy  to  have 
that  line  better  protected. 

Mr.  Oranix.   Oo  ahead,  please. 

Mr.  ZizaMiuKi.  My  name  is  Robert  Zli»r- 
nlckl.  I  would  like  to  know  what  age  group 
produces  the  best  soldiers. 

General  HtasHir.  Well,  you  flatter  me.  In 
the  first  place.  I  am  In  the  procurement 
bUMness  I  am  not  In  the  using  business. 
I  think  soldiers  can  be  too  young,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  usually  get  too  old. 

One  of  the  strange  things  was  that^hen 
we  went  to  the  mechanljoed  army  we  fo'rad 
wo  had  difficulty  in  te«chmg  the  older  people. 
We  haven  t  been  able  to  teach  people  of  my 
age  even  to  drive.  I  think  the  early  twenties 
or  the  very  late  teeua  are  probably  the  mtwt 
dynamic,  the  moat  easy  to  learn.  I  don't 
want  to  say  the  most  tractable  because  they 
sometimes  ^ont  act  like  it.  But  I  would  s«y 
the  very  law  Ueixn  and  the  early  twenties, 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  GKAirnc.  Toung  man.  go  ahead. 

Mr.  FSMSTxa.  My  name  is  Harvey  Fenster. 
I  want  to  know  what  chance  a  col<e«e  student 
taking  a  more  extended  course  has  of  fin- 
ishing It? 

General  HsttHsr.  By  extended,  you  mean 
graduate? 

Mr.  Fcmrm.  Postr^radtiate. 

General  Hk8shk?  I  think  that  after  you 
baiv«  ftnlsh«d  ycmr  4  years  o.f  college  you  get 
In'iO  »  little  different  philosophy.  For  t.ne 
fli-st  4  yearn  of  coUcf^.  you  may  have  some 
T%H*B  on  deferntent.  Tou  allow  a  man  to  be 
<teruT«(t  becauae  you  think  he  baa  the  !»• 
fMfOlty  to  becoio*  uaeful.  3ut  after  ]ou 
your  uztdergraduttte  work  then  1  think 
that  you  are  going  to  do  lus  to  ff 


useful  or  we  probably  had  better  have  your 
a  fears  m  uid  then  you  can  go  to  your  grad- 
uate work  after  you  get  back. 

Mr.  GaANiK.  All  right,  young  lady. 

Mlsa  Ancsr.  My  name  Is  Kathleen  Aiulree. 
I  want  to  know  what  y<;ur  opinion  la  on  th« 
draft  of  women  In  the  event  of  an  all-out 
war. 

General  HxasHXT.  I  have  a  dauighter 
named  Kathryn,  and  I  am  quite  able  to  be 
emlarrassed  by  people  of  that  nama  aaktng 
me  questions,  but  I  am  not  quit*  as  much 
embarrassed  as  I  would  be  otherwise.  I  try 
to  stay  out  of  that  for  several  reasons.  One 
Is  that  I  don't  believe  the  demand  for  tba 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  present 
tim»  Is  Kreat  enough  that  we  are  going  to  do 
very  much  about  it.  But  I  do  believe  that 
if  we  get  ali-out  mobilization  and  get  to 
needing  people,  the  women  wotild  go  if  nec- 
essary. If  we  can  get  all  of  the  women  In 
the  Armed  Faroes  without  drafting  them  we 
would  rather  have  It  that  way.  But  any 
time  we  need  more  women  in  the  AmMd 
Forces  than  we  can  get  otherwise,  I  beUtV* 
that  when  that  time  comes  we  will  have  no 
trouble  passing  an  act  making  women  liable. 

Mr.  QR/unx.  All  right,  young  man. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  HnxiG.  My  name  is  Bernard  HlUlg.    I 

want  to  know  whether  you  think  we  should 
extend  more  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Franco  Spain  since  she  occupies  such  a  stra- 
tegic position  on  the  Kturopean  Continent. 

General  HzasRXY.  Well,  that  thing  I  don't 
know  anything  aboutc  I  wasnt  in  that  area 
of  the  world,  and  I  don't  even  know  how 
much  we  have  sent.  My  remembrance  la  that 
we  haven't  sent  very  much,  so  if  we  aeo4 
anything  we  will  t>e  sending  more  than  we 
are  sending  now. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Miaa  Van  Scivzk.  My  name  is  Gloria  Van 
Sclver.  Mr.  Granik  mentioned  that  you  are 
interested  In  psychology.  As  a  student  of 
this,  I  want  to  know  if  It  Is  really  possible 
for  a  people  who  have  a  warlike  history  toch 
as  the  Japanese  have  to  change  their  ways 
and  actually  work  democratically  when  their 
culture  doesn't  have  the  traits  that  this 
needs. 

General  BnsHrr.  Well,  you  sort  of  have 
worked  me  over  on  quite  a  little  bit  of  evi- 
dence here.  In  other  words,  you  have  ren- 
dered some  Judgments,  and  I  think  yovj  an- 
swer is  "no."  I  don't  know  that  I  agree  with 
you.  I  heard  th^t  question  debated,  coming 
back  on  the  ship,  about  Germany.  Both  of 
them  are  allegedly  warlike  people.  I  don't 
know  what  makes  people  warlike,  whether  it 
is  Ijecause  of  the  climate  or  the  food  they  eat, 
at  some  cussedness  or  something  that  came 
in  them.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  them  warlike  Is  their 
neighbors.  I  know  pieople  who  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods around  here  and  they  kind  of  make 
a  lot  of  noise  but  when  they  move  Into  a 
quiet  neighborhood  they  do  quite  well.  I 
am  not  so  sure  but  that  the  Japanese  dldnt 
find  part  of  their  need  of  l)ecoming  warlike 
due  to  what  they  thought  of  their  neighbors. 
One  of  the  strangest  things  Is  that  when  you 
meet  the  Individual  Japanese,  and  the  indi- 
vidual German,  he  is  about  the  most  gentle- 
manly per&on  you  can  Imagine.  I  don't  think 
they  art  neces&arlly  condemned  to  t)elng 
warlike.  After  all,  if  survival  reqvUrea  war- 
likeness,  we  had  better  be  careful  about  not 
being  too  paclflstlc. 

Mr  Kanz.  My  name  Is  Matthew  Kane.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether,  since  you  are 
in  charge  ol  procuring  men,  you  advocate 
dropping  an  atomic  bomb  and  saving  an  ot 
this  bloodshed  that  is  going  on  in  Koveft 
without  drafting  and  drafting  and  drafting 
ad  Infinitum 

General  Htasiirr.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
I  was  In  charge  at  that  job  I  certainly 
wouldn't  be  in  favor  of  dropping  the  atamlo 
bomb,  because  It  might  put  me  out  of  a  Job. 

Mr.  Kane.  Aside  irom  your  Job,  are  you  tn 
favcx  of  it? 
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General  WbKfmM*.  In  the  first  place.  I 
(haven't  the  proMem  ol  whether  ^rt  should 
'drop  an  atomic  bomb«br  not,  and  I  c^talnly 
wouldn't  want  to  drop  an  atonic  bomp, 
knowing  as  little  about  the  tac.ical  ar 
litiMtlon  as  I  do.  And  1 1  m  a 
kfeovt  the  fact  that  t( 
IMople  who  know  little  more  than  1  do  at 
that  are  so  positive. 

Mr.  Kakz.  Then  you  have  no  idei  whetbfr 
you  want  totlrop  an  atomic  bomb  or  not? 

General  Hsssbxt.  If  you  will  gl' e  me  tile 
situation  under  whleb  we  would  drop  onie. 
I  will  tell  you;  but  I  am  not  running  around 
idrupplng  even  shotgun  shells  in  'he  sltui- 
raOBs  that  I  know  nothing  about.  And  ycm 
MOBt  drop  the  bomb  Jtist  on  Thursday.  ^ 
'something.  Tou  drop  it  on  soma  part  6f 
Korea  or  Manchuria,  or  some  other  base.  I 
want  to  know  a  little  more  about  why  \fe 
want  to  drop  It  and  what  we  expjct  to  s^e 
left  after  It  is  dropped  and  what  that  will 
aocompllah.  Then  after  I  know  sonte  ^ 
thoae  things  then  I  can  give  you  in  answ^. 

Mr.  Kamb.  Take  the  bases  in  klanchuria, 
the  supply  bases  in  Manchuria  vhicb  a^ 
keeping  the. Chinese  Army  idlve. 

Oeosral  Wmstar.  Don't  you  thiak  that  U 
those  bases  were  destroyed,  thii  Chlne^ 
Army  would  still  stay  alive? 

Mr.  Kakx.  We  have  blockaded  the  watlfr 
ports,  and  the  supplies  must  be  comUlg 
throtigh  them. 

General  Hsbshkt.  But  there  la  a  whole 
continent  ktehind  them. 

Mr.  Kani.  The  facts  show  that  the  ra$- 
roada  are  runniitg  right  through  Ikilanchurla. 

General  Hzxsrxt.  Well,  maybe  ihe  trucks 
will  run  through  if  you  blast  out  the  rail- 
ways. Tou  are  Jumping  at  the  (onclusldn 
that  dropping  one  bomb  Is  going  t4)  put  iui% 
op  on  Its  ear.  Ada  la  a  very  largi!  countijy. 
■wn  around  here.  I  believe  that  i^cntgoqi- 
ery  County  could  stand  one  atoou:  bomb  ^ 
they  dropped  it  in  the  right  place.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  some  differences  of  opinion 
where  the  right  place  would  be. 

Mr.  ViBDi.  My  name  Is  Anthony  Verdi.  1 1 
want  to  know  whether  you  advocate  the  u^ 
ot  Cblneae  Nationalist  troops  in  Kcrea. 

General  Hekshet.  I  never  have.  I  dont 
want  to  say  that  I  never  would  or  irouldnH* 

Mr.  Oiiinx.  Toung  lady.  j 

Miss  Stsack.  My  name  la  Doris  Etrack.  1 1 
want  to  know  wtMttier  If  Japan  trtdes  wt^b 
Bed  China,  whlcti  is  now  its  most  Importa^it 
■OHcee  of  raw  materials,  you  think  Chat  vrtll 
tand  to  break  down  the  steps  that  J  ipan  h^ 
taken  toward  democracy. 

General  BzasHxr.  Weil.  I  don't  know  la 
thing  about  that,  iiardly.  Cliina  is  a  very 
large  quei>tion  and  there  are  liunlreds  pf 
things  that  enter  Into  It.  I  thlnl:  one 
the  things  that  perhaps  I  have  last 
have  grown  older — and  I  am  not  sure  thit 
It  was  wisdom  to  lose  it — was  the  sbUlty  to 
settle  all  questions  on  the  basis  ol  getting 
tlMm  reduced  down  to  a  single  irea  aqd 
then  say  "Yes"  or  "No."  There  are  so  maijy 
! factors  that  enter  here,  that  you  sv  amp  n^ 
a  little  bit  and  J  dont  know.  i 

Mr.  GbawiI^  Young  man. 

Mr.  Ox&rr.  My  name  is  Nathaniel  L 
Geary.  I  would  like  to  know  if.  in  yo4r 
trmTds  throtigh  the  different  parts  of  the 
'world,  you  find  that  the  people  there  have 
good  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  tike  Amer- 
ican people  or  whether  they  thlnJc  we  aN 
a  bunch  of  capitalists  who  are  trying  to 
everything  that  we  can. 

General    BxasKxr.  Well,    I    don't    thiilk 

Sryone — I  dont  know  what  the  aerma«s 
Ik.  I  have  a  little  anceatry  wwy  3ack  thitt 
German,  but  it  is  probaUy  so  tta  aw4y 
as  to  be  of  little  importance.  I  tilnk  th^y 
would  like  to  have  us  out  of  there.  I  woulti. 
if  I  were  a  German.  On  the  otter  hand. 
my  obecjvatlans  at  the  nacment  are  thit 
there  are  some  other  things  tbst  might  ha;^- 
pen  If  we  got  out  As  little  as  tb<y  like  to 
have  us  there,  they  believe  that  wfcat  would 
happen  to  them  U  we  went  away  wc  uld  leaf* 
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them  in  a  rathar  bad  situation.  They  have 
two  choloea.  neither  one  of  them  good.  I 
don't  think  they  think  we  are  all  capital- 
lets.  They  might  becauae  we  do  have  a 
reasons  Me  amount  of  money.  I  think  they 
thinV  the  avoage  private  in  the  Army  is  a 
fairly  wealthy  feUo#.  Be  happens  to  be  on 
payday.  But  I  still  don't  think  they  tJiink 
we  are  all  capitalists,  nor  do  I  think  they 
think  wt  are  all  angels.  They  probably 
think  we  arc  somewhere  In  between. 

Mr.  GaaMiK.  One  more  question. 

Miss  Loving.  My  name  is  Rita  Loving.  I 
want  to  know  Just  what  is  the  statiu  or 
the  potency  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Europe. 

General  Hxxshxt.  I  haven't  ttve  aligbtsat 
idea.  I  think  they  are  working  as  hard  as 
they  can.  Sometimes  they  are  gaining  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  they  are  losing.  I 
would  say  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
5  years.  I  don't  think  they  tiave  done  as  well 
as  they  did  in  the  first  part,  but  this  again 
Is  aomething  I  dont  know  much  about. 

Mr.  GsANUL.  Tliank  you  very  much. 

General.  I  know  this  give  and  take  ques- 
tioning could  go  on  for  hours,  but  now  our 
time  is  up.  Nrxt  week,  our  representative 
group  of  teen-agers  will  ask  their  questions 
of  Senator  Buux  Mooot.  a  Democrat,  of 
Mfatfitgan,  who  has  been  active  in  the  con- 
greeslonal  battles  over  taxes  and  economic 
controls.  This  is  Theodore  Granik  inviting 
you  to  be  with  us  again  next  week  at  our 
tmrehearsed  American  Touth  Forum. 


Statement    by    the    President    Regarding 
Order  for  the  Handling  of  Informatioo 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  michicak 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  October  8,  1951 

Mr.  FERGUSON  Mr.  President,  '  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  the  text  of 
the  President's  prepared  statement  on 
his  ordir  governing  the  security  of  Gov- 
ernment information  and  the  transcript 
of  the  discussion  which  followed  that 
statement  at  tiis  press  conference  on 
October  4.  The  statement  and  tran- 
script are  taken  from  the  New  Yoric 
Times  of  October  5. 

The  President  prefaced  his  statement 
with  an  observation  that  reporters  were 
interested  in  censorship  and  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  it.  He  then  read  his  pre- 
pared statement,  and  a  discussion  with 
the  reporters  followed.  Subsequent  to 
the  press  conference  the  President's 
press  secretary,  Joseph  Short,  issued  a 
clarifying  statement  which  is  attached 
to  his  statement  and  the  transcript  of 
the  discvission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  the  discussion  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Tnrr  or  TannAN  Ssccrarnr  Statocewt 
AXD  TkAifscvpT  or  Dtscttssion 


ST&TnflavT  ar  nasmxirt 
There  has  been  considerable  misrepresen- 
tation and  misunderstanding  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  Issued  oo.  September  34.  IMl.  relau 
ing  to  the  handling  of  information  which  has 
been  classified  in  order  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  Thia  executive  order  repre- 
sented an  honest  effort  to  find  the  best  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  that  is  important  to  the 
survival  of  the  United  States. 


(At  this  point  he  looked  up  from  the  text 
and  said  that  right  here  he  wished  to  stop 
and  say  that  the  Central  Intelli^fence  Agency 
had  reported  to  iiim  that  Yale  U  niverslty  had 
made  a  starvcy  and  tiiat  survey  f  o\md — it  had 
no  connactlcn  with  the  Oovercuxvent — thAt 
05  percent  of  all  our  iniormaUon  was  pub- 
lic property.  I 

I  issumd  this  order  with  greet  reluctance. 
and  cfUy  when  I  was  convinced  after  lengthy 
consideration  that  it  was  neoeisary  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  lu  potential 
enemies.  I  UUnk  my  record  :n  defending 
civil  liberties  in  this  country  liemonstrates 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  supprete  freedom  of 
speech  or  freedom  of  the  pre«s. 

I  wo(uld  like  for  the  public  U)  understand 
what  this  order  undertakes  to  Co  and  why  it 
was  neceasary  to  issue  it. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  the  problem  :s  what 
we  ahou'd  do  to  keep  military  and  related 
secrets  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  lielleve  thst  anyone  could  se- 
riously con  vend  that  mUitary  secrets  should 
be  published  in  the  newspapers  or  that  any- 
one has  a  right  or  duty  to  see  that  military 
secrets  are  made  public.  I  believe  that 
everyone.  liKrludlng  Members  of  Congress 
and  newspaper  editors,  should  think  twice 
before  advocating  a  theory  that  would  lead  to 
that  result. 

Whether  it  Ije  treason  or  noi .  It  does  the 
United  States  Just  as  much  hfirm  for  mili- 
tary secrets  to  be  made  known  to  potential 
enemies  through  open  publication,  as  It  does 
for  military  secrete  to  be  given  to  an  enemy 
through  the  clandestine  operations  of  spies. 

{Here  he  said  that  there  wasnt  any  differ- 
ence at  all  I 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe  that 
protection  of  military  secrets  should  be  made 
a  cloak  or  cover  for  withholding  from  the 
people  information  at>out  their  Oovemment 
which  Bbould  be  made  knowu  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  everyone,  including  Oovenunent 
n^l^mi^  should  try  to  prevent  tti  is  from  hap- 
penlnc. 

It  U  easy  to  agree  on  theee  two  obJe«tlTea, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  establish  tl-.ie  means  for 
accomplishii^  both  of  them. 

In  thoee  agencies  of  the  Government  pri- 
marily concerned  with  national-security 
matters,  such  as  the  Departm*  nt  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  have  l>ad 
for  a  number  of  years  a  system  ot  classlfy- 
ing  information  to  ptwrent  lt>  cUKkaorc  to 
unauthorized  penocs  when  It  m  uld  be  dan- 
gerous to  national  security. 

This  system  has  wcvked  reaaonably  weU. 
although  it  has  not  in  aU  inctancca  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  information  which 
aided  our  enemies  against  the  United  States, 
and  In  other  cases  it  has  been  used  to  clas- 
sify information  which  actually  aad  no  par- 
ticular   relationship    to    national    security. 

[Here  he  paused  and  said  thai  thoae  were 
the  two  things  that  we  were  f:iced  with— 
how  to  prevent  our  military  secrets  from 
becocning  the  posaesaiona  of  our  <;nemies  and 
how  to  be  sure  that  in  doing  that  we  don't 
cover  up  information  tiiat  ought  to  be  made 
public  1 

In  the  present  defense  moMUBctian  period. 
It  has  become  neceasary  in  ar;  Inrreaslng 
numb«-  ot  cases  to  make  military  asasata 
available  to  executive  agencies  other  than 
the  military  departments  in  order  that  these 
other  agencies  might  eSectlvtrly  p«lorm 
their  functions  that  are  necessary  in  sup- 
porting the  defense  effort. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  some  of  the  civilian 
agencies,  such  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Bureat  of  Investi- 
gation, for  example,  to  originate  and  protect 
some  information  vital  to  our  defense. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  mili- 
tary secrets  in  the  hands  of  these  agencies 
should  be  protected  just  as  much  as  when 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  mil  tary  depart- 
ments It  would  also  seem  tc  be  sensible 
to  provide  that  different  agencies  take  the 


precautions   to   protect   this 


same   kind   of 
Information. 

It  would  not  make  any  sense  to  have  a 
paper  containing  military  aecrets  carefully 
locked  up  in  a  safe  in  the  Pentagon,  with 
a  copy  of  the  same  paper  left  lying  around 
oc  the  desk  of  a  lawyer  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment 

Now.  the  purpose,  of  this  Executive  order 
.  Is  to  provide  a  common-sense  answer  to  these 
problems.  It  is  to  provide  that  information 
affecting  the  national  security  stiall  con- 
tinue to  be  protected  when  it  gets  out  of  the 
iuuuls  at  the  military  departments  and  inte 
the  hands  d  other  agencies. 

The  purpose  u  to  provide  that  these  other 
agencies  shall  provide  the  sa.mc  k  md  of  pro- 
tection that  is  provided  in  tite  military 
departments. 

ila  important  purpose 

Another  purpose  ot  the  order— and  it  Id  a 
most  Important  purpose — is  to  provide  tliat 
information  shall  not  be  claasified  and  with- 
held frjm  the  public  on  the  ground  that  it 
affects  the  national  security,  unless  it  Is  In 
fact  actuaUy  necessary  to  protect  such  infor- 
mation in  the  Interests  of  national  security 

In  other  words,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  executive  order  is  to  correct  abuses 
which  may  have  grown  up  by  ube  of  over- 
classificetlon  of  Information  in  the  name  of 
national    security. 

I  tlilnk  this  Executive  order  represents  a 
reasonable  approach  to  a  very  difllcult  prob- 
lem. I  think  It  win  work  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  1  expect  to  watch  jt  closely  to 
see  that  It  is  not  used  as  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding information  to  which  the  public  is 
legitimately  entitled 

It  may  well  be  that  experience  under  the 
order  wlil  indicate  that  it  should  be  changed. 
In  that  case.  I  will  be  gl.-id  to  change  it — 
and  I  win  be  glad  to  give  consid«fratlon  to 
reasonable  suggestions  for  changes  that  are 
advanced  in  good  ftiith. 

'  wotUd  like  to  stiggest  to  those  who  are 
seriously  and  honestly  concerned  about  thia 
matter  that  they  consider  it  objectively  and 
with  the  interest  of  the  United  States  up- 
permost in  their  minds  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  they  consider  how  we  can  best  ac- 
complish objectives  which  all  of  us  should 
be  able  to  agree   upon 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  best  soluUon 
can  be  reached  by  adopting  an  approacb 
based  cm  the  theory  that  everyone  has  a 
right  to  know  our  military  secret*  and  re- 
lated Information  affecting  the  national  se- 
curity. 

[After  ending  tbe  reading  of  his  statement. 
Mr  Truman  said  that  now  he  was  going  to 
hand  reporters  thia  in  mimeographed  form 
and  he  hoped  every  one  would  take  a  good 
look  at  it.  that  they  would  give  it  to  their 
editors  and  publishers  and  remember  that 
95  percent  of  our  secret  Information  bad 
been  revealed  by  neu-spapers  and  slick  mag- 
•BineB,  and  that  is  what  be  was  trying  to 
stop.) 

DisccssToN  WrrH  RzposTxas 
Question.  Mr    President,  can  you  give  us 
examples  of  what  caused  this  order? 

Ansvrer.  The  President  ssid  yes.  the  most 
outstanding  eaanvple  was  the  pubilcaOon  in 
Fortune  magazine  of  all  the  locations  and 
maps  of  our  atomic  energy  plants,  and  then 
in  this  very  town.  In  every  town  m  the  coun- 
try, were  published  air  mapa  of  Waslxington. 
J«ew  York  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Seattle, 
and  other  of  our  great  citiec,  and  with  ar- 
rows pointing  to  the  key  points  in  those 
towns. 

Question.  I  think  that   information 
given  out  by  the  military  department. 

Answer.  Mr.  Truman  said  be  did  not 
who  had  given   it  out.   and   that   tbe  put>> 
liahers   had    no    business    to   use   it   if 
had  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  at : 

Question.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
military  ur  the  atomic  energy  department. 
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Aiww.  The  PrwtkJent  replied  he  did  not 
cmre  who  had  givca  it  out  Miat  publishers 
ou^ttt  to  be  as  patriotic  as  he  wax  and  be 
wnuJdnt  e\r«  !t  out. 

Qv>«»tlon    ir  storlea  came  over  the  wire — 

Anf^-fT    Mr    Truman  said  he  did  ni.'t  care. 

Quatttun  (Continuing! I.  Would  you  at- 
tribute It  to  a  nulitary  agency** 

Aoxver  If  tte  tnlllUry  afceocy  give*  It  out 
and  an  atomt'c  bomb  fttUs  on  jrmi  on  account 
of  ti.  whu «  to  blame?  Mr.  Truman  de- 
manded 

QueRtloti  As  I  understand  It,  the  editors 
did  not  maJke  up  the»«  majMi 

Ana*  ^r  Mr  Truman  s«ld  he  raj'ant  ctrll 
defena*  maps  They  were  the  air  pictures  of 
iili  th'>se  clti*s,  and  it  was  terrible.  He 
wutiwi  he  had  them  of  Russia  and  ttMlr 
maiiiufacturlng  plnnts      He  oould  us*  tbcm. 

QttBrttOQ.    When     was    that     Yale    survey 

Answer.  Just  a  ahori  time  ago.  Mr  Truman 
said 

TNSTASCE  or   OVXS-ULAL 

Question  Along  the  lines  of  your  effort  to 
sairguard  military  and  security  Information, 
what  safe^'uard  i»  there  that  the  military 
officer  will  not  be  uver-aealous?  As  I  rec»U 
It  the  ftr.tt  act  taken  under  your  executive 
order  whs  a  statement  that  security  Informa- 
■  on   is  anythln-;  that  embarraases  the  OPS. 

Answer  He  sot  thP  carj>et  pulled  out  from 
under  hitn.  said  the  President. 

Question.  You  are  the  one  man  to  watch 
thuse  things  and  It  is  not  posaible  for  one 
mrn  to  wntch  everything. 

Answer.  That  la  correct,  that  U  correct,  said 
Mr.  Truman,  aodlng  that  he  ha(«d  censor- 
ship Hist  as  badly  as  they  did  and  would  pro- 
tect them  ajjamst  that  as  far  as  he  could 
but  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  Q?  American  came  flrst  with  him. 

Question.  There  was  a  su:{gestlon  on  Capi- 
tol HIU  by  Senator  Bemton  that  IX  each  de- 
partment had  a  security  i^cer.  It  should  also 
have  a  man  who  fighu  for  release  of  informa- 
tion. 

Answer  Mr.  Ttuman  said  he  did  not 
knew  about  that 

Question  Mi  President,  have  you  weighed 
the  importance  of  a  free  press  in  relation  to 
military  security  as  both  Important  to  this 
country' 

Answer.  Ilie  President  replied  yes:  a  free 
press  was  ju^t  as  Important— a  free  press  was 
Just  as  Important  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
that  Is  Vkhat  was  contained  in  the  BUI  oX 
Rights. 

A    DAMGSaotrS    POWKH 

Question.  But  do  you  not  think  you  are 
giving  dangerous  power  to  agencies  to  decide 
what  should  be  given  tc  the  people? 

Answer  He  said  he  was  noi  so  sure,  that  we 
would  have  to  wait  and  hnd  out.  If  that  was 
the  case,  he  continued,  we  would  cluuige 
that,  aji  he  said. 

Question  Do  you  not  think  that  censor- 
ship Is  always  abused? 

Answer  Mr  Truman  replied  he  did  not, 
know.  He  had  nut  bad  ai  y  exp<;rlence  with 
It. 

Question  I  have  sir  and  I  think  It  Is  al- 
ways abused,  even  by  the  military. 

Question  Is  there  any  prtiRrsm  for  gtrtng 
the  agencies  unlfm-m  standards? 

Answer  Mr.  Truman  said  he  hoped  ti«ere 
would  be. 

<At  this  point  Joseph  Short,  presl^dentlal 
press  secretary,  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
President.) 

Question.  What  did  Jc*  say' 

Answer.  The  President  anjswered  that  Mr. 
Short  had  said  there  was  a  provision  In  the 
order  for  a  training  pr  x^iijn  for  these  men 
and  for  uniform  sUndards  and  that  the 
training  would  be  carefully  supervised. 

Qu««tlon.  Did  I  {understand  vou  to  say  that 
••  P«<»nt  of  our  Mcret  Information  had  been 
mvMUcd? 

'    Aaawer   The  Prmldent  replied  t««;  95  p«r- 

**"5-J*'  •'*  °^^  InfwmatlMn  had   been  re- 

"  la  the  pr«w  one  way  or  another. 


Question.  I  think  what  was  In  liAean'a 
(MAoon  Reed  Jr ,  Trans  BmIIo  Ptms)  mind 
was  your  statement  thftt  M  pveent  of  onr 
secret  information  has  been  revealed  In 
newspapers  and  slick  magazines  and  tnat  la 
what  I  am  trying  to  check.     Is  that  It? 

Answer  Mr.  Truman  lald  that  wm  right; 
th.^t  was  correct;  that  was  the  answer. 

Question  Mr  President,  on  this  question 
of  the  mapH  I  wonder  If  we  could  rec^ltu- 
late  that  Just  a  little.  Do  we  imderatand 
you  correctly  that  In  the  event  a  news- 
paper or  magaelne  gets  some  information 
from.  say.  the  Defense  Department,  do  you 
think,  sir.  that  the  primary  reaponslhtllty 
for  publishing  It  rests  on  tbe  publishers  or 
the  originating  agency? 

Answer.  The  Prealdeiit  said  there  was  no 
question  about  that  because  they  were  very 
careful  not  to  publish  a  lot  of  things  that 
he  said. 

WASHiHOTtJir  ant  maps 

QuesUon.  This  is  just  a  teefanleal  question, 
what  maps  have  we  ^been  retmcttmt  to? 

Answer  Mr.  Truman  said  afr  maps  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

Question.  Are  you  referring  to  any  one  in 
particular,  or  Just  to  some  that  have  been 
published? 

Answer  The  President  aakl  ttiat  if  they 
would  look  t>ack  through  the  magaaiiMs  they 
would  And.  In  the  daily  press.  In  the  nevs- 
papers  In  Washington,  that  they  pubiiAad 
air  maps  of  Washington  and  pointed  out  tlkS 
key  plactf.  and  that  was  what  he  was  wor- 
ried abruL  He  was  not  trying  to  censor 
Informa  iru.  He  was  trying  to  prevent  us 
from  being  wiped  out. 

Que-tlon  To  get  the  record  clesr.  ti»n^ 
maps,  Indicating  vital  points  in  those  ritiss, 
were  those  Issued  by  the  ClvU  Defense 
Agency? 

Answer.  He  said  he  did  not  know  wtMt* 
they  come  from.  Ail  he  knew  was  ***m%  ha 
Saw  them  in  the  papers 

Question.  1  would  like  to  clear  up  that  M 
percent  secret  Information  that  has  been  dis- 
closed. You  would  not  have  that  95  percent 
discioeed  that  has  been  dlsclceed? 

Answer  Mr.  Truman  replied.  Mo;  there  was 
a  lot  of  It  he  would  not  dtsdoee,  but  96 
percent  of  it  had  been  made  public. 

Question.  I  know  that  Central  liiteUigence 
R&v-s  that  95  perosnt  of  (hetr  IniormaUon 
comes  from  magaataes  and  newspapers. 

Answer.  That  was  absolutely  eorrect. 
said  the  President. 

THAT   95   nEKCXMT 

Question  As  I  understood  your  statetnent, 
you  said  that  95  percent  of  our  secret  In- 
formation has  been  disclosed.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  two  different  things. 

Answer  Maybe,  said  the  President,  adding 
that  the  PcTet-Dlspatch  and  he  vrere  usually 
on  different  things,  Pete  'Brandt  of  the  Poet- 
Dispatch  ) . 

Question.  Not  on  military  mattws.  But 
this  95  percent  of  our  secret  Information 
which  you  wanted  to  keep  secret  has  been 
disclosed? 

An.swer.  That  was  ths  tnfonnatlon  be  had 
from  Central  IntelUgeaee,  Mr.  Truman  «^M- 

Questlon.  Who  classified  that  95  percent  as 
secret? 

Answer.  The  mUltary  and  State,  the  Pres- 
ident replied. 

Question  What  Is  the  unit  of  Information? 
What  percentage  is  mape.  stcrtss.  and  so 
forth,  out  of  the  95- percent  flgure? 

Answer  Mr  Truman  said  it  took  Into  «»- 
sideratiou  all  of  the  things  mentioned. 

Question.  I  am  a  little  confused.  Was  that 
the  Yale  survey  you  were  ♦^f'rtng  about  that 
said  that  95  percent  of  the  secret  information 
has  been  revealed.' 

Answer.  Yes,  yes.  said  Mr.  Truman. 
A  CASE  IN  ponrr 

Question.  I  would  like  to  raise  a  case  in 
point.  Yesterday  Mr  Short  announced  on 
your  behalf  that  another  atomic  bomb  had 
been  exploded  by  Russia  and  said  that  fur- 
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ther  details  would  not  be  given  b(  cause  tbe| 
mlclit  adTSTMly  affect  tba  natlaniU  security, 
n^  afterward  the  AsKxslated  l^ress 
through  with  a  story  quoting  an  u  aident| 
but  authoritative  sotirce  that  ther;  lutd 
two  explosions,  one  of  them  had  fszled,  ,~.v. 
quoting  a  Congressman,  also  unldmitlfied.  as 
saying  that  the  exploalons  had  ttiken  ptace 
In  the  last  3  or  4  dsys.  Oo>uld  yra  gi^  xm 
some  reaction  to  that  ss  a  spectfle  oxample  of 
information  over  and  above  w!»l 
leased  by  the  White  House? 

Answer.  Mr.  Truman  thought  t)>at  wa|  an 
example. 

Qtiestion.  Of  what?  , 

Answer.  An  example  of  disclosed  InforyBS- 
tlon  that  should  not  be  disclosad  Mr.  tru- 
man  said.  ' 

Question.  Don't  you  think  the  Russians 
know  it?    I  mean 

Answer  (brealdng  In).  Mr.  Truman  Mid 
they  had  exploded  It.  of  course,  they  did . 

Question.  Then  why  would  that  hurt  .our 
national  defense? 

Answer.  Decswse  we  have  goi  to  find  out 
what  they  are  doing,  the  Presldeiit  said.     * 

Question.  You  mean  dtattosora  at  lour 
ttaans  of  detecUon? 

Answer.  Mr.  Truman  said  that  was  exactly 
right. 

Qtiestion.  How  far  does  this  Tale  suWey 
flgore  In  your  decision  to  put  out  ttiess 
new  rules? 

Answer.  Mr.  Truman  said  be  had  not 
signed  the  order  until  he  got  the  survey. 

Question.  When  this  information  cttaes 
out  of  Congress,  when  It  is  released  by  don- 
grassmen,  then  that  Executive  order  doe  in't 
toffij    to    inlormatkm    releaaad    by    (|go» 


TVuman   said   be  ootild 


not 


L 


Abswst.  Mr. 

answer  that.  ! 

Q.  I  may  be  simpie-Biiiided  about  thisl 
Answer.  The  President  saM  you   are  Jiot, 

SmiUy    (Meniman    Smith,    of    the    United 

Press). 

HOW  Dm  TAiE  KMOW? 

Question.  But  how  did  Yale  know?  Vow 
did  they  know  all  this  secret  tnXormatlon? 

Answer.  Tliey  made  the  survey,  said  the 
President.    They  g(K  It  out  of  all  the  ncHre- 
and  magairtnss  and  easM  to  the  oon- 
that  they  knew  86  percent  of  w^iat 
Rotng  OD. 

Qnsatlon.  Does  Central  IntcUlgenoe  ftgnSicj 
agree  with  Tale  on  that  95  percent?  i 

Mr.  Truiaan  replied  "Yes."  tney 
a  report  to  him  on  It. 
That  story  about  the  Matador* 
and  thoat  gvldad  minUes.  and  so  on.  ibat 
waa  puMlshed  practically  by  every  nswapttper 
m  tbe  land.  Was  that  the  pvtaitdMrs'  re- 
sponslbUity  not  to  publish  that?  I 

Answer.  The  President  said  he  thought  so, 
asking  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  defend  |tha 
counuy?  He  said  that  was  what  we  were  do- 
hig  and  tliat  was  what  they  were  ftanfxkff 
about.  r^ 

Question.  If  they  wanted  to  protect  Ithe 
country,  you  think  they  should  not  t^e 
published  them?  t 

Answer.  Ttie  President  answered  that  t|iey 
ought  to  thlnJc  about  the  welfare  of  jLhe 
coiuitry  the  same  as  he  did,  and  that  he 
thou^t  most  of  them  would  If  4bey  stopped 
to  think  about  It.  *  ] 

Question.  I  dont  want  to  defend  editors. 
Imt  those  maps  were  used  as  part  of  a  eJvU 
defense  program  to  mafea  people  alert  a^  to 
the  danger  of  atomic  aMaslta. 

Answer.  Yes,  Mr.  DauMn  agreed,  but  the 
didnt  think  they  should  be  made  arailakjle 
to  the  Russians.  ^i^ 

Question.  Do  I  undvataad  that  ytm  wjera 
confirming  the  reporta  thai  tfaerv  was  a  t^d 
A-bomb  experiment  tn  Rosala  that  fltrled^ 

Tlie  Praaldent  was  making  no  In- 
at  all.    He  made  the  announcement 
»e  only  one  he  could  ma^e. 

TRx  SOU  or  laaoaa 

Question.  I  would  like  to  aak  a  question 
that  I  am  afraid  my  editors  will  ask  me  tf  I 
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don't  ask  it.  Are  you  suggesting  that  per- 
bafis  tbe  editors  and  publishers  that  we  sup- 
idy  news  stories  to  should  ask  some  agency 
In  the  Government  whether  they  should  be 
published? 

Answer.  No.  Mr.  TTuman  was  not.  He 
was  asking  edltora  and  pubttabcrs  to  taka  the 
aame  viewpoint  of  tbe  salMy  of  the  United 
SUtea  as  he  took  and  he  was  not  asking  them 
to  ask  anybody  to  help  them  do  it.  They 
ousht  to  know. 

Question.  I  know  many  times  wa  receive 
statement-  from  Member*  of  Congrsas,  for 
insUncx.  We  go  ahead  and  wrrlte  stortss 
rbotit  those  statements.  Perhaps  many  tlmaa 
a  reporter  feels  that  that  Information  might 
be  of  a  securl>7  nature,  but  If  it  is  on  tlie 
Racosn  up  on  the  Hill  there  is  nothing  we 
ca.1  really  do  I>ut  go  attead  and  put  it  out. 

Answer.  The  President  commented.  Well, 
that  vas  up  tr>  them.  The  safety  of  the 
cotintry  was  in  their  hands  the  same  as  It  was 
in  his. 

Question.  Do  you  think  everyone  in  this 
town  talks    oo  much? 

Answer.  The  President  wouldn't  say  that. 

Question.  In  your  reading  of  the  written 
statement  you  said  that  95  percent  of  the 
information  had  been  made  public. 

Answer.  Of  our  secret  informstlon.  the 
President  corrected. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  s^iat  will  happen 
to  a  reporter  that  prinu  aoaatUiliig  the 
Government  doesn't  want  printed? 

Answer.  Notnlng.  came  the  answer.  They 
rrlnted  things  that  caused  our  men  to  be 
shot  in  Uie  back  and  nothing  was  don^  to 
them  right  during  the  war. 

Question .  Do  tbe  security  mles  apply  to 
what  is  telecast  Just  the  same  as  pabUshsd? 

Answer.  The  President  said  this  was  cer- 
tainly so.  He  had  heard  a  lot  of  broad- 
casters talk  about  visits  they  IumI  had  to 
Korea  and  reveal  what  our  strategy  waa  ;;otn^ 
♦3  be.  and  you  cant  fight  battles  on  that 
basis. 

(Mr.  Short  stepped  to  the  President's  side 
and  spoke  to  him  ) 

Answer.  The  President  explained  thst  Mr. 
Short  wanted  him  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  his  Executive  order  referred  to  Govern- 
ment workers.  But  his  comments  applied  to 
everybody  who  gave  away  State  secrets. 

Question.  As  I  remember,  the  release  about 
the  Matadors  vas  given  out  by  the  Pentagon 
and  the  question  was  asked  at  the  White 
House  later:  Was  that  one  of  the  secret 
weepoos  that  you  referred  to  in  San  Ftan- 
cleco? 

Answer.  Mr.  Truman  did  not  know  what 
the  questioner  was  talking  about. 

Question.  When  the  Department  of  De- 
fense hands  vu  photographs  and  a  stcry.  are 
we  supposed  to  censor  that  ourselves? 

Answer.  The  President  ssked  whetiier  the 
question  r  believed  in  saving  the  United 
Stste    from  attack. 

Question.  I  do  not  think  It  should  have 
been  given  out  at  the  Pentagon. 

Answer.  That  is  your  opinion  and  you  are 
entitled  to  it:  the  President  observed. 

Question.  Are  you  asking  publishers  to  im- 
pose voltmtary  censorship? 

Answer.  No.  Mr.  Truman  was  asking  them 
to  use  good  judgment  for  the  safety  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  not  asking  them  to 
use  eanaorshlp  at  aQ. 

Question.  Would  not  that  require  a  secur- 
ity mBkiti  in  every  newsroom? 

Answer.  The  President  did  not  know  how 
they  could,  but  he  was  Just  telling  them  what 
he  thought,  that  patriotism  and  the  welfsre 
of  the  United  States  was  tbs  first  thing  to 
think  about. 

Quaation.  You  told  us  that  those  planaa 
war*  aon*  of  the  weapons  that  you  talked 
about  at  San  Francisco. 

Answer.  He  did  not  remember  it. 

Question.  To  get  t>ack  once  more  to  that  95 
percent,  may  we  quote  you  when  yoa  aald: 
Bemunbo-  that  95  percent  of  otir  secret  tn- 
foOBntlon  has  been  revealed  in 


and  slick  magazines  and  that's  what  Z  am 
trying  to  stop? 

Answer.  Permission  was  granted. 

(After  the  news  conference.  Mr.  Short  Is- 
sued the  following  statement    ) 

The  President  has  directed  me  to  clarify 
his  views  on  security  Informatlcoi  as  follows: 

1.  Every  citizen — including  "fflkislii  and 
publishers — has  a  duty  to  protect  our  coun- 
try. 

2.  Cltlaana  who  receive  military  infonna- 
tion  for  publication  from  responsible  oOeiais 
qualified  to  Judge  the  relationship  of  such 
Information  to  the  national  security  may 
rightfully  assume  that  it  is  safe  to  publish 
the  information. 

3.  Citizens  who  receive  military  informa- 
tion from  sources  not  tiaving  the  necessary 
responsibilities  and  qualiflcaSions  to  evaluate 
such  Information  should,  as  loyal  Americans, 
exercise  the  most  careful  judgment  in  de- 
termining the  safety  of  publishing  such  in- 
formation. 

4.  Tbe  recent  Executive  order  on  classified 
Information  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
right  of  clUaens  to  publish  anytiiing. 


Broome  County  Must  Be  the  Sphere  of 
Influence  in  Any  New  Congre.^sioDal 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRMSEWTATXVES 

Monday.  October  1.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  avowed  determination  of 
State  Republican  Chairman  Pfeiffer  to 
tiirow  the  weight  of  his  position  behind 
political  axmen  who  want  to  abciish  the 
congressional  district  I  represent  is  the 
greatest  set-t»ck  the  Republican  Party 
could  possibly  receive  in  the  face  of  its 
long-awaited  chajice  to  regain  national 
supremacy. 

Up-State  New  York  can  be  made  into 
several  more  safe  Republican  districts 
instead  of  subtracting  from  the  present 
numl)er,  thus  strengthening  the  party  in 
Congress.  Personally.  I  would  like  to  sec 
the  Republicans  carry  the  House  in  1952. 

They  cannot  do  so  if  the  first  consider- 
ation is  to  t>e  eliminating  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Republicans  with  whom  I  have  al- 
ways been  identified.  The  race  will  be 
too  close,  and  dissensions  in  the  ranks 
just  will  not  win  an  election. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  my  district, 
while  aimed  strictly  at  me,  would  also 
seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  respect  for  the 
Broome  County  ReimbUcan  leadership, 
unless,  of  course,  its  ace  couiier  of  shady 
missions,  Charley  Kress.  Is  new  so  pow- 
erful an  influence,  that  his  advice  is  be- 
ing taken  by  the  high  command  in 
Albany. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writer  of  a 
friendly  letter  to  me  from  home  states 
flatly,  and  I  quote: 

Billy  Hill  could  put  bis  foot  down  snd 
atop  tbe  propoeal.  If  he  wanted  to. 

Knowing  the  prestige  that  our  county 
Republican  leader  has  with  the  powers. 
I  agree  with  that  observation. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Hill's  past  campaigns 
asrainst  your  Congressman.  I  realize  an 
appeal  to  him  on  my  part  to  prevail  upon 


Pfeifler  would  be  fuUle.  However.  I 
will  try  to  have  enough  faith  m  his  sense 
of  decency  and  fair  play  to  believe  that 
he  would  protest  the  wanton  elimination 
Broome  County  as  the  sphere  of  influ- 
ence of  a  new  congressional  district. 

It  takes  a  heap  of  political  offal  to 
qiiiver  the  stout  nostrils  or  to  violate  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Blnghamton  Pre^s. 
But  even  they  have  not  been  abl?  to 
tolerate  such  obvious  and  lewd  display 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  those  bent 
upon  squeezing  me  out  of  Congress  with- 
out due  election  by  the  people. 

While  they  are  rough  on  your  Con- 
gressman. I  would  probably  have  died  a 
thousand  poLtical  deaths  without  their 
coverage  of  subjects  they  want  to  touch 
on  regarding  my  career  Although  they 
want  to  beat  me.  they  are  jealous  of  the 
mission  they  consider  to  be  theirs  and 
they  do  not  want  outside  gaulei^ers  in- 
vading our  secUon  lo  take  credit. 

In  spite  of  the  lindeiground  profes- 
sion;-ils  who  will  stoop  to  any  depth  to 
accomplish  the  demise  of  the  people  s 
representative.  I  bel.eve  the  ccnsenstis 
in  Broome  is  best  summed  up  in  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Bicghamtjn  Press  as 
toUoi»: 

Baanita  Haix  bt  SeuT-nNc  Oca  DisraicT  is 
Much  Too  Okastic  Rtmeoy  roa  Us 

Fantastic  though  they  seem  th«^e  stones 
that  the  Thirty-seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  to  l)e  cut  up  like  a  paper  doll  in  the 
approaching  reapportionment  of  New  York 
State  continue  to  pop  up  with  frequency 

The  latest  veralon  of  what  Representative 
Edwin  A.  Hall  calls  the  great  gerrymander 
of  1951  Is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all— the 
report  tliat  Broome  County  will  be  divided 
betweox  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirty-nlni.h 
Oongreaafcrnal  Dlstrlcu  a-ben  New  York's 
congrsastonal  map  te  redrawn. 

As  we  said  in  December,  when  tbe  pro- 
posal wss  first  reported,  the  Idea  is  so  unfilr 
to  the  populotas  Trli^  Cities  area  that  It  is 
hard  to  take  seriously.  Repetition  of  the 
reports  in  one  form  or  lutother.  however,  is 
suAcient  cause  to  voice  the  strong  opposi- 
tion to  any  plan  which  would  bury  the  Inter- 
ests of  tiae  Triple  Cities  in  another  remote 
congraaalonsl  district. 

It  would  Just  not  Ije  poaelble  for  a  repre- 
ssntatlve  vrbose  home  Is  In  Bath  or  a  repre- 
sentstlve  who  lixes  at  Tuiiedo  Park  In  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  to  'lo  Justice  to  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  interesu  of 
Broome  Cotinty. 

In  Bepublican  circles  last  week  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  proposition  to  divide  Biroome 
County  between  tbe  two  ccngressional  dis- 
tricts was  based  on  s  strong  destn;  on  the 
part  of  Congressmen  from  New  York  to  retire 
Representative  Edwin  a.  Hall,  ot  Emgham- 
ton.  If  this  is  the  objixtlve.  we  s«y  the  cure 
is  much  vrorse  than  the  disease. 

To  dispoaa  of  him  by  reducing  Broome 
Coonty  to  an  impotent  attachment  to  one 
or  ntore  congressional  districts  is  much  too 
drastic  a  remedy  for  Mr.  HalL. 

The  r-apportlonmenx  Job  Is  to  be  done  i>y 
a  joint  legislative  ca.-nmittee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Pliny  W.  Williamson,  of  Westchester 
County.  Committee  spokesmen  scoff  st  the 
reports  that  Broome  County  will  be  cut  In 
two  or  attached  as  tbe  taU  of  some  elongated 
dkrtrlct  which  tias  Uttie  in  comma  i  with 
oar  totcresu 

We  hope  that  the  committee  spokesmen 
are  right,  but  we  also  are  aware  that  respon- 
sible portions  of  the  Bro<:>me  County  Repub- 
lican organlxBtlon  eive  siifBcient  credence  to 
the  reports  to  be  greatly  di&turbed  by 

As  wc  said  at  the  outset,  tbe  reports  are 
fantastic  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they 

ttlally    trje      Whatever   may   be   ttaa 
li  Is   the    responsibility    of    all   Trtplm 
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CttiM  groups  to  m&k«  plain  to  the  WUlUm- 
•OQ  ccmmtttc*  Um  f;r«»t  A*xnmti«  any  such 
CMTlng  job  voul<t  di)  t'}  tills  conununlty. 

Kxiozne  county  t^a  a  population  o(  close 
to  aoo.OOC.  It  sbould  not  be  sandviched  In 
with  a  number  of  other  countle*  In  lucb  a 
way  tiiat  Ita  influence  could  net  be  exerciaed 
ellect»»ely  In  the  ccngrescicnal  district. 


J. 


GtU  Air  Pfttrd  Opcratioa  Bloo^Iift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  tu-iNnrs 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSETrrATTVES 

Monday,  Octotyr  I,  19SI 

Mr  JENISOy.  Mr  Speaker,  many  of 
our  cltiiens  are  renderintr  outstandingr 
volunteer  service  to  the  Nations  national 
defense  effort.  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  these  has  been  inaugurated  In  the 
city  of  Washington  by  an  organization 
already  widely  known  for  courageous 
senrice  and  close  cooperation  with  the 
military.  I  refer  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
and  particularly  in  this  instance  to  the 
National  Capitol  Wing  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  commanded  by  Col.  Donald  T. 
Webster.  This  organization  composed 
of  both  men  and  women  volunteers  has 
inausrurated  regularly  scheduled  blood 
delivery  service  by  air  to  cities  and  mili- 
tary bases  northeast  and  northwest  of 
the  Nation's  Capitol.- 

In  this  unusual  service,  members  of  the 
organization  fumisli  their  own  planes, 
with  all  others  In  the  unit  cooperating 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  handling  the 
blood  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 
Quick  deliveries  by  air  greatly  reduce  the 
handling  problem,  and  in  addition,  the 
service  established  creates  an  emergency 
service  instantly  available  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  This  unusual  pro- 
gram already  has  won  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Under  permission  granted  me  by  the 
House.  I  am  tncluding  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
ofkial  announcement  of  the  newly  estiab- 
Ushed  senrice.  a  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  a 
comprehensive  news  report  of  the  first 
flights  written  by  Peg  Sonenfleld.  re- 
porter for  the  Washington  Past,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  newspaper  Svmday,  Oc- 
tober 7. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  furtlier  evidence  of  the  great 
value  of  the  CtvU  Air  Patrol  and  the  in- 
dication of  wUltngness  and  readiness  to 
cooperate  with  every  agezu^y  in  meeting 
our  present  crisis. 

The  above-mcDUoned  follows: 
CnriL  An  FMaot.  UiArnvtukraa  mar  Schkd- 
vua  BuMo  OKLmoiT  Smvaca  bt  .'^  zx  nt  thx 
trmttm  anna 

Thm  MattanjMi  Capital  Wing  of  the  CItU 
Atr  Patrol  today  lxuHig\mt«d  th«  ftrat  regti- 
larty  aehatfutod  blood  dellTcry  serrlce  by  air 
In  the  Unltad  States  with  we«kiy  flicbts  from 
Waahtaftoa.  D.  C.  to  cities  and  military 
taaas  BortlMact  and  northwest  of  the  Na- 
tkn'a  capitoL 

OeL  Donald  D.  WVtetcr.  eocamandlDg  offl- 
«0.  Mattaaal  Capital  Wing.  Ctvll  Air  Patrol, 
that  seaMluled  Olstats  woold 
•vMy  Batarday  momirog  for  eltlsa  in 
«M  aarthMatam  r«Klo&  from  Washlagton. 
ft  C  aa4  would  Inetedt  tOoqd  deUvarlM  to 


the  United  States  Army  base  at  Pert  Mead 
Md.:  PbiJUps  Army  Base,  and  Edgevixj*! 
Anenal.  Aberdeen.  Md .  and  the  OntMl 
States  Na\-y  Training  Baae  at  llaliilBM|f 
Md  Colonel  Webster  added  that  wadE» 
aobeduled  blood  dellrsry  filchts  into  thp 
nortiiweatern  area,  also  leaving  from  Wash^- 
Ingtrm  every  Saturday  morning,  will  Include 
Haserstown.  Md..  and  Martlnsburg  anA 
Charlestown.  W   Va. 

The   weekly  blood  delivery  fllghta  will 
conducted   under   the  direction  of  Lt. 
Donald   T    Spelrs,  operations   olBcer   of 
National     Capital     Wing.     Civil     Air    Pat 
Colonel  Spelrs  stated  that  tiie  biood-dellvc 
fllgbts  vUl  be  flown  by  various  types  of  llgi 
clvU  aircraft  owned  by  Civil  Air  Patrol  pile 
The  Washington  Regional  Red  Cross  Blc 
Center  will    provide   the  blood  suppUes  tat 
the   weekly  scheduled  dlgbts. 

Colonel  Webster  also  disclosed  that  tb^ 
National  Capital  Wing.  CAP.  expects  tt 
Inaugurate  similar  blood  deUveries  by  air 
In  the  near  future  from  Washington.  D.  C* 
to  cities  In  the  southwestern  ar«a  such  as 
Front  Royal.  Harrisonburg.  Culpeper.  an^ 
Fredericksburg.  Va..  and  to  the  United  States 
Marine  Air  SUtlon.  Quantlco.  Va.,  and  thj 
United  SUtea  Naval  Air  Ttist  Ceuter  at  Paf 
tiixent.  Md.  : 

Coi.  DONALJ)  T   WtasTKB. 

Capital  Wing.  CAP,  , 

Washington,  D.  C.  \ 

Deak  Colokh,  Webstsx:  I  am  writing  thli 
letter  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  cooperatloa 
between  the  Civli  Air  Patrol  and  the  Wash* 
Ington  Bagk»al  Blood  Center  of  the  AmerU 
can  Red  CrtjsE.  Tear  organlaatlao  has  al* 
ready  proved  of  ineattaMOite  value  In  helping 
us  to  gat  blood,  in  emergencies,  to  patients 
who  have  been  In  great  need  of  It. 

The  missions  your  pUots  have  flown  so  fat 
are  as  follows: 

July  16:  Pour  pints  to  Cambridge.  Md. 

July  20:  Four  pints  to  Roanoke.  Va  .  tot 
Abington,  Va..  Hospital.  The  Virginia  Stats 
Police  took  the  blood  from  Roanoke  to  Abing« 
ton,  as  your  pilot  could  not  get  there  beXorS 
dark.  ] 

July  25-  12  pints  to  Baltimore.  Md..  fou^ 
for  United  States  Marlxte  Hospital  and  eight 
for  Mt.  Siiiai  Hospital. 

July  28;  12  pints  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  thi 
Tidewater  Regional  Blood  Center.  | 

As  you  probably  know,  I  am  dlxcmslna 
with  Colonel  Speirs  the  possibility  of  com* 
btnlng  training  flights  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  with  our  rejrular  deUvertes  of  blood 
to  Hagerstown.  Leesbvag,  Winchester, 
Charlestown,  Aberdeen  and  Fort  Meade.  | 
believe  a  practicable  plan  wUI  come  out  of 
tiiese  discussions. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Wa.<;h:nc?on  Regional  Blooo  Cornoi. 
Kennith  R    NixsoN.  M   D  . 

Medical  l>irfCtor.Admintstnitor. 
By    M.  M.  BjOU*.  A snstant  Administrator. 


fProm  the  Washington  Post  of  October  7, 

1951] 

Cnm.  Ani  Patsol  Opexation  BuxjOLtrr  Bxgims 

DcLIVnUWG    PUkSMA    TO    Trxxs    Cttixs    bt 
AlXFI^ME    .  I 

(By  Peg  Sonenfleld) 

A  dosen  slngle-eneine  airplanes  lined  ua 
single  file  at  Hybia  VaUsy  Alrfteld  yesterday] 
October  «.  loaded  120  prwclotis  pints  of  blootf 
aboard  and  took  off  over  the  white  rail  fences 
of  Virginia  on  Operation  Bioodllft. 

The  planes  were  manned  by  a  dozen  Civil 
Air  Patrol  pilots  and  inaugurated  a  regular 
blood  deUvery  service  to  be  flown  weekly  to* 
npicnlsb  tKxpltal  blood  supplies  In  Hagers- 
town,  Md..  and  Martlnsburg  and  Ciiarles 
Town.  W,  Va. 

Ifa  a  brand  new  idea — a  sort  of  airborne 
pony  express  operated  jointly  by  the  Red 
cross  which  supplies  the  blood  and  the  Fair- 
fax-VaUs  Cliurch-Herndon  Squadron  of  the 


CAP.  which  undertakes  its  safe  and  jqtdclc 

delivery. 

nUmOTTSLT  tJSSS  CASS 

Pricv  to  ycfftcrdsy'8  special  delivery  night, 
the  blood  had  been  driven  to  hoaplt^  In 
the  three  dtlea — a  alow  aBd  cuznbeiBome. 
nineteenth  century  deUfary  service. 

The  flight  yesterday,  led  by  Col.  Donald 
Webster,  commanding  oOoer  of  the  National 
Capital  Wing  of  the  CAP,  split  up  shortly  off 
tbs  ground  with  three  planes  bound  for 
Ifagtrxloan  and  tiie  other  nine,  clumped  in 
a  rainbow  of  colors  against  •  misty  blue  sky. 
bound  for  MartlnUrarg. 

In  Hageratown.  a  35-mlnute  flight  over 
countryside  barely  tooched  by  autumn,  the 
planes  were  met  by  Mlas  Lucille  MlUer^  Vol- 
unteer Red  Cross  Motor  Corp*  driver,  and 
Mrs.  Nathan  Raakln.  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  blood  program. 

Forty-five  pinta  of  wlkile  blood  were  «ans- 
ferred  from  planes  to  station  wagon  and  tba 
first  batch  of  ilfe-glvlng  fluid  began  the  last 
lap  to  nagBsalcwDi  hospitals.  I 

In  MartlDBfaaii;.  I3  air  minutes  away,  the 
operation  was  duplicated.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ms).  Hunter  T.  Butts,  group  com- 
mander of  group  4  of  the  West  Vtrgtala  Wing. 
the  Insulated  boons  cf  blood  were  tranaivred 
to  waiting  cars  and  another  small  bate^  waa 
air  exprisaed  to  Charles  Town.  15  mllet  dis- 
tant. 

Yest*- .-day's  Inaugural  flight  was  aleele- 
bratlou  and  Malcolm  Baker,  assistant  admin- 
istrator of  the  Washington  Regional  Blood 
Center,  and  Mrs.  Baker  went  along  to  iratch 
from  the  cockpit  of  one  of  ti»  doeen  "frettght" 
pianes.  Henceforth,  however,  the  we«k^  de- 
Uvery wUl  be  flown  by  CAP  Sergt.  E.  B. 
Lyons,  of  Vienna.  Va.  ! 

nasT  cALus  iw  jxtlt 

According  to  Col.  Donald  Speirs.  who  when 
fiot  flying  is  an  aeronautical  engineer,  the 
new  deiivery  service  idea  has  been  slnmverlng 
since  early  summer.  In  July  the  CAP  was 
called  on  for  emergency  blood  delivertps  to 
outlying  districts.  The  miaskina  were  com- 
pleted successfully. 

Sliortly  afterwards.  Spelrs  says,  a  simviated 
air  lift  to  fly  blood  plaama  from  Frederick, 
Md..  to  Washington  was  set  up  to  test  the 
efllclency  and  organisation  of  the  squailron. 
"We  called  In  Mr.  Barker  to  watch."  ^tn. 
says,  "and  in  three  hours  time  we  flew  3.300 
pints  of  simulated  blood  plasma  in  34  plMiea." 

Bakw  says  he  was  Impressed  Shortly  af- 
terwards  Speirs  was  asked  if  the  CAP  eotild 
make  blood  transportatloc  a  regular  opera- 
tion. ' 

For  the  paat  few  weeks  trial  runs  {have 
been  made  and  the  Betheada  Squard<£^of 
the  CAP  has  been  flying  blood  from  ,  Port 
Meade  to  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds. 
Success  of  the  venture  Is  being  watchdd  by 
Red  Cross  and  CAP  offlclals.  Interested  i«  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  service  to  a  na- 
tion-wide operation.  T 
As  Spein  says.  "WeYe  the  pioneers." 
Pl^Deen  on  the  first  flights  indtlded: 
Lyons.  C>  G.  Cox,  H.  P.  Jones,  Rober  Lyons. 
Garland  Parrls,  J.  C.  Mayhew,  R.  M.  silth, 
Claude  Davis.  C.  B.  Boyd.  Wallace  Lewb.  A. 
Eeanor  Davis.  Colonel  Spelrs.  Ada  Mitchell. 
and  Colonel  Webster. 


Aa  Americaa  Creed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CALircitNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STlTIS 

Monday.  October  I,  1951 

Mr.  NIXON.     Mr   President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  $en- 
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ate  a  statement  entitled  An  American 
Creed."  which  was  prepared  by  a  group 
of  Sierra  Madre,  Cahf  .  business  and  pro- 
fcatfuiiiil  men  who  believe  that  a  restate- 
ment of  the  moral  principles  of  the  men 
who  founded  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica may  well  be  of  value  to  the  people  of 
this  country  m  these  times.  I  aslc  that 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
<rf  the  RscoRD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscosD.  as  follows. 

An  Amxxicam  Cxkxd 

I  believe  in  the  unlimited  power  of  God 
and  I  believe  that  we,  as  members  ol  the 
human  race,  have  full  access  to  that  power. 

I  believe  In  the  destiny  of  Amrarlca  as  the 
hope  of  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

I  believe  in  the  sanctity  ctf  the  IndividuaL 

I  believe  that  my  own  courage  is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this 
Republic  who.  In  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  pledged  thetr  Uvea,  their  for- 
ttines.  and  thetr  sacred  honor. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  an  Amerl- 
ean,  to  work,  to  fight,  and  to  pray  for  the 
prsaerfatlon  of  American  Ideals  of  freedom 
to  the  end  that  those  privileges  I  enjoy  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  me.  may  he  passed  on,  unblemished. 
to  those  who  come  titer  me. 

I  iMllere  that  It  is  my  duty,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, to  see  to  It  that  American  Youth  be 
well  Informed  on  American  history  in  all 
its  phases  dating  back  to  the  settling  at 
Amartcs  by  the  early  colonists,  and  I  be- 
Here  that  it  is  my  dtrty  to  see  to  It  that 
American  youth  l)e  given — In  home  and 
school — an  abiding  appreciation  of  those 
moral  and  splrituai  values  which  have  made 
America  great. 

I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  an  American, 
to  aee  to  it  that  those  who  are  elected  or 
i^pointed  to  poattlooa  of  public  trust  and 
responsiblUty.  conduct  themselves  In  all 
their  dealings  in  a  moral,  splrlttial.  and  ethi- 
cal BUHUser.  Should  I  be  asked  to  serve  in 
SUA  •  capacity,  I  pledge  myself  In  advance 
to  conduct  myself  likewise. 

I  pledge  myself,  as  an  American,  to  raise 
my  voice  in  8upp<»t  erf  these  beliefs  in  all 
my  Individual  and  group  associations,  and 
to  work  with  and  cooperate  with  other  Amer- 
icana of  like  belief  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  religious  slBlistlon. 


When  Is  Coagress  Going  To  Act  oa  the 
Bill  To  Remove  Racial  DiscriminatioB 
From  Our  Inuni^atioB  Laws? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINMISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  g,  1951 

B«r.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  do  we  really 
think  the  Japanese  are  going  to  fight 
valiantly  on  our  side  when  our  laws  still 
officially  insult  them  as  inferior  beings? 
All  our  millions  of  aid  will  be  in  vain 
until  we  correct  this  act  of  injustice. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  press  release  reporting  the  ac- 
tion on  this  question  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Japan; 

Thx  Amxxican  Chambxx  or 

CoMicxacx  r>i  Japan, 
Tokyo.  September  12.  1951- 
At  the  annoai  meeting  held  yesterday  in 
Tokyo,  the  Aiauiaax  Chamber  of  Commerce 


in  Japan  unanimously  approved  a  recom- 
mendatlou  urging  early  congressiona;  action 
toward  autharizln?  Japanese  immigration 
into  the  United  Slates. 

Thla  action  was  taken  upon  a  recommen- 
dation of  Mr  Prank  Ale.  chairman  of  the 
chambers  llaifoE  committee  Tlie  annual 
meeting  closed  the  third  year  of  this  ontar- 
ization's  activities  and  was  attended  by  over 
100  Americans  engaged  in  business  in  Japan. 

The  American  Ci.amber  of  Commerce  Is  the 
first  chamber  of  commerce  to  talce  steps 
urging  Congress  for  early  action  upon  such 
a  bUl.  Three  bills  whereby  Japanese  immi- 
grants would  be  permitted  Into  the  United 
States  are  understood  to  be  currently  pend- 
ing in  Xtongress.  Tliese  bills  were  submitted 
by  Senator  P.it  MrCAXXAN  Etemocrat.  Nevada; 
Representative  Waltek  H  Jxtdd  Republican! 
Minnesota,  and  Representative  Prancis  E. 
Waltxx.   Democrat.   Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  revised  bills  before  Congress 
enables  all  far  eastern  peoples  to  become 
eligible  tea  United  States  dttaanshlp  and 
their  admission  to  the  United  States  to  be 
placed  on  a  quota  basis. 

The  American  chamber's  resolution  to  this 
effect  has  been  sent  to  appropriate  Senate 
and  House  committees.  Japanese  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  was  banned 
by  Congress  in  1924. 


Youth  Is  Smarter  Thaa  Some  Eiders: 
Aob-Hall  Propagaods  FaUs  To  Work 
OB  Bright  YoBBg  Lady 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHLTR  HAIX.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  in  indeed  satisfying  to  dis- 
cover that  the  savage  opposition  now 
stepping  up  their  barbaric  attack.^  upon 
your  ConCT"essman  as  the  campaijm  ap- 
proaches has  not  been  able  to  propa- 
gandize the  clear- thinking  youth  of  the 
Triple  Cities. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  below  is  a 
young  lady  of  discernment,  who  is  in- 
terested in  her  Government,  interested 
in  Americarusm.  and  desirous  of  seeing 
your  Congressman  sur\'ive'in  the  jungle 
of  local  communistic  outrages  upon  his 
good  name. 

Some  sophisticares.  such  as  those  who 
sneer  at  duly  r,evied  officials,  say  that 
our  youth  of  today  are  not  as  responsible 
and  not  as  keen  as  they  wei-e  when  they 
were  young.  After  reading  this  letter.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  our  young 
people  are  far  ahead  of  the  usual  run- 
of-the-mill-haters  of  your  Congressman 
in  Broome  Co>anty. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  recipient  of  such 
a  wonderful  letter  and  I  would  make 
public  the  young  lady's  name  but  for  the 
fact  'hat  she  might  immediately  be  made 
the  target  of  the  same  ridicule  and  de- 
rogatory defaming  that  Triple  Cities* 
parlor  pinks  and  ravenous  Reds  hurl 
daily  at  me. 

Her  support  is  treasured  by  me  and  I 
feel  certain  the  thousands  of  other  young 
Americans  in  our  section,  who  love  our 
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great  country,  are  likewise  impenrloui  to 
the  gigantic  propaganda  campaign  now 
t)emg  promoted  against  your  Congress- 
man preparatoiT  to  the  100-peremt 
Communist  assault  upon  Eswnr  Abtrub 
H.«.L  in  the  1952  Republican  primary. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Hon    Edwin  Axtkux  Haix. 

House  of  Representttttves. 
Waxhington,  D.  C. 

DcAx  CoNcaxssMAM  Hau.  :  I  was  so  very  glad 
to  receive  jour  letter  today,  asking  my  help 
in  the  conung  election.  I  thoiight.  by  now. 
you  would  have  forgottei)  me.  the  girl  that 
wanted  the  Information  on  the  SPARS  last 
year  WeU.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  didn't 
forget  me  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  help  you. 

^Smce  I  am  only  a  high  school  student  wnd 
17  years  of  age.  I  can  not  vote  Sor  you  buS^ 
I  can  help  in  many  other  ways.  I  dont  know 
if  you  are  informed  on  this  or  not.  but  your 
answers  to  my  previous  lexers  caused  a  lot 
of  talk  In  o\ir  high  school  Remember.  I  toid 
you  that  1  was  writing  to  you  because  at  an 
English  assignment  which  we  were  supposed 
to  write  to  a  famous  person.  Well,  I  had  to 
hand  my  teacher  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrots 
you  and  your  answer. 

My  teaclier  was  so  thrlUed  and  happy  about 
your  letters  that  she  read  them  to  sU  her 
students  and  all  the  other  teachers.  Soon 
it  was  all  over  school  tliat  I  had  political 
influence  and  some  kids  even  said  tixat  I  was 
planning  to  run  for  Congreaswooum  In  ths 
future. 

There  was  an  article  In  our  school  paper 
and  my  Snglish  class  published  a  story  sad 
there  was  an  article  about  our  correspond- 
ence in  there  also. 

Before  I  knew  It.  all  the  feUows  and  girls 
were  comlr^  to  me  with  their  troubles.  They 
asked  me  to  wTlte  you  and  ask  to  have  some 
teacl;ers  resign  and  ask  for  a  teen  canteen  for 
teen-egers  in  the  Triple  Clt..e8.  1  aimoet  died 
Uughing  when  a  feUow  hi  my  social  studlea 
class  told  me  that  his  mother  told  him  to  ask 
me  to  write  ybu  alxjut  the  margarine  qtass- 
tion  and  some  other  bills  that  she  wanted 


This  year  I  plan  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you 
in  your  campaign.  Im  sending  my  parents. 
relatives,  friends'  parents,  neighbors  wnd 
teachers  to  the  polls. 

I  am  taking  public  speaicing,now.  In  school, 
and  plan  to  make  one  of  my  speeches  a 
campaign  speech  in  your  behalf.  Mr.  Wa*.|,, 
you'd  be  surprised  what  I  can  accompltob 
by  thla.  People  can  think  whatever  tbcy 
want  about  h:gh  school  students  and  teen- 
sgsi's.  m  genera!,  but  they  certainly  hiive 
a  great  Influence  en  their  parents  and  thetr 
relatives,  who  are  the  voters. 
K_The  teen-agers  ol  today  will  soon  be  ttas 
voters  of  tomorrow  and  I  tliink  they  should 
be  exposed  to  politics.  They  should  have 
ideas  of  their  own  and  have  as  much,  or 
even  more.  Interest  in  the  Covemment  AS 
their  pirenu. 

The  reason  I  am  a  supporter  of  yours.  Ifr. 
Hau.,  Is  because  you  try  to  do  all  you  can  for 
the  commor.  person.  I've  heard  so  many 
Instances  where  you  did  something  thought- 
ful and  kind  for  a  common,  factory  worker. 
Why  take  my  situation.  I  was  }tast  an  av- 
erage high  school  student,  doing  her  E&gUito 
assignment,  and  you  were  so  wUUag  to  help 
nie.  1  never  considered  myself  as  anyoos 
so  important  that  such  a  busy  man.  sucb 
as  ycursel!.  should  lake  the  time  to  help. 

All  I  can  say.  Mr.  Haix,  Is  plcAse  dost 
change  and  keep  up  your  wonderful  flfht 
agalnft  communism.  I  could  write  anotibsr 
page  and  a  half  alx>ut  the  t«Tlhle  thlac 
communism  u.  but  I'd  probably  bore  yoo. 
I'd  like  you  to  know  that  I  read  all  I  can 
get  hold  of  e'oout  you  and  yotir  work  tn  tike 
new-ipapers.  though. 

I  will  say  goodby  and  good  lutk.  in  yoor 
coming  election  and  close  now. 
Tour  teen-age  supporter. 

Jbvt. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•■4  Gaj  G.  GabrielftOB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAurovnA 

IN  THE  SENATT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  NXXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tht  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  concerning  the  investi- 
i^auon  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments into  the  activity  of  Mr  William 
M  Boyle.  Jr .  anJ  Mr.  Quy  G.  Gabriel- 
son 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcotD.  A&  follows: 

There  has  b*«n  nn  ur  derstandable  amount 
of  conftision.  contriwliclion,  charges,  and 
counter -charges  growing  out  of  tbe  Irves- 
ti|rttk)n  into  the  actlTltles  of  Xtr  Beyle,  and 
Oabrtel«5n  The  commitK?*  report  wlij  at- 
temp;  u-,  resolve  some  of  these  conaicta  and 
to  appraL»e  the  entire  re<-ora  However,  en 
the  ba»ts  of  their  own  testimony,  both  Mr. 
BoTle  and  Mr  Gabrlelson  should  resign  their 
p.j6Kions  a«  chairmen  of  the  Democratic  and 
Rrpubitrar.  National  Committees 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  a  hl^h  ofBclal 
of  th«  national  committee  of  either  major 
poUtlc&i  party  should  be  in  a  position  mbere 
he  c«uj  profit  financially  from  the  Influeiice 
which  he  may  be  able  to  exert  with  Govern- 
ment agencies.  And  as  President  Trtunan 
ha«  Indicated  in  Judging  the  propriety  of 
tucb  conduct  it  makes  no  dlSerence  whether 
the  official  Is  paid  or  unpaid  by  the  party 
tor  his  work. 

In  the  case  of  Ui  Beyle,  there  baa  been 
a  tendency  to  emphasize  unduly  the  con- 
troversy which  ha«  developed  over  whether 
he  received  »8,000  or  11.250  from  the  Ameii- 
can  Llthofold  .orp;  The  following  facts  in 
the  record  are  uncontroverted : 

While  Mr  Boyle  did  not  liecome  a  paid 
(Mirty  ofa.ial  until  AprU  1»48  be  served  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  jaarty  from  approxi- 
mately February  15  unul  the  time  he  went 
on  salary  in  April.  Ounng  tins  period,  he 
admits  that  he  received  a  total  of  •1.250  in 
fees  from  the  American  Llthofold  Corp. 
The  only  work  he  did  for  his  client  during 
that  period  was  to  make  an  appointment  on 
FebrudJ-y  28.  1M9,  for  company  officials  to  see 
Chairman  His*  of  the  RFC.  Three  days 
after  this  appointment  was  arranged,  a  loan 
was  granted  to  the  company,  a  loan  which 
up  lo  that  time  Mr  Beyle  mtervened  had 
been  turned  down  by  every  examiner  In  the 
RFC  to  whom  the  case  had  been  referred. 
t-f  the  cgency  review  board,  and  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Boyle  says  that  m  making  the  appoint- 
ment he  was  only  doing  what  he  would  do 
for  any  person  whc  came  to  Wa*hingon  and 
asked  the  national  committee  for  aaaistance 
in  obtaining  a  hearing  ot  its  case.  He  says 
tbat  h»  MM  no  diffe-ence  in  the  fact  that 
lt»  appointment  n  this  instance  was  made 
for  a  client.  The  answer  is  that  when  the 
national  chalrmaja  of  the  party  :a  power  In- 
tervenes In  behalf  of  a  client  such  action — 
bavtng  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  has  tlie 
po«er  of  reeommerding  appotntmenta  and 
promotions  to  the  C»o»eniment  service — is 
tnAucnce  m  itself  regardless  of  whether  be 
ftirtber  and  advcx^ates  the  merits  of  tb« 


In  any  .-Ttnt  the  record  is  that  Mr   Boyle 
did  arrange  an  sppointroent  at  the  RFC  for 


bis  client,  that  his  client  got  its  loan,  ai^l 
that  Mr  Boyle  got  tl.2S0  in  fm  an  vbUte 
he  was  acUng  chairman  of  tb*  Damoerati: 

National  Committee 

Since  becoming  paid  chairman  of  tte 
party.  Mr.  Boyle  makes  much  of  tbe  clal^ 
tbat  he  haa  severed  hl«  connection  with  bti 
taw  arm  but  the  facts  are  undisputed  thaa 

he  has  profited  to  tlM  axtent  of  apfvoxl^ 
mately  •100.000  from  wbat  ba  HiyB  w»  a 
sale  of  bis  law  praetloa  iinee  b*  beeanw 
paid   chairman,   tbat  a°  great  peoportlon  <M 

this  amount  was  directly  attributable  to 
•  158.000  of  legal  bvislneaa  which  came  Into 
his  offloe  while  be  was  acting  chairman  wiUv 
out  pay  between  Pebrtiary  15  and  April  30 
and  that  the  law  business  which  he  says  h* 
sold  to  Mr.  SisJtlnd  involved  almoat  witbou|t 
excepti<3n  clients  who  were  ^ng^fi^  in  ao^ 
tlons  with  Government  agandes.  Wbile  Mf. 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Sisklnd  twth  bave  denied  tha^ 
Mr.  Boyle  has  attempted  to  infltience  ttk 
outcome  of  any  of  tbese  rnnffi  since  lir.  Boyjp 
became  paid  chairman.  It  is  now  well  know^ 
that  he  has  a  financial  Interest  in  theafc 
cases  and  no  one  can  be  so  naive  as  to  b<^ 
lleve  that  that  fact  could  potentially  hav« 
no  effect  in  Influencing  the  action  of  tt^ 
Government  agencies  involved. 

Finally  In  Mr  Boyle's  case  it  is  necesaar^r 
to  eoaaUter  tbe  facta  just  bror^ht  to  llghk 
this  week  tbat  during  the  past  4  years  t^ 
has  paid  over  911,000  in  fees  and  expensefe 
to  a  aiO.OOO  a  year  RFC  employee  and  that 
during  the  year  1949  he  continued  this  rej- 
Istlonsblp  while  he  was  serTing  as  paid  Nai- 
tlonal  chairman  for  the  Democratic  Partf. 
Again  taking  at  face  value  Itr.  Boyle's  and 
Mr  Gratz  explanation  that  Mr.  Gratz  w* 
rendering  booltkcepHiK  aarvlces  and  advisli^ 
Mr  Boyle  on  nnenetai  aaatters  and  that  none 
of  the  work  was  done  on  Oovemment  tim4. 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gratz  was  known  at  the 
RFCtoba  OP  Boyla^  payroll  indicates  th* 
po^tOaity  of  liiOuauuu  and  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  employment  St  would  seem 
highly  improper  for  the  chairman  of  eith* 
national  committee  to  have  on  bis  payroB 
for  any  purpoee  a  full-time  employee  of  a 
Government  agency. 

The   Gabrielaon  case  differs   in   many 
spects  from   tbe  Boyle  case  bvrt  the 
conclusion  must  eeaaMMlly  be  reached. 
Gabrieison   was   unpaid  at  all  times   in 
posiUon  as  chairman  ci  tbe  Republican 
tlonal  Committee.     The  only  client  he  repr*  - 
sen  ted    before    the    RFC    was    tbe    Cartba^ 
Hydrocol  Co.  of  which  be  was  presldentanA 
general  counsel.     The  loan  for  tbe  compai^ 
was  granted  long  before  be  taecame  cbalrmali 
of  the  national  eoBunlttee.    Tbe  only  majc*- 
action  he  sjught  in  betiaif  of  tba  ooaapany 
after   he   became  chairman  was  rejected   bf 
the  RPC      As  far  as  the  record  Is  concerned 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Im^Mtiper  Influence  if 
behalf  of  his  client  by  Mr.  Oabrlelson  durlnf 
the  time  that  lie  has  been  chairman  of  tl^ 
Republican  National  Committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  GabrlelscD's  statar- 
ment  to  the  effect  ttiat  he  has  no  Influe 
cannot   be  accepted      \Knilla  it  to  true 
the  Republican  national  ctmiiama.  bat 

influence     thaa     the     r>emocratic     natio ^ 

chairnian.  it  muit  be  remembered  tliat  b^ 
has  the  power  of  crltlclam  and  the  potentlj 
power  of  recommending  appointments  ani 
promotions.  In  other  wortls.  the  oppotv 
tunity  for  inSuence  exista  muI 
opportunity  tor  Infiuence  aidali 
impropriety  are  bound  to  follow 

Mr  Oabrlelson  owea  a  duty  to  his 

if  be  continues  to  repreaent  tbem  to  . 

case  their  position  as  f|§muualy  as  he .. 

If  he  falls  to  attempt  to  Influence  tbe  RFC 
to  make  decisionji  favorable  to  his  client^ 
he  Will  not  be  doing  his  duty  by  his  client^ 
If  he  does  attempt  to  influence  the  RfC  U 
bebaif  of  his  client,  be  will  subject  btoH^ 
to  criticism  l)ecause  of  his  position  m  b4 
party.  To  put  It  bluntly.  Mr.  aabrtetoao  is 
not  in  a  position  to  do  an  mtm/mU  Jot 


botb  for  tbe  company  be  repreacnte  aad  lUa 
party. 

Tbe  fault  does  not  be  with  Mr.  GekMrlel- 

•on — tbe  predicament  lie  finds  hlmaeli  In  la 
diK  to  the  action  of  the  national  eoutfttaa 
wblcb  elected  him  with  knowtedga  ^kt  ha 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  Ooterumant  tax 
bla  capacity  as  president  of  bis  company. 

The  chalnnaa  of  tl»  alaartty  pai^ilMt  • 
duty  to  expoia  and  to  cfittdi  laprapaf  ttm- 

duct  on  the  part  of  the  adBlatetntiOn  in 
power.  Regardless  of  the  SMrtte  at  Mf .  Oa- 
l>rielson's  position  and  regardless  of  how 
many  times  he  reiterates  his  innocence  of 
any  wrongdoing,  bis  effecti-veness  as  thair< 
man  of  tbe  mmorlty  party  baa  been  irrepara- 
bly damaged  because  tbe  cbargee  i 
will  eonaeaatly  l^e  used  to 
confuse  the  tesue  and  to  protect  thoa » 
lue  really  guilty  of  corruption  in  lilgb  places 
in  the  GoTemment. 

I  see  no  evidence  of  illegality  or  moral 
turpitude  In  tbe  actions  of  either  Mr.  3oyle 
or  Mr.  Oabrlelson  insofar  as  tbe  facts  devel- 
oped to  date  In  the  investigation  are>  con- 
cern. But  tbe  Nation  has  been  slux^qed  by 
tile  evidence  of  widespread  corruption  \a  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  tb«>  RFC^  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Goveriunent. .  Tbe 
paramotmt  need  in  tiie  covmuy  today!  is  to 
restore  public  confldsoee  in  tbe  latenty  of 
otir  national  leadata  aad  Ooversa^^  cM- 
clals.  Tbe  raaJgnatlcns  of  Mr.  Boyle  aiid  Mr. 
Gabrlelson  will  serve  to  aid  In  attalniaa  tbia 
obJecUve.  The  top  officials  of  b^bpa|or 
parties  should  set  an  example  of  proprtety 
and  ethics  which  goes  beyond  the  ttrictt  legal 
minimum  required  by  the  law. 

In  replacing  Mr.  Oabrlelson  and  Mr.  Boyle 
both  parties  should  select  as  their  chairmen 
men  wbo  are  in  a  position  to  profit  neitlier 
directly  nor  Indirectly  from  any  rirflli^ 
with  tbe  Federal  Government. 


Is  Tbere  Need  for  a  Soatheni  Democrat- 
Northern  Republican  Political  Alliaicc? 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 


a  HON.  KARL  E.  WUNDT 

or  socni^^  dajlota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tnOTED  S1A 

Monday.  October  8,  19 SI 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  so  »iany 
Members  of  Congress  have  madt  in- 
quiries about  the  recent  developments 
leading  to  the  creation  of  a  Comntittee 
To  Explore  Political  Rcalinemeoti  aod 
the  basis  upon  which  this  conaril^e  te 
studying  the  eauaes  and  cures  for  pres- 
ent trends  toward  socialism  in  AxQerica 
that  I  am  asking  consent  tc  have  printed 
In  the  Appoidix  of  the  Rscou  a  short 
stanmary  of  some  of  the  backgnound 
data  which  lead  to  the  decision  to  devote 
continued  effort  and  study  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  information  in  the  summary 
outlines  the  reasons  for  this  approach  to 
an  anal37sls  of  oar  political  and  economic 
problems,  and  it  Indicates  how  interested 
cttoens  eanfei  In  touch  with  the  com- 
'  BSltlee  of  ttUUwgulahed  and  informed 
Americans  who  have  undertaken  tt  ex- 
plore areas  of  political  activity  an^  co- 
operation which  are  beyond  the  inii|iedi- 
ate  concern  of  either  of  America'3  two 
major  political  parties. 

Many  Americans  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  our  traditional  two-party  sys- 
tem, which  means  so  much  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  free  way  of  life,  is  in 
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tr.  We  are  approaching  a  situa- 
tion— if  we  have  not  already  reached  it — 
In  which  we  are  operattDK  with  a  two- 
party  system  In  mme  tnd  «  foar-party 

system  in  function. 

This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  differ- 
ences between  sejrments  within  each  of 
our  two  major  political  parties  are  ac- 
tually often  greater  than  the  differences 
between  the  two  major  parties  them- 
selves. It  also  reflects  itself  in  a  similar- 
ity of  stated  platform  purposes  In  the 
planks  of  national  party  platforms — 
"me-tooism" — and  subsequent  repudia- 
tion of  these  planks  and  purposes  by 
many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  whom  most  of  them 
are  directed.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  realism  which  is  thus  minltatlng 
ttaelf  in  present  political  gnraplngs. 
which  appear  to  be  based  much  more 
upon  geographical,  traditional,  or  his- 
torical factors  than  upon  a  grouping 
around  basic  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical concepts — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
America,  the  voters  to  whom  the  country 
t)elongs  and  who  are  supposed  to  direct 
its  destiny,  find  themselves  confused, 
frustrated.  *and  disillusioned  when  they 
have  their  opportunity  one  Tucaday  in  4 
years  to  vote  for  or  against  a  eaadUate 
for  President  and  a  set  of  policies  to  be 
followed  for  the  next  4  years. 

In  1948.  over  4f/ 000  000  Americans 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  and  refused 
to  vote  in  a  national  referendum  in 
which  they  were  given  no  clear-cut 
idwice  between  platform  promises  and 
between  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Presidential  candidates.  Either  way.  the 
voters  figured,  they  would  get  about  the 
same  foreign  policy,  about  the  same 
trends  toward  more  boards,  bureaus,  and 
coercive  commissions  in  Washington, 
about  the  same  shirking  away  from  a 
liold  return  to  the  concepts  of  home  rule, 
private  enterprise,  individual  initiative, 
and  the  reward-of -merit  opportunity 
system  which  has  made  America  Amer- 
ican. 

In  %  great  speech  which  has  been 
widely  quoted  and  frequently  reread, 
Donald  R.  Rich  berg,  of  Charlottesville. 
Va..  once  executive  director  of  the  NRA 
and  now  a  member  of  the  law  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  high- 
lighted the  foregoing  and  maay  other 
facets  of  the  political  phenomena  which 
today  in  America  keep  like-minded 
Americans  from  voting  for  the  same  can- 
didate for  President,  and  in  support  of 
the  common  ideals  and  objectives  which 
they  share  and  hold.  Speaking  on  Sep- 
tember 11  l)efore  a  New  Haven.  Conn., 
audience  comprised  in  large  part  of  the 
niemt>ers  of  the  industrial  and  business 
rratemity  of  Connecticut.  Donald  Rich- 
berg  took  as  his  tbcma  Tbe  Murder  of  a 
Candidate — aee  CammMaaumAL  Ricoao, 
September  14.  1951,  page  A560S — and 
warned  America  how  our  entire  way  of 
Ufe  was  to  dire  danger  because  of  the 
political  unrealities  and  shackles  in- 
volved in  the  present  picture.  Richberg 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Committee  To  Explore 
Political  Realinement  and  his  address 
at  Yale  merits  careful  study  by  all  citi- 
aens  (*esirlng  to  do  something  more  ef- 
feetiye  toward  stot>ping  our  drift  toward 


socialism  than  merely  to  curse  their  mis- 
fortune or  to  cry  out  in  futile  consterna- 
tion at  the  future  they  confront. 

On  September  14.  15.  and  16.  a  3-day 
conference  was  held  in  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  here  In  Washington  to  detprmine 
whether  like-minded  voters  whose  party 
reti5-:ri' ens  differed  but  whose  afSmty 
to  principle  was  identical  couid  work, 
plan,  and  vote  together  The  question 
considered  at  this  conference  which  was 
attended  by  at)out  100  important  Ameri- 
cans about  equally  divided  between 
southern  Democrats  and  northern  Re- 
publicans, was  this  direct  and  simple 
one:  Is  it  desirable  and  can  a  way  be 
found  for  Americans  who  think  alike  to 
have  a  method  for  voting  alike  effec- 
tively regardless  of  how  they  are  regis- 
tered politically  and  of  where  they  live 
geograohically? 

The  }-day  ccmfereoee  answered  the 
first  part  'of  that  riuHttoB  decisively 
and  afflrmatively.  Unanimously  it  was 
agreed  that  it  Is  desirable.  The  creation 
of  the  Committee  To  Explore  PoUtical 
Realinement  was  the  result  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  conference  to  find  an 
equally  decisive  answer  to  the  question, 
"Can  a  way  be  found?" 

I  ask  unanimous  conarot  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  a  digest  of  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  closing 
banquet  of  the  conference  which  organ- 
ized and  set  in  motion  the  Committee  to 
Explore  Political  Realinement.  I  hope 
serious  students  of  what  is  being  imder- 
taken  by  this  irnniinittr"  will  read  Donald 
Richberg's  jpeaeii  entitled  "The  Murder 
of  a  Candidate."  btit  the  background 
data  and  information  set  out  in  my 
digest  may  be  helpful  in  suggesting  some 
of  the  causes  and  some  of  the  cures  for 
the  present  dangers  as  they  are  develop- 
ing in  America  with  stfaxhly  increasing 
speed  and  potency.  Tbia  digest  also 
helps  to  clear  up  any  ■tfBSttiderstanding 
about  what  the  new  committee  prop>oses 
to  do  or  not  to  do.  ^ 

Most  emphatically.  It  is  not  the  plan  of 
the  committee  to  organize  or  promote  or 
propose  a  third  party  in  America ;  rather. 
it  represents  a  determination  to 
strengthen  our  two-party  uitini  kgr  fiT- 
ing  new  strength  and  signifle— e»  to  weh 
of  two  major  party  groupings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  erdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 
SHOtru)    Nexd    Foa   a   SouTHkaN   DncocaaT- 

NOKTHESN   REPtTBUCAM  Al.l.MNCK  UT   19S2  BS 
BXPLORZO? 

Several  times  in  our  earlier  American  his- 
tory, w«  bave  bad  a  rsaltnsment  of  our 
poltttaal  parttes  and  a  lagruuplag  of  American 
voters  acoaad  the  most  urgent  and  signifi- 
cant Iflsties  of  tbe  era.  Kacb  time  this  has 
occurred.  It  has  provided  a  good  tonic  for 
our  country:  our  people  have  forged  wbTTi 
to  new  levels  of  eoonomlc  oppartoatty  and 
individual  freedom. 

There  are  many  in  America  wbo  think 
tbat  pcdltlcal  and  economic  trends  over  the 
past  18  years  and  tbe  current  basic  Issues 
confronting  our  voters  today  tadleals  that 
need  for  another  regrouping  of  pdBtlcal  ad- 
herence. It  has  been  suggested  that  for 
the  election  of  1952.  at  least,  steps  be  taken 
in  that  direction  by  exploring  the  possl- 
billties,  the  pMtentlalitleB.  and  the  practical 
procedures  involved  in  developing  a  work- 
able political  lonnula  which  would  enable 
Amencane  who  think  alike  to  Tote  alike  for 


President  and  Vice  President  In  tlie  nest 
election. 

Prior  to  lASe.  the  so-called  two- thirds  rale 
operating  m  the  convention  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  gave  the  11  tadltionally 
Democratic  State*  of  the  South  a  near  vato 
In  tne  nomination  of  party  o^ndidacca  and. 
as  a  ccMiaequence.  m  the  lormatiun  oT  domi- 
,  party  policies.  At  the  1936  Democmtle 
Convention  in  Chicago,  however. 
tbat  tw»>tblrds  rule  was  ttbrogated.  Tile  re- 
sults of  the  elimln&ticu  ot  the  two-thlrda 
rule  have  been  slsniftcant  and  prophetic  in 
botb  the  Democratic  and  the  RepubUcsA 
Party  positions  on  the  new  issues  thM  bave 
arisen  la  ««r  country.  In  the  Democrats 
Party.  eftaUmtlon  of  the  two-tblrds  rule 
baa  shifted  Mie  balance  of  power  away  from 
tile  States  of  the  traditionally  Democratle 
South  to  the  States  of  the  North  wblcb, 
wiietbar  or  not  they  vote  Democratic  In 
titnmaber.  have  power  enough  and  votes 
SBOOgb  in  the  convention  to  enable  tbe 
large  city  delegations  which  predominate  m 
thoss  States  to  wnie  the  platform  and  nomi- 
nate the  Democratic  candidates. 

In  each  successive  Democratic  conventlan 
since  1936.  the  aou'.hern  delegates  have  con- 
sequently played  a  smaUer  and  smaller  role 
In  determining  convention  decisions.  As  a 
result,  the  tradltlmai  allegiance  of  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  States  rights  tias  been  aban- 
doned. Platforms  have  been  written  eoo- 
tsfnlfig  planks  repugnant  to  the  people  of 
tba  eootb.  Candidates  are  chosen  wbo  Ig- 
nore or  open:y  defy  the  opinions  of  soutbsm 
voters.  No  effort  Is  m^sde  to  meet  tbe  wttbes 
of  southern  citizens.  Convention  speaker* 
actually  castigate  and  crltlclxe  soutbem 
voters  and  viewpoints  as  "reactlonary"^-or 
even  worse. 

After  the  convention,  tbe  major  candi- 
dates do  not  evatmign  in  the  South,  relying 
upon  the  convletten  that  "the  Soutb  is  in 
the  b*.g" — "It  win  vote  IDemocratlc  regard- 
less"— tbere  Is  no  other  place  for  the  Soutb  to 
go."  In  recent  campaigns,  except  for  four 
Sutes  in  1948.  that  attitude  han  paid  off  in 
votes  for  the  fair  deal  high  command.  Tbe 
Democratic  machine  has  won — even  tbougb 
tiie  objeirtives  and  principles  of  a  iargs 
majority  Df  southern  citizens  have  lost. 

As  a  consequence,  each  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic convention  courts  tiie  North  and  evi- 
dences contempt  for  the  South  more  and 
more  openly  and  flagrantly.  The  result  baa 
been  a  steady  shifting  to  the  left. — toward 
the  concept  of  completely  centrallasd  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington — toward  an  Anksrl- 
can  brand  of  socialism — toward  toe  death 
of  all  the  rights  of  all  the  States.  Put  in  its 
bluntest  terms,  many  northern  Democratle 
aoe  vehemently  and  vigorously  anti- 


How  did  the  abrogation  of  the  two-tblrda 
rule  in  tlie  Democratic  convention  of  1S86 
affect  the  Republican  Party  and  its  attitudet 
Viewing  tlie  statistics  of  their  humilkating 
defeat  In  1936,  as  Republicans  met  in  con- 
vention in  1940.  party  leaders  realized  tbat 
the  new  political  alliance  of  the  big  city 
machines  of  the  North  wbo  jrtay 
for  profit  and  the  left-wing  presstxre 
who  play  politics  for  power  with  tbe 
tmbappy  but  traditionally  and  habltuaily 
Democratic  voters  of  Dixie  had  evolved  a 
vote-getutig  If  not  a  public-serving  formula 
which  could  control  the  country.  Recogola- 
ing  the  great  otjstacles  involved  and  tbe  in- 
evitable delays  In  building  a  Republican- 
winning  party  In  the  South,  the  Republican 
cotventlon  In  1940  started  turning  its  eyes 
to  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  available 
votes  with  which  to  win  a  national  cam« 
palgn.  Consequently,  "me-tooism"  In  ■•- 
publican  circles  was  actually  bom  at  tba 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  198a  and 
the  successful  Democratic  campaign 
followed.  In  1940,  the  Eiepublican 
and  the  Republican  Presidential  candldata 
moved  in  tlie  direction  of  wbat  tba 
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DMilers  ^DemocnUi  were  offering  to  present 
▼otens  Tn»  tb*  Republican  Btrategy  of 
•*iBe-uioi*in'"  faUed — but  It  iralned  vote*  over 
U»*  <Usa*;rous  resulU  or  1936  In  1044.  and 
•tain  in  l»4fl  aepublicans  felt  compelled  to 
move  eve:i  further  In  che  direction  of  offer- 
InfT  •  platform  and  a  campalfirn  designed  to 
appeal  to  norttiem  roters  of  our  metropoli- 
tan ctttcs  and  the  orgar.lzed  pressure  groups 
to  whom  It  had  been  detnonatrated  th*  new 
•trategy  of  the  New  Dealers  (since  1936)  wm 
K>  sucremfullT  appealing  In  each  sucxeedtng 
eampatKn  Believing  itself  lo  be  unable  to 
garner  sufllclent  votes  tc  win  In  the  84)Uth. 
the  Republican  Party  beg«n  offering  almost 
Identical  appeals  to  the  same  group  of  voters 
that  th*'  Democrata  had  wooed  and  won  in 
the  North — especially  In  our  Industrl&J  States 
with  the  largest  metropolitan  cities.  In 
1948.  more  thun  half  of  our  American  voters 
sta^'ed  home  from  the  poll*  because  they  felt 
themselves  deprived  of  a  ciear-cui  choice  of 
lssue.1  and  objective*  in  that  political  cam- 
paign 

Thus.  American  political  history  has  wlt- 
neased  son^e  strUctng  and  basic  changes  since 
1034.  Tragically,  organized  political  and 
prenure  group*  In  some  11  vast  metropcjIlUn 
cities  of  the  North  have  thus  come  to  have 
the  balance  of  power  In  political  campaigns 
and  are  largely  calling  the  tune  to  which 
Presidential  candldatea  of  both  parties  are 
compelled  to  dance  The  results  are  today 
cle.jrly  apparent  In  the  trends  of  our  national 
policies  which  are  veering  away  from  basic 
American  cosicepts  of  limited  government, 
Individual  freedoms,  and  States'  rlghtji  to- 
ward various  shades  and  degrees  of  some 
tjrpe  of  European  socialism  and  centralized 
power. 

Only  an  informal,  unorganized.  Intermit- 
tent alliance  comprised  in  the  main  of 
southern  Demcxrats  and  northern  Repub- 
licans In  CongreoB  has  prevented  these 
trends  from  becomUig  even  more  destructive 
and  disastrous.  In  each  Congress  since  1936. 
this  congressional  alliance  between  North 
and  Siutn  has  operated  with  Increasing  ef- 
fectiveness and  frequency  but  It — alone — 
has  been  unable  to  stop  the  continuing 
extravagjinrcg  in  both  fiscal  and  political 
policies  Trying  to  direct  the  destiny  and 
direction  of  Government  from  the  congres- 
sional level  against  the  resutt&nce  and  over 
the  objections  of  a  determined  President  Is 
like  trying  to  operate  a  railroad  train  from 
the  caboose 

If  more  Is  to  be  done  than  to  apply  the 
bralces,  slow  down  the  trends,  and  brlftg 
about  minor  econonues  In  Govenunent.  It  is 
necessary  to  elect  an  engineer  to  man  the 
Wiiite  House  locomotive  who  agrees  In  prln- 
clple  with  the  trainmen  In  the  caboose. 
Election  of  such  an  engineer  is  what  Is  made 
exceeding  difflcxilt  by  our  prevailing  unreal- 
istic, ucrepreeentatlve  poiitlcaJ  party  group- 
ings In  which  geography,  tradition,  and  com- 
paraUvely  meaningless  political  labels  com- 
bine to  defeat  th«t  objective. 

The  importance  of  allying  like-minded 
voters  In  America  by  some  political  formula 
enabling  them  to  give  ellectlre  expression 
to  what  la  the  major  viewpoint  of  our  clti- 
aens  la  highlighted  by  the  tragic  experience 
of  Oreat  Britain  from  which  Intelligent 
Americans  should  draw  a  reaiutlc  lesson. 

Great  lirltaln  Is  now  m  the  throes  of  ao- 
ctaUam  precisely  because  in  that  country 
tbe  opposition  to  socialism  u  divided  Inco 
two  poUttcal  groupings  by  unrealistic  de. 
▼tea*  Jtut  a«  today  is  the  caae  In  the  United 
Btatca.  Botli  the  Conservative  and  the  Ub- 
aral  Parties  oT  Great  Britain  oppose  soeUl- 
Uan.  This  Is  evidenced  by  liie  fact  that  aU 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
both  ot  these  parties  voted  against  tte  na- 
ttonaUBallon  of  steel  which  u  a  step  that 
fereaka  th»  back  of  private  enterprise  and 
tndtvttfttal  ownership  wherever  it  occurs, 
Tha  aoetaltots  had  a  bar*  maK>rlty  In  the 
of  Ooouuons  which  euabled  them  to 


pat  through  that  nationalization  of  steel  bf 
a    narrow    but    effectlTe   nairfln.    He 
( and  this  la  the  imporkaiM  potot)  bad 
been    no    Liberal    Party   '•"^Hilrtee   for 

Bouse  of  Commons  In  the  UHit  faction 

had  the  voters  thus  had  to  decide  deflnltel 
between  Conservative  or  Socialist  i  Labor, 
candidates.  It  is  a  reasonable  atsumptloa 
that  the  vast  majority  voting  Liberal  Partj 
(against  socialism)  would  have  voted  Con^ 
servativs  Party  (also  agalaat  socUllamK 
Had  this  occurred  In  tbe  large  nnmber  ot 
British  constituencies  in  which  all  threi 
parties  bad  candidates  In  the  field  and  14 
which  Social tn  candidates  eopsequently  woA 
there  would  now  be  a  majortty  of  39  OwttI 
servatlve  Party  members  In  the  House  ci 
Commons.  In  that  event,  steel  wotUd  nevet 
have  been  nationalized  in  Britain  and  th4 
Socialist  scourge  would  have  been  ended  14 
that  country  in  the  last  election. 

The  BrlUsh  experience  is  almost  an  exa<4 
parallel  of  what  Is  happening  In  Amwrtc*.  I| 
Is  a  sl^rn  warning  to  us  all  as  to  what  maf 
happen  and  as  to  what  seems  likely  to  hap<* 
pen  unless  we  find  a  way  ao  that  those  wh4 
think  alike  can  vote  alike  for  President  her# 
in  the  United  Sutea.  . 

If  nothing  Is  done  to  "**y"gT  the  political 
thinking  and  performanoe  of  leaders  In  th4 
ranks  of  our  two  major  political  parties,  it 
Is  now  entirely  probable  that  again  in  1951 
we  will  And  neither  political  platform  pro-* 
vidlng  American  votew  with  a  consistent 
pattern  of  opposition  to  totally  centrallietj 
government,  current  trends  toward  social* 
tsm.  bureaucratic  extravagance,  and  that 
neither  political  party  wlU  raise  the  standi 
ard  of  States'  rights  which  of  and  in  Iteel^ 
hMs  done  so  much  to  prevent  the  total  cen* 
trallzatlon  of  power  in  Washington  which  Itf 
an  essential  prelude  for  any  form  of  totalis 
tarlanlsm.  • 

How  then  Is  it  possible  to  regroup  political 
strength  Ui  the  United  Statea  to  give  thoM 
who  oppooe  the  welfare  state  here  uJ 
muximum  opportunity  for  success  and  toi 
preserve  our  2- party  system  as  an  effectlv^ 
fievice  for  registering  realistic  political  con^ 
vlctlons? 

At  the  start  It  should  be  noted  that  thera 
are  various  approaches,  methods,  and  de* 
grees  of  change  and  modifications  in  estab-i 
lished  procedxire  which  might  be  employed! 
In  the  next  election.  The  merits  and  de« 
merits  as  well  as  the  practical  application 
of  these  various  methods  shcxild  be  care« 
t  lly  surveyed.  At  this  time,  no  single  sourc^ 
hiis  available  sufBclent  factual  data  to  sug4 
gest  the  adoption  of  any  one  specific  fona 
of  procedure.  There  Is.  however,  the  nuudM 
mum  method  and  the  mlnlmtim  methcxt 
(and  several  methods  In  between)  for  ap- 
proaching «n  effective  combination  of  like- 
minded  voters  in  determining  the  decialoo; 
this  country  confronts  ih  1852, 

The  maximum  method  would  be  to  have 
the  southern  Democrats  and  northern  Re- 
publlcaiu.  who  have  been  cooperating  in 
Congress,  evolve  from  their  Informal  alllancei 
a  formal,  continuing,  and  oohaalva  organlM-' 
tlon.  This  would  meai^  a  couragaous  reor- 
ganisation of  both  Houses  of  rmnai  '*"  before 
next  year's  political  conventions.  It  would 
mean  that  these  Uke-rainded  legislators, 
(representing  in  large  part  Democrats  of  11 

Southern  States  and  RepubUcans  of  North- 
ern BUtes)  would  eitct  leaders  of  both 
Houses,  select  committee  chairmen,  and  form 
themselvtt  under  some  such  name  as  the 
southern  Democrac-lepublican  alliance  to 
dealgnate  the  group,  If  this  were  done, 
some  southern  Democrats  and  some  northern 
Bepubllcana  might  prefer  to  move  out  of 
such  a  regional  regrouping  of  rnntniKHisl 
laglaiators  as  here  suggested  and  ftsid  their 
place  among  the  Members  of  the  loyal  op- 
poaltlon.     Once  such  adjustments  we  wa^Om. 

however,  this  southern  Demtx-rat-Bai, 

alliance  could  then  cull  upon  tlM  eowKttf  to 
elect  a  President  and  Vice  rrildem 


tali 


position  on  political  and  economic  tesuea 
woQld  be  In  harmoay  with  It,  and  those  pre- 
famng  to  support  tbe  doetrlnss  of  the  Pair 
Dealers  and  left  wtncaea  wooM  be  XOr«^  ta 
hold  a  etmventkm  to  *««tn!ff*t*  aa  opfioptlOB 
ticket  whoae  standard  bearers  would  thare 
platform  eonvtetlons  with  those  who  Would 
then  be  In  a  ciiheelw  mlaortty  la  Tbolb 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Such  action  in  Congress  might  well  require 
more  political  courage  and  rtak  than  it  la 
realistic  to  suppose  will  be  demonstrtte<t  but 
It  Is  one  direct  and  clear-cut  method  for 
making  the  election  of  1952  a  definite  choice 
between  two  clearly  conflicting  iililjiwjsjliles 
of  goremment.  num  such  action  poukl 
eome  a  rwrmanent.  political  reallneas^t  la 
Aiftarlca  which  would  give  evwy  vocv  fi 
OWB  precinct  a  clear-cut 
ptailoaophles  <rf  fOfsnuaent  aikd 
would  give  the  members  of  each  party  k  co- 
hesive quality  which  now  is  sadly  Uu^ng. 
Such  a  regrouping  of  American  sentltncnt 
into  homogeneotis.  realistic,  operating  party 
units  would  provide  America  with  an  effec- 
tive and  responsible  two-party  system  with 
ngtckmt  room  between  the  poaltkma  c(  tiM 
oppaMlBg  parties  to  attract  a  autastipitlal 
group  of  Independent  voters  whose  aDsg 
would  Intelligently  be  sought  In  eadi 
tlon  by  each  major  party  as  then  ecjnstl' 
tuted. 

It  Is  extremely  unlikely,  however 
this  maximum  method  wfll  be  employsd 
by  Congress  under  prevailing  i  in  iiinslMiws 
Before  Congress  would  break  with  traifltion 
and  with  existing  majority  and  mli|ority 
allnements.  It  would  porobably  require  one 
or  more  of  the  following  erentuaBttes :  (1) 
The  emergency  of  a  vital,  urgent  isstie  vir- 
tually requiring  a  permanent  rather  Khaa 
a  temporary  alliance  of  croes-party  meodMBS 
to  resolve  the  issue;  or  (21  a  great  grixBid 
swell  of  graas-roots  sentiment  reflecting 
titftU  clearly  In  Washington  as  an 
tloo  that  the  home  folks  behind  both 
to  such  an  alliance  were  insisting  u 
or  (8)  the  Impettis  of  many  resoluti 


ance 
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by  groups  of  cltlaeos,  aasbela. 
tions,  organisations,  and  possibly  even  ofldal 
urging  by  conferences  of  governors  or  ^ther 
elected  public  ofBcials.  Hence,  it  seems  arol»- 
ahle  that  if  the  North -South  political  allmnoa 
U  to  operate  effectively  for  the  1953  elcftlon 
one  or  more  of  the  minimum  methods  will 
be  employed.  j 

The  minimum  method,  which  woolil  at 
tbim  tuna  seem  to  be  more  realistic  and 
probable  than  the  maximum  method,  Wjuld 
Ineolva  only  comparauvely  safe  steps  to  ba 
taken  by  delegates  at  both  of  the  c^jor 
political  conventions. 

For  example.  Republicans  at  thetr  boa- 
ventlon  wotild:  (i)  Adopt  a  pUtform  coai- 
wmmsUj  and  clearly  opposing  further  |cen« 
tntUMtkm  of  power  in  Washington  land 
dedicating  the  party  to  a  raUonal  and 
Istlc  implementation  of  the  great  *m>*w»an 
doctrine  of  States'  rights  and  limited  koT- 
emment:  (2)  faithfully  pledfB  themselves 
to  meet  the  so-called  civil -rights  li|tue  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  doctrine  of 
rlghU  by  encouraging  an  tmproved 
status  aad  sqvslttj  a(  oRpur^MHgf  Sn 
Uy  poups  throvi^  vtUMiig  Slsta 
mtnts  and  8ute-«ppointad  boards  and  ^om- 
mlsslous  to  implement  aiMl  enforce  coi 
tlve  State  laws  and  regulations;  (8) 
nate  a  President  and  a  Vice 
Ing  to  fight  a  hard-hitting. 
on  ba«c  imsrlMn  dmtolysi  and  who  are 
penoaMtljr  pop««ar  nd  meeatftoio  to  tha 
voters  of  the  South.  , 

Southern  DnaoeraU  at  their  natloQal  fern- 
ventlon  should:  (1>  8sak  the  raatoratloii  of 
the  two-thirds  rule;  (2)  endeavor  to  hava  the 
convention  pledge  itself  to  the  rational  [aad 
realistic  appllcatUm  at  ths  doetrtns  of  I 
rlfhts;  (3)  lodoee  the  eottTsntlOB  to 
to  a  eai 
comttw  ast4  at 
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>  m  the  flald  ot  dTil  rlghu  and  economic 

ly  pledge  ihisiisli  ss  to stssid  op  such 
a  platform  and  to  confonn  wtth  tt  when 
elected. 

Should  both  conventions  write  sxich  plat- 
forms and  nominate  such  ranrtlrtstas  the 
trend  toward  '»****t~I  soelallsia  would  be 
at  whftch  party  wia  the 


It  on  political,  eoonomlc.  and  social 


Should  the  Bepubllcan  Convention  write 
sash  a  platf  arm  and  noaataate  sach 
dataa  aad  tha  Oeaocratle  MatlOBal 
tlon.  bceaass  ot  rtr—lnstlon  b>  big  dty, 
northKn  VUr  Dsalen.  wxtte  a  Pair  Deal  pro- 
SodaUst  platform  and  nominate  Harry  Tru- 
man or  somebody  to  the  left  at  him.  southern 
delegates  and  other  States'  rights  aUnded 
ailgtat  wafc  out  ot  that  coatoatloo 
thas  sst  ths  stsfs  tor  othv  sisps  and 
aettvttlaB  leamag  to  the  fomatton  of  an 
eflScUve  BOutlMrB  Psiaouat  northern  Re- 
publican pattsra  ot  eooparatlon  in  1963 
either  In  the  Wovember  election  at  the  elee- 
toral  ooUege  level,  or  in  the  determlaatloa  of 
the  prcaidentlal  eontest  in  the  House  of  Bei>- 
rassatotlTSS  should  that  be  necessary. 

What  are  some  of  the  sfcqia  aad  taetles  that 
Bdgfat  be  emptoyed  tn  sodt  aaa  aesntuallty  to 
bring  the  effective  voting  slissiglli  of  Uke- 
mlnded  Americans  together  (regardless  at 
fSOgraphic  location  or  political  preference) 
at  eltho-  the  eleetoral  foUwfs  leeet  or  at  the 
level  of  the  House  of  Rtpnasatattves  should 
the  election  bs  ittrWtd  there? 

Some  steps  and  aiethods  for  evolving  such 
a  pattern  of  effective  cooperation  on  a  work- 
ing alUance  for  1952,  Include  the  foDcwtng: 

1-  Preconvention  conferences  between 
I— ding  southern  Democrats  and  northam 
Bspubllcans  might  determine  In  advance  of 
the  conventions  that  the  Fair  Deal  crowd  and 
Trumanism  will  again  (for  the  fifth  time) 
eootrol  the  Democratic  National  Oonventloci. 
By  that  time,  it  might  be  clearly  indicated 
that  the  DenKxrratic  National  Convention 
moved  by  the  comptilsion  of  pressure  groups 
and  big  city  machines  is  certain  to  offer 
.  a  ptaatarm  and  a  slate  of  < 


of  Pabian  socialism,  and 

plsto  dastmcUon  of  the  rights  of  ?imttt  aad 
psKhaps  of  private  enterprise  and  our  estal>- 
Wsftsd  financial  structure.  In  that  event. 
RepubLicauos  might  well  consider  nominating 
as  a  vice  presidential  candidate  a  Jeffer- 
aoalan  Democrat,  seleeted  through  eoosulta- 
tloos  wtth  southern  leaders  to  run  with  a 
Bepubllcan  candidate  for  President  who  is 
pnsonally  scc^>table  to  Dixie  and  who  will 
run  <Hi  a  platform  adopted  by  the  Republi- 
can convention  which  is  consistent  with  the 
viewpoint  of  sturdy  Americans  in  both 
South  and  North  who  believe  In  the  rights  of 
States,  the  rights  of  Individuals,  and  the 
American  concept  of  limited  government,  or 
2.  Following  nomination  by  the  Republi- 
can convention  of  Republican  candidates  for 
FrssUsat  and  Vice  President  who  on  their 
NMMs  and  by  their  personalities  and  con- 
Vtetkms  are  acceptable  to  the  South,  these 
cmzMlldates  migbt  early  in  tbe  campaign 
pledge  themselves  to  select  three  or  four 
pramtnent.  capable,  and  popular  southern 
DUBoerats  for  sobm  of  the  more  important 
Cabinet  positions.  In  that  way.  the  electo- 
raty.  both  North  and  South,  would  be  of- 
taNKt  an  aU-American  team  selected  from 
boOi  sectional  majc»itles  as  a  choice  against 
the  Fair  Deal  team  now  In  control  or  seeking 
election  on  the  so-called  Democratic  ticket. 
In  that  way.  too.  the  identity  of  the  mem- 
barahlp  of  both  teams  would  t>e  in  large  part 
known  to  the  electors  so  their  choice  In  No- 
vsBftber  could  l>e  based  on  complete  Inf  orma- 
tfcrn  and  a  clear-cut  idea  of  what  to  expect 
from  each  team;   or 


3  Ether  separate  Slate  Democratic  con- 
ventions or  an  all -South  Democratic  con- 
vention could  be  held  m  Dixie  after  tbe  frus- 
trations and  Qisappointments  at  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention.  Ou:  of  stich 
activities  could  come  southern  Democratic 
candidates  to  run  on  the  ballots  of  South- 
em  States  under  the  Democrauc  banner. 
or.  as  an  alternative,  a  series  of  favorue- 
son  candidates  each  of  whom  would  ap- 
pear as  the  Derr  c'r>-.  ,-  -  date  for  fiwl 
dent  on  the  fca._:i  •:  ;..<  ■  .-Tiniiar  Stato. 
Either  technique  would  subtract  frosa  the 
Truman  ticket  substantially  saore  eAsctoral 
votes  that  tte  States'  rtgMs  asaeaasnt  re- 

ttuit  there  Is  a  BbM  to  tbm  tesolence  deri- 
sion, and  ubaae  tlmt  Use  votars  of  the  South 
wUl  ooSBBtanance  and  aoospt  from  ttie  lead- 
ership  ot   the    Natloaial    Democratic    Party. 

This  method  could  easily  give  the  southsrn 
electors  an  effective  balance  ot  povar  at  tha 
electoral  college  level  or  la  the  Howe  ot 
Reprcaentativca— wherever  the  election  is  de- 
cided. If  the  northern  Republicans  won  a 
>  tt  Ut  totoi  (rf  the  408  outside  tha 
naent  they  have  not  made 
alone  since  1928.  It  could  very  probably 
restilt  in  either  a  HepubUcan  or  a  southern 
Democrat  ending  up  as  President — possibly 
with  a  Prwiidim  Croa  one  party  and  a  Vice 
tram  the  other.  It  aeem^s  clear 
who  are  plsdgsd  to  oppose  TTu- 
bot  who  are  uaastaebed  to  either 
i*»  would  dstosailne  the  final 
ehotos  tor  Mssident  unless  without  the  votes 
of  the  South  to  help  bolster  the  forces  ot 
Truman,  the  BepubUeaa  candidate  should 
win  In  the  .WnwsialiBi  voting.  Some  people 
have  referred  to  scntoara  electors  selected 
by  either  of  the  fi"sagiili^  wwMMWli  as  free 
Sectors.  Osrtainly  they  could  contribute 
historically  to  a  free  America;  or 

4.  Southern  Democratic  con^-entlon  ac- 
tion— by  individual  State  parties  or  an  all- 
Dtzle  convenfcm — could  select  Democratic 
electors  running  In  the  Democratic  column 
wtth  the  regularly  nominated  DemocraUe 
candidates  lor  State  and  local  office,  but 
pledged  openly  to  support  ttie  Republican 
nominees  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
This  would  add  southern  voters  to  the  ticket 
opposing  Trumanism  rather  than  simply 
subtracting  southern  votes  from  the  Truman 
ticket.  Either  course  or  some  modification 
of  riinmiiliiiii  3  or  4  would  give  individual 
voter*  In  the  South  a  clear-cut  choice  m 
November  betwt^n  candidates  favoring 
Stotas*  :'lghts  or  candidates  favoring  the 
police-state  concept  included  In  the  welfare 
ttate 

Other  suggested  courses  of  action  are  open 
to  southern  Democrats  and  northern  Re- 
publicans sincerely  eager  to  mark  1962  as 
the  end  of  our  trends  toward  total  central- 
ized political  power  and  eccnomic  socialism. 
All  of  them  recognize  that  to  make  such 
an  effort  of  "allied  pwUtlcal  forces"  success- 
ful In  1952  l>oth  parties  to  the  alliance 
( Ncvth  and  South )  must  be  treated  &s  equal 
partners.  Seniority  status  in  Congress. 
patronage  considerations,  et  cetera,  for  par- 
ticipating -jouthern  Senators  and  Congress- 
men must  be  respected  and  protected.  The 
goal  of  such  a  regrouping  and  reaiinement 
of  voting  forces  In  1952  is  to  make  neither 
the  southern  Democratic  Party  nor  the  Re- 
publican Party  the  sole  beneficiary  of  ensu- 
ing victory.  The  real  beneficiary  must  be 
America,  and  thoee  Americans  who  want  to 
reinstate  and  reinforce  our  American  success 
formula  of  individual  initiative,  private 
ownership,  free  enterprise,  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  rights  of  States  and  the 
nehts  of  individuals  This  is  the  essence 
of  personal  liberty,  the  operation  of  which 
has  made  our  country  great  and  kept  it 
strong,  this  Is  also  the  essence  of  the  great 
American  concept  of  limited  government  in 
contract  wltii  the  European  concept  of 
limited  freedom  for  the  Individuai  as  per- 


mitted by  an  all-powerful  central 
ment. 

To    this    end.    a    Committee    To 
Political  Bealinement  might  well  be 

from    arr^ong    representative    and , 

southerners  and  northerners  equally^  to- 
cludetl  9o  that  the  full  poeaibUltice  and  p(>> 
tentialities  of  various  courses  of  •  aettaa 
ooight  be  studied  azKl  appraised  »»>«|  90  that 
a  single  courr*  of  action  could  be  recosn- 
mended  If  the  committee's  research  devalopa 
a  fcmnula  which  promises  success. 

It  might  be  possiblt  for  %  Jeffersonlaa 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  advocate  of  the 
limited  CJovcf^roent  concept  to  win  a  Presi- 
dential election  under  existing  unrealtetle 
political  groupings  even  though  they  vtrta- 
ally  confine  Republican  vote-getting  oppor- 
tanltlM  to  36  of  the  48  States  and  at  the 
saaa  time  virtiially  deny  Constttutlon- 
mlnded  Democrats  of  tlie  South  anv  effective 
tolce  in  either  the  National  Democratle  Con- 
ftoittoD  or  the  November  election  However. 
to  maintain  in  power  a  national  adminlstza-' 
tlon  dedicated  lo  .American  concepts  of  Um. 
Ited  Federal  Government,  prlvnte  ownership, 
tadlvidtial  liberties,  and  sc^veat  fiscal  poU- 
dea.  tt  is  highly  desirable,  perhaps  iin  sasiij. 
to  find  a  method  for  ot^eumg  and  defeating 
the  existing  alliance  by  which  pressure 
groups  and  northern  Democratic  city  ma« 
dUaaa  atttlze  the  voting  strength  of  South- 
em  Stotss  tn  the  electoral  college  to  support 
policies  antagonistic  to  the  American  pattern 
of  economic  and  poUtical  behavior,  explo- 
ration of  all  practical  procedtires  by  which 
southern  voters  who  support  our  constltU' 
tkmal  concepts  can  use  their  votes  to  reia- 
force  those  precepts  rather  than  to  r«)set 
them  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  In  ths 
public  interest 

Pew  should  disagree  with  the  objeetivs  oC 
evolving  political  procedures  whereby  tha 
same  political  and  economic  concepts  can 
be  represented  both  in  the  Congress  and  la 
the  White  Hoxise  and  its  aaeoclated  depart- 
ments of  government  It  has  been  many 
years  since  this  situation  has  prevailed  In 
Washington  Only  as  this  situation  is  re- 
created and  Implemented  can  an  effeetlva 
two-party  system  bring  to  this  country  ths 
great  advantages  and  dividends  which  srv 
Inherent  in  our  cherished  two-party  {Kklttlcal 
system. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  neUhtr 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Bskwrmi] 
nor  I  myself  is  a  member  of  the  Coounlt- 
tee  To  Explore  Political  RMLlinemMife^ 
although  both  of  us  attended  the  May- 
flower conference  in  mid-September  and 
although  both  of  us  for  many  mffntt*^ 
liave  been  conferring  with  people  from 
throughout  America  who  are  earosUy 
searcliing  for  an  efTecUve  formula  by 
which  to  provide  every  American  voter 
«ith  a  clear-cut  choice  and  an  effectlTe 
ballot  in  1952.  We  declined  member- 
ship on  the  committee  roster  in  tbe  con* 
viction  that  nobody  presently  actire  In 
the  political  life  of  our  country  as  an 
ofBceholder  of  important  public 
should  attempt  to  iofluencc  the  < 

and  deliberations  of  the  coiamtttee. 
commlttf-e's  exploratory  activities  must 
not  and  will  not  be  in  support  of  any 
specific  candidate,  either  Repubilom  or 
Democrat.  The  committee  is  equalty  di- 
vided between  Democrats  and  Republic 
cans — it  is  truly  a  bipartisan.  obJ«cttv«, 
determined  public -serving  effort  to 
study,  analyze,  and  report  on  tbe  politi- 
cal practices  of  our  times  and  to  rccooi- 
mend  to  the  country  in  dtie  course  th« 
steps  it  believes  Americans  can  take  be- 
tween now  and  that  important  Tuesday 
in  1952  when  the  whole  destiny  of  hu- 
man liberty  may  well  be  determined  by 
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what  happens  at  the  polling  places  of 
Amrrica. 

For  the  Information  of  all  Interested 
Americans,  however,  who  may  want  to 
correspond  with  the  committee  mem- 
bers or  lU  staff,  or  who  may  want  to  have 
a  part  in  the  great  task  of  constructive 
service  it  has  unde rtalcen.  I  submit  a 
statement  of  facts  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record 

Thrre  beinK  no  objectio.i.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Offlceni  of  the  Conunittee  To  Explore  Po- 
Utirai  K«a]tnement 

Co-chairmen:  Aibert  W.  Hawkes,  Mont- 
ciatr.  N.  J.  (Republican),  and  Edward  A. 
O  Neal.  Fk>ranc«.  Ala.  (Democrat).  (I4r. 
Hawkrs  is  a  former  senator  from  ffew  Jer- 
s*y.  a  former  national  president  of  the  United 
States  ChHmber  of  Commerce  Mr  ONeal 
wa«  for  16  years  the  national  head  of  the 
American  I  urm  Eureau.  I 

Executive  secretary:  Joe  T  Lovett.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  past  State  commander  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

National  treasurer:  John  W  Finger.  960 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  recent  past 
preaideiit-gencral  of  the  Sons  ol  the  Anierl- 
can  Reviilution 

Members  of  »he  executive  committee;  Al- 
bert W  Hawke  s  chairman.  Monlclalr.  N  J.; 
Kdward  A  O'Neal.  Florence.  Ala.:  Edward  R. 
Burke,  foroier  Senator  from  Nebraska:  IX>a- 
ald  J.  Cowling,  former  president.  Carleton 
College.  Charles  Sdlaon.  former  CkJvernor  of 
New  Jersey  Horace  A.  HUdreth,  President, 
Bucknell  College,  es-governor  of  Maine;  Felix 
Money,  author  and  educator;  Donald  B. 
Rlcht>erg.  University  of  Virginia  Law  College. 

Headquarters  of  the  «:ommlttee  Is  in  Wa&h- 
tngton,  D.  C.  Address:  Suite  3C2.  The  Kasa 
Building.  711  Fourteenth  Street  NW..  Waah- 
Ington  b,  D.  C.    Telephone:  %iE  7068. 

A  long  time  ago  Mr.  Justice  Chase  put  It 
well  when  he  defined  the  United  States  as 
"An  Inoestrvictlble  Union  of  Indestructible 
Sutea."  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee 
To  Explore  Political  Realtnement  that  it  may 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  in- 
destructibility of  a  free  America  and  of  the 
home  rule  authorities  and  rights  oT  each  of 
its  States  and  all  of  Its  citizens.  The  com- 
mittee welu  support  and  counsel  as  It  forges 
forward  toward  that  goal. 


TIm  Charter  of  tbe  United  Natkms  the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  LaaJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vuranru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  TIOBERTSON.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  aay  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr  ByrdI,  who  is 
cktalned  from  the  Senate  by  the  illness 
of  his  wife.  I  aA  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoio  a  statement  enttUed  "Wake  Up, 
America."  by  Pred  Bnmckman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao  as  follows: 

Waki  Up,  Amexica 

(By  Pted  Brenckmazi) 
Ooagrvuman  UaHxa  L.  BuxiiicK.  of  North 
Dakota,  one  of   ihe   mi«it   level-headed   men 
la  tlie  House   &SXS  the  question.  Is  the  Char- 


ter of  the  United  Nations  the  supreme  laV 
of  the  land? 

Specifically,  what  Mr.  BtmmcK  has  In  mint 
Is  a  decision  at  tlM  AppeUaM  Court  of  Caith 
fomia.  handed  down  a  year  ago,  In  wtatea 
the  court  held  that  Oaltfamla'x  alien  lan^ 
Inw  was  null  and  void  becaut  it  came  la 
conflict  with  certain  pMVlilsaa  at  the  Char»- 
ter  of  the  United  NaOOBa.  Bafereuce  waa 
made  to  this  case  In  an  aditartel  conta Inaa 
In  Pennsylvania  Orange  Wawa  wreral  moDtlB 
ago  I 

It  has  been  held  that  ttw  fottrtaen  mo^ 
ominous  words  of  legal  meaning  uttered  ip 
our  time  were  cootattMd  In  the  dectslao  dl 
the  court  In  thu  mm  Vtien  it  unanlxnoaaSr 
declared  "The  Charter  of  the  United  N#> 
tion.s  has  become  the  supreme  law  of  tha 
land," 

HOW  Tm  caai  okiooiatkd 

A  Japanese  peraon.  insisting  on  his  rlgl|t 
a«  an  Asiatic  to  own  land  In  California,  hah 
appealed  from  the  St.ate  law  to  International 
treaty  law  and  was  upheld  by  the  court.  Ite 
Justmcatlon  of  lU  action,  the  court  cltett 
article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  which  reada: 

•This  Conatltutlod  and  the  Uws  of  tte 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereol; 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  tte 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  tMt 
land,  and  the  judges  of  every  State  shall  l|» 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constltii- 
tlon  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  no|- 
wlthstanding." 

Commenting  on  this  provlaion.  Congreea- 
man  Bcroick  makM  a  sOxmg  eaae  when  lae 
declares :  \ 

"This  provision  of  the  Constitution  never 
contemplated  that  In  approving  a"1fa«aty 
recognizing  It  as  the  supreme  lifkr  of 
land,  that  any  such  treaty  woulc 
the  affairs  t>etween  nations.  Itj 
contemplated  that  any  tvkcb  tzjtaty  cc 
reach  down  and  control  the  affairs  of  States 
within  the  United  States.  That  was  never 
the  Intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  the  debates  In  the  constitutional 
convention  clearly   indicate."  • 

ContlniUnE.  Mr   Btjrdick  rightly  asaectsjj 

"All  the  State  8  rights  we  haTe  e»er  knowft. 
North.  East.  South,  and  West,  can  b«  ait 
aside  and  annulled  by  merely  having  tae 
United  Nations  pass  what  th?y  call  a  ooa- 
ventlon.  and.  when  approved  by  the  Senaac 
such  law  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  U^e 
land." 

Under  the  BlU  of  Rights,  which  U  0(A- 
talned  In  the  first  10  ameiKlinents  to  taa 
Constitution,  the  p«oi»te  are  guaranteal. 
among  other  rights  and  Imaaimlties.  freedofn 
of  speerh.  the  right  of  public  aaaembly,  a4d 
freedom  of  wtvahlp.  Congraas  is  forbidden  to 
pas^  any  laws  about  them  at  all.  But  h(7w 
these  cherished  freedoms  xxUght  be  dllutad 
and  frittered  away  Is  indicated  by  the  InMf- 
natlonal  Covenant  of  Human  Rlgiita.  whlih 
President  Truman  has  asked  the  Senate  to 
approve.     The  Covenant  says:  | 

THE    LANGUACI    OF    DlCTATOOe  ' 

» 

"Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religious  belltf 
shall  be  subject  only  to  sxich  limitations  ka 
are  pursuant  to  law  and  are  reasonable  aad 
necessary." 

The  Coveiumt  sajra:  , 

"Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedcin 
of  expression  •  •  •  subject  to  certMn 
penalties  and  liabilities  and  restrictions,  btit 
these  shall  be  only  such  as  are  provided  iy 
la*'  and  are  neceaaary."  j 

The  proposed  Covenant  further  says: 

"The  right  to  peaceful  assembly  shall  b« 
recognized.  No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  an 
the  exercue  of  this  right  other  than  thCBe 
Imposed  in  conformity  with  law  and  whlUi 
are  necessary."  \ 

That  was  prol>abiy  abotit  as  far  as  It 
poBslble  to  get  coiuitrles  like  Russia  and 
satellites  to  go  In   framing  a  bill  of  rlghl 
which,  of  course,  amounts  to  nothing  at  i$l. 

If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Internation- 
al Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  wovtld  tpe 


language  abov*  quoted  supenoda  tlM  pro* 
visions  of  our  own  Bill  at  Bights,  wUe  I  Is  a 
part  of  the  Oonstttutloii?  If  ao,  wouia  not 
aone  of  the  moat  sacrad  rights  ct  the 
can  people  become  a  mere  sham 
mockery? 

These  are  qiieatlaoa  which  the 
people  have  a  right  to  aafc  before  tbe 
ratUtes  any  mcn«  trsattaa  whleto  tiM 
may  construe  as  having  changed  or 
the  Constitution.  In  our  laudable 
to  share  the  Meartngs  at  liberty  «tt|i  tbe 
peoples  of  other  lands,  we  must  make  rare 
that  we  do  not  loae  otxr  own  freedom. 

warnwc  a  mtw  ooKsrmmoir     i 

A  former  president  of  the  Azmrleaii  Bar 
Aaaodatlon  declares  that  lawnakliv  by 
treaty  amounts  to  a  blank  cheek  for[wrK- 
Ing  a  new  Constltntlon.  His  vte^rs  oa  thla 
question  were  set  forth  In  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  ofScial  publication  of  tbelaaao- 
elation  for  September  19S0.  | 

The  American  Bar  AaaodatlOE:  baa  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  iniiairtf  r  im  aa^nd- 
ment  to  the-  Constitution  to  forblcl  theJ  Inva- 
sion of  domestic  laws  by  treaty  tinlea^  spe- 
cifically anthorlaed  by  Oaugrcaa.  ind  1p  for- 
bid Congreae  to  ratify  treartleB  eleekt«e  by 
laws  not  otherwise  authorised  bj  the*  Con- 
stitution. 

While  such  an  amendment  might  do)  good, 
the  fact  remalna  that  it  would  no:  be  neces- 
sary If  the  Mate  Department  would  use  a 
little  common  sense  and  refrain  f -om  enter- 
ing into  any  treaties  that  plainly  rtolake  the 
proTlatons  of  the  Conetttatten.  iind  If  the 
Senate  would  refuae  to  mttfy  any  snctt  tres- 
tles into  which  the  State  Departn«nt  might 
blunder. 

Congressman  Btjxoick  is  on  the  right  track 
in  the  stand  he  has  taken  on  this  subject. 
He  deaervca  the  united  stimmrt  of  ^he  Ameri- 
can people  In  his  effort  to  preeeive  tbe  in- 
tegrity of  our  fundamental  law. 


Loyalty  lavesti^ationt  by  CvU  Seiyice 
ConuDusioQ  in  Uea  of  Fedeial  Qureaa 
of  lavestif  atioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREiE 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WI8COWBU« 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNmnS  StTATES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  I'JSl 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  s^nd  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  hav^  pre- 
pared on  the  subject  of  ttuming  ov^  the 
function  of  routine  loyalty  eteattances 
tram  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlfation 
to  Hw  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
xntakm.  so  that  the  FBI  can  carry  on  its 
more  vital  roles.  I  ask  imanimoui  con- 
sent that  Its  text  and  aiH^ended  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoai). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  atate- 
ment  and  letter  were  orde*ed  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoks,  as  fcilcws:  i 

Statsmxnt  bt  Saw  axon  Wnxr  o^  Bk^alt  or 
Bnx  s.  ton 

Every  patriotic  Amulcan  Is  In 
the  continued  siweaaa  and  effe«-tl< 
the  great  federal  Bwaau  of  Irr 
Why?  Clecu'ly  because  upon  tl:ia  Bureau's 
suoeaas  depends  In  considerable  pakt  the 
national  security  of  our  country  m  this  time 
of  grave  international  peril. 

It  is  for  this  reaaun  that  maay 
the  Senate  and  House  have  sotigat 
the  PBI  of  routine  loyalty  clear 
we  felt  to  be  an  toapartant  but 
function  as  compared  with  the 
eaptonage,   antteabotage.  antlsub 


us  in 
raUave 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


-  _  ot  tbis  famed  sgency.     TiMre 

U,  foetonatrty.  legislation  pendltig  right  now 
beCcce  the  Senate  and  House  Clvli  Service 
CVeMinHtees  which  would  coabis  ttae  Wta  to 
anwMaMe  to  do  its  mala  )obs  awl  to  eoottntw 
t  do  that  X>b  anperUtlvely  as  it  ha^  alwavs 
tathe 


The 


A€24$ 


TAXI  Acnoj*  sooai 
are^naalag  o«n  ta  this  first 

Ootjgreaa.     It 
^^    _  before  we  wind  up 

oar  aAtra.  tUm  lagMlatlan  to  relieve  the  PBI 
of  these  rootliM  deatranoea.  can  be  passed  bv 
both  Chambers  and  aasit  to  the  Pteaident. 
Let  me  aay  by  way  ol  badpocDd  that  I. 

tHa  antoal  aid  prograaa  (on  wttteh  amfer- 
I  aarrad).  w«  amit  lMn«  le- 
1  Ika  Senate  provtalon  taming  over  that 
to  the  ClvU  Serrtce  Cocn- 
Tliat  woold  have  covered  the  agen- 
I  In  that  blU  like  tbe  point  4  aet-up.   How- 
r.  tlM  flsal  vcrakm  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  51IS. 
oui  that  Senate  pro- 


Now.  over-all  legislation  like  a  aOT7  pro- 
Tldea  for  aa  orderly  and  ijili— slla  turn-over 
of  the  vwm  aP  FBI  daaraaea  jiiiiflia  to  the 
ClvU  Servtee  OomsaiaBaasi.  S.  ao77  Itets  a 
long  ssrlaa  of  aysBdas  whose  employees 
woold  tkareafter   be  cleared  by  the   Com- 


Aa  aa  eiahoratton  at  this  view,  following 
thla  autenent  there  la  the  test  of  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  Isat  wsak  to  tbe  dtBtli«iilBlMd 
rhslrman  oC  the  Senate  Rat  OSes  Commit- 
tee, the  nenator  Croat  South  Caro&na  |llr. 
Joawarow).  In  this  letter.  I  reiterate  tbe 
unantmnua  rlewa  within  the  executive  branch 
and  the  strong  views  at  aiany  members  In 
the  legltUtlve  branch  neceaaary  for  this  dele- 
gatloo  at  authority. 

TXta  i^eat  cfataf  ot  tbe  PBI.  Mr.  J.  Ugar 
Hoover,  baa  raspeetfolly  a^ed  for  this  ltgfc»- 
latloa.  tbe  executive  acendea  have  asked  for 
it;  many  of  us  in  Congress  a^  for  It.  We 
hope  that  ft  can  be  accomplished. 


Ef  MO.  1  nr 


to  any 
tberef ore  where  tbe 
of  an  agency— the  FBI— baa  elevated 
It  ao  high  In  the  OangrwH'  aataeA  tbat  thla 
la  abMist  a  tmnno^  to  Ms  eaa- 

that  Goapeaa  wOl  raecvalae  tbte 
aai  Ma  tiM  need  lor  itllsHi^  the 

m  HKLPtD  MAKX  TRS  Aimooiann«»T  caaa 
One  need  only  giaiiee  at  each  day^  news- 
paper to  nota  tbe  tiiiiimaliaii  fob  which  faces 
the  FBI.  Barely  s  day  goes  by  without  aooM 
new  facet  of  Soviet  espionage  being  opened 
tq)  er.  fortunately  for  os.  being  elQsad.  Jxist 
yeaterday.  for  example,  tbe  UnMed  Stataa  Su- 
preme Court  rightly  rejected  the  plaaa  of  the 
11  top  OOBanmlBt  Isadera  tar  a  aeeoBd  re- 
view of  their  eonelctloB  on  ehajges  of  advo- 
eatl]^  the  ovmbiow  of  the  United  States 
It.  Thws.  tbe  final  curtain  was 
I  the  olarmy  •  montha'  trial 
presided  over  by  tbe  great 
Medina  In  New  York. 
No  one  who  foUowed  tbe  prsesntsttan  of 
that  ease  by  the  United  States  attoraer's 
I  ta  Mew  Tork  could  fall  to  appreciate  the 
amount  at  FBI  apadiwpork  wbleh 
have  gone  Into  aaatattag  tbe  Wilted 
)  attorney  and  hla  ataC  ta  tba  prapara- 
tlon  of  the  indictment  and  the  WWHaate 
or  tbe  trial.  IVor  for  tttat  mat- 
I  one  pomlhly  overesttBttts  the  tre- 
|oh  paitaraBed  by  the  FBI  in  other 
rasas  which  have 
so  succeeaftiliy  tn  that  v«-y 
States  auomey^  oOce.  let 
tbe  anti-Ooonanalat  peaaaowttoos  now 

XCvn— Ap?-- 


tinder  way  in  other  districts  throughout  the 
country. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  aujin  spies  theie.  as  presided  over 
by  another  ip-eat  Judge  In  the  aouthern  dis- 
trict, the  HoD^-arable  Irring  Kaufman.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  FBI  ^Mtdework  for  the  Hiss 
trials,  the  Remington  trial,  and  so  on  down 
the  Une.  rvldence  m  cases  lAe  these  does 
not  grow  on  u-ees.  It  must  l)e  dug  up. 
tediously.  lAl>irlousl>.  paiii3takir.g;T.  m 
mcaiths  and  yea.-s  oi  f  atiect  undercover  wrck 
against  the  s^ppieet  «r--up  of  rJKues  that 
ever  threatened  a  naT:~r.>  seouj-.ty.  The 
h  torn -spy  case  m  parucular  represented  a 
masterpiece  of  ir^resXlgaUan  and  proaecutlon 
work.  One  cannot  praise  too  hlgfhly  tK^n* 
public  servants  who  brought  tt  to  a  aWMHa- 
ful  ctncJusion. 

J-   rxjkM   Roovxa  aHOtnr   ss   aixowd  to 
coNCtimuTK  on  TO*  ruoaiTv 

And  so  let  thte  vital  work  continue  un- 
hampered. Let  us  not  tie  &rmTx  the  FBIs 
staff  tn  reiaUrely  roottne  work.  Let  us 
allow  J  Edear  Hoover  aad  Mte  aMtaa  ta  eea- 
ttnue  to  do  the  basic  to^prtartty  )ab  tbey 
have  done  for  as  so  well  and  for  so  ki^. 

The  letter  to  Chairman  Innwsinw  rollows. 


Uxrm]  9zaxas 
CoacicrrTxx  osf  thi 

Oeta/btr  1.  ifSl. 
Oum  temmrrofi. 

Chmtrma*,  Post  OgLcc  and  CfaO  ferslee 
Committee,  Wasaiiifptom.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  Ma.  Chawmiw:  I  am  wrttb^  to 
ytTU  to  convey  my  endoraeBient  and  iTt|rerl- 
ful  suggestion  for  action  on  S.  aOTT.  which 
you  had  tntRMSoced  by  reqneet  on  August  90. 
As  you  know,  this  btn  was  1— "g^rttl  to  turn 
ow  to  the  Civil  Service  Oommteskm  the  i«- 
Ity  for  routine  security  dearanoes  In 
Oovcmment  agendea  tn  order  that 
tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Investtgatlon  might 
be  treer  to  handle  the  Invvstlgatloiw  o< 
espionage.  sabiMaga.  ^x^  subversive  acta. 

I  realise  what  a  tremendous  job  haa  been 
done  by  your  commtttee  tn  varloas  other 
Kt»tf*UeB  flaidB.  and  no  doobft  7001  beayy 
wertlQad  haa  aarad  to  delay  action  on  this 
partlctdar  MIL 

I  hesitate  to  present  a  sag[geation  to  expe- 
dite a  pwthaiha  tailZ^  eonaldsatlan  to  an 
Industnoas  eoomatttee  whldi  has  been  doing 
so  cDCTgellc  and  faithful  a  Job;  but  I  know 
that  you  wlU  appreciate  that  tt  Is  with  the 
tlHii  at  In  mind  of  the  security  of  the  Amer- 
leaa  peopte  that  I  submit  theas  respectful 
thonghM  to  you. 

Tbe  i|ia>.<fli'  reaaoB  tbat  I.  for  one,  am  wrlt- 
big  to  uxfe  an  pMstblt  speed  in  your  eoa- 
mlttee^  consideration  ot  tbiM  bill  la  as 
foOowa: 

As  you  undoubtedly  know.  In  connection 
with  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961.  H.  R. 
5113.  tbe  Senate  bad  decided  to  turn  over  the 
security-etsaranee  f  miction  to  the  Ovil  Serv- 
ice Coiiimlialfwi  so  as  to  relieve  the  FBI  of 

conferees  bad 
''s  opposite 
In  this  partlcvdaa  SMd:  and.  unfor- 
tunai^.  to  my  way  ot  tbtakteg,  the  confer- 
ence committee  vrent  akmg  wKb  the  House  s 
Judgment.  Thus,  the  FBI  still  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  action  In  this  area. 

Tott  and  I  t>oth  reoognlae  that  the  FBI  is 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  handle  any  )ob 
whk^  Congress  and  the  President  aee  St  to 
aaslgn  to  it.  However  we  botb  realise  that 
the  oiiclal  nature  of  antiespiooaga,  anti- 
aabetage.  and  antisubverslve  work  la  such 
that  tse  Bureau  is  in  a  tar  stron^r  poaMon 
to  meet  that  more  urgent  responsibility  If  It 
Is  relieved  of  the  routine  clearance  function. 

The  FBI,  unlike  practically  every  other 
Government  bureau  viith  which  I  have  had 
any  experience,  has  cons'^jinTiy  sought  to 
concentrate  on  its  prlncipai  rea ponsi bill ues, 
rather  than  have  its  Jurisdiction  conatantiy 
expanded  and  ita  limited  staff  overextended. 
Its  great  chief.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Is  virtually 


umqu*  in  Federal  Govemakent  , 

bis  amazing  fidelity  to  the  prlat^al . 
Kibiaues  of  his  agency  and  his  unsUw..— . 
resutance  to  ail  attempts — -ntM  maanian  or 
otherwise — to  place  ui  bis  Bursau  |w1adio- 
tloQ  either  larger  than  It  can  (eoagnahi* 
haodle  or  jurladlciiaa  which  T*wf^iM  m(  be 
a.locate<i  to  the  Bureau  at  aO. 

I  ui^dcrOand  that  the  execaUve  braneb 
thoroioghly  approves  of  S.  2077  and  I  am  In- 
de«d  hopaog  that  It  may  be  pcaslble  (cr  you 
to  :-«pGf t  it  out  in  a  few  days  to  the  «»i*-^i^r 
without  hearings  ao  that  at  the  very  mini- 
mum u  might  clear  the  Senate  before 
adjournment 

I  write  this  letter  a«  my  own  ii»»*iw.^^  mw^ 
with  aU  ilue  -esfiect  to  yourvclf  and  to  your 
ahle  aAe<ciates  who  have  been  laboel^  so 
long  aiid  so  well. 

I  am  taking  the  Ubertj  of  t^nttin^  a  carbon 
of  this  message  to  various  other  mnnihsii  of 
the  ccnunittee. 

Thanking  you  and  with  kindest  ricaidi. 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALxxAiiaa  WmrT. 


TW  Ti 


Raa^la 


Fm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  £.  HARnN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THK  HOTTSB  OF  REFKISODrTAlTMi 

Tuesday,  October  :).  i95i 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Speaker^ 

under  permission  to  extend  my  ntataks 
in  the  Recoro.  I  include  herewith  my 
speech  at  Pairfield.  Iowa.  Wedbeaday 
evening,  September  12.  1951.  ai  a  pubik) 
meeimg  sponsored  by  tbe  Jeflenon 
County  vv omen's  Republican  "Club: 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  a 
brief  recess  until  September  U  while  the 
Senate  Is  catching  up  with  the  Bouse  on 
le^sla^lon  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  re- 
turn home  and  to  dtsctiss  with  you  some 
of  the  most  tmponant  issues  confronting 
our  Nation  today  In  my  opinion,  the  bul- 
wark of  our  American  Government  is  the 
Interest  and  active  participation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  !n  shaping  the  laws  of  our 
Kerlon.  I  commend  and  congratulate  you 
on  ycau*  manifest  interest  and  your  study 
and  your  discussion  of  the  great  Issues  be- 
fore Oongreas  and  our  Nation  today. 

iwa  TsmsAM  ahm  ixists  *  ttow  soao  to  atmt 

With  the  unsettled  Intemattooal  slttja- 
tlon  now  confrtjnting  our  Nation  we  must 
study  preparedness  fairly  actd  thoroughly, 
and  we  should  analyse  America's  position  In 
the  family  nf  nations  as  well  ss  snalyze  the 
factors  impKyT^ant  in  oiir  de.enac  ot  America. 
It  is  most  ;mp«}rtant  that  we  build  Aaoerica 
for  the  -  jrpose  and  to  tbe  end  that  our 
Etreng**>  may  enable  us  to  prevent  our  in- 
volvement in  vrorld  war  III. 

It  i£  highly  DecesE>u7  that  we  know  our 
adversary  and  ihat  we  be  alert  to  every 
danger 

Tl>.ere  have  been  growing  up  in  this  world 
over  the  past  150  years  two  great  rival  na- 
tums — Busaia  and  America.  Notwithstand- 
ing development  in  the  middle  90  years  of 
this  period  that  obscured  their  basic  rivalry 
we  need  to  be  especially  alert  today  to  its 
existence.  This  rivalry  was  recognifad  by 
world  diplomats,  historlana,  and  ooilitary 
leaders  soon  after  the  pronounoement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  lu  iaS3.  It  Is  wortb  our 
whUe  brl£&y  to  lock  back  to  the  vritic^  of 
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tb«  perltxl  tmmedUUly  following  the  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  becaiiM 
It  may  help  u«  to  u.r  derstaud  some  of  th« 
croM  currentm  tn  world  affairs  of  today. 

Alexis  de  Tocq\tevlll«.  of  France,  In  1831 
TUtted  the  United  States  to  Inquire  Into 
wbat  wa*  then  hal]e<l  as  the  great  experi- 
ment In  constitutional  liberty  Coming  to 
Horth  America  shortly  after  the  pronounce- 
nent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  de  TocquevtUe 
was  acquainted  with  the  major  currenta  of 
national  developments  tn  Europe,  which.  In 
view  of  kUbsequent  etenU,  he  described  with 
rcmaricable  precision. 

Writing  about  183J>  In  his  Democracy  In 
America,  he  sttmmarlced  his  views  with  un- 
usual clarity: 

"There  are.  at  the  present  time,  two  great 
nations  in  the  world  which  seem  to  tend  to- 
ward the  same  end,  although  they  started 
from  different  points.  I  allude  to  the  Rus- 
•lans  and  the  Americans.  Both  of  them  have 
frown  up  unnoticed;  and  whilst  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they 
have  suddenly  assumed  a  most  prominent 
place  among  the  nations:  and  the  world 
learned  their  existence  and  their  greatness 
•t  almost  the  same  time. 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  only  to  be 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  their 
power  but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of 
growth:  all  the  others  are  stopped,  or  con- 
tinue to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty; 
these  are  proceeding  with  ea«e  and  with 
celerity  along  a  path  to  which  the  human 
eye  can  assign  no  term.  The  American 
struggles  against  the  natural  obstacles  which 
oppose  him.  the  adversaries  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  men:  the  former  combats  the  wil- 
derness and  savage  life:  the  latter,  civiliza- 
tion with  ail  lt«  weafions  and  Its  arts:  the 
conquests  of  the  one  are,  therefore,  gained  by 
the  plowahare;  those  of  the  other  by  the 
■word. 

•The  Anglo-Anierlcan  relies  upon  personal 
Interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives 
free  scope  to  the  ungulded  exertions  and 
common  sense  of  the  citizens;  the  Russians 
center  all  the  authority  of  society  in  a  single 
arm;  the  principal  instrument  of  the  former 
Is  freedom;  of  the  latter,  servitude.  Their 
starting  point  is  different,  and  their  courses 
are  not  the  same,  yet  each  of  them  seems 
to  be  marked  out  by  the  will  of  heaven  to 
•way  the  deutlnles  of  half  the  globe  " 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  In  1853  between  France  and  England 
on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
Lord  Palmerston.  British  Foreign  Minister 
for  many  years  and  Prime  Minister  for  nearly 
10  years,  spoke  of  the  czardom  and  Us 
methods  as  follows: 

"The  policy  and  practice  of  the  Russian 
Government  has  always  t)een  to  pvish  for- 
ward itf  encroachments  as  fast  and  as  far 
•a  the  apathy  or  want  of  firmness  of  other 
governmenu  would  allow  it.  but  always  to 
■top  and  retire  when  it  was  met  with  de- 
cided resistance.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy,  the  Ruk:slan  Oovernment  has  always 
had  two  string*  to  Its  bow.  moderate  lan- 
guage and  disinterested  professions  at 
Petersburg  and  London,  active  aggression  by 
Its  agents  on  the  scene  of  operations." 

Abraham  Lincoln  tn  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Joshua  F  Sp«ed.  of  Springfield,  111.,  dated 
August  34.  1855.  stated: 

"As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  that 
'all  men  are  created  equal.'  We  now  prac- 
tlcaUy  read  tt  'all  men  are  created  equal, 
•scept  Negroea.'  When  the  know-nothings 
get  control,  it  wUl  read  'all  men  are  created 
•qual  except  NegroM  and  foreigners  and 
OAthoUca '  When  It  eooBe*  to  this.  I  shall 
prefer  Immigrating  to  some  country  where 
thay  make  no  ;»«t*na*  of  loving  Utwrty — to 
KuHl*.  for  Instanea,  whera  despotism  can 
b»  tKfcea  pure,  and  without  tha  baaa  alloy 

e   light  of  events   In   our   time,   the 
1  thing  in  this  letter  U.  that  when 


Lincoln  thought  of  the  quintessence  of  en- 
slavement, despotism,  and  hypocrisy,  he  Im- 
mediately thought  of  Russia. 

During  hU  famous  Asiatic  cruise  Oom*  I 
modore  Perry  not  only  visited  the  Japanese ' 
Empire  and  other  islands  of  that  region  but 
also  the  mainland  of  eastern  Asia.  He  was  ■ 
thu.H  able  to  Interpret  realistically  the  more-  I 
menta  he  discerned.  ' 

Commodore  Perry  presented  a  paper  be- 
fore the  American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society,  at  a  meeting  held  March  6. 
1856.  In  New  York  City,  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows: 

"It  requires  no  saga  to  predict  events  so 
strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  all;  still  west- 
ward will  the  course  of  empire  take  its  way. 
But  the  last  act  in  the  drama  Is  yet  to  ba 
unfolded,  and  notwithstanding  the  reason- 
ing of  political  empires — ^westward,  north- 
ward, and  southward — to  me  it  seenu  that 
the  people  of  America  will,  in  some  form  or  j 
other,  extend  their  dominion  and  their 
power  until  they  shall  have  brought  within 
their  mighty  embrace  multitudes  of  the  Is- 
lands of  the  great  Pacific,  and  placed  the 
Saxon  race  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia; 
and  I  think,  too.  that  eastward  and  south- 
ward will  her  great  rival  of  future  aggrandize- 
ment— Russia — stretch  forth  her  power  to 
the  coast  of  China  and  Slam,  and  thus  the 
Saxon  and  the  Cossack  will  meet  once  more. 
In  strife  or  in  friendship,  on  another  field. 
Will  it  be  in  friendship?  I  fear  not.  The 
antagonistic  exponents  of  freedom  and  ab- 
solutism must  thus  meet  at  last,  and  then 
will  tae  fought  that  mighty  battle  on  which 
the  world  will  look  with  breathless  interest, 
f'  ■  on  Us  Issue  will  depend  the  freedom  or 
the  slavery  of  the  world — despotism  or  ra- 
♦ional  liberty  must  be  the  fate  of  clvUized 
man.  I  think  I  see  in  the  distance  the  giants 
that  are  growing  up  for  that  fierce  and  final 
encounter:  In  the  progress  of  events  that 
battle  must  sooner  or  later  Inevitably  be 
fought." 

It  Is  ray  sincere  hope  that  we  can  avoid  this 
fierce  and  final  encounter  between  Russia 
and  America  that  was  predicted  so  definitely 
by  Ccanmodore  Perry  In  1856.  To  do  so  we 
must  know  and  understand  our  adversary 
and  we  must  know  our  own  strength  and  our 
own  weaknesses.  Then  we  must  build  a 
sound  economy  and  develop  to  the  utmost  '■ 
the  sinews  of  our  country.  In  doing  this  we 
must  rely  on  the  understanding  and  sound ' 
Judgment  of  the  American  ()eople  themselves. ; 

There  are  six  great  factors  that  must  be ' 
developed  and  steadfastly  maintained  if  we' 
are  to  protect  America's  position  of  leader-  ' 
ship  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  stockpiling 
o  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  the 
development  of  our  production  of  as  many 
of  those  materials  as  possible  within  our 
own  land  and  within  the  Western  Heml- 
sphere. 

In  natural  resources  Russia  and  America 
are  the  two  great  "have '"  nations  on  this 
earth.  No  small  part  of  our  strength  lies  In 
our  natural  supply  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  Both  Russia  and  America  are  to- 
day vigorously  locating,  producing,  and  de- 
veloping these  materials. 

Another  great  factor  is  industrial  jBOduc- 
tion  and  Inventive  genius.  In  that  field 
America  has  developed  overwhelming  superi- 
ority, due  most  of  all  to  the  capable  and  loyal 
service  of  Indusuy  and  labor, 

A  third  great  factor  Is  the  general  develop- 
ment of  our  economic  strength  and  trained 
manpower  to  maintain  our  agricultural  and 
Industrial  prcductlon.  | 

Another  great  factor  is  military  prepared-  ' 
ness.  Developments  over  the  past  0  years  in 
RusEia  give  us  ample  warning  of  Russia's 
determination  to  build  her  military  mlghtt  to 
the  utmost  in  preparation  for  any  possible 
futura  war.  This  warning  should  cause  us 
sufllclent  concern  to  build  our  defenses 
strong  enough  to  discourage  Russia  from  at- 
tacking us  and  to  maUitain  our  position  in 
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the  family  of  nations.    In  doing  thU  we  niuct 
■ealouaty  gnafd  agatnat  plunging  "* 

into  miBtarlnB  and  against  destroyliig 

own  fiscal  stability. 

Our  fiscal  strength  ta  the  fifth  great  fadtor. 
but  here  our  Federal  budget  does  not  gtvf  us 
much  ground  for  optimism  unless  we  quick- 
ly reduce  wasteful  and  aztra^agant  re<lBral 
spending.  ' 

The  sixth  and  greatest  factor  in  btillding 
our  Nation  is  our  splrttual  strsogth.  It  ik  in 
this  field  that  America  shlnas  out  tn  the 
family  of  nations  in  contrast  to  the  goctlieas 
despotism  of  Russia. 

Bussla  and   America  have   provided 
dMterent  rolss  tO.  inwitwiT  within 
lands.     The  Russlaa  Owwiiaaent 
despotism  and  degrades  the  Indli 
serfdom.    America,  on  the  other  hand, 
supreme  power  In  the  individual. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  In  the  family 
of  nations  in  comparison  with  Russia  will 
depend  on  our  ability  to  maintain  the)  six 
great  factors  I  have  briefly  discussed.  Weak- 
ness in  any  one  of  these  factors  can  qtiickly 
undermine  our  strength  to  the  point  that 
Russia  may  decide  she  can  successfully  chal- 
lenge us  in  that  fierce  and  final  encotihter 
predicted  by  Commodore  Perry.  I 

Proceeding  in  order  from  strongesH  to 
weakest  of  these  factors  in  America's  posi- 
tion compared  with  Russia's,  we  might  sum- 
marize our  comparative  sUaiiglh  as  foil<>wB: 

In  two  of  these  factors,  namely.  Industrial 
production  and  mventlve  genius  and  in  our 
spiritual  strength.  America  has  no  fea^  of 
successful  challenge  by  Russia. 

America  Is  definitely  a  "have"  natio^  In 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  but  America's 
strength  as  a  "have"  nation  can  quickly  be 
dissipated  through  oxir  failure  to  strengthen 
our  nattiral  resources  through  adequate  ex- 
ploration, prospecting,  and  developmenjt  of 
them. 

As  to  military  preparedness,  the  Kotean 
war  has  brought  us  to  timely  realization  of 
the  Importance  of  rebuilding  our  forces  of 
defense  and  America  need  no  longer  fear 
Russian  supremacy  on  that  score. 

There  is  not  a  clear-cut  rating  for  Ameri- 
can economic  strength  due  primarily  to 
America's  extremely  limited  manpoiwer. 
Without  strong  allies  America  may  be  Son- 
sidered  a  "have  not"  nation  in  manpfWfT 
compared  with  the  more  populous  area^  of 
the  world. 

America's  chief  weakness  is  the  threatened 
instability  of  our  fiscal  position.  I  will  hlere- 
inafter  discuss  the  trend  in  America's 
position  more  fully  because  America's 
position  is  m  greater  Jeopardy  than  her ; 
tlon  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other  fact 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  our 
Is  decay  and  collapse  from  within  thrc|ugh 
the  loss  of  interest  l>y  the  people  in  m|an- 
talntng  the  six  great  factors  on  which  our 
strength  depends.  The  infiltration  within 
our  own  land  of  Conununists  and  fe^ow 
travelers  recruited  from  our  own  people  land 
directed  from  Moscow  within  the  past  20 
years  is  a  dire  warning  to  us.  ! 

During  some  of  my  travels  I  had  occa^on 
to  visit  Egypt.  Babylon.  Greece,  and  Rome 
and  t)  view  the  remnants  or  physical  mfuii- 
feetation  of  the  mighty  development 
earlier  days  indicative  of  the  powers  of 
generations.  As  I  viewed  these  sUent 
toric  sites  the  thought  eame  to  me  with  ; 
tUng  clarity  that  not  one  of  the 
powers  was  crushed  from  without.  Rat 
they  each  crumbled  and  disintegrated 
within. 

In  order  to  appraise  more  accurately '  the 
threat  to  /meriea's  fiscal  strength  today,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  study  present-day  flevelop. 
ments  In  the  light  ol  the  history  at  the  great 
naJons  of  the  past. 

For  13  years  I  have  studied  budgets  and 
taxes  but  naore  especrlslly  has  my  time  t>e«n 
given  to  spending  and  tax  problems  during 
the  past  ft  ysara  because  of  my  member$hlp 
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on  the  Oocnmlttee  <mq  Wavs  and  Means,  start- 
ing tn  January  IM7  Ar.nua;  Federal  spend- 
ing uxta/  exceetis  the  Kjtai  spending  ol  any 
10  succeaaive  years  up  to  1»43.  And  Fed- 
eral -uixaticu  lor  ihu  year  likewise  exceeds 
the  Pederul  revecue  of  any  lo  successive 
years  prior  to  1943  We  hare  Indeed  reached 
dtray  height.'^  of  spending  and  taxstton  far 
beyo..d  the  experience  of  any  other  nation. 
Tl^  !>■«  available  ertimates  are  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  s  Federal  soendmg  record  from 
theend  of  World  War  II  ui  the  end  ot  his 
present  Um.  win  eireet?  |.40r  000  OOr  i>XJ.  ar-d 
Ms  t^al  tax  exaclon  in  5  j-ears  has  already 
exceeded  the  \ok»\  Federal  tax 
ttoax  the  Bevoiutloaary  Ww  to 
-^-roriflBi  - 


iraii 
•  were  coiafiscati»d 
up  to  •4.000 
le  total  addl- 
tianal  nmntrn  woald  be  oa»y  tt.TaojWMOO. 
Wltb  the  Ametican  doOsr  today  worth  only 

*" 1  o*  tta  IMS  value,  the 

difScuit 
oC  tttiSK  aistf  pay 


Atim 


stood  aft 
ap  all-time  tcoord  fOr  any 


la 

J  «tf  Om  polAlas  ttet  sre  awp- 
IBC  Into  oar  modem  life  prated  fatal  to  that 
great  world  power  nearly  2  000  years  ago. 

The  Roeoan  Republic  started  its  derelop- 
mmoA  about  60B  B.  C.  and  grew  strung  ever 
a  period  of  several  oeaturlsa.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  RepuhUe  then  was  a  fierce 
bsfeaa  the  Picblans  aikd  the  Pa- 
Tbls  stmgi^  gradttally  resntted  in 
_  power  for  the  .Wsliilaiis.  eveiutuany 

fWtmtnatlng  tn  the  TIis  Isimhai  law  pasaed  tn 
B.  C     In  the  HortSMhm  taiw  the  sover- 
of  the  people  tn  elsrttona  a<  Roman 

The  Hortenakm  law  was  the  Mi^na  Carta 
ot  the  Boasaa  UmgntiXe  and  at  the  cnacuaent 
of  the  Horasaalcm  law  the  Boman  BepubUc 
seemed  Issttnad  to  develop  Ha  sOei^Ui  be- 
the  strength  of  any  natkm  known  to 
up  to  tbaft  time.  Bat  tlw  people. 
eqWrsd  tbstr  nghu.  became 
By  the  ttnw  Juttas  Caesar  be- 
Oonsul  In  se  R  C.  the  ^sdbse  td  the 
Empire  had  birnsas  quite  evident. 
people  had  permtttad  political  parties 
•Dd  iBdtttriaals  to  aasons  the  authority  cf 
Tbe  people  also  gradoally  had 
to  the  promises  of  the 
power,  if  elected.  In 
of  gfWSi  ■mill  t-financed  prc^^ects. 
PoUtlclana  had  proceeded  to  use  extensively 
tlia  fUBClB  tn  ths  Roman  govemc^snt  treas- 
ury for  ths  furtherance  of  their  poUtleai 
ambltloaa.  They  completed  so  vigorotislv 
wUh  one  ariathsr  tn  thsir  promises  to  the 
paoplt  thiough  IIM  Mto  ot  food  at  a  loss  to 
the  goetmaaent  and  ttwwigb  tta  estension 
ef  tiks  Ada  that  the  fcwaa  tn  saury  could 
stand  the  strain  By  50  B.  C. 
had  beccm<?  a  Socialist  state.  Its 
were  so  depleted  that  the  over- 
taxpayers  ctiuld  no  longer  meet 
tbs  lNU#Ln  of  govemment-fiiianced  prcjecca 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  prum'^ses  ol 
eking  politicians. 
Jullt»  CaeNir  realized  that  the  Roman 
Republic  was  at  an  end  at  the  time  he  first 
became  Consul.  Something  had  to  be  done. 
btxt  Caesar  knew  he  could  not  rety  upon  the 
votes  of  the  people  a«alnst  tbe  military 
power  that  had  been  buiii  up  in  the  machin- 
ery <^  civil  government.  la  fact,  miUtar^f 
control  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
Rcnae  In  o-der  to  devek.p  nis  own  position. 
Caesar  demanded  appointment  as  Gorerncx 


of  DvTla  and  Oa;il  and  was  to  apoolated  In 
M  B.  C.  His  mUitary  successes  added  greatiy 
to  the  glory  of  Bona  watA  to  his  own  reou- 
tatKc.  ' 

In  order  tc  win  the  political  support  at  the 
people  at  home.  Ca^sw  wrote  his  Cotnmai- 
t«r.e«  on  the  Ganic  War  His  commentaries 
ccmprlse  one  of  the  rreatest  wijrks  of  Uitm 
prose  and  they  constitute  the  ereateet  politi- 
cal propa^ant'a  ef?ca-t  known  to  hl£^rrT  up  to 
moderr,  times  Caesar's  fame  and  grea'^ 
popularity  and  reoogmaad  hMMtj  la  his 
conduci  at  govemmsaft  aBhlns  sastfs  fcfw«  the 
idol  of  the  people.  By  ssiMtotlal  aetlan  he 
was  made  dictat-'vr 

Caesar  realized  that  tHa  psMleiMiB  had 
gotten  cut  of  h&nd.  espadaOf  In  tbe  tKe  t£ 
government  fuadi  to  carry  out  thetr  cam- 
VAX^n  promises.  Be  soon  disooctinued  the 
right  of  Uie  peopi*  to  vote  for  elected  offl- 
ciaJs  and  be  removed  iMady  10IUIOO  n»>Tffn« 
frcm  Rome  who  were  then  thta%  cm  ttm  tele. 
He  ?radi:ally  put  the  iMWiiinani  ^^^^>t  }q 
fairly  solid  flttancial  coadMoB. 

Followlne  Oic  Ba-.tle  of  ttas  AattlMt  la  31 
B  C .  the  Roman  Senace  caaftrred  the  ttOe 
ot  '  AtKust  on  AuK  JBtue  Octavliv.  nephew 
and  adopted  scic  or  JuUus  Caesar.  That  date 
Is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  end  at  the 
B^uhOe  aiMl  the  establishment  of  the 
B«un  Empire  The  Roman  Senate  tnvcated 
AtigUEtus  with  Imperial  powers  tn  27  B  C. 
and  the  name  of  hla  cCBce  was  "Prj.cepe  '' 
naeaning  -the  first  of  citizens.'  Another 
uUe  was  "Imperator  •  trum  which  we  set 
emperor. 

Bomei  decline  began  and  a  great  panic 
occurred  In  Rcane  tn  A.  D.  33.  haviog  grown 
out  of  Augustas'  tmwlttlng  easy-money  pol- 
J^-  "*•  ^*""— ■  fcipfcw  gradually  became 
impotent  and  sub.tect  to  enemy  attacks  The 
Roman  GcT«Timent  had  taken  Its  greaaiese. 
Its  security,  and  its  stability  for  granted 
»hi.e  actoaUy  traveling  ttie  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy ai3d  dsatnwtion.  PaiemaUstic  proj- 
ects and  oadals  ters^wnrihTe  to  the  pecfrle 
«P**<**<5  Rome's  dedkaa.  tetamal  dlscxders 
brought  unguarded  trontlsrs  that  led  almoat 
to  the  ahysB  of  anarchy  te  the  centttfy  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  rslga  of  Commodus 
m  ip  A.  D  Barba.-iaas  Cton  the  north. 
who  grew  stronxer  as  Rome  grew  weaker,  be- 
came a  serious  menace.  Froaa  2U  to  2S4 
A.  D .  heavy  spending  continued  on  ihe 
anry.  on  bureaucnry,  and  on  the  extension 
of  the  dole  MUltarr  anarchy  eooAlnsd  with 
nilnotis  taxes  and  >rt«t»»tiTti  tfiBHswIlMd 
basinets  and  bnju^t  ahastt  a  taartdswa  of 
the  Ailddie  class.  When  Diocletian  became 
head  of  the  Roman  state  m  264  A  D .  he 
believed  the  time  had  c^me  for  society  to 
be  rem  jdeied  by  the  fU:  cJ  despotic  author- 
ity The  will  of  the  C-npercr  in  whatever 
form  expressed  was  considered  to  l)e  the  sole 
fountainbead  of  law.  Diocletian  socn  un- 
dertook a  planned  economy  Lactantlus 
wrote  that  Di.cJetiaii  wts  an  Invetera^  or- 
ganizer of  governmenuii  bodes  ana  that  he 
estabiiihed  many  adnuals.-.rskUv>n8  and  ap- 
pojn:*d  a  muiuiude  of  inXenor  officers  in 
each  territory  ar.d  in  a!mc€t  eve.'y  city.  He 
established  a  public-works  program  as  a  part 
of  his  planned  economy  and  demcnstrared 
such  a  passu  n  Tor  building  that  endless  lax 
exacttocs  inevicably  resulted.  The  coUec- 
ticai  of  taxes  and  the  increaM>d  roles  of  pub- 
lic ol&cials  required  iar?rer  military  {orres  to 
collect  the  larver  revenue.',  iieeded  to  support 
his  economy 

Ehocletlan  debased  the  Booian  currency 
bu*  'r.is  currency  mazUpulation  failed  to  prtH 
duce  the  result  desired.  He  tiien  resorted  to 
limiting  the  prices  for  commodities.  Dio- 
cletian's edicts  might  almost  have  be«m 
written  today.  One  at  them,  unearthed  at 
Bcratonksatla  by  OoloBel  Leake.  dSMxlbes 
with  great  vehemence  the  greed  and  tnhu- 
Buuiity  of  merchants  and  money  chancers 
and  then  proceeds  to  fix  prices  throughout 
the  fcnp5T<e  for  all  neceesttles  and  eomtnodl- 
tie«  and  to  regulate  tbe  wages  of  UtKX-ers. 
artisans,  and  school  teachers. 


latfi  of 


Dloeletlan's  mavter  code  isauTlad  tn 
aster      His    restrictloDs     upon 
freedom  brought  about  a  sertous 
of  the  rood  supply  and  ruined  flMUiy 
Diocletian  followed  precedent  ttid 
the  crverproduction   of   grapes   by 
the  p;owing  up  of  one-third  at  the 
of  Italy. 

The   apathy   of  the   people,   the 

couraee  srtd  statceraanshtp  by  the  

of  the  Senate,  and  the  tnurpattos  cf 

by  Diocietlan  brought  about  the  losi  ef  the 

Senite>  pc-wer      Diocletian  then  i glial  ij 

stripped  It  of  its  powe.-  and  the  rtruH*mn  sen- 
ate diseppeared  from  the  pages  of  hto^ory. 
The  pe':x:I.;  were  again  subjected  to  tecall- 
tarian  ruk*. 

DiocJeusLH  appointed  such  a  large  number 
of  local  .j&icta!s  that  tike  bordm  at  gosem- 
ment  fce^  aase  enormous.  Taxatt<m  grew 
steadiry  fcicher  and  nathing  pooesscd  by  the 
citlaen  wai  free  frcan  ruinoos  ovartsaattoo. 
The  cnizea  had  little  access  to  Dlocletlau. 
Various  echolae  of  donaestlc  officials,  as  they 
wrre  called,  made  difirolt  all  approaches  to 
Diocletian  and  his  administrators.  The  Im- 
pact of  controls  and  the  planned  aeoacny. 
to^:T?tber  with  the  burtten  of  overtaxation 
deprived  the  Roman  dtiaen  of  his  independ- 
ence and  incentive  to  prodtwe.  The  middle 
clacs  disappeared  and  were  permanently  Icat 
to  the  Roman  finpire.  The  ettlaens  cotild 
on!y  toU  for  t'?c  state  and  they  «e>«  barely 
able  to  survive  on  what  was  left  aft«^  taXMu 
Ttx*  loss  cf  power  of  the  Roman  Senate,  ez- 
ccsejve  taxation,  and  govcmmeBtal  eowtrtte 
of  dally  lirlng  litcnlly  cmshad  RooMli  gnat 
ctvUiaatmn.  The  mfghty  Roman  Bm 
had  stumbled  and  btu^^led  Its  way  lato 
potency  and  obiivioc.  Dfexletiac  abi 
in  A.  D.  305  and  clvU  war  foUowad. 
never  again  rose  to  power. 

There  are  aany  inteiesticg  trust Isca  tint 
describe  the  history  of  the  rise  sad  faB  at 
Rome,  but  I  am  indebted  prt^MTlty  to  ■. 
Ralph  Burton,  former  investlgatcr  for  the 
C<.4nmittee  on  Mlhtary  Aflaira  of  the  Dnttod 
States  House  of  Bepresentatlves  for  WMh  r€ 
the  foregoing  material  coocemlng  the  Re- 
public of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  foregplng  description  of  the  expert- 
ence  of  the  Rowian  Kntitiie  Is  enot:igB  to  ap- 
iniae  us  of  the  dlaaeter  that  lurks  m  tbm  type 
of  political  doctoring  of  eoonofnlc  ai 
prcblems  practiced  by  the  »ew  Deal 
Fair  Deal  over  the  past  20  years.  Hia 
rierce  cf  the  Roman  Empire  should  eaqse  us 
to  condemn  and  denounce  PrcaldeBt  Ttti- 
man's  artempt  to  ronttifue  and  toezpaad  tJkf» 
paternalism  of  our  VMersl  Ooveiuiaat  aad 
his  ccmtinued  efforts  to  embrace  aoslBBaad 
medicine  and  the  Brannao  plan  sJoaig  vf.tli 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  the  de»alaf>- 
ment  of  many  regional  authnritisa  BtmOar  to 
TVA  In  PrefUdent  TTuman's  midyear  aec»- 
ncmic  report  issued  in  July  at  this  j«ar  be. 
perhaps  unwittingiy.  again  atteasptod  to 
subve-n  the  defense  emergency  to  tt*  dd- 
vancement  of  paterxiaUsm  of  gcesr 
Because  PresKlent  Itumaa  has 
inclination  to  curtail  nocdefana.  _-,_..,. 
spendKig  and  because  of  his  rtrtmnliiMitloii 
to  uicre&se  Federal  taxation,  sreen  I 
tiBse.  to  raise  additional  rerenue  ^_r 
tn  the  expansion  of  soeiallsa  and 
Istic  measures.  Amsrlea  cai 
of  azkclest  .Home  and  plants 
Aaeal  cbaos  azid  coUapse. 

This  threat  of  impending 
lapse  reminds  me  of  a  recent  aiparlaocd  ot 
mine  in  Washington.  I  have  srsmlnwl  BMty 
documents  m  the  Library  at  "niigjisa,  bat  ei»- 
casiooalty  I  ftnd  it  nsftrsTj  to  |b  to  Ito  Jr« 

■scnta.  Baoently.  tm.  -mm  wattk  «itmttm,  X 
Btroefc  up  a  cuavsassttoa  wlOS  my  cab  ^ffisr 
azMl  as  his  taxi  puUad  ap  la  froaft  M  gba 
Archives  Btillding  I  arikcd  b*w>  to  ^ 
as  my  missK)a  to  the  Arcbli 

brief  and   I   dedred   to  take   the  

biick    t.i    my    twUce    on    Capitol    Hm.      As   X 
stepped  out  of  the  taxi  I  glanced  up 


If 


if 
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tbt  pillars  and  r»»<l  over  thf  door  lb«  In- 
■erlption.  What  U  p*»t  U  prologue  '  Turn- 
tat  U?  th«  t;»«l  driver.  I  ^aid.  "Waat  do  you 
■uptxwe  that  me»n»?**  The  tAxi  drtver  w»« 
completeiy  puzzled.  "I  juwt  dont  know," 
wu  his  only  reply  A  lew  n..'.nuie«  later,  on 
my  return  to  the  taxi,  the  driver  waa  highly 
etaUK]  and  enRerly  nwalted  my  return.  "Tve 
got  It.  lKa«.  ■  he  called  to  me  "That  motto 
up  there  means  'We  *lnt  aeen  nothln'  yet." 
America  must  rlae  to  the  challenge  and 
defeat  the  Truman  admlnistraiioD  and  their 
horde  uf  bureuucrattc  spenders  in  1962. 


Our  CoattitatiMAl  Rifbts  May  Be  NoJIi- 
ficd  bj  Fordfa  Treatic* — Adoption  of 
Ko«M  Joiat  RetohtioD  32S  Will  Pro- 
tect Ui  From  LoMif  Tbesc  Rifbts 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cauroaKiA 
m  THK  HOU8S  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1951 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding the  Blil  of  Rights,  is  the  only 
guaranty  of  individual  freedom  and 
liberty  that  protects  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  against  any  usurpation  of  these 
rights.  As  long  as  the  Constitution 
stands  as  the  undisputed  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  unchallenged  from  any 
foreign  or  domestic  authority,  the  rights 
of  Americans  to  ervjoy  the  full  blessings 
of  liberty  and  to  hand  these  liberties  to 
posterity  will  be  unabridged. 

But  in  our  time,  in  fact  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union,  a  question  has  been 
raised  in  the  cotirts  of  our  land  as  to 
whether  another  law.  oti]lside  of  the  Con- 
stitution, may  not  in  fact  be  considered 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  United  Slates, 
namely,  the  provisions  set  forth  in  any 
treaty  negotiated  by  the  President  and 
duly  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  matter  not  to  be  lightly 
brtjshed  aside.  There  are  those,  of 
cotirse.  who  are  experts  on  international 
law  who  vould  declare  without  reserva- 
tion that  no  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  could  be  valid  if  It  con- 
flicts with  any  provision  within  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments.  But  court 
decisions  have  challenged  this  inter- 
preution  of  intemational  law  from  1796. 

The  United  States  of  America  emerged 
M  a  NaUon  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
ai>d  independence  of  the  individual  only 
after  the  bloody  and  terrible  struggle 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Upon  win- 
ning iiKlependenee  the  American  colo- 
nists zealously  labored  to  insure  that  the 
blessings  of  liberty  would  be  preserved 
in  our  land  for  endless  generations  of 
the  future:  and  before  the  necessary 
number  of  SUtet  would  ratify  the  new 
CoosUUition.  a  aolemn  prunise  wa;t 
Baade  that  the  first  Congress  would 
•mend  the  ConsUtutkm  to  Include  a  bill 
(tf  rights  which  w<nikl  specUkmlly  guar- 
•nlM  to  every  dtlaen  efrtaln  inalienable 
rtchts  which  would  forever  secure  the 
mdlTidual    libera    of    Americans    and 


would  serve  as  a  shield  to  protect  them 
against  an>-  threat  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 

Later  when  each  of  our  48  States 
drafted  Individual  constitutions,  the  civil 
rights  of  United  Slates  citizens  were  con- 
sidered so  important  that  the  bulk  of 
the  provisions  guaranteeing  these  rights 
within  the  Federal  Constitution  were  in- 
corporated in  some  form  into  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  new  States. 

Only  the  United  States  of  America. 
amonR  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  gave 
such  freedom  to  each  and  every  one  of 
its  citizens,  and  under  these  freedoms 
men  from  all  walks  of  life,  bom  in  pov- 
erty and  wealth  but  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity, have  chosen  their  own  destiny 
and  watched  their  dreams  become  real- 
ity as  they  built  our  mighty  Nation. 

Each  generation  of  American  man- 
hood has  recognized  that  liberty  is  in- 
deed the  jewel  beyond  price  which  other 
powers  in  a  jealous  world  would  envy, 
and  that  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
would  b^  coveted  by  others.  But  when- 
ever our  land  has  been  endangered  and 
our  liberty  placed  in  jeopardy,  our  yoimg 
men  have  rallied  round  freedom's  ban- 
ner, and  thousands  have  bled  and  died 
that  you  and  I  and  all  other  Americans, 
native  born  and  naturalized  citizens 
alike,  can  today  enjoy  life  in  this  land 
as  free  men. 

There  can  never  "be  too  much  protec- 
tion of  our  freedom.  No  measure  that 
will  strengthen  the  guaranty  of  funda- 
mental civil  riRhts  to  our  citizens  should 
be  neglected.  Wherever  a  weak  spot  Is 
found  in  the  bulwark  of  our  liberty,  steps 
should  and  must  be  taken  to  shore  it  up 
without  delay. 

And  today  the  danger  signals  have 
been  raised  by  men  of  national  reputa- 
tion and  standing  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion of  the  United  States,  members  of 
the  bar.  who  foresee  in  view  of  United 
States  court  decisions  and  the  present 
trend  in  international  relations,  that  our 
civil  rights  are  conceivably  threatened 
by  possible  ratification  of  any  treaty 
which  thotigh  apparently  right  in  int«it 
and  desirable  upon  a  surface  examina- 
tion of  Its  contents,  may  after  ratifica- 
tion be  found  to  lend  itself  to  legal  inter- 
pretation which  will  shackle  our  freedom 
and  limit  even  our  most  cherished  rights. 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  the  press 

In  article  VI,  paragraph  2.  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  we  have  the 
provision  relating  to  the  making  of 
treaties  which  reads  as  follows: 

This  Conatitution.  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  b«  mad*  in  pur- 
suance thereof:  and  all  treatlM  made,  or 
which  shall  he  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  t>e  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land:  and  the  judges  In  every  State 
ahall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  language  of  this  provision  in  the 
Constitution  has  been  subject  to  contro- 
versy among  experts  on  international 
law  and  in  the  courts,  and  it  is  apparent 
today  that  this  provision  sliould  be  clari- 
fied by  adequate  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  rcai&rm  those  principles  of  the 


rights  of  the  individual  upon  which  our 
Government  Is  established.  I  hafe, 
therefore,  introduced  the  following  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Federal  Ccti- 
stitutlon  which  would  end  all  contro- 
versy as  to  the  effect  of  any  treaty  upon 
the  civil  rights  of  Americans  as  guar- 
anteed in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  will  clearly  state  that  (lo 
treaty  shall  ever  abrogate  those  rights: 
Houac  Joint  Resolution  325 
Hesolved  by  the  SeTiate  and.  House  of  JMp- 
resentativa  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {tioo-thtrds  of  e^cA 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  folldw- 
Ing  article  U  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States,  which 
Bball  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and  piirpoaas 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  ,X>j 
the  leglalaturcs  of  tbree-fourths  of  tte 
several  Stataa:  i 

"Article  — 

"SccnoM  1.  Treaties  made  tindnr  the  au- 
thorlty  of  the  United  States  and  lntera»> 
tlonal  agreements  entered  into  by  the  de- 
partment of  State  or  by  the  President  aball 
be  void  to  the  extent  that  they  ateogatc)  or 
interfere  with  any  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  citizens  of  the  United  Statea  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"Sac.  2.  This  article  shall  be  tnopcrallva 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratlflad  •■  jaa 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leya 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  Stijtaa 
within  7  yean  from  the  date  of  its  subntla- 
•lon.- 

Par  too  many  of  us  have  come  to 
accept  our  constitutional  rights  as  indi- 
vidual American  citizens  for  granted. 
We  do  not  realize  that  many  peoples  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  do  not  enjoy 
such  privileges  of  liberty.  And  it  aas 
been  largely  to  enjoy  these  rights  thafl  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  have  imi^l- 
grated  to  our  land  to  share  our  herit^e 
and  raise  their  families  as  Americans 
tmder  the  protection  of  the  United  Staltes 
Constitution. 

Here  in  our  land.  In  addition  to  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  and  the  press, 
we  are  guaranteed  the  right  of  free  as- 
sembly, the  right  to  petition  the  G<)v- 
emment  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
rtsAit  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
arms,  protection  from  illegal  search 
seizure,  the  riiiht  to  public  trial  by  jtiry. 
protection  against  unlawful  imprison- 
ment Witliout  a  legal  hearing,  and  the 
protection  of  private  property  which 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  us  even  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  <ue 
process  i>f  law. 

These  rights  must  never  be  nuUifled. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  assume  tre  are  ade- 
quately protected  as  stated  in  the  C<>n- 
stitution.  It  is  imj>erative  that  any  ques- 
tion as  .-o  interpretation  of  any  act  which 
might  abridge  these  rights  l)e  removed 
by  adequate  constitutional  amendment, 
as  I  have  proposed. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  court  de- 
cisions relating  to  treaties  in  the  United 
States  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  provision  in  the  Constitution  relative 
to  treaties  has  been  subject  to  continu- 
ous examination  and  controversy. 

As  early  as  1796  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Samuel  a»se 
stated: 

It  u  the  declared  will  of  the  peofrie  of  the 
United  States  that  any  treaty  matf*  by  the 


authority  of  thf 
pcrior  to  the 
tndtvldual  State. 
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•has  be  su- 
tad  laws  oS  hs.y 


At  a  later  date  Secretary  of  State  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  senr.ne  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Preskkot  Andrew  Jackion.  stated; 

The  Orivain— Ml  «tf  ttoe  United  States  pre- 

that  wtuucfu  a  treaty  tMa  beaa  duly 

tmX  ratified  by  ttte  a<  tniiwladtiil 

cooipeccas  for  taat  put  put.  aa 


of  cood  f  atth 

In  another  early 
IH-eme    Court 


by  our  Su- 

the    effect    of 
James  Iredell 


for 


the 

I 


tory,  in 
aa  vMl 


_  the   United 

tbc  ftst  iaalaaea  at  any  por- 
bf  ■aytag 
lawof  ttMlaad. 
that  UMgr  tfMuld  t>e 
Infminatlon  ot  all.     At   tba 

t  that  a  treaty,  wben  executed 
to  Txm  power,  is  vaUd  and  oMlca- 
polnt  ot  moral  oH|pMaB.  oa  all. 
en  ttae 


tty   or   either 

tlw  last,  mast,  taa 

ttcd)   aa  ca  every  tndtvMBal  of  Okc 

-    •   Hill—  nmm 

tba  wbola  Nattai  to  aaothar  aatkm. 

In  ISao.  wben  the  famous  Migratory 
Bird  case  was  finally  deckled  t>y  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Associate  J\xsXice  Oliver 
WendeU  Holmftt  handed  down  a  decision 
whicii  in  substaaee  predaimed  that  an 
otherwise  unconstitutional  law  may  be- 
come coDstitutiooai  irtten.  as.  and  if  the 
President  negoOates  a  treaty  on  the  sub- 
ject and  (Stains  approval  of  the  Senate, 
which  may  legally  ratify  a  treaty  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  at  the 
tune,  not  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate. 
Since  1920.  when  the  Moratory  Bbti 
was  decided,  the  United  States  Su- 
Court  has  rnnitiffillj  followed 
this  doctrine,  both  in  the  matter  of  the 
superiority  of  the  provisions  of  a  treaty 
over  all  State  law  and  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  treaty-mak:ag  power  being  broad 
to  make  matters  otherwise  un- 
itional  constitutional 

Tbese  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples 
that  could  be  cited  of  court  decisions  and 
judicial  opinions  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  establishing  treaties  as 
the  supreme  law  of  our  land.  And  the 
Question  of  whether  cr  not  a  treaty  un- 
der the  present  provl.';ion  in  our  Consti- 
tution can  supersede  the  Constiiution 
itself  is  an  open  question. 

It  is  important  to  recoenize  the  fact 
that  in  every  nauon  m  the  world  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States — and 
toaome  extent  France — a  treaty,  though 
aa  iBftemational  agreement  between  the 
llfnatory  nations,  requires  implementa- 
ttOD  before  it  becomes  law.  that  is.  sub- 
■Njoent  legislation  adopted  and  approved 
by  the  governing  body. 

In  194-4  a  prominent  Eiiglish  lawyer. 
Professor  Lauterpacht.  pointed  out  to 
America  the  danger  inherent  in  the 
treaty-making  provision  of  our  Consti- 
tution when  he  warned  that  there  was  in 
America  a  third  body  of  law,  the  rati- 


fied treaty,  of  at  least  equal  dignity  with 
our  Constitution,  and  ahich  superseded 
ail  State  consututions.  decisicnfc,  and 
laws  covenng  the  same  subject,  and 
was  superior  to  all  pnor  enacted  laws  of 
Congress  on  the  same  subject,  and  which 
dangerously  approached  the  stattis  of  an 
amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution. 
If  there  us  a  trend  toward  u-Aing  the 
treaty -makmc  power  to  enact  new  local 
laws  or  nullify  exisiing  local  laws  and  to 
charge  the  rela:icnship  between  the 
State5  and  t.he  Feder?.!  C'<»ver!iment  and 
to  change  e-.en  our  Con5t:rut:on  and  our 
form  of  Goemment.  thii  constitutes  a 
most  seriotis  threat  to  our  American 
rights  and  libert.es. 

It  IS  oTir  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
people  to  gtiard  against  any  threat  to 
the  ba^c  iadhrldaal  right.*  and  freedoms 
of  Americans,  and  to  be  ever  a.ert  to 
the  need  for  le?iilat:re  ruction  to 
atxeUKthen  the  laws  irhich  ;u.a:?.r.te< 
individual  rights  and  free- 
As  Alfred  E  Smith  mtott  aaid: 
I  ny  *  *  *  ttat  the  Bin  at  Rl^ia  k 
tb»  aoal  or  tha  0  iiilHeMiii.  aat  I  hepe  that 
tt  will  forerer  be  related  to  tka  paopta.  to 
tba  end  that  if  it  Is  ever  tlweatened.  tba 
Axnarlcaa  pwiplo  arffl  rtae—OB  ••»»•«  body— 
and  dcCmd  the  Ooaamotlaa  aad  tba 
BUI  ot  Slgkta  iwataHt  whoever  tiaaatrtaa 
•  •  •  with  the  last  ttap  or  tbefr 
Mood. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitutKm.  Hotise  Jotnt  B«ohition  325. 
would  not  in  any  way  ttalt  or  deter  the 
powers  or  aotiKBlty  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  ot  State  to  nesettate 
trea ues  wiih  foreign  nahnm.  hot  It  woold 
protect  and  gwanatoe  citixens  of  the 
United  Stales  airainst  the  abrogation  or 
nullification  of  any  eomtitallaiial  rights 
r-jAr--.nte^  to  them  in  the  CaoaHHiatkoD 
or    h-  United  States. 

.Adoption  of  the  constltattoaal  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed  will  clearly 
establish  forever  the  nghts  of  United 
States  cituens  under  the  COBStttation 
and  the  Bill  of  Riglita.  and  there  cotild 
be  no  further  qocattOD  as  to  any  ex- 
pressed or  implied  power  of  a  treaty 
entered  into  by  the  Untted  States  to  have 
any  effect  tmder  any  circumstances  upon 
these  basic  rights. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  325  which  shctild 
have  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress. 


Broadcast  by  Hoa.  Edwarti  Martia  to  tbc 
People  ol  Peuuyli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEliiir5Tl.TA.XU 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  CTOrKD  8TATB 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendrs  of  the  Ricc«d  profram  No. 
51  in  the  serle  entitled  "Happenings  in 
Washington."  broadcast  by  me  to  the 
peofile  of  Pennsylvania  tm  October  8. 
1951. 


the 


U 


There  being  no  objection,  ^ttw 
cast  W1AS  <Htlered  to  be  prtiSed  in 
Rxcoao.  as  foaows: 

Bxprmnxitva  nt  Wksanvennr 

iB}   Uniteci  States  S«utar 

of  Pennsylvania! 
This  U  Eb  Makt-w.  iprwrnn   to  yn« 
the  NatK>n  (  Capitol  and   brtnginc  you  an 
otiier    cUscuaaton   of    Happ»t^|if^^    ^^ 

mgtoQ. 

Smce  I  last  talked  with  you 
reacned   ihe  cruw<led  (teys  ttf   Um  *««^' 
toward  a  recess 

Ic  tne£e  cloaini  w^aVona.  when  tba  tas  MD 
and  th«  big  appro^etion  bills  wen  rnartad. 
the  outlines  of  tlie  Govemaoents  aI»^».*>*^^ 
Jrtcture  be^jia  to  taice  on  dettrate  form. 
I  rerret  to  tell  jou  that  from 
incljcaticns  there  are  dark  days  »>»«»4 

A:  the  present  rate  al  spendioc  damaadad 
by  the  Tnimar.  administration  we  win  haw 
a  T^edcral  deflrtt  aatlmated  at  between  twenty 
aad  thirty  hOBaB  dollars  In  the  next  gaeal 
year 

Ttat  means  that  eren  tliOogh  every  oaa  ot 
t»  paVs  higher  tsLxrs.  the  Gorcnunant  wtU 
spend  twenty  cr  thirty  btllioo  doQara  beyond 
tie  inccme. 

It  mr^ns  'hat  the  GoTemmcnt  wtU  pile 
up  new  billions  of  debt  upon  tb*  prasRit 
aaxionai  debt  of  nearly  iMMlOO.- 


at 

in 


I*  rnekiw  another  decUne  In  the  valor. 
the  doUar.  wblch  already  has  been  evt 
purchasing  power  to  40  or  50  cents. 

It  means  that  we  will  pay  h^har  prices 
for  everything  we  tray 

And  ToTtb/fTmcT*  tt  will  mean  mere  intta- 
tion  and  mere  severe  hardship  on  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  depend  upon  small 
ftxed  tnccmes  Tor  thetr  Itreltbood. 

Every  Mvinsr*  account,  erery  life  InaorUMe 
poller  e^ery  annuHy.  penaloc.  aad  retire- 
ment fund  wlB  depreciate  in  ralue. 

That,  my  feUow  Pennsylrtiniaaa.  to  what 
we  most  erpect  becatne  there  la  no  wlB  «r 
spirit  In  the  present  admintetratton  to  cut 
the  size  cr  the  cost  cf  Ocvemmcat  to  that 
the  budget  can  b^  balanced. 

Of  course  there  Is  another  way  to  baliHMe 
thf  PVdera!  btJdget — the  method  advocated, 
yes  drnumded.  by  th^  Tmxnan  administra- 
tion. 

And  that  way  u  b)  tax  aad  tax  aad  tax — 
to  take  more  and  more  from  the  poekata  d 
the  taxpayers — without  ret^ard  for  the  HBilt 
l>eycnd  which  taxation  cannot  go  wttlaout 
destroying  the  statsUity  azul  the  satveaey  oT 
otir  N-itlcn 

When  the  new  tax  bill  was  before  tha  Saa- 
aie  Finance  Cntnmitae.  ai  which  X  aa  a 
member.  Republicans  and  Democrats  favi  up 
ail  thought  of  party  politics. 

We  worked  tc^ther  aa  a  team,  trylaf  to 
arrive  ai  the  prvjper  answer  to  each  Ot  th* 
problems  and  issuea  that  confronted  tia. 
We  particularly  wanted  to  be  fair  to  thoaa 
m  the  Icw-mcome  brackets.  We  wanted  to 
t>e  fair  to  tmslnesa  and  induatry  mi  as  not 
to  destroy  th?  economy  of  our  country.  Wa 
dtd  not  want  to  destn>y  Initiattve.  We  did 
not  want  to  destroy  the  prodt«tlve  powtr 
of  Amencan  tadTjatry. 

We  were  not  unmlndftii  of  the  great  har« 
den  that  had  been  placed  Topao  ttui  Aaar- 
ican  taxpayer  since  the  bediming  ot 
war  tii  Korea  in  June  IMO.  We 
that  tills  wai  net  tha  Oiat  tax  UKuasa  that 
we  were  callod  upon  to  make  since  tliat  4ata. 

We  kiMw   that  it  was  the  third  caU  for 
increased  taxes  en  the  part  ot  the  artiiialala 
trstion.      The   Revenue   Act   of   1990.  wftlch 
became  law  on  September  23.  a  fvw  awaillis 
fcUcwtng  the  outbreak  of  th* 
fUct,  tocreaaed  taxes  Sfi.lOJ^KtO.OOO. 

Then  on  January  S.   IMI 
other    tax    raeaeure.    the 
law.  aad  this  biU  impoaed 
of   S3.»00  000.C00 


t 


*.", 

:»>'•! 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONA<.  RECORD 


Thf>  !>nato  hM  mm  p*«^«rd  a  biU  wbi'-h 
«t;s  ikdd  ataoctocr  M jec  ooo  ooo  doturt  u>  tne 
iA«  burdca  of  th*  Am*rici»ii  p«of)le- 

Wh*n  yoo  6<Jd  \»p  th«  new  and  incre*6»<l 
tjiXM  levtrd  by  thMW  thr«t  btlU.  you  vUl 
lin't  th*y  will  produce  §15  VjOOOO  (HW  more 
wvenue  th«n  the  tax  Uw»  that  existed  at 
the  tjm*  the  Korran  ww  began 

Never  bef-»r*  ha«  to  much  addttiinal  rfv- 
enne  b^en  r«l«e<l  m  §o  shr-rt  h  pertcxl  of 
time  Murrover  iheM  three  reTenue  meas- 
ures have  brout;ht  lb»  tneoOM-Uii:  burden 
of  ttf~mt  indivtduaU  and  corporate  taxpayer* 
near  the  W-irid  War  II  p*ak.  For  many  txifix 
taxpayen  tha  raMa  Impoaad  lUMter  Xhim  btU 
are  abotr*  Um  i 
Wortd  War  n 

tn    Ttotr    of    iheM^    facta,    tha   eomatttea. 

fr^neraUy  »pe*k!nK  waa  of  Um  opUUOQ  tUat 
we  had  reacbe<i  the  oaturattoa  potnt. 

V>  felt  we  had  reached  •  Ux  lavel  wblch 
could  JO  no  h.«her  »-tthout  daatroytng  Ini- 
tiative, productivity,  and  the  enttra  acoDomy 
of  thi»  ureat  Republic 

We  felt  ttiat  we  had  reachad  the  point  of 

mwinlghlBf  raium*— UMtt  bigbtr  tasea.  in- 
~  of  psvtfutiuc  mora  rtvaniM.  would  de- 
al! laeanUra  to  create  new  Income,  and 
tn  fact,  cut  down  the  return  to  th» 
Oonvni&ant. 

Aa  many  of  you  know.  1  have  consistently 
advix-ated  a  baunced  budget  I  t>clleve  that 
a  balanced  budeet  la  the  first  eaaentval  of  a 
aound  ftucai  policy  But  I  do  not  agree  that 
the  ,:;.v  w-*iy  tvi  balance  the  bud(?et  la  by  m- 
CTtrn^i:.^-  tAxea  That  u  the  administration's 
philosophy.  It  ta  not  the  pbiloaophy  I  be- 
lieve   n 

When  w*  consider  our  huge  national  debt. 
and  the  burdensome  taxes  we  are  called 
upon  Ui  pay.  the  sine,  sensible,  practical  way 
to  t»alance  the  budeei  is  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr  Tniman  has  said  many  tUnes  that  he. 
too  advijcaies  a  baianced  budget  But  not 
once  dunna;  the  days  when  appropriation 
bills  were  being  considered  did  he  ever  send 
a  rae«»a«e  asking  Contrress  to  reduce  any 
prop«j*ed  appropriation  or  to  curtail  any  Item 
of  Oovernment  spending 

On  the  cui-.triiry,  liie  administration  lead- 
ers in  the  Huu*e  and  the  Senate  insisted  u^van 
higher  and  higher  approprtatlons  Every 
l^scal  mei«iate  from  the  White  House  de- 
manded higiter  spendliVK  and  higher  taxes. 

Wtteu  rite  1951  tax  bill  was  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor,  the  admmistra'ion  ai^ued  that 
Income  tax  rates  on  indlTld-ials  and  c<»po- 
railons  tiiui  not  been  muM-d  high  enouch- 
They  sk>u,^ht  to  nboUsh  the  split  income  pro- 
Tlsjozi  which  l&  of  benefit  '.:■>  married  couples. 
They  offered  &  !oi.g  iiist  vi  amendments  which 
wouJd  push  increAsed  taxes  far  beyond  the 
figures  projjosed  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Their  deir.and*  tor  higher  taxes  were  based 
pruicipaliv  o"  ^*o  cfmtentlons 

First,  that  the  Covernraeiit  must  take  away 
a  larger  portion  nf  the  taxpayer  s  earnings 
in  order  to  c^leck  Inflaiion. 

SSecond.  that  our  Natsua  la  now  at  tiie  peak 
of  lu  proapentv.  that  the  rale  of  Inveatment 
and  Mvings  are  at  an  all-time  high  and 
therefcMre  we  can  aUord  to  pay  more  taxes. 

Let  me  point  out  that  it  waa  a  dlalin- 
KUl&hed  Denux-rat.  the  able  c£uuirm«n  uf  the 
Finance  Committee,  Ber^tor  Or  >acE.  of 
Oeorfia.  »ho  raplled  to  tne  first  arsument. 

Senator  Ocoaca  said,  and  I  quote 

**Oo  back  horie  and  a*k  the  pcx.>r  man  who 
ta  earning  tacOO.  W  000  or  M.OOO  a  year 
under  preaent  jwevai'iug  high  prtcea  how 
much  bea  adding  to  tnflatscn 

"How  much  do  we  war.t  to  take  out  of  hla 
porJMlbook.  to  Kiop  tziflatiuru  He  u  net  ad* 
ding  to  tnilation. 

-OO  «a»d  aak  tha  teacher*,  the  pUlcemen; 
go  and  aak  th*  merchants  m  the  smai!  towns. 
•Me  anFona  who  is  wuramg  fur  a  very  mod- 
•r»t«  aalary. 


"  H.iw  much  bavt  fou  got  that  you  are 
uslnc  to  puab  ttp  tba  lallattonary  aplral?' 
and  see  what  »ort  of  an  aaaw  to  made. 

"Such  a  worker  will  aay  frankly  that  ha 
doca  not  neetf  any  goremment  nor  any 
agency  of  govammant  to  tall  him  that  he 
must  be  taxad  mora  In  orCtar  to  kaap  him 
from  deutroytng  hlmaalf  through  Inflation." 

Sanator  Oaoaoc  oontlnuad.  and  again  I 
quote: 

What  U  caualng  Inflation  is  the  dtopoal- 
tlon  of  the  administration  to  sptnd  more 
than  the  American  people  ought  to  ba  called 
upon  to  bear  aa  taxea.  Unleaa  w«  face  that 
lasua  w«  ahaii  narer  com*  out  of  thia  thing." 

At  anottter  pdnt  tn  tbt  uebata.  the  rank- 
ing Repubttcan  mambar  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Mnxnair.  of  Colorado,  de- 
moiunad  tha  eootentton  that  all  of  tia  are 
Jtiat  rolling  la  mon«T-  Replyli^  to  remarks 
made  by  Seiuitor  BtnMpnazr.  of  Minnesota. 
Senator  Mixxkin  said,  and  I  quote: 

"We  have  l»een  listening  to  a  speech,  the 
theme  of  which  is  that  everything  la  O.  K. 
We  have  a  debt  of  »3eo  000.000.000.  which 
means  a  debt  on  erery  family  In  the  country 
of  between  (5.000  and  9iJ0O0.  We  are  adding 
new  burdens  this  year  of  about  $1,800  on 
erery  family. 

"Everything  u  fine.  Kvarythlng  to  wonder- 
ful. 

"We  hare  a  40-eent  dollar  Everything  U 
fine.    Krerythlng  to  just  wonderful. 

"We  have  a  war  In  Korea.  Kverything  to 
ftna.    Kverything  to  wonderful." 

Then.  Senator  MnxauM  continued: 

"Nothing  would  plaaaa  ma  mora  than  to 
see  a  balanead  budyai.  I  would  say  that  dur- 
ing the  BIghtlath  Omigrcta  «•  had  a  bal- 
anced bu<^t.  Wa  produced  a  alaable  sur- 
pliu  and  we  reduced  taxes.  That  to  the  way 
to  run  the  country." 

My  fellow  Pcnnaylvanlans.  please  bear  in 
mind  that  the  statementa  I  have  quoted  had 
no  political  purpose  whatsoever.  They  rep- 
resented the  thinking  of  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  aiale.  as  we  say  in  Congress. 

They  were  based  on  the  firm  conviction 
that  if  we  continue  to  follow  the  apending 
poUctaa  of  the  Trtunan  administration  we 
are  working  toward  the  end  of  freedom  of  the 
Individual  in  the  United  SUtes.  We  are 
rushing  into  national  bankruptcy  and  the 
Inevitable  result  will  be  destruction,  not  by 
Communist  Ruaala.  but  destruction  from 
within.  t>ecauae  we  followed  unsound  fiscal 
policies. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have  con- 
slstentiy  voted  In  favor  of  reducing  appro- 
priations. I  want  to  tell  you  atx>ut  one  In- 
stance in  which  I  voted  to  Increase  Govern- 
ment spending. 

That  vote  was  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  a  bill  to  increaae  the  pei^lons  of  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  veterans  from 
•60  a  month  to  f  130  a  aaonth.  The  incteaas 
applies  only  to  thoae  veCarans  who.  because 
of  age.  pb]nlcal.  or  mental  dtoabiilty,  belp- 
leaneaa  or  blindnasa.  require  the  regular  aid 
and  attendance  of  another  peraon. 

The  bUl  was  specifically  rteelgnad  to  help 
th(«e  veterans  to  obtain  the  oooctant  atten- 
tion they  need  in  their  dally  Uvea. 

The  President's  veto  waa  overridden  by 
tremendous  majorities  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  I'm  proud  of  that  vote.  I  have 
said  over  and  over  again  that  there  are  only 
twx)  itetea  in  the  budget  that  ait»  sacred. 
One  to  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  nattooa! 
debt.  The  otiMT  la  to  care  for  our  disabled 
veterans  and  the  dependents  of  thoae  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

IX  we  can  pour  bllUous  of  dollars  into  the 
building  of  a  giant,  spactdthitft  bureaucracy. 
and  if  we  can  pour  more  MlUons  into  foreign 
give-away  pr':>gr0jns.  I  think  ve  rmn  take 
care  of  our  di&abted  veterans  who  are  so 
heiple&s  that  they  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selv«s 

To  me  it  u  shocltlng  that  the  only  econ- 
omy in  OoTarimwm  spending  suggested  by 


President  Truman  was  at  the  expense  of  vft- 
eraqa  who  must  face  life  with  the  terrl  >le 
hanAcap  of  total  and  permanent  dlaahllyi 

Thto  to  Ed  Maartw,  speaking  to  you 
th«  Nation's  Capitol.     I  will  be  with  j|ou 
again  in  2  weeks.    Thank  you  for  your 
tentlon. 


Inflatioa 


it- 


I  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWlAND 

or  CAXJroRNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STA'gIS 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.   President,!  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  JM 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  ia- 
flation  delivered  by  Walter  P.  Casey  be- 
fore the  Brawley,  Calif..  Kiwanls  Clib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addr^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccof 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Kiwanteaa,  when  I  was  asked  jto 
make  a  5  minute  talk  before  you  today,  I  waa 
told  I  could  take  any  topic  I  wanted  except 
my  own  business.  I  choee  the  topic  of  In- 
and  since  then  have  decided  that  if  is 
ling  that  is  very  much  my  own  bt^il- 


There  to  only  one  way  to  stop  Inflation,  s^d 
that  to  to  stop  doing  the  things  that  cafse 
it.    Sounds  simple,  and  it  Is.  j 

Nothing  you  may  do  like  restricting  salsa, 
or  limiting  production,  cv  fixing  prices  win 
do  any  good.  They  only  complicate  and  c(in- 
fuse  the  issue. 

I  have  listened  to  round  table  di3cussl(|ns 
by  college  profeasors.  and  radio  quizzes  I  of 
Co&gieaamen  and  Senators  and  other  Gov- 
ern employees:  and  I  have  read  and  Itoteijed 
to  direct  appeato  by  Oovernment  employes 
tirglng  Americans  to  curb  and  control  eve^ 
tblBg  from  goods  and  babies  to  clothing 
stael  and  crops  and  rent,  but  not  one  of  tl 
has  said  anything  about  ceasing  to  do 
things  that  cause  inflation. 

And  so  you  say  what  to  the  cause  of 
tlon? 

Well  you  krow  Just  as  well  or  better  tli  an 
1  do.  but  you  have  been  afraid  to  face  ^e 
toaue,  afraid  to  express  your  honest  kno^l- 
edge  and  <^inlon.  Just  why  I  don't  knaw 
Vidaas  tt  may  be  the  fear  of  reprisal  if  jsa 
go  against  otir  presmt  constituted  autborl  ty. 
Or.  maybe  you  And  1\  easier  to  let  somec  ne 
else  think  for  you.  If  that  to  the  case  vUl 
you  Itoten  to  me  while  I  tell  you  what  to  cai  *- 
Ing  Inflation. 

One  of  the  principal  things  to  tarwtlot  — 
high  taxes.  Tou  know,  taxes  are  an  ezpen  le. 
And  there  to  no  place  you  can  put  ezpei  ae 
except  on  the  cost  of  production.  Ool  og 
that  Inevitably  Inercaaas  tbe  east  of  the  ^r- 
tlcle.  That  makes  the  purchaser  pay  mare, 
and  the  higher  cost  of  things  calls  tor  higl  lar 
wages,  and  thus  the  vicious  circle  contlni  m 
to  grow. 

Now  I  know  some  of  you  will  say  tiat 
President  Truman  has  aaked  for  higher  tai  as 
to  curb  Inflation.  But  you  know  and  I  ka  iw 
that  such  a  request  to  wroog.  and  tiMre  1  aa 
been  nothing  in  our  constantly  increaai  af 
taxation  that  has  In  any  way  tended  to  e  ri- 
dence  that  tt  to  right,  or  to  control  lnfiatl(  n. 
Higher  taxes  are  mc»-e  expenae.  which  Re- 
duces profits,  which  calls  for  hlglM 
to  pay  hlgbar  wagea  and  resolts  in  chc 
money  until  today  yoa  aia  trytag  to  live 
a  SO-cent  dollar. 

Do  you  realise  that  your  total  taxes.  Ft  d- 
eral.  SUte.  and  county  ard  muolcl]  «1 
amount  to  alxmt  424  percent  of  your  1  a- 
ccBM?    And  that  your  social  security,  a  id 
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vacmploymcnt.  and  U  C  D  and  workmen  s 
»tlao  bring  the  total  up  to  over  50 
ent,  so  all  you  have  left  to  spend  out  of 
dollar  you  earn   Is  50  cents      C»r  lets 
PWt  **  Vbli  way   yo-jr  direct  taxation  for  In- 
€tm»t»xn.  old-age  security,  unemployment. 
Btkm  and  the  like,  takes  more  than 
It  of  your  actual  eamlnsrs   so  the  re- 
(70  percent  1    Is  being  used   to  buy 
ll'Ttng  and  other  neceaalties  on  things 
that  are  twice  or  more  as  hLi?h  as  normal. 
your  actual  earning  u  worth  about  35 
of  what  it  uaed  to  b«  worth    before 
And    yet    Mr     Truman    says    he 
wants  Idgber  taxes  to  control  inflation. 

And  so  you  stumble  along  and  hope  against 
bofie  that  something  win  happen  to  chaise 
tba  sltuatUm.  instead  of  f acins  the  cand;tkm 
a«d  raatartay  you  are  being  ^veTTied  by  a 
falaa  pMtottipbj.  Tou  knca-  Mr.  Truman 
la%<ltaf  yt«  an  wstmtJk  w4Mn  ha  says 
bd^tr  taaes  wBl  eorfe  taflattoa.  Tou  know 
If  Fm  were  not  paying  the  taxes  you  now 
pay  that  the  thin^  you  buy  would  at  necca- 
sity  coat  tiMfS  auKfa  leas,  and  yet  you  say 
nothing  and  do  nothing  to  refute  siKh  false. 

Too  know  and  I  know  that  inflatKin  to 
actually  cauaed  by  the  thing  Mr.  Truman 
says  will  cure  it. 

To  be  sure  inflation  la  alao  rsttoad  by  deficit 
«•  are  off  the  gold 
the  Pedsral  Baasies 
Bank  can  toaue  currency  wlthovt  ooottoL 
And  too.  you  wont  begin  to  curb  ^n««»v«» 
until  you  balance  the  bodgrt.  And  I'm  tell- 
ing yoo.  you  will  never  begin  to  stop  Inflation 
imttl  you  elect  men  to  oAca  wbose  phUoa- 
opliy  la  sane  and  taaoest»  and  whose  think- 
ing to  straight,  and  who  place  the  welfare 
of  thctr  coimtry  above  the  temporary  mone- 
tary advantage  ot  their  party  members. 

Lenin  aaW  before  he  died.  "We  wUl  make 
the  United  States  wpmA  itself  Into  destruc- 
tion.'* And  thcae  men  who  conttntie  to  ad- 
vocate higher  and  hi^ier  taxes  are  doing 
just  that.  Thtm  are  the  same  men  who  told 
you  that  indostry  could  increase  wages  with- 
out increasing  the  coat  of  produetlaet, 
incae  are  the  men  who  are  ^pentttng  money 
all  over  the  worM  without  regard  for  eljcie 
it  Is  nainliig  from  or  bow  tt  Is  to  be  repaid. 

ITnleaB  you  elect  man  to  Omgreas  who 
will  return  the  powen  aad  centroto  to  Con- 
grsas  that  are  gramad  thssa  te  the  Oonatltu- 
tkm.    ItalHa  j«m  iiset  man  to  oMse  who  be- 

owB  taislness  and  keep  hto  aMDOth  shoL  yon 
wfli  eoBttoHM  to  Increase  inflation. 

ywiiaps  yon  deBi*t  believe  me.  Peziiaps 
yon  aay  I  am  prejudiced. 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  law  d  caoae  and  effect 
Is  InTMable.  We  only  have  what  we  b&ve 
bacauBc  we  have  ptedwaed  it.  Other  peoples 
•oadd  have  the  eaina  things  if  they  had  pr^^- 
dueed  them.  lk>  on*  haa  given  i 
have,  and  from  a  psychological 
we  cHdHk  gtfe  an—thtng  to  aOBMone  who 
Is  not  wmUu  of  rsecMng  It.  who  4oes  not 
appreciate  It. 

And  now.  tf  we  caeae  So  <k>  thoee  things 
that  have  made  us  what  we  are.  If  we  csasa 
to  eoaaervc.  and  eeass  to  create  and  pro- 
dnoe:  and  tastand.  If  wa  ^end  and  destrov. 
wa  win  InevlUhly  have  fha  things  thoae  ac- 
tiona  create.  I  teU  you  the  law  of  cause 
and  eflaei  ta  taviolable.  If  yon  pnt  dirt  in 
clear  water  you  make  muddy  water  Tou 
no  kingsr  have  clear  water.  If  you  want 
to  eootlntie  to  have  the  thtncs  yon  love  and 
cn>oy.  then  you  mast  do  the  thtags  tb.at 
have  prodtKed  them — otherwise  If  you  con- 
tlnoe  the  way  ynu  hare  been  going  the  last 
few  yeans  you  will  not  have  the  things  you 
are  waeung  and  spending 

I  have  told  you  in  brief  how  to  stop  In- 
flation. 

Balance  your  budget. 

Take  away  the  power  of  Government  to 
Iprint  ciirrencT  unless  backed  by  gold  or 
eomethtng  tangible. 
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Hedcce  taxes  and  stop  Increasing  coat  of 
production. 

But  you  sar,  "How  can  we  do  these 
things?"  We  are  fighting  a  war  and  wc  must 
make  our  defense  laipregnabie 

'^•11-  gentleaien,  first  jcu  must  hsre  the 
desire,  then  the  intent  then  the  will  and 
then  you  must  make  the  effort  to  accom- 
pltah  what  you  want. 

Until  you  elect  men  tc  oOr*  who  hsve  stjcfc 
objectives,  you  can  kiss  your  former  way  of 
life  good-by 

If  you  cease  to  do  the  thing?  that  produced 
what  ja-i  have  you  a-111  cease  to  hare  thoae 
things 

As  long  as  you  temporize  with  untruths 
you  wlU  hare  untnith.  As  Icng  as  you  spend 
more  ttian  you  maJte.  ycu  wUi  continue  to 
cheapen  money.  As  long  as  ycu  Increase 
taxes  you  will  Increase  the  ccst  of  produc- 
tion, and  further  icflatlon. 

Have  you  the  TorUtude  tc  stop  ihia  new 
way  of  life?    1  hope  so. 


Korean  GmI  Still  Un^aiM^  0 


AdoptioB   of  James  A.   Farley   Into  tkc 
iroqdois   Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  TtrnmriA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Tuesday    October  9,  1951 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  cf  my  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtudI,  who  Is 
detained  from  the  Senate  by  the  illness 
of  his  wife.  I  a.sk  imanimoiis  consent 
that  there  be  pnnted  in  the  Appendix  an 
editonal  entitled  "Jim  Parleys  Visit." 
which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  of  September  8.  1951 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RxcoM, 
as  follows: 

Jim  F/uorr's  ViSrr 

Former  Posunaster  General  James  A.  (Big 
Jim)  Parley  is  now  "ChieJ  Strulghtforward" 
Of  the  Iroquotc  Nation.  He  was  adopted  Into 
the  tribe  aixf  given  his  Indian  nna 

State  fairground  yesterday 

The  Iroquois,  famous  tcx  their' 
vaior.  and  brains,  now  have  a  very  able 
American  tc  ut  with  them  around  the  camp- 
fire. 

But  ff  they  h«ppen  to  have  a  strfini  I 
brave  w-.tb  a  reson^uit  voiee  they  ati^bt  to 
har.g  on  to  him  very  tightly  otiier»is«  Chief 
Stnught/orward  might  pick  him  up  and  m&iu 
him  President. 

Of  course,  it  la  always  a  pleasure  tc  wel- 
come Jim  Parley  to  Syractise,  whether  he 
comes  for  the  purpose  of  ujining  an  Iridlan 
tribe,  running  a  political  convectKm.  ot  pist 
delivering  a  speech. 

Here  Is  a  patriotic  American  cf  great  abil- 
ity— a  man  whose  sound  integrity,  hroad  ex- 
perience. shreT-d  Judgment,  and  vigorous 
ideas  make  him  a  very  exceptional  guest. 

Whether  there  is  anything  to  the  reporta 
that  Inltuectlal  Democrau  in  certain  States 
want  to  put  his  name  bef  ere  the  Democratic 
Natlonai  Oonvcntlon  next  year,  we  do  not 
knew. 

All  we  do  know  ta  that  they  caalO.  do  much 


at  the 


Ifaybe  the  ddegatca   to  that   convention 
coold  Icam  tram  the  Xroquota. 


EXTENSION  OP  REftCARXB 

HON.  EVERETT  H.  DIRKSEN 

or  tLuwots 

IN  THI  SEKATE  OF  THl  UMHI)  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  19S1 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  Uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcou  an  editorial 
entitled  "Korean  Goal  Still  Undefined 
E^erpite  Bitter  Cost. '  publiabed  in  tbe 
Cfcicago  Daily  News  of  Octot>er  C.  1161. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobb, 
as  follows: 

KoaxjkH  Coal  Still  Uwuatmaa  Daarm  Brnim 
Cost 
While    Oen.    Matthew    Ridgway    and    the 
Red    commanders    conttntie    to    Meker 

p<je»ible    trute   sites   m   Korea,   the   

lists  hare  grown  to  more  than  SjOOO  a 

Ptess  reports  say  that  D.  N.  foroes  are 
cond  ictmit  a  lucited  ofiensare.  CorreapoLd- 
eat  Fred  Sparks  writes  that  these  lUttttad 
oCsBi^vee  have  b<en  bloody,  ghastly  aCalra. 

Day  after  day.  the  Air  Force  tclto  ih  how 
many  Rusaian-made  MJG  s  were  shot  down, 
but  the  story  always  ends  with  the  stala- 
ment  that  a^l  cf  out  jets  returned  safely. 

Gen.  James  Van  Fleet,  the  17.  M.  field  eoaa- 
iTiinder.  says  that  we  can  clobber  the  Be^ 
whenever  he  geu  the  st^^nai  to  go. 

Arcurdlng  to  Keyes  Beech,  of  the  nur^o 
Daily  News  foreiiru  aerTice.  the  recent  vlalt 
of  Gen  Omar  Bradley  to  Tokyo  and 
rave  rise  to  cautious  optlmlam 
Korean  iUTnistice  jwcwpects. 

General  EUdgway  has  given  the  Reds  what 
the  Associated  Press  deaerlbes  as  the  mm- 
prising  privUege  otf  selectuoc  the  stta  of 
future  peace  talka.  wtth  the  ptoviM  ttet 
the  r:    N.  will  not  meet  again  at  Kasso^. 

Washin^on  cfflclaldom  talks  aliowt  In- 
credible weapons  far  more  terrlfota  than  the 
A-bomb. 

Vet.  C.  K.  commanders  are  not  expected 
to  uiidertake  a.ay  major  odenstve.  but  win 
continue  Imuteil  attacks  to  keep  the  —^tny 
cS  bcuai^ce  and  our  troops  in  fight«»n  tr^n. 

This  Ust  paragraph,  taken  frost  a  war 
dispatch,  sounds  Uke  pointing  f<r  a 
pici^ahip  football  game.  untU  one  i. 
that  the  price  of  keeping  our  scicn  In 
ing  irxm  r-AH.  to  2.200  rasuattiss  in  a  laatnt 
»eek. 


arocwar  naraTxnrr  ar 

It  Is  reported  that  GeiMral  BradJeys  trip 
to  the  Korwin  front  apparently  ptiaagid 
no  ma>Dr  devejopmente  but  served  to  woOttUj 
thinking  and  planning  between  Tokyo  and 
Washington. 

Wliac  planning,  may  we  ask? 

General  Ridgway  is  said  to  be  Lntpatlant 
ever  orders  from  Washington  Which  prevent 
him  from  "MacArtboristng"  the  CownsiBtat 
forces  ttiat  are  fciiHgg  our  yoong  aaen  at  a 
frightful  rate. 

What  kind  of  a  war  Is  thta? 

The  United  States  News  and  WorM  lit  pat 
calls  it  a  Suaaian  pet,  a  war  tha.t  the  Ufedtad 
S'-stes  doesnt  want  and  has  told  t 
it  doea  not  intend  to  wtn. 

The  magaztne  suggests  that  the 
a  deaj  remains  high;  a  clean-cut  _^ 
of  nctory  fur  the  Oomraaslats,  or 

Ostenalbly.  oar  dlptooMts  are  noa  

ering  U  the  United  States  should  nay 
pnoe.  ^^ 

for  leaving  Iran  wtthoirt  flrtng  a 

Jack  Kofoed,  writing  In  the  Mh       . 
says  "they  are  talking  now  aboot  a 


111 


M'M- 
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KiVML      War  U  alwajn 

m<n^  tern.     •     •     •     Wbat 

ra  ftfMr  Um  wttttar  cwnpalfn 

'  a  tucoMBt     WUB  BuHl»  talM  a 

>rt  m  UMi  w?    WlMt  do  «•  plMi 

<>r«  U  ao  trvw* 

-■•n  tn 
,     _:  :.  an?" 


thvy  know  th« 
know  BO  nor* 


G*avu.inB  ommt  Twaac  or  wo«lo  ««b  n 
la  la  HMMMte  or  BfontA  tlfhttec  Uikltcd 
SUtaa  a— mWIh  w*  hSiftwr  tttt  tn  Um  lint 
It  Mostte  at  Worm  War  O.  with  14.280  klUed. 
!OJ00  mtetBt  ftBd  aaaUtor  ao^XW  vuuivted. 
UtMltf  prww nt  ralas.  «•  ftr«  pr«T«nt«d  trom 
bttuag  Uw  Bad  MwreM  cC  rapply  Ocnvna 
jpapray  ii  tmdw  orCtara  not  to  bomb  ivirtb 
or  tiM  Tata  Kmr.    vnm  tbo 


viMit  About  our  boy«  In  Kotm?  Bow 
«o  tlMT  niBo  tlw«raaii«  nilM  oadw  vhtab 
UtH  dtplonoUe  «UM  ti  to^aff  pteyodT 

To  ba  awe.  wa  h»va  b«ttad  Bfad  •cpanaton. 
but  wtMC*  U«a  tba  untmate  rictoryJ 

WaahtagMB  dalma  «*  bava  a  Mg  atork> 
pAla  of  fttiMi^  booaba.    Wtay  aca  «•  uTtnc 

than 
aad  aosM  of 
brtlaw  tbat  i  few 
OB  tho  nctat  targcta  ^roold 
feaap  a  lot  of  AmnlcaB  boy*  from  )t>eLng 
toorlad  on  K^rran  aoti 

Etut  tb«n  ynu  »**.  we  have  no  term.  raalJsttc. 
dearl;  diafinad  poUey  m  Koraa. 

Poor  WMr"«y  >■  *eM  ba  cant  ba  beastly 
to  th#  RKia  and  th«  fravv  marker  bualB— ■ 
ta  thriving 

Ail  this  while  thff  little  man  tn  the  Wblta 
Houae  u  devuing  nev  ways  to  protect  bla 
pollttcai  pal.  BUI  Boyle,  and  f^rttlng  ready 
to  tall  vba  paofM  bo«  the  peace  vaa  pre- 
served la  ear  ttmt. 

Could  aaythlng  ba  mora  revolting? 
aABauLaosni  uoaiaa  wouie  lamnva  ruert 

Haadoia  notea:    All  bonor  to  the  i:i  Ba« 

pubitran  conrreftiEtr.en  inciudinr  Bapraaant- 
atiTe  WiixiAM  Ayces.  oi  Alcrou.  wIk)  V^d 
RFC's    R«r>ubl:<:.Hti    National    ChateBUHB   Ouy 

Oabrtelnon  that  be  should  realgn.  Mm  of 
this  typ*  fh'i'old  replace  some  of  the  stone- 
age  thinkers  on  the  national  commute*}. 

Wiird  C'-mes  from  a  trusted  ccrreapoiident 
In  P»r;a  that  'Gener*!  El.«enhower  Will  not 
lift  a  flniter  to  eet  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion bu-  wil!  most  certainly  aceapt  It  If  It 
Is  ofTered  to  him  If  the  RepuUlcana  really 
want  h:m  a.s  President,  it  Is  conaeqiiently 
Imperanve  t.^at  they  should  ftnd  meana  of 
Bommatnisr  him  without  forrlng  htm  to  de- 
clare himself  too  operly  in  advance  " 

If  this  Is  a  tnje  reflection  of  Ike's  atti- 
tude, the  odds  At^ainst  his  being  nominated 
wui  rise  sharply  Kiseuhowep- backani  are 
ch«>ered.  however,  by  the  prediction!  of  Eu^lpb 
Mi-<3:U.  edUi*  of  the  AtUr.ta  Conatltutlon. 
that  with  Ike  as  the  candidate,  the  Re- 
pubMcaua  «uuld  carry  at  least  &ve  Scuthern 
Slates 

Amr>fiasador  John  Foster  DiUie*  did  a 
atand-out  job  on  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
but  hi*  slatement  that  President  Truman 
and  his  ftflvvsenj  •  rUked  war  »uh  R'.issla  and 
Red  China  m  pre«.'>;ijg  !ar  Jt»  ad<;mMn  !it 
Ban  Ftanciact)  sound*  a  sir  too  dr&maiic  for 
an  old  hand  like  Dulles  What  a.-*  ue  doinij 
with  Red  China  cow    playing  pln«r-pong? 

Tl»*  Decatur  .  Ill  »  Her:»ld  applauds  Sena- 
tor Bnj.  »*9rTxm  g  coui-ace  in  tryin«  to  .f«j>el 
Jam  MtC^XTHT  from  th*  Unli*tt  State*  Sen- 
ate. Why  not  let  the  people  of  WlMxnsln 
<lactde  that  quewtlsja  in  ItK-M?  Could  be  that 
Rnx  might  get  itrked  la  Conneriicut 

Harold   Staaser.   is    \iwk.   m    tUe    ne*t    with 
ehargea  tbat  8e«rret«rT  of  State  Acheson  arid 
AmbaSRadar-at.Liriire   Phnn*   C    Jef<aup   prT>- 
ccttlRg  oif  aid  Vj  Nationalist   Chin* 


back  In  IMO.    Staaaeni  prcaltfantlal  light- 1 
nlng  rod  la  still  up. 

nmuM  oownoatms  to  vaaraaTx;  ircrMot 


of  a 


Preaidcntlal 


tba  report 
eoBfareaca: 

Mr.  Prcatdent.  couM  yoti  tall  na 
tba  purpoea  of  Mr.  Potofsky's  visit  todayf 

Aaaw^ :  Ha  cotoaa  to  aae  aie  wbenavar  be 
fa^a  like  it.  I  thlak  be  la  one  cf  the  aMeat 
of  tha  labor  leaders.  Be  came  to 
about  the  unemptoyaMnt  that  eziata 
OorereiBcnt  workers. 

Tbe  lateat  OaUup  poU  abows  the  Britlah 
ConaerratlTec  bolding  a  S-to-4  lead  over  the 
Labor  Party.  Dr.  Gallup  clalma  that  his 
British  InfUtute  of  Public  Opinion  baa  called 
tbe  laat  two  British  electlona  within  1  per- 
centage point 

Prealdent  Trtunan  Is  said  to  favor  tbe  re- 
election    of    Attlea's    Sociaitau    beeauM    a 
Churchill  victory  might  "start  a  trend."     A^ 
good  many  people  over  here  think  that  kind 
of  a  trend  would  be  tn  the  right  direction.' 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz.  late  of  La  Prensa. 
aaya  there  ta  no  trut:>  to  the  rt'OKir  that  his 
dilBctilttea  tn  Argentina  might  have  t>een 
averted  if  hia  wife  t-ad  invued  Bvita  Peron 
to  tea.  "We  don't  even  know  her."  ex- 
claimed the  publisher. 

Arthur  Vandenberg.  Jr..  aon  of  the  latel 
Senator,  will  probably  make  a  bid  for  hlaj 
father's  Senate  aeat  now  held  by  BLAml 
MoobT.  Contrary  to  nunor.  Gen.  Hoyt  Van-' 
denberg  la  not  thinking  of  entering  politics 
when  ho  retiree  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff; 
next  year. 

Another  big  newspaper  merger  ts  Jelling  InJ 
tbe  Padfle  NOrtbweat.  The  Hearst  helra  ar»| 
no  loofer  worried  over  the  possibility  of  a 
sntt  by  Mwloa  Davtee  clalTning  control  of  the 
Bearat  properties. 

SIz-cokn-  nevTipapcr  printing  prsseee  arel 
now  in  the  development  stage.  Sir  Brie: 
Bowater,  who  owna  large  newaprlnt  intereeta 
in  Newfoundland,  la  prepurlng  to  build  a 
t80.000.000  mill  In  eastern  Tenneaaee  If  he 
eaa  get  a  certificate  of  necessity  from  Waah- 
tagtoa. 

Blnee  the  Government  la  now  requisition- 
ing newaprlnt  from  American  mills  for  use 
abroad.  It  will  l>e  interesting  to  see  how 
fxromptly  the  Government  acts  upon  Sir 
Eric's  application,  if  at  all. 

John  S.  KificBT. 


S«rry  Political  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  wisclNsin 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPBBSBNTATXVU 

Tuesday.  October  9,  ISSt 

Mr  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
does  the  President  continue  to  confuse 
the  i&sue  of  the  lack  of  morality  in  his 
admini-stration?  Does  he  really  believe 
the  American  people  can  be  so  easily 
duped  and  misled  when  he  Intimates  that 
all  elected  representatives  have  sinister 
motives'' 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Pond  du 
Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter  of  October 
1.  1951.  expresse.s  ver\-  well  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  shrug  off  the  charges  of  cor- 
ruption m  his  present  national  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cltiaen  will  not 
accept  this  sugar-coated  pill  to  alleviate 
the  maladmirusiration  in  the  RFC.  the 
tax  scandals  in  the  Internal  Revenue  De- 
partment, the  job  .selling  m  Mississippi. 
em  well  a^  the  fur  coats  and  dieop  Ireawrs. 
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A  vein  of  atrong  irony  runa  through 
Ident  Truman's  propoaal  that  all  top 
amment  oOdala.  including  Judgea. 
of  Cosigreaa.  and  national  party  oOoera.  bi 
quired  to  declare  annually  all  their 
whether  from  salary.  loana.  or  gift*. 

Mr.  Truman  told  Congraea  he  waa 
the  plan  because  "attempts  have  t>een 
ttaro*^   Implication  and  Innuendo  and 
eauCteration  and  distortloo  of  the  fact  i 
a  few  caaea  to  create  the  imprseslon 
graft  aad  coiiupttoa  are  running 
through  the  whole  Government. 

It  la  nice  to  know,  anyway,  that  the 
dent  acknowledgea  a  few  caaea  wfaere 
thing    was    not    done    exactly    according 
proper  moral  standard.     It  is  the   first 
to  the  truth  he  baa  made  on 


Prea- 


oHeting 
n|ada 

«»y 

in 
4bat 


Pi^- 

ev^ry- 

to 

real 

fcbto 
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Btrt  the  whole  tone  of  his  moMage  ing- 
geata  that  Congreaa  and  other  ctitica  1  ave 
vastly  overplayed  the  moral  miastepa  of  Qot« 
emment  ofBcials.  And  to  thla  iztent  itbe 
President  Is  still  persUting  tn  bliJid  dcklal 
of  tbe  facts. 

Read  In  this  light,  his  proposal  for  anAoal 
Income  dlaelOBare  can  only  be  taken  aa  a 
cynical  dlvcnkinary  tactic  designed  to  ^- 
fuse  tbe  public  and  discredit  hon<«t  invieti- 
gatlon  of  Government  Immorality  1 

Bow  unfortunate  It  is  tbat  the  President 
of  the  United  States  conceives  it  liia  dutk  tn 
thla  altuation  to  shrug  off  charges  d  por- 
niptlon  merely  as  efforts  to  gci  him  *po- 
UticaUy.  How  sad  that  he  continiies  to  ^on- 
done  moral  wrongdoing  tn  top  oiBclals  land 
lesser  figures  alike. 

His  plan  for  coping  with  the  problem  la  no 
antidote  at  all.  so  long  as  be  fulls  to 'act 
forthrightly  in  cleaning  his  administration 
houae  when  tbe  evidence  so  pliinly 
ranu  It. 

Mr.  Trtunan 's  cavalier  attitude  'oward'the 
mounting  testimony  of  corruption  revleala 
one  of  his  weakest  tndts  as  an  exet  utive.  All 
be  achieves  by  It  is  a  redovibUng  of  the!  at- 
tacks against  him.  1 

He  exhibited  the  same  falling  Ix.  his  sfuid 
on  Communiata  in  Government,  llad  he! not 
lightly  dismissed  some  of  those  charges  ^  a 
red  berrinc.  he  might  not  have  precipitated 
the  deluge  wtiich  later  deacended  en  himj 
has  done  so  much  harm  to  Innoctnt 
Government. 

The  President's  message  seeks  t<»  fa 
Congreaa  the  blame  for  putting  ia  Jeopardy 
the  reputation  of  Government  as  a  waole. 
The  blunt  reality  ta  that  his  lebavlcg  is 
really  responsible.  Had  he  acted  it  all  tkaea 
to  enforce  a  sensible  moral  cod<i.  Govani- 
ment  would  not  today  be  at  ita  evldent|low 
estate  in  the  pubUc  mind.  .  | 

Mr.  Truman's  new  plan  merits  n:>thlng|but 
a  duety  eomer  oo  a  committee  aielf  tt  is 
liii  way  or  saying  that  be  is  aiore  tntere»ted 
In  tribal  political  loyalty  to  tbe  ISemoci^Uc 
Party  than  in  morality  In  Oownment. 


Tom  Wltelan.  North  Dakotan  and  Kew 
Ambassador  to  Nkarafva,  Will  Be  Gaod 
Will  Met  self  er 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJIKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NoeTH  aasota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BAHMBmrATIVta 

Tuetdaw.  October  »,  tSSl       ] 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speacer.  '^'om 
Whelan.  the  newly  appointed  Ambaisa. 
dor  to  Nicaragtia.  received  a  great  Ire- 
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cepiion  in  Washinirton  Throurh  din- 
ners given  by  the  North  Dakota  Society 
ta  Washington,  and  by  Senators  Lariger 
and  Young.  Whelan  came  in  contact 
wilh  aach  of  offlclai  Wa&hingion. 

Tbe  naming  of  Whelan  to  this  position 
created  a  lot  of  favorable  comment, 
from  North  Dakotans.  for  it  is 
time  that  any  of  otir  North 
Oakotans  has  been  reoocntand  ta  an  offi- 
cial way  to  represent  us  to  any  foreign 
nation. 

Whelan  is  not  only  a  well-educated 
but  has  bad  kmc  expexieDee  in  ks- 
In  biaUiw  he  caiM  up  the 
hard  way  to  wfll  wgnad  •oeoem.  He  is 
a  fair  example  of  what  a  yoai^  man 
can  do  in  a  Government  like  ours.  He 
never  aaked  for  or  recelyed  any  «p*«^i| 
prtTikce— he  took  thhws  that  wcra  eoai- 
■oatoan.  He  is  imbued  with  the  value 
aad  Mead  of  free  tBatttaMaaa  aad  STound - 
•ddeq»  ta  the  «MBMIaB  that  the 
stnoKth  o'  otir  deaMCTwey  fa  *v»fhtnwl 
br iOr  ConstitutloB  and  tts  aim  imUmiiiI  i. 
Here  we  have  no  rercdattons — ^wc  have 
substituted  elections  for  that  acttrity. 
We  have  ao  framed  our  Oovemment  that 
the  iBoet  powerful  body  ta  the  Govern- 
ment—the Boyse  of  TTi  nirwiiUeimi 
can  be  chuvad  every  2  yean  If  the 
so  will.  It  is  so  ea^  to  coptwd 
^Government  that  a  renriotkm  Is 
needless. 

Neansna  will  meet  an  "r«*«~WTxg 
Abwii1<  III  ta  Tom  Whelan  and  ta  contact 
with  him  they  wU  eoae  to  imderstand 
that  this  democracy  does  not  seek  any 
nation's  territory:  that  we  bel.eve  ta 
peace;  that  the  great  hope  of  an  Amer- 
Jcanalatfaat  wars  auiy  be  outlawed  and 
<ttfference8  among  natitms  settled  by  ta- 
tdUscnt  deliberations. 


<l    War  t^e  Last  Resort  of  Aay  Natioa 

A  

^         EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 


aaKoxA 


IN  THE  BOOSB  OP 


ATIVKS 


Tuesdat.  October  f.  1951 

Mr.  BDRZXCK.  Mr.  Speaker  Hal 
Boyle^  statement  on  war  as  the  last 
reaort  of  any  nation  deaeaved  to  be  cir- 
cnlatetL  Here  is  an  Item  from  the  BIs« 
marck  (N.  Dak.)  Tribune: 


I  chief  pleastire 
la  to  live  happUy. 
to  tba  last  reeort  of  a  nation  that 
tcUa  another  aaUon  it  must  hare  its  way. 
by  force  if  neeeaaary. 
Tba  fact  it  alao  aa|a  Ita  goal  is  pe&ce  is 
By  peace  IS  maawi,  "I  warn  my 
I  any  ova  ayrteau' 
bed  by  amb::ion  or  principle. 
bava  tMldM  to  and  m  the  same  way.  Taej 

All  laaderv.  dictatorial  or  democratie, 
tbnntgbaat  history  have  sent  millioiLs  of  men 
to  bioody  death  on  strange  batUefields  to 
Win  a  vKiory  by  lorve  of  arma  that  caa 
OBly  be  '-emporarv. 

Bcw  caii  war  lichleve  permanency  when  tt 
la    aaoBt    orten     merely     bate     agaxnst    the 


Bosne  finally  killed  Carthaee.  and  then 
Scene  sickened  and  died.  Why?  she  couldn't 
poUce   her  cwn  grral   systetr. 

The  Boma^na  sprwkd  a  ojlossal  net  of  awe 
for  orcer  tha:  nil!  aJClru  tjs.  -iwtr  mnqu^r- 
'Tra,  a/l«rr  the  barbanaxi  ouibrpaia  c'  tnese 
many  centuries.  The  p*.*sjor.  '.or  a  pattern 
that  the  Kamans  set  stiL  er.diires. 

-Vad  one  wtio  hA«  a  hopefu.  tve  about  the 
march  of  historv  csuuict  feei  tha-^  the  paaB*re 
of  »:•  centuries  has  been  ;«.«  tfcjin  a  »t^p  up- 
ward a  unified  wor.d.  Hope  a  bett«r  than 
a  tlmetasle 

Napol«Ki  and  Hitler  iriec  :o  sw-.hieve  wcrld 
unary  br  the  dirwrt  aasau.x  of  pc-wvr  Sv  had 
Alexander  the  Great  The  Bntish  a  sn-.-ii: 
pec^ie  witri  a  creat  mmd.  w^Tted  t\  th*  :wia 
channel>  of  prestljre  and  straiejr.c  fr-_r«agth 
toward  the  saoas  gv^L 

The  muadc  at  America  roles  the  world  to- 
day csuept  Sor  the  untsatad  wi^bk  Qt  BwMte. 
Hoc  only  tbe  muscle  of  Ammhtm  boa  Ma 
drtaona     Dreaaa  caa  wta.  too. 

What   happaaa  to  tbe  world  la  our 


Men  and 
cause  they 
t>>t»i^  alee 
tbey  eaanot  eoataoi 

The  third  w«c«a  war— tf  It 
tt  wiU  be  an  namiraaieij  war  U  It 

—  wm  cipreea  the  tntoiMl 
trailoa  of  aoaa  raBac  clique  t>>^^  ^rm 
a  war  ntttm  xhtM  kmt  the  pab  tt  baa. 

Bat  edaottacaU^wwtoAsy  Is 

ycQow  fever. 


and 
hat>- 
fruis- 
atart 


Wfcat  Price  Air  Power — Are  We  Getting 
Our   Moaey'i   Wortii? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  caixroaNiA 

D*  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REFR1SEKTATT7ES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr  HINSHAW.  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Rgc- 
ORB.  I  taclude  the  followlLg  address  en- 
titled "What  Price  Air  Pciwer — Are  We 
Getting  Our  Money's  Worth?'  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Gross,  president.  Ixxkheed  Air- 
craft Corp..  before  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  Stevens  Eotel.  Chicago. 
October  2.  1951: 

In  consideniiig  what  I  wou.ld  say  to  you 
geailenven  ihls  moriung.  I  dtt:lded  tc  divide 
my  rcmarlu  ixito  two  prln/ripai  aubjecta — 
l>cth  closely  related  but  neiertheie&s  quite 
different. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  talk  I  want  to  make 
eome  obaervatlooa  on  the  current  aircraft 
production  program..  It  beecoed  to  me  that 
you  would  expect  me  to  sa)  Bomethlog  on 
this  subject,  and  becaiise  .1  am  quite  cloee 
tc  it  and  because  I  doubt  that  there  Is  real 
public  understanding  of  th«  topic,  it  doea 
appropriate  to  dwell  on  .JL. 


In  tbe  second  pe:ri  of  aiy 
to  aajr  socoeUunc  ot  wtiat  I  tbtak 

in  the  air  botds  for  u« — if  we  waaS  It.  Tow 
EiUKhc  call  it  the  pbikwoptay  at  tba  aW 
since  I  think  of  the  future  in  tbe  mtt  m 
much  more  than  Just  airplsnea  »»mI 
But  more  tn^portant  than  ettbsr  I  ^rv%  to 
put  my  tinker  on  the  bridge  we  have  to  »»t«>i| 
to  ^t  from  itxu  current  stage  over  iato  tbe 
new  tks* 

1  roneatjy  b«lieve  that,  eaiHlderta«  tba 
amouni  of  inocey  we  art  spei^lz^  oa  H. 
th«-«r  15  little  uaderstandins  of  whan  tbe 
au-  prograjm  rea^.j  is  I  believe  the  Maa  en 
tr)«  s:r««;  vhiuks  Uke  pro^nim  is  btner 
it  reiuiy  u  !  believe  tic  thttit^  ^^e  ai« 
to  get  It  qmcJter  than  we  are,  and  I  doa^ 
think  he  knoas  why  u  hAs  to  cost  ao  aiueb. 

On  that  hj*tar»c  morning  m  June  at 
reAx  wnen  ijze  A&tan  h.j»d*e  swarmed 
tn«  thirty-»^bth  paraael.  the  ^imvieaa  air 
induAtr^  v»a  p.udding  ai<jng  at  a  fatily 
•teady  rate  or  producuon — tnitlffwam 
though  the  toiais  were  Tbe  moDUUy  pto- 
ducuun  oi  the  entire  industry  fee  both  Air 
Fofoe  and  Navy  was  only  aoo  or  100  alr- 
piiioes  per  mocth  Suddenly  the  PraeMent 
called  lor  an  Inimediau;  Increase  ia  tbe 
number  of  planes  to  je  delivered  ^nt*  ^^ao 
a&ked  i^iat  thf  air  mdufitry  t»  given  make* 
rr&dy  conuactB  which  oould  ultiiaatcly  pro> 
Quce  SOuQOO  planes  per  year.  It  was  stzoB^ly 
reminlaeeat  of  thai  .'tame  clarion  f^lX  tbat 
«f  rt  out  from  President  Hocwevelt  in  tbe 
spr.ng  of  1940  when  lie.  too.  caliied  for  MjOOO 
planes  and  the  induaU-y  then 
*T(re  can  do  tt  ' 

This  tune  indtistry  was  older 
aad  it  knew  th«  putralU  Notwlthatsiadtac 
Theas.  it  took  the  Gorernment  at  Ita  wont 
and  with  the  &.:uiu!  determination  it  abowad 
hefore,  ae  started  m  ail  over  again.  an<p| 
industry  leaders  were  hraveUiig  to  Waahing- 
toQ  fvjr  direction.  Internally  we  started  to 
change  our  tempo  aad  ovwhaul  otu  whole 
plan  of  building  We  engaged  in  a  eocataat 
series  of  studies  as  to  bow  prodtictlon  could 
be  Increased,  havinf;  m  mmd  all  tha  new 
and  differeut  types  oi  pianea.  A  few  crdena 
were  placed  by  the  Oovernrueat.  but,  after, 
aome  wee^.  one  thing  became  patcatly 
It  wa^  this  Industry  could  aoova 
and  more  poeauvdy  than  Oovem* 
ment. 

Irr.medlately  aiter  the  call  of  Korea..  In- 
dustry responded  «-ith  pent  up  enthuatasm 
and  doaiT'-  to  do  something  But  ae  tbe 
weeks  drifted  by  without  the  fast  action  tba 
public  expected.  t,Tadual]y  the  mitaatlan 
came  over  us  that  the  program  aaa  not,  and 
proOaiiCy  cuuid  not  be.  what  people  bad 
onginaUy  thought  when  the  linrt  duab  at 
North  Korea  »a«  ovvr.  I  know  hiaa  aiy 
own  experience  iriat  soon  after  tbe  call.  I 
was  conXrcnted  on  all  aidee  by  memtMia  at 
the  public  and  busin««amen  with  queetlooa 
as  Ui  how  hard  ve  were  working.  Tbe  ee» 
sumpUcn  on  their  fiart  always  eras  tbat  wa 
were  goinx  wide-out.  When  I  told  tbeaa 
that  no,  «^  w«^  working  <nily  a  40-lio«r 
week — no  third  shift — and  that  our  plsnitert 
accexeraaon  would,  by  agreeoaent  with  tba 
Government,  not  yield  any  aubstanUal  addi- 
tional pioducuon  for  between  a 
year  and  a  half,  they  vera  hcrriflad. 
thing  Onaily  shone  thrisugh  like  a 
The  call  of  1940  was  one  thing,  iaaued 
clear  strUghtfurward  circttmstanees;  tbe 
of  Korea — the  call  of  1960 — waa 
verj*  different. 

B:)th  of    these  great   poloda   have 
difle^-ent  [vogram.    How  do  these  p 
differ?     Thic  is  really  aaklng:  How  do 
conditions  differ  now,  in  1951.  troaD 
.^iHO? 

WeU.  in  the  first  place.  In  1940 
were  clearly  cut;  we  Icnew  wtau 
was.  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
waa  on  the  inarch  in  Kuropa.  and  . 
attacked  us  :ro£a  the  eaat.     The  Ittiea  a 
fon&ed  quickly;  everybody  waa  friend  or  ; 
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'nett  mnA  no  qotMUMi  at  •rfutive  vbetber 
•IMI  fMOllM  bad  M  tot  rationed.  W« 
ftt  vftr. 

Ytidtj  (kil  ttite  to  different  We  are  neltbcr 
•t  var.  nftl-OMt.  ■<»'  ftt  peare.  fuU-out.  \F« 
Mew  soaM  aMM  Wtd  deciAreti  alttee  who  *t9 

nMr  to  Maai  mm  b»  c\  uuied  B>it  um  mti 
•MBsy  4c«i  aet  «b- w  And.  tnaleally 
IlinHh  Uila  USMU  the  r«rr-y  people  vho  enrr* 
Uned  tip  i>c»l«M*  us  tbcn  are  now.  at  immm% 
■ynipatlwawiHy.  on  our  aUSe  and  tiM  iMttnt 
tiutt  vn  on  ow  iM»  taMt  tuM  It  portrtwc 
UtMibJe  (or  «•  ail  »*«r  Um  worM. 

n  vu  afalnat  tbU  iaaan* 
tJkAt  our  Goeaminent  had  to 
••■M  w  imtf  MKtutth  of 
«B  pvotaet  ut  vtt&out  bani 
try  and  <le«uorti5({  Uie  etry  foOM  w  art 
flf>»«i«»g  to  {tf«A«^-e'*  How  eoold  «t  get 
OTMtigli  arvM  to  protect  us  soan  wnwi^li 
withaat  laeoklac  contruls*  And  U  «•  had 
eoatrola.  bow  could  we  arold  a  Ut*  ot  acar- 

dty?  And  U  v«  btd  t  lilt  a(  learettr.  ivbtrt 
votild  It  all  end?  FmaOy  u»d  mott  tmpor- 
tant  o{  an  ahould  «e  wort  out  t  nnttonal 
defenae  plan  along  the  Unea  of  ^Jiti  — 
Amertca  or  Tr<»pa  for  Europe  or  Aala  Fttstk 

Ftv  ii  we  were  to  go  Um  rout*  of  Vor» 
tres*  America  and  accept  tbt  tbctls  tbat  we 
znust  be  prepared  to  dtCoid  oWirtVM  tram 
our  own  chorea  witbooft  Um  b«lp  of  foreign 
nations  or  their  bases,  then  we  would  need  a 
certjiin  kind  of  Air  Force  It  «ouId  coniUst 
aXmiait  entirely  oi  lowt-ran;je  bombera  to 
Ktrike  abroad  aj;d  Interceptor*  to  protect  our 
than*  II  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to 
lalte  the  pihn  oi  sending  oxir  forces  to  Bu- 
rope  and,  with  the  help  of  our  ccntlnetital 
allies,  try  to  contain  It  tbtfc  aiul  light  tiom 
Kurope  then  we  ahouU  bava  a  very  dif- 
ferent Air  Force  Thia  OCM  wonHA  eoBtaia 
m&ny  medium  bombers,  otftarf  gromd  aiap> 
pcH-t  and  attack  planes  and  aaaaott  trana- 
ports  If  «e  were  to  take  tb*  third  routa 
and  say  that  Asia  la  the  center  at  graTlty, 
then  r  combsnaiion  of  the  two  types  of  Air 
Force  would  be  needed.  Each  of  these 
votild  be  different,  each  would  hare  a  dif- 
ferent coat,  and  we  couldn't  afford  to  have 
all  three  at  the  s&me  time.  These  w«re  ttaa 
real  rea&^rins  otir  pro-am  couldnt  be  tnwftitd 
off  overnlghT  Befon;  it  could  be  Jtflad  for 
keepa.  the  eiementa  that  went  to  dttamlne 
that  program  had  tbemuselvea  first  to  be  de- 
termined 

ff  Not  wUItng  to  act  too  quickly  and  not 
ftbSe  to  wait  tndeftnltely.  from  our  plan* 
cers.  there  emerged  ti&clt  in  the  autumn 
ci  1950  the  pattern  of  our  air  program 
today  A  middle  (f^round  prevallad.  "Hm 
archlie<"*  i  ;  the  plan  proposed  the  iiu- 
thoriea: .  ;.  ;  the  70-group  Air  Force  pat- 
terned iaryely  after  the  troops- for-Europe 
plan,  but  with  certain  dlveratfylng  cle- 
aents  The  acceleration  was  to  be  modest 
but  unmistakatly  potent.  It  was  gcocraily 
to  treble  the  rate  of  output  la  a  Uttle  over 
3  years  It  waa  t-o  be  dosM  on  a  40-h<nr 
week  And  above  all.  it  «■»  to  be  laid  on 
top  of  the  output  of  cietUaa  gooda  rmtbar 
than  taking  precedence  and  eutUnf  Into  It. 
The  decii)K>n«  were  taken,  tht  dit  «M  MMt. 

With  t.he  ttxLke-ready  phaae  not  tfUXt*  OYsr. 
we  are  already  •teepenini?  the  acceleration 
to  equip   a   »5-gTOup   Air   Porce   with   mostly 

Xtev  plafifii  in  1962.  Otir  Air  font  hM  ftl- 
resbdy  acttvitted  87  groups,  but  Ukla  baa  been 
dooe  only  by  UKlni;  nvany  old  piMMa.  This 
Is  a  long  way  trom  the  MS  groupa  we  bad 
In  World  War  II  ^a  the  i^.OOO  jTtente  the  air- 
craft industry  built  iq  tha  1  y«ax  1944 

Mow  !  think  we  re  going  to  bare  a  rery 
good  Air  Ftjfce.  I  thinJt  it's  folBg  to  be 
respectable  tn  suw  But  I  doobi  tf  our  Air 
Farce  u  a«  bit;  as  the  averaa*  Ban  thinks  It 
t>.  and  1  have  nwervaitons  as  to  whether 
well  gefi  tbU  Air  Force  as  soon  as  be  thinks 
we  wUl.  The  one  fcreat  cumpeiiaation  Is  that 
oor  Air  Fc»rce  wlU  be  one  of  high  quality 
Mid  the  85  kt  )ups  wia  do  ver^  much  more 
UMn  M  group*  •  w-jTld  W-*r  U  planes  c-ould 
jMve  dune. 


The  next  qturtlona  art  obrloat:  What  it 
this  new  Air  Force  coating  and  wfef  dMt  It 
coat  so  much*  Why  all  theat  bffllont  tor 
an  Air  Force  lees  thsn  half  as  btg  as  that 
which  we  had  tn  the  laat  warf  Wall,  aa  for 
cost,  the  currently  propoesd  national  budget 
oOtg  for  dttfit  mfmmtttmtm  e(  around 
•tMIMOQuBWi  AfemrtiatJIMtMMof  that 
vtn  10  to  tbt  Air  Force.  The  Air  Pore*.  In 
wtU  ^Mnd  more  tb&n  tll.000j0e0.800  of 
on  sir  equipment.^  The  Nary  wUl 
four  bUUon  on  aviation.  Alto- 
r.  A  total  of  115.360.000.000  on  military 
It  fw  air.  Out  of  every  defense 
dollar  earmarked  for  mllltarr  proctirement. 
4«  centt  alMnat  baU — is  (totng  to  the  air- 
craft ladMlry.  Toa  gentlemen,  tbarefore. 
•ad  all  Aitrtmna.  ctrtaln  hart  an  tntcreat 
In  the  alrplAht  and  tn  Um  laduitry  tliat 
prodvoes  it. 

Mow  the  reasons  alrplaiMa  toat  so  mucii 
n>ore  today  than  ever  before  are  three-  Flrat. 

all  of  our  normal  clementa  of  coat  are  up; 
aecond.  today's  airplane  U  dUIerent  and  U 
two  to  thrtt  ttoMt  the  alrplant  that  World 
War  Ills  airplane  was;  third,  because  we 
practMally  stopped  building  any  airplanes 
In  IMA.  l»4e  and  1947. 

raa  not  gotag  to  q>end  any  tlnM  talking 
abont  the  vay  otor  labor.  matarlAlB.  man- 
power and  equipment  are  problems  to  tis — 
because  you  know  that  anybody  in  America 
who  is  making  anything  btg  is  having  to 
f  Sfoe  tbaaa.  In  abort,  we  are  competing  with 
dvUiaa  ladtutrlet  for  manpower,  matertals. 
parts  and  equipment. 

This  shouldn't  mystify  anyone.  It's  otir 
nsttnnal  pottey.  Now  I'm  not  attempting 
to  refot*  tbt  natk»al  policy,  which  is  to 
keep  citlUan  production  going  and  to  keep 
defense  production  going,  too.  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  thoee  who  believe  that,  all  things 
considered.  It  would  be  wrong  to  completely 
subjugate  otir  civilian  Industry  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  defense  program.  I  am  say- 
ing, however,  that  In  my  opinion  it  is  not 
possible  to  superimpose  our  defense  program 
on  the  civilian  production — and  still  get  both 
kt  the  same  time.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
should  change  the  policy.  I  simply  say  that, 
the  poUcy  being  what  it  Is,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect our  civilian  products  and  our  defense 
producu  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And 
we  must  expect  to  be  late  as  long  aa  we  try 
to  do  both. 

I  do.  however,  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  other  two  elements  which  account  for 
the  high  cost  of  airplanes,  but  which  are 
not  BO  obvlotiz.  One  of  these  is  the  very 
nature  of  today's  airplane.  By  comparison 
with  today's  version,  yesterday's  military  air- 
plane was  little  more  than  a  power-driven 
kite,  a  ftatful  of  metal,  and  often  operated 
by  a  swashbuckling  pilot.  Today's  combat 
aircraft  are  vlrtuAl  labyrinths  of  the  most 
sophisticated  automatic  devices  requiring  pi- 
lots and  crews  who  are  practically  scien- 
tists. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  accent  in  de- 
Bign  of  a  military  airplane  was  placed  on  the 
airframe,  the  engine,  and  the  propeller. 
Th£7  were  the  btg  thrtt  Items  and  they  rep- 
resented close  to  t5-90  percent  of  the  air- 
plane. They  also  repraaented  8&-90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  ftgbtlng  weapon. 
Lees  than  10-15  percent  ct  tb»  ataiMy  and 
effort  was  aptnt  on  tht  rwt  of  tfid  pUuM. 

Today  it's  all  different.  Again  looking  at 
the  whole  weapcxi  as  the  end  product,  tboet 
percentages  have  shifted  considerably.  It's 
probably  fair  to  say  that  ntwtr  60  percent 
of  the  deatgn  and  the  cott  la  expended  on 
airfnone  and  engine.  They're  still  Impor- 
tant But  the  real  point  Is  that  today'a 
planes  hnve  dtrieea  and  Installationa  that 
the  old  airplanta  Iwt  dldnt  have:  Automatie 
fire-con  trot  syattins.  tracking  systems,  radar 
systems,  air  rtfoellng  tyttoaa.  And  tbttt 
new  and  different  elements  now  amount  to 
at  least  half  of  the  coet  and  the  work  in  a 
modern  airplane  In  the  old  days  the  plane 
Km;;  «,as  the  thing;  today,  the  plane  la 
merely    a 


A  patrtd  bomber  btillt  early  In  World  ^«r 
U  waa  loaded  with  103  potuda  of  insi^umiea^ 
tattoa.  But  today's  cotinttrpart  Itaa  Sp 
|>ounds.  I  remember  a  particular  pli.ne  pro^ 
duoed  in  1944  which  carried  almost  1.000 
|x>tmds  of  electraolc  items.  The  comparabl* 
plane  of  today  b,as  well  over  5.000  poimdt. 
The  nenre  center  for  the  flight  deck  <if  a  nrt 
>(avy  plane  conUins  12  mUes  of  wlilng. 

But  I  should  point  out  that  the  i«rfom]^ 
anee  of  theae  new  planes  U  worth  it.  Take  k 
typical  fighter  of  World  War  n  and  u  typical 
lighter  of  today.  The  old  plane  had  a  flgh^ 
Ing  altlttide  of  25.000  feet  The  ne  «r  one  |i 
right  at  home  at  50.000.  The  old  oni*  did  400 
Xnllee  per  hour;  the  new  one  leo-plus. 
Kcrmally  thu  World  War  n  lighter  ootild  flgr 
war  mlartTn*  only  during  clear  dayligl^t 
ivtathtr.    But  the  new  fighter,  wlh  radigr 

and  other  special  equipment,  is  avallabls 
round-the-clock.  de.y  or  night,  any  kind  9C 
weather. 

Performance  Is  wonderful  stuff— >ut  pert- 
formance  coats  money.  Tou  may  be  abls 
to  get  a  bargain  out  of  buying  a  seond-rallB 
airplane  or  a  eecond-rate  air  force,  but  Ju#t 
try  to  get  a  btkgain  out  of  using  ozxn. 

Ptirtbermore.  to  attain  these  ])erforTii- 
ances.  the  modern  airplane  has  to  se  heav- 
ily built  of  tougher  materials.  !:tc  con- 
struction Is  different — completely  dlflef- 
ent — than  that  of  the  old  ones.  World  W^ 
n  planes,  generally  speaking,  were  made  Of 
very  thin  outer  skins.  They  had  a  great 
deal  of  internal  bracing  which  carried  moft 
of  the  primary  structural  loads.  The  out- 
side skin  was  just  that — a  skin,  a  X)verln|. 
Today  ^he  situation  is  Jtist  revers'id.  Ti^ 
outside  skin  la  much  totigher  anc,  thicker 
and  actually  does  a  lot  of  the  load  bearing. 
The  internal  bracing  is  much  simpler,  m 
other  WOTds.  the  World  War  n  alrp  ane  car- 
ried Its  load  from  the  Inside  out — ^/hlle  the 
modern  plane,  to  a  much  larger  deiTce,  car- 
ries its  load  from  the  outside  in. 

But  this  means  a  whole  new  mar  uf acttif- 
{ Ing  procedtire.  Many  people  wonder  wl|y 
the  great  aircraft  Industry  with  all  Its  war- 
time plants  suddenly  needs  new  plants,  new 
marhlne  tools,  and  new  eqtilpment.  On  the 
•ortbee  they  have  a  point.  At  the  peak  ^ 
the  last  war,  America's  aviation  indtistyy 
had  a  covered  floor  space  of  IVS.OOO.OOO 
square  feet.  So  It  must  seem  appalling  th*t 
that  same  plant  and  equipment  whlc  h  tumfd 
out  96,000  airplanes  in  1  year  is  now  hard  pUt 
to  get  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  a  J9$r. 

WeU.  part  of  It  goes  back  to  the  fact  th^t 
we're  building  completely  dlfferjnt  al*-- 
planes.  Quantity  has  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
Proetaalag  to  the  problem — and  Utese  n^ 
ones  taka  very  heavy  equipment,  such  pa 
skin  mills,  spar  mills,  and  stretch 
that  we  dldnt  even  have  in  World  War 
And  all  that  eqtilpment  takes  mcHiey. 
largest  hydropreaa  In  our  aircraft  Indt 
ualeas  the  Rtisslana  have  one — an  8.000-t 
ne  to  form  tougher  metals — is 
down  in  otir  plant  now.  It 
9750,000  and  It's  just  one  of  hundreds  up^n 
hundreds  of  Items  we've  had  to  buy  to  bt 
these  new  airplanes. 

To  emphasize  that  today's  airplane  Is  mc 
complicated    and    therefore   more    costly 
buUd.  Ill  say  it  thto  way:    In  1943,  we  :  _ 

that  for  A  venr  ipeeMtod  radar  and  tl 

tronlc  Job,  we  could  get  along  vrtth  one  suth 
technician  for  every  thousand  employets. 
Taday,  we  need  I  out  of  24  to  be  such  a 
ttcJinlclap.  In  1943,  1  out  of  23  was  an  enfi- 
nttrlng  employee.  1>oday.  1  out  of  8.  That's 
bow  oompUcated  and  technical  aircraft  matk- 
tifacttire  has  beooaM — and  a  nMjcr  reaa^ 


r*^^:' 


wby  It'a  Bkcre  coatly. 

Aaldt  froen  the  preatat-day  elemenu  su^ 
•a  labor  and  materials,  no  tBMll  i>art  of  Um 
felgh  eoet  of  air  power  Is  tnoeable  to  the  sioa 
of  the  past.  Our  cost  of  aviation  today  la 
not  high  Juat  beeauae  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
things  we  are  dotng  today,  but.  instead,  be- 
of  the  things  we  didn't  do  m  1945,  ISM. 
1947.    That's  the  trouble  with  otv  wr 
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Us  the  only 

btate  thing  that  is  the  matter  with  It. 

When  you  see  a  beautlftil  new  alrplaae 
standtag  on  the  runway  gtoamlnc  tn  its  glory 
and  lust  off  a  prodactloa  Una.  you  aae  aa 
arucle  that,  I  thlak. 


cCort  o<  aB 
•itictaa  tiMt  «• 
rsepectabte  quaatlty  laimiia  Uuii.  A 
ablp  to  finsnpllrated  and  takea  a  loaig  ttaM 
bttt  we  oaly  BMke  one  or  two.  And  tbt  air- 
plane to  XK)  ioncar  Jost  a  frame.  a<Kei!«lne, 
and  a  prt^jMUer.  The  end  product  that  wt 
call  tbe  atrplane  to  really  an  iMBaaiMa#e  of 
ot  Individual  pradotta.  eacik  of 
baa  to  be  laventtd.  devei^Md.  aanu- 
facttired.  and  than  homed  In  tht  mother 
structure  that  itMlf  haa  to  be  Invented,  de- 
veloped, adapted,  tooted,  and  BMaaCactured. 
nus  long  and  ooaUy  prooeea  raprasents  a 
time  cycle  of  5   to  7  ye*r«  Xor  tbe  wnKiKttrr 

■trticture  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  tbt  yaaa 
of  development  of  tbe  varloaa  ayattma,  ••- 
c— oritt,  and  Intfatlons  that  makt  tht 
wbote  an  Integrated  tbiag.  All  tboss  tboa- 
ot  aaanf  aettired  prodaelB  baat  to  be 
f td  Into  the  master  pitiM  pfQdia»> 
tlon  pipcwt.  Svcrythlng  has  to  be  there  at 
tht  right  tlJDt.  The  parti  and  pttoaa  oorat 
from  every  State  In  Amtrlca  and  soom  from 
f<nvlgn  countrlea. 

Thto  is  no  smaU-tlmc.  slngle-proceas  show 
that  can  be  ato^Md  and  attatad  by  the  aaap 
at  a  flncar.  Thte  to  tht  lofttt  Banofactar- 
lag  it««r  In  tbe  world.  It's  tbe  lflaitoii|nit 
Of  maaafarturlng.  and  you  can  t  «et  tbe  Mg 
water  out  of  tbe  mouth  at  the  Mtoataslppi  if 
you  once  shut  It  off  at  the  source.  And 
<uice  you  shut  it  off  at  the  source,  you  can't 
suddenly  ttim  It  on  and  get  the  water 
■BDUth  of  tbe  river.    It's  got  ta 

Jost  aotesr  and  ptefc  mf  Ma 
Uae.aadla  tbt  tnd  yon'wt 
pi9  the  big  water  Aowiag  out  at  tbe  mouth 
tf  tiM  river. 

But  with  the  military  victory  ta  Sisope. 
wt  shut  off  our  airplane  river,  right  at  tbt 
aource.  In  the  month  of  March  1944.  wa 
prodooed  over  9aoo  military  planaa  Within 
a  pari  ad  oC  1  moeAto,  troaa  Aagad  to  asfytem- 

no.  By  tba  taUowiag  aomnMr  (IMS). 
Amerlca'a  powerful  aviation  industry  waa 
prodtxdng  teas  than  100  miUtary  ahplaaea  a 
ith.    To  be  exact:  68. 

wtnt  t>y. 
dtocoveied  that  Boaato  bad  aa 
foret.  "Wfeare  did  they  get  Itr> 
•aked.  TMa  to  bow  they  got  tt— they  Jwat 
dldnt  ever  stop  buOdtng  tbe  oae  tbey  bad. 
as  we  did.  We  let  our  stream  nm  so  dry, 
however.  Uiat  back  In  1946  azMl  1947  tt 
looked  aa  thoogb  Annvica  aiiidiim 
have  a  anaD  Air  Mret.  But  a  wnmp  at 
aota  a 
eoadttlosM  tat  1947  and  began  to  arge 
rebuilding  of  oar  Air  Faroe.  TtM 
Temporary  Air  PoUcy  Ocnmla- 
akm.  beaded  by  Tbotaaa  Ftnlettcr— and  tbe 
Blnrittw-BiTwster  '"■gfiliint  board  came 
up  with  virtttally  Um  aaaaa  taeoaanenda- 
tlOD:  aamely.  reboUd  aircraft  pradtictlon  on 
a  gradoany  lateiMaOad  aaato. 

So,  In  IMS.  wt  bagan  to  turn  tbe  water 
back  Into  the  stream.  But  that  abut-off  In 
1945  to  now  casting  mm  the  time  axxl  the  big 
money.  Wa^  aa  aaaanCactuitca.  have  been 
trying  to  streaa  thto  tact  for  years.  Tet. 
tlMra'a  atm  a  itaaral  tad  wUtapnad  lack  of 
apprtdattoa  for  tht  ttiae  faiff  ta  attcraft  pro- 
lad  atartlBf  thii  com- 
ae alicran  aaaMtoetartng  to 
not  at  ataiMa  aa  BMraly  ttfltag  the  plane 
UMker  to  stop  and  sta^  It  means  letting 
tbata  btindreds  of  cOAtribuUng  organiza- 
tkma  go  out  of  the  air  btislneBS  and  making 
them  And  other  lines  to  kaap  bosy  with— ^ 
ottly  to  And  that  years  later  when  we  do  try 
to  gei  Ikeai  beck  feedtne  us  aptm.  tbey 
It  SO  feats  to  come  beck,  or  able  to  Why 
be?    By   that  ume  they  caat 


jtist  drop  whaterer  th?y're  doing  and  serve 
us  all  ever  again. 

Here  to  the  hard  core  of  it     In  20  yeare  be- 
tween  World    War   I   and    W\jrld   War   U   vre 

spent  an  average  ta  toas  tliiai_  „ 

year  for  air — on:  y  to  ttnd  ttat,  to 
of  W:irio  War  II  we  had  90  iipttod  |9t.000jCl00 
a  day.  and  for  more  thaa  4  faariL  Wb  apastt 
an  average  of  about  oae  anc  ooa-balf  bfiUaa 
a  rear  la  Um  yma  IMd.  IM^.  sad  IMS.  Mow 
weTe  havlac  to  spaod  flfleeii  and  ooa-taarth 
bUlkns  in  ju£t  1  year.  A.ad  tf 
get  WORM — and  tbey  can— and  tf 
LooCa  propoaal  for  a   lao-groap  air  force 

It  wotdd  oaB  for  tbtrty-«w«  wnbm  In 
1901.  iwily  esseu  btnton  tai  ttscal  1963. 
thirty-seven  billion  in  AkaI   1964.    Tliat'^ 
what  tbe  feast-OT-famlne.   turkay  ooe  day 
the  next,  costii  as. 
will  tbe  American  fiespte  toam 
tn  modaratton — rattotr  tlMB 
■tfty  in  a  orkto— to  batter  aitd  AeaperT 

Ab-  power  to  ekpeaalTe  enough  tn  Itarlf. 
but  when  we  add  to  «  this  Insane  cost  of 
g^'gytng  aad  Martteg.  we  do  two  ^Ms^tx 
First,  we  rua  tbe  east  up  Lito  the  atrato- 
when  w«  stoi>  btilldlng  we  lay 
open  to  world  nttaek— and  tbt 
.  we  think  we  hiv«  Ixi  to-eaOtd  fair 
weatter,  we  have  to  qtaulmiTto  to  dig  rm  out 
of  fouL  Steodlneas  rather  than  stoe  tn  the 
pinches  to  tbe  thing.  It  will  cost  test  nd 
keep  oa  out  of  trouble,  while  tbe  aB-oot  and 
aU-in  route  wlB  eoat  wa  more  and  get  oa  Into 
trooUt.  Thaat  gBOjMtjMO  COO-a-year  ertoea 
woQld  newar  coone  up  If  we  kept  our  gward 
iq>  all  tbe  tiaw.  aiHl  it  need  coat  only  a  fiae- 
ttoa  at  tbe  way  we>e  been  doiiM  tt  for  tbe 
laat  99  ywvs. 

la  •atUkm,  m  modaat  but  steady  long- 
air  program  woald  have  glvan  tis  a 
_  tort  tai  caMrsBBetaa  so^  as  tbto  one 
today.  R  woold  have  permitted  the  tndos- 
try  to  bow  tiifiillisi  aoaae  at  Its  highly  dttDed 
work  team  tn  tbe  laan  year  a.  It  would  kaap 
both  the  industry  whldi  boDdi  tlM  {daiMa 
and  the  Air  Force  which  twea  them  stripped 
down,  clean,  up  to  date,  and  ready  to  go. 
It's  a  lot  easier  to  get  to  60  miles  an  hotir  if 
you're  already  going  15  or  20  than  if  you're 
standing  stU. 

FUudly.  a  loBg-raagt  air  progtaa  would 
cupport  tbe  totoafcaat  rittrnb  and  develop- 
ment neceaaary  to  produce  airplanes  at  tba 
future.  For  by  Its  very  nature  the  dev^o|^ 
aaent  ot  avlatkm  reqnlrea  eeadlBaal  taiprove- 
ment  and  betterment — and  that  means  con- 
tlntial  experimcBtattOB.  «*'»»*'"»it  searching 
for  newer  and  bettai  kltaa  to  piudnua  aewcr 
and  better  alrplaxwa. 

Enact  and  support  thto  toag-raogt  ahr  pro- 
end  I  can  bstng  yon  Breat  paoaotoe  of 
tblBgi  that  can  aad  will  be  dooa. 
I  right  today  I  can  allude  to  Ittrae  or  four 
dtitnlte  projects  all  within  ctxr  gra^)  In  the 
fa  lawable  fntm^  and  all  sttamlattng  to  the 
tasaglnatton.  I  will  |vist  aMBttaa  them  ta 
tbe  order  tn  which  I  think  they  can  be 
developed. 

TlM  flrat  and  moal  dh>loui  to  tbe  oltra- 

baee  beast  wxlttca  as  to  arhat  the  next  oom- 
pletelT  new  great  airliner  wtU  t>e.  Several 
types  tie  promtotng.  but  (me  that  I  leel  itire 
must  be  boftt  would  be  sometbtog  like  this: 
It  would  carry  around  60  peaeawgers  in  Itix- 
urlcus  corr.lort  iii-:<i  have  a  erutotng  speed  of 
around  600  mUes  per  boor,  tt  aaast  hare 
runge  and  operating  cha*ae9vMlea  that  will 
make  It  a  macnii^cent  airptaM  tor  the  runs 
from  Chicago  to  hr»  Angeles  ar»d  New  York. 
It  muss  also  have  enougb  range  to  make  It 
able  to  maintain  depetidable  reg-olant?  of 
service  in  all  '«-eathcr.  both  ways  across  the 
Atlantic  with  cnly  one  stop,  and  be  able  to 
make  tt  nonstop  except  ur.der  certain  coi>di- 
tkms.  Above  all.  it  mtict  dem«3Qstraie  aa 
Improremesit  over  present  opera  tlzut  coata 
and  maintain,  if  not  improve,  the  excciiena 
aafety  tskctors  buiit  uito  present-day  alr- 
UiMra. 


MtKh  ^als  been  said  atxnrt  the  t^fit  that 
Great  Briuin  bids  (air  to  seise  the  supremacy 
of  airline  sir  from  our  United  States  indtMtry 
because  sh£  :s  first  In  the  field  with  a  pore 
jw  a^n^aer. 

Baetag  tn  mind  what  I  have  said  about 
BteadlneM  tn  air  nreearch  arid  prod^ictloa. 
it  would  be  weU  f^^r  all  thinking  Araerteana 
to  see  what  the  Brntsh  (Vivernment  waa 
doing  in  the  years  19M  1»4€  and  1947  when 
we  m  America  were  dotr  g  little  or  iJUhtn?. 
»nt  years  the  British  Oov- 
the  stanttig  of  several — 
not  one — eewral  forward  deskns.  arjd  the 
5  to  7  years  time  span  for  tho  develofnnent 
havlBg  about  aMtuied  at  least  9  of  those 
brand  new  types  will  be  carrying  paseengera 
thii  year  or  early  nnt.  How  win  you  Ameri- 
cans  Ilka  the  psoapect  of  seeing  these  plane* 
digging  teto  tbe  business  of  y^^  ur  own  a-Lrtlnes 
air  eoaqMotles  with  the  fruits  of  en- 
Sours  and  ranrey  that  eoold 
Jost  aa  weU  har»  eone  in  hrre  at  home? 

Actually  thto  does  not  have  to  happen. 
With  all  credit  to«ur  British  friends,  whoae 
eourage  and  errterprtee  I  am  the  am  to 
aahtt^  I  aay  ttha  still  not  too  late  u)  keep 
'  at  the  airline  air  as  we  always 
With  all  due  credit  to  thetn,  I 
de  BOt  hUMeaUy  beilcve  that  the  Brittah  Uncrs 
bava  the  raage-to  make  them  practici>:  for 
operatloa  over  ocean  route*  and  I  do  not 
think  tiMj  liave  low  enough  operating  costs 
to  aiake  tbem  profitable  over  land  rotitet. 
80  the  raee  to  not  yet  over — or  won. 

An  American  design  could  easily  be  done 
that  woidd  accompIWi  the  following  tinMs 
for  typical  nma.  and  do  it  all  at  equal  tf  not 
better  profit  margins  than  are  now  tn  style: 
Loe  Angeles  to  New  York:  4  hotvs,  S 
mlnxites. 

lios  Attgelea  to  Chicago:  3  boura.  M 
minutes. 
Ctitcago  to  New  York:  1  hour.  17  mtnutea. 
And  jtist  to  show  you  the  capability  and 
reUabUtty  of  stich  an  airplane,  how's  thto: 
PlylBg  8  botirB  out  of  ever;  24  (this  to  ieaa 
uvilteatlaD.  mind  you,  than  present  atrplanea 
win  do),  one  kme  jet  aiTim«T  c<3uld  carry  tn 
1  year  across  the  Atlantic  M.OOO  ttrvt-clasn 
pasMngfn.  The  Queen  Marg  is  estimated  to 
carry  39.000.  Now  !f  the  )et  could  operate  10 
hours  a  day  (Eddie  Rlcken  hacker  does  thto 
with  the  Coaatellation  1  it  could  haul  33.900 
to  1  year  against  39.000  for  the  <)veen. 

Svtry  where  I  go,  people  say  to  me.  "What 
about  the  gtxlded  missile''  When  do  we  get 
thatr*  Thto  to  such  a  virt  subject  that  I  am 
only  pick  off  cne  little  comer  of  it  as  oae 
of  these  wonderful  things  we  can  do  wlthla  a 
very  few  years. 

There  are  llter&Uy  hundreds  of  dlflcreat 
missile  designs  and  types  and  they  can  be 
broken  down  many  ways — by  oiie  measuring 
stick  or  another.  To  date,  the  efIectlv«Maa 
of  all  kinds  of  mlaalles  as  far  as  we  know  all 
over  the  worid  is  1:  ml  ted  because  they  are 
at  retotively  short  range.  And  the  reason 
thcT  are  short  ranee  is  becatise  the  gtildaaoa 
systems  are  limited  tn  their  effectivencaa.  It 
to  not  hard  to  buiid  jtisi  a  missile  ol  any 

i  n  »g«.  lOKkg  or  MhtirX,..  It  is  not  too  hard  to 
build  abort-ran^Fgulded  ^.i^sllea,  but  up  to 
BOW  It  has  been  a»rfuilj  hard,  ii  not  m3.paa- 
dble,  to  build  a  long-range  guided  mtoaUe. 
The  Vacf-range  guidance  system,  not  the 
mtosUe — that's  the  key.  And  tbat'a  the 
prise — What  the  race  aU  over  the  world  to 
for — and  we  must  and  we  can  win  It. 

In  plain  language,  we  must  have  a  gtlM- 
ance  srstena  that  csm  guide  beyond  the  horl- 
a>c.  How  do  you  t)end  a  bcaiai  around  tbe 
curve  of  the  e«J-th  s  surface?  Tbe  CermsA 
flying  bom  be— the  V-l"*  and  V-2*a— were 
giuded  by  clock-type  steermg  appaxatos 
which  was  pre-aet  so  many  aeoonds  tbto  way, 
so  many  that.  But  that  ap>p>aratus  oowld  not 
be  tised  for  kmg  range  and  could 
curate. 

I  cannot  speak  of  it  ticre.  but  1 
fine  start  em  this   problem      And 
get  It.  it  will  be  poaeabie  to  put  thM  j 
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■T*ten)  on  •cfn«thin|t  thut  r«*emb!««  a  figtkter 
p)a.ni>.  powfr  tt  with  ih«  uune  kind  ot  nvgtn«sa 
w*  nu«-  \»4r  in  tiKhUrft,  knd  »b(Kjt  tt  off  for 
lU  tArnr; 

Ihsr.k  what  th»t  will  »av*  us  »u  Not  only 
wUI  It  Xm  «ccun»te.  U  mill  co«t  only  a  fractmn 
of  a  big  tKonber.  And.  most  s«crr<d  saving 
of  all.  »l  will  not  carry  tl»«  precious  irreplac«- 
ahJ4»  compJeinent  of  10  to  20  young  Amprlcan 
men  TftU  c*n  w»lj  prove  U>  b«  the  Inter- 
eontinentiil  t^xilded  mtcAile 

l»e«.ipi«  often  iiAk  me  why  we  don't  hav» 
more  Utdn  tduat  flnng— you  know.  vn\i  every 
man  ownini;  And  flying;  hia  own  plaiie  W<*a, 
the  re«l  reastjn  \»  l)*c«u»«  we  doni  hare  the 
plane  The  ordinary  type  airplane  t  \)ce»  ttx) 
much  spar*  to  land  In  and  can't  hover  or 
•tand  »tiu  in  the  .Mr  And  the  helicopter 
that  can  stand  still  pays  too  b.g  a  price  fur 
beltig  able  to  The  thtiut  ttiat  keeps  an  air- 
plane or  a  helicopter  up  in  the  air  U  to  lore* 
the  alnR  or  the  rotor  bladea  through  the  air. 

Ill  Ju«l  make  you  another  of  my  expensive 
predictions  Given  the  development  encour- 
accmeikt  ot  a  pernranent  program  and  a  lUtU 
l*l»ure.  we  cad  come  up  with  an  entirely  new 
concept  of  flight  Instead  o{  dragging  the 
Vint  ♦'r  rotors  lbro\i((h  the  air.  by  creating 
A  pressure  differential  between  the  mslde  and 
the  cuuide  of  the  wing,  we  couid  drag  the 
air  through  the  wtng — not  the  wing  throueh 
th»  air  Wouldn't  that  be  something?  Then 
ttaa  wing  could  stand  still,  rise  vertically,  fly 
•t  high  or  slow  speed  In  any  direction.  Just 
the  ticket  for  the  evei7man's  airplane  It 
prcfbably  would  have  to  embody  the  prin- 
ciples of  boundary  layer  control  and  have  a 
ducted  (an  engine  wtueh  In  ttaelf  would  taXe 
10  to  15  mllUon  to  work  up  If  any  of  you 
men  have  ytmr  cbeckbooka  on  you.  the  Une 
for  that  one  forma  on  the  right  When  we 
get  tUa  ptano.  wall  call  It  the  litUe  dipper. 

Finally,  thoae  of  you  who  bare  regarded 
the  predictions  of  the  apace  ship  h«  the 
ktMrrationa  of  the  mildly  insane,  I  must  aak 
jou  In  all  aertouaneBa  to  be  a  little  nacre 
etoMltabla  toward  thoae  who  are  working  an 
thia  problem 

Of  all  the  tiilncs  I  have  aM>ntloned.  the 
pr««;Ucai  cpaQ*  ahtp  la  certainly  the  tartheat 
•way.  But  I  vUl  tell  you  thU.  here  and 
nam — within  the  prsaent  atate  of  the  art. 
•iMl  With  devetopmenU  we  know  prjeitlvely 
wtU  be  here  shortly,  we  already  know  that 
a  apace  ship  can  be  constructed  and  could 
achieve  the  miracle  of  space  flight. 

It  would  pnjbrace  the  principle  of  probably 
threw  stages  of  propulsion  which  wuuld  ar- 
rive U  in  the  space  regime.  At  thU  area  in 
the  unlverae  ita  minlmtun  apeed  for  an  in- 
daflnlte  period  wotild  be  34,000  miles  per 
bour. 

The  next  rt«p.  ae  yet  beyond  our  knowl- 
9dgt.  la  the  problem  of  bow  to  get  it  back 
aafely  to  a  landln„  on  thU  earth,  or,  if  to 
tb«  moon,  how  to  carry  enough  energy  to 
eUnb  back  out.  To  thoae  who  may  say  that 
not  having  sotred  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  phases  of  space  flight,  the  solving  of 
the  first  a  meanlnglem.  1  will  respond  that 
SO  yeura  a^  thoae  same  people  would  have 
aald  we  never  could  have  knowledge  of  the 
flrat  tti^fn  But  we  do  have  that  knowledge, 
and  the  reat  will  come. 

Co  i  lay  all  theae  tiitaga  can  come,  and 
I  believe  that  thoy  will.  Theae  are  all  things 
tbat  we  know  we  can  do  now.  or  rather  soon. 
But  they  are  only  the  beinnnlng.  not  the 
•Ml.  As  each  OD*  of  th«M  and  other  imml« 
nMit  quaatKMu  are  eoived.  aci<>nce.  her 
tampting  ftng«r  eonatantly  beckoning  us 
forvard.  w\U  ahov  us  new  flelda  in  which 
to  «ark.  Th»  aoitttlon  c^  one  will  but  lead 
to  ttM  challen^  and  soluttoa  of  another. 
UBttl  at  last  vUl  come  the  anawar,  to  mya- 
tmtaa  Uiat  have  kept  mankind  in  ignorano* 
rwtrlcttoB  for  oentoriaa. 
In  wmj  hmtttx  I  tjaom  thare  te  a  whole  new 

rM  walttag  f or  ua  in  th«  mfbt«naa  of  tha 
mtf.  Within  and  beyond  thia  immanatty  at 
air  HiA  ap*?*  thee*  Um  a  saw  way  o^  Ufa. 

~  «•  aan  ba  rewarded  with  her  frulu  and 
wa    vtU.    Mew    alrplanea    ^»*4 


power  systems  are  but  on  the  threshold  of 
this  long  corndor  of  seardilnf,  whteb  at  tha 
oU>er  end  may  well  boM  tba  rmj  Mcrtt  of 

eternal  life 

The  land  en  this  earth  la  llmltad.  we  know 
ita  dlm'?nsion  and  we  have  worked  well  this 
land  iio  also  we  know  the  saa;  w«  know  ita 
alae,  and  fur  generations  it  haa  transported 
us.  and  given  us  food  and  other  prodoets. 
But  each  of  these  In  ttaelf  U  limited.  llxnMatf 
until  we  augment  it  with  the  sscrets  of  the 
age  of  air— the  third  and  psrhaps  the  graataat 
element  In  thle  philosophical  trinity  of  land, 
c  '  sea.  of  air. 

This  u  the  great  medium — the  most  vast 
ot  all-  And  yet  about  it  the  least  la  known. 
Prom  lis  trackless  expanse  can  come  more 
enemy  from  other  planets  than  mathemati- 
cians can  compute.  And  through  its  limit- 
less Bpaea  wa  can  aomeday  move— earth- 
bc'und  no  kmgar. 

It  can  even  make  ua  realize  how  small  our 
own  world  is  and  make  the  peoplea  of  this 
weary  world  stop  beleaguering  one  another 
and  spend  their  strength  and  resources  on 
constructive  measures  for  mankind  rather 
than  on  war  among  themselves. 

We  must  be  practical.  We  must  arm.  Wa 
must  at  frightful  cost  have  these  tblnp — 
many  of  them  actually  In  being.  We  must 
be  ready  to  flgh».  If  we  must,  to  protect  our 
homes  and  famlllea — and  we  will. 

But  down  the  long  corridor  of  time  there 
must  be  another  way.  Surely  there  Is  power 
that  Is  stronger  than  anything  on  this  earth. 
When  our  men  of  science  solved  the  mystery 
of  the  atom,  we  may  have  thought — and  It 
may  well  be — thai  the  atom  heralds  a  new 
way  of  life  But  I  propound  that  there  U 
still  a  (treat er  source  of  powar  and  energy, 
and  we  must  reverently  and  patiently  devota 
ourselves  to  finding  it. 

If  It  does  exist— and  I  believe  It  does — than, 
mortals  though  we  are.  our  help  must  '"v^ 
in  the  future  as  It  has  in  the  past  by  lifting 
up  our  eyes,  because,  truly,  our  help  will 
come  from  the  skies,  for  this — this  is  the  act 
of  air. 


PoUtlii  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN   THE   SENATE   OP  THE   UHlnHJ  STATU 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1951 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  President.  October 
11  has  been  desienated  as  Pulaski  Me- 
morial day  in  honor  of  the  great  Polish 
soldier  and  hero  of  our  revolution.  Gen. 
Casixnir  Pulaski.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  some 
remarks  I  have  prepared  in  observance 
of  this  memorial  day. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RSMAaKs  BT  Hon  Hxxsurr  H  Lxhmak.  or  New 

Toaa,  IN  OBt>n  VANCE  or  Ftn-aaai  MXMoauL 

DAT 

It  is  fitting  that  Americana  of  Polish  da- 
acent  and  all  Americans,  for  tbat  aaattsr. 
should  revere  the  memory  of  0«n.  Caslmir 
Pulaski,  that  great  Polish  symbol  of  Uberty. 
It  la  well  on  thu  occasion  to  recall  bow  nmoll 
this  hero  contributed  to  our  freedom  WlMS 
he  ruahed  to  theae  shores  in  answer  to  the 
thnltlng  call  sounded  by  the  American 
RaToluuon. 

What  wars  the  cireumauncea  which  lad 
him  across  the  seaa  to  participate  m  our 
struggle  for  llbertyt 

Prom  17a8  to  1778,  General  Pulaakl  had 
anptgad  in  tha  harolc  but  vain  tffuru  of  tha 


Pollah  nation  to  maintain  Its  freedom 
against  the  RuMlaa  sad  Pnusian  tyrants. 
Tha  Polish  natloo  WM  unaUa  to  hold  ba<k 
the  cruel  tide  of  aggression  of  that  day  add 
General  Pulaakl  waa  forced  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. In  Prance,  he  met  that  great  American 
philosopher  of  freedom.  Benjamin  Franklttx, 
who  had  aald,  "They  that  can  give  up  esscn- 
tlal  liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety 
deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety  "  Oenertd 
Pulaski  waa  an  example  of  one  who  knetw 
that  freedom  was,  In  fact,  total  and  lnd|- 
vtalble,  and  that  safety  was  a  poor  excban^ 
for  loss  of  liberty. 

In  1777.  Inspired  by  a  profound  belief  In 
the  cause  of  freedom.  General  P^laekl,  a  re- 
nowned military  figure  In  Europe,  offered  h|ls 
•enrlces  to  General  Washington.  This  gal- 
lant Polish-American  soldier  invested  tafts 
efforts,  his  treasure  and  blood  in  bulldliig 
that  nation  to  whom  millions  of  people  m 
Europe  and  Asia  now  look  for  help  and  de- 
liverance. We  have  not  forgotten,  and  ^e 
muat  not  forget,  the  fact  that  150  years  ago 
Europeans  like  General  Pulaski  helped  d^- 
Uver  us  from  tyranny. 

It  was  a  dark  hour  in  the  history  of  tie 
American  Nation  when  Genera]  Pulaski  of- 
fered his  services  to  our  country  Pulas|(l 
and  thoae  other  gallant  heroes  from  Europe^— 
Kosciusko.  Lafayette,  Von  Steuben,  add 
many  others — did  not  come  here  because  It 
was  apparent  that  victory  was  stire.  In  the 
winter  of  1777-78,  following  Pulaski's  arrlvW 
here,  the  forces  of  General  Washington  en- 
dured the  terrible  ordeal  of  Valley  Forge. 
The  proepecta  of  our  Revolution  were  dliii. 
Indeed.  We  can  take  Inspiration  from  thia 
fact  of  hlatory.  In  evaluating  our  prospeefi. 
and  the  prospects  of  freedom  all  over  tbe 
world. 

This  is  an  especially  dark  day  for  the  caute 
of  freedom  in  Poland.  The  Pollah  people 
are  once  again  crtiahed  beneath  the  heel  of 
Russian  tyrants.  But  the  Inherent  lovs  f^ 
freedom  still  flourishes  in  that  land.  Tbon^ 
the  Ore  of  freedom  no  longer  bums  opan|y 
in  the  land  of  the  Vlatula,  the  remaining 
SOftbars  will.  I  am  sure,  successfuUy  nourllh 
UMTty's  sacred  fire. 

Havar  1b  talMory  haa  httman  llbarty  badn 
mors  ■srKniily  thraatanad.  Mavar  has  mad's 
to  sacrifice  In  defenae  of  liberty 
urgently  needed  than  today.  Tp- 
day  the  aamc  forcca  of  tyranny  and  aggre#- 
sion,  which  in  Pulaski's  time  crushed  Poland 
ss  a  free  nation,  are  controlling  one-third  ot 
the  globe. 

Today,  when  the  free  nations  of  the  wor|d 
are  uniting  their  resources  and  their  efforta 
in  a  common  defense  against  the  spread  pf 
tha  iBsidlous  force  of  communism,  Pulaski 
Day  should  be  an  occasion  for  a  rededlcatlon 
of  all  freedom-loving  peoplea,  to  the  fm-1|i- 
clple  that  liberty  under  God  U  a  birthright 
which  cannot  be  denied  any  people  ant- 
wbere, 

I  hops  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
Poland,  a  country  that  has  sacrtfiesd  so 
much  because  it  has  loved  frecdon  ao  dear^ 
can  share  in  the  victory  of  the  cause  of 
traadom.  The  determination  of  the  Polish 
people  to  regain  their  liberty  trill  not  f« 
diminished  and  must  ultimately  prevail. 


Toward  Higher  Standard! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuroam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A -nVM 

Thursday.  September  27.  1931      ' 

Mr.  DOYLE      Mr.  Speaker,  by  vtrttfe 

of  the  unanimous  consent  granted  me  by 

.  the  Members  of  the  House  to  do  so.  I 
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present  for  your  attention,  and  for  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
an  editorial  printed   In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  Friday,  September 
28,  1951.  which  foUows. 

ToWAiB    HICRXI    SraiTDAaDS 

The  American  conscience  is  being  dusted 
off.  There  Is  good  hope  that  current  dis- 
closures of  moral  lanty  and  worse  will  pro- 
duce definite  reforms  A  flm  step  ia  the 
admission  that  something  is  wrong  At  last 
n^aldent  Truman  has  recopil»tl  this  with 
his  proposal  that  Federal  ofBclals  should  file 
rep«3rts  showing  their  total  Income. 

Publicity  can  be  a  wonderful  aid  to  con- 
science Several  witnesses  have  recently 
testified  that  they  had  seen  nothing  wrong 
/  in  taking  gifts  c.  money  from  flrms  with 
which  their  Government  jobe  brought  them 
In  contact.  But  since  theae  practices  have 
been  exposed  some  have  had  the  grace  to 
concede  that  they  don't  look  Just  right  now. 
The  new  light  of  publicity  which  today  en- 
ables them  to  perceive  the  unethical  aspects 
of  theae  practloes  might  have  been  supplied 
tarlier.  Many  would  have  refused  gifts  and 
fees  if  required  to  report  them 

Mr.  Truman's  proposal  could  be  very  use- 
ful. We  hope  Congress  will  give  It  earnest 
consideration.  But  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  any  regulation  Is  going  to  meet 
.the  whole  danger  of  public  servants  being 
also  the  servants  of  private  greed.  There 
must  also  be  higher  standards  of  ethics. 
RasQlIy  something  can  be  done  with  the  pro- 
po*kl  for  a  code  defining  proper  conduct. 
Prot»bIy  some  practical  advances  In  drawing 
the  line  between  right  and  wrrng  will  be 
achirved  In  the  present  investigations. 

POr  Instance,  clearer  concepts  of  improper 
tafhience  should  come  out  of  the  Hoey  com- 
mittee hearings,  wuilam  M  Borle.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  tba  Danocratlc  National  Com- 
mittee, da(9«rM  tiMt  tt  was  not  only  right 
but  his  duty  f  »ikt  >ypc<Haients  with 
oSilnls  when  raquMtad  hf  btislnessmen 
Tlaltlng  Waahington.  He  Inslsta  that  this 
was  all  ba  dl^  when  American  LIthofold 
Corp.  was  ranewlng  a  thrtca  rijaeUd  appU- 
catlon  for  a  loan  from  the  Reconstruction 
Plnaaoa  Cotporatlcn.  that  he  did  not  dls- 
cnaa  ItM  loaa  with  any  RPOoAdaL 

Aalda  treat  any  qussMuns  as  to  the  ethics 
of  Mr.  Bofla^  other  acUrltlea.  thu  episoda 
the  quaaUuii  of  what  is  improper  in- 
Just  the  making  or  an  appointment 
carry  a  good  deal  of  wtlght  under 
certain  drcumitances.  Tet  this  la  some- 
thing that  every  Coagreaaman  Ls  contlnuaUy 
plagued  to  do  by  bla  cooatitutenta.  Xadeed. 
be  la  Often  requested  to  buUd  a  fire  under 
this  bureau  or  that  to  obtain  action  fsvor- 

•bla  to  pMflle  back  home  There  ts  a  law 
agateat  Oungi  e«emen  taking  fee«  for  ap- 
pearing before  a  Government  Bi;ency  But 
there  Is  no  law  against  taking  campaign  con- 
tributions  or   political   help. 

It  is  going  to  be  difllcult  to  state  In  a  law 
or  a  code  where  proper  aid  to  friends  and 
political  supporters  ends  and  Improper  In- 
fluence begins  Possibly  congressional  dls- 
aadafactlon  with  the  operations  both  of  Mr. 
Boyle  and  of  Guy  G  Oabrlel»on.  chairman  of 
tbm  Republican  National  Committee,  will  set 
blghsr  standards  fur  political  workers.  And 
tha  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
anus  Bureau  la  polntiog  clearly  to  the  dan- 
gers of  double  employment.  But  In  ail  these 
niatters  Congresa  and  the  public  should  make 
stu'e  that  they  demand  no  ICas  of  themselves 
than   they   do  of   others. 

Senator  Hoir  has  said  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  dedicated  service  by  Government 
employees  is  to  see  that  they  avoid  outside 
employment.  Will  Congress  apply  this  rule 
to  Itself  r  If  the  plan  lilr.  Truman  proposes 
li  adopted  It  will  show  many  Congressmen 
with  outside  tnooinc  and  employment — 
many  cntlrsly  prapar.  But  whj  has  the  RFC 
Inqtilry    shied    off    STery    tune    it    has    ap- 
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proaehed  tba  subject  of  influence  exertad  toy 
Congressmen  to  obtain  loans? 

We  need  higher  standards.  We  trust  evary 
maasure  for  obtaining  them  win  be  pressed. 
Thasa  measures  wUl  be  most  auccesaful  if 
they  are  themselves  ethical  enough  to  nlar 
no  favorites. 


Fooimc  tkc  Tazpajcrt?— Not  All  of  Tkca 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEfi 
Thursday.  October  4,  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  October  4  issue  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  carries  an  editorial  which 
calls  the  attention  of  the  "littie  fellows' 
to  the  fact  that  Congress  is  not  quite  as 
friendly  as  it  might  be. 

That  editorial  reads: 

PaiaKBLT  Tazanow 

Congress  Intends  to  levy  ihe  heaviest  cor- 
poration earnings  taxes  on  the  "big  fellows." 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Incor- 
porated "little  lellows"  will  not  be  carrying 
a  heavier  tax  load  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees have  agre«l  that  the  first  »2i  000  of 
each  corporauon's  earniugt  shail  b«  taxed  at 
30  percent  and  tha:  the  new  tax  ah  .'ill  be 
retroactive  to  last  AprU  1.  This  justifies 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  many  poliucians  in 
the  Pederaf  area  proclaim  affection  for  and 
determination  to  protect    'little  brines*  ' 

Yet  m  the  On  pending  tax  law  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  be  empowered  to  take  al- 
most one-third  of  the  earnings  of  the  smaller 
corporations  And  that  tax  u  to  tje  retro- 
active to  last  April  l.  a  contingency  that 
probably  did  not  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  any  of  the  "llttie  fellows'  expoaed  u,  this 
new  Impost.  H  this  is  "friendliness  '  and 
-protection"  what  would  avowed  enemies  of 
"little  bualneaa"  undertake  In  the  .'orm  of 
taxation'  Incidentally,  a  similar  doae  U 
coming  for  "iutie  feUcws"  subject  to  person- 
al Income  taxatiuii 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  fall  Into 
the  error  of  thinking  we  can  pretend  to 
be  friendly  to  and  considerate  o'  the  in- 
terests of  the  average  American.  After 
the  "big  fellows  " — the  rich — have  paid 
their  taxes  the  "little  fellows'  are  called 
upon  to  carry  the  real  burden 

Time  was  when  I  thought  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  go  broke  when  It 
spent  more  than  its  yearly  income. 

In  my  Ignorance  I  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government,  unlike  the 
btisinessman.  had  the  power  to  tax.  The 
man  with  something  to  sell  can  only 
charge  a  price  which  the  purchaser  is 
willing  to  pay.  The  Government  can  t&jt 
not  only  to  the  extent  that  the  citizen  is 
willing  to  pa>',  but  can  take  the  last  cent 
he  is  able  to  pay. 

In  my  humble  judirment.  It  is  now  tak- 
ing from  the  average  taxpayer  dollars 
and  pennies  which  impair  his  working 
capital,  his  ability  to  increase  produc- 
tion, and.  shortly,  when  the  taxpayer  is 
unable  to  dig  up  tax  dollars  and  is  broke, 
the  Federal  Goremment  will  not  only  be 
broke  but  busted — and  wide  open.  Pre- 
Tloas  depresstoos  may  prove  to  have  been 
Just  htile  valleys  into  which  the  Na- 
tions prosperity  slumped,  while  the  next 
one  may  seem  like  the  Grand  Canyon. 


Our  New  Deal  wasteful  tptnmag  and 
taxing,  friends,  are  msnosUkt  tar  vtet 
Is  on  the  way.  Ky  hope  U  that  it  eooMs 
while  they  are  still  In  power.  It  wBH  be 
a  little— yes.  Just  a  Uttle-^atliteetlQB 
and  extremely  intersstting  to  bear  IImb 
explain  a  situatkm  which  I  bape  Uxtf  will 
not  be  able  to  characteriae  as  a  Hoover 
depressioQ. 


Tra^e  Treatiet  ViolatiaBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

JV 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


or 


m  THE  HOU8B  OP  HKPRESKNTATXVBB 
Monday.  October  t.  1951 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks  In  the  Rboord,  I  tTM»im|f 
a  rec«nt  article  frcoi  the  Boston  Dally 
Globe  entitled  "A  Breach  of  Faith." 

This  article  refers  to  recent  leflda> 
tion  which  a.Ile«edly  violates  the  siibit, 
as  well  as  the  letter,  of  the  Recipmeal 
Trade  Treaty  Act,  It  Is  feared  that  re- 
taliatory action  may  be  taken  by 
nations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  

necuon  that  the  <1t«tingiilnhfd  Seoalor 
from  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  ttie 
United  States  Senate  Comailtlee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Mr.  Marasmc. 
recently  introduced  a  bill.  8.  llOi.  to  re- 
peal section  104  of  the  Defense  PrtJdnc- 
tion  Act  of  IWO.  This  would  presunaUy 
eliminate  the  reasons  for  present  dia- 
satisf action  voiced  by  several  "^ttims  f«- 
gardiQg  our  alleged  vlolatMm  of  recipro- 
cal-trade treaties.  I  understand  ***T-t 
the  measure  ha«  been  reported  favor- 
ably  to  the  Senate  and  that  It  is  npaiHd 
to  come  up  for  action  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  the  near  future. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  pmmil 
Situation  definitely  invites  retattatton 
acainSt  our  poUcy  by  other  "at^qns  hav- 
ing trade  treaties  with  us  and  I  iaope 
that  the  Concress  will  act  sprfnlHj  and 
effectively  to  retteve  the  conoeni  of  tboae 
who  view  our  prevlons  action  as  ttaia- 
Uve  of  the  trade  treaties. 

There  are  aome  Members  of  Concress 
who  fear  that  the  passage  of  the  May- 
baiik  bill  will  result  in  a  siaable  la- 
crease  in  imports  and  lead  to  inereaaes 
In  purchases  of  milk  under  Departmnt 
of  Agriculture  price-support  procraas. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  regard 
that  exports  of  United  States  dairy 
products  greatly  exceed  the  Import  of 
dairy  products  by  the  United  States  by 
two  and  one-half  times.  I  have  never 
believed  that  tne  trade  treaties  prswnt  a 
completely  satisfactory  way  of  regolatlDg 
our  trade  with  other  nations  of  the  wmM. 
This  legislation  does  zxit  contain  proper 
safeguards  against  the  influx  of  dicaply 
produced  goods  and  commoditiei  from 
foreign  lands.  It  does  iM>t  afford  that 
degree  of  flexibility  necessary  to  protect 
our  own  economy  against  dwnptng  and 
knr-paid  labor.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
once  we  have  entered  into  these  agree* 
ments.  under  current  laws,  we  should 
abide  by  them  and  not  change  the  rulea 
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after  the  pame  has  begun  as  we  have 
scuvht  to  do  by  recent  le«tslaUon.  We 
should  extend  to  other  nations  the  sanae 
kind  of  fa:th  and  credit  and  respect  for 
contractuai  obUsaUons  that  «e  expect 
them  to  display  toward  \xs 

The  article  aiwve  referred  to  follows: 
A  BaxATM  or  F*rrn 

"Ttoa  Ualted  St»ie» "  declared  Pr««lcfent 
Truman  laat  Jur.«.  m  he  ftigQc:!  into  Ia«  an 
act  ijf  Congress  rxiendlni  our  •^ysteiv.  of 
reciprnc»i  trad*  a^^rei'mens.  "wlli  c  .n'imie 
Its  ffl-irui.  »Uh  other  countries,  to  erpand 
trade  by  rtfducium  or  elmiinatton  oi  bi^rrlJT.^, 
aiid  itiM»  buiid  up  atrcugtii  for  th«  frre 
vorld  ■ 

Thia  w»efc  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  bitter 
and  blutertiig  attack*  upon  the  United  States 
tor  violation  of  a  whole  series  ol  Us  o^v.. 
pledges  and  proteased  policies  Ijj  the  realms 
of  trade  nere  delivered  by  ofllciai  spvikesmen 
tilt  a  number  of  (fovernmenta  Iour  numbered 
anionic  our  frleuda.  The  crlttriatn  came  'rum 
Swttaierland  had  Belgium,  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  O.'nmark.  frutn  Norv.-iy  and  from 
our  own  next  door  nei{bl>or  in  this  bemi- 
apbere.  Canada. 

What  la  the  matterf  Perhapa  the  t>e«t 
an««-er  U  ^iven  In  a  dispatch  by  an  American 
oorreapondent  covertng  the  National  Trade 
Conference  now  in  progresa  at  the  Swiss  cixy 
"Stone  by  stone."  he  write*,  •"the  edifice 
er«ct«d  by  the  western  powers,  largely  under 
United  States  Inspiration,  to  house  the  com- 
munity of  nations  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable,  nondiscriminatory  inter- 
naUonal  trade.  U  being  dismantled." 

Erer  since  the  cloae  of  the  recent  Rreat 
war.  It  IVBs  t>een  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
United  State*  to  presa  for  agreements  de- 
signed to  restore  eccnomic  strength  to  the 
free  nation*.  Two  grxals  have  t)eeu  sought 
under  this  policy.  The  first  has  been  to  get 
our  friends  back  upon  their  feet,  economi- 
cally so  that  the  financial  burden  of  sup- 
porting th^m  might  be  taken  oB  this  coun- 
try'*  shoulders,  and  they  could  pay  their  own 
way  Ttiat  wa*.  and  is.  the  esfience  of  the 
Marshall   plan. 

The  second  objective  behind  this  American 
policy  ha&  been  to  fortify  the  international 
community  by  building  up  international 
trade.  To  that  end  we  have  championed 
reciprocal  traOe  agreements.  To  that  end 
we  have,  as  a  nation,  entered  Into  a  number 
of  solemn  enaagement*  drawn  up  far  the 
purpoAe  of  removini<  from  the  world  s  com- 
merce the  shackles  of  tariff  quotas,  resu-lc- 
tlon*.  licencing  limitations,  import  huroles. 
and  other  impedinkents.  At  Torquay  at  Ge- 
neva, at  Waj.hlngt'jn.  In  a  succession  of 
agencies  and  pact*  ranging  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  down  to  our  recent 
extension  of  the  Beclpri.cal  Trade  Act,  the 
United  Slates  has  preached  greater  freedom 
of  trade,  war  on  conunerce-strangilng  C4ir- 
tela,  greater  production,  and  freer  move- 
ment of  com-Tit-rce  which  wovild  enable  other 
naUotu  to  earn  dollars  through  their  own 
effort*  instead  of  recejvlng  them  as  gift*. 

Thl*  policy,  obvluuely.  is  not  one  of  al. 
trulem,  but  one  of  cr>mmon  sense  It  derive* 
from  sober  appraisal  of  problemi  in  a  world 
•till  wracked  by  reeent  dLsaster  M  re  im- 
portant It  eir.bodle*-  the  lesAon  taught  by 
Insane  trade  wars  of  the  tweciie*  and  thir- 
tlM.  Which  led  directly  to  catiutruprie 

The  expio«k>n  at  Geneva  thu  week  re- 
suiu  from  a  direct  about-face  on  the  part 
of  the  UmteU  Sutcs-thinkjs  to  the  power 
of  the  farm  lobby  in  Coiigreas.  The«  in- 
satlabi*  interest*,  taced  with  prospect  of 
having  about  5  percent  of  the  American 
market  supplied  by  Lankly  noticom|>etltlve 
dairy  products  frt^m  h.\lf  a  dozen  c<>untrics 
abroad!    (atM>ut     the   |tfe«ax   level    uf   such 


trade),  forced  Into  the  Defense  Production 
Act  a  rider  placing  quantitative  reatrtctiv* 
quotas  on  all  euch  ImporU. 

As  a  result,  our  Government  to  now 
knocking  the  props  from  under  4  yean  of 
efTor:  by  Belgium  to  stand  on  her  own  feet. 
Norway,  Denmark.  Holland,  and  SwltaarUad 
r.Ma  their  trade  statiu  wobbling,  aa  thla 
trade  barrier  b«cttts  to  undo  the  l>enenta 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  In  addition,  this  vlo-  ! 
latlon  of  pledgM  aiul  stultification  of  our 
professed  policy  has  landed  ua  In  a  nasty 
row  with  our  Canadian  nelght>or.  All  the  in- 
jured states  are  preparing  today  to  retaliate 
with  restriciloo*  on  otir  exports. 

Here.  then,  are  the  makings  of  trade  war 
at    a    time   when    survival   of   the    west  de- 
pends uix)n  cooperation  and  acrupuloua  ob-| 
servance  of  pledges.    Unless  Congrees  undoes) 
this   blundt^r   and  put*  our  policy  back  on 
th«  rails,  here  may  well  be  the  iMginning, 
of  a  repetition  of  what  happened  followtngj 
World  War  1.     We  face  today  a  tide  of  evils  ■ 
spaviied   by   the  dishonoring  of   pledges  by 
powerful  states.    Can  America  afford  to  Jeop- 
ardize her  honor.  Interest,  and  integrity  by 
d.imaglng  what  the  world  has  left  of  inter- 
national good  faith? 

Unclx  Dddlst.     . 


Representation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  msBotru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKiSNTATIVES 

Tuesday    October  9,  1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thai 
record,  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  Representation,"  by  George  S 
Reuter,  Jr..  executive  board  member. 
Johnson  County  (Mo.)  Baptist  Associa- 
tion: 

RkPRBSkNTATION 

(By  George  S.  Beuter.  Jr..  executive  board 
member,  Johnson  County  (Mo.)  Baptist 
Association) 

Central  Mtoeourl  has  a  noble  history. 
outstanding  leaders  as  David  Albaugh  De 
Armond.  Clement  Csbell  Dickinsoc,  Reuben 
Terrell  Wood,  and  George  H.  Christopher! 
have  gone  to  Congress  to  represent  this  aec-j 
tion.  John  Lamar,  Jr..  was  an  elector  for! 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Wallace) 
Crussley  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  MisJ 
sourl.  Prior  to  these  great  men,  central  Mls-i 
sourl  had  the  outstanding  service  of  Cock- 
rell.  Crittenden,  and  Vest.  Educators  point, 
with  pride  to  W   B.  Starke. 

Of  the  great  men  who  are  now  history,  ther 
memory  uf  Wallace  Crossley  remain*  most' 
vivid.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  the  short  time 
•izicei  he  died,  or  mayt}e  he  just  appealed  to* 
the  people  more  generally. 

He  was  born  October  8,  1874.  In  Bell  Alr« 
Cixjfier  Covin ty,  Mo.  He  was  educated  at; 
Wi:iuam  Je'iTll  College  and  the  University  of! 
Missouri  Eventually  he  became  profaeaor  c|| 
l.terarure  at  Central  Mlasotul  State  CoIM^bJ 
but  k«  left  prufenioual  edtication  in  190S  iv 
be  »^Mi€  of  the  Star-Journal  at  Warreusburg, 
Mo.  He  wa*  for  years  the  pride  and  Joy  of 
central  Misiourl,  giving  out  wonderful  advlcel 
and  outstanding   leadership. 

He  found  time  to  serve  6  years  In  the  State 
bouse  of  representatives  and  4  jreare  aa  Statej 
senator.  The  year  he  left  the  State  timat^ 
he  was  elected  lieutenant  goremco'  of  Mis<^ 
sourl.   Preaident  Wilson  named  blm  Fuel  Ad-' 


mlntotrator  during  the  Plrst  World  \f'ar. 
Oovemor  Park  appointed  him  to  head  the 
State  relief  committee,  and  he  went  ttom 
thst  to  direct  the  Pederal  Civil  Works  Ad- 
BlBlatration.  His  final  wrrloe  was  on  the 
Mate  social  security  cotnmlwlon.  He  !was 
also  past  president  of  the  Mlasourl  Press  As- 
•odatlon.    He  died  December  13,  1943. 

WhUe  Senator  J.  P.  Patterson  ia  busy  in 
Jeflenon  City  doing  a  fine  Job  planning  hew 
districts,  central  Missouri  can  look  lorvoard 
remembering  a  noble  past.  Many  of  her  won- 
derful citizen*  will  never  *lt  in  Congress,  jbut 
will  serve  the  people  regardless.  . 

There  is  the  Reverend  George  Calvin  ^on- 
roe,  who  celebrated  50  years  a*  a  Baptist  can- 
ister on  July  22.  This  grand  old  man  of  ^11- 
gtort  has  trained  two  sons  for  the  ministry 
•Inee  lie  graduated  from  William  Jewell  col- 
lege. One  of  them  died  in  action  in  Wprld 
War  II  as  an  Army  chaplain.  , 

Dr.  Earl  Harding  1*  another  noted  preacper. 
He  ia  moderator  of  the  Johnson  Baptist  As- 
sociation, State  recording  and  statistical  sec- 
retary of  the  Missouri  Baptist  Association, 
board  member  of  Central  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  (where  he  received  his  Ih.  M.  and 
Th.  D),  and  pastor  of  the  First  Bai^tlst 
Church  of  Warrensburg.  , 

Probably  the  present  favorite  is  Roll!  F. 
Wood,  professor  of  history  of  Central  Mis- 
souri State  College.  After  completing  |  bto 
graduate  work,  he  retiu-ncd  home  to  the  pol- 
kga  and  Is  a  great  benefactor  of  humanity. 
He  has  found  time  to  be  a  member  of  ■  the 
city  government  of  his  home  town,  as  toell 
as  represent  his  district  at  the  recent  S^ata 
constitutional  convention.  Yes,  he  baa  the 
governmental  ability  of  Crossley.  the  under- 
standing of  Prof.  C.  P.  Martin,  the  spU^ual 
wisdom  of  Monroe  and  Harding,  and  the  love 
of  people  of  Miss  Edith  Howard  and  firs. 
Pred  MUler. 

With  all  this  fine  represeiitation.  past  jand 
present,  how  can  central  Missouri  loeei  its 
place  in  the  sun?  , 


Nonstoppage  Strikes 

EXTEf^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  n.LiNoi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1951 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editcp^al 
from  the  Peoria  Journal  of  Septen^ber 
25.  1951.  titled  "Nonstoppage  Striktes." 
This  represents  some  new  thinking  along 
these  lines  by  the  gentleman  from  |llt- 
nois,  Mr.  Velce,  and  an  old  law  sciool 
professor  and  constituent  of  mine,  Frof. 
George  W.  Goble,  of  the  Dniversltj  of 
Illinois. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Nonstoppage  Smnras 
Representative    Haholb   Vruat's   plan] 
what  he  calls  "nonstoppage  strikes," 
duced  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives ; 
day,  certainly  is  worth  careful  consMI 
by  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress. 

The  plan,  which  is  the  brainchild  of  Oftorge 
W  Goble,  a  law  profeeeor  at  the  Unlver^ty 
of  Illinois,  would  keep  production  continu- 
ing during  the  settlement  of  lalx»r  disputes, 
such  as  the  costly  one  now  going  on  at{  the 
Caterpillar  Tnictcr  Co.  Its  sponsors  assert 
that  it  would  do  this  wltbout  weakening;  the 
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bargaining  power  of  either  side  to  tbe  die. 
pute. 

Under  the  present  method  of  conducting 
strikes,  both  company  and  workers  sutler  the 
consequences  of  the  ceisatlon  of  production 
The  b.ar^ralnlng  power  of  the  company  is  en- 
hanced by  the  cutting  off  of  income  of  the 
Idle  workers  The  bargaining  power  of  the 
rmnloypes  Is  strengthened  by  the  cutting  otf 
of  company  profits  through  cessation  of 
w<»rk  Both  gain  and  both  lose  by  t.hi« 
sUippage  of  production. 

The  Goble  plan  calls  for  work  to  go  cm  as 
ugual  when  a  strike  is  called  becatise  of  dls- 
^•^reement  ijetween  company  and  bargaining 
agent  The  company,  however,  would  be 
required  to  deposit  tn  a  deslfnated  bank  one- 
fWty-secontf,  of  its  pr^vloiis  year'ti  net  eam- 
liigs  each  »«ek  of  the  strike,  and  halt  pay- 
ment of  dividends  atd  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus. All  wages  anc  salaries  of  aU  em- 
ployees, from  the  president  on  down,  would 
be  reduced  10  percent  »  more  and  also  de- 
p)OKited  In  a  t>ank. 

If  an  agreement  was  reached  tn  &0  days  all 
the  '.mpounde:"  fuiida  would  be  returned,  but 
if  no  a^eement  was  reached  tiie  funds 
would  be  forfeited  to  the  Govenunent,  both 
sides  thus  being  penalized. 

We  can  ima«rine  there  will  be  many  objec- 
tion* to  the  plan.  ix>th  from  labor  and  man- 
agement. Companies  may  object  to  sacrific- 
ing any  part  of  their  profit  and  workers  may 
balk  at  giving  up  10  percent  of  the  wages 
earned.  The  plan  also  ap;)ears  to  have  nu- 
merous advantatces,  eapeciaUy  from  the  view- 
point of  the  pubUc.  If  it  wotild  reduce  loeeea 
to  production  and  at  the  same  time  give 
proper  guarantees  to  workers  and  employers 
that  their  rights  would  not  be  violated,  it 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try. It  abould  be  given  cmreful  study  by  all 
parties  concerned  with  Industrial  relations. 


Tkt  Can*!  SilMfiM 


Efincation  Defined  by  James  A.  Moss 

iJi'lENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF    KOaTH     BAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TlVfiS 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1951  ^'• 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
a  deOnition  of  education  written  by 
James  A.  Moss; 

I  bear  the  torch  that  enlightens  the  world, 
fires  the  ambition  of  man.  leed*  the  fiame  of 
genius.  I  give  wings  to  dreams  and  might 
to  hand  and  brain. 

From  out  the  deep  shadows  of  the  part 
'  eOBie.  wearing  the  scars  of  struggle  and 
the  stripes  of  toil,  but  bearing  In  triumph  the 
wisdom  of  ail  ages.  Man.  ttecause  of  me. 
too.  boida  dominion  of  earth,  air,  and  sea; 
It  is  for  him  to  leash  the  lightning,  plumb 
the  deep,  and  shackle   the  ether. 

I  am  the  parent  of  progress,  creator  of 
cuttare,  mulder  of  destiny.  Philosophy, 
Mtsaee.  and  art  are  the  works  of  my  hand. 
I  bsBlah  ignorance,  discoiirage  vice,  disarm 
anarchy. 

Thiis.  have  I  become  freedoms  citadel. 
the  arm  of  democracy,  the  hope  of  youth. 
the  pride  of  adolescence,  the  Joy  of  age. 
Mvtunate  the  natioiis  and  happy  the  iKtooM 
that  welcome  me. 

The  school  is  my  work  shop;  here  I  stir 
ambition,  stimulate  ideals,  forge  the  keys 
that  open  the  doc»r  to  opportunity.  I  am 
the  source  of  inspiration,  the  aid  of  aepira- 
tloo.    I  am  irresistibie  power. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES.  JR. 

or  Ai.axAic* 
at  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESXNTATTVSS 

Tueadav,  October  9,  liSl 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 

It  ia  apparent  that  the  cotton  situaUoa 
aa  it  presently  exists  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member,  since  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  The  present  price 
the  tanner  is  receiving  for  his  cotton,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  of  living,  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  we  see  that  his  income  is  in- 
creased. The  following  letter  is  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  the  problem  and  offers 
a  solution  to  the  entire  matter.  I  sm- 
cerely  hope  other  Members  wiU  join  me 
in  this  appeal  to  the  Secretary. 
CoHcaaas  oar  thk  Unites  Statb, 

Housx  or  REPaasEKTATivaa, 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  5,  1951 
the  Honorable  dtaaus  F.  BaaMNaM, 
Secretary  o/  A^rriculture. 

Wiuhinirton.  D  C. 
1>BA«  Ma.  a»cw«TA«T :  Before  the  1951  cotton 
crop  was  planted  the  cotton  farmers  were  re- 
quested by  otir  Government  to  Increase  acre- 
age and  yields  m  order  to  provide  the  fiber 
necessary  to  meet  the  demand*  during  this 
present  period  of  national  emergecicy.  The 
patriotic  cotton  farmers  of  thJs  covmtry  re- 
sponded to  this  request  and%ave  produced — 
or  will  have  produced  when  crop  gather  ng  Is 
completed — 17,290.00i3  bales  this  crop  year, 
according  to  the  last  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment at  Agriculture. 

Since  the  picking  of  the  crop  commenced, 
we  have  seen  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  price 
of  cotton.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion, mclement  weather,  and  the  use  of  in- 
secticide, the  producers  are  receiving  for  their 
cotton  a  price  that  does  not  represent  a  fair 
return  on  their  Investmenu.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  with  the  nonoMChanized  farmer 
and  U\e  small  famUy  operator  wbo  na*  en- 
thu&ia»Ucally  gone  Into  the  production  of 
cotton  at  the  beckoning  of  our  Government. 
Pursuant  to  section  402  of  PubUc  Law 
439.  Eighty-first  Congress,  ynu  are  given  au- 
thority to  establish  a  price  on  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  In  ezoeas  of  the  minlmtim 
level  of  price  support,  after  public  bearings; 
and  to  establish  an  increased  level.  If  found 
neoeaaary  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  short- 
age In  tile  supply  of  an  agricultural  cim- 
modity  essentia!  to  national  welfare,  or  tn 
order  to  increase  or  maintain  the  prodtic- 
tlon  of  any  agricultural  commodity  in  the 
interest  of  national  security  It  is  appar- 
ent at  this  moment  tliat  we  must  continue 
to  tiave  an  excess  of  cotton  on  hand  at  all 
times  to  meet  the  nationiU  exigencies  that 
the  international  situation  ha*  brought 
about.  If  the  parity  price  of  cotton  were 
to  be  established  at  105  percent  of  parity. 
It  would  injure  to  this  year's  producer  a 
reasonable  return  Tor  his  cotton,  and  wotild 
ateo  Insure  to  the  prodticer  next  year  a  war- 
rant; that  would  jtKtlfy  him  to  conQnue  to 
produce  cotton.  An  announcement  at  this 
moment  that  you  will  bold  hearings  for  this 
purpose  will  have  the  added  advantage  of 
increasing  the  value  of  the  present  crop  to 
the  farmers,  as  well  as  assuring  the  required 
acreage  for  the  nert  year. 

The  ccmsensuB  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  we  win  bave  a  carry-orer  this  year  of 
apftroKlaaately  three  or  three  and  one- half 


mUlkm  bales.  If  this  esttaMta  Is  onfct, 
tbe  margin  of  surpliiB  wtU  be  aattrstf  iM 
low  tot  security  iiijupusss.  Tbs  tosat  adtoAi 
on  the  subject  feel  that  we  must  hav»  at 
least  4,000,000  bales  ot  stirfdns  oo  hma€  at 
al)  times  for  national -defease  reqidtw^eHta. 
Therefore,  from  ttaeee  figures  «•  mu 
elude  that  It  wOl  be  mrsassii  for  « to  < 
diMs  16,000.000  bales  in  the  UMS 
This  aeomtuatsB  tte  aesd  tat 
action.  For.  untaas  the  ibwsiiI 
the  future  price  bold  forth  _. 

nlty  for  our  farmers  to  have  a _ 

return  for  their  labors.  tDTestmetita.  hM  ef- 
forts, they  win  not  plant  tbe  aereags  la  Ha 
that  wlii  be  needed  to  attain  a  ItjOmM^ 
bale  crop, 

UnqoesUonahly  the  ootton  produoMB  ot 
tbis  country  oomprlss  the  knMat-taaawt 
group  of  our  entire  eeooaaDy  aad  It  Is  aif 
honest  and  firm  ooavletton  tliat  If  tttm  p>o< 
cedore  I  have  suggested  It  foDoved.  It  «IO 
meet  with  untvenal  saOitfaetlon  to  oar 
rarmers  and  will  not  tn  anywise  fliirtioj  «r 
Initire  the  economic  staMltty  ct  our 
This  would  afford  our  tarmeta  no 
consi<leratxm  than  la  pnsaartly  hata^  af- 
forded industry  and  other  segaMMs  xd  am 
national  eoonomy. 

It  win  be  greaUy  appcedated  tf  yon  wooM 
give  sympathetic  corwlderatlon  to  this  r«» 
quest  and  Initiate  wbaterer  actkn  ts 
aary  for  a  determinatkm  of  thte 
along  the  lines  that  I  bava 
Sincerely  youia. 


Ok  Ftttwn  ti  Hm  Cnum  Kl  m  ld|. 
T—i  RctircMst  It  Ui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BUIIMCK 


or  matm  •asora 
IK  THE  »3USI  OP  REPBSSZNTATXVn 

Tue$dav  October  9,  19SI 

Mr  BURDICK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

naturally  be  ioclined  to  favor  a  TiMwiimw 
advtxrated  by  Chairman  Caoaon,  aa  I  re- 
irartl  him  one  of  the  beet  friends  of  labor 
in  the  House  of  ReproaentatiTes.  lliere 
is  one  feature  of  his  Wl,  however,  that 
I  am  siire  has  not  had  sufficient  oomid- 
era  tion.  I  can  find  no  lav.  or  provision  «f 
any  law.  or  any  place  in  the  CixifltiUitlon. 
that  gives  the  power  to  anyone  to  penal- 
ise a  man — ^for  making  over  f9t  per 
mont^ — by  taking  away  from  him  a  part 
of  his  retimnent  fund  that  brionga  to 
him.  To  take  away  a  part  of  this  fond 
is  taking  property  from  him  without  doe 
process  of  law.  It  is  further  an  anmtl- 
ment  of  a  contract  which  has  existed  for 
years  contrarj-  to  law. 

Under  the  RaUway  R^ircment  Act. 
each  retired  worker  has  an  interest  in  a 
fund  which  he  himself  has  iaelped  to 
create  during  his  years  of  service.  Prom 
this  ftmd.  under  the  law,  he  is  entitled 
to  draw  monthly  paymenta. 

Who  created  this  fimd,  and  what  was 
the  contract  on  which  his  retirement  as- 
sessments were  made? 

The  workos  created  this  fnnd  them- 
selves through  the  yean  of  oootrihutioas 
which  they  have  made  to  that  fund. 

Upon  what  conditions  was  this  fuM 
created? 


i 
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The  cotwlliioiM  were  that  at  «  certain 
ace.  If  the  contrihutions  are  ketA  up,  the 
worker  cc\ild  retire  and  then  draw  out 
his  own  money. 

How.  m  the  Grosser  bill  It  provides  that 
if  a  retired  worker  draws  more  than  $50 
a  month  on  outside  work  he  loses  his 
benefit  payments.  We  will  say  that 
these  benefits  are  $70  per  month.  He 
loses  that  becavise  of  this  law  passed  30 
years  after  he  entered  into  this  contract 
of  retirement.  The  money  which  he 
loMS  is  his  own  money,  created  by  him- 
self and  others  acting  similarly. 

Does  anyone  here,  with  only  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  contend  that  we  here  in 
this  Congress  can  take  away  a  man's 
property  without  due  process  of  law? — 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Does  anyone  here  contend  that  we  can 
violate  a  contract  that  has  existed  for 
30  years  by  merely  passing  an  act  of 
Congress?— aee  X>artmouth  College  case 
on  contracts. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  does. 
It  takes  away  private  property  without 
due  process  of  law  and  it  violates  a  long- 
ezisting  contract,  upon  which  the  work- 
ers have  relied  for  30  years. 

This  cannot  be  done,  as  it  is  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

It  is  none  of  our  business  at  this  time 
«rhat  the  retired  worker  draws  for  out- 
side work.  It  is  his  ou-n  money,  and  if 
he  has  enterprise  and  energy  to  go  out 
and  eftm  more,  this  Congress  cannot 
impose  a  penalty  which  was  not  in  his 
original  contract 

To  put  a  limit  on  a  man's  earnings. 
when  his  payments  from  retirement  were 
created  by  himself,  is  saying  to  a  retired 
worker.  *You  retired  and  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  And  if  you  show  any 
life,  any  energy  and  activity— no  mat- 
ter how  beneficial  to  humanity— you 
cannot  have  the  savings  you  have  laid 
up  during  your  30  years  of  emplojinent." 

Such  a  doctrine  is  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional but  it  violates  all  the  cardinal 
principles  of  common  sense.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  prevents 
stKh  action,  as  the  framers  must  have 
bad  in  mind  that  some  Congress,  some- 
time, would  attempt  to  show  more  wis- 
dom than  the  framers.  and  destroy  the 
protection  to  a  citizen's  right  to  property. 

I  will  not  vote  for  a  provision  which 
I  know  to  be  unconstitutional,  nor  would 
I  vote  for  a  provision  which  to  my  mind 
carries  grave  doubts  of  its  consutution- 
ality. 


lrfuum*9  Latcft  ^^vAty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CURE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  Mxmmtjr 

ut  TBI  mouex  op  bjcpbesesttatives 
Thur»day.  October  4.  19SI 


directed  executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  cla&sify  and  stamp  as  secret 
or  confidential,  and  to  refuse  to  release 
to  the  press  or  to  anyone,  any  and  all  in- 
formation which,  in  the  ludpment  of  the 
agency  head,  might,  said  the  President, 
assist  waf  enemies. 

Perhaps  the  recent  and  repeated  dis- 
closure by  the  press  and  congresBkmal 
investigations  of  corruption,  not  only  in 
the  Presidents  pwlittcal  family,  but  of 
officials  prominent  in  executive  agencies. 
was  the  real  reason  for  this  order.  The 
President  is  not  only  irked,  but  greatly 
exasperated,  because  liKht  has  been 
thrown  on  the  appalhng  lack  of  honesty 
and  public  morality  of  so  many  of  those 
whose  conduct  he  deplores,  but  for  whom 
he  is  responsible.  That  publicity  the 
President  would  like  to  suppress. 

But  Mr.  Truman  is  i-esponsible  for  the 
press  leakage  of  information  to  the  en- 
emy. Through  Acheson.  he  stood  by 
Hiss,  high  in  the  State  Department,  who 
^■as  convicted  of  perjury  when  he  denied 
he  was  a  Communist.  He  personally 
characterized  the  efforts  of  congres- 
sional committees  and  Republicans  to 
expose  Communists  as  a  "red  herring." 
Members  of  his  administration  tried  to 
discredit  the  efforts  of  Chambers.  Eliza- 
beth Bentley  and  others  who  tried  to  ex- 
pose Hiss,  Judy  Coplon.  Dr.  Puchs,  Gub- 
itchev.  He  backed  Dawson  and  Vaughan. 
and  he  still  insists  that  Chairman  Boyle 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  is 
a  truthful  man.  of  unimpeachable  Integ- 
rity. 

Perhaps  the  President  is  sincere  in 
standing  behind  some  of  his  political 
cronies  and  appointees,  for  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  his  standard  of 
what  constitutes  good  conduct  in  a  pub- 
Uc  official  is  a  little  peculiar. 

But  the  President  reaches  the  height 
of  absurdity  when  he  charges  that  the 
press  has  been  supplying  our  enemies, 
that  is,  the  Communists  and  Stalin's 
agents,  with  information  which  should, 
for  our  own  protection,  be  suppressed. 
That  information  comes  from  him  or  his 
agencies.  It  was  the  President  who  gave 
out  the  story  on  the  "guided  missiles. ' 
It  was  the  President  who  ha.s  been  talk- 
ing publicly  about  the  atomic  bombs  of 
the  Russians  and  those  we  possess. 

Top  ofiQcials  in  the  armed  services, 
without  any  expression  of  disapproval 
from  the  President,  have  been  releasing 
information  to  the  press  about  our  pro- 
duction and  the  efficiency  of  this,  that. 
or  the  other  weapon  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. Stalm  s  representatives  sit  in  the 
press  galleries  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  have  access  to  propaganda  releases 
put  out  by  the  armed  services.  The 
Kremlin  has  long  had  friends  in  Mr, 
Truman's  administration. 

Only  last  Thursday.  October  4.  Am- 
bassador Philip  C.  Jessup,  appearing  t)e- 
fore  a  Senate  committee,  seeking  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  after  an  hour's 
prodding,  admitted  'that  he  continued 
to  endorse  the  activities  of  Frederick  'V. 
Field  for  many  years  after  he  discovered 
Field's  c<Hnmunistic  party  leanings." 

Jessup  admitted  that,  as  late  as  Au- 
gust 1.  1944.  he  had  written  a  letter  en- 
dorsing Field,  Alger  Hiss,  Lauchlin  Cur- 


rie.  Owen  Lattimore,  Harry  Dextef 
White,  and  John  Carter  Vincent  as  deflp- 
gates  to  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  chairman,  trustee, 
and  executive  committee  member  frdm 
1939  to  1945.  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
and  which  has  been  known  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization. 

The  President  is  still  backing  Jessvlp. 
who  was  unable  last  Thursday  to  fihd 
an  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him 
"Why  were  you  recommending  Fi^ld 
years  after  you  discovered  his  Commu- 
nist Party  leanings?"  I 

All  too  long— yes,  far  too  long— the 
President  has  given  his  support  to  men 
high  in  administrative  positions  who. 
like  those  named  above,  have  conceivied 
and  implemented  policies  which  workied 
out  to  the  benefit  of  the  Communists  ahd 
those  who  are  now  fighting  and  killijig 
our  men  in  Korea. 

The  security  of  the  Republic  has  been 
threatened,  not  by  press  releases,  but  by 
the  administration's  supTjort  of  indi- 
viduals like  those  named  and  others  of 
like  views,  whose  policies,  however  sin- 
cere and  patriotic  they  may  have  be^n. 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
Russia  as  a  world  power. 

Mr.  Truman  reaches  the  height  of 
absurdity  when  he  charges  that  a  free 
press  is  a  dangerous  instrumentality,  in 
a  Republic. 


Landlords  and  Merchants  Liquidated  by 
Chinese  Communists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  ! 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN, 

or  wiscoirsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATlVBS 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Chinese  Communists  airk  to 
dominate  every  phase  of  everyone's  life 
in  China.  The  landlords  and  merchants 
are  being  systematically  liquidated!  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  complete  domiha- 
tion.  ' 

I  include  herewith  the  third  of  a  seties 
of  articles  by  Everett  S.  Allen,  which  Ap- 
peared in  the  New  Bedford  (Malss. ) 
Standard-Times,  of  Jtme  28, 1951: 

Death   to   Chinise  Lani&oww,   MncH^ms 
DscRXXD  BT  CoMJCcrvum  n«  Puaos 
(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

This  is  the  story  of  how  two  Chinese  land- 
lords were  mtroduced  to  death  by  th^  Com- 
munists. At  this  moment,  with  the  Nation- 
alist forces  under  wraps  on  Formosa,  owe  of 
th«  deadliest  weapons  of  the  Mao-Chlang 
war  la  propaganda.  These  two  landUnla. 
Hu  Pa  and  Uncle  Chen,  were  seieetad— ode  by 
communism,  the  other  by  nationaliim* — M 
symbols  of  agrarian  reform  in  action.      I 

Relatively  Insignificant  In  themselves  they 
assume  historic  Importance  because,  lllie 
villains  and  heroes  In  storybooks,  their  lives 
and  deaths  have  been  recorded  for  the  *ilfl- 
catlon  of  the  Chinese  peoi^e.  I 

The  Communists  did  nort  come  Into  pbwn 
on  a  wave  of  public  enthusiasm.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  Chinese  people,  hamstrung  by  U- 
Uteracy  and  Insulartty,  are  not  Interest^  In 
gavemment  and  wish  oniy  to  br  left  aloi^e  tn 
pMW*.     But   to   many   of    the   reiaainin^   10 
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percent,  the  ma)or  hope  In  the  Communist 
regime  was  the  promise  of  agrarian  reform. 
Mao'a  bade  plank  In  the  ptuty  platform  was 
that  be  wouid  take  the  land  from  the  land- 
lords and  distribute  It  among  the  peasants. 
The  landlCH-ds.  called  tigers  '  by  the  Com- 
munista,  were  described  by  Maos  propa- 
g^n^/tf  spokauDcn  as  persons  who  ovmcd  the 
bulk  of  tb«  forest  land  and  tea  and  bamboo 
plantations.  They  had  estates  the  size  of 
counties.  Behind  the  landlords  stood  the 
Chiang  Kal-sbek  government.  They  were 
aU-powerful.  Their  word  was  law.  Local 
administration  was  In  their  hands,  and  they 
could  do  aa  they  wished  with — and  even  kill — 
any  peasant. 

LIKZ   SLAVS    HOLOCaS 

In  defense  of  the  landlord  system,  a  well- 
informed  Chinese  liberal  in  this  country  de- 
8C^l^e8  them  «  "the  many  being  persecuted 
for  the  few.  In  the  same  manner  as  were  the 
slave  holders  of  American  Southern  Stat«." 
per*  evil,  most  were  Indlffererit  toward 
pMManta.  A  few  wM-e  barbarous,  but 
moat  were  tolerable,  even  though  unpro- 
grtmttn.  They  represeited  an  archaic  sys- 
tem, but  nevertbeleBB  a  aystem  which  would, 
at  least,  have  prevented  chaos  tn  a  transi- 
tory period  which  .already  was  under  way  be- 
fore World  War  n. 

Immediately  after  the  Communist  "libera- 
tion." It  was  necessary  to  determine  Im- 
mediately the  party's  frtends  and  enemies 
People's  comnilltees  were  set  up.  including 
land-reform  work  teams.  Peasant  meet- 
ings were  held,  at  which  the  workers  were 
acquainted  with  the  party  s  policy  Finally, 
came  the  general  meeting  at  which  all  vll- 
lagen  whose  social  stattis  was  questionable 
were  evaluated. 

In  Laohu  village.  Hunan,  about  1.000  per- 
sons gathered  In  the  open  square  before  the 
gray  brick  building  of  a  former  ancestral 
shrine  that  now  is  the  office  of  the  Peasants' 
Association.  Audience  participation  is  rec- 
ngnlid  as  ulghly  valtiable  by  the  Conunu- 
Btok  Party. 

The  party  chairman  said,  "We  must  be 
careful  not  to  let  any  wolves  slip  in  among 
ttxe  sheep.  We  must  not  take  friend  for 
enemy  or  the  other  way." 

An  elderly  man  In  rags  said  he  was  a  poor 
p— sant  "Llarl"  shouted  an  Irate  worker. 
and  went  on  to  detail  the  land  he  owned 
tn  otlMr  Tillages.  On*  wlio  claimed  to  l>e  a 
mldilli  peasant  was  formerly  a  Kuomlntang 
oSfclal  and  many  peasants  accused  him  of 
extortion  and  various  oUmt  crimes. 

TWXMTT-nx   CAIXO   LANBLO«DS 

At  last,  26  families  were  declared  to  be 
landlords.  "If  you  do  not  agree  with  this 
claaalflcatlon,"  they  were  told,  "you  can  ap- 
peal to  th*  people's  tribunal.  Meanwhile, 
you  must  obey  the  law.  You  can  work  on 
the  land  but  no  sabotage,  killing  of  live- 
stock, qr  other  tricks  will  t>e  tolerated." 
Rich  peasants  were  told  that  so  long  as  they 
did  not  side  with  the  landlords  and  try  to 
sabotage  the  land  refcHTn.  ttwy  would  be 
protected  by  the  other  peasants. 

Hu  Pa  was  declared  to  be  a  landlord.  A 
fiood  of  accusations  came  against  him  each 
day  at  the  otBce  of  the  New  Peasants  Asso- 
ciation. On  a  sunny  morning,  the  peasants 
hurried  to  Laohu  to  discuss  his  crimes  and 
accuse  him  at  a  public  meeting.  A  make- 
shift stage  had  been  erected  on  a  piece  of 
fallow  land,  with  a  poruait  of  Chairman 
Mao  In  the  center  and  the  five-star  fiags  of 
the  RepubUc  fioatlng  overhead. 

Some  hundreds  of  children  gathered  In 
the  front  row.  singing  the  favorite  popular 
song.  "Who  feeds  whom?  Let  us  consider. 
Vrui  rice  grow  without  labor?  Withotit  toll, 
landlords,  there  are  no  mountains  of  grain 
•  •  •."  Young  men  and  women  mlUtla 
with  red  armbands  ai^d  carrying  spears  pa- 
trolled the  meeting  place.  Hu  Pa  was 
marched   to  the  platform  and  the  peasants 
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began  to  shout,  "Down  with  the  tyrant 
Hu  Pa." 

Lao  Mao,  head  of  the  land  reform  aork 
team,  spoke  for  the  government.  "Do  not 
be  afraid  of  your  feudal  oppressors,"  he  said, 
"for  the  people's  government  will  back  you 
to  the  hUt." 

A  laborer  said  Hu  Pa  killed  his  brother 
In  1927  and  denied  him  a,  coSn,  An  old 
woman,  weeping  with  rage  and  sorrow,  said 
Hu  Pa  killed  her  son  and  beat  her.  A  man 
In  the  uniform  of  the  peoples  liberation 
army  bared  his  back  and  said  Hu  Pa  had 
him  beaten  and  left  those  scars,  and  more- 
over buried  his  grandfather  alive  for  fa'lure 
to  pay  lull  rent. 

SIXTY  ACCrSEXS 

More  than  60  accusers  appeared  and  there 
were  more  who  could  not  be  he.-^rd  because 
darkness  was  near.  The  Peasants'  Associa- 
tion decided  to  send  Hu  Pa  to  the  people's 
tribunal.  This  brought  stormy  applause  and 
the  chanting  of  people's  government  slo- 
gans. Said  Peiptng.  "The  peasants  knew 
that  their  heaviest  burden  was  gone  and  they 
could  soon  begin  the  great  land  distribution." 

On  the  following  day.  the  oflVclal  Commu- 
nist news  bureau  announced.  "The  trial' 
and  execution  of  Hu  Pa.  tyrant  and  mur- 
derer, gave  8  great  Impetus  to  the  land  re- 
form movement  in  Laohu.  The  membership 
of  the  Peasants'  Association  siiot  up.  Obvi- 
ously, the  government  meant  what  it  said." 

ITie  Communists  thought  highly  enough 
of  Hu  Pa's  case  to  broadcast  it  on  their  offi- 
cial radio  network  in  English  Morse  code  for 
North  American  consumption. 

The  second  landlord  was  Uncle  Chen, 
father  of  Chen  Chlh-lung.  who  attended 
Kwangsi  State  University.  The  youth.  Chih. 
was  very  hajjpy  at  that  time  because  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  "anderground 
unit.  He  led  a  group  called  the  First  Under- 
groiud  Team  of  Nannlng  and  he  spent  hours 
telling  the  lao  paisheng  (common  people) 
to  welcome  the  liljeratlon  army  when  it  en- 
tered Nannlng.  He  spent  more  hours  writ- 
ing numerous  propaganda  leaflets  for  wel- 
coming the  liberation  army. 

Chih  came  from  an  ordinary  farming 
family.  His  father's  wealth,  amazed  by 
years  of  tolling  and  saving,  consisted  of  two 
draft  cows  and  a  small  amount  of  land.  And 
yet.  the  father  was  accused  by  the  Commu- 
falst  cadres  of  t>eing  a  local  despot  and  an 
exploiter  of  the  poor. 

Comrade  Chlh-lung,  who  had  worked  liard 
and  long  for  the  liberation  army,  was  In- 
fviriated  and  shocked  with  surprise  when  he 
heard  the  news  viiat  his  father  was  arrested. 

KXPeLLID  rOR  DB7TNDINC   r,^TH^X 

In  a  symposium  of  Nanning  youth.  Brother 
Chih-lung  stood  up  and  defended  his  lather 
He  said  the  wealth  hl.<!  family  had  was  less 
than  that  of  a  poor  peasant  and  it  was  wrong 
to  arrest  his  father.  At  the  meeting,  the 
political  director  Jumped  up  and  assailed 
Chih-lung  as  having  "Incompatible 
thoughts  ■  and  "obstinate  mind"  Purther- 
miore.  he  was  expelled  as  a  member  of  the 
youth  corps. 

After  this  blow.  Brother  Chlh-lung  became 
meiitally  confused.  When  he  received  the 
report  that  his  father  was  sentenced  tc  death, 
he  lost  his  mind  He  cried,  slehed,  and 
mumbled  repeatedly  to  himself,  saying. 
"Chairman  Mao  Is  not  a  man.  but  a  beast. 
Is  this  the  reward  of  liberation?  Is  this 
the  emancipation  of  the  poor?"  And  by 
and  by.  he  disappeared. 

Uncle  Chen's  case  was  selected  by  the  Na- 
tionalists at  Taipei  as  symbolic  of  the  Com- 
munists' cver-broadenlng  purge.  Both  his 
and  Hu  Pa's  case  were  used  as  propaganda. 
Undoubtedly,  there  were  many  Hu  Pa's  and 
Uncle  Chen's,  some  evil,  some  persecuted 
grievously,  but  none  ever  got  a  trial  by  Jury, 
none  ever  had  the  right  of  appeal  and  none 
ever  wiis  convicted  on  other  than  the  most 
tmobjective  word-of-mouth  evidence. 


The  Communist  purge,  including  the 
slaughter  of  the  landlords,  followed  a  daA> 
nite  pattern.  At  first,  those  laniUoitls  •*- 
lected  for  trial  and  death  were  Ukm*  wlKiaa 
wrongdoings  already  were  widely  known  and 
deeply  resented.  Immediately,  th*  pMpI* 
felt,  "Here  then.  Is  real  Justice,  com*  to  vm 
at  last." 

Those  persons  next  marked  for  death  by 
the  part;-  were  those  whose  crimes  were  un- 
known or  minor  or  perhaps  even  noncxtsfenit. 
Opportunlcts.  shllls.  and  stooges,  or  dis- 
gruntled employees  of  the  victim  were  in- 
duced by  coercion  or  bribery  to  testify  In 
public  against  the  accused.  Usually  the 
defendants  in  this  second  group  were  persons 
who  were  rot  popular,  and  of  whom,  there- 
fore, the  public  was  willing  to  tielleve  erll. 

But  theie  came  the  day  when  a  defendant 
stood  on  the  banner-draped  platform  and 
there  were  those  in  the  crowd  who  knew  be 
was  neither  unpopular  nor  evil.  There  were 
those  who  were  there  by  compulsion,  who 
knew  the  witnesses  were  lying. 

NO  Ukirrs  TO  ptraci 

Then  came  the  chUl  of  rcallzatton.  Frasn 
being  grateful  at  bein^  relieved  ci  tyrants, 
they  b«'came  terror-stricken  when  they  saw 
the  purge  had  no  limits.  As  a  mac  in  dan- 
ger turns  his  back  to  the  waU,  the  Chinaea 
turned  only  to  his  famUy,  daring  to  trust  no 
one  else. 

And  e\en  the  unity  of  family,  heart  of 
China's  philosophy  for  centuries,  was  denied 
him  as  the  Communist  Party  deftly  aimed 
at  undermining  all  loyalties  to  unit*  other 
than  the  State 

The  Hangchow  working  committee  of  the 
youth  league  commended  Kuo  Cheng-faoc, 
a  14-year-old  youth  cub,  for  repbrttng  a  rW- 
ative.  Ho  Shu-Wen,  as  a  "despot  and  special 
agent "  to  the  public  security  organlaattao. 
The  act  reflected,  the  committee  said,  "tba 
quality  of  gallant  intelligence. " 

Kwantung  regional  news  servlc*  in  Dalrm 
commented  on  May  4.  "The  people's  eye*  are 
brlgh'  as  snow."  The  people's  strengtii  Is 
great.  If  everyone  Increases  his  rlgllane*, 
assists  the  public  security  authorities  in  eol- 
lectlng  data  and  boldly  exposes  the  criminals, 
the  counterrevolutionaries  will  be  oomplet^ 
Isolated  and  will  have  no  place  to  hide  be- 
fcire  the  millions  of  eyes  of  the  pea|te. 

"Everyone  yells  and  tries  to  kill  the  rat 
which  crosses  a  street.  If  the  people  dem- 
onstrate their  strength.  It  Is  easy  to  wipe  oat 
all  counterrevolutionaries." 


Soil  CoBserratioa  Profrets — Part  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WiCKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBSSKNTAIITSB 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exr«nd  my  rnnarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowiiig  addreas 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  the  Feon- 
svlvania  Teachers'  Laboratory.  State 
College,  Pa.,  July  15, 1950: 


Son.  CoNSxavAKox 

It  always  gives  me  great  satisfactkia  to 
have  the  opportunity  o<  taHctog  abovt  aoU 
and  water  conservation  wtVx  peopl*  Wbo  «rs 
sincerely  interested  in  helping  to  ucAf  the 
problem,  as  you  so  obviously  are. 

Being  engaged  In  the  edueatloBal  dMa  «f 
the  matter,  you  are  naturally  ojuomm 
the  solid  facts  and  firores  rdatttf  to 
conservation  of  our  nattiral 
the  job  of  making  the 
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Ibcm.  At  ft  pnctleel  loU  eooMrrttlontet.  I 
UfeffviM  MB  eonecnwd  wtth  th«  fact* — not 
«nh  tbcKvtaa.  (uoivark.  balfwcy  )ote.  or 
tb*  rvprcMotatlom  ol  thaw  wtM  bowl  about 
tfupUeaUoB  Mitf  forftt  about  eoopwatton. 

On*  of  tb*  tblovi  xkMdcd  at  thta  crucUl 
■tttft  of  our  national  ltf«,  It  awms  to  m«.  la 
more  of  vbat  you  are  doing  here  In  this 
TMCbcn'  LAboratorjr — eoopetattnit  with  one 
aootbcr  and  prcpulnc  people  to  help  witb 
the  folutioB  at  our  nattMua  problems. 

There  are  •oca*,  pnbapa.  who  feci  that  only 
tmrmtn  need  be  tntcr«at«(l  in  the  problem 
or  aoa  eooMTvatlon— the  blfSMt  ot  all  our 
problcnia,  la  my  oplnlcn.  It's  my  ronTic- 
ttoo  we  abouM  all  be  very  deeply  tnterested 
In  thta  Ktapsikdoua  Job  of  eoil  defense  what- 
ever our  pecopntlon  or  wbereTrr  we  Uee. 
Sou  d«r«iL4e  to  as  tndtopensabte  part  of  our 
first  lln*  of  nattonal  defenM  Stout  aoldicrt 
wttb  suns  and  abelli.  asd  thlpa  and  plan««. 
are  an  ia<llap*aaaJ->'M  part  of  that  tint  tine 
of  defense,  too.  The  two  are  muvuaily  sua- 
taining.  as  everyoiM  knows. 

And  farmlnc  according  to  modern  soil 
eonsenraUon  nMrtbods  la  not  limited  In  Its 
effects  and  beneflta  just  to  the  farma  on 
which  sucb  methods  are  practleod.  It  Is 
closelT  related  to  th«  profttabteneae  of  In- 
dustry, the  well-being  of  municipalities,  snd 
tbe  bcaitb  and  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  our  national  policy 
•nd  public  tbinXtng.  with  few  excepUons, 
are  agresd  on  the  utter  necessity  of  conserv- 
ing and  making  prodocttT«  use  ot  our  ixtter- 
locking  resources  of  land,  water,  forest  grass, 
cnltlTatcd  crops,  and  wlldlire  Research,  ed- 
ucation, laud  Inventories,  and  the  sijccessful 
use  and  profitable  results  of  «oiI  conserrntion 
hare  brought  lis  to  tills  new  concept  of  the 
Importance  of  land  and.  also,  of  the  need  for 
kcci^Qg  the  Uod  permanently  productive. 
The  practical  application  of  this  concept  is 
being  demonstrated  on  a  progressivelj  wider 
scale  from  year  to  ye&r  all  over  the  country 
by  farmers  ia  soU  conserT&tion  dtstrlccs. 
Tbess  farmcni,  in  th«  finest  spirit  ot  coopera- 
tion, ars  striking  effectively  at  the  root  ol  the 
•tU.  Tboa*  of  XM  in  U>c  Soil  Conserratiou 
Service  arc  proud  to  bave  been  Asked  to  nelp 
tbe  districts  with  technical  assistance.  By 
enlisting  the  cooperative  efforts  of  i.uid- 
boiders,  Ghtveramcnt  aiMl  iht  public,  wurlLir^ 
togSFtbsr,  are  demonstrating  their  spfrciAl 
•daptabU  Cy  fof  getting  oonservauon  ac<uni- 
pliahrd. 

paoovcTixi  LAJvs's  ueJ>osTAifcs  IN  ora 

aCONOMT 

It  wxtuld  be  most  convenient  for  the  I'est 
of  us  If  we  could  pass  all  the  responsibility 
for  soil  conser\'attcn  back  to  the  farmer — 
the  Pennsylvania  tobacco  irower.  the  Ic«a 
com  farmer,  the  Kansas  wheat  producer  the 
Texas  cattlemen,  or  tbe  Alabama  cotton 
pianter — and  let  tbe  matter  rest  there.  But 
our  economy  isn't  built  that  way.  The  land 
ts  still  the  source  oS  a  very  large  share  of 
cor  original  weattb.  llantrfacturers.  b(Lnk- 
ers.  mcrcbants.  doctors,  teacbers.  ministers, 
writers,  and  all  tbe  rest  of  vis.  in  Plula- 
aetphla,  At^BU,  Dallaa.  San  Ftacclsco,  are 
dlre^y  affected  toy  what  happens  u:>  our 
prodactlve  land,  which  is  the  bas«  of  our 
national  vtgor  and  welfare. 

Wk  are  affected.  beale&Uy.  aa  consumei-s  of 
the  UilB|i  UiM  are  produced  from  the  imd: 
and  «e  are  aff'Mtad^  too.  wtth  respect  to  our 
Income.  Soeae  of  tas  are  doubUcas  affected 
tbrougb  tke  effeec  of  poor  land  on  tbe  ntitn- 
ttoaat  ealQs  or  food. 

THe  iMportaaM  ot  producuet  land  in  our 
•eooflMy  iMWOlf  eaa  be  oversapbaslaed.  A 
Mdt  at  daabea  er  a  pair  of  sboce  is  jwjiu- 
IB  PMtdhiiigti  or  Stw  Voou,  but  tbe 
MbOmt  ^Mato  fosa  iBlo  tbe  finliitaeil 
■Mr  kOTB  kaan  prodnoad  on  a  ewt- 
hk  aom  tlWB  a  tlMCMMHMi  mttea  a  way. 
09  P<aplfc  Iwffimilnff  vltb  the 
blaaaelC.  an  ^a^aOuat.  wboU7  or 
partly  tor  tbdr  iiifiiw e    tlxtr  living — or  tbe 


prncs>s<i  involved  In  getting  that  suit  of 
clothes  or  pair  of  shoes  into  ycui  clothes 
dosct  or  mine.  There  are  railroad  men  and 
tnaeksra.  weavers.  leaiber  workrrs.  advertis- 
ing men.  stenographers,  bankers,  package 
manufacturers,  salesmen.  whotesAlers,  retail- 
ers, dttd  msny  more.  I  hardly  need  to  go  into 
furibcr  detail  beeatMe  the  sanve  situation  Is 
true  of  every  package  of  bacon,  piece  of  fur- 
niture, or  tbe  many  other  soil -produced  items 
prociaaed  or  manufactured  by  the  great  in- 
dustrial plants  d  the  Nation  These  pro- 
ducers, processors,  snd  £l»strlbin(«-s  are.  in 
turn,  buyers  of  goods  snd  services  on  their 
own  account.  They  patronize  doctors,  den- 
tl«tx,  lawyers,  garden-supply  shops,  and 
nurseries,  bnrber  sbopa  and  beauty  parlors. 
They  go  to  the  movies  and  ball  games.  They 
buy  bouaes.  automobiles,  radios,  television 
sets,  newspapers,  electric  irons,  snd  light 
bulbs.  They  ride  in  Pullman  cars.  They 
hunt  and  fish,  play  golf,  and  take  pictures. 
Tbelr  taxes  help  build  roads  and  bridges, 
schools  and  hospitals,  ships  and  airplanes. 

aMOOMT  or  noovcTvrt  land  is  'TMms 

80  tt  is  that  every  Interest  in  the  country 
has  a  stake  In  gettir^  the  quickest  possible 
solution  to  this  problem  of  safegu.ardlng  our 
remaininc;  limited  supply  of  productive  land, 
which  la  the  source  of  sll  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  otir  food,  as  well  as  of  all  our  wood 
products. 

Although  we  In  thia  country  are  not  in 
danger  of  going  hungry  any  tlaie  soon  be- 
cause of  our  land's  running  oirt,  tbe  amount 
of  productive  land  we  have  left  is  much  more 
limited  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the 
supply  Is  still  shrinking  We  have  left  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  only  atmut  4<S0,- 
000.000  acres  of  good,  first -class  land,  count- 
ing sll  the  good  land  that  is  tn  ctiltivation 
now  and  all  that  can  be  brought  into  profit- 
able cultivation  by  presently  feasible  means. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  been  using 
for  crop  production  and  rotatlrnal  pasture 
around  350,000  000  to  400  DOC 000  acres. 
annually  Something  like  70.000,000  acres 
of  this  farmed  area,  however,  ts  iin- 
favorable  for  lue  as  cropiaxkd  and  should  be 
diverted  permanently  to  grass  or  trees.  All 
but  about  100.000  COO  seres  of  the  460.000.000 
acres  of  good,  {sroductlve  land.  In  use  or 
available,  is  or  would  be  without  protection, 
susceptible  to  severe  damage  by  erosion, 
waterlogging,  floods,  accumulation  of  alkali. 

Our  land  cr.patjiliry  survey  Indicates  that 
more  than  47  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  land 
falls  tn  classes  I.  II.  arul  ni— land  which  is 
suitable  for  continuous  cultivation,  with 
careful  conservation  treatment  of  classes  n  - 
and  III  lands.  Nine  percent,  consists  of  class 
IV,  a  borderline  type  which  can  be  ctilti- 
vated  safely  only  occasionally;  and  about  29 
percent  consists  of  l.ind  of  classes  V.  VI.  and 
vn,  suited  only  for  growing  trees  or  grass. 
Clasa  Vin  land,  the  only  other  class.  Is  useful 
lor  wildlife  and  recreation. 

Sroskw,  according  to  our  soli  conservation 
surveys,  has  been  severe  on  at>out  43OXiO0 
acres  of  Pennsylvania  s  farmland  and  serious 
on  some  14.275.0O0  acres.  Altogether.  51  per- 
cent Of  all  the  land  in  the  State  has  been 
seriously  or  severely  damaged  (and  this  is 
JBore  than  half  of  the  State's  farmland). 
Pennsy.'vania  ts  not  as  l>ad  off  in  this  respect 
aa  aoose  of  tbe  ovUer  States,  but  the  problem, 
netertbeJesa,  la  qiute  serious  enough. 

BOmO    aOSRTBtMG    ABOUT   LAND    WASTaCX 

Because  eroded  land  is  scattered  around 
tbe  country  in  many  thousands  of  parcels — a 
gtilUed  field  here,  a  sheet -eroded  slope 
ttoare  many  people  are  inclined  to  overlook 
what  la  happening  to  our  producilvf>  land. 
and  to  discount  Ita  importance  because  they 
cant  ttonaUae  tbe  enormity  of  the  damage. 
'niaia  ars  too  many  details  tor  sumxnarlza- 
ttOB  tbroQsb  "ptettire  windows." 

But  with  good  land.  Uke  some  of  yours. 
worth  gias  an  acre  or  more.  14.700.000  acres 
seriously  or  severely  damaged  brings  the  cost 


of  erosion.  If  we  assume  only  tflii  per  acre 
damage  to  the  land,  to  nearly  a  bill  on  dollars 
worth  of  Pennsylvania  farmland  wastefaily 
depreciated  And.  of  course,  th"  cost,  in 
the  absence  of  efffctlvesoll  conservation,  goea 
on  in  some  measure  year  after  yei  r. 

What  would  happen,  I  wonder,  1  anythllng 
like  that  kind  of  preventable  damage  and 
depreciation  were  eating  away  at  y  ^ur  inctus- 
trial  plants  and  stores,  your  machinery, 
buildings,  railways,  and  so  on?  Vou  wcKild 
do  something  sbout  It — that's  wiat  wrtuld 
happen  most  certainly,  especially  1:  the  da-nn- 
age  should  get  worse  and  spread  more  and 
more,  like  erosion  damage  does  ^rith  every 
rain,  where  tbe  land  is  not  protected. 

And  for  pcsdsely  the  tame  tmmati — becstuse 
it's  (Ood  toattaaas  to  protect  and  prolong  the 
productive  Ute  of  tbe  productlvt  land  on 
which  our  biggest  and  most  bask  business, 
our  agriculture,  depends — we  ared<klng  aoaie- 
thtng  to  halt  the  dissipation  of  oui  irreplace- 
able soil.  We  are  doing  it — State -wide,  Ha- 
tlon-wide,  community  by  commuilty.  farm 
by  farm,  acre  by  acre  (of  entire  farms)  — 
tiirougn  nuxlern  soil  conservatiOT.   farming. 

Today  you  will  find  this  relatively  new  but 
already  tried  and  proved  kind  of  1  arming  in 
OQDstantly  wider  tee  as  far  ss  United  States 
land  extends  in  any  direction.  I  l:ave  refer- 
ence to  the  soil  and  water  cooservaUon  farm- 
ing which  '*'«^b««5l— T  of  tbe  Natlcn  are 
carrying  on  thsmnives  throtigh  tlielr  fatm- 
M'-organiaed  and  farmer-managed  soil  o^n- 
servatlon  districts,  with  the  technical  bel^  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  sup- 
port and  aaetotnnre  they  draw  fro  31  various 
other  aooroes.  governmental  anC  private. 
And  now  some  other  countries  also  ue  adopt- 
ing this  conservation  pattern  in  their  tiffri- 
culture.  with  soil  conservation  districts  to 
help — as  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Mexi- 
co, and  some  of  the  countries  of  Australia. 

WHAT    MOOBBW    SOIL   OOtTSaBVATl^li    IS 

BefOTe  we  discuss  the  sabject  any  tur- 
ther.  I  think  we  should  stop  a  moment  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  modern  sell  cooier- 
▼atjon : 

Modem  soil  conservation  onslsts  of  the 
kind  of  sound  land  use  and  protectl  in  needed 
to  keep  the  land  permanently  ])rochK:tlva 
while  in  tise. 

It  meana  cotttoartng  and  terracing  land 
that  needs  such  treatment,  and  scrip  chop- 
ping and  stubble  mulching  the  land  aa 
needed,  along  arlth  supporting  ptactlce4  d 
crop  rotations,  cover  crops,  green- maniiring 
crops,  etc..  wbesevsi  needed.  It  means  guiiy 
control.  sraMlla<wg  water  ouUeU  building 
farm  ponds,  locating  farm  roads  ( nd  feAcea 
as  nearly  on  the  contour  as  practicable, 
planting  ataep.  erodlble  land  to  grass!  or 
trees,  deveIo{Hn£nt  of  good  pastuns  and  ide- 
voting  good  manageinent  to  them  after  liiey 
have  been  developed.  ' 

Where  land  is  too  wet.  modem  soil  Con- 
servation calls,  moreover,  for  drai  lage,  y^Mh 
full  consideration  given  to  wildlife  needs. 
If  it  U  too  dry  it  calls  for  irrigaUcn;  if  sub- 
ject to  wind  eroelon.  It  calls  for  s  ind  strip- 
ping, tree  planting,  growing  cover  crops,  ^nd 
stubble-mulch  farming.  If  plant  ntrtrieiits, 
lime,  and  the  humus  supply  of  ttm  soU  bave 
been  depleted,  it  calls  for  fertllbatlon  fnd 
addition  of  lime  and  organic  iiatter.'  If 
water-soluble  salts  have  acctmiula»rfd'  In 
toxic  quantities  (alkali),  as  In  ptrts  of  the 
West,  it  calls  for  both  drainage  i  nd  leach- 
ing out  of  the  salts  by  flooding.  And  mod- 
ern soil  conservation  calls  also  for  the  -use 
of  the  best  of  the  moat  adaptabl>  varieties 
of  crops  as  well  ss  the  most  efBclett  (rf  avail- 
able  adaptable   tools. 

Ifodem  soil  cc«iservatJon  likewise  calls 
for  flood  control  and  reservoir  protection 
(municipal  and  other  kinds)  by  treatroent 
of  whole  watersheds  with  the  right  con^bl- 
natlons  of  practices,  land  tise,  and  sttiall 
structures  In  the  smaller,  upper  vaterstteda 
where    flood  waters    start.      Applied    at   !the 
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right  time  and  place,  sucb  watershed  treat- 
ment saves  soil  and  reduces  flood  and  sedi- 
mentation damage,  sttires  water  In  the  soil 
for  plant  use.  and.  where  conditions  are 
favorable.  In  the  underground  strata  for 
pumping.  As  a  part  of  the  modern  soii- 
conservatlon  Job.  city  sewage  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  streams  and  treated  for  use  on 
the  land,  as  some  cities  are  new  doing 

And  of  course,  an  indispensable  part  of 
modern  soil  conservation  Is  a  supporting 
program  of  research,  such  as  will  provide  for 
tbe  welfare  of  the  land  st  all  times,  and  give 
farmers  all  the  advantages  tht  progressive 
science  can  contribute.  Also,  a  conunulng. 
vigorous  program  of  soli  conservation  educa- 
tion should  bs  made  a  part  of  our  teaching 
from  kindergarten  on  through  college.  And. 
modern  soil  conservation  calls  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  effective  work,  that  has  a 
chance  for  i>ermanency.  Such  measvtres  are 
not  Intended  to  be  used  for  Just  a  single 
year  or  cropping  season.  They  are  the  ba^s 
of  land  permanency  and  that  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  have  a  permanent  agriculture. 

ONLT    OirZ   COBKBCT   COIVSEKVATION    rORMULA 

There  is  only  one  correct  formula  for  do- 
ing the  soil-  and  water-conservation  Job 
right — regardless  of  what  anybody  may  try 
to  tell  you.  That  formula  consists  of  treat- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  Isnd  on  s  farm  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  needs  as  deter- 
mined by  condition,  and  using  each  kind  ac- 
cording to  its  capability  for  continued  safe 
and  economical  production — whether  that 
be  for  field  crops.  pMtsture.  timber,  or  wild- 
life. 

If  there  Is  any  activity  of  mankind  that 
requires  the  most  scrupulous  use  of  all  that 
land  science  and  hydraulics  and  agronomy 
can  provide.  It  is  the  work  of  keeping  our 
land  permanently  productive  and  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  water  supply. 
There  are  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  hun- 
dred soil-  and  water-conservation  measures 
now  being  used  In  the  program  of  the  Soil 
Conserv'Stion  Service  to  halt  erosion,  con- 
serve rainfall,  and  Improve  the  land.  Each 
measure  is  used,  as  tbe  sltutlon  detnands. 
to  meet  a  definite  land  need  or  tc  produce  a 
specifically  desired  result  Usually,  combi- 
nations of  several  measures  are  essential. 

A  hundred  years  of  farming  experience  In 
this  country  has  proved  definitely  that  no 
aingle  practice,  applied  arbitrarily  on  a  whole 
field  or  a  farm,  will  control  erosion  and 
maintain  soil  productivity  permanently,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  planting  of  an  entire  field 
or  farm  to  grass  or  tresa.  And  w^  can't  live 
by  grass  and  tress  alone.  Except  where  the 
land  is  used  for  grass  ca  forest,  single- 
practice  soil  conservation  cant  be  successful. 
In  the  great  msjority  of  cases  because  it 
almost  always  is  inad^uate  to  cope  with 
tbe  diverse  land  conditions  and  complicated 
requirements  of  sound  land  use  and  protec- 
tion. Imposed  by  nature.  Some  single  prac- 
tlesa.  sucb  as  contouring,  stubble-mulching, 
rotation,  or  manuring  will  bring  some  tem- 
porary t>enefits  to  entire  fields  or  farms:  but 
they  cannot  get  the  Job  done  on  anything 
approximating  a  permanent  basis,  except  on 
the  relatively  small  areas  of  the  very  best 
quality  land  (land  of  capability  class  I). 

NO  SHOBT-CtTTS  TO  LASTXirG   80Q.  CONSXaVATIOK 

So  I  want  to  emphasise  as  strongly  as  I 
can  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  quality 
and  completeness  In  the  protection,  develop- 
ment. Improvement,  and  proper  use  and 
management  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources— In  Pennsylvania  or  anywhere  else. 
Kach  acre  of  land,  as  already  pointed  out, 
must  be  used  according  to  its  individual 
capabilities  and  treated  according  to  its 
aaada.  because  each  acre  of  land,  like  each 
iMnnaii  being,  is  different  from  any  other 
acre. 

Likewise,  each  watershed,  whether  large 
or  small,  must  be  used  and  treated  accord- 
li^  to   its  specific  physical   peculiarities.  If 


we  are  properly  to  conserve,  develop,  and 
use  the  water  and  land  resources  of  that 
partictilar  watershed — or  any  watershed. 

If  there  were  some  simple  remedy  for  our 
land  and  water  problems  that  could  be  ap- 
plied everywhere,  according  to  a  standardized 
treatment  or  formula,  the  Job  would  be  rela- 
tively easy.  But  there  is  no  cure-all.  no 
short-cut  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
Nothing  less  will  suffice  than  a  painstaking 
study  of  each  acre,  each  field,  and  each  water- 
shed, and  the  appropriate  application  of  all 
needed  conservation  measures  that  the  study 
indicates  as  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done 
right.  To  ignore  these  facts  is  to  mvite  fur- 
ther damage  to  our  diminishing  supply  of 
productive  land,  as  well  as  to  waste  time, 
opportunity,  and  money  for  the  landholder, 
the  community,  the  Nation— for  everybody. 

Some  will  say:  'Soil  conservation  must 
be  profitable  ••  Well.  sure.  It  must  be  pwof- 
itable.  And  it  is  profitable.  pracUcaUy  with- 
out exception  under  normal  conditions  and 
where  it  is  done  proi>erIy  and  tn  time.  Look- 
ing ahead,  we  cannot  keep  our  sloping  land — 
and  the  great  majority  of  it  is  sloping — un- 
less we  elTectively  protect  It.  And.  looking 
beyond  that,  land  means  food  and  fcxxl 
means  strength  and  life. 

That  this  method  is  the  only  possible  way 
to  ever  provide  adequate  safeguards  for  our 
land  IS  a  physical  fact  devised  by  nature.  It 
Is  one  of  the  things  we  know;  there  is  no 
guessing  pbout  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  precisely 
the  same  order  as  the  physical  fact  that  wa- 
ter will  not  rtin  uphill  on  its  own  power. 
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EXTE>^&ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOtJBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Servicp.  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Teachers*  Laboratory,  State 
College,  Pa,.  July  15.  1950: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  took  our  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  program  out  of  nature's 
pattern  for  developing  and  safeguarding  pro- 
ductive land.  Nature's  laws  were  so  con- 
trived that  land,  water,  plat.ts.  and  animals 
(with  the  exception  of  civilized  man) 
should— and  under  natural  conditions  do — 
exist  In  harmony  and  Interdependence  for 
perpetual  productiveness  of  ouir  basic 
resources. 

So,  it  likewise  Is  a  mandate  of  nature  of 
precisely  tbe  same  order  that  the  land,  and 
tbe  water  which  makes  land  productive, 
must  t>e  treated  and  used  according  to  need 
and  capability.  I  am  repeating  tills  be- 
cause it  needs  all  the  emphasis  we  can 
give  It. 

PSOCRXSS  IN  r>CMNSTLVAinA 

In  the  spring  of  1932,  I  was  Invited  to  give 
a  talk  at  Pennsylvania  Stale  College  on  the 
su'oject :  Is  There  an  Erosion  Problem  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Not  only  was  there  a  very  serious  erosion 
problem  in  Pennsylvania,  affecting  some  15.- 
OOC.OOO  acres  of  land,  but  there  was  tbe  very 
serious  additional  problem  of  few  people 
being  aware  of  the  fact  and  nobody  domg 
anything  about  It.  I  don't  mind  confess- 
ing that  some  of  us  in  Washington.  Includ- 
ing myself,  and  a  handful  of  people  in  the 
S'Late.  had  to  do  the  educational  work  needt.d 


to  arotise  Pennsylvania  both  to  a 

of  the  problem  and  to  action.   About  all  tbat 

was  being  done  was  that  an  occaaknal  tt 

undertook  to  stop  his  guUy  erosion  by 
ing  traah  into  the  washas.  In  some 
Ues  an  occasional  fanner  was  field  attip- 
ping:  but  at  the  time  strlp-croiqptag  was 
only  in  process  of  development  on  tba  re- 
gional erosion  research  station.  And  aoat 
cultivation  everywhere  was  dp>and-dowB- 
hlll.  You  could  pretty  nearly  put  down  the 
amount  of  effort  being  devoted  to  soil  eob- 
serration  in  Pennsylvania  as  close  to  nro. 

Now  there  is  a  going  soil-conaervatlon  pro- 
gram  in  the  State.  This  is  lmprovtn(  aB 
the  time  and  gaining  momentum.  TVue,  tba 
district  movement  has  not  gone  absad  faak 
enough  in  ^nnsylvanla.  but  In  tlM  27  ac« 
tive  districts  work  is  progressing  very  nlo^. 
From  year  to  year  tbe  rate  of  prcgrsas  ts 
picking  up,  as  it  is  throughout  the  Natton.. 
NationtJIy.  tu  1942.  the  Soil  CooaervatkHS 
Service  finished  the  Job  of  treating  farms  ac- 
cording to  the  need  and  capability  of  tbe 
land  on  approximately  5,000.000  acres.  In 
1949  the  amount  of  work  of  the  same  type 
and  quality  completed  was  23.000.000  acna. 
This  was  a  gain  of  340  percent,  and  It  was  ac- 
complished wit.h  an  increase  In  faclllttae 
amounting  'o  only  43  percent.  (I  am  stlU 
talking  about  what  even  the  bxireaucreta  can 
do  when  they  cooperate  wl^lebeertcdly  wttb 
farmers  in  soil-conservation  districts.) 

In  1942  the  Service  completed  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  unfinished  put  of  tlis  Nation- 
wide soil  conservation  Job;  but  lest  year  tbe 
annual  rate  of  progress  went  up  to  8.4  per- 
cent of  the  unfinished  Job.  This  year  we  are 
hoping  it  will  go  up  to  something  above  4 
percent.  In  1941  only  six-ten tbs  of  l  p«- 
cent  of  the  remaining  Job  was  completed  and 
for  the  7-year  period  frtim  September  19, 19SS. 
to  December  31,  1940.  we  completed  alto- 
gether only  1.1  f>ercent  of  the  iin«n<fh^ 
total . 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  of  January  1,  1950,  were:  173.4S0 
acres  of  contour  farming.  15«,6(r7  seres  of 
strip  cropping.  88,055  acres  of  tree  planting, 
-347  miles  ( at>out  6.000  acres)  of  terraces  and' 
diversions,  6.938  acres  of  farm  drainage,  140,- 
574  acres  of  crop  rotations,  and  530  farm 
ponds. 

Now,  we  are  moving  ahead  better  and  bet- 
ter, partly  because  the  cooperation  we  are 
getting  in  the  State  is  steadily  improvliig. 
In  a  period  of  a  little  over  4  years,  our  co- 
op>eration  has  extended  from  working  witb 
12,000  farmers  in  6  soil  conservation  districts, 
to  80.000,  or  4€  percent  of  the  fanners  of  the 
State.  In  the  27  soil  conservation  districts. 
That  is  good;  but  I  wish  we  could  have  the 
whole  State  covered  by  distrlcU  by  tomorrow 
night,  so  we  could  move  still  faster  with  tbe 
total  Job. 

One  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  move 
ahead  so  much  faster  m  this  State — and  all 
the  other  States.  -  x) — is  because  of  soil  o<m- 
servatlcn  districts.  In  my  opinion,  tbe  aoU 
conservation  district  is  the  most  effective  in- 
strument for  getting  conservation  on  tba 
land  that  man  has  yet  devised,  especially 
under  the  plan  of  local  operation  of  the  dis- 
tricts bj  local  farmers  wiio  get  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  Soil  Conservation  Servtoe 
and  other  types  of  assistance  from  otbar 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 

KATION-WIDE    nt.XSXCaB 

In  soil  conservation  districts  alone  800.000 
complete  soil  conservation  plans  bad  been 
prepared  Nation-wide  by  the  beginning  ot 
1950.  These  plans  covered  some  230/)00,000 
acres  and  the  area  treated  amounted  to 
112.000.000  acres — that  is.  for  tbe  Natioti. 

Counting  work  done  by  the  Soil  Conaar- 
vation  Service  in  other  programs  (not  ta- 
eluding  some  of  that  in  small  irrigation 
fiood  control  programs),  we  have  eoa^l 
altogether  over  a  million  farm  plans. 
tailed  soil  conservation  surveys  ajw|ttaf  fOV 
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planning  bad 

icTM.  Mkd  reeMUttlMHutoc  aoU  coa> 
kOoQ  rarwtfi  bdpfal  la  farm  p'pwnlnt 
bad  bMB  ocmptetad  on  1M,000.000  acrm. 

AaO  vtui  C2M  Mr  |ot>  stUMli  •li«*dl  of  us 
CBd  ve  ar*  sun  kMtec  tn  t**  nalifhbortMxid  nf 
•00.000  acr«»  of  fftraalaiMi  uanually  m»  tta« 
rwutt  of  uantcawary  «ra«k-ia.  TtaJ*  much 
buMi  )•  bciDig  ftanu&U7  OuBagcd  to  ih*  ex- 
tent ttutt  u  tUM  unit  or  no  vsivM  lor  fur- 
Umft  ticjBiMUAt*  ealtt-f»ilo& 

CrrtAiDiT  tb«  uatl  eonmemtuxn  dSstrUrt 
movetneRt  ts  tJi«  gmttcvt  IazkI  morement  of 
hMtorr  atitc*  Um  Srst  dlsQIct  waa  e«tab> 
UahMl  in  mj  homm  ccuntv  of  Anaon  Cotinty. 
X.  C^  OS  Avjfim  4.  '.837.  2.34C  otim  dtatricU 
art  ta  operation  wda^  (aa  of  June  1.  1690) 
and  th«y  iad\jd«  i;237.141.000  acr«s.  or  ttl 
peromt  of  the  fartM  ta  tbc  United  States. 

In  tb«w  toil  etXimrrmtUm  dirtricta  tarm«r» 
are  wnrk.lnf  t<*cvtbrr  aa  they  never  h«»e  done 
brfnre.  ard  th.at  ta  an  aasM  wtalcb  mi^kn  me 
fwi  cnnAd«nt  that  we  are  goin^f  to  get  the 
>ob  of  apptyiog  the  bsair  conaerratton  meaa- 
urw  to  the  lacd.  according  to  kind  and  need. 
done  before  It  Is  too  late  I  am  ao  stire  of 
tbta  tbat  I  can  ase  to  ycu  today  wtth  much 
confldeuce  that  the  )ob  u  fclng  to  tee  fln- 
.  Mked  up  tn  the  «Ta«c  of  maintenance  aome 
ttaae  during  the  1970*8.  I  wiah  it  ccvAd  be 
done  beffire  that  time,  but  this  would  be  an 
accompltehraent  vastly  greater  than  I  ever 
ea;3<<:t«d  to  livs  long  enough  to  see  Aa  a 
tBMter  or  fact,  vbat  has  been  done  aJieadj 
ta  TSJtly  greater  than  I  ever  expected  v:>  se« 
as  late  ae  IS  ycoxs  ago. 

co«»tmAT«J!f  nr  rarasTLTAsnA 
t  ihlcJc  I  abould  aay  aomeUUtif  more  about 
the  fine  cocperauoa  «c  are  getting  :n  Penn« 
•jiraiUa  with  such  ageadca  aa  the  depart- 
met  of  agriculture,  tha  departixieDt  of  for- 
eats  and  watcra.  the  Pcnaaylvania  Oams 
Cconnxiaalun.  the  Penxisyivanu  Oepartmeut 
of  Highways,  the  Pennajlvanla  Tii-h  Com> 
nUaaion.  and  the  State  tell  conaervauon 
coeunUalicc.  Ail  of  thaae  agencies  have  a 
memorandum  of  undent  .ending  wtth  the 
State  soil  confsrTatlc&  cosamlasiau. 

Vocational  agrtculrure  has  admirabij  tup- 
portsd  the  moveaiaot  In  the  fo-nutlon  of 
soil  conservation  dlstrtcts  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  new  b«lng  considered  by  the  State 
commisaion  for  a  mcmoraodum  of  under- 
st&ndlcg  to  MaUt  dlstrlcu  with  the  oiuca- 
tkmal  phaae  of  the  prpgram. 

I  think  wa  ara  over  the  homp  an<d  ara 
winning  the  battla  of  soil  CMsnscreatlim  m 
the  State  of  Penosylvaala.  A  Uttle  while 
ago  the  altutiion  was  much  )••■  ravorabla. 
Cooperation  was  the  touchstone  In  this  in- 
aiancc. 

LR-'s  avr  not  jow  coamjtriB 

Tbe  main  thtng  acrw  la  to  go  et«n  faster. 
There  arc  many  things  people  like  jour- 
■elve*  can  do  to  h«!p.  I  doubt  If  there  is 
any  laatrunieut  aside  from  soil  conserrstioa 
<ttctrteCs  that  can  help  naore  to  get  slong 
vtth  the  Job  than  the  public  acbooli  of  this 
Mat*  aiMl  th«  ICatkm.  I  think  you  have  a 
voQdcrfuI  opportunity  to  help  oot  with  tlja 
taift.  and  I  am  hoping  arrangements  can 
*•  mad*  mo  that  ytm  can  do  In  this  connec> 
ttao.  tba  highly  effeetire  kind  of  work  that 
fKra  im  to  capable  of  doing,  i  haw  tn  nvinrt 
■A  Mattar  which  I  betlere  we  t^tt  much  need 
la  thto  coontry  to  maJce  the  conserratlon 
work  that  la  pot  on  the  land  stay  on  the 
IMHI  paraananUy.  nrat.  of  courae.  farmcra 
must  work  ta«athcr  aa  they  are  doing  mora 
WMt  mora  la  tha  mM  aMMcrraUoo  distrtcta, 
aad>'  aseoodty.  «•  must  get  sou  conaenratton 
t»to  tha  hlBOdatzaftm  of  our  youth  ao  that 
H  wm  htenii  a  natknttl  habit.  Wa  may 
teMto  4o  mtm»  argula^  to  ggt  sou  con- 
mmtkom  adaquataly  placed  la  the  achoola: 
tout  laCi  co  atoaad  with  the  argument  aad 
* at  It  uatU  *•  get  th«  job  doae,    Thars 


win  ba  erltlctsms  turely  but  tt  will  a!l  b« 
©Wfcome  In  time.  Ttat  interyaJ  will  be  hrr* 
loaf  It  raquires  to  educate  the  people  prop» 
arty,  starting  in  the  l.wer  scbooU. 

Some  mlsmformed  people  will  be  pnlllng 
back  with  statements  about  duplication  I 
can  itfsure  you  there  is  no  duplication  od 
our  part  of  anything  that  went  before  tn  th# 
profram  I  am  talking  about  today.  IT  th«f 
to  duplication,  it  has  ban  ferooght  ftbool 
by  other  agencies  undartaUBf  to  dupUcatg 
the  work  that  the  8oU  Cfian  latlon  Servlc^ 
was  set  up  to  do  in  Pi.ibllc  No.  4«.  Serenty* 
fourth  Oingress.  approved  April  Tt.  183&-* 
the  ftrst  Soli  Conservation  Act  fear  our  farm'* 
lands  passed  bv  Concrcss — whose  preamblg 
read*  as  follows; 

"That    it    U    hereby    iiw^nflil    tturt 
wastage  of  soil   and   muiiluii 

fans  tn-azinf  and  f orart  laada  of  ^ 

resulting  ;rf>m  soU  eroakm.  U  a  OMi 
the  national  weirare  and  that  tt  la 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Coogreas  _ 
provide  permanently  for  the  control  an4 
prevention  of  set  I  eroalOD  and  thereby  t< 
preserre  nattiral  reaoarcaa,  control  floods^ 
prevent  Impairruf  :.*  -  r        M  WHn  ""  ' 

We  are  abeoiurei  a:  ytti^  <MM  tba  nani 
dates  of  th^  Ccneresa  of  the  ITnltad  Stated 
tn  our  work,  and  tf  you  want  to  read  thi* 
1835  law  pasMd  by  Ooagms.  I  can  ^t  V^ 
for  jou  If  you  want  to  know  the  detail* 
of  bow  the  law  was  pa<aed.  who  worked  on 
it.  etc .  I  can  «rtve  you  that.  too.  I  knoii 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  hare  beeq 
doing  it.  because  I  tuKi  a  hand  in  setting 
the  scene  and  taking  part  In  the  act  toi 
getting  the  Job  ttone  ptopmlj  sad  promptly. 
And  I  am  y«ry  prood  of  the  fact. 

aOMS    MISCOiCCKFTIOMS   TO   *TOn> 

Some  will  say.  "This  la  the  farmers'  jobj 
let  the  larmers  do  It."  Sure  it  la  tba  farm-* 
ers'  Job.  and  the  fiffmers  are  irrf  boiy  at  It^ 
Soli -censer  V  a  tioa  district  superrlaors  are  dl-i 
reeling  the  Job.  and  that  maaas  that  tha 
farmers  themselres  are  tSe  managers.  Tha 
farmers  In  the  districts  and  the  mapcrrlaon 
of  the  districts  are  grass-root  farmara.  Th4 
supervisors  are  on  nobody's  payroll  and  doo'lj 
act  at  the  Ixhest  of  anyone  but  thanaalva^ 
and  the  farmers  cooperating  with  ***^  ^y-l 
trlcts 

But  still  we  must  be  cautious  about  calling 
It  Just  the  farmers'  Job  It  Is  not  Just  tha 
farmers'  Job;  it's  everybody's  Job.  Up  until 
now  one  farm  family  baa  been  supporting 
fcur  city  families.  Suppose  a  farm  famU|| 
lets  lu  sou  erode  to  a  level  os.'  prodUctiVlM 
where  it  can  support  only  three  dtj 
families,  then  two.  then  one  and  Hnally  none, 
what  happena?  Probably  the  farmer  can  frm 
ahead  and  make  something  for  hlnwelf.  but 
wtxat  happens  to  the  four  city  famlUes  that 
he  tised  to  support? 

I  won't  try  to  answer  that  question,  except 
by  asking  another. 

Aastmiilng  tbat  conservation  Is  the  farm- 
er's >ob.  what  happens  if  the  farmer  doesn't 
carry  out  the  Job?  Suppose  .be  doesn't  know 
how  or  doeant  do  it  quick  eoomyh?  Who 
fete  hurt?  Everybody  gets  hurt,  et  comae— 
city  people  first,  and  probably  mora  ao  than 
farm  people. 

Somebody  said  receritly  that  you  have  to 
p«7  for  SOU  con»ervattof5  What  is  it  that 
you  dent  have  to  pay  for.  I  mean,  of  course, 
what  worth-while  earthly  thmgs?  But  this 
matter  of  saying  that  you  have  to  pay  for 
■oU  cooservaUon  doesn't  tell^he  whoto  atory. 
You  dont  really  have  to  pay  ft,r  tha  'aartna 
type  of  sell  conservation  properly  appUad 
to  tha  land.      This  kind  psys  Us  way,  and 


In  1945.  at  tha  request  of  the  Approprla« 
ttoM  Committee  of  Congress,  the  SoU  Con- 
anratlOD  SoTice  made  a  study  throiMhout  I 
the   county    of    the    pronta&leneas    of   aon- 
acrratlcn  fanning.     This  was  doue  by  ex- 


#lfe 


aminlng  the  books  of  farmers  who  had  cainied 
cut  a  good  Job  of  sotl  conservati< m  and  com- 
paring the  remits  with  those  Dbtained  on 
onBHiiable  farms  where  little  or  no  con- 
serration  had  been  done.  The  famac^  of 
the  fonaar  groop  took  m.  on    ;he  ovarage. 

M90  per  acre  more  thaa  the  m iimimim 

farmers.  J 

With  thia  flgtire  and  other  faiinar  r^tilta 
Mrvtaff  aa  the  basis  of  computat  ion,  t^  in- 
dieatlons  are  that  sol^  conservatlc  n  is  piloting 
back  into  the  Federal  Treasury  much  ^nora 
th«a  the  money  that  Is  being  tiken  oiit  of 
tha  Treasury  to  do  the  Job.  Tlie  Treasury 
ftmds  are  used  to  pay  the  salaries  oi  our 
tactaalGlaaa  and  other  personnel,  but  tha 
enttra  anawit  was  returned  as  li  creased  in- 
eone  taxes,  daetng  a  raeaat  jisar,  ylba  a 
«vMcDd  of  78  pcrtxnt.  b  othei'  wonttTwa 
iV*Bt  OiJOOjBW)  that  year  on  tlie  aolT  and 
•■tar  ooaaarvatlon  job,  but  oui  studf  in- 
dtcatad  that  this  $39,000,000  lati*  on  Went 
back  Into  the  Federal  Tiaasuij  b\ 
toeooM  taan,  plus  thirty 
profit. 

Soil  conservation  tnrraaaaa  p«-acre  yields 
(from  around  30  to  IM  paaeaakk  pMhaMy); 
aad  pcr-acre  yield  Is  tJta  bwla  oT  faraapjoAtl 
ableneas,  whether  prices  are  up  oi  dowii 

■OKI  Miamautrncira  to  jvoib  [ 
There  are  certain  misconception  t  aboui  sofl 
coaaervatlon  that  still  seem  to  confusa  the 
thtnktng  of  a  few  people.  We  ne«-d  to  be  on 
gnaM  against  such  mislnf ormat:  on.  as  the 
foOowtng: 

1.  That  sotl  conservation  Is  ol  secoi^dary 
imporcaikcc.  has  already  been  taken  cai|»  of. 
or  can  be  postpaned. 

^  That  th«-e  are  ahort-cuts  to  conserva- 
tion, or  that  farmers  can  or  ahoul<l  do  ai|  tha 
XMoaaaary  conservation  work  witaout  tiech- 
nteal  aaaiatance. 

a.  That  soil  conacrration  coats  mere  than 
It  la  worth,  sad  that  doUan»>aBd -cents  con- 
stdaratlBua  ara  aD  tisat  am  at  stake. 

4.  That  we  have  all  the  goo: 
need,  and  that  soil  erosion  to  ax. 
part  of  nature's  acheme. 

AO  that  one  naada  to  do  to  elaar  <tne's 
*Ww>tng  with  raapaet  to  ttMaa  notions  ts  to 
look  about  the  country  or  to  vtilt  son^  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  In  various 
parts  (tf  ths  wortd  OM  eaa  aae  tb<  refutation 
of  such  kpsefciui  rasafinlug  writ  -en  on  the 
eroded  and  unproductive  countryside,  and 
etched  in  the  worried  faces  of  people  strug- 
>MW>  5P.  l"'o*t>ce  their  food  and  other  bare 
■•••••Itles  on  ero6ion-wom  land. 

I  spent  some  time  last  fall  st  jdylng  ero- 
alon  condttkma  and  soil  and  water  constf-va- 
tion  methoda  In  southern  Prance.  Italy/aad 
north  Africa.  Oror  there.  I  ol  served  the 
IWfths  that  psopta  «d  in  order  tj  get  a  liv- 
*°*  '"■"■"■•^  the  world's  0  dest  Ignds 
■till  in  afpfleidttoal  use.  The  wok  reqttlred 
In  establlshtng  some  of  their  iteep-4ope 
»>ench-type  of  agriculture,  supported  With 
stone  walls.  transUted  Into  our  American 
l*b«so^  probably  would  SBMBit  in  njany 
tnitMlBH  to  115  OOC  or  tao.OOO  Sn  iicre  3uch 
an  outlay  on  farmland  cleaily  to  out  of  the 
question  for  us.  In  the  practlcsl  sense  at 
sny  rate,  now  or  at  any  time  m  can  flore- 
•••,  even  In  the  most  eroded  parts  of  the 
•OTOtry.  Nevertheless,  we  are  uting  banch 
twrsees  tn  Puerto  Rico — but  ^"ith  gijasa- 
*«Pported  wans  rather  than  cxpe  islve  rtxJc- 
rupported  walls.  Am  a  matter  of  tact,  w^  are 
not  In  need  of  tha  stoaa-waU  type  of  ton- 
•K^^^tton  at  this  itace  of  our  developinient. 
•■eept  to  oeeaatonal  very  special  cases  We 
«n  now  produce  with  modem  soil  conserva- 
tion around  twice  as  much  per  icre  a$  we 
were  producing  prior  to  the  present  er$  of 
•oU  conservation,  which  began  ao  ysars  sgo. 
So,  we  definitely  are  gettinc  ihasd  with 
tha  ■ntl-wwarysUoa  Jsh  tn  thto  (xxmtii. 
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Treatki  With  Colonbta,  Israel,  aad 
Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  R£M\RKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKiuiRoata 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
21.  ?951,  the  United  States  signed  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
with  Israel.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series 
of  such  treaties  signed  by  the  United 
States  in  1951  One  was  signed  with 
Greece  in  Athens  on  August  3.  1951.  and 
one  with  Colombia  on  April  26,  1951. 

Each  of  these  treaties  contains  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  as  well  as 
national-treatment  provisions  The  Co- 
lombian treaty  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification- 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  all  treaties  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
hand  in  the  ratification  of  treaties.  This 
is  »  right  limited  to  the  Senate 

Nerertheless.  the  overriding  character 
of  treaties  may  set  aside  statutes  in  the 
enactment  of  which  the  House  did  par- 
ticipate under  its  constitutional  powers. 
The  provisions  or  contents  of  proposed 
treaties  are  therefore  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  Members  of  the  House  no  less 
than  to  the  public. 

The  treaties  with  Colombia  and  Israel 
each  contain  the  following  provision,  in 
each  case  a  part  of  article  IX : 

Nationals  and  companies  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  (or  larad)  tfisU  be  accorded, 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America — 

(a)  NatloruU  treatment  with  respect  to 
leasing  land,  bxilldlngs.  and  other  immovable 
property  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  processing.  •  •  • 
and  professional  activities,  and  for  residen- 
tial and  mortuary  purposes  with  respect  to 
occupancy  and  using  such  property. 

National  tieatment  means  the  same 
tnAtment  as  is  accorded  citizens  of  the 
united  States. 

The  treaty  with  Greece  differs  slightly 
but  significantly  from  the  foregoing.  It 
provides  in  article  IX  that — 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  party 
shall  be  accorded,  within  the  territory  of 
the  other  party,  national  treatment  with 
raapect  to  acquiring  by  purchase  or  other- 
trtae  aad  wtth  respect  to  owning,  leasing, 
occupying,  and  using  land,  buildings,  and 
other  immovable  property  appropriate  to  the 
conduct  of  commercial,  manufacturing,  pro- 
ceasing  •  •  •  and  professional  activi- 
ties, and  tar  residential  and  mortuan'  pur- 
poses, subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  Greece  the  acquisition  by  purchase. 
or  otherwise,  of  owne-Tihip  rights  in  land, 
buildings,  and  other  immovable  property. 
within  the  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
shall  t>e  dep)endent  upon  the  applicable  laws 
of  the  States,  Territories,  and  pwssessions  of 
the  United  States  of  America  within  which 
such  property  is  located. 


In  other  words,  the  treaty  with  Greece 
provides  limitations  that  recognize  the 
force  of  the  appUcable  laws  of  the 
States.  Territories,  and  possessions  of  the 
Umted  States  within  which  the  property 
in  question  is  located,  the  Colombian  and 
Israehan  treaties  do  not.  They  would 
override  the  apphcable  laws  of  the 
States.  Territories,  and  possessions  that 
might  conflict  with  them  In  this 
manner  the  local  self-government  of  our 
States  could  be  superseded  by  central 
authority  wielded  principally  by  the 
Executive  as  represented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Moreover,  acts  of  Congress  could  be 
set  aside  and  the  legislative  authority  as 
vested  in  two  Chamt)ers  could  effectively 
be  circumvented.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  bypassed  and  ren- 
dered impotent  in  such  fields  as  the 
State  Department  elected  to  encompass 
in  treaty  prov'isions. 

The  treaties  with  Colombia  and  Israel 
would  set  aside  restrictive  covenants 
regulating  ownership  of  resid'^ntial  real 
estate,  for  example,  as  well  as  other 
practices  of  alleged  racial  discrimination. 
To  undertake  to  settle  these  controver- 
sial issues  by  international  treaties  would 
be  to  violate  the  slower  but  more  effec- 
tive democratic  processes.  The  United 
States  IS  engaged  actively  m  finding  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  this  character  within 
its  own  borders.  Progress  is  being  made. 
It  would  be  most  unwise  to  seek  by  in- 
direction to  impose,  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  our  foreign  relations,  final  de- 
cisions in  such  issues  when  the  debate  is 
still  unsettled  in  this  country. 

All  three  of  the  treaties  contain  the 
mosv- favored- nation  clau.se  The  rights 
and  privileges  granted  to  Colombia  or 
Israel  would  extend  automatically  to  the 
nationaLs  of  any  other  country  which 
has  a  most-favored-nation  treaty  with 
this  country.  This  would  happen  with- 
out further  debate,  further  hearings,  ot 
further  voting.  To  assume  that  this 
would  be  desirable  would  be  to  assume 
that  the  State  Department  in  drafting 
these  treaties  took  'nto  account  ail  the 
consequences  of  extending  their  provi- 
sions to  virtually  all  other  countries  of 
the  world  and  had  foani  no  objection 
to  such  a  universal  extension  of  privi- 
leges and  rights.  Are  we  willing  ic  make 
such  an  assumption?  If  so  are  we  will- 
ing to  a.ssume  further  that  if  the  State 
Department  did  take  fuU  account  of  the 
consequences  of  most-favored-nation  ex- 
tension of  the  provisions  of  these  trea- 
ties, her  judgment  would  be  infallibie 
with  respect  to  the  effects  that  might 
fall  upon  our  domestic  laws,  practices, 
and  policies  from  the  outside? 

Are  we  willing  to  repose  in  the  State 
Department  legislative  powers  superior 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  social  and  economic  fields — in  fields 
where  it  is  custOToary  because  of  the  con- 
troversial and  disputed  character  of 
many  issues,  to  hold  extensive  public 
hearings  before  committees  of  Congress 
and  subject  bills  to  searching  detnte? 
Treaties  are  often  abstruse  tn  language; 
they  do  not  come  to  public  attention  as 
readily  aa  biUs  before  Congress:   they 


may  cover  a  wide  Tariety  of  8Ubi«e^ 
Is  it  not  more  sound  to  coollne  trMitlBS 
to  provisions  that  do  not  conflict  wtth 
exisung  laws?  "Would  It  not  be  mora 
wise  procedure  when  treaties  that  do 
conflict  with  existing  laws  are  eoDtcm- 
plated  by  the  Sute  Department  tlwt 
this  executive  agency  should  make  this 
feet  known  and  seek  nrior  modlficatiaa 
of  our  statutes'*  This  would  be  mcrt 
open,  more  frank,  and  more  honest 
Should  Conixess  refuse  to  make  tl^  nec- 
essary modification  of  existing  statutn 
the  State  Department  should  then  cod* 
fine  itaelf  to  treaty  provisions  that  would 
conform  to  laws  or  constitutional  provi- 
sions already  In  effect.  Should  it  not 
be  willing  to  be  thus  bound.  Congress  and 
the  public  would  at  least  be  altered  axkd 
there  would  be  little  danger  ttutt  we 
would  wake  up  one  day  to  find  that 
a  provision  in  some  obscure  treaty  had 
bound  us  hand  and  foot  in  some  vital 
matter. 


Tramaa  Facoaw-Tax  Plaa  AUMvrod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUToairu 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRSSBNTATIW 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1931 

Mr  JOHNSON  Mr.  Speaker.  uxMter 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Stockton  Recortl,  with 
which  I  am  in  full  accord: 

iNcosci  Rcporr  PtJkH  la  AaHoasswr 

A  distorted  sense  of  political  opportunity 
is  shown  by  Harry  S.  Truman  in  his  prnpni 
for  a  public  report  of  Income  by  QovemoMBt 
employees  on  salartea  of  aiO.OOO  or  more.  It 
is  a  desperate  counterattack  along  the  tasna 
which  Is  likely  to  piay  a  large  part  in  tba 
1952  campaign — laclt  of  integrity  In  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  Truman  naturally  belleres  that  tha 
outcries  of  his  opposition  will  be  mufiad  tf 
that  opposition  kills  off  the  Income-reportlxif 
plan.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  thli  and. 
the  President  submits  an  idea  which  ta 
purely  expedient  and  poUtlcal.  an^  which 
carries  not  an  ounce  of  real  ststesmanshtp. 

In  asking  that  all  incomes,  loans,  and  gifts 
In  excess  of  tlO.OOO  Oovernmcnt  salarlss  be 
reported  and  publicized.  President  Tramaax. 
Is  taking  over  the  same  line  of  thought  whlttb 
he  has  crlticlaed  in  others.  A  law  to  raqvira 
the  reporting  of  Income  would  presuflia  that 
all  Americans  holding  Pedcrsi  Jobs  Oan- 
gressmen.  Judges,  admrlrals,  aad  fanersls  ss 
well  as  administrative  employ  eaa — ara  ca- 
pable <^  dishonesty  and  unethical  oondnet. 
This  same  presumption  i>as  been  fouowad  all 
too  far  In  contriving  security  dsrieea  to  pro- 
tect the  country  against  conuntmlaaa.  Tha 
signing  of  a  non-Communist  aflkdavtt  as  s 
requirement  for  employment  now  ta  a  ven- 
eral  practice. 

VtThat  kind  of  government  al&all  wa  hatSS 
when  no  man  is  presumed  to  be  bonaat  sail 
ethical,  and  when  no  man  is  praaaiasd  ts  hs 
non  -Conununlst  1 

One  of  the  stnprislng  aspaCw.  at  tbm  TlrW' 
man  plan  Is  that  It  ts  being  tsksa  ap  fef 
sonae  ot  tha  same  Meaatwrs  of 
have  beet!  most  outspoken  In  ^atr 
tion  lo  non -Communist  tests. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  for  tba 
can  leadership  to  fall  In  with  the 
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tt  'VouM!  plAC*  Um  OOP  o»  ttie  tf«> 
fencjr«.  wtMsre  uow  It  tuu  tt^  ofleasive.  It 
would  rulA  RrpubUcaa  citances  uf  &ttracunf 
j>rogre<iftivr  support. 

Mr  Truman*  ln6pTO«-pppart  wn  1«  an  art 
or  de»p-<lyfd  rMtetloa.  Tt  u  an  tttlberal  Tto- 
tetton  of  traditkxuii  American  concepts  of 
)uaUc«  aiMl  Tatir  plar  wblctt  oat-Mci::arttiys 
MrCarthy.  And  so  It  ahoolci  be  braodod  un- 
■ustakably. 

Th*'  crt^iufced  admlnUtralor.  the  lUtsthleal 
C«:ingreMm»n.  the  Indlacref-t  pc.litSclan  should 
and  ran  be  «o«cht  out  and  exposed  man  by 
nwn  To  fastrn  the  presumptum  of  such 
conduct  OB  all  peraoas  In  Oo^frnnMrnt  '^a 
motamttiixig  werr  different  and  completely  ab- 
ttorreut. 


CfMte  af  EroMM  Slk  m  Bays— P«t  I 


EXTTNFION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  YiaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKIAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOCSJ!  OF  REFRR^SNTA TTVES 

Tue4dav,  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM  Mr  Speaker. 
under  l«ave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marliu  in  the  Recoko.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowtni?  address  by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief, 
United  States  Soil  Cwiservation  Service, 
At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  American 
Sbore  and  Beach  Preaervalion  Associa- 
tion with  Southern  States  Coastal  Ero- 
sion Control  Association,  Mobile,  Ala., 
April  2S.  19S1 : 

Bptects  or  BaoaioK  Silt  oit  BUts 
I  am  especially  ?lad  ns,  a  sol!  conservation- 
ist to  tAie  part  in  the  dlstnassion-s  ut  your 
coaatal  eoiuerTat<on  groupa.  becaiue  the  silt 
ml  tik$  bottom  of  your  streams,  harbors,  and 
bays  CXMIMB  trom  erorUug  l&nda  on  which  we 
work  up  in  the  rolUni;  country  of  tiie  Interior 
watacaiMda. 

Tbta  alit  loaJcea  trouble  all  along  tlie  way. 
from  the  place  of  origin  to  the  c:.>astal  waters. 
Stream  channela  are  choked  and  pollutad, 
valuable  bottom  lands  are  covered  *ith  saud. 
<liCciMa.  rcaervoiia,  and  harbors  are  silted  at 
great  coat  to  tndivldtiais  and  the  public.  This 
•adUncatatiuo  mak«a  it  necessary  to  carry  on 
Mcpenalve  dredging  operatious  In  streams  and 
barbon.  It  neceasitates  replautiug  oyster 
budii.  and  develops  other  duaculties. 

ThrreXure.  everybody  Uaa  a  direct  stake  in 
what  Xarmera,  luindreds  of  nUlea  upstream. 
do  tc  keep  their  topsoU  at  home  and  out  of 
Um  atreaooa,  rMcrvoUv,  and  baya. 

Aithoufb  oalf  a  fractiuo  of  the  total 
aakouat  of  at^l  vaabed  off  the  sloping  lands 
of  our  waterslMds  actuaUy  reaches  coastal 
you  are  doubtlaas  famUlar  with  the 
i  «eotummie  and  ocbcr  burdens  im- 
by  that  part  wbksh  titoes  oome  dowa  to 
tba  coaat.  Kiwyuae  will  benefit  from  a  thor- 
;  of  the  pKtblem,  and  from 
of  practical  programs  aiid 
for  4aattaK  vttb  ibe  dUBcuitMs  in- 

aoU  MoacrraUoBisti  am  beKiaalag  to  gei 
acquainted  vlth  some  aspects  of  the  rda- 

to  aiarta*  baya.  es- 

•quacte  Utm.    Tou.  la 

tMntortay  bean  out — 

are  dtracttag  aiara  attention  to  «>«»^»*~t. 

taken 
-^.^-^  la 


rarmr 

llM  tf  ttac  of  bays  Is,  of  eourac.  a  natural 
enndlttcm    that    vas    In    progresa    for    un- 
tlme  before  then  wm  any  cul* 


tlTtttion  or  the  land.  Tlxra  Is  mocb  e^- 
dencc.  hdvever,  both  hlatortcai  and  M>* 
loKlcaL  Indicating;  that  the  praagrtcoHunl 
rate  of  sedlmetitatior.  of  bays  and  aetilanBa 
was  very  slow  In  comnarlson  with  rates  f(  1- 
ioviu^  extensive  clearing  bumlnf .  piowti  g, 
and  gra^dng  of  our  uplat^s.  Too  ■ 
hUtort.-ins  and  enjttneers.  X  am  afraM. 
attributed  the  rapid  s^dtmentatlon  aC 
bors  to  unoontr'.Uttble  foroea  at  Ml 
They  too  often  ha.^  failed  to  nottot  *• 
rapid  changes  bcoH^iS  shMiS  ttaroagh  .aula's 
drrorfstation  and  agrteoitaral  operatiou. 
CertainJy,  in  many  Instjinces,  the  rapid  sejl- 
mimtarion  of  bays  and  estuaries  Is  an  s|>- 
normal  conditicn  tba*  AevsSoped 
along  «-irh.  the  daertnf, 
cultivation  of  laud  la  tk 
sheds. 

Sedimentation  of  barboo.  for  example. 
a.4  eld  as  history.  SItai  of  a  numlier 
Btbltcal  cttles.  wbirti  ire  are  told  were  orA;- 
Inally  seatxxt*.  are  far  Inland  today.  Oa^' 
tinuoi»  deposition  of  sediment  from  er 
uplands  p^daatly  tMMmatati  the  land 
and  pushed  the  tldewaMr  fttom  tbctr  ^ 
Ur  of  tlM  Oinlctses  le  eiM  to  bavw 
thriving  seaport  at  tiie  bead  of  the  PerslAn 
Gulf  about  3000  B.  C.  TMay  Its  rutnsfle 
In  a  desert  150  miles  troea  ttf  present  i 
of  the  fruit  For  (.Btihie.  tiie  aedlackit 
brought  down  by  the  Tlfito  and  BuphratW 
Rivers  from  the  iin  i|i.i  saiiil  bis^Uaada 
Turkey.  Syria.  Iran,  and  Intq  hae  i 
head  oi  the  tidewater  out  Into  ttie 
Gulf:  and  the  ih.:re  line  today  Is  re 
to  be  advaociug  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
30  years ' 

HA&BOK  SXIVLMKjrTATIOW  VSOM  BAJU.T  HUTOSiqkL 


Is 


A  number  c>f  ancient  harbors  that  were  fiq 
(jUented  by  the  ships  of  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  and  Rnine  are  now  many  mites 
land  from  nartgahle  waters.  Adrta, 
was  a  busy  seaport  in  the  ttme  of  Casaa 
irustUB.  but  today  it  Is  ao  Itallaa  BOftlc 
land.-  Sedimentation  forced  tte 
from  tiie  harbor  at  AnUum  aa< 
abaodonxnent  of  the  once  megnificent  h^- 
l>«:>r  at  OsUa.  built  In  43  A.  D.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  River ' 

In  ear!y  postglacial  ttme.  the  Tigris 
the  Euphrates  flowed  Into  the  F 
near  Hltt  and  Scunarra.  now  sosse  600 
ncB-th  of  the  present  siiore  line.  The 
River,  flowing  westward  frooi  tbo  Persian 
higliland.s.  also  contributed  Us  silt  to  ^b 
Persian  Gulf  aAd  built  up  a  bar  which  «- 
teuded  eastward  from  B:**ra  and  prot 
lower  Mesopctamla  from  the  inroadb  of 


As  trrteatlon  ae 
land  farther  up  the  livers,  tbe 
fkxxling  and  sedimeatatian  becasi 
aertous.  The  powerful  communities 
to  the  only  means  that  th«y  knew  for 
tectui^  themceiv>ee  ^y^'—rl  fl^Adg  and  a 
same  time  preventing  aecionulatlon  of 
ment  In  their  canals  This  oonslste 
completely  shtjttlng  otf  tbe  water  from  e^*- 
taln  branches  of  the  rivers  by  earthen  deals. 
While  protectlntir  tbe  ares.;  fs.'ther  up&treaSa. 
tbe  lower  delta  Luids  were  subjected  to  lit-' 
creased  sedimentation  and  higher  tloods.* 

■MlTMrWTATKW   ALSO   HAS  CHABCES    LAJTS  ^^^t 

Hear  Beted,  north  of  Ba«daci  the  Soosl  «^ 
ters  of  tbe  Ttgrls  wen  turned  into  a  larje 

'Sanka,  Sdgar  J.  Jt^  RdoiamaUon  U 
AnrAsat  Babjloula  by  Irri^aaon.  Cogr. 
Mews.  VXil,  ee.  Ko.  10.  pp.  488  469.  Mardh 
1»M.  ^ 

"Qottechalk,  L.  C.  Sedimentation  ta  a 
Oreat  Bailor.    Sue  Conserv-atiaa.    July  1»4K. 

•aavlDe,  air  Lsofiold.  Preside  aaai  A*- 
*«SB  to  the  la^tittiac  of  Civii  Engiueeoi. 
The  Knglaear  (London),  vol.  170.  No.  t4JC, 
pp.  SlS-317.     November  1940. 

•Bennett.  H.  H  Soil  Conservation.  M|- 
Oraw-HUl.  New  York,  1939.    Fig.  g,  p.  18. 


basla  wttb  a  hard  bed  of  eoaglaaMrate  un- 
derlying a  thin  alluTlan  deposit.  Th«  three 
beads  of  the  famo«s  IMvwan  Canal.i  wbosa 
coMattuctloo  Is  conunoolf  attrllnitad  to  Rlm- 
rod.  led  from  the  upstream  side  of  the  dam. 
The  dam  was  maintained  for  S.OOO  Tears  and 
was  not  destroyed  until  aboirt.  600  jar  700 
years  sf^o,  iliaiag  tbe  later  callpbats  days. 
Since  its  destmcMoB.  the  channel  of  the 
T^rls  has  shifted  to  tbs  east;  and  th4  lands 
nsar  the  bead  canal,  formerly  amoig  tbe 
meat  fertne  of  tiM  Tigris  Tatley.  bavk  been 
so  badly  cut  by  la ttueu  and  gwlUes  tost,  ac- 
cordlTxg  to  Sir  William  Willcocks."  their  res- 
toration today  Is  not  ftaaoclany  praevleaMe. 
In  IMS  I  saw  eateoslte  boad-biUldUii  oficr. 
bf  sfltatton  in  the  tower  alltrvial  pbOn 
tbe  Po  Stver  in  Italy,  near  ti>e  Adriatic 
Dikes  were  belaf  built  on  losf^lyiag, 
awieable  portions  of  marshland  within  tbe 
antivlal  plain.  Silt-laden  water!«  frofn  the 
^  were  directed  into  these  diked  i  areas, 
where  depoeits  of  water-borne  sedimeflt  vers 
laid  down  to  btiOd  op  new  land.  Tlse  snr- 
toce  of  the  flalited  fields  «as  about  a  to  4 
feet  above  tbe  fdrsssr  aMMBsb  level.  aAd  tbe 
lead  was  pratfuelag  esoeitoBt  ylelda  of  a 
great  variety  of  vegetables,  com.  |lfalf< 
fruits,  ard  other  crops. 

■  smnto  suiHsa  soms  AMrairAy  couMial 
H>iaoss 

Here  In  our  own  country — young  ai  tt  Is 
by  comparison — we  have  a  ntzmber  of  eat- 
asBptae  of  similar  abaadocuaent  of<  early 
cdkaUal  parts  on  tbm  Ckasapeake  B^y  and 
Potomac  Blver.  bsrsMwe  thsir  harbors  filled 
wttb  eedhpeaf  eell  WMhed  doms  froiK  the 
nelghboriag  hlghleruls — after  the 
and  plowing  of  the  land.  When  Cap< 
Soilth  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  toi 
ftxmd  many  deep-water  estusrles 
forded  excellent  barbora.* 
Maryland  land  was  planferi  to 
erally  on  newly  dsarsd  Uijut  baviag  ifsrtUe 
woodland  topsoll.  When  such  ftcldi  wefe 
vara  out  (seaerely  impoverlsbed).  tsaaHy 
after  some  B  or  7  years  planted  to  tcbaeco, 
naiknly,  they  were  often  abandoned  si  d  new 
fields  cleared.  Sou  eroalon  tnevtti^y  aet 
In.  stnams  became  muddy,  and  the  esfoailes 
and  bays  bsgaa  to  sttt  op. 

"With    this    accelerated,    or 
soil    erosion,    early    open-water 

mto 


Sfere  ttestteed  to  die  la  their  Infakey.  i  They 
were  ctioked.  Indirectly,  by  the  very  tnftusatry 
that  had  pronsoted  their  fmnidiT^      j 

Becently  I  visited  Jeppa  Itows.  is  Ohe 
upper  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  stood  c^i  the 
stene  waB  at  a  fonner  bt»y  port  for  'trans- 
•oeaa  sIlHudin.  The  town  had  been  {aban- 
doned many  years  because  at  sittiA|.  Aa 
ocean-fotag  ship  oo«M  oobs  ag— i  tA  amd 
flats  ao  nearer  tbaa  4  asttea  <tf  the  da&a. 


TOO.*T'8. 


LTanaa^ 


During  the  past   100   years,   tbe   iled<ral 
Goveraiacat.  which  b^iaa 
tliore  Harbor  In  If 

more    tbaa    111.000.( 

from  the  harbor,  at  a  coat  ef  aearty 

I  ttiaeaSIn  Ohasapeake  Bm  area. 
MS  spsaC  hi  the  pai^  oen- 
Ihaa  MiCOtOjOOe  for  dredftdg;  yeS 
stm  reesslns  to  be  *me7  Ithestl« 
that  a  miUion  doUats'  wortb  of  top- 
BoU  froBS  farms  In  the  niaealjw^iii  wat<frah«d 
la  Chester  County.  Pa.,  aod  New  Casr'.e 
County.  Dei.,  U  'tarried  Into  the  '♦^^nrt^i  ot 
the    Marine    Terminal   at    WUnuagtO^Del.. 

'  WlUcocks.  Sir  WUliam.  Irrigation  In 
M.e».-.pLiUxaxa.    London  and  New  York      1917. 

■'  GottscJialk.  L.  C.  EffecU  of  SoU  B>-Obion 
on  Navigation  In  Upper  Chesapeaks  Bay. 
The   Geographical   Eeview.  AprU   194S 

•  Cottschalk.  L.  C.  KTects  of  Soil  ttoelon 
on  Navigation  In  Upper  Chesapeaks  Bay. 
The  Geographical  Bevtew.    April  194J . 
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annually,  fining  It  at  the  rate  of  12  Inches 
a  month.  Sach  year,  the  Government  pumps 
out  600,000  cubic  yards  of  silt  at  a  cost  of 
g300.000.» 

Right  here  In  Mobile  Harbor,  silting.  I 
have  been  informed,  has  been  a  costly  har- 
bor problem  for  niany  years.  Prom  1826. 
when  Federal  Government  first  undertook 
to  improve  the  navigation  channels  Into 
Mobile,  through  June  30.  IMS,  Federal  ex- 
penditures alone  for  maintenaaee  Lave  cost 
more  than  S8.SO0.0O0.*  This  is  in  addition 
to  larsje  sums  spent  by  the  State  and  by  pri- 
vate Interests. 

Recently  the  cost  of  harbor  maintenance 
has  risen  rapidly.  At  present  the  authorised 
annual  maintenance  coat  is  reported  by  the 
Army  Corps  erf  Engineers  to  be  8452,000."' 
In  the  11-year  period  1936  through  1946.  an 
average  of  4.00O.C00  cubic  yards  of  silt  were 
dredged  annually  from  navigation  channels 
In  Mobile  Harlxw."  During  '■he  same  period, 
dredging  of  navigable  channels  in  the  War- 
rior snd  Lower  Tomblgbee  Rivers  averaged 
2.300.000  cubic  yards.  I  understand  that  the 
yearly  maintenance  dredftng  in  Mobile  Har- 
bor is  now  running  betweeu  five  and  eight 
million  cubic  yards,  and"  on  the  rivers  above 
the  harbor  between  two  and  four  million 
cubic  yards." 

PVom  July  1.  1945,  to  June  30.  1946.  more 
than  10.000.000  cubic  yards  of  sediment  were 
removed  from  Savannah  Harbor  and  water- 
way, at  a  cost  of  appsaahnaSsir  gOMsSTt.  The 
bulk  of  the  dredged  material  was  soil  ma- 
terial washed  from  eroding  uplands." 

KXTENT  AHD  aAPIDrTT  OV  Sn-T-PRODtTCHfC 


I  have  given  these  figures  in  some  detail, 
because  I  believe  tt  Is  Important  to  visualize 
the  tremendous  extent  of  silt-producing  ero- 
Kkm  and  the  comparative  rapidity  with 
which  It  can  proceed.  Soil  erosion,  to  illus- 
trate what  I  mean,  is  a  serious  problem 
throughout  the  vast  drainage  area  that  fun- 
nels into  Mobile  Bay.  The  Tombigt»ee-Ala- 
bama  River  system  drains  44.700  square  miles. 
an  area  almort  ss  big  ss  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Within  this  area,  where  steep  land  ( 20-per- 
eent  slope )  is  used  for  cotton,  erosion  losses 
Of  Bsore  than  150  tons  per  acre  have  i>een 
sssasnn  J  in  a  single  year."  On  the  other 
hand,  under  close-growing  crops  such  as 
vetch  and  rye,  the  corresponding  soil  toaa  was 
only  5  to  10  tons.  Under  a  good  cover  of 
grass  or  trees,  which  in  this  region  siiould  be 
grown  on  slopes  as  steep  as  20  percent,  ero- 
sion losses  normally  sre  only  a  few  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

The  Soil  Conservatlesi  Service  estbaatee 
that  at  least  4.000jOngaM  tCMBS  ot  soil  are  aa- 
nu&Ily  moved  sesae  dhttance  downhill  by 
man-scceicrated  vatar  erosion.  Of  this 
smount.  roughly  3. 000 .000.000  tons  sre  de- 
posited on  lower  slopes,  over  alluvial  plains. 
and  In  reservoirs,  ditches,  eanals,  and  har- 
bors About  1.000.000.000  tons  s  year  are  car- 
ried on  down  to  the  oceans,  some  being  de- 


•  Richards.  Annette  H.  A  New  Battle  of 
the  Brandywlne.  Nature  magazine.  Petiru- 
ary  1950. 

•Corps  of  Engineers.  V.  S.  Army.  Annual 
Report,  part  1.  vol.  1.  p.  972.     1948. 

**  Data  from  Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

"  Hathaway,  Gall  A.  SedimenUtion  Prob- 
lems Related  to  Floodways.  Navigation  Chan- 
nels and  Harbors.  Proceedings.  Federal 
Inter-Agency  SedlKentation  Conference, 
Denver.  Colo.     May  6-8,  1947. 

'=  Noll,  John  J.  Erosion  Damage  to  River 
and  HartxDr  Works.  Journal  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation.     April  1949. 

"Diaeker.  E.  G,  and  Toder.  R  E.  Sheet 
Eroeion  Studies  on  Cecil  Clay  Alabama  Ex- 
periment 8utl(Hi  Bulletin  245.  November 
193d. 


poiilt*d  on  the  lowest  part  of  deltas  and  over 
Continental  Shelf  positions. 

DAMACIMO    SKSKSVOrS    SILTING    ALSO   COSTLT 

We  have  made  studies  of  silting  In  many 
reservoirs  over  the  country,  including  about 
a  dozen  here  in  Alabama  The  Alabama  res- 
ervoirs mesisured  have  watersheds  ranging  in 
area  from  only  a  few  square  miles  up  to  more 
than  9.000  .square  miles.  We  have  found  that 
they  are  losing  their  water-holding  capacity 
at  rates  from  as  low  aa  one-tenth  of  1  p>er- 
cent  annually,  where  the  watersheds  are 
mainly  in  grass  and  tree?,  to  more  than  3 
percent  annually  where  the  watersheds  are 
principally  in  cultivation  and  the  reservoir  s 
capacity  is  limited  In  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  watershed  " 

One  study  of  reservoir  sedlmentatlor 
showed  that  (as  of  1940)  one  or  more  water- 
supply  reservoirs  had  been  built  by  each  of 
the  189  tow.is.  cities,  and  institutional 
establishments  in  the  nine  southeastern 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  Sia.500,000  "  Sedimenta- 
tion surveys  of  45  of  these  reservoirs  showed 
that  half  of  them  were  losing  more  than  1 
percent  of  their  capacity  annually.  Based 
on  the  assumption  tha.,  they  will  cease  to 
give  effective  service  before  they  have  lost, 
on  an  average  60  percent  of  their  capacity. 
it  was  esUmated  that  a  tlUrd  of  them  would 
have  a  life  of  less  than  SO  years,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  a  life  of  less  than  75 
years.  A  number  of  smaller  reaeiTOirs  were 
found  to  have  been  complettiy  silted  and 
at>andoned. 

Carl  Brown,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice  Sedimentation  S)!»ctlon.'^  has  pointed  out 
that  "Southern  communities  wUl  have  to 
pay  higher  taxes  or  higher  water  rates  to 
cove^  the  reservoir  replacement  costs  result- 
ing from  lack  of  erosion  control  on  their 
watersheds. " 

imCTS    or   SILTATION    ON    AgUATK    LOT,    FTC. 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  monetary 
costs  and  broader  economic  penalties  im- 
posed on  the  publ.c  by  the  physical  problem 
of  slltation.  There  are  various  Other  aaU- 
evident  bad  effects,  too,  includlBg  barm 
done  to  marine  life  and  inlaadflab  and  game, 
navigable  waterways,  water  supply  installa- 
tions, recreational  areas,  and.  most  impor- 
tant, to  the  lands  that  produce  the  sUt 
through  land -impoverishing  soil  erosion. 

In  addition  to  filling  up  navigation  chan- 
nels, sedimentation  takes  a  heavy  toll  of 
aquatic  life.  Suspended  matter  In  water 
diminishes  the  sunlight  needed  by  certain 
organisms  to  grow,  I  am  told,  and  thus  im- 
;x>verishes  or  eliminates  the  food  supply  on 
which  aquatic  Life  feeds.  8Ut  (mixtures  of 
clay,  silt,  and  sand )  may  completely  smother 
spawning  beds. 

The  damaging  effects  of  sedimentation  on 
the  oyster  industry  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  showing 
the  toll  taken  by  the  Indirect  effects  of  soil 
erosion  on  marine  life  in  bay  waters.  Mary- 
land's oyster  production,  once  considered 
second  only  to  agriculture  among  the  State's 
Industries,  was  15  million  bushels  a  year  dur- 
ing the  period  of  1883  to  1885.  By  1950.  it  had 
dropped  to  only  2.500.000  bushelE.  The  ob- 
servations of  biologists  and  other  authorities 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  decline  of  the  oyster 
Industry  in  Chesapealce  Bay  waters  parallels 
Strikingly  the  silting  up  of  Bay  p<3rts.  Curtis 
L.  Newcombe.  weii-known  biologist,  has 
brought  out  this  fact  pointedly.'' 


"  Unpublished  data,  fjoil  Conservation 
Service  Water  C<)nservatlon  and  Disposal 
Practices  Division,  SedimentatiorrSecuon. 

"  Brown.  Carl  B.  Protecting  Municipal 
Watersheds  in  Southeastern  States.  Public 
Works.     May  1946. 

'•  New<x5mbe,  Curtis  L.  Treastires  In  Trou- 
bled Waters.  The  Scientific  Monthly.  voL 
I, XX,  No.  2.     February  1950. 
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"Studies    hf,ve    shown."    he    points    out, 

"tliat  ovei -fishing  and  slltation  operate  to- 
gether to  cause  depletion,  •  •  •  Throufb- 
out  the  Chesapeake  tributaries  slit  Is  the 
oyster  8  greatest  natural  enemy,  •  •  •  •• 
Newcombe  supports  that  conclualon  with 
statements  from  documenu  of  Colonial  daya 
and  figure's  on  present-day  silt  measurements 
and  oyster  populations.  For  example,  he  re- 
ports that  several  hundreo  boats  plied  the 
oyster  trade  in  the  York  River  In  \nrgtnU  aa 
iste  as  1900.  but  that  fewer  thsn  50  boats  can 
be  counted  there  now.  Meanwhile,  the  esti- 
mated 12.000  or  more  tongers  who  worked  la 
Virginia  alone  in  tbe  1880's  has  dropped  to 
only  about  2,500. 

Heaps  ot  oyster  shells  found  on  the  shorsa 
of  the  upper  tributaries  of  Cheasapeake  Bay 
show  that  the  Indiana  took  them  from  ex- 
treme upper  bay  waters,  but  the  bottoms  of 
these  tributaries  now  are  soft  mud  in  wblrb 
oysters  cannot  exist.  The  bead  of  oyster 
propagation  today  is  many  miles  down  bay 
from  those  formerly  good  producing  sites.  R. 
V.  Truitt,  DlrecUir  of  the  Chesapeake  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  of  the  Maryland  Sute 
Department  of  Research  and  Education,  st 
Solomons  Island,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  at 
least  n  the  last  fsw  years,  upper-bay  beds 
have  l)een  destroyed  by  freshets.  He  thinks 
there  is  reason  to  tselieve  that  the  tncreaaed 
fresh  water  inflow  is  a  result  of  accelerated 
erosion  and  runoff  in  the  uplands. 


EiFects  of  Erosioa  Silt  m  B«j»— Part  II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

I  ft   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATCWS 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,' 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  RicokD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  H.  H,  Bennett.  Chief, 
United  States  Soi:  Conservation  Serrlee, 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Araerloui 
Shore  and  Beach  Preservation  AMOclh- 
tion  with  Southern  States  Coastal  Ero- 
sion Control  Association.  Mobile,  Al*., 
April  28.  1951; 

EROSION  AND  DECLUmrC  OTSTBI  PSODtTCTKm 

"Although  there  is  no  specific  evidence.** 
Dr  Truitt  said  recently,  "It  is  my  firm  belief 
*  *  *  that  poor  management  of  tbe  land 
around  the  hay  and  lack  of  conservitlon 
practices  Is  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for 
the  declining  oyster  production.  Unieee  the 
land  IS  properly  managed,  erosion  will  brlnf 
aljout  a  further  decline  in  oystiir  yields." 

The  hydrograpklc  program  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Institute,  m  cooperation  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  includes  s  sam- 
pling of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  by  borlnga. 
It  18  expected  that  the  sUt  figures  may  be 
helpful  in  showing  the  effects  of  such  d^jioBl- 
tlons  on  marine  habitat  and  life  In  the  bay 
area.  I  have  come  across  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant references  bearing  on  this  pertletdar 
point.  One  which  I  have  in  mind  was  a  re- 
port by  Allan  F  Archer,  of  tiie  Alabama  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  based  en  s  sarvey 
made  In  cooperation  with  J.  B  Bngle.  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ssrvtes, 
of  oyster  reefs  and  the  effects  of  tbe  1M7 
hurricane  on  the  coasts  of  Mobile  luid  fialil 
win  Counties  '  I  was  Interested  in  thetr  gun 
eral  finding  of  higher  oyster  mortality  la  hays 
with  muddy  bottoms  as  eontrssted  to  that 
on  oyster  reefs  on  hard  bottoms  Uhewlee  i 
Jecfted  to  storm-water 


'  Archer,  Allan  F.    Alabama's  Oyster 
Alabama  Conservationist.    Mav.  UMd. 
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Ji  I  toMf  do  ao  wttbout  bring  considered  M 
•KprwatoK  an  opli^lon  on  Um  meriUr  ot  lh« 
propoaad  l«({Ui*Uon.  I  alao  woiUd  Uk»  to  r«{er 
to  one  or  two  flAtASMnU  on  the  efl'Mru  of  tlit 
on  oy>t«r«,  made  durtiii^  beulncs  tn  May 
ld47  bcfart  Uie  Uoum  Uurcbaat  Mariue  uid 
FUh«rtc«  Suboaaailttec  on  Sa)t- Water  Fish 
and  SbetlAsh  Problems-  BepnaentaUTe 
WnxiAjc  M.  Couma.  of  lilMilssippt.  told  tlie 
•ubcommittce  ecnoernlnji  tlic  rekase  of  ihe 
trcah  water  at  tbe  moutb  of  the  MUslMslppl: 
*"Tbt  resolt  vaa  that  all  of  tMs  siU  br'.ugbt 
down  from  the  Northern  Slates  and  the 
Southern  State*  thn^ugh  which  tb^t  rner 
meanders,  was  depuslted  out  there  on  thwe 
ovster  beds.  ThU  fresh  water  and  the  sUtinK 
comi^ieteS;  alpetl  out  those  oj-sters.  •  •  •• 
Other  tMtlmonsr  and  statements  submitted 
were  accompxanied  by  similar  references. 

A.  S.  Hopkins,  aquatic  biologist  of  the 
United  States  PUh  and  Wildlife  Service,  had 
this  to  say  of  a  survey  he  made  cf  the  oyster 
damage  in  the  Mississippi  Sound  area:  "I 
did  not  uoiice,  in  any  of  the  places  I  went  to. 
aay  severe  quantity  of  slit,  but  sand  certainly 
is  rery  violent  as  far  as  oyateraare  ocncerned. 
because  It  is  heavy.  The  oysters  can  with- 
stand a  very  oonsiderab'.e  amount  of  slit, 
because  it  is  light,  and  they  can  still  open 
their  shells.  But  sand  is  heavy.  When  that 
waahM  over  them  the  shells  will  i:ot  open. 
They  oaanot  get  the  shells  open,  and  they 
Just  lie  Jttert  and  starve  u>  death  or 
asphyxiate  " 

To  whicb  I  mi((ht  add  the  comment  that 
the  t  -avler  sand  material  to  which  he  refers 
deflaiteiy  ia  Ukewl£e  a  i»txluct  of  soil  eroelon, 
and  most  certainly  has  to  *>e  taken  into  ac- 
count in  cunsidcring  the  effects  of  ero&lcn 
silt  <m  bays. 

Although  we  have  no  way  of  establishing 
tha  exact  percentage  chargeable  to  sedimen- 
tation of  coastal  oyster  waters,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  decline  In  oystfr  production 
has  applied  to  the  whole  east-coast  reporting 
area,  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1880.' 
the  first  ye*r  of  record,  the  figures  show  that 
prodXiotlon  for  this  area  totaled  153.405  000 
potuuxs  of  shucitsd  oyster  meat.  By  1945  * 
the  in\Jduction  had  dropped  to  65,392.000 
potuods.  That  represents  a  decline  of  ap- 
proxtmately  87»<j  percent.  West-coast  pro- 
dtictka  la  not  taken  into  account.,  becatise 
imjxirtatlan  of  Asiatic  seed  oysters  ispawned 
in  Japui.  particularly  since  the  1930's,  has 
greatly  expanded  oyster  production  in  that 
part  of  the  country  (from  1,050.000  pounds 
tn  1888  to  10.074.000  in  IMS)  .• 

MTTCB   TXT  TO  BX  LXASMXS 

Umkmhtedly  there  is  stlU  much  to  be 
tearatd  about  the  entire  matter  of  the 
flffeeta  of  aUttng  of  our  waters  on  marine  and 
other  aqtiattc  life.  That,  of  cotirae.  is  the  job 
Of  the  bloloclsts.  tmt  we  soil  conservationists 
feel  that  we  ean  contribute  something  of 
practical  valtw  from  the  eroalon  control  and 
vatetllov  rttanlaiton  itandpolnu.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  will  beneat  as  m«re  in- 
formatton  Is  cievelopad  along  scene  of  the 
Unea  w*  have  been  dlacuaslng  here  todav. 
War  tnaUncc.  I  am  told  that  the  Fish  and 
WUdUf*  Scrrloe  people  feel  that  siltation  of 
bay*  aad  catuaries  has  its  effect  on  yoting 

"RebabtUtatloo  of  oyster  beds 
by  tbe  opening  ct  the  Bonnet 
Carre  ^ptUway."  Suboommlttee  on  Salt-water 
Flab  and  mwUflab  probleois.  House  Ccnunlt- 
taa  OB  Merchant  Marine  and  FUbartev, 
■Otb  09Dg.  let  aB«k    May  6.  1M7. 

•!*•  nabertoa  and  rtabery  Industries  of 
tbm  tilted  8ta«M.    Sec.  a.  s.  Doc  184.  4Tth 

itm. 

U  the  TTnltad  Statea. 
DtgvM.  Na   It.  U.  8.  Ftefa 


*U.  S.  Vkft  aad  WUdttfe  Serrlea  ne- 
orOm.  (gtaHaUea  ta  pounds  of  ovster  meat, 
because  ct  varytag  bushel  sins  and  poundage 
iccarda  uec^  ta  diffareat  Statea.) 


shrimp,  by  Interfering  with  thetr  feedlBg  ai  id 

p>roper  growth  there  ioefore  they  migrate  a  it 
to  deeper  water      But  It  seeaw  that 
Federal  nor  State  studies  of 
far  have  bfen  feasible 


of 


aar     SU.T     KZSUCTIDN     BXGINK     WHXKX 
ST /UTS 

In  all  events,  however,  on  the 
•ound  and  ettensivp  research  and 
this  we  know  That  tbe  taak  of  radodlkf 
floods  and  cont-olitug  erosion,  and  ther«  Vf 
reducing  the  intake  of  silt  by  otir  reaervotts, 
bays,  and  estuaries,  is  one  which  should  ise- 
gin  where  the  rains  fall  and  runoff  star 
and  end  only  when  the  runoA 
aea.  A  main  objective  of  all  1 
wcvk  which  the  Soil  ConaervaUOB 
does  is  to  retard  the  discharge  of  water 
upstream  areas  And  w'  ile  we  are  thus  ^- 
tardtng  runoff,  the  rate  of  silt  producticn  by 
erosion  is  reduced.  j 

The  flow  and  qusllty  of  water  in  suifaca 
streams  are  influenced  materially  by  tha  my 
we  u:»e  and  mana^  our  land  reeourcca;  lIDt 
in  a  great  many  inttancea  indlridtial  lai^- 
owners  and  water  uaera  baea  little  or  bo 
control  over  the  acttvtttes  involved  wtth 
stream  flow  aud  hence  are  unable  to  deal 
with  ttiem  alone.  As  a  result,  local  a^nc^es 
and  groups  like  your  own.  and  tbe  fannir- 
organized  and  farmer-directed  soil  conair- 
vation  districts  through  which  we  m^e 
technical  assistiinca  directly  available. 
concerni:;;^  themselvaa  more  and 
water-control  problems.  The  Soil  Oosaer^a- 
tlon  Service.  In  fuifilllng  Its  authorlaed  :  •- 
sponaibilities,  is  committed  to  doing  evety- 
thing  poseibie  within  its  resources  to  provide 
technical  assistance  needed  in  rtwllag  with 
the  eroelon  problem,  siltation,  flooda.  nd 
water  wastage.  | 

I 

SOtnCTE  S      COORDINATKU       WATKI-COICSiaVATStIf 

Acmrtrz3  T 

Thus  the  water -conservation  act!  vl  ties  i  of 
the  Service  are  continuously  geared  to  fhe 
needs  of  the  land  and  water  users,  and  gre 
coordinated  with  the  activities  of  otjer 
agencies  concerned  with  land  and  water.  fTo 
this  end  we  define  water 
which  always  has  been  part  aad 
soil  ccinservation  In  our  Service  plai 
operations,  and  research — this  way: 
conservation  is  the  physical  oontrt^ 
tion.  management,  and  prudent  use  of 
In  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  crop,  graatbg, 
and  forest  lands,  vegetal  cover,  and  wildlife 
for  maxlmvun  sustained  benefits  to  peo[)le. 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  i^nd  otl^er 
■egmentfi  of  the  national  economy.  • 

If  erosion  In  a  watershed  can  be  reduofd. 
•edimentation  In  reservoirs,  harbors,  aid 
estuaries  can  be  reduced  For  example.  «  n- 
servatlon  treatment  In  the  14-square-n]  lie 
watershed  above  Lake  lasaqueena.  n<  ar 
Clemson,  S  C  .  between  1941  moA  1M0  l  »- 
duced  tbe  rate  of  silting  of  that  reaaooii  >y 
88  percent  •  Rotation  strip  cropping  appll  sd 
on  some  1.400  acres  was  the  major  pract  ce 
used. 

ACKS-BT-ACaX    COWSBIVATION     TBXATMTWT    Oif 
LAND     ESSENTIAL 

Tbe  only  way.  moreover,  in  which  wafer 
pollution  from  silt,  with  the  stiendant  prolD- 
lema  of  sedimentation,  can  be  controlled 
reduced  effectively  is  by  the  adopUoo  oi 
and  water-conservation  practicea  tnrWTt, 
aocordanoe  with  the  needs  and  capabtlitta»| 
tbe  land.  Contour  farmini;.  strip  cropj 
tarraclng,  good  pasture  and  rai^ 
ment  and  management,  proper 
management,  land-use  chaiiges,  and 
otbar   specific    land-management 


•  KoU.  John  J.,  Roehl.  John  W.,  and  B*- 
aatt,  Jackson.  Kffects  of  Soil  Coiiservatic>n 
on  Sedimentation  In  Lake  Ixsaquawa,  Plic- 
ana  Coxinty.  3.  C.  C.  S.  S=iU  Conservation 
Service.  8CS-TX*-85.  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Julie 
1»60.  ^ 


bare  proved  to  ba  avoeaaafvl  in  the 
,  at  aoU  eroatrm  aod  water  naio9  must 
be  ani^led  to  the  land  by  tboae  wbo 
land. 

It  is  not  enough  to  traat  Juat  pait  of  a 
lann.  or  part  of  a  waftarabad.  or  part  d  any 
of  land,  leary  acre  of  ere  pJaad. 
land,  farm  woodland,  aad  Id!  i  land 
aiast  be  treated  according  to  lU  needs  and 
aacb  acre  uaad  according  tu  its  capaqiUtAae, 
Ibat  la  true,  whether  it  is  in  major 
alMds  fcv  flood-«oiitroi  and  silt- 
abatament  purpoaai^  OB  Individual  f 
fields  for  erorton  control,  or  througl}  such 
group  undertaMngi  as  oooaervation  drain- 
ag*  or  irrigation  projects. 

That  la  exactly  what  ia  being  done  by 
farmers  tn  their  soU-conaervation  districts. 
with  which  the  Soil  Ckutacrratlan  Service 
coofiarataa.  In  today's  conaervatkm  ara, 
cnnasmstion  of  land,  water,  forest,  grass,  cul- 
tivatad  cropa.  and  wildlife  arc,  for  tqe  flrat 
tioke  la  tba  history  of  man.  being  tlied  to- 
gatber  and  actentiflcaOly  coordinated  tn  the 
basis  of  land  capability  and  need.  '11*1^  var- 
ious mutually  supporting  practices  in^sufD- 
cient  number  and  appropriately  coorrf  nated 
to  get  the  Job  done  effectively. 

This  is  a  basic  tenet  of  modem  sot  con- 
servation. 


nJBLIC 


AKB 


Ordiuary  soil  and  water  eonservatioQ  meat- 
are  for  tlie  protection  and  itrtprove- 
it  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  applied, 
aad  oonaequently  the  prtnetpal  baaidlt  ta 
received  by  the  owner  or  oparator  W  the 
farm  on  wbieb  such  work  la  dona.  Vbere- 
fore,  it  is  only  proper  that  the  fanner  lOiould 
bear  the  principal  coat.  On  the  other'  hand. 
tbe  special  meaaurea  and  sti-ucttires  ttsed  In 
flood  control  are  designed  to  benefit  down- 
stream bottom  lands  and  to  keep  sediment 
out  of  stre&m  channels,  reservoirs,  bays,  etc. 
Because  these  are  public  benefits,  the  pub- 
lic—through eommtinlty  grotqia.  or  qounty, 
State,  and  Federal  OoTerunent' 
Its  proportlaoate  part  of  the  costs 
as  they  are  Justified  l>y  the  bene 
expected 

aoo.  coivsEavATtoM  awB  rvoom 


"nm  Soil  riMBiiwIbai  Service  la 
CO  water  flow  raterdatkm  works  of 
ment  on  II  major  watersheds  in  the  cfTuntry 
at  the  present  time.  Our  Service  and  tbe 
ForsBt  Service  are  the  two  United  States 
Department  of  Agrlctilttire  agencies  auttuir- 
laed  tmder  the  18M  and  subsequent  flood- 
eontrol  acts  to  anfaca  in  this  work,  lin  oo- 
oparaU.  a  with  tba  Amy  Corpa  of  ttitf  neeia. 
We  do  it  through  the  soU-conaervatMa  dle- 
trlcte.  The  11  waterabads  in  whici  aocb 
operations  are  under  way  include  the  |^inlty 
and  Middle  Colorado  in  Texas,  the  Taaao  and 
Uttle  Tallahatchie  in  Mill  ijanljuil.  tlu^  Coose 
above  Rome,  Ga..  and  tba  Potomac  bi  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ckurveys  which  are  in  progress.  meaawhUa. 
in  tbis  same  general  area  Include  thtise  on 
tba  Roanoke  in  Virginia  and  NorthI  Caro- 
ttaa;  tba  Savannah  in  North  Carolina  J  Soutb 
CvoUna.  and  GeorgU:  the  Altiinaba- 
Ogeechee  In  Georgia:  the  Apalachldoia  In 
Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Florida;  and  the  Sa- 
btne-Neches.  part  of  tbe  Bnzas.  the  Pecos. 
Red  River,  and  tine  San  Jacinto  wbadf  or 
partly  tn  Trxas.  The  survey  report  b£ba«i 
prapaied  on  the  Pee  Dee  Stvcr  watenbed  tn 
North  and  South  Carolina  asad  Virginia,  end 
the  maytj  baa  baan  oo— pfctad  on  tue  Lit- 
tle Itleer  aad  Boequaa  hramihas  of  the  Brazos 


aoZL-coNaxBvanoit  ataxaiCT  oacAjnzAfaojt 
AKo  accoimisBacxirr 

It  abo«dd  ba  impbaslawl,  baneever.  tl»at  the 
•oll-and  vatar-conaarvattos  work  whicti  con- 
oams  you  and  every  other  segjnent  of  society 
in  the  Nation  U  not  confined  to  this  flood- 
coatrot  type  of  operations.  It  is  progressing 
at  a  coost&ntlv  accelerated  rate  throaghout 
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the  State  and  tbe  wbola  country  In  the  soil- 
eoaaarratKm  districts.  More  than  fotir- fifths 
of  aU  tba  faroM  and  three-fourths  of  all  the 
landin  fanns  tn  the  United  State*  are  now 
within  soU-conaervatiun  districts,  which 
Buaiber  nearly  2,360  in  the  4S  States.  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
You  now  can  travel  from  northern  Maine 
through  all  the  States  bordering  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  across 
Texas  into  New  Mexico,  and  be  outside  of 
soil-tonserratlao  district  boundaries  only 
one  time — for  a  very  short  dutance  in  New 
York. 

Alabama.  Inc '.dentally,  is  one  of  nine 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Talandi 
which  are  all  completely  covered  by  districts, 
as  are  South  Carolina,  Delaware.  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  Hampahire.  New  Jersey.  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Nebraska.  Many  others 
af*  largely  covered. 

Dtatrict  organization,  of  course,  is  not 
exMK^b  by  itself.  It  la  tbe  soil  and  water 
conservation  work  that  actually  gets  done 
on  the  land  that  counts.  To  January  1.  this 
year,  detailed  conservation  surveys  had  been 
made  on  361.000.000  acres  in  the  districts; 
941.000  conservation  farm  plans  had  been 
worked  out  by  district  fanners  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians  out  on  the 
land  tqgether.  covering  260,000.000  acres; 
and  131.500,000  acres  had  been  treated  with 
conservation  measures  called  for  in  the 
plans.  AU  my  figures  are  from  the  records 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  They  do 
not  Include  PMA  figures,  or  those  from  other 
FWeral.  State,  or  private  agencies  except  as 
the  activities  of  these  agencies  hnve  con- 
tributed to  the  work  done  on  the  Service - 
planned  farms. 


tnCX'S    EMPHASB    OM    BIOLOCICAL    ASPXCTS 

I  sbotild  like  to  mention  that  we  give  par  • 
ticular  attention  to  training  In  biology  for 
our  t&rvci  planners  and  other  technicians  who 
work  With  farmers,  out  in  tbair  fields — not  in 
oOoea.  The  farm  planner  ccnalders  the  value 
of  treating  varloos  types  of  land,  not  only 
for  their  prttnary  use  but  also  wtth  an  eye 
to  any  modificiation  or  special  practice  that 
will  result  In  more  wildlife  through  complete 
and  adequate  land  treatment.  He  is  ex- 
pertly equipped  to  do  this,  because  hia  un- 
derstanding of  the  biology  aapeeU  of  aoU  and 
water  conservation  p tanning  and  treatatoat 
is  dovetailed  with  siinOar  basic  knowledge 
and  adeptness  in  soil  science,  geology, 
forestry,  range  management,  hydrcdogy. 
agronomy,  engineering,  and  other  phases  of 
a  complete,  coordinated  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program. 

aoo.  Airs  warn  coksxxvation  la  T7scEi«T, 
TAKia  TzaMwoaK 

The  problem  of  sou  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  wise  use  is  not  a  problem  that  can 
vrait  imtil  farmers  solve  it  by  any  trlal-and- 
error  method,  for  that  might  be  too  late. 
This  is  an  xirgent  problem,  which  demands 
the  beet  efforts  of  the  Nation's  scientists  and 
of  aU  who  use  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poaea.  And  the  understanding  cooperation 
Mt4  active  participation  m  its  solution  by 
tnduitrtal  and  all  other  groups  In  otir  so- 
ciety are  Indlapaniiable  to  getting  done  in 
time  this  vital  )ob  which  so  iiapartenUy 
affects  all  of  ua. 


Princes  of  PriTilege 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1931 
Mr.    SHAFER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


an  editorial  from  the  OctobcT  6,  1951, 
Saturday  Evenin?  Post  entitled  "The 
New  Princes  of  I*rivilege  Are  the  Bureau- 
crats": 

Ore  thins  that  nxakes  President  Truman 
particularly  hard  to  take  is  his  beJief  that 
he  got  elected  tn  1948  by  malting  silly 
speechss.  Becsiise  he  believes  that,  and  be- 
cause he  appears  t<.)  be  set  on  a  third  term. 
Mr.  Truman  contlauea  to  make  silly  cpeecbas. 
His  San  Frandaao  addraa  to  tbe  local  Daaao 
crats  was  a  whistJe-stop  number  which 
topped  even  the  1948  record. 

Aetualiy.  Truasaa  waa  not  ciacted  in  1948 
by  defying  eecawaidea  aad  oadlnary  com- 
mon saaaa  fipam  tbe  rear  plaMocHa  of  taataa. 
That  would  ba  an  taault  to  tte  tatam^SBea 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  rural  areas 
of  America.  He  waa  tiacted  part^  by  in- 
difference to  the  BapvMican  candidate,  but 
more  by  votes  of  ysdual  Jobholders,  who 
have  grown  so  BOMmis  that  they,  with 
their  wives  and  in-lavrs.  now  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  any  cloee  election.  For 
aauHde,  in  1948  Ohio  went  for  Ttuman  by 
tfnot  7400  votes.  At  that  tlaaa  there  were 
80.000  Federal  jobholders  in  Ohio  They  have 
been  Increased  by  almost  15,000  since  then. 
according  to  the  figtves  of  Rogers  C  Dunn. 
the  election  analyst,  who  keeps  a  close  traclc 
on  tba  raiatftiMi  of  the  number  of  Jobiu>kierB 
to  election  results. 

In  bis  San  Francisco  address  the  President 
went  to  town  on  some  imaginary  characters 
whom  he  described  as  "the  special -privilege 
boys."  They  are  supposed  to  be  rolling  in 
.luxtiry  because  the  ■"national  income'  has 
leaped  from  MO.OOO.000,000  in  1933  (the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression,  incidentally)  to 
$278,000,000,000  last  year.  Deduct  the  Gov- 
ernment s  cut  through  taxes,  and  slice  down 
the  remainder  to  allow  for  administration- 
sponsored  inflation  and  high  prices,  and  the 
nauonal  income  looks  less  impressive  Per- 
haps people  may  soon  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  evil  genius  who  wants  to  cut  their  take- 
home  pay  down  to  the  standards  of  the  Mc- 
Kliiiey  era  isn't  the  boss,  but  Mr.  Trtiman's 
tax  eaters. 

If  there  are  any  "special -paivtlege  boys" 
extant,  they  are  Federal  officeholders,  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  Truman  himself,  whose  com- 
pensation Includes  a  »50.000  extra  -expense 
allowance"  which  he  can  clap  right  into  the 
bank  without  paying  any  tax  at  all.  How 
much  money  would  one  of  Mr  Truman's 
phantom  special-privilege  boys  liave  to  get 
to  be  able  to  do  that?  The  scandal  of  privi- 
lege extends  all  the  way  down  the  line  The 
roster  is  sprinkled  vrlth  mink  coats,  deep 
freezes,  and  substantial  Inducements  for 
••public  servants"  with  an  eye  to  business. 
Year  after  year  the  payroll  is  augmented 
until  it  hELS  become  a  serious  question 
whether  the  party  m  power  supported  by  an 
ever-increasing  Praetorian  Guard  of  pliant 
oflBceholders.  can  ever  be  defeated  at  the 
polls. 

These  are  the  forces  upon  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man relies  for  reelection,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  outset  that  It  is  a  formidable  , 
array.  In  a  recent  edition  of  Htiman  Events 
Donald  Richberg  thiis  defined  the  new  {jrivi- 
leged  class  "The  ruling  class  which  is  al- 
ways the  reality  behind  the  abstraction  of 
goremment,  is  not  a  privileged  class  m  the 
old  sense  It  is  only  privileged  m  the  new 
sense:  privileged  to  decide  how  everyone 
should  live  and  work  for  the  good  of  society: 
privileged  to  have  all  the  facilities  for  exer- 
cising powfr,  which  incidentally  always  in- 
clude a  preaf  deal  of  what  would  h*ve  been 
called  luxury  and  pomp  in  previotis 
societies." 

The  remnants  of  the  privilegea  class  which 
Mr.  Truman  uses  as  a  prop  in  his  class  war 
have  to  look  over  their  shctiidcrs  for  the 
sherifl.  The  new  privileged  class  of  self- 
perpettiating  job  holders  and  functionaries 
is  the  sheriff.  It  makes  a  difference,  as  pe<i- 
ple  are  gradually  coming  to  see.  Not  too 
gradually,  we  hope. 


nt  Ccti  •(  Uwrng 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAllKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP  ZLLIMOX8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  October  9,  19S1 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  With  a  very  disturbing,  yes,  tragic 
siiuauon  in  the  constanib"  increaaii« 
cost  of  living  and  the  outrageous  slEjr- 
rocketinR  of  prices  on  everything.  Not 
only  is  the  average  woiicingman  and  hia 
family  being  pinched  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  the  cost  of  our  ertire  defense 
program  has  Increased  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  that  we  may  soon  be 
faced  with  ail-out  inflation. 

This  dangerous  situation  has  troubled 
me  no  end  for  many  months     Some  15 
months  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
outbreak.  I  urged  and  advocated  com- 
plete controls  across  the  board.    During 
my  long  service  in  the  CongreHS  I  have 
seen  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  and  uD" 
bridled  pnce  stampedes.    I  haye  seen  the 
corporatioris  and  major  industries  mn 
hog -Wild  in  their  lust  for  pn^t  and  more 
profit,      accumulating     unconscionable 
wealth  and  power  out  of  the  misery 
of    war    and  great    emergencies.     The 
thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  has  been 
this:    "Will   thJs  greed   and  ararlekMW 
quest  for  power,  for  controt  for  wealth 
ever  cease?"     We  are  now  wtriirwilm  a 
recurrence  of  their  ill-advised  and  tmpa- 
tnotic  actions,  and  I,  for  one.  want  to  see 
it  controlled;  yes,  eliminated  complete- 
ly.   Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  hope 
and  struggle  for  peace  remains  but  an 
Illusion.    I  have  always  firmly  beUetad 
that,  once  the  profit  motive  is  completely 
eliminated,  the  scourge  of  war  will  dis- 
appear. I 
In  order  to  determine  the  true  facts 
In  the  present  situation,  I  addressed  a 
leter  to  Director  Michael  V.  DiaaUe,  of 
the  Office  of  Price  ^abillzation.     His 
very  forthright  and  detailed  explaoa-. 
tion  of  the  laws  he  Is  Is  required  to  ad- 
minister, and  the  program  he  has  out- 
lined in  connection  therewith,  is  ooo- 
tained  in  his  reply  which  reached  tB0 
recently.     It  is  deserving  of  the  careful 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
and  I  urge  each  of  you  to  read  it  care- 
fully.   My  letter  to  Mr.  DiSalle  aod  liig 
reply  follow; 

Sxrmssn  26.  1861. 
Hon   Michael  V.  DtSaixz. 

Director,  Office  of  Price  StairiUzatkm, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DSAX  Mb  DiSallk:  When  I  urged  a»4  ad- 
vocated. 15  months  ago,  tliat  controte  be  ia- 
stltuted  across  the  board,  and  made  every 
possible  effort  to  bring  alxjut  the  enaetHMBS 
of  fair  ieg-^slation  to  preclude  the  skyrockat- 
ing  of  prices  on  foods,  rents — In  fact,  OB 
everything — I  was  in  hopes  that  when  your 
agericy  went  into  action,  prices  wotild  be  hel4 
down,  instead  of  that.  I  notice  that  prioe 
increases  are  boing  avthorlaed  almost  dally. 
instead  of  having  them  lowered.  Thle  teada 
to  inflatlcn  and  makes  it  Impoeslble  for  tb» 
white-collar  worker,  the  rank  and  flia  of  1»- 
bor,  and  the  vast  number  of  mu  afHl  oa 
retirement  or  fixed  income  to  witlistand  the 
pressures  thev  are  subjected  to.  Tketr 
standard  of  Uvlng  is  continually  being 
lowered. 
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Shcuid  not  KMBC  «0ort  be  Bsad*  to  hola 
prices   down   w   CTen    lowered?     CoiullUoiM 
ftre  commendnf  to  be  ifitolcr»bie. 
SlaeeNly  youn, 

A.    J.    ftAUTH. 


Omcat  or  Pnca  9rAnLtxATiojf. 
Wtuhinfftom.  D.  C,  Octobtr  3.  1951. 
Hon.  A.  J.  tUMATU. 

HoHat  a/  Mepte»tntativet. 

WmMhtmftOH,  D.  C. 
Mt  DtAa  CoMcRSMMAjt  SAMn :  I  glncerely 
aqprectetc  your  letter  of  September  M.  19S1. 
re^artttnc  t^•  effort*  of  thl«  Oflke  to  rtabllla* 
prtoM.  I  hftd  known  oT  your  endeavors  to 
provtd*  for  atrang  and  effective  price  and 
wnfe  cxmtroU  before  I  oune  to  WMhlnfctoti 
in  OeoemtMr  IMO  ••  Director  at  Price  St»- 
bttlantloQ.  and  alnc*  ttiat  ume  I  bave  bad 
persooal  knowledge  of  your  continued  effort* 
to  support  tbt  •coT'imlc  itabllijutlon  pro- 
fram  and  tha  legtaUtlon  which  would  make 
It  even  more  workable. 

I  am  cure  tb't  I  am  aa  disturbed  aa  you 
are  by  tbe  neceealty  from  time  to  ttuM  to 
aatborlM  tncuMea  in  celling  prleae.  Some 
of  theee  incfveac*.  of  courae.  are  required 
uud^  tbe  terma  of  tbe  Oefsnae  Production 
Act.  Our  reeent  Inereaaee  In  pork  prices,  for 
example,  or  our  recent  regutatlon  permitting 
lnaf«M«  In  milk  prtcca.  w«re  required  In 
order  to  allow  reOactlon  of  upward  move- 
menta  d  farm  producta  which  are  below 
parity.  We  have  not  yet  cotnpletod  our  pro- 
cedtnaa  for  granting  price  increases  under 
the  tarxns  of  the  so-called  Capebart  amend- 
ment, but  unleas  thla  section  of  the  act  Is 
changed,  many  price  Increase*  will  flow  from 
this  requirement.  As  you  know,  our  at- 
tempt* to  roll  back  prlcea  that  had  advanced 
eacrbltantly  have  likewise  been  severely 
limited  by  recent  eaugitiaalcmal  action. 

Nererthelen,    one    ahoold    not    conclude 
f^om  the  freqtieaey  of  the  announcement  of 
prtaw  tncreaee*  that  such  Increaae*  have  been 
pwmitted  on  a  general  or  acroas-the-board 
bad*.     Our  econcnny  embracea  millions   of 
•ellers  and  a  vast  array  of  products.    Al- 
thotigb   we   hav«  been   forced    to   increaae 
prtoe*  here  and  there.  celltngB  for  the  btUk 
ot  the  gooda  and  servkwa  produced  in  the 
•conomy  have  not  been  Increased  and.  In 
■Ignllkrant   eases,   decreases   have   been   re- 
quired.   Actually   otir  record   as   measured 
by  the  Tarloua  price  indese*  ha*  not  been 
a  bad  one.    Since  price  controls  became  ef- 
fective, the  BLS  Index  of  consumer  pclee* 
baa  advanced  by  iqpproxlmately  l  percent. 
An  appreelable  port  of  this  tnoeaae  occuiTed 
in  ltem«  which  are  not  within  the  control 
of  our  agency.  Including  rent*,  public  uoil- 
tle*.  etc.    Wholeaale  iM-lees  have  actually  de- 
clined since  price  controls  became  effective. 
Some  of  this  decline  has  been  due  to  reduc- 
tions In  ceilings  which  OPS  ha*  required  «nd 
aome  haa  been  merely  the  automatic  oarrec> 
Hon  of  speculative  esceeaca  which  occtnied 
during  the  panic  iwytng  which  foUovred  the 
Korean  outbreak.    I  am  frank  to  concede, 
however,  that  many  market  prices  are  below 
cetUngs  and  that  a  renewal  of  inflationary 
preesurc*   would   permit  come  Increase*  In 
prtee  level*  before  our  controls  would  take 
hold.     It  1*  our  Intention  and  constant  effort 
to  reduce  inflated  celling*  wbcrewr  that  is 
poaaible  within  the  limits  of   the   Defense 
Produetlon  Act  and  the  limitations  of  our 
relMtevtf  aataU  and  newly  aaaembled  staff. 

la  til  fraakneaa.  I  ahould  also  explain  that. 
eeen  with  unlimited  authority  to  hold  or 
radvee  prtee  esdUags.  and  uniitalted  staff  to 
esamee  It.  a  return  to  pre-Korcan  price 
level*  er  aaythtag  approaching  them  vootd 
he  ottt  of  the  ^uaetkon.  Since  Korea  tlave 
*  aharp  and  inererslble  adranee  la 
including  both  wagaa  acd 
aaterla:ts,  many  of  them  pro- 
dttOHl  outride  our  ahores.  It  would  be  a 
ftttOe  aad  fcapsliia*  effort  to  set  a*  our  goal 


any  •xibstantlal  reduction  of  prices  frcm 
praaent  levels.  With  the  limitations  on  our 
legal  authority  which  new  exlu  and  In  tte 
face  of  the  Inescapable  facts  as  to  levels  df 
co*t,  our  rc**oaabIe  goal  should  be  and  Is 
to  maintain,  to  the  nutximum  possible  ex- 
tent, the  general  level  of  prices  TiHich  pree- 
ently  exist* 

Kven  with  the  aid  of  generous  eubsldieB 
and  with  a  substantially  fstrcnger  basis  at 
public  support  and  enabling  legUlatlon.  OPA 
wa*  ttnable  to  achieve  complete  stability  of 
the  price  level.  In  fact  during  tbe  Ilrst  year 
of  general  price  controls  and  before  institi*- 
tlon  of  subsidies— from  May  1943,  to  Ma)r 
IIMS — the  consumer  price  index  roee  by  8 
percent.  It  l*  our  Arm  intention  to  do  sub- 
stantially better  than  thu  if  we  can. 

Thank  you  a«aln  for  your  letter,  and  if  t 

can  be  or  fiirther  service,  please  do  not  beslf- 

tate  to  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely. 

MicHACL  V   DiSaLLS. 


Ktd  CUm  Ans  To  Wipe  Out  Chrishanity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

D»  THE  HOU3B  OP  REPRESETTrATTVES 
Tuesday,  October  9.  1951 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  Chinese  Communists  art 
carrying  out  a  bloody,  unrelenting  perse- 
cution  in  China  aimed  at  wiping  out  a|l 
evidences  of  Christianity.  j 

I  include  herewith  the  second  of  t 
series  of  articles  by  Everett  S  Allea 
which  appeared  In  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  of  June  27 
1951: 

CHmisnANTrr  Facxs  Avnihilatton  in  GuAt 
CBnca  CoMuuNisT  Puaca 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen)  ' 

When  the  Chinese  Communist*  arrested 
Father  Paul  Shih  Kuang-chiu.  a  native 
Maryknoll  priest  at  Chihleng.  Jchol,  thef 
tied  his  arms  to  his  body  and  knotted  a  rop# 
about  his  ankles.  Then  they  dragged  hli* 
over  stony  roads  and  sorghum  stubble  fof 
2  hovirs  and  Unally  shot  him  dead. 

Seven  Christians  in  Shanwauise  were  ar« 
rested  and  ordered  to  apostatize  When  thej 
re/uaed.  a  pole  was  placed  behind  their  kneeg 
and  their  arms  were  tied  to  the  pole  so  the 
chin  came  between  the  knees.  They  im« 
tied  to  two  mules  and  dragged  until  dea(£ 

Plve  armed  Communists  arrested  rathe< 
llauru*  pal.  a  native  priest  attached  to  the 
Maryknoll  Pushun  mission  in  Manchuria* 
In  frigid  winter  weather,  he  vas  stripped  o| 
hla  clothe*  and  thrown  into  an  unheated 
priaon.  He  wa*  brought  to  tn«l  on  chargei 
Chat  he  spread  an  American  religion,  hid 
arm*  and  plotted  against  the  Communlatal 
He  denied  all  ciuugee.  was  whipped  anc 
taken  back  to  priaon. 

On  ChrUtmas  Day.  l»47.  he  was  led  to  ht 
church,  where  the  Conuiiunists  tribunal  hat 
aaaemhied.  Be  was  beaten  with  whlpa  anc 
•tlckJ  until  he  wa*  uncoosctous.  Then  hi 
wae  dragged  back  to  priaon.  . 

On  January  17,  i»48,  he  was  brought  again 
hefore  the  tribunal.  Regional  Prelect  chaq 
and  another  Commuiiist  named  Li  reread  thet 
charge*,  during  which  time  he  w«»  accufced. 
of  toeing  a  alave  of  the  Americans. 

He  wa*  *enUnoed  to  death.  Clad  in  bur- 
lap bee*,  he  wa*  dragged  through  a^e  street* 
and  anally  *hot  through  the  head.  He 
70. 
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THIXTT     MONKS    OIX 

Thirty  Trapptat  monks  in  Yan^kienln^ 
died  on  a  death  march  to  prison  after  ci>m- 
muntets  burned  the  monastery. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Liang.  48.  died  of 
hunger  and  exposrure  in  a  ChihTeng  Jali  after 
10  months  of  torture  and  Imprisonment:  his 
body  had  been  beaten  to  a  p\Up  and  hi* 
bones  were  broken  and  expoaed 

In  Ycnkl,  ManchuTl*,  W  German  Bene- 
dictine Pathers  and  Brothers  and  13  Iswla 
Slaters  were  arrested  and  sent  to  a  copcen- 
tration  camp.  | 

Two  Polish  Pranclacan  priests.  Pother* 
Francis  Arciszewskl  bad  Ooth&rd  Krysteczko. 
were  arrested  in  December  1947  at  Shuntsh! 
Hopi.  Charged  with  poUtical  activity  it  be- 
half of  their  o«-n  government,  they  were  re- 
leased after  198  days  In  JsUl  when  this  Recu- 
sation became  embarranlng  to  theii  ac- 
cuaers.  ~ 

Father  Maurus  Bougon.  a  French  Tr^plst 
who  survived  the  Yangkiaplng  death  march, 
was  suspended  from  a  tree  with  his  arm*  tied 
behind  his  back  /or  24  hours.  On  the  Iverge 
of  death,  he  wa*  thrown  into  a  prlsoi  cdl 
where  t'.i  toes  became  frozen.  He  is  sttll  in 
Jail. 

More  than  100  priests,  brothers,  and  nun* 
died  In  the  late  forties  as  the  Comn»inlrt 
Chinese  overran  northern  China.  At  prea- 
ent.  of  the  Maryknoll  group  in  China,  there 
now  are  under  arrest  awaiting  trUl  two 
bitfKjp*.  *even  priest*,  foiir  ChUMae  p^aatiw 
one  American  Sister  and  two  ChlnoeB  Swen. 
Under  hooee  antst  are  11  pr:iests.  10  SUters; 
evicted  or  aitelon  conflacated,  16  prtesti  and 
2  Brothers;  seized  br  the  Communist*  and 
since  disappeared,  1  biahop,  1  pnest. 

raXTT-LINX   vixw 

I'alpAnc's  headquartcra  save  the  , 
view  OD  Christianity  on  April  28; 

firm,  it  still  prctfeased  much  more ,      „. 

than  the  Communists  lukve  any  tntanttam  «C- 
showing.  This  p«>iid/wt»«».«|p»«,,^  ^^f^  '^.^^ 
taken,  however,  because  they  feel  the  time 
has  not  yet  eoit  to  wipe  Ctiristlanity  out 
conpletely  In  China  and  because  the  poUcy 
statement  was  in  a  propaganda  broadcast  di- 
rected at  North  .%jnerlca.  ; 

It  said,  in  part,  •x>iu-  aim  U  to  wip4  out 
thoroughly  the  Influence  of  American  cul- 
tural aggression  which  pervaded  (Tixin^  for 
more  than  100  years.  To  carry  out  this 
struggle,  there  must  be  the  unity  ind  com- 
mon effort  of  patriotic  Christians  and  the 
government,  led  by  the  CommuzUsi  Party  oC 
China. 

"According  to  the  ccmmon  propturj,  we 
have  a  common  responsibility  to  iinitfr  and 
Join  onr  efforts  on  many  things,  qiilte  ipart 
from  the  question  of  worM  outloolc  »wf  r»> 
ttffloa*  belief,  with  which  goven^mtekaB- 
nea  tart«rfere  by  adrntaMnrttve  onlers.'^ 

Ilevarttaelees.  Comflraaftrts  depoited  nine 
Kuropean  nuns  and  priests  from  China  in 
April,  took  over  the  Baptist  Uni\ersl1iy  of 
Shanghai  in  February  and  conflsct ted  Pel- 
pings  world-famed  Yenchlng  Dni'-eniiy.  a 
Proteetant-aupported  institution  'aiat| 
the  symbol  of  wa*tem  faith.  leartilng. 
respect  for  Ctatea. 

FMplng.  eetMteg  same  advantags  in  the 
eoelal  ergaaiaatiao  prerlonsly  aec  xp  bv  the 
church,  is  first  content  to  cut  off  tSic  (^na 
tinlts  from  their  mother  churchet:  abroad. 
Annihilation  will  come  later,  after  enfijrced 
withering  haa  set  m.  Natlonallsii  toinow 
the  major  affiBwnt  plaeed  before  Chkeee 
Chrletian*.  I 

"Leading  Catholic*  In  Tientsin  j.nd  Kan- 
chang."  the  Conuntmlsts  ansounceil  In  Jan- 
uary, "are  among  the  latest  to  make  state- 
ments supporting  the  move  for  an  iiidepfnd- 
ent  Catholic  Church.  The  MeltnfM  Ch»rch. 
Anglican  Church,  and  other^V-hrt^tian 
clrarolM*  and  ergaalaatkaw.  also  view  ttKte« 
pendent  organtiatton  aa  the  b«at  waFto 
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the  control  and  manlpulatiotu 
by  the  imperiaUsts." 

tNSTDIOrS  MTTHOnS 

Insidiously,  a*  If  to  Indicate  that  Intoler- 
ance Is  not  involved,  the  Communists  never 
bring  charge*  of  a  religious  nature  against 
CStristian  leaders.  Rather  It  is  charges  that 
wfn  appeal  to  Chinese  nationalism,  tiiat  will 
■ttr  hatred.  Nuns  are  acctxsed  of  kill  tag  in- 
fants, priest*  wttb  cwptouage.  cheating  the 
poor,  and  dletribuUng  pornographic  litera- 
ture. The  Conomunists  even  allow  the  carry- 
ing of  Catholic  Sagk  In  anti-American  dem- 
ODetratlons  and  thereby  l\zr*  nationalistic 
Christians  another  step  along  the  road  toward 
the  atheism  of  the  iron  enrtatn. 

But  the  iron  fist  slowly  is  being  revealed 
beneath  the  glcrve.  At  Ngwa.  neophytes  of 
the  Catholic  Church  were  told  they  would 
have  no  share  in  the  agrarian  reformers'  dis- 
tribution of  land  tmleae  they  repented  of 
their  Christianity.  Christians  In  Paklau  were 
threatened  with  belr.g  machlne-gutined  if 
seen  talking  to  the  pestor. 

In  Eansu,  a  compulacry  meeting  of  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  ruled  the  Catholic 
Church  was  antlcommunlstic.  all  foreign 
snlssloaarlcs  woiild  be  exp>eUed.  and  no  fur- 
ther conversions  to  Catholicism  would  be 
allowed  under  penalty  of  death.  In  additlcm 
to  cracking  down  on  Catholicism,  by  not 
accusing  Protestantism  as  well,  it  served  the 
dual  purpose  of  splitting  the  two  groups  and 
Jeopardizing  a  united  Christian  front. 

In  Kongmoon,  mlddle-«chool  student*,  in- 
stigated by  two  Conrntmlst  teachers,  wrote 
obscenities  on  the  church  wall  and  stoned 
the  pastor  before  the  church.  He  stood  like 
a  soldier  before  tha  firing  aquad.  In  silence, 
as  tbe  stone*  cut  blm  oi  the  face  and  legs. 
Grieved  and  humiUated.  the  town^eopia  who 
had  been  hla  pariahkioera.  later  czpreaed 
their  apologies  in  aecret. 

TWO  HtrNt>«n>  AND  rfTNTTT  CHUXCHSS  CtTT  TO  4  T 

A  year  ago.  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China, 
reportlhg  In  the  publication  Protestant  Mis- 
sions in  China,  recalled  that  Its  organization 
had  been  the  major  church  in  Manchuria. 
Prior  to  the  purge  of  Christianity  by  the  Com- 
Btmltt*.  this  denomination  had  290  churches 
throughout  the  Province.  Last  year,  these 
had  been  whittled  down  to  47;  the  others 
were  destroyed  and  confiscated.  Thoae  re- 
maining were  mainly  In  citie*.  the  rural 
churches  not  functioning.  Presumably  tha 
aituatlon  now  ha*  deteriorated  further. 

ftofde's  China,  the  bimonthly  Bngllsh> 
laacuage  magaxine  pabUahed  by  the  Com- 
munlsta  in  Peiplng.  declared  shortly  before 
Oeaeral  MacArthurs  removal  from  Tokyo. 
*Xet  no  com  be  confused  by  tbe  anti-Com- 
munist rantinga  of  tiie  United  States.  The 
tilterior  and  unmistakable  aim  1*  tbe  eco- 
nomic and  political  subjugation  of  all  Asian 
people*  to  Wall  Street, 

"MacArthur  1*  subsidising  reactionary 
churches  in  various  east^n  countries  and 
turning  them  Into  spy  center*.  Tbe  Amer- 
ican e*plona«c  rtng  in  Hotkg  Kong,  which 
maintains  cloae  contact  with  Kuomintang 
agents  and  Catholic  miaslonarle*  in  China. 
la  known  to  be  touier  the  direct  control  of 
MacArthnr**  headquarters  in  Tokyo." 

An  Ametleaa  prlmt»  long  experienced  in 
the  catholle  HlHAni  woik  in  GUaa.  s&id 
sadly.  "They  do  nat  aadentaad  tlM  spiritual 
motive.  If  they  cannot  find  an  obvious  ma- 
terialistic motive,  they  are  certain  that  i,here 
la  one,  and  they  create  one. 

*Tn  actuality,  religious  persons  in  China — 
and  I  speak  from  experience — bend  over 
toa^ward  to  maintain  neutrality  in  times  of 
dtflteulty.  Memberti  of  the  American  clergy 
even  are  embarrassed  occasionally  by  mili- 
tary espionage  asents  of  their  coimtry,  who. 
aaftr  to  do  the  best  job  possible,  ask  ques- 
tions  which   a   priest — as  with   a  doctor — 


would  consider  a  violation  ot  sacred  confi- 
dence. 

"^ut  the  CocisianisU  do  not  understand 
that.- 


Laatiaf  Caascrratioa  Tkroafk  Coatcm- 
tiM-PartI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oKLaaoica 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1951 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  granU-^i  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  H  H.  Bennett.  Chief. 
United  Slates  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, at  summer  .session  of  State  Teach- 
ers" College.  Predoma.  N.  Y.,  July  19, 
1951: 

Lasting  Consoivation  Thiottch  Edccattox 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  this  Kind — where  the  entire  itWliBt  body 
of  a  great  teachers'  college  has  gathered  to 
discuss  better  ways  of  educating  American 
youk^h  with  respect  to  iho  eonaervatton  of 
our  natural  resources.  Leas  than  30  years 
ago.  very  little  thought  was  devoted  to  thi* 
vital  phase  of  education.  Even  as  late  aa 
1933  with  a  few  scattered  exceptions,  prob- 
ably very  few  teachers  even  thought  of  de- 
voting valuable  cia**  tla**  to  dtaCMitng  the 
conservation  of  ovx  vital  soil  laaoiaeu.  No 
teachers'  college,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  very 
few  of  our  agricultural  ooUegea.  oOercd  such 
a  course  as  soil  eoneerratkn.  Certainly, 
no  college  thought  of  giving  a  course  on  tK>w 
to  teach  conservation  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  pupils  In  our  public  srhoola. 

The  first  strictly 'erosion-research  station 
of  the  world  was  set  up  in  1929.  near  Guthrie. 
Okia.  This  was  loilowed  in  rapid  succaaaion 
by  the  establishment  of  nine  other  each  sta- 
tions m  widely  separated  area*  where  ero- 
sion was  known  to  be  a  serious  problem. 
Most  of  the  basic  erosion  data  was  a^^quired 
at  three  research  establishments. 

But  times  have  changed.  Biro*loa  con- 
trol— soil  conservation — has  gained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Nation.  Fredonia  State 
Teachers'  College.  1  am  informed,  requirea 
that  all  undergraduates  lake  a  course  on  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources.  Accord- 
ing to  my  understanding,  a  class  In  con- 
aarration  educaucn  is  oi\e  of  the  taaportant 
course*  given  in  the  present  summer  ssssion. 
I  know  of  other  teacher*'  coUeges  and  some 
universities.  In  various  parts  of  thj  Nation, 
which  are  doing  much  the  same  thing.  That 
Is  as  it  should  be — it  i^  a  nattirai  outgrowth 
of  the  great  conservation  moracnent  that 
began  in  America  about  20  years  ago. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  most  great 
reforms  or  changes  in  public  F>olicy  ar* 
larought  about,  either  direc'ly  '^r  indirectly, 
throu.'h  education.  But  ■:•■>  ai-e  seldom 
started  In  tbe  public  8ch>_«'is.  The  school 
8>-stem  nearly  always  foUows,  rather  than 
leads,  our  public  in  .such  reforms  as  they 
gain  momentum  and  the  need  for  them  be- 
comes obvious.  It  is  then  that  our  public 
school  system  takes  on  the  burden  of  help- 
ing make  the  reforms  permanent  by  educat- 
ing the  coming  generations 

so   LONC    TO   LTABir 

Our  present  consei'vation  program,  espe- 
cially our  soil  conservation  program.  Is  defi- 
nitely a  reform,  as  well  as  a  national 
technical  program  based,  where  done  right. 


on  a  new  science  (the  selence  ct  seQ 
servation ) .  Our  present  perspective  la 
tion  to  the  importance  of  our  natuial  ra* 
sources  is  the  equivalent  of  a  great  "'tHmal 
reformation  (which,  however,  is  sttll  aa* 
great  enough).  With  reelect  to  land  tan 
and  protection,  it  amounts  to  an  agrlcoltival 
revolution  never  previously  appros>ched. 

During?  the  years  when  the  A-  -ri  ^a  Con- 
tinent was  being  settled,  some  v.  inwte- 
ful  metnods  might  have  betrc  fx.  ^^sed  In 
some  degree.  But  not  even  ther  if*t  aU  tha 
vraste  escusable.  About  the  c.ni>  juatlfiea- 
tkJC— if  It  can  be  Ju*tifled  a'  .il — we 
think  of  for  much  of  the  ^..-sJli^te 
is  tiiat  It  was  often  the  eaa^exx  thii^  to  doi. 
It  was  easier  tn  those  days  to  cut  and  burn 
timber  that  interfere  irtttx  rultlVk.kMa 
than  It  aaa  to  save  the  tree*  Ur^at  were  cut. 
It  was  of  ,en  easier  to  settle  en  a  new  farm. 
when  the  old  one  was  worn  out,  th.^a  it  was 
to  take  care  cf  the  soU.  Dut  scarcely  aa 
excuse  in  any  setise.  locking  t>ack  from  the 
adv'anced  vlewj.x)lni  of  today. 

Of  course,  the  matter  of  Ignorance  en- 
tered into  our  early  wasteful  use  of  the  land 
and  other  resources.  During  lint  years  at 
settlement,  we  gradually  built  up  a  fatoe 
sense  ot  security  by  assuming  that  our  lamd 
and  other  lesources  were  inexhaustible.  The 
vast  extent  of  good  virgin  land,  fcrests,  wUd- 
Ilf?.  and  clean  water  quite  natur.Uly  affected 
the  average  viewpoint  with  respect  to  the 
s«.eming  American  abundance  of  nattiral  re- 
sources But  it  is  hard  to  understand  bow 
most  people  of  «  great  enlightened  nattan 
should  continue,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, to  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that 
otir  natural  resources  were  Inexhatistlble 
and  that  any  kind  of  conservation  was  un- 
necessary tn  the  first  place  and  too  costly  in 
the  second  place.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to 
understand  how  a  larmer  could  see  his  land 
literally  wash  out  from  under  him  without 
recognizing  the  threat  to  the  welfare  ot  hla 
famUy. 

But.  with  few  exceptions,  that  is  exactly 
the  way  most  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
thought  and  acted  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration. A.id  a  few  foolish  ones — not  ustial- 
ly  farmers,  however — saem  (or  pretend)  to 
think  about  the  land  aa  did  our  forefather* 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Fortunate, 
they  have  no  Important  following. 

ranu'TxiD   cotrjrrT   Sf^n.-cowsxavATiour  sucvsT 

In  1910  I  helped  make  a  soil  survey  of 
Fairfleld  County,  S.  C.  We  found  that  soil 
rroslon  wiis  severe  over  mo«t  of  the  land  la 
the  county.  Much  too  much  of  the  land,  we 
found,  had  beer  ruined  for  further  eultlva- 
ttOB.  Twenty -eizht  percent  of  the  land,  all 
of  it  formerly  cultivated,  had  been  so  dam- 
aged by  erosion  and  by  the  deposition  o*  the 
products  of  erosion  over  stream  bottom*.  It 
was  valueless  for  any  use  except  forestry  aad 
pasture.  I  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the 
report  or.  the  llndlngB  of  this  survey,  when 
published,  would  create  a  sensation,  at  ' 
locally — and  nationally,  too.  1  was  hoping. 

Did  it? 

Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
read  the  report — if  any  read  It — apj 
laid  it  aside  saying,  vrtth  some  such 
ingless  observation  aa,  "So  what?" 

Subsequently  other  reports  of  severe  ero- 
sion darne.ge  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
were  made,  still  without  arousing  any  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  a  generally  complaeeat 
pubhc,  either  locally  or  nationally.  Too 
many  people  seemed  still  to  hold  to  tha  idea 
that  land  Is  permanent  and  indestructibZs, 
or  tha:  erosion  1*  a  natural  proceas  over 
which  man  has  no  control:  that  soil  conaar- 
vatlon  would  cost  too  much;  that  those  who 
talk  about  it  make  their  appraisal*  ot  tbm 
damage  In  exaggerated  terma.  and  other 
such  nonsense. 

In  1928  I  was  coauthor  of  a  C  ivemmeat 
pamphlet  enUtled  "Soil  Erosion,  a  Natloatf 
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ilvtannlBcd  tlHt  my  part 
at  iSim  pMmltIt  wouM  noc  b*  ICMirad.    TtM 

tAoocbt  would  oonvtno*  any  rair-oUndad 
ptnon  Uk«t  aoil  croatoa  w  a  real  mciiacc  to 
tJM  cfmuauvd  wttan  at  the  MaUcm.  Thia 
pubO^aoB  attracted  nor*  attenooa.  t% 
•M»m*d  to  HM,  thmxx  any  oUmt  ever  wrlCtea 
Aboat  Um  a«*d  (or  a  Tt^atana  prograia  of 
•aU  couam  i  attoo.  It  wigeDdTad  tonw 
tttoufttiUni  etfnorlala  imiund  tAt  ecnintry 
&Dd  a  L:umbcr  of  anlelca  in  th«  prtas.  It 
hcjpad  tnduee  th«  Ooacras  to  make  a  unall 
approprtation  for  tisa  — tabi  mhment  of  10 
DoU -erosion  cxperliBact  staticma — tbe  first 
trcmoa  xwamftA  ctatioiM  of  htatary.  u  pr»» 
rtotiaty  aeirtloacd.  Ttwa*  ktattona — pro- 
ndad  for  by  fuxuls  obtalxMd  tbTOUf^h  tba 
B«»rt>anan  aaaeadmexit— «uppUed  caucti  val- 
uabl*  data  auppartlim  tbe  conrlctton  that 
I  aiMl  a  ttw  otlMra  bad  ac^trcd  by  ywirs  of 
BtodT  of  land  ooodfUona  tbroofbcun  th« 
cmmtry.  Bat  avtn  vltb  thlc,  it  vaii  net 
easy  to  arous*  pubitc  Interest.     A  few  a»-l- 

proof  to  vh*  oontrary.  tbat  ««  were  4v«r- 
ttrwlPlC  tb«  hanoful  effects  d  soil  ercAloti. 
But  tbere  am*  a  few  ciear-thlnklnft  n^n 
vo^wn  who  put  tbair  sjioulder*  tc  th». 
and  balpcd  witb  gettiiu;  a  national  prcX 
grwB  cS  wall  cor.acrratloD  underway.  Finally. 
tba  Boll  Ircalon  Oenrtw  was  set  up  witb 
an  alla«m«it  of  K1KA  (relief I  funds.  This 
8«mc«  devoead  iu  etforu  mainly  to  demon- 
stration project* — moat  ot  them  on  •  water- 
»bad  baaia — abowtng  what  eoaservacton  t  uuld 
aeconpUsh.  But  even  then  the  matn^tr  of 
sou  eoatarrrtUon  had  not  been  declared  a 
national  v'^tcy  and  an  eiaeatlal  functj.cn  of 
^oixwuinant.  That  came  Jn  1835.  when  Con- 
irrasa  pasetd  our  first  SoU  Oonaenrstlon  Act — 
tb«  »ct  that  created  the  Soil  Conser'ation 
Serrlce  In  Jta  praaent  form.  That  wij  the 
real  be^nnlng  of  our  national  refarniatlon 
in  the  use  of  land. 

I  die  tbeat  items  relating  to  tbe  early  his- 
tory of  the  soil  conacrratlon  nKxvement  In 
thta  eoontry,  mainly  tf>  emphasize  a  point: 
It  la  not  eaay  to  change  peoples  ways  of 
thinking,  and  tt  uraally  Is  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  change  their  ways  of  acting,  their 
habtts.  Great  numbers  of  people  bad  ac- 
quired tbe  attitude  of  thinking  In  terms  of 
InexhauaUbla  rcsourcM  liecause.  as  pointed 
out  abova.  of  our  original  abundance  of  rich 
land.  In  settling  the  country,  we  allowed 
mliilons  of  acrca  to  be  seriously  damaged  by 
eroakm.  a  great  daal  of  U  so  seriously  aa  to 
have  Uttl*  or  no  further  value  for  plowing. 

Bwn  now,  there  are  sense  uninformed 
crttlea  wlio  sUU  soofT  at  th«  idea  that  we  may 
son**  day  run  short  of  good  land.  They  look 
a«  aooM  of  the  so-callad  farm  surplusca  and 
••mime  that  «•  wUi  always  have  such  sur- 
plUMa.  Fvrthan&are.  even  soma  ol  thoaa 
wtio  ■••  the  naccaatty  of  conaarvatlon  think 
It  Is  not  a  Job  that  ooncerna  them.  Thay 
■M  U>«t  sou  oonaervation  la  the  famiOT'a 
Job,  act  theirs.  Thay  don  t  atop  to  cotxaid« 
^fcb<  will  happen  If  the  fanners  don't  do  the 
iisaaMary  work,  or  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 
TiMf  fail  to  raaUn  that  cUy  pc<^le  wUI  b* 
th»  fint  to  go  hungry  U  our  land  should  b*. 
eoma  to  dcplatad  that  it  wUl  no  lot^er  sup- 
port bU  fl«  Uk.  rmum  for  a  time  would  b« 
AM*  to  produoa  a  Uttla  for  themselves,  but 
not  •oovgh  for  their  cousins  in  town.  par« 


At  Ham  votat.  X  should  Uk«  to  menuoa 

itai  of  nstiona  and  cltlliai- 

;  bi  thair  ties  of  the  land  that 

l««wty  au  histonaaa  r«ee«. 

lUM  been  •ooMthlag  of  a 

te^tilw.  dactlne.   uad  tall  of 

__^  •Jm»»«««aaof  the  past.    Paopls  ad- 

VMMMit  bad  |iras[|icred  lot  soma  eaatiulM, 

tfeiM  4MI1M  ibt  la  and   evmtualiy  thstr 

C*1>raaittoaa  tfiklnteffrated.    HlstorUns  have 

.'•••<*  vastooa  euplanauona  for  this  recurring 


pattara  In  th«  rtee  and  fail  of  paxt  emplrtt 
and  eivUtsatlons.  Seidcm.  ho«-ever.  until  the 
lac*  few  years  did  anyone  think  of  attr^ 
utlng  any  part  of  the  decttne  and  fall  to  tia 
decline  tn  the  focd-produclng  value  of 
land.  The  evidence  whs  there,  but  no 
thought  of  looking  lor  it.  Aimoet  wlthoit 
ezeapttoa.  the  ■rrlTtlteatlons  that  1 
&nd  ^nc  left  hehind  tbaai  great  araas  hf 
WA.«;ted  land  Thry  progrsaaad  and  proa- 
percd  as  long  as  their  land  was  new  ai|<l 
ferti:«  'They  declined  and  fen  as  the  la4d 
became  unproductive  and  was  no  longer  ab|e 
to  support  a  progressivr  and  procperous  dn' 
Kzaticax.     I  am  not  contenrllng  that  soil 

ilon  was  entlreiy  rasponslbie  for  the  

and  fall  of  ail  the  ancjent  clrilts^tiooa 
came  to  tfrtcf.  I  am  say.:  -  wever.  thit 
the  two  in  many  instanc«^s  ..i>-,  bean  closely 
associated.  I  contend  zhikX,  MtMMt  of  the 
land  pUyed  a  tnal  role  in  tha  tfM!Hne  a^d 
fall  of  aome  of  tb»«  clvtliaatlons — taking) a 
much  more  important  rota  than  most  hl^ 
torlans  seem  to  realize. 

We  bare  found  much  coBVlacIng 
of  this.  All  across  the  cootiiMnt  of 
North  Africa,  and  Ln  southern  Kuirope  a^ 
found  here  and  there  the  homes  of  form  sr 
leaders  of  world  civilization  In  areas  whei  -e 
<h«fre  new  is  much  barren  and  desolate  Ian  1. 
Myt,of  these  seats  of  former  great  emplm 
TiOW  Support  only  a  half,  a  third,  or  leas  af 
ihelriliformeT  population;  and  they  stippott 
that  T^uced  population  at  a  very  low  stand- 
ard car  living.  Yru  have  but  to  examine  the 
land,  M  it  is  today,  to  see  why  thaae  ragloaa 
are  no^ki^iirer  capable  of  supporting  a  V«i« 
fed  and  prosperoxis  people  and  a  prngiawli  a 
clvllintion.  Take  a  lock  at  tbe  area  wha  « 
the  ancient  Asuyrtans  ilv*d  when  they  ruk  d 
most  of  the  civilized  v,orld  of  thetr  tlrri. 
Ix»k  at  Iran,  tbe  home  of  the  ancient  Medfs 
and  Persians.  Look  at  Syria,  Lebanon,  aild 
Palestine — empires  that  once  supported 
prosperous  and  protJd  civilizations.  Or  take 
Crete.  Greece,  and  Italy:  these  were  the  areas 
where  our  own  western  civiliaatkn  actually 
(^iginated.  Or  you  can  .take  north««fei)Bt 
China  and  the  Indus  valley  of  Paklttaa^B 
examples  of  severe  land  impoverishment. 

There  la  not  time  to  describe  in  detail  whft 
the  Und  looks  like  now.  in  theae  regions.    A 
detailed  deecrtption  is  hardly  necessary;  tUe 
poverty  and  backwardness  of  the  people  ate 
indicative  of  the  poverty  of  the  land,     hi 
general,   you  will  find.   If  the  countries  a^e 
explored  in  detail,  that  most  of  the  topaoU 
has    been    stripped    from    the    uplands,    al- 
though   the   valleys   often    are   still   coveri 
with   productive   alluvium.     Take   the   onae 
famota    city    of    Antloch    as    an    exampia. 
Around  600.000  people  lived  there  during  Ro- 
man times  and  the  city  was  one  of  the  greai- 
eat  export  centers  of  the  Roman  Empire,    k 
few  years  ago  archeologlats  excavated  son£ 
of  the  ruins  of  this  old  city  from  covertSr 
eroalon -deposited  silt,  IS  feet  deep  In  pla 
In  the  highlands  of  Interior  Syria  SOm 
the  stone  door  sills  of  ancient  booses 
now  8  to  a  feet  sbove  the  bare  skeleton 
around  them.    The  land  has  loet  that  mi 
•c^   during  the  centuries   since   the  hot 
were  built;  It  has  loet  practically  all  the 
becauia  only  the  bare  rock  remains  in 
placee-     It  is  erosion   of   this   kind   that   fe 
reaptmalble  for  much  of  the  poverty  of  the^ 
onoe-fCTtlle  lands. 


LBSSOHS  rSOM   THX  PikST 

Thar*  would  be  Utile  point  in  reciting  tha 
hlatory  of  thaae  ancient  Unds,  unless  the  ex- 
amiitaa  might  sarva  as  a  guide  for  the  f  uiura. 
MUoh  the  same  thing  cculd  happen  to  out 
land  tf  we  should  continue  to  ign(  re  tha 
danger  signa.  It  is  true  that  we  now  have 
a  vigaroua  national  conservation  prograia 
under  way,  ^wclaUy  with  regard  to  our  lan<^ 
waler.  and  Coreet  rasourcca.  But  we  are  not 
yet  practicing  true  conservation  on  all  ou» 
land,  by  any  means.     Only  about  a  axih  o| 


otir  American  fanners  are  practlcl  ig  full  and 
complete  conaervatfon  farming  on  their  land. 
We  are  still  loalaa  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acrea  of  land  every  year — prot>iJ}ly  about 
SO0.0OO  aoai — through  the  proo>aa  of  an- 
neceenry  erosion.  Millions  of  people  la  town 
and  eoontry  are  still  blissfully  unaware  of 
the  dangers  of  continued  exploits  Lion  of  the 
land.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  tx>  ccsnpla- 
cent  about  our  recent  prograi  tswarfl  true 
cooMryathm:  for  the  main  job  still  lies 
ahead.  We  mxHt  not  slacken  our  effdrts  or 
ceaae  our  educational  work.  Seme  ef  the 
ancient  peoples  I  mentioned  stared  conser- 
vation work  as  they  saw  their  la:  id  sljpping 
away  from  them.  They  were  not  chttraly 
Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  soil  weata|k  was 
ruining  them.  I 

Returning  briefly  to  ancient  listo^.  let 
me  cite  a  few  examples  of  peojde  who  ^acog- 
niaed  what  was  happening  to  th:  land  and 
a  few  who  tried  to  do  something  abaut  it. 
Aa  early  as  the  fourth  century,  ft.  c., 
Plato  recognised  what  was  hajipenihg  or 
had  already  happened,  to  the  soils  of  his 
homeland.  He  said :  "The  survtv  jig  ttlls  of 
Attica  are  but  skeletons  from  which  the 
fleeh  has  been  washed  away."'  PlatoTs  ob- 
servations came  very  late,  even  if  the  people 
of  Athens  had  heeded  him  and  tiled  to  stop 
the  destructive  eroalon.  The  brll  lant  plvlll- 
zatloo.  not  only  of  Athens  btrt  of  mtlch  of 
Greece,  slowly  died  or  was  dlsper«d  bfcavue 
the  land  of  Greece  would  no  longer  siipport 
a  progresei-e  and  prosperous  :lvtllitlon. 
Dtiring  the  first  centtiry.  B.  C .  the  Ifoman 
phlloeopher  and  poet,  Lucretius,  obe^rred: 
*Our  earth  Itself  is  dying  •  •  •)  Tha 
land  is  becoming  exhausted,  raimi  and 'rivers 
erode  it.  and  carry  even  the  naountaina  into 
tha  sea."*  Yet.  with  this  and  sinUlar  ob- 
•ervattons  by  other  farslghted  citteank.  the 
Rcmana  did  little  to  check  the  r  Jlnoua  ero- 
sion process.  Their  empire  and  Jieir  civili- 
sation graduaUy  declined  azMt  died  as  more 
and  more  of  the  farm  land  was  abandoned 
and  the  rural  areas  became  depopulated. 
The  ancient  Phoenicians  even  ^'ent  lo  f«r 
as  to  construct  rock-walled  ben<.h  ta  races, 
that  would  cost  $15,000  or  mor;  per^acre» 
measured  in  terms  of  present  lalor  co^  in 
this  country,  on  some  of  their  sleeply  slop- 
lag  hillsides.  But  they  did  this  only  after 
much  of  thetr  better  land  had  txen  setrerely 
damaged  or  ruined.  And  even  after  they  had 
constructed  such  terraces  they  continued  to 
strip  the  forests  from  other  hlllsMes  without 
providing  protection  for  the  lane.  In 'other 
wortls.  their  conservation  efforts  ^fere  laalnly 
too  little  and  too  late.  And  ihat  bretty 
weU  daecrlbes  the  efforts  of  mew.  othdr  an- 
eteat  peoples.  In  this  countrr  we,  too, 
started  rather  late  with  our  ctmaertstkm 
efforts;  but  not  too  late,  fortunately^  pro- 
vided we  make  sure  that  our  efforts  ade  not 
too  Uttle. 
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Tuesday.  October  9.  19i>l 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Splicer. 
under  leave  granted  to  extenc    my  re- 

» "Crltlas,"  by  Plato  Quoted  by  Will  Du- 
rant  in  the  Life  of  Greece,  p.  5«a.  Simon 
and  Schuster.     1939. 

•De  Rerum  Natura  by  Titus  Luctetlus 
Cams.  Qujted  by  Wil!  Durant  m  Qaesar 
aaa  ChriBt.  p.  1S3.  aimon  and  Schuster, 
1»44. 
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marks  in  the  Record,  T  Incltide  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  H  H.  Bennett.  Chief. 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
at  summer  session  of  State  Teachers' 
CoUege.  Fredoma,  N.  Y.,  July  19.  1951: 

TKK    SCTMVCX    OV    son,    CO!»SXaVATIOJ« 

We  have  two  distinct  advantages  over  the 
andenta  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  con- 
mniag  our  soil  and  other  vital  resources. 
nest,  we  have  the  lessons  of  history  t>elore 
na.  We  know,  or  at  leai>t  we  should  know. 
that  the  eonaervatkm  of  our  natur&l  re- 
aoqrcea  is  absolirtely  essentui  for  our  sur- 
Tlval  as  s  progressive,  prosperous,  and  vigor- 
ous nation.  Second,  we  have  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  conserve  these  resources  while 
still  using  them.  We  know  how  to  conserve 
the  land  so  that  It  will  not  only  continue  to 
produce  as  much  as  it  has  tn  the  past  but  will 
prtMtuce  more  than  ever  without  taipairlng 
future  productivity. 

Within  recent  years,  mainly  within  the  last 
30  years,  we  have  developed  a  new  science  of 
soil  conservation  in  this  country.  I  call  it  a 
new  science  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  soil  con- 
servation has  t>een  practiced  by  variotis  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  extent  of  th«tr  knowl- 
edge, for  thousands  of  years.  Men  have  been 
stiuggMuf  with  thlr  problem  ever  since  they 
learned  to  farm,  some  8.000  years  ago.  But. 
in  all  the  historical  records.  I  have  never 
haan  able  to  find  where  any  people  ever  at- 
tMhpted  to  practice  full  and  c<Hnpleteiy  co- 
ortlinated  soli  conservation,  as  we  now  know 
It  and  do  it  in  America.  At  no  place  did 
they  ever  develt^  the  practice  of  conserva- 
to  the  point  where  it  was  a  science  in 
Always  the  matter  of  soli  conserva- 
tion waa  considered  Just  s  phase  of 
omy  or  a  branch  of  agricultural  ex 
Ing.  or  something  alsa.  Proper  use  of  the 
l&ndP  according  to  its  capabilities,  was  sel- 
dom given  as  a  means  of  conserving  the 
sou.  Erosion  control  was  given  little  con- 
sideration untU  the  land  had  already  been 
practically  ruined.  Irrigation  and  drainage 
were  usually  considered  entirely  apart  from 
the  matter  of  soil  and  water  consn-vatlon. 
In  other  words,  until  about  30  years  ago,  tha 
■aacious  elements  that  go  into  making  up  a 
'Complete  and  scientifically  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  soU  and  water  conservation  were 
treated  as  separate  sciences  or  practlcca. 
The  agronomist  concerned  himself  with  de- 
Tatoptiif  better  seed,  better  fertilizers,  bttter 
erOHtng  systems,  and  better  tillage  meth- 
ods. Tbe  engineer  was  mainly  concerned 
With  btilMlng  dani5.  terraces,  irrigation 
t.   drainage   ditches,   and   other   water- 

Btrol  structures.  The  sou  stu'veyor  waa 
mainly  interested  in  classifying  soUs.  No 
one  attempted  to  coordinate  these  and  oth- 
er p«tinent  sciences  into  one  broad  science 
for  psopei  use  and  protection  of  the  land. 

The  new  science  of  soU  conservation,  about 
which  I  am  speaking,  was  developed  largely 
through  research,  aided  by  the  world's  first 
Hatton-wlde  soU -conservation  program — the 
program  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Service. 
Asaembling  a  large  corps  of  scientists  and 
te^nldans  from  many  fields  and  having 
them  work  together  coordinately  and  coop- 
eratively, to  plan  and  carry  out  a  prosram 
that  would  permit  full  use  of  the  land  while 
giving  it  complete  protection,  agronomifts. 
engineers,  coU  scientists,  foresters,  raiige- 
management  specialists,  bioloctsts.  geologists. 
ciimatologiets.  hydrologists.  econoTiists.  and 
others  all  made  their  contributions.  The  re- 
sulting program  is  what  we  call  modern  soil 
and  water  conservation.  It  is  based  on  re- 
search, as  stated,  and  has  t>een  tested  now  by 
a  million  farmers.  It  has  proved  so  remark- 
ably successful  that  some  of  the  sciences 
are  Imitating  some  tundamental  parts  of 
its  basic  principles. 

The  basic  principles  «i  which  this  sdenea 
is  founded  are  relatively  simple:  They  may 
be  tH-ledy  summed  up  under  two  headings: 
(1)   Use  each  acre  of  land  according  to  its 


capablUtlea:  and  (3)  treat  each  acre  accord- 
ing to  Its  nc«ds. 

ACaX  BT  ACBK  UlKT)  INTEirrOBIXS  AJTV  PUlNS 

The  principle  of  using  each  acre  of  land 
according  to  its  capabUlties  is  fundamentaL 
True  and  lasting  conservation  can  ba 
achieved  in  no  other  way.  This  is  one  of 
the  basic  principles  that  most  of  the  an- 
cients, and  modern  scientists  as  well,  gen- 
erally overlfX3ked  No  ta'o  acres  of  land 
are  exactly  alike:  different  kinds  of  land 
differ  in  what  tt  is  best  suited  to  produce. 
Yet.  all  land  has  some  economic  value,  if  it 
Is  used  prcperiy.  Some  land  is  suited  for 
cultivation;  other  land  Is  suiuid  only  for 
growing  grass  or  trees,  while  sotae  is  suited 
only  for  recreatlonaJ  purposes,  as  a  home 
for  wildlife,  or  other  minor  uses.  Each  acre 
should  be  used  for  the  best  purpose.  Of 
course,  if  the  land  is  underused,  like  using 
good  cropland  for  pasture,  the  land  may  not 
be  harmed  but  it  may  not  be  p'-oduclng  maxi- 
mum income.  If  it  is  overused,  however.  It 
eventually  will  be  ruined — thus  ending  Its 
chances  for  producing  anything  profitable 
or  otherwise.  Thus,  our  aim  is  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  the  land  is  best  suited 
for  and  then  use  tt  that  way.  insofar  as 
economic  and  market  conditions  permit. 

The  second  basic  principle  involved  with 
soil  conservation  is  that  of  treating  each 
acre  with  all  conservation  practices  needed 
to  keep  it  permanently  productive.  This  ap- 
plies to  pasture,  range,  and  forest  land  as  well 
as  to  cultivated  land.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  conservation  ^actices  that 
may  be  used  on  the  various  types  of  land. 
Soil-conservation  farming  calls  for  using  all 
of  them  that  are  needed  in  each  field,  one 
supporting  another.  Terracing,  strtp  croj>- 
plng.  contour  tillage,  crop  rotation,  cover 
cropping,  stubble  mulching,  and  many  other 
practices  are  commonly  used  on  cultivated 
lands.  In  addition,  liming,  fertilizing,  ma- 
nuring, and  other  practices  to  help  build  up 
fertility  are  used.  Gully  control,  establish- 
ing grass  waterways,  buUdlne  farm  ponds. 
planting  tree*  and  grass,  adjusting  the  use  of 
these  measures  to  the  needs  of  the  land 
Even  fences,  roads,  and  field  boundaries 
should  be  adjusted,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
on  the  contour  II  the  land  is  too  wet,  drain- 
age becomes  a  conservation  ;.ractlce;  if  it  is 
too  dry.  then  irrigation  should  be  used.  All 
these,  and  many  more,  conservation  practices 
are  coming  into  common  u&e  among  Ameri- 
can farmers.  They  are  fitted  into  a  coordi- 
nated program,  each  being  used  to  supple- 
ment the  others,  where  needed.  That  Ls  what 
we  call  treatUig  the  land  according  to  its 
needs,  using  a  coordinated  tooi  of  combined 
skills. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  a  laire 
corps  of  trained  surveyors  who  cxake  detailed 
soil -conservation  surveys  of  farms  and 
ranches  to  determine  the  best  use  for  each 
acre  of  land  We  also  have  a  large  corps  of 
soil  conservationists,  that  we  call  farm  plan- 
ners, who  tai^e  these  land  surveys  and  help 
fairmers  work  out  detailed  plans  for  better 
land  use  and  soil  conservation  We  have 
found,  from  experience,  that  these  detailed 
sur.eys  and  plans  are  essential  to  getting  a 
jomplete  and  coordinated  conservation  pro- 
gram applied  to  the  land.  I  might  add  that 
these  surveyors  and  farm  plaxiners  of  the 
Service  work  in  the  closest  possible  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  soil -conservation  districts. 

son.    COICBEBVATtOM    DOSS    MOXX    THAIf    PaoTXCT 
TKK    UIND 

Modem  soil  conservation,  as  we  now  prac- 
tice it.  is  not  directed  merely  toward  main- 
taining land  as  it  is  It  is  dynamic  and 
progressive;  it  leads  to  Increased  and  lasting 
productivity  of  the  land  and  thereby  pro- 
motee  tha  common  welfare  wherever  it  is 
praetloed.  All  regions  at  the  world  can  ba 
improvwd.  we  think,  azul  soma  currenUy  pov- 
erty-stricken areas  may  be  advaztced  to  a 
State  of  relative  prosperity  by  safeguarding 


^ 


and  inereaalng  their  agricultural-, 

capacity  through  sound  mU  and  water 
aervatlon  and  proper  land  use. 

Soil  coniervaticn  tiocs  much  mors  tbmm 
safeguard  the  land.  It  directly  or  tndhaetly 
results  in  a  wide  variety  oC  runOiaMiital 
l>enefits.  It  both  liiiiiesw  the  yialite  pev 
acre  and  lowers  tbe  cost  of  productlOB  on 
most  farm  land,  which,  in  turn,  start  a  iritoli 
chain  uf  benefits,  such  sa  incraasad  twxmm 
income,  increased  taxes  for  support  at  gov* 
emment  and  schoola.  increased  tnula  tar 
both  nxt-al  and  urban  oomraunittaa.  ^»y|  ln« 
creased  employment  for  professional,  «>^f|td, 
and  unskilled  workers. 

It  results  in  large  savings,  such  as  redoesd 
Biltatlon  of  streams,  ditches,  harbors,  and 
reservoirs:  lessened  damage  to  filla,  cuts,  and 
culverts  of  highways  and  rallroa<ta;  da- 
creased  damage  to  oyster  beds  and  breeding 
and  feeding  grounds  of  fish,  cmba,  and  n^h^r 
valijable  aquatic  life;  and  leduoed  flood 
crests  on  both  major  and  minor  strsaoM  that 
result  in  lessened  damage  to  fnrnm.  hiinw, 
manuf;ictunng  planU,  liveatock.  highways, 
railroads,  and  other  property. 

It  helps  to  alleviate  drought  damage  to 
crops,  pastures,  and  meadows.  It  anoour- 
ages  a  more  fiexibic  aiul  dlverslflad  type  at 
agriculture.  It  helps  create  a  greater  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  farming  along  with  the 
greater  material  return*.  It  encc\irag«s  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  fanners  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  And,  apparently,  it  helps  to  improve 
the  nutritional  quality  ca  food. 

MOOIXK    SOtL    COKSKBTanOH 

Our  experience  In  the  SoU  Conacrratias 
Service  has  led  me  to  redefine  eoU  ecmaer- 
vation  under  the  heading  of  "Ifodera  soil 
conservation  " 

A  so^'nd  and  lasting  agriculttira  depsedfi 
primarily  on  an  adequate  supply  of  protfue- 
tlve  land,  properly  used  and  so  procaetad 
from  eroaion  that  it  wUl  remain  penaaneBtly 
productive.  Without  such  an  sgricolttua, 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  continuing  praa« 
perlty,  happiness,  or  peace  anywher*. 

As  long  as  people  have  enough  good  i*»«4 
they  can  continue  producing  their  food  aad 
fiber,  and  many  of  the  raw  materials  of  In- 
dustry. If  sloping  land  is  naglec«ed  or  tm- 
wisely  used,  it  wUl  be  wasted  of  seveiaty 
damaged  t>y  ero^on,  and  the  certiin  "^nrr- 
CiUence,  where  the  damage  is  extensive.  wtU 
t>e  lowered  standartls  of  Uving.  poverty,  aad 
national  decline.  Much  the  same  Is  trtia 
with  respect  tc  the  effects  of  wind  eroskm. 
although  this  process  affecta  level  Ismd  aa 
well  as  sloping  land,  when  conditloiM  ara 
right  (protracted  drought  and  land  bare  of 
protective  cover). 

This  erosion -caused  economic  deeUne  haa 
been  the  tragic  result  In  many  of  tha  world'a 
older    agmrultural    areas. 

FY}r  these  and  other  reasons,  lasting  soil 
con^ervatlon  is  mandatory  everywhere.  It 
is  mandatory  here  in  Amerlf  ii.  if  we  are  to 
avoid  naticmal  decline— ecoioomlcally,  aa- 
cially.  and  niatrltionaUy. 

Modem  soil  conservation  practices  mtHt 
be  scientifically  fitted  to  the  land,  aoeordthf 
to  the  kinds  and  needs  of  the  land,  and  flood 
control  must  be  done  all  the  way  fraa  tha 
crests  of  enclosing  divides  of  waterahada  on 
down  to  the  channels  of  the  main  disliisga 
■li'stems. 

ThL«  kind  of  soU  ctmservatUsi  Is  basad  oa 
{a I  sound  land  use  and  (b)  treatmant  ct 
the  land  with  aU  tlie  proven  aj 
mieasures  that  are  needed  to  keep  tt 
nently  productive  while  in  ^jm.  It 
terracing  land  that  needs  terradnc: 
contouring,  strip  cropptng.  and 
mulching  the  land  aa  nosrisil.  aloog 
supporting  practtees  at  crop  roUtiooa. 
eropa.  outlets,  building  farm  poodi. 
farm  roads  and  fences  as  'nearly  on  tte  i 
tour  as  practicable,  planting  steep. 
erodible  land  and  ahallow  soil  to 
trees,   development   at   good 
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tf*<roUAg   good   mAOAgement   to  thr'n   after 
Utry  tutv«  b«en  deTelupirU. 

Mixi«rn  »otl  cotMervaUon.  moreover,  etm- 
«u;«  of  dcrtntf  theae  and  stUl  otlwr  neces* 
aafy  Uuii«s.  Wbcr*  ib*  bind  to  Ux>  wet. 
modern  ».ni)  ctxiacrvatioa  cnUa  (cr  careful 
WAi«f  conuol,  wllb  Xuil  consideration  givrn 
to  wlldUfe  ne*d«;  U  U  is  too  dry.  it  calls 
for  irrlgaU^m.  tf  tt  U  lubject  to  wi:>d  ero- 
atgu.  It  call*  for  wind  dtrlp  croppisig,  tree 
plantiuc.  fTowtng  cover  cruiJ«.  and  iitubble- 
mulcii  farralns.  If  this  pltia:  nutrjenu.  lime, 
and  the  humus  supply  of  the  *a\\  bAve  been 
depleted.  It  calls  7cr  fcrlUlZAltoa  and  addi- 
llnji  of  lime  and  orgonk  m»;ter;  W  -water- 
satuble  aalu  have  MccamulaUKl  lu  tcxic 
quantities,  as  In  parts  of  the  Weii.  u  calls 
for  dralnajie  and  leacliliig  out  of  the  salts 
br  f!o<xfiag.  And  modern  soil  conservation 
calls  also  for  the  us«  of  the  best  of  the  mtjst 
ad.iptsbTe  raneties  of  crops  as  well  as  the 
most  eJUcleiit  of  adaptable  Ux>i«  available  to 
farmen.  In  other  words.  It  m*^ar,.s  using 
land  withia  its  enpftbUltlcs— as  Imposed  by 
nature — and  treating  It  according  to  its 
needs — resultinj  from  mans  use  of  the  land, 
or.  perhaps,  abtr^e  of  the  land. 

It  likewise  Includes,  for  flood  cortrol  and 
f*«^rTolr    protection,    treatment    o!     whole 
vatenheda  with  the  right  combinations  of 
pr«ctJi?*«.  land  use.  and  sm»ll  structures  In 
tlia  smaller   watcrabeds   where   flootl    waters 
•tart.    Applied  at  the  right  time  and  pJai-e. 
•ueh  wntervhed  treatment  sarw  soil  and  re- 
dueaa  flood  and  sedimentation  damai^e.  puts 
water  ti   the  »oU   fcv  plant   xise  and.   wlMre 
conditKina   are    favorable,    in    inbound-water 
rcaervuirs,    and    otherwua    benefita    general 
{arm.  l£tduatri«l.  and  municipal  water  uaers. 
a  DCMOcxAnc  unmoucn  to  bou.  coNeEavsnoN 
I  have  »>een  telling  you  somethlns;  about 
OUT  modem  artence  of  soil  conserratlon  what 
It  indtutea  and  what  It  means.     I  .■should  now 
Ult«  to  briefly  dlscura  the  methods  whereby 
w«    put    thla    program    Into    operation.     Of 
eotirw.  tf  WW  had  a  totsJltartan  form  of  gov- 
emraent.  we  might  undertakp  to  force  soil 
consenraUon  on  farmers  by  decree.     If  nich 
an  error  had  been  made.  eTerybody  probably 
would  be  praCoMlng  to  practice  conservation 
with   few  actually   doing   anything    worth- 
while.    Moat  fortunately,  we  live   in  a  de- 
mocracy and  so  our  approach  has  followed 
democratic  procedures.     Probably  the  pres- 
ent naetbod  of  fumlaJhlng  -.echnlcal  aa^ist- 
*nce   to  eoU   oonsei-vatlon   districts,    where 
farmers  and  ranchers  set  up  and   manage 
U»e  aifAlra  of  tbe  districts  is  the  best  ex.im- 
ple  of  democracy  In  action  that  we  can  And 
anywhere  on  eartb. 

The  ftrst  step  m  our  program,  as  I  ex- 
plaljied.  was  research  to  determine  what  were 
the  best  metJtMxls  foe  acbteTlng  conservation 
Then,  over  a  period  of  7  or  8  years,  we  dem-' 
onstrated  the.te  methods  to  farmers  and 
rancbttis  in  some  fiOO  demonstration  areas 
•cattared  aU  over  tike  Nation  Along  wttto 
this,  we  started  an  intenatve  educational 
program  to  inform  farmers  and  landowners 
about  the  need  for  cooeervaUon  and  tell 
tbem  bow  to  go  about  it.  Progress  was  rap- 
Id  m  tbUi  dwooDstratlon  and  education  pro- 
frua.  In  lasi  th«  third  and  most  disUne- 
tlte  step  was  taJua  in  our  national  soU-cod- 
■enratfcm  protoam.  That  year,  many  at  tbe 
0tat«a  passed  Uws  that  pemaitwd  farmeta 
to  orfantae  their  own  »otl-con»ervatjon  dte- 
trteto.  AU  tbe  other  &ixut  and  territories 
•oon  ttM  the  same.  Theae  ataie  Uw«  do  not 
ooaipel  tanners  or  laodowums  to  do  any- 
mftf.  T^j  simply  permit  tbem  to  orna- 
1*1  aoti-cooMfvaycn  diatrlcU.  u  tliey  wMi  to 
*"*»•  Ojlar.  there  bavs  been  around  a^OO 
OrtHcts  cc»aiu»*d  in  the  4t  Statca, 
•^  «5Jw»^  Puerto  Rico,  aad  tiM  Vfrvm 
—  «  !!•  <*^'''««  inoltide  atettt  tour- 
drjui  tbe  Nation  s  farms  and  nuMbca. 
.^  9fP*°^to"  of  •oU-cooaM^aUon  <tte- 
»«pf»«enu  a  dlsthictiva  step.  qo«  only 
■•  eonsarraUon   program    but   fHf   m 


-'-^': 


democratic  government.  These  district*  are 
democratic  msiuutiona.  Tbey  were  o^an- 
iaed  and  their  governlnf  bodiaa  wara  Meted 
by  the  farmers  and  landowners  who  life  in 
them.  They  have  program*  of  work  tbat 
were  drawn  up  by  their  govenUng  bodle«,  as- 
Biated  by  technicians  and  selantjsts  froii  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  agei  dee. 
Tbey  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  ge  ting 
the  farmers  within  their  bouudarlee  to 
tlce  conservation.  In  short,  tbeee 
are  th?  local  government  aganiieB  on 
we  must  depend  to  get  this  )ob  done, 

wi  AM  crmKo  THE  joa  dons 
Kven  though  we  are  not  ye*  gotaf  fast 
enough  with  the  Job.  or  as  fast  aa  It  otig  it  to 
be  done  -and  could  be  done  with  adec|»te 
facllitlfs— this  Is  true:  The  fanners  li^  soil 
conservation  dutrlcts.  In  New  Tork{and 
throughout  the  country,  are  working  to- 
gether, planning  together,  helping  onci  an- 
other with  tods,  labor,  seed,  planning,  eti..  aa 
they  never  did  before.  It  la  this  »iiJ|  of 
voluntary  cooperation,  InltUted  and  carried 
on  by  the  landowners  and  operators  _,n.^- 
seives.  without  any  outalde  Interferenefc  or 
dictation  of  any  kind,  that  h  getting!  the 
Job  done.  And  this  kind  of  cooperatum  la 
probably  the  most  effective  way— If  notithe 
only  way — to  bring  about  permanence  of 
the  conservation  we  put  on  tlte  land. 

At    this    time,    approilmately   a 
farmers   have   farm   plans   already   ma<i 
khelr  farms,  or  have  taken  steps  to  have 
farms    plarmed.     Thousands    o<    o._ 
estimated  500  OOO— have  delayed  tbe  - 
formal  requests  for  plinnlag  servicea 
suggcsUon  of  the  district  Bupnrrtooia. 
now.  with  group  action  moimting  rapld^  in 
the  dLstrlcU.  It  appears  that  not  leas 

2.000.000  farmers  and  rauchere   iiave    .,. 

some  action  toward  carrying  out  completely 
coordinated  soil  conservation  work  on  fietr 
farma.  in  other  words,  tbeae  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  either  active  or  are  ready  for 
action  In  the  field  of  modern  soil  conaA^a- 
tlon.  ^ 

And  ea-sily  another  miUlon  in  soU  co^er- 
vation  districts  are  Intereeted  in  the  i^jrk. 

TMI  MAIN  JOB  •rrux  UBB  AMKAO        ' 

All  of  this  !s  still  not  yet  enough.  We  atlll 
have  the  biggest  part  of  the  soil -conservation 
Job  to  do  Instead  of  getting  some  25  OOa.OOO 
acres  of  land  treoted  with  conservation  nias- 
ures  each  year,  as  we  are  doing  nowTwe 
should  be  completing  the  treatment  of  i  on- 
clderably  more  than  that  each  year,  in  o  rder 
to  finish  the  application  of  tbe  liaale  i  oil- 
eonservatlon  measures  In  time.  The  Job  can 
be  speeded  up  If  facilities  for  doing  It  are 
made  available. 

We  can.  and  we  should,  move  abead  faitar 
toward  this  urgent  goal  of  soli  and  wjiter 
eonservatlon  treatment  of  every  Important 
area  of  land  that  needs  such  treatm  tnt. 
fesential  to  our  future  progress  Is  contlrtued 
teamwork  of  all  elements  of  our  sccletv:  ]  leo- 
ple  working  together  through  the  active  lar- 
ttcipatlon  and  efforts  of  all  Interested  eg- 
ments  of  the  public,  rural  and  urban  aUk  ». 

We  lenow  what  the  problem  is.  We  1  ave 
perfected  the  tools  of  practical  scientific  loil 
eonservatlon,  and  we  have  the  soll-conaei  va- 
tSon  districts  through  which  to  put  tl  eea 
tools  to  work  mast  efTectlveiy.  We  have  ao- 
boify  to  blame  but  ourselv^i — the  clUzeni  of 
tate  United  States— if  we  permit  our  limd 
«nd  water  resources  to  go  on  wasting  a'  ray 
any  longer  T^iis  is  still  the  most  urgi  nt, 
baaic,  a«id  imptyrtant  Job  confronting  tbe 
pteople^or  tills  Nition  and  the  rest  (tf  tbe 
WoaRTd.  j 

■o*  acaooi  TiACHms  cj*  help  { 
Bdueatlon  is  stUi  probably  the  most  potier- 
fUl  foroe  at  man's  disposal.  I  tlilnk  ttat 
Uta  la  eerutnly  true  to  a  democracy  c^n- 
MTvetlon  t»  done  by  people  Like  moj-t  ccfcer 
UUBgs.  tt  will  not  be  done  unless  the  penile 


dvUi- 

tbeae 

of  in- 


underetand   bow   to   do  ft   and   Wby   tbey 
sJMNdd  do  It. 

We  ba*e  many  edueati<»al  i  orccs|  working 
today.  We  have  tbe  aawipapets  and  period- 
leak,  tbe  radio,  tbe  cburehaa.  isubUi  fontms. 
and  numerous  other  agendes  ibat  atber  In. 
tentionally  or  unintentionally  do  a  great 
deal  toward  forming  public  oilnlo: 
of  tbese  agendes  could  rightfully 
edocatlcnal  tnstttutioes  to  sew  e  e  . 
we  bave  only  one  Instlttrtlon  ttrat 
to  reach  practlcany  all  the  p<^opIe 
them  systematic  Inatractlon  (m  tb 
mental  arts  and  sdencea  erseatlal 
becoming  well-informed  dtlarna. 
fftltutlon  Is  our  pubUc-ecbooI  syst^ 
mented  In  some  places  by  panchi. 
Tate  schools.  These  so-^JIcd  elementary 
schools.  In  which  abnoet  every  boy  afid  girl  of 
the  Nation  spends  a  major  par:  of  their  early 
formative  life  are  the  backtxuie  of  pur  edu- 
cational system.  Tbe  knowledge,  Ijhoughta. 
and  habits  of  American  youlb  ard  molded 
largely  by  tbe  classroom  tea<:t>crs  of  tbcae 
schools.  I  think  It  absolutely  essenjtixd  that 
these  teachers  not  only  be  well  Informed 
about  conservation  but  that  they'  al3o  be 
well  trained  in  methods  of  imparting  tbeir 
knowledge  on  this  subject  to  tbe  piipUa  wbo 
attend  their  clnireea.  The  future  welfare  of 
our  Nation — In  fact,  the  future  of 
utlon— may  well  depend  oa  how 

classroom  tsscbets  perform  their  ,..,_ 

stUling  conservation  attitudes  and^deveiop 
ing  conservation  bai>iu  among  these   boys 
and  girls.  j 

tatrs  coMsiKTATioar  cktt  wt  acaisfku  oklt  »t 
AW  DTPQUaS  cmznfBT 
We  who  are  Uvlng  today,  and  the  text  few 
generations  that  Immediately  follow  kts.  must 
learn  the  science  of  soil  conservatilon  and 
get  the  habit  of  practicing  It  as  a  refined 
technique.  It  will  not  be  enouj^  tf  we 
merely  safeguard  the  land  for  the  next  10 
years  or  the  next  100  years;  we  mitst  safe- 
guard It — conserve  It,  while  still  using  It 

for  as  long  as  we  and  future  geqeratloos 
expect  to  use  it. 

We  cannot  achieve  our  gtjal  of  tuU  and 
permanent  conservation  by  merely  maUng 
conservationists  out  of  those  who  iWm  the 
land  or  manage  our  other  resources  today. 
We  must  teach  conservation  meti^xlB  and 
develop  conservation  habits  acaong  all  of 
those  who  will  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
tbe  management  or  operation  of  oiir  farm. 
pasture,  range,  and  forest  land,  or  ^tb  the 
conservation  and  scientific  utlliaatlot  of  our 
water,  wildlife,  and  mineral  r^sotirces. 
Those  who  farm  the  land  today  ma|  not  be 
here  tomorrow.  People  move  from  sUce  to 
place;  they  change  occupations:  anf 
die.  But  the  coming  generations 
depend  on  these  resotirces— what 
of  them— for  their  food,  clothing. 
necessities  of  life.    The  farmers  wl 

this  land,  tbe  woodsmen  who  cut , 

and  the  miners  who  dig  ore  from  th^  ground 
20  <»  >00  or  2.000  years  from  now  must  <»lv> 
be  conaervatlonlsts.  We  will  but  postpone 
the  issue  If  we  merely  make  conservationists 
of  otu-  present  generation  and  faU  tci  instill 
conservation  iiabits  into  those  who  vitf  ov(« 
after  we  are  gone.  [ 

We  will  never  achieve  our  goal  of,  perma- 
nent soil  oonservatlon  until  every,  ciilaeu 
thoroughly  understands  the  utter  i|ecessity 
f«  soil  cooBsrvaUon  that  is  scleqtiflcaliy 
applied  to  tbe  land,  and  Is  w«U  iiiionned 
about  current  progress  in  tbe  fVeld.  Hot  only 
must  all  people  who  handle  or  mannge  our 
basic  resourcee  be  oonservatk)n-min«ed  and 
know  how  to  use  such  reaoiirces  without 
wasting  or  destroying  them,  all  of  the  peopie 
who  depend  on  those  resources  must  recog- 
nize the  stak.es  involved  and  know  fwhat  is 
being  done  about  conserving  tbefn.  In 
other  words,  I  think  that  e\ery  man.  woman, 
and  child  must  be  kept  fully  mfornieU  about 
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this  matter,  insofar  as  they  are  capable  of 
abstx'bing  such  knowledge.  We  can  achieve 
such  true  ccnaervation  only  through  an  in- 
formed citizenry. 

As  I  see  it.  one  of  the  greatest  chilleriges 
to  otir  public-school  system  and  the  teachers 
in  tliat  system  is  to  see  to  it  that  all  future 
dttana  are  properly  informed  about  this 
Vllftl 


More  af  tbe  Saoic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

cr  mtchican 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEXSKNTATIVES 

r/iursday.  Aug-ust  9. 1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is 
deceived,  or  even  amused,  by  the  recent 
whistling-past- the-cemetery  assertion  of 
President  TnimaiKthat  the  Republicans 
have  no  Issues  for  1952. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  I  am  convinced,  are  well  aware 
that  they  themselves  face  one  trans- 
cendent issue — the  issue  of  whether  they 
want  more  of  the  same  after  1952. 

More  of  the  same  reckless  extrava- 
gance, deficit  financing,  and  still  mount- 
ing national  debt  despite  the  fact  that 
Federal  revenues  collected  during  the 
TkUBan  administration  have  exceeded 
an  Pederal  receipts  for  the  156  years  of 
national  history  before  Traman. 

More  of  the  same  shameless  spoils  S3's- 
tem  which  has  seen  the  dollars-and- 
cents  payroll  for  executive  department 
civilian  employees  top  the  previous  rec- 
ord-breaking peak  of  World  War  II. 

More  of  the  same  Federal  tax  increases 
which  have  evoked  expressions  of  dismay 
and  alarm  even  from  Democratic  con- 
BTMricii ml  leaders  and  which,  on  the  tes- 
UBOBy  of  those  same  leaders,  fore- 
fihadow  a  Federal  sales  tax  in  1952. 

More  of  the  same  reckless  fiscal  poli- 
cies which  have  fed  tlie  raging  fires  of 
inflation,  diluted  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
BjMraled  the  cost  of  essentials  for  cltl- 
veos  and  Government  alike,  forced  per- 
sons with  fixed  incomes  into  the  merci- 
less squeeze  of  higher  prices  and  taxes 
and  lowered  purchasing  power,  and  cre- 
ated the  phoniest  and  most  precarious 
prosperity  in  the  Nauons  economic 
history. 

More  of  the  same  malodorous  adminis- 
trative scandals  of  the  RFC.  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department,  of  mink  coats  and  deep- 
fKcKs.  of  free  hams  and  free  hotel 
accommodations. 

More  of  the  same  socialistic  schemes 
to  impose  the  heavy  hand  of  government 
upon  business,  agriculture,  medicine, 
and  education. 

More  of  the  same  blanketing  censor- 
MhXp  m  and  by  the  executive  depart- 
aaent :  more  of  the  .«;ame  reprisals  against 
responsible  officials  who  dare  to  speak 
the  truth  as  they  see  it.  whether  a  Mac- 
Arthur,  a  Dervfeld,  or  a  Wedemeyer; 
more  of  the  same  refusals  of  vital  infor- 
ma;ion  to  the  Congress:  more  of  the 
same  impounding  of  loyalty  files  and 
suppression  ol  State  Department  docu- 


ments and  records:  more  of  the  same 
insistence  upon  "yes  men"  in  Govern- 
ment 

More  of  the  saffle  secret  State  Depart- 
ment instructions  to  broadcast  official 
falsehoods  to  the  world — and  to  the 
American  people— of  the  Formosan 
policy  variety. 

More  of  the  same  admmistration  re- 
sisunce  to  exposure  of  the  infiltration  of 
Communist  personnel  and  poUcies  in 
the  executive  branch. 

More  of  the  same  Truman  grasping 
for  what  the  late  Senator  AiUiUr  Van- 
denberg  once  termed  "total,  world-wide, 
war-lord  powers  in  tne  White  House," 
including  E^xecutive  ustirpa:ion  of 
treaty-making  and  war-making  author- 
ity bestowed  upon  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

More  of  the  same  give-away  to  foreign 
countries  of  American  resources  of  man- 
power and  wealth. 

More  of  the  same  no-dec^^on.  ac- 
cordion-t3  pe  limited  wars  at  the  wrong 
place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with  the 
wrong  enemy"  bringing  more  of  the 
same  tragic  casualties  to  American 
fighting  men  and  more  of  the  same  let- 
down of  the  Umted  States  by  professed 
allies. 

More  of  the  same  no-decision  peace 
talks  which  .serve  omy  to  give  the  enemy 
time  to  Imild  up  its  forces  for  stiffened 
resistance  or  renewed  offensives. 

Yes.  the  Republicanr.  have  an  issue  for 
1952 — and  an  unparalleled  opportunity. 

It  is  the  opporturuty  to  be  the  agents 
of  the  American  people  m  their  own  de- 
liverance: the  opportunity  to  be  the  m- 
strument  of  their  sovereign  will  and 
determination  that  there  must  not  be 
more  of  the  sajme. 


Release  of  William  Oatis  aail  Joha 
HvasU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  rcKWSTLTAiriA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Monessen  Slovak 
Home.  The  letter  concerns  Press  Corre- 
spondent Oatis  and  John  Hvasta,  who  is 
also  in  jail  in  Slovakia. 

MoNESszif  Slovak  Hoke. 
Monesxen.  Pa.,  September  23,  1951. 
Hon.  AccL'STiNi:  B    Ksixet, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mt  Dkas  CoKcsESSMAit :  The  members  of 
the  Monessen  Slovak  Home,  assembled  in 
their  regular  meeting  this  23d  day  of  Sep- 
temt>er  1951,  unanimously  ref«.>lved  to  com- 
mend our  Government  on  a  stand  taken  to 
free  the  press  correspondent.  Oatis.  from  Jail 
in  CzechosloTakla. 

We  also  ssk  your  ofllce  to  take  the  satne 
drastic  action  on  belialf  of  John  Hvasta. 
our  United  States  citizen  from  New  Jersey 
and  former   member  of  the   United  States 


^Tavy,  wbo  is  at  present  Jailed  in  BratMava. 
Slovakia,  since  IMS. 

We  doubt  whether  tbe  United  States  Am- 
bassador Stelnhart  did  anything  for  >iti|»«.  for 
he  was  prejudiced  against  the  SIOTaks.  Wit. 
Stelnbart  did  not  raiee  bis  voice  wben  tbe 
Conununlst -controlled  govenunent  of  Casch> 
oelovakia  condemned  and  bong  kiscnr.  Jo- 
seph Tiso.  the  first  president  o^  Slovakia. 

The   secretary   was   directed   to  mail   ods 
copy  to  our  President.  Harry  8  Truman,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  and  oar  Oon- 
gressmen    and    Senators    and    tbe   fafyt^f   to 
be  .iipread  on  record  of  our  minutes. 
Awaiting  your  favorable  action. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 
Joint  KoTCH.  Jr.. 

rrtaUttnt. 
Awoacw  B.  BxirraH. 

Geobcs  a.  AifnazsKOviCB. 

Treartmr. 


Tkcre  Mast  Be  No  Iroa  Cartaia  Ta  Hyt 
tbe  GoTcnuKst  r  raa  tk«  Pcapit 


EXTENSION  OF  RESCARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R  JENiSON 

or  njjKoxs 

IN  THE  HOtTSB  OT  REPEESXNTATXVXB 

Monday,  October  9,  1951 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  we«k 
newspapers  across  the  land  united  in 
observnng  National  Newspaper  Week. 
Appropriately,  theme  of  the  obGcrvaoee 
was  'Your  newspaper  lights  tne  way  <rf 
freedom." 

A  smgnlar  coincidence  brought  a  se- 
rious threat  to  the  freedom  of  tl)e  preaa 
in  this  country  in  the  very  week  deroted 
to  directing  public  attention  toward  tbe 
importance  of  preserving  that  freedom. 

Under  permission  granted  me  by  the 
House,  I  propose  to  review  the  issues  in«- 
sented  by  the  administration's  newest 
attempt  to  hide  the  Government  from 
the  people.  President  Tnunan  has  ts^ 
sued  an  executive  order  affecting  the 
purely  civilian  agencies  of  Government 
and  designed  to  restrict  th«»  flow  of  In- 
formation from  Government  agencies  to 
the  public.  David  Lawrence,  noted  re- 
porter of  the  Washington  scene,  tenoa  tt 
an  iron  curtain,  and  calls  the  Preak*^n- 
tial  order  as  sweeping  as  any  tvtr  uaed 
in  a  dictatorship. 

First  of  all,  there  should  be  genend 
understanding  that  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
a  guarantee  of  the  right  of  the  pres  to 
print  the  news  so  much  as  it  is  a  guar- 
antee of  the  right  of  the  people  to  know. 
It  is  a  protection  for  free  people  who 
would  remain  free. 

For  this  reason,  the  latest  executivt 
order  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  eonstt^ 
tutes.  as  the  President  admits,  "for  the 
first  time,  uniform  standards  for 
fying  and  protecting  security  infc 
tion  throughout  tbe  executive  branch  «( 
Government." 

Fvery  thinking  person  recogniaet  ths 
importance  of  protecting  seciurity  Infor- 
mation in  relation  to  national  defi 
That  is  a  military  problem.  Rst  In 
executive  departments,  who  ts  to 
what  is  or  is  not  'security  informatiool* 


ISf  J 
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Whjr.  tha  Oovenuaczit  ofBclaJs  theai< 
wflvf% — ^th«  political  •ppolzUees  ol  a  po- 
UUeal  artwUnlrtrukw. 

Perhftpt  it  la  forteaftte.  rather  than 
nnfortunatf.  that  thl»  thinly -veiled  at- 
tempt  at  eenaorahtp  came  dxirinK  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Week,  for  It  retniKcd 
In  iminediate  and  wide-spread  protest 
not  alone  from  the  Nation's  newspapers, 
but  froia  the  nuUo,  televl&lon  and  peri- 
odical fVelds  aa  wt3L  AH  of  them  are  Im- 
portant aouroes  of  public  tnformatlcn. 
Ail  of  them  eAjoy  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom.  All  of  them  must 
remain  free  tf  the  Nation  is  to  lemam 
free. 

Commenting  on  the  President" s  direc- 
tive. Editor  k  Publisher,  trado  publica- 
tion of  the  newspaper  industry,  said 
thatr— 

It  amounts  to  the  moat  drastic  peacetime 
censonthlp  ever  attempted  in  this  country 
and  will  make  poastblc  alr[u%t  a  coinpict« 
btocfc-out  at  impanMJit  new  from  tb«  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Sv'ca  In  wartune  oui  civilian 
ageiK^iCs  wvrt  not  g;lv«n  ni.'li  a  blanket  uu- 
thoruy  to  suppress  nrfarmation. 

By  tlkto  order  ve  wlU  ham  sixty-odd  tndi- 
vtdual  censors  In  Wa^hingi^jn.  each  pur- 
suing tUs  own  loterpretatioa  of  inlurmatlon 
ntAl  to  tbc  national  aecurlty.  No  Sxecutive 
order  could  t>e  mora  subject  to  abu&e  and 
tmjLApp!icaucn.  The  public  .ind  the  news- 
paper ettttora.  aettng  In  tta  behalf,  have  a 
fight  on  their  hand*  to  keep  Washington 
from  becoming  the  biack-out  capita!  of  the 
ooontry  ua<ter  thia  order. 

More  than  40  news  executives  from  as 
many  cities,  meeting  at  Evanston,  m.. 
for  a  forum  on  freedom  of  the  press 
adopted  a  declaration  saying : 

That  the  Aisericaa  people  arein  danger  of 
losing  their  rtchts  to  freedrjkm  at  InXormatkin 
by  default  unless  they  demand  of  their  pub- 
lic aOelals  the  r^^t  of  f  ee  access  to  the  facts 
•bout  tiurtr  OoTeramcnt. 

Tliat  tbm  Intefprtty  of  freedom  of  (nforma- 
tton  guca  to  tba  eery  roots  of  popular  cov- 
ernmebt  In  tbe  United  States.  That  this 
fundanwncal  right  ot  the  peooJe  la  being 
steadily  uademUned  by  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  Mcrecy  la  Ooveriunent  •  •  «  tbe 
growing  tendency  of  public  offldals  to  feel 
that  they  are  noi  accountable  to  the  pubUc; 
that  they  eondurt  the  btBlneaa  of  their  at- 
floea  In  aeeret;  that  they  may  dlvuixe  only 
•ueb  infamaUoo  that  they  think  Is  good 
for  vba  peopte  to  know:  that  they  may  ex- 
teod  military  aecurlty  iato  tbe  areaa  ot  news 
which  h«v«  no  beajrtng  on  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity, as  ahova  by  the  daiagers  ia  iia  JEzecuUva 
order  tssxKd  within  the  weelc. 

This  U  the  pattam  by  which  the  raseists 
In  Italy,  the  Hatsls  In  Oermany.  the  Boishe- 
Tlfea  la  »<wsla  and  tte  Perontetaa  In  Argen- 
ttna.  ba«aa  ti  Itmtt  tlie  rights  of  their  people 
to  fcaow.  (orewa  tbmtt  newspapers  Iato  eom- 
plett  s«b|ecttan,  mmI  were  able  to  take  tram 
thaaa  aU  tbair  oib*  dcaaoeraUe  ngbta  aa 
wan. 

The  Anociated  Press  liaiMi«li«  EdI- 
^loQ.  meetliig  m  San  Pran- 
hM  eaaed  upon  the  President  to 
oeaaonOUp  orders.  The  edi- 
the  Ptesklent's  dta'eeU?^  a 
«aiiftraui  tnotrviaent  of  news  Mippran 
fltoB  and  mid  that  under  the  PresMenfi 
«Rter  Keurlty  will  be  endangered.  ra<)h!r 


SVetn  AEDcrtea  we  hf  ve  boasted  prop. 
ttly  tnoosh  to  other  »^ttona  that  ftwrt 


by 


is  a  free  f!ow  of  inforrruiuon  in  '.he 
United  States  and  thai  the  Cuii.suiut;on 
declares  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  liut 
tha  President  apparently  fetls  ]\e  can 
make  such  a  law  by  means  of  an  ex«:a- 
tive  order  bottling  up  at  the  source  wHat- 
ever  nev%  he  Wishe.s. 

In  analysing  the  sicuauon  ctxif ronfing 
the  people.  Mr.  I^wrence  has  th«e  re- 
vesting obe^ervances  to  make ; 

E^'erybody  is  anxious  th.-jt  really 
inlormatton  of  a  military  natare  k 
pressed.  The  American  jirf«i 
workl  wars  cooperated  by  voluntarily 
hoidlng  from  print  ail  such  tnf< 
vheoevcr  requested.  But  tba  new 
tain  order  applies  to  every  d«partm«i: 
agency  of  the  entire  executive  brancU  of 
the  Oovemment.  atul  to  every  single  pciaon 
among  the  more  than  2.500,000  «a>piB!|ns. 
no  matter  in  what  btireaa  or  elty  ha  oqalM 
is  staUooed 

Granting  that  certain 
cecesRary  to  protect  really  secret 
of  a  militarj  nature,  there  Is  no 
ttie  Fust  oi&ce  Department  or  tha  Agrt^nl- 
ttire  Department  or  the  employees  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  clerks  In  any 
other  department  should  be  re8tricte<|  In 
their  telephone  co.n versa tions.  thdr 
or  their  coznmunicattona  with 
side  the  Government. 

What  Is  conspicuously  lacking  In  tiM 
reguiatlonB  is  a  system  of 
abuse.     Each  department  head  and  tha 
ordinate   he   detegatey   to  perfotaa  Um 
of  classifyiug  information  is  a  law  unto  aim- 
self .     An  Interdepartment  committee  oc^  la- 
terral  security  Is  provided    but  It  baa 
power  of  ita  own  and  tt  cannot 
effective  check  s^airtst  abuses 

The  "potential  enemies"  which  the  Pi^^at- 
dent  fears  might  get  Information  are  not 
nansed.  but  It  Is  siisrected  tbas 
Republicans  in  C^>n^ress  and  tb 
press  generally  are  ncv  in  that  category. koo. 

For  some  strange  re»aou.  Instrtietiona  ara 
Included  In  the  Iron-ctirtaln  order  apm  Ify 
Ing  bow  classified  docxuoenu  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. It  must  be  by  burning  and  inot 
necessarily  in  the  preaeaoe  of  more 
offici.nl  Just  why  it  la  necessary 
orders  at  th:.«  time  in  the  new 
as  to  how  to  destroy  sec 
meijt*  is  hard  to  txF>iajn.  Since 
boen  ao  uniform  system  of 
effect  anyhow,  the  proUem  at 
of  documents  ought  to  be  academic, 
for  some  years  to  come.  It  may  ba  tliatlthe 
Tnjinan  administration  is  getting  ready  to 
purge  records  of  any  thing  that  an  Incorllng 
admlnlstratiuu  in  1353  may  And  pollUAlly 
damaging  tf  there  is  &  cliaafe  to  a  R^^U- 
can  Praaktent.  r 

Hr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  gloss  <jver 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by  at- 
tributing partisan  motives  u>  ihotse  «ho 
protest  against  this  invasion  of  the  riflMi 
of  the  people  to  know  »liat  iheir  pu(Ue 
servants  are  doing.  To  resort  to  sfich 
an  answer  does  not  alter  liie  truth,  the 
truth  is  that  secrecy  in  government  im- 
perils freedom  of  the  press,  a  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  the  pres;  is  a  threatl  to 
tnedcxn  of  the  people. 

Mr.  &fmiUT,  it  is  the  solemn  respoQsi- 
Ulltj  of  the  Congress  to  preserve  this 
freedom  and  to  defend  this  pnnc%>!e 
fundamental  to  the  survival  of  self-g4iv- 
ciiiiucnt. 


EaactmeBt  of  Flood-Relief  Lefniatiaa 


any 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSOM 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tmn4aw,  October  9.  195i 
Mr.  CAPXSON.    Mr   President.  I  ask 

the  4w>Wldiw  of  the  Rxcokd  a  copy  of 
\  I  iiuImHuih  adopted  by  the  for^- third 
animal  city  convention  of  the  Kansas 
League  of  MwnirlpiMttes.  held  at  Topeka. 
i^ns..  on  Oeptembcr  17.  18.  and  19  1951. 

Hon.  Clark  B.  Tmtka.  mayor  of  Kansas 
City.  Kans^  Is  praridant  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

John  G.  Stutz,  executive  dir^tor  of 
the  orsaolaation.  has  had  manf  3rears 
of  experience  to  pcotakems  affecting 
municipal  govermneato  aad  other  gov- 
ernmental units.  Under  hia  cfMuwe 
and  direction,  maiqr  worth-wMwstadleB 
have  been  simealed  by  this  orfeanhsa- 
tion  and  have  been  carried  into  effect 
tfaroogti  lBgtalativ«  enactment. 

At  the  convention  one  of  th«  major 
topics  for  discussion  was  the  recent  flood 


The  rewaimiatis  committee  for  the  con- 
vention wu  composed  of  the  foilo^tnng 
members:  Chairman  H  E  McMillen, 
city  managar.B Dorado:  M  W  MaxweU. 
mayor.  Weslvoud;  Q.  A.  Encicson.  mayor. 
Ocfrey\'ifle;  C.  L.  CftltDn.  mayor^  I>xlKe 
City;  and  Ray  E.  Umdy,  city  derk. 
GoodlaDd. 

In  many  of  our  cities  the  citisdns  suf- 
fered saious  losses,  and  the  gotreming 
bodies  6f  these  cities  were  oonfronted 
with  additional  cspendltaras  as  »  result 
ol  the  damaca  dane  to  power '  plants. 
wweoifc  lyitwnt,  water  wortos.  and 
streets  and  afleys. 

There  baint  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooaa,  as  foUavs: 

ro   the  4elt9Kt*»  of  the  Lenfue  o/*  Kansas 

>  /oi|ty-€Mrd 


Tour  committee  on   reaoluttoDa  jsutacntts 
the  foUowlag  report: 
"Be  tt  rnttmi  6y  the  SMiaber  esttes  o/ 

laagM  tak?  tbis  maans  to  expresaTlu  ap- 
pfvetattaa  to  the  city  of  Topekal  ICayor 
Wilke.  the  city  commlaalon.  and  oawr  city 
oOetala  and  fwipln^aa.  for  the^r  hfipttallty 
durtag  tb*  rnns— Ihm  aad  for  their  work  In 
"wking  this  ccnyuaon  a  succesa:  be  tt 
further 

"Mnottad,  Zbat  the  appracii^icTi  of  the 
State  laagUB  be  extended  to  tlse  Xiopelca  C»uljr 
Capital  and  the  Topeka  8Uk»  Jiwuai  for  Ow 
excatlwit  preas  camnfe  snd  pobDctty  fffwa 
to  the  eoBVHMlaw:  ba  tt  fartfav        ) 

-«asalMiI,  TiMiS  tha  apprcctattooj  of  tbe 
Bute  IcagtM  be  extarkdad  to  the  hotels  c<f  the 
city  oC  Topafen  tor  the  excellent  aervire  given 
to  the  cMafaSaa;  be  it  further 

ReaoiMi,  T%at  tba  State  iaafue  oUu:  thl£ 
means  of  riswasaing  to  tba  oflleers  aiid  staff 
of  ir.c  bpagoe  of  ITansas  Muiii  ipaiitles.  the 
member  dtlcs'  raeognttloB  "f  :h»'tr  able  and 
f altttfai  pntorauM*  of  «bei !  ;<rs  not  only 
durtng  tbe  cociittua  but  auiv.i.g  tiie  pa«t 
year;  be  tt  furtbar 
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"Arsoteaed.  Tbaa  oar 
tended  to  t^e  Honorable  Edward  F.  ^-n.  i 
emor  ot  yarwss;  to  Boaa  C. 
State  highway  engineer;  to  Carl  H. 
executive  director  ot  tbe  An>erk:nn  ktnnle^al 
Ai«*xiation.  Chicago.  111..  ;or  their  addnsMB. 
and  to  all  the  other  sprakm  and  partlcl- 
panto  on  the  program  for  their  oootrtbutlona 
to  the  sncoeas  ot  the  capveiiUon;  be  It  ftw- 
(her 

"Reaoitied.  That  thia  eonvcntkio  endone 
resolution  No.  1  at  tbe  Irgiatatise  oooaeil 
adapted  st  its  meeting  In  September  1961. 
memonaiizlng  the  Congrcas  of  the  United 
States  to  prt,mptly  enact  Sood-reUef  leglala- 
ti<>n.  and  that  the  execrrtlve  director  o(  tbe 
Stale  leagtie  Inform  tbe  Kiirwas  ooogresaion- 
al  delegation  of   this  action." 

•HEsotmoK  Ifmoatiirmc  T?r»  CrMvcaxaa  or 
THK   UKmn  Srsras   To   PaoMm.T   Emsct 
.    Ftoo^-RatJiv  LacESLAnoK 

"Whereas  during  the  month  at  JmXj  IKl 
tta  state  of  Ksnsas  exp«ienced   the   most 
itlng   and    worst    flood    in   tta   entire 
f,  and 

"Wliereat  approximately  70  ccantirs  and 
laS  cities  in  this  State  have  be«n  n^tertaUy 
affected  and  have  recelvec^  flood  ^amag^  tj^ix 
loaa;  and 

"Whereas  tt  is  estimated  that  total  damage 
te  coaamtuuty  fadlltiea  of  socne  SO  Kansas 
worst  hit  by  the  ravaging  floodwaten 
S33. 000.000.  and  the  loss  and  damage 

lered    by    tbe    counties    to   highways   and 
alone     amounts     to    approsmxateiy 
•14.M0.000:   and 

"Wbereas  by  reason  of  waah«d-out  and 
broken  dike?  arui  Ie\-ees  various  drainafe  dis- 
tricta  and  tMsociatKxw  organized  thn.>ughc>ut 
State  for  the  protection  of  both  public 
I  private  property  have  sustained  koaaes 
ae^eral  miUl5ti  dcllars:   and 

the  St&te  of  Kansas  as  a  separate 
SHtlty  of  sroveriuneiit  has  also  ruflered  sub- 
■iHitial  ioBB  to  bulldingB  and  ctiMr  property 
ana  also  damage  to  State  tUghwaya.  the  dam- 
age to  the  State  highway  system  being  esti- 
mated m  the  simi  of  a6.3Sa.CO0.  and 

~Whereas  it  Is  ImpoBEible  to  make  an  accn- 
nte  eatim.^te  as  to  the  physicaJ  dsirage  to 
patrate  property,  but  the  damage  to  such 
property  has  been  estimated  at  $  1.000. 000 XKK). 
but  thsa  figtire  does  not  take  into  conaidera- 
tion  the  loss  sustained  by  rallrofids  and  other 
transportation  facilities,  community  facUI- 
tlas.  and  Indiistrial  plants,  and 

"Whereaa,  according  to  the  American  Bed 
Croaa,  approximately  19  000  families  in  the 
BfeaSe  of  Kansas  were  made  hctneless  by  the 
floods:    and 

"Whereas  aojMS  farms,  comprising  2.a86.- 
375  acres,  were  damaged  by  the  flood;    acd 

"Whereas  other  farm  inceea.  including 
boUdixk^.  machinery,  crope.  livestock..  a:.c! 
grain,  have  been  estimated  to  total  S76.S38.- 
477.  and 

"V^'hereas  the  flood  vhich  caused  the«e  un- 
precedented and  derast^tuig  losses  eras,  as 
atsted  by  the  Topeka  Dai'y  Capital,  not  a 
Kansas  flood,  it  wa^  a  regional  flood  caused 
by  water  which  fell  over  an  area  extending 
far  beyond  Kansas'  borders.  It  affected 
rivers  which  have  been  the  recogntxed  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
whoae  centred  cannot  poosibly  be  made  tbe 
responsibility  of  the  individual  States.  It 
ass  the  greatest  flood  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  In  terms  of  doUar  damage.  The 
State  of  K<u\sas  and  its  subdivisions  could 
tax  every  piece  of  property  to  the  limit  and 
would  still  be  anabl*  to  raise  enough  money 
to  pay   the  bill;'  and 

"Wheraaa  there  are  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  tbe  TTnlted  State*  several  kulls 
which  should  provide  relief  to  the  flood- 
siricken  States  and  their  citlaena.  and  par- 
tlru!arty  H  R.  5359.  cinnmonly  known  as  the 
BuUmg  bUl;   and 

xcvn— A(.p. 


wtth 
Ad- 
rcplted 
to  Onlnaii  fluwi-a 

tt  la  fpsratlse  that  tbe  Ooa- 
and  proopt  action  on 
Oood-rcltag  liig1sla'i<«i  in  ordsr  tbat  tbe 
rarlota  States,  tbdr  poUtlcal  Mribdivtelans, 
and  dtiaeos  may  know  pMt  wlwt  tbe  Fed- 
eral rabet  la  to  be  ao  tbat  tbey  m^y  proc— d 
with  Uie  icbahtbtattoD  work  tbat  aboold  be 
gotten  tmder  full  my  at  tbe  eardect  pos- 
sible momant:  Mow.  tberefore.  be  it 

-Retolred  by  the  i>«uicxu>r  Counetl  of 
tae  Stmte  of  Xansu.  Tbat  we  respectrully 
urge  and  request  the  Congreas  at  tbe  United 
States  to  proaptly  fsmct  flood-reilef  legls- 
lattoB  akmg  tbe  linm  of  tbe  MM  new  m  tbe 
Oon^eaa;  namely.  H.  R  S2se.  cnmmnnly 
known  aa  tbe  Bc*tltng  bail,  aiid  tbat  tt  pro- 
vide t^iat  tbe  saine  be  artinintsteiJd  and  con- 
tain provlatons  m  veaer.U  accord  with  tbe 
recommrnrtattoiia  made  by  the  Governor  vi 
Ksnsaa  to  OoL  A.  K.  Hawse  In  tbe  Oo%emaT6 
letter  of  Sepennber  6.  iftSl.- 


Fallw  Lewis  Disouses  Nortk-Soutk 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOCTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  ""SX.  TJHTTED  STATES 
Taesdov,  Ocloher  »,  19S1 

Ifr.   MCNDT.     Mr.   President.   L«   the 

ertsting  political  alliance,  by  which  big 
dty  Democratic  machines  who  play 
politics  for  profit,  aided  by  left-wing 
pressure  groups  wtio  play  pobtics  for 
personal  power  to  compel  reluctant,  dis- 
illusioned southern  Democrats  to  sup- 
port their  candidates  for  President,  and 
their  continued  drive  to  break  down  all 
that  is  left  of  States'  rights,  to  operate 
asain  in  1953? 

Is  the  present  alliance  between  those 
who  demand  an  FEPC  and  those  who  de- 
plore an  FEPC  going  to  continue  to  rule 
America  and  to  rtnn  all  that  rezn^nns  of 
our  doctrine  of  home  rule,  individual 
freedom,  and  private  enterprise?  Is  this 
"marriage  of  convenience" — a  shot-gun 
political  marriage  if  there  ever  was  or^e — 
going  to  continue  to  worship  at  tbe 
shrine  of  patronage  and  plunder  on  the 
theory  that  victory  for  those  who  iire  in 
is  more  important  than  the  preservation 
of  tbe  oonstttnttanal  principles  upon 
which  our  American  way  of  life  depends? 
Are  city  Democrats.  Fair  Dealers,  of 
the  North  going  to  continue  to  push 
around  Jeflerson  Democrats  of  the  South 
to  the  point  that  the  great  States  of 
Dixie  eomplfetely  loae  their  authority  and 
their  autonomy? 

Mr.  .Prerident.  those  are  Krtous  qties- 
ticma,  and  in  the  artlcie  by  Fulton  liewis. 
wtucfa  I  am  artiDg  to  have  printed  in 
the  Bkokb,  they  are  dtacnssed  most  seri- 
oosly.    Dixie  caa  save  fieedcm  in  Amer- 


to  tmn  (rcta  ttMC 
ttonal   mctaWign   and   tbe 
state.    Dixie  can  eaS  the 
tf  it  wiD  agrac  ««n  a 
which  wtil  pnt  an  end  to  tte  I 
tern  d  the  paat  Um 

tionabywtaiehnarttar 

tlie  tidoet  and  call  the  moe  while . 
en  Demcaats  ytaU  op  the  toIck  . 
give  power -hungry  poUticiaiK  the 
tion  to  push  the  South 

Fulton  Lewis  rtiicmaca  aoae  of 
poaaihilittaa  In  his 
mgton  Report.  

the  wutlect  see  the  Appeadix  of  the  Oa»- 
(utaasioxAL  Racon  page  Af240.  and 
A5M6.    Or  read  a  little  book  I9  a 

man.    namely.    Tbe    South 's 

Plight,  by  PecerMolynenux.  editor  of  J 

Southern  Weekly,  and  availabie  at  $LfQ 
per  copy  from  the  OaBwyn  CMtao  of  tto 
Sooth.  SIM  Oulf  Sfcatei  BoildbBC.  DMtai. 
Tex. 

I  %A  unanimous  ccaaex^  ttmt  the 
article  by  Pulton  Lewis  be  prtntad  in  !te 
Appfnrttv  of  the  Racoaa 

There  being  no  ohiectian.  tha 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  foUovs: 

WiSBIWCTOW 

(By  FuItoD  Lewis.  Jr.) 

If    suoccaafoL    a    ooaUttoa    «C 
Detmocrata  and  BapntaUcaiw  wUl 
new  poatacal  party  In  tbe  Ifanea. 
pohucal  precedenta.. 

Seiistor  EjkU.  kivmr.  tba  flcwtb 
Republican,  has  promioted  a  natVwiM 
txon  conunittee  to  encoun^a  soti 
crats  Intaraated  In  bomog  tiM 
Party  under  its  priaaant  teadersblp  of 
de3t  Truman  and  WlBlam  Boyla. 
present  goal  Is  short  d  creating  a  new  potltl'- 
cal  party,  but  in  caae  of  such  an  frsnniatlty. 
neither  tba  flootb  nor  Um  OOP  baa  «nytbtiig 
to  fear.     Ketther  has  the  Matkm. 

Tbe  first  great  poittleal  partlca  In 
XTnlted  States  wcr*  tba  Mdaattala  and 
Republicans.  The  Fcderailsu  wwa  lad  by 
Alexar.der  Hamilton,  tbe  HepvJiPeana  by 
Thomas  JcOexaon.  By  the  year  IMf  tba  dlf- 
fu-encas  between  facsaona  wtOsla  be<n  par- 
ties  were  greater  tlian  the  dldcraaeaB  &•• 
tween  the  two  parties.  Tbe  raaolt 
htlcal  realtnement.  or  eoaltttosn^ 

Much  the  same  sf  tiuttoo 
majority  of  Aaicnean  solws  va  naiMa  to 
find  a  clear-cut  dlSerenoa 
labels— Democrat  ajod 

CoKiservatlves  In  tbe  Ssutb  vote 
publicans,  radical  Itepobllcana  swts  wtm  M 
Deal  Democrats.    Voters  retain  tbe  rt^tt 
selection  but  are  tmable  to  ftroe 
vrlsdom    on   dear-cut   objeettvee   fe 

P»ty  ^ 

VTbrn  the  ttbaral/ihBg  In   liW— W 
puttlican  Party   got  sore   enough,  tt 
away  to  form  the  Democratic  Pnr^. 
was  left  became  known  ss  the  IBrtIc— I 
publican  Party.     It  soon  formed  a 
with  the  WhlgB  un Jer  tbe  hailsublp  xi ! 
lei  Webster.    The  next  outtrcak  of 
occurred  in  18$i. 

At  tbat  time 
Uons  within  pcrtltlcal  parttes  _^_ 

greater  tihan  laauea  lie  I  ween  tbe  partlaa  A 
faction  of  the  Wbli^s  stuck  by  tbe 


BepubUcan  Party  and  to.  18M  adaptod  Ah 
bam  T*"^-^"  as  a  eanrtldate.  abattBg  Mm 


iato.    Dlagnrntlcd  Wblga  jatnad  tha 
crats  and  tbe  poimcal 
in  existence  today,  at  least  maoCar  as 
Ubele  are  casoemed. 

Coaan-ratrve  aosthore  DetBOcraU 
be  foreed  into  aeoepclng 
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rur  OmU  r>mfrMn  ihkt  ^fttr  D»*l  mln.)rn7 
In  ibe  R*>t;Aibi>can  Party  has  don*  su.  What 
Senator  Urmnr  mnd  bU  aoutlMm  uaocl«t«« 
«r»nt  to  «lo  I*  ert«t«  a  vvblclc  whereby  Pair 
Oai  R»pubtu»ns  can  admit  th«tr  pcdltl.'Al 
accopcanr*  o(  tlM  PrMM^nt's  procrun.  and 
ccM\*erT«tiv«  aDutlwra  poUtletan*  can  Oftn- 
didiy  Mtmtt  tb*tr  acceptaooc  of  th«  OOP 
prufram  «4opt«d  1^  cottMrrauvt  R*pub> 
llcans 

Thcimaa  P  Wall.  Jr..  president  of  the  Tounf 
Repubttctin  Club  of  Ifaahnile.  Tenn  .  haa 
acr*pt«d  tb*  poaalbtlUy  at  m  aouthern-OOP 
eoftUUon.  arxl  wants  to  call  it  the  American 
party  Be  thlnka  it  to  au  honorable  way  otit 
for  opposing  faettoiM  within  both  poililcal 
partiM  M  they  extat  today,  to  say  nothing 
of  tb*  break  It  would  be  tar  voters,  both 
north  sjad  (outb 

This  u  what  Senator  MtnrsT  U  proposing 
MtrwsT  has  hot  suRgoted  that  Democrats  of 
the  Sou^  )otn  tbc  Republican  Party  Re 
simply  thinks  that  conaervatlves  of  both 
partKa  hare  enough  sense  to  get  tocr^ther 
and  select  candidates  outually  accept  able. 
Just  how  (uch  candidates  X()uld  be  placed 
before  American  voters  If  rejected  »t  both 
political  conventions,  is  tbc  tubjcct  of  con> 
stdcraMe  political  soul  searching  at  the 
nacment. 

A  year  is  s  long  time  In  politics  Congres- 
■lonai  inwtlfatt'v*  eocnmittees  might  solve 
the  issue  A  few  doaen  more  scandals  and 
the  grip  President  Tntman  snd  Oemoeratie 
Mationai  Chairman  WlllUm  Boyie  have  en 
the  purtj  mi^ht  be  looaened  considerably. 
In  that  event,  with  nominal  party  control 
rsatored  to  their  hands,  southern  Democrats 
might  be  cootant  to  sUy  where  they  are, 
provtded  they  can  aiunc  the  candidate  for 
tua. 


Ahmi:  BigcMt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  puncsTLvAMu 

ZN  THI  Boon  or  REPRJBSSNTATXVBB 

Thurtdan.  Auoust  23.  1951 

Mr.  RHOOBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Itmre  to  extend  my  renuuics.  I  include 
herewith  another  article  from  the  con- 
■ervaUre  United  States  News  and  World 
Report  wbicb  a«ain  Indicates  that  the 
Nation  is  in  a  great  period  of  prosperity. 

Last  June  the  United  States  Nvws 
published  a  report  of  a  special  research 
which  fouiMi  that  the  year  of  1951  is  the 
best  ever  in  otir  history. 

This  article  now  predicts  the  bisgest 
boom  in  all  our  history  ahead. 

AmMJLb:  Bicaurr  Boom  nr  Histoit — fUtcoBB 
OviWT.  Joaa.  P^t.  Bmmin  m  1*03 

Prosperity  Is  moving  In  for  an  extended 
stay  Btgxu  point  to  a  boom  the  whole  fam- 
ily can  enjoy  for  a  long  time  ahead. 

Tbere  win  t)e  jrtenty  of  everything.  That 
tncludea  Jobs,  spending  money,  and  things 
to  buy      Prteea  will  not  change  drastically. 

What's  atoaad.  barring  big  war  rising  Uv. 
tog  standards  even  as  Cmved  States  pUes  a 
big    arms    propam    atop    growing    civilian 

bUSlDMS. 

A  boom  BiiW  being  refueled  Is  to  develop 
tato  tba  ht(tg<eet  In  the  country's  history. 
It  «1U  be  a  boom  Is  btalnesa  activity  and  In 
Ittecmew.  ttot  one  in  terms  of  sharply  rlalog 
prlcita. 

More  goods  will  be  tu<n«d  out  by  ladustry 
than  vver  before  There  will  be  more  people 
with  )obs  than  ever  held  jobs  In  the  paxt. 
Ineovee  arm  be  '^Tfer  than  ever  People 
WUI  eat  more  wear  better  dutbes.  enjoy 
and  better  Uving  quarters,  own  more 


autcmobUcs.  take  better  and  longer  vara- 
ttoas  than  in  any  past  period.  This  aiwumes 
big  armament  spending  but   no  ma^tr   vivr. 

Retail  trade  that  has  been  laggtnK  will  ra» 
Vive  and  push  ahead  Prices  that  bad  eased 
wlU  firm  Pockeu  of  unemplovrr.ent  th«t 
ham  developed  wtll  disappear  as  the  roontias 
pass  by 

Prosperity  is  bulldtn({  up  for  an  exti«ndad 
stay  The  boom  will  be  fed  by  spending  f(jr 
arms  It  wilt  get  well  under  way  in  tl^ 
final  3  months  of  this  year,  will  go  on  groi<' 
ing  tn  the  hrvt  6  moinhs  of  1»52.  and  prolf- 
abjy  win  reach  tu  peak  in  the  nnal  6  montl^s 
Of  that  year. 

What  bsppens  after  that  will  be  relat 
to   what    the   Nation   decides   that   it   wan< 
permanently  tn  the  form  uf  armamant, 
what  It  intends  to  do  in  suppiylnc  its 
But.  <is  of  now.  the  t»om  aaeona  eartatn 
continue  well  into  1953  ! 

Armament  making  U  to  have  wldcsprMU 
effect  Industry,  to  till  orders  for  amu  a^ 
to  meet  civilian  demand,  will  need  to  wockc 
harder  than  ever.  The  rate  of  output  lb 
this  year's  AprU-J^ne  quarter  was  93i  pef- 
cjnt  of  the  prewar  1935^  39  averaga.  Bttt  %i 
1933  pr(Xluctlnn  promises  to  approa^  ti#a 
and  a  half  times  the  prewar  rate.  ] 

Production  will  go  down  sharply  in  •ooae 
lines,  up  aharpiy  In  other  lines.  Oalns  91 
output  will  more  than  offset  losses.  Defend 
business  wiii  move  In.  but  wtll  not  take  ovtr 
the  economy  as  it  did  in  World  War  II. 

Pewer  automobiles  will  be  produced  tht^ 
In  the  record  year  1950  But  production  4t 
aircraft  will  more  than  double  between  now 
and  late  1952  Industry  will  turn  out  manly 
more  tan  Its,  many  more  artillery  pleoas.       . 

Auto  makers,  shifting  to  war  orders,  wfl 
prociuce  more,  not  teas,  in  1952  than  in  19151. 

Television  production  will  be  held  dowa, 
but  TV  makers  will  have  their  hands  full 
turning  out  electronic  apparatus  for  the 
military. 

There  will  be  less  aluminum  and  copper  for 
the  building  Industry,  but  much  more  for 
the  armament  Industry  As  1952  wears  oa. 
new  steel  capacity  will  begin  to  come  Into 
use,  providing  more  steel  to  be  processed  Iq- 
to  more  things  by  more  workers  earning 
higher  wages.    The  «ime  goes  for  aluminui*. 

As  the  output  of  basic  materials  rises,  theas 
Will  be  a  gradual  tncrea.se  in  the  volume  ft 
goods  noade  of  metal  that  civilians  can  bu^. 
By  late  1932  or  early  1953.  Government  w41 
start  taking  off  some  of  the  restrain:.s  .jn 
production  of  major  consumer  itenis — autia. 
refrigerators,  radios.  TV  sets 

Living,  even  while  output  is  under  cxirli^. 
will  not  be  badly  crimped.  Production  df 
metal  goods  for  civilian  use  wUl  be  reduce^, 
but  not  cut  off.  People  will  not  starve  fdr 
goods. 

The  auto  industry  will  turn  out  about 
400.000  passenger  cars  in  1951.  which  wlU 
more  than  tn  any  previous  year  except  I9J 
About   4,500.000    will    be    produced    In    I95j 
That  stll!  will  beat  any  year  prior  to  1948. 

Appliances,  plentiful  now.  will  be  in  stioJt 
supply  in  a  few  months  But  production ^rfll 
I^k  up  again  before  the  shortages  becosnt 
very  painful. 

Eome  building  is  declining  About  a  mil- 
lion homes  will  be  started  this  year  In  19dS. 
starts  may  drop  below  850.000.  .tt  that.  abo(|t 
as  many  hcones  will  lie  buitt  next  year  as 
postwar  1947.  New  huuses  will  be  limit 
mainly  by  material  shortages  Credit 
are  being  eased  on  cheaper  houaea,  the  kli 
that  re{>re9enu  the  bulk  of  the  market. 

Goods   needed   for  day-to-day    living   will 
be  in  adequate  supply.     Ther<>  is  to  ba  x^> 
shortage  of  food,  clothing,  or  othar  ( 
ClTlllan  sw^nees  are  not  to  be  crippled. 

Pamlllea.  even  though  they  spen<^ 
than  ever  before,  will  be  able  to  save  iowar<l 
the  time  when  metal  gixxls  and  houses  b«^ 
come  plentiful  again.  Personal  incomes,  la 
total,  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $217,000,000.^ 
000  just  beiixt  Korea.    They  are  up  to  9350^ 


000.000.000  nam.  and  will  rtse  to  an  estimate  1 
two  hundred  and  sizty-stx  biUion  tn  1^53 

Wages,  despite  controls,  will  keep  going  up. 
Jobs  wUl  be  plentiful  at  pay  rataa  thaTwlU 
taduea  a  lot  of  bousewivea  and  otdsten  >to  go 


By  1962.  w^  over  65.000.000  will  be  arork- 
Ing.  Not  BO  Icmg  ago,  many  doubted  whether 
tMs  aooDtry  ever  coold  provide  as  mahy  as 
6M00.000  Jobs  In  a  period  other  than  afi^tit 
war.  KmployiDant  already  has  pewfd  thiat  by 
eaore  than  S.000.000.  and  more  Jobs  t  keep 
ofwnlng  up.  I 

Prices,  here  and  there,  win  rise,  but  n4  new 
spiral  Is  in  sight  People  are  likely  to  find 
that  their  dollar  in  IMS  wUl  go  about  as  far 
aa  it  does  now.  Oovenmant  eonuols  wiu 
keep  moat  raw-material  prieaa  tn  ctieck. 
After  anoament  spending  lev^a  oO.  yrlces 
will  be  regulated  by  the  marketplace  Sluge 
capacity  then  will  be  available  to  take  up  the 
aiaek  in  civilian  output. 

Personal  taxes  will  rise,  but  not  eziough 
to  drain  o?  the  public's  Increase  In  bfiylng 
power.    Baal  Income  will  grow. 

Total  n>fiiidli>g — what  the  economist^  call 
gross  national  product — has  increased  from 
an  annual  rate  of  $275,000,000,000  before 
Korea  to  $328.000  000,000  last  quarter,  and 
win  go  up  to  an  estimated  $342,000.04)0.000 
in  1952. 

What's  ahead,  then.  Is  a  period  of  rela- 
tive plenty,  with  high  business  actlvttf.  big 
Incomes,  record  spending. 

Christmas  trade  In  1951  wtll  break  all  rec- 
ords. The  sununer  slump  In  consumer 
spending  will  not  last  long. 

Buying  gradually  will  shift  to  the  tfciingB 
that  remain  plentiful. 

Some  businessmen  will  lose  as  others  gain. 
Dealers  in  automobiles  will  have  fewer  cars 
to  sell.  B  Jt  the  supply  of  cars.  nev»  and 
used,  will  be  enough  to  keep  them  going. 
Appliance  dealers  will  l>e  hit  hard 

Billions  that  will  be  diverted  away  from 
hard  goods  will  go  into  food  stores,  dry-goods 
store*,  buberdaaheriee,  drug  stores,  iuing 
stations,  hotels, 

Restaurante  will  prosper  as  families.;  with 
more  ready  cash  to  sp«md.  start  rattnfc  out 
oftener.  New  fabrics  that  ara  eoi^ng  on 
the  market  will  find  plenty  of  customers. 

More  money  wUl  l>e  spent  on  travel,  ivaea- 
tions.  entertainment,  football  games.  Vaca- 
tion resorts,  nlgbt  clubs,  and  gambUztg  tanuses 
wta  do  well. 

Ii^rmers,  In  gmtfal.  will  be  well  off,  with 
h^  liicomaa.  Tbara  will  be  no  farm*pric« 
collapse.  1 

There  will  be  annoyances.  Maids,  kard- 
men.  and  clerics  will  be  hard  to  find.  9hop. 
pers  often  will  have  to  wt  it  to  be  served. 
Minor  hardware  for  the  household,  in  tnany 
Instances.  wUl  be  scarea.  ' 

StUl.  Uving  for  moat  people  wlU  be  feood. 
Thla  will  be  a  boom  that  the  average  f$mlly 
can  enjoy.  The  country  will  build  a,  vast 
military  machine,  but  defense  outptn  wUl 
simply  be  pUed  on  top  of  high  clviliad  out- 
put. LlvlEkg  standards,  in  the  procw4  wttl 
rise,  not  decline. 


ArizoBs  Has  Enough  UncicrfroaBd  Water 
for  Century  of  Supply  to  Farms,  Geo- 
lo^cal  Survey  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAuroaNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATItES 

Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr     ENGLE      Mr.    Speaker.    Arizona 
has  enough  water  in  underground  Btor- 
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age  basina  at  the  pitatiii  time  to 

the  farms  wittxin  the  proposed  cnHtni 

ArnBona  project  for  a  fan  eentunr. 

Tbe  Uiuled  States  Oeological  Surrey 
recentlj  issued  a  report  which  stated 
that  BKire  than  60,OM.(no  acre-feK  of 
water  are  now  stored  in  the  trnderground 
basn3  rt  central  Artaona. 

The  supply  of  nnderground  water  now 
arailable  to  central  Arizona  is  at  least 
twice  the  capacity  of  Lake  Meade,  the 
reservoir   beliind  Boover  Dam. 

This  enormaoB  amount  of  under- 
ground  water  tn  Arisma  is  cloee  enocKh 
to  the  mrface  to  be  pumped  eeonoiBlcally 
by  growers.  In  makinj  its  estimate,  the 
Geclogical  Stnrey  tised  the  1»50  Ari29ona 
water  table  as  the  upper  limit  in  esU- 
mating  the  capacity  of  the  storage 
ba&uis.  and  set  the  lower  limit  at  IM 
feet  below  the  water  table  of  ISM. 

It  is  within  these  hishly  consvrva- 
trve  boundar>w  that  the  Geolo^cal  Sur- 
vey estimatec*  more  than  90,OC9JOOO  acre- 
feet  of  water  are  stored. 

The  question  ixomediately  arises  as  to 
why  the  central  Artzoca  project  should 
recommend  a  r-santic  pwBp  lilt  of  StS 
feet  to  take  water  oat  of  ihe  Colorado 
Hirer  when  water  can  be  pumped  only 
Mt  Ifcet  out  of  underground  reservoirs, 
which  a  Government  agency  reports 
coirtain  more  than  80.006.000  acre-feet 
of  available  water,  or  twice  the  capacity 
of  Lake  Mead 

The  100- foot  depth  arlutrarUy  as- 
sumed bv  the  Geological  Sui  re.v  is  not 
MOerted  by  it  to  be  the  limit  of  economic 
pomp  lift.  The  ecoQocmc  lift  is  cer- 
tainly greater  Hundreds  of  wells  now 
operating  in  central  Arizona  are  pump- 
ln(  ^^ter  from  much  preater  depths. 
and  are  doine  it  at  co6t.s  considered  fully 
ocooomic  by  growers. 

The  Oeologicai  Survey  report  was  sent 
la  m^  m  response  tc  a  series  of  questions 
I  addressed  10  William  E.  Wrather. 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Cyirec- 
tor.  In  general,  the  answers  corrobo- 
xate  the  testimony  of  California  wit- 
OfCiMS.  who  appeared  belore  tills  com- 
mittee at  bearings  on  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

The  testimony  of  these  California  wit- 
nesses was  to  the  effect  that  the  water 
problems  of  central  Ariajna  could  be 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  resolved  by  proper 
measores  to  further  conserve  and  utihie 
local  water  resources  and  by  ludlcious 
operation  of  the  available  ground-water 
storage  in  conjunction  with  the  usage  of 
surface  storage. 

The  <3«olog)cal  Survey °s  estimate  of 
60  000  OM)  acre-feei  of  undergrtxind  wa- 
ter actually  available  at  present,  in  spite 
of  years  of  drought  aixl  excessive  with- 
drawals, confirms  the  statement  made 
before  this  committee  by  Clay  C.  Elder, 
hydrograjihic  engineer  of  the  metro- 
politan wate.r  district  of  southern  CaU- 
fomia,  on  Friday.  June  3,  1949 — page 
972.  heannes  on  H.  R  934.  part  2. 

Mr  Elder  testified  that  at  least  45.900.- 
000  acre-feei  of  undergroimd  storage 
water  were  available  to  central  Ariaoaa 
within  an  ecoix)mie  pump  lift. 

This  estimate  is  far  below  the  piejeut 
estimate  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Geological  Survey  report  states 
that  pQssthly  500.000  acre-feet  of  water 
might  be  salvaged  in  central  Arizona  by 


tht  testl- 


tteOKOf 

oda    TUt.  too. 

immy  of  C^Ilfuiuia  witnesEca 

The  Ocologieal  Sorvey  report  esti- 
matas  that  akoot  UBmjno  acre-feet  (tf 
water  ia  reeovcrabk  in  aczktral  Anscna 
each  year  froaa  aimtial  precipuatxick. 
Br  ntofcnhkt,  tbe  report  means  tfae 
difciaiuut  at  sorfaee  water,  the  recimrve 
to  ufMleigimnd  reservotrs.  and  the  sav- 
Lucs  achieved  by  salvage  methods  not 
now  practiced. 

Tbtt  rrthnsfcwT  S.OOOJOO  acre-feet  a 
year  of  reeoiveiablc  water  is  sulBciei^  to 
svppiy  tbe  requircmesits  at  more  than 
MOjOOe  aoes.  inrhidiijg  neeeasary  drain- 
age to  malntatn  salt  balance  m  the  land. 

ine  Oeowcitcal  Airvey  lepoit  fiiifiha— 
sises  the  vafidfty  of  testimoDy  made  be- 
fore this  committee  by  Raymond  Mat- 
thew, chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado 
River  Board  of  Caltfomia — page  902. 
hrarinra  on  H.  R  934,  May  13.  194B— 
that  the  gjcantte  supiriemental  water 
sDppiy  proposed  for  the  central  Anaooa 
project  wvold  cause  water-loir?ine  of 
lands  and  require  oosUy  woctx  for  arti- 


Ib  mafcing  its  estimate  thut  more  than 
69.000.000  acre-feei  of  water  are  now 
availabie  in  tmderground  central  Arizona 
storage  basins,  the  Geological  Survey 
considered  nine  different  storage  basins 
in  the  area.  The  estimates  were  made 
in  terms  of  "available  water." 

The  Geological  Survey  report  is  dated 
in  August  1951.  I  re<iuested  the  informa- 
tk>o  on  May  4.  1951. 


Cwrgii :  Aa  Eagiaccr's  Dream 

KXTENSION  OF  RE3iCARK8 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or  6X0BCIA 
IK  TXDI  BOOSK  Of  RZPRSSENTATTVKS 

Wednesday  October  10  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  oi  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  u:  the 
Rscoaa  I  include  the  fnllowin^;  arttcie 
by  W  E.  Tsykw,  tide  and  wave  research 
engineer: 


(By  W.  X    Taylor) 

atfne?  Lanier,  the  belcred  Ocorirla  poet. 
wrote  two  very  beautiful  pcierr.f-  abotit  Oeor- 
GTla:  The  Song  o{  tbe  caiattabooclkee  .\:-d  the 
MarUtca  at  Olynx;.  During  his  tbarx  Ufe 
Q<  30  years,  he  may  uot  bare  seen  &n;thing 
BMwe  UKttcatlve  o(  power  and  grovih  U^an 
Xit»  raUroMia  of  hU  daj  and  tiie  over&liot 
wheeia  wliich  turned  the  gruuiing  rvxJta  u> 
maka  oaeai  and  Oour  oi  bia  corn  and  wiieat 
for  the  table. 

In  the  cutaaaqnent  years,  much  unprove- 
XB«it  has  been  made  in  tbe  transportatloa 
and  ooauaualeatloa  ayatein  at  Georgia. 
Sra  tka  cdneatk»al  faeiUtiai  and  Uving 
ocMMlitxioa  aierte  aucta  aaarked  pro^reea  that 
Qaocgia  now  ranks  with  tlac  meat  modern 
States  of  the  Union.  Ifodern  maehlnary 
taaa  vltaUy  ehangad  the  modes  and  methods 
of  faraiiag  to  audh  an  extant  that  she  now 

oI  the  fansing  lu- 


d  agrlcttltura  for  tfaa 
Btata  reasBtly  raportad  that  the  State  pro- 
dueed  S100jM».00a  at  aMurfceted  lieeetock  in 
1    year.    Thla— addad    to    the    s200.ooo.OOO 


worth  of 

anCl 

bar.  ana 
taken  from  Um 
in   her    boundartc 

biihon 


at  or 

Georgia  pioneered  in  -  The  —tw^Hm  Qg  | 
tbe    first    eoUiV*    tor    hot*    men 
wonwu.  tlir  ta 

Cnt  rarmer's  marhsaa.  iBd  other 
meata  la  oUht  ftaUa  too 
uon. 

What 


B^oU!  A  peats  than  tth  to 
has  alwajm  existed  txi 

t!  Geoigla 

in  the  fetus  cT  . 

only  a  small  portlao  of  tlM 


tor 


aiyan  hai 

power  kicted  up  la 

of    imIiiniM ad   ssaeoast  ta 

store tei.T«ae  of  untouched 

Tha  Oacrgla  coast  baa  an 
high  tids  of  7^  feet,  year  m 
This    haa    oecQznd    ngulart] 
-Jiioaiands  of  yaars  ttcfiin  CWtOhtai 
ersd   Amfrtra   and  the   tomdfads  at 
since,  wtemlngty  wttboot  aotlea.   All  1 
this  long  interval  of  ttaae.  the  gnat 
Ocaan  taaa  been  surging  poaeifugy  tato 
maiafeca  at  Glyan  and  tnftt  the  lalcito 
ibe   aea— gently  bathing  and  tkaaa 
***I*r'*"C  the  face  oi  *>»*  baadMS  ct 
Utcrally    with    minions    of 
nually. 

Georgia  has  "nmtftt.  wmVm 
coastal  fringes  and  her  tUal  plate,  ff  o^ 
trapped,  to  turn  the  wheels  at  mdUBtry  fSr 
tbe  whole  sootheasaam  part  at  ttoa  ttattad 
Skates  wtthout  a  phaaaaaaa^  task  ol  «^l> 
necrtog.    There  Is  aumntfa  pewcr  aUMad  !• 

city.  town,  and  hamlet  amMh  at  Mhoaa  wMto^ 
ooL  hanalng  a  atngla  fSnaer  who  mtsas  aa^ 
ton.  sohaeco.  paamita. 
the  ooe  who  wWacraaaaa  kaa  ca 
Tbe  omamte  goal  Is  ae  get  1 
coastal  and  ttds 
Dam's   4ft   ceata 


new  laknds  for   |>ows 
would  reap  royaitlaa  sto 
pavmctita    This  would  1 
at  tneoRie  for  the  State 

OoerHlltBg  this 
wovSd  bring  naany 
to  south  Oecsrgla  whk^ 
btaaaam  aa  a  rase  tn  the 
etal  world.  Ob  accouost  of  t 
tunlUe*.  the  population  of 
would  doahle  ttaetf  ta  a  vary 
the  Indtwtrmi  output 
the  iwean  whtls. 

With  this  end  in 
the  Una  «o  matall 
her  shares.    At  the 
water  or  shore  Oaa  poam  pli 
tXnlted  States.     Bars  la  aa 
Oeorgla  to  ploBM 
most  new  u>  her 

The 


trlpla 


la  a 


'^  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plate. 
Run  tbe  rapid  and  leap  the  faU. 
With  tbe  lover  f  pain  to  attain  tha  plsla 
Far  tram  the  Istlls  of  Baberahaa. 
r»r  from  the  saDaja  eC  HalT — 


Georgia  a  peat's 

deUghC 

Captwing  and  putting  iato 
the  potantlai  power  at  tkta 

aia  would  ba  a 
T%  drsai  Tharsfora,  a  rteomiof  aS  tf 
Georgia's  sstkatfc  beatitiaa  and  tha  peatfHg 
power  potantismtaa  ^boaa  Gaorgla.-  A^attl^ 
delight  and  an  cnglncar's  dream. 


M 
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Ntw  Ftrai  riMMr  Slvli  W«k  tt 
IUtmM*  CMrty  SmI  Oftct 


EXTENSION  09  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 


or 


vn 


IN  THI  HOUSl  OP  RlPRtSBfTATIVlS 
Wednesday.  October  10.  19S1 

Mr  CARNAHAN.  Rr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RBCOto.  I  include  herewith  the  foUovinK 
article  from  ihe  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  October  5.  1»51 : 

Nkw  F*«m  Plahkb  Stakti  Wosk  at  RrrKCHiW 
CocwTT    8oa    Omcs — Emc    Palmss    Aa- 
OCMKD  TO   Ktxtw«TOit    DnmucT   BT   8CS— 
New  OtrrtooK  on  Lams  UAKAcaiCKirr 
Blxinctox.  Uo — Eric  Palmer  bik  6«en  as- 
signed by  the  United  Stales  Soil  Conserrs- 
tion  S^mcs  as  fsnu  planner  for  the  Reynold* 
County  aoU   Conserrstiou  District.     He  as- 
sumed m»  n«w  duttes  bere  Monday. 

Palmer  vas  reared  on  a  Current  River  farm 
In  Shannon  County  attended  high  school  at 
Bmlnence  and  acquired  the  degrees  bachelor 
of  science  and  master  of  arts  in  education 
and  i>ach«lor  of  science  In  agriculture  in  Mis- 
souri collefc* 

Be  taught  in  the  State  public  schools  for 
1«  years  prior  to  going  with  SOS.  He  went 
directly  from  the  superlntendency  of  the 
Bloomfield  i  Uo. )  High  School  to  the  position 
with  the  SCS  m  1»37. 


ASCADU   r*8M 


TO  AID 


Robert  Ralach.  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Arcadia.  Mo  .  as  farm  forester  for  the  Mis- 
souri Conservation  Commission.  wUl  act  as 
part  time  farm  foreater  for  the  local  soli 
district  Ratsch's  territory  covers  Reynolda. 
Iron,  and  Madison  Counties,  and  he  has  al- 
ready set  up  timber-management  plans  for 
a  number  of  Reynolds  County  farmers. 

Memtt  O.  Wilson.  Bdi  scientist,  has  been 
working  with  Reynolds  County  farmers  for 
aewral  wecka.  making;  soil  maps  of  the  farms. 
About  30  of  the  fann  soil  mape  have  been 
completed,  wttb  10  more  farm  applications 
to  be  processed.  WUiion  has  headquarters  at 
Cape  Girardeau  and  works  with  the  ccnser- 
vatlvin  districts  In  the  Cape  Girardeau  area. 

Harry  Anderson,  chairman,  and  Melvin 
Smith,  vice  chairman  of  the  Reynolds  County 
OcAl  ConservaUon  District  Board  of  Supor- 
viaors.  vpent  S  dsTS  an  the  supervisors'  train- 
ing meeting  in  Pulton.  Mo.,  last  month  and 
with  tiie  assignment  of  technical  assistance, 
the  soil  district  espc(;ts  to  begin  working  at 
(op  efBciency. 

Planting  time  next  spring  wUl  take  on  new 
•igniflcanoe  in  this  tn\  Missouri  Oatrk 
County  to  organise  and  put  into  motion  a 
ao4l-conservaUon  district.  Farm  land  that 
AAS  been  depleted  during  several  generations 
of  cropping  by  old-time  methods  will  be 
tilled  according  to  soil -building  i»oc«dur« 
and  some  will  ba  returned  to  forMt.  llM 
prot«ctlon  of  timber,  which  covers  about  •• 
percent  at  Um  cotmty's  land  area  and  which 
has  been  burned  over  each  spring  according 
to  tradition.  wUl  be  given  added  emphaala. 
Benefit   wUl  accrue   to  water   and   wlimife 


tTiOH  or  taws 
Preparatory  to  omt  spring's  work  the  aoU 
•etaattot  has  baan  malOog  capability  maps 
of  ttoa  aott  in  tlM  divtrtet.  eiaaalfylng  t(  la 
ttarsa  aatagarlM:  that  best  suited  tor  rofta- 
ttaoal  erope.  pasture,  and  Umber.  Tb*  niapa 
ygm  ba  QMd  as  gvttdM  Ib  puttiBC  tbm  land 
to  its  fttUatt  oas.  boUdlBg  up  produetinty 
wbtla  ^ttttng  wmlon  tor  the  prMtnt  an4 
tanarattooM.  A  g-yaar  rotattoa  of 
I  !■  rMOcamaiMiad  by  tba  aoU  supanrmni 


Tht  applications  of  'armers  f<»r  aid  ara 
regarded  as  an  indication  erf  a  ne«  Omrkiaa. 
attitude  toward  larm  and  timber 
ment,  becatise  Reynolds  County,  deep  la 
hill  country,  la^sged  for  years  In 
of  soU-conserving  methc<jB  Under 
plan,  local  bankers  bUAtnessman. 
youth  groups,  and  women's  ctuba  Win 
eratc  to  put  ov^r  a  program  for  a 
loog-range  emnomy.  Under  the  soil 
plan  there  Is  teamwork  between  the  variotui 
Pederal,  State,  and  local  soU  agencies  to  oOefl 
technical    advice  J 

A  year  ago.  under  leadership  of  T.  R.  SmithJ 
agrlcvilturw  Instructor  at  Ellington  Hlghi 
School,  people  of  the  county  began  taking 
stock  of  the  county's  needs.  Some  farmers 
and  timber  owners  were  barely  eking  ct:t  ^ 
livelihood  on  eroded  slopes  and  the  tlmbeii 
bad  been  burned  out.  over-grazed,  and  pro^ 
mlscuously  c«:t.  Smith  called  a  meeting  a| 
Kllington.  petitions  for  the  establishment 
of  the  soil  district  were  signed,  and  an  of&cl 
hearing  was  held.  Later  a  referendum 
was  passed  with  only  six  dissenters, 
th'.»r«  are  969  farms  listed  in  the  four 
tidpattng  townships.  The  board  at 
visors  was  elected  and  got  busy  on  Its 
to  solve   soil   and   water   problems. 

TTnCAL    OEASK    PKOBLCMS 

"Reynolds  County  being  a  typical  Obu'9 
county  and  the  first  to  establish  a  soil-con* 
servatlon  district,  is  confronieil  with  wood* 
land,  soil,  and  water  conservation  i>roblem4 
typical  of  a  great  many  other  Ozark  coun* 
ties."  says  a  spokesman  for  the  district. 

"The  first  settlers  came  to  the  countf 
about  '»W).  Most  of  these  came  with  th# 
idea  of  establishing  residence  along  the  creek 
valleys.  A  later  Influx  (xrcurred  in  the  early 
1900*8.  and  reached  It^  peak  about  1930.  1 
high  percentage  were  timber  workers,  wh^ 
stripped  the  land  of  short-leaf  pine,  oal^ 
and  hickory.  i 

"As  virgin  timber  stands  disappeared,  th^ 
erosion  problem  became  acute  not  only  la 
the  upland  (timbered)  sections,  but  in  thr 
valleys  where  creek  and  river  diannels  filled 
with  gravel  and  silt  and  floods  devastate4. 
The  old  custom  of  burning  the  woods  at  leaslt 
annually  further  added  to  the  erosion  prpt»- 
lem. 

"A  large  part  of  the  county  today  offers 
excellent  possibilities  for  reforestation  bo^ 
cause  the  production  of  timber  Is  the  moA 
practical  laud  use  f->r  upland  areas.  Tiip 
latest  figures  available  show  '242.4<t&  acres  ik. 
forest  not  In  farms  ( Clark  national  for  eat 
and  Deer  Run  State  pnrkt,  83,548  acres  <3f 
forest  on  farms.  13.660  acres  of  pasture,  38^ 
617  acres  In  cropland.  It  is  plainly  seen  tl 
timber  production  Is  the  biggest  single 
In  Reynolds  County  as  has  been  the 
since  the  county  was  settled  Livestock  ax 
livestock  products,  such  a^  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
and  dairy  (utxtucts.  are  second  In  economic 
importance." 

nSCBEa    MAIfSCKMENT   NEXDED 

"Proper  methods  in  timber  establishment. 
management  and  selective  cutting  wUl 
further  toward  solving  the  county's 
moisture,  and  flood-control  problems 
any  single  group  of  practices  that  maf 
employed.  It  so  happens  that  Ray 
County  lias  one  of  the  lari;e  flood -ooot 
projects  of  the  Midwest.  Clearwater 
voir,  within  its  boundary.  But  in  order  9o 
prarant  silting  of  this  reservoir,  conatructsti 
and  operated  by  the  United  States  Corps  ff 
Bnginears.  soli  and  water  conservation  msai- 
urss  slwuld  begin  in  the  upper  end  of  tigs 
rsssrvoir." 

Proteetioa  of  the  f<»est  through  a  broad 
aduoatlonai  program  and  reforestation  af 
rtopss  too  rocky  and  >teep  for  any  crop  btft 
tress  Is  on  tlie  Reynolds  County  agenda  B%- 
tvasa  the  flat,  narrow  valleys  and  the  stesp 
tlmbarland  there  are  slopes  that  citn  ^ 
farmsd  «Sac'«lT«l7  with  the  use  of  terraces 


•nd  dlvenlon  terrscei.  contour  plaayaf 
f  1 1  iinitlnii  Botational  crops  are  rec>m- 
mended  for  the  aUuvlal  soils  in  the  flood 
plains  of  the  small  streams. 

According  to  a  1949  censiu.  the  average 
com  yteid  was  33  bushels  per  acre.  wUeat. 
1»:  oato  (for  grain)  31;  soybeans  (for  baaas) 
10;  tasy  (Clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  and  otiisr) 
1  ton  per  acre.  But  an  indication  as  td  ths 
potential  yield,  using  soil-buUdlag  metliods. 
Is  found  on  tbs  farm  of  Oral  Sutterflaiil  at 
(kirrldon.  SuttsrHsld  bsgsa  bis  soU-^- 
•errlng  program  30  years  sgo  on  land  cleered 
by  his  grandfather  in  1864.  Sven  In  pioneer 
days  50  to  60  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  was 
considered  a  bumper  crop,  but  at  the  time 
Oren  took  over  in  1931.  the  soil  was  word  out 
and  the  harvest  was  scarcely  enough  to  Jus- 
tify coat  of  seed.  He  limed  and  fertilized. 
plantsd  kigniftss  tnilld!ng  isp  from  i4q>e- 
desa  to  swset  dorer.  and  pioved  the  legimes 
under  as  he  rotated  crops.  On  s  aO-acre  field 
along  Logan's  creek  last  year  t»e  harvested 
100  to  121  bushels  of  hybrid  corn  per  Bare. 

Sutterfleld.  now  PMA  chairman  for  the 
county,  was  elected  vice  ciiairman  of  the 
board  of  supCTvisors  when  the  new  soil  con- 
servation district  was  set  up,  and  neighbors 
look  to  his  cropping  success  as  a  goal  to  meet. 
They  will  foUow  a  pattern  of  farming  that 
Is  new  to  many  whan  planting  bsginalaaKfe 
spring  and  woods  burning.  It  is  hopsd,  vUl 
l>e  a  thing  of  the  past. 


RepresenUtive  Velde's  Nonstopp;>«e 
Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  rt.L:.vc:s  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKKTATTTES 

Wrtineklay.  October  10,  1951 

Mr.  SPRINGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  foUofring  ediQorial 
from  the  Peoria  Star  of  September  25. 
1951.  Here  is  a  new  and  novel  way  by 
which  labor  and  management  can  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  effort.  They  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  include  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  in  contracts  betM-een 
labor  and  management.  It  is  possible 
such  a  law  would  be  a  new  landmark  in 
labor-management  relations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RXPSKSKNTAnVK    VELDZ'S   NONSKIVMf 

We  expect  plenty  oX  controversj 
nonstoppage  strike  plan  of  Prof.  Oeos^  W. 
Ooble  (Umverslty  of  Illinois)  whlrh  Is  em- 
Ixxlied  in  an  amendment  to  the  Tal  t-Hartley 
Act.  Introduced  by  RepreaentatlTS  13 
VsLs,  of  Pekin.  But  it  Is  tba  flriit 
tion.  ss  far  as  we  know,  ih»X  has 
a  ivactlcal  metlKxl  of  oompoistt 
pubUc.  in  part,  for  tbe  Icwses  It  fuflcra  nm 
account  of  strikes.  The  people  of  ihlsjooai- 
munlty  should  be  in  a  mood,  at  this  p^tlcu- 
lar  time,  to  give  serious  consideratlDn  io  any 
plan  for  settling  manag^nSBt-labo.'  dl4i)utes 
without  luinging  economic  loss  ant  su^erlng 
to   the   commun'ty. 

Professor  0':>Ue's  plan,  adopted  by  Rep- 
resentative Vsui,  Is  to  offer  manaKtmeut 
and  labor  a  form  of  contract  wiich  they 
may  accept  or  reject,  but  which.  on«e  ac- 
cepted by  both  psrties,  places  a  penalty  on 
work-stoppage.  When  a  labor  dispute 
reaches  the  point  of  a  strike.  e;th«»  side 
could  apply  to  the  Matlonal  Labor  Relations 
Biard  for  a  Q(m-stoppage-«tnke  order  which 
would  require  work  and  negotiations  gt  the 
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umt.    It  would  also  rsqolrs  that  both 

the  company  and  etnplojees  pay  certaio  svaas 
ws«>:y  «D  the  tOJOL  to  be  ntuineu  is  tbe 
dwpute  wws  adjusted  aatisfaccorfly  wtthta 
90  days:  but  to  be  eootecatsd  b^  the  Oov- 
•rnmeiot:  if  t/kc  dispiittng  panMs  faaJsd  to 
•d^Jst   thefa-   dtfiercBces. 

are  bound  to  be  lend  obTerttons 
plain  but  tt  seem*  to  u«  ibat  it  ts 
abmt  time  that  legal  recog aUtion  be  riwn 
to  the  rights  of  the  pubbe.  altikcuKh  it  is 
HOC  s  party  to  management- labor  dx>pjt«s. 


Tic  TreaMB  al  SetiifcaeM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  TtxxxnA 
XX  THX  BOUSS  OF  RKPRXSEZTTATrVZS 

Wednesdcw  Ociobe-  19,  nSl 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Fkortda.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Rxiroas.  I  include  an  articie  from  the 
Sunday  Star  written  by  Fr?denek  Brtrvn 

Harris,  pastor.  Foundry  Methodist 
Church,  and  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  enatled  "Tbe  Treason  of 
Selfishness  " 

The  sentiments  expressed  herein  are 
sadi  to  appeal  to  our  citizens  in  these 


The  article  follows: 

nn  TaaasoK  or  Ssu-tssycss 

lie  In  the  always  sr;-eir.B  oc^Hlng  of 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Th« 
Pres+cent  in  caUtcr  :he  body  to  crder, 
rice*  first  of  all  that  the  Chaplain  win 
prayer  TI>e  Senators  present  stand 
heads  bowed  Jn  reverence,  as  do  the 
vlBl>f  s  from  an  parts  of  the  wvrW  who 
cnrvd  tbe  galJerles  Stnce  the  begtnr.lng  ot 
tte  R«Tmblic  that  wsysMe  shrine  with  its 
altar  of  supplication  has  stood  at  the  portal 
sf  eaek  day's  denbemttoas. 

At  tft*  ar»t  October  npssiob  r1  that  'vbteh 
Is  often  called  the  zrctttcst  deittteratire  bc-dy 
la  the  worid.  the  opening  prater  ccrntaxned 
the  cooleasloc  that  "we  knew  osurseiTes  for 
what  we  are.  petty  SAd  proud  crcatores  who 
■seek  tlkeu  owii  wxU  an^  wbiaxs  m  spite  ot 
tae  nohie  aad  puUsbed  prcfeaaioas  wtth 
Which  we  coRkc  to  Thee.  Then  w;is  hftcd 
this  peutit-n  'OAjase  the  inner  loan  tains 
Qt  mar  hearts  frooa  ail  deftling  fouiness  and 
the  secret  tiix  of  piretense  ¥n  ua  !aith- 
ta  pralact  vhe  Repubiic  'rjci  ^utwi^d 
and   from    the    treason    of    ■.r.ner 


on.  that  same  day.  one  oatstandteg 
wws  heard  ti>  sav  to  ancther.  e<iually 
Bbcd  ~1  bave  found  Dsysetf  rrpeat- 
lB9  a  phns*  cf  tbe  Chaplaiii  s  noontide 
prayer  the  t.'«ason  ol  selflslUMSB — the  tr«a- 
soB  oi  seUSshnesa"  8aM  tbe  osh^v  Ty 
been  tltink:tn«  ot  it.  too.  That  ts  th» 
most  to  be  feared  and  trocn  wb.«ch  our 
tea  Deeds  to  pray  for  deiiwcTaaea.'* 

Standijag  now  bsnsath  tba  sparsa  «<  Iba 
Spini.  shall  w*  joaa  those  nauo^Uy  kaowa 
legisiatora  m  thinking  frahkly  aboat 
cnk^mcuB  amnjarHBce  of  thwt  phra 
tcmbte  poaaibiliti^  need  to  challwnge 
only  the  CoQgrass.  but  to  be  laid  oa  taa 
conscience  of  every  Amcncsn  worthy  at  t^si 
proud  naoaa? 

Xow.  treason  Is  aa  ogly  wont     TO  betray 
ooe**  cauH.  tc  sbattar  trust,  to  croctfy  latsc- 
rtty   bnaigi    (tom    upcoi    the    head   of 
offcBdcr  the  dtsdste   and  Oisgft  of 
who  c*ua  fosgtvw  aaythtsiy  ibtit  the  hb 
able  sin  of  selling  out  to  it*  saaasy. 


ia«  eatdas  tks  vttkcrlBg  seora  vttk  wldch 
rtrtat  tarns  tm  a  traitcr  is  has  Loss 


"Just  for   a  bsoMttuI  cf  sirver   he   toft  w, 
Jast  ftar  a  HMmb  to  sttck  la  his  eoat.** 

That  ts  tbe  hxtefwt  l*toe!  is  scar.<«t  tatters 
whiete  a  loywl  eittsrarr  brands  tipoa  tboee 
who  ta  thase  days  of  thw  sopresac  teat  bsCray 
the  Tree  wcrld  and  espouse  x.h*  ccntoapttbli 
o(  Um  Slav*  stata.  Sudb  tratton  Join 
Ibsisd  cooopaay  of  the  Ber.edlct  AmaMs 
whose  patron  saint  is  Jud^s  Iscaxloc  But 
oce  ts  alsc  guilty  cf  high  treasosc.  wha  bekrt«i 
the  moat  pieti<:'ua  thing  ta  the  wrwld — tateg- 
rtty — aelltef  it  to  tbe  drvU  of  seifMu 
Tt.e  sufasiue  trsasru  is  to  put  oties 
cnpstf  ry  at  the  cantet  ot  an«  s  uatverae. 

In  an  sasteni  cny  a  recent  truA  se:;kt  s 
aunwipa!  oAclai  to  States  pnsoc  for  ac- 
cepting graft.  The  teaUmocy  rvTcaied  ti» 
vexT  day  when  this  ele<rted  public  serranr. 
s  chnrrhman.  a  rrrtc  tewder  a  backn'  of  an 
irood  caoaes.  vielded  to  tbe  •.emwatK^n  to  in- 
ereass  his  wsckty  iaeowan  by  arcvpting  the 
shady  p  .tjpaaitkns  of  the  ucda-wond.  Ha 
actuailr  reversed  the  unblemished  recca^  o\ 
a  Uletune  Be  decided  that  hcwesty  die  n- t 
pay — in  bank  deposits — and  that  tro3i  trier: 
en  he  was  gumg  to  join  those  who  get 
theirs.-  He  ccntintjed  to  pcse  as  a  patriot. 
He  jcined  in  s&iotcs  to  the  fia*:  er.  pub;;x 
cccasiciis  He  buried  acatr.err:a.s  at  Com- 
mur.ists.  But  aii  the  tin.*  he  fcinis*- L'  ttm 
a  traMor.  Be  had  surrenOered  to  iiir.er 
selfishness. 

But  one  docs  net  ixave  to  couurut  a  pcis<cn 
offense  to  do  that.  As  soon  as  one  matas  tt 
tbe  dr.ve  cf  bis  ufc  to  see  tu>w  muci:  he  can 
get  from  bis  country,  rather  tbaxi  i-i.»  mucb 
he  can  glvw  to  ft  he  caaamns  treason  The 
sr^al  ot  a  true  pau-ica  le  to  put  a  i^zxM  more 
m  tbe  common  pool  than  he  t^kes  cut.  Tb*; 
self-reslaauoB  ooK^es  through  self-«urreii- 
dcr  u  a  uaiwersal  law.  The  pahaity  for  dis- 
regarding thftt  and  aittonpung  soooe  siurt- 
rut  to  heart's  desu-e  ia  to  reduce  ancs  stat- 
ure from  a  pc^ntla!  mora!  giant  to  a  puny 
pigmy.  Caring  for  oaf's  ■elf  may  mean  cod- 
dluir  a  Bke«]i  little  creaSiare  cf  dsjtov  ciatKi- 
oroaa.  egtsist.'c  desires^  Tc  put  that  seU  In 
iba  saddle  is  to  kxe  life  utierty 

When  an  uulividual  L^e  a  stretched  to 
take  tjQ,  the  mtereszs  c^  otl:xr!  zrjt  pentoinaltty 
a  net  depleted;  it  is  completed;  it  is  er.or- 
ncusty  eolarfcd.  Tbe  lilghest  treason  is  to 
dccy  that  m  practice  Ooe  is  held  twcfc  from 
that  cztose  against  himsell.  no>t  by  femr  of 
penal  penalties  but  bj  the  puii  Ct  uawazd 
sanctions,  that  holy  trtniiry  of  hoaoc  hon- 
ert-y  and  ftdeilty  The  ra«»t  hetncus  offense 
acaic^t  ':Ti«seif  is  to  ccitLrait  sacrDcse  ta 
that  uuicr  ahrtoa,  lo  biow  c-ut  the  candJca  of 
faith  ar^d  hope  and  love  on  that  a^ta.'  It  is 
in  the  profanation  of  that  hoiy  place  that 
aelf -respect  ts  loet. 

wen  hse  it  been  said  that  a  quick  wase  of 
prwiiliig  wttliln  oorselvwB  aoiaethtng  line 
that  B>ast  sot  be  dasecjated  Is  essential  to 
great  efewraetey  In  all  llt«TiliBe  there  Is  bo 
BMire  aearrhtng  and  stgnflcant  ptirase  than 
T^nayeoa's  about  betng  -toval  tc  tbe  royal 
tB  thyscS."  Innsi-  treasco  is  the  dessci'stloa 
of  thet. 

And  Shan  we  add  this  to  the  Senate  prayer: 
O  Ood.  whea  bo«  egoChitiral  votces  are  re- 
sounding in  my  9n>ul.  te'dio^  me  that  oBsetr- 
Ishnsus  doss  not  pay:  that  tore  hi  not  the  Dvw, 
Mat  altndsn  is  fwH^hwess.  sad  that  the 
ththg  to  *>  la  mws  swtft  race  h  to  look  sftcr 
]la  1.  to  get  aad  grab  while  the  getttag  aad 
li  gaod:  O  'nm  ssarcacr  of 

tn  Biy  owTB 
to  the  tnBv  tiassoB  of  setf- 

a  baala.  sod  as  ta  a 


joyef 


HON.  A.  &  J.  OMSUMM 


pcnateion  Tr  ntiiiil  mj  iiiiidjU  Im  Ifcl 

Rbcow.  I  tochide  herrvith  tbe  foito«a« 

artick  Ixom  the  8t^  LoQis 
of  October  t.lfl&l: 


SKASa 

Tt&wi 
Jvtcm  a* 

(By 

Btnr-n.  Ifo.— MclMsas  ta 
here   in   tiie   hilte  of   Carter 
swart,  thick  goidcn  strop 
in  the  evapcr^tfir  la  tlis  sbads  of 
more  tree.     And   out  on  the  Irvd 
Barney  the  horse,  patiently  walfe 
round    moving    the    sweep    tlMt 
roller  mill  that  ~"fsrt  the  thta. 
from  the  tcrghum  cane. 

Mr   una  Mt%  Alien  Boyer.  who  lire  1 
west  of  Ruwcar.  havs  " 
la-  the  last  25  ysars.     With  all  tbli 
ence    Beyer   knows    rxmt   the   right 
loamy    saa    la    which    to    pismt    k 
Forgbum    seed      Be   avoids   nch 

'^T  it  makes  tlkc  mnisMn  dsik  aad 

The  sorghUBM  belcng  to  ^  

fcu'  they  dc  not  grow  too  m*U  In'wet 

far  they  Lieed  to  tw  cultlvmted  trcqocatly. 
The  scrghtsBM  are  tall. 

log    tersBtaai    hsaas    of    

yielding  plants  are  known  as 
Ft    sarcbOMs.     The 


lira.  Beyer  says 
aorghuai  Is  wry  poor  tbM 

the  rairiy  season.     They  will  asake  only 
3£0  gauozis  q£  miilsiBss  froes  tbalrg 
cane.     But  at  13  a  gatlasi.  taoat  S 
sttU  the  m<3st  vataahle  ploC  of 
farm  alOBg  Ctsreit  BHsr. 

aa  ttsB  stnee  the 
rviyd. 
itana»»  AUea. 


vast,  wood  to  cwit.  or 
t)*lp  tram  his  tarothars,  thakr 
drcs.    NoBfoaryis 
me  iiBd  m  b^  y««. 


Into  the  scalding  simp. 
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WBX  AT   MBX 

Tb«*»  c*a«  at  nxj*!*— ■  kr*  act  ftsid«  to  tot-tt 
vaui  ihcat  Bkomlaf  vbca  lira  Borer  ff»ts  up 
btfor*  Ump  Uko;^  ftlkjw  JftCtets  fvt  on  Ui« 
Job  S^  drimt  t2M  ooM  nmt— mj.  poun  U 
tnU)  fKlloD  bvxilDMa.  mat  a»i»  It  on  Ut*  Uibi* 
vticr*  customers  tlUTMithout  th»  day  ci>tD* 
and  bur  t^  8*^  M^ri  itey  arU  tb«tr  i»ola!«a#« 
about  *»  fM«  M  «b*f  can  ibak»  H  rtgbt  xjmv 
•t  thv  mui 

Irorr  Bof«r — with  tb*  h*lp  of  th*  C«r^  ind 
Bra  P«ck  famlUca — cut.  »trlp.  an4  top  the 
■orcbum  can«  Ut  Um  field  Burt^r.  Borer 
brtofa  th«  can«  »*tallc»  fmm  tJte  fieid  to  ihe 
mill  site  In  a  truck  novd  Boyvr  and  Old 
Bareay  ma  tb«  rolUv  a  ill.  Tb«  Juice  runs 
tmo  a  barral  aad  UinMagb  a  {Mjmp  down  tbe 
fekip*  to  tlH  •«K(MBatar.  Mm.  MwrceU  ^as« 
opaoa  a  faucet  to  ralUl  tba  paaa  In  tbc  arap- 
oratar  TtMf  mate  atom  60  to  T3  g»tlo«u 
<tf  Osark  aarfbum  s^daMM  a  day 

Mrs.  HoTter  car*  :^at  tht  furnace  under 
the  eraporator  is  bultt  of  «axMtetone  and  c-tar 
Other  stoTMS  or  c«tn<>nt  wtU  not  bold  up  and 
will  not  k»en  an  eT<*n  beat  whicii  Is  ou*  of 
ibe  Mcreta  In  tb«  sticocaa  of  molaaaes  making 

Bare  u  a  fartaita  Ccark  recipe  for  tnoUaaes 
cuctard  pie  On*  cup  aomhum.  one-hal'  cup 
buttemkllk.  three  etjf*.  one  cup  su^ar  cine- 
haU  teacpoonfUt  of  aoda.  two  tablespoons  of 
ftour.  fUmr  vith  cinnamon 

Mix  the  tni^redl^nta  to(rether  addlns;  the 
beaten  «){g»  last  Botl  until  it  begln5  to 
thicken,  pour  into  •  crust,  ind  bake  slovly 
for  about  ?0  mlnut«s. 


HmcsI 


Alt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  HALLEa 

or  OtBrAItA 

IN  THK  ROCSS  OF  RKPRBSENTATtVBS 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1951 

Mr.  HALUECK.  Mr  ,  Speaker.  ?1- 
thougti  I  have  never  laid  <:iatm  to  being 
a  connoi&seur  of  art.  I  an  among  that 
gre&t  class  of  Americans  who  stoutly 
mamtam  that  they  know  what  they  like 
and  what  they^  do  not  iike  In  such  mat- 
ters. 

This  attitude,  of  course,  exposes  one 
to  the  accusation  that  the  evaliiation  of 
art  by  such  criteria  Is  inexcusable, 
stamping  one  as  an  individual  lacking 
in  the  finer  sensibilities  which  allegedly 
accrue  fr«n  a  wfU-rotinded  educarion. 
To  the  ivory -tower  s;:hool  of  thought 
mj  tastes  m  art  wotild  probably  be  char- 
acterised as  provincial.  I  am  quick  to 
admit,  in  this  respect,  that  my  h(mie 
county — Jasper  Cotmty.  Ind. — for  all  its 
worth-while  contributions  in  many  fi(^lds 
of  human  endeavor,  does  not  boast  of 
OBlnmt  crusaders  in  the  cause  of  such 
■ak>n  movements  as  cubism,  abstraction- 
lasn.  or  Impressionism.  Our  tastes  are 
more  down  to  earth. 

My  defense  of  the  I-know-what-I-like 
•mtud4»  reste  on  the  fact  that  at  times 
I  find  myself  admiring  the  wm-ks  (tf  an 
artist  who  baa  aircAdy  t&ined  wide  rec- 
ognitioo  as  a  master  in  his  field.  At  such 
tiBaa  I  am  oooU ortably  assured  that  my 
ta^  in  art  U  Qot  hopeieat.  since  » hat 
I  appreciate  has  aim  earned  the  appro- 
b^icn  of  the  experts. 


Such  an  artist  >s  Ray  Strang,  illustra- 
Uv«  painter  from  Tuscon.  Aria.  My  In*- 
ter^st  In  this  son  of  Illinois  •x^.n  haH 
adopted  Ariaona  as  his  homt  >;  iu.s  ia 
part  from  a  similar  admiration  for  hiti 
work  on  the  part  of  mj  friend  and  fellow 
Hoosler.  Mr.  A  K.  Mayer,  of  Indlanap» 
oUs.  who,  like  Strang,  has  "discovered** 
Ariaona. 

Thanks  to  the  thoughtful  Jtenerosity  of 
Mr.  Strang,  the  wall  of  my  office  In  the 
Capitol  is  now  graced  with  an  excellent 
example  of  the  artist's  talent.  The  gifl, 
gratefully  acknowledsed.  is  an  oil  pamU 
ing  entitled    Arizona  Cutting  Horse  " 

Certainty  in  the  development  of  a  na,>- 
tlve  American  culture  Ray  Strang  if> 
maktnjr  a  splendid  contribution,  portrav- 
ing  for  posterity  these  hone.<;t  and  sturd|r 
scenes  of  the  West — painuug  with  the 
sincere  strokes  of  a  man  who  possesses 
undeniably  great  talent  coupled  with  an 
obvious  love  for  his  native  land. 


TKc  EcoBomk  Aspects  of  Death 
aad  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or   CONNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10.  19S1         \ 

Mr.  PATTERSON      Mr.  Speaker.  twt> 

eminent  gentlemen  in  the  field  of  ec»- 
nomics  have  proposed  revisions  of  the 
Federal  taxing  system  which  merits  at^ 
tention  outside  of  financial  circles. 

Mitchell  G.  Meyers,  distinguished  at*- 
torney  and  jurist  of  Waterbiiry,  Conn, 
and  Ray  B  Westerfield.  Yale  University 
professor  of  economics,  wrote  at  lengl^i 
on  this  proposal  in  the  Commercial  an^ 
Pinancig]  Chronicle.  A  recent  issue  <k 
the  New  York  Times  discusses  ttie  pr» 
posal  in  more  general  terms.  I  include 
the  article  in  my  remarks  for  the  atteni- 
tion  of  Members  interested  in  equitably 
tax  measures:  j 

Plan  To  Sttbvivk  Death  A^re  Taxis  Is  Bbp 
Nkzoeo  bt   Small  Bcsixxss  i 

<By  Paul  Helfernan)  ' 

The  Imiiact  of  death  and  death  taxes  la  aa 
ever-present  threat  to  any  family-ownMl 
business.  Bui  the  many  administrative  an£ 
financial  problems  which  these  Inevltabi 
forces  have  stirred  up  during  the  last  coupl* 
of  decades  have  received  but  little  attentloa 
outside  profeaslonaJ  banking,  legal,  and  truat 
circles  And  the  techniques  developed  talf 
dealing  with  such  problems,  little  known  a» 
tl»y  are.  can  haroly  be  said  to  be  more  thaa 
tentative. 

As  a  result,  when  raced  suddenly  witH 
the  dread  visitation  of  the  death-and-tax# 
specter  many  flourishing  businesees  of  luni- 
ited  scope  go  into  liquidation  for  no  othei 
rcaaon.  Or  the  surviving  owners  consent  t4 
disadvantageous  dilutions  of  equity  througl 
inexpertly  arranged  sales  of  securities  c* 
taaaty  mergers.  Theae  Involuntary  and  ofie« 
avoldal>le  ahlfta  in  the  ownership  and  con* 
trol  of  cloeely  owned  business  are  relatect 
moreover,  to  the  over-sll  social  problcra 
bound  up  in  tlie  chances  of  small  business 
surviving  and  grovutg  in  an  economy  in- 


nueooed  tnoreaeln^ly  by  the  sway  ot  big 
b-isln— . 

The  feainU  problem  poeed  by  death  taxes 
to  small  business  may  be  said  to  t>e  three- 
fold For  the  owner.  It  Is  a  problem  ()f  tax 
anticipation.  For  his  estate  It  is  a  pr9bl«  m 
of  flduclary  reeponalblUty.  And  fc>r  the  p  1- 
vate  ftnaaetal  trorld  it  is  largely  a  problem 
of  relating  investatent  banking  lecLuiques 
to  the  needs  of  limited  enterprisef . 

Where  the  need  for  anticipating  death 
taxes  has  been  foreeeen  adequately  the  other 
pcoMeas  are  less  acute  or  may  be  obviated 
altOffMher.  It  Is  rare,  however,  that  a  family 
bfttiiaaM  built  up  in  one  generation  Is  as 
well  prepared  for  death  taxes  and  continu- 
ance of  the  enterprise  as  Is  family  owned  big 
bosiiises,  wheve  generation  of  iisaodatton 
with  the  world  of  Snance,  accountancy,  and 
lav  have  devrtopad  aatlafaetory  ways  of 
bridging  the  ownership-management  gap 
and  financing  the  adjustment. 

In  small  businesses,  forged  In  the  ^rlme 
years  of  a  single  enterpriser,  life  InsxiTance 
Is  a  simple  means  for  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem But  often  insurance  protection  ta  not 
thought  of  as  a  tax  hedge  until  Utte  lit  ll'e. 
when  the  coverage  becomee  too  costly.  It 
often  happens  In  family-owned  <'nterj>rl8es 
ttiat  there  Is  no  other  means  at  hand  for 
paying  death  taxes  than  for  the  survivors  to 
sell  out. 

SPECIAL    PLAIt   PBOPOSXD 

A  proposal  advanced  recently  for  preparing 
family-owned  enterprise  for  the  Inevitable 
coming  of  the  undartalEer  la  tiial  the  Federal 
Oovrnment  should  make  avallahle  to  auch 
enterprlBU  a  special  investment  in  tlie  form 
ot  an  senate  tax  aattdpation  cenifhrate. 

This  recommendation  was  made  by 
Mitchell  O.  Meyers.  Waterbury.  Conn.,  law- 
yer, and  Ray  B.  Westerfield,  Yale  University 
professor  of  economics,  m  a  recent  issfie  of 
the  Comnoercial  and  Financial  Chrotlcle. 
Their  proposed  tax  anticipation  note  Would 
bear  Income-tax-free  Interest  related  to  the 
oast  Incurred  by  the  Treaatuy  In  Ixjrrowjng 
on  01 -day  discpunt  bUls.  and  would  bet  sur- 
renderable  at  face  value  at  any  time  with 
Interest  penalty  before  the  death  of  thS  reg- 
istered holder. 

When  enterprises  have  to  raise  mon^  for 
taxes  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  problems 
of  financial  and  business  administration  are 
often  visited  upon  trustees  of  the  estat^  and 
the  traditional  conservative  approach  eg  the 
fiduciary  relatloiuhlp  may  tiim  out  tk>  be 
more  of  a  handicap  than  a  help.  This  as- 
pect of  the  death-and-taxes  problefn  Is 
stressed  in  the  current  Issue  of  the  fiduciary 
Journal  Trust  and  EsUtes  by  Alesaa^K. 
Ksemann,  president  of  the  Elsemann  Iildus- 
trtal  Corp. 

TXtrSm  tS  KKSPONSIBLK 

The  difficulty  Ues  In  the  fact  that  ivhlle 
the  trustee  Is  responsible  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  wliat  is  In  hi*  custody,  and  the  jtrus- 
tee  Is  answerable  to  the  ootirt  for  his  $tew- 
ardaiilp.  It  Is  in  the  highly  competitive  in- 
vestment banking  activity  of  the  Nations 
financial  centers  tliat  the  moet  elfectlvt  so- 
lutions to  the  problem  are  most  likely  to  be 
worked  out. 

Tlie  answer  in  one  case  might  t*  a  ptiblic 
sale  oC  equity  securities  and  In  another  case 
a  private  sale.  Or  It  might  be  the  negotia- 
tion of  s  term  loan  wtth  an  insurance  com- 
pany. Or  the  fumtSlitBg  of  new  maaage- 
ment  and  the  Investment  of  new  capital. 
Or  the  effectuation  of  a  merger  with  an 
enter^Ue  of  related  scope. 

In  any  case,  the  Job  Is  one  which  calls  for 
the  conservative  force — the  trustee — Joining 
hands  with  the  dynamic  force — the  taivest- 
ment  banker— if  the  business  U  to  be  bridged 
over  to  iiew  life  and  not  be  liquidated  or 
left  to  languish. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MA.*5ACTIT7SrT-n5 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  27. 19S1 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  reoMirks,  I  wi^h  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  European 
Review,  September  edition,  from  Lon- 
don: 

TBI    Rkcoko    ct    BCA— Smvrv    st    thx 
Nattokal  Cttt  Bank  or  Nrw  Toes 

While  the  ECA  has  been  given  anclUary  re- 
sponslbllltlee  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  lu 
main  sphere  of  operation  has  been  Europe, 
working  a  1th  and  thrf)Ugh  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(OKEC » .  The  recovery  of  production  In  par- 
ticipating countries  has  been  rapid  For  this 
achievement  the  ECA  and  the  OEEC  share 
credit  with  the  Individual  participating 
countries,  especially  for  activities  which 
have  added  to  productive  facilities,  aided  In 
the  restoration  of  confidence  In  money,  and 
lowered  barriers  to  intra -European  trade 
The  following  table  shows  production  gains 
over  prewar  fcr  Western  Europe 

Western  Europe    Recovery  of  production 
CKPtTSTSiAL   mootJonoM 

1 1938  =  ICO) 
Calsadar  years: 

1946 77 

1»47 87 

1948 101 

19jO '„'    127 

1961,  first  quarter 139 

AGaiCTn.TcaAi.  peooccnoM 

(Prewar  =  iOO) 
C^c^  years: 

1947-W 85 

1948-49 93 

1949-^ 103 

1930-51 109 

The  Increase  In  production  has  directly  en- 
larged supplies  of  goods  for  home  cotisump- 
tlcm  and  also  for  export.  The  enlarged  cam- 
tnc  from  exports,  in  turn,  have  permitted  a 
fteei  aocess  to  Imported  goods  and  r«?lieved 
the  necessity  for  outside  financial  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Umied  States  Govern- 
ment grants  over  and  past  3  years  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  reduced 
dsAcftti  in  European  balances  of  payments 
and  thus  have  served  to  increase  go'.d  and 
dollar  reeerves.  For  the  United  Kiixgdom 
and  France,  among  other  countrtee.  these  re- 
serves were  at  a  very  lew  ebb  during  the  first 
years  o*  the  program.  In  fact,  near  exhaus- 
tion of  reserves — dol!ar  shortage — was  the 
proximate  cause  for  undertaking  it. 

Tbe  chart  portrays  the  postwar  changes  In 
gold  and  dollar  reserves,  in  companson  a-ith 
the  jMTwar  December  1938  levels,  by  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  world  Separate  curves 
are  given  for  countries  which  hold  the  larg- 
est reserves— the  United  Kingdom  i  partly  on 
behalf  of  the  sterling  area).  Switzerland. 
aad  Canada.  When  rU  areas  are  combined. 
the  increase  in  grid  and  dollar  holding  otit- 
sWe  America  since  September  1949  exceeds 
MuOOO  000.000.  United  States  gold  reserves 
In  this  period  have  declined  by  $2 .800, OX ,000. 
and  foreign  short-term  dollar  assets  have  In- 
creased by  more  than  Sl.OOO .000.000.  Slnc« 
1949  newiy  produced  gold  has  been  abutrbed 
Into  foreicn  official  reserves  or  sold  in  free 
markets  m  cither  cu^e  helping  to  restore 
cunfldence   in   maae^. 


Tbe  BCA  program  dearly  ass  had  a  sub- 
stantial measure  ol  siinriMi  Remiits  ilneirt  j 
have  bacB  achieved,  and  with  less  Snancu; 
aid  than  was  oonunonly  expected  at  the  out- 
set. 

at  tlM  saaic  time,  the  ICA  experience,  not 
to  mention  preceding  programs  o<  aid.  has 
also  emphasiasd  dangers.  Even  within  the 
reduued  apfwoprlatlons  allowed  by  Congrtss 
there  has  been  unneceasary  waste.  Jinj  po- 
litical loan  or  grant  has  an  uncommon 
amount  of  «*asce  as  an  almost  tneiritable  m- 
gredlent.  Moreover,  the  United  States  has. 
by  aiding  foreign  governments  in  power, 
taken  upon  itself  a  retponsibUity  for  tiielr 
policies  and  for  the  postporkcment  of  needful 
changes. 

One  vital  lesson  out  of  the  experience  Is 
1k>w  open-handed  tfrants  can  distract  the  at- 
tenuon  of  recipients  from  tlie  fundamenuis 
of  economic  fMxigress,  create  MnnpetlUon  to 
see  who  can  get  the  most,  and  make  a  virtue 
of  Improvidence  as  a  qualification  for  aid. 
Fortui^tely  for  us.  Buicpean  governments 
have  all  avoided  tnis  temptiiuon.  Those  who 
have  held  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
sound  finance  naturally  have  had  the  least 
need  for  aid 

The  $36  bUllon  of  foreign  military  aid  pro- 
poeed  by  Mr  Adieson  may  h*ve  its  greatest 
merit  as  a  warning  to  the  aggressor  of  the 
extent  to  which  at  least  one  administration 
offlcial  would  go  m  providing  miUtary  equip- 
ment to  friendly  powers  overseas  At  the 
same  time  we  must  not  reckon  without  the 
effe>n  upon  these  countries.  Responsible 
people  abroad  express  concern  over  the  ex- 
cessive demands  being  made  on  world  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials,  the  danger*  of  loading 
big  military  ouUays  onto  swollen  peacetime 
budgets,  the  problems  of  collecting  more 
taxes  and  difficulties  of  reeducatinir  people 
to  consider  Government  bunds  a  better  In- 
vestment than  gold  or  other  material  goods. 
While  grateful  for  our  help,  tbey  get  the  un- 
eary  feeling  that  we  may  promLie  too  much, 
deprecUte  the  doUar  by  giving  out  too  many, 
open  the  floodgates  of  world-wide  Inflation, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good  by  mistaken 
geiieroilty. 

The  American  people  are  solidly  behind  the 
policy  of  building  the  mUltary  and  economic 
strength  of  this  country  and  its  aDles  We 
should  not  underrate  the  potential  of  these 
allies— as  some  of  the  public  hearings  on  for- 
eign-aid legislation  hsve  seemed  to  do.  In 
the  past.  England,  France.  Germany,  and 
Italy  among  others,  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  producing  instruments  cf  war 
second  to  none.  The  defensive  strength  that 
we  mutually  seek  cannot  be  bought  with 
dollar  appropnatlODs  which  promcte  atti- 
tudes of  dependency  or  threaten  to  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  dollar  as  an  anchor  of 
monetary  stability.  The  strength  must  be 
one  built  out  of  cooperation  among  self- 
reliant  panners.  and  around  a  core  ct  sound 
economic  and  financial  policy  After  all  the 
beet  thing  we  have  to  contribute  to  anybody 
Is  the  example  of  wliat  free  enterprise  and 
tree  indtvlduale  can  accaatnF<lish. 


Press  Mast  Ri 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R,  DAVIS 

or  wncoimir 
D»  TBB  nOUSB  or  RKPRBSEKTATTVES 

Welnesday.  October  2$.  19$1 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  U>  submit,  for  ihe  en- 


lictateiuaeat  <tf  m    _ 

weU  written  editorial  Iqr  C.  W. 
the  Oconomowoo  (Wta.) 


Two  events  have  oocarnsd 
day*  whieb  have  ctv«a  aMr*  Mm^haalB  to 
National  Newspaper  W«ek  ttian  perhaps  aay- 
thing  else  could  have  doat.  Xkt  weife  M 
being  observed  October  1  to  ». 

Thb  nnx  event  Is  the  vMt  to  Ami i ha  of 
Alberto  Oainxa  Pax.  editor  aad  ywWtrtMr  eg 
the  Buppreased  Argeatiae  niastmiM  La 
Frwm.  This  great  mi aspapw  wm  ttK0kf 
taken  over  as  a  etlmai  of  trv^Hnti  cfaHlii  to 
five  a  front  to  the  aeOoa  of  the  ftipallm 
Freakleot  Peron,  the  dtetator  who  haa  at* 
lenoed  his  pollUcAi  ofipa^tSoa.  Thto  M  Om 
way  of  all  dlctstots.  riisdfii  ^  aea  ttMa 
free  press  must  go  tocethv.  WUlMat  a  fliee  ' 
press,  freedom  diw.  TMs  Is  hisitory.  Thaa 
Is  no  frv  press  in  Rusrta  or  ia  the  traa  ear> 
taiu  countries.  There  was  no  (re* 
dr.T  HiUer  or  MttfsoUai. 
has  now  jumped  the  AUaatle  to  the 
tine. 

T^e  second  event  was  the  acttaa  ot 
ident  Truman  who  Issiisd 
Ung  civilian  Oovcmmcnt 
I»ees  such  news  as  the  ^eooaa  eoMMMr  a 
factor  to  sectirity.     Bach  an 
in  effect  in  the  Defense  and 
ments  and  'Jm  AtoBite 
These   prc\-iotis  reetrictteMO  have 
oppr/fcd— recognising  that  national 
was  Involved.    When  »i»«*ta|>  restrictkMM  < 
in   effect   Curintf   tha   war.   the   iaia 
withiield  was  sa-eeiicd  by  a  body  set  a|^  ta  do 
the  job.    Under  the  new  ortier  •steadl^  the 
news    restriction    to   dvlUaa 
agencies,  the  agencies  ThsmaslTris 
Judge  of  their  own  actions  aad  eaa 
anything  and   everything  thtf  so  stoat  in- 
cluding tiiclr   mistakes.     The  acttob  eeold 
well  work  out  the  same  as  a  city  iiipiaeiilin, 
its  corruption  leaving  the  graftcT*  and  etoaks 
in  office  with  a  free  l^ad.    It  would  lead  to 
such  thln^ts  as  city  councUa.  poUce 
menu,  and  school  txiards  to  act  >*»^t'«tl  ( 
closed  to  the  citixens  who  pay  tha  titU. 

A  storm  of  protest  of  the  order  broke  loose 
when  the  President's  order  was  aaaoaaocd. 
On  the  day  that  President  Ttuman  made  the 
order  public,  tlie  Office  of  Price  StahUMation 
issued  an  edict  forbiddlnc  its  emplOfMa  to 
make  public  any  Information  that  Bdght 
cause  emba.T«ssment  iw  the  OK.  Tbe  Or- 
der was  quickly  wtttidrawn.  Tlw  vital  tMng 
Is  that  we  tn  the  United  States,  have  Bad 
creep  upon  us  prufitnalve  regWIsltoM  and 
Ocvemment  in  btntneai  with  Its  tatrtte  «at 
reflected  In  taxes  so  that  today  the  eatoift  at 
controls  is  not  realleed.  !f  the  averafa  ilti- 
■en  could  stiddenly  be  set  haet  SS  yean,  'ttie 
contrast  between  then  aad  bow.  ao  tar  as 
Government  regtilatlan  of  tlM  tndhMaal  la 
concerned,   would  be  ahoeklac. 

Two  danger*  are  revealed  la  the  fterttMRIs 
order :  ( 1 )  Tfiat  the  PrssMtaat  caa  pteeoma  to 
ride  so  roughshod  over  a  rraatr  t— rio— Ijgtit 
BO  essential  to  treedoua  ItaetT.  aad  (t)  the 
public's  apathy  toward  this  and  maay 
mattos  tliat  are  a  part  of 
cialism  and  approach  to  Uicral 
baniLTuptcy  as  a  iiattoa.  wtiAle  waato  M  i 
pant  in  Gorr^rasamt. 

TlM  President  chose  a  very 
ttoM  to  issue  his  order.  Just  hetora 
Newspaper  Week.    His  action  sidafl  iieallj  to 
center  attenuon  on  the 
dcm  of  thm  press  and  iU 
citisen.    National  Newspaper  Week  la  i 
newspapers,  ratha-  it  is  to  inform  the 
of   its   great   right  in  havtnf  a  free 
Open  debate  ob  any  anhject  Is 

ataad  so  kmc  as 

potnts  edttonally  aad  pclat  all 

This  right  must  be 

a^th  the  individual 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

mn,  BURR  p.  HARRISON 

or  TtBsnnA 
nt  TRK  ROCSS  or  RXPRKSEirrATTVSS 

Wfdn«*dlaif,  Octofeer  lO,  195i 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  VlrKlnia  Mr. 
Speaker,  uxkdrr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd, 
I  inaert  two  editorials  from  the  Shreve- 
port  tLa.  t  Times.  Tfce  first  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  October  7  and  the  second  In 
the  Issue  of  October  9: 

Tmx  Oartxmot*  Act 

Th9  DttkHial  )^OTemon  conference  which 
m«t  at  GaUmburg.  Tenn..  last  v«ek.  Tot«d 
intantniausly  far  removal  of  th«  Federal  ban 
asainat  publication  of  State  relief  an<!  wel- 
fare roUa  Foriy-six  of  the  Nation  s  48  gov- 
ernor* were  at  the  conference.  Whether  all 
were  pr«.<ent  when  the  vote  was  taken  Is  not 
known  here,  but  no  dtaaenting  voice  waa 
ralaed  deaptte  the  ardent  pleas  of  Washington 
BOcUllEers  sent  to  tiM  acene  to  tr^  to  block 
action.  Ooremor  Long,  of  Louisiana,  was  one 
at  the  two  absentee*  from  the  conference — 
be  was  tbe  only  Southern  governor  not  at- 
tencung. 

Reptcacntatlve  Braa  EUBXiso<>r.  Virginia 
Demomt.  recently  fUled  nearly  10  pages 
of  small-type  print  in  the  CoNoasssioHAL 
RacoKB  (equivalent  to  about  15  columns  In 
tJQc  Times*  with  diactisalon  of  graft,  corrup- 
tion, waste,  cheating,  chiseling,  et  cetera,  of 
public  tax  money  lised  for  various  relief  roUs 
In  various  States  which  he  cited.  He  cited 
cases  ranging  from  a  championship  squirrel 
shooter  in  Tenneaaec  collecting  t214  a  month 
from  "aid  to  the  blind"  to  a  womaii  operating 
a  big  numbers  racket  who  had  her  welfare 
cJMcks  brought  to  her  gambling  establlsh- 
icent  although  she  lutd  a  liveried  chauffeur 
and  an  expensive  car. 

All  welfare  and  reUef  money  is  tax  money — 
half  of  it  paid  in  State  taxes  and  half  In 
Inderal  taxes,  but  all  from  the  same  pocket- 
books.  The  secrecy  law  not  only  helps  chls- 
elers  and  crooks  graft  this  tax  money,  but 
it  thus  toaaens  the  amounts  that  could  be 
avaUable  tot  worthy  cases  not  given  enough 
aid  to  meet  actual  need. 

At  the  governors'  conference  the  chief  ex- 
•cuttvcfi  of  more  than  a  dcsen  States  reveaded 
iegialatlve  steps  talten  or  under  way  to  try  to 
•nd  the  secrecy  provision  which  the  Federal 
flecttrity  Admlnistratton  itscs  as  a  political 
blackjack  over  State  goveminenu.  Indiana 
lias  gone  all  Hi*  way.  tlie  legislature  passing 
a  lav  compelllnf  publication.  F8A  Director 
Oecar  Kwtng  promptly  cut  off  lu  Federal  aid 
for  wellare.  The  Dnitcd  States  Senate  re- 
eently  paned  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
prtatton  bill  to  end  the  Federal  provision  for 
— citcy.  In  Benate-Houae  conference  on  tne 
bill  the  Bofuw  Bucceaded  in  eUminaUng  the 
amendroent. 

Ifa  tiiae  for  the  public  to  call  to  account 
tto  Senators  and  lu  BepraecnUtlves.  not 
OBly  in  Washington  but  In  SUtc  leglaUttu-es. 
It*i  ttnae  for  an  overwhelming  demand  that 
ttmm  pecpie  wake  tip  and  get  imsy  in  service 
of  ttk*  imbUe  which  elected  them.  There 
aerer  has  toesa  any  logical  reason  for  secrecy 
oa  watfare  roUs. 

T«B  Canaa  or  the  Bm. 

la  eeary  State  in  ttM  United  State*  where 

■Ml  toa*atHatioa  of  weUare  roll*  ha*  been 

etaaattiHt.  rhiaeifng.  eteattnc  etteetng. 

,  aornipUoo— all  eemtrtbutlaf  to  wbote- 

MM*  or  the  ptibUe-a  tax  mooey— have 

l*«*aled      IllinoU.  Indiana.  Michigan. 

Oklahoma    are    a    tew    Stats* 


i 

tnl4- 


where    wholesale    we  1.  are 
been  revealed  publicly 

Tlieae  malprartices  do  not  nsesesarily 
every  case  run  bark  to  Individual  admit 
trators  of  welfare — State,  county,  parish  ♦r 
city.  The  fault  lies  in  the  system  Itself  is 
established  by  the  Federal  Congress  in  Waall- 
ington.  That  fault  is  the  Federal  provlBii^ 
that  names  of  recipients  of  welfare  payments 
must  be  kept  secret  from  the  public 

The  only  way  to  end  the  welfare  Bteallag 
is  to  end  the  secrecy  provision.  So  long  u 
there  is  secrecy  there  la  not  only  opportuniiy 
but  bUnket  invitation  to  stealing. 

The  House  Ways  and  Mean*  Committee 
now  Is  holding  hearlncs  on  a  bill  by  Reprt- 
sentative  Bras  HAnaisoN,  Virginia  Demo- 
crat, to  end  the  Federal  provision  lor  se- 
crecy and  leave  the  matter  of  publication 
of  relief  rolls  to  the  IndlvMtial  SUtea.  |t 
woifld  be  better  in  actual  practice  If  the  Fed- 
eral lav  made  publication  mandatory,  but  ia 
the  ultimate  pbllosophy  of  iree  governmett 
the  preservation  of  the  right  of  States  to  de- 
cide the  issue  figures  strongly. 

The  principle  of  the  Harrison  bill— tie 
principle  of  removaJ  of  the  Federal  ban 
against  publication — should  have  the  fi^ll 
support  uf  citizens,  civil  groups,  and  organl- 
aations.  and  of  all  legislators  who  have  wel- 
fare Itself  truly  at  heart.  States  vlolatlag 
the  secrecy  provisions  are  deprived  of  tke 
Federal  share  In  relief  funds  In  all  prob- 
ability, most  States  could  get  along  wtthokt 
the  Federal  aid  and  handle  their  welfi^ 
problems  alone  if  welfare  was  trimmed  t>t 
the  chiselers,  cheaters,  political  haagers-oH. 
and  also  of  those  who  seek  to  gain  pcllttcally 
through  It. 

Representative  Haskison.  tn  a  recent 
speech  in  the  House  concerning  his  bill,  ei»- 
phasized  that  the  present  welfare  secrecy 
violates  the  spirit  and  possibly  the  letter 
of  the  F^Hleral  Constitution.  Framers  of  tke 
Constitution  delegated,  through  It.  certain 
powers  to  Congress  But  at  the  same  tliAe 
they  specifically  listed  10  things  which  Con- 
gress cannot  do  constitutionally.  I  of  them 
reading  as  follows  (sec.  9,  art.  1): 

"No  money  shall  be  Crawn  from  the  Treifi- 
ury  but  In  consequenco  of  approprlatiotis 
made  by  law,  and  a  regular  statement  aAd 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditiues  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  publlahed  fra|n 
time  to  time." 

The  present  secrecy  on  welfare  spending 
disregards  or  violates  that  provision — th>t 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  frotn 
time  to  time.  Only  the  political  adminis- 
trators doling  out  the  money  now  kndw 
where  or  to  whom  it  goes.  The  Constitution 
clearly  means  for  the  {>eople  who  put  up  tlie 
money— the  taxpayers — to  know. 

The  Wasiiingtcn  Star — almost  paraphrw 
Ing  past  editorials  In  the  Times,  though  n^t, 
of  course,  by  Intent — saya. 

"There  is  another  principle  at  stake  ^ 
Is  more  important  than  any  of  thee* 
positions.  That  U  the  right  of  the 
to  knew  bow  relief  money  is  being  spent  i 
to  whom  It  Is  being  paid.  For  It  Is 
people  who  put  up  this  money.  It  la  thflr 
own  money.  It  should  be  contrary  to  souSd 
public  policy  to  clothe  in  secrecy  the  expei^- 
iture  of  huge  sums  in  public  funds,  luSd 
out   to  support   citizens  " 

Representative    HAaxi&ON    put    the 
thoughu  this  way:  , 

"Secret  and  concealed  expendltvire  of  pt4>- 
11c  money  desecrates  a  basic  principle  pf 
democratic  government  The  principle  of 
government  by  the  people  Is  In  fuudamental 
conflict  with  a  policy  that  permits  offlct- 
boiders  to  levy  huge  taxes  and  spend  tfce 
money  in  eecrecy  and  concealment.  ' 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  commenting  en 
the  thin  argument  ttiat  people  receiving 
charity  would  be  made  ashamed  by  publloa- 
tlon.  poinu  out  that  only  those  "recelvitg 
charity   without   need"    would   be   ash>im#id, 


piva 

aa^e 


and  that  "a  return  to  the  days  when  every 
man  valued  his  Independence  and  w»s  re- 
luctant to  accept  help  except  In  dire  need. 
Is  not  to  be  feared,  but  welcomed." 

Since  when  is  it  any  disgrace  unavoidably 
to  be  poor?  i 

Slnoa  wben  need  an  aged  person  feel  shame 
that  af*  baa  conquered  past  ability  t<|  earn 
a  llrlng? 

Decent  citizens  are  proud  to  help  Ithose 
wbo  cannot  help  themselves.  Decent  recip- 
ients need  lose  no  pride  In  having  to  accept 
help  from  others  willing  to  give  it — Under 
honest  conditions. 

The  State  senate  of  the  Deep  South  State 
of  Georgia  recently  pawed  a  resolutlcai  de- 
manding an  end  to  the  secrecy  provision  in 
the  Federal  welfare.  The  resolution  declared 
that  secrecy  '"proves  a  hindrance  to  Just  ad- 
ministration of  the  social -security  laws.  "  is 
"conducive  to  fraud,"'  and  "costs  the, State 
of  Oeorglr>  thousands  of  dollars  every  jyear." 

A  recent  Pulton  County,  Ga.,  grancj  jury, 
finding  Itaelf  tangled  Into  cases  Involving 
relief,  took  time  out  from  its  crime  Inquiries 
to  adopt  a  resolution  denouncing  welfare 
•ecrecy  and  to  send  copies  to  each  G^eorgla 
Member  of  Congress.  The  grand  jijry  of 
another  Georgia  county.  De  ECalb,  adopted  a 
similar  resolution.  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion had  this  to  say: 

"As  matters  stand  new,  not  even  a  grand 
jury  or  a  legislative  committee  can  examine 
relief  rolls  on  the  penalty  of  losing  matching 
funds,  which  amount  to  about  70  p>ercent  of 
the  total  benefits  distributed  by  the  Stale." 

The  glaring  weakness  of  the  whole  welfare 
•et-up  In  the  48  States  is  the  Federal  provi- 
sion Imposing  secrecy  except  to  poUttclans 
and  political  groups  taking  part  In  adS:iinls- 
tratlon  of  the  funds. 

More  than  a  doeen  States  have  taken  legis- 
lative steps  of  some  Itlnd  toward  an  end  to 
welfare  •ecrecy.  Governors  of  4fl  States— 
a  Governors,  Including  Louisiana's,  being 
absent — voted  unanimously  last  week  for  an 
end  to  secrecy. 

The  blame  and  the  remedy  both  rest  with 
Congress  itself.  It  made  the  foolish  law  and 
it  al<xie  can  unmake  it.  If  the  Harris<)n  bill 
is  bypeieed  or  sidetracked,  the  voters  should 
note  carefully  which  legUlators  helped  in 
the  bypassing  and  sidetracking.  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  awaiLen.  that  is  true:  bi»t  it  is 
time  for  the  people  to  awaken  and  staft  set- 
ting off  a  few  alarm  clocks  under  dozing  or 
indifferent  SenatOTs  and  Representatives.  If 
the  alarm  cloclcs  do  not  have  effect,  a  whole- 
sale tossing  of  ballot  bombs  on  elecUcfn  day 
certainly  would  work. 


Ewins  Raises  a  Righteous  (  ?)  Aof  er 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS  , 

or  wiscoNsiir  I 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.iday,  October  10,  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, T  insert  herewith  a  very  pertinent 
editorial  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour- 
nal, of  Madison.  Wis.,  which  speaks— 
and  very  well  indeed — for  itself: 

KWINC   RAISaS   A    RiCHTEOx;*    (?)    Ances 

This  time.  Oecar  Bwlng  may  have  stubbed 
his  toe. 

At  their  Gatllnbtirg.  Tenn.,  conference,  the 
governors  of  the  4il  States  voted  unaijlmoua 
approval  of  a  move  to  reserve  to  the  States 
the  right  to  decide  whether  rellel!  rolls 
should  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Mr.  Ewlng.  the  Federal  Relief  Admitlstra- 
tor.  attended  the  meetlns:  But  he  niade  It 
plain  the  governors'  views  did  not  (ihangs 
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bis  own  opIntOD  tbmt  relief  roUs  should  be 
kept  aeeTet.  Baaaadad  that  be  bad  said  be 
had  oomc  to  tbe  oosilaranoe  Xor  advice  Jfr. 
Kwing — a  public   employee — snapped; 

"Tee,  but  I  reserve  tor  mf%iil  the  deciakn 
whether  I  will  take  It." 

That  pot  the  governors  bMck  in  tbair 
seething  with  an^er. 

That  anger  is  good.    It  is  bealthluL 
in  it  lies  l-ope. 

Fur  until  the  American  people  do  become 
angry,  angry  enough  to  take  action,  they 
will  cojQtiniie  to  be  shoved  around  by  t^M 
Fair  Deal  admlnistxatlon  and  Its  bureau 
chiefs  who  have  the  idea  they  are  otir  mM- 
ters.  rather  than  our  servants. 

The  relief -roll  Issue  that  blew  off  the  lid 
at  Catilnburg  was  Itself  brought  about  by 
Mr    Ewlng  8  arroganoe. 

Saj-ly  laat  summer  two  women  circulating 
the  Stoclchalm  peace  petition  (then  bdof 
pu&bed  by  pro-Communist  groups)  were  dis- 
covered to  t>e  Tnd!r>na  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment workers.  There  was  an  investigation 
and  a  few  pinks  were  fired  from  the  depart- 
ment. But  a  byprodact  of  that  probe  waa 
the  discovery  that  Indiana  reUef  rolls  in- 
cluded a  sutxtantlal  number  of  chlselers. 

Some  relief  recipients  bad  enou^  money 
to  buy  new  automobiles.  Others  lived  in 
iI60  a  month  apartments.  Some  headed  lor 
Florida  vacationc — with  relief  checks  In  their 
pockets.  Relief  checks  were  going  to  race- 
track touts  and  to  people  holding  down  well- 
paying  Jobs. 

The  legislature.  wlt.h  Rept^Ucan  majori- 
zes In  huth  bouses,  decided  the  best  way  to 
knock  off  the  chlselers  was  to  allow  quarterly 
inapecUon  of  the  relief  rolls.  The  Demo- 
cratic Governor  vetoed  the  hiU. 

Ewiug  stepped  in  and  threatened  to  cut 
off  Indiana's  Federal  relief  money  unless  the 
rolls  were  kept  secret. 

max  threat  made  the  legLJature  so  angry 
it  panaed  the  puhXicity  bill  over  the  Govex- 
Bor's  veto      E.\piained  one  leKislator: 

"That  threat  crjstaUized  opinion  for  the 
bill.  Up  to  tnat  tisbe  we  were  principally 
interestad  in  ellmlruUng  relief  rhijsoiing 
After  his  ttireat.  we  saw  the  naalu  isatie  hinged 
on  whether  a  Federal  artmlniivjator  could 
tell  a  State  iegi&iature  whiit  to  du.  Hoofilers 
don't  nice  ulttmaiums." 

lieither  do  taxpayers  in  other  States. 

Althou^  Mr.  Swing  may  not  be  Inclined 
to  "take  advice'  and  '  allow  '  open  Inspection 
of  relief  rolls,  he  cannot  very  well  avoid  a 
law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Senate  already 
has  pasaed  a  bill  giving  the  States  disicretlan 
in  this  nxatfcer.  The  House  ahould  approve 
it  soon 

Mr  Kwing's  Insulting  and  arrogant  speech 
to  the  Nation's  governors  should  do  naucb 
to  convince  MfimOers  of  the  il^iuae  that  action 
is  xkeoessary. 


Joka  Olio's  WiMcraeat 


EXTENSION  OF  BJSMABKB 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASHNALL 

or  COLCHADO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEES'^NTA'nVM 
Tuesday,  October  :/,  1951 

Mr.  AeeUiALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hurly-burly  rush  of  our  modem  day, 
when  faith  seezns  more  a  condition 
sought  after  th&n  a  sUtus  givkig  rest 
within,  it  seeoas  apprapriate  to  call  at- 
teation  io  a  story  about  a  camplPtf  and 
absorbing  tulth  of  yesterday. 

This  Ktory  akoat  Jekn  Otto  and  his 
^ledicatioB  t«  the  task  •(  preaerriJig  for 


of  the  iiaadU 
fttly  ia  tba 
>lt«  ■!]■■%  1 1  «tf  Ham  Oenvpr  ftisL 
R  ghrei  fraphie  poKniyal  to  a  man^  life, 
a  aara  who  adred  toot  Mttle  from  hit  f el. 
lows  tut  a  ch&ziee  to  open  tq)  and  atake 
avaOatfle  to  them  a  restful  apot  of  beanty 
aad  iiMSiiraUan.  Thonanrts  now  cone 
eacto  3"ear  from  all  parta  of  tbe  Natioo. 
over  fine  highways  and  trails,  to  see  the 
napofietf  mmtwrnmeats  'vWch  Ooim  Otto 
loved  enoQSh  to  p«x>tect  tn  the  intemt 
and  for  tbe  benefit  of  Oioee  wbo  woaM 
tdnom. 

liiat  only  western  Colorado  and  ttie 
people  liviag  n^ar  tbe  Colorado  Nation&l 
IfoDiynent.  but  aaaiiy  citiaens  of  many 
areas  tfaygliot  the  entire  Nation  have 
benefited  from  the  preaervatkm  of  this 
awe-inspiring  L.pUft  of  dock,  rtiaiped  and 
weathered  by  wind  and  'water.  Many  are 
those  who  owe  John  Otto  a  freat  vote  of 
thanks,  and  may  this  insertion  be  a  part 
at  that  prooeas  by  which  ve  say  "Ihank 
FDu.  John  Otto,  and  well  done." 

The  artacie  follows : 

JOBw  Orro'E  WiLDiaifEas 
{Bf  Nell  Utirbarger) 

About  fiO  years  a^o,  Juiut  Otto  wandered 
Ooiorado,  apparently  from  xu>- 
He  recognized  tbe  work  wlUch  hm 
to  have  been  put  oc  earth  to  ac- 
compliab;  and  once  his  self-appointed  chore 
wai  complrtod,  be  a^ved  along  arcatward 
and  into  otiecurity. 

That's  about  aU  men  icnow  of  htm  or  his 
affairs;  caoeptlug.  of  course,  those  years  he 
devoted  to  fuifiilment  of  his  miasion. 

PracticaUf  everyone  around  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.,  is  familiar  wilh  John  Otto's  work 
in  gaining  national  reeognitKui  Xor  Monu- 
ment CaBy<m.  6  miles  southwest  of  town. 

A  tumbied  wUderxtees  of  sheer  precipices 
and  towering  red  sandstone  monoliths,  at 
deep  gorgm  and  croe*-fl*aures.  colassal  am- 
pbitbeaters  and  msMsive  pilasters  fantas- 
tically fluted  by  wind  and  water,  this  was  a 
voBdertul  place,  said  men  of  tlie  locality 
*     *     *     a  wonderful  place  to  stay  out  of. 

Itiere  aeemed  ik>  question  about  thU  he- 
lae  good  advice,  but  in  Ottc's  case  It  wat 
only  so  much  wasted  breath.  Something 
akont  chat  wild  land  of  the  monolith* 
arcHsed  to  fascinate  Uie  man;  seemed  to 
draw  Jftim  to  It. 


Thraqgb    tbew    vtaitiBg 


Into 


After  buying  a  few  pounds  of  fJotir.  baeon. 
and  beanz.  tbe  stranger  loaded  h!»  old  bed- 
roll and  other  worldly  posiesslona  en  tJ»e 
backi:  of  his  tourros,  Ftnrie  and  Oookle.  and 
alone  headed  toward  tbe  forbtddlaf  red 
cliffs  beyond  the  town 

The  more  be  saw  of  the  eairyan  in  the 
weeks  which  followed,  the  more  he  fell  un- 
der the  spell  of  its  majegty  i»iid  maurticuLu*, 
tbe  gtilet  grande'Ur  of  tta  great,  oUent  alrtti; 
th.  dettcate  lorrtmess  of  Its  forested  re- 
treats whe;e  early  straimer  spread  a  carpet 
of  'Wild  flowers  and  ferns.  For  John  Otto 
this  was  beavrn  on  earth;  yet  It  vraant 
enough  that  be  alone  slMnHd  aee  and  enjoy 
thte  jAaoe.  AU  men  must  be  given  an  op- 
pommltT  t9  eee  sod  enjoy  it  wltb  taiia. 

Tr>  that  end  Jeiin  Otto  began  a  aingle- 
banded  pro)ect  of  road  and  trail  Imftdtng 
and  publicialng;  a  work  which  he  p«wMB*d 
for  tKre  tban  M  j^mn  wtOaaat  a  bfnattiu' 
■Dd  wttb  no  thon^hft  of  piuAt. 

Orand  Jnoctton  <lkdat  see  snieb  ef  blm 
OB  M*  lufie^ueBt  trtp*  to  town  far 
and  beans  aod  to— ting  powaer,  wtan- 
■neittad.  Wow  and  tbeu  •obbb 
iMjidd  blre  blm  as  a  guide  en  • 
IratBttef   tflp  tato  tbe   canyon.     The 


■Utun«  blaeedy 


to  attract 

KHlgbt  so  lODf. 

jauuuuKUi 
tlwovgpli  til* 
ttte  eHB*. 

sobo 


lataugbt  to  Onde  Si 
Tbat  day  ta  UU 

Taft  oBAeFad  oaa 


was  probnlU.7  tlie 

He  fait  Uiat  Uiis  waa  a 

Sam  bad  xloQ*.  aad  to  dbow  111* 

be  vowed  to  do  ■'^■"**>'''tI  bH. 
outatandiog. 

Be  oould  tbink  of  no  .^aaOar 
of  ills  grattsude  tban  to  natttll 
and  Stxipas  irom  tbe  top  of 
Moniiimnt.     The 
canyon,  tbi*  aoUd  rock  agdn 
above  the  valley  floor,  and  its 
contained  scaroety  a  larfe 
make  a  f  ootatadl  tor  a 

Tbat    tiM 


"Vorklng  with  tioglt  pOk  and  flUsN1 1» 
would  laboTlotialy  drffl  a  bnl*  tn  tbe 
rock  and  drive  a  sttciig  Iron 
dlnxblug  a  Ungle  step  Idgbar,  be ' 
out  another  bola  and  laaert 
Day  after  day,  week  a£tor  'wtoi 
XAon  went  on,  until  tto  iMrmlt  at 
himself  up  on  tbe  phmaele  of  Tt 
Monument.  Exhilarating,  frlfhteninf 
ment.  No  man  before  bim  had  been  tb«fr* 
to  have  this  eagle's  view. 

So.  with  nettber  fanface  nor  witncaea*  to 
salute  his  accomplialiment.  John  Otto  raiaad 
his  fiagpole  and  trltni'iphantly  ran  up  tba 
colors  to  8y  o«ar  Hm  wtUefna**.  Aftar  a 
time  he  climbed  back  down  from  tbat  dlaay 
height. 

The  flag  beeasne  ■— *wb*l  faded  and  tat- 
tered after  a  year  or  ao.  and  Otto  decided 
that  a  new  one  was  is  order  and  aaotbar 
trtp  tip  ttie  rock -was  aclMdWled.  On  tiki*  we- 
casion,  bowwer,  be  bad  plenty  «(  ■line****, 
who  gatlicred  from  mlie*  around  to  oeMaat* 
tn  bis  honor  and 
cUmb. 

VHewisg  tbe 
cbUbng 

planted  tiM  mm  flag 
the  slMer  rock.  loweciBg  *''"*-^'y 
fragllc-UxftlDg  bar  to  tbe  next,  tt  H  i 
women  fattrfeed  and  eeona  eC 
towirtebba*' 

■eli—  cfflnniiened  to 

away. 


The  moaumeat  ba* 
facility  coB^leraUy 
toRsad  a  traO  Into  ft  with  j 
Today  an 
skirts  liic  canyon  rtat  far  i 
Far  king 

of 


Ft  I  , 


I'i 


m 
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DrrUli  Kttcl!«a. 
I.  Window  Bo^ 


tiM  rrMtag 
Ubvtf  ciH^  MoorolMh : 
■•rlMto  aibek.  aadl  «>  oa. 

ytooi  aaay  ■■etloiM  of  «b«  moauoMnt, 
parttcQlMly  Crdm  tbm  mmpgromMtA  Mtd  from 
'R»U«or-at>  ■ipwi  Orlv«.  U  la  ponlbit  to 
look  acroM  Um  Ootanido  liw  and  Um  wida 
awaap  ol  ottbag^b-pUmtA  Orand  TaUar.  far 
batow.  to  Book  CUB*,  on  tha  uortharn  iKiri- 
■oo.  and  Orand  Maaa.  ttm  varld'i  latfaat  fUt- 
■Bouatatn.  wbldi  kmna  to  tha  aaat. 
i  and  patflflad  «ood  ara  found  withtn 
tha  maauaaant  araa.  Tha  roeky  slopaa  be* 
twaan  lu  houndartaa  and  iba  Colorado  Btvar 
hava  jtaldad  ava  dtOarant  apaeiiaa  of  dlno- 
aauTi.  ineludli^t  tha  dlpkidocm.  larfcat  land- 
llrlaf  animal  known,  and  tha  tirontoaauna. 

Conaiaarlnt  John  Otto'a  long  and  tiopaid 
aarvic*  durtnc  which  h*  buUt  roads  and  tratla 
and  qiMned  tha  forhlddtnf  plaeaa  to  Tlaitora. 
n  would  haw  aaamad  rtght  had  the  harmlt 
baan  iq>polat«d  aa  the  moniunant't  first  odl- 
dal  coatodtan,  hut  thta  waa  not  done.  Gtlll. 
for  aararal  jraan  after  eraation  of  the  park. 
JiQhn  Otto  oonttnuad  to  aarva  Its  beet  Inter- 
aat»— without  ratnuneratlon.  And  then — no 
one  appears  to  ramembar  exactly  when — he 
almply  dropped  out  of  slcht. 


aa  a«B  rwa 

Juai  a  f«w  warks  ago  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Bnptre  waaf  Ine  from  KUmeth  fUvcr.  Calif., 
w^ara  the  edttoea  had  manaied.  kfter  con- 
Mdanhte  rtmarch.  to  locate  him. 

They  had  Inquired  dlplomatloally  after  hla 
health,  to  which  John  Otto  aiuwered :  "I  am 
today — MM  f er  ea  I  kxunr — the  neelthleet  miui 
in  the  world  and  golnf  It  aa  strong  as  ever." 
(Kla  age  rcaudna  hU  aaeret.) 

Aa  an  af tartboufht,  juat  before  mailing  hla 
reply,  he  printed  s  rether  homesick  note  on 
the  beck  of  the  envelope.  "How  big  are  the 
Rocky  Mountalna?  They  are  as  big  ss  my 
baaru    Nobody  lovea  them  mure." 


klSacwrihr 


EmENSZQN  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOlLs  J.  UH£ 


IN  mt  BOY3BB  OP  BMPBMSESTA'Tm.'i 
Mondmw.  October  t.  1951 

Mr.  LANI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  viah  to  Include 
the  ftdlowtac  cnUahtenloc  nrtiele  tbat 
appeared  ta  the  September  cdltloD  of  the 
Bar  Bii!kftl&  pQbUeiwd  by  the  BosUm  Bar 
AMmfmikm  and  wrttten  by  Julia  T.  Sul* 

ttfask.  a  BMBter  (tf  that  orfantmtkm  who 
la^ffBil  versed  on  the  aoeial-eeeurlty  law 
•ad  preeoatly  eaaploflred  with  that  aiwnrcy 
In  the  BoetoQ  oAee.  Boaton.  Maes.: 


(Pabebapcv  a 

Barentia  Ooda. 

InaiBanee  Con- 


trtbotlona  Act.  Prior  to  the  Social  Security 
A«(  amandmenta  ol  1960.  epproved  August 
aa.  leao  (PubUc  Law  TM.  Ilst  Cong.)  tbU 
Oetam  of  Pederal  Insurance  applied  pri- 
marlly  to  workers  In  commerce  and  Industry. 
Under  tha  1960  amendmenu  the  system 
waa  expanded  to  be  effective  on  an  1  after 
January  1.  1»81.  with  reepect  to  services 
periormad  by  many  new  groups.  In  the  same 
manner  that  the  original  groups  were 
eo  Tared. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  newly  covered 
groups  to  come  under  this  law  are  the  sell- 
employed  Indlrlduals  who  have  Income  from 
trades  or  businesses  which  they  operate  ei- 
ther as  sole  owners  or  as  partners  Some 
of  the  different  kinds  of  trades  and  business 
In  which  earnings  will  count  toward  old- 
age  and  surrlvors  Insurance  pajrments  are: 

Operatlig  a  tailor  shop,  tourist  court, 
printing  shop,  store,  beauty  parlor,  filling 
station,  shoeshlne  stand,   barber  shop.   etc. 

Working  for  on^aelf  as  a  writer,  photogra- 
pher, adjuster,  private  teacher.  Independent 
contractor,  etc. 

The  amended  social  security  law.  however, 
speclflcally  excludes  those  whose  Income  is 
derived  from  operation  of  a  farm  and  whose 
services  are  performed  as  sole  operftors  or 
partners  in  certain  specified  professions. 

Kxcluded  are  physicians;  dentists:  lawyers: 
oeteopaths:  chiropractors:  optometrists;  na- 
turopaths; veterinarians:  archltectfi;  profes- 
sional engineers:  funeral  directors;  Christian 
Science  practitioners;  certified,  licensed, 
registered,  or  full  time  practicing  accoun- 
tants. 

The  revlMd  law  aUK>  excludes  t*\e  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  derived  by  a  duly 
ordained,  commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
or  services  by  a  member  of  a  religious  order 
In  the  exercise  of  duties  required  by  such 
order. 

Although  Income  from  self -employment  in 
these  specified  professions  Is  excluded,  per- 
sons so  engaged  as  employees  will  have  their 
wages  credited  toward  Insurance  benefits. 
Moreover,  an  Individual  who  Is  self-employed 
In  an  excluded  occupation  may  become  eli- 
gible for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  if. 
apart  from  his  noncovered  profession  or 
business,  he  engages  in  other  work,  cither 
as  an  employee  or  aa  a  self -employed  person, 
Which  comae  under  the  social  security  law. 

For  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  bene- 
fit purposes,  self -employment,  income,  subject 
■te  certain  exceptions,  means  net  earnlnfts 
dolved  from  a  covered  trade  or  business  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year  beginning  after  1960. 
Tba  minimum  net  yearly  earnings  reportable 
are  aMO;  tha  maximum  net  yearly  earn- 
ings, together  with  wages,  which  can  be 
credited  to  a  social  security  account,  are 
IS.eOO.  These  net  earnings  may  be  from 
full  or  part-time  sell -employment. 

Net  earnings  are  gross  Income  derived 
from  a  covered  trade  or  business,  less  the 
allowabiei  deductions  attributable  to  such 
trade  or  boslneas  as  computed  under  the 
tacoma  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
asa  Code,  in  caae  of  a  partnership,  each 
partner  will  include  m  hU  net  earnings  his 
dtotr'.butlve  share  d  the  ordinary  net  In- 
eooae  or  loaa  from  the  partnersl.lp  cnter- 
prlaa.  Whathar  or  not  a  dlsulbution  is 
made,  each  partner  must  consider  his  dls- 
trtblttfve  share  in  arriving  at  the  amount 
eC  hla  net  earnings  reportable  for  social 
•eesrlty. 

jfcetudad  frtm  iMt  earnings  in  rentals 
trees  real  eateta  (including  personal  prop- 
er^ leaaed  with  the  real  estate)  unless  the 
la  self-employed  aa  a  dealer  in  real 
kta.  Income  from  real  estate  investmcuta, 
aueh  as  trcsn  ownership  of  apartments  or 
bouaas.  may  not  be  included  In  net  earn- 
iBfa.  iforaovar.  tha  proprietor  of  a  store 
or  ahqp  la  not  pamUtted  to  &3\mt,  as  a  part 
of  his  aeU-employment  income  any  money 
raeetved  from  rentals  of  parts  of  the  premises  ■ 
not  uaad  for  his  trade  or  bualneas.    By  the 
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same  token,  dividends  or  Interest  from  per- 
sonally owned  stock  or  bonds,  or  notesi  or 
certificates,  must  not  be  Included  as  net 
earnings  from  self -employment,  uniess  the 
person  la  self-employed  as  a  dealer  In  stacks 
or  securities. 

An  individual  may  have  both  self -employ- 
ment Income  and  wages  from  employment 
during  the  same  year.  In  such  cases,  wages 
from  a  Job  covered  by  social  security  wcjuld 
be  credited  toward  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  first  Then  the  difference  between 
$3,600.  which  is  the  maximum  yearly  earn- 
ings which  can  be  reported,  and  the  tiTtal 
amount  of  wages  would  be  determined.  Net 
earnings  from  self -employment  amounting 
to  $400  or  more  would  be  taxed  to  the  extent 
that  they  did  not  exceed  that  differetic. 
The  excess  would  not  be  taxable. 

The  report  on  a  self-employed  person's 
Income  will  be  coordinated  with  his  lncc>me 
tax  return  All  that  he  will  need  to  do  Is 
to  transfer  certain  Information  from  the 
trade  or  business  schedule  of  the  return  to 
a  social  security  schedule  on  the  same  re- 
turn. The  amount  of  the  social  security  eon- 
trlbutlon  for  self-employed  persons  from 
1951-53  will  be  214  percent.  Self -employ- 
ment income  must  be  reported  for  every  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  1950.  Thus,  the 
first  report  will  be  made  after  the  close  of 
1951.  The  taxable  year  is  the  calendar  year 
unless  the  self-employed  person  uses  a  dif- 
ferent taxable  year  for  Income-tax  report- 
ing. 

Under  the  "new  start"  provisions  of  the 
ameiided  act.  the  self-employed  person  needs 
as  quarters  of  coverage — a  quarter  ol  coft'er- 
age  Is  a  calendar  quarter  In  which  self -em- 
ployment Income  Is  at  least  $100  or  wages 
are  $50 — only  half  the  number  of  elapsed 
quarters  ijetween  1950  and  his  attaining-  age 
65  to  be  fully  insured.  The  mlnlmurft  of 
quarters  of  coverage  la  six.  The  maxirtura 
number  of  quarters  of  coverage  ever  to  be 
needed  for  a  fully  Insured  status  Is  40. 
They  may  have  been  gained  at  any  time, 
and  either  as  an  employee  or  as  a  self- 
employed  after  1950  in  work  covered  by  so- 
cial security.  For  each  full  year  In  which 
his  self-employment  is  $400  or  more,  the  self- 
employed  J>erson  will  receive  credit  for  four 
quarters  oi   coverage. 

Before  the  time  of  filing  the  1951  IncDme 
tax  return — In  1952 — every  one  of  the 
4,600,000  covered  self-employed  will  ne«d  a 
social  security  account  number.  Many  of 
these  {jeople  have,  at  one  time  or  anotiher. 
been  employees  In  covered  work,  and  al- 
ready have  social  security  cards.  If  a  lelf- 
employed  person  has  never  had  a  card,  or 
has  had  one  but  has  lost  It,  he  shoiald  ton- 
tact  the  social  security  office  which  serves 
his  area.  The  card  showing  his  account 
number,  will  represent  his  Federal  insurance 
policy.  It  will  Identify  him  when  he  applies 
for  monthly  Insurance  payments  to  himself 
and  his  family  when  he  retires,  or  Lf  he  flies, 
when  his  surviving  dependents  apply  for 
benefit  payments. 

Every  social  security  office  has  Informa- 
tional literature.  A  post  card  or  telephone 
call  Is  sufBcient  when  requesting  the  ma- 
terial. The  intown  Boston  office  is  loc|ited 
at  161  Devonshire  SUeet. 


Te$tiBf  Tme 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  oaecoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVtS 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1951    | 

Mr.    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    ui>der 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Il«c- 
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CMID,  I  lochide  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Journal: 
Taarura  Tms 

The  next  3  months  with  their  critical  power 
problems  will  be  a  testing  time  for  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

They  will  test  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
regulatory  and  public  uUllty  ofBcials.  They 
will  test  the  understanding  of  industrial  and 
commercial  users  to  which  power  is  an  eaeec- 
tlal  of  continuous  operation.  They  wUl  teat 
p\!bUc  patience. 

The  extent  to  which  this  Ingenuity  and 
understanding  and  petience  and  coc^Mratton 
is  extended  by  all  elemento  will  determine 
Just  how  much  or  how  little  real  damage 
will  be  dor»e  to  the  region's  economy,  to  na- 
tional defense  and  to  employment 

The  stakes  are  tremendoxts  Among  them 
are  production  of  alimilnum  and  other  crit- 
ical Items  few  rearmament  business  profits, 
jobs,  and  persona)  comfort 

Seme  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  are 
either  t>elng  dnne  or  are  programed 

For  right  or  wrong,  the  decision  not  to 
extend  dayllrht  saving  time  has  been  tnade 
by  the  goveriKiTB  of  Oretron  and  Washington. 
It  was  made  for  legal  reasons  and  because 
ef'imated  savines  for  October— 250  000  klk>- 
WRtte  on  peaks  and  100.000  kiiowatts 
thmuehout  the  month-  were  at  best  edu- 
earod  guesiten  with  no  actual  experience  to 
suf^tH'.n  them 

On  other  fronts,  however  the  actual  cur- 
tailment and  power  saving  program  Is  pro- 
ce*KUne. 

Interruptlble  power  contracts  with  alu- 
minum companies  have  been  canceled.  They 
Involve  245.0<X!  tilowatts. 

EonnevUle  Power  Administration  Is  rnlsing 
the  level  of  the  Eonnevtlle  Dam  pool  with 
aSoploes  to  realize  anotber  40.oeo  kt]owatr.s. 

BPA  alfo  Is  sienSm;  a  rainniaklri?  contract 
dealfned  to  seed  clouds  In  the  Pend  Oreille, 
Cbos  Vark.  aivd  Flathead  Basins  in  an  effort 
to  inerease  the  flow  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  ColTunMa  Basin.  (Rein  in  the  lower 
baalii  Is  mranlrudess  insofar  as  additional 
power   is   concerned.) 

An  emergency  stsam-plant  rrogram  to 
supplement  the  reglcTi's  orei^trained  hydro 
outrmt   Is    being   pressed   In   the   CoriSrress. 

Eaiorts  are  being  made  to  unstick  proj- 
ects like  Pelton  to  obtain  the  go-ahead  on 
PCFs  225.000-kllowatt  Round  Butte  )ob.  to 
speed  up  Installations  at  Rock  Island,  to  re- 
vive the  Orecon -California  lnt*rtie  (100.000 
kilowatts  involved  i.  and  to  remove  various 
roadblocks  that  have  stymied  Tacoma 's  Cow- 
litz projects  and  other  proposed  develop- 
ments In  the  region. 

And  the  Columbia  Basin  Interagency  com- 
mittee is  urging  earliest  pcsi^ble  completion 
of  Hungry  Horse  McNary.  Chief  Joeeph.  Al- 
benl  Palls,  Detroit,  Big  Cliff,  Loofajut  Point. 
Dexter,  and  Palisade  Dame.  It  makes  no 
recommendation  of  the  controversial  Hells 
Canyon    and   Ice  Harbor  projects. 

Mesnwhlle  defense  electric  power  ad- 
ministration orders,  affecting  curtailment  of 
Ir.dustrtal  and  comnnerclal  uses  of  power  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  ready  and  will 
be  put  into  effect  in  ateps  ( 16  blocks  in  ail) 
starting  October  1.  No  one  can  estlaoate 
the  exact  power  savings  Involved,  but  they 
are  substantial. 

Por  practical  ptirps«ea.  that  leavea  Uie 
power  savings  that  wiay  be  attatoed  on  a 
strictly  voluntary  basis  by  dosnartlc  oon- 
Bumers.  And  this  program,  to  be  apaUed 
out  socm  by  public  and  private  uUUtlaa.  aaay 
prove  to  be  very  important.  Indaed.  provkl- 
ing  the  final  push  that  may  avert  dlaastroua 
consequences. 

In  simple  terma.  bctjadioM  uaera  of  power 
wUI  atmpty  be  asked  act  to  WMte 
on   Indoor   aad    ootdoor   U^ithi^ 
oooklng.  and  hoC-watcr  heating. 

The  possible  aariag  by  doeaaaUc 
ere   is   varl'3ualy  eatlmatad   at   froaa   W,e00 
kUowatU  (operating  group  of  the  Northwest 


pool)    to    ue^ttO   kUowatta    (Henry 
r)  over  tba  naaU  t  months'  water-ator- 
afa  period.    But  eren  tha  mlaLloaum  aarli^ 
hnpUaa  oonapleta — not  hit  or  mtai    mnptr 
atkm. 

Hm  thtof  to  be  remembered — by  tndua- 
trlaa,  eommardal.  State,  city,  and  coxmty 
uaera  and  domeatlc  oonsumeza — Is  that  every 
step  they  take,  iiaconvenient  as  It  may  be. 
ev«7  block  of  power  they  save,  small 
though  It  he.  adds  up  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
aanda  of  kllowatta. 

Theae  are  the  kUowatU  we  must  have  if 
we  skin  through  the  next  3  months  without 
serious  curtailment  of  vital  defence  indus- 
tries snd  serious  damage  to  business  and 
employment. 


Peter  Mikaly  Etrtmi 


EXTENSION  OP  R£li£ARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

07  WSW  TCXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJP  RESENT ATIVES 
Thursday,  September  20.  19il 

Mr.  KLE1.TJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  special  bill  In  behalf  of 
Peter  Mihaly  Eerend.  a  young  man  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  194d  fr..en 
Hungary  as  a  student,  but  due  to  the 
ttnwlllingness  of  the  Hungraiian  Gcveir- 
ment  to  extend  his  passTXjrt  could  not 
be  admitted  to  this  country.  Ke  was 
paroled  and  is  now  an  eagineering  stu- 
dent with  a  splendid  reccod.  He  is 
strongly  anticonimunlstic  and  de-Tes  to 
remain  in  this  country  perinan«:ntiy. 
The  0}mmisBk>ner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  has  informed 
me  that  since  he  never  technically  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  a  student 
but  was  only  paroled,  he  does  not  qual- 
ify for  permanent  residence  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed. This  bill  will,  if  enacted,  overcome 
Uus  technical  obstacle  and  permit  this 
young  man  to  qualify  o^  a  displaced  per- 
son atkd  to  contribute  his  intelligence 
and  skills  for  the  beiwfit  of  this  country. 


Aa  Overdac  Switch  n  Forci^  Pafiqr 

EXTENStON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  U.  JUDD 

or  MIMMBSOTA 

IN  THE  BOUSiE  OF  BSPRESKNTATITBS 

Thurtdav.  AngTUt  23,  1951 

Mr.  JDDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iMve 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rboobb.  I 
inetode  the  following  editorial  from  fcbe 
Deduit  9v&t  JHeast 

Ooa  Itiw  ^lamai  Fouct — A  Dwi»lh 

At   a   receot  preaa   conferenoe   Preddant 

TrvmaB  rM'aratad  that  the  foreign  poUcy 

of  tlM  thittad  Stataa  alms  at  peace  throu^ 

itreogth. 

Tba  ftee  world  araat  ba  pot  ta  porttkm. 

vbara  it  ean  forai  the 

IIB  aattUttaa  aoa  aaly  to 

;alaoao 


gwM- 

lof  admlntetrmtkm  poUcy,  wtea  and  vby 
did  it  rcplaoa  the  poUcj  of  appaaaement 


hrtte 
in 

bave 
ir 

it 
tlwt 
UaaUcai  ef  our  Aimad  F^ .-« 
man  artarihalatratlop. 

OartahOy    it    waa    not 
straocth  tlkat  eaiMaC  tba 
Mtter  away  e80,Oae,fleD4MD 
batasaaa  ▼J.^ay  aad  tlM 

OartalDly  tha 
lites  were  not  encottracad  to  kapp  Mm 
and  honor  thalr  intanaatkoual 
Secretary  Achaaon'a  wrltlnf  c£ 
Itamoca  as  of  no  hepartaaoa  to 
wMting  for  the  duat  to  aattle. 

Certainly  Stalin  waa  Dot  4atatiad 
knavish  uick%  by  lUr.  Xnunaa'te 
during  tbr  iMg  campaign  that  Joai|  % 
ce.nt  felloa 

The    faet    la    that    tha 
•tnangth  pelley  for  wWeli  Mr 
tekes  eatiuaiva  credit  waa  loraad 
public  opinion. 

consequences  at  hla  piayliif  fno«a 
Ceramics  at  home  and  ataroad. 

As  much  as  any  one  aian,  8c! 
H.  Vandenberg,  of 
ble  for  forcing  tbis  shift  of  petMjr. 

The  Amcrlcnn  people  took  tha 
oi  the  hands  of  men  who  sfesaid  haa* 
but  were  misleading  them.    Tb^  hi 
racy  in  operation. 

While  Mr.  Truman  may  dalaa 
executing  a  policy  thus  Imiwiid 
the  credit  for  ortgtaatii^  that  potky 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

All  of  the  mUltarr  pomr  we  may 
will    not    saw    thia    Natkm 
Course  to  use  that  powar  wUl  xaoi 
A  third  element  is  accaasary  to  ow 
the   lntelUf;ence   to   uaa  our 
courage  wisely,  and  not  for 
political  puipuaaa. 


iBd 


Thc  Te  AtMt  for  Taki  nA 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARXB 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMIIH 

or  wxBcowxiv 

W  THX  HOGSK  OT  BBPBHEVCAISfV 

Tuesday.  October  f.  2951 


Mr,  SMITH  <tf  WlaeoDiin. 
er.  the  dtagraceful  bargatna  amdi  Ml 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  with  the  Uvea  ef  In- 
nocent people  win  alvajs  be  dait 

in  the  history  of  our  coantrjr.  ICbg  i 
committed  tbere  agaJLnst  humanity  MU 
for  atonement  if  we  are  n  duMtea  ac- 
tion. A  day  of  repentaooe  afaoolA  htjifl 
aside  in  poblie 
tbe  Yalta  and 
wreoc  and  mmt  be 

Mr.  Speaker,  tn  tbename  oti 
wtet  manner  of  oflelal  mam  1»  "WHo 
agreed  to  the  ezpcdaMm  ef  1J&m»mv0 
mapcltlafiis  fTOBS-SHeilaasd  i 
of  eastern  Oenttaasr. 
rqpiMwihIe  for  the  enwHrton  ef 
€00  *'etlmle"  Qetmans  tnm 
vakia  and  BomanlaT  Men,  wmm  Ij* 
rMiTini  iriiinpiriiiTfrtniimtliiiilwiii 
wtttxMit  nottee.  drtfin  Hka  '"  " 
theliigbwafa 
lea 
la 
Ukdted  States  QiiMinniint  i 
ish  and  the  RuHlaiiB.  We  pay  j 


si7 
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to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
ve  profess  great  faith  m  the  moral  law 
and  say.  "In  Ood  we  tnist."  We  have 
flouted  the  laoral  lav  and  cried  out.  for 
revenge.  "Unconditional  surrender."  was 
the  slogan.  There  was  unconditional 
surrender  and  in  its  wake  another  war 
confronts  us.  "As  ye  sow.  so  shall  ye 
reap."  and  today  we  reap  the  whirlwind. 
It  is  time  to  atone  for  our  national  sins. 
and  we  must  be  big  enough  to  rise  to  such 
heights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  include  an  article  by  Iain  Wilson 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Century 
for  October  3.  1951 : 

QtMMMH  Rxrcens'  Own  Stcat 
(By  Iain  Wilson) 

Cnou^cb  h««  be«n  taid  and  written  about 
the  0«rmaii  refugee  [nx>blefr.  to  make 
tbougbtful  people  aware  ol  Its  existence  and 
dtmenatoiu.  The  articlM  of  the  Potsdam 
Agrc«meat  which  authorised  the  expulsion  of 
7.000.000  Oennan  dtlaens  from  SUesia  and 
other  areas  of  Eastern  Ocrmany  Involve  tbe 
American.  Brltlah,  and  Soviet  OoTernments 
in  direct  reaponsibility  for  the  fate  of  thesf 
people.  Scarcely  lees  direct  is  their  responsl- 
bttity  for  the  expulsion  of  about  3.000.000 
ethnic  Oernutns  from  Caecboalovakia.  Ru- 
mania, and  other  countries  which  took  their 
cue  frcHm  Potadam. 

Xt  Is  true  that  some  steps  have  been  talten 
to  ease  the  dUBcultlcs  created  by  the  Inru&h 
into  Western  Oermany  of  this  vast  human 
tide.  Some  9.000.000  refuf^ees  are  Indus- 
trially <x  s^culturaliy  employed  In  the  Bonn 
RepubUc't  precarious  economy.  Pull  politi- 
cal rights  hare  been  granted  the  expellees. 
Legislation  for  equalisation  of  burdens  has 
been  passed.  The  Expellee's  Bank,  with 
guarantee<5  funds  of  SS.OOO.OOO.  has  helped 
organise  over  S0,000  small  businesses  and 
Industries.  Orer  1 130.000.000  h&a  been  fur- 
nished by  state  governmenu  and  Marshall 
plan  funds  to  establish  refugee  enterprises. 
The  undert  sitings  In  t)ehalf  of  th^e  people 
of  such  voluntary  agencies  as  the  Hilfswerfc. 
largely  ftnanced  from  ecumenical  sources,  are 
of  real  if  restricted  Importance. 


WRT   AlS  KSnjCSas  0ODC6  SABTT 

In  spite  of  such  developments,  refugees  are 
flowing  baclc  to  Uic  Russian  cone  In  large 
numbers,  duillusioned  by  the  west  With  all 
that  has  been  done.  tlM  economic  and  poUtl- 
caU  menace  they  i»-«sent  has  been  only  su- 
perflcUUy  dealt  wltii.  Por  the  most  part, 
tbeae  millJoos  remain  propertylecs,  impov- 
erished, and  unbouMd.  They  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  healthy  and  constructive  ele- 
ment in  western  society  only  by  a  planned 
international  action  of  unprecedented  Imagi- 
nation and  geoeroaity.  However,  our  leaders 
are  at  prewnt  oUMrwlBc  occupied. 

The  church  ibould  see  and  proclaim  that 
IB.  through,  and  beyond  the  economic  and 
poilttcal  aspects  oC  this  situation  there  looms 
a  tremtDdotai  xplrttual  problem.  Par  more 
retevant  than  argument  about  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  Potedam  deciees  bi  the  question. 
What  tdeaa  and  attttudaa  az«  developing 
among  Uae  refugeeet  What  do  we  expect  a€ 
poopte  who  have  baen  forciltly  driven  from 
Uiatr  bomeland.  deprt?ed  of  their  poMCMions. 
aiul  euhjectad  to  tnoonocivable  hardships  and 
tVtf^nltlea.  sad  are  now  wtaoUy  dependent 
vpon  such  help  ■•  can  be  given  them  by 
outers  who  are  thMBsMves  baraiaed  to  the 
Itmiu  of  human  •nduraacef  We  In  this 
eoontry  cannot  eran  begin  to  enter  tmagi- 
aattvely  tnto  sudk  a  sttaatkm  iinlees  we  try 
to  reaUae  that  aOBMiat  every  faetor  we  taka 
for  srantad  as  eontrlbutli^  toward  our  pliyt> 
Seal  and  m«nlal  baalth  is  totally  laektag  to 
peopte. 


We  prise  a  free  nation,  a  home  of  onsTs 
own.  regular  employment  with  reasonable 
remuneration,  adequate  food  and  clothing. 
the  pouibiilty  of  privacy,  an  unquestioned 
recognition  of  ones  slgnlflcan<.-«  as  citizoi 
and  individual.  Replace  these  by  their  oj^- 
postte* — worst  of  all,  by  the  sense  that  one 
is  of  no  Interest  or  value  as  an  individual 
and  Is  regarded.  If  at  all.  as  a  problem  by 
the  rest  of  mankind — and  you  begin  to  sus- 
pect faintly  the  ccr.tlnulng  wretchedness ^f 
their  existence.  We  might  reasonably  expect 
either  such  bleak  nihilism  as  would  play  info 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  or  such  savage 
nationalism  as  could  sweep  the  neo-Nali 
demagogs  into  power.  At  least  it  is  obvious 
that  In  face  of  the  present  actualities  and 
potentialities,  it  is  of  secondary  importanoe 
to  argue  about  the  apportioning  of  guilt. 

DOCrMCNTS    or    COMPASSION 

It  Is  therefore  encouraging  to  find  so  many 
signs  that  the  refugees  have  In  many  caafs 
come  through  with  a  vigorous  Christian 
faith,  more  realistic  than  ever  l)efore,  artd 
a  perception  of  ethical  values  more  vivkl 
than  is  commonly  found  among  ourselvoK. 
whose  sensitivity  is  blunted  by  reliance  up>an 
material  power.  One  portent  of  the  moral 
leadership  that  may  yet  emerge  from  this 
deepest  abyss  of  Europe's  degradation  is  a 
small  book  published  by  the  Holzner-Verlag 
of  Kitzlngen-Maln,  Germany,  called  Dokii- 
mente  der  Menschllchkelt — Documents  of 
Compassion.  The  boc>k  was  got  together  by 
a  group  of  refugee  scholars  located  In  Ooi- 
tlngen,  who  are  convinced  that  an  ovet- 
whelmlng  majority  of  the  refugees  have  bean 
brought  to  realize,  through  their  sufferlngp. 
that  It  Is  human  nature  Itself,  their  own  ta- 
duded.  which  is  radically  sinful,  and  that  to 
talk  of  nations  or  groups  as  good  or  bad  Is 
a  senseles.*.  althous;h  demonically  powerful, 
folly.  Repudiating  every  assimilation  of  the 
individual  into  collective  categories,  they 
now  place  a  new  value  upon  man  as  an  end 
in  himself,  and  It  is  on  behalf  of  man's 
dignity  that  the  book  has  been  conceived. 
Thus  the  Gdttlngen  group  echoes  Blshqp 
Dibelius'  cry.  "Let  man  be  man." 

THX    TBSrrUONT    or    SUtPia    PEOPUt 

The  Documents  of  Compassion  consists 
of  one-hundred-and-thlrty-odd  stories  of 
hiunane  actions  exjjerienced  by  German  ref- 
ugees, during  their  trek  to  the  west,  at  the 
hands  of  foreigners — Poles.  Americans. 
Caechs,  Russians,  British.  French,  and  so  oa. 
The  stories  were  received  by  the  Oottlngati 
group  following  press  and  radio  requests,  axal 
the  printed  collection  Is  a  selection  from  tae 
replies.  The  result  U  unpretentiotis  aivl 
almost  crude,  devoid  of  literary  graces— as 
concrete  and  free  from  speciilatlon  as  the  OUl 
Testament  narratives.  Many  of  the  storlas 
are  evidently  the  work  of  illiterate  men  and 
women  writing  under  the  compulsion  to  tes- 
tify. The  very  Insignificance  of  moat  of  their 
laboriously  told  recollections  gives  the  book 
its  pathos  and  power. 

We  see  the  70-year-old  Prau  Guenther  sit- 
ting alone  and  exhausted  In  a  Czechoslo- 
vakian  ditch  and  thinking  her  end  has  corns. 
when  a  Negro  American  soldier  approaches. 
He  says.  "Can't  you  make  it.  Mother?-  and 
takes  her  as  far  as  the  frontier,  giving  h«- 
coffee  and  buttered  rolls  and  telling  her 
abooit  hU  family  in  the  States.  Wc  meet  twc 
Belgian  DP's  who  left  east  Prussia  with  a 
wagonload  of  German  peasants.  One  of  the 
Oermans.  Fritz  Meller,  tells  how  gently  the 
Belgians  assisted  his  aged  mother  In  and  out 
of  the  wagon  when  it  halted.  There  is  the 
CSMCh  doctor — unnamed  tot  fear  of  re^ 
piisala — who.  after  examining  a  middle-aged 
Oennan  who  has  just  been  released  from  • 
■aonths  of  internment,  springs  agitatedly  to 
his  feet  exclaiming.  "ThU  is  intolerable^ 
and  who  tben  tends  and  protscts  the  maa 
and  bis  family. 


A    StTSSIAN     SAMARTTAN 

A  Russian  soldier  drives  away  a  gfing  of 
hooligans  who  are  molesting  an  old  German 
woman,  and  comforts  her  while  she  weeps, 
and  gives  her  a  cow  he  has  stolen.  A  foung 
Polish  ofltcer  lays  his  iutnd  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  German  niother  as  she  stands  by  her 
son's  grave  and  says,  "Don't  be  so  sad.  matka. 
those  who  sleep  here  are  well  off."  Anton 
Knobloch.  once  a  substantial  farmer  in  east 
Prussia,  tells  of  his  "dear,  faithful  French- 
man" who  bad  worked  as  a  DP  oti  his 
farm  and  stayed  with  him  when  he  haid  lost 
everything,  including  his  family,  an^  was 
sick  and  In  flight.  There  is  the  little  story 
of  the  hundreds  of  bewildered  Pomeranians 
waiting  to  board  the  steamer  that  is  to  take 
them  to  Travemunde.  staring  wide-eyed  as 
the  English  guards  carry  a  couple  of  weeping 
children  aboard  and  stuff  their  little  nw>uths 
with  chocx>late.  so  that  "their  tears  quicltly 
dry  in  the  laughing  morning  sunlight." 

To  some,  these  may  appear  to  be  pitiful 
enough  notes  of  compassion  in  the  uproar  of 
human  cruelty.  But  they  mean  a  good  deal 
to  the  humble  people  who  recorded  them. 
And  there  can  be  no  understanding  of  the 
spiritual  situation  of  the  German  refugees 
without  serious  appreciation  of  what  this 
book  is  saying — that  the  smallest  loving  deed 
has  p>ower  that  is  simply  unbreakable,  and 
that  this  is  kown  best  by  the  people  who  bave 
suffered  most  from  human  hatred.  l!his  is 
a  heartening  asetirance  with  which  Christians 
may  continue  to  seek  the  good  life  i^r  the 
worlds  disposseased  mllUons,  so  that  "their 
tears  may  quickly  dry  in  the  laughing  morn- 
ing sunlight." 


Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELliV 

or  pri*NSTi.vANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  so  happens  that  this  week  is 
devoted  to  employ  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

To  me,  every  week  should  be  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

Prom  an  enormous  testimony  amassed 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Congresses  by  the  Committee  on 
Aid  to  the  Physically  Handicapped,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
there  was  conclusive  proof  that  the 
handicapped  person  can  fill  a  position, 
in  many  instances,  as  well  as  a  normal 
person.  During  the  Second  World  War 
it  was  necessary  to  tap  this  pool  of  the 
handicapped.  Many  highly  reputable 
industries  kept  records  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  handicapped  and  discovered, 
to  their  amazement,  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  handicapped  on  jobs  to 
which  they  were  suited  equaled  those  of 
the  normal  person.  Some  truly  aston- 
ishing records  were  revealed.  Thus, 
with  this  evidence,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
not  placing  handicapped  people  in  posi- 
tions where  their  capabilities  can  be 
used.  The  drive  to  place  the  handi- 
capped on  jobs  has  resulted  in  some  suc- 
cess, but  the  percentage  of  handicapped 
employed  is  small  compared  to  the  total 
handicapped  persons  bving  in  the  Uiuted 
States. 
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Gerasaay  or  Elscwkere 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MXKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  August  $.  1951 

1ST  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark?  in  the  Reco»d.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Dorothy 
Thompson: 

UNnxD  States  Faits  To  RacocmzE  OisstAi* 
SnarrtTAi.  Ht7Ncsa 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson  > 

If  communism  Is  a  secular  religion — whose 
youth  festivals  and  other  ceremonies  arc 
Mttu-glcal  rites — then  It  should  be  obvious 
that  it  can  never  successfully  t)e  countered 
by  democracy.  Democracy  is  not  a  creed. 
nor  has  it  pewei.  to  evoke  the  devotionta 
Instinct, 

Communism  and  nazism  have  app<!aled  to 
an  irreligious  generation.  The  roots  of 
nazism  were  pre-Hitler  lu  mass  mania  fol- 
lowed an  epoch  of  agnoEtlcism.  breakdown  of 
personal  and  public  standards  and  Inhibi- 
tions, characteristic  of  all  western  countries 
between  the  two  wars. 

Like  communism  It  was  a  religious  sub- 
stitute, elevating  the  swastika  as  a  new  cross 
and  preaching  a  mystical  union  of  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  in  blood  and  soil.  Like  com- 
munism it  appealed  to  empty-souled  youth 
who  had  been  taught  that  there  are  no 
transcendental  values,  tiiat  all  tilings  are 
relative,  that  religion  Is  superstition,  and 
Who  nevertheless  craved  an  answer  to  the 
eternal  question,  "Child,  why  were  you 
born?' 

The  Nazis  had  an  answer:  To  redeem  the 
world  through  Germanic  blood. 

The  Communists  have  an  answer:  To  re- 
deem the  world  through  Lenin-Stalinism. 

Both  could  evoke  a  higher  loyalty  because 
no  other  lilgher  loyalty  competed. 

The  only  resistance  to  nanism  which  en- 
compassed voluntary  martyrdom  came  from 
German  Protestants  and  Catholics,  for  whcan 
nazism  was  patent  blasphemy. 

It  is  possible  to  convert  a  Democrat,  a 
capitalist,  an  intellectual,  or  an  agnostic  Jew 
or  Christian  to  communism,  and  even  such 
pastors  as  conceive  Christianity  to  be  a  code 
of  ethics  without  divine  origin  It  is  not 
possible  to  convert  a  follower  of  Judaism  or 
anjrone  for  whom  Christianity  is  a  G-xl-ln- 
spired  faith.  Par  these  have  no  unsatisfied 
devotional   Instincts. 

The  greatest  failure  of  the  western  occu- 
pation of  Germany  ha£  been  fsUure  to  recog- 
nize the  German  spiritual  dilemma — the 
stirrings,  self-problngs,  and  Inarticulate 
longings,  especially  of  German  youth,  not 
for  a  new  form  of  state,  but  for  a  new  con- 
tent of  life.  This  longlEg  is  not  assuaged 
by  formal  declsratlons  of  the  rightness  of 
secular  denux^acy.  When  one  has  descended 
Into  hell,  one  seeks  moi^  than  an  cztemal 
order;  one  seeks  salvation  and  redemptlOD, 
the  process  by  which  one  makes  one's  peace 
with  God.  oneatlf.  and  mankind. 

The  oocupauon  authorities.  Indeed,  not 
only  have  failed  to  raCoeivlae  tbe  longing; 
many  officials  actively  have  opposed  it.  be- 
ing theiaaelves  state  wonhlppen  or  actively 
ant i -Christian,  holding  Cbnstianlty  to  be 
somehow  raaetkODary.  (So.  of  eourae.  did 
HiUer  ) 

Nor  was  the  Ctxrtettan  Democratic  Party 
any  help,  iti  aims  are  re&tlsue  and  po- 
UtlcaL 

Thus  an  opportunity  for  the  birth  of  a 
social  order  founded  In  spiritual   rmilsloo 


Am» 


faoss  tb»  war  and  the  mucr  epoc^  was  sub- 
meeged  tii  peat  po««r  greeda,  pettv  party 
poutles.  paper  purgw.  and  horrendous  bu- 
rtaxxncf,  all  wttbout  inner  substance  or 
eesnprebenslblc  purpose. 

Only  tba  Communists  in  the  east  sone. 
rerofrntalng  the  longing,  are  again  perverting 
it  into  tt»e  channels  of  another  eecular  re- 
ligion, which  has  its  ccstaslss,  though  they 
be  of  tom-tom  In^tlratioa. 

In  all  the  western  democracies.  Including 
our  own,  the  grounds  arc  being  laid  for  to- 
talitarianism through  tile  gradual  emptying 
of  society  of  lu  spiritual  content.  ChriHlan 
crticism  of  government  is  frowned  on  as 
violating  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
and  in  the  separation  the  church  is  relegated 
to  the  fringes  of  life. 

Every  cure  for  Juvenile  delinquency — play- 
grounds, boys  clubs,  and  what  not — is  en- 
ergetically proEooteci.  except  one;  that  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  fear  Ood  and  keep- 
His  Commandments,  and  even  without  eac- 
tarlsoilun  be  taught  so  in  the  public  schools. 
The  welfare  state  emerges  as  the  subsutute 
lor  Clirutian  charity,  to  tlie  point  where  few 
wiU  lift  a  finger  for  their  neighbors. 

But  when  the  state  bect)mes  Ood.  you  get 
the  essence  of  communism,  no  matter  by 
what  name  it  calls  itself. 

It  might  even  caU  Itself  antloocnmunlam. 


Newspaper  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF  COLOaAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1951 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  get 
carried  away  by  our  own  virtties  and 
importance  and  the  need  for  us  to  shed 
light  in  someone's  "darkness."  I  have 
commented  in  the  past  that  very  often 
the  small  Independent  newspaper  editor 
seems  to  have  a  firmer  grip  oa  reality 
and  a  closer  touch  with  the  ordinary 
individual  who  makes  up  America  than 
one  who.  of  necessity,  is  faced  with  great 
issues  and  great  problems. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  short  and  pungent  editorial 
from  the  October  4.  1951.  issue  of  the 
Gunnison  Courier,  an  Independent  news- 
paper in  my  district.  I  offer  this  edito- 
rial for  whatever  value  it  may  have  to 
anyone  or  any  organ  carrying  some 
great,  but  self-imposed,  burdoi  of  trying 
to  be  all  tilings  to  all  people. 

Kcwspsm  Wsac 

This  is  Newspaper  Week. 

On  this  orraetoo  the  editors  have  the 
prlTUega  of  latUng  their  hair  tfovn  and 
rlalminf  a  certain  extra-extra  ooacera  for 
all  our  freedoms. 

We  do  feel  a  certain  concern  about  this 
world  we  Uve  in.  Inrt  wc  find  that  most  of 
our  fellow  cltleens  and  newqjaper  readtirs 
are  about  ss  aware  as  many  of  our  editors. 

The  Oosfflsr  oeoMtaiMUy  indulfss  la  ooas- 
Bksnt  on  the  wider  world  ve  Uve  la.  but  Bniefa 
of  tlie  tlma  Just  trtaa  to  give  Ouonlson 
CoiantT  readers  a  fairly  aocuratc.  fairly  ooot- 
]dete  ptctore  or  wtaat^  godV  o>i  rlgiit 
at  hoow. 

ftwMtfaes  what  focs  on  here  at 
flw-raaetatnc  tmpMeatkw  and  wc  oTtan  fkei 
that  w«  tiioQM  go  farther  In  palatli«  out 


taM>   Mt  «(i 


"Ur    IntcrdepemSexMs    with 

Btate.  Nation,  and  tha  world  wa  live  ba. 

One  small  eaaaspH    loeal  _ 

tempting  to  get  the  mtebsf  iBdUMry  ih 

BtooD  Oottcty  cot  or  the 

tolkB  we  know  are  wortctng  with  s 
take  tuntetCB  tmm  loeal 
fate  or  such  a  profeet  can  be 
latemattonal  pattetaa.    n  we  preCsr  to 
our  tuncstCB  from  Med  China  ( 
who  may  not  want  to  sea  tha  Tfattsd 
producing  Its  own  tm^steal   w*  aMiy 
have  such  a  kteal  — *«»*»y  enl 
In  eaas  at  war.  tha  MattaB  adg<bt 
sngags  tn  flseperannw  taettos  to 

very  mineral  trotoa  that 

even  the  question  of  atodqillli^  ^rtttf 
erais  can  oosne  rl^M  hsae  to  sSaec 
economy.    It  has 
Whltf^rtne  la  ths 

This  bi  only  ons  of  a  down  way*  ths 
steps  right  In  to  aflaet  cur  tatm*  te 
nlaon  Ocn'otj. 

We  hope  this  i 
paper— caa  get  bectv  and  bettsr  la 
to  yotnr  doontap  the  ntatlanBhtp  o( 
ingly  unrelatod  poUtlcal  arguawnts  to 
daUy  ilTe. 


to 


SUidd  Wages  Be  Tiod  to 


CmIsT 


EXni^ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MTW—SOSa 

ZM  iHK  Houas  or  BBPBmirrAxm 

Wednesday,  Angmst  t,  1$S1 
Mr.  JXWD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extoid  my  nanarks,  I  Inctade  m 
of  a  reliable  weekly  neira  letter  fk«m 
Prance.  When  sane  Americans  are  tA- 
vooating  tying  all  vaces  to  oostHtf-imnc 
index,  we  might  w^  take  a  look  at  what 
a  level-beaded  PireneiiiBan  thtarica  ftfeati 
it: 

Dkax  8oi:  TTiis  wA'b  letter  will  bs  eOB-' 
earned  en^rely  with  an  analysis  iif  tha  Sa> 
tiottsd  Asaembly's  raoent  decision  to  Us  idl 
wages  to  the  riae  and  fall  of  a  oaat-«(-B«lag 
index.  The  idea  Is  to  wock  oat  a  stsnianl 
subsistence  btidgei.  to  fix  a  ffiisrsntawi  Mkl- 
imtim  wage  to  c^ver  It.  then  whsa  ttls 
budget  (foUowiog  a  xim  In  the  oast  of  ttstag) 
goes  up  by  se  mo^  as  5.psro«Dt«  to 
the  guaranteed  ««'»"*«»'""'  wa^i 
ThU  tncrsaat  wiU  be  foUowsd.  wttklh  If 
days,  by  a  oorrespondtng  ilss  la  an  wagH* 
In  this  way  the  pmmotats  argas  that  Che 
woikcn  will  no  longer  suBer  frosa  ftuetua- 
tioQs  in  prices. 


410  to  209 

ably  pMwsd.  at  Icvt  raodteg. 
latroduee  the  rtlding  seale.    By 
staadard  worker's  budget  win  be 
by  the  OocnmlttBe  for  OoOaetlve 
Thla  standard  budget  wlU  ba 
for   catedatlng  the 


up  by 


The   bUl 
staadard  budget 
cent,  the 

be  adjusted  oorraspondlnCly.  la  Its 
the  Tim  tn  tlie  guaranteed  nOiiUuBm 
wfll  autoaiatlGany  be  traaslatMU  at  tb 
at  a  fortBlgM.  into  a  rtw  lii  iB 
A   oaM»-yaar|y   leilshm   of   the 

by  the  eoouBntos  to  qussMOA  Is 
:  for  (It  should  be 

OOlj 
atlals)  "^  ss  to  adapt  It  to 
or  prodaetloB  and  ths 
tlon.' 
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All  sane  and  compeunt  people  In  eco- 
nomic, financial.  Industrial,  and  political 
circle*,  both  public  and  private,  are  against 
this  law  In  lU  present  form. 

The  National  Asaembly  haa  quite  simply 
dispossessed  the  executive  of  Its  power  to 
exercise  control  over  the  movement  of  prices, 
and  therefore  over  the  whole  economic  life  of 
the  counti-y— auid  this  In  favor  of  a  com- 
mittee whose  powers  are  lll-deflne<l. 

There  Is  nothing  to  stop  the  Committee 
lor  Collective  AgreemenU  from  applying 
blindly,  with  mathemaUcal  rigor,  a  system 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  numerous 
political,  economic,  social,  and  even  seasonal 
factors,  besides  which  the  National  Assembly 
ba«  allowed  itself  to  b«  led  astray  by  the 
labor  unions  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
guaranteed  mluimum  wage. 

As  we  have  made  clear  In  previous  letters. 
It  was  Intended  to  protect  unqualified  work- 
ers from  starvation  wages.  It  concerns  only 
a  small  proportion  of  workers  In  Prance. 
where  nearly  all  are  qualified.  By  Its  recent 
vote  the  National  Assembly  sanctioned  the 
^aranteed  minimum  wage  as  a  basic  wage 
on  which  to  adjust  all  wages  with  the  rUe 
(and.  theoretically,  fall)  in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  must  be  said,  howev»r.  that  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  was  the  first  culprit.  For  exam- 
ple, m  August  1950  and  again  In  March 
1851  officials  of  tht  Prenc*»  social  security 
scheme  demanded  and  obtained  a  rise  In 
■alartes  corresponding  to  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  and  proportionate  to  the  guar- 
anteed minimum  wage. 

As  regards  the  power  given  the  committee 
to  add  one  or  two  Items  of  eapendltui-e  eacli 
year  to  tne  standard  budget  following  the 
growth  in  productivity,  it  tends  to  falsify 
completely  the  whole  productive  eflfort  by 
swaliowlng  up  immediately  as  goods  for  con- 
sumption what  ought  largely  to  be  left  for 
investments,  reserves,  and  the  capitalization 
of  Krench  Industry,  badly  hit  by  the  war. 

A     VICIOUS    CIKCLE 

The  adoption  of  the  sliding  scale  for  wages 
will  of  course  lead  In  a  very  short  time  to  Its 
application  to  pensions,  military  and  civil, 
family  allowances,  and  such  like  •  »  • 
and  of  course  the  Government  will  have  to 
foot  the  extra  bill  when  already  it  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  what  It  paj's  now — or  rather,  the 
overburdened  taxpayei  can't.  For  in  this 
eventuality  the  Government  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  levy  further  taxes  to  meet 
the  Increased  bill  for  pensions  and  allow- 
ances 

The  producers,  still  ftirther  burdened  with 
taxes,  would  then  have  to  up  sale  prices, 
which  li;  turn,  by  affecting  the  standard 
budget,  would  lead  automatically  to  a  gen- 
eral rise  In  wages.  This  would  have  to  be 
followed  by  an  Increase  in  those  same  pen- 
sions and  allowances  to  pay  for  which  sale 
prices  went  up  In  the  first  place. 

Purt.iermore,  producers  and  traders  have 
been  be&itaiing  up  to  now  to  raise  prices 
for  fear  of  discouraging  their  buyers  and 
customers,  whose  purchasing  power  has  re- 
mained roughly  stationary.  With  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  sliding  scale  this  fear  dlsap- 
peais.  as  wages  follow  prices  automati- 
cally— a  process  which  leads,  of  course,  to 
inflation,  a  debasement  of  the  currency,  and 
economic  iusiabillty. 

The  real  solution  advocated  l)y  clear- 
headed economists  Is  not  the  sllduig  scale 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  an  Increase  in 
the  flow  oi'  gtxxis  and  especially  consumers' 
goods,  and  higher  productivity,  which  will 
effectively  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
sections  of  the  community. 

In  fact,  happily  for  the  economic  future 
of  the  count.'y.  the  harm  may  not  t>e  so  great 
a>  one  might  first  imagine.  The  Govern- 
ment itse^la  determined  to  resist  the  adop- 
tion of  atCSx^  senseless  measure.  And  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  (the  French  Senate), 
bafore  which  th^  measure  has  been  sent  and 


which  has  the  constitutional  power  to  hold 
It  up  for  3  months  In  order  to  study  It.  will 
not  fall  to  amend  the  whole  project  radi- 
cally And  lastly  the  Committee  for  Collec- 
tive Agreements  has  got  to  draw  up  a  work- 
er's standard  budget  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  all  parties.  Up  to  now  It  has  been  unable 
to  do  this. 

THE  urrtniN  to  kkason 

Between  the  first  passing  of  this  bill  by  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  final  approval 
giving  It  the  force  of  law  there  are  the  local 
elections  In  France  (October  7  and  14). 

That  is  to  say.  the  political  parties — and 
In  particular  the  SFIO  (Socialists)— who 
hare  scood  up  for  the  sliding  scale  In  the 
National  Assembly  (so  aa  to  cinry  popular 
favtur)  will  t>e  able  to  boast  of  their  mccesa 
during  the  coming  electoral  campaign. 

Once  the  elections  are  over,  however  (t.  e., 
after  October  14) .  they  may  prove  themselves 
more  amenable.  Many  deputies  In  fact  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  sliding  scale  are  hop- 
ing desperately  that  the  Senators  will  not  en- 
dorse their  vote  What  they  want  to  do  tn  a 
country  where  the  electorate  is  often  ill-in- 
formed aoout  the  real  state  of  affairs  la  to 
make  a  gesture  that  will  bring  them  easy 
pop'ilarlty.  After  the  elections  are  over  It 
might  well  be  that  they  will  return  to  saner 
notions  about  the  economic  future  of  the 
country.  It  is  worth  recording  that  In  Jan- 
uary 1947  Mr.  Ramadier  (Socialist)  declared, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  Just  been  made  Prime 
Minister,  "a  rise  In  wages  leads  to  a  rise  In 
prices;  the  sliding  scale  then  renews  the  riae 
in  wages." 


Forei^  Policy  Is  the  National  Itsae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI"VES 
Tuesday,  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  lot  of  shadow  boxing  as  to 
what  the  issues  are  before  the  people  as 
the  1952  presidential  campaign  gets 
under  way.  We  are  blind  unless  we  see 
and  appreciate  that  the  only  issue  in 
that  campaign  is  foreign  policy  as  it  op- 
erates all  over  the  world  under  the  Demo- 
crats. I  have  said  repeatedly  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  and  is  an  absolute  failure.  It 
has  failed  so  badly  that  now  it  must  be 
implemented  by  armed  force.  Korea  is 
a  pitiful  example  of  foreign  policy  gone 
wrong  under  a  President  who  thumbs  his 
nose  at  the  Congress  and  declares  war 
without  getting  its  approval  as  provided 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  futile  to  protest 
against  high  taxes,  undeclared  wars,  the 
draft.  OPS  and  NPA.  and  many  other 
complaints.  The  basic  cause  of  all  our 
gripes  is  foreign  policy — nothing  else. 
And  only  an  aroused  people  can  correct 
the  mess  we  are  in. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  October  6.  1951: 
Thi  Forcottkn  Isstnt 

Republican  Party  leaders  from  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  met  In  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  to  talk  things  over.  They  were  told 
by  a  number  of  speakers  that  crime,  com- 
munism, and  corruption  are  to  be  the  big 
Issues  in  1952  and  apparently  believed  it. 


Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  crime,  corrup- 
tion, and  communism  should  be  stressed  |n 
next  years  campaign.  The  Republican  ora- 
tors will  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  criminal  syndlcatea,  the  Bolnhevlk  splea 
and  fellow  travelers,  and  the  grafters  haVe 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  New  DealeH 
and  have  had  easy  access  to  the  White  Hotiae 
during  the  New  Deal  era.  The  facts  ought 
to  be  told  and  retold  until  every  voter  t« 
aware  of  them  and  their  implications. 

But  there  is  another  issue — foreign  pol- 
icy— ttiat  touches  the  people  more  closely  a^d 
the  failure  to  stress  It  is  ominous. 

The  people  want  tax  relief.  It  la  Idle  |to 
pretend  that  they  can  have  it  except  throuth 
a  revision  of  the  foreign  poUcy  that  matgea 
tn^  t— ttrwT  today  and  higher  taxation  to- 
morrow Iticvltahle. 

The  people  don't  want  the  draft,  bat  tea 
long  as  the  present  foreign  policy  Is  purstied 
the  draft  will  continue.  ' 

The  people  want  the  threat  of  inflation 
ended,  but  the  foreign  policy  of  inviting  wiar 
everywhere  and  extending  military  and  e<*>- 
nomlc  aid  to  an  ever-growing  list  of  natioiia 
overseas  makes  Inflation  inescapable. 

The  people  want  the  war  In  Korea  ended 
and  of  the  press  preserved,  but  there  Ist't 
much  hoi>e  of  preserving  liberty  In  a  garrison 
state,  and  It  is  a  garrison  state  that  the  Ntw 
Deal  foreign  policy  Is  fastening  upon  us. 

The  people  want  the  war  In  Korea  endfd. 
but  the  Trunaan-Acheson  foreign  policy 
wont  let  us  win  or  even  get  out.  j 

Foreign  policy,  despite  Its  overwhelming 
importance,  was  the  forgotten  Issue  at  ttie 
conference  and  It  is  easy  to  see  why.  Sotoe 
of  the  conferees  were  real  Republicans  atid 
the  rest  were  Tniman  Republicans.  All  cotlld 
agree  on  the  evils  of  crime,  communlstn, 
and  corruption;  to  hear  them  denounded 
gave  a  feeling  tf  unity  that  may  have  seenaed 
genuine  to  the  participants  but  is  not  Ukily 
to  deceive  anyone  else. 

The  New  Deal  Republicans  have  had  thtlr 
way  in  the  last  three  national  conventiofcs 
and  have  led  the  party  to  successive  defeafts. 
If  once  again  the  central  political  issue  of 
otir  times — the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States — Is  regarded  as  too  hot  to  handle  In 
a  presidential  campaign,  the  Republicans  \tlll 
lose.  They  will  lose  becatise  they  wUl  hive 
ofTered  to  the  country  no  relief  Jrom  present 
ills  and  because  their  cowardly  evasion  vflll 
be  apparent  to  every  voter. 


DiMrm    Uie    Pirates    by    Making    Gerry- 
mander Impossible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  HEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEd 


i 


Friday,  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

CONOBXSS  or  TMX  UNITZD  SftATta, 

House  of   Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  10.  19S1l 
Hon.  ElCANtTKL  OELLxa.  I 

Chairman,  Committee  on  JteapporMon- 
■.nent.  New  York  City.  N.  r.  ) 

Deak  Manmt:  Thank  you  very  much  tor 
yotir  kind  invitation  to  give  me  the  opp6r- 
ttmlty  to  testify  t)efore  your  Committee  on 
Reapportionment.  This  is  far  more  consid- 
eration than  I  have  had  from  the  Albaiy 
boys.  I 

I  deeply  regret  that  official  bustnen  bOMti 
me  here  in  Washington  for  I  would  like  no^- 
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tng  better  IhAu  to  tesUfy  tn  favor  of  your 
Mn.  rterignad  to  mv«  what  little  U  left  of 
tube  And  decent  ftHBeancBt  of  congressional 
dlatrteta. 

Tta«  Dwt  bast  actkn  I  «an  take,  tb^efore, 
is  to  ask  you  to  Incorporate  this  letter  in  your 
hearings. 

Aa  you  may  know,  the  most  beinoua  exam- 
ple of  gerrymandertflg  lUM  Men  proposed  for 
our  State.  I  doubt  tbtk  tba  okl  masters  of 
cfOOiBd  and  dissolute  pontics  of  tb*  test 
century  could  have  approached  tike  flneese 
with  which  this  Altjany  gang  have  proceeded. 

Two  yens  ago  last  summer.  I  called  their 
shots  and  aeouaed  the  OaDatlttM  as  Re«p- 
portloanMot  with  doubto  dealing.  Acoord- 
tn(  to  the  Gannett  iii  wsiiapin.  one  of  tlMtr 
shouted  then  that  I  was  all  wet. 
rere  simon  pure,  he  averred,  and  I 
way  otrt  of  line  to  suggest  they  would 
■aoop  to  anything  but  strict  compliance  with 
the  loftiest  prlndpies  of  reapportionment. 

Time  and  again,  the  newspaper  records  will 
abow,  that  I  charged  the  cc>nunittee  with  a 
plot  to  terrymanrier,  and  time  and  again, 
they  have  retorted  likewise. 

Krery  charge  I  made  Las  come  true,  at  least 
If  W9  are  to  behere  the  tmerrtegly  aomrate 
•■BOiints  of  the  Gannett  news  service  on  this 
•Mbject. 

The  secret.  cUndeetlne  workings  of  this 
eooamlttee  behind  taeary  dooca  and  in  smcyte- 
flUed  rooms  have  prtrved  I  was  rl^t  in  every 
statement  and  every  prediction  1  have  made. 

They  have  produoad  the  most  disgraoeftil. 
bare-faced,  lewd,  and  rotten  plan  for  gerry- 
mandering the  cotmtry  ever  saw.  Their 
whole  pattern  follows  tba  bcrtaontal  Ukeness 
ot  a  aart  of  crooodilea. 

Bafcjie  anything  else  la  touched  upon.  It 
akoak)  be  pointed  out  that  the  reapportloo- 
mtmt  plan  of  10  years  i^o  was  cvrled  ovt 
ahoveboard  and  on  ttma.  The  opportunity 
was  gtren  to  every  candidate  for  Congress 
to  know  what  counties  he  should  run  In 
nearly  3  years  ahead  of  his  canqwign. 

oome  smart  but  shady  politicians  down  in 
my  neck  of  the  woods  remonband  how  ad- 
Taatageoos  stich  an  arrancBOM&t  was  for 
caaMdates  soeh  as  me  to  have  time  to  meet 
the  people.  They  reeanad  how  completely 
I  campaigned  tn  a  new  county  fully  a  year 
and  a  half  ahead  of  primary  day,  getting  my 
fences  pretty  well  btillt.  and  they  vowed  such 
would  never  happen  again. 

So  procrastination  was  the  weapon  these 
enemies  of  the  people  hava  canptofod.  thus 
blocking  honest  men  from  |saiiiitlin  tbsna- 
selves  to  their  proper  constituencies  time 
enough  ahead  to  get  aoqoalnted  and  friendly. 

Such  a  deliberate  delay,  tf  It  did  nothing 
•laa.  acta  as  a  dnig  upon  the  uatmal  enthusi- 
aam  the  rank  and  file  AnMrleaaa  have  for 
direct  rapiaswUIUin. 

The  osily  cbaaee  the  public  has  to  gtre 
proper  study  to  their  elected  olBclals  is  to 
know  them  thoroughly  and  completely  be- 
fore a  eaaapalgn.  In  the  case  at  our  State 
and  In  sona  othera  the  people  will  be  denied 
that  choice. 

Sddi  denial  only  serves  to  hoerease  the 
of    ruthless    political    overlords    and 
who  are  the  characters  most  detested 
in  the  popular  mind  today  In  this  cotintry. 

Howevca'.  the  New  York  crowd  has  taken 
this  into  cunning  thought  and  Is  now  using 
It  for  all  It -8  worth. 

So  much  for  the  ddaf  In  thla  terrible 
scheme  of  things  Tliat  alone  may  suOce  to 
deprive  the  people  of  our  State  oC  what  free- 
tKt>iVi..£  oandiflat^a  they  have  left  aiul  help 
plUDCe  Congress  into  an  even  greatar  nnental 
vacttom  than  tbc^  complain  <tf  now. 

The  graateat  sin  tbay  ara  aamaaltUng  is  to 

aVwigatwd  or  irregular  abapa. 

There  can  t>e  but  one  reasoin  for  any  amcix 
move  and  that  is  for  the  sake  of  dirty. 
dlabotMst.  rtaatgninf  poUtlcs.  Such 
la  atrockxia.  unrtealrahle.  and  enUxe- 
^  VMMkturaL    It  is  not  conducUve  u>  decent 


government  and  thus  would  have  great  ap- 
peal tc  these  moral  lepers. 

They  are  bent  upon  debauching,  raping. 
and  degenerating  aU  chances  of  presemng 
our  American  form  of  government  and  a  fair, 
equitable  election  system. 

There  is  nothing  a  group  of  vultures  such 
as  these  wont  stoop  to.  They  have  been  told 
lo  sabotage  up-State  Republican  confrres- 
stanal  districts  In  New  York  State  and  they 
are  doing  a  thorouiEh  Job  at  scuttling  their 
own  ship.     They  are  out  and  out  pirates. 

As  I  see  it,  and  I  have  given  this  vital 
matter  the  most  thorough  study,  there  Is 
but  one  wsy  to  stop  this  present-day  gerry- 
mandering The  Congres.s  should  pass  the 
Celier  bill  or  some  such  measure  and  pass 
It  before  these  desperados  can  comnut  the 
political  murder  ihey  pjan. 

Your  bUi  will  outlaw  for  all  time  the  ne- 
farious work  of  picayune  politicians  by  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  for  those  who  claim  to  be 
responsible  men.  not  monkeys,  to  draw  con- 
gressional districts  compactly,  contiguoualy, 
fairl>,  and   lnteUigentl>. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  zealots  who  will 
go  so  low  as  to  gerrymander,  which  is  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  human  crimes.  Is  to 
hoptle  them.  Give  them  the  only  kind  of 
treaunezit  they  know,  the  total  kind.  Shear 
them  of  power,  for  they  are  not  fit  to  use 
it  with  even  a  spark  of  decency  or  Judgment. 

Your  bill  wlU  outlaw  the  gerrymander. 
It  will  erase  that  ugly  carbuitde  from  the 
American  poUUcal  scene  and  will  eventually 
wipe  out  dictatorship  and  bossism  over  the 
honest  public  official. 

Your  hill  will  eliminate  the  danger  of 
having  distant  and  unrelated  sections  of  a 
State  represented  by  a  Congressman  who 
finds  himself  helpless  tc  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  so  many  different  segments  and 
orriipatlons.  with  widely  divergent  inter- 
ests. 

The  only  aensible  and  sane  way  to  create 
a  coofTcaslonal  district  la  embodied  within 
your  propoaai  to  concentrate  in  as  compact 
and  square  an  area  as  possible  the  confines 
of  siKh  a  disUict.  Such  a  pattern  is  betUr 
for  the  district  lt«>ll,  better  for  the  country. 
and  better  for  efficiency  In  representation 

I  do  hope  that  you  can  prevail  upon  the 
high-minded,  the  right  thinking,  and  the 
tnily  American  Membership  of  our  Congress 
to  get  busy  before  the  present  sessinn  ad- 
Joiirns  and  enact  into  law  jour  nvuch-nceded 
bill. 

If  this  is  poesible,  you  will  be  saving  Amer- 
ica and  eqjeciaily  our  own  State  from  the 
most  ravenous,  hateful,  and  vicious  wolves 
ever  to  threaten  our  civiluEation,  thoae  who 
wou/d  gez'yiixanOer  out  of  ofBce  the  duly 
elected  repreeeniatlves  at  the  Amencaii 
people. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  wlH  not  rest  tintil  you 
hare  accomplhhed  ytmr  noble  task 

W.th  best  wishes  for  roecess,  I  remain. 
Your  coUesgua. 

Orwnt  Ak'iHUK  Hall, 
Meiubrr  of  Congress. 


Rutiaa  CoBB«i«ts  Direct  ReJ  Chou's 
Actioaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  J,  KERSTEN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOnai  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Communist  seizure  of  pow- 
er in  China,  far  from  being  a  spcnta- 
neous  ac]|^on  of  the  Chinese  oeople  them* 


selres.  has  been  directed  and  proonded 
continuously  by  the  Russian  CoBBXBunlBts 
for  years. 

Ur.  Everett  S.  Allen's  fourth  artiek  of 
a  series  which  appeared  in  tttt  New  Bed- 
ford <Mass.>  Standard -Times  last  JuDe 
shows  how  the  Rtnslan  Canmuiiists 
colonifed  R«d  China. 

I  include  herewith  Mr.  Allen's  article 

which  appeared  on  June  29,  1951 : 
RvssiANs    CoLOKtaa    CaniA    srv    Iswimi    or 
OoMvxTHXRs  Who  Tsks  Krr  Poan 
fUy  Everett  8.  Allen) 

Heavy  Infiltration  of  Communist  China  by 
Russian  nationalists,  many  of  them  hand- 
picked,  rapidly  U  bringing  certain  sections  of 
the  co'anti7  under  the  iron-handed  Joriadlc- 
tlon  of  the  IT  9.  S  R,  The  Sovietlzatlon  pro- 
gram in  China  Is  erpected  by  RoKia  to  be 
oomfueted  in  2  years. 

euperimpoeltton  of  technical  advlacrs.  ctT- 
Ic  administrators,  party  nrgsiUwii,  propa- 
ganda experts  and  secret  pobee  b^  the 
Soviet — all  of  whom  work  in  hifcgioiiiMl  tti- 
Ttaory  capacity,  is  moidii^  China  toretbly 
into  the  party-line  schedule.  Planaed  Im- 
migration by  Ruaaians,  plus  improved  traaa- 
port  systems  between  Russia  and  North  Chlaa 
are  major  tools  In  this  operatu». 

Heavy-handed  experts  ikavc  started  the  job 
at  grafting  the  U  8.  6  R's  political  ptoUoao- 
phy  upon  the  society  and  eooaoray  at  China. 

The  relatumsiup  between  Comaanlst 
China  and  Russia  is  at  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem which  the  Western  n»t\^nf  must  solve. 
A  Chinese  liberal,  an  author,  eoounantad, 
"I  had  hopes  Uao  would  prove  to  be  another 
Tito.  I  felt  he  was  Chinese  first,  and  Gooi- 
munlst  afterward.  But  my  faith  la  waver- 
ing."' 

A  former  high -hanking  officer  in  Chiang's 
Army,  a  university  gradiuite,  declared.  The 
Western  Powers  still  delude  themselvss  with 
the  dangerous  dream  that  Ifao  will  one  day 
break  away  from  Moacow." 

arssiAM  AIM  paavAiuMB 

Evidence  would  point  to  the  fact  that.  al> 
though  Mao  may  have  had  difletwat  oon- 
ccpts  at  the  beginning  of  his  relationblp 
with  Stalin,  their  allUoee  now  Is  tendlag 
toward  the  Russian  aim  of  r*»^^*Tg  China  a 
completely  docile  satellite.  It  may  not  be 
succeeaful.  if  the  Conununist  regime  is  over- 
thrown, and  it  may  take  a  ooiiaidcrmbie  ttote, 
Imt  that  is  the  trend. 

And  where  Maol  goremment,  so-oallad, 
inept  and  inezpertencad  in  troD  rule  and  ad- 
ministration, might  ocncerrably 
with  a  little  an ti -Communist 
cow  is  determined  it  shall  not.  Tlie  U.  8.  8.  R. 
»  tnjectuig  U  S.  S.  H.  methods  and  men  into 
China  to  BtilTen  Mao's  bamboo  serean  hito  a 
genuine  iron  curtain  by  19&3. 

Up  to  now  Stalin's  hand  has  worked  behind 
the  f^cenes.  but  to  observers  inside  China  he 
has  gone  so  far  toward  sovletixing  by  immi- 
gration and  influence  that  it  Is  dlAcuIt  to 
conceal  the  program  longer. 

The  much -diactxssed  secret  tr^ty  of  Brt>- 
roarr  12.  1?S0.  slgnt-d  Ir  Moscow,  ts  a  maX>r 
key  to  the  unholy  alliance  which  exists  be- 
tween Mao  and  Stalin  It  was  signed  by 
ChcM  En-!al  and  Andrei  Vlshtnsky.  detegates 
plenipotentiary  of  their  reBpectlve  natlOBs. 
Both  natKms  agreed  its  terms  were  not  to  be 
jTUblldy  announced. 

TmxATT  otnms 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  tf  the  Kne- 
lish  translations  of  the  reported  treaty  which 
have  seeped  out  at  China  since  have  even  a 
vesUge  of  truth.  Theae  quote  the  treaty 
as  atating: 

1.  That  the  population  of  the  Chtnass 
People's  Republic  must,  owing  to  the  sort- 
ing lack  of  rcaouroes.  be  dimlnialMd  hy 
100  CKXi.OOO.  Since  otherwise  they  cannnt  ha 
suiitained.  Detailed  procedures  to  aeeom- 
piish  this  end  are  left  up  to  lOft 
oi  tns  Chinese  People  s  Covefumrent. 
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«.  That  Um  China—  People's  RepubUc  will 
b*  ri«pnrw1hl«  for  the  tnobillzatton  of 
10.000.000  CbiiMM  workOMn  to  assUt  Soviet 
SumU  tn  ooUectlvely  ooiiBtnicttng  Slno- 
SoTlet  military  wtablUhments  in  order  to 
"eop*  with  Unptrlalistlc  actmtles  and  ag- 
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t.  Tbat  tbe  contracting  parties  agree  to 
i«organlM  tbe  Chlnece  people's  liberation 
army  into  an  international  Communist  army 
to  be  under  the  direct  command  of  tlie  Ixlgh- 
wt  olBcer  of  tbe  Red  army. 

4.  That  the  contracting  partlea  for  the 
piapoM  of  -preventing  tofttber  \mp>eriaILstlc 
tnTaaions  and  for  coptng  ^th  the  third 
world  war."  agree  that  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  win  permit  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  staUon  troops  within 
the  ChUuise  boundary  with  a  view  toward 
•protecting  together  world  peace." 
rouit  KnxioN  mokk  soloizks 

6.  That  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  will. 
before  the  end  of  this  year  (1950>.  Increase 
the  number  of  soldiers  by  4.000.000,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  meeting  the  "Imperialistic 
act  of  aggrvMlon." 

e.  That  within  the  boundary  of  the  Chl- 
^IMM  People  ?  Republic,  the  cities  of  Pelplng, 
Tlentatn.  Shanghai.  Kwangchow.  Chang- 
aba.  Hangchow.  Kul-kan,  Chungking.  Puhu. 
Amoy.  Swatow.  and  Foochow  are  to  be  ear- 
marked as  the  central  district  to  serve  as 
residontlal  districts  for  the  "Immigrants" 
from  the  U  S.  S.  R. 

Exact  nature  of  these  Immigrants  has 
aroused  considerable  speculation,  since  some 
of  them  apparently  are  "opposite  numbers" 
for  both  district  and  provincial  Chinese  offi- 
cials. Others  are  technical  advisers  and 
secret  police  experts. 

Taipei  reported  on  March  5,  for  example, 
that  5.000  Soviet  Russians  had  arrived  In  the 
Central  China  Province  of  Hunan  to  give  the 
Chinese  Communists  practical  lessons  In 
NKVD  '.Russian  secret  police )  purge  methods. 

The  Informant,  whose  Identity  was  con- 
cealed, said.  "Soviet  Russia  wants  all  In- 
ternal reslsvance  In  China  to  be  ruthlessly 
crushed.  Moscow  feels  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists need  lessons  In  purge  techniques.  The 
Idea  is  to  make  effective  opposition  to  the 
regime  as  hard  in  China  as  it  la  In  Rusala. 
The  Russians  believe  China  can  be  Sovletlzed 
In  this  respect  in  2  years'  time. 

"The  initial  proving  ground  Is  In  six  hslen 
(counties  I  In  Hunan  Province,  native  Prov- 
ince of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Altogether,  there  are 
TJ  hslen  In  Hunan.  The  Province,  often 
called  Chinas  rice  bowl,'  has  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 84,000  square  miles,  which  makes 
It  about  the  size  of  Idaho.  The  idea  Is  that 
the  Soviet  Ru.sslans.  after  having  crushed  all 
opposition  in  the  six  counties,  will  extend  the 
Soviet-style  purge  to  12  counties  and  then 
to  others  in  the  Province.  The  Hunan  pat- 
tern will  then  be  extended  throughout  the 
country" 

■tJSSIAK  INTLCrZNCK  SHOWM 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  most  experienced  ob- 
servers that  Chinese  entry  Into  the  Korean 
war  Is  one  of  tbe  best  examples  of  Russian 
Influence  over  Mao  The  Chinese  always  have 
felt  a  sense  of  paternalism  toward  Korea  since 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  time.  Chi- 
nese armies  defeated  Japanese  Invaders  on 
Korean  soil  in  a  bloody  18-month  war  which 
co.t  20.000.000  lives  and  left  Korea  barren. 
Up  to  June  19M).  when  the  present  conflict 
started.  Korea  still  was  trying  to  rehabilitate 
a  red-Ink  economy  wrecked  by  the  ancient 
war. 

Of  all  the  areas  of  possible  conque.st  in  the 
Far  East.  Korea  was  the  least  rewarding,  the 
most  sterile.  Those  Chinese  Communists 
Twho  favored  a  military  campaign  beyond 
their  own  borders  would  rather  have  gone 
into  Indochina  or  Burma,  both  econom- 
ically important. 

But  by  Russian  direction,  either  by  per- 
suasion or  exertion  of  influence,  Mau  went 
Into  Korea.    Admittedly,  it  was  a  bright  psy- 


cbologlcal  bauble.  If  he  bad  ptished  U.  N. 
forces  Into  the  sea.  and  there  were  many — 
even  In  the  west — who  said  he  would,  he 
would  have  gained  tremendous  prestige.  But 
now.  Korea  Is  a  millstone  about  his  neck. 

There  are  many  other  signs  of  the  alliance. 
Last  December,  an  undisclosed  number  of 
Russian  ships  arrived  at  Canton  to  help  the 
Communists  In  transportation  there. 

In  April,  a  foreign  national  who  had  lived 
with  the  Russians  In  Shanghai  reported  the  . 
Rtuslans  now  colonizing  China  are  a  "gener-  i 
atlon  of  faceless  men."  He  said  tbe  new 
Russians  will  not  even  talk  to  the  old  Rus- 
sians although  the  latter  are  Soviet  citizens. 
The  informant  described  the  Sovlett  as 
"tough,  ruthless,  emotional  country  boys," 
completely  lacking  everything  but  brute 
intelligence. 

A-BOMB   PLANT  BIPOBTID  ' 

On  April  11.  guerrilla  troops  opened  Are 
on  Russian  workers  at  Whampoa  shipyards. 
In  AprU  and  May  Nationalist  sources  quoted 
rumors  Inside  Chma  to  the  effect  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  started  to  build  an  atom-bomb  plant  in 
Slnklang  Province.  The  missing  Italian 
atomic  scientist.  Pontecorvo.  was  said  to  have 
arrived  at  Tlhua.  capital  of  Slnklang.  In 
March.  In  connection  with  the  plant. 

In  this  country  a  well -Informed  Chinese 
authority  said  last  week  that  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Pelplng  is  the  superauthorlty  of 
Chinese  communism.  The  number  of  Rus- 
sians In  China,  he  added,  is  steadily  on  the 
Increase.  Already  they  are  so  ntunerous  that 
it  Is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  remain 
Inconspicuous,  a  practice  to  which  they  re- 
sorted at  first,  by  living  In  widely  scattered 

areas. 

This  corps  of  "carpetbaggers  and  lociists." 
he  said,  is  treated  as  a  group  of  distinguished 
guests.  They  ride  first-class  on  all  public 
transportation  and  are  provided  with  ample 
first-quality  food,  liquor,  and  clothing. 

They  are  technicians  and  advisers  to  ad- 
ministrative officials  In  many  cases.  "In  the 
wings  of  the  stage,  therefore."  said  the 
Chinese  observer,  "the  Russians  have  excel- 
lent and  Increasing  control  of  the  political 
and  economic  operations  of  China." 

The  Province  of  Manchuria  Is  the  first  area 
to  be  completely  sovletlzed  and  there,  thou- 
sands of  Russians  and  Chinese  live  and  work, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  although  there  Is  no 
question  of  the  Russian  superiority  in  the 
economic  marriage. 

Most  of  the  skilled  Chinese  in  Manchuria 
were  lured  there  by  attractive  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements which  offered  high  pay  and 
good  living  quarters.  They  found  neither 
existed  when  they  got  there,  but  It  Is  not 
known  that  any  ever  returned;  Nationalists 
presume  they  are  not  permitted  to  leave. 

MAO   NOT   TO   BK    TRrrSTED 

Th^re  Is  no  evidence,  Clilnese  observers 
say,  that  Mao  can  be  trusted,  even  If  he 
were  free  to  make  his  own  decisions — which 
appears  Increasingly  doubtful. 

Most  radical  theory  with  regard  to  the 
Russian  domination  of  China  Is  that, the 
Soviet  wants  the  Chinese  Army  eliminated. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  Chinese  Communist 
prisoners  of  war  have  expressed  discourage- 
ment becaiise  they  had  to  attack  without 
support,  since  Russian -promised  tanks  and 
planes  failed  to  materialize  In  Korea. 

The  factor  of  greatest  Importance  to  the 
West  In  all  this  lies  In  the  grim  prediction 
of  an  American  businessman,  who  has  lived 
and  traveled  extensively  In  China  and  who 
has  had  more  than  30  years'  aOUlatlon  with 
that  nation  and  its  people. 

"Russian  and  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
Intend  that  the  United  Statee  shall  be  de- 
stroyed ultimately,"  he  said,  "and  they  are 
confident  of  their  ability  to  accomplish  It. 

"Mao  Tse-tung  rates  Chiang  Kal-sbA  as 
his  No.  1  enemy  and  the  United  States  as 
No.  2.  Mao  has  said  neutrality  Is  a  camou- 
flage; his  philosophy  is,  "You  are  either  for 
us  or  against  us.'  ** 
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Possible 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN   i 

or  wtscoNsm  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1951 
Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin. 
Speaker,  when  communism  seized  powtr 
in  China,  the  Chinese  people  knew  littfle 
about  its  terrifying  practices.  As  a  re- 
sult many  of  them  did  not  strongly  re- 
sist communism.  Now,  however,  toe 
bloody  regime  of  Mao  Tse-tung  h|is 
shown  them  the  true  horrors  and  bar- 
barism of  communism.  And  they  atfe, 
therefore,  much  more  strongly  impell^ 
now  to  try  to  throw  off  the  Communal 
yoke. 

Mr.  Everett  S.  Allen  points  this  oMt 
in  his  fifth  article  of  a  series  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Bedford  (MasS.) 
Standard-Times  in  June.  i 

I  Include  herewith  his  article  of  Jn|ie 
30,1951:  j 

DocTLX  m  Accepting  Coicmttnibm.  Cbin^sk 
Still  Might  Bs  RxDCzmD 


(By  Fi-erett  S.  Allen) 
Communism  tn  China  may  endure  through 
inertia,  but  with  little  organized  reaistai|ce 
could  be  overthrown.  This  is  easier  to  i|n- 
derstand  If  it  Is  realized  that  communli|n. 
In  coming  to  power,  has  not  used  so  miich 
acTtual  force,  as  a  display  of  force  wh^re 
needed.  Redemption  of  China  by  the  Na- 
tionalists presumably  need  only  follow  |he 
same  tactics,  since  the  caliber  of  both  armies 
Is  substantially  the  same. 

Wherever  a  display  of  force  has  been  m4de 
by  either  side,  there  has  been  ready  submis- 
sion or  retreat  with  insignificant  casualty, 
so  that  active  resistance,  following  a  suc- 
cession of  such  stands,  could  just  as  qulcptly 
see  tbe  redemption  of  China.  | 

Traditionally  In  China,  wherever  civil  ^ar 
is  concerned,  the  armies  have  readily 
shuttled  back  and  forth  to  whichever  s|de 
for  the  moment  offered  the  better  secur^y; 
there  Is  little  question  of  allegiance  or  pr 
clple  Involved. 

wo    nZEDOlf    OF    EZPEESStDN 

Complete  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, joined  with  propagandizing  raised 
to  a  high  art,  accounts  for  the  real  strength 
of  communism  In  China.  A  high  rate(  of 
Illiteracy  forces  the  average  Chinese  cltiae^  to 
obtain  all  his  news  of  nation,  province  tod 
county  by  word  of  mouth.  Mao's  agents 
make  capital  of  ttUs  and  show  Increasing  akiU 
In  disseminating  party- line  doctrine  In  the 
guise  of  news. 

By  comparison,  the  Nationalist  Party  iins 
little  faciUty  for  propaganda- making;  ntore 
often.  It  resorts  to  dignified  sUence,  wlich 
Is  totaUy  Ineffective  when  dealing  with  an 
unlnstructed  people. 

The  church  Is  the  sole  articulate  orgaa  In 
China  to  counteract  this,  but  though  rooted 
in  the  sotind  fanning  class,  it  Is.  numerically 
insignificant  and  unprepared  for  the  qttlck 
distribution   of  efficient  propaganda.      T 

Here  in  the  words  of  the  man  much  of 
whose  mattire  life  has  been  spent  within 
China,  is  the  story  of  the  Allied  betrayal,  the 
fumbllngs  of  circumstance  which  brov|ght 
the  Communists  to  power.  ] 

Communists  adapt  their  methods  to  %hi  lo- 
cality. If  they  are  weak  in  a  given  4rea. 
they  placate  local  opposition  by  proclalx^lng 
freedom  of  religion.  This  Is  followed  soo^  by 
suppression  of  neutral  or  oppoiting  newtea- 
pers  and  the  appearance  of  atheistic  articles 
in  "liberated '  publications.  Insinuating  that 
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the  church  Is  capitalistic  and  docnlnated  by 
imperialistic  pamamamatB. 

Prlvats  aidiooto  tn  urged  to  oontlnnc.  but 
teachers  are  under  press  uri  to  attezul  indoc- 
trination cotuaea;  new  textbooks  in  many 
branches  are  lasned.  emphMtetng  Sortst- 
Insplred  reform.  Tbe  entire  coorm  In  €Me» 
Is  abolished  and  a  new  cours*  Is 
on  a  universal  ifisissi.  flnrlrtlasd 
Patriotic  songs  mm  avpfireaasd  tn  favor  ct 
Communist  marttal  music. 

nrroncanoK  contkillis 

First  eS<x-ts  then  are  to  control  Informa- 
tion. RadloB  are  confiscated,  and  latar  regis- 
tered and  rstomed.  to  permit  Ustaning  to 
public  trials  and  other  propaganda :  their  tui- 
controUed  use  is  not  permitted,  however,  and 
there  are  MTsadropplng  teams  to  report  vlo- 
latars.  Private  telegrams  are  supprosed;  re- 
bellious editors  are  removed  and  replaced  and 
printing  plants  ar?  confiscated  axid  tznioe- 
diately  set  to  work  printing  party  pamptileta. 

Propagandists  qvted  out  through  the 
country  speaking  wherever  a  group  can  be 
formed:  oratc»7  Is  new  to  China,  it  draws  a 
crowd  readily.  NatloiuJ  and  provincial 
schools  are  abeartted  by  the  party  for  "in- 
doctrination" rlanarn:  studenU  are  housed 
and  fed  gratis  and  guaranteed  jobs  upon 
being  graduated.  This  is  a  major  attraction 
In  a  country  which,  in  the  beat  at  timea,  baa 
at  least  30.000.000  unemployed. 

Fifth  columnists  meet  the  "liberators"  on 
their  arrival:  they  already  have  drawn  up  a 
list  of  the  wealth  of  each  family,  and  a  con- 
tribution based  on  this  estimate  is  levied 
Iminedlatety.  The  lists  also  furnish  a  wtirk- 
Ing  basis  for  deciding  who  is  a  despot  and 
who  Is  a  peasant.  Stores  are  obliged  to  re- 
znaln  open:  often  prices  are  fixed  and  new 
currency  Is  Issued.  Hoarding  Is  penalised, 
and  sales  taxes  are  heavy. 

Deliberate  attention  U  paid  to  tbe  tM- 
clency  of  tbe  party's  first  phase  of  "lefwm'*; 
It  Is  designed  to  look  good.  Oouglng  by 
local  crfBdals  Is  halted;  exorbitant  trans- 
portation fares  charged  by  private  companies 
are  dropped:  one-man  cotirta,  capable  of 
rendering  absoltrte  decision,  cut  through  the 
red  tape  of  their  predeceesors  and  settle 
local  disputes.  Wagea  are  equalised, 
though  scaled  Into  five  categortee 
on  party  loyalty — workers  who  mer^  s*ay 
at  their  Jobs  are  paid  the  lowest;  those  who 
cooperate  fully  or  even  become  party  mem- 
bers get  highest  compensation. 

It  mtist  be  understood  that  the  Chlneee 
people  were  not  won  over  by  communism. 
Tbey  were  docile  In  accepting  It.  because 
they  never  have  taken  any  part  In  govern- 
ment; no  one  ever  asked  or  permitted  them 
to  vote.  Always.  oOctals  have  been  changed 
without  public  notice;  there  never  has  been 
any  expendlttire  of  taxes  on  public  works. 
and  about  the  only  rettim  tbe  pe<^le  ever 
got  for  aaaeeaments  was  some  protection  fnm 
fttU-ecale  banditry. 

PKOFLS  ALWAYS  PASSnrx 

rtr  centuries  these  people  have  been  ac- 
cuatomedto  tbe  coming  and  gotag  of  armies, 
living  on  local  confiscation:  they  submit  to 
oOdaldom  without  much  thought  of  resist- 
ing graft  or  redressing  wrongs.  Tbey  never 
have  bad  a  voice  In  government,  so  when 
communism  came  they  remained  passive  as 
always. 

Moreover,  the  unemployed,  unmarried 
young  man  foxuid  an  opportunity  to  get  Into 
tbe  Communist  Army:  It  appeared  a  better 
future  than  the  utterly  bleak  one  wblcb  be 
faced  at  home.  Those  few  persons  who  were 
literate  did  not  In  any  sense  understand  the 
Conuntinlst  Party  doctrine  but  no  doubt 
foimd  its  references  to  equality  fascinating. 

"COmmtmism  tn  China."  said  the  obeerter 
who  saw  It  come,  "has  taken  advantage  at 
tbs  disorganlaatlon  ot  a  very  loosely  kntt 
toddling  toward  tbe  first  steps  at 
tble  tiiiMiimsnt  Tbe  tread  toward 
a  democratic  go?«mmant  was  tfiofulag  real 
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protnlae  when  tbe  tapmamm  tanwttoa  tbtor- 

rupted  It. 

"Ten  years  at  aggiessluu  from  wltboat 
could  have  bsssi  slosly  rqiatrsd.  but  tbe  raah 
allied  betrayal  of  tbe  reoo|slasd  govern- 
ment at  Talta.  which  resulted  In  reemitlBg 
a  hitherto  InalgnlficafBt  borde  of 
suddenly  prsssotsd  CUna  wttb 
a  formidable  enemy  within  tbe  country, 
^mnsored  by  China's  allies.  Tbns  w^  eom- 
■milsm  in  China.  foroMrty  dlSBisdlted  aa  a 
band  at  mountain  oatiaws,  bapttaed  into  rs- 
spectabillty.  Tbe  moral  effect  on  a  friend- 
ly nation  was  illsssliims  ~ 

Communism  Is  not  strang^  in  China,  not  in 
tbe  BMUiu  smas  of  strong 
For  BO  gofemmcnt  In  CSilna 
really  Integratsd  vltb  tbe  peo|de  nor  has  It 
ever  reached  efBdently  into  tbe  great  sprawl- 
ing vastaeases  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  Oommiuilsts  found  them- 
selves abrupUy  in  power,  and  with  a  crip- 
pling shortage  of  trained  personnel.  Tbey 
were  In  no  position  to  operate  railroads,  com- 
merce. Imhistry.  commnaleattDns.  or  utili- 
ties. Thus,  tbey  were  fereed  to  leave  some 
persona  of  questionable  sympathies  on  tbe 
job.  at  least  temporarily.  Tbelr  only  real 
experience  was  in  fighting,  prapaganda.  and 
sabotage,  and  although  tbeae  would  have 
done  them  little  good  in  any  other  country, 
all  three  are  of  value  in  retaining  control  at 
a  naturally  disorganized  area. 

Axics  comnacATD 

All  civilian  arms,  of  course,  have  been  con- 
fiscated; public  expteealon  has  been  sup- 
pressed and  the  death  penalty  and  cooflsoa- 
tlon  are  exercised  daily.  Since  It  Is  danger- 
ous to  eonflde  In  others,  the  Chinese  dtlaen 
Is  thwarted  at  the  outset  In  any  ^ort  to 
uziltc  in  rebellion.  Thus,  the  only  manner 
In  which  an  overthrow  might  come — with- 
out external  aid — Is  through  the  ponderous 
passive  resistance  of  the  defenseless  peas- 
antry. Naturally,  if  military  fimrtstanrr  came 
from  without,  the  united  action,  or  even  the 
continued  noncooperation  of  the  peasantry 
could  be  a  strong  force. 

Nothing  is  more  Illustrative  of  the  value  in 
war  at  citizen  opinion  than  the  European 
campaigns  of  World  War  n.  For  the  nx>st 
part,  the  Oermans  fought  In  countries  where 
the  citizenry  was  hoetUe;  they  were  accord- 
ingly sabotaged,  harassed,  confused,  and  kept 
on  the  constant  alert.  Tbe  means  by  which 
the  same  civil  populations  assisted  the  Al- 
lies were  manifold  and  a<  Inestimable  mili- 
tary value. 

Like  a  snowball.  anti-Communist  resist- 
ance In  China  needs  an  Initial  Impetus:  once 
started,  it  will  increase  In  slse  and  strength 
of  Its  own  volition  after  being  assured  that 
the  overthrow  has  a  reasonable  chance  for 
success. 


Behisd  tlie  Quaese  Iroa  Cartaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPREaSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
those  Americans  who  have  urged  the 
recognition  of  Red  China  or  who  refuse 
to  be  shocked  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Communists  there  by  Great  Britain  and 
other  coimtries  theoretically  friendly  to 
tbe  west  should  read  the  current  re- 
ports emanating  from  behind  the  Mao 
Tse-tung  inm  curtain.  In  at  least  30 
well-authenticated  cases.  Americans  and 
ot^er    nationals   have    been   ruthlessly 


seized  by  the  Chinese  Red  authoriti« 
and  no  word  whatever  of  their  fate  has 
leaked  through  to  their  famihes  or 
friends. 

Prominent  on  this  list  are  Protestant 
and  CaUxrfic  missionaries,  whose  princi- 
pal crime  again.st  the  Chinese  Reds  ap- 
pears to  have  t>eeD  their  deiermination 
to  bring  religioios  doctrine  and  ethical 
teachings  to  the  people  of  their  com- 
munities. Businessmen,  too.  have  dis- 
appeared. 

In  the  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries of  central  Europe,  the  leaders  make 
a  great  pretense  of  observing  the  forms 
of  prosecution,  trial,  and  sentence,  de- 
spite their  obvious  denial  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary prmciples  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  The  Chinese  make  no 
bones  whatever  of  their  wholesale  dis- 
regard of  personal  liberties,  and  do  not 
so  much  as  bother  tc  offer  even  a  vestige 
of  the  western  concept  of  fair  trial.  To 
consider  the  recognition  of  so  barbarous 
a  regime  is  unthinkable  in  this  era  of 
wotid  crisis,  and  those  who  advocate  ii 
*re  wise  to  silence  their  views. 


A  Diplomat  Retires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NTW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  25.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  In- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohoiks- 
sioNAL  Recc«d  the  attached  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
October  1,  1951.  entitled  "A  Diplomat 
Retires": 

A  Diplomat  Rrnxzs 

The  United  State*  Foreign  Service  loses 
one  of  its  dutstandlng  diplomats  today, 
when  Norman  Armotir  retires  after  3«  years 
in  Government  poets  This  is  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  pay  due  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  American  clvU  serv- 
ants of  otir  time,  but  also  to  point  a  moral. 
In  these  days  when  the  State  Department 
and  all  that  belongs  tc  It  are  being  so  un- 
justly— and  sometimes  dishonestly — crltl- 
ctasd.  It  Is  well  for  all  of  us  to  be  reminded 
that  otir  Porelgn  Service  bas  men  of  tbe 
caliber  of  Norman  Armour  The  gibe  of 
"cookie-pusher"  becomes  silly  when  one 
stuaies  career*  like  his,  with  devoted  service 
t^^^^*^lwp  from  Imperial  Petrograd  to  tbe 
rtrategic  oil  capital  of  Caracas.  Venezuela. 
Buch  careers  rarely  bring  public  notice,  be- 
cause they  are  held,  by  voluntary  choice. 
within  strictly  official,  diplomatic  limits. 
Otir  spectacular  envoys  are  more  likely  to 
be  tbe  businessmen-contributors  to  the 
party  chest  rather  than  the  career  man  for 
whom  diplomacy  Is  a  profession. 

Like  all  professionals,  the  true  reward 
and  the  judgment  that  one  really  valties 
come  from  colleagTies.  T*iere  Is  no  diplomat 
In  the  American  service  more  highly  regard- 
ed than  Norman  Armour.  For  years  be  has 
bt-en  a  model  of  the  .■American  envoy  at  his 
best.  This  is  a  matter  of  training,  knowl- 
edge. Judgment,  the  preparation  of  reports, 
the  administration  of  embajsies.  and  (bow- 
ever  tMully  this  may  maice  the  critics  Icell 
of  tact  and  social  gifts.     To  be  first  class  In 
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reality,  u  well  as  In  fird**.  requlirea  quaU- 
U«a  aJid  t*ienui  o£  excepUonai  tirder 

Norman  Armotj-  has  b«!n  one  of  the  best. 
He  came  back  from  retirement  twice  at  tbe 
call  of  duty  Such  men  are  too  valuable  to 
let  go,  but  ttola  time  tltbounh  he  te  emi- 
nently capable  of  carrrlnK  on.  onw  mutt 
vteb  bim  tiM>  rest  tliat  be  ba*  merited. 


The  "Jhnmi"  Iy  AkminiuB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaixMN 
IN  THE  ROCSK  OF  RIPRESIWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  ri.  195 J 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thj  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oretjcnian: 

TSI    'THBKAT"    to    ALt'iOWTJM 

Deltome  Moblliaer  Cbarles  E.  Wllaor'3 
••threat"  to  aluminum  production  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  sounds  like  the  half-baked 
result  of  Inaoe^uaM  information,  special 
interest  pressures,  or  both.  This  newspap«'r. 
however,  declines  to  get  excited  until  It  can 
be  determined  what  Is  behind  the  proposal 
that  the  aluminum  ct^mpanies  Inform  Wilson 
of  tlM  oost  of  moTlng  some  of  tbelr  units 
elsewhere. 

It  would  be  sheer  nonsen.se  to  relocate 
existing  pot  lines  or  build  new  ones  In  areas 
where  power  sourres  would  hnve  to  be  de- 
veloped which  woulcl  reflect  costs  to  the  com- 
pani««  greater  tiuin  the  combuied  ooata  c( 
Columbia  River  hydro  and  new  steam  planns. 
It  would  also  be  a  poor  Investment  for  the 
Government,  which  now  needs  and  will  al- 
ways need  asstottnc*  to  Its  run-of-t he-river 
hydro  plants  in  the  form  of  standby  steam 
feneration. 

Senator  GtrT  Co«doWs  rusplclon  that  Mobl- 
liaer  Wilaon's  mysUfyUig  proposal  may  have 
origknai«d  with  the  aluminum  companies 
themselves,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  needs  to 
be  explored.  The  aluminum  manufactun?ra 
are  as  well  awar*  aa  are  the  people  of  the 
Nortbwwt  that  it  is  not  a  heaitby  situation 
for  the  reeiun  ^c  have  more  than  half  the 
production  of  electricity  from  the  Govern- 
ments CXiUunbia  River  system  going  Icito 
aluminum.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the 
sale  of  such  a  huge  block  of  power  to  alunil- 
uum.  while  new  and  diversified  iiuiustnes 
iiave  been  discouraged  from  entering  tlM  aiea 
because  of  the  power  shortage . 

Nevertbeleas.  the  Columbia  Basin  ofrert  tbe 
na&tiral  and  miost  advantageous  long-time 
borne  for  alumluum.  which  requires  viut 
amounts  o!  electricity  but  few  workmen  in 
ita  prtmaiy  manufacture  No  oti^er  river 
basin  or  area  supplied  with  otiier  fuels  can 
compete  in  rates  ol  power  production  or 
power   volume  yet  to  be  developed. 

TtM  aluxnlnum  companies  may  desire  to 
erefiie  a  more  favorable  pviblic  reception  to 
their  potrar-consumlug  operations  in  tbe 
face  of  a  rcfionai  brown-out;  they  may  even 
toe  wiiUnc  to  go  anywhere,  in  this  emersency, 
if  aestired  prime  contracts  to  supplant  ttie 
Interrupttbie  contracts  which  tbe  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  w«a  forced  to  cut  beck 
because  of  this  summers  drought.  But 
Atooa  and  the  oUaer*  did  not  come  to  the 
Morthweet  by  accident,  and  the  future  power 
bcnellta  of  the  reiglCMi  are  evident. 

XxaminaUon  of  the  siuiatlon  probably  mil 
■bow  that  the  Ooyemment  can  buud  or  suh- 
iMiae  construction  of  steam  plants  tu  tills 
afsa  to  firm  up  the  hydro  supply  wttb  greai^er 
taiM  advantage  to  the  aluminum  companiae 


and  more  benefit  to  the  rWeral  tn  vestment 

than  would  be  the  case  If  the  units  were 
moved.  Tbe  annual  conRreasional  rel 
to  maintain  the  schedules  for  CoiumI 
construction  neoeB.sary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
heavy  industry  and  the  expanded  Northwest 
population  is.  of  course,  the  baele  UiMMu. 
Low  water  and  mobilization  iuvs  nade  the 
I^oblem  acute. 

This  situation  arising  from  Wilson's  pro- 
poaal— which  is.  after  alU  only  a  request  for 
more  information — certainly  requires  that 
the  Northwest  review  its  power  pvBgnun  end 
lay  ail  the  ran.s  including  the  orverhalance 
Of  altmiinum  power  demand,  on  the  table. 
It  is  no  time  for  factional  bid 


A  SuTTey  of  New  CoastructMB  w 
Westdicster  Coatity 


EXTENSION  OP  REifARKS 

nr 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

TuescUiJi,  Sevtember  25,  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Congsks- 
sioNAi.  Record  the  attached  article  from 
the  Westchester  Realtor,  August  1,  1951. 
entitled  "A  Survey  of  New  Construction 
In  We.stchester  County": 

A  StJRvET  or  New  CosfSTaocnoai  Of 

Westchestex  CotTirrr 

(By   John   W.   Lane,   president,  Westcheeter 

County  Really  Board) 

A  survey  of  new  ctmstrtjctlon  In  West- 
chester County  by  the  Westchester  County 
Realty  Board,  covering  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1950.  to  July  1,  1981.  shows  an  un- 
usual amount  of  bulldlni  activity. 

The  total  number  of  one-family  dwellings 
bunt  during  the  18- month  period  was  6,038. 
In  the  first  8  months  of  1950,  2.003  one- 
family  houses  were  built.  The  last  6  months 
prcKluced  2.233  units,  our  record  for  tbe  post- 
war period  The  ftrst  6  months  of  1951 
showed  1.802  one-family  houses  constructed. 

In  compnxison.  the  first  half  of  1951  Is 
only  10  percent  below  the  same  period  of 
1950  Pull  eflTects  of  regxilatltm  X  are  not 
indicated  because  of  commitments  Issued 
prior  tc  October  12.  1950.  which  continued 
throtjgh  the  last  two  6- month  periods.  The 
figures  also  indicate  good  volume  despite 
regulation  X,  especlaiiy  in  higher-priced 
homes 

VACaMcxss  uMDca  7  psicsmr 

Our  survey  further  shews  that  the  pur- 
chase of  these  6.U38  new  houses  has  been 
heavy  pertJentagewlse.  The  number  of  va- 
cant new  houses  throughout  the  country  as 
of  July  1  is  tinder  400  or  leas  than  1  percent 
of  the  totnJ  Acceptance  by  the  public, 
therefore,  continues  very  high 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  sur- 
vey shows  only  new  construction;  not  the 
remarksibie  record  of  used-home  sales  In  the 
county.  Oemaud  for  new  and  used  bouses 
continues  to  be  very  good,  and  the  marltet 
shows  a  healthy  condition. 

During  the  18-morth  period,  4.41J  apart- 
ment units  were  built  While  our  tttrrey 
does  not  Indicate  the  percentage  of  prteately 
ftnanced  buildings  to  Oovernment'^wanuii- 
teed  aoanclug,  we  know  the  latter  is  higher. 

AWSWn  TO  tKNT  CONTXOI, 

With  10. .^79  family  accommodations  In 
apartments  and  one-famiiy  houses  proyMad 


to  IS  months,  certainly  the  arrumect  for 
tent  control  becomes  very  thin  indeed.  | 
Dollar  aoBotrnta  in  the  charts  indicate  onl^ 
|h«  pacBrtk  value  rather  than  actual-sales 
talue,  Tbe  board  estimates  that  permit 
taitie  represents  only  00  percent  of  tru# 
talue.  I  . 

Bearing  this  In  mind.  •31.899.000  Of  come 
aierclal  and  industrial  cuastnsetftosi,  Uiulad^ 
ing  alteration  work,  diaplaye  a  reflMSftattt 
Activity  In  this  phase  of  bulMlnc.  [ 

Demand  for  nuxlcm  one-floor  factorr 
ipace  is  very  high.  Existing  buildings  have 
ijoyed  pronounced  activity.  Plant  expanf 
and  commercial  activity  as  a  result 
atrallEatlon  is  becoming  a  greater  fa 
ottr  county.  Large  corporations  are  moir^ 
»8  to  Westchester  County  In 
number 
Our  growth  ta  solid,  steady,  and  abl^ 
financed,  and  we  look  forward  to  s  coutlnuaf 
tlon  of  this  normal  expansion  which  ks  otiri. 


I 


Tke  LaaJ  umi  tke  People— Put  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

EN  THB  HOU8B  OP  REPRBSKMTAl.lVXS 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Si^eake^, 
tmder  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re<- 
xnarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the  folj- 
lowing  address  by  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief, 
tTnited  States  Soil  Conservation  iJervlc^, 
fkt  the  missionary  conference  of  &4.ethodf- 
Ist  ministers  of  the  Southeast  at  Lak)s 
JumlOBka.  N.  C,  July  21. 1»S1 :  | 

Thk  Lako  km  TKZ  paoPLS  I 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  meet  w.th  yr^i 
Sninisters  of  the  gospel  concerned  vrlth  this 
fweUarc  of  people  whoee  very  life  depends 
ion  the  fruiUulnees  of  tbe  soU. 

There  are  many  texts  for  sermoat  In  tliie 
Bible,  which  tell  of  man's  depend>mce  ofi 
productive  land.  One  could  select  froiii 
onan's  experience  on  earth  many  texts, 
^hich  reveal  specifically  how  ge  eratlone 
|BMa  have  suffered  penalties  of  deprlvai 
.want,  and  cxUe  when  they  wasted  th«tr  ' 
jgivcn  heritage  of  fruitful  land — when. 
tuaUy.  they  sinned  against  the  land  by  ml4- 
uaing  and  abusing  it. 

Poor  land  makes  poor  people  aud 
peopte  make  poor  c<MBcregatlons  in 
church.  IKan  Uvea  not  by  bread  ali>ne.  b\it 
bread  he  must  have  to  live.  Ifosea  hap 
jsound  reeeon  when  he  assured  the  :hlldreli 
of  Israel  that  in  the  Promised  Land  tibm 
shotild  "eat  bread  without  scaicenessf* 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  "  has  heeh 
a  primary  suppllcaUan  at  Chrtottaiis  dowh 
throt^h  the  centtirlee.  i 

BSXAO  COMXS  raOM  THX  LAND 

Bread  cornea  from  the  soil  and  fi-om 
,  where  else,  as  doca  the  great  bulk  of  c  ur  fc 
all    of    our    wood    products,    cottoti, 
leather,  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats      If 
tail  in  our  stewardahip  of  the  land  wliich  tl^ 
Creator  provided  as  the  source  of  (ur  foa^ 
and  raiment,  we  inevitably  must  go  hv 
and    barefoot.    Alth0H|k    htatoriaaa 
flarteiy  to  have  overtookad  this  relat 
ikatween  land  and  people,  the  civUlwd 

e  strewn   with  monumente  to  men's  U^- 
lOTldeut  uae  of  the  land. 
Almost  wtchout   emjitinsi.  the   efti 
tione  that  bava  «an»  aad  gamt  Mt 
ithem  mat  egpes   <$t  vaMad  immt.    Thegr 

laMe  to  lesiat  invaskai  as  kwf  as  their  lao(l 
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productlTe.  They  declined  and  fell  as 
the  land  became  unproductive  throi^ 
overuse  and  was  no  long»  able  to  support 
a  progressive  and  prosperoiu  civilization.  I 
am  not  contending  that  soil  eroalon  was  en- 
tirely re^KHieible  for  the  decUne  and  fall 
of  all  the  ancient  clvUlxatlons  that  came  to 
grief.  Some  of  them,  as  w*  know,  declined 
because  of  wars  and  morals  and  economic 
decay.  But  I  do  say  that  misuse  and  abuse 
of  the  land  played  a  vital  roie  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  eome  of  these  clvUlxatlons.  and 
that  this  mistreatment  of  the  land  played  a 
much  more  Important  role  than  most  his- 
torians see^  to  realise. 

■nSKMr   HBKD    FALL    Or    SOMS   CnriLIXATIOMS 

There  has  been  much  canvlncing  evldaaea 
of  this.  ArcheotoglBts.  for  example,  had  to 
dig  18  to  28  feet  in  plsices  to  reach  tb«t  tops 
of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Um  once 
great  city  of  Antloch  In  Syria,  where  the 
Apostle  Paul  stnoggled  so  hard  In  getting 
the  Christian  religion  established.'  They 
were  covered  by  the  debris  of  erosion,  washed 
down  from  neighboring  mountains. 

On  his  rettim  some  years  ago  from  the 
excavation  of  the  theater  at  ancient  Cor- 
inth. Dr.  T.  L.  Shear,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, told  me  that  in  order  to  uncover  the 
structure,  they  bad  to  dig  40  feet  through 
sou  washed  down  from  tbe  adjacent  hlll- 
Bldes  where  most  of  the  vegeutlon  had  been 
removed  by  goats. 

In  Asia.  Africa,  aud  southern  Burope  are 
found  areas  where  there  now  ts  much  bar- 
rea  and  desolate  land.  Some  of  theee 
•  ■«•■•.  eeats  of  former  great  empires,  nosr 
support  only  a  half,  a  third,  or  leas  of  their 
former  poptilatlan;  and  they  support  that 
reduced  population  at  a  vwy  low  and  pre- 
carious standard  of  living.  Tou  have  but 
to  examine  the  land  as  It  is  today  to  see  why 
these  regions  are  no  longer  capable  of  sv^- 
porting  a  well-fed  aad  prosperous  people 
and  a  progressive  clvUlzatlon.  The  poverty 
and  backwardness  of  the  people  in  many 
areas  are  indicative  ot  tbe  poverty  of  the 
land.  Ip  general,  you  will  find,  if  the  coun- 
tries are  explored  in  detail,  that  most  of 
tbe  topeoll  has  been  stripped  from  the  up- 
bUMk.  although  the  valleys  in  many  places 
still  contain  ccmslderable  productive  allu- 
vial sou. 

When  the  world  was  younger.  Its  smaller 
poptilatlon  was  t>etter  able  to  stand  such 
waste,  with  people  making  adjustments 
through  migrations  to  rich,  undeveloped 
lands  that  lay  beyond  the  next  range  of 
mountains  or  across  the  sea.  But  the  time 
1.1  long  since  past  when  man.  anywhere  in 
the  dvlllaed  world,  can  afford  such  extrava- 
gance in  the  use  of  his  most  priceless  herlt- 
sge — productive  land.  The  world  of  today  Is 
fast  maturing  and  must  assume  mature  re- 
sponsibility for  its  remaining  supply  of  pro- 
ductive land  and  other  resources  If  millions 
are  not  to  pwlsh. 


SIOK  IN   THX  UNrrXD  STATKS 

The  history  ca  land  exploitation  and  soli 
waste  right  here  in  our  own  country  is  by 

now  s  familiar  story  to  most  of  you.  When 
oxir  forefathers  settled  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  later  pushed  westward  toward 
ths  Pacific  Ocean,  there  waa  a  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  good  laud,  virgin  tim- 
ber, clear  streama.  flab,  and  game.  It  Is 
understandable  that  warnings  f  *»ft  huat- 
wasting  farming  asetbodB  by  even  such  eml- 
MBMS  men  aa  Oeorge  IVarttaigton  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  should  have  gone  unheeded  In  the 
tempting  pursuit  of  territorial  development 
and  free  land  across  the  continent. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  before  we 
woke  up  to  what  was  going  on — an  awaken- 
ing that   has  come  almost  entirely  in  our 


own  generation — we  allowed  something  like 
half  of  our  productive  land  to  tw  damaged 
by  erosion,  millions  of  acres  of  It  so  severely 
as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  further  Immediate 
practical  cultivaUon.  As  a  result,  we  have 
left  today  In  the  United  Sutes  only  about 
400,000.000  to  500,000,000  acres  of  high- 
grade  cropland,  as  well  as  we  in  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine. This  Includes  considerable  land  not 
now  in  cultivation  which  U  suiUbie  for  cul- 
tivation. AU  but  about  100.000,000  acres  of 
this  limited  supply  of  good  land  is  subject 
to  erosion  or  other  fonns  of  depreciation 
when  tiaed  without  adequate  aafegtiards. 
Also.  mlUions  of  acres  of  rangdand  have 
suffered  erosion  damage  and  loas  of  produc- 
tive capacity. 


'  Bennett.    H.    H .    Soil   Conservation,    pp. 
25  27.     McOraw-Hlll.  New  York.  1989. 


Tvaarnns  rwx  noc  agadtbt  i 

We  bsops  nwkr  reosarkable  ilHdss  te  sod 
and  water  oooaervatlon  in  recent  yeera,  but 
stiU  hav«it  closed  the  gap  between  the  rate 
of  sou  loss  solI  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
safeguarding  our  land  through  soU  conser- 
vation. We  are  stiU  loelng  biuidreds  of 
thotisands  of  acres  d  land  every  year — prob- 
ably not  less  than  500,000  acres — throagh  tbe 
process  of  tmneeessary  eroslcm  which  dam- 
ages many  areas  beyond  further  practieal 
immediate  cultivation.  That  Is  because  we 
are  not  yet  practicing  true  conservation  on 
all  our  land.  In  fact,  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  prac- 
ticing full  and  complete  conservation  farm- 
ing on  their  land — and  untU  this  ts  done, 
erosion  Is  Ukely  to  continue  In  some  degree. 

X  meatkitt  tbeea  fbets  now,  not  to  dlssDoat 
In  any  way  the  fine  progress  that  is  bslag 
made  in  getting  on  with  the  soil  and  water 
conaervatlon  Job.  but  by  way  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  we  cannot  at  any  dme  af- 
ford to  be  too  complacent  about  the  prob- 
lem, since  the  main  Job  still  lies  ahead. 
Certainly  we  mtist  not  slacken  our  efforta 
(»  cease  our  conservattoil  educational  work. 
through  the  schools,  the  chuixhes,  and  by  aU 
other  available  means.  Some  of  the  an- 
clent  peoples  I  have  mentioned  started  con- 
servatice  work  as  they  saw  their  land  slip- 
ping away  from  them;  but  apparently  they 
not  only  started  too  late — after  much  of  their 
best  land  had  been  wasted  or  damaged  al- 
most beyond  repair — they  also  failed  to 
reeogniae  the  need  for  doing  a  complete  con- 
servation Job  and  for  halting  such  ruinous 
practices  as  n  iiigisaiim  and  stripping  the 
timber  from  their  remaining  sloping  lands. 

Today,  we  cannot  plead  Ignorance  of  either 
the  problem  of  eroalon  and  water  waste  or 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. We  have  meastired  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem, located  and  mapped  the  various  prob- 
lem areas,  and  perfected  the  conservation 
tools  for  ooplng  with  it.  I  am  referring  to 
the  comparatively  new  science  of  soil  eow- 
servation,  built  on  the  basic  principle  of 
treating  each  acre  of  land  according  to  Its 
needs  and  using  each  acre  according  to  Its 
eapabUitles. 

Modem  soli  conservation  is  based  on  (a> 
sound  land  use  and  (b)  treatment  of  the 
land  with  all  the  proven  appropriate  mea- 
stjres  needed  to  keep  It  permanently  produc- 
tive while  in  use.  It  means  tarradng  land 
that  needs  terracing:  and  contouring,  strip 
cropping,  and  stubble-mulching  the  land  In 
need  of  this  kind  of  protection,  alaag  wtth 
supportlog  pnctices  of  crop  rotatloas^  coaar 
crops,  stabilizing  outlets  tar  easfss  water. 
building  farm  f>onds.  loeatton  'faras  roads 
and  fences  as  nearly  on  the  contour  as  prac- 
ticable, planting  steep.  higiiJy  erodlble  land 
and  shallow  soil  to  grass  or  trees,  deveiop- 
mant  of  good  pastures,  and  devoting  good 
aaasgament  to  thent  sftes  they  have  t>een 
developed. 

lioitam  sou  conservation,  moreover,  con- 
sists of  doing  theee  and  still  other  necessary 
things.    Where  the  land  is  too  wet.  It  eaUs 


for  careful  water  control,  with  'uU  conaldera. 
tlOD  given  to  fish  and  wildlife  needs.  Where 
tbe  climate  U  too  dry.  modem  soil  conserva- 
tion calls  for  irrlgacicn.  If  the  laud  is  sub- 
)ect  to  wind  erosion.  It  calls  for  wind  strip* 
cropping,  tree  planting,  growing  cover  crops, 
and  stubble-mulch  farming.  If  the  plant 
nutrients,  lime,  and  humus  supply  of  the 
sou  have  been  depleted,  it  calls  for  fertUixa- 
tlon  and  addition  of  lime  and  orfanlc  mat* 
ter;  If  water-8o:iible  salts  have  accumu- 
lated In  toxic  ciuantities.  as  in  parts  of  the 
West,  it  calls  for  drainage  and  leaching  out  of 
the  salts  by  fioodlng  And  modem  soU  «»n- 
ssrrstion  calls  also  for  the  use  of  the  most 
adaptable  varieties  of  crops  as  well  as  the 
most  efflaent  of  adaptable  tools  available  to 
fanners.  In  other  wards,  it  meana  w^g  Isnd 
wtthtn  Its  capabilities  las  tmpoaed  by  na- 
ture) and  treating  it  accordiag  to  tts  naeds 
{resulting  from  mans  use  of  the  land,  or, 
perhaps,  abuse  of  the  land  > . 

Modcmi  soli  conservation  likewise  in- 
cludes, for  flood  contrcl  and  reservoir  pro- 
tection, treatment  of  whole  watersheds  with 
the  right  combinations  of  practices,  lam) 
use.  and  small  structures  in  the  smaller 
watersheds  where  flood  waters  start.  Ap- 
plied at  the  right  time  and  place,  such  water- 
sheds treatment  saves  soil  and  reduces  flood 
and  sedimentation  c:ams.ee.  puts  water  in 
the  soil  for  plant  use  and.  where  conditions 
are  tsvorable.  in  ground-water  reservoirs. 
sad  otherwise  benefits  general  farm,  indtu- 
trtsl.  and   municipal   water   users. 

This  sound,  acre-bv-acre  soil  conservation 
is  baasd  on  painstaking  research  dating  back 
to  1989.  and  on  some  18  years  of  appllcstton 
and  wse  of  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices and  BSsStoods  by  farmers  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  Since  1937, 
when  the  first  farmer -oreanlxed  and  farmer- 
managed  soil  conservation  district  anywhere 
was  established  riitht  here  In  Anson  County, 
K.  C  these  conservation  measures  have  Ijeen 
spiled  to  tbe  land  by  landholders  In  such 
districts,  with  the  technical  assistance  they 
request  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Ksch  farm,  and  each  flpld  on  the  farm,  is 
treated  and  subsequently  maintained  ac- 
cordiag  to  a  complece  conservation  plan 
worked  out  by  the  farmer  and  the  technician 
out  on  the  land — not  in  an  office.  This  plan, 
in  turn,  is  based  on  a  detailed  land  capa- 
bUlty  survey,  or  land  inventorv.  which  shows 
the  best  and  safest  use  of  every  acre,  ta  de- 
termined by  such  factors  as  the  soil,  slope, 
climate,  amount  of  erosion,  and  susceptl- 
bUlty  to  sroBlon,  and  so  on. 

TAMM  n,Ajrs  ros  son.  coN5E3v.*Tro3«  costfi-xtx 

ON   250,000.000  ACXES 

At  this  time,  approximately  a  million 
farmers  In  the  48  States,  Alaska.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir^n  Iii?.nds  have 
such  farm  plans  already  made  of  their  farms. 
or  have  taken  steps  to  have  their  farms 
planned;  and  an  estimated  half  a  million 
others  have  delayed  the  filing  of  formal 
requests  for  plannljig  services  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  district  supervisors.  Final 
accomplishment  figures  for  the  first  half 
Of  the  1951  calendar  year— to  July  1 — are 
not  yet  available,  but  we  estimate  that  the 
conservation  farm  plaz»  to  July  1  will  cover 
approximately  2S2jOOa,000  acres,  of  wliich 
about  143.000.C00  acres  liave  been  treated 
with  conservation  practices  as  needed.  Aiid 
detailed  conservation  surveys  have  been 
made  to  date  on  an  estimated  nearly  375,- 
000.000  acres. 

And  now.  with  fanners  in  soil  conserva- 
tion dlswrlcts  ftirther  speeding  up  their  coa- 
senration  planni-ig  through  group  action — 
nelgtibors  getting  together  and  doing  their 
initial  planning  as  a  gro.ip  so  the  ■»— ^■^♦"e 
sou  conservationist  can  work  with  several 
farmers  at  once — it  appears  that  not  fswar 
than  2.000.000.000  farmers  and  ranchers  ha«s 
taken  some  action  toward  carrying  out 
pletelf    coordinated   soU   conservatioa 
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on  their  TarM.  In  other  words,  these  tbou- 
aands  of  runners  and  ranchers  are  either 
mctlre  or  are  ready  for  action  m  the  Oeld 
of  modern  soil  conseryation;  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  e«Blly  another  mUlion  In  soil 
-tonservation  districts  are  Interested  In  the 
work. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


»On.   CON»»VATION    DWnUCTS   WBT   OLAMPLS  OV 
OKMOCaACT  Of  ACTION 

Farmers  iif  the  Nation  «o  far  hare  organ - 
laed  approximately  2,S30  aoU  conaertatlon  dln- 
trjcts      They  include   more  than  foiir-fifths 
of  all  our  farms  and  three-fourths  of  all  the 
land  in  farma  In  the  United  Statea.  airount- 
ln«  to  a  total  of  about  i;B8.000.000  acres 
North  Carolina  is  high  on  the  list  of  8tat<s 
m  district  orgaalaation    with  »5  percent  oi 
Its  farm   land   and  93  percent   of   lt»   tumia 
Within  district  boundaries  as  ot  June  1.  this 
year.    Virtually  all  of  the  oth«r  southeastern 
States  are  three-fourths  or  more  covered  by 
sou     conaerratjon     dlatrtcts.     .Alabama    and 
South    Carolina    being    100    percent    within 
iUatrlcts. 

Probably  the  present  method  ol  furnlsn- 
ing  technical  assistance  to  soU  conservation 
dUtrlcts.  where  farmers  and  ranchers  set  up 
and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  districu.  is 
the  best  example  of  democracy  in  action  that 
we  can  find  anywhere  on  earth.  The  oi- 
ganizaUon  of  aoll  conservatKJn  districts  rep- 
reeents  a  dlacinctive  step,  not  only  in  our 
conservation  program  but  also  in  democratic 
govtsmment.  These  districu  are  democratic 
Institutions,  whoee  affairs  are  managed  by 
locally  elected  neighbors  pursuant  to  pm- 
▼isions  of  State  enablmg  laws  but  beholden 
to  no  Federal  or  other  outside  authority. 

They  have  progruns  of  worlt  that  are  drawn 
up  hy   their   governing   bodies,   assisted    by 
technicians  and  sciensisU  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  other  agencies.     They 
are  doing   an  excellent   Job  of  getting   the 
farmers  within  their  boundarlea  to  practice 
conservaUoc.     In   abort,   these   districts   are 
local     I'ovemmenui     agencies — State    agen- 
ctj»_oii  which  we  must  depend  to  get  this 
conservation  Job  don«.   and  get  It   done   on 
time.     Our  preeent  »oU  and  water  con8fc.-va- 
tion  program  is  definitely  a  reform,  as  well 
as  a  nation-wide  technical  program  uosed  on 
a  new  science  <the  science  of  soil  conserva- 
tion ) .    In  relation  to  the  impcaxance  of  our 
natural  resources.  It  U  the  equivalent  of  a 
great  national  reformation  (which,  however. 
U  still  not  great  enough).    With  respect  to 
land  use  and  p»-otection.  It  amounts  to  an 
a^lcultural  revolution  zwver  previously  ap- 
proached. 

So  we  see  that  this  system  of  modern  soil 
conservation,  operating  through  local,  demo- 
cratic dlstrtctB,  does  not  end  with  th<;  physical 
measures  put  on  the  land.  It  doesnt  stop 
with  the  terraces  or  diversions  that  are  built, 
the  kudEu,  serlcea  lespedeza,  or  Suiter's  grass 
which  are  grown,  or  the  farm  ponds  or  wUd- 
Xlit  borders  which  becotr»e  part  of  the  rural 
landscape  It  goes  far  neyond  those  physical 
aspects,  as  bastcaily  important  as  they  are.  to 
both  the  physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of 
people — ^those  who  actually  till  the  soil,  as 
well  aa  all  the  rest  of  us  who  depend  on  lu 
products. 

Men  and  women  who  normally  would  have 
little  or  no  concern  about  such  a  matter  as 
aoll  erosion  are  spending  considerable  time 
and  energy  these  days  In  support  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  They  are  beginning  to 
see  that  their  own  future  Is  founded  on  pro- 
ductive land.  They  have  discovered  that 
good  land,  duly  safeguarded  against  erosion 
aatf  •galnit  OTercropplng.  overgrazing,  or 
VMstefuI  timber  stashing,  is  something  a  man 
i^fMl  his  family  can  see,  and  feel,  and  count 
on,  to  a  very  great  extent,  through  periods  of 
QtKrtii*  M  well  as  m  times  of  proaperlty.  The 
ia«a  «Kt«nds  beyond  the  farmer.  Through- 
out our  society  there  is  developing  a  deeper 
ivapoet  and  appreciation  for  predvetlve  land 
aa  ■  source  of  strength  and  well-being. 


Tbc  UmI  aid  the  People— Part  II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLABOIU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 


Wednesday.  October  10,  1951 
Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  H  H  Bennett,  Chief, 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
at  the  missionary  conference  of  Meth- 
odist fnlnlsters  of  the  Southeast,  at  LAke 
Junaluska.  N.  C.  July  21.  1951: 

AND  FLOODS  CONTlNTJg  TO  HARASS  tTS 
Today,  for  exaniple,  when  pe<^le  over  the 
country  read  about  such  a  disastrous  flood 
as  that  which  has  Just  swept  down  across 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  they  are  more  aware 
than  they  used  to  be  of  the  tremendous  low 
In  our  productive  resources  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  Itemised  dollar-<lamage  to  urban 
property,  railroad  bridges,  highways,  manu- 
facturing and  processing  plants,  etc.  More 
people  now  underbtand  that,  over  and  above 
the  currently  growing  crops  that  are  ruined 
by  floodwaiers.  there  U  formKlable  damage 
to  uncounted  acres  of  good,  productive  farm 
land  from  floodwater  erosion  and  bvuying  of 
good  land  under  sand  and  gravel  and  other 
flood  debris. 

Conservationists  do  not  claim,  of  course, 
that  all  floods  can  be  prevented,  but  it  is 
Jtnown  through  experience  that  such  con- 
servation practices  as  contour  cultivation, 
growing  soil-holding  grass  crops  on  steeply 
sloping  land,  and  other  safeguarding  meas- 
ures used  throughout  a  given  watershed  or 
group  of  watersheds  do  reduce  floods.  Al- 
though actual  figures  had  not  been  compiled 
when  I  left  Washington.  Soil  ConservaUon 
Service  men  in  the  Kansas- Missouri  flood 
area  had  sent  In  repoits  on  their  observa- 
tions that  farm  land  having  the  benefit  of 
sound  conservation  measures  suffered  much 
less  damage  than  did  land  lacking  such  pro- 
tection. 

The  same  kind  of  reports  came  from  the 
Great  Plains  wheat  country,  last  spring  and 
the  years  before,  when  winter  drought  and 
high  spring  winds  brought  reciurlng  threats 
of  local  "dust  bowU"  all  too  remindful  of  the 
1930's.  We  were  able  to  show  definitely  how 
soil  and  water  conservaUon  farming  practices 
like  stia>iJle-mulch  tillage,  using  water-hold- 
ing terraces,  and  so  on.  cut  down  on  the  wind 
erosion  damage  to  a  very  great  extent.  And — 
confirming  further  our  growing  awarsnsas  of 
the  importance  of  such  phenomena  as  floods 
and  dust  storms  to  all  of  us— I  want  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  dust  storms  In  particu- 
lar immediately  bring  us  many  eiprssslons 
of  concern  and  requests  for  Information  from 
a  wide  range  of  business,  radio,  and  press, 
and  other  Interests  here  In  the  last  and  else- 
where. 

MOUNTING  INTIHIST  IN  LAND 

All  this  Interest  in  our  land — including  the 
^ery  circumstance  of  your  inviting  me  to  be 
on  your  program  today— plainly  indicates.  I 
think,  that  the  country  has  about  reached 
the  point  where  we  need  to  give  positive  con- 
aifderatton  to  a  lor.g-tlme  land  policy  that  wUl 
conserve  our  resources  and  perman— tly  as- 
flure  our  growing  population  aaeatnry 
amounts  of  food  and  fiber  from  the  land.  I 
know  that  you  are  directly  interested  in  this 
important  matter,  because  your  modern  mis- 
sionary activities  embrace  the  satisfaction  of 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  hunger 
of  the  people.  As  a  result,  you  InevlUbly 
must  recognise  the  proper  responsibility  of 
the  church  for  sharmg   Importantly  in  all 


fiMlblc  dtarta  for  oonaervatlon  of  thi?  Mad. 
iSliei.  JtuBts  W.  8eB».  your  extension 
tary,  wrote  me.  "The  church  needs  ^a 
Ignd  policy  as  much  as  America  does. 

You  wlU  be  Interested  In  knowing  tliat  tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  engaged  In  t 
o«K>peraUve  study  with  the  land-grait  ool- 
liges  to  determine  our  capabilities  "or  fu- 
^  production,  with  1956  as  the  targrt  goal 
I»uture  agricultural  production  no  longer  caB 
Ue  measured  Just  on  the  basis  of  acrea  « 
fluTnland;  It  Involves  an  evaluation  of  al 
Mieh  factors  as  land,  water.  fertUiwrs.  and 
fsticides,  labor,  and  machinery.  The  de* 
Sartmcnt  has  directed  attention  to  the  tme} 
Sat  we  are  going  to  have  to  depend  on  th* 
Mod  we  already  have  Instead  of  locking  td 
bringing  new  areas  Into  crop  pro<luctloii 
there  are  some  new  acreages  potenttallf 
avaUable,  but  no  very  great  area.  Ijo^^^?^ 
good  use  and  good  care  of  the  land  Is  thi 
Sq^Uvalent  of  more  land  to  that  it  result  i 
In   increased  ptr-aore  yields. 

A   NATION  At   LANS   POLICT 

The  land-use  goal  in  our  national  lan^ 
DoUcy  must  be  a  complete  »oU  ard  wati* 
boioam  on  every  farm,  ranch,  forest,  ana 
La^^ed  in  the  country.  To  bullcl  toward 
that  objective  it  Is  necessary  that  m  a  sound 
guide  ire  make  an  mventory  of  all  PhysU«l 
land  r««>urces  with  respect  to  area.  <»P*^ 
Ity  and  condition.  Such  a  land  policy  is 
requisite  to  sustained  and  Improved  agricul- 
tural production,  erosion  control,  and  re- 
duction in  flood  damages  and  siltation  Of 
reeervolrs.  harbors,  etc.;  protecUon  of  irri- 
gation, power,  municipal.  Industilal.  and 
^eatlonal  water  supplies  and  m»i'^^*f«« 
of  underground  water  resources:  IrrlgatioD 
and  drainage  development  on  additional 
.suitable  lands;   and  fish  and  wildlife  p»<i- 

tectlon.  11.-,^ 

I  submit  that  such  a  sotmd  national  Ml  d 
policy  also  is  requisite  to  maintaining  a 
strong  and  God-fearing  democracy  ow  a 
long  period  of  time  for  our  comBaon  i»«- 
belng  and  security,  and  for  world  peace  aUd 
security.  There  la  no  place  In  our  econoMy 
any  more  for  exploiters  of  our  land  ai4d 
water  resources.  Neither  can  vre  afford  to 
put  up  with  sUpshod,  low-producing  meth- 
ods in  our  agrlcultiL-al  production  any  mcTe 
than  we  can  afford  them  In  Industry  or  else- 
where. We  have  to  have  hlgh-efllclency  v*e 
of  our  remaining  productive  land  in  order 
to  keep  up  our  desirable  standard  of  living 
and  to  meet  our  continuing  and  expandlhg 
domestic  and  international  obligations  as  the 
world's  leading  democracy.  '    ' 

Latest   figures    from   the   Bureau   of   «e 
Census  (on  June  29.  1951)  shovred  that  t^ 
population  of  the  United  States  has  alreaftf 
passed  the  154,000,000  mark,  having  lncrea*d 
at  an  average  rate  of  around  200.000  a  month 
the  past  year.    Not  only  do  we  require  ad0- 
tlonal  farm  production  because  of  Increas- 
ing populaaon.  but  we  have  ahould«edre- 
sponsiblliUes  in  the  free  parts  ot  the  wand, 
ranging     from     assistance     in     malntai&ABC 
armed  forces  abroad  to  sending  whaat  Jto 
famine- pressed  India.    All  of  thaae  acttyl#M 
bring  additional  pressures  on  our  own  re- 
sources.    No  one  knows  how  long  preeent 
world  uncertainties  and  conditions  may  last. 
during  which  w«  must  be  prepared  to  del« 
our  cotintry  axMl  dasaocrafCles  eiaewbere.    * 
the  longer  It  does -last,  with  the  con  tint 
need  for  maximum  agricultural  produc 
the    more    indispensable    becomes    our    pro- 
ductive land.    And  the  more  important  |m- 
comes  the  conservation  and  efficient  usii  of 
land.  M  well  as  the  vaMr  that  makes  Ignd 
produce. 

Meanwhile,  comlac  back  closer  to  hotne. 
the  experience  of  the  past  15  to  20  years  dis- 
pels any  doubt  that  con^nlMUlTt  soU  oon- 
servatloii.  adcntlfically  appUed  to  the  land. 
Is  the  great  need  and  the  great  hope  of  the 
South,  as  I  pointed  out  In  that  part  of  the 
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1948  report  of  the  Cotton  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  deal- 
ing with  Soil  ConscTfstkm  and  LAnd  Use 
In  the  South.  (I  believe  we  stlU  have  some 
copies  of  this  document,  which  la  well  worth 
reading,  tt  aonw  of  you  should  write  me 
for  It.) 

CBZAT  oppoarumrr  or  aotrrHXAST 
With  soil  conservation  safeguarding  and 
increasing  the  agricultural  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  lands  of  this  region,  the  South 
can  become  an  area  of  vast  opportunity,  not 
only  for  material  well-being  but  for  the  spir- 
itual veU -being  so  iiasiintial  to  a  great  people. 
It  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  more  productive  area 
than  It  ever  has  been,  wherever  the  land  has 
not  been  ruined  by  excessive  erosion.  As  a 
native  of  the  South  myself,  from  North  Car- 
olina. I  have  heard  all  my  life  the  call  for 
diversification  and  more  livestock  and  grass 
and  legumes.  With  the  modem  soil  con- 
servaticn  now  going  forward  under  the  pro- 
gram I  have  been  discussing,  the  South  is 
fast  getting  these  highly  beneficial  agricul- 
tural and  other  advantages. 

I  am  sure.  also,  that  If  you  have  studied 
the  situation  even  casually,  you  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  broader  community  bene- 
fits stemming  from  this  advancement— bene- 
fits which  radiate  from  beyond  the  farm 
and  the  farm  family  proper  to  the  schools 
and  churches,  and  to  Industry,  business,  and 
the  professions  In  town.  Although  there 
are  many  similar  Instances  of  rural  commu- 
nities lifting  themselves  by  their  soil  con- 
servation bootstraps,  so  to  speak,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Sylvania  commnnlty  in  Lonoke 
County.  Ark.,  Is  an  outstanding  example. 

son.  co^rsnvATioir  holos  tooth  om  rAxics 

When  the  farmers  in  the  Sylvania  com- 
munity started  practicing  soil  conservation, 
in  1936.  the  main  crop  was  cotton.  But 
today  dairying  Is  the  major  enterprise  cen- 
tering about  the  old  community  church.  It 
has  developed  Into  a  profitable  farm  busi- 
ness— more  than  a  mllllon-doUar  busmess 
In  this  part  of  the  Lonoke -Pulaski  Soil 
Conservation  District.  A  study  ai  an  av- 
erage group  of  10  families  In  the  community 
revealed  that  the  farms  were  paying  from 
6  to  10  times  more  taxes  of  all  kinds  than 
they  paid  10  years  earlier,  with  the  Sylvania 
community  dairymen  marketing  $3,500  worth 
of  milk  a  day  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made. 

But  here  is  another  most  significant  point 
about  this  Sylvania  development:  9  out  of 
the  26  children  of  these  10  families  had  be- 
come partners  with  their  parenu  In  dairy 
farming:  11  had  married  and  g(me  Into  dairy- 
ing themselves  locally:  and  3  were  still  at 
home  and  going  to  school.  Only  three  had 
left  the  community.  A  similar  study  of 
10  families  In  a  nearby  conununlty — having 
the  same  kind  of  land  but  with  everybody 
still  depending  largely  on  cotton  for  their 
Income,  and  few  having  started  conservation 
farming — showed  that  only  8  of  their  S3 
children  had  married  and  settled  in  the  com- 
munity, and  2  were  still  at  home  going  to 
school.  There  were  no  father-and-eon  part- 
nerships. But  23  of  the  33  children  had  left 
ttie  community  to^make  a  living  elsewhere. 

It  hardly  is  neoaaaary  to  poaa  tite  qoestlon 
of  which  of  thssB  ii-niwfn1t*ti  aSorA  the 
better  opportunities  for  maat  effective  work 
of  the  church  or  any  othar  essential  com- 
munity activities.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Dr.  T.  8.  Buie.  of  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  who  Is 
regional  director  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  in  your  southeastern  region,  has 
called  my  attention  to  what  I  understand 
is  a  still  unpubUabed  church  survey  based 
on  land  capaMllty,  made  last  year  by  the 
Beverend  E.  H.  Coale.  Methodist  missionary 
frtmi  Nigeria,  who  was  in  the  States  on 
sabbatical  leare.  The  SoU  Conservation 
Service  cooperated  in  asarmhiing  the  infor- 
mation. 


THX    LAXI)    AND   TBX    CHtJaOt 

I  shall  not  recite  the  various  details  of  this 
significant  survey  report,  covering  155  rural 
Methodist  churches  In  the  Piedmont  section 
of  the  South  Carolina  conference;  but  I  do 
want  to  emphaslae  that  it  shovrt  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  vigor  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  and  the  productivity 
of  the  land  within  the  2-mile  radius  of  fcach 
church  covered  in  the  survey.  Seventy-three 
of  the  churches  were  m  the  good-land  group 
(1.  e..  with  50  percent  or  more  of  the  land 
In  capability  classes  I,  II.  and  m.  repre- 
senting land  suitable  for  row-crop  prodttc- 
tlon ) ;  and  83  were  in  the  poor -land  group 
(having  less  than  50  percent  of  thece  better 
dasMs  of  land ) . 

Results  of  study  may  be  summarized  as 
showing  that  the  good-la  ad  group  of  churches 
had  more  frequent  services  and  larger  at- 
tendance, larger  contributions,  more  ade- 
quate church  buUdlngs,  and  better  paid  pas- 
tes despite  the  fact  th&t  the  poor -land  con- 
gregations devoted  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  contributions  to  the  minister's  salary. 
Also  most  significant.  I  think,  vras  the  fact 
that  the  poor-land  communities  were  mak- 
ing but  a  fraction  of  the  progress  In  soil  con- 
servation that  the  good-land  communities 
had  made,  although  the  entire  area  Involved 
Is  covered  by  soU-conservatlon  districts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  study,  made  in 
a  representative  southeastern  area,  defi- 
nitely potots  to  the  Interest  and  responsi- 
bility the  church  Itself  has  In  good  farm- 
ing and  conservation  of  the  land,  which 
invariably  means  Increased  p>er  acre  produc- 
tion, higher  Income,  and  better  living  for 
the  farm  families  practicing  soil  conserva- 
tion. I  should  like  to  repeat  som  thing  I 
have  said  before  in  appearing  before  church 
groups: 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  church  as  a  body 
taking  up  the  fight  for  conservation  of  soU 
and  water.  I  have  said  that  there  is  no 
one  answer  to  these  problems  that  we  face. 
It  is  a  field  in  which  science  and  religion 
can  work  side  by  side  for  the  betterment 
of  man.  I  cant  think  of  a  more  glorious 
common  objective,  or  any  other  activity  so 
promising  of  rich  rewards.  People  working 
together  to  safeguard  and  improve  the  land 
and  to  make  wise  use  of  the  water  that  falls 
on  the  land  are  all  engaged  In  work  that 
remits  In  common  benefit  to  all.  This  kind 
of  work  develops  better  understanding 
among  people,  increased  security  through 
Increased  yields,  increased  friendliness,  and 
Increased  cooperation. 

The  church  has  the  primary  responsibUlty 
to  help  and  serve  human  beings,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  I  beUeve  that  man  was 
given  this  marvelous  resource — the  land — 
not  as  an  outright  possession  to  do  with  as 
he  chooses,  but  in  trust  to  use  and  Improve 
and  pass  on  to  succeeding  generations.  I 
also  believe  that  man  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  the  land  so  that  It  may  con- 
tinue to  produce  abundantly  for  those  who 
vrtll  come  after  us.  Unquestionably,  they 
wlU  Judge  us.  their  forebears,  according  to 
whether  we  treat  well  or  badly  the  vital  land 
Inheritance  we  bequeath  them. 

The  prime  sponsors  of  soil  conservation 
are  men  who  live  on  the  land  and  unselfishly 
devote  time  and  energy  to  saving  soil.  They 
must  have,  and  do  have,  a  love  of  the  land. 
The  leadership  In  conservation  Is  composed 
not  only  of  farmers,  but  of  business  and 
professional  people  who  have  acted  wisely 
In  thus  shouldering  some  personal  responsi- 
bUlty to  the  public  Interest  and  to  the  future 
of  America.  Man  holds  stewardship  of  the 
land:  and  tt  is  otir  duty  to  conserve  and 
protect  our  land  for  our  present  use  and 
for  use  by  future  generations. 

Every  pastor,  more  especially  every  one  In 
a  rural  community,  has  a  rich  opportunity 
to  give  practical.  Inspirational  leadership  in 
conservation  stewardship  of  the  land:  for 
truly  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  full- 


ness thereof  (Twenty-fourth  Psalm).  The 
church  holds  a  place  of  first  Importance  In 
such  community  life  and  would  be  mdecd 
remL«  In  performance  of  Its  proper  functiuns 
If  It  tgnored  community  soU  conservation  ac- 
thltlea.  If  there  were  time.  I  could  cite  you 
various  examples  of  how  this  has  worked  out 
In  practice.  In  your  own  southeastern  region 
and  elsewhere.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar 
with  such  outstanding  cooperative  under- 
takings as  Soil  Stewardship  Sunday,  spon- 
sored annually  by  Farm  and  Ranch-South- 
ern Agricuitunsi  In  cooperation  with  local 
pastors  and  soil  conservation  district  super- 
visors: and  «^tb  the  annual  selection,  by  the 
Progressive  Parmer  in  cooperation  with 
&nory  University's  school  for  town  and 
country  ministers,  of  the  rural  minister  of 
the  year.  Did  you  know  that  2  of  the  14 
Soutbam  States'  pastors  selected  in  I&51  were 
soil  consertatlon  district  supervisors? 

In  the  9  States  of  the  southeastern  region, 
there  are  more  than  2.000  of  these  soil  con- 
serva*ion  district  supervisors.  These  men 
generally  are  leaders  in  rural  church  aetivt- 
tie*  aa  well  as  In  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion. They  are  good  men  for  the  pastor  to 
get  acquainted  with  in  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  facilities  available  In  his  commu- 
nity for  proniotlng  the  common  welfare:  and 
I  am  sure  that  each  pastor,  in  turn,  can  be 
of  real  Inspiration  and  service  to  these  and 
other  agricultural  leaders  in  his  community. 
I  understand  that  during  Soil  ConservaUon 
Week,  sponsored  last  September  by  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict Super  vlaura,  274  sermons  on  soil  con- 
sanrstion  were  delivered  to  congregations 
totaling  more  than  32,000  people. 

That  fine  performance  Illustrates  one  way 
of  forging  strong  links  between  the  land 
and  the  people.  We  will  never  achieve  our 
goal  of  perma.ient  soil  conservation  until 
every  citizen  thoroughly  understands  the 
utter  necessity  for  soil  conservation  that  Is 
sclentlfical'y  applied  to  the  land,  and  Is  well 
informed  about  current  progress  in  the  field. 
Not  only  must  all  people  who  handle  or  man- 
age our  basic  resources  be  conservation- 
minded  and  know  how  to  use  such  resources 
vrtthout  wasting  or  destroying  them;  all  of 
the  people  who  depend  on  those  resources 
must  recognize  the  stakes  involved  and  know 
what  Is  being  done  about  conserving  them. 
We  can  achieve  such  true  ccnservatlon  only 
through  an  Informed  citizenry;  and  the 
church  has  one  of  the  largest  roles  in  bring- 
ing people  to  see  that  the  earth  is  holy  and 
that  man's  relationship  to  it  Is  essentially 
moraL 

"THX  LAND  SKALL  NOT  BE  SOU)  roanvxa" 

The  rural  church  of  the  South,  as  well  as 
of  the  Nation,  can  be  of  stlU  greater  service 
to  the  South,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
than  heretofore.  Through  such  sound  aoll 
conservation  as  you  are  now  getting  from  the 
highly  cooperative  program  of  the  soil  con- 
■orratton  dlstncta  and  cooperatmg  boU  oon- 
smatlon  technicians,  you  have  a  new  and 
greater  opportunity — and  I  think  obligation — 
to  serve  the  people.  You  have  made  a  good 
Start.  My  advice  is — and  I  have  crossed  the 
line  of  three  score  and  ten — go  ahead  with 
this  work,  even  on  an  expanded  basis.  There 
la  miasioniiry  work,  to  be  done  here  at  home. 
as  well  as  abroad. 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  find  ways  and 
means  for  expanding  your  efforts  In  this 
challenging  field.  Get  better  acquainted 
with  this  work  1  have  been  talking  about  for 
a  long,  long  time.  Do  what  you  can  to  im- 
prove and  safeguard  the  going  program  at 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Our  lives  on 
earth  depend  on  the  salvation  of  our  land. 
I  believe  the  parable  of  the  talenu  supports 
this  conclusion. 

■"The  land  shall  not"^  sold  forever,  for  the 
land  Is  Mine.'  salth  Jehovah,  'and  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  Me"  "  (Leviti- 
cus 25:   23  J. 
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Can   We  Stop  tKc  Warte  of  0«r  Hard- 
Eatvc^  Moeey? 


EXTENSIOr:  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or    NtW    TORK 

nt  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  GWiNN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  the 
•ttention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  article  How  HiKh  Can  Taxes  Go? 
by  Roswell  Magill.  president  of  the  Tax 
Poundation  and  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  I  have  asked  to 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkc<»d; 

Bow  Hicu  Cam  Taxis  Co? 
(By   Ruewcll   MagUl) 

Is  tb«rc  any  ouliWi  ttntt  to  tbe  taxes  you 
and  I  can  tw  laqufcod  to  pay?  Must  we  look 
forward  to  pa3rlna;  a  quarter  or  a  half  o*  cur 
Incomes  to  the  Federal  Treaaury  all  through 
tbe  lnc«eftnlt*  future?  Is  there  any  limit  to 
tfee  ^deral  expendlturea  that  compel  the 
blg^  taxes  except  the  coHectl^re  Judgment — or 
laaerlnattons — of  Oongre—men? 

We  hate  alwaya  tlioagbt  of  America's  re- 
aumcoi  and  flnanetal  capacity  aa  unlimited. 
Wa  hare  evenrthlnp  here — automobiles  and 
the  Orand  Cany'nj  and  froeen  orange  Juice, 
and  once  we  had  roast  beef  In  every  oren. 
Recently  we  hare  acted  on  the  baals  that 
we  can  hare  all  the  good  things  of  civil 
Itfe — the  hlghert  standard  of  living  in  the 
world — and  pay  for  a  few  wars  besides,  at 
leaxt  small -acale  wars. 

But  now  there  seems  to  tie  a  catch.  The 
Senate  Is  wrestling  with  a  tax  hill  designed 
to  yield  »7JOO,000.000  on  top  of  Federal  taxes 
that  take  about  •(SOjOOO.000.000  out  of  our 
pockets.  The  Treasury  says  the  tax  bUl  Isnt 
blj  enough.  It  oi^ht  to  produce  tlO.'XlO,- 
000.000.  In  any  event,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  implies  that  be  will  be  back  next 
year  to  ask  for  more. 

SocDe  Sextators  are  saying,  however,  that 
the  tax  bill  can't  be  nuwle  greater  without 
gravs  damage  to  each  o^  us  and  to  the 
aeoDomy.  We  are  told  that  we  have  Just 
about  reached  the  limit  of  Federt><  t&xpaylug 
capacity,  and  it  looka  very  much  as  U  we 
have.  Tbe  bill  Increasea  the  Federal  tax  on 
d^arottes  to  8  cenU  a  pack.  That  is  a 
■alca  tax  of  about  80  percent,  for  the  ciga- 
rcttas  themselvoa  ooat  only  about  10  cents. 
(The  avera^  State  tax  adds  anotiior  3  to  5 
cenu.)  The  tax  on  liquor  will  go  up  to 
9tM  a  quart.  Gasoline  U  to  bo  taxed  2 
eaata  per  gAUon.  lAU  the  States  tax  gaao- 
Ub*.  tram  3  to  9  cents  per  gallon.)  Sales  of 
automobiles  are  to  be  taxed  10  percent,  and 
parts  are  to  be  Taxed  8  percent,  aside  from 
Sute  and  city  sales  taxes.  Not  all  of  these 
are  taxes  on  luxuries.  The  average  man  ts 
belni;  hit  just  about  as  bard  as  the  Fe«leral 
Government  cHii  hit  him. 

For  Instance,  let  us  take  an  svera^ 
suburbanite  who  lives  outside  one  of  our 
larger  cities  and  commutes  to  work.  We  will 
call  him  Henry  Suburban,  and  he  misht  be 
any  one  oi,  us.  He  icnowc  that  he  v^ys  an 
tiMume  tax,  and  a  heavy  one,  as  well  as  a 
social -security  tax.  They  come  off  his  pay 
check  every  week.  But  rbat  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  hts  lax  troubles. 

Henry  is  aroused  in  the  morning  by  his 
alarm  cicick  i  price  M  plus  ti.Sa  tax). 
Partially  awake,  he  walks  across  the  floor 
of  hu  »a  (XX)  h(  a«e  ( annual  property  tax. 
•340)  and  ■witcltea  on  V^a  electricity  (3', 
c««U  tax  on  each  dollar  of  his  monihiy 
bill),  which  Ughu  the  bulb  (price  m  cenu 
plus  2  cents  ux).    On  his  way  to  the  bath* 


room  Henry  turns  on  tbe  radio  (price  $30 
plus  »2.M  tax). 

As  he  sbavM— forgetting  the  taxes  that 
went  mto  the  price  of  his  raaor  and  abavlng 
cream — he  listens  to  a  radio  ustiMailnr  re- 
porting that  the  Federal  Oovamment  Is 
praparlng  to  tncreasa  Income  taxas  and  spe- 
cial taxes  on  many  of  tba  tblngB  be  buys. 
After  shaving,  Haiury  flniahM  up  with  some 
bay  rum  (price  $1  plus  22  cenU  tax). 

He  dresses  quickly,  fastens  his  tie  clasp 
(price  •l.fiO  plus  83  cants  tax)  and.  as  be 
leaves  tbe  bedroam.  puts  on  his  wrist  watch 
(price  170.  tax  $15.40 — not  counting  customs 
duty)  and  fastens  bis  cuff  links  (price  93.bO 
plus  77  cents  tax).  He  hurries  downstairs 
and  kisses  bis  wife  (marriage  license.  $2), 
who  giVM  him  bis  toast  from  tbe  electric 
toaster  (price  $20.50  plus  $1.74  tax).  She 
pours  his  coffee  from  the  pot  on  the  gas 
stove  I  price  $190.  tax  $16  16)  and  gives  him 
bis  fruit  Juice  from  the  refrigerator  (price 
$300.  tax  $26.52). 

A  TAXmO   DAT  rOt   HXHXT 

Heiu7'8'wlle  tells  him  to  buy  some  talcum 
powder  for  the  baby  (50  cents  plus  11  cents 
tax ) .  a  roll  of  camera  film  ( price  34  cents 
plus  4  cents  tax),  and  since  some  friends 
are  coming  for  dinner,  a  bottle  of  liquor 
(price  $4.69  including  $2.72  in  taxes).  A 
glance  out  of  the  window  shows  it  Is  rain- 
ing, so  he  asks  his  vile  to  telephone  (monthly 
bill,  $12;  tax,  $2.05)  for  a  taxi.  Too  many 
otber  people  want  taxis  on  a  wet  morning. 
so  ^enry  gets  out  his  own  car  (price  $1,800. 
plus  $102  Federal  tax,  plus  $38  sales  tax. 
plus  State  license  fee.  plus  tax  of  5  cents  a 
pound  on  the  spare  tire,  plus  5  p«rcent  on 
each  new  part  or  accessory,  pltis  average 
State  and  Federal  gasoline  tax  of  5Va  cents 
per  gallon).  On  the  way  to  the  rtatlon. 
Henry  lights  a  cigarette  (price  per  pack.  10 
cents;  plus  Federal  tax,  7  cenU;  plus  State 
tax.  4  cents)  with  a  match  (tax  6','2  cents 
per  1,000).  He  boards  his  train  and  gives 
the  conductor  bis  ticket  (price  85  cents,  tax 
13  cents)  and  sighs  (no  tax).  And  Henry 
has  been  up  only  an  hour. 

Yet.  the  biggest  part  of  Henry's  tax  story 
Is  still  to  be  told.  Take  Henry's  toast.  That 
started  from  a  loaf  of  bread  and  It  started 
on  the  farm.  Just  as  anyone  else  who  owns 
property,  the  farmer  had  to  pay  taxes  on 
bis  land  and  btilldings  and  machinery,  and 
be  also  paid  most  of  the  taxes  Henry  pays. 
These  taxes  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
farmer's  cost  of  raising  wheat  as  seed,  lime, 
or  fertilizer. 

The  miller,  too.  bad  taxes  to  pay— taxes 
on  bis  personal  property,  on  his  real  estate, 
as  well  as  all  tbe  taxes  that  went  into  the 
making  of  his  T"»»ing  machinery  and  his 
flour  sacks.  Transporting  the  flour  Included 
taxes — railroad  taxes,  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
oil.  licenses,  and  so  on. 

Tbe  baker,  too.  paid  taxes — tbe  hidden 
taxes  In  the  yeast  and  other  Ingredients  that 
go  into  his  bread,  the  hidden  taxes  in  bis 
oven,  wrapping  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment. Furtherm(»«.  he  paid  taxes  on  bis 
property,  tinemployment-comptnsatlcn  and 
social-security  taxes  on  the  wages  he  paid 
bis  employees,  as  well  as  bis  Income  taxes 
and  otber  biuJlness  taxes. 

When  the  bread  reached  tbe  shelf  of  the 
grocery  store,  the  retailer's  markup  included 
stUl  more  taxes — thoae  that  the  retailer 
hud  to  pay.  So  tliat  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  taxes  which  find  their  way  into 
the  price  of  the  loaf  of  bread  which  Henry's 
wife  us«d  for  his  toast,  and  ultimately  tbe 
price  Henry  pays  for  the  tiread  Includes  a 
lar?e  share  of  all  these  taxes. 

S<^>  that  Henry,  along  with  every  one  of 
us.  in  paying  far  more  than  he  realtaas  tor 
Government.  Just  how  much  le  Henry's 
total  tax  burrit  the  peri  the*  he  seee  axMl 
tbtE?part  that's  hMdan  in  the  prieee  he  peysV 
Ec<  nomii,;.s  have  studied  this  qtiestion  for 
years  and  have  yet  to  come  up  with  a  saUa* 


'factory  UHwer.   Tbrn  nsttwiiry  facts  and  st4- 
.  tlsttes  Me  «Metf  t  to  father  and  a  good  mai^ 
aesumptlons.  including  aaai 
.Buast  be  made  as  to  how  people  tm 

.  their  money,  how  i 
ting  on  tax 
^  their  selling  prices,  the  supply-and- 
'  situation,  and  so  forth.  However,  recently 
several  economists  who  have  studied  Oar- 
emment  flgtrres  on  the  1948  expenditures  )f 
individuals  and  families  with  different  in- 
comes have  attempted  to  allocate  the  totkl 
tax  burdens  vpon  theee  spending  units. 

If  Henry's  family  was  tn  the  $8.000-to-$4.- 
000  income  bracket  tn  1$4«,  and  his  lncoi»e 
was  the  average  for  his  bracket.  $3,500.  ^ 
come  up  with  this  plcttne  of  his  tax  burdenk : 
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Tbtis  a  little  over  one  fourth  of  Henrf*8 
Income  ultimately  found  its  way  to  goi 
ment  in  tbe  form  of  taxes.  XconomlstB  dif- 
fer in  their  estimates  of  the  Incidence  of  d  1- 
f  erent  types  of  taxes,  but  there  Is  some  agn  e- 
ment  that  this  calculation  of  tbe  total  btfr- 
den  on  Henry  Is  about  correct. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  tax  money  tbe 
Federal  Government  most  have  cant  a|sy 
longer  be  collected  Just  from  the  big  corj^ 
ration  or  from  the  rich  man  who  lives  in  ibe 
big  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  strepBt. 
For  20  years  now.  Congress  has  tried  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  that  way — and  mlwt 
of  the  time  has  failed  to  balance  it.  Ccin- 
gress  still  wants  to  raise  the  money  that  wiiy. 
Congress  proposes  now  to  take  for  the  Gov- 
ernment more  than  half  of  corporation  eat- 
ings, and  up  to  70  percent  of  corporate  earn- 
ings In  some  cases.  Congress  proposes  '  to 
take  MVa  percent  of  tbe  top  earnings  (3f  In- 
dividuals. The  rates  of  tax.  State  and  Ffd- 
eral,  applicable  to  many  Individuals,  will  bfc  a 
little  over  100  percent.  Only  the  fact  t^t 
tbe  Federal  Government  allows  a  deduction 
for  State  taxes  prevents  tbe  taxpayer  frpm 
having  to  pay  a  little  more  than  he  earns  tor 
the  privilege  of  earning  additional  money  i 

Probahly  that's  the  limit  so  far  as  the  *sU- 
to-do  are  concerned.  Still  tbe  Federal  (ift- 
enunent  wants  more  tax  money  to  pay  for 
defense,  for  more  atomic  bombs,  fur  more 
veterans'  hospitals,  for  noore  old-age  pen- 
sions, for  more  farm  parity  to  keep  food  pntoee 
up.  for  nxve  public  works,  for  more  Fed^«l 
employees.  Where  can  Congress  get  m^ 
tax  mooeyf 

It  bagtas  to  look  as  if  the  new  taxes  «1U 
bave  to  be  collected  from  Henry,  and  that 
means  from  you  and  me. 

If  new  tax  money  Is  so  hard  to  find,  i^hy 
bother?  Why  should  we  break  our  becksi  to 
balance  the  budget  if  erpendlturee  are  etta^^ 
tug  and  taaae  are  ahready  so  heavy?  Why  hot 
let  the  Ooaieinaaant  run  a  deficit?  > 

For  ycers  the  Oovemment  has  been  going 
into  debt,  IssulBg  bonds  to  pay  its  bills.  In- 
stead of  collecting  enoogh  taxes  to  balance 
expenditures.  The  result  Is  Inflation  an<l  a 
dollar  that's  now  worth  only  about  50  ceati. 
We've  got  to  stop  It  or  the  doOar  wontjhe 
vMfth  anything.  That  meane  we've 
he  fee  «ae  very  high  PBdsral  tmOgi 
ttOMi  trtth  very  high  taxes,  if  we  are ' 
the  dollar  from  going  tbe  way  c^  tbe 
and  tbe  mark. 
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One  way  to  ksep  (ram  golag  into  debt 
la  not  to  spend  eo  moch.  The  FsdanU  Gov- 
ernment could  try  that  plan,  but  It's  very 
hard  to  do.  for  we  have  become  nsod  (o  think- 
ing the  other  way.  Kverythlng  ought  to 
grow  l>lggar  and  bigger — we've  got  plenty 
ct  mooey.  Blg^ar  Government  departments, 
vtth  more  dlvtahma  azMl  tmreaua  and  sec- 
tkau.  so  that  half  a  dona  or  flfty  or  a 
people  are  working  on  eesijthtog 
can  think  of.  That  Miakae  )ohs  for 
lots  of  people.  Lots  at  reclamation  and 
rivers  and  harbors  projects,  so  that  tbe  bat- 
tleship Missouri  can  sail  Into  any  hartMr 
and  up  to  the  fork  of  every  creek.  Better 
have  two  or  three  Federal  agencies  worldng 
on  each  of  theee  things  They  can  eoaapete 
with  one  another  to  aee  whleSi  obb  q^end  the 
most.  It  all  Improves  the  ooimtry  and  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

But  can  we?  .Preetdeat  TtatMot  preaahted 
us  with  s  $71,800,000,000  Mil  for  Oovemment 
expenses  from  July  1951.  through  June 
1952 — about  10  tlmea  what  the  Oovemment 
spent  tn  tbe  lB30's.  Later  this  estimate  was 
reduced  to  $68,400,000,000.  Congress  has 
trimmed  it  s  few  million  dollars  here  and 
a  few  btuidred  thousand  dollars  there,  aiul 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  economy. 
There  are  plenty  of  soft  spots  in  the  budget, 
but  most  of  the  budget  items  are  based  on 
past  oongrceslonai  authorixations.  For  tbe 
most  part,  tbe  Budget  Buresu  has  simply 
put  down  in  a  column  and  added  up  the  cost 
at  all  these  new  siiteians'  hospitals  and 
farmers'  parity  and  redaaaatlon  projects  and 
new  steam  plants  for  TVA  that  Congress 
has  voted  in  the  past. 

Tbe  only  way  to  get  the  budget  down  is 
to  wipe  tbe  slate  clean — to  wipe  off  tbe  old 
lush  peacetime  authorizations  and  start  over 
again  with  a  shorter  list  of  Items  snd  a 
naaller  total  that  we  can  afford  in  times  like 
AhBOSt  any  of  us  could  cut  our 
if  we  bad  to  do  it.  Oon- 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  can  do  it.  too. 
If  they  will.  Students  of  the  problem  have 
shown  that  seven  to  ten  bUlions  of  dollars 
can  be  cut  out  of  the  budget  without  any 
real  dama^  to  anything  that  abeolutely 
needs  to  h?  done  by  tbe  Govenunent. 

If  tbe  Federal  budget  is  cut  that  much, 
we  won't  have  to  bave  any  new  taaas.  But 
you'll  bave  to  do  without  aame  govern- 
mental frills.  Youll  bave  to  ga$  along  with- 
out that  new  yacht  basin  in  Bnreau  Creek 
and  maybe  there  wont  lie  a  Federal  Job  for 
Johnny  or  Mary. 

Certainly  we  can  do  without  Government 
loans  for  snake  farms  and  ftir  ranches,  and 
special  calendars  for  Congressmen  at  a  cost 
of  $8,000  per  year — equal  to  all  tbe  incoane 
taxes  paid  in  a  year  by  27  families  earning 
$4,000  a  year.  Why  should  we  be  paying  for 
ski  lifts  In  Austria?  Why  should  it  cost  a 
Government  agency  $13J8  on  the  average  to 
process  purchase  orders,  even  one  for  a  pop- 
ular 50-cent  men's  magazine?  Do  we  need 
15  agencies  to  deal  with  public  bousing  or 
65  to  do  statistical  work?  Unqueatknahly 
there  is  ample  room  for  substantial  cute  In 
the  budget,  if  we  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

But  suppose  Federal  ezpendttuies  arent 
cut  very  much.  It  really  doesnt  look  as  If 
they  will  be.  in  spite  of  all  tbe  talk  about 
economy.  How  much  money  will  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  have  to  bave  to  balance  the 
budget? 

Business  is  going  greet  guns.  There  aren't 
any  tinemployed  to  m>eak  of.  The  total  na- 
tional income  Is  about  tbe  highest  It  ever 
has  been,  and  that  means  the  base  for  taxee 
U  very  Urge.  Even  so.  the  Treasury  wlU 
probably  need  at  least  $5,000,000,000  more 
taxes  to  balance  tbe  budget,  and  it  might 
need  $7,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000  next 
year,  for  defense  expenditures  bave  flnally 
got  mto  high  gear  and  we  are  mending  a 
lot  of  money  every  month.  Where  to  tbe 
tax  money  to  come  from?  Bave  w  really 
reached  the  end  of  tbe  road? 


The  well-to-do  and  the  moderatrty  pros- 
perous have  already  been  squeeaed  pretty 
dry.  A  lot  of  our  people  pay  tbe  Govern- 
ment mors  In  tauBss  than  they  can  keep  for 
themselvea.  Oonaeqiuently.  tf  we  put  a  100- 
percent  tax  as  aU  taookhle  taoome  over  $10.- 
000  the  Ttmmaf  wooM  gat  laas  than  $3.- 
fiOO.000.000  more  mo— y,  aai  ttat  Isnt 
enougb  To  get  $104IMjBOOjOM  Bare  from 
ttaa  latfMdnal  income  tax.  tbe  Treasury 
vrooM  have  to  take  all  taxable  income  over 
9*J0O0.  Tea.  a  100- percent  Income  tax  on 
taxable  mcomes  over  $4,000. 

Taxing  the  man  with  tbe  small«  taMome 
is  equally  difficult.  The  DupastMsat  of  La- 
bor has  FttMlied  family  bOf^gato  for  a  fsanlly 
of  four  In  I  epreeanlattve  cities  aeroas  tbe 
country.  Their  figures  show  that  ttare  Is 
•very  little  fst  In  a  worker's  Incoaa  o«$  of 
which  more  taxes  can  be  squeezed.  Whether 
you  make  $4,000  or  $10,000  or  $25,000.  If  you 
are  taxed  SO  percent  or  100  percent,  how 
much  better  off  are  you  than  a  Russian? 

In  thto  oonnectkm.  perhaps  we  eaa  learn 
a  Iteson  from  England — a  leaaon  that  riiould 
help  dispel  the  notion  that  taxation  hits 
the  wealthy  wblle  government  expenditures 
hanafit  the  poor.  In  April  1950  tbe  London 
■eooomist  published  a  table  showing  that 
the  current  soetal-welfars  expenditures  of 
tbe  British  Government  amounted  to  57 
shilings  per  week  per  family.  That  was  the 
measure  of  tbe  waUaia-atata  program  which 
the  SodaiM  BrMak  Oownment  had  es- 
tablished aa  a  citterhai  of  whst  a  paternal- 
istic government  should  do  for  Its  people. 
The  startling  fact  brought  out  by  the  Boon- 
omtot  was  that  tbe  approximate  taxes  paid 
by  the  average  low-taeaeae  family  in  1948 
was  67J  shtl lings  per  week,  or  10  shllltngs 
per  week  more  than  the  welfare  benefits  It 
presumably  received.  These  flguraa  i^iptled 
to  families  with  incomes  under  $1,400  a  year. 
and  they  made  up  about  80  percent  of  tbe 
Brltlah  population.  Thus  the  Govemnaent 
program,  initiated  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
tbe  low-income  groups,  bad  reached  a  point 
where  the  taxes  resting  on  the  beneficiaries 
of  tbe  program  were  greater  than  tbe  t>ene- 
flts.  Of  course,  most  of  theee  taxes  were 
bidden  in  the  price  of  tbe  beer  and  totancoo 
and  otber  items  which  these  famlllaB  con- 
sumed. 

Can't  we  hang  tbe  additional  taxes  on  cor- 
porations? Tha(fc  wamt  hurt  us— or  vrill  It? 
After  tbe  ccrpotaaiaB  pays  the  tax.  what 
happens  to  it?  Tbe  only  money  that  the 
corpcratlon  has  is  what  it  gets  from  selling 
goods  to  its  customers.  It  must  try  to  add 
the  tax  to  the  price  of  its  goods — and  then 
you  and  I  will  have  to  pay  the  tax.  or  the 
tax  will  oome  out  of  the  earnings  that  would 
go  to  stockholders  or  out  of  tbe  money 
needed  to  expand  tbe  bualneaa  and  keep  pro- 
duction high.  If  stocfchoktafs  cant  get  a 
decent  return  on  th.:lr  invesUnent  in  com- 
mon stock,  they  sell  tbe  stock  and  buy  bonds 
or  put  their  money  in  tbe  savings  bank. 

A  few  years  ago  a  promtnent  business 
tnagaalne  made  a  careful  survey  among  busi- 
ness executives  to  discover  what  effects  seri- 
ously heavy  taxes  have  on  tbeoi.  One  of 
the  qusstkins  asked  was:  "Bave  you  psaesd 
up  an  <^)portunity  to  invest  in  a  new  busi- 
ness in  tbe  last  5  years  becauaa  tbe  return 
after  taxes  would  not  justify  the  risk?" 
Forty  percent  of  these  executives  answered 
"Tes.- 

Will  you  and  I  take  our  cbaitces  on  setting 
up  a  buslnaas  to  aaake  a  new  gadget  when 
we  must  bear  ot*  own  loaaea.  hut  tbe  Gov- 
ernment will  take  half  or  three-quarters  of 
anything  we  tnake?  Won't  we  do  better  to 
work  Just  for  what  we  need  to  pay  for  our 
living,  and  then  sit  under  a  tree  and  fish  the 
rest  of  the  time? 

When  a  wealthy  Individual  decides  not  to 
risk  his  money  in  an  Investment  In  a  new 
business  liecause  over  the  years  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  out  in  business  taxes  and  in 
personal  Income  taxes  10  times  tbe  amount 


he  can  hope  to  keep,  we  need  not  shed  any 
tears  over  hhn.  It  s  true  that  he  would  take 
all  the  reopoiMCMllty  and  risk  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  fret  moBC  of  the  profit,  and  if 
he  died  It  might  be  necessary  to  sell  bu 
business  to  pay  tbe  inheritance  taxes.  How- 
ever, he  needs  no  sympathy  from  us  since 
be  Is  already  In  the  90  percent  income 
bracket 

But  we  need  him  We  need  the  new  In- 
d\M*ry  which  his  willingness  to  sramble  could 
give  tis.  He  can  decide  uot  to  gamble  and 
be  sttn  haa  hto  money  But  we  are  out  a 
new  tnduaUy.  with  all  that  that  means  In 
new  Jobs,  more  production  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  our  people 

UBdoobaaAy  most  of  us  have  otber  incen- 
tivee  to  vrark  besides  tbe  money  we  make. 
Fortunately  most  of  us  like  our  work  and 
we  want  to  do  a  good  Job  at  It  But  the 
incentive  to  take  on  more  work,  or  to  start 
a  new  Industry,  Is  fostered  by  the  proepect 
of  a  decent  financial  return  for  the  addi- 
tional effort.  If  the  prospect  is  slight  or 
nonexistent,  then  people  won't  work  harder 
and  wont  produos  more:  and  the  country 
loses  much  more  than  the  prospective  taxes. 

Arent  there  some  other  kind*  of  taxes  than 
taxes  on  corporations  or  Individuals?  Yes. 
there  are  sales  taxes  and  estate  taxes  and  gift 
taxes  and  profieity  taxaa.  They  are  levied  on 
different  thlngji  and  transactions,  but  they 
all  come  out  of  peopteli  taaeones  The  Federal 
Government  already  levlae  many  sales  taxes. 
sad  aaaay  8ta$aa  levy  aales  taxes  too.  Tti» 
States  artwally  4o  a  mueh  b^iteA  Job  than 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  fcx-  the  State  sales 
taxes  apply  equally  to  all  sales — generally 
excepting  food  and  clothing — while  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  are  selective  snd  discriminatory. 
as  weTl  as  much  steep>er  tn  rnte.  Unless  the 
Federal  budget  can  be  pruned.  Congress  is 
going  to  bave  to  levy  a  general  sales  tax. 
retail  or  mantifacturers'.  for  there  is  just  no 
other  way  to  raise  more  billions  on  top  of 
preeent  taaaa. 

The  Federal  Treasury  is  already  getttng  all 
tbe  money  that  It  can  in  estate  and  gift  taxes 
from  the  well-to-do.  To  get  more  would 
mean  taxing  the  small  gift  and  small  estate, 
and  even  then  not  much  revet: u.e  would  l>e 
produced.  In  general,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cant  constttwtlasuklly  levy  property 
taxes;  they  are  raaervad  for  tue  States  and 
localities. 

Weil,  is  there  a  tax  ceiling?  Can  taxes  go 
much  higher? 

Colin  Clark,  the  Australiah  economist,  who 
is  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Labor  and 
Industry,  and  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Treas- 
ury In  Queensland,  reeently  examined  this 
question.  Looking  at  the  expe:ienc«  of 
Prance  after  the  First  World  War.  and  ag»iln 
in  the  I880's  he  came  to  the  conclusion  tiut 
the  critical  level  of  taxation  beyond  which 
Inflationary  forces  come  Into  play  Is  around 
25  percent  of  the  national  income  "  In  other 
words,  when  the  CJovernment  begins  to  take 
more  than  25  percent  Of  the  national  Income 
inflation  sets  in.  As  the  money  begins  to  be 
worth  less — and  the  total  national  lnc«xne 
rises  in  terms  of  a  currency  of  lesser  value — 
a  stahlllserion  point  Is  usuaUy  reached  when 
taxes  are  once  more  taking  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  natkmsl  income.  Mr.  Clark's 
condusians  are  supported  by  the  experience 
of  CHwat  Britain.  Italy.  Japan.  Finland.  Swlt- 
■erland.  Denmark.  Sweden.  SJid  to  sume  wx- 
tent  the  Dmted  Statee  ditflBg  th^  1940  s. 

Where  do  we  stand  now?  Congressional 
tax  experts  recently  pwlnted  out  that  In  the 
calendar  year  1950  the  receipts  of  all  levels 
of  govemnaent  in  the  United  States  were 
shout  29  percent  of  the  national  income. 
They  were  38  percent  tn  Great  Britain.  If  we 
assume  that  there  will  be  a  higher  level  of 
national  income  this  year  and  next  In 
the  Vnitsd  States,  we  find  that  the  tax  m- 
creases  proposed  In  the  House  bill  wlU  rsise 
tbe  percentage  in  the  United  States  to  32 
percent.    We  are  certainly  treading  hard  on 
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U>p  UmI*  of  Gr«al  BrltAln  tn  drlTtog  Incen- 

Utp*  lo  pr^duc*  out  of  the  ftfuooniy,  tmd  In 
Ju%lun.;  cJitAS trophic   lnil»UOiU. 

So  wfTT  back  wUere  *e  started.  Tber© 
to  TKy  >;teid  way  or  «atbkf  acUH^:  w*y  or  toler- 
a^to  ««f  to  r»xsf  «7O.OtX).CXlO.0OC  (or  Uie  Fed- 
•imt  Oovarumeiit  to  sprnd.  It  CAU't  be  ob- 
lalMKl  ftosa  Um  vcU-U>-da.  Tbef  don't  tuive 
K  Itft  to  paj.  It,  cant  b«  obtaloed  from 
vltlMHit  mUag  Hxeir  Activity 
gfo^th  or  wtltiout  aixLTUng  the 
llfden  to  Um  con£UZB^r  through 
Sevents  bUIiuu  dollan  cuvl  be 
only  by  taxing  yoii  and  me  much 
b»ft«Uy  than  we've  ever  becii  willuxg  lo 
•tAnd  lor.  We  baven't  b«en  wtlUnc  to  suuid 
tor  K.  because  tbe  money  we  would  pajr  in 
taJMB  U  wtiat  otberwtce  we  wouid  &peud  for 
tbe  tbin^s  tba.t  m»ke  li/e  wurtb  Uving — otir 
standard  of  livttig — toys  aiKi  edvi  cation  (or 
the  children,  tm  automobile,  a  television  set. 
We  don  t  absolutely  have  to  b&ve  tbem^.  We 
can  get  aioog  on  less  But  we've  never  been 
vUllng  to  cut  our  *ta:ulardi  ui  Uvtng  m  order 
ttaat  WaabiJQKton  and  tbo  Ooveruiueni  caii 
i|Knd  more  thaa  vaa  ever  spent  belure  In 
Ume  of    peace. 

8UU.  the  CojtCKJtMoiiai.  •taooas  contains 
at  least  one  report  of  a  Cougresviian  to  his 
oonsutueuu  m  which  he  states  liiat  lu  the 
fiscal  year  ia£l  he  secured  WO. 000 .000  of 
direct  a{)prof>rlatioiu>  (or  his  dl£trlrt:  author- 
isaUotis  of  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood-con- 
trot  projecu  toUMiia  •<$&  1.000  000.  electnc- 
pomer  pru)ecU  totaling  »47j,2eO.OOO;  and  Rural 
KectrtficAtion  Administration  loans  of  tS.- 
851.000.  He  it,  working  for  other  rivers  and 
harbors  and  fl.<xl-oontrol  project*  totaling 
•440.000  000  During  hu>  8  years  in  Congress 
tu  s&ys  that  he  ha&  secured  for  his  district 
direct  apprupriatioits  at  kt  lc>ast  $366,000  CMX) 

As  long  as  the  Congressman's  constituents 
want  and  appn^ve  such  activities,  h  'W  can 
Federal  expervdtturea  be  reduced?  If  Ped- 
arai  expeiiditures  can't  be  reduced,  you  and 
I  are  certainly  ifomg  t/i  have  to  stand  for 
bigber  and  sUU  htgber  Federal  taxes — on 
ourselves.  Tbe  bill  must  be  paid  in  oxm  way 
or  another:  either  throtigh  taxes,  through 
inflauoD — which  is  worse — or  tiuxnigh  both. 


TWt  Wmkm%  Boy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  UAS&M-nvaMTa 

ZN  THE  HOCrSK  OP  ItEPRXSE3rTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarJa,  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowt.ng  InteresOng  story  published 
la  the  periodical  eatlUed  "The  Working 
Boy."  of  Newton  H  ghiaxtcU.  MAi>&.,  by 
Mr.  William  W  Buoiiel 

Jnorrti  Babk 
<By  WUUam  W.  Buechel  > 

Ualarla  Is  on*  of  tbe  great  scourges  wbLrJi 
jrearly  rutit  the  aoutbem  part  at  tbe  United 
States.  Moat  people  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  malaria  la  aittive  bers  tn  Amertcs- 
most  seem  to  rngard  It  aa  solely  a  Jtuigie  fev«r. 
WbUe  tt  tnily  la  a  tropical  rtta— rr.  it  can  ae 
louud  In  aLmoat  any  euoatateoUr  hot  land. 
Two  hundred  fifty  ttUMiaand  caaaa  are  trcausd 
bare  ev«ry  year. 

Aa>  one  wbo  baa  aacn  a  iMlarUl  attack  wuU 
know  what  a  terrible  aeowta  It  ta.  At  flrit 
Mm  TtcUm  la  oatd  and  cbflty  awn  ttnuf;)! 
Om  vaaiber  to  bot.  Hla  toatls  ehattar.  Tb««i 
reversa  tafcaa  piaoa :  Tba  poor  vtettm 
it  boraing  up  wUtk  a  trtm  tteM  can  reacli 

tIMa.  tba  Tlctlm  oaajf 


become  deUrlous  and  evea  tail  Into 
Kic  skin  taites  ou  a  daylab  oolor;  bis 
Ing   becomes    hard    and 
be  may  even  becume  s 

Those  are  prucwbly  the  ayMptoMM  a  eartatn 
Indian  had.  t>etter  than  Mt  yaara  aco  In 
Peru,  when  he  was  carried  by  tba  tovni 
out  of  their  Tillage  to  tbe  aUe  at  a  tmmll 
•iream  and  left  tbere  to  die. 

Burnii^  up  froia 
while  waiting  for 
frocn  tike  stream  Deaitb  4UI  not  come.  Xa- 
stead,  In  a  few  days  robOBt  aBtt  iHaltby  once 
mure  the  Indian  was  able  to  return  to  his 
viiiage.  Naturally  tbe  TlUagers  were  atire 
that  they  w«re  seeing  a  gboat.  It  took  a 
great  deal  of  persuading  to  Pbangw  tbdr 
minds. 

Howeyer.  tlvey  did  waai  to 
was  the  ^tory  behind  tbla 
Tbe  Indian  could  tell  them  nothing  except 
that  to  quench  his  thirst  be  bad  taken  nu- 
merous draughts  ot  watar  fboiB  tlw  atoaaan. 
Hearliig  this,  tba  vlM^en  ioiic  aB  Itielr 
feverish  sick  aiul  carried  tbem  to  tbe  side  of 
tbe  stream.  All  wbo  drank  from  tbe  *'baly 
stream  °  were  cured.  However,  aoeb  a  roab 
was  m  uie  on  tbe  waters  that  tbe  mipptj  was 
not  equal  to  the  demand  and  the  water  ap- 
parently Icjat  Its  eaEittva  powaia. 

Tbe  aa«BS  of  tba  trtba  naltead  tbat  tb« 
water  Itaelf  was  not  the  ~  '  irtor  in  tMi 
case  but  that  something  ^  rr.  w  aatunrtad 
the  water  with  its  curative  quallttes.  With- 
out the  aid  of  modem  edeaitlfic  equipment 
and  know-bow.  they  found  tint  a  certmtn 
apedes  of  tree,  tbe  rlarh<ma  tsree,  Unad  tbe 
banks  of  tbe  iitr—  aad  tbat  It  was  fraaa 
the  bark  of  this  tree  tbat  the  water  ofbtalaed 
a  certain   bitter  taste. 

So  they  stnji^aed  tbe  bark  trcaa  tbe  trees 
and  pounded  It  Into  poaader  witleb  tlkry 
as  medlcme.  8o  fMat  vare  the 
powers  attnbutad  to  tida  new  febrifufe 
tt  was  not  long  before  the  Jestilt 
found  out  about  tt  and  tested  IX  (car  ttoem- 
■elves.  Tbe  results  wara  ao  SMasMlng  tbat 
tbey  took  back  to  Europe  gi^eat  qtnntltlea  of 
tbe  bark  Tbey  dlstrlbirted  It  fraely.  Tbat 
is  how  m'^idern-ctay  qulnloe  acquired  tbe 
naoEM   'Jesuit's   bark  " 

A  atary  la  t«M  at  a  Freneb  Marrtiant  'wbo 
stored  a  vast  quantity  of  tbe  bark  In  an 
uncccui^ed  apartment  tbat  be  cmamA.  Be- 
ca'jse  the  bark  ^ve  off  aruch  a  dtaagnaaMe 
odor,  It  seemed  unlikely  tbat  tbe  room 
would  ever  be  oocupted  aa  long  aa  tbe  baik 
was  stored  tbere. 

However,  some  travetara  earrytag  a  tfaa- 
gerouBiy  sick  companies  bappaawd  to  paaa 
tbr'>uph  thte  town  and  begfed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  rect  their  feverish  companion  In 
the  apartment.  He  was  placed  tn  one  of 
tbe  rooms  containing  the  bark.  After  tbe 
first  day  he  felt  much  better.  In  a  few  days. 
wltb<^)Ut  any  medical  attention  whaterer,  be 
was  coanpletely  cured.  Bubaequently  many 
fev»>rlab  sick  were  placed  la 
and  all  were  cured. 

The  dlacovery  of  "Jeeailt's 
lmp(>rtant  to  medicine  la  Mi  il|lit  on 
as  gunpowder  wis  to  war.  Aa  laaBy  aa  M 
alkaloids  have  already  b«en  actraeted  trm 
tb?  bark,  but  the  most  tmyoatoBt  from  every 
point  of  view  U  quinine,  diaeoreied  tn  tOB 
by  two  French  pharmacists.  It  has  been  said 
tbat  quinine  i«  more  precious  than  aJl  tba 
gold  and  'liver  In  the  world  today.  It  Is  ao 
important  a  preventive  treataafsnt  tbat  tba 
American  Ocvernntent  spent  Iraie  aviBa  aC 
moikey  during  World  War  n  to  get  enmmoi 
amounts  of  "Jesuit's  bark"  from  the  wM 
Junglee  and  mountain  stden  of  Soutb  Ameri- 
ca, for  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  get  any 
rroan  Dutch  Java  which  had  t>een  capttired 
by  the  Jape. 

Previotsly  the  Dutch  Oovemment  bad  sup- 
plied meat  of  tfce  world's  supply  of  qtrtnlna 
altbough  no  wnall  amount  waa  always  forth- 
eotateg  from  India.  "Jesuit'B  bnrk"  \A  South 
»,  atraagely  eninigti.  is  not  as  coostat- 


cnt  tn  tts  qaaHty  aa  tba 

tuaately, 

to 


tbattt' 

ia  tiae  bot  laada  oT  ita 
qnlnlna  la  Ilk 
tor   vltboBt 
would  die  tike  ttaa. 

Uttle  did  tbat  lone  Ferirrlan  Indian. 
taarlea  i^d,  dseam  hu  feverteb  atteaapaalto 
alato  blB  toveaisb  tldnt  woadd  start  aael|  a 
■trlag  of  evertte^  doan  the  aueoeediag  o^- 
tartae.  Little  did  be  reallae  tbat  be  was 
but  the  fliat  at  a  laa«  ttaa  of  buadra^iof 
tboiiaanJa  wbo.  Ilka  fataaaair.  woaM  kaa^en 
Joyfully  back  froai  tbe  dead  to  tbe  boaa8a>  at 
tha  Urtng  becauaa  of  the  Inherent  medtel^al 
qualities  at  tbe  tree  berk  from  which,  oen- 
tarlea  latar.  phannaartiita  eztfaeted  tbe  king 
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or 

HON.  CHAXLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wnanowni 
IN  THS  HO08B  <V  MgWHTrATIVB$ 

Wednesdaw,  October  10.  19S2 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wteoonstn.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  StaMn  is  "weD  aware  of  the  stroM 
oppositloxi  of  the  CatboUc  Church  to  tDe 
doctrine  arid  practices  of  commiuu^n. 
He  knows  tiuix  I9  order  to  effectively 
consolidate  hit  gains  in  Eastern  Eurtipe 
he  must  wipe  out  all  the  inflMaee  «f  <ltee 
religious  principles  and  ptiBoeophy 'of 
the  Catholic  Chiirch  in  the  hearts  of  Ijhe 
peoiile.  He  Is  now  relentlessly  and  rap- 
idly pursuing  this  objective. 

I  include  tbe  foUowinc  artide  ihy 
Ernest  O.  Hauser.  which  aiipcared  in 
the  Saturday  Evoiing  Post  of  Septen^^r 
22,  1»51.  which  vividly  portrays  the  per- 
secution now  going  on  behind  the  inon 
curtain: 

What  Staum  Has  ot  Miko  fob  Cstho 
(By  araeat  O.  Baoaer) 

Tbe  death  strugi^  betweon  tbe  Catfa^Ile 
Church  and  tbe  soramments  of  Sastim 
Btirope'B  sU've  statea  has  moved  Into  a  crit- 
ical phase.  No  longer  can  this  stnii0te|ba 
appridaed  merely  in  terms  of  abow 
prtaon  terms,  ravaged  convents,  and  dc 
churches.  What  Is  catalog  alarm  on  Vatl^ 
mn  today  Is  tbe  fact  tbat  the  clergy  \xh\ 
tba  brcHi  curtain  Is  beginning  to 
■yaptoaw  of  combat  fatigue.  Already. 
Bands  of  Catholic  prtaatl  have  pie 
alleftance  to  the  *>eoFae*i  dc 
ABMkads  have  Joined  Coanmunlst-nin  |ec- 
ctoslaarttal  fronts  hoettle  to  tbe  Vatican  And 
ttra  weait.  One  prtert  serves  as  Minister  of 
TrMic  Health  in  CaechoetovakU'B  Red  ii)V- 
emment,  while  another,  hi  open  <<«*»atM<t 
<a  Rome,  has  usurped  the  »dmtol8tTiulon(  at 
a  Czech  bishopric.  In  two  predoir.lnadtly 
OaCfeoUe  countries,  rnlnfl  awl  Btttc^^y. 
Ika  Catholic  hierarcblas  have  atgsed 
With  thetr  fOveraaMata.  The  accords 
received  hera  wtth  aatonlsbment  and 


louca 


Such  attempts  to  come  to  tama  anft 
plainly  atheist  regimes  are,  unfartunaih^ 
lust  what  Moacow  needed  to  carry  oSTiS 
deacfly  operations  against  the  ChiirA  i  of 
Roaae.  The  Soviet  master  (flan  ejivlsi^taa 
tbe  destruction  of  tbe  Catbohc  Church,  ia 
two  major  steps.  One  is  the  lacastlon !  oi 
the   clergy  from  Itome   and   creation   of  a 
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schismatic  national  church  controlled  by  tba 
Bed  regime.  The  second  step  is  liquidation. 
While  the  integration  of  Protestant  churches, 
always  organized  along  national  lines,  called 
for  no  deep-laid  plans.  Catholics  {xjsed  a 
apacial  problem.  Catholicism,  by  its  very 
natore.  is  supranational.  A  Catholic,  wher- 
ever he  raay  be.  looks  to  RonM  for  spiritual 
guidance.  A  Catholic  bishop,  m  exercising 
his  sweeping  spiritual  and  jurisdictional 
powers,  represents  tbe  Pope,  to  whom  he 
must  report  In  person  at  fixed  intervals. 
Here.  then,  was  a  link  with  the  free  world 
which  had  to  be  broken  before  the  Catholic 
community  could  take  its  place  In  the  mono- 
lithic state. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  breaking  of 
that  link.  In  Czechoslovakia ,  where  75  per- 
cent of  the  population  are  CatboUc,  the 
Communist  regime  first  reduced  the  church 
to  poverty  by  stripping  it  of  almost  all  its 
possesaions  and  reventiaa.  then  offered  to  put 
tbe  clergy  on  tbe  Oovamittent  payroll.  All 
It  asked  in  return  was  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  people's  democracy.  In  October  l»49. 
the  bishops — still  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
themselves — ajtvised  the  lower  clergy  to  ac- 
cept tbe  offer.     Ai!  but  a  dozen  did. 

"I  had  to  live  and  my  parish  needed  me," 
said  a  Czech  priest,  now  safely  in  Rome. 
"When  my  bishop  said  it  was  all  right,  I 
saw  no  reason  for  holding  out.  I  went  to 
the  office  of  tbe  district  Soviet  and  took  the 
oath:  I  promise  upon  my  honor  that  I  will 
be  faithful  to  the  Republic  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  to  its  people  s  democratic  regime, 
and  not  to  attempt  anything  which  could 
be  contrary  to  its  Interests,  Its  security,  and 
Uitegrlty.  As  a  citiien  of  a  people's  demo- 
cratic republic.  I  will  consoientiously  fulfill 
the  duties  restilting  from  my  Job  and  will 
try  to  assist  the  reconstructive  effort  which 
Is  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  peoples.' 

•But  I  added.  '•  •  •  U  It  lant  con- 
trary to  tbe  law  of  God.  the  church,  or  the 
natural  rights  of  man.' 

(This  reservation  was  Insisted  upon  by 
tbe  bishops  in  their  advice  to  tbe  lower 
clergy.) 

"  That  part  Is  invalid.'  the  top  official  said. 

••  'Perhaps.     I  put  it  In,  Just  in  case.' 

"  'In  case  we'd  tell  you  to  go  against  tbe 
laws  of  God?     We'd   never   do  that.' 

••  'So  much  the  better,"  told  I  " 

Once  the  Government  had  the  priests  im- 
poverished it  went  after  their  souls.  ^- 
otber  Czech  clergyman  now  in  Rome  recalls 
tbe  trying  visits  of  the  local  church  conw 
an  elderly  ex-cabinetmaker  wbo  bad 
reeducated  in  party  schools.  "He'd 
come  to  the  parish  at  all  hours,  sometlmas 
twice  a  day."  tbe  clergyman  related.  "He'd 
sit  there  and  try  to  aoavart  me.  repeating 
what  he'd  read  in  tbe  papers  about  commu- 
alna  not  being  against  religion  or  Jtist  try- 
hig  to  trick  me  into  taking  oat  more  Uttle 
atep  toward.  Moscow.  He  always  had  some 
appeal  or  other  he  wanted  me  to  sign,  and 
when  I  aald  no.  he  called  me  the  most  stub- 
bom  man  in  town,  and  warned  me  ot  the 
ooQsequNices." 

Out  of  renegade  fragments  of  tbe  lower 
clergy  tbe  state,  in  June  1949,  formed  a  reli- 
gious front  tauntingly  named  Catholic  Ac- 
tion, after  the  leading  lay  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  church.  lu  creator  was  Joseph 
PloJhar.  a  prleat,  and  Minister  of  Health  in 
the  Prague  govenunent.  Growing  slowly  but 
steadily,  the  violently  Antl-Vatlcan  organ- 
isation now  Includes  aevaral  hundred 
prtoats — proving,  as  the  Communists  would 
haw  it,  that  "the  lower  clergy  is  on  tbe  side 
of  the  people"  and  no  longer  speaks  to  Rome. 

Just  how  the  Government  goes  about  in- 
creasing its  supply  of  "people's  priests"  la 
iUiistrated  by  the  account  of  a  monk  who 
fled  Czechoslovakia  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Kver  since  a  night  raid  on  his  monastery  in 
April  1950,  a  nlgbt  in  which  moat  of  tbe 
country's  2,5C0  monks  were  arreated,  be  bad 


shared  tbe  mlaery  of  200  of  bis  colleagoea  la 
a  deaertatf  abbey  turned  into  a  "concentra- 
tion moaastery. "  Here  the  pirlsoners  wv 
— bjected  to  an  intensive  reeducation  pro- 
gram, listening  to  lecttires  and  writing 
papers  on  such  topics  as  Communist  culttire 
and  the  the  place  of  the  priest  in  tbe  people's 
state.  Now  and  then  special  agents  would 
take  one  of  tbem  aside.  Inquiring  whether 
he  was  ready  to  be  freed  aa  a  party-line 
school  teacher  or  a  sectUar  "people's  priest." 
Surely,  the  special  agents'  talk  went,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Christianity,  like 
communism,  provides  for  a  better  world  tn 
which  the  rich  share  their  wealth  with  tbe 
poor.  As  the  months  dragged  by.  more  and 
more  of  tbe  trapped  monks  agreed,  out- 
wardly, at  least. 

Not  tbls  one.  though. 

"One  night  10  of  us  were  loaded  on  a 
truck  and  wlilsked  off  to  jail,"  be  said. 
"'They  tossed  me  into  a  Uhy.  brilliantly  lit 
cell  and  left  me  there  for  a  month.  "Ihen 
they  questioned  me.  day  and  night,  day  and 
night.  Why  dldnt  I  like  the  people's  de- 
mocracy? Wtiat  were  my  contacts  with  for- 
eigners, with  the  Vatican?  Sometimes  I 
had  to  kneel  before  my  interrtjgator  for  five 
hours,  answering  questions.  I  was  beaten 
and  kicked  l>y  a  squad  of  four.  Between 
seaaKxia  tbey  kept  me  standing  for  hours  in 
a  dark  (UaelpUnary  cell.  After  a  fortnight 
of  that,  tbey  suddenly  returned  me  to  the 
re-education  routine.  Appa.ently  I  wasnt 
ripe,  but  they  assured  me  the  cycle  would  be 
repeated  every  couple  of  months.  "The  last 
of  you  wlU  crack  m  two,  three  years.'  tbey 
told  me." 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  tie  up 
tbe  loose  ends.  In  June  1949.  Caacboslo- 
vakla's  primate:  Archbishop  Josapb  Bsran. 
was  made  a  prisoner  in  his  Prague  resldexiea. 
He  has  recently  been  deported  and  bis  prea- 
ent  wiiereabouts  is  not  known.  A  year  later 
all  of  the  remaining  bishops,  except  three 
wbo  were  Jailc^d  ind  have  since  been  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms,  were  under 
bouse  arrest.  Guarded  by  armed  police,  they 
oould  not  comm'inicate  with  tbe  parishes 
of  their  bishoprics,  could  not  receive  visitors 
and  were  closely  watched  by  a  peopled 
mls&ar.  In  at  least  one  caae,  tbe 
actually  slept  In  the  sans  rooan  with  the 
bishop  he  was  assigned  to  watA. 

Moscow  moved  in  where  Rome  was  el- 
bowed out.  In  January  1950,  Bishop  Skra- 
blc,  of  Banska  Bystrica,  died.  Before  tbe 
Vatican  could  name  a  successor,  tbe  Czech 
Government  grabbed  tbe  bishopric.  A  com- 
munist prtaBt.  John  Decht.  appointed  "ad- 
ministrator," aasuned  episcopal  Jurisdiction, 
and  let  It  be  known  he  would  yield  to  no 
one.  Since  then,  several  other  bishoprics 
hsve  t>een  taken  over  by  Communist  "vicars 
general"  blithely  exercising  the  administra- 
tive powers  of  tbe  muted  bishop,  who  baa 
no  way  of  disowning  them. 

Few  were  stuprlsed  when,  on  March  12, 
1951,  a  triumphant  Czech  Govamaaent  an- 
notmced  that  ttiree  residential  Mabopa  and 
one  titular  bishop — Plcha,  Trochta,  Carski. 
and  Laznik — lu\d  yielded  at  last  and  taken 
the  people's  deaocratlc  loiralty  oath.  Given 
a  choice  between  aartng  tbelr  Jurisdictional 
functions  usurped  by  Communist  stonpsa. 
and  of  comforting  their  fiock  once  again  as 
"free"  men,  they  had  chosen  tbe  latter. 
With  that,  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  was 
broken.  The  pt^lsh  priest,  hopelessly  con- 
fused, and  more  and  more  frequently  hitched 
up  to  a  chain  of  command  that  etxled  in 
Moscow,  could  resist  no  more.  Nine  million 
Czech  Catholics  were  adrift.  Prom  the 
Kremlin.  Stalin  could  flash  bis  Caecb  con- 
federates a  "well  done." 

There  are  roughly  50.000.000  Catholics  liv- 
ing in  Eastern  Europe,  and  thov|^  it  Is  gea* 
erally  agreed  that  fiercely  CooMMOiil*  Casdl- 
oalovakia  spearheads  the  drive  against  tbe 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
things  are  betto-,  and  where  tbey  are  worse. 


Ctxnmunlst  strategy  everywhere  adapts  itself 
to  local ,  conditions.  In  one  iron-curtain 
country  Catholic  schools  stiP  Ump  along:  in 
a  nearby  country  they've  long  since  disap- 
peared: m  one,  religious  processions  still  \iae 
the  streets.  In  another  they  are  confined  to 
tbe  interior  of  the  church  or  to  the  grave- 
yard. 

THl  CirCBCH  IS  SPARI3)— roK   PIOPACANDA 

The  least  tormented  area  now  under  Red 
control  Is  probably  Baatern  Germany.  With 
the  majority  of  German  Catholics  concen- 
trated  in  the  western  aones,  the  Soviets  stUl 
go  slowly  for  propaganda  reasons.  Ky  con- 
trast, from  sketchy  reports  available  here, 
one  might  conclude  tbat  persecution  has 
gone  furthest  in  Lithuania,  a  heavily  Catho- 
lic motion  of  2.900,000  Inhabitants  where  only 
400  out  of  a  prewar  total  of  1.6X  priests  are 
still  around.  The  rest,  including  all  of  the 
country's  11  bishops,  have  disappeared  from 
sight.  In  little  Albania,  where  Catholics 
form  a  small  minority,  the  clergy  was  dis- 
posed of  by  a  method  best  described  in  one 
word,  "maasacre."  By  a  recently  passed  law, 
Albania  has  cut  off  all  relations  between  its 
Catholic  citizens  and  Rome,  and  has  an- 
nounced 'X  Will  subaidiM  and  administer  the 
church  in  AlbjAia. 

Tito's  Yugoslavia,  which  first  evolved  some 
of  tbe  techniques  now  applied  against  the 
church  tiiroughout  the  comlnform  coun- 
tries, has  called  off  the  bloodhounds.  The 
marshal  recently  offered  to  release  Arch- 
bishop Steplnac.  who.  In  October  1946.  was 
sentenced  to  16  years  at  hard  labor  He  did 
tbls  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Archbish- 
op be  recalled  by  the  Holy  See  The  com- 
promise was  vetoed  by  Rome,  which  felt  that 
acceptance  might  look  like  an  admission  of 
the  primate's  guilt. 

Tbe  one  country  about  which  even  tha 
refugees  are  reluctant  to  t&lk  Is  Poland. 
"Really,  we've  had  little  trouble  so  far."  they 
say.  "Let  aleeping  dogs  lie.  Periiaps  be- 
catise  postwar  Poland  is  95  percent  Catholic, 
the  regime  has  been  slew  to  apply  the  mors 
drastic  methods  used  elsewhere  against  the 
church.  Although  some  600  Polish  priests 
and  1  bishop,  Monalgnor  Kaczmarek.  are 
in  Jail,  many  it  tbem  on  unproved  chargea 
of  wartime  collaboration  with  the  Germans. 
CatboUc  schools  and  newspapers  still  func- 
tion, and  ptrople  wbo  saw  £hls  year's  Corptis 
Christl  procession  in  Warsaw  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  traffic  police,  who  kept  the 
main  streets  open  with  a  smile. 

Yet  It  Is  toward  Poland  that  the  Vatican 
now  looks  with  the  most  profound  concern. 
For  Poland's  hierarchy  was  the  first  to  capit- 
ulate. On  AprU  14.  1950.  the  secretary  of 
the  Polish  episcopate  and  two  bishops,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  entire  clergy,  put  their 
signatures  to  a  pact  by  which  the  Churcb 
solemnly  condemned  any  anti-Government 
attitude,  and  promised  to  exhort  the  faithful 
to  respect  the  authority  of  the  state  and  to 
punish  priests  taking  part  in  any  secret  or 
anti-Government  movement.  In  return,  the 
Government  acknowledged  the  Pope's  Jiuls- 
dlctlon  over  the  church  in  religious  and 
spiritual  matters.  It  further  guaranteed  ttie 
supervised  freedom  of  Catholic  teaching,  the 
Catholic  press,  processions,  and  religious  or- 
ders. 

Rome,  which  could  only  guess  at  the  pres. 
sure  under  which  the  bishops  had  signed, 
received  the  agreement  with  wide-eyed  in- 
fr^^tflfitt-y  However,  now  that  the  shock  has 
bssa  Sdbsorbed.  the  feeling  here  1»  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  during  its  present  ordeal, 
can  afford  to  take  a  long-term  view.  In 
timea  of  persecution,  sources  close  to  tbe 
Vatican  explain,  tbe  churcb  can  t>ack  up 
a  step  or  two  to  find  a  modus  vivendl.  It 
can  yield  what  it  considers  legitimate  rlghta 
IB  tke  Sslda  of  education,  charity,  and  tbe 
press.  As  long  as  the  concessions  do  not 
touch  on  dogma  Itself,  or  c^urrender  a  moral 
I>rincii>le,  tbey  can  t>e  upheld. 
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When.  Uut  Apnl,  P«jland  •  primal*.  Arch- 
bUtJop  Stepheu  Wy«jns»t».  unexpectedly  ar- 
rived m  Borne  for  ih«  oflVcial  ud-llnjina  visit 
«h»ch    bUbop*    *r«    obliged     to     underi*lni 
periodlcailv.  VfcUcan  obkeners  were  reUeve<l 
to  find  hini  M  warmly  devoted  to  the  Hol:r 
Sm  w  ever.     They  were  struck,  at  the  titsmt 
time,    by    the    unusual    deportment     of     bii 
irmTelUig    ctrfEpauion,    Bishop     KJepacz.     of 
LoOb — one  of   the   thr'e  signers   of   the    1953 
pact.    "He  Just  wMnt  his  old  forceful  anl 
ootspoktn    Klf."   one   Vatican   offlclal    8»lci. 
••Be    walked    as    -f    In    a    dream    and    never 
open«l  his  mouth   '    Together  with  the  atc^- 
bUhop  8  secretary,  the  two  visitors  stopped 
at  a  Polish  convent  here  and  refused  to  §e« 
any  at  the  important  people  who  had  rushed 
to  Rome  from  several  countries  In  the  hope 
or  obtaining  a  fresh  view  of  iron -curtain  de- 
vtfopmentB.      It    has    since    become    known 
that.  In  return  for  permission  to  go  to  Rome, 
th*  prlmats  had  agreed  to  do  the  Warsaw 
gorarnmeiit   a  favor      While  here  he   urged 
Um  Vatican  to  recognise  a«  Polish  bishopries 
tlM  lormer  German  dloce««es  taken  over  by 
Poland  -fter  the  war.    He  waa  turned  down; 
no   pence    treaty    has   as   y?t  granted   these 
regions  to  Poland. 

New  propaganda  blasts  against  the  clergy 
after  the  primates  arrival  back  home  sug- 
gest that  the  shaky  truce  may  have  run  Its 
course  No  longer  useful  to  his  Government 
the  hapless  archbUhop  may  well  be  nert  In 
line  for  a  "full  confession"  before  the  peo- 
pies  court.  The  guessing  here  Is  that  his 
tune  Is  up. 

It  Is  In  Red  Hungary  that  the  formula  of 
strlktng  the  shepherd  and  dispersing  the 
itirrp — first  evolved  by  Marshal  Tito — has 
been  developed  to  perfection.  In  this  iron 
curtain  country,  where  Catholics  number  68 
percent  of  the  people.  Church  resistance 
centered  around  the  person  of  the  primate. 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  On  December 
28,  IM8,  After  at.  organlned  press  campal^rn 
had  denounced  htm  as  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  people's  slate,  the  cardinal  became  the 
first  Prince  of  the  Chtirch  to  be  arrested 
il:nce  the  time  of  Napoleon  The  rest  Is  his- 
tory gainfully  remembered. 

With  the  primate  out  of  the  way,  the  gov- 
ernment confronted  the  lower  clergy  with 
the  ustial  choice  of  "collaborate  or  sutler." 
Scores  of  priests  were  arrested  and  tortured. 
Monks  and  nuns  were  carted  off  to  labor 
camps  and  concentration  monaaterie*  A 
group  known  as  the  National  Committee  of 
Hungarian  Catholic  Priests  began  to  demon- 
strate how  church  and  sUte  could  live 
happily  under  the  same  roof  It  was  headed 
by  Itogr.  Iflklas  Bereeatoczy,  a  prominent 
clergyman  who  was  sentenced  vogether  with 
Cardinal  Mlndseenty  and  who  emerged  from 
prison  m  the  spring  of  1950  with  his  Onger- 
nalla  torn  off  and  his  personaUty  changed 
beyond  recognition.  No  exact  Information 
la  available  here  aa  to  the  number  of  his 
followers,  but  150  peace  priests  seems  to  be 
a  fair  estimate  The  organiaatlon  pub- 
lishea  ail  ant i- Vatican  weekly  called  tbe 
Croas.  which  is  graced  with  a  rendition  of 
PtcasBu's  peace  dove.  Five  of  its  leaders. 
among  them  the  renovated  Bereattocry  w««r« 
recently  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Uertt 
of  the  people's  republic. 

Meanwhile.  Archbishop  Joseph  OrOsz.  n«xt 
In  line  of  seniority  to  the  imprisoned  pri- 
mate, had  taken  over  Mindaaenty's  duties 
aa  head  of  the  hierarchy.  A  quiet,  unaasum- 
ing  man — "the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  prcud 
ot  It."  in  the  words  of  a  friend — he  was  at 
first  conatdered  more  tractable  by  the  iiu- 
thco'ltiaa  than  the  Impulsive  cardinal.  This 
appralaal  seemed  con  Armed  when,  after  a 
stiff  series  of  church-state  conferences,  dur- 
ing which  the  preaaure  on  the  lower  clergy 
BteMlUy  Increaaed.  Archbishop  Qroax  appar« 
•atiy  f*U  tlM  time  had  come  to  follow  the 
eaanapie  ot  the  PolUh  bisbopa.  On  August 
to,  I9fl0.  IM  sigQcd,  OD  behaU  of  the  Hiiu* 


garian  hierarchy,  a  humiliating  accord  with 
the  Oovemment  In  which  the  blshcga  BMfla 
four  crucial  concepsions.  They  agreed  to 
support  the  people's  republic  and  ponlata  aU 
priests  opposing  it.  they  condwimed  the 
"exploltatlon  of  rellglcua  feelings  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  political  alms  opposed 
to  the  state";  they  threw  their  support 
behind  the  5- year  plan  and  land  collectlvlaa- 
tion;  they  endorsed  the  peace  movement 
and  condemned  warmongering  and  atomic 
weapons. 

In  rettim.  the  Government  guaranteed 
complete  rellglou-s  freedom  and.  perhaps  to 
take  some  of  the  hollow  ring  out  of  the 
phrase,  reopened  eight  Catholic  high  schools. 
The  state  also  imf  .-rtook  to  finance  the 
church,  which  had  already  been  stripped  of 
its  properties,  on  a  gradually  diminishing 
scale  for  all  of  18  years.  (At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  Catholic  Church  In  Hungary. 
presumably,  would  be  either  self-supporting 
or  dead  )  Unlik*?  the  Polish  accord,  the  pact 
seid  nothing  about  papal  Jurisdiction. 

Once  he  had  signed  the  accord.  Archbishop 
Ordsz  could  be  discarded.  Last  June  be  stood 
before  the  sariie  expert  Judge  who  had  sen- 
tenced Cardmal  Mindfizenty.  as  weU  as  Rob- 
ert Vogeler.  He  'conieaaed"  to  having  led  a 
movement  to  overthrow  the  Govenunent  and 
was  sent  to  Jail  for  15  years. 

When,  last  July,  the  nine  not  yet  Impris- 
oned bishops  swore  loyalty  to  the  people's 
democratic  state,  Hungary's  Red  bosses  could 
relajt  at  last.  What  Isolated  pockets  of  re- 
sistiince  remained  they'd  have  no  trouble 
mopping  up.  The  church  In  Hungary  was 
beaten. 

With  this  slow,  crumbling  process  holding 
our  attention,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  one 
entire  segment  of  Rome's  spiritual  empire 
has  all  but  disappeared  There  are.  or  were, 
in  ek^tern  Europe  some  5,500.000  Christiana 
worshipping  according  to  the  eastern,  or 
Oriental,  rite  of  the  Catholic  church.  Be- 
-ause  their  ancestors  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  orthodox  church — which  split  with 
Rome  In  the  eleventh  century — these  Cath- 
olics still  retain  the  old  ritual  aad  aUow 
their  priests  to  marry.  But  they  art  dwoted 
sons  of  Rome,  with  which  they  have  been 
reunited  for  several  centuries. 

For  them.  Sialin  had  a  special  recipe.  It 
was  fln!t  tried  out  In  the  Soviet  Union,  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  found  itself  with 
3.500,000  of  these  eastern-rite  Catholics  on 
it*  hands,  most  of  them  In  the  amputated 
part  of  Poland.  Informed  that  their  church 
DO  longer  existed,  these  new  cltiMns  were 
told  they  now  belonged  to  the  orthodox 
church  of  Russia— the  bell-ringing  arm  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  To  drive  borne  the 
point,  their  priests  and  bisbofa  were  shipped 
off  to  Siberia. 

Things  were  less  simple  when  It  came  to 
the  1.570,000  eartern-rite  Catholics  In  Bu- 
man'a,  the  320  000  In  Czechoalovakla.  and  the 
IBS.OOO  In  Hungary.  The  Invitation  was  al- 
ways the  same:  Return  to  the  orthodox 
moth?r  church.  At  this  writing,  Hungary's 
lone  eastem-rlte  bishopric  Is  still  relatively 
free:  there  Is  no  orthodox  cbureh  tbsre  to  do 
the  ab«.orblng  But  CzechoalofaklB's  saatem- 
rlte  Catholics  have  fared  badly.  Their  or- 
ganization was  swallowed  by  the  tiny  local 
branch  of  the  orthodox  chtirch.  their  bishop 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  and  their 
churches  declared  orthodox. 

In  Rumania,  where  75  paroant  at  tlM  pop- 
ulation are  orthodox,  tha  irMfeer  part  ot 
the  Catholic  community  belonged  to  the 
eastern  rite.  Known  for  Its  intensive  work 
In  the  field  of  primary  edvicatlon.  this 
ern-rtte  clergy  was  considered 
dangerous.  When  all  appeals  for  U  lo 
With  Rome  were  ignored,  the  Oov«nuD«nt 
got  30  prleets  to  announce,  early  in  October 
IMS.  that  their  church  had  returned  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  With  that,  the  Catholic 
Church  Ot  the  eaiftern  rite  ofQclally  ceased 


to  extet.  Prleets  refusing  to  knuckle  under 
were  given  the  ftxll  treatment,  tbs  methods 
ranging  from  crude  blackmail  to  liidescrll>- 
able  tortures  and  alow  death.  By  iKy<r,  one- 
quarter  of  the  former  eaatem-rite  clergy 
have  taksn  thrtr  ptaoss  in  the  ranks  <rf  t^ 
Rumanian  OrthodoK  Church,  wboaa  pat^- 
arch,  a  former  horse  dealer,  boasts  be  was 
a  Communtst  when  Rumania  was  ?tU.  under 
a  king.  1 

Painfully  scrawled  letters,  arriving  at  tpm 
Vatlean  by  circuitous  routes,  ask:  "Sttail  *re 
bury  our  dead  like  dogs?  There  Is  no  Catbo- 
Uc  priest  lier*."  "How  can  I  baptize  my 
baby?"  -Can  we  marry  a  young  couple  «t 
home?'  Radio  Vatican — and  people  |lo 
listen,  under  the  bed  covers — tries  to  gl|»« 
the  answers:  "Only  In  extreme  emeigenctaa 
caU  an  Orthodox  priest.  Stay  faithltil.  |>o 
as  foUows     •     •     •."  I 

As  for  Rtmaanlas  1,235,000  CathiUcs  of 
the  western,  or  Latin  rite,  the  nitlonai- 
church  formula  sufBced.  A  CatholU  action 
ct. .  imlttee,  founded  In  April  19{0.  -ahd 
beaded  t>y  a  ttimcoat  prleat.  Andrea  Agotka. 
cow  speaks  for  the  democratic  clergy.  Since 
the  expulsion,  in  July  IftfiO.,  of  the  pt^fl 
represenUtlve.  Archbishop  o'  P.  Oliara.  of 
Savannah.  Ga..  little  news  has  beeii  a^stti- 
able  here  from  Rumania.  We  know,  liowevier. 
that  many  churches  arc  closed — two  of  <he 
finest  serve  aa  ballet  edMOto — and  ihat  W- 
tween  300  and  400  priests  are  In  )aU  AlljoC 
the  country's  11  Catholic  biahope — !»  of  fka 
Latin  rite,  6  of  the  eastern  rite — have  b^en 
arrested.  Two  have  died  in  Jail  and  a  thlkd, 
81 -year -old  Bishop  Pacha,  is  reportiid  to  be 
domg  forced  labor  on  the  Danube-Biack  tea 
CanaL  i 

Aa  Eastern  Europe's  battered  der^  lo^ks 
to  the  Holy  See  for  comfort  and  protection, 
there  is  little  Rome  can  offer.  It  hss  at  Its 
command  spiritual  weapons  only,  and  their 
effect  on  the  disciples  of  Marx  U  pro  3lem«tlc 
at  best.  Ever  since  the  VaUcan  decree  of 
1949,  denying  the  sacraments  to  piofessing 
Communists,  the  church  has  made  Jodlcitius 
use  of  its  harshest  penalty,  excommunica- 
tion, against  the  enemies  of  God.  Amiaig 
Iron  curtain  priests  thus  expelled  from  n* 
community  of  the  faithful  are  the  leaders 
of  Czechoslovakia's  schismatic  CattoUc  Ac- 
tion: Andrea  Agotha,  the  Rumanlsn  priest 
heading  the  Catholic  Action  Committee:  and 
John  Dechet.  the  Czech  priest  wielding  epis- 
copal Jurisdiction  aa  admlnistratiir  of  a 
bishopric.  I 

The  next  move,  clesirly.  Is  up  to  Stalin. 
With  Red  administrators  and  vtcan  already 
vmnrptati  lbs  jurisdictional  functioi.s  of  the 
Mahopa.  what  is  there  to  prevent  tie  09m- 
munlsts  frwn  enthroning  puppet  blsh<^rf 
All  they'd  hsve  to  do  is  ftwce  on«r  of  jkfe* 
many  legitimate  bishops  now  m  Jail  to  con- 
aecrate.  as  bishop,  a  renegade  priest.  En- 
dowed with  the  spiritual  powers  of  n  Roman 
CatboUc  bishop,  the  renagada  coidd  ttiaa 
proceed  to  ordain  new  prleats  an<l  co^aa* 
crate  new  blahopa.  The  chain  reat  tlon  oto» 
vloutiy  would  break  the  chtirch  in  two. 

CoaifraBtad  with  this  prospect,  thit  Vatican 
Is  helpless.  The  prison -cell  ooniscra$lon 
would  be  valid  in  the  eyea  of  the  church, 
daspite  the  praaanca  of  tfwcss.  provided  tha 
conaecrator.  for  aeme  raaacm.  did  rot  with- 
hold bla  Inaanttoa.  Merely  to  dacou|a«a 
aaplranu  a  ViMlean  decree  of  Apri  9.  UMl. 
rttlad  that  aof  Mktep.  archblabop.  or  car- 
dinal who  consaorates  a  new  blsho[>  wltHout 
the  approval  of  Rome  Incurs  the  ssvt^t 
form  of  excommunlcattaMi.  even  tliougl}  ha 
may  have  t>een  coeroed  by  grave  l.<ar.  fThe 
milbap   Uiua    c(»secratad    faces    the    mmm 

ShoaM  akaUn  «aaMa  ft*  f»  abaad  Old 
a  Una  cf  mtm  Bad  kialio|iB>  tha  futt  re  o<j 
people's  democratic  church  would  b>> 
Ttosn  wbatr  Oace  again  the  CiureH  at 
Boase  la  preparing  to  go  undergro  ind.  Al- 
r«Nidy.   behind  drawn  shades,  layiam  fwaU 
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grvondad  tn  be  faltb  and  secretly  ordamed 
as  prleata.  say  maaa  In  private  homes.  Men 
in  overalls  or  bnatneas  suits,  secretly  conse- 
crated as  bMhops.  have  taken  over  in  aome 
diocasss  where  the  bishop  is  no  longar  tree. 
^'We  arc  going  back  to  the  catacaeaba."  said 
one  priest  from  far  behind  the  curtain. 
"Hard  times  are  ahead,  harder  than  the 
church  has  known  for  centuries. " 


Tke     Complete     Water sked     Program  in 
Flood  CoBtroi— Part  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  (MCLAHOM/ 

IN  THl  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT ATTVTS 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcotD.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  H.  fl.  Binnett,  Chief,  United  States 
Soil  Conseryation  Service,  at  the  news- 
paper editors  flood  control  meeting.  Lin- 
coln. Nebr..  August  11.  1951: 

Tbx  CoMnxTs  Waiaaaai*  PaooaAM  nc  Pux» 
Ooivnoc. 

It  is  a  real  Insptrattoa  to  me  aa  a  soli 
eonservatloniat  to  asset  with  you  newspaper 
editors  aasandiied  here  In  Lincoln  to  consider 
the  critical  problem  of  flood  control.  It  Is 
a  significant  milestone.  I  think,  in  the  Na- 
tion's march  toward  preserving  Its  basic  soil 
and  water  resoiiroes.  when  several  hundred 
busy  editors  come  together  this  way.  on  their 
own  Initiative  and  at  their  own  expense,  to 
discuss  ways  of  achieving  sound  and  effective 
flood  control  in  this  breadba^et  ot  the 
Nation. 

The  recent  flood  catastrophe  In  ITt^tm  and 
neighboring  States  has  once  more  focused 
attention  on  the  urgent  need  for  doing  the 
very  beet  we  know  how  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  disastrous  floods  which  every  year 
somewhere  in  this  area,  as  well  as  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  tear  down  aeroas  pro- 
ductive farmland  and  throng  proaparous 
tovms  and  cities.  The  effects  of  floods  are 
very  real  to  you  people  right  here  In  Lincoln 
and  throtif^ut  southeastern  Nebraska  after 
your  experiences  of  May  and  June  last  year, 
and  again  this  year. 

ruwo  coMTBOL  IS  rxssirr 

W>at  can  be  done — what  must  be  done — 
to  prevent  the  staggartng  losses  in  crops. 
property.  aiMl  even  kaaaan  life,  depends  in 
large  dsgras  on  the  dttermlna'^lon  and  ef- 
forts of  you  paopic  who  are  in  this  audience 
today. 

Some  among  you  may  feel  that  wa  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  flood  control  in  tbsse  times 
of  national  em«^ncy.  As  a  civil  servant. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  what  the 
Nation's  policy  should  be  In  this  regard. 
That  13  for  you.  the  people  to  say.  But  there 
are  some  things  X  can  tell  you. 

First,  the  rivers  out  here  did  not  wait  until 
we  had  settled  our  score  with  the  Commu- 
nists before  they  decided  to  go  on  a  rampage. 
We  hope  that  neither  we  nor  our  chlldr«a 
wUl  live  to  see  anotho'  flood  catastrophe  like 
this  last  one.  But,  unfortunately.  w«  can 
be  certain  that,  emergency  or  no  emargancy. 
cosUy  floods,  m  aU  probabiUty.  will  strtka 
again  next  year,  and  the  next,  somewhere 
In  Nabraska.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri,  or  other 
paru  of  the  Nation. 

Secondly.  I  can  teU  you  that  It  Is  poaaible 
to   control    tbsss    floods.     It    la    possible    to 

the  smaller  and 


more  locatlaad  Aoods.  anl  it  is  practicable  to 
greatly  reduce  the  damages  from  tremendous 
storms  that  cause  super  floods  like  this  last 
one. 

cooaDOvsTXD   PLooo  coirraoL  n.airs   aaa 


No  single  method  of  flood  control,  how- 
ever, will  do  the  whole  Job.  'We  have  seen 
In  tikis  great  flood,  for  example,  how  levees 
high  enough  to  have  withstood  the  largest 
previous  flooda  of  raeord  van  ovaitopped. 
Oh  the  othar  hand.  w«  bare  also  sees  how 
the  soils  at  some  of  our  best  pasture  lands 
became  ao  saturated  with  water  after  3 
months  of  heavy  rains  that  they  could  ab- 
sorb very  little  mor«  from  the  Anal  Wg  rain. 
No.  to  meat  all  kinds  ot 
and  to 

wherever   they 
available  method  at  cotttrol. 

We  must  develop  a  sound,  coortllnated 
l^an  for  every  watershed  to  assure  a  prop- 
erly balanced  and  truly  effective  attack  di- 
rected toward  prevention  of  flood  damage. 
The  day  of  piecemeal  flood  control — where 
only  a  part  of  tba  damages  m  s  watershed 
are  considered — Is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 

Our  efforts  to  control  floods  nnat  begin 
where  the  rain  strikes  the  ground.  We  must 
get  what  water  we  can  into  the  soil  and 
hold  or  retard  the  runoff  of  the  excesa  on 
farm  fields  by  soil  conservation  practlees  ap- 
pUed  on  the  land  as  needed.  What  docs  run 
oU  the  fields  Into  the  drainage  wajrs  and 
creeks  we  must  slow  down  with  small  re- 
tantlag  atnictucaa  and  wUh  graaa.  crop  ro- 
tattoBs.  eooaonrlag.  and  so  on.  WlMtt  flows 
out  <rf  the  creeks  we  will  have  to  handle  in 
the  main  river  valleys  by  more  imposing 
maasurcs.  such  as  reservoirs  and  levees.  Our 
job  of  flood  control  begins  then  where  the 
ralndrep  falls  and  it  does  not  end  until  the 
water  reaches  the  ocean. 

The  Important  problem  now  confronting 
all  of  us  is  to  detecmlna.  la  aeey  attorn  with 
each  other,  what  kinds  and  eoMbinationg  of 
miiaiinif  are  needed,  watershed  by  water- 
shed, to  sccomplish  the  most  effective  flood 
control  wc  can  afford.  In  doing  so  we  must. 
ol  course,  bear  In  mind  our  continuing  need 
for  irrigation  storage,  fen'  power  production, 
for  municipal  water  supply,  for  pollution 
abatement,  for  piesei  tlint  flsh  and  wildlife 
resources,  and  especially  the  need  for  main- 
taining mailmum  agricultural  production  on 
fertile  valley  lands.  Our  watershed  plans 
must  provide  not  only  for  the  control  of 
fkxxlwaters,  txut  also  for  their  conservation 
for  beneficial  use.  In  this  corjiectlon.  let 
us  bear  'n  mind  that  the  llmlte<l  number  of 
available  sites  for  larger  reservoirs  should. 
■baietci  poastblr.  be  considenKl  with  re- 
spect to  multiple  land  and  wat<fr  needs  be- 
fore they  are  dedicated  solely  to  flood  control. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  sound  and 
enduring  flood  control,  aimed  t7  benefit  all 
the  people,  can  be  achieved  only  through  a 
coordinated  attack.  The  first  cf  these  rea- 
sons is  apparent  from  a  glance  s.t  the  distri- 
bution at  flood  damagas.  Although  some 
engineers  may  aiB|Wte  what  I  say — and 
m^lght  even  quote  Webster  agdnst  ma — I 
submit  that  flood  damages  begin  where  tba 
rain  falls  on  the  land,  regardless  of  what 
Webster  may  have  ttoooght  al>3ut  It  when 
he  was  living.  Ttic  crops  on  upland  ftu-ms 
that  are  swept  dovm  by  storms  that  cause 
great  floods  are  just  as  truly  lost  as  the 
crops  on  ovadkMaad  laadl  In  the  valley  brtow. 
The  soil  waabad  oC  upland  fleldti  radoess  the 
productivity  of  the  land  Just  as  much  aa  does 
dQxisltlon  of  soil  by  the  water  flooding  over 
agricultural  bottom-lands  along  the  rivers. 
Floodwater  damages  to  agrlcult oral  lands  In 
tbotisands  of  miles  of  small  ci-eek  bottoms 
throughout  our  watersheds  represent  jiist 
as  much  loss  pier  acre  as  flooding  of  the  wide 
IfiasDurl  River  Valley  between  Kjinas  City  and 
St.  Louia. 


ItSl  VLOOO  DAMACZS  OK  tTPSTIlKAM  WATaBSHXBS 

Ilia  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  just 
c— pleTeri  a  preLimmary  survey  of  i  >«  storm 
and  flood  damages  in  Kansas  %nd  iiebraaka 
during  July  This  is  what  ve  found. 
Loaaas  ot  crops  on  upland  farms  amounted  to 
appradmately  |l  10.000.000  Los(»v  or  irrc- 
piaoeable  topsoil.  the  thin  and  lertUe  layer 
that  sustains  agriculture  in  'h;«  granary  of 
the  Wattrm.  has  been  esumaced  at  S300.- 
000.000.  Tills  figure  is  based  on  the  differ- 
ences we  have  found  m  crop  yteid»  with  dif- 
ferent depths  of  topeoil.  Losses  from  flood- 
water  aad  eediment  In  the  creek  bottoena 
mall  streanr<  v&llers.  above  t.^e  points 
anyooe  has  yet  proposed  specific  flood 
{HoCaeUon  mea5ures  were  estimated  at  aua,- 
OOajBOO.  The  total  oX  these  tlue«  flgwres  Is 
9412.000.000  Additional  losses  In 
Oklahoma.  Iowa.  IlUnois.  and  other  n< 
boring  %ate«  would  bring  the  total  to  well 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  In  the  one  month 
oC  July. 

WIthowt  In  any  way  minimizing  the 
staggartng  loaees  aa  Kansas  City  and  along 
the  major  river  valleys,  we  beUe\e  that  these 
sstoundlng  damages  alc>ng  the  tributaries  are 
convincing  evidence  that  a  flood-control 
program  alnicd  only  at  downstream  cities  and 
rlv«  bottoms  is  only  a  partial  flood-control 
program  aod  not  one  designed  to  benefit  all 
the  psopis  who  have  s;i!Tered  losses 

Let  ma  glse  you  another  reason  why  this 
country  aaaA  a  coordinated  and  complete 
fiood-ctMitrol  program  extending  to  every  acre 
all  the  way  down  to  the  sea.  To  be  sure, 
superfloods  like  this  last^  one  are  compara- 
tively rare  events.  I  am  t^ild  that  the  flood 
at  Kansas.  City  far  esoeed  the 
prevlou&ly  experienced.  w.Viich 
was  back  in  1844  When  an  event  exceeds 
all  previous  expectations  and  «Teacks  such 
havoc.  It  not  only  makes  banner  headlines. 
but  It  becomec  an  historic  classic.  It  gets 
Into  our  memories  and  textbooks.  People 
oome  to  look  on  It  as  characteristic  rather 
than  sofoething  rare — or  unique.  Actually, 
if  one  igsreads  the  enormous  damage  caused 
by  this  flood  ova-  all  the  years  between  such 
rare  events^  the  sverage  annual  loss  u  con- 
siderably leas  than  the  damages  from  ail^ 
the  smaller  local  floods  than  occur  year  after 
year  In  the  smsllsr  watersheds  tbroughout 
Kansas.  Nebraska.  Iflasouri  Oklahoma.  Iowa, 
and  Illinois.  A  typical  example  of  the 
smaller,  more  frequent  floods  has  occurred 
here  on  Salt  Creek  these  last  2  years.  You 
local  people  are  only  toe  familiar  with  this 
kind  of  flood. 

tTFPES  WtATEBSHTDS   AXE   SOraCX  OF   MOST  TLOOO 
LOSSES 

Our  stirveys  show  that  75  percent  of  our 
average  annual  flood  km  has  occurred  above 
the  xnain  river  valleys  and  large  cities  This, 
of  course,  is  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  part  of  our  major 
river  flood  plains  and  cities  are  already  pro- 
tected by  lenes  and  major  leaervolrs,  for 
which  credit  U  due  primarily  to  the  effective 
work  of  the  Arm3r'8  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  can  give  yon  still  other  reasons  why  a 
eoordinated  approach  to  flood  control  is  es- 
sential. Sou  erosion  on  watershed  lands 
must  be  brought  uiider  control  to  protect 
downstream  flood-control  worXs.  We  must 
fpntrol  erosion  U:i  protect  our  flood-control 
ressrvnlTB  from  rapid  silting  and  loss  of  effec- 
tiveness. We  must  control  erosion  to  pre- 
vent the  silting  ot  stream  channels,  which 
further  reduces  their  flood-containing  capac- 
Ity.  We  must  control  erosion,  moreover,  to 
prevent  overwash  of  InlertUe  sand  and  BUt>- 
soU  material  on  our  productive  bottomlands. 
But  even  more  Important  than  all  of  these, 
we  must  control  soil  erosion  If  we  are  to 
mtklntain  the  base  of  our  agriculture,  otir  na- 
tional itrength  and  defense,  and  Indeed  pre- 
vent our  civilization  going  the  way  of  many 
great  tuitions  o{  the  past  which  tailed  to 
care  of  their  agricultural  land. 
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CCXSTBVATIOK     SXKVITK'S     rLOO©-<X>jrT»PL 
POLKT 

So  ih*t  th«T»  m»\  &•  no  mtetake  atx)UT 
vfarrc  «-*  Ktand  tn  tb«  SoU  Con»*T\*tkx\ 
StrTur    '.et  ro«  rtAfarni' 

t  ThAt  «*  teli^Tv  and  our  wMcIt  multi- 
pli^  rTperteace  ronArms.  thAt  flood  contrcl 
im  >  )ob  vtilcA  bi>^n5  where  tbe  rains  f^l 
•nd  tbe  runoff  starts:  that  ts.  In  tb*  fi«lds 
and  pA«TurtH,  a&d  for«Bt«.  si^  ends  cmly 
«b*D  th«  ruaciff  has  cafetr  r«»cb«d  th«  oc«an 

a  ThRt  w«  b»l»*ve  vbo^h*vt«<UT  in  co- 
erdtnatcd  pUmatr.^  and  treat ment  of  entire 
wt*r%h(Kt»  lUid  dralcAfe  baalns  in  ci~>op«r«- 
tlon  wtth  Use  Ara?  Ctirps  of  E&«lneer9  wltSi 
acMi-conccrvntlon  dlatiicts.  with  wmtrmhed 
aaaoclatlona.  and  with  all  other  red«r«i. 
8tat*.  and  local  a^reuctvs  t^at  ttattr  pi  r««pon- 
■tbUttf  in  btBd  and  wat«r  mana|»B>eDt. 

S.  That  M\9  work  ctf  tb«  Soil  CofMarvatkni 
Serrtre  Is  tn  th«  fields  and  pastures  and 
wood  lota  tm  tha  upstream  trlbutiirie*  of 
tile  n^ajor  rivers  Our  )ob  1*  first  to  assist 
landowners  and  opanttors  to  us«  tbetr  latid 
withta  »t5  capabtllt-.  and  to  treat  it  with 
•ound  roQs«^»t:on  practices  in  accordancd 
with  lU  naads.  BeTtmd  thU.  our  )ct>  is  to 
aaalat  orTanirarfions  o:  local  paopte  to  install 
upatream  flood-prerention  measures,  siurli  ar, 
saaalt  rrtardinf  structurae.  gMliy  piu$E».  and 
rti«nD«i  improvtiinents.  If  Uirt^h  sucb  a 
program  wt  can  caum  the  water  which  falls 
OB  th«  lands  in  tb«  upper  waters^heds.  :  r 
*ven  a  constdcrsbl*  pert  of  It.  to  delay  V^s 
race  to  the  aaa.  we  hare  br  that  action  won 
part  of  our  otoJacTtve — cc>mpleted  part  oi  tfce 
)ol> 

But  this  kind  of  protrram  ak'ne  will  not 
pre  van;  (locating  of  the  main  riser  sallars  and 
tba  cities  in  tlMfn. 

I  understand  that  some  of  tout  local  papers 
have  editoriallT  attributed  to  soli  conaervi- 
tloniats  ciaims  to  th«  trSect  that  the  amovir: 
of  nMJi.er  spant  on  larve  flood-control  reser- 
voirs would  If  spant  In  tb*  watersheds  tir?  up 
the  nrers  I  dcoit  batieve  any  *mplowe  ci 
tb*  God  Consarvat  lOD  Semce  eve?  thlnklneiy 
aaada such  a  stAtanent.  U  he  did,  I  repudiate 
It  b«r»  and  now.  In  my  opinion,  additional 
eoBtrois  s«cb  aa  rcserrotrs.  la  was  and  other 
■faUn  cbanaal  protectfva  works  wtil  ba  needed 
to  salcfuard  tba  flood  plains  of  our  major 
rtvara  a^aiiiat  such  dlaastars  as  we  have  Jvui 
scpartanoad.  Tbla  tronk-cbannal  job  is  tlva 
raspoauibillty  of  tba  Corps  of  Kn«n>««r?. 
which  has  ably  fullUlatf  tu  part  ot  the  Job 
for  more  tban  a  centtwy. 

4.  W*  baUasa  tbat  coordination  of  tl>e 
rlT«r  control  and  watershed  pro-ams  was 
tba  lataait  o<  Ooncreaa  wbaa  )t  paswad  tbe 
Plood  Conlrol  Act  of  19S6  We  believe  It 
ts  still  tba  iut«Bt  ol  CoagresA.  W«  do  cot 
baUeTe  tbat  OoBcraaa  inicadcd  one  prograc;! 
to  be  in  any  aenaa  a  sutaatltuca  tor  xXyt  other. 
bttt  rather  tbat  thajr  abould  be  cumpiemaxi- 
tary  paru  at  a  aiag\»  ytb. 


FW»4C-lnl    Parti! 
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HON.  VICTOR  WICnKSHAM 


m  THX  Bovt*  or  RiPKBsxirrA-nws 
WMbMtiair.  October  i#.  S9$l 

Mr.   WICKSR8HAM.      Mr.   8pMk«. 
iiiulMr  )MV«  to  ntaad  my  rtokurka  In 
ttM  Baoeu.  I  tadwlt  the  tMvwiam  ad- 
tagr  B.  H.  Bnactt.  CUaf.  OBltad 
SaU  Oanaiiyajiea  Servlee.  at  tha 
.  ipar  edtton*  flaod-control  aaect- 
m,  Xiaeoln,  Mbr..  Aufurt  11.  IMl: 
Tte  Flood  Control  Act  of  iaS6  and  subae* 
»ct«  provide  all  UU'  auibority  needed 


by  the  Department  of  A^rrfc-ulture  and  tbe 
Corps  Ol  Kriirtneeni  tr>  work  K^^etbar  iB  plaa- 
nirf  and  carrytnf  out  a  aowaplale  prvgnB 
IcT  allevutl!-!^  flood  damafM  and  cooawtaf 
soil  aiKi  watar  rcsourcea.  Such  walaubad 
.ind  riv^r  basin  plaus  lor  flood  control,  as 
we  tee  u.  Involve  three  principal  type*  at 
operations,  namely . 

PKSWCIPLXS  or  W  ATFKSHXb-Rrm  EsaiN 
TWUkTUtUT 

1.  Land  treatment:  Our  conservation  fans 
and  ranch  planning  is  based  on  tbe  principle 
of  traatlnfr  every  acre  of  land  according  to 
its  need,  and  uslnft  rrnch  acre  according  to 
lU  rapabiliuee  (that  is.  for  cultivated  crops, 
frrass.  timber,  or  wildlife).  It  aleo  Indtijsa 
BMf*  and  orderly  dlspoaal  ct  runoff  water 
originating  on  the  farm  or  ranch, 
trearment  measures  prevent  STCsleil, 
tain  s<.>il  fertility,  conserve  wbtsr  by 
it  in  tbe  sill,  prevent  damage  on  the  fbrm 
from  the  erosive  action  of  ralafaU  and  rws- 
cff.  and  reduce  tbe  sediment  taada  of  i  leitii 
and  rivers  Land-treatni«it  aMMurea  are 
now  being  rapidly  instaDMI  tty  laadowMn 
thrrjughout  this  area— as  weB  m  la  oiksr 
area» — under  the  programs  of  tba  locaBy 
OTfrajiiied  -oU  conservatK'n  districts,  aided 
bv  t«-cbn.ical  assi.it&nce  frcnn  tbe  Soil  OOB- 
servauon  Service  and  by  other  forms  cf 
assisunce  such  as  educatkmai  and  fluoiclal. 
We  have  ample  authority  for  this  p«rt  of 
the  progrsim.  but  funds  avaliabia  for  tacb- 
niCiU  assistance  fsll  far  short  of  tbe  need. 
If  we  aspect  to  achieve  sttfesS«i1}al  flood 
protection  in  the  next  10  to  !#  ysarSL 

2.  Upstream  engineertec  tor  waterflow 
retardation  and  channel  aMAIlteation.  TMs 
phase  of  the  watershed  plan  Invohrea  work 
on  the  tributaries  and  waterways  to  control 
or  retard  ninoff  from  neigh bortog  farms. 
These  measures  alleviate  damaga'to  tbe 
agriculture  of  the  smaller  ■■Htsiliidu  above 
tbe  downstream  enrineerlng  works.  It  atows 
runoIT  and  stabilizes  sources  of  sadtaMBt  Ibi 
uptEtream  channels. 

We  are  doing  these  tblngs  now  Jvut  as 
rapidly  as  our  facilities  permit. 

3  Downstream  engineering  for  flood  con- 
trof  This  comprt-ses  tbe  work  t-jne  on  tbe 
nia}o»  waterways  to  control  runoff  aftar 
it  has  reached  the  main  stream.  It  aUevtataa 
urban  damages  and  damage  to  agrlcxiltlKe 
In  tbe  fJood  plains  of  the  major  rivers.  TtHi 
major  engineering  work  Is  tbe  responsibility 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Tbere  you  have,  as  we  uiuierstaiad  it.  a 
coorttinated  approach  to  flood  prevwatiai 
and  control — a  program  that  protects  tbe 
farmer  or  rancher  of  Uie  "p»*~tp  ss  vsU  ss 
of  tbe  lowlands,  while  pratectlag  tba  cittes. 
too. 

Congreas  has  so  far  autbortzad  watarslMd 
prcgrajau.  inctudlog  land  treatxoent  and  up- 
stream engineering,  on  11  wateir&bc^  in  dU- 
ferent  part*  of  tbe  country.  Many  of  you 
DO  doubt  are  acquainted  wltb  tba  work 
under  way  on  tbe  LiiUe  Sioux  watacsbad 
of  nortbweatern  Iowa,  and  tba  WsabUs 
River  of  Okl^uma  We  are  carnrlog  OMi  lbs 
vorks  Qi  Improvement  in  these  two  Aood- 
contrc4  projects — as  in  the  otbar  nlna — 
primarily  through  the  farmers'  aoU  mfiistis 
tlon  dtstricta.  In  all  instances  our  work  la 
coordinated  with  tba  euthoriacd  vork  of 
tbe  Army  engineers  fartber  dew  ust  ream. 


:  s  aai.T-WAHOo  w«Tzxsaxs  n 
iu.aOTaATtoi* 

We  a«ed  go  ro  fartber  than  the  city  limits 
of  LtXkCoIn — Into  tbe  Salt-Wahoo  water- 
sbad — to  find  what  is  to  my  mind  a  siplendid 
exaaple  of  tbe  coordinated  watershed  ajv- 
proaeb  to  flood  control.  Bere  is  a  striking 
tBwstrattOD  of  cfltoetivc  community  coopera- 
ttao.  teehMttng  tbe  8a)t-Waboo  Watershed 
aasoiOtlMi.  wbleii  Is  made  up  of  city  people 
•ad  teraHWS  ta  soU-canaervatton  districts, 
tbe  Sol!  Conservation  Service,  the  Army  en- 
gineers, and  other  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agenclea. 


of  «ili  watsrshad  bis 

by  our  flsrvlca  aad  Um  Aniy  aaal- 

•r  autbontf  of  tlM  VkMd  OmtlBl 

We  hope  tbat  this  sttidy  dIU 

ik»  of  a  eooidteiaied 

control  in  tbls  area  sii 

satturtasd  la  ii  aciMf 

oporatlve  approaeb  was  vail  slafead  l 
progress  report  on  the  joint  watersled  stir- 
vey  made  by  tbcaa  two  agsacies  (A:m7  en- 
gineers and  Soil  Conservation  Serviw  ) .  "itio 
report  pointed  out  that  tbe  two  itgenaiss 
had  oaa  objective  tn  tbU  study — thiit  ts.  ho 
parapare  aa  o««r-aU  plan  for  ibs  sctir  >  wat^r- 
■hod  "which  will  rsysssrt.  from  th(  stand- 
polDt  of  t>otb  agsaeloi.  tbe  best  {lan  for 
tbe  Tiisstn  aa  u  wbole  wbtcb  Is  prsctlcable 
within  tbe  limits  of  economic  fetsibiUty, 
SUA  ana  wbicb  botb  nflfsnctai  can  rccdiunerkd 
and  ff^pport  wttlMsot  isssnstlon." 

"Botb  Rgenciae  feel."  tbe  report  added, 
"tbat  Ibis  objactive  can  bast  be  reaized  hy 
a  Joint  study  which  wfll  produce  i.  slnkle 
plan  laatuaOT  dVMlapsd  by  tatt  fgencies 
rather  than  a  ctnaiiraailM  between  tvo  In^- 
vlduai  plans  developed  by  tha  Vpo  iftncies 
acting  independently.** 

Tha  8alt-Waboo  undertaking  also  (rapld- 
aally  ilmstrates  tbe  importaaee  and  ell4<- 
ttvMMa  a(  toca)  gn>ttp  acttan  in  vateralad 
(daaning  and  datalopoatni.  Bur«.  iis  elia- 
where.  tbe  local  soQ-conaerTation  (tlstrlrts 
are  taking  an  Important  part  in  tbe  pern  la- 
asat  watsrabod  psograa.  Aa  tba  prlndBal 
organtaation  througli  wblch  soU  and  wa^er 
eonssnratk»  meaaurca  are  balag  apiiliad  to 
tbe  laikd  by  livdividQal  famtn  tba  iXMU^ry 
over,  it  Is  only  kogtcal  tbat  tbaee  cistricts 
also  nl¥ni>d  be  called  on  to  scr\e  din>ctiy  in 
flood -control   activltlce  in   tbe  putttoo 


lataiau. 


(VSBtis 


mronancK  or  caotrp  actrms— acax.  cat 

TIOX  OWTUCTS 

By  tbe  i»me  token,  tbe  Sait-Waboo  tttiia- 
tten  sbom  wby  tb^m  la  a  placa  tor  aa  i  d- 
▼Isory  group,  committee,  or  aasoclatloa  Iks 
tba  8alt-Waboo  Asaociation.  wblcb  br  jiga  o- 
getbor  tbe  Intarasts  oX  f armsia  and  c  ty  pao- 
pte.  In  otbcr  words,  for  a  watersbaii-deial- 
npTMBt  program  to  operate  sueceaiX'illy-'tn 
Wslasski.  Kaasas.  or  azvywbtfa  eJse^— 4be 
bsslr  laspoaaibility  for  tbat  prograjn  m^ 
iBvoitn  tbs  pso^e  residing  in  tbe  wa ; 
Tbat  laaana  than  aaust  be  a  local  i«s)i 
osgaataatloo  sucb  aa  a  soll-coaservat  ton 
trict.  waterabed  associaUon.  or  flood -contkol 
district,  wbich  Is  repreasatattva  of  ail 
Uktaraato  in  the  watcrabad  and  whlfcb  can  ict 
to  coordinate  tbe  activities  and  sarvvcas  of 
all  agencies  and  interests  to  formuate  the 
necessary  broad,  flsatbis  program  for  wat^r- 


lars  fWBMl  ttMl  ttw  BMoal  sAHant  way 

job  bayond  tba  pianatftg  stage  anywherei  is 
tisrwigb    coordlaatad   groap   acCkm 
landowners    and    operstors — with    tect 


t 


sary.  te  iJsaMag  wltb  psobtoiao  of  watersHed 
satsat.    Sea-cosMerratlOB    dlstrtcts     then- 

•elvee,  of  course,  are  bailcaUy  group-actjon 
devlcea;  and  tiietr  eJelepcy  and  success  in 
this  direction  have  been  proved  by  tbi»ir 
rapid  organization  and  growth  In  only  14 
years.  appr<xxunateiy  2  350  such  districts  have 
been  formed  In  the  48  States.  Alaska  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vlrirln  IslaiKte.  Tbey 
now  include  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
farms  »nd  ran  .-hee  In  the  United  States  arid 
three-fourths  of  tbe  country's  farm  land, 
fortunately,  tbe  area  you  editors  represent 
is  largely  within  sod -conservation  distnots 
Nebraska,  for  example.  Is  one  of  10  States 
completely  covered  by  soil  conservation  tfls- 
trtcts.  Kansas  is  not  far  behind  with  more 
than  aa  percent  of  its  area  in  districts;  wHile 
Iowa  la  aav,  percent  covered.  If  your  couqty 
doesn't  yet  have  a  district.  I  recummeiid  that 
you  urge  the  local  people  to  organise  one. 
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Let  me  emphasize,  however,  tbat  planning 
and  application  of  tbe  watershed  pn^ram 
requires  special  technical  skills.  Down- 
stream, as  you  know,  the  highest  order  of 
engineering  skill  is  necessary  for  building  big 
dams,  main  channel  stabllizattcm  works,  and 
so  on.  Also  In  the  uplands  technical  know- 
bow  is  require-1  to  plan  and  apply  sound 
land  treatment  and  upstream -engineering 
measures.  Such  plans  must  be  based  on 
painstaking  research  and  on  wide  practical 
esperletice.  Tbey  mtist  take  into  account  tbe 
prlDCtplss  of  hydrology,  engineering,  agron- 
omy, land  science,  forestry,  biology,  and  otbcr 
related  fields.  U..ider  varying  conditions  oi 
cUmate.  topography,  and  drainage,  the  wrong 
tblng  done,  or  the  right  thing  left  undone, 
or  any  part  of  a  farm  can  do  serious  injury. 

In  no  event  can  this  watershed  planning 
and  treatment  be  accomplished  ovenUght  by 
some  magic  fortntila.  although  it  takes  heavy 
rains  and  excessive  run-off  only  a  few  days. 
or  even  hours,  to  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
watershed  land  imd  property.  Our  conser- 
vatkm  land -treatment  and  upetream-engl- 
naerlng  activities  are  based,  in  the  first  place, 
on  detailed  land-capability  surveys.  Tbey 
show,  acre  by  acre,  the  needs  and  capabili- 
ties Of  tbe  land  in  relation  to  combinations 
at  such  factors  as  soil,  slope,  rainfall,  erosion. 
and  so  on.  Otir  watersbed  plans  involve  the 
location  of  sites  for  small  floodwater- retard- 
ing structures,  water -disposal  systems,  gully- 
control  stmctarosi  stnaaibank  stabilization. 
and  other  iiiiiiiwaiii  iiiglui  1 1  Int  measures. 

Our  Soil  Conservasion  Service  technicians 
work  out  on  the  land  cooperatively  with 
farmers,  covering  entire  farms,  acre  by  acre, 
and  field  by  field.  We  cannot  depend  on 
windshield  surveys  and  office  planning  in  do- 
ing a  Job  of  tiie  complexity  and  magjittade 
of  safeguarding  tbe  farm  lands  of  the  Katlon. 
Nor  can  we  bave  a  ready-made  plan  including 
a  fixed  set  of  practices  to  slap  on  any  farm 
or  watershed.  Land,  and  tbe  bebavior  of  tbe 
water  that  falls  on  it,  differs  from  watersbed 
to  watershed,  from  farm  to  farm,  and  from 
acre  to  acre.  So  every  watershed  and  each 
parcel  of  land  must  be  dealt  wltb  individ- 
uaUy. 

That,  briefly,  is  how  we  go  about  tbe  treat- 
ment of  agricultural  land  for  effective  sott 
conservation  and  flood  control.  We  have 
developed  a  unique  combination  of  soil  con- 
servation, engineering,  and  vegetative  prac- 
tices designed  to  dispose  of  surplus  water 
aafely  while  making  tbe  best  practical  vtse  of 
the  water  that  othei  mtrnt  would  be  wasted. 
Por  tbe  first  ttma  in  blatory.  we  are  going 
into  tiie  soMdl  watsfsbsds  to  do  everything 
possible  to  provide  relief  from  recurring  flood 
damages. 

PLOOO    CONTSOL   ■tUPUa   fSMONSTXAiaa 

8plsi¥ild  aaaaiiilss  of  the  effectiveness  of 
tributary  stream  flood  control  can  be  cited 
from  tbe  experience  of  tbe  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

On  May  16.  tbls  year.  Sandstone  Creek  wltb 
a  watersbed  of  6S.000  acrea.  aoutbrast  of 
Cbayanne.  Okla..  had  4>i  bacbas  of  ratnfalL 
Tbe  watersbed  -bad  been  treated  for  soil 
conservation  and  flood  control.  Tbe  runoff 
water  did  not  even  come  up  to  the  diawvlowB 
pipes  in  tbe  dams  None  of  the  parmaneiit 
pools  were  filled.  Sandstone  Creek,  which 
had  been  noted  for  its  flooding,  contributed 
practically  no  flow  to  the  Wasbita  River, 
wblle  otber  similar  creeks  of  tba  loeattty  were 
flaodlng  and  doing  great  damagaw 

Parther  west,  near  Clinton.  dUlUl§  tbe 
same  wet  period,  the  Barnltz  Creak  water- 
sbed received  about  13  inches  of  rain  within 
•4  hours.  Within  Its  watershed  of  4.000  acres 
four  detention  structures  had  been  built  and 
tba  usual  surface  treatment  of  terracing,  re- 
grassliig.  contouring  and  the  like  bad  been 
completed  The  creek  stayed  wlthm  its 
banks  while  neighboring  rreeks  did  great 
damage  wltb  tbls  same  precipttauon. 


WATXaSBED    T«rAT»n:NT     ALSO     PaOTBCTS 
KZSEIVUUtS 

Rates  of  silting  have  been  mef,sured  two 
or  tbree  limes  in  some  reservolrs^— first,  be- 
fore any  eonserratlon  wort  was  done  on  their 
watersheds  aiul  again  after  a  substantial  part 
of  the  needed  conservation  measures  liad 
been  applied  Treatment  of  about  40  percent 
of  the  watershed  resulted  In  a  33  percent 
reduction  In  the  silting  rate  of  the  mu- 
nicipal reservoir  at  High  Point,  N.  C.  In 
contrast.  It  was  found  that  more  intenslTe 
use  of  land  for  row  crops  and  lack  of  con- 
servation measures  caused  an  Increase  of  20 
percent  in  the  silting  rate  of  the  water  sup- 
ply reservoir  at  Decatur,  m. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  with  what- 
ever resources  we  are  provided  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward sound  soil  conservation,  wise  land  use. 
and  protection  of  tbe  Nation's  water  re- 
sources as  well  as  Its  land.  We  will  do  this 
In  cooperation  with  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  or  with  any  other  organizations 
and  groups  which  have  like  objectives.  In 
working  toward  the  permanent  solution  of 
our  water  problems,  the  service  will  continue 
to  give  fuU  consideration  to  all  t>eneflclal 
water  xises.  Including  those  for  recreation  and 
wildlife.  A1SI3.  tbe  service  will  contlniie  to 
encourage  conservation  districts  and  otber 
eonserratlon  organlsationB  to  use.  to  the 
fullest  extent  piactlcable,  all  available  assist- 
ance fnnn  public  and  private  sourcaa. 

Our  men  throtighout  the  field  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  I  have  men- 
tioned and  I  am  sure  you  may  cotmt  on  their 
living  up  to  them  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. We  will  actively  cooperate  with  soU 
conservatiOD  districts  and  other  similar 
groups.  This,  together  with  the  positive 
support  of  agencies  and  community  leaders 
lute  those  represented  here,  who  are  in  a 
position  to  help.  wUl  expedite  the  conserva- 
tion program  tiu'oughout  the  cotuioy. 

We  bave  tbe  knowledge  of  bow  to  do  the 
Job:  the  conservation  tools  bava  baan  psr- 
fected  and  tested:  we  have  an  isgsiilaallnii 
eqtUppeU  not  only  wltb  tbe  necessary  tetii- 
nica!  skills,  but  with  the  knowledge  and  un- 
derstUKling  to  work  with  local  jjet^le.  in- 
dividual farmers,  community  groups,  organ- 
ized dlstr^cu  and  asaociations.  city  people, 
and  indiistriee  aa  wcU.  As  a  Natian  wa  bava 
no  excuse  for  not  dala(  the  Job  of  couasiving 
our  basic  soil  and  wmtar  rmmaiai.  Indeed 
we  dare  not  ahlrk  It,  bacatjss  our  ladividu&l 
and  national  security,  peace,  and  prosperity 
depend  on  it. 


AotkliscrimiBaHon 
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HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  irrw  voEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVSS 

Wednesday.  August  8.  1951 

Mr  KLEIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  am.  as 
Members  know,  an  enthusiastic  sui>- 
porter  of  a  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Act  because  I  know  that  the  law  can  help 
form  folkways.  Certainly  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  the  civil-ritht^ 
statutes  over  50  years  ago  a  powerf'ol 
shove  was  given  to  latent  racism;  the 
momentum  of  that  shove  is  only  now 
being  overcome. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science  there  appeared  a  scholarly 
article  by  Mr.  Will  Maslow  showing  that 


New  York';,  State  fair-emplosTnent-prac- 
tices  law  has  worked  in  New  York  and 
is  continuing  to  work,  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  question  of  its  value  in 
an  industrially  strcng  democracy. 

To  save  space.  I  have  omitted  all  foot- 
notes and  references  and  a  pjortion  of  the 
test  which  does  not  affect  the  main 
thesis. 

PxJUtJniCX,  DiSCaiMIMATION.  AND  THX  Law 

(By   WUl  Masiow) 

In  Decemt>er  1944  a  Nejr  York  legislative 
Investigating  committee  recommended  tba 
enactmant  of  a  State  fair  employment  prac- 
tios  law.  The  bUl  Introduced  to  carry  out 
ti«  cotnnuttee's  recommendations  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  State  (."oniniission  against 
discrimiaation  with  power  to  tnvestjgata 
complaints,  hold  public  hearings,  and  Issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  enforceable  in  tbe 
courts.  At  that  Junctiire.  six  dtstingulabed 
New  York  citizens.  Including  Oswald  Garri- 
son VUlard.  aU  of  whom  strongly  opposed  ra- 
cial «■  rellglotu  discrimination,  wrote  to  tba 
New  York  Times  on  Pebruarj  13.  1M5,  op- 
posing the  fair-emplojTnent-practice  bill  as 
a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  They 
urged  that  it  was  far  wiser  to  rely  on  tba 
force  of  slow  but  steadily  grow;ng  public 
opinion  than  on  any  coercive  legislation. 
Tbeir  view  was  not  shared,  however,  by  the 
Bepublicsm-dominated  legislature,  wtiicb 
quickly  adopted  tbe  first  State  FEP  law. 

Tbe  bigvbrlous  prophecies  of  the  six  lib- 
erals have  not  been  fuiflled.  The  New  York 
State  Commission  Aea.nst  Discrimination 
has  not  been  overwhelmed  with  claims.  It 
baa  bean  dsBaoosrtrated  that  it  is  {xxsible  to 
lessen  dlaertmlnatory  practices  by  law  and 
serious  harm  has  not  been  done  to  the  en- 
tire antidiscrimination  movement.  On  the 
contrary,  since  1945  seven  ottfer  States  (New 
Jersey.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  Rhrxle 
Island.  Washington.  Oregon,  and  New  Mex- 
ico) iiave  enacted  FEP  measures  modeled  on 
New  York's  Ives-Qulnn  law  Two  Statea 
(New  York  and  Massachusetts)  have  adopt- 
ed fair  educational  practices  laws.  Two  otb- 
ers  (New  Jersey  and  Connecticut)  bave  cre- 
ated new  administrative  machinery  to  en- 
force prohibitions  against  discrimination  in 
botela.  restaurants,  theaters,  and  other 
plaeos  of  public  accommodation  Finally, 
six  States  (Indiana  Minnesota.  New  Jersey. 
New  Tort,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin) 
iiave  forbidden  discrimination  in  hoiislng 
btiilt  with  the  as&istance  of  the  State,  tbe 
so-called  urt>an  redevelopment  projects. 
•  •  •  •  • 

DiacamiKaTioN  msnNctnsHTD  raon  PKXJtiacs 
But  even  were  we  to  accept  this  popular 
notion,  discrimination  as  distinguished  from 
]>rejudice  could  still  be  attacked  successfully. 
Many  victims  of  discrimination  cannot  wait 
upon  the  long  difficult,  and  uncertain  priirnas 
of  eradicating  prejudiced  attitudes.  Tbey 
are  concerned  here  and  new  with  hoetUe  acta. 
They  are  willing  to  risk  working,  studying. 
living  with  bigots,  if  only  they  may  t>s 
granted  opportuniues  still  denied  tbem. 
Whether  or  not  rigid  sv^Jectlve  atUtudes 
can  be  softened,  tbls  group  seeks  to  attack 
out^'ard  behavior  so  tbat  it  may  reap  ths 
fruit  of  such  work.  Even  If  legislation  bad 
no  effect  on  prejudicial  attittides  or  worsened 
them,  tills  group  would  nevertheless  press 
for  curbs  on  discrimination. 

Fortunately,  we  know  a  great  deal  mora 
about  (B^ejudice  and  diacrimixation  than  was 
known  a  generation  airo.  We  know  tbat 
they  are  dl.Terent  phenomena.  dlUcrently 
motivated  and  responding  to  different  treat- 
ment. We  can  no  longer  accept  as  a  stKpla 
axiom  tbat  prejudice  causes  all  dlSCTimina- 
tion  and  tbat  removing  tbe  latter  Is  impoa- 
sible  unless  the  fonner  likewise  Is  exttrpatsd. 
We  know,  for  example,  tbat  many  a  psisoa 
conforms  to  tbe  ('iscrlmlnatory  pattens  of 
bis  group,  not  because  be  1-  preJtuUesd  bvt 
because  it  is  easier  to  discriminate  than  ta 
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»•  dcaumd  fur  couXomlif. 
attit-.utes  do  not  au'.o- 
Into  betiAticr,  and  tD«t 
•  fK9jwS\c*^  per«->n  met*  m 
wJUi  bU  b»H*f»  depends  on  ni*ny 
tb«  lea^t  of  which  la  t.h»  com- 
ttOD  of  wbat  Is  rt{(ht  and  (umpt^r. 
Vli  all*  IMW  tliat  whu«  80tn«  pre]uU>c« 
is  baM4  Ob  muiuitinna'aoD.  «  more  sigmr- 
leant  root  nmr  U  the  suius  sr^iii  achieved 
by    lnA»^"t    (tovn    on    an    tnfrruvr    ^rt>up. 

of  the  AuUKvluuian 
ry  tn<licat«  th*« 
h«tr««t  mm!  iKwtUitT  toward  lJ>r««  croiip*  m 
our  tocicty  ar*  esseutuuiy  a  displacement 
chAnoela  oi  ik^rtsuoa   b««d  by 


TWS    COWTOtaCTTT    r»CTO« 

Much  di«cxiinia&tlon  doe*  not  stem  from 
prejudiced  atu:ude«  but  from  the  need  to 
coolorm  xo  preTailiu^  »oclaI  «taa(*.axda. 
Wtwn  Dr.  Cbelu  refer*  to  as  ibe  conformity 
<Umen&ton  '>f  prejudice"  pla:r»  a  large  role 
la  custeinlni;  dl&cnmuxatory  behavior  As  he 
polDU  out.  "educaUon&I  rucA&xii&i  applied  to 
tb.1*  dimension  oaly  succeed  m  eugendering 
guilt  Jeeliiic*"  aad  pertiAps  tuisuliiy  upward 
the  victim  of  .he  di*crlir»ir.Atiori.  T'he  ini- 
portAnce  of  this  conformity  Is  llXewise 
stressed  by  Profe&sor  Mertou.  who  de^rlbes 
the  fair-weather  liberal  or  the  uaprejudiced 
diacrlir.*.nautf  who  follows  community  p«i- 
terivfi  without  beUering  in  them. 

Ill  no  commumiy.  no  nvatter  how  preju- 
diced, ts  there  a  uniXormlty  of  attitude. 
Northeruers  are  prane  Uj  regard  the  St  uth  as 
one  undifferentiated  mass  of  bigotry.  Such 
k  conclusion  is  of  course  js'eposterous.  The 
best  demtinstration  of  its  tAisicy  is  the  elab- 
orate lef(ai  mcMSurea  deal^ned  by  the  south- 
em  lawmaJter  to  create  and  reiiiforce  preju- 
dice. If  everyone  in  Uie  South  looked  at 
the  Kegro  wiih  contempt  and  revulsion,  it 
wuuid  uot  be  necebaary  to  enact  laws  (and 
occasKuiaUy  to  punish  violators)  forbidding 
raciiU  Lntenna.mage  and  rifforoualy  com- 
mi>ndtrtg  the  separation  of  ^tsgio  and  white, 
aouihern  Jim  Crow  ia««  are  designed  to  wiiip 
the  rebel,  the  noaoonfunuist.  and  the  lag- 
gard in  line.  It  is  this  minority  lack.'ag 
pre;udic«  out  ccmfonning  to  the  mores  that 
would  readiiy  accept  and  obey  a  statute 
which  forbids  auiisociAi  or  discriminatory 
behavior. 

How  larf^  this  minority  is.  even  In  the 
South,  is  mdic*t«d  by  recent  opinion  polls. 
A  survey  of  factory  workers'  o<plnlans  by  the 
McGraw-HiU  rcMarcto  department  showed 
that  ♦S  percent  of  iouthera  workers  ap- 
proved a  Federal  Fair  Elmpioyment  Practices 
Act.  A  OaHup  (American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion)  poll  of  January  17,  1»4».  revealed 
t^at  one-thtrd  of  southern  whites  favored  a 
Federal  antllyDchlng  law.  and  one-sixth  did 
not  believe  that  Negroee  should  be  segre- 
gated on  Interatate  railways  or  bu&ses 

Recent  findings  by  peycboioglsts  Indicate 
that  conventionality  and  submlsalveness  to 
authority  play  a  slgntacani  role  In  the  prej- 
udiced personality,  that  "he  would  be  Im- 
presaed  by  legal  reatralna  against  dlscrlmi- 
Datk>n.''  and  that  his  "j«ir-re«tratnt  would 
increase  as  minortty  grmip*  became  stronger 
through  being  pr-Jterted  "  Such  an  Inaight 
leads  the  way  to  the  profound  conclusion 
tliat.  If  prejudice  cause*  diaerl ml  nation,  dis- 
ertminatton  causes  pre^nidice,  and  that  an 
attack  on  either  wUI  leaaen  the  other. 

Bxmjuntcz  as  bocumc  rwojwcn 
Mew  York  Cirv  la  the  last  dacade  has  been 
enca^iMI  in  a  tremendous  pobl:ic  houaing  pro- 
gram. Today  50.000  lamillea.  about  abo.OOO 
peraobs.  live  in  such  houaxng  ptojecta  In  that 
etty.  AU  of  that  buoslac  la  eomptettdy 
Mndal  and  unaegregatcd.  The  atfnBtniatra* 
tova  of  this  vaat  booatng  prograra  were  eoB« 
itwnit  ^th  prcvtattng  abetter  for  thaa«  des- 
perately m  rwed  of  decent  bomea  Prychol- 
•ftote.  bow«y«r.  wondered  wbat  effect   thla 


living  tof^ther  had  in  an  stmoapher*  where 
Neitio  and  white  were  cnnsideriHl  as  equal 
and  where  there  were  au  aU-Necro  or  all- 
white  projects  or  btilldtngi  or  even  wlnga. 
They  compared  the  attttedea  of  bouaewlves 
in  two  New  York  City  hoiwinc  projecu  with 
two  comparable  Newark.  N.  J.,  projecta  where 
Negroes  and  whites  lived  In  the  same  de- 
velopment but  were  aealpMd  to  dllleruit 
buildings  or  portions  ot  hilil<ttm>  Bavlnc 
satl.sfted  themacivea  that  both  groups  of 
tenanta  were  people  of  similar  education  and 
clrcumstar.cea.  who  poeaaeeed  almtlar  atti- 
tudes toward  Negroea  befoce  moving  Into 
these  housing  developmeata.  they  learned 
th&t  .ifter  living  In  such  pvdjtcta: 

1.  The  attitudes  of  the  houeewlTM  In  the 
two  integrated  projects  were  considerably 
less  prejudiced  than  those  In  the  two  aegra- 
gated  ones.  Prom  10  to  13  percent  apoxu 
taneously  revealed  prejudice  in  the  (oraoer. 
ft^  against  31  to  38  percent  In  the  latter. 

X  Two- thirds  ot  the  houaewlvea  tn  the 
Integrated  projects  reported  a  dealre  to  be 
friendly  with  their  Hegro  netghhora.  aa 
against  one-tenth  in  tbe  mgngBXaiA  projecta.  < 

3.  In  the  segregated  projecta  from  72  to  83 
percent  stated  that  they  would  rather  not 
live  In  the  same  bulldtngs  wttb  Wsgrnee;  in 
the  integrated  projects  the  eogrsipondtpg 
percentages  were  22  to  25  percent.  | 

4.  Finally,  and  most  significantly,  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  themselves  reported  a 
changed  attitude  in  favor  of  Wegroea  was  SB 
and  62  percent  in  the  Integrated  projects,  And 
only  13  and  17  percent  in  the  negngateri  onea. 

So  we  Ond  that  an  effort  to  eUsalnate  dis- 
crimination has  resulted  is  signtftrant 
changes  of  attitudes.  In  a  lessening  of  prej- 
udice mere  substantial  than  could  have  been 
achieved  by  frontal  assaults  on  mental  states. 

Z3*  THM  ARMX  AMro  OI  DaraotT 

The  ?ame  change  of  attitudes  took  place 
under  dramatic  circumstances  during  tht 
fighting  In  France.  Pbeed  with  a  shortage  of 
combat  troops,  the  theater  command  at  the 
Army  invited  Negro  service  troops  tn  the  area, 
then  serving  in  segregated  tmlts.  to  volunteer 
for  combat  servlee  In  white  dlTteions. 
Ne«?ro  soldiers  organised  Into  ptailoons  were 
then  placed  In  white  regteMBta  in  11 
white  combat  divisions,  where  tfeey  foogfat 
side  by  side  with  white  troops  for  BOBtbs. 

Thereafter,  white  officers  and  men  tn  seren. 
of  the  divisions  were  Interrleired.  tiwlwttng 
two  divisions  composed  of  men  predomi- 
nantly southern  In  background.  Although, 
two  out  of  every  three  wbtte  men  admlttecl 
that  at  fu^t  they  had  been  unfvferaMe  to) 
the  Idea  of  serving  alnngidrie  of  ootond  pla-^ 
toons,  three  out  of  e-nrj  four  stated  that  th«j 
feeling  had  changed  after  this  coaabat  aers-' 
lee  The  response  of  the  southerners  varied 
only  slightly  from  thas  of  xionaoutbemers, 

Thot  living  or  working  together  ou  a  plan« 
of  equality  results  in  a  lessening  of  prejU'* 
dice  was  demonstrated  by  the  experlenses  in 
the  Etetroit  race  riot  of  June  21.  1943\  Alt 
though  this  bloody  riot  raged  througti  th« 
entire  city,  competent  obaarTcrs  reported  net 
untoward  incidents  In  maaaA  iM%hkarhoodfl 
wliere  whites  had  lived  aloavikle  of  Wsgroesl 
in  the  Detroit  war  factortsa  where  mtegratea 
employment  was  the  rule,  or  in  Wayne  Unl* 
verslty,  m  the  heart  of  Detroit,  where  Negrd 
and  white  students  continued  tbstt  dasse^ 
without  any  friction. 

Thfpe  experiments  have  g^eat  potentialltiea 
In  race  relations  They  show  not  only  that 
tflscnmi nation  may  be  lessened  wtthotrt  first 
removins  prejudice  but  alsa  tlM*  laiuuilng 
discrimination  results  aa  a  by  laudmiit  tn  a 
teasemng  of  prejudice.  Thus,  ss  Roscoa 
Pound  has  observed.  law  makes  habits  in-* 
stead  of  waiting  (or  them  to  grow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PtOOr  or  DISCSIMIHATlOlf 

There  Is  a  wldeepreed  skepticism  about  the 
effectiveness  of  antldiacrlmination  lawa 
which  ari>e:>  from  the  nouun  uuit  it  is  oil^ 
Acult.  If  not  Impossible,  tfO  prove  a  case  ol 


oUier  of  his  atailaa.  aaked  a  sample  of 
deiiu  of  Mew  Teck  City  whether  tbey  1 
the  Ives-Qiunn  law  could  be  effs 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  tbe  Jews  quest 
did  not  have  confLdenoe  in  such  legialat 
Tbe  reanon  for  this  lack  of  confidence 
the  belief  that  an  aaploysr  could  always  ( 
ceal  tbe  baaia  for  bla  biased  rejection  of!  an 
applicant  and  that  tbe  law  was  too  cIu]ds]|  an 
lastrtiiBent  to  reveal  the  truth.  j 

That  there  are  difficulUea  in  proving  aa|ln- 

uaying.  but  Govern mant  agenelea  have  tiecn 
able  to  satahliah  not  only  racial  or  religious 
bias  but  moUvatlons  far  more  complex,  pie 
simple  fact  is  that  discxtaninatlon  involi^lng 
any  *^'***^*^-sMt  group  of  peraons  over  any 
( nnsirtsraMs  period  of  Ume  cannot  be  oon- 
asataO.  The  Rational  Labor  aelatlnna  Bikxd 
baa  eapertenoed  no  dUBculty  In  eetabneyng 
an  employer's  discrimination  agiriMt  union 
men  In  r««-y  incident  of  tbe  empleymen&re- 
relatlonablp:  *><>i«e,  promotion,  txanafsr, 
and  dtaabacge.  There  are  now  over  86 
Tnhimai  o<  KUt£  daclalona  which  record 
1  tf orta  at  amplaya^  to 
acttmta  Wbam  tba  ^tff 
IMV  te  1885.  tbere  we;c  al|out 
trade-ttnionata  in  tbe 
Ten  years  later,  before  tbe  T^t- 
Act   weakened    the   powers   of  itbe 


sr  Act 
iJOOOJOQO 
country. 
Hartley 


NIJIB.  tbe  numtjer  of  trade-imlonista 
rlauL  to  16,000.000 — an  iiicrease  whicb 
obasivers  attribute  in  large  part  to  tba  i 
ous  cnf  orcemettfc  at  tba  Wagner  Act. 
or  religious   ■1*rT*— *~"***~   la  la 
easier  to  delect,  heeauae  It  la  < 
entire  groups  Instiead  oC 

Uoet  discrialBaftlaa  la  crude  and  avoided. 
Tbe  factory  which  glTcs  Negroes  menial  ]otas 
oaly.  tbs  rasteicted  development  which  bars 

wlUch  pays 
Uwn  '•JU^/mr  for  tba 
quality  and  quantity  of  work,  the 
sebool  which  puts  a  quota  on  tbe  nuinb#  of 
Jews  It  admits — all  of  ttaaaa  are  vulnerable  to 
any  governmental  inveatlgMtlesi. 

Six  years'  ■■fnarwant  «<  the  New  t<vk 
and  JUtm  Jersey  FV  1mm  Indlcataa  tbat  fsMi 

are  able  to  prove  dtscrlmlnation  when  inrfkHt 

ta  exists.    Tba  Hew  ToA  CMate  C4 Ii»*rai 

an.  in  laaaafelpAli^  a 
tbe  ow-att  poU&M» 
practlcea.  and  pattsma  of  an  emptoyef.  aa 
well  as  tbe  m«ita  of  tbe  IndiTldual  oom- 
piainant.  It  Is  aigslAaant  that  in  alm<|Bt  • 
at  operation  tt  found  an  over-aMj 
ktcry  policy  In  40a  cases  even 
BO  merit  to  the 
wbo  flrat  broogk 
SCAD'S   attention. 

DiacazxutATioM  at  ratrcATioir 


at 
tork 


in  edueatioo  fkfr> 
tnts  no  kHapaHMe  dtftaatttaa^  In 
mm  David  8.  DaikowHa  ma«e  a 
eritnaattaBal  iMii  iliiiliistiom  for  tbe 
State  Temporary  Commission  on  the 
tat  a  8UU  UnlTeratty,  In  which  he  e^tab- 
•tatiatleal  jiiiliiaii 
tbak  la. 
could  be  pfoaad.  Aaj 
towa  bla  analyala.  """-"^  both 
Jaetad  and  tbe  siicceaaful  applications  to  a 
saboot  and  sorting  them  m  to  the  fadtar% 
avowed  aiMl  suspected,  upon  wbicb 
Umade.  will  be  aUe  to 
tioB  agalasfe  a 
against  a  particular 

Of  course,  tiie  ant 
wbicb  wlU  be  itiilstiiil  by  a 
wiU  alwaya  flaA  aapuaenU 
tlott.  The  Asanetatlan  <tf  Aaaeriean  Ca^sgaa 
meeting  In  liMi,  wMIa  eoiraeding  the 
leiice  of  discriminatory  practices  ■g^"«#  ra- 
dal  and  caUtfoua  croiHMk  utfad  education 
and  valnatary  aatloa  Insead  at  eoercive  irgie- 
latlott.  Tbe  aaaoelatlaB  Ibaiad  tbat  i 
lalaUon  woukL  fhiastan  tte  trea*iai 
leges  now  Inilijwiint  «(  paUtlad 
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It  wtgpietail  tiMsatore  tbe  appr>int 
a  natfcwai  eoaaMirtoo  under  the  ___,„__ 
of  the  Msoclatlon  wblc^  would  launch  an 
active  program  to  broaden  educational  op- 
portunity. Such  a  commlsstop  on  minority 
grtmps  was  appointed,  but.  according  to  Its 
IM9  and  1950  annual  reporta.  It  planned 
nothing,  did  nothing,  and  met^ 
tlia  voluntary  acttaD  at  other 

A  more  dtstntafaatad  group  at  edncators. 
the  PreaMenrs  Onwiialwluu  on  BIgSker  Idn- 
catlon.  whUe  urglBg  eitacational  tnstttu- 
tlons  to  act  as  irtnsiaiiitiig  agents  In  llghttng 
diserlmta^on.  potetad  out  that  the  urgen- 
cy of  tbe  tniiia  did  not  promise  to  let  a  satis- 
factory democratic  outeotne  await  tardy  r6t- 
tintary  action.  In  reoommendli^  State  fair 
edueatkiiial  in^ctloe  Uws.  u  oteerved: 
"Where  assuraneea  at  good  conduct  tn  tbe 
fields  of  pubUc  eonesm  have  not  been  fortb- 
mtnfng  from  etttMna*  groiqia.  tlia  paai^  of 
lawa  to  enforce  good  eondtiet  has  been  «»» 
corrective  method  at  a  democratic  society. 


Lxeui^noar  i 

An  unfortunate  dlehotomy  is  sometlmca 
BUMla  between  lagMatlon  and  education,  aa 
If  thay  were  conairting  techniqties.  Tbe 
fact  Is  that  legtelattoo  thiivea  beat  irtien  it 
recelvea  tbe  alert  and  Informed  support  of 
the  entire  community.  That  support  can 
ha  ovlckaned  and  boibIb^mI  by  an 

to 


totafdratlto* 
they  can  utillae  It.  to  correct 
and  In  general  to  transform  tbe 
of  tbe  stattite  Into  the  behavior 
of  the  ctmununlty.  Even  tne  '^'"palgm  Ibr 
tbe  enactment  of  a  bUI  Is  Itaelf  aa  aiaea- 
ttonal  device  which  sttmulatss  tbe  ftow  at 
featarxnation.  stirs  advocntss  and  opposasarts 
to  dahate,  and  traatfonna  the  sodologleal 
pvobtaui  into  a  popsdar  Isae.  Thareaftar. 
every  step  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
low  provides  opportunities  for  tbe  deepen- 
ing of  popular  tinderatanding  and  the  awak- 
ening of  support:  tbe  tsstisnce  of  regula- 
tions, tbe  pubUc  heartng.  the  announcement 
Of  CBBH  settled,  and  tbe  »"»*"*f  report. 
Clvla  agancles  share  with  (r — nmmtnt  tbe 
ohllgatlon   to  participate   In   this  effort  to 


Of  course,  tbe  converse  Is  also  true.  Oarey 
McWUliams  In  a  scmlsal  easay  has  shown 
tbat  antkirtental  prejodlee  (on  tbe  west 
eoest]  becomes  a  pert  of  tbe  mores  in  large 
part  as  a  reault  of  laeesaant  propaganda  and 
agttaitlon  for  tbe  enacfMPt  oC  vartow 
faattanental]  legislative  proposala. 

Law  Itaelf  Is  an  edtacattanal  davlea.  As 
Dtcey  has  pointed  out:  **Mo  tacts  play  a 
more  Important  part  In  the  cswatkm  of  pub- 
lic opinion  than  laws  themselvea.'*  Tbe  m- 
actment  <tf  a  law  is  often  the  signal  for  a 
reappraisal  of  past  thinking  and  past  t>e- 
bavlor.  and  the  replacement  of  attlttides  and 
eoinduct  baeed  on  ^»T»*ll^^wfc^»«g  eonfonaanee 
to  outaMwIad  pattsma.  OaBtrU  raporto  that 
Btvtaa  ware  anactad  r^aaltng  the 
ahaigUw  luaUtuttakg  trwianlpttiai.  and 
prior  neutrality  lawa  there  waa  a 
rise  In  optnloa  favorable  to  tbeee 
eompared  with  opinion  before  tbe 
were  adopted. 

usxruunaa  or  t  acist  jtiom 
Onuttlng  the  effectiveness  of  w^-drafted 
laws  which  can  be  enforced,  tbere  wiU  al- 
ways be  tboee  wbo  inelat  that  particular 
legtalattoa  ia  not  timely,  that  tt  doaa  not 
hava  pnpwlar  anppert.  and  tba*  aaaasquaaaiy 
It  will  boonaeraiig.  One  short  answer  Is  that 
our  legislative  bodies  are  ao  slow  to  move. 
ao  laaiatant  to  new  Ideas,  ao  pa^ed  with 
rapraaantaUvas  of  rural  areas,  tbat  iegisU- 
tlon  really  In  advance  of  popular  understaiKl- 
ing  and  stipport  will  not  bs  enacted.  Tbe 
civic  agency  which  seeks  a  Isgtaistlve  reform 
need  tw«  be  deterred,  thataiara.  by  the  fear 
that  It  la  acting  preclpttotaty.  It  will  not 
succeed   tmtu  tbe   leglslatars   wbo  poaa*:^ 


more  sensitive  instruments  for  listening  to 
the  public  pulse  believe  the  times  are  ripe. 
Meanwhile,  even  the  premature  and.  there- 
fore, unsuccessful  legislative  campaign  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  future 

Of  course,  legislation,  in  the  sense  of  stat- 
utory commands  or  prohibitions,  will  not 
aolve  every  problem  in  race  relations.  When 
gang  fights  occtir  In  a  city  like  Boston  be- 
tween Jewish  and  Irish  Catholic  boys  or 
between  those  of  Irish  and  Italian  descent, 
we  are  in  an  area  where  the  heavy  hand  of 
!»''  can  do  little  more  than  present  the 
peace.  The  underlying  tensions  created  by 
a  virulent  prejudice  can  yield  only  to  other 
remedies — not    within    the    scope    of    this 

Bat  when  we  oontemplatc  the  vast  arsas 
in  which  the  Inralavaat  taetors  of  birth  or 
ancestry  still  stand  aa  harrtsra  to  the  achiere- 
ment  of  full  and  equal  opportunity,  we  mtist 
realuse  tiiat  ik>  other  technique'  of  sodal 
oootrol  promises  as  qtilek.  durable,  and 
resttlte  as  well-coc«tived  aitd 
enforced  dvu-rlgbta 
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HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednndag,  October  lo,  19S1 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RJtcoRD.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief.  United  SUtes 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  graaa  con- 
ference. Atlanta    Ga..  Augtist  19.  1951: 

I  well  remember  bow  fanners  of  tba 
South — and  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
too~wne  being  exhorted,  a  few  decadea  ago. 
to  adopt  a  more  diveratflad  type  of  agricul- 
ture. One-crop  cotton  fanning  was  not 
getting  the  South  ahead,  we  were  told;  and 
there  was  much  truth  in  that  point  of  view. 
The  clean  tillage  methods  used  to  produce 
cotton,  along  with  the  com  that  was  grown — 
and  more  cotton  and  little  else — were  con- 
ducive to  erosion,  l-yea*-  tenancy,  and  pov- 
erty. Ifliliona  of  acrca  bad  been  ruined  for 
further  Inunedlate  practical  cultivauon  and 
a  vast  area  waa  damaged  m  varying  degree 
by  tbe  erosion  resulting  from  eowttp^yuM 
planting  of  cotton  and  other  clean-tilled 
crops.  Purtherniore.  many  of  the  peopie 
did  not  have  an  adequate  diet  because  farm- 
ers were  not  producing  tbe  milk,  butter,  and 
beef  needed  for  a  good  dHt  and  a  good  agri- 
culture. Moat  of  the  miBk.  and  ^lasaa  and 
much  of  the  buttar  wm 

from mitrtde  aouieaa.    Thattook:  „ 

and  brought  tat  nothing  tor  tbe  beCtsraasat 
of  the  laad—aot  even  manure. 

I  am  aora  many  of  you  present  can  ra- 
member  the  agrtcnltural  t'liiattni  In  Oaor- 
gla  during  and  before  tbe  First  World  War. 
I  was  traveling  extensively  over  tbe  ootintry 
dining  tboee  years,  and  spsBt  a  great  dsal 
of  Bsy  time  in  Otm0m  and  other  Statm 
throughout  the  l»i(ttfla  I  laetfl  vtHAy  the 
extensive  cotton  and  eemHalds  of  Oaoigla. 
Also.  I  recall  the  very  distrasBlBg  latt  of 
good  pastures  and  meadows.  Aecording  to 
the  statistics.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  yeartxKiks.  Georgu  farmers  used 
around  5.5O0.0OO  acres  for  cotton  ea^  year 
from  1910  to  1920.  and  abotrt  S.OOO.OOO  acres 
for  com — some  of  it  half-hearted  com.  At 
the  same  time,  less  than  a  half  million  acres 
ol  hav  were  harvested  In  the  State  each  year, 
Georgia  fanners  were  beginning  to  grow  pea- 


nuu  for  market.  Statistics  also  fall  to  give 
the  acreage  of  Improved  pasttire  at  the  time, 
but  I  know  from  personal  observation  It  was 
not  large.  I  doubt  if  it  was  as  mix:h  as  50.000 
acres  of  really  good,  improved.  aiKl  properly 
managed  pasture  in  the  whole  of  Geoc^ia. 
Moreover,  the  fact  might  be  mentioned  ■!«>> 
that  very  few  farmers  were  even  thtwMng 
of  planting  winter  cover  crops  to  protect 
the  land  against  erosion.  And  you  seldom 
saw  a  farmer  who  was  using  a  good  prac- 
tical rotation  including  either  grass  or 
legume. 

I  dont  think  I  need  to  describe  to  this 
audience  the  erosion  conditions  that  re- 
sulted from  this  type  of  agriculture.  SoU 
eroslcm  in  Georgia  has  been  rather  fre^y 
advertised,  both  locally  and  nationally. 
Gullied  ant  abandoned  fields  can  still  be 
seen  in  too  many  places,  eepecially  in  tbe 
Piedmont  section.  And  similar  conditions 
were  showing  up  in  f>aru  of  southan 
Georgia. 

During  the  decade  following  World  War  I, 
tbe  agriculture  of  Georgia  began  to  under- 
go a  change.  Some  farmers  began  to  heed 
the  warnings  that  they  must  adopt  a  more 
diversified  agriculture.  The  boll  weevil  dla- 
oouraged  many  farmers  from  overplanting 
to  cotton,  but  some  went  on  planting  littte 
but  cotton — and  com.  I  have  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  the  boU  weevil  may  have  been 
something  of  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  many 
Southern  farmers  The  greatest  shift  In 
crop  production,  however,  at  that  time  was 
from  cotton  to  peanuts  in  Georgia.  »»«1 
aomewhat  later  to  tobacco.  These  shifts 
were  more  or  leas  of  s  local  nattire.  It  msms 
that  many  farmers  thought  th«t  If  they  rt>- 
tated  peanuts  is  legume)  with  cotton  and 
com  and  used  more  fertilizer,  they  ootild 
maintain  the  fertility  of  their  land.  To 
check  erosion  in  their  cotton,  corn,  and  psa- 
nut  fields,  they  relied  largely  on  terracing. 
Some  of  you  may  remember  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  century  when  terraces  were 
ccnstructed  on  thousands  of  acres  in  Georgia. 
Farmers  genwuHy  seemed  to  think  ttiat  a  few 
terraces  acroaa  clean-tiiled  fields  wotild  halt 
tlM  erosion  that  was  steadily  impoveriahlng 
their  land.  Often  they  buUt  the  terraces 
on  land  that  was  too  steep  and  these  with- 
out propw-  outleu.  Tillage  operations  were 
frequently  carried  on  across  the  terraca 
ridges — a  practice  that  quickly  cavuas  bre^a 
in  the  system.  At  the  best,  the  terraces  only 
slowe<l  down  eroeion;  at  the  worst,  they  did 
mere  harm  than  good.  American  farmers 
and  agriculturists,  in  general,  had  not  tbm 
eoneetved  the  idea  of  coordinated  soil  con- 
servation treatment  of  the  land — where  each 
tract  Is  used  within  its  capabilities  and 
treated  according  to  its  needs  as  determined 
by  Its  condition  Most  of  them  had  not 
realised  the  highly  important  part  vegeta- 
tion must  play  in  any  practical  and  effective 
erosion  control-soU  improvenent  program. 
In  other  words  most  farmers  were  struggling 
along  with  haliwaj  soli  conservation  meas- 
ures, applied  in  piecemeal  fashion. 

CXASS    WAS   TAXZlf   roB   CaAVRD 

Grass  was  more  or  less  taken  for  granted 
by  Georgia  farmers,  and  too  many  other 
American  farmers,  also,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  our  national  soil -conservation  program  in 
the  early  thirties.  A  few  farmers  occaaKm- 
ally  planted  some  type  of  grass — ^freqiMntty 
not  the  most  adaptable  or  best  variety.  In 
the  main,  if  a  fn-ineT  wanted  grass  for  hay 
or  pasture,  he  lust  waited  for  It  to  grow 
eomehow  S-imetimes  nattire  would  plant 
and  grow  a  fairly  dense  stand  of  fairly  good 
grass:  more  often  siie  would  grow  a  scant 
stand  of  poor  grass,  along  with  plenty  of 
weeds.  Even  those  who  seeded  grass  seldom 
thought  of  fertilizing  it  or  giving  it  any  spe- 
cial care.  Tbey  assumed  that  grass  would 
take  care  ol  Itself. 

Legumes  were  given  a  little  more  eonatd- 
eration,  but  not  nearly  exiough  Too  often. 
when  seeded,  tbey  were  planted  on  tbe  puotar 
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tend  mnd  di^n  no  spcciK!  c*r«.  Ttvef  w«r« 
uacd  m  rc«;ul*r  cnjp  rotatioiu  by  vrry  l«w 
fariBcn.  ftad  atUlom  m  a  prutectlvc  cover 
crop  or  catcb  crop  lor  toil  con»r»»aon. 

In  otbtT  word*.  Azn«rlcaa  t»nn«T«  wtr« 
«>«aenUAU^  roit-cTop  and  gnUn  i'»rmer» — la 
tb#  South  principally  lh«  former.  Zmjyrowd 
pikMUndfl  had  Uttlt  plac*  IQ  U>«  acbetn*  of 
American  a«rtcultur«. 

Xt  U  va«Uy  dtSerent  new.  Ora«a  and  leg- 
um*a  bavr  b«ocMn«  Unpt^uuit  crofM  to  buxi« 
dr«ds  of  tbfnwanCU  of  farmera  all  ov«r  tbe 
countnr,  and  specially  in  O^onrla  and  otfeer 
SouUteaataru  StetM.  Now  more  and  inor« 
Sr»aiii  to  oelng  planted,  fertilised,  and  taken 
care  ci  Jtiai  a*  diUfently  aa  cniton.  corn,  to- 
bacco, or  vbeat.  Tbe  farmers  have  become 
fraaa-legiin^e  conaclous — and  from  tliat 
"graaaland  farmcrv" 

WKUT   B   oKAaax-AJTB   TAtaatn 

The  term  "gnwaland  fartnlnf "  has  become 
90  popuLv  In  r*<»nt  rean  tt  probably  ahouid 
be  defined  at  this  point.  What  does  it  mean? 
It  atonplT  meana  gtTlng  grasses,  legume*,  and 
Other  Bod  crops  a  much  more  Important  place 
In  the  farming  syitem.  It  meana  more  and 
better  p%sture«  and  rangea.  It  meana  more 
graaaes  and  legume*  to  the  crop  rotations 
and  more  and  better  hay  cropa  and  grass 
silage  It  mejuM  naore  and  better  cover  crops, 
grasa  watenraT*.  atrip  crops,  including  tbe 
grass  .\nd  legume*,  and  the  use  of  sod  crops 
m  any  otlier  tray  that  helps  conserve  soli  and 
vater  iind.  at  the  aame  tlvof,  constitutes  an 
Imporunt  •ource  of  income.    It  also  meana 

better  balanced  and  more  profitable  farming; 
mar*  dtversli^ed  farming  with  less  risk,  by 
hartng  s  too  reatrtcted  income  sotirce. 

Practically  all  graaaes  and  legume*  con- 
•erre  both  aoll  and  water  and  improve  the 
structure  of  the  aoil.  They  are  the  farmer's 
prtTictpal  agents  for  oontroUlng  erosion  on 
aloptng  land  in  many  part*  of  the  country. 
Nearly  alv^ys  they  improve  both  aoll  tilth 
and  fenaity  and  lacrease  the  vater-abaorb- 
Ixvg  and  vata--boldtrkg  capacity  of  the  aoil, 
vfaole  growing,  and  also  after  being  ttirned 
under  aa  green  manure  or  left  on  the  ground 
stirfac*  as  a  protectiTe  mxilch. 

The  advantaces  of  grassland  'farming. 
mercoTer.  are  not  limited  to  benelicUi  effects 
on  the  laiid.  Oraaaland  f arming  takes  leas 
labor  than  ctittlTKtcd  cropa.  The  labca-  ia 
usually  distributed  mora  evenly  over  the  year, 
and  in  these  times  of  farm  labor  ahortage 
this  is  important.  It  has  increased  the  tn- 
conxe  of  nearly  all  the  farmers  who  have 
really  tried  It  out.  furthermore,  it  is  usually 
s  more  Interesting  and  enjoyable  way  of 
farming.  Many  farmers  enjoy  vorkiug  with 
livestock  more  than  the  tKually  harder  labor 
of  planting,  culttvating.  and  harvesting  row 
crops.  A^d  good  graaa  is  the  main  ba»e  fcr 
profitable  livestock  farming. 

raaisusc  roa  laasiosf  coarraoL 


With  all  of  its  advantages,  one  might 
•uppose  graaaland  farming  would  have  be- 
oome  more  popular  long  ago.  More  pay  with 
less  work  and  naore  enJoyaWe  work  should 
appeal  to  any  farater.  tt  wouki  aecm.  But  as 
toof  as  goo<2  land  was  plenuf ui.  few  farmers 
•woke  to  the  fact  that  more  graaa  and  ie- 
fiimrt  meant  better  pay  and  less  work.  Most 
of  them  atartsd  grass  tend  f  among  within  the 
last  10  or  lA  yaan.  mainly  to  control  aoU 
croakin.  Tinaf  beicaiae  increasingly  intcr- 
•stiid  vtwn  tbey  saw  how  their  farms  and 
lanches  ware  beioc  aafettuutied  from  unpov- 
•rlBiJlnc  ainifain  and  ueeleaa  runoS  ot  water — 
and  otlMrwlae  banefltert.  They  learned  alao 
that  the  cro|»  and  the  miik  and  beef  they 
proitooed  are  praOtabla  crops. 

Whaa  tlM  oid  SoU  Wfoaion  Serrtee  <tat«r 
ttaa  8aU  Oiitie«neth.ei  aatnee)   started  tts 

ta  ina.  tika  nsad 
became  sttlklngly 
oftnrloua.    There  was  no  otbar  practical  way  to 

•need  eoU   and 

.  progran  for  a  great  uamr 

<d  fanM  aad  ranelMa  of  ttta  eoiuitry. 


and  legumes  were  needed  and  were 
Increasingly  aa  the  naUotiai  program  of 
toil  conaervatlon  advanced. 

For  example,  the  aoll  conaervatlon  experl* 
ment  station  at  Outhrle,  Okla.,  has  found 
that  more  than  10  timea  aa  much  rain  water 
runa  off  an  •- percent  slope  planted  to  oottoa 
as  frcjn  the  same  type  of  land  covered  wit  ft 
Bermuda  ^ass.  while  the  corresponding  loea 
of  soil  amounted  to  nearly  MX)  times  as  muclt- 
▲t  Bethany.  Mo.,  the  soil  conservation  ex- 
pertment  station  found  that  more  than  4 
t'in«  aa  much  water  runs  off  a  rtoplng  com*' 
ftetd  from  the  same  kind  of  land  |danted  tt 
alfalfa,  with  the  corresponding  aoil  loae 
amounting  to  about  400  times  as  much.  The 
soil  conservatKui  expor.raent  station  at 
ZanesviUe.  Ohio,  compared  tbe  rxmoff  and 
aoll  toss  from  an  unimproved  native  pastttra 
with  that  from  a  pasture  which  had  becli 
limed.  fertlllBed.  and  planted  to  a  good  pas- 
ture mlxt<.ir«.  It  f<.nind  that  the  rtinotf  wae 
more  than  three  times  as  much  from  tbe 
native  pasture  and  the  soil  loss  about  twice 
aa  much.  At  Statesvllle.  N.  C,  in  the  Pie<*- 
mont.  the  average  annual  loss  of  aoil  from 
cotton  was  31  23  tons  per  acre,  aa  against  only 
03  ten  lost  from  tbe  same  kind  of  land  oH 
the  sams  farm  where  there  was  a  good  gra* 
cover  Thus,  grass  was  104  times  more  efle<l- 
tive  in  holding  soil  against  erosion  thtoi 
cotton. 

It  was  research  findings  such  as  these  ths|t 
made  grass  enthu.slasts  otit  of  our  aoil-con- 
eerratlc^  technicians,  as  well  as  many  ftm^ 
era.  The  conservationists  began  to  reconf- 
mend  more  and  better  grasses  and  legume#. 
Conservation -conscious  farmers  soon  Ba|» 
the  light  and  the  movement  began  to  gtt 
under  way. 

CaASSI.ANOS     SaiKG    XJf    NXW    PKOBLEICS 

It  was  net  all  smooth  sailing;  more  was 
Involved  than  Just  planting  grass  on  fot- 
merly  cultivated  land  and  watching  the  graes 
grow.  It  wasn't  always  easy  to  dHBSfe  fro«i 
straight  row-crop  farming  to  pM  Cam:.ing. 
More  land  m  grass  usually  meant  more  live- 
stock— and  more  manure  on  the  land,  or 
part  of  the  land.  Many  fanners  had  to  b^y 
the  livestock  to  start  with,  .ind  often  oto 
credit.  Some  row-crop  farmers  found  that 
they  had  to  learn  new  methods  of  farming 
In  order  to  grow  and  to  harvest  tbe  advan- 
tages of  these  hay  and  pasture  crops.  ]n 
some  Instances  new  machlnei7  was  neede^. 
Ustjally  more  fenclixg  was  necessary.  In  fadt. 
It  almost  added  up  to  a  new  way  of  farming 
for  many  operators;  often  it  meant  a  com- 
plete overhauling  of  the  farm.  In  spite  <if 
these  obstacles,  however,  the  gra 
movement  gained  adherents  rapidly.  A* 
moment,  probably  at  least  a  fourth  of  tl| 
million  farmers  cooper«ttng  with  soU-c 
servatlon  districts  of  the  country  are, 
some  extent,  either  grassland  farmers  or 
becoming  erassland  farmers. 

coNszavATiOM  Hti&Eaixs  soppLT  Moas  uat\ 

BETTTa    SEED 

Both  the  soll-cons«-vstion  technldane  avd 
the  farmers  soon  ran  into  dlAoHtttea  at  an- 
other kind.  They  couldn't  fiiMt  «a0«|^  aejd 
to  plant  all  the  pastures,  range  areaa.  eKOd#d 
ftelda.  critical  slopes,  and  waterways  th#t 
needed  to  be  covered  with  a  good.  proCacate 
sod.  They  had  to  sponsor  a  big  seed-gron- 
tng  campaign.  The  Soil  Ccnservatlon  Serv- 
ice nurseries  In  many  parts  of  the  cotintty 
undertook,  in  the  thirties,  to  twlp  aar 
more  and  ttetter  seed  for  the 
grass  program.  Eventual  !y. 
Btsacrles  were  established  (the 
operates  34  of  them  i . 

BpeciattaU  attached  to  these  nv 
looked  over  our  grass  acquixltious  from  mady 
parts  of  tile  world,  and  over  o\ir  wild  nattvws. 
too.  for  new  and  better  species  and  straigs 
and  legumes.  Dp  to  the  presenlt. 
of  different  kinds  of  promislai; 
and  tegumes  have  been  ferreted  a(t 
and  their  vatiaee  otoearred  in  the  nin%erl«. 


Some  of  the  foreign  species  came  thsough 
the  Plant  Exploration  and  IntroducUon  Dt- 
vUion  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Bome 
were  picked  up  by  service  technicians  travel- 
ing abroad,  aad  others  were  sent  by  friends 
and  sclentlste  from  foreign  countries.  The 
highways  and  bywaya  of  thla  country  were 
•aarcned,  too.  for  both  native  and  naturalized 
species  and  varieties.  Sevoral  doeen  native 
grasses  have  already  proved  worth  wlill^,  and 
have  gone  into  uee  in  our  American 
ture  as  dooaasticatcd  naUves — as  the  i 
tbe  carefully  planned  and  praeccuted 
fc»-  new  CQCMarvatlon  tools  for  tbe 

Promlalng  stnUna  or  qjedss  wne 
in  small  plots  at  one  or  more  nurseries. 
They  welre  observed  and  their  growth  l>abits 
studied,  sometlBMs  for  several  years.  I|  they 
looked  OTfpmmaUy  pnaBMag.  eeediwere 
harrertad  and- )ai*«  ploli  pleated,  rrbma 
the  seed  from  these  ploU  «e*e  pleated  ea 
several  farms  of  the  raskm  to  eee  wtfetiber 
the  plants  still  grew  favorably  under  aferage 
farm  or  ranch  conditions.  If  a  plant  met  the 
tests  satisfactorily,  the  conaervatlon  nnrsery 
then  planted  lar^r  areas  for  eeed  multibtlca- 
tion.  These  eeads  vrare  snipped  in  small  kAs 
to  aoil-couaerf  tioa  diatricts  in  those  areas 
considered  edap<eMe  to  the  plants.  Eaough 
seed  to  plaaC  eeed-increase  plota  were  sent 
to  sou -conservation  districts  having  adapt- 
able growing  conditions  for  tbe  particular 
grass  or  legume  at  hand.  Tbe  dlstrldts,  in 
torn,  turned  their  seed  over  to  interested 
farmers  for  use  and  fui-ther  multipllOBtion. 
Farmers  often  multiply  the  seed  and  eell 
them  to  their  neighbors. 

THZ    SPXXAD    or    BZTTXa    CaASSXS    Am    IJB#T7*CKS 

It  was  through  this  conservation  nursery 
program  of  dlacovwj.  ohMTTtttow.  8it4tlpli- 
cation.  and  dlsMtetton  tkat  uamf  ff  the 
important  gnasas  aad  laswaaaa  of  today  were 
spread  to  conaeniatfcm  lanoeers.  For  rxain- 
ple.  aone  years  ago  nurserymen  of  the  Service 
cHeeovered  two  promising  jstratns  of  iBahla 
grass,  one  at  Pensacola.  Pla..  and  tbe;  other 
at  Wilmington.  M.  C.  The  original  seed  of 
tiMBS  grassss  fs-obably  had  come  to  tbelsRaa- 
try  as  atp—mje  «a  ships  froaa  Bovth 
America,  flo—a  aaad  were  collecved  a^d  o^ 
serwdloaal  plantin^i  nade  at  two  Service 
nuieeilLS.  Both  graaaas  came  through  all 
teala  OMet  praaaMagly  aeul  were  then  aaulti- 
piied  at  tha  nureerlsB  and  distributed  to  soil 
conservation  districts  throughout  the  3outh- 
east.  More  than  100.000  acres  had;  been 
planted  to  tbeae  gisssw  by  1950.  Laac  year 
enough  of  these  seeds 
farmers  and  niurserlas  to  plant 
000  acres.  Thus  a  valuable  i 
was  added  to  tbe  Nation^ 
so  it  haa  beu  with  many  other 
variooB  now  higlxly  izaportant 

aoaething  over  a  decade  ago  it  wi 
that  a  strain  of  tall  fescue  bad  beea  i 
on  the  Suiter  Farm  in  eastern 
since  about  ISM.  In  1»41.  the 
vation  Service  benight  about  MO  paa^Ai  of 
seed  from  thia  farm  The 
was  planted  at  the  Chapel  HOI  Mna^ry  to 
Morth  Carolina  for  limiastiig  tha 
Since  1042,  enough  seed  has 
from  the  original  purchaae  to  plant  foe  or 
mure  5-acre  seed -increase  plots  in  eoil  eoa- 
servation  districts  in  687  counties^  the 
Southeast.  This  graaa  (varVotisly  called 
filter's  graai,  tall  feeetie,  K«ntacky  lescue, 
KeBtocky  tl)  has  proved  so  aeneetlaD4l  mat 
it  baa  spread  wWMy  throngh  the  Owy>east 
and  aa  far  west  as  Texas  and  Ok»abon»a  It 
alao  has  spread  to  the  Middle  West  and  parta 
of  the  Northeast.  By  19£0.  more  than  ^  mll- 
HOB  and  a  half  acres  had  been  planted 
tt«o«ghout  the  country,  laoqgli  xnd  was 
harvested  last  year  to  plant  another  rkUlioii 
and  a  quarter  sicres.  In  Georgia  alone. 
encugh  «eed  was  harveeted  by  sell  cor»erva- 
tlon  districts  snd  cooperating  farmers  to 
plant  nearly  100  000  acres  .^nd  these  new 
gra«  seed  are  actually  being  planted,  n*t  ^t 
harvested  for  ckMiea  fe^. 
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Grass  for  Soil  Coaserraiioa  mmi  Bottcr 
TidJs— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

OW   OKLAHOMA 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESEWTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Rboos]},  I  include  the  fellow. ng  address 
bar  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  grass  con- 
feirence,  Atlanta.  Ga  .  Auptist  19.  1951: 

The  story  of  crested  wheatgrais  In  the 
northcm  Ch'eat  Plains  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Salter^  grass.  Crested  vheat- 
graaa,  I  have  been  told,  was  introduced  into 
this  cotmtry  from  Buasla  In  1808.  Tbe  Mortli 
Dakota  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
a^Ti«i«Ti  ibovcd  that  it  was  a  valiiahlc  grass 
fcr  the  rogkn,  aa  early  aa  191S;  but  by  lt34 
only  a  few  thmieand  acrea  had  been  planted 
by  scattered  fanners  and  ranchers  laa  well 
as  could  be  determined).  Soil  conaerva- 
tUxilsts  decided  It  was  one  of  the  best  grasses 
to  plant  on  "tilown-out"  croplands  and  de- 
nuded ranges  over  much  of  the  northern  and 
eMitral  Great  Plaint.  Kurserymen  aiul  field 
taehniciaxia  began  multipj|jiiii(  the  seed  and 
diatrllmting  them  through  eotl-caoaervatkm 
distrlcta.  Several  million  ecres  have  now 
been  planted  to  this  valuable  pasture  plant. 

Blue  lupine  was  doing  fine  at  the  experl- 
aaent  station  at  Q/atatcf.  Fla^  in  1937.  but  not 
■snch  of  it  was  toeing  grown  by  farmers. 
aoAl  cosiservatlonista  obeaiied  it  i 
tt  lalgbt  make  a  fine  winter  eovar  i 
elaUy  for  the  peanut  fields  at  the  South. 
Mknaerica  and  sail-eaaaatratlaa  field  tech- 
Ht*»"*  started  mult^i^rtag  aad  dtaatMaittag 
the  seed.  Soii-coiiesrvettna  dislilii<s  at  the 
South  gave  exceiiant  cooperatioii.  During 
World  War  n.  peanut  acreage  was  greatly 
expanded.  Sroeion  had  been  unusually  se- 
vere on  the  aandy  pe&nut  lands  aXter  the 
crop  waa  liai  nasi  ml  In  this  situation,  blue 
luptaa  prored  ttaelf  a  valuable  soU-saecr. 
•a  van  as  aoO-taivover.  Today,  praetieally 
an  ooaaervatian-muxlad  paaant  farmers  of 
the  southerly  peioiut  area  seed  their  pe&nut 
land  to  blue  lupine  during  the  sununer.  It 
serves  as  a  protective  printer  cover  and  ia 
often  plowed  under  as  green  manure  in  the 
spring.  In  1950  enough  bt»e  Ixiplne  seed 
waa  harvested  to  plaat  aaere  than  two  mil- 
.Uosi  acres. 

I  might  cite  one  example  of  wtxat  blue 
hvlne  ie  doing  for  peanut  faraasta  of  the 
Booth.  Mr.  W.  C.  Aultman.  a  aott-eoaau-va- 
tion  district  BXipervlBcr  at  BalahrMlge.  Oa.. 
saga  that  he  decided  In  1942  he  had  failed 
aa  a  paaant  fa.'mer.  This  crop,  along  with 
tha  caCtatt  that  had  fonnerly  grown  on  tbe 
farm,  bad  so  dcpiSftBd  Us  land  that  he  was 
raising  only  400  to  500  pounds  at  peanuts  to 
the  acre,  and  his  yield  of  eora  was  about  10 
hoslMla.  He  became  interested  in  blue 
tuptne.  purchasing  enough  seed  to  plant 
about  60  acres.  Be  prudueed  SM  pocmdi  of 
seed  per  acra  ftom  that  crop.  He  decided 
that  thla  traa  better  than  the  meager  peanut 
and  com  crops  he  had  been  raising,  so  be 
quit  planting  row  crops  altogether  for  5 
years.  He  planted  200  to  SOO  acres  of  lupLue 
each  year  and  harvested  about  half  of  it  for 
He  produced  800  to  1.400  pounds  erf 
per  acre.  Since  there  was  a  ready 
rket  for  the  seed,  he  found  It  a  valuatle 
crop.  In  194«.  Mr.  Aultman  began 
plantt'ng  Umlted  amounu  of  rov  cropa  on 
the  land  that  had  been  In  blue  lupine.  HU 
peanuts  averaged  better  than  &  ten  per  acre 
XCVn— App, 3S7 


and  tbe  com  made  about  45  buahels  the  flivt 
year. 

Ladino  clover  was  well  known  to  most 
agr(.<Domj8U  and  a  few  (arrriers  of  the  Eastern 
States,  but  K  was  not  being  planted  ex- 
tensively. Coneervatlontsts  be^an  recom- 
mending tt  as  a  soil-conaemng  and  forage 
plant  Its  use  spread  rapidiy  Enough  seed 
w«-e  harvested  last  y>e<u-  to  plant  nearly  a 
half  tnUlion  acres.  Crimson  clover  was  well 
known  through  the  East  and  South.  Ujo.  but 
it  was  not  used  extensiTeiy  until  aoll  con- 
servationists started  using  a  hard -seeded 
strain  that  would  reeeed  itself  annually. 
Now  tt  is  planted  on  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  The  seed  harvest  for  last  year 
akme  waa  enough  to  plant  nearly  a  half 
mlllt<^n  acrea. 

The  lespedexas.  vetches,  and  others  have 
similar  histories  And  vre  should  net  for- 
get kudzu  and  Bermuda  rraas  (usually  mul- 
tiplied by  crown  or  sprig  plantings).  These 
fuUy-stoppers  and  flne  pasture  and  hay 
plants  came  into  wldes{R%ad  use  mainly  be- 
cause conserratlon  farmers  and  technlctanc 
wanted  ;slant£  that  would  stop  sail  erosion 
while  also  producing  good  forage.  Then 
there  are  blue  panlcum,  weeping  lovegrasa, 
and  King  panch  bluestream  in  tbe  South- 
west. One  of  theai  caaea  from  Australia. 
one  from  Africa,  and  the  other  originaliy 
from  A^la  AH  three  are  valtiable  stralr.a, 
now  spreading  rapidly  among  southwestern 
ranches  aad  farmers.  Pangola  graaa  from 
Africa  is  spreading  rapidly  as  a  pasture  plant 
In  Florida.  espedaOy  on  sandy  lands.  Smooth 
brome  grass  in  the  Middle  West  and  many 
native  ili  MSfis.  sach  as  the  tdusafeeiDB.  gram- 
as, sand  iovegraea,  and  Indtangresa  in  the 
Great  Plains,  have  spread  pbenoanenallT. 
Doeens  of  others  have  had  less  phenomen-il 
seeding  histories  but  are  ailing  important 
needs  for  certain  situations. 

And  thla  paoceas  of  exploKatian,  obeerva- 
tioo.  maltlplleatlOD  and  dMiflMrttao  la  still 
going  on. 

ro!(sixvaT:oK   rtrmaw  ckcw   wobz  sno 

We  must  not  overloo>c  the  farmers,  how- 
f.  er,  while  giving  credit  to  the  conserration- 
Ists.  the  experiment  stati<ma,  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  ttse  l;Mg  aoO-cnnaerva- 
tion  districts  at  the  MatkA  Itar  what  they 
have  done.  In  the  final  analysis,  tt  was  the 
conservation -minded  fanners  snd  ranchers 
of  the  Nation  who  planted  the  erasses  and 
and  who  are  now  grt?wlng  them. 
the  grass  farTnlr.g  proprarr.  began  to 
g»t|l  aeeaaSBEtum  n  was  r.oi  hard  to  get  farm- 
ers Interacted  in  harvesting  seed.  Grass  and 
legume  seed  became  one  rt  the  best  cash 
crops  with  many.  Thousands  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  all  over  the  Nation  soon  found  that 
they  could  sell  tbetr  seed  crop  for  much  more 
than  they  could  sell  a  com.  cotton,  or  wheat 
crop  fton  tha  sane  land.  In  addtticm,  they 
xisually  got  a  kA  cf  good  paature  cr  hay  from 
their  gTMaes  and  legumes.  Many  eonaerva- 
tion  famars  use  their  best  cropland  to  grow 
grass  and  ligiiniiii  for  seed.  Soane  trrigattom 
farmers  in  the  West  faava  piaBtad  native 
grasses  In  rows  and  cultlratea  and  irrigated 
them  to  grow  seed  for 

aaxs  ciJKasnae  am 

Many  grafts  seeds  need  dasaiag.  decortica- 
tion, or  other  processing  before  they  can  be 
advantageously  planted.  Also  the  seed  often 
need  to  ha  Atid  to  prevent  baatlag  before 
storing  or  shlpptog.  At  flnt  saO  ccaiserva- 
tkadsts  and  farmers  did  most  of  tine  cleaning 
OB  tte  farms  with  home-made  deanera  or 
with  hammer  miiis  and  fanning  machines. 
Fresh  seed  were  dried  tv  spreading  In  thin 
layers  on  bam  floors.  But  when  seed  oegan 
to  tx  produced  t>y  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bushels  these  unproved  methods  proved 
impractical.  Commercial  cleaning  and  drying 
plants  were  needed,  especially  for  seed  that 
were  bi'tng  offered  for  sale  through  cam- 
morlal  channels.    Then  cleaning  and  proc- 


piants  Ijegaa  to  apt  lug  up  aD 

country.    A  new  industry 

In  IB40  W.  A.  WoBMCk.  at 
planted  36  acres  at  blue  luptna  tor 
Tbe  seed  crop  proved  eo  profttahla 
izkcreaeed  bis  plantings  to  about  tt 
by  I94e.  Be  harveeted  around 
pounds  of  seed  that  year.  As  his  a 
duction  increased,  be  found  it 
to  clean  the  seed  with  a  sotall  fannla^  ssUL 
He  rtarted  a  commercial  seed  deaahng  aad 
drvinr  plant  and  be^an  custom  cleaalag  for 
his  neighbors  Then  he  tncreaeed  his  I 
facilities  and  socm  waa  in  the  seed 
business  on  a  conunercisU  scale.  He  bagaa  to 
grow  large  quantttiea  of  serioea 
crimson  clover,  and  Bahia  graas  for 
Now  he  is  fully  in  the  seed  buidnaee.  Not 
only  does  he  market  his  hOBke-growa 
all  o\er  the  Sotitheast,  be  also  rliane 
stores  St.  .-d  for  most  of  the  other  f anaaaa  at 
his  community 

Womack's  experience  is  an  exam^  at  ham 
the  seed  business  has  grown  by 
bounds  dtErtng  the  last  few  years, 
now  more  than  a  thousand  soeh  plaBts 
throtigtiout  the  Nation.  Pr«c.K»l}y  all  farm- 
ers in  soil  cnnservation  districts  of  the  South 
and  Southwest  now  have  access  to  a  com- 
mercial seed  cleaning  plant,  and  the  Industry 
of  seed  cleaning  is  rapidly  spreading  to  < 
parts  of  the  country. 

Some  seed -processing  planta  are 
by  soil -conservation  distrlcta.     Many 
were  created  at  the  instigation  of  and  with 
tbe  support  of  dlstrlrt  snponrlsars  or  tba 

soil  conservatlcinlsts  working  with  dlstrteta. 
Por  example,  in  IM9.  the  superviaacB  at  tha 
Santa  Fe  soil-crnservatlan  district  in  : 
recognized  the  acute  need  for  a  seed  el 
and  drying  plant.  They  bought  tha 
sary  equipment  and  ccmatrueted  a 
plant  at  a  cost  of  about  S4.000. 
first  2  years  of  operatlcai.  the  plant 
about  650.000  pouzids  at  graas  and 
seed  valued  at  more  than  tlfiOJMM.  Tha 
original  cost  of  the  plant  waa  paid  fOr  trant 
the  processing  charges.  Purthenaare.  two 
privately  owned  seed-prooeasilng  plants  have 
Since  been  constructed  in  this  district.  bmIb* 
ly  because  of  the  ahowlng  made  by  tbe  dla* 
trict-owned  plant. 


caASfsi.AS'D  axsc«acR  rxrn 

There  were  many  other  problems  confroat- 
Ing  the  modem  grassland  pioneers:  Which 
grass  or  legume  or  mixture  to  use;  where  to 
use  it;  what  kind  and  how  much  fertntasr 
to  use  u.ader  rarylng  conditions:  seedbed 
preparation,  the  u-'e  of  ntnae  crops:  renov^. 
ttan  of  depleted  pastures;  a^eed  and  pest  con- 
trol: and  numerous  other  problems  naeded 
mere  adequate  research.  Prlcr  to  199.  re- 
search on  grassland  fanning  waa  rather 
meager  Mo!?t  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions had  devoted  the  malor  part  of  their 
work  toward  Improving  the  more  coBunoiily 
cultivated  crops.  Tbe  grasses  and  legumes 
vrere  largely  neglected,  aside  from  a  few  of 
the  more  common  hay  crops 

When  the  first  soil  eroston  expertment  sta- 
tions were  established,  beginning  In  1939, 
thev  began,  aa  already  noted,  devoting  a 
major  part  of  their  research  toward  using 
more  graas  and  ^ihet  sod  crops  in  csoalon 
control.  Within  a  few  yeara.  thia  work  began 
to  direct  attention  to  ot.b«  graas  aad  le- 
gume {jrobiems.  As  the  grass' smd  movement 
gained  momentum,  the  State  lixpcrinsent  sta- 
tions carried  on  more  and  more  research  oa 
the  use  and  management  of  these  s<rtl-boid- 
Ing.  soil-improving,  and  animal-pruduclng 
crops  During  the  past  16  years,  a  great  fund 
of  scientific  knowledge  about  greesea.  hith- 
erto tinknown,  has  been  developed.  Itiday 
most  grassland  farmers  can  get  much  Tocn 
accurate  Information  about  their  earloua 
problems  than  they  were  ever  aUe  to  get 
before.  _ 

The  present-day  graasland  fanner  toiowa 
that  tt  pays  to  fertllae  most  pa<>ture  and  Iwf 
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crops      Hf  kr. w^    st^v  th«t  tt  p»ym  to 
iixr  lini  ^^«^^<l  <  Id  pastures  where  if  IMli  at 
tnm  art  tiiui  or  vtoart  poor  (onif*  typM  of 

•Ad 


■pray  to  ooBtroI 
te  ftaai-«Md  irtoto.    Bt  knowB  which 

H mthm^tmhit  wrti  — 1» «nd wfatoh 

««U  do  bM«  on  bta  •ro«ad  or 

hMifaown 
oOw  to  vatar 
bi  TwkMMiMrtaor 
itry.  aatf  ttta  aM»  itrMtty  ta  outklac 
the  ilcht  Ml«cttaa^  grasses  to  itobiUa*  tbaa* 
oBtlata  lor  ■maw  npuJJr.  Thla  knowtodge 
tMor  aarrleaa  at«  tkOplng  greatly  as 
to  tha  advaaetag  graas  program.  Be- 
lM««  a  Tartety  of  <^wices  in 
ttuit  fit  ixto 
tteir  loi«>t«ra  erop  rotattaaa.  But  prob- 
aMy.  stiinrs  aU,  fakman  ara  now  able  to  get 
tba  ilgbft  aaad  tor  ttM  diffarwat  kinds   of 


An  tnttlf  ttrwi  of  how  tha  grsasw  have  b»- 
eoMM  luiiaaalncly  important  in  the  soU  con- 
aaiialliiii  program  durlxtg  tike  last  few  rears 
to  foond  tn  a  oompartoon  of  the  amounu  <>f 
pasture  ImproTcmtot  woik 
bf  ocnMrraUon  f&rmers  In  flva  aouth- 
Up  until  the  last  taw  years. 
m  geikeraUy  the  most  widely  uwd 
scU  LUMSSnalloii  practice  among  farmers  of 
Ikirth  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia. 
4la^f^^«  and  Uiastssippl  Terracing  is  still 
iMiaatanl  in  this  rsgion  but  it  is  no  ioiMfer 
«h«  Boat  wtMly  tiaad  euuaai  nation  praAUoa; 
Improvad  giawlanrii  are  cow  eonaidered 
m«Kh  man  tanportMit  tay  aoM  fannoa.  I^or 
t.  In  IMS  the  acreage  at  pasture  tin- 
by  reaeeding.  fertiUslng.  cr  ottier 
;  was  only  about  three-fourths  as  much 
ha  sr  I  aagw  terraced  by  farmers  coopera- 
wltb  aoU  eonaarratlon  districts  in  these 
In  ISSO.  the  fccreaga  cf  pasture  Im- 
at  was  about  three  timwi  as  much 


Oaocgia  taaa  bean  ooe  of  the  leading  States 
la  this   phenomenal  grass  boom  of  recent 
yaars.    As  of  July  1.  this  year,  nearly  66.000 
farswrs  of  the  State  were  cooperating  with 
■rattoa  dlatrteta  on  complete 
fawning  pngraans.  and  another 
S0.000  had  made  sppUcattOD  to  the  district.; 
for  technical  aid  tn  oonaarvatlcn.     Almost 
wttkont  exception,  these  iroowrration  farm- 
•ra  ^ee  expanded  and  improvad  their  grass. 
lands.     Recent  reports  show  that  nearly  a 
mllUon    and    a   half   acres   of    past\ires   had 
been  Improved  by  seeding,  fertilizing,  brush 
clearing,    or   other    .nneans    on    theae    66.000 
farms.     Around  700.000  acres  of  new  or  old 
pasture    lar.d   had   been   planted   to  Suiter's 
gracs.  Bermuda.  Bahla  grass,  sericea.  kudzii. 
clOTer.  or  some  of  the  other  better  grasaaa 
and  legumes  tbat  greaUy  Increaae  thei forage 
jrleids.     Id  addition,  around  2.000.000  acres 
of  cover  crops  are  betriK  planted  on  cultivated 
lands:    and   grsjss   wat«r«a>-s  and  Improved 
meadows  are  found  on  practlcaUy  every  con- 
servation farm. 

TTie  farmers  of  Georgia  are  now  plaatlin 
much  less  cnton  th&n  formerly.  Tta«y  ha** 
also  reduced  the  acreage  of  com.  At  laM. 
I  think  ve  can  truly  say  that  Georgia  farm- 
er* are  really  beginning  to  practice  a  diver- 
sified agriculture — they  are  now  piantipg  the 
grass  and  legume  craps  aiid  raiataf  tbe  live- 
stock tbat  vas  recommerided  30  or  40  yMn 
ago.  Largely  as  a  result  u!  this  agrietlltliral 
change,  farmers  stre  nivjre  prosperous  and 
both  farm  and  city  peciple  art-  eating  a  more 
healthful  diet  with  mure  milk,  butler,  beef, 
eggs,  and  freah  vegetables  on  the  table 

Thw  cHai.ge  to  a  graw-livMHock  agricul- 
ture is  nc/t  confined  to  OetTgia  and  other 
Southcaatem  Siate«  by  any  meani.  altJiough 
tha  chaiigtf  is  probably  greater  aud  more 
noticeable  here.  All  atruaa  tlie  country  there 
Bra  hundred.!  of  tbotuands  of  larcnera  who 
liava  changed  or  are  changing  from  row- 
erop  farmi;.4  '. .  erasolaiid  farming  Many 
of  them  are  putting  tneir  entire  farms  to 


•akto  tton  that  used  for  woods.  Ob- 
vtooily.  aU  famMrs  can't  put  their  entire 
farms  to  graa  or  woods.  Grain.  oU  crops, 
fibara.  tobacco,  vagatablea.  potatoea.  and 
otttar  crops  are  also  naaded.  But  most  grass- 
laad  faroMra  do  not  put  all  their  land  to 
gnaa.  llity  itniply  use  graaa  as  tt  should 
ba  uMd  in  a  pncUcal  conaarvation  farm- 
ing program,  with  the  land  properly  ad- 
Justed  to  Its  capability.  They  plant  their 
steep,  higlily  erodlble  lands  and  other  areas 
law  aottabte  for  cultivation  to  pasture  or 
— adolr.  They  grow  sod  cropa  in  rotation 
with  row  crops  to  maintain  good  soil  tilth 
and  organic  matter.  They  use  cover  crops 
in  their  dean-tilled  fields  when  and  where 
needed  as  a  common-sense  matter  of  land 
upkeep.  They  use  strip  cropping,  grass 
waterways,  and  graaa-atabiUSMl  diversions 
where  needed.  And.  above  all.  they  take  bet- 
ter care  of  their  grasslands — they  give  them 
the  same  consideration  that  they  give  their 
cultivated  fields. 


A  POiMAMEirr  AoairTTLTT7««  roa  thi  nation 
It  la  not  just  tbe  individual  farmers  who 
will  profit  from  a  grassland  agriculture.  The 
Nation  has  a  vital  suke  in  this  matter.  It 
means  better  conservation  of  our  basic  soil 
and  water  resources.  It  can  provide  one  of 
the  best  means  for  adjvistlng  a?rlcuUiu"al 
production  each  year  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  country,  with  eroding  and  deterio- 
rating crop  lands  being  planted  to  sod  crops 
when  a  surplus  of  grain  and  fiber  crops 
seems  probable.  The  grassland.  In  some  In- 
stances, can  be  safely  plowed  up  when  an 
emergency  demands  an  increase  In  cultivated 
crops.  In  fact,  grassland  farming  does  not 
necessarily  mean  leas  corn.  less  cotton,  less 
wheat,  less  potatoes,  or  less  tobacco.  The 
acreage  of  these  crop>s  Is  usually  decieased 
to  some  extent  on  grassland  farms:  but  the 
yields  per  acre  usually  go  up  within  a  few 
years,  so  fast  that  the  total  production  may 
be  Increased — has  been  Increased  on  nu- 
merous farms.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of 
gain  consumed  by  livestock  Is  much  less 
where  plenty  of  good  pasture  and  hay  and 
grass  silage  are  available. 

In  the  final  analysis,  grassland  farming  Is 
an  adjustable  t>T)e  of  agriculture  that  can 
be  made  to  meet  our  needs  as  conditions 
bring  about  the  need  for  changes  in  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  the  productivity  of  the 
land  can  be  maintained  almost  indefinitely, 
and  per-acre  yields  are  Increased.  This  is 
a  nattiral  way  of  farming,  and  a  practical 
way  of  farming.  It  is  conservation  farm- 
ing— the  only  kind  of  farming  that  can  be 
done  year  after  year  without  depleting  Tht^jfc 
land.  It  is  farming  in  strict  accordance  with 
nature's  example — that  Is  to  say.  nature  em- 
ploys grass  and  trees  to  keep  the  land  per- 
petually productive.  Grassland  farming  fol- 
lows this  example,  witb  grass  as  the  basis 
of  stability  and  permanence. 


A  Plea  for  a  Modified  Form  of 

Scute  BUI  75 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   AK22<   NA 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBSSB3ITATIVXS 

Wednesday.  October  10,  195 1 

Mr  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  at  its  session  today  had  under 
consideration  the  act  8.  75  as  it  came 
over  to  us  from  the  other  body.  I  had 
proposed  amendments  which  greatly  re- 
duced the  substance  of  the  measure  by 
holding  in  abeyance  authorization  for 


expenditures  at  this  time  of  national 
emergency.  In  fact,  the  watered-down 
measure  which  I  had  proposed  was  in- 
tended, without  costing  the  Oovernmant 
a  dime,  to  make  the  controversy  between 
Arizona  and  California  over  the  waters 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River  a  justiclafcle 
issue  In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
so  the  high  Court  could  take  jurlsdictipn 
and  render  a  definitive  judgment.  The 
following  was  my  plea  this  morning  lor 
this  reasonable  and  logical  form  of  t^e 
biU:  I 

This  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  appeal  to 
you  In  behalf  of  this  phase  of  the  future 'of 
my  young  State  of  Arizona.  Her  future  <or 
many  a  long  year  hangs  upon  wliat  tkU 
conunlttee  In  Its  wisdom  may  do  for  ler  n<fw. 
I  am  not  talking  for  my  own  poUtical  future, 
for  that  Is  of  small  moment:  nor  Is  the  do- 
lltical  fortune  of  any  man  comparatively  Ifi- 
portant.  The  future  of  Arizona,  tiat  oW- 
new  land,  for  centuries  to  come  is  Important. 
The  welfare  of  unborn  generatlonj;  Is  tte 
chief  consideration  here.  TTie  first  step  jln 
the  asstiring  of  that  future  can  te  taken 
here  and  now  without  injury  to  any  State 
or  section,  and  can  be  taken  in  full  keeping 
with  the  laws  of  man.  of  nattire,  and  of 
This  bUl.  even  this  watered-dow*h  bill.  Is 
from  perfect,  but  this  modified  bill  toes  pi| 
vide  without  a  penny  of  Federal  expense  : 
the  first  essential  step — a  Judicial  deiermli 
tlon  as  to  what  Is  the  law  of  the  river 
It  affects  Arizona.  i 

Time  works  In  favor  of  the  oppofJtlon  [in 
southern  California.  Arlxona  has  tiled  sijv- 
eral  times  to  get  a  Judicial  detemilnatlqn. 
and  In  those  earlier  cases  the  Supreme  Cov|rt 
has  refused  to  take  Jurisdiction  on  grounds 
which  this  bill  will  remedy.  IX  Arizona  lis 
prevented  from  having  her  day  In  court,  sne 
will  suffer  inestimable  injury  in  a  wry  which 
cannot  be  remedied  and  also  In  a  way  In 
which  she  cannot  submit  an  effectire  claan 
for  damages.  If  Callfomians  can  prevept 
Arizopa  from  getting  Colorado  Rlv?r  waiter 
which  Arizona  knows  to  be  rightftiUy  hersjto 
use.  not  ArlKina  alone  but  the  entire  Nation 
will  be  the  loser,  and  very  few  individuals  wiu 
be  apparent  gainers.  Do  not  for  Doe  mn. 
ment  believe  that  Los  Angeles  will  beTa 
gainer. 

In  voting  for  this  bill  you  are  not  votlig 
to  authorize  the  spending  of  money  In  tbe 
near  future,  nor  for  anything  but  a  souAd 
development  later.  You  will  be  voting  o^y 
to  offer  a  plan  to  deliver  water  Intc  Arizota 
so  that  becaiise  of  this  general  plan  the  hi, 
Cotirt  may  decide  whether  such  diversion 
according  to  law.  No  Federal  money  can 
authorized  to  divert  such  water  ui.tll  aft^r 
the  Supreme  Court  has  "declared  .he  la^" 
and  only  after  this  ccwcunittee  finds  suchla 
proposal  feasible  in  tbe  light  of  future  con- 
ditions. If  neither  of  these  two  thiigs  haf>- 
pens.  It  will  be  up  to  Arizona  to  do  sc  methiilg 
else  or  do  without  that  water.  I  plead  wi<h 
you  to  give  tbe  future  of  Ariaona  it  chan^ 
by  giving  her  a  day  In  court. 


Tom  Kippur  and  the  Good  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 


I  or  NSW  J 

i      IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  RBPRESENT/ TTVKS 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Spealer.  tlie 
other  day,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  $t 
lunch  in  the  House  restau'-nnt  two  dil- 
tinguished  citizens  of  the  JewL'ih  faltti 
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my  district.  Comrersatton  turned 
to  tte  manner  in  which  speakers  some- 
times refer  to  the  Christian  world,  when 
In  truth  they  mean  the  good  world, 
including  all  people  with  faith  in  God. 

A  new  natxMi  is  bora — IsraeL  It  ap- 
pears to  ate  that  greater  appreciation  of 
Its  peofde  can  be  gained  by  understand- 
ing one  of  its  rites,  Yom  Kippar.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  should  like  to  list  below  an 
article  from  the  Jersey  Journal  of  re- 
cent date  which  describes  the  significance 
of  this  Day  of  Atonemtnt: 


a*  a  day 


Tost 


Rmn 


Rkh   Holt  Dats 


Tom  Kippur.  tbe  Day  of  Atonement  and 
the  last  day  oi  the  penitential  period.  whl<^ 
began  with  Bosh  Haahonoh.  the  most  aacred 
of  days  In  the  Jewish  calendar.  wUI  be  ushered 
in  at  sundown  today  with  the  special  Kol 
Nldre  service  in  synagogae  and  temple  in 
Bayonne.  as  the  members  of  tbe  respec- 
tive congregations  Join  their  corellgkmistB 
throftlgboiit  the  world  in  the  observance. 

ServleaB  will  be  held  at  Temple  Emanu-^. 
Til  i\id  Torah  Synacogue  Beth  Abraham. 
Synagogoe  Agudas  Afihim.  Ohab  Sholem 
Anahs  Sfard.  and  Synagogue  Ohab  Sholem 
Uptown,  and  the  aynacogue  at  the  oiuckman 
Home  for  the  Aged.  The  entire  day  is  spent 
in  tke  lynagocue  tomorrow.  Tom  Kippur.  in 
HaMng  and  praying  for  forgiveness  of  aU  stna. 

Late  this  afternoon  tte  family  gathers 
annind  the  table  Tor  a  solcnm  meal,  called 
the  seudah  hamaptnefcetb.  the  stopping  meal, 
after  which  the  fast  begins,  ahortly  .before 
sunset.  It  is  a  sUent  meal,  tense  with  tbe 
feeling  that  one's  destiny  for^the  coming 
year  is  to  be  ssaled  the  next  day.  Thoas 
tt  ask  for  focglvensss  from  each  oClisr. 
are  bsst43w»d  upoa  tbe  ebllilr<&  by 
the  parents,  and  charity  is  given  to  tbe  poor. 

Tbe  breed  that  is  served  and  the  candles 
that  are  lit  are  shaped  in  tapering  form  to 
aymbdlae  that  the  prayers  will  ascend  to  God. 
Prior  to  the  meal  at  the  Minnah  so^ce  in  the 
synagogue  one  relinquishes  all  grievances 
that  be  may  have  nvuwad  during  the  year 
against  bis  fellow  aofen.  and  In  turn  ssks  for- 
glvenees  and  attempta  to  right  any  wtoo^i 
that  he  may  have  done  to  others  during  the 
year. 

The  sj^nagogne  sarvlces  start  on  the  eve 
of  Yom  Kippur  with  the  chanting  of  Kol 
Nidre  before  sunset,  and  end  at  sunset  tbs 
next  day  with  the  lilowing  of  the  sbc^ar 
(ram'a  bom )  at  tbe  end  of  the  Ne  ellah.  the 
doalng  prayer. 

■aCK  TO  MOSBB 

According  to  the  sages,  originally  Tom 
Klppor  too  was  a  historical  festival.  It 
HBaifced  tbe  day  on  which  lioees  lirt^iglit 
down  tbe  secor.d  Luhoth  Ha-BYlth  (Tablets 
at  the  Oovanant )  on  which  were  engraved  the 
T^c  Commandments.  After  the  Revelation. 
Mo  ass  -retired  to  the  top  of  Mount  Horeb  for 
40  days,  and  when  he  returned  be  brought 
with  bbD  tbe  Tsbists  on  which  had  been 
engraved  tbs  Tn  rusiiiasiiiliimili 

Daring  his  absence  tbt  IvMittes  in  tbe 
dsssr*  felt  lost  without  tbsir  leader.  Con- 
fused and  dlw<miBg*nl.  ttksy  CaUowed  tbe  ex- 
ample at  tbe  VgypfUans  and  aaade  a  golden 
calf  and  warsbtped  tt.  This  happened  Just 
a  day  before  lioees  returned.  When  Hoees 
saw  what  tbey  bad  done,  be  MX  btttarly  dis- 
appointed and  in  bla  anger  be  daahed  t 
taMets  to  pteees.  After  iserts bWsliIni 
tn  tbe  MimuiiiHf  be  again  secendsd  the 
■aiBtaiTi.  and  after  aaotbar  40  days  bs 
broui^t  down  a  duplicate  set  of  the  otlglnal 
Lnboth  Ha-B*rttb. 

Tradition  has  It  that  this  second  event 
OB  tbe  tentb  day  of  Tlabrl,  which 
4ay  of  stonsiaent  As  tbe  second 
BMir»>rt  tbe  fact  Cbat  God  bad  for- 
glvea  tbe  people  for  tbelr  sins  in  worabtppltig 
tbe  golden  calf,  tbe  dsy  on  which  they  were 


brought  down  came  to  tM 
of  prayer  and  atonement. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
service  is  the  prayer  for  the  dead.  G<)d  is 
aaisad  to  forgive  not  oaly  one's  own  slna.  but 
also  thoee  of  the  departed  ones  Theirs  are 
the  most  important  alns  to  be  forgiven, 
sint^  they  no  kmger  can  make  good  tbelr 
errora  Prayers  for  the  repoas  at  tbelr  sools 
(Hazkarath  Neahamotb)  are  oCsrad  in  the 
syi.aejKue  and   tempkle.     At  taoaas  a  special 

soul  of  a  dspartad  relative  TbiB  Ugbt  bona 
throtighout  Yom  Kipper  and  la  symttotie  at 
immortality. 


The  Kol  Nidre  service  at  Temple  Xmanu-el 
wUI  commence  at  5:15  p.  m.  today  with  Rev. 
Abraham  M.  Pelnerman  having  as  his  sermon 
topic  How  ShaU  We  Face  God?  At  the 
YUkor  memorial  service  tomorrow  his  topic 
will  he  Pear  Not  the  Sentence  of  Death. 

At  Talmud  Torah  Synagogue  this  evening 
the  Kol  Nidre  will  be  chanted  by  Cantor 
Samuel  Glatt  at  5  o'clock.  Babbl  Jacob 
Daniahefaky  will  spttX  on  The  Day  at  For- 
giveness. Tomorrow  the  service  wtH  begin 
at  8  a  m..  with  the  Ylzkor  service  at  10  30 
a.  m.  Rahbl  Danishefaky's  sermon  topic  wlU 
be  Our  Obligations  to  Past  and  Future 
Generations. 


Americen    Labor   MovesMnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or   MAS&ACHI 

IN  THS  HOOSC  OP  RKPRSSBtTATIVBB 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  le^vt 

to  extend  my  remarfcs.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  entitled  "High 
Ll£:hts  in  the  Americac  Labor  Move- 
ment" from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
laborer: 

HlCH   LiSBTS  IN  TKB  AW 


1786:  Phlladelptala  prtotam  gain  mlnimnm 
wage  o<  tS  a  week  by  eerliixt  autbentieated 
strike  of  workers  in  United  States. 

1791:  Philadelphia  carptsntcrs  sU^e  first 
recorded  strike  in  buUdlng  irsdis  as  wnsoc- 
I  iMful  attsmpt  for  li  >—  day  aatf  addi- 
tl<mal  pay  for  overtime. 

1S06:  PhUadeipbla  Journeymen  Oordwaln. 
era  bankrupt  by  oonvtetkn  of  BsaAsra  tried 
for  ert^dnal  ooosptraey  oa  dMsgas  ef  eoen- 
MBtng  to  raise  wages  and  injarc  elbera 

18*7:  Rrrt  city  central  type  of  labor  organ- 
Intkm  formed  in  Philadelphia  as  Bisrbenlrr* 
Union  of  Trade  AaeocUtlotis. 

1828:      Workingmen's     "Party,      including 


ganlard  In 

1834      Plrst    national    labor 
National  Trades  Union,  fctraed  la  Ifew  York 
City. 

18S6:  Ptest  national  latnr  unloc  of  spe- 
cific craft,  WiWonsI  CXxiperstlve  Association 
of  ns  If ■■!—■.  foraaed  tn  Bew  York  Oty. 
ters,  iirBsli  iiisfciiw.  cipegieta  and 
hand-loom  weavers  formed  stwitlar  organlaa- 
tlons  soon  aftsrwards. 

TSX-HOUa  lUT  BT7LX 

1840:  President  Van  Biren  established  a 
10-bour  day  for  Federal  etipioyees  on  public 
works. 

l»4a:  A  ICassachnsette  court  held  that 
trade  unions,  as  such,  were  letral  organisa- 
tions. Tbe  decision  also  cenied  that  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  closed  shop  »*a 
xmlawful.     14as»»chusetts    and    Connecticut 


passed  laws  prohibiting  children  from  work- 
ing  more  ihan  10  hou.T  a  day. 

1S53  T^ptigraphlca]  Union,  firat  national 
organisation  of  workers  to  f  ndure  to  tbla  day. 
iormea  Ki.'-i^t  law  iimlUng  women  to  10- 
hour  day  pasE«>d  in  Ohio. 

1866:  Iron  Moulders'  Unioa  formed.  fare> 
runner  of  M  iders  and  Foundry  Worfcera 

1863 :  "lifoUy  Maguires"  romc  to  p«M>llc  at- 
tention:   \0  later  executed. 

ISeS:  Brotberbood  at  Locomotive  Bagl- 
neers  rounded 

\se«  Nauonai  Labor  Union,  a  national  as- 
sociation  of   unions,   formed. 

18t>8  Fir%i  Federal  8- hour  day  law  pssssd 
by  Oongreaa. 

1869  Knighu  of  Labor  organised:  'H^}frtrH 
with  emergence  of  AFL 

1874  Union  label  first  used  by  Cigar 
MaKerit'  International  Union 

1881  Pederaticm  of  Orga.Mized  Trades  and 
Labor  Unlona.  latir  named  Am«ncan  Ped- 
eratlou  of  Labor,  formed  in  Pittsburgh. 
Ooopcra.  8  national  imion  leaders.  107  deia- 


tjUBoa  OAT  Bt^oGgam) 

1883:  Peter  J.  McGuire,  New  York  car- 
penter,  suggests   hrst    Labor   Day. 

1884 :  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  estab- 
lished as  part,  of  Department  of  Interior. 

1886.  Under  POTLC  340.00C  parUclpaU  in 
move  for  8-hour  day.  Public  prejudiced  by 
Chicago  Haymarket  riot  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  organized  tn  Columbus. 

1804:  Injunctions  and  Federal  troops  de- 
feat strike  of  American  Railway  Union.  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs  jailed. 

1908:  Ontlawinr  of  yellow-dof  contrsct  ty 
Erdman  Act:  declared  unco.'istttutlonal. 

1911:  Mew  York  factory  fire  kills  148  work- 
en:    leads   to   unproved   factory   ccmditions. 

1913:  Ifaaaachusctu  adepts  first  mlni- 
mtun-wagr  act  for  women  and  mii^ors. 

1913:  Department  of  Labor  established  by 
law  William  B.  Wilson  first  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

1914 :  Qaytoa  Act  limits  tise  of  injunction; 
legalizes  picketing 

1818:  Adamson  Act  provides  baste  S-bour 
(tey  on  railroads. 

1917:    YeUow-<iQg  contract  upheld. 

1918:  Federal  Govcnunent  seixes  wartime 
control  of  railroads. 

1918:  Oompert  !ead?  ftirtit  for  organisation 
of  Intamstfcmal  Labor  Organization:  first  ses- 
alon  in  Washington.  D  C  on  October  38. 

1981:  Sopreme  Court  denies  Clsyton  Act 
legalised  secewrtn-y  boycott  or  prot«eted 
^ti>tr>Fv^  trosn  InJunctlcina  for  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  tn4m. 

1932:  Labor  ixnlOBs  held  suable  for  tbetr 
acts. 

1994;  Saanicl  Ornnperf.  president  of  AFL, 
dies  on  Deesaiber  13 

1808:  OeBeetive  bargaiiUng  Imposed  on 
employers  by  Ballvsy  Labor  Act;  provides  for 
mittttottnn.  votantary  arbitration,  and  fsct- 
flndlHg  boanls. 

1831 :  Davis-Baeon  Act  prcvlde*  for  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages  for  laborers  and 
eaedMutlCB  emplored  by  rontractorv  tn  paM:ie 
COOStl  UCtlon. 

ajrn-nJjtrwcnoH  lxw 

1932:  Antl-mjunctlou  iNcirria-I^Guerdis) 
Act  proiiibrted  Federal  InjuncUans  in  labiw 
disputes  and  outlawed  yeUow-do^  contracts. 
Wisconsin  aoopu  first  unempioymenl  tnaux- 
ance  act  In  United  States. 

1833:  Umted  i>iavei>  Emplo3rment  ServKse 
created   in  Department  cf   Labor. 

1934:  United  States  joms  Intn^xational 
Labor   Orvantsation. 

I9tb  National  Labor  Relations  (Wagne::) 
Act  passed. 

193«  Labor  standards  on  Government  con- 
tracts estabU&hed.  incltxtmg  minUnnas  wage, 
overtime  compensation  for  hour*  in  cscea 
of  8  a  day  cr  40  a  week,  child  and  coavi'ta 
labor  provisions,  and  health  and  safc^  r^ 
quiremeais. 
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Labor  Relations  Act   held 


Act   provides 
ftBd   a  hull   iOT 


ma 

OTV  40  •  week 

tM3:  PK«k)ent  estAbli»h«s  National  War 
Zikbor  Board.  NWLB  lay*  down  "Uttle  Steel" 
totmyU  (or  wartime  wage  adjustments. 
■WMItaKtton  Act  autbortzes  President  to  Gt&- 
bOtxe  wtgtm  a&d  taiaries 

ld43.  PTMMBnt  creates  Committee  on  Fair 
It  Practtcea.  War  Labor  Dispute* 
oT«r  President's  veto,  authorizes 
jt  aelziire  it  needed  to  aroid  inter lere  nee 
«|lh  tiie  war  effort. 

1»47:  TTae  Noms-LaOuardta  Act  prohibi- 
ttos  acalnat  issuance  ot  injunctions  in  labor 
diaptttas  toeld  mapplicabie  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  The  Labor-Management  Relations 
(Taft-Hartley)  Act  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dents veto. 

1*48;  The  Federal  Ocvemment's  first  r  - 
tkxud  ooa<erence  on  Industrial  safety  meets 
In   Washington.   D    C 

1M9  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  with  AFL.  CIO,  and  United 
Mine  Workers  participating,  formed  In 
Ziondon. 

1950  AFL  launches  year-long  observance 
of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Samuel 
Gompers  National  emergency  occasions  for- 
mation of  the  United  Labor  Policy  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  of  AFL,  CIO. 
and  railroad  union*. 


rbe  Muaouri:  We  Need  UaificatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTITD  STATES 
Thursday,  October  11,  1951 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  an.icle 
on  the  proposed  Missouri  Valley  Adniin- 
ist.'^tion.  written  by  me  .some  time  ago, 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  article  was  written  prior  to  the 
Kansas  floods,  and  hence  does  not  refer 
to  the  fact  that  recent  developments 
prove  still  more  strongly  th%  desirability 
of  a  Missouri  Valley  Administration,  and 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Pxk-Sloan  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Missotmi:   Ws  Nno)  Uniticatiom 

(By  HtJBzrr  H.  HcMPimrT.  United  Stiites 
Senator) 

When  there  is  no  teamwork  among  the 
armed  services.  It  shows  up  in  lost  battles,  in 
•Pearl  Harbors."  When  there  is  no  teamwork 
among  our  civilian  services,  it  shows  up  in 
our  tax  bill,  and  m  the  waste  of  cur  great 
natural  resources.  It  is  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley that  we  have  today  the  roost  outstand- 
ing illustration  of  what  rival  civilian  bu- 
reaucracies can  do  to  disappoint  the  peo- 
ple's hopes  and  to  saddle  them  with  deot. 

There  are  few  more  important  projects 
Or  problems  facing  the  American  people  than 
the  proposal  made  by  Senator  Murxat.  my- 
self, and  others,  to  harness  lue  mtgbty  Mls- 
aouri  Valley,  stop  the  periodical  ravai;eii  oc- 
curing  In  tiiat  territory,  and  put  the  river 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  pe.ople. 
The  control  and  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  is  not  a  local  problem;  ii  u  a  i.aiional 
problem.  TUp  waiers  of  tt»e  Missouri  River 
vend  their  .».iys  t.hrouKh  my  fiwn  .**iate  of 
Minnesota.  W-.  Jin!u«.  North  and  Sjuih  Da- 
kola,  Nebra&i.a.  Kansas,  MUaoun,  Colorado, 


Montana,  and  Iowa.  Within  this  vaat  region 
IS  found  our  largest  undeveloped  stores  of 
rich  farmland,  forests,  hydroelectric  pow^, 
fertlitrers.  minerals,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional wonderland  areas  ot  tiiuurpassed 
beauty. 

This  great  Missouri  River  Basin  is  an  im- 
portant untapped  reservoir  of  raw  resources 
needed  for  our  Nation's  defense.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  also  for  its  potentialities 
for  the  development  of  vast  amounts  of  es- 
sential civilian  production.  These  potenti- 
alities are  so  great  as  to  ofTer  to  America  a 
new  economic  frontier  for  the  use  of  our 
capital,  our  unused  manpower,  and  the  utili- 
zation of  our  great  enterprising  and  demo- 
cratic genius. 

The  Missouri  River  drainage  system  en- 
compasses an  area  of  500,000  square  miles, 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  land  of  the  United 
States,  but  In  1950  Its  population  was  less 
than  16,000,000,  or  one-tenth  of  our  popu- 
lation. Every  year  whole  famUles  lind  vig- 
orous single  workers  leave  this  area.  This 
Is  a  serlotts  problem  which  must  be  met. 

Farms  are  being  abandoned  in  this  area, 
too.  In  1930  the  United  States  census  was 
taken  in  the  430  counties  of  the  Iflssourl 
Basin  and  another  censtis  was  taken  in  the 
prosperous  year  of  1945.  During  the  Inter- 
vening 15  years,  the  number  of  farms  oper- 
ated declined  by  more  than  12  percent.  Some 
90.000  families  gave  up  their  lifelong  stake 
in  fanning.  Those  who  still  owned  farms  in 
1945  suffered  a  money  loss  of  more  than 
«2.330.000,000  in  the  value  of  their  farm 
properties.  Here  are  problems  which  war- 
rant the  attention  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Congress. 

Only  a  balance  between  agriculture  and 
Industry  will  ever  reverse  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation trend  and  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  which  the  p>eopIe  of  the  area  are  en- 
titled. In  all  this  vast  area,  covering  10 
States,  there  were  only  20,000  manufactur- 
ing establishments  In  the  prosperous  year  of 
1929,  employing  less  thtn  600.000  wage  earn- 
ers. Yet  by  1939.  despite  a  very  substantial 
national  economic  recovery,  the  number  of 
factories  still  operating  in  the  Missouri  area 
fell  to  17.000,  and  the  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers declined  one-fifth. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Is  known  for  its  na- 
tional wonders.  Its  parks  and  monuments,  its 
wild  game,  birds  and  fish.  Its  great  forests, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  wild  flowers.  But 
these  resources  are  being  wasted.  Ponds  and 
waterways  are  drying  up:  streams  are  being 
polluted,  destroying  birds  and  fish;  and 
tlmberland  is  being  ruined:  overgrsizlng  of 
grasslands  is  endangering  the  open  range. 
The  rich  heritage  of  our  Nation  is  being 
jeopardized.  America  has  a  stake  in  this 
serious   problem. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  th»  Missouri,- 
Valley  can  develop  Its  potentialities  only' 
under  a  unified  and  balanced  development 
of  all  its  resources.  With  such  a  unified  ap- 
proach it  cf.n  develop  with  an  assured  future, 
and  can  create  new  wealth,  attract  new 
populations  and  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  people  in  the  area.  It  can  go  far 
to  stabilize  our  economy  at  full  employment. 

In  spite  of  this  promising  future,  the  pres- 
ent Is  a  dismal  one  for  the  Missouri  Valley. 
The  mad  rampiages  of  the  Missouri  River 
have  already  cost  more  In  lives  of  animals 
and  humans,  sufTering  diseases  and  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  property  than  our  imagina- 
tions can  state.  Today.  In  spite  of  years  of 
effort,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
spent  in  dyking  the  river,  strait-Jacketing 
it  in  levees,  the  big  Mlssourf  is  less  tame 
than  ever  before,  and  sweeps  away  millions 
of  dollars  in  one  season's  floods.  In  spite  of 
man's  ingenuity,  we  cannot  order  the 
weather  to  suit  our  purposes.  Storms,  floods, 
droughts,  hot  suns  will  continue  to  take  their 
heavy  toll  until  engineering  projects  for 
flood  control,  irrlgwtton.  aoU  conMrvation, 
reforesution,   and  tafdroaiaetrlc  power  de- 


velopments are  combined  into  a  single  np- 
tem  under  which  the  rain  will  be  h.ild  where 
It  falls,  surplus  water  w^U  be  stored  and  then 
its  flow  directed  for  the  benefit  of  tae  vaiwy. 
Only  a  unified  attack  on  the  manif  3ld  prob- 
lems of  resource  development  an<l  conti^l 
will  accomplUh  what  is  essential  t3  the  fu- 
ture of  the  ana.  i 

Why  then  is  the  present  development  pf 
the  Missouri  Valley  failing  to  folfill  tie 
potentialities  of  the  area?  A  brief  word  pf 
history  is  in  order.  Following  the  floods  pt 
1943,  the  Army  engineers,  under  the  direction 
of  Oen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  rushed  together  a  plin 
for  the  lower  Missouri  River  and  prisentedit 
to  Congres.'s.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  howevfr, 
attacked  the  plan  vigorously.  Its  spokas- 
man,  W.  Glenn  Sloan,  claimed  the  Army's 
plan  to  be  extravagant,  unnecessary,  and  mis- 
directed. The  conflict  between  the  two  agen- 
cies was  primarily  a  conflict  ove:*  whether 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  ravlgatlbn, 
which  was  the  Army's  primary  ii.terest,  or 
on  Irrigation,  the  Bureau's  chief  concei^n. 
The  Sloan  plan  was  In  turn  attacked  by  the 
Arn>y  as  extravagant,  fantastic,  anc  unneces- 
sary. At  about  this  time  the  con<«pt  of  Hn 
Integrated  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  similar 
In  approach  and  based  on  the  va.uable  ^- 
perience  of  our  Federal  Oovemmtnt  in  de- 
veloping the  Tennessee  Valley  Aut  lority  wiaa 
presented  to  Congress. 

The  effect  on  the  Army  englneeis  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  elect:-lc.  After 
accusing  one  another  In  the  public  press  and 
before  congressional  committees  of  inelB- 
ciency  and  lack  of  planning,  they  Joined  t|D- 
gether  in  mutual  opposition  to  this  concerpt 
Of  a  unified  MVA.  To  head  olT  tfce  growing 
movement  in  Congress  to  create  an  MVA 
they  frantically  entered  into  an  igreemebt 
after  2  days  of  conference,  to  she  re  all  the 
construction  work  of  the  Mlssoi.ri  Valley. 
They  split  the  dams,  the  power  p. ants,  and 
other  construction  work  t>etween  hem  on  a 
basis  which  has  never  been  explained  satis- 
factorily. Whereas  they  had  previously 
criticized  one  another's  plans  for  tfce  develop- 
ment of  this  crucial  area,  they  nDw  appar- 
ently laid  maps  of  their  two  confllc  ting  plans 
side  by  side  and  engaged  In  a  b^irter  deal. 
They  sealed  their  agjreements  with  a  bond  of 
silence,  and  all  the  loud  and  blttei  engineer- 
ing criticism  of  one  another's  plans  were 
suddenly  hushed  up.  They  divide!  up  proj- 
ects totaling  16,300,000,000  without  ever  set- 
tling down  and  developing  a  full  river  pUn. 

The  result  to  date  has  been  a  total  faUufe. 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  xopulati^n, 
to  the  region,  and  to  the  Natlon't  taxpayers 
who  carry  a  heavy  and  tmnecessaty  burden. 
Further  evidence  of  this  failure  s  a  state- 
ment from  a  task  force  report  to  \he  Hooter 
Commission  whom,  describing  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  which  said:  1 

"After  sharp  clashes  over  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Missouri  ISasin,  toe 
Corps,  and  Btireau  announced  complete 
agreement  on  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  Analyeia 
of  that  plan  reveals  the  fact  that  it  contafu 
many  projects  which  previously  had  bepn 
subjected  to  devastating  criticism  by  one  or 
the  other  agency.  The  compromise  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  a  division  cf  projects, 
each  agency  agreeing  to  forego  tl:e  privilege 
of  criticizing  projects  assigned  by  the  agr^e- 
ment  to  the  other," 

The  Hoover  Commission,  in  its  f  Jial  repcrt, 
stated :  { 

"There  is  simply  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  present  overlapping  of  fuDc- 
tions  exists  with  respect  to  the  Corps  lOf 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  a|id 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  ccstly  dupli- 
cation, confusion,  and  competition  are  bouhd 
to  result.  It  has  been  demonstrated  tlftie 
and  again  that  neither  by  voluntaiy  coopera- 
tion nor  by  executive  coordination  can  t^e 
major  confllcu  be  ironed  out  • 
Co    jiidatton  of  these  agencies  ii  the  oiily 
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The  Commission  feels  there  Is  a 
ity  that  the  disastrous  PorUaod  floods 
laat  vear  reflect  the  failure  of  the  present 
divided  program.  " 

CXmapare  this  to  the  Tennessee  Velley  Aa- 
Umitty.  a  Tremendous  suooess.  a  plan  which 
has  improved  the  eouncmy  and  the  life  at 
the  people  of  that  valley.  We  have  InTcsted 
about  $800,000,000  in  the  Tenneaeec  Valley 
development,  but  the  TVA  has  already  paid 
for  Itself  more  than  once.  Today  the  Ten- 
BBBsee  Is  one  of  the  most  flood-proof  rlv^ 
tn  the  world.  The  use  of  electric  power  in 
the  homes,  farms,  and  Industries  of  the 
Valley  has  boomed.  Residcnti&i  users,  who 
omsumed  only  600  kilcnratt-bours  average 
ta  1933,  11  years  later  oonsumed  more  than 
2.S00  kHowatt-bours  In  1948  On  some  sy*- 
%tiBa  residential  use  was  averaging  4,000 
kOowatt-bours  a  year  tn  the  Valley. 

Wben  the  Oongreas  estahhahed  the  Ten- 
neesee  Valley  Authority  the  seven  affected 
States  were  paying  3  4  percent  of  the  total 
tneame  taxes  collected  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  In  1947  the  same  area  was  paying 
93  jjerccnt  oi  the  total  income-tax  payments 
made  in  the  United  Btate*.  Today,  after  15 
years  of  TVA,  with  improved  agrtculrore, 
2,100  new  factoriee.  and  cheap  electric 
power,  the  Valley  is  paying  almost  twice  as 
much  Income  tax  percentagewise  as  It  did 
before  TVA, 

There  are  now  1  000  000  acres  of  terraced 
land  to  the  Valley,  and  pasture  acreage  has 
Increased  800,000  acres,  reflecting  a  tremen- 
dous gain  and  a  soltrtlon  to  the  problem  of 
•oil  erodon.  Livestock  has  Increased  9  per- 
esBtk  4eir7  cattle  niunbers  arc  around  the 
same,  while  milk  production  is  up  22  per- 
cent. The  Tennessee  Valley,  as  a  result  oX 
an  Integrated  resources  development  pro- 
grsiin.  is  no  longer  a  problem  area.  It  is  an 
area  that  contributed  great  ttxength  to  our 
NaUoD  In  wartime,  and  continues  to  ccm- 
trlbute  strength  in  peacetime. 

Why  then  can  we  not  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  TVA.  and  produce  a  valley 
admlnistr&Uoa  idea  comparable  In  scope  and 
rasnlts.  although  on  a  larger  scale?  Oiur 
people  In  the  Midwest  have  been  looking  at 
the  miracle  of  the  1VA.  They  have  seen 
cheap  electric  power  from  the  river's  flow. 
They  have  seen  todustrtee  grow  up  near  the 
cheap  power,  and  they  have  watched  the 
great  atom  plant  working  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  for  the  pragrtai  and  people  of  the 
world.  They  have  seen  soil  conservation, 
flood  control,  and  navigation  Improve  con- 
stantly in  the  Tennessee  Basin.  They  have 
wondered,  and  they  have  every  right  to  ask 
why  cannot  the  s&me  be  done  for  their  val- 
ley, for  the  Missouri  Valley? 

The  Missouri  Valley  can  prosper.  As  Uie 
Trnnnesnn  Valley  grew  undo-  TVA.  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  can  grow  under  MVA.  The 
Mlaeouri  VaUey  Authority  biU^  based  on 
the  principle  that  where  there^  one  river 
ayateas  with  conflicting  claims  upon  Its  wa- 
ter, with  different  problems  as  to  Its  course, 
there  must  be  one  center  of  reqxmslblllty, 
Qoe  authority  acting  on  the  principle  of 
•qtilty.  This  authority  must  consider  the 
Interest  and  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
vrltale.  after  obtaining  the  t>est  advice  avail- 
able from  all  groups  and  all  sections  in  the 
area  directly  affected.  This  is  the  demo- 
cratic way  to  solve  a  eomplex  problem  and 
to  Judge  conflicting  interests  and  demands. 
Under  this  plan,  the  people  will  always  have 
a  cheek  on  the  lu-ogram.  because  MVA  can 
OQBttBue,  axi<l  tts  (Btnclple  can  be  put  into 
only  as  a  result  of  annual  appro- 
toy  •the  Congress  oC  the  United 
States. 

Our  bin  would  cr««te  a  Government 
agency  described  as  the  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority. It  would  preserve  much  of  what  is 
now  being  done  by  existing  local.  State,  and 
aattenal  ageacies  The  bill  proposes  that  the 
agencies  now  engaged  in  reclamation,  irriga- 
tion, flood  control.  soU  erosion,  forestation. 


wUdltfe.  power  developmeat.  and  so  forth, 
are  to  be  coordinated  and  integrated  so  as  to 
eliminate  waste  and  duj^Ucaticn.  achieve 
economies,  and  preserve  :t;e  nreds  of  the 
area  as  a  whole. 

Head<it»rt«i  of  the  MV.%  are  to  be  in  the 
region  Itself,  with  reeioa«i  oAce«  through- 
out the  area.  This  decentralization  of  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  acttvitlcf  is  sound  in  that 
it  allows  day  by  day  acruniny.  participation 
and  e"  aluation  of  the  prcblem  ir.  the  area, 
at  the  same  tune  as  the  great  benef2:s  of  Fed- 
eral financing,  planning.  eEng:neer:;;g,  and 
adnunistrauoc  aie  achievi»d 

The  MVA  will  be  admin  .stered  fcv  a  Board 
cf  directors  of  five  An>ert<:an  citiaens.  thiee 
of  whom  must  have  had  a  residence  of  at 
least  5  years  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  The 
board  of  directors  are  required  to  consult 
with  an  advisory  board,  and  no  plan  for  the 
area  can  be  presented  to  Congress  and  to  the 
President  until  the  sidviso-y  board  has  care- 
fully examined  and  comm<>cted  on  the  plan. 
The  advisory  board  is  tc  represent  agriciU- 
tore.  Industry,  labor,  and  vrlldlife  and  recrea- 
tion tn  the  Miasoun  Valky.  The  fact  that 
the  10  governors  from  th»  "0  States  in  the 
Missouri  Basin  will  constitute  a  special  com- 
mittee to  advise  and  cooperate  with  the  MVA 
Is  a  guaranty  that  the  interest  of  the  region 
will  be  preserved.  Ftirtl  ermore,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  will  >>e  kept  thoroughly 
informed  of  proposed  pi  uis.  work,  accom- 
plishments and  progress  through  the  re- 
quirement that  the  MVA  t'  to  make  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Congress.  Here  then  Is  a  de- 
centralized, carefully  plained  and  eSdent 
administrative  policy  designed  to  obtain  a 
unified  program  at  river  dfveiopment. 

A  Missouri  VaUey  Auth'H-:ty  it  not  a  lux- 
ury. It  is  a  necessity  rhich  the  people 
of  the  Nation  cannot  aJford  to  neglect  Un- 
less we  act.  Irreoarable  d  image  to  our  Na- 
tion can  follow.  The  neel  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mlcsourl  Baidn  ts  not  disput- 
able All  agree.  The  only  question  that 
remains  Is  how  to  meet  jiat  need.  Oppo- 
nenu  of  the  MVA  assert  tiat  the  Pick -Sloan 
pklan  can  do  the  Job.  Th  fy  do  ao.  however. 
to  the  face  of  the  facts  What  are  the 
facts'*  The  facts  show  c  instant  failure  to 
meet  the  needs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  sh<irtcotntng8  of  the 
Pick -Sloan  plan..  The  Pck-Sloan  plan  ts 
but  a  fraction  at  a  tattd  basin  plan.  It 
deals  u-lth  a  river.  It  does  not  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  land,  of  soil  conserva- 
tion, of  the  development  of  land  and  mineral 
resources,  and  the  huma;i  resources  of  the 
Valley  It  has  no  plan  to  stop  the  loss 
of  800,000,000  tons  of  tojjeoll  annually.  It 
does  not  provide  for  the  development  of  the 
plant-food  resources  on  the  western  rim  of 
the  Mlaaouri  watershed  io  make  conserva- 
tion practices  economica:  for  farmers,  who 
would  then  help  to  stop  erosion  and  floods. 
It  does  not  contain  any  forestry  plans  to 
help  stop  floods  and  prot'jct  and  restore  our 
forests  and  our  soU.  li\  fact,  a  land  and 
forest  prcgram  proposed  separately  by  »he 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  being  oppKJsed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  fear  it 
will  Jeopardize  main -stream  projects  by 
holding  water  on  the  !  ai  1. 

The  Plck-Sloaft  plan  d  >es  not  provide  for 
the  development  of  recreational  facilities,  for 
the  maintenance  of  wild  if e,  for  power  and 
navigation  coordination,  $o  that  new  Indus- 
tries can  be  established  for  industrial  re- 
search. The  Pick-Sloan  ]>lan  is  limited  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  not  been  successful 
even  within  its  limited  srope 

Let  us  more  carefully  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  potentl  il  of  the  area.  The 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  potential  of  ten  to  fifteen 
billion  kilowatt-hours  cf  electricity  per  year 
to  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Ml.«sourl.  Yet 
all  that  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  is  doing  Is  at- 
tempting to  provide  an  rpen.  flowing  navi- 
gation channel  in  that  sfction  of  the  river 


which  will  not  generate  cleetrlctty  for  the 
unligbtcd  sections  of  the  vaUer.  Hm  elae- 
trie  pc'wer  potential  of  ttee  area  la  tali^avar- 
loctked.  but  eVectrtc  power  is  vital  In  aa  ln< 
dustrlai  age.  Lew  cost  electric  power  la  viul 
If  farms  are  to  k«ep  paoe  with  oaodam  i«rt- 
cuitural  techniques.  Low-east  eleaCrte  pamur 
U  important  to  farmers  wlio  kav«  to  p«aq> 
water  for  Irrtgatioo,  and  It  ta  also  tapovtant 
to  every  farmer  wtio  waaSs  icUcf  tnm. 
drudgery,  better  Uving  and  attmettva  sur- 
roundtncs  for  his  chlktren,  wito  aow  aMrie 
away  from  the  family  hOBie.  Mare  ttHOl 
60  percent  of  the  etectrlc  potential  of  tite 
TeUowstone  River,  a  trtliutary  at  tha  Ms- 
sourl.  U  being  ignored.  One  of  tiM  awat 
needed  and  most  prevalent  at  the  Mtaaevrl 
resources,  electricity.  Is  not  being  tavfKKl 
to  any  adequate  degree,  and  wtiere  tt  ts 
planned,  the  evMence  li  copclflee  tbat  tt 
is  being  planned  so  poorly  as  to  (ttKHMitt 
the  whole  project. 

'liTt  ^»  look  at  flood  control.  Too  wU 
recall  the  words  of  the  Hoover  OoaruBtaatOia: 
"The  CommisBloci  feels  there  ta  a  pemmttitf 
that  the  disastrous  Portland  Sooda  laat  y*K 
reflect  the  failura  ot  the  prsaent  «rvMta<l 
program."  Here  is  a  aevare  uaMtaniiiaifi 
of  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  which  eenaot  nghUy 
be  dismissed.  It  can  be  proved  ftvtber  tliat 
the  Missouri  River  floods  at  IMS.  1M6,  and 
1947  were  not  at  aU  alienated  by  tte  wcftc 
of  the  Army  engltwcrs,  but  ratitsr  on  ttas 
contrary,  the  floods  were  apparently  woraenad 
by  the  fact  that  the  navigation  |i*aniitng  of 
the  engineers  overtooked  ttM  nmatmtft^  of 
planning  for  flood  eootrtd. 

One  of  the  most  essential  ooncems  at  any 
river  valley  plan  must  be  soil  i.isissi  salhsi, 
yet  the  Pick-61oan  {dan  failed  to  intiinto 
soil  conservation  to  to  tts  planning,  slae* 
Pick -Sloan  only  has  Jtnisdlctlan  over  on* 
percent  of  the  surface  area  of  the  MlasotBl 
valley.  Soil  conservation  must  begin  wtMia 
the  rain  hitr  the  ground,  not  where  tt  So-ea 
toto  the  river,  carrying  rich  top  eoU  wtth  It. 
Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlrultttre  last  year  rsniiiwled  Oaa« 
greBs  of  the  omission  erf  soil  oonsw  vwlliai 
from  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  by  printing  a  1- 
pound.  200-page  report  which  said,  tn  eCaet, 
that  If  the  shortcomings  of  the  Fttii-flk»an 
plan  are  to  be  met.  an  addl.loBal  apfwoprla- 
tion  of  $8,600,000,000  would  be  necessary  tar 
soil  conservation.  This  Is  not  only  a  eavfirs 
ocndemnatlon  of  neglectfutoeas  on  the  ptrt 
of  the  agency  now  developing  the  valley,  but 
also  an  example  of  the  high  ooat  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  bad 
shortsightedness  and  uncoordinated 

The  Irrigation  poasihlllties  of  the  Mtaaoiirl 
are  also  being  damaged  by  the  preaeat  pliaa. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  navigation  ehaa»el 
projects  under  the  present  plan  wUD  take  nU- 
llons  Of  acre-feet  at  water  away  ftTHn  tnocli 
needed  irrigaticm.  A  9-foot  channel  wbieb 
the  Army  is  digging  to  the  lower  MlaaocBt, 
which  will  result  to  damage  to  the  lnif;a« 
tlcn  possibilities  of  the  area.  Is  schedoled  to 
cotit  a222.000X>00.  The  Bureau  of  Sedania- 
ticn  is  planning  a  recreation  project  wh^tcSi 
would  spend  considerable  money  and  'OK 
enough  water  annually  to  irrigate  55,900 
acres.  Yet  Mr.  W.  O.  Sloan,  of  the  Bureau, 
told  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter  tlut 
he  did  not  thtok  this  project  was  the  test 
use  of  the  water,  but  that  he  was  dotni;  it 
nevertheless  to  get  those  people  over  there 
to  Etop  talking 

There  is  one  fiirther  consideration  which 
must  be  revealed.  It  concerns  the  relation- 
ship between  the  irrigation  needs  at  tbe 
valley  and  the  navigation  needs  of  the  val- 
ley. The  iia\'lgattan  flood-control  pro|i«ts 
of  the  Army  engineers  depend  cm  lm{>ouitd- 
ang  and  holding  a  large  amount  of  water  for 
downstream  use  while  the  Bureau  of  Bee- 
lamation  requires  an  ever -increasing  aaaoiint 
of  water  for  upstream  area  irrigation  »JtA 
power  genersuon.  Sxpert  engineers  reveal 
that  there  simply  Is  not  enough  water  over 
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wet  and  dry  cyctas  to  m»et  both  nee<ls  Nei- 
ther .^fffncy  h««  erer  squarely  laced  this 
fundamental  problem. 

Most  of  the  expensive  dams  now  being 
planned  and  bulJl  on  the  river  are  not  for 
flood  coutrol  The  flood -control  needs  ot 
the  Missouri  River  could  be  taken  care  of 
with  lO.CXO.OOO  Jeet  of  storage,  yet  the  dams 
now  being  bulU  provide  almost  80,000,000  » 
leet.  The  extra  70.000.000  feet  therefore  are 
Jot  navigation  and  lrrl>:atlon.  Yet.  as  we 
have  seen,  the  problem  Is  not  belna:  eftectl-ely 
met.  We  now  And  that  even  the  navigation 
part  of  the  development  has  been  Incom- 
pletely thought  out  and  Is  being  seriously 
challenged.  The  Army  engineers,  under  the 
present  system,  have  planned  for  a  9-foot 
channel,  yet  mo6t  of  the  neighboring  Mlssls- 
alppt-Ohio  navigation  system  Is  based  on  a 
12-foot  channel.  Big  barges,  therefore,  will 
not  be  able  to  move  up  the  Missouri,  which 
means  that  barge  cargo  loads  will  have  to  be 
shifted  from  one  sUe  barge  to  another  when 
loads  are  transferred  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Mississippi  or  back.  The  expected  ad- 
vantages from  mating  the  Missouri  part  of 
an  inland  waterway  system  are  therefore  not 
going  to  be  achieved. 

We  could  go  on  with  more  criticism  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  Garrison  Dam.  for  exam- 
ple. U  being  built  In  North  Dakota  tc  back 
up  17.000000  acre-feet  of  water  at  a  cost  of 
about  $180,000,000  W'e  find  In  the  record 
that  the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon,  through  Its 
Chief  Engineer.  W.  O  Sloan,  told  Congress: 

"Garrison  Dam  la  unnecessary  In  anf  plan 
of  developing  navigation,  or  any  other  piu"- 
pose "  He  also  said.  "We  recommend  the 
elimination  of  the  Garrison  Dam  because  we 
think  it  13  unnecessary  and  not  worth  the 
expenditure  "  This  criticism  was  made,  hew- 
ever,  before  the  bond  of  silence  between  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  en- 
gineers was  entered  Into  In  1944. 

Lower  down  In  the  river,  a  dam  Is  being 
built  at  Gavins  Point.  S.  Dak.  It  Is  basically 
a  power  dam.  and  will  cost  over  »30.000  000. 
Mr  Sloan,  again  before  he  took  the  vows  of 
silence.  to!d  Congress:  "It  U  a  very  expensive 
dam  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  It. 
As  a  power  pr  jpostlo:i.  the  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  the  development  there  is  30  to  40 
tunes  the  cor.  of  power  at  any  of  the  other 
dams." 

America  is  paying  a  big  price,  and  an  un- 
necessary price,  for  the  waste  of  our  re- 
sources in  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  Mis- 
sour!  Basin  is  an  essential  part  of  America. 
In  the  Missouri  Basin  is  raised  nearly  half 
of  our  foodstuffs.  Here  are  limitless  deposits 
of  coal  and  phosphates,  ilmberlands,  and 
mineral  deposits.  But  here.  too.  Is  a  river 
rushing  away  to  the  sea  In  floods,  thousands 
of  acres  of  rich  land  and  irreplaceable  natu- 
ral resources 

The  issue  of  an  MVA  Is  not  a  sectional 
Issue  at  all.  It  Is  a  national  issue  MVA 
will  metm  more  and  cheaper  production 
from  more  and  cheaper  electricity  It  means 
more  diversified  agrictilture.  providing  crops 
In  demand  rather  than  crops  In  surplus.  It 
means  cheaper  flnlshed  products  because  It 
will  iKlng  cheaper  transportation  of  raw  ma- 
terials out  of  the  valley.  MVA  can  make 
s  great  contribution  to  fixxl  security  for 
the  world,  because  its  soil-conservation  pro- 
visions will  improve  and  extend  the  con- 
servation practices  of  the  basin  MVA  can 
strike  a  blow  for  free  enterprise  against 
monopoly  in  such  fields  as  light  metals  and 
lertlluer.  where  big  business  controls  sup- 
ply  and  controls  price.  New  business  grow- 
ing from  M\'A  8  cheaper  electric  power  can 
breftk  the  monopoly  control 

MVA  is  a  symbol  of  liberalism  in  that 
It  ta  an  acknowledgment  that  the  meaning 
d  democracy  In  1949  Is  that  responsible 
government  should  be  the  agency  through 
which  the  people  can  act  together  to  do 
for  themselves  what  each  individually  can- 
not do.    It  Is  a  symbol  of  conservation  In 


that  't  champions  efficient  and  economical 
government  and  practical  business  admin- 
istration. It  Is  plain  good  sense.  And  It  Is 
urgent. 

isXA  should  come  out  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress.  Sound  economy  and  the  reqvilre- 
ments  of  efficient  and  constructive  use  of 
our  natural  resources,  present  compelling 
evldtoice  for  the  establishment  of  a  Missouri 
VaSrey   Administration. 


Resolutions  of  the  Annual  Assembly, 
National  Jewish  Youth  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  20.  1951 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  Au- 
gust 31  to  September  7,  1951,  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  National  Jewish  Youth 
Conference  met  at  Camp  Wei-Met.  Nar- 
rowsburg.  N.  Y.  Two  hundred  young 
people  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  met  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  Jewish  youth  at  midcentury,  | 

The  National  Jewish  Youth  Confer- 
ence is  a  permanent  Nation-wide  body 
which  represents  more  than  300  local 
and  regional  Jewish  yoi'th  and  young 
adult  courcils  and  10  national  Jewish 
youth  organizations  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  300.000  young  people.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  some  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
Naiional  Jewish  Youth  Conference  which 
clearly  reflects  the  thinking  of  many  of 
our  young  people.    They  follow : 

RKSOLtmoNS    or    thk    Anktal    Asskbcblt, 

National  Jewish  Yotn^  CONrxsENCs 

I 

Whereas  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
states  "In  order  to  unite  our  strength  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
and  to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  princi- 
ples and  the  institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  In  the 
common  Interest,  and  to  employ  Interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  aU  , 
peoples."  the  United  Nations  was  created;  ' 
and 

Whereas  the  Uves  of  our  generation  have  . 
been  disrupted  by  past  wars  and  preparations 
for  possible  future  wars;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  Interests  of  the 
world  in  general  and  youth  In  particular  can 
be  best  served  through  negotiation  of  dif- 
ferences within  the  framevuork  of  the  United 
Nations.   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  1951  National  Jewish 
Youth  Conference  commend  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  efforts  It  has  already  made  and 
urges  It  to  continue  to  explore  every  avenue 
which  may  lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  to 
these  differences  and  so  avoid  world  conflict: 
Be  It  further 

Jiesolved.  That  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment.  through  the  United  Nations  also  con- , 
ttnue  to  explore  all  possible  avenues  of  pMC*.  j 

n 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  the  only 
lnteru3vional  organization  that  can  estab- 
lish a  sti-ong  and  durable  peace;  and 
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Whereas  the  United  Nations  Is  our  l^est 
hope  to  build  the  economic,  social,  and  p<)U- 
ttoal  foundations  necessary  to  achieve  wqrld 
pMoe  and  security  based  upon  the  i  ights  and 
dignity  of  peoples  and  nations;  anl 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Is  desigaed 
to  serve  people  and  since  stirnvti  in  1|ils 
critical  period  wUi  depend  upon  tte  Und  of 
support  we  give  it;  uid  i 

Whereas  people  have  a  declslv*  role  I  to 
play  In  assuring  the  continued  eS' active  Op- 
eration of  the  United  Nations:  rhereft>re 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  In  order  to  create  <omm\wil- 
ty  awareness  of  our  stake  In  the  United  Ra- 
tions that  the  1951  annual  assemtly  of  the 
National  Jewish  Youth  Conference  call  ufton 
all  locar  and  regional  Jewish  ynith  ^nd 
young  adult  councils:  »nd  nation il  Jewish 
youth  organizations  to  observe  U:iited  |la- 
ttons  Day  on  October  34.  1951. 

ni 

I 

Whereas  the  delegates  to  the  191M  annfual 
aasembly  of  the  NJYC  uncondltlcnally  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  McCarran  bill;  t^d 

Whereas  we  stUl  believe  that  the  McOar- 
ran  Act  "Jeopardizes  the  rights  of  liidlvldi^als 
and  organizations  which  are  not  jubveriive 
but  which  are  dedicated  In  prln;lple  »nd 
program  to  fight  antidemocratic  forces": 
Therefore  be  It  1 

Resolved.  That  the  1951  annual  assenibly 
of  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Confcreft\ce 
calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the  Uni^d  States 
to  repeal  the  McCarran  Law. 

IV 

Whereas  the  amnual  assemblies  of  the  lla- 
tlonal  Jewish  Youth  Conference  for  the 
past  3  years  have  stated  their  opposltloai  to 
the  resiu^ence  of  nazism  In  Germany;  and 

Whereas  we  note  with  pain  and  anger  khe 
rapidity  with  which  the  murder  of  B.OOOioOO 
Jews  and  millions  of  peoples  of  all  nations  Is 
being  forgotten;  and 

Whereas  events  since  the  last  annual  as- 
sembly Indicate  that  far  from  abating.  |tb» 
danger  of  nazism  has  increased; 

Therefore  the  1951  annual  assembly  of 'the 
National  Jewish  Youth  Conference —      j 

A.  Opposes  the  encouragement  of  Nazlj  re- 
vival In  both  East  and  West  Germany.    ' 

B.  Speclflcally  opposes  the  commutations 
of  sentences  and  extension  of  clemencjl  to 
Nazi   war   criminals. 

C.  Recommends  to  local  councils  and  na- 
tional Jewish  youth  organizations  that  mey 
consider  this  matter  and  take  action  01^  It. 

I 

V 

Whereas  the  annual  aasembly  of  the  Ka- 
tlonal  Jewish  Youth  Conference  considers 
It  essential  that  human  rights  be  achieved 
for  all  people  of  every  country  In  the  wot'ld; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Universal 
laratlon  of  Human  rights  enumerated 
human  rights  which  are  the  tiltlmate 
of  all  democratic  people; 

Therefore  all  people  should  pledge  ttielr 
support  of  this  declaration,  and  all  Amjerl- 
cans  should  work  to  eliminate  violation^  of 
human  rights.  Jewish  youth  in  America 
should  play  a  vital  role  In  this  effort: 

Therefore  the  1951  annual  asaembljl  of 
the  National  Jewish  Youth  Conference 
should — 

A.  Urge  Its  constituent  councils  and  na- 
tional organizations  to  undertake,  by  the 
most  effective  means,  practical  programs  to 
educate  its  members  and  to  work  for  the 
elimination  of  violations  of  these  rlghos. 

B.  Focus  attention  on  such  Issues  at|  its 
annual  assemblies  and  take  action  on  tlftose 
iMuefl  where  there  is  general  agreement. 

C.  Supply  factual  information  to  Its  con- 
stituents on  Issues  agreed  upon  by  the  as- 
sem'ily  td  enable  them  to  take  intelligent 

s«land  Informed  social  action. 
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reqMDSlble 

Cioupa  have  revealad  many  tBstaaaM  of  bias 
toward  minority  ftotqa  In  tnrtooks  and 
the  witi  ilaliiMsm  tedaatrlaa;  and 

Whereas  mMb  Was  haa  lad  to  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  its  oooaaqaant  iTnyt^rvf^ 
of  discrimination:  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved.  That  we  approve  and  endorse  the 
recammend&uons  made  by  the  Mid-Ctntury 
White  House  Conference  en  Children  and 
Youth  and  that  during  the  period  ahead  the 
National  Jewish  Youth  Conference  continue 
to  give  high  priority  to  the  recommendations 
calling  for  the  separation  of  church  and 
State,   the  adoption   of   President   Truman's 


Meaotttd,  That    the    annual    assemljJf   of       "^   rights   program.   Federal   aids 


the  National  Jewish  Touth  Conf»en<e  take 
the  beat  eflec;ive  aetloo  to  encoura^ge  ob- 
JecUvlty  in  textbooks:  and  be  It  further 

iZesotoed,  lliat  we  call  upon  the  entertain- 
ment Industries  to  lend  their  facilities  to 
promote  a  better  underata.tdlng  among  all 
groups. 

Whereas  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Con- 
ference through  the  Young  Adult  Oounei]  ts 
related  to  the  World  fsasnibly  of  Youth;  and 

Whereas  the  World  Assembly  of  Youth 
has  developed  an  International  program  for 
the  coming  years  to  bring  about  Interna- 
tional understanding;  and 

Therefca-e     the    National    Jewish    Youth 
Conference  should  support  the  program  of  • 
the  World  AssiiuMy  of  Touth  bf  mttMnt  the 
purposes  azHt  activities  ot  the  World 
XAj  of  Touth  known  to  its  constittienta. 


to    tax- 


VLU 


Th 


1951  annual  assembly  of  the  NJYC 
with  gratification  the  Induakm  of 
grant-in-aid  to  Israel  In  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  which  was  recently  passed  by  t>oth 
Boaaes  of  the  Dhited  States  Congress.  The 
1951  annual  aaaembly  of  the  NJYC  urges  the 
Joint  Appropriations  Cominlttea  of  the 
United  States  Congrsss  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  implement  speedily  the  acC 

iz 


The  1951  annual  assembly  of  NJYC  ez- 
prsasea  appreciation  for  the  eSoru  of  the 
United  Statea  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  spearheading  the  Security  Council 
resolution  calling  upon  Egypt  to  end  Its 
blockade  ot  Israeli-bound  ships  passing 
through  the  Sues  Canal  as  another  step 
toward  piiMBOUiig  peace  and  sUbllity  in  the 
Middle  Bast. 

X 

Wbareaa  the  national  Jewish  Youth  Con- 
fevenee  having  participated  in  the  Mid- 
Century  White  House  Confe.  ence  on  Chil- 
dren and  Touth  through  resolution  by  its 
Anntial  Assembly  tn  1948  and  1950.  and 

tfarotigh  the  participation  of  the 
■wlah  Tooth  Conforence  and  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  datagataa  In 
the  meetings  of  the  White  Houaa  (onfta- 
ence  in  Washington.  O.  C.  and  through  the 
participation  of  local  and  regional  councils 
and  national  Jewish  youth  organizations  and 
the  leaders  erf  the  National  Jewish  Youth 
Conference  in  the  activities  of  local  and 
State  committees  and  in  the  Mid  Century 
White  Hotise  Conference  on  Cblldren  and 
Youth  both  before  and  after  the  December 
meetings  in  Washington, 

Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  1951  annual  assembly 
of  the  National  Jewish  Youth  Conference  call 
upon  Jewish  youth  and  young  adult  councils 
and  national  Jewish  youth  organizations  to 
continue  to  lend  interest  and  support  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  Mid-Century 
White  Bouse  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  as  expressed  In  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference  and  pledge  to  children, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  Prealdant 
of  the  United  States  on  his  establishment  of 
a  national  committee  to  implement  White 
House  conference  recommendations  and 
pledge  it  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
National  Jewish  Touth  Conference,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  record  our  appreciation 
for  the  full  opportunity  for  youth  participa- 
tion both  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the 
White  House  conference,  and  be  it  further 


supported  educational  iBatttutions.  adequate 
housing,  slum  clearanoe.  youth  participation 
in  community  affairs,  and  employment  op- 
pcx^unltiea  and  guidance. 


More  Potent  Than  Beefsteak,  and  Dirt 
Cheap,  Too 


EXTENSIO.N  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  19St 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarla  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle of  Harriet  L.  and  Harry  C.  Andrews 
which  appeared  in  the  Iowa  Farm  and 
Home  Journal  Register  of  Septemljer  2 
1951 : 

Moke   Pomrr  TKaw   Bcxtstbak,   smo   Oxar 
Onup,  Tbo 

There's  a  new  food  available  which  you  can 
put  In  a  canister  on  your  fiantry  shelf — 
along  with  your  stigar  and  flour — and  have 
a  supply  of  concentrated  protein  and  min- 
eral on  hand  at  ail  times. 
It  is  nonfat  dry  mil^ 

You've  already  heard  of  It.  and  it's  been  on 
the  dinner  menus  of  pigs  and  chickens  for 
years.  Bakers  and  Ice-cream  manufacttirers 
have  baan  adng  it.  and  now  the  housewife 
has  srrsaa  to  this  valuable  food  for  her  dally 
cooking. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  are  made  from  fresh 
whole  milk  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
remorad.  The  milk  U  dried  by  a  low-heat 
proccaa  during  which  the  milk  Is  shot  In  a 
very  fine  igway  and  under  extremely  high 
presstire  throagh  heated  air.  It  Instantly 
turns  to  a  very  fine  powder,  almost  white, 
odorless,  but  with  a  pleasing  taste. 

This  nonfat  dry  milk  solid  or  dried  milk 
powder  contains  35  percent  protein,  50  per- 
cent mlik  sugar,  8  percent  mineral,  numer- 
ous vlumlne  and  about  4  percent  moisture. 
(There's  a  tiny  bit  of  the  butierfat  still  In 
It.  but  not  enough  to  count.  1 

Dry  milk  can  be  bought  economically  and 
used  conveniently  by  adding  it  to  many  fa- 
miliar recipes. 

This  is  esjjecially  important  when  you  con- 
sider tiiat  the  most  expensive  part  of  a  well- 
balanced  diet  Involves  the  protein  foods 
which  the  housewife  custaBaartty  purchasca. 
Addition  of  dried  milk  BMkas  an  liMq^aaalve 
way  of  upgrading  the  diet  and  providing  the 
protein  lacking  in  so  many  meala 

Thlc  low  cost  Is  an  Important  factor  In 
these  days  of  high  prices  for  many  of  the  pro- 
teins. The  housewife  who  knows  good  nu- 
trition now  can  supplement  meat,  fish,  poul- 
try, eggs,  cheese,  and  mUk  with  dried  milk 
powder  and  thus  afford  better  nutrition  for 
her  family  without  spending  much  more. 

Nutritionists  say  the  average  workingman 
weighing  150  pounds  should  have  2^  ounces 
or  70  grams  of  protein  dally.  Requirements 
may  range  from  1 V3  ounces  or  abcut  40  grams 
for  the  2-year-old  child  and  2  ounces  or  60 
grams  for  the  8-year-old  to  as  much  as  34 
ounces  or  100  grams  for  the  active  teen-ager 
or  a  pregnant  woman. 


About  half  of  theM  dally  requirements  can 
be  met  by  adding  tme  cup  of  dry  milk  per 
person  per  day  tc  the  diet,  or  a  total  of  a 
pounds  weekly  (one  cup  weighs  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  Of  a  pound).  One  cup  con- 
tains about  1^  ounces  ot  the  highest  quality 
complete  protein,  which  can  be  purchased  at 
from  6  to  13  cents — the  price  depends  on 
whether  it  is  purchased  in  a  small  package 
or  in  bulk. 

This  nonfat  dry  milk  Is  a  highly  concen- 
trated food,  not  only  in  protein  but  tn  car- 
bohydrates and  food  energy  as  well,  with  a 
bonus  of  minerals  and  vitamins. 

One  cup  of  dry  milk  at  a  cost  of  6  to  IS 
cents  is  the  approximate  equivalent  In  com- 
plete protein  content  tc  a  half-pound  0* 
bee:  steak  at  50  cents  or  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
cf  pork  loin  at  33  cents  or  seven  eggs  at  SO 
cents  or  a  third  to  a  half-pound  of  Cheddar 
cheese  at  30  to  30  cents. 

Each  cup  of  dry  milk  contains  434  calorisa. 
One  pound  contains  1,643.  It  Is  especially 
valuable  for  those  who  require  a  iow-calorie, 
high-protein  diet  as  weU  as  for  older  people 
and  children. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Iowa  dairy 
farmer,  the  wider  use  of  dry  milk  may  prove 
an  imporujit  economic  factor.  For  every 
pound  of  fat  a  cow  produces,  she  also  pro- 
duces about  a  pound  of  high-quality  {HtJtcln. 
It  may  be  possible  for  the  dairy  fanner  to 
real  use  as  much  from  the  sale  of  iax>teln  Ux 
the  form  of  dry  milk  as  he  rets  for  the  but- 
terfat  now  being  ma.-keted  This  might 
bring  either  considerable  increase  In  return 
trom.  sale  of  dairy  products  or  a  lessened  cost 
of  butter. 

Butter  has  had  to  carry  most  of  the  cost 
load  of  dairy  production  because  the  returns 
from  protein  have  been  relatively  small  when 
the  milk  has  been  separated  and  the  cream 
or  butterfat  sold  for  churning  Into  butter. 

With  wider  use  of  the  protein  content  of 
milk.  It  should  be  {XDssible  tc  provide  better 
food,  cheaper,  to  consumers  and  at  the  same 
time  Increase  returns  to  milk  producers. 
Present  sale  of  the  protein  content  of  milk 
In  dry  form  for  human  consumption  now  is 
yielding  returns  in  dollars  and  cents  approx- 
imately half  what  a  dairyman  gets  for  fresh, 
whole  milk. 

The  dairy  farmer  Is  now  in  a  paeltlcm  to 
help  alleviate  the  world-wide  protein  short- 
age On  the  basis  that  a  cow  produces  a 
pound  of  protein  for  each  pound  of  butter- 
fat,  each  Iowa  cow  produces  about  22.')  pounds 
of  protein  per  year  It  would  taJr.e  the  equiv- 
alent of  foiu-  940-pound  steers  to  yield  this 
same  amount. 

Dried  milk  has  been  available  for  some 
time,  but  much  of  it  has  not  b?en  suitable 
for  human  consumption.  Now  that  grade  A 
dried  milk  is  here,  homemakers  should  know 
more  of  Its  value  and  how  to  use  it. 

Most  of  the  emphasis  on  household  use  of 
dried  milk  has  l>een  on  reliquefying  or  recon- 
stituting it  by  adding  water.  Little  has  been 
done  to  use  the  dry  milk  powder  Itself  tn 
cooking,  and  there  has  i>een  little  imagina- 
tion in  preparing  dishes  that  add  t>oth  forti- 
fication and  glamcur  to  daily  meals  through 
use  of  the  powdered  milk. 

Dried  milk  may  be  tised  as  liquid  (by 
reliquefying.  of  course)  or  may  be  made  Into 
pastes  of  various  consistencies  with  any  de.. 
sired  amount  of  liquid  such  as  water,  whole 
milk,  or  the  liquid  in  which  vegetables  have 
been  cooked 

For  example,  one  may  enrich  the  hquld 
in  making  scalloped  potat^jes.  com.  or  maca- 
roni and  cheese  by  adding  one  cup  of  dry 
mlUc  to  two  cups  of  liquid.  Dry  mUk  also 
mixes  well  with  aemillqulds  such  as  sZxirten- 
Ings.  com  sirup,  and  peanut  butter. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  tue  it  is  to  mix 
the  dry  milk  powder  with  other  dry  Ingre- 
dients. This  saves  time  and  helps  with  the 
6ubs<K}uent  dissolving. 
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Many  familiar  rw-lpw  may  b«  uaed  with 
the  »<l<iltton  oX  dried  milk  to  provide  better 
MUtnc-  TbU  can  be  done  vitbout  mate- 
xiMJlj  iDcreaccd  cost  or  someUmes  at  even 
lw«  coct  In  these  dafa  of  hlgb  meat  prices. 

ChUdrec  who  dont  drink  enough  milk — 
either  tMcauae  Us  not  available  or  because 
tbey  d&n't  have  CDOUgh  appetite  for  this  and 
other  protelna — may  get  much  of  their  pro- 
tein requirements  by  the  addition  of  dried 
milk  t»  theu-  diets. 

Better  cooatilt  your  doctor  about  adding 
tt  to  baby's  prepared  cereal  or  other  foods  as 
a  supplementary  protein. 

Youngsters  will  benefit  from  a  few  tea- 
spoonsful  added  to  their  eggnogs.  chocolate 
drtoks,  and  other  milk  dishes.  The  same  will 
be  true  of  an  extra  amount  of  dry  milk 
•ddad  to  cream  soupts.  puddings,  and  desserts. 

On*  cup  of  dry  milk,  when  rellquefied, 
Makes  about  a  quart  of  milk.  So  when  a 
eop  of  powder  is  added  to  any  food  the  fam- 
ily Is  getting  all  the  health  benefits  of  an 
extra  quart  of  milk  without  having  to  con- 
sume the  extra  fat  and  water. 

When  rellquefied  for  drinking,  dried  milk 
la  not  only  palatable  but  quite  tasty.  Some 
pwona  even  say  that  when  tt  has  been 
'  properly  mixed  and  chilled,  they  prefer  It  to 
fnMb  whole  milk.  There  Is  no  question  about 
lt«  palatablllty  now  that  proper  methods  of 
making  It  have  been  developed.  Its  high 
prot«ln  content  makes  certain  tjrpes  of  dried 
milk  valuable  for  formulas  for  Infants,  too. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  using  protein  In 
dry  milk  form  is  that  It  is  an  anlma!  pro- 
tein and  as  such  incoiporates  Into  the  diet 
valuable  amino  acids.  Amino  acids  are  the 
building  blocks  with  which  muscle,  blood 
cells,  and  tissues  are  made  and  repaired. 

Many  vegetable  proteins  actually  are  In- 
cotnpleto  and  a  diet  requires  the  addition  of 
animal  jJrotetns  to  get  these  necessary  amino 
acids.  No  balanced  dlei  is  possible  without 
them,  and  so  the  use  of  more  dried  mlik  is  a 
way  to  better  nutrition." 

Still  another  property  which  makes  dry 
milk  so  worth  while  as  a  food  Is  that  It  can 
be  stored  almost  Indeflnltely  without  refrig- 
eration. This  storage  coes  not  require  any 
further  processing  or  preservation,  and  with 
proper  storage,  the  powder  will  retain  all  of 
Its  valuable   properties 

This  very  fact  means  a  great  saving  to  the 
wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  to  the  housewife. 

Tou  can  store  the  product  almost  Indeflnltely 
merely  by  putting  it  In  a  moisture-proof 
canister  or  fruit  Jar  on  the  kitchen  shelf. 

It  U  more  economical  to  buy  It  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  amall  packages  now  on 
the  marlcet,  but  onoe  a  package  Is  opened.  It 
shoiild  be  placed  Immediately  In  a  molsttire- 
proof  container. 

Dry  milk  can  serve  as  an  effective  means 
of  storing  food  against  emergencies  such  as 
floods  or  atomic  attacks  Persons  cut  off 
from  supplies  of  fresh  milk  and  meat  could 
subsist  fo:  some  time  on  dried  milk  powder 
and  water.  The  powder  is  50  percent  car- 
bohydrate and  35  percent  protein. 

It  Is  a  conce.ntrated  food  and  can  be 
transported  easily  because  of  its  character 
and  btilk 

It  Is  hoped  that  repetition  of  this  old.  old 
story  will  ^elp  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
true  value  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  a  tine  product 
derived  from  the  once  lowly  skim  milk. 

Again  scientists  and  engineers  have  found 
a    byproduct    that    has    been    locked    down 


<  Livestock  feeding  specialists,  having 
known  for  a  long  tune  that  animal  protein 
adds  something  valuable  to  the  diet  that 
vegetable  protein  does  not  supply,  called  this 
unknown  quality  or  substance  "the  animal 
protein  factor.-  Research,  of  course,  has  now 
determined  that  at  :east  a  part  of  this  dif- 
ference between  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
tein Is  due  to  a  recently -discovered  vitamin 
la  animal  protem,  v;umin  B-12. 


upon  and  thought  worthleea  for  human  con- 
sumption for  many  years,  and  through  the 
developiBfent  of  a  proper  recovery  prc««as,  It 
beoomes  available  and  Is  recognized  as  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

The  value  of  this  dry  milk  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated  when  you  realize  that  It  la  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  protein  which  in 
turn  Is  the  primary  structural  material  from 
which  the  human  body  is  built. 

Furthermore,  these  developments  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  first  time  for  every 
person  in  America  and  many  people  in  for- 
eign countries  to  receive  the  high  protein 
diet  necessary  for  best  health. 

The  securing  of  these  great  benefits  now 
waits  primarily  for  the  Nation's  house- 
wives to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  dry 
milk's  value  and  varied  uses. 


Penalties  for  Influence  Peddlinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORCfi  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Ttibuiie.  published  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  a  stanch  Democratic  newspaper. 
This  editorial  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
that  newspaper  of  September  25,  1951. 
It  is  timely  and,  coming  from  where  it 
does.  I  submit  that  it  should  be  observed 
that  even  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  are 
becoming  disgusted  with  the  practices 
o^  the  present  national  administration. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Penalties  roa  IwrLtrxNCE  .'eddlino 

From  some  of  the  remarks  he  has  made 
aoout  William  Boyle  and  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  family  who  have 
gotten  lucrative  fees,  mink  coats,  trips  to 
Florida,  and  other  things  of  value  In  ex- 
change for  help  In  getting  Government  loans, 
one  gets  the  Impression  that  President  Tru- 
man thinks  it's  all  right  to  aeU  Influence. 
Apparently  the  President,  being  an  old-line 
politician  himself,  holds  to  the  Jacksonlan 
idea  that  "to  the  victor  goes  the  spoils." 

Maybe  Influence  peddling  and  other  forms 
of  capitalizing  on  political  power  weren't 
too  bad  in  the  days  when  Andrew  Jackson 
put  the  spoils  system  on  a  national  basts. 
In  those  days  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  spoils  that  could  be  gained  from  it  were 
peanuts  compared  to  the  gold  mines  that 
can  be  worked  in  Washington  today.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  alone 
dishes  out  more  money  than  was  spent  by 
the  enti.e  Government  under  Jackson.  So 
Influence  peddling  Is  a  practical  matter  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  principle.  It  Is  costing 
the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  aren't  shocked  by  widespread  lack 
of  moral  standards  among  high-placed  pub- 
lic officials,  maybe  they  will  get  stirred  up 
when  they  realize  that  these  unprincipled 
cfBcials  actually  are  takmg  money  out  of 
the  people's  pockets. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  soon  Issue  a 
scathing  report  containing  some  practical 
suggestions  on  ways  to  Improve  moral  stand- 
ards In  official  conduct.  This  report  will  be 
the  result  of  Senator  FuLaaiGKT'a  resolution 
calling  for  an  Investigation  of  public  morals. 
It  has  the  active  backing  of  such  Senate 
stalwarts  as  Dot;Gi.AS,  of  Illinois,  and  other 
crusaders  for  more  responsibility  In  gov- 
ernment.   It  la  also  said  that  the  commit- 


tee's report  will  recommend  changes  In  piw- 
ent  laws  to  more  clearly  define  the  Umltai  to 
which  public  officials  can  go  In  selling  Influ- 
ence without  reapmg  criminal  punishment 
as  well  as  public  condemnation.  For  In- 
stance, the  acceptance  of  gifts,  such  as  mink 
coate  and  free  hotel  rooms,  would  ca^ry 
penalties.  I 

ThU  seems  like  a  aound  approach  t<)  a 
problem  that  Is  growing  more  serious  as  Gov- 
ernment grows  bigger.  Legislation  alone 
won't  make  all  public  officials  conduct  thckn- 
selves  in  an  ethical  manner.  Yoi  can't  leg- 
islate morality.  But  the  threat  of  a  fine  or 
Jail  sentence  would  give  pause  to  the  mpre 
flagrant  violators  and  might  change  the 
current  attitude  that  It's  all  right  to  pecjdle 
infiuence,  especially  if  you  are  smart  enoitgh 
to  stay  within  legal  bounds. 


WlMre  the  Money  Goes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I 
HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR  j 

or  cH  o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RPTPRBSENTATIVEB 

Thursday. October  11,1951 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  SpeaHer. 
United  States  Govenunent  spending  WUl 
reach  a  peak  during  fiscal  1952  far  be- 
yond any  previous  yearly  expenditu|-es 
by  the  Nation  except  in  periods  of  all-dut 
war.  Many  people  realize  a  vast  amount 
of  money  is  being  spent  for  military  piir- 
poses,  but  few  know  exactly  what  the 
entire  amount  of  money  is  buying. 

Repeatedly  in  letters  and  persotal 
conversations  with  citizens  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Distiict.  I  have  been  asked  the 
question,  "Where  is  the  money  goinf?" 
It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  and  figut'es 
presented  here  will  help  to  bring  these 
expenditures  into  the  op>en.  | 

Government  spending  this  year  stajrt- 
ing  July  1. 1951,  will  total  $69,000,000,000. 
according  to  the  present  plans.  With 
our  economy  geared  to  a  partial  mobi- 
lization program,  many  of  the  funds  Vill 
go  for  defense  purposes. 

Amofican  industry,  through  defense 
contracts,  will  get  the  largest  share  of 
this  year's  outlay.  About  $15,800,030.- 
000  will  go  to  producers  of  guns,  tanjks. 
and  other  similar  weapons  of  war.  >yr- 
craft  manufacturers  will  receive  $7,300,- 
000.000  in  contracts  this  year  and,  wtth 
prospects  of  the  Air  Force  being  In- 
creased to  nearly  150  groups,  their  sh$ire 
of  the  national  budget  wiU  be  increased. 

THE  ARMZO  rOBCIS 

Pay  and  allowances  for  men  0nd 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  will  account 
for  $12,500,000  in  this  fiscal  year.  Uhi- 
forms  and  food  to  clothe  and  feed  tqese 
troops  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000,000  ind 
includes  other  miscellaneous  items  |  of 
equipment.  i 

The  total  for  pay  and  allowances  that 
servicemen  will  draw  is  more  than  it  <Jost 
to  run  tlie  entire  Government  prior  to 
World  War  11.  Should  the  war  In  Korea 
become  more  explosive,  these  figures  also 
will  rise  sharply  with  any  increase  In  Ihe 
size  of  our  Defense  Establishment. 

Other  items  of  the  budget  more  or  less 
related  to  defense  are:  $2,030  000.000  for 
firms  with  foreign-aid  orders,  $1,9^,« 
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000.000  to  building  contractors  for  con- 
struction of  critical  installations.  $1,500,- 
000.000  will  go  to  the  important  atomic 
energy  program,  and  $1,200,000,000  will 
be  used  to  purchase  raw  materials  for 
stockpiling  purposes. 

Persons  holding  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  other  securities  will  re- 
ceive $6,000,000,000  in  interest  during 
the  coming  year.  Although  major  ex- 
penditures for  the  education  of  veterans 
under  the  GI  bill  have  been  completed, 
the  sum  of  $4,900,000,000  is  alloiied  to 
veterans  during  the  year  and  includes 
pensions,  medical  payments,  and  so 
forth. 

Through  the  farm  subsidy  program, 
the  Nation's  agriculturalists  will  gamer 
a  $1,600,000,000  chunk  of  the  budget  pie. 
State  and  Federal  public  works  pro- 
grams, including  such  items  as  bridges, 
roads,  flood  control,  and  so  forth,  will 
take  $1,600,000,000  of  the  outlay,  too. 
izmncEirr  PATunti 

Persons  on  relief  and  others,  includ- 
ing retired  postal  employees,  users  of  the 
postal  service  and  the  sliipping  industry 
will  receive  $7,600,000,000  in  direct  or 
indirect  subsidies. 

Pay  for  the  Nation's  2.500,000  Govern- 
ment workers  Is  included  in  the  figures 
previously  given  and  will  total  $9,700,- 
000,000. 

This  breakdown  is  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1952.  Our  top  economic  planners  be- 
lieve the  total  Government  spending  will 
reach  $84,000,000,000  in  1954.  when,  bar- 
ring a  global  conflict,  the  spendmg  will 
level  off. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  there  Is  a 
need  for  economy  In  our  Government. 
The  public  debt  will  rise  along  with  the 
national  budget  since  economists  say  the 
United  States  Government's  income  will 
not  equal  its  outlay  and  we  will  be  using 
red  Ink  on  our  country's  account  books 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cut  uneisential  ex- 
penses i>efore  this  enormous  spaiding 
program  gets  out  of  control.  We  must 
all  recognize  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  be  strong,  but  we  must  also 
recognize  that  waste  and  unnecessary 
expenditures  in  the  Government  must  be 
stopped  before  it  is  too  late  to  halt  this 
inflationary  trend. 


Guilt  bjr  AssociatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peoria  Star  newspaper  of  Oc- 
tober 8.  1951.  entitled  "Guilt  by  Asso- 
ciation." 

The  editorial  is  very  well  written.  I 
was  extremely  pleased  to  note  that  there 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  change  of  policy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  want  to 
lend  the  board  of  trustees  and  fac- 


ulty members  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago for  taking  the  initial  step  to  rid 
the  campus  of  the  subversive  element, 
and  hope  they  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 

GUn.T   BT    ASSOClATIOH 

Last  week  the  University  of  Chleafo  ousted 
from  his  position  the  student-editor  of  the 
school 'b  •weekly  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Maroon.  Reason  for  the  action  was  that  the 
student  had  been  a  sponsra'  of  and  partlci- 
p&rt  m  the  Conununtst  World  Youth  Pestlral 
in  East  Berlin,  C^ennany.  last  August. 

The  dean  of  students  aald  that  "sponaorlng 
and  attending  the  East  Berlin Touth  Peetiral 
demonstrates  your  lack  of  quallflcAtton  to 
edit  a  free  and  Independent  nempaper.** 

But  this  Is  evoking  the  guilt -by-asaoeiatlon 
doctrine  which  Robert  M  Hutchins  so  bit- 
terly denotmced  when  he  was  chancel  or  of 
the  university.  Apparently  no  one  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  any  Idea  what  the 
student-editor  has  been  doing  tn  Cast  Berlin. 
All  they  know  is  that  be  met  there  with 
young  Communists  and  apparently  had  a 
part  In  organslng  the  meeting.  To  penalize 
him  for  associating  with  Communists  is 
quite  plainly  to  declare  him  guUty  tinder 
the  doctrine  of  gnilt  by  ■— nrUtloo. 

Of  course,  we  have  always  thought  that 
guUt  by  association  had  considerable  validity. 
If  a  bank  ofCcer  regularly  plays  golf  with  a 
coavicted  embezzler,  or  If  an  elected 
spends  Ms  evenings  with  known  rack« 
he  expects  to  be  thoxight  guilty  by  assocla-\ 
tlon  But  we  have  had  sotne  brilliant  in- 
tellectuals in  recent  years  who  believed  that\ 
they  could  belong  to  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations and  associate  freely  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Conununirt  Party  and  talk  Uke 
ComiBunlsts  without  any  suspicion  of  Com- 
munist sympathies  being  attached  to  them. 
Mr  Hutchins  was  one  of  these.  After  some 
University  of  Chicago  studenU.  along  with 
students  from  Rooscrelt  OoUege.  stagad  a 
riot  In  Springfield,  demonstrating  against 
Senator  Paul  Broyles'  antlsubvcrslve  tolU,  Mr. 
Hutchins  was  subpenacd  before  the  legis- 
lature's seditious  activities  investigation 
commission. 

Here  are  some  of  the  statements  from 
Hutchins'  testimony; 

"I  cannot  testify  concerning  subversive 
activities  at  the  University  of  Chicago  be- 
cause there  are  none." 

"The  university  has  many  thotisands  of 
studenu.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
engaged  in  subversive  activities." 

"It  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
exclude  students  of  communistic  leanings. 
11  we  did.  how  would  they  ever  learn  bett«?" 
"The  unlveratty  does  not  subscr:be  to  the 
doctrine  of  guUt  by  association.  The  unl- 
Tcnity  does  not  believe  that  an  individual 
should  be  penalized  for  actions  other  than 
his  own.  The  university  believes  11  a  man 
is  to  be  punished  that  he  Is  to  be  punished 
for  what  he  does,  and  not  for  what  he  be- 
longs to." 

"It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  some 
members  of  the  faculty  belong  to  some  so- 
called  Communist-front  organizations.  The 
University  of  Chicago  does  not  believe  in  the 
un-American  doctrine  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion. The  fact  that  some  Communists  be- 
long to.  believe  in.  or  even  dominate  some  of 
the  organizations  to  which  sottke  of  our  pro- 
fessors belong  does  not  show  that  tliose  pro- 
fessors are  engaged  in  subversive  activities.** 
But  2V3  years  later  a  student  editor  Is 
found  imp>rop<a'ly  qualified  for  his  position 
because  he  met  with  Communists  in  Berlin. 
Mr  Hutchins  stated  several  things  In  which 
the  university  did  or  did  not  believe  Ap- 
parentij  it  was  Mr.  Hutchins  who  did  or  did 
not  believe  In  those  things.  Now  that  he 
has  left  the  university,  that  institution  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  doctrine  of  guilt 
by  association. 


Like  all  people  with  good  common 
the  university  now  concedes  that  if  a  bird  Is 
seen  with  ducks,  walks  like  a  dtick.  swims 
like  a  duck,  and  quacks  like  a  duck,  tt  ta 
probably  a  duck. 


Cockoo  Statbtics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  October  5  issue  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News.  It  follows: 
Cuckoo  Statistics 

President  Truman  slings  a  mean  statistic. 
A  casual  reader  of  bis  budget -defense  ad- 
drees  Tuesday  gets  the  impression  that,  con- 
sidering the  dcfens*"  eflurt.  Government  ex- 
petMliCure'.  are  quite  modesx.  kept  that  way 
^sTpewiy-pinchlng  Chief  Executive. 

Yet  here  are  record  taxes,  with  st  least 
another  $6,000,000,000  coming  up.  What's 
wrong? 

It's  the   way   ttte  Preeldent   uses  the  sta- 
tistics.   These  may  not  be  the  kind  he  calls 
^butterfly   BtAtistlcs,   taken   out   of   the   air 
;wlth  a  net.    They  are  cuckoo  statistics,  come 
'to  lay  eggs  In  the  wrong  nest. 
\    The    President    extract*    defense    expendi- 
tures from  the  budget  because  we  must  pay 
what  It  costs  to  be  free.    He  extracts  the  na- 
tional debt  because  "we  can  t  repudiate  the 
signed    obligations    of    the    United    States." 
He  extracts  veteran  costs  because  he  doesnt 
believe  in    "economizing   at   the   expense  of 
men  who  have  bared  their  breasts  to  save 
their  country  "    He  also  extracts  grants  foe 
the  blind,  aged    and  needj   with  the  state- 
ment   that    money   couldn't    be   spent    for   a 
better    purpose       And    ftnaUy    he    extracts   a 
little  half -billion  item  for  hljhway  grants, 
which  somehow  also  carries  an  appearance 

of  inevlUbillty 

So  with  seo. 000 .000. 000  written  off  as 
sacroaanct.  the  SB.OOO.OOO.OOO  that  Is  left 
Just  covers  the  bare  cost  of  easenUal  Oovem- 
ment  operations,  like  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
FBI  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  (^  so  the 
President  says. 

It's  an  old  trick,  this  marking  off  un- 
touchable budget  items  Too  old  to  be  con- 
vincing For  the  chances  for  economy  are 
everywhere  Even  in  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

Included  in  the  debt  item  are  a  bunch  d. 
Interest  payments  to  Government  trust  funds 
and  Federal  corporations  and  agencies,  and 
these  payments  form  a  concealed  sutoddy. 
The  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Fund 
invests  In  Government  securities  and  gets 
3  percent  Interest,  compared  with  the  23 
percent  paid  to  public  purchasers  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  A  couple  of  retiremsnt 
funds  and  an  Indian  trust  fund  gets  4  per- 
cent out  of  the  Government.  Taxpayers  get- 
ting refunds  from  the  Government  enjoy  0 
percent  interest. 

The  Tax  Foundation.  Inc  ,  computed  that 
•145.000.000  a  year  could  be  saved  here,  with- 
out incurring  any  of  the  dishonor  Mr.  Tru- 
man suggerts. 

If  there  are  not  savings  also  to  be  made  in 
defense,  veterans  and  grants  to  the  State, 
then  the  miUennlum  Is  here. 

The  President  also  has  a  jHise  cuckoo  sta* 
tlsttc  in  the  satement  that  over  the  last  f 
years  "we"  nave  opjerated  the  Government 
with  a  BVirplus  of  nearly  18  000.000.000.  "We" 
Indeed.     The  despised  Eepubilcan  Eightieth 
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Co!.er<<s.<;  r-  cr  Mr  TnaMB'S  OWO  T«lMBient 
ob;.(>cii"n.s  i>aeci«<l  ladaettoai  or  nadaatona 
tn'inidgPt  raquesta  aiiaovnttng  to  almost  $10.- 
0004)00.000.  By  fv  tb«  greateat  part  of  my" 
6-yaar  surplut  waa  achieved  by  the  Itepubll. 
cans. 

■▼en  tb«  preaent  DenK>craUc  Con^reai  haa 
slr«Mty  cut  «2.00C .000.000  off  vbat  tbe  Presi- 
dni  calla  his  tight  budget,  and  it's  not 
finished  yet. 

But  t;hat  Is  going  to  be  hard  for  the  aver- 
mt0  etttaan  to  take  Ic  the  Prcaldant's  calm 
n  that  all  the  complaint  about 
u  really  jvist  blowing  off  steam — half 
the  fun  of  being  a  citisen  In  thla  cowitry 
cornea  from  complaining.  And  he  cites  the 
man  who  goea  Into  a  night  club  and  pays 
t40  or  tSO  but  acreanu  about  a  $30  tax  bill. 

BaUeve  us.  Mr.  President,  any  man  who 
aiMada  like  that  baa  a  $3,000.  not  a  $30.  tax 
Wll. 

As  againct  cuckoo  statlatles.  iet  ua  have 
butterfly  statistics. 


Farm  Electrification  in  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CCNNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'^  MTVE3 
Thursday.  October  11. 1951 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
readinK  the  estimate  of  the  RE.A  report 
made  relative  to  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. I  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 
report 

In  order  to  clarify  a  situation  of  con- 
flictinc  reports,  I  requested  an  explana- 
tion from  the  State  of  Connecticut  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  a  copy  of  which 
I  include  under  the  extension  of  my  re- 
marks 

Mr  Sp>eaker.  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Comm::5sion 
report  is  based  on  facts  whereas  the  REA 
report  is  based  on  estimates.  Apparently 
the  Government  report  should  be  cor- 
rected as  previously  recommended  by 
that  most  able  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut Public  Utilities  Commission,  Mr. 
EuRene  Loui?hlin. 

Mr  Speaker,  also  included  in  my  ex- 
tension of  remarks  is  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Hartford  Courant  on  October 
8.  1951.  written  by  Bob  Byrnes,  who  is 
well  informed  on  the  affairs  of  the  vState 
of  Connecticut,  especially  where  those 
affairs  originate  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Thei-efore  it  is  my  suggestion  that  the 
R2A  correct  their  report  in  order  that 
the  taxpayers  of  Connecticut  may  have 
a  factual  report  instead  of  an  estimated 
report. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

SlAn    or   CONKCCTICLT, 

PcaLic  UTiLrrizs  Commission, 

Hartford.  August  14.  1951. 
litr.  CXaude  R   Wickako. 

Administrator.  Rural  Electrification  Ad' 
mmutration.    United    States    Depart' 
ment  of  AgrtcuUurf,  Washington,  D  C. 
Dcjut   Mb.    Wickaei):   The    commission   ac- 
knowledges rt-ceipi  of  yovir  letter  of  July  13, 
1»51.  request tnft  information  concerning  the 
number  of  farms  in  Connecticut   that  were 
receiving  central  station  electric  service  as 
of  June  30.  19&1. 


During  the  past  5  years,  the  commission 
haa  uaed  the  1M5  Farm  Census  which  listed 
22.241  farms  In  Connecticut.  Based  upon 
this  figure  and  as  reported  to  you  In  our  let- 
ter of  Augtist  3.  1950.  there  were  22.216  farms 
receiving  electric  serrice,  or  99.9  percent,  as 
of  June  30.  1950. 

We  note  from  the  Administration's  release 
of  July  30.  1951.  with  regard  to  farm  electri- 
fication that,  according  to  the  preliminary 
1950  census  statistics,  there  were  15,615 
(arms  In  Connecticut,  of  which  14.408  were 
receiving  central  station  electric  service  as 
of  April  I.  1950,  or  92J  percent.  This  rep- 
resents a  substantial  reduction  both  in  the 
numt)er  and  percentage  of  farms  electrified 
whett  compared  to  our  report  of  1950. 

According  to  a  copy  of  the  preliminary 
report  for  1950  Census  of  Agriculture.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  for  Fairfield  County.  Conn., 
there  were  1.427  farma  reporting  as  being 
electrified  compared  with  2,475  in  1945.  We 
note  on  this  report  that  among  other  Items, 
telephone  and  electric  service  are  listed  un- 
der specified  facilities  and  equipment,  after 
which  there  is  a  star  ( • ) .  At  the  top  of  this 
column  Is  a  notation  in  explanation  of  this 
star  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Generally,  th^  data  for  both  1950  and  1945 
are  based  upon  the  tabulation  of  reports 
for  all  farms  in  the  county.  However,  the 
1950  data  for  items  followed  by  a  star  ( * ) 
represent  estimates  for  all  farms  made  en  the 
basis  of  reports  from  a  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  farms." 


Farm  electrification  data 


.Juif! 


It  is  the  commlaaioi/s  opinion  that,  b^sed 
upon  the  results  of  a  20-percent  stimpllng  of 
the  farms  reporting  in  the  State  as  a  wbiole, 
the  figures  are  not  representative  or  accuiate 
enough  to  draw  conclusions  there:rrom,  ^d, 
for  this  reason,  the  commission  must  uke 
exception  to  the  REA  release  of  July  30,  1B51. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  for  the  pasi  25 
years  has  been  vitally  interested  in  farm  elec- 
trification as  evidenced  by  the  active  interest 
taken  In  this  work  by  the  public  utilities 
commission,  county  farm  bureaUit,  agricul- 
tural agencies,  and  privately  owned  utillitles 
operating  within  the  State.  Accumte  aniiual 
figures  have  been  kept  by  this  Commls^on 
of  the  farms  to  be  ftimlshed  with  electric 
service,  with  a  resurvey  being  made  ttiree 
years  ago.  Therefore,  we  are  confident  Iftiat 
the  figures  on  farm  electrification  kepti  In 
this  office  are  accurate  and  reliablt;.  ' 

For  your  information,  we  are  eicloelnjg  a 
tabulation  on  farm  electrification  is  of  jCne 
30.  1951.  This  report  indicates  thit  onlilO 
farms  in  this  State  remain  to  be  seryed|  of 
which  6  have  been  offered  service  bt  t  decll»ied 
and  3  where  e.Ttenslons  are  not  Justified  !he- 
cause  of  Inaccessibility.  This  leave:  a  balance 
of  1  farm  still  to  be  served.  Therefore.  It 
Is  the  commlslon's  opinion  that  the  line 
building  phmse  of  the  fann-ele<  trlficailon 
program  in  Connecticut  is  pract.cally  ^00- 
percent  complete. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Public  UTiLmxs  CoMtaaaao^. 
Lotns  B.  Wahsxh. 

JO,  1951.  State  of  Connecticut 
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[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant  of  October  8, 

1951) 
WA3HINCTON  Report — CAFrrAL  Devzlopmknts 
or  3PECIAL  iNixazsT  TO  CoNNicnctrr  Citi- 
zens 

(By  Robert  D.  Byrnes) 

REA    SATS    1.015    FABMS    NOT    ELECTHIFIZO  '■ 

WATERBtTKT,  CoNN..  Octobcr  9,  195i. — The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  in  Its 
latest  estimate  of  the  rtnral  electrification 
situation,  says  there  are  1,015  farms  In  Con- 
necticut, or  6.5  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  farms  In  the  State,  which  do  not  have 
central  station  electric  service.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  statistics  does  not  reveal 
the  manner  In  which  the  estimate  waa  made, 
other  than  an  indication  that  the  1950  census 
enters  into  th^  computations.  The  an- 
nouncement cited  preliminary  figures  of  the 
1950  census  of  agriculture  which  showed 
14,408  of  the  16.615  farms  In  Connecticut 
had  central  station  electric  service.  The  REA 
estimate,  for  June  30  of  this  year,  as  op- 
posed to  the  April  1,  1950.  dale  of  the  censtis, 
was  that  14.600  farms  In  the  State  now  have 
central  station  service. 

With  i-n  estimated  93.5  percent  of  the 
farms  eleotrlfied.  Connecticut  Is  well  below 
the  top-ranking  States  In  the  REA  estimate 
tabic  States  with  higher  percentages  of 
elect.'-lfled  farms  than  Connecticut,  and  their 


pwoentages,  are:  California.  95:  1 
IMUana.  95:  Iowa.  96  8;  Michigan 
Hampshire.  94.7;  New  Jersey.  94.7: 
9  :  5;  Ohio.  94.  and  Washington,  9 
REA  Is  required  to  make  an  a 
mate  of  the  number  of  electrifie 
each  State.  This  estimate  Is  use< 
for  apportioning  REA  funds  to 
loans.  On  the  basis  erf  history. 
Is  academic  for  Connecticut,  as 
tw  o  States  which  has  never  had  a 


daho.  d4.8; 
97.6:  Jiew 
New  Ybrk. 
1.7. 

anual  ^Bti- 
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Capitalist! 


EXTENSION  OP  REAd/RKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 


or  Missusippi 


\ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  07  RSPRESEirTATIVaS 

Thursday. October  11,.  951      | 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Missis dppl.  |Hr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  th ;  Ricokd,  I 
Include  herewith  a  parable  which  ap- 
peared recently  as  part  of  an  advertise- 
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ment  in  one  of  oar  oatloiml  mayayiTi^ 

but  which  illurtrmtes  fimphleally  the  ap- 
parent philo.sophy  of  our  present-day  so- 
cial planners  and  many  of  our  adminis- 
tration leaders: 

CAPTTALaRl 

Johnny  used  to  be  a  latxjnr.  Brother  Ttm 
ttm  Is. 

cut  lawns.     Both  taed  to  qm  cus- 
a'  hand  mowers.    Kadi  ooold  do  one  big 
la-wn  m  day.  and  got  93  tar  rt. 

Tim  ^wnt  his  93  on  movlea  and  candy. 
Jobaay  saved  socne  money,  bopcwwd  aome 
mora,  and  bought  a  power  mower.  Now 
he  can  cut  5  lawns  a  day.  and  so  makes  $10. 

He  puts  aside  ga  a  day  to  pay  back  his 
loan,  and  gl  toward  another  mower  when 
this  one  wears  out. 

He  still  has  ^7  where  he  uaed  to  have  $3, 
azMl  is  belplof  more  paopl*  g«t  their  lawns 
cot  wbm  they  want  them.  Tet  aoae  enemies 
of  hiMliiHa  would  say  that  that  shows  Johzmy 
is  too  big:  he  should  tie  limited  in  the 
number  of   people  he  can  serve. 

These  same  strange  enemies  would  prei«nt 
Johnny  from  settlnc  aside  $1  a  day  out  at  his 
own  eamlnga,  to  ttoy  a  new  luowu  wb«n 
this  oas  wears  oat.  (Or  cotnae.  tliat  maanr 
Johnny  woold  go  back  to  hand  lakar  at  sa 
a  day.  and  fewer  paople  would  be  sarved— 
but  these  strange  people  dont  care  about 
that) 

And  some  people  say  Johnny  should  be 
forced  to  share  his  »7  with  Tim  so  Tim  can 
keep  on  spending  his  ta  for  movies  and 
eazMly. 

Sotmds  rldlculoasr    Not  at  alL    Every  oim 
«(  tl»eae  charges  and  <kiinands  Is  leveled  at 
bUBlnass  today. 


Truly  a  Day  of  Atonement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Nrw  T08K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1951 

Mr.  KI£IN.  Mr.  ^seaker,  under 
leave.  I  Insert  in  the  Rzcokd  an  article  by 
Prof.  Max  Lemer,  from  the  New  York 
Post  of  October  10. 

It  is  ironic.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  pub- 
lished installments  of  the  Porrestal  diary 
should,  on  Jewry's  Yom  Kippur.  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  be  concerned  with  the  late 
axKl  gr«at  Mr.  Forrestal's  curious  inwrt- 
ed  attitude  toward  World  Judaism. 

Washington  was  full  of  whispers  of 
Mr.  Forrestal's  antagonism  acalnst  the 
Jews  during  his  Government  career.  I 
have  no  way  of  assaying  the  truth  of 
those  rumors,  exc^t  as  they  are  par- 
tially t>ome  out  by  the  diaries:  but  It 
aeems  to  me  that  the  course  of  history 
in  the  Middle  East  has  proven  that,  on 
policy  levels,  he  was  as  mistaken  as  are 
all  other  people  who  fall  into  the  grave 
error  of  mass  prejudice. 

President  Truman's  "state  ship"  has. 
obviously,  been  of  finer  craft,  for  he  has 
piloted  the  world's  most  powerful  Nation 
through  7  years  of  internatiopal  uncer- 
tainties :  and  one  of  his  greate.st  acts  has 
been  his  consistent  support  of  Israel. 

PerhapK  it  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  the 
coincidence  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  other  faiths  who  have,  even 
temporarily,  fallen  into  such  grievous 
error,  to  observe  a  day  of  atonement  also. 


Professor  Lemer's  column  [s  so  Inci- 
sive that  I  perrrut  him  to  speaJc  lor  me: 
FomsT/u.  ON  THi  Jrws 
(By  Max  Lemer) 

By  a  curkTus  timing,  the  installment  of  the 
Porrestal  Diaries  dealing  with  the  Jews  and 
Palestine  appear  in  yartous  newspapers  to- 
day exactly  on  the  Jewish  Day  of  .atonement. 
Indlrldual  Jews,  like  Individuals  of  every 
other  ralt.h.  may  have  many  things  to  be 
penitent  about,  but  I  eaxukot  beUsvs  that 
the  Jews  as  a  group  played  the  mouslivus 
role  in  the  Palestine  crisis  that  Porrastal's 
pages  try  to  assign  to'tbem. 

It  la  ungrackJiQs  and  futile  to  argue  with 
a  dead  man.  who  led  an  sftiiiilmiil  life  and 
met  a  tn«le  end  But  wb«a  Hm  dead  man's 
papers,  now  publlatMd.  give  ao  dtetcrted  a 
Tlew  cf  a  linng  peopia,  who  wiU  have  to  bear 
the  hatreds  jf  mlUloaa  id  ttffM  wVttk  Ma 
pages  are  bound  to  stmngthan.  tha  ptotura 
mtist  be  set  baclt  In  focus. 

Ptiieatal's  big  theme  was  that  Axaerlcan 
military  security  depended  on  winning  the 
Arabs — which  is  to  say.  appeasing  them  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Jews,  that  the  American 
Jews  were  preaitng  for  scuon  in  line  with 
their  sympaUilsa  but  not  with  our  natlor^al 
security;  and  that  TTuaaan,  nannagsn.  and 
McGraih  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  pres- 
sures and.  by  playing  politics,  presumably 
sold  out  the  national  security  to  the  Jewish 
Toters  and  the  big  Jewish  campaign  con- 
tributors. 

I  put  some  of  these  things  OKire  baldly 
than  Porrestal.  I  am  trytng  to  get  at  the 
eosence  of  his  argtunent.  stripped  at  Indlrsc- 
Uon  and  adamoMnt. 

Almost  evsry  elam^nt  of  the  argument  has 
been  proved  wrong  by  the  hlstarT  at  the  4 
yean  since  he  made  tiiese  dtsry  notes. 

American  security  baa  net  turned  on  the 
sttitude  of  the  Arab  Ststes.  We  have 
streixgthened  our  basic  irllltary  position, 
which  depends  cm  Kurope  lotd  itada,  on  otir 
air  strength  and  atomic  stn-Jigth.  <m  our  in- 
dustries, on  the  attitude  that  decant  men  of 
all  faiths  hSTs  toward  American  decency. 
We  have  done  this  even  wltli  the  Arabs  half- 
hostile  to  us. 

On  the  qusstlMi  of  oil.  ^ve  have  stronger 
positions  in  tbt  Middle  East  than  the  British, 
whoae  whole  policy  under  ISmest  Bevln  was 
to  stirrender  the  PalesUiie  Jews  to  the 
Arabs. 

As  tor  the  military  stren.gth  of  the  Arabs 
and  Jews.  Farrestal  overrated  the  one  and 
underrated  the  other.  The  later  fAW^ptt  of 
the  Aral-  Armies,  and  the  vl<;tory  of  the  small 
band  of  de^}lsed  Jews,  was  ii  measure  at  Por- 
restal's  whopping  error. 

Ptaiiestal  was  even  wronger  on  the  domes- 
tic side  of  the  question.  It  was  not  the 
Jews  alone  who  urged  the  itdministratloci  to 
back  up  tlie  U.  N.  partition  plan.  The  wiiole 
of  Christian  liberal  opinion,  not  only  In 
America  but  tlirotighout  the  world — as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  tl>e  many  commis- 
sions of  Inquiry — was  for  partition  as  a  poli- 
cy oi'  sheer  |ustlce.  It  was  the  military,  un- 
der Porrestal's  spearheading,  who  tried  to 
seU  out  a  lust  position  for  the  fancied  ad- 
vantage of  appeasing  the  <3rand  Mufti's  co- 
horts. What  the  combined  pressures  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  literal  opinion  did 
was  to  put  American  policy  back  on  the  track 
again,  where  it  belonged. 

Poaaeaslng  s  good  mind.  Porrestal  oov«-ed 
his  militarist  and  anti-Jevrlsh  position  wttL 
high-flown  language.  Hti  was  trying,  he 
said,  to  lift  the  Palestine  issue  from  p<dltlcs. 
and  put  It  on  the  high  level  of  national  se- 
curity alone.  Which  meajit  that  those  who 
differed  from  him  were  low-minded  politi- 
cians, while  he  was  s  patrot 

The  trouble  is  there  were  many  who 
thought  true  patriotism  demanded  that 
America  act  as  a  great  people,  and  not  in 
the  image  of  the  Nans.  American  greatness 
could  not  be  expressed  In  brutally  abandon- 


ing to  the  Arab  merries  these  who  had  aa> 
csped  the  fate  of  the  mUl..ans  who  had  hssn 
burned  in  Hitler  s  luruftces. 

We  shall  be  hearing  many  tlmea  In  tba 
future  the  cry  about  lifting  certain  isstiea 
of  decency  and  honor  and  American  great- 
ness out  of  politics,  litt  us  mnembcr  that 
sometimes  those  who  say  it  will  be  stiffarlDg 
from  a  dl&ease — the  disease  of  fearing  the 
American  people,  and  thertifore  fearing  tha 
p>uliticai  democracy  through  which  the  peo- 
ple operate. 

Purrest&l  tried  to  live  In  a  high  place. 
away  from  the  sweat  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  end  he  fell  from  it  tragically,  to- 
ward thcm. 


Backnif  tW  Lobbr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiGAW 

TH  THE  HOrfSB  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVBS 
Thursday  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reoent 
action  by  the  Government  ot  Canada 
has  focused  renewed  interest  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project.  I 
think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
ConRress  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
be  presented  with  a  brief  explaimtion  as 
to  how  and  why  American  partidpatkm 
in  the  development  of  this  project  has 
long  been  stymied. 

I  doubt,  if  any  great  project  has  ever 
enjoyed  the  unanimity  of  autb(»1tativ« 
and  expert  support  that  has  been  ac- 
qtured  by  the  St.  Lawrence  piofwaaL 
The  project's  development  has  been 
urged  by  every  President,  Republlean 
and  Democrat,  since  Woodrow  WUmL 
Tear  by  year  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
has  attracted  under  its  banner  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  State  and  munici- 
pal governments  and  national  farm,  la- 
bor, business,  and  veterans'  organha.- 
tions.  Today .  every  major  national  (arm 
ontanization  in  the  country  supports  the 
project.  Many  of  the  leading  labor  or- 
ganizations have  rallied  to  Its  cause; 
and  a  substantial  segment  of  American 
industry  has  u.rged  its  completion.  T» 
top  it  all.  the  chiefs  of  every  Federal 
agency  concerned  with  the  proposal  in- 
formed the  Congf^  early  this  yea:r 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  needed 
not  only  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
expanding  national  economy,  but  espe- 
cially  a5  a  vital  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense mobilization  program.  Among 
those  attesting  to  the  defense  impor- 
tance of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  were 
Defense  Mobilizer  Charles  E.  WUstau 
Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall.  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Pace,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  the  Munitions  Eoard,  and  the 
Permanent  Canadian-American  Joint 
Board  of  Defense. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  the  pleadings  of 
such  eminent  and  responsible  authori- 
ties have  gone  unheeded?  Ttie  answcir 
Ues  in  the  persistent  machinations  of  a 
amall  but  powerfully  entrenched  group 
of  special  interests  whose  chronic  aii- 
tipathj-  toward  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect has  led  them  into  destructive  activ- 
ity detrimental,  in  the  long  run,  to  their 
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own  as  well  as  the  Nation  s  best  Inter- 
est. The  nucleus  of  this  opposition  Is 
the  railroad  industry  However,  this 
general  identification  can  be  misleading 
and  requires  some  careful  delineatian 

There  are  19  registered  lobbyists 
whose  interests  are  in  opposition  to  the 
St  Lawrence  seaway  project.  Fourteen 
of  these  represent  the  following  railroad 
Interests:  The  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Con- 
ference, the  Mississippi  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, the  Texas  railroads,  the  railway 
conductors,  and  the  Santa  Pe  Railroad. 
It  IS  no  surprise  that  the  most  virulent 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  comes  from  States  where  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  b 
Ohio,  and  the  New  York  Central  oper- 
ate This  includes  New  Jersey,  F'enn- 
sylvania.  Maryland.  Virginia.  Ohio.  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  as  well  as  down- 
State  New  York.  We  occasionalls'  find 
traces  of  their  activity  even  in  Michigan, 
but  they  do  not  dare  come  out  Dpenly 
in  our  State  because  they  know  the 
crushinR  effect  of  pubhc  opinion  would 
descend  upon  them. 

The  PenrLsylvania  Railroad,  along 
with  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio,  has  munaged 
to  create  seemingly  unanimous  opposi- 
tion among  business  groups  through 
their  representation  in  chambers  of 
commerce  in  Pennsylvania.  Ma.-yland. 
and  Virginia.  Its  influence  extends  into 
Virginia  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  as  well  as  the  Richmond 
L  Fredericksburg  Railroad.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  that  the  Pennsylvani;i  Rail- 
road's influence  extends  into  Kansas 
and  the  southwestern  territory  through 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  tt  Gulf  Railroad,  all 
of  the  directors t)f  which  are  from  Phila- 
delphia and  some  holding  intei  locking 
directorates  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
though  not  registered  under  the  Lobby 
Act.  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  oppo- 
nents of  the  seaway  project.  Through 
Its  subsidiary,  the  Boston  k  Albany,  it 
extend-s  its  influence  into  Massachusetts. 
Prom  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  wherever  there  is  a  New 
York  Central.  Pennsylvania,  or  Balti- 
more k  Ohio  depot,  you  can  expect  to 
find  a  cell  of  violent  and  virulent  opposi- 
tion to  the  seaway  project  which  ex- 
tends this  influence  through  their  trade 
connections  into  the  business  life  of  the 
conmmnity. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads is  fronting  for  these  eastern  rail- 
roads. It  is  known  that  the  voting 
power  in  the  Association  of  Railroads  is 
on  Uie  basis  of  gross  revenues  of  the 
member  roads.  This  gives  the  major 
roads,  which  are  controlled  from  New 
York.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  a  pre- 
ponderant voice  in  the  management  of 
the  Association  of  Railroads. 

Each  meml>er  of  the  association  en- 
ters into  a  compact  with  the  association 
to  follow  the  policies  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors and.  a  case  of  disagreement,  re- 
sort to  arburation  within  the  associa- 
tion. M'^mbers  of  the  association  are 
therefore  contractually  bound  not  to 
take  public  exception  to  its  policies.  The 
result  iA  Uiat.  even  where  any  member 


railroad  is  in  disagreement  with  the 
policy  of  the  eastern  railroads,  they  are 
not  free  to  express  themselves  publicly. 
Thus,  directly  through  their  own  lobby- 
ists, as  well  as  through  the  Association 
of  Railroads,  the  eastern  railroads  are 
able  to  mobilize  country-wide  opposition 
to  the  seaway. 

The  so-called  National  St.  LawrMJoe 
Project  Conference,  which  is  suppweed 
to  represent  many  chambers  of  com- 
merce, is  actually  financed  largely  by 
the  Association  of  Railroads  and  acts  as 
a  front  for  eastern  railroads. 

Thus,  a  jjattern  of  influence  and  in- 
timidation has  been  created  throughout 
the  country,  centered  in  the  Association 
of  Railroads  and  the  eastern  railroads 
and  banking  interests  which  they  repre- 
sent. The  activity  is  usually  pin- 
pointed at  those  areas  where  they  wish 
to  influence  congressional  opinion.  For 
instance,  when  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence of  Inland  America  held  its  first  ses- 
sion in  Omaha  in  June,  the  Association 
of  Railroads  sent  a  representative  from 
Washington  to  undermine  the  confer- 
ence and  they  also  had  the  assistance  of 
a  director  of  the  Burlington  Railioad 
and  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
Chris  Abbott,  in  attempting  to  discredit 
the  conference. 

Again,  the  lobby  reports  indicate  that 
the  Texas  railroads  are  registered  as  op- 
posing the  St.  Lawrence  project.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one  con- 
ceive of  the  interest  the  Texas  railroads 
can  have  in  this  project,  except  perhaps 
the  fact  that  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  Texas  hold  responsible  and  honor- 
able  positions  In  the  organization  of 
Congress. 

It  is  possible  to  take  up  most  of  the 
major  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Illinois 
Central.  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  Southern  Railroad,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Baltimore  k  Ohio,  and  trace 
their  financial  and  directorate  control 
to  the  eastern  financial  centers;  and, 
when  the  western  roads  act  In  opposing 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  con- 
trary to  the  regional  self-interest  of  the 
people  of  their  areas,  they  are  acting 
at  the  behest  of  opponents  of  the  sea- 
way in  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore. 

It  is  well  known  that  Fred  Ourley; 
president  of  the  Atchison,  Tope^.  ft 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington lobbying  against  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  The  fact  that  the  Santa 
Pe  Railroad  is  fighting  the  seaway  it 
also  verified  by  the  registration  of  one 
J  P.  Reinhold,  as  representing  the  Sant* 
Fe  Railroad  in  opposition  to  the  St» 
Lawrence  seaway  project — Congrks* 
sioN.\L  Record,  September  13,  1951,  pagi 
11342. 

It  is  dii3cult  to  explain  why  the  Sant» 
Fe  Railroad,  serving  west  of  Chicago  > 
rich  agricultural  territory  through  Mis* 
souri  and  Kansas  all  the  way  to  Calif or» 
nia,  should  fight  the  St.  Lawrence  sea-- 
way, which  is  supported  by  all  of  th^ 
agricultural  organizations  in  the  country 
as  being  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture. 
In  fighting  the  seaway,  the  Santa  F^ 
Railroad  is  going  against  the  regional 
Interests  of  the  territory  it  serves  anft 
against  the  interests  of  the  farmer! 


There  is  no  basis  In  logic  or  in  fact  1  or 
the  attitude  of  the  Santa  Pe  o  flcials. 

We  must  find  the  reason  for  this  at- 
titude of  the  Santa  Pe  in  oth  it  factors 
than  economic  logic  or  region!  il  self -In- 
terest. I  think  you  will  find  the  reason 
in  the  control  of  the  Santa  Pe  by  in- 
terests located  in  New  York  City.  If 
you  examine  the  30  largest  stockholders 
of  the  Santa  Pe  Railroad  af  reported 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmission. 
you  will  find  that  nearly  all  of  them  rep- 
resent New  York  and  Boston  interests, 
and  some  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
Interests.  Although  many  of  :hese  large 
stockholders  are  brokerag;  houfes, 
among  them  you  will  find  th(  Equitajble 
Life  Assurance  Society,  Massachusetts 
Investors  Trust.  Metropolita  i  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Prudential  Ufe  Insurance 
Co.,  New  York  Life  Insuranc<;  Co..  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life,  the  Pidi^lity  k  das- 
ualty  Co.  of  New  York. 

Again,  examining  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  U  Santa  Pe. 
you  will  find  that  Interests  aflUiarted 
with  New  York  banking  g:  oups  have 
Influential  representation,  rhomas  S. 
Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  there, 
as  is  J.  Luther  Cleveland,  ciairman  of 
the  board.  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York.  In  addition,  there  an;  five  diifec- 
tors  representing  Pacific  Telephone  li 
Telegraph.  Illinois  Bell  Tel<jphone  Co.. 
and  Western  Electric — all  of  which  are 
controlled  by  the  Americar  Telephone 
k  Telegraph  Co..  of  New  Yark;  twd  of 
them  also  are  directors  of  tt  e  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co..  and  three  are  direc- 
tors in  common  with  Intcmittional  Har- 
vester. 

Under  these  conditions,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  Santa  Pe  Raih  oad  opposes 
the   St.   Lawrence   project?     It  is  well 
known  that  the  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect emanates  from  those  fnancial  cir- 
cles in  New  York  which  ae  interested 
in  the  eastern  railroads  and  power  com- 
panies.   In  opposing  the  seaway  proj- 
ect, the  Santa  Fe  management  is  acting 
against  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and 
the  businessmen  In  its  territory.    When 
Congressmen  from  Missouri  or  Kansas 
or  New  Mexico  receive  letters  against 
the  St.  Lawrence  project,  they  can  be 
sure  that  they  are  stimulated  by  the 
railroads,  such  as  the  Santa  Pe,  acting 
at  the  behest  of  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton financial  groups.    Not  1  out  of  10 
men  in  the  street  in  the  Western  Stetes 
knows  much  about  the   !3t.   Lawrence 
project,  but  a  great  flood  of  letter  writ- 
ing is  stimulated  by  railroads  such  as 
the  Santa  Fe.  whose  voic<!  may  sound 
like  that  of  the  prairie  famer  but  the 
words  are  put  there  by  eastern  interests. 
The  question  that  confronts  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State?  is  whefther 
we  shall  be  intimidated  a] id  cowe^  by 
the  powerful  and  concentrated  attack 
of  this  handful  of  people  in  the  eastern 
United  States  who,  thiouiih  economic 
controls,  are  able  to  extend  their  dtimi- 
nant  influence  into  other  parts  6t  the 
country.    Unfortunately,  tliis  intuxlida- 
tion  extends  to  many  businessmen  and 
bankers  who  sell  goods  and  services  to 
the   railroads.    Time  and  time  afrain. 
businessmen  will  say  that   they  favor 
the  seaway  but  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
quoted  on  the  subject  because  th€(y  do 
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business  with  the  railroads.  Has  the 
power  of  the  railroads  reached  so  high 
that  tt  actually  curtails  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  speech  in  the  United  States? 

In  the  recent  action  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  July  26.  10 
out  of  12  Republican  members  voted 
against  this  project  We  know  thai  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  Baltimore  It 
Ohio,  the  New  York  Central,  and  other 
raOroads,  operate  in  their  districts,  as 
they  do  in  the  distncts  cf  most  of  us. 
Heretofore,  this  project  had  been  bi- 
partisan in  its  support.  Are  we  to  con- 
clude from  this  one-sided  result  in  the 
eoomittee  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  sijccumbed  to  the  pressures  of  the 
railroad  lobby,  and  the  other  groups 
tbat  it  can  activate? 

I  am  bringing  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  House  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  majority  of  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
knowinsrly  want  to  s:de  with  one  special 
interest,  centered  in  the  eastern  finan- 
cial circles,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
welfare. 

And  now,  we  ha»'e  the  recent  pro- 
voml  by  the  Pnroe  Minister  of  Canada, 
a  pfo|>oea]  which  sigxtUlee  a  shameful 
paradox.  Here  is  t.  brave  nation,  our 
netelibor  to  the  nortii.  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  population  of  its  great  and 
powerful  n^hbor.  and  endowed  with  an 
r9tm  wnaller  percentage  of  national 
wealth  than  we  possess,  offering  by  itself 
to  SDBtain  the  entire  outlay  needed  in 
the  development  of  a  common  water- 
way— a  great  artery  of  traffic  whose 
clearance  win  be  far  more  lucrative  eco- 
nomically and  far  more  important  mili- 
tarl'y  to  this  great  Nation,  and  to  which 
we  Anaencan^  like  to  refer  as  the  bastion 
of  the  free  world  and  the  democratic 
■}->de  of  life.  Can  it  be  that  our  forc- 
ai^t,  courage  and  our  reputation  for 
taking  the  initiative  in  matters  of  this 
kind  have  sunk  to  such  a  level  that  we 
must  impose  our  lH:jY}en  upon  the  finest 
and  most  generous  and  trustworthy 
neighbor  ii.  the  world?  Are  vie  depend- 
ent upon  Canada  to  provide  for  an  Amer- 
ican Mfe  hne? 

I,  for  one.  will  not  concede  this — ^not 
until  the  entire  story  of  the  St  IjawreiKe 
project  has  been  told  to  the  American 
people  and  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives I  firmly  tielieve  that  once  all  the 
facts  are  known  and  the  total  story  is 
told,  the  American  Congress  will  nse  in 
righteous  indignation  and  repudiate 
those  who  would  have  us  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  maintertance  of  our 
own  secuj*ity  and  well-bemg. 


CoBtrols  Did  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKUkHOtMA 
IN  THB  HOtJSB  OF  REPRBSEWTATTVBS 

Thursdaa,  October  11. 1951 

Mr.  SCirWABE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  in 
feceipt  jf  a  letter  from  a  verj-  alert,  ac- 
tive, and  practical  businessman  of  Okla- 


homa City.    Without  identifying  him.  I 
am  pleased  to  qtjote  as  fiiUows; 

DEAit  CoNcacssMAii .  I  just  saw  in  ooc  of 
the  w«eUy  letters  oC'iiung  ntcromt  m;  <%egtL. 
»A  Item  ihAi  re*d>  iu  IoUowk: 

"A  still  tighter  pinch  or  Btructurai  »t«el 
for  clTinaae  la  ahead  early  cext  year.  Reason 
U  that  the  figures  ahcyw  bigger  Government 
demmixl  {or  strtictural  etee:  lor  foreigxi  mili- 
tary baacK.  and  lor  atomic  pLante.  So  new 
and  deeper  ci;t-t»acii  orcer?  wi.l  t*  usued  tor 
January.  February  and  Miu-ch  Roods  and 
bridges  wiJi  be  nil  the  hardest  by  the  new 
regiiiatior.^  OOccs,  stores:  a>oat  wlU  be 
banned,  except  In  defence  areas.  Schools: 
many  will  be  poetpcHied.  -rtourches  »ill  get 
lltUe  steel." 

It  surely  dpesn  t  look  en  rounding  '.or  our 
businesa.  Controls  did  i' .  WitiKnit  con- 
troia  there  would  hare  been  a  mere  equita- 
ble distribution  of  steel  production  and 
everybody  w-uld  have  be*n  much  happier. 
Government  cocuois  ex  use  uzmeceaury 
stockpiling  by  all  govemmenta]  a^ncica. 
Just  watch  tbe  t7nited  States  engineers  the 
Army.  HlffV:'  Atomic  Krwrgy  CoocLiruanon. 
Martttne.  Muniuons  Boar^.  and  other  gov- 
erniTienial  agencies  move  ir.to  the  reinforc- 
Ing-bar  market  atMl  start  Ftockpiiing  rein- 
torcing  bars  all  over  the  «orld  In  quaciitiea 
tar  in  excess  of  the  wildest  usaglnatiofi  of 
the  requirementa.  Ttacn.  we  wonder  why 
there  are  ahortages.  Hew  can  we  svokt 
abortagea  with  s\ich  aUpabod  fovcnxnental 
controls  and  with  sodi  gracilj  ctaimant 
agencies? 


Tke  ActMB  of  the  DepaitiacBt  »f  Ddease 
in  LJberalani{  Its  Policy  on  tbe  Release 
of  Reserves  \mSt!^Us  Tkose  «f  Us  ia 
Coafress  Who  Criticized  tJ^  De|»art- 
meat  of  Befease  fttr  Its  SliaMefal 
TreataMBt  of  Reserve  Perse— d 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

cr  PESNSTX  .AWlA 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   Rj  •PRJESENTATTVES 
Thuridav.  October  11.  1951 

Mr  VAN  Z.ANDT  Mr  Speaker  the 
recent  anno-uncement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  revised  its  program 
for  the  reteasing  of  Teservists  without 
doubt  stenxs  from  the  concerted  efforts 
of  some  of  us  in  Congress  to  correct  the 
rank  injustices  inflicted  on  Reserve  per- 
sormel. 

I  take  pardonable  pnde  in  the  part  I 
played  in  trying  to  correct  this  situation. 
as  evidenced  by  the  foEowing  statements 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
the  present  session  of  this  Congress. 

On  January  12, 1951  I  had  the  foliov- 
ing  to  say: 
AuKmcmMi.  Sccsttakiks  cv  thx  Anrr.  Natt, 

Alls  An  PORCE 

Mr  Vam  ZAKirr  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
week  a  subcommittee  ijf  .he  Houae  Comniit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
tier.  has  been  taking  testuziony  frcizn  repre- 
aentaUTca  of  t2ic  Beaerve  'Officers  Aaaociatica. 
the  Air  Force  Association,  the  AUVETS.  the 
American  Legion,  and  th.*^  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  other  ori;ajiizaticns  on  the 
q^iestion  of  the  Reserve  lompoacnts  of  our 
Defense  Establiahmci^t. 

While  I  do  nut  want  to  «3<eMc  the  ioiprea- 
ston  that  I  am  reporting  for  the  subcom- 


mittee gr  reflecting  its  views,  y«t  X  do  want 
the  membenblp  of  the  Hoow  to  kaov  tiwt 
beteause  of  the  mtehaadllng  of  the 
proeraiR.  much  bardahlp  bae  reanltad. 
uncertainty  tbat  each  reaer^e  la  faced  wltk 
today  has  thrown  both  offloers  and  maa  allka 
of  the  Army.  Nstt.  Air  Renene.  HatloiMl 
Gtiard.  Marines,  and  Coast  Otuutl  into  a  com- 
plete tail  spin. 

Two  years  tuio  I  called  to  the  attcntloii  of 
Congress  these  unfavorable  cottdltlaDS 
unong  the  Reserres  and  at  that  ttme  rer- 
ommended  that  action  be  taken  ImiiwdSstely 
by  creating  additional  Secretartea  of  the 
Army.  Nstt.  and  Air  Force  whose  sole  respon- 
slbillty  would  be  to  look  after  the  aflai/i 
uf  tiie  Reserve  componects.  My  recomiaec- 
dation.  which  was  Incorporated  in  R.  R.  MS»>, 
tntrodxKed  In  the  Elghty-flrst  Ocngraas.  w»» 
the  first  step  necesaarv  to  brtxig  about  a  oom- 
plete  overhauling  of  all  Reterre  acttvtUca 
wiUi  the  hope  of  eventually  b^iUdlng  a  atroDg 
Reserve  force.  Unfortunately,  the  IcglalatlOQ 
was  ignored  by  the  Kighty-first  Congreaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Reserve  problaa 
acvtc  today  and  thousands  of  raaerriata  be- 
ing called  to  active  duty,  tt  is  incumbecit 
upi.m  this  Congress  to  take  iizunediate  action 
in  remedying  conditions.  With  this  tbou^it 
in  mind.  I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  to  cTca><a 
additional  Secrctartce  for  the  Bsaerve  oani- 
ponents  of  our  MilitAiy  Ksta btiahmrnt.  X 
hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable  constdeiw 


On  June  7.  1S5I.  I  made  the  foBovliig 
statement  on  the  floor  cf  the  House: 

Mr.  Vaw  Zakbt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  tlw 
ccr.rerence  report  with  the  ezcepUoD  of  tlM 
provisions  that  affect  thoie  Tiilnniwi  and 
Inactire  Reserves  who  have  bacn  called  to 
."ictive  dxrty  agmtnst  thdr  own  wlsikca.  Ifct 
of  the.m  are  vetcrana  a<  World  War  n. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  by  the  IVw— 
Armed  Oe»  Tlces  Committee  we  meaibara  of 
that  committee  spent  many  hours  iHii  i— lin 
tbe  treatment  accorded  tbie  Reacrrwa.  At:er 
a  lengthy  discussicn  tbe  cotninltaBe  onaiii- 
nKAiaty  aerc«d  aa  did  Mra.  ftoacnberg.  AaiAit- 
ant  Secretary  of  Matioiial  Defeat  tt0X  tlw 
Reserve  program  bad  been  poerty  attvin- 
istered  by  the  Defense  Department  apd  tiiat 
tba  rcaerve  hbnaetf  bad  been  mistreated. 
My  pers<?n&l  opinion  is  that  the  word  **Bil»- 
treetcd"  was  mUd  and  tbat  tbe  wont  tiiat 
should  be  used  waa  'tarrored."  f«r  tt  mar* 
aptly  dcacrlties  tbe  treatment  nceartktA  re- 
serves by  not  only  tbe  Defense  Dcpartmimk 
but  r.iao  by  tbe  component  branrlwa  of 
cur  Arnked  Forces. 

After  the  House  Armed  Services 
had  spent  hours  dlarumlng  the 
lem  in  general  we  wrote  a  proviso  taito  Uw 
bill  tbat  any  member  of  tbe  Inaetli»c  or  \ci- 
unteer  Reaerres  who  scrred  for  a  partad  «€ 
12  months  or  mor-»  between  Deoemtaw  7,  KHl, 
and  September  3.  1M6.  shall  upon  apyllea- 
tion  be  rOeaaed  to  inactive  doty  aft*  he 
has  completed  12  months  cf  active  AMy. 
Wben  I  speak  al  m.n  ioartlve  or  wolWBteer 
reserve  I  speak  of  one  who  did  not  attasMI 
drills,  one  who  did  not  take  hi*  aomBier 
training  and  one  who  did  not  receive  pay 
for  beln^  a  member  at  tbe  Reaerwea.  llilB 
type  of  a  reeerve  to  one  vrtio  vae  aaUcitad 
by  tbe  various  branches  of  tbe  srmed  airv- 
ices  and  asked  to  join  a  Reserve  tmtt  artth 
tbe  tinderstandlnf  that  be  vwiM  only  be 
called  to  active  duty  ahotild  bis  country  ha- 
come  involved  In  a  natlODitl  cmergmiey.  At 
the  time  tbe  itM*i*t  wea  sottcited  for  im- 
t>ership  there  was  nothing  contalnetf  tn  imy 
Daw  tbat  permitted  the  armed  aamees  to 
call  .>um  to  active  duty.  Last  year  vtthiMit 
wbrning  the  Corxgreaa  of  the  Unttad  Stitea 
amended  tbe  Seiective  Service  Act  e<  liMS 
autboriaing  the  call  to  active  duty  ftf  any 
tyfw  of  reserve.  By  ao  doixic^  Congees  vk»- 
lated  tbe  contract  tbat  existed  liataef  tbe 
Inactive  and  Volunteer  Beae^vca  aaA  lia 
Government  of  the  tJnlted  Statea. 
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With  This  authority  the  ara«d  ••J-vlct's 
launcliM  a  program  of  ruthl««ilir  OilUng 
up  the  In«ctJT«  »n4  tbe  Volunteer  Re- 
■crrw  without  oooitdering  the  fact  that 
tlM  •T«r«««  rwenrtot  served  anr*'here 
from  2  to  5  yMf*  In  World  War  II.  The 
fact  he  had  deoontloiu,  Including  the  Purple 
BMTt.  VM  not  given  hay  conslderattun. 
Ttiert  WM  no  concern  shown  for  tte  rc- 
aar^tot  or  bla  family  n<x  I'or  his  Job  or  his 
•fforta  to  complete  his  education.  He  was 
abruptly  taken  from  civilian  life  and  the 
hardships  that  resulted  cannot  be  adequately 
tfeacrtbed  In  words. 

As  the  result  of  this  tnhuman  treatment 
the  reservist's  mind  Is  poisoned  and  his 
altitude  so  bitter  that  there  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  who  has  not  received 
ecores  of  letters  containing  violent  protests 
over  the  shabby  treatment  accorded  these 
veterans  of  World  War  II  who  made  a  stellar 
contribution  In  winning  that  conflict 

These  reservists  cannot  understand  why 
they  have  been  corscrlpted  and  thrown  Into 
combat  while  thousands  of  Organl2<?d  Rc- 
mTM  are  still  on  Inactive  duty  and  S<'lective 
Ssrrlec  is  mcnthly  lowering  the  drift  re- 
quirements During  the  month  of  July  draft 
quotas  have  l>een  lowered  to  15.0O0  and 
frankly  there  is  no  answer  to  the  ciltlcism 
voiced  by  Inactive  and  Volunteer  Reserves. 
They  are  the  victims  of  maladministration 
and  the  resulting  Injustice  that  followa  In  its 
wake. 

As  I  have  said  before  the  House  version 
Of  the  UMT  bill  provided  for  release  of  these 
Inactive  and  Volunteer  Reserves  after  12 
months  of  active  duty.  Now  we  fi'id  that 
this  conference  committee  report  extends  the 
12  months  of  active  duty  to  17  months.  In 
the  vernacular  of  the  armed  services  the 
reservists  have  been  given  another  shel- 
lacking when  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 

Mr  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr  Van  Zandt.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Gross  It  doe?  not  make  any  difference 
how  sweetly  proponents  of  this  report  mouth 
the  words  "unless  sooner  released.  "  the  fact 
BtlU  remains  that  they  have  added  five  more 
months  to  the  active  service  of  Inactive  and 
Volunteer  Reserves. 

Mr  Van  Zanot.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely rli?ht 

Last  fall  the  Department  of  the  Army  an- 
nounced a  point  system,  and  distributed  In- 
formation throughout  the  services  teUmg  the 
men  that  after  they  had  acquired  a  certain 
numl>er  of  points  they  would  be  sent  home. 
Then.  wUhln  a  matter'of  a  week,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  completely  Ignored  the 
point  system  and  the  Reserves  started  ask- 
ing the  question,  "Where  is  the  point  sys- 
tem?" The  truth  oi  the  matter  is  that  the 
Army  had  no  intention  of  putting  the  point 
syRteni  in  effect.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
a  susar-coated  promise  designed  to  quiet  the 
Reserves  on  the  eve  of  last  fall's  general 
election. 

Mr.  Pfrkins  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Ferkinb.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  does  not  agree  that  someone  In 
'    the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  drag- 
ging his  feet  concerning  giving  relief  to  tlie 
reservist? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Absolutely.  Mrs.  Rosen- 
berg in  her  statement  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  stated  the  entire 
Reserve  program  has  been  maladmlnistered 
and    the   reservlsta  poc.rly   treated 

Mr.  Vinson  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Vinson.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Uoulsiana  |Mr  Brooks],  which  is  now 
writing  a  Reserve  program,  that  if  thvre  Is 


any  Injustice  done  In  this  bill  It  can  be  dealt ; 
with  and  corrected  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  Is  on  that  subcommittee? 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Certainly,  but  that  Is  an- 
other sugar-coated  promise  because  It  will 
ta^ce  months  before  any  Reserve  program  can  ; 
be   wTlten   Into  law.  ] 

Mr.  Vinson  With  the  gentleman's  aid  I 
hope  we  shall  have  It  In  less  than  30  days. 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Already  we  have  baen  wait- 
ing and  waiting  for  18  months.  We  started 
consideration  of  it  last  year  and  nothing 
has  been  done  about  It  yet,  even  despite  Mrs. 
Rosenberg's  report  to  us  that  the  Reserve 
prosfram  was  maladminlstered. 

Mr  Vinson.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is  jiot 
trying  to  convey  to  the  House  that  the  view- 
point he  is  now  expressing  cannot  be  solved; 
we  all  recognize  the  force  of  the  well-mean- 
ing criticism  the  gentleman  Is  directing  to 
this  problem,  and  we  are  trying  to  correct  It^ 
and  will  when  we  bring  out  a  Reserve  pro-! 
gram  bill. 

Mr,  Van  Zandt.  While  It  Is  our  hope  that  v, 
new  Reserve  program  will  be  a  reality  In  the! 
near  future  we  are  losing  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity In  this  bill  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  reservists  and  to  restore  their  faltb 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Ford.  Under  the  conference  report  cai\ 
the  enlistment  of  Volunteer  Reserves,  In-« 
active  Reserves,  be  extended  1  year  beyond 
the  termination  date  of  their  contract? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  It  can  be  extended  to  July 
1  of  1953. 

Mr.  Ford.  Can  the  gentleman  give  any 
logical  explanation  of  the  right  to  extendi 
the  4-year  term  or  3-year  term  enlistment 
contract  of  a  volunteer  or  Inactive  reservist  I 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  cannot.  Being  brutally 
frank,  the  contract  that  the  reservist  ha4 
with  his  Government  has  been  ruthlessly 
Ignored  so  many  times  in  recent  months  thai 
It  appears  to  be  but  a  scrap  of  paper.  Lef 
me  say  In  conclusion  that  In  my  opinion  tb4 
great  majority  of  all  Reserves  now  on  actlv# 
duty  are  so  sour  and  bitter  over  the  treat* 
ment  accorded  them  that  upon  discharge 
they  win  never  have  anything  to  do  with  th^ 
Reserve  components  of  our  Military  Estab* 
llshments.  They  have  had  enough,  and  t 
agree  with  them. 

IXiring  House  consideration  of  the 
military  appropriation  bill  on  August  9, 
1951, 1  ofTered  the  following  amendment, 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  122  for  an^ 
102  against; 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a^ 

amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt:  ' 

"Page  53.   line  9,   Insert  '(a)'  after   'Bwt. 
604'  « 

"On  page  52.  Insert  after  line  11  the  follow- 
ing new  matter: 

"  '  I  b )  No  part  of  any  appropriation  coi|- 
talned  In  this  act  for  "Pay  and  allowance^' 
of  military  personnel  shaU  be  expended  f^r 
the  pay  or  allowances,  accruing  after  Nd- 
vember  30.  1951,  of  any  member  of  tHe 
Inactive  or  Volunteer  Reserves  who  served  c<a 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  12  months  fr 
more  In  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  period  beginning  December  ^. 
1941,  an  dendlng  September  2.  1945,  If  suob 
member  shall  have  served  on  active  duiy 
for  a  period  of  12  months  or  more  aftfr 
June  26.  19-50,  unless  such  member  sb^I 
have  voluntarily  consented  to  remain  ai 
active  duty.  j 

•"(c)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  act  or  any  other  act  shaU  9« 
exptended  for  the  pay  or  allowances,  or  f^r 
benefits  under  part  I  or  part  II  of  Veterans 
Regulation  No.   1    (a),  as  amended,   as   tHe 


caae  may  be.  of  any  member  of  the 

Force*  serving  on  active  duty  If  su  cb 

was  receiving  laenefits  under  part  I  at 

at  Veterans  Regtilatlon  No.  1  (a),  as  a_  ,    _ 

ed,   at  the  time  be  was  ordered  to  adtlve 

duty.' " 

In  support  of  the  above  amendmett  I 
had  the  following  to  say:  j 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  tbei'Ttb 
day  of  June,  when  we  consider*  d  the  ^c  in- 
ference report  on  the  Senate  bUl  No.  1,  fa)W 
Public  Law  61,  we  found  that  tl:e  confepjes 
had  agreed  to  a  period  of  17  mon-  hs  of  atft.ve 
duty  on  the  part  of  Inactive  ana  Volunteer 
Reserves  who  had  been  caUed  to  active  4v*Y 
InvoluntarUy  against  their  own  wishes.  ' 

As  a  matter  of  Information,  when  the  Httwfi 
approved  Senate  bill  No.  1,  conuaonly  calle«* 
the  DMT  bill.  It  provided  that  :he  Ina^Uve 
and  Volunteer  ResCTves  caUed  tc  active  duty 
against  their  own  wishes  would  be  required 
to  serve  12  months.  The  Senate  blU.  wh^n  It 
passed  the  Senate,  did  not  contain  any  pfovl- 
slon  whatsoever.  So  the  conferees  re<jom- 
mended  the  17  months'  period  of  service. 
During  the  debate  the  chairman  of  the  Hpuse 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  [Mr.  Vinson] 
stated  that  In  a  few  weeks  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  send  to  the  House  <^om- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services  a  bli:  provldltig  a 
new  Reserve  policy  and  that  It  would  be  cer- 
tain to  correct  any  Injustice  that  was  being 
done  to  the  Inactive  and  Volunteer  Reserves. 
The  House  Committee  on  Armec.  Services  has 
received  that  bill,  and  there  Is  aotbmg  In  It 
that  will  correct  any  Injustice  which  has 
been  done  to  the  Inactl\'e  and  Volunteer 
Reserves. 

Mr.  Vinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  11  the  gentle- 
man yield?  I 

Mr.  Van  2^not.  I  yitid  to  tlie  gentMman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Vinson.  The  gentleman  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  Is  now  con  Juctlng  Bear- 
ings on  that  bill.  i 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  That  is  correct.  ! 
Mr.  Vinson.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
prohibit  him  from  carrying  cut  the  Aate- 
ment  X  made,  that  we  could  correct  it  l|i  the 
Reserve  bill,  which  the  gentleman  Is  heading 
hearings  on  now?  i 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  can  reply  to  your  Ques- 
tion by  sajrtng  that  the  bUl  jov  have  in  >nlnd 
may  not  reach  the  floor  of  the  Hous^  for 
possibly  a  month  and  It  may  not  pasf  tbe 
Senate  for  another  month,  tn  the  csean- 
tlme  these  Inactive  and  Volunteer  Reserves 
are  being  retained  on  active   duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  la 
provide  relief  to  a  group  of  Americana  who 
served  during  World  War  n  :or  more  |  than 
13  months,  and  who  Joined  th  i  Inactl\4  and 
Volunteer  Reserves  of  our  Ann?d  Forces  with 
the  understanding  they  would  not  be  ialled 
except  In  case  of  war.     Unkiiown  to  (these 
Inactive  and  Volunteer  Reserves,   tbe  ^ Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  amended  tbe  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1948  and  provided  that 
not  only  would  their  enlistment  be  extended 
for  a  period  of  12  months,  but  they  could 
be  called  up  to  active  duty.     Blind  youltbeae 
Inactive    and   Volunteer    Reserves   attended 
no  drills,  received  no  summer  training,  or 
pay.    They  were  literally  reeerrlsts  on  Mper. 
When  Mrs.  Rosenberg,  Assistant  Secret|U7  of 
National  Defense,  appeared  before  the  Booae 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  she  confessed 
tbat  tbe  law  had  been  administered  lioorly. 
She  confessed  that  the  Department  df  De- 
fense had  treated  the  Inactive  and  Voliinteer 
Reserves  of  this  country  In  a  shameful  man- 
ner.    Yet,  they  are  still  on  active  duty,  and 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  House  wllo  baa 
not  received  a   letter,  or  numerous  letters, 
telling  him  about   the  discrimination  that 
the  Inactive  and   Volunteer  Reserves  have 
been  subjected  to  In  being  separated  from 
bis  faxnUy,   his   clvUlan    occupation,  or  his 
bxislness  while  Organized  Reserves  wfto  at- 
tended summer   training  and  weeklr  drills 
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and  receive  pay  for  tbem  remain  at  

with  tbotmnda  of  yoiong  men  of  draft  as* 
vaUlnff  tb»  streets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  my  amexulinent 
do?  It  provides  tbat  on  tbe  SMb  day  of 
November,  24  daya  befor«  CbrMaa*.  h^rante 
of  tbe  fact  tbat  no  portloa  cf  tbls  appro- 
pnatfcm  can  be  tjsed  to  pay  a  volunteer 
or  Inactive  vutim  who  haa  had  more  than 
12  months  ai  mtttw  doty  be  must  be  sep- 
arated and  returned  to  Inactive  duty.  I  cay 
to  tbe  members  o*  this  committee.  If  you 
want  to  recofnice  a  group  of  Anterlcans  wtio 
hate  already  made  their  contribution  in 
World  War  n.  and  who  are  being  forced  to 
make  another  contribution  In  world  war 
m — and  I  consider  tbe  Korean  war  world 
war  ni — and  If  you  want  to  help  the  Be- 
serTsa  In  the  futtire,  I  urge  tbat  you  pass 
this  amondment  and  return  these  boys  to 
their  homes  for  Christmas  Day  1051. 

Mr.  OooiXT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tbe  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.    Van    Zawvt.  I    yield    to    tbe    gentle - 
fnm  Rortb  Carolina. 
'.  CooLXT    Hew  docs  tbls  belp  tbe  Be- 
a.  by  cutting  off  tbeir  pay? 

Vajt  Zum.  It  means  tbat  the 
servlees  will  have  to  return  them  to 
Inactive  duty  by  Noveint>er  30.  because  they 
cannot  be  retali>ed  on  active  duty  without 

p«y. 

Mr.  OoocxT.  That  does  not  necenarlly 
have  to  follcrw.  I  tblnk  the  geatlenian's 
purpoee  Is  right,  but  to  cut  off  a  man's  pay 
seems  to  be  a  very  awkward  way  of  aecom- 
pIlBhhig  what  he  deatree. 

Mt.  Tak  Zandt.  It  Is  tbe  only  way  It  can 
be  done.  As  I  mentioned  previously  we 
tried  to  correct  tbe  Intolerable  conditions 
when  tbe  UMT  conference  report  was  on 
the  floor  but  because  of  tbe  parliamentary 
situation  amexxinients  were  barred 

Mr.  VufBOir.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleaan  yield? 

M^.  Van  2Unot.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
fitxn  Georgia. 

Mr.  Vinson.  The  effect  of  tbe  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  to  repeal  a  provision 
In  the  Draft  Act. 

Mr.  Vaw  Zanst.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  VtHaoM.  That  is  exactly  tbe  effect  of 
It.  because  the  raralt  is  that  It  will  force 
the  Department  to  do  eltber  one  of  two 
things :  Turn  tbem  out  In  12  months  or  bold 
ttiSBi  Without  pay. 

Mr.  Van  Zahst.  Tbey  will  not  hold  tbem 
because,  under  existing  lav.  miliary  per- 
jKmnel  ordered  to  actlTe  duty  must  be  In  a 
pay  status. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Ifr.  Gaoas.  If  It  bas  tbe  effect  of  repealing 
that  proTlaion  Ic  tbe  Draft  Act  it  ought  to 
be  done  anyway. 

Mr.  Van  Zanst.  Deflnttaiy  so. 

Mr.  OotTsaaT.  Mr.  CbalnBan.  win  tbe  gen- 
tlaaan  yield?  «■ 

Mt*.  Van  Zandt.  I  yield  to  tba  getttleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CovscBT.  I  am  entirely  tn  sympathy 
with  the  objective  that  the  gentleman  bas  tn 
mind,  but  I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  effect  tbls  would  have  on  the 
amad  services  as  of  today — whether  It  would 
rMaaae  so  many  aaen  tbat  it  would  make 
many  of  tbe  units  of  the  armad  senrices 
impotent. 

Mr.  Van  Zanvt  When  I  considered  Intro- 
ducing my  amendment  I  took  tbat  Into  con- 
sideration, and  tbat  Is  tbe  reason  for  estab- 
Uatatog  the  date  of  November  SO.  At  the 
it  time  there  Is  a  rotation  prtjgram 
way.  There  Ls.  in  addition,  a  program 
for  the  release  of  reserrca  under 
thla  promaa.  They  are  releaalBf  so  many 
every  month.  Anxmg  tluse  re- 
are  inactive  and  volunteer  neixiea. 
TTierefare.  on  November  30  a  great  majcrtty 


of  inactive  and  volunteer  reserves  who  were 
caUed  during  July  and  August  of  last  yesr 
will  be  released  ondsr  tlaa  IT-MOoth  pr  . 
Tlslcn  whleh  to  a  maxteom.  and  not  a  mint- 
mum.  period  of  aerviee. 

It  U  now  August  0  and  we  arc  giving  tbe 
armed  services  nearly  4  montba'  noOoe  to 
call  tip  paid  reservists  and  draftees  to  refMii^* 
tbe  Inactive  and  the  volunteer  reservists. 
TTierefore,  the  results  of  my  amendment  in 
returning  to  inactive  duty  ibe  inacUve  and 
volunteer  reserve  will  Izi  no  '»«"~--  dis- 
rupt the  Armed  Forces  of  our  ooimtvy.  It 
will,  however,  in  a  small  MtMva  lat  the 
Inactive  and  the  Voluntoar  Bsasrsaa  know 
tbat  Oongreas  recognises  tbe  shameful  treat- 
ment accorded  them  and  is  "'■^^^•'g  a  ninth - 
Inning  attempt  to  eorraet  a  situation  that 
should  have  never  develojwd. 

Mr.  Mahcn  Mr  Cbatman.  I  had  reserved 
a  point  of  order  against  tlie  amendment,  but 
it  seems  to  be  clearly  a  Umitarion  on  tbe  pay 
at  cartaln  military  persocnel  and  I  think  it 
Is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  o-der.  I  there- 
fore withdrasp  tbe  potci  or  order. 

I  ack  imaalaBOUs  consent;  tbat  all  debate  on 
thla  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereio 
dose  in  10  minutes. 

Tbe  Chaieman.  Is  there  objection  to  tbe 
request  at  the  genttanaa  tram  Texas? 
There  was  so  ob)eettoa. 
The    CHAnufAN    Wltteog    «b|SGtk)ll.    tbe 
point  of  crdcr  Is  witllftMm. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    Vinson    Mr.   Ctaairaoan.   I  wish  to   be 
reoognixed  in  opposition  to  tbe  amendment. 
The  CBAnjcAN.  The  geiitltman  from  Occr- 
gla  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Vinson  Mr  Cbatr—m.  I  hope  the 
Oonunittee  will  vote  dow:a  tMi  amendment. 
Tbe  question  propoximied  by  the  dlstln- 
gtiished  baro  txom  Wate  Ishuxi  was  very  per- 
tinent. TMa  aaaadBsact  would  have  the 
effect  absolntaly  et  practically  destroying  a 
great  many  elements,  particularly  In  tbe 
Navy. 

I  offered  this  amendment  in  tbe  ecwomlttee 
when  we  were  cntrnknmiv^  tbe  draft  bill  be- 
cause I  wiu  very  aailana  to  do  what  was  right 
and  proper  tor  the  tna<mve  and  volxnitary 
reservists,  and  I  flxed  the  period  at  mukM  at 
12  montba. 

Mr.  TowK.  Mr.  Chairmfin.  will  tbe  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  ViNsoK.  I  yield. 

Ifr.  Towi.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
was  Boe  tha  oaa  that  was  approved  by  the 
HoM*;  tkt  oaa  that  was  approved  by  the 
House  was  tbe  one  offered  by  the  gaatlsman 
from  New  Jersey  now  mtarrqgaSbig  the 
gentleman. 
Mr.  Vinson.  Tbat  Is  rl^rbt. 
Mr.  Towz.  Tbe  gentleman's  amendment 
provided  that  they  be  turned  out  If  it 
conveniant  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Vinson  Tbat  Is  right.  I 
that  statement  and  give  tbe  diath^Rdatad 
geaatlsiaan  from  Itav  Jsoay  |lfr.  Tows]  full 
cradtt,  bat  tbm  Imaa  wm  hnnght  up  in  the 
committee  at  my  suggestion. 

Admiral  Sberman  pointed  out  tbat  to  do 
whaa  Is  proposed  by  that  amendment  would 
oampU»tif  destroy  a  great  many  tmits  m 
tbe  Navy;  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
administer  without  great  miutary  dama.ee. 
So  tirikMi  we  went  to  conlerenoe  we  reached 
tbe  decision  to  limit  their  length  at  ssrvloe 
to  17  montbs.  and  the  servtsss  are  trying  to 
get  out  the  Inactive  Bssswcs  now.  If  you 
adopt  the  amendment  flCorad  by  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  the  effect  would  be 
to  force  out  Immediately  every  one  of  the 
inactive  and  voluntary  nsservlsts  who  are 
now  in  service  because  the  Aaaj  ooirid  not 
pay  them,  the  Navy  could  not  pay  ttaiu.  tts 
Air  Pcffce  could  not  pay  them:  and  certainly. 
therefore,  you  cotild  not  bold  tbem  tnvoltm- 
tarUy  in  the  armed  services. 

Mr.   Van   Zandt.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  lbs 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr   Vinson.    I  yield. 


Mr  Van  Zandt  The  gentleman  will  cer- 
tainly a^ee  thai  there  are  literally  tbou- 
sa:^d$  cf  Oreaniaed  Reserree  who  hare  not 
yet  been  called,  and  who  are  recclring  drill 
par  and  expect  to  be  called. 

Mr    Vinson     That  is  true 

Mr  Van  Zandt  Why  were  they  not  called 
Instead  of  the  Inactive  and  Vohinteer  R<!- 
serves' 

Mr  Vinson  The  gentleman  understands 
my  poeition  on  that  I  think  the  servicss 
made  a  mistake  tn  not  calling  first  the  Organ- 
Ired  Reserves  instead  of  the  Voltaitary  R;- 
serves.  But  what  this  here  would  do  la  for:e 
the  departments  to  ttam  Reserves  out  imme- 
diately, within  12  months:  and  the  effect  af 
it  wo\ild  be  that  half  of  your  Army  would 
come  cut  of  Korea,  half  of  it  would  come  oJt 
of  Germany  and  a  large  number  of  Reaervas 
would  have  to  come  out  of  the  Navy.  8o  Z 
trust  this  amendment  will  ee  defeated. 

Mr  Van  Zandt  Mr  Chairman,  win  tlM 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    Vtnscv      1  yield. 

Mr  Van  Zandt.  The  Interim  report  »u't>- 
mttted  to  the  Cnngress  by  the  Brooks  sut)- 
conmlttee  shows  that  as  of  April  1.  1»*.I, 
there  was  a  total  of  seo.OOO  Reserves  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  the  majority  of  them  are  rep- 
resented by  the  ffatlonal  Guard  divisions, 
and  the  Org&ntzed  Reserve  unlu  of  tbe  Areiy, 
Niivy.  .Mr  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  leaving 
literally  only  a  handful  of  Individuals  called 
to  active  duty  from  tbe  Inacuv*  and  Volun- 
teer Reserves. 

When  the  conference  report  on  tJie 
military  cppropriauon  bill  was  before 
the  House  on  October  5.  1951. 1  made  tJie 
following  statement: 

Mr  Van  Zandt  Mi  Speaker,  amendment 
No  4<5.  Which  is  contained  In  the  confercrce 
report,  represents  a  compromise  on  tbe  piirt 
of  the  conferees  of  both  Houses  T  appie- 
date  the  difficulties  that  confronted  tbe 
conferees,  but  I  am  not  satlffled  with  tbe 
16-month  prtsvlslon.  It  represents  nothing 
more    than    window    dreaetng 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  the  Metnbn 
of  tbe  House  my  original  amendment  jk-o- 
vlded  that  where  a  veteran  of  World  War  IZ 
was  a  member  of  the  Volunteer  or  Inactive 
ReserTes  and  wbls  called  up  against  bis  em 
wishes.  If  he  had  more  than  12  monttis' 
service  in  World  War  n  and  had  served  12 
months  in  the  Korean  war,  then  beginning 
November  30.  1951.  he  would  be  separated 
tttmi  service  becaune  no  money  would  be 
available  to  pay  his  monthly  wages. 

Mr  Scarvwxa  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  tbe  genUc- 
man  yield '' 

Mr  Van  Zajtot.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frum  Kansas. 

Mr  ScaivNia.  Here  Is  the  thing  tbat  was 
pointed  out.  and  it  had  quite  a  bit  of  merit 
to  it ;  namely,  that  many  of  these  men  about 
whom  the  gentleman  and  I  are  concerned 
have  already  been  In  12  jnontbs  or  more. 
Some  of  them  went  In  lat^~  1^ -^rriy,  so<ne 
early  in  August,  and  some  tn  September. 
The  language  of  the  bill  as  written  Is  tbat 
if  tbey  have  served  over  12  months  that 
woold  prohibit  the  uw  of  any  of  this  money 
for  paying  them.  If  this  is  adopted  right 
away,  it  will  take  2  week.s  or  3  weeks  or  a 
month  tc  process  many  of  these  men  for  im- 
mediate discharge  Therefore,  taking  all  of 
tham  things  into  consideration,  the  gentle- 
man end  I  would  not  w.ant  them  tc  be  de- 
prtvsd  of  their  pay  Just  because  tbey  have 
beer,  in  12  months:  would  we? 

Mr  Van  Zandt  They  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  pay  because  under  my  amend- 
ment they  are  not  eligible  for  separation  un- 
til after  November  30,  which  is  approximate- 
ly 8  weeks  from  this  date. 

Mr.  Scarv'wxB.  Yes.  tbey  would.  *>ttiiis- 
none  of  this  money  cculd  be  used  for  tbe 
payment  for  their  seivitms  sfter  tbe  cxptra- 
tion  of  12  months.    Seeing  that  picture,  and 
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while  ihlng»  went  on  In  cooXarciaee  that  may 
not  be  m«de  public.  I  am  not  gotng  to  moke 
any  bones  about  the  fact  that  I  did  not  Uke 
the  13-month  provialon  I  went  up  to  a  flf?- 
pre  a  trifle  higher.  This  was  the  best  we 
could  do  It  will  t&lce  a  few  days  to  get  this 
tlurOUgh.  Let  us  say  It  becomes  efTectlve  the 
lit  of  November  Then,  by  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, by  the  time  moat  of  them  will  be 
proeaMCd  out.  it  win  be  cioee  to  15  months 

Mr.  Vaw  Zandt.  I  repeat  that  under  my 
amendment  an  inuctlve  or  volun^?er  reserv- 
ist to  be  eligible  for  discharge  after  November 
30.  he  must  have  12  months  service  in  V.'orld 
War  n  and  12  months  m  the  Kor*&n  war. 

Iff.  ScuvNEB.  I  thought  all  the  way 
through  that  really  was  the  bett  we  could  do. 

Mr  Van  Zandt  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman sitys  he  tried  to  do  m  conffrence.  but. 
frankly,  here  is  the  situation  Under  existing 
law  the  volurteer  and  Inactive  res«rvisi«  ran 
be  discharged  after  17  months  of  service  un- 
less the  need  for  his  rank  or  rate  is  consid- 
ered critical  by  the  Secretary  The  compro- 
mise offered  us  eliminates  the  oOcers  en- 
tirely and  provides  that  the  17  months  under 
exist  mg  law  ts  reduced  30  days  and  made 
applicable  only  to  enlisted  personnel.  In 
ahort,  the  so-called  compromise  Is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare 

Mr.  ScaivNEK.  That  Is  what  Is  happening 
In  so  many  cases.  When  they  try  to  get 
tbelr  release,  their  category  Is  always  needed. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt    That  Is  right. 

Mr  Sc»:vNtH.  This  provision  Is  necessary 
If  the  majority  of  these  veterans  of  World 
War  II  are  going  to  be  out  any  time  soon. 

Mr-   Van  Zandt.  That   Is  right. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  your  mall  as 
well  a«  mine  has  been  full  of  criticism  from 
members  of  the  armed  services  who  arc  vol- 
unteer and  inactive  reservists  You  know  the 
story  of  their  treatment.  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  Mrs.  Rosenberg  admitted  l)efore 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that 
Inactive  and  volunteer  reservists  have  been 
ahamefuUy  treated.  Therefore,  as  a  Member 
of  this  Congress.  I  shall  not  support  any 
so-called  compromise  because  to  do  ijo  It  Is 
aitoply  ccndoaing  the  shabby  treatment  ac- 
corded Reserve  personnel  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  armed  services  cried  that 
my  amendment  would  destroy  the  services 
and  hamper  their  combat  efficiency.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  outburst  from  the  Pentagon 
I  did  a  Utile  research  myself.  Wh.it  did 
I  find?  1  found  that  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Ltnoon  Johnson's  manpower  committee  had 
studied  the  manpower  utilization  as  far  as 
the  military  Is  concerned.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose that  committee  said  about  the  surplta 
of  military  manpower?  Let  me  read  from 
the  report  of  this  Senate  committee: 

"The  offlcers  and  enlisted  men  assigned  to 
'permanent  post'  status  at  the  16  Installa- 
tions and  performing  some  type  of  over- 
head function  total  95.784.  This  Is  well  over 
five  divisions  of  men.  most  of  whom  are  pre- 
sumably physically  and  mentally  fit  for  full 
military   duty  " 

There  alone  you  have  enough  surplus  per- 
sonnel to  replace  many  of  the  Inactive  and 
volunteer  reservists  that  would  be  affected 
by  my  amtindment. 

Let  us  see  what  a  newspaperman  has  to 
say  about  the  treatment  accorded  Reaerves. 
The  Baston  Globe  and  Traveler  of  Wednesday, 
August  8.  1961.  In  an  article  by  Hal  Clancy, 
said 

"One  reason  frankly  admitted  was  becaUiie 
the  United  States  was  caught  short,  and  the 
mobUlzers  jizst  grabbed  the  cards  of  men  who 
were  not  assigned  to  organized  units." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  and  be  is  quoting 
&n  Army  ofllcer: 

•*  'Olvc  them  the  buslnesi — give  them  the 
business      That  Is  aa  accurate  quote." 

Bal  Clancy  said: 

JTTiose  words  were  said  to  me  by  one  Army 
In  an  oa-the-record  discussion." 


That  is  the  attitude  of  some  at  the  Re<^- 
lar  Establlsbment  toward  our  Inactive  vol- 
unteer Reserve. 

Then,  let  me  read  to  you  from  a  letter 
received  by  an  officer  from  Korea.  Her©  la 
what  he  has  to  say: 

"There  are  7  major  airfields  In  Japan  which 
have  a  complement  averaging  3,500  men  each. 
These  airfields  merely  contain  an  average 
of  150  personnel  engaged  in  actual  flyings 
Nonflylng  personnel  on  the  t>asis  of  World 
War  II  standards  for  these  type  airfields' 
should  never  exceed  2.000  men. 

'The  staff  ofBcers  to  command  such  alr-i 
fields  during  World  War  IT  usually  consisted' 
of  a  colonel  and   about  20  field  grade  ofB- 
cers.    Currently,  the  same  organization  has 
a  brigadier  general.  4  colonels,  and  about  30 
field  grade  offlcers. 

"These  airfields  contained  an  average  of 
about  30  flghter-bomber-type  aircraft.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  airfields  of  this  type  were 
handling  thr«*fe  times  this  quantity  of  air- 
craft with  smaller  personnel.  This  obviously 
means  that  in  Japan  the  Air  Force  has  twice 
the  amount  of  airfields  they  actually  need. 

"In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  Internal 
administration  of  Air  Force  bases  are  broken 
down  into  materiel,  personnel.  Inspection 
comptroller,  special  service,  legal.  InteUl-i 
gence.  communications,  and  public  Infor-t 
mation.  I  have  personally  seen  the  opera- 
tions of  these  administrative  functions  and 
I  would  conservatively  estimate  that  each 
section  was  overstaffed  five  times  the  amount 
of  military  personnel  required  to  do  the 
Job.  This  waste  of  manpower  nevertheless 
Is  the  standard  organization  set-up  for  every 
air  base  in  both  the  United  States  and. 
abroad,  as  put  out  by  Air  Force  General 
Vandenberg. 

"Each  of  these  airfields  In  Japan  are  satu- 
rated with  social  clubs  for  this  overstuffed 
personnel,  Including  officers  clubs,  non- 
commissioned offlcers  clubs,  airmen's  clubs, 
and  h  service  club.  The  personnel  on  these 
airfields  are  occupying  their  time  In  Govern- 
ment-operated golf  courses.  One  of  these 
golf  courses  is  maintained  by  90  Japanese 
at  Government  expense.  In  short,  the  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Japan  are  living  like  play- 
boys and  are  furnished  a  Government  homa 
rent  free,  and  are  having  their  families  and 
American  cars  sent  over  at  Government  ex- 
pense. Each  home  Is  given  a  Japanese  housa 
boy  and  a  maid." 

Now.  let  me  read  what  a  soldier  said 
Fort  Eustis.  Va.,  who  is  an  instructor  In 
military  school: 

"Since  the  middle  of  July  there  have  beei^ 
no  students  to  Instruct.  We  have  mcrelf 
jeen  reporting  to  work  every  day.  and  sine* 
that  time  we  have  been  Just  sitting  around 
waiting  for  5  o'clock  so  we  can  go  horae.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  plenty  of  surplug 
manpower  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  with 
some  efficient  handling  of  personnel,  replace^ 
ment  of  all  Inactive  and  Volunteer  Reservef 
can  be  accomplished  without  any  ill  effect  oh 
the  armed  services.  , 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  so-called 
compromise  Is  nothing  but  a  delusion  and  • 
snare  and  I  cannot  conscientiously  stand 
here  and  support  it.  Furthermore.  I  woul^ 
be  nothing  less  than  a  hypocrite  to  urge  sup* 
port  of  any  recommendatio>n  of  any  confer* 
ence  conxmittee  of  this  Congress  which  would 
In  effect  place  the  stamp  of  approval  on  t^ 
shameful  manner  by  which  the  Inacttv^ 
volunteer  reservists  of  this  country  have  bee< 
treated.  i 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of  correcting  th^ 
shameful  treatment  accorded  Reserve^ 
has  revealed  the  necessity  for  guarding 
against  a  repetition  of  the  abuses  thai 
were  permitted  under  the  present  Re* 
serve  program.  To  that  end.  CongresI 
should  immediately  pass  H.  R.  5426.  A 
bill  commonly  known  as  the  Reserve  bil$ 
of  rights 
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Preparafion  Afaintt  Danf^er  From  Rmtia 
From  Without  and  laflatioB  From 
Within 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 


or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAHiTS 

Thursday.  October  11.1951 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  prinUKl  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Nation  Marches  Forwafd," 
prepared  by  me  and  published  in  the 
October  1951  issue  of  the  American  Vo- 
cational Journal,  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association. 
Inc.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arlficle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Na'Hon   Marches  Fobwako 
<By  United  States  Senator  Lism  Hn\.) 

The  United  States  Is  today  threatene^l  by 
two  equally  deadly  farces — Russia  |rom 
without.  Inflation  from  within.  Our  iriost 
effective  weapon  against  both  Is  produc- 
tion— ^production  of  weapons  for  military 
superiority,  production  of  essential  civilian 
goods  to  prevent  bidding  for  scarce  ^m- 
modities  in  the  market  place. 

National  security  Is  the  business  of  ^ery 
citizen.  Each  must  contribute  his  maxiqaum 
usefulness  to  the  common  effort.  We  4aiut 
make  the  wisest  xiae  of  our  reserves  of  basic 
critical  and  strategic  materials,  consei^ing 
them  and  finding  new  sources.  We  (lUst 
step  up  our  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
search. We  must  Increase  our  production  of 
food  and  fiber.  We  must  gear  our  training  of 
Industrial  and  other  skiUed  workers  tq  the 
long-range  demands  of  perhaps  5,  10.  (^r  20 
years  of  armaments  and  military  budgetls. 

The  most  serious  bottleneck  to  Incrsased 
production  is  skUled  manpower.  It  take(B  far 
less  time  to  make  a  bazooka  than  to  train 
the  man  who  makes  it.  j 

When  we  put  engineering  genius  and 
skilled  worker  together  what  Is  the  result? 
Industrial  marvels  such  as  otir  cne-i^ian- 
operated  giant  excavator  with  the  work  ca- 
pacity of  2.200  mules,  but  which  tmlKe  a 
mule  does  not  stand  around  most  of  ths^day 
eating  Its  head  off.  > 

In  such  a  mechanical  Hercules  anc^  the 
trained  hand  at  the  controls  lies  mudh  of 
the  secret  of  our  country's  greatness,  ok  otir 
Industrial  and  military  sup)erlority.  ofl  otir 
atomic  supremacy,  of  our  capacity  to  'out- 
produce both  our  enemies  and  our  fllies 
during  the  last  war.  of  why  the  United  Skates 
with  but  one-fifteenth  of  the  earth's  liopu- 
latlon  produces  and  constmies  one-thifd  of 
the  goods  and  services  of  all  the  wot-ld — 
achieving  a  standard  of  livng  four  on  Ats 
times  that  of  the  average  for  all  thej  rest 
of  the  globe. 

Under  the  threat  of  all-out  war.  quite*  nat- 
urally otir  thoughts  turn  to  weapods  In 
overwhelming  ntimbers — tanks,  planes.  4^ip8. 
and  guns.  But  what  of  the  manpow^  to 
produce  them?  Already  we  have  exceeded 
the  peak  of  employment  in  World  War  I|  and 
our  defense  program  Is  still  largely 
tooUng-up  stage.  Already  the 
skUled  workers  is  felt  In  aircraft  cons 
tion.  Soon  it  Is  expected  to  spread 
manufacture  of  auxiliary  aircraft  equipfient. 
then  to  the  production  of  machine  toolq,  and 
from  there  to  the  metal  trades.  , 

We  see  important  elements  of  the  aUcraft 
Industry,  facing  the  heavy  manpowef  de> 
mands   of  defen.je   contracts,   compellod   to 
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start  up  tbtir  own  courses  for  hasty.  Inoom- 
plete  training  at  abnormally  high  tnacruc- 
tkmal  oocta.  to  be  added  in  the  price  of  the 
ptaaes  to  the  taxpayers.  We  see  a  rast  ex- 
p«MlOfi  at  IndnMrtal  training  by  the  armed 
eenlcea  at  a  oast  running  high  into  the 
millions  and  far  exceeding  the  per  studrat  ' 
cost  under  established  vocational  educatioa 
programs. 

Why  have  Uieae  thiztgs  occurred?  The  an- 
swer Is  simple.  Under  our  heavy  debt  load 
the  drive  for  nnmnaxf  has  aamettmee  csrt 
diRrcCion  to  ih»  vtnds  and  atrtick  In  the 
vroog  plaeea— Mmck  at  oar  kmg  range  plans 
for  vocational  edueat&on  akmg  with  an  edu- 
cational needs.  Too^  many  Americans  in 
civilian  life  remain  unskilled.  Our  pool  of 
skilled  manpower  is  not  stifllclent  to  meet 
both  military  and  cirlllan  needs.  The  pinch 
will  become  man  severe  as  the  defenae  pace 
increases. 

The  last  war  jnxTved  once  again  toe  essen- 
tiality of  the  taatroBMnt  laakar.  tiM  metal 
wcrtmr.  the  maditiilst.  the  drmftaman.  the 
scientific  farmer,  the  eflcient  houaewlfe.  the 
derk.  and  the  canner.  Following  the  war. 
Senator  Waltis  Qmome*  and  I  and  other  co- 
sponaors  introduced  and  pressed  to  paasage 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  prorlding  for 
a  great  expansion  of  our  vocational  educa- 
tion program.  Unfortunately,  the  funds 
voted  each  year  have  fallen  short  of  the 
amount  authoriaed  by  about  one-tblrd. 
roughly  $10.000.000 — a  drop  in  the  bucket  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  lees  than  adequate 
training  today  under  emergency  programs 
being  launched  by  the  Armed  Foicea  and  de- 
fenae plants.  How  much  wiser  and  leas  costly 
It  would  have  been  to  step  up  training  under 
our  regular  vocational  education  program 
that  contributed  11.500,000  essential  worfceri 
to  the  last  war  effort. 

Our  intelUgenoe  sources  tell  us  that  Russia 
and  her  satelUtea  are  feverishly  working  to 
train  large  numbers  of  skilled  workers,  in- 
structed by  highly  trained  vocational  teach- 
ers taken  out  of  last  Germany  since  the 
last  war.  The  maatera  of  the  Kremlin  know 
all  too  well  that  their  c^iance  of  sucoeas  in 
their  cold  war.  a  major  hot  war  or  the  long 
range  stmg^e  for  world  marfccta,  depends 
upon  maximum  eflkriency  In  maas  produc- 
tion. 

The  Senate  has  made  determined  efforts  to 
Increase  the  funds  for  vocational  education 
but  each  time  the  House  has  remained  ada- 
mant, saying  we  couldnt  afford  to  spend  the 
money. 

And  yet.  ri^t  under  our  noses  Isy  the 
greatest  source  of  financial  help  for  Ameri- 
can education  ever  dreamed  of — a  fabulous 
treasure  of  undersea  oU  off  the  coasts  of  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  and  Louisiana.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxm 
has  held  in  two  famous  decisions  that  the 
oU  belongs  to  the  people  of  all  48  States, 
these  three  SUtes  with  the  help  of  trtg  oU 
eompaniea  has  ptished  through  the  House 
of  BepreaentaUves  a  biU  to  take  all  the  oU 
for  thcsBselves.  The  bill  wotild  hsve  Con- 
gress make  them  an  outright  gift  of  the  oU. 
estimated  aa  being  worth  at  least  HO.OOO.OOO,- 
COO  at  preaent  prfces. 

I.  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  hare  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  rcqtitre 
that  the  royalties  from  this  public  oU  re- 
source shall  be  paid  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  used  for  education.  This  ia  the 
policy  that  Congreas  foUowed  In  the  MorrUl 
Act.  providing  grant*  of  public  land  for  the 
establishment  at  our  magnificent  system  of 
laud-grant  college*-  Applying  the  same  pol- 
icy to  this  great  new  "land  resource"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  wotild  t>e  like  plscing  an  oil 
well  In  the  back  yard  of  every  vocational 
wttoiA,  grammar  adkool.  hlgik  Khool,  and 
coPege  in  Amertoa. 

I  have  been  Jotnad  la  tiM  Introduction  of 
the  ~OU  for  Sdtieatlaii'*  aaaMKlment  by  Sen- 
ators DoomJtM,  of  niinola.  Kiraova.  ot  Tea- 
lloasa.  or  Oregon.  Nbelt,  of  West  ytr<- 


glnia.  Toarr,  of  New  Hampahtrs.  Heiiwwgs, 
of  Mlssotirl.  Bekton,  of  Oonneetleiit.  Hum- 
PHsrr.  of  Minnesota.  Cravxz.  of  New  Mailiii. 
Lehmeak,  of  New  York.  MmuT.  of  Moeta&a. 
my  colleague.  Senator  Spaskmait.  and  Con- 
gressman Mtkz  UAirsnxu).  at  Montana 

Xv«ry  teacher,  every  parent  luiuwa  the  da»- 
perate  flnandal  coadltioo  of  education— of 
vocational  selioola.  pammar  arhocih.  high 
achqols.  and  colleges. 

This  oil  offers  education's  big  ctiance — 
the  means  given  by  Providence  without  taxes 
for  ■"**""g  a  large  part  of  ed\>catlon'»  press- 
log  needs.  It  is  America's  Ug  chance  to  poll 
away  from  illiteracy  and  educational  defi- 
ciency that  has  caused  the  rejection  of  over 
SOO.OOO  young  men  t>y  the  armed  servifles 
since  Korea — the  eqidvalent  of  17  InXsalrj 
divisions 

As  one  educator  recently  put  It.  "Tb*  ■»• 
tion  marches  forward  on  tbe  feet  of  little 
children  "  The  royalties  from  this  oU  nmst 
be  \ised  for  their  education — in  every  Btate 
in  the  Union. 

The  "Oil  fca*  Education"  anoendment 
shotild  have  the  active  support  of  every 
parent,  every  teacher,  ^d  vocational  in- 
structor, every  educator. 

Borroa's  Noxx. — Senator  Hnx  is  coauthor 
of  the  Vncatto^a  EdticaUon  Act.  TV  A  Act. 
Hill-Burton  Baapltal  Act,  and  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Act. 


MacArthur  the  Stalwart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OXlAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRMBTTATIVES 

Thursdav.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Tulsa  Daily  World,  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  en- 
titled MacArthur  the  Stalwart."  which 
I  thuafc  worthy  of  oiu-  senotis  considera- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  quote  this  editorial, 
as  follows: 


MacAKTHtnt  TME  axsLvrArr 

Straight,  hard-hitting  American  ism  had  a 
field  day  when  Oen.  Dmigias  MacArthur  spoke 
at  Cleveland.  He  aaade  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  State  DapaxtmBBt  aad  the  gesMcal  am- 
duct  of  aflairs  andMBk  ont  a  solemn  mmlnK 
that  the  United  States  Is  dtpptag  iBlo  tataU- 
tarianism.  He  was  direct  asfd  almaal  aqilctt 
in  his  allusions  to  th*!  national  admluistra- 
tlon  and  the  leaders  of  our  time:  they  had 
wasted  the  fruits  of  victory  in  World  War  II 
and  lost  for  this  country  much  of  lu  prestige 
and  opportunity. 

The  general,  since  his  aiiaimiy  return  to 
this  country  from  Japan,  ha*  asiiriasiirt  his 
distriBt  of  current  leadsaMp.  Npw.  he  be- 
comes specific.  The  tlaae  ak  which  he  spoke 
was  significant.  The  Japanese  Treaty  was 
up  In  San  Francisco:  the  war  was  raging 
anew  in  Korea:  RooiAa  wm  abowlttg  Its  daws 
and  teeth  all  around.  Tlie  general  was  a 
powerful  part  of  the  Japanese  renalsaanoe: 
as  conuaander  in  chief  in  the  occupied 
country  and  the  chieftain  on  guard  in  the 
CMent,  he  eserciaed  pown  and  influence  in 
impelling  tiM  Jkpancaa  toward  peace  with 
the  UiUted  States  and  piogiem  toward  west- 
ern conceptions  and  ways.  His  removal,  un- 
der the  circimistances  of  today,  now  appears 
more  reprehensible  and  dangerous  than  It  did 
at  the  time.  The  practical  adoption  from 
grim  necessity,  of  the  MacArthur  plan  for 
ending  the  war  is  now  In  sight.  His  recall 
at  a  motit  critical  time  still  stands  oat  as  one 
of  the  major  blunders  of  all  history. 


General  MacArthtir  put  Into  strong 
his  feeling  that  the  United  States  Oovem- 
mant  has  become  too  pcttemallstic.  The 
domineering  conduct  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, its  interference  In  domestic  ajrairs 
under  the  pretext  of  international  urgency. 
Its  dtipnetttnn  toward  appeasement.  lU  fal- 
tering on  China,  all  came  In  for  attention. 
The  general  put  the  matter  In  striklnc;  tight 
by  saying  that  the  Det>artment  now  seems  to 
regard  Itaelf  as  a  prime  minlstery.  superior 
In  all  aSakia  and  tceddiesome  in  detaU. 

One  big  Item  of  miscruidance  in  nstlon&l 
affairs  was  the  quirk  disbanding  of  the  army 
after  World  War  11.  That,  with  the  diplo- 
matic blunders  now  in  painful  evidence. 
made  a  good  basis  for  the  general's  charge 
that  the  administration  aiid  its  various  lead- 
ers can  nc  longer  be  trusted. 

The  situation  called  for  stem  rebutke.  and 
Genera!  MacArthur,  with  iL.fluenc€  and  pres- 
tige undimmed  by  most  deplcx-able  treat- 
ment, ts  a  natural  and  con\'incing  spokes- 
man. With  each  succeeding  appearance. 
General  MacArthur  reaches  closer  into  the 
core  of  American  thought  The  pro  and  anti 
MacArthiu'  sentinsent  caiuiot  long  remain 
unexposed  What  he  l»  saying  should  have 
been  the  basis  of  our  national  thought  and 
actions  all  of  the  time.  It  is  Jtut  too  bad 
that  It  has  to  be  called  to  public  attention 
at  this  late  period,  but  better  said  than  left 
^insald  with  the  hope  that  it  will  reach  into 
the  conactence  of  the  people. 


PoUski  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE;  JR. 

or  MASsACHcsrrrs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT18 

Thursday.  October  11.  1951 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
Pulaski  Day.  a  day  of  great  significance 
not  c^nly  to  persons  of  Polish  descent  and 
Polish  affiliation,  but  also  to  the  ^uneri- 
can  people  as  a  whole.  For  that  reaatm. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  some  re- 
marks which  I  made  on  the  radio  re- 
cently in  connection  » ith  the  observance 
of  Pula.ski  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Caaacia  Pulaski    Scloikx  co'  LisErrT 

Rlatary  knows  few  men  of  the  callt>er  of 
rfiflmlT  PttlaikL  Hero,  patriot  axid  soldier 
of  liberty,  he  crossed  oceans  and  continents 
to  give  vivid  expression  to  the  spirit  and 
phlloaophy  of  freedom. 

Before  he  was  aS  years  old  Pulaski  played 
a  gallant  and  leading  part  in  the  heroic  ef- 
fort of  his  country  to  save  the  Courland 
ftmlme  from  the  onslaught  of  the  Rus- 
sians. From  I'WB  to  1772  when  orTsnlxed 
reelatance  had  been  crushed  by  the  Invaders. 
CastnUr  Pulaski  organised  and  led  a  Itand  of 
Polish  patriots  in  what  would  be  known  in 
modem  warfare  as  an  underground  guerrilla 
operation. 

Eventnally,  when  he  realized  that  Rus- 
sian oppceaalon  had  become  too  organized  to 
defeat  by  guerrilla  methods,  he  erscaped  from 
his  native  land  to  seek  assutanee  from  the 
outside.  He  Journeyed  from  Germany  to 
France  to  Turkey  and  further  seekii^g  to  in- 
terest others  in  the  cause  cf  freedom  for  bis 
Polish  countrymen 

Unfortunately,  no  aid  was  fortheomlng 
from  a  Europe  which  was  not  yet  ready  for 
democracy,  and  whan  the  turn  of  events  in 
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asutber  pan  of  ibe  wdrld  op«ned  to  him  the 
poMJbilUy  of  conMKTiltm^  bla  grest  talents 
to  the  c&UM  u(  liberty.  Pulaski  joined  the 
American  revolutionary  torcrn. 

Pulaaki'c  bapUam  of  fire  took  place  in  the 
battle  of  BraadynrlDe.  and  Bhortly  thereafter 
In  recognitloQ  oC  hla  heroic  exploits  he  wa« 
{ornuliy  coaimiwloned  Brigadier  General 
and  Coir.mander  of  the  Horse.  Trenton  and 
Fleming: on  were  scenes  of  even  frreater  valor 
by  0«neral  Pu'asjLi.  and  by  the  time  he  fell 
mcrtaliy  wounded  at  the  sie^e  of  Savannah 
he  Lttd  succeeded  In  writing  into  the  history 
of  the  United  States  a  saga  of  patriotism 
almost  unbelievable  m  sx>pe. 

Castmlr  Pulaslcl.  early  missionary  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  has  bequeathed  to  all  of 
us  a  stirring  example,  ageleas  and  priceless. 
In  our  twentieth  century  eflorti  to  estab- 
lish a  free  and  democratic  wcild  we  would 
do  well  to  take  notice  of  that  example  and 
thereby  gain  liisplratlun  for  the  momentous 
task  of  International  mlsslcnary  work  In 
which  our  N&tlon  Is  now  engaged. 

In  paying  our  rtspects  to  the  memory  of 
Caslmlr  Pulaski,  we  are  acknowledging  our 
natlontl  debt  to  the  father  of  the  United 
States  Cavalry,  to  one  of  Oeorge  Washing. 
ton's  most  tnxtted  associates,  to  the  Inuepld 
commander  of  "Pulaski's  Legion,"  to  a  fore- 
most soldier  of  liberty.  His  was  the  cause 
of  freedom.  It  .'.-t  our  present  cause  and 
eternal  cause  of  decent  human  beings.  la 
Its  steadfast  purstilt  lies  the  best  hope  of  re- 
deeming thoke  who,  like  the  Polish  people 
today,  suffer  under  the  heel  of  alien  op- 
pression. 


Tke  PrcsHlcBt's  Ezecntire  Order  on 
Centorthip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THl  SHNATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11,1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  opposing  the  President's 
Executive  order  for  the  censoring  of 
news,  together  with  a  letter  to  me  from 
John  A  Creviere.  of  De  Pere.  Wis.,  d.ited 
October  8,  1951,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  botxi  on  the 
same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, letter,  and  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtSCDOM  Oa  CZMSoaSHIP? 

I  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  John  A.  Crev- 
iere, editor  of  the  De  P»p«  Jotimal -Democrat. 
of  De  Pere.  Wis..  Uie  text  of  an  open  letter 
which  is  being  printed  in  this  week's  issue  of 
hla  newspaper,  rightly  protesting  against  the 
president's  action  in  his  recent  Executive 
order  on  censorshi]}.  A  great  many  Aiaeri- 
cans  feel  that  this  lixecutlve  Order  No.  10290 
can  r«sult  in  the  loweruig  of  an  iron  curtain 
over  tnformatiou  alMut  our  Federal  Oo\ern- 
ment. 

I  have  already  Ucnifted  titat  I  for  one  feel 
as  our  people  do.  ti:iat  the  President  err«.>d  la 
^  his  action.  I  thlnlt  that  this  order  co.istl- 
tutM  a  violation  of  freedom  of  lufcrmation. 
•nd^bat  it  lays  tht  t>asis  for  a  tremendouii 
co^P>4qk  of  uf&cial  bltmders.  errors  of  com- 
tlsaton  and  oimsaiQO  by  defense  and  non- 
4Mvnae  agencies. 

I  believe  that  tJ;«  open  letter  published 
in  tat  De  Pere  Joui  nal'Democrat  reprt tents 


views  which  are  sharpd  by  most  of  the  news* 
papers  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  American  newspaper  profession  ba4 
never,  in  my  Judgment,  betrayed  the  con- 
fidence cf  the  American  people.  It  would  be 
the  last  sotirce  in  the  world  which  would 
want  to  Impair  America's  internal  security* 
Its  correspondents  have  died  on  tte 
twttleflelds  as  have  our  American  flgfat 
men.  It  has  fought  notable  battlca  fqr  lit 
erty  from  the  days  of  Paul  Peter  Zcoger  oni 
ward. 

During  World  War  H.  It  abided  by  th# 
directives  of  Ofllce  of  Censorship  In  a  model 
manner. 

But.  Mr  President,  we  are  not  In  a  state 
of  total  war  today,  thank  Ood.  And.  while 
our  men  are  dying  In  Korea  In  what  ha« 
beei.  mistakenly  called  a  "police  action",  n« 
ca^ie  has  been  made  for  a  closing  down  of 
America's  basic  freedoms  because  of  that 
conflict. 

For  that  reason  I  loined  with  most  of  the 
other  Republican  Members  of  the  Senate  ia 
the  statement  placed  in  the  CoNCSESsiONAt 
Record  on  September  30  denouncing  the  ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  silence  any  op- 
position. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  offered  by  the  ]\uiioc 
Senator  from  Ohio  |Mr  BaiCKxa),  S.  2180.  fo» 
repeal  of  the  censorship  carder,  will  receive 
prompt  consideration,  and  thus  will  wipe 
Executive  Order  No.  10290  off  the  statut* 
books. 

Mr.  Creviere 's  open  letter  states  clearly  the 
case  for  Information.  It  points  out  the  dan- 
gers Intrinsic  In  this  order,  principally  the 
likelihood  that  every  bureaucratic  blunderef 
will  wrap  a  cloak  of  "top-confldentlai '  ovef 
his  actions,  and  thus  prevent  the  people  froES 
knowing  the  truth. 

It  is  "the  truth  (which)  eets  men  free  * 
Let  us  not  lose  our  right  to  read  the  truth, 
the  complete  truth.  In  America  s  press,  while 
observing  sensible  voluntary  safeguards  to 
protect  our  real  military  secrets. 

The  forthright  editorial  from  the  Tuesday, 
October  9.  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Hew» 
further  describes  the  Inconsistencies  of  the 
Presidents  approach,  as  revealed  by  the 
latter '8  press   conference   remarks. 


JOUINAL    PtJBIJSHrNO   Co., 

De  Pere,  Wu..  October  t.  1$51. 
Senator  Aucxanoki  Whxt, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senato*  Wilet  :  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion last  week,  publications  devoted  several 
thousand  columns  to  informing  Americans 
of  the  heritage  they  enjoy.  In  pubbclBlng  the 
celebration  of  National  Newipapar  Week. 

National  Newspaper  Week  came  Just  aftet 
President  Truman  released  his  unparalle)e4 
executive  order  setting  up  censorship  in  ap- 
proximately 80  Government  bureaus  not  con- 
cerned with  the  military  aeeurity  of  ouf 
country.  We  are  in  agreen»nt  with  editor* 
and  publishers  all  over  America  that  the 
President's  order  is  a  definite  threat  to  the 
constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

We  have  se<;n  the  ridiculous  extreme  td 
which  this  order  can  be  carried.  This  In  the 
OfOce  of  Price  Stabilization  directive  to  sup< 
preis  Information  that  might  prove  to  be 
"embarrassing"  We  hold  this  to  be  bu| 
a  disgusting  sample  of  the  liberties  whicH 
will  eventually  be  taken,  even  though  thl4 
particular  order  was  cancelled  by  the 
dent. 

Without   a  complete  definition   of 
and    a    sharp    rein    on    irresponslbU 
holders,  the  President's  order  can  easily  make 
mockery  of  our  precious  freedom. 

We  feel  It  essential  that  action  be  Inune- 
tflately  taken  by  our  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  Pi-esident's  order  be  re- 
voked or  cancelled  by  act  of  your  bonorabl« 
tKKty.    This  is  not  a  plea  for  special  prlvUs^, 


he  Pi«it4 

3f  tenaJ 
le  oaoa4 


but  a  demand  to  continue  to  bring  the  tk-uth 
to  the  people. 

It  is  cmr  sincere  hope  that  you  win  Arlve 
to  see  that  this  directive  is  not  allowed  to 
remain  as  ottdal  policy  In  the  capital  of 
our  country. 

Sincerely.  I 

JoBx  A.  Caifuiu. 

{FVom  the  Chicago  Dally  Hews] 
Tanclzd  TatTXAJr 

In  his  press  conference  last  week,  {^resi- 
dent Truman  revealed  an  extremely  muddled 
mind. 

The  major  part  of  the  conference  wa$  de- 
voted to  a  dlACUsslon  of  bis  recent  order  to 
claaalfy  security  information  m  all  Oofem- 
m:nt  departmenu.  It  began  with  tike  Pas- 
Ing  out  Cf  a  written  statement  tntMUlfd  to 
clarify  the  order  and  promising  to  amehd  It 
If  it  doean  t  work. 

The  original  order  that  was  the  basis  of 
discussion  extended  to  all  Government  de- 
partments the  duty  of  classif3rlng  sectuity 
Information  as  confidential,  secret,  or  i  top- 
secret. 

This  process  has  been  weU  sta Tillrtwfl  for 
years  in  the  military  branches  and  the  $tate 
Department.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, of  cotnrse,  has  operated  under  the 
strictest  of  military  riiles  concerning  tiifar- 
mation,  thotigh  the  Commlaslon  is  not  an 
Integral  part  of  the  military  establishment. 
The  Justice  Department  naturally  has  jcon- 
fldentlal  flies  relating  to  the  investicatlfn  of 
crijaes. 

The  controversy  that  has  arisen  ovet  the 
President's  order  cmten  around  the  duee- 
tlon  of  whether  the  same  ajttexa  sboufcl  be 
extended  to  other  department*— to  aU  Gov- 
ernment departments,  in  fact.  ■ 

The  explanation  has  been  that  defenaa 
activities  cover  so  large  a  scope  that  any  de- 
partment may  have  incidental  functions  in 
relation  to  projects  that  utight  to  be  kept 
secret  from  the  enemy. 

Truman's  formal  sUtement  dealt  with  this 
subject  without,  however,  rnaktTig  it  clear 
why  secret  Information  la  likely  to  reaca  the 
variety  of  departments  covered  in  the  ^der. 

Answering  reporters'  questions,  the  ftreai- 
dent  launched  out  wildly  in  sev^otd  new  di- 
rections, r 

Asked  what  had  prompted  tha  daba^ble 
order,  he  said  it  was  the  publieaUon  of  sev- 
eral specific  articles.  In  every  fa»**»"r4  Uke 
material  had  been  provided  by  a  depart^aaat 
already  empowered  to  claarily  its  infofma- 
tlon.  I 

He  also  objected  to  the  publication  of  tome 
air  maps  that  had  been  provided  the  V^ah- 
Ing  press  by  the  Civilian  Defense  DepartMOt. 
The  articles,  however,  had  come  tromtlM 
military  or  the  Atomic  Energy  nnmmlBMiii 

When  this  was  pointed  out,  the  Prcaident 
declared  that  the  press  otight  not  to  hgimt 
such  material  no  matter  who  provided  it. 
This  was  a  new  departtue  fantastically  ir- 
relevant to  the  order  he  had  oeen  defending. 

If  a  responsible  Government  agency  pro- 
vided a  piece  of  news  for  publication,  how 
could  all  the  editors  in  the  country  ba  «s- 
pectad  Independently,  tut  simulUoeiousjy,  to 
agree  that  It  wae  <ftu>gerous  and  decide  to 
suppress  it?  Reporters  thought  this  Qould 
not  be  reasonably  expected. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Truman  stuck  toi  ttM 
proposition  that  If  editors  were  suffleiitttty 
patriotic — as  patriotic  as  himaelf.  foi  te- 
aCance — they  would  all  agree  not  to  irint 
dangerous  information  even  if  the  )olnt 
Chtaffa  of  staff  had  Issued  It. 

The  President  laailliiliii  i  i1  around  in  con- 
tradiction and  irrel^fancy  to  such  an  eltent 
that  after  the  Interview  had  ended  JoMph 
Short,  the  press  secretary,  had  to  la^ie  a 
statement  getting  him  off  the  hx>k. 

This  atatanent  said  publislert  ail^t 
rightfully  aanoM  it  la  aafe  to  puiUah  litar- 


mation  from  feepnnsllils  sources.  Cidzena 
receiving  military  Information  from  un- 
qualified and  irrespoQilbU  aotirces  should 
be  careftil  about  using  it. 

With  which  everybody  must  agree. 

MeanwhUe,  Mr.  Truman  had  made  an  ex- 
hibition of  confusion  in  his  mental 
that  is  truly  alarming. 
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A  Banker  Looks  at  His  Scpervisor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vosutiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdai .  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  fiftieth  anniversary  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Su- 
pervisors of  State  Banks,  held  recently  in 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  C.  Francis  Cocke,  of  Roa- 
noke. Va..  delivered  an  address  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  classic  in  its  field.  Its 
title  is  "A  Banker  Looks  at  His  Super- 
visor." 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Cocke  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, the  highest  honor  that  can  be 
bestowed  by  those  who  manage  and  serve 
our  unique  but  highly  successful  system 
of  independent,  dual  banking  In  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Cocke,  as  a  native  of  Roanoke,  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar.  as 
president  of  the  First  National  Exchange 
Bank  of  Roanoke,  and  past  president  of 
his  State  bankers  association,  and  as  one 
of  Virginia's  most  active  leaders  in  civic 
affairs,  has  long  held  my  admiration  for 
his  arcomplishments,  as  well  as  my  deep 
pcnooal  affection. 

The  St.  Louis  address  of  the  new  ABA 
president  summarizes  in  dispassionate 
and  constructive  commentary  the  occa- 
sional differences  of  opinion  which  arise 
between  banker  and  supervisor,  and 
suggests  means  by  which  improved  rela- 
tions t)etween  them  could  contribute  to 
sounder  banJcing  in  this  Nation.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RctxHiD  the  text  of  Mr. 
Cocke's  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoao, 
as  follows: 

A  Bankks  Looks  a  His  Sxmxwmtm 

(Address   by  C.  Francis   Cocke) 

When  your  gracious  invitation  to  meet 
with  you  was  extended  me  by  your  able 
president,  the  first  thought  that  popped  into 
mind  was  What  on  earth  can  I  offer  a  group 
of  supervisors  of  State  banks?  His  invita- 
tion was  so  persuasive,  however,  that  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation,  and  I  acoepied. 
My  understanding  of  the  technical  aapects 
of  jrour  work  is  too  limited  for  me  to  venture 
on  such  a  subject.  Tou  deal  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  banking  laws  daily;  and  al- 
thoiah  I  am  a  lawyer  by  tratntng .  I  could 
•eana^  ImP*  m  prepare  for  and  iBteiligent- 
ty  dlacataa  the  banking  laws  of  even  a  few 
States  tn  the  time  at  my  disposal.  It  oc- 
«■•  to  me.  however,  that  you  might  be 
tnaarasted.  and  perheps  find  something  of 
value,  to  a  brief  r^um4  of  a  banker's  view 
of  supervision  and  supervisors.  I  think  it 
does  us  all  good  on  occasion  to  learn  bow 


the  other  feUow  regards  us  and  our  work. 
On  such  a  subject  I  feel  qualified  to  speak, 
for.  through  the  je&rs.  I  have  had  many 
intimate  contacts  with  supervisors  and  sat 
across  the  desk  from  examiners  on*  many 
and  many  an  occasion.  But  noore  than  that. 
I  have  heard  the  complaints,  justified  and 
unjustified,  that  have  l)een  leveled  at  ex- 
aminers, as  I  have  mingled  at  State  and  ne- 
Uonal  gatherings  of  bankers. 

As  I  thought  about  what  I  might  say  to 
yoa.  I  was  struck  by  the  parallel  in  our  ob- 
jectives and  the  mutuality  of  our  interests. 
Our  cofimoa  objective  is  safe,  soimd.  service- 
able baattlig — strong  banks  and  a  strong 
hanking  system,  dedicated  to  an  enlarged  and 
adequate  banking  service.  Immediately 
came  the  thought  that  the  contribution  su- 
pervision can  make  toward  that  objective  Is 
largely  niaaeuiad  by  the  caliber  of  the  su- 
pervisors and  thetr  staffs.  At  once,  the  dl- 
Tergence  In  methods  of  selecting  super- 
visors, came  to  nund ;  Ijj  10  Stites,  the  gov- 
ernor makes  the  appointment;  in  31  other 
States,  be  docs  so  with  the  approval' of  one 
house  of  the  legislature:  In  5  States,  appoint- 
ment is  by  a  State  board:  and  in  2  rerrxain- 
Ing  Instances,  selection  Is  by  popular  elec- 
tion. Whatever  the  appointive  method,  one 
fact  stands  out:  the  average  tenure  of  office 
Is  too  short,  the  position  is  all  too  insecure. 
Permit  me  at  this  point  to  make  one  paren- 
thetical observation.  In  34  States  the  bank- 
ing department  Is  a  separate  tmlt  of  gov- 
ernment: in  14  States  It  Is  not  a  separate 
unit  but  is  merged  with  some  other  depcu^- 
ment  of  the  State  orgaalaatlon  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  any  one  department  should 
be  aeparate  and  apart  from  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  State  organization,  (t  would 
be  t>anking:  its  independence  should  be  pre- 
enun«it.  I  am  son'^r  to  say  thatvta^my  own 
State — 'Virginia — the  banking  department  Is 
aeC  up  as  a  part  of  the  State  corporation 
commission,  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
dlvtiton  of  ti&nking  reports  to  the  commls- 
■lon.  His  authority  Is  limited.  Someday  I 
hope  to  see  a  change  made.  I  realise  that 
It  is  not  within  your  power  to  change  these 
constitutional  functioiu  of  State  govern- 
ment, but  It  is  a  reform  wt'  should  be  con- 
templating. 

Inevitably,  then,  my  thinking  turned  to 
the  compensation  aspect.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  will  genoally  be  borne  by 
them.  I  tliink  you  will  fiiKl  that  bankers 
everywhere  will  agree  that  supervisors  and 
their  examiners  are  tisually  ill  paid.  These 
bankers  recognize  that  to  obtain  what  they 
want  from  bank  supervisors  and  from  exam- 
inations, these  positions  must  be  filled  by 
men  of  real  capacity — men  with  keen,  in- 
cisive, analjrtlcal  minds — men  with  percep- 
tion and  perspective.  To  obtain  such  men 
with  present  pay  scales  is  weU-nigh  impos- 
sible in  today's  market.  In  fact,  you  must 
l>e  hard -put  to  even  maintain  yotir  staffs 
numerically. 

I  might  elaborate  considerably  on  these 
twin  problems.  It  Ls  in  the  interest  of  the 
bankers  as  well  as  the  supervisors  that  im- 
provement be  sought  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments and  salaries.  It  is  not  a  condi- 
tion to  be  changed  overnight,  however,  for 
the  remedy,  if  there  Is  to  be  one.  lies  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  your  respective  States. 
Enlightened  bankers  will  lend  their  influence 
and  support  to  the  alleviation  of  these  weak- 
nesses in  otir  supervisory  system.  You  can 
and  should  expert  all  peariMa  preosure  to 
secure  more  adequate  coaqMaastlon  for  your 
examiners:  smd.  indirectly,  you  'will  be  im- 
provuig  your  own  situations.  These  prob- 
lems are  not  susceptible  of  direct  action  on 
your  part,  nor  by  me;  hence.  ^J  should  like  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  certain 
aspects  of  supervision  which  you  can  do 
something  about  right  now  and  in  sc  doliag 
heighten  the  respect  for  supervision  aud  thus 


create  &  more  favorable  atmosphere  for  : 
Ing  cur  legislative  requests. 

With  you  I  rejoice  that  the  examiner  Is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  "detective."  to  be 
dealt  with  at.  arm's  length.  We  have  mMle 
frvat  strides  in  achieving  mutual  undOT- 
ttanding  and  developing  greater  cooperatloa. 
With  Increasing  infrequency  do  we  find  M- 
aminers  whose  approach  to  each  examina- 
tion is  one  of.  What  can  I  find  to  crltlclae 
in  this  bank?  There  Is  stUl  room.  Imw- 
ever.  for  further  Improvement.  Many  ex- 
aminers and  some  supervisors  might  well 
take  a  leaf  from  the  salesman's  book  with 
profit  to  themselves   and   to  banking. 

No  American  can  be  driven  into  cooperm- 
ticn.  On  this  score,  bankers  are  true  Amer- 
icans. They  resent  the  idea  of  supervlidon 
even  when  acknowledging  Its  need — and 
stire'y  the  horrible  record  of  bank  closings 
in  the  twenties  and  thirtlee  clearly  empha- 
Kiaad  this  need,  in  a  banlting  system  com- 
prlssd  of  UtOHsands  of  individual  banks. 
Ifevertbrtass.  tbe  idea  of  retrinaentation  la 
abborrent  to  the  banker.  Consequently,  the 
"Tjlg  rtlck"  approach  only  makes  matters 
worse  and  is  to  be  avoided.  We  jvist  natu- 
raUy  .-esent  coercion.  Supierviaors  aj2d  exanx- 
Iners.  then,  should  adopt  the  salesman's  ap- 
proach and  "sell"  their  product  on  its  merits. 
Such  an  approach  involves  an  appreciation 
of  tiie  other  fellovr's  \newpoint  and  scrupu- 
lous avoidance  of  unnecessary  provocation. 
Perhaps  nothing  upsets  the  bank  executive 
more  than  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  report,  which 
be  must  present  to  bis  directors,  that  lists 
criticisms  and  adverse  loan  claasiflcatlone 
that  the  examiner  never  disciissed  with  him. 
If  the  criticisms  are  sound,  he  resents  not 
harlng  had  the  opportunity  to  take  prompt 
corrective  action;  if  they  are  ill-founded — a 
fact  that  could  have  been  developed  by  dis- 
cussion in  the  bank — respect  for  the  exam- 
iner and  for  supervision  reaches  a  new  law. 
The  cardinal  rule  for  an  examiner  should 
be  to  get  his  facts  first,  and  such  facts 
can  scarcely  be  developed  without  diactisslon 
of  the  matter  with  the  bank  executive. 
Moreover,  the  simple  element  of  courtesy 
dictates  that  the  officer  be  advised  of  the 
exanUner  s  views  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  offer  an  explanation  or  additional  facta 
In  extenuation.  The  report  should  take 
cognizance  of  such  discvissii^n  by  citing  the 
explanation  or  at  least  the  fact  of  the  officer's 
disagreement  with  the  finding,  when  such 
is  the  case. 

Another  source  of  irritation  Is  the  tendency 
of  too  many  examiners  to  pull  out  the  book 
and    cite    violations.      So    often,    when    the 
banker  undertakes  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
the  logic  and  reason  behind  the  rule  or  regu- 
lation, he  find£  the  examiner  no  better  posted 
than  he  Is.  except  for  the  knowledge  that 
KtKh  a  limitation  exists.     Most  of  our  laws. 
i-egulations.    and    administrative   rules    were 
developed    out    of    sad    experience    and    are 
founded  on  jour.d  concepts.     It  should  be 
part  of  the  bank  examiner's  training  to  be 
well  grounded  In  the  "ralson  d'etre"  of  the 
laws,  regulations,   and  orders  that  It  is  his 
respoBsatttty  to  enforce.     Moet  of  us  yield 
to  reason,  even  when  we  don't  feel  that  our 
particular  situation  warrants  the  prohibition. 
Kiamlners  naturally  employ  ratios  as  rtilas- 
of-thumb    for    expressing    various    relation  - 
ships,  and  that  is  wholly  proper.     Some  ex- 
aminers, however,  come  to  regard  ratios  as 
important    per   se — almost    sacrosanct.      In 
these  recent  postwar  years,  loan  volume  has 
been  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  in  ex- 
amination reports  and  in  letters  froni  bank 
supervisors.    Likewise  considerable  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  inadequacy  of  capltaL 
When  18  loan  volume  too  high''    What  con~ 
stitutes  adequate  capital?     These  quastloiis 
are  reaxinlscent  of  the  words  of  a  popWiar 
song.  "How  deep  \s  the  ocean,  how  hUfi  Is 
the  sky"     Whether  loans  are  too  htgh  cr 
capital  too  low  is  not  simply  a  mattac  ei 
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xmiteft.  It  to  «icp«nd«nt  upon  a  variety  ot 
factors,  (ucb  &*  tbc  cXukTAcva  aiKl  compo»i- 
Uon  and  quaUty  ol  U>e  portioiko.  tb«  deixiait 
uructurr.  Lh«  capactt;  of  man*«em«nt.  uid 
IccAi  iLu<i  generai  ecooomtr  conditions  at  th* 
tioM  ajid  LI  prcKpcct-  Thce«  ar«  matt«ra  f'lsr 
{l(ftemuu«tuai  in  \ikt  caa«  ol  each  inoiT^ctuai 
bauc — orruaiUj  no  avera^;*  to  an  adequate 
gUMte.  An  avara^  Inciixlea  cxtr«m(e — like 
tb*  BDua  with  bix  fact  in  thr  £r«  and  bto 
head  en  a  hioefe  of  tee — a  atattotician  might 
say  that  on  ih«  avcrace  he  waa  ccin{ort£.t>ie. 
So  I  m;  beware  of  making  a  fetish  of  raiioa. 
di  the  contrary,  use  them  for  their  true  ]iur- 
po5e— aa  danger  fla^a — and  tupport  your  <TJt- 
Icisms  with  ccmpetest  an&ly&to  of  the  ;p«r> 
ticuUx  situauon. 

SUll  another  irritant— and  a  wholly  un< 
neceaaary  one — to  the  tendencT  amor^  ao 
many  exainii>ers  to  overemohaaiae  technical 
excepuona  and  matters  of  minor  importance. 
II  superrtoKMi  to  to  enjoy  the  whoieaome  re- 
spect cf  bankcra.  then  It  to  esaenual  titat 
examiners  dlattngMiah  betwee'i  the  truly 
ttyn<ft<-ant  and  the  rclatlveiy  lnconaequ«n- 
ttai.  That  to  one  reason  why  I  unre  that 
esunlners  be  men  of  pen.<«ctiTe:  men  with 
a  proper  senae  of  Talues.  who  will  not  detract 
irom  the  vaJtM  of  their  reports  by  cluttermg 
It  up  with  matters  of  slight  ccnse<iuei)ce. 
Usually  the  mere  mention  of  such  feat\.,res 
during  the  courae  of  the  examination  will 
be  Bufflcient.  Only  when  continued  diixe- 
gard  and  th#  cumuJatiTe  effect  reflects  u|3on 
management  to  it  worthy  of  being  hroijght 
to  the  attention  ot  directors.  Bankers  simply 
cannot  avoid  placing  less  Talue  upon  the 
examination  and  having  ivss  respect  for  the 
e.Tamlners  when  trlTia  are  ^)  dignified 

As  part  of  his  )ob.  the  examiner  must  In- 
quire Into  the  expre«s  opinions  on  all  pfcases 
of  a  bank's  operations.  Generally  he  Is  as 
well  qualified  tc  do  thU.  as  are  most  bankers. 
The  attirude  with  which  he  approaches  the 
Job.  howerer.  to  all-important,  for  notnlng 
18  more  irritating  than  the  occastcnal  exam- 
iner wh4}  poees  as  an  expert  in  all  fields.  If 
he  !«  tl<-^niatlc  In  hto  Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacktng.  he  will  arouse  resentment  even 
when  he  to  right.  In  other  words,  it  ts  not 
the  act  ttaelf — the  opinion  expressed — but 
the  manner  In  which  it  to  done  that  draws 
the  hanker "■  criticism. 

nnally,  tho>ugh  It  to  so  obTlous  as  to  re- 
quire no  elaboration,  none  of  us  likes  to  he 
tokl  how  to  run  otir  own  business  I  am  sure 
that  supervtoors  generally  recognize  that  no 
phane  of  thetr  work  requires  greater  care 
than  recognition  and  obeerrance  of  the  tea- 
uotis  line  of  demarcation  between  the  btaik- 
cr*!  reaponaibility  for  operating  the  ba&l:  and 
the  examiner's  reaponslbllity  for  pointing 
out  weak  spots  and  unsound  policies.  In  hto 
discuaslons  and  in  his  report,  the  examiner 
should  exercise  extreme  care  not  to  Ir.vade 
the  proTlncc  of  management.  Failure  tc<  hew 
to  the  line  In  this  respect  will  invariably 
Impair  the  dot*  worllag  relatlonahip  that 
holds  maximum  beaeflta  for  both  biLnker 
and  supertiaor. 

Have  I  sounded  twduly  critical.  g<ntle- 
meo?  Have  I  OTerstatnl  the  case?  I  ata 
cure,  aa  I  have  tsOUed  off  theae  cocapialnia 
of  hanJMrt.  ycu  have  recogzUxcd  men  oa  your 
staffs  who  fUl  the  bill. 

Tou  know  the  men  who  del^ht  In  "crack- 
ing down*'  on  ~that  ao-and-ao";  men  irho«e 
ssie  approach  to  asj  situation  to  to  bIu<lgeoa 
their  way  throtigtt.  Baukers  arc  humai.,  and 
they  react  In  human  fashion.  They  can  be 
persutided;  they  will  yield  to  reason  and  fact; 
teit  tiiey  have  just  enough  mule  in  thiim  to 
talk  at  an 7  attempt  to  drive  them. 

Tou  know  the  mea  who  rush  away  tuna  aa 
wumtnatlon  the  vtrj  ftnt  momeht  they  can. 
vbo  bft-i*  no  time  to  dlacusa  their  ficidlnga 
With  tb«  exccuuve  oOoen  and  poaalbiy  dl- 
.Tet.  aomc  of  theae  same  men  will 
ithlng  cnuciuns  in  their  rt porta. 
rhoUy   unws.Tanted    Inferences    and 


cite  matters  that  could  ha^'e  been  explained ^ 
in  a  moment  if  the>-  had  been  but  mentioned. 

Tou  recognise  tae  ex.%mlner8  who 
prone  to  cite  chapter,  page  and  verse  at 
the  slightest  prohibition,  yet  wbf^vtMB  ttM 
banker  seeks  a  fuller  xindersxaainy  at  Vam 
principles  m^olTed.  can  do  no  more  than 
fail  back  on  the  cliche:  "That's  the  law.  I 
didn't  write  it;  it  a  merely  my  Job  to  cite  it.* 

Familiar  to  all  of  you  to  the  exjunlner  who 
is  "hipped"  on  ratios  &nd  regards  any  d«vt»-; 
tlon  from  the  average  aa  the  sign  of  an  tm> 
pendlLLg  dljsafter  rather  than  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  further  investlgatton. 

Yuu  knew  wpU.  I  am  sure,  the  eza^niners 
who  regard  the  failure  to  obtain  a  title  ccrtAf* 
icate  on  a  real -estate  loan  as  a  cardinAl  ilR. 
and  a  sure  sign  of  Incompetent 
yet  who  fall  to  recogniae  an  o' 
tlon  of  loans  to  the  same  line  o£  industry 
and  upon  the  stock  of  same.  ■ 

Finally,  there  s  the  boy  who  knows  all  tb»| 
answers.'    He  can  come  up.  inatanter.  with  a 
pat  solution  to  every  problei»— ao  clever,  you 
can't  help  wondering  bow  he  can  be  content 
with  hto  job. 

Yes.  I  am  sure  you  reeofnlae  all  of  these 
characters.  They  impair  the  eflecilveness  ot 
examinations,  and  they  lower  respect  for 
supervision.  It  to  for  thte  reason,  and  not 
because  I  relish  the  role  of  critic,  that  I 
have  spoken  so  frankly  thto  momlag.  Let 
mc  say  this,  too,  lest  my  remarks  be  miainter- 
preted :  I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  fine  men 
who  serve  as  bank  examiners.  It  would  be 
most  remiss  of  me  not  to  pay  tribute  to  tha 
re!narkable  Job  that  they  are  performing, 
particularly  under  handicaps.  The  majority 
of  examiners,  faithfully,  ably,  and  tactfully. 
are  making  substantial  contributions  to 
banking. 

Perhaps  I  might  have  "pulled  my  punches" 
somewhat  had  I  not  felt  that  the  <^"«**mKonr 
of  which  I  have  l^en  speaking  were  sts- 
ceptlble  of  prompt  corrective  action — action 
wholly  within  your  control.  I  am  confident 
that  these  soiirces  of  Irritation  can  be. 
promptly  alleviated.  In  spite  of  tlie  fact  that 
you  are  grossly  overburdened  In  many  in- 
stances: In  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  turn«t 
over  and  the  lure  of  more  remunerative  fleidK' 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  capable  men  just 
are  not  to  be  had;  in  spite  of  these  and  oUier 
difficulties  In  your  way.  I  feel  that,  working 
with  only  the  material  In  hand,  you  can  effect 
tremendous  Improvement. 

My  suggestion,  first  of  aO.  is  a  bit  of  ln~ 
service  training  that  would  stress  tlie  mu- 
tuality of  interest  of  banker  and  examiner 
and  would  pcint  out  the  weaknesses  in  the 
approaches  and  attitudes  that  I  have  dto- 
cussed  thto  morning.  In  such  a  program.  X 
would  urge  that  the  "why"  of  certain  law^ 
and  repi.i'ations  be  emphaslxed.  that  ratiod 
and  rules-cf-thumb  be  relegated  to  thels 
proper  sphere,  and  that  the  importance  ox 
assembling  the  facts  p>roduced  by  tliorougli 
analyB.s  as  the  ba.<!ls  for  criticisms  be  taughc 
and  practiced  The  eflectiveness  of  suctx 
training  will  be  enhanced  by  subsequent 
•cmtlny  of  reports  of  examination  and  cloe« 
obeerrance  of  the  men  themselves  for  evi- 
dences of  the  sort  of  things  I  have  mentioned. 

Secondly.  I  would  supptemmt  this  in- 
aervice  training  with  all  poMtble  outside 
educational  facilities,  Including  university 
extension  courses;  state  association  confer- 
ence schools;  classes  offered  by  the  American, 
Institute  of  Banking:  and,  for  those  who 
ooukl  qualify,  the  work  ot  The  Orsduata 
School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers  and  similar 
schools.  I  wish  to  congratulate  3rou  on  the 
progreaa  you  have  mlready  cuule  in 
your  examlnertu  It  to  gratifying  to 
many  of  them  attending  these  confi 
and  schools.  I  want  to  endorse  thi 
moat  heartily.  . 

Fundamentdiiy.  examinations  and  supers 
vtoion  should  be  corjstructive.  Better  trainedl 
and  better  Luformed  exam.ners  wUi  undouM« 
edij  contribute  to  this  end.    Maximum  ra^ 


suits  can  be  achieved  only  throogii  eooprra- 
mutual  respect  and  unde -stacqing. 
nd  eanrntDera  work  toward  that 
goal  when.  In  islwsnllke  fashion,  they 
take  pahM  to  explain,  to  analya*.  and  to 
manfaal  facts  so  that  bankers  will  feel  kn- 
■tralaed  to  accept  tlie  obvtotis  coactaanM. 
Logic  and  mcxral  stiackm  will  win  nMfajreal 
victories  than  any  other  approach:  If  jnot, 
then  most  likely  the  facts,  logic,  or  sales- 
manship fell  short  in  some  respect.  I  say 
most  likely,  fcnr  there  are  astrcBM  cx^p- 
tlons.  There  are  bankers,  too,  with  daUger- 
oualy  swollen  loan  portfoUoa  and.  woefiully 
inadequate  capital  sUutUwee — beaAcers  sore- 
ly in  need  of  guidance:  and  that  to  what  ihey 
should  receive— guidsknce  rather  than  ifrbl- 
trary  demanda  and  dogmatic  reqiiireiaants. 
It  to  with  these  banks  that  a  tlme-c  onsusfilng 
sellijag  job  to  most  important;  it  la  with  tJAMa 
banks  that  supervisors  can  make  ;heir  Wg- 
cat  contribution. 

Banktt  and  auperriaor.  each  in  hto  pwn 
sphere  working  toward  the  goala  of  a  strc^iger 
hanking  system  offering  lapttyreil  henklng 
aaiileea,  have  much  to  oitar  eiich  cither. 
Qreatv  understanding  and  mutt;al  restiect 
between  them  will  bring  tbeee  goals  nrudi 
cioeer  to  rcaliaation. 

In  bringing  thto  talk  to  a  coccluak«i.  I 
wish  to  close  with  a  statement  made  to  tour 
association  by  our  good  friend  H.  Earl  Cook 
while  he  was  superintendent  of  bankt  of 
Obla     iir    Cook  said: 

"It  to  then  our  responsibility  as  i  uper*<sors 
to  cooperate  with.  ratlMr  than  to  doml^Ata. 
management;  to  guide  rather  than 
to  Interpret  the  lawa  governing 
as  liberally  aa  those  laws  and  statutes 
mlt;  not  to  take  the  place  of  manage 
b;it  rather  to  be  constructive  hilp  to  the 
end  that  depositors  may  have  better  pro- 
tection, stockholders'  Interests  be  jveserved. 
and  the  needs  of  the  communliy  be  beat 
served." 

If  my  remarks  tiUa  morning  are  laterprcted 
as  an  effort  to  encourage  a  mutital  under- 
standing  among  the  supervisor,  hto  e:(am- 
Iners,  and  the  banker,  and  my  presence  here 
aa  a  mark  of  ray  reepect  and  high  regard 
for  you  and  your  fine  orfanistions  and 
staSk>  ttoen  a^  vMt  will  have  betn  heQ)ful 
as  w^  aa  moat  pleasant.  I  ihaiik  you  for 
the  privUsge. 


RaciaJ  Segregation   Under  titt  Lxchtttzt 
•f   Stttdeats    Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAilKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMF'HREY 

or  MIMNXSOT* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITID  STATES 
Thursday.  October  11,1951 


Mr  HUMPREY.     Mr  Presl* 
unanimous  consent  to  bare 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
entitled  'Defeating  Our  Purpos 
appeared   in  the   New   York 
Wednesday.  September  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  it 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t 
M  follow 


DnruTiKc  Otm  Ptraros 
A  group  of  SS  foreign -exchan 
who  bad  been  brought  to  the  U: 
to  study  during  tbe  coming  year 
to  climax  an  "orientation  course 
University  with  a  trip  to  the  1 
one  of  the  studenta  were  white  a 
dark-akinaed  Panamanians  W 
vekiped  that  tbe  two  could  not 
•ame    hotel    in    KnoxrlUe    as 


»ert.  t  ask 
jrinte^  in 
1  editorial 
es,"  which 
Tunes   of 

e  editorial 
le  RSOOKD. 


;e  studenta 
uted  Btatas 
vecif  about 
at  Indiana 
VA.  FUty- 
id  two  were 
ben  it  de- 
stay  at  the 
:hc    51    be- 
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cause  of  racial  segregation  In  the  capital  of 
the  TVA.  the  SI  retUMd  to  make  tbe 
trip.  Net  result:  53  foreign  students  will 
fail  to  see  one  of  thto  Natkxi's  mos~  impres- 
sive achievements:  the  rigidity  of  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  United  States  will  have  been 
sharply  demonstrated  to  53  inquiring  minds: 
and  53  youngsters  who  might  even  yet  be 
enthusastlc  friends  of  America  in  the  17 
countries  to  which  they  will  return  have  been 
given  a  bad  taste  which  it  will  be  dilBcult  If 
not  Impossible  to  eradicate. 

The  student-exchange  program  can  be  osm 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  building  up 
permanent  good  will  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  We  think  that 
Congress  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  it 
diaetlcally  cut  the  approprlattaa  for  thto 
purpose.  Tet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
dark-skinned  students  from  Asia  and  Africa 
have  bad  unpteaaant  and  embittering  ex- 
perleneee  directly  due  to  th<;  segregation 
practiced  in  'various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  They  cannot  tw  expected  to  know 
tbat  segregation  to  Sghting  a  losing  battle  in 
this  country,  or  to  realiae  ttiat  that  battle 
to  necessarily  a  slow  and  tough  one.  While, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  wipe  out 
tlon  overnight,  tbe  responsible 
could  by  careful  planning  and  skillful  guid- 
ance pretty  well  prevent  the  opportunity  for 
embarrassing  Incidents  from  artoing.  It  to 
eaeential  that  great  palito  be  taken  to  do  so; 
for  every  colored  student  who  to  humiliated 
While  a  guest  of  our  country  to  all  too'likaly 
to  go  home  an  enemy  latber  than  a  trtaatf 
of  the  United  States. 


Preteatation  to  Kentucky  of  tbe  First  Post 
Oftce  at  Daaville,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 


or  ^KKTtTCKT 

Of  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11.1951 

Mr.  UNEWRWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoRD  the  text  of  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Dr.  William  Jennings  Price,  of 
Danville.  Ky..  and  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  of  the  first 
post  office  at  Danville.  The  small  build- 
ing stood  for  many  years  on  West  Walnut 
Street,  where  Ephraim  McDowell  Memo- 
rial Hospital  recently  purchased  for  its 
new  addition  the  land  on  which  the  old 
post  office  was  located.  necessitettBf  its 
removal  and  appropriate  restoratkm  on 
Constitution  Square.  This  shrine  is  a 
symbol  of  the  aim  of  service  to  the  people 
to  which  the  post  office  was  dedicated 
from  its  origin. 

Dr.  Price  is  a  former  Minister  to  Pan- 
ama, and  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Kentuckians  of  the  day.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recoeo  the  edi- 
tor's note  of  the  Danville  Advocate  and 
the  text  of  the  inspiring  address  by  Dr. 
Price. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
together  with  the  Introductory  note  by 
the  editor  of  the  Danville  Advocate,  as 
follows : 

(Bbrobs  Nora.— The  address  of  presenta- 
ttaa  on  Monday.  August  SO.  of  tbe  flist  post 
of  the  AHegheny  Itountatna,  by 


Dr.  WUIiam  Jennings  Price,  of  Danville,  and 
Washington.  D.  C  .  at  Constitution  Square. 
on  behalf  of  tbe  Danville  and  Boyle  Ck)unty 
Historical  Society,  to  the  Oommon wealth  of 
Kentucky,  to  reproduced  herewith  in  ftilL 
Or  Price,  for  over  8  years  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  ot  tbe  United 
States  to  tise  Republic  of  Panama, 
law  bcfe  before  entering  the  ill|iliBaaHii  i 
ice  and  for  16  years  lectured  In  law  at  the 
Centre  College  Law  School  and  Oeorgetown 
University.  Waisblnftoai.  O.  C.  A  graduate 
of  Centre  College,  be  has  bad  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  tbc 
doctor  of  laws  and  political  sdence  by  the 
University  of  Panama.  Be  uegotlated  ttaa 
in^wrtant  Utfevra-Prtee  Treaty,  among  otber 
things  eiebnBCtBK  Inportant  lands  and  priv- 
Ueges  erttli  Vaaama.  Dr  Price  aleo  oocducted 
tbe  negollaltnue  reaulting  m  Panama's  be- 
mmlnc  the  Sist  nation  in  the  vrarld  to  toin 
tbe  United  States  m  declaring  war  on  Ger- 
many. After  an  unrurpaaeed  record  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  Dr.  Price  for  a  number  of 
years  accompilsited  important  legal  work  for 
the  Umted  States  Government.  He  was  a 
visitor  in  DanvlUe  during  the  past  week.  lira. 
Henry  Jac^aon.  correspoztdlng  secretary  erf 
the  Danville  and  Boyle  County  Historical 
Society,  which  sfwoeosed  tbe  pom  aMee 
preeentation  project,  amul  aa  ebnlOMB  of 
the  program  committee.) 

"The  soul  hath  Its  merchandise: 
I  barter  curl  for  curl  txpon  that  mart." 

And  its  merchandise  in  founding  an  empire 
of  the  ftllsfbenlrn  has  been: 

"The  sense  ot  gallant  chivalry; 
The  silken  strength  of  will." 

The  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  in  Its  elev- 
enth edlUun  said: 

**The  settlement  and  development  of  that 
part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Alle- 
giieny  Mountains  has  prolMbly  been  ttie 
notable  feature  of  American  htotory  since  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1783).  Ken- 
tucky was  the  first  settlement  in  thto  im>ve- 
ment." 

The  WUdmnem  Roed  was  marked  by  Daniel 
Boone  In  lltS  and  was  passable  only  tor  men 
and  horses  until  1796,  whan  the  State  mada 
it  a  wagon  road. 

"IXiring  this  period."  says  Kerr's  htotory  at 
Kentucky.  "lT75-«a.  Danville  was  the  moat 
important  road  ecntw  in  Kentucky.  The 
Wilderness  Trail  Inartlng  directly  to  thto  place 
poured  out  Its  stream  <tf  settlers  to  be  acat- 
tered  over  the  country." 

Some  of  the  darly  Important  sequences  of 
thto  stream  of  settlers  poured  out  from  Dan- 
vUle  m  Kentucky  said  the  tote  Senator 
Chapman  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  was  "the  conquest  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  under  the  liiadewblp  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  and  the  esMaaloc  of  American 
influence  southweetwarAy  panng  the  way 
for  the  Loutolana  Purchase." 

The  inspiration  and  dogged  cieterminattcn 
to  add  thto  vast  unplre  to  the  then  narrows w 
confines  of  wiuto  was  America  may  be  said 
to  have  surged  tlvough  the  EngUah.  Scotch, 
and  Scotch- Irtsh  settlers  of  the  real  America 
and  to  have  originated  In  the  hlatorle  to>vn 
of  Dimvlile  in  Kentudcy. 

The  recognition  of  what  wan  the  genuine 
America  of  that  day  waa  recorded  in  the 
Old  Kentucky  Gaasette,  the  first  newspaper 
west  of  the  AUeghenles,  when  the  adv»- 
ttoement  of  lettirs  awaiting  ca  1  In  the  Eton- 
vllle  poet  a&m»  bMldded  one  addressed  to 
Thomas  Knight.  .America. 

Through  whatever  port  this  letter  from 
Europe  came,  the  post  office  suthoritles  In 
charge  knew  that  If  It  was  to  reach  the  ad- 
dressee, then  Danville.  In  Kentucky.  In  all 
that  vast  area  consprtolng  Amwlca.  waa  the 
one  point  to  be  vtUShmA. 

"MuK^e  stretches  to  the  All«>ghenies,"  said 
'America  lies  beyond." 


The  prestige  and  usefulness  of  mail  serv- 
ice have  been  recognized  through  the  cec- 
tuilM.  The  name  of  postmaster  was  used 
to  designate  the  schola.'s  of  Merton  College. 
Oaford.  The  Postmaster  General  In  Britain 
Is  a  membo-  of  the  Priry  CouncU  and  of  tbe 
Cabinet.  He  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  in  the  United  States. 

"From  the  e.arliest  times."  says  the  en- 
eydopedla.  "the  speedy  dispatch  of  me&sas;es. 
letten.  etc.  was  attained  by  relays 
of  men  and  borses  stationed  at  regular  inter- 
raU."  Ttam  tbe  use  of  these  t:tations  ha>e 
cone  to  OS  tbe  words,  post,  post  ofbce.  fxietal. 
postage,  postchatse.  post -baste. 

Tb*  carriers  became  known  as  Royal  Mes- 
eengers.  Tbe  beginning  of  the  post  cfSce 
system  in  America  originated  in  1692  among 
the  colonies  when  a  royal  patent  was  given 
Thomas  Neale.  Single  individual  posts 
among  the  seaboard  colonies  preceded,  but 
only  a  few.  The  Wilderness  Road  was  typi- 
cal. There  were  ttie  men  and  homes  with 
tbe  pack  saddle,  precursors  of  the  pony  ex- 
press of  the  West,  followed  by  the  Conestoga 
or  eoeered  wagon,  by  the  stagecoach,  by  the 
steamboat,  mail  train,  and  the  airplane 

What  an  eager  gathering  of  the  pioneers 
there  mu5t  have  been  each  mallday  in  the 
oW  flrst  post  olBce  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 
wUbcb  was  Danville  in  Kentucky.  What 
r«iatie<!liig  together,  what  romance,  what 
tste-change  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

From  the  confines  of  these  old  logs  come 
mcnMi'les  as  appealing  and  tender  and  fra- 
grant as  tbe  eloquence  which  distinguished 
tbe  puiptt  and  courtroom  and  the  conven- 
tlon  baU  of  these  other  log  structures  on 
thto  (Welsiger)  Court  and  Constitution 
Square  where  we  stand  today:  come  memo- 
ries as  vibrant 

"As  the  winds  come  when  forests  are  rended: 
As     the     waves     come     when     navies     are 
stranded." 


A  KeatUDklan.  it  waa,  who  described  the 
beneAeeneas  of  thto  jsostal  instrumentality  so 
eloquently  that  It  has  been  carved  above 
the  architrave  of  tbe  handsome  and  costly 
buUdlng  In  the  capital,  from  which  Its  far- 
flung  activities  radiate. 

It    to   here   quoted : 

-The  Poet  OfBce  Department  In  Its  cease- 
leas  labors,  pervades  every  channel  of  com- 
merce and  theat«»r  of  human  enterprise  and 
while  vtoiting  as  it  does  kindly  every  fire- 
side, mingles  with  the  throbblngs  of  almost 
every  human  heart  in  the  land.  In  the 
amplitude  of  its  beneficence.  It  mlntoters 
to  all  clhnes  and  creeds  and  pursuits  with 
the  same  eager  readiness  and  with  equal 
fullness  of  fidelity  It  is  *he  delicate  ear 
trump  ttirough  which  alike  nations  and  fami- 
lies and  leMated  Indlviduato  wbtoper  tiictr 
Joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  convictions, 
a:id  their  sympathies  to  all  wbo  Itoten  for 
their  coming  " 

Danville,  the  recognized  capital  of  tbe 
dkHllft  of  Kentucky,  was  the  western  capital 
at  Wtogtela.  while  Kentucky  remained  a  part 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Here  the  first  educa- 
tkmal  institution  was  inaugurated.  It  was 
here  that  statehood  vtoj  wrested  from  Vir- 
ginia. Here  the  conventions  were  held,  which 
resulted  finally  in  the  achievement  of  "the 
first  great  a<rt  of  self-government."  the  adop- 
tion of  the  State  constitution  of  1792.  Bere 
the  first  court  of  higher  Jurisdiction  was 
established.  ""ITie  Wilderness  Trail,  leading 
directly  to  thto  place,  poured  out  Its  stream 
of  settlers  to  be  scattered  over  the  country" 
(Kerrs  Kentuclcy.  p  298).  Its  claim  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  \he  Commonwealth"  to 
meritortoiis.  and  :■  ::inues  to  be,  as  In  t 
early  days  of  Ken-uciv  htotory,  a  center 
cultun;.  of  wealth,  snd  of  activity  In 
things  upon  which  only  can  be  built  tbe 
greatness  of  a  proud  people's  government 

From   official   ietters   from  the   Post 
Department  in  1940  these  excerpts  empha*««e 
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the  cca-.yle'.*  oflcl*!  r«c.">rd  »utIior:ty  for 
tiie  con:entioa  t.im  live  ftrs:  poe'.  o3^e  la 
Ker.iucky    wa    Mta'Jltsh«<l    at    Oimville    In 

"An  act  of  ifie  United  Statea.  approved 
Fftjruaj-y  au.  17«2.  directed  thai  fr<im  and 
aXt«r  itxr  first  day  ot  Jur.e  179*^  a  poiit  road 
be  est* b;.  •  ;  rmon  Ricamond.  Va.,  •  •  • 
t<)  Dan  .f  .  KeriiucJty  •  •  •  Tbat 
act  IS  it.t  earUeat  araiiabie  record  irf  con- 
texnpiated    pc*;**   »er\;ce   t^.   Ken'.uclty." 

"Tb*  records  «iiow  that  under  date  of 
Aucust  20.  1792.  tbe  Pt.>stxnaster  (General 
(orwaraed  to  Thcmas  Barbee  a  commiiision  as 
pMtiBMtw  At  DacvUle.  Ky  *  *  *  There 
iB  ao  tXtWrton  m  Poat  Office  Depertment 
records  erf  an  earlier  eaiabUahment  of  a 
puac  oSkaa  In  Kentucky." 

Danville  laAea  pride  in  the  fact  tii;»i  Ben- 
Janxiu  Franiiia  was  in'imateiy  aaiwciated 
vltb  the  developmeat  of  thm  United  States 
Po«ta2  Service  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  &.-:!t  Pt3(tuna«r«r  Oenerui;  that  ols  finan- 
cial and  admln;atrattv«  wliKlom  contributed 
to  ibe  esi,&bUahnicat  a:id  growth  of  an 
agency  LUat  now  numbers  ita  activities  by 
the  ^ullion  and  counts  Us  budget  In  billions 
Of  dollara — greater  In  scope  than  that  of  ail 
■urcp«  combined,  takes  pride  m  that  Gen. 
TboauM  Bat  bee  waa  !U  arat  postmaster  and 
tbat  among  tb?  occupants  of  the  cfSce  waa 
Um  gnm.1  surgeon.  Xphraun  MrDow<U. 

On  bshalf  ot  the  DanvllU  anci  Boyle 
Countjr  WOttohcMi.  Society.  I  pieser:  to  the 
COBunonwealth  of  Kentucjcy  throuiih  you. 
Itoa.  Henry  Ward,  cotnmlasicner  ot  ccn- 
servation.  as  the  head  of  the  depiirtment 
of  the  State,  which  has  dene  aod  is  doing 
Mrtl  (plendld  work  in  preoerTli^  historic 
lAndmarka.  this  structure  of  logs,  as  genuine 
as  the  Kentucfey  forest  from  which  they 
came  and  a  signpost  of  all  that  is  most 
worthwhile  in  the  simplicity  of  virtue  In 
m^Tx  and  Stat*  and  Nation 

Whl>  claimiiix  al!  the  noble  "flints  •  to 
which  D&nnile  an<l  Boyle  County  arc  so  gen- 
erously entitled,  they  stand  at  atteiitlon  as 
"America  Arst '  paeaes  by  today  in  <Jie  pro- 
cession of  nations  on  a  new  trail  in  tbe 
vrilderness    of    international    relatlonahlpe: 

"Not  treading  again  in  the  old  worn,  bloody 
pathway,  which  ends  inevitably  in.  chaua 
ax:d  diaai^ter.  but  ttiaslng  a  new  trail,  along 
which,  plecae  Qod.  other  nations  wiU  follow 
Into  the  new  Jecusalem  where  war  will  be 
no  mere.  S<jnieday.  some  nation  most  take 
that  path  unless  we  are  to  lapse  into  bar- 
barism and  that  honor  I  coven."  said 
Aahton  Oldham,  "tor  my  beloved  America. 
And  so  in  that  spirit  and  with  thei^e  he  pes 
I  say  with  all  my  heart  and  scul.  'America 
flrsf  " 


TW  VtiiM  of  Hm  Doaar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OP  KAKSaa 
XM  TH«  aaCNATI  OV  TOM  UNITED  STATK8 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  dollar  loommg  lArger  and  larger 
as  a  problem  in  our  minds,  and  smaller 
and  smaller  in  actual  value,  a  study  ot 
this  medium  ot  eichange.  In  an  article 
I  hold  Lq  my  hand,  should  be  of  more 
than  passing  tnterest  to  all  or  us. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  pointed  up  this  matter  in  a  force- 
ful article  which,  diuin^  thei>e  (Liys  oa 


tax  discussion,  we  could  all  read  witk 
profit  to  ourselves  and  the  people  of  oi<* 
country,  and  I  a&k  unanimous  consenjt 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  d 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricor». 
as  foLlO'S-s; 

Dsruvn  or  the  Doixas 

1.  Defense  of  the  dollar  is  the  paramoQi^ 
problem.  The  critical  front  te  on  the  Potoh 
mac.  not  the  Talu  or  the  Bbs.  StaUn  fe 
as  tteeniy  aware  of  this  fact  u  Is  the  PresV* 
dent,  and  the  latter  goes  the  limit  when  b^ 
say^  If  *"«1«*««»«  got  away  from  lu  anA 
wrecked  our  SBTtagis  and'  ruined  our  econh 
cmy.  that  would  be  the  easiest  victory  XUt 
Kremlin  could  ask  for.  Communist  Ruaila 
could  win  the  whole  world  to  totalitarian^ 
ism  without  firing  a  ahot." 

2.  What  does  Us  nwn?  Wot  merely  tbs|k 
the  vested  caylttl  of  th«  oountry  will  tk 
wiped  out.  bMlDdlBg  the  wt^th  of  pension^, 
of  lifp- insurance  policies  and  of  mortgafM. 
He  means  the  destruction  of  the  AnMrteam 
system  { in  terms  of  politics  as  weO  as  eai- 
nonucs.  He  meani;  Just  what  he  says,  name- 
ly, that  the  alternative  to  a  bouzkI  dollar  k 
the  acceptance  of  St&llnlsm. 

3.  History  c&nuot  be  mocked.  The  tradi- 
tional recourse  of  the  dictator  In  his  que^t 
of  power  is  seizure  of  the  public  purse.  Ajl 
other  authority  follows  that.  On  this  m^ 
ooont  the  founding  fathers  gave  the  control 
of  money  to  the  Congress  and  ke^  It  fra^i 
the  Executive.  Solvency  for  years  past,  pricr 
to  im,  iMd  been  anchored  to  a  natural 
standard — gold — a  rock  against  which  the 
waves  of  extravagance  i  rniK  nake  no  heati- 
way.  i 

4.  That  control  has  been  lost.     It  Is  no 

longer  a  barrier  to  the  whims  of  the  Exects- 
tive  and  Congress.  Nothing  other  than  a 
temporaiy  agreement  among  a  few  offlclali 
restrains  the  Government  from  printing 
money  in  whatever  amount  It  wishes,  ft 
need  not  go  to  the  public  for  funds,  for  R 
can  pour  Its  promtsss  to  pay  Into  the  banlfr- 
mg  system  whenever  these  officials,  or  oth^ 
to  follow  them,  decide  again  to  have  the  Fsc|> 
eral  Reserve  System  support  the  bond  ma^ 
ket. 

5.  Such  dollars  have  a  tmrlrtnii,  so  long  ^ 
they  are  receivable  for  taua,  hut  they  agi 
flat  money  JUBt  the  same.  They  produce  ttm 
Inflauonary  gap.  Tbf^  an  the  llfeblood  (tf 
exTdvagance. 

6  They  are  flat  for  this  reason.  Just  #i 
they  are  created  by  decree  of  the  Gavtn^ 
ment.  just  s<^)  their  value  can  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed bv  another  UseiM.  It  Is  only  coa4- 
mon  sense  to  realize  that  a  single  electto^ 
can,  directly  or  indirectly,  repudiate  t» 
public  debt  in  its  entirety.  It  can  do  so  b(r 
electing  a  Congress  pledgttd  to  appropriate  ix> 
funda  for  Interest  pa3rments.  It  can  do  so  1^ 
booeting  expenditures  higher  and  hl^har  Ip 
the  pcin:  where  paper  monsj  wUl  be  of  vid^t 
only  to  museums.  After  that,  the  cr  ocentrsh 
tlon  camps. 

7.  The  States  are  In  imminent  danget. 
Thoy  cannot  print  money.  They  m^ust  ttgi 
whatever  currency  the  Federal  Ooti 
foists  \i\Ksn  tbetn.  Already  their  tax 
have  been  invaded.  Malignant  inflation  call 
deprive  them  entirely  of  usable  funds.  Moos 
and  more  they  look  now  to  Washington  fqpr 
what  L8  called,  with  the  illusion  of  '-Tngj. 
FMeral  aid.  They  get  but  a  part  of  what  bii 
been  taken  from  them.  They  cannot,  vn^i 
now,  sustain  their  normal  and  historic  fund- 
ttons  without  t)egging  from  the  Federal  Capi- 
tal the  means  to  keep  alive.  Inflation  ha#- 
tetu  attenuaiiOD  of  the  idea  of  fedoratlog. 
Toniurruw  there  OMf  ba 
Suiea,    ruled    by 


Washington.      Constitutions    ear  not   prevail 
against  the  power  of  the  purse 

8.  All  of  the  foregoing  the  present  Ootem- 
ment.  directly  and  by  ImpUcaton.  ac^lts. 
So.  It  cries:  "Inflation  must  te  stopiwd." 
But  who  creatM  mflatton  and  a:  what  paps 
do^.s  It  nuraef  Tbey  who  cry  "vxslf"  ar^  the 
wolves.  The  theory  seems  to  be  :hat  It  takes 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  And  ^rhat  crire  to 
offered?  Give  us  more  money.  The  taxes, 
already  confiscatory,  are  not  I'liougb.  The 
Ideal  position,  says  the  Oovemmmt.  in  «rect. 
la  when  virtually  all  profits  fow  Int^  its 
coffers;  when  the  people  cann<  )t  pay  •■  t^gH 
prices  because  they  licig  not  tJie  mra^  to 
buy  more  than  a  uaj^fclui  ev«'n  of 
tlals. 

9.  Nationalisation  of  profits  La  the  Vorst 
form  ot  socialism.  When  a  Gov*rnmen)t  na- 
tlonaliaes  industries  It  must  ai  least  tnan- 
age  them  and  be  concerned  wl  :h  proflt*  or 
lossn.  When  It  seiaas  the  profits  of  private 
tiMtOLtry  It  abeoives  itself  at  ilak.  C^U  it 
cowardice  or  identify  it  ss  a  subtle  method 
of  accomplishing  by  Indirection  what  9talin 
at  least  has  the  nerve  to  do  openlyi  and 
violently. 

10.  "How  long,"  asks  a  Senator  "can  Amer- 
ican business  go  on  paying  frim  60  to  70 
percent  of  its  Income  in  taxes,  s  nd  survive?" 
The  answer  of  an  official  Is  thit,  barring  a 
general  war,  reductions  may  b<!  permissible 
after  1»56.  But  taxes  Lhen  wU  Inevitably 
ba  higher,  not  lower,  if  inflation  ba4  not 
bMa  stopped  in  Its  tracks.  And  bow  iauch 
taogsr  can  the  middle  cissaes,  the  salaried 
people,  and  the  annuitants,  rirvlve  ander 
present  and  proposed  taxation?  The  kjulaks 
need  not  be  liquidated,  ss  was  the  Russian 
method,  by  cutting  off  their  leads.  "You 
taka  my  Ufa  when  you  do  take  the  o^ans 
whereby  I  live." 

11.  Conflscavvy  taxation  is  inflation^  To 
put  $17,000,000,000  of  addltioial  taxSs  on 
the  economy  is  to  add  even  mere  billlc^s  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  Tates,  like;  wag- 
es, are  a  cost  flgnre.  Somewh*  re,  somthow. 
the  high  rates  that  are  prescibed  toi  stop 
inflation  actually  bring  it  about.  Listen  to 
the  President  on  that  point.  He  sayci  (not 
with  entire  correctness)  that  ttie  entna  aa.- 
000,000.000  of  new  taxes  levied  last  fall  paid 
for  not  a  siogto  gun  because  the  Infistlon 
meantime  had  raised  the  cent  of  d«ISnss 
purchases  by  $7,000,000,000.  Ccnsider  that — 
$4,000,000,000  added  to  the  tax  load  at  a  net 
loss  of  $3,000,000,000  to  the  Tretsury!  ttalla 
laughs:  we  cry.  ' 

12.  In  the  shadows  of  that  pfcture.j  It  la 
maintained  that  there  la  onl\  one  adswar. 
namely,  to  give  the  Oovemmen:  more  nowar. 
It  wants  to  put  ceilings  on  jirlosa  a^  to 
license  business.  To  fortify  it<  ilrmanil  nf- 
flclals  with  one  accord,  from  :he  Pre^dent 
down,  keep  telling  the  country  that  anfeven 
more  devaststing  Inflation  Is  Jiist  aheafl.  It 
is  an  Invitation  to  everyltody  to  rusly  Into 
the  marts  and  buy.  at  any  price.  IK  to  a 
rspsCitlon  of  the  — rntrig  tron  tha  imit* 
Moose  itself,  last  smsmsr,  to  uss  dbOan 
quickly  bacauaa  they  ware  cirtala  4  de- 
preciate.  T 

13.  "We  propose,"  say  officials  in  effect,  "so 
to  expand  the  faculties  of  the  country*  that, 
within  a  year  or  two.  productlDn  will  be  In 
such  huge  volume  as  to  sssurt  competition 
Is  the  marketplace:  w*  can  sod  wUllhava 
butt«:  and  guns."  There  is  constdSrahls 
merit  in  that  argument.  Tse  Amarlcaa 
economy,  in  aU  tniKh.  la  an  aecaoinf  < 
pluses.  That  waa  true  btfont 
the  potenUallty  grows  with  tht  daya. 

14.  But  political  error  can  se  the  Haks 
eren  In  such  a  promised  ParadjBe.  Will  the 
privata  seoaomy  wqmnd  unde-  the  harden 
at  OQMlaaailiary  tMatlOB.  combii  ed  with'  prtea 
and  anacatlon  ooatrehf    Alrwdy.  thMs  are 

la  bteomlng  cau- 
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tlous.  Who  Is  going  to  buy  a  pnctaesion 
so  vast  that  K  would  swamp  rtnmasHii  mar- 
kMs?  It  may  not  be  practtcabte  to  sobsi' 
4Sm»  exports  latnraiiiably.  It  Biay  be  that 
point  4.  wbatavar  Its  merits.  wlU  not  be  a 
powerful  force  in  the  world  soooamy  untU 
decades  hence. 

15.  An  expanding  eccnomy  ki  a  rtasliiiliU 
economy,  but  nor  if  the  ^-pmalnn  is  at 
an  explosive  rate  Hot  If  the  sasata  of  the 
generations  to  eome  are  asquertered  In  ad- 
vance, not  mndirilsly  but  exTavagantly. 
Ours  is  a  msnlou  atoetuly  filled  with  good 
thtogs.  We  have,  as  Gkarlea  Kettering  baa 
noted,  with  6  perosct  or  the  world's  land 
area  and  7  percent  of  Itz  population,  &8  per- 
cent of  the  telephones.  76  percent  of  iu 
automobiles  and  34  percent  of  its  radio  and 
television  seta.  That  is  an  astabiishment 
worth  looting — and  the  doors  are  left  un- 
locked for  any  donsgogue  to  enter  when 
Federal  expenditure  is  tmUmlted. 

16.  This  en(»nxious  accomplishment  has 
been  achieved  under  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise,  which  Is  qtiite  s  dUTerent 
thing  from  the  feudal  ca{rttaUsm  which  in 
other  places  is  under  attaaft  and  we  are 
caUed  on  to  protect.  The  Nation  can  live 
a  long  time  on  its  fat  unless  that  fat  be 
squandered. 

17.  The  authorities,  with  support  firam 
both  political  parties,  offer  only  one  solu- 
tl(m — higher  taxes  and  more  controls.  Bvery 
proposal  from  the  White  House  Is  for  beaelsr 
expwirilture.  There  must  be,  its  propaganda 
iBslata,  no  slowdown  of  its  welfare  projecta. 
It  wants  to  tnereaae  thaa«  and  It  uses  the 
neessstty  of  defsnse  a  JustlOsation  for  proj- 
ects that  would  be  of  debatable  propriety 
even  In  normal  times.  But  the  more  revenue 
Washington  gets  the  more  it  Is  certain  to 
spend.  It  refuses  to  recogniae  that  the  barrel 
has  a  bot;tom. 

18.  There  has  been  built  up  an  opinion 
that  it  is  treaacmable  to  question  the  practi- 
cability of  a  White  Hooaa  ptograos.  Batmts 
in  public  relations  are  sommoBad  to  Wash- 
ington to  sdvlae  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation how  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all 
the  multiple  public  relations  ofBcers  of  the 
Government  to  carry  a  stngls  massage  to 
the  public,  and  sell  the  Idea  that  not  only 
is  the  policy  of  the  Government  perfect  and 
unassailable,  but  also  that  its  methods  at 
mobUiaation  are  beyond  criticism. 

19.  How  close  are  we  even  now  to  the  ona> 
party  system  in  our  Government?  It  to 
wise  to  have  partisanahip  end  at  the  bonier 
and  to  present  a  uiUted  front  abroad.  But 
that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  outlaw- 
ing detwte  in  the  formulation  of  the  policy, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Therein  lies  the  fallacy 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  fwlicy.  It  is  sheer 
madness  to  foreclose  on  discusslaa.  A  coun- 
try under  parliamentary  forms  is  In  a  sorry 
status  if  it  lacks  a  loyal  opposition.  Di- 
plomacy ought  not  to  be  deceptive  of  our 
own  people. 

ao.  The  perU  is  far  too  great  to  permit 
■M^or  decisions  to  be  made  in  secret  cham- 
bers, even  though  monbers  of  both  political 
parties  participate.  It  Is  known  now  that 
the  present  danger  la  largely  the  conse- 
quenoe  of  fatal  errars  made  at  Yalta  and  at 
Itatsdam.  m  the  Srst  case,  a  Chief  Kxecu- 
tlve.  sick  unto  death,  with  his  principal 
consultant  in  a  similar  condition,  made  con- 
cessions that  poured  strsngth  into  Stalin's 
veins.  He  did  this  ae  Oommanator  tn  ChleC. 
wltiiatt  eenaaltatlon  with  Congress  and 
vtthout  tataaooa  to  the  people.  That  was 
embeaiament  of  power.  Who  can  assure 
that  it  would  not  happen  again,  or  that 
another  victory  in  another  war  aslght  not 
ba  bartsfwd  away  by  a  weU-aaaaBtBg  but  in- 
aaaapstsnt  autliorityt  Ik  Is  the  atoass  of  our 
own  Institutions  that  makes  nacesssry  a 
defuiae  oX  the  dollar. 


the 


31.  The  people  are 

danger  to  the  country  has  Boa  i  

to  them  with  vivid  clearness.  They  hav« 
been  bombarded  with  a  series  of  generaU- 
t»M.  some  erf  which  would  tax  the  credulity 
of  infanta.  "The  only  thing  we  ha«e  to 
to  fear  Itsstf."  said  Roosevelt.  i>ut  tha 
ington  boraaucracy.  including  the 
has  S0aln  and  again,  in  public  tssMBaay. 
Indicated  a  dread  lest  a  gesture  here  or  an 
action  there  snnoy  the  Politburo. 

23.  It  ml^t  be  supposed  ttat  Bwaia  was 
the  g;lant  and  this  country  xtta  pigmy.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  Polltbtxro  to  more  cun- 
ning than  America  in  Its  prof^nBl^.  It  is 
altogether  unlikely  that  ita  peatfaattw 
equato  America's  in  voltuM  or  parallels  it  m 
quality,  over-all. 

23.  Extravagance  in  GoseraaaMit  can  be 
moderated.  azMl  without  impairment  of  de- 
fense. The  so-called  ICarshsll  shield  calls 
for  mobilization  of  our  collective  production 
fSclBtiee  and  an  arrangement  wh'rreby  they 
may  move  into  maximum  ou':put  by  press- 
ing a  button.  Most  of  this  ca.pacity  already 
exists.  After  the  last  war  the  Government 
retained  440  of  its  War  n  plants  as  a  re- 
serve of  industrial  cspacity.  I<ore  than  half 
of  these — ^278— are  now  producing  defense 
Iteaaa.  aad  another  66  are  being  reactivated. 
Defense  has  already  arranged  for  $6.000.000.. 
000  additional  tn  plant  expansion  and  tool- 
ing, mostly  for  the  productum  of  aircraft. 
Private  capacities  have  enormously  expand- 
ed since  War  n.  Atomic  warlieada  far  artil- 
lery shells  and  guided  missUes  an  w^  ad- 
vanced, ■■  to  the  uae  of  atomic  power  for 
submartnaa  'WhbIImi  there  exists  slready. 
with  rapidly  increasing  potentiality,  a  Iter* 
shall  shield. 

34.  Defense  to  the  one  great  area  in  which 
economy  can  be  practiced  Let  It  confine 
Its  actual  production  to  usable  hardware.  Let 
there  be  no  such  overproduction,  say,  of 
tanks,  as  to  overwhelm  our  suirage  facilities. 
This  would  serve  a  double  purpose,  since  it 
would  alao  tend  to  minimize  obsolescence. 
25.  Let  It  be  Qbssrved.  too.  thst  possibly 
the  very  hugeness  of  the  spiiroprlations  to 
intended  to  frighten  Stalin,  with  no  prsaent 
idea  of  actual  use  of  the  amounts  In  fulL 
Yet  defense  will  always  be  tempted  to  spend 
whatever  to  authorised.  The  "watchdog 
conunittee"  of  the  Senate  can  be  of  incalcu- 
lable service  to  the  Nation  sy  ir Moping  its 
tender  fingers  in  touch  with  thto  situation. 
28.  Inflation  has  already  gene  so  far  that 
possibly  some  form  of  price  octntral  to  aasan- 
tial.  but  to  be  used  only  if  necessary  and 
with  great  caution.  Let  there  be  denial  of 
approprtotloas  for  projects  tht.t  safely  can  be 
postponed.  Let  the  Congress  wait,  at  least 
until  fall,  before  Imposing  fmy  new  taxes 
whatever.  Let  aided  foreigr.  nations  also 
ahow  restraint  in  spending  their  and  our 
money  on  welfare  or  postpo:iahle  projects. 
Let  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  tlie  public 
be  substituted  for  the  extravagant 
phere  that  prevaUs  in  Wastln^ton.  In  a 
word,  let  the  bureaucracy  be<;ome  patriotic. 
27  The  thUig  that  is  Inflatsl  is  the  Gov- 
ernment. Big  Government  ccsts  big  money. 
Inflation  to  conceived  and  born  in  Waahlng- 
ton.  Only  the  Inderal  Govemiaent  can  spend 
in  unlimited  amounts.  It  aUne  detemunes 
the  value  of  money  and  the  ettent  of  credit 
because  It  alone  to  legally  onpc  wered  so  to  do. 
The  adm i n titration  already  has  controto  ade- 
(juate  to  stop  the  lufiatiou  dead  tn  its  tracks. 
It  can  stabilise  the  whole  eoor  omy  by  utilis- 
ing its  present  powers.  It  can  do  so  by 
putting  ortitngs  on  sipsnillliiriB.  It  ean  bar- 
ricade the  American  ifslum  afatnat  disaster 
by  itatif  practicing  that  econo  my  which  it  so 
belligerently  calto  on  the  nass  public  to 
endure.  Coaigress  should  inslf  t  thst  it  do  so. 
(Beprtoted  by  Ci^ppsr  Pubiicsuons.  Inc.. 
aa  a  pnbile  ssrvloa.) 


Some  Califomians  Woald  Gab  IIm 
Colorado  River — Have  GraJbbed  for  it 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    .4RI20WA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  September  27.  1951 

Mr  MURDOCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  won- 
der if  it  is  known  thai  of  the  12.0OO,0CO 
acre-feet  of  Coiorado  River  water  on  aa 
average  now  flowing  annually  into  Lake 
Mead  that  certain  water  agencies  m 
•oaChan  California  are  planning  t-o  use 
permanently  more  than  10.000.000  acre- 
feet,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  any  and  all 
other  American  users?  I  wonder  if  it  :s 
known  that  of  approximately  10.000.000 
acre-feet  which  these  California  water 
agencies  count  on  using,  tliey  have  a 
legal  right  under  existing  law  to  the  use 
of  less  than  half  that  amount?  I  won- 
der if  it  is  fcnown  that  of  the  12,000.000 
acre-feet  flowing  into  Lake  Mead  the  use 
of  more  than  T.DOO.OOO  acre-feet  of  that 
water  belongs  to  someone  outside  of 
California? 

I  wonder  if  it  is  generally  known  that 
southern  California  is  now  getting  about 
nine- tenths  of  the  total  of  all  beneflui 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River,  both  in 
water  and  in  hydroelectric  power,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  reach mg  out  for  more 
of  them?  Believe  it  or  not,  .such  is  the 
case,  although  the  Colorado  River  does 
not  flow  through  California  and  there 
are  no  tributaries  of  the  Colortido  River 
within  the  State  of  California  contrib- 
uting to  the  natural  flow  of  that  river. 
Only  the  smallest  fraction  of  Cali- 
fornia— and  that  an  arid  one — is  in  the 
natural  basin  of  the  Coiorado  River. 
The  following  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

KIIET    BACKGSOrND    SKTTrR 

Let  me  give  a  brief  running  sketch  of 
the  historical  development  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  That  river  was,  up  until 
nearly  the  opening  of  this  century,  more 
of  a  foe  to  man  than  a  friend.  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  obstruction  to  the  west- 
ward movement  of  the  Anglo- Ameincans, 
and  it  was  no  aid  to  the  northern  move- 
ment of  the  early  would-be  Spanish  con- 
querors. Indeed  it  remained  more  or 
less  a  river  of  mystery  until  toward  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  but  around 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
American  settlers  began  in  earnest  to 
think  of  using  waters  of  the  lower  main 
stream,  having  already  developed  the 
waters  of  most  tributaries.  Especially 
the  Arizona  main  tributary,  the  whole 
GUa  River  Basm.  had  long  before  been 
put  to  use  and  largely  developed.  Thus, 
for  a  couple  of  decades  after  1900  an  edi- 
torial war  occurred  as  to  whose  river  the 
main  Colorado  River  was  and  who  should 
get  most  of  it.  There  were  men  in  all 
the  seven  States  touching  the  Colorado 
Basin  who  made  extravagant  claims 
on  it. 

So  great  was  the  task  of  taming  the 
main  Colorado  River  that  it  was  ap- 
parent the  Federal  Government  a^ould 
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have  to  take  a  hand.  Thts  l«^i  to  the 
sevvn-Stat?  treaty  or  compact,  which 
Cont^rws  authorised  and  which  Prt?sident 
Ea.rding  approved  by  aoixiintinp  his  Sec- 
retary of  CcMnmerre,  Hert)ert  Hocver.  to 
preside  01; er  aiKl  direct  :i>  drafting. 
This  compact  s»  the  basic  law  of  the 
nver.  It  is  ofBcially  ktioTrn  as  th<'  Coio- 
rado  River  compact  and  fr«;uently 
calted  the  Santa  F^  compact.  a&  it  v^a^ 
sigTied  by  ail  s*ven  States  at  Saiita  Pe, 
N  Mex  .  November  24  1922.  This  com- 
pact amoiig  the  seven  ba-sin  States  made 
A  beginning  of  divrdinsr  the  waters  in  the 
onlv  way  that  was  possible  at  the  t.me  to 
divide  them.  Taking  15  (KiO  000  acre- feet 
annually  a'=  the  safest  dependable  flspjre 
of  the  river's  average  flow  at  the  strate- 
gic point  known  as  Lees  Ferry  :n  north- 
ern Artsona  for  use  in  the  Un:t?d  State.s, 
the  upper  basin  was  appjortiorsed  in  per- 
petuity by  article  III  subparagraph  <a.). 
7.500.0C0  arre-feet,  and  the  low? r  basin 
was  apportioned  a  like  anoun:.  or  7  500- 
003  acre-feet,  which  latter  amount  *aa 
increased  by  lOOOOCO  arre-feet  by  sub- 
paragraph l*'  of  artrrle  m,  making 
8.300  000  Rcrp-feet  in  all  for  the  States  of 
the  !ower  basin,  which  include  Arizona 
and  Cahfomia.  However,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  three  oir.er  States  have 
som.».  thoaeh  minor,  claims  on  the  water 
apportioned  to  the  lower  basin,  while 
Arizona  and  California  are  the  chief 
claimants.  P.-cm  this  it  ts  loei':»l  to 
assume  that  the  water  which  California 
has  the  right  to  u  e  under  existing  law, 
the  compact  is  prawrtically  all  con'-ained 
•       to  this  appoi-tionment  to  the  lower  basin. 

The  next  ^«p  m  f  ormtalating  the  law  of 
the  nver  is  thai  act  of  Congress  luaown 
as  the  Boulder  Canyon  Pr-ject  Act  of 
1928.  which  authorized  the  building  of 
EouJctT — now  cadled  Hoover — Dam  on 
the  Colorado  River,  to  furnish,  besides 
power  a  iar^'e  amount  of  sioriie  in  a 
man-made  re^ervor  called  Lake  >lead. 
This  act  also  authorized  a  canal  lying 
wh-^lly  within  the  United  States  to  con- 
vey •J^t?r  from  the  Colorado  River  into 
Impenal  Valley  This  mearare  was 
greatly  sought  by  Calif omia  and  met 
with  considerable  opposition  during  the 
8  years  that  the  legislation  was  pending 
In  Congress. 

T-s  enactment  was  tirged  by  California 
as  a  flood-control  measure  for  Imperial 
Valley  in  California  and  also  an  an  aid 
to  reclamation,  but  it  was  well  known 
that  Los  Angeles  especially  wanted 
hydroelectric  power  produced  and  trans- 
mitted to  her  area  and.  alma;:>t  as  a  sec- 
ond thought,  wanted  water  for  municipal 
purposes.  Last  bur.  not  least,  some  men 
In  Los  Angeles  wanted  the  river  rejfulated 
in  order  to  fumlfih  mere  irrigation  water 
to  the  delta  lands  in  old  Mexico.  Karry 
Chandler,  of  the  Lcs  Angeles  Times, 
testified  before  a  Senate  committee  in 
1924  t^  -  he  and  his  associaiti  owned 
830. OCt  res  of  land  In  the  rich  Colorado 
delta  iL.,ion  —.  old  Mexico.  Tliu*  we 
see  a  ?ar;et .  A  motives  prompting  the 
Calif umlans  to  seek  this  k  xisla tion 
which  was  introdticed  by  Coruirt!>sman 
Phil  Swing,  of  Calif oriua.  and  Seoawr 
Eiram  Johnson,  of  Caiiiorn.  i. 


F«A«  or  CAi-iroKNx*  et  aa 

The  Swing-Johnson  bill  was  recdstod 
or  Questioned  to  a  certain  extent  dy 
Member.s  cf  Congress  from  the  six  othtr 
Colorado  Ba^n  States  lying  m  the  RociCy 
Mounuun  area.  Their  principal  reasoD 
for  concern  was  that  they  feared  tl|e 
ncli  and  powerful  State  of  California 
would  obtain  control  first  and  gamer  aill 
the  benefits  of  the  river.  The  chief  wi* 
of  these  Members  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  during  cooaklention  of  the 
Irill  was  to  shape  the  final  legislation  90 
as  to  g:ve  California  what  she  actually 
accded  and  aboirid  have,  but  at  the  sanie 
time  ttmit  ber  in  sodi  a  way  that  whit 
the  other  States  would  lat^r  need.  aft4r 
a  quarter  century  or  half  century  ^f 
growth,  should  be  carefidly  aafeguarddd 
and  held  in  tnist  by  the  Federal  Govero- 
ment  for  them. 

Accordinirly.  the  Swing -Johnson  bill  Of 
1928  became  law,  and  it  is  known  as  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  So  far  4s 
the  division  of  the  waters  in  the  low4r 
basin  are  amcemed.  this  act  divides  the 
seven  and  a  half  million  acre -feet  ap- 
portioned by  the  Santa  Fe  Compact  to 
the  lower  basin  in  subparagraph  <a)  tf 
article  HI  as  fol'ows:  To  Arizona,  %- 
800J00  acre-feet;  to  California.  4.400,000 
acre-feet;  to  Nevada.  3DO.0O0  acre-feet: 
these  three  making  a  total  of  7,500,000 
acre-feet  thus  apportioned  by  the  cool- 
pact  in  article  ni  'a>.  The  tjouldtr 
Canyon  Project  Act  also  assigned  lo 
Arizona  the  full  and  exclusive  us^  of  afll 
the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  within  h«r 
boundaries,  which  Ariz:na  had  been  u|- 
in«  for  50  years.  A  further  provlsiaH 
was  made  by  this  act  that  any  surplvis 
or  undivided  water  was  to  be  divided 
between  Ariaona  and  CalifcMmia  on  a 
50-50  t^usis.  However,  it  was  not  as- 
sumed tliat  there  should  be  a  great  de41 
of  surplus  watPr  to  be  thus  divided  aijd 
such  was  not  to  be  divided  or  appof- 
tioned  prior  to  1963.  Prudent  men  could 
not  safely  plan  or  count  on  the  surpli>s 
being  much,  and  indeed  it  has  later  betti 
sho%n  conaervativdjr  to  be  relatividy  ja 
small  amount. 

CALirOBiriA'S  BELr  LnnTATTOIfS 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear 
that  existing  law  contemplates  that  Call- 
form;;  5  ta^e"  out  0/  the  Gotonulo Btvir 
shall  not  exceed  4.400.000  aere-fwt.  ikm 
a  small  and  indefinite  surpltis  to  be  lat^r 
divided,  if  any.  Let  it  also  be  remeni- 
bered  that  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  tromg  into  effect  of  the  Boulder  CaiJ- 
yon  Project  Act.  by  the  express  term  ^f 
that  act.  California  was  required  to  lim|t 
herself  to  the  amount  of  4.4O0.0C0  acr#- 
feet.  plus  one-liaif  the  surplus,  by  an  a4t 
of  her  legislature  in  an  imconditiontl 
and  irrevocable  covenant  All  this  w^ 
done  by  California  in  1929  when  h^ 
State  legislature  enacted  the  necessary 
Solf-Limitation  Act.  as  required  by  tt|e 
ccngress.oiial  act.  In  the  light  of  the 
foregomg.  it  may  well  be  asked:  Ho^ 
then  does  CaUfornia  now  claim  or  plafi 
to  tise.  in  one  way  or  another  or  for  one 
purpose  or  another,  as  much  Colorado 
water  as  at  first  indicated  in  the 
n.ru;  of  thus  stutrnuiit.  or  more 
10.000,000  acre-feet? 


California  advocates  point  to  tbe  'vtasT* 
quantity  added  to  tbdr  4.4l!0,000 

feet  of  their  Self-LimitaUon  Act  !WeU. 
even  if  It  develops  that  th?  rivet  can 
possibly  have  more  than  th;  comt>act°3 
15.000,000  acre-feet  measured  at  Lee's 
Ferry,  the  upper  basto  guara  nteed  to  let 
down  only  7.500,000  acre-feut  annlially. 
Pour  States  besides  California  have  vary- 
ing claims  on  the  7.500,000  i,cre-feiet  let 
down  and  any  surplus  comin  i  dowi^.  and 
if  there  is — as  there  will  be— a 
Mexican  treaty  water  must  xxne 
it  and  then  California  eaimot 
claim  more  than  one-half  of  it  avj 
In  the  lower  basin.  But  be 'ore  pictur- 
ing the  successive  Calif omi»  efforts  to 
grab  more  and  more  of  the  liver's  bene- 
fit throtigh  the  years,  let  us  cite  "Chap- 
ter and  verse "  and  where  tiossibK  and 
zieedf  ul  quote  appUcable  lav . 

TRK    CONOmOK    Am    ACCK>TA1KS 

That  it  may  be  made  peitectly  clear 
that  Congrers  did  reqtiire  Califordia  to 
enter  into  this  unconditional  and  irrev- 
ocable covenant  with  Uncle  Sam  fdr  the 
protection  of  her  six  younge-  sistert.  the 
pertinent  part  of  section  4  uf  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act  L-;  Quctid  as 
follow- :  j 

This  «ct  shall  not  take  effect  and  lio  su- 
tbority  shall  be  ezarcteed  tMieiuMk^  and 
no  work  thaU.  be  begun  and  d»  owners  ex- 
pended on  or  in  caiinectlon  with  tbe  [woiks 
or  structures  provided  far  In  tlxia  act.  aDd  ^ 
no  water  rigbts  shall  be  claimed  or  inltuted 
bereunder.  and  no  steps  sb&ll  be  taiqrn  by 
the  United  States  or  by  ethers  to  in«t|at«  or 
perfect  any  claims  to  the  use  ol  wutsr  per- 
tinent to  such  wurks  or  structuies  unless  and 
until  •  •  •  the  Stat*  at  Caifonaa.  by 
act  of  its  legl&laturr.  shall  agn«  taTevocaUy 
and  unconditkmally  with  the  United  ^tatas 
and  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  Stau^s  of  ^f«"'«». 
Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Ucxiai.  Utah-  and 
Wyoming,  as  an  express  covenant  s|ul  in 
consideration  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  that 
the  aggregate  annual  consumptive  lu^  (di- 
versions less  returns  to  the  river)  oX, water 
of  and  from  tbe  Colorado  River  tar  use  In 
tbe  Sta:.e  of  CaUfornia.  IncIixUng  all  uses 
under  con  tracts  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  all  water  necesrary  fer  th* 
supply  of  any  rights  which  may  now  exist, 
shall  not  exceed  4.400.00O  acre-feet  of  the 
waters  apportioned  to  the  lower  basin  Btates 
by  paragraph  (a>  of  article  III  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact,  plus  not  more  tbaa  one- 
half  of  any  excess  or  surplus  waters  tiiiap- 
portloaed  by  said  eompact,  such  uses  ilwaya 

to  be  subject  to  tbe  terma  of  said  co4apact. 

1 

That  it  may  be  cnade  perfectly  clear 
that  the  sovereign  State  of  California  did 
meet  the  condition  required  by  Congress 
just  quoted,  the  pertinent  part  of  the 
California  enactment  known  as  tht  Self 
limitation  Act— act  of  March  4.  1929, 
chapter  16.  forty -eighth  session — is 
quoted  as  follows: 

Tbe  state  of  OalUaRila  as  oT  the  dM«  tt 
such  proclamation  agrees  tiievucabty  md 
uncooditlonaJly  with  tbe  UtUtcd  StateiB  and 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  States  of  Ariaons.  Colo- 
rado, Nevada.  New  Meateo.  Utab,  and  Wyo- 
ming as  an  express  covenant  and 
slderaMon  ctf  the  passage  of  tbe  said 
der  Canyon  Project  Act  that  tbe 
annual  oonnunptlve  oae  (dlvcraloos 
titms  to  tlM  rtvsr)  of  water  off  aatf 
for  use  la  tb»  Stat* 
•U  «■•■  vadn 
under  tbe  provt*lon*  off  saM 
Oanyoo  Project  Act.  azul  all  water  necfs^ary 
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for  tbe  snpply  of  any  rigbts  which  may  now 
exist,  shall  not  e«c<*d  4.400X)00  acre-feet  of 
tbe  water*  ^iportioned  to  the  ixnrer-bacln 
Stat**  by  paragraiA  "a"  of  article  8  of  tb* 
■aid  Colorado  River  compact,  phii  not  more 
tlian  oiM-bSLlf  of  any  excess  or  surpliis  waters 
vaapporttoned  by  said  compact,  such  uses 
idways  to  be  subject  to  tbe  terms  ot  said 
compact. 

aac.  2.  By  tblB  act  tbe  8taU  of  California 
iBteods  to  comply  with  tbe  conditions  re- 
electing Umltatloa  on  the  use  of  water  as 
specified  In  subdivision  2  of  section  4  (a) 
of  the  said  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  and 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed. 

on)  CAUroamaiis  warnggr 

Hardly  had  the  ink  dried  upon  the 
California  statute  of  March  4.  1929. 
which  was  that  "irrevocable  covenant* 
by  which  California  pledged  herself  to 
Uncle  Sam  not  to  take  more  than  4,400,- 
COO  acre-feet  of  apportioned  water  from 
the  river,  before  certain  water  agencies 
in  southern  California  did  some  ambi- 
tious planning.  In  1931  about  a  half 
doaen  California  water  agencies  negoti- 
ated with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
himself  a  Califomian.  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, serving  as  a  cabinet  officer  under  a 
Cahfomla  President,  and  contracts  were 
made  for  a  total  of  5.362.000  acre-feet  ou< 
of  Lake  Mead.  How  can  you  get  5,362.000 
out  of  4.403.000?  Of  course,  these  were 
not  firm  contracts,  but  were  all  written 
with  the  saving  clause,  "subject  to  the 
availabihty  of  the  water"  under  the 
terms  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
and  the  Santa  Fe  Comr..;  t. 

Apparently  nobody  in  California  pays 
much  attention  to  that  :ig  clause,  and 
perhaps  few  know  thai  a  is  in  the  con- 
tracts. For  that  matter,  very  few  Cali- 
fomians  know  that  their  legislature  did 
on  March  4,  1929.  enter  into  a  solemn 
covenant  which  was  to  be  irrevocable 
with  Uncle  Sam  whereby  California  lim- 
ited herself  to  a  definite  amotmt  of  ap- 
portioned Colorado  River  water.  There- 
fore, the  plan  begins  to  unfold.  These 
water  agencies  conveniently  forgot  about 
the  4.400.000  limitation  and  contracted 
for  5.3i2.000.  and  now  they  speak  of  such 
contract  "rights**  as  sacred  things  which 
must  be  sacredly  upheld.  Astonishing. 
But  that  Is  not  all — only  the  first  semi- 
legal grab.    Please  read  on. 

wsTxa  riMaaao  »oa  trxzx  pusjoaas 
A  careful  readbis  of  the  seven-party 
water  agreement  of  1931.  as  found  on 
pages  557-560  of  the  Hoover  Dam  Con- 
tracts, by  Wilbur  and  Ely.  1933  edition, 
will  indicate  the  Californians'  plan  for 
Colorado  River  water  for  three  purposes, 
as  follows:  for  irrigation  within  the 
State  of  California  4.150.000  acre-feet 
annually:  for  municipcd  use  1.212.C00 
acre-feet  annually;  and  for  power  pro- 
duction near  tbe  faocder  and  for  disposal 
to  Meaieo.  as  dsainiad  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  sectioD  of  the  all-Ameri- 
can Canal.  3.190.000.  These  three 
amounts  added  are  found  to  total  7.552.- 
000  acre-feet  which  have  been  thus  ex- 
pressly planned  for  by  the  Californians, 
and  thus  the  limit  of  4.4C0.OOO  is  upped 
beyond  7.500.000  acre-feet  appor- 
by  subparagraph  >  a  >  of  article  III 
of  the  Santa  Pe  Compact  which  were  to 
be  let  down  for  the  entire  lower  basin. 
This  second  grab  is  beginning  to  get 
interesting  to  the  upper  basin. 


Shortly  after  these  interafency  agree- 
ments, the  city  of  Los  Angel<!S  developed 
a  great  thirst  and  decided  to  draw  on 
the  Colorado  River  for  municipal  water. 
This  move  has  many  similai^ties  to  the 
city's  move  in  Owens  Valley  two  decades 
earlier,  but  on  a  larger  scale  the  second 
time.  This  was  to  be  a  big  iindertaklcg 
and  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
metropolitan  water  district  in  southern 
California.  At  a  cost  of  $220.000.000 — 
or  that  was  the  amount  of  the  bond  is- 
sue— an  aqueduct  large  enough  to  carry 
1.212.000  acre-feet  of  water,  though  a 
rated  capacity  of  1,100.000  acre-feet,  was 
built  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Thus  (Californians 
planned  on  taking  1.212.000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  water  for  munncipal  pur- 
poses, including  San  Diego. 

Such  municipal  use  meets  ^rith  general 
approval — certainly  my  approval — if 
given  first  priority — though  it  was  not — 
and  kept  within  California's  self-im- 
posed limits.  Of  course,  they  were  build- 
ing for  many  years  ahead,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  during  the  10  years  of  its 
fimctioning.  t^ie  metix>polltan  aqueduct 
has  not  carried  mor:;  than  7  percent  of 
its  total  capacity  taken  over  the  entire 
decade  of  its  life. 

Of  course,  this  was  a  less  reprehensible 
grab  in  the  name  of  dire  thirst— of  which 
I  am  not  complaining,  if  aoeordtng  to 
the  law  of  the  river  and  if  ^he  amount 
of  water  is  included  within  the  Cah- 
fomla Umitaticn  and  not  added  on  top 
of  it.  But  this  human  use  was  rated 
lowest  m  the  Ust  of  pnont:c  which 
lowest  priority  rating  certainlv  does  not 
have  my  approval 

ANOTHXl  CSAB  m  OVZa-BCILT  CAHAX. 

The  build-up  of  water  for  southern 
Cahfomla  still  continues.  In  the  thirties 
Uncle  Sam  built  the  Ail-American  Canal 
and  the  Imperial  EWversion  Dam  to  fur- 
nish water  for  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  canaL  built  ac- 
cording to  Califonua  pacifications,  as 
well  as  on  California's  agreement  to  re- 
pay its  cost,  has  a  capacity  of  15.000 
second-feet  at  its  intake  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Imperial  Dam.  Fifteen  thousand 
second-feet  capacity  converted  into 
acre-fett  annuallj-  means  that  through 
its  gates  ll.COO.OOO  acre-feet  of  Colorado 
R!ver  water  could  be  turned  into  Cali- 
fornia each  year.  Oh,  but  they  would 
never  think  of  doing  it,  when  they  so 
solemnly  promised  to  ooserve  the  4,400,- 
000  acre- feet  limit.  Do  not  be  too  sure 
they  would  not.  At  least  they  have  an 
oversized  first  section  of  this  canaL 
Now.  how  do  they  propose  to  use  it? 

California  water  authorities,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
shall  dated  January  9. 1948,  indicated  an 
intention  or  desire  of  using  nearly  6,000.- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  through  that  canal 
to  create  pwwer  at  Pilot  Knob  on  the 
Mexican  border  after  which  that  water 
could  be  disposed  of  in  Mexico. 

A  jmragraph  from  that  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

The  plant  will  have  an  Installed  capacity 
of  33.000  kilowatts,  using  a  BuudaBum  flew 
of  8.000  cubic  feet  per  B**Bnd«  11«  general 
layout  at  tbe  wantvway  and  power  plant,  as 
weU  as  tbe  capacity  of  the  plant,  was  planned 
at  tbe  time  the  All -American  Canal  was  de- 


stined and  c.^nstruct€d.  (See  Hoover  Dam 
Document*,   latest   edition,   p.  A91tt.) 

If  to  the  legitimate  quota  of  4,400.000 
acre- feet  to  California  is  added  a  grab 
of  eot^OOOO  iicre-feet  for  certain  Cah- 
fomians  to  use  to  produce  power,  that 
would  be  most  all  of  the  nver.  Other 
documentarj'  proof  in  the  form  of  official 
documents,  especially  Senate  hearing  on 
water  treaty  with  Mexico,  1945,  indi- 
cates that  some  of  that  water  would 
be  earned  to  land  in  Mexico  at  a  charge 
which  would  produce  a  profit  for  some- 
body in  California. 

I  think  we  may  in  all  fairness  in  sum- 
ming the  amounts  which  .somebody  in 
California  wants,  say  that  in  addition 
to  the  3  850000  acre-feet,  which  CaU- 
fornia plans  in  her  priority  agreements 
to  use  for  imgauon  of  land  within  CaU- 
fornia. plus  the  1.212.000  acre-feet  which 
CaUfornia  p'lans  to  use  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, we  must  add  the  5. 840.000  acre- 
feet  mhich  California  plans — at  least 
hopes — to  put  through  a  iwwer  plant 
at  Pilot  Knob  on  the  Mexican  border 
to  produce  power  and  later  to  carry  that 
water  to  land  in  Mexico  at  a  profit. 
Addtng  5.840.000  end  1.212.000  and  3.- 
850.000.  we  amve  at  a  grand  total  of 
10,902.000  acre-feet,  which  for  one  or 
another  cf  three  different  purposes  CaU- 
fomians  have  indicated  their  plan  or 
hope  10  use  Colorado  River  water. 

Mind  you.  this  is  not  hearsay  or  guess- 
work on  my  part  or  anybody  s  part. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  authorita- 
tive sources  in  black  and  white.  One 
would  never  suppose  that  those  who  are 
reaching  for  nearly  11.000.000  acre-feet 
of  water  from  that  limitec!  and  vital  river 
had  solemnly  promi.^:'^  le  Sam  that 

they  would  limit  t.  Jte   to  not  to 

C9Beeed  4  400  000  acrt-ic^ei  of  compact- 
appwoioned  water.  Let  it  be  noted  that 
the  Colorado  is  not  California's  last 
water  hole,  but  it  is  Arizona's  last  water 
hole. 

KB.  CONCasSSSCAJf.  XUVK  TOU  KKCKIVEO  IT* 

Every  Member  of  Congress  must  have 
received  from  all  directions  of  the  com- 
pass communlcitions  undoubtedly  in- 
spired by  southern  CaUfornia  urging 
that  the  central  Arizona  bill  now  pend- 
ing be  kiUed.  Could  there  passibly  be 
any  connection  between  the  California 
desire  to  kiU  the  central  Arizona  bill 
and  their  plan  for  an  enlarged  portion 
of  the  Colorado  River  benefits  for  them- 
selves? Of  course  there  is  a  very  defin 
connection.  However,  the  central  Ari- 
zona bill  calUng  for  1.200.000  acre-feet 
out  of  the  Colorado  River  is  not  the  only 
present-day  proposal  upstream  that 
must  be  blocked  ;f  men  in  southern  CaU- 
fornia are  to  have  their  way.  To  have 
their  way  as  indicated,  they  must  ignore 
the  act  of  their  lecnsiature  in  March 
1929 — the  California  Self -Limitation 
Act — flDut  the  act  of  Congress  cf  1928 — 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  requirtne 
the  irrevocable  covenant — and  nullify 
tbe  clear  and  express  provision  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Compact  providing  an  equi- 
table division  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
getting  as  much  as  they  are  dtiUberately 
counting  on  and  planning  to  get  fronv^ 
that  river. 

My  colleague,  can  this  thing  be  put 
over  on  us?    It  can  by  the  indifference 
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or  :r-»cuon  of  a  majcnty  of  us.     I  beg 

.  -rr  :c   tt  propacand*  cvmins  ovU  of 

->  .y.^e:.:  C\..;wrr.:a  detract  your  aitea- 

I  :  ■-,*•.: '.  "-it  ycu  ckne  ycur  ears  to 
th«-  -..:.  V '  :.-•=  Ca..lcmia  propa^ianda  and 
txans.ne  carefully  the  mer;i  of  ihe  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  a^  well  as  prcjects 
lE  t2-.«  ottier  States  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  I  am  coufldect  you  w;Il  not  deny 
dereic^xnent  m  U>e5e  Sutes  to  utilize 
water  %ryuch  is  clearly  theirs,  m  order  to 
aid  in  tbe  urjcoajcionable  attempt  of  a 
Jew  Cal:;omi.-vn5  to  prio  aii  Uie  beneSLs 
oX  the  Coiarado  River. 
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EX"~ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMS5  L  MURRAY 

or    MCXTvN\ 

W  THE  SENATE  OP  THl  UJHTTD  STATES 
Thursday  October  11. 1951 

Mr.  MURRAY     Mr    Prestrlent.  I  ask 

ananimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RtcosD  an  editorial  from  the  KsfiSAS 
Farm  Bureau  Neirs  for  Ausust  1951  en- 
titled  -Ultericr  Motives  '" 

'Ve  are  beinir  asked  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  in  Kansas 
on  t.'-.e  eround  that  :t  would  have  helped 
to  stop  the  recent  Kansas  River  f!ood  by 
holdir:^  back  the  waters  of  the  Blue 
RiTer  The  editor  points  out  m  this 
ed'tonal  that  the  Kansas  River  backed 
the  water  up  the  fiilue  and  that  Tuttle 
Creek  D&m  wouki  have  been  of  little 
value 

The  editor  directs  attention  to  a  proj- 
ect at  New  Cainbrxa  where  a  group  of 
farmers  organized  to  pool  their  ai?ncul- 
tural  conservation  program  payments 
and  build  terraces,  retention  dams,  and 
other  run-off  controls.  Their  experi- 
ment in  one  small  watershed  came 
through  the  severe  test  of  Jdh  rains  m 
Kaufias  with  flyir^  colors,  and  i&  indica- 
tive that  we  might  save  the  scS  of  Amer- 
ica and  greatly  reduce  our  flood  problems 
il  we  wouic'  put  more  emphasis  on  that 
type  of  work. 

I  believe  Seziators  will  find  this  edi- 
tcrial  partkruk  rly  signi^cant.  not  only 
for  the  lesson  it  proposes  to  teach  in 
regard  to  flood  control,  but  also  a.i>  an 
illustration  of  the  valiie  of  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  payment*. 
Suggestion  was  made  to  thu.  Congress 
that  this  program  should  be  drastically 
reduced.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
vas  not  dotie.  It  is  my  hope  t^;at  the 
Ccxigresis  will  continue  to  maintain  it. 
and  that  it  will  be  uj!»ed  much  more  in 
small  watersheds,  aA  it  has  been  used  at 
Kcw  Cambria. 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa&  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoeo, 
a£  fcilca-s: 

Uimxia  Monvss 

We  wer«  ouidty  •un>ri*«<i  recently  tn  learn 
th«t  C«a  Ltwim  Pick  <tf  Om:  Arnay  •t.«i- 
accrs  ift  not  always  a  conservitiive  ta».a. 
We  h»<3  I'jppoMJd  tiiat  an  enflne*T  hM  axi 
appro**  ft  Uj  Dis  hacLn««>  c<imf>BT»bi'  v-  that 
•C  a   teuilLer   ta  tU«   bu*ia««*.     B»nk«fr«   axtt 


«lway«    c:t«d    ••    exan^lH   Of^ 
wb<n   tlx«T  consider   t&a  haaitWlH  of 

bank  s  money.  Althoagll  w«  hAve  known 
fe-sc  who  ■on*rtlno««  w«re  pMt  •  littie 
with  a  few  nickels  in  a  rxtmmy  gam*. 
hAd  suppo«ecl  that  i  mliwa  were  Ji»t  4i 
conservative  when  they aat  AMvn  to  •  drmftlag 
board  r-r  handled  eoBpfeHi  Muaprlnta  t&TOtw* 
lue  biUioas  ot  taxpayar  Bonay. 

But  General  Pick  dtatarbad  th»t  concep- 
t;  n  .V  mew :.  it  when  lie  appeared  before  thje 
S?r.ate  nr«d -control  approprlatiODs  comml^- 
t.f«  Ju!v  19  He  dedaxed  ftnt  at  all  that  ki 
p&itry  $300  OOu.OOO  would  bava  aBwd  a  bUlloti 
dcUars  of  damage  in  the  Kaw  watenbed.  It 
Eiav  be  a  minor  point,  but  General  Pl<^ 
apparently  lenocad  tbe  tact  that  his 
oi  »aoO  Oob.OCO  was  iMMcd  on  Army  ei 
•sUaaaMa.  aoaaa  aC  tbem  eeveral  years 
aari  that  Anny  cncinccn  seldom  bave 
a  dan  &nd  reserroir  at  a  flgon  irtileh 
ba«to  to  fit  mto  tbc  ortstnwl  eattmato. 

Mora  alannj^  was  General  Plck*8  ccmcl^- 
tlon  that  Tattle  Craak  Oam  would  bate 
averted  most  of  the  diaaatar  to  Kaniat  Cita. 
Tberc  are  not  many  engineers  in  central 
If^n...  but  almost  all  ot  tiie  residents  ^f 
that  wea  bave  completed  ststh  grade  arlt 
■Mttc.  axMl  tbey  do  bav«  eyes  to  wmteb 
Ding  water.  At  Manhattan  they  saw  tba : 
iMcklng  the  Blue  upward  toward  wbe 
General  Pick  says  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  should 
have  been.  And  tbese  central  Kaaaaa  ic 
know  that  water  was  spHllng  ever  tbe 
of  the  Kaw  at  Kansas  City  wltlMn  a  few  hot 
aiter  fiocding  Ijegan  from  Tesoott^Wakeflel|l. 
and  Blue  Rapids   all  the  way  to 

General  Pick  also  told  tbe 
tee  soti  eoaan-Tatlon  is  not  an  aid  to  flood 
control.  We  don  t  kiMW  what  General  Pifk 
Includes  under  tte  heading  of  flood  contraL 
Otit  bare  in  Kansas.  IoIk£  think  of  soil  coi- 
s«i»atlc«  as  includicg  contour  planting,  tef'- 
raees.  permanent  grass,  detention  dams.  a4d 
etber  practices.  Kow  If  C^enaral  Pick  wwl 
concada  tkag  aoeb  practices  are  a  part  fif 
the  copaetTatton  program  (certainly,  thfy 
are  not  Army  engineer  programa).  there  are 
seme  folks  at  New  Cambria.  Just  east  of 
Saiina,  who  would  like  to  show  him  how  th«ir 
project  controlled  run-ofl  of  the  heavy  rallis 
which  fcU  July  d.  10.  and  11.  Reputa»*e 
larmers  m  Saline  County  will  testify  that  wa 
New  Cambria  project,  featured  seme  oMBVia 
ago  in  tbe  Kansas  Farmer,  came  through  tills 
mo-t  severe  test  with  flying  colors. 

At  New  C^m  Orta.  a  group  of  farmers  orgi^- 
l«d  to  pool  their  ACP  payments  In  tbe  ctm- 
struction  of  terraces,  detention  dams,  aad 
otiier  run-off  controls.  Tliey  treated  ape 
smaii  watershed  *is  a  tintt  problem,  insteikl 
of  eath  farmer  trying  to  handle  the  problem 
on  his  own  farm  witliout  cooperation  w|th 
neighbors  on  \sihos*  land  bis  water  might  rin 
or  other  neighbors  from  whose  land  wafer 
might  run   to  his  farm. 

It  has  been  noteworthy  that  newspaf 
featuring  General  Pick's  tesUmony  have 
bothered  to  dig  deeply  for  accurate  fi 
Whenever  extravagjint  statements  are 
whenever  there  Is  a  noticeable  lack  of  efl^ 
Uj  Investigate  thoRiQghly  and  to  secure  ac- 
curate facta.  It  often  can  be  assumed  th^re 
are  ult«'rlor  motives. 

In  this  case  what  motlaaa  would  there  be 
other  than  the  single  puipoae  of  control 
Qooas  Tbe  Army  •>ngtn*ers  have  two  rat 
otavKjus  ulterior  motives.  Ptrst,  tbey  m4st 
get  money  to  build  another  btg  dam.  tJb- 
lees  there  is  srme  big  project  to  keep  thtm 
biU'V,  Congress  might  get  the  kSea  of  car- 
tailing  their  acttrtttea.  And.  seeood.  tals 
e,  >d  offers  an  oppcrtTintty  to  ata^pade 
-0.rngrew  into  forgetting  ttw  1880  lipMrtiuC 
the  Presidents  Water  Policy  OtamalMMBL. 
Thitt  report  called  fur  a  cQtnprebensive  watar- 
reaoorors  profrram.  Tbe  Army  engineers 
would  have  been  subject  in  the  future  to 
supervislcn  by  an  nver-all  water -resourfes 
etirstrol  They  would  not  have  been  allo^^ed 
U'  go  their  awn  way,  IfBortlif  otbar 
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FUiaUy.  at  least  one  large  dty  dow»  tbe 
river  has  another  reason  for 
Graak  Dam.  other  than  tba : 
ttva.  Tbls  large  city  aaada  a  flush  bcrsrl  to 
flush  out  Urn  aawaga  wban  tba  river  ruila  tow 
in  the  svomar  and  early  fall  m4ntba. 
Tuttle  Creek  would  provtas  s%icb  a  |fl»ab 
bowL.  , 


Control  of  Beef  Prices        i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS} 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  saicsas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  S1"ATE3 

Thuraday.  October  11.1951 

Mr.  SCHCEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  in 
theee  days,  when  we  hear  much  loose 
talk  about  the  virtues  of  certain  con- 
trols, and  especiaUbr  with  all  the  grandi- 
ose promises  that  taarve  been  made  %o  the 
American  people  by  the  control  author- 
ities with  reference  to  livestock  an4  beef 
liroduction.  I  thought  it  might  be  re- 
freshing to  place  in  the  CoNGR.^saroNAL 
Record  from  down  West  Texas  wf y  an 
article  appearing  in  the  West  tTexas 
Livestock  Weekly  on  Thursday.  OLitw 
ber  27.  1951.  entitled  "Unregtaterej  Bid 
In  a  Hotel  Lobby."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  At)pen- 
dix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pfinted  in  the  R^rd, 
as  follows:  i 

UaaaoanuD  Bull  ts  a  Horn  Lobbt 

(By  a  Contented  Cowman) 
"From  where  I  am."  said  John.  "11}  looks 
Hfct»  the  OPS  is  having  more  trouble  than  a 
near-sighted  man  judging  a  beauty  cutest. 
Bvery  tlrae  they  make  a  move,  somebodjr  slapa 
"em. 

•"Personally,  I'm  glad  at  ».  XJ*  ctjwmen 
triad  to  tell  the  bureaucrats  they'd  w|nd  up 
with  beef  cellmga  and  no  meat,  an4  tbey 
thooght  we  were  just  a  bunch  of  proAteera, 
trying  to  fill  our  pockets  at  tbe  pubflc  ex- 
pense. Tbey  were  right,  of  course.  Any- 
time I  fool  with  a  string  of  cattle.  I'm  doing 
my  dead  level  t>e8t  to  make  as  much  money 
aa  posBlble  without  doing  something  that 
will  get  me  whipped  or  jailed.  Punching 
cattle  Is  fairly  healthful,  nxaybe,  tnit  there's 
lots  at  other  outdoor  exercise  you  cat  take 
without  risking  losing  a  fortxme  or*  being 
obliterated  by  a  bull.  ' 

"But  I'm  no  optimist  where  the  OPS  or 
any  other  bureau  is  concerned.  Tlse  OPS 
Is  in  trouble,  but  that  doesn't  mean  tbe  OPS 
la  going  out  of  tbe  picture.  I  think  it  meaos 
present  ^PS  oaclals  will  get  promotions  so 
tbey  cam  take  on  tbe  reeponslbility  oC  boss- 
ing aosw  aatra  help  thatll  have  to  bei  hired; 
when  a  bureau  gets  In  a  jam.  it  i 
to  get  bigger  and  get  an 
to  taatp  tt. 

"I  dont  claim  to  be/<ny  economist  either. 
cr  I'd  have  a  positio^  in  Washliagtcln.  Fd 
have  charge  of  a  borten  oAce,  with  a  string 
of  good-looklaf  atewtartaa  to  drinlc  ccffa« 
days  and  scotch  and  so4a  with 
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"But  I  don't  think  It  takaa  ao  mucb  of  an 
economiit  to  know  that  If  people  hate  a  lot 
of  money  and  are  hungry  for  meat,  they're 
gonaa  buy  it.  If  they  can't  get  it  from  legal 
sotveas,  controlled  by  the  OPS.  they't  get  It 
wherever  tbey  can.  and  pay  an  extya  high 

i 


prlea  bacauae  booUccgm  charge  mora  than 
legal  operators,  whether  it's  beef  or  bourbon 
you're  buying. 

"But  the  main  thing  la  that  you  simply 
cant  control  beef  prices  ta  tbla 
ioBg  aa  it's  making  any  prtt«iaa  of  Ming  a 
democracy,  without 
tion.  We're  close  to  having  a  reeord 
at  cattle  now.  Cattle  speculators  and  n»eat 
packcra  woukl  be  in  a  good  shape  to  find 
tbsmaeives  wltb  a  low  market  rlgbt  away  U  U 
waant  for  the  fact  that  production  and  dis- 
tribution are  already  meaa^d  up  to  the  point 
where  there's  a  OMat  scarcity  In  buicbcr 
^tops,  and  unkma  keep  striking  for  higher 
wages  every  day. 

"Tbe  OPS  haa  proved  tt  cant  even  enforce 
ceilings  on  fat  cattle,  let  alone  on  stockera 
and  feeders  or  pot  roasts. 

"If  tbe  OPS  really  wanted  to  control  In- 
flation, instead  of  screaming  for  more  power 
It  would  suggest  that  (I)  all  OPS  personnel 
anil  about  a  million  or  so  other  Government 
auplujeta  be  fired  immediately  ao  there 
wotildnt  be  such  a  shortage  at  help  around 
ranches,  feedlots.  and  packing  hooaea:  (2) 
unions  be  prevented  from  jacking  up  wages 
and  mantifacturing  costs,  so  laborera 
wouldn't  be  so  anxious  to  give  a  black  mar- 
ket man  ta  a  pound  fc»'  steak;  (3)  lobbyists 
of  all  kinds,  including  those  of  the  cattle  and 
packing  Induatriaa.  be  told  to  shut  up  when- 
ever they  start  putting  the  preaaure  on  Wash- 
ington for  special  handouts  of  Oov«7unent 
funds  or  privileges. 

4  "But  I  don't  look  for  anything  like  this  to 
happen  as  long  as  the  average  citizen  prefers 
to  have  lota  of  doUara  tnatead  of  lou  of 
meat,  and  Is  willing  to  vote  for  politicians 
that  promise  to  hand  him  a  new  home  on 
Easy  Street." 


value,  laaiiad  Sqitenibcr  34  to 
departmenta.  made  it  clear  to  50  or 


Background  on  Secrecy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JAMES  1 .  PATTERSON 

OF  comAscticct 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rob- 
ert D.  Byrnes,  able  Washington  corre- 
apoQdent  for  the  Hartford  Courant.  ex- 
poses in  a  special  column  for  that  paper 
the  weakness  of  the  recent  Executive  or- 
der by  the  President  concerning  the  sup- 
pressiOD  of  news  by  executiTe  agencies. 
{'•  Exposing  by  factual  obsezration  the 
fallacies  of  the  order.  Bob  Byrnes  dem- 
bostrates  very  clearly  that  the  order  was 
Hl-conceiviMl  and  totally  lacking  in  sub- 
stance. The  impugned  slur  on  Ameri- 
can newspapers  should  not  go  unnoticed. 
•  The  fault,  if  there  is  fault,  for  the  dis- 
semination of  news  detrimental  to  our 
security,  lies  with  the  agencies  involved, 
not  with  the  faithful  reporters  of  such 
happenings.  Through  this  order  the 
President  of  the  United  Statn  has  low- 
ered a  paper  curtain  of  inyohaitary  cen- 
sorship in  this  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

BACKGaOtTND   ON   SXCkXCT 

(By  Robert  D.  Byrnea) 
Washi?«gton. — Here  is  a  case  history,  in 
part  factual  observation  from  a  third-row 
Beat  at  the  President's  press  conference 
Thuraday  morning,  and  In  part  specuiaticn 
haeafl  on  backgroxind  and  experience. 
■  Ttf  President.  In  disctissiori  on  his  order 
osk    aafeguarding    information    of    military 


tba: 
oC  Ooa^aaa.  fava  out  tba  !»• 

(omatioa. 

During  tbe  eonferenee  tbe  Presfaient.  in 
respooee  to  a  gucetton.  branded  as  an  ex- 
ample of  rtiartoaing  mttttary  tnfnrwattga  tba 

that  tbe  latist  tapiusauu  of  aa 

within  4  or  ft  di^a 
Later  In  tbe  omtvHM*  tba  Frartdeat  waa 

asked  If  there  is  any  relation  between  tba 
information  security  order  and  tbe  explosion 
of  tbe  niwslsii  bomb.  There  was  no  rela- 
tionship, the  President  said,  and  tbe  in- 
formatUm  order  waa  algnad  bafoeo  tbe  re- 
port on  tbe  Buaatan  boaab  waaraeatvad- 

The  order  waa  klgnad  Sepaeabar  94.  wbldi 
la  11  daya  aga  All  that  U  factual  and  a 
matter  of  reoord. 

Now  suppose  a  pubUsber.  exerelainc  tbe 
prime  r-aponalMllty  tbe  President  said  (be- 
fore his  statCBMnt  waa  idarlfled)  be  should 
use  on  all  Inf Qnnatkm  pertaining  to  national 
security.  raganUaaa  of  where  tt  cama  fron. 
conaldata  the  revelasbm  by  the  President 
Uiat  news  of  the  Rusataa  boanb  eipinalnn  was 
received  within  tbe  past  11  day*.  A  pub- 
lisher is  not  expected  to  be  an  expert  In  nu- 
clear physics,  meteorology,  aad  aaptonage, 
and  poasUily  cAher  fields  wtalA  Bd^it  anfcar 
into  tbe  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  the 
tlnke-lag  betw nan  tbe  acttxal  erplnslnfn  of  tba 
bomb  in  Boaala  and  tbe  nnnouTtr— aent  of 
that  event  by  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  publlaber  aitgbt  recall  that  tba 
White  House  announeamaot  of  the  boaob 
gave  no  date  for  the  exploalon.  but  did  say 
that  details,  presumably  Including  the  data, 
cannot  be  given  without  affecting  cur 
normal  security  interests. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  pubUahers.  and 
directors  of  other  news  maiUa.  would  be  di- 
Tided  on  whether  they  had  a  prlaae  rasponsi- 
tailtty  to  suppress  tbe  revelation  from  the 
Preaident  that  news  of  the  n^wslan  bomb 
explosion  had  been  received  within  11  days. 
This  condition  of  divided  opinion  would 
mean  some  segments  c£  the  populaUon 
would  get  the  news  and  same  would  not. 
This  would  be  sort  of  a  geographical  division 
of  the  truth,  or.  in  an  tmeonmion  use  of  the 
term,  a  half-truth. 

Half-truths.  Including  those  only  half 
beard  or  half  uadsntood.  aa  everyone  knows 
who  bM  been  on  the  answering  end  of  a 
newspaper  telephone,  are  the  finest  spawn- 
ing ground  for  rumors.  But  if  all  the  pub- 
lishers and  all  the  directors  al  ether  news 
media  agreed  to  suppress  the  news  about  the 
11 -day  aapect  of  the  bomb  report,  and  in 
the  improbable  event  their  action  did  not 
spread  by  word  of  mouth,  there  U  still  the 
probabUlty  of  several  people  having  ^aama 
quesuon  in  their  minds  aa  ttM  reporter  who 
asked  the  President  Thursday  morning  if 
there  is  any  connection  between  tbt  Russlaa 
bomb  and  the  iniormation  order. 

Such  questions,  when  bandied  about  un- 
answered, have  a  way  of  becoming  trans- 
formed into  statements.  What  such  a  state- 
it.  traveling  by  the  "have  you  heard  the 
route,    can    effecttiate    strains    the 

fctlon. 

The  likelihood  of  publishers  being  required 
to  exercise  what  the  President  referred  to  as 
their  prime  responslbUlty  to  second-guess 
official  sources  of  Information,  now  seems  to 
be  remote.  During  the  press-conference  ex- 
change there  was  a  question,  which  was  al- 
most a  reminder,  about  the  role  of  the  free 
press  in  America,  and  an  acknowledgment 
by  the  President  that  the  free  press  is  just 
as  important  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


Then,  some  time  after  the  prt  .^  eonferenca 
was  over,  the  President*  poKitioi.  was  "clart- 
fied  '  by  his  p'ess  secretark  In  a  statement 
which  Inciuded  the  pronour.cemeni  that  the 
recent  order  cm  information  "does  not  in  any 
w^  altar  tbe  right  of  citizens  to  publlab 


Forty-eigbt    Goveraors    Deasaad    Ea4   ta 
Federal  B&B  oa  ReEef  PubBdty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKLXHOaCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th  ursday.  October  11. 1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE  Mr  Speaker,  the 
folloving  news  item  appeared  in  the 
October  2.  1951.  edition  o!  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  It  certainly  shows 
tbe  attitude  of  the  people  back  home  as 
reflected  through  the  expressed  senti- 
ments of  their  governors  in  their  recent 
conclave,  and  I  trust  that  the  Congicss 
will  take  notice  of  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  publicity  of  the  names  of  those 
who  are  <m  our  relief  rolls 

Forrr-acHT  Govraj»ots  Dtmakd  Ekb  to 
naaaai.  Baa  on  RrrnT  Ptrsi-icrrT — Arrsa 
SroaifT  ScasioN  Wrrn  Ewino.  THrr  Vonrx 
aiaxaa  BaaitrLo  Dfcidc 

Qarumoae.  T«kK-,  October  2.— The  Na- 
tion'k  governors  voted  unanimous  approval 
today  of  a  move  to  raacrve  to  the  States  the 
rtgbt  to  decide  wbctber  their  relief  rolls 
sball  be  made  public. 

The  action  came  on  motion  of  Gov.  Tbonuu 
B.  Dewey.  Hew  Tork.  Republican,  after  Gov. 
James  F.  Byrnes.  South  Carolina.  Democrat. 
demanded  in  a  stormy  .session  »lth  Federal 
Se-urity  Administrator  Oscar  Ewing  that  the 
governors  act  on  the  question.  Georgia's 
Gov.  Tleiinsii  B.  Talmadge  was  another  critic 
of  tbe  aacnay  o^a. 

Federal  law  now  requires  secrecy  'Oi  relief 
rolls.  The  Senate  has  approved  a  measure 
to  lift  tbe  secrecy  ban.  but  the  measure  still 
Is  pending  in  the  House. 

IXC  CHAi:SX.S  EVASION 

Governor  Byrnes  asked  the  forty-third  an- 
nual Governors'  Conference  to  go  on  record 
In  favor  of  relief-roll  publicity.  Governor 
Talmadge  said  such  publicity  would  reduce 
relief  rolls  by  at  least  one-third. 

But  Mr  Evrtng  Insisted  that  such  pub- 
licity would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  governors  sailed  Into  Mr.  Ewing  after 
Utah's  Republican  Gov  .J  Bracken  Lee  had 
challaaced  them  to  discuss  the  real  prob- 
Icma  of  inflation,  taxation,  communlam, 
integrity  in  government,  and  the  Korean  war. 
Instead  of  what  he  called  the  side  isstie 
of  social  security 

Governor  Byrnes,  a  Democratic  former 
Senator.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  tcld  Mr  Ewing  blunUy  he  be- 
lieves Congress  sought  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  what  the  governors  want  than  to 
Mr.  Ewing'a  recommendations. 

OOCST  FOa  AOVICI 


"The  question  is  not  what  you 
mend."  he  said:  "but  will  this  conference 
recommend  repeal  (of  the  secrecy  provi- 
sions) and  leave  to  the  State*  tbe  deter- 
mination of  whether  there  ahaU  be  pub- 
licity." 

Amid  cries  of  "yes.  yes."  Governor  Laa  »a- 
mluded  Mr.  Ewing  thai  he  has  said  eaiilar 
he  came  to  the  conference  to  get  advice  fnna 
the  State  executives. 
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"T«."'  Mr  Iwiag  snapped,  "but  I  nstrxe 
for  m«aell  Uie  dectMon  vbciher  I  will  taJw 
It  or  not. 

Ut  Sv  ing  totd  npcffxen  "iDdUna  hjta  lost 
beyi-ud  p>.istxble  retnevsriK  t3.O0tX0O0  m  F«d- 
er«I  4.;d  tNK'<ius«  tt«  iefislatorr  rail«<l  m  ticoe 
to  kr.  «-k  u:  a  relier  roll  public Jty  pruvlsion 
for  tnat  State  ■• 

SATS    COtHTS    CAM    S3tK    RIXX)RDS 

OoTeruor  Talm&dgr  complained  that  the 
State*  can  t  And  cut.  rren  through  grand- 
Jury  «cti«in,  about  reUel-roU  chueilng. 

"You  are  sjjcndlng  billions  of  dollars  of 
th«  taxpayer?"  money  and  are  doing  it  with- 
out the  States  even  being  «b!e  to  find  out 
•bout  It  through  grand  Juries,     he  ,-s6erted. 

Mr  Ewmg  taid  -Pederai  security  records 
are  aJwa^s  available  to  the  ccnrte - 

Gov  JohKstcn  Murray.  OkJahomA  Demo- 
crat, sjiid  he  could  n  t  are  rcUeX  workers  who 
connived  to  put  persons  on  the  rolls.  Mr. 
twlng  replied  he  didn't  h*»e  "much  sym- 
paihy  with  ciril-serrico  proviatons.  but  they 
are  in  the  law  '■ 

«ATS    II-UBCmiCaCT     IB    K1fCO^*aACXD 

Ctoremor  Talmad^e  accused  the  Oov«m- 
aoeat  of  subBtdtrlng  and  enoiuraging  lUe- 
gi'-iinecy  by  refusi.ig  t<j  permit  Oetirgia  to 
limit  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  in 
one  family  eligible  for  relief 

"W^  took  the  position  that  one  Illegiti- 
mate child  can  be  «n  honest  mistake."  Gov- 
ernor Tatmadge  said,  "but  when  there  is 
more  than  one   then  it  ha«  got  t.)  be  a  habit  •' 

But  he  said  the  United  Siates  welfare 
a«eDcy  refused  to  permit  any  such  limlla- 
tk>D. 

Mr  r»-in?  said  •'The  Government  believed 
the  ilicgitimaie  child  should  not  be  pun- 
lahed  for  tlie  act  of  its  parents." 

By  a  vote  of  25  to  10,  the  governors  went 
on  record  In  favor  of  States  having  the  right 
to  control  their  own  clvU-servlce  standards 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 


0«r  EacifCBcy  EcoBOBy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  mrvAiu 
IN  THE  SENATE  O*  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11. 19S1 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoio  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Emergency  Economy." 
published  in  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times  of 
Auffust  27.  IftSl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  bo  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd. 
u  follows: 

OtTK    EMntCUfCT   BCOMOMT 

SuppoM.  aaica  Senator  Owomat  W  Malokc 
of  Nevada,  all  ttir*«ta  ot  ^nr  cmtn«  Ui  an  end? 

Truman  adnitnlati-atton  caVdaLs  would 
■budder  at  the  thought. 

Tbey  have  thrived  oo  one  "emergency" 
after  another;  and  would  not  kiM>w  what  to 
do  with  peace  mtuX  twiroial.  healthy  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  pro»p»ct  at  bringing  the  shooting  in 
Korea  to  an  end  Isft  the  Fair  Dealers  badly 
frightened  men.  They  have  busted  th«;m- 
Mlrn  justifying  q>endlng  aa  usual 

The  Truman  admin istratton  it.  ;«t  i^ave  a 
war  ei  oiif imy  or  an  emergeocy  ec  juomy  in 
order  to  function. 

On  Saturday  General  Kidgwsy  sent  prob- 
ably the  totiyheet  note  ever  written  in  mtid- 
wu  UQies  toHed  negotiators  in  Korea  and  St 


was  general  opinion  in  Washington  that  lt!ls 
almO't  tmpoasilde  to  answer  it. 

Which  mean:s  the  peace  taUu  nuiy  lie  ft^ 
ther  encumbered,  on  onlcn  from  WasliiKW- 
tcn,  whUe  the  war  ifWigftlUTT  continues.     > 

The  American  ecoaomle  aytem.  as  knu#n 
for  man^i  years,  was  abandoned  tint  Wf 
President  Rooeeveit  and  th«n  by  Preaidcgit 
Truman  who  ordered  the  current  war  und^ 
the  guise  of  a  pohce  action. 

It  creatrd  the  emergency  he  waiitcd.     ^ 
has  since  bra«Ke*^  about  the  great 
fused  controls  when  they  were 
given  blm  by  Coneress.  aiu!  talks  aboaS  | 
eni  top  employnient — defense  or  ea 
employment,  whichever  you  prefer  to  call 

The  New  Eteal  and  Pair  Deal  haw 
•oiely  on  the  st>methlng-far-nothlng 
opby   but    It   has   not   panned    out.     It 
politically       successful       but       econwi 
suicidal 

Says  Senator   liujOHt: 

"The  Socialists  have  wanted  from  tie 
start  to  discredit  the  American  eoonomtc 
system.  At  the  same  time  ttiey  have  trl4d 
almost  every  tricK  lu  Adolpb  Hitler's  bag  In 
trying  to  regiment  tte  American  people. 

•'S<^)me  of  this  regimentation  has  df| 
throueh,  with  the  result  that  the  hot 
of  th'.e  bureaucrat*  Ie  felt  on  the  necks 
Congrese.  demar.dinz  more  and  more 
to  ta.x  and  spend  These  people  who  «ou)d 
regiment  ovir  lives  and  change  our  econoo^e 
system  are  not  willing  for  free  enterprise  to 
function.'" 

Is  it  any  wonder  he  aaks  what  would  ha^ 
pen  11  all  threats  of  war  came  to  an  end? 


f 


Ka^  9  d  Stassea's  Book,  Man  Was  Mea«t 

To  Be  Free  J 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  atlNNESCTA  ! 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr  President,  a  new  bodk 
was  released  for  distribution  today  It  ^ 
entitled  "Man  Was  Meant  To  Be  Pret- 
end it  contains  a  series  of  addresses  aiid 
public  statements  by  Hai-old  E.  StMsqi. 
former  Governor  of  Minnesota  and  notr 
president  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  collection  of  addresses  Is  rf- 
markable  for  the  breadth  of  understand- 
ing of  our  problems  which  Is  revealed  In 
it  I  believe  that  it  is  a  major  contribu- 
tion at  this  time.  For  that  reason.  I  ask 
unanimoiu>  consent  that  an  arucle  whioh 
appears  in  the  WashinRton  Daily  News 
today,  written  by  Charles  Lucev  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  staff,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb3  Ricatp, 
as  follows: 

Maw  Book  Ptrni  Stasskm  ik  Spotusht  p«a 
1952  I 

(By   Charles   Lucey)  ' 

It  is  hardly  s  colDCidence  that  a  nm 
Harold  Stassen  book.  Man  Was  Slsant  To  la 
Pree,  uppears  jusi  as  the  political  talk  la  taii- 
glnnlng  to  heat  up  on  the  ItUS  PrealdanU  kl 
election. 

Save  for  some  speeches  and  ths  racent  cot  • 
gres&tonai  hearin(;s.  Mr.  Staaseuu  now  ptM  • 
dent  of  tht  ITnlvcr&lty  of  Pennaylvanla.  hi  a 
been  .ill  but  lurgutteu  pi.4tiu:ally  sinoa  IM  i. 
lu  thiU  year  he  «  a^  tlic  Muu  Who  Might  Ba<  • 


Been  Prertdsnt.  He  trimmed  Ttm  Dswljf  and 
"Bob"  Tarr  tn  the  beU wether  WlawnMn  and 
Nebraska  Presidential  prlmariae  and  seemed 
to  be  on  his  way. 

But  aomethln?  happened.  Many  sSiy  the 
turn  came  when  Governor  Staaeen  etifuidled 
and  trimmed  on  the  issues  In  trying  io  tate 
delegatea  away  from  Senator  Tarr  in  Ohio. 
Then,  In  Oregon.  Mr.  Dewey  edged  Mb  in  a 
debate  on  ootmnimism  and  out-canqi  Ugnsd 
him  generally.  At  the  Phliadeli^la  e  mvcn- 
tlcm  Harold  Staaacn  was  an  also-ran. 

Tet  Mr.  Staasen  Is  leaomteful  far  $eyond 
■feoat  men  in  public  life,  he  certainly  never 
••ea  any  peTeonal  defeat  as  more  tiiaix 
temporary,  and  over  the  years  he  has  enunci- 
ated a  modem  American  philosophy  that  Is 
always  th<rigfatful  and  often  l>old  an4  chal- 
lenging, j 

The  Utle  of  Uils  book,  edited  by  MT.  Staa- 
sen's  close  friend,  Amos  J.  Peaslee.  Iprings 
from  the  dominant  theme  expressed  in  an 
impressive  series  of  Staasen  articiea  and 
speeches  since  he  keynoted  tlM  lMOKcpul>- 
Uean  convention.  And  althou^  that  ppeech 
was  largely  a  lofty  catloging  of  idaaw  with 
which  none  could  disagree,  most  of  (he  suc- 
ceeding utterances  take  a  clear  Incisivi  stand 
on  tile  concroven:ial  issucB  of  the  dayi.  The 
book  was  published  by  Doubleday  &  Co. 

Harold  Stassen  dreads  the  centraltsatlon 
of  power  that  occurs  when  a  goi 
moves  toward  overcontrol  of  the  j 
economic  life  of  its  dtlaena.  He  nkee^  this 
issue,  to  cite  an  example,  in  dlsctisElltg  M>e 
universal  Declaration  of  Htiman  S^hts. 
adopted  in  UM8  t>y  the  United  NatioAs. 

Tills  declaration  says  everyone  ha*  s  right 
to  a  standard  of  living  adequate  f^r  the 
health  and  well-being  of  himself  aad  his 
family — food.  ^•M^'iig.  htnising,  niedlcal 
care,  social  services,  the  right  to  seci^ty  in 
event  of  unemployment.  ««<'Wia«it  oltf  age, 
etc. 

Mr.  Stassen  points  nrt  that   tlie  pnited 
States  Oonstitution  has  no  such  . 
but  that  tlM  Soviet  oonstitution  does  ^ve  a 
very  similar  one.    Be  argues: 


"The  endeavor  to  label  detailed  ecdnomle 
dividencis  as  righU  idi  man  Is  coH^lstely 
lacking  in  logic  and  unfortunately  is  tragle 
in  consequence.  BaOk  sapsrtenee  and  reason 
teU  Bs  that  when  taoflM 
are  lat>eled  as  rights  erf  man — ^in  i 
wtxen  economic  guarantlea  from  the ' 
ment  are  mingled  with  basic  law — ^le  re- 
sult Is  a  coronary  power  of 
men  by  government  that  wipes  out  tile  tms 
rigtiia  of  man.  i 

"ttitt  two  articles  from  the  RxMslasl 
stitution  are  not  a  ootaeMenoe.  Porce^  lahor 
and  the  loss  of  true  ^"i*^"  liberty  Is  the 
opposite  sMe  of  the  coin  ot  eoonoicidgiitf . 
anty.-  | 

Newswlae.    the    rt^arpeat    chapter    1«    this 
book  Is  entlUed  "The  Oomlng   CoUabee  ct 

sooal  eBpsrlences  In  eo«iitrles  bordering  on 
Russia,  in  talking  with  seen  who  da^clsk 
death  to  flee  Soviet  npprsBsliMi  at  hoae. 

"It  la  my  Judgment,  founded  on  a  careful 
fitting  together  of  reports  and  hits  o<  Inlor- 
nMtion  from  public  azid  prtvats  8oare4s  ta  a 
enuatriM  •  •  •  that  thsr*  is 
trouble  inside  the  Sorlet  Unloil.  that 
it  affects  the  Red  army  ItaeU:  that,  if  aided 
from  the  outaide.  it  wotUd  burst  (ofth  in 
counterrevolution  U  •  •  •  the  Ktemiin 
should  begin  a  third  world  war."* 


Mr.  atesitn's  poUtical-economtc  th|n^ng 
Is  a  good  liaU  century  laaoved  buoa  tiie  laeo 
linisriniiiit  finssiisiiiiH  at  somm  Repub:!- 
ean  leaders,  but  nobody  could  ever  tharge 
him  vltb  a  New  Deellsm  which  see  tbe  puoitc 
treasury  as  the  swe  for  all  Ula.  Hs  iwi^ps 
haid  on  both  sortrames  throughout  thij  book. 
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Mr.  Stassen  warns  that  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  "excess  gtve-sway  approach"  is  m- 
creasing  regtilatlon  and  controL  Be  tells  iiis 
Republican  Party  that  foreign  policy  should 
be  based  on  "vlgtvoos  bipamsaii  participa- 
tion in  world  aflaira."  And.  vrgii^  the 
regular  aOf»  crganf  flnn  to  stop  elbovtnc 
people  aside  and  to  broaden  its 
It  can,  he  says: 


*^t  is  understandable  why  many  Repntdl- 
can  ocBBBlaMan  hiadsn  have  that  attituite. 
but  ws  had  better  reeogniae  that  it  com- 
pletely prercntB  bnn«tlng  tttc  kind  of  broad- 
base  poUtieal  movement  essential  tf  there 
ever  is  to  be  victory  over  an  -entrenched 
adminlstratloa  with  the 
tlie  Federal 
Istratlon  hm 

There    la    notbtn^   saadgy    aboot 
Btaassn   and   this   book   makes   provocative 
mdlBg  ail  the  way. 
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We  CalJ  TWb  Aflies 


not  to  take  pert  in  aoy 
against    ^tber    at    ttm 
partiea.' 

"  AST.  VL  The 
sgree  to  (eedsr  each  oUto-  every  priMlhle 
ecooonuc  asitrtance  aXtcr  the  war.  wttb  a 
view  to  facilitating  and  »/'»'«i— '^mm  reeoa- 
stmctioD  at  both  oountrtes,  »»Mi  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  eaaas  at  world  prasiiartty/ 

"The  treaties  are  in  fores  today.  There  has 
been  no  tinHraflfin  of  cancellation.    •     •     • 

"Tfo  one  BsaMis  to  take  setioualy,  even  now. 
the  fact  that  both  ■»»t**'Ml  and  ftaaoe  have 
mmtary  pacts  with  »««— *ti  We  must  ««^ 
that  fact  into  ooaaldenitton. 

•Tn  IMS,  when  the  United  Nations  ww 
belBg  organised.  I  stated  that  whe  world  — mm 
be  divided  Into  spheres  of  influence.  There 
were  not  five  ma|or  rtatw^^^  There  were 
^^^  major  nattons.  and  I  predicted  that  the 
two  major  natkms  would  divide  tip  the 
world.  That  is  what  they  are  doing.  Now 
people  to  arm  the  other 
1  Ms  iobere  of  tnflaence.** 


Acttzahy.  with  raw  eotton  production  high, 
there  Is  no  need  for  price  ceilinga  on  eltber 
raw  cotton  or  textiles. 

Otnngs  or  no  ceilings,  however,  the  Indtzs- 
^yake^d  be  freed  from  the  present  pricing 
imcettaiatiee  and  allowed  to  wort  and  act 
in  a  Bfliaal.  onlHly  manner. 


Beef  Gmtrol 


-for 
Senatiy 


theSsoate 
at  this 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  jiZTAiu 

Of  THE  SBXATE  OP  THK  mOTCD  STATIS 

TTiiirjday.  Ocfo<>er  11,1951 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
mwmimouK  eoosent  to  have  printed  in 
tbB  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoap  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Call  Them  Allies.-  pub- 
liabed  in  the  Portland  (Maizie)  Ehmw 
of  September  1.  1951. 

There  being  no  objectioQ.  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoks.  as  follows: 

Wx  Cau.  TKxac   auraji 

On  the  subject  at  bUUens  for 
Europe — Nevada's 
Qummm  W.  Mauias 
and  the  country,  at  • 
ters.    We  (laate  tkosn  a  i 
floor  by  the  Hevadan 
week; 

"Both  Britain  and  Prance  have  had  wttt 
Rosala  separate  and  independent  «.«-*«i»*««i.. 
and  military  pacu  wtUeh  read  startitx^y 
like  the  North   AtUntlc  Pact.    •     •     • 

"The  one  which  waa  ilgnsd  between  Brit- 
ain and  Buaala  wee  sIcsMd  by  V.  Molo- 
tov.  •  •  •  In  this  treaty  •  •  •  ,,_ 
ticlc  VI  says: 

"The  falch  eontractlaf  partlsB  agree  to 
one  another  all  possible  ^'■'■''n*** 
afx«'  the  war.' 

raa  after  WorM  War  IL     Mow.  So 
all  intents  and  purpoess.  In  rtnBemre  ot  ftmsr 
ica^  efforts  to  stop  thaai  troas  tradtaff  with 
BuBsia.  they  are  cairylag  o«i  thk  treaty. 

"ArUde  vn  reads: 

"  -Sach  high  oontracSH^  party  nndertakea 
not  to  coneluAe  any  alWancie.  and  not  to  1 
part   in  any  coaJtttOB 
other  high  oaatncUsf 

1  ahONld  say  that,  if  oar  tataffprctatta 
or  tha  Maitik  Atlantic  Pact  Is  eorreeC.  tbey 
that    rirllslii    pewtdu»   at   tke 
but  it  was  Imighad  off  by  both  Britain 
Ftance     •     •     •.    However.     •     •     • 
ealUag  tfeasa  to  aceoant— tar 

*^  want  to  reiar  to  two  paraffrapfas  ot  l^e 

and  BBitttary  paefe  sIgMd  by  Prance 

•     •     Articles   ▼   and   VI 

'Abt     V.  THe    high    eotttracttng   parties 
not  to  ceodude  any  aUtance  an<l 


Price  Coatrol  ShipicBty 

■ETENSION  OP  Rpr 

or 


-LS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

of  M!ss:asu>n 
OP 


IN  THK 


Aims 


TAsrsdaif.  October  ll,  1951 

ABERNETHY  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
<ier  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxooaa.  I  include  the  f  oDoviiw  edttarials 
tnm  tbt  M— This  Commercial  Appeal: 


Oosrraoi.  S-t'eiaiir 

The  stupidity  at  thoae  m  charge  oT  price 
controls  m  dsaaonatrated  by  the  miinw  la 
vhlch.  thwwth  Ottee  of  Price 
uncertainty,  dllij  ilsllflin  and  fioable  tai^ 
the  eottoa-testlls  iadaaUj  has  been  torooght 
to  a  virtual  -»«"^1t»**« 

Since  Jantiary  of  thia  year  the  OPS  haa 
leiwiil  raw  cotton  and  textile  ordwa,  iworden. 
countermands  and  r*m*ftmr-mna^mtMm  ■»»THti 
It  has  hinted  at  mil  Tisiis  denied  tlmt  there 
would  be  roU-backa.  then  announced  that  it 
is  studying  roU-backa. 

Tlks  tesalt  hM  besa  that  letaUers  have 
been  ordering  tram  band  to  aoutb.  fearful 
that  they  will  be  caught  with  merdiandiae. 
the  asUing  price  of  vtilch  may  be  leas  than 
they  paid  for  it.  The  same  is  true  of  wtkote- 
satata.  oonTcrtcca.  and  the  »»«<»«  ttkeaastivea. 

Wbcre  on  Isnuary  1  at  this  year  tbe  aaills 
booking  orders  ss  macb  m  9  T»~'»»t 
buying  cnrtnna  to  fill  those  ac- 
celerating St  a  hl^  rite,  today 
they  arc  booking  a  bare  2  months  ahead. 
bave  curtailed  prodnctloii  and  are  hasltsiil 
about  bookli^  additioQal  orderm.  MIU  hands, 
larking  full  employment,  are  leeving  the 
textile  areaa.  with  the  result  that  mills  will 
be  compelled  to  train  new  hands  if  azkd  whea 
the  demand  for  testiles  is  rerived. 

Hare  titan  tlkat.  Uae  tagnstton  of  the  In- 
dustry has  dried  up  tlw  demand  for  cotton 
Just  at  the  time  that  the  prodoocn  are 
brtnglag  their  crcq>  to  naarket.  Ordinarily 
mUls  buy  at  this  time  for  their  future  needs. 
Now  they  are  buying  only  as  far  ahead  as 
they  have  orders.  This  lack  of  buying  in- 
terest has  compelled  the  producers  to  turn 
to  the  Ooverainent-loan  program  as  an  out- 
let for  thaito'  eotton  in  order  to  stshlltae  tbe 
martot  and  prevent  iMeee  *'*'^'mt  at  ttke 
high  cost  of  prtxtuction. 

Bad  the  OPS  had  a  deteraslaed  psieiag 
policy,  one  that  was  final,  aadsntandahia. 
and  based  on  facts  and  not  political  whiana, 
these  conditions  vrould  not  exist. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J,  THYE 

.3r  MnrxESCT* 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF   THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  THYE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Berf  Control.  •  published  in  the 
St.  Paul  Ploneer-Pre^  of  October  8. 
1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoks.  as  follows 

BSCT   COWTSOL 

Wi2at  «nerges  out  of  the  complaints  being 
Btatfte  by  tike  lilrtdie  West  meat-packing  in- 
dustry and  the  councerromplsints  of  the 
eoforeement  authorities  is  slmpiy 
m  foreaeen  when  the  beef-price  con- 
trot  was  established  The  controls  are  a 
fallwe  and  there  is  nothu^  m  sight  that 
wlU  make  tbcm  a  success. 

Tbe  packers  cannot  boy  the  beef  they 
need  for  normal  prodnettoB  opera  uons  at 
OPS  prioaa.  Tbe  beef  is  being  t>ou«ht.  how- 
at  oeer-the -celling  pffsce*  and  di- 
U>  elaaghSerers  on  the  east  and  west 
rly  the  former.  This  is 
poaeible  because  of  technical  loophoSn 
which  the  enforcers  do  not  have  tbe  power 
to  doee. 

Tbm  reanlt  is  tiMt  beef  disappears  from  the 
market  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  is 
bcteg  bmght  at  inflated  prices  in  ot)>er  parts 
at  Cba  acfoantry.  Pnct-s  are  not  being  con- 
troUed.  Inflation  is  not  bems  checked. 
Ordtasary  dhannels  of  meat  markeung  snd 
are  bein^  dijerapted  at  enor- 
to  legiumate  packers  and  tiieir 


Tto  coftttnas  this  fotUe  experiment  tinder 

Tbm  cntateeasent  ofDcers  believe  that  tbe 
adminlsttatian  at  beef-pnce  control  could 
be  saved  by  the  rsetoistiou  of  beef -slaughter- 
ing qaotaa. 

It  is  true  that  tf  the  Federal  GoTemment 
were  going  to  tindsrtake  a  resolute  eflcart  to 
enforce  lieef-pnoe  controls,  with  s  tretnen- 
dous  police  organlsauan  to  back  it  up.  a 
system  of  ataughtertng  quotas  wotild  t>e  a 
necessary  integral  part  of  this  app&rsttis  Is 
fact  BO  price  eootrol  of  beef  can  t>e  success- 
ful witlKNzt  tbem. 

Bat  n  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
tt  did  not  have  enough  power  or 
or  enforcement  even  during  the  var 
to  make  meat -price  controls  work,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  any  sucb  effort  now.  Add- 
ing quotae  to  the  ptweent  controls  wotiid 
mcrdy  drive  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  deep- 
er into  the  mire  of  ttlack-marketeertiig  on 
the  kMBl  leveL  and  tbe  final  restilt  would 
be  aeoae  and  wtMrse  of  «hat  is  now  going 
OD— liigh  beef  prloae  for  those  who  can  get 
tt  and  no  beef  for  the  ma^orlry. 

So  far  as  kseplag  the  price  of  heet  down 
within  reason  to  coaeemed.  a  moderate  re- 
t^F^H*^  of  tari?  regulations  would  do  tbe 
trick   qtiif^y   and  easUy  and    cheaply,  and 
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ccx»  tber*  would  be  &mpie  Kuppl)«>&  cf  beef 
for  ertfTQCW  «t  rcASonable  prices  This 
vould  not  {)•  p&!«U>bl#  to  m:ttx%e  M>ctioas  of 
tb»  beef  inAvmry.  but  it  «ouI<(l  be  wholesome 
•ad  t>— ttllT  lor  tbe  industry  as  a  whole  and 
fat  a^miJQUm  els«  into  the  bATgala.  Cer- 
tataly  ••  eamp&red  with  thf  present  du- 
tat*  of  ai2&ir8  m  be«X  thU  would  be 
iMprovcmenu 


CoaditioM  ia  tkc  NatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

/  or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NO«TH  CAKOLTNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  Oi'  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11,1951 

Mr  HOEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t-o  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  a  beautiful 
and  though t-provoidng  letter  which  I 
have  ju&t  received  from  a  mother  and 
grandmother  who  lives  high  up  in  the 
mounta.ins  of  western  North  Carolina. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  sentiment  which  this 
letter  breathes  would  be  most  helpful  to 
oiu-  whole  countiy.  and  will  enable  us  to 
think  more  clearly  about  all  the  problems 
which  confront  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Ricori), 
as  follows: 

Gnqss.  N.  C  October  7. 19S1. 
Senator  Ci  tox  Horr. 
Wmshtngtcn.  D.   C. 

VtAM  Ua.  Horr :  Ycu  know  far  better  than 
Z  trie  condition  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
and  what  steps  bad  best  be  t&k«n  to  elimi- 
nate at  ieaat  part  of  tlie  troubles. 

But  It  loc)k»  to  me  like  we  are  being  "bled 
white"  while  Russia  calmlj  looks  on. 

Surely  trie  re  is  some  honorable  way  to 
peace  and  Uu&h  this  confujslvn. 

Imagine  my  home  far  op  in  the  cove  on 
l>ea<l^ord  Brancb  Ic  l<acon  County,  not  a 
house  m  sight,  for  aimoet  endleas  hours  not 
a  eound  of  a  human  %-olce  or  humanity,  un- 
less a  plane  passes  overhead — I've  much  time 
lor  medltAtJaa 

Sixty  summers  have  pasaed  over  my  head. 
My  parenLs  Ir.stiiied  into  me  the  love  of 
eountry  and  respect  of  law. 

WhJit  must  the  rising  generation  think 
as  they  listen  to  news  and  eomnaents  over 
the  radio  of  wickedness  (spiritual  and  cthcr- 
wi»t-»  In  hiich  places? 

Are  our  young  men  having  to  bleed  and  die 
In  Korea  because  of  the  slr^s  of  cur  Nation? 

I  have  two  nephews  over  In  that  area  now. 

On  December  34.  my  son  S&muel  was 
akxjard  the  carrl*r  Leyte.  cy-32  He  now 
has  it\f]n  duty. 

l!i  July  my  son  OUbert  Joined  the  Nary. 
Has  finished  boo?  at  San  Diego.  Calif. 

My  v^n  James  h<iS  served  nearly  3  years 
In  the  Army  Has  married  a  Raleigh  ^1 
since  entering  aemce. 

My  oldest  child.  Edward.  a«e  29.  is  a  radio 
operator  for  tha  United  Pruti  Co. 

The  youngest  son  Richard,  who  will  be 
IS  November  3,  plans  to  enter  Mount  Berry 
College  soozi. 

Tea.  I  have  two  dausbters.  One  served 
as  a  link  trainer  in  the  past  war — married  a 
pilot.  They  are  both  in  their  senior  year  ac 
Duke  University.  They  have  a  baby  flrl 
ovvr  a  years  old, 

Itia  other  daughter  worked  at  Seymore- 
John*«n  Air  Baee  then  lor  tiie  Beil 
Bomt>cr  ajt  Plane  at  Marietta.  Oa.  After 
tb«  Wiu  i.he  went  to  work  at  Naval  Air  Baae. 


Norfolk.  She  married  an  ez-saUor  who  t|>en 
and  now  works  there.  She  continued  her 
work  there  until  July  1  year  ago.  They  ha^« 
now  a  fine  yount^  aon. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  long  e^la- 
Ue  is  as  a  mother  and  grandmother  I  tftsh 
that  the  present  and  rlltag  generation  cduld 
have  a  chance  to  IxA  clearly  into  the  futtee. 
unhampered  by  war  and  tear  of  war,  tbat 
a)>idln«r  p>eace  could  come. 

Is  the  book  of  Daniel  being  TiTldly  fulfilled 
In  our  day  by  us? 

"Blessed  is  the  Nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord" 

"Woe  unto  the  Nation  that  forgets  G^." 

My  troubled  heart  I've  poured  out  to  fou. 
Dont  take  time  to  answer  if  you  wish— 4)ut 
please  do  all  In  your  power  to  save  our 
Nation. 

Hoping  for  abiding  peace.  I  am.  ' 

Sincerely  yours. 

M^.  Fat  MasHBusa. 


Z-rtcj  Order  I«  Threat  to  All  Ow 
Basic  Rigkts  i 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STAfTES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riookb  an  arUele 
entitled  "Secrecy  Order  Is  Threat  to  All 
Our  Basic  Rights,"  written  by  Carroll 
Binder,  and  published  in  the  Minnea- 
polis Sunday  Tribune  of  October  7. 1>51. 
I  beiieve  it  is  a  very  timely  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecOko, 
as  follows: 

S£x:k£CY  Obdeb  Is  Trxsat  to  Au.  Otn  O^sic 
Rights 
(By  Carroll  Binder)  i 

The  anzlotis  citizen  has  additional  grotlnds 
for  anxiety  these  days.  He  Is  told  by^  his 
President  that  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
secrets  have  been  published  by  the  news- 
papers and  slick  magazines.  That  is  irhy, 
according  to  the  President,  all  branch«k  of 
the  Government  must  have  the  right  to  ^th- 
hold  information  which  the  Defense  'and 
State  Departments  already  exercise. 

Some  newspapers  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress warn  the  citizen,  however,  that  If  the 
President's  secrecy  order  remains  In  three 
governmental  corruption  and  Incompetency 
far  worse  than  anything  thi2s  tar  ezp  lied 
wU!  flourish  unexposed. 

Reactions  to  these  charges  and  couifter- 
charges  tend  to  be  conditioned  by  the  tltl* 
Ben's  attitude  toward  newspapers  and  ICr. 
Truman. 

Thoae  who  dislike  the  press  tend  to  befleve 
such  charges  as  the  President  made  ThiUrs- 
day  and  to  accept  the  sort  of  secrecy  be  hat 
ordered  to  take  effect  October  25.  I^ioa* 
who  dislike  the  President  tend  to  t>ellevt  he 
la  trying  to  cover  up  administration  alK>rt- 
comlngs  for  partisan  political  t>cneflt  frlUi 
these  extended  controls. 

No  patriotic  citizen  wants  otir  enelnles 
to  have  our  military  secrets  but  every  Alert 
citizen  wants  ttie  fullest  possible  info^na- 
tlon  ab<jut  what  goes  on  at  home  and  atagoad 
so  that  he  may  hare  a  basis  for  sound  4^^' 
■ions  about  public  policy. 

It  is  hard  to  weigh  a  statement  suc^  aa 
the  President  made  about  national  se<^eta. 
IX   he   means   95  percent   of   all   th« 


some  ofBclal  has  classified  at  some  time  as 
-restricted."  -confidential."  "secret."  or  "top 
secret"  Information  tiltlmately  h4s  been 
published,  that  Is  not  necaasarlly  a  cause 
for  alarao. 

Cllpplnfs  ffom  foreign  newspapers  sent 
to  Washington  by  our  ImbaMlw  abrdad  have 
been  stamped  with  a  secrecy  label! by  cO- 
clals  who  thought  It  would  be  damaging  to 
let  possible  enemlas  know  what  sort  Of  things 
people  in  Waabington  like  to  seet  Mocb 
otiMr  material  which  coukl  not  pon)bly  give 
stibstantlal  aid  to  the  enemy  beats  a  ae- 
crecy  stamp. 

If  the  President  means  that  ail  hilt  5  per- 
cent of  everything  we  kaow  about]  bow  to 
make  atomic  weapons  aod  g«Med  liiilMnti 
or  wage  bacterial  warfare  has  be«n  pul>- 
fished;  If  he  means  that  95  percent  ot  our 
military  and  dipioxnatlc  secrets  arei  known, 
the  national  defense  la  indeed  in  a  ipad  way. 
But  how  does  he  arrive  at  such  a  ,ca)cuia- 
tlon?  Wao  can  compile  and  grade  alt  the  se- 
crets of  the  world's  grsattf  air.  sea^tomlc, 
industrial,  and  financial  power?  \^o  can 
correctly  figure  that  (15  percent  of  what  Is 
really  vital  to  national  defense  n^  longer 
la  secret? 

It  would  take  more  than  the  't'ale  ex- 
perts cited  by  the  President  to  mM:e  such 
an  evaluation  sufficiently  meaningful  to 
Jtistlfy  the  President's  encroachm^ts  on 
the  citizen's  right  to  know. 

The  trouble  with  the  President's  order  Is 
that  It  gives  dangerously  wide  powers  of  at~ 
crecy  to  a  dangerotialy  large  number  of  offi- 
cials with  no  clear  guide  by  which  tney  may 
govern  their  official  acts.  The  Prealtlent  says 
his  order  should  not  be  a  cloak  fiv  with- 
holding nonsecurlty  information.  tThere  Is 
no  authority,  however,  to  which  tke  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  be  classified  must  be  sub- 
mitted In  advance  of  classiflcatlon.' 

As  the  Committee  for  Economic  pevelop- 
ment  points  out,  -a  Government  dfflctal  la 
rarely  commended  for  discloetnv.  Re  may, 
however,  he  reprimanded  or  other^riae  dls« 
cipUned  for  underclasaificatlon.  that  is,  for 
failure  to  make  material  confldenti|il  or  se- 
cret." The  effect  of  stich  a  procedure  as  tha 
President  has  ordered  is  to  make';  offlclals 
play  it  safe  and  put  secrecy  stamps  on  any- 
thing which  anyone  Is  likely  to  consider  de- 
sirable to  withhold  from  public  kriowledge. 

The  Natjk>nal  Security  Council  }s  given 
broad  review  powers  but.  in  the  irords  of 
tbe  Associated  Press  Managing  Editor's  As- 
sociation, -the  machinery  and  method  by 
which  this  review  Is  to  be  accomplished  la 
not  prescribed  and  no  means  it  set  forth 
by  which  an  Inunediate  review  of  classifi- 
cation decisions  can  be  obtained." 

Ifor  do  citizens  have  means  of  dlseovoring, 
for  themselves  or  through  proper  represent- 
ative agencies,  •'what  Information  Is  being 
withheld  or  W  dedalons  to  withhold  Infor- 
mation have  been  wisely  made  At  no  stage 
in  the  operation  of  the  elasslflcatloa  system 
is  there  provision  by  which  a  heartng  may 
be  given  to  those  who  desire  to  l^aw  the 
Interests  of  Information  vreighed  agiinst  the 
interests  of  security."  j 

That  is  ssttlng  up  a  straw  man  and  krtock- 
Ing  it  down.  The  objection  to  the  Presi- 
dent's order  Is  the  extension  of  s«creey  to 
Qonmllltary  Information  by  authdrteing  a 
MCrtcy  elHSificatlon  of  anything  otBclsls 
oonslrter  "affecting  the  national  sectxrlty." 

A  secrecy-minded  oflolal  can  construe 
Just  about  any  type  at  infann4tion  •• 
-affecting  the  naUonal  sectirlty."  iTIiat  M 
w^  Ontltd  atum  dtlagntlaM  te  Uiilted  Na- 
tlons  bodies  daattnc  «ttb  pmcta  on  n^wagatb- 
•ring,  cenaorahip.  and  related  mattsia  ob- 
jected to  draf  ta  which  proposed  to  anttoorla* 
CMiaarshlp  on  outgoing  news  relating  to  "na- 
tional sectirlty."  Our  representative*  pointed 
out  that  "national  security"  Includes  not 
merely  matters  directly  relating  to  national 
defense  but  also  any  economic  or  poUtlcai 
Information    which    a    govemmenti    having 
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wide  powers  in  this  field  might  regard  as 
prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  state.  In 
practice  that  sometlmen  Is  Interchangeable 
with   •*sec\irlty   of   the   administration." 

Ttius  United  States  representatives  fought 
hard  to  have  such  limitations  up>on  the  flow 
of  news  confined  to  news  directly  related  to 
"national  military  sectirlty."  When  that 
proved  too  ambiguous,  they  succeeded  In 
having  the  censorship  limited  to  news  relat- 
ing "directly  to  national  defense." 

That  is  the  term  employed  In  article  7  of 
the  draft  convantloo  on  gathering  and  m- 
ternatlonal  transmtaslon  of  news— a  conven- 
tion the  United  States  unsuccessfuUy  has 
sotight  to  have  adopted  by  the  U.  N.  In  the 
hope  of  thus  lowering  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  news  between  p'joples. 

Now  the  United  States  Is  about  to  Institute 
at  borne  the  Inclusive  sort  of  controls  on 
news  which  it  sought  to  deter  other  nations 
from  adopting. 

While  newspapers  and  other  media  of  In- 
formation have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  fullest 
possible  freedom  of  Information,  every  citizen 
has  an  equally  vital  Interest  In  that  basic  hu- 
man freedom.  Pree  utterance,  free  listening, 
free  prlnttog  and  free  reading  are  sacred 
rights  of  every  man  which  must  be  defended 
by  the  whole  citizenry  and  not  regarded  as 
the  vested  Interest  of  any  particular  element 
or  enterprise. 

Freedoms  unexercised  may  be  freedoms  for- 
feited, the  businessmen  and  educators  com- 
prising the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment point  out  in  a  study  on  national  se- 
curity and  our  Individual  freedom. 

"Public  apathy  and  the  pressure  for  se- 
curity can  lead  us  along  a  dangerous  road 
that  ends  In  a  garrison-police  state.  In  such 
a  state,  the  soldier  and  political  policeman 
rise  to  power  while  the  InsUtutions  of  civiUan 
society  and  of  freedom  shrink.  In  the  name 
of  sectirlty.  channels  of  public  Information 
diry  up;  the  press  becomes  a  mere  purveyor 
of  official  hand-outs.  Cut  off  from  signifi- 
cant Information,  editors,  commentators  and 
group  leaders  become  less  accurate  In  their 
Judgments.  The  process  of  public  discussion 
atrophies.  Political  parties  declme.  The 
power  of  Congress  dwindles.  Administration 
by  civilian  shrinks,  relative  to  administra- 
tion m  uniform.  The  courts  weaken.  Cut 
off  from  Information,  the  power  of  the  citi- 
zen fades.  Local  plans  are  subordinated  to 
central  purposes.  The  free  market  Is  con- 
stricted. LakMT  Is  hedged  ta  by  special  regu- 
lations. Constuners  find  their  range  of 
choice  reduced.  Decisions  come  to  be  made 
by  an  all-powerful  government.  AU  free- 
doms stifler." 

There  Is  nothing  so  insldlota  as  encroach- 
ments on  freedom  In  a  time  ot  insecurity. 
Tbere  Is  nothing  so  hard  to  reestablish  as 
the  practice  of  freedom  once  It  has  been 
abandoned.  Freedom  itself,  and  the  self- 
discipline  necessary  to  freedom,  are  the  best 
safeguards  ot  security. 
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Tribute  to  Jen  Larson,  General  Services 
Administrator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or   1IARTI.AND 

IN  THE  SSNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  O  CXDNOR.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  see  recognition  ac- 
corded to  an  individual  who  richlj'  merits 
it — particularly  when  that  individual  is 
in  high  place  in  Government,  where  ad- 
verse, rather  than  favorable,  comment 
is  all  too  frequent. 


In  the  Washington  Elvening  Star  of 
October  4. 1951,  there  appeared  a  strictly 
factual,  but  quite  complimentary,  article 
regarding  Mr.  Jess  Ijarson.  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator,  who  recently  was 
named  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Administrator. 

Mr.  Larson  has  held  a  number  of  im- 
portant posts  in  Government — and  al- 
ways with  distinction.  He  is  really,  as 
the  title  of  the  article  puts  it.  a  "Big 
Man  Who  Does  Things  in  a  Big  Way." 

Maryland  business  leaders  were  im- 
pressed with  his  grasp  of  Government 
problems  and  methods  when  he  headed 
a  group  of  Federal  officials  who  came  to 
Baltimore  last  jear  to  ccmsult  with  and 
to  advise  them  as  to  the  procedures  to 
l>e  followed  by  industries  Peking  war 
contracts. 

I  ask  unanimous  cotisent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  E^rening  Star  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccosd, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Mam  Who  Does  Things  iif  a  Bic  Wat 
(By  Francis  P.  Douglas) 

Jess  Larson,  one  time  "Tjoy  mayor"  of 
Chlckasha.  Okla..  has  taken  over  one  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  Jobs,  that  of  Defense  Ma- 
terials Proctirement  Administrator.  At  the 
same  time  he  still  holds  down  the  Job  of 
General  Services  Administrator,  charged  with 
looMng .  after  Government  supplljw.  office 
buildings  and  other  housekeeping  duties  for 
the  Government 

His  Job  of  acquiring  defense  materials 
stretches  to  many  points  of  the  world  His 
decision  on  buying  minerals  may  affect  na- 
tive employment  in  the  steaming  Interior  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  Recently  he  made  a  deal 
for  the  entire  output  of  a  Peruvian  zinc 
mine.  What  he  says  about  buying  rubber — 
he  has  been  the  Nation's  sole  buyer  of  nst- 
ural  rubber  since  last  December — Is  big  news 
In  Malaya. 

The  man  who  rides  herd  on  the  Nation's 
business  got  his  start  riding  herd  on  his 
family's  dairy  animals.  He  had  completed 
his  first  year  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Law  School  when  his  father  became  111. 
Young  Jess  had  to  go  back  home  to  run  the 
family  dairy  ranch  and  creamery  enterjwlses 
at  Chickasha. 

When  his  father  was  able  to  resume  man- 
agement of  the  business.  Mr.  Larson  was  24 
and  wanted  to  get  married.  The  pay  of 
the  mayor  of  Chickasha  had  Just  been  In- 
creased from  tS.OOO  a  year  to  91.000.  so  Mr. 
Larson  became  »  candidate. 

Some  supporters  of  those  he  defeated  re- 
ferred to  him  as  the  boy  mayor — he  was  Just 
25  when  he  took  the  Job.  But  officials  of 
other  Oklahoma  cities  thought  enough  of 
him  to  elect  him  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Municipal  League. 

Be  made  another  political  race  later 
w4Uch  he  will  recall  if  you  ask  him  about 
the  reasons  for  his  notably  friendly  relations 
with  Congressmen.  "Maybe  I  understand 
their  problems."  he  answers.  "You  see.  I 
ran  for  Congress  once  •  •  •  and  was 
beaten." 

While  he  was  mayor  and  later,  he  con- 
tinued studying  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Then  he  was  given  the  Job  of  man- 
aging the  $200,000  000  business  of  the  Okla- 
homa Land  Office  as  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

When  he  got  back  to  private  practice  it 
was  for  only  a  short  time.  In  September 
1940.  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Larson  were  Inducted 
into  Federal  service. 

He  went  overseas  as  commander  of  an  ar- 
tillery battalion  in  the  Twenty-fovirth  Dl\-1- 
sion.    The  outfit  saw  plenty  of  action.    At 


the  bloody  crossing  of  the  Voltumo  River  In 
Italy  Mr.  Larson  was  wounded  so  seriously 
he  was  evacuated  to  the  United  States. 

Restored  to  duty,  there  came  various 
Army  assignments— good  one«— but  to  Mr. 
Larson,  now  a  colonel,  the  law  stlM  beck- 
oned. In  Jtily  194€.  he  became  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  War  Assets  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon.  By  the  close  of  the  next  year  he  was 
WAA  Administrator. 

Remembering  the  scandals  In  surplus 
property  disposal  after  World  War  I.  news- 
men kept  a  careful  and  expectant  eye  on 
WAA.  Mr.  Larson  knew  the  dangers.  •Un- 
scrupulom  operators."  he  said,  "declared  an 
open  season  on  the  Public  Treasury  and 
resorted  to  every  known  tnck  to  obtain  un- 
fair advantage  of  their  GDvernment." 

While  administrator.  Mr  Larson  disposed 
Of  M.eOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  World  War  II  sur- 
pltu.  Law  violations  wwe  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

When  the  WAA  Job  was  winding  up,  Mr. 
Larson  was  made  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator to  succeed  MaJ  Gen  PhjUp  B  Flem- 
ing. A  month  later  when  FWA  t>ecame  the 
General  Servlesa  Admuilstrauon  under  a 
Hoovw  Commission  '■eorganizauon  plan.  Mr. 
Larson  became  its  first  head. 

GSA  Is  a  big  business  In  Itself,  but  addi- 
tional Jobs  have  been  assigned  Administrator 
Larson  in  this  defense  mobilization  period: 
Buying  fat  the  stockpile,  expanding  alumi- 
num production,  buying  rubt>er.  breaking  the 
machme-tool  bottleneck,  and  other  ta«^s. 
When  the  defense  minerals  and  metals  pro- 
gram began  to  lag.  President  Truman  turned 
to  Mr.  Larson  to  fill  the  ne^p  Job.  Administra- 
tor of  Defense  Materials  Procurement. 

Mr.  Larson  occupies  a  cathedra  1-1  ike  office 
in  the  GSA  Building.  Its  first  occupant  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K  Lane 
in  the  Wilson  era  It  Is  a  reproduction  of  a 
big  chamber  in  Haddon  Hall  in  England. 
Th<»  huge  office  malces  Mr  Larson  uncom- 
fortable, for  as  GSA  head  he  is  responsible 
for  housing  Government  agencies,  and  he 
Is  acutely  conscious  that  employees  are  be- 
ing crowded  Into  less  and  lest  space. 

Mr.  Larson  Is  more  than  6  feet,  black- 
halred.  and  moves  fast.  He  was  In  Europe  on 
business  last  August  when  his  new  job  wrz 
decided  on.  He  got  back  and  began  to 
organize  for  it.     He  told  a  staff  meeting; 

"We  must  build  an  organization  able 
enough  and  big  enough  to  do  a  gocd  Job. 
But  let's  not  confuse  this  with  empire- 
building." 

He  was  sworn  in  on  September  14.  He 
started  that  day  with  a  speech  to  a  group  of 
trade  publication  editors  at  breakfast.  Ques- 
tions kept  blm  until  about  9  30  o'clock.  He 
reached  his  office  at  9:45.  Staff  members 
e3red  the  clock  nervously  because  Mr  Larson 
had  to  take  a  plane  for  New  York  at  10:30. 

He  was  sworn  In  He  immediately  ap- 
pointed Howard  I.  Young  as  his  deputy  ad- 
ministrator He  issued  DMPA  regulation  No. 
1.  which  started  operations  He  had  varioua 
directions  to  give  his  assistants.  Then  ha 
left  for  the  airport  and  made  the  plane. 
His  staff  sighed  with  relief  It  didn't  last 
long.  Less  than  2  hours  later  Mr.  Larson 
was  telephoning  from  New  York  He  had 
thought  of  other  things  to  be  done. 


Airline  Subsidies 


EXTEJJSION  of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NZW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIV13 
Wednesday.  October  10,  19S1 

Mr.   ROONEY.      Mr.   Speaker,  under 

the  permission  heretofore  granted  me,  I 
include  an  ediiori&l  by  the  Washington 
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D«ity  News  of  September  26.  1951.  con- 
concemlnir  seiMiralion  of  hidden  airlliie 
subsidies  trom  so-called  mail  pay. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
report  out  the  same  excellent  bill  that 
they  renorted  out  la^t  year,  now  rein- 
trcduced  as  H.  R.  508.  and  that  this  bill 
ma V  eventually  be  enacted.  In  tha  i  con- 
nection I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  following 
recomraendation  in  the  report  of  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  House  Re- 
port 685.  made  July  10.  1951 : 

It  ts  reoommendMl  that  Iwrwiatlon  be  en- 
•fCted  to  »eparat«  alrllre  subsidies  Irom. 
eompensatlon  for  the  cost  of  carrying  air 
mall.  The  subsidy  portion  If  any.  should 
be  paid  through  a  separate  appropriat  .an  for 
the  Post  Office  Department 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  last 
year,  now  reintroduced  a.s  H  R.  500  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  !Mr. 
Kzsvtdy].  and  as  H  R.  190  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma55:achusetts  I  Mr.  Hiskl- 
TOif!.  would  adequately  carry  out  this 
recommendation,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  u-ay  take  effective  action. 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Kwow  What  Wk  Pat 
Stttate  approved  of  a  bill  to  separate  air- 
line ttibskUes  from  the  cost  of  traii«j)ortmg 
air  mail   was  long   overdue,  altbo  the  bill 
<joesn't  go  far  enough 

If  the  Government  is  to  continue  the  policy 
of  paying  part  of  the  bill  for  air  traruiporta- 
tion.  the  public  U  enUtled  to  know  whit  that 
policy  la  coating. 

Aa  long  as  airline  subsidies  are  hidden  In 
pajmenu  for  air  maU.  taxpwyers  will  never 
be  rid  of  them. 

ThU  paUcy  was  established  to  help  get  air 
travel  started.    Isn't  air  travel  started  yet? 

It  Is  because  this  subsidy  has  been  hidden 
behind  bad  governmental  bookkeeping  and 
the  flying  Industry  s  double  talk  tlial  the 
taxfjayer  has  been  milked  to  support  mush- 
rooming airimes,  whose  services  Ujo  often 
merely  duplicated  flights  already  being  made 
by  other  lines.  Such  expansion  is  primarUy 
for  the  purpose  of  getUng  on  the  profitable 
Federal  subh*dy  tjravy  train.  Th'.s  usually  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  ambttijus  new 
carrier  :  t:iluig  •monopoly"  unless  ttn-re  were 
two  or  taore  airlines  competing.  This  also 
has  been  true  in  international  flyirig.  even 
though  the  American  carrier  had  a  half  dozen 
or  more  competing  foreign  lines  running 
against  it.  It  was  still  accused  of  being  a 
"monopoly"  simply  beer  use  it  got  all  the  tax- 
payers' dough.  When  «n  enterprise  Is  rtm  by 
subsidy,  on  schedule*  and  at  fares  set  by  gov- 
ernment, the  cry  o'  monopoly  is  "buak." 

Taxpayers  cant  be  expected  to  kick  in  for- 
ever. One  of  these  days,  if  the  time  hasn't 
already  arrived,  the  industry  ought  to  be 
healthy  enough  to  stand  on  Its  o'lm  feet. 
But  If,  as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  said,  "the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  country  makes  It  advis- 
able to  augment  cItU  avlj»tlon  facilltiee 
and  services  beyond  their  natural  «-conomlc 
level,  this  ob jec'uve  sliould  be  recognized  as 
a  proper  security  cost."  In  other  words,  if 
the  taxpayer  has  to  pick  up  the  check,  let 
him  see  the  Itemized  bill. 

The  alriinee  subeidy  has  been  a  part  of 
the  annual  aJMl  huge  deficit  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  That  deficit  U  big  enotigh  with- 
out throwing  in  ■omething  that  by  any 
»tand?jd  of  bookkeepLng  doesn  t  belc«ng  there. 
Lets  call  things  toy  their  right  rames. 
That's  what  the  Senate  bill  attem.ptt  to  do. 
The  House,  which  last  year  passed  an 
Bi  b^'iter  bill,  haa  no  reaaon  lor  not  re- 

Ptln-!  Itself  promptly,  now  that  tlie  Senate 
coxi^urrad  In  tha  pnzkclplc. 


\JvA9i  Mbic  Workers  of  America  Brand 
Caaada's  TWeat  To  Build  the  St.  U«- 
rcacc  Seaway  as  a  Binff  i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E,  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNS-n-V/LNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAnVBS 

Thursday.  October  11.  1951 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  whtn 
Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy.  vit"e  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amerioa. 
apF>eared  oefore  the  House  Committee  ©n 
Public  Works.  October  9,  he  pulled  no 
punches  in  unmasking  the  advocates  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  whom  he  stated 
are  rtmning  a  bluff  when  they  warn  that 
Canada  will  build  the  project  itself  If 
Congress  does  not  approve  House  Joint 
Resolution  337.  which  seeks  to  revive  ttie 
proposal  after  its  defeat  by  the  commit- 
tee last  July. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Vice 
President  Kennedy  had  this  to  say  ab^ut 
the  proponents  of  the  seaway  measure: 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  Prtmc 
IClnister  of  Canada  met  with  the  Presidtnt 
of  the  United  States.  There  ooeed  out;  of 
that  meeting  a  statement  that  Canada  wotild 
build  the  seaway  Itself,  although  the  Presi- 
dent Indicated  that  he  preferred  that  the 
seaway  be  built  jolnUy.  It  appears  to  \u 
that  this  meeting  between  the  Prime  i^n- 
Ister  and  the  President  was  a  very  cr^de 
and  clumsy  stage-setting  for  the  presentation 
of  House  Resolution  337.  This  resolu^on 
was  presented  several  days  after  that  Waite 
Bouse  conference.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  people  Was 
taken  very  lightly  by  those  who  staged  this 
act.  It  Is  so  transparent  that  even  a  caud 
could  see  ttirough  It.     •     •     • 

Out  of  these  extracurricular  actiTi(lee. 
since  your  committee  refused  to  report  iout 
the  first  resolution,  a  pattern  has  been  laid 
out  by  the  proponents  of  the  seaway  leglala- 
tion  which  certainly  does  not  mesh  with  our 
conception  of  representative  governmrnt. 
After  exhaustive  hearings,  this  comml|ttee 
saw  fit  to  vote  adversely  on  the  sealway 
resolution.  The  proponents  had  their  day 
In  court.     •      •      • 

The  proponents  of  this  seaway  resoltAlon 
refused  to  invoke  the  rules  and  the  p&tlia- 
mentary  procedures  necMsary  for  reton- 
sideratlon  of  this  measure  which  was  pfevl- 
ously  defeated  In  the  committee.  On  the 
contrary,  they  elected  to  flaunt  these  rules 
and  beat  the  devil  about  the  bush  by  Iqtro- 
dudng  a  so-called  new  measure,  slightly 
changed  In  details  but  not  In  prlnclplei  It 
Is  my  humble  Judgment  that  upon  this  point 
the  whole  subject  matter  la  out  of  o^der. 
Subterfuge  and  evasion  should  have  norpart 
In  our  deliberative  bodies.  This  resotlitloa 
Is  an  assault  on  the  legislative  brawai  at 
government.  • 

Every  American  should  read  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's statement  before  the  House  Oom- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  so  that  he  will 
be  familiar  with  the  unethical  parlia- 
mentary tactics  that  are  being  employed 
in  an  effort  to  foist  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  remarks  follow:     i 

On  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  WorksTs  of 
America.  I  appear  before  your  honorable 
committee  tc  reiterate  our  opposition  t(>  the 
Bt.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

On  April  IIL  1951,  I  appeared  before  your 
committee  si;W  presented  a  statement  la  op- 
position tojixc  seaway  resolution  then  pend- 


ing. I  was  Interrogated  at  some  lengtl>  with 
respect  to  our  position.  I  see  nothing  In  the 
present  resolution  that  changes  the  situa- 
tion. The  present  Resolution  No.  337  has  to 
do  with  tolls  and  public  power.  It  in  ao  way 
affects  the  principles  of  our  opposition  to  the 
stiggested  project.  I.  therefore,  submit  that 
if  the  committee  deems  It  necessary,  my 
statement  of  AprU  18.  aU  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  part  2  of  the  hearingB,  be  presented 
for  tae  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

However,  I  think  it  Important,  at  this  time, 
to  supplement  my  previous  statem4Qt  by 
analysing  some  of  the  happenings  tijat  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  the  acUon  of  yot»  com- 
mittee which  did  not  report  out  the  pfevlous 
bill.  Shortly  after  your  committeei  acted 
adversely  on  this  matter,  certain  Mtmbers 
of  the  House  endeavored  to  have  the  House 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  accept  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  as  part  of  its  foreign  re- 
lations bill.  It  was  properly  riUed  oul^  and  It 
was  not  suxepted.  | 

The  Representatives  who  are  back  lof  ^hls 
action  evidenUy  knew  very  Uttle  aboyt  par- 
liamentary practices  or  procedires  because 
It  was  clearly  Irregular  and  cliaracteriBtlc  of 
the  sharp  practices  Indulged  la  try  ifropo^ 
nenU  of  this  measure.  Later  ta  the  I  Senate 
some  of  the  Senators  tried  to  have  thei  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  accept  it  as 
part  of  the  Senate  foreign  relations  ^Ul.  It 
was  ruled  out  by  the  chairman  luid  subse- 
quently the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
by  vote  refused  to  accept  it.  It  wM  then 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  with- 
drawn by  its  proponents. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Septemlier  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  met  with  ihe  Pfesldent 
of  the  United  States.  Tho*  oozed  out  of 
that  meeting  a  statement  that  Canada 
would  buUd  the  seaway  Itself,  although  the 
President  indicated  that  he  preferred  that 
the  seaway  be  buUt  Jointly.  It  aptears  to 
us  that  this  meeting  between  tlie  Prlioe  Min- 
ister and  the  President  was  a  vo^  crude 
and  clumsy  stage  setUng  for  the  pfesenta- 
Uon  of  House  BesoluUon  337.  Thla  resolu- 
tion was  presented  several  duys  al^  that 
White  House  conference.  It  seemi  to  me 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  iUnerk^  peo- 
ple was  taken  very  lightly  ay  th<)ee  who 
staged  this  act.  It  Is  so  transparent  that 
even  a  child  could  see  through  it. 

Out  of  these  extra  currlcular  activities, 
since  your  committee  refused  to  reJ)ort  out 
the  first  resolution,  a  pattern  has  been  laid 
out  by  the  proponents  of  th«  seaway  legis- 
lation which  certainly  does  not  m^h  with 
our  conception  of  represent atlve  i  govern- 
ment. After  exhatistlve  hearings,  ttils  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  vote  adversily  on  the  sea- 
way resolution.  The  propoh'ints  hiad  tbdr 
day  In  cotirt. 

The  proponents  of  this  sesway  rfsolutlon 
refused  to  Invoke  the  rules  »nd  the  parlia- 
mentary procedures  neceasar/  for  Reconsid- 
eration of  this  meastire  whch  w^s  previ- 
ously defeated  In  the  committee.  ^  On  the 
contrary,  they  elected  to  flaunt  ttese  rules 
and  beat  the  devU  about  the  bush  oy  Intro- 
ducing a  so-called  new  miasure,  slightly 
changed  In  details  but  not  ti  principle.  It 
is  my  humble  judgment  that  apon  tpls  point 
the  whole  subject  matter  it  out  bf  order. 
Subterfuge  and  evasion  shou  d  hav^  no  part 
In  our  deUberaiive  bodies.  This  itcolution 
Is  an  assault  on  the  leglslttlve  Ijranch  of 
government. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  who  en- 
gaged in  these  unethical  act  vlties  fUsplayad 
very  poor  sportsmanship  an<l  they  not  only 
trespassed  upon  legislative  fu  idameptals.  but 
conducted  themselves  in  a  sianner;  #hlch  Is 
at  vai  lance  with  ovir  trad  tlonal ,  form  of 
representatlTe  government.  Proc^ures  of 
this  type  have  no  place  In  cur  democracy 
and  I  think  that  such  tactl-^  are  Menacing 
to  otur  form  of  government  and  lea«  to  being 
subversive  of  the  regular  prtcedurs  and  de- 
cisions of  our  representativj  fOTonmcnt. 
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The  statement  that  CaniJs  will  build  the 
seaway  itself  is  doubtful  and  contains  some- 
thing of  a  veiled  threat  If  we  received  such 
a  threat  from  any  other  government,  the 
aversfre  Con^fressman  would  be  inclined  to 
resent  it  and  tell  them  that  this  Nation 
would  not  be  Influenced  by  such  tactics.  In 
our  Judgment.  Canada  will  not  build  the 
seaway   by   Itself  for  the  following   reasons: 

1.  The  tremendous  outlay  of  money  would 
be  prohibitive  for  that  nation. 

2.  Ontario  ard  Quebec  are  the  only  two 
sections  of  Canada  that  would  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  the  seaway  and  the  other 
Provinces.  Including  the  Maritime  Province, 
I  understand,  are  not  In  favor  of  It. 

8.  The  fact  that  at  a  point  on  the  St. 
lAwrence  River,  midway  between  Gananoque 
and  Alexandria  Bay.  the  main  channel  of  this 
river  ruiis  for  many  mUee  on  the  American 
Bide. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  international  rela- 
tions, territorial  boundaries,  or  otherwise, 
but  It  Is  m.)  Impression  that  the  main  chan- 
nel rtmning  on  the  American  side  could  not 
be  taken  over  by  Canada  without  some  ar- 
rangement between  the  Gcnemments.  Aftw 
reading  the  teetlmony  of  previous  hearings, 
I  am  uiKler  the  impression  that  the  Unlr^d 
States  Intended  to  and  would  be  required  to 
do  this  vrork  along  the  channels  and  locks 
located  on   the   American   sld     of   the  river. 

Moreover,  several  power  projects  on  other 
rivers  In  Ontario  have  been  held  up  by  the 
Ontario  Power  Authority  and  the  statement 
has  been  made  that  they  will  be  held  In 
abeyance  until  they  And  out  whether  the 
AnMrtcan  Oovemment  will  put  money  Into 
the  seaway.  If  Canada  cannot  now  under- 
take reasonable  expenditures  fa-  tbase  proj- 
ects, how  is  It  possible  for  Oinada  to  expend 
the  vast  amounts  necessary  for  the  seaway? 
Canada  wUl  have  to  alao  find  about  ai.ooo.- 
for  Its  new  old-age-pension  law  that  - 
effective  January  1.  1963.  and  for 
federal  enterpnlssB  above  and  beyood 
It  outlays. 

Oaaada  hopes  for  industrial  expansion  In 
Ontario  and  Quebec  through  the  Instru- 
mentality of  the  seaway.  Businessmen  and 
bankers  in  Canada  have  given  voice  to  these 
■snuments  st  meetings  In  Canada  during  the 
several  weeks.  In  common  with  other 
they  hope  we  will  pay  the  bUi  for 
their  Industrial  growth  axxl  for  the  expenses 
of  this  expanded  aooposny.  For  this  reason 
I  doubt  that  Canada  will  ever  build  the  sea- 
way. 

However,  if  by  chance.  In  the  distant  fu- 
ture Canada  should  start  to  buUd  the  seaway 
herself — so  what?  She  will  profit  most,  and 
we  wUl  be  able  to  save  for  the  taxpayers  a 
great  deal  of  money  which,  no  doubt,  would 
receive  the  acclaim  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country.  And  I  might  add  that  should  the 
seaway  be  built  by  Canads,  we.  the  Dnited 
States  of  America,  a  great  sovereign  na- 
tion— the  greatest  of  all — cotild  no  doubt 
protect  otD-  Interests  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people. 

In  the  new  resolution  puWlc  power  Is  given 
some  prominence.  Otir  answer  to  this  Is, 
that  if  they  want  public  power,  they  can 
very  easily  get  It  by  building  s  number  of 
coal-steam  generatLog  plants  that  can  be 
erected  more  economically  th-n  this  hydro- 
electric scheme.  These  plants  could  be  de- 
centraltsed  and  would  not  be  fixed  targets 
for  bombs  such  as  the  seaway  project  would 
be. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  matter  In 
any  furtber  detail.  I  hare  made  these  ob- 
servatloDs  with  the  thought  of  restating  my 
previous  testimony.  To  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  I  say  that  their  aettvltieB  and 
plans,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, do  not  measure  up  to  my  conception 
of  the  requirements  of  our  representaUve 
form  of  government,  nor  to  cur  democracy, 
and  are  destructive  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples re'.atcd  to  the  presentation,  the  con- 
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slderstlon,  and  the  consummation  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  committee  will 
decide  a^^nst  this  resolution  and  tell  the 
proponents  of  the  seaway  project  that  they 
had  their  day  In  ootirt  and  should  now  con- 
duct themselves  in  conformity  with  the  true 
principles  of  good  sportsmanship,  of  good 
government,  and  that  they  should  gracefully 
retire,  and  go  way  back  and  sit  down. 


Proposed  Daoi  oi  tlM  VerdifrU 
River,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  £.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  11.1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  whicn  appeared  in 
the  Kansas  Herald,  of  Eureka.  K&ns..  on 
August  23.  This  article  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  building  a  large 
and  expensive  flood -control  dam  on  the 
Verdigris  River  In  KZansas  and  suggests 
that  a  complete,  basin-wide  water  con- 
senation  a.nd  flood-control  plan,  which 
would  have  much  gi'eatei  benefit,  could 
be  executed  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  dam 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord.?red  to  -e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foQows: 

To  Spend  $75,000  pxs  Squasx  Milz  To  Catch 
Small  Past  or  Haintall — Nxwlt  Dxvxl- 
OPiD  Ststxm  or  Upland  RrrASDrNC  Rxsn- 
vons  Givxs  Moax  PsornBcrioN  at  Lsbs 
Cost — Lmxs  ^uexo)  Peottxtion  in  To- 
aoNTO  Dam 

The  Toronto  Reservoir  Is  one  of  two  proj- 
ects in  Kansas  scheduled  for  immediate  con- 
strt.ction.  Following  the  July  flood,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  rushed  In  a  request  for 
$3,000,000  as  a  starting  appro prlatlcm.  The 
project  now  Is  being  considered  by  a  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Kansas  needs  a  so  jnd  plan  of  ftood  protec- 
tion for  its  farms.  roe>ds,  and  Industries. 
This  first  project  merits  s  eloae  examination 
ot  Its  eosts  and  effectiveness,  before  tbe  State 
begins  a  widespread  program  Involving  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  article  will  point  out  soom  of  the 
main  fratures  of  the  Tca-onto  project: 

The  Toronto  Dam  Is  located  on  the  Verdi- 
gris Blvsr  In  toutheastern  Kansas,  In  the 
west  side  of  Woodson  County.  Tise  watar 
that  will  drain  into  the  itmtmti  ortgl nates 
In  parts  of  Lyon.  Chase.  Greenwood,  and 
Woodson  Oounttes.  The  watershed  area  Is 
about  two-thlrdu  hilly.  Flint  HIU  pasture 
land;  covered  with  tistive.  tall  prairie  grasses. 
The  balance  of  the  land  is  cultivated  and  de- 
voted to  general  Uvestock  farming,  princi- 
pally cattle  production. 

Congress  has  authorized  fotir  dam-  In  the 
VercllgrU  River  and  tributaries  In  Kansas. 
They  are  the  Fall  River  (already  built;,  the 
Toronto,  the  Neodesha.  and  the  Elk  City. 
The  four  were  auth<Hised  In  1941,  based  on 
a  1939  survey. 

SMALL    CAPACTTT 

The  flood-storage  capacity  of  the  Toronto 
Reservoir  was  a-athorized  at  140.000  acre- 
feet,  with  an  addition  of  20.000  acre-feet  for 
conservation  storage.  The  dramage  area 
above  the  dam  Is  750  square  miles,  so  the 
reservoir  has  space  for  187  acre-feet  of  flood- 


water  from  each  square  mils  in  Its  wafeerabad. 
(An  acre-foot  of  water  is  an  acre  eovartd 
1  foot  deep  ) 

A  1-inch  rain  on  a  square  mile  of  land, 
comprising  640  acres,  produces  68  acre-fact 
of  wLter.  Hence  the  storage  space  in  the 
Toronto  Reservoir  amounts  to  9^  inches  of 
rtinoff. 

The  msjor  flioods  ccHne  after  periods  ef 
heavy  rains,  when  the  ground  is  saturated, 
and  nearly  sll  of  the  rainfall  runs  off. 

In  case  of  an  8-  or  10-lnch  rain,  with  tbe 
ground  sattirated.  the  runoff  water  woidd 
fill  the  Toronto  Reservoir  In  about  half  a 
day.  and  all  the  rent  of  the  water  would  go 
over  the  spillway  of  the  dam. 

In  the  recent  July  flood  on  the  Verdigris,  a 
heavy  rain  fell  west  of  Madison  st  sbout 
3  o'clock  m  the  morning.  The  crest  of  the 
Ooodwater  resched  the  Toronto  Dsm  site  toy 
about  9  p.  m.  the  same  day;  In  less  than  90 
hours. 

The  facts  show  thst  the  Toronto  Dam 
offers  very  little  flood  protection. 

NOT   COMPAXABLX   TO  FALL   ErvXE 

The  Fall  River  Reservoir  has  more  than 
double  the  flood-storage  capacity  of  the 
Toronto  site,   based  on   lu  watershed  area. 

The  Fail  River  Reservoir  can  store  about  an 
8-lnch  runoff  from  Its  watershed  of  573 
square  miles.  In  the  recent  July  flood,  when 
the  Pall  River  Dam  reduced  the  flood  damage 
downstream,  there  was  heavy  rain  on  only 
part  of  Its  watershed. 

TXXMENDCCS  COST  Or  CATCHING  BCNOFT  WATBS 

Calculations  of  the  cost  of  catching  flood- 
water  In  tbe  Toronto  Reservoir  show  tbat 
the  total  Will  be  at  least  $50,000  to  $75,000 
for  each  sqiiare  mile  of  the  watershed  above 
th:  dam,  for  only  3^  inches  of  runoff. 

The  original  cost  estimate  at  •15.000X)00 
for  a  watershed  of  750  square  miles  aniounts 
to  $10,000  for  each  square  mile  upstream 
from  the  dam. 

Costs  have  gone  up  two  or  three  times 
since  the  first  estimate  was  made,  so  130,000 
to  $40,000  more  must  be  addetl  for  each 
square  mUe. 

lit  addition.  It  now  Is  agreed  by  ecglnt 
and  agricultural  authorities,  thst 
money  must  be  spent  on  tbe  land  shove  the 
dam  to  keep  slit  out  of  reservoirs,  and  to 
prevent  flood  losses  on  the  watershed.  Ex- 
periences on  a  few  projects  show  that  this 
Item  will  add  $10,000  or  more  per  sqaare 
mile. 

•nie  total  then  of  catching  the  3>4  Inches 
of  run-off  in  the  Toronto  Reservoir  vrtll  be  at 
least  $50,000  to  $75,000  for  each  sqtiare  mile 
In  the  area  ab<)V(f  tbe  dam. 

An  indlctlon  of  the  greet  Increase  In 
prices  la  shown  bj'  the  engineers  under-estl- 
mate  in  the  price  of  Isnd  in  the  Fall  River 
project  The  1939  stirvey  on  which  the  four 
dams  were  authorised  (p  38.  H.  Doc.  440, 
of  the  7eth  Cong  ) ,  shows  that  the  total 
cost  of  land  for  the  four  reservoirs  com- 
bined. Fall  River,  Neodesha.  Toronto,  and 
Elk  City.  Is  estimated  at  $2,956,700.  But 
the  cost  of  the  land  land  sortie  minor  dam- 
ages') In  only  one  reservoir,  the  Fall  Rtver, 
acttially  cost  $>.243.000  So  one  dam  has 
prartica'.ly  used  the  funds  planned  for  the 
four  dams,  on  one  main  Item  of  cost. 

NtNTT-NIKX    PCBCXNT    OT    VALLXT 
CNPSOTICTXD     BT     SINGLE     DAM 

The  Toronto  Reservoir  wiU  inundste  aixnit 
7.000  acres  at  flood  stage,  snd  is  planned  tc 
give  lull  flood  protecUoD  to  15,000  acres 
downstream,  to  the  head  of  the  Neodesha 
Reservoir.  After  the  Inundated  laud  Is  de- 
dticved.  only  8  000  acres  (12  square  miles) 
net  are  oenefited  fully. 

There  are  1.160  square  miles  In  tbe  upper 
Verdigris  VaUey.  of  which  750  are  above  tbe 
Toronto  Qam  and  410  sqtiare  miles  are  dovB- 
Btream  from  the  Toronto  Dam  and  above  tfte 
site  of  the  Neodesha  Dam.     Out  of  the  total 
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In  vhe  upper  Talley  that  needs  flood  pro- 

toettor.  the  Toronto  Dam  provides  ti  net 
beoeflt  to  onlv  12  square  miles  out  of  a  total 
Of  1.160  square  mile*.  This  la  oiUy  1  percent 
of  the  upper  valley. 

During  the  July  floods,  severe  damage  oc- 
curred upstream' from  the  Pall  River  and 
Toronto  RMcrvolrs.  F&nn  crops  were  washed 
out.  farmhouses  and  barns  were  washed 
cofnpleteiy  away,  aj.d  land  was  badly  enxled 
m  both  the  rail  River  and  VerdtgrU  River 
and  the  creeks  that  emptied  into  them. 
This  agricultural  loss  was  near  a  million  dol- 
lars. Damage  to  roads  and  bridges  In  Green- 
wood Ojunty  alone  wa»  over  taoo .00-3.000. 
Homes  and  business  establishments  In  four 
towns  were  flooded. 

In  addiuo  all  main  highways  were 
bloc: ted.  and  four  track  wash-outs  occurred 
on  the  three  rallroaris  in  the  county.  Five 
peonle  lost  th«ir  lives  in  floodwaters.  Busi- 
ness was  at  a  standstill  several  days.  This  all 
took  place  above  the  sites  of  the  two  big 
recvervoirs 

The  Toronto  Dam  can  give  some  prot«>ctlon 
for  many  miles  downstream,  and  reduce  the 
crCAt  of  floodwater.  However,  It  is  Just 
as  true,  that  a  system  of  smaller  dams  on 
the  tributarlea  cin  give  as  much  prote':tlon. 

■KST     FLOOD     PI0TKT:0N     COUCS     rSOM      MANT 
KXSEKVOntS 

The  great  July  flood  in  the  Kaw  River 
Basin  proved  that  a  few  large  dams  on  the 
main  ri-ers.  were  nearly  useless  In  prevent- 
ing a  major  flood.  The  rain  that  caused  the 
damage  fell  downstream  from  the  KanopolLs 
Dam.  and  dowruttream  from  the  other  pro- 
posed big  dams  that  were  supposed  to  pre- 
vent floods.  TTie  floodwater  came  from  the 
small  ravines  and  creeks  along  the  side  of 
the  Kaw  Valley.  To  have  prevented  thf  Kaw 
Valley  flood.  It  would  have  been  nec<'ssary 
to  control  the  small  streams  along  the  valley. 

Since  about  1940.  a  new  system  of  flood 
control  has  been  developing.  Its  goal  Is  to 
give  flood  protection  to  entire  valleys,  in- 
cluding both  the  upland  and  main  valleys. 

The  first  step  Is  to  store  as  much  water 
on  the  land  as  possible,  by  means  of  good 
farm  practices.  In  order  to  reduce  runofi 
and  prevent  soil  erosion. 

The  second  step  is  to  control  the  runoff 
water  on  the  farm  or  in  nearby  ravines  and 
creeks.  Small  retarding  dams  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  made  with  suflSctent 
^kn  to  control  floodwater  on  each  small 
stream  These  dams  hare  open  draw-down 
pipes  thav  empty  the  water  as  fast  as  the 
ravines  can  carry  the  water  wlthoui  flooding. 
A  complete  system  of  these  ponds  regulates 
the  stream's  flow,  and  maintains  a  more 
uniform  water  supply  on  the  rivers. 

Congress  appropriated  money  for  a  few 
demonstrations  of  this  complete  plan  of  flood 
control.  One  la  located  on  the  Washita 
River  Valley  In  Oklahoma.  Alter  the  project 
was  in  operation,  a  15-lnch  rain  fell  May  9 
and  10,  1»50.  in  36  hours.  The  retarding 
dams  and  other  soil  conservation  practices 
handled  the  flood  without  damage  to  the 
tai2d.  and  kept  the  streams  down  within  their 
banks.  C'xts  were  less  than  910.000  per 
square  mile  on  the  Washita  project. 

A  similar  project  in  Saline  County.  Kans  . 
prevented  flood  damage  to  the  land  during 
the  recent  July  floods,  and  prevented  over- 
flow on  the  creek  below  the  demonstration 

area 

The  Toronto  reservoir  Is  located  In  the 
Flint  Hill  area  where  there  are  sites  for  re- 
tarding dams  on  nearly  every  square  mile. 
At  the  present  time.  State  engineers  are 
working  on  a  pilot  pro}e«  to  locate  retard- 
ing damu  on  one  creek  valley  of  56  square 
miles  They  have  found  an  average  of  two 
Sites  per  square  mile  These  sites  can  store 
M  much  or  more  flood  and  conitervatlon 
water  as  the  Toronto  site. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  sxirvey  all  of  the 
watershed  above  the  Toronto  and  Fall  River 
Be*ervukrs.  in  order  to  develop  a  complete 


conservation  and  flood-control  plan  for  tho 
entire  upper  valleys  A  few  of  the  retarding 
dams  will  be  coristructed  this  summer.  The 
Flint  Hill  area  of  Kansas.  Including  about 
15  counties,  is  very  similar  to  the  land  In 
the  Washita,  Oklahoma  project. 

FEW  DAICS  OR  MANTf 

Kaiisas  needs  flood  protection  and  a  water 
conservation  plan  to  help  In  times  of 
drought,  and  to  provide  water  lor  Industrial 
lises  and  some  Irrigation. 

Win  Kansa.s  choose  a  few  big  dams  to  bene- 
fit perhaps  only  5  percent  of  its  area,  at 
a  .cost  of  950.000  to  $75,000  per  square  mile 
for  catching  runoff  water  (and  on  its  best 
val'ey  land)  ? 

Or  will  Kansas  choose  a  complete,  basin- 
wide  w»ter  and  flood  conservation  plan.  Xa 
help  9.5  percent  of  the  State  at  a  cost  of 
about  (10.000  per  square  mile.  This  plan 
distributes  the  benefit  of  small  dams  ovec 
a  wide  area,  a.id  pays  triple  dividends  byr 
giving— 

1.  Upland  flood  protection. 

2  Upland  soil  conservation. 

3  Bottom  land  flood  protection. 

There  is  no  single  cure-all  for  floods. 
Soil  conservation,  to  store  water  in  tha 
ground,  and  widespread  distribution  ol  re« 
tardicg  dams.  Is  the  keystone  in  a  sound  con« 
trol  system.  On  the  main  streams,  levees, 
bank  sta'Dillzation.  floodways.  and  channel 
Improvements  are  needed  Every  commu* 
nity  should  develop  a  prcgiam.  not  only  t4 
fit  Its  own  needs,  but  also  to  help  plan  ai} 
over-all  program  that  wU"  help  Its  neigh* 
bors  both  upstream  and  downstream. 

NoTi.— Alter  this  article  was  written,  ths 
Bouse  Appropriations  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington, on  August  20.  announced  that  thi 
Army  engineers  had  underestimated  flood* 
control  projects  124  percent.  The  projectf 
were  costing  over  twice  as  much  as  the  orig- 
inal estimates  and  the  projects  were  not 
completed. 

On  this  basis  the  Toronto  project  woul4 
cost  over  •45.000  per  square  mile,  to  catc]| 
a  small  part  of  the  runoff  rainfall. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  5.  i95i 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  once  said  by  Thomas  Deker  that— 

This  age  thinks  better  of  a  gilded  fool 
Than    of    a    threadbare    saint    In    wisdom^ 

school.  • 

I  hope  this  will  not  hold  true  in  thie 
age  in  which  we  are  now  hving  and  en>- 
durmg  the  type  of  corrupt  administra^ 
tion  of  our  national  affairs  that  is  com" 
Ing  to  light  each  day.  I  am  directing 
these  remarks  to  the  editorial  which  ap«- 
peared  in  the  Washington  Times  Heraltl 
of  October  II.  1951,  which  under  leave 
to  extend  heretofore  granted,  I  am  iiv 
sertina  in  the  Record: 

HA.YKT  S   HORBORS 

Pour  reverent  Democrats  have  Just  beeti 
discovered  beating  the  tax-deductible  bushas 
for,  of  all  things,  a  Harry  S.  Truman  Memo- 
rial Library. 

Every  dollar  put  up  for  such  a  cheap  dodgp 
la,  of  course,  a  dollar  that  otherwise  would 
go  lor  taxes.  Thus,  the  taxpayers  once  mom 
are  hooked  by  indirection  to  build  at  thek: 


expense — lor  they  must  make  up  the  l^ss — 
another  politicians  vanity  cas« ,  now;  lor 
Truman  as  for  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  I 'ark. 

The  citizens'  indignation  U  natural.  (But 
Just  the  same  we  see  merit  in  tt  e  idea  iof  a 
Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Libra -y  and  Mu- 
seum. It  has  already  been  buUt  jy  Truman, 
Umself.  alter  a  manner  of  speaking,  ai^d  It 
stands  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  future 
generations.  It  Is  a  lesson  and  a  war^ilng 
against  the  election  ol  cheap  and  i.hoddy  naen 
to  public  otHce.  I 

This  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  UUrary 
of  which  we  speak  is.  of  course  the  living 
record  ol  Truman's  ghastly  career  in  qfl&ce. 
Mme.  Tussaud's  waxworks  contains  no  cham- 
ber of  horrors  to  compare  with  it. 

It  has  no  rival  except  Rooeeveli  's  own,  and 
the  principal  problem  is  merely  one  o<  de- 
ciding which  ol  Harry's  honan  liaa  bee|i  his 
worst  so  far.  i 

Which  blunder  haa  exposed  him  tnost 
plainly  lor  the  small,  .scared,  co.^used,  and 
ahllty  unposter  in  office  that  he  Is? 

For  Instance,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  does  not  understand  commu:ilsm  in  the 
Government  ol  the  United  States,  or  ebe  is 
wlllluily  determined  to  cohceal  tl»e  truth. 

Thus,  his  red-herring  effort  igalnsti  the 
facts  on  the  traitor,  Alger  Hiss,  is  surflT  a 
principal  among  what  might  be  ciilled  tbe*k- 
hiblts  of  Harry's  horrors. 

Then,  as  a  rich  and  aromatic  sample  of  his 
ignorance  or  worse  toward  international 
communism  as  a  world  force,  there  Is  that 
celebrated  declaration  that  he  likes  old  Joe 
Stalin.  He  might  as  well  have  said  he  con- 
sidered Adol|A  Hitler  a  good-natured  old 
German.  Hitler  not  l>eing  even  a  German. 

In  the  matter  ol  fundamental  dollar  ihon- 
esty,  we  have  the  whole  series  of  party  Hacks 
caught  up  to  their  pudgy  elbows  In  the  pub- 
lic Jam  pots,  with  Truman  asking  what  of  It. 
The  candidates  for  "Harry's  worst"  eould 
be  listed  by  the  yard.  Yet  one  blunder  does 
seem,  more  than  aijy  other,  to  give  most 
plainly  the  measure  of  this  man's  wisdoi^  and 
fitness  for  the  Job  he  holds.  i 

This  supreme  blunder  was  the  llrllg  of 
General  MacArthur.  ' 

Here  was  the  ablest  military  commaneler 
of  our  time.  MacArthur,  more  than  any 
other,  staved  off'tragedy  in  the  Pacific  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Inchon,  and  at  the  motnent 
of  his  dark-of-the-moon  dismissal ,  was  still 
holding  out  against  the  enemy  desplt*  the 
slack  support  ol  the  cravens  in  Washicigtan. 
Why  did  Harry  really  ftre  MacAifciir? 
Why  did  he  deprive  the  United  States  ol 
America  ol  the  prolesslonal  services  of 'such 
a  man? 

It  was  an  act  of  pure  fear  and  Jea^usy. 
It  was  the  one  move  an  intelligent  nian 
would  have  resisted  above  all  others,  11  mere- 
ly for  reasons  ol  good  politics.  But  they 
Just  never  taught  Harry  how  to  deal  [  with 
men  like  MacArthur.  You  don't  come  up 
against  that  caliber  In  the  Kansas  City,  back 
rooms  ol  Tom  Pendergast. 

Actually,  the  blunder  was  multiply.  It 
not  only  deprived  this  country  ol  the  courage 
and  intelligence  of  an  authentic  greati  citi- 
zen, ai  a  time  of  urgent  need,  but  brought 
also  him  back  to  the  United  States  where 
the  general  has  become  a  living  remiluder 
of  Harry's  stupidity. 

Here  MacArthur  sits  in  dvlUan  c^tbe* 
when  he  might  be  serving  his  country  «t  tb* 
work  in  which  he  Is  a  proved  and  effective 
genius. 

But  note  that  the  stream  of  decent  Amer- 
icans to  his  parlors  in  New  York  grows  con- 
stantly, while  the  fires  burn  hotter  abound 
the  little  man  In  the  White  House,  gurry's 
worst  blunder,  there  can  be  no  doubi  was 
In  counseling  with  his  botubon-flavoreil  fears 
to  bring  MacArthur  home.  , 

In  Japan.  MacArthur  was  a  disembodied 
Idea  to  mobt  Americans.  Here,  in  persiju.  he 
is  a  living  example  ol  everything  gocxl  that 
Truman  is  ujt. 
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Peata^oB  ^'Bloe  Room"  Shunefnl  Waste 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1' 

Mr  SHAFER  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  in 
the  September  28,  Washington  Evening 
Star,  under  the  caption,  "Penca?on'8 
'blue  room  suite  adds  new  color  motif." 

Ostensibly  this  article  is  a  descnption 
of  the  office  recently  remodeled  and  re- 
decorated for  its  occupancy  by  Assistant 
Army  Secretary  Earle  D.  Johnson,  at 
a  cost  of  some  unrevealed  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

To  me,  however,  this  article  is  a  de- 
scription— one  more  descnption — of  the 
reckless  and  criminal  extravagance  and 
profligacy  of  the  administration  and  the 
"top  brass"  military  tax -spenders. 

It  is  one  more  evidence  of  their  loss  of 
all  sense  of  proportion,  of  their  fading 
comprehension  of  the  toil,  sweat,  and 
sacrifice  represented  by  the  tax  dollars, 
and  of  their  lack  of  even  an  elemental 
sense  of  decency  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can men  killed,  wounded,  frozen,  and 
captured  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea. 

The  newspapjer  article  reads  as  follows: 

A  new  color  motif  has  come  to  the  Penta- 
gon In  the  form  of  a  "blue  room"  for  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Arwiy  Earle  D.  Johnson. 

Workmen  have  Just  abOMt  completed  some 
6  ■weeks  of  toll  In  c&rrlng  out  the  spacloxis 
office  suite. 

The  blue  room  actually  consists  of  three 
l«UT?e  offices,  plus  an  entrance  lobby  from 
Which  the  Johnson  entourage  vrtll  be  able 
to  view  an  outer  office  thrrmgh  a  beautiful 
archway,  which  is  a  rarity  even  In  the  Penta- 
gon. 

The  main  office  is  painted  in  what  one 
painter  called  Infantry  blue,  explaining  that 
It  is  similar  to  the  scarves  w^^rn  by  the  famed 
cerenKinlal  Third  Infantry  Re^rlment  at  Fort 
Myer.  The  outer  rooms  are  done  In  a  lighter 
tone  of  blue. 

To  bring  about  this  miracle,  workmen  tore 
out   wjveral   partitions  and  built   new   ones. 

They  have  provided  Mr.  Johnson  with  a 
oommodlous  dressing  room,  replete  with 
built-in  clothes  cheet  and  full-length  hang- 
ing clo»et.  Off  this  lies  the  bathrocan  with 
a  full  tile  shower  crvmpartment. 

OfBclals  could  not  give  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  this  operation,  but  the  square  foot- 
age Is  about  the  equivalent  of  that  in  a  mod- 
erate two-  or  three- bedroom  house.  The 
main  office  dimensions  are  30  by  M  feet 

It  is  located  right  off  the  Mall  entrance, 
commanding  a  view  of  Memorial  Bridge. 

the  Army,  in  answer  to  a  reporter's 


*ti»  move  Is  b^lng  made  to  bring  Mr. 
Jbhnson  physically  closer  to  G-1  f  personnel 
division)  people  with  «hom  he  does  consid- 
erable work  as  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge 
of  Army  manpower  and  personnel.  Also  it 
will  make  him  more  convenient  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  c^  Defense  personnel  people  " 

Mr.  Johnson  nrw  is  I'-'onted  some  175  paces 
down  the  hall  on  the  same  floor. 

It  also  was  explained  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
n^w  location  would  be  directly  below  that  ol 
his  Fuperior,  .^rmy  Secretary  Pace,  thus  cut- 
ting In  one^aith.  the  distance  between  those 
two  offices. 


The  spokesman  also  mi^ntalaed  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  was  not  getting  In  his 
new  offices  a  more  elaborate  lay-out  than  he 
was  entitled  to  and  added  that  others  in  sim- 
ilar positions  had  like  suites. 

Officials  aiao  disclosed  that  new  of&cae  soon 
will  be  provided  for  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense George  C.  Marshall,  who,  as  a  five-star 
general,  is  entitled  to  office  space  along  with 
several  atdes,  and  for  Gen  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower  when  he  makes  trips  here  lor  con- 
lerenc<^. 

There  are  some  30.000  workers  In  the  Pen- 
tagon. An  official  said  an  average  of  83 
square  leet  per  person  is  provided  the  work- 
ers, but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary 
to  rediice  this  to  50  square  feet. 

The  new  Johnson  oflSce  reminded  observ- 
ers of  the  Ihotisands  of  dollars  spent  on  the 
security-tight  Pentagon  offices  once  built  for 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Tliey  were  aban- 
doned before  they  were  even  occupied  when 
the  then  Secretai7  ol  Delense.  Louis  John- 
son, decided  It  would  be  a  belter  arrange- 
ment for  the  top  nUlltary  planners  to  be 
located  directly  below  his  office. 

The  original  Joint  Chiefs'  offices  were 
planned  before  Mr  Johnson  himself  moved 
his  offices  from  the  Mai!  entrance  to  the 
river  entrance,  previously  occupied  by  the 
Army  Secretary  and  cmtalnlng  a  private 
elevator  Irom  the  baSMnent. 

While  the  Earle  D.  Johnson  suite  Is  a 
P'Ttty  elaborate  affair.  It  does  not  contain 
the  private  kitchen  and  dining  room  provided 
lor  the  Secretary  ol  Delense. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  as  I  read 
that  definition  of  "intantry  blue."  and  of 
the  built-in  clothes  closet  In  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary's  new  ofHces,  of  infantry- 
men blue  with  cold  in  the  rigorous  fall 
and  winter  climate  of  Korea.  And  I  was 
reminded  of  recently  published  newspa- 
per reports  of  a  GI  writing  home  from 
Korea  asking  that  warm  winter  clothing 
be  sent  him,  because,  he  saitl,  the  Army 
has  failed  to  Issue  suflSciehtly  warm 
Army  apparel. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  as  I  read  of 
the  expensive  transfer  of  the  Assistant 
Secre tan's  ofiSce  to  save  175  paces  of 
interoffice  travel,  of  dog-tired  infantry- 
men in  Korea  marching  endless  miles 
under  battle  pack,  and  often  under 
enemy  gunfire. 

Quite  apart  from  the  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money,  of  which  this  ornate  new 
office  is  only  a  single  example,  I  am  sick- 
ened and  revolted — as  I  know  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  must  be — by  the 
shameless  ostentation,  the  indecent  and 
obsequious  tribute  to  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  rank,  implicit  in  this  elab- 
orate, plush  extravagance,  whilst  men 
wallow  and  die  in  mud  and  filth  in  Korea. 

I  have  personally  visited  the  vaunted 
ofBce  of  Hermann  Goering  in  Berlin  and 
other  offices  of  the  "top  brass"  of  one- 
time Nazi  Germany.  The  "top  brass"  of 
the  Nazi  regime  enjoyed  the  splendor 
and  the  tinsel  of  rank  and  fame  for  a 
moment  It  is  a  tragically  disturbing 
thing  to  see  evidences  of  a  growing  at- 
tachment in  this  administration  and 
among  the  top  military  hierarchy  of  this 
country  to  the  vulgar  sjTnbols  and  per- 
quisites of  rank. 

This.  I  must  remind  the  House.  Is  the 
same  administration  and  the  same  mili- 
tary organization  to  which  this  Congress 
has  voted  billions  of  dollars  of  appro- 
priations this  session — m&ny  bUlions 
more  than  the  administration  or  the 
military  can  jxxssibly  spend  this  year. 


The  Oonirress  has  impoted  all  too  few 
restrictions  and  controls  upon  the  9eBd« 
Ing  of  these  billions. 

How  many  hundreds  of  times  are  we 
to  be  confronted  with  the  accomplished 
fact  of  wasteful  expenditures,  small  and 
large,  like  the  expenditures  involved  ia 
the  new  color  motif  of  the  Pentasoa'j 
"blue  room"  furnished,  note  well,  for  all 
Assistant  Secretaries — ^wlth  approfulate- 
ly  more  elaborate  facilities  for  those  of 
higher  rank. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  American 
people  are  restive,  resentful,  deeply  dis- 
turbed, and  sick  at  heart? 

They  have  reason  to  be — not  alone  over 
the  extravagance,  the  shameless  lack  of 
good  taste :  not  alone  crvn  over  the  tragic 
plight  of  American  fighting  men  trapped 
in  an  •accordion  war";  but.  most  of  all. 
deeply  disturbed  and  sick  at  heart  over 
the  multiplying  evidences  of  moral  decay 
and  palsied  leadership  in  high  places. 

God  siive  the  United  States  of  America. 


Okc  Blood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHIL  J.  WELCH 

or  muBow. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSSNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  October  11. 1951 

Mr.    WELCH.    Mr.    Speaker,    mider 

ucanimous  consent,  I  include  the  foUow- 

ini;  eulogy  of  one  of  my  constituents  la 

the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou: 

Om-  Bt^ooD 

(By  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr..  an  or'talned 

Southern  Baptist  deacon) 

The  late  Wendell  L.  WUlkle  made  a  greaS 
coatribuUon  to  the  world  by  wrlUng  One 
World.  In  the  long  run,  It  Is  the  ooily  way 
out.  One  Blood,  which  Includea  PraaldanS 
Truman's  civU-rights  program.  Is  an  mmtk" 
Ual  part  of  the  over-aU  program.  We  tbottid 
not  forget  the  work  ol  the  late  Or.  Idward 
Byron  Reuter  in  studying  the  race  problcaaa. 
As  Chrisuans.  we  look  toward  a  finji^ 
Heaven  composed  ol  all  rac«« — all  one  bkOMl, 
hence  we  should  practice  the  policy  of  ooa 
world — all  one  blood.  whUe  yet  alive. 

Dr.  Reuter,  who  died  May  28.  IMS,  was 
born  near  Hoiden.  Mo.,  July  18.  1879  (ao> 
cording  to  the  lfl90  census).  He  was  tiM 
son  ol  Peter  and  Julia  Ann  (SuUlvan)  B«ut«. 
The  other  children  were:  Charlea  Joaaplk. 
Pratt,  Kans.,  building  contractor,  who  dMl 
in  CarlsbMi.  N.  Mez..  in  ISSS;  Jodge  Gcorg* 
S.  stockman,  farmer,  banker,  and  poUtleal 
leader,  who  died  October  SO.  1948; 
who  married  Nelson  Chapman  and  wt» 
September  8.  1950:  Ann.  who  marriad  A.  J. 
Merklin.  St.  LiOU»  insurance  broker,  and  «)m> 
died  January  3.  1939;  and  Katie,  who  mar- 
ried Paul  Chittin.  and  who  died  in  IMO. 

Alter  being  graduated  from  Central  Mia- 
sourl  state  College  in  1904.  Dr.  Seutar  re- 
ceived A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees  from  tba  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  1910,  an  A.  M.  degrM 
from  the  same  tcstitution  tn  1911,  and  a 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  University  at  Chi- 
cago in  1919.  He  taught  tn  a  number  ol 
coUegea  and  tmtvenftles.  He  was  protes- 
aor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Xova 
from  1931  to  1044.  and  ha  beld  a  similar 
poaltton  at  Plsk  Uolveralty  from  1844  to 
laM.  He  was  president  of  the  AoMncaa  So* 
ciuIoi?lcal  Society  in  1033,  and  preald«Bt  «C 
the    Sociological    Research    Assoelattoa    ta 
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1939  He  wiks  tbc  author  of  a  number  of 
boolu 

B«  mam*d  Mi«»  Mildred  Ooodspeed  on 
June  30,  1914  Both  the  widow  and  their 
aon  reside  at  Stanford  University.  The  son. 
Donald  O  .  who  U  continuing  hi*  father's 
work,  and  the  writer  are  the  only  two  Reu- 
ters of  this  generation 

As  a  final  token.  Dr  Reuter  was  burled  on 
the  CATOpus  of  Fisk  University  at  Nashville. 
Tenn.  A  tree,  in  front  of  the  Social  Science 
Building  where  he  had  his  office,  marks  the 
•pot  He  lived,  taught,  and  died  believing 
In  one  blood  Five  years  have  passed  Are 
w  tfolng  our  part   to  make   this  dream  a 

mtt«jr 


CoHoB  Outlook 


Fifty-foar  SckoUrs 


'I    ; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1951 

Mr.  REAMS      Mr.  Speaker,  believtng 
as  I  do  that  one  of  the  most  permanent 
of  our  investments  in  world-wide  good 
will  is  the  Fulbnght  scholarship  plan, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Toledo  Blade  of  October  8,  1951,  en- 
titled -Fifty-four  Scholars": 
FtrTT-ropm  Scholams 
When    the    front    pages    are    devoted    so 
largely  to  reporting  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic moves  on  the  world  chess  boau-d,  it  is 
sometimes  comforting  to  reflect  that  In  quiet., 
unheralded  ways  a  great  deal  Is  being  done 
to  build  up  friendly,  intelligent  relations  be- 
tween dilTerent  nations.    Just  the  other  day. 
for  example,  the  Ck)neul  General  of  Austria 
in  New  York  gave  a  reception  for  54  young 
Americans  who  were  en  route  to  spend  a  year 
in  Auotnan  universities 

These  j-oungsters  were  Pulbrlght  scholars. 
That  Is  to  say.  their  education  in  Austria  is 
to  be  financed  under  the  Fulbrleht  Act  of 
1946  which  allows  Austria  to  pay  for  United 
States  surplus  property  by  granting  scholar- 
ships to  selected  Anriericans  in  its  universi- 
ties. And  Austria,  as  a  matter  of  Informa- 
tion, became  la  June  1950.  the  twenty-first 
nation  to  arrange  similar  agreements  with 
the  United  States 

Naturally  an  exchange  of  young  people,  to 
be  most  effective  In  producing  a  mature  view 
of  world  affairs,  shouldn't  be  a  one-way  prop- 
osition Nor  is  It.  As  Donald  J.  Shank  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education 
pointed  out.  nearly  300  Austnans  have  al- 
ready t>een  students  in  American  universi- 
ties since  the  end  of  the  war.  on  United 
States  Government  grants  and  scholarships 
given  by  colleges,  universities,  and  private 
organizations. 

In  the  course  of  tiie  past  few  weeks,  four 
groups  of  Austrian  students — Including  112 
university  and  64  secondary -school  stu- 
dents— arrived  In  New  York  to  continue  their 
studies  in  ihla  country  They  had  been 
brought  here  by  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  the  American  Field  Service, 
the  Bret  hern  Service  Ckjnnmittee,  and  the 
National  Grange.  Many  of  them  were  to 
spend  a  preliminary  6  weeks  with  American 
families  to  get  used  to  our  way  of  living 

The  exchange  of  atudents  between  Uttle 
Austria  and  ourselves  is  only  one  part  of  a 
larger  program  to  promote  international  tol- 
erance and  sympathy  through  exposing 
young,  fresh  minds  to  dlflerenl  environ- 
menu.  It  is  a  heaUng.  catalytic  force  in  a 
world  that,  m  so  many  ways,  seems  unable 
to  bridge  the  differences  between  peoples  and 
Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  S.  19S1  j 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday.  October  10.  a  group 
of  Cotton  Belt  farm  leaders,  represent-  i 
ing  the  Belt-Wide  Cotton  Producers  As- 
sociation, conferred  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan  in  regard  to  the 
current  cotton  situation,  and  prospects 
for  the  1952  crop. 

Secretary  Brannan  was  presented 
with  Llie  following  summary  of  the  cur- 
rent cotton  outlook,  as  a  background  to 
this  conference,  which  I  include  under 
unanimous  consent! 

Producers  statements  presented  before  the 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Forces  Committee.  Chairman  John  Stinnis  ; 
presidinc.  are  presented  as  background  for  a  , 
review  of  the  cotton  situation  before  the  Sec-  . 
retary  of  Agriculture.  ' 

The  Memphis  hearing  highlighted  the  fact  . 
that  the  United  States  cotton  indtistry  repre- 
sents one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  military 
and  economic  assets  in  that  it  can  expand 
In  great  volume  In  a  very  short  time  to  meet 
the  fiber  needs  of  the  country  and  its  allies. ' 
All  cotton  producing  countries  of  the  world.  • 
Including  Russia  and  her  sateUltes.  are  In-  , 
capable  of  such  expansion  as  was  seen  this 
year  when  American  production  rose  by  70  • 
percent  In  one  season.     The  synthetic  fiber 
producers   cannot   begin    to   approach    such  • 
expansion  either. 

In  discussing  the  supply  and  demand  sit-  ; 
uatlon  In  cotton.  It  was  brought  out  that ; 
the  demand  for  United  States  cotton.  ln[ 
keeping  with  the  mobUlzatlon  tempo  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  rest  of  the  free ' 
world,  can  be  expected  not  only  to  remain 
strong  but  may  prove  far  stronger  than  the; 
tjest  ofRcial  estimates  would  now  Indicate.' 
The  present  projected  demand  of  16.000.000 
bales  leaving  an  estlmt^ted  carryover  next- 
year  of  3.200.000  bales  does  not  allow  for  the 
inherent  dangers  faced  by  the  Nation. 

In  the  event  that  the  International  situa- 
tion should  seriously  worsen.  mlU  consump- 
tion might  rise  to  12.0CO,OCO  bales  annuallyj 
The  export  market  would  rise  too.  Require-) 
mcnts  for  United  States  cotton  might  go  ta| 
18.0C0.C00  bales  or  more  which  would  reduce) 
the  projected  carry-over  to  1.000,000  bales^ 
This  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  Nation.  Oi^ 
the  supply  side.  It  was  testified  that  becausej 
of  the  prosi>ect  of  a  banner  crop  this  year  o^ 
nearly  17,000.C00  bales.  It  Is  assumed  1".  man^ 
quarterr.  that  such  production  can  be  taket) 
for  granted.  Actually,  declining  prices  anti 
rising  costs,  ever-present  threats  of  weathef 
damage,  and  Uicreased  difficulty  of  obtaining 
necessary  lalwr  and  materials  make  such  aq 
assumption  totally  unwarranted. 

In  reviewing  experience  with  cotton  durj 
Ing  World  War  II.  it  was  brought  out  thai 
although  there  were  stUBcient  supplies  c4 
cotton,  the  grades  and  staples  needed  wer| 
not  always  on  hand  for  prospective  mill* 
tary  and  civilian  requirements  to  product 
txjth  old  and  new  fabrics.  The  country  wa$ 
faced  wl  >.h  decreasing  supplies  of  high-grad# 
cotton  and  lncre««lng  amounts  of  low  gradei 
due  to  mill  requirements  of  higher  grade* 
and  producers  having  increasing  amount* 
of  low  grades  with  the  shortage  of  labc* 
on  the  farm.  The  fact  that  the  military  I* 
constantly  drawing  up  more  exacting  cloth*- 
Ing  requirements  must  be  recognized  In  th^ 
current  situation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
quartermaster  and  other  buyers  for  the  mill- 
taxy  lurces  should  place  their  orders  promptl  r 


for  cotton  requirements  and  thus  put  %h» 
mills  to  work.  Moreover,  it  shotild  be  recCg- 
nlaed  that  the  military  wUl  spend  m»ny 
dollars  abroad  this  year  In  addition  to  nor- 
mal trade.  Facilities  must  he  extended  to 
provide  the  necessary  credits  to  export  the 
needed  co'.ton. 

It  was  testified  that  with  respect  to  the 
1951  crop  the  major  problem  encountered 
has  been  cost.  The  fact  that  the  farmer 
overextended  himsell  to  produce  the  much- 
needed  large  crop  made  1951  production  the 
moet  expensive  on  record.  An  on-the-akxit 
study  of  comparative  direct  costs  in  Jlhe 
Mississippi  Delta  Indicates  that  the  cosli  of 
producing  a  pound  of  cotton  was  7  ccbts 
higher  this  year  than  last.  This  46  perdent 
direct  cost  Increase  came  about  largely i  by 
almost  70  percent  higher  labor  costs  ifor 
hoeing  and  picking — $25  >  per  acre  for  are- 
harvest  unskilled  labor  In  1951  (mostly  chop- 
ping) as  compared  with  $14  In  1950:  ^nd 
$50.22  p>er  acre  for  picking  in  1951  comptired 
with  $35.69  In  1950.  These  costs,  it  ^as 
shown,  do  not  Include  such  substantial  It^ms 
as  taxes.  sup)ervislon,  debt  service,  manage- 
m.ent.  etc.  High  production  costs,  scarcity 
of  labor  coupled  with  shortages  of  mateijlals 
and  necessary  utilization'  of  marginal  l$nd. 
all  combined  to  create  more  hazards,  In 
bringing  In  the  1951  crop  than  those  itor- 
mally  assumed  in  a  business  risk.  It  'was 
pointed  out.  ' 

Regarding  the  stockpiling  of  cotton,  t^tl- 
mony  revealed  that  the  high  quality  of :  the 
1951  crop  would  strongly  reconunend  st<Kk- 
ptllng  for  military  needs  from  this  year's 
crop.  Whereas  the  1960  crop  was  regarded 
as  deficient  in  quality,  reports  indicate  this 
year's  crop  as  the  t>est  quality  In  several 
decades.  It  was  stated  that  for  breaking 
strength,  the  right  sporarlty,  fullness,  and 
uniformity  the  present  crop  would  prove  ex- 
cellent for  stockpiling  purposes. 

With  respect  to  price  hardship  encountered 
by  the  cotton  farmer,  it  was  stated  tha)t  In 
marketing  the  1950  crop  the  farmer  had  eold 
the  bulk  of  his  cotton  at  a  price  much  l«wer 
than  the  celling.  The  latter  part  of  his  pro- 
duction could  have  been  sold  higher  if  price 
ceilings  and  export  subsidies  had  not  peea 
Imposed.  Last  year.  It  was  testified.,  the 
American  cotton  farmer  contributed  toi  the 
national  economy  and  the  fight  against  In- 
flation in  that  he  sold  his  cotton  for  910  a 
bale  less  than  the  world  price.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  asked  of&ctally  last  jear 
to  produce  a  crop  In  1051  of  at  least  16.^00.- 
000  bales,  and  responded  to  that  appeal,  the 
cotton  farmer  again  faces  penalty  In  that  he 
is  again  going  to  take  l0«  than  the  ^orld 
price  and  even  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  , 

By  an  organized  program  and  hard  Vtx'k. 
the  farmers  went  all-out  in  producing 
this  year's  crop.  No  price  promise  was 
made.  •  •  •  It  was  recognized  that  pro- 
ducing the  required  cotton  was  a  patMoilc 
duty.  At  the  same  tlzae.  the  farmeq  ex- 
pected that  his  remuneration  would  l^  In 
line  with  hardships  encountered  In  the  pro- 
duction and  greatly  Increased  production 
cost.  Farmers,  fully  realizing  they  fac^d  an 
expensive  year,  nevertheless  Invested  per- 
sonal funds,  borrowed  and  mortgaged  to  fi- 
nance the  29, 000 .000- acre  crop. 

In  reporting  on  the  cotton-producer  pro- 
gram for  orderly  marketing  of  the  1951  icrop. 
It  was  testified  that  this  program  helps  to 
maintain  the  quality  pattern  so  thai  the 
kinds  of  cottons  needed  wlU  l>e  on  liand. 
The  orderly  marketing  program  also  belpe 
to  maintain  supplies  of  strategically  needed 
cotton  by  stabilizing  market  prices  and  thus 
reassuring  the  grower  Whereas  uncertain- 
ty, confusion,  and  pessimism  prevailed  In 
the  Cotton  Belt  when  the  first  banner  crop 
forecast  was  made,  orderly  marketing^  held 
out  the  prospect  of  helping  growers  o«t  of 
financial  difficulties  and  providing  capital 
for  1952  production.  If  cotton  were  to  be 
sold  at  loan  levels.  It  was  sUted, 
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to  cotton  would  grow.  Many  farmers  would 
be  forced  to  turn  to  profitable  alternative 
enterprises  requiring  less  labor  and  less  cap- 
ital. Without  orderly  marketing,  it  was 
•Uted.  prices  this  year  oould  well  be  at  loan 
levels  when  the  grower  Is  selling  and  then 
rise  sharply  later  when  inherent  demand  ex- 
erts Itself.  Nothing  could  hurt  prospects 
more  tot  continuing  high  production  In  the 
future  than  such  a  development. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  conditions  remaining  as  they  f— 
cotton  prices,  costs,  labor,  and  poMclM 
cotton  growers  estimate  a  reduction  of  30 
percent  in  cotton  plantings  in  1952  com- 
pared with  1951.  This  would  mean  produc- 
tlmi  approximating  eleven  to  fourteen  mil- 
lion bales  In  1952.  Largest  reductions  would 
be  In  the  Southeast,  smaller  but  suttstan- 
tlal  downward  shifts  In  Midsouth  and  small- 
est In  Southwest  and  far  West.  If  prices  faj. 
bekxw  preeent  levels  and  costs  continue  to 
increase  the  production  decrease  v^ould  be 
even  greater  Unfortunately,  experiences  In 
1961  with  the  request  for  more  than  a  eo 
percent  increase  in  production,  the  high 
lalees  at  planting  time  and  an  ll-cent*-per- 
paund  drop  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of 
picking  has  caused  much  dlmtltfactlon 
and  confusion  among  giowets  In  the  major 
cotton-producing  countlea. 

If  natkjoal  sectirity.  domestic  ooaaump- 
tlon.  exports  to  friendly  nations  and  rsMrres 
for  future  contingencies  require  more  than 
eleven  to  fourteen  million  bales  In  1952  then 
several  specific  stspe  should  t>e  taken  to  In- 
sure the  obtaining  of  those  irmrpllta 

Cotton  growers  propose  follBVtBf  actions: 

1.  That  a  stockpile  of  cotton  be  acciunu- 
lated  beginning  now  under  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  This  pro- 
poMl  reflects  the  fact  that  having  a  stock- 
pile of  cotton  would  protect  against  future 
shortages  of  fibers.  Having  the  stockpile  at 
band  wotild  make  It  tmneceeaary  to  set  fu- 
ture acreage  goals  st  such  high  levels  as  to 
result  In  untMiable  market-price  risks  to 
growers.  The  availability  of  large  suppMes 
of  hlgb-quallty  cotton  in  the  1&51  crop 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  stockpiling  be 
started  tmmedtateiy. 

2.  That  Department  of  Agriculture  inten- 
sify its  moet  commendable  etforts  to  obtain 
mlnlmimi  requirements  of  machinery,  ferti- 
lizers. Insecticides,  bale  ties,  tractor  fuels 
and  other  supplies. 

3.  That  failure  of  the  1951  program  to  ob- 
tain labor  satlsfactorUy  from  outside  sources 
(particularly  Mexican  NaUonals)  be  recog- 
nized. That  a  lower -cost,  and  less-lnvolvsd. 
program  be  developed  In  keeping  with  the 
tentative  plans  outlined  to  users  of  Mexican 
labor  on  October  8.  1951.  by  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  otlier  administration  officials. 

4.  That  full  recognition  be  given  by  the 
Department  to  the  fact  that  requet  U  for  ex- 
treoaely  large  Increases  cause  dlsproporUoo- 
ate  incrsMss  In  production  costs.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  relief  from  upward-coet  tnaita. 
TbercCore.  the  Deparuuent  must  rer rig, wise 
that  accompanying  added  risks  to  farmers 
and  to  those  who  finance  farmers  will  act  as 
a  further  deterrent  to  future  production  in- 
crease. 

5.  Unless  the  potential  threat  of  lowering 
ceUlngs  on  textiles  and  the  inevitable  roll- 
back in  cotton  prlose  which  accompany 
lower  textile  oelUngs  Is  eliminated  then 
|Py»eis  will  have  uttle  incenUve  to  help 
protection  at  high  levels.  The  Department 
staauUI  continue  to  ke^  a  clear-view  per- 
spective of  this  problem  and  the  baarth  In- 
volved before  the  OAee  of  Price  StatalUaation. 

0.  The  Departmeat  should  contlnoe  tts  ex- 
ceilent  efforts  to  service  erowers  In  the  or- 
•iwiyaarkeUng  of  the  1861  crop.  It  mtist 
be  raeognlaed.  howevw.  ttwt  the  voluntary 
grower  marketing  effert  reeulu  in  higher 
ri&ks  and  financing  costs  than  when  the  ha- 
bitual    marketing     pattern     was     foUowed. 


Growers  must  market  In  an  orderly  fashion 
t>«cause  they  have  no  alternative.  They  need 
the  Department's  full  support  in  the  tmder- 
taking. 

7.  The  basis  for  cotton  price  supports 
should  be  shifted  to  low-middling  >»-lnch 
staple  to  reduce  grower  risks  on  large  crops. 

Cotton  growers  have  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  meet  fiber  needs  in  an  un- 
precedented fashion  by  their  action  In  1951, 
They  did  so  at  financial  risks  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  those  assumed  by  other  segments 
of  the  economy  in  the  preparedness  program. 
Fiber  needs  can  be  met  best  and  with  leas 
drain  upon  national  resources  from  cotton 
fields.  Yet.  they  cannot  be  met  without 
specific  assurances  as  to  conditions  which 
wUl  be  confronted  at  harvest  as  well  as  at 
planting  time. 


Permanent  Crosses  to  Mark  Graves  of 
Veterans  on  the  Pacific  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKrNS>..s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  NORRELL  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxccRD,  I  unsh  to  Include  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  James  A. 
G  Brien,  director  of  the  Territorial 
Council  en  Veterans'  AfTatrs.  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Hono- 
lulu star  Bulletin  of  September  29.  1951. 

During  the  last  war,  at  which  time  I 
served  on  the  SuiDCommittee  on  War 
Department  Appropriations,  our  com- 
mittee received  budget  estimates  for  the 
construction  of  national  cemeteries  on 
Guam  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
as  last  resting  places  for  our  men  whose 
next  of  kin  did  not  request  the  return  of 
the  bodies  to  the  continental  United 
States.  Objections  were  raised  by  Fran- 
cis Case,  then  Congressnian  Francis 
Case,  member  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee, and  by  me.  In  the  House  committee, 
to  the  location  of  i)ermanent  national 
cemeteries  in  numerous  areas  of  the 
Pacific.  The  chairman  thereupon  deslg. 
nated  us,  sis  a  special  committee,  to  see 
if  an  agreement  might  be  worked  out 
with  the  Memorial  Division  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps.  As  the  result  of  sev- 
eral conferences  !t  was  agreed  that  only 
one  permanent  national  cemetery  would 
be  located  in  the  Pacific  area,  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  would  be 
adequate  in  size  to  accommodate  the 
bodies  of  all  American  dead  remaining 
in  the  area,  and  as  beautiful  as  could  be 
made. 

We  wrote  Into  our  bill  the  location  of 
the  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the 
Pacific  and  provided  ample  funds  to  the 
Memorial  Division  for  improvements  to 
the  grounds.  Hawaii  was  chosen  due  to 
its  natural  beauty,  climatic  condttloas, 
and  relative  accessibility  and  {^^ileal 
comfort  facilities  for  the  families  of  the 
dead  who  might  have  opportunity  to 
visit  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones.  Some 
2  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  dedication  of  that  cemetery, 
which  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind  possible  to  be  pro- 


vided. More  than  a  thousand  «oo<]mi 
crosses  tlien  stood  on  that  ground  as  erl- 
dence  of  the  devotion  in  which  we  hoM 
those  who  have  given  that  last  full 
measure. 

Naturally  since  I  had  s(»nething  to  do 
with  creating  such  a  cemetery  In  Ha> 
wall.  I  feel  a  teen  interest  In  the  ceme- 
tery These  crosses  should  be  restored 
immediately,  and  if  those  in  charge  fail 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  restore 
the  crosses  immediately,  then  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  requiring  it. 

The  above-mentioned  letter  and  edi- 
torial  follow: 

TaarroiT  or  HAWsn, 
Tduutorial  Coxrjrcn.  ow 

VrrEaANS  ArrAOu, 
lolcni  Palace  Grt/unds.  Honolulu,  T.  B. 

Deak  RirmjUNTATni  Noumx:  Many  m«n 
from  yctir  State  who  made  the  supreme  me« 
rlflce  during  World  War  n  have  found  their 
last  resUng  place  In  the  National  Cemetery 
or  the  Paclflc  Because  of  this  we  feel  that 
you  are  close  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  have 
permanent  crosses  decorate  the  graves  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  so  that  othera 
might  live 

As  you  know,  until  recently  the  13.000 
graves  were  decorated  with  wooder  crotsea. 
The  woxJen  croeses  were  Installed  by  the 
Army  as  a  temporary  meastire  pending  the 
complete  Installation  of  surface  marble 
marlt-^rs  t»l^oug^out  the  cemetery.  Recently, 
the  installation  was  completed  and  tbe  Army 
carried  out  it*,  previously  announced  orders 
of  rem^virif  and  destroying  the  crosses. 

Hcwever  during  the  tenure  of  the  croeaes 
they  bored  Into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Hawau  and  to  the  many,  many  relatives  o< 
the  men  burled  there  who  came  from  tb* 
maliUand  to  visit  the  resting  place  of  their 
son.  husband,  or  brother. 

The  cemetery,  now.  without  the  row  upon 
row  of  white  crosses  and  Stars  of  David 
looks  bare  and  forlorn.  It  was  a  distinct 
shock  to  the  people  who  visited  the  cemetery 
after  the  crow cu  were  destroyed.  To  them, 
the  cromes  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  cemetery. 

May  we  enhst  your  asBlrtance  In  securing 
a  permanent  type  cross,  either  of  concrete 
or  of  some  other  lasting  material,  to  that 
the  c«netery  may  be  restored  to  lt«  former 
beauty  and  symbolism. 

This  we  know  necessitates  congressional 
action.  The  veterans  organizations  and  the 
people  of  the  Territory  and  we  know  the  rela- 
tive* of  the  mainland  men  buried  here, 
would  appreciate  .inythlng  that  you  can  do. 

We  are  enclosing  an  editorial  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  September  29  that 
expresses  some  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jabcts  A   CBstEW. 

Director. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of 

Septemt>er  2fi.  1951  i 

Tket  Awatt  thi  Vudict 

The  mute  white  crosses  have  been  ta.:en 
from  the  graves  of  the  National  Memorial 
Oemetary  of  the  Paclho — tut  protests  nuiy 


It  took  only  2  hours  for  the  energetic  task 
force  of  the  Army  to  remove  from  Punchbowl 
mcH-e  than  13.000  Uttle  wooden  crosses.  It 
will  require  more  time  to  restore  them — if 
ttey  are  to  be  restored. 

But  there  Is  time  for  this  task  of  restora- 
tion— those  who  sleep  beneath  the  green 
turf  In  the  ancient  crater  have  tio  need  for 
haste.  They  will  wait,  in  patience,  for  tb* 
verdict. 

All  the  hurry,  all  the  ordered  speed  and 
disclpUne  of  their  training,  ell  the  furloua 
urgency  of  their  attacks  on  the  battlella— , 


t 
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#11  tte  tudtfcn  ujffuisb  of  thetr  mortal 
frottiMt*  be: on  tbey  teU.  are  of  the  past. 

For  UMiB  Ukc  suns  will  rise  and  will  set 
that  d«dlc«t».  tvU!  of  sAcni^c*  in  long. 
procecston.  The  gentle  vinds  and 
Stan  Will  keep  them  a^mpany.  even  U 
In  a  burrt  <rf  oreanlzed  effort  as  well  timed 
•ad  pncim  ati  thii?  burst  from  a  machine  grun. 
Um  13.000  white  crosses  came  down  in  one 
unexpected  aftemooti. 

In  Washington,  D.  C  .  Delegate  PiUiaTNCTor* 
has  appropriately  said  that  the  wishes  of  the 
families  of  the  men  who  lie  In  the  Punchbowl 
gia»6»  should  be  consulted. 

That  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done.  It 
abould  have  be«n  done,  and  thoroughly,  sym- 
pathetically, before  the  order  was  given  that 
tore  the  creases  from  the  ground. 

To  d'-  it  rightly,  the  families  should  have 
a  clear  picture  of  the  alternatives — the  graves 
wltti  crosses  and  also  with  the  flat  stone 
marker,  or  the  graves  with  only  that  flat,  in- 
conaptcuous  and  unimpressive  headstone. 

And  the  families  should  know— many  of 
them  know  already — tb^t  in  our  military 
cemeteries  abroad  the  white  crtMses  still 
Stand. 

And  these  next  of  kin  should  feel  that  it 
la  not  a  question  of  economy — our  doing 
fitting  hon«w  to  those  who  are  burled  In 
Punchbowl. 

It  Is  a  question  of  giving  to  these  heroes 
of  our  ccunry  the  greatest  possible  evidence 
of  respect  and  devotion  we  can  give  them. 

It  is  a  question  also  of  developing  this 
NaUonal  Memorial  Cemetery  as  one  of  our 
Nations  most  impressive,  moat  diatincttve 
burial  places. 

It  is  a  question  of  maintaining  the  physi- 
cal facilities  so  that  each  Memorial  Day  the 
people  of  Hawaii  can  pay  their  distinctive 
tribute  of  lels  and  garlands,  appropriately 
wreathed  above  the  graves. 

Yes.  those  who  lie  asleep  in  Punchbowl 
can  liwait  the  verdict. 

For  them  all  mortal  haste  is  ended.  They 
lie  quietly  in  the  ultimate  discipline  of  death, 
relying  upon  a  grateful  <»unti7  to  do  them 
justice. 


Tribate  to  Mr.  Rozmarek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTXVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  taken 
from  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader, 
the  Evening  News  on  September  27,  1951. 
entitled  Tribute  to  Mr.  Rozmarek": 
TKiBtrTE  TO  Mb    Rozmarek 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  his  native 
Wllkes-Berre  to  learn  that  Charles  Rozmarek 
had  teen  retained  as  president  of  the  Polish 
National  AlUance  at  the  convention  In  Buf- 
lalo  by  an  lmp>resslve  majority.  The  com- 
bined votes  ot  has  two  opponents  were  far 
below  50  percent  of  his  total.  Actually,  he 
polled  four  times  as  many  votes  as  his  near- 
est rival.  So  It  was  scarcely  a  contest  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned. 

Mr  Rozmareks  popularity  with  the  rank 
and  file  or  the  PolUh  National  Alliance  Is 
understandable.  Since  be  look  office  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  it  has  enjoyed  its  greatest 
growth  despite  the  fact  many  fraternal 
bodies  hove  been  satisfied  merely  to  hold 
their  own  Assets  have  gone  from  $25,000,000 
to  more  than  «60,000.000.  a  gain  of  140  per- 
cent, and  inemt>er8hip  at  330,000  is  the  high- 


est in  Its  histcTy.    The  anunr*  ti  tbe  flft|i 

ranking  American  fratenul  orfuUa»tton  i|i 
certificate  holders  and  total  tncunusoe.  Ik 
operates  1 .720  subordinate  lodges  In  33  Stat^i 
and  is  known  for  its  cultural  program  an41 
humanitarian  activities  as  well  as  for  lt» 
financial  achlefemenU.  ' 

Just  as  the  alliance  which  was  latinche^ 
In  Philadelphia  in  1880  with  fewer  than  » 
dozen  members  has  gone  a  long  way.  so  ha^ 
Mr  Rozmarek  since  he  first  aiDllated  in  19I<7 
and  t>ecame  its  president  in  193d  with  bea<^ 
quarters  in  Chicago.  By  virtue  of  this  ofBc4, 
he  has  become  a  world  figure  through  h^ 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pollair^aJ- 
tlonal  Congress,  which  speaks  for  6,000.0o6 
Americans  of  Polish  extracttan  and  has  beett 
occupied  with  the  crusade  for  the  liberatioti 
of  Poland,  among  other  things. 

As  he  embarks  on  his  fourth  t^rm  of  4 
years.  Mr.  Rozmarek  is  able  to  look  back  <^ 
a  remarkable  career  although  he  still  Is  lH 
his  prime  and  the  years  beckon  allurlngljr 
ahead.  The  satisfaction  that  must  be  hHi 
can  only  be  matched  by  the  pride  his  homp 
town  takes  in  the  eminence  he  has  achleve4. 


Pulaski,  m  Death,  Still  Serres  Freedom's 
Cause 


be   no   gtiaranty  of   freedom   anywtaete   oa 
earth. 

So  the  crusade  in  which  Pulaski  frti^ed  a 
Isadlng  role  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
goes  on  as  this  community  and  tbe  Nation 
as  a  whole  prepare  to  pay  tribute  qo  his 
nmDory  tomorrow  on  the  annlveraary  Of  his 
^n— ifiah  sacrifice.  Ood  rest  his  noble  soul 
and  protect  the  country  of  his  birth  and 
the  country  of  bis  adoption.  tx3th  of  tvhlch 
he  served  so  magnificently  In  life  a|id  in 
death. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  t 

wish  to  include  the  following  article 
taken  from  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
Leader -The  Evening  News,  of  Octot)er 
10,  1951.  enUtled  "Pulaski,  in  Death.  Still 
Serves  Freedom's  Cause": 
Ptn.ASKi,  IK  Dkath.  Stux  Sesvzs  Fseeoom^ 
Causz 

Little  did  the  world  realize  when  Gen.  Ca4- 
Imlr  Pulaski  died  on  October  11,  1779.  <if 
wounds  received  in  the  Battle  of  Savanna|i 
that  he  would  still  be  serving  his  belovelt 
Poland  and  the  cause  of  freedom  172  yea* 
later. 

The  spirit  of  the  Polish  nobleman  wly) 
loved  liberty  more  than  life  lives  on  wlt|i 
gratifying  results  for  his  countrymen,  en- 
slaved now  as  then  by  a  Russian  oppressor. 
When  Pulaski  shed  his  blood  for  Ameri(» 
In  the  Revolution,  he  unwittingly  performed 
his  greatest  service  for  Poland,  for  he  bound 
the  two  countries  with  unbreakable  ties. 

Down  through  the  corridors  of  time,  Pu- 
laski has  marched  at  the  bead  of  miUiods 
of  others  with  Polish  blood  in  their  veios 
and  today  they  remind  us  of  our  obligatloas 
as  well  as  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  ^a«e 
withstood  the  ravages  of  two  centuries,  \^ 

When  we  speak  of  the  relationship  betweeii 
the  United  States  and  Poland,  we,  of  course, 
are  not  thinking  of  the  puppet  Communiat 
regime  tliat  has  usurped  power  in  Warsalr 
with  Soviet  armed  might.  Rather,  we  reffr 
to  the  real  Poland  and  Its  brave  sons  anjd 
daughters  who  carry  on  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  their  forbears. 

Thanks  to  the  warnings  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Polish-American  Congress.  tHe 
United  States  today  Is  fully  aware  of  Uie 
Communist  menace  which  over^v helmed  Po- 
land a  decade  ago  and  poses  for  a  deatti 
thrust  at  America  if  and  when  passible,  tt 
Is  generally  realized  now  that  Poland's  fafe 
awaits  us  unless  we  are  alert  and  strong  to 
repulse  this  enemy  of  God  and  man.  While 
Poland   remains  In  subjugation,   there  cab 


Articles  From  RoIIa  (Mo.)  Weekly  New 

J2.  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

c»-  icissovai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITBS 

Thursday.  October  11. 1951    ! 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  two  articles  taken  from 
the  Rolla  Weekly  New  Era,  Rolla»  Mo. 
One  is  entitled  "Farmers  Recommend 
No  Drastic  Changes  iii  Agriculture  Pro- 
gram." The  other  is  an  editorial  from 
the  same  paper  entitifd  "Un.iust  Criti- 
cism of  Fine  Programs." 

PasMSBS  RscoMMKiro  No  Daasnc  Cham^ss  nr 
AcaicTTLTTTaK  Pkockam 

(By  Barney  Miller) 

Phelps  Co'inty  farmers  recommended  no 
drastic  changes  In  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cxUture  programs  being  conducted  in  Phelpe 
County,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Family 
Farm  Policy  Review  which  has  been  com- 
pleted here. 

But  ceveral  reconxmenda  .ions  were  made 
to  Improve  the  work  of  the  various  Ijnlted 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  groi^ps  in 
the  county.  '  i 

The  various  agencies,  all  of  which  are 
part  of  the  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture,  were 
called  upon  to  go  into  various  farm  commu- 
nities of  the  county  and  to  explain  <  their 
work  In  detail.  Then,  special  comjnitteea 
were  appointed,  and  theee  tarmer-cottUDtt- 
tees  were  asked  to  write  down  their  crltfclsms 
and  recommendations.  'These  com«iittee 
meetings  were  aU  held  behind  closed  doors 
with  only  the  farmers  present.  No  Odvem- 
ment  official  was  around  when  the  indiyidual 
criticisms  or  recommendations  were  written. 
This  entire  report,  from  each  of  the  various 
communities  of  the  county,  has  been  com- 
pUed  into  a  county-wide  report. 

Agencies  which  come  tinder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  include  the  Extension 
Service,  the  Production  i^d  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Production  Credit  Admin- 
istration the  Farmers  Hoqie  Administi^tion, 
the  Forestry  Service,  the  Vocational  A^cul- 
ture  Department,  the  Rural  ElectrifiNtion 
Administration,  and  others. 

Each  of  these  agency  heads  was  esKed  to 
explain  his  program  in  detail.  Comouttee- 
men  who  wrote  the  final  report  weret  John 
Staggs,  Prank  Gabel.  Dorsey  Black.  G.  B  AUl- 
Bon.  Blevie  M.  Lorta.  and  ^wrence  Bratistet- 
ter.  ^ 

The  reports  for  each  of  the  agenel^  In- 
cluded :  I  I 

Extension  Service  (county  agent) :  I^o  ma- 
jor changes  recommended  and  the  prlogram 
approved,  but  one  farmer  said  he  thought 
the  program  was  poorly-managed  at  the 
State  level.  "I  think  having  a  county  agent 
is  a  wondwful  thing,  but  It  U  not  handled 
properly  in  lllaaouri.  I  do  not  feel  tl^t  the 
majority   of  the  farmers  *n   beneficed   by 
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them.  In  Iowa,  the  ■ttHMlon  Service  is 
run  entirely  dlflerent  aad  li  more  success- 
ful. Not  Just  one  or  two  farmers  get  the 
benefit.  Mlasour}  baa  poor  dlrev-tion  at  tbe 
State  level."  were  his  comnkents. 

"There  is  good  in  Extension  Service  and 
tt  can  do  much  good  in  the  educational 
line."  were  other  farmers  comments. 

Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion: No  major  changes  recommended  and 
program  given  general  approval.  One  farmer 
cominentad,  "PMA  has  helped  us  in  selling 
our  grains.  We  are  not  forced  to  sell  when 
the  market  price  is  low.  We  are  no  longer 
at  the  mercy  of  speculators.**  Another  de- 
clared. "Farmers  should  go  ahead  on  their 
own  aa  much  as  poartftiia  tmt  aoU  oonaerva- 
tloD  la  now  at  a  croelal  atafe  aad  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  should  not 
be  dlacontlnued." 

Service:  No  major  chaai^ss  reeom- 
and  program  g^ven  oonpteta  ap- 
proval. One  fanner  said,  "there  would  be  no 
timber  left  If  it  were  not  for  the  Forest 
Serrice.- 

Farm  Credit  system:  Program  approved 
and  ezpanakMi  reoommended.  Farmers  par- 
ticularly want  a  short-loan  agency,  which  is 
what  the  FPCA  is. 

Farm  Home  Administration:  Recom- 
mended more  funds  for  agency.  "It  has 
given  veterans  a  chance  to  own  their  own 
farms."  one  man  said.  It  is  a  supervised 
credit  group,  designed  for  lower-income 
farmers  and  those  Just  starting. 

Bural  electrification:  Program  generally 
approved  but  con&ideratde  crtttdsm.  "The 
trouble  with  £EA  In  Phelps  County  Is  at  the 
loci^I  level."  one  farmer  commented.  An- 
other said,  "all  of  xu  who  have  REA  are  happy 
with  it.  but  we  really  have  to  put  up  a  fight 
to  get  It.  There  is  too  much  red  tape  con- 
nected with  getting  hocked  up  with  RBA." 
"Local  directors  always  give  excuses  for  not 
giving  l)etter  service."  was  another  farmer's 
comment.  Recommended  changes  Include: 
(1)  That  members  of  the  REA  should  be 
kept  Informed  as  to  its  operations  and  finan- 
cial conditions:  and  (2)  that  the  RKA  tele- 
phone system  be  extended. 

Th3  Family  Farm  Policy  Bevltw  was  called 
for  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  to  see  if  there 
were  owcrlapplng  agenctas  and  dupUcaUon. 
The  entire  county  report,  together  with 
similar  reports  from  other  counties  all  over 
the  country,  will  be  sent  to  Washington. 
D.  C ,  where  the  entire  group  of  reports 
will  be  used  to  determine  farm  policy  for 
the  next  la  months. 

Umjttst  CamcisM  or  Fine  Pbooums 

There  has  been  much  in  the  public  |irints 
of  late  concerning  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture plan  for  a  review  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  various  department  programs  be- 
ing conducted.  The  Department  calls  this 
a  FamUy  Farm  F*r\ew  and  has  been  «on- 
ductlng  It  for  the  pact  sevexal  werts  in 
County    and    elsewhere    across    the 


Moch  of  that  which  has  been  written  has 
been  criticism — and  most  of  It  Is  unjust 
criticism,  we  feel.  The  whole  plan.  In  a 
nutshell.  Is  this:  The  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture, through  Its  vartotis  eoonty  organl- 
aaktons  and  agencies,  is  going  out  mto  the 
Held  and  asking  the  farmers  their  honest 
opinions  regarding  these  programs,  such  as 
PMA,  the  Extension  Service,  the  FHA.  the 
Foreatry  Service,  and  others.  The  paid 
county  officials  go  to  Edgar  Springs,  let  us 
say.  and  explain  to  the  farmers  in  that  com- 
munity Just  how.  for  instance,  the  PMA 
works.  Just  how  the  production  credit  plan 
works,  how  the  farmers'  home  group  works. 
aa4  so  on.  Much  of  this  the  farmer,  as  the 
user  of  these  agencies,  already  understands, 
but  It  is  reviewed  for  h*m.  Tten  he  is  asked 
to  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  farm- 
ers, and  theee  committeemen  are  asked  to 


meet  by  themselves  and  actually  evaluate 
the  various  programs.  This  evaluation  is 
put  In  writing  and  turned  In  to  the  county 
officers,  themselves.  Any  8Uggestlon.i.  criti- 
cisms, or  warnings  are  written  right  into  the 
fanners'  report.  That's  the  plan  in  a 
nutshell. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  that**  What,  we 
ask.  Is  wrong  with  the  ouunty  PMA  cliair- 
man.  for  Instance,  going  out  Into  the  vanotis 
communities,  explaining  his  program  In 
brief,  and  then  asking  the  farmers — meeting 
behind  closed  doors — to  write  down  Just 
what  they  think  oi  it?  What  la  wrong  with 
It?  What  Is  wrong  wltb  the  Government 
agencies  "feeling  the  pulse"?  What  is  wrong 
with  the  farmer  having  his  day  In  court,  so 
to  speak? 

Lets  take  it  for  granted  that  what  hap- 
pened in  FbelpE  County  happened  In  most 
Other  counties  across  tbe  country.  Here  the 
farmers  who  were  asked  to  express  their  sin- 
cere opinions  and  to  put  those  opinions  in 
writing  were  such  substantial  dtlaeBS  as 
Frank  Gabel.  Dorsey  Black.  G  K.  AUteOD, 
Blevie  Lorts.  and  Lawrence  Branstetter. 
What,  we  ask.  is  wrong  with  men  of  that 
caliber  telling  the  various  Go\ernment  agen- 
cies how  they  can  best  serve  the  farmer? 

We  feel  that  the  criticism  of  this  admin- 
istration program  is  merely  another  phase  of 
the  constant  carping  and  criticuan  that  some 
of  those  outside  tiie  Government  are  leveling 
at  the  afitarts  of  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  aid  the  farmer.  Tbe  faraker 
has  learned  to  depend,  on  many  of  theee  Gov- 
ernment sgenclitf.  He  has  learned  that  moei 
of  them  are  managed  by  farmers  right  In  his 
own  community,  and  that  they  are  there  to 
serve  him.  These  agencies  are  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  program  wliich  the  Democratic 
administration  over  the  pare  20  years  has 
used  to  bring  the  farmer  out  of  the  poor 
houae  and  make  him  a  seif-respecung  citlaen 
once  again. 

Those  who  are  crltidaing  it  now  were  crit- 
icizing It  20  years  ago.  And  they'll  probably 
be  doing  the  same  20  years  from  now,  too. 
And  they'll  still  be  on  the  outside  looking  In. 


A  Tr&ate  to  Christopher  Columbns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

0»    wiser NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memor>-  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
an  undaimted  dreamer  and  brave  voy- 
ager to  whom  the  world  owes  a  vast  debt. 

During  the  immediate  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Chiist.  Greek  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere. 
They  came  to  this  conclusion  through 
the  means  of  mathematical  computa- 
tions. But  it  took  almost  2.000  years 
before  a  man  was  found  who  would  prove 
this  theory. 

The  man  who  proved  it  was  a  Genoese 
voyager  named  Christopher  Columbus. 
He  was  a  man  obsessed  with  an  idea :  the 
chalienging,  gnawing  notion  that  he 
could  reach  the  Orient  by  sailing  we<:t. 
through  an  unknown  and  unmeasured 
ocean. 

For  years  he  walked  and  lived  with 
that  dream,  trying  in  vain  to  obiam  the 
aid  necessaiT  for  its  realization.  He 
journeyed  from  one  court  m  Europe  to 


another,  seeking  a  sponsor  who  would 
furnish  him  with  ships,  and  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  underwiite  the 
venture. 

After  10  years  he  succeeded,  and  set 
out  with  a  handful  of  men  in  search  for 
a  shon  route  to  the  Orient.  Although 
be  never  reached  his  original  destina- 
tion, he  proved  that  the  world  was  round. 
discovered  the  New  World,  and  opened  a 
new  era  of  exploration  and  discovery  in 
the  history  of  the  western  civilization. 

Christopher  Columbus  Day.  which  we 
are  commemoratins,  is  not  a  mere  tribute 
to  the  past.  It  is  a  dynamic  challenge  to 
the  present  and  to  the  future. 

During  the  recent  years,  our  Nation 
has  entered  into  new  fields,  and  reacbed 
for  new  goals.  We  have  maintained  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, led  by  a  liberal  government,  to  In- 
crease the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  our 
population,  to  do  away  with  much  of  the 
poverty,  sickness  and  discrimination 
which  blemish  our  national  scene,  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  depression  and 
of  widespread  unemployment.  Further, 
we  propose  the  idea,  in  the  point  4 
program,  that  it  is  possible  for  us.  with- 
out in  any  way  harming  our  ovn  inter- 
ests, to  aid  the  peoples  of  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  to  improve 
their  lot.  And,  finally,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  estf.bllsh  the  fact  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  work  together  through 
the  medium  of  an  international  organi- 
:!ation  for  mutual  benefit,  mutual  defense 
against  aggressors,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

There  are  people  today  who  feel  that 
these  objectives  are  but  fruitless  dreams, 
just  as  there  were  people  who  felt,  four 
and  one-half  centuries  ago.  that  Christo- 
pher Columbus'  proposal  was  unrealistic 
and  impractical.  Paced  with  such  skep- 
tici5m.  I  think  that  we  should  take  an 
example  from  Christopher  Columbus* 
unyielding  perseverence  and  determina- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  realize  his 
ambition,  and  which  benefited  the  whole 
humanity.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  we 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  attainment  of 
our  goals,  we  will  succeed,  a  nd  our  victory 
will  result  in  the  betterment  of  our  soci- 
ety, our  Nation,  and  our  cinlization. 


Five  Hundredtfi  BHhday  Year  of 
Christopher  Colambos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PrXWSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  11,1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OED,  I  include  the  following  article  taken 
from  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1951.  entitled  "Five  Him- 
dredth  Birthday  Year  of  Chnsta^toex 
ColimibtK'': 

FiVI   HtJNIWXDTH    BrTTlDAT   YlAX  OT 
PHKS    COLCMBUB 

Many  nations  in  this  hemUpbere  will 
Columbus  Day,  October   12.  this  year 
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e«r«moiUous!r  Uum  usual  According  to  the 
leading  blogr«pbeT«.  Chnetoplwr  Columbus 
»»*  born  between  August  26  and  October  31. 
1451  So  thf  celebration  this  year  will  take 
on  tbe  slgnlflcance  that  goes  »lth  the  round- 
ing out  oi  5  cenmrles  since  Columbus  vsls 
born  according  to  the  best  available  Inlonna- 
tk>n.     There  are  no  birth  records. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  making  this 
year  an  occasion  to  press  an  appeal  lor 
United  States  support  or  a  Columbus  memo- 
rial project  The  memorial,  a  lighthouse. 
In  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  cross  a  half- 
mUe  long,  U  being  erected  in  Ciudad  Tru- 
JlUo  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000  by 
the  21  RepubUca  of  the  Americas.  Funds  lor 
this  are  being  contributed  by  the  republics, 
but  to  date,  th*  United  State*  has  noi  taken 
•tep*  to  meet  st«  contribution  quota,  accoid- 
Ing  to  the  Columbus  Lighthouse  Committee. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse,  when 
completed,  possibly  in  19.54.  wUl  contain  a 
museum  of  historical  Columbus  treasures, 
a  library  and  a  section  for  each  of  the  21 
nations  In  addition  to  the  tomb.  It  is  l)e- 
Ing  built  on  the  site  of  the  first  permanent 
white  community — now  known  as  Ciudad 
Trujillo — from  where  the  migration  of  men 
to  many  parts  of  the  New  World  was  under- 
taken From  thU  "Cradle  of  the  Americiis" 
fanned  out  Corte*.  Ponce  de  Leon.  Pizzaro. 
Balboa  and  a  host  of  other  adventurers 

On  October  1*  the  Library  of  Congress  will 
observe  the  five  hundredth  birthday  (It 
mi^ht  be  the  five  hundred  and  fifth)  of  the 
man  who  started  it  all— this  business  of  t>e- 
Ing  Amerlcaoa  and  not  European*.  Since  the 
exact  date  of  Columbus'  birth  la  unknown 
(it  l»  generally  believed  to  be  some  time  In 
1461.  though  some  scholars  Insist  on  1446). 
the  Library  has  picked  October  12,  tbe  date 
Of  the  "great  discovery."  as  a  fitting  time- 
hook  on  which  to  hang  their  observance  of 
hU  btrthday. 

The  Library's  observance  will  take  the 
form  of  a  special  exhibit  of  rare  maps,  atlases 
and  chart*.  The  exhibit  will  Include  an 
atlas  published  In  1480.  Columbus  may  have 
tised  this  very  copy  In  1492.  Also  copies  of 
Juan  de  la  Co«a"s  map  of  America,  drawn  in 
160<5.  and  a  copy  of  Martin  WaldseemuUer's 
map  of  1507,  which  shows,  first  time  on  any 
map,  America  u  a  separate  continent.  The 
map's  use  of  the  name  "America"  was  also  the 
first  time  the  great  new  land  mass  waa  so 
designated. 


CeiliBf  Prices 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  11. 195 1 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all 
of  the  Members  are  aware  of  the  many 
inequities  occurring  in  the  various  agen- 
cies of  Oovemment  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  control  our  economy.  Many  small 
busine.s.ses  are  losing  their  skilled  per- 
sonnel because  the  red  tape  cannot  be 
cut  fast  enough  to  act  on  their  vario^is 
cases. 

Mr.  C.  Blake  McDowell  is  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  newspaper  op- 
erations in  this  country.    The  letter  from 
him  printed  below  is  self-explanatory: 
Baonsx.  McDowell, 

UAT,   BtSaCS   ft    WOXTMAN, 

Akron,  OMo,  October  »,  1951. 
Th*  HoaorabU  Wixxjam  H.  ATmxs. 

Mepre$entatiV€     in     Congress,     House 
OfTce  BvUdins.  WAshtngton.  D.  C. 
ICt  Dxae  CoMoaaaaMAM  AYaca:  I  have  no- 
flTMl  recently  that  Uiere  la  a  muvemant  In 


Corgress  to  attempt  to  change  the  price  sta* 
biiization  so  that  all  communities  whera 
products  are  manufactured  will  be  upon  th# 
same  Nation-wide  celling  price. 

For  example,  if  a  manufacttiring  estab- 
lishment is  manufacturing  newsprint  In  tha 
United  States,  irresjjective  of  the  location  in 
which  it  Is  manuf  actiured.  It  shall  be  sold  at 
the  same  celling  price.  J 

This  kind  of  a  fized-cetUng  price  cannof 
possibly  be  equitable,  aa  Demprtnt  In  Tezaa 
and  in  tbe  extreme  South  can  be  manufac- 
tured at  a  lower  cost  than  newsprint  manu» 
factured  in  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont. New  York.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  small  northern  mills  are  far  removed 
from  the  source  of  supply;  to  wit,  wood« 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  production  of  news'* 
print  is  much  greater  than  it  Is  in  the  souths 
em  mills. 

If  a  celling  price  Is  fixed  at,  say  $118  petf 
ton,  including  freight,  for  newsprint  manu< 
factured  in  the  United  States,  there  wUl  b« 
at  least  200,000  tons  less  newsprint  manU'* 
factured  in  the  United  States,  as  every  ona 
of  the  small  mills  in  tbe  above  States  would 
immediately  cease  to  op>erate  and  convert 
their  mills  to  some  other  paper  products, 
such  as  tissue,  toweling,  or  kraft  paper. 

Newsprint  is  a  critical  material  and  If  tha 
production  in  the  United  States  is  cut  200,- 

000  tons  the  newspapers  now  being  supplied 
will  be  forced  to  buy  the  same  in  the  opea 
market  at  prices  two  or  three  times  the  Ca- 
nadian price  per  ton.  or  will  be  forced  to 
cut  the  size  of  the  newspaper  and  their  clr« 
culation  or  quit  entirely. 

Another  item  that  is  critical  in  the  coun» 
try  is  sulfite.  Sulfite  is  required  to  maki 
newsprint.  At  the  present  time  a  fixed  prict 
has  been  set  for  the  sale  of  sulfite  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  at  1132.50  pel 
ton.  Including  freight.  j 

The  Norfolk  Newsprint  Mill,  purchased  bf 
Knight  Newspapers.  Inc.,  produces  sulflta 
for  its  own  use  and  approximately  260  ton« 
per  month  additional  ■which  must  be  sold, 
and  during  the  months  of  July.  August,  and 
September  of  this  year  ha-;  been  sold  at  tha 
celling  price  of  «132.50  per  ton.  Including 
freight.  ^ 

Unbleached  sulfite  to  be  manufactured  iii 
the  United  States  in  the  n  ^rthern  mills  cost^ 
from  $150  to  $160  per  ton,  and  to  sell  th^ 
same  at  $13C.50  pter  ton.  with  freight  inl 
eluded,  means  a  loss  to  all  of  these  small 
mills  of  at  least  $50  jjer  ton.  ' 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  smalt 
northern  mUl  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  iQ 
New  York,  owned  by  Knight  Newspapent 
Inc.,  sustains  a  loss  under  the  present  cellin* 
price  of  from  $12,000  to  $13,000  per  month  oM 
stUfite  alone.  ' 

We  have  applied  for  an  Increased  price  td 
at  least  cover  cost,  plus  freight,  so  that  w$ 
will  at  least  be  able  to  recover  the  cost — not 
asking  for  a  profit.  Unbleached  sulfite  la 
sold  on  the  spot  market  in  Canada  and 
other  foreign  countries  at  anywhere  front 
$185  to  $200  per  ton.  Why.  therefore,  penal* 
Ize  the  American  manufacturer  on  a  critical 
material,  and  force  the  American  purchasers 
of  sulfite  to  buy  from  the  foreign  nillis  and 
pay  an  excessive  price? 

You  can  see  from  the  foregoing  that  i| 
Industry  price  is  set  and  it  la  not  an  amount 
Butflclent  to  permit  these  small  concerns  t4 
live,  they  will  quit  manufacturing.  For  ex« 
ample,  the  two  critical  materials  about  whicli 

1  am  addressing  you:  to  wit.  newsprint  and 
Bul.lte  (there  may  be  other  manufactured 
products  In  the  s^tme  class). 

Therefore,  my  suggestion  U  that  if  th« 
Capehart  amendment  Is  modified  or  cbangad, 
or  even  though  it  is  not  modified  or  changed* 
legislation  should  be  passed  authorizing  th« 
Price  Stabilization  Board  to  fix  a  celling 
price,  but  add  an  exceptior  substantially  aa 
follows : 


least  to  ':o8t  of  manufacture,  plus  fr^bt, 
for  any  article  manufactured  by  any  parson 
or  company  where  the  ceiling  price  as  'fixed 
is  under  the  cost  to  the  applicant." 

You  may  aak.  Why  do  you  manufacture 
more  sulfite  than  is  required  for  your;  own 
use? 

1.  It  takes  about  50  peraons  to  malM  tha 
sulfite.  I 

2.  Sufflcieut  sulfite  can  be  made  by  work- 
ing 3  days  per  week,  but  no  corcerti  can 
hold  its  employees  by  working  them  3!  days 
per  week. 

3.  If  they  do  not  work,  therefore,  there 
will  be  no  sulfite  and,  as  a  result,  no  News- 
print. 

4.  If  we  work  them  5  or  6  days  per  Week. 
there  is  an  additional  260  tons  of  unbleached 
sulfite  produced,  which  must  t>e  scld  almoat 
Immediately,   aa   it    quickly   detei1or»^M!^ 

6.  Furthermore,  when  there  is  such  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  sulfite,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  company  to  make  the  additional  sulfite 
to  help  supply  the  demand. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letUr  to  Sen- 
ators Tatt.  BaiCKEt.  and  Capefi\«t,  and 
Representatives  Spencs.  Wolcott.  and  Rat- 
Buaw.  but  I  think  you  should  merest  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  all  at  the 
States  where  these  small  mills  are  lodated, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  them  in  1  he  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  and  I  know 
that  the  cost  of  making  newsprint  In  these 
small  mills  Is  anywhere  from  $163  to  S180 
per  ton;  and  I  further  know  that  all  of  them 
will  qtilt  making  newsprint  an  I  quit  miking 
sulfite  immediately  upon  a  fixed  ceding  price 
being  established  with  no  right  to  ever  have 
relief.  j 

Respectfully  yours,  ' 

C.  Blakz  Mc;Dow«x. 

(Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.:  The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the  l^iaml 
Herald,  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.) 


Tke  Fogarty  ResolntioB:  Stateaient  Sap- 
portinf  Its  Pasaaf  e 


"The  Price  Stabilization  Board,  however, 


shall,  upon  application  ui  any  manufacturwl 
authorize  an  Increase  in  the  celling  price  a| 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFlKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVZS 
Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  world 
is  engaged  in  a  stniggle  between  two 
ways  of  life.  We  in  America  who'  be- 
lieve in  freedom  must  be  consistent  in 
that  belief  and  consistent  in  its  appli- 
cation. There  is  no  other  was-  to.  win 
the  friendship  and  tnist  of  those  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  are  now  utide- 
cided  as  to  what  course  to  take.  0reat 
numbers  of  peoples  in  the  world  are 
emerging  from  bondage.  They  ne0d  a 
fresh  and  inspiring  leadership,  they 
want  facts,  not  words. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  the  Pogarty 
resolution  of  presenting  powerful  tJroot 
that  we  stand  actively  behind  the  be- 
lief that  democracy  can  become  a  ufving 
reality.  This  resolution  simply  and  em- 
phatically expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
should  embrace  the  entire  territory  of 
Ireland  unless  a  clear  majoritj  o!  all 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  free  plebi$citc, 
determined  and  declared  to  the  con- 
trary. By  adopting  this  resolution  we 
will  strengthen  the  cause  of  freedom  the 
world  over.  , 


Ireland  must  take  Its  proptT  place  in 
tbe  world.  Elimination  of  the  partition 
would  mean  that  Ireland  would  immedi- 
ately become  a  member  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  by  >oinm«  the  Atlantic  Pact  a 
united  Ireland  would  provide  the  north- 
em  pivot  for  the  defense  of  Westem 
Europe.  Ireland  as  a  .erecgraphical  unit 
is  important ;  it  is  a  major  strategic  ap- 
proach to  Europe. 

Not  onlj-  geographically,  but  racially, 
economically  and  historically  unification 
is  a  mere  natural  condition  for  Ireland. 
Partition  cannot  be  justified — it  is  a 
man-drawn,  unnatural  line  created 
some  30  years  ago  to  satisfy  the  whims  of 
British  politicians.  The  Engh.sh  now  fa- 
vor unification  but  their  Govemmtot,  in 
matters  outside  England  proper,  lags 
behind  the  tunes.  Here  lies  a  dynamic 
opportunity  for  two  $irreat  nations  to 
aolTe  a  problem  with  justice  and  honor. 

If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  piven  a 
chance  to  vote  on  having  a  unified  na- 
tiDxu  they  would  vote  overwhelmingly 
agaiast  partition,  for  on  this  issue  the 
liish  are  united.  Is  it  right  that  a  peo- 
ple 80  united  should  be  denied  the  prin- 
ciple of  self  determination?  Is  it  nght 
that  one  people  should  be  cut  into  sub- 
diTtetODS  80  that  the  economy  cf  the 
country  Is  split'  Neither  Ireland,  nor 
any  other  nation,  can  maintain  its  na- 
tional unity  w^ben  it  is  divided  into  un- 
natural physical  cooaponents.  Ehvi- 
sion  in  any  coimtry  tends  to  weaken  that 
nation.  Tb  use  induced  division  as  a 
technique  for  conquestr  was  Hitler's  phi- 
losopiiy — now.  it  is  Stalin's  philosophy. 
This  forced  and  unnatural  division  of 
Ireland  now  plays  into  tbe  bands  ci  tbe 

The  teoe  of  partition  has  become  an 
international  question.  It  has  become 
a  test  as  to  how  well  and  how  soon  tbe 
Westem  World  can  resolve  those  old 
IHtiblems  which  stand  in  the  way  d  real 
procrress.  As  Uwg  as  tbe  Bntista  bokl  on 
to  tbe  six  northern  counties  of  Ulster,  a 
wrong  persists.  As  kmg  as  we  fail  to 
exert  every  ounce  of  pressure — in  sup- 
port of  freedom  and  a  irnlted  Ireland. 
we  acquiesce  in  that  wrong.  Our  com- 
placency on  tbe  issue  of  a  divided  Ireland 
can  hardly  be  calctUated  to  help  win  tbe 
ooDfldcnee  and  support  of  the  enslaved 
peoiries  of  Butem  E^lrclpe  and  Asia.  It 
win  instead  Unk  us  with  a  decadent  im- 
perialism— an  imperialism  of  which  they 
want  DO  part.  Inaction  of  this  sort  is 
rtlwrtiiius  for  tbe  cause  of  freedcxn.  A 
stand-pat  attitude  wlU  not  suffice. 

"n^e  relatioiiship  of  tbe  people  of  Ire- 
land, not  only  historically  but  today,  is 
▼ery  ckxe  to  America  They  have  a  deep 
And  abkhng  faith  in  our  Government 
and  particularly  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  faith  is  based  upon 
tbe  knowieciee  that  our  Go\enunent  has 
always  associated  itself  with  the  princi- 
ple of  nation^'il  freedom.  We  did  so  m 
Israel:  we  did  so  in  India:  we  did  so  In 
Burma.  Shall  we,  the  free  people  of  the 
Unllad  States,  who  have  a  reputation  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  small  nations — 
Shan  we  permit  this  injustice  to  Ireland 
to  continue  by  our  silence,  by  our  failure 
to  make  kiiowa  our  &tand2 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODT 

or  MnmiEAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurxiay  October  ll,  19S1 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  tbe  seat 
I  hold  in  tbe  Senate  today  once  was  held 
by  Lewis  Cass,  a  New  EnglanC;  pioneer 
who  grew  up  with  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Few  American  statesmen  have 
rivaled  Cass  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
public  duties  as  soldier,  ternional  gov- 
ernor. Secretary  of  War.  Nflnister  to 
Prance,  senatorial  leader,  presidential 
nominee,  and  Secretary  of  State  He 
was  a  firm  beherrr  In  American  desnoc- 
racy  and  in  local  sovereignty.  He  tried 
to  s^ve  this  Nation  from  Civil  War 

1 1  ank  B.  Woodford,  an  editorial  UTiter 
of  tbe  Detroit  Free  Press,  baa  written 
a  scholarly  and  vIvkI  bio^aphy  of  Lewis 
Cass,  which  cnucs  and  histosnans  uni- 
versally praise  Mr  Woodford  had  ac- 
cess to  the  unique  resources  of  tbe  Clem- 
ents Library  of  tbe  Uiiircrsity  of  Michi- 
gan, and  his  work  contains  much  thaf 
increases  our  understanduvi;  of  an  im- 
portant man  in  an  important  era 

In  tbe  belief  that  Mr  Woodford  s  biog- 
raphy of  'Lewii;  Cass,  the  Last  Jefifer- 
sonian,"  will  mteresi  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  tbe  Appendix  a  typical  news- 
paper revlfw  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  It  is  birt  one  of 
many  tributes  the  t)ook  has  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  review 
was  ortiered  to  be  pnnted  in  tbe  RxtxMio, 
as  follows: 

Casb  or  TH¥  Old  NoaiHwaai 
(LewM  Cass,  tbe  La&t  Jeffersonian.:  by  Frank 

B    WcxxilciTd     380    pp^    New    Brunswick: 

Bulgers  U&lversiiy  Press.     $6) 

uvuwkD  wrr  AvxaT  ouvBf 
Tbe  rarrw  cf  Lewis  Cass  wss  so  tetlmatriy 
connected  with  the  dereJopment  of  the  early 
Old  Northwest  that  a  Wogrxphy  <7f  tbe  man 
Is  almost  a  history  of  the  re«rion.  Though 
tx)rn  In  Ifew  Hampshire  and  etfncatrd  n 
Kxeter  Anuiemj.  he  early  migT-nted  ^  Qhio 
which  was  stni  m  the  terrttorlar 
years  after  bis  shlngJe  was 
member  of  the  Ohio  legislatt 
months  later  TJnlted  States  Ma 
State. 

From  that  point  forward  Cass  gr^w  and 
proapered  with  the  region  As  a  brigadier 
general  in  tbe  Ohio  militia  he  took  part  to 
the  War  of  1812  and  caune  otrt  a  hero  in  spite 
of  having  been  wf.ii  HuU  at  tbe  stzrremfer 
at  Detroit  He  was  still  In  mafform  when 
Ft  a.(ient  Madison  named  htm  Ocremcr  of 
Muoxigan  Terrltonr  For  the  next  18  years 
he  held  that  office,  handling  Indian  prob- 
IciBs,  explorluK  the  wilderness  and  revealing 
Its  ni\atrhi>aR  mineral  reaources,  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  social-eco- 
nomic institutions  of  every  sort.  As  Wood- 
ford asserts.  Cass,  almost  smgle-iuinded. 
bullded  an  empire 

Such  achievements  hi  the  growing  West 
Nrwijrht  national  recofmitlon  Jackson  made 
him  Secretary  of  War  and  then  Minister  to 
Prance.  Here  be  attracted  wMe  attention  by 
opposing  Kngland  s  right  of  sea.-cb  to  check- 
ing the  slave  trada  and  resurzted  home  to 
hud  himself  bMu^  taULe<i  of  as  a  poaaible 
preaideiiu&i  cantlidftta.     Michigan  acnt  bim 


to  the  Senate,  and  Texas  aixl  tbe 
War  gave  hlia  the  chance  to 
doctrtnc  of  pofiiaiar  aovcrclgnty  aa  tiw 
soiuuon  of  tbe  troubteaotnc  probtaa  cf 
alaveiy  in  the  tcrritorica.  Ttaat  gave  hiak  tke 
Democratic  nosntnaOon  la  IMS. 

With  defeat.  Caaa  became  ooc  of  tbe 
stateemen  alnngeM>e  of  Bentoo.  Ciay, 
Webster — men  who  took  a^Mdle-grouiMl  Ui 
the  sectional  controyerEy  and  tvged  coaapK^ 
mlae.  Like  tltem  lie  felt  that  tbe 
Hon  at  tbie  nattona!  partiea  was  tbe 
to  keep  tbe  Natloo  united.  Be  hated  ila^eiy. 
but  be  loved  tbe  t7nkA  enongh  to  great  It 
coTiatftotlonal  ri^ts.  He  maalned  a 
stauncb  Dnauciat  and  aoon  found  *»«"«^*f 
called  &  dough-face  and  deeerted  even  in  hie 
belored  Mvhtgmn. 

Iliere  is  Uttle  that  la  new  Is  Woodtford'a 
book  but  It  IS  far  better  written  tbaa  Ha 
prcdeceaaora.  Some  of  hi!  backcrouxM  te  a 
bit  oat  of  date,  bat  bis  eat^matca  are  ammd 
aitd  his  general  apprmleei  cf  Caas  enttrely 
saUsfactory.  Be  baa  dace  a  macb- 
}ot  in  calling  attostldn  to  one  who  taai 
\Miytij  neflected  for  tbe  aUnpte  reaaon  that 
he  took  eonaerratlve  ground  is  a  day 
radicals  were  *»fc^^  ooctrol. 


EoiployMeBt  ti  tiic  Pkyskaflj 
t4 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARES 


or 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 


IN  THl  HOUSB  OP  RgPKJBbMTlATrva 
Thurtdav,  October  11, 19S1 

Mr.  PRIEST  Mr.  Speaker.  v^Kler 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude a  speech  made  by  the  gentl^Dan 
fnsn  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCokMacx.] 
on  Monday.  October  8.  19&1.  at  the 
Hotel  StaUer.  Washington,  D  C.  at  a 
lunche<Mi  under  tbe  >otnt  sponmrshlp 
of  the  Washington  Variety  Club  and  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Phjrsically 
Handicapped,  Inc. 

This  luDcbeon  was  tbe  seventh  annu- 
al national  kick-<^  luncheon  eom- 
memoratmg  the  Nataonal  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week, 

I  also  include  in  my  retnaiics  an  edt- 
torial  appearing  in  the  Washing  too  Star 
of  October  7. 1951.  and  an  artl::Ie  appear- 
ing in  tbe  New  York  Times  of  October 
7. 1951.  written  by  Howard  A.  Rosk,  M.  IX 

ADDR7SS  or  Hon.  Joew  McOoaisaCK. 

Of  all  the  social  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote tlie  moat  effective  utlltaitton  of  Anwrl- 
can  manpower.  I  know  of  no  project  more 
worth  while  than  otir  eSarta  to  stimulate 
employment  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

In  the  not  too  far  distant  past  that  small 
but  fmpcTtant  segment  'jtf  oitr  society  con- 
sisting of  physically  handicapped  peiaona 
was  looked  upon  as  a  mortal  probtem.  and  tlse 
peraons  who  conattrated  this  claas  were  nef- 
lected  or  forgotten  In  tbe  formulatlou  at 
plans  for  social  and  iDdtastrlal  Improvement. 

Durtiig  the  past  10  years,  bowrver.  and 
especially  since  cur  social  conscience  ww 
stirred  by  the  return  of  handicapped  vet- 
erans, from  World  War  H.  the  Amertc-jn 
people  have  become  acutely  aware  at  the 
existence  of  the  physically  handlcappad 
amnr\g  us  and  the  necesalty  of  Incorporadag 
them  bito  our  dally  bfe  as  tiaeful  aid  pro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

In  the  beginning  the  program  designed  to 
aid  the  plij-sically  handicapped  was  to 


,  I 
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MMat  coiorcd  by  tlM  tmprwaton  thAt  h«lp 
taril  MMliTtnrt  to  Umm  penons  was  solely  a 
ffcarlttliln  and  buaaaiUtartaB  requtrMnent. 
Wnii  tb«  taocpUon  of  an  annual  Soaplay  th« 
niialebtty  gmrttf  iHWd  Week,  however. 
ABMctoui  boriaaw  umI  iaduatii  bav*  eoane  to 
ICBfn  ttwt  tiM  ifeSUa  aatf  aptitudes  of  our 
yr^n^uimffm^  ettlMoa  have  »  definite  and  im- 
portant place  In  our  entire  acbeme  of  man- 
power utlUsaUoD. 

It  baa  liie<n  dtocotered  after  exanUnatltm 
and  triMi  tttat  piroperiy  trained  physically 
handicapped  persons.  regardlMS  of  the  na- 
ture cf  tbeir  Impediment,  are  nisceptlble  to 
training  and  adaption  in  a  whole  boat  of  job 
aklUs  for  the  performance  of  which  they  are 
peculiarly  qu&iLtled. 

In  addition,  froen  an  e<  fiiwiilr  etewpoint. 
It  has  been  dlacoTered.  aooMwhat  blatedly. 
that  trauun«  and  utilization  of  theae  per- 
sons In  aklJla  for  which  they  are  adapted  is 
a  aouzul  and  i««Hng  investment  in  human 
UrtSgnttoa.  By  employment  of  the  physi- 
ClBf  handicapped  in  jobs  tvithln  the  area  of 
their  competence,  we  have  not  only  created 
a  new  and  productive  segment  of  Industrial 
workers,  but  in  addition,  we  have  italvaged  a 
aubstantiai  number  of  citizens  from  the  so- 
cial 8cr»p  heap,  speaking  descriptively,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  converted  a  liability  sub- 
6idl7«d  by  public  financinl  anlstance  Into  a 
group  of  persons  independently  enabled  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  welfare  of  them- 
selves and  their  community. 

It  has  been  further  discovered  that  the 
physically  handicapped  worker,  by  reason 
of  his  exaggerated  consciousness  of  competi- 
tive disadvantages  can  be  converted  into  the 
best  and  most  reliable  type  of  American 
workman.  Our  American  employers  who 
have  had  the  foresight  to  employ  physically 
handicapped  workers  report  almost  without 
exception  that  such  employment  represents 
the  soundest  business  investment  and  op- 
"porimmy.  Their  reports  are  substantiated 
by  oflicial  Government  statistics  which  re- 
flect that,  among  the  physically  handicapped 
labor  force  as  a  group,  there  Is  greater  sta- 
bility and  less  tiu-n-over.  a  lower  Industrial 
accident  rate,  leas  absenteeism,  and  a  cor- 
responding equality  or  advantage  in  produc- 
tion in  comparison  with  nondisabled  work- 
ers as  a  whole 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  am  happy 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  a  decided  impetus  to 
our  social  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  physically 
handicapped  citizenry  of  America.  Con- 
vinced of  the  desirability  of  any  program 
designed  to  benefit  this  ^oup.  laws  have 
been  enacted  providing  for  the  utmost  as- 
sistance In  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  physically  bandlcapped  veterans.  Com- 
plementary programs  have  been  authorized 
through  the  channels  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tion.    Much  more  is  to  be  done. 

In  full  ccoperation  with  State  and  local 
agencies  the  Federal  Government  haa  ma- 
terially aided  in  instilling  In  the  minds  of 
American  businessmen  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  physically  handicapped  workers 
whose  eagerness  to  work  is  matched  with 
tbeir  competence  to  perform  the  jobs  to 
which  they  are  adapted. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  honor  to  add 
my  peraonHl  endorsement  to  the  Seventh 
Rational  Kmploy  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  pay  high  tribute  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  be- 
cause it  Is  tlirough  the  consistent  efforts  of 
that  organijuttoa  that  America  U  well  on 
the  way  toward  the  discharge  of  one  of  its 
must  pressing  human  and  social  responsl- 
bUltles. 

Not  In  the  sense  of  extending  the  hand 
of  charity,  therefore.  b\ii  rather  in  the  sense 
of  providing  well-deserved  opportunity,  let 
us  hope  that  American  business.  American 
industry,    aud    American    Government    will 


continue  to  create,  uncover,  and  make  avail* 
able  American  jobs  at  American  scales  at 
wages  for  Americans  who  are  physically 
handicapped. 

In  closing  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  pay  m| 
respects  to  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  evef 
met.  Paul  A.  Strachan.  cochalrman  of  thi* 
splendid  luncheon,  the  1951  national  klckt 
off  luncheon  of  National  Employ  the  Physi* 
cally  Handicapped  Week. 

All  handicapped  persons  throughout  Amer* 
lea  are  Indebted  to  Paul  Strachan  for  his 
determination  throughout  the  years  In  flght» 
Ing  their  battle  and  in  the  progress  that  haf 
been  made,  particularly  during  the  past  1$ 
years. 

I  pay  Paul  Strachan  a  tribute  he  rlchlt 
deserves.  j 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  October  i. 

1951] 

EairLOTIKG  THK  Hakdicappcd 

Congress  has  designated  the  week  begin* 
ning  today  as  National  Employ  the  PhyU*- 
cally  Handicapped  Week,  and  Federal  an^ 
local  committees  are  mobilizing  rehabilitate^ 
workers  for  the  defense  campaign  especlai.f 
but  for  ordinary  industrial  and  commercli 
routines  also.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
be  wasteful  of  any  of  Its  human  resource^. 
Handicapped  persons  should  be  trained  1$ 
useful  skills  and.  when  they  have  been  af> 
trained,  they  should  be  placed  in  jobs  where 
"those  skills  can  be  exercised  effectively.  This 
is  a  duty  recognized  by  the  Federal  Oovern» 
ment  and  by  many  State  governments  anfl 
munlclr>alitles.  It  is  supported  by  two  con- 
siderations worthy  of  mention  here  and  noit. 

One,  of  course,  is  that  of  the  instinct  of 
sympathy  which  the  fortunate  naturally  fe^ 
toward  their  handicapped  neighbors.  A  blln(l 
person,  for  example,  is  entitled  to  the  help  aif 
the  community  in  which  he  belongs.  But  fe^ 
Americans  so  afflicted  want  to  be  favore<l 
simply  because  they  are  handicapped.  Th«* 
wish  to  be  employed  on  equal  terms  wltfc 
their  fellows.  The  various  rehabllltatloti 
programs  aid  them  In  quallfsrlng  and  the  re- 
sults frequently  are  remarkable. 

Perhaps  the  principle  of  natural  compensa- 
tion is  involved  in  such  cases.  The  blindness 
of  Homer  and  the  blindness  of  Milton  yleldflfl 
The  Odyssey  and  '"Paradise  Lost"  under  tl»e 
Influence  of  their  acceptance  of  the  challenae 
of  their  handicap.  Deaf  Beethoven  wro|e 
beautiful  music.  Melancholy  Dante  brought 
forth  The  Divine  Comedy.  Lame  Scott  and 
Byron,  maimed  Cervantes  and  Nelson,  hunch- 
backed Aesop  and  Stelnmetz.  paralyzed  Heinie 
and  Pascal,  consumptive  Keats  and  Steved- 
son.  migraine-tortured  De  Qulncey.  Colerid^ 
and  Darwin,  lonely  Hans  Christian  Anders«|i 
and  Lewis  Carroll — each  of  these  immortals 
sublimated  his  suffering:  and  the  commo^ 
welfare  was  the  gainer.  The  annals  of  htl- 
m&nlty  are  replete  with  personalities  maoe 
richer  by  adversity  to  the  profit  of  mllUoii. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  handlcappwd 
men  and  women  of  ovir  own  time  are  moti- 
vated by  the  same  dream  of  triumphing  ovAr 
circumstance,  and  they  deserve  full  oppof- 
tuuity  to  show  what  they  can  do.  Partlcit- 
larly  now.  when  manpower  is  needed  in  t^e 
struggle  to  preserve  our  free-  civillzatlcti 
against  totalitarianism  in  its  latest  thresteif- 
ing  form,  employing  the  handicapped  Is  <a 
privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  History  confln^ 
this  view,  and  the  prevailing  emergency  il- 
lumines It. 

J  Prom   the   New  York  Times  of   October  f. 
19511  ' 

NrrDEo   MANPOwn   Is  Sekn   in   PHTsiCAuir 

UaMDICAPFSD — MSAMS   or    INCKSASINC    RlHi- 
VtUTATlON  SOt7GBT  AS  NATION  FaCXS  WOUK^ 

Shostagk 

(By   Howard   A.   Rusk.   M.   D.) 

When  the  1949  National  Btoploy  the  Phyi- 

Ically  Handicapped  Week  was  observed,  ^ 


columns  of  "help  wanted  "  advertising  ap- 
peared In  that  Sunday's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Two  weeks  ago  there  weije  1S5 
columns.  '  | 

Two  years  ago  3.500.000  persons  werf  tm- 
employed  and  the  handicapped  among  them 
bad  particular  difficulty  in  finding  jobs^  Re- 
peated objective  studies  had  shown  they 
make  good,  safe,  reliable  and  productive 
employees,  but  Industry  as  a  whole  fehied 
away  from  hiring  the  handicapped,  because 
of  prejudice  and  a  lack  of  understanding. 
Today,  however,  the  situation  la  different. 
We  have  fewer  than  1.600.000  unemi^yed 
persons  and  the  handicapped  are  in  great 
demand. 

In  his  third  quarterly  report  to  thePresl- 
dent.  Isi-  .1  last  Sunday.  Charles  E.  Wilson. 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization,  said.  VFew. 
almost  no,  lags  In  defense  production ,  have 
yet  occurred  because  of  manpower  port- 
ages." He  warned,  however.  "In  the  plsm- 
ning  of  manpower  programs.  Government 
and  Industry  must  prepare  for  the  more  wide- 
spread shortages  that  are  In  prospect  M  we 
enter  into  the  period  of  mass  productipi  of 
military   goods."  1 

Both  the  Nation's  several  million  disabled 
citizens  and  our  thousands  of  indifetries 
should  be  proud  of  Mr.  Wilson's  statement 
th-it  our  defense  mobilization  prograih  has 
not  lagged  because  of  manpower  shortages. 
The  several  hundred  thousand  handicapped 
persons  who  have  found  e^ployn^nt  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostllitiea  In  Korea  have 
played  an  Important  role  In  ftlllng  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  needs.  Industry  is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  broadetJbd  concept*  and 
the  realization  that  the  handicapped  have 
far  more  ability  than  disability. 

VALITZ  or  CAMPAIGN  SHOWN 

It  is  true  that  a  large  decree  at  indivtry's 
willingness  to  employ  an  IpcrsMSd  ni|mber 
of  handicapped  persons  his  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  nonhandicapped  workers  have 
not  been  readily  available.  Much,  ho'trever. 
has  resulted  from  the  Increased  under^nd- 
Ing  by  Industry  at  the  handlcapped's  •btllty 
to  produce  that  has  been  created  by  the  an- 
nual campaigns  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,  headed  by  Admiral  R()ss  T. 
Mclntlre.  | 

In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  In  'june, 
277.000  handicapped  workers  were  placed  in 
jobs  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Pe«lcral- 
State  public  employment  services.  This  was 
an  Increase  of  100.000  over  the  177.000  place- 
ments made  the  previous  year.  Several 
hundred  other  thousands  of  handicapped 
workers  found  jobs  by  themselves  or!  with 
the  aid  of  voluntary  agencies. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  Dr.  Theodore 
G.  Klumpp.  president  of  Wlnthrop-StJtarna, 
Inc..  reported  that  7,200,000  persons  must  be 
added  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  defence  In- 
dustries by  the  end  of  1952  if  we  are  tq  meet 
our  mobilization  objectives.  Of  this  num- 
ber, he  said,  3.000,000  could  be  obtalnied  by 
shifting  workers  from  nondefense  to  dffense 
Industries  and  1,800.000  others  could  be 
gained  by  normal  additions  to  the  labor 
force.  This  leave  a  deficit  of  2.400.000J  addi- 
tional workers.  | 

Dr  Klumpp  estimated  that  of  this  ^.400.- 
000  deficit.  900.000  could  be  recruited,  from 
the  ranks  of  wome^  and  by  returning  older 
and  retired  workers  to  indtistry.  Thlfc  still 
leaves  a  deficit  of  1.500.000  workers,  a  group 
equal  to  the  population  of  Detroit. 

WIBBB  IKHABILITATIOM  STXTDUD     j 

The  only  potential  source  of  worker*  to 
fill  this  gap,  Dr.  Klumpp  asserted,  ia  from 
the  estimated  2.000.000  persons  with  eevere. 
static  physical  disabilities  who  could  b^ecome 
employable  tf  they  had  proper  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  were  selectively  placed  In 
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the  proper  type  at  «<rk.  Or.  Klumpp  heads 
a  special  taak  force  on  ♦he  handicapped  un- 
der the  once  of  Defense  MobUlaatlon  to 
study  f—»hnds  of  rrlistillintli^  mart  handl- 
tatfA  paaoBs  aatf  pladac  «*««  in  jobs 
to  support  or  the  mobOlaatScm  program.  The 
report  and  reeommendattew  at  the  task 
force,  he  saU.  will  be  made  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Ovtag  to  tbm  taereMed  desaend  for  work- 
ers reBOlttng  from  the  intensification  of  our 
defence  moWlteatlon  program,  the  problem 
todiv  Is  not  so  much  finding  jobs  for  bandi- 
capped  persons,  but  nm^tng  handicapped 
persons  to  flU  vital  defense  jobs.  With  mod- 
em rehabilitation  services,  there  are  hun- 
dreds at  thoosands  of  nn  <WBf u»y  employed 
luuKUcappetf  pereone  who  would  baee  been 
daasHtod  as  unaaployaMe  a  tew  yvais  ego. 
They  ere  the  perHM  «bo  brfv  bean  iMpoasl- 
ble  IB  aa  anMUJ  leesiae  for  Mr.  Wltem's 
optlaMie  report  at  last  Sunday. 

The  retooling  phase  of  otir  moblUaatton 
program  is  largely  completed  and  within 
the  next  few  months  otir  efforts  will  be  cen- 
tered on  the  mass  prodtictlon  of  defense 
materiel.  As  Mr.  WUeoti  warned,  thly  will 
require  Increased  numbers  of  worfean.  The 
only  s<7urces  of  ruch  workers  are  the  baodl- 
capfMd  and  aged  who  are  not  new  at  work 
but  who  could  become  emptoyahle  If  given 
rehablliUtlon  services.  This  year's  National 
Kmploy  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week 
slogan  sums  np  the  situation  clearly  and 
cn^ily— -Amaiea  Needs  Us  AIJ." 


Tke  CSuistiaB  ia  Pelihcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGU 

or  caixroeifXA 
VX  THK  HOUZK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVIS 

TAiir«ia»,  October  11. 19S1 

Mr.  McDOWODGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  appeared  a  new  book,  the 
MitiMr  of  which  is  a  former  colleague  of 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body.  He 
represented  the  Twelfth  CalifomJa  Dis- 
trict in  tlie  8e?enty-flfth.  Seventy-sixth, 
Seventy  eereuth.  Seventy -eighth,  loid 
Sewenty-ninth  Congresses.  I  refer  to 
the  Honorabie  Jerry  Voorhis.  The  title 
of  his  book  is  "The  Christian  in  Poli- 
tics -  The  book  arxl  the  subject  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  legidat6js  and  to 
all  interested  in  good  gorerament. 

In  the  October  1951  issue  of  Social  Or- 
der there  appears  a  review  of  this  boo< 
hy  one  of  our  present  colleagues,  the 
CLAtroB  L  Bakswcll,  of  the 
i  maBouri  District.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  sits  on  a  different 
side  of  the  aisle  than  did  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia.  That  has  not.  how- 
ever, prevented  him  from  gMaj  sympa- 
thetic treatment  to  the  book.  The  re- 
vli»w  from  Social  Order  follows: 

TRS   CBXISTIAIV    Of    PtXJTICS 

(By  Jerry  Voorhis.  Associated  Press.  Mew 
York.  1951.  1S6  paces) 
The  Christian  in  PoUtlcs  is  a  ekaUence  to 
Christians  to  enter  into  politics  amiesslwlj 
and  wholeheartedly.  It  is  also  an  hidlctment 
of  the  political  saupMH  and  complacmcy  at 
the  people  who  take  frr  giMi>sd  that  ftmoflrs 
is  a  ChnaUan  aatleb  and  that  It  wUl  ahrays 


TlH  hook  is  a  partical^  can  to 
ChrtMaas  to  enter  poDtlca.  The  author,  an 
««P«rlenced  aad  esasoaed  politician,  gtvee  a 
practical  study  on  bow  to  enter  poUtSes  and 
bow  to  win  an  election.  After  readli^  the 
one  can  use  "polltietan*'  as  a  naaw  at 
and  not  ia  Ms  oeaal  «qireciatory  i 
author  paints  oat  that        i_      

f«r  oat  who  has  politleal  amMtlaae  to  "to  Hke 
people  and  know  how  to  get  along  with 
them  "  Whne  liking  and  getting  along  with 
people  might  sound  like  a  pleasant  vocation. ' 
nevertheless  this  path  tn  pohtles  is  not 
strewn  with  roeee.  Mr.  Voorhis  speaks  from 
***•  heart  aad  tram  aaparteaee  when  be  wsrns 
oi  the  •buee and  nwllpimiiit  inevitably  east 
at  the  holder  of  public  olBcw  who  mtist  Bve 
to  the  verttabie  gotdllsb  bowl. 

The  atrthor  is  not  setlsfted  that  the  Chris- 
tian voter  merely  goes  to  tie  polls.  He  insists 
that  it  is  a  duty  for  Christians  to  make  their 
InffTKnce  felt  in  the  ptditlcal  Mfe  of  AaasKlca. 
If  one  is  not  actively  engaged  in  polities  nor 
rufllclently  Interested  to  seek  pubUc  offlce,  the 
author  points  out  how  effectlTe  one  can  be 
politically  by  taking  part  In  his  labor  union, 
farm  organization,  or  any  other  civic  enter- 
prise. While  the  author  urges  an  Christians 
to  participate  actlve!y  tn  politics,  neverthe- 
leas  his  wrath  is  directed  at  thoee  pseudo- 
Christian  politicians  who  polltlcallae  their 
rettglon  or  asBtxme  that  their  pr^ttl'^n  on 
each  issue  Is  correct  merely  because  they  are 
Christians,  though  perhaps  merely  osten- 
sfbly  Christians. 

The  book  places  politics  on  a  high  level;  in 
fact,  almost  on  an  idealistic  level.  "Serving 
the  cause  of  democracy  la  servtog  the  cause 
of  Christ.* 

One  aicht  qiiestloc  the  extent  to  which 
the  writer  would  have  the 
positive  stands  on  poUtical 
auth  T  oocrectly  eoateads  thai 
take  a  ^xMitive  staad  on  political  tosaea  in 
fulfillment  ot  their  iai|iiiaallillllj  to  the 
veU&re  of  human  *^r-fr  Thto  Is  un- 
doufatetflr  aradmairsllj  tras.  but  as  a 
practical  matter  the  qneaUoa  will  always 
•rise  as  to  what  toeoes  saauMn  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  the  churches  and  particularly 
how  far  they  should  go.  The  author  piop- 
erly  points  out  that  unemployment,  soil  coc- 
servaUon.  housing,  arxd  old-age  pensions  are 
Ch-lstlan  political  Issues  in  which  the 
should  concern  themselves  Is  he 
to  go  further  and  tncitide  Federal 
to  education.  raedVctne.  and  the  other 
ot  the  Individual?  It  appears 
tlmt  the     -        ' 

.         J|S4 

senniaa  wtthla  the  hlararehy  aad  the  *Btty 

on  many  at  these  lassMa.  In  the  a§mmm  at 
many,  the  churches  are  treadlac  *•  daafsr- 
ous  ground''  by  »«pr>»»»<"g  too  auay  at  the 
so-called  Christian  political  Iss'ies.  The 
author  of  the  book  however,  lioesnt  seem 
to  think  thitt  the  churches  have  gone  far 
enough  In  speaking  out  on  political 
Be  wants  tman  palttlml  acUvi>.  from 
the  churches. 

On  specific  Isenss  tbm  author  deprecates 
exti  tmuM  aad  states  that  the  perfect  Chris- 
tian ontx  would  be  much  dllTerent  from 
either  capitalism  or  communism. 

In  eoaelOBton.  the  hook  h  a  wholesome 
and  psacUcal  education  ta  pol'tlca.  It  is  a 
clarion  --all  from  the  poUtical  parties  for 
Christians,  particularly  ycung  Christians,  to 
partiaiyato  aeltvelT  m  poUttca.  It  stresses 
the  need  tor  «ood.  honest.  rt>ri^t^n  candi- 
dates for  puhUc  cOce  and  properly  piscia 
the  blame  for  the  aaadiocrtty  of  candidates 
where  it  belooca— oa  an  tzKUfferent  elec- 
torate. 

Clacdx  I.  Baxxwsll. 
Jfemher  of  Congress.  Bouse  of  Rep- 
retentattvea,  Waahington,  D.  C. 


A6S51 

Enforcemeat  of  160-Acre  LimitatioB  ^  tlM 
Redaauiboa  Law 


i-XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALlroawu 
IH  THK  HODSK  O?  REPRXSENTATTVKB 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr  SHELLEY    Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  M  C. 

<8am>  Hermann.  quarterma-Tter  adju- 
tant of  the  Department  of  Calif c.Tua. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  ha.s  prepared 
a  very  illunxinating  statement  on  the  180- 
acre  limitation  issue  as  now  emiXKfled  in 
reclamation  law.  As  you  luiow.  a  de- 
terroined  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the 
corporation  interests  to  circumvent  the 
principle  of  the  !60-acre  limitation. 
Sain  Hermann  has  for  years  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  which  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  particularly  the  Da- 
partment  of  Califoma  under  his  leader- 
ship, have  been  wa^m?  to  preserve  the 
principle  The  cnrporate  fain  interests 
in  Califomia  have  continually  intrigiied 
to  sobvert  the  law  and  to  deprive  family 
fartoers  cf  the  benefits  of  reclamation 
water,  "nie  Issue  Ls  now  being  fought 
ag»iD  in  connection  with  the  Kin^s  River 
and  Tulare  Lake  project  in  the  Stats. 
Sam  Hermann  is  again  fiirhtiner  to  pro- 
tect the  ligtala  of  veterans  and  other 
small  lanaHMors.  His  statement  fol- 
lows: 

SraXBMEjn  bt  U.  C  Hebmaitn.  ruansa- 
Masnra-AnjuTAjrr.  DKPAa-nnErrT  or  Cali- 
roajfia.  Vrraaaas  or  Fosjncit  Wass  or  ths 
Umttkb  acasBS 

The  lOO-«cre  water  Umitation  of  the  50- 
year-old  National  Reclamation  Law  ts  m 
danger  again.  I  appeal  to  the  many  friends 
of  this  great  law  t:>  alert  themselves  once 
more,  aad  to  taslet  again  publlciy  and  to  the 
■dWah  that  tt  be  enforced  strictly  in 
with  its  original  purpoee  to  settle 
famlllfe  on  land,  and  that  it  be  preserved 
Irom  laspeiMltng  ati^acics 

Oorta^  the  very  10  days  when  the  people 
of  Oatre)  Valley  werr  rejolcintr  over  com- 
of  the  first  great  unit  of  thetr  proj- 
and  the  Oovaracr  of  the  State  of  Call- 
waa  dedieatti^  It  "to  the  happlnecs 
«f  our  peopte."  two  Members  of  Congress, 
peaking  within  an  area  of  huge  landhold- 
*"ff  to  t^  vaUey  itself,  denounced  the  his- 
toric l«0-acre  limitation  that  Ir,  part  of  the 
•aw  that  made  the  project  poisalble,  and 
thccatmed^  undertake  rts  emasculation,  if 
not  uutiifbt  icpcal. 

According  to  press  reports,  one  of  thezn 
called  this  great  bulwark  of  equity  and  the 
family  farm  erected  first  by  President  The;.- 
dore  Xtooeevelt.  an  unpracUcal  law.  a  dcm- 
aKogJc  law.  Another  Oongreasman  speak- 
ing at  the  aame  occasion  cilered.  if  neces- 
sary, to  Introduce  a  bill  to  throw  a  cloak  of 
legaUty  over  the  phony  doctrine  of  supple- 
mental water  that  enemies  of  reclamation 
law  have  always  used  aa  a  rallying  cry.  B; 
seemed  to  think,  by  some  quirk  of  the  mind, 
that  If  you  bring  water  to  land  'hat  has  a 
little  water,  but  not  enough,  it  isn't  rec- 
lamation. The  founders  of  rec!aria*lon 
werent  confused  by  this  kind  of  argument  at 
all.  and  they  ..ppl'led  the  limitation  to  all 
water  that  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
plied to  thirsty  land,  deliberately  and  pur- 
posefully The  purposes  of  the  Congressman 
who  is  now  considering  trying  to  amend  the 
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law  ar«  equally  elev.  If  b*  bAs  bu  w*y, 
tben  UxnmBCU  of  famlltM  at  reteraru  and 
quaUflad  yraona  wlU  be  denied  farm 
tbat  rvdamatkn  law  Intends  tbey 
bave.  ao  tbat  a  few  exce«B  landowncra 
out  i«t  the  lion's  sbare  of  tbe  water  tbat  tb« 
public  supplies 

I  ragrat  tbat  tbe  Water  Resources  Policy 
OommlMlon  unintentionally  provided  tbe 
bebtnd  wblcb  tbe  attack  on  tbe  160- 
vater  limitation  labeled  "supplemental 
water"  is  g(Ang  to  l>e  made.  Tbe  lntentl<(hs 
at  tbe  Commmior  In  malting  recommenda- 
tion 44  about  supplemental  water  are  plainly 
at  tbe  bevt  The  Commiaalon  is  devoted 
wholeheartedly  tc  the  principle  of  acreage 
Umltatkm  and  simply  hoped  it  might  have 
tooatf  a  more  flexible  device  to  secure  en- 
forcement. But  the  technique  It  suggests  la 
loose  and  ill-advised  and  already  is  being 
laid  hold  of,  not  by  the  friends  ol  acreage 
limitation  who  share  lu  belief  in  the  princi- 
ple, but  by  its  avowed  enemies. 

According  to  the  press,  one  of  tbe  Con- 
greennen  said  cynically  that  the  160-acre 
law  can  be  circumvented.  Tbe  press  report 
did-  not  say  whether  or  not  he  explained 
Joit  bow  the  160-acre  water  limitation  is  to 
fea  circumvented.  But  maybe  another  re- 
cent news  report  from  the  valley  tells  that. 

A  valley  newspaper  earned  the  flat  head- 
line AMertton  that  "Paying  lump  stmi  <m 
p(iM  flat  to  void  160-'acre  rule."  It  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Kings  River  and  Tulare  Lake 
projects  in  Central  Valley,  and  it  said:  "If 
tbe  single-payment  principle  Is  approved  by 
both  parties  (tbe  United  States  and  the 
water-users'  districts),  it  would  mean  no 
acreage  limitations  In  tbe  Kings  River  serv- 
ice area,  a  goal  long  sought  by  the  KRWA 
(Kings  River  Water  Association)." 

If  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States,  docs 
what  tbe  excess  landowners  want  and  per- 
mits them  to  buy  their  way  out  of  the  major 
purpose  of  reclamation  law — to  help  people 
make  homes  on  the  land — then  the  law  will 
be  emasculated  as  surely  as  If  Congress  had 
repealed  It.  Instead — as  is  tbe  fact — of  re- 
fusing to  rep^l  It  every  time  it  has  been 
tried  since  1944. 

I  cannot  believe  tbat  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  scuttle  Its  own  law  tbe  way  the 
excess  landowners  evidently  hope  they  will. 
Tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tbe  United 
States  are  adamant  against  any  yielding  to 
pressures  or  to  wiles.  Our  national  encamp- 
ment at  Cleveland  declared  in  1947  when  the 
100-acre  limitation  was  under  op>en  attack: 
•*Tbat  we  protest  any  administrative  relaxa- 
tlOD  Of  tbe  160-acre  water  limitation  under 
pnasure,  whetner  it  be  a  weakening  of  the 
tew  by  acquiescing  in  mere  'technical  compli- 
ance.' or  by  Interpreting  It  to  permit  publicly 
financed  water  for  '320  acres  to  man  and 
wife,'  which  is  an  obvious  distortion  of  the 
original  intention  of  Congress,  and  an  Injiu- 
tloe  to  those  veterans  and  others  for  whon} 
acreage  limitation  was  intended  to  create  op- 
portunities to  farm.-  We  stand  on  tbe  same 
ground  today,  and  oiir  opposition  covers  any 
and  all  devices,  new  or  old.  that  excess  land- 
owners may  think  up  to  try  to  take  tbe  160- 
acre  water  limitation  position  from  the  flank 
or  the  rear,  when  they  And  tbat  tbey  cannot 
take  It  In  the  open  and  from  the  front.  I 
take  this  means  of  warning  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  all 
friends  of  reclamation  everTwbere.  what  It 
la  tbat  the  exoees  lamlowner*  are  trying  to 
do  now.  by  tbe  trick  of  offering  to  pay  water 
charges  lu  a  single  ttim. 

It  Is  not  bard  to  see  why  excess  land- 
owners on  tbe  Ktnits  River  and  Tulare  Lake 
project  want  to  get  out  from  under  tbe  160- 
acre  water  UmlUtlon.  In  Tulare  Lake  alone 
about  25  corporations  own  nearly  55  percent 
of  a  300-square-mlle  district,  and  103  Indi- 


viduals own  about  another  35  percent.  £o 
about  127  corporations  and  Indlvidiials  o^ 
about  90  percent  of  tbe  entire  300 
miles  in  excess  holdings  under  tbe  r 
tlon  law.  Public  documents  report 
holdings  on  Tulare  Lake  bed  of  la.OOO,  18 
and  19.000  acres  each.  Naturally  these  land- 
owners would  like  to  buy  up  all  the  water 
the  public  will  supply  tbem  with,  even  If  It 
meaxu  tbat  other  people  who  want  It  i#lll 
not  get  It.  If  they  are  allowed  to  have  thilr 
way.  they  will  gam  In  Increased  land  valiles 
all  tbat  tbe  water  will  cost  them. 

So  far  as  I  bave  been  able  to  And  oat. 
there  isn't  a  real  farm  home  in  that  entire 
Tulare  Lake  district.  If  the  Btireau  of 
Reclamation  fidls  for  tbat  trick  of  the  Vig 
landowners  In  tbe  Kings  River  Water  Asso- 
ciation called  Itunp-sum  payment,  there 
never  will  be  any  homes  there.  We  wsHt 
more  homes  on  Kings  River  and  tbe  law  s«ys 
there  should  be.  We  want  tbe  purposes  of 
tbe  law  carried  out.  not.  as  the  Congressman 
said  and  the  large  landowners  hope  fcr, 
"circumvented."  [ 

I  think  It  Is  time, that  the  holders  of  excfas 
lands  and  their  public'  representatives  face 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
approve  of  acreage  limitation.  Congress  re- 
jected their  attempts  to  repeal  tbe  160-a4re 
limitation  in  1944  and  again  in  1947.  In 
California  and  all  around  the  Kings  Rlfer 
and  Tulare  Lake  project  Itself,  tbe  water 
users  have  been  approving  contracts  conta^- 
ing  acreage  limitation  during  tbe  past  3  or 
4  years,  by  secret  ballot  and  by  vote  of  arotitid 
9  to  1.  Tbe  public  record  tells  tbe  excess 
landholders  that  the  great  organizations  of 
veterans,  of  labor,  of  Protestants,  Catholics, 
and  Jews  concerned  with  healthy  rural  life 
and  a  good  society  bave  all  set  their  fates 
against  tampering  with  acreage  limitations. 
Isn't  it  time  to  accept  this  great  reclamatlpn 
law  as  the  will  of  tbe  people  and  quit  trying 
to  circumvent  It?  I  could  go  even  furtbrr. 
The  free  world  Is  In  crisis.  Wherever  peof le 
abroad  have  not  solved  their  land  problems, 
there  Is  unrest.  Our  own  Nation  is  trying  to 
draw  the  fires  of  this  unrest  by  helping  these 
nations  to  solve  their  land  problem.  In  t|ils 
way  we  try  to  bring  them  to  otir  side,  to  Jijln 
tbem  solidly  with  tbe  free  world.  How  otin 
we  help  oiu'  friends  abroad  If,  Instead  of 
enforcing  the  national  law  that  was  intended 
to  solve  them,  we  create  more  land  probl^ns 
of  Oiir  own  by  Ignoring  and  vmdermlning  it. 

I  invite  all  organizations  and  Indlviduiils 
who  are  devoted  to  tbe  aims  of  the  I60-a«re 
water  limitation  to  Join  with  me  and  with 
organized  veterans  to  reaffirm  their  faith 
publicly,  amd  to  advise  public  officers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  tbat  tbey  hive 
support  In  resisting  all  efforts  to  break  doirn 
and  circumvent  tbe  law. 


Ckrittepkcr  Columbus 


QnestKHi  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT  I 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday.  October  4. 1951        I 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  ttiat 
the  Russians  baT^.,exploded  their  second 
atom  bomb,  it  mi^t  be  a  good  time  to 
ask.  "Whatever  became  of  our  civil  (Je- 
fense?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NZW  JX^BBXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAISVES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 1 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Was  459 
years  ago  that  an  event  took  place  which 
changed  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 
A  Genoese  navigator  pierced  the  (Surtain 
of  mystery  which  up  until  that  time  had 
confined  fifteenth -century  civilization  to 
about  one-half  of  the  expanse  of  the 
globe.  In  these  days  of  uncertainty — 
when  the  curtain  to  be  pierced  is  one 
fabricated  of  iron — it  is  fitting  UM^t  we 
should  pause  for  a  brief  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  truly  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments of  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  year  1492  was  not  a  cheerful  one 
in  western  Europe.  Christian  civiliza- 
tion seemed  to  be  shrinking  in  area  and 
dividing  up  into  hostile  factions — even  as 
today.  The  Ottoman  Turks  had  snuffed 
out  the  last  remnants  of  the  Byz&ntine 
Empire,  had  overrun  many  of  the  Balkan 
countries,  and  soon  would  be  threatening 
Austria.  Emperor  Frederick  nj  had 
been  driven  into  retirement  by  the  Hun- 
garians. In  England,  the  War  of  the 
Roses  was  at  an  end  but  the  House  of 
Tudor  was  on  shaky  foundations.  Such 
was  the  state  of  world  affairs  at  the  time 
Coliimbus  was  preparing  for  his  great  ex- 
pedition which  was  to  lift  the  horitons  of 
the  world  and  give  new  hope  and  life  to 
a  weary  and  jaded  Europe.  Within  a 
few  years  of  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  an  astound- 
ing change  came  over  Europe.  Colum- 
bus by  his  faith  in  divine  guidance  did 
much  to  conquer  the  skepticism  a|id  las- 
situde of  his  world.  i 

Since  that  time  other  vast  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  by  Italian  immi- 
grants to  the  physical  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States;  many  of 
them  have  profoundly  affected  the  des- 
tiny of  our  country.  It  is  a  cofuoon- 
place  that  the  Italians  in  this  country 
have  built  the  railways,  roadr  and 
bridges.  Every  industry  in  the  united 
States  today  feels  their  impact. 

Through  the  years.  Italian  immigrants 
In  the  United  States  have  taken  an  active 
and  patriotic  part  in  the  civil  an«i  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  country.  They 
have,  in  great  numbere.  entered  every 
form  of  biisiness  and  professionfil  life. 
There  have  been  judges,  legislators,  and 
teachers  of  Italian  origin.  During  the 
last  half -century  literally  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  have  held 
public  office  in  the  United  States  and 
served  with  distinction.  Otherg  have 
been  teachers,  musicians,  and  lirtists. 
Many  had  distinguished  records  ifx  both 
World  Wars.  An  estimated  845.0^  men 
and  women  of  Italian  descent  were  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Porces  in  World 
War  n.  Twenty  out  of  the  500  Cdngres- 
sional  Medals  of  Honor  in  the  last  war 
went  to  American  boys  of  Itaiip.n  Urieage. 
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Everybody  knows  that  Cristoforo 
Colombo— the  first  American — discov- 
ered America:  that  Giovanni  Cabcta 
ittsaaiBlaad:  that  Amerigo 
profliled  ItB  oame.  But  bow 
many  Aooiierteans  know  tbat  it  was  an 
Balian,  PUippo  Mazzei.  who  was  amoog 
tlw  first  men  in  the  American  Colonies 
to  urge  publicly  that  the  enslaTlng  yoke 
of  England  should  be  thrown  off.  Maz- 
zei was  intimately  acQuainied  with  Jef- 
ferson. WasMostoa,  Vlranklin.  Patrick 
Henry,  and  edMT  famww  revolutionary 
patriots.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  1T73  at 
the  invitation  of  Jefferson  and  Pranklin. 
There,  onder  the  pen  name  of  Purioso, 
be  wrote  articles  in  Italian  exposing  the 
tyranny  of  the  English  nile.  Jefferson 
translated  them  into  English  and  circu- 
lated them  among  the  Colonies. 

In  one  of  these  articles,  published  In 
Pickney's  Virginia  Gazette  in  1T74.  Maz- 
lei  penned  the  phrase: 

AU  men  are  by  nature  created  free  and 
Independent  *  *  *  It  Is  necessary  tbat 
■tt  MMi  be  equal  to  each  otbo  in  natural 


Jefferson  later  incorporated  this  phrase 
into  the  Declaration  id  Independence  in 
the  form  of  the  imiaortal  "all  men  are 
created  equaL" 

Today  we  find  this  creed  challenged 
by  the  threat  of  totalitarian  aggression 
and  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  uniting 
to  meet  the  danger.  On  September  of 
tMs  year  another  traveler  came  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New  to  explore 
unknown  horizons.  Premier  Alcide  de 
Oasperi.  bead  of  tbe  Italian  Government 
since  1945  and  prime  mover  of  tbe  Ital- 
ian Communists'  defeat  in  the  1948  dee- 
tions.  arrived  on  these  shores  to  ask 
Congress  for  revision  of  tbe  Italian  Peace 
Treaty.  He  urged  modifleatioo  of  its 
military  and  economic  restrictions,  to 
enable  Italy  to  participate  fully  as  a 
member  of  tb?  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
gintiation.  He  also  asked  that  in- 
creased industrial  orders  be  placed  in 
Italy  and  that  assistance  be  given  to 
facilitate  the  emigration  of  the  country's 
surplus  population.  The  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Prance  responded  by  calUng 
OD  the  Soviet  Union  to  revise  the  harsh 
peace  treaty  and  bring  Italy,  the  birth- 
place of  Christopher  Columbus,  into  the 
United  Nations. 

No  one  can  predict  what  lies  over  the 
horixxL  But  if  we  face  the  futtire  with 
the  same  faith  and  determination  that 
Columbus  displayed  in  exploring  the  un- 
known nearly  500  years  ago.  surely  tbe 
free  world  can  set  sail  with  confidence 
despite  the  perils  confronting  it. 


A  Black  Market  in  Meat 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or   MICHICVN 

n»  TH»  SKKATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11.1951 

Mr.   MOODY.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
lunnlmota  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  -Halting  a  Black  Market,  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
October  1.  1951.  relaung  to  the  threat  of 
a  black  market  m  meat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows; 

HALTTMG  a  BUkCK  Maskit 

Perhap*  the  moet  sl^mlScant  result  of  tbe 
OfBce  of  Price  Stabilization's  check  of  tbe 
Nation's  slaugbt«rbovi8€«  ib  the  discovery 
tbat  a  Mack  market  in  meat  may  be  m  tbe 
making. 

OP6  enforcement  em|]ioyceB  1— mod  tbat 
several  car  and  trailer  loada  <tf  vnstaded  and 
unmarlsed  beef  had  been  shipped  from  Wich- 
ita, Kan*  .  to  several  eastern  cities.  Tbe  In- 
to eoBtlnuine  in  hh  effort  to  de- 
)vet  how  widespread  tbe  acttvlttei 
of  the  Wichita  Orm  bave  been 

President  Triiman  predicted  Just  evcli  an 
occurrence  when  be  reluctantly  algned  tbe 
new  economic -controla  legislation  in  AugiMt. 
One  of  tbe  worst  provlaions  of  tbe  law,  ha 
•aid,  waa  tbe  Butler-Hope  amendment  wip- 
ing out  slatigbter  quotas  on  beef  and  thus 
enceoagkig  tbe  return  nf  tbe 

Naartn  every  available  OPS 
used  In  the  recent  slaughterhouse  inapec- 
tkm.  Obrloualy  the  agency  cant  continue 
to  operate  on  tbat  basts.  When  enforcement 
relaxes  becaoae  at  lack  of  povcNinel.  ->'i~i«iw 
are  favortfUe  far  black-market  operatiooa. 
Tbe  real  solution  la  to  improve  tbe  law  ao  M 
to  make  enforcement  easier.  Oongre— 
should  eliminate  the  Butler-Hope  amend- 
ment. 


Forty-fifth  Drviston  AisociatioB 
Resolatioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKl.aBOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  here- 
with four  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Porty-fiXth  Infantry  Division  Associa- 
tion, more  popularly  known  as  the 
Thunderbird  Division,  which  held  its 
sixth  annual  convention  in  Washington 
on  Octol)er  5  and  6.  1951. 

In  peacetime  this  division  is  known  as 
tbe  Oklahoma  National  Guard.  It  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  September  1, 1950, 
and  is  now  on  duty  in  Japan.  While  prl- 
nutrily  an  Oklahoma  division,  it  has 
drawn  its  penoanel  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  numbers  dtisens  of  every 
State  tamam  Its  beroes  of  World  War  n. 

OUabonans  are  proud  of  this  gallant 
fighting  dirlskm  and  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  made  their 
ooDtributlon  to  its  unexcelled  record  of 
Talor  in  defense  of  this  Nation, 

Tbe  resolutions  follow: 


RxsoLunON  pos  tki 
We  arc  mindful  that  we  have 
in  tbe  clTiMiatlon  which  we 
great  benafits  derived  from  speriflc  human 
valtMB  gatned  and  achieved  by  the  stifferlng 
and  endurance  of  our  forefaAben.  aod  that 
tbey  did  not  fan  to  us  wltboot  great  esi  il 
fice.  These  human  values  are  expTCvad  very 
distlncUy  in  tbe  Declaratloo  at  Zndepend- 


ence  and  in  our  Constitution  and  Its  Bill  «tf 

Rigbta 

We  8ut»nit  tbat  It  is  more  righteous  %o 
preserve  and  protect  these  great  human 
values  than  it  is  to  compromise  tbem  or  lose 
tbem  by  complacency 

We  are  mindXvU  that  millions  of  people  in 
tbe  world  today  pray  for  peace  not  only  in 
Exirea  but  also  m  tbe  future  .-ourac  of  tbe 
conflict  between  tbe  free  countries  of  the 
west  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lites. We  fully  subscribe  to  tbe  Justification 
for  tbe  sacrifices  now  being  made  in  Koraa 
because  it  dezncMiatrates  tbe  integrity  of  the 
United  Slates  and  our  allies  and  It  serves 
as  a  warning  to  future  agjrressors. 

We  submit  tbat  otir  desire  for  p>eace  muatr 
be  founded  on  our  determination  to  preserve 
intact  the  human  values  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  died. 

We.  therefore,  urge  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States  to  support  adequate  prepared- 
ness in  order  tbat  tbe  United  States  may 
achieve  a  military  position  which  will  per- 
mit It  to  take  the  diplomatic  oflemrtve  with 
tbe  backing  of  sxifllclent  forces  In  belnf:  to 
give  validity  to  Its  foreign  policy  rather  than 
as  we  have  done  in  tbe  pa-.t — to  speak  hope- 
fully but  often  futUely  because  of  an  Im- 
petmdMit  military  policy. 


RksoLtn^oir  rom.  the  S«c«rTA»T  or  Duaww 

Congress  has  recently  passed  Public  Law 
51.  kno\TO  as  the  universal  military  training 
and  service  bUl.  Under  this  law  a  commls- 
itoa  was  set  up  to  draw  plans  for  a  universal 
tntalBg  system  effective  as  universal  service 
tt  phased  out  and  the  reduction  of  over-all 
military  strength  is  permi«ible 

We  commend  Congress  on  the  passage  of 
this  act  so  long  advocated  by  veterans* 
itlons  and  others  who  have  been  con- 
m  adequate  provisions  for  national 
sectirlty. 

Approximately  511  days  of  actual  ccmtwt 
In  a  period  of  2  years  In  the  recent  war  has 
made  clear  to  tbe  members  of  this  associa- 
tion that  tn  spite  of  the  great  contributions 
of  other  services  and  oumt  means,  decision 
In  war  depends  on  men  on  the  ground 

We  have  seen  the  great  and  unequal  bur- 
den which  men  on  tbe  grround  carry  tn  war 
and  tbe  unequal  casfoaltles  wblcb  he  must 
stiffer  and  the  unequal  bardahips  be  must 
endtire. 

We.  therefore,  urge  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  so  apportion  the  troop  strength  to 
be  to«tned  by  tbe  various  services  so  tb.it 
tboae  tnrtncd  for  tbe  Army  will  be  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  so  that  the  Army  can  under- 
take Its  missions  in  any  fut'ore  war  without 
being  ezpaaad  to  the  abnoet  dlmstrous  short- 
ages of  tniantrymen  tbat  oeevrred  in  Wsrld 
War  n. 

R— II  I  I  OK  roa  tkx  Conguss 
We  have  noSaa  that  appropriate  bills  bave 
been  introdooNI  tn  tbe  Congress  provuling 
tbat  the  infantry  aoldtsr  serving  in  front- 
line units  will  receive  additional  pay  for 
hasardout  duty.  We  commend  th(3se  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  spcnaonng  such  legislation 
but  we  deplore  tbe  lack  of  concern  displayed 
by  thoee  MfmbsTs  responsible  for  prevent- 
hlg  thaM  Willf  ttooa.  being  submitted  to 
a  vote. 

Our  511  days  of  actual  combat  in  2  years 
durtag  World  War  n  and  our  more  than 
28.000  battia  easualttes  will  not  let  us  for- 
get the  heavy  btirden  carried  by  the  infan- 
tryman. In  World  War  n.  30  percent  of  the 
Army,  including  the  Army  Air  Forces,  were 
infantrymen.  This  30  percent  suffered  over 
TO  percent  of  tbe  battle  casualties,  includ- 
ing the  Army  Air  Forces.  In  tbe  face  of 
these  facta  la  It  in  any  sense  xigical  to  give 
extra  pay  to  flyers  while  denying  It  to  the 
Infantryman  whose  burden  Is  so  much  heav- 
ier? Does  tbe  .flyer  remain  exposed  to  ene- 
my action  24  hotjrs  a  day  for  periods  as  long 
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••  t  and  4  moathtt  Is  the  flyer  expoaed  to 
rain.  anov.  JaBCl*>  deafrt.  muck,  and  mud? 
Do«a  tb«  IQrir  la  Kotm  risk  bU  life  and  en- 
dure barddttp*  tn  any  way  comparabie  to 
Um  inXantrymant 

W«.  therefore,  urge  the  Congreas  to  take 
ttUBedlate  action  to  aatbortae  haaartlous- 
duty  pay.  as  acAlcd  In  the  Career  Compensa- 
Uon  Act  of  !•«•.  for  all  infantrymen  aa- 
t%fit»if  to  Ixifantry  battaUons  In  combat  and 
to  atlaetMl  infantrymen  st  rcclxnental  level. 

Saoctmoit  roa  »■«  8k»ita«t  or  tot  Akmt 
Am  TKi  Cnar  or  Srarr 

DOrtsc  WorJd  War  11.  the  Forty-fifth  In- 
took  part  In  four  major  am- 
It  »tood  m  the  path 
of  tt*  auwy  braak- through  at  Salerno  and 
turned  back  the  German*  who  were  deter- 
mined to  Uquldate  that  beachhead.  It 
(toove  Into  the  mountalna  of  central  Italy 
1'  th«  Caaaino-Venafro  dUtricts  in  actions  of 
Ugb  gallantry.  In  a  4-day  battle  it  stopped 
main  atcack  of  Kesselnr.g  on  the  Anzlo 
in  an  action  which  Kesselring 
"The  epic  of  heroism  of 
Amcrtean  •rms.*'  It  absorbed  this  major 
Mow  by  fire  German  dtvialona  and  destroyed 
tiM  German  force»  which  for  4  day*  beat 
•Cainst  It.  It  later  fought  gallant  actions 
la  France  and  Germany.  In  total  the  divi- 
sion was  In  combat  for  511  days— more  days 
oC  flfhting  than  *nj  other  division  tn  the 
Bnrooean  area. 

This  division.  In  comparison  with  all  oth- 
er <ttvtak»a  which  have  reeetred  Presiden- 
tial citatlona.  la  entitled  to  such  an  award. 
Reromm«iMlattc»a  have  been  submitted. 

We  ask  »nd  tirfe  you  to  personally  review 
ttinar  recommendations  and  do  justice  to 
the  Forty-fllth  Infantry  Division  by  recom- 
mending this  belated  reward,  which  it  has 
earned  on  more  than  one  field  of  battle. 


ladepcndeoce  of  Grand  Juries  Should  Be 
Preserved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or   CAUFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11. 1951 
Mr  HIIXINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating],  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  in  certain 
cases  the  appointment  of  special  counsel 
and  investigators  to  assist  grand  juries 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  It  will 
also  prevent  the  discharge  of  Federal 
grand  juries  by  the  court  once  notice 
is  given  that  an  inquiry  has  been  under- 
taken. 

It  IS  essential  that  Federal  grand 
juries  should  be  autonomous  in  that 
they  should  be  empowered  to  make  and 
conduct  such  investigations  as  they  m 
their  judrment  may  deem  necessary. 
Rccerit  developments  in  the  case  of  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  San  Francisco 
Indicate  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  iiive.stigatory  powers  of  Federal 
grand  juries.  There  is  evidence  that 
efforts  may  have  been  made  to  make 
Federal  grand  junes  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Attorney  General's  office. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  independence 
at  the  mdiciary  and  its  component  parts. 
U  is  e.ssential  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  exercise  no  control 
OfCr  the  riijhts  of  grand  juries  to  con- 


duct Investigations.  This  leglslatloii 
will  strengthen  the  powers  and  independ* 
ence  of  the  Federal  grand- jury  systenx 
It  is  particularly  important  that  the  in. 
dependence  of  the  Federal  grand  juriet 
be  maintained  in  view  of  the  numerou* 
disclosures  of  corruption  in  vsoious  level$ 
of  government  which  will  require  thor* 
ough  and  honest  investigation  by  Fed* 
eral  grand  juries  througbout  the  Natioa 
Such  legislation  has  been  requested  bf 
the  A.ssociation  of  Grand  Jurors  of  tht 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  an4 
other  similar  orgariizations. 

We  shall  urge  the  House  Committet 
on  the  Judiciary  to  consider  this  legist 
lation  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
questionable  circumstances  of  Pederafl 
grand-jury  operation  in  San  Francisco 
stresses  the  need  for  immediate  actiofi 
in  this  regard. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bil 
that  we  have  introduced: 
A  bill  to  authorize  In  certain  cases  the  ag- 
pointment  of  special  counsel  and  Investi- 
gators to  assist  grand  juries  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  | 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  analysis  •f 
chapter  215  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
Item  3328.  the  following  new  item: 
••3329.  Powers  of  grand  Jury;  special  counsel 
and    Investigatora;    limitations    oa 
discharge;    signing    of    certain    in- 
dictments; charge."  , 

Sbc.  a.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
following  section  3328  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  3329.  Powers  of  grand  jviry;  special  coun- 
sel and  Investigators;  limitations 
on  discharge;  signing  of  certain 
Indictments;   charge 

"(a)  Any  grand  Jury  lmp>aneled  before! a 
district  court  may  Inquire  at  the  Instance  i)f 
the  court  or  an  attorney  for  the  Government, 
or  at  Its  own  instance,  whether  a  crime  coj- 
ntzable  by  the  court  has  been  committed. 

'•(b)  Any  grand  jviry  undertaking  an  lii- 
qulry  upon  Its  own  InitiatlTe  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  serrtces  of  a  special  counsel  and  apo- 
dal Investigators,  not  exceeding  ^ 
number,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  coiM 
before  which  any  such  grand  Jury  was  Im- 
paneled with  the  approval  and  upon  the  *- 
quest  of  12  or  more  Jurors.  Any  such  8j|b- 
cial  counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  compen*- 
tion  at  the  rate  of  •  ,  and  any  sufh 
special  Inveetigators  shall  be  entitled  fto 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $  per  d^y 
for  each  day  engaged  in  Investigating  or  pje- 
sentmg  evidence  in  connection  with  such  ib- 
quiry  Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  marshal  on  the  voucher  'of 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  out  of  any  funfds 
avaUable  for  the  payment  of  fees  to  gralid 
and  petit  Jurors.                                             J 

"(c)  Whenever  a  grand  Jury  shall  j^ve  no- 
tice to  the  court  that  It  wishes  to  tuidertake 
an  inquiry,  such  grand  Jury  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged by  the  court  prior  to  such  time  las 
the  court  shaU  receive  notice  that  such  >i- 
quiry  has  been  completed.  The  notice  pfo- 
Tided  for  in  this  sub.sectlon  shall  be  gl^n 
In  writing  signed  by  12  or  more  members  |  of 
the  grand  jviry. 

"(d)  Upon  the  completion  of  any  Inqv 
imdertaken  by  a  grand  Jury  upon  Ita 
Initiative,  the  grand  Jury  may  prepare 
or  more  indictments  upon  the  concxirre^ 
of  12  or  more  Jurors  and  return  such 
dictment  or  indictments  to  the  judge  in  o[ 
court.  Any  such  Indictment  shall  be  sigi 
by  the  foreman  and  by  the  special  coun^l. 
If  one  shall  have  been  appointed  pursuant  to 
•ubMCtloa  (b). 


"(e)  The  district  Judge,  on  empanefcnent 
of  a  grand  jury,  shall  charge  the  granq  jury 
of  Its  rights  tinder  this  section." 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  Fort- 
night magazine  on  October  1. 1951,  jecit- 
ing  some  of  the  facts  suToundini}  the 
questionable  situation  in  San  Francisco. 
The  article  follows: 

Rocnd-Up 

A  numl)er  of  profound  and  thoughtful 
Americans  have  expressed  alarm  and  deep 
concern  recently  over  symptoms  of  ;  what 
they  variously  term  •'the  flight  -rora  h^nor," 
•'a  growing  insensltlveness  to  evU." ,  ••the 
Issue  of  decency  In  pubHe  lite  agataft  In- 
decency." These  wortls  canno"  be  disiilssed 
as  politics  for  they  are  voiced  from  both 
sides  of  the  political  fence^-omlnoua  warn- 
ings of  a  malignant  sickness  upo4  the 
American  spirit.  I 

Herbert  Hoover,  a  distinguished  American 
who  has  lived  honorably  In  the  pubUc:  serv- 
ice long  enough  to  have  acquired  muctt  stat- 
ure. In  his  most  recent  public  comment,  put 
it  this  way:  "Our  dangers  are  that  we  may 
commit  sxilclde  from  within  by  complaisance 
with  evil     •     •     •     here  at  home." 

What  was  "the  old  reactionary"  tldklng 
about  at  an  Iowa  picnic?  To  copre  wlt^  evil 
there  are  corps  of  cops,  courts,  and  co<nmis- 
slons  by  tho  dozen.  There  are  officeholders, 
appointive  and  elective,  and  an  army  df  able 
civil-service  car^lsts.  I 

AUTHOaiTT  I 

These  legions,  to  the  ordinary  cltlzon,  ten 
almost  overwhelming  In  their  robesi  unl- 
forma,  and  with  their  gleaming  bad^  at 
authority. 

But  It  was  rediscovered  in  San  Frajnclsco 
quite  recently  that  tbere  Is  yet  ahcther 
body — separate  and  apart  from  all  this  jeatab- 
lished  authority — concerned  with  evjl  do- 
ing, but  detached  from  the  temptations  of 
those  acctistomed  to  being  sxistalned  In  po- 
sition and  power.  ' 

This  agency,  the  instl'.utlon  of  the  grand 
Jury,  thoughtfully  provided  for  by  pjoneers 
Ir  the  democratic  process,  was  begtniilng  to 
en.erge  last  fortnight  in  San  FranciiiAo  and 
elsewhere  as  a  mighty  force  for  public  de- 
cency, though  It  has  been  right  here  all 
along.  ! 

Ifore  than  a  year  ago.  July  10.  1950,  toy  law 
and  old  legal  tradition,  a  new  Federal'  grand 
Jury  was  sworn  In  In  San  Pranclsco,  a  rou- 
tine every  4  months.  Twenty-three  citizens 
of  good  reputation  were  chosen  for  th^  pub- 
lic duty  and,  but  for  reasons  of  Ul  health 
or  grim  perwmal  circumstances,  no  o|ie  was 
excused. 

BOTTTim 

There  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  In 
the  swearing  tn  of  this  new  grand  Jury  In 
July  1950.  Its  membership  was  a  cr^  sec- 
tion of  a  democratic  citizenry.  decentlW  ordi- 
nary. Just  as  Juries  ought  to  be.  l 

There  was  oath-taking.  Instruction  Irom  a 
black-robed  Judge,  and  once  a  week.  $t  hrst. 
the  Jury  met  to  hear  certain  evidenee  and. 
upon  advice  and  direction  from  the  lUnited 
States  attorney  assigned  to  it,  Indlcjtments 
were  returned. 

For  the  most  past,  this  process  wfs  pro- 
scribed and  eonuaonplace.  Indictment  for 
theft  of  Government  pension  and  veterans' 
benefit  checks  -vere  most  frequent,  though  a 
Jury  of  private  citizens  seemed  hardly!  neces- 
sary to  assess  wrongdoing  In  such  a  plain  and 
simple  act.     . 

Richard  E.'seward  was  chosen  forefnan  of 
this  grand  Jury,  a  conservative  business  and 
professional  man.  Seward,  an  investment 
counsel,  a  member  of  the  Montgomery  Street 
brief-case  set,  has  offices  in  San  Prahclscos 
towering  Russ  Building,  a  home  ill  Pied- 
mont across  the  bay.  and  by  long  cuaaotn  he 
has  confined  his  politics  to  voting  regularly 
and  for  the  bast  man  in  his  Judgmnit.  Re- 
publican or  DMBOerat. 
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hm  course  of  its  routine  duty  do- 
ing. eoiBe  aspects  of  a  prevk>ualy  tried  Fed- 
eral CM*  came  to  the  jury's  attention,  the 
•o-called  Aretkcr  ZamJock  caae.  a  most  acrdkl 
affair  inn^TtnK  a  promlaent  San  rraneiKo 
attorney.  •ob«quently  nwiilutwl,  and  a 
Dotorlaaa  traaeker  in  nareotJaa.  Ftan  J.  8tct- 
fen.  who  pleaded  ftiilty. 

In  pranouaetac  Motaaee  In  this  emm.  Fed- 
eral Judge  Wattea  Waring,  a  visiting  Jurist 
Crom  the  Xaat.  elaboratti^  uniaoaUy. 
this  to  say:  •This  ease  hsa  many 
facets  to  it.  which  could  not  be  In 
or  fully  looked  Into  In  the  trial  of 
•  •  •  I  feel,  however,  that  some  of  the 
matters  that  were  aired  in  thla  trial  are 
quite  worthy  of  being  tnvestlgatad  turtlMr. 
They  cry  aloud  for  scrutiny  and  tnveaOga- 
tlon  by  the  proper  InvestlgaUoDal  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government, 
grand  Jury  or  United  States  attorney  or  FBI 
or  whatever  department  la  determined 
^onld  take  it  over." 

From  the  Jury's  Initial  Interest  In  col- 
lateral faceu  of  the  Zamlock  case,  the  hon- 
eymoon between  the  Seward  grand  Jury  and 
the  United  States  attorney's  oiBce  chiUed. 
The  then  United  States  attorney.  Frank  Hen- 
neasy,  since  retired,  displayed  a  strange  re- 
.  luctance  to  pursue  the  collateral  faoeta  of 
tke  Zamlfock  case  and  referred  to  Jodss  War- 
tag  dl^angiiigly  as  a  talking  Judge,  ha^y- 
Ing  there  was  nCJilng  to  these  grave  na- 
plelons. 

racrrs 

Despite  lack  of  enthtialasm  and  stipport 
ft^»n  Mi.  Hennessy.  the  Seward  grand  Jury 
found  ttaelf  knee  deep  In  the  slough  of  col- 
Uteral  facets.  Asstatant  United  States  At- 
torneys  Joseph  Karcah  and  Charles  C'Oara, 
however,  were  earcfally  diligent  and  most 
helpful. 

The  Jury's  trial  took  a  curtoos  course.  In- 
volving the  local  office  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  The  need  for  biTestlgatlve 
help  from  the  FBI  was  manifest  and  was 
sought,  but  was  not  fcrtliecaUng.  United 
States  Attorney  Hennessy  was  less  than  heln- 
f»l. 

It  b  biddentally  noteworthy  that  two  of 
Zamlock's  former  law  partners.  James  Uartln 
Maclnnls  and  Vincent  w«inTt»«.  aoBiehaw 
were  involved.  Theae  two  had  preetOHly  de- 
fended Harry  Bridges.  Sonet  Russia's  w«at 
coast  water-front  advocate,  and  had  been 
cited  for  contempt  for  their  conduct  in  tills 
case  before  the  court.  Both  attorneys  have 
frequently  charged  that  the  Government 
was  out  to  get  them  for  their  selfless  efforts 
In  behalf  of  civil  UbertUe. 

PLOT 

If  such  a  plot  ever  sxlated.  tJntted  States 
Attorney  Hennessy  sisniad  not  to  have  been 
teon  it.  for  press  cllpptngs  tmncate  his 
aitiauia  (ttstaata  tar  further  piaaait  of  the 
•arlotis    eoUateral    facets    of    the    Zamlock 


The  jury's  transcript  of  tastimony,  now 
deeply  Involvad  in  affairs  otf  the  Bevenue 
Bureau,  measured  1.000  pagaa  or  more.  Halp 
from  the  FBI  in  checking  out  the  state- 
ments of  various  wltneMSS  bad  been  sou^t 
moi^ks  before,  but  stiU  was  not  tortbcom-' 
tB9.  Ita  a  rssolttUon  of  the  jury  seeking  an 
extension  oC  its  tenure,  the  oasd  of  help  from 
the  FBI  was  emphaalaed  and  their  term  was 
ended  by  Federal  Judfe  lOehael  J.  Eoche. 
'.  that  waa  not  enoi^  tar  1 
Dapartmant  or  jQsMds  la 

Jury*  fnfsiuau  was  a  aost  patient. 
Mn.    The  eooserfaitlve.  aaathodkral 
of  finance  was  his  babtt.  but  grand 
rice  can  try  men's  soois.    Apparently. 
lUs  was  tried. 


THX  BUXAKOtnfQ 

The  original  reference  to  coOatsral  £ao«ts 
of  the  case  in  the  Jud^  Waring  sentoaeing  of 
Fismlock  and  Stcflen  had  mantliiiMil  tM  FBL. 
*»^«e<P»«htly.  repaatad  laqoarti  for  ttili  at- 


tention had  been  made  by  the  Jmy.  LatSsia 
and  finally  a  CVsvernmcnt  teletype  SMnMs 
under  the  sIgBatare  oc  Mr.  Hsnassa*  kMd 
been  dlarstrlMil  to  Waahl^toa,  vMMMt  r»- 
sult,  and  Cban  a  tetsgmsi  ftam  Jury  Ftare- 
man  Seward  waa  Ignored. 

His  telLgiH*  vaaoasMred.  Foreman  Sew- 
ard decided  npoa  bmws  dtrset  f^>ffn.  Ob 
Much  27.  he  telephoned  TTMfcl^Hai  and 
reached  Assistant  Attorney  OcBtral  Tamss 
Ifclnerney,  m  charge  at  ttaa  Crtzalnal  Divi- 
sion. Insisted  tqxn  the  FBI  invaattgatton  and 
outUaad  tba  lory's  diSlculues  ta  porsuit  of 
their  sworn  <taty.  MoZrjSRMF  proBitoed  at- 
tanttoB  aad  tafsrtad  Stward  to  two  of  his 
agents  tn  Bms  Vkaadseo  at  the  time  on  the 
Tokyo  Rose  case. 

Tlissa  two  mma  reviewed  the  jtiry's  sttidy 
■n^  «yw*l  to  raanniiiiiiiid  FBI  attenuon. 
This  taviallgBlluu.  tost  sought  in  Novemt>er 
1963.  bsgan  April  S.  1061. 

WSJ)  wzomsiAT 

Meanwhile,  the  income-tax  matters  »nd 
the  Revenue  Bureau  aipect  of  tbm  ease  »'~i 
been  turned  over  to  another  Federal  grand 
Jury,  the  Taytar  Jury  This  body  heard  the 
case  from  young  C'Gsra,  but  had  barely 
P*cked  up  the  bali  when  a  most  surprising 
thing  happened.  The  press  referred  to  this 
day.  May  16.  as  wild  Wednesday. 

Federal  Judge  Louts  B.  Gaadaaaa  sum- 
moned the  Taylor  jury  before  talax  and  aum- 
marlly  halted  their  investigation  into  in- 
come-tax matters,  terming  its  acUon  a  most 
serlOQs  afll<ont  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
Btatas. 

Judge  Goodman  went  even  further  in  his 
lecture  to  the  Taylor  Jury,  ruling  that  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  was  not  an  tnvesti^tlve 
hody  and  waa  restricted  in  lu  Interest  to 
those  matters  brought  before  it  by  the  court 
or  the  lotted  Ststes  attorney's  odfce.  Too 
the  J1I4IP  asoMM  jmKg  Attorney  COara 
for  even  presenting  tba  laeome-taz  matter 
to  the  new  jury  withoat  Instruction  to  do 
so  from  his  boas,  the  new  United  States  at- 
•  wney  and  San  Ftandsco  poUtlco,  Chauncev 
^amutolo. 

Tint  TaUHMICAL  OAMX 

Judge  Goodman's  findings  failed  to  sqnara 
wa^  saay  •  Mghsr  court  ruling  defining  the 
Broad  and  hlsturle  function  of  the  grand 
jury.  On  this  point,  as  recenUy  as  1S42 
Justice  Frankf  urtei  decided  a  case  In  which 
the  power  of  a  hold-ovw  grand  jury  to  indict 
for  an  income-tax  violation  waa  ^•>i«ii««|rm 
The  Justice  ruled  the  court  cannot  xsatrlet 
a  grand  Jnrya  broad   InTsstHslliii   powers 

^^  "(Msd.  •nto  ta  hold  Is  to  aaafea  the  grand 
Jury  a  pawn  In  a  tarfcalcal  faoM  lutaad  of 
r«spec»Bg  It  as  a  giaat  hlatorleal  instni- 
ment  of  lay  inquiry  Into  criminal  wroDc- 
dataaa."  •■ 


Meanwhile,  the  Seward  holdover  Jury  was 
In  recess  awaiting  the  report  froaa  the  FBI 
on  the  complicated  matters  stlU  btforc  It. 
^^  *»•  5  a  preUminary  report  waa  forth- 
ftum  the  Investigation  bureau  It 
baaid.  aad  tba  kody  adjourned  to  meet 
•gain  by  aoort  ordar  cm  JtOf  S  to  hear  the 
full  report. 

When  the  Jiiry  met  that  day  they  dldnt 
know  a  loaded  gtm  was  pointed  at  tbctr  *'riil 
that  Fadoal  Judgs  Uward  P.  Uxirfkv  waa 
taking  aim.  And.  as  events  proved.  Ua  ataa 
▼*•  good.  The  blitz  on  the  graad-jiiry  sys- 
tem seemed  complete  when  Judge  Murphy 
pulled  tka  trtgg*  ttat  day  and  annooneed 
that  he  Iwlaadaj  to  illsaiiM  tfaa  Oswaig  grand 
Jury,  following  the  Independence  Day  holi- 
day, tm  It  had  been  around  too  long  and  *»^il 
failed  to  complete  work  and  evaa  iw»r*»»-«^ 
Its  honest  Intent. 

THX  ax 

JMia  Marplky  made  i^xxl  his  threat,  on 
schedule,  despite  the  pretest  of  23  puxzled 
Jurors,  whose  work  couldnt  have  been  com- 
pleted earlier  t-ecauae  of  the  dUinclinaUoo  o* 
the  United  States  attorney  11.  San  Franclsoo 
and  the  Department  of  Justles  In  Washing- 
ton to  provide  ihem  witii  tlia  tools  to  lool( 


Into  collateral  facets  at  the  now -famous 
Fjamlock  case. 
Judgs  Murphy  ttMii  proceeded  to  direct  the 
ew  grand  Jury,  just  being  sworn  in.  to  keep 
In  line,  potnUng  out  that  the  court  called  the 
Jury  and  ttoa  coort  could  Ore  the  whole  *:ody 
If  It  eandaetsd  ttseif  in  the  manner  of  the 
late  Oswstd  grand  Jury. 

To  tlM  Ban  Francisco  News  this  looked 
Bto  Inthnlditton.  whll?  the  Chronicle  edl- 
torialiasd  that  Judge  Murphy  a  action  was 
rl^t  and  proper.  The  Hearst  papers,  the 
Examiner  and  the  Call-Bulletin,  kept  out  of 
the  Murphy  dedslop  editorially,  but  distin- 
guished themselves  In  covering  the  affairs  of 
the  grand  Juries  trying  to  do  a  job  on  the 
ugly  Implications  of  conduct  In  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  dug  up  by  the  Seward 
grand  jury. 

But  this  sfsmlngly  high-handed  action 
of  the  Fsdscal  district  aoort  in  San  Francisco 
did  not  go  unnodesd. 

Reporter  Dick  Hytr,  covering  the  story 
In  its  beginning  for  the  Chronicle  and  in 
Ite  final,  feverish  stage  for  the  Ch  11- Bulle- 
tin, tripped  to  Washington  to  cover  the 
appearance  under  summorj  of  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  Charles  O  Gara  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The 
conunlttee,  debating  biniaM  in  a  new  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  WD.  wanted  to  h^ar  from 
0*Oara.  who  had  sparkpli^ged  tbe  tax  in- 
vestlgaUons  before  the  Seward  and  Taylor 
grand  Juriet. 

THX  rax-tw 
The  committee  listened  to  O'Gara  for  2 
hcxBB  aad  20  minotas  Instead  of  the  sched- 
'"l**  fcair  hour,  ttrtlsr.  Hyer  reported,  the 
Department  of  Justice  sought  to  thwart  the 
COara  appsarance  before  the  committee. 
sSBklng  tnstsad  to  have  them  hear  the  Chief 
Assistant  from  the  United  States  Attorney's 
San  FTaiiciaco  office.  Robert  McMlUaa, 
0'0«ra,  back  in  San  Pranclsco.  apparently 
ery  much  In  Mr.  Trarautolos  di^fj;  liouae. 
He  waa  taaaMdlately  taken  off  criminal  caaea 
and  plaesd  in  the  civil  action  department. 
"Just  routine, '•  said  his  boss. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Rxcbard  Nixon,  Be- 
pubUcan,  Calif caTua,  heard  from  home,  as 
did  Senator  Wuxiam  Knowi_«nd  and  Con- 
gr«««nien  Eavxinnx  and  Shixley.  Tbe  As- 
aodatfcm  r*  Grand  Jurors  of  the  Clry  and 
County  of  Ban  Francsco  passed  u:ianlmoxisly 
a  resolution  asking  the  isgialators  to  write 
Into  law  a  full  deWnttton  of  grand  jury 
powara.  as  Impilsd  in  many  historic  decl- 
^ona.  bo*;  frequently  distorted  and  denied 
tmder  local  judicial  ruling. 


"  ■'  >  slCf'-"  ■■ 
■;    1,  ■  ■^,1 


Ssnator  Know  has  gone  to  work  on  this 
measure. 

And  It  was  noted  last  fortnight  that  Judi- 
cial ojjlnion  and  attitude  in  San  Pranclsco, 
llks  the  'weather,  changes  quicicly. 

Judge  Mtaphy.  sssmlwg  to  sense  the  ehlft 
in  popular  sentiment  toward  the  institution 
of  the  good  old  grand  Jury,  issued  a  strong 
statement.  The  grand  Jmtj,  in  his  most  re- 
cent oylnlon,  was  a  mighty  flee  thing,  with 
power  to  Investigate  unlimited  and  worthy 
of  help  from  any  agency  of  the  Government 
the  United  States  attorney,  the  cotirt.  the 
FBI.  v^2»ere  a:.d  when  it  needed  it. 


Caa  Kiwanianx  Get  Mad  and  Stay  Mad? 

EXTEJISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

OF  cALiroawiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Thursday  October  11,  1951 

Mr.    HILLINGS.      Mr.    SpeaJcer.    Mr. 
Ben  Dean,  past  president,  Kiwanis  lotero 

nationaJ,  has  written  a  vigorous  editorial 
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whK-h  re^ntly  appeared  in  the  October 
1951  i^uo  of  Kiwanis  maeazine  Mr. 
Dean  points  out  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
great  objectives  of  Kiwani?  is  to  promote 
ecor.omy,  efficiency,  and  integrity  ui  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  His  vigorous  edi- 
torial supgests  a  course  of  action  for  the 
furtheriwj  of  this  objective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Arcadia.  Calif  .  Ki- 
wanis  Club.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
this  fine  editorial,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Caw  Kiwanuus-s  Grr  Mao  and  Stat  Mad? 


that  cry  out  for  Natlon- 
vUte  pttbHc  tat4l«iuition  at  tht  Vow  state  of 
Bkonda  In   public  o0o». 

What  la  Qc«(l«d  i»  a  new  organintton  called 
Public  InftHiiatfcjii.  Inc  and  every  Klwantan 
ahould  be  a  cbarter  member. 

Holders  of  btgh  public  ofBce  and  ibelr  po- 
Utteal  appoint— a  have  interpreted  the  IMS 
aleetion.  when  only  half  the  people  voted, 
as  a  naUonal  Indifference  to  venAltty  among 
elected  nflkiais 

Thus  we  are  subjected  to  the  nauseating 
spectacle  of  deep  freezers  and  mink  coat* 
•nd  influence  peddlers  and  political  judge- 
■bips 

Thus  we  see  administration  officials  ridi- 
ctltlng  and  obstructing  congressional  com- 
■tlttcaa  who  bring  the  Hisses  and  other  Com- 
munlM*  to  trtxl,  who  exp<-«6e  The  slimy  trail 
of  RFC  kMUHk  who  unearth  the  underworld 
eoBBcetloais  of  CoeteUos  and  other  racketeers 
and  dope  merchants  with  law -enf co-cement 
agencies. 

I'here  are  signs  here  and  there  that  the 
people  are  disturbed.  A  senatolal  comn\lt- 
orer  bitter  opposition,  seeks  to  set  up  a 
of  conduct  for  public  officials  Herbert 
r.  a  wtoe  and  incorruptible  elder  states- 
the  ear  of  the  Nation  with  a 
■aor  In  public  office. 

Tteae  magatine  give*  wide  currency  to  a 
Cleveland  Press  editorial  entitled  "Can't  We 
Tell  Right  Prom  Wrong?"  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe -Democrat  stirs  the  conacience  of  Its 
readers  with  an  editorial,  "Lew  Estate  at 
PutsUc  Morals." 

Yet  unremoved  and  unrebuked  are  those 
who  have  deb&aed  the  moral  fabric  of  our 
Nation 

Where  lies  the  blame?  With  us.  the  pec- 
pie.  We  make  the  Government  With  our 
votes,  or  our  failure  to  vote,  we  elect  the 
public  officials.  A  repeUtion  in  1952  of  the 
1948  election  when  only  50  percent  voted  may 
well  seal  the  fate  of  the  American  Republic. 

Con   Kiwanlans   get    mad — and  stay  mad? 

Or  have  we.  »ho  claim  to  be  community 
leaders,  lost,  as  so  large  a  segment  of  the 
people  seems  to  have  lost,  the  capacity  for 
a  sustained  sense  of  outrage  at  the  base  and 
shoddy  in  public  service? 

The  fourth  objective  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional for  the  current  year  i*:  Promote  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  Integrity  in  government 
at  all  levels 

Did  you  get  that?     Integrity. 

This  18  the  official  policy  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national. 

Newspapers  and  others  have  a  right  to 
ask.  as  did  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently. 
Do  we  mean  whan  we  say;  are  we  willing  to 
back  up  high-aoundlng  principles  with 
action? 

Pew  organtzatlona  In  America  have  the 
seau>o(ied  leadership,  the  establiaiied  facilities. 
the  public  prestige  to  Implement  a  program 
of  public  mdignatiOQ  as  dues  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national. 

To  date  the  edltorlali  and  speeches  and 
aermonr  condemning  the  low  stata  of  publlo 
morals  have  been  simply  unorganized  protest 
•fainst  a  condition  that  cries  out  tor  remedy. 

Ihe  tune  U  ripe  lor  some  organisation  of 
tfeocDcy  to  crystaillae  the  protest,  and  who 
iMtter  than  Kiwanis? 


Let  every  Kiw&nls  Club  pa«  a  raaolutlon 
with  teeth  In  it,  and  send  a  copy  to  the 
White  Hotue.  to  its  uuugnesloaal  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  goveriMir  a€  tta  State,  and 
the  mayor  of  tt*  city,  and  Me  that  It  to  { 
publicized.  i 

Let   every  club  schedule  aem  a  program  \ 
In  which  a  oamfetma  speaker  explores  the 
iow  state  ot  iiiT*t  tn  public  office  and  the 
causes  and  remedies. 

Let  every  club  develop  among  Its  own 
membership  able  speakers  who  will  appear 
before  other  community  groups  to  arotise  the 
indignation   of  the  community,  | 

Let  every  club  make  it  a  major  objective  ' 
for  the  next  13  months  to  keep  alive  this 
public  Indignation. 

Kiwanis  has  the  power  and  the  Influence 
to  moid  a  public  opinion  that  could  sweep 
the  country  and  develop  an  indignation  that 
would  force  the  removal  of  the  base  and 
unfit. 

There  never  was  a  clearer  mandate  for 
Kiwanis  International  to  use  Its  great  In- 
fluence to  enforce  Its  historic  ideals  of  good 
cittsenshtp. 

Can  Klwanians  get  mad — and  stay  mad? 


Natioa's  Safety  laspiraHea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PKNNrYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  11, 1951 

Mr  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week's  National  First  Aid 
and  Mine  Rescue  Contest,  held  in  Cb- 
lumbus,  Ohio,  was  such  an  outstanding 
event,  and  so  important  to  all  of  us.  that 
it  merits  official  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  am,  therefore,  inserting  a  brief 
summary  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Sponsored  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  producing  companies,  and 
organizations  of  mine  workers,  this  meet 
brought  together  70  teams  from  10  coal- 
producing  States.  Known  as  the  "great- 
est safety  show  on  earth."  it  served  as  an 
accident -prevention  inspiration  not  only 
to  coal-industry  management  and  labor, 
but  also  to  everyone  else  interested  in 
making  our  Nation  a  safer  place  to  work. 
and  to  live. 

The  Honorable  Prank  J.  Lausche.  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  attended  the  contest  and 
remarked  that  such  an  impressive  ex- 
hibition should  make  all  industrial  work- 
ers more  conscious  of  safety  practices. 
The  Honorable  Millard  Caldwell.  Fed- 
eral Defense  Administrator,  had  this  to 
say  of  the  contest. 

It  is  a  timely  demonstration  of  skilled 
teamwork  which  must  be  developed  by  civil 
defense  rescue  team;  throughout  the  Nation. 
Such  trained  teams  will  save  many  thousands 
of  lives  in  the  event  of  an  atomic  attack  on 
our  cities. 

Winners  of  the  first  aid  event  were: 
Philadelphia  L  Reading  Coal  b  Iron  Co., 
Maple  Hill  CoUiery.  Pottsville.  Pa.,  first; 
Republic  Steel  Corp..  Indianola  Mine, 
Indianola.  Pa  .  second:  and  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co.  of  Kentucky,  mine  No.  214, 
Jenkins,  Ky..  third. 

The  mine  rescue  championship  wsa 
won  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  District  16.  Kitzmlller.  Md.. 
with  the  U.  S.  Steel  Co.  Robeno  Mine, 
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Uniontown,  Pa.,  second,  and  Co! 
tion  Coal  Co.  of  Kentucky.  Clover 
Mine.  OospUnt.  Ky..  third.  I 

The  Hanna  Coal  Co.  Dun  Glen  No;  11 
Mine.  Dun  Glen,  Ohio,  was  winner  of 
the  combination  first  aid  and  mine  fes- 
cue event,  in  which  that  team  hadi  no 
competition.  I 

Members  of  these  teams  and  t&eir 
sponsors  deserve  the  Nations  congraitu- 
lations.  as  do  all  the  other  men  who  tbok 
psLZt  in  the  safety  meet.  Today  they  are 
an  back  on  the  job  with  a  reneiied 
determination  to  carry  out  the  priiftci- 
pal  objective  of  the  contest — the  promo- 
tion of  safety  in  mining. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Forbes.  Chief  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mtaies.  was  chairman  of  this  highly  ^c- 
cessful  affair.  He  was  assisted  by  otiier 
Bureau  experts,  by  members  of  S|ate 
mining  departments,  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  mine  operators  and  unions. 
To  them  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  efforts  in  calUng  America's  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  safety  practices  |ind 
of  first  aid  and  rescue  training. 


Problems  ConfroBiuq:  Banks  aod  Bank 
Saperrisors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN  I 

or  ALABAMA  ' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATTES 

Friday,  October  12,  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. HoiL  John  W.  Snyder,  delivered  an 
address  which  high-lighted  the  problems 
presently  confronting  not  only  bank 
supervisors,  but  also  the  t)anks  them- 
selves. I 

Mr.  Snyder  points  out  that  the  bank- 
ing industry  holds  a  front-line  position 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  a  stable  economy. 
He  advises  that  they  exercise  carg  in 
their  lending  and  investment  policies  and 
urges  thaVthey  work  steadily  to  increase 
their  ra;t4op  of  capital  to  risk  assets. 

'Fhe^Secretary's  talk  is  so  timely  and 
his  suggestions  so  germane  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  national  economy  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcOrd, 
as  follows : 

RxSPOhrSIBCJCTT    AMD   QppoeTUNrTT 

I  was  very  pleased  to  be  asked  by  your 
president  to  speak  on  this  program,  t<ir  it 
gives  me  a  chance  to  visit  with  you  again 
and  to  talk  over  matters  of  mutual  interest 
I  recall  with  great  pleastire  the  many  h$ppy 
associations  I  have  had  with  yotir  group  In 
past  years,  and  especially  the  last  meeting 
I  attended  tn  Beno.  Nev..  2  yvars  agO.  I 
always  And  a  friendly  informality  about  four 
meeUzigB.  which  strikes  me  as  perhaps  oos 
ot  the  reasons  why  you  are  able  to  get  so 
many  things  done. 

This  fiftieth  annual  meeting  ot  your  asso- 
ciation marks  a  foil  half  centtiry  tn  w^ilch 
yo\ir  group  has  devoted  Itself  to  promoting 
the  ideals  of  better  banking.    Over  this  long 
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period  you  have  played  a  snbi^anttal  rote  in 
the  devalopaMnt  of  more  etteiant,  w»on 
tiniform.  and  sounder  »»«^*ipg  praetloes.  to 
wbch  our  hanking  strudmre'uacs  much  at 
Its  prassnt  streaffth.  ^ 

I  appreeiat*  especially  the  part  you  have 
played  in  welding  our  dual  banking  system 
Into  a  smooth-working  unit,  throtigh  the 
coordination  of  your  thinking  and  policies 
with  those  of  the  Federal  authorities,  espe- 
cially with  the  Comptrolltf'B  oOce  which  is 
part  of  the  Treastiry.  Today,  when  the  In- 
ternational emergency  has  placed  an  in- 
craaaed  strain  on  the  Katlon's  eooBomy,  this 
sharing  at  coaimon  aims  and  conmaon  poU- 
eies  in  the  bankmg  field  will  contribute  much 
to  the  over-all  sucoeas  of  our  defense  effort. 

As  a  nation  we  are  facing  today  the  most 
crucial  threat  that  has  yet  confronted  us. 
Upon  the  way  we  tmlte  to  meet  this  threat 
depends  the  very  existence  of  otir  Nation 
and  the  freedoms  we  cherish.  The  stakes  are 
high,  and  we  can  aSord  no  daioaftaBs  as  to 
the  alms  of  the  aggraaaors  who  aaek  to  enguJf 
the  world,  and  principally  us,  with  a  flood 
tide  of  cocnaatmlam — a  tide  dealgned  to  wipe 
out  the  ideas  and  ideals  wtiMi  kave  inspired 
the  life  of  our  Nation  and  which  stand  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  other  freedom-loving 
anions. 

To  Insure  a  suceeaaful  outcome  of  our 
great  rtafmaa  effort  we  most  all  share  in 
the  respoQslhlttttas  which  are  otirs.  as  groups 
and  as  tndtvldtials.  in  laaaaiilini,  our  (lf»> 
moeracy.  Not  only  the  sriacted  few  who  are 
asked  to  risk  thatr  lives  oo  the  battlefront. 
but  sll  of  us  on  the  home  front,  must  be 
willing  to  assume  an  increased  responsibility 
In  developing  our  national  strength. 

Closely  paralleling  the  Importance  of  the 
tusk  of  buUdOng  a  powerful  military  aatab- 
Uahmant  to  fnraafall  tfcreau  to  our  wptjoti*! 
sectsrity.  is  that  at  bulktli^  a  sound  economy 
to  combat  tiireats  to  our  economc  security. 

Thoaa  who  are  able  to  contribute  to  the 
acttial  atrengthening  of  oar  economy  may 
well  feel  that  they  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  sons  at  the  front  in  the 
war  against  Conununiat  OMiraaslan. 

In  this  effort  it  is  not  —«««*[*«  ttiM  we 
•trtve  to  keep  our  economy  stooag  and  stable 
the  years  of  the  defense  program 
It  is  highly  important  that  we  build 
the  foundation  now  for  a  continued  healthy 
economy  after  the  security  of  oux  Nation  is 
assured. 

In  the  fight  to  preserve  a  stable  economy, 
the  banking  industry  holds  a  front  line  poal. 
tk>n.  As  the  principal  suppliers  ot  credit, 
the  hanking  industry  has  a  grave  respon- 
sibili^  to  shape  its  loan  and  investment 
policies  toward  assuring  the  ftnarn«««i  sotmd- 
naaa  of  our  national  economy, 

A  primary  requisite  now  Is  to  hold  un- 
keeanary  boRowing  to  a  mtntTnum  as  the 
iMtfOBS  eOOrt  broadens — and  it  is  orpAnHtng 
rapidly  now — the  volimie  of  bank  loans 
needed  for  dtf ense  uses  may  be  frumrtad  to 
rise.  It  is  essential  that  otir  dtfanaa  In- 
dustries be  prtjvided  with  the  necessary  cap- 
ital. But  as  defense  loans  Increase,  loans 
for  leas  esaantial  civilian  purpoaas  miist  be 
reduced  tf  we  are  to  avoid  the  inflationary 
consequences  of  an  overexpansion  of  bank 
credit. 

Tou  are  no  doubt  aware  that  total  bank 
loans  tn  the  12  months  ended  Jtme  30  showed 
the  largest  increase  ever  recorded  for  a  com- 
parable period — an  tnereaae  ot  tia.OOC.OOO.- 
000  in  a  sln^e  year.  Sana  at  tbla  borrowing 
"~-  laateally  of  a  speculative  nature. 

experience  has  demonstrated,  when 
are  rising  and  btalness  profits  are  high 
Hurt  Is  often  a  tendency  to  afsstuas  that 
those  trends  will  continue.  Both  borTOwen 
and  lenders  art  inclined  to  evahiata  tba : 
profits  as  if  they  are  more  or  lass 
tnidar  such  conditions,  nearly  everyone 
vanti  to  borrow  money  in  oxler  to  buy  aome- 
ttttng.  )mUd  aosnttttac  or  expand  his  busi- 
Baas.  TUs  human  tandency  has  tindoubted- 
ly  been  responsible  for  s  substantial  part  of 
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tha  great  kian  eipansion  of  the  past  year. 
Wkaa  avcryme  has  the  isge  to  barrow,  tbara 
is  pgofcaMy  more  than  usiua  danger  that  bad 
loana  wtU  get  into  bank  portfolios,  since 
lenders  are  likewise  affected  to  soooe  extent 
by  the  same  overoptimtsm. 

The  buying  boom  of  the  past  year  has 
brought  new  probteaos  in  appraiatng  the 
souzKlness  of  loan  collateral.  Thla  rssponil- 
blUty  ot  the  *^"'***c  system  is  made  much 
more  dUfteult  thla  f«ar  by  the  many  uncer- 
talntiaa  In  the  piaaant  busiiMas  outlook.  The 
tpoEJUet  between  rteflatlfmary  factors  in  aome 
parts  of  the  civilian  economy,  and  inflation- 
ary forces  arising  from  the  defense  program, 
creates  an  unusiisl  variety  of  risks.  Inven- 
tory ktasea  may  be  suffered  by  some  busi- 
nsaaaa.  atoats  damand  has  suddenly  fallen 
off  or  priees  have  dropped  sharply,  while 
,otber  builnsaaea  may  reap  untasual  proflta. 
Under  such  circumstancaa.  an  unusually 
earful  selection  of  loana  and  a  diverslfica- 
tkm  ot  rtsks  is  clearly  caUed  for. 

The  responsibility  of  bank  supervisors  Is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  t>ank  capital  in 
relation  to  risk  assets  is  Iowa  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  past  two  deeadea.  The 
proportion  at  capital  accounts  to  rlak  aasets 
last  Dfcemher  30.  for  all  Insured  cmiiMtaiUal 
twnka.  averaged  1am  tbam  11  percent.  This 
compares  with  a  piewai  flgaca  at  over  17  per- 
cent in  1939. 

I  have  spoken  ot  some  of  the  increasing 
re^K>nsibilltles  which  are  falling  on  the 
banking  system  in  assuring  the  effective 
fiinctlonlng  of  our  great  defense  effort.  Tou. 
as  bank  soparvtaors.  can  do  much  to 
to  the  many  ba^bws  with  whom  yo« 
in  contact  the  vital  iasipartance  ot  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  effort.  Moreover,  you  can 
point  out  to  them  how  they,  by  acceptitig 
their  reaponsibilltiefi,  not  ony  hsve  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  Nation  tmt  at  the  same 
time  have  unusual  opporttmities  for 
strengthening  the  future  security  of  their 
own  hriHrtg  institutions. 

The  preeent  financial  ^tuatioo  offers  an 
OH^ortunity  seldom  equaled  for  improving 
a  back's  loan  position. 

Secondly,  conditions  have  become  more 
favorable  for  building  up  bank  capital,  both 
through  retention  of  tm'ngT  and  through 
sale  of  capital  stock.  Bank  operations  re- 
cently tiave  profited  from  the  high  demand 
for  loans,  and  banks  generally  are  now  in  a 
very  favorable  position  for  building  up  capi- 
tal fOBda.  Gross  aamlnga  of  aUtnaved  com - 
■isrtlal  banks  have  been  «M«t.»>i*wy  «ince  1938. 
They  amounted  to  over  8  percent  of  capital 
accounts  last  year,  a  figure  exceeded  oatf 
during  the  war  years. 

Capital  accounts  have,  in  fact,  been  ex- 
panding steadily  since  before  the  war,  but 
the  increase  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise 
in  risk  swats.  Laat  year,  capital  accovints 
of  insorad  eoaHaaMlal  banks  Increaaed  by 
•632.000.000.  tka  aa^  part  caaali«  trom 
to  aorphiB.  But  nsk  aaaets  tn  the 
oae  by  more  than  gll.000,000.- 
000. 

Deposit  insurance  ahould  not  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  adequate  capital.  The 
fact  that  the  present  low  capital  raUo  is  close 
to  those  at  the  top  of  two  major  speculative 
credit  booms  should  warn  the  hanking  sy«. 
tern  of  the  need  for  rebtiilding  capital 
accotints. 

A  third  opportunity  for  banks  <today  lies 
In  the  tietter  prospect  of  encouraging  sav- 
ings during  this  period  of  full  ani^oyment 
and  high  incomes.  Department  of  Com- 
merce estiaiates  indicate  that  personal  sav- 
ings in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  in- 
creaaed  by  a  greater  amount  than*  In  any 
quarter  since  1945.  While  this  may  have 
reflected  an  unusual  situation,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  savings  are  easier  to  accumulate 
today  than  they  are  likely  to  be  in  more 
normal  times. 

Our  defense  bond  campaign  this  fall. 
with  Its  Nation-wide  advertising  pro- 
gram, is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  people 


savings  conscious.  Otir  objective,  as  you 
know,  has  been  not  merely  to  sell  savings 
bonds,  but  to  promote  the  habit  of  thrift, 
"nje  tremendous  increase  in  all  forms  of  per- 
sonal savings  during  the  past  10  years,  I  tie- 
lleve.  has  refiected  in  part  the  sffectiveneas 
of  this  program. 

In  our  preeent  campaign,  we  are  strensing 
the  fact  that  a  period  of  high  economic  ac- 
tivity like  this,  when  Incomes  are  high  and 
nearly  everyone  has  a  Job.  preseuu  a  golden 
opporttmlty  to  every  individual  to  accumu- 
late a  tinanciaJ  reserve 

The  development  of  a  habit  of  systematic 
saving  contributes  to  economic  stabUity  in 
both  booms  and  recessions. 

There  Is  one  other  matter  in  which  banks 
might  well  take  better  advantage  of  their 
preeent  opportunities.  That  ts  In  developing 
a  batter  trained  personnel.  To  raise  the  lerel 
of  undCTStanrtlng  of  bankmg  and  financial 
matters  among  hank  employees.  I  t>elieTe, 
would  not  only  be  worth  money  to  the  in- 
dividual bank,  but  would  benefit  the  entire 
hanking  Industry. 

Bank  supervisors  can  have  considerable  in- 
fluence toward  such  Improvement.  Excellent 
work  is  being  done  today  In  providing  ad- 
vanced training  by  such  Institutions  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  the  Rutgers 
C^raduate  School  of  Bauk.ng.  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Banking,  the  Pacific 
School  of  Banking,  as  well  as  by  various 
others.  An  Increase  'n  demand  for  such  fa- 
cilities would  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  many 
more  schools  throughout  the  country  de- 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  bank 
eanployees. 

Modern  day  banking  caJls  for  a  working 
knowledge  of  many  aspects  of  jpaonomics  as 
well  as  finance  and  business.  Probably  no 
one  problem  is  giving  our  bankers  more 
concern  today  than  the  related  problems  of 
inflation  and  deflation,  psrticularly  in  Ttcw 
of  their  importance  tn  bankers'  decieiions  on 
Investment  and  loan  programs. 

For  Instance,  today,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
read  in  the  papers  that  commodity  prices 
have  fallen:  that  warehouses  are  btilging 
with  inventories:  that  retail  buying  has 
fallen  off:  that  stores  are  having  dilflculty 
moving  their  stocks;  that  lack  of  demand  has 
caused  cutbacks  in  constimer  goods  pro- 
duction: and  that  these  and  other  indica- 
tions point  to  a  deflationary  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  su-e  warned  that  the 
situation  is  actually  inflationary,  and  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  look  ahead  to 
staortagas  of  consumer  goods  when  the  de- 
fense program  gets  fully  under  way. 

aurprlslng  thing  is  that  both  of  these 
are  largely  true.  When  con- 
sumers and  distributors  over-bought  last 
fall  and  early  this  year,  in  fear  of  imminent 
staortaces,  they  overlooked  two  important 
things:  the  length  of  the  tooling-up  period 
required  for  defense  production,  and  the 
Immatiae  productive  power  of  American  fac- 
torlaa.  The  prices  that  were  forced  too  high 
are  now  betiig  adjusted,  and  the  goods  that 
were  bought  In  excess  of  ncieds  are  t>elng 
digested,  while  consumer  buying  lags. 

But  the  underlying  inflationary  forces  are 
already  making  themselves  felt.  Despite  all 
the  talk  about  current  deflationary  pres- 
sures, the  broad  wholesale  price  Index  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor — made 
up  of  nearly  900  commodities — has  declined 
no  more  than  4  percent  from  Its  extreme 
j)eak,  and  h.is  shown  practically  no  further 
decline  since  July.  Very  definite  and  poai« 
live  infiiitloniu-y  forces  account  for  this  firm* 
ness  in  the  price  index. 

Personal  inccme  is  steadily  rising.  whUa 
the  production  of  civilian  goods,  to  ba 
bought  with  this  income,  is  affected  by  in- 
creasing restrictions  on  the  use  of  critical 
materials  needed  for  defense.  Rapidly  ex* 
panding  Aetemte  expendlt^Jtres  have  shifted 
the  Federal  budget  heavily  to  the  deficit  dda, 
even  on  a  cash  baals.  Bank  credit,  after 
leveling  out  for  several  months,  has 
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started  to  expand.  Buatneai  loaas.  reml  «•- 
tMt  loaaa,  ftDdotb«r  touwar  wcUy  rcport- 
tn  Komt  «««ln.  bav*  alt 
iteord  bi||&  IWBls. 
Hm  tOtet  of  Umw  |ii— wuw  OB  prtoM  and 
be  IMM  tawk  for  a  Uim. 
^Ula  pcMCBt  namm  gnppUaa  of 
varkius  consutno  goodj  are  being  liquidated. 
Bat  tb*  most  lotenxlTe  pbaat  of  our  rearma- 
maat  atfort  U«s  abead  of  ui.  In  the  coming 
nooQta  «•  will  tnerttabljr  see  an  increaainc 
impact  of  mUttary  {»«d\aetlOD  on  the  dTilian 
lituatloa  m  vbicb  tnfiation 
Und«r  tfa*  MMlaf  rcrenue  tax 
la«a.  not  including  tb«  tax  blU  being  con- 
MiamrmA  by  tbe  Oopgreai.  a  budget  deficit  of 
about  9l1i.0O0JKOJ00O  U  indicated  for  the 
coTTHit  fiscal  year.  In  t^e  foUovtng  year, 
wltb  etirrant  tax  ratat,  tb«  dcAdt  may  b« 
tvioa  tbia ftpga.ar  mora,  under  tb«  preaant 

A  OovemaMat  deAett«  of  eouiw.  tntw'*^ 
that  asoMB  fonda  arc  being  atfdcd  to  tba 

If  the  Individual  funds 
it.  prteaa  will  be  bid  up.  and  another 
rouad  ot  inflatton  will  get  under  way.  If 
tba  mooay  is  sa^cd.  price  advances  may  be 
forastatlad.  and  the  funds  will  be  available 
for  a|«ading  later  awmc  a  more  extended 
pMlod. 

During  this  dafaaae  amarfaocy.  w«  can  do 
modk  toward  maintaining  aoond  and  rtabla 
ooodltioDs  by  avoiding  tba  many  potential 
aour^cs  of  inflation  in  tba  civilian  economy. 
la  tba  eSorta  ot  your  organisation  to  main- 
tain a  K>und  hanlrim  ifstain.  I  know  you  will 
keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  various 
opvMlODS  of  State  banks  in  the  economic 
walfava  of  this  country. 

X  luow  tbat  you  will  take  advantage  of  the 
many  opportimitiaa  yo«  have  for  bringing 
•kDUt  a  better  uadarrtanding  of  the  role 
that  tanking  and  bankars  can  play  in  o\ir 
grast  deCani  etfort.  When  people  through- 
out the  IVatlon  share  in  a  united  eSort  to> 
asrd  a  coenmon  goal,  past  experience  tells  vm 
Uiat  the  goal  will  be  reached.  In  this  light, 
we  have  every  reason  to  look  forward  with 
to  Mwean  ta  maintaining  a  sta- 
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Oar  Fature  MiliUry  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or   CONWECTMTUT 

Of  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  12.  1951 

Mr  McMAHON.  Mr  President.  I 
Uk  urianimou-s  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'Threat  and  Promise." 
published  in  the  Christian  Century, 
under  date  of  October  3.  1951. 

There  being  no  obiecuon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prirted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Threat  anb  Pto^iaa 
On  September  le  Senator  Bi».ikn  UcMahos 
delivered  a  speech  which  va«  by  all  odds  the 
most  Important  so  l<ir  mode  dunng  thiM  ses- 
sion of  Congree*.'  It  wu  Important  not  only 
becHUse  of  what  it  contalaetj  but  equally  be- 
cause ol'  what  lay  behind  It  For  Senator 
UlMakon  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gTeR&loijAl  Committee  on  Av  mlc  Energy. 
As  such    he  undoubtcdiy  knu*s  mere  about 

'  A  coudeusatlon  of  Senator  McltAHON'9 
speech  »U!  be  publisLed  next  week  in  the 
Ch|^tiau  Ceatury. 


the  actual  siate  of  the  present  atomic-arms 
raoa  than  any  other  Member  ot  Congren. 
Bto  ^mech  was  a  carefully  prepared  addreas 
which.  It  can  ba  acsumad.  had  baan  checked 
by  the  Atomic  Snargy  OoauBlHkni.  In  It  he 
made  a  Mrlca  of  cbaUangtac  propoeals  re- 
rcfardlng  future  milttary  policy.  Tet  his 
speech  haa  received  sxirprlalngly  little  atten- 
tion from  Congreet,  from  the  prew.  or  from 
the  American  people. 

Senator  McMabon's  speech  followed  sev- 
eral weak*  of  flamboyant  announcements  re- 
garding America's  poasesslon  of  new  and  rev- 
olutionary weapons.  Beginning  with  Presi- 
dent Trxunan's  reference  at  San  Francisco, 
one  Senator  and  Representative  after  an- 
other bad  taken  up  the  refrain  that  the 
United  States  now  has  fantastic  means  of 
dealing  death  and  destruction  to  any  enemy. 
WbsUMr  the  purpoae  was  to  scare  the  Rus- 
ataaa  or  to  reassxire  our  European  allies  or 
just  help  pass  a  •60.000.000.000  defense  ap- 
propriation blU,  we  don't  know.  Evidently, 
however,  the  AEC  and  the  Armed  Forces  had 
become  embarrassed  by  this  loose  talk.  As- 
sertions that  this  country  has  fantastic 
weapons  which,  in  the  words  of  Senator 
CMaMONrr.  can  "conquer  the  atmosphere, " 
sounded  too  much  like  the  sort  of  thing  Hit- 
ler used  to  indulge  in.  The  men  who  might 
b"  called  on  to  make  good  on  the  tall  talk 
wanted  a  more  responsible  report  to  the 
Nation. 

I 

So  Senator  McMahon  stepped  Into  the 
picture.  He  told  the  Senate — and  the 
world — some  of  the  real  facts,  not  In  terms 
of  a  Buck  Rogers  fantasy  but  in  a  sober 
summarization  of  the  stage  now  reached  In 
atomic  weapons  production.  With  that  as 
a  base  from  which  to  di-aw  conclusions,  he 
woat  ahead  to  propose,  as  within  the  scope 
of  Immediate  possibility,  a  drastic.  Indeed  a 
fundankental.  revision  in  the  military  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

According  to  Senator  McMahon,  the  ABC 
U  now  reaching  mass  production  of  atomic 
weapons.  Rus&ia  Is  employing  more  persons 
In  this  field  than  we  are.  and  has  atomic 
power  capable  of  bombing  from  30  to  30 
American  cities.  But  we  can  now  produce 
atomic  bombs  "numbered  In  tho\isands  or 
tens  of  thousands."  We  can  make  an  atomic 
weapon  "at  a  cost  of  t20  or  gSO"  with  the 
same  explosive  force  "which  costs  literally 
thousands  of  dollars  to  produce  by  ordinary 
means."  We  can  blast  an  enemy  In  a  single 
day  with  as  much  destruction  as  fell  on 
Oarmany  during  the  entire  6  years  of  World 
War  n.  We  can  mal:e  inconceivably  destruc- 
tive bombs  "at  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
tank."  By  shifting  our  military  policy  to 
mass  production  of  these  now  available 
atomic  weapons  and.  instead  of  drafting 
mass  armies,  training  the  specialised  forces 
required  to  use  such  weapons,  we  can  save 
from  §30.000.000,000  to  MO.000.000.000  a  year 
on  our  defense  budget  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  greater  military  strength. 

What  this  undoubtedly  means  is  that  the 
problem  of  manufacturing  breeding  plies  of 
fissionable  material  has  been  solved.  Read- 
ers of  the  Christian  Century  will  remember 
bow  the  atomic  scientists.  Squires  and 
Daniel,  who  contributed  a  series  of  articles 
published  In  May  and  June  liH9,  told  how, 
If  the  theoretical  possibility  of  such  breed- 
ing was  ever  realized,  our  atomic  plants 
could  go  on  Indefinitely  using  uranlum- 
plutonmm  energy  without  diminishing  the 
available  supply.  The  McMabom  speech  can 
only  mean  that  the  AEC  baa  now  reached 
this  goal. 

Suc-h  attention  as  Congress  and  the  prasa 
have  given  to  Senator  McMaaoM's  speecb 
has  centtred  largely  on  his  proposals  for  a 
new  military  spending  policy— appropriate 
»6.000.000.000  instead  of  the  present  •l.OCO- 
000.000  a  year  for  atomic  weapon  production 


in  order  to  save  $30,000,000,000  or  MO.O0O.- 
000,000  on  the  over-sll  defense  btidget.  Tliat 
U  nattiral.  for  this  year^  defense  approftl- 
ations  have  warned  every  thoughtful  cltliisa 
how  rapidly  military  demands  are  carrying 
the  Nation  toward  financial  n^n.  Last  y(ar 
the  regular  defense  budget  was  for  135.1 
000.000.  and  that  seemed  a 
amount.  This  year  It  Is  for  »«0.000.003.i 
and  that  does  not  include  supplemez 
Items  which  will  bring  the  total  to  at  Ic 
$7S,000.0C0.C00.  Next  year.  It  is  gener 
predicted  In  Washington,  the  defenfc  aj 
prlation  will  go  above  tlOO.OOCOOO.COO. 
the  rare  we  are  moving,"  Senator  McMai 
told  the  Senate.  "I  can  see  ahead  only 
ultimate  destinations:  military  safety  at 
price  of  economic  disaster  or  economic  saf^ 
at  the  price  of  military  disaster. 


The    Senate's    reaction    to    the    McMal 
speech  has  been  about  what  might  be 

'  pected.  Knowing  the  truth  of  the 
warning,  yet  feeling  unable  to  do  any 
about  It  under  present  world  condltlotis. 
Senators  have  asked  the  Pentagon.  Can  tftie 
McMahon  promise  of  Increased  military  $e- 
curlty  at  half  the  present  coat  be  relied  oki? 
No  answer  has  come  as  yet.  When  an  ^a- 
swer  does  conM  we  expect  that  it  will  eitlier 
deny  the  effectiveness  of  the  propoaed  atoi$lo 
defense  or  will  take  refuge  In  an  allaijid. 
need  for  secrecy  which  will  keep  the  facta 
from  the  public.  For  if  the  McMahon  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  atomic  weapon  pto- 
ductlon  should  be  admitted  to  be  coriejct. 
the  Pentagon  would  thereby  (1)  cut  Its^f 
on  from  half  its  present  funds:  (2)  leave 
hundreds  of  high-ranking  office^  wlthcait 
Jobs;  and  (3)  admit  that  It  must  change  1^ 
entire  conception  of  a  defense  program 
which  it  is  now  raising  and  training  deft 
forces. 

However,  the  proposal  to  swing  into 

I  production  of  atomic  weapons  was  only  hi 
the  McMahon  speech.  And  the  shockltig 
fact  is  that  nobody  seems  to  be  paying  mufeb 
attention  to  the  other  half.  The-^rst  hilf 
contained  a  threat  of  atomic  destructlbn 
awaiting  any  attacker — at  a  bargain  priee. 
This  at  least  won  a  play  in  the  press.  Tbe 
second  half  held  out  a  promise — general  dis- 
armament and  an  asstirlng  security  at  the 
price  of  careful  diplomacy  and  a  rise  to  a 
higher  level  of  International  cooperatkki. 
The  threat  has  registered;  the  promise  la  In 
danger  of  being  loet  to  view.  [ 

Senator  McMahom's  promise,  we  take  |k. 
is  In  large  measure  a  reaction  to  our  recent 
diplomacy.  It  Is  based  on  his  belief  tUat 
piling  up  force  is  not  enough;  that  the  extcfi- 
sion  of  military  alliances  gives  no  assura 
for  the  future.  It  does  not  challenge 
assumptions  of  "military  security."  Sena^ 
McMahon  Is  no  pacifist;  he  Is  working  wit 
the  limitations  imposed  by  a  public  opinii: 
which  demands  military  security.  But 
does  not  see  that  security  In  terms  of 
last  war.  He  sees  it  within  an  entirely  n^ 
framework — the  framework  of  the  atot 
age — and  he  believes  that  with  It  th^ 
should  go  hand  tn  hand  an  alternative 
International  accommodation  and 
He  believes  that  it  U  time  to  strip  the 
munlsts,  with  their  phony  Stockholm 
peal,  of  the  immense  propaganda  advant 
they  enjoy  in  appearing  as  the  devotees 
peace. 

So  in  the  second  half  of  his  speech  Senatbr 
McMahon  renewed  the  proposals  be  matfe 
In  the  Senate  resolution  he  Introduced  In 
the  previous  session  of  Congreta.  Posh  taa 
production  of  atomic  weapoosT    Tea;  at  ^ix 

\  tlmea  the  present  pace.  But  at  the  saihe 
tbae  send  the  United  States  delegaUon  ko 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  opens  at  Paris  tn  November,  undler 
instructions  to  stop  the  mad  arnvs  race  ^y 
speeding  agreement  upon  effective  and  en- 
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forreabia 

•ODvcntAaBal 

sta.  and  atomic 
this  with  a  laiimlai  tb^  tt 
and  when  this  disarmament  is  attatnad.  «• 
wfll  "make  available  to  tbe  United  Ratloea 
•  •  •  a  substantui  portion  at  all  money 
aaved  for  a  period  of  5  years  •  •  •  jfarj 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy,  tech- 
nical aasistanoe  to  underdeveloped  areas,  and 
general  ceooomic  aid  and  aasistanoe  to  all 
war-ravaged  ooantrtos." 

There  la  nothing  here  about  tbe  United 
States  going  to  Parts  to  inaiat  oo  sticking 
to  the  outdated  Barucb  plan  for  atOBOlc  ood- 
trol.  What  tbe  Mdfabon  proponU  calls  for 
is  a  new  start  tnmt  tht  gniand  op.  It 
vovld  combine  eonTentfcmal  atyi  at/Mrto 
I  in  one  dlaacmamant  plan,     tt  ^ 

tnmpt  irtton  and  control  as  a  sign  that  tbe 
Biamlin  is  really  ready  to  negotiate.  It 
would  count  on  rallying  the  support  of  an 
our  allies,  who  now  view  the  dipiomacy  and 
armament  policies  of  tbls  country  with  much 
misgiving. 
A  year  ago.  tbe  original  McMabon  propoeal 
derided  as  fantastic.  There  is  nothing 
fantastic  abotit  this.  Its  steps  are  clearer 
tbaa  anything  coming  out  of  t|>e  Pentagon. 
tha  8Mta  Department  or  tbe  White  HoiMe 
ttiaae  days.    Here  they  are  in  anmaiary: 

1.  Develop  tbe  atoml-  arms  of  tbe  United 
States  to  the  mazlmujn  of  their  power. 

2.  Save  the  Nation  from  financial  catas- 
trophe by  jtinking  or  redtidng  to  a  mini- 

and  trainiog  sinslafiaBtf  larese  for  itnwitr 


AdirrHes   of  tbe   E)  Kabir  Cfaanters,  of 
Cedar  Rapidt.  Iowa 


3  Free  the  Amrertaan  way  of  life  from  tbe 
proapaet  ot  htkog  tbrotUed  by  tbe  tyranny  of 
a  garriaon  autc. 

4.  OOlH'  tbe  world  genuine,  indtasive  dis- 
armament. 

5.  Hold  out  the  promise  to  all  the  world, 
tf  this  genuine,  latematipnally  Inspcctad 
and  certified  dlaanBM*BBt  becomes  a  reality, 
of  cousftiuctive  help  to  end  human  want  mi 
a  aeate  never  before  known. 

-  m 

Senator  McMabok  has  made  bis  speech. 
He  has  introduced  in  tbe  Senate  bia  resolu- 
tion to  give  it  substance.  RepreaenUUva 
Caxi,  T.  OtTXBAM.  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
chairm.  n  of  tbe  Joint  Atomle  Baacgy  Oom- 
mlttee,  has  introdtwed  tbe  saaae  reootutlon 
in  the  House.  Tbe  quaatkxi  now  tip  to  tba 
American  people  is  this:  Shall  this  be  sllowed 
to  sink  into  obscurtty  and  be  forgotten? 
Only  desultory  interest  was  shown  in  tbe 
McMabon  proposal  ot  a  year  ago.  Now.  how- 
ever,  the  Nation  Is  mtacb  farther  along  tbe 
road  to  a  financial  crash  or  world  war  HL 
Is  there  not  enough  modral  energy  within  the 
Nation  to  aee  that  this  year  the  McMahon 
proposal  is  not  stabbed  to  death  tn  the  Penta- 
gon cr  smothered  in  the  commltteea  of  Con- 
graai? 

Here,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  a  moment  at  which 
the  Christian  ^tvdimca  ot  America  sbotild 
go  into  action.  Let  tbaai  bagln  by  wrttlng  to 
Senator  McMaboit  (Senata  Ofltoe  BulUUng. 
Waahlngton.  D.  C.)  for  the  full  text  of  his 
speech.  Study  and  discuss  it  in  local  groups. 
Find  out  wh«e  the  otbcr  Senators  and  Rep- 
atatlvea  staul  «•  it.  Keep  after  thai 
radio  commentators,  fortims, 
dubs  and  the  like  until  they  give  it  aerknia 
oonaideration  on  lu  merits.  Press  (or  in- 
structions iotApe  United  SUtes  delegation 
soon  to  leave  XOr  Paris  which  will  make  ac- 
ceptance by  the  U.  N.  Assembly  a  top  item 
on  the  Amnrican  participation.  If  met  with 
a  brush-off  now.  start  pushing  for  acUon  by 
tbe  platform  committaea  at  next  year's  na- 
tkmal  party  oonvanttons. 

Senator  llrMaMOg  baa  given  the  church- 
men of  America  a  new  chance  and  method 
by  which  to  do  something  positive  fcr  peace. 
Lef^  not  miss  it. 
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or  lowa 

IN  THE  SSNATC  OF  THE  UIOTBD  STATES 

Fridaw,  October  12. 1951 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presl- 
deat.  over  the  country  Tarious  organi- 
zadoQs  &re  rendateg  noselfish.  patri- 
oCie  aerrioe.  One  such  group  in  my 
hooK  town  is  an  arg&nizaticm  called  tbe 
E!  Kahir  Chanters,  an  orvuuaation  of 
businessmen,  insurance  men.  fanners, 
mechanics,  and  others  who  belong  to  El 
Kahir  Shrine,  and  who  sing  because  they 
enjoy  it.  They  spend  most  of  their  time 
going  to  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
to  entertain  those  who  cannot  get  out 

A  little  story  was  written  about  their 
actlTides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  together  with  an  editorial  about 
what  they  are  doing,  published  recently 
in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edttuilal 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoaa.  as  foDows: 

TBx  El  Kahii  CBasmaa.  or  Cnsaa  Rapids, 
Icrwa 

Tbe  Shrine  Chanters  of  B  Kahir  Temple. 
AAONMS.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  were  organ- 
iaed  during  the  stmuner  of  1IM8.  They  were 
formed  to  sing  for  tbe  various  functions  of 
Bl  Kahir  Temple.  Tbe  group  is  made  up  ot 
baatneaamen.  ptofesalonal  men.  Itankerjt,  in- 
surance men.  farmers,  mechanlca.  and  otber 
vocations.  Some  of  the  30  "fin^wT  tttonm 
come  from  as  far  as  35  miles  away  for  con- 
certs and  weekly  practice  sessions. 
'  As  tba  object  of  tbe  Natkmal  Shrine  organ- 
laatlaD  is  to  belp  others  less  fortunate  than 
tbcmaatvaa  **»»»*c*'  tbe  medium  of  thdr 
cilpplBd  ebUdren'B  hospitals,  so  the  EI  Kahir 
Cbantars  bellevr  tbat  they  can  help  others 
by  tbeir  staging.  Tbey  started  by  slicing 
at  a  Christmas  program  at  the  Iowa  School 
for  tbe  Blind  at  Vinton.  Iowa,  during  ttie 
Christmas  seaaoo  of  IdtB.  This  has  become 
an  annual  affair.  Tbeae  diUdren.  hampered 
is  tbey  are  by  th»  lack  of  eycslgbt.  most 
get  their  entertainment  from  their  bearing. 
That  the  chanters  were  successful  may  t>e 
attested  l>y  excerpts  from  two  letters  received 
by  Noble  Orville  Rennle,  the  chanters'  direc- 
tor, from  Mr.  D  W.  Overbeay.  supertntendcnt 
of  tbe  school.  He  writea.  "Tbe  children  are 
still  talking  about  the  rmenant  mtislc  pro- 
gram whkii  you  and  your  chanters  pre- 
sented." and  "We  want  you  to  know  how 
very  much  we  appreciated  the  excellent  con- 
cert which  yotir  fine  chanters  presented. 
This,  as  you  know.  Is  one  of  tbe  real  high 
U^to  of  our  setoool  and  la  an  erent  erery  one 
of  our  boys  and  girk  looks  forward  to." 

The  same  season  tbe  chanters  also  sang 
for  the  Qu  istmaa  pdrogram  at  the  State 
Tubercoloali  Sanatorium  at  Oakdale,  Iowa. 
This  baa  also  become  an  annual  concert  for 
tlie  group.  Another  letter,  this  time  from 
Dr.  W.  M.  Spear,  superintendent.  '"Hie 
patients  at  Oakdale  feel  very  indebted  to 
yottr  group  for  tbe  fine  program.  •  •  • 
We  reaUae  that  to  make  such  a  trip  In  yotir 
full  dreea.  and  e^)cclally  in  such  inclement 
weather,  was  not  easy.  We  know  that  you 
are  all  btisy  men  and  It  was  a  sacrifice  of 
time  to  fill  this  engagement." 


Tba  cbantars  bave  also  vtsited  the  Cbil- 
dren's  Hospital  at  Iowa  CUy.  Iowa,  and  dur- 
ing tbe  Wattanai  Artec  convention  in  Chi- 
cago tn  IMS  tbey  sang  at  the  Shrlners'  Eos- 
pttal  at  Oak  Park.  m. 

Tbls  year.  April  3.  195 1.  the  group  Jour- 
neyed to  Toledo.  Iowa,  to  the  State  juvenile 
home.  These  children  are  from  broken 
homes  and  appredatiwe  of  e\-er>'-thing  d(me 
for  tbcm.  Wltb  a  latter  from  the  superin- 
tendent came  some  ao  letters  from  the  chil- 
dren of  the  s<^iooL  These  were  explained 
by  tbe  aoperintendent  as  foUows  "Out  of  a 
dear  skr.  and  with  no  suggestions  from  any- 
one. I  received  a  large  number  of  leiters 
written  to  me  or  to  the  chanters  from  the 
gills  and  boys  in  tha  various  cottages.  lam 
sending  tbam  to  you  In  the  rough',  they  are 
)tBt  as  tbey  came  to  me  from  the  riilldren. 
tbey  have  not  l>een  corrected  or  rewritten 
on  preeentabie  stationery.  These  letters  in 
^nple  language  will  conrey  to  you  and  the 
a  batter  Idea  of  how  much  the 
kHpredatad  your  commg  to  the 
luaauile  laome  and  singing  for  us  '  One  of 
tbase  letters  from  a  little  gul  on  common 
notebook  paper  is  representative.  It  reads 
In  part— "1  am  writing  you  telling  how  much 
I  enjoyed  your  program.  It  was  very  nice. 
I  hope  that  all  of  you  can  come  back.  I 
thought  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  \ery  nicely 
sung.  What  I  Ukad  wm  when  you  Joked 
taa.    X  bope  you  can  come  back.     Tou 


In  additl(»i  to  singing  fcx^  mi&fortunstes, 
the  fhaatWB.  and  tba  Shrine  band  present 
an  snniil  ww  1 1 1  on  Palm  Sunday  after- 
noon tn  Cadar  Ps|i«rts  Car  the  put>nc '  There 
is  no  cbaapK  or  cnHsctitai  at:  this  concert 
wtilch  averages  an  attendance  of  2.500 
people. 

The  chanters  also  participate  In  the  union 
Holy  Week  services  held  by  tbe  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Marlon  Council  of  Churches.  They  have 
sung  during  tbe  last  4  years  at  the  Good 
Friday  aerrleaa.  Bdwin  B.  Zeller.  general 
secretary  of  tbe  TMCA  tn  Cetlar  Rapids, 
writes:  "I  want  to  thank  you  sincerely  for 
tbe  contributlan  the  chanters  made  to  the 
Oood  Prioay  program  of  the  union  Hc»iy 
Week  services.  We  ahaU  point  to  the  Friday 
muate  as  one  of  tbe  hi^  spots  of  the  week's 


Tbe  groop  bae  also  sung  for  Masomc  and 
cbnrob  orgaBlaatkuiB  m  and  around  Oedar 
Tbe  Ifoont  Vernon.  Iowa,  news- 
the  Ha«*»ye-Record.  June  7.  1»51. 
stated  before  a  concert.  "When  the  E!  Kahir 
Shrine  Chanters  present  a  concert  at  Mount 
Tcmon  Mrtbndlst  Church  next  Wednesday. 
tba  local  peopte  will  hear  a  group  of  men 
tram  all  walks  of  life  who  sing  because 
tbey  enjoy  it.  BlnglBg  Is  tbeir  hcbby." 
After  the  concert  tbe  same  people  printed: 
"Many  commnxted  favorably  not  only  upon 
tbe  fine  quality  of  singing  and  directorship 
btit  also  upon  arrangements  and  on  the 
entbtisiasm  of  the  personnel.  It  was  evident 
tbat  tbeae  men  enjoyed  doing  th?  c<Hnbined 
duwal  numbwa  and  were  appreciative  of 
their  Indlvldtial  members  who  appeared." 

Tbe  work  of  tbe  chanters  may  be  Eummed 
ap  by  part  of  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Miiy  5,  1951,  writ- 
ten by  c  staff  member.  A  good  example  of 
the  many  dvlc-nunded  groups  and  organisa- 
tions doing  an  excellent  work  for  others  in 
this  vicinity  is  the  El  Kahir  Chanters.  It  is 
obstous  tbey  go  to  some  sacrifice  to  bring 
good  rtngtng  to  oQtmn.  •  ■  •  yes.  it 
a  little  sacrifice  sometimes  to  bring 
to  others,  but  doesnt  a  thing  like 
that  make  any  sacrifice  worth  while?  The 
chanters  and  groups  like  them  think  so." 

The  chanters  also  appeared  on  the  official 
program  banquet  at  the  Central  States 
mxrlne  Association  held  in  Denver  September 
29,  1951.  and  were  highly  praised  by  all  rep« 
rescntativ^  attending  for  their  fine  work. 
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IFtC'cn  ric  Ce<lAr  lUptcts  (Iov»)   OAartte  of 

.      Tm  El  BUnm  Ot-^irrcKS 

A  footf  •wmi^t  or  tiM  Buny  ctTlc-m!nd«<t 

(kiiD|r  an  exerllcnt 
vMBltf   ts   tbe   El 


90>aMmbpr  rborus   p^yt   an  annual 

!  to  tb*  Stat*  sanatoriuni  »t  Oakda'ie.  th« 

Jitai  lor  cripplc-d  chU<tren   at  Iowa  City. 

8cat«  home  for  Jurenlle«  at  Tol«lc,  and 

•rhool  for  tht  blind  at  VJnton    In 

to  foUUlln^r  many  enga^m«nts  In 

!  about  Cedar  Rapid? 

tfce  rK*ra!ser»,  »rvna#  from  as  far  M 
a«r«T  practie*  faJthfuUr  e-rtry  Mon- 
4^f  alCtit  under  th*  dire>rt!on  of  OrviUe  Ron- 
nie, t(  is  obviotis  ther  gr.  to  som*  lacrlfli-*  to 
brtBff  good  sU^ftui;  to  others  But  member* 
«tU  attest  that  letters  like  those  from  some 
>•  chUdren  at  Toledo  foUowtn^  a  recent  pro- 
grani  there  mate  It  alt  worth  while 

A  T\%'A  from  a  group  like  the  Chanters 
mea^-ia  ciueh  to  the*e  children  and  their  feel- 
ing la  Bummed  up  in  the  letter  of  one  little 
plr!  whjch  read*  in  part  I  am  writing  you 
teUlnc  h(.>w  much  I  enjoyed  your  program. 
llwa*  Tery  nice.  I  hope  that  all  of  tou  can 
oome  b»ct  l  though  the  Lord  e  Pr«V«"  wws 
very  mee!v  rendered.  What  I  liked  was  when 
rc»u  >oked  with  us-  I  hope  you  can  come 
teck.     Tou  are  always  welcome  ' 

Tee.  It  mar  take  a  Utt.e  sacnSce  sometimes 
to  bring  happiness  to  ethers  But  doesn  t  • 
l«n«r  Uk»  that  make  any  tacriUce  worth 
while)    The  Chanters  »nd  groups  like  them 


capped  Week— Statemeat  by  Secretary 
•i  SUte  tad  Otkert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


or 

IH  THE   SKNATE  OP  THB  T7N1T1ED  STATES 

Friday.  October  12.  1951 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President 
October  7  to  13  is  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week.  It  has 
been  so  declared.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous sutements  made  regarding  it.  and  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pruited  in  the  Apptndix  of  the  Rfcord  a 
joint  statement  issued  by  the  Federal 
Associate  Memb€>rs  of  the  President's 
Committee  regarding  thLs  subject,  and 
also  to  have  like«-ise  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  an  extract  from  the 
current  issue  of  the  Alabama  hc^ion- 
naire.  which  is  the  offlcia!  pubhcauon  of 
the  American  Legion  m  Alabama. 

A  short  time  ago  I  insert»'d  m  the  Coh- 
cnssior^.Kt  Recobo  an  extract  from  the 
BirmIn|;h^m  Ne^\s  telling  of  the  winning 
by  two  bl;nd  veterans  in  AUhanr^  of  a 
very  substantial  prize  which  was  given  by 
the  American  Legion  or  some  other  or- 
Kanizatjon.  which  I  belu-ve  waa  spon- 
sored  by  the  American  Legion.  In  letters 
they  told  of  the  manxu-r  in  which  they 
had  overcome  their  piiystcal  handicaps; 
and  In  thL"?  issue  of  the  Aiat>ama  Letfiou- 
aire  thoj^?  letters  are  printed 

One  of  the  veterans,  Charles  Boswell, 
was  at  one  time  an  outstandm?  football 
star  on  the  University  of  Alabama  foot- 
ban  team.    He  la»t  the  sight  of  both  his 


eyes  during  the  war.  He  tells  his  story 
of  rehabiluaUcn.  He  I*«s  been,  since  he 
lost  his  sight,  the  blind  golf  champion  of 
the  United  States  He  plays  an  excellent 
golf  game,  even  though  he  has  no  sight 
mhatsoevcr. 

I  think  the  story  of  these  two  boys, 
Charles  A  Boswell  and  Lewis  A.  Moore. 
constitiit<^s  one  of  ^e  most  inspiring 
things  I  have  ever  read. 

F^o^  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  ak»g  with  the 
joint  statement  to  which  I  referred  with 
reference  to  National  Employ  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  Week,  these  letters 
be  prmted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

Jon>rr  STATntxirr,  IMl 

The  seventh  annual  otmrvance  of  National 
Kmpjoy  the  Physically  Bandlcapped  Week. 
Octot>er  7-13.  should  be  a  period  of  thought- 
ful reflecuon  for  all  thoee  coooemed  with 
manpower  Government,  indtietry.  and  bual- 
ness  have  mad«  great  pi'Cigieaa  ttiMW  past  7 
years  In  placing  haixHcapped  workers  on 
jobe  suited  to  their  abUUles.  Otir  paat  suc- 
cesses should  point  the  way  for  even  greater 
use  of  handicapped  workers  In  the  dUBcult 
months  and  year*  that  lie  ahead. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments, 
through  the  employment  service  and  the  r«- 
hahlUtatlon  {»ograms  for  veterans  and  dvU- 
ians.  have  in  the  past  provided  the  frame- 
wo-k  within  which  employers  could  seek  and 
find  qualified  haatftaq^ad  workers.  As  an 
caployer  the  GovemmaDt  Itself  has  made 
real  and  effective  efforts  to  flU  avaUable  jobs 
with  people  with  dlsabiilties.  Including  a 
great  many  disabled  veterans. 

This  u  not  an  academic  matter— not  In  an 
economy  geared  to  the  present  defense  mo- 
bilization reqtUrements.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  have  called  for  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  handicapped  workers  and  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  training  of  thoee  who 
are  not  now  in  the  labor  force.  The  gover- 
ncra  of  otir  States  and  Territories  and  the 
mayors  of  oiu  cities  liave  enlisted  the  inter- 
est of  clTliian  leaders  in  this  year-round 
program. 

As  Federal  associate  members  of  the  Ptcal- 
denfs  Committee  we  promise  additional  ef- 
forts on  our  own  part  to  increase  the  use  of 
qualified  handicapped  workers  In  the  Govern- 
ment. We  ask  all  our  cotintrymen,  particu- 
larly btulness  and  profeaaional  men,  to  in- 
fOTm  themselves  better  on  this  subject  so 
that  they  too  may  benefit  from  employing 
the  handicapped.  Truly,  America  needs  all 
of  us. 

Dean  Acheson.  Secretary  of  SUte;  John 
W.  Snyder.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  Secretary  of  Defense; 
CharlM  T.  Brannan.  Staetary  of  Agrl- 
culttire;  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  Uatirlce  J.  Tobin.  Secre- 
tary <rf  Labor:  Oscar  R.  gwlng.  Federal 
Security  Administrator;  Robert  Bam- 
speck.  Cbairman.  United  States  avll 
Service  Commlaslon;  Carl  R.  Oray,  Jr., 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs; 
Jack  O-  Gorrle.  Chairman,  National 
Sectaity  Resources  Beard. 

{From  the  Alabama  Legtonnalra) 
How  I  Onocaia  Mr  Pbtsical  Rakiucap 
Charles  A.  Boswell.  Birmingham,  and 
I  ewta  A  Ifoore.  Gadsden,  have  been  declared 
two  of  the  four  winners  In  the  NaUon-wlde 
contest  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion 
!n  lu  Operatkm  Comeback,  a  contest  of  let- 
ters for  bandleai^wd  veterans.  Both  Boswell 
and  Moore  were  blinded  in  World  War  n. 
Both  will  receive  awards  of  ll.OOO  and  ex- 
penae-pald  Ulps  to  the  Legton's  Miami  con- 


win- 

'I 


vention.  Another  AlahairHan,  Cbarlea  \j, 
DeLong.  MoBtgooMry.  was  a  gSO-«ward  win- 
ner.   Tbtrt  were  806  entrtaa.    BoswaU's 

Moore's  winning  contributions  follow: 

(By  Lewis  A.  lloore) 

•^  entered  the  Unltad  Stetes  Army  in 
at  the  age  of  16  whUe  still  a  high-«chaol 
student.  When  World  War  II  broke  out  X 
was  stationed  in  the  Philippines.  I  fought 
In  the  Battles  of  Corregidor  and  B^itaan  X 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  «-♦--"  la 
April  l»42.  The  next  10  days  war*  spent  £ 
the  Bataan  death  march.  Six  at  tlisai  wwa 
without  food.  T 

"The  foUowing  2«4  year*  were  spent  la' a 
series  of  Japanese  prison  camps.  Here  t|ie 
food  consisted  of  rice  and  sweet  potato  vin^s* 
I  was  forced  to  work  exceedingly  hard  biUld- 
ing  bridges,  planting  rice,  and  burying  t|ie 
dead.  The  lack  of  food  was  surpassed  onty 
by  the  lack  of  medicine  and  sanitation,  itj 
bed  was  Mother  Earth  and  my  bathroom  wpt 
a  sUt  trench  which  I  helped  dig.  After  ig 
montha  the  terrible  prison  conditions  to4k 
their  toll  on  my  health.  First  canae  tae 
dreaded  malnutrltlonal  disease,  dry  bed- 
beri,  in  my  feet  and  my  legs.  The  terrl4o 
shock  of  this  killed  most  of  the  nervsa  in  tif 
eyes,  causing  an  extremely  limited  vlsiocu 
In  Septemb«^lS44.  I  caeaped  during  a  mas- 
sacre of  American  prlaonera  and  made  my 
way  back  to  a  hospital  in  New  Guinea. 

•Upon  returning  to  the  United  SUtes  I 
was  sent  to  VaUey  Forge  General  Hospital 
where  testa  showed  my  vlalon  to  be  20/200. 
Prom  here  I  was  sent  to  the  rehabUltatlon 
center  for  war  blinded  soldiers  at  Avcm, 
Conn.  I  was  given  extensive  training  In  in- 
stirance  here  before  being  discharged  d 
March  194«.  I  started  to  work  in  the  generil 
instirance  business  and  a  grateful  Oovem- 
znent  gave  me  every  assistance.  It  ftnrnUhod 
»ne  with  reader  service  for  2  je^n,  a  sound 
Bcrlber,  magnifying  ffliMni  and  any  aki 
Which  I  could  use  to  nynniiMi  my  handicap. 
The  Veterans'  Adialnlali atlon  gave  me  a 
years  on-the-job  trsdaliig  and  1  year 
proprietor   training. 

"I  could  not  possibly  have  attained 
success  which  I  have  had  had  it  not  bee«i 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  my  wife  whom  I  met  whUe  in 
service  and  who  Is  also  a  disabled  vetera4. 
After  5  years  my  vision  has  dropped  t© 
80/400;  however.  I  have  advanced  as  far  ih 
fi  years  as  most  Insurance  men  do  in  20.  t 
have  built  a  medium-sized  general  lnstiranc0 
agency  which  reprcsenu  15  large  fire  an* 
casualty  companies  and  which  give  me  a« 
annual  net  Income  of  ten  to  twelyo  thousan* 
dollars.  --~*^ 

I  »m  vice  president  of  a  group  Insurance 
company,  a  director  of  a  life  Inaurance  com^ 
pany.  a  director  of  the  Alabama  AssociaUoa 
Of  Insurance  Agenu  and  I  helped  organlaj 
and  am  a  director  m  a  fire  insurance  comf 

einy.  I  also  hold  membership  in  the  foil 
wing  social  organizations:  Blinded  Vetf 
trans'  Association,  the  Moose  Lodge,  churck 
(which  I  attend  every  Sunday >,  the  Vetf 
•rans  of  Foreign  War*  and  the  American 
Ugion.  Post  213.  which  another  veteran  and 
I  organlasd  and  m  which  I  have  served 
in  oOoar  three  Umea." 


le  a 
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(By  Charles  A.  BoeweU) 

I^Shortly  before  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
tpt  tank  In  which  1  was  carrying  Supplies 
■Bf  company,  was  struck  by  shell.  As 
<tnnbed  out,  another  shell  exploded.  fUlln 
my  chest  and  face  with  fragments,  and] 
Winding  me.  On  reaching  the  SUtee  « 
r>ontha  later,  I  learned  I  woiUd  never  aed 
again. 

'Thus  ended  all  my  dreams  for  the  future  I 
tpr  I  had  entered  the  Army  so  aoon  after 
college  that  I  had  been  unable  to  brain  a 
t*rmr.  i  had  played  football  an4  baseball 
•ffioUsge.  and  had  planned  a  career  In  pro* 
'      — *  baseball.     Mow  1  had  mo 
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with  which  to  proruie  for  my  wife,  aaaall 
tfaaigbter.  and  the  baby  we  were  expectmg. 

"The  next  few  weeks  were  the  darkest  of 
my  life.  I  had  always  been  active.  Inde- 
pendent, and  self-reliant.  How  cotild  I  ad- 
just myself  to  a  world  of  Inactivity,  pity,  and 
despondency?  Jtist  as  my  sptrtta  reached 
their  lowest  ebb.  I  l>egan  the  rehabUltatlon 
program  at  VaUey  Forge  Hospital.  Trained 
aasn  taught  me  to  type,  to  read  azKl  write 
fcalUe,  to  walk  through  traflte  unaided,  and 
helped  me  regain  my  self-coDfldence  and 
self-reliance. 

"At  tills  time.  I  was  Introduced  to  golf, 
a  game  that  was  to  play  an  Important  part 
In  my  rehabilitation.  Ootf  was  one  sport  I 
had  never  tried,  and  I  had  no  Ulualoos  about 
the  ability  of  a  blind  man  to  play  it  But 
from  my  first  swing  of  a  driver.  I  realttad 
I  had  found  the  answer  for  my  krve  of  com- 
petitive sporta. 

"After  VaUey  Forge,  at  Avon.  Conn..  I 
underwent  a  more  intensive  program.  Be- 
cause of  my  love  for.  and  knowledge  of. 
sporU.  I  decided  to  enter  the  sporting -goods 
fleld.  and  took  training  tuuiwa  In  tliat  line. 

"Getting  home  at  last  to  my  family.  I 
began  the  arduous  task  at  coovtndng  the 
world  that  a  blind  man  can  bold  a  job.  Fi- 
nally I  was  given  a  chanee  to  s^  sporting 
goods  for  a  department  store.  There  my 
knowledge  of  athletics  and  the  training  I 
bad  reoatved,  earned  me  a  promotion  to 
manager  of  the  expaiMUng  department. 
Now  I  handle  all  invoioea.  carraapondence, 
go  to  market  to  buy  merchandise,  keep  a 
close  check  on  Inventory,  wait  on  customers, 
and  know  the  prleea  of  all  IteMbs  in  stock. 

"After  7  years  of  bJIndneai.  I  feel  that  my 
rehabUltation  la  oomplete.  Neither  my  wife 
nor  I  have  let  my  blindness  keep  tis  from 
Uvlng  a  normal  life.  We  dance,  attaad 
movies,  play  cards,  and  golf  together.  I  have 
won  five  national  and  one  international  gtrif 
tournaments  in  the  past  S  years  and  my 
golf  has  taken  me  from  Maine  and  <>"«ilii 
to  California.  I  am  also  active  m  Uons  Club, 
sight  conservation,  church  and  Cub  Scout 
work,  and  frequently  make  ipeedias  at 
schools  and  clubs  In  1940  I  was  srieeted 
Hero  of  the  Tear  by  the  National  Disabled 
Veterans  Association. 

"I  have  found  that  blindness  Is  not  a 
handicap;  it's  just  an  inconvenience." 


Actmties  of  Allapattak  Lions  Club  ia  Im- 
proving Relatioaslup  Between  the 
Ufiited  States  and  the  People  of  Ynso- 
slavia 


EX  1  ENSIGN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNTTgD  BTATIB 

Fridav.  October  12, 1951 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  September 
23.  1951.  issue  of  the  Miami  Herald 

This  article  teUs  the  story  of  how  a 
group  of  men  in  the  Allapattah  Lions 
Club  have  scored  a  10  strike  in  improv- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  ttas  peoiple  of  Yugo^via.  It 
aiiovs  how  eady.  and  yet  how  efltative- 
ly.  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  sta- 
tion in  life,  can  help  improve  the  un- 
do-staoding  t)etween  ourselves  and  the 
other  nation*;  of  the  world  In  this  ar- 
ticle   we   see   what   was   done    t>y    the 


thotightfulneBs  of  a  group  of  men  who 
were  wflHof  to  t&ke  the  time  and  trouble 
to  send  to  a  group  of  Tngoclavians  some 
liasket  badls  azxl  equipOMnt.  along  with 
the  rules  of  how  to  play  the  game  of 
basketbalL 

I  know  that  aD  Senators  will  enjoy 
reading  what  can  be  done,  and  I  recom- 
mend this  act  of  the  Allapattah  Lions 
Club  to  the  civic  organizations  within 
all  the  SUtes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
a:  follows: 


AixaraTTAB  Lioirs  Kkx 
UiecLxSasi 


Ooat  roe 


(By  Jack  Andaraon) 

The  Stats  Department  can  give  a  nod  to 
the  anapattah  Ltaaa  Club  for  lending  a  taaad 
to  this  eovBtry^  effort  to  win  frleods  and 
Influence  allies — particularly  in  the  Tugo- 
slav   department. 

With  a  load  of  aweatcis.  shoes,  and  basket- 
balls, the  Uoas  have  gained  Unde  Sam 
soUd  support  ammig  a  groap  of  young  ath- 
letes in  the  dty  of  Panchevo.  near  Tugo- 
sUvta's  capital  of  Belgrade. 

It  aU  came  atxnit  tills  way: 

Back  in  AprU.  one  of  the  Lkms.  James 
Rice,  director  of  pultlic  sctiool  attend- 
ance, got  a  letter  from  one  Mikonch  Milan, 
of  Panchevo. 

In  labored  but  understandable  l"g«*«ti. 
MUan  explained  he  got  Rice  s  nam*  oat  of 
an  American  directory  of  basketball  rrfrniea. 
The  book  had  in  some  way  gotten  lato  a 
fckagt  sssit  tram  imartes  to  a  friend  ca 
Milan's. 

"As  yoQ  are  tha  baakstbaB  wotkman  In 
your  country.'*  the  letter  said,  "xw  you  were 
It  in  the  time  when  t>ecame  this  book.  I 
thought  la  iKst  to  write  to  you. 

"^e  pUy  basketball  in  TugusUvla  only 
after  tlie  Second  World's  War  and  It  is,  as  In 
America,  the  play  of  students  and  puptia. 
But:  we  taave  a  mtahaUine. 

"Our  bMtwtry  doasBt  prodnee  all  the 
necessaries  for  the  hai>g>baTl  or  we  bavenn 
enough.  Tbcreforc.  I  please  you.  If  yon  have 
posBlbiilttes.  send  me  any  books  about  the 
ways  of  training  the  basketbidl.  especially  the 
bsjcketban  sImms  or  ball.** 

The  letter  went  on  to  ask  about  life  In 
America  in  general  and  basketball  In  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Rloe  took  the  matter  up  with  feUow 
Lions  and  they  got  busy  corrmllng  eight  pairs 
of  new  baskettian  shoes,  two  nsw  baaketballa. 
several  rule  books,  a  lot  of  uaed  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  10  tised  basfceMaO  tintfc 
the  untf arms  donated  t>y  several  high  i 

He  sent  a  letter  to  Milan  tiling  hla  tte 
equipment  was  on  Its  way  and  *"ntng  In 
information  about  the  schools  here  and  the 
Amertcaa  way  of  life. 

Recently  Blee  got  a  letter  tram  Milan.  In 
halting  Ibiglish  the  young  Ttagoslav  man- 
aged to  eostvcy  that  he  and  his  basketball 
playing  ftlOMls  ^etelveU  tlie  eqttfpment  wtth 
a  joy  Uiat  must  have  l>een  felt  in  Belgrade. 

**When  I  wrote  to  ytni,  an  unknown  man 
in  tr^e  workt"  Milan  said.  "I  wrote  wtth  a 
great  wMu  but  not  also  wtth  great  hope. 
In  my  happteam  there  was  no  place  for 
doubt      The  dreams  became  a  reality. 

"Tour  letter,  especially  the  style  of  It — 
friendly  and  humane,  assured  me  that  tiiere 
are  still  true  nwn  in  the  world  who  can 
understand  others  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  cheered  us  most. 
Such  baskettialls  we  liave  never  seen  in  our 
lives,  gvery  match  we  ever  had  before  we 
received  your  paefcagsa.  we  had  to  play  with 
Irregular  balls  because  we  had  no  othara. 
Only  the  Red  Star  team — the  best  In  Tt:«o- 
alavla — ^have  shose  ■*«■«'»'•  to  the  ones  you 
sent.' 

Milan  want  osi  to  report  tiiat  tbeaaaas  day 
they  received  the  equipment  they  "gave  a 
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in  a  match  with  one  at  the  beat 
from  Belgrade. 

His  team  had  left  on  the  uniforms  the 
names  of -the  Miami  schools  which  had  do- 
nated them  as  "our  sign  of  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  sent  us  these  gifts  " 

He  added  that  he  wan  sending  a  photo- 
graph of  the  team  in  full  reg&Ua  And  tie 
thanked  Rice  for  sending  tiim  a  Croatian - 
Bngllsh  dictlcmary  to  help  the  team  read 
those  basketball  rules. 


Tkc  Streagtb  of   Free  Ms 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Of  wi5co?tsor 

m  TH«  8KNATE  CM'  THE  UNITED  StATZS 

Friday.  Octc^ber  12.  19Si 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  Hon. 
Richard  C.  Patterson.  Jr..  the  chief  of 
our  mission  to  Switzerland,  recently  de- 
livered an  important  and  stirring  address 
to  the  students  and  faculty  of  Umon 
College.  Barooumlle.  Ky..  at  the  fall 
matriculation  convocation. 

Union  College,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Conway  Boatman,  is  rendering 
a  distinguished  service  and  is  contribut- 
ing alxindantly  to  stalwart  leadership  in 
business  and  public  life.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  excellent  remarks 
of  Minister  Patterson  tte  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rkcok^, 
as  foDow  st 

Thx  SrazxcTH  or  PazxacxN 
(Otmvocatlan  address  of  Richard  C.  Patter- 
wn.  Jr..  United  Statm  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land Union  College  September  24.  1951) 
Presideat  Boatman,  mesabers  of  tiie  fac- 
ulty. Oovemor  nampsnsi.  students  of  Union 
Oiliagt.  after  a  tt^t  of  22  hours  in  this 
rid  of  oiara.  I  find  myself  in  ttiese 
at  Kantucky     I  feel  at 
In    Swltseriand. 
mountains    form    our    landscape.     We    Uve 
^-■""'g   thflsa.    on    them,    with    thetn.      The 
8wtm  wrt"*^*^*'    Ilka  your  mountains,  are 
the  hnmalsnd  of  free  and  united  men. 
When  Daniel   Boone   and   David   Crockett 
Eham  hlllB»  they  rtfled  on  their  own 
asid  their  iiiilgliliiM  i    cooperation  to 
an  envtroounent  for  their    free   lives 
la  the  boonty  of  nature.     They  worced  in 
hanwmy  wttix  nattire  and  ttie  only  limits 
to  th^  daily  Uring  were  set  by  their  own 
efforts    and    Imaginations.      Among    motm- 
tains,  a  man  haa  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 
and  prudme  his  living  by  his  own  effort  and 
ingenuity 

In  your  careers  you  will  find  the  truth  of 
this  pioneering  erperlazica.  The  boundaries 
of  your  lives  will  be  eatabllshed  by  your  own 
selves — by  the  eusigj  which  you  put  forth. 
by  the  purposes  which  ytni  set  for  your- 
srivee  to  achieve.  t>y  the  persistent  pursuit 
of  your  goals. 

rasasoM  awd  mvocxtiok 
I  am  also  excited  to  lie  here  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  acadcmle  year.  I  leel  at  aome  in 
an  afaibiiiih  oaaamunity.  Since  I  am  a 
university  troatae.  I  know  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  operating  an  educational  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  Its  students  But  I  am 
prlmarUy  concerned  with  the  spirit  of  leader- 
dUp  and  loyalty  which  a  college  creates  for 
the  entire  eotnmunity — its  respect  for  the 
paat.  Its  participation  in  the  pres«nt.  Its 
ohiigauon   to   the   iutuie.     September    1851 
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U  an  auttunn  of  fravcat  lmport»nc«  In  the 
history  of  our  world :  the  Ubuc  of  human 
fraedaai  is  m  ttak«;  tbc  ootoome  of  th«  taaup 
vltl  affact  th«  kmd  of  vorM  ta  vUeh  3rmi 
■cvdanta  vUl  Ure.  and   tt    win   shape 


In  1919  I  serrvd  at  tb»  Parte  rwMi  ODo- 

f erence  on  tht  auff  Of  Wuiribuv  WArhl  Bi 
«nd  to  taj  Vbax  ht  Mhrftd  tiMt  a  nahw- 
iitf  vaa  UM  rfip—  of  th»  Mnaa  «itm 
pdntiiv  auadOjr  «e  tiM  taaMMr  ot  truth. 
Z  sfaare  vttli  mtj  torwmt  cMaC  tfa*  itrtTe  to- 
ward the  good  and  Mm  WMfttI  vtaleh  tb* 
ooU«ga«aMrta 

Tott  MMM  todft}  on  UM  tamahoM  of  high 

•oUacii  Bte— tiM  aaad  Mr  aMoay  to  pay  your 
WU*;  tlM  need  for  psik^ca  to  Iteep  you  ofT 
probfldOR:  and  that  prratest  c.  aii  ne«<U  of 
cottata  ttoderts—ttrrv?  to  s!f^p.  But  even 
distractKMis.  stand  if  df— t  In 
for  truth.  Issut*^  in  hlatory  be- 
yond yol'.r   pfrs<;>nal    fare    are   at  stake. 

Tou  are  freemen.  deapit«  the  fact  that 
foa  lira  for  tbesL-  4  years  m  a  community 
of  dladpUsc.  LUe  your  Kentucky  foa-e- 
fatber*.  by  your  own  efforts  yu  can  achieve 
talgb  purpoees  under  the  wise  and  sym- 
patbetlc  coon-vVleahip  of  these  scholars  who 
eompos*  yrur  tflstln^i5hed  and  well-known 
taiBUtty.  Tou  are  free  now — this  autumn — 
to  cbcoee  to  be  someUxmg.  aiid  to  conaniit 
yourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  values  of 
tlM  fre«  world. 

STAMUfS 

The  streniK'Us  world  into  whkih  you  iktll 
be  graduiiwed  deniAnds  physical  stamina,  high 
profaHlona!  competmce,  and  deep  spiritual 
eofMaeratlon 

Union  OoUece  ■taiidi  for  this  trtnity  of 
fundamenttj  nrtoaa. 

May  I  say  tbla  to  you:  Have  a  good  time 
te  iwllapi  iiWlaliiij  liiil  ^Ur^ct  your  ma)oT 
Boaufi  to  the  major  '  objectlwa.  Dont 
let  the  aUieahowB  crowd  out  the  main  tent. 
Put  your  life  behind  values  and  purpcees 
that  count  In  a  free  world. 

At  tbls  time,  neither  you  nor  your  coun- 
try can  ailOrd  the  waste  of  a  single  human 
nfe.  Certainly  none  of  yrru  can  afford  it. 
And  onr  country  demands  the  best  euch  one 
c*  ua  can  contribute  in  th*>  t<  uehesi  struirele 
of  men  and  kleas  that  th.3  scarred  world 
Of  ours  has  ever  wltnetwed  I  ursre  you. 
ttarefCTe.  to  prepare  your>elve8  In  these 
days  for  the  supreme  task  of  ?reat  Ameri- 
can cttlaenshlp  in  a  coauaon  world  of  free- 
men. 

■Ecojcii  wnco 

In  aqpport  of  this  needed  stamina  In  the 
pwdvn  vorld.  don't  forget  you  possess 
wtthtn  yotirselves  a  second  wind.  If  you 
want  to  get  more  work  dene  in  1  day  than 
you  have  been  doing  in  2.  have  subiune 
faith  in  your  second  wind.  It  has  been 
dBoaoastrated  that  you  have  within  you 
of  energy  which  you  rarely  tap.  We 
a  whUt,  putting  forth  physical  or  men- 
tal effort,  and  become  tired  Otir  Impulse, 
is  to  give  way  to  fatigue.  But  If  we 
the  courage  to  keep  on.  we  arc  free 
la  our  wills  to  break  through  Into  a  new 
Uyer  of  endurance.  We  go  on  again  with 
reaeweU  vitality,  with  lessened  fatlstue.  wltii 
a  fresh  sense  of  well-being.  This  is  the 
sec'i.id  wii;d  ir.  practice.  Have  faith  in  it 
and  u^e  ;t  Few  of  u«  ever  reach  the  limit 
of  cur  c!%pacny  for  effort  WUUam  James 
used  t<->  say  t.hat  we  have  barely  scraped  the 
surface  of  our  phyUcai  and  mental  resouroen. 

Many  of  ua  are  afraid  to  put  forth  added 
effort,  these  new  axid  difRctiit  efforts,  be- 
cattM  or  tba  fear  of  breakocwn.  One  of  the 
fp-cAt  speciailsts  in  Anterlca  says  that  in  his 
practice  he  has  never  known  a  caae  of  nervous 
breakdown  brouebt  on  by  lnt«UectuaJ  over- 
work Breakd<jwn  oomes  from  the  wron? 
attitude  t'  wart  work  It  comes  from  bating 
•nd  dresrittiff  *hu  we  havr  v.  do.  instead 
Of  doii.fc  .'..     Geu<.ra.l  ilAfshili  calls  It  hght- 


inx  the  problem.     We  are  worn  out  not  by 
what  we  do.  but  by  what  we  fall  to  do  and  j 
what  we  worry  about.     Have  sublime  faith 
in  your  second  wind— and  keep  foing. 

Wt&XJAM    TKLI.    rULX 

One    Sunday     this    summer.     I    motored  , 
throtigh  tbe  Swias  Alps  to  the  beautiful  town  j 
of   Interiaken.  which  inugglaa  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jun({frau.    I  went  to  see  a  praaenta- 
Uon  of  Prledrtch  Schiller's  drama.  William  i 
tell.      Every    year    the    people   of    Interiaken  ! 
prcaent  tbJa  great  pli>y  In  a  natural  out-of- 
4oava  thaatar  on  tiM  mountainside.     The 
acton  arc  the  peopla.  the  ctti«ns  of  the 
community— the    local    dentist,    the    local 

utmmoa,  th«  bousewlfa.  These  citizen*  were 
reenacting  the  history  of  their  own  past. 
They  were  participants  in  the  drama  of  their 

own  ftvedom. 

Tov  irn  ROMmber  from  your  reading  of 
Schllier's  play  that  Walter  Furst  said: 

'  3o  must  we  trust  in  God  and  ourselves 
In  meeting  the  problems  of  freedom." 

Looking  from  the  tower  wtilch  the  towns- 
men were  batkUng  tinder  tbe  wblp  of  their 
overiordB,  WUllJun  Tell  exclaimed: 

''What  hands  build  up.  hands  may  well 
poll  down."  Then,  pointing  from  the  un- 
complet«>d  tower  being  built  by  man,  to  tbe 
moimtains,  he  said: 

"But  there!     There  ttaada  a  house  not 
built  of  mortal  hanris,  the  hoaaa  of  freedom ' 
and   the  hotiae  of  Ood.'*     Mountains  make 
free  men. 

And  tbe  Baron  of  Attlnghausen  adds: 

-Hoid  fast  together — firm  and  trtje.  Be 
not  one  world  of  freedom  stranger  to  anoCll- 
er'  Set  Instant  watebes  on  your  hetgbta 
that  leagne  may  answer  laagiM  and  rise  in 
mutual  aid.  A  nation  to  be  free  mast  be 
united  I    Be  united— united— united." 

szmNG 

Walking  down  the  mountain  from  the 
WUllam  Tail  play.  I  suddenly  paused.  There, 
framed  by  gigantic  sister  mountains  stood 
the  Jungfrau- bead  held  high  out  of  the 
clouds.  To  understand  and  fully  appreciate 
tbe  Juiigfrau  it  must,  like  any  other  tbliig 
of  beauty — liken  any  real  value — be  seen 
in  its  own  setUog.  It  is  like  a  great  diamond 
shiaing  by  virtue  of  Its  cutting  and  its 
setting;  like  a  picture  showing  best  when 
It  i'<  best  hung:  like  a  magnificent  tree  in 
a  meadow  not  bidden  In  a  forest;  Uke  a  re- 
freshing sbower  In  a  parched  land.  So  It 
Is  with  freedom;  its  beauty  is  in  lu  setting, 
and  tbe  setUng  of  freedom  is  strength  and 
cooperation.  So  It  is  with  what  you  aay; 
its  value  is  determined  largely  by  who  you 
are.  and  when,  where,  aiKl  bow  you  say  It, 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  contents  of  the 
sentence  itself.  In  a  heated  disctisalOD.  the 
man  who  will  keep  still  until  everybody  gets 
through  and  then  ezpreaaaa  his  opinion 
quietly,  puts  trenxendous  force  behind  what 
he  sa]rs.  A  word  set  In  its  perspective  shines 
like  a  Jewel.  You  miist  study  a  people  In 
Its  setting,  its  culture.  Its  history,  its  re- 
suuroes.  You  must  counsel  a  student  In 
terms  of  his  background,  hla  goals,  his  in- 
terests, his  abilities. 

The  William  Tell  play  gave  me  these  three 
Ideas: 

First.  That  people  must  particulate  In 
history — their  own  history — pest — as  well  as 
the  hlstcry  of  freedom — present. 

Second.  That  man  working  with  Nature 
produces  a  culture,  by  the  quality  of  bis 
ideas,  character,  and  craftmanahlp. 

Third.  That  everything  to  be  really  under- 
stood must  tw  studied  In  its  setting — la  its 
real  and  functional  relatiopahlps.  in  terms 
of  the  purposes  it  meana  to  achieve. 

As  the  Swiss  acioa  In  the  William  Tell 
drama  held  up  their  svorda  in  ooUaothw 
■treni^h.  I  knew — as  I  have  known  since  I  ««a 
a  OI — that  every  man  is  a  deiender  of  his 
country,  that  every  man  Is  a  craftsman  in 
the  workshtjp  of  bis  coimtry,  and  that  every 
man.  as  Jeneraon  said.  "Should  tw  a  buiMer 
In   the   w^rksiiup  of  liberty."    Public  ocd« 


soppcirted   by  tbe  s< 
Of  freedom. 


at  cti 


We 


oinoM  an 

As  I  motorad  back  to  Bern  from 
Schiller's  play.  I  thought  abotrt  tbe  dtl 
of  tbe  Bwtas  commtmlty  of  Interiaken. 
vara  reliving  liiatory.  tbe  tmiversal  stc 
fraadom.  They  were  modem  participant 
the  great  epic  of  freedom.  And  I  the 
Bm  ia  a  untraraal  ttory— past  becomea 
lo^Tue  in  the  forward  movement  of  tbe 
of  freemen  united  in  hand  and  spirit, 
are  reliving  the  struggle  for  freedom  today. 
Ton  and  I  are  participants  in  the  draaa— 
student,   professor,  diplomat.  hiMlneMt^. 

and  others. 

The  TTnlted  States  and  Switzerland 
Stand  tbe  language  of  union  and 
We  are  free  peoples.  We  have  shoiwu 
free  peoples  under  God  can  use  thetr 
material  and  spiritual  resources  for  the  ^ 
fit  of  mankind  And  tbe  keystone  of  lk>th 
forms  of  government  Is  the  liberty  at  !tbe 
Individual.  Our  President  tells  us  tbat  stane 
things  have  not  changed  since  we  signed  the 
Dec-aratlon  of  Independence.  One  thing  is 
the  cost  of  freedom.  Freedom  Is  still  expen- 
■ive.  He  also  says  there  Is  another  way  ^at 
our  situation  today  is  like  tbat  of  1776.  Ooce 
more  we  are  engaged  In  launching  a  new  ijtak. 
In  1776  we  latmched  a  new  kind  of  nattqwl 
government  to  Insure  freedom  Today  t  we 
are  creating  a  new  Itlnd  of  international  or- 
gimlsratlon — tb*   United    Nations. 

Tbe  ideas  of  freedom  and  equality  and 
self-government  were  oppoeed  by  the  vested 
intereets  and  reactionarlea  In  1778.  Andj  to- 
day tbe  United  Nations  is  belnf^  opposed  by 
the  same  Interesta.  We  succeeded  in  1T776. 
and  we  v^l  aaceaed  today  witb  tbe  U,j  N^ 
but  It  won't  be  without  a  struggle  of  the 
flnt  ttagnitude.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  dfeal- 
tat  with  CommuBlaU  osm  kmbm  lay  aaUej  tbe 
flwiwae   and   IndireeCiOik  oT  dtplonattc   i<tr.. 

g^w>«e.  i 

oovBDnrorr  bbvics 

On  Mondry  morning  following  my  tr:, 
Interiaken,  I  was  back  in  my  ofOce.  My 
of  over  300  people  was  busy  at  work, 
staff  Is  an  Intricate  organization, 
eludes  economists,  l&vryers,  political  analysts, 
and  tbe  experts  who  compose  the  peifna- 
nent  Foreign  Service.  It  indndea  file 
whr  keep  the  records,  tranatators. 
readers,  stenographers  who  take  dletall 
aeeountants  who  keep  the  books,  me 
gardeners  who  tend  the  flowers  In  true  Slriss 
styla.  Bach  person  haa  hla  role  to  play.  He 
pMforms  a  specialized  taak  requiring  par- 
ticular competence.     He  plays  on  a  team 

Bach  specialist  has  bis  part  in  dealing 
with  problems.  Let  me  refer  to  Just  one.  If 
you  look  at  the  watch  on  your  wrist,  lyou 
will  see  one  of  our  problems  and  one  of 
your  problems.  What  questions  arise  In  this 
problem?  How  can  you  t»uy  the  beet  watch 
at  the  best  price?  To  what  extent  shall Jthe 
tarlOs  protect  the  Amartoan  watch  in<ius- 
tryt  How  are  the  details  of  the  watch  in- 
dustry handled  in  international  trade— ftha 
payments  of  dollars  by  Antertcan  businasa 
to  Swiss  industry,  the  purchase  of  steel  for 
mainsprings  from  Sweden?  This  indivl  du- 
ality aeans  freedom.  This  protectkta  to 
American  Industry  means  freedom  of  dtli  ena 
to  develop  their  own  strengths  In  their  '  iwn 
way.  The  protections  which  are  p«o»ide<  by 
the  Oovemment  are  tbe  protections  for  !k«e 
and  strong  men.  > 

Svltaarlaikd  is  not  rich  In  natural  re- 
aourcea.  For  tbat  reason  it  has  been  c<Mn- 
peUed  to  develop  tbe  skill  and  aadenc^  of 
lu  people.  The  quality  of  iU  peopla  Int- 
««lfha  the  scarcity  of  Its  resources.  |rbe 
ttm  spirit.  Imaginative  competence,  andex- 
part  aaftainanshlp  of  a  people  have  i^ade 
BvllaeilaiMl  a  happy,  prosperous,  strong.  Irse. 
and  united  people. 

I  draw  a  final  universal  lesson  trooa 
Ovlss  charactsrlstlcs.     The  real  waaltl 
a  people  Uaa  in  tu  crvftamanahlp.  tta  c  m- 
pctance.  the  loyalties  Ir  ita  beart,  the  «!■  lom 
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In  Its  mind.  Um  sklU 


by  Its 


The  GoTOTaant  MTTlM  reqHtefi  tbesMM 
qualitlea— high  profMrtonsl  competence  ex- 
pressed within  a  funcUotiaUy  orgameed  op- 
eratmi.  These  are  tbe  same  qoaUtles  re- 
<{ulred  in  any  eooiaittnity  of  ettlaens.  Tbe 
Ooremment  needs  cspsta;  oompetent  pcr- 
sonnd  to  GSfry  oat  aooad  poUdea.  It  also 
needs  alert  and  capable  dtizeiis  at  wvrk  on 
the  main  streets  of  our  cities  and  TlTlagiie 
Our  apeciaUaed  work  In  Ooreminent  can  oaly 
be  staoceasful  to  the  extent  tbat  it  is  sup- 
ported and  nourlahed  by  constructive  pubUc 
opinion. 

Oood  goesinment  requires  good  people — 
cttixena  tn  fbm  acmce  of  tbe  tr**  w<orld. 

coispucaTSB  woeu> 

But  this  to  eeey,  you  say.  AH  «•  aeetf  tn 
good  people  and  a  free  world  and  everyttatag 
will  be  all  right.  Tbat  Is  tbe  ssrawpHm. 
but  how  can  we  have  asstu^nce  tbat  we  can 
achieve  tlUs  goal?  A  little  while  ago.  Stuart 
Cbaaa  sat  down  with  a  group  of  dtetin- 
gulslied  soda]  scientists  to  see  if  they  could 
state  a  fundamental  law  regarding  social 
Integration  and  peace.  They  wanted  to 
formulate  a  law  like  Boyle's  law  in  pbyatca. 
or  Newton's  law  of  gravitation.  Wbat  did 
tbey  do?  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  came 
up  with  this  statement:  "Everything  is  more 
complicated  than  it  seems." 

As  you  grow  older  you  will  appreciate  that 
seaaoned  obasrvatlon.  You  will  learn  its  real 
meaning  here  on  this  campus.  Actalevcment 
Is  nalUMr  atniple  nor  easy. 

But  beeanse  everything  to  more  eeni|ril- 
cated  than  It  aecma.  la  Josk  tbe  rsaaan  all 
of  ta  sbotikt  devote  UBisaHis  to  tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  tbe  professloosl  and  sptrttual  quali- 
ties wbldi  thto  world  requires  m  its  new 
setting— one  world  sustained  by  the  strength 
of  freemen  and  conducted  ao  as  to  bleas 
them  vritb  life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

As  tbe  Baron  of  Attlagliaasen  said :  "Hold 
fast  together — firm  and  true.  Be  not  one 
world  of  freedom  stranger  to  another.  •  •  • 
A  nation  to  be  free  must  tie  united.  Be 
united,  xinltcd.  united."  So  I  say  to  you 
students,  this  is  our  proclamation  to  tbe 
world  In  the  autumn  of  1951. 

COKCLUSIOX 

President  Boatman,  msmbess  of  tbe  facul- 
ty, and  studenu  for  wtiaai  tbto  tnetltutlon 
cadata.  may  feUowabip  on  these  mown  tains 
and  In  thla  cammuiity  of  dttHa 
ars  enable  you  to  prase  forward  with  i 
tbe  frontlccs  of  one  stshlr,  prospseous.  and 
peaeaful  world  cf  freemen. 


Is  tbe  Medal  of  Honor  Beng  Ckeapeeed? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  casnvecnctrr 

IN  THl  SBIATE  C^  THl  UNITKD  STAT18 

Fridav.  October  12.  1951 

Iftf.  BKHTOW.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
UDttolaHHiB  eonaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxooto  an  article 
entitled  "Is  the  Medal  of  Honor  Being 
Oieapened?"  written  by  Ux.  Harold  G. 
StagK.  and  published  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  American  Legion  magazine. 

While  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  this  subject.  Mr.  Stagg.  who  is 
now  the  editor  of  Army  Times,  here  in 
Washington,  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
leading  expert  on  veterans'  and  military 
affairs.  He  is  a  constitumt  of  mine 
with  a  long  record  of  journalistic  ac- 
comphshment  in  Connecticut. 


oC  tlw  liisli  vecaidln  wtddi 
Ameriom  hold  the  Oongi  waional  Medal 

of  Honor  tbe  article  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  pobllc  as  well  as  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congieaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 
as  follows: 

Is   THE    IfroAT.    CW    HoWOe    BZZKC    CHXATElVn)? 

(By  Haroid  G.  Stains) 
coaraaaaa  oncx  trrsura  ti  i  mixis  or  Bowoa 
nr  OBMB  Tp  MAorraiv  ns  ronnoai  as  the 
MS  TOftt  aaxanvT  awaB>— «frr 

aascT's    WAT    oe    kamsliwc    rr 


A6363 


with     10.000.000    men    under 
In  World  War  n — with  heroic  deeds  of 
gmt  intrepidity  taklnf  place  in  aU  four 

comets  of  tl>e  world — tbe  Ifectai  of  Honor 
again  began  to  l>e  bestowed  on  a  mass  pro- 
duction beale — not  tjecause  its  meaning  had 
been  cheapened.  b«t  because  vaiorous  de«<ls 
BserttiBg  tlse  aaetfal  were   occtirring    witb 


igiortoua 


Is  tiic  MMtf  oC  BonarloBlac  ttt 
aathetrossiliiilor. 

mUltvy  tredUioiw? 

It  Is  a  sad  easameatary  on  the  state  of 
todays  woAd  tbat  war  heroes — Uvlng  and 
dead — bave  herome  ao  ntmierous  tbat  a  Ha- 
tlons  bigbest  deeoratton  for  valor  —-*«■— 
to  valtMd  by  the  piMIc  at  a  dime  a  doaen. 

Is  batolsm  fast  becoming  a  glut  on  tbe 
market? 

Tbls  tragle  and  questionable  evaluation 
to  apparent  tram  tbe  "wbo  cares?'"  sttttode 
evidenced  tn  Washington  and  elsewhere  re- 
cently when  three  veterans  of  the  war  in 
Korea  were  decorated  with  tbe  coveted  mnitol 
by  President  Truman  in  mimmiliM  at  ttoe 
White  Hooae.  A  busy  WasiifcBsCaa  and  a 
busy  MsMoa  passed  ttoam  by  witli  tosrdly  a 
fleettnt  glaaoe. 

televlsian-Detwork  "<a^*«tf 
to  ffonsirter  even  arranging 
before  tbe  microptKioe  or  TV 
cameras  for  tbe  youngest  of  tbe  trio.  Life 
magazine  snapped  a  few  pictures  wbleb  it 
subsequently  festxired.  The  Saturday  Bve- 
nlng  Post  slimggad  its  editorial  shoulders. 
TiBie  ma^BSiiii  oowldnt  be  bothered.  Tbe 
dally  newspapers — here  and  there — printed 
a  few  paragraphs  and  publiabed  pictures 
takei.  in  tbe  White  House  and  let  it  go  at 
tbat. 

Ot>ce.  In  1917.  tbe  Congreas  so  feared  that 
tbe  liedal  of  Honor  waa  being  (Aeapened 
that  it  tvmed  Indian  giver  and  had  the 
namea  of  911  men  vrtio  had  been  awarcted 
tbe  medal  In  bygone  days  stricken  from  the 
Army's  Medal  of  HcMior  list.  A  boerd  of  five 
retired  general  uareii  bad  decided  tbat  tbe 
awanto  had  not  been  properly  made  for  dls- 
ttngntotosd  serrlee  as  dritned  in  a  1918  act 
cf  Onsigraas 

Do  we  waat  tfeeS  to  bi^ipeB  agaiar 

Already  ttostv  to  a  suspielOD  In  many  quar- 
ters tbat  the  Amy  too  frequently  uses  tbe 
liedal  (rf  Bosior — not  simply  as  a  deserved 
reward  for  UBtBual  acts  of  berolam — but  as 
a  general  morale  btUider.  There  is  ecjual 
stspiclon  tbat  it  Is  not  proving  too  success- 
ful in  tbat  field. 

Btakce  tbe  Korean  war  began,  tbe  Medal  of 
Honor  has  been  awarded  33  times  (as  of 
June  21  last).  At  first,  PrfsMsut  TVoman 
oaBfetTe-*  tiie 
beroes  1ti>iiia>lni.  or 
their  nest  of  kin. 

Ijwt  June   Gen   Omar   N.    Bradley,   top- 

JOtBt  Ctolefa  of  Staff,  passed  out  11  — "t^i^ 
after  tbe  Army  bad  esief  way  rationed  oak 

herdc  eapkifto  whldi  led  to  tbe  awards. 
One  award  went  poetbUBaously  to  tbe  fltrst 
Kegro  to  win  the  BSedal  of  Booor  since  tbe 
Spanish-American  War. 

When  tbe  United  SUtes  altered  upon 
World  War  n  10  years  ago.  the  Medal  of 
Honor  waa  tbe  trae  symbol — aa  It  to  today— 
of  tbe  fighter  wbo  distlngulabcs  himself 
conspicuously  by  gallantry  or  Intrepidity, 
at  tbe  risk  of  life,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  Only  96  Army  Medato  of  Honor 
had  been  awarded  for  berole  deeds  per- 
formed in  World  War  I  as  compared  witb 
XJMBO  A  tbe  Clvii  War. 


On  one  orcaston — A|xil  23.  1M5 — Presi- 
t  Traman  btstowwa  the  liAe<lBJ  oi  Hcoi- 
or  upcMt  2B  sniilisi  s.  tbe  lapses  group  award 
In  btatory.  Osi  another  oeeaslon.  May  21. 
IMS.  a  Joint  srislop  of  Congress  was  held  to 
the  award  of  the  medal  to  the 

itb  World  War  H  inJantrvman — 
TmOk.  Sgt.  Jake  W.  LIndsey. 

StDce  tlist  time,  tbe  Watlrei  has  scarcely 
Id  its  rouitBt  to  t&ke  notice  of  sub- 
— ao  asMter  bow  heroic  the 
Involved — no  mattar  whether  the 
award  was  posthumous  or  otherwise. 

Has  mass  berotam  put  the  Medal  of  Honor 
on  an  assembly-line  baau? 

The  Medal  of  Honor  carries  with  it  little 
except  glory — and  the  mtinlficeni  sum  of 
$3  a  month  extra  pay  for  enlisted  men. 
Honorably  discharged  medal  winners — if 
tiiey  are  alive  at  G  and  make  application — 
receive  a  special  penslSn  of  tlO  a  month  for 
life.    Nothing  more. 

"He  wbo  possesses  the  Medal  of  Honor  is 
tbe  holder  of  tbe  highest  military  sward  for 
bravery  that  can  be  given  to  any  Individual 
m  the  I7nlted  States  of  America."  says  the 
Army. 

*Thto  symbol  of  hrtmae.  wreathed  in  green 
enantel  and  bdd  by  a  vrhlte  starred  ribbon 
of  blue  stik.  bestues  tipoo  the  man  who  has 
won  it  a  great  privilege — that  of  sharing 
in  tbe  company  of  the  few  heroes  who  hare 
-been  honored  by  the  award  of  the  same 
medal  be  wears." 

Unhappily  aixl  seldooa  rememl«red.  a  large 
percentage  of  Medal  of  Honor  vrlnners  have 
no  opportunity  for  "sharing  in  tbe  com  par  y" 
of  ottker  heroes — ^tbe  award  too  often  t.s  made 
posthumously. 

Tbe  Medal  of  Honor — tn  peace  or  war — to 
mdecd  tbe  highest  decoratian  which  can  be 
given  l}y  any  of  tbe  armed  services — Army, 
Navy,  or  Ah*  Ftvoe.  Btnoe  It  first  came  into 
being  in  1861  tt  has  been  awarded  tx>  3.054 
Army  men — leas  the  911  forgotten  beroes 
wbose  names  wer  stricken  from  the  list — 
TS  Mavy  men.  194  marines,  and  1  Coast 
Guard  naB. 

Great  htiosa  snrli  as  those  deserving  of 
a  nation's  tiigbest  avmd — are  a  product  of 
war.  And.  as  wars  coBoe  u]x>n  us  with  great- 
er and  greater  frequency,  and  as  millions  of 
men  sre  conunltted  to  gallant  coaobat,  heroic 
deeds  becocne  more  and  more  eosBBumplace. 
Thta.  a  steady  torn  of  bstoSsai  from  the  bat- 
tlefidds  begtas  to  dUnte  ttoe  great  honor. 

But  Mrrtals  cf  Bonar  are  neither  so  di- 
luted, nor  ao  eosnmanplaee.  nor  so  cheaply 
come  by.  tbat  America  should  Ignore  them 
or  pay  their  wearers  only  brief  and  passing 
attention.  Tet  tbe  cmtaln  is  beginning  to 
rise  on  sxich  a  stage  of  affairs. 

Today,  there  is  distressing  evidence  tbat 
after  5  years  dL  unxetentlng  war  in  one  dec- 
ade, tbe  Medal  of  Honor— still  the  only  offi- 
cial symbol  of  the  ultimate  in  military  glory 
In  Amierlca — is  loalng  mticb  of  its  meaning 
Inaofsr  as  many  ■"■■■■*'—■  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices are  conosmad. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  of  our  times  that  great  deeds 
of  heroism,  coming  one  upon  the  heels  of 
another,  are  having  a  tendency  to  devalue 
tbe  medal  tn  the  public  mind. 

This  was  sadly  Illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Sgt.  Jchii  A  Plttman.  late  of  Company  C. 
Twenty-third  Infantry  Begimenl,  Second 
Division,  one  of  the  trio  of  medal  sinners 
recently  decorated  by  President  Truman. 

Sergeant  Pittman  was  the  first  GI  awarded 
the  medal  for  smothering  a  bar.d  grenade 
with  bU  body  to  come  out  at  the  Korean  war 
alive.  Only  one  World  War  II  soldier 
awarded  the  medal  for  a  similar  act  lived  to 
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t*n  tt  <A  mort  rec«nt  m*<l*i  w»s  tcXvrn 
piwihumcvbdy  to  a  Nefcro  OI  vho  emre  his 
yxse  »mother:nf  *  creoMto  In  Korea  > 

With  wAmelv  %  pat  on  the  tmck  trrtm  hU 
ruprrior*.  ja-rwu-iMd  SertwA^nt  Plttmma — tn 
•  b«>«t-up  old  uniform  and  ImuIIt  stAln«>d 
t>*ou*e — WM  rrieMM]  from  Um  station  bOR- 
pttal  at  fxjrt  Omptwil.  Ky  .  Jar  hi*  trip  to 
WaaMagton  and  th^  Wblt*  Houm  rcre- 
wwwlw .  A  ahocked  but  frVendIv  netnpaprr- 
man  took  him  in  batxl  and  saw  that  he  waa 
outfltt«1  properlT 

A  shT  and  ijnaasumlne  hero  If  th^re  ever 
WM  arte,  Srnr^r.i  PirTman  tiPlre  ^hirld^ 
his  n»n  from  mtmy  (cren»rf<'» — one*  with  hla 
poncho,  once  with  hts  body  The  Army  says 
bi»  intrepid  and  seJfles  act  saved  serwal 
of  hia  men  from  d«i,.h 

Yet.  radio  and  t*!erlslon  ofllciate.  and  most 
of  the  important  macuzlnes.  rmi)d  ftnd  do 
glamour  worth  the  teKmg  In  Sergeant  Pitt- 
man's  exploits. 

On  the  ere  of  hla  momentota  rlslt  to  the 
White  Houae  to  recel-e  the  medal  from  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Servant  PJttiaan  and  his  Mis- 
aUslppl  farm  parema  were  quartered  in  a 
downtown  Wa&hln^on  hotel  of  somewhat 
ancient  Tlntage. 

It  had  been  &  long  day  The  sergftant's 
parents— Mr  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wiley  Pi  it  man, 
of  Tailula.  MiBs — had  arrived  that  mcrnln? 
and  enjoyed  an  hour's  nap  before  the  Army 
caught  ap  with  them.  Then  the  Plttnx3ms 
were  put  on  dlsp'ay  by  the  Army  for  the 
benefit  of  newsmrn 

Capt.  Robert  A.  Lehnxan.  a  stiave  Army 
en^^lneer.  wa*  aasifcned  to  watch  over  the 
sergeant  and  escort  the  family  to  dinner. 
One  or  two  newsmen  moved  In  and  out  of 
the  rather  plain  Wlliard  Hotel  room  the 
Army  had  reserved.  The  t>eer  that  wen:  on 
the  AnB7's  check  was  drunk  by  a  couple  of 
veU-vlaiMrs.  Mr.  Pittman  gave  it  up  7  or 
«  T»«rt  »«o.  Mrs.  Pittman  didnt  botier 
tooklfis  at  it. 

SerfMUit  -Ptttaaa  tat  nervously  In  a 
maight  chair  answering  questlona — killing 
ttaa  until  Captain  T^thman  arrived  to  take 
them  to  dinner.  Already  tbe  *t*«««  was  an 
hour  and  a  half  late. 

Hm  telephooe  tang.  It  was  the  captain 
•elBiiC  frcca  tbe  lobby. 
MttwToat  went  downstairs.  The  captain 
«e  novhere  to  be  seen  so  the  Plttmane  sat 
In  the  long  loMir  oocrldor.  more  kmclr 
than  they  ever  could  have  been  on  their 
Mlsalselppl  farm.  No  one  paid  them  the 
•Uglitest  attenUon 

One  of  tbe  newspapermen  Anally  fliislied 
Captain  I<ehiwan  out  of  a  telephone  booth. 

As  tbe  dinner  setting,  the  captain  cboee 
the  swank  Carltcn  Hotel — plush  and  forbld- 
dlngly  formal  hcstelry  where  all  State  fuiic- 
tiooa  are  held  while  the  White  Hoiiae  is  being 
renorated.  The  dinner  orchestra  whined  a 
soft  melody  as  the  Plttmans — escorted  by 
Oapteln  Lehmiin  and  auunher  sergeart — 
"  the  dining  room 

«M(e  linen  reflected  light  from 
chandeliers.  BuBtling  waHlers 
bubbling  champagne  into  long- 
stemmed  glases  ringing  the  Plttman's  tatie. 
The  United  States  Army  uas  doing  It  up 
brown 

The  newemen  eat  at  an  adjoining  tabic 

"He'd  better  make  the  most  of  that  medal 
cCTemooy  tomorrow.-  one  of  them  remark<?d. 
"TTfce  ft^tdent — mvch  less  the  oiuntry — 
iwnt  raiiwiuber  ft  or  him  a  year  from  now. 
NKme  me  one  Wcrld  War  n  Medal  of  Honor 
winner?  Tou  canX  can  you?  Well.  :r.?w 
V9pi»  can." 

Captain  Lehman  dominated  the  desultcry 
converaation.  His  highest  award— the  g.xxl 
■conduct  mertel  stood  out  in  ba«- relief  ui«n 
his  tunic  b«t  wee  dwarfed  by  Sergeant  Pitt- 
mah"o  cnmbat  Infantrymsins  badge. 

The  other  serse«nt— the  captain's  drtwf— 
toasted  his  fellow  soldier  The  parents 
•tpped  the  bubbling  champagne  slowly  and 


warliy.    They  were  ae  111  at  eaae  as  ftsh  out 
of  water. 

The  tinsel  was  obvious.  There  was  an  ar- 
tll^ctal  air  about  everything  arouBd  Ute  Pitt- 
mans.  The  fuss  and  bother  aeamed  too 
much  f.  r  MLsslasippi  farmers;  yet  too  little 
tor  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner.  One  could 
almost  bear  the  valiant  acrsaant  later  de- 
scribing It  to  friends  as  phony. 

But.  of  course,  be  dldnt.  He  felt  strange 
and  iinsure  ctf  hlmaelf .  And  he  must  have 
oompared  a  OTi  muttered  thanks  for  a  beer 
bought,  a  clearette  given,  or  a  life  saved. 
with  the  handshaking,  the  pats  on  the  back, 
the  good  KtAng.  sMfgeant"  flung  at  him  In 
Washington 

Kveryone  seemed  to  be  glad  when  dinner 
was  over.  The  captain.  In  cultured  accents 
beflttmg  the  splendor  at  Waahlngton's  No. 
1  hotel,  ordered  creme  de  «— »^h^  trappte. 
Their  opalescent  greenneae  &nm  tbe  atten» 
tlon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Pittman.  Their  ser- 
geant son  looked  expectantly  toward  the 
door.  He  a-anted  to  get  his  parents  back  to 
their  hovel  room  and  wanted  to  hit  the  sack 
himseir.  He  was  still  carrying  around  i^ecea 
of  grenade  fragments  and  he  was  tired. 

The  conversation  at  the  table  became 
more  animated.  SCTgeant  Plttaaan't  parents 
wanted  a  souvenir  to  take  back  to  Mlasts- 
sippl.  The  efficient  captain  held  a  la^f  con« 
versatlon  wptn  the  captain  of  the  waltcra. 
An  agreement  waa  raacbed  and  the  Pitt- 
mans — father,  mother,  and  heroic  son — left 
the  Carlton  Hotel  proudly  carryliig  an  over- 
sized dinner  menu  and  the  personal  auto- 
graph of  the  captain  of  vralters. 
The  day  was  done. 

The  White  House  ceremonies  next  day  were 
lm;»-esslve  and  friendly — but  all  too  brief, 
all  too  quickly  forgotten. 

Today.  Sergeant  Pittman  Is  back  In  the 
Fort  Campbell  Hospital — his  physical  wounds 
a  grim  reminder  of  his  heroism;  his  mental 
wounds  an  ironic  reminder  of  his  glory;  bis 
name  not  even  a  hazy  memory  In  the  public 
mind;  his  deed  burled  in  tbe  Army's  file  at 
Medal  of  Honor  statistlca. 

Tbe  Medal  of  Honor  was  created  first  In 
1861  to  distinguish  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
and  voluntary  foroea  who  "aball  most  dls- 
tinguiah  themaeivee  by  their  gallantry  in 
acUon.  and  oOier  soldierlike   qualities." 

In  later  years.  aAcov  were  made  eligible 
and  the  Army  began  taking  steps  to  limit 
t^*«  award  to  nien  performing  consplcuoiis 
acu  of  gaUantry  during  actual  conflict. 

After  1862.  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  , 
quite  freely  Then,  in  1897,  Army  regula-  ' 
tlons  were  revised  to  reqtiire  "Incontestable 
evidence"  of  a  heroic  deed  and  to  reqxiire 
that  the  deed  itself  must  be  one  dearly  dis- 
tingulahiog  the  Individual  for  Intrepidity 
Judged  by  a  standard  of  "atraordlnarv 
merit."  1 


Banal  of  Marine  Sft.  Paul  Moou  is  Isle, 
Mka. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  SCUCNKSorTA 

W  TH»  SENATE  OP  THE  UOTTBD  8TATB 

Frxday.  October  12.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoui  consent  to  have  a  tran- 
script of  a  radio  broadcast  by  Mr.  George 
Grim,  of  Station  WCCO,  on  S^tember 
2.  printed  in  il\e  Appendix  of  the  Rac- 
OBD  It  i£  a  tribute  to  the  people  ol  tbe 
town  o/  Isle,  on  Millc  Lacs  Lake.  Minn., 
who  deserve  commendation  and' tribute 
for  their  dedication  to  democratic  prin- 


OancOmWCCO 
transcript  of  Ocprge 


dples.      This     represeuta     the     re«l 

America.  i 

Mr,  President.  I  make  tbe  request  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  Rxcou 
because  sobm  ttoe  aso  we  beard  af  a 
rather  unfortmuite  tawfalaii  which  look 
place  in  our  coimtry  when  certain  per- 
•oos  refused  burla]  in  a  cemetery  of  a 
young  man  of  Indian  blood.  This  com- 
munity in  Miimesota  reversed  the  pat- 
tern set  in  tbe  other  case,  and  gave  great 
tribute  to  a  Marine  Corps  veteran  who 
lost  his  life  in  Korea.  The  entire  com- 
munity paid  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
his  valiant  serrice  to  bis  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoio,  as  follows:  | 

Raoio  BaoAOcasr  bt 

The   followlDg  la  ^      ._    --^„- 

Orim's  radio  broadcast  over  WOCO  given  on 
Sundsy.  September  2  at  10:15  p.  m.:         i 

"Good  evening. 

"This  Is  a  story  to  make  each  of  ua  prjmd. 

"This  Is  the  real  American  story  of  ifhat 
happened  when  the  body  of  an  American 
Indian — killed  in  action  In  Korea — came 
borne  to  a  little  town  on  the  shorus  of  ItUle 
Lacs  Lake  In  Minnesota.  It  Is  the  story  pf  a 
community  of  understanding  and  c>f  brot|ker- 
hood. 

"Paul  Uoose  grew  up  In  that  community. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Mdose. 
Tbe  Cblppewas  were  his  ancestor^  and  he  ,'was 
proiid  of  that  heritage.  ^ 

"Paul  went  to  school  in  Isle.  He  w<^d 
have  been  claas  of  1951.  But  he  vas  stritng, 
bad  a  longing  to  see  far-away  placet).  He  klso 
wanted  to  prove,  by  himself,  tliat  be  knew  hla 
duty  as  an  American. 

"Paul    Mooae    enlisted    In    the    Marl 
trained,  went  overseas  to  Korea.    The 
of    1951 — last    June's    class     at    I&le 
Sebool — dedicated   their   yearbook    to   PbuL 
They    were    proud    of    him.     HA    becai 
sergeant  of  Marines. 

"Then,  last  September,  in  tbe  hottest  ,_. 
Of  a  batUefield.  Sgt.  Paul  Moose  wis  killed  In 
action.  He  had  not  yet  reached  his  twcaty- 
Orst  birthday,  but  had  given  his  life  for  «viat 
he  believed  to  be  the  flght  for  freedom. 

**The  news  of  his  death,  received  by  hla 
parents,  soon  was  a  community  sorrow  In 
Isle.  And,  last  Tuesday,  his  body  came  h«me 
for  bvirial.  With  It.  came  a  military  escort. 
Corp.  Joe  R.  Moel.  He  brought  Ptul  M0oae 
home  to  Isle  and  to  his  people. 

"On  last  Friday  afternoon,  not  s  store  tras 
open  In  Isle,  a  town  of  700  people.  Nobpdy 
wanted  to  do  anything  but  pay  r!spect$  to 
Paul.  Not  a  church  In  the  commanity  tras 
large  enough  to  hold  these  und<rstan($ng 
people.  The  funeral  services  were  teld  In  the 
local  movie  theater.  | 

"Fotff  htmdred  people  gathered.  «i  hundk«d 
of  them  Indians,  to  pay  their  respects  to^e 
tnt  bogy  Irom  the  Isle  area  killed  in  Korea. 
^*S  ■an  of  the  American  Legion  acted  as 
paUbaama,  the  saperlnteDdcnt  oi:  schools, 
tka  pertiMMacr.  a  real-eatata  man.  a  carpen- 
ter, a  county  commissioner.  Mayor  Plad4bo 
was  sunniaed  that  outsiders  were  tateresfe. 
"  'Why  should  we  be  doing  anytliing  loss.* 
be  said.  ^^ 

"A  few  words  were  spoken  by  tt  e  wlf el  ol 
Pastor  Auerbach.  for  he  is  In  the  Padfld  a 
chaplain.    The  Auerbach  son  Is  Ip  servlcfl. 

"  "This  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  \m.  she  sild. 
•A  challenge  to  prove  our  own  warth.  iur 
own  determination  to  flght  for  our  freedom.* 

"Outside,  on  tba  atlUad  aaata  ttreeu  of 
Xale.  83  automobflaa  wwa  ttaad  twblnd  a 
beaiae.  Ready  to  lead  tba  prooaeat »  to  tba 
cemetery,  a  Mlnnceota  highway  pstrol  qar. 
The  simple  ceremony  ended,  tbe  body  of 
Sgt.  Paul  Mooae  was  carried  to  tte  rnotv- 
cade. 
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"It's  only  a  mile  to  tbe  cemeta7.    I 
the  superintendent  ot  seboots  what  was  tba 

**  IJoa't  ttadik  It  bfaa  one.'  be  eald.  1t*s 
Jtiat  where  we  bury  our  dead  and  come  to 
tamember  them.' 

"la  tbe  proreeelon  waa  Herbert  Ifyqnlat. 
who  runs  a  food  store.  Par  S2  yeaa  be  baa 
been  the  closest  friend  In  town  of  tEe^^Xn^- 
dlans.  buying  furs  and  rice  from  them,  aell- 
ing  them  groceries,  carrying  them  on  credit 
during  tbe  enda  of  a  lean  winter.  Oroeer 
Nyqulst  speaks  Cblppewa. 

"Tbe  services  at  tbe  grave  were  short. 
After  the  tbwnspeople  left,  Nyqulst  and  tbe 
Indians  conducted  a  short  ceremony  of  tribal 
tradition. 

"Nobody  In  Isle  has  thought  of  much  else 
this  week  end.  Just  of  Paul  Mooee.  tbe  In- 
dian, the  boy  they  liked  when  he  went  to 
their  school,  tbe  boy  who  gave  hla  life  in 
Korea  for  them. 

"But  how  did  aQ  this  look  to  a  soldier 
who  doe&n't  live  in  Isle?  I  asked  the  young 
corporal  who  accompanied  the  body  to  write 
down  how  he  felt.  Just  as  he  wrote  the 
words,  1  read  them: 

"  'I  arrived  at  Isle.  lAnn..  at  3  p.  m.  from 
Oakland.  Calif..  Army  Baae.  cacortlng  Sgt. 
Paul  Moose.  As  I  got  to  Isle,  tbe  American 
Legion  was  waiting  to  show  the  isepsct  ot  tbe 
people.  They  had  their  colors  on  tiand,  color 
guards,  and  an  honor  guard. 

"  The  people  were  not  concerned  with 
Paul's  race.  In  fact,  not  once  did  I  ever 
hear  anybody  mention  it. 

"  "Paul  was  given  a  complete  military 
funeraL  Everyone,  fnmi  the  funeral  home 
to  the  people  at  the  cemetery,  were  food  to 
Paul. 

**  'I  myself  talked  to  smne  of  the  people  In 
business  about  Paul.  An  spoke  well  of  him. 
They  all  seemed  to  know  him.  Paul  was  an 
Indian  boy  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
Be  was  placed  to  rest  in  tbe  Isle  cemetery. 

"  *A11  btislneas  was  cloeed  to  show  respect. 

"1  would  like  to  thank  the  American 
Legion  of  Isle  and  the  people  of  Isle  for  their 
kindness,  their  courtesy,  to  Paul,  and  what 
they  did  for  him. 

"  1  met  Paul's  father  and  mother  at  tbe 
train  station.  I  waa  treated  well — as  good 
as  anyone — by  them. 

**  The  people  of  Isle  and  the  men  of  tiie 
American  Legion  all  showed  respect  for  their 
boy.' 

•The  penciled  report  was  signed:  'Cpl.  Joe 
B.  Noel  escort.' 

"In  vronderful  simplicity,  tbe  community 
of  I&Ie.  Minn.,  has  written  a  story  of  under- 
standing. Their  voy  wonder  at  our  Interest 
In  what  they  did  for  Paul  Mooae  is  the  meas- 
ure of  that  understanding. 

"  "Be  was  one  of  us.'  they  say  simply. 

"Tou  cannot  add  more. 

"Tou  can  only  hope  that  this  understand- 
ing exlsu  in  a  thousand — 10.000  Isles 
all  over  America.  This  is  what  we  must 
have — not  the  shame  ot  that  bigotry  in  the 
cemetery  tn  Sioux  City — a  story  already  uaed 
by  the  Busalana  to  prove  that  our  brother- 
hood is  only  a  word  and  not  a  fact. 

**Tbla  la  tbe  story  tbe  world  should  hear. 

"I  have  only  one  voice,  oaa  radio  atattoo. 

"But  I  wanted  you  to  know  wbat  happened 
In  Isle.  Minn  .  when  Sgt.  Paul  Mooee.  marine, 
killed  in  action  in  Korea,  came  borne  to  bis 
people. 

"Who  were  tbey? 

"Everyone  In  town. 

"Can  you  hear  this  without  feeling  Indebt- 
ed to  boys  like  Paul,  to  people  like  tbe  folks 
in  Isle.  Minn.? 

"I  can  only  say.  In  humility. 

"  Tor  a  few  moments,  we  saw  a  llf^t  of 
sueb  beauty  that  no  man  could  face  it  with- 
out a  prayer  of  thanks  in  hla  heart.' 
.    "Good  night." 


A  Cesspool  of  Cormptioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WteCOMSO* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  MtPmaKNTATIVm 

timnday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  news  when  Doris  Fleeson,  the 
New  Deal  apologist,  devotes  a  column  in 
the  Star  to  ix)int  out  that  the  lid  is  off 
cesspool  of  corruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Senator  Williajcs,  of 
Delaware,  an  accolade  for  his  persistent 
efforts  to  exjxjse  corruption  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau.  He  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  Senate  leader  whose 
voice  must  be  heard  in  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  article  by 
Miss  Pleeson: 


La  Orr  CtmtPOOL  or  Ooactrmow — DitawABS^ 
SawAToa  WnxiAMB  Srarr  4  Taaas  Ijnmn- 
camti:  Jveouise  or  Tax  Accomrrs  »t  Iw- 
rai.  RsvamjB  Buaxstr 


(By  Doris  neeaon) 

Pour  years  ago  an  unimportant  little  crook 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  district  of  Delavrare 
tampered  with  the  tax  account  ot  a  moder- 
ately suceeatf  ul  pain  ■eeretaant.  When  the 
Bureau  bsfsa  thea  to  prsH  the  merchant  for 
taaea  be  knew  he  had  paid,  ba  became  an- 
noyed. Wben  his  own  invaatlgation  dis- 
closed nkonkey  buslneas  in  the  Buireau  he  de- 
cided be  would  rtlsniss  it  with  the  Bureau's 
hoes. 

He  had  no  trouble  reaching  tbe  then  In- 
ternal Revenue  Coijimtartnner  George  J. 
Seboenaman,  becauae  tlse  marebant  bad  Jtist 
baan  tieeted  to  the  Bowte.  Benator  Johii  J. 
WnxiaMs  recalls  very  clearly,  however,  that 
Mr.  Schoezieman  was  not  impressed. 

For  that  boredc»n.  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration is  now  paying  a  heavy  price.  The 
lid  Is  off  a  widening  cweponi  of  oomiptlon 
in  tbe  mart  aensitive  agency  in  Government, 
vital  centara  of  Democratic  political  power 
are  involved,  tbe  name  ot  a  Truman  secre- 
tary. Ifottbew  Oonnetly.  bas  bobbed  up  in 
testimony  and  the  end  is  nowhere  near  in 
sight. 

Senator  Wouams  persisted  imtil  be  had 
cleaned  up  the  Delaware  sltoaktan  which  in- 
volved the  Juggling  of  400  taa  aeaounts.  The 
country  didn't  notice  it  but  a  Delaware 
Democrat  employed  tn  the  rich  New  Tork 
tax  district  did.  He  decided  to  risk  some 
dlsclQsures  to  the  steadily  persistent  honest 
Senator  from  his  own  State  who  did  not  ap- 
pear afflicted  with  headllnltls  but  got  re- 
sults. As  the  results  began  to  get  attention, 
tbe  Bureau's  many  other  honest  etnployeca 
began  to  offer  the  Senator  their  cooperation. 

Not  aU  tbe  red  faeaa  raaMltli^  from  Sen- 
ator Wnxiaasa'  rwnoraeleaa  ptaasure  for  a 
clean-up  are  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  naming  of  collectors  of  internal  reve- 
nue, like  Federal  Judgeahlpa.  is  a  senatorial 
prerogative.  Startled  by  ctirrent  discloaurea. 
Senator  RtTSSEix,  of  Georgia,  a  discreet  man. 
permitted  himself  to  exclaim  that  if  the 
Georgia  ooUeetor  proved  falae.  he  would  him- 
aeU  feal  odpable 

In  partienlar.  the  Setiate  Rnance  Commit- 
tee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  revenue  mat- 
ters, including  collector  nominations,  re- 
mained noticeably  quleaoent  as  the  "Dela- 
ware David" — a  noembar  ot  Ptnance — re- 
peatedly took  his  dladusttias  to  tbe  floor. 
This  mmwlttoe  prides  Itself  on  Its  austere 
conaervatten  and  its  dominant  figures 
Chairman  Gxoacz,  Senators  Btbo,  Johksom 


ot  Colorado,  Democrats:  Senators  Mnxnax, 
Tarr.  Btmxa.  Republicans — virtuously  :!Corn 
tbe  Pmir  Deal. 

But  like  Mr.  Schoeneman.  they  were  slow 
to  take  aertously  the  unimpressive  Senator 
with  tbe  squeaky  votce  from  the  •mall  StaU 
of  Delaware. 

Tbey  have  agreed  on  their  mea  culpa. 
Tbey  have  now  adopted  a  rule  that  before 
suay  collector  of  Internal  revenue  can  be  con- 
firmed he  must  be  called  before  the  com- 
mittee and  a  full  understanding  reac^iod 
with  him  that  It's  s  full-time  Job  whose 
duties  do  not — In  spite  of  Mr  Plnnegan,  of 
St    Louis — ^Include  keeping  people  happy 

Senator  Wtt,u*ms  approves  of  that  but 
he's  not  quite  finished  with  the  current  crop, 
in  large  part  because  he'd  like  to  see  the 
honest  ones  completely  cleared  He  bas 
called  for  full  Mographies  and  reports  on 
the  whole  lot  He  thinks  perhaps  some  kind 
of  public  oat  on  the  back  for  the  Innocent 
might  help  restore  public  confidence  In  the 
Bureau  Believe  it  or  not  be  hasn't  intro- 
duced a  resolution  for  a  Williams  subcom- 
mittee to  do  It.  either. 


Coaditioas  ia  AlWapia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  12.  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presidv'nt.  Mr. 
Hugh  Grant,  who  formerly  was  secretary 
to  Senator  Hugo  Black,  when  Justice 
Black  was  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
still  later  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Albania  mitil  it  was  overrun  by  Italy, 
and  yet  later  Minister  to  Siam.  made  an 
address  recently  before  the  Baptist 
Brotherhood  in  Augusta.  Ga.  in  which 
he  told  SMnpthing  atK)ut  Albania  and  its 
hopes  of  coming  out  from  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  An  account  of  his  address  is 
published  in  an  Augtista  Ga  .  newspaper, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  prmted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baptist  BaoTHSBHOoa  la  Tola  or  AuAhru's 
Kmc  >T  Gaairr 

The  Pirst  Baptist  Brotherhood  last  night 
heard  Hugh  G.  Grant,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Albania  and  Thailand,  tell  of  his 
recent  meeting  with  His  Majesty.  King  Zog. 
of  Albania,  in  Washington  and  of  the  terrible 
plight  of  the  Albanian  people  under  Russian 
iron  curtain  rule. 

Mr.  Cb^nt  made  an  earnest  plea  for  a  study 
and  appraisal  of  the  present  situation  of  Al- 
bania by  the  American  public  He  said 
Albania  was  a  tnisted  friend  of  America,  but 
bad  been  largely  bsrpassed  In  the  tug  of 
war  that  the  United  States  is  carrying  on 
with  tlie  encroaching  Soviet  Communists  in 
Europe. 

»«^"»«>  LXCATIOM 

Mr.  Grant  was  tn  charge  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Albania  for  4  years  unmediately 
prior  to  World  War  n  and  was  there  when 
MtiBscdlnl's  Fascist  legions  attacked  the  little 
country  and  took  it  over  in  Aptil  1939.  He 
remained  there  until  after  war  broke  out  In 
Europe,  wben  he  cloeed  the  American  Laga- 
tlOD  aince  Italy  had  taken  over  everything. 

Cason  Bruker,  president  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist  Brotherhood,   presided  at   the   meeting 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


wbtch  had  ftn  ■ttinjtniw  of  man  than  100. 
J  .  s  r  -  way  «••  BBMtar  at  onwDootca  aa 
<  fuUrman;  X3r.  Wa.Ttn  A.  Ruyck. 
p— tor  of  tb*  cHUMk,  pNaouoccd  the  lnvo> 
catfcw:  ami  WWrloa  {totBOM  introduced  tb« 


llr.  Grant  described  tba  geography ,  his- 
tory, and  religion  of  Albania,  and  told  of  the 
cordial  and  frtcndlj  attitude  toward  America 
of  Bis  lla)wCy.  Klioc  Zog.  Albanian  political 
leadna,  and  the  '  people  throughout  the 
country. 

g^erywheie  he  traveled  in  Albania,  he  said, 
he  Xottsd  da^  gratitude  for  the  friendly  tn- 
teraM  in  Albania  shown  by  the  late  Preai- 
denl  Woodrow  WUson  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference in  1S19.  Some  50.000  Albanians  re- 
siding In  the  I7nlted  States  have  cemented 
UMsa  ttee  of  fr.'eixdahlp. 

Ttke  speaker  paid  high  tribute  to  Sing  Zog. 
who  is  making  his  first  visit  to  this  country. 
The  King  la  In  exile  In  Igypt.  Ur.  Grant  said 
the  King  was  a  nattiral  leader,  astute,  cour- 
ageous, friendly,  and  intensely  loyal  to  the 
cease  of  Albanian  independence. 

The  King  told  Ur.  Grant  In  Washington 
that  his  aim  Is  to  see  Albania  completely  trtft 
from  foreign  domlna.ion  In  order  that  she 
may  take  her  place  among  the  freedom-loving 
zxatlons  of  the  world,  and  that  he  would 
leave  it  to  a  vote  of  the  Albanian  people  to 
decide  what  form  of  government  they  want 
once  they  are  free  of  the  present  Russian 
yoke  which  has  brought  starvation  and  mis- 
ery for  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
auBsiAjrs  ▼vzjfzxABi.z 

King  Zog  also  told  Mr.  Grant  that  he  be- 
Umm  Um  fcMStane  are  very  vulnerable  In 
AllMuita.  eepertslly  since  only  a  aniall  number 
of  Albanians  are  supporting  the  Soviet  re- 
gime and  most  of  these  through  fear  and 
compulaton. 

Tbe  HOHtans  are  tn  Albania  with  several 
thw— nd  aokUers  and  technicians  because 
Albania  is  a  place  of  great  strategic  impor- 
t^noe  from  a  military  standpoint.  It  is  the 
western  gateway  to  the  whole  Ttni^-pri  area 
with  its  fine  harbors  and  it  is  also  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean because  of  It!,  location  near  the  point 
where  the  Adriatic  Sea  flows  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  Russians  are  reported  to  be  building 
a  great  submarine  base  on  the  Island  of 
Valona  Just  off  the  coast  ol  Albania. 

Following  the  address,  moving  pictures  of 
Albania  which  were  made  by  members  of  the 
American  Legation  stay  were  shown. 


Taxpayers  Shocked  by  IntemaJ  Revenue 
Bareau  Disclosares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsur 

IN  THE  HOCSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11, 1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscorisin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including 
an  article  by  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Star  last  night: 

Tkb  Political  Mn.1. 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

TAXPATOW    AKK    SHOCKZD    BV    BtniK.\C    DISCt.O«- 

v*rB — nucn  and  mtiBEaT  in  collxctxons  to 

>K  MAJOX  ELXCnOR  ISST7X 

The  American  taxpayers  who  are  called 
on  today  to  turn  over  to  the  Internai  Reve- 
»ue  Bure«u  some  tSO  000, 000  000  a  year,  jire 
,^Unking  their  eyes  m  amazement  over  what 


Is  being  turned  up  in  the  oSeee  of  half  a 
doaen  collectors.  To  be  more  exact,  In  the 
oOcee  in  Boston,  where  a  recently  deposed 
collector.  Denis  W.  Delaney.  Is  under  indict- 
ment on  charges  of  bribery  and  false  certifi- 
cation of  tax  payments:  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis.  Newark,  and  Detroit. 
Not  only  are  they  amaaed.  they  are  angry. 

Theee  revelations,  many  of  them  growing 
out  of  investigations  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee, 
headed  by  Representative  King  of  California. 
Democrat,  threaten  to  be  even  more  devas- 
tating as  a  campaign  issue  next  year  than 
the  disclosures  of  the  use  of  pcliticai  influ- 
ence \iBed  In  recent  years  to  obtain  loima 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. The  end  of  the  inquiries  by  the  House 
cummittee  is  not  yet  in  sight,  either. 

The  recent  testimony  given  t)efore  the 
committee  by  James  P.  Pinnegan,  internal 
revenue  collector  In  St.  Louis  until  he  re- 
signed last  spring,  particularly  is  enlighten- 
ing. A  grand  }ury  is  looking  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  office  under  Mr.  Pinne- 
gan. 

Replies  come  as  xhock 

His  replies  to  some  of  the  questions  by  the 
committeemen  come  as  something  more 
than  than  a  shock.  For  example,  he  testified 
that  he  averaged  "3,  3.  or  4  hours  a  day" 
In  the  collector's  ofllce — handling  a  Job  that 
was  paying  him  (10,000  a  year;  that  he  wns 
Informed  when  he  took  the  Job  that  he  could 
spend  as  much  or  as  little  time  as  was  neces- 
sary Jn  the  office;  that  he  could  continue  his 
private  practice  of  law  while  he  was  collector; 
and  that  of  the  64  collectors  scattered  over 
the  country  he  did  not  believe  more  than 
15  were  *ax  experts.  Mr.  Flnnegan  freely 
admitted  he  was  no  tax  expert — that  he  was 
Just  an  "administrator."  He  also  admitted 
that  his  private  law  practice  brought  him. 
f30,0UU  to  135,000  a  year. 

This  particular  collector  was  a  crony  of 
the  late  "Bob"  Hannegan,  also  of  St.  Louis, 
who  was  successively  Commlasloner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee — he  ran  the  1944  cam- 
paign for  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — 
and  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Flnnegan 
played  football  as  a  young  man  on  the  same 
team  with  Mr.  Hannegan.  He  contended 
that  it  was  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Hannegan, 
when  the  latter  was  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  should  want  him  as  collector 
in  St.  Louis,  and  be  took  the  Job  on  Hanne- 
gan's  invitation.  Prom  Mr.  Flnnegan's  de- 
scription, it  was  a  political  Job.  He  was  a 
kind  of  public-relations  nuui  and  Job  dis- 
penfer  He  liked,  he  said,  to  give  Jobs  to 
people. 

Had  sought  to  resign 

Mr.  Pinnegan  also  testified  that  in  1B19 
and  In  1950  he  had  sought  to  resign  as  col- 
lector in  St.  Louis  and  had  taken  it  up  with 
Matthew  J.  Connelly,  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  President  Truman  himself, 
and  had  been  told  not  to  resign.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Snyder,  however,  told  the 
House  conunlttee  that  he  had  advised  Mr. 
Flnnegan  in  October  1950  to  reelgn  "because 
of  general  rumors  around  8t.  Louis."  Mr. 
Flnnegan  did  not.  however,  resign  until  some 
7  months  later  Mr  Snyder,  who.  like  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Mr.  Pinnegan.  is  from  Mis- 
souri, said  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr  Flnnegan's 
reported  talks  with  the  President  and  Mr. 
Connelly. 

Mr.  Flnnegan's  sources  of  revenue — from 
his  law  clients,  which  netted  him  about 
$105  000  in  3  years — have  not  yet  been  fully 
disclosed  The  House  committee  is  still 
working  on  that  end  of  its  investigation. 
He  did  not  appear  as  an  attorney  of  record. 
but  acted  as  counsel,  he  said.  In  an  advisory 
ci»pacliy. 

The  administration  is  now  btisylng  itself, 
according  to  Mr.  Snyder,  in  an  attempt  to 
dean  up  the  mess  that  has  been  tincovered 


In  the  tax  collectors'  olDcee.  One  thing  a|>- 
pears  certain  however,  and  that  is,  the  aw- 
hers  of  the  Hotise  Ways  and  lies  as  Ob^ 
mlttee  are  Intent  on  seeing  that  the  'X>llect<)rs 
give  full  time  to  their  Jobs — and  do  :iot  prac- 
tice law  on  the  side;  also,  they  will  hislst  thnt 
aU  collectors  know  something  atxMi  the  tfts 
laws. 


Demobilizatioii  of  Armed  Fercei  After 
World  War  11 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MIMWESOTA 

i 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 
Friday.  October  12, 1951 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.     Mr.     Presideiit. 

'  within  recent  months  the  quej  tion  bf 
demobilization  of  our  Armed  F(rces  pf 
World  War  11  has  taken  on  ever-lncreae- 
ing  importance.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  sharp  controversy.  On  Septe nber  ^, 
1951,  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribuiie 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  thiis 
controversial  Issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial,  untitled 
"Let's  Look  at  Record  on  Demsbillzli- 
tion."  be  printed  in  the  Appendix:  of  t^e 
Recoko.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows:  T 

I     Lar'B  Loos  at  Rscoao  om  Dsmobilcatioii 

The  version  of  what  happened  to  t tie  mili- 
tary might  of  the  United  States  at  the  e^d 
J  of  World  War  II  offered  by  Gen.  Douglt« 
'MacArthur  at  Cleveland  Thursday  ni:;ht  m$y 
be  good  demagogy  but  it  is  bad  hlstoiy.        [ 

Mac  Arthur  accused  our  p>olitlcal  aid  mili- 
tary leaders  of  dissipating  the  armed 
strength  of  the  United  States  with  reckleM 
haste  after  World  War  n.  They  deliberately 
disarmed  in  the  face  of  tiireatening  x>mmm- 
nism.  MacArthiir  charged.  { 

MacArthur  would  have  done  a  greater 
service  to  the  cause  of  national  defense  aiid 
to  the  American  people  if  he  had  tele  plainly 
what  really  happened  after  the  .'apanese 
surrender  and  warned  against  a  repe  ;ltion. 

It  was  the  American  people  and  tl  elr  re^ 
resentatlvea  in  Congress  who  disslpi.ted  tje 
Nation's  armed  strength  at  a  time  when  It 
should  have  been  kept  intact  for  tie  safe- 
;  guarding  of  the  free  world.  Leaders  of  bo^ 
parties  in  Congress  bowed  to  the  ove:-whelii- 
Ing  demand  of  pcu-ents,  wives,  and  friends 
to  get  members  of  the  Armed  PoroHi  home 
from  overseas  without  delay.  The  Fresideat 
and  the  heads  of  xfie  Defense  Kstabl  ishmeAt 
were  unable  to  resist  presstnes  which  staock^d 
those  who  grasped  the  slgnlfloftiMe  ot  this 
national  debacle.  | 

The  Tribtme  feels  warranted  in  setting  the 
record  straight  because  it  was  one  of  the 
few  new^Mkpers  wiiich.  in  the  monvhii  foUo\f- 
ing  the  Japanese  surrender,  pointed  out  the 
grave  dan^srs  of  the  precipiute  demobillM- 
tlon  then  going  on.  i 

Perhaps  General  MacArthur  was  trying  <it 
the  same  time  to  prevent  this  redk.eas  dik- 
dpation  of  ovir  means  of  winning  the  peacs. 
but  we  have  not  come  across  any  ovlden<» 
of  his  doing  60. 

The  pressure  on  Congress  and  the  Defen^ 
Establishment  to  get  the  men  home  without 
regard  to  consequences  was  strongtet  th^ 
irom  the  naen  tmder  MacArthor's  oommanA. 
The  slogan,  "no  boats,  no  votes."  which  tet- 
rortied  Members  of  Congreee  into  demand- 
ing that  the  soldiers  be  broxight  h)xne  re- 
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gardleas  at  rnneiiqHeiiuss.  sppeared  most  fre- 
quently on  letters  bearing  the  postmarks  of 
Army  post  oOces  In  MacArthic's  command. 

The  mimeographed  and  chain  letters  de- 
manding ttiat  the  troops  be  brought  hooie 
which  poured  into  newspaper  offices  tn  UKjae 
days  came  principally  from  the  Pacific. 

More  than  18,000  soldiers  tn  Mac  Arthur's 
command  signed  a  pledge  "not  to  vote  tor 
any  Senator  or  Representative  now  in  office 
who  does  not  in  the  next  25  days  take  some 
tangible  action  to  get  us  liome."  The  sol- 
diers' newspapers  In  MacArthur's  command « 
gave  great  impetiu  to  this  pressure. 

MacArthur  had  a  lot  of  other  grave  prob- 
lems on  his  hands  those  days.  Bad  he  at- 
tempted to  buck  the  tide  he  probehly  could 
not  hare  persuaded  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, their  friends,  and  relatives,  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  our  Armed  Forces 
should  be  kept  strong  until  the  peace  had 
been  won. 

But  that  is  no  warrant  for  fostering  In 
American  minds  the  delusion  that  their 
costly  military  weakness  was  the  fault  of  a 
few  men  in  Washington  rather  than  their 
own.  The  only  way  to  make  stire  that  the 
American  peofAe  do  not  make  such  a  dan- 
gerous mistake  again.  If  unhappily  they 
should  ever  again  be  engaged  in  global  war. 
is  to  make  clear  the  responsibility  for  the 
past  mistake. 


Cordova,  Walker  County,  Ala^  Is  a  Good 
Location  for  a  Palp  and  Paper  Mill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  H'^USE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  24.  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  the  immediate  expansion  of  the 
wood-ptilp  and  paper-making  industries 
of  the  United  States  is  apparent. 

Recently  published  reports  point  up 
the  present  shortage  of  newsprint,  and 
that  shortage  daily  threatens  to  become 
more  acute. 

The  Seventh  Congi'essioztal  District  of 
Alabama,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  has  great  nat- 
ural resources.  Among  the  nine  coa- 
gressional  districts  of  Alabaniia.  it  ranks 
third  in  the  number  of  acres  of  timber- 
lands.  Its  2.400.000  acres  of  forests 
cover  approximately  63  percent  of  its 
total  land  surface. 

The  William  B.  Bankhead  National 
Forest.  p>artially  located  in  the  Seventh 
District  counties  of  Winston  and  Frank- 
lin, provide  a  readUj'  app>arent  and  won- 
derful example,  as  do  thousands  of  pri- 
Tately  owned  tracts,  of  the  timt)er  and 
pulpwood  production  possibilities  of  the 
,  entire  district. 

A  The  Seventh  Congressional  District 
possesses  many  appealing  advantages  for 
the  location  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mllL 
Included  among  them  are: 

First.  Vast  existing  pulpwood  re> 
sources. 

Second.  A  mild  climate,  and  a  high 
average  annual  rainfall,  which  together. 
Insure  rapid  growth  of  pulp  timber 
thiough  a  long  growing  season  each 
year. 


Third.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
high-grade  coal  to  meet  any  sustained 
fuel  requirements,  now,  or  ia  the  future. 

Fourth.  An  ample  supply  of  skilled, 
semiskilled,  and  unskilled  labor  that  be- 
lieves in  doing  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  locational 
advantages.  Cordova.  Walker  County. 
Ala.,  {possesses  the  following  special  ad- 
vantaj^es  for  a  pulp  paper  mill: 

First.  Cordova.  Ala.,  is  lo<:ated  on  the 
navigable  Mulberry  Fork  of  the  War- 
rior River,  which  provides  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  industrial  water,  a  fundameniai 
necessity  in  the  pulp  paper-making  proc- 
ess. 

Second.  This  river  Is  navigable  the 
year  around,  with  a  9-foot  channel, 
maintained  by  the  Corps  of  United 
States  Engineers.  Cordova  is  located 
some  10  miles  downstream — west — of  the 
head  o*  navigation  on  the  river.  The 
quantity  of  available  water  is  indicated 
by  tiie  fact  that  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
at  its  steam  generating  plants.,  a  few  miles 
down  river  from  Cordova,  extracts  many 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  dailj'  to  run 
through  its  condensers. 

Third.  In  addition,  natural  gas.  if 
needed,  is  available  at  Cordova,  from  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Fourth.  Electric  power  needs,  primary 
or  supplementary,  is  readily  avaHaljle 
through  the  electric  system  of  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co..  whose  steam  generators 
at  Gorgas.  Ala.,  have  a  capacity  of  325.- 
000  kilowatts. 

My  remarks  have  been  induced  by  a 
brochure  recently  prepared  by  the  in- 
dustrial development  d^mirtment  of  the 
S*.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co..  set- 
ting forth  the  locational  advantages  of 
a  site  at  Cordova.  Ala.,  on  its  rail  lines, 
for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  The  written 
information  contained  in  the  brochure 
follows ; 


SX7CGK3TSD    LOCATIOW    VOS    A    PULP    AHB    Pi 

Mnx    nr    Waucb    CoiritTT.    Ala..    Nbas 
OoKBora 

The  proposed  site  is  near  Cordova.  Ala., 
which  is  located  in  Walker  Coonty  about 
30  miles  northwest  of  Birmingham.  Itxjs 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mult>er^ 
fork  of  the  Warrior  River.  438  miles  by  nv^r 
from  Mobile  and  about  10  miles  downstream 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river. 
Ja^^er.  the  county  seat  of  Walker  County.  Is 
about  9  miles  from  Cordova. 

The  elevation  of  Cordova  varies  from  400 
to  500  feet  above  sea  level.  The  health  con- 
ditions tn  the  area  are  excellent. 

The  average  rainfall  approximates  63 
Inches  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
63.5°  P.  The  average  growing  season  is  at>out 
215  days  per  annum. 

Population  1950  census 
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The  site  stiggested  herein  is  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Warric«-  River  near  the 
town  of  Cordova  and  adjacent  to  the  tracks 
oC  the  St.  liouls-aan  Francisco  Railway  Co. 
(Frisco). 


It  eenoisu  of  approxunately  650  acres, 
under  the  control  of  Mr  C  S  Bissell.  22394 
Plrst  Avenue  North.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who 
is  Uquidstlng  agent  of  the  Old  Black  Dia- 
mond Coal  Co.  All  or  any  part  of  this  prop- 
erty is  avaUable 

This  property  has  not  t>een  used  for  min- 
ing purposes.  Most  of  it  is  new  under  cul- 
tivation. The  improvemenu  thereon  con- 
sist of  four  5- room  houses,  one  3 -room  hoiise 
and  a  l>am  and  two  4-room  houses  All  Im- 
provements and  acreage  are  assessed  on  the 
tax  records  at  Jasper  at  (5.410 

It  ts  particularly  fitting  that  the  site  is 
located  in  a  bend  of  the  river  which  will 
allow  the  water  Intake  from  the  north  side 
of  the  site  and  eOuent  disposal  on  the  south 
side  of  the  site,  with  a  minimum  of  pipe- 
line pumping. 

The  topography  of  the  area  is  such  that 
a  minimum  of  preparation  will  be  necetsary. 
and  the  soil  is  such  that  grading  and  filling 
can  be  acccmpllshed  at  nominal  expense 

The  building  site  is  well  above  any  known 
flood  water  on  the  river.  The  county  ofBclals 
have  indicated  they  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
if  necessary  In  rerouting  and  hard -surfacing 
the  county  road  that  extends  through  the 
Bite.  The  river  at  this  site  is  bridged  to 
the  Cordova  side  of  the  river  furnishing 
highway  access  from  that  direction  as  well 
as  from  the  east. 

m-PWOOD   XESOUXCES 

Since  the  svailablUty  of  pulpwood  is  one 
of  the  most  important  requisites  for  a  suc- 
cessful pulp  and  paper  mill,  tills  report  will 
treat  wttb  the  subject  in  what  w<>  consider  a 
coBsenatlve iBanner.  and  the  data  contained 
hnrin  is  only  that  applicable  to  all  or  part 
of  nine  counties,  contiguous  to  the  proposed 
site.  This  arbitrary  area  was  chosen  because 
it  appears  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  wood 
procurement  with  existing  mills  nor  with 
proposed  mills.  The  nearest  mill  to  this  site 
is  at  Tliscaloosa.  Ala.,  which  is  about  50  air 
miles,  and  the  theoretical  breaking  point  for 
satisfactory  wood  procurement  should,  we 
l}eUeve.  not  be  nearer  than  26  miles  to  the 
existing  mill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  rail  lines  serving 
this  site  traverse  portions  of  northwest  Ala- 
bama and  northeast  HisslsBippi.  which  are 
heavily  wooded  m  pine,  those  areas,  even 
though  they  are  not  included  in  the  summary 
herewith.  wooM  be  abie  to  supply  quite  large 
eraoants  of  po^iwood  om  an  economical  basis. 
It  appears  that  a  mill  of  esi^cny  suSicleutly 
large  to  be  economical  eavid  easily  secure 
all  of  its  pulpwood  reqtdrements  within  the 
area  treated  in  this  reptMt.  If  a  very  large 
mill  were  proposed  for  this  site,  it  would  be 
In  the  interest  of  conservatism  to  secure  the 
advice  of  a  reputable  forest  survcvor  to  de- 
termine positively  the  existence  and  the 
availability  of  pulpwood  in  all  the  area  from 
which  pulpwood  would  likely  be  procured 
currently  and  in  the  futile. 

The  data  which  follows  is  considered  to  be 
reliable  and  conservative,  as  its  source  is  the 
Pederal  and  State  forestry  aemces: 
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BMed  on  the  PorMt  Service  a  survey  or  t&U 
are«  and  aliovtng  !(>r  the  recent  excess 
drain  over  reproduction  becaiue  of  the  war. 


the  following  eitlraate  of  aT«UabU  :.er«ag« 
and  st«sd  of  timber  S  cop*i:!:^<«d  oonaerT*- 
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The  forester  In  charge  of  the  Banlthead 
National  Forest  ( r("B.000  acres)  north  of  Jas- 
per, has  estimated  that  the  natural  repro- 
duction rate  or  pines  in  the  area  is  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  cord  per  acre  per  annum.  Based 
on  bis  experience  with  managed  timberlands. 
he  estimated  a  pine  reproduction  rate  of 
three-fourths  to  one  cord  per  acre  per  annum, 
depending  on  the  length  of  time  In  which 
good  practice  has  been  effective. 

WATn 

The  proposed  site  Is  located  on  the  Mul- 
berry Fork  of  the  Warrior  River. 

Tlie  water  in  this  stream  Is  of  a  quality 
seldom  found  In  volume  sufficient  for  large 
industrial  needs.  It  is  soft,  very  low  in  min- 
eral content,  and  carries  no  organic  or  Inor- 
ganic stain. 

The  drainage  area  of  this  site  covers  1.900 
square  miles  ol  mountainous  country  and  the 
v«ter  is  from  a  sandstone  formation  tHat  is 
above  the  limestone  formation  of  central 
Alabama  and  above  the  iron  deposits. 

A  9-foot  channel  Is  maintained  and  thia 
river  Is  navigable  from  the  proposed  site  to 
Empire.  9  miles  upstream.  This  channel 
depth  Is  largely  controlled  by  locfcs  and  dams 
18  miles  downstream  at  Gorgas.  The  Ala- 
bama Power  steam  plants,  at  that  point, 
extract  250.000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day 
on  the  upstream  side  of  the  locks,  which  Is 
run  through  their  condensers.  Since  a  9- 
foot  channel  Is  maintained  and  the  river  is 
navigable  to  the  suB:gented  site,  we  estimate 
there  is  sufBclent  quantity  of  water  at  all 
times  to  supply  a  plant  its  proposed. 

CMMATX 

This  area  does  not  experience  extitemes  of 
either  heat  or  cold  and  the  weather  wlli  In 
nowise  contribute  to  absenteeism  or  work 
stoppages.  Out-of-doors  work  can  be  accom- 
plUbed  the  yejtf  around  without  interrup- 
tion, except  for  occaaloiiftl  rains 

Since  the  maximum  and  minimum  sea- 
sonal temperatures  are  reached  without  dras- 
tic day. to-day  v.arlations.  the  uperauves  will 
l^be  affected  adversely  in  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  tlieir  daily  tasks.  This  Is  espe- 
daUj  Important  In  a  24-hour  operation. 


rutXB 

The  Important  requisite  of  a  reliable  and 
economical  source  of  fuel  is  amply  fulfilled 
at  this  site.  The  plant  site  suggested  for 
consideration  in  this  report  is  located  within 
the  great  Warrior  Coal  Pleid  of  Alabama  and 
some  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  State  are 
located  within  1  to  25  miles  of  the  actual 
plant  site  and,  of  course,  will  aflord  an  oppor- 
tunity for  considerable  economy  to  a  paper 
mill  located  at  this  site. 

The  actual*  coal  analysis  of  the  Walker 
County  coals  are  recorded  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines — and  all  of  It  Is  adeqviately  set  forth 
as  ample  steam-coal  minerals;  with  the 
analyses  ranging  from  11.500  to  18.000  British 
thermal  units. 

Natural  gas:  In  addition  to  the  Immediate 
avaUabiUty  of  coal,  natural  gas  from  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Natural  Oas  Co.  Is 
also  available  at  Cordova.  This  alternative^ 
source  of  fuel  places  the  user  In  the  enviable 
position  of  being  able  to  install  facilities  for 
the  use  of  both  powdered  coal  and  natural 
gas,  and  t.ius  be  able  to  change  from  one  to 
the  other  according  to  the  dictates  of 
economy  and  current  availability. 

Electric  power:  It  is  assumed  that  elec- 
tricity will  be  produced  at  the  plant,  but  it 
is  probable  that  some  kind  of  interchange 
agreement  with  the  system  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  would  be  advantageous  to  insure 
continuity  of  supply.  Tne  power  company's 
generating  facilities  at  Oorgas  are  rated  at 
325.000  kilowatts. 

TASKS 

Alabama's  tax  laws  are  fixed  by  legisla- 
tive enactjnent  and  are  not  subject  to  revi- 
sion at  the  discretion  of  local  tax  officials. 

The  maximum  limit  of  assessed  value,  as 
fixed  by  law  In  Alabama.  Is  60  percent  of  the 
reasonable  cash  value.  The  acceptsd  prac- 
tice is  to  assess  property  at  from  40  percent 
to  45  percent  of  Its  rsaaonable  amh  value. 
Everyone  Is  Alabama  ((Hlows  the  accepted 
practice  procedure,  and  that  ezpHdns  the 
use  of  the  term  'accepted." 

There  Is  some  latitude  in  the  term  "rea- 
sonable cash  value."  For  instance,  a  piece 
of  propeny  costing  $8,000  in  1^27  was  pur- 
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far  ta.400.  Tbe  tmtmtd  Talus 
thus  seen  to  be  43  Vi  percent  of  the  last  pur- 
chase price  (when  a  depreaaion  waji  in  £ull 
■wing)  excluding  Improvemenu  anc.  bettiBr- 
menU.  and  30  percent  of  the  original  c^t. 
Since  our  tax  officials  make  every  effort,  to 
equalize  taxes,  and  since  they  are  elected 
to  office,  there  is  very  noticeable  attitude  of 
faimeaa  and  cooperation  on  their  |>art,  to- 
ward the  taxpayer.  The  asseesed-rate  dif- 
ference and  tb«  bMe  latitude  apply  to  both 
corporatloDS  and  individuals  alike. 

For  the  pmpose  of  this  analysis  -we  hsve 
assumed  an  aaseesed  value  of  40  percent  of 
the  reasonable  cash  value.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  this  represents  the  maximum  tax  cost 
to  be  expected  and  that  the  actual  cost  of 
local  taxes  will  be  less  thiui  those  stiown  in 
the  resulting  estimates. 

Alabama  laws  offer  certain  ezemptldna 
from  iiroperty  taxes  to  new  mannfacttinng 
plants.  Land  is  not  exempted,  and  70  pier- 
cent  of  the  rate,  which  Is  earmarked  for 
schools.  Is  not  exempt.  The  exemption  runs 
for  a  period  up  to  10  years  under  the  liw. 
We  have,  therefore,  based  oxir  calculation  tin 
the  drst  year,  with  exemptions,  and  Ihe 
eleventh  year  without  exemptions. 

llie  larger  manufacturing  plants  in  Ala- 
bama are  usually  located  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  communities  from  wh^ch 
the  labor  supply  is  drawn.  The  suggested 
site  Is  so  located.  1 

CorporatSbn  permit  tax :  The  rate  is  graou- 
ated  from  $5  for  a  capltsd  investment  up;  to 
and  including  $1,000  to  $100  for  a  capital 
Investment  of  $60,000  or  more.  It  Is  an  an- 
nual tax  and,  in  the  case  of  this  analjKsis 
would  amount  to  $100. 

Corporation  franchise  tax:  This  tax  Is  an 
annual  tax.  The  law  as  written  specifies  a 
rate  of  $2  per  $1,000  of  capital  employed  in 
Alabama  by  a  foreign  (out  of  State)  corpo- 
ration. We  are  advtaed  by  the  state  cotn- 
missioner  of  revenue  that  a  court  order  is 
now  the  basis  of  determining  this  tax.  s^id 
that  the  order  directs  him  to  calculate  the 
true  value  of  the  tangible  property,  as  re- 
flected by  the  assessment  returns  from  Qhe 
county  officials  and  then  apply  the  $2  raite. 
This  reduces  the  tax  but  complicates  the 
explanation.  The  following  Is  the  actiial 
procedure :  I 

The  tangible  property  assessments  inclijde 
land,  btiildlngs,  improvsaBents,  appurte- 
nances, machinery,  equipment,  and  inven- 
tory over  12  months  old  (parts,  supplies, 
etc.) .  This  assessed  at  40  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable cash  value  and  reported  to  the  com- 
missioner of  revenue  at  Montgomery,  ijhe 
commissioner's  office  assumes  that  the  is- 
sesement  represents  60  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable cash  value  and  calculates  auch  rea- 
sonable cash  value  by  the  simple  process! of 
multiplying  by  one  hundred-sixtieths.  Tnus 
one  hundred-sixtieths  of  40  percent  produces 
a  figure  which  is  only  66%  percent  of  Ijie 
actual  reasonable  cash  value.  This  metbtod 
eliminates  cash,  accounts  receivable  and  r^w 
materials,  goods  In  process  and  flnlstted 
goods  (if  held  less  than  13  months)  from  tftie 
calculation,  as  well  as  SSVa  percent  of  ttie 
tangible  property  in  use.  The  $2  per  $1.Q00 
rat«  is  then  applied. 

Property  tax:  The  tax  on  tangible  prcjj- 
erty  U  an  annual  one.  The  elements  coto- 
sidered  in  arriving  at  the  base  are:  land, 
buildings,  improvements,  appurtenaneks. 
machinery,  equipment,  and  inventory  o^er 
12  months  old  (piu'ts.  supplies,  etc.).  C^h 
and  accounts  receivable  are  excluded  as  w^U 
as  raw  materials,  goods-ln-process,  and  flti- 
ished  goods,  if  held  in  the  inventory  for  Uss 
than  12  months.  The  base  amount  is  4s- 
sessed  at  say  40  percent  of  Its  reasonable  ca»h 
value  and  the  tax  rate  Is  then  applied.  At 
the  site  under  consideration  the  rate  Is  $2 JO 
per  $1(X)  of  assessed  value.  This  Is  the  tax  to 
which  exemptions  apply. 

Unemployment  tax:  This  is  an  annual 
based  on  payroll  payments.    Alabama 
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of  the  Butes  which  uses  the  experience-rat- 
ing method  of  arriving  at  a  base  rate.  The 
system  inv(dves  a  straight  3  percent  paymsnt 
for  the  lint  3  years  (untU  experience  has 
iMen  had)  and  can  fall  as  low  as  0.8  percant 
if  Justlitod  by  experience.  Both  the  3  peresnt 
rate  and  the  lower  rates  Include  0.3  percent 
for  FMeral  unemployment  tax. 

State  Income  tax:  Alabama '^  State 
Income  tax  Is  baaed  on  net  tn<x>me  kfter  all 
other  taxes.  It  is  an  annual Na^and  the 
rate  Is  3  percent. 

Incorporation  expense:  The  original  (one 
time  only)  annual  costs  of  a  corporation,  un- 
der the  laws  of  Alabama,  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  table.  We  have  arbitrarily  as- 
three  different  amounts  at  capital  in- 
It.  for  comparative  purposaa. 


Oriciiial  rapHal  of— 

(paid  only  ffline) 

$S,000 

tWO,flOO 

$B,B0O,aQ0 

Charter  ke  ($1  per  81,000) . 

Examinatiaa  ofecrtmesto 

iae 

t&oo 

ISO 
190 
LOO 

$26aoo 

ISO 
150 
S.00 

825,000.00 
1 JO 

Adateico  of  oertifleate 

ISO 

tsiwiillm  of  ewtiflcaie 
(swjmx^Mlely) 

s.00 

UlOO 

M.g$ 

meMLoo 

iTxii  or  Ajrrrai  coa- 
roaaTiOK 

Pmnit  fee  (graduated  tlO- 
$100) 

laoo 
laoo 

100.00 
100.00 

UMLOO 

Franeiiiaetax  ($2pcrO/U0). 

M^OOILOi 

AOO 

000.00 

aano.oo 

,  TKAWSPOSTsnOH 

Rail:  The  suggested  site  is  served  by  the 
8t.  Louis-San  FTanctoco  Bail  way  Co.  (Prisco 


line)  and  the  Illinois  Ontral  Railroad,  the 
latter  line  being  granted  operating  rlghu 
over  the  St.  Loxils-San  Pranctsco  BaltaMy  Co., 
(Fruco  line)  from  Jasper  to  Btnsiiigham. 
Ala. 

The  Prisco  operates  in  9  States  and  extends 
front  Psosaoola  and  MobUe  ncatb  to  Birm- 
ingham. Memphis.  St.  Lotiis.  Kansas  City, 
C^lahom.-.  City.  Dallas,  and  Port  Worth,  con- 
necting with  all  lines  at  these  gateways. 
Thus,  the  profX30ed  site  has  direct  mainline 
oonnectkms  to  all  principal  markets. 

fMght  rates:  The  scale  of  rates  appli- 
cable to  movement  of  pulpwood  for  single 
line  haul  to  the  proposed  site  will  be  as  per 
the  attached  mUeage  scale.  Joint  line  rates 
Will  be  a  combination  of  each  partic^jating 
line  local  factor  rates  based  on  dlitanfta 
shown  in  the  statement  over  the  junction 
point. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  pubUahed 
rates  on  woodpulp  from  the  proposed  site. 
By  using  the  frglsUng  formuls  for  rates  from 
this  site  as  was  used  from  other  Alabama 
producing  points  a  resultant  rate  to  Ptill- 
adelphia.  Pa.  as  example,  would  be  67  cents 
per  hundredweight,  minimum  weight  50.000 
pounds,  for  all  rail  movement. 

The  rate  on  woodpulp  from  this  site  to 
Mobile  would  be  40  cents  per  hundredweight, 
minimum  weight  50.000  pounds.  Steamship 
rate  from  MobUs  to  Philadelphia  U  52  cects 
per  hundredweight.  miniTniiTn  weight  36.000 
pounds  or  48  cents  per  h^dredwelght.  mini- 
mum weight  70.000  pounds.  There  must  also 
be  added  to  the  above  steamship  rate  wharf- 
age and  handling  charges  at  Mobile  in  the 
amotmt  of  94  cents  per  ton  of  2.000  poimds. 

Highway:  United  States  Highway  No.  78 
and  five  paved  State  roads  serve  the  area. 

Air:  The  site  is  less  than  an  hour's  drive 
from  Birmingham  where  air  fervice  is  pro- 
vided by  bstem.  Capital,  and  Delta  Air 
Lines. 


Pulpwood  (Boanokt  Rapii»9ttie) 
rRatfls  to  eents  per  oord  of  IS  eoMc  (eeC.  nunimini 
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4a 
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■8 
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IM  mOsB  sod  over  00. . 
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410  miiao  SMl  ever  480 



CoBmani$ts  ObjectiTes  Hare  Always  Been 
Consistent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBB 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  justify  our  kind  of  treat- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  during  World 
War  n  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following  "ow  propagate  the  idea  that 
it  was  on  f  i\  honest  and  natural  error. 
The  idea  is  given  out  that  there  was  no 
way  of  knowing  that  Stalin  would  not 
Uve  up  to  any  of  his  agreements  or  that 
the  Communists  were  not  honestly  in- 
tending to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  insuring  world  peace. 

Those  who  are  suppoeed  to  be  well 
versed  in  world  affa'rs  have  no  right  to 
make  this  excuse.    A  stady  or  the  Com- 


munist movement  would  show  to  them 
that  the  Communists  have  consistently 
and  relentlessly  pursued  their  objec- 
tives— only  their  tactics  have  changed. 
And  these  objectives  have  been  openly 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  since  the 
fall  of  the  validly  elected  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  November  1917. 

As  long  ago  as  1922.  Father  Edmund 
Walsh.  8.  J.,  noted  authority  on  commu- 
nism and  regent  of  the  Georgetown 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  demonstrated 
the  proper  technique  in  deaUng  with  the 
Communists.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
part  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration which  went  to  Russia  to  help 
relieve  the  starving  people  of  Russia. 
When  all  their  supplies  and  equipment 
were  in  Russia  and  ready  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  people  the  local  Communist 
leaders  told  Father  Walsh  that  they 
would  select  the  people  to  help  him  in 
distributing  the  food. 

Father  Walsh  immediately  contacted 
high  authorities  In  Moscow  and  flatly 
stated  that  unless  their  relief  adminis- 
tration was  allowed  to  di.stribute  relief 
in  their  own  i»ray  and  to  select  their  own 


help  they  would  not  distribute  any  but 
would  remove  all  their  supplies  frooi 
Russia  immediately. 

Thereupon  the  authorities  stated  that 
the  order  of  the  local  Communists  was 
in  error  and  would  be  rescinded.  Father 
Walsh,  however,  insisted  that  an  order 
to  the  local  Communists  be  issued  to 
desist  from  interference  and  then  after 
this  was  done  the  food  kitchens  would 
be  reopened,  but  not  before.  The  officials 
thereupon  comphed  with  Father  Walsh's 
demands. 

If  Father  Walsh  had  not  been  insist.- 
ent  on  his  demand  to  distribute  the  food 
relief  as  he  saw  fit.  obviously  the  entire 
reUef  program  would  have  deteriorated 
into  a  political  weapon  m  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  So  it  was  highly  im- 
portant that  Father  Walsh  insisted  on 
maintaining  his  position  rather  than 
compromising  with  the  Communists. 

Father  Walsh,  a  student  of  commu- 
nism these  many  years,  in  his  recent 
book  Total  Empire  clearly  states  that 
Soviet  objectives  have  never  changed. 
He  states: 

The  plain  ti-uth  of  the  matter  is  that  Soviet 
policy  is  the  most  logical  and  consistent 
political  phenomenon  that  emerged  from 
Wwld  War  I  or  prevailed  after  World  War  II. 
That  is  why  the  Russian  revolution  has 
advanced  to  the  points  of  longitude  and 
latitude  where  It  now  stands  on  the  map 
of  Etirope  and  Asia.  The  vacillations,  the 
empiricism,  the  half  meas\irea.  the  weakness, 
and  compromise  were  all  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table — at  least,   until  recently. 

•  •  *  No  government  in  history  haa 
been  so  frank  and  circumstantial  In  spell- 
ing out  and  publicizing  its  basic  policy  and 
Its  ultimate  Intentions.  Candor  leaves  but 
one  conclusion:  the  tragedy  of  unprepared- 
nsas  lay  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves 
(p.  177). 

In  another  portion  of  the  book  Father 
Walsh  gives  his  views  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  cooperation  with  communism 
is  possible.    He  states : 

In  view  of  this  declared  intent  and  in  the 
face  of  facts  developing  over  the  years  In 
ooosonaiice  with  such  established  principles 
e«lllillM>iii(i,  in  the  Korean  war.  be  who  still 
clings  to  the  hope  of  converting  world  com-' 
munlsm  to  harmonious  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  U  a  hopeless  sciolist,  and.  if 
a  statesman,  he  is  a  reckless  and  dangerous 
leader.  He  will  end  tn  the  fnistration  which 
engulfed  Mr.  Benes  and  Mr  Masaryk  and 
made  CaedMMlovakia  a  house  of  bondage 
(p.  239). 

Those  who  believe  that  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  ¥mon  in  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  possible  after  World  War 
n  should  have  read  what  Lenin  stated  m 
Left-wing  Communism,  an  Infantile 
Disorder : 

You  must  work  inside  them — bourgeois- 
democratic  institutions — otherwise  you  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  mere  babblers.  •  •  • 
The  conclusion  which  follows  from  this  is 
absolutely  incontrovo^lble;  it  bas  been 
proved  that  participation  in  a  bourgeois- 
democratic  parliament  even  s  few  weeks  be- 
for  the  victory,  not  only  does  no  harm  to 
the  revolutionary  proletariat,  but  actually 
makes  It  easier  for  It  to  prove  to  the  back- 
ward masses  why  such  parliaments  deaerve 
to  be  dispersed;  it  facUltctes  success  tn  dis- 
persing them  and  f&cUltates  the  process 
whereby  bourgeois  parliamentarism  becomes 
politically  obsolete  To  refuse  to  take  this 
experience  into  accoimt  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  v-talin  aAUatlon  to  tbe  Oommuatet  Inter- 
ntttloxuil,  whlcli  must  w<irk  out  ita  taetlcs 
lnt«iuitionally.  is  to  ooaunlt  the  grtttest 
blUDder  and  actually  to  retreat  from  tnter- 
BOttonallam  to  deeds  while  accepting  It  in 


Why  our  diplomatic  officials  could  not 
h»?e  adopted  the  common-sense  meth- 
ods of  Father  Walsh  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War 
n  must  remain  a  mystery  for  ail  of  us. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Chamberlin  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Augiist  28.  1950. 

UtnjOAiacD  Qjnt — Thx  Explai«at:oh  That 
ToBT  Dan  T  Know  It  Was  Loajwd  Dobbn't 
Kscu£>    Tkobk    Who    Flatid    With    thk 

KlEMLIN 

(By  WiUlam  Henry  ChianberUn) 
"INMlnt  know  it  was  loaded"  Is  the  familiar 
•tocK  excuse  when  scMneone  accidentally 
•hoots  a  mend  with  a  lethal  weapon.  It  \s 
ntver  a  very  good  escxwe;  and  It  Is  no  better 
In  pubUe  •flUrs  than  in  priTate. 

For  Umt*  1b  a  dlsUnct  "didnt  knew  It  was 
loMtod"  flavor  about  the  explanations  and  at- 
tonpted  Justifications  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment which  are  now  being  offered  by  high 
public  olBrlals  and  commentAtors.  Implicit 
In  tb«a*  «Kplaiiatlona  is  the  assumption  that 
tbe  Soviet  dictatorship,  up  to  February  1945 
hma  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant 
htCb  expecuuons  that  it  would  be  •  willing, 
cooperative  partner  in  building  a  brave  new 
wcrid  of  peace,  justice,  and  freedom. 

Now  it  is  understandable  and  pardonable 
If  the  average  American  and  Britlfih  citizen 
believed  this.  The  man  in  the  street  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  an  expert  on  history  and 
International  aiTalrs.  It  was  deliberate  gov- 
ernmental policy,  in  the  interest  of  wartime 
unity,  to  suppress,  so  far  a-s  possible,  knowl- 
edge of  the  less  agreeable  sides  of  Soviet  life. 
This  policy  greatly  aflected  the  character  of 
bocks  which  were  published,  of  newspaper 
reports,  of  radio  broadcasts. 

HOPE  FOR  WORLD  FtACZ  WISHTUL  THINKING 

It  was.  of  course,  pleasant  to  believe  that 
a  world  of  peace  and  harmony  and  relaxation 
would  be  the  reward  for  the  suflerings  and 
sacrifices  of  the  war.  Onj  can  scarcely  blame 
the  ordinary  citizen  ffir  cherishing  this  hope, 
especially  when  he  was  assured  over  and 
over  ai^ain.  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
this  fair  prospect  would  certainly  be  realized. 

What  is  not  pardonable,  what.  In  retro- 
spect, seems  scarcely  comprehensible,  is  the 
bllnO  wishful  thinking  of  the  men  in  higher 
policy-making  posts.  Surely  the  Soviet  rec- 
ord in  international  affairs  before  the  war 
and  during  t.hu  war  was  available  to  these 
men. 

And  It  was  not  a  reassuring  record  There 
was  the  repeated  Identincation  In  the  most 
authoritative  of  writings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
of  the  Soviet  regime  In  Russia  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  for  world  revolution. 
There  was  the  starving  to  death  of  mllUons 
of  Soviet  peasants  In  order  to  fcwce  on  the 
remainder  an  undeetred  system  of  collective 
farmJnt;  TTiere  wtw  the  liquidation  of  the 
kulaks  as  a  c!a<>s,  the  deliberate  planned  so- 
cial and  economic  extermination  of  perhaps 
a  million  peasant  famlUes.  singled  out  toe 
persecution  because  they  were  a  little  bet- 
ter off  than  their  neighbors,  there  was  the 
growth  of  a  gigantic  slave- labor  system. 

It  was  scarcely  probable  that  a  Government 
which  used  such  ruthless  methods  in  dealing 
with  Its  own  jieople  would  be  gentler  m  re- 
specting the  rights  and  Uberties  of  people 
ouuide  its  own  frontiers,  once  its  armies 
at^rted  to  march  across  thoee  frontiers.  >Jor 
waa  the  record  of  the  Soviet  Government  In 
the  war  yean  any  better. 

«OVI«T  WAlt    BECOKO 

The  ouiur«(ii  of  the  w  ir  was  precipitated 
by  the  sin:  ..,.  of  the  Hltler-Sialic  pact  of 


Augxiat  23.  1B39,  a  pKt  which  made  Stalin  a 
full  accomplice  in  all  Hitler's  aggreealye 
Bchemee  in  iMtara  Bun^  and  gave  him  A 
share  of  tbe  tatnman  and  territorial  spofla 
in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 

It  was.  or  ahotUd  have  been,  well  known 
to  responsible  Government  oAcials  that  tlte 
Soviet  annexation  of  eastern  Poland  and  tl}e 
Baltic  States  was  accompanied  by  masa  de- 
portations on  a  scale  unknown  in  modeiti 
Ktiropean  hlstar,',  and  under  circumstances 
of  extreme  barbarity.  Subsequent  Polish 
Investigations  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
about  S00.000  of  the  1.250.000  Poles  deported 
from  tbe  eastern  provinces  of  that  country 
perished  as  a  result  of  overwork,  malnutri- 
tion, shocking  sanitary  conditions  in  the  de- 
portation trains,  and  the  forced-labor  campf. 

The  overwhelming  circumstantial  evldende 
that  the  Soviet  Government  was  responsible 
tor  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  Polish 
ofQcer  prisoners  whose  grave*  were  found  in 
the  Katyn  Forest,  near  Smolensk.  In  the 
spring  of  1S43.  was  no  secret  to  men  tn  tlie 
higher  diplomatic  posta — unless  they  de- 
liberately wanted  to  be  deceived.  The  State 
Department  archives  of  this  period  have  ndt 
been  op>ened.  But  it  Is  known  that  some 
fairly  sharp  communications  were  di». 
patched  to  Moecow  (Invariably  without  suo* 
cess)  on  such  subjects  as  the  treatment  at 
Polish  deportees  In  Russia  and  the  failure  of 
the  Red  Army  to  support,  or  assist  America* 
and  British  air  aid  to  the  gallant  Polish  up^ 
rising  In  Warsaw  against  the  Germans. 

THX  IdSTTNSESSTOOO  DKUOOtACT 

Yet.  with  aU  this  mountain  of  evidence 
pointing  to  the  probability  of  a  highly 
charged  and  explosive  situation  developing 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war.  the  mett 
responsible  for  directing  American  foreign 
policy  persisted  In  giving  the  American  people 
soothing  syrup  about  the  Soviet  regime  aS 
a  great  misunderstood  democracy.  At  Talta 
and  else'vhere  they  made  concessions  to  the 
Soviet  regime  which  were  immoral  in  themr 
selves  and  moet  disastrous  for  American  ln». 
terests  in  the  Far  Bast  and  tn  Eastern  Bu* 
rope.  We  are  still  stumbling  over  the  rei 
mains  of  these  past  blunders.  It  is  noft 
without  signlfic«.nce  that  it  is  always  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathizers  whC 
want  to  "get  back  to  Yalta  and  Potsdam  • 

The  plea.  "We  didn't  know  It  was  loaded .•• 
will  not  get  the  men  of  Yalta.  In  the  actu* 
and  figurative  sense  of  that  term,  an  ac» 
quittal  at  the  bar  of  history.  The  course  of 
events  aince  the  end  of  the  war  would  hav* 
been  much  more  favorable  If  the  wester* 
statesmen  had  returned,  with  interest,  the 
attitude  of  profound  mistrust  which  Stalls 
consistently  maintained  toward  them. 
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It's  Not  Safe  for  a  Congressman  to  Write 
the  Boreaa  of  Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRiS  POULSON 

OF  CALirCWNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
duties  of  a  Congressman  are  many  and 
arduotis  these  days,  and  he  should  not 
have  to  bear  the  additional  burden  of 
worrying  constantly  about  the  political 
machinations  of  hired  hands  in  Govern* 
ment  departments  upon  which  he  must 
depend  for  information  and  guidance. 

On  August  16  of  this  year,  my  col- 
league on  the  Kouse  Interior  Committee^ 
RepresenUtlve  Wxiliam  H.  Hakrison  o| 


Wyoming,  wrote  a  letter  fco  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  requesting  infomjaUon 
about  a  sewerage  system  in  tbe  town 
of  Mills.  Wyo.  This  system  wa^  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Bureau,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  municipality  of  Mills 
under  Public  Law  832  of  the  BightS-first 
Congress.  ' 

Tlie  nature  of  the  information  re- 
quested and  the  entire  contents  of  Rep- 
resentative Habeison's  letter  are  ncjt  im- 
portant here.  The  letter  is  ava^able 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  read  it.  What 
is  important  is  the  fact  that  the  letter 
was  not  answered,  although  it  was 
promptly  received  by  the  Bureau,  ae  evi- 
dence will  show.  j 

Nmrly  2  months  later,  in  October, 
Representative  Hakbison  did  receive  a  re- 
ply. What  occurred  during  the  2-n»onth 
interval  is  a  disgraceful  example  o<  how 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Bitu-eau 
of  Reclamation  take  every  opportunity 
to  enhance  their  own  political  fortJunes, 
with  a  total  disregard  for  their  ^om 
duty. 

This  is  what  happened  after  the  Bu- 
reau received  Representative  Harrison's 
letter: 

It  was  turned  over  to  Robert  R.  hose, 
Jr.,  rece(htly  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Department,  who 
supposedly  is  to  direct  the  departmental 
activities  in  mines  and  mining.  ,  The 
questions  Representative  H.\brison  a|5lced, 
and  the  inlonnation  he  desired,  i  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  mines  and 
mining. 

But  they  had  to  do  with  a  toWn  in 
Wyoming.  And  Mi.  Rose  is  from  iCas- 
per.  Wyo. 

On  September  18  of  this  year,  another 
colleague  of  mine  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Representative  John  P.  Si^YLOR 
o'  Pennsylvania,  said  on  page  A56$9  of 

the  CONGRSSSIONAL  RECORD: 

Here  I  think  Is  a  good  place  to  mehtlon 
Robert  R.  Rose,  of  Casper.  Wyo.  He  reoently 
was  appointed  Asaistant  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior,  supposedly  to  db-ect  the  mining 
activities  of  the  Department.  Rose  is  a[good 
Democrat.  He  has  political  ambitions. 
Wyoming's  lone  Congressman,  Whaia^i  H. 
Hakbisoit,  Is  a  Republican.  OBcar  Chi^man 
doeiin  t  like  RepubUcana.  he  doesn'ti  like 
Republican  Congrewmen  especially,  aD|d  h« 
knew  that  Rose  could  get  a  lot  of  good  ipub- 
liclty  as  an  Awtstant  Secretary,  dealing  with 
mining  and  metals  in  this  time  of  emergjency. 

The  point  is  obvious.  Rose  is  being 
built  up  to  oppose  Harrison  in  the  elec- 
tion next  year.  Oscar  Chapmah  is 
watching  for  every  opport%ity  to  help 
him.  So  is  Reclamation  Commissioner 
Michael  Straus,  who  operates  the  largest 
political  propaganda  machine  In  I  the 
Govemment.  i 

When  Representative  Harrison's  let- 
ter regarding  Mills.  Wyo..  was  received 
l>y  the  Bureau  It  provided  an  opportitfiity, 
even  if  it  was  a  small  one,  to  help  the 
Rose  publicity  campaign. 

Mr.  Rose  was  making  a  western  trip, 
and  when  he  got  to  CSosper  he  lobked 
Into  the  Mills  sewerage  system.  Mhin- 
while,  Representative  Harrison  was  ttLit-, 
ing  for  the  information  he  needed  in 
order  to  conduct  the  duties  of  his  oJtBce. 

While  in  Casper.  Mr.  Rose  conf^red 
with  J.  P.  Mahoney,  a  friend  and  attor- 
ney, and  when  he  returned  to  Waalilng- 


^ 


ton  he  wrote  Mr.  Mahoney  a  letter.  It  is 
dated  October  2,  1951.  and  it  reveals  the 
entire  scheme  to  give  Mr.  Rose  every 
opportunity  to  cash  in  on  Wyoming 
affairs  at  the  expense  of  Representative 
Hafricow 

Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Rose's  letter  to 
Mr.  Mahoney: 

I  have  had  dlacuaalons  with  Michael  W. 
Straus,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  with 
regard  to  this  matter  and  he  aaaures  me  that. 
In  the  event  there  remains  any  further  nego- 
tiation, the  Govemment  and  the  city  of  llllla 
will  have  such  thre  as  la  necessary  to  con- 
KUmate  an  agreement  and  that  therefore  the 
deadline  previously  set  out  for  final  determi- 
nation of  this  matter  will  be  extended  for  a 
reascmaUe  length  of  time  ao  that  the  matter 
will  finally  be  determined  according  Co  the 
beat  Interests  of  the  Govemment  and  the 
people  of  Mills.  Wyo. 

Please  call  upon  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance  to  you  In  connection  with 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Rose  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Mines  and  Mining.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  sewerage  systems  except  as  they 
apply  to  the  direct  operations  of  the 
entire  Interior  Department. 

The  arrogance  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  almost  unt>elievable.  Under 
date  of  October  10,  Representative 
Harrison  received  a  short  and  impwrti- 
oent  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
)n.  It  was  signed  by  G.  W.  Line- 
iver.  Acting  Commissioner. 

All  Mr.  Lineweaver  did  was  «iclose  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Rose's  letter  to  Mr.  Mahoney. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Interior  Department  when 
a  Congressman  cannot  write  a  letter 
seeking  legitimate  information  without 
risking  his  own  standards  of  service  to 
his  constituents. 

Many  of  us  have  long  known  how  un- 
scrupulous the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is,  and  we  have  learned  to  be  catrtious 
in  dealing  with  it.  The  case  of  Repre- 
sentative Harrison's  letter  is,  I  believe, 
an  excellent  example  of  how  the  Bureau 
and  the  Interior  Department  have 
achieved  a  new  low  record  in  failing  to 
serve  the  Govemment,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people. 

It  Is  not  safe  for  a  Congressman  to 
write  them,  even  in  the  line  of  duty. 
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Chianf  Kai-skek's  Return  Awaited  m 
China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOnSS  OF  REPRBSENTATTVK^ 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mao  Tse-timg  is  by  no  means 
firmly  In  the  saddle  in  China.  There 
still  exists  an  excellent  possibiUty  for 
overthrowing  him  and  ridding  commu- 
nism frorti  control  in  China.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  still  has  his  army  around  which 
the  peop'e  can  rally  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Communist  regime.  I  include 
herewith  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Everett  S.  AUen.  which  aw)eared  in 


the   New    Bedford    Standard-Times    on 
July  1,  1951: 

NiWBTT  PzacKirr  or  CHnna  IirsiiTCBsirr  lo 
PoLXxvx:  Moar  or  OrHias  Wotnj)  Wkucomm 
RxruBx  or  dnajfc 

(By  Everett  S.  AUen) 

Fewer  than  4.6OOj0OO  at  China's  400  000.000 
populaUon  are  OaamoBlata.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  nation's  people  are  Indifferent  to 
politics:  of  the  remairUng  \0  percent,  a  ma- 
jority would  welcome  Chiang  Kai-shek  back 
on  tiie  mainland  as  a  rallying  point  for  an 
overthrow  of  communism. 

Shpportera  of  Chiang,  vrho  wiamafn  thte 
point  of  view.  f«el  the  g  TirrtHwliini  has 
beer  much  maligned  and  betrayed  by  the 
Western  World  Always.  tl»e  first  major 
question  which  their  critics  pcae  la.  Why  dtd 
Chiangs  American -equipped  NatlonaUst 
Army  go  down  in  defeat  before  the  Com- 
munists and  withdraw  to  Formoea? 

Withdrawal  of  American  and  British  sup- 
port— at  a  time  when  Chiang  felt  he  most 
had  a  right  to  expect  It— was  a  principal 
reason  his  forces  withdrew  from  the  main- 
land. That  support,  worth  100  divisions  In 
the  field,  was  eased  from  beneath  the  Na- 
tionalists as  the  Weat  watched  eagerly  what 
1*  visualized  as  the  new  era  of  agrarian 
reform  in  China— the  coming  of  a  great 
renaU^ftnce  for  the  people.  When  the  West 
left  Chiang,  he  lost  face  In  the  eyes  of  his 
country  and  found  himself  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position. 

TBBXB  DBASnc  STEPS 

T«>-  Natkmallst  Qamnmmmt  tad  been  as- 
r:i-c<«,  .lunng  World  War  n.  at  economic,  po- 
liti ;  I.  »ind  military  aid,  not  only  from  the 
w«B(s  otrt  from  Ruaela.  Therrfore.  counting 
on  this  assistance.  Chiang  had  taken  certain 
drastic  steps,  including: 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  Chinese  Conununlsts' 
offer  to  fight  side  by  sld»  against  the  Japs- 
nese.  TTe  Communists,  then  numbering  no 
more  than  100.000.  had  been  completely 
rooted  by  the  Nationalists  and  confined  to 
northwe--'  China.  Only  World  War  n  de- 
layed the  final  mop-up. 

2.  Volunury  overextension  of  Chhia"8 
economy,  at  the  certain  risk  at  inllaUon  at 
the  war's  end.  This  was  done  to  permit  an 
all-out  national  war  effort. 

S.  Adoption  by  the  Nationalist  Army  of 
AnMrtau  systems  and  equipment,  at  the 
s«i  pHlion  of  the  United  States, 

Tbe  war's  end  found  the  Nationalists  stag- 
gering down  to  the  wire  at  VJ-day.  de|*eted 
and  exhausted — a  tired,  drained  gowiumient. 
Moreover,  althoxigh  a  strong  naUonal  unity 
had  dereloned  during  the  war.  It  decreased 
into  apathy  as  victory  came  tn  sight. 

Chinese  Communists  found  themselves 
armed,  trained,  and  equipped  and  their 
propaganda  of  promises  for  a  better  life  fell 
on  the  eager  ears  of  a  confused  and  war- 
weary  peasantry.  WhUe  Nationalist  strength 
dep'eted.  the  Conununlsts  grew  stronger. 
And  Romia  tmaed  over  to  them  the  arms 
oftje  HimiMMi  Kwanttmg  Imperial  Army. 
saoaUant  (ii|U^luaB(._obtalned  from  the  sur- 
render of  Maitehtirla. 

ntTLanoN  irusHaooscs 
Inflation  mt»hroomed.  some  of  Chiang's 
best  akte  btin^lad  thehr  Jobs  at  a  time  when 
even  miracles  Would  not  have  been  sofBdent. 
Ruesia  not  only  refused  to  aid  the  Nation- 
alists but  poured  assistance  over  the  bordcr 
Into  Manchurti  to  Chinese  Communists. 

The  Nationalists  requested  Russians  leave 
Chinese  soil.  Ultimately,  they  did;  but  when 
one  of  Chiang's  best  armies  was  s^nt  to 
reoccupy  Manchuria.  It  was  annihilated  by 
well-trained,  well-equipped  Conununlsts  In 
previously  occupied  and  prepared  positions. 
When  American  and  British  support  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Nationalists,  it  also 
meant  the  United  States  no  longer  sent  crit- 
ical items,  without  which  the  Natlonallst- 
aoopted  American  military  equipment  was 


hamstrung.     Chiang    was   starved    for   tools 
With  which  to  carr^  on  a  war 

General  Marshall  in  1946  attempted  an 
Impossible  coaUtlon  of  Nationalist  and  Com- 
munlKt  governments  While  Chiang,  influ- 
enced by  Am^can  economic  restrictions, 
froze  his  army  and  maintained  a  cease-fire, 
the  C(»nmunists  to  the  north  inflltrated 
strategic  areas  unopposed  When  negotla- 
tUms  mllspaad.  as  txjth  Chiang  and  Mao 
knew  tbey  would,  the  Communists  roUed 
forward  In  a  massive  assault. 

Tbe  NaUcmalists  stiU  gave  a  good  accoimt 
of  themselves:  aooordlng  to  the  best  figures 
avaliaMe,  they  aeeounted  for  1.500.000  Com- 
munist casualttes.  The  Government's  re- 
tirement to  Formosa  was  neither  a  rout  nor 
a  dislnt^ratlon,  as  it  often  has  been  de- 
ac0Jbed  for  the  pacification  of  Western  dlp- 
"lOBMits  who  have  wondered  sliite  if  tbey 
might  have  been  wrong. 

SEES  warn?*c  on  waix 

When  the  Communists  crossed  the  Tang- 
t»  River,  the  last  natural  barrier  at  which 
the  Nationalists  might  conceivably  have 
made  a  major  stand,  three-fourth*  of 
Chiang's  troops  had  l)een  liquidated  It  was 
obvious  to  Chiang  that  it  might  take  months 
or  years  for  the  West  to  discover  the  true 
nattire  of  the  Communist  regime;  by  that 
time,  if  he  persisted  In  active  fighting!  there 
mlRht  be  no  Nationalist  army  left. 

He  felt  it  was  better  to  withdraw  the  troops 
he  had  to  a  safe  retreat  and  use  them  as  the 
training  corps  for  rebuilding  a  new  army 
when  the  time  came  His  selection  of  For- 
mosa. 100  miles  off  the  coast  was  a  sound 
choice.  It  not  only  would  require  a  majcr 
military  operation  to  take  it.  but  economi- 
cally. It  to  far  better  off  than  any  ether  area 
in  the  Par  East,  having  rlre.  sugar,  camphor, 
and  quinine  for  export,  and  beins:  self-stHB- 
ctent  Chiang  decided  it  was  wiser  to  save 
what  he  had  In  men  and  equipment  than  to 
deplete  them  entirely,  and  this  was  Inevitable 
if  he  kept  fighting,  since  the  Western  su{^ly 
had  stopped. 

It  Is  doubtftU  If  the  Communists  ever  had 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  intelligentsia's 
support  Even  In  1946.  when  the  Nationalists 
were  vilified  by  both  east  and  west,  three- 
fourths  of  the  literate,  thinking  Chinese  rec- 
ognized the  Nationalist  principles  of  gov- 
emment as  superior  to  those  propKtsed  by  the 
Communists. 

Since  1944.  the  Communists  have  been  los- 
ing that  35-percent  figure  rapidly  through 
disUlusionment.  It  now  u  doubtful  whether 
5  percent  of  those  persons  capable  of  ex- 
pressing an  intelligent  opinion  (an  estimated 
6.000,000)   would  back  communism. 

SMAU.  MEKBEXSHIP 

There  Is.  of  course;,  a  sharp  differentiation 
between  party  members  and  those  who  favor 
communism.  Actual  membership  figures  In- 
dicate nothing  because  it  is  party  policy  to 
keep  the  membership  small,  closely  knit  and 
easily  manageable.  There  have  been  two  or 
three  purges  within  the  party,  aimed  at  liq- 
uidating particularly  those  persons  who 
Joined  from  1946  to  1948  and  who.  therefore, 
were  suspected  of  t)eing  opportunlst.s.  Al- 
though Indoctrination  and  brain  reform  are 
basic  parts  of  the  party  pnagram.  Its  au- 
thortttes  do  not  eiicourage  exi»csian  ot  the 
membership. 

Chiang's  supporters  say.  "If  Mao  rates  h*rn 
as  tiie  Chinese  Communists'  No.  1  enemy, 
why  should  the  West  rate  him  any  less?" 
Even  with  the  purge  and  bandit  suppression. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1.000,000  guerril- 
la and  local  militia  troops  on  the  mainland 
would  Join  him  to  fight  the  Communists. 

Chiang's  photo  appeared  In  the  suggestion 
box  of  a  Communist  North  China  factory.  An 
Instruction  film  distributed  by  the  Mao  gov- 
ernment ofleriKl  a  view  of  Chiang,  at  which 
the  audience  was  supposed  to  hiss.  Instead, 
they  cheered,  at  the  risk  of  their  Uvas.  and 
tbe  scene  was  soon  deleted  from  the  film. 
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Aitixnj^  Ooinmunlst  terrcrist  twrtlTltles 
certainiy  are  cutting  Inroads  iQto  tbeae 
groaps  which  mlgbt  conceivably  rally 
around  CblAng.  tbe  wides^a^ad  purging  and 
iron-i^lov?  tacUcs  are  having  the  opposite 
r«suit  as  well.  Three  thousand  labor  con- 
•cnpts  who  had  been  working  under  Cblneae 
Communlitt  compute  !<}n  to  complete  the 
Nlngmlr.g-ChannanJiwan  section  of  the  Hu- 
nan-Kwartgsl  railway  revolted  June  2  and 
«/ter  killing  approximately  60  Communist 
guards.  jotn«d  the  guerrlliaa  active  In  the 
Bnning  ar«a  In  southwestern  Kwangsl.  ac- 
cording to  a  Manning  repor';. 

nun  r*voBa  cktaho.  too 

Time,  particularly  as  long  ae  the  Korean 
war  lasts,  favors  Chlajog  as  well  as  Mao.  The 
war  meaoa  Increasing  demands  for  men  and 
food  upon  the  already  overburdened  cltl- 
renry  Tbne  means  more  purging;  and  per- 
sistent accent  on  the  fact  the  Korean  war 
Is  not  {vpular  with  the  Chlnere,  whether 
they  he  Communist  or  antl-Coramtmlst. 

Chiang  also  feels  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  offensive  action  by  his  Nationalists. 
Although  his  army  is  under  wraps  at  the 
request  of  Prenldent  Truman,  the  t;eneralls- 
simo  has  aover  stirrendered  any  power  d 
decision  He  is  free  to  alter  the  policy  of 
Inacuvlty  whenever  he  chocees,  but  thus  far 
has  iMen  content  to  abide  by  wishes  of  the 
United  Siatee  and  of  the  United  Nations. 

OecenU  opinion  is  that  he  Is  not  ready  for 
an  attack  nn  the  mainland,  because  cf  In- 
rulBcient  supplies  and  transport,  which  are 
being  built  up.  It  is  likely  first  phase  of 
the  effort,  expanding  from  a  major  bridge- 
head, would  aim  at  retaking  South  China. 
Which  is  not  nearly  as  well  organized  under 
the  Comir.unlRi  re^me  as  are  the  north  and 
northwest  areas. 

Pro-Chiang  circles  think  his  mainland 
support  would  mushroom  once  his  landing 
was  estabtiahed.  and  that,  since  he  Is  con- 
scious of  vacillations  In  his  own  prestige,  the 
scope  of  such  support  might  surprise  even 
the  generullsslmo. 


Tlie  Fact  That  We  Hare  Been  Able  To  Go 
Forward  With  0«r  MUitary-Preparcd- 
Mts  Program,  Whh  Aid  to  Our  Allies, 
Fifht  a  DerastatBf  War,  Produce  the 
Necessary  Supply  ol  CiTiiiaa  Goods,  All 
at  the  Same  Time,  Is  Ample  Evideace, 
if  ladMd,  We  Need  It,  That  Our  Free- 
Eaterprise  System  aod  the  Spirit  of  the 
AflMricaa  People  li  Stroaf  £aea<fa  To 
Withstand  Aay  Crisis  That  Mif  ht  Con- 
frMt  Ust  Now  or  io  the  Fature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

OP  ALJIBaMA 

IN  THX  HODSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  October  11,1951 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts,  I  include 
a  speech  which  I  made  to  the  Automobile 
Dealers  AssociaUon  of  Alabama,  at 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  on  Monday,  October  1. 1961. 
The  speech  loilows; 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Brosdway,  and  friend* 
of  the  Automobile  Dealoi  Asaoctatlon  of  ..'Ua- 
tema.  I  lint  want  to  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment which  you  paid  me  when  you  a*ked 
(B»e  to  address  this  convention  meeting  of 
your  fine  association.. 


It  is  always  good  to  get  away  from  Wash- 
ington, and  I  particularly  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  do  BO  at  this  time,  when  I  can 
again  mingle  with  my  fellow  Alabamlans  and 
discuss  with  them  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  difficult  period  we  are  going  throaBh.! 
Perhaps,  as  we  discuss  these  problems  we  can' 
develop  ideas  that  will  be  helpful  toward 
their  solution. 

You  are  good  business  men  and  woman 
and  good  citizens,  or  you  otherwise  would  XMit 
occupy  the  position  you  bold  today,  as  the 
connecting  links  between  the  great  aggrega- 
tions of  industrial  know-how,  engineering 
aklll,  and  ablliUes  that  characterise  preaent- 
day  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  and  the 
public  which  depends  upon  you  for  advice. 
consultation,  and  direction  about  the  proper 
selection  and  use  of  its  automotive  products. 

As  such  good  citizens,  occupying  a  key  posi- 
tion in  the  economic  life  of  our  free-enter- 
prise system,  you  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  policies  of  your  Oovernment  are,  Insofu 
as  those  policies  have  been  formulated.  As 
a  matter  uf  fact,  if  the  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  to  be  successfully  carried  out 
and  finally  accomplished,  it  will  be  because' 
you.  as  integral  pillars  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life,  understand  those  policies,  express 
yourselves  intelligently  in  their  formulation, 
and  then  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

None  of  us  wUl  ever  forget  the  elation 
and  thanksgiving  that  swept  the  width  and 
breadth  of  this  country  in  1SM5.  when  we 
came  to  the  close  of  the  greatest  war  man- 
kind had  ever  fought.  American  ingenuity, 
American  manufacturing  capacity  and  skill. 
American  labor,  tbe  American  farmer,  the 
finest  Armed  Force  that  any  nation  has  ever 
organized,  all  working  as  a  team,  brought 
that  great  war  to  a  successful  military  con- 
clusion, and  America  stood  in  a  position  of 
world  leadership,  towering  above  the  crum- 
bled edifices  of  falling  empires  and  political 
syatems.  facing  the  future  with  few  fore- 
bodings, but  with  an  over-all  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  her  ability  to  discharge  those  new 
obligations  which  had  been  thrtist  upon  ho:: 
br<  ad  shoulders.  ' 

Now  it  is  true  enough  that  at  that  time 
tile  picture  was  not  altogether  one  of  sweet- 
ness and  light.  There  were  the  distant 
thunders  of  a  gathering  cloud,  but  we  con- 
fidently expected  that  It  would  move  away 
as  hAd  similar  clouds  of  the  past. 

The  American  people  have  in  the  main 
been  an  idealistic  peof^e.  They  have  not 
encroached  upon  their  nelghlKir's  holdings 
in  the  family  of  nations  Bo.  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  we  went  abotrt  trying  to  build 
a  stable  peace,  thinking  that  we  could  at 
least  depend  upon  our  allies  of  World  War  n, 
the  Russians,  not  to  throw  too  much  sand 
into  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  assumption  we  were  grossly  mistaken. 
The  realization  of  this  mistake  dawned  on 
us  slxiut  1948. 

We  adopted  the  frapnentary  beginnings  oft 
a  "get-lough  policy"  with  Russia  in  early 
1»49  and  from  that  date  we  saw  her  block 
or  attempt  to  block  every  move  that  we  con- 
sidered worth  while  In  buUding  a  peaceful 
world. 

Finally,  the  specter  of  Godless  communism 
provided  the  motivating  force  for  the  North 
Koreans  to  roll  across  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel and  begin  what  historians  may  yet  de- 
scribe as  the  opening  military  action  of  world; 
war  III.  The  people  of  this  Nation  reacted 
immediately  to  the  threat  and  on  June  27,' 
1950.  our  Oovernment  moved  troops  across 
the  SO  miles  of  water  that  separates  Koreo' 
from  our  Japanese  base.  At  that  time  we 
all  felt  a  thrill  that  our  people  were  intent 
enough  on  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  they  were  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices, 
which  war  entails  in  order  to  say  to  Russian' 
communism.  "Thou  shalt  not  pass." 

The  South  Koreans,  aided  by  our  armiss. 
and  by  such  units  as  were  furnished  by  our 
partner  cf  the  United  Nations,  whipped  the 
North  Koreans  and  then  the  Cotmnunlsts 
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nudged  the  yellow  hordes  of  Mao's  imifpsU 
•cross    Uie    Yalu    River    aod    the    war 
groatly  Intensified. 

By  that  time,  we  realised  more  than ' 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  wcvld  situation, 
and  It  became  apparent  that  RniBlan 
strategy  for  the  time  being,  at  toast,  wft  to 
play  tiM  gams  of  war  in  the  Kremlin,  as  a 
game  of  chess,  shifting  her  satellites  into  the 
tray  and  tying  down  American  productive 
capacity,  American  energy,  and  Ameijlcan 
military  manpower,  without  using  the  Rus- 
sian armed  forces  themselves.  Riissia  ]  was 
aavlng  her  own,  against  the  day  whenj  our 
strength  wotild  be  primarily  involved  kn  a 
war  with  her  stooges,  at  which  tlme^he 
could  envelop  Western  Europe  to  pick  up, 
almost  vrlthout  a  struggle,  the  steel  capacity, 
the  coal ,  the  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  of  ¥fest- 
ern  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  and  filially 
the  Industrial  know-how  of  20.000,000  Or  so 
skilled  workers,  without  a  fight. 

The  American  people  did  some  calculating 
on  their  own  about  that  time  and  dedlded 
that  we  wotild  not  become  engaged  li}  an 
all-out  war  with  Russian  sateUltes,  but  In- 
stead we  would  prepare  and  prepare  against 
the  day  when  it  m^ht  become  neceasaay  to 
face  the  Ruselans  themselves  head-on. 

There  were  characters,  strong  characters, 
men  of  noble  Impulse.  In  the  enfolding  acts 
of  this  drama,  who  urged  that  we  imme- 
diately spread  the  war  to  China  and  kake 
whatever  consequences  might  follow.  Other 
strong  charactors,  no  doubt  of  no  less  noMe 
purpose,  insisted  that  we  should  withdraw 
from  the  flame  of  the  conflict  on  otir  flanks 
and  concentrate  upon  the  defenses  of  our 
own  shores. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  this  debate  was  bom 
the  policy  which  said  to  the  world  thati  the 
Ame^-ican  people  would  protect  their  inter- 
ests wherever  located.  America  would  dls* 
cluuge  her  responsibilities  of  world  leaid»- 
ship.    The  sleeping  giant  was  awake. 

General  Eisenhower  was  dispatched  to 
Western  Europe  to  build  an  army  ataong 
ber  disheartened  and  discordant  peoples. 
We  began  to  furnish  military  equipiaent 
and  aid  of  all  kinds.  New  hope  was  kindled. 
Today  Western  Europe  is  flexing  her  musides. 
Tomorrow  her  strength  will  be  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  defensive  power  of  Democratic 
peoples  everywhere.  Then  the  question  s(rose 
of  whether  tw  not  we  would  ftrrnish  aid  In 
exchange  for  bases  in  the  nations  whose 
forms  at  government  were  not  to  our  lilting. 
The  result  was  the  policy  evolved  of  funtlsh- 
Ing  aid  to  Ttigoelavla,  and  to  Spain,  in  ex- 
change for  commitments  that  will  aid  us  In 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  If  we  bave 
to  defend  it.  which  Ood  forbid. 

Why  do  we  regard  Western  E\irope  as  b^lng 
the  great  prize  In  this  battle  between  oom- 
munism  and  democracy?  Simply  becSuse 
Western  Europe's  70.000,000  tons  of  steel- 
making  capacity  added  to  the  40,000,000  tons 
of  Soviet  Russia  would  give  communism  the 
ability  to  produce  as  much  steel  as  we  in  jthls 
Nation  can  now  produce.  I 

It  hurts  me  a  great  deal  to  bear  pepple 
say  that  our  efforts  in  Korea  have  been  a 
failure.  They  have  not  failed.  Therev  at 
the  remotest  outpost  of  our  system  of  de- 
fenses we  have  bought  the  time  to  prepare 
this  country,  Industnally  and  militarily,  for 
tlM  peatw  responsibilities  that  may  lie 
ahead.  At  the  same  time,  our  effort  is  mak- 
ing America  strong  so  that  we  may  speak  to 
nasU  la  tbe  only  language  that  Russia 
UBdsrstands.  the  growl  of  strength. 

The  impact  of  these  and  related  things 
which  come  to  our  minds  is  tremendous  on 
our  civilian  economy,  but  the  fact  that  we 
haTe  been  able  to  go  forward  with  our  mili- 
tary preparedness  program,  with  aid  to  our 
allies,  and  with  our  dvUian  supply,  of  goods 
at  thm  saane  time  is  an  evidence,  tf  indeed 
we  need  any.  that  our  free -enterprise  83r8tem 
and  the  spirit  of  our  American  people  Is 
strong  enough  to  withrcand  any  crisis,  tbat 
might  confront  us  now  or  in  the  futiirSr 
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In  the  e«-ly  days  of  the  Korean  war  many 
of  ovr  Amencaii  people,  remembering  the 
sbortages  of  World  War  n,  became  Jittery 
and  overbought  their  ImmedUte  needs,  forc- 
ing- prices  up.  out  of  aO  proponion  to  the 
SllWiUiin  of  supply  that  prevailed  and  In  the 
partod  from  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war 
to  Febrsary  1061.  we  had  an  acrosa-the- 
board  inflation  of  a  staggering  10  percent. 
The  Ingenuity  of  the  American  f/eople  came 
into  play.  Tbe  industrial  and  a^rultural 
plant  of  the  Nation  was  expanded  to  pro- 
duce not  only  the  ha.'dware,  clothing,  and 
food  needed  by  otir  military  macnine.  but  to 
meet  civilian  requlmnents  as  well.  The  re- 
sult was  that  inventories  of  goods  on  haiKl 
a  peak  greater  than  anyone  thought 
and  the  inflationary  spiral  was 
aimoct  to  a  stop. 

now,  my  friends,  our  industrial  ex- 
ior  defense  purpose*  has  begun  to 
the  supplies  of  many  of  our  raw 
,  and  ahonages  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, particularly  in  steel,  the  result  o*  which 
U  a  wanilng  sign  to  us  that  for  at  least  the 
next  2  or  3  years  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
akmg  wiHi  lass  and  less  steel  for  civilian  pur- 
poaes.  A  largs  part  of  the  steel  that  we 
«aald  like  to  put  into  the  new  and  beauti- 
ful aaodats  o*  tbe  American  automobile  must 
be  dlvcfiled  to  buUdlng  ^runs  and  tanks,  air-  , 
planas.  atom  bombs,  new  steel  mills,  new 
aluminom  factcries  new  atomic  energy 
planu,  and  tor  other  reJated  purpoees. 

And.  my  friends,  tbe  danger  of  Inflation  is 
not  oirtT.  We  eaonot  have,  we  must  not  have, 
runaway  tnflattoa.  Inflation  has  already 
ertpfdad  tbe  purdtaalng  power  of  our  dollar 
too  much.  The  priiiH^aHuu  at  our  free  en- 
terprise-«y»tem  and  the  Uberties  which  It 
permits  eveyy  Individual  must  be  preserved. 
In  my  lodgment,  future  months  will  make 
tt  mandatory  that  our  prlee.  wage.  arMi  sal- 
ary stmcture  be  mora  tightly  controlled  than 
at  prssent. 

In  tbe  year  1050.  only  8  percent  of  our  to- 
tal national  production  went  into  ow  secu- 
rity program.  In  l»5l  tbe  program  Is  taking 
•bout  16  percent  of  our  production.  Next 
yasr  it  wUl  take  about  20  percent. 

A  year  a^o  astUtmy  supplies  were  being  fur- 
aMwd  tbs  noasrniiient  at  the  rate  SMO.OOO.- 
000  per  flBontti.  Today,  those  supplies  are  roD- 
ing  In  St  Uic  rate  of  »1. 500.000  000  each 
month,  but  we  should  keep  In  mind  that 
I  tat  mlltCary  soppUes  and  equipment  of 
ttt  sea  gotaig  oat  a*  tbe  rate  of  M.OOO.- 
000.000  per  aootb.  and  ae  tbe  frap  between 
the  ♦1.500.000.000  of  deliveries  and  the  »4.- 
QOMBWOO  at  mams,  par  aoDtb,  is  cloeed.  m- 
flaUonary  pniaaigss  ofTevery  kind  will  grow 
more  intense.  V 

Some  of  the  sbortages"  tbat  are  giving  ts 
trouble  right  now,  in  addition  to  steel,  aiw 
copper,  nickel,  stilfvr  and  otbar  miscel- 
laneous minerals.  Canada  furnishes  this 
country  80  percent  of  its  newsprint,  but  sui- 
tor is  ntfatnA  to  make  newsprint.  Now, 
Canada  says.  "Sell  us  more  sulfur  or  get 
toes  newsprint."  Tbe  sltuaUon  Is  becoming 
aiseb  tbat  snaas  of  tbe  larger  iisos|iapwi]  la 
the  country  are  clearly  beginning  to  talk 
about  their  plana  for  private  rationing  of 
advertising    In    their    p^prra 

If  we  are  to  hold  the  dtta  ■e««i«^t  ♦»ia»«^w^ 
it  saana  tc  me  that  we  must  do  ttieee  thti^s: 
1.  Ws  must  piactka  the  most  rigid  eeoi»- 
OBtlm  posBltile  in  the  opera uon  of  govem- 
OMBts  at  aU  levela— 4ocai,  Siau,  and  Federal. 
This  BMial  ba  an  eenaeosy  la  wblcb  our  high- 
est powsra  of  dlsoriaatoatloo  and  good  Judg- 
ment are  used.  We  must  Insist  that  tbe 
military  purchase  as  much  of  Its  reqtrtre- 
ments  as  it  is  aUe  to  do  through  competitive 
M**tog,  so  as  to  bold  costs  down  Govem- 
■Mntal  rsorgaalaattan  at  all  levels,  so  as  to 
•Cset  tba  greatest  poasibto  T*^^T'i»Tn  ahouid 
be  a  cmstant  concern  of  thoss  of  us  engaged 
in  Goremment  policy  making.  With  a  pres- 
ent naUooal  debt  of  t300.000.000. 000  there  is 
no  place  for  waste  or  extravagance. 
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2.  As  a  people  sorely  burdened  with  many 
pressing  problems,  and  facing  tbe  uncer- 
tainties that  day  to  day  beset  ns,  and  realle- 
Ing  that  one  of  otn-  greatest  sources  of 
strength  \s  the  confidence  which  tbe  com- 
mon man  has  in  bis  Government  and  his 
Institution?,  we  must  condemn  graft,  cor- 
ruption and  crime  whether  or>rant9e>d  or  \m- 
organised,  wherever  U  mav  appear.  In  this 
temple  of  our  mighty  effort  there  is  no  place 
for  the  money  changers,  the  influence  ped- 
dlers, the  black  marketeer,  the  "deep  freeae" 
boys  or  the  "mink  coat"  girl? 

3,  We  must  be  mindful  of  the  problems  of 
smaller  btnlnesees,  so  as  to  keep  them  func- 
tioning, and  contributing  their  part  in  our 
great  eSort.  seeirxg  at  all  times.  Insofar  as 
It  is  possible  to  do  so,  that  there  is  substan- 
tial justice  done  them  in  the  nuttters  of 
loans,  priorities,  allocaMons  of  scarce  raw 
materials  and  procurement  contract*  aikd 
subcontracts.  The  recently  enacted  small, 
defense-plants  legirtatlon,  of  which  I  was 
prlvllt^ed  to  be  one  of  tbe  sponsors  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  is,  I  believe,  a  8t«p 
In    the   right   direction. 

4  I  would  t>e  less  than  fair  to  you  tf  1  did 
not  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  thst  we  balance  our  budget. 
When  we  failed  In  World  War  n  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  pay-iis-you-po  we  saddled  ourselves 
with  a  $260,000,000,000  debt  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  Is  enough  debt  to  pi>  on  to 
onr  children  and  their  children.  It  ill  re- 
quire unremitting  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us  to  pay  as-  we  go  ttils  time.  Certainly, 
short  of  an  all-o^t  wslt.  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  that  sacrifice.  We  are  not 
doing  it  today. 

5.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  realize  that 
a  solidly  informed  public  opinkm  is  In  itself, 
the  equivalent  of  several  divisions  of  trained 
troops.  I  have  supreme  confidence  that  given 
all  the  facts,  the  American  people,  in  their 
combined  wisdom,  will  reach  a  substantially 
correct  conclusion.  Unbiased,  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  tnformatlon.cn  ti»e  price-con- 
trol program,  for  1iinliliin|aiiini  do  more  to 
beget  cooperation  and  compliance,  than  will 
an  army  of  enforcement  agents,  wiien  the 
public  is  not  Informed.  Lack  of  good  Infor- 
mation prepares  the  ground  for  the  growth 
of  seeds  of  dlsi>onesty  and  doubt  I  t.Mnt- 
that  It  is  in  this  field  that  our  Government 
shows  a  considerable  weakne&s.  whereas  in 
this  field,  in  any  democracy,  the  government 
should  be  stroiigest,  A  democracy  depends 
on  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  under- 
glrded  by  public  schools  and  colleges  of  all 
types,  which  admit,  without  fear,  favor,  so- 
cial standing,  or  tbe  lack  of  It.  this  worWra 
goods,  or  the  lack  of  them,  the  free  de««i- 
opoaent  of  the  individual  ae  far  as  bla  abQl- 
ttos  will  carry  him  When  we  weaken  or 
destroy  tbe  sources  of  pure  undetiled  facts, 
we  open  the  beck  door  to  coaununlsui,  and 
the  anarchy  that  (oliows. 

And  now.  for  the  foreseeable  future,  bar- 
ring the  outbreak  of  an  all-out  war.  I  will 
call  a  few  shots  as  I  see  them: 

■n^e  present  great  need  for  iron  ores  will 
increase,  with  the  result  li:  ,t  we  will  call 
ncwe  and  more  heavily  on  -\ailable  supplies 
frt'm  Labrador  and  &L<uth  Ainenca  The 
most  efflcient  utUizaUon  of  these  ores  s\ig- 
gests  that  we  build  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
way at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that 
w?  lose  no  ume  in  improving  the  Warrior 
and  Tombigbee  Rivera,  ao  as  to  weld  a  closer 
connecUon  between  the  steel  center  of 
Birmingham  and  the  great  port  of  Mobile. 

The  growing  realisation  on  the  part  of  all 
our  people  of  the  possibiiiiy  of  the  destruc- 
uon  of  large  segnvents  cf  otir  industrial  ca- 
pacity makes  .t  necessary  whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  that  Industry  disjtierse  itself  into 
areas  where  the  danger  trf  destructKm  is 
ieasened.  Alahsma  stands  to  bene&t  from 
this  necessity,  provided  It  is  willing  to  spend 
the  necs^>ary  time.  en«rgj.  and  mooey  re- 
quired to  advertise  to  tadustry 


the  inherent  loeatlonal  advantages  w 

We  can  expect  buslnefls  to  eontinae  to 
grow  and  expand  for  at  leaiit  another  year. 
Deflation  is  not  now  In  sight. 

During  this  period  the  pace  of  biateeaa 
w  11  be  dominated  by  defense  spending. 
Hence,  busineasmen  at  all  levels  should  care- 
fully acquaint  themselves  with  the  projeetad 
defense  spending  timetable,  and  with  tbe 
rales  and  regulations  that  pertain  thereto. 

Commercial  building  Is  dally  being  drasti- 
cally cut  and  aill  gradually  sink  to  a  level  of 
only  about  25  percent  of  what  it  was  last 
year,  before  It  starts  rising  again. 

The  rubber -supply  picture  Is  much  bettar, 
tire*  may  even  become  cheaper.  However, 
octane  ratings  in  auto  gasoline  wUl  probaMy 
suffer  some  cuts. 

Tbe  newsprint  industry  in  this  country 
will  grow. 

Neither  the  wage  scales  or  the  produettva 
capacity  of  America  vlU  ever  revert  to  tbe 
pre- Korean  war  levels,  but  m  for  now,  better 
put  your  order  In  early  if  you  plan  to  buy 
»  new  car  next  year. 

Thank  you. 


Faactioa  af  tkt  Freiglit  Forwarder  ■  Iha 
TraitportatiM  Palter* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMABK8 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  UJkMTUkMD 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UNITIOJ  8TATBB 
Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr.    OCONOR-    Mr.    President,    the 

function  of  the  freight  forwarder  in  the 
transportation  pattern  ia  one  not  under- 
stood too  generally  today.  On  October  4, 
an  address  on  the  subject  which  would  be 
of  interest  to  bixsinessnen  of  the  coun- 
try was  made  t)ef ore  the  Brooklyn  Traffic 
Clu  J,  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Seal,  Director  of 
tbe  Bureau  of  Water  Carriers  and 
Freight  Forwarders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr  Seal  is  recotmized  as  s,n  authority 
tn  the  field  of  transportation,  and  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be- 
fore the  Brooklyn  Traffic  Club  be  Ix^ 
serted  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoa  so 
Uiat  It  may  be  giTen  the  natiooal  promi- 
nenoe  that  tt  deserves. 

There  Ijeing  no  otojectloo.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtco2». 
as  follows: 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau  d  the  Interstate 
Ccanin«-oe  ConumaEK>n  with  wxuch  I  bap- 
pen  to  be  associated  relate  not  only  to 
freight  forwarders  but  to  all  of  (he  cl^sasa 
of  c.i.T:prs  in  varying  respectt.  In  xtdttion 
to  the  administrative  activities  at  Washing- 
ton, they  tndude  field  cam);»iianoe  w«xit  to 
detect  and  prevent  violations  of  tbe  act, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  tn  most  Instances 
are  inadvertent. 

This  being  tiic  club's  freight  forwards' 
night,,  however,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
what  I  have  to  say  «houid  pertain  to  freight 
forwarding.  But  I  am  a  httle  bothered  by 
8  ccmmeni  that  Will  Rogers  once  made,  to 
the  eSect  that  everybody  Is  i^jKirant  but 
about  different  thiiigs.  I  am  sore  tba 
freight  forwarder  representatives  here  know 
much  more  about  the  busaness  of  frdgbt 
forwarding  than  I  know,  and  that  the  ship- 
pers know  as  well  as  or  Iwcter  tiian  I  why 
they  use  the  services  of  freight  forwarders. 
So  it  seems  that  my  chief  difficulty  is  to  try 
to  avoid  if  I  can  the  impression   ihat   my 
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parUcular  tcaormzce  pertAltiA  to  freight  for- 
vipfdln^.  But  pwbaps  I  can  discuss  tniefly 
acMS«  fitmrmX  aipuctA  of  Crslcht  lorvrardtng 
and  of  oW  MlaitfBMntivs  problems  back  in 
WMbtaftOD  tlMt  If  not  too  Interes'-.lng  at 
ic«st  I  bop*  wUl  BtoC  be  too  boring. 

Why  (k>  cblppcr*  uk  freight  forwarthir  serv- 
ice when  tt  DOMUkt  bo  saving  to  them  as  a 
rule  in  shipping  ewta? 

TYm  answer  I   tielleve   Is  that  the   freight 

forwarder    prcvUSiv    expe<UUous.    saXe,    and 

supervised    throu{(h    service.     That    Ui,    the 

shipper  gets  expedited   and  saXe  c«rlo«d  or 

truckload  aervlce  at   no  cost  orer  the  leas- 

carkMUl  or  lass-truckload  soTriOM  which  do 

not  have  Uwse  virtues  In  the  same  degree. 

'  Italf^t  forwarding  U  competitive  with  trtick- 

I  tBf  Imt  leas  ao  wltb  the  railroads,  and  so  far 

as    the   railroads   are   concerned    It   converts 

,  nonprofit  or  low -profit  LCL  traffic  Into  prof- 

'  Itabl*  carload  traSc  by  increaaing  tlie  per- 

I  car  VQluma  and  reducinfi;  handling  coits  and 

I  elAbas  tor  Ion  and  dama^. 

The  Rouse  and  Senate  conferees  a-ho  re- 
ported the  frelrht  forwarder  bill  as  It  was 
passed  In  1942  and  became  p.ort  IV  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  stated  that  "Icr- 
wardlng  operations  should  be  encouraged  as 
the  most  practicable  available  means  to- 
ward securing  an  Integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
Nation  insofar  as  the  handling  of  less- 
carload  or  less-trucltload  freight  u  con- 
cerned "  That  freight  forviardera  have 
servec;  a  shipper  need  is  Indicated  by  the 
growth  of  their  industry,  to  which  I  shall 
briefly  reJer  later 

This  need  for  a  type  of  service  adapted 
to  snuill-lot  shipmen'^  pressed  itseif  upon 
shippers  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
freight  forwarder  Service  bearing  similari- 
ties to  that  of  the  present-day  forwarder  had 
its  beginning  In  this  country  even  before 
the  Civil  War.  through  the  organization 
by  merchants  of  what  were  known  its  fast 
freight  lines  for  the  transportation  of  pack- 
at?e  freight  in  consolidated  consignments 

The  organtiation  of  these  freight  lines 
was  the  result  of  a  lack  of  adequate  arrange- 
ments by  the  railroads  for  the  carriage  of 
through  interchange  freight,  and  even  some 
of  the  railroads  regarded  the  freight  lines 
as  a  necessary  complement  to  the  railroad 
•ervlce  Later  the  railroads  organized  their 
crvn  fast-lreight  lines  for  the  handling  of 
merchandise  freight,  and  somewhere  toward 
the  begin  olru;  of  Uie  present  centurr'  the 
independent  frei^t  forwarder  came  Into  ex- 
Utrace.  Freight  forwarders  later  were  able 
tremendously  to  expand  their  operatto:as  by 
the  development  of  motor  transportation 

Today  freipht  forwarders  are  one  of  the 
four  major  classes  o'  tran.sportatlon  agen- 
cies which  have  been  lubjected  to  Federal 
regulation  by  the  ICC  In  1937  there  were 
about  20  recogniaKl  freight  forwarders  In 
operation  and  their  gross  revenues  amounted 
to  less  than  50  jjercent  of  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads  from  their  less-carload  trafBc. 
Wow  there  are  68  regulated  forwarders  and 
their  revenues  In  the  calendar  year  1950 
were  approximately  81  percent  of  the  less- 
carload  revenues  of  the  railroads. 

Thu  Indicates  the  public-interest  aspect 
of  freight  forwartlJng.  and  It  was  the  In- 
creaslt^  effect  of  ::reight  forwarding  upon 
tba  public  Interest  that  led  to  enactment 
of  the  F»5deral  regulatory  statute  In  1942. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  statute,  though  pos- 
sibly Imperfect  m  some  of  Its  proviaions. 
bas  been  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  shipping 
public  but  to  the  freight- forwarding  indus- 
try Itself. 

And  this  leads  me  to  some  brief  refer- 
ences to  the  provwions  and  requirements  of 
the  statute  and  the  status  of  freight  for- 
warders under  it. 

The  statute  contains  a  definition  of  freight- 
forwjirder  service,  and  no  one  may  lawfully 


engage  in  service  that  falls  within  that  defl- 
mtion  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  fr(^ 
the  Commission  autiiorising  it  to  do  se. 
TlM  test  for  obtaining  a  permit  is  that  the 
I»t}posed  service  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  and  that  the  applicant 
Lb  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  perform  it. 
This  test  is  much  leas  severe  tban  that  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  motor  or  water  commoi^ 
carrier  certificate  of  public  convenience  anH 
necessity,  or  even  a  contract  carrier  permil. 
And  Congress  seems  to  have  intentionally 
made  It  so  It  provided  In  the  law  for 
Instance  that — 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  deny  a\>- 
thorlty  to  engage  in  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  proposed  service  covered  by  any  Bp>- 
plication  made  under  this  section  solely  otx 
the  ground  that  such  service  will  be  iti 
competition  with  the  service  subject  to  thto 
part  performed  by  any  other  freight  for- 
warder or  freight  forwarders." 

The  reason  for  this  provision  was  ex- 
plained on  the  fiOor  of  the  House  by  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  forwarder  bill,  who 
stated  that  tt  "is  predicated  upon  the  ew- 
sentlal  nature  of  forwarder  service  as  a  shl{>- 
per  service,  ao  far  as  the  actual  carriers  are 
concerned.  Without  such  a  provision,  there 
might  be  a  tendency  to  deny  legitimate  o{>- 
eratlons  on  the  ground  that  the  existing  for- 
warder service  was  adequate.  The  comr 
mittee  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  ad- 
vantages of  freight-forwarder  service  are 
as  great  as  are  claimed  for  it,  then  the  great- 
est opportunity  should  be  given  to  persons 
to  go  Into  the  business  and  to  make  It  avail- 
able to  the  public  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible." 

Tills  provision  relating  to  the  granting  at 
forwarder  operating  permits  has  brought 
some  difficult  questions  to  the  Commission 
for  decision,  and  some  pretty  positive  dis- 
agreements by  competing  forwarders  wltk 
the  issuance  of  permits  In  some  instances. 
Forwarders,  like  other  carriers,  are  severely 
conscious  of  competition  and  J^jst  as  vigorous 
to  protect  their  business. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  those 
advocating  their  views  to  the  Commissloit 
were  firmly  of  the  belief  that  there  could  not 
possibly  be  but  one  side  to  the  matter— 
their  own.  But  we  at  the  Commission,  oc* 
cupylng  a  neutral  and  middle  position,  must 
try  to  see  and  weigh  both  sides  or  every  side 
of  a  controversial  qtiestion.  And  in  o\jif 
situation  there  must  be  two  sides  to  every 
such  qiiestion. 


Sometimes  there  may  be  more  than  tw# 
siUes  to  a  question  and  an  advocate  may  inf 
advertently  establish  and  prove  a  point  ti^K 

he  hadn't  thought  of  or  wanted  to  proved  \ 
•  •  •  •  *      I 

But  the  controversial  nature  of  our  wort 
makes  tt  Intensely  Interesting,  and  we  try 
to  exercise  the  best  Judgment  that  we  cai 
on  the  merits  of  each  matter  as  we  see  them, 
although  we  make  mistakes  f«  does  every^ 
one. 

And  now  briefly  as  to  the  status  of  forward- 
ers as  carriers.  As  you  know  the  forwarder*^ 
although  It  Is  a  common  carrier,  function* 
as  an  Intermediary  between  the  owner  ol 
the  goods  and  the  underlying  conunon  car- 
riers by  rail,  motor,  or  wmitmr  iHtoaa  facilities 
it  must  utilize.  DeCTMea  of  tbls  Uiterinedlary 
relationship  a  forwarder  may  not  do  every* 
thinj^  that  olher  carriers  may  do.  For  exam* 
pie.  it  may  not  act  as  a  connecting  carrlef 
and  interchange  freight  with  other  typee  ok 
carriers  or  with  other  freight  forwarders. 

As  I  read  and  understaaA  the  law  and 
the  decisions  of  the  CoamlMlDn,  once  i 
freight  forwarder  receives  a  shipment  in  Itg 
service  It  must  be  the  transportation  agencf 
thence  to  ultimate  destination,  and  It  mus| 
issue  a  bill  of  lading  and  be  responsible  fo« 


the  shipment  to  that  desthiation.  i  This 
means  that  a  forwarder  may  not  lalrfully 
accept  and  transport  a  shipment  unless  its 
permit  authorizes  operations  by  it  from  the 
point  of  receipt  to  the  destination  of  the 
shipment. 

As  I  have  said,  the  development  of  motor 
transportation  contributed  gn«tly  tt  the 
ex(iansion  of  freight-forwarler  service. 
Forwarder  trafBc  is  handled  In  consolidated 
carloads  or  truckloads  between  terminal 
pc^nts  known  as  on-line  or  concentration 
break -bulk  points.  Motor  transportation 
enabled  the  forwarders  to  extend  their  serv- 
ice to  distant  so-called  off-line  jmlnts.  which 
in  general  are  the  smaller  cltiei  and  tKiwiu. 
Shipments  to  and  from  suAi  polntts  are 
handled  by  motor  carriers  in  wliat  is  Known 
as  assembly  service  to  the  concentration 
points  and  distribution  service  frocs  the 
break-bulk  points.  Thus,  merchants  Iti  the 
smaller  communities  are  provided  wita  for- 
warder service  that  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  and  without  which  they  «ould  bf  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  as  compared:  with 
the  larger  centers. 

The  forwarders  are  able  to  uti.l2e  the,  serv- 
ices of  motor  carriers  for  this  purpose  by 
reason  of  a  provision  of  the  statute  *rhicn 
permits  forwarders  and  motoi  carriers  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  compensittlon  to  the 
motor  carrier  at  less  than  iu  publishe4  LTL 
rates,  except  for  distances  of  450  miles  and 
greater.  If  the  forwarders  hac  to  pay  the 
published  LTL  rates  for  service  from  s^d  to 
off-line  points.  It  seems  likely  and  to'  have 
been  the  view  of  Congress — that  their  ^Jollity 
to  serve  such  poinu  would  b«  greatJQr  re- 
stricted. The  number  of  such  contraets  in 
force  probably  runs  into  tlie  teqa  of 
thousands. 

And  finally  a  word  about  shippers'  coop- 
eratives. As  I  said  earlier,  these  were  the 
forerunnw  of  the  Independent  freight  for- 
warder. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
revival  and  tremendous  expansion  of  these 
associations,  which  are  exempt  from  regu- 
lation when  operated  on  a  norproflt  basis. 
Many  of  them  clearly  are  boaa  Ada  and 
nonprofit.  CXhers  have  appeared  not  to  be 
truly  nonprofit,  but  where  the  Comnilssion 
has  attempted  to  apply  regulation  to  such 
operations,  it  has  been  overtiu-ned  by  the 
courts.  I  wish  to  emphasize.  h(jwever.  that 
the  Commission  has  no  desire  whatever  to 
interfere  with  those  co(^>erativ«>  operaitions 
wblch  clearly  fsAl  wftttta  tti*  mteat  of  ICon- 
greas  that  they  shall  be  exempt.  i 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 


or  NEVADA 
XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  October  15,  1951 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  only 
a  few  moments  ago  I  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  gold  and  the  price  ol  gold,  stating 
that  it  should  be  fixed  at  a  higher  figure. 
I  placed  in  the  Ricoro  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  able  reporters 
in  America,  if  not  the  most  able,  Mr. 
Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  place  in  the  Rbcohd 
another  article  written  by  Mr.  Pulton 
Lewis  on  the  same  subject,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times-H«rald 
of  Simday.  September  16.  1951. 
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Their  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

WacKiifaxoif  Rspoar 
(By  PuiSim  Lavts.  Jr.) 

On  one  or  two  nermHatm  rve  tonrtied  the 
subject  of  goM  trmata^  and  for  my  pains 
Oovcnunent  experts  euflM  me  aroixnd  in 
print. 

I  aaJd  there  wis  a  black  market  In  gold  in 
■nrope  and  B&glaad.  taeoleliig  imttad  Stataa 
Oovemment  people.  DmHali  got  pret^ 
shrill  tintil  Treastnnf  DepartaMrt  — ^  aiia. 
tary  intelligence   scents  Mundsied   Into   a 

•-  of  gold  black-market  rtDgs  and  were 

to    lock    up    several    smigglers    and 
I  haven't  heard  a  word  from  my 
critics  since. 

Actually,  the  real  grab  bag  hi  gold  profits 
to  strictly  legal,  acewdtog  to  the  way  the  Tru- 
man administration  and  Kltlsh  Sodaltots 
play  tt.  In  fart,  the  British  use  the  Fort 
Knox.  Ky.,  gold  hoard  Uke  an  accordion,  and 
m  you  might  gtieas  tbej  dont  lose  in  the 
It**  a  slaaple  poker  game  with  gold 
.     and  wtiat  looks  like  a  stacked  deck. 

Bntlata  cokmtal  i  ■iiaalniiJ  gouge  cmt  a 
log  of  gold  fnm  the  grooad  «ba*  Is  pw pU 
1y  turned  over  to  the  apdaBat  goeeraewnt. 
Daring,  and  for  a  short  period  afler  the  end 
of  Vorld  War  n.  the  BHtWi  eeld  m  W.OX).- 
OOOVorth  of  thte  gold  a*  gSS  an  ounce,  the 
pegged  United  States  prfee.  This  gave  the 
ftitteh  a  good  profit  plus  a  lot  of  American 
dollars  for  trading  In  Bxiropean  monetary 
ctrdes.  The  dollar  has  done  better  than  the 
pound  sterling — and  stm  does. 

The  minute  the  administration  started 
pouring  bffllons  Into  BrttalB  la  the  form  at 
Boropean  recovery  ptogfim  moaey  the  Brit- 
ish quit  selling  gold  to  the  TTnftad  States. 
They  dldnt  need  to  any  more:  they  were  get- 
ting hand-out  dollars  instead  Besides,  the 
l»r1ce  at  gold  In  Borope  and  Russia  went  tq> 
from  CSS  an  onnce  to  gST  and  even  175. 

In  fact,  the  goM-selling  bwtneas  got  ao 
gebd  for  the  British  that  the  Sodaltot  gov- 
amaaant  started  baying  back  goM  from  the 
"**•*  ^■*«a.  naturaOy  at  fSS  an  oonce. 
Durtaf  IBP  days  It  puarhaiied  a  total  of 
tl,ia04n  JM  worth  of  gold  from  txs. 

Not  aaMMtad  with  this  killing  in  the  gold 

buyers  speeded  up  their  por- 

j  back  to  the  Island  from  Port 

an    additional    •ljST,4a.00O    worth 

the  end  of  ERP  this  year. 

At  present  the  British  are  hoff*^  gold  at 
the  higheat  rate  tn  htetory.  tf^  nnnitn«  at 
^^y^  ••OO.aeo.OOO  a  qtsarter.  And  tbe 
*•««*  ajsot  buying  it  to  stkdc  back  Into 
tte  i^OQhd.  Tbeyte  aelltng  it.  not  to  ts  but 
wbaraver  the  SoetaUsto  can  get  a  good  prtae 
«*'  tSB  An  ouBros  ^IfcHaa  Skaaaa  gold.  One  at 
those  piaei  la  ttie  Oselsa  Thilon. 

In   addition   to  tsiylag  from   the  United 

.  ptoduetloii  ta  an  inlwrial  poa- 

s^esslons.  So  their  prodwettoai  at  tke  iHt  B 
years — at  least  equal  to  the  aajao.MO.000 
worth  sold  to  us  during  the  war  and  tm- 
aadiatdy  thereafter— has  been  mM  aaam- 
where  else — not  to  the  United  Btetoa  «f 
Amoica.  Even  with  United  States  gold  por- 
chaees  Brttlah  goM  tmtm.»  are  now  laH  than 
a3.00^<MMuHMi  wihleh  ears  as  that  the  SodaUat 

inMimni  feos  «vBpod  aioaoot  i8.ooo.ooo.- 

•M  worth  of  foM  Mo  ■Hnpaoa  Olid  aoeiat 
arffrtiange  naarfcsta  In  the  last  t  or  •  years. 

All  ol  this  might  seem  like  a  pslniCBS  way 
to  keep  th»  BrlUah  Ooveranaeut  adost.  since 
few  of  us  ever  have  to  dig  down  in  our 
pockets  and  hand  over  a  gold  sovereign  to 
our  British  cousins  In  pcnon.  But  tUa  fold 
chip  poker  game  has  a  riggsd  hand. 
I  With  the  profit  fraas  fold  booght  at 
ass  an  ounce  and  sold  at  a  ««»*»»«wt»i»  at  057 
an  ounce  the  BrttIA  can  hoy  Bme  Xftdtcd 


states  eoid  or  reach  Into  European  trade 
markets  for  raw  matn^als  and  manufactured 
goods.  It  wotildn't  be  so  bad  if  she  did  all 
at  her  buying  in  countries  that  are  riding 
OB  our  bat^s  economically  Btit  instead. 
the  British  carry  on  a  tarMc  trade  with  Ircm- 
curtaln  countries  wm  bargain-basement 
gold  ftom  Port  KnoK.  All  this  haipa  exptatn 
why  the  British  aaaeaead  thsy  eoold  get 
aJoBig  a  sfiail  wtttoot  any  aaore  KRP  cMh 
tnao  the  TlWttad  taif  at  fti—Vs  They 
had  f  otind  a  new  till  to  tap. 


Actioa  oi  Repobiic  of  PaoaiBa  ia  Deoriof 
Charters  to  Certain  Mnxhant  Vessels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAtTULMO 

XM  TH£  SENATE  Of  THE  CXITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  yes- 
terday disctisses  the  recent  action  of  tiie 
Republic  of  Panama  in  den3ring  charters 
to  merchant  vessels  under  its  registry 
which  have  been  carrying  strategic 
mercfaandise  to  the  Communists,  par- 
ticulaxly  in  Korea  and  China. 

ThJa  is  a  matter  in  which  the  dis- 
closures of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Expert  Controls  and  Policies  found 
unusually  favorable  response  and  I  am 
hatH>y  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Panama 
authorities  who  have  thus  aK  an  ex- 
ample to  many  other  of  the  nations 
opposed  to  rooninttniian  tn  taking  steps 
toward  denying  to  the  Communist  covm- 
trtes  tbe  supplies  without  which  thetr 
a£gres8i(Ui  cannot  be  pressed. 

I  oak  imanlmfms  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
as  follows: 

PaXAMA'B   E:X>W   TO  THZ  RSMS 

Pai]a^w*a  a»'Uisi  tn  cracking  «Sown  on  mer- 
ehauit  veaa^  which  have  been  carrying  the 
Panainanlaa  flaf  tnto  Communist  hartx^rs 
was  long  ovcrtfoe.  The  use  of  Panama's  col- 
ors by  non-Panamanian  coneems  — a<T»g  to 
get  armmd  trade  lesUlctluna  elaswhare  was 
a  subterfuge  that  i ■•■  **\\\  oa  Tmtmam  ttaelf. 
The  trick  had  tfaraofteaad  hemto^dMrle  actfl- 
darity  at  a  time  wben  wnanlmity  of  wntem 
aetiOB  against  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
aggreaaors  was  essential. 

The  O'Oonor  subcommittee  of  the  Setiate 
Oommnre  Committee  found  that  two-thirds 
of  the  ships  which  called  at  Communist  ports 
In  the  Par  Bast  since  the  first  of  this  year 
««re  under  Panamanian  registry.  Tet  it  was 
regarded  aa  vtrtually  certain  that  none  of 
theae  di^s  actually  was  owned  by  Pana- 
manians. Inquiry  showed  that  while  these 
vessels  were  registered  under  names  Indi- 
eattng  Panamanian  control,  ownership  tn 
many  cases  actuaUy  could  be  traced  to  Eu- 
ropean or  Aslstic  countries.  SBastor  O'- 
CoNoa  aald  that  wtdls  ao  dicoot  ttak  artth 
United  Statao  flns  lad  bam  fkmd.  tt  was 
luinasd  that  an— e  at  Vbs  ancnynatis  or- 
gaoilsers  of  aotwe—vp  fliius  were  American  ctt- 
laens  or  were  aliens  residing  In  the  XThited 
SUtes.  « 


It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  Panama  did 
noS  have  ths  merchant  marine  or  the  re- 
soaoiess  to  eogage  in  the  Far  Ea'^t  trade  to 
the  extent  Invested  by  the  nurr.ber  of  ves- 
aeU  under  Its  flag  Panama  has  had  an 
laage  merc.iant  fleet  for  yeers, 
f£  IndQcements  offered  to  world 
■hipping.  There  are  few  governmental  con- 
trols In  normal  times  and  taxes  are  far 
disaper  than  In  moat  countries.  As  a  .  lault, 
the  Uttte  Central  American  country  has  risen 
to  tenth  place  among  maritime  nations  In 
stse  at  merchant  &c^r.  registered  tn  Its  name. 
Tbm  set-up  was  a  handy  one  for  flrais  desir- 
ing to  do  business  with  tixe  Reds  under  aa- 
scmed  identities 

Wben  Panama  s  attention  was  called  to  the 
Senate  committees  findings,  officUls  there 
prumtaed  to  act.  They  have  carried  oxrt  their 
pledge  faithfully  The  government  has  Is- 
sued an  order  prohibiting  ships  of  Pana- 
'  registry  not  only  from  entering 
•ont rolled  b7  the  Communists  but 
anchoring  in  nearby  waters,  either. 
ent  of  war  materuil  to  any  port  or 
area  where  they  »re  likely  to  find  their  way 
to  the  Chinese  Reds  or  North  Koreans  also 
Is  forbidden.  That  this  is  not  Just  a  paper 
crackdown  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
PWittlwi  action  already  has  been  taken 
more  than  a  score  of  ships  and  more 
are  pending  in  several  cases  under 
Investigation  All  of  this  is  reaasunr.g  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  United  Nations,  for 
It  meanir  the  plugging  of  a  serious  loophole 
in  the  barrier  against  aid  from  areatem 
aources  to  our  enemies  In  Korea.  Panama 
has  dealt  the  Red  aggressoni  a  blow  that 
reaOf 


Stop  Water  Wkerc  It  Falls— Part  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oh:i.ahoxji 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTinVBS 

Monday.  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ooder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Riooa.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Elmer  T.  Peterson: 

STOP  vr.ATra  'Wktkt  It  Fioxs 
lEy  Elmer  T.  Peterson) 

There  may  be  aome  folks  whc  think  that 
it  Isnt  necessary  to  worry  about  floods  if  you 
<loat  live  on  thm  banks  of  a  lax^  river. 

Wrehing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  Ir^mi  80  to  &3  percent  of 
all  ac;ricaitunu  flood  damage  is  done  on  the 
tributary  watersheds,  away  from  large  riv- 
ers— above  the  places  on  those  rivers  where 
It  may  be  planned  to  have  big  reservoirs. 

This  Is  tlie  finding  of  engineers  of  the 
United  states  Department  oC  Agriculture, 
which  nobody  disputes. 

First  let's  consider  a  few  simple  matters. 

Ptoods  consist  of  water  in  sootlon.  Flood 
pisvwiitlon  (or  control)  means  preventing 
water  frun  getting  into  motion. 

Water  in  motion  is  more  spectacular  when 
it  comes  at  the  rate  of  100.000  cubic  feet  a 
second,  makes  a  lot  at  sound  and  fury,  and 
washes  away  hoasss  and  barns  and  pigs  and 
cattle.  But  much  more  dunnage  is  done,  by 
SBiaD  rivulets  and  gullies  where  the  damage 
attracts  no  attention  on  the  paftt  of  the 
public.  It  Is  done  up  on  the  watershed, 
arxnind  Hennessey.  McAleeter.  Konawa.  Shat- 
tuck.  StUwell.  Duncan,  at  the  forks  of  the 
creek,  and  in  the  draws,  and  on  the  slopes. 
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It  l«  done,  not  only  tuy  destroying  crops  and 
llTMtock.  but  by  washing  swsy  our  most 
Talusbte  property— tbs  soU.  And  that 
can't  b«  replaced.  Evwy  time  you  see  a 
muddy  •tream.  big  or  small,  you  know  tbat 
this  soil  U  getting  sway. 

It  is  natural  to  try  to  do  something  spec- 
tacular, lo  It  will  make  a  big  impression  on 
the  minds  of  people  wbo  are  too  busy  to  stop 
and  tbiuk  this  problem  through.  So  some 
would  have  the  people  believe  that  the  15 
percent  damage  is  worse  than  the  86  percent 


\n  unneceaee«7.  They  are  not  an 
Uaeontrollable  "act  of  Ood."  like  earthquakes 
or  tornadoes.  Floods  are  caused  mainly  by 
■Msn's  folly.  Nature  had  her  own  flood  con- 
trola  before  mankind  messed  things  up. 

Recent  ezpcrlmentx  by  the  United  States 
BoU  Conserratlon  Service  show  that  where 
ts  a  good  growth  of  natural  grass.  33 
( of  water  soaked  mto  the  soil  In  1  hour. 
WlMT*  the  grass  was  removed,  leaving  only 
Um  aod.  as  in  the  case  of  biu-nlng.  only  0  65 
tnrhee  soaked  Into  the  ground  in  1  hour.  In 
mOMr  words,  the  difference  between  grass  and 
BO  grass  is  2  S5  inches  In  1  hour  As  you 
know,  that  much  ram  In  1  hour  is  a  cloud- 
burst, and  it  produces  a  bad  flood. 

When  land  is  cultivated,  here  Is  what  took 
place  A  cultivated  field  with  2^  tons  of 
straw  p>er  acre  soaked  in  3  5  Inches  of  rain  in 
1  hour  The  same  kind  of  field  without  cover, 
•oaked  in  only  0  49  Inches  of  rain  In  1  hour. 
The  difference  was  3  inches,  which,  again.  Is 
enough  Ui  produce  a  bad  flood.         ~^""- — 

Sometimes  you  hear  men  question  the  soil 
eoneerratlon  method  of  preventing  floods, 
saying  tbat  there  always  have  been  destruc- 
tive floods,  washing  away  the  soil,  and  al- 
ways will  t>e  However  a  little  reflection 
shows  that  they  are  mostly  wrong,  except 
for  localities  like  Arizona  and  southern  Utah, 
where  there  are  extreme*  of  wet  and  dry,  but 
mostly  dry  Here  the  vegetation  is  sparse 
and  the  occasional  flash  floods  have  caused 
the  greatest  example  of  erosion  on  earth — 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

In  the  regions  of  reasonably  good  rainfall, 
nature,  when  left  to  itself,  automatically  pre- 
vents this  by  building  up  a  vast  sponge  of 
vegetation  on  the  earth's  surface,  so  experts 
tell  us  that  natur«  uornialiy  buUds  soil  at  the 
rate  of  one  inch  in  500  years  or  such  a  mat- 
ter, by  producing  an  accumulation  of  organic 
matter  If  there  had  been  a  constant  process 
of  flood  and  erosion  in  humid  regions  for  the 
past  5O.00O.00O  years,  as  some  folks  say.  there 
would  now  t)e  no  fertile  soil,  for  everything 
would  ha%'e  been  washed  down  to  bedrock. 
Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  then,  floods  and 
erosion  are  abnormal,  not  normal.  You  can 
figure  that  out  for  yourself. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  man  has  not  only 
caused  destruction  by  laying  the  topsoU  open 
to  erosion  and  floods;  on  the  other  band  he 
has  proved  that  by  being  Intelligent  and  far- 
stt^hted,  he  can  actually  improve  on  nature's 
way. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  Important  Job  of 
flood -control  work  in  the  United  States  and 
probably  in  the  whole  world.  Is  under  way 
on  the  Washita  Valley,  in  Oklahoma.  After 
nearly  3  years  of  work,  handicapped  by  small 
appropriations,  enough  actual  results  have 
been  prcxiuced  to  prove  beyond  question  that 
the  Washita  Valley  method  of  flood  control, 
through  conservation  treatment,  is  far  more 
eflicient.  and  better  in  every  way,  than  the 
other  methods. 

Facts  and  statistics  may  sound  dry  and  un- 
interesting, but  when  they  carry  such  Im- 
portant Implications,  we  cant  afford  to  Ig- 
nore them 

in  July  1948.  the  Cloud  Creek  sectca-  of  the 
Wa&hita  Valley  program,  involving  S.OOO  acres 
Of  creek  watershed,  was  flaished  and  dedi- 


cated In  the  presence  of  about  10,000  people.' 
including  the  Governor.  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen. The  following  May  it  received  Its 
baptism,  consisting  of  a  4.6-inch  cloudburst 
falling  within  a  few  hours.  Other  creeks  in 
that  area  got  the  same  kind  of  a  deluge  and 
they  overflowed,  sending  destructive  floods 
Into  the  Washita,  where  the  flood  was  very 
bad.  doing  great  damage  in  the  Anadarko 
area. 

The  surface  treatment  on  the  Cloud  Creek 
watershed  had  done  its  work  so  well,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  absorbed  the  cloudburst  like  a 
sponge  The  small  detention  reservoirs — 
glorified  farm  ponds — had  very  little  to  do, 
containing  only  a  small  amoimt  of  water 
after  the  downpour.  Not  one  bucket  of 
water  flowed  out  of  the  treated  part  of  the 
creek. 

The  most  amasing  exhibit  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  agricultural  flood-control  meth- 
od, however,  was  furnished  last  May  by  the 
treated  part  of  the  West  Owl  Creek  water- 
shed, south  of  Purcell.  It  was  bit  by  on»i 
of  the  heaviest  cloudbursts  ever  seen  in  thai 
Middle  West. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has 
no  station  in  that  immediate  area,  but  the 
official  reading  at  Purcell  was  15.5  inches. 
I  was  told  by  responsible  Government  au- 
thority, inunediately  after  the  storm,  that 
this  was  likewise  the  estimate  for  West  Owl 
Creek,  some  distance  south.  However,  other 
Government  men  estimated  13  to  13  5  inches 
for  the  36- hour  period,  so  let's  accept  the 
smallest  estimate.  13  inches.  I  was  given 
official  fiftma  as  to  absorption  and  impound- 
ment of  water  immediately  after  the  storm. 
Then  I  was  given  revised  figures,  which  show 
impoundment  capacity,  by  reservoirs,  of  5.22 
inches  of  run-off.  Louis  P.  Merrill,  regional 
director  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  at  Port  Worth,  says  in  a  letter 
to  me.  that  "If  the  rainfall  on  the  waMr-i 
shed  of  structure  4  amounted  to  13.5  InffiatJ 
the  itoU  absorbed  3.03  Inches."  He  also  said 
that  during  the  peak  of  the  storm  there  waa 
3.47  inches  discbarge  from  the  drop  inlet, 
and  1.78  Inches  of  run -off  through  the  spill- 
way. However,  the  most  significant  fact,  as. 
reported  by  State  Conservator  Harry  Cham- 
bers, when  I  traveled  with  him  over  the  area 
immediately  after  the  storm,  was  that  West. 
Owl  Creek  did  not  overflow  its  banks  until 
it  had  flowed  1  mile  below  the  last  struc- 
ture, and  by  that  time  It  had  received  an 
Increasingly  large  volume  of  run-off  from 
its  watershed.  By  the  time  the  stream 
reached  PaoU,  In  that  terrlflc  downpour,  It 
had  Increased  to  a  bad  flood  stage.  This 
has  caused  some  confusion  among  those  who 
overlook  the  main  part  of  this  operationj 
which  is  that  even  in  a  100-year  cloudburst— ^ 
one  that  happens  only  once  m  a  century 
by  the  law  of  averages — the  conaervatlon 
methods  kept  the  water  within  the  creek 
banks.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  were  done 
all  over  the  Washita  watershed,  there  would 
be  no  floods  on  the  river,  even  if  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  downpour  should  occur  over 
the  entire  watershed — something  that  has 
never  been  known  to  occur,  (Such  cloud- 
bursts are  always  local  in  character,  seldom 
ipreading  over  a  radius  of  more  than  25  or 
30  miles  ) 

Now,  here's  the  pay-off.  There  are  other, 
official  calculations  showing  that  If  the  en-j 
tire  watershed  above  Denlson  Dam  had  per-! 
mitted  only  1.31  inches  of  run-off  into  Lake 
Texoma.  the  flood  pool  would  have  fllled  up 
and  water  would  have  started  to  run  over 
the  dam.  so  Its  flixxl-control  function  would! 
have  failed  for  any  run-off  in  excess  of  l.Sl) 

inches        TH«    Httio    A^mr^m    ^i^^^    ...^^w    - ..>'- 


Inches.  The  little  dams  alone  took  care  at' 
4  to  5  Inches  of  rxin-otf,  which  they  call  a 
25-year  flood.  Deniscm  Dam  couldn't  begin 
to  handle  It.  if  extended  over  the  entlra, 
watershed.  , 


When  the  cloudburst  hit  the  West  Owl 
Creek  area  there  was  another  spot  of  bfeaTy 
downpour — on  the  watershed  above  G^and 
Lake  and  Port  Gibson,  in  eastern  Oklaht»ma. 
The  difference  in  that  the  rainfall  in  the 
same  36-hour  period  on  the  ^rt  GlfMon 
watershed  was  9.79  inches  or  about  tl|ree- 
fourths  of  what  fell  on  Owl  Creek. 

The  Port  Gibson  Dam  lies  about  50  miles 
downstream  from  the  huge  Grand  River  I)am. 

The  Army  engineers  were  quoted  on  May 
12  as  saying  that  the  river  overflowed  the 
Grand  River  Dam  and  also  the  Port  Gibson 
Dam  at  the  rate  of  140,000  cubic  feet  a  isec- 
ond,  and  this  current  went  on  into  thet  Ar- 
kansas River  and  contributed  materlall(r  to 
a  very  destructive  flood  in  the  bottom^,  as 
ahown  in  pictures.  This  is  nothing  pew. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  1943  vfben 
Grand  River  contributed  half  of  th^  Arkafisas 
River  flood  water  which  drowned  19  persons 
and  did  $127,000,000  worth  of  damage.  The 
water  Just  flowed  over  the  dam  and  did  the 
same  damage-  as  though  it  were  not  thefe. 

Mow  let  us  look  at  Denlson. 

Its  cost,  including  power  installation,  |mr- 
chase  of  inundated  land,  relocation,  aikzil- 
iary  structures,  was  «61, 395,000.  It  contains 
18.290,000  cubic  yards.  Including  concrete  and 
steel,  making  the  total  cost  $3.30  per  ctibic 
yard.  The  flood  pool  is  2,600.000  acre-feet. 
The  total  watershed  area  is  38,291  sqpare 
miles.  Using  these  factors  we  find  thlit  a 
net  runoff  of  1.31  mches  would  flU  up  the 
flood  pool  from  lowest  level  and  start  fun- 
ning over  the  dam  with  the  same  volumie  as 
though  the  dam  were  not  there.  So  the 
people  along  the  Red  River  banks,  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana,  for  whose  benefit'  the 
flood  control  function  of  this  dam  wa^  set 
up.  would  be  in  the  same  shape  as  were,  the 
people  along  the  Arkansas  River  in   1943. 

Taking  the  Mill  Creek  watershed  of  the 
Valley  agrtcultoral  flood-ooqtrol 
as  typical,  we  find  the  afwge  cost 
of  building  the  small  dam  is  27  cents  per 
cubic  yard — less  than  one-tenth  the  propor- 
tionate cost  of  the  Denlson  Dam.  Whether 
It  would  take  more  or  leas  totiJ  yardage  for 
the  entire  Job  has  not  yet  been  calculated. 
but  probably  about  the  same,  fqp  Dr.  N  E. 
Winters,  eminent  soil  conservationist.  When 
he  was  In  Oklabotsa.  repeatedly  said  thak  ha 
would  take  half  of  the  cost  of  the  Denlson 
Dam  and  do  such  a  complete  Job  of  coiiser- 
vatlon  and  small-dam  building  that  be  would 
stop  all  floods  on  the  Red  and  Waablta  Rif  erik 
Remember  that  this  includes  surfaee  tinat- 
ment  as  well  as  daon  building.  I 

Stuumlng  up  at  this  point,  we  SM  thati  tha 
small  detention  dams  of  the  agricultural 
jBOd-control  project  can  be  built  proportlon- 
mttiy  for  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the 
big  dam,  voliune  for  volume,  and  that  they 
will  Impound  three  or  four  times  as  ii|ucl& 
runoff  water.  In  proportion  to  area^  I 

I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  what  to  tlfbik. 
but  there  are  the  figures,  and  you  can  <fraw 
your  own  conclusions. 

The  only  contrary  argument  on  this  point 
runs  something  like  this:  "Ob.  well,  that  may 
be  all  right  for  a  creek  watershed,  but  thus 
far  you  have  no  engmeering  proof  that  itiwill 
work  on  a  big  river  watershed." 

The  answer  is  this:  According  to  arlthnietic 
«•  know  that  the  whole  Is  eqvial  to  the 
nm  of  la  parts.  If  flood  conditions  are  pre- 
vented on  all  the  tributaries  of  a  river,  where 
would  the  water  come  from  to  produce  a 
flood  m  the  river?  And  now.  don't  we  have 
tha  engineering  data  to  prove  that  the  Uttla 
dUBS  are  far  more  efficient  than  the,  bif 
ones?  That  la  saymg  nothing  of  all  tha 
other  features  of  the  agricultural  flpod- 
control  method.  , 

There  are  at  least  seven  additional  fea- 
tures, each  one  very  important,  which 
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tte  agricultural   flood-oontrol   method  su- 


L  Watgafcad  taiaeak.  The  agricultural 
regrasslng.  stnp  crop- 
chisel  plows,  and  other 
types  at  laad  xm»  that  produce  a  vast  sponge, 
to  stop  and  ao«k  In  water  where  It  falls, 
exactly  ss  Mokkar  Nature  did  before  the 
plow  cama  soaaaU— s  better.  This  sponge 
action  worked  so  beautifully  In  the  West  Owl 
Creek  watershed  last  May  that  this  part  of 
the  treatment  took  up  about  as  much  as  was 
Impounded  from  runoff  by  the  little  dams. 
And,  as  I  have  said  before,  these  little  dams 
tocJt  care  of  three  or  four  times  tLS  much 
runoff  proportionately  as  could  be  Im- 
poOBded  by  Demson  Dam.  The  soil  along 
l^Mt  Owl  Creek  looks  like  the  average — 
BOaaa  sandy  and  soms  tight,  so  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  other  watersheds  shouldn't  do  as 
1n>Il,  Just  to  show  what  a  remarkable 
change  can  be  made  by  use  of  conservation 
ptatlcee,  the  Red  Plains  Demonstration 
Fann  near  Outhrle  had  several  sloping  plots, 
all  of  the  same  type  of  soli  Once  when 
about  2  inches  of  rain  fell  tn  1  hour,  a  bare 
plot  shed  96  percent  of  tta  water,  while  the 
same  kind  of  plot  with  anual  elover  shed  only 
3  percent.  This  explataa  why  plowed  or 
bare  ground  promotes  floods,  while  good 
farming  stops  floods. 

A.  D  Bull  at  Woodward,  a  soQ  conserva- 
tkm  official,  has  recently  InTented  a  device 
an  Inflltrometer  which  accurately 
the  amount  of  watar  tbat 
Into  tlM  ground  under  varloai 
He  flnda  tiMb  tha  "plow  pan"  or  "plow  sole" 
that  czlala  akoot  4  -inches  under  the  sur- 
face when  a  moldboard  plow  is  used,  keeps 
moisture  from  aoalrlng  Into  the  grotmd,  so 
he  has  hivestigated  various  ways  at  over- 
thls  Stat*  of  aflafen.  With  ordinary 
in  one  field,  ba  UmotX  tnat  the  soil 

abaorbed  water  at  the  rate  of  only  three- 
te&tbs  Incb  per  hoxir.  When  a  chisel  plow 
wss  used,  breaking  the  plow  sole  to  a  depth 
of  •  Inches,  it  aoaked  up  250  percent  more, 
or  ssveutj-flv^  hundredths  inch  per  homr. 
Wlwn  Bwset  dorer  was  planted.  It  not  only 
broke  up  the  plow  sole  but  penetrated  sev- 
eral tttx  In  tba  grouBd.  ao  ttM  tta 
waa  tJi  tnchss  in  l  hoar,  or  1.6 
aaaaa.  As  I  mentioned  in  the  baglBBlBg  of 
this  talk,  such  a  rapid  rate  of  inaaak  would 
take  care  of  a  cloudburst,  or  3  teekaa  par 
hour — enough  to  prodttcs  a  bad  Aood  when 
tha  runoff  takes  place  on  oitllnary  plowed 
land.  In  another  experiment  he  found  that 
breaking  the  plow  sole  produced  the  tremen- 
dous laaoak  at  9  inches  per  hour. 

So  yoa  caa  saa  Iran  thcaa  random  exam- 
ples that  the  science  of  causing  water  to  soak 
directly  into  the  soil  la  In  Its  Infancy,  and 
we  are  laaraJng  sons  a—asrtnc  facts.  I  could 
cite  many  more  If  X  had  tiaaa. 


Stop  Water  Where  It  Falls— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKt-AHOMA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM,  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBD,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Elmer  T.  Peterson: 
I  This  Insoak.  for  one  thing,  brings  great  In- 
creaaa  tn  cropa,  for  water  is  stored  away  la 
wet  perloda  and  la  drawn  upon  tn  dry  periods. 


A  W  Erlckson.  who  ha*  spent  his  life  study- 
ing the  growing  hablL*  of  wheat  bases  his 
crop  predictions  on  borings  It  is  the  sub- 
soil water — 4.  6.  or  even  7  feet  down  that 
makes  a  good  crop 

2.  Restoration  of  high  water  table.  Lester 
Velle.  In  CoIll«-  s  and  Reader  s  Digest  2  years 
ago,  gave  a  frlghtenine  picture  of  how  the 
national  water  table  Is  falling  so  that  in  the 
avera^re  area  it  is  100  feet  lower  than  when 
nature  had  her  owa  way.  This  le  extremely 
serious,  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  big  and 
little  cities.  Wells  and  springs  have  played 
out.  Restoration  at  the  ground  water  is  the 
next  big  step  in  the  general  conservation 
movement.  There  must  be  a  widespread  in- 
soak all  over  the  watershed,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  produces  a  high-water  table. 
Nature's  own  primitive  way  was  to  retard 
water,  first  ualng  it  tc  nourish  vegetable  and 
Tree  life,  then  causing  it  to  seep  down 
through  poro\u  material  until  tt  fotmd 
seams  and  veins  which  produced  under- 
ground water  and  springs  that  gtished  out 
of  the  slopes.  These  sprtngs  fed  creeks  and 
rivers,  which  had  been  kept  clean  of  sedi- 
ment by  nature  8  own  vast  filter  beds.  Any 
old-timer  will  tell  you  that  50  years  ago  tha 
two  Canadian  rivers  and  other  prairie 
streams  were  clear,  comparatively  narrow 
and  deep,  and  carried  water  all  year,  so  tha 
Ashing  was  good.  Now  r^ese  ssune  rivers  are 
shallow  and  clogged  with  sUt,  They  are 
either  dry  sand  flats  or  ttxrents  of  muddy 
water. 

3.  Irrigation  by  dear  wat«r.  The  Insoak 
and  raising  of  the  water  table,  produced  by 
proper  watoshed  treatment,  makes  Irriga- 
tion feasible  Three  yaan  ago  I  attended  the 
National  Reclamation  Aaaoalatinn  conf  erenca 
at  Phoenix,  and.  with  Senator  Bos  Kzaa 
I  visited  the  biggest  irrigated  farm  In  tho 
area — 3,000  acres,  owned  by  John  Jacobs. 
The  foreman,  a  highly  tntelUgent  and  w«ll- 
inXormed  man,  told  ua  tbaf  «an  dSntag  Mg 
wells,  ooattag  «3Q.0ao  apiece,  to  a  depth  of 
700  feet,  to  get  clear  water,  and  were  glad  to 
stand  the  extra  expense  of  pumping  it  that 
high,  because  this  furnished  silt-free  water, 
whereas  the  ordinary  ditch  water  from  the 
big  reservoirs  was  muddy,  and  fllled  up  the 
ditches  with  silt.  The  first  empire  in  rec- 
orded history.  aooordSag  to  tike  XncyolapadMa 
Brttannica.  was  maidt  pnsslWe  by  infpitlaB. 
Tbat  was  Babylonia,  in  the  region  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  along  the  Tigris  and  Xu- 
phrstcs.  which  flow  rougtily  parallel,  some- 
what like  the  two  forks  of  the  Canadian. 
This  same  encyclopedia  says  that  the  empire 
perished  because  the  irrigation  canals  and 
ditches  filled  up  with  slit.  Dr  W  C  Lowder- 
mllk.  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation 
SoTlce.  found  at  lea^t  90  of  these  silt -filled 
canals.  In  tius  connection  I  would  like  to 
say,  in  regard  to  the  Washita  project  that 
farmers  who  have  the  detention  ponds  are 
£r««  to  use  the  water  for  irrigation,  and  where 
proper  conservation  methods  are  used,  the 
soil  doesnt  wash  down  Into  them,  so  the 
pond  water  Is  dear. 

4.  Prevention  of  88tetlaaL  When  wate.r 
stops  flowing.  It  drops  tta  aOt.  The  Waahlta 
Valley  program  stops  siltation  while  the 
downstream  reservoir  produces  siltation,  not 
only  In  the  reeervoir  but  far  above,  in  the 
tributary  river  channels.  During  the  first 
few  years  the  fishing  may  be  good,  as  in 
Lake  Texoma.  But  the  siltation  from  the 
Washita  River  Is  proceeding  so  fast  that  the 
Federal  fish  hatchery  expert  at  Tishomingo 
sajrs  that  fishing  l!»  doomed.  The  first  place 
the  fish  desert  !s  where  a  stream  flows  Into 
the  reservoir.  The  citizens  of  Tlshomlngc 
and  Madill  thought  they  would  have  gre^t 
proeperlty  as  resort  towns,  but  now,  after 
Just  a  few  years  of  siltation.  the  people  are 
so  alarmed  that  they  held  mass  meetings 
last  summer  to  see  what  could  be  done.    And 


they  found  nothing  could  be  done.  Bob 
Armstro.ig,  civic  leader  at  Tishomingo,  told 
me  that  the  river  channel  there.  In  4  years. 
had  fllled  op  20  feet,  and  the  delta  had 
spread  out  Into  the  lake  over  several  hundred 
acres.  Places  tliat  were  12  feet  deep  out 
there  are  only  4  feet  deep  now.  Fishing  la 
no  good  at  Tishomingo  because  silt  chokes 
out  the  vegetable  life  upon  which  all  aquatic 
life  ultimately  depends,  and  It  ruins  the 
spawning  beds,  found  mostly  in  the  moutha 
of  Inflowing  streamc.  J  N  Darling,  fcamer 
chief  cf  the  United  States  Biological  Surrey, 
emphatically  opposes  all  big  dams  In  the 
prairie  States,  for  this  and  other  reasons. 
Incidentally,  I  was  taiir^Tig  with  a  man  from 
Washington  State  on  the  train  the  other 
day  and  he  said  that  the  big  dams  on  ths 
Cc^um'Dta  River  are  ruining  the  vast  »*iw>on 
indtistry  becattae  of  siltation  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  spawning  habits. 

Lake  siltation  is  bad.  and  wtll  fill  up  most 
of  these  reservoirs  in  a  generation  or  two, 
but  river  sUtaUou  In  the  long  run  Is  far 
worse.  According  to  the  Army  engineers' 
own  blueprints,  the  backwater  effects  of  tlks 
big  duns  extend  100  river  miles  up  the 
Washita,  and  on  the  South  Canadian  to  the 
town  cl  Cai\m.  Tbat  means  sedimentaUon 
at  channel,  spreading  of  fio<xlwaten  ovsr 
wider  and  wider  zones  of  the  valley  and 
rolnation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  our  beat 
and  most  fertile  bottomlands  which  now 
produce  as  many  as  five  crops  of  alfalla  per 
year.  I  talked  with  leading  citizens  of  Pauls 
Valley  last  May.  They  are  140  river  mUes 
upstream  from  Denlson  Dam.  but  they  al- 
ready see  great  increas*-  In  siltation  of  bot- 
tomlands, and  m  May  that  city  had  Its  worst 
flood  in  history,  doing  more  than  95.000,000 
worth  of  damage,  with  Ion  of  2  lives.  Right 
near  there  I  saw  fields  that  used  to  produce 
big  aiffaUa  crops  which  had  been  choked 
out  ^  aMtd.  and  now  have  nothing  but 
Jebnson    grass,    othor    weeds,    and    general 

Dr  Harold  Munger  of  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  made  a  specUl  study  of 
stream  siltation  covering  many  yean,  and 
ba  aaya  tliat  In  the  average  pralrte  river  silt 
Is  dropped  and  deposited  even  If  the  slope 
Is  as  much  as  l  foot  in  100  On  the  Waahlta, 
between  Denlson  Dam  and  Pauls  Valley,  the 
slope  is  only  half  an  Inch  In  a  hundred  feet. 
As  you  know,  the  slower  a  stream,  the  faster 
It  deposits  Its  silt  content,  and  when  the 
stream  is  stopped  altogether  by  n  dam.  it 
drops  all  of  Its  load.  There  are  many  vari- 
ables In  siltation.  such  as  character  of  the 
soil,  width  and  depth  of  stream,  location  at 
storm  center,  amount  of  debris  in  the  chan- 
nel, etc.  The  slope  Itself  becomes  a  variable 
because  it  constantly  decreases  upstream  se 
tiie  sediment  Is  deposited  at  or  near  the 
mouth. 

rar.  Monger  goes  ftirther  and  makes  this 
extremely  significant  statement  "When  a 
dam  18  built  the  new  channel  bottom  tends 
to  be  parallel  to  the  old  one,  and  higher  than 
the  oM  one  to  the  extent  of  the  height  of 
the  dam.  " 

If  this  is  true,  there  will  be  no  upstream 
limit  to  the  backwater  effect  of  siltation,  as- 
suming that  the  present  gradient  is  fairly 
uniform  from  the  dam  to  the  uppermost 
tributary. 

I  realize  that  this  sounds  a  bit  technical, 
so  I  will  Rtate  the  case  In  another  way:  It 
took  millions  of  years  for  the  prairie  streams 
to  establlfih  and  stabilize  their  bottoms,  hf 
a  process  of  scour  and  fill.  The  gradient 
or  slope  is  based  on  average  conditions  as  to 
the  type  of  land.  So  when  a  new  channel 
bottom  is  established  by  the  filling  up  of 
the  old  one.  due  to  the  dam.  the  new  bottom 
follows  the  same  hydraulic  laws  as  the  old; 
therefore,    it    reproduces    th«    old    gradient 
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itors  plan  to  meet  nui|Btng 
TlMjr  are: 

1.  Increase  nursing  services  to  providet  pa- 
ttsats  with  proper  case; 

S.  Improve  th*  aaSMy.  efficiency,  andi  at- 
tasetttHMBi  oC  pHydcal  facilities  for  tha  icara 
a(  takOTBVioas  pattents: 
t.  Kovlde  nurses  with  a  sale  working]  en- 
'■"*""' ant  by  teaching  them  communiaabla 
precautions; 
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4.  Improve  i}ersonnel  policies  until  they 
ooaBpare  more  favorably  with  those  in  gen- 
eral hospitals: 

5.  Provide  sound  educational  opportxinl- 
tles  In  tuberculosis  nursing,  and 

6.  Devote  more  attention  to  the  over-all 
care  of  the  patient  through  cooperative  plan- 
niBf  on  a  oooununlty-wlda  ~ 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  mAEo 

IN  THE  SENATE  C9  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday,  October  15,  1951 

Mr.   DWORSHAK     Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou)  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  dealing  with  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

GAifCPonrr,  Xdabo,  October  10,  1951. 
Hon.  HxmiT  C.  Dwosbkak. 
Senmte  Oflee  Building. 

Waahinffton.  D.  C. 

DUM  Sdcatqb  Dwobseax:  I  and  many  of 
the  people  to  whom  I  talk  are  perturbed  by 
announcement  about  a  week  ago  that  Amer- 
ican casoaltlea  were  more  than  a  thousand 
In  a  week — bringing  near  the  100.000  mark 
our  loeaes  tn  more  than  a  year  of  Korean 
fighting.  This  morning's  news  was  that  the 
Reds  suffered  losses  of  about  80.000  for  the 
August  25-October  S  period,  which  seems  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  with  Generals  Rldg- 
way  and  Van  Pleet.  However,  the  same  dis- 
patch said  that  although  our  losses  were 
unannounced,  they  would  probably  be  10.000 
to  15.000  because  Red  losses  In  the  past 
"\28ually  worked  orit  about  five  to  eight  times 
as  many  as  the  AlHes." 

llkla  was  a  particular  shock,  because  the 
FaitaCDn  at  various  times  led  us  to  believe 
we  were  doing  quite  well  by  maintaining  a 
20-to-l  casualty  ratio.  I  peraoBaBy  never 
talked  to  anyone  who  thoucht  even  a  20-to-l 
ratio  was  verging  on  victory  In  fighting 
orientals:  the  8-to-l  ratio  is  sickening  be- 
catiae  these  same  people  cant  figure  o\it  why 
our  Government  is  so  uncertain  as  to  why 
It  is  in  Korea  now  or  what  Its  goal  is. 

For  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  I'd  like  to 
ttU  TMk  alT.  that  the  undeclared  war  and 
more  aapadally  its  conduct  are  a  No.  1  topic 
of  conversation.  Iffy  work  now  takes  me  to 
tliree  otlier  cities  and  puts  me  in  contact 
with  businessmen,  laborers,  and  people  in 
all  WAlks  of  nfe.  It  is  amaglng  to  find  that 
on  tttt  war  issue  their  thinking  is  tn  the 
saaaa  elMBBrta — and  unless  the  people  of 
wcaletu  Montana,  northern  Idaho,  and  east- 
em  Washington  are  a  breed  afmrt  from  the 
rest  of  the  Nation — then  the  horde  of  com- 
mentators and  columnists  who  live  in  Wash- 
ington's rarefted  air  better  take  to  the  road 
and  find  oat  whmt  Is  going  on  In  the  country. 

WKh  but  one  single  exception — a  woman 
who  feels  the  administration  is  respooribto 
for  her  husband  having  a  good  )ob  at  the 
moment — I  have  not  talked  to  a  single  soul 
who  has  real  confidence  in  the  way  the  Ko- 
rean war  is  now  being  conducted.  They — 
and  X— dont  understand  the  devious  ways 
of  our  so-caltod  diplomacy.  They  are  en- 
tirely In  favor  of  paaea  talks  looking  to  a 
poaalMa  armistice,  but  not  at  the  aspanaa  of 
a  Cnmmta  tottfld-up  to  sacrifice  mora 


can  lives.  The;  are  unable  to  UDdaratand 
why.  as  soon  as  General  Mac  Arthur  waa  Sred. 
the  trend  has  been  to  do  the  very  things  ha 
advocated — but  at  so  gradual  a  rate  that  the 
connectlcn  wouldn't  be  too  noticealjle. 

Nearly  everyone  I  talk  to  expresses  the 
view  that  the  administration  Is  deliberately 
prolonging  the  war  for  political  advantag)e. 
Horrible  as  this  thoiigbt  is.  it  ought  to  oecv 
to  aome  of  the  Washlngtaii  brass  that  tba 
paoplc  generally  are  tba  ooas  who  are  ■"•^'-'g 
the  sacrtfloas  at  aona  aaad  brothers — and  they 
are  net  coocemed  whether  either  of  our 
poUtic&l  parties  profits  from  the  general  cqn- 
duct  of  the  war. 

We  may  have  differences  of  opinion  on 
deep  freezes,  mink  coats,  telephone  calls  to 
the  RFC,  and  some  of  the  other  facets  of  cur- 
rent polttteal  life,  but  I  alnccrely  baUava  that 
the  avata^  dtiaen  now  regarda  tltla  Korean 
war  aa  aomathlng  ttmt  needs  settlement,  re- 
gardlcaa  of  Ikow  eUber  Democrats  or  Reput>- 
Ucans  might  tie  affected.  And  that  settle- 
ment, unless  It  should  be  the  unlikely  one  of 
an  armistice  that  means  something,  should 
call  for  the  all-otrt  rifort  of  the  United  States 
with  but  one  thing — victory — in  view. 

If  Iffr.  Gordon  Dean  knew  what  ha  waa 
talking  about  the  other  day  when  he  said 
that  tUa  — tton  has  wa^^ooa  with  which  it 
could  wtB  a  war.  then  why  arent  we  using 
them?  The  newspapers  and  the  radio  no 
longer  maintain  any  administration  or  State 
Department  fictions  abotrt  who  we  arc  fight- 
ing. It's  a  war  and  It's  against  the  "Chinese 
Reds."  nortli  Koreans  hawnt  been  men- 
tioned In  so  long  that  only  the  long-memo- 
rled  would  know  who  they  are. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, every  single  person  I  liave  talked 
with  in  recent  months  thinks  the  United 
States  should  get  into  that  war  to  win  it, 
using  evny  available  n^ans  at  our  com- 
mand. Including  atomic  weapons.  It  must 
be  sorry  solace  to  parents  who  have  just  re- 
ceived word  that  a  son  was  wounded  or  killed 
or  missing  in  combat  to  pick  up  a  paper  and 
read  that  we've  got  the  weapons  to  win  the 
war  but  that  we're  not  using  them. 

This  letter.  Senator,  undoubtedly  baa  an 
undertone  of  bitterness.  I  served  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  n.  I  now  have  a  son 
who  is  in  combat  In  Korea  and  another  will 
become  19  and  eligible  for  service  this  month. 
So  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  "soor 
grapes  "  attitude.  let  me  say  th.it  I  voltmtar- 
Uy  enlisted  in  the  last  war  at  an  age  when  I 
coTild  easily  have  stayed  at  home.  My  boy 
in  Korea  enlisted  voluntarily.  We  think  the 
United  States  Is  wonderful  and  I  hope  that 
we  an  have  had  ingrained  a  feeling  that  in 
our  democracy  we  have  something  worth 
flghting  for.  But  I  dont  feel — and  neither 
does  anyone  else  I  have  talked  to-<-that  we 
should  fight  communism  as  we  are  now  in 
Kor^a.  We  ought  to  fight  that  war  to  win. 
or  else  get  out.  And  to  the  military  plan- 
ners who  say  that  we  can't  afford  to  risk 
this  becatne  we're  not  ready,  may  I  point  out 
that  we  weren't  ready  at  Pearl  Harbor.  May- 
be one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Ptrst  Marine 
Division  who  went  ashore  at  Guadalcanal 
when  we  were  st  the  height  of  our  unread- 
Inaaa  could  give  the  Pentagon  brass  a  good 
ansvrer  aa  to  how  to  work  that  out. 

I  think  the  wkafim  way  of  saying  the  on« 
thing  which  Is  moat  on  my  mind.  Senator. 
Is  this:  If  you  never  lifted  a  finger  In  Wash- 
ington daring  your  term  to  do  anythlBg  daa 
than  to  help  mohlltae  ofBcial  opinion  tlMt  a 
deciakm  should  ba  aoade  between  althar 
withdrawing  from  Korea  or  alaa  fighting  aa 
honest-to-goodnaaa  war  against  oommuni&m. 
then  you  wotild  be  successful  and  have  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  your  constttnents. 
Rsspectftilly. 

Jm 


Release  of  Members  of  the  Lutdhrt  aB^ 
VolDBteer  Rescrrc 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.>^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OH.  3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Mondav,  October  15,  1951  < 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  passed  H.  R.  5426  which  will  cor- 
rect many  inequities  in  the  reserve  pro- 
gram in  the  future.  However,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  this  bill  in  no  way  re- 
lives the  present  situation. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  do  not  think  it  unpatriotic  for  me  to 
say  that  the  one  thing  I  am  proudest  of 
is  that  Uvough  my  office  we  have  been 
instnmKaial  in  getting  some  40C  inactive 
reservists  returned  to  their  families. 
My  only  regret  is  that  all  of  the  men  who 
have  been  used  merely  as  cheap  labor 
have  not  been  released. 

I  have  received  absolutely  no  consider- 
ation for  H.  R.  5337.  introduced  on  Sep- 
temberlS,  1951,  This  bill  met  with  over- 
whelming approval  of  thousands  of  re- 
servists who  wrote  me  expressing  their 
views.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  the 
Defense  Department,  and  particularly 
Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  understood  the 
hardship  the  inactive  reservists  have 
been  subjected  to.  t\is  bill  would  be  given 
immediate  consideration.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  it  were  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote  it  would  pass  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  the  event  there  are  those  of  you  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  bill,  I  have  in- 
cluded it  with  my  remarks,  and  it  is 
printed  below: 

H  R  5337 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  release  of  certain 
members  of  the  Inactive  and  Volunteer 
Beaerve  serving  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  effective  Mo- 
vember  30.  1951,  each  member  of  the  Iiiac- 
tive  or  Volunteer  Reserve  who  ha*  been  or 
shall  be  involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  oi  the  United  States 
Shan,  unless  sooner  released  under  reg\Ua> 
tions  prescrit>ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned.  tJe  released  from 
active  duty  when  he  has  been  credited  with 
50  points  as  provided  in  subsection  ( b  i  if  ha 
makas  appUcstion  for  release  to  fhe  Secre> 
tary  of  the  branch  of  service  in  wbicn  he  is 
serving.  Any  member  released  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  thereafter 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  periods  In  ex- 
cess of  30  days  wlthoiit  his  consent  except  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  hereafter 
declared  by  Congress. 

(b)  Xach  such  member  shall  be  credited 
with  1  point  tar  each  month  he  shall  have 
actively  served  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  September  30.  1940.  and 
Shan  l)e  credited  with  10  points  for  (1)  his 
spotaa.  if  any,  (2>  each  of  his  children,  if 
any,  and  (3)  each  of  his  other  dependents. 
If  any. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  (1)  tha 
term  "children"  means  legiticuite  and  illegi- 
timate children,  legally  adopted  children, 
stepchildren,  foster  children,  and  any  otba 
persons  who  are  supported  in  good  faith  by 
such  memt>er  in  u  relationship  similar  to  that 
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Ti   or 


QiboC     azid     Giovanni 


As:erkaji*  vl  Itsfiaa  B«tlb 


F>: 


or 


HON  HUGH  J.  ABOON'IZIO 


Mondsw.  October  15.  1951 

Mr.  ADDOtnZlO.  Mr.  SpMkcr.  Bftoy 
SQotf  ttriaci  we  ft—i  Xtatr ,  tat  Ow 
■ml  VBliMUe  export  is  ptopic.  mmc  of 
tb«  best  (rf  vbom  have  eocne  to  oar  ovn 
ct  iiHWfiiHi  and  pngnm,  tt  to 
tkmt  W9  AMUd  rMB  tame  <f 
oo  ttiift  five  huMtradtb  MMtmr' 
Miy  of  tboteth  of  tfae  bcrt  known  o< 
tlMB  oB,  tte  OoDOOM  aoirigator  CSrirto- 
loinp  OoiOMbo.  wImho  wo  firt?— rtprrTr  cat! 


'Ob.  OB.  tato  Ow  WwC"  te 
'I  kaov  and  will  bm  b* 
Hm  workl  to  tooatf;  bjr  tb* 
TlM  nelMt  or  tlM  ladftM 
urt  Mil.  mr 
Vtor  itupwiMia  or 
Lift  atfl.  atr  OMB.  tlw  haon  to 
To  groOo  tlw  Mcnt  «<  tto 


The  su»T  of  Ibis  great  admiral — his 
Mrate  pentottnee  and  llBal 
rroater  far  than  be  knew — bas 
I  often  toid  and  may  well  be  repeated. 
U  Otfmnlmi  eoold  know,  be  would 
want  to  boor  tbo  acbiofcaunu  of  bla 
feikm  It£j|ans  tn  tbe  year*  stnee  be 
iltaowaytotbellowWorid.  Many 
Mtoto  and  boroca  bave 

vO  hMS9  WSCTO  HlOWSi,  IBCO  WOO 

bare  eontributcd  amsh  to  tbe  dofdop- 
ment  of  treedon  and  of  prooporttf— fit 
foOovs  of  Che  bold  admiral  of  the 

It  Is  general 

lodajttiooot 
of  Italian  Uftb  or 
hi»;h  poottlen*  In  the 
commerce,  wcksiee, 
erament.     We  are 


CSuano.  Italy,  a  phyiician  by  prof esskm. 
-^ttlcd  Id  ^rgtnia  in  1773  and  beeame  a 

mow  of  llHKrs  p^rlotie  ant^ 
h.  .-...M.  wiitimta  Into Enclitfi.  The  Dee* 
iaratkm  of  Inrtrprndence  tCadf  reflects 

Under 
i  start- 
ed iifrwtiTtf  acrteoltnral  experiments, 
ilempCod  by  tbe  Revohi- 
,  at  whteb  ttae  be  was  soift  to  Europe 
as  tbe  acfBi  of  Virginia  to  raise  money 

>  Vipo.  bom  in  Moodovi.  Pied- 
,  Italy,  eame  to  Anwriea  in  1T9  ond 
a  for  trader  and 
priaee"  of  the  Mtalmfppi  Valley, 
tbe  rgiedHioa  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
in  the  Sevolalioaary  War.  seemed  ready 
to  fall  for  lack  of  sogipHes.  Vigo  put  his 
fortone  at  the  diipwl  of  tbe  Bevolu- 
eawK  and  onde  pooriHo  Itae  suc- 
of  Clark's  coMpaign  against  the 
in  the  west. 
Winiaa  Paca.  Goremor  ct  Maryland 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendenee.  was  of  Italfam  descent  and  re- 
lated to  Pope  Leo  XTTT.  according  to  the 
traditioos  of  the  family. 

Of  coarse,  we  can  name  aBij  a  few  of 
the  many.  They  dM  not  aU  come  to 
America:  most  of  tben  stayed  in  Italy. 
We  are  accrotomed  to  credit  Italy  with 
great  artisU  and  mwhiant  bat  to  think 
of  science  as  an  AoMriean  specialty;  but 
Volta.  GalTani.  and  Marconi  were  all 
as,  foiag  further 
wbo  fBCradDced  tbe 
"  caned  by  Prof.  A.  N.  White- 
head, "the  most  intimate  change  in  ottt- 
look  which  the  human  race  had  yet  en- 
cfMrntcred." 

America  bas  besn  quick  to  appreciate 
these  tbtnfs;  as  someone  bas  well  re- 
marked: 

Tbe  ItAUaa  arrtviflg  In  AomtIcs  l>y  way  of 
Itow  York,  lu  BMia  gatrvaj.  Is  greeted  at 
Battery  Park  by  Varraaaxto  tn  bronze,  at 
Bqsmn  by  Oarlbakll,  at  Coium- 
Ctocte  by  Cohmibito.  at  Broadway  and 
aaty-tauvd  Btraet  pf  Oaste.  and  at  Seveoty* 
IfttM  POMS  by  Vcrtfl.  Tbw  be  U  re- 
onladsd  tbat  bs  eooMB  not  wttboot  apirlttuU 
cnMtemljMPo  the  land  dlaooirered  by  a  fel- 
low emattymaa  over  400  yran  ago. 


wttb  Italian  mffies.   Bottbcrtlo 

times  am  ulea  ti-tat  tncae  are  late  ar- 
rival'.    T*  ->  r-A  lot)  w^n 
iann  a:  '.  -;--i  '..N^ir  part  In  the 
plormt.       I    J  ci»;v»rU>>pmeiit  of 


If  riiiHWbito  eoold  have  come  to  life 
month  and  made  the  trip  with  Pre- 
de  OMpert.  flytef  tbrouiA  the  air. 
the  AtMatte  eroosfng  In  boors 
of  weeks,  and  rlewing  the  great 
cities  of  tbe  New  World,  how  astonished 
be  woold  have  been.  And  if  he  could 
b«f»  added  a  few  words  of  his  own  to 
tbe  iBiiiit  wbkh  tbe  Premier  brotight 
ta  bis  eddregg  to  CongreH.  what  woxild 


hare  said,  and  wlaig  woold  be 
?    I  am  sore  be  woidd  hate 
I  added  bis  word  for  a  revision  of  the  Ital- 
1  Ian  peace  treaty.    He  would  urge  as  t^e 
I  nvarier  did  th&t  we  be  realistic  and  tre4t 
Italy  in  the  UgSit  of  her  present  attitude 
and  the  free  world  s  needs  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  repudiated  past.    Tl|e 
forward-looking  CoSamim  discovered  la 
Hew  World  over  here;  If  we  too  are  fot- 
ward-looUng.  we  may  discover  a  now 
1  world  of  freedom  developing  in  his  natiye 
{land.    We  may  be  alrie  to  aid  such  de- 
velopment.   We  may  in  part  repay  o^ 
debt  to  Columbus. 


TW  Real  Meaain<  ot  Floods— Part  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  collahomk 
n  THZ  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15.  1951 

Mr.  WICXERSHAM.  Mr.  Speake^. 
leave  to  extend  my  rnnarks  in  the 
I  include  the  following  address 
by  Bbner  T.  Petersoa  to  Friends  of  tlie 
Land  and  St.  Louis  Farm  Club.  St. 
October  11.  1951: 

Thi  Rzal  idZAJtmc  or  Fiooos 

Though  It  may  have  a  Dnildlcal  flavor.]  I 
think  It  might  be  a.  One  thing  If  the  St.  Lot 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  bold  one  meet- 
ing each  year  on  Eada  Bridge  and  apeod  an 
hour  Ln  meditation  and  prayer  while  watch- 
ing tbe  wtattb  of  Ua  tributary  territory  flcjw 
down  tbe  lilartaalpfi  Mii  lUeblood  in  U|e 
form  of  mud  whlc^  aaKmnts  to  one  cult^c 
mile  annually.  LUuwtaa  If  the  Kan«ai  Cl^y 
chamber*  would  do  the  same  on  a  bridge 
acroaa  tlic  liiaaouri.  the  Topeka  chamber  ^a 
tha  Kaw,  the  Oklahoma  City  Cbamber 
thc  Canadian,  and  ao  on  thro%ighout  the 
■lailppi  VaUey,  there  might  come  a  new 
highly  £rultrul  vlaion  of  the  facU  of  llf« 
OQC  that  ta  tragically  needed. 

Wbat  U  the  real  meaning— the  life  me 
lag— of  the  recent  floods? 

Moat  urban  dweUers  have  amazingly 
appreciation  of  the  cigniflcance  of  rich  to^ 
■oU  litilclng  down  our  big  and  UtUe  ctrean^. 
iKJur  after  hour,  weak  after  week,  year  af  t^ 
jear.  but  Loula  Bromflald.  standing  on  tia 
banka  of  the  Baceocm  River  in  Dea  Uoln^ 
ooce  aald :  "I  did  not  aee  Just  muddy  waterl- 
I  aaw  factories,  homes,  schools,  churches, 
railroads.  oOce  buUdlngs — aU  going  down 
the  river.'  | 

In  flood  time  the  river  dumps  an  extra 
taonage  of  tbat  rich  topsoU  on  our  froht 
porchea  and  In  our  factory  warehouaea.  mak- 
ing a  sickening  mess.  Most  of  us  think  bf 
It  only  as  a  filthy  nuisance,  not  realizing  that 
when  kept  on  lu  right  place  It  la  the  mcist 
precious  material  tiling  we  have — even  mc^ 
Important  tiian  gold  or  blue-chip  stocks  Or 
machine  toola— the  source  of  roses  and  hon^y 
and  bread  and  delicious  steaks.  King  MidM 
learned,  the  hard  way.  that  he  couldn't  eat 
gold.  That  topaoil,  In  Its  right  place,  is  tbe 
very  elixir  of  life.  It  ultimately  produces 
food,  with  vitamins,  hormones,  enzymas, 
molds,  spores,  chlorophyll,  precious  trace  ele- 
ments, antibiotics  like  penicillin  and  auie- 
omycio — a  bewildering  concourse  of  treasiita. 
Mother  Nature's  topsoU  is  her  Industrial 
laboratory.  In  a  process  whose  algniOcanB* 
is  barely  dawning  on  tiie  people  she  brews  i  il 
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AS3SL 


the  elusive  but  hesic  suhstanoes  that  amable 
us  to  live.  Tba  scissMe  at 
the  arttAdal  piTnitBmm  at 
out  aoU — la  a  pale,  enemtc.  and  dafldant 
imltatloo.  M*^>'«*»g  ottiaaately  can  take  the 
place  of  outdoois  topaail.  Modern  re*e«reh 
In  tsotopas  aad  an  infinite  number  o<  hy<tn>- 
lydratea.  and  other  organic 
wna  alaaoat  OaUy  dlaoovartaa  at 
like  eortlacNw  md  ttoa  predDcla 
d  MMbHVlB-;  and  aes  gland  aacrettosis.  only 
eaapiiaaiaB  the  fact  that  nature^  ouUkwr 
workshop  has  been  prodocti^  these  sub- 
ataneea  for  wllltcia  of  yeara.  by  aaeaaa  of 
an  intarlocklBg  aatwuk  with  mUMoaa  at 
In 

out  eg  the 
la  a  magBiaMBt  and  orderly  Ufe 
Mbther  Nature's  creative  process,  m 
Mated  by  Dr.  William  A.  Albracht  at  your 
Mate  unlvcralty. 
air.  and  sunahUke.    ITMrtiiXlwis  ia  a 


always  baa  tbe 

What  Is  the  dollar  meaning  of  tbe 
•oodaY 


during  tbe  July 
•ootf.  This  aHHl.  m  tbe  rt^t  plaoa.  la  eom- 
aMrelally  wtvtta  a  »»Htfaw— ».  of  M  a  ton.  ae- 
to  a  ooBtvactar  friend,  dot  only  a 
racttoB  of 
tbs  riven  atapped  la 

of  It  went  on  past  St.  Louis,  down  into  tbe 
Oalf  at  MaatPO— a  naamin  lost  forrver.    It 

or  tbs  mod.  at  least 
I  laft.  all  Its  value  nuUtfted.  on 
bott<ai>a.  and  savcral  hundred  ■■^"V^ 
lara'  worth  went  on  down  tbe  Mlmia%ipL 

Tbs  stalle  wrtna.  bo«ev«r.  la  aat  tka  raal 
valtM.  far  tapmO.  m  Ma  rtgbt  plaea,  la  tn- 
tfuatrlal  capital.  In  tbat  It  continues  to  pn>- 
duc*.  yeer  after  year,  aeosde  after 
ladsanltely.  our  aost  rttal 
1th.  far  mora  tm|Mrtai:t  tbaa 
l-aad-oooereu  atnictaraa  Tbe  topaoil 
te  tbat  atm^  Hoed  was  worm  gljOfio  ooo  oo 
•r  BMva  imily  aaiaenu  buiion  doBan  m  •rrirn 
at  fotm  pioductloc. 
Tile  visible  damage  dcoie  to  pecking 
warehouses  and  tn- 
waa  tragic  and  deptor- 
trlvUl  w^iaisd  with  the 
loss  of  topsoU.    As  a  matter  of  otwtuws  azkd 

topHU  for  the  fitwilBg  i--t  ititri 

n  praaent  tretMls  continue.  Matorlans  nt 
100  yaars  hence  will  say  that  oaa  of  tbe 
aaoet  eonspicucNiB  policies  at  many  Aaierlcan 
poMticlana  as  of  the  year  IMl,  was  iftscr 
■toptdtty.  That  policy  is  tbat  of  trylag  to 
control  fieoda  'jt  tbe  ptowland  waas  by  taa- 
ptiaontng  bugt  bodlea  of 
ttlvHag  fluid  loaded  wittk  the 
rtebcs  er  tbs  upland  slopas — b^lnd  Mgb 
ndcMraam  dams.  It  l»  a  plain  paralM  at 
locking  tbe  bam  door  aftar  tbs  borae  la 
stolen. 

Tbat  li  tbe  apcelacnlar  way— obs  tbat 
can  be  e«0y  sold  to  people  who  newr  aaa  er 
eooeeive  of  a''»<«*f  saoapc  as  baga,  ^selandar 
torrents,— hot  to  tbe  farm  bait  It  to  aa  alm>- 
lete  and  unadentlflc  as  tbe  borae-and-buggy. 
lU  formula  of  ancient  folklore  peralsts.  itks 
the  concept  that  Ughtnliig  la  aoaaettti^ 
tbat  travala  ttf^t  aaonad  aeata  anglaa.  or 

tbs  ptofoaad  — »*' ittnal  axkMa  tbat  IS  la 

aa  OBiwky  nvLibae. 

Medical  adanct  dsaeaMralaB  tbat  raanar 
and  aU  otboe 


deleai«d    m    tbeir    incip^at    H^ges.      Bverv 

other  science  loUovs  axuklogous  patiema     All 

but  ore.     Ftood   engineering,   vith  one   ex- 

eeptkju  which  I  shall  mentiOB.  MB  citngs  to 

the  pnnuUve 

you  mossisaa 

tlirater'of   operetKm    brfors   liilue   to 

It      Tne  psycnokvv  ks  that  at 

whce*  rn trailer  Is.  fxwtponed  tc  the  very 
lew  seccadf  ir.  hu  eQi^:  u.  rescue  the  hero- 
ine. It  is  go><l  abo%m«ri.«mp.  and  bow  un- 
people lore  11.  Id  tact  am 
poattJTely  demand  it,  even  to 

tset  at  renalBg  to  lA  the  Hr — 

the  scientifle  mstbod. 

I  am  ncn  aeatnst  ali  Mf  danm.    I  htctm  vis- 
ited BDixny  ot  tttrm.  including  tbe  Arrow 
Beser.otr  r.ear  Botae.  Idabo.    IMa  b  a 
admirable  project,  but  tt 
poeed  Kulaula  Reserroir  tn 

located  oa  a  abarp  geadlaat.  to  a 

area  protected  almost  entirely  by  roca.  Bor- 

— *    It  raeaaess  elsar  water 

Its  level  flwctnatas 
_  upon  nuay  asaaoos 
or  imgatioa  dmaaaaa.  Oniy  tbe  aaopt  natre 
saglneer  wv^ild  Infer  that  if  a  tog  dam  ts 
practical  at  Arrow  Rock.  It  wmri 
at  ■aaaala.  Okla  There  ts  aa 
aaaaMaaw  between  the  two 
the  Army 

taadad  w  a  slit  trap  "  and  that  its 
Witt  be  over  to  SO  years.    An  eatinaat  Okla- 
homa  geologist   says  tbat   tbe  aaaeage   tog 

will  ail  up 

it  Alls  up.  tt 
I  ato  gctttog  abaad  at  ay 


By  the  time  U>e  avtra^r  flood  in  tbs 
wttey  bas  resetted  a  stte 
a  huge  rcservotr.  it  has 
tunes  as  m.icb  damage  as  tt 
Site  Sngireers  of  tha  QBltod  Stoasi  Da> 
purtoK'ni  oi  AgrtcultUM  (I 
USDA)  haveooiMhaeto 
Irosn  9Q  to  m  parteaA  at  *n  i^rVrnMiwal  flood 
a— isgi  Is  done  on  the  tributary  wntersbsda, 
leaving  15  or  ao  percent  .iiiiafliiii  f-m-gr  oo 
main  streams  Bear  tn  aatod  alwaya  tbat 
agriruitural  damage  itlttmately  te  wbat 
c/jiefly  ootints  Since  Xtun^  tiitures  are  ofll- 
tiauy  documented  1  cnuid  r«t  berr  «nd  my 
ctwe  woukd  be  proved  to  any  impartial  jury, 
iiul  1  war: I  to  clinch  the  arcument  with 
additional  facts  that  may  ftti^tuh  some  ot 
you. 

Pleaitc  remember  this  vital  ptoat: 

Tt>«  btc-dair  protnoten  rrt^  oa  jost  one 
theory  to  demonst  "ai  <• 
the  last-mlBUte-rcftcue  Harm  ct 
trcl;  that  ts  tbe  theory  tha:  huge  f!.-un»  im- 
pound more  runoff  water  than  any  other 
roeibod  Impoundn^nt  Keep  that  word  in 
mind.  TI>e  t^ieory  is  completely  falae.  for 
actual  enirinernng  ngures  prove  tbat  tba 
small  detention  dams  of  -hf  Washita  VaBey 
aerctiJtural  fjood  cmlr  ■.  n;  v  jirr  In  Okla- 
boma  impound  f«r  more  wa;  -  -^^n  tht  big 
dams  In  t^.p  same  area  A--  ■  hr  Washita 
pattern  ran  t>e  apolled  arv where  tn  the  farm 
belt. 

In  other  words,  the  little  dams  beat  the 
bir  damn  nt  Their  rwn  game — the  only  gsine 
the  blg-dammprs  kr»ow — rontalnment  of 
water  In  surface  reserrolrs.  Please  remember 
this  If  you  fcn-get  everything  elae  I  say 
tonight. 

Here  are  tbe  figures  that  detoonstrats  what 
I  mean.  Be  lore  the  Oklahoma  City  heartng 
of  the  Inter -agency  basin  conuiilt*^^ees  for  the 
White.  Red.  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  ttve  engl- 
aaats  of  the  U80A  and  the  Army  corps  sub- 
Bitted  estimates  on  dood  control  for  the 
little    Waahita.    a,    creek    Uihutary    of    tha 


Big    Washita. 


are    tba 
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ttasreCorc.  tbe  amaU-dam 
Is  better  than   the  bic-d.<un  i   sum 

rn tally,  the  "act  that  the  Army  en- 
arf>  nt.'nr  aferessavely  ;:t>oving  toto  tba 
crrek    vaerkhf-d   tphere    finally   dlaposas  at 
an  argumrnt  they  .laee  prenoufly 

l^  to  the  present  they  lutve  said. 
weO.  the  U8DA  s'^stcm  might  work  on  a 
craek  watershed,  btn  net  on  a  tMg  one."  Of 
couraa.  this  always  was  s  mcanlnirkeas  argn- 
BMDt.  since  we  know  tiy  rimple  arltiiiBetkc 
that  tbe  whole  a  notning  more  nor  \tm  than 
the  sum  of  all  ru  paru  if  you  stop  Aoodi 
aa  ail  tbe  creeks.  wb«re  would  ycu  get  water 
fhr  a  Cxxt  on  the  river?  It  Is  significant 
that  tbe  Army  engtiMcrs  iisve  gradoally 
nx>ved  upstream  until  iktw  tbey  are  trying 
to  compete  with  the  U80A  systexn.  It  would 
also  take  Icnirer  to  complete,  since  tbe 
IWDA  program  works  with  simpler  Imple- 
msuta.  If  you  'K-am  flo.xl  con'..-t>i  in  a  huxry 
(and  dmt  forget  tiiai  impouadment )  vaks 
tbe  USDA  route 

Tbe  recent  disastrtws  experienoe  in  Kan- 
aas.  wbere  I  ilved  lev  34  years.  siK.wad  that 
tbe  worst  aooUs  came  irom  aii  ageregation 
ot  ersek  floods.  More  on  this  point  later. 
OB  from  tbe  Little  Ws^hita  dcm. 
we  see  tiuU..  !MX<.«'dinf  to  the  gen- 
eral traa^  the  bigge?  the  dam.  the  lesa  it  la 
aUa  to  laapound  ruiiofl  water. 

A  typical  small  detention  dam  in  the  Mill 
Creek  wa.eralsed  under  tbe  IISDA  program  m 
Oaiabonxa  ts  enfriueered  to  impound  &.a3 
inches  while  the  huge  Denlsoo  Reservoir,  led 
by  MiU  Creek,  could  not  impound  marc  tbaa 
1.91  inches  ot  its  prv:-portaoD:^te  runotf.  so  tbs 
Uttie  dam  is  tour  iimet  as  etficient  a*  the 
big  one  Yet  the  big-dammcrs  subb>.>mly 
eeoilaue  to  itiaist.  against  pi:iin  facta,  tbat 
the  big  danu  are  cecessary  for  impoundmant 
ot  runuC 

Actual  performance  rasike  a  sorry  showing 
for  the  t>\f  danv  During  the  Ksnsai  flood 
tbe  army  ec^rifieers  blurted  out  this  alg- 
atflcant  remark.  "When  li  inciics  of  rain- 
laU  withm  4S  hours  none  of  our  dams  can- 
eontain  it.  That  u  true  of  their  own 
program  That  excessive  runoS  canmt  ba 
itained  by  the  bie  dams  la  proved  by 
ly  examples,  such  as  Bonneville,  pro- 
moted as  a  multiple -pur  pose  danx  infltMllng 
blleueti  nood  central.  Below  that  dam.  at 
V  axiport.  occurred  one  of  the  Vkorst  flooda 
lu  history,  drowning  40  {>er»ons  and  doing 
ta00.000.000  worth  of  damage  In  1943  the 
Puiaaeola  or  Orand  Lake  Bcaervolr  over. 
flowed  and  contributed  hall  oi  the  torrent 
mhich  devastated  tbe  Aikansas  Valley,  drown- 
ing It  pesaons  an)  dotng  S177.000.000  worth 
of  daasaga.  It  was  this  top  half  of  the 
flood,  of  course,  which  did  the  damage,  lor  if 
the  dam  had  actually  contained  the  Grand 
River  fi<xxl  according  tc  advance  prcmotion 
there  would  have  been  only  high  water 
on  the  Arkansas.  Again  In  1950,  the  same 
dam  permitted  a  huge  torrent  to  flow  over 
It  because  of  lack  of  Impotrndmeet  capacity. 
and  it  contributed  materially  to  another 
bad  Arkansaa  River  OocxS.  Before  reaching 
the  Arkansas  River  it  encountered  the  newly 
completed  Fort.  Gibscn  Oam,  and  didn't  even 
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EX-rKNalON  OP  Ri3il.«?KS 


HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oklamoia 


m  THE 

Mondav  October  tS.  ifSi 
Ifr     WICKKMHAM.    Mr. 


flood 
In  the 

KllocatMl  to  flootf 
TbMRtteaUT  the  Ooed-po^ 
eap»ctt7  dKmld  be  kmered  at  Icaat  M  tp 
40  peromt.  ActtMlly.  hovrrcr.  tbe  r«wr»oi' 
to  Iwpt  pnctlaUly  toil  bcfuae  spc7tnzM|i 
.ttCA  and  tnlgmtloa  <4r 
w»t«r-«appl7  tnUraMi  dconnd  tt.  8port% 
■MM  dOBf  «a«t  to  aM  ttactr 

k  a  hlU.  or  tiw  uuvgUw  a(  tta^ 
up  wttii  BOMiutto-lirMdlDg  mud 
l»  *«»*«**«■*  point  a<  superiont* 
■.  Ib«  tuyinT  Pnltad  8t»tA 
of  A(rlcultura  flood  pool  bol^ 
oC  total  capacity  and  ttie 
pool,  up  to  draw-down  valv^ 
JA  parwnt.  Tbun  U  no  one  to  pn^ 
a<  tte  vatcr  Irvai  to  ttip 
rair*.  vh»c«>  tba  paopie  im- 
a  iOgh.  larai  on  ttia  Ug  arttflelal  lake$. 
Op  to  tkis  ttea  X  barn  contewfad  tliat  tt^ 
Imga  daaaa  ara  idgU j  ingjirlant  for  flood 
eontrol.  ewpawd  wttta  tbe  BBall  ooaa.  vUcfa 
bat*  takes  can  of  a  lOO-yvar  flood,  ao  aom4> 
OMaaay  aaj: 

tf  tbay  ara  laaAclant.  maytp 
aaybow.  aa 

«cauioo-: 


to  show  that  the  htige  daxoto  azv 

tban  tliat.     They  are  poaltivvly  bknn- 

mtttmOj  canae  floods.     Thia{  fact 

nt  to  1»  aaMMd  when  a  few  soil  con- 

BOft  fully  Infolded, 

In  the  pHlrte 

la  an  inexorable  aclentlflc  law^  de- 
acribed  and  applied  In  geology  textbiooks. 
vbldi  ataoold  be  heeded  by  everyone  who 
with  aotl  and  water  conserratiori  and 
Pailtire  to  heed  tbia  la4  can 
to 

iMve  eondatiaed  and  apk^led 
H  m  tMa  astoM:    "Tbie  history  of  a  lake  la 
of  Ma  death."  [ 

to  baeauM   erf   aUtation.    a   natural 
which  haa  changed  the  whole  ciuraa 
of  world  anptrea. 

If  you  read  the  Encyclopedia  Brlta<ntca 
yoQ  wUI  ace  that  BatoykJola.  the  first  ^reat 
aspire  or  leear^aad  Matory.  depended  f0r  Na 
praapertty  opoo  trrtgatton  canala.  tislng 
•star  at  the  Tlgrte  and  Baphrates«  and 
ttet  Its  econonuc  daatb  waa  eauaad  by  i 
tton  of  Its  Irrigation  canala  aboat  W  of  ^ 
have  been  dlscorered  by  Vr.  W.  C.  Lo 
mtlk  * 

Utica.  In  a  Uter  century,  vaa  one^  the 
graataat  etCy  on  earth,  located  at  tbe  nioath 
of  tba  Ifejcrda  Blver — the  pride  of  thet  vast 
Carthaginian  empire.  The  plow  era  caused 
the  erosion  of  a  once  enormously  prodilctlve 
watershed  and  the  silt  produced  a  ^elta. 
How  the  only  thing  left  of  Utica  is  a  pitiful 
little  array  of  stones,  mostly  burled  In  a 
itaaaat  tfl  ailaatraaa Uw  mouth  of  the  river. 

maae  aaa  aaMiylaa  that  couid  be  niultt- 
plliiil  mamj  ttam. 

Oar  edatln^  natural  lakes  are  well  pro- 
tected by  watershed  cover,  but  even  they  will 
eventiially  fill  up.  In  the  plowlandsi  any 
artificial  lake  created  in  the  midst  of  a  ipajor 
stream  Is  doomed  to  an  early  death,  a*  de- 
scribed in  brochure  No.  531  of  tbe  USDA  on 
entatlon  of  Beservoirs.  The  c)aasic 
|>Ie  Is  a  water-supply  reservoir  at  Os- 
borne. Kans..  which  Oiled  up  in  1  year. 
Old  Lake  Altus  in  Oklahoma  filled  up  In  14 
years.  After  10  years.  Lake  Tezoma.  a^m  In 
Oklahoma,  shows  tremendous  siltation,  and 
the  communities  of  Msdill  and  Tlshocalngo 
have  held  mass  meetings  to  try  to  fin4  out 
what  to  do.  Unlortunately  they  ca|i  do 
nothinc  b«k  fumisb  an  exaaqil*  to 
■MiaaaraoapvrtHaaia  tbapkMrtaoAk 
they  sap  tte  aaaoUi  <rf  tbe  Washita  la  clfg^ed 
witb  a»  fast  o(  adrnttrmnl  sUl  aince  ths^  dam 
was  boilt  and  tb»  aatflaBMttatioo  ezioi^a  far 
out  into  the  lake. 

Bach  year,  using  the  formula  ot  tba  beat 
hydraulic  engineers.  Washita  VsUey  emsion 
smounu  to  a  pile  1.000  feet  long.  1.00#  feet 
wide,  and  700  feet  high.  This  Is  based  o«i  the 
standard  rule  of  2  acre-feet  for  every  s<iuare 
mile  of  watershed  per  year.  The  Ulnited 
States  Geological  Survey  shows  that  Sush 
Creek,  a  tributary,  carried  siltation  t>f  11 
acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year.        , 

This  silt  is  first  depoaitad  at  the  m^utb. 
In  the  daaaic  delta  paMvn.  but  i|nme- 
dlately  It  consUtutaa  a  aaeoidary  dam  '^bich 
starts  a  chain  reaction  upatream  callad  jaack- 
water  sedimentation.  I  have  in  my  haiid  the 
blueprlnta  of  the  Army  engineers  forecast- 
ing backvrater  sedimentation  in  the  Washita 
to  i  point  100  river-miles  iipstream.  .That 
conl'eaalon  Is  bad  enoiigh.  but  they  have 
greatly  undereatlmated  this  effect.  Aocord- 
Ing  t.>  Dr.  Harold  Munger.  of  Kansa«  |State 
Agrlcxiltural  College,  a  highly  repute^  hy- 
draulic engineer  and  authority  on  sll^tlon 
of  prairie  streams,  such  sUtatlon  bu^ds  a 
new  river  bed  upstream  which  tends  to  be 
paraUel  to  the  old  bed.  at  a  height  eqfal  to 
the  height  of  the  dam.  In  other  wordft.  tba 
aadiaaantatlon  in  anythlnf  laaa 
a  1  paNcast  (xacUent  (which  he 
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van)    win    extend    IZMleflnltely    up- 

Since    the    Waahlta    River    baa    an 

(radtant  of  only  half  an  Inch  In  a 

faet,  you  ean  Imaglna  wbat  tlila 


The  acttial  iaat«a  vphold  Dr.  Monger's 
formula,  for  atraadty  Ike  backwater  sadl- 
aea  tha  boildtag  of  the  dam 
10  yaan  ago.  baa  coaniletely  changed 
the  character  of  tlie  Waahlta  diannei  and 
flood  plain  aa  far  wptttmua  aa  Chlckaaba. 
aaore  tkaa  aoo  lanaa  ^r"**Ta  fn%i  the 
aaonth.  B.  C.  Longtnlsa.  pccsklenx  at  Urn 
WMbtU  Valley  AaaoelaOoit.  aaya  that  ttla 
gkaotly  aMMge  is  doe  to  tba  pnawHa  of 
«ba  Mg  dan.    He  has 

but  I  muat  hurry  on.  A  typical  seetion  of 
the  liver  now  Is  five  ttnua  as  wide  aa  the 
channel  was  10  years  aga»  and  tbe  water  now 
vaodera  craaUy  ovar  tbe  flood  plain  to  auch 
aa'  cstant  that  last  year  I  aav  at  Pauls 
Valley  wbere  the  rtver  bad  cut  bacA  of  tlie 
town  and  ampOad  into  its  own  tricrutary  — 

lallaa  vpatevam  Croaa  tba  Banaal  confluence. 

This  great  aona  of  bottoms  was  once  the 

priaa  atfalla-grovliig  area  of  the  State,  pro- 

ifclag  aa  many  aa  atx  crops  a  year.    Now  It 

la  batag  cut  to  utmem,    A 

•tor  la 

OovanuBeat,  alleging  tbat  bla 

land  farm  about  a 

from  the  lake,  hat  been  ruined  by  raaaoB  of 

tiw  daaa.    I  walked  over  this  farm  and  took 

naany  photographs  which  I  have  with  me. 

In  Mlaaoan  you  have  atraady  seen  a  revolt 
of  flrasBi  above  the  Altoa  Dam.  alleging 
that  tb)*  faBBB  are  being  Aooded  by  reaaon 
oCtbatfaBbalDvtfaetrfarBaB.  laalafonBed 
tlMt  the  supreooe  oovrt  of  Bfioaoori.  about  3 
yaars  ago,  in  the  BagnaU  Ilaia  caae.  held 
that  tbe  dam  was  ranpaaattie  for  ■*»»«'■»• 
t^Ktream  damage,  caused  by  backwater  aedl- 
■antation.  The  nut  in  OUahonaa, 
followed  by  oaany  more.  Tbare  ia  ataaiost  no 
limit  to  the  ilamaflas  locurrad  by  tiM  Oov- 
emmamt  la  hnibting  tbsae  stlfe-'tfappAag  daaas. 
If  the  whole  MiMtalppi  Valley  la  «» hwon^ 
d  ihitni  <tf  artificial 
by  O^Mal  Pick,  the 

defy  the  Imagination. 

Too  may  have  read  about  the  flood  oat  tba 
Meotfio  River  at  Miami.  Okla..  near  tha  aai-* 
fltMBOi  a  the  Neoeho  and  Bftixm  Mw*. 
feed  Grand  Lake.  One  Man  «aa 
and  tbe  peoper^  daaaaga  waa  •£.- 
OOajKKL  Since  the  Army  englnaaia  aaid  that 
the  flood  stage  at  Miami  was  38  feet  higher 
than  tha  oonaspoDdlng  level  at  the  dam. 
you  can  easily  aee  that  there  was  a  bottle- 
neck at  the  bead  of  tbe  lake.  I  vtetted  that 
polat  tftortly  after  the  flood,  alog- 
ta  the  mud  which 


nM  State  engineer  of  Hew  Maaico.  m  an 
n^rlal  report,  aays  that  mlllaas  oC  toaa  of 
sflt.  about  aOiXn  acre-feet,  arc  UaMpurled 
lually  by  Oa  Bio  Gxaada  iBto  the  Be- 
it Butte  Bi— ^ciif.  Hew  thara  Is  a  silt 
long  and  35  feet 
because  erf  the 
of  what  la  taktag  place  wher- 
water  la  trapped  by  artificial 
obstracUooa.  Wharewr  land  la  plowed, 
eroaioa  aad 


filled  with  sUt  and  backwater  sedimentation 


to  a  aaore  pleasant  phase  of 
constructive  side  wMch 

y  beneficial  resultii  at 

the  D8DA  pngnii  on  tbe  Waahtta  watersJiad 
under  the  Soil 
m  addition  to  tha 

few  mtafvtH  ago,  there  are  at  least  six  other 
polnta  of  sovertarity. 

1.  Tnaoak  by  sponge  action  of  vegetation. 


At  oca  polBt  3  Inches  were  deposited  on 
an  oM  blarkhip  road  during  that  one  flood. 
I  have  plcttB:ea.  AaranlBg  that  the  baA- 
water  aedtaseBtatiaa  pcoeaas  and  dettatton 
oocured  on  ttala  very  muddy  rtver,  aa  tt 

artlOelal  lake. 

Tif  town  of  Waurlka.  Okla..  bad  six  floods 
during  tbe  past  summer,  so  I  also  rapde  a 
I>ersoaal  iuapection  of  this  area.  I  found 
enuimoui  acceleration  In  backwater  sedi- 
mentation OB  tha  Bad  Btver  slnca  the  build  • 
tsg  of  tha  dam.  WHorfka  tt  about  13  mOea 
up  Beavar  Creek,  which  empties  into  Red 
Wtct.  Beaver  Creek's  mouth  to  about  100 
feet  wide,  but  tbe  present  watar  channel  of 
the  Bed  River  there  l5  only  about  80  feet 
wide.  The  river  bed  Is  almost  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  plied  high  with  sUt.  Obviously  the 
flood  coming  down  Beaver  Creek  was  unable 
to  gel.  away  fast  euoogh  through  thte  bottle- 
neck, so  tt  backed  tq>  tts  thnaa  Into  WauiWra 
a  phenomenon  that  bad  never  ociuried  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  dam. 


By  maaaa  af  as  hofiltrometer,  an 

It  be  Invented.  A.  D.  BoO.  «f  Okla- 

haa  measured  this  ♦"^-^^  uadv  vary- 

aboocption  In  1  hour. 

If  tbia  aouxMis  lacredlMe.  remaaaber  that 
Mother  Matise.  In  the  jungle  areas  of  Cber- 
rapunji.  India,  takea  c&rc  of  an  average  of 
439  Inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  whereas  the 
Qraod  CaayoB.  whleh  la  tha  blviat  gully — 
the  biggcat  Job  of  erosion — la  tbm  world,  la 
located  in  an  area  of  low  ralnfalL 

On  MslahBr  rarm.  liouls  Bromfield  greatly 
Increased  Insoak  by  use  of  a  chisel  plow  so 
that  he  had  plenty  of  water  in  the  I94« 
It  year  when  nel^bors  hauled  water. 
nBtr<aaaa4aaa*ifraB  my  own  raaearch  and 


actual  experience  on  my  ITsnsas  wheat  farm 
that  this  item  alone  win  work  wondaca.  Mr. 
Bun  atniaes  thla  •■  one  of  bla  tachnlques. 
%.  SKtoratlon  of  hi^  water  table,  which 
dependa  absolutely  upon  watershed  Insoak. 
AU  HaisiiMBHimlBta  know  that  the  water 
table  la  now  alaiaaikigty  low.  insoak  ravivca 
old  springs,  crcatca  an  even  flow  of  stiUMM, 
trails,  tarings  back  good  Qahlag. 
othar  Mssslngi  Btocage  of 
wmisr  Is  tbe  next  l>ig  step  in  con- 
servatioo. 

3.  Irrigation  by  clear  water.  Canal  and 
ditch  Irrigation  from  surface  reaenrolrs  or 
muddy  streams  Is  bound  to  fan.  as  It  did  In 
Babylonia.  Mother  nature  again  Ium  ttte  laat 
word.    Her  own  filter  beds  do  tbm  work. 

4.  Preventlan  of  gMhtlMt.     IBB  can   be 

viotiaty  the  big  fMwB  eiBt  stop  aUtation.  but 
Ircrease  it.  '^■"■'*'»y  sBt  trape  above  the 
big  leacnolis  is  only  a  temporary  stop-gap 
for  tfaoaa,  too.  will  qtilckly  became  useless 
la  tfnatird  over  the  whole 


of  rich  bottomlands  llie  big 
intuidatc  ndilleBa  «f  acns  of  our 
Thay  *lia  paapla  oC  tha  land. 
The  Washita  program  incraaaaa  prodiiction 
and  keeps  people  on  the  soUL  Only  waste 
land  is  used  for  the  small  reaervoirs.  I  have 
tUaa  to  give  only  one  of  hundrada  of  In- 
it'  r  r  I  could  name  to  prove  my  point.  Tlie 
site  of  the  proposed  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir 
n<»tb  of  Manhattan.  Kans..  would  destroy 
55.000  aeroa  of  tha  best  land  in  the  Stota— an 
area  which  annually  produces  more  than  16.- 
000.000  worth  of  crops,  to  say  nothing  ot  the 
fine  homes,  churchee.  schools,  and  other  tn- 
stttutlons.  To  Intmdate  this  area  and  scat- 
tw  thaae  fine  cltiaaua  would  be  a  crime  com- 
parable to  the  dMtluiniin  of  Lidice.  Yet  you 
paopit  of  Mlaywiil  are  told  that  Tuttle  Creec 
Dam  la  fwiUliil  to  the  protecuon  of  your 


dttca.  Tt^t  1«  a  ridiculous  falsehood  com- 
piotaly  disproved  by  the  fact*  presented 

f.  Saving  the  soil.  Sou  after  all.  is  the 
most  pcadoos  asset  of  ail  Tbe  big  dam  pro- 
moters do  not  even  pretend  to  do  this  job 

So  we  come  back  to  the  firet  episode  in 
this  story — the  dumping  of  rich  topsail  on 
the  bottoms  al  Kansas  City. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  bt?  dam  program 
which  promises  to  bait  this  rape  of  the  soil. 
PlUng  It  up  behind  htige  dams  is  obvicusly 
a  stupid  }>erlarmaxic»  The  only  rational 
method  la  to  stop  wai«r  where  it  falls  and 
heap  the  aoil  In  its  |x-uper  phict.  That  will 
solve  the  flood  problem,  and  It  will  save  the 
soil  for  posterity. 


Tbe  Case  for  tlie  BoBnerille^ZeatnJ 
Valley  lateriie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
c» 

HO?J.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUTORIflA 

Tti  THK  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  October  15,  1951 

Mr.  KNGLE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 

Inchide  in  the  Rbcord  two  recent  articles 
concerning  the  Bonnevi.Ue-Califoniia 
trajQsniission  line  intertie.  One  arti- 
cle, vmtien  by  State  Senator  Richard  L. 
Neuberger.  of  Oregon,  appeared  m  the 
October  issu^  of  the  maeazine  Prontier. 
The  other  Is  an  editorial  from  the  Port- 
land Oregonian,  of  September  28.  The 
Oregomaii.  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the 
outsiartding  Pacific  coast  newspapers. 
Without  concurring  in  any  of  the  char- 
artenzauons  of  the  public  officials  in  the 
Northwest,  I  think  Mr.  Neuberger  s  arti- 
cle explains  the  ba.sic  issues  and  there- 
fore should  be  of  interest  to  everyone 
concerned  in  finding  a  way  to  remedy 
the  power  shortage  in  the  Northwest. 
Thft  editorial  entitled  'California  Power 
Tie  Needed"  accurately  states:  "The 
Agreement  proposed  for  the  intercMi- 
nection  would  have  prevented  the  deliv- 
ery of  any  power  to  California  except 
that  capacity  not  needed  in  good  water 
periods." 

I  believe  when  the  facts  are  fuHy 
known  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast 
States,  they  will  be  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  intertie.  It  has  been 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  engi- 
neers of  four  Federal  ai;encie.s — the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Defense 
Electric  Power  .a c ministration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  Thu  article  and 
the  editorial  follow: 

{Prom    Frontier    of    October    1951) 
Tbk    Cass     fob     Inhjhu' — How     PaoviifnAi. 

Pouncs  Block  Caijioknu  s  Ijsi  of  Bonmi- 

vnjx  Powsa  Now  G>->ing  to  Wast* 
*By  Richard  L.  Neuberger> 

PoETLAwr.  Oheg — Callfomla  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  a'p  as  much  susters  under 
their  skins  as  the  Colonel  s  Lady  an'  Jixiy 
O'Grady.  Yet  a  gadaxy  of  politicians  In  the 
NcHlhwest  are  ftcdlng  it  to  their  personal  in- 
terest to  keep  the  two  great  regions  hostile 
snd  apart. 

The  specific  occasion  for  this  stirring  up 
of  rivalry  has  been  a  propoaal  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Admiaistration  thai  lu  systeax 
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ttiftafiMI  hf  taxpayers 

aad  Ncv  Bam^ 

duM  te  coaipatnttvttT 
t  at  tte  mgM  «afea^. 

Omtnl  VaBet? 
aU  the  «HMB*  of  logjc. 
iMd  a  stormy  blstary. 

AtfmlatUtraUoo    h^ 

U    would    incraM 

productk>n   In 

to  start  the   11^ 

cut  tff 

A  bUl   t>y 

CUB  SMU.  or  CkUfornla.  spe- 


!T' 


lo 


:l 


BganrfUle  tan  pto- 
Wby  not  tnaHBtt  this  surplus  eatrfj 
to  OUtf orate,  vber*  piwuHm  tor  UilsathM 
puBt  M  ^o«■s  aniaiid  taw  ^oc$cT 
U  s  fortlMr  maoB  for  thte.    ObU- 

tn  imtoon 
•t  their 
te  afrtac.  By 
art«ti  srr  SMMt  aad  dry.  Bat  ttUs  t>  when 
Um  ColumMa  rlMS  to  tta  laartTrinni  tkrm.  lu 
turk  m  the  Brltuh  Columbia  sub- 
wtMT*  auowfleids  aotf  gtocteta  a«K  at 
two  or  tlww  ■optha  latar  tliaa  la  tba 


wAsxx  or 


T?  ,J 


out  lu  fullest  ca- 
Oattf  orate  Is  aiost  in 

•Btl- 


pftcity  at  a  ttinc 

BMd  at  energy. 

mate  tlM* 

be  tn  II— mart  to  CMJJHgi^a  dartaf  a 

year   vtihout   tn  anj  way   dcprtTtas 

homes  or  lAdustrles  at  power  la  tbt  Itarth 


This  would  rsaaH  ta  th»  aavla«  la  Call* 
aate  oC  MOJWO  bMmIs  of  oU  now  tMd  to 
MNMT  wltB  siMMi  tarMassL   Xaad. 


itsty   In 

tHroiifh  t 
WDOUl  te  abla  to  prodnes 
at  kilowatts  of  prtnts  powv  at  a  later  ttae 


the 
.'s  icy 
tte  Up  ec  ttos  spoi- 
lt te  a  pnttf  tegbt    Spray  rtote  ta 
the   mnuntata   air.     The  roar   eottads   llk« 


of  tka  (act  ttaat  tt  Is  the  rcgian 

poteattel  hy^wtemiUij  as  all 

«r  tte  Ration,  the  Northwest  suff«i 

shorta^.    Two  factors  account 

for  this:  (1)  Aluminum  plants  alone  sbscA'b 

it  of  the  BonaeriUe-Grand  Coutee 

(a>    daass  hare   not   betn 

buOft  fast  enou^  to  keep  pace  with  t|M 

burgeonuif  aeoooeiy. 

latertte  wookd  awt  aggravate  the  shortage 

It  ftaquently  is  dISean  xo 

oC   thta.      The   mfflcxilty  '  Is 

poUtldans   discover    thfcy 

can  make  bay  by  claiming  Calif omla  waau 

to  steal  oar  greatest  Ood-glTcn  resource.  4m 

Btrer. 

A  ctirhws  tafcrlortty  complex  exists  In  the 

Northwest    wliaie    California    ts    concerned. 

Let  soiBe  aatlonal  magaatne  mistakenly  piac«t 

MouBt  Bood  or  Crater  Lake  in  California. 

and  the  protests  win  drown  out  the  thiintier 

of  BonoerlUe's  spillway.      In  vain   do  a   ffw 

lost  Totces  try  to  pc^nt  out  the  importaare 

of  California  to  the  prosperity  of  the  North - 

Callfamla.  in  fact.  U  far  and  away 

the  Northwest's  best  customer.  j 

wuaiHWsai  wottlb  saaaFiT  also 
Mot  loog  ago  the  Interstate  Commea:* 
Cnwiteltelmi  took  a  careful  sampling  of  rail- 
road waybfllB  originating  In  the  Northwest. 
The  facU  dJsciosed  that  this  Is  the  pi^- 
eentage  at  Important  Northwest  produfts 
shipped  tn  frdgfat  cars  to  California: 

Percent 

Railroad  ties ki 

Cattle   and   calTes-.: '. M 

Sheep  snd  goau * fo 

Potatoes 46 

Onions pi 

Freah   aisles....  ..   .  n 

Pumlturc 

Newsprint 

Wrapping  paper 

Flour 

Tbase  extremely  slgnlflcant  figures  demoii- 
ftrate  that  the  Northweat  will  benefit  sii>- 
stantially  tnan  anything  which  Increades 
the  prosperity  and  edtelency  of  Callfornla.1 

Mot  ap  Iflag  ago  nearly  all  the  Northwest's 
raw  aiatellals  bad  to  be  shipped  eastwaid. 
hacking  the  dteu  Initnatorygfrel^t-rate  d  r- 
feraatteL  Oaee  rsaotuces  were  procesa  d, 
they  took  a  tar  higher  rate.  This  made  t  le 
Borthwest  a  colonial  empire,  a  kind  if 
Xadte  to  the  factories  of  Mew  England.      ' 

But  gradually  California  began  to  fill  4p 
with  people  This  meant  that  the  Norl(- 
weat  had  a  Uiye  potential  market,  not  2.000 
mttaa  aad  aaore  away  but  a  mere  700  mifes 
away,  on  the  Southern  Pacific's  Stutaa 
route  A  little-known  Interior  freight  Iltie 
to  Calif onxia.  operated  jointly  by  the  Or^kt 


tba  Vaatva  Vhettc.  suddenly 
with  eatgo.  BaB  had  te  be  strength- 
ened and  roundbotue  forces  increased  The 
Shasta  route  couldn't  handle  all  the  freight 
traveling  between  the  two  vast  region^. 

So  why  not  tntertle  the  Northwest  and 
CaLifomla  with  copper  wires  carrying  kUo- 
watu?  Wooden  poles  could  be  \ised  and  the 
cost  of  the  connection  would  be  only  §6.000.- 
000.  This  might  be  aoMrtteed  during  one 
season  of  power  couesrvation.  Nor  would 
the  power  benefits  flow  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. Prom  October  until  April.  CaUffimte's 
power  projects  probably  could  trspspcn 
energy  nortkward  to  the  Bonneville  ^irstem. 
thus  recipteaodag  in  part  for  off-peag  sum- 
mer energy  sent  to  Shasta  Dam. 

But  will  tne  project  matertallat?  Its 
future  remains  uncertain  so  long  as  Cali- 
fornia-baiting continues  politically  profit- 
able in  the  Northwest.  Henry  Cars^posen. 
aiaatnr  of  the  Washington  State  Grange  and 
a  proponent  of  public  power,  ts  as  vetiement 
against  the  idea  as  Is  any  conservattlve  or 
Tory.  He  claims  the  project  would  milk  the 
Nortbtteat  of  lu  power  resources.  This  ts 
embarrassing  to  the  Interior  Department, 
which  has  a  loose  working  alliance  with 
public  ownership  advocates.  WUllam  K. 
Wame.  AssUtant  Interior  Secretary,  has  en- 
dorsed Intertte.  He  contends  It  woultl  pro- 
vide uMble  hydroelectric  energy  which  at 
present  U  not  even  generated. 

The  recent  1951  session  of  the  Oregon 
Legislature  produced  s  torrent  of  intectlve 
against  California.  Bills  were  hastily 
whipped  to  passage  denying  any  Oregon 
water  to  northern  California,  even  though 
many  lawyers  warned  that  some  provisions 
were  probably  unconstitutional.  One  would 
not  have  tbou^t  that  boys  from  CaitforzUa 
were  dying  at  the  front  in  Knva  *-*-t'f^'* 
boys  from  Oregon.  Had  a  spectBlag  ftom 
Mars  lat  In  the  legislative  gallery,  he  might 
have  been  Justiflifd  in  supposing  that  Cali- 
fornia was  an  enemy  land  rather  than  a 
sovereign  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Some  Northwest  politicians  realiae  the 
logte  back  of  intertie.  But  they  confess  that 
they  fear  to  get  out  in  front  for  inteftie  so 
long  as  their  sdversaries  can  collect'  votes 
by  shouting  that  it  is  all  a  scheme  io  sell 
out  the  Northwest  to  wicked  California.  In 
domestic  matters  as  well  as  foreign  M^alrs. 
political  demagoguery  is  fatal  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

(Prom  the  Oregonian  of  September  28^  1951] 
CALZroawiA    Powxa    Txx    Nxznxzi 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  operator  of  alu^iniun 
pia-<ts  at  Spokane,  is  one  of  the  fetr  who 
have  Joined  this  newspaper  In  approvl^  the 
Intolor  Department's  proposal  to  intercon- 
nect the  Columbia  River  and  California  Cen- 
tral Valley  power  systems.  If  the  ititertie 
were  in  effect  now.  the  Northwest  wojuld  be 
getting  approximately  100.000  kilowStU  of 
energy  from  California — in  exchange  for  ex- 
cess power  delivered  to  California  In  ^iods 
of  surplus. 

The  vigorous  opposition  to  the  California 
tntertle.  especially  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton) appears  to  be  more  of  a  regional  political 
nature  than  the  result  of  calm  apprata4l-  The 
cry  has  been  that  the  Northwest  does  not 
have  enough  power  for  lu  own  pufeixacs, 
hence  should  not  permit  any  sxports 
(though  excess  power  has  been  delivered  to 
British  Columbia  for  years).  Apprehensions 
that  an  interconnection  would  be  sfciother 
step  toward  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
also  have  been  expressed,  on  what  reaisoning 
we  cannot  determine. 

Actually,  the  agreement  proposed  lor  ths 
Interconnection  would  have  preventM  tha 
delivery  of  any  power  to  California  except 
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m  good  water  pe- 
1  te  delivered  to  Oal- 
wo^iid  return  to  tha 
would  te  Blade 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Krw  Toajt 
JN  THE  BOCSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVflB 

Thursday,  September  13.  19SI 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  eztezKl.  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  msertbw  In  the  RKcoko 

an  article  by  Paul  O.  Peters,  which  is 
most  enlightening: 


COWTBOLS  OWaCT  BT  PXBKBAI. 

CaaxLT  Sbow  laFiarxisr 
The  creeping  taflatkm  which  started  ha 
DaoHibar  1M9.  accelerated  in  1950  has  only 
beea  akmad  up  bjr  the  cootrola  wtaWHhrd 
under  the  authority  of  tte  DaissHa  Prodoe- 
Uon  Act  of  1951. 

The  PtcakSent's  Council  of  »ro»wiiv.  Ad- 
vtaers  reports  the  gross  national  product 
for  the  first  9  months  at  1951  at  tlie  «nT>i»*i 
m*  of  WKqopjOW.«0.  in  tha  calendar 
ymr  1M«  it  was  reported  at  taST^ao.OOe.OOO 
«nd  in  1950  at  a283.eoo.000j000.  MeMured  in 
terms  of  Inflatad  dollars  (daUars  with  lev 
purchasing  power) ,  there  Is  nothing  encour- 
aging In  the  bare  figisaa  baaatea  they  do 
not  rsAsct  a  material  taaaaaae  te  tha  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  uasimwlllUa.  but  on 
the  contrary,  reflect  a  sttuatkm,  which,  un- 
leaa  brought  under  coalvai  aoon  may  get  out 
o(  hand  aad  confldaaaa  In  oar  Booaiary 
and  financial  pollctos  te  serloualy  Impahvd. 

Tte  new  taxes  which  tte  Congress  te 
fit  to  approve  were  thought  to  te  tte 
uaaful  tool  atth  alktoh  to  syphoo  cM 
ptadiaitac   poaai    aaad    thw    control   tte 

tte  Psdaral  Daasiis  baate  ai4  tba  Tlsaaiaj 
allowed  tte  money  in  drcutefetoa  to  te  ta- 
creased  to  a  new  high  of  93BM(ijO0Oja0O  m 

of  October  8.  1951.  With  money  plentiful 
and  bidding  for  goods  acalaat  tte  Oorara* 
ment.  the  infUtkm  la  boaoad  to  iMt  for  ^aay 
months  and  that  situatloa  wlH  not  be  cor- 
rected by  new  taxes  or  warabups  that  tte 
Oovaraasent  will  take  more  and  more  of  this 
or  tteit  material  for  tte  defense  program. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstles  reports  tte 
coBiparatlve  bMtex  for  as  eaasaaodtttas  at 
wbalteals  on  tte  baala  at  Ai 
100  aa  foUowa: 
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la  tte  first  9  montte  of  1961  the  budgetary 
snenrttng  has  bean  •1.4M.14S.904  \caa  than  tte 
raeetpts.     HosRewsr.  on  October  8,  there 

to  te  paMaat. 

O.  Prrzas 


The  Web  of  Bureaocratk  Fuactioiii  And 
Procedores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


Df  THE  SBtATK  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday,  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  SMTTHofllewJefaey.    Mr.  Prssl- 
dent.  (»i  behalf  of  my  colleague   [Mr. 

thia   tiaae.    I   aak   onanimous 


Net  ne^pwot  tte  Padaral  Treasury  In  tte 
first  9  moQtte  of  1051  art  up  appradmatcly 


that  ttiere  be  inserted  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  Rnoo  two  thought-HPnyvok- 
ing  eommanleatk»s.  One.  fnm  the  re- 
gtenai  dtoeefeor  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Putdic  GOBtracts  EMriakm  of  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Labor;  the  other. 
a  reply  to  the  first  over  the  signature 
of  Herman  Laxarus.  Jr..  publisher  ol  the 
Bayonne  Times  of  Bayonne.  N.  J. 

These  letters  speak  for  *:.^f  mselves  but 
I  should  like  to  say  tlic  r^rru&h  a  good 
illiistration  of  the  manner  m  which 
Amenc&n  business  and  indiistry  Is  being 
enmeshed  in  a  web  of  bureaucratic  fiinc- 
uons  aiK^  procedures  which  may  soon 
completely  stifle  and  destroy  the  frec- 
enterpnse  .^-stem  which  has  been  one  of 
our  richest  heritages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RgcoKD. 
as  follows: 

UwrrrD  St.*tes  DrpumtxirT  or  Labob. 

W.VCt    AXO    HOtTS 
AKD  PtTBUC  COJmUCTS  DmszoMS. 
Sewttrk,  S.  J..  September  19.  19S1. 
Mr.  Davn  J.  WmawuatH. 

l^hor  nelations  Adviser,  Times  Print'- 
tnf  A  PubftjAfwy  ca..  Bcyomie.  N.  J. 

Gkntlzicki*:  This  wtn  a^aowledge  your 
petition  for  apfiroral  of  wage  increases  dated 
Oaptsaatef  13.  I95I.  Before  we  '.ranaaUt 
yonr  ratpMst  to  the  Wage  Stabillaatloc  Board. 
It  a  requested  that  you  amend  your  peti- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  foilowmg: 

It  is  noted  that  you  have  submitted  orig- 
inal and  three  copies  Current  procedure 
raq^area  th^t  petitions  be  submitted  in  orlg- 
tnal  and  four  copies.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  suhmit  another  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  peutjon  will  be  held  in  this  oflkce 
IS  4ayi  pendinj^  the  receipt  of  tte  infor- 
asatlnn  requested  above.  Unless  you  ask  tor 
an  eztenalon  of  time  to  submit  tiie  required 
Infommttoa.  tte  petiUon  will  be  forw&rded 
to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Bofuxl  at  the  ex- 
Irtratton  of  the  15-d&y  peruxL  ITpon  your 
rapiaat.  aU  copies  af  the  petStlon  will  te 
rsturued  to  you  for  tte  purpose  of  nwvn/i<Tig 
tte  anginal  requast. 


Th*  Board  may  rwjuest  additional  tnJor- 
Biation  before  actjn?  upon  rour  petition,  and 
•^  «Mll  ease.  wiU  ortact  you  directly. 
■  truly  foxirs. 

Fa*xw  J    MmcivcH. 

Bexricmal   Zftr-e^or. 
By  Htrco  C    Sic*. 
Wage  Stcbxltiation  Supervisor. 


Mr. 


Si>rEKBn  M.   1951. 

C     SICA. 

ITapS  StabuiintKnt   Supervisor, 

Wage   snd  flour  arid  Public  Com- 
tr^ctt   Dtvisuyns, 

Se'X'Ork.  S.  J 
Gion-LXMXH:  Encice^d  Is  additional  copy 
ogCana  No.  94-B-23S  with  attached  letter  as 
rsqassted  tn  your  letter  of  September  19. 
Tour  third  paragraph  refers  to  this  ac  a  ra« 
quest  for  halcrmation.  and  I  would  like  to 
emphaslaa  tkat  it  -^  on:y  a  request  for  an 
MhttttoBal  CO^.  Your  If  tter  &l«o  states  that 
yon  ackBOwtadps  our  petition  datecL  Septem- 
har  13.  when  actoally  our  original  petition 
was  filed  with  yoior  of&ce  on  July  10  In  tte 
form  at  a  letter.  &<  we  were  instructed  to  do 
by  your  oSoe  at  that  time 

Tte  copy  eaelosed  with  this  letter  is  the 
thirteenth  copy  we  have  tent  to  your  olftce. 
If  this  were  not  so  tragicaUy  se-K>us.  it  would 
te  rtoUcatoaaly  funny.  This  application  is 
made  by  a  satall  business.  It  aCecu  two  em- 
ployees out  of  a  total  at  T2  persons  em- 
ployed here.  But  00.0004)00  persons  are  em- 
te  the  United  States.  When  the  tan- 
paper  work  required  for  this  peitv.  all 
but  trivial  case  Is  mtUt^pOad  bv  the  paper 
work  for  tte  fOJSO.OOO  to  the  Nation,  what 
do  we  have?    Tragedy  or  comedy? 

And  aooaa  caaaa  la  tte  United  States  may 
be  fompWcated.  may  req\itr^  special  study 
and  special  attention.  Tfce  case  !jere  is  nm- 
jAt:  It  ts  readily  understood  by  anyone. 
Since  wage  stabilization  became  effective, 
certain  cuetocnere  erf  one  of  otir  depart- 
ments asked  that  it  get  deUvery  in  tha 
early  morning  instead  of  the  late  after- 
noon. This  made  It  necessary  for  us  to 
trantfar  bmu  who  had  been  working  days  to 
a  sctMdala  calling  for  night  work.  Since 
this  was  the  first  time  tl^t  department  liad 
been  on  night  work,  we  had  nj  established 
practice  which  we  could  folloTr  m  favor  of 
emptoysea  who  work  the  night  shifts.  It  te 
aad  always  has  been  the  desire  of  this  com- 
pany's management  to  abide  by  this  practice, 
but  the  w&gc-stabtllzation  rules  made  It  nec- 
essary iox  ue  to  apply  for  special  permission. 
&ich  amplication  is  not  easy.  Tte  wage- 
atnWHation  program  is  so  complicated  tiiat 
atetil  anqloyer^  are  all  but  forced  to  engage 
eqiert  counsel  to  interpret  the  rules,  liean- 
irtHle.  It  is  sure  that  most  employees  will 
never  tmderstand  the  rules;  most  erf  them 
WIU  never  even  want  to.  They  believe  that 
Wtec  they  are  entitled  to  mcM*  pay  It  j  up 
to  their  employer  to  provide  It.  But  tte 
employer  is  caught  m  the  red  tape  of  wage 
"  "  itlon.  This  situation  brings  about 
of  the  employer  by  hia  employees, 
the  distrust  grows  deeper  u  the  em- 
ployer struggles  to  Sr.d  his  way  through  this 
costly,  iasActent,  thoroughly  unnecessary 
tangle  of  govonmental  controls. 

Big  labor  and  tig  business  get  their  rol- 
Ings.  "hey  even  get  rulings  that  break 
through  the  rules  others  must  otey.  Their 
caaes  are  fought  out  in  the  open,  with  much 
publicity;  but  rulings  come  more  slowly,  if 
at  all.  to  small  businesses.  In  our  cases, 
the  bureaucrats  can  indulge  their  love  for 
multiplied  copies,  for  long  letters  phrased 
in  the  dialect  oi  Government  functionaries, 
for  endless  delays  that  defer  rulings  and 
preserve  the  Jobs  of  the  tlme-wast«s  in 
Goverrunent.  Our  request  InfUtionary? 
How  doas  it  compare  in  that  respect  with  tte 
payment  of  continuing  salaries  to  hordes  of 
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SUnd  to  do  BOttotBg 


I)  11 


•3 


to  b*  abl*  to  bop* 

to  ntn  tiM  rwt  oC  ttaalr  limf ncnoMatt 

Om  of  tiM  prtmaiT  nitaa  for  food  rtUtlona 

■  noiiry  aad  fitii*— ■  tacon*  tin%i— Inly 
■WTO  a^wm  wtwn  tbo  waployer  ho»  todwa 

gMMtatllDn  prograB.  *"  ji'ijooi.  tlMtr  cx<> 
portotfcam  p«t  off  agMB  and  acBbi.  tagtn  to 
thlak  xiMTn  fHUn  tbo  ran-oroood.  Sm- 
ployws.  esatbt  to  Uw  web  of  gmeinmtofi 
■tupidlty.  dad  tbOBWlres  brtpliif  tn  iplto 
Of  ttetr  spfeeteOy  hlrtd  csport  advlnn. 

mi  Int  apptMl  to  year  oAet  tor  panato- 
ttam  to  gmnt  ttocae  tvo  tnaoMao  oa  Jaly  10. 
TM»  to  Oiniuiiitii  M.    I  voold  spivMtet*  a 

•B  to  vbm  w  can  czpoct  a  final  mltac  to 
ttdianttcr.  I  am  tborooghly  cldc  of  potttog 
theot  m«i  off  afsta  and  again  wfaUe  your 
oAoB  tnta  to  niake  up  tt*  mlDd  ttam  many 
ooplaa  tt  iMed»,  bow  many  letters  tt  neeCU. 
bov  modi  laftKKattoD  tt  nawli.  with  long 
dttayt  litf  Ota  aodi  tlay  fomrd  more  joa 
allow. 

I  propoaa  to  stra  thia  letter  wbat  pabUeUy 
X  can. 

Vaiy  truly  yoms, 

HaucAM  Lazaivs,  Jr. 

P.  8.— PIcaat  ddot  aak  for  13  copies  of  tbia 
letter.    It's  too  long. 


Tbe  S<»ciA)>Secant|r  Fmd 


EXTENSION  OP  RZMAPvKS 

or 

KON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


m  THX 


or  .vrvr  To&x 

rm  or  the  united  states 


Monday.  October  IS.  19S1 

Mr  LEHMAN  Ut.  Presldetjt.  one  of 
the  mo&i  frequent  charges  ag&lnst  social 
aeciulty  is  that  the  socml-securlty  fund 
Is  iBsectire  becauM  tts  aoets  have  been 
eeBverted.ihto  Qanrnmeat  bonds.  The 
charge  has  often  been  made  in  the  press 
and.  indeed,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  invesiment  of  the  social-secu- 
rity fund  m  Government  bonds  is  .some- 
how di.«honest  and  unfair  to  thoee  who 
have  made  pa>-menls  into  the  soc]al-se- 
cunty  fund.  On  Octol)er  6.  the  St.  Louis 
Po8t-Dispatch  carried  a  very  instructive 
editorial,  completely  dispelling,  in  my 
ofitiilon.  these  misleadins  inftnoees  and 
charsrea.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaeDt  that 
the  editonal  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  REcojto 

Ther*  tx-in*;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio, 
as  foljO»&. 

Tmat  aeoAL-Saujui  I  Kmr 

A  Poat-OlqMteb  TtmOtt  wanu  to  know 
wiamUtmi  thm  Qiiniiii— ul  stdl  tuM  tta  k>- 
I  l>l  — ruriTy  recaiptt  to  aooet  cxnrent  opar«t> 
ing  rxfmmm,  and  dipeatu  iU  I  O  ITi  tn 
tbe   ucty  far  ulttmatc  payment  of  ■oclai- 


wblcii 

or  the  aoctal-aa- 

ba    swtudlcd.  wttfa  tt 

camem  Um»  to  nvOttwt  tbtatt  betnefiti.  by  fisd« 

lag  ooiy  I O  in  la  «IM  «L 

On  tba  aaoM  prtactpla.  oaa  would  hato  to 

band  OMy  ba  ■■Hudkd  when  the  ttaa 


to  caati  It  in.  The  aoclal-aacurtty  fund,  m 
a  tiokler  of  Oovemment  bonds,  is  no  wors# 
off  aad  DO  batter  off  tban  all  the  I>ank4 
laawance  onmpantea  and  individuals  wb^ 
also  botd  Ootamment  bonds. 

Currently  the  ■ocial-eecurlty  fund  coUectt 
in  contrtbutlons  more  than  tt  pays  out  la 
Iwneflta.  What  should  be  done  with 
aorptOB?  If  It  were  held  in  cash,  ilk*  l>anl 
Botaa  aqulrreied  away  tn  the  mattress, 
mold  earn  no  Intereat  for  the  fund,  an^ 
In  the  end  the  ben^dartas  would  recelT^ 
tmaller  retirement  payments  ttian  if  the  siuv 
plus  ware  investet*.  Moreover,  the  stored-up 
bank  notes  would  be  no  sounder,  basically, 
than  the  Oovemment  bonds.  Both  ar^ 
promlaea  to  pay.  The  soundness  of  bot|i 
dcpoMta  ultimately  on  thm  solvency  of  th^ 
Government  and  the  productive  power  of  thff 


of  holding  the  surplxis  tn  cash,  th^ 
aoctalHMCurlty  fund  invests  It,  in  Govemh 
ment  bondi.  And  why  not?  So  long  as  It 
public  Mbit  exists,  wtiat  is  the  objection  tD 
bavlng  part  of  It  held  by  the  soclal-securlt|r 
fund  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  retired  peo- 
ple? Surely  this  is  no  lefs  sound  than  thie 
Investment  of  private  retirement  funds  1^ 
various  forms  of  public  or  inlvtte  debt. 


Free  MedicaJ  Care 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXAlifi£R  SMITH 

or  KZW  J^HKV 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNlTED  STATO 

Monday.  October  IS.  19S1  , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  found  it  most  refreshing  to  reari 
in  Sunday's  New  York  Times  a  news  iteii 
about  a  New  Jersey  country  doctor  wht), 
through  his  own  initiative  and  sense  df 
responsibility,  has  set  up  a  free  cUn|c 
for  anyone  unable  to  pay  his  regular  feefc. 
During  the  past  9  months  he  has  treatdd 
400  to  500  patients  without  charge,  t^ 
means  of  a  free  clinic  held  every  Mon- 
day I  think  this  is  a  fine  example  #f 
the  type  of  thtag  that  our  doetors  can  (lo 
themselves  to  fluke  medical  care  avail- 
able, especially  in  rural  areas,  tc  tl|e 
needy  and  the  indigent.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoed  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  to  which  I  have  rf- 
ferred. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobp, 
as  follows: 
DocTOB  Points  Wat  on  Ptn  CAaz  Issrs — Hm 

Clonic    ros    NsaoT    PATiKinB    at    RccuLaa 

Omct  Houaa  and  ytjnm  HaaiM-T  One  PKAfo 

Clattom,  tt.  J..  October  S. — County.  Stale, 
aiul  national  medical  associations  may  still 
be  bickering  about  socialtsad  medicine  biit 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ibosslow.  40-ycar-old  pbysician 
in  this  farming  community  of  3,000,  kms 
worked  out  bis  own  aoiution.  < 

Last  January  Dr.  Broselow  put  up  a  sign 
in  his  oOee  tliat  said  he  would  bold  a  f^ 
cltnie  every  Monday  for  anyone  unable  to  p^y 
his  fass.  In  the  9  monttu  since  then,  9r. 
Brosalow  dtsrlnasd  today,  he  has  examln^ 
and  brMtwl  400  to  600  patients  without 
charge. 

And,  he  said,  he  has  come  to  the  oonclusi^ 
that  the  avarage  American  is  proud  and  th(V- 
oughly  honest.  ^ 


"In  these  9  months  I  have  had  onl^  two 
persons  coom  into  my  office  whom  I  Would 
class  as  chiselers."  said  Dr.  Broselow. 

~The  rest  have  been  people  who  hodestly 
cotild  not  afford  medical  care  and  In  a  ^mall 
town  like  this  you  know  whether  theiy  are 
Indigent  or  not.  ' 

"For  the  most  part  the  men  and  vbmen 
who  hav  taken  advantage  of  the  clinlcJ  tiave 
been  either  on  old  age  or  social-security  pen- 
sions who  could  not  afford  to  seek  medical 
aid  at  a  price  and  were  too  poor  but  too 
proud  to  seek  help  elsewhere.  j 

•Tve  been  able  to  detect  many  ca^es  of 
Incipient  cancer,  tulierculosis.  and  tiyper- 
tenslon  and  arrest  or  relieve  the  condition." 

Dr.  Broselow.  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  PeniMftV|(hla  and  Hahnemann  M^ical 
CoUege,  said  he  opened  the  free  clinic  wttn 
doubts  as  to  bow  bis  experiment  wov4ld  t)e 
received  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Ne\^  Jer- 
sey ard  whether  be  was  opening  hlaj  door 
to  a  flood  of  neurotics. 

On  both  scores  tUs  anxiety  was  griund- 
lese.  he  said.  His  medical  colleagues  Of  the 
county  iiave  congratulated  him,  and  ^  for 
the  "neurotics"  he  had  expected: 

"I  have  more  trouble  with  paying  patients 
than  I  do  with  the  hf  teen  or  so  a  areeg  who 
come  into  the  free  dtnlc.  When  they  are 
told  to  come  back  in  a  month  they  w^lt  30 
days;  they  don't  rush  back  the  next  ^ay  or 
the  ne.'tt  week  to  pour  out  a  new 
symptoms." 


iet  of 


RelatioBt  With  ScandinaTni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ay 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  ntw  ToaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  StATES 
Monday,  October  15.  1951    | 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uhani- 
inous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter 
concerning  relatioiis  with  Scandinavia, 
written  by  Maj.  Benjamin  H.  Namm  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tlmesi  arxl 
published  in  the  Times  on  October  13. 
I  would  point  out  that  this  letter  is  most 
interesting  and  enlightening. 

Thei^  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  .  i 

Relations     Wrrn     Scandinavia — Ooo4-will 

Visit  or  Mebchants  Beueved  to  Peesage 

Closes  Coopeeation 
To  the  Earroa  or  the  New  Yobk  Tnc^: 

Your  issue  of  August  31  carried  tlie  an- 
nouncement of  a  good-will  visit  that  apt)raxl- 
mately  SO  Scandinavian  retail  merchai^ts  will 
make  to  this  country  In  January  1953.  i 

Since  I  Just  returned  from  a  6  week^'  stay 
In  Sweden.  Norway.  Denmark,  and  Pltiland. 
BOOM  Of  your  readers  may  be  intera^ed  tn 
receiving  a  few  ftnt-liand  liiipresstnsia  re- 
garding conditions  in  thee*  countrlei.! 

Of  the  four  countries  that  I  vlaita^.  Fin- 
land proved  to  be  the  most  surprising.  '  I  bad 
been  led  to  believe  that  Ptnland  was  vir- 
tually behind  the  iron  curtain.  Nbthlng 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  \l  saw 
mors  Americans  in  Helsinki  than  I  saw 
Russians.  I  found  a  tree  press,  wbidh  was 
willing  t^  print  anjrthlng  I  cared  to  say.  and 
a  free  radio  system  over  which  I  c|ade  a 
nation-wide  imcenaored  broadcast. 
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Of  the  four  cotictriea.  Swvden  Is  la  the 
best  shape,  from  an  ecaoomle  standpolat. 
tbe  iadex  at  tts  volume  of  Industrial  prodiae- 
tlon  (1988=100)  has  increased  from  140  tn 
1047  to  Ida  In  1960.  There  has  also  been  an 
annual  Incraase  In  producuvlty  at  abost  i 
pcremt  hi  the  postwi  period, 
also  tnarte  great  pi  i.igi  ess  toward 
gap  lielweeu  imports  from  and  aapurts  to 
ttie  United  Statea  In  the  month  at 
ber  1947,  the  gap  was  100.000000 
while  for  the  whole  year  of  19S0  it  amoontad 
to  192.000,000  kroDor.  Sweden  has  received 
no  grants  ftocn  our  KCA.  All  the  asstetanoe 
she  now  receives  is  tn  the  form  of  an  interest 
beartng  loan  of  approslmately  fl20.000.000. 

aZB  ULEJTEO 

As  to  the  other  Scandinavian  countrlea. 
Denmark  has  received  apprcxlmately  taso.- 
0004)00  tn  granu  and  atx>ut  •30,000.000  tn 
loana.  Norway  has  lecelved  wibaut  fSMjOOO.- 
000  In  grants  aiMl  abont  gSl^m.OM  hi  loans. 
Finland  has  received  no  BOA  aid  whatsoever. 
All  four  cotm tries  are  tackling  their  econoiaBlc 
problems  realistically  and  with  fuU  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  Oosa—nnism  Is  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  Its  exialaBce  la  prlanarlly 
underground. 

Doring  recent  years,  when  Improved 
methods  of  transportation  and  oooBoaaaflea- 
tlon  have  made  the  entire  world  uwjm  sasall. 
the  Scandlnsvlan  countries  have  acquired  a 
new  and  vital  Importaaee  lor  the  Unltad 
States.  N<»way,  Damnark.  and  Sweden  are 
now  the  keys  to  the  control  at  the  north 
Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  also  SDzopa^ 
gateway  to  the  north  polar  es^  and  It  to 
quite  poHlblc  that,  te  these  days  of  atomic 
fission,  that  area  may  serve  as  the  scene  of 
the  futxuv  struggle  for  survival  t>etvraen  the 
east  and  the  weat. 

Norway  and  Damnark  are  members,  along 
with  the  United  States.  oS  the  Atlantic  De- 
fense Pact.  Norway,  Uke  Finland,  has  a 
common  frontier  with  Soviet  BimbIs  It  la 
generaUy  IwUeved  that  Blailn  plans,  as  Hitler 
did.  to  use  the  deep  fjords  at  Norway  as  sub- 
marine bases.  If  and  whan  war  should  come. 


Ctj  ^  Wor^s 


are.  however,  addtttanal  aad  nrgant 
why  doee  cooperatton  and  improved 
understanding  t>etween  our  country  aiul  the 
Scandinavian  countries  has  baoome  wry 
necessary.  First,  thare  are  many  mlUlosia  of 
Aaaerlcan  dtiaens  who  are  of  Bcandlnavian 
crlgtn.  They  are  among  our  beat  dtiaena. 
Second,  there  Is  a  growing  need  for  an  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  to  find  markets 
for  their  products  aad  products  for  their 
■aarketa. 

Amertean  retailers,  geaarally 
quite  happy  about  the  scwswli 
that  haa  basn  wttsurtid  to  tba  oouatrtsa  of 
Europe  at  the  CkiivamiBaBt  leval.  under  tba 
Manhall  plan.  We  believe,  however,  that 
Oov«imient  action  was  only  the  >«*giw«»»*g 
We  further  believe. in  —»■«*■■*■»  eoopsmtloa 
at  the  bUBlnsss  leval — between  trade  groxipa, 
laixu-  unions,  farm  groups,  and  individuals. 
In  that  way,  perhjqja,  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  may  succeed,  where  the  diplomats  and 
the  warnora  have  failed,  tn  ultimately 
achieving  world  peace  and  economic  stability. 

The  good-will  group  vrlU  be  the  guesU  of 
honor  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  RetaU  Dry  Ooods  Asao. 

elation.    FoUowlBg  this  tHe  ddegatton  wlU 
visit  several  leading  American  ettles. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  this  visit. 
along  with  those  that  are  beUig  scheduled 
from  other  countries,  will  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  development  of  that 
friendship,  understanding,  and  Improved 
trade  relations  upon  which  the  future  of  the 
world  so  largely  depends. 

BBiffjAicnt  H.  Namt. 

BaooKLTM.  SrptembcT  4.  19SJ. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       - 

or 

LJ  HON.  RICHARD  BOOING 

cr  Miaaouax 
IN  TH£  HOCrSZ  OF  RBPUBBTTATIVaB 

Monday.  October  IS.  19S1 

Ur.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  eall  the  attention  of  tbe  Members 
to  a  very  fine  colnmn  written  recently 
by  tlw  well-known  Waahlncton  corre- 
9aDdetit.  Mr.  Walter  Shead,  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union.  The  union, 
as  I  am  sure  we  all  kxtow.  is  a  weU-re- 
spected  agency  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
which  furnishes  much  of  the  news  for 
Uie  anaUer  papers  thnnglioat  ttie 
MkkDe  Wcct 

Mr.  Shead  has  expressed  dearty  and 
cogently,  I  believe,  the  fact  tbat  many 
Americans  have  fallen  Tictim  to  a  cam- 
paign of  smear  words  deafgned  to  stop 
progress  in  our  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 
Crrr  or 
(By  Walter 

WsaMiigUsi,  wtth  all  tta  beauty  and  aean- 
*L^MSB.  tts  statttfy  boUdings  and  broad,  trce- 
hnad  avenoea.  tts  smart  staopa,  wide  streets. 
ttadttlon  and  hlstorleal  iHiiintaiiis.  seat  ot 
government  of  tbe  worlds  gfaatest  Rathm 
and  cynosure  of  the  eyes  at  the  world,  to 
not  a  pleasant  place  tn  which  to  Bve  just 


) 


Die  man  or  wooaan  who  can  penetrate  the 
fog  of  ooofaslaB.  wte  trods  tbe  paths  wtth 
hte  feet  firmly  Mt  on  ground  hallowed  by 
former  great  Amertcana  to.  incieed.  rare  bare 
in  Waabtngton.  W*  Uve  bare  in  a  vrlitrUng 
mitt  of  eddying  words— words  which  mean 
nothing  or  afwything— according  to  tha 
p>otnt  of  view.  Kven  the  word  democraey,  if 
mentioned  in  some  circles,  gets  an  indignant 
ootburst  and  to  given  a  tofttoft  connotation. 

"^Ids  to  not  a  deanoeraey.  n  to  a  repabUc." 
to  the  dtodalafnl  reply,  everybody  haa  a 
glmawkdt  to  tn.  an  aiu^  to  peddle,  whetho^ 
It  to  Influence  or  a  dSvemmant  building. 
The  gwsb  of  words  goes  on.  day  after  day. 
Congress  does  one  thing  today,  tomorrow  It 
rewass  ttatif. 

Lobbies  are  spending  ■^*"*'— n  on  words  to 
sell  an  idaa.  Aoeordlng  to 
sine,  the  natkmal  Assoctathm  of  Mannfi 
turera  and  others  are 
something  like  $100,000,090 
priced  advartlsing  and  high-priced  words  on 
tbe  free  entorprtoe  campaign  to  sell  Amsrlea 
to  AmsKteana  to  sell  oar  American  way  of 
life  to  our  own  American  peopla.  Hm  fallacy 
to  that  campaign  and  to  these  mssniiiftlass 
w<ordB  Is  that  the  American  paopte  know 
more  about  their  way  of  life  than  anybody 
can  tell  tbeat.    They  are  living  It. 


We  reeeotly  wrcAe  a  ootumn  taking 
with  a  railroad  president  because  lie  wanted 
to  aboliah  the  entire  Social  Security  program 
on  the  grounds  It  vras  sodaUstic.  Just  be- 
cauM  ba  said  ao  do«  not  make  it  toclahstle. 
From  tha  earnest  days  of  thto  country  every 
progressive  Idea  haa  been  branded  by  its 
enemies  as  soriallstlr.  which,  of  course,  did 
not  make  tt  eodaHrtle. 

Sven  some  ideas  sponsored  by  Sodallsta 
have  not  proven  to  be  socialistic.  Boom  of 
theae  Ideas  first  sponsored  by  Sodallat  lead- 
ers such  as  the  late  Eugene  V.  Debs  were 
the  Mderal  graduated  mooaas  tax.  direct 
vote  for  United  Statss  Senateca.  Mderai  in- 


_  Inspectcrs,  public 
of    imbUe    mmtt  >-%    &nd    safety 
to   factorlaa     Di^e*    any<?ae   con- 
all  eaat>odied  in  tht  laws, 
today? 


_  :  tn  oar  history,  the  Tcr- 

i  of  levotutlUBary  days  called  Thocaas  jef- 
a^rank  SodallBt  tor  hte  procr«sslre 
I  free,  tax-auppurted  public-«chool 
fought  throo^  the  Congress  as 
Benjamin  Franldtn  wa£  called  a 
as  an  early  ^awAcr  c<  the  Federal 
Foat  OAoeand  a  great  ajsteni  of  Federal  poet 
roads.  Federal  snbsldtos  and  free  lands  for 
raOroada  were  called  aodaBstk'  in  thetr  day; 
tha  great  qiatm  of  land-grant  colleges  was 
ate)  soefatlstte. 

The  Fedsral  Deposit  Znaurance  Act,  the 
Federal  Boosing  Admlntetration  Act.  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act,  old-age  pensions,  un- 
•aiptoyment  fompwMattoL.  the  Federal  Re- 
swa  Wanking  Sysfam.  the  Secunties  Ex.- 
change  Oorsmlsslon.  the  entire  »vrtem  of  so- 
cial arcurtty.  tbe  Home  Owners"  t>T*n  Cor- 
poratloa.  farmers  coopoatiirw  &i:  these  and 
»Ehy  more  have  been  tHanded  as  sooailsuc 
by  their  eneirJes.  not  because  ihey  were 
fostered  by  Socialtats.  but  tc  smear  these 
Meaa  In  an  attempt  to  dcTeat  them.  Just 
B*ore  words  to  add  to  the  general  confusion 
of  words. 

T%a  CNTESPaiSX 

Here  is  a  word  to  tiie  backers  oi  the  free- 
enterprtoe  campal^m.  Tbe  American  people 
baUare  in  free  enterprise  and  tiie  free-«nt«r- 
prtee  system,  but  for  ail  the  people,  not  lust 
a  few  setf-appoicted  cusiodians  at  ihe  top 
of  the  heap.  Tbe  Amencaui  people  pride 
ivee  OB  theu  possession  of  good  coaB- 
They  believe  when  ideas  ar« 
out  in  open  debate  they  are  able 
to  dsetde  for  thcsase^'ves  whether  the  idea 
squares  wtth  eoaaaeOD  rense  not  with  a  doc- 
I  of  eortaltoss  or  wub  tbe  fears  tne  vrord 
to  suppowjd  to  arouse. 

leuNB  or  aroBDs 
We  ml^t  point  out  to  our  friend  the  rail- 
road president,  who  says  V\e  Social  Security 
Act  to  sodaltom.  that  he  U  in  the  company. 
of  real  Worlallsts  arho  oppose  the  act  &nd  are 
its  sevarsst  crttlos.  for  thev  regard  the  act  as 
one  wlkldi  tisata  only  symptoms  of  uneta- 
ployuMUt  and  old  age.  rather  than  cause*  of 
such  human  Ula.  This  deluge  of  words  will 
fall  eventually  of  Its  cwn  weight.  A  charge 
of  snrtalkmi  does  not  make  it  so. 


Yocatioaal  E(hicatiaB  ta  Agrkahia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  rows 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 


Mr.  JKHBBI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao.  I  include  the  f oUovuig  resolution  of 
tbe  lowm  fioettional  Airiculture  Teach- 
ers AsaoeiattOB: 

Be  tt  resotoed  by  the  Kxeeutive  Committee 
of  the  /otsa  Fonsfioaai  Agriculture  Teachers 
AstociMtion,  siMSibUwf  in  regular  meeting  in 
J>es  ifotaai,  Mmm^  JBlardcg,  September  8, 
IHl: 

1.  That  we  strongly  oppose  the  trpfsfer 
of  Voeattonal  MiMialbet  In  Agriculture  from 
the  Voeattanal  ONtoton  of  the  Unr^ed  Statea 


X' 


m 


i 
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to  taw  r^nitea  sutm  D»- 

In 


It    of 

8.  I1«0.  MCtlOD  T. 

t.  Ttmt  voMtaoaal  ■iuwttnw  ta  agrtpU- 
tw«  to  as  ca-jTihil  «plMnUe  tnlBtac  pro- 
eomluctcd    tiy    ttBd    thraoch    public 
to    train    pnmtat   aad    proaiMCtlT* 
for  proActenqr  ta  (ansktag. 

5.  Ttet  tocattonri  •dnatloii  In  tfrtcul- 
tm  Is  dnciaplxic  ••  •  neuter  pan  of  Um 
propam  of  pabUc  spools  tn  thte  country  In 
■wirtlTit  tlM  aMdn  or  prcaant  and  prospec- 
tt«i  faroMn,  for  tralxilitc  tn  tannine  and  in 
ni^twt»inift£  hlgb  farm  production  and  a 
strot^  dMOoocratic  rural  cltlaenry. 

4.  That  tlM  agricultural  education  pro- 
gram bk  thta  couotfj  atKNiM  tw  admlnicterad 
hj  kMtf  pMUc  acbooto  and  raoof&laed  8UU 
and  Ifattoaal  pubUc-adnol 

6.  That  ttroBg  and  <teAatl 
to  Mcurc  fttiKto  and  parwmnal. 
In  th*  national  voeatlODal  education  acta, 
tn  the  Vocational  Bdueation  Dlrisioa.  United 
States  OOoe  of  KducaUon.  to  work  with  the 
SttSas  in  tbe  further  development  of  the 
program, 

6.  Tbat  the  vocational  agriculture  pro- 
gram in  this  country  must  be  free  from 
partiaac  politics  and  fr«e  from  domination 
by  other  guiMi>«iaQtsl  agenctea  and  by  other 
gioups  or  avguktnttoaa. 

7.  ThAt  the  HooTCT  OnTiiBtiirtnn  be  com- 
mended for  recom mending  that  the  sdmin- 
Itrattoo  of  -rocatioral  education  tn  agri- 
colture  remain  in  the  United  States  Office 
of  Bducaikm  and  not  be  transferred  to  the 

.Catted  S»tas  Oepartaaent  of  Agrtculturc. 
gk  That  tiM  OWiamam  Oommlttee  for  the 
'  Baport  be  rmnaatad  to  make  a  f urUier 
of  the  vocational  agrtcuUiire  pro-am 
and  the  impUeatiana  of  the  propeasd  transfer, 
t.  That  oo|tfes  oT  these  resoltrtiooa  be  sent 
to:  (1>  The  spaoaors  of  S.  1149.  (2)  the 
lowm  SensuRn  and  Congressmen.  (3)  the 
members  of  the  Citlaens  Committee  for  the 
port.  (4>  the  officers  of  the  Amerl- 
▼oeatloiial  Association.  (5t  the  officers 
of  thcr  Iowa  Farm  Buresu  Federation.  (6) 
ttoe  oatws  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
fMvaUon.  (7)  the  oAoers  of  the  National 
Orange.  1 8 »  the  oOoers  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  Teachers  Assoctetion.  (9) 
the  members  of  the  lows  Vocational  Agricul- 
ttire  Teachers  Association,  (10)  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa.  ( II )  the  members  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education.  ( 12 )  the 
ibars  of  the  House  suboomimittee  and 
Senate  subcomuUttee  on  sj^iropriatlons 
of  the  Labor  Oepanmeat  and  the  Federal 
Secunty  Agency.  (13i  the  stqierintendents  tn 
•ebools  vitb  vocational  agrictilttire  depan- 
In  Iowa.  (141  to  other  interested 
wganizations.  snd  individuals.  (15) 
the  offices  of  the  Farmers  Educational  aitd 
Cooperative  Union. 

Adoptad  tmaalmoiialy  by  the  executive 
Wimittsi  oC  the  lova  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture Teachers  Association. 


TKe  Best  Tkiagt  ia  Life  Are  Free 


EXTEJiSlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARMAR  D.  DENNY,  JR. 

or  PKHMSTLVAinA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  MEPBSBBirrAnVES 

Monday.  Oeteber  15.  19S1 

Mr  DENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj-  remarks  In  the  Rco 
o«D.  I  include  the  foUowiog  letter  pub- 
lished in  ir.c  Wa  hingtonPost  of  October 
11. 1951: 

The  thought  hit  OM  St  10  ittnirtss  to  i'  oa 
Mooday  afternoon.    I  picked  up  the  phone 


and  called  the  Red  Cross.  "I  can  spare  a  pin 
and  can  deli^-er  it  at  5 :  13 — will  you  be  there?"* 
Answer  was  '•Yea." 

I  phoned  my  wife  and  said.  "Honey.  tb< 
boys  are  really  low  and  hurting  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  chip  U:i  a  little  blood,  so  I'll  be  mayb( 
an  hour  late  getting  home."  My  wife  nU 
she'd  ssve  dinner  for  us.     She's  great. 

"Bow  short  are  tUey  over  there?"  I  asked 
the  nurse.  "They  need  It."  she  said.  Sha 
told  me  atx>ut  s  dream  Job  with  a  corii  com-^ 
pany  she  had  given  up  in  April  In  order  to 
help  out.  Told  me  how  good  the  Job  had 
been — but  how  glad  she  now  was  that  &h« 
had  made  the  change.  The  Bed  Cross  needed 
hw.  I 

I  gave  the  nurse  a  2-mlnute  speech  on  mf 
faTcrlte  subject :  pollUcs.  WeU.  maybe  three^ 
When  I  get  wound  up.  oh  boy. 

Before  I  could  get  finished  the  blood  wa« 
in  the  bottle.  The  nurse  had  to  tell  me  bc- 
cauae  I  hadn't  noticed  the  blood  was  going 
out  while  we  were  talking.  Ob.  I  knew  th« 
connection  had  been  made  all  right.  Bu« 
didn't  have  time  to  watch  the  bottle.  j 

So  then  I  had  grapefruit  Juice  and  doughs 
nuts  and  coffee  with  a  couple  of  the  boys* 
Reminded  me  of  a  Red  Cross  setup  in  Metg 
I  had  run  Into  in  the  last  one. 

"I  hear  they're  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel."  the  big  fellow  said.    Wouldn 
be  rough  if  they  ran  out?"     We  agreed 
got   my   hat  snd   coat   and  went   home, 
thought  how  my  taking  a  little  time  llk4 
that  and  being  late  for  dinner  might  save  i 
Joe.      Protjably   would.  I 

That  wsB  the  fifth  human  being  I  flgurf 
I've  saved  by  dropping  off  a  little  blood  tp 
the  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  fixes  It  so  J 
can  rea<.h  out  my  arm  6.000  miles  to  Kore^ 
and  touch  life  back  Into  a  hurt,  dying  budt 
dy — whether  I  have  a  million  dollars  or  aiA 
in  my  usual  financial  condition  makes  no 
difference.  The  fellow  who  said  the  bea; 
things  In  life  are  free  was  right.     They  an . 

WnxiAM  S.  Pown 

PrrrsBtTBOH. 


I'tlt 

?  1 


Hie  Third  Tax  BiU 


i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11. 1951  I 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr  Sj)eaker.  Con*- 
gress  will  soon  pass  another  tax  bill,  the 
third  since  the  start  of  the  Korean  war. 
The  new  bill  will  bring  the  total  annual 
Federal  tax  burden  up  to  about  $68,000.*- 
000.000.  which  exceeds  by  $22,000,000,- 
000  the  highest  Federal  tax  levy  of  Worl 
War  n. 

All  three  measures  enacted  during  thi 
Korean  war  will  produce  approximately 
$18,000,000,000  in  additional  taxes.  Thig 
increase  alone  is  more  than  three  timeg 
the  total  Federal  taxes  collected  in  194(1 

What  is  needed  at  once  is  an  earnest 
effort  by  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress, working  together,  to  cut  to  a  mini 
imum  all  Federal  spending  not  trulj'  es* 
sential  in  this  period  of  national  cmer 
geocy. 

De?pite  efforts  of  economy -mindei 
Membei-s  of  Congress,  the  new  tax  bill 
represents  the  price  the  American  people 
tre  being  asked  to  pay  for  the  failure  or 
refusal  of  their  Government  to  tighten 
Its  own  belt  as  it  has  repeatedly  urge4 
the  people  thenuelTes  to  do  in  this  war 
emergency. 


i 


The  Federal  civilian-employment  pic- 
ture is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  bu- 
reaucratic growth.  In  1939.  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  total  of  960.939  civilian  em- 
ployees on  its  payrolls.  The  total  civil- 
ian-employment figure  as  of  July  1951 
was  2,500.889. 

CIVILUN  EXPLOTEXS 

If  we  exclude  from  these  employijient 
statistics  all  war- related  agencies,  we 
find  that  the  Government  had  661616 
civilians  on  its  pasrrolls,  exclusive  oi  the 
armed  services  and  the  Veterans'  Ad*iin- 
istration.  Comparable  figures  for  iJuly 
1951  show  1,036,963  people  excluding  not 
only  those  employed  by  the  Armed  Pbrces 
and  the  VA.  but  also  those  of  defiense 
mobilization  agencies,  the  Atomic  \  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  ECA. 

This  is  a  55-percent  increase  in  (Com- 
parable civilian  employment  in  all  ©on- 
war-related  agencies.  Civilian  employ- 
ment means  large  expenditures  to  meet 
the  payroll.  Large  expenditures  mean 
high  taxes  and  high  taxes  mean!  in- 
creased living  costs  for  all  of  us. 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  reduced  by  weeding!  out 
spending  programs  that  the  Nation  can 
get  along  without  in  this  period  of  eiier- 
gency.  This  is  no  time  for  luxury,  w^te, 
or  extravagance  anywhere,  not  eve^  in 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  Stfites. 


The  Story  of  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1951     | 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon. 
JoRH  T.  Wood,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Idaho,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
United  States  Flag  Committee  at  Qotel 
New  Yorker.  October  10. 1951.  His  spieech 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
of  this  country  as  it  sounds  a  wamitig  to' 
the  people  of  just  what  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  build  in  this  world  a  sUper- 
government  of  which  the  United  States  is 
to  become  simply  one  state  in  this  ^reat 
world  organization.    Here  is  the  sp^h: 

TRK    STOKT    or    THE    Unttzo    NATIOlril 

(By  Hon.  John  T.  Wood)  ' 
The  story  of  the  United  Nations  Is  obe  of 
the  strangest,  most  weird,  and  most  vagic 
which  has  perhaps  ever  been  unfolded  upon 
this  earth.  Mothered  by  a  universal  ^esire 
for  peace,  almost  at  any  price,  which  still 
thrills  the  soul  of  America,  it  is  a  strange 
compound  of  love  and  hate,  a  buimlng  desire 
among  the  millions  oi  Americans  to  banish 
war  from  the  earth;  whUe  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  well  served  the  purpose  o^  still 
more  millions  of  an  alien  horde,  of  Coi^mu- 
nlsts,  still  other  millions  of  Socialist  or  near 
Communist  nations,  with  a  still  greater  ad- 
mixture of  savage  or  barl)arous  peoples  who 
have  not  yet  learned  the  first  lessons  of 
living  decently  with  their  fellows  mc^e  or 
less  under  a  reign  of  law  and  order. 

Gendered  by  the  American  people  in  an 
honest  and  fervent  desire  for  universal  peace, 
proclaimed  from  most  pulpits  as  mere  or 
leas  of  a  going  concern,  and  almost  a  patxacea 
for  the  reign  of  godliness  and  Christian  llT- 
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Ing.  there  can  be  no  reaaonable  doubt  at  this 
time  that  it  was  a  made- to-order  trap  for 
the  ComialuiistB  to  bring  into  being  a  one- 
world  government,  a  Communist  world  state. 
and  a  pliable  Instrument  for  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. It  is  all  so  incredible  that  the  good 
people  o'  America,  not  being  used  to  Orien- 
tal dupUclty  and  intrigue,  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve that  men  cotild  be  so  utterly  false  to  all 
the  laws  of  decent  Uving,  regard  for  tbe 
rights  of  minorities,  and  the  great  moral 
principles  upon  which  this  Government  was 
founded,  and  which  its  peo{^  have  followed 
for  the  paat  17ft  years. 

ormJCTTT  or  sovitt  atrssts 
Lying.  dupUcity,  treason,  suicide,  blood- 
shed, genocide  on  a  scale  never  before  wit- 
nessed upon  this  earth  have  been  practiced 
in  the  rape  of  Poland.  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Caechoslovaltla.  Hungary,  TugosUvia.  Ru- 
mania. China.  Tibet.  Bast  Oennany.  and 
many  other  smaller  states,  whose  peoples 
were  either  brutally  murdered  when  they 
refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  Invader,  were 
sent  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  in  the  slave 
labor  camps  of  Russia  and  SlberU,  or  who 
are  living  in  perU  of  their  lives  in  the  police 
states  set  up  In  these  overridden  countries. 
And  yet  tbe  Communist  hordes  of  Russia 
and  her  satellites  piously  fvofess  their  ad- 
herence to  the  aUeged  principles  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Wliat  s  strange  thing  it  Is 
that  the  people  of  Am«-lca.  blinded  by  their 
desire  for  universal  peace,  have  either  over- 
looked thla  discrepancy,  oi  refused  to  believe 
It.  One  of  the  five  original  signers  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  still  poses  as  a 
liberty-loving  democracy,  in  spite  of  all  these 
hideous  crimes  against  the  minorities  in  the 
atatos  it  has  engulfed.  No  wonder  I  shudder 
every  time  I  hear  the  word  "democracy." 
It  is  now  Stalin's  word,  and  has  an  entirely 
different  connotation  than  when  Webster 
wrote  his  dictionary.  Certainly  no  American 
should  ever  now  use  the  term.  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  we  are  not 
now.  and  never  were  a  democracy;  we  are  a 
constitutional  republic,  and  have  nothing  in 
common  with  that  hated  term,  which  has 
now  become  opprobrious  to  a  moet  extreme 
degree. 

m  woaui's  most  cxjlxiblb  kation 
The  American  Nation  is  undoubtedly  the 
smartest  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  its 
scientific  know-how.  and  in  its  capacity  for 
getting  great  things  done  quickly,  as  witness 
the  speed  with  which,  starting  from  scratch. 
we  armed  otirselves,  the  rest  of  o-ar  allies,  and 
even  Conununlst  Russia.  At  the  demand  of 
the  President.  60.000.000  workmen  sprang  to 
work,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  alnoost  un- 
limited savings  of  American  cltiaens.  we 
truly  became  the  arsenal  of  the  world.  And 
we  are  doing  It  again,  though  our  savings  are 
almost  gone,  and  we  are  reaching  a  most 
dangerous  stage  of  inflation,  where  our  dol- 
lar is  only  worth  about  40  cents. 

But  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that,  with  all  of  this 
capacity  to  produce,  we  have  been  the  world's 
most  gullible  Nation,  blinded  by  otir  inherent 
love  for  peace,  to  the  Communist  menace 
which  has  been  set  up  within  our  own  bor- 
ders by  this  spider  web  thing  we  call  the 
United  Nations,  an  Instrument  designed  by 
the  Communist  hordes  to  compass  oiu  en- 
slavemert  and  destruction  as  a  freedom-lov- 
ing people.  It  is  my  purpose  tonight  to 
categoricaUy  give  the  facts  which  support 
this  thesis. 

AN    INTBSKATTONAL   nUKXXNSnm   MOMSTZa 

Possibly  no  one  could  have  envisaged  the 
ultimate  pxirpose  behind  this  Oooununist 
plot  at  any  sUigle  given  time.  It  t>  only  as 
the  dark  schemes  unfold  that  we  may  begin 
to  realise  the  ulterior  motives  present  from 
the  t>egizmlng  in  the  ignoble  birth  of  this 
international  Frankenstein  monster.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  President  Rooeevelt.  the  be- 
wUdered  partner  of  the  compact,  said  that 
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he  did  not  see  how  it  could  work,  but  that 
it  must  work.  If  he  could  see  it  now.  he 
would  realize  that  It  has  wcvked  all  too  well 
In  the  Ruaaian  design  to  enslave  America  for 
communism. 

Frequently  tbe  aocugntdated  wisdom  ot  tlie 
ages  may  t>e  compressed  into  a  few  sanple 
and  hoBiely  sayings.  Amoog  theae  might  be 
menthmed:  "A  ctream  cannot  riae  higher 
than  Its  source";  •Xike  t>egeu  like";  "Men  do 
not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from 
thistles";  and  "Tou  cannot  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  aow's  ear."  And  with  all  our  boasted 
modem  wtodom,  much  of  which  is  spurious. 
we  still  do  weU  not  to  run  count»r  to  the 
truth  expressed  in  these  timely  maxims. 

Contrary  to  its  sUted  aims,  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  never  an  instrument 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  tinlversal  peace  as 
lu  Charter  proclaims.  It  has  alsrays  been 
an  instrument  of  force  from  its  inception. 
And  whUe  its  foimders  cloaked  the  appli- 
cation of  power  with  the  tmiversal  desire  for 
peace,  even  a  cursor/  reading  of  the  Charter 
will  deoKinstrate  that  a  solid  backbone  of 
military  power  occupies  almost  one-third  of 
the  body  of  the  Charter,  with  speculations 
as  to  its  effective  use  on  occasion  by  the 
dominant  Big  Five  of  the  contracting  powers. 

Power  in  itself  is  entirely  an  immoral 
thing.  It  knows  neither  right  nor  wrong. 
The  same  force  which  might  loose  cata- 
clysmic destruction  in  the  explosion  of  an 
atomic  or  hydrogen  bomb,  might  conceiv- 
ably run  farm  machinery,  or  help  in  the  i»t>- 
duction  of  crops.  <x  Increase  the  number  and 
complexity  of  labor-saving  devices.  In  fact, 
this  Is  the  purpose  of  the  atomic  plant  set 
up  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho.  Power  may 
be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  depending 
upon  the  moral  nature  and  aims  oft  its  users. 


ACHIEVXO  ONI.T  THBOtTCa 
SLOW  KVOLtmON 

I  believe  firmly  In  the  Innate  nobUlty  ot 
the  soul  of  man.  But  it  has  seemed  to  t>e 
God's  wlU  that  largely  such  a  growth  of  the 
soul  from  the  savage  to  the  highest  char- 
acters in  a  Christian  community  has  fol- 
lowed a  process  o*  slow  evolution,  and  whUe 
there  are  abundant  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral law.  certainly  the  larger  growth  of  na- 
tions has  seemed  to  follow  such  a  general 
evolutionary  plan.  Any  scheme  for  uni- 
vwsal  peace  shsll  probably  fall  unless  pre- 
dicated upon  this  fact;  and  also  upon  the 
additional  fact  that,  even  in  mc^v  advanced 
peoples,  semshneas  stlU  remains  the  domi- 
nant factor  which  determines  their  ccdlec- 
tive  actkns  and  reacttooa.  Freedom  from 
the  boodi  of  the  fleata  comes  Slowly  and  pain- 
fully rather  than  by  some  arbitrary  con- 
vention such  as  the  United  Nations;  and  a 
atudy  of  its  restilts  so  far  wiU  demonstrate 
even  it  is  not  far  removed  from  the  reign 
of  tooth  and  claw. 

Ever  since  there  were  mothers,  there  has 
been  more  or  less  of  a  universal  desire  for 
peace.  For  no  mother,  unless  fired  by  pro- 
foimd  family,  *ligiou8,  or  ]«triotic  urges 
really  wants  her  sons  to  go  to  war;  and 
even  then  does  so  shudderlngly  and  shrlnk- 
ingly. 

There  have  always  been  efforts  to  pre- 
serve peace  by  means  of  union  with  stronger 
nations,  leagues,  balances  of  power,  and 
what  not.  Such  may  have  prevented  some 
wars,  but  sooner  or  later,  selflshneas  tn  per- 
sons In  authority,  nationalistic  or  reUgloos 
urges,  or  the  desire  for  national  aggrandise- 
ment has  triumphed  over  the  desire  for 
peace.  For  there  are  many  things  worse 
than  deaith:  and  the  stultifying  Munichs  and 
Tehrans  of  the  past  have  frequently  been 
the  basis  for  futtire  wars.  It  asaas  inatita- 
ble  that  large  power  concoitratlans  diaU 
sooner  or  later  o%'errlde  the  rights  and  na- 
tional aims  of  minority  nations.  untU  the 
emotional  strains  of  the  less  powerful  na- 
tions at  least  become  vocal  and  explosive 
enough  to  result  lu  war.    And  even  if  the 


mlncM-ity  may  lose  the  war.  there  Is  always 
the  chance  the  victor  may  be  cutsmarted 
at  the  peace  table,  as  happened  with  the  last 
war. 

CBCn.    EBODCS     OBSSEStON     OF     PAJC     BETTANIOCA 

Possibly  the  first  of  the  modem  urges  to- 
ward universal  peace  originated  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  Cecil  Rhodca.  who  envisaged  the 
role  of  Great  Britain  as  the  one  power  able 
to  enforce  world  peace.  Originally  Great 
Britain  was  supposed  to  act  alone  in  this 
capacity,  but  later  he  began  to  compre- 
hend the  rising  power  of  the  United  States 
was  necessary  to  be  Jotned  with  Bntam  to 
accomplish  his  aim.  And  thus  originated 
his  idea  of  Rhodes  acholarsiiips,  through 
which  American  youzsg  men.  possessing  the 
necessary  elements  oC  leadership,  which  was 
prime  In  iiia  scheme,  should  be  talcen  hack 
to  Xngliah  tuiiversities  and  there  indoc- 
trinated With  his  compelling  idea  of  a  Pax 
Britannlca.  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  these  young 
men  have  returned  to  America  to  foster  the 
idea  that  the  great  Kngllsh-speaklng  peoples 
should  eventually  rule  the  world. 

And  In  spite  of  the  Tact  that  the  sun  of 
the  British  Empire  seemingly  set  at  Dun- 
karque.  Shis  idea  is  stlU  far  from  dead. 
Wtindas  aAolars  in  the  United  States  are 
plentlfuUy  present  in  every  department  of 
public  life,  and  are  still  sttempting  to  warp 
the  policy  of  this  country  toward  a  strong 
laiion  of  the  Kngllsh-speaklng  peoples,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  United  NaUons  Much 
of  the  near  treasonable  policies  of  our  State 
Department  are  perhaps  as  much  pro-British 
as  pro-Communist.  Many  of  them  are  pres- 
ent in  Congress,  and  one  may  almost  always 
detennine  beforehand  what  their  votes  shaU 
be.   piarticularly  In  foreign  policy. 

One  must  never  forget  that  the  lifeblood 
of  the  British  Isles  is  foreign  trade  They 
cannot  exist  without  it.  The  greatest  op- 
portunity for  foreign  trade  at  present  exists 
between  them  and  Communist  China,  and 
Sodallst  Britain  finds  it  politically  easy 
to  forget  her  niany  obligations  to  us.  even 
to  the  extent  of  shipping  potential  war  ma- 
terials to  our  common  enemy,  even  If  United 
Nations  rules  did  not  prohibit  such  a  re- 
striction, and  those  rules  do  Just  that. 

tnnTSD  NATIONS  CHASTEI  DESIGN  fX)   AS   INSTHU- 
MXNT  OF  rOBCX 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
written  by  Alger  Rtas.  the  treaisonable  felon. 
assist  ad  toy  Harry  Dexter  White  later  cited 
before  a  Obngreaslonal  Cn-Araerican  Activi- 
ties Committee  as  a  possible  Communist. 
and  who  died  shtMtly  afterward  from  causes 
which  were  never  cleared  up;  Molotov  of  Rus- 
sia: and  Bdward  Stettinius.  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  SUte.  It  was  patterned  to  some 
•stent  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet 
Republics,  frequently  paraphrasing  the  word- 
ing of  that  doctiment- 

A  i>erusal  of  articles  43  to  51.  inclxisive,  will 
revesl  the  fact  that  it  was  designed  as  an 
Instrument  of  force;  and  the  finaellng  of 
Russia  In  obtaining  the  preponderance  of 
votes  over  ours,  proves  that  she  intended  to 
tise  it  as  an  instrument  of  aggression  against 
tis.  This  fact  was  dlndy  realized  by  theother 
signers  of  the  pact,  to  the  extent  that  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  be  formed,  in  addition  to 
the  original  Sxecutive  Council  of  the  big 
Ave,  wherein  Rtissia  and  her  satellites  could 
be  outvoted,  and  where  her  veto  would  not 
be  permitted.  And  In  point  of  fact,  most  of 
tlie  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations  at 
present  are  carried  on  In  this  General  Assem- 
bly. 


VNITU)  NATIONS 
ONI- 


powiss  raucxNC 

•OVERXMENT 

All  of  this  was  bad  enough,  and  hopeless 
enough,  as  far  as  the  best  interests  ot  the 
United  States  were  concerned,  but  worse  was 
stm  to  come.     Entirely  through  6elf-«onstl- 

tuted  authority,  without  a  single  particle  of 
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any  |tr»nt  of  pow«-  from  th*  .Vm«r\c*n  Con- 
•  Utuuon.  ther*  w»»  fcmi«d  within  the  body 
o(  Um  United  N«ttont,  •eU-gr*nt«d  poven 
to  form  a  en* -world  pjvirnment  with  hun- 
<lretu  of  subsidiary  organisations,  such  as 
UNRRA,  UNESCO  the  InternaUonil  Labor 
Or^nlaiilon.  the  International  Court,  the 
International  Bconomif  Organisation,  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  the  AUantlc  Ccmnaunlty.  In- 
ter.atinnai  Education  Orjfa nidation,  Intema- 
tior.al  ChUd  WeUar*  the  Human  RlghU  Con- 
▼ention.  the  Genocide  pact,  and  many  others 
of  a  Unr.Mar  lU.  While  the  Chart#r  of  the 
United  Nation*  was  broii^ht  Into  tielng  by  a 
treaty  tlfrned  by  the  President  and  the 
United  Slate*  Senate,  certainly  It  was  never 
Intended  that  these  Inter  peters  should  be 
spawned  from  the  wcmb  of  the  United  Na- 
tion* Charter,  each  erf  which  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  becomes  the  highest  law  in  the 
tend  lor  this  country,  and  superseding  the 
tews  of  the  Individual  States. 

The  Uzuted  Nations,  I  repeat,  wa^  bad 
enctigb.  and  Ulusory  enough  but  the  later 
Inclusion  of  the  Idea  of  a  one-world  govern- 
ment, dominant  over  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  every  State  In  the  Union,  and 
which  Is  even  now  actively  functioning,  to 
our  great  detriment,  is  Intolerable. 

AJtfKMCA  IS  ON  THZ  MAJtCH  TO  aSGAIN  MATTONAL 

Hzarraoz 

We  shall  never  surrender  the  fre<>doms  set 
tip  tor  us  by  the  founding  fathers  tc  this 
alien  monstrosity,  this  mallgiiant  being  we 
are  now  sorry  we  ever  gave  tfc.e  right  to  live 
*nd  function  In  this  free  America.  It  Is  our 
mod^n  Prankensteln  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed ere  it  destroys  us.  Pree  America  Is 
on  the  march  to  regain  our  glorious  national 
heritage,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  destruction  of  this  mongrel 
and  alien  entity,  with  Its  total  expti^slon 
from  our  shores,  along  with  the  Commumat 
traitors  who  have  gained  refuge  In  its  wel- 
coming arms. 

Reexanalnatlon  of  the  basic  recognition  of 
the  United  NaUons  by  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  Is  beuig  conducted  at  this  time  by  a 
Subcommitte*  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  based  upon  testimony  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Houso  la  a  debate,  through 
a  speech  by  Congressman  UsHia  L.  BtJEDicK, 
of  North  ciiakota,  which  appears  In  the  Con- 
cicssioNAL  Recobo  Of  September  27.  19S1.  pwige 
123$>3.  and  which  was  spearheaded  by  a  re- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Asaoclation  as  to 
the  possible  loss,  of  our  aation&l  sovereignty 
through  the  later  incitialon  of  the  Idea  of  a 
one- world  government  In  the  United  Nations, 
wtUch  la  superse<ling  our  body  of  Federal  and 
Stat«  laws  as  m  the  California  PuJU  case. 
Congress  Is  beccanlug  exerclaed  about  the 
Increasing  perils  for  continuing  American 
Institutions  In  the  handling  of  our  Internal 
affairs,  free  from  the  encroachments  of  this 
cancer  Implanted  within  the  body  of  the 
United  NaUons.  My  own  House  bill  50ti0. 
^troduced  Into  the  House  August  8,  ld51. 
seeks  to  strl^  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by 
a  complete  aeverance  of  our  national  for- 
tunes, from  the  United  Nations,  with  all  its 
monstrous  accretions. 

Sine*  the  filing  of  my  bill,  which  aeemed 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  patriotic  people  In  every  state  in  the 
Unlou.  there  have  been  four  bills  lntroduc«d 
Into  tlie  House,  either  seeking  to  withdraw 
from  the  United  Nations,  or  to  pull  its  teeth 
by  limiting  lu  power  to  destro/  the  Unit«d 
States  through  the  host  oi  conventions  in- 
troduced by  one-warld  devotees  in  that  body, 
which  are  plainly  designed  to  merae  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stai«B.  with  the:?  glcrknis 
national  institutions,  into  a  fantastle  •nd 
iinworkable  world  government  which.  In  tlie 
opinion  of  must  thinking  and  trtily  patriotic 
Anwrlcans,  promises  notiilng  tot  us  but  en- 
atevcBMnt  to  Eurup»«n  and  Asutic  hordes. 
taUBfxy  for  otir  wealth,  but  without  the 
•Ughtait  comiR^henston  cd  the  freedoms  we 


have  tolled  so  long  and  with  «uch  dlflteulty 

to  obtain. 


r/uxACTors  axAsoNiitc  or  ows 

Proponents  of  this  one-world  government 
are  apt  to  point  a  tlinlterlty  betwen  the 
poalUon  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 
imder  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the 
condition  of  the  United  Nations  at  present. 
But  what  a  fooUah  simile  this  Is.  and  how 
designed  to  point  up  the  differences.  In  the 
Thirteen  Colonies,  we  had  group*  of  brave 
and  adventurous  peoples,  who  certainly  had 
this  great  compelling  tbottsht  In  common  : 
a  burning  destiw  fOr  freedom  from  a  domes- 
tic oppressor,  and  the  wlU  to  flght  and  die 
for  the  attainment  of  those  ftsediwna  And 
history  records  how  well  they  succeeded  In 
the  quest  of  their  holy  grail  of  freedom. 
The  less  adventurous,  and  those  who  were 
willing  to  submit  to  oppression,  stayed  at 
home. 

As  over  against  this  Intrepid  band  of  mod- 
em Jasons,  united  in  the  search  for  the 
golden  fleece  of  freedom  and  self-eaiaaaslon. 
let  us  compare  for  a  moment,  the  motley 
lot,  other  than  tlie  United  Statee,  providing 
the  present  complexion  of  the  alien  coun- 
tries within  the  United  Nations: 

Great  Britain:  A  Socialist  state,  shorn  of 
most  of  her  former  glory. 

Russia  and  her  satellites:  Completely 
Communist  and  pledged  to  destroy  every- 
thing we  hold  dear. 

Prance  Thirty-percent  Communist,  the 
balance  strongly  Socialist. 

Australia.  New  Zeatend,  aiMl  Canada:  Rep- 
resentative democracies  and  worthy  allies. 

Aj^entlne:  A  Fasclstlc,  totalitarian  state. 

Brazil:  A  representative  democracy,  with 
socialistic   or   Commtmlst   leanings. 

China:  Nonexistent  through  our  base 
betrayal. 

Czechoslovakia:  Betrayed  by  the  United 
States,  and  new  Communist. 

Denmark:  A  constitutional  kingdom  in- 
clined toward  socialism. 

Ethiopia:   A  barbarian  monarchy. 

Greece:  A  kingdom,  leanings  toward  com- 
munism. 

India:  Problematic:  leanings  toward  com- 
munism. 

Indonesia:   Strong  Communist  leanings. 

Iran:  Mulcted  by  the  British.  Tendency 
toward  socialism  or  communism. 

Mexico:  A  republic;  some  leanlJigB  toward 
comm  unism . 

Netherlands:  A  monarchy. 

Norway:  A  constitutional  kingdom. 

Sweden:  A  constitutional  kingdom. 

Turkey:  A  republic  with  totalitarian  lean- 
Ings. 

Yugoslavia:  Communistic. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  there  are  other 
smaller  states,  most  of  which  have  little  con- 
ception of  what  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  is  all  about,  merely  looking  to  it  for 
protecska  against  their  stronger  neighbors: 
or  with  strong  desires  to  participate  In  Amer- 
ican give-away  programs,  which  have  been 
plentiful  enotigb  to  almost  bankrupt  us,  with 
little  avail  In  Increasing  the  national  stand- 
ard of  ethics  In  the  countries  receiving  the 
gratulttes.  Mot  only  so.  but  they  have  be- 
come quite  Insolent  In  varying  degrees  In 
their  demands  for  bigger  and  more  expensive 
aid. 

WS  MtTBT  NXVSa  StTaaKKmOl  OtTB   HATIONAI. 
SOTZaSCKTT 

I  submit  that  It  might  be  perfectly  proper 
to  )otn  with  some  of  these  nations  who  really 
desired  It,  and  who  have  even  a  slight  con- 
ception of  freedom  and  free  institutions,  in 
SOCDS  form  of  an  International  league,  in 
wlileh  Intonatlonal  problems  could  be  dls- 
niBssd  fuid  helpful  solutions  sought;  but  to 
merge  cur  national  fortunes  in  a  firm  union 
with  8ti.ch,  giving  them  the  right  to  tax  us 
OTJt  of  900  years  of  our  earnings,  and  to  sur- 
render land  and  property  rights  to  them, 
our  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  <mr  rights 


V>  be  secure  In  person  and  property  against 
the  encroachments  of  any  stste,  whether 
domestic  at  foreign.  I  repeat  this:  We  cannot, 
s^old  not,  and  will  not  tolerate.  I  am  sure 
no  ^trlotlc  and  thinking  Amarlcan  would 
Un^ly  iubmlt  to  such  atroeknii  doctrine  I 
feel  sure  every  American  citizen  will  cry  out 
with  Patrick  Henry:  "I  care  not  what  others 
may  think:  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  five  me  death." 

t74crKPATioNS  or  otn  cxutanrrnioMAL  ncara 

How.  test  you  should  think  some  of  my 
conicluslons  are  far-fetched,  let  me  quote 
sonls  of  the  comparatively  recent  usurpations 
of  *ur  constitutional  rights  promulgated  by 
tbflilTnlted  Nations;  and  the  result  of  these 
ord^  to  a  free  people,  whose  tax-gathering 
prittclples  are  well  defined,  and  the  subject 
of  many  statutory  safeguards,  which  alien 
onSers  shall  be  Inevitably  reflected  In  the 
taxfes  you  will  pay  next  year. 

L  While  standing  by  the  ticker  tape  In  the 
clo#k  room  of  the  House  about  midsummer 
of  this  year,  I  saw  spelled  out  the  news  item 
thsjt  the  International  BCA  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  had  met  that  afternoon,  and 
ha4  decreed  an  annual  tax  levy  of  $19,000.- 
OOQ^OOO  upon  the  peoples  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  New  Zealand.  Australia,  and  of  all 
pe^les.  Western  Europe,  who  are  at  present 
th«j  recipients  of  our  national  BCA. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  President  sent  to 
th«  House  ApprofM^atlons  Committee  a  re- 
quest for  17.500,000.000  for  our  International 
ECA  fund,  as  our  share  of  the  •19.000.000,000. 
allotted  to  us  for  this  purpose,  by  order  of 
th«|  International  KCA  committee  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  this  was  done,  in  the 
face  of  an  amendment  placed  in  the  meas- 
ur«  appropriating  funds  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  United  Nations,  and  passed 
by  the  House,  placing  a  celling  upon  our 
coittrlbutions  to  this  body  to  not  orer  one- 
thlld  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  other  mem- 
ber nations.  And  it  Is  well  to  further  re- 
meinber  that  many  of  the  member  nations 
ha^  not  paid  a  single  cent  Into  the  United 
Nations  since  they  were  admitted,  while  our 
pajiments  have  run  between  90  percent  and 
51  toercent  of  the  total.  And  otir  percentage 
has  been  paid.  Not  only  so.  but  we  loaned. 
or  berhaps  one  should  say.  gave  them  §65.- 
OOO^OCO  for  the  building  of  their  new  home. 
So  ^e  now  occupy  the  unique  position  of  not 
only  being  destroyed  by  the  United  Nations, 
but  paying  them  for  the  privilege  of  destroy- 
ing ua.  In  other  words,  we  are  having  a 
roy^  set  of  horns  placed  upon  our  devoted 
tifirlH.  by  this  group. 

acx:xPTs  paasiDKNT's  chaixkngx 
"^le  Hotise  cut  the  seven  and  one-half 
billon  to  something  over  five  and  one-half 
blltons,  on  which  I  voted  "nay."  A  few 
dajts  later,  the  President  wrote  a  stern  let- 
ter to  Congress,  suggesting  that  If  any  of 
its  Member^  felt  that  way  abotrt  the  for- 
eign-aid bin.  they  should  Immediately  sub- 
mit a  bill  to  get  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  I  did,  8  hours  afterwards,  as  soon  as 
th«  bill  could  be  drawn. 

Ih  doing  so.  I  remembered  that  the 
fottnders  of  this  country  had  fought  the 
Revolutionary  War  on  the  principle  that 
th^fy  could  not.  and  would  not  submit  to 
tajgitlon  without  representation;  and  It 
seetned  to  me  this  was  Just  that  same  old 
prl^idple  wherein  we  had  merely  exchanged 
masters. 

TED  MATIOKS  CAW  8Zin>  TOtTB  SOM  TO  WAB 
The  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
dedlare  war  has  been  completely  transferred 
to  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  twth  In  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  those  comprised  In  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
Articlas  43  to  51,  inclusive,  leave  little  doubt 
ofTtba  fact  that  the  United  Nations  now 
ha4  the  power  to  order  us  Into  war  at  any 
time,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
W)|at  we  have  done  In  the  acceptance  of 
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the  United  NaUons  U  to  take  away  frtmi 
Congress  the  pcrmm  to  My  when,  where,  and 
with  whom,  we  may  engage  In  war.  In  the 
name  of  the  United  Nations,  we  may  bring 
freedom  to  a  foreign  nation:  but  we  shall 
have  lost  our  own.  Moreover,  our  soldiers 
are  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  soaring  vm- 
der  their  own  glorious  flag,  the  beatrtlful 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Th^y  must  serve  under 
the  hated  spider  web  banner  when  going 
Into  battle,  and  Its  aUen  folds  are  to  en- 
shroud their  coffin  should  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed  while  serving  under 
it.  They  must  wear  Its  emblem  on  their 
sleeves,  and  serve  under  Its  generals. 

Present  examples  of  these  facts  srs  ths 
police  action  in  Korea,  which  has  alrsarty  oast 
us  100.000  casualtlee;  and  the  continuing 
sending  of  our  troops  to  Europe,  to  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  at  peace:  and  which 
It  Is  now  decreed  to  continue  until  we  have 
a  total  of  4.00.000  men  serving  upon  for- 
Mgn  soil,  in  s  war  which  has  never  been 
awtersd  and  with  which  Cangreas  has  had 
nothing  to  do  except  appropriate  money  and 
charge  the  account  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

And  this  sending  of  otir  trtxaps  abroad  is 
plainly  Illegal,  for  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic 
Psct  (nonde  that  only  in  case  of  actual  war 
may  troops  l>e  called  upon  to  serve  under 
that  treaty;  and  there  has  heeu  no  aggres- 
sion demanding  It.  In  an  article  published 
In  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
recently,  bearing  the  heading  "United  Na- 
tions group  urges  call  on  force  such  as  Blsen- 
bower  commands"  It  w«it  on  to  saj:  'A 
special  United  Nations  group  recommraded 
today  that  m  case  of  future  aggnsonlon.  the 
United  Nations  should  call  on  regional  de- 
fense, such  as  the  army  of  Oeneral  Dwi|^t 
Elsenhower,  to  act  In  the  name  of  the  United 
Watlons." 

This  #ti8  one  of  the  main  points  In  a 
report  by  the  military  subcommittee  of  the 
General  Assembly's  CoUectlve  Measures  Com- 
mittee which  is  preparing  a  master  plan  to 
meet  future  emergencies.  The  subeoaimtt- 
tee  also  proposed  that  the  miUtary-coagaBSiid 
structure  be  revised  generally  to  give  both 
the  United  Nations  and  the  participating 
countries  a  bigger  voice  In  the  comlwt  oper- 
ationa 

nCTATIB    or    OH  IT  ID   NATIOWS   StTFKBSDB   STATS 
AKS   nOMMAL  LAWS 

3.  The  supersedence  of  the  dictates  at  the 
United  Nations  International  Court  over  our 
Federal  and  State  laws,  as  in  the  Tuiii  case 
In  Calif  omte, 

4  The  International  Labor  OrgaalMftton 
dictates  much  of  our  internal  labor  tagMa- 
tlon.  For  instance,  the  Wagner  I^bor  Rete- 
tlons  Act  was  written  by  this  body,  and 
sutmiltted  to  Congress  without  any  altera- 
tions. The  composition  of  this  body  at  that 
time  comprised  about  the  same  number  of 
Communists  or  Leftlsta  as  does  the  general 
complexion  of  the  United  Ratioas. 

5.  The  International  Child  Labor  and 
Child  Welfare  Committee,  the  International 
Health  Organisation,  imd  socialized  medi- 
cine are  sponsored,  and  frequently  dictated, 
by  these  eooimlttees  of  the  United  Nations. 
•ad  are  usually  introduced  into  Congnas 
teter  by  leftists. 

StTVWBKSI    Ilf    Otn    SCHOOLS    AWD    CHUSCMXS 

6.  The  educational  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  follows  the  gen- 
eral line  of  those  laid  down  by  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  Instance,  when  Congressman 
A.  L.  Mn^T  of  Nebraska  recently  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  textbooks  used  In  the  District  of 
Columbte  schools,  he  found  quite  a  propor- 
tion had  been  printer'  in  Russia,  containing 
clear  Communist  teactilngs.  and  even  includ- 
ing pictures  of  Marshal  Stalin.  A  number  of 
the  teachers  belong  to  subversive  organlia- 
tlons.  and  a  certain  number  of  them  were 
discharged.     Undoubtedly  large  numbers  of 


these  same  subversives  are  employed  in  the 
structure  of  o\u  high  schools,  onllajss.  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  recent  Paaadens  eass  wlU  potnt  the  fact 
that  the  situation  to  beonsoing  serious. 

7.  Religion  even  is  not  aanlipted,  though 
communism  Is  known  to  be  attaetotical  and 
opposed  to  all  religion  except  the  worship  of 
totalitarian  force.  One  of  the  high  oflksers 
of  a  national  religious  organisation  has  pub- 
licly sUted  that  "The  living  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  possible  except  in  a  Commu- 
nist state."  I  may  say  parantbetically,  that 
I  consider  this  the  greatest  example  of  fuzzy 
thinking  I  have  ever  obs«^ed.  Many  of  the 
high  ofBcials  of  this  church  organization  l)e- 
longed.  or  had  belonged,  to  from  3  to  41  sub- 
versive OKSUlBrtkXto. 

8.  The  BUmhi  Wghts  Convention  at  the 
United  Nations  takes  away  the  vested  r^t 
of  every  American  cIMsbb  to  acquire  proper- 
ty by  lawful  means  and  to  remain  secvire  In 
lU  ownership  under  American  law.  The 
recent  PuJU  case  In  California  has  proved  that 
this  right  is  now  no  longer  secure;  that  the 
rights  of  citizens.  States,  and  even  the  rights 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  contra- 
vened at  the  will  of  the  International  Court 
ot  the  United  Nations. 

GEHOCIDr   COMVSJf  IIOK  COMTBAVXIRS 
AMXaiCAM    LAWS 

9.  The  Genocide  Convention  dictates  that 
not  only  must  nations  abstain  from  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  other  peoptes.  as 
occurred  In  ixnne  of  the  countries  at  «u- 
rope  during  the  last  war.  and  since  the  last 
war  by  Buaste  in  the  Baltic  Prorlnees  and 
the  eastern  states  of  Europe,  but  that  also 
one  cannot  infUct  mental  barm  to  any  other 
person,  or  any  other  national  of  othw  coun- 
tries, or  even  hurt  his  feelings,  without  be- 
ing Uable  to  be  called  to  acccrant  before  the 
International  Court  of  the  United  Nations. 
wherein  he  would  be  denied  the  righte  which 
have  always  l)een  accorded  to  him  under 
American  law,  such  as  the  ri^t  of  trial  by 
a  Jury  of  hU  peers,  and  the  rif^t  to  be  tried 
in  the  court  nearest  to  him.  Under  this  con- 
vention, if  he  happened  to  call  Stalin  a  mur- 
derer, even  though  Stalin  might  secretly  feel 
complimented,  he  might  even  t)e  taken  to 
Russia  and  tried  under  Russian  law.  Thus 
the  Genocide  Convention  contravenes  the 
entire  framework  of  American  Jurisprudence. 

10.  They  have  their  own  postal  system,  a 
most  decided  advantage  to  the  ttm  exchange 
of  information  bitirssa  ttw  Ooaamunlsts 
within  onr  tx>rders.  and  tbose  te  octasr  coan- 
trles  bent  upon  our  destruction. 

11.  Thgy  have  diplomatic  Immunity  from 
arrest,  and  full  diplomatic  release  from  im- 
port or  export  duties.  Mo  American  legal 
process  can  attack  them. 

la.  Salaries  of  all  employees  are  exempt 
ttom  taxation  by  the  United  States.  This 
Immunity  from  taxation  is  not  enjoyed  by 
any  other  person  In  the  United  States,  not 
excepting  the   President. 

13.  The  seizure  of  nine  dttes  tn  southern 
California  by  Military  Reserve  unlu.  trained 
by  the  United  States  Army,  and  acting  und« 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  ImBkMltete  institution  of  martial  law, 
accompanied  with  the  declaration  that  all 
civil  functions  were  hereby  taken  over  by 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  NsMobib  un- 
til ftnoher  notice. 

The  ststement  was  made  that  this  action 
was  taken  for  practice:  and  that  It  was 
planned  to  seize  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
States  in  the  near  future. 

Mayors  were  displaced,  newspapers  taken 
over,  civil  and  crtmlnai  cotirts  closed,  all 
schools  closed,  and  all  the  populations  of 
these  cities  were  warned  to  look  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  occupying  force  for 
further  orders.  Apparently  the  enemy  is 
moving  faster  than  we  thought  to  our  at- 
tempted complete  subjugation. 

"Upon  what  meat  dota  this,  our  Caesar 
feed?" 


KT   riBST  SICKT  OF  OLD  GUOtCT 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Old  Glory.  Upon  leaving  England  with  my 
parents,  when  I  was  10  years  of  age.  we  had 
sailed  down  the  river  Mersey  from  Liverpool, 
and  wa»  in  the  Irish  Sea  There  sailed 
into  view  s  big  ship  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  Its  masthead.  lu  colors  were 
gloriously  beautiful  against  the  glow  of  the 
setting  sun.  I  asked  my  parents:  "What 
flag  U  that?-  They  sad :  "That  Is  the  flag  of 
America,  where  ire  are  going."  I  said:  "How 
beautiful  It  is."  LitUe  did  I  think  I  should 
be  here  much  Zater  In  life  seeking  to  defend 
Old  Glory  against  its  own  cltizerai. 

The  imperial  eagles  of  Rome,  the  Illy 
banner  cf  France,  the  composite  Saint 
George's  cross  of  Britain,  the  rattlesnake 
banner  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  all  have  a 
connotation  which  has  fired  the  Imagina- 
tion, and  provoked  the  patriotic  fervc»'  of  all 
who  have  looked  upon  these  symbols  as  the 
outward  manifestation  of  an  Inward  and 
spiritual  faith. 

Fellow  countrymen,  this  should  not  be  my 
jo  at  all.  I  am  an  Englishman,  but  many  of 
you  present  tonight  were  born  in  this  coun- 
try. You.  like  Paul  of  Tarsus.  In  Blbllcil 
days,  could  stand  before  Lysias,  the  Roman 
captain,  who  had  Just  told  Paul  that  he  had 
purchased  Roman  citizenship  with  a  great 
price,  and  could'  answer  with  Paul:  "But  I 
am  American  born." 

TO  SB  AX   AMEXICAN    IS    GKEATCB    THAN    TO    BS  S 
KING 

Too  were  bom  to  the  purple;  bom  into  a 
glcnlotis  heritage  where  every  man  Is  a  king 
by  divms  right.  All  the  enginery  of  our 
free  institutions  were  yours  for  the  asking. 
You  were  privileged  to  enjoy  by  birth  the 
prtceleas  boon  of  bard  won  freedoms,  se- 
cured for  you  through  the  blood  and  strlT- 
inp  at  your  liberty  loving  forefatners.  The 
freedoms  you  enjoy  so  thoughtlessly  were  won 
for  you  on  hundreds  of  battlefields. 

The  sighs  of  dying  soldiers,  the  wounded 
on  the  pain-racked  beds  of  countless  hos- 
pitals, the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  a  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  the  forensic  ablllttas  at 
a  ^hn  Marshall  and  a  De  niel  Webster,  azid 
the  ml^ty  works  of  numerous  other  wise 
and  patriotic  giants  wrought  the  privileges 
which  have  been  yours  to  enjoy,  and  I  might 
here  add.  to  defend. 

TBX    STABS    AND    SlSlPEa    rOSXYSE 


at  ours.  aiKl  I  refer  only  to  the 
Banner,    is    sc»nething    oaore 
than  merely  a  piece  of  colored  bunting.    It 
stands  tor  the  bravery  of  the  colonial  sol- 
diers fighting  the  French  and  Indian  wars; 
for  the  drums  and  fifes  of  the  Revolutionary 
War:  for  the  hungry  and  frozen  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge:  for  the  peace  at  Yorktown;  for 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,   the   nur^ng 
ring  for  that  most  glorious  of  all  state  docu- 
ments, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It   is  the  glorious  fight  of   the  good  ship 
Coiuttfution.  the  sturdy  defense  of  Andrew 
Jm^kaon  at  New  Orleans;  the  matchless  sea- 
manship   and    naval    skill    of    E)ecatur    st 
Tripoli:  Jefferson,  and  the  acquirement  of  a 
western  empire  In  the  Louisiana  Purchase; 
the    glorious    epl"    of    the    western    trappers 
and  vcyageurs;  the  spiritual  gallantry  c*  the 
Jesuit    "black  rcbes"   winning  tha   asalsiu 
Indians  for  Christ;    the  McH-mon  teek;   tbe 
Alamo,  with  its  glorious  defense;  the  build- 
ing  of  the   transcontinental  railroads;    the 
Civil   War.  with   its   almost   healed  wounds; 
the   death   of   the    great    and   good   Lincoln; 
our  great  Industrial  progress:  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars;  and  the  present  Korean 
episode;  all  are  In  that  beautiful  flag. 

Our  national  fortunes  are  not  ensouled 
In  the  United  Nations  flag.  We  cannot 
hitch  our  wagon  to  that  star.  Its  motive 
power  Is  too  erratic,  and  lU  ortrtt  to  fll-de- 
termlned  by  treacherous  and  Ignorant  cap- 
talus  Straigh".  ahead  under  the  glorious 
banner  which  has  won  our  hearts,  and  U 
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OMMibl*  of  •aettSns  our  lOTe  and  devotion. 
t»  our  only  uit  ooutm.     Tbere  U  no  other 
■rfUeamum  for  America.    We  cannot  become 
tntlUn  to  our   forefathers,   and  cart   their 
ImJ-^ion  freedoms,  and  our  glorious  herlt- 
•f*  into  their   teeth      II   we  do,  then  they 
IMT*  wrought,  won.  and  died  in  rain.     Ood 
gn&t    thAt    "«    n^*y    survive    as    a    United 
SUtw.    worthy   of   such    begmnliigs.    deter- 
mined  to  carry   the   torch  of   freedom   they 
tmrt  handed  to  u*,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
glortou.s  race      We  are  on  the  march  to  the 
completkn  of   our  marTeioua  destiny,   and 
m  that  march,  we   must  continue  to  have 
our  ere«  fixed  upon  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be- 
fo*e  iis  to   hearten  lis   with   the  memory  of 
what  It  represents  in  the  building  of  America. 
We  cannot   march  under  a  hybrid  flag  eUe 
our  hearu  shaU  have  no  song. 


allow  mo  to  alaxwhter  becauae  I  hare  never 
s^iufChtered  for  resale. 

J\ist  returned  from  an  eastern  trip  through 
New  lark  State  and  Pennaylvanla,  and  I 
found  locker  plants  there  bad  plenty  of 
beef,  no  shorcaee  whatever  Yoxir  statement 
in  the  Reftlster  seems  to  prove  Itaell  In  my 
experience. 

The  (Xnce  of  Price  StabUlatlon  xuM  the 
slo^n  "Fair  DtstrlbuUon  of  LtVMtock  and 
Meat  "  What  Is  fair  about  this  ktod  of  a 
situation  Never  during  aU  of  WcffJd  War  II 
did  we  want  for  beef  like  we  do  right  now. 

Mr  Jknsin.  I  appreciate  your  statement 
and  your  stand  agalnat  thla  very  Inequitable 
situation 

Very  truly, 

L.  W.  SCHAUXB. 

Otcner-Operetor. 


If  Ym  Oat  KiU  It,  Ym  Can't 
Eat  it 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lows 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker,  Mr  L. 
W  Schaller  explains  in  his  letter  to  me 
m  a  few  word?  how  OPS  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  kept  him  from  buying  beef, 
hence  he  cannot  furnish  beef. 

Everybody,  even  Mike  DiSalle  and 
Harry  Truman,  should  tnow  that  you 
first  must  butcher  a  beef  before  you  can 
eat  it.  Yet  OPS  wants  the  Congress  to 
reimpose  slaughtering  quotas  Even  a 
dumbhead  should  know  slaughtering 
quotas  mean  three  things:  Less  beef- 
steak at  the  counter,  black  marketing, 
and  higher  steak  prices. 

This  kind  of  silly  OPS  business  proves 
but  one  thing,  which  is  that  Mr.  Truman 
is  determined  to  bring  about  a  condition 
which  will  reduce  production,  force 
prices  up,  and  hence  perpetuate  the 
emergency  of  keeping  a  horde  of  big  and 
little  Federal  czars  on  the  necks  of  hon- 
est businessmen 

Congress  should  not  only  refuse  to  re- 
impose  slaughtering  quotas,  it  should 
throw  OPS  out  the  window,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  There  is  but  one  way  to 
keep  prices  down.  Let  the  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  America  operate  full 
speed  ahead. 

CimAt  Palls  BiraioDiATra  Locxns, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Septembrr  17.  1951. 

Mr   But  F.  JiKMCN. 

United  States  Rfjreaentativt  in  Congresi. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  JxatxM :  I  Jmt  read  today  in  the 
Des  Molnea  Register  an  article  written  by 
Clark  MoJlenhoff  under  date  of  September 
14,  1851.  quoting  you  as  saying.  "Beef  slaugh- 
tering quotas  have  resulted  In  a  discrimina- 
tion against  midwestern  packers  " 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  this  state- 
ment. For  16  years  I  have  operated  a  locker 
plant  In  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa.  Durii^  these 
years  I  have  cever  klaughtered  a  single  heel 
for  resale  Aiways  purchased  my  beef  from 
tbe  packers.  Today  I  cannoi  buy  one  tingle 
quarter  cf  beef  from  a  single  packer  in  this 
tafrltory  One  thousand  and  forty  of  my 
locker  customers  have  depended  upon  me 
for  th«lr  beef  I  cannct  furnish  beef  be- 
cauM  I  cttnr...;  buy  It.  and  OPS  rules  dc  not 


Ti^re  U  a  eolosaus  In  this  country  which, 
when  It  operates  smoothly.  efflclenUy  and 
speMtUy.  U  the  most  powerful  human  force 
In  tMs  world. 

Mm  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtee. 

•<£^when  that  coloesus  becomee  lacy,  dila- 
tory/unwieldy  and  generally  slow -moving 
and  $nelBclent,  it  becomes  a  menace  to  the 
people  It  Is  pledged  to  serve. 

nM^nt  revelations  as  to  some  of  the 
"goCMs-on"  within  the  "higher  circles"  have 
notteen  calculated  to  enhance  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
tbd^  Government. 

Ee<)re8entatjve  KKATDfo  Is  to  be  commended 
for  Bis  forthrlghtness.  If  be  is  In  error,  be 
wUl  be  the  first  to  admit  It. 

Ai|d  If  he  is  right,  his  declamation  should 
hava  the  effect  of  improving  a  situation  that 
badl '  needs  improving. 


At  to  Scrap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  mew  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1951 
Mr.  KEATING      Mr.   Si>eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an   editorial    from  the    Olean   (N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald.    The  editorial  follows.: 

As  TO  SOLAT 

In  recent  weeks,  this  newspaper  bas  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  defense-pro- 
duction program  is  using  up  such  vast  quan- 
tities of  steel  that  the  nation's  ready-at-hand 
stocks  of  scrap  are  Jiist  about  reaching  the 
vanishing  point. 

Various  activities  now  are  being  outlined 
with  a  view  to  remedying  the  situation;  but 
It  would  seem  that  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  is  being  wasted  conferring  over  the  sit- 
uation. 

In  the  meantime,  what  a  western  New  York 
Congressman  has  had  to  say  on  the  matter 
is  worthy  of  attention,  both  c^clal  and  pub- 
lic 

Representative  KSNicrrn  B.  ICiatiiio,  of 
Rochester,  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  week  and  accusing 
Government  agen-les  of  being  the  chief  lag- 
gards In  the  campaign  to  collect  scrap  steel 
for  use  in  defense  industries. 

Mines,  ralloads.  Junk  yards,  and  even  farm 
yards.  Mr.  Kkatuvc  pointed  out.  now  are  being 
combed  for  scrap. 

But  untU  the  Government  "takes  Its  own 
dire  warnings  and  directives  to  heart,"  he 
said,  and  exerte  some  earnest  effort  Itself, 
one  cannoi  help  feeling  that  the  wrong  peo- 
ple are  being  alerted. " 

The  Rochester  soion  specifVcaUy  castigated 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  laxity  tn  tbe 
matter. 

The  urgent  warnings  and  pleas  of  Defense 
MoDlllzer  Charles  E.  Wilson  to  "get  the  scrap 
out,"  he  said,  will  be  received  with  greater 
enthusiasm  when  all  Government  depart- 
menu  •including  especially  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  not  just  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization''  take  the  scrap  steel  sbortage 
seriously  and  "review  their  own  potential 
sources  of  scrap." 

Then  the  Congressman  became  even  more 
specific. 

"We  have  all  seen  abandoned  Government 
material  in  various  supply  dumps  tiiroughout 
the  country,"  he  said. 

"Reports  of  tons  of  such  scrap  In  Navy 
yards.  Army  depots,  and  Government  agen- 
cies not  only  are  rife  In  the  Industry,  but  are 
the  constant  source  of  legitimate  gripes  tn 
coLgressioual  mall  from  taxpayers  far  axid 
wide" 


Attack  M  the  FBI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MiaSISBIFPl 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       Monday.  October  15,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Spe|aiter.  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clu^the  following  article  from  the  New 
Yoifk  Herald  Trlbtme: 

TH<  BXD  UNDDicaotJND — Pabtt  Banking  on 

StJCcxsB  OF  Law  Gtnu>  Dam  on  FBI 

(By  Ogden  R.  Reld) 

Cbmmunlst  Party  functionaries  have  "lota 
of  hope"  that  the  3-day  annual  convention — 
ending  today— of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
In  Chicago's  Congress  Hotel  will  be  a  com- 
plete sue  cues. 

liheae  functionaries  have  expressed  satis- 
facilon  over  the  convention's  agenda,  which 
llsta  as  a  must  the  launching  of  a  national 
c«]$palgn  against  the  FBI.  A  guild  resolu- 
tioB.  drafted  on  Thursday,  said:  "The  FBI 
activities  continue  to  Invade  elemental 
rights  of  privacy,  to  Infringe  on  constitu- 
tionality •  •  •  and  to  intimidate  and 
repress  free  speech  and  association  •  •  • . 
The  liberties  of  the  American  people  are  not 
safe  as  long  as  the  FBI  continues  on  Its 
preeent  path." 

Prof.  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  of  the  Yale  TJni- 
verfctty  Law  School,  who  has  been  associated 
wtjfc  the  guild  since  its  IncepUon  In  1937 
an4  who  is  ctirrently  Its  president.  Is  %x- 
pedted  by  the  Communist  Party  to  run  for 
reelection  If  his  duties  defending  16  of  the 
21  Communists  Indicted  on  June  30  (In  pre- 
trial motions)    do  not  Interfere. 

The  party  may  be  disappointed,  however, 
as  profeeaor  Emerson,  in  an  Interview  In  the 
OojlgreBS  Hotel  on  Thursday,  said:  "I  Indl- 
^Xd  I  would  only  hold  the  Job  (the  preel- 
deacy)  for  1  year.  I  feel  it  should  dMuaca 
hands  at  that  time.  I  am  planning  to  writ* 
a  book  In  the  field  of  poUtlcal  and  clvU 
rights — a  legal  textbook." 

X  House  Committee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tmtles  report  of  September  21,  1950.  said: 

••The  National  Lawyers  Guild  Is  the  fore- 
most legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party, 
Its  front  organizations,  and  controlled 
unions.  Since  Its  Inception  It  has  never 
(ailed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof.  Including  known  espionage  agenta. 
It  hss  consistently  fought  against  National, 
at^te.  and  local  legislation  aimed  at  curbing 
tak  Communist  conspiracy.  It  has  been 
m^  articulate  in  Its  attacks  upon  all  agen- 
da of  the  Government  seeking  to  expoee  or 
prtsecute   the   subversive    activities   of  the 
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Communist  network.  Including  NatlonaL 
State,  and  local  Investigative  committees, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  FBI.  and  law- 
enforcement  agencies  generally.  •  •  • 
The  National  Lawyers  Guild  has  constituted 
Itself  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  hostile 
to  the  Interests  of  the  CTnited  States.  It  has 
gone  far  afield  to  oppose  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  United  States,  in  line  with  the  current 
line  of  the  Soviet  Union." 


Wbj  m  God's  Name? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  BOt78Z  OP  RKPRESENTA'llVKS 
Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  IDallas  Morning  News  on 
Simday.  October  7.  1951: 

Wht  Of  Goo's  Name? 

Three  minutes  of  yotir  time,  please — 3  min- 
utes away  from  the  world  series,  football 
scores,  the  comics. 

A  man  In  Korea  who  loves  his  baseball, 
football,  and  L'U  Abner  paid  a  high  price  few 
these  3  minutes. 

He  lost  a  leg  In  a  see-saw  game  of  death 
otx  a  Korean  hlU.  He  questions  not  the  loss 
at  a  leg.  the  shattering  of  the  other.  He  u 
a  ac^dier. 

The  question  on  his  boyish  lips  Is  bigger 
than  personal  tragedy. 

Lieutenant  X.  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
DaUas.  United  States  of  America,  wrote  a 
couple  of  letters  home  In  the  last  2  weeks. 
1^  his  Mom  went  the  first.  To  an  uncle,  the 
second. 

They  are  recommended  reading.  The 
words  of  this  2e-year-cld  leatherneck  wlU 
bum  Into  your  soul: 

"Dbasbst  Mom:  My  platoon  was  called  on 
today  to  clear  an  assembly  area  and  a  traU 
of  enemy  mines.  We  did  this  without  mis- 
hap and  then  went  back  down  the  hill  and 
led  the  infantry  boys  up. 

"We  watched  the  battalion  as  It  labori- 
ously moved  up  the  long,  steep  climb.  They 
'carry  all  their  possessions  on  their  backs — 
rations,  anuntinition.  and  weapons.  It  is  a 
terrible  load,  but  there  Is  no  other  way. 

"Soon  they  jumped  off  In  attack.  The 
colonel  hit  a  mine  up  the  hill.  He  was  badly 
injured  and  had  to  be  flown  out  by  hell- 
copter. 

"It  Is  a  mighty  rough  go  for  the  Infantry- 
men. The  casualties  are  high.  The  North 
Koreans  dig  into  the  mountains  and  stay 
until  someone  kills  them.  But  they  take  a 
terrible  toll  before  they  die. 

"The  boys  who  go  in  after  them  have  aU 
the  courage  in  the  world.  Their  superhuman 
efforts  can  never  be  fully  appreciated. 
Climbing  the  hill  is  hard  enough  without 
having  to  pack  60  to  100  pounds  and  ^en 
fll^t  for  their  Uves. 

"The  nights  are  cold  and  damp,  and  the 
da3rs  are  hot.  They  are  never  warm  enoitgh 
at  night  or  cool  enough  during  the  day.  The 
world  owes  each  and  every  one  of  them  a 
debt  that  cannot  be  repaid. 

"I'm  telling  you  tills.  Mom.  In  hopes  tlukt 
more  people  can  learn  just  what  hardships 
tbese  boys  are  going  through.  Maybe  more 
people  will  demand  that  this  war  be  given 
all-out  support. 

"Why  in  God's  name  do  we  let  them  say 
this  Is  a  police  action  that  choiUd  be  fought 
OD  a  limited  basis? 


"■very  STailable  meens  should  be  brovight 
to  bear  to  brtng  this  conflict  to  the  speedtost ' 
conclusion  possible — including  the  atom 
bomb,  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  the  Jape, 
and  whatever  else  ve  could  use  that  we  are 
not  n:>w  employing. 

"I  know  that  tlkcre  are  many  problems 
confronting  our  Government  with  respect 
to  utilizing  otir  various  potentialities.  But 
I  feel  that  If  more  people  could  become 
conscious  of  the  suffering  and  the  hardships 
that  lnfantryn>en  are  enduring,  pressure 
eould  be  brought  to  bear  and  at  least  an 
objective  conclusiOD  could  be  our  goal. 

"We  hare  many  things  to  be  thankfxil  for. 
mainly  that  I  am  In  the  engineers  and  not 
in  the  Infantry  Some  good  is  bound  to 
come  from  this  experience." 

Three  days  and  a  helllah  experience  later. 
another  letter  arrived  in  Dallas.  It  was 
addreased  to  an  uncle: 

"1  have  decided  to  write  you  concerning 
my  misfortune.  Tben.  will  you  go  over  and 
talk   to   mom? 

"Two  days  ago  I  stepped  on  a  Russian  shoe 
mine.  It  was  3  45  p.  m.  I  had  taken  my 
platoon  out  to  clear  a  mine  trail.  We  had 
removed  some  50  mines.  I  was  off  the  trail, 
examining  ground  for  a  road.  It  Is  Im- 
poaaiWe  to  And  all  the  mines  In  the  high 


"I  stepped  on  a  crude  wooden  box  mine 
that  contained  one-fourth  to  one-half  pound 
of  nilMlan  TNT.  It  immediately  blew  my 
left  foot  off  jxist  above  the  ankle.  It  broke 
my  right  leg. 

"One  of  my  boys  came  up  to  get  me.  He 
stepped  on  one  in  the  grass  and  received 
approximately  the  same  injuries.  I  directed 
my  men  to  carefully  clear  a  path  to  us  and 
to  call  for  a  helicopter  We  were  taken  by 
jeep  to  a  landing  held  and  flown  several 
miles  by  'copter. 

"I  was  given  the  proper  treatment  and 
sedatives  and  was  operated  on  about  8  p.  m. 
When  I  awoke  I  felt  no  pain  and  looked  down 
to  see  a  cast  on  my  right  leg.  My  left  one 
was  bandaged  and  cut  off  below  the  calf. 

I  am  now  In  a  big  Army  hospital.  It  Is 
fine,  with  all  the  comforu  of  a  ststeside 
hospital.  I  was  put  in  s  ward  with  U.  N. 
forces— French.  Dutch.  South  Koreans,  and 
colored  boys.  We  receive  excellent  atten- 
tion and  It  Is  a  real  eye-opener  to  observe 
the  close  feeling  between  these  wounded  of 
various  countries. 

I  have  no  qualms  about  my  disability.  It 
could  have  been  so  much  worse.  Since  I 
still  have  the  majority  of  my  leg  below  the 
knee  It  will  be  quite  simple  to  wear  an  ar- 
tificial foot. 

"Soon  they  will  fly  me  back  home.  1  vlU 
miss  the  cold  winter,  I  wUl  be  home  7  or  8 
months  sooner  and  I  am  no  longer  eiqxwed 
to  worse  fates.  Infantrymen  here  with  me 
with  shrapnel  and  bullet  wounds,  s\ifler  a 
great  deal  more  •  •  •  piease  don't  spend 
your  time  worrying  alxiut  me.  Direct  your 
prayers  for  thoee  who  still  face  the  hardships 
and  danger  of  Korea. 

"And  it  looks  as  If  I'll  get  to  see  some 
football  games  after  ail." 

Almost  forgotten  the  war  in  Korea!  Men 
stUl  die  and  are  maimed — every  day  on  every 
hill. 


Neckyoke  Jones  Sajs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.    HARRISON    of   Wyoming.    Mr. 
;er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  would  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing "Neckyoke  Jones  Says"  column 
from  the  Shendan  Press.  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
under  date  of  October  6 : 

"I  seen  by  the  paper."  I  whortes  to  Grease- 
wood,  "that  Harry  Truman  is  mad  at  the 
newspapers  an'  magaaeens.  becauser  he  sex 
they  are  tellln'  all  of  our  seckrlu  to  the 
enemy."  "Yep."  he  refrigerates,  "it's  down- 
right terrlbul.  The  newspapers  has  been 
teiUn'  all  of  the  folks  about  what  s  goln  on 
with  the  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal,  bad  deal  an' 
sundry— which  is  sure  bad  oarppalgn  am- 
mynltion.  It  has  alius  been  said  that  a  l»U 
kin  be  a  pain  in  the  neck — an'  wlthouten 
tryin'  to  be  funny  It  looks  like  iffen  you  speU 
It  dtSerunt — me  beln'  an  expert  on  speilln' — 
a  Boyle  kin  also  be  a  pain  in  the  neck.  Not 
to  be  prejidiced— probibly  folks  would  Jest 
as  soon  aee  this  here  Boyle  an  ol"  Gabrilson 
both  go  back  to  wherever  they  come  from  an' 
try  to  make  a  livln'  by  beln'  lawyers — tbe 
same  as  other  lawyers.  It  alnt  fair  not  to  let 
some  others  set  in  an'  make  a  111'  easy  money. 
Of  course,  when  you  git  right  down  to  cases, 
what  theee  fellers  has  been  doln'  ain't  very 
Important  as  they  kin  git  the  bartender's 
boost  Iffen  the  people  wants  to  give  it  to 
'em — but  what  is  Lmpbrtant  is  the  publlck 
don't  seem  to  give  a  whoop  or  a  hoUer  how 
rotten  things  are.  I'm  still  thinkin'  about 
that  or  boy  Btau.  In  the  Good  Book  (with 
which  I  ain't  too  familiar)  who  sold  his 
birthright  fer  a  bowl  of  dog  soup  "  Grease- 
wood  gits  Scrlpturel  at  times.  Hopln'  you 
are  the  same.  I  fun 
Yure  tren. 

Nix:rTOB:s  JoNxa. 


Tboofht  CoBtrol 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  nooNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday,  October  15,  1951 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Jackson  (111.)  Daily 
Journal  of  October  10  1951: 
Thought  Contxcl 

Freedom-loving  Americans  should  support 
the  protests  of  editors  of  leading  newspspers, 
as  well  as  of  many  Congressmen,  against  the 
growing  tendency  In  Washington  to  with- 
hold the  news  or  revise  it  to  suit  bureau- 
cratic ends.  In  a  republic  there  must  be 
accurate  reporting  of  events  so  that  the  elec- 
torate will  be  Informed. 

The  more  nearly  -Jils  ideal  is  approached, 
the  better  th«!  Government.  There  is  much 
to  be  disturbed  about.  The  history  of  the 
past  decade  has  been  doctored  by  the  with- 
holding of  relevant  facts  and  official  re- 
vision of  vital  Information  The  executive 
department  has  blocked  attempts  by  Con- 
gress to  obtam  documents  and  facts  from 
bureaus  of  the  Government. 

Emboldened  by  these  successes,  the  exec- 
utive department  now  is  sporisoring  the  mis- 
chievotu  poUcy  that  no  information  shaU 
be  given  out  that  is  derogatory  to  any  cf  the 
departments. 

Unless  challengers  of  this  trend  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  this  can  go  on  until 
America  becomes  the  victim  of  complete 
thought  control  regarding  governmental  af- 
fairs. 
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A63&I  APPENDIX 

H«w  To  Walk  ia  GoTeraiBciit  BaUdiogt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

,jr  MTSsiss  pn 
IN  THE  HOUS«  OF  REPRESENT  Art  V  «i 

Jfoiutoy.  October  iS.  J95I 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Mlimfawippl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  complexittes  of  adminis- 
tering our  thousands  of  Oovernmeai 
buildings  and  millions  of  GovernmenI 
employees  are  greai  and  deserve  the 
sympathy  of  the  ConKress.  but  some  of 
our  administratoi?  sometimes  let  the 
problem  ko  to  their  heads.  As  an  ex- 
ample. I  submit  the  foUowoig.  under 
unanimous  consent: 

I  From  Oeneml  Servtce*  AdmlnlstratJon. 
Pablic  BuUdlii«a  eorvtcr.  Bulktlngs  M&n- 
^ement  Dtnrtan.  nelon  UI] 

Mat  23    1951. 
Tc:  dil^  clerks,  »dmlnl»tr«tlve  officers.  aE 

Chief,   ImlWlng"   tnana^fetnent    dtvl- 

Sub}ect:  Study  of  axuafe  practices  In  corrl- 
dora  having  wased  Boors. 
Our  mittj  and  &«  prevention  section  has 
received  several  reports  of  accidental  lalit 
wltHm  tjutldlni?s  under  oxa  J\irlsdlcUon. 
Many  of  these  accidents  are  reported  to  have 
been  cauaed  by  waxed  floors.  An  JnTestiga- 
tlon  of  each  of  these  IncldenU  Indicates  that 
the  cause,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
vaa  not  the  sllpperJnew  factor,  but  caretoaa- 
ntrr  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person. 

It  U  virtuallj  Impossible  to  properly  maln- 
um  some  types  of  Coors  within  our  buildings 
without  waxing.  This  most  be  dene  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  jwoper  maintenance,  but 
also  for  cleanliness  and  anpearance.  Our 
Baglneertng  and  RetearcJi  Cflice  Ls  ccnstantl'/ 
tMtlng  waxed  fJoors  wttto  a  Stgler  pendulum 
Impact  type  sUpj^rlness  tester,  developed  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  SUndards.  to  insure 
their  safety.  This  testing  pro^^ram  deter- 
mines the  coefficient  of  friction  which  Is  an 
index  of  relative  sllpperlness.  Our  tesU  on 
recenUy  waxed  fioors  wllii  this  eqtxlpmmit 
show  satlslac'ory  antlsUp  properties  and  to 
not  Indlrate  a  high  slipping  hazard  to  exlft. 
We  believe  that  many  of  the  accident."! 
blamed  on  waxed  floors  are  avoidable  and 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  can  be  ellmm.%ted 
by  employees  exercising  greater  caution  while 
going  about  their  daily  duties.  Accident  sta- 
tistics indicate  tJiat  about  85  percent  of  our 
accidents  nrc  the  result  of  unsafe  acts.  We 
would  appreciate  your  asalstance  by  the 
Issuance  of  a  brief  Instnictlve  memorandum 
to  your  employees  to  help  them  In  the  pre- 
venUon  of  this  typ«  of  accident  Listed  for 
your  convenience  are  a  number  of  suggested 
causes  and  remedies  for  thU  type  of  acci- 
dent: 
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Walk,  don't  run. 

Face  in  the  direction  you  are  walking". 

Be  extra  cautious  on  waxed  floors. 

Don't  read  while  walking. 

Keep  to  the  right  of  the  center  In  corrl- 


pants  that  they  have  some  responsibility  in 
the  entire  fsngnm  of  accident  prevention. 
Tom  coopwatkm  wlU  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated. V 

f^  W.  H.  Saalfbld 


1. 

a 

3. 
^4 

5 
dors. 

6.  Keep  far  to  the  right  in  turning  corners. 
«wpecially  blind  oornera. 

7.  Enter  ajrridors  from  offices,  stairways, 
and  elevators  with  caution. 

8.  Don't  crowd  or  ptish. 

9.  Atom  horseplay 

10.  Wear  a  practical -type  work  shoe. 

We  f««i  sure  tliat  a  brief  educational  pro- 
grmiB  of  this  nature  will  do  much  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  accidental  falls  now  being  re- 
potteid.  The  basic  objective  to  be  gained 
la  a  a»eniai  awareceas  ou  ihit  part  of  uur  occu- 


Chicago  TnternationaJ  Tride  Fair 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

Or    II-LirtOIS 

IN  THE  HOtJSK  OP  RKPRESDrTATlVES 

Monday.  October  IS,  1951 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reco«d  on  House  Joint 
ResoluUon  331.  that  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
the  Chicago  International  Trade  Pair,  to 
be  held  ui  Chicago,  111..  March  22  to  April 
6,  1952.  which  passed  this  body  on  Octo- 
ber 11.  1951. 

As  a  Chicagoan.  it  gives  me  much  pride 
in  the  initiative  Chicago  is  taking  again 
in  continuing  the  exhibitions  of  manu- 
factured goods  of  America  and  many 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  every  worthy  effort  and 
every  possible  encouragement  should  be 
applied  for  such  a  program  so  as  to  bring 
about  better  understanding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  marketing  the  manufac- 
tured £?oods  that  will  aid  directly  in  the 
promotion  of  world  peace. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  was 
happy  to  lend  my  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  Dean  of  the  House. 
Mr.  SAa^TH.  which  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
the  First  United  States  International 
Trade  Pair  at  Chicago.  An  identical  bill. 
House  Joint  ResoluUon  331.  passed  this 
body  enthusiastically  on  October  11. 
1951,  authorizing  a  Second  International 
Trade  Fair  at  Chicago,  from  March  22 
to  April  6.  1952. 

The  splendid  accomplishments  of  that 
first  fair  in  quickening  the  economic  life 
of  Chicago,  the  Midwest  and  the  United 
States  have  led  the  same  civic-minded 
leaders  of  Chicago  to  plan  this  second 
fair  next  year. 

Pairs  of  the  proportions  of  those  that 
Chicago  holds  are  not  casual  or  spon- 
taneous. They  represent  endless  weeks 
and  months  of  careful  planning  and  wise 
manasjement  They  demand  a  type  ol 
civic  support  that  is  so  uniquely  charac- 
teristic of  American  communities.  If  I 
were  to  read  the  roster  of  those  citizens 
of  Chicago  who  were  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  first  fair,  it  would  be  a 
Who's  Who  of  Chieaco.  Ttoe  same  is 
true  of  the  fair  planned  for  next  year. 
We  citizens  of  the  Midwest  owe  them  a 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  for  what 
they  are  doing  to  spur  the  econooiic  life 
of  our  area.    My  hat  is  off  to  them. 

We  are  a  nation  of  traders — among 
otirselves  and  with  other  people.  Our 
whole  history  is  one  of  expansion  of 
trade  and  of  tho  opportunitie.s  to  develop 
trade.    Anything  that  contributes  to  the 


CTiltrgement  of  trade  Is  a  step  for  the 
advimcement  of  our  national  welfare, 
Mi^of  our  postwar  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  restoration  of  world  trade. 
Marshall  plan  was  dedicated  to  that 
Me.  And  the  degree  to  which  Eu- 
bas  recovered  can  be  mf  asured  in 
irge  degree  by  the  trade  recoveiT  she 
made. 
_,„ul  G.  Hoffman,  former  EGA  Admin- 
istiiator  and  a  Chicago  boy.  made  this  apt 
observation  not  so  long  ago: 

■Vfe  believe  such  an  exhibition,  in  which 
proiucts  of  both  continents  would  be  on  dis- 
pla  .  woaM  prove  of  great  value  to  Western 
Bui  ope  and  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
glv(  I  manufacturers  on  both  sklca  of  the 
Atllntic  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their 
products,  make  sales  contacts  and  develop 
new  methods  of  marketing  and  distribution. 

The  first  Chicago  Pair  resulted  in  the 
Introduction  of  hundreds  of  new  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States.  Within  the 
coiiflnes  of  the  fair  agricultural,  con- 
sumer and  Industrial  products  from 
mtny  comers  of  the  world  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Foreign  exhibitors  gained 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  American 
market,  its  demands  and  its  tastes,  and 
thp  method  of  American  distribution. 
T!Us  win  be  a  valuable  asset  for  foreign- 
ers who  seek  to  enlarge  their  Am^ican 
outlets. 

Finally,  there  is  one  valuable  contri- 
bution that  fairs  such  as  that  in  Chicago 
have  made — they  create  a  bond  of  good 
wia  and  understanding  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  material  terms.  I  think 
that  next  year's  fair  is  one  of  the  most 
constructive  steps  being  taken  in  these 
days  of  world  tension.  Its  motto  speaks 
its  purpose— "World  trade  promotes 
world  peace." 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  come  to 
Chicago  during  fair  time  and  see  what 
otie  American  city  Is  doing  to  promote 
world  peace  and  world  betterment. 


Slogan  for  Bob  Taft:   A  Cleaa  Deal  ■ 
Washingtom 


iaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORCE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOD8E  OP  BBPEUBBNTATIVEa 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
pinion  to  the  contrary,  not  all  public 
qfDcials  are  crooks,  and  by  the  same 
tpken.  not  all  cnxJts  are  public  ofUci^ 
A  cursory  reading  of  the  day's  newa| 
aDBetimes  creates  this  highly  erroneous 
aotion.  and  it  is  about  time  that  we  be-' 
^tn  to  do  something  to  correct  it.  As 
itters  now  stand,  many  people  whd 
lould  be  attracted  to  political  life  be-* 
luse  they  think  soundly,  reason  accu4 
jtely.  and  have  a  storehouse  of  ideals 
?hich  they  desire  to  put  into  practice, 
deterred  from  entering  the  political 
$re33a  because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
laned  with  the  stigma  of  infamy. 
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The  serious  weakening  of  morahty  and 
ethical  standards  in  public  life  must 
cause  concern  to  all  Americans.  Integ- 
rity and  leadership  on  high  principles  are 
the  foundation  on  which  all  public  re- 
sponsibility must  rest.  Nothing  that  is 
morally  wrong  can  ever  be  poUtically 
right. 

What  has  been  happening  in  Wash- 
ington is  made  to  order  for  Sena- 
tor ROBKBT  A.  Tatt,  of  Ohio.  The  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  have  begun  to  look 
more  and  more  like  a  '"Ehrty  Deal"  as 
the  internal  machinations  of  bigwigs  in- 
side the  Democratic  Party  have  l)e€n  ex- 
posed to  public  scrutiny  Washington 
today  needs  a  "Clean  Deal. "  No  man  in 
the  national  spotlight  is  better  qualified 
to  lead  this  effort  than  Bob  Taft. 


How  a  Con^essman  Should  Represent 
His  CoDstihieBts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

Of  no-iNoxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  was  privileged  to  address  the  radio 
audience  of  radio  station  WON  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  subject  of  how  a  Congress- 
man should  represent  his  constituents. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

In  dlscuaalng  pmlitlcs  with  some  of  my 
friends  In  the  Eleventh  Congreaslooal  Dis- 
trict, the  question  frequently  ulaes  as  to 
how  a  Congressman  should  represent  his 
consttttients.  I  felt  my  political  philosophy 
on  this  subject  would  be  of  interest  to  every 
Chicagoan  and  I  would  like  to  present  my 
Tlews  to  you. 

In  the  Federalist  pcpers,  written  with  a 
▼lew  toward  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  American  ptopl*.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  James 
Otti  the  idea  that  the  sense  or  wfll  of  ttn 
lunlty  will  prevail  in  oar  rvpubtican 
titntlonal    type    of    government.     They 


"As  the  cool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  otight  in  aU  govemmento.  and 
actually  will,  in  all  free  govemmenta,  ulti- 
mately prevail  over  the  views  of  the  rulers; 
so  there  are  p>artlcular  moments  in  public 
affairs  when  the  people  stimulated  by  some 
Irregular  passion  or  some  illicit  advantage  or 
aysled  by  the  artful  misrepresentation  of 
teterested  men.  may  call  for  measures  which 
they  themselves  will  afterward  be  the  most 
ready  to  lament  and  condemn." 

With  the  above  viewpoint  of  our  founding 
iMfacca  in  mind.  I  am  of  the  polttAcal  jtbl- 
loaophy  that  a  Congressman  should  vote  to 
Bxpram  tba  wlU  of  the  majority  o(  Ma  eon- 
■tltotata.  unlaw,  in  his  own  coMrtfiw.  ba 
Is  convinced  that  such  majority  opinion 
would  be  contrary  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country.  In  tbat  evtmt,  the  Congress- 
man  vottne  against  tlM  wiU  of  the  majoctty 
of  bia  people  woifld  have  an  obligation  to  let 
the  people  know  why  be  felt  their  ma)artty 
opinion  was  contrary  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  country. 

Now  the  question  will  probably  be  running 
through  your  mind.  "Wall,  how  does  Con- 
gressman Tim  Shkeham  go  about  finding  ttke 
majority  opinion  of  the  pi«ople  in  his  dis- 
trict?' 

In  my  oartlcular  case.  I  feel  that  the  will  or 
opinion,  of   the   majority  of   the   people   on 


the  northwest  side  of  Chicago  can  be  readily 
aacertalned  on  practically  all  major  issues 
before  Ooogreas.  I.  personally,  have  used  the 
following  methods  of  saoertainlng  my  ooo- 
stltuents'  views: 

1.  By  carefully  reading  all  letters  sent  to 
me  in  Washington.     I  might  add,  I  aaswvx 
every  one  of  these  letters. 

3.  By  frequent  trips  home,  where  I  talk  to 
people  and  arraafa  to  meet  personally  con- 
stituents interested  in  stating  their  views. 

S.  By  attending  a  town  haU  meeting,  where 
I  reported  to  the  people  and  also  asked  them 
their  opiniona  on  important  questions  bdora 
Congress. 

4.  By  conducting  a  postcard  survey,  ask- 
ing ajSBO  paople  ttoeir  opinions  tax  certain 
major  lamea.  Cvery  single  receipt  in  the 
Seventh  Coagreaaional  District  «■•  covered 
in  this  survey,  which  included  moat  civic 
and  eommonity  leaders. 

By  talking  to  precinct  captains  of  my  own 
Republican  Party,  asking  them  how  the  peo- 
ple in  their  precincts  felt  about  these  major 


6.  By  writing  letters  to  certsln  individuals 
whom  I  feel  have  their  fingers  on  the  think- 
ing of  the  people,  asking  these  individuals 
to  tell  me  their  neighbors'  thinking. 

There  are  several  other  minor  n»ethods  of 
ascertaining  the  majority  opinion,  but  I  feel 
the  six  methods  outlined  above  constitute 
the  major  m*""*^"  of  ftri/iing  out  the  ma- 
jority vrlU  of  my  constituents. 

It  is  alao  a  part  of  my  political  phllow^phy 
that  a  niiigmwmsii  should  report  to  his  con- 
■tltmmt  and  tnfona  them  of  hla  work  m 
Ooagraat.  of  hla  votaa  on  vital  taauw.  im- 
portaat  spaaetM*  tee  nt**^—  and  to  report 
any  (acts  or  informatkHi  crossing  a  Con- 
grcaunan's  desk  which  is  not  readily  known 
or  available  to  his  conatituenta. 

I  accomi^lsh  this  last  objective  by  iaauing 
a  newsletter  every  10  days,  which  la  aaaUed 
to  3.000  people  in  the  Eleventh 
DUtrlct.  Also,  throngls  the  kindneas 
public  spiritedneaa  oC  many  of  the  local 
muiilty  papers  in  my  district,  who  publish 
my  news  releases,  I  keep  the  great  majority 
af  my  people  informed  as  to  the  conduct  of 
their  n  111(1.1  lasiiiBii  I  have  Informed  the 
paopte  of  aay  apaclal  work  in  Congress  as 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Republican  Freshmen  Congressmen:  of  my 
haelpg  tatroduced  the  first  resolution  in  this 
Bghty-aeoond  Congress  to  bring  MacArthur 
totaport  t0  Oongvaac  Q<  my  toetng  tke 
fkrst  Congrassnaaa.  to  latreduce  a  reaoluticm 
for  the  knveattgaUon.  of  the  omss  murder&  of 
S.OSa  ftotlah  Array  officers  at  Katyn  Forest  in 
THiBslS.  and  this  week  you  probably  read  that 
Oongraas  paisrd  a  like  resolution  Tuesday 
and  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  this  in- 
vestigating ooaBsaittee. 

By  following  such  a  pollUcal  philoaophy 
of  representing  the  will  of  the  majority  of  my 
constituents,  and  by  reportizig  my  actions 
to  them.  I  best  feel  that  I  am  carrying  out 
the  ideals  of  our  Constitution  by  hsving.  as 
Hamilton  and  Madison  stated,  "the  cool  and 
deliberate  sense  of  the  community  •  •  • 
prevail  over  the  views  of  the  rulaw." 


Mr.  BssebsU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A  GAMBLE 

or   NEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^'IlVBS 

Moriday,  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
siOHAL  Record  the  attached  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Times  published  in  Ma- 


maroneck.  N  Y  .  September  25.  1961.  en- 
Utled  "Mr   Baseball': 

Mr.     liABTBAlX 

Pord  Prick,  of  Bronxville.  is  naturally  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  select  lot:  as  the  new 
commissioner  of  baseball.  The  7-year  term 
at  gggjOOO  a  year,  with  the  attendant  respon. 
amittlaa  and  authority,  is  an  important  Job. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  the  two 
major  leagues  are  themselves  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  pierspicaclty  and  upon  the 
fact  that  so  experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Prick 
was  available.  We  may.  ourselves,  be  par- 
doned, we  tnist.  fcM-  expressuig  a  bit  of  pro- 
feaaional  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
new  conunlssioner  of  baseball  came  up 
through  newspaper  work. 

For  a  quartar  century  now  Mr  Frlck  has 
made  Wasfedaaster  bis  home,  a  point  which 
of  itself  indicates  aoond  judgment  and  keen 
discernment  of  valoaa.  Forme^rly  he  lived  at 
129  Dellwood  Road  in  Yonk.ers  and  for  the 
past  decade  at  16  Edgewood  Lane  in  Bronx- 
ville. He  is  a  former  president  of  St  An- 
drew's Golf  Club,  a  member  of  the  Bronxville 
Field  Club,  a  member  of  the  Bronxville  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  a  memt>er  of  the  American 
Yacht  Club  in  Rye.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  he 
had  injected  himself  and  family  into  com- 
munity life  along  various  lines 

Tt)  this  third  commissioner  of  baseball, 
former  Sngii&h  professor,  former  newspaper- 
man, foraaer  radio  commentator,  former  Na- 
tional League  president,  we  extend  every  good 
wish  for  a  long  tenure  in  office  It  is  pleasing 
that  one  of  our  neighbors  rises  to  a  post  c^ 
TrnnnaTMlniii  potential  public  service.  And 
we  are  certain  that  as  in  the  past  he  will 
make  good. 


Dr.  Homer  C.  Brows,  Leader  m  Dertistrf 


■     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'      or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  oH'.o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKa 

Monday,  October  15   1951 

Mr  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  pvrivilege  today  to  attend  a* 
luncheon  honoring  Homer  C.  Brown, 
D  D  8..  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion, given  by  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, as  part  of  their  convention,  at 
Hotel  Statler  Eleven  past  presidents 
attended  the  luncheon. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Presiding.  Dr  Clyde  E  Minges.  Invo- 
cation, Dr.  Carlos  H.  Schott.  Dr  Brown. 
the  Pnend.  Dr.  Frank  M  Caste,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Earl  Jones.  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Dr  Brown's  Contribution  to  the 
Army  Corps.  Gen  Oscar  P.  Snyder.  Di- 
rector of  Dental  Activities,  Army  Med- 
ical Center.  Dr  Brown,  the  Bmlder.  Dr. 
J  Ben  Robinson.  The  Marks  of  a 
Professional  Man.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Merritt. 
Presentation  of  Token.  Dr  Harold  W. 
Oppice.  president,  ADA.  Response,  Dr. 
Homer  C.  Brown 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  this  leader  in 
dentistry : 

Dr  Homer  C  Brown  was  bom  in  Ma- 
son County,  W.  Va..  September  4.  1868. 
Parents  moved  to  Ohio  in  1870.  Served 
short  preceptorship  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
C.  E.  Miles.  Gallipolis.  Ohio.  He  ma- 
triculated as  junior,  Ohio  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati.  September 
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28.  ISiia     He  graduated  March  12.  1890. 
with  first  hotaorable  menUon      He  was 
married  to  MlfB  Mary  Louise  Shaefer.  of 
Gallipolis.    Ohio.    EkHr^-mber    21.    1893. 
Mrs    Brcwn  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Womec  s  Auxiliary  of  the  ADA.  serv- 
ing two  terms.  1924  and  1925.    Dr  Brown 
becsiine  a  member  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Assocuuon  In  1897.     He  moved  to 
Cclt«nbas.   Ohio    and   started   practice 
Uxre  In  1902.  appointed  on  Dental  Board 
of  Ohio  June  6.   1902.  and  was  named 
secretary  the  same  year.     Served  three 
terms.     President  of  Columbus  Dental 
Society.    1905.     President  of   the   Ohio 
State  Dental  Society.  190«     Was  elected 
correspondinp  secretary  and  member  of 
lemslative   committee  of   NDA   at    1908 
meeting     Was  leading  force  In  negoti- 
ating merger  between  the  ADA  and  the 
NDA  and  was   elected   the   first  presi- 
dent of  the  combined  organizations  in 
1913.     Advocated  and  outlined  a  pro- 
gram for  improving  the  status  of  the 
dental  profession  in  the  Armed  Forces 
In  his  presidential  address  of  that  year. 
Named  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  ADA  in  1914  and  served  In 
this    c  pacity    until    1934       Appointed 
mem"^   :  of  Ohio  SUte  Board  of  Health 
June  2.  1913.     Was  the  first  dentist  in 
the  United   States   to   receive   such   an 
appointment.    Served  on  research  com- 
mission of  ADA  from   1912  until   1937. 
Cooperated  In  establishing  research  pro- 
gram of  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards.    Dr    Brown  led  the  fight  opposing 
increased  tariff  duties  on  dental  instru- 
ments, thereby  saving  the  dental  pro- 
fession thousands  of  dollars.    Dr.  Brown 
organized  tht  Past  Presidents'  Club  of 
the  ADA  tn  1923  and  served  as  secretary 
for   25   years.     Is   now    the   only   living 
charter  member.    Dr.  Brown  ts  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Dentists,  a 
member  of  the  Pierre  Pauchard  Acad- 
emy, an  honorary  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Dental  Surgeons  Association,   and 
m»ny  State  and  local  societies.    Was  the 
recipient  of  the  Callahan  Award  in  1933. 
and  was  the  first   ecipient  of  the  Harvey 
J  Burkhart  Award  in  1949. 

Dr.  Brown  s  a  long-time  personal 
frleiKl  of  mine,  a  civic  leader  in  my  home 
\ovm,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  deserved 
recognition  he  has  received  in  his  pro- 
fession. 


TIm  Woria  McMcc  amd  Hmr  T«  M«ct  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  UJWA 

m  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcou),  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Karlis  Leyawneyer  at  the 
House  Breakfast  Group  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 11: 

Honorable  Members  of  th«  I7nlted  States 
Congress,  tt  is  with  deep  humility  and  pro- 
fouiKl  appredatlon  that  I  appear  before  you 
to  fuiflil  the  ccmmisBlon  of  Providence,  to 
wtiiA  X  owe  my  UXe,  to  be  a  voice  for  tlKise 


mllikMaa  who  have  been  aiienced  and  are  be- 
ing tOicDcod  and  a  faitblul  wltneaa  rc«ard- 
Ins  the  menace  of  world  communlain.  My 
every  heartUtfOto  and  tbouftak  beloogi  to 
America,  the  stronghold  of  liberty  and  tb* 
refuge  lor  pllgrlma  yearulng  to  be  free  of 
wboin  I  dare  to  be  ooe.  I  testify  of  facts 
ur.uch  I  have  learned  in  personal  ezperienoe, 
obeerraUoD  and  first-hand  studies  duiiiig 
the  34  years  since  communlam  started  Its 
march  for  world  domination. 

Communism  hac  not  been  vlctarkMS  be- 
cause or  Inevitable  lauallty  as  some  tblnk.  but 
because  of  exploitation  of  the  following 
factors . 

1.  Masterly  use  of  mass  psychology  meth- 
ods and  the  powerful  lower  drtves  and  tn- 
sxlncts. 

2.  Succearful  exploitation  of  th*  slKirt- 
cotnlngs  of  the  Western  Worid: 

(til  Political  oppression  by  promising  po- 
Utlcal  and  all  other  freedoms: 

(b)  Kconouilc  exploitation  by  promising 
prcapertty: 

( c  I  Social  Injustice  by  promising  ttie  rule 
of  tiie  working  people. 

(d)  RellglouB  vacuum,  indlflerence  or  oon- 
fufion  by  igniting  a  religious-like  fervor  for 
tiie  Communist  Ideology. 

3.  By  system  and  action  of  decett: 

(a)  The  whole  Soviet  system  is  a  d\q>Iieate 
system  with  abs-:>lute  power  vested  in  the 
Communist  party  alone,  concealing  tikis  fact 
by  fake  government  institutions  and  acni' 
clea  as  attractive  democratic  window  dress- 
ing; 

(b)  Commtinlsm,  struggling  to  overthrow 
the  exlsttnt!  governments,  conceals  its  real 
alms  ajid  reality  but  preaenU  itself  in  stages, 
promising  and  as  if  striving  to  fulflU  the  old 
revolutionary  Ideals  of  llb«ay.  equality,  and 
fraternitv  But  as  soon  as  tliey  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  full  grip  over  the  vic- 
tim nattot;  the  grim  reattty  laU*  deenipOon. 

The  true  reality  of  r<eiimunlein  Is — 

1.  In  the  political  field:  Having  estab- 
lished an  all-powerful  secret  police  with  an 
mner  security  army  behind  It  and  a  thor- 
ough spy  net  covering  the  wtx>)e  nstkwi.  they 
bring  down  the  existence  of  the  people  on 
ttte  level  of  life  or  death.  1.  e.,  life  must 
be  earned  by  tinlimlted  obedience  to  the 
Communist  Party  requirements.  Even  free- 
dom of  thought  U  lost  as  eTerytx>dy  la  forced 
to  sttidy.  apply,  and  praise  ttie  CoaHMMist 
Ideology  and  deeds,  and  so  life  bMOBMB  a 
nightmare  of  absolute  slavery  under  an  ab- 
solute political  dictatorship. 

3.  In  the  econonolc  field;  After  the  expro- 
priation of  all  property  without  any  indem- 
nity tliere  is  basically  only  one  form  of  own- 
ership and  that  is.  omclaily.  national  or  state 
property,  but  In  effect,  becaose  of  the  abso- 
lute political  power  of  tije  Communist  Party, 
tlie  whole  state,  public  and  private  property 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Oommimlst 
Party,  thus  combining  in  its  hands  absotute 
political  and  economic  power. 

3.  In  the  moral  field ;  Having  pronounced 
all  moral  principles  as  prejudices,  religion  as 
opium  of  the  nation,  and  the  evU  forces  as 
their  spiritual  source  of  power  and  leader- 
ship, they  have  only  one  formal  principle 
gtildlng  their  actions — expediency.  Every- 
thing that  might  help  the  Communist  cause 
must  be  done  irrespective  oC  moral  principles, 
sentiments,  or  beliefs. 

Jn  order  to  safegtiard  the  Conuntinlst  sys- 
tem and  maintain  its  success,  real  or  poten- 
tial enemies  or  opposers  Including  falttiful 
Christiaos.  are  being  made  harmless  in  three 
deatb-mUls: 

(a)  Secret  police  prisons.  There  are  exe- 
cuted the  supposed  leaders  of  the  opposition 
with  the  most  atrocious  methods.  Though 
innocent  I  went  through  It.  had  to  face  their 
execution  squad  and,  only  tbrough  dlvtne 
intervention,  miraculously  escaped.  During 
34  years  of  Communist  rule  in  Russia  in  them 
have  been  liquidated  thousands  of  men  and 
women. 


<b)  Organiasd  starvation.  By 
of  all  food  frcna  the  opposing  . 
by  deprivation  of  food  rations  from  certain 
tfiutked  groups  of  people  in  the  ettles,  several 
«(■«  artlflcial  fambiee  have  been  caused  Ml 
wikrh  chUdren.  yoOBff  peopie  aikd  adulU  h«f» 
p«rlahed.  mclurtHig  m9  •wo  alBters  and  utlier 
i^allf  Tba  rest  of  vs  somved  only  by 
ejtlng  decaying  straw.  In  this  way  extensiva 
groups  of  the  opposing  pcHi)ulation  have  been 
destroyed. 

(c)  Porced  labw.  Large  segments  of  the 
nation  and  lately  whcHe  nationality  groups, 
tbe  Baltic  people,  who  are  dlstnisted.  bave 
been  taroogbt  Into  tiie  forced  latxv  camps, 
midar  bard  labor  and  small   food  rations 

tiere  liave i  iMhirt  mllUoos  at  tbe  beet 

^en  erf  lUMsta  and  laany  Bnropean  nations. 
With  ttxe  subjugation  of  other  nations  under 
tfte  Conununist  domination  other  thousands 
ot  Tkrtlms  are  on  the  road  to  extennlnatlon. 


COMMtmiSM 


THZ    WOSU) 


IS    A    DANGZB    TO 
aXD    SMBBICa 

1.  Marx.  Lenin,  and  Stalin  have  repeatedly 
stated  and  tbe  Communist  ideology  U  built, 
oil  the  Iwflic  assumption  that  the  permanent 
sectirlty  and  sUbllity  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem can  be  Insured  only  by  the  conquest  of 
tbe  wb(^  world. 

2.  Commtmtsts  consider  the  awakening 
l«ungry  millions  of  Asia  and  Africa  as  theirj 
potential  allies  and  tbey  work  bard  to  cap-< 
tiire  these  masses.  In  their  drive  for  the 
^orld  the  Communists  already  have  suc- 
ceeded so  far  tliat  about  800  million  people 
are  directly  under  their  command  with. 
iSiany  otber  millions  around  the  globe  in. 
their  following.  j 

3.  To  reach  their  goal  tbe  Commimlst* 
have  deprived  the  conquered  nations  of  anr 
oomfort.  but  have  used  the  rich  resource* 
(g  their  lands  for  rearmament  purposes  an<f 
tlius  already  have  becooM  a  formldahts  mW-j 
ttu-y  force.  1 

4.  The  present  situation  of  the  world  is 
abch  that  there  is  not  a  power  in  Asia,  neitbez 
m  Africa,  nor  even  at  tJbe  nuxoent  in  Europe 
Itvat  could  stem  alone  a  military  onsiau^t 
Of  the  Red  tide,  but  the  United  SUtcs  wlthj 
ks  wesdth.  tedinical  and  military  mlgb^ 
la  tbe  bulwark  to  match  tbe  armies  of  ent 
pavement.  The  Communists  realise  tbat 
With  the  defeat  of  America  the  world  is  con- 
(}uered   and  vice  versa. 

5.  Communist  forces  have  always  est 
|k>itad  for  the  downfall  of  a  naticm  iU  In-^ 
iemal  siin^nssssi  to  tbe  extreme.  There-) 
lore,  in  addition  to  the  external  there  ajr^ 
Ikitemal  threats  to  the  existence  of  AnMriea ) 

la)  According  to  the  FBI  there  are  in  tbe 
pnited  States  approodmately  80.000  card<t 
bolding  Communists  with  abotrt  5004)00  fel<t 
low-travelers.  t 

(b)  Tbe  Kefauver  Crime  Conunlttee  on-* 
covered  in  tbe  United  States  a  Nation-wide 
crime  syndicate,  political  and  criminal  cor* 
ruptlon  at  such  extent  tbst  it  hss  broughtt 
according  to  the  Judgment  of  Senator  Kz* 
FAuvm,  this  coimtry  close  to  tbe  ruinatloit 
point. 

(c)  Dope   addiction    and    Juvenile   delln* 
Quency    are    alarmingly    widespread.     The 
are    mining    tbe    morai    tMtckbone    of 
llation. 

All  these  facts  show  conchisl\e1y  that 
this  ertietal  hour  the  strongbold  of  the  free 
ircrld — the  United  States  of  America — Is  ta 
ieal  and  Imminent  danger.  [ 

\  mam  to  avaar  txs  communist  THasATt  I 

1.  All  dlpkjcnatle  efforts  have  failed  t« 
reach  a  sattsfactory  agreement  with  the 
Commnnlst-doinlnatad  world. 

2.  Military  preparations,  tlircugh  most  im>- 
portant.  yet  do  not  offer  full  security  from 
tmtward  attack,  nor  solve  the  i»oblems  ct 
Internal  danger.  T 

3.  With  tbe  titanic  respooslbUlty  tot  tbi» 
destiny  of  the  world  on  its  shoulders,  tbfe 
American  Nation  needs  gigantic  moral  and 
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spiritual  power,  must  be  lieaied  internally  to 
sustain  even  mortal  blows  and  at  this  late 
hour  a  grand  ally  that  can  tMlance  the  scales. 
Stakes  are  higher  than  ever  In  human  his- 
tory and  command  unflinching  action.  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  those  men  who  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  fate,  futture.  and 
rearmament  of  tills  great  Nation,  as  well  as 
tbe  leaders  of  the  free  world,  have  pointed 
to  tbe  supreme  source  of  moral  and  spiritual 
power  and  the  mightiest  ally  In  the  uni- 
verse— Gud.  What  is  His  significance  in 
tbe  swinging  scales  of  destiny? 

Two  facts  give  convincing  answer  with 
striking  clarity; 

(a)  Amidst  all  the  countries  overrun  by 
tbe  Communist  armies  there  is  only  one 
sxpall  nation  of  4.000.000  people  whose  moral 
Integrity  and  spiritual  strength  could  not  be 
broken.  Although  militarily  defeated  twice. 
Its  borders  near  the  gates  of  Leningrad.  It  is 
the  only  free  country  under  the  Soviet  con- 
trol. How  is  this  miracle  In  modem  liistory 
possible?  Finland  is  one  of  the  noost  Chris- 
tian countries  in  the  world  and  God  is  for 
mcst  of  the  Finnish  people  a  living  reality. 
After  nation-wide  religious  awakenings  this 
rough  and  sturdy  race  of  Asiatic  descent  be- 
came a  symlxjl  for  high  morals,  admired 
sportsmanship,  and  unsurpmssed  heroism, 
and  an  irrefutable  proof  to  tbe  great  truth: 
It  mtist  he  of  the  spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the 
ftesh. 

(b)  When  the  combined  forces  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin  trampled  most  of  Europe  and  had 
smashed  the  small  British  army  at  that  time 
in  Belgium,  threatening  to  invade  England, 
the  British  King  called  on  his  people,  who 
were  left  alone,  to  seek  God  and  His  alli- 
ance. They  did.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
German  blltxes  had  t>een  amazingly  success- 
ful, but  after  that  Hitler  l>egan  to  make 
blunders  of  a  blinded  Old  Testament  con- 
queror. God  Intervened  and  the  ruthless 
tyrant  was  doomed. 

If  a  moral  and  spiritual  retrtrth  sweeps  over 
the  American  Nation,  its  Infirmities  and  defi- 
ciencies will  be  cured  and  the  Communists, 
after  their  experience  with  Finland,  will 
never  court  a  disastrous  plan  of  attacking 
an  internally  indomitable  and  mighty 
America.  The  assured  alliance  of  the  Al- 
mighty will  frustrate  tbe  vilest  devices  of  a 
Satanic  and  formidable  enemy  against  the 
shores  of  freedom. 

Such  an  America  will  become  a  magnet  of 
global  effectiveness,  will  have  the  willingness 
and  power  to  lift  the  htmgry  world  out  of 
its  mire  of  despair  with  her  material,  tech- 
nical, and  spiritual  resources,  will  win  them 
for  a  better  way  of  lUe  and  the  banner  of 
freedom  lief  ore  they  line  up  with  the  armies 
of  destruction. 

WHAT    ARX    THI    CONOlETa    STCF8    TO    StTCH 
ACHIXVnCIXTS  ? 

Nominal  religion  is  ineffective,  has  failed, 
and  is  traitorous  in  this  crucially  momentous 
hour.  Only  real,  experimental,  applied  Ciuis- 
tlanlty  and  a  living  faith  in  God  can  change 
men.  nations,  and  the  march  of  doom.  We 
are  in  a  race  against  time.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  Imperative  orders  for  every 
American  patriot  are — 

(a)  become  a  changed  man  and  woman  by 
the  grace  of  God: 

(b)  transformed  men.  start  a  spiritual  ava- 
lanche by  everybody  leading  another  one  to 
the  Inner  rebirth  and  the  appllcaUon  of 
Christianity  and  awareoflBB  of  Cod  in  all 
phases  of  life; 

(c)  all  whose  hearts  belong  to  America 
support  spiritually  and  morally  American 
leaders  in   their  tremendous  responsibility: 

(d)  participate  actively  in  selecting  men 
of  sound  integrity  for  positions  of  leader- 
ship: 

(e)  let  tbe  solid  foundation  of  America, 
tbe  fountain  of  power,  and  the  secret  of  vic- 
tory t)ecome  In  the  flame  of  experience  Am«- 
Ica's  strength  and  shield:  "In  God  we  trust." 


The  Honest  Do  Not  Hide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  RTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  said  that  people  can  lose  their 
liberties,  and  not  miss  them  for  100  years. 
Step  by  step  that  is  precisely  what  is  hap- 
pening under  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. 

The  suppression  of  information, 
whether  it  relates  to  those  on  the  welfare 
list  or  relates  to  the  activities  of  the  ad- 
ministration, is  gradually  increasing.  It 
is  so  gradual  that  the  people  do  not  real- 
ize the  extent  to  which  the  noose  is  tight- 
ening, but  their  homes  will  soon  be  y\s- 
ited  by  administration  appointees  to  fer- 
ret out  all  that  should  be  secret  within 
a  family. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
which  appears  In  the  November  issue  of 
Farm  Journal: 

Tax  HoNXST  Do  Nor  Hms 
An  ever-present  fear  constantly  terro'laes 
every  person  who  lives  under  the  Communist 
tyrannies  behind  tbe  iron  curtain.  The 
same  fear  pervaded  Hitler's  Germany  and 
Mussolini's  Italy. 

At  any  hour  of  night  or  day  uniformed 
officers  may  appear  at  any  door.  Tl»e  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  is  svunmoned — father, 
brother,  mother,  or  daughter — has  to  go  in- 
stantly with  tbe  ofBcers.  Where?  Usually 
no  one  ever  learns.  Why?  That  is  secret, 
too.  Whether  any  word  will  ever  be  heard, 
or  whether  the  victim  wUl  ever  return,  no 
one  can  learn. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  today  common  in  all 
Communist  cotintries.  The  overwhelming 
power  of  secret  government  leaves  the  indi- 
vidual completely   helpless. 

Beyond  what  ts  essential  to  mlUtary  secu- 
rity, the  least  tinge  ol  secrecy  In  government 
is  dangerous  to  the  people. 

If  no  other  retacmB  argued  against  secret 
actioi;s  by  public  servants,  it  would  be 
enough  that  government  by  the  people  de- 
pends upon  free  and  complete  access  to  in- 
formation. How  can  the  people  decide  tmlees 
they  have  all  the  facts? 

Qther  hlgiUy  important  reasons  nutke  se- 
crecy abhorrent.  Secrecy  offers  a  convenient 
cover  for  corruption.  It  hides  mistakefe.  And 
it  permits  Government  officers  to  exert  power 
to  which  they  have  no  right. 

In  this  Issue  Farm  Journal  reports  the  ex- 
traordinary facts  of  the  potato  marketing 
agreement  referendum  which  was  conducted 
last  year.  The  Iowa  farming  firm  of  Mc- 
Klnley  &  Sosks  has  (Aiallenged  tbe  procedure. 
'  and  "imreasonaUy  annoys,  embarrasses  and 
oppresses"  the  United  States  Government, 
according  to  the  Federal  attorney  who  is  try- 
ing to  prevent  all  the  facts  fnun  coming  to 
light. 

The  key  point  In  this  mattw  Is  secrecy. 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials,  malting 
their  own  rules,  kept  the  counting  of  l>al- 
lots  secret,  and  refused  to  allow  growers  as 
observers. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  trembling  Rus- 
sian who  Is  seized  from  his  home  by  night. 
But  both  situations  arise  from  the  same 
evU — tbe  evil  ol  secrecy  In  government. 

President  Truman  last  week  signed  an 
order  which  directs  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  classify  as  secret  certain  kinds  of 
Information.  So  far  as  this  protects  mili- 
tary ewTBte.  it  is  cusUxnary,  and  necessary. 


But  this  order  went  far  beyond  military 
matters.  If  permitted  to  stand  it  will  help 
to  cloak  mistakes,  bide  corruption,  and  to 
hold  out  Information  vital  to  fair  Judgment 
by  the  people  Only  recently  the  Net"?  York 
Times  published  an  Impressive  list  of  se- 
crecy acts,  by  the  State.  Treasury,  and  De- 
fense Departments.,  for  which  obviously  no 
Justification  could  be  found,  and  which  con- 
cealed facts  to  which  the  public  was  en- 
titled 

The  secret  "diplomacy"  of  the  State  De- 
partment, from  Yalta  on.  has  misled  Ameri- 
cans, und  has  buUt  up  toward  the  tragedy 
of  Korea  and  tlie  costly  tensions  of  today's 
world. 

Secrecy  is  indispensable  to  dictatorslilp 
and  destructive  t<}  freedom.  Let's  not  tol- 
erate it  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Overriding  of  Veto  of  H.  R.  3193 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai/.  October  15.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Congress  overrode  Presi- 
dent Truman?  veto  of  H.  R  3193.  the 
bill  that  provided  $120  a  month  for 
veterans  who  are  so  helpless  or  blind  as 
to  need  the  regular  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person,  most  of  us  knew  that 
we  were  doing  a  kindly  and  humane  act 
for  these  t)edridden  and  helpless  veter- 
ans. 

I  was  cognizant  of  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  such  an  authorization 
would  mean  that  the  infirm  veteran 
would  be  able  to  leave  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  go  home  where 
his  loved  ones  could  give  him  the  per- 
sonal care  and  attention  that  he  craved. 
Aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspect  of 
the  law.  when  one  considers  that  it  costs 
the  United  States  Government  about 
$10  a  day  to  maintain  a  patient  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  ho-^pital.  it  is 
readily  seen  that  great  savings  will  be 
made  by  paying  the  veteran  the  addi- 
tional sum  so  that  he  can  provide  liis 
own  attendant. 

One  of  the  nicest  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived lately  came  to  me  this  week  from 
the  wife  of  a  blind  veteran  who  has  been 
for  7  years  a  patient  at  the  Wood, 
Wis.,  DomiciUary  Home  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  voted  to 
override  President  Truman's  veto  will 
read  this  letter.  I  know  they  will  feel  as 
I  did  when  I  read  it.  There  is  much  more 
to  be  considered  in  these  veterans'  bills 
than  the  mere  cost  of  the  proposals. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dbab  Mas.  RoGEBs;  My  hvisband  and  I  re- 
ceived your  lovely  letter  of  October  2,  in 
which  you  told  us  of  the  pa&smg  of  Public 
Law  No.  149. 

Not  only  my  husband  and  I  thank  you 
with  all  of  our  hearts  but  all  of  the  men  at 
Wood.  Wis.,  are  doing  the  same.  I  wish  you 
could  liave  seen  the  happy  laces  of  tbe  men 
at  Wood  when  the  nc!ws  came.  They  feel  in- 
dependent now.  not  afraid  if  they  ever  should 
leavf  the  VA  that  they  would  he  a  burden 
tc  someone. 
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After  U-ring  at  tbc  VA  •»  9  jwi"  my  hus- 
iMUid  wtU  !••»«  on  CIiiMbM  eve  for  our 
nome  at  WUliaana  Bay.  WU.  Now  that  the 
pPTiff*'  baa  gon«  ttaroiigb  he  {e«U  that  be. 
too.  can  eootrilmte  bte  abare  toward  the 
ym.m,tw>t^tmnf»  at  tb«  bome.  I  believe  I  told 
you  IH  and  I  were  )u«t  married  last  New 
Twr^  •*••  I  bad  been  a  widow  19  year*. 
nahwwl  flv*  Io««ly  children.  aU  of  whom  are 
now  married,  and  have  nv«  k)y«ly  grandchil- 
dren. My  husband  never  bad  any  children 
at  bla  own  but  now  haa  a  large  family.  The 
chOttma  an  ao  bappy  that  I  found  such  a 
woutttrtMl  man  and  aa  our  eldest  daugnter 
lives  tn  our  bouaa  now.  tbey  will  continue  to 
live  with  us  for  awhile.  I  have  a  room  rlfbt 
outakSa  the  VA  ^te  and  see  my  busbaixl 
rvary  mcM-ning.     We*k  ends  we  go  bome. 

Xif »  mm  mMMOvanMBta  we  wanted,  so  I 
bav»  workad  to  gat  tbem.  but  on  Christmas 
eve  both  he  and  I  wUl  leave  for  WUliama 
Bay  to  live. 

Ood  baa  been  good  to  me.  Mrs.  Rocczs.  and 
aomebow  I  feel  this.  too.  has  been  In  His 
hands.  I  met  my  husband  Just  a  yeax  ago 
on  the  bua  WOtatf  home  Tou  see  after  my 
last  two  dau^tcrs  married  I  came  to  Mil- 
waukee to  work.  I  knew  my  Job  was  done 
and  dldnt  want  to  Interfere  with  their  lives, 
and  was  here  only  2  months  when  I  met  my 
husband.  We  are  very  happy:  he  Is  a  won- 
derful man.  so  kind  and  true.  We  both  feel 
■o  grateful  to  you  and  your  colleagues  for  the 
wqnderful  thing  you  have  accomplished  and 
should  you  ever  come  to  Wisconsin  we  would 
deem  it  a  great  honor  to  have  you  visit  us. 
We  have  a  large  house  and  can  make  you 
comfortable.  I  know. 

Please  again  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks 
and  al«j  the  thanks  from  the  veterans  a»  the 
Veterans"  Administration  hospital  at  Wood. 
Wis. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mifratk>n  of  Sarplas  Workers  From  Fre« 
Earope 


of  technical  serrloea  eonnaeted  with  migra- 
tion. And  It  cQOtampUted  the  raising  of 
$130,000,000  to  taaaea  th*  movement  of  sur- 
plus p«o|te  who  easaot  pay  tbelr  own  way 
over  the  next  5  years.  No  one  had  Indicated 
how  a  ftmd  of  that  slae  could  be  rataed.  and. 
with  the  United  States  l>owtng  out  of  the 
picture,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
Implementing  the  plan. 

Other  practical  steps  can  be  taken,  how- 
ever. As  soon  as  Ooncrsaa  appropriates  ftinds 
under  the  mutual  security  bUI.  tbey  could 
be  drawn  upon  to  take  over  and  operate  the 
12  ships  that  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization has  been  using  for  the  transfer 
of  migrants  and  refugees.  With  these  ships. 
it  Is  estimated  that  115.000  migrants  could 
be  moved  In  the  first  year.  If  an  interim 
program  of  this  sort  cotild  be  worked  out,  a 
conference  of  the  Interested  countries  could 
then  arrange  to  carry  on  from  that  begin- 
ning. The  Important  thing  at  the  moment 
I-  to  keep  In  operation  the  ships  already  con- 
dltl'^red  for  this  service. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW  TC«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
on  the  consideration  of  this  matter  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  last  week,  the 
appended  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  9  makes  a  direct  and 
practical  suggestion  by  which  this  pro- 
gram vital  to  the  well-being  and  future 
security  of  Etirope  can  be  implemented: 

Ii£lCBAnON 

No  one  who  has  read  the  conference  report 
on  the  Mutual  Security  bill  will  be  surprised 
at  the  news  from  Naples  that  the  United 
States  has  rejected  the  International  Labor 
Organization's  5-year  plan  lor  the  resettie- 
merit  of  surplus  population.  The  conference 
bill  authorlaes  the  appropriation  of  •XO.OOO.- 
000  to  aid  migration  of  peoples  from  over- 
populated  lands,  but  the  conferees  agreed 
that  none  of  the  fund  may  be  allocated  to 
any  International  organization  In  which 
Cc*nmunlst-contro:ied  countries  are  repre- 
sented. That  excludes  the  ILO.  which  haa 
•mong  Ita  members  five  satellites  of  Sioviet 
Bussia.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Naples 
conference  considering  the  ILO  plan  is  left 
hanging  In  midair. 

Other  large  questions  had  been  raised 
about  the  ILO  pian  It  call  for  $10,000,000 
to  be  tued  by  the  ILO  for  the  Improvement 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA 1 1 V aS 
^Monday.  October  15,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  the 
Honorable  Prank  Murray  on  the  Memo- 
rial Foundation  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  At 
this  time  I  wish  to  express  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Z-Bar  Net  my  deep  appreciation 
for  their  courtesy  in  making  this  radio  time 
available  to  me  in  order  that  I  might  speak 
to  you  about  the  Memorial  Foundation  of 
the  Pratemal  Order  of  Eagles. 

In  making  this  report,  we  must  go  back  to 
those  dreary  war  days  when  the  Pratemal 
Order  of  Eagles,  like  many  other  groups  and 
individuals,  made  a  promise.  "We  will  look 
out  for  your  children  until  you  return." 

Soon  the  realization  came  that  some  means 
had  to  be  estaldlshed  so  the  Eagles  could  keep 
that  promise  to  their  members  of  the  armed 
services.  This  realization  was  driven  bome 
as  the  casualty  lists  mounted  dally. 

The  administrative  director  of  the  Pra- 
temal Order  of  Eagles.  M.  L.  Brown,  pre- 
sented to  the  Eagles  in  1944  the  idea  of 
what  he  called  a  living  memorial,  the  Eagles' 
own  •Memorial  Foundation".  Dtirlng  that 
year  lt>44  tb€  grand  aerie  of  the  Pratemal 
Order  d  Cagles  had  founded  and  established 
the  Eagles'  Memarlal  Foundation. 

This  foundation  was  established  for  the 
commemoration  of  all  Eagle  World  War  II 
veterans.  It  is  a  living  memorial  dedicated 
to  improve  the  lot  and  welfare  of  children 
forever. 

In  planning  the  Bagles'  Memorial  Poxinda- 
tlon  program,  the  important  question  was. 
'•How  may  Eagles  best  serve  children?"  The 
answer:  "Help  build  children  Into  strong, 
healthy,  educated  citizens,  so  that  they 
might  become  useful  and  active  citizens  in 
their  communities." 

The  Eagles  swung  Into  full  action  in  1947, 
basing  Its  program  upon  the  present  pur- 
poses of  the  foundation.  This  Is  to  ptcnrble 
financial  assUtance  \xx  the  sdoeattOlMl.  pbya- 
Ical.  medical,  stirgical,  clinical,  dental,  and 
optical  welfare  of  the  children  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Pratemal  Order  at  Basics  killed 


In  action  or  drying  as  s  direct  result  of 
wokiada  or  illnesses  contracted  while  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  at  the  United  States  or 
Catiada.  That  to  p«nrldlng  that  such  mem- 
msmbers  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
dartaK  their  service  in  the  Armed 
m  World  War  n— also  the  present 
situation. 

,  the  program  of  health  assistance  was 
ted  and  placed  in  action.  It  was 
reAUwd  that  the  widows  of  our  deceased 
birtbos  wotild  neiid  this  form  of  assistance 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  homes  and 
fot  the  best  interests  of  their  children. 

tThe  foundation  was  very  loyally  supported 
by  many  understanding  aeries,  amdttartBB, 
aj)d  their  members.  Soon  many  Mends  ct 
Eagles,  believing  m  and  having  faith  In 
thr  principles  of  the  Uving  memorial  pro- 
gram of  the  Eagles  Memarlal  Foundation, 
covitributed  to  this  fund. 

^Immediately  a  search  was  started  to  lo- 
csrte  aU  the  children  who  were  eligible  for 
pSrticipation  in  the  foundation  program. 
ItUs  was  a  very  difficult  task  due  to  the  irp- 
hjaral  and  turmoil  of  war.  The  search  Is 
situ  going  on  as  the  foundation  tries  to  lo- 
cate all  eligible  children.  J^  the  Philippines, 
where  all  the  records  were  destroyed  by  the 
Japanese,  the  task  is  extra  hard. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  memorial 
foundation  children  today  throughout  the 
D>ilted  States  and  Canada  and  the  FhiUp- 
These  hundreds  at  children,  from 
I  to  college  age.  are  the  large  family 
the  ITaflft'  Memorial  Foundation. 
Today,  each  foundation  child  is  provided 
vmth  an  annual  medical  and  dental  examina- 

$n  by  bis  or  her  family  doctor  and  family 
atlst.  The  widow  chooses  her  family  doc- 
tor and  dentist  because  they  know  her  chll- 
dl'en  and  her  problems  and  tbey  can  best 
brlp  and  advise  her. 

The  annual  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tions are  very  closely  scrutinized.  Many 
times,  the  foundation  through  the  assistance 
^d  advice  of  the  family  doctor  and  dentist, 
lias  been  able  to  correct  deficiencies,  thus  Im 
j>rovlng  the  health,  physical  welfare,  and 
eknotional  adjustment  of  the  child. 

Each  succeeding  annual  exanUnatlon  has 
4iown  a  steady  health  status  Improvement  in 
ailmoet  every  case.  The  fotindatlon's  goal  \t 
tp  develop  the  best  possible  health  for  everj 
ft>undatlon  youth. 
,  When  disease.  Illness,  or  accident  strikes  a 
foundation  child,  the  foundation  provide! 
tfce  best  poesible  medical,  hospital  and  cllnl- 
^  care  obtainable.  It  Is  during  these  darl 
ipmee.  when  a  mother,  financially  helpless, 
Aruggles  to  held  her  family  together,  tha^ 
Sie  fotmdatton  best  typifies  the  fratern- 
£lrlt  of  Eagledom. 

There  have  been  many  very  outstandln 
individual   programs   for  lagle   fcundatlo 
<jhildren.     They  Include  speech  lessons  fo 
ahildren   with   oral   defects;    the    oMTectlo 
of    physical   deformities:    the   fumiablng 
tyeglassec;   dental  services;   surgical  o^era 
tlons  and  special  clinical  treatmants. 
«re  hundreds  of  these  cases  what  f& 
tion  children  have  received  special  serrl 
4nd  care  m  order  that  they  might  take  tb 
lightful  places  along  side  their  friends  an 
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The  foundation's  educational  program  pr 
fides  each  foundation  youth  with  an  op* 
^ortunlty  to  prepare  himself  for  useful  an^ 
Productive  citizenship  by  aiding  him  to  atf 
fend  the  vocational  school,  tmiverslty.  o^ 
College  of  his  choice.  An  all-out  expensf 
Sccount  la  not  grantad.  as  each  student  1> 
tzpectcd  to  help  hlasalf.  Today,  on  manf 
^saspasMh  tkass  youth  are  preparing  fcr 
jsartilnt.  aatalstry.  engineering,  radio.  Ty. 
|>uainess  administration,  nursing,  law,  weld^ 
|ng  and  many  other  careers.  j 

As  the  memorial  fotmdatlon  swung  Into 
full  action,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  th^ 
Earned  income  of  the  original  memorlil 
foundation   fund   would   never   sustain  th» 
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planned  memorial  foimdatl<m  program. 
Itoae  ta  this  fund  has  ever  been  spent  for 
administrative  ptirposes.  The  administra- 
tive expenses  have  been  paid  by  the  Grand 
Aerie  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Bagles. 

Therefore,  as  the  foundation  studied  its 
future.  It  was  foreseen  that  planned  actU»x 
must  be  taken,  because  in  the  IdflO's,  two- 
thirds  of  the  foundation  children  will  gradu- 
ate from  high  school,  and  tbey  will  need 
foiudatlon  educational  assistance. 

The  planned  action  developed  by  the 
■agles  foundation  was  the  creating  of  the 
Sagles'  Memorial  Foundation  Annual  Seal 
Campaign.  The  Memorial  Foundation  Seal 
Is  a  beautiful  seal.  It  tells  an  outstanding 
Ksgle  story  and  affords  all  Eagles  and  Eagle 
friends  an  opportiinlty  to  endorse  the  me- 
morial foundation  program  in  a  dignified 
matmer. 

As  the  needs  of  the  foundation  keep 
mounting,  it  Is  essential  that  the  March 
1952  annual  seU  campaign  be  an  outstand- 
ing success. 

A  beautiful  new  Eagles'  memorial  founds- 
tion  pmtron  bond  and  patron  certificate  has 
been  added  to  the  seal  campaign.  These 
patron  bonds  and  patron  certificates  afford 
all  Bagles  and  friends  of  Jtagles  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonsyate  their  belief  In  the 
Bagles  memcaial  foundation  and  the  foim- 
dation  program  by  becoming  Eagles'  me- 
morial foiuidatlon  patrons.  Every  Eagles 
memarlal  foundation  patron  receives  a  beau- 
tiful patron  bond  and/or  patron  certificate 
bearli^g  his  name.  For  ftirther  details  re- 
garding this  foundation  fund,  please  write 
to  FOE.  23  South  Center  Street.  Spring- 
field. Ohio 

The  Eagles'  memorial  foundation  Is  a 
living  memorial  dedicated  to  be  of  per- 
petual service  as  long  as  there  Is  an  America, 
because  as  long  as  there  is  an  America,  there 
will  be  a  Fraternal  Order  of  laglea.  All 
■sgles  and  friends  of  Bagles  may  be  Justly 
proud  of  their  lojral  support  to  this  project 
for  child  welfare;  the  Bagles'  memarlal  foun- 
dation. 

When  the  first  phases  of  the  Bagles'  me- 
morial foundation  have  been  completed,  the 
foundation  will  move  Into  its  second 
this  will  Include  giving  financial 
to  accredited  hospitals  and  associations  en- 
gaged In  health  welfare  work,  baby  clinics, 
and  other  like  undertakings  calculated  to 
improve  the  lot  and  enhanra  tbe  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  underprtv- 
Ueged  and  physically  handicapped  children 
in  various  communities. 

Much  of  todsy's  success  of  the  Eagles' 
memorial  foundation  fund  Is  due  to  tbe  kind 
consideration  and  understanding  that  tbe 
loyal  memliers  of  tbe  Bagles  and  Eagle 
friends  have  given  this  program. 

We  hope  that  all  aeries,  auxlllariea.  Ba^es 
and  Eagle  friends  will  plan  to  again  partici- 
pate in  tbe  foundation's  month  of  March 
seal  campaign  next  y«iar. 

Remember — "He  who  builds  well  In  the 
lives  of  chlldita  builds  a  monument  to  the 
heavena." 

In  closing.  I  tain  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate and  applaud  all  members  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  BH|laa  and  Mi^fi*  tris&ds 
for  contributing  ofsr  II .(M JOB  ss  a  Itvtnf 
memorial  to  Bugle  members  killed  In  World 
War  n  also  the  present  Korean  situation.  As 
previously  stated,  the  Income  from  the  fund 
goes  to  pay  all  medical  and  educational  ex- 
penses of  more  than  1.300  Eagle  children  left 
fatherless  by  the  war.  During  April  and  May 
of  thU  year,  over  1.000.000  BSgles  and  tbelr 
friends  throughout  the  1.700  aeries  in  this 
country  attended  dances,  dinners,  picnics,  or 
card  parties  to  aid  and  increase  the  ftmd  for 
the  Eagle  memorial  foundation. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  order  In  1898 
we  have  always  championed  such  humani- 
tarian voc^    We  have  led  the  fight  in  many 


States  for  workmen's  compensation  and  we 
urged  the  passage  of  the  present  United 
States  soclal-sectirlty  law.  Today,  through 
our  memorial  foundation  fund,  we  fill  the 
more  Immediate  needs  of  a  new  generation. 

We  are  definitely  In  an  era  of  building,  the 
best  kind  of  building — the  building  of  great 
humanitarian   work   for  the   benefit  of   our 
Nation   and   with  tlie  definite   objective  of 
building  htuuin  ham)ineas. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Good  night,  and  thanks  for  listening. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally  yovirs. 
Fbakx  Mubsat. 
Grand    Aerie.   Megtonal    Vice   Presi- 
dent. Fraternal  Order  of  Eaglet. 


President  Truman's  Attempt  To  Muzzle 
the  Press  and  Prevent  Criticism  of 
Public  Officials  One  of  Most  Danferous 
Steps  Ever  Taken  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States — Confederate  Stars  and 
Bars  Not  Worn  for  ProvocatioB  Por- 
poscs 


REAiARKS 

or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


OF    MISaSSIFFI 


IN  THE  HOU8B  OF 


ATIVIB 


Tmewday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  criticism  of  me  for  wearing  a  neck- 
tie with  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Con- 
federate flag  on  it,  I  desire  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  not  worn  for  purpwses  of  provo- 
cation, but  as  a  memorial  to  the  Con- 
federacy, one  of  the  greatest  govern- 
ments the  world  has  ever  known. 

No  administration  that  ever  existed 
tor  the  same  length  of  time  had  more 
statesmanship  and  less  corruption  than 
did  the  Confederacy.  Her  flag  floated 
over  more  victorious  battlefields,  for  the 
time  it  lasted,  than  has  any  other  flag 
that  ever  existed  in  all  the  history  of 
mankind. 

I  have  never  seen  as  many  Confederate 
flags  in  all  my  life  as  I  have  observed 
floating  here  in  Washington  during  the 
last  few  months.  But.  as  I  said,  they  are 
not  used  as  *'^hf*nip  of  provocation :  they 
are  merely  meaoaials.  And  if  this  ad- 
ministration keeps  going  on  down  the 
dangerous  road  of  communistic  inter- 
nationalism It  is  now  following  the 
chances  are  that  in  a  few  years  you  will 
all  be  wearing  ties  with  the  emblem  of 
the  United  States  flag  on  it.  as  a  me^ 
morial  to  the  dead  Republic.  In  that 
event  we  Members  from  the  South  tnajr 
be  compelled  to  join  you. 

I  saw  in  a  recent  issue  of  ttatMcir  York 
Post  a  picture  of  the  ConfMetmte  flag 
with  Stalin's  likeness  on  it.  That  was 
at>out  the  craziest  distortion  I  have  ever 
seen;  for  If  there  ever  wsis  a  government 
far  removed  from  communism,  it  was 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

My  countiT  comes  first.  I  put  the 
welfare  of  our  own  Nation,  and  our  own 
people,  above  all  other  considerations. 
And  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  same  feeling  exists 
amo  ig  those  Memt>ers  on  tx>th  sides  of 


the  aisle  whose  fathers,  grandfathers, 
and  collateral  relatives  fought  on  oppos- 
ing skies  during  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

Whenever  a  question  p^rises  that  con- 
cerns the  very  safety  of  the  Nation,  the 
relatives  of  those  old  veterans  who  faced 
each  other  on  the  l>attlefields  of  that 
war,  are  always  the  first  to  rally  to  her 
standard. 

President  Truman's  attempt  to  muTzle 
the  press  and  to  prevent  criticism  of  in- 
dividuals on  the  Federal  pajTOll  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  steps  ever  taken 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  administration  is  making  war  on 
white  Americans,  and  especially  on  the 
white  people  of  the  Southern  States. 

One  of  the  first  real  victories  of  com- 
munism in  this  country  was  the  t>eastly 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  white  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
the  administration  wiped  out  segrega- 
tion and  drove  them  from  their  play- 
grounds and  swimming  pools.  That  was 
an  accomplishment  the  Communists 
had  been  planning  for  more  than  30 
yeftrs. 

The  attempts  to  wipe  out  segregation 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Cclumbia,  and  other  similar  movements, 
are  driving  the  white  people  over  into 
Virginia  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Something  has  happened  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
cause  them  to  stack  the  various  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  this  Government 
with  racial  minorities  that  are  subject- 
ing the  white  women  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll to  Indignities  such  as  they  never 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

You  can  hardly  find  a  white  gentile  on 
the  pajToll  in  many  of  these  bureaus; 
and  the  seivice  has  degenerated  to  an 
alarming  degree. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  communistic 
movements  ever  instituted  by  any  ad- 
ministration was  that  wiping  out  segre- 
gation in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  has  done 
more  to  demoralize  our  Armed  Farces 
than  anything  else  that  has  ever  been 
accomplished.  It  is  subjecting  our  «ixite 
boys,  and  especially  the  ones  from  the 
South,  to  the  most  beastly  treatment 
ever  imposed  on  white  American-s  any- 
where; and  these  attempts  to  wipe  out 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
Sontbem  States  is  a  communistic  ma- 
neuver that  is  likely  to  drive  our  people 
in  the  South,  and  probably  in  other  sec- 
tions, to  private  school  systems.  In  that 
case  the  Negroes  would  have  practically 
DO  schools  at  all. 

But  this  gar^  of  Reds  that  have 
swarmed  into  this  country,  and  got  into 
many  key  positions  of  this  Government, 
do  not  give  a  tinker's  damn  about  the 
Negroes  They  are  merely  using  them 
as  a  smo»ce  screen  to  drag  America  down. 
bankrupt  her.  and  subject  her  to  the 
domination  of  alien  racial  minorities, 
under  whom  no  civilized  white  people 
have  ever  been  able  to  live  in  peace. 

Stirring  friction  between  the  whites 
and  Negroes  in  the  South,  as  is  tiow  be- 
ing done  by  this  administration,  is  not 
only  doing  the  white  people  infinite 
harm,  but  it  will  result  in  more  harm  to 
the  peace,  safety,  security,  and  welfare 
of  the  American  Negroes  than  anything 
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elae  that  has  ever  been  attempted  since 
the  War  Between  tlie  States. 

This  conununistic  drive  here  In  the 
Eistrk:t  of  Columb.a  to  wipe  out  segre- 
gauon  in  the  Plre  Department  is  an  Ulus- 
iration  The  ones  who  are  pushiru?  vt 
remind  me  of  a  drunk  man  sitting  on  a 
keg  of  dynamite  and  striking  matches 
with  both  hands.  It  wouid  not  only  re- 
sult m  infinite  harm  to  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, but  It  would  probably  result  In  the 
less  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty, to  say  nothing  of  the  human  lives 
that  might  be  lost,  as  a  result  of  de- 
moralizing the  Wre  Department  in  this 
wav  What  Stalin  wants  is  race  riots 
all  over  the  country,  and  all  this  agita- 
tion, all  these  craxy  movements  to  re- 
verse the  laws  of  nature  by  Elxecutive 
edicts,  orders,  and  regulaUona  is  likely 
to  result  in  race  nots.  not  only  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  throughout 
the  entire  country 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  tn 
favor  of  this  crazy  PEPC  It  was  the 
chief  plank  In  the  Communist  platform, 
and  has  been  pushed  by  the  stooges  of 
Staiin  from  the  very  beginning. 

Everywhere  they  have  taken  a  vote  on 
It.  the  people  have  turned  it  down.  They 
voted  on  it  in  California  and  defeated  it 
bv  more  than  a  million  votes  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  carr>'  in  a  single  State 
in  this  Union,  if  the  people  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  it  and  understood  just 
what  it  means  It  did  not  can7  a  single 
precinct  in  California,  where  white 
Americans  were  in  the  majority.  Yet 
this  administration  is  trying  to  Impose 
it  on  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  on  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  when  everyone  familiar  with  the 
situation  knows  that  the  gang  behind  it 
belongs  to  a  racial  minority  that  consti- 
tutes the  brains  and  strength  of  com- 
munism throughout  the  world. 

They  are  the  followers  of  Karl  Marx 
and  are  insidiously  attempting  to  ram 
the  philosophy  of  Marx  down  the  throats 
of  the  American  people:  and,  as  I  said, 
are  using  the  poor  Negroes  as  a  smoke 
screen. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  not  going 
to  stand  for  this  kind  of  mistreatment. 
They  now  have  it  in  their  power  to  con- 
trol the  next  elecUon.  If  they  will  nomi- 
nate a  strong  man  for  President,  and  one 
for  Vice  President,  on  what  has  been 
called  the  Dlxiecrat  ticket,  it  will  sweep 
the  South  and  throw  the  election  into 
the  House  of  Representatives;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  candidate  can  pos- 
sibly get  a  majonty  of  the  votes,  if  the 
South  sticks  together. 

If  no  one  got  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  that  would  throw  the  election 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Then 
it  would  be  an  entirely  new  election,  with 
»ach  State  having  one  vote.  New  York 
would  have  one,  Nevada  would  have  one, 
Mississippi.  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the 
other  States  would  have  one  vote  apiece. 
II  no  candidate  earned  a  majonty  of  the 
States  in  the  House  on  the  first  ballot. 
the  Souths  man  would  t^  elected:  for 
the  simple  reason  that  all  Repubhcans 
would  rather  have  htm  than  Truman,  or 
any  Tnimancrat.  and  all  th?  Democrats 
would  rather  have  him  than  Taft.  Dewey. 


Eisenhower  or  Stassen,  or  anyone  else 
who  is  likely  to  be  nominated  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

That  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  get 
us  out  of  the  horrible  mess  we  are  in 
today,  and  save  America  for  Americans. 


Betweea  the  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOTnU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat of  October  11.  1951: 

Betwxkn  thz  Lons 
(By  Harry  B.  Wilaon) 

Kahsas  Crrr,  Mo.,  October  10.— One  of  the 
favoriate  American  themes  is  that  of  the 
poor  boy  who  riaea  to  wealth  and  influence. 
It  used  to  be  that  he  rose  by  hard  work  or 
by  marrying  the  boss'  daughter.  Today, 
there  Is  a  new  way  Take,  for  example,  the 
career  of  Turney  GraU,  a  resident,  succes- 
sively of  Kentucky,  Kansas  City,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Today.  Gratz  has  very  reason  to  look 
around  his  world  and  find  It  sweet.  He  is  a 
vice  president  of  one  of  the  country*!  biggest 
trucking  concerns  Rlss  A  Co.  Not  long  ago, 
he  was  an  executive  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  And  he  Is  an  old 
friend  of  none  other  than  Bill  Boyle,  the 
man  who  runs  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Democratic  party  which,  in  turn,  runs  the 
Government 

Boyle,  another  poor  boy  from  Kansas  City, 
also  rose  f&at.  Qratz  regards  their  respective 
good  fortune*  as  mostly  a  coincidence. 
•Boyle  might  have  been  In  the  cheese  busi- 
ness and  I  driving  a  ta:ucab,"  he  once  said 

This  remark  was  made  when  some  Sena- 
tors had  Gratz  over  for  questioning.  They 
were  curious  abcxit  Gratz  being  Boyle's  per- 
sonal bookkeeper  and  investment  counsel  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  with  the  RFC. 
In  4  years,  Boyle  ]mtd  Grata  (ILOOO  for  ills 
part-time  services. 

The  business  of  the  RFC  is  to  lend  money 
to  people  the  banks  are  afraid  of.  Boyle  has 
been  accused  of  throwing  his  political  weight 
around  in  behalf  of  applicants  for  RFC  loans. 
Why,  the  Senators  wondered,  did  be  have  an 
RFC  man  on  his  private  payroll? 

Just  a  matter  of  old  friendslilp,  said  Grats. 
He  added  that  he  had  never  tried  to  Influence 
an  RFC-loan  decision  to  please  his  old  friend. 
The  Senators,  perhaps  because  they  taatf  other 
witnesses  waiting,  didn't  question  Ovata  very 
much  about  his  past.  They  missed  some  in- 
teresting stories. 

Be  was  bom  in  Kentucky  49  years  ago  and 
chrtetened  Hugh  Turney  Gratz,  although  he 
has  long  since  dropped  the  Hugh.  When  be 
was  still  a  young  man  he  came  to  Kansas 
City.  Before  long  he  was  a  Pendergast- 
machine  precinct  worker.  In  the  Kansas 
City  of  those  days  that  was  a  good  spot  for 
an  ambitious  young  man. 

Grati  had  a  variety  of  Jobs,  none  very  Im- 
pressive. He  was.  for  example,  Mcrafeary- 
manager  of  something  called  the  North  Bkto 
Business  and  Improvement  Association.  Tbe 
association  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in 
the  Improvement  of  Pendergast  than  tba 
Xorth  Side  And  the  police  once  seized  some 
gambHng  casino  books  that  indicated  Grats 
was  on  the  peyroli  there  as  well. 


4t  about  the  same  time  the  city  park  de- 
pMtinent  was  paying  Gratz  60  cents  an  hoar 
■•k  "■feUtad  iabc«-er."  And  tbe  city  wat«r 
tUfiiiliiwilH  paid  him  11.584  a  year  ••  • 
•cftemlcal  attendant." 

That  must  tiave  tMen  an  important  }ob» 
de«ptte   the   low  salary.     Someone   was  un- 
enough  once  tci  Imply  tliat  Grats  wasnt 
the  $1-584.     "I  work  my  hours,"  OratB 
llled  indignantly.    "When  a  mother  gives  m- 
Id  a  glass  of  water  she  can  thank  me  be* 
I've  been  on  tiie  Job  and  the  water  Is 
led." 

addition  to  improving  the  North  Sids, 
laboring  in  the  parks,  and  purifying  xtm 
wmir,  GraU  found  time  to  defend  Kansas 
C$f»  old  produce  market.  His  friend  Boyl*^ 
tt^  a  police  lieutenant  and  expert  wlr« 
tapper,  helped. 

Bome  residents  of  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  d»« 
dJied  to  build  a  new  produce  market.  It  was 
ilJricnrrt  to  take  a  lot  of  buslDess  away  iiam 
tl^  market  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Loyal  Mis- 
soUrtans,  Oratz  and  Boyle  set  otit  to  block 
tHe  deal. 

Tbe  two  men  appeared  in  Washington 
oAe  day  In  1938.  Gratz  said  they  were  car« 
rying  wire-tapped  recordings  which  proved 
tHat  the  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  people  were  try- 
lag  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  the  Oovernmeot. 
Today,  Boyle  certainly  could  have  taken 
Ettch  a  matter  straight  to  the  President. 

Oratz  tried,  but  was  sidetracked  to  the 
oiice  of  Harold  Ickes,  who  was  running  the 
PWA  then.  Ickes  listened  to  Gratz  denotmce 
t%e  political   morality  of  his   Kansas   City. 

ri..  neighbors.    At  the  end  Ickes  bad  only 
comment. 
'"Dear,  dear,"  he  said,  "that  from  a  Kansas 
dty  Democrat." 

'  Times,  of  cotirse,  were  different.  Kansas 
dty  E>emocrats  bad  yet  to  be  elevated  to 
tke  same  semlsacred  position  in  Wasblng- 
ttin  that  cows,  monkeys  and  such  like  occupy 
la  India. 

Oratz  next  tried  to  help  Kansas  City  by 
rtistiing  to  Detroit  to  talk  Henry  Ford  out 
eg  closing  bis  Kansas  City  automobile  as- 
sembly plant.  Gratz  announced  he  was 
Pendergast 's  spokesman,  a  fact  Pendeirgast 
(Hsputed.  In  any  event,  Gratz  miist  have 
diarmed  the  Ford  people,  liecause  they  gave 
aim  a  Job.  j 

Then  Mr.  Truman,  an  old  Kansas  City; 
Democrat  himself,  became  President.  Boylei 
moved  to  Washington.  So  did  Gratz.  to  a 
M0.300-a-year  post  with  the  RFC.  He  left 
^  year  and  a  half  ago  to  become  Boyle's  No, 
f  assistant  at  Democratic  headquarters; 
#rom  there  he  went  to  the  Rlss  M  Co.  fIc^ 
])resldency.  I 

And  nobody  mentioned  his  old  city  water 
department  Job  when  he  came  back  to 
KsnMB  City  to  help  prepare  for  a  huge  din-* 
aer  m  Boyle's  honor.  Grats  was  a  friend 
Of  Boyle's.  Tiiat  made  him  a  big  man,  by 
(roxy  if  not  in  person. 

It  made  him  a  big  man  even  though  h$ 
bas  never  shown  any  signs  that  he  thinks 
there  Is  much  of  a  difference  between  Na- 
tional Government  in  Washington  and  local 
government  in  Kansas  City.  Except,  of 
course,  tiiat  the  RFC  paid  him  more  thai) 
the  city  water  and  park  departments. 


People  Want  MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  A.  L  MILLER 
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I 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Spsakr 
^r,  as  my  colleagues  all  know.  I  have 
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been  a  consistent  advocate  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthtir  to  the 
Freiklency  and  have  continuously  urged 
my  party  to  nominate  him  as  a  candidate 
for  that  high  office.    I  am  encouraged  to 
that  the  people  of  my  party  are 
around  to  my  way  of  thinking 
on   this   matter.     Evidence    of    this   is 
■bown  in  the  recent  Gallup  poll  which 
revealed  that  54.89  percent  of  Republi- 
cans with  opinions  on  the  subject  said 
they  would  like  to  see  MacArthur  run  for 
President  on  their  ticket  in  1952.     The 
significant  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
support  for  the  general  has  not  been 
stimulated  by  an  organized  effort  in  his 
behalf  but  is  a  spontaneous  upsurge  of 
feettng  that  he  would  lead  us  out  of  the 
monaa  into  which  we  are  sinking  as  a 
result  of  the  fumbling  foreign  policy  and 
disastrous  fiscal  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration.   They  are  sick  and  ashamed  of 
the  tie-up  of  government  and  crime  and 
the  sale  of  political  favors  that  are  being 
revealed  day  by  day.    The  whole  dirty 
mess  is  becoming  a  stench  in  their  nos- 
■  trils.    They  long  for  leadership  that  will 
clean  it  up.   To  my  mind  no  better  words 
can  be  found  to  express  the  growring  feel- 
ing about  General  MacArthur  than  those 
of  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  in  his 
Collier's  magazine  article  of  February 
12,  1944.  entitled  "Why  I  am  for  Mjic- 
Arthur  for  President".    He  said  in  part: 
I  know  that  he  (MacArthur]  would  come 
to  the  White  Hoxise  with  no  thought  or  pur- 
pose except  to  serve  America  at   home  and 
abroad  In  the  climax  of  a  devoted  career.  I 
know  be  has  never  shirked  a  tough  }ob  In  his 
Ufe  or  compromised  with  it.    He  is  granite  in 
the  face  of  duty.    I  know  tliat  his  training 
and  experience  produced  an  integrity  of  char- 
l^ter  which  will  persUt  tn  any  asslgiunent  he 
aeeepU.     I  would  like  to  vote  for  integrity 
S(  slisracter.     It  means  zaoce  to  me  than  a 
ttMMsand    campaign    pramlsea.     Isn't    tiiat 
wtiat  America  needs?    He  has  the  know-how 
because  he  has  dealt  with  Government  all  ills 
Ufe.    More  than  any  other  Presidential  possi- 
bility he  would  be  elected  as  a  great  unifying 
American,  who  would  win  his  country's  uni- 
fied support  by  deserving  it. 

Further  quoting  Senator  Vandenberg: 
I  repeat  that  spiritual  values  rule  ills  mind. 
This  blossoms  in  every  speech  he  has  ever 
made  I  have  lasting  consolation  and  assur- 
ance in  this  simple  Christian's  reliance  upon 
divine  grace  That  U  the  kind  of  President  I 
want.  Mr.  Editor.  I  iielleve  General  MacAr- 
thur has  what  it  tak^s  in  full  measiire.  He 
has  maturity  and  vast  experience.  If  nomi- 
nated, he  wlU  be  elected.  If  elected,  he  wtU 
taring  a  great  mind,  a  great  heart,  a  great 
capacity,  and  a  great  devotion  to  the  proud 
leadership  of  a  great  NaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  were  spcdten 
In  1944.  They  are  more  than  ever  true 
today.  I  would  like  to  have  General 
MacArthur  invited  to  address  the  na- 
tional convention  when  it  meets  in  Chi- 
cago next  June.  I  am  convinced  he 
would  aet  such  a  high  plane  for  the  com- 
ing '^nrr**t"  that  it  would  be  more  like  a 
crusade.  Our  country  is  badly  in  need  of 
such  a  crusade  to  clean  out  the  accumu- 
lated rottenness  and  restore  it  to  the 
high  purpose  set  for  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


A  Man  Witii  a  Messafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or    ILMNOH 

IN  THE  HOUSI.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  read  a 
most  instructive  and  in^niring  message 
yesterday.  It  was  an  address  delivered 
by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCoraack.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Datty  Tribune, 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on 
Saturday  night,  Octol)er  13 

Colons!  Mccormick's  address  dealt  en- 
tirely with  Che  prevailing  dangers  rela- 
tive to  governmental  encroachment  up>on 
the  freedom  to  write  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Colonel  McCormick  presented 
what  I  consider  unimpeachable  facts 
tending  to  show  the  tyrannical  and  con- 
sistent movement  that  is  afoot  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  encroaching  upon 
one  of  the  facets  of  the  Bill  cf  Rights, 
This  must  never  come  to  pass  here  in  the 
United  States.  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  turn  their  backs  on  any  overt  act 
intended  to  rob  the  pet^le  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  free  press.  Colonel  McCormick 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  fighting 
the  subversive  forces  who  apparently 
are  trying  to  bring  this  about,  but  the 
task  of  preserving  freedom  of  the  press 
is  not  that  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
The  primary  responsibihties  to  prevent 
this  rest  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  radio  address,  Colonel  Mc- 
Cormick stressed  the  assaults  by  Govern- 
ment upon  a  free  press  and  cited  some 
glaring  examples  and  instances  of  how 
the  enemies  of  this  freedom  propose  to 
accomplish  their  objective. 

In  his  address,  he  also  gave  us  a  splen- 
did analysis  of  the  story  that  lies  behind 
the  history  of  suppressing  freedom  of  the 
press  in  England.  Very  succinctly  the 
message  points  out  that  the  only  enemy 
of  a  free  press  is  government 

Undoubtedly  many  thousands  heard 
the  address  over  the  air.  but  I  believe 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  preserve  this 
message  in  the  Congression.\l  Record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled    Predom  of  the  Press"  de- 
livered by  Col.  Rot)ert  R.  McCormick  and 
prmted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on 
October  14,  1951.    The  address  follows: 
PaSESOM  or  thz  Fhtxss 
(By  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick) 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  freedom  of  the 
press  of  the  United  States  has  suffered  one 
of  the  most  vicious  attacks  in  the  history  of 
the   Republic.     This   attack    Is   part   of    the 
continuing  pattern  of  Government  assaults 
upon  free  newspapers  which  has  character- 
ized all  of  history  for  the  last  500  years  since 
printing  began. 

These  assaults  by  Government  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  print  and  to  inform 
each  other  have  been  particularly  violent 
during  the  last  18  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
With  scandals,  thievery,  corruption,  and 
treason  in  Government  reactilng  an  all-time 
high  in  this  Nation;  with  a  national  elec- 
tion approaching  which  may  seUle  the  fate 


oC  the  Rew  DetU  and  rob  the  SodaLsts  and 
kUnists  oi:  their  right  to  rule  us,  the 
upon  freedom  at  the  p'-ess  are  be- 
coinu^;  unusuaUy  vicious. 

It  is  vitally  necessary.  therefcM^.  to  alert 
every  citizen  to  the  real  meaning  of  freedom 
ot  the  press  and  to  *«■'"*"*.  once  again,  its 
history.  Since  I  have  written  most  of  that 
history,  and  even  have  made  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  freedom  of  the  p.-ess  which 
occurred  in  my  lifetime.  I  feel  qualified  for 
the  task. 

All  of  you  who  read  newspapers  or  listen 
to  the  radio  know  what  has  occ-orred  In  re- 
cent weeks.  President  Truman  has  called 
upon  Congress  to  pass  a  law  wiuch  will  move 
the  New  Eieal's  latest  plan  to  control  both 
newspapers  and  radio  nearer  to  completion. 
This  law  would  give  the  President  vast  dicta- 
torial powers  over  the  press  by  granting  him 
control  of  revenue  from  all  newspaper  and 
radio  advertising.  It  also  would  strangle 
business  and  Industry.  The  President  could 
dictate  how  much  money  any  business  could 
spend  for  advertising  In  offering  its  goods  or 
services  to  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  Issued  an 
order  to  all  the  civilian  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  Oovemment  to  censor  their  news  at  the 
source,  on  grounds  that  it  would  protect 
military  security  The  Defense  Department 
and  the  State  Department  already  classify 
much  of  the  bustneas  they  do  as  a  mUltary 
secret  and  refuse  to  disclose  it  to  Congress 
or  to  the  newspapers. 

This  order  would  give  the  same  right  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury, 
the  RFC,  and  every  other  alphabetical  agency 
In  the  land.  The  first  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  was  that  tbe  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  warned  its  employees  not  to  dls- 
closf  any  news  to  the  put>llc  which  might 
cause  embarrassment  to  that  bureaucracy. 

The  stonn  of  protest  which  arose  in  Con- 
gress over  this  edict  caused  the  President  to 
rebuke  the  CM*S  and  rescind  its  action.  But 
his  general  order  classifying  news  of  the 
operation  of  all  Government  bureaus  under 
the  cloak  of  mUitary  security — keeping  that 
news  from  the  public — remains  in  effect. 

Congreas  and  groups  of  newspaper  editors 
and  newsmen  all  over  the  Nation  have  con- 
denmed  this  act  of  censorship.  Alert  Amerl. 
cans  everywhere  have  asked:  "What  secret* 
can  these  civilian  agencies  of  Government 
icnow  which  the  public  should  not  have? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  Only  the  secrets 
of  graft,  corruption,  and  treason  which  are 
belngezpoaed  with  Increasing  momentum  In 
every  day's  headlines.  If  Riossia  is  our  en- 
emy, let  us  take  what  security  we  can  In 
the  fact  tiiat  our  most  Important  military 
secrets  already  have  been  betrayed  to  tha 
Soviet  by  the  Conuntmlst  spies  and  traitors 
on  the  Federal  payroll  in  our  Government. 

Algfr  Bias  was  one  of  them  and  he  la 
now  te  prison.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
Roosevelt-lruman  foreign  pxjllcy,  the  trusted 
manager  of  the  State  Department,  upon 
whom  Dean  Aciieaon  will  not  turn  his  t>ack. 
He  was  the  brains  behind  all  that  Roose- 
velt did  at  Yalta.  He  was  the  creator  of  tlie 
United  Nations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San 
Francisco. 

Several  other  traitors  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  In  {xiaon,  two  of  them  in  the 
death  house  at  Sing  Sing.  Their  crime  wm 
that  they  stole  and  delivered  to  Stalm  tlie 
secreU  of  ttie  atam  bomb — our  greatest 
weapon — even  before  It  had  been  dropped  on 
Hirosliima  m  1945.  These  people  were  ex- 
posed by  the  Congreas — not  by  the  Presi- 
<lent  *rt^  the  administration.  In  every  sln- 
gla  ease  of  tii— nii.  the  administration  sought 
to  cover  up  and  to  whitewash  tnvestigatlcm 
until  the  weight  of  facts  In  the  hands  of 
newspapers  and  the  people  made  that  course 
Impossible. 
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At  Uii»  UU  hour,  tbe  PTwidenv  calls  upon 
Ml  tttpn^l*-  In  tli«  OBBctittvo  department  to 
«««klkoU  ar««  of  tbetr  opermtton  iMcaow  it 
win  protect  our  mlUtary  ■auuilty.  B«moo- 
•Me  laMi.  wbo  know  «ie  facts,  emnnot  be- 
Ueve  any  such  ctory.  Patrtotism  ta  not 
lu^ol^il  liw«  Berond  Members  of  the 
tbere  an?  trw  patriot*  \n  out  Oot- 
today. 

Two  luaawiin  are  rwly  for  possible  rati- 
fication as  treattea  of  the  United  States  which 
ware  drafted  by  Dniied  Nayoua.  One  of 
ttem  U  the  ao-caned  Oenocfcie  Convention. 
Bolfa  of  tlMse  docTDnenta  have  been  drawn 
up  through  the  connlvince  of  our  State  De- 
partaMBt.  and  irlth  the  asalstance  of  Urs. 
Baaaor  Rooeevelt.  wtio  wa«  our  United  Na- 
ttoos  delegate  to  the  V.  N.  Couivcll  on  Human 

Since  treaties  are  Une  ••supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  and  have  b««n  held  powerful  enough 
to  overrule  the  Cot^tUuUon  ItaelX  by  Su- 
pfame  Court  decision.  eltJi^r  of  these  docu- 
■MAta  coiiid  icUi  the  first  ameodment  to  the 
OMUCttUtion  and  Kill  a  free  press  In  America 
MthOttN^hly  as  Stalin  h^is  doi^e  In  Conunu- 
ulct  Lusala. 

Who  U  aitacking  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  United  btaies  today'  Government  It 
Is  the  (Tovernment  of  the  Sticlaltst-Commu- 
ntst  well  are  state.  It  U  the  f,'overnment  of 
the  UnitJd  Natlona,  devoted  to  the  same 
Socialist -Communist  princtples.  ooncelved 
and   put  Into  operation   by  men  like  Al^er 


Freedom  of  the  preaa  Is  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  government.  That  is  all  it  means 
today  That  is  all  It  ever  has  meant  since 
prlnUni;  first  began.  Government — power- 
ful government — Is  the  enemy  of  free  news- 
papers and  or  the  peoples  right  to  know. 
There  is  no  other  enemy.  This  has  been 
true  thn^ughout  the  last  500  years  Just  as  It 
U  true  today. 

You  may  have  heard  a  lot  of  strange  new 
definitions  of  freedom  of  the  press  from  Red 
unl  versa  y  professors,  Ck>mmuni£t  pamphlet- 
•eni,  lop  bureaucrau  In  government,  and 
others  In  the  piuuiM  fringe.  Ail  of  them  are 
on  the  side  of  oppre;i&ive  government,  and 
against  the  people's  right  to  know.  YTaen 
that  is  understood,  their  arguments  carry  no 
weight. 

Every  modern  critic  of  a  newspaper's  right 
to  print  the  facts  suggests  some  method 
by  which  government  shall  be  given  power 
to  censor  newspapers  or  to  Impose  a  respon- 
sibility over  them.  None  of  these  critics 
believes  in  liberty.  None  of  them  wants  to 
give  the  people  more  freedom  to  print  and 
exchange  the  news.  They  say  that  gni'em- 
ment  has  t>ecome  so  big  and  so  Important  to 
the  people  that  governinenfs  own  side  of 
the  story— the  whitewash  that  government 
wants  to  apply  to  Its  own  operations — must 
be  told  to  the  people  by  every  newTspaper, 
and  govemnient  has  the  right  to  Impoee 
that  responsibility  In  the  Interests  of  the 
people 

ThLs  Is  hogw«»h — Boctaltst,  Oommunlst, 
big  government  ho^wash.  The  people  are  en- 
titled to  the  facta.  Free  newspapers  e^lve 
them  the  facta.  Any  government  which 
has  a  side  to  the  story  which  Is  unfriendly 
and  inimical  to  the  people  Is  a  tryannous 
government.  In  our  Republic  the  power  of 
Oovemment  la  derived  from  the  people,  and 
the  people  have  the  inahenable  right  to 
Ixiow.  at  every  step,  what  their  Government 
to  dotng. 

Ttke  Utiitad  States  is  the  only  nation  In 
hlstary  which  has  had  afree  press.  We  have 
this  great  freedom  because  uf  the  unique  and 
predcHia  prtnctples  of  republican  government 
which  our  forefathers  drafted  Into  two  great 
documents.  In  the  Decliiratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence the  architects  of  tha  Oovemment 
set  forth  the  self-evident  truth  that  each 
individual  citizen  possesses  "certain  unalien- 
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able  righU  ■  from  the  Creator— rights  that  no 
government  can  take  away  from  him  be- 
cause  no  government  Is  powerful  enough  to 
give  them  to  blm. 

Based  en  thU  great  and  original  "declara- 
tion of  rtghta"  Is  our  Consttttittnn  and  Its 
Bin  of  S«shU.  The  first  aaMidnant  says 
"Congress  shaU  pass  no  law  regarding  the 
establishment  oX  a  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press  •  •  ••" 
We  have  the  right  to  forbid  government  to 
infringe  on  freedom  of  the  press  because. 
as  indlvlouols.  we  have  accepted  the  self- 
ertdent  truth  that  the  Creator  has  granted 
us  that  right.  Here,  again,  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
uxnents  of  our  Bepabllc,  Is  the  acknowladg- 
ment  that  the  only  enemy  of  a  free  press  la 
government. 

It  la  significant  that  the  first  amendment 
defines  the  three  great  freedoms  In  one  single 
sentence.  Thomas  JeffMson  explained  It 
thus:  Freedom  of  the  press,  he  said.  Is  the 
most  iraoortant  freedom  because  It  defends 
the  other  two  If  either  freedom  to  wor- 
ship or  freedom  to  speak  are  threatened, 
freedom  of  the  press  will  defend  their  right. 
IX  freedom  of  the  press  Is  lost  the  other  two 
freedoms  cannot  defend  themselves  against 
the  tyranny  of  government. 

How  right  Jefferson  was  is  proved  not  only 
by  what  is  going  on  In  Washington  and  to 
the  New  York  headquarters  of  United  Nations 
ujdav  but  by  all  of  hlsUBry.  The  history  of 
lree«iom  of  the  pre*  U  only  500  years  old. 
but  througbont  It  has  been  a  history  of 
newspapers  fighting  the  tyranny  of  govern- 
ment. 

Gutenberg  Invented  movable  type  about 
1450  Before  then  there  had  been  no  print- 
ing and  no  presa.  Cazton  Ijrought  the  print- 
ing press  to  Kngland  to  14T«-  It  was  a  bated 
machine,  hated  by  goverimient,  and  govern- 
ment Immediately  took  steps  to  control  it. 

In  the  rejgn  of  James  I  newspapers  first 
were  established  In  England  under  strict  11- 
cenemg  and  tyrannical  abuse.  Unlicensed 
printers  and  violators  of  oeneorshlp  were 
punished  bv  having  thefr  ears  cropped,  their 
ton<ues  sUt,  or  by  hanging.  They  were  the 
men  who  tried  to  teU  the  truth  about  the 
Kiag's  Government  and  for  their  devotion 
to  truth  they  wo'e  maimed. 

Under  Charles  I  the  tyranny  grew  even 
more  terrible  and  the  star  chamber  was  es- 
tabllsbed.  This  was  a  kangaroo  court  of 
the  King's  nobles  and  their  bureaucraU.  very 
similar  to  the  kind  of  behavior  citolc  cer- 
tain leading  professors  In  our  greatest  uni- 
versities would  like  to  sae  tstabUshed  to 
regulate  the  freedom  of  the  Amerlean  news- 
paper press  today  and  make  It  responsible. 
•  Among  the  professors  who  have  suggested 
such  a  device  are  ex-Chancelor  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns.  of  the  University  of  Chicago:  Se- 
eharlah  Cbafee.  William  B.  Hocktng.  Arthur 
11.  Schleslnpier.  of  Havard;  John  Dlckaon,  of 
Columbia;  Robert  Redfleld  and  Charles  X. 
Merriam.  of  Chica^^o;  Harold  Laaswell.  of 
TiUe;  and  George  S^uster,  of  Hunter  College. 
When  King  Charles  was  beheaded  and 
Cromwell  took  over  as  the  defender  of  the 
people's  llbertlee  the  star  chamber  was  abol- 
ished. But  the  Long  Parliament  Immedlate- 
Iv  enacted  a  Uceusing  law  to  prevent  the 
press  from  criticising  government  or  exert- 
ing Influence  to  control  It. 

It  was  against  this  llcenstog  law  of  the 
Lung  Parliament  that  Milton  wrote,  and 
prtoted  surreptlUously,  his  faneua  assay 
Areopagltlca  -Give  me  liberty  to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  con- 
science, above  ail  liberties." 

Milton's  words  fell  on  deaf  KngHah  sar^ 
for  in  his  lifetime  nothing  was  done  by  hla 
eountryoMn  to  make  them  live.  But  they 
became  the  clarion  cry  of  all  free  men.  every- 
where. 

When  a  king  was  restored  to  the  Kngllah 
throne,  this  time  Cnarles  Q,  parliament  r«- 
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ne-ed  licensing  of  the  prase.    The  law 
to  1678.  but  Chief  Justice  Seroggs.  »n^vj 
fauBB  In  legal  history,  rushed  to  the  " 
\o  tnp^art  the  power  of  government  i 
the  threat  of  a  free  press.    Serogip  tot 
the  theory  that  the  king  has  een 
Mght  to  license  newspapers,  parliament 
lirttfastandlng.  and  held  no  one  could  - 
(without  royal  consent. 

James  II,  in  turn,  persuaded  Pari 
Ito  renew  the  Ucensing  acts,  snd  they 
not  expire  in  England  unUl  ie»4.  during  thte 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Thus,  for  Uss 
first  1*4  years  of  the  history  of  prtotin^ 
igovemment  heid  tiie  whip  hand  over  th|s 
jpress.  The  story  of  governments  attempts 
to  do  the  same  thtog  conttoues  right  dowfa 
(to  the  present.  ^1 

Under  the  rek^n  of  Queen  Anne  to  Bng- 
land  and  under  George  I,  newspaper  pubUalf- 
ers  were  persecuted,  but  the  persecutlotts 
were  not  frequent.  At  this  same  time,  ho^- 
ever.  a  new  method  by  which  guvernmeiit 
could  suppress  newspapers  and  prevent  peo- 
ple from  leamtog  the  truth  was  thought  vp. 
It  was  conceived  to.  and  paseed  by.  Parity 
ment— government.  This  was  the  "tax^ 
upon  knowledge."  i 

It  was  a  threefold  plan:  Taxes  upon  adrey'-t 
tlstog,  taxes  upon  paper,  and  stamp  tnys 
upon  newspapers  thaiusalKss.  This  idf* 
j  lived  long  enough  to  piagWi  the  American 
ooloaicu  and  contrlhat*  to  tha  cauae  of  the 
American  Bevolution.  It  still  is  not  d^sp- 
Huey  Long  attempted  to  revive  It  In  Lou*- 
lana  some  »  yews  ago.  Several  other  Stages 
attempted  to  tae  it.  i 

It  te.  even  now.  a  favorite  device  wiiuap 
ed   by  the   evli  college  professors   who  ate 
looking  for  ways  to  control  and  dominate 

the  American  press.  I 

Stamp  taxes  were  one  of  the  causes  lof 
grievance  egatnst  King  George  m  outlto^ 
by  our  forefathers  in  the  Declaration  oi  ^- 
dependenoe.  At  this  same  Ume  other  tfr- 
snnous  laws  eoooemtog  libel,  a  ad  the  p#r- 
nldoas  doctrine  of  "libel  upon  (povemmen^." 
held  Bneltoh  newspapermen  to  check. 

One  famous  British  publtoher.  John 
WUkes,  editor  of  tlie  North  Briton,  wo^kt 
not  be  suppressed.  He  described  O^aig* 
Ill's  address  before  Parliament  a»  "the  moat 
abandoned  Instance  erf  political  eflrunt«r|r." 
For  this  simple  statement — a  crline 
sf^iiw*  government — WUkM  wm  beld  to 
trial  for  Ubel  and  found  gwilty.  Tbe  King 
was  outrafTd  and  wanted  to  have  his  e#ra. 
But  Uie  people  of  England  were  with  WUl^es. 
He  was  elected  twlea  to  Parllamant.  B#eh 
time  Parliament  expelled  him.  Finally,  the 
excitement  died  down  and  he  was  elected 
agato  and  allowed  to  take  tils  seat. 

From  that  ttaae  on  tiw  story  at  the  ctu* 
sade  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  real  lib- 
erty to  prtot  the  truth  moved  westward^  to 
the  rtiiiailfSii  Continent,  where  freedom^  ct 
the  prsss  first  sras  truly  defined.  Kngl4zMl 
made  laogrees  akmg  that  road,  slofrly. 
steadily,  but  not  completely.  America  led 
the  way  to  real  freedom.  Today  we  lead  |tha 
world      Our  story  Is  the  greatest  ever  tptd. 


Reachmf  Hearts  and  Minds  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

IK  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVte 

Monday.  October  15,  1951  ) 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 

entitled  "Reaching  iiearts  and  Mind^  ol 
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, which  api;>eared  In  the  Lewlston 

(Maine '  Journal  shortly  after  an  address 
by  Jim  Parley  at  Ithaca  College : 
BsACHiKC  HxiKTS  AMD  Mmiia  or  Itor 
(By  Daniel  S.  Dexter) 

James  A.  Parley— he  doesnt  mind  being 
csOled  "Jim" — Is  s  master  of  the  art  of  poli- 
ties. It's  an  art  and  close  to  being  a  science. 
Many  miss  tliat. 

To  be  successful  to  poitttes  and  the  word 
Is  used  here  to  its  bast  waning— ooe  mtwt 
have  a  good  uwnry  for  faces  and  namaa. 

Ttve  former  Poetaaster  Oencrai  Farley  lias 
this  faculty. 

While  ha  needs  no  memory  alda,  he  takes 
tbe  piecaiition  to  malte  a  note  now  snd  then 
to  stiffen  his  memoiy  atMl  refresh  his  recol- 
lection 

The  Plumed  KUIcM.  of  lamss  O.  Btalna 
whose  heirs  gave  his  taooH  for  Maine  Oov- 
emor's  residence,  saw  a  face  or  heard  a  name 
once— and  he  never  forgot. 

MalBe's  Senstor  Own*  Bsswarss  has  s  top- 
fljffht  memory. 

Parley,  who  broke  with  Pranklto  D  Roose- 
velt on  the  third-term  Issae  turn  a  litUe  talk 
on  Reaching  tbe  Hearts  and  Minds  at  Man. 

He's  had  many  years'  cxperlenee  with 
reaching  hearU  and  minds,  which  was  his 
ma}or  objective. 

To  be  successful  In  politics,  he  says,  a  man 
must  gata  the  confidence  ct  enough  voters  to 
p««UMle  them  to  vote  aa  bt  MSgaaU. 

It%  the  same  with  the  tmitmmmmmn. 

The  man  in  trasloess  is  IUie»SB  s*  the  polls. 
Be  wins  if  be  suttssl  la  faWllIng  con 
Adence  in  himself  antf  Ma  gaotM  Ikatla 
the  ides  behmd  ad\-«raBta^  Tto  holld  np 
keep  before  the  public  the  name  at  a  com- 
pany or  product. 

It's  the  same  with  an  executive  wbetlier  lie 
baa  a  squad  to  uniform  or  employs  men  snd 
woanan  to  civil  life.  He  must  reach  the  hearts 
and  mtods  ot  his  subordinates. 

Success  In  coounand  or  civil  admtoistratlon 
doesnt  depend  so  much  on  auttiority  as  on 
the  ability  to  win  confidence. 

Farley  puts  good  manners  at  the  top  of  ttie 
list  to  the  art  of  reaching  other  people. 

This  is  something  more  than  knowing  how 
to  hold  your  soup  spoon  or  how  to  dress  when 
you  go  to  a  church  wedding. 

"Oood  manners  are  much  more  than  a  ca- 
pacity 'to  say  the  plaaaast  but  tnaincere 
thing.  It  is  much  mote  than  mere  tact.  It  la 
to  feel  and.  above  all.  to  stK>w  that  you  have 
a  genuine  concern  in  others.  It  me^as  caring 
for  people,  respecting  them,  uvaling  ttiem 
as  equals  and  sharing  their  fears  and  earthly 
conccma  and  tlkelr  tttaals. 

"Closely  assocUted  with  good  manners  Is 
what  we  call  'good  humor,'  be  conttoties. 
"And  I  am  not  now  talking  ak>out  ice  cream, 
with  which  my  own  product  la  a  close  com- 
petitor. What  I  mean  is  tbe  msnlfestatlon 
to  aU  outward  dealings  with  the  public  ol  a 
calm  and  friendly  disposition.  This  is  ss- 
peclally  true  in  pollUcs. 

"We  hsve  learned  in  thst  very  complex 
ar*^  that  the  most  certato  way  that  a  man 
can  defeat  himself  Is  to  get  aacry.  Paople 
are  not  toterested  to  other  people's  angers. 
Anger  does  not  attract:  it  repels. 

"It  causae  the  victim  to  say  and  do  things 
th>t  ha  woukd  not  otherwise  say  and  do. 
his  balance  of  JudgBMOft.  He  makes 
He  reveals  defects  to  his  own  per- 
sonality and  to  his  own  Idsaa.  He  lays  him- 
self wide  open  to  debate.  Sometimes  it  la 
not  easy  to  matotato  a  calm  attltixle.  but 
success  to  life,  to  any  profession,  and  suc- 
cess to  attaining  oia-  own  peace  of  mind  is 
only  gatoed  by  meeting  situations  with  a 
smUe.  by  tumtog  aside  criticism  and  the  Ill- 
natured  attecks  of  others  with  calmness  and 
courtesy." 

And  memory.  "It  Is  true  thst  I  have  a 
]Metty  good  memory  for  names  and  faces, 
and  I  have  met  a  great  many  people  to  my 


life,  all  over  this  country  and  all  over  the 
world.  I  do  not  always  tnjst  to 
alone — that  is  too  risky.  I  liavc. 
my  lUe.  made  It  a  haUt.  not  only  to  polities 
but  to  business  and  aoelally.  to  help  that 
■tsimsy  by  keeping  a  fartaf  aasaaorandum  of 
anything  whlidi  saema  Imppflsnl  and  at 
the  same  time  tooomplete  and  unflniahed. 
I  keep  that  memo  until  the  matter  Is 
dosed.     •     •     • 

"1  would  like  to  add  soanethlng  st  tills 
potot  It  Is  not  a  mantfeatation  of  good 
manners  for  a  person  to  go  up  to  another 
and  cballenga  him  by  saying.  'Do  you  re- 
That  puts  you  at  a  great  dls- 
if  yoi'  happen  to  have  forgotten. 
I  have  found  that  tbe  best  way  to  meet  that 
situation,  wtien  the  challenge  comes  and 
when  I  am  unable  to  remember.  Is  to  an- 
swer frankly  ttiat  I  do  not.  Such  an  answer 
is  not  slwsys  pleasant  for  me  but  It  Is  a 
good  reminder  to  the  other  person  that  be 
ahowld  he  tolerant  and  not  expect  too  much 
of  other  people's  aaeasortes.  Of  course,  in  my 
experience  that  baa  not  happened  too  often 
and  I  am  glad  that  It  hasnt;  but  when  I  meet 
it.  I  meet  it  franklv  " 


Tbe  Proposed  Ahimnan  Indasiry  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


^  HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


ATIVES 


tlon  to  connection  with  the  power  shortage 
to  the  North  west  and  the  accompanying 
smear  campaign  of  Drew  Pearson  and  cer- 
tato Confi«aHn«k  and  Sansitots.  was  tued  m 
thia  araa  umtft^Utf  to  dNcrt  the  power 
froaa  Bnagry  Borae  Dam  out  of  Montana. 
The  eoogreaskmai  group  tovolved  Ui  putting 
out  the  propaganda  -  indtvidually  admit  re- 
ceiving their  information  from  an  Idaho 
pspter.  which  to  our  knowledge,  in  almost 
all  Instances,  has  been  a  spokesman  for  the 
Idalw  Power  Co.  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
Ths  Idaho  Powsr  CD.  la  in  turn  a  sister 
company  of  tha  Washington  Wster  ^owar 
Co.  The  divemon  of  tills  power  into  the 
Stste  of  Wsahtogton  and  out  of  Montana 
would  lie  a  welctxne  dlasiiluu  to  ail  of  these 
partiSB.  It  wouM  ba  a  po>war  grab.  B  would 
mean  that  the  fraits  of  our  labors  would  be 
diverted  to  another  State  for  use  by  uidus- 
try  there.  It  would  be  tbm  denial  of  todus- 
tnal  development  to  Montana.    ■ 

Wa  faal  there  has  been  Car  too  asnch  ob- 
Etruetiasi  and  deUy.  mack  of  it  lnapliad> 
with  raapoct  to  tbe  aatLbUMiaHBt  of  ttm 
alirmlnnm  tautastry  to  Montana.  By  asing 
power  firom  Hungry  Horse  Dam  to  Montana. 
we  are  not  taking  anything  away  from  any- 
body. This  has  baan  aubsrered  by  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Itrtastntstration  before  at  least 
two    eosigraaakmal    committees    to    past    2 


cw  Kcurraiia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rbcord  a  copy  of  a  iet- 
tfv  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Jess  Lar- 
son. Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration:  two  telegrams  sent 
to  me  by  Robert  E.  Harris  and  Robnt  C. 
Weller :  and  a  newspapn  story  carried  in 
the  Great  Palis  TribUDC  of  October  12. 
1951. 

I  am  ttiming  tbis  material  over  to  the 
Hardy  iilw<—nlU»*  investigating 
chArses  mafle  against  the  Harvey  Co.  It 
is  my  siBcere  hope  that  this  committee 
will  malte  its  findings  known  sborUy  so 
that  this  matter  can  be  aeitied  and  the 
aluminum  project  allowed  to  go  forward 
in  the  Flathead  VaUey  of  Montana. 

Tbe  above-mentioned  follows: 

Hon.  MiKx  MAKsnxLo.  The  foUowtog  is  a 
copy  of  a  day  letter  dispatched  to  Mr.  Jess 
Larson  today: 

OcToaa  IL  1051. 
Ui.  Jass  L.ABSOIC. 

Administrator.  Defense  Metala 
Procurement  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C 

Daaa  Mk.  Lassom  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  you  have  asked  the  Harvey  Ma- 
chine Co.'s  loan  t)e  held  up  until  the  appli- 
cation of  a  Montana  concern  headed  try  A.  J. 
Smith,  of  ths  Baatth  Eagineertng  Co..  of 
Kalispell.  be  toieaMftad. 

We  do  not  kiww  ateim  Mr.  Smith's  abU- 
Ity  to  perform,  while  he  states  be  has  aiS,- 
000.000  equity  capital  to  put  up.  While  we 
do  not  srant  to  oppoae  Mr.  Smith's  applica- 
tion, we  do  not  In  any  way  feel  that  it  should 
stand  to  the  ws"  of  the  Harvey  matter. 

Many  tiili^a  ia  connection  with  the  Etar- 
vey  w********  Oo.'S  application  to  come  toto 
Montana  have  been  handled  on  a  personal, 
rather  than  a  buatoeaa.  basia.  We  tbbik 
there  have  lieen  instances  of  diacrlxnmation 
and  'uifalmesa.  We  thtok  the  recent  head- 
lining of  the  Harvey  Machtoe  Co.'s  appUca- 


Oertatnly  the  downstream  benefits  which 
are  added  by  Hungry  Baras  Dam  tc  existmg 
plants  to  the  Northwest  la  eor.tnbtinon 
enough  for  Montana  water  to  aaake  \«  e  un^e 
tluit  you  lmww<1tately  Instmct  ttto^e  respon- 
aihle  So  la  lug  abewt  the  eetnusee  of  an  tn- 
dependsBt  ptodfoer  to  the  aluminum  busl- 
nasa  at  t^  earliest  posstbit  moownt  There 
wlB  be  plenty  of  power  available  to  Montana 
next  year  for  an  additional  aluminum  quot« 
to  be  aUocated  the  Smith  Co.  or  any  other 
company  if  they  are  able  to  perform  at^l 
meet  federal  requirements,  but  it  seems 
ridiculous  now  to  hold  up  the  Harvey  matter 
pending  negotiations  with  any  o;her  com- 
pany. Inasmuch  as  the  Harvey  Co  's  war 
production  record  has  withstood  the  Ught 
of  mvestigation  and  several  agencies  have 
rUted  there  is  no  reason  to  hold  up  the  loan. 
we  can  only  toterpret  any  further  delay  tn 
the  approval  of  the  Harvey  loan  as  an  aid  to 
the  totereste  which  are  now  atteoiptlng  to 
stifle  progress  to  western  Montana. 

We  ask  your  cooperation  in  bringing  tha 
matter  to  a  Itaial  and  speedy  concltision. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

FLSSSBSB  VsCXXT  ClIlLMJtS  Co* 

Bt  DoiraLo  C   Ixelocs. 

Kausnox  *""*»*■»■  or  OtMuoaca, 
Bv  Jama  B.  MtrarHT,  Prerutent. 


Kauspsxx.  Mowt..  Oetot>er  I3.  1951. 
Hon.  MnczMamraLB. 

House  o/  Representatives 
Carpaaters  union  and  other  organized 
bnUding  crafte  now  buUdmg  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  are  greatly  alarmed  over  whe  ap'parent 
effort  to  divert  this  p»wer  out  of  Montana. 
Request  thst  Smith  Engineermg  Go.  pn>- 
posal  for  aliuninujn  allocation  not  be  allowed 
to  totacfcre  or  delay  the  Harvey  Machtoe  Co. 
loan  or  construction  plant  for  this  area, 
wishes  known  to  ttie  appro- 
it  agencies 

RoBcar  B   Haaaoa. 
Busmes*  Bepresentattve .  HortH'west-' 
em     Montana     District     Council 
Carpenters  Vnttm. 

Kausnxx.  Mont.,  October  13.  1951. 
Hon.  Mxxs  Mamsfizlo. 

Brmse  of  Representatires. 

Washinsrton,  D  C: 
Flathead  Valley  loggers  and  lumber  and 
sawmill  workers  local  unions  disgusted  over 
apparent  efforts  of  some  Government  agen- 
cies to  find  ways  and  means  to  take  Huingry 
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Bane  power  out  of  Plathend  Vsiiey  where  It 
u  bMllT  needed  to  »P«'v»»t«  hUtorlc&lly  heavy 
mJtgt^  «»i«plo>Tnent.  Tlila  entire  disUlct 
^^^^^  •«pporta  \t»  members  tn  Flathead 
VM  •aA  Ulg«  an  end  to  all  maneuvering 
nov  gtrtf  oa  to  defeat  proposal  for  Harvey 
BaiMM>atalBtnum  plant  Believe  applica- 
ttOB  toy  Smith  Knganeerlng  Co  .  not  tn  be«t 
iQlarwta  of  FUthead  and  Montana  unUl 
sitmr  favorable  conclualon  of  Harvey  loan. 
pl««w  rcprMent  our  wlab«  to  varloua  »c"°- 

BoaoT  C.  WKLua. 

Bustntst  Rep^etentative.  Montana 
District  Council  Lumber  and  Saw- 
miU  Workers  Union*. 

I  Prom  the  Great  Palls  (Mont.)   Tribune  of 

October  12.  19511 

jSjoJMrwLt.  Aaxs  Fast  Actiok  ok  Ha«v»t 

LOAl« 

KALismx.  October  11— The  Kallspell 
Chamlwr  of  Oommerce  and  tne  Flathead 
Valley  cltlaena  committee  has  sent  a  letter 
to  Jesa  Lar»5n.  Administrator  of  the  Defenae 
Metals  Procurement  Admlnlatratlon.  urgent- 
ly requeatlnc  fast  action  on  the  Harvey  Ma- 
chine Co.'8  loan  application  for  an  alummum 
plant  here,  it  was  announced  today. 

"me  action  canie  as  a  result  of  InformAtlon 
received  here  that  Larson  has  ordered  tne  De- 
lenae  Prodticticn  Admlnlatratlon  to  bold  up 
acvlon  on  the  loan  until  a  study  has  been 
made  for  another  proposal  for  an  altmilnum 
plAnt  made  by  the  Smith  Engineering  Co.  of 
Kallspell 

The  letter  said.  We  do.  not  know  about 
Mr.  Smith's  abUlty  to  perform  •  •  • 
while  we  do  not  want  to  oppose  Mr.  Smith's 
application,  we  do  not  In  any  way  feel  that 
It  should  stand   In   the  way   of   the   Harvey 

matter  ,^  ^    ,^ 

The  letter  was  drafted  by  Donald  C.  Tre- 
loar.  president  of  the  cltlaena  committee,  and 
James  MurptiV,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Copies  were  forwarded  to  18 
Government  ofBclals  and  Congressmen  who 
have  been  Involved  In  the  procesking  of  the 
loan. 


Tax  PiBnacles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missonu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  ic  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
of  October  11.  1951: 

Tax  PiMNAcrn 

Within  a  w«ek  Congress  probably  wUl  pass 
the  new  »6. 500.000.000  tax  bill,  estimated  to 
boort  the  annual  Pwleral  levy  to  $67,000,000.- 

Most  IndlvlUuals  will  have  to  pay  about  13 
percent  more,  corporation  earnings  will  take 
another  ta.000.000.000  sla.sh  and  higher  ex- 
cise* wlU  add  upward  of  •l.aoo.OOO.OOO  to  the 
coats  of  living.  The  public  wUl  utter  a  con- 
certed groan  and  start  paying  through  the 

nose. 

We  ml^t  as  well  face  the  fact  we  have  to 
p«y  throxigh  the  nc«e  Even  with  perfect  tax 
policies  and  an  economical  Oovernment  In 
Washington,  we  would  be  forced  to  accept  a 
punitive  tax  burden.  That  Is  the  price  of 
national  rearmament  and  military  aid  to  our 
allies  around  the  globe  This  Is  the  price  we 
must  pay  because  of  Soviet  aggression  and 
the  Kremlins  imperial  fanaticism. 


So  It  1»  old  hat  to  gripe  arbitrarily  about 
painful  taxes.  It  U  aapwiUlly  tirewme  and 
futile  If  we  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. But  it  certainly  la  Ume  tive  Nation 
caimly  'xx)k  stock  of  the  runaway  trend  In 
taxation. 

The  United  SUtea  can  tax  Itaatf  teto  an 
economic  stall.  We  can  tax  oontfWM  Into 
inflation.  We  can  tax  ourselves  into  a  "bust 
that  would  make  the  debacle  of  the  early 
thirties  look  no  worse  than  a  scratched  fender 
on  our  economic  wagon.  All  this  U  preciaeiy 
what  Joaeph  Stalin  expecU  and  haa  pubUcly 
prophealed.  His  Communist  policy  of  ag- 
gression, power  threat,  and  subversion  la  di- 
rected at  a  crack -up  of  American  economy 

Have  we  reached  the  tax  peril  point?  How 
dose  are  we? 

Let's  survey  a  few  facts: 

The  new  Federal  tax  rise  means,  according 
to  a  research  study  of  tlie  U.  S.  News  and 
World    Beport,    that    $84,000,000,000    a    year 

Will  go  to  tax  collectors.  Pederai,  State,  and 
loc4l.    It  will  be  higher  In  IftM. 

It  means  that  approximately  $1  out  of 
every  $3  of  American  Income  goes  to  taxes. 

In  1940  the  aggregate  naUonal  taxation 
was  $15,500,000,000.  the  Federal  share  $6,700. 

000.000.  At  World  War  n  peak  (1945)  the 
aggregate  levy  upon  the  Nation  was  $47,600,- 
OOO.OOO.  with  Federal  revenues  $37300.000.- 
000.  Now  the  total  taxes  paid  by  the  country 
will   bulk   $83,900,000,000. 

The  new  bill  will  be  the  third  tax  measure 
paved  by  Congress  since  the  Kcwrean  war 
began.  The  combined  result  of  these  three 
laws  is  to  add  an  estimated  $17,000,000,000 
to  Federal  taxes. 

It  costs  to  rearm,  and  we  must  rearm. 
But  billions  of  tax  funds  could  be  saved  by 
Federal  Government  if  It  would  cocne  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  lavish  Washington 
bureaucracy. 

In  the  face  of  new,  back-cruahing  imposts, 
the  President  ha/>  stood  adamant  agatiMi 
budget  cutting  by  Congress.  Government 
departments  and  other  special -interest  lob- 
bies have  exerted  savage  prcs8\ire  to  balk 
appropriation  paring. 

Estimates  by  Senators  Brao  and  Douglas, 
Representative  Tabor,  and  others  have  set 
possible  savings  In  nondefense  spending  at 
figures  up  to  $10,000,000,000.  But  the  ad- 
ministration has  ignored  demands  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  or  the  few  doughty  econ- 
omy spokesmen.  It  refuses  to  tight*m  Its 
belt  In  a  war  emergency. 

There  is  a  point  obviously  at  which  taxes 
can  smother  the  economy  They  grow  so 
steep  as  to  destroy  or  erode  initiative;  they 
can  cause  lavish  expenditures  for  unneeded 
purposes  to  avoid  taxes.  Some  experts  have 
placed  the  peril  point  at  26  percent  of  na- 
tional Income.  America's  tax  bill  now  will 
be  approximately  30  percent  of  Income. 

The  Nation,  Its  leaders  and  private  citizens 
need  to  take  a  lone;,  careful  look  at  the 
slampedme  tax  trend.  Not  because  of  indi- 
vidual stre.ss,  or  perhaps  haittoblp,  but  be- 
cause the  structure  threatens  national  econ- 
omy. We  have  reached  taxation  pinnacles, 
beyond  which  may  lie  sheer  destruction. 


Tramaa  Caa't  Lo$e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 


or  noxNois 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVlB 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1951 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
American  Magazine  v^Titten  by  an  emi- 
nent son  of  a  former  great  statesman 


and  Cabinet  officer,  Jonathan  Daniels, 
ejitor  of  the  Raleigh.  N.  C.  News  andj 
Gibserver,  entitled  "Truman  Can't  Lose.' 
struck  me  as  a  very  timely  and  authori- 
tative analysis  of  the  national  political 
picture,  particularly  as  It  concerns  thei 
ftiture  of  our  great  President.  Harry  S.i 
"jnunan     A  great  '.leal  of  to-do  has  been 
and  Is  being  made  in  the  press  daily  over, 
the  possibiliUes  and  the  probablltties  oC, 
Homtial  Presidential  onrttrttMin  19S2j 
Sotlam  convinced,  at  ii  Mr.  DanielB,| 
that  Truman  cannot  lose. 

For  the  edification  of  the  many 
and  prophets,  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  generaDy,  I  in- 
clude the  article  by  Mr.  Daniels  as  ""-^ 
of  my  remarks: 

TaxTMAK  Caw^  Low 
(By  Jonathan  Daniels) 
Harry  8.  Truman  wiU  be  the  Presldentii 
aomlnee   of   the   DemocraUc   Party   in    1»* 
and  win  be  reelected  President  of  the  Unit 

States.  .  ^-1 

We  seem  an  set  now  for  a  repetition  erf  th* 

Old  pattern:  "Ha  wont  run;  be  cant  wtnt 

cuch."  I 

The  people  who  were  surprised  in  1948  arp 
|Mnr  carefully  rebuilding,  hope  by  hope,  the 
\f|Zr^m  topply  structure  which  feU  on  them 
In  1948-  It  win  fan  again.  The  emblem  cf 
►Truman's  opposition  Is  not  so  much  the  e to- 
phant  as  It  is  a  resilient  Htimpty-Dumpt^ 
Who  does  his  act  every  four  years. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  surprised  in  1953.  but 

1  was  surprised  one  day  during  the  summ— 

when  I  talked  with  reporters  after  a  visit 

the   White    House.     I    had    just   seen   Hf 

Tmraan.  whom  I  know  and  admire, 

had  sensed  hU  atUtude  toward  his< 

and  his  problems.     I  told  the  -eperters 

side  his  ofQce  that  in  my  opinion  he  woi 

run    again.     The    siirprise    was    that    t' 

BffHMWl  Wg  news  to  them.     The  news  hit 

radios  before  I  left  the  White  House  groun< 

It  got  front-page  space  all  over  the  countijr. 

I  had  thoxight  everybody  must  realise  th*t 

Truman   wlU   r\m   again.     Like  the   girl   $n 

the  song  he  hasnt  said  yes  and  he  hasn't 

said  no.     For  him  to  say  either  now  wou)d 

be  to  court  the  sdministraticm  troubles  pf 

a  Imme-duck  President  or  to  overemphasise 

pure  poUUcs  in  the  Presidency.    But  he  will 

ssy  yes  In  good  time. 

Of  course,  those  who  are  reluctant  to  bafre 
him  run  are  puttlag  lailoubled  stress  Ms 
his  own  human  relnetaace.  Some  in  tbelr 
own  eagerness  for  Trtmum's  retirement  *e 
iilnssli^  Mrs.  Tniman's  retiring  p»sonaUty. 
fi  spill  lug  that  she  has  never  beid  Ha97 
Truman  back  froBS  any  fight  he  felt  he  ong^t 
to  make.  Tin  isssJaglji.  however,* the  poli- 
ticians of  Truman's  ixarty.  who  know  titat 
they  have  to  make  the  fight  on  his  record. 
reoogBlze  that  he  Is  tbe  man  to  make  tllat 
fight.    Inescapably  he  reallaes  that.  too. 

Truman  has  to  run.  Under  the  Oonstl^- 
tlon  this  Is  the  only  method  by  which,  a 
President  deeply  concerned  for  his  protrram 
can  put  the  dsnoaracy  of  the  people  ae- 
hlnd  It.  Truman  to  flceply  concerned.  Bar- 
ring profound  and  unexpected  developments. 
he  will  win  by  a  greatCT  electoral  majortty 
than  surprised  the  experts  on  tbe  flabber- 
gastlng  night  in  November  1948. 

Daring  tbe  eaaspal^  there  win  be  the 
often -repeatad  atortaa  aiboas  Ua  ^agrtaiffttaa 
piano.  Tha  f boat  of  FBBdHfM*  wID  te  mitti 
to  walk  its  millionth  mile.  But  in  the  4nd 
the  campaign  wlU  have  been  won  on  the  h^gh 
level  of  foreign  affairs  and  American  fee- 
curlty. 

There  seems  nothing  strange  or  eonfuAng 
to  him  about  his  foreign  policy  and  he  ^A 
have  made  the  taoes  dear  to  the  AmerlraB 
people.  They  will  understand  that  his  pior- 
poee  to  ^ective  peace  tn  the  face  of  an 
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anoBOBilP  and  military 

the    t^uUdlDc    or 

at  a  truly 
to  brtag  sense 
and  safety  to  the  world.  Tbe  Tnanan  plat- 
form wUl  ba  not  MMily  Che  promise  of  peace 
but  the  dear  4laMaaatration  of  a  wsy  to- 
It. 

or  Ms  flgtot  la  IMt.  as  sow. 
of  Iris  paactoa  against  those 
1*0  by  iBClatliwil—  or  fulaf-IUoloBe,  or  a 
strange  combination  of  both,  would  have 
eat  looee  frooi  Its  learisralilp  tn  in- 


Hto  fiaalga  poHey  is.  howesai.  by  no 
•Btlr^  tanttgn.  to  htm  tbe  New  Deal^ndr 
to  sot  merely  domestic  in  tts  slfBtfl- 
Tbe  srelf are  d  AmerlcaD  fanaen  and 
the  mteorttles. 
not  only  Im- 
U  at  honse:  by  cxasiple  It  Is 
atoo  In  the  contest  for  tba  atndi 
hopes  of  the  srarld. 

tbs  iBbt  at  tma  be  faces  a 

snee  of  tbe 

vttb 

an  excoae  for 

,  in  tbe  Untied  Stataa.    AaMtoas  aid 

freedom -loving  ] 
k^  ssDOBple  to  tb*  rest  at 
to  him  equal  parts  at  a  poUcy  isssntlsl 
to  tbe  safety  aC  the  people  cf  tbe  United 
Stataa     It  to  a  poUcy.  be  taatteres.  which  ap- 


b«ad 
poaenta.  aa  nsaal.  prefer  to 
4  yeara  they  ei 
that 

botb 


tbe 


Natkmal  polltieal  aoaaenantta  ava  rare. 
Tbe  facta  an  «ba«  for  asaay  yeaza  tbto  was 

tt  baa  bean  a  DemocnMe  aoai 
straigns  ptcaHisnuai  ci^bsm^h  j 

Brsn  tbe  ceiwiB  aseasa  to  bave  gone 
eaatto.  since  neat  yaar  population 
wUl  gtvs   tboaa  M  Baakai   mac* 
Totea— asi  of  tba  aae  votes  uiiLLmary  to ( 
On  Vm  oCbsr  baad.  tba  — alai  abacb  bave 

up  to  only  43  votsa 

Let  ns  look  at  some  of  tbe  tbtags  which  op- 
ponents of  Truman  are  counting  on  in  tbsir 
predicUGos  of  a  natiooal  political  soaaar- 
aault  in  1981: 

Sooth  to  stlU  mad  about  dvii  rights. 
waUcsd  rlcbt  o««  of  the  defense  bqo- 

ittttebigb 
aboot 

beef  roH-tiatfca.    Tbasa  baa  bas  a*  toaaa  <»ie 
«»iT>fc  coat.  anA  Itaa  PaodeiSBBt  to  osdy  6 

to  Benstor  Jossra  R. 
even  Oen.  George  C  Msnhsn  to  a 
f£  antl-Amencan  coos^iratcn.     Sane 
t%  like  Mugs  III   Truman's  voice 
by  the  Truman  let- 
in  tbe    1960 
Harry  Ttuman 
to  &I  ymn  okl.    Here  are 
1 .  Tbe  eoontry  to  Ured  of 
Tbto  can  be  rrgoisaiy  filed  under  "Ttee 
for  a  chai^*. "     I  think  UUs  fssitiiB  to  re- 
currenUy   true   as   it    was   umtor   Bonssvrlt. 

V^  to  bow.  boacrer.  Tmnaa  baa  bean  taKfey 
w«  BDoatvalt.  to  raacb  tte  km 

of  recurring  unpopularity  many 
aawiThs  hcfore  peeaidential  daetSons.  Ttu- 
OMD.  for  f— *--**  eookd  not  possibly  be  any 
lower  in  popularity  than  be  was  a  year  be- 
forattM  iMttiwrtftoto. 

a.  Tbe  eountry   shoved  it 
Truman  when  the  Republicans  mads 
in  tbe  196b  aoaaressional  elections. 


This  undoubtedly  enctiUissed  his  Rrptih- 
in  opponents,  notably  Mr  BepubUcan" 
himself.  Senator  Tatt.  mho  was  overwtelm- 
inirly  reelected  when  the  I>emocrat«  and 
labor   tried   to   beat   him. 

One  tm(X)rtact  Item  has  been  overioofced: 
While  the  Republicans  made  mdiu  m  the 
1960  niaiflTisslnnil   stections.  tbsf  made  a 


l«4.|ast 
9. 

tbe  ground 
pnctkally  ex 

to  price 
TTuoBaa    certainly    has    bad 

to 
aboot  tbat.    Boearr^  had  so 

In  hto  own  party.    Atoo.  n^tm  ■■  >>■  par- 

velt.  a  mowt>>s  before  Peart  Bssber,  v«as  akte 

margin  of  one  vote  tai  tbe  Boom.  Acttially, 
tbe  OoBgresB  may  now  be  flnng  Traman  am- 
aonitlea  for  an  appeal  to  the  people.  tli«wigh 
ba  aMV  XKH  be  iMa  to  bit  quite  sr  baid  at 
tbe  present  dsmoenHeally  eastoraOad  Con- 
be  did  to  iMb  at  tbe  WspabllLia  do- 
DOtbtaig  B^itietb  Ooocraaa. 

4  Tbe  fanners  af*  farfooa. 

Certainly  tbey,  or  some  of  tbsl^  leadees. 
have  made  some  angry  sooiUto  aboot  beef 
roil-bacfts  and  eaaaflsodlty  price  controta. 
Tbto  TmdoabtMDy  could  be  serkms  to  Tru- 
man, who  showed  great  and  unexpected  farm 
strength  In  I94i.  It  to  worth  remembering, 
however,  ttart  tbe  beef  roD-back  flgbt  te 
a  playback  of  tbe  fight  In  1M«, 
waaWnattop  of  tbe  Farm  Ba- 
rean  Fsderatlon.  the  National  Association  of 
Manufteturers.  and  the  Combelt  Urestock 
Seders  Aasodatioa  taMlated  that  priee  eoa- 
trots  of  beef  would  cot  be'4  produetton. 
Tbey  osade  it  a  fsipalgw  Issue  in  1946.  'La- 
dles, tf  yoa  want  aaon  beef,  vote  Bapobli- 
can."  liany  ct  tbSM  dM.  Two 
even  Xuws.  where  tbe 
of  tbe  Fvm  Boreaa 
lives,  voted  for  Traman.  Parmets  vrbo  do 
not  want  their  prices  eontrolled  st  the  top 
are  still  concerned  about  tbe  system  of  sup- 
ports from  tbe  bottom  rrhidi  tbe  Democrau^ 
gave  them. 

5.  Labor  to  tmbappy  and  migbt  go  Bepub- 
Hean  or  just  ntt  at  borne  and  on  its  bands. 

Tlicie  was.  indeed,  tbe  nnlted  labor  vralk- 
ont  from  tbe  wage  Oootral  Baard  set  up  by 
Defense  Productfcm  Dliectoi  Cbartes  S.  Wil- 
son and  his  btg-bnsineas  boys,  l^uuan 
backed  np  Wttsoa.  TTirldewls  bke  thst  could 
make  labor  less  friendly  to  Traman.  But  la- 
bor was  atoo  pretty  angry  before  tba  19M  Sec- 
tion. After  Ttiuuau'S  crack-down  tn  tta  rail- 
road strtta  of  »4«.  tbe  boad  of  tba  tntanen 
to  spend  bla  wtada  oalan  tnaavy 
Truman,  vibo.  be  sakl.  bad  stgaed  bto 
own  polltieal  death  warrant  st  a  CIO  maet- 
big  In  Bew  Tork.  lYuman  was  described  as 
tbe  Bo.  I  Bti  Ikshrsafcar  of  tbe  American 
and  ratlroeds.  Jobn  L.  Levto  op- 
bba  vttb  bitter  Lewto  rhatorle  tn  tbe 


chips  are  down,  bowever,  latxir 
has  found,  snd  will  Sad  -tr***  little  reason 
Ibr  voting  for  tba  partf  la  wblch  the  t;iie 
"Ifr.  BqariMaaB"  baa  been  given  to  oaa  of 
tba  antbfws  of  tbe  btttarty  raaented  Taft- 
Baitlsy  I«bor  Act. 

«.  -Tba  paepie  arc  sl^  at 
la 

on 


a  proficiency  In 
comiptlon  equattBg  tbat  o<  tbe  BepubUeans 
In  tba  Teapot  Dome  caaa.  Tbare  is  always 
too  BuMb  g>Bbbfei«  aBd  aaafelDC  aanvBd  Oow- 
smnwnt.  ntacw  asost  be  a  constant  vigi- 
lance to  weed  out  the  ^-percenters  and  the 


lAgjrer  percenters  to  tbe  Influence  ra<dtet. 
That  Is  being  done.  The  remarkable  thing, 
in  a  &jvemment  spenduig  billions  under 
the  scrutiny  of  eager  poutical  mveeti^tore. 
ta  tiiat  no  ma.>or  sc&ndai  baa  beer.  uxux>vercd 
m  0<r»emmifr;-L.  tn  20  years 

Pendergastism   is   a  de^^  Uisue.     Though 
amaU  and  busy  slanderers  are  stiU  trying  to 
Trunoan  with  it.  lAe  blggtat  and  most 
powerful  Bepuhlican  paper  in  hu  hon^  State. 

•  him  a  clean 

bill  of  baatob  on  bU  ODan«ctlon&  with  Tom 

Also,  in  194a.  tne  people  of  Mis- 

|9  knov  most  &bcut  ttieir 

gave  Truman  a  blg- 

.Jonty   than   tbey   gave   Booeev^t    in 

1940  or  1944. 

7.  "The  angry  South  just  g}t  started  in 
revolt  in  1940.  In  1962.  it  will  really  pull 
out  of  any  TYuaaan  party." 

Actvaily.  tbMa  aaaaa  toss  and  less  chance 
of  a  lemnestea  la  UMS  cC  the  Dixiecrat  re- 
volt. Tbto  doss  not  mean  that  Tr-a..'naR  has 
won  tbe  affection  of  tbe  South.  Mure  south- 
emen  next  yaar  naaf  vote  the  Republicnn 
ti^at.  ♦*»^«^  not  enough  of  them  to  Uireat- 
en  any  State.  But  the  Dixlecrats  are  done. 
Tbto  jBdgment  is  based  upon  the  increasing 
prcbahiUty  that  tbe  eootast  in  1^2  will  shift 
Ih  eaapbaato  from  tbe  civil  rights  of  some 
to  the  natlcmal  security  of  us  all. 
in  foreign  policy  tlie  South  since  the 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  devoted 
to  the  kind  of  program  Trjman  defends  now. 
Purthennore.  the  Dlxlecrat  revolt  In  194a 
accomplished  nothing  for  the  South  except 
to  reduce  its  voting  strength  In  the  1952 
Democratic  convention.  Becanae  4  Southern 
States  failed  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  1948.  the  11  Southeastern  States,  under 
the  regular  apportloaiBent  rules,  will  lose  16 
votes  In  the  1963  convention.  The  southern 
revolt  created  no  southern  heroes  and  did 
not  pay  off  for  Strom  Tburmond.  who  ran 
for  President  for  the  Dlxiecrats.  He  vras 
beaten  2  years  later  In  his  owr.  South 
Carcdlna  wben  ba  ran  fCr  tbe  Democratic 
waalnatlcm  for  United  State*  Senator. 

A  letant  southern  revolt  meeting  staged 
by  Oovemor  Talmadge.  of  Georgia  wtth  Sen- 
ator HassT  Btcd.  of  Virginia,  as  the  speaker, 
lit  no  bonfires  In  Dtzie.  Wh^n  Btkd  lam- 
basted the  administration  it  was  apparent 
that  his  speech  was  the  same  &r  he  had  been 
making  since  RooaeTelfS  secand  term.  Also. 
tn  eacb  Presidential  year  lOmee  1940  Btko 
htWBaeyf  bas  pot  up  a  small  Ughtning  rod  as 
candidate  for  the  Demoeratie  Presldenr'al 
noBtnatSon.  and  It  baa  attracted  very  little 
soutberu  Hgbtntng.  Hto  aOtance  with  Tal- 
msdge  wQl  not  s<hl  rsq;>ectabUitT  to  his  re- 
action. The  South  does  not  like  drll  rights, 
but  It  is  net  ready  for  s  combination  of 
economic  reaction  and  Bilbolsm  to  which 
Tataaadce  to  tbe  natural  heir. 

TTiMliHlbtr  TTj  tbe  situation  is  complicated 
by  tike  bad  tdocd  betvreen  Harry  Truman  and 
Gov.  Jaaaa  P.  Byrnes,  farmer  Secretery  of 
State,  iinae  they  separated  in  1947  Byrnes 
bas  great  prestige  la  South  Carolina  and  in 
tbe  South  as  a  whole.  However,  he  has  de- 
cMned  to  allne  hlmseif  with  the  Dlzlecrats. 
n  to  vary  duubiful  Bwt  at  the  age  of  73  be 

fcr  President  on  any 
Tet  if  he  does  not  mn 
seem  definitely 
to  hope  for  s  sig- 
nllleant  fbllowtn^  SoiRaetlons  that  Byrnes 
mil^t  be  nominated  as  Vice  President  by  tiie 
Bs|HililU  III 'I  to  ecBsant  a  new  soutbem- 
BapoMlcaii  coalHIasi  have  be«>n  beard  less 
f>e<pieaUy  stcce  RepubUean  optimism 
bounced  M»1b  as  a  resdit  0l  tbe  1950  con- 


been  sharply  critical 
aspects  or  the  administration's 
policy  since  he  ceased  to  direct  it. 
in  other  imptxtant  particuisrs  he  has 
given  It  dear  and  strooc  suppcK't.  Even  most 
eonaarvattva  aootbera  Senatcffs  ha%e  been 
supportlBg     tbs     adBBlDlatration  s     Icrelgn 
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poltey  and  ofUn  dotnc  to  with  vigor  mad 

UadoubtMUy  ■  Supreme  Court  decision 
endln«  ••«re««tlon  In  the  public  schools  In 
the  South  might  BWlflly  alter  the  attitude  of 
the  South  On  everything.  The  present 
cbanoes.  however,  are  that  with  a  grimace 
tiM  South  which  does  not  love  Truman  will 
put  all  Ita  vowa  In  the  Democratic  column 
next  year 

8.  '"llie  left  wlo«««  who  always  voted  for 
Rooeevelt  are  dtapcraed  or  dlsaatlsned." 

Certainly  there  U  nothing  new  about  that. 
Dewey  beat  Truman  by  only  60.959  vote*  in 
Dewey's  own  State  because  to  Wallace  went 
509.559  vot«  which  were  largely  drawn  from 
the  Democrata.  Similar  things  occurred  In 
Itletilgan  and  Maryland.  Next  year  the  Com- 
muatata.  who  used  WaUace  to  lead  off  the 
innocenu.  will  prefer  anybody  to  Stalin's 
chief  antagonl.1t.  Harry  Truman,  but  many 
thousands  whom  they  duped  may  be  expected 
to  come  home  to  the  more  liberal  Democratic 
side  of  tJie  contest. 

9.  "Tniman  Just  Isn't  a  big  enough  guy 
to  be  President  again,  particularly  at  a  time 
like  this." 

The  effort  still  persists,  of  course,  to  make 
Truman  seems  still  Just  the  piano  player  and 
the  busted  haberdasher.  That  effort  will 
continue  One  thing  already  clear,  however. 
U  that  he  Is  not  going  to  run  against  Super- 
man but  against  a  Republican  politician 
nominated  by  Republican  politicians. 

The  truth  la  that  Truman  has  always 
»8*med  an  unlikely  candidate.  He  never  In 
hla  life  entered  a  contest  for  a  major  ofBce 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  the  proverbial 
Chinaman's  chance  Although  he  has  nearly 
always  looked  like  the  man  who  could  not 
win.  Truman's  career  has  been  that  of  a 
man.  who  could  not  mlas  Whether  he  will 
have  tough  going  In  1952  depends,  of  course, 
not  only  on  how  he  runs,  but  against  whom 
he  runs. 

Triunans  favorite  opponent  would  be 
Senator  Robsbt  A.  T*ft.  of  Ohio.  He  would 
enjoy  a  campaign  against  Talt  personally 
and  would  be  delighted  politically  if  the 
Republicans  in  Chicago  In  1952  would  nom- 
inate the  Senator  they  have  turned  down 
twice  before  Nobody  could  better  serve  to 
dramatlj*  the  differences  which  the  Demo- 
craU  want  dramatized  In  the  1952  elections. 
No  accident  gave  SenaU  r  Tatt  the  sobriquet. 
"Mr  Republican."  To  his  admirers  he  em- 
bodies all  the  virtues  of  their  conservative 
hopes.  Also.  Democrats  thinks  he  personi- 
fies all  those  characteristics  which  conjure 
up  the  Images  of  big  business,  old-  and  new- 
style  isolationism,  and  upper-crust  con- 
servatism which  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  learned  to  distrust.  Nobody  so  well  as 
Tatt.  they  think,  could  hold  the  mass  of 
Democrats  enthusiastically  behind  Truman 
or  any  other  Democrat. 

Second  in  Truman  preference  probably 
would  be  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur.  whose 
fluorescent  lading  away  after  his  dismissal 
as  American  military  chief  In  the  Far  East 
undoubtedly  did  more  tban  any  other  thing 
to  make  It  certain  that  Truman  would  be  a 
candidate  again.  Republicans,  however,  have 
been  shying  away  from  MacArthur  since 
their  Initial  enthusiasm  lor  him  on  his  trl- 
umph.^nt  return.  He  not  only  would  make 
a  ci'iorful  candidate,  but  one  who  would 
make  the  issue  of  foreign  policy  exactl/  as 
the  administration  wishes  it  to  be  made. 
The  big  mystery  candidal^?,  of  course.  Is 
the  other  soldier  So  far  the  polls.  If  not 
the  politicians,  have  indicated  that  more 
people  this  year  have  been  for  General  Blaen- 
hower  for  President  than  for  anybody  else, 
including  Truman.  President*  are  nomi- 
nated by  poiliical  parties,  however,  and 
nobtxJv  vet  knows  to  which  party.  11  either, 
Elsenhower  belongs. 


Some  effective  Republican  politicians  have 
declared  themselves  for  Elsenhower,  and  it 
baa  been  suggested  that  Truman  himaelf  has 
had  Elsenhower  under  wrapa  as  hla  own  suc- 
cessor as  Democratic  nominee  next  year. 
Truman  has  made  no  statement  suggeetlng 
that.  Indeed,  when  Senator  PAtn,  H.  DotrcLAS 
of  Illinois,  himself  often  suggested  as  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident proposed  that  both  parties  nominate 
BUenhower  for  President  and  presumably 
forego  any  election,  he  got  a  sharp  crack 
from  Tniman  When  asked  about  the  Doug- 
las suggestion,  the  President  seemed  sar- 
castic    With  DocoLAS  for  Vice  President,  he 

sugs^t^' 

Apparently  the  proposal  irritated  the  Presi- 
dent. Truman  has  not  missed  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  urging  Elsenhower  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  are  anti-Truman  Demo- 
crau  who  beUeve  they  might  end  the  New 
Deal -Pair  Deal  domination  of  the  party  with 
the  admirable  soldier  whose  views  on  most 
public  questions  nobody  knows. 

Elsenhower's  position  Is  complicated  too: 
Not  a  Democrat  so  far  as  anybody  knows,  he 
is  the  personal  symbol  of  Truman's  Euro- 
pean arms  program  which  has  been  criticized 
and  limited  by  the  Republicans.  Also,  he  is 
still  a  soldier  at  a  Ume  when  the  Truman 
administration  has  sternly  met  MacArthur 
with  the  issue  of  civilian  control. 

Elsenhower  has  Truman's  admiration  and 
respect,  but  I  am  confident  he  will  not  get 
his  mantlt).  Truman  himself  Is  going  to  need 
that  at  \txe  whistle  stops. 

I  doubt  that  either  party  will  nominate 
Elsenhower.  The  last  time  the  Republicans 
turned  to  an  outsider  and  an  amateur  they 
got  Wendell  WlUkle.  and  the  Old  Guard  did 
not  like  that  or  him.  If  the  Republicans  be- 
lieve they  can  win  they  want  to  win  with  a 
man  about  whose  Republican  Ideas  there  can 
be  no  question. 

If  Eisenhower  were  nominated  he  would 
be  a  much  better  candidate  In  July  than  In 
November.  In  the  guerrilla  fighting  of 
American  politics  he  would  have  difficulty 
maintaining  the  dignified  and  spotless  role  of 
knight  In  shining  armor.  Also,  while  the 
MacArthur  parade  demonstrated  considerable 
market  lor  a  savior  in  uniform.  It  also  stirred 
deep  and  ancient  prejudices  against  military 
direction  of  American  affairs. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  willing  Republican 
opponents  to  Truman.  Governor  Dewey  may 
seem  to  be  In  exactly  the  same  position 
William  Jennlnga  Bryan  was  In  1904.  His 
travels  in  the  Far  East,  which  Senator  Taft 
caustically  referred  to  as  a  holiday,  suggest 
that  he  means  to  be  going  somewhere. 
Harold  Staasen  could  be  persuaded  to  give 
up  an  academic  career.  Jox  Martin  and 
Joe  McCarthy  would  both  be  willing. 

Truman  in  a  fight  Is  not  the  kind  of  cam- 
paigner who  needs  to  be  afraid  of  anybody, 
but  in  my  opinion  probably  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  he  could  meet  would  be  Gov. 
Earl  Warren,  of  California.  If  Warren  has  no 
national  record  to  commend  him  In  national 
affairs,  neither  does  he  wear  any  of  the  scars 
of  national  contention.  He  Is  a  Republican 
who  does  not  seem  the  stereotype  of  the 
Republicanism  which  has  now  been  five 
times  rejected. 

Indeed,  no  Republican  In  the  United  States 
has  shown  such  facility  in  picJUng  up  Demo- 
cratic votes.  Last  year  In  his  campaign  for 
reelection  as  Governor  he  beat  the  Roosevelt 
Crown  Prince  Jimmy  by  more  than  1.000,000 
votes,  Aa  second  man  on  the  Republican 
ticket  In  1943  he  could  not  quite  pull  Cali- 
fornia to  Dewey,  but  as  top  man  he  might 
easily  win  his  own  State,  which  will  have 
seven  more  electoral  votes  In  1952  than  It 
had  in  1948.  more  than  any  State  except 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Warren  Is  not  so  well  known  in  the  Bast 
as  some  other  RepubUcan  candidates,  but  he 


la  not  so  well  worn,  either.  He  did  his  duty 
84  Vice  Presidential  candidate  with  Dewey 
14  1948,  but  somehow  seemed  tintouched  by 
t%e  Dewey  deflation.  I  do  not  believe  Warren 
c^uld  beat  Truman,  though  the  similarity 
0$  the  appeal  of  the  two  men  might  mak.e  • 
r#al   race. 

While  Warren  appears  to  be  the  tougbei* 
opponent  In  sight,  the  toughest  issues  oa 
v«hlch  Truman  wlU  make  his  fight  ineltid* 
Mgh  taxes,  high  prices,  criticism  of  the  9tot« 
I  epartment,  the  war  in  Korea,  General  Mac- 
/  rtbur.  bureaucracy,  and  Government  spend- 

i«- 

The  Democratic  ticket  wlU  need  strength- 

etilng      Undoubtedly  KLBxn  Baxkuet  added 
I  kuch  to  Its  appeal  In  1948.    He  has  been  a 
^  sry  popular  Vice  President.    Apparently 
I  ;e  and  health  may  not  permit  his  renoml 
I  atlon  In  1952.    That  would  create  a  real  h 
1 3  be  filled.    There  will  be  no  shortage  of  mei 
1Q  fill  it.     Justice  WlUlam  O.  Douglas. 
]  as  often  been  "a  bridesmaid  but  never 
I  ride"  will  be  prominent  again      He  turn 
<  own  the  Vice  Presidency  in   1948.     The  re- 
action of  Truman's  offer  then  may  not  mak4 
Yuman  so  ready  to  offer  It  to  him  next  year^ 
I  Truman  can  name  his  running  mate:  an4 
^ome  of  those  most  prominent  in  the  publld 
^ye  may  seem  less  acceptable  In  his.     Some 
4f  Truman's  close  associates  felt  that  Senatot 
^sRs  KzFAtrvijt.  of  Tennessee,  as  chairman 
^f  the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee 
^fore  the  1950  election,  showed  a  positive 
addiction  for  Investigating  Democratic  neighi 
t>orhoods  and  avoiding  Republican  ones.       | 
Senator  Paul  H.  Dotjclas.  of  Illinois,  api 
t>arently  did  not  particularly  please  Trumail 
jirhen  he  proposed  that  both  major  partle^ 
|iomlnate  Eisenhower. 
I    Senator  J.  WnxiAM  FiruniiCHT.  of  Arl 
however  well  or  badly  he  may  have  ham 
the  RFC  hearings  from  the  point  of  view 
the  White  House,  Irritated  Truman  when  he 
suggested  that  Tmman  resign  after  the  Re»- 
}}Ubllcans   won   the   congressional   election^ 
of   1946.  I 

Senator  Richard  B.  Rttsszu..  ci  Oeorgi4. 
)who  has  done  a  fine  Job  as  chairaum  of  th|e 
[MacArthur  Investigation,  would  as  Vice  Pre»- 
Identlal  nominee  end  any  fears  of  a  repetl- 
ttlon  of  southern  revolt,  but  Rttssxix  was  tbje 
langry  South's  candidate  for  President  against 
Truman  In  the  1948  convention  and  might 
be  unwilling  to  take  second  place  on  a  Tnt- 
;man  ticket. 

!     Senator    Robert    S.    Kxu.    of    Oklahoma. 
I  would    be    available    and    effective    on    tlie 
stump.     SenatCK'   BaiXN  McMahon.  of   Con- 
necticut,   has    made    a   good    Im^x-esslon    as 
.chairman  01  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  has  kept  himself  relatively  free 
of  the  sectional  contentions  within  the  partt 
I     A  recent  but   very  popular  newcomer  to 
[party  politics.  Senator  Buor  Moodt.  of  Midi- 
J  igan.  will  be  worth  watching  when  the  pro^- 
'ess  of  selection   narrows  down.    60  will  la 
'  number  of  others:  Gov.  Sidney  S.  McMath,  ^f 
<  Arkansas:  Gov.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois 
'  (whose  grandfather  was  Vice  President  undfr 
Cleveland) :  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  of  North  Cat- 
ohna.  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  Ne»w 
(Mexico,   Secretary   of   the   Interior   Oscar  L. 
!  Chapman,  of  Colorado;  former  Secretary  pf 
ithe  Army  Gordon  Gray   (now  president  pf 
jthe  University  of  North  Carolina):  Secreta^ 
I  of  Agriculture  Charles  P.  Brannan.  and  I  a 
body  of  dark  horses,  one  of  whom  may  n<iw 
!  be  only  a  gleam  in  Harry  Tr\iman"s  eye. 

Truman  will  be  the  man  making  the  raie. 
And  his  victory  will  be  a  surprise  again. 
Talk  to  the  fellow  you  meet  at  the  club. 
Talk  to  your  neighbor.  Talk  to  the  experis. 
Moet  will  tell  you  again  that  Truman  hAs 
not  a  chance:  "One  accident,  not  two.  Ohe 
I  surprise,  but  surprise  can't  be  a  habit."  <Ite 
•  not  ao  sure  of  that. ) 

What  they  say  repeats  what  was  aald 
;  every  race  in  which  Trtunan  ever  ran. 
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«■■  than  aa 
will  beat  Tramma.  There  is  no  present  In- 
dlcstloc  that  the  States  which  have  rolled 
vp  regularly  In  tbe  Democratic  column  Ave 
times  stral^t  will  not  be  th«-e  again.  Here 
they  are:  Artsona,  Arkansas,  Oallfamls 
(Warren  might  change  that), 
Idaho.  nUnolB.  Kentucky, 
IBxuMHta.  ICMOorl.  Montana.  Ne- 
New  Mexico.  North  CaroUna.  OlIalMMia. 
Island.  Tennessee,  Texas.  ITtab.  Vlr- 
ginla,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia.  As  X 
Hdd.  they  will  cast  253  votes  ta  the  etoctona 
college.    Meoesnry  to  elect:  368. 

Purthermore.  In  1948.  but  for  the  votes 
which  went  to  the  DlxlecraU  and  the  Wal- 
laceltes.  the  DemocraU  would  have  carried 
Alabama,  Louisiana.  Mlwtwtppt  aoatli  Caro- 
lina. New  York.  Michigan,  and  Maryland. 
In  1952  these  SUtee  will  cast  ill  votes.  Also 
In  1948  Truman  carried  Iowa.  Ohio.  Colorado. 
WHeonsln.  and  WyosBtnc.  In  1963  thcae  wlU 
•Mt  M  votea.  Total  for  ttMae  Mat  two 
groups  of  States.  167  electoral  votes.  Add 
this  to  the  total  of  the  States  which  have 

tkms  and  the  total  Is  41S.    NaoaMOT  to  elect: 


No  sensible  prognostlcatar  would  claim 
any  such  exact  total  for  Tnnnan  now.  Also. 
I  am  not  crmnadteg  tbe  other  lU  votas  to  the 
RepubUeana;  osity  one  la  ftve  aluttiosM  feafew 
they  received  that  many.  All  I  say  Is  that 
my  aasumptions  are  a  moiahtU  beside  tba 
mountain  which  must  be  dalBWd  by  thoaa 
who  say  that  Truman  can  ba  beat. 

No  regiOD  or  group  could  claim  Truman's 
IMS  vietavy.  It  waa.  tadaad.  preceded  by 
oomplatata  agatnat  him  by  tbe 
ot  fannars.  labor,  and  pto- 
poltttclans.  In  the  etectloa  no 
minorttl^  caae  to  him  vtth  tta  balHtee 
of  power  vpmn  Harlem  or  the  Bronx.  Phila- 
delphia or;  Detroit.  He  did  not  require  the 
solid  ^luth  or  the  city  bosses.  He  carried 
Callfqrnls.  though  be  received  74.000  fewer 
'TOteaSjhan  Roosevelt  got  In  the  strange  and 
wonderful  county  of  Los  Angeles.  He  got 
along  without  the  eatienia  right  or  the  ex- 
treoaa  left. 

Those  who  a^Mlttod  their  surprise  at  his 
victory  have  never  yet  really  got  around  to 
admitting  even  to  themselves  the  terrific 
vote-getting  quiOity  ol  tbe  man,  particularly 
aaaosig  the  towa  and  eoaatry  people,  tbe 
unorganlaed  people,  the  people  the  padBtlelans 
flBd  tba  poDslwi  appaiwatly  did  not  know 


"nteae  people  are  still  there.  Truman 
knows  they  will  elect  him  again.  He  will 
not  be  cocky  about  It.  Indeed,  he  wtti  atlll 
look  a  little  unimpresalve  on  the  baek  plat- 
form of  his  train,  speskliig  aa  tha  tmmOm  oC 
the  free  world  before  the  uptmnad  tuam  at 
tank  towns.  Be  will  be  confidant,  Ha  has 
gone  to  some  pains  to  tell  the  newspaper- 
men who  have  watched  his  exuberance  that 
he  Is  never  cocky — Just  confident. 

"I  think."  he  told  them,  "that  the  pro- 
grams and  the  policies  that  the  Executive 
has  been  endeavortng  to  put  into  effect  are 
right,  and  I  think  tbe  people  of  tbe  United 
SUtes  and  of  the  world  beUsve  they  are 
right." 

FOr  tha  benefit  of  the  people  of  tbe  woald 
be  maaaa  to  give  aU  the  people  of  tha  UaMad 
States  a  chance  to  confirm  that  next  year. 
They  will.  The  politicians,  tha  poiicters, 
the  pundits  might  as  well  gat  ready  lor  that 
tf  Vamg  want  to  avoid  another  rads  shock  In 


They  cant  beat  Truman.  In  this  tough 
world  ''here  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy 
ot  the  President  ot  the  United  States. 


Statement  of  tfce  RH  Bay  Industrial 
Committee  oa  the  Locatioaai  Advan- 
tages of  Red  Bay,  Ak.,  for  Plants  to 
Maaafacture  Office  Faraitore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE^'RESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  October  8.  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  there 
has  recently  eoKM  into  my  hands  an  at- 
tractive statetnent  of  the  loeatiooal  ad- 
vantages of  Red  Bay,  Ala.,  in  Franklin 
County,  for  plants  to  manufacture  office 
furniture. 

This  statement  «ras  prepared  by  the 
Red  Bay  Industrial  Committee,  in  eoop- 
eration  with  tbe  AlahaiM  Stetc  FteuBiBC 
Board  in  July  1940.  It  fmiilMMiyis  the 
large  stipply  of  native  labor,  available 
raw  materials,  including  39  species  of 
timljer,  cheap  power  and  fuel,  transpcn*- 
tation  bj  rail,  tniclc.  and  bus.  the  good 
climate,  community  attitude,  govern- 
ment, schools  «jk1  churches  of  Red  Bay. 
and  the  MUiounrttng  area. 

Bed  Bay  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an 
exe^lent  farming  area.  Its  manufar- 
turinf  assets  are  small,  but  sukatntlal. 
consisting  primarily  of  lumber,  garment 
and  feed  manufactures.  Its  people  are 
enterprising  and  industrious,  and  they 
ar«  to  be  eonmended  on  their  foresight 
in  nrgtes  ttie  advantages  which  the  town 
possesses  upon  prospective  industries 
seeking  a  good  location  for  expansion 
purposes. 

A  new  spirit  pervades  the  entire 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama. A  great  efTort  is  being  put  forth 
to  improve  the  economic  opportunities 
available  to  all  the  people. 

In  this  effort  the  Seventh  District  is 
doing  what  for  it  is  pioneer  work.  The 
results  of  this  work  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  effort  put  forth  by  all  groups. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  a  Meml^er 
of  Coosreas.  to  work  closely  with  the 
groups  dedicated  to  the  industrial  de- 
vek>i»nent  and  prcmiotion  of  the  assets 
and  resources  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
skmal  District,  including  the  people  of 
Red  Bay. 

I  include  the  statement  of  the  Red  Bay 
Loitastrftal  COarnKtee,  and  the  Alat 
State  Ftaiminf  Board  in  the  Rxcoas. 

To  the  MoMMfoetitrer  of  Office  Fitrmitwr*: 

Red  Bay.  Ala.,  has  Incatlonal 
for  your  manufacturing  oparatloaa.  In  a 
tranaiifwork  ot  facts  and  truth,  'we  are  pre- 
senting data  setting  lorth  the  tocatioxud 
advantages  of  Red  Bay,  Ala.  This  Infonna- 
tlon  is  presented  to  you  in  the  hope  that 
you  wUl  find  It  pertinent  and  that  you  may 
a  plai»  In  Bad  Bay  which  wui  be 


TlM  trHnandooB  advantages  at  Bed  Bay 
la  taraia  of  labor  avallabUlty.  teg*  and 

growing  n:iarkets.  and  raw  material  availa- 
bility in  this 


GxooaAPHic  LOCA'noir 

Bed  Bay  Is  located  In  the  laorthwaatem 
section  of  Alabama.  It  la  on  the  Alabama  - 
msBtastppI  State  line  in  weatam  Franklin 


County.  Red  Bay  U  50  miles  southwest  of 
Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River  and 
tiie  Trl-Ctty  region  (T-oscumbia.  Sheffield. 
Ala.).  It  l£  78  roilee  west  of 
141  miles  northwest  c<t  Bir- 
and  143  miles  southeast  of 
Term.  The  city  is  50  miles  north- 
of  Tupelo.  Miss.,  and  50  miles  south- 
east ot  Corinth.  Miss. 

The  surrounding  land  la  best  suited  to 
timber  growing  and  range  pasture  with  some 
excellent  land  planted  in  row  crops.  The 
land  Is  generally  rcning  to  hilly. 


The  IMO  cecsna  Avwsd  a  population  of 
I.5fO  pcraoBa  for  Bad  Bay.  A  present  esti- 
mate plaeea  the  pnpeilatloa  at  2.aoc'  persons 
Franklin  County  had  a  poimlstion  of  77.553 
peraons  In  1040  ot  a^lch  eotoe  5  pwrcent  were 
DoawhUa. 

ijkBoe  roecx 

Active  labor  CUpply  Files  in  the  Alabama 
State  Employment  Office  in  RusseJlvUle.  the 
coioity  seat,  show  87  actlTe  RppUcatlons  from 
the  Red  Bay  area.  Of  these,  10  are  classified 
as  skilled.  SS  as  semlakUled.  r:  as  unskilled, 
11  as  clerical,  and  4  as  profes&lon&l  This 
does  not  show  the  complete  situation  as  this 
offlce  Is  located  26  miles  from  Red  Bay  and 
many  people  wwklng  work  do  not  go  to 
ScBMlIvme  to  reglitcr. 

Potential  labor  supply:  T'here  is  at  present 
a  definite  rurptus  of  workers  in  the  Red  Bay 
area.  The  present  estimate  made  the  1st  of 
Jxily  1940  shows  that  within  a  15- mile  radius 
from  Bed  Bay  there  are  some  300  females. 
aertdBkined  and  tinskllled.  available  for  work. 
an<r  450  males,  semiskilled  and  unskilled,  de- 
siring labor.  Most  of  the  women  are  Inter- 
ested In  local  employment  and  are  for  the 
most  part  houaewlva*.  with  a  few  terUle  and 
c]«ical  workers.  The  available  male  labor 
supply  is  composed  mostly  cf  farm  and  saw- 
mill workers,  with  a  few  ir><lustrial  workers. 
At  present  a  noticeable  nunaoer  of  Industrial 
workers  commute  to  the  trlclty  area  and  a 
majority  of  these  wotild  be  Interested  In  local 
Industrial  employment. 

State  labor  supply:  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama it  la  estimated  that  at  present  there 
Is  a  fltild  group  of  unemployed  workers  num- 
bering between  65  000  and  75,000  persons. 
TlMae  are  80  percent  unskilled  and  20  per- 
cent "af^w*^  and  any  reasonable  labor  demand 
could  be  supplied  at  any  locality  wtthtn  the 

State. 

MATnUAIS 

AiaH^ma  is  the  third  largest  lumber - 
producing  State  among  the  48.  Franklin 
County.  Ahu  and  the  two  adjoining  counties 
in  lHaalaitppt  are  targe  lumber  producers. 
Flgnraa  on  standlne  timber  and  lumber  pro- 
ductton  are  as  lolicwe: 

194S    Estif^mte.    FrenWin    Ccmntf,    Ala., 
jtaadiwy   timber 

Sawlog  net  wdkumut:  Board  feet 

Softwood 106.  900,000 

Bartlwood 134.  IOC.  OCO 


Total 

Total  net  volume: 

Softwood 

Hardwood 


241.  000.  000 

Cords 

5H.4C0.  000 

1.282.800,000 


Total 1,854.  200.  000 

l»^  Lumber  prodaetioK.  FranJUtn  Ccmnty. 
At*. 

^^oard  feet 
DldlWd 4,928,  000 

■ardwQod —         4£34,000 

The  species  of  timber  growing  tn  the 
county  are  basswood.  beech,  birch,  red  cedar. 
chestnut,  Cottonwood,  cucumber  tree,  dog- 
wood. American  elm.  slippery  elm,  winged 
elm,  black  gum.  sweet  gum,  tupelo  gum. 
mockernut   hickory,   pignut   hicfcjry,   holly. 


t 


t 
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hop  hornbeam,  red  maple.  «ug»r  maple,  mul- 
berry, black  oa*.  blackjack  oak.  cheatnut 
oak  red  oak.  poat  oak.  whlU  oak.  wtllow 
oak'  pemBUBon.  loblolly  pine,  ahortleaf  pine. 
Virginia  piB*.  awaarraa.  sourwood.  »ufM- 
berry.  ayt-amore.  tuUp.  poplar,  black  walnut, 
and  l^lack  willow. 

■Lvmuc  rownt 
UchU  ar»d  power  are  furnlahed  by  the 
T«nnMM«  valley  Authority  to  the  city  ot 
Bed  Bay  which  baa  Ita  own  dlatrlbutlon  sys- 
tem. The  commercial  rate  for  large  olocka 
of  power  U  as  follows: 
Demand  charge: 

nrat  1.000  kllowatu  of  demand  per  month 
at  $1  per  kilowatt 

BiOMB  over  1.000  kilowatts  of  demand  per 
month  at  •!  per  kUowatt. 
Energy  charge 

A.  Applicable  to  annual  customers  (De- 
fined as  ill  customers  under  this  schedule 
other  than  seational  customers  i  : 

First  15,000  kilowatt -hours  consumed  per 
jnonth  at  8  mills  per  kllowatt-hoxir. 

Next  26.000  kilowatt-hours  consumed  per 
month  at  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  60.000  kilowatt -hours  consvmied  per 
month  at  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  400.000  kilowatt-hours  consumed  per 
month  at  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Excess  over  500.000  kilowatt-hours  con- 
sumed, per  month  at  2.5  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

B  Applicable  to  seasonal  cvtstomers  (de- 
fined as  customers  such  as  cotton  gins,  cot- 
ton oil  mills,  and  others,  who,  owing  to  the 
aeaaonal  character  of  their  requirements, 
take-  power  for  no  more  than  8  months  In 
the  yean  ; 

First  10.000  ktlowatt-hours  consumed  per 
month  at  10  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  25.000  kllowatt-hotirs  consumed  per 
month  at  6  mills  per  kUowatt-hour. 

Next  65.000  kllowatt-hotirs  consumed  per 
month  at  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Next  400.000  kilowatt-hours  consumed  per 
month  at  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Excess  over  500.000  kilowatt-hours  con- 
sumed per  month  at  25  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour 

Charge  U>t  energy  In  excess  of  360  times 
the  demand  shall  be  subject  to  a  reduction 
of  0  5  mill  per  kUowatt-hour  from  the  other- 
wise applicable  rate. 

For  the  purpose  of  Illustrating  the  ooat 
In  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  of  electrical 
energy  for  industry  under  operating  condl- 
tlor-s  the  following  actual  case  Is  offered: 
•  Garment  factory:  20.040  kUowatt-hours 
used  over  3 -month  period  Total  co«t, 
1129.88.     6  4  mills  per  kUowatt-hour. 

\  TRANSPOBTATION 

i  Railroads  A  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  from  Chicago.  111.,  to  Blrmlng- 
han.  Ala.,  serves  Red  Bay.  There  are  14 
scheduled  trains  with  three  mall  deliveries 
daily  over  this  line. 

Highways:  State  Highway  24.  a  first-class 
road  running  east  and  wast,  connects  Red 
Bay  with  Rusaellvllle  and  Decatur.  Ala.  At 
RuBsellvlUe  there  are  direct  United  States 
highways  to  NaahvlUe  and  Memphis.  Tenn., 
and  Birmingham  and  Montgomery.  Ala. 
Good  roads  connect  24  with  U  8  78  (between 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  Memphis.  Tenn.). 
There  are  also  connections  to  Mississippi 
Road  25  which  leads  to  St.  Louts.  Mo.,  and 
northward  »^y  way  of  U  S  72. 

Buses:  The  Red  Bay  Bus  Lines  operate  be- 
tween the  city.  RuaaellvlUe  and  Decatur.  Aia.. 
with  four  dally  schedules  each  way.  At 
either  of  these  towns  bus  connections  with 
Or«yhound  and  National  lYallways  Bus  Lines 
lead  to  all  major  points  in  the  Nation. 
I  Trucks  B  and  M.  Express  picks  up  freight 
•t  Red  Bay  frequently  lor  delivery  to  major 
points  over  the  Nation.  Local  lines  provide 
■bort-haul  service. 


The  pxirchaalnc  power  of  eoBMHMn  in- 
creased since  l»40  at  a  taster  rate  m  the 
Southeast  than  In*  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.'  Ftom  1940  to  1947.  Incomes  of  In- 
dlvlduaJa  TOM  by  184  percent  for  the  11 
Southeastern  States.*  whereas  the  gain  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  150  percent. 
The  gain  for  Alabama  was  211  percent.  Im- 
provements in  land  use  and, In  tensive  Indus- 
trial development  give  some  evidence  that 
the  favorable  trend  in  the  South  Is  likely 
to  continue. 

The  number  of  constimers  in  the  South 
has  also  been  Increasing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  that  for  the  United  States,  even  after 
allowing  for  migration.  The  rise  In  In- 
comes has  modified  the  market  estimates 
based  on  the  number  of  potential  consun>- 
ers  for  most  products.  The  first  map  fol- 
lowing shows  the  population  within  radii 
up  to  1.000  miles  of  Red  Bay.  The  second 
map  shows  population  within  radii  up  to 
200  miles. 

The   gain   In  business   and   Industry   has 
been  Jtist  as  outstanding  as  the  purchasing 


* 


pdwer  above  and  was  one  of  the  main  causM 
of  the  Income  gain.  Therefore,  the  market 
fat  office  furniture  Is  keeping  pace  with  the 
gttieral  Increase  In  market  jKitentlal  In  the 
S^uth. 

WATZS    StTPPl.T 

There  Is  a  municipally  owned  water  plant 
wblch  supplies  Red  Bay.  The  water  Is  fll- 
toTed  and  chlorine  treated  as  It  comes  from 
springs  and  shallow  weUs.  The  dally  capac- 
ity of  the  plant  U  220.000  gallons,  and  the 
average  dally  usage  U  IflO.OOO  gaUona.  A  re- 
cant analysis  of  this  water  by  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Public  Health  shows  total 
aicallnlty.  16  parts  per  million;  total  hard- 
ness. 15  parts  per  mllUon;  pH  (acid  factor). 

The  cost  of  water  la  as  follows:  First  3,000 
gallons.  •2:  next  7.000  gallons.  50  cente  per 
1^;  next  15.000  gallons.  40  cents  per  1.000: 
i^zt  25.000  gallons.  30  cents  per  1.000;  next 
^.000  gal'ons.  25  cents  per  1,000;  next  125.000 
gallons,  18  cents  per  1.000;  all  over  200.000 
glillons.  12  cents. 


Alabama  taxes  on  manufacturing  corporation$ 


Tax 


L  Entranw  fee  (paid 
ooly  oooe). 

1.  Corporation  per- 
mit (annual). 

3.  Corporation    fran- 

chise (annual). 

4.  Corporate    inoome 

tax  (annual). 


t.  Property  taxes  (an- 
nual). 


Payer 


Basis 


Foreign  corporations. 


Domestic  corporations . 
Foreijtn  corporal  ion-s. .. 
iHooestic  corporations. 
Foniea  eorporatioos . . . 
Domestic  eorpontioos. 
Foreign  corporations. 


Corporatioas;  individuals. 


>italL 
urinal 


.mployed  in  Alabama 
the  first  year  of  opera- 


Capital 
du 
tion. 

Paid  cafital  stock 

Capital  tmptoyed  in  Alabama.. 

tk 

employed  in  Alabama 


Rate 


rarned  in  Alabama 

_  interest  on  indebt- 

taxes  paid  or  accrued. 

deductible  from  ijross 

ao'per^t  of  value  of  all  real  and 
persoSttl  property. 


25  percent  on  first  $100;  5  pcf 
cent  on  next  WOO;  lAO  pei 
cent  on  all  over  11,000. 

tfi  minimum ;  $100  maTimum 

S2  per  $1,000. 
Spereent. 


State - — . --— — 

Franlf !'"  r^nrity „ ..! .— — 

City  .y........... ...—■.-."— ——"—-—-" 

Total  (per  dollar  or  $2.e»  per  $100) 

Strong  consideration  will  be  given  to 
exempting  county  and  city  taxes  for  a  period 
of  5  or  10  years.  The  city  has  no  special 
taxes  on  gasoline,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  etc., 
other  than  a  1-cent  tax  on  cigarettes. 

Clim.ate  * 


Mils 

.     » 
.      9 


January.4. 

Ythmdrf 

March 

Juoe 

July 

AUKUSt 

^VpfMnbe^ 
OcUiber 
November 
DfOfmher 


» Interpolated  from  normals  of  stations  In  area. 
mStTSTVAL    DkVSLOPirrNT    IK    AkIA 

Industrial  activity  In  Red  Bay  Is  small  but 
thriving.  The  lumber  Industry  Is  the  larg- 
est industry  operating  in  the  area  at  present. 


'  Source :  SurTey  of  Current  Business.  Au- 
gtist  1948 

•  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Oeorgla, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  North  Car- 
olina. South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 


It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  the  lumber  Indu^ 
try  will  continue  on  a  substantial  basis  Ih 

this  area  because  the  stands  of  timber  aSe 
.being  cut  on  a  sustained  yield  program.    A 

garment  factory  epeclalliing  In  chlldrenTs 
•  clothes  has  grown  from  a  very  small  begin- 
jnlng  Into  a  stable  Industry  employing  some 

80  people.  j 

There  are  several  local  consumption  indus- 
tries In  Red  Bay.  such  as  a  feed  mUl  pr^ 
iducing  prepared  animal  feed  and  some  co 

meal  products.     This  mUl  employs  about 
'  people. 

Several  cotton  gins  process  and  bale  t 

locally  grown  cotton  crops. 
Desirable  Indtistrlal  sites  are  available 

reasonable  cost  within  the  city  limits. 

LIVING    CONDmONS 

Health:  Red  Bay  is  the  Itinerant  point 
a  full-time  health  unit  that  operates  frc 
RussellvlUe.  Ala.  A  free  4-hotir  clinic  is  h*d 
In  the  city  hall  every  week.  Once  a  monih 
a  State  sanitary  ofBcer  makes  a  scheduled 
survey  of  the  business  establishments  In  the 
city.  At  present  there  are  three  practlclhg 
physicians  and  one  resident  dentist  In  HW 
Bay.  I 

The  nearest  hospital  is  In  RussellvUle.  Ala., 
26  miles  east  of  the  city.  j 

Alabama  waa  the  third  State  in  the  Nation 
to  provide  a  full-time  health  department  In 
every  cotmty.  Alabama  was  the  first  State 
to  pass  and  enforce  leglslaUon  fw  the  fle- 
tectlon  and  treatment  of  syphilis  and  far  ilM 
detection  of  tut>ercul08ls  In  the  14-60  if* 
group.  The  county  health  oOoas  hold  free 
periodical    clinics,    supervlae    pubUc    water 
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and  work  to  eamba*  laalarla.  ty- 
pbald.  and  otticr  eoafgln—  Otaaaeea. 

aoDBli^:  At  tasasnl  tiMre  are  no  avaUatale 
booslnc  facilities  in  Red  Bsy.  but  tadldlnc 
•pace  and  supplies  are  readily  available. 
Hotjsee  In  the  ellf  vllli  aanoif  ywd  and 
garden  space  genaraUy  rent  Craea  tM  to  K5 
a  month. 

■ecreatUm:  There  has  recently  been  ocn- 
stmcted  a  canteen  for  young  people  In  the 
city.  The  AmiKlaa  Legkm  Hot  la  also  avail- 
able to  the  ctttoMty  (cr  vam  tb*  year  nnmd. 
There  Is  a  large,  lifted  haaebaU-XocKteU 
field  and  a  new  •60.U)0  gym  la  beteg  ocmor 
pleted  at  the  high  selMol  whl^  will  greaUy 
add  to  the  city's  recreatlooal  fagllltWe  There 
are  also  a  motion -picture  theater  and  a  rol- 
lar  stating  rink.  WUaon  and  Wheeler  Dam 
reasrvoAra  on  the  Tenassaee  River  are  within 
go  mil—  and  Bankhead  National  Forest  fat  70 
miles  distant.  llMae  are  nationally  known 
recreation  areas. 

CIVK    AflSBTS 

Schools:  The  Bed  Bay  school  system  eon- 
Ato  of  a  senior  high  school.  Jtmlor  high 
■Aool.  and  eleoksntary  schocd  for  white 
children,  along  with  a  Junior  high  school  and 
elementary  school  for  Negro  children.  The 
echool  system  Is  staffed  by  a  principal  and 
23  teachers.  During  the  1948^  school  ses- 
sion there  were  104  senior  h^  scboot  stu- 
dents. 136  Junior  high  school  sttHlenu  (In- 
cluding negroes) .  and  400  elementary  school 
sttxlents    (including  Negroes). 

Chtirches:  There  are  seven  chiutAes  In 
Bed  Bay  al  the  following  denominations: 
>fyth^«^.  Baptist,  Church  of  Ood.  and 
dtftotlaa.  Plve  of  the  churches  are  for  white 
.  two  arc  for  Negroes. 

The  Clvitan  Clut.  a  busi- 
ly luncheon  club.  meeU  regularly 
civic  Improvement  programs. 
TlMrsls  also  a  lodgeoX  Masons,  the  Askcr- 
kan  XiBflon,  and  a  VFW  poet.  For  voBken 
there  are  gsirden  dubs,  bridge  etubs.  sewing 
circles,  and  the  Bastam  Btskr.  For  children 
XXMn   are   Boy   Scouts,  «-R.   and  F.  F.   A. 


Red  Bay  Is  governed  br  a  mayor  and  coun- 
cil. Municipal  aei  flees  provided  are  fire  and 
police  protection  24  hotirs  per  dsy  Ade- 
q[aate  sanitary  sewers  are  maintained  and 
gerh^s  Is  ooUected  legularly. 

A  community  r*""*"g  plant  Is  malBta&Md. 
Individuals  with  surplue  gard<»  prodoee  ouiy 
svaU  themselves  of  this  fsclhty  to  can  the 
produM  for  winter  tise. 

«tTBOia  or  ooMMt7Nin  towass  nrousnT 
The  municipal  aMbortty  and  civic  orgaa- 
H«ttr.n«  oX  Red  Bay  ara  ready  and  wUllf 
to  oCar  any  reasonable  cooperative  asslstaaMe 
to  industry  In  the  conuBunlty.  Bvevy  sCort 
is  being  made  to  make  Red  Bay  a  pleaaant 
plae*  to  Mm. 


Teiccaftint  of  Games 


HZTENSION  OF  REldARKB 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IK  TKl  BOUSB  OF  RIFRBEMTATIVXS 
Momday.  October  15.  19S1 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Bosuan 
BOTald  of  Prtday.  October  12.  1951 

IJTT  TV  COMPTTS 

Ite  AwUss  Depertasnt  >s  performing  s 
lo  bstt  MImMoo  and  the  general 


public  by  challec^ing  the  National  FoothaU 
role   linutlng    the    taiseaetlng   of 
by  aaamber  clubs. 

lem  for  the  sports  prcmoters.  When  a  Mg 
sporting  event  la  trterleed.  thnneanili  of  po- 
tential box-oflloe  customers  stay  borne  and 
en)oy  It  free.  The  big  stadliuns  and  sports 
palaces  are  In  danger  at  becoming  empty 
shells.  And  even  minor  sports  are  hurt  by 
the  tendency  of  the  public  to  concentrate 
Its  Interest  on  the  big  contests  which  tele- 
vision now  makes  so  widely  available. 

But  la  tbe  tnevltahle  adJuslaasBt  which 
the  new  medium  Is  ooeastoning  there  must 
be  some  rules.  Tt»e  Old  vested  interests  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stifle  TV  altogetbar.  And 
tn  the  qioru  field  this  is  now  a  real  danger. 

The  OoverflBMnt  Is  charging  the  Nrtional 
Football  League  with  engaging  tn  a  rnsiep*r- 
acy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  violating  ttM 
Shaman  Act.  tMcause  It  has  hoi^d  Its  mem- 
bers in  several  States  to  boycott  certain  sta- 
tions and  "Uaefc  rat"  telecasts  of  tbelr 
gamea  to  certain  weas.  WbeOisr  tbeleegoe's 
actions  Ln  fact  violate  the  law  will  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  courts.  And  the  resulu  will 
be  of  extreme  interest  to  other  organlBations, 
notably  the  National  CoUegtate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, who  have  adopted  similar  restric- 
tions against  TV. 

Bat  we  are  convinced,  in  any  case,  that  the 
prlnd^  which  the  Federal  men  are  seeking 
to  estahUsh  Is  sound.  Whether  or  not  the 
Sherman  Act  proves  applicable.  It  Is  certainly 
Important  from  a  public  pwlnt  of  view  that 
all  restrictions  be  removed  on  the  right  of 
each  football  dub  to  determine  for  ItseU 
whether  and  on  wtiat  terms  It  wUl  seU  Its 
snd  telecast  rtghas.  This  la  the 
oC  a  competitive  sjatan. 

TeievWoD  man,  artl  MmIT  to*  to  tt«e  pub- 
lic and  to  the  legitimate  pramoMrs  of  sport. 
It  should  get  no  apedal  favors  Btrt  neither 
•hotild  Its  opponents  be  permitted  to  gang  up 
on  It  and  exclude  It  from  an  Important  ftdd 
of  entertainment  and  rT«nm^mi^'*t*^*»  with- 
out a  cteaea. 

I  a  case  under 

will  clear 

ir  H  aoM  Bot.  tb«  need 

to  reetrtct  TV 

aaaas  must  be  found 

arasnd. 

We  cannot  afford  permanently  to  hold  back 
anythlxv  as  Mg  and  vital  as  TV. 


lU 


If  the  Justlee 
the  Sherman  Act 
the  air 
for  ellml 
will  remain  and 
to  bring  the 


OPS,  Like  tbe  Old  0P.\,  Is  Doia|  an 
Elective  Job  of  Takin«  Beef  Olt  Your 
Dinner  Table 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKi-S 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF    )n.SF.4.SKJk 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  FJEPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  September.  25.  1951 

Mr  BUFFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  following  article  from  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.i  Daily  Journal-Stock- 
man: 

Samx  lirraooa,  Sajcs  Rssvlts 
During  the  reign  of  OP.'S  m  tlj«  Uveetock 

and  meat  industry  a  few  years  ago  marlw* 
history  was  full  of  evidence  cf  hew  Fed«r&; 
control  strangles  produc'lor..  disrupts  nor- 
ma: distribution  of  »upjp.le«:  and  promote? 
Illegal  trading  through  ncVat'.cnB  or  the  price 
laws  In  the  ah<.7rt  time  that  OPS  has 
thrown  its  authority  around  in  this  tuslccsi 


actions  have  upset  the  weB -regulated 
end  livestock  ii^ustry  more  quickly 
than  even  OPA  did  during  and  after  World 
War  n.  It  took  OPA  some  time  to  turn  pro- 
dttctfcm  down.  But  not  so  with  OPS  Here 
te  a  record  takrn  from  Government  files  of 
what  has  happened  since  OPS  froae  meat 
prtoee  late  last  January-.  Its  first  plunge  into 
eontrol  ot  the  naeat  industry  ; 

In  January  packers  under  Federal  Inspec- 
tion butchered  1.15e.»42  catUe.  the  biggest 
Jantiary  total  in  3  years,  and  5  percent 
more  than  January  of  last  year  The  De- 
cember 1950  volxime  ran  4  p>ercent  ahead  ol 
a  year  earlier  November  vas  up  S  percant 
and  Oeaober  l  percent  over  the  same  period 
of  19*9.  Beef  production  was  en  tix  war  up. 
But  Jaen  the  blow  fell  Mi  DiSalie  and  his 
mtBinformad  "wrecking  crew'  went  to  work 
on  January  36.  iftjl,  with  tlieir  "monkey 
wrenches."  It  was  not  long  txrfore  they  had 
beef  production  and  distributing  machinery 
slowed  down  and  heading  toward  chace. 

Department  of  Agriculttire  data  shows  that 
February  butchering  of  cattle  dropped  to 
887.44*  head,  the  smallest  of  any  month 
since  May  1»48  s.nd  down  &  percent  from 
February  1950.  It  was  the  smallest  February 
total  in  8  years.  Every  month  since  has  seen 
less  cattle  handled  than  ia  the  same  m<»ith 
of  19S0.  decreases  replacing  the  Increases 
shown  before  OPS's  first  action  March 
volume  dropped  10  percent  behind  last  year, 
April  was  at  6  percent  and  May  nB  8  percent. 
On  June  4.  OPS  tightened  lu  strangle  hold 
on  beef  j)ackers  by  ordering  ail  pianu  to  ob- 
serve ceiling  price  regulations  for  live  cattle. 
DiSalle  axul  his  men  should  have  known  that 
the  only  packers  who  would  abide  by  the 
new  rule  would  be  the  same  packers  who  were 
losing  business  steadily  to  the  illegal  trade, 
the  sacv*  meat  interests  that  were  put  al- 
most out  of  business  of  OPA  In  19*6.  In- 
spected butchering  of  cattle  immediately 
tumbled  funher  below  1950.  The  Jtine 
slavigbtar  ot  7S6.861.  dcwn  26  percent  from 
last  year.  «aa  smallest  lor  any  m>nth  sinoe 
September  1946.  the  month  before  President 
Truman  was  forced,  by  the  worst  meat  famine 
the  cotintry  ever  knew,  to  end  all  ooctrols 
over  the  industry 

It  u  not  surprising  that  we  miist  go  back 
tc  OPA  days  tc  find  t3««f  production  as  low 
as  in  1951.  because  those  in  control  now  are 
following  the  same  harmful  methods  of  de- 
stroying tonnage  Price  admini»tratc»»  lost 
a  little  of  their  power  at  the  end  of  June 
when  slaughter  quotas  ended.  This  was  Im- 
ktcly  reflected  in  soone  alight  im|»x>Te- 
in  inspected  production  and  some  Un- 
it in  distrlbtuicm.  July  slaughter 
was  d<3wn  only  14  percent  from  last  year  and 
the  August  total  down  10  percent.  How- 
ever, m  the  &rst  9  months  of  1951  inspected 
packers  butchered  about  l.OOO.OCO  fewer  est- 
Ue  than  a  year  ago.  and  only  1.000.000  more 
th#T>  in  1946  when  mnny  retail  butcher  shope 
In  the  country  were  closed  because  black 
markets  had  taken  over  the  meat  Industry. 


Jaftke  Delayed  Is  Jattke  Ihmki 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

ov  hjliwois 
Dt  TfTE  HOtJSB  OF  RKFRBSENTATrTES 

Monday.  October  15,  1951 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caH  atten- 
tion to  an  editoriaJ  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Poet  on  Sunday.  Oetober 
14.  1951.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "HU- 
Qois  Needs  Judgea" 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  worked  In  the  Interest 
of  and  supported  kglslattnn  that  nxade 
provision  for  more  Federal  Judges  to  be 
appointed  to  the  United  SUtes  district 
court  in  the  northern  Illinois  district. 
I  charge  that  It  is  a  crying  shame  and  a 
dtwrace  that  Illinois  is  being  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  more  judges,  due  in  no 
•mall  measure  to  that  of  politics  und  po- 
litical Jockeying. 

The  editorial  quotes  from  a  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts,  and  his 
description  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
kbe  court  cak^n^^ar  in  the  northern  nii- 
nots  district  should  supply  all  of  the  ar- 

gvunent  that  is  required  to  support  the 
reasons  for  a  clogged  and  crowded  court 
calendar  which  has  resulted  from  the 
dereliction  of  those  in  authority  and 
Charged  with  filling  the  judicial  positions 
created  in  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  Ions  must  the  people 
of  Illinois  tolerate  a  condition  that  is  de- 
priving them  of  even-handed  justice"' 
We  are  denying  justice  to  these  people 
due  to  a  long  and  shameful  course  or  pro- 
crastination superinduced  by  the  juxta- 
poaition  o:  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RECoio.  I  include  there- 
in an  editorial  entitled  'Illinois  Needs 
Judges,"  which  follows: 

IlXSMOXa  NlBOS  JtTDOSS 

Prasldent  Truman's  comment  ttvat  he 
•rnurnea  that  •ome  day  h«  will  maXe  new  ap- 
pointments to  tbe  two  vacant  judgeshipa  In 
nUnoto  Is  tar  from  being  reassuring.  Illinois 
itMds  additional  Judges  now.  Of  course  tlie 
President  Is  IrrttateU  by  the  Senates  rejec- 
tion of  hla  two  previous  nominees  because 
the  method  of  their  selection  was  obnoxious 
to  Senator  Doooi-ab.  But  he  has  only  him- 
self to  blame.  If  his  previous  nominations 
Here  not  made  entirely  for  political  reasons. 
they  were  casually  made,  and  whtn  Senator 
OoosLAs  protestad  agaiiitt  such  methods  of 
nleetlon  the  Pr««td«Jt  refuaed  to  correct  his 
error.  In  the  circumstances  the  Senate  was 
Justified  m  wiping  the  slate  clean  and.  In 
efrect.  asking  the  President  to  start  over 
again. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  has  not.  however, 
made  it  any  leas  urgent  to  fill  these  jud^e- 
ahlps.  In  his  recent  annual  report  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  OfBce  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts,  Henry  P.  Ctiandler.  has  this  to 
■ay  in  respect  of  the  northern  lUinoli  dis- 
trict where  ttiese  vacancies  er.lst : 

•A  constant  Increase  In  the  pending  civil 
-caseload  In  thU  dUtrlct  has  continued,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  t.^'.ere  have  been  three 
Ttcanclea  for  the  last  year,  onlt  one  of  which 
has  now  been  flUed.  ClvU  cases  filed  were 
1.906.  the  iumi>er  terminated  1.774.  and  the 
pending  cases  on  June  30.  IBSl.  were  2.321. 
yov  csMs  tried  and  terminated  in  1951.  the 
median  interval  from  filing  to  disposition  was 
16.7  months  and  from  issue  to  trial  was  lOJ 
s.  Witli  tlu  addition  of  two  more 
_  to  fill  the  judgeship*  created  by  Con- 
last  year,  the  situation  should  begin  to 
lm|»ov«  tmrnadlately.** 

Illinois  U  not  the  only  £t«t«  in  which  the 
law's  delays  often  mean  the  denial  of  Justice. 
Some  other  States  are  in  even  more  critical 
BMd  of  addttional  Pidaral  jtidga  power. 
But  :he  situatktt  la  nunote  ta  auttelantly 
acute  to  liemand  prompt  attention.  With 
the  old  contioveny  settled,  will  President 
Truman  be  bi|{  enough  to  swallow  his  defeat 
and  give  Illinois  the  kind  of  Judgas  that  it 
obviously  wants?  If  so,  be  will  have  to  con- 
sult with  Senator  Dotjoiua  and  tba  toadara  of 


the  minols  bar.  For  a  change  the  doctrine 
of  senatorial  cotirtesy  has  been  used  to  re- 
quire bl^er  standards  of  Judicial  selection 
than  the  President  was  originally  disposed  to 
follow. 


Pokski  Day  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

aw    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mr  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered 
in  connecUon  with  the  Pulaski  Day  pro- 
gram of  the  Polish  United  Societies  of 
Chelsea.  Mass.,  on  Sunday.  October  14. 
1951.  at  Pulaski  Monument.  Chelsea 
Square.  Mass.:  , 

When  Count  Casimlr  Pulaski  came  to  the 
New  World,  he  stepped  ashore  at  Marblehead 
In  Massachusetts.  On  his  way  to  Boston,  , 
he  must  have  passed  close  to  this  place  where 
we  stand,  near  the  monument  that  has  since 
been  set  up  In  this  square  to  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

The  deeds  that  made  him  famous  occurred 
almost  200  years  ago.    They  belong  to  the  past 
but  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  man  and 
his     devotion     to    ilberty     are     desperately  i 
needed  today.  J 

We  gather  before  his  monument  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  Uke  heart. 

For  the  struggle  to  win  peace  and  freedom 
Is  not  sometl  Ing  that  is  embalmed  In  history. 
It  goes  on  in  every  generation,  ae  we  who  ' 
Uve  m  the  year  1951  weU  know. 

A  child  depends  upon  its  parents.  The 
time  comes,  however,  when  the  child  must 
mature  and  in  turn  assume  parental  respon- 
sibilities. The  same  may  be  said  of  nations. 
You  and  I  grew  up  thinking  that  all  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  win  and  sUengthen  our 
independence  liad  been  made  by  men  and 
women  In  the  past,  that  the  worst  was  over, 
and  that  life  for  us  would  h9  clear  saUing. ' 
World  War  n  dispelled  tliat  dream. 
The  mounting  American  casualties  in 
Korea  teU  us  that  we  can  never  afford  to 
relax. 

The   clouded   future   will   test   our   worth, 
even  as  It  did  to  Pulaski,  in  his  time. 

Will  we  prove  ourselves,  as  he  did,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  come  after  us?  If 
we  don't,  our  lives  will  have  little  meaning 
except  that  we  have  taken  up  a  little  space 
and  time.  And  we  will  have  lost  for  our, 
children  that  which  our  forefathers  won 
us. 

We  are  sometimes  confused  and  discour 
aged  in  these  tense  days  by  the  evidence  o 
shallow  and  uncertain  leadership  In  too  man 
quarters. 
Rpmember  that  this  is  nothing  new 
This  Nation  as  a  whole  has  the  vltalit]| 
and  the  endurance  to  surmount  any  crisis^ 
Sometimes   our   criticism   springs   from   out 
own    laclt    of    confidence — seeing    the   occa^ 
sional    defecu    but    missing    the    over-a 
ttrangtb  of  this,  a  people's  government 
Is   we   who   ^ooae   or   chance   our   leaders 
They    represent    us.       In    the    larger   senaaj 
however,  the  worth  and  purpose  of  the  Unit«4 
States  is  determined  by  the  mUlions  of  Arner* 
lean  citizens,  by  their  faith  and  their  int 
dustry  and  their  sense  of  Justice.  ^ 

There  were  times  whon  Puiaslcl  was  dls^ 
oou raged,  but  he  never  quit. 

He  not  only  had  to  flight  the  enemy  14 
tront  of  him.  but  the  timid  and  short-sighte^ 
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clvUlan  leaders  behind  him.  He  was  shocted 
by  those  who  put  narrow  personal  inters 
before  the  claims  of  a  nation  that  waa 
struggling  for  birth.  I 

But  he  had  the  physical  and  the  mofal 
etnyage  that  was  supreme  against  the  dag- 
gers of  the  battlefield  and  the  cowardly  "cer- 
ruptlon  behind  his  own  lines.  I 

There  is  the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  and  thfrs 
in  the  bravery  of  an  honest  citizen 
The  two  have  much  In  common. 
Joined,  they  are  unbeatable. 
The  example  of  PvUaskl's  leadership  ditw 
many   citizens   to   his  standard.      They   be- 
came  soldiers   all.    defeating   the    best    pro- 
fessional and  mercenary  warriors  of  Eur«)pe 
before  thev  returned  to  their  plows  and  thielr 
looms  and  their  shops.     Pulaski,  the  PoUato 
count,  and  the  rough  frontiersmen  of  UW 
New  World  were  united  In  their  respect  for 
one  another  as  freemen  and  In  their  oppdsl- 
tlon  to  oppression.  I 

It  was  almost  300  years  ago  in  his  home- 
land of  Poland  that  he  fought  to  thiow 
out  the  Russian  despots  ,who  occupied  his 
country.  The  young  man  and  his  small  hand 
of  patriots  could  not  do  the  Job  al*ie. 
Then,  as  now.  many  people  refused  to  mce 
the  facts.  They  wotild  not  give  the  yo^r.g 
leader  the  support  he  needed  and  deserted. 
They  plaved  it  safe,  as  they  thought,  ind 
tried  to  do  business  with  the  Invader  Who 
only  scorned  their  weakness.  I 

Casimlr  Pulaski  clearly  saw  the  darfger 
long  before  we  did.  Russian  Imperialism, 
hungry  for  conquest,  .;as  on  the  march  then. 
Just  as  it  Is  reaching  out  today  under  jthe 
deceptive  slogans  of  International  coMau- 
nlsm.  to  make  Russia  the  ruler  of  the  wt^rld. 
The  odds  were  too  much  against  hlml  so 
Pulaski  came  to  the  New  World  to  contikiue 
the  fight  for  freedom.  He  saw  far  Into  I  the 
future,  sensing  what  so  few  In  his  age  under- 
stood, that  the  struggle  to  win  liberty  tond 
protect  it  goes  on  In  aU  coxmtrles  and  at 
all  times.  ] 

The  brand  new  land  of  America  matdhed 
his  own  youth.  Here  was  the  great  chince 
to  begin  all  over  again,  avoiding  the  mistakes 
which  had  betrayed  the  peoples  of  theX)ld 
World  into  the  hands  of  false  leaders  ^ho 
ke{.t  them  In  Ignorance  and  poverty. 

Perhaps  he  believed  that  we  could  bu^ld  a 
new  society  here,  where  every  man  wbuld 
have  a  chance  to  prove  his  abUlty.  and  [that 
It  would  become  so  strong  by  the  Ubersitlon 
of  these  talents,  that  it  would  enoouraga  Xhe 
downtrodden  everywhere.  t 

We  have  grown  up  to  that  position  or  re- 
sponsibility. I 

In  a  little  more  than  175  years  we  pave 

demonstrated    that    there    Is    nothing    like 

emancipation  to  promote  the  happiness  and 

prosperity  of  all  the  people  in  a  community. 

What  we  have  done,  others  can  do. 

The  tragedy  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  that 

they  no  sooner  throw  off  one  oppressivei  rule 

than  they  ara  tricked  Into  acceptirfg  anoither. 

In    Italy.    China,   Iran,   and   even   Inj  the 

once  powerful  country  called  England^  the 

average  person  is  striving  for  what  he  calls 

economic  freedom,  or  the  chance  to  e^n  a 

decent  living  for  himself  and  his  famlQr. 

This  is  an  asplraUon  which  no  one  sl^ould 
deny.  i 

But  unscrupulous  men  who  seek  poWer  at 
any  cost,  promise  to  give  what  they  cannot 
deliver,  and  In  turn  become  oppressors^ 

Political  freedom,  economic  freedoito.  or 
any  other  similar  cry  or  label  means  nothing 
If  it  is  not  founded  on  God's  law  of  rdspect 
for  one's  fellow  man.  It  is  not  enough  to 
Uilnk  of  honesty  and  Justice  or  to  Bp<*k  of 
these  virtues  unless  we  try  to  practice  ithem 
in  our  everyday  actions.  i 

We  are  thankful  that  we  live  in  a  country 
where  "Congress  shaU  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof."  as  guanmteed 
by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitiutlon 
of  the  United  SUtes. 
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As  Americans  who  bellere  in  tolerance, 
knowing  that  tbe  variety  in  our  Nation  lias 
sparkad  its  pragreas.  We  don't  care  what  ttke 
nazt  maali  s|iintual  beliefs  are  as  k»g  as 
be  practloea  them.  All  faiths  have  this  in 
common — that  they  help  men  to  Uve  the 
good  life,  without  which  human  society 
would  degenerate  into  animalism. 

As  men  drift  away  from  Ood's  laws,  the 
trotthlas  at  tbla  world  Izkcreasc.  The  menaoe 
at  mr-^T  oammtmlam  fk  that  in  rejeettac 
the  moral  code  It  has  become  a  plague  to 
Itself  and  tiie  world.  Kven  In  the  t7nlted 
States  v«  aee  the  ocarmptkm  which  easj  vir- 
tue braads. 

Why  ao  I  apeak  in  thU  vein? 

Decanae  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Casimlr 
Pulaski  was  not  only  a  brave  man  but  one 
who  devoutly  believed  that  In  tbc  conduct 
of  bis  life  be  must  anifver  to  bis  Divine 
Cnator. 

Ko  man  can  move  In  two  directions  at 
the  saiDs  time. 

In  living  for  freedom  tinder  God.  be  finds 
ttMooe  that  leada  toaU  truth. 

Brlgadtar  Ocnonl  PvdMkt  bno  of  the 
American  Be  volution,  knew  this  for  sure. 
He  came  aU  the  way  from  Poland  to  help 
us  when  the  dUBeoltlas  of  travel  In  tboae 
days  made  the  Journey  seem  as  far  as  frcmi 
3oe  planet  to  another. 

Bla  waa  the  faith  that  was  stroofcr  than 
pain,  hardship,  or  death  Itself.  Be  lived  hla 
life  for  others,  that  tbey  might  gather  coor- 
age  to  make  their  way  through  darkni—  Into 
Ught. 

He  cmrae  to  help  the  colonists  in  their 
hour  of  need-  He  placed  implicit  faith  in 
tbelr  cauae  and  paid  the  suprente  sacrifice 
Itf  its  reaUsatkm.  Be  died  t>elievlng  that 
we  of  succeeding  generations  would  not  fal- 
ter in  our  dirties. 

>  Holdlz^  a  prominent  plaea  taa  the  history 
of  bis  native  land,  he  la  aanired  of  even 
greater  glory  In  theae  I7nlted  Svtaa  tha« 
be  helped  to  create.  Be  was  the  intrepid 
warrior  who  twice  saved  George  Wsahlng- 
tos's  army  from  disruption.  And  among  the 
'patriots  of  all  nations  be  shall  ever  t>e  re- 
membered as  the  hero  of  two  bemlspharaa. 
^  Around  the  campfire  at  night,  during  tbe 
pMlort  urhan  it  seemed  that  the  cold  aad 
huagry  aad  poorly  armed  colonists  oottld 
never  hope  to  win  their  independence  from 
the  world's  strongest  nation,  he  must  have 
thought  of  his  own  homeland  and  the  sptnt 
of  the  Polish  people  that  would  never  ha 
conquered. 

)     How   alike   the   two  peo|des   are  in  tbelr 
passionate  love  of  IndapefDdance. 

Perliaps  some  day  Amartea  will  ha^  Po- 
land in  turn  to  win  the  f raadoaa  that  halnnfi 
to  mankind. 

Before  this  monument  to  bla  memory  In 
the  year  of  1951  we  make  that  prtanlae  be- 
cavH  w«  know  that  the  paopla  d  Polaiid  look 
%e  «B  for  hope  and  saiUtanri 

In  ways  as  yet  nnaaan  we  ahall  lapay  tha 

flebt  that  we  owe  to  Oashntr  Pulaaki   be- 

caoae.  m  tbe  worda  tbat  be  might  bave  said. 

!  *^e  bave  sworn  upon  tha  altar  of  God  eter- 

tud  bostUity  against  every  form  of  tyranny 

the  mind  of  man." 


Flooii  Controllers  Should  Study  How 
Oklahoma  Does  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  osJUkHon* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Jfonday.  October  15.  19S1 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr     Speaker, 
tinder  leaye  granted  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rkcobd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Brening  Post  of  August  4.  1951 : 

Plooo  CoirraoLLiBs  Bboxjld  drucr  How 

Oklaboma  Doia  It 

(By  Ktmer  T.  Peterson) 

With  almost  monotonous  regularity  oooM 
reports,  xisually  In  spring  or  early  summer, 
of  floods  tn  the  great  agrleultural  vaDaya. 
With  earreapoodtaff  aaonatony  tbe 
aaeaaa  ettber  to  regard  theae  Tlltat>m 
unpravcntable  acu  of  Ood  or  to  b«dld 
iliiwiialmw  daiaa  la  aa  affort  to  contain  tte 
torrcnla  after  they  have  got  well  tinder  way. 

Oklahoma,  forced  by  dlmate  and  the  char- 
acter of  Its  sou  to  wok  faster  than  usual  tn 
the  conserrstlon  morement.  coaxes  up  wltb 
s  preacriptlon  that  rejects  both  altemativaa. 
And  it  works. 

Doe  at  tbe  wlldsst  actors  In  the  State  Is 
tbe  Waahlta  r^rer.  whose  guUt  U  frequcnUy 
evident  In  the  red  mud  It  carries  down  Into 
the  Red  River.  In  Its  valley  are  the  beghi- 
nlngs  ot  a  project  to  prevent  floods  toy  the 
same  kind  at  foresight  that  stopa  cancer. 
The  method  is  to  halt  tbe  evU  right  where  it 
<>-giTM — In  the  gulUea.  in  tbe  furrows,  and 
right  up  to  tbe  statt-and-root  system  of 
frMB.  Defaatang  each  tadlvldual  floodlet  be- 
fore it  gcto  started  meana  defeating  the  Wg 
flood,  for  the  river  has  no  way  ct  gettlnc 
water  (zoept  from  Its  tributaries. 

In  May  of  1950.  IS  Inches  ot  ratal  feO  within 
se  hours  on  a  section  ot  West  Owl  Creek, 
■oath  of  Pinxxll.  Tills  is  the  lowest  oOrtal 
report.  Other  reports  ranged  upward  as  high 
as  15.5  Inches  for  that  area.  This  part  of 
West  Owl  creek  had  been  given  a  tharotigb 
aoU-coDaarvatton  treatment,  izkclvidlng  the 
use  of  grass,  contour  famtac.  terracing,  and 
the  building  of  ¥»»*•"«■»«  detention  reaerrolxa. 
a  degree  larger  than  the  average  farm  pood. 

In  previous  years  downpours  of  leas  in- 
tensity and  volume  had  produced  destructive 
floods,  destroying  crops  and  contributing  to 
the  main  rush  of  water  down  tbe  valley. 
This  year  tha  cra^  sUyed  within  its  banks 
tmtU  it  had  flowed  1  mile  past  tbe  last  con- 
aervatton-treated  sectkm  of  its  valley  By 
that  time  the  creek  bad  lecelved  runoff  from 
vrtreatad  slopes,  and  It  bagan  to  go  out  of  Its 
baz^s.  Tbe  detention  isaeriotrs  took  care  of 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  rtmoff.  The 
surface  treatmant  held  back  another  sub- 
stantial ahare.  A  regulate!  fk>w  from  a 
draw-down  valve  in  each  reservoir  kept  tha 
cre^  within  banks.  Tbe  Osvefold  system 
worked  even  better  than  bad  been  flgwred  in 
advance  by  the  oooaarvatlon  iiiglnaiis. 

On  May  16,  lOSI.  tbe  Sandatone  Creek 
watershed  of  SS.OOO  acres,  southeast  of  Chey- 
enne, received  a  downpour  ranging  up  to  4-57 
Inches.  A  f*"**'"*-  system  of  datenttoa  dama 
and  cosaervatloc  praetloea  bad  bacn  not 
q[Ulta  eonpleted.  The  ixmoir  water  did  not 
•van  come  up  to  tbe  draw-down  ptpaa.  In 
other  worda.  none  of  the  pamanant  poola  waa 
filled.  Sandstone  Creek.  wfaScta  In  prevtoos 
ytmiiT  Btorxns  had  been  a  bad  actor,  was 
pCTfectiy  tame  and  did  nothing  to  augment 
tbe  flow  of  Wasbiu  River,  though  otbar 
craaka  tax  that  part  of  the  State  were  doing 
great  damage. 

Bamltz  Creek  watenhed.  near  CUnton. 
during  the  same  wet  period,  leeaived  IS 
Incbca  of  rain  within  94  hours.  acccnllBf  to 
several  mic<iclal  gi«a  tests.  It  has  aa  area 
of  4.000  acraa  and  la  equipped  with  two  de- 
■aai'^ohs  with  two  smaiter  dMoa  up- 
txom  them,  baaldaa  tha  omal  cmlaoa 
treatment  of  terracing,  regraaatng.  and  tha 
like.  It  stayed  within  Its  banks  whlla  ndgh- 
bortnc  creeks  did  great  dasLage  with  equal 
predication. 

"We  planned  It  that  way."  said  one  of  tbe 
conservation  technicians.  AU  tbaae  agricul- 
tural-flood-control-|iroiect  isaai  nuU  u  are  en- 
gineered In  advance  to  hold 
more  runcfl  water,  in  proportion  to 
area,  then  the   big  Army-engliMar  projects 


In  tbe  same  region.  Tbe  tauee  dams  Iniin  by 
the  Armr  engineers  and  Reclamation  Bureau 
have  oome  tinder  heavy  fire  In  recent  yttit. 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  big 
aeoordtag  to  the  promoters,  is  flood 
It  Is  vp  to  the  opponents  of  tbe  big 
projects  to  propose  a  practical  eubnltute. 
They  will  do  wan  to  make  a  cioee  study  of  the 
Waahlta  program. 


The  Coaununity  Ckctt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOiN.  THOMAS  J.  IKHl 

or   MA&SACllVSITTS 
IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  RKFRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  15,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
a  portion  of  my  address  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  parade  to  promote  interest  in 
the  Community  Chest  campaigan  for 
Greater  Lawrence,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on 
October  14.  1951: 

We  have  Just  seen  a  coJorftJ^  parade.  In 
which  thousands  from  all  walks  of  life  took 
part. 

This  enthusiastic  turn-out  proves  tbat  our 
people  have  a  real  cine  pride  and  a  civic 
apint. 

Just  aa  a  aokQer  la  aver  ready  to  help  and 
support  bis  comradsa,  ao  do  we.  as  cltiaens. 
owe  a  responsibility  to  the  chi'dren.  the 
youth,  tbe  old  folka.  and  those  in  unfortu- 
nate circumstances.  They.  too.  are  mem- 
bers of  our  community  and  belong  to  the 
larger  family  that  we  call  Greater  Lawrence. 

This  pfirade  was  not  merely  a  show. 

Its  purpose  was  to  call  otu  attention  to 
tboae  organisations  In  our  city  wlilch  work 
day  in  and  day  out  lending  a  beipmg  iiand 
to  those  in  need.  Theae  charitable  and  so- 
cial agencies,  with  their  experienced  and 
devoted  empkoyaaa.  are  tbe  good  Samaritans 
wbo  bring  tha  Ught  of  human  »tndnftMt  into 
dark  places,  awiatlng  the  veak  and  the  dis- 
couraged. 

In  fact,  they  are  doing  this  mercifui  and 
constructive  service  in  human  relauons  for 

In  otber  days  we  were  called  upon  to  do 
It  peraonallT  in  a  hn-and-mlss  fashion. 

The  13  Red  Feather  agencies  through  tbe 
Commiuiity  Chest  have  taken  over  this  **- 
Ity  from  us  and  have  put  it  upon  a 
i-year  l>asls  that  reaches  every 
worthy  caae  among  tha  U6.000  people  m  this 


By  grtnq>  effort,  more  is  accomplished  than 
any  numhar  of  individuals,  motivated  by 
good  wm  toward  their  fellow  bumans.  could 
ever  hope  to  do.  It  Is  a  system  whereby  a 
whole  city  mobiliae?  Its  strength  against 
poverty  and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  help- 
leasneas.  Wben  all  of  us  chip  in.  we  make 
aura  of  raising  the  a200.000  which,  spread 
fairly  anaong  the  13  services,  assures  us  tbat 
It  win  be  put  to  tbe  beet  tise  and  that  It  wUl 
the  largest  possible  number  ot  de- 
people 

Tbe  aaore  of  us  wbo  share  In  the  giving 
will  guarantee  that  more  will  ahare  In  the 
help  that  they  need. 

It  is  the  complete,  ef&cient  and  ecunooilcal 
aray  to  take  care  of  all  our  own. 

Even  to  the  heart-warming  assistance  that 
Is  provided  to  the  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces  the  world  over  as  well  as  to 
their  lonely   families  at   home. 

All  of  us  are  partners  in  the  great  defenae 
program  that  is  deigned  to  protect  our  Na- 
tion frum  attaclt  That  calls  for  a  united 
effort   from  us   to  meet  a  coouncu   danger 
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tamHj  that  WB  caU  ti»e  ^OaMA  »»»^\^^ 
Thm  to  atoo  th«  probiM*  «  prottcttnf 
oonalMs  »«■  wlUUn-  In  trery  city  and 
SITof  thte  couBtrj.  w«  murt  try  to  buuM 
up  tlM  h«atli  »wl  Bti«>«tii  and  «>"««•  « 

our  own  pwduefi»«»««».  ••  r««««  <*«>«  *^ 
micbt  ao  nndnr  «ttbout  tt. 

llo  ow»  of  »  would  ever  think  of  letting 
•  bioUier  or  stoter.  a  motlMr  or  fatber.  suffer 
l^amTot  our  indiderence  Without  love 
and  oonattlerauon  and  •acnflc*  lor  ttKJse 
nev  to  vtf,  w«  would  km  our  own  aeix-re- 

^W« o«« s aoMitar  obdiatlon.  but  an  obllga- 
tloo  neTtrth«l«».  to  «i«tet  our  more  distant 
MUtlre..  And  theae  Include  the  fellow  hu- 
man being*  in  the  tocaJlty  where  we  ahare  the 
•ommon  experience  of  life 
^e  pararde  Jurt  concluded  waa  the  ener- 
rr  which  tiUTied  over  the  motor.  But  iz 
^11  mean  nothing  unl««  we  ahtft  into  mgh 
gear  and  aecrterat.  tba  forward  movement 
with  our  donstiona. 

Money  to  the  only  fuel  that  wlU  make  this 
CJommumty  Ch«t  drive  90J^J»*?Wa^ 
untU  Its  arrives  at  lu  »200.000  deatlnaOon. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  authorities  that 
Xbmf  wlU  be  no  speed  tickeu  handed  out  on 
thto  drive.  .. 

ThU  la  one  time  when  the  faster  we  go  the 
better  for  all  concerned  We  have  only  2 
weeks  to  travel  200.000  •dollar-miles  ' 

A  fast  start  is  urgent.  And  we  must  keep 
feeding  In  contributions  without  let-up. 

Let  8  get  together  the  neighborly  way.  the 
organlaed  way.  by  giving  our  individual 
quota*  to  the  Lawrence  Community  Chest 
campaign  today. 
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Columbm  Ge»a$  Up  »nd  Sarei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
America's  industrial  capacity  continuing 
at  full  speed,  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion is  quite  liJcely  to  become  intensi- 
fied  especially  in  our  larger  cities — un- 
less local  government,  industry,  and  the 
general  public  join  together  to  prevent 
it  Per  your  information  and  for  the 
benefit  of  interested  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  should  like  to 
review  the  problem  very  briefly  and  to 
tell  you  something  about  how  my  home 
city  ha-s  dealt  with  it  Cleaner  Air  Week 
is  to  be  observed  October  21-27.  so  this 
subject    is    particularly    appropriate    at 

this  time 

Air  pollution  conslsus  of  dusts,  pollens, 
smoke,  fumes,  and  gases— some  of  which 
we  can  see  and  some  of  which  we  can- 
not. The  character  and  Intensity  of 
pollution  15  laiv'ely  dependent  upon  the 
geography  and  topoijraphy  of  a  commu- 
nity, the  locations  and  the  nature  of  its 
industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and 
.    local  weather  conditions 

We  should  take  advanuj^c  of  the  re- 
search and  development  progrcvs  that 
has  already  been  made  in  combating 
one  of  the  visible  and  more  obvious  com- 
ponents of  air  pollution — .nmoke  Power 
engineers  have  found  that  mo.tt  smoke 
is  unnecessary  and  that  it  can  largely  be 


eliminated.  They  have  also  proved  to  us 
thai  amoke  is  wasteful.  Fuel  saving  is  a 
factor  that  no  one  can  afford  to  overlook 
during  the  period  of  tight  economy 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

Now  is  the  time  that  these  proved  engi- 
neering theories  should  be  put  to  work 
clesanng  up  our  atmosphere  and  cutting 
down  our  fuel  bills.  My  home  city  of 
Columbus,  capital  of  Ohio,  has  been  put- 
ting these  theories  into  practice  with  in- 
creastng  success.  Columbus  has  received 
widespread  recognition  for  accomplish- 
ing a  large  rechicticn  of  smoke  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Columbus  has  met  the  air  poUution 
problem  of  smoke  with  sound  engineer- 
ing principles  and  not  with  fuel  prohibi- 
tions The  smoke  law  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  any  fuel  that  is  avaUable 
for  practical  use  in  a  city— gas.  coal.  oil. 
or  wood— will  smoke  if  it  is  not  properly 

burned. 

Engineerins  and  education  have  been 
the  key  words  of  the  program  since  it 
was  inaugurated  by  Mayor  James  A. 
Rhodes  after  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n  Harry  C  Ballman.  smoke  abate- 
ment engineer  for  the  city  of  Columbus, 
has  established  that  human  failure  is  a 
chief  contributor  to  smoke.  He  has 
found  that  carelessness  and  indifference 
plus  old  and  improperly  maintained 
equipment  are  responsible  for  60  to  70 
percent  of  all  smoke. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  on  the 
agenda  at  Columbus  was  a  survey  of  more 
than  300  plants,  schools,  hospitals.  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  large  commercial 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  principal  sources  of  smoke.    Then 
came  the  educational  campaign  to  show 
how  engineering  methods  reduce  smoke 
and   save   on   fuel   bills.     Night   school 
classes   were    set   up   for   operators   of 
power-heating  equipment,  building  own- 
ers and  employees,  and  for  railroad  men. 
Our  local  newspapers — which  have  given 
immeasurable  assistance  throughout  the 
entire  project — carried  series  of  articles 
explaining  how  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
smoke,  as  well  as  many  promotional  arti- 
cles on  the  advantages  of  smoke  control 
and  why  a  city  like  Columbus  should  have 
it. 

The  plant  sur\'eys  showed  that  most  of 
our  public  buildings  and  a  great  num- 
ber   of    our    factories    and   commercial 
buildings  were  using  equipment  that  was 
either  obsolete  or  badly  In  need  of  re- 
pairs.    Making  the  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments   presented     no    insurmountable 
problems,  but  replacing  an  entire  heating 
plant  can  be  an  expensive  operation  that 
Is    far    more    than    an    overmght    job. 
Through  excellent  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  city  and  State  officials,  as  well  as 
industry      executives,      a      tremendous 
amount  of  new  heating  equipment  has 
been  installed  in  Columbus  since  the  sur- 
vev  was  made,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.   Bestdes  eliminating 
or  reducing  smoke,  the  new  boilers  and 
furnaces  are  saving  so  much  fuel  that 
some  of  them  will  actually  pay  for  them- 
selves within  a  few  years. 

Railroads  were  also  a  constant  smoke 
menace  until  company  ofPctals.  firemen. 
and  maintenance  men  got  together  be- 
hind the  smoke-abatement  program. 
Fireboxes  in  the  engines  have  been  equip- 


ped with  special  jets  for  burning  aH 
vtlatile  matter  before  smoke  can  be 
farmed.  In  the  final  analysis,  of  course. 
whether  there  Is  going  to  be  smoke  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  engine  crews  of 
tke  five  railroads  serving  Columbus,  just 
afe  the  men  in  charge  of  furnaces  and 
bpUers  in  large  buildings  and  factories 
Have  such  important  ro!es  in  keeping  the 
city's  atmosphere  clean. 

The  Columbus  program  against  un- 
necessary smoke  does  not  stop  here.  The 
anoke  engineer  has  gone  into  the  small 
tfusiness  houses— the  garages,  dry  cleanj 
ars   grocery  stores,  and  the  like — to  sea 
what  can  be  done  about  their  participaj 
toon  in  the  program  for  clean  air.    Manjj 
of  these  marginal  shops  are  using  obso4 
lete  and  broken-down  equipment,  ana 
they  are  not  always  in  a  financial  posij 
tion  to  make  the  necessary  repiirs  or  re-f 
placements.    In  like  manner.  aU  home 
♦wners  cannot  afford  to  invest  in  new 
Seating  systems  on  short  notice,      m 
the^^e  cases  the  only  practical  course  t0 
follow  is  to  insist  that  extraordinary  care 
be  utilized  in  the  burning  of  the  fuel 
until  such  a  time  as  the  proper  adjust- 
(nents  can  be  made. 

The  smoke  engineer  is  empowered  bf 
the  smoke  ordinance  to  Ucense  instalh- 
lation   of   all   new   power   and   heatinfe 
equipment.    Our  atmospheric  conditio^ 
may  thus  be  expected  to  improve  fro^ 
jyear  to  year  because,  as  old  equipmei^ 
is  di'icarded.  plans  for  new  boilers  anil 
furnaces  must  be  wholly  acceptable  Xp 
the  smoke-control  authorities  before  ix^- 
stallations  are  permitted.    In  this  ma|- 
ter  of  equipment  replacement,  the  divt- 
slon  takes  the  same  basic  attitude  as  It 
does  with  fuel.    There  is  no  restnctiotti 
on  any  make  of  equipment,  but  ea(^ 
piece  of  equipment  must  be  installed  tn 
such  a  manner  in  relation  to  the  rest  0f 
the  plant  that  smoke  and  air  poUuU(|n 
will  be  held  to  a  minimum  at  the  souroe. 
There    are    instances    of    where    the 
smoke-abatement  office  has  been  forc^ 
to  take  legal  action  against  violators  of 
the  smoke  law,  but  for  the  most  pap 
there   has   been   excellent   cooperation 
simply  because  the  pubUc  in  generals 
behind  our  officials  on  this  project.    The 
annual  report  oi  the  division  of  smoke 
regiilation  and  inspection  points  out  thiat 
the  successful  job  In  air-pollution  wo^k 
depends  upon  the  wholehearted  cooper- 
ation of  every  operator,  manager,  owner, 
and  citizen  Ua  the  city  of  Columbus.    By 
the  same  token,  our  entire  citizenry  can 
be  proud  of  the  national  and  intenja- 
tional  recognition  that  has  come  with 
our  air-purification  accomplishments. 

Now,  as  you  may  know.  I  have  te- 
frained  from  going  into  detail  on  ttie 
program  which  Mayor  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Ballman  have  conducted  so  successfully. 
But  their  offices  have  handled  Inquiries 
from  every  State  of  the  United  Staftes 
and  from  Canada  as  well,  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  provide  basic  information  tor 
communiUes  in  your  districts.  I  ht)pe 
that  all  commimities  will  take  an  Infer - 
est  in  smoke-abatement  work,  especially 
at  a  time  when  conservation  of  our  ^el 
resources  Is  so  Important.  t 

As  for  the  other  components  of  air 
pollution— particularly  the  irritating  ele- 
ments contained  in  that  mixture  of  con- 
taminants known  as  smog— I  feel  copfl- 
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deni  ttml  ■ctmtfflc  and  eogioMrlng  re- 
wmrth  wiO  one  day  bring  us  r^ef .  The 
problem  is  under  study  in  numerous  lab- 
oratories. iDchiding  ttaoae  at  Otilo  State 
Univendty  aod  BatteUe  llemorisl  Imtl* 
tute.  both  in  Columbos.  These  labora- 
tories are  cooperating  with  tte  cttgr.  and 
«c  are  hoping  that  Colamfeni  win  pto- 
neer  derelopiBcnlB  in  hmc  radadlon 
Inst  as  it  has  been  one  of  the  piopeei's  in 
smoke  abatement. 


Six  Crj  Out  Frmn  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  K.  JONAS 

or  i-i. -N   ;s 
IK  THK  HOCSB  OP  ELEPRBSKXTATIVaB 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  its  issue 
dated  October  13.  1961.  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  printed  what  it  termed 
*a  heartbreak  story  from  Korea."  After 
reading  the  article.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  characterizing  the  story  as 
heartbreaking  is  placing  a  very  mild 
interpretation  upon  its  contents. 

If  the  facts  charged  in  the  article  can 
be  substantiated,  then  the  situation  is 
nothing  short  of  criminal  negligence. 
The  story  Is  ascribed  to  that  of  six 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  Twraty-third 
Regiment.  Second  Infantry  Envision, 
who  agreed  to  issue  a  statement  about 
conditions  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Ko- 
rea. Tine  story  lays  special  emphasis  on 
the  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  de- 
tails instances  tliat  are  so  appalling  that 
they  cannot  help  but  shock  the  con- 
science of  every  thinking  an4  interested 
American  whose  attentioil  has  been 
called  to  what  these  boys  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  that  a  fortnight 
agj  we  appiopriated  more  than  $80.- 
000.000.000  for  national  defense  and  for 
military  and  Armed  Forces  including 
those  in  Korea  The  facts  depicted  m 
this  story,  as  told  by  the  six  wounded 
boys,  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  if  found  to  be  factually  correct,  then 
it  is  high  time  that  Congress  take  more 
of  a  hand  in  the  police  action  wars  than 
that  of  furnishing  funds  for  the  military 
services.  The  story  is  replete  with  de- 
tails about  the  hardships  and  soffertng 
to  which  sokhers  are  being  subjected. 

I  re<iuest  that  here  in  the  Houtt  ve 
do  something  about  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions wldcli  the  six  sol^os  de- 
scribed— that  is  do  something  construc- 
tive and  something  more  than  indulge 
tn  general  debate  and  render  Up  service 
to  a  sttoatton  which  aecBS  to  have  got- 
ten oat  of  hand  at  iMSt  In  some  sectws 
where  the  fighting  forces  are  now  sta- 
tioned In  Korea. 

When  a  boy  in  the  combat  services  of 
our  country  finds  himself  subjected  to  a 
nightmare  of  starvation,  thirst,  cold, 
fear,  a^ony.  and  death  and  cries  out  that 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  are  permtt- 
tteg  this  state  of  affairs  to  go  on  and 
the  poor  fellow  openly  acknowledges  his 
la^  of  confidence  in  us  and  points  out 
that  only  Qod  can  save  us.  it  is  high 
time  that  we  take  a  careful  inventory 
of  our  stewardship  and  ascertain  where 


the  blame  should  be  fixed.  If  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  fail  in  this 
ana  permit  the  guilty  to  go 
of  lusuce.  then  we  might  well 
behind  the  utterances  of  Maxk  AntfaODy 
from  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar: 


tboa  are 


kMt   the 


oC   Dobte 


Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sult to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcokb.  I  inchide  therein 
an  article  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  imder  date  of  October  13. 
I8S1.  enUtled  "Only  God  Can  Save  Us." 
Tte  article  is  as  follows: 

E."  axx  car  om* 

SATS  aOMZ  W%At, 


SO   CaAZT 

The  Tribune  hcrewltii  prlntB  a  beartbreak 
story  Crom  Korea. 

Tt  to  toM  tn  a  letter,  wrttten  to  tbe  e<tttan 
an  September  n.  trota  a  Korean  koepttaL 
Stz  wounded  soldler«  rnm  the  Twenty-ttdrd 
Begiment.  Second  Infantry  Dtnttam.  pot  to. 
gether  tbere  to  tell — owre  aioyiantly  tlHm 
tliej  kjtew — of  tbe  •ohHar's  war — a  nlghS- 
mare  ct  starration.  tbtrst,  cold,  tear,  afosy. 
and  death,  and  tbe  liiniiliMiiii  at  youth 
nertfleed  knowtngty.     It  reads: 

"Dkas  8as:  If  the  Aaaerlean  people  coold 
only  aee  what  1*  happsatag  tn  Korea  to  tlielr 
boys,  tbey  wou]]d  never  agala  think  at 
I'm  only  a  Pfc  (prtrate  flnt  dam)  ore 
and  lee  mt  tail  you.  tn  only  S  aMBtte  X>e 
seen  more  than  I  can  hardly  etaad.* 


top 


ITe  SMO  boya  4jtac  on  a 
they  oooldat  get  ttm 
tram  bead  to  foot.  loelBg 
ODd  a  lltUe  naire  of  that  pradov 
can  blood. 

"But.  yoa  arte,  wtiat  ahoot  tboee  wonder- 
ful hallBoptHS  wliidi  are  floating  around  in 
tLorea?  Those  wondetfol  IkeUeoptars  «Mt 
flr  at  Bight,  and.  when  tka  Sij^Mi^  pete 
toagh.  yoa  waa*t  aea  ttooae  ■§ 
«Mry  ckM»  to  SHMft  «f  Che  real  thlas- 

"Vnm  where  I  am  now  it  t^w  « 
to  reach  an  aid  atattoo.  Soabadly 
^wwrtcan  {ycm  boy)  to  eantod  down  steep 
mountain  tralto  by  South  Korean  boyi  (who 
are  aometlntee  too  lazy  to  carry  tbe  atrvtch- 
ers  and  rest  S  alnutaa  oat  of  every  10> 

*'The  attatoJiatB  are  *ag«ed  over  rocks,  tree 
aad  all  ■arts  of  otaiacito  ca  tbt  way 
(no  fault  of  the  aintcter  haama). 
Tes.  and  If  tbey  are  lucky  to  iiili  an  aid 
station  allTe.  tbey  may  still  die.  as  y^p^  ot 
tbt  aid  mittoBs  qp  near  troot  •■•  »>«<*»»« t.j 
but  a  tent.  Mr  light  they  WM  Isrtil^lili.  a 
chi^laln  to  usually  tbere  to  pray  for  thosa 
who  are  badly  wounded." 

**ir  ws  om.T  cx>uu> — "* 

"  *OnIy  Ood  can  hidp  these  boys.*  he  (tbe 
chaplain)  said  "We  cs.nt  get  them  to  tbe  ■ 
hoepitaL  XT  ws  only  oooM.  U  ws  only 
could—'  Maybe  thai  boy  was  one  at  your 
boys  who  dlad  tn  Korea.  Ot  ooiaaa.  they 
wont  ttfl  yoQ  any  at  the  facu  at  how  be 
died.  Lucky  are  tbe  boys  who  dont  know 
what  hits  tham. 

"Thoae  who  are  rtightly  wounded  and  can 
walk  ar«  lucky.  Ttey  only  have  to  walk 
8  or  10  miles  to  an  aid  station.  And.  If  you 
get  your  foot  shot  off.  tbey  wrap  a  blanket 
around  tbe  Mwap  and  yoa  ean  walk  down 
that  way.  Mtad  foo.  ths  eooatry  Is  so  rough 
hers,  that  tJtfa  Is  <tie  onl;  way 
gat  to  an  aM  station.  But  then 
a  chance  yoa  win  gaC  aashaetoftt  by 
on  the  way  down  In  ochar  words,  yoa  sslght 
get  kmed  trying  to  get  to  an  aid  station." 

A  Tsaspooir  an  rous 
"Water   in  Korea?     Yes.   tbere   are   rXvtn 
hare  by  tbe  bundreili.    ^it.  wben  you  ars 
on  top  of  a  mountain.  It's  a  little  different 


story  They  ni3«ht  as  well  not  be  any  riven 
in  Korea,  at  th«y  arer.t  doing  a  person  any 
Piksn  you  ar«  on  a  mcuntaui. 
4  days,  a  hall  a  caiiteeQ  luU  of  water 
is  what  ycu  get  U  ycu  &re  lucky.  One  tea- 
qxwn  at  water  avary  bcur  is  t2ie  way  some 
ct  ths  boys  owr  bere  drink  their  water  while 
oa  a  Mg  iwnuBlstn. 

food?  Tee.  the  United  States 
to  get  food  to  all  tbe  front  line 
boys,  bat  tbe  foc<l  is  delayed  by  ambush 
or  mortar  sbeUs.  Tbereforp.  we  are  eome- 
tucky  to  g«t  twc  cans  of  food  a  day. 
a  loz  2  OT  i  days.' 

"Here  U  another  thlnf[  hard  to  believe,  but 
true  About  8  of  10  boys  over  Jaere  I  hare 
beard  ta:x.n^  .'^f*?  ibey  will  get  snot  mot 
a  bad  wound)  so  Loej  may  go  to  a  bospitai. 
Isn't  that  anrtothlng  wben  your  boys  vrant 
to  get  shot?  8oBM  rellcws  (tbere  are  tents 
fun  at  them  in  Korea  i  say  tbey  are  going 
nuts.    Socoe  ot  tbem  are   60>me  say  they  are. 

I  dont   btaaae   tbezn.   this   tblnc   over   here 
ean  dMva  aatyone  nuts  " 

*Vartag  tMags  like  I  am  tellmc  yon  bere 
to  what  every  GI  sees  every  dey  ' 
"Tea,  what  have  we  to  look  forward  to"* 

II  yoa  get  wounded  they  keep  sending  you 
to  tbe  front   till   you  cant    walk  any 

fcDowB  wbo  hare  to  climb  a 
say  ttoat  yaet  tbe  climbing  is  a 
Mg  *'*"*ltt'  fl^t.  let  alone  when  you  get 
aaar  to  ths  top  to  b&  ve  to  tight  an  enemy  wbo 
to  pnfcliig  a  machine  gun  down  your  throat. 
an  stosaiy  srtoo  rolto  grenades  down  Uie 
mnontatn  Uks  a  little  bey  in  the  Cnited 
States  would  roU  s  marble  down  a  hUl." 

CAW^     SOMEOITE     HXLPT 

"Tes:  tnto  to  Korea  ail  right  Only  God 
can  watch  over  us  here.  He  is  the  only  one 
who  can  he^)  us. 

"But  I  say  thto.  thank  God  that  our  friends 
and  family  cant  see  how  bad  it  is:  they  would 
BSiwei  bdteve  It.  yoa  wont  beliere  it.  I  dont 
btflsva  tt.  boa  It  happened  tc  ue,  as  we  are  In 
tiM  hotfttti  aow. 

"We  pray  for  peace  but  that  is  all  we  can 
do  o%«r  here.    Can't  som-eone  b«ip  ue?  ' 

Although  written  in  lirst  person  sLnguUv. 
the  letter  was  signed  by  6  men.  Tbey  are 
from  Plsk  and  Oary.  Ind  .  a  small  town  in 
K  IHghlaiwI  Park,  ni.:  Kansas  City, 
farm. 


Tile  People  of  Hie  Mtttoori  ami  Kaisas 
Valleys  Need  GoveraBcatal  Aiaistaact 

New 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  MAGEE 

aw  Missocai 

Ui  THE  HOD:?E  OF  RKPRKSKNTATmS 

Monday.  October  15.  I95I 

Mr.  MAGEfL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Augu&t 
of  this  year.  Seoator  KEmrmcs.  of  Mis- 
souri, introduced  m  the  Senate  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Missouri  Basin 
Kmrey  Commission  whose  duty  it  wotild 
be  to  make  a  full  and  compleie  investiga- 
tion of  LLe  land  and  water  resources  and 
their  utiliaatioo  for  the  Missouri  Valley 
region.  eonstBttng  of  tbe  entire  Missouri 
River,  its  tributaries  and  watershed,  as 
located  within  the  following  States: 
Montana.  Wyoming.  Wortii  Dakota* 
South  Dakota.  Nebrasl;?^.  Kansas.  Mia- 
souri.  Coiorado.  2*Iinnes«3ta,  and  Iowa. 
Fourteen  other  Senators  joined  as  co- 
sponsors. 


*ar*. 


X 


In  September  •  atinDAT  resolution  w»s 
Introduced  by  ■•  to  Uie  House.  So  far 
no  action  bat  been  taken  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  CocnBlUee  of  either  body  on 
these  resolutkms. 

I  bcUeve  it  wm  Odefl  Sbepard  who 
once  said,  "A  man's  meoiory  la  what  he 
forS«t8  with."    And  sc  it  is  that,  in  less 
Ihiui  3  months  after  the  most  devastat- 
tac  flood  that  ever  happened  in  our 
country,  we  have  conveniently  forirotten. 
As  Congress  puts  on  its  final  burst  of 
speed  to  adjourn  this  week  end  and  start 
for  home,  we  have  apparently  forgotten 
-tiiat  in  the  Kansas  and  Miasourt  Valley* 
there  are  thousands  who  have  no  home. 
As  we  hasten  to  return  andteiild  our 
political  fences,  we  have  forgotten  that 
many  farmers  Uvtog  in  tbese  heietofore 
fertile  valleys  can  build  no  fttices.    They 
cannot  do  so  because  their  farms  are 
covered  with  from  4  to  8  Iec»^  of  muck 
and  mire  and  sand  and  gravel.     As  one 
commentator  put  it:  "Farm  lands,  rich. 
good  earth,  converted  into  sand  dunes. 
The  waters  had  brought  the  Sahara  to 
the  farmer." 

Within  a  few  days  we  shall  hasten  to 
return  and  tell  the  voters  what  we  are 
doing  for  freemen  everywhere.  We 
shall  speak  in  tones  of  aetf -sacrifice  &s 
we  stress  the  benefits  of  the  point  4 
program  and  aid  to  starving  India.  In 
glowing  terms  shall  we  detail  the  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia — 
how  we  have  sent  farm  experts  to  re- 
habilitate the  agriculture  of  those  coun- 
tries and  rebuild  the  industrial  plants  of 
the  free  nations. 

We  shall  tell  the  voters  how  weary  and 
tiicd  we  are  after  10  months  of  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  attention  to  duty  In 
their  behalf,  how  nice  it  is  to  return  home 
asain  and  breathe  the  clean,  pure  air. 
We  shall  do  all  this  while  other  men 
In  Kan.'yis  City  Mo:  Kansas  City. 
Kans  ;  Manhattan.  Topeka.  Parsons, 
and  many  other  cities  and  towns  are  still 
shoveling  the  stenchy  mud  from  what 
u-as  once  called  a  home:  and  while  other 
men.  women,  and  children  stand  sad- 
faced  to  view  only  the  stone  steps  and 
foundation  of  where  a  home  once  rested, 
a  home  that  long  since  floated  in  piect^s 
along  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and 
perhaps  to  the  CfUlf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  the  flood 
damage  may  have  amounted  to  some 
$2,500,000,000  Big  business,  small  busi- 
ng, large  farmer,  small  farmer,  big 
homeowner,  small  homeowner,  and  ten- 
ant inhabitants— they  all  soSered  m 
many  secuons  What  have  we  done  to 
partially  alleviate  these  great  losses? 
We  voted  $25  000  VH)  for  rthaWHtatiOD 
and  direct  rtiiel  That  is  a  Bere  pit- 
tance We  thereafter  made  available  to 
existing  agenetes  around  $113,000,000. 
mostly  for  loaiw;  that  ts.  the  House  did. 
but  tlie  Senate  has  not  acted 

Tiiere  may  be  those  who  can  aviiil 
themselves  <rf  this  beneficence:  but  what 
of  those  whose  homes  bave  vanished  or 
thOv^e  who  formerly  paid  $25  per  mODtti 
rent  ami  now  can  live  in  a  Government 
trailer  at  $35  to  $45  per  month  if  they 
had  the  money — which  they  have  not* 
because  their  jobs  wt-nt  wjth  the  flocxl- 
waters '  What  of  the  youiiis  married  cou- 
ple ;u>i  geiimK  started  in  life,  with  a 
licme  purchased  on  iht-  pavmenl  plan; 
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a  couple  with  a  large  debt  hanghig  over 
them  and  nothing  but  the  ground  left? 
Mr.  fliMakcr.  this  particular  flood  did 
not  toodi  ny*  <tl8trict.  However,  it  is 
my  thought  that  every  district  in  the 
country  has  been  indirectly  affected. 
This  area  is  not  Just  a  spot  to  itself.  It 
is  the  heart  of  America.  It  is  the  cross- 
roads of  the  greatest  NaUon  on  earth. 
Within  its  confines  is  the  second  largest 
railroad  center  in  America.  The  whole 
basin  area  comprises  one-sixth  of  the 
United  States  and  a  most  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economic  life.  In  sections 
of  these  fertile  vaUeys  is  a  loess  soU  of 
astonisning  depth  and  richness  which 
many  aulhoriUes  have  stated  is  as  fer- 
tile^ as  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  or  the 
vallev  of  the  Nile. 

Much  of  this  great  farm  land  has  been 
badly  eroded,  the  soil  loss  ranging  from 
2  inches  up  to  10,  with  some  fields  badly 
cut  up  by  gullies  and  new  ponds.  This 
topsoil  is  iiTeplaceable. 

On  some  of  the  tributaries  flood  con- 
trol is  needed  for  rainy  years  such  as 
this  and  conservation  pools  are  needed 
for  the  drouth  years.  A  steady  flow  of 
water  at  all  times  is  needed  at  power  and 
industrial  plants. 

I  have  voted  consistently  for  economic 
kid  to  Europe.  In  our  fight  against 
communism  it  has  been  my  thought  that 
we  must  render  aid  to  democraUc  ideals 
everywhere.  Victory  can  never  come  on 
the  battlefields  alone.  The  fight  against 
false  prophets  must  be  finally  won  in  the 
fields  and  factories  where  men  labor  and 
struggle  for  a  full  life.  However,  we 
should  not  forget  our  own  people  when 
disaster  hits  and  sorrow  falls. 

A*  we  spend  biUions  for  defense  in  this 
and  other  countries,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  here  a  problem  of  defense, 
a  problem  of  prosperity  and  security  not 
onlv  for  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley but  of  the  Nation  as  well.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  the  industry  of  this  great 
region.  ^  . . 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  adjourn 
until  reasonable  legislation  is  pa.ssed  for 
direct  grants-in-aid.  We  should  not 
adjourn  until  a  commission  is  authorized 
to  study  the  over-all  problem  of  flood 
control  and  make  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  on  proper  measures  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  this  catastrophe. 
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Deployment  of  American  Troops 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  McVEY 

or  nxiMoia 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRTSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  October  15.  1952 

Mr.  Mc\^EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  jay  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oaa.  I  should  like  to  submit  an  editorial 
from  the  Pointer,  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Dolton.  111.,  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Rausher.  This  editorial  concerns  the 
dcidoyment  of  American  troops  on  for- 
eign soil 

I  should  like  to  preface  this  editorial  In 
the  Dolton  Pointer  with  some  reactions 
Of  my  o%n  to  this  particular  topic.    It 


#as  in  the  autumn  of  1940  that  the  Con- 
fess passed  the  first  peacetime  con- 
*;ripUon.  That  plan  for  conscription 
dontained  the  provision  that  the  men  to 
.  drafted  were  not  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
estern  Hemisphere  except  to  our  ow4 
irritories  and  possessions.  ^ 

Certainly,  if  there  ever  were  a  tim^ 
when  we  were  justified  in  placing  a  Umif 
lation  on  the  manner  in  which  our  troopj 
$haU  be  deployed,  it  is  now.    We  do  not 
even  know  how  long  an  American  comt 
iiander  wiU  be  leading  these  troops,  but 
He  do  know  that  they  wiU  be  part  of  aj 
fctemational  army,  and  that  a  dozem 
<)ther  governments  wiU  be  exercising  con^ 
trol  over  them.    After  the  shameless  way 
In  which  other  nations  have  faile<l  us  m 
the  Korean  crisis,  where  the  blood  of  our 
American  youth  by  the  thousands  is  bet- 
ing spUled.  we  shall  betray  our  trust  and 
be  remiss  in  our  duty  to  our  country  If 
pve  fail  to  retain  the  authority  for  the 
disposition  of  our  troops  in  the  Co;igres$, 
Inhere   by   constitutional  manda:e   thie 
power  to  declare  war  rests.    Yes:  1  know 
there  have  been  cited  134  examples  of 
ithe  use  of  such  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Executive  since  the  founcing  Of 
this  Nation.     What  are  some  ol    these 
ciUUons?    They  include  the  foUowing: 
First.  The  dispatch  of  five  marines  to 
Cuba  to  bury  one  of  their  comrades  wh(o 
died  of  fever. 

Second.  Six  sailors  from  the  battle- 
ship Tennessee  who  were  sent  to  I*atis  t|o 
guard  our  exhibit  In  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion. I 
'  Third.  Admiral  Perry  had  an  honOr 
guard  of  300  bluejackets  when  he  weAt 
to  China.                                           .     I 

There  were  many  others  in  that  list  6f 
134  citations  which  were  of  no  greater 
significance.  There  is  a  vast  dilferente 
between  such  examples  of  the  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  an  Executive, 
and  the  war  In  Korea  where  casiialtlfes 
have  exceeded  80.000,  and  where  we  now 
have  approximately  300.000  troo]JS  coi^- 
mitted  to  battle.  i 

Th?  issue  before  us  today  is  rot  co|i- 
flned  only  to  the  deployment  of  tioops;iit 
involves  the  issue  of  peace  and  »rar.  If 
we  agree  to  permit  the  present  incui^- 
bent  of  the  White  House  to  exeicise  his 
will  in  the  use  of  oiir  troops,  ^.-e  shiill 
have  abdicated  the  authority  to  declatre 
war  as  vested  in  this  body  by  the  Consii- 
tution  of  the  United  SUtes.  If  you  do 
not  believe  this,  look  at  what  tas  hap- 
pened In  Korea.  Are  we  at  war  these? 
Did  the  Congress  declare  that  \.ar?    | 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold] of 
new  action.  Where  will  that  action  led 
us?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  w&n ;  the  au- 
thority to  make  war  to  remaui  in  <he 
control  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Speakjer, 
I  am  not  going  to  embrace  any  ot^er 
course,  for  I  still  have  the  liauntlng 
memories  of  what  happened  in  Ji^ne 
1950.  when  our  troops  were  orderedj  to 
Korea  without  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  step  has  led  us  Into  a  slt^- 
tion  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger. 
No  one  dares  predict  what  the  outcctae 
will  be.  I  do  not  want  a  rep<  tition,  of 
episodes  of  that  nature. 

In  this  situation  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self and  with  the  future  welfare  of  my 
country  at  heart.  ?Iy  convlcti3ns.  nev- 
ertheless, are  strong.    The  Congrces  ^ 


alre*dy  abdicated  too  much  of  its  au- 
thority, tn  my  iii^niwi  Let  us  bold  ttie 
line  at  this  point  and  prove  ttiat  this 
body  stffl  vumMU  the  virility  which  our 
fouDdtng  fathers  expected  of  us  when 
they  entrusted  us  with  the  defense  of 
our  country  and  the  power  to  make  war 
afaouki  necessity  impose  that  ourden 
nyon  to^. 

The  Oolton  Pointer  has  itlsCTwaart  this 
subject  from  an  unbiased  viewpoint  in 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  Issue,  and  I 
should  nke  to  tnsert  that  edttorfal  in  the 
CoMcaaasunuL  Racaaa  as  an  ezami^  of 
some  of  the  toqpulial  thinking  on  this 
subject  vliiflh  cadsts  in  our  country  to- 
day,   tttt  wlltolal  fcdlovs: 

Am  Wx  Vtrvntrrtm  it 


The  yt  Aebate  oontiauaa  over  wbeUter 
th«  PrMldaat  ba*  UtM  Ieg>i  or  moral  rl^t 
to  atad  troops  to  baip  ganisoB  lurope  with- 
out Um  oonaant  of  Cianar— ■»  and.  reganUcM 
ol  current  actions,  wUl  conttnq«  for  a  long 
Xijot  to  cotne.  In  mor*  placid  timca.  tbiM 
extremely  ImportaDt  dispute  lijodoubtedly 
woukl  have  been  given  much  naor*  preaa 
eoveraga  and  eoBBSMnt  than  has  actually 
been  tba  caae — It  might,  (or  Instance,  bare 
been  compazable  to  tike  l&te  Pieeident  Hooae- 
velt's  Sopmae-Court-paflrtng  prapoeal  tn  Its 
knpect  OD  the  pubUc  mind.  Today,  bow- 
ever,  then  are  so  many  vital  laraes.  sad  so 
much  Is  going  on  In  the  workL,  that  It  la 
dearly  Unpoe&lble  lor  each  probu|fl^n(l  eoc- 
troversy  to  be  s^ven  the  space  i^HTattentlon 
It  may  deserre.  ^^ 

Hie  principal  dUaancas  batwaan  the 
rrcsMsDt  and  tbo—  wtio  oppoae  him  over 
tbs  tro(^ps-to-Surape  Issue  are  sharp  and 
clear-cat. 

Tlia  .PraBidsnt  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
CoDstltutUm  sprtflraUy  states  that  he  Is 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  military 
fcroes.  He  holds  that  dariitton  as  to  wbtn 
troops  shall  be  sent,  and  In  what  number. 
U  a  military  &i^  diplomatic  dartslfm.  and 
that  it  can  only  be  made  by  tbe  Bncutlve. 
And  be  dtas  many  caaaa.  fotag  far  back 
into  our  history.  wImts  tba  .Praaldwnts  have 
■mt  troc^M  on  foralcn  duty  without  the  oon- 
aant or  adrloe  of  Ccmgnas. 

Tbtme  who  think  otherwlae — and  Sensfeor 
Tatt  has  been  s  leader  of  this  group — bave 
strong  aiguments  on  their  side.  Tbey  say 
that  the  wrtters  of  the  Constitution  made 
the  Predtdeat  Commander  in  Chief  so  that 
he  could  Immediately  rally  the  Ration's  de- 
fenses in  event  of  attack — In  the  sta^jecoach 
days,  it  took  weeks  to  oonveae  Omgrass. 
where  now  It  could  be  convaoad  ovemlght. 
Tbej  argue  that  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
to  send  divisions  <rf  troope  to  Kuropc.  in  the 
face  at  the  Russian  menace,  than  It  was  to 
dispatch  &  few  soldiers  or  saUots  to  deal  with 
the  BaitMry  ptratea  or  Mastcan  bandits. 
Probably  their  most  powerful  argument  Is 
that,  if  the  President  can  send  troopa  wlMr- 
erer  he  likes  and  in  any  nximber,  he  actuaUy 
has  the  power  to  make  war  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  congress,  which  would  be  a  dtroct 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  an  lu- 
taraating  fact  that  some  Senators  who  are 
battling  the  President  over  this  far-reaching 
issue  are  for.  not  agahiet.  sanding  substan- 

aerve  xmder  Oenacal  Baenhowcr's  Atlantic 
Pact  comaaand.  But  they  do  not  baUeve  that 
one  aaaa  tfkoold  have  authority  to  make  that 
dedrtlon. 

Tbere  Is  sUU  aaoUMr  side  to  this  which 
Walter  Llppxnann  touched  on  m  a  recent 
column.  "If  tka  PraaMent  were  wiso'  than 
ha  ta,"  Mr.  Mppwaaw  wrofea.  'Qia  neaar  vould 
have  dreamed  of  questioning  the  right  of 
Congreaa  «•  pani^patc  in  the  unprecedented 
project  of  placing  an  Amesttam  standing 
army  in  Kurope  and  of  merglag  it  in  an 
lnt«matlonal  army  He  would  not  only  have 
sought  the  advice  of  Caugraaa  bat  ba  would 


have  insisted  from  the  outset  that 
share  his  rammnstbility."  Mr.  '^IT*'*"'"  dif- 
ftfad  sharply  with  Oovamor  Dtwayls  un- 
•quivocal  support  at  the  fteaUlent  on  this 
laaae.  and  said.  "Can  Govatncr  Tkm0§  atgue 
that  the  project  of  an  imsiissii  '*«~i*"g 
army  in  Kurope.  InvolTlag  para  spa  750j000 
men.  can  be  called  a  marc  'dsfsayaaaBt'  Uke 
ten<ttng  troopa  to  Hawaii.  AlaAa.  or  even  by 
putting  ground  crews  at  some  air  strips  in 
Great  Bntain." 

So  the  various  acguments  run.    One  thing 
Is  sure — whatevs'  the  ultimate  i 
Is  Gitc  at  the  most  tanpcrtant 
questtana  that  has  ever  arlaen  in  this  eoantry. 


Qor  Policy  is  Weitera  Gennaay 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RXS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nxw  Tosjc 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBSBfTATIVIS 

Thursday,  October  4. 1951 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr.  Speaker,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  German  i^otdein  remains  the 
folcrom  of  the  capaliility  of  ECfft^x  to 
defend  itself  against  Communist  gfgres- 
aion.  to  T9p^  Communist  suhwersion. 
and  to  be  imilledaeaBaMdctfly  and  polit- 
ically. Tbm  appended  analjiia  latrii. 
from  the  Octotar  9  New  York  TlmeB-~of 
the  issue  now  under  negotiation  which 
win  deiennlEie  Europe's  and  Germany's 
future  fliioakl  be  of  interest  to  evoy 
Member: 

TmM  Taw  I  III  ta  Boanr 

I  at  the  nMOBCBt  by  aeamlngly 
nsgotlstlons  of  gr«at 
importanoe  are  now  under  way  in  the  provl- 
akmal  Oensian  capital  at  Bonn.  These  nego- 
ttatlona  are  baa  ad  on  the  deciskm  of  the  re- 
eaoS  Waalringtm  eoafarance  to  condxide  a 
peace  conteact  wtCk  IPialara  On  many  In  re- 
turn for  a  Owniaii  aiMimwtlijai  to  Wusistu 

one  and  the  same  tftaw  wtth  tbe  tlvaa  taaale 
problems  that  confront  tba  Waatara  WOrld 
and  affect  all  its  policy  dedakHas  to  tfeattng 
with  Soviet  ImperlaUaaa— Arse,  ttie  aolution 
ot  the  naiiiiaii  pautolesa.  whidi  baa  been  at 
the  bottnea  of  most  recent  vrars  and 
a  new  oaw:  neat,  the  re- 
vapa.  wiyca  has  OQtUved 
the  dhrtakm  mto  rival  amUmmai  slataa  and  is 
striving  for  new  forms  of  nnlty  ss  an  esaen- 
tlal  eoattlxion  for  survival:  and  finally.  tiM 
crsatkm  of  an  effective  Western  defenae,  able 
to  balance  Soviet  powtr. 

Thus  far  the  negoUatlona  hmrt 
going  walL 

and 


nuuneed 

unresolved,  and  there  Is  evm  talk  ot 
man  walkout  and  an  Allied  postponement 
of  the  whole  program.  Such  a  derelopraest 
wosiM  play  Into  Soviet  banda.  and  U  must 
be  hoped  that  the  new  aeesion  scheduled  for 
toaMTTDW  wUl  taring  a  break  tn  the  daadkick. 
It  woaldl  of  eoana,  be  aany  for  the  Western 
AIllaB  to  tiapose  any  aohickm  they  like,  at 
least  on  West«m  Genmany,  which  Is  sl&l 
tmder  ttieir  unconditional  occupatkm  rule 
and  has  no  other  place  to  go.  Mar  are  voices 
Ia^ii«  which  propesa  to  do  Just  this.  Fnt 
any  aotatlaii  ttaaft  deas  not  cnanmand  wbole- 
beartad  aeeepkanee  by  both  Germany  and  the 
Western  l^^lw^s  could  socn  backfire.  It 
would  leave  a  sollssi  and  resentful  Germany 
which  would  be  a  prey  to  the  demogogvery 
of  its  neo-Kaads  and  tbe  blandlsliments  of 
Bovlei  propaganda,  smUih  any  Oennan  con- 


tiibmion  to  WesUcn  daTanai  atthcr  futUe  or 
actxiaUy  dancsrous. 

In  these  drcmnatancea  the  most  hopeful 
proosdnre  la  to  emphasise,  sbovr  all  na- 
tloaal  ilvalilaa,  ttte  idea  of  European  untH- 
Is  as  tnvSrtng  as  it  is  nec- 
Trmteh  leaQ«>i-shlp, 
a  powerful  grip  on  the 
Kuropean  youth  c£  all  nations.  Tti&t  idea 
Is  the  basis  of  both  the  Schuman  plan  far 
w«nnanlr  Integration,  and  of  tbe 
Anny  ■*»"«*»c  at  stan&ar  mlUtary 
have  been  accepted 
by  tba  Oenaaa  Ooaammact.  But  the  tuint 
and  even  the  tnD  vsalSasttkm  .of  these  plans 
wUl  depend  on  tbs  saeesss  at  the  Bonn  negc- 
tjattona,  which  must  lay  the  polluc&i  foun- 
dation for  them. 

For  tbe  Wastem  Powers  the  Issue  U  not 
only  Oerman  intagratkm  but  also  aecvaty 
against  new  Oennan  agiiianlini  and  even 
OanMB  ^omiamUfta  ot  a  united  Europe.  Per 
that  reason  tbsy  propose  to  continue  what 
fiiay  coaaMar  aaaaatlal  poUtioal.  economic. 

and  mUltary  ooatroia.  either  under  Lb«  peare 
ooBttact  or  outaMe  of  it.  Ttie  Germans, 
mindful  of  their  past  history,  canraoi  well 
object  to  uiiaauiaa  aaoeaaary  for  this  purpose. 
Bat  for  the  Qanaans  the  issues  arv  equality. 
aaetotty  and  a  cbnnaa  tor  uitim&u-  nnuonal 
unlflcatlOBi  imrtsr  viable  oondiUorks.  It  is 
on  these  lasties  that  Soviet  prcqmg&nda.  lui- 
dtr  Statin's  personal  leuiership.  cow  con- 
oentrstea.  dangling  before  Ouman  eyvs  the 
Xantaay  of  a  iiniftt**.  independent  and  neu- 
And  however  blatant  Its 
tbraats.  tne  issues  themfelves 
carry  so  nauA^  nsiu.iit  that  they  put  the  Ger- 
man Oovcmmcnt  under  preasure. 

P^  that  reaeop  the  Western  Pcwe.-s.  with- 
in tbe  framework  of  their  own  securtty,  must 
take  account  at  this  pressore.  Tlie  Oermans 
must  be  made  to  reallae  that  European  tmlfl- 
eatkm  offers  the  best  chance  for  tbetr  own 
rnlUcatlaa  and  thst  eciuality  must  be  eemed. 
Hot  any  auggaatton  that  tbe  Western  Powers 
are  aeaklng  Oerman  n^anpower  merely  for 
their  own  aefense.  Indifferent  to  tiie  fate  of 
their  new  prospecttve  partner  and  trylag  to 
retata  eoe trots  for  their  cwn  ends  tyyond 
the  requirements  ot  eerurlty — above  al!  any 
hint  that  they  are  stlU  open  to  a  bargain 
with  the  Soviets  at  German  expense — can 
only  wrack  thatr  own  de&zn.  The  situation 
caBs  for  s  sdntlon  akng  tbe  lines  laid  down 
In  the  tieaty  recently  negotiated  with  Japan. 


Tlus  It  the  RemarkaUe  Stary  ef  Wkat 
Happeaeil  fa  Laai  Caauiiags  uti  His 
Farm  Family,  of  Fraaklie  Caoaty,  Ala^ 
Wbea  It  Decided  to  Use  Pasture  Crops, 
FertiUzers.  aaii  Beef  Cattle  ta  Work 
With  Nahire  Instead  of  Digfisg  It  Oat 
IB  Cotton  and  Row  Crops  With  a  Male 


EXTE^oION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF    AlJiRiiMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREijENTATTVES 

17iarsdft».  October  11,  Ibil 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Lum  Cummings  and  his  fine  farm 
family,  of  Frantlin  County,  Ala.,  and  its 
switch  from  row  crop-mule  farming  to 
pasture  crops  and  beef  cattle,  and  the  re- 
wards that  caaae  in  14  short  years>  as  a  re- 
suit  is  a  story  tbat  should  be  told  millions 
of  times  in  tba  southeart.  becanse  it 
points  tbe  way  to  tncreris  xi  prosperity  in 


II 


anai««  that  has  for  too  loot  been  tied  to 
cotton  as  tlM  one  cash  crop. 

I  had  the  pleMMre  of  visiUng  the  farm 
of  Lum  Oimmings.  and  his  son  Lawrence. 
^■^  tjtftr  faaniUes  on  May  30  this  year. 
satf  trtmri?^^  at  first  hand  the  wonder- 
ful transfoMifttton  that  their  efforts  had 

wrowht. 

The  Cummings  have  as  a  sideline  made 
SWOBderful  contnbuuon  to  better  farm- 
ing in  the  area,  by  bemg  wiUme.  day  in 
and  day  out  to  demonstrate  to  those  t»:Iio 
come  the  results  of  their  fine  work. 
More  than  5.000  people  visited  their  farm 
last  year. 

I  like  the  spint  m  which  Lum  Cum- 
min^s  realises  the  future  of  pasture  and 
cattle  farming  in  Alabama.  When  I 
Ulked  to  him  on  May  30.  he  pointed  to  a 
Uttle  boy  and  said: 

■mat  little  fellow  denemm  •  good  opporfu- 
nity  m  life.  Pastures  and  beef  catUe  wUl 
|HX>vlde  it  lor  Wm  where  cotton  wouldnt. 

As  a  part  of  the  Lum  Cummings  story. 
I  include  an  article  styled  Lum  Cum- 
mings tired  of  following  "a  little  mule.'* 
by  J  C  Lowerv,  extension  asronomist  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  from 
the  October  1951  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer . 
LoM  Cvuuincs  Tiked  or  Foux)wi»6  'a  Littl« 

MtTUK" 

(By  J    C    Lowery) 
1  went  around  rows  with  a  Uttle  mule 
•o  loiig  I  Jtist  tried  to  find  another  way  ot 
making  a  living. '  said  Lum  Cummings.  of 
Prar.kUn  County.  Ala 

Thia  decision  made  more  changes  in  toe 
me  of  Lum  Oimmtngs  and  hl»  family  than 
Miy  other  he  ever  made  In  1W7.  he  had  an 
80-acre  farm  with  26  acres  In  cotton.  16 
acres  in  corn,  and  17  acre*  in  soybeans.  Cot- 
ton waa  practically  hia  only  source  of  caah. 
A«  a  matter  of  fact.  Lum  waa  in  very  hard 
circum»i«nces  financially  He  just  wa»n  t 
getting  anywhere  with  the  land  use  pro- 
gram he  was  following. 

Then  one  day  In  1JW7  his  county  agent. 
J  D  Wood,  asked  him  if  he  would  cooperate 
In  testing  aome  TVA  fertilizer  on  pasttires 
and  other  eo»«r  crops  He  was  wllUng  to 
trv  becatue  he  thought  .any  change  might 
be  for  the  better.  Mr.  Wood  helped  Lum 
woik  out  a  program  for  sound  use  of  ferti- 
Itaer  m  growing  clorer-graas  pastures,  peren- 
nt^i«  and  other  cover  crops.  He  started  by 
dSKTlng  some  swampland  and  improving  17 
gena  of  pasture.  The  pasture  was  \i»ed  by 
a  small  dairy  herd.  He  ai»o  got  his  first 
purebred  beef  cattle.  To  provide  some  added 
summer  graxlng.  he  set  some  kudzu  In  1938. 
Since  tlien  he  has  changed  to  serlcea. 

In  the  spring  of  1938.  Lum  got  his  ftrrt 
hard  )olt  abfjut  hU  pasture.  The  pas^m 
was  so  good  that  he  put  35  head  of  catUe 
on  18  acres  In  a  few  days  akug  came  the 
county  agent;  R  M  Reaves,  assistant  du- 
plet agent  and  the  writer.  Lum  says  he 
thought  these  f»llo*»  came  to  brag  on  hU 
pasture  But  all  he  heard  on  this  trip  was 
f  uasing  about  tuo  many  cows  on  the  pasture. 
He  says  they  Just  rcfttaed  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  his  good  pasttire  and  kidded  him 
about  so  many  oows  on  the  pasture.  Lum 
never  forgot  that  experience  Just  as  Kxm 
as  he  could  be  sold  oB  part  of  his  oows, 
and  from  that  day  on  be  has  been  very  care- 
Xul  not  to  overstock  his  pesttxre. 

It's  a  long  storj  to  trace  Mr.  Cummings' 
development  Only  a  few  of  the  high  pointa 
can  li«  covered  In  tlus  article. 

Bt<^  u  a  year-by-year  brief  of  the  changes 
en  thU  tarm  a«  reponed  by  Mr  Reavee. 
vtM  helped  m  derelopmg  thU  demonstration 
pasture. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1M7:  Started  with  80  acres  of  land  with 
BoroMa  yMd  of  aoo  povinds  lint  cotton  and 
8  btttb^  corn  per  acre  CTeared  swampland 
and  converted  to  pasture.  Terraced  re- 
maliider  of  farm.  Improved  17  acres  of 
pasture.  Applied  50  tons  lime.  Bought  first 
purebred  beef  cattle. 

198B:  Bought  00  acrei  of  additional  land. 
Inereaaed  Improved  pasture  Planted  ftrst 
perennial  legumes.     Applied  100  tons  lime. 

19S8-  Increased  perennial  cover  by  setting 
10  acres  kudru  Reduced  dairy  cattle  and 
increased  purebred  beef  catUe.  Increased 
hogs      Saved  first  serlcea  seed.     Applied  40 

tons  lime. 

1940  Bought  more  land.  Increased  serlcea 
acreage  Reduced  soybean  acreage.  In- 
creased improved  pasture  acreage.  Harvested 
SOO  pounds  serlcea  seed.  Added  broilers  to 
livestock  program.     Applied  10  tone  lime. 

1941 :  Increased  farm  acreage  to  275.  In- 
creased pasture  acreage.  Expanded  small 
grain  winter  legume  acreage.  Increased  beef 
cattle.  Saved  white  Dutch  clover  seed  for 
sale.  Bought  tractor  and  tractor  equipment. 
1942:  Reduced  farm  acreage  to  156.  Re- 
duced beef  cattle  to  purebred  animals. 
Added  crimson  clover  and  vetch  seed  to 
soiu-ces  of  Income.  Increased  hogs  and  broil- 
ers.    Increased  bought  feed. 

1943:  Improved  home  and  tenant  house. 
Expanded  purebred  beef  cattle.  Reduced 
hogs  and  Increased  broUers,  Increased 
bought  feed. 

1944  Increased  slM  of  farm  to  314  acres. 
Increased  pasture  Increased  serlcea.  Re- 
duced cotton.  Reduced  broilers.  Bought 
larger  tractor.  Did  custom  terracing  up  to 
$3,000  under  triple  A  program.  Increased  le- 
gume seed  saved  to  4,000  pounds. 

1945:  Increased  size  of  farm  to  354  acres. 
Bought  combine.  Increased  serlcea  acreage. 
Increased  legume  seed  produced  to  31.000 
pounds.     Increased  purebred  beef  cattle. 

1946:  Improved  farm  home.  Installed 
running  water  In  pasture.  Increased  Im- 
proved pasttire  to  126  acres.  Increased  serl- 
cea acreage. 

1947:  Increased  size  of  farm  to  594  acres. 
Increased  Improved  pasture  to  168  acres.  In- 
creased serlcea  to  80  acres.  Grew  365  acres  of 
perennial  and  winter  cover.  Added  cotton 
for  tenants.  Purchased  new  combine,  hay 
baler,  and  lime  spreader.  Bought  washing 
machine  and  furniture. 

1948:  Increased  size  of  farm  to  839  acres. 
Increased  Improved  pasture  to  211  acres. 
Added  alfalfa.  Built  two  bams.  Bought  wa- 
ter system  for  home.  Increased  legume  seed 
sales.     Increased  cotton  for  tenants. 

1949:  Increased  farm  to  979  acres.  In- 
creased Unproved  pasture  to  345  acres.  Dis- 
continued all  row  crops  except  garden.  In- 
creased legume  seed  sales.  Expanded 
registered  beef  herd.  Increaaed  annual  ap- 
plication of  phosphate  and  potash.  Bought 
deep  freeze,  electric  heater,  and  other  house- 
bold  appUances. 

1950;  Increaaed  Improved  permanent  pas- 
ture and  use  of  potash  and  lime.  Enlarged 
regiatcred  beef  herd.  Bought  truck,  tractor. 
car,  and  water  pump.  Increased  sale  of  le- 
gume seed. 

He  had  in  May  1951.  38S  acres  of  Improved 
pasture:  120  acrea  lenoea.  In  1951  he  h-" 
more  than  200  registered  Hereford  catUe 

his  farm. 

The  Cummlngses  fertllbBed  all  their  pa»^ 
turas  and  perennials  each  yeiw  at  least  up  tr 
the   rate   recommended  by    the  experimen 
station  and.  In  many  cases,  at  a  higher  rate 

For  aeveral  years  the  Cummlngses  haT< 
been  selllivg.  seed  saved  from  their  pasturai 
when  they  have  a  good  seed  crop.  The  'Lum 
Cummings'  pasture  mixture "  has  become 
popular.  It  contains  bltMgraa*.  orcbardgraesj 
and  white  clover  seed.  Mr.  Lum  geta  theed 
seed  in  combining  and  does  not  separat^ 
them. 

Mr.  Lum  wants  to  see  his  customers  suc-> 
ceed  So  he  InsUts  on  their  preparing  the 
aoU  well  and  using  plenty  oi  fertilizer.    He 


LsisU  that  those  planting  the  mlxtui  e  appl* 
noni  or  more  lime  per  acre.  400  poundi 
fuperphosphate.  and  100  to  150  pourds  mt*. 
JX  of  ^h  per  acre.  When  t.ie  cu». 
tomers  do  what  he  says,  they  usua^  succeed^ 
~In  1951.  he  sold  $100  worth  of  seed  per  nam 
^m  about  12  acres.  . 

^  Here  Is  a  bit  of  evidence  of  how  gool  Lumjs 
pasture  is.  Prom  August  1950  to  Aup^ 
2961.  32  head  of  cattle  got  their  feed  from  V 

This  development  has  been  a  family  affair. 
Mrs  Cummings  and  their  son.  Lawfeiice.  arid 
his  f amUy  have  been  a  vital  part  of  tie  - 

nership.  w_^* 

Now  for  some  of  Lum's  observattorie  abcMIt 

his  pasttire  job.     He  said:  

,     "We  came  up  the  hard  way.    We  never 

i  bought  an:    teed  except  at  the  be?lnnlng^ 

We  have  saved  our  own.     For  the  lirst  ww 

years  we  rubbed  out  the  seed  by  hind,  bj- 

cauee  we  did  not  have  a  combine   or  t|ie 

money  to  buy  one.    We  puUed  weeds  by  hatd 

and  carried  them  out  of  the  pasture  ;n  a  pltk 

I  sack      The  main  reason  we  have  good  p*- 

1  tures  Is  the  use  of  plenty  of  lime    ind  f*- 

tUlzers.     Failure  to  use  lots  of  lime  and  f^- 

tUlzer  causes  most  of  the  pasture  falluresj 

"When  we  learn  more  about  gradng.  *re 
will  be  t)etter  able  to  make  a  living  with^t 
the  plow.  The  hoe  and  the  pitchfor  t  are  ttie 
two  worst  things  ever  Invented.-  Take  h^. 
We  do  not  plant  hay  crops  on  this  firm.  We 
save  the  surplus  growth  of  our  pas  ures  for 

hay.  J 

"There  Is  no  loss  of  soil  from  oar  faijm. 
The  -water  comes  off  oxir  farm  clear.  This  is 
because  we  keep  our  soU  in  sod."  , 

Here  Is  a  partial  story  of  one  of  iie  mtwt 
amazing  pasture  developments  in  .Uabaipa. 
A  man  who  started  at  the  bottom,  md  now 
has  one  of  the  finest  pastures  In  Alabama 
on  upland  not  usually  conside«ed  gxxl  pas- 
ture land.  People  frcm  many  Stites  ^nd 
foreign  nations  have  traveled  to  Usit  t»ila 
humble  man  and  his  family  and  see  the  n^- 
acle  they  have  performed  in  pastur«-s.  Gov- 
ernment ofBcials,  agricultural  workers,  ^- 
fessional  and  business  men  go  to  see  him  4nd 
learn  his  story.  More  than  5.000  peaple  yls- 
Ited  tills  farm  last  year.  Day  after  pay 
county  delegations  visit  Mr.  Lum.  j 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  travelei  s  do  not 
stop  to  see  the  Cummings  pasture  and  the 
beautiful  herd  of  more  than  200  r-glatdred 
Herefords. 

It  has  taken  him  14  years  to  get  M  wl^ere 
he  is — over  the  hard  road. 

On  May  30.  Cummings  Pasture  Day 
held  on  his  farm  to  honor  him  and  his  fam- 
ily and  to  see  the  great  pasture  story. 
ers  from  neighboring  cotintles,  pre  f e8sl<^nal 
men,  executives  of  great  corporal  ons.  the 
press,  and  farmers  waded  through  orchard- 
grass,  bluegrass.  Dallis  grass,  whi^  clover 
pastures  and  lespedeza  serlcea.  "liey  Jaaw 
this  pasture  Ijeing  prepared  for  n^rket  by 
his  fine  Hereford  cattle.  < 

All  day  long  Mr.  Lum  kept  p-each|ng: 
•Tertillze!  Fertilize!  Fertillxe!  We  are  [try- 
ing to  make  a  living  growing  grass  '        , 

The  Cummings  farm  Is  now  oui  of  oebt. 
from  red  Ink  to  green  grass. 


Secretaries  Wanted  Desperately 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAFJLS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MiNmaora 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRS8ENT  ATIVfeS 

Monday.  October  IS.  19.il      I 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaf* 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Com(Ais- 
sioiiAi.  RxcoRO.  I  include  an  article  |rom 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  6, 
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1951.  titled  -Secretaries  Wanted  Des- 
ITerately."  which  describes  the  ^ortaee 
of  secretaries  and  stenographers  in 
WaabingtOQ,  D.  C.  which  the  Federal 
Oufernwant  is  experiencing  today. 

For  one  thing,  parents  read  ezpoete  of  Hie 
OapMal.  Ute  Washington  CoBflAntlaywhlch 


moral 


eondi- 


The  article  points  oat — 

and  then  naBOBa  puts  her  foot  down  and 
jttmm  to  let  her  baby  lamb  go  to  the  wicked 
elty.  Becrtnters  recently  reported  tre- 
mendoiH  pulrfle  reaetUm  to  an  arucle  pat>- 
liabad  by  a  aatk»al  ■■fetus  «n«er  tbe 
UUe:  •'Dtmt  Send  Toor  OM  to  W— hinglnw." 
In  aome  places  tt  alowad  recruiting  to  a 
atandstill.  Mothers  ganged  up  on  one 
recruiter  In  BoataB  and  tbreatoied  to  have 
her  run  otrt  at  town.  Ministers  roee  up  In 
their  pulpits  In  one  town,  declaiming  against 
the  evUe  of  the  big  dty. 

The  Saturday  Bvening  Post  article  sets 
forth  facts  tiiat  must  be  answered  by  the 
Federal  Gorenunent.  Not  to  do  so.  or  to 
attempt  to  evade  the  Issue,  can  only  re- 
sult in  greater  troubles. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Congress.  H.  R.  5373.  the  text  of 
which  appears  below,  which  would  give 
the  Federal  Ooremment  auUionty  to 
deal  with  a  larg^e  part  of  the  problem  by 
establishing  recreati<Hi  programs  for  ttie 
leisure  hours  of  Federal  employees,  the 
young  men  and  women  recruited  from 
all  over  the  country,  similar  to  tboae 
which  private  industry  has  carried  on  so 
successfully  for  over  50  years  at  such 
leading  concerns  as  Eastman  Kodalc, 
Herrtiey  Chocolate  Co..  Vbrd.  PIrestooe. 
and  Oood3rear 

My  bin  is  similar  to  legislation  which 
paaed  the  Senate  during  the  Cisbty- 
flrst  session  of  OoOiren  as  S.  2859  and 
upon  the  i  r  <  i  imnwtwlatlfm  of  the  De- 
PKrtment  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of 

tbe  Budget,  actiog  for  the  PreaMeoi.  was 
Introduced  In  the  present  Coogmp  by 
SflHttor  Ruaeux,  chairman  of  Uie 
Anned  Bei-vlcas  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  important  that  wise  manpower 
policies  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
eminent  before  it  is  too  late.  Too  little 
and  too  late  hardly  describes  the  Federal 
Government's  lagging  M  yaars  behind 
prlTste  izMtoaitary  tti  tUa  Tttai  aspect  of 
Its  9mi/k09tt  relations.  WIMIeMBie  rec- 
rMtlODftl  ou*.lets  must  be  profktod  Fed- 
eral employees  now. 

Bven  dtirlng  the  war.  when  the  need 
was  even  greater  than  it  is  now.  Eleanor 
Sooaevelt  pointed  out  in  her  column  My 
Day  recently  the  Federal  OcTpmment 
did  not  cmidoy  trained  recreational 
leaders,  nor  did  it  take  any  interest  in 
the  recreatkm  proMema  of  its  employees. 

The  article  to  bm  foBoirs: 


SicsrtaSXKs   Waims   DssPnui 
(By  Carolyn  and  Phil  QmUmtmaa) 
In  Washlagtan  they  teU  a  story  about  the 
Way  OovaraflMBt  aggnrtse  test  new  candl- 


Into  a  large  room.  Then  the  HiBdfMd  Is 
Bd  sbe  eeee  Ove  tablee  iBsd  «p  in 
of  her.  Eaila  table  held*  s  single  ob- 
|eet.  There  is  a  juke  txa.  a  calculating  ma- 
Ctiiae.  a  caah  register,  a  typewriter  and  a 
aloe  aaacblDe  If  she  can  Identify  the  type- 
VtSSV.  sbe's  blred. 

Titfs  ttory  illtutrutes  the  de^perute  fix  In 
wascb  the  Oovernxneut  aaencie^  are  finding 
thenmlvas  these  days  with  the  Capital  burn- 


ing Its  seaas  in  detsnse  tmfmrMao.  Short 
stippUea  IB  dttaar  straSagle  wutmlmlB  may 
Have  cavssd  SBon  AlBar.  Mt  ss  fv  as  Wash- 
tngtoa  bfeaueraey  ta  emecmtd.  the  three 
most  critical  items  In  the  0}id  war  are 
typlata.  stenographers,  and  wfcnittLrie*.  Aivd 
so  acaroe  are  all  three  that  employment 
Chiefs  In  seme  at  tbs  new  s^inKTtss  say  tliey 
are  bavtog  a  bard  ttaae  gsCttag  tkair  orgaa- 

at  one  putet  last  aanimer.  AnaoM  Sukrow. 
e^^lIoymcat  oOtaer  at  ttas  Watkmalk  Jftodnc- 
tloo  Atitbanty.  waa  beatlag  tb*  IWMlies  for 
500  girls  to  All  out  a  muiiiliiiH  at  IJMO 
while  phsee w  of  the  prodnetlaB  prsgiam 
nunrkcd  time.  In  the  OfBce  of  Iltee  BSablll- 
aatUm.  his  op|Xlf  mzmbcr.  .lohn  Abem. 
was  T*i«»«>i*i»g  tlM  euimUi  for  <100.  In  one 
period  erttteal  alicraft-mantifa<-turing  eca- 
trmcta  were  brtd  op  at  the  wng  ht  -Patf  eou 
Air  Fcree  Base  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  wbare  MO 
stenographers  were  needed.  So  fiusuaied 
did  UnpettxMiB  flying  goisrals  fkuiUy  become 
that  they  started  training  their  own  stenog- 
r»ptitt» — and  paytag  tbem  S42  a  week  to 
learn.  Screams  of  prtvate  emplcjr'rs  speedily 
reached  the  ears  of  Ssnator  Haikt  F.  Btbb  s 

and  tta  noMt  experiment  was  slapped  down. 

In  WaehlT^fm  ezecutlTea  lured  is  to  the 
prodticUon  agendea  from  SM  000  )obs  in 
private  Industry  waadar  from  ot&ce  to  office 
like  lc«t  ill— p.  ttmMtf  tugging  for  aocncone 
to  type  a  leder.  BcNDCtteea  Uie  wbaels  of 
Jwattae  tliiaaten  to  stop  because  lawyacs  in 
that  department  can  t  find  aaitme  to  type 
tbdr  briefs.  Execxrtlves  deny  reports  thrt 
tbey  arc  walking  the  streeu  In  aearch  of  sec- 
retarlca.  bat  one  good-looldng  young  NFA 
otkdml  help««d  a  bundle-laden  dunael  acroea 
a  boay  street  and  >ilred  her  wben  tbey 
readied  the  op>postte  ovb.  ll««  f^tatUm  raid 
oU  agencies  fur  steziogrspaats  sad  typtsts, 
oOcrii^  tbem  htgber  grades,  and  tam 
robbed  prtvata  Izidtietry  untU 
are  rcacatlng  to  deaperat 

Atttt  taatng  three  gtrls  In  a  year.  Kneceel 
and  hOm.  a  Washington  habertlasbery.  put 
an  ad  In  tbe  papers  pmnttaing  tbakr  next 
eeci«tary  a  oocktaU  party  every  afternoon  askd 
a  huakMnd  within  6  month*.  Tixim 
btt  was  picked  up  by  tbe 
spnad  over  the  eoanbr  natll  tt  had  ttooifht 
m  MO  apptkxtkMw.  Attractive  Rtanai*  IM- 
son.  23.  of  Minneapolis,  was  the  t^l  selected 
for  tbe  >ob. 

True  to  tbeir  promise.  Kneesal  and  Adier 
%hnm  a  eoiklsll  psr^  every  aftamoon  at  5. 

^U  at  tsttlcb  m»  tianed  down.   At  ttw  end  of 
4    moBttis    sbe    wesit    taoaae   to   atteeM    ttte 

wedding  of  her  sister  and  negleeCed  to  «XMae 
perlispe  baving  illerntsrul  that  the 
rsre  better  at  home.  Anothsr  Sorry 
or  pwanelty  attenmng  her  departing  braaght 
Kn'?««si  And  Adler  another  secrettry,  who  baa 
The  sarrve  ruaranty 

Ite  a  pretty  ^r^-^^  .«  -»t  at  yMttag  « 
secretary."  Mr.  Kn<»'^>-  ■-'^t:  K'ed.  **bM  It's 
better  than  typir  ij  -<  \-  ^  ;raeW." 

Dtotrees  I?  greai*^*:  in  Wd».  .r.^ton  bwt  ttke 
cn^s  tn  tne  capital  only  reflecu  the  Miter 
abcttage  of  ster.otrrvnhe'--  and  typists  Wblcb 
IS  grt^lrtng  the  .  ur.'  T  ,-  a  wlKle.  Aod  a 
elvU^^erTlce  sr.rrev  «.r>ow»  *h^  sh.-?rta«e  is 
world-wide  The  demand  f'  r  rt:-«*  two  frail 
ttp-ns  in  -ce  larxir  toudaet  ^a»  eor.e  up  10 
t  me«  rince  Korea  acci:»-ding  to  tbe  Labor 
Department,  vhlle  deDSfibda  for  aU  OCber 
tvpee  o(  wx:rken  hsvc  risen  only  foWMd. 
Btislnen  c<:>I)e«es  are  having  a  too^  ttsse 
ftetticff  flr:^  tc  come  to  sebcoi.  and  some  are 
runnlcf  only  partly  fall.  Placeroer.t  olBcers 
say  they  get  nlre  call*  for  fTerr  stlrl  rrad^j- 
ate — if  she  ever  gets  that  far.  for  glrla  are 
being  widely  «natc^>ed  out  of  ached  with 
tbeir  eouiMs  only  t  uf  flnlabed 

In  Dallas.  Tex.,  the  eirp,  -irent  manaeer 
of  one  large  company  called  a  serretarial 
school  and  asked  fcr  two  srrauuatee  Ther^ 
were  none  to  be  had.  he  vas  told.    Then  be 


tot  a  eovple  who  were  near  graduatkm. 
me  none  of  these  either,  he  learned. 
•TTien  whom  do  you  have  in  the  wihooit" 
he  demanded 

"Mo  girl   who   has   been   here   nxjrc   tban 

"Well,  send  over  a  couple  of  tXioee."  begged 
ibft  desperate  employment  manager  "They 
have  2  weelur'  more  training  than  anyone  else 
I've  been  able  to  find." 

A  Chlcaso  businesa-coUege  director  waa 
scandalized  to  learn  that  two  local  glrb  rbo 
need  the  bunt-and-p>eck  system  were  re- 
cently hired  as  secretaries.  Executi'.-ea  In 
WSsblngton  admitted  that  things  weren't 
quite  that  bad  In  the  Gcremment;  tbey  only 
seemed  that  way.  Civil -service  reotnTe* 
ments.  which  <tsed  to  be  much  higher,  now 
aitow  the  hiring  of  stenographers  wbo  can 
type  40  words  a  minute  and  take  dictation 
at  80.  But  the  agency  executives  who  get 
aome  of  these  ycung  things  say  somebody's 
stonwatch  Is  slow. 

Between  tbe  bureaucrats  and  the  taost- 
pc-ssmen.  the  District  of  Columbia  baa  long 
since  been  picked  clean,  and  14  of  the  larger 
agencies  are  covering  the  country  with  bot- 
abct  teamjE  of  recruiters,  shaking  the  trees 
irOBi  Maine  t-  Cail'orrja  for  any  Uttle  peach 
that  might  f&.U.  Other  agencies  are  reaching 
for  these  hard-to-cet  girls  through  field 
oSces.  regional  offices  of  th«  ClvU  Service 
OoBuniSEion.  and  the  1.800  local  (rffices  of 
tbe  United  States  Employment  Service. 

"We're  doing  everything  but  get  down  on 
our  knees  to  get  tbe  girls  to  come  on.**  »«- 
parted  Albert  Sonntag.  Civil  Service  deptny 
In  St.  L<outs  Recruiters  have  already  picked 
off  tbe  few  remaining  girls  tn  that  dty  and 
fanned  out  into  small  towns,  where  salaries 
are  tower  and  girls  are  more  suspectlble  to 
tales  of  Washington  glamor.  In  other  large 
d.ic.  tbe  situation  was  the  samf;. 

As  many  as  eight  recmltlng  :«ams  have 
been  known  to  criAscross  one  another's  paths 
In  a  single  State  and  the  competition  Is  tar- 
rtfic.  So  is  sales  resistance.  Becruiters 
come  back  from  their  tours  with  empty 
hands  and  hanging  heads  and  tell  beurt- 
breaking  stories  to  iheir  boases. 

For  one  thing,  pares  ta  read  exposes  of  the 
OapitaL  like  Washington  Confidential,  wblcb 
reports  sbockmg  moral  and  iiriog  conditions. 
TlMB  iwrmr"'  puts  her  foot  down  and  re- 
fuees  to  let  her  baby  lamb  go  to  tbe 
wicked  city.  Recrxuten  recently  reported 
tmnendoue  pubUc  reaction  to  an  article 
pubUsbod  by  a  national  magazine  under  the 
title  "Dont  Send  Tcur  Girl  to  Waehington" 
In  sooM  places  it  slowed  recruiting  to  a 
standstilL  Mothers  ganged  up  on  one  re- 
croiter  in  Boston  and  threatened  to  have 
bar  run  out  of  town.  Ministers  rose  up  in 
tbair  psilptts  tn  one  town,  declaiming  against 
tbs  eiDi  of  tbe  bif  city. 

Navy  Departjnent  recruiters  were  aghast 
to  find  tbat  one  of  their  own  officers,  Capt. 
Walter  Karlg.  USKR.  special  deputy  in 
tbe  Navy's  Office  of  InformaUcn.  had  also 
made  mothers  ailit&nt  by  «Tlt!ng  a  best- 
selling  novel.  Caroline  Hicks.  The  book  la 
about  a  21 -year -old  girl  from  a  unall  Penn- 
sylvania town.  Innocent  of  many  of  tbe 
baste  facts  of  life,  who  does  her  bit  to  uphold 
Waahington's  reputation  as  the  dnnklngeet 
town  In  America  and  loses  her  Innocence  in 
tbe  process  When  Mrs  Dorothy  Jacobeen. 
N«Ty  riTruiting  chief  good-naturedly 
charred  Karlg  with  sabotaglnf  the  defense 
prrgrsin  Karif  declared  that  tbe  book  has 
only  whetted  the  girls'  curloilty  It  brought 
In  a  lOt  of  /an  mall  be  says,  along  the  llnce 
of  a  itote  from  a  girl  In  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.: 

"Tim  a  candidate  to  become  a  Oaroline 
Hkrks  myself — In  a  mce  way.  ^ou  imder- 
stand  Will  you  please  tell  me  bow  to  go 
about  gettiag  a  )ob  in  Waablngton »*• 

The  indignation  of  parents  and  prcaefMrs, 
however,  n  nothing  to  tbe  wratb  ot  bwal 
bustT>r«smen  tbreatened  wltb  having  tbelr 
•"cretarles  !rj?tr1t«d  *way  by  the  Oovem- 
ment-    Angry  merchants  wait  on  publishers 
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tWUlHteri  *>y  pr*'*?  recruiters  Into  publlcU- 
Ing  Uk^r  Ttetts,  and  threaten  to  withdraw 
ttMtr    MlvwrUttas-      One    niffled    Ohio    maa 

vlioM  Mcntary  bad  t^ne  to  8«e  Mr^.  BUiie 
Moore,  a  r«rultar  for  the  leonointft  Ooopeni- 
uon  Adinlnta»mt4on.  called  up  to  w«m.  Tm 
tanii^  yoa  rt«ht  now.  if  you  stcAl  my  secre- 
tary. Tm  going  to  report  you  to  my  Con- 
grwuDanl" 

biMCtaUy  Infuriating  to  the  local  busl- 
BMHBMi  art  tbc  cradi  teams  of  tbe  Ntvy 
DilMtftaifRit.  who.  unlike  the  girl  hunters 
of  oUmt  agencies,  nearly  always  get  thetr 
ataman.  TIm  Navy's  staff  of  SO  vomcn  baa 
btn  l»tai«li«  in  200  to  250  ctvlllui  NdTUtu 
•  aaenth. 

-T%ey  pull  out  all  the  stops,  those  Navy 
gtr!».-  growled  *  mid«e  ^twstem  personnel 
nanager.  ~They  always  seem  to  manage  to 
h«vt  a  coupU  of  cute  Mlkm  around  some- 
vtare  or  else  tHey  let  a  picture  of  some 
food-looklng  yoonc  fob  accidentally'  fall 
out  ot  theu-  papers  and  land  at  the  prospect's 
feet." 

But  :he  recruiters  from  WeelitTHton  are 
only  part  of  the  Federal  comflttlltlon  which 
Uve  businessman  has  to  buck  if  he  wants  to 

keep  his  girl.  FVjt  of  a.316.045  Federal  em- 
ptoyeea.  only  3SS.0eB  of  them  work  In  Wash- 
li^ton:  the  rea«  are  spreit  over  the  country. 

Since  Korea,  the  Uves  at  baaUMasmen  in  such 
etUea  as  Detroit.  Chicago.  Columbxos.  Day- 
«aa.  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  haye  been 
nukda  particularly  unhappy  by  booming  Fed- 
eral «tabllshment8.  while  In  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  they  are  plagued  by  the  near- 
ol  "Truman's  Teapot."  as  one  Repub- 

tlk««  to  refer  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  lures  of  the  Federal  hiring  ageaU  were 
bard  for  most  prvvate  employers  to  beat,  for 
the  Goverrment  brings  in  typist-stenograph- 
ers at  grade  3.  $60iM  a  week— and  grade  4. 
155^  a  week,  where  the  average  startlne 
salary  In  orlvate  bualnees  is  about  110  loweK 
Citie*  Uke  New  Yoefc,  Chieago.  San  Francisco 
and  Detroit  are  exceptions:  there  private  sal- 
aries are  wwnpeUtlve.  Apart  from  salary,  the 
Oorniunent  dao«laa  socb  enticing  extras  as 
36  day*'  paid  vacaticm  eacfh  year  and  15  days' 
sick  leave  with  pay. 

niiuliHMentrTi  m  critical  areas  have  had  to 
upgrade  aalarlas  15  to  20  percent  to  meet  the 
compatSlpB,  awl  the  scale  Is  sUll  going  up. 
In  ColVBlbW  «nd  Dayton  such  foolishness 
as  the  cusicmar:.-  half  day  of  work  on  Satur- 
day has  been  quietly  dropped  In  favor  of  a 
5-day  week.  Married  women,  long  taboo  In 
seme  firms,  are  now  welcome  as  the  flowers 
Ln  spring 

A  businessman  phoned  a  New  York  em- 
ployment agency  ar.d  oOered  to  find  an  apart- 
ment for  any  stenographer  who  would  come 
to  work  for  him  and  promised  to  hare  it  re- 
decorated to  boot.  The  agency's  placement 
officer  ea&ped  and  would  let  no  one  apply 
until  shed  bhecked  to  see  whether  the  em- 
plover's  intentions  were  honorable  Appar- 
ently they  were,  and  the  Job  was  filled 

"The  girls  are  choosing  their  bosses  with 
care  these  days."  said  one  business-college 
offlclal.  "but  the  funny  part  of  It  U  that  these 
JeliowB  still  seem  to  pretend  It's  the  other 
way  around.  They're  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  sell  themselves," 

The  stenos,  on  their  part,  have  come  to 
realize  that  they  are  the  queens  of  the  day, 
and  they  like  the  feeling.  One  girl  in  8t. 
Paul  passed  up  a  good  Job  because  the  boas 
didnt  have  an  electric  typewriter.  One  turn- 
ed up  ber  noae  because  she  wouldn't  he  al- 
lowed to  smoke  at  ber  desk  And  another  be- 
cause the  boss  smoked  El  Ropos. 

A  faint  id-ea  of  where  this  altitude  may  lead 
can  be  had  from  an  Ina^dent  reported  by 
Prank  Kimball,  personnel  chief  for  the  Na- 
tional Production  Authority.  Pour  sweet 
young  things  from  the  Middle  West,  signed 
up  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  rushing  on  the 
part  of  the  recruiters,  finally  arrived  ai  Un- 
ion Station  m  W&shiiigUin  and  atre  met  by 
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an  NPA  limousine.  The  car  took  the  girls  to 
the  personnel  office,  where  they  filled  out 
some  routine  papers,  and  then  delivered  them 
to  the  boardtnghouse  where  the  agency  had 
found  temporary  accommodations.  The  girls 
had  been  told  to  report  for  work  at  9  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Nine  o'clock  came  and 
went,  and  no  girls.  Ten  o'clock  and  no  girls. 
At  last  an  NPA  telephone  rang.  One  of  the 
recruits  was  calling.  "When  are  you  going  to 
send  the  limousine  around  to  take  us  to 
work?"  the  girl  Inquired  sweetly. 

The    main    reason    for    the    shortage,    of 
course.  Is  rapid  defense  expansion.     And  at 

such  a  time  many  a  sharp  young  lady  flnds 
it  F>ays  better  to  put  on  overalls  and  go  Into 
a  defense  plant.  Moreover,  attractive  Jobs 
have  been  opening  up  in  advertising,  fashion, 
radio,  and  television.  The  girls  say  they're 
tired  of  workmg  under  conditions  that 
shouldn't  happen  to  a  dog.  We  uUted  to  a 
number  of  them  who  had  moved  on  to  other 
Jobs,  and  they  had  plenty  to  say  about  their 
former  emplojrers. 

-I  got  good  and  tired  of  being  treated  as 
a  social  mferlor. "  snapped  a  peppery  little 
redhead  from  the  Bronx.     "When  visitors 

came  mto  our  office,  was  I  ever  Introduced? 
1  was  not.  Then  aU  day  long  It  was  'Katy 
thU'  and  'Katy  that.'  but  I  had  to  caU  him 
'mister  ■ " 

•When  a  couple  of  his  friends  would  come 
In,"  coiuplalned  a  dignified  young  lady  In 
Philadelphia,  "he'd  fish  down  In  his  pants 
pocket  with  a  wink,  throw  me  50  cents,  and 
say.  How  about  some  coffee.  Jonesy,  old  girl?* 
One  day  when  he  popped  this  question.  I 
settled  back  in  my  chair  and  cooed.  'Why.  I'd 
tore  some,  Archie,  old  boy."  It  was  no^long 
after  that  that  I  left." 

One  girl  voiced  a  common  complaint,  "He'd  ' 
sit  around  in  conference  all  afternoon  and; 
hold  hands  with  a  lot  of  other  so-called  exec-  j 
utlves  who  couldn't  make  up  their  minds  j 
either.  Then  he'd  dash  in  at  4.  dictate  until 
5 ,  toss  me  a  cheery  good  night,  and  hurry  off ' 
to  a  hot  supper.  There  I'd  be.  batting  out; 
a  batch  of  'must'  letters,  that  could  havej 
waited  until  ne::i  week  anyway,  and  stuclq 
with  the  seven-oh-one  for  the  third  or  fourth' 
time  that  week." 

But  the  prize  complaint  of  them  all  came 
from  the  crack  ei-secretary  of  the  brUllan^ 
young  president  of  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing advertising  companies. 

•He'd  start  dictating  at  160  words  a  minute 
as  soon  as  I  got  in  the  door."  she  recalled, 
•and  sometimes  finish  the  letter  t)efore  I  ha4 
even  had  time  to  sit  down.  Things  went  on 
and  on  at  that  same  mad  pace  all  day.  Th# 
man  was  utterly  disorganized.  I  was  ther# 
tc  put  order  in  his  life.  And  for  this  I  got 
sixty  a  week. 

•'He'd  come  in  wearing  the  coat  to  on# 
stilt  and  the  trousers  of  another,  with  a  tl^ 
that  went  with  neither.  I  was  always  run* 
nmg  out  to  buy  ties,  and  brother,  were  thost 
things  hypnotic.  Not  only  did  I  have  t* 
take  the  spots  off  his  suit  but  I  had  to  put  a 
note  In  the  pocket  to  tell  him  when  it  needed 
cleaning.  When  he  went  to  Europe  last  sum^ 
mer  I  had  to  take  care  of  his  office  and  run 
his  house  in  the  bargain.  On  request.  1 
canned  the  prize  peaches  from  his  orchard, 
kept  an  eye  on  the  kids'  nurse,  and  helpe<l 
mind  the  Airedales.  When  one  of  these  ht ' 
puppies,  I  was  to  give  the  little  darlings  awi 
to  members  of  his  office  staff.  People 
always  seemed  thrilled  when  he'd  given  oijt 
other  Utters.  But  would  they  take  the*i 
from  me?  In  the  end,  I  called  thie 
SPCA.    And  did  I  ever  catch  It  for  that." 

Among  the  big  reasons  for  the  woman- 
power  shortage  in  Government  are  the  st  ^t- 
les  that  float  back  from  Washington  aboilt 
the  maze  of  restrictions  that  keep  wometi 
from  getting  the  pay  they  deserve  ov  block 
them  off  from  Jobs  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied 

Practically  hoodwinked  into  taking  a 
grade  4  Job  at  155.29  in  the  early  s 
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the  defense  effort,  many  a  bright  flrl  bfs 
had  a  rude  awakening  when  she  ran  Into,  a 
tangle  of  red  tape  that  forced  her  to  matk 
time  for  a  year  or  more  before  she  cowlA  take 
a  grade  5  Job  at  •59.82  eren  if  she  lad  tie 
offer.  Any  number  of  such  cases  were  qultk 
to  Join  the  half-million  Government  workers 
who  snUt  Jobs  or  leave  the  service  each  year. 
Bright-eyed  young  things  are  being  maHe 
Into  bltUr.  complaining  women  by  the  un- 
written law  that  a  girl's  grade  U  dependent 
on  that  of  her  boss. 

"I  can  tell  you  why  there's  a  shcTtage  or 
stenoe."  one  of  them  told  us.  "I'V'J  '*«^* 
grade  4  stenographer  for  9  years,  and  be- 
cause I  work  for  a  grade  13  boas  I'm  tol«  I 
can't  get  a  higher  grade.  My  only,chance^to 
go  up  Is  to  And  me  a  grade  15  boss."  | 

So  much  of  a  howi  has  gone  up  from  the 
typists  and  stenographers  that  clvil-serv»ce 
grading  experts  came  out  last  stimmer  w|th 
modifications  In  the  hidebound  rules  on  pro- 
motions. Among  other  things,  the  rule  Ire- 
quiring  6  months  "in-grade "  was  reduced!  in 
all  grades  tlirough  5,  to  3   months.  | 

But  whatever  rules  are  changed,  the  slttia- 
tlon  is  expected  to  get  worse  before  it  ^ets 
any  better.    And  one  of  the  things  that  lare 

making  It  worse  Is  the  bad  press  that  |the 
Capital  keeps  getting  all  over  the  countryj. 

As  the  various  Washington  exposers  nave 
it,  the  Government  girls  have  to  sleeri  in 
flea-bitten  barracks  under  conditions  ^lat 
would  revolt  a  DP  from  Soviet  Poland.  Food 
and  housing  are  out  of  sight.  The  CajiiUl 
is  fuU  of  sin.  The  lew  men  in  town  j  are 
wolves.  You  take  your  choice  and  becoipe  a 
fallen  woman  or  a  drudge, 

"The  average  Government  girl  goes 
to  her  tiny  room  to  eat  her  dinner:^ c  ^ 
cans  and  ponder  whether  to  wash,  her  parities 
or  write  letters  home  or  get  drui*. "  say^  the 
authors  of  Washington  Confidential.        I 

All  these  reports  are  nothing  but  a  padk  of 
lies,  say  officials  of  Government  agencies, 
who  have  joined  with  'Washington  socUl  or- 
ganlzaUons  In  a  campaign  to  expose  the  ex- 
posers.  J 

"The  theme  of  Washington  Ckjnfideatlal. 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  moral  cess- 
pool. Is  so  far  overdrawn  as  to  be  silly,"  says 
Ray  Everett,  director  of  the  Social  Hyilene 
AssociaUon's  Washington  branch.  "Why, 
the  city  Is  so  prudish  that  it  even  dosed 
down  the  Gayety  burlesque  a  while  back" 

Mr.  Everett  admits  that  the  problem  cases 
involving  promiscuity  have  grown  with  the 
population,  but  claims  they're  still  far^rom 
reaching  any  dangerotis  proportions.  Police 
say  the  city  Is  still  running  along  oii  the 
same  low  curve  of  delinquency  that  afet  in 
after  the  last  war.  I 

Upset  at  reports  of  high  costs  and  holislng 
shortages,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is- 
sued a  fact  sheet  which  says  that  plenty  of 
good,  pretested  rooms  are  available  at  135 
to  $50  a  month,  and  that  Governmentt  girls 
can  eat  In  restaurants  for  at  little  at  $2  a 
day.  They  can  even  have  apartments  l|  they 
will  double  up  on  the  costs.  ("What  Apart- 
ments?" say  the  girls.) 

To  dispel  the  notion  that  Washington  Is  a 
lonesome  and  manless  place  to  live  in,  poclal 
agencies  Good  Government  offices  with  jbook- 
lets  that  list  every  kind  of  diversion i  from 
bird  watching  to  water  skiing.  They  pijomlse 
so  many  opportunities  to  meet  young  men 
that  matrimony  would  seem  almost  Inescap- 
able. The  District  Recreation  Department 
lists  500  to  1,000  girls  who  stand  ready  at  the 
drop  of  a  telephone  receiver  to  dash  off  to 
surrounding  camps  and  dance  with  soldiers 
and  sailors.  ! 

School  and  university  officials  claim  Wash- 
ington offers  more  culttiral  and  educj|tlonal 
opportunities  than  any  other  city  tn  the 
world.  They  point  with  pride  to  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  part-time  students — most  of 
them  Federal  workers.  American  University 
even  runs  a  special  work-study  pltin  by 
Which,  for  1850  a  year,  a  working  girl  dm  Uve 
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on  the  campus  and  get  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
6  years. 

As  a  shining  eunaple  of  what  an  ambitious 
girl  can  do  In  WashtactOB.  tbe  vudrmwHtj 
poin*s  proudly  to  Mies  Margaret  Matas.  96. 
who  came  to  Washington  8  years  ago  from 
the  little  town  of  Nesoopeck.  Pa.,  and  went 
to  work  for  |1,440  a  year.  By  last  June  she 
had  worked  herself  up  to  grade  7  at  nearly 
•4.0C0  and  graduated  with  honor*  as  a  t>acb- 
elor  of  arts.  Her  next  steps  wlU  be  a  master's 
degree  and  a  Job  as  administrative  aaatatant. 
Far  from  being  an  overworlced  drudge.  Miss 
Matus  Is  a  sensibly  dressed,  attractive  bru- 
nette who  views  her  double  life  calmly.  She 
siiares  an  apartment  with  another  girl,  flnds 
time  for  concerts,  the  theater,  golf,  and 
horseback  riding,  and  says  ^m  likes  Waah- 
ingtnn   fine. 

Training,  personnel,  and  employment  ex- 
perts In  the  Capital  have  plenty  of  ideas  on 
wfcat  should  be  done  about  the  shortage,  and 
an*  of  the  moet  outspoken  is  Dr.  J.  8.  Noff- 
slnger,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Schools. 

"Congress  is  still  living  back  in  the  horae- 

and-fcuggy   days.^'   he  fumed.     "Government 

flSetals  could  save  miIUont«  of  dollars  if  they'd 

"\Y^1ow  the  lead  of  private  industry  and  re- 

^JCTult  through  the  Nation's  twelve  hundred 

bustnen  achooU." 

V  Another  eritte  of  present  methods  is  Mr. 
Klmbsll  St  NPA.  "I  proposed  the  Idea  of 
bavlng  ttM  aehoola  do  the  recruiting,  but  I 
goksjUmppM  4omJX  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission." he  said.  "8c  I  say  It's  up  to  the 
commiasion  to  take  the  lead  and  recruit  office 
workers  for  aU  tba  aceoeles." 

We  took  the  qwtlou  directly  to  Robert 
■MMpwk,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Oaimnfsrton. 

"It  Isu't  practical  for  the  Conunlsslon 
to  recruit  for  all  the  agencies."  be  told  us. 
"We  did  Jt  in  World  War  II,  but  now  weTe 
baoome  too  decentralized.  And  anyway, 
wa'd  Just  be  stealing  from  private  Industry 
if  we  turned  on  any  more  heat.  I  think  the 
next  step  is  some  training.  We  might  pay 
the  trainees'  taltton.  assuming  Congress  is 
willing." 
To  improve  the  situation  in  private  bual- 
a  number  of  things  seem  to  be  needed, 
of  them  come  under  the  heading  More 
pay.  Bspectally  lor  gals  who  run  the  office 
while  the  boss  takes  a  fishing  trip.  But  that 
isn't  all  of  the  story. 

"Why  be  a  good  secretary  when  It  leads 
to  nothing  else  but  more  secretarial  work?" 
Dr.  Irene  Place,  an  ofDclal  of  the  Na- 
il  Association  of  Secretaries,  which  lists 
10.000  members  "Today's  young  woman 
would  rather  be  Lady  Friday  on  an  air  Dxier. 
The  Job  of  being  a  secretary  has  lost  its 
glamour.  Businessmen  have  to, "Invest  it 
with  more  prestige,  better  human  relations, 
more  interesting  duties,  and  a  better  goal  to 
shoot  at." 

Othet  employment  spactettcto  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  emplojar  has  only  him- 
self to  blame  for  his  pradlcament. 

"He  hires  for  sex  ^>P*^<  hot  ability,  and 
that's  where  his  troubles  begin."  ss3r8  Mrs. 
Sadie  Brown,  director  of  the  CcUegiaie  Sec- 
retarial Institute,  a  New  York  business  col- 
lege. "He  keeps  this  cute  featherbrain 
around  to  show  what  a  picker  he  is.  He 
cast  stand  a  capable  girl  anmnd  because 
hadoasnt  want  women  pushing  up  in  the 
biNliiaai.  Hes  psychologically  unable  to 
accept  women  as  buslneas  equals.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  train  and  recommend 
men  as  secretaries.  They  have  an  unpreju- 
diced opporttinlty  to  go  on  up  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

Vernon  Armstrong,  employment  specialist 
In  the  Labor  Department,  says  employers  do 
themselves  out  of  a  lot  of  good  workers  be- 
cause o.'  race  prejudice. 

"When  you  insist  on  keeping  tc  the  white 
market  these  days,"  he  told  us.  "you're  scrap- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  what  you're 


getting  is  splinter*.  Move  over  to  the  other 
barrel  and  you  can  have  the  cream  of  the 
crop.     Big-league  baseball   found   this   out   " 

They  sre  alto  passing  up  a  lot  of  good 
secretaries  among  the  older  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  employment  service  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Philanthropies  In  New  York, 
who  have  been  running  into  all  sorts  of  re- 
sistance In  their  efforts  to  train  and  place 
high-caliber  older  workers. 

•'When  I  tell  them  my  age  they're  ready 
to  drop  dead."  said  one  capable  51-year-old 
woman  who  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  a 
typing  Job. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  at  the  urg- 
ing of  Mr.  Ramspeck,  has  t>een  campaigning 
among  Government  agencies  for  improving 
on  the  use  of  existing  talent. 

'Tlease  dcn't  use  trained  stenographers 
Just  to  type  reports  and  answer  telephones  " 
is  one  of  their  requests.  Mr.  Ramspeck  has 
also  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  wider 
use  of  dictating  machines. 

Many  large  companies  are  doing  the  same 
thing  and  some  are  carrying  the  Idea  even 
further  by  using  a  machine  which  allows  as 
many  as  20  executives  to  lift  Individual  desk 
Instruments  and  dictate  to  a  central  station. 
Their  voices  are  picked  up  on  records,  which 
may  be  transcribed  by  a  single  typist. 

The  next  step  may  be  a  machine  which 
wUl  take  the  spoken  word  and  put  it  right 
dowii  on  paper  without  benefit  of  the  fem- 
inine hand. 

"Scientifically  speaking,  it's  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  create  an  electronic  secretary."  says 
Dr.  Waldo  Kiiever,  research  director  for 
Minneapolis-Honeywell,  which  develops  auto- 
matic machmery.  "But  I  don^t  think  Amer- 
ican Imiliiiwimi  II  would  ever  go  for  a  ntoot 
secretary.  Who'd  correct  our  spelling  and 
grammatical  mistakes?  Where  would  we  get 
our  inspiration?  Beautiful  or  not.  the  secre- 
tary cant  be  spared  by  American  buslneas. 
She's  here  to  stay — we  hope." 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vmoiNU 

m  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1951 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  the 
speech  I  shall  «aaJce  tonight  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Highway  Conference  at  'Virginii^ 
Military  Institute.  Lexington.  "Va 


Ing  and  ctirreucy  and  economic-control  bills 
and  the  latter  appropriations  of  an  usprset- 
dented  slaie. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  I  anticipate 
that  the  Congrees  will  complete  action  on 
an  amendment  to  the  price-control  bill 
which  It  was  my  privilege  to  draft  at  chair- 
man of  the  6Ut>commlttee  which  conducted 
the  public  hearings.  The  Appropriations 
Comnrittee  has  convpleted  Its  hearings,  total- 
ing thoii«ands  of  pages,  on  budget  requests 
of  staggering  amounts  and  we  hope  Senate 
action  can  be  completed  on  that  prognxn 
before  the  end  of  the  current  week. 

Needless  to  say.  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
leave  my  duties  in  Washington  diirlng  the 
dosing  days  of  a  tough  session  but  throttgh- 
out  my  period  of  public  service  I  have  been 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of 
good  roads  and.  in  recent  years,  ao  deeply 
concerned  over  how  these  instrunkentalltles 
of  Imprcved  travel  have  been  turned  Into 
national  death  traps,  that  I  felt  that  I  could 
at  the  moment  render  no  "better  service  than 
to  come  here  tonight  and  pviblicly  endorse 
the  efforts  of  Virginia  and  her  sister  States 
in  working  out  ways  and  means  fo;  greater 
ssfety  on  our  highways. 

This  three-day  conference  was  preceded  by 
a  brilliant  series  of  articles  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  by  our  young  Lexington 
fWend.  Charles  McDowell,  and  during  the 
proceedings  here  those  far  better  qualified 
than  I  to  diwuss  the  subject  have  given  to 
yoa  all  of  the  material  facts  Involved.  While 
I  an;,  therefore.  In  the  poeltlon  of  brln(;lng 
coals  to  Newcastle  tonight,  the  situation  oon- 
f  rout  ing  \is  is  eo  very  serious  that  sooae  of 
tiie  fundamental  facts  Involved  may  b«  given 
emphasis  by  mere  repetition. 

On  Memorial  Day  of  each  year  we  gather 
to  commemorate  the  sacrifices  of  thoee  who 
have  died  on  the  field  of  honor.  Their  total 
since  IT76  is  now  800.000.  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  commemorate  their 
memory  because,  as  Pericles  said  of  the  young 
men  of  Athens.  "They  gave  their  bodies  to 
the  common w^ealth  and  received,  each  for 
his  own  memory,  praise  that  will  never  die, 
and  with  It  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchres, 
not  that  In  which  their  mortal  bones  are 
laid,  but  a  home  in  the  minds  of  men.  where 
their  glory  remains  fresh  to  stir  to  speech 
or  action  as  the  occasion  conies  by." 

No  day  has  been  set  aside  by  our  State  or 
by  our  Nation  to  commemorate  thoee  who 
have  died  on  our  highways  In  motor  vehicle 
accidents  although  the  pen  of  the  press  ia 
poised  to  record  the  death  of  that  man  who 
wlU  make  the  total  l.OOO.OOO.  The  press  has 
already  recorded  the  fact  that  each  year  In 
recent  years  the  casualties  on  oxa  highways 
over  a  million,  many  of  whom 
'not  killed  are  crippled  and  maimed  for 

re.  Mo  Memorial  Day  orator  can  arise  and 
say  to  a  solemn  asseinbly  that  thoee  miiUcus 
of  killed  and  wounded  have  been  sacrlfksed 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addre^  for  xi^^  perpetuity  cf  political  and  economic 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD>-«»*«dom.  The  harsh  fact  is  that  most  of  them 
as  follows: 

This  has  been  the  most  trirlng  seaeton  of 
the  Congress  durmg  my  18  years  of  service 
in  that  body.  On  the  House  side  Members 
are  limited  to  one  major  conunittee  and. 
while  the  Ways  and  Means  Oouunittee  on 
which  I  served,  which  as  Chainp  Clark  said. 
handles  the  llXeblood  of  GownaMBt.  name- 
ly, taxes,  was  a  hard~workli>g  eoMsnlttee.  it 
normally  handled  only  one  major  bill  tn  a 
session  of  Congress.  When  I  transferred  to 
the  Senate  in  1946  I  was  happy  to  be  prlv- 
ilejted  to  serve  on  the  two  committees  en 
which  my  predecessor.  Carter  Glass,  had 
rendered  such  distinguished  service  to  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation,  namely.  Banking  and 
Currency  and  Appropriations.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  they  were  both  important  com- 
mittees but  I  did  not  know  that  we  were 
moving  into  a  period  when  they  would  be 
the  two  hardest- working  committees  of  the 
Senate,  the  former  handling  a  flood  of  bank- 


died  uselessly  and  unnecessarily,  that  many 
were  gilttty  of  self-destruction  while  otbers 
were  guilty  of  violatinp  the  oldest  and  most 
fundamental  law  of  all  histoiy:  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill.  " 

Every  father  and  mother  with  a  son  on 
the  fighting  front  in  Korea  is  happy  when 
a  day  passes  without  the  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram: "Your  son  has  been  killed  in  action." 
While  fewer  men  have  been  engaged  in  Ko- 
rea tr.an  were  engaged  In  either  of  otir  two 
Woild  Wars,  more  men  have  been  killed  in 
I  year  in  Korea  than  were  lulled  in  the  ftrst 
year  in  World  War  II.  The  casualty  rata 
has  been  so  high  that  one  newspaper  cor- 
respondent has  described  it  as  a  raee  be- 
tween rotation  and  death.  And  yet  ttwse 
killed  on  our  highways  during  the  period 
of  the  Korean  war  numbered  nearly  tlurea 
times  as  many  as  thoee  killed  In  battle.  wliUa 
those  seriously  mjured  in  tralBc  aocldants 
were  far  more  than  three  time*  the  nnmhar 
injured  in  Korea. 
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Tha  lUkMtH  pcopwty  low  from  Wf tiw»y 
JSSmutB   JK?wtiM«*iy   «si)OO.oooj)op. 
^^»DO  ftgwv*  «n  av»UaM«  <»  <>)•  uaount 
of  law  of  tanUaf  powar  ct  tboM  vbo  hav« 
be«n     inmcmimciteA.       ThU     sttuation     h»s 
c*uMd  tb«  Kngiuh  UUt<srt*n.  Arncad  Toynbee 
to   say    tli»t    wwtern    cuilizatto*   tow    l*o- 
graiMtt  fnwi  Uie  premecliftnic*!  roML  «b«re 
^  nrobtem  wt*  •^ttln«  the  journey  tccom- 
«d  »t  iOl"  to  th«  ro*d  of  tocUy  on  whteh 
oM  cJiAllenge  of  phyifleal  distance  has 
J  tTMicmuted  Into  a  new  challenge  of  hu- 
man relatkjna  between  <lrlv«»  who.  having 
iearne<l  how  to  »nnUiU*tt  «pw«.  have  there- 
by put  th«&ael>K«  into  conctant  <tang«  of 
analbUaUzt(  one   another.** 

Uan'k  iiiMli  I J  of  the  physical  adenoes  baa 
outstxtppatf    hi*    roaatery     over     the     aoclal 
,fl^my»     Our  dtiDOwry  of  how  to  spUt  the 
atom  and  to  »{do4t  a  bomh  ttiat  would  de- 
gtxoy  great  clU«  at  one  Wow  ic  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  maans  of  praaarrtng  an  uneasy 
peace.     The  definite  knowledge  that  Soviet 
RussU    has    a  stodcptle   of    atomic   Iwmbs. 
coupled  with  the  admlaston  of  our  Air  Force 
that  a  considerable   pwcentage  of   jet-pro- 
pelled  bombers  bearing  tbcme  bombs  could 
penetrate    any    defenaive   screen    we    might 
ttnov  around  our  major  metropolitan  areas, 
baa  caused  many  to  believe  that  H.  G.  Wells 
wna  rtjht  when   he   predicted   that   a  third 
var  would  lc«v«  dvUlzation  cowering 
a  wtofedbrMk  or  tn  the  diac—e  walwd 
ruUM  of  a  slum. 

With  the  hope  that  a  demonstrated  ability 
to  retallai*  wiU  stay  the  hand  of  a  potenUal 
■tgliiii'^    the   duly   elected    representalres 
of  the  American  people  have  at  this  session 
erf  the  Congrea  voted  to  appropriate  approxi- 
mately •90.000.000.000  for  our  national  secu- 
rity.    At  the  SMD*  time  and  for  the  purpose 
of  prevenUng  ruinous  inflation  which  inev- 
ttably  would  result   from  flnanrlng  such   a 
public  outlay  with  borrowed  money,  the  Con- 
gress has  imposed  the  bjavieat  t»x  btirden  In 
the  history  of  our  Nat!  ^.     That  burden  is 
so  teavy  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Fliwnce  CXuamlttee,  Mr.  Gcoesz.  has  publicly 
iledared  that  tbe  corrent  tax  bill  Is  the  last 
one  that  be  intends  to  support.     But  even 
on  tbe  basis  at  coUecting  In  tax  revenue  the 
unprecedented   sum   of    approximately    »6£.- 
000.000.000    per    year,    most    economists    are 
agreed  that  If  our  defense  production  plant 
can  oe  expanded  as  now  planned,  outgo  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  may  exceed 
Income  by  as  much  as  W .000  000,000  and  by 
the  en -I  of  tbe  following  year  by  as  much  as 
fSO.000i/XK)j00O.      It,  therefore,   behooves  the 
^MMfcin   peoflle  to  take  stock  of  our   re- 
■ources  in  manpower  and  In  phjsical  wealth 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  thle  epparently 
luia voidable  strain  up<Hi  our  domestic  econ- 
caiy  of  military  preparedneas  can  be  to  some 
extent  offset  by  prudent  economy  to  other 
IVeids. 

It  !■  mitidlfw  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
the  entire  Virginia  delagatUm  has  at  this 
Beaslon  of  the  Oongreee  preaented  a  urUted 
front   TigatnX  unnecessary  domestic   spend- 
ing.   1  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  cur- 
rent program   In  ▼MCPain,  as  erldenoed  by 
your   wonderful   confewaee    at   Vm,   dedi- 
cated to  the  conservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty on  our  highways  has  the  united  support 
of  tbe  Virginia  cxMBgreeatooal  ddefatton.     We 
ahsre  the  concern  of  our  dlstingulabed  Oor- 
emor  and  of  the  best  highway  commiasloner 
tbit  any  SU.te  has  ever  had  over  the  face 
that  only  10  State*  have  a  higher  death  rate 
tbaa  the  Old  Dominion.     The  natloniJ  traffic 
•eeldent    death    rate    has    since    the    safety 
movement  commenced  5  years  ago  been  re- 
duced from  1 1  3  deaths  in  traffic  accldenU  for 
every    100  000.000  vehicle   miles  of   travel   to 
7.5  in  1950      But  m  that  year  Virginia's  traffic 
rate  rose   to  9.2.      Fear  has   been   expressed 
that  the  national  ratio  will  be  exceeded  m 
1©61,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
bave  around  50.000.000  vehicles  on  the  road 
eft    ccwnpared    wjth    30  000  0 JO    in    194«    t.nd 
travel  mileage  ha»  increased  proportionately. 


In  liK2  Virginia  adopted  the  uniform  mo- 
tor-vehicle opMaUxn*  and  chauflteurs"  license 
Uw  advocated  by  tbe  National  Conference  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety.    We  also  adopted 
the  iMSic  provlslona  of  the  uniform  code  cov- 
ering registration  of  motor  vehicles  and  some 
of   the   recommended   provisions    concerning 
financial  responsibility.   Virginia's  traffic  laws 
covering  serious  offeaw.  rule*  of  the  road, 
and   equipment    proviilons  have   been   de- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  as 
modern,    comprehensive,    and    substantially 
the  same  as  the  uniform  code  recommenda- 
tions.    Yet  casualties  on  Virginia  highways 
conUnue  at  an  alarming  rate  and  last  week 
the  seven  hundred  and  sUty-flrst  death  for 
this  year  was   reported. 

Pvcryone   In    this   audience   who   has   op- 
erated an  automobile  for  30  years  or  more 
weU  knows  the  kind  of  cars  we  had  In  those 
days  and  the  kind  of  roads  over  which  we 
drove  then.     Your  lights  would  suddenly  go 
out.     The     two-wheel     mechanical     brakes, 
which  were  never  adequate  for  complete  con- 
trol    sometime*    compietely    failed,    or    the 
steering  mechanism  woiild  fall.     The  head- 
lights of  an  approaching  ca   would  blind  you 
and  there  was  no  law  to  require  dimming. 
Today  the  mechanical  defects  of  automobiles 
have  practlcaUy  been  eliminated.     And  do  I 
need   to  remmd  you  of  the  old  dirt  roads 
where    for    drainage   purposes   side    scrapers 
crowned  them  to  the  shape  of  a  pone  of  Vir- 
ginia cornbread  and  where  the  motorist  waa 
almost  forced  to  take  his  half  of  t^e  road 
right  out  of  the  middle.     I  hope  our  friends 
from  other  States  wlU  not  deem  me  to  be 
guilty  of  vain  boasting  when  I  say  that  to 
me  the  construction  of  highways  In  Virginia, 
first  under  Mr.  Shirley,  and  then  under  Gen- 
eral Anderson  has  been  an  epic.    In  areas  of 
congested  travel  three-  and  four-lane  high- 
ways   have    been    provided.    whUe    all    main 
travel  roads  have  been  hard-surfaced-     Dan- 
gerous curves  have  been  eliminated  and  what 
remained  adequately  banked.    Hilltops  have 
been  cut  off  and  the  dips  of  the  valley  ele- 
vated. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  hard  core  of  our 
present  problem  Is  the  personal  equation  re- 
ferred to  by  Arnold  Toynbee. 

We  must  educate  those  drivers  who  are 
willing  to  learn  safer  procedures  and  we  • 
must  eliminate  from  the  roads  those  unable 
or  unwilling  to  learn.  We  do  not  have 
enough  traffic  officers  In  Virginia  now  and  I 
hope  the  next  general  aeeembly  will  appro- 
priate for  an  enlarged  force.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  the  restraining  effect  on 
speeders  and  other  traffic  violators  of  visible 
evidence  of  the  law  and  a  demonsuated  abU- 
Ity  to  enforce  it. 

1  would  recommend  also  that  all  trial 
Justices  and  judges  of  courts  of  record  be 
furnished  with  a  scientific  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  driving  under  the  Influence  of 
Intorlcants.  Virginia  has  a  strong  law  on 
this  subject.  Section  18-75  of  the  code  pro- 
vides that:  "No  person  shall  drive  or  op- 
erate any  automobUe  or  other  motor  vehicle, 
car,  truck,  engine,  or  train  while  under  the 
Influence  of  alcohol,  brandy,  rum.  whisky, 
gin.  wine,  beer,  lager  beer.  ale.  porter,  stout. 
or  any  other  liquid  beverage  or  article  con- 
taining alcohol."  It  also  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  test  case  {Owens  v.  Common- 
wealth.  147  Va.  624)  that  the  test  is  not  the 
ablUty  to  drive  and  operate  a  vehicle  with 
safety  to  self  and  others,  but  whether  the 
driver  U  to  any  degree  urider  the  Influence 
of  alcohol. 

That  Uw  gives  all  the  authority  needed 
to  atop  drunken  driving  In  Virginia.  If  it  U 
properly  enforced.  But  I  fear  some  would 
like  to  construe  the  statute  like  the  three 
men  who  staggered  up  to  the  bar  and  or- 
dered a  whisky  highball,  while  the  fourth 
companion  sprawled  on  the  floor.  When  the 
bartender  said-  "What  about  your  buddy 
on  the  floor?"  One  of  them  promptly  re- 
plied. "Don't  give  him  any  more,  he's  got 
to  drive."     Scientific  tests  have  clearly  dem- 


onstrated that  a  1 -ounce  drink  of  whisky 
w»ll  influence  the  percepUons  and  reacUona, 
ol  a  driver,  that  2  ounces  wlU  very  percepti- 
bly influence  him  and  that  after  taking  3 
ounces,  which  U  smaller  than  three  normaj 
<f  Inks,  an  Interval  o'  4  hours  should  elapsd 
t^fore  a  man  undertakes  to  drive.  : 

I  also  would  suggest  the  advisability  o| 
Increaalng  the  minimum  penally  for  exces-. 
alve  speed  and  we  should  give  serious  con4 
Mderatlon  to  the  program  advocated  by  th^ 
ijepartment  of  State  Police  which  calls  fot 
mandatory  stispenslon  of  drivers'  license* 
ftor  speeding,  and  reckless  driving,  and  revo. 
eatlon  for  subsequent  offenses  as  well  as  for 
driving  while  drunk.  Twisting  judgment 
or  respecting  Important  persons  has  no  plac^ 
^  the  administration  of  any  criminal  statj- 

»te.  L 

Before  Moses  took  leave  of  the  children  of 
Israel  on  the  Plains  of  Moab.  he  delivered 
a  series  of  addresses,  recorded  in  Deuteroo- 
pmy.  m  which  he  summarized  the  fundsr- 
tnental  laws  and  the  rules  of  conduct  far 
Hn  orgaiilaed  society  which  during  the  pre- 
vious 40  years  he  had  given  them,  as  re- 
corded In  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  Among 
other  things,  he  Instructed  the  Judges. 
•  Thou  Sialt  not  wrest  Judgment;  thou  shalt 
not  respect  persona,  neither  take  a  gUt:  for 
a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and 
pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous. " 

The    great    English    statesman.    Edmund 
iBorke.  once  said.  "Nations  do  not  learn  ty 
|«tperlence."     It  has  been  a  source  of  great 
'embarrassment   to  Virginians  and  all  othpr 
good  citizens  who  believe  that  public  oIBm 
Is  a  public  trust  that  there  have  been  o«l- 
clals    In    the    Democratic    Party    who    have 
ignored  that  fundamental  Injunction  from 
Moses  to  the  Judges  who  were  serving  un<ler 
him    and  If  a  nation  can  learn  by  experience. 
It  may  help  us  to  recall  the  parting  injunc- 
tion of   Moses   to   the  people   he*  loved  ajQd 
,  whom  he  had  led  out  of  bondage  when  |be 
I  said  that  If  they  disobeyed  God.  "Ye  shall 
,  be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thjou 
)  goest  to  possess  It.  and  the  LdM  shall  scatter 
thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end, of 
the  earth  even  unto  the  other     •     •     •     afid 
among  these  nations  thou  shalt  find  no  ease. 
.  neither  shalt  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest; 
but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee,  there,  a  trefn- 
'  bllng  heart,  and  falling  of  eyes,  and  sonjow 
i  of  mind,  and  thy  We  shaU  hang  In  doi^bt 

before  thee."  ! 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  passenger  bus 

I    involves  the  safety  of  a  large  number  of  Ufes. 

I  would  recommend  stricter  enforcement;  of 

'.    speeding  laws  on  such  busses,  since  It  Is  well 

,   known  that  many  of  them  now  make  an 

I    average  of  60  miles  per  hour  whexv^trifflc 

conditions  wlU  permit  and  apparently  t|iat 

practice  on  the  part  of  the  drivers  Is  tacjtly 

Ignored.  I 

We  know  that  young  drivers  generally  ii|ave 
quicker  responses  than  their  elders  and  po- 
tentially should  make  safer  drivers,  but  we 
also  know  that  young  drivers  are  the  Ones 
who  have  the  most  accidents.     It  Is  evident, 
therefore,   that   our   task   Is   to   train    their 
mental  attitudes  rather  than  their  muscles. 
In  the  1950-51  school  year  drlver-Ual^lng 
courses  were  being  given  In  229  of  the  1 510 
high   schools   In  Virginia  covered  by   a  |  na- 
tional  survey    on    this   subject    and    enroll- 
ment   In    these    courses    was    estimated    at 
13.068.    That  Is  a  flue  start  but  should  be 
only    the    beginning   of    a   njogram    which 
eventually  will  make  the  trading  of  yehing 
people   to   handle    an    automobile   safel*    as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  teathlng  vxera 
to  read  and  write  and  count.  , 

This  training  must  not  stop  with  merely 
giving  them  experience  In  the  mechanic  of 
handling  a  car.  They  must  accept  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  the  familiar  mMlm 
of  English  common  law.  "Sic  utere  tu(D  ut 
allenum  non  laedas — so  use  your  own  *4  not 
to  injure  another." 

That  principle  has  been  recognized  flnce 
the    day    when    Cain    offended    and    itsked 


V 


gulltUy  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  It 
«ccepted  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Impire 
when  roads  were  buUt  which  stlU  stand  to- 
day because  the  Roman  law  provided  that  if 
a  road  failed  the  contractor  lost  his  life. 
The  voluntary  rather  than  compulsory  aspect 
was  emphasized  by  Jesus  in  hU  parable  of 
tbe  Oood  Samaritan  and  the  principle  Is 
ImpUcit  in  the  sUtement  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  life,  liberty,  and  the 
purstilt  of  happiness  are  Inalienable  righto. 
It  Is  fortified  also  In  the  BUI  ot  Righto 
amandments  to  our  Federal  Constitution 
which  define  the  limits  beyond  which  one 
man  or  a  govemn»nt  of  men  may  not  go  in 
using  their  own  when  the  use  might  Injure 

another. 

In  brief,  we  must  teach  that  safety  on  the 
highways  Is — like  democracy — fi  matter  of  co- 
operation and  coordination  and  that  liberty 
to  operate  a  high-powered  modem  automo- 
bile over  a  modem  highway  designed  and 
built  for  such  use  must  be  jM-otected  In  the 
same  way  that  aU  other  Ubertles  must  be  pro- 
tected, namely,  with  a  view  to  similar  en- 
joyment on  the  part  of  the  other  fellow. 

We  have  more  miles  of  Improved  highway 
than  any  nation  In  the  world  and  more  motor 
vehicles.  That  U  but  another  waj  of  ex- 
pressing a  fact  that  has  made  up  the  envy 
of  the  world,  namely,  we  are  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  with  the  highest  standard 
of  Uvlng.  But  it  U  just  as  true  today  as  It 
was  diu-lng  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
PhUadelphU  In  1787  when  Benjamin  Prank- 
lln  said:  "I  have  lived  a  long  Ume  •  •  • 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing 
proof  I  see  of  the  fact  that  God  governs  in 
the  affairs  of  men." 

Our  Virginia  forefathers  made  an  enduring 
contribution  to  the  birth  of  a  Nation  destined 
to  hold  aloft  for  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
world  the  torch  of  freedom.  The  sterling 
qualities  of  character,  of  moral  fiber,  of 
courage,  and  of  seU-control  which  charac- 
terized the  Virginia  pioneers  are  the  same 
qualities  we  need  today  to  pass  on  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  those  priceless  principles 
of  polltlcia  and  economic  freedom  which 
were  born  of  the  brain  and  purchase  by  the 
blood  of  the  founding  fathers. 


staggering  appropriations — resulting  In  ex- 
cessive taxation;  the  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion dissipated,  our  people  bewildered  and 
disturbed,  the  trend  toward  socialism  and 
away  from  our  basic  freedoms.  We  Join 
forces  as  Americans  and  unite  as  Republi- 
cans to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster  and  fight 
to  recover  the  moral  strength  which  was 
the  basU  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation. 

Our  speaker  tonight  has  lought  with  cour- 
age and  integrity,  with  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding, to  help  correct  the  errors  of  the 
past  and  to  reeetabUsh  a  sound  political  and 
economic  national  and  Internatlon^pj^- 
His  background  rs  the  son  of  a  Preslaent 
gives   him   an    understanding    of    the    Im- 
portance of  first  things  first  and  the  neces- 
sity for  clear  thtoklng  and  Integrity  of  pur- 
pose     flH    experience    as   aid    to   President 
Hoover    with    the    tremendous    job    of    re- 
habllitaUng  Europe  foUowlng  World  War  I 
gave  him  Insight  to  humanitarian  problems. 
For    this   work    he   was   decorated   by   the 
Belgium  Government. 

In  any  Who's  Who  you  can  read  of  our  dis- 
tinguished speaker's  brilliant  academic  back- 
ground, and  the  numerous  honorary  degrees 
that  have  been  conferred  upon  him.  but 
thU  reclUl  cannot  convey  his  abUity.  his 
courage  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

He  is  a  realist  and  as  such  he  appreciates 
the  serious  problems  that  face  us  today, 
souarely  and  honestly. 

I  have  come  to  cherish  his  friendship  as 
one.  of  the  richer  awards  of  being  a  United 

States  Senator.  

My  personal  affection  for  him  has  grown 
because  be  embodies  the  high  principles  In 
whose  name  we  as  RepubUcans  are  met  to- 

gether   tonight.  ..^       ,       w* 

In  him  is  the  courage  which  has  fought 
through  adversity  to  defend  those  high  prin- 
ciples; and  in  him  there  Is  as  weU  the  vigor 
to  defend  them  successfully. 

In  him  there  Is  the  genius  of  enllghtenea 
and  constructive  thought  which  will  not 
■toop  to  narrow  Interest  or  mere  expediency. 

Upon  him  there  Is  the  stamp  of  Integrity, 
which  Is  the  hallmark  of  Republicanism. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Roairr  A.  Tatt,  OWo's 
able  senior  Senator. 


Address  by  Hod.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
at  Fouaderi'  Day  Republican  Banquet 
at  Detroit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  19S1 
Mr  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  at  Detroit,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  Tatt]  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  Founders'  Day 
Republican  banquet.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  honor  of  introducing  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  that  occasion.  I 
SLsV.  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  him  and  my  intro- 
ductory remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iNTaooucnoN  bt  Sknatob  Hoicke  PsacusoN 
In  the  21  vears  of  complete  Democrat 
Party  control  In  this  country  evidences  of 
moral  degeneration  emerge  as  a  patteru  that 
disturbs  every  honorable,  loyal  American — 
the  graft  and  corruption— the  scandals;  the 
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ADDRESS  or  SswATOR  RosasT  A.  Taft 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  here  to  the 
city  of  Detroit,  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks 
of  production  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
invitation    of    Arthur    E.    Summerfleld.    Re- 
publican   national    conamltteeman    for    the 
State  of  Michigan.    He  Is  responsible  for  this 
great    enthusiastic    Republican    meeting.     I 
like  to  come  to  Detroit  among  other  reasons 
because  It  Is  the  home  of  Homer  and  Myrtle 
Ferguson    whom    I    count    among    my    close 
friends   In  V?ashlngton.     I  don't  know   any 
better  Senator   than  Hoxn  PsacusoN.     He 
Is  the  hardest  worker  in  the  Senate.    He  wlU 
not  deviate  from  principle,  and  he  has  ef- 
fectively represented  the  views  and  Interests 
of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Michigan  has  always  been  a  great  Repub- 
lican State.  At  this  banquet  you  are  start- 
ing the  campaign  to  assure  its  remaining  a 
Republican  State  in  1952.  Such  a  campaign 
was  never  so  necessary.  Never  in  our  times 
virlll  we  see  as  crucial  an  election  as  that  of 
next  year.  You  must  decide  then  whether 
we  continue  our  present  policies  to  their 
logical  concl-aslon  of  totaUtarlan  government 
and  war.  or  whether  we  turn  again  to  Amer- 
ican principles  and  resume  our  progress  In 
freedom  and  In  peace. 

A  whole  generation  of  Americans  has 
grown  up  under  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  ad- 
ministrations. Forty-five  mUUon  voters  have 
never  known  a  Republican  president  in  their 
adult  life.  They  have  come  to  accept  as  a 
normal  part  of  American  Government,  war 
and  alarms  of  war.  They  hear  of  spendUig 
in  such  astronomical  figures  that  they  are 
unable  to  Judge  the  necessity  or  the  proper 


scoj>e  of  government  action.    They  accept  as 
a  matter  of  course  the  appointment  of  left- 
wingers   of    all    degrees,    mcluding    Commu- 
nists   to  positions  of  power,  and  the  exclu- 
sion from  public  office,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  those  who  refuse  to  sacrifice  their  phi- 
losophy of  freedom.    They  are  convinced  that 
government   Is   normally    corrupt,    and   that 
government  action  and  contracte  and  favors 
are  dispensed  m  accordance  with  the  desire 
of    Influence    peddlers    who    dispense    deep 
freeze,    fur    coats,    and    12-pound    hams    to 
achieve    their    purpose.      They    accept    as    a 
matter  ol  course  the  constant  expansion  of 
Federal  power  in  every  field.    They  have  Uved 
through    a    succession    of    emergencies    and 
look  lor  continuous  emergencies  In  the  fu- 
ture.    They   accept,  while   they  resent,   bu- 
reaucratic efforu  to  control   their  business, 
their  farms,  ana  their  dally  lives     They  have 
lived  under  a  regime  ol  government  by  slo- 
gan,   flooding    the    press    and    radio    of    the 
cotmtry  from  the  greatest  propaganda  ma- 
chine which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Many  do  not  realize  that  these  conditions 
are  in  fact  abnormal,  that  they  do  not  really 
represent  the   philosophy   of   the   American 
Republic,  or  of  the  majority  of   Americans 
even  today.     It  is  your  Job  and  the  Job  of 
all  Republicans  to  Inculcate  again  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  honesty  and  Justice  and 
common  sense.     The  American  people  have 
not   In   fact   changed      In   the   last  2   years 
I  have  talked  with   hundreds  of   boys   and 
girls  in  the  high  schools   and   colleges  of 
CMilo  and  other  States.    They  stQl  believe  In 
those    American    principles    which    were    the 
basis    of    the    greatest    experiment    In    self- 
government    in    the    history    of    the    world. 
They  still  believe  In  liberty  and  honesty  and 
equal  Justice  under  law.    They  can  be  shown 
that  the  actual  niunber  of  left-wing  Intel- 
lectuals Is  Infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  the 
real   Americans  In   the   United  States;    that 
they  are  one  hundred  times  as  powerfvU  in 
government  poslUons  as  they  have  any  right 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  proportion  of  popula- 
tion.    Tliey  can  be  shown  that  government 
can  be  honest,  as  axe  so  many  of  otir  State 
governments    and    city  governments    tinder 
Republicsin  control. 

The  Republican  Party  appeals  to  these 
young  people  today,  because  It  orers  hope 
of  an  honest  American  government.  We 
offer  hope  of  peace  and  prosperity;  of  prog- 
ress within  American  principles  of  liberty. 
We  offer  leadership  toward  those  goals,  and 
we  ask  the  help  of  every  true  American,  and 
particularly  the  help  of  the  younger  people 
to  whom  this  countn'  belongs,  to  achieve  our 
goals  and  their  goals.  The  Republican  Party 
can  assume  the  leadership  ol  Uie  cotintry. 
but  it  can  only  do  so  If  the  people  have 
confidence  enough  to  make  It  their  vehicle 
to  achieve  an  able  and  honest  government. 
We  ask  the  help  of  all  Americans  In  thle 
cnisade. 

For  years  now  the  Republicans  have  had 
to  carry  on  a  rearguard  action,  and  they  have 
seldom  had  the  power  to  put  their  program 
Into  effect.  They  had  one  chance  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  and  there  was  more 
constructive  action  taken  in  that  Congress 
than  in  any  Congress  in  which  I  have  ever 
served  The  Government  In  one  ol  our  years 
had  a  surplus  of  $8,000,000,000.  We  scruti- 
nised every  appropriation  bill  and  carried 
though  a  long  series  of  carefully  planned 
measures,  Including — 

1.  The  repeal  of  war  controls  and  the  re- 
turn to  a  free  economy. 

2.  The  unification  of  the  armed  services, 
and  a  70-group  air  force,  later  cut  down  by 
President  Trviman. 

3.  The  Taft-Hartley  law,  to  assure  eqtiaUty 
in  collective  bargaining.  

4.  The  Aiken  agrlculttiral  policy  and  price 
support  law. 

5.  The  Marshall  plan  to  combat  caounu- 
nlsm  abroad.  

6.  The  only  tax  reduction  bill  we  have  lecn 
In  many  a  New  Deal  year. 
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7  A  ccnstrurtlve  reclamation  and  RKA 
progrmm 

8.  The  first  rvT*Utlons  of  c<Mninunl8jn  tn 
government 

9  And  many  other  subatantlTe  Uwa  The 
Kghtleth  CoDgresB  also  Initiated  the  itudies 
which  re«ulte<:  In  bipartisan  •oclal-f'ecurity 
amendments.  It  paa*ed  the  Vandenberg 
reaolution  which  lead  to  th»  Atlantic  Pact. 
These  laws,  even  tho«e  paaeed  over  the  Presi- 
dent s  prllTlcal  vetc>e«.  bate  been  the  basts 
of  all  Government  policy  since  that  day 

It  is  a  pleasure  tn  point  out  here  in  Mich- 
igan the  ^eat  afllrmative  accomplishments 
of  Arlhiir  Vandenberg  to  tike  extent  he  was 
permitted  to  participate  In  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy.  He  was  the  one  who 
wrote  some  semblance  of  Justice  into  the 
United  Nations  Charter  at  San  Francisco 
after  the  Stat?  Department  had  written  that 
charter  at  uumbarton  Oaks  on  the  basis  of 
an  arbitrary  and  Impractical  five-power 
control  of  the  world.  He  understood  and 
an«ljaed  the  real  nature  cf  Communist 
Rtucla.  He  was  the  most  powerful  influence 
through  his  friendship  with  Secretary  Byrnes 
in  reversing  In  Europe  the  tragic  poUdcs 
of  Yalta  and  Potsdam  The  dismlaiAl  cf 
Wallace  by  President  Truman  on  his  protest 
and  that  of  Secretary  Byrnes  marked  the 
final  abandonment  of  appea.sement  In  Europe 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Senator  Vandenberg 
was  never  consulted  about  the  Par  East,  and 
be  expressed  often  and  forcibly  bis  disagree- 
ment with  the  dtitastrous  policy  which  lost 
Manchuria  and  China  to  communism.  Thus 
on  March  18.  19 »7,  he  said: 

"It  also  is  necessary  now  to  pet  the  record 
straight.  This  bipartisan  foreign  policy  has 
been  confined  within  relatively  narrow  limits. 
It  has  applied  to  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
applied  to  peace  treaties  In  Europe  It  ha-s 
applied  to  nothing  else.  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do,  for  example,  with  China  policies  or 
Pan-American  policies  except  within  the 
United  Nations  and  at  times  I  have  been 
•atisfled  with  neither  The  first  I  ever  heard 
of  the  Oreco-Turkish  policy  was  when  the 
President  disclosed  his  thoughts  10  days  ago 
at  the  White  House  • 

Again  on  April  15,  1947.  he  said: 

"I  have  stAted  publicly  that  I  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  State  Department's 
policy  heretofore  in  China,  because  it  has 
looked  toward  the  creation  of  a  coalition 
with  Communists,  and  In  my  opinion  no 
Communist  ever  entered  a  coalition  except 
to  destroy  it" 

In  his  earnest  desire  to  prevent  an  open 
conflict  with  the  administration,  he  made 
concenlons  In  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  and 
arms  aid  beyond  the  point  which  he  con- 
sidered wise  He  Insisted  on  Independent 
administration  of  ECA  and  fought  bitterly 
the  State  Department  domination  over  the 
giving  away  of  American  money  abroad, 
which  Is  now  to  be  fully  consummated  In 
the  appointment  of  Biirrlman  as  adminu- 
trator  of  foreign  aid.  With  the  reelection  of 
PreeUJent  Truman,  all  pretense  of  serious  bi- 
partisan consultation  was  abandoned.  excei>t 
in  the  case  of  Dulles  and  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty,  and  Prealden:  Truman  has  proceeded 
cocklly  tc  snap  decisions  and  prollflc  spenc- 
ing. 

Pcjrelgn  policy  Is  a  mutter  of  developlcj! 
a  well-thought-out  program  b&sed  on  sound 
underlying  principle,  and  making  wise  de- 
cialons  in  accordance  with  that  principlt 
from  day  to  day.  Wavering  ajid  uncertainty 
can  only  bring  disaster,  and  unnecessary 
var. 

Some  say  the  Republican  campaign  In  195il 
should  be  conducted  <.n  the  issue  of  corrup- 
tion, some  say  ou  domestic  liberty,  tome  on 
foreign  poUcy.  some  on  communism.  It 
ought  to  be  conducted  on  all  these  issues, 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  American  Re- 
publican depends  on  restoring  to  Washington 
to  operate   m  every    field   a   goveriunent   of 


thrift,  and  honesty,  and  integrity,  of  com- 
mon sense  and  sound  •udgraent.f  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  lost  all  these  quali- 
ties, and  its  poor  judgment  Is  further  dis- 
torted because  It  will  never  admit  Its  own 
mistakes 

In  the  foreign  field  I  cannot  review  fully 
here  the  disastrous  p>^llcy  of  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam which  established  Soviet  Russia  as  the 
dominating  power  in  Etirope  and  the  Far 
East  The  result  of  that  policy  was  to  estab- 
lish Soviet  Russia  at  Berlin  and  Prague  and 
Vienna  dominating  Central  Europe  and 
threatening  the  freedom  of  Western  Europe 
and  therefore  the  United  States  Itaelf. 
American  troops  could  have  captured  both 
Berlin  and  Pragne. 

In  the  Far  East  by  ttirnlng  Manchuria 
over  to  Soviet  Ru^ia  the  administration 
abandoned  every  principle  of  American  for- 
eign policy  since  the  days  of  John  Hay  and 
the  open  door  in  China.  Although  we  had 
gone  to  war  with  Japan  because  of  their 
aggression  In  China,  the  administration  bar- 
gained away  Chiang  Kal-ahek's  most  Im- 
portant Industrial  iBt>Tlnee  without  even 
telling  htm  of  the  bargain  for  4  months  and 
established  Russia  in  the  very  position  which 
Japan  had  occupied.  From  that  position  the 
Soviet  was  able  to  aid  and  equip  the  Chinese 
Communists,  wfclle  we  abandoned  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  which  had  fotight  by 
our  side  for  5  years.  Then  the  President 
sent  Oener&l  Marshall  to  China  with  in- 
structions to  compel  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
l&ie  Communists  into  bis  cabinet,  and  for 
eight  v'tal  months  the  administration  cut 
off  all  assistance  to  Chiang  because  he  re- 
fused to  comply.  What  happens  to  a  cabi- 
net when  Communists  are  taken  in  was 
tragically  revealed  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
net  result  of  our  policy  was  the  loss  of  China 
and  Its  350.000,000  people  to  conununlsm 
and  to  the  Soviet. 

We  could  ha/e  no  more  tragic  example  of 
the  results  of  wavering  .^nd  weakness  than 
the  Korean  war.  It  was_an  unnecfessary  war 
which  could  have  beenlprcented  by  com- 
mon sense  and  a  planiKd  program  against 
communism.  Today  we  find  ourselves  In 
Korea  exactly  where  we  were  3  years  ago  and 
face  exactly  the  same  problem  except  that 
there  have  been  more  than  85,000  deaths 
and  woundings  of  American  boys,  the  loss 
of  a  million  South  Korean^,  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  very  cotuitry  we  undertook 
to  defend,  and  the  waste  cf  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  Korean  war  was  begun  by  President 
Truman  without  the  slightest  authority 
from  Congress  or  the  people  In  a  hasty  deci- 
sion the  night  of  June  26.  1950.  He  pltuiged 
this  country  into  a  major  war.  when  under 
the  Constitution  only  Congress  can  declare 
war.  He  did  not  even  notify  Ccmgrsas  for 
2  weeks  that  the  war  was  on.  Under  the 
United  Nations  legislation  he  had  no  right 
to  send  troops  without  action  by  Congress, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  on  June  28, 
1950.  This  adml  oistratlon  has  no  respect  for 
the  Constitution,  or  for  law.  If  It  can  evade 
our  laws.  It  does  not  accept  the  prlneiptas 
in  which  most  Americans  believe. 

It  is  said  that  we  had  to  go  into  Korea 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  pualril 
International  military  aggression.  That  was 
for  Congress  to  decide.  But  if  that  was  the 
purpose,  it  has  utterly  failed  today,  for  the 
United  Nations  has  refused  to  punish  Com- 
munist China  although  the  Chlness  aggrss- 
Blon  was  far  more  serious  and  dlracted  at 
the  United  Nations  lt«e!f.  The  only  prin- 
ciple we  hpve  established  is  that  if  the  ag- 
gressor Is  big  enough,  he  will  not  be  pun- 
ished. 

The  Korean  war  could  have  been  avoided. 
It  never  would  have  occurred  if  we  had  kept 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Korea  as  we  did  In 
Germany.    I  doubt  if  it  would  have  occurred 


had  we  armed  the  South  Koreans  as  foUV 
•s  the  RiHrtMM  armed  the  Morlto  ■onaa^ 
and  on  this  subject  the  admlalstmUon  hafl 
before  It  the  express  advice  of  OeneraU 
Wedemeyer.  In  his  report  on  Korea  mad^ 
In  September  1M7,  and  long  supptWMd  b^ 
the  Stat*  O^aitment.  he' said: 

"The  osattoo  of  an  A:merlcan  controlled 
and  officered  Korean  scout  force,  riifWi  Iswjl 
In  strength  to  cope  with  the  threat  fraqi 
the  north,  is  required  to  prevent  the  forci- 
ble establishment  of  a  Communist  govem- 
tnent  after  the  United  States  and  the  8ovl«t 
Union    withdraw    their    occupation    forces/' 

But  the  fact  Is  that  we  did  not  arm  th|e 
Bouth  Koreans  and  deliberately  adopted  thte 
policy  of  giving  them  only  small  arms  tto 
lirevent  border  raids  and  internal  disttirU- 
ance. 

I    I  doubt   very  much  if  there  would   ha'vM 
been  any  attack  if  we  had  given  a  deflnltl 
inotloe  that  we  would  do  exactly  what 
finally   did — move    American    troops    In 
South  Korea  to  resist  aggression. 

But  Secretary  Acheson  practically  Invtt 
an  attack  on  Korea.    He  was  determined  thg 
■absolutely   no  aid   should   be  given    to 
Nationalist   Ocvemment   in    the   defense 
!Formosa  to  prevent  its  being  taken  over 

«  Chinese  Communists.    In  December  1949 

had  Issued  a  memorandum  to  all  Stave 

ment  officials  directing  them  to  pr^- 

public  opinion  for  the  capture  of  Fof- 

Eby  the  Communist*,  although  it  w<s 
land  100  miles  off  the  coast  of  ChlQa 
e  our  Navy  at  practically  no  cost  could 
(prevent  the  further  spread  of  commtinlsi^. 
■Vow  he  testifies  that  this  directive  deltl>- 
erately  misrepresented  the  facts  about  tlie 
'strategic  importance  of  Foimosa  tn  order  (o 
save  our  face  when  Formosa  fell.  Bth^ 
'tile  State  Department  was  lying  then,  or  It 
la  lying  now.  I 

I  believe  that  history  shows  without  ques- 
tion that  the  State  E>epartment  really  dS- 
'slred  the  liquidation  of  the  Nationalist  Oot- 
emment.     Secretary  Acheson  was  so  deter- 
mined in  his  prejudice  that  In  January  1940 
while  he  said  that  Japan.  Okinawa  and  the 
'Philippines  would  be  defended  if  attackatt. 
he  repeatedly  announced  to  the  world  thft 
beyond  this  line  the  United  States  could  n<it 
assure  the  rest  of  the  Far  East  against  at- 
tack. Including,  of  course,  by  clear  Inferenie 
,  Formosa  and  Korea.  i 

We  had  permitted  the  Chinese  Conun\^- 
to  take  over  China.  It  was  certainly  a 
inable  assumption  on  the  part  of  tSe 
Communists  that  we  would  be  even  less  cott- 
cerned  about  their  taking  over  the  little  laiid 
of  South  Korea.  In  May  1050.  Senator  Coit- 
NAixT,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  was  asc^ 
whether  we  were  going  to  abandon  South 
Korea,  and  he  stated  clearly  that  we  would 
have  to  do  so  and  that  the  Communists  could 
Ofwnm  Korea  whenever  they  got  ready,  ^m 
far  as  Russia  was  concerned  we  thus  gave 
them  to  understand  that  here  was  a  soft 
spot  Into  which  commiuilsm  could  move 
vrUhout  cost.  That  is  what  the  li:n«»la|>B 
have  been  doing  for  300  years.  Tbi>y  hate 
seldom  started  an  aggiwaive  war  against 
serious  opposition. 

WlMther  Congress  should  have  authc 
war  In   June    1950   can   be   argued   at 
length,   but   it  was   never  given  the  opi 
tunity  to  make  that  decision. 

But  no  argument  now  can  change  tie 
fatal  results  of  administration  policy.  llo 
argument  can  change  the  fact  that  we  loftt 
the  peace  after  we  won  the  war.  No  argu- 
ment can  change  the  fact  that  Soviet.  RusatA 
prseants  a  threat  to  our  security  grea'«r  tb4n 
we  have  ever  faced  forcing  a  vast  policy  t>f 
mobiliaatlon  dangerous  to  our  liberty  lit 
home.  In  no  way  can  this  admink  tratloc. 
directing  our  foreign  policy  for  the  last  18 
escape   responsibmty   for   Iti    tn0c 
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rectilto.     They   must    be    Judged    by   those 
results. 

As  the  Lord  said  in  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mcunt: 

-A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 

fruit. 

••Every  tree  that  brtngeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

"Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

Today  obviously  we  cannot  withdraw 
withoiu  admitting  a  mUltary  defeat  by 
China.  I  believe  that  by  the  methods  sug- 
gested by  General  MacAnhur  we  might  have 
achieved  the  United  Nations  objective  of 
setting  up  a  united  and  free  Korea.  At  this 
time,  however,  a  stalemate  peace  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  U  better  than  a  stale- 
mate war  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  a  wiir 
in  which  the  American  Army  is  suflerlng  2.000 
casualties  a  week.  These  are  American  boys 
who  are  being  killed  and  maimed  because  of 
the  mistakes  and  lack  of  Judgment  of  this 
administration. 

As  far  as  the  basic  strategy  of  foreign 
policy  at  this  moment  is  concerned  there 
Is  no  fundamental  disagreement.  We  are  aU 
determined  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  mlUtary  aggression  and  by  prop- 
aganda, to  the  extent  of  our  abUity.  In  car- 
rying out  that  policy  I  beUeve  a  firm  and 
well-planned  program  can  avoid  war.  When 
the  threat  of  communism  has  been  met.  we 
should  return  to  our  policy  of  friendly  as- 
sistance, and  not  court  war  by  trying  to 
dominate  the  world  vrith  our  money  or 
our  military  forces. 

The  purpose  of  any  foreign  poUcy  must  be 
to  protect  the  liberty  of  American  people, 
and  so  long  as  that  Uberty  is  threatened 
so  te  the  peace  of  the  American  people. 
Mod^n  war  is  pure  tragedy.  There  is  no 
longer  the  false  glamor  of  earlier  years. 
It  means  pain  and  suffering  and  destruction 
not  only  of  soldiers,  but  of  mlUlons  of  men 
and  women  in  civilian  life. 

In  the  meantime  our  battle  must  be 
carefully  planned  by  intelligent  and  un- 
prejudiced men.  Today  we  are  aaked  for 
the  expenditure  of  such  huge  sums  fnat  the 
very  economic  stabUlty  of  the  Nation  will  be 
threatened  in  1953  and  1964.  There  has 
been  no  intelligent  appraisal  of  the  limits 
of  our  economic  capacity  in  time  of  peace. 
There  is  no  Intelligent  program,  and  the 
plans  change  from  day  to  day.  WhUe  each 
department  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  be  making  Intelligent 
plans  m  its  own  field,  there  U  no  over- all 
brain  operating  with  horse  sense  to  assure 
that  the  whole  program  U  efficient  In  its 
purpose,  that  is  not  as  destructive  as  war 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  administration  has  turned  with  en- 
thusiasm from  spending  at  home  to  more 
spending  abroad  and  to  huge  spending  lor 
the  Armed  Forces;  for  the  philosophy  of 
the  New  Deal  has  always  been  that  G.3v- 
ernment  spending  of  other  people's  money  Is 
a  good  thing  In  itself,  spending  for  spend- 
ing's  sake.  The  whole  policy  U  Intended  to 
corrupt  the  people— It  Is  not  strange  that  It 
has   corrupted    the   politicians   who  b€Ueve_ 

1»  ".  ^  .         , 

The  Republican  Party  tielleves  that  real 
progress  toward  the  happiness,  the  security. 
and  the  increased  material  welfare  of  the 
people  must  be  made  within  the  principles 
of  liberty.  equaUty.  and  Justice  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded,  and  whose  appli- 
cation for  154  years  has  made  the  United 
States  of  America  the  greatest  NaUon  In  the 
world.     Why  change  now? 

What  the  Republicans  offer  is  a  govern- 
ment oontroUed  by  people  hke  yourself.  Be- 
cause  vou  and  people  like  you  make  up  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  I  am 
convinced  that  you  wiU  cause  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  take  over  this  Government  in 


19S3.     The  American  people  believe  in  lib- 
erty.    They   don't   believe   In   the   constant 
extension   of   Government   power   and   Oov- 
emment    spending.      They    lieUeve    in    the 
freedom  of  men  to  live  their  own  lives  and  to 
run  their  own  farms  and  their  own  busi- 
ness.   They  don't  believe  in  OPA's  and  OPS's. 
and  the  Brannan  plan.    They  beUeve  in  the 
freedom  of  local  communities  to  decide  how 
their  children  shall  be  educated  and  their 
local  ser%-ices  performed.    They  don't  believe 
In    socialized    and    nationaliaed    medicine. 
They  believe  in  thrift,  and  In  efficiency  in 
Government  equal  to  our  efficiency  In  busi- 
ness.   They  believe  in  honesty  and  integrity. 
The  Republican  Party  can  be  depended  upon 
to  build  a  better  America  lor  all  our  people. 
If  you  will  help  from  now  until  election  day 
In  arousing  the  interest  and  concern  of  those 
who  have  slept  In  piast  elections,  if  you  will 
bring  home  to  them  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment can  tie  Just  as  honest  and  healthy  and 
American  as  basebaU.  that  the  RepubUcan 
Party   alone  offers  hope  and   leadership  to 
achieve  this  result,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  overwhelming  election  of  a  Republican 
President    and    a    RepubUcan    Congress    In 
1952. 


No  More  PolMkal  Skam  Battles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVKS 

Friday.  October  5,  1951 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republican,  like  the  Dem- 
ocratic. Party  is  split  right  down  the 
middle. 

Ever  since  early  In  1933.  the  contest 
In  the  Congress  has  not  been  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  as  such,  but 
between  those  who  call  themselves  lib- 
erals and  progressives — by  some  oppo- 
nents called  taxers.  spenders,  wasters, 
and  internationalists;  and  those  who 
have  been  named  as  conservatives,  and, 
at  times,  nationalists,  isolationists,  re- 
actionaries. 

Congressional      baUles      have      been 
waged  between  those  who  believed  that 
the  activities  and  spending  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  continuously  be 
expanded:  that  our  people  were  obli- 
gated,   because    of    their    power    and 
wealth,  to  assume  the  burden  of  raising 
the   standard   of   Bving   of    all   people 
throughout  the  world;  that  the  welfare 
of  our  own  people  and  the  security  of 
our  Republic  depended  upon  our  active 
participation  in  the  aCfairs  and  wars  of 
other  nations;  that  we  can  surrender  a 


other  peoples,  who  do  not  want  our  way 
of  life,  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  it,  nor 
can  they  be  forced  to  accept  our  reli- 
gious >iews;  that  we  cannot,  without  de- 
stroying the  welfare  of  our  people  and 
the  security  of  our  Republic,  engage  in 
every  war  in  which  other  nations  might 
become  involved;  that  a  surrender  of  a 
part  of  our  sovereignty,  however  small, 
was  but  the  opening  wedge  to  the  sur- 
render of  our  independence. 

As  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the 
Republican  Party  presented  a  united 
school  of  thought  to  the  people  on  either 
domestic  or  foreign  policy,  the  last  three 
Presidential  campaigns  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  sham  liattles,  just  shadow- 
boxing. 

Democratic  candidates  have  advocated 
more  spending,  more  control,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  a  greater  degree  of 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions and  their  wars. 

Republican  Presidential  candidates, 
that  is.  Willkie  and  Dewey,  advocated  ? 
little  less  spending,  a  little  less  control 
by  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
States'  and  peoples  activities,  made  the 
assertion  that  Republicans  could  spend 
to  tietter  advantage,  make  Federal  con- 
trols a  little  more  effective  and  eco- 
nomical. 

But  both  Republican  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  heartily  endorsed  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy. 

So  it  has  come  about  that,  in  the  last 
three  Presidential  elections,  the  people 
have  never  been  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  square  vote  on  two  questions:  (a) 
Should  the  power  and  the  spending  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  citizens  and  of  the  States 
be  expanded;  and  <b>    should  we.  as  a 
people,  continue  to  impoverish  ourselves 
by  economic  and  military  aid  to  other 
countries  which,  without  consulting  us. 
become  involved  in  war,  and  should  we. 
as  a  nation,  continue  to  conscript  our 
men  to  fight  on  foreien  soil,  sometimes 
without  a  declaration   of  war   by  the 
Congress? 

Three  times  Repubhcans  have  gone 
down  to  defeat  at  the  polls.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  those  of  us  who  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that,  while  we 
should  extend  Chnstiamtys  hand  of 
charity  and  fellowship  to  all  people  and 
to  all  nations,  we  can  best  serve  not  only 
our  own  people,  our  own  Republic,  but 
world  civilization,  by  cons(;rving  our  re- 
sources, building  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, and,  by  our  might  and  exarmi'.e, 
promote  world  peace?  ^ 

Should   not   midwesterner^  'at   least 


Uttle  of  our  sovereignty  without  imp^-      ^nce'ln  "l6  years,  be  pern^t'.ed  to  name 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  our  Const^^u-      ^^^^J^^^J^  bearer?      - 
tion;  and 


on  "ti^e  other  side  were  those-liW_  ^he  liberals  and^tr.e  progressives,  so 


wise  in  both  parties — who  believed  that, 
though  charitably  assisting  other  na- 
tions, we  could  best  advance  civilization 
throughout  the  world  by  following  the 
advice  of  Washington  and  JefTerson  who 
told  us — the  cne  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, the  other  in  his  first  inaugural  ad, 
dress — to,  as  a  nation,  avoid  entanp\e- 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  ru>.aons; 
that    150.000.000    people    cant^ot.    with 
safety,  assume  the  burden  CjJ  materially 
rai-sing  the  living  st^ir'jard  of  2.400,- 
000.000  people,  an^  *nat.  in  any  event. 


^alled.     intemaU'^nalists.     have     three 
times  sent  theVr  pinch  hitter  to  bat.    He 
has  fanned  each  time.    Now.  let  the  con- 
servative, the  nationalists — if  you  pre- 
fer, the  isolationists — that  is.  those  who 
hfeiieve  and  have  confidence  in  our  covin- 
try  and  its  form  of  government,  name 
a  candidate — Bricker.  MacArthur,  Taft, 
Dirksen,  Byrd — anyone,  frank,  honest, 
sincere— who  has  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  forefathers,  confidence  in  a  Republic 
which  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TOiiK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fruiuy,  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prompted  by  many  people  back 
home,  who  are  a^rmed  at  the  pwJisible 
Lack  m  proper  sqiSocl  facilities.  I  am  in- 
troducing H    R.  5714. 

When  one  sees  so  many  superfluous 
projects  going  up  outside  home  and 
school  con.struction  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  responsible  Government  authority 
would  deprive  school  buildings  of  neces- 
sary materials. 

I  call  for  priorities  for  structural  steel 
and  other  metais  and  material  to  be 
given  to  school  construction. 

What  heritage  is  more  priceless  to  us 
than  our  youth?  Their  welfare  should 
be  our  first  consideration,  and  I  hope  our 
Government  will  keep  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  building  schools  for  them. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.  R. 5714 
A  bill  directing  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  National 

Production  Authority  to  allocate  enougti 

steel    for   school   construction 

Whereas  there  ia  a  shortage  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  schools  to  provide 
for  educating  our  children  properly;  and 

Wh«reaB  the  national  preparedness  pro- 
gram has  caused  dliiappearance  from  civilian 
channels  of  necessary  building  materials  such 
as  steel  and  other  metals,  and 

Whereas  many  school  buildings  have  al- 
ready been  planned  and  even  construction 
started  thereon  only  to  be  held  up  by  serious 
and  long  delays  because  of  denials  by  various 
Government  ofllclals  thereby  making  U  Im- 
(KMBlble  to  obtain  these  vital  materials:  and 

Whereas  we  must  not  neglect  the  educa- 
tion ol  our  most  priceless  heritage,  cur 
American  youth:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Administrator 
ul  the  National  Production  Authority  is 
hereby  directed  to  order  enough  steel  and 
other  necessary  materials  allocated  for  the 
completion  o:  schools  ncnr  being  built  and 
also  for  the  construction  of  schools  already 
planned  for.  which  are  considered  essential 
to  the  needs  of  educational  authorities. 


Tk«  St.  LawTCBCc  Seaway — ''If  Ye«  Lire 
m  a  Glass  Hoasc,  Doa't  Tbrow  Stonci"* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHICAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1951 

Mr.  RABAUT  Mr  Speaker,  these 
Mtmbers  of  Congre&e.  mygelf  among 
thftm.  who  have  for  m>  many  years  been 
urgliiK  upon  this  body  the  approval  of 
th«  St.  L«wrence  seaway,  have  noted  with 
dismay  two  rec«nt  event*  which  indicate, 
first,  the  s'rcere  determination  of  the 
CuMUiian  Oovenment  to  proceed  with 
eompUKion  of  the  seaway  without  the 
Unltsd  SUtec:  and.  second,  that  the 
United  Siau-  wui  not   taks  s^tiun  on 


this  matter  at  least  until  January  1952. 
the  date  set  by  the  Hofuse  Public  Works 
Committee  for  further  eODSideration  of 
the  seaway  resolution. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  which 
points  out  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  a-s  adequately 
protected  nor  as  well  served  by  the  Cana- 
dian-construction program. 

I  also  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  compilation  of  data  which 
shows  that  the  outspoken  railroad  op- 
IX)sition  to  the  seaway  has  not  been  as 
solicitous  of  the  national  budget  In  seek- 
ing rapid  tax  write-off  privileges  as  they 
have  been  in  criticizing  ihe  seaway  on 
its  cost  of  construction.  The  informa- 
tion in  this  table  makes  me  think  of  the 
old  and  familiar  saying.  "It  all  depends 
on  whose  ox  is  being  gored." 

The  table  and  Governor  Williams' 
letter  foUow: 

These  figures  reprasent  totals  to  June  1, 
1951.  No  preciae  over-all  figures  on  rail- 
roads alone  were  obtainable  from  any  gov- 
ernmental source.  Moreover,  the  Defense 
Production  Authority's  information,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Defense  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, does  not  Include  a  compilation 
of  these  data  as  to  types  of  eq\ilpment. 
Practically  all  certificates  and  amounu 
listed,  carry  the  designation  "Transporta- 
tion— Rail."  One  of  the  Defense  Production 
releases  for  certificates  of  necessity  does  not 
Include  the  percentage  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  quick  tax  write-off.  However, 
an  examination  of  the  renoainlng  listings 
shows  the  jjercentage  to  be  ranging  generally 
fron\  60  to  80  percent. 

aajLtra  ToraLa 

Total  niunber  of  certifi- 
cates   187 

Total  amotint  authorized  (raO- 

roadai |«38.  840.  349 

Estimated  mean  flgxire  for 
amortization  factor  (per 
cent)   7J 

Estimated  amortization  al- 
lowed the  railroads  them- 
selves, using  the  mean  fac- 
tor of  72  percent $459,905,051 

Total  amount  applied  for  (In- 
cludes rail  equipment  for 
other  lndu.<;trle8  as  weU  as 
the  rallroadal' •777,000,034 

Airtortizatlon  actually  allowed 
for  rail  equipment  (all  In- 
dustry)'  SMS,  208.  000 

» These  are  separata  flguras  (MHainad  from 
the  over-ail  compilations  of  the  Bweau  of 
the  Ceusus,  Department  of  Commerce. 

arsTB  or  ICicaioajr. 
Ovncc  or  thz  Oovsanoa, 

Lansing,  Octobtr  10,  1951. 
The  Honorable  txjcis  C    Rabact. 

House  Office  BuUdlng. 

Waxhinffton,  D.  C. 

DxAs  COKCP.BUUAH  Raeattt:  After  Prime 
Minister  8t  Laurent's  recent  visit  with  Praa- 
Ident  Truman,  I  checked  the  prcblam  of  tba 
r. t.  Lawrence  seaway  in  Canada  and  tound 
the  situation  to  be  urgent.  The  Prima  ICln- 
ister  «  announcement  seams  to  me  a  tlncare 
decla.-atlon  of  Canada's  determination  to 
complete  the  seaw.'^y  without  further  delay. 
I  believe  the  Canadian  Parliament  will  take 
attgreaslTe  and  definitive  action  at  an  early 
cUie.  Undoubtedly,  preliminary  plana  at 
Isan  will  be  formulated  within  a  very  few 
weeks. 

It  l£  in>  u.iderstandlng  that  the  Canadian 
;>rut;riiRi  requires  extensive  "^^'^gt^  in  Uke 
ei^iueerut«    pUus.      lliese    diangad    pUUU 


place  an  crKieal  locks  and  navlgBtlon  tacS- 
lues  on  Candlan  aoU.  Tbey  further  pro* 
Tlqe  for  the  establishment  of  a  27-foot  oon- 
tr^led  depth  up  to  and  including  Detroit, 
ICIeli.,  bu.  not  Including  channels  to  ].Akes 
Hdron.  Superior,  and  Michigan. 

All  States  and  municipalities,  but  paitlcu- 
lally  thoae  located  north  or  wect  of  Dttroic, 
8lM>tild  view  this  revlalon  wtth  deep  cot  cam. 

Tht  interests  at  America  are  by  no  maana 
so  well  served  by  this  substltue.  Pra:tletf 
business  management,  national  securlt;'  and 
the  economy  of  America's  heart  land  1 1  ad- 
dition to  our  national  pride  shotild  require 
o\]r  immediate  and  affirmative  action  on  this 
prt)Ject.  The  United  States  shoul<l  iM 
Canada's  partner  In  developing  tha  tre- 
mendous economic  potential  of  the  Mlc  west. 

Bouse  Joint  Resolution  No.  337  is  ho  ir  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works  cf  the 
H(tise.  This  new  resolution  takes  ac»imt 
of'  the  suggestions  and  crltldsros  that  hava 
been  made  before  Congress  during  the  <  otirse 
of  extensl've  bearings  this  past  sprlnj.  It 
Incorporates  positive  requirements  that  will 
mfke  this  project  totally  self-liquid  itlng. 
It  establishes  a  new  framework  for  th<  ^  Just 
and  eqtiltable  determination  of  all  toUa  and 
clsarges. 

The  St.  Lawrence  ses'way  li  essential  to 
national  defense,  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country.  The  Amerlcar  pro- 
glian>  would  open  half  a  continent  to  world 
trkde  and  Its  jxiwer  facilities  would  p'OTlde 
drctrlclty  for  power-starved  New  Tort  and 
Ni^r  England.  In  view  of  its  Impoitance 
t<3  the  national  welfare.  I  am  again  taking 
tlje  liberty  to  bring  the  matter  to  ycrir  at- 
tention. The  hour  Is  late.  Canada  has  of- 
figred  us  one  more  chance  to  Join  ber  1 1  thto 
It  project.  It  is  imperative  that  mc  Im- 
llstely  take  all  neccMvy  fftapa  to  bring 
lutlon  No.  337  to  an  csrty  eominlttee 
vdte.  B^en  K  action  were  taken  on  O-tober 
li.  really  definitive  action  would  n>t  be 
had  until  the  return  of  Congress  In  Jan- 
ugry  1952.  If  no  action  la  taken  this  ntontb. 
tDen  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  act  until 
tdo  late.  I  feel  that  we  must  demonsti  ate  to 
oer  Canadian  friends  o\ir  sincere  lnt<ntlon 
td  cooperate  with  them  on  the  conitruc- 
tlon  of  this  great  project.  Bouse  Reso  ution 
NO.  337  offers  us  the  opportuntty  to  m»Ma 
sgch  a  declaration.  Let  ua  make  vfW]^  aOOrt 
on  Ita  behalf. 

without    congressional   action,    we   immt 
rCuctantly  endorse  the  Canadian  efloit  and 
offer  them  our  help  and  encourageme  it  fcr 
tAls  partial  substitute. 
Sincerely, 

O.  MximsH  WnxxAMS, 

Ooperior. 


Amokai  Casaaltiet  and  Not  Cue 
RotstaB  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

I  or  wiacoNam 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VtB 

Monday,  October  IS.  19^1 

'  Mr.  SMITH  of  WiMoosln.  Mr.  Speck- 
ed, American  battle  casualties  In  Sorcft 
lire  reached  87.850.  It  will  soor  be  ft 
hundred  thousand  unless  there  Is  ft 
tluce.  While  American  men  are  dying 
In  that  undeclared  war  not  one  Riiasian 
hfts  given  his  life  in  the  cause  of  world 
eimmunlsm;  only  Americans  pav  and 
pAy  and  pay. 

jMr.  Spttfcker.  tinder  leave  to  extend  my 
rdmarkj.  I  sun  including  an  ed  torlal 
« ilch   appeared    In    the    Washington 
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News  and  which  is  pertinent  to  the  re- 
marks that  I  have  made: 

Two  Thoitsand  Owi  Hcndsko  ElGKTT-Owa 
Ifoax  AiOBiCAN  CasOALTiaa — akd  Not  Ow« 
RcssiAM  Ocas 

American  battle  Casualties  In  Korea 
reached  87.650  on  Wedneaday,  an  Increaae 
of  2,181  since  last  week. 

This  was  dtirlng  a  period  of  comparative 
lun—whlle  we  were  still  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  Reds  really  meant  to  talk  peace. 
Twenty-two  hundred  men — the  finest  com- 
modity America  has— poured  into  a  bottom- 
leas  pit.  with  no  prospect  that  anything  will 
be  accomplished  by  It. 

Twenty-two  hundred  American  men  killed, 
maimed  or  missing  In  still  another  week  ol 
the  war  of  futility.  Futile  because  we  have 
no  plan  other  than  to  continue  a  war  of 
maneuver  and  attrition  along  the  general 
Une  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

Not  a  single  Russian  has  died,  not  a  one 
has  been  under  fire,  while  87,650  American 
casualties  were  tolled  off. 

We're  fighting  R\jssian  communism,  yet 
Moscow  Is  throwing  her  cheapest  ammuni- 
tion at  us  —the  vast  manpower  of  Red  China. 
No  Russian  blood  Is  i>eing  shed,  only  Chinese 
and  Korean;  and,  on  the  Allied  side,  mostly 
American. 
We  can  be  bled  to  death  that  way. 
Because  we  are  limiting  our  operattona. 
trying  to  localli*  the  war.  General  Mac- 
Arthxir  was  severely  restricted  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  for  fear  of  bringing  the 
Chinese  Beds  into  the  war.  Then  when 
SUlln  sent  his  Chinese  puppeu  in  anyway. 
General  MacArthur's  hands  were  still  tied. 
He  couldn't  bomto  their  bases  and  supply 
lines  In  Manchuria  for  fear  of  bringing  In 
the  Russians. 

If  It  was  to  be  our  policy  tc  avoid  offend- 
ing Russia  at  all  costs,  we  should  have  suyed 
out  of  Korea  when  the  war  started.  The 
cost  Is  now  87.000  Americans  killed  and 
wounded  and  missing.  A  frlghUtil  price — 
and  the  danger  erf  Sorlet  Intervention  no 
less  than  when  the  war  started. 

While  we  are  being  weakened,  our  man- 
power used  up  at  the  rate  of  2.006  a  week. 
Soviet    strength    remains    unimpaired. 

Russia  can  afford  any  numb«-  of  wars  like 
this — but  we  can't. 

•  Particularly,  we  cannot  afford  these  losaea 
in  a  war  which  we  are  not  fighting  to  win. 
We're  fighting  only  for  a  draw  which  would 
settle  nothing.  Because  were  still  commit- 
ted to  a  policy  ol  staying  below  the  Man- 
churian  border.  leaTlBg  the  enemy  Inviolate 
in  his  Sovlet-i»otectad  sanctuary. 

Mr.  Truman  and  his  strategists  of  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  vetoed  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  proposal  to  go  all-out  for 
a  quick  and  decisive  victory. 

If  there  Is  a  substitute  for  victory.  It  is 
up  to  the  Truman  administration  to  find  It. 
and  soon  Por  the  American  public  cannot 
longer  close  Its  eyes  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
monstrous  futility  of  what  is  liappening  In 
Korea. 


No  Short  Cat  to  Air  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxjNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVTBa 

Monday.  October  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  long  as 
the  very  real  menace  of  Soviet  war  hangs 
over  us  and  the  whole  world,  we  will  be 
inviting  national  suicide  unless  we  keep 


militarily  strong  enough  to  meet  attack 
and  decisively  defeat  the  enemy. 

Since  military  leaders  freely  admit 
that  the  first  blows  in  any  war  would  be 
struck  from  the  air.  and  that  no  armed 
force  of  modem  times  may  win  without 
air  superiority,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  build  our  air  power  to  a  point  of 
safety,  and  maintain  a  capacity  of  pro- 
duction to  meet  any  threat. 

Recognizing    this,   it   l)ecomes   doubly 
important    for    us    to    realize    that    the 
building  of  air  power  cannot  be  achieved 
quickly.    First,  we  must  recognize  and 
understand  the  inescapable  time  factor 
in  aircraft  development  and  production. 
Second.   It  is   tremendously^   important 
that  we  project  that  factor  into  a  stable 
long-range  procurement  program. 
rLtTtrroATiOHs  cosn-T 
In    design,   tooling,    research,   supply, 
and    manpower    the    aircrtift    industry 
could  save  untold  millions  of  the  tax- 
payer s   dollars   if    it    could    avoid    -he 
erratic  fluctuations  which  liave  marked 
its  course  since  we  first  called  for  mili- 
tary planes  in  World  War  I.     In  Con- 
gress, where  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations   establish    the    scope    within 
which  this  industry  can  operate,  we  need 
to  learn  more  about  the  vasit  complexity 
of  manufacturing  modern  tiircraft. 

Production  of  aircraft  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off  overnight.  A  mini- 
mum of  24  months  is  required  to  put 
bombers  in  production,  18  months  for  a 
new  fighter.  This  Is  in  addition  tc  the 
design  cycle,  which  requirei  from  2  to  3 
years.  It  adds  up  to  3  Va  to  b  years  before 
new  design  concepts  can  l)e  translated 
into  combat  aircraft. 

Just  recently  the  Air  Force  awarded 
t7hat  it  calls  phase  I.  or  design  study, 
contracts  to  three  firms  for  a  new  high- 
altitude  interceptor.  Eventually,  one  or 
more  of  these  studies  may  be  accepted 
and  a  prototype  plane  or  two  may  be 
ordered.  If  it  meets  the  performance 
and  other  requirements  of  that  future 
date,  it  will  be  put  into  proc"  ?tion.  But 
that  prototype  would  not  fly  before  1954. 
And  remember  that  specisl  tooling  will 
then  be  required  for  it!i  production. 
Right  now.  with  semimobilization.  air- 
craft factories  sometimes  c;innot  hope  to 
get  delivery  on  a  relatively  simple  ma- 
chine tool  for  at  least  35  months. 

That  interceptor  we  may  need  against 
the  Russians  in  1954,  1955,  or  1956  has 
to  be  planned  now. 

The  expansion  we  can  get  in  the  air- 
craft industry  is  determined  by  the  base 
size  of  the  industry  at  the  time  expan- 
sion begins.  World  War  n  experience 
gave  us  a  rule  of  thumb  that  under  the 
impetus  of  all-out  mobilization  produc- 
tion rates  can  be  accelerated  three  times 
within  12  months  from  tl-ie  date  the  go 
ahead  is  given,  and  can  ai;ain  be  tripled 
by  the  end  of  2  years.  It  is  impossible 
to  Increase  this  curve  of  acceleration  in 
production  activities. 

INESCAPABLY  TQCK  LAC 

Here  is  another  current  example  of 
the  inescapable  time  lag:  Two  of  our 
finest  aircraft  companies  have  been 
working  for  months  to  put  into  opera- 
tion stand-by  plant  held  over  from 
World   War   n   at   MarietU,   Ga.,   and 


Tulsa  Okla  Yet  neither  company  will 
deliver  a  plane  from  those  factories  un- 
tU  the  spring  of  1953. 

Any  substantial  expansion  in  the  Air 
PofceB  is  determined  by  aircraft  produc- 
tion. The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  air 
arm  cannot  be  increased  in  size  and 
equipped  witJi  modern  planes  for  from 
3  to  5  years  following  the  decision  to  ex- 
pand. 

Ironically  air  power  is  the  first  and 
most  effective  clement  to  be  thrown  into 
combat,  yet  requires  the  longest  time  to 
build.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  for  a 
long-range  program. 

The  importance  of  the  time  factor  in 
expansion  and  the  necessity  for  an  ade- 
quate base  from  which  to  start  are  only 
part  of  the  compelling  reasons  for  a 
stable  long-ranee  procurement  program. 
Unit  costs  under  a  long-range  program 
can  be  substantially  reduced.  Here  Is 
a  graphic  example  For  one  of  the  top 
all-around  World  War  11  fighters,  ac- 
tual unit  cost  of  the  first  620  airframes 
was  $26,700  each;  for  the  first  -i.OOO  the 
unit  cost  was  reduced  tc  $14,100  each. 
The  same  company's  outstanding  jet 
fighter  airframe  today  costs  $121,132 
each  for  the  first  620.  but  on  the  basis 
of  4.000  production  the  company  com- 
putes the  cost  at  $47,954  each. 

SHOBTAGE    OF    ENCINEKKS 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  in- 
stability   of    the    pre^nt    year-to-year 
method  of  mihtary  aircraft  procurement 
Is  refiected  in  the  requirements  for  en- 
gineers   and    the    inadequate    niunber 
available.    At  the  wartime  peak,  the  air- 
craft industry  employed  2.030.000  peo- 
ple ;  by  1947  it  was  down  to  1 67 .000.    Con- 
sequently, the  industry  did  not  encour- 
age college  students  to  enter  engineer- 
ing courses  since  the  nuaiber  of  engi- 
neers required  for  the  small  peacetime 
industry  was  not  high.     Now  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  engineers  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  serious  and  the 
numbers  of  engineering  graduates  from 
United  States  universities  are  on  a  con- 
stantly declining  curve. 

The  complexities  of  the  jet-electronic- 
supersonic  age  call  for  scientists  and  en- 
gineers of  the  highest  quality.  Their 
training  for  this  specialized  field  takes 
time — a  lot  of  it — but  an  erratically  fluc- 
tuating Industry  can  not  attract  xhem 
nor  justify  their  expensive  training. 
Thus,  when  the  Nation's  need  for  them 
is  greatest,  there  are  few  tc  be  had. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  our  na- 
tional survival  in  the  foreseeable  future 
may  depend  primarily  upon  the  aircrait 
industry.  It  is  time  we  make  provision 
for  its  enormous  complexities  by  giving 
It  a  chance  to  do  its  job  on  a  sound,  sta- 
ble, long-range  basis. 

It  will  be  expensive  to  build  up  anJ 
maintain  the  necessary  air  preparedness. 
But  we  must  keep  improving  our  air- 
craft lest  the  enemy  hurl  better  ones 
against  us.  and  keep  our  aircraft  man- 
ufacturing industry  in  all  its  wide  rami- 
fications on  a  base  broad  enough  to  meet 
emergency  needs  and  sustained  produc- 
tion if  the  shooting  starts.  The  cost  of 
airplanes  is  high,  but  as  someone  has 
aptly  said,  in  a  very  real  sense  they  rep- 
resent the  cost  of  living. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MA&SACHU&CTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSBNTA  nVE3 

Tuesday.  Ocfob«r  9,  1951 

ilT.  LANS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  f  oUowlzig  article  from  the  Columbia : 
CoLxnam:  ICam  ov  thz  CHtrscH 


(By  Tboma*  K.  KlasUng) 
800  objcete  of  artlfiUe  and  scientific 
.  btarlnf  on  the  Ufa  and  TC^rages  of 
Gtetstopber  Cotumbua.  are  on  exhibit  at  the 
Xstematlonal  Columbus  Exhibition  In  Oenoa. 
Twenty-four  oountrlea  are  represented  in  the 
exhibiu.  marltlng  the  fifth  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  navigator,  patron  of  the 
Knights  of  Coliunbus. 

This  event  focuses  attention  on  the  fact 
that  the  rellca  and  rcconU  of  Coltunbus  are 
scattered  in  mAny  lajids— Spain.  Italy, 
prance.  San  Domingo.  Portugal,  Vatican  City, 
and  in  Washington,  inhere  the  Ute-ary  of 
Congma  prcsenres  a  goodly  number  of 
Columbian  treastu-es.  It  seems  that  every 
fevr  years  some  new  discovery  about  Colum- 
bus turns  up.  starting  a  documentary  battle 
which  attracts  attention  for  a  time  and  then 
Is  Xcvgotten. 

It  ts  interesting  to  note  that  when  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  great  World's 
Fair,  held  In  Chlca^  in  1883.  marking  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  United  States  Government 
sought  the  loan  of  precious  Columbian  relics, 
maps,  and  records  from  the  Vatican  archives, 
"me  exposition  was  held  a  year  late  because 
of  construction  delays,  but  on  September  18, 
1893,  Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Poster.  In  a 
letter  to  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  Cardi- 
nal RampollA,  said: 

"The  intimate  association  of  the  Holy  See 
xiith  the  Columbian  enterprise  and  its  results 
has  so  linked  the  memory  of  Rome  and  her 
pontiffs  wlti.'  tfte  vast  achievement  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  competitors  in  the  work  of  dis- 
covery and  colonlzaUon.  that  an  exhibit,  such 
as  by  the  President's  direction  I  have  the 
honor  to  suggest,  could  not  fall  to  be  among 
the  most  noteworthy  contributions  to  this 
International  celebration." 

POPI    SENDS    REPHESKNTATTVE 

Cardinal  RampoUa  replied  stating  that  His 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIIl  was  pleased  to  grant 
the  request,  feeling  "cert^ain  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  spaie  no  pains  to 
preserve  the  varlo-is  objects  that  are  to  be 
entrusted  to  It  from  any  mishap,  and  he 
returns  his  tiianks  for  the  kind  ofler  that  has 
been  made  I  r  their  uansportaiion "  and 
care  The  Pope  also  announced  that  he 
^•nuld  send  Archbishop  Francesco  SatoUi  as 
custodian  of  the  Columbus  relics  and  to 
represent  him  at  the  public  demonstrations 
at  the  fair.  6atJlll.  a  few  months  later,  was 
xuuned  the  first  apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  Colum- 
bian E^ixposltlon,  the  relic*  were  returned  to 
the  Vatican  on  the  U.  S.  cruiser  Detroit. 

Not  only  did  Pope  Leo  XHI  loan  the 
Colt:mbus  relics  of  the  Vatican  archives  for 
the  American  celebration  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  the  discovery  of  America,  but  as 
early  as  July  16.  1W2,  he  wrote  an  encyclical 
letter  on  Columbus,  addressed  to  the  arcii- 
biahops  and  bishops  of  Spain.  Italy,  and  the 
two  Americas. 

Much  has  been  written  about  tlM  desp 
religious  fauh  of  Chrutopher  Colttmbus. 
That  he  was  a  devout  Catholic  is  evident  In 
a  number  of  hla  deeds,  Letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  him  with  his  anaptua  read: 
"SuppUan:    servant   of   the    Almighty   Say- 


lour— Jesus.    Mary,   Joseph— the    bearer    of 
Christ  (1.  e.  Christopher)." 

The  records  show  that  one  of  the  great 
admiral's  first  acts  after  putting  out  to  sea. 
was  to  stimmon  the  crews  to  his  flagship,  the 
Smnta  Mana.  to  hear  the  chaplain's  invoca- 
tion to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessing  on  the 
perUous  adventure.  The  records  of  the  voy- 
ages further  show  that  Coltunbus  turned  to 
God  for  help  when  storms,  tempests,  shoals, 
and  reefs  threatened  disaster.  Thanks- 
giving to  God  was  his  first  thought  on  sl^t 
of  land,  and  in  the  ceremony  of  landing  on 
shore  he  raised  and  planted  the  standard  of 
the  cross. 

From  his  letter  to  Rafael  Sanchez,  treas- 
urer of  Kin^  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella, 
written  Ma^ch  14.  1483.  on  board  the  caravel 
while  rettiHilng  from  his  first  voyage,  we 
learn  that  the  first  land  he  discovered  he 
named  San  Salvador  (Holy  Saviour)  "under 
whose  protection  I  ,;inade  the  discovery." 
And  the  second.  SanU  Maria  de  la  Concep- 
cion.  He  gave  gifts  to  the  natives,  caution- 
ing his  men  to  make  frier- ds.  In  order  that 
they  may  receive  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  be  well  disposed  toward  tis.  •  •  * 
In  this  same  letter  (published  in  Barce- 
lona. May  1493)  the  first  publication  con- 
cerning America,  Columbus  gives  ftirther 
evidence  of  his  great  humility  and  piety, 
chronicling  that  "the  great  success  of  this 
enterprise  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  my  own 
merits,  but  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith  and 
the  piety  of  otir  sovereigns.  The  Lord  often 
granting  to  men  what  they  never  Imagine 
themselves  capable  of  effecting,  as  He  is 
accustomed  to  hear  the  prayers  of  His  serv- 
ants and  those  who  love  His  conunand- 
ments.  even  in  that  which  appears  im- 
possible.    •     •     ••• 

A  great  faith  In  God.  and  a  great  desire 
to  spread  that  faith.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Pope  Alexander  VI,  Columbus,  seeking 
missionaries  to  accompany  him,  wrote:  "I 
trust  that,  by  God's  help.  I  may  spread  the 
holy  name  and  gospel  of  Jesvis  Christ  as 
widely  as  may  be." 

Coltimbus'  fidelity  to  Jestis  was  dramati- 
cally epitomized  in  his  last  hours  on  earth. 
His  last  words  were:  "Into  Thy  hands.  O  Lord. 
I  commend  my  spirit."  He  was  burled  In 
the  robes  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  20.  1506. 

OLOKT  or  HIS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Though,  dvirlng  his  lifetime,  there  were 
those  who  attempted  to  defame  or  detract 
from  the  glory  of  his  life  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, Rome  did  not  forget  the  apostolic  zeal 
of  Christopher  Columbtis.  Successively, 
three  Popes  had  honored  him  with  their  con- 
fidence. They  and  the  Roman  cardinals 
continued  to  honor  his  Immortal  labors. 

Perhaps,  becatise  it  obtained  little  progress, 
but  few  realize  that  there  ever  was  a  move- 
ment for  the  beatification  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  However,  the  matter  gained  con- 
siderable momentum  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  In  185fl,  Count  Roaelly  de 
Lor^rues  published  a  two-voluma  biography 
of  Christopher  Columbus — The  Htetory  of  His 
Life  and  His  Voyages,  compiled  from  au- 
thentic Spanish  and  Italian  documents.  It 
was  an  exhaustive  work  which  attempted  to 
vindicate  the  life  and  works  of  the  great 
discoverer,  and  openly  proclaimed  his  sanc- 
tity. The  author  received  a  letter  of  praise 
from  Pope  Pltw  IX,  stating  that  it  "results 
as  much  to  the  honor  of  religion  as  to  the 
honor  of  Italy."  The  work  received  both  the 
encoiiragement  and  support  of  some  of  the 
highest  personages  of  the  time.  Count 
Tulllo  DandoJo  translated  the  book  into 
Italian.  It  was  not  long  before  an  English 
edition,  condensed  to  one  voltune.  appeared 
In  Boston  (1870  >.  the  work  of  Dr.  John  J. 
Barry,  who  also  expressed  the  hope  that  Co- 
lumbtu  would  t>e  enrolled  on  the  glorious 
catalogue  of  the  canonized  saints. 

Pope  Plux  rx,  as  a  young  priest,  served  as 
auditor  of  the  Apostolic  delegation  In  Chile, 


from  1823  to  1825.  He  thus  was  Jat  flrtt 
J*ope  who.  before  ascending  to  ttt  papil 
throne,  had  set  foot  on  the  America  a  Ccml^- 
»nent.  KaturaUy.  be  was  Interested  in  thlz^ 
concerning  the  Americas.  When,  m  18^, 
, Count  Roselly  came  to  Rome.  Be  recelvfd 
jhim,  together  with  Count  Daodclo. 
{utmost  benevolence.  In  response  to 
wish  that  the  formal  introductloi .  of  t 
Cause  for  Beatification  of  Columbus  sho 
take  place,  Pluz  IX  explained  the  d.fBcul 
which  it  would  meet  through  the  lm,~~ 
billty  of  proceeding  according  to  the 
established  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
Rites.  But  he  concluded  that  one  can  alv; 
try.         '  ] 

The  movement  for  the  introduction  of  tne 
cause  soon  made  great  strides.     Tliat  is.  lit 
£Btn»»^    the    support   of    the    Archbishop  {of 
j  Bordeaux.  Cardinal  Donnet.  who  m£de  a  fqr- 
•  mal  demand  to  the  Holy  Father.     Assodat^ 
'  with  him  were  the  Archbishop  of  G  ;noa.  tAe 
,  French    bishops    assembled    in    provincial 
,  Council  of  PolUers,  In  1888,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Burgos  In  Spain.     They  ^rere  sopn 
,  Joined  by  requests  from  other   bishops  Hn 
both  Europe  and  America.     Meanwt  lie,  wh^ 
the    Vatican    Oecumenical    Council    met   )ln 
Rome,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  initla^ 
,  a  postulatum  or  formal  request  for  t  he  ooup- 
cll  to  submit  to  the  Holy  Father.    Manyfof 
I  the  members  of  the  council  were   .n  agr<e- 
,  ment.  but  the  stispenslon  of  the  coi  Jicil  p|e- 
I  vented  its  further  progress  at  this  ti  ne.       , 

About   the  time  of  the  fourth  (ente 
,  celebrations    of    the    discovery    of 
other  attempts  were  made.     Count 
de  Lorgues,  visiting  Pope  Leo  XIH 
presented  copies  of  two  books  he  had  writ 
,  both  designed  to  prove  the  sanctity  of  C 
,  topher  Columbus.    But  the  great  Pc  ntiil 
apparently  expressed  all  his  thougI:t  on 
lumbus  In  his  encyclical.  "Quarto  abeuiite 
,  saecuJo."   published  to  the   Caxhoilc  wofld 
.  on  July  16.  1892. 

,  The  movement  for  the  beatific  »tlon  of 
.  Christopher  Columbus  stayed  doriiant  for 
I  two  decades.  In  October  1922  a  n:ws  dJto- 
,  patch  from  Home  mentioned  a  Princlsqan 
I  friar.  Rev.  Antonio  SantairelU  as  in  charge  of 
the  cause.  In  Jane  IMl  with  the  spproAch 
\  of  the  fotir  hundred  tmd  fiftieth  anclversvy 
,  of  tile  great  navigator's  discovery,  ind  Qhe 
,  Investigation  being  conducted  at  his  tomb|in 
I  San  Domingo,  rumors  of  progress  in,  tie  cai^ 


f 


Co- 
ihe 


appeared  in  the  press. 

Although  Count  Roselly  de  Lorgues  |in 
both  his  worka  makes  an  exhaustive  s|id 
impressive  case  the  real  obstacle  In  the  path 
of  obtaining  the  honors  of  the  altar  jor  Co- 
lumbus seezns  to  be  in  the  lack  of  couvinc^g 
records  to  prove  that  his  second  soti.  Ferttl- 
nand.  was  born  of  a  marriage  rcoog^iisediby 
the  church. 

With  what  consideration  Christopher 
lumbus  should  be  held  in  the  eyei  of  the 
church  we  are  wisely  told  by  Pope  :jeo  ^m 
in  his  encyclical  Issued  to  commemxTate  ^e 
fourth  cei  tenary  of  the  discovery  cf  Amjer- 
lea.  The  Holy  Father  did  not  beaita«  to^U 
him  "the  man  of  the  church."  ard  smart 
that  "Columbus  is  otirs."  "It  is  fitting  t^at 
the  church  should  nut  l>e  altogethe-  sileilt,** 
at  the  time  of  this  great  anniversary.  ►'It 
Is  true."  he  continued,  the  church  "reserves 
her  special  and  greatest  honors  for  vlrtiies 
that  most  signally  proclaim  a  high  morality, 
for  these  are  directly  associated  'Slth  the 
salvation  of  souls;  but  she  does  net.  the^- 
fore.  despise  or  lightly  estimate  vlrtuesTof 
other  kinds.  I 

On  the  contrary,  she  has  ever  highly  ira- 
vored  and  held  In  honor  those  v.ho  have 
deserved  well  of  men  In  cItU  society,  and 
have  thus  attained  a  lasting  name  am<)ng 
posterity.  For  God.  indeed,  is  .jspeciaily 
wonderful  in  His  saints;  but  the  linprMsl  of 
Bis  divine  virtue  also  appears  In  tboae  i^ho 
shine  with  excellent  power  of  mind  and 
spirit,  since  high  intellect  and  greatness'  of 
spirit  can  ba  the  property  of  men  ohly 
through    their    parent    and    creator,    Qod 
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•  •  •  It  is  indubitable  that  the  Catholic 
faith  was  the  strongest  motive  for  the 
Inception  and  prosecution  of  his  de- 
sign.    •     •     •- 

"We  say  not  that  he  (Oolvmbus)  was  un- 
moved by  perfectly  honorable  aspirations 
after  knowledge,  and  deserving  weU  of  hu- 
man society;  nor  did  he  despise  glory,  which 
is  a  most  engrossing  Ideal  to  great  sonla;  nor 
did  he  altogether  scorn  hofie  o<  adTaatagss 
to  himself;  but  to  him  far  before  all  these 
human  considerations  was  the  consideration 
of  his  ancient  faith,  which  questionless 
dowered  him  with  strength  of  mind  and 
will  and  often  strengthened  and  consoled 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dUficultles. 
This  view  and  aim  ta  known  to  have  pos- 
Maaed  his  mind  above  all;  namely,  to  open 
the  way  for  the  gospel  over  new  lands  and 
seas." 


A  Foreign  Policy  Tied  to  Colonialism  Has 
FaUed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoKaiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1951 
Mr.     SMITH     of     Wisconsin.       Mr. 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  JanesviUe  (Wis.)  Gazette  which 
points  out  that  American  foreign  poU-y 
needs  a  restatement  with  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  it  should  not  be  tied  to  colo- 
nialism. This  editorial  correctly  points 
out  that  under  our  present  poUcies  we 
are  losing  one  friendly  nation  after  an- 
other because  of  our  adherence  to  a  pol- 
icy which  Ls  ineffective: 

How  TOT  U.  S  A.  Cam  Wim  Fbixkbs 
To  peoples  of  every  color  and  creed  all  over 
the  world  the  United  SUtes  of  America  has 
stood  as  a  symbol  of  democracy,  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  of  the  champion  of 
the  little  fellow.  They  have  seen  proof  of 
this  to  our  treatment  of  the  FUiptoo,  in  our 
aid  to  needy  naUons,  to  our  sympathy  for 
the  colonials  of  empires. 

Our  lack  of  policy  has  ttimed  many  agatost 
us  for  sheer  misunderstanding  of  our  mo- 
tives Our  State  Department  fails  to  ex- 
press the  friendship  of  the  American  peo^e 
for  the  peoples  of  nations  In  trouble.  We 
fall  to  affirm  our  support  for  the  everlast- 
ing stniggle  for  freedom  now  stirring  the 
peoples  of  many  nations. 

Iran   and  Egypt  are  the  latest  evidence* 
of  failure  of  the  colonial  poUcy.     But  what 
has  the  United  States  done  to  prove  to  those 
peoples  that  America  is  concerned  with  theu 
problems,  both  social  and  economic?    Ameri- 
can dollars  alone  wUl  never  buy  friendship. 
In  Saudi  Arabia  Americans  are  developing 
petroleum  resources,  but  on  a  fair  basis  for 
the  Arabians.    Our  development  there  is  not 
sheer  exploitation  for  our  own  benefit.     We 
are  teachtog  Saudi  Arabians  our  know-how- 
how  to  make  a  Uvlng  for  themeelves;   how 
to  solve  their  own  social  problems  and  raise 
their  own  living  sUndards. 

Iranians  know  this.  The  United  SUtes 
has  been  friendly  with  Iran.  Yet  Instead 
of  proving  to  Iran  that  we  are  concerned 
writh  the  poverty,  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  her  people,  we  have  been  more 
concerned  with  our  support  of  the  British 
viewpotot.  reganileaa  of  Justice. 

Could  not  the  traditional  United  States 
policy  of  sympathetic  understanding  and 
concern  for  weaker  peoples  prove  more  suc- 


eeaafui  than  outright  support  of  the  British 

there? 

Is  It  not  Ume  for  this  Nation  to  assume 
its  deettoy.  to  stand  forth  against  tyranny 
as  the  champions  of  the  weak,  and  once 
more  to  raise  the  flag  of  freedom  high  that 
all  may  see?  Is  It  not  time  to  act  and  talk 
like  Americans  and  prove  the  Utrth  at  our 
democracy? 

This  American  policy  was  successful.  We 
made  friends  of  the  Chinese,  the  FUlplnos. 
Burtjpeans  and  Arabs.  Indonesia  has 
Boxight  our  help.  India's  new  independence 
was  inspired  by  the  American  example  Ja- 
pan Is  now  being  developed,  not  for  Ameri- 
can exploitation  but  for  strengthening  of 
a  new  Japanese  democracy. 

Our  Economic  Rect>very  Act  was  designed 
to  help  European  nations  rebuUd  their  war- 
torn  economies.  Our  aid  to  Greece  was  aimed 
at  throwing  ofl  the  Commtmist  threat.  Our 
activities  In  Italy  bolstered  her  todepend- 
ence  and  recovery. 

American  know-how  Is  the  most  that  some 
countries  reqtUred  and  they  got  it  We 
have  tried  to  understand  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  our  pri- 
vate oU  companies  help  her  to  develop  lier 
oil  leeources. 

The  word  "exploitation.-  does  not  refer 
to  the  American  concept  of  our  relationship 
to  such  areas  as  the  Philippines.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  postwar  Japan.  We  have  sought 
to  develop  to  these  areas  and  among  these 
peoples  social  and  economic  strength  for  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  therefore,  to  ask  why 
American  foreign  policy  doe*  not  go  forward, 
firmly  In  tlie  right  to  continue  thU  kind  of 
t)enevolent  interest  in  foreign  peoples. 

Why  do  we  not  reaflirm  our  stand — the 
natural  American  stand — to  help  others  to 
throw  off  the  voke  of  colonization  as  the 
United  States  threw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign 
rule? 

What  have  we  to  lose  to  retelling  to  the 
world  that  this  is  American  policy? 

Under  present  policy,  we  are  lostog  one 
friendly  world  neighbor  after  another  to  the 
false  promise*  of  a  false  enemy— world  com- 
munism. We  have  lost  China  India  ques- 
tions our  motives.  Indonesia  ts  not  sure  of 
American  friendship  and  support  to  her 
struggle  for  todependence. 


DedicatioD  of  Gvic  Memorial  Airport, 
Alton,  lU. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

qr  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  25,  f95I 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  here- 
with an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Civic  Me- 
morial Airport.  Alton,  111..  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 30.    It  follows: 

1  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  today. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  view  the  dedication  of  this 
l>eauttftil  airport  to  the  ser>ice  of  aviation 
in  this  favored  section  of  nunols.  I  can 
clearly  foresee  what  the  operation  of  this 
airport  vrtll  mean  to  the  citlaens  of  Alton 
and  of  Madison  Coiinty.  and  I  congratulate 
you.  1  would  like  to  commend  all  those  who 
have  had  a  part  to  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  this  very  worth-while  project.  Its 
development  and  expansion  in  the  future 
would  add  new  Itistre  to  Alton's  well-estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  centw  o<  travri.  of 
culture,  and  of  human  un  '         ~ 


In  the  relatively  iliart  apaa  of  time  of 
aligfatiy  less  than  60  jtu*  atoce  the  first 
flight  at  a  heav*er-than-air  aircraft  was  made 
by  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk.  NC. 
man  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  the 
conquest  of  this  new  world.  Up  to  1903.  man 
was  not  only  unable  to  fly,  but  the  very  Idea 
that  such  a  thing  would  be  possible  was 
almost  universally  met  with  rUtlculc. 

In  the  past  48  years  naan  has  not  only 
ceased  to  be  earth-bound,  but  he  has  wi- 
piored  and  charted  the  air  lanes  overhead. 
He  has  imlocked  the  secrets  of  weather,  and 
of  other  conditions  that  prevaU  in  the  at- 
mosphere. He  has  conquered  heights  and 
distances  beyond  the  early  airman  s  wildest 
fantasy.  TJie  lltUe  bicycle  shop  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  where  the  first  aircraft  was 
built,  has  become  the  prototjrpe  of  great  lac- 
tortes  and  large  laboratories  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  Aviauon  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  todustnes  ol  the 
cotintry. 

Let  us  pause  and  ctmstder  the  significant 
potentialities  of  aviation  today —the  factors 
which  escape  many  who  travel  by  air.  but 
which  affect  all  of  tis  who  depend  upon  air 
power  to  defend  us  against  enemy  attack. 

Aviation  can  usher  to  a  bright  new  day  of 
peaceful  development,  or^t  can  provide  the 
vehicle  and  the  weapon  for  the  most  devas- 
tating attack  man  bar  yet  made  on  his 
fellow  man. 

Airplanes  make  travel  and  communica- 
tion quick  and  easy. 

Airplanes,   equipped   with  special  devices, 
have  been  used  to  spray  extensive  areas  to 
eliminate  insects,  and  thus  to  contribute  to 
the    health   of    populations,    or   the   protec- 
tion of  crops.     Airplanes  aid  m  forest-fl'e 
control.     Tliey  fly  mercy  missions  to  fiood- 
strtcken  areas  arid  other  areas  experiencing 
sudden   emergencies.     They   do   rescue   Jobs 
on  land  and  sea.    They  speed  emergency  mall 
and    freight    to    their    desttoation.      They 
make  It  possible  for  world  leaders  to  meet 
in  person,  easily,  qtiickly,  and  often  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.      And.   as  today   in 
Korea,  they  serve  as  flying  abulances.  hurry- 
tog  our  wounded  men  from  the  dressing  sta- 
tions of  the  front  Itoe  to  the  permanent  hos- 
pitals on  the  rear  bases,  or  even  back  to  the 
United  States. 

But  even  as  OrvlUe  Wright  feared,  the  air- 
plane has  become  an  Instrument  of  destruc- 
tion Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  United 
States  Air  Force  released  tafortnation  on 
new.  pUotleas  aircraft,  called  Matador  B-61 
Pllotless  Bomber,  which  can  carry  atomic 
weapons  to  targeU  to  enemy  territory,  or 
agalBst  enemy  troops. 

Other  aircraft  have  ^ready  flown  across 
the  AtianUc  Ocean  and  landed  salely  with- 
out the  pilots'  hands  touching  the  controls. 
The  day  of  robot  pUots  and  push-button 
warfare  has  not  arrived;  but  flight  controlled 
by  radar  aTKl  other  devices  of  modern  science 
Is  perfoctlv  possible,  and  has  t>een  amply 
demonstrated.  The  tmie  may  soon  come. 
If  it  is  permitted  to  come,  when  even  this 
new  airport  with  Its  modern  faclUtlefc  may 
seem  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date.  Avia- 
tion Is  stiU  to  its  Infancy  Many  signlftcaut 
developments  will  come  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Even  with  such  airborne  weapons  as  we 
have  already  developed,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  United  States  wUl  ever  use  them 
ags«"«t  another  nation,  except  to  defense. 
These  United  States  of  ours  have  never  gone 
to  war  except  in  self-defense  As  long  as 
our  free,  democratic  InsUtuttons  prevail,  it 
is  unlikely  they  ever  will.  We  must  realize. 
however,  that  if  we  can  develop  terrible  air 
weapons  to  use  to  our  defense,  other  flations 
may  be  expected  to  develop  similar  weapcms 
to  use  against  us.  As  a  nation  we  have  no 
monopoly  on  Inventiveness:  we  do  not  con- 
trol the  resources  of  the  world;  and  time  may 
be  against  us  We  have  no  desire  to  engage 
in  an  arms  race  with  any  nation,  but  we 
would  be  unworthy  of  cui-  rights  as  American 
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ctuaens.  •.;xl  vin  worth v  of  the  heritase  our 
tat*i»xiten  bavc  bc<)iie*thed  us,  U  w«  did  net 
au*»  i)uickly  and  strongly 
or  not  ycu  bave  ever  seen  combat 
•Ircimft,  aattalrcr&fr.  artiilery.  or  other  erl- 
o(  aartal  wvfare  on  ttus  memorial 
I  trust  ti*t  you  oever  do — this 
Civilian-type  airport  Is  part  of  the 
dBfenaM  w*  are  building  The  late  Gen. 
H  H.  Arnold,  who  commanded  our  victcwlous 
Air  Forces  of  World  War  II.  used  to  say  that 
"Air  power  will  always  be  the  business  of 
erery  American  cttlaea." 

Every  plane  that  flies.  prlTate,  commercial 
or  military  every  airport  that  ts  developed 
In  this  cxruntry  ever%-  •er^iioe  tha;  air  trane- 
port  perform.s.  oontrlbute*  to  the  air  minded- 
ceas  of  our  citiaens.  This  is  the  air  age 
KuppUkntlhi^  the  ajfe  of  sea  power  and  the 
a^e  of  land  power,  just  as  the  railroad  loco- 
MoClT«  supplanted  the  rtrer  steamboat,  and 
tt*  automobile,  trucks,  and  busses  haye  to  a 
guar  extent  already  supplanted  the  loco- 
motive. 

Bnll|tbt«?ned  citizens,  who  understand  this 
»sf<ect  3f  air  power,  will  use  the  airplane,  and 
all  the  serrlces  it  can  give,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  our  national 
•welfare,  and  our  individual  and  collective 
a^^plratlons  Building  line  munk:ipal  alrpcats 
like  this,  they  will  make  them  symbols  cf 
prn^cse  and  national  enllchtenment  But 
they  will  also  support  military  air  power,  as 
the  chief  armor  of  our  defense  They  will  de- 
mand the  build-up  of  air  power,  not  to  make 
war.  but  to  preaerve  peace.  They  will  de- 
mand a  strong  United  States  Air  l»orce,  to 
defend  us  against  an  enemy  that  would  make 
war  on  us  And  they  will  make  of  this  alr- 
p<vt.  dedicated  though  It  ts  to  peacef\il,  clTll- 
lan  use.  a  symbol  of  the  strength  of  the 
'United  States 

If  we  are  strong,  we  shall  remain  free;  and 
tf  we  appreciate  our  freedom,  we  will  not  de- 
lay In  building  up  our  strength. 

In  the  past,  the  courage  and  the  valor 
anil  tbe  McrUtoes  of  our  ancesttni  won  and 
prcMTfed  the  freedom  which  we  now  en]oy. 
Today  oourage  and  valor  are  not  enough, 
adencc  must  be  added  to  sacrifice.  All  our 
fs«ourc«s  must  be  moblliised  in  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  But  nowhere  has  science 
made  greater  and  more  startling  progress 
than  in  aTiaUon.  and  that  during  the  lifetime 
and  tbe  AMOMry  oi  oMwt  of  us  here.  So  we 
look  to  avlatkm  aa  a  new  guaranty  of  our 
•ecurlty.  otir  freedom,  our  welfare,  and  our 
happloeafc. 

Because,  in  that  aeuse.  this  airport  means 
■o  much  not  only  to  the  people  of  Alton  and 
Madison  County,  but  of  Illinois  and  all  the 
other  47  States.  I  a«ain  congratulate  you 
citizens,  and  you  leaders,  who  have  brought 
tills  airptM-t  Into  existence  You  have  made 
a  coninbution  to  the  welfare  of  your  com- 
munity and  your  Nation  and  beyond  that, 
you  have  set  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 


Ow  Federal  Rcscnre  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OK   1K.IUTM  CAaOLJ.>«A 

IN  TH8  SENATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  Octoijer  16,  1951 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorabie  William  McC 
Martin  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  R^nwrve  .Sys- 
tem d^liven^d  before  the  seventy- sev- 
enth annual  convention  of  the  American 


Bankers'  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on 
October  2.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Otra  FmaaAi.  Rxsxivx  STsmt 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  thia  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association.  This 
is  particularly  so.  because,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  ol  Govemon  of  the  Federal  Ee- 
serve  System,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  special 
dependence  on.  and  a  real  responsibility  to 
one  another. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  today  of  the 
manifold  and  overpowering  complexltiea  of 
otir  modem  life.  As  t>ankers,  dealing  In 
media  of  exchange,  we  understand  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  ramifications 
inherent  in  our  daUy  operations,  which,  like 
the  po^overbial  pebt>lea  tossed  Into  the  pool, 
set  In  motion  forces  with  far-reaching  reper- 
cussions. It  was  this  reallaatHm  that  led 
origmally  to  the  creaUon  ot  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Out  of  the  increasingiy  unwieldy  gyrations, 
the  Praukenstein  mechanics  of  an  imcon- 
trolled  supply  of  money,  the  need  for  a  strong 
central  bank  has  been  found  to  be  essential 
to  our  economic  stability.  The  banks,  the 
people,  and  the  Government  realised  that 
panics  and  crises,  caused  by  periodic  irregu- 
larities m  the  flow  of  our  money  supply,  must 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  rock  our  country 
back  and  forth  every  few  years.  The  central 
bank  was  designed  to  minimize  these  con- 
vulsions, create  more  stable  values,  and  thtis 
make  possible  the  smooth  functioning  of 
monetary  machinery  so  neceoaary  to  prooKite 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  to  improve 
standards  of  living.  This  was  the  purpaB»{ 
and  this  Is  the  ideal. 

Otir  present  central  bank  is  now  nearly  89 
years  old  and  the  time  has  come,  it  seems  to 
me,  when  we  must  reevaluate,  reaaaeaa.  andt 
redetermine  its  worth  and  eflectlTeneaa.  t 

Central  banking  in  the  United  States  has 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  free 
people  with  a  minimum  of  Government  in- 
t«rference.  The  genius  of  the  framers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  lies  in  the  creation  of 
regional  banks,  knit  together  by  a  national 
governing  body  in  Washington  rather  than 
in  the  establishment  of  a  central  Institu- 
tion with  authoritarian  powers.  Each  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  and  each  branch  office 
Is  a  regional  and  local  institution  as  welt 
as  part  of  a  Katlon-wlde  system.  Througti 
their  boards  of  directars.  the  banks  are  la 
a  position  to  represent  the  views  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  particular  region  to  which  they 
belong  and.  at  the  same  time,  they  are  the 
administrators  of  Nation-wide  t>anklng  and 
credit  policies. 

Instead  of  functioning  from  the  center 
outward,  we  function  through  an  Interde- 
pendence of  all  our  parts.  The  lifeblood 
of  tbe  Federal  Rwerve  System  is  In  Its  mem- 
bers, llie  hetfth  of  «aeh  member  aSecta 
the  whole  and  It  ts  only  through  the  work« 
and  the  conviction,  and  the  determination  ol 
the  members  that  the  whole  has  life.  Nd 
dictatorial  powers  were  accorded  it  when  It 
was  set  up.  No  dictatorial  powers  should  i| 
usurp.  Within  the  framework  carefully  out- 
lined by  law,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  14 
charged  with  the  responslhlllty  for  formulat- 
ing national  credit  policies  and  supervlsiug 
their  execution. 

The  Federal  Reaerve  System  Is  certainly 
not  perfect  but  It  Is  unquestionably  th« 
main  bulwark  of  our  private  banking  system. 
Without  a  strong  and  Independent  central 
bank,  private  banking  must  inevitably  loe« 
the  Initiative  It  now  poaseeeee.  Too  few 
bankers  seem  to  appreciate  this  fact.  I| 
was  never  more  important  than  now  for  the 
central  bank  to  understand  and  cooperat# 
with  commercial  banks  and  for  commerda 
banks  to  understand  and  support  the  centra 
bank. 


Theae   are   challentlBg 
ttmoa   when  straace  vataae  woold  lead 

down  roads  alien  to  the  eoncepta  of  jour 
founders.  If  our  Institutions  do  not  s^e 
us  well,  let  us  revamp  them.  On  the  o<^er 
hand.  if.  given  the  imperfections  of  all  thipgs 
homan.  they  are  the  best  servants  of  ithe 
fytwiftii  good  which  we  can  fashion,  and  if 
they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing 
needa  of  the  people  they  serve,  let  us  i  see 
to  it  that  they  are  piesarvctf  I  call .  upon 
you  as  bankers,  and  as  leaders  in  your  cian- 
munitv.  to  ever  be  conscious  of  tbe  measure 
of  freedom  we  have  enjoyed  in  every  sphere 
of  our  life,  to  be  concerned  with  any  atteinpt 
to  deprive  us  of  this  freedom  and  to  be 
vociferous  in  preserving  thoee  rights  which 
we  have  obtained.  Whatever  changes  we 
make,  let  us  not  betray  the  foresight  of  those 
who  have  struggled  so  valiantly  to  maintain 
our  self-government  and  the  security  of  jour 
democracy. 

In  the  next  few  years  the  bankeri  of 
America  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  ssjy»B 
tests.  They  are  already  meeting  sucqtss 
fully,  in  the  voluntary  credit  restraint  Jjro- 
gram  in  which  they  are  so  actively  partici- 
pating, one  of  the  demands  placed  Uiwn 
them.  In  this  program,  they  have  organ(lzed 
the  managerial  resources  of  the  banking 
coinmunlty  in  an  educational  prograi*  of 
benefit  to  borrower  and  lender  alike.  This 
has  confounded  the  cynics  and  those  iwho 
sneer  at  self-regtilation.  It  will  require  real 
courage,  vision,  toughness,  and  staminii  to 
continue  this  laudatory  fight  against  i^ifla- 
tlon.  I  am  confident  that  the  bankers'  can 
meet  tbe  test,  provided  they  are  ever  alert 
to  the  famous  admonition,  ••  •  •  • 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  f* 


Tke  Basinets  of  Scboolt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 


or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 


STiiTES 
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Tuesday,  October  16,  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
imons  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Business  of  Schdols," 
published  in  Business  Week  for  Octo- 
ber 13, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed, 
as  follows:  { 

Thz  BT7Siiress  cr  Schools 

In  Germany  it  was  "guns  or  butter."  0uns 
won,  and  Germany  lost.  In  America,  ak  the 
cold  war  takes  more  of  our  cash  and  time, 
it  may  become  "guns  or  schools."  i  we 
choose  either  we  lose.  Somehow  we've  got 
to  have  both.  [ 

Guns  have  been  getting  both  moneyj  and 
attention,  but  education  has  been  tolng 
short.  The  schools  are  bursting  at  their 
seams.  Thirty-three  million  Americans 
pick-xl  up  their  txxiks  last  month.  Over 
24.000,000  of  them  trooped  off  to  elemehtary 
schooU,  6.500,000  to  high  schools.  2.509.000 
to  colleges,  universities,  and  profesMonal 
schools.  [ 

But  some  of  them  lack  seats  to  sli  on. 
Some  of  them  haven't  enough  teacmers. 
Some  haven't  as  good  teachers  as  they  heed. 
In  the  last  50  years  the  school  population 
has  doubled.  We  have  built  up  a  wonder- 
ful Investment  in  buUdings  and  equipfient, 
in  teaclUng  staffs.  In  the  ideal  that  pvery 
child  shall  have  a  chance  at  all  the  learn- 
ing he  or  she  can  profit  by.  We  have  |come 
to  take   all  tbia  lot  granted. 
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There  lies  the  danger.  Businessmen  know 
that  taking  anyttiing  for  granted  means 
neglect.  In  these  last  years  our  fine  free 
jfliMHtlrn  system  has  been  suffering  from 
andtfrnaintenance. 

What  can  the  businessman  do  about  it? 
First,  take  a  new  look  at  the  matter.  Frank 
Abrams.  chairman  at  the  board  of  Standard 
OU  (New  Jersey),  says  our  country  depends 
for  iu  very  life  on  people  that  are  educated, 
productive,  tolerant.  And  only  that  kind  of 
paopte  can  make  our  business  system  dy- 
naaslc  and  ficadbie. 

So  the  ixiard  of  directors  of  Standard  Oil 
encourages  its  pe^sple  to  take  an  active  In- 
terest m  the  public  schools  where  they  live. 
It  wanU  more  of  them  to  serve  on  school 
boards,  participate  in  the  Parent  Teachers' 
Association,  take  part  in  cltlaens'  committees 
to  bring  schools  up  to  date,  and  Improve  tlie 
quality  and  pay  of  teachers.  It  will  even 
grant  company  time  for  this. 

The  Standard  Oil  pattern  is  worth  think- 
ing alxjut.  It  costs  time,  energy.  Interest. 
and  money.  So  does  everything  else  that  Is 
worth  doing.  Unless  businessmen  back  up 
our  schools,  we  can  have  neither  a  strong 
Nation  nor  a  strong  economy. 


Piycholosical  Weapon  Urged  To  Tame 
Kremlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVINC  M.  IVES 

or  NTW  TOSK 

IN  TBI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1951 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  entitled  "Psychological  Weapon 
Urged  To  Tame  Kremlin,"  written  by 
J.  Anthony  Marcus,  who  is  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Foreign  Trade.  This  let- 
ter appears  in  the  October  13  issue  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
and  is  very  interesting  and  enlightening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PSTCHOLOCICAL    WEAPON    USCED    TO    TaKS 

KsrMi.rw 
(By  J.  Anthony  Marcus) 
Your  October  4  editorial.  Our  Only  Re- 
course, states  that  "We  have  no  other  re- 
course   than   to    continue   ovir   own   atomic 
build-up  as   the   one   remaining   hope   that 
our  strength  wiU  be  the  ultimate  deterrent  to 
the  atomic  war  that  only  Russia  will  start." 
It  would  be  sad  Indeed  if  that  were  true. 
If  we  had  to  depend  upon  armaments  alone. 
The  backbreaking  expense  soon  would  maka 
Itself  felt  In  ever-falUng  standard:  of  living* 
In  further  Inflation,  in  a  mounting  public 
debt,  and,  if  continued  long  enough.  It  might 
even  result  in   national  bankruptcy.    This 
caimot  happen  in  Russia.  Stalin  has  tens 
of  millions  of  slaves.    He  has  recently  ac- 
quired   hundreds    of    mllUons    of    slaves    in 
China  and  the  satelUte  naUons,  with  inex- 
haustible cannon  fodder. 

A>rtunately  for  us  there  still  is  anotiier 
recowM — the  ideological- psychological  prop- 
aganda front.  We  have  not  yet  scratched 
the  siuface  while  the  Kremlin  has  been  at 
It  since  December  ac.  1917.  UntU  6  years 
ago  we  did  nothing  on  that  front.  We 
watched  Stalin  proceed  from  one  triumph  to 
another.  Belatedly  we  woke  up  5  years  ago 
and  began  to  counteract  his  campaign  of  lies 
and  slandw  and  intimidation  with  the  so- 
called  campaign  of  truth.     Our  efforts  have 


proven  feeble  and  foolish.  «v«n  though  hun- 
dreds of  mUlions  of  isniayiii'  money  has 
been  spent.  We  iiave  failed  lamentably  and 
completely.  The  work  of  our  United  States 
Information  Service  and  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica under  the  aegis  of  the  State  Department 
has  proved  to  be  a  tragic  joke. 

We  are  puhUshiag.  for  example,  a  Rus- 
sian-language magaal-ie,  Amerlka  Our  offi- 
cials bowed  to  the  Soviet  demand  that  every 
word  going  into  the  magazine  be  submitted 
for  censorship;  they  again  bowed  to  the 
Kremlin  when  they  accepted  tlie  demand 
that  circulation  t>e  restricted  to  50.000  copies 
per  month,  and  this  has  since  tjeen  reduced 
to  about  25,000  copies;  they  failed  to  protest 
when  the  Kremlin  decreed  who  shaU  dis- 
tribute the  magazine  in  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  we  did  not  dare  to 
Impose  similar  conditions  upon  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington,  which  has  been 
publislilng  a  fortnightly,  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  In- 
formation BuUetln.  filled  with  propaganda 
and  falsehoods  designed  to  misinform  and 
mislead  our  people.  Tlie  constitutional 
provisions  of  freedom  of  the  press,  be  It 
remembered,  were  net  designed  to  help  a 
foreign  government  come  to  our  shores  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constltutloii 
carry  on  work  Inimical   to  our  safety. 

Under  the  conditions  existing  In  Ruaia. 
I  can  state  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  Russian  would  dare  be  seen  buying 
or  reading  our  magazine  Amerlka.  It  would 
be  the  surest  way  of  obtaining  a  one-way 
ticket  to  a  slave  labor  camp.  But  assuming 
that  I  am  wrong— that  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  Stalin's  "paradise"  is  able  to 
read  our  magazine— wliat  earthly  benefit 
eouid  they  or  we  dertv-s  from  this  when  its 
iMOas  are  filled  with  s\jch  articles  as  C>oll8. 
the  Attic— the  Family  Archive.  Blankets 
from  Colored  Rags,  Ladles'  Pocket  Boc*s, 
MoaaleWladows.  and  similar  drivel?  Would 
CQdi  tnllammatory  messages  bring  hope  to 
the  oppressed  Russian  masses,  would  that 
kindle  their  hopes  that  we  would  help 
them  In  their  struggle  for  liberation  from 
the  Oommimist  txindage? 

Unless  we  Inaugurate  a  hardhitting  pro- 
paganda campaign  (1)  to  stir  the  masses  of 
the  world  outside  the  iron  curtain  by  expos- 
ing to  them  the  tru*  conditions  of  Russia's 
enslaved,  and  (2)  use  all  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  bring  about  revolutions  in  Russia 
and  the  satellite  nations,  our  armament 
program  wUl  not  save  us  from  a  catastrophic 
world  war. 
ICanhattan. 


Rearmament  Not  the  Way  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  October  11,1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Between  the 
Lines,  whose  editor  is  Mr.  Charles  A. 
WeUs,  and  who  has  been  calling  the  turn 
on  the  crazy  rearmament  program  now 
under  way  in  the  western  nations.  If 
we  really  want  peace,  we  can  find  it 
through  economic,  social,  moral,  and 
spiritual  means  and  not  in  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons  of  war.  The  pattern 
we  are  following  today  is  that  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  and  unless  it  is  stopped, 
we  will  end  in  the  same  place,  our  Na- 
tion will  go   the  same   way   that  Ger- 


many went  under  Hitler.  It  is  time  to 
stop  and  consider  the  course  we  are  now 
on  before  it  Is  too  late.  The  article 
follows : 

If  we  would  devote  the  same  amount  of 
time,  energy,  and  resources  to   the  contain- 
ment   of    communism    by    economic,   social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  means  as  we  are   uow 
devoting  to  the  weapons  of  war.  we  would 
find  the  solution.     This  is  much  more  real 
and   practical   than  It  appears,  for  the   free 
evangelical  peoples  of  Finland.  Sweden.  Den- 
mark, presst^  closely  on  every  hand  by  the 
threat  of  communism,  have  succeeded   mi- 
raculously in  curbing  communism — not   by 
military  might  but  by  their  inner  .ndivldual 
resources.     Why  must  we   in  the  cool  vast- 
ness  of  our  abundant  west  go  stark  crazy? 
It  is  bees  vise  two  salient  historical    facts 
are  being  ignored  or  suppressed  by  the  po- 
litical and  military  spokesmen 

rl)  That  communism  comes  Into  s  nation 
tlirou-^h  Internal  upheaval,  mob  violence, 
clvU  war.  not  by  the  inv&dlng  Russian  Army. 
Nations  are  not  being  made  Communist  be- 
cf  ase  of  the  invading  Russian  Army  but  by 
the  breakdown  from  within  of  their  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  moral  life.  (2i  That, 
If  the  Russian  Army  should  overrun  Eu- 
rope I  no  one  pretends  that  they  would  aare 
try  to  overrun  Asia  i ,  no  historian  living 
would  say  that  Russia  would  then  conquer 
Africa,  then  3or.th  America,  then  North 
America.  For  the  truly  well-informed  au- 
thority on  the  subject  is  aware  of  the  gross 
ard  traditional  inefficiency  of  the  Russian 
Government,  the  enormous  amount  of  ri»- 
belllon  within  the  iron-curtain  countries — 
and  the  magnitude  of  such  a  project.  Only 
the  irreeponslble — and  some  of  them  in  uni- 
form and  in  politics — are  saying  that. 

ITie   same   propaganda   drum   was   beaten 
about  the  Kaiser — ^then  about  HUler.     Tet 
It  is  now  freely  admitted  In  all  diplomatic, 
military  and  educational  circles  that  Hitler 
could   never  have   achieved  such   a   progra.n 
unless  he  could  first  conquer  Russia,  unless 
he  could  thoroughly  subdue  Europe,  unless 
he  could  make  the  British,  Dutch.  Belgians 
and  French  work  for  him.     Hitler  failed  to 
accomplish   any  of  these  things.     His   sub- 
jection of  Europe  we  now  know  was  a  roaring, 
boiling,  explosive,  farce.     He  hung  on.  mil- 
lions suffered,  but  from  the  Goebbels'  Diary 
and  from  many  other  authentic  sources  It 
has  been  recorded  that  Hitler  himself  knew 
he   not   only   was  failing   to  subdue   Europe 
but  that  even  Germany  was  full  of  growing 
revolt.     If    the   Germans,   who    are    an    ex- 
tremely    well     organized     skillful     people, 
couldn't   do   it — how   can   we   presume    that 
the    Russians,   a    notoriously    poorly    organ- 
iaed.   infeflkclent   people,  for   all   their   other 
great  creative  capacities,  could  succeed? 

In  view  of  indlsptttahle  historical  data — 
If  commtmlsm  spreads  tixroogh  Europe.  Af- 
rica, South  America.  North  America,  It  will 
not  be  through  the  power  of  Russian  .irms 
but  through  the  power  of  communism  as  an 
ideolGsy  pouring  in  where  nations,  through 
seUSshnesB,  poverty  and  corruption,  have 
opened  the  way.  And  that  Is  a  process  we 
cant  shoot  at. 

Do  men  really  '•ant  peace?  Top  mUli.a»y 
men,  top  politicians,  leading  industrialists. 
financiers,  when  they  stop  to  think,  must 
know  these  things — for  these  are  historical 
facta.  Then  what  is  at  the  heart  oi  this  mass 
hyst«ia  of  fear  and  devotion  to  physical 
violence? 

We  believe  it  Is  tliat.  In  the  very  action, 
the  very  oni'J&h  of  this  great  parade,  we 
are  able  to  escape  facing  closer  problems. 
Remember  1938?  Business  was  flat;  we  had 
found  no  solution  for  the  big  depression 
that  was  still  on.  Then  war  In  Europe  came 
nearer  and  American  business  picked  up  as 
European  war  orders  hit  our  markets.  Fd- 
lowing  this,  our  own  war  ord'^'^  helped  booM 
business.  But  we  never  solved  that  depres- 
sion— under  the   surface   it  stlU  exists     tho^ 
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U.OOOXKN)  men  an  ttUI  oat  of  work  Oh. 
tiktj  art  csaklnc  nwcMn*  (UDt,  bombs,  and 
vtt'*^  but  they  sr«  rvally  stlU  xuMii^>k>ye<l 
M  far  M  *  healthy,  stable  econoBT  la  con- 
nn  iini  BoalDMB  >a  boomlns,  proflta  are 
liiiiwiliH  tlH  Moek  mnicat  la  booming,  dol- 
Isn  arc  ftovtrif ,  but  they  are  cheap,  shrlnk- 
MC  dying  doUan 

A  I  a^inafila  <l«fen*e  pattern  for  our  hem. 
iMlMrv.  a  ixoog  program  for  iha  •oonomlc. 
aaoral  and  wfitttuml  rehabUttsittoii  of  the 
tfenatMMd  areas  at  tta  world  has  simply  baea 
eravdid  ofot  by  Uda  felf  parade  The  ootf 
«fty  wU  cbai^  It  la  (or  thoaa  wbo  aaa  and 
qnderatand  aaeh  of  us.  wherever  «•  ar»— to 
txim  arotuJd  and  march  the  other  way.  Only 
thus  can  the  big  parade  he  stopped  this  aide 
or  the  predpln. 


Socialiied  Me<iiciBe  in  Great  Britain 


by  "diluting"  the  dental  profMakm,  The 
propoeaJa.  he  explained,  would  authorize 
special  18-month  tralnlBg  programs,  to  con- 
trast to  the  standard  5-year  schedule  to 
dentistry,  to  qualify  for  dental  practice  lim- 
ited to  children. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAJITtAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1951 

Mr  OCONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled London  Denti.st  Says  9  Out  of  10 
School  Children  Are  Denied  Dental  Care 
Under  British  Nationalized  Health  Serv- 
ices," published  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  bearing  upon  the  results  of 
socialized  medicine  in  Great  Britain,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I>o>n)ON  Dt^TTisT  Sats  9  Out  of  10  School 
CHXLSBKN  Aar  Dtnitd  Dixtal  Cars  Umsoi 
BamsH  NATioNAi-izro  Hialth  Sravicis — 
ArsTEALiAN   W*RNs   ADA  To   Prjepam   rot 

SOMX  GOVERNMENT    PLAN   Hn&K 

(By  Nate  Haseitine) 
Nine  out  of  every  10  British  achool  chil- 
dren are  being  denied  dental  care  under  their 
country's  operation  of  natlonallzetl  health 
services,  a  London  dentiet  said  here  yester- 
day. 

The  visitor,  Dr.  Cyril  deVere  Green,  of 
London,  official  representative  of  the  British 
Dental  .\&soclatlon,  gave  the  report  to  dentists 
assembled  here  In  the  ninety-second  annual 
mectme;  of  the  American  Dental  AssoclAtion, 
One  of  the  few  British  dentists  who  have 
declined  to  Joto  their  country  s  health  serv- 
loaa  plan.  Dr.  Green  warned  American  den- 
tfsts  to  "take  your  lessens  from  our  ezpe- 
riencea  " 

Great  Britain's  dental  prcfesslon,  he  uld, 
was  nut  prepared  for  the  deluge  of  work 
thrust  upon  the  dentists  when  the  country's 
national  health  services  act  went  Into  oper- 
auon  4  years  ago.  As  a  result,  be  said, 
the  dentists  are  working  longer  and  harder 
than  ever  before,  "and  earning  four  times 
as  much  as  they  did  In  private  practice." 
But.  under  the  British  program,  he  added, 
the  children  suffer  most  because  the  dentists 
"naturally  prefer'  to  work  on  adulu.  This, 
he  explained  Is  because  dentistry  for  chil- 
dren ;s  more  exacting  and  more  time-con- 
suming a«  <t)mp>ared  to  measuring  adults 
for  falfce  teeth. 

'As  a  result  ■  he  declared,  'the  school 
dental  services  have  been  denuded  by  the 
•cheme  (NHiion.ii  Healtii  Services  i.  initiated 
St  the  wrong  end  of  the  scale  The  initial 
Intent  ••as  to  provide  dental  services  first 
Xor  children  and  expectant  and  nursing 
B»oiher«,  but  It  dldn  t  work  out  that  way  ' 
Dr  Green  said  there  are  plans  under  way 
to  provide  aeu'.i5try  lor  the  school  chiioxen 


Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Eckoea 

EXTENSIOJTT^fF^EBkiARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVlS 

Monday,  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  SMPFH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  that  appetired  in  Between  the 
Lines  on  October  8  on  the  subject  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Wells,  editor  and  publisher.  Mr, 
Wells  speaks  with  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject as  he  has  traveled  throughout  the 
world  and  written  extensively  on  matters 
of  international  relationships: 
Japanesk  Tecatt  Echoxs 
In  recent  issues  ^e  reported  that  many  of 
the  nations  that  signed  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  at  San  Pranclsco  did  so  with  strong 
resentments  ag-ainst  the  American  military 
policies  behind  this  treaty. 

When   we   ran   these  reports  we   asstimed 
that    there    would    eventually    be    adequate 
coverage  of  this  situation  to  the  usual  news 
channels.    That     coverage    has     not    been 
fortfaoomtog,  but  ycu  can  substantiate  and 
document  our  own  reporttog  on  this  Issue 
by  referring  to  the  full  analysis  presented 
to   the  New  York  Times,  September   1.  by 
America's     top     diplomatic     writer,     James 
Reston;    and   also   to  the   long   report   from 
Rome  to  the  New  York  Times,  Atigust  39. 
which  stated  the  reasons  for  the  Vatican's 
opposition   to   the   Japanese   peace    treaty — 
reasons  tied  to  the  fact  that  many  countries 
affected  by  the  treaty,  such  as  the  Phillp- 
ptoes,  India.  China,  etc..  as  well  as  Japan — 
have    strong    Catholic    constituencies.     Also 
the  Nation,  September  15,  discussed  the  In- 
evitable misfortunes  that  will  come  of  efforts 
to  enforce  this  treaty  and  the  resentment 
•f   the    many   delegates   who,    though   they 
were  compelled  to  sign  up,  freely  expressed! 
their  fears  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  mllitaryl 
character  of  the  pact.     In  short.  Between  the' 
Dnes  does  not  stand  alone  as  perhaps  it  may 
sometimes  seem. 

Perhaps    the    worst    aspect,    however,    has 
been  the  misleading  reports  In  most  places 
about  how  the  Jai>aneee  people   themaelves 
feel  about  the  treaty.    It  has  been  known  all 
along  that  there  Is  widespread  resistance  to' 
Japan  toward  the  complete  reversal  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  which  only  five  brief  years  ago 
urged    on    Tokyo    a    constitution    that    de- 
nounced forever  the  use  of  arms  as  an  ln8tru-| 
ment  of   international  policy,  then,  withlni 
that  short  period,  forced  on  Japan  a  policy 
of   rearmament.     The   true   picture  was   re- 
vealed  when    the   Japanese   Prune   Mtolster 
Toshida  retiu-ned  to  Tokyo  after  slgntog  the 
treaty,  broke  the  ban  of  silence  that  had, 
been  Imposed  on  him  and  annoimced  thatJ 
while   he  had  been   willing  to  cooperate  to| 
shaping   the  treaty,  as  the  Japanese  leader 
who  seemed  desttoed  for  that  task,  he  wotild 
net  have  anything  to  do  with  the  program  of 
rearming  Japan. 

The  Japanese  fear  communlam.  but  they 
fear  war  more.  The  Japanese  people  want^ 
protection  against  conununlsm,  and  if  saelH 
security  requires  rearmament  they  will  do' 
their  part  But  It  is  made  clear  by  the  state- 
ments of  their  leaders  and  their  press  that 
they  do  not  want  to  destroy  their  antiwar. 


eaMMtutlonal  proTlslons,  and  If  they  are 
participate  to  rearmtog.  It  must  be  un< 
actual  and  realistic  United  Nations  contrila 
and  direction  and  not  Just  as  a  partiMr  with 
America  In  militarism. 

On  the  surface  the  American  peace  treaty 
with  Japan  presents  itself  as  Just  a  dodu- 
ment  of  cooperative  security,  except  that;  it 
aktmkaft  the  UN  and  clearly  Indicates  Am 
luaanltnn  of  American  armed  power  to  |ba 
paramount  and  to  commandeer  a  rearmed 
^pan.  The  Japanese  people  and  many  otber 
Asians  fear  that  the  military  exuemism 
which  has  characterlBed  our  action  to  Aaia 
wlU  lead  to  war  rather  than  to  peace.        | 

And    can    you    blame    the    Japanese — liid 
others — for    having   these    fears    when   tlkey 
have  wltneased  how  the  American  military 
saved  Korea  from  commtmlsm?    All  Ko^ea 
la  totally  destroyed — Industrially,  econo^i- 
eally — to  terms  of  property  and  homes:  foi 
of  their  small  population  between  two  and 
three  million  civilians  have  been  killed,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  millions  who  have  suf- 
fered torturtog  Injuries,  hunger,  lllneas  " 
ezposiu'e.  etc. — all  that  aside  from  the 
tary    casualties.     The    Koreans    feared 
hated  communlam,  but  about  the  only 
who  will  bear  a  favorable   testimony  as   to 
the  way  we  have  "saved"  Korea  are  the  Ko- 
reans whose  professional  careers  in  relif^on 
and  education  have  been  fostered  by  Araier- 
Ican  mission  funds  and  whose  loyaltlesl  to 
American  support  and  good  will  are  to  be  ex- 
pected.    But  when  you  read  and  hear  state- 
ments by  such  KOTeans,  worthy  and  tint 
they  may  be  as  Christian  leaders,  their  of 
ions  must  be  recognlaad  as  a  far  cry  from 
sentlmenU  betog  expreased  by  the  other 
percent  of  the  Koreans  who  have  never  kad 
the  good  fortune  to  benefit  by  mlsaloniary 
expenditure  and  investments.  i 

What  has  happened  to  Korea  should  at 
least  teach  the  world  that  some  other  way 
muit  be  found  to  stop  communism.  Modem 
mUltary  realism  is  like  trytog  to  pretfent 
cancer  by  blowtog  a  man'i  brains  out. 


Mr.  Boyie  and  Mr.  Gabrielsoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cir 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DKLAWAU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATTES 
Tuesday,  October  16.  1951       j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "One  Out;  One  To  Go,"  appCar- 
Inc  in  the  October  15  issue  of  the  J^ur- 
nal-Every  Evening,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsgou). 
as  follows: 

Okx  Orrr  Owx  To  Oo 

Stoce  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  he 
feels  we  shall  have  to  believe  Willlait  M. 
Boyle,  Jr .  when  he  tells  President  Truman 
that  "HI  health '  u  the  cause  of  his  reslkna- 
tlon  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  But  it  may  well  be  the  fact  that 
the  operation  which  Mr  Boyle  had  *  last 
year — and  upon  uhlch  he  lays  stress — i4  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  present  State  of  his 
physical  being.  The  siosplclons  raised  b^  his 
public  conduct  and  the  accusations  vthieh 
have  been  laid  against  him  may  well  have 
made  him  jtist  a  bit  tired.  They  would  do 
that  to  most  men. 

Anyway,  itr.  Boyle  wUl  soon  be  out  and  It's 
a  good  thing.  The  chatman  at  a  potkleal 
party  in  power  has  no  Xmtoiem  XMtiif  fe% 
influence  to  obtain  Government  loan!  for 
private  concerns  or  rervtog  as  counsel  foe 
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firms  which  want  aomething  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  may  have  been  nothing 
Illegal  to  th«  proceeding  but  it  was  repre- 
hensible conduct  Dsrertheless  and  slKnild 
never  have  been  tolerated  by  the  President. 
Tbe  case  of  Guy  O.  Oabrlelson,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  la 
not  ou  ail  fours  with  that  of  Mr.  Boyle,  but 
it  Is  stlU  a  question  whether  he.  too.  has 
not  outlived  his  usefulness  to  -the  party. 
He  has  admitted  that  he  sought  the  exten- 
titm  of  a  loan  to  a  company  be  heads.  That's 
iMing  politics  to  further  personal  toterests 
and  as  such  cannot  be  defended  In  the  eaae 
of  a  man  to  high  position.  As  long,  moreover, 
as  he  keeps  his  present  place,  as  he  says  he 
Intends  to  do.  Republicans  wlU  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  convtoclng  the  average  voter  that 
tbctr  standards  of  eUiica  are  any  hlgiier  than 
tlaaae  of  the  Democrats. 


With  Admiral  Fechteler  in  Commaiid, 
Nary  Is  ia  Good  Hands 


directed  and  had  left  for  a  bunting  trip  Just 
24  hoora  before  the  ship  waa  to  be  com- 
missioned. 

Fechteler'B  staff  was  frantic,  but  Fech- 
teler  (as  he  usually  Is  to  tight  moments) 
was  placid  as  a  tropic  bay.  "They'U  get 
there,"  was  all  he  would  say. 

THX  N AVT  VSIS  A  MTTJt 

They  did — and  weeks  afterward  his  Jun- 
ior oAcers  learned  XiMt  Pechteier  had  tele- 
phoned the  smartest  gtilde  in  the  mountain 
region,  and  sent  him  out  by  muleback  to 
bring  In  the  absentees.  "You  can  wto  a  lot 
of  war  with  a  mule."  he  aaid. 

That's  Fcchteler:  smart,  sometimes  witty, 
sure  thinking  In  an  emergency.  The  fleet  s 
to  good  hands. 


The  Democratic  Party  Is  the  Prosperity 
Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  an  article  appearing  in  the  Oc- 
tober 14.  1951,  issue  of  Parade  entitled 
"Fechteler  Is  Tops": 

Washiwcton  — Why  will  85- year-old  Bill 
Fechteler  do  a  bang-up  Job  as  our  new  Chief 
Of  Naval  Operations? 

Newsmen  here  have  been  asking  that  ques- 
tion since  Admiral  Fechteler  (pronounced 
"FEK-tel-er")  toe*  over  the  late  Admiral 
Forrest  Sherman's  ofllce  on  the  Pentagon's 
fourth  floor  here. 

Lately,  they've  got  answers  from  old  Navy 
hands  who've  known  Fechteler  stoce  his 
plebe  year  at  Annapolis.     Here's  what  they 

sav: 

1.  He's  smart.     For  example: 

Twenty  years  ago  the  then  Lleute^^t 
Commander  Fechteler  was  No.  2  gunnery 
oOcer  on  the  t)attleshlp  West  Virpinto.  One 
disastrous  day  diiring  ftrtog  practice  a  shot 
from  a  5-toch  gvax  hit  a  12- inch  g\m  turret 
a  few  yards  away. 

KO  GLOOM  poa  huc 

That's  enough  to  end  any  bloaaomtog 
naval  career,  and  gloom  waa  a  fathom  deep 
to  the  wardroom.  But  Pechteier  had  an 
Idea.  "Look."  he  told  his  brother  officers. 
"It's  not  our  fault.  The  ship  U  built  wrong. 
Instead  of  blaming  u«.  they  ou^ht  to  change 
the  design  of  all  our  battleships."  ^- 

It  was  a  great  and  novel  idea.  It  worked, 
too,  because  young  Fechteler's  snggestloins 
got  top-level  Navy  Department  approval. 
The  ship  and  her  offlcers  won  an  orchid  to- 
Btead  of  a  raspberry. 

2.  He  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

They  tell  this  one  In  the  Pacific  Fleet: 
Fechteler,  In  1942  captato  of  tbe  aptck-aiKl- 
span  new  battleship  Indiana,  was  sttamtnf 
towaid  Japwn  with  a  support  force  compris- 
ing some  old  battlewagons. 

Skipper  of  cme  of  them  signaled:  "You're 
lB%fc^»tp  too  much  smoke." 

FMhteler  signaled  right  back:  "Cant  help 
it.  Have  to  bum  garbage  to  hold  speed 
down  to  yours." 

3.  He's   no   worrier. 

Late  in  the  last  war  Fechteler  was  reepon- 
Blble  for  seeing  that  new  abtfm  had  all  their 


But  word  came  that  three  commanders. 
aaalKned  to  a  new  crxiiser  had  been  wrongly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MassacauasTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVB 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1951 
Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lezxe 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  an  able,  courageous, 
and  forthright  address  delivered  by 
Michael  J.  Galvin,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  before  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club  in 
Washington  on  October  11.  1951: 
Thk  DaicocaATic  Pastt  Is  tht  Paospaxrr 
PaaTT 

What  are  the  real  reasons  behtod  the 
ever-growing  strength  of  the  Democratic 
Party?  In  s^archtog  for  the  answer  to  the 
question  I  have  raised,  I  tried  to  avoid  com- 
paring the  current  situation  with  the  last 
year  of  the  Republican  admtolstration,  that 
is.  with  1932.  In  order  that  no  one  accuse 
me  at  making  an  unfair  comparlsan  of  a 
prosperous  year  with  a  depreaakm  year,  I 
shall  make  most  of  my  comparisons  vrlth 
1929 — the  peak  year  of  prosperity  under  Re- 
publican adnalnlstratlon. 

In  reviewtog  the  record  for  the  past  20 
years.  I  am  impreaaed  with  the  conttoued 
growth    and    present    strength    of    otir    na- 
tional economy.     The  national  output  In  the 
United  Slates  Increased  from  tl04.0(».(X)0.- 
(»0  In  1929  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
billions  to  1950.     Even  after  adjustment  Is 
made  for  the  higher  price  level  in  1950,  the 
output  to  terms  of  actual  physical  qtiantl- 
tles.  the  goods  you  and  I  consume.  Increased 
by  80  percent  frcnn  1929  to  1950.     Each  Dem- 
ocratic administration  from  1933  on  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  increase  in  the 
economic  well-being  at  the  Nation.     The  to- 
t3>ease    has    not    been    sudden.     Except    for 
minor   upa   and   downs,   you   can   notice   a 
gradual  and  contintioxis  Increase  in  our  na- 
tional output  begtoning  with  the  first  year 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  right  down 
to  the  piesent  moment.     And  as  ycu  and  I 
well  know,  we  shall  not  rest  on  ouz  laurels — 
our  cotmtry  can  kx>k  forward  to  a  conttoued 
tocrease  in  our  well-being. 

The  Democratic  administration  Is  con- 
cerned not  only  with  an  over-all  tocrease 
in  output  but  with  making  certain  that  a 
large  majority  of  our  citizens  share  to  this 
tnereaaed  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Tbe  largest  segment  of  our  population  are 
those  who  work  for  salaries  and  wages.  If 
we  look  at  the  record  and  see  wliat  happened 
to  this  iDMMrtant  segment  at  oar  citlaenry. 
we  shall  see  that  tbey  have  fared  eztremelj. 
well  in  this  tocreased  output  of  the  Natlna. 
In   1929.   the  employees  oC   this  Natitm  re- 


shout  $51,000,000,000  to  the  form  of 

wages,  salaries,  and  other  compensation.  In 
1950.  this  flgiire  tripled  to  $153.000.000  000. 
Another  way  of  toterpre'ing  the  same  phe- 
zKMMoan  is  to  obeerve  that  a  full-time  em- 
ployee earned  tflgbUy  over  $3,000  per  year 
to  1950  as  compared  with  only  $1,400  m  1929. 
Ev<!n  alter  allowing  for  higher  pnces.  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  full-time  employee 
was  S2  percent  larger  to  195C  than  In  1929. 
This  means  that  on  the  average  each  em- 
ployee could  purchase  6C'  percent  more  goods 
and  eenlces  than  he  could  have  in  the  peak 
prosperity  year  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration. Is  there  any  question  in  our  minds 
that  the  persons  who  receive  their  income 
In  the  forms  at  salaries  and  wages  have  bene- 
fited tremendoodf  by  the  past  20  years  of 
Democratie  adalBilstrstlou? 

Most  of  you  may  not  be  surpn.sed  by  this 
fact  stoce  the  Democratic  Party  has  always 
t>een  considered  the  friend  of  the  wage  earn- 
er. Let  us  now  turn  to  the  farniers  and 
see  how  they  have  fared  dunng  the  past 
two  deeadfcs  of  Democratic  leadership  One 
of  the  easiest  ways  to  determtoe  the  farm- 
er's status  is  by  the  value  of  his  output. 
The  total  value  of  farm  output  in  192:5 
amctmted  to  about  $14,000,000,000.  In  1950. 
this  value  totaled  more  than  $33,000,000,000. 
/^e«in  after  one  makes  allowances  for  the 
changes  to  price  levels,  the  value  of  farm 
output  increased  by  almost  50  ^rcent.  The 
actual  output  per  farmer  is  even  greater 
than  that  todicated  by  this  figure  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  smaller  number  or  persor^ 
were  engaged  to  farm  pursuits  to  1950  than 
to  1929. 

I  am  sure  that  this  fact  alone  shotild  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  why  farmers  who 
previously  have  been  considered  the  back- 
bone of  the  RepubUcan  Party  are  turn  tog  to 
ever  increasing  niunbers  to  the  Democratic 
Party. 

We  have  now  covered  the  two  largest  seg- 
ments of  our  population,  the  farm  and  labor 
groups,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  benefited 
by  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. Let  us  now  turn  to  another  very  im- 
portant segment  of  otnr  population,  namely, 
tne  liuilniMi  groups.  I  use  the  term  "impor- 
tant" ncjt  to  the  sense  of  numerical  strength 
out  rather  "important"  from  an  economic 

PreiMent  Truman  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us 
to  the  Democratic  administration  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  preseratioB  of  free  enterprise. 
Our  free-enterprise  system  can  flourish  only 
if  the  bustoeas  groups  prosper.  Many  far- 
sighted  businessmen  have  looked  at  the  rec- 
ord, as  we  are  doing  today,  and  they  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  Democratic  admtolstration  has 
been  good  for  them.  But  some  bu&inessmen 
have  conttoued  to  oppose  the  policies  of  the 
Denwcratic  administration.  To  them  I  say, 
let  us  examtoe  the  record. 

Corporate  profits  amounted  to  slightly  leas 
than  $10,000,000,000  to  1929.     In  1860  such 
pfofits      quadrupleU— over      $41,000,000,000. 
Ah.  but  some  say  that  this  tocrease  is  more 
apparent   th^^n    real.     All   of    the    increased 
profits  are  going  into  tas  js.    This  is  far  from 
the  truth.     In   1929.  c.xporate  profiu  after 
taxes  amounted  to  slighUy  over  $3.C-O0.C00.- 
000;  to  1950  this  figure  amounted  to  twentj<' 
three  blUlon.    Thus,  corporate  profits  in  I9o0, 
after  payment  of  taxes,  were  three  times  as 
large  as  to  1929.     I  am  sure  that  our  Veen  and 
fir  siclrttrt  boalBessmen  are  not  being  fooled 
by   tl»e   cry   of    higher    taxep.     Although    I 
promised  not  to  make  any  comp>ari5ons  with 
1932,  I  am  compeUed  to  remind  some  or  cur 
bustneas  friends  thst  corporate  pro&ts,  even 
with  the  low  tajf  rate,  were  nonexustent  in 
1932.    Otir  ccrporaticns  actually  showed  a 
loss  of  $3,000,000,000  to  that  year. 

The  story  for  small  business  is  also  spec- 
tacular. This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
profit  story  for  unincorporated  businesses 
^  and  enterprises.  If  we  examine  the  data  for 
unincorporated  enterprises,  we  find  that  their 
tocome  tocreased  from  eight  billions  m  1929 
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to  tweoty-fctir  bUllona  In  1950.  I  am  sTir« 
tiMt  any  baMMMBMB  wbo  is  controoutl  viUi 
Umm  tmtiB  wtnM  ooom  to  th«  same  conclu- 
ilaiw  that  I  bav*.  Tb*  Democratic  Party  not 
only  U  pra&^mng  our  frca  cnterpriM  srs* 
tern  but  alao  U  strvn^tbcnlng  It  graatly. 

Thraugbout  the  history  of  the  United 
a(«lM,  tlMTC  have  b««n  repeated  ttatementa 
■mtfa  by  oxir  political  leaders  that  the 
■trtBgtb  of  our  country  and  our  economic 
tyitem  depend*  to  a  T«Ty  larfa  dagra*  upon 
the  «trength  of  oxir  «mBll  builtiMi  eooeems. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  therp  has  been  a 
•ubcUattal  Increase  in  the  number  of  btial- 
uam  flrma  tn  operation  In  the  part  30  years. 
Xn  I9a»  there  were  about  3.000.000  business 
nnOM  m  operation.  In  1950.  there  were  about 
^jUaOJMO.  Most  of  this  increase  of  a  mlUloa 
flnac  wm  fr»»»«»«g  the  smaller  companies. 

Thus,  by  any  sensible  criteria  we  can  come 
to  only  one  conciuslori — our  business  com- 
munity has  prospered,  and  prospered  well 
during  the  past  20  years  Loc-itlng  at  ths 
record,  we  come  to  thi-  inescapable  conclu- 
■ton  that  Democratic  administration  Is  gotxl 
for  the  labor  jtroups.  the  farm  groups,  big 
business  and  smaii  business. 

I  do  not  have  to  elaborate  on  what  the 
Democratic  Party  has  done  for  the  aged  ar.d 
retired  people  It  was  the  Democratic  Par:y 
which  spearhesded  the  legislation  prrvidlng 
old-age  insurance  for  the  retired  worker  and 
surrlvors"  insurance  for  his  family  Again.  I 
need  not  r^m.nd  you  about  the  program  cf 
une.Tiployment  In.wranee  for  our  workers. 
IT  was  the  Democratic  leadership  which  spon- 
sored this  legislation  and  has  put  It  Into 
effect. 

i  I  have  been  giving  70U  numerous  facts 
which  indicate  the  well-being  of  the  varlouii 
aegmenls  of  our  population.  One  orer-Hll 
single  factor  which  Is  a  real  reflection  of  the 
well-being  of  our  country  U  the  number  of 
families  living  in  their  own  homes.  In  19110. 
the  number  of  such  families  amounted  to 
about  14.000000.  Today  there  are  about 
24.000  000  Today.  55  out  of  every  100  fam- 
ilies are  living  In  their  own  homes. 
■  I  should  like  to  ceme  back  to  the  question 
which  I  originally  raised.  What  are  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  inherent  upT»ard  trend  In 
the  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party?  After 
examlnlne  the  record,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Democratic  Party  stands  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  largest  number  of  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  appears  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  been  good  for  everyone  ex- 
cept the  RepubUcan  Party. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  outstanding  problems 
of  the  day.  The  most  Important  problem  of 
the  day  is  the  one  of  International  security. 
The  Demtjcratic  Party  has  taken  the  lead  in 
combating  communism  It  was  the  Truman 
doctrine  that  stopped  communistic  aggres- 
sion in  Greece  and  possible  aggression  In 
Turkey.  It  was  the  Marshall  plan  that 
•toppMl  the  rise  of  communism  In  Italy  and 
France  as  well  as  In  other  Western  Etiropean 
countries  It  was  the  Berlin  alrlitt  which 
stopped  further  aggression  in  Germany.  It 
was  the  decisive  action  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration backing  up  the  United  Nations 
that  stopped  the  Conimun.*t  conquest  of 
Kor^a.  Through  these  various  acts,  ths  ad- 
mlnUtratu~.n  has  been  successful  m  keeping 
the  CommunLnts  from  achieving  success  in 
their  aggreaslve  moves.  Thta  Is  not  talk — 
this  is  action. 

The  second  most  Important  problem  of  the 
day  Is  that  of  mlluilon  In  combating  in- 
flation, it  is  the  present  adrntntstrntlon  that 
has  brought  forth  ctmcrete  plans  for  sla- 
blUzlng  prices  and  therefore  protecting  all 
of  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  every  one  of  you  and 
all  other  per8<ins  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact,  to  examine  the  record.  Let  each 
one  draw  his  pwn  conclusion  as  to  whether 
RepubUcan  or  Democratic  adinmlstratlon  Is 


best  for  his  or  her  welfare  and  the  wetftr* 
of  the  eotintry.  Tou  and  I  know  the  an- 
swers. I  am  sure  the  otbsn  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 


MaJone  Bill  To  Abolish  Bareaa  of  lodian 
Affairs  aad  Repeal  the  Wheeler-Howard 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NXBKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Appenduc  of  the  Ricow)  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  relating  to 
Senate  bill  2167,  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1951.  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Malon*]  providing  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Wheeler-Howard  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


St.itement  bt  Senatoi  Btrrua,  or 

RcGAKDTKG  Senate  Bnx  2167,  Intsuuucid  ow 

SlPTTMSEm  32,   1951.  BT  THE  JUIflOB  SBfATOa 

FaoM  NrvADA  |Ma.  MALoirt].  PmovmiKO  roM 

THE  .^BOIaSHMENT  OF  TKI  BtjaXAU  OF  IlfSt^lT 

Atfauis  and  thx  Repeal  of  th«  3o-Caixb> 
Wheeleh-Howard  Act 

Senator  Malonx's  statement  In  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  said  blU  Is  an  able 
and  forthright  appraisal  of  the  oter-all  ques- 
tion of  the  present  policy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs,  which  I  hope  will  be 
studied  by.  not  only  Members  of  Congress. 
but  also  by  the  public  in  general.  I  support 
Senator  Maiashx  fully  m  his  efforts  to  help 
the  Indians  to  help  themselves. 

When  Corigress  enacted  the  so-called  Allot- 
ment Act  of  1887.  and  subsequent  acts  to 
Implement  this  program,  it  anticipated  the 
gradual  and  complete  liquidation  of  all  the 
Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  period  from  1934  to  tlM  present, 
during  the  John  Collier,  New  Deal,  and  Fall 
Deal  policies,  has  seen  the  complete  revereai 
of  Uke  expressed  will  of  Congreea  and  the 
American  people  through  the  retention  ot 
lands  held  in  trust  stattis  and  the  adding  to 
tribally  owned  lands,  by  acquisition  of  In- 
dian allotted  lands  and  privately  owned 
lands. 

For  the  pa«t  several  years  X  have  advo- 
cated the  emancipation  of  tlM  Indians  by 
giving  them  the  same  rights  and  prlrUefee 
as  other  citizens,  and  I  have  sponaored  legis- 
lation which  would  at  least  acoompUsh  sucb 
purpose  by  piecemeal;  such  a^^ 

1.  Conferring  State  criminsJ  and  oItQ 
jurisdiction  over  Indiana. 

2.  Transfer  all  Indian  education  and 
health  to  the  States. 

3.  Medical  services  available  to  non- 
Indian.s  In  Indian  hofltels 

4.  Transfer  ot  •apenrlsiOB  of  Indian  Irri- 
gation projecu  to  the  Bureau  of  Beciama- 
tlon. 

6.  Ellmlnaie  Indian  Bureau  agricultural 
extension,  since  Indian  dtlsena  have  tbe 
same  rights  and  access  to  such  State  and 
Federal  services  as  other  citlaeaa. 

e  Require  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
and  hu  Indian  Bureau  to  diapoee  o<  the  frac- 
tlonateu  Indian  neushlp  lands. 


'  7.  Dtotrlbtit*  the  approximate  1100,000.000 
^dlan  moneys  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
$tatee  drawing  8  percent,  4  percent,  and  * 
fercent  per  annum,  costing  the  tazpeyera 
approximately  •4,000.000  annually  ThW 
iMoey  should  be  distributed  to  tbe  Indlj 
tldual  Indians  In  same  manner  aa  fund* 
Owned  m  common  by  other  dtlaens  I 

8  Providing  for  a  decree  of   competency 
Of  Indian*  In  certain  caees. 

9  Repeal  the  Wbeeler-Howard  Act  whleli 
Includes  the  repeal  of  the  authority  of  tb» 

rtary  of  the  Interior  to  create  new  In- 
„  lewf rations,  add  to  existing  Indian  re»- 
stlons.  and  to  set  up  Indian  tribal  coun* 
^_  which  have  power  or  authority  only  wltfc 
the  sanction  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
'   10.  To  cancel  and  rescind  cer^^^^^ 
♦f  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ^_ 
tnder  the  authority  of  the  Whail»" 
Act   Indian  reservations  In  Alaska. 

If  such  proposed  legislation  were  to  be  en- 
acted It  would  leave  little  or  nothing  for  tlMi 
Indian  Bureau  to  aOBtateter  in  ref,-ard  t<i 
the  affairs  of  the  Xndlaiia.  If  only  one  a 
such  bills  would  to*  eiBaeted  It  would  »t  leasu 
flimlnlah  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Inf 
dlan  Bureau  over  the  Indians. 

The  enactment  of  one  or  all  of  surh  bUit 
wotild  be  an  approach  *x>  the  release  of  th# 
Indians  from  govwrmaental  supervtol  m  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  The  present  Commisslone^ 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Dillon  Myer,  apparf 
enUy  la  opposed  to  such  a  poUcy  of  rmand*- 
patlng  the  Indians.  He  Is  constantly  appear*- 
Jng  belore  committees  of  Congress  urging 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  rehablliUtioa 
long-range  programs,  which  long-rarge  pn>- 
grams.  In  my  Judgment,  amount  to  tbe  con^ 
tlnuance  of  the  Indian  Bureau  lor  lUl  tlma 

to  come.  

Such  long-range  programs  are  In  reality 
to  enslave  a  minority  group  to  a  bvreau  df 
the  Federal  Government,  which  to  the  Inc 
dlan  Bureau.  Such  programs  are  i.lso  b€*- 
Ing  advocated  by  the  John  Colli* ts,  thte 
James  E.  CxnTys,  the  Rtrth  Bronscns,  the 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  Civil  Ilbertlas 
Union,  and  the  like,  which  organizations  and 
persons  are  advocating  and  approvlns  of  tbe 
withdrawal  of  public  domsln  for  Intllan  use 
tmder  Indian  Btireau  control  and  the  ao- 
qulaltlon  of  lands,  Indian  and  private,  fdr 
the  creation  of  additional  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  additions  to  Indian  reserva-  lona,  y 
alter  boundaries  of  existing  Indian  ieau?4- 
tlona,  and  the  elimination  of  Individual  Id- 
dian  allotments  and  put  all  lands  in  cotd- 
mtmal  or  tribal  ownership.  ! 

With  reference  to  tbe  withdrawal  of  ptiV 
11c  domain  for  the  alleged  purpos*  of  In- 
dlan  use.  In  a  discussion  on  the  flocr  of  the 
Senate,  on  July  30.  1»4«,  concerning  a  bCl 
(S.  aa»4.  79th  CX>ng.)  providing  (or  tae 
amending  the  act  of  June  25.  1910.  as  amend>- 
ed  (M  Stat.  M7 1 .  eo  aa  to  terminate  st  ch  oui- 
standiBg  withdrawals  from  scttlemtnt.  ea- 
try.  location,  or  saie  of  public  lands,  unlaw 
sucb  withdrawals  be  autbcwlxed  by  t  m  Coa- 
greas,  and  in  a  colloquy  t)etween  ths  scnlbr 
Senator  from  Mevada  (Mr.  McCamum]  aad 
tbe  then  junior  »>oator  tram  VXth,  Itt.  Mur- 
dock.  tli*  foUowiag  took  place: 

"Mr.  McCaaaaw.  *  *  *  To  all  intents 
ancL  purposes,  these  withdrawals  ccnstittne 
Indian  reservations  or  additions  to  reaer*^- 
tioas,  and  they  all  still  stand  in  full  foitce 
and  effect.  Moim  baa  ever  been  revoked. 
They  remain  aa  fsterlng  soree  of  ocnUov«i- 
•y  to  plague  the  oommunltlea  and  tlie  Bta^ 
in  which  they  are  located.  1 

"Mr.  MtnaocK.  Mr.  PraaMaat.  wiQ  tbe 
Senator  yield?  | 

"Mr.  McCAaaaw.  I  yield.  j 

"Mr.  MoaoocK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tluU  af^r 
a  withdrawal  has  been  made,  eapecially  liA 
connection  with  the  Bureau  of  In  lias  Af- 
fairs, the  withdrawal  is  used  as  a  dub  ofer 
the  haada  of  Saaatgn  aad  Bapvaanatatltea 
in  order  to  force  lagidatku  ttoocgh  Coo- 
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gress  which  otherwise.  In  my  opinion,  might 
not  be  considered  at  all?  That  has  been 
my  experience  In  both  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.  The  very  withdrawal  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  referred  ' 
made  when  I  first  became  a  Member  at  the 
House  in  either  1932  or  1934  It  U  stiU  In 
full  effect.  Under  that  withdrawal  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  took  over  jurisdiction 
of.  as  I  recall,  approximately  a  million  acres 
of  laiui.  and  since  then  has  constantly  used 
that  clrctunatance  in  an  attempt  to  force 
throiigh  the  Congress  leglslatian  which 
should  never  be  enacted  and  will  not  be  en- 
acted. 

"Mr.  McCaaaaw.  Mr.  President,  no  state- 
ment <;ould  be  more  accurate  than  that 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  has  made." 

The  Indian  Bureau  and  the  so-called  In- 
dian welfare  organizations  advocate  rights 
without  obligation  for  the  Indians,  and  are 
advocating  discrimination,  not  rights. 

STATE   LAWS   SHOUUJ  IB  a»»UCABLI  TO   IMWAWS 

I   sponsored    leglslatlm    conferring    jurts- 
dlctlon  on  the  State  of  New  York  with  re- 
.  spect  to  offenses  couamltted  on  Indian  reser- 
vations within  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
legislation  was  enacted  and  approved  by  the 
President  on  July  2.  194S.     This  law  confers 
complete  jurisdiction   on  the  State  of  New 
York  over  crimes  committed  on  Indian  reser- 
Tstlons  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  law 
has  now  been  in  op>eratlon  for  more  than  3 
years.     I  am  advised  that  this  law  u  being 
administered  by  the  State  of  New  York  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  the 
State   of   New   York   and   all   concerned,   yet 
the    Indian    Bureau    advocates    legislation 
which    would    retain    In    the    United    r;tat*s 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  defined  by  the  laws 
of  tbe  United  States  committed  by  or  against 
Indians  within  Indian  reservations  or  Indtai^ 
country.     I  submit  that  such  a  law  would  be 
discriminatory  against  the  Indiana  and  does 
not  make  them  amenable  to  the  same  laws 
as  other  cittoens.     Why  does  not  the  IndUn 
Bureau   advocate  and  recommend   the  New 
York  law  as  a  yUin  tor  other  States? 

I—— "*•  f  UHBa 

During  this  session  of  the  nghty-aecond 
Congress.  I  sponsored  a  S?nate  resolution 
(8.  Res.  147)  directing  the  General  Account- 
ing CXDce  to  make  a  study  and  Investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  the  funds 
and  securities  of  the  several  Indian  trlbea. 
including  those  of  tribal  organlaatlona. 
whether  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  in  private  taanks.  or  elsewhere,  and 
the  rates  o*  Interest  which  are  being  psOd 
on  such  funds,  and  such  other  information 
with  respect  to  such  funds.  This  resoluUon 
was  on  July  23.  1951,  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
and  I  am  advised  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  already  started  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation In  ptnauance  to  said  resolution. 
I  have  complete  confidence  In  Mr.  Warren, 
the  present  Comptroller  General,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  results  of  such  a  study  and 
Investigation  will  be  of  much  assistance  to 
the  Congress  in  the  consideration  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  Indiana. 

WHAT  IB   AM   DfOIAM? 

The  junlcff  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dnx- 
stjf,  on  July  11.  1961.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  states: 

"Some  years  ago  I  had  this  rather  en- 
trancing experience:  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Indian  Bureau.  I  simply  said  to  John  Col- 
lier, who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
that  activity:  "What  Is  an  Indian?'  I  got 
bMk  four  pages  of  single-spaced  typewrlt- 
tng  and  when  I  got  through  I  could  not  find 
out  what  an  Indian  was." 

"I  addreoeed  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  I  got  back  5  pages.  To  this  good 
hotir,  I  do  not  quite  know  what  an  Indian 
la,  although  by  one  standard  probably  one- 
aixty-fourth  blood  entitles  one  to  be  on  the 
tribal  rcila.    By  that  standard   the   second 


Woodrow  Wllaon  would  have  been  en- 

upon  the  rolls  of  the  Indian  Bureau: 

U  numbers  mean  anything  for  the  pur- 

^ of  getting   anyttUng  out  <rf  Congress. 

that  is  a  very  felicttous  way  to  do  it." 

The  junior  Senator  from  nilnf.'ls  Is  mis- 
taken  when  he  presnunea  that  an  Indian  of 
at  least  one-slxty-fourth  blood  entitles  him 
to  be  on  the  tribal  rolls.  I  am  advised  that 
there  are  Indians  on  the  rolls  of  the  Five 
Clvtllxed  Tribes,  of  Oklahoma,  who  are  one- 
two-h\indred  aad  flfty-slxth  part  Indian  and 

Indeed  nimit>ers  at  Indians  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  Indtan  Bureau  in  getting  money 
from  the  Coogreaa.  «. 

In  juaOfleatlon  for  approprlatkMU  tbe  In- 
dian n  ■mill— Inn  rr  this  year,  paraded  427.000 
Indians  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees oi  Congress,  whose  actlvttita  he  claimed 
to  supervtoe  and  for  which  he  asked  the  Con- 
greea for  an  approprUtlon  of  »71. 425.000  for 
tbe  alleged  support  at  the  Indians.  Perhaps 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say.  "to  feed  his 
hungry  hoard  of  bureau  tax-eaters"  in  excess 
of  12.000  of  them. 

Under  any  rational  definition  of  an  In- 
dian, there  U  nowhere  near  ^he  population 
of  427.000  who  need  the  care  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Indian  Bureau,  only  a  small 
prjportlon  of  this  number  U  in  any  way 
dependent  upon  the  Bureau.  Among  the 
427.000  whom  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  says  he  has  to  supervise  are  Congre— - 
men.  aiata  snpraaaa  eoort  Jndgea.  Uwyera. 
doetaea.  Stata  kglilatora.  8t«ta  and  county 
officials,  and  hundreds  and  thovaaDda  at  the 
one-fourth,  one-eight,  one-utrteenth,  one- 
thirty-second.  one-«lxty-fotirth  degree  of  In- 
dian blood  and  leas 

An  Indian  who  is  as  much  as  one-fourth 
degree  of  Indian  blood  la  three-q-oarters  of 
some  other  race. 

It  la  becoming  Increasingly  dlfBcult  to 
distlngulah  an  Indian  from  the  other  dtix- 
aens  of  the  Nation,  in  fact  CongreM  made 
all  Indians  citizens  In  1924.  yet.  due  to 
powers  embodied  in  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  control  by  special  leg- 
islation and  regulation  the  Uvea  and  prop- 
erty at  these  citizens  who  are  arbitrarily 
daaaed  as  "Indiana."  The  power  delegated 
tn  the  Federal  Constitution  over  trade  and 
aCain  is  no  longer  needed  nor  just. 

As  long  ago  as  189©  in  the  case  of  Keith  v. 
United  States  et  al.  (58  Pac.  507).  the  child 
of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian  mother 
was  held  to  l»e  a  non-Indian.  Yet  today 
there  are  many  persona  of  Inflnitealmal  pro- 
portions of  Indian  blood,  even  one-two- 
huudred-flfty-alxths  and  leas  who  are  on  the 
rolls  of  certain  trlbee. 

All  enroUed.  recognised,  and  allotted  In- 
dians or  their  heirs,  regardlesa  d  tribe,  de- 
gree of  blood,  or  place  of  residence,  should  be 
given  ImmedUte  control  of  their  lands  and 
the  revenue  therefrom  now  In  tlie  hands  of 
the  Federal  GovwTiment.  The  allocation 
ta  their  respective  sharea  In  their  tribal 
funds  or  per  capita  payments  should  be 
made  and  they  should  now  he  given  their 
■hare  <rf  all  tribal  money  on  deposit  with 
tbe  Federal  Government,  which  is  now  tje- 
Ing  handled  and  used  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  its  puppet  tribal  councils,  which  coun- 
cils can  only  do  what  the  Indian  Bureau 
allows  them  to  do.  This  money  belongs  to 
the  Indians  and  shoxUd  be  paid  to  them. 
Advancement  and  sell-sufllclency  of  a  peo- 
ple comes  thrSugh  the  free  use  of  their  In- 
itiative— not  paternalism  or  btireaucratic  di- 
rection. Indians  are  not  an  exception  to 
this  well-established  rule. 

DTOIAK    BtjaiAtJ   MUST   CO 

The  Indians  should  be  released  from  Fed- 
eral aupervlaion  as  quickly  at  poMlble.  The 
Indian  Bureau  will  not  go  votoatariiy.  It 
has  been  nourlabad  and  warmed  too  long. 
It  will  have  to  be  kicked  out  by  the  Con- 
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Mr.  REAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  no 
thoughtful  American  can  deny  the  fact 
that  there  is  possibility  of  disaster  on  our 
national  horizon.  I  have  just  read  a 
statement  from  a  great  American  who 
has  confidence  in  tiie  judgment  of  the 
American  people  and  their  ability  to  take 
the  proper  action  when  they  realize  what 
a  crisis  we  are  in.  In  this,  he  makes  sug- 
gestions which  are  so  practical  that  none 
of  us  should  fail  to  heed  them.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Leverone, 
one  of  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  Chicag  j 
and  of  the  United  States: 

Dtsaarxs  on  tsz  HoaxzoN 
(By  Nathaniel  Leverone,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Automatic  Canteen  Co.  of  America) 
I  have  great  oonfld^Ke  In  America's  fu- 
ture, but  that  doea  not  prevent  me  from  be- 
ing deeply  concerned  over  the  present  so- 
ciaUstlc  trend 

Right  now  the  Nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  crisis — In  fact,  it  is  fsclng  an  internal 
danger  much  more  deatructive  than  any  A- 
bomb  attack  or  mvaslon  by  a  hostile  power. 
Tbe  danger  is  more  acute  because  the  average 
man  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  It  and 
hence  he  Is  doing  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

We  are  feverishly  working  to  prepare  our- 
selves to  meet  any  attempted  attacks  from 
without,  but  we  are  overlooking  almost  en- 
tlialy  the  danger  of  complete  Internal  col- 
Ispae,  which  will  be  bound  to  take  place  un- 
less we  prepare  to  meet  and  defeat  this  new 
enemy— Inflation . 

Inflation  ts  growing  by  leaps  and  boimda 
and  is  affecting  every  American  family.     It 
la  destroying  the   value   of    their   Insurance 
poUcleK,  of  their  savings  accotmu.  of  every- 
thing els*  they  have  strlved  for  to  protect 
them  and  thair  iHnllles  as  they  grow  older. 
Few  Incomee  baee  kept  pace  with  the  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living,  and  as  inflation 
continues  to  grow.  It  Is  only  a  question  of  a 
shcTt  time  before  it  begins  to  reach  the  same 
proportions  It  did  in  Germany  in  the  dis- 
actroitf  years    following   World    War    I.     At 
that  time  the  mark  lost  its  value  so  rapidly 
that  work««  were  paid  daily  at  noontime  In 
order  that  they  might  attempt  to  buy  needed 
food  and  clothing  before  prices  ttecame  pro- 
hibitive that  same  day.    In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  wages  were  Increased  almost  daily,  the 
Income   never   kept   up   with    the    increased 
jgitXB.     Fmally.  as  many  of  you  will  recaU. 
laborers  coUected  millions  of  marks  for  pay 
lor  a  abi^  day's  work  and   actually   used 
whedlbarrows  to  carry  the  necessary  marks — 
in  papa-  money — to  have  enough  to  pay  for 
ordinary  purchases.    There  were  not  enough 
printing  presses  in  Germany  to  print   new 
marks   fast  enough   to   keep   pace   with  the 
drop  in  purchasing  power.     The  result  was 
that  the  entire  economic  structure  of  Ger- 
many was  destroyed,   and   she  entered   the 
most  disastro  is  period  in  her  history. 

Keen  students  who  have  no  Interest  in 
either  political  party  are  agreed  that  we  are 
going  down  the  same  road  that  Germany 
did.  and  unless  something  Is  done  promptly. 
we  may  find  ourselves  In  that  same  tragie 
situation  that  Germany  did  following  tba 
other  world  war.    So  let  America  beware. 
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Bov«ir«r.  X  bav*  •oofldaacatn  Um  Judg- 
■MBt  of  the  AaMrteMB  paopte  and  m  their 
atoUltj  tt>  tak*  tiM  proper  acUon  wben  they 
mOm  «ki^  ft  crtdi  ««  are  In.  80  the 
important  question  ztow  la  bow  can  inflation 
be  ctoppadi.  You.  as  an  IntflTlttual.  cwa  do 
TOUT  skara  In  tbla  flfht.    Here  are  aome  sug- 


WMch  jour  porchasea  carefully,  weighing 
Um  VMflta  of  aaeh,  buying  only  what  ycu 
aaed.  and.  abor*  all.  avoid  "aemra  buying." 
Don't  be  staoipadcd  tnto  buying  aomethlng 
you  do  not  naad.  tft  too  hlgb  a  price,  because 
there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  it.  Isn't 
It  mach  bctta  to  do  without  aomethlng  un> 
aaeaaaary  now  than  to  hSTv  to  do  without 
nanaaltlea  later? 

Too  ahoold  writs  to  your  Ccmgreaamen. 
Tell  them  of  you.-  fears  about  inflation — let 
them  know  that  they  are  aecountahle  to  you 
for  their  actlona  In  Oon^eaa — that  you  do 
not  Intend  t^  be  represented  by  anyone  who 
Totes  against  the  Nation's  welfare  by  >oting 
tor  extravagance.  Bected  officials  pey  atten- 
tion to  the  people  whoee  rote  put  them  In 
I.  and  If  you  and  enough  other  good 
will  cry  out  against  governmental 
extravacanoe.  It  will  be  otnrected. 

Buy  Defenee  Bonds.  Svery  dollar  invested 
wisely  in  savings  is  a  dollar  enlisted  against 
Inflation.  Inflation,  in  its  most  slmpUfled 
form,  is  a  ease  of  too  many  dollars  In  circu- 
lation. If  you  help  keep  more  and  more 
money  circulating,  you  speed  the  pace  of  In- 
flauon.  Kvery  time  you  withdraw  some  cash 
for  aaTlnfi,  you  leeeen  the  flow  and  help 
fight  dteatar. 

I  urge  everyone  who  reads  this  to  Join  the 
ttght  against  Inflation.  Bemember,  no  mat- 
ter how  diflicuit  or  painful  the  cure,  the 
final  stagee  of  the  dtaeaae  itself  mean  the 
end  of  evo^'thisg  worth  while  for  which 
America  has  always  stood. 


Time  Rqbbibs  Out  for  Restoring  Freedom 
in  China  a>  Mao  Ts«-tung  Crushes  Ail 
Opposition 
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Of   WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  is  working  for  Mao  Tse- 
tung  because  he  uses  this  time  to  kill  oil 
his  opposition.  As  he  gradually  consoli- 
dates his  pc-sition.  the  chances  of  freeing 
China  become  ever  slimmer 

I  presen*^  herewith  the  seventh  and 
last  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Everett  S. 
Allen,  which  appeared  in  the  New  Bed- 
ford Standard-Times  on  July  2.  1951. 
Time  RtrNNrao  Orr  a-s  Chiang  Is  AwAmo  to 
OviJtTHSOw  Mao 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 
If  Mao  Tse-tung's  Chinese  Communist 
Oov0'nment  ever  alts  at  a  oonference  table 
with  the  Westtrn  Powers,  it  will  constitute 
onl;y  a  temporary  dl version,  designed  to  give 
hUn  more  time  to  buUd  up  his  mlJlury 
ctrengtb.  M&o  views  the  Uoiu-d  Statee  as 
ble  prinollMl  foreign  euemy.  America,  by 
Tlrtue  erf  contributing  the  major  portion  of 
UN  military  forces  in  Korea,  hail  caused  his 
alleged  government  acute  embarrassment 
and  possible  serious  trouble. 

The  ramifications  are  numerous  within 
China.  The  Communists'  civil  jffogram  has 
been  slowed  down  and  their  demands  in  men. 
money,  and  food  stepped  up  taeaTlly.    TheU- 


army,  once  heavily  volunteer,  now  la  largely 
eotMcrlpt.    All  this  has  come  at  a  time  wben 
Oommunlet  contrci  over  looeely  Joined  China  1 
gtlU  Is  far  fitn  crn^aHSmd. 

Result  has  been  an  obvious  building  up  of  i 
silent  resentment,  and  there  have  been  no-  ' 
ticeable.    widespread    signs    of    non-cooper- 
ation— paasive,  yet  formidable  In  the  light 
of  Chinali  enormous  population.    The  purge 
certainly    was   scheduled   anyway,    for   the 
Ccmmuntst  Party  in  China  planned  to  cut  iu 
estimated  5.000.000  membership  down  to  a 
total  of  3,000,000  or  fewer.     And  certainly 
political  dissidents  would  have  been  removed 
acconttxig  to  plan.    But  the  burden  of  Korea  > 
haa  forced  acceleraUon  of  this  purge,  to  keep  j 
the    grumbUng    public    aware    of    the    iron  J 
hand's  strength. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  in  time 
lice  with  the  Communists.  It  has  even  been 
estimated  that  if  Chiang  does  not  make  a  , 
major  mainland  strike  within  a  year  the 
corps  of  organizers  on  whom  he  should  be 
able  to  count  will  have  been  killed  off,  one  by 
one.  without  ever  having  had  a  chance  to 
flght. 

Neutralization  of  the  Nationalist  forces  on  1 
Formosa  by  the  United  States  Seventh 
Fleet,  in  accordance  with  President  Tru- 
man's policy,  prevents  any  move  against  the , 
Ti.^H»i«««t  Communists.  This  plays  into  the 
haiMto  of  Mao  s  government,  for  he  Is  thus 
given  time  to  stabilize  an  uneasy  regime  by 
eliminating  opposition  piece  by  piece. 

Although  it  is  true  the  Nationalists  still 
reserve  right  of  decleloa  and  could  attack  if 
they  chose,  such  a  move  would  be  suicidal. 
The  United  State*  is  their  only  hope  for 
supplies:  If  they  displease  us.  they  won't  get 
any.  This  happened  to  them  once,  and  the 
memory  is  still  fresh  and  painful. 

Manchuria  Is  a  good  example  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  time  gives  the  Communists;' 
that  Province  now  Is  Sovietteed  and  would; 
be  a  much  harder  nut  to  crack,  for  example, 
than  the  relatively  unorganized  areas  of 
southern  China.  Given  time  and  preesuredj 
by  the  methods  the  Communists  know  sq 
well,  the  most  rebellious  populace  can  b* 
brought  to  heel. 

Communist  control  now  is  strongest  la 
the  west  and  northwest  of  China:  It  is  not 
nearly  so  rigid  In  the  south.  It  is  tightest 
in  the  cities;  the  rural  areas,  with  their  tre- 
mendous distances  and  poor  transportation, 
are  much  more  diiOcult  to  systematize. 


Brrm  towaed  b«itaik 

Thinking  Chinese,  perhaps  10  percent  o< 
the  population,  are  bitter  against  Britain  fot! 
recognizing  Mao's  government;  they  feel  she 
was  motivated  by  pounds  and  i»ot  principles. 
If  the  United  States  or  the  United  Natlone 
Bits  down  at  a  conference  table  with  Mao  to 
discuss  peace  terms,  they  will  say,  "The  wesi 
has  betrayed  us  again.  They  are  still  de-< 
luded  l>y  Mao's  barbarians,  whom  they  con> 
stder  as  agrarian  reformers  instead  o£ 
stieing  them  as  they  are.  neophytes  of  the 
Rtissian  NKVD.  country  cousloe  of  the  Re<| 
army." 

They  feel  Mao  cannot  possibly  ca«ry  on  4 
long-range  war  in  Korea  on  the  presen« 
scale;  lack  of  resoiu-ces  will  force  him  to  the 
wall.  Further,  they  say  Mao  lost  some  of  hie 
Communist  support,  because  he  bowed  to 
Russian  will  In  the  matter  of  engaging  in  the 
Korean  war. 

As  for  Chiang  Kal-ehek.  h»  is  no  national 
idol.  Many  of  China's  thinking  people  Ae- 
Clare  he  certainly  Is  not  the  man  to  lead  ttMJ 
country  to  a  new  future,  poealbly  under  somfl 
form  of  modified  socialism.  They  look  for  4 
new  political  party  and  a  rew  leader:  as  yei 
neither  has  appeared  on  China's  horiaon.     | 

Critics  of  Chiang  say  he  is  an  advocate  0^ 
the  spoils  system  and  has  an  unfortiznAt^ 
knack  for  surrounding  himself  with  income 
petent  officials  whoee  primary  interest  Is  tQ 
squeeze  out  of  a  Job  all  possible  cumshan 
and  kick -backs,  for  their  own  enrichment. 
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But  Chiang  is  accepted  as  the  log 
to  lead  the  Communist  overthrc 
ahades  of  opinion.  Cven  his  a 
say.  "We  would  rally  around  a  ft 
boras  and  a  tall.  If  he  would  bring 
competent  force — with  a  reasonab 
of  victory,  against  the  Mao  govemr 

They   are   waiting  for  him  to  c 
confident  that  if  he  1»  reaaorably 
he  will  win  by  sheer  wel^t  of  ni 
a  drive  borne  uo  by  the  people's 
freedom  frtmi  terror. 

TtICZ    aUNHIMG    OUT 

They  feel  time  is  running  out.  and  Jut. 
They  foresee  the  time  when  the  Ccmmuslsts 
will  have  killed  every  adult  who  is  of  no 
use  to  them,  when  all-out  war  a;alnst  the 
Christian  ch'orch — temporarily  hell  in  aliey- 
ance — will  have  wiped  out  this  last  link  irlth 
the  peoples  of  th^  west. 

In  Europe,  the  Communists  foun  1  how  ( lasy 
It  was  to  control  an  entire  nation  vith  a  few 
key  persons  in  the  right  places.  It  Is  <Ten 
simpler  in  China,  because  of  th«  iiUteacy 
Acd  lack  of  national  organization. 

Even  though  communism  atttcks  tf^eir 
most  intimate  beliefs — the  sanctity  of  the 
family  and  the  dignity  of  the  Icdividuhl — 
China  only  stirs  in  ponderous  lethi  rgj. 
Some  day,  in  some  century,  the  mtj  we  fk* 
ot  this  passivity  would  wear  out  cc  mmun  ath, 
like  rain  beating  on  a  stone.  Bu .  therei  are 
better  ways  and  faster.  I 

Nationalists,  landing  to  establia:i  a  bridge- 
head in  south  China,  might  be  eipected  to 
find,  among  persons  of  military  sge,  a  i|atlo 
of  19  anti-Communists  to  every  Cor 
Almost  any  of  these  young  men.  if  they  i^oet 
fkght,  would  rather  fight  in  Chira  thaa  go 
to  Korea  which  currently  appeals  to  them 
Inevitable   and   illogical.  i 

Chinese  Intelligenuia  realize  the  Korean 
war — terrible  though  it  Is — Is  hold  mg  the  at- 
tention of  the  western  allies  on  the  Far  $est. 
Otherwise,  they  know  very  well  Mao  prob- 
ably would  have  been  permitttd  to  {run 
roughshod  over  China,  and  perhaps  wpuld 
even  have  been  given  aaaistance  by  the  West. 
Even  now,  they  half  expect  An  erica  will 
Join  in  an  appeasement  of  the  Chlaese  0om- 
munist  regime. 

And  If  fighting  stops  In  Korea,  they  ton- 
jecture,  will  not  the  eyes  of  the  West  ^urn 
toward  Europe,  with  which  a  closer  kinship  is 
felt?  If  so.  the  Mao  governmen:.  unoom- 
fortably  spotlighted  for  the  past  year,  jmay 
withdraw  into  comparative  obBCur:ty  to  jcon- 
tlnue  Its  Sovletlzlng  of  China.  And  the 
West's  natural  apathy  toward  Chlra  will  set- 
tle in  once  more. 

But  the  Chinese  still  have  a  warm  fe 
for  America  and  for  reasons  which  otir 
ernment  would  least  suspect.  Not 
of  UNRRA,  which  spent  lavishly  and 
tractors  to  areas  where  there  Is  r.o 
so  that  now  they  are  used  for  hen 
Not  because  of  Federal  propaganca  aget 
which  told  Chinese  how  they  cou  d  do  their 
farming  In  half  the  time  and  th-n  dl4  not 
tell  them  what  to  do  with  the  half  thejft  had 
eared.  And  not  because  of  the  Ame^can 
displays  of  books  and  captioned  ptotogrephs. 
created  at  great  expense,  which  tcured  lireas 
charactertaed  principally  by  illiteracy.  Nor 
even  because  of  the  ** Voice  of  America.'" 
which  can  not  begin  to  compete  with  the 
grass-roots,  tovm-to-town  broadcasu  and 
oratory  of  the  Sovletized  propaganda. 

The  Communists  are  clever  that  [way. 
They  have  gone  to  many  places  which  ^^e8t- 
erners  never  touched  and  are,  therefore^  the 
first  new  influence  to  make  itself  fe|t  In 
those  areas  in  generations.  1 

Btit  In  sections  iriMre  the  Americans  Dsve 
b«i»  watwlly  aloeit  the  coast  or  in  the 
lazfer  eoauanuiilUee.  the  Chinese  have  a  ^arm 
Xeeling  for  them.  They  do  not  undenftand 
diemocracy  as  such,  but  they  have  come  to 
eeeoclate  it  with  a  virile,  young  country 
called  the  United  States,  where  the  i|ving 
la  good  and  everyone  h....  «t  wonderful  of por- 
tunlty.  ^      " 
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Russians  scoff  at  AmerVains  because  they 
give  away  candy  bars  and  are  aenttmental 
about  their  families.  China  will  never  for- 
get the  uninhibited  OI  who  passed  out 
Chocolate  and  dgwttta*.  bounced  slant-eyed 
bsbies  on  his  knee  and  grinned  becauee  he 
could  not  speak  any  of  the  language.  The 
Cblaeee  will  long  remember  the  American 
mlrel""  schools,  hospttals  and  churches  and 
the  patient  work  of  Catholics  and  Proteetanta 
who  sought  to  bring  light  and  help. 

nUCS  BATB  BIG  IHTLtTZirCB 

And  the  influence  of  American  fiims  Is 
greater  than  most  persons  in  thU  country 
realtae-  Qjuuiiimletn  reco^niaed  the  worth  of 
this  medium  Immediately.  They  banned 
United  States  movies  and  distributed  thetf 
own  But  the  Chinese  still  remember  Clark 
Gable.  Hedy  Lamarr.  My  Blue  Heaven,  and 
the  skyscrapers.  Where  America  ' 
any  inroads  of  feeling  at  aU.  the  - 
Is  basically  friendly. 

What  we  do  next,  since  obvloasly  we  are 
in  a  position  to  chart  the  new  course  U  we 
choose,  will  determine  what  happens  to  that 

relationship.  ^        ^  

MeanwhUe,  Mao's  "agrarian  reform  goee 
on.  Every  Chhaeee  peasant  will  *»^R»'«» 
Bome  land— even  if  it  is  only  6  feet  of  land, 
under  which  he  can  lie  through  eternity. 
attempting  to  dream  away  the  bitternsrs 
of  tragic  disillusion. 


oae  kMks  la 

^^^ at  oeeunenoee  which  may 

powerfully  affect  American  iUe.  samstlensa  la 
obTloiM.  sometunes  In  subUe  ways  that  we 

of  today  can  bartiy  gtieea.  ^^    

One  can  quickly  run  down  a  vboic  eenee 

of  such  developments: 


VU«al  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscowsm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATTS 

Tuesday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr      WILEY.    Mr      President,     the 

American  people  are  fast  learning  ttiat 

this  is  a  visual  age  as  weU  as  an  atomic 

Never  before  In  mans  history  has  he 
had  more  occasion  to  use  his  eyesight 
in  viewing  flickering  images  from  which 
he  learns,  is  informed,  is  entertained,  is 

aroused.  , 

The  Members  of  Congress  themselves 

are  finding  that  BOtUn  lOJ^^^^"^ 
television  are  incrc—tinty  •flMttng  them 
in  the  legtslaUve  and  political  affairs  01 
this  Nation. 

At  this  time  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment reviewing  some  of  the  current  de- 
velopments in  these  fields  as  they  affect 
Congress  and  America  as  a  whole. 

The  particular  occasion  for  this  state- 
ment is  the  publication  this  month  in 
the  magazine  'Educational  Screen"  of  an 
article  which  I  personally  contributed 
on  the  subject  of  Congressmen's  use  of 
the  visual  medium  in  contacting  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
my  statement,  the  article,  and  various 
materials  along  this  line. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, article,  and  other  matters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

9TATX1CXMT  »T  SBMaTO*  WnXf 

McmoM  picTuaas  un  tmvisioh  d*  the 
AMBuca  or  TOMoaaow 

In  perhapa  no  single  other  area  at  activity 
tooay  is  thare  more  dynamic  develo^anent 
than  m  the  field  of  motion  picturee  and  tele- 


a»cawT 

(a)  Here  In  Ccmgress  a  consWeraWe  nmaa- 
ber  of  bills  have  been  Introduced  -"    "-" 
with  television  and  particularly  Ita 
tlonal  aspects. 

(b>  The  Pord  Foundation  has  set  up  a 
mliuon-dollar  televlaton  workshop  which  will 
provide  a  wide  range  of  edncatVwi^teatarea 
to  commercial  rtatlons— programs  wUdi  Ibe 
workshop  ta«pes  to  have  eventually  sposiacred 
•o  that  the  wcwkahop  and  the  stations  win 
thereby  cover  the  costs. 

(c)  The  POC  has  tentatively  decided  to  re- 
serve eotne  309  channels  for  schools  and  unl- 

Tersltlea. 

(d)  Over  In  Berlin.  Germany,  for  14  days 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  demonstration 
of  American  TV  spousuied  by  the  Radio  Corp. 
of  America,  the  Columbia  Broiiiaillng  8y»- 
tem.  and  the  Bconomlc  cooperatkHi  A*nin- 
tetration  for  100.000  Berliners/  It  la  ani- 
mated that  one-sixth  of  the  city's  wcstOTn 
population  have  -gotten  the  TV  bug"— have 
•aoi  and  been  entranced  by  Am-rican  fV. 
have  gotten  a  graphic  demonstration  of  what 
the  American  way  of  life  can  produce. 

<e)  Back  in  thU  country,  while  the  RCA- 
CBS  color  television  pot  boiia,  NaUon-wide 
black  ai.d  white  network  television  now  in- 
cludes aU  but  11  Of  the  covmtry's  65  cities 
served  by  television.  In  theee  network  com- 
munltlee  are  M  of  the  107  operating  teievl- 
aion  stations.  ,  ..    . 

The  11  TV  cities  having  a  total  of  13  sta- 
Uon*  which  are  not  part  of  the  network  are  in 
the  lar  South,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Pacific 

Northwest.  

«f)  Meanwhile,  whole  new  vistas  are  pos- 
sible in  the  development  of  subscription  tele- 
vision if  that  mediiun  is  ever  given  the  green 

ngbt. 

(g)  Consider,  too.  the  advances  being  made 
In  theater  television. 

( h)  Ponder  the  significance  of  the  proposed 
merger  between  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co   and  United  Paramount  Theatera. 

Mix  these  developments  together — con- 
sider their  domestic  and  foreign  implications, 
consider  their  compUcated  legal  aspects. 
theU-  effects  on  spcM^.  etc..  and  you  get  quite 

a  brew.  ^       ,.  „ 

I  mention  these  matters  together  because 

1  leel  that  it  is  important  that  we  in  the 

Congreea  take  the  time  to  look  at  this  total 

pattern. 

Mow.  let  OS  continue. 


Now.  let  me  pcdnt  out  that  no  man  In 
pubUc  life  can  Ignore  all  of  theee  basic  mo- 
tVp«i  pitcturc  and  TV  developments,  because 
obvloualy  they  affect  all  of  the  American 
people,  particularly  the  Nations  young  folks. 
Whole  culture  patterns  at  America  we  ben^ 
changed,  jurt  as  oiwe  the  Amwican  automo- 
bile so  dynamlcany  revolutionised  Amerlcaa 
life. 


issx  sLacnoM  can  Bates  oamum  shb  rv 
The  fwti  In  public  affaire  finds  that  he  too 
Is  bel^  tmimetcd  by  teteviakm  and  films. 
Almost  steiyom  aearly  recognises  tbMt  tb» 
lasa  Presidential  campaign  may  well  hlage  on 
the  opposing  candidates'  uss  ot  tetevlsloa 
and  motion  picttires. 

Ttie  Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Ceoimittees  wiU  be  eaeeptlonaUy  acUve 
therefore  In  teieeMon.  The  1963  party  ncKn- 
Inating  conventlone  In  Chicago  wlU  probably 
see  the  greatest  tingle  use  ot  televlskm  that 
has  ev»  occtured  for  a  similar  political, 
gathering. 

caijcz  coMisrrTiK  KXAaxxcs  srr  uairr 


MOVnCTtMX.   V.   8.    a. 

At  this  point,  let  ut  not  forget  that  equally 
momentous  developments  are  taking  place 
in    motion    pictures.     That    great    industry 
which  already  has  contributed  so  abundantly 
to  the  pool  of  performers,  producers,  direc- 
tors, writers,  and  other  technicians  of  tele- 
vision. Is  observing  Movietime.  U.  S.  A.,  the 
golden  JubUee  of  construction   of   Its   first 
theater      By  means  of  Movietime.  U.  S.  A.. 
this    mighty    industry    which    has    carried 
American  culture  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
world  is  focusing  the  attenuon  at  omi  «:iti- 
aena   and    aU    others    on    the    monumental 
achlevanenu  of  United  states  cinema  art. 

By  this  campaign,  the  movie  tmtilltry  is 
using  its  traditional  competitive  saleeman- 
ahlp  to  meet  head-on  Its  current  problems, 
particularly  those  posed  by  that  lusty  infant 
of   visual   media— television. 

Those  c^  tis  who  are  familiar  with  Holly- 
wood's generous  services  to  a  great  many 
patriotic  causes— war  bonds,  blood  dona- 
tions, USO.  community  cheste,  InfantUe 
paralysis  drives,  etc..  note  that  for  once  the 
movie  Industry  is  taking  the  time  to  bespeak 
Its  own  cause.  It  is  certainly  eminently 
Justified  In  that  respect. 


8p?Bklng  pereonally,  as  one  ot  the  five 
nMBtoere  of  the  S*mate  Crime  Inveettgatinc 
OOamlttee.  I  saw  how  unprecedented  tele- 
vtelon  could  dramatically  In^iact  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  never  b^bre. 

In  New  York  today  there  is  ctirrenUy  be- 
ing waged  an  important  political  campaign. 
There  one  of  the  chief  candidates  for  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  City  Council  is 
Mr  Rudolph  HaUey,  the  brilliant  young  chief 
counsel  of  our  committee,  who  first  came 
to  Nation-wide  pubUc  attention  during  the 
hearings  in  New  York.  He  Is  accenUng  tele- 
vision in  his  live-wire  campaign  for  that 
important  post. 

Bmn  in  Washington,  the  House  Radio  Re- 
cording PadUty.  under  Mr  Robert  Coar.  has 
produeed  some  30  to  Si  TV  films  shewing 
Icctelslnrr  describing  current  events.  These 
fnm«,  mosUy  4',  minutes,  but  some  2  min- 
otes  or  «  minutes,  are  then  shipped  back  to 
TV  stations  in  the  home  districts  or  States. 

TV   COUtD  SKOMK   CSTOaAI-   IN    HATIONAI,   C«1SIS 

I.  for  one,  have  long  pointed  out  that  some 
day  television  may  become  the  very  means  by 
which  the  NaUon  itself  may  survive 

I  visualiae  a  day  (although  we  pray  it  will 
never  come)  when  possibly  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington might  be  under  enemy  attack  snd 
the  Congrew  would  have  to  disperse  to  widely 
scattered  areas  ,  From  these  centers,  by 
means  of  a  TV  hookup,  legislators  could  com- 
municate with  one  another  and  ctrald  de- 
bate and  vote  on  important  Issaes.  In  these 
scattered  area.s.  the  leglalator  would  be  rela- 
tively immune  from  enemy  attack  Think. 
too.  of  the  potentialities  of  television  in  the 
•vent  at  such  an  attack  insofar  as  the  con- 
tinued functVMilng  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  Nation  wotUd  be  concerned,  and  insofar 
as  instrtictlcms  are  concerned  to  citizens  on 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  so  as  to  keep 
the  economy  rolling. 

wacoHSiK  iwu—nae  w  video  r oa  ebvcaticm 
I  have  before  me  stUl  other  evidence  of 
the  awaren«»  of  telev^tton's  dramatic  poesi- 
bilitieB.    The  week  before  last,  the  WlBcunsui 
State  Radio  CouncU  filed  a  statement  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  re- 
Utlng  to  the  propmed  allocation  of  TV  fre- 
quencies for  educatlonai  use.     The  councU. 
which  now  operates  a  network  oI  State-sup- 
ported  AM   and  FM   broadcasting    Ktations. 
uked  the  PCC  to  amend   Its  original   pro- 
posal which  was  to  reserve  six  frequency  as- 
SmmenU   for    Wisccisln    educational   tele- 
TlBlon  use.    The  cotmcU  seeks  to  reserve  in- 
stead 12  freqittsnclee  for  my  State 

The  coancO  hm  eetimated  that  such  a  net- 
work would  cost  around  »3.OO0.OO0 

The  manager  of  the  State  radio  councU. 
Mr  H  B.  McCartv.  pointed  out  that  the 
filing  of  the  statement  with  the  FCC  by  the 
councU  didn't  consUtute  an  application  for 
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_  but  «••  lntende<l  to  con- 
..^.."autaortU**  that  the  TV  en- 
_a_HM«>«  Xor  Wtoeontln  thould  be  planned  on 
wfaat  «M  felt  to  be  »  practical  ba«i«.  which 
wouM  ooter  tiM  educaUonal  needs  of  the 
vttoto  State- 
Mr.  MrPartT  ^lao  pointed  out  that  no 
formal  proposal  baa  ba«n  nude  by  the  8taU 
radio  council  to  the  people  of  my  State  nor 
to  the  le«i«Uture  at  Madlaon  for  any  TV 
broa<leMtlBC  •erricc. 

The  Ststa  Radio  Coundle  profxjaal  to  the 
FCC  polnt«d  oat  that  the  oepltal  ouUay  in- 
TOlved  to  Mttlnc  wp  »  TV  station,  was  con- 
■MVHbly  '^eei  th#"  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
■llKlc  hlah-«chool  buUdmsr  now  under  con- 
alBraetloD  in  a  town  of  25.000  inhabttantB." 
Ttm  WtecoMln  Stat*  Radio  Council  con- 
aisu  Off  10  Iradlnc  State  crfBclals  headed  by 
Got.  Walter  Kohler.  Jr. 

Incidentally,  the  chief  executive  of  our 
State  haa  indicated  his  firm  support  of  the 
application  for  more  TV  frequency  reeerva- 

tlona. 

I  mention  these  fact*  as  symptomatic  not 
only  dL  the  potential  revolution  in  the  claas 
room,  which  can  be  wrought  by  television. 
but  also  a«  examples  of  the  thinking  of  edu- 
qi^T«r.«i  and  cultural  soiirces  throughout  the 
nation. 

armciBMs  or  stati  am,  rss.  and  tv 
1  do  want  to  jwint  out  that  the  matter  of 
appropriaUng  public  fund*  for  construction 
of  radio  stations  haa  become  an  issue  of  con- 
siderable controversy  in  my  State  There  are 
many  people  who  believe  that  the  State  might 
better  devote  lu  energies  toward  securing 
ttmc  on  rcjiular  commercial  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, rather  than  Investing  funds  in  con- 
structing Its  own  stations.  Many  feel  that 
there  are  whole  questions  of  public  policy 
which  arlae  from  a  State  government  com- 
peting for  listener  time  with  private  broad- 
casting sUttons.  Many  feel,  too,  that  a  State 
radio  or  TV  system  would  \«  misused  by  the 
politically  ambitious. 

Just  last  week  the  Milwaukee  Common 
Couri  11  went  on  record  aealnst  public  own- 
ership cf  an  educational  video  station  in 
MUwatikee.  By  a  20-to-3  vote,  the  aldermen 
adopted  a  reaolution  oppoelng  public  TV 
ownership  at  this  tune,  and  urging  the  Fed- 
eral Commvtnlcations  Commission  to  remove 
trom  ciuinnel  10.  there,  the  noncommercial 
•ducation  deaignatlon  that  haa  been  placed 
on  it.  The  council  resolution  stated,  how- 
ever, that  commercial  T^  stations  should 
agree  to  devote  15  percent  of  their  broadcast- 
ing time  to  educational  programs. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  Into,  much  leaw. 
to  settle  thia  controversy  at  the  present  time, 
because  I  think  It  Is  a  matter  for  the  people 
to  solve  at  a  State  and  local  level.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  mention  the  problem  as 
significant  of  the  ferment  In  the  broadcast- 
las',  and  telecjistmg  medium  on  the  part  of 
educational  and  related  groups. 

LiBtAEizs  GrrriNo  orro  film  woik 
While  the  commercial  aspects  of  both  films 
and  TV  are  necessarily  to  the  fore,  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  aspects  are  Indeed  ex- 
citing interest  everywhere.  For  eXHmple.  li- 
braries are  lncrea«ingly  recogniring  the  cnal- 
lenee  which  Is  theirs. 

Tlius.  the  Wlacomln  Library  Aaaoclatlon 
which  has  found  that  TV  programs  are  com- 
peting with  the  reading  of  books,  has  Just 
set  up  a  clrcult-fllm  service  for  some  of  Its 
member  libraries.  This  series,  the  third  of 
lu  kind  in  our  country,  was.  In  the  words 
<tf  a  newspaper  write-up.  termed  a  counter- 
move  to  cfunpete  with  radio,  television,  com- 
■MTCial  hlms.  and  picture  oukgazlnes  for  pub- 
Ue  attention." 

Aeoordlng  to  the  WLA  program,  as  pres- 
ently sei  up.  6  participating  pubilc  llbrarlee 
WUI  receive  Iroin  &  to  10  eUucatlonal  fllua 
%  mouth. 


The  program  waa  dMlgned  by  the  Wlscon- 
Bln  Free  Library  OooiinliaJon  at  Mwllaon  and 
by  the  State  bureau  of  Tteual  edticatlon. 

The  Ubrary  in  Chlpprwa  Palla.  my  home 
town,  will  be  one  of  the  participating  regional 
Ubrartes.     It.  like  other   librartes  will  draw 
from  a  pool  of  45  films  intended  to  stlmuUte 
pubilc  lnter««t  In  Ubrary  service.    I  might 
note.  Incidentally,  that  the  first  two  Stataa  , 
to  set  up  such  a  service  were  Mlaaoun  and  , 
Washington.     Next    year.    Wisconsin    is    ex-  , 
pected  to  bring  in  additional  Ubrarlea  under  , 
the  plan. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Wlttlg.  dlractor  of  the  bureau  of 
visual  education  at  MadUon,  haa  Bald  that 
the  sponwjTs  hope  to  inspire  people  to  return 
to  the  library  as  a  gre%t  storehouse  of  In-  , 
formation.  t 

••The  public   has  been  weaned  from   thej 
reading  habit."  he  said,  "by  the  great  cUmor 
for  attention  by  radio,  TV.  picture  shows,  j 
and  picture  magazines.     Unless  we  examine  ^ 
that  competition  critically  and  seek  to  meet 
It.  there  is  great  danger  that  the  voice  of  the 
library  will  be  drowned  out." 

axvoLimoM  ik  tbol  cLAssaoost 
Every  thinking  American  reallxee  that  toj 
nc  segment  of  America  does  the  viyl| 
medium  offer  more  dramatic  poaslblUtM 
than  among  America's  children.  Movlee  audi 
television  open  tip  whole  new  worlds  for  th^ 
growing,  developing,  flexible  minds  of  ou» 
children 

In  the  September  1951  Issue  of  the  famoui 
magazine  Think,  publlahed  monthly  by  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.,  there 
ts  a  splendid  article  entitled  "Revolution 
m  the  Classroom."  This  article  points  out 
the  miraculous  way  In  which,  by  the  uae  o| 
films,  our  Nation's  young  folks  can  be  better 
educated,  faster  educated.  j 

Recognizing,  as  I  do.  that  the  Nation^ 
future  depends,  of  cotirse,  on  these  youni 
folks.  I  feel  It  my  duty  as  a  Senator  to  en|> 
courage  to  the  greatest  extent  this  uae  of  '"' 
film  medium  by  American  education. 


'Z 


siNAToa  wiLJnr's    la-MnaJMETxa  sound 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  actually  contribh 
uted.  In  turn,  in  some  small  way  to  th^ 
IH'ocess.  Bver  since  September  1950  there 
have  been  circulating  in  the  schools  of  n«r 
State  prints  of  an  educational  film  entitlrtl 
"America  In  Crisis."  prepared  by  my  itaH 
and  myself.  The  film  U  subtitled  "Senator 
Wn.KT  Reports  to  Bill  Jones,  an  Avera^ 
Wlsconalnlte." 

The  amazing  reception  which  this  Utt)e 
film  has  received  has  surpaaaed  my  fonde«t 
expectations.  Although  a  year  has  gone  b|r. 
and  although  the  prints  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous circulation  all  that  time,  there  hafe 
been  whole  periods  recently  when  the  flodd 
of  incoming  requests  for  prints  has  exhausted 
the  quantity  of  25  prints  available.  I  do  ntt 
flatter  myself  Into  believing  that  this  ts  be- 
cause of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  film.  'I 
think  the  film  does  make  a  small  contrlbf- 
tion.  but  I  think  the  response  to  It  reflects 
In  considerable  part  the  deep  hunger  cf 
schools  and  other  groups  for  constructlte 
film  material.  It  reflecta  the  pleasure  pf 
folks  In  seeing  on  the  screen  In  a  graphic, 
dramatic  way,  the  problems  of  our  count^ 
in  this  challenging  period. 

That  Is  why  the  prluu.  too,  have  received 
such  tremendous  circulation  among  adtllt 
groups  throughout  Wisconsin.  ' 

I  might  note  at  this  point  that  thus  f|u 
the  requests  for  the  fllm  from  inside  Wfc- 
conaln  have  been  so  frequent  that  with  biit 
few  exceptions  it  has  not  been  possible  jto 
show  It  outside  the  State  to  the  many  groups 
which  have  asked  for  a  print.  It  was  showp. 
however,  to  a  political  club  in  Louisiana  a^d 
to  a  National  Guard  unit  on  maneuvers  in 
Tennessee  and  to  some  few  other  out-df- 
Btate  groups.  J 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  In  all  thla  tlm4— 
one  soUd  year  uX  showing — never  once  ^sa 
any    charge    of    partisanship    been    levead 


anlnat  the  flhn.  and  I  have  not  receive^  a 
smgl*  adwne  communication,  although  It 
hMhen  itiown  before  every  type  of  grou|)— 
of  every  political  faith  and  during  the 
stormiest  political  tlmea.  i 

miausiAanc  xjcmn  xwooasa  nticl 
What  do  our  people  really  think  of  iWi 
film?    Let  them  speak  for  themaelvea.    mx- 
cerpU  from  their  letters  follow  thla  ftfte- 
ment.     I  have  selected  these  quotation^  aa 
representative  of  a  great  many  more  meae^gaa 
which  I  have  recelvwl.    While  these  exce^Jta 
have  very  gradoualy  commended  the  fll*i,  I 
rcaliae  that  folks  would  indeed  tend  td  be 
KTMloas  m  their  response  for  a  courte»|  of 
flaking  the  fllm  avalUble  to  them.     Never- 
theless. I  see  m  these  messages  genuine  ain- 
cerity  and  entht^iaam.  and  I  am  deeply  ap- 
j»«clatlve  of  their  fine  spirit.    I  submit  them 
IB  order  to  help  prove  to  my  coUeagues  tltet  a 
venture  In  an  educational  film  proves  ^ery 
rewarding  and  more  than  compensated  for 
the  time,  effort,  and  yea.  the  money  expended 

A  Member  of  Congress  cannot  assume  that 
he  U  a  D.  W.  Grlfllth.  or  a  Cecil  B  DeMiHe. 
The  art  of  making  motion  pictures  reqhlres 
a  great  many  complex  skilla  which  neither 
we  nor  our  staffs  can  hope  to  posaeas.  bin  we 
can  offer  In  a  simply,  unaffected,  straight- 
forward way  our  views  on  film  and  the  peo- 
ple vriU  accept  them  in  that  Ught.  i 

By  means  of  an  extended  22-mlnutei  fllm 
like  my  own.  or  even  by  a  2-minute  filnl  clip 
used  In  a  l(yal  video  station  showing  a  Con- 
gressman discussing  current  Issues,!  the 
thinking  of  our  people  Is  stimulated.  Films 
help  weld  the  contacts  between  Washmgton 
and  the  grass  roots  of  our  country.  [Inci- 
dentally, films  also  help  a  legislator  ta  first 
clarify  his  own  thinking  so  as  to  be  aljle  to 
convey  that  thinking  to  hia  people. 

I  conclude  by  presenting  the  varloua  ma- 
terials previously  mentioned:  ' 

1.  Excerpts  of  quotations  to  me  regarding 
my  film.  1 

2.  The  text  of  my  article  In  Educational 
Screen,  September  1951  Issue. 

3.  The  text  of  the  article  In  Think  ecftitled 
"Revolution  In  the  Classroom." 


QUOTATIONS    FBOM 


TO    SXNATOB 
TCLU. 


tVlLBT 


A  businessman  In  Appleton:  '•!  hav«  seen 
your  fllm.  America  In  Crlaia,  and  I  w^nt  to 
compUment  you  for  giving  the  ciUr-"-  "♦ 
Wisconsin  this  enlightening  film.     To\ 
get  out  a  fllm  of  this  kind  without 
mendous  lot  of  time  and  thought.    W< 
more  films  like  this  and  a  program  ■ 
we  are  assured  they  will  be  shown." 

A  co-op  salea  asaodation  manager  ih  Mil- 
waukee: •'!  want  to  take  this  opportuatty  to 
thank  you  for  sending  It  to  ua  and  w^l  say 
that  we  very  much  enjoyed  It.  It's  a  wtinder- 
ful  picture."  I 

The  wife  of  a  farmer  In  Beaver  Dam|  "ttm 
zaks  Ladles  of  Beaver  Dam  were  dellgnted  to 
have  had  your  film  America  In  Crls^  laat 
night  at  their  monthly  meeting.  The  film 
arrived  and  la  In  perfect  condition.  |t  had 
been  shown  at  a  Beaver  Dam  defense;  meet- 
ing and  at  the  high  school  earllw  In  the 
month.  I 

"The  Elks  Ladles  commented  thai  they 
found  this  fllm  Informative,  stimulating. 
purp<  seful  and  .a  true  and  grave  plelura  of 
our  country's  crisis.  ParsooaUy.  X  wlati  laxfa 
Indoatrtaa  would  show  this  picture  tt>  their 
employees."  i 

A  county  oOkdal  in  Oreen  Lake:  *^  ihoved 
the  fllm  laat  night  at  a  qxirtama&'ii  mMt- 
ing  held  in  Berlin  laat  night  and  lit  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  I  want  to  take  this  'oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  for  forwarding  the  fllm 
and  believe  aama  to  be  very  edwaaUonal.** 
A  club  officer  la  MerriU :  "We  reesi^«  the 
fllm  you  sent  us  and  after  showing  tti  to  our 
Rotary  Club  and  several  classes  at  thft  voca* 
tlonal  school  we  forwarded  it  as  p^  your 
Instructions.     We  had  many  very  favorable. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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the  fllm 


commcaAa  < 
that  \M 

A  leader  of  the  Thirty- 
Veteran  Aaanrtittnn  hi  MUwaokee:  ^  be. 
Ileve  the  Red  Arrow  men  In  Milwaukee  en> 
joyed  yovff  fUais  aad  the  aubjec*  aoRlj  was 
very  timely.  It  a 
of  oar  InetKutloDa  In  Waelilngtnn  and  sort 
of  cnatcd  a  Ue  tutwtan  WBatahagton  and 
that  should  be  beneflrtal  to  all 


A  paraat  ta  Masrfll;  *^oar  fllm 
a  Oriels  cwne  to  us  w«U  before  oar 

We  laeilsaed  the  fllm 
and  were  wy  plewed  wtth  it.    We  had  a 
I  at  adbool  to  which  the 
and 
sy  ft&e 
It  WW  takoa  to  the  high  asheol  for 
thctr  Waehlagton  program  to  wMeh  tha  pnh- 
lie   was   Invited.      On    February   2S    It   was 
abown  at  tiae  St.  John's  Parochial  aebool— eo 
aU  the  jonkir  and  senior  high  stodenu  mw 
the  flta,  inThtit**^  the  paieaits  that 
pnasKft.     Tm  prtortpela  o<  the 
f^t|/wj«  aaamMMtofl  vary  highly  oa 

An  Amariean  lagton  Auxltiary  liaflw  in 
Wisoanain  Eapids:  "TSMalL  yess  very  mudi 
for  the  use  a<  your  fllm  ABMStca  la  Ortrts. 
DHpMe  the  fact  that  thla  program  was 
sdMduled  OB  Aah  Wedneeday  Ui  98  below 
■ero  ■uether  we  Imd  ahoat  40  auxiliary 
members  In  attaattittee. 
•1  ^ymA  Biany  flMorabie  oommenta  on  your 
X  eartiinty  f  ett  a  great  deal  more 
I  to  the  onit.  than  I  woold  liave 
been  ahle  to  do  in  a  prepared  taOL" 

A  M^nnlr  oOoer  In  Wanpeea:  "The  fllm 
has  received  a  great  «aal  of  fawxahle  com- 
maat  aad  in  lei  an  from  the  students  at  the 
Irigh  Kkool.  Ltaos  Club,  and  our  chapter. 
The  approxlmato  number  seeing  the  film 
225.  In  view  U  the  tact  that  we  " 
tne  soMid  fsaleetar  tram  the  school,  they 
asked  If  ttasf  eoold  screen  the  fllm  before 
their  el^aes  In  dries  and  social  acienne 
TiM  uons  Club  also  heard  about  the  film 
U  they  Blight  screen  it  for  their 
eetlag.  The  geiteral  comment  was 
favorable  and   that  it  was  an  instrucUve 

fllm" 

A  village  offtcer  in  Wejerbanaer:  "We 
->*  e^jd  thla  ^^i™  to  an  overflowing  crowd  at 
our  village  hall  last  night.  Evetjtiody  pres- 
ent liked  It  very  weU.  It"»  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture every  American  should  see.  We  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  loan  of  thla  remark- 
able picture.** 

A  theater  ni*"«y*'  In  Xau  Claire  (on  the 
M  miniin'-*^  verston) :  "^e  pUyed  your 
mart  subjsct  at  this  theater  over  the  week 
end  and  I  am  sura  that  you  win  be  happy 
to  knew  that  the  comments  firom  the  patrons 
were  very  go^.  I  personally  thought  tt 
POfit^i*T\^  a  Tery  fine  utfaga  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preparedness." 

A  traila  saayfitfc'u  manager  in  Milwaukee : 
-We  are  pleased  to  convey  to  you  that  the 
entire  membership  wtio  attended  our  annual 
meeting  apprecUted  very  much  the  excel- 
lent film.  America  In  Crisis.  It  Is  our 
candid  opinion  that  this  method  of  por- 
traying historical  events  and  Washington 
scenes  is  very  educatloaal.  It  also  appnsea 
the  people  of  the  State  that  we  do  have  men 
in  Congress  who  are  deeply  interested  In 
protecting  oar  American  way  of  life  We 
are  very  grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  show  your  film  to  our  members." 

A  parodiial-achool  principal  In  Bau  Claire : 
*Thai\ks  so  much  for  your  klndrwaw  in  send- 
ing It  to  us.  The  students  enjoyed  it  and 
it  gave  them  food  lor  thooght.'* 

A  school  fltater  to  BeBoaha:  "We  have 
daown  the  fllm  America  in  Crisis  to  our 
sev«)th  and  eighth  grade  boys  and  girts. 
which  include  about  a  hundred  pwpil^  and 
their  reaction  to  it  was  very  favoiahla. 

nx  fitted  in  nicely  with  the  civics  that 
te  w«im  ta«^t  in  our  school  at  tlic  present 


xcvn — App. 


A  i-.braritfn  In  Fort  Atkinson:  'H^e  fllm 
shown  seven  times  here,  to  a  total  aodlenee 
of  180.  It  was  enjoyed  aad  bmiIs  people 
think  ahoot  oar  current  proMana.'* 

to  exprem  my  appeadatton  for  the  wm  of 

master's  CMS  oC  which  I  aai  aa  eSaar  and 

lag  o(  wtalek  I  am  a  ■aeahsr.    One  of  oar 
flhrtae  brothers,  a  teachar   at  cme  «C  oar 

schools,    a^ed    to  diow   this   fltan  tomgfat. 
So  we  made  good  oas  of  tt  WhOe  tt  wi 


[Fttnn  the  Educational  Screen] 
*x;awssxs8.  TKS  PaaeLs.  amb  Edocatiokai. 


(By  Hon.  Ai.zXAi«aaa  WiLrr.  ITntted  States 
Senator  trom  Wlsoonaln) 
Can  a  legislatar  stimulate  the  thinking  cC 
his  constituents  throxi^  0kc  uae  of  motioii 
pIcttnesT  The  answer  is  of  coarse,  yes.  But 
it  Is  not  sn  answer  which  need  be  haaed  on 
gtiesswork:  rather,  tt  can  be  proven  In  sn 
actual  IDustratlon  of  a  16-mmimeter  sound 
motion  picture  entitled  "America  In  Crlsis- 
whlch  I  produced  and  distribtoed  through- 
cut  my  State. 

In  January  1950  I  devdoped  the  Idea  that 
I  should  prepare  such  a  picture  so  that 
through  the  magic  of  the  aiuBo-vtaoal  me- 
dium I  might  scqualnt  the  people  of  my 
State  with  the  basic  problem  of  world  peace 
in  our  times. 

A  small  number  of  other  le-mlUhneter  mo- 
tion pictures  had  previously  been  prepared 
from  time  to  time  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Most  ot  ttieee  films  consisted,  how- 
ever, merely  of  eoDectlaDs  of  standard  trav- 
dog  shots.  1.  e..  scenes  of  tlfts  Waatdngton 
Montnaent.  the  TjT>mtn  Miasnilal.  the  Capi- 
tol, and  so  forth. 

I  felt  that  Willie  tt  was  Meentlsl  that  our 
people  become  famfSar  with  these  great 
landmarks  of  American  freedom,  it  was  In- 
finitely more  Important  to  focua  the  atten- 
tion of  oar  people  on  some  of  the  crucial 
present-day  liiglilalliii  and  executive  di- 
lemmas. 

1  had  my  staff  contact  vartous  Government 
agencies  to  see  wliat  footage  nalgbt  be  avail- 
able In  their  film  coDeettona  on  current-day 
problena.  The  staff  cootarted  the  National 
Arrhlvea.  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Signal  Corpe  oC  the  ITntted 
States  Army,  and  otlter  Federal  agendea.  tn 
addition  to  private  fllm  collecttooa.  (T^e 
latter  were  oasd  olttmatdy  only  for  ideas 
eontalned  In  tteir  htaas  rather  than  for 
aetoal  -laaiuwlaf  e(  ftWagt.) 

My  staC  qUtakly  confirmed  that  there  sre. 
or  eoone.  avaOable  literally  mlllkms  upon 
or  pntlnent  fUm  shots  made  by 
Lt  photographic  departments  and 
thst  fMhaMy  9BSe  percent  of  this  footage 
has  heea  oeed  excluslveiy  by  the  eiacuUva 
branch  rather  than  by  any  member  o*  the 
legl&iatlve  branch. 

PTial—alalj  wa  eaidd  devote  time  to 
thM  moUoa  idffiaa  projaet  ealy  tnfiequent- 
jy  as  at  Irregular  intervals  amidst  the  heavy 
schedule  of  the  Senate  The  project  could 
Bot  have  a  high  priority  in  tlJ«  oflSee  since 
I  hSMl  to  attend  to  an  average  of  300  letters 
arriving  each  day  from  Bonstltowits.  in  ad- 
dttlon  to  partletpattBf  la  ■!— tUy  of  the 
Senate  ^welgn  BelaMBBe  OasssalMsc.  the 
Judiciary  Oosamlttee.  aad  later  the  Senate 
Crime  Investlgattitg  Oommittee. 

Moreover,  coaimencing  ac«vely  In  August 
laao,  I  was  engaged  in  a  political  campaign 
for  renominauon  In  the  Republican  primary 
and  tnen  for  reelection. 

1  recwgniaed.  oX  course,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent, .tuy  him  that  would  be  released  dur- 
ing a  ciimpatgn  season  would  almost  in- 
evsubly  be  labeled  as  "campaign  prt^ja- 
ganda"  even  though  u  nugbi  be  iuicereiy 
intended   f'>r   educational   purposes.     Mean- 


while, in  Jinae  1950  had  omje  the  Horth  Ko- 
rean invasion  which  tirou«ht  to  a  head  the 
very  proWems  I  had  been  intending  to  pre- 
sent on  the  motion  plcrure  screen.  There- 
fore. 1  felt  It  worth  while  to  carry  through 
w:th  the  project  even  though  Its  edueattonal 
eflectlTeneee  might  ^o  some  extent  be  re- 
dt?eed  by  the  partisan  camitalgn 

The  month  of  September  ^w  the  sctual 
rubetantlve  work  rtart  on  the  picture.  Mon- 
bers  of  my  staff  went  to  ranous  Government 
projection  rooms  and  there  and  In  •'Movieola'* 
machtnea  scanned  througb  seme  tlKHisanda 
Of  feet  of  tentattrely  choeen  fllm  in  order 
to  amke  Hm  flaal  selection.  From  oaie  Sig- 
nal Oorpa  ttaa,  they  selected  scenes  shoirlng 
aiw—^Mt  infantry  in  battle,  scenes  of  the 
first  atiwrV'  explosion  in  history  in  the  New 
liexlcan  desert.  From  another  film,  they 
collected  seenes  of  a  1930  dust  t>cwl,  an  in- 
dOBtrial  dispute,  a  bread-line  Gradually 
the  clipped  footage  was  assembled  into  a 
eolMrent  pattern.  Some  20  musical  pieces 
(eanfidly  selected  to  be  free  of  copyright 
ao  w  to  STOld  the  expense  of  royalty)  were 
t«.iUMi  for  the  sound  track 

One  momtng  we  put  the  finishing  totiCljes 
on  the  film  at  the  X::ftneer  s  research  de- 
velopment laboratory  at  Frat  Belrolr.  Va., 
whidi  had  been  loaned  to  us  There.  I  re- 
eorded  my  portion  of  the  narratlTe  on  the 
aoODd  tnxk.  This  portion  of  the  film  lasts 
fat  bmt  a  very  few  moments  T^iereafter, 
the  iMmatioP  is  taken  over  t>y  a  professional 
announcer  and  by  voices  of  members  of  my 
staff.  Thus,  my  own  role  In  the  film  both 
on  the  sound  track  and  on  the  screen  is  very 
limited  The  Sim  revcives  around  issues  and 
principles  rather  than  around  any  sln^e 
personality 

We  choee  as  the  basic  theme  of  "America 
In  CWsls"— Senator  WiLrr  Reports  to  Bill 
joaea.  an  Average  Wiscouslnite.  The  open- 
ing af*»**  ahows  a  veteran  (one  of  wtiose 
arms  t\*^  actually  been  amputated  because 
of  battle  wounds)  ascending  the  stepa  of 
the  Capitol.  On  the  sound  track,  the  vet- 
eran's voice  is  heard  as  he  describes  why 
ite  had  wanted  to  come  to  Washington — 
to  see  what  the  Government  lor  which  he 
had  fought  was  really  like.  As  he  looks 
at  the  Capitol  he  states  that  he  can  sse 
m  his  m'nd  8  eye  why  his  buddies  are  fight- 
ing m  Korea  Then,  we  see  superimposed 
on  the  Capitol  actual  scenes  of  United  States 
ground  troops  in  comt»t. 

Thereafter  the  fllm  switches  to  my  office, 
where  I  am  seen  briefly  speaking  to  Bill  Jona 
and  Introducing  the  report  on  America's 
.^  problems.  From  there  on,  we  view  the  docu- 
mentary  footage  collected  from  the  Oovem- 
irent  agencies.  Initially,  we  show  scenaa  of 
Wash;ngtcn  itself  of  the  three  branches  of 
om-  G-Jvemment.  legislative,  ^eeuUve.  and 
Judicial,  in  operation.  Then  tbe  profes- 
sional narrators  voice  takes  over  and  he 
describes  our  basic  domestic  and  foreign 
problems — prosperity  and  dt-presaion.  free- 
dom and  slavery,  war  and  peace.  We  sec 
scenes  of  Arnica's  great  freedoma.  freedom 
to  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
assemblv.  freedom  ol  the  air  waves,  etc. 
We  see  scenes  of  the  bitter  midthlrties,  wtien 
hunger  and  strife  stalked  the  land. 

Our  camera  moves  to  the  world  scene. 
We  see  tbe  price  which  America  paid  in 
World  War  n.  scenes  of  dead  Americans 
lying  in  the  surf  of  an  embattled  Pacific 
l&land.  We  sec  and  hear  a  bugler  sounding 
tape  in  a  flna:  tribuw  to  the  honored  dead 
at  Aritngton  National  Cemetery  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  Unknown  Soldter.  The  prel- 
ude to  a  pofi&ibie  World  War  lU  »a  then 
shown  as  Marshal  Joeef  Sulin  come  Into 
view,  together  aith  scene*  at.  Russia's  armed 
forces,  scenes  of  the  United  MaUons  in  acUoa. 
and  a  map  of  Korea. 

The  fllm  concludes  with  my  voice  urging 
the  American  people  to  seek  further  facts 
on  the  issues  shown,  to  choose  their  leaders 
wisely,  to  vote  soundly  in  order  that  they 
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mlKbt  m»U»t*in  the  pmo*.  It«»p  U»*U"  Ir««- 
3am.  •«»  •«««  •  lMtlB«  prti«i»«tty.  Th« 
ftMH  gMgMi  BO  ^snaoM;  It  atumpu  nc  pro- 
fooad  analfilK  tt  &om.  ho««T«r.  focus  on 
tbe  iwuWWM  «ZMl  «riM  earnest  evmiuaUoa 
oT  then. 

On  til*  nl«ht  of  September  25.  1»50,  w« 
acrwncd  tbe  22-mlnut«  fllm  at  tiie  AcademU 
Tbaaver  at  tiie  Waataliiglon  beadquaners  ol 
tbe  Motion  Plctxire  AMOCiaUon  of  America. 
Tbe  MPA  had  kindly  made  araUable  Its  fa- 
eUlttaa  that  night,  and  i»«  had  invltad  a  rery 
fine  audience  coniltlfH  <d  upcewBtatlTaa 
of  tiM  Hao»le  ttada  pw.  o€  newspapers, 
nkdlo.  i::aptu>l  Bill,  aod  Owcmment  a«en» 


The  reaponsa  to  the  Aim  that  night  was 
trcmaxxlously  gratifying.  WhUe  it  was  ex- 
pected that  tb*  unial  type  of  gradoiia.  formal 
eomment  woald  ba  received.  I  dnoerely  felt 
that  the  warm  rmponnr  was  most  spon- 
taneoxis  and  esoapttoaaUy  kind. 

I  arrangad  for  five  lft-mlUtm«ter  prints  of 
the  nim  to  ba  preparod.  and  unmedlaiely  sent 
out  noUces  to  VUcon&ln  organUtatlons  advis- 
ing them  of  tbe  film's  avalUbiUty.    Within  s 
abort  time.  I  had  received   a  deluge  of  re- 
qtiesto  for  the  prints     Wisconsin  newapapers 
added  more  references  to  the  film  and  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Incoming  requesU  had 
snowballed     Wt  found  ourselvea  ac  far  be- 
hind In   trying  to  schedule  screenings  that 
addVjtional  prints  were  ordered.     Ultimately. 
ft  toUl  of  twenty-Qve   16-nflll. meter   prints 
wer*  secured  and  sent  out.     By  a  system  of 
tight  scheduling,  the  same  print  was  shown 
In  an.  let  us  say,  American  Legion  post  In  Ra- 
cine  and   within   72   hours   thereafter   In   a 
woman's     club     In     Kenosta.     Each     print's 
schedule  was  prepared  so  that  It  remained  In 
approximately  the  same  geographic  area,  thus 
sarlng  time  in  transit.    Thu?.  within  6  weeks 
the  film  had  heen  seen  by  a  vast  variety  of 
farm,  school,  church,  business,  labor,  civic, 
and    other   groups   In   49   of   Wlscoivsln's  71 
counties  ! 

In  addition,  several  film  libraries,  both 
public  and  private,  requested  prlnU  and 
they  were  gladly  given  permanent  custody  of 
them. 

Virtually  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  film  had 
been  borne  out  of  my  own  pocket  (Including 
cost  of  repair  of  the  prints,  a  co*.t  that 
proved  somewhat  substantial  since  the  han- 
dling of  a  film  by  amateurs  is  often  not  very 
skillfull.  The  only  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  reproduction  of  the  master 
print  of  Its  own  documentary  footage  and 
the  loaning  on  a  few  occasions  of  Federal 
lab  facilities  ( which  were  costing  Uncle  Sam 
money,  whether  we  vised  them  or  not). 
I  An  order  to  reach  the  widest  {xasslble  audi- 
ence. It  was  felt  fhat  some  prints  might 
Le  made  for  met  Ion -picture  theaters  if  a 
demand  developed.  What  had  been  antici- 
pated happened,  and  wxin  It  became  advis- 
able to  reproduce  five  35-mllUmet«r  prints. 
These,  too,  were  snapp>ed  up  as  fast  as  they 
were  sent  out  and  a  s\-8tem  of  tight  sched- 
uling saw  audiences  multiply  many  fold. 
The  Independent  Theater  Owner's  Associa- 
tion cf  Wisconsin  has  been  particularly  help- 
ful In  arranging  screenings. 

Soon,    too.    a    request    was    received    from 
StaUon  KSTP-TV  In  St    Psul  and  the  Aim 
was  shown  over  that  outlet. 
.     The  entire  experience  of  this  project  hMB 
been  tremendously  rewarding.    The  compcr- 
atively   small   total  of   man-hotirs  put  Into 
this   project    i  aside  from  the  loog  Intervals 
In  between  work,  dating  the  fUm'k  oonoep- 
tlon  in  January) — that  total  aseisMl  a  w«U- 
jtistlfled  use  of  my  own  and  my  employees' 
time,  from  tht-  public  standpoint. 
^    On    the    political   phase,   tt  Is  a  fact   that 
tbe    Urge    number   of  people   who   saw    the 
film  prior  to  the  election  may  have   been 
somewhat  more  kindly  dlsjxiaed  to  vote  for 
me.    However,  ei'en  in  tbe  beat  of  tto»  elec- 
tion  debate,    no   single   messa^ee — verbal    or 
^rrltten — was  received  In  protest  agairist  any 
p^rtUan  angling  In  the  film      Ti^e  r^arratuai 


and  selection  of  footage  are  obviously  con- 
,Uv«  In  approach,  but  no  objection  has 

.^ received  from  any  source. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  there  was  a  minimum 
of  live  aoenca  In  the  fUm.  Only  a  few  score 
feet  wer*  actuaUy  shot  In  my  office  and 
elsewhere.  Tbsee  scmm  were  taken  by  cam- 
eramen graciously  made  avallaMe  by  the  Re- 
pubUoan  National  Committee,  and  they  in 
turn,  assisted  In  the  assemblage  of  the  foot- 
age. In  the  recording  of  tbe  sound  track  and 
other  technical  operations.  The  national 
committee  to«k  a  very  broad  and  public- 
spirited  view  of  the  lUm.  It  absorbed  the 
cost  for  this  technical  manpower  and  secured 
reimbursement  from  me  only  for  the  actual 
charges  for  tbe  raw  film. 

The  precedent  we  set  has  apparently  en- 
coui'aged    my    coUesgues.     At    the    present 
Ume,  the  Joint  Senate-House  Radio  Record- 
ing   Facility    Is    beginning    to    work    on    the 
preparation    of    television    films   for   use    of 
Ifonbers  of  the  Congress.    Thus,  a  Member 
deslrtng  to  produce  a  short  film  can  go  over 
to  the  studio,  be  photographed,  can.  In  addi- 
tion, record  his  voice  on  a  tape  (to  be  played 
as  "stock  "  shots  are  shown  on  the  screen) 
and  then  have  the  reel  sent  to  his  local  sta- 
tion.   Many  of  these  stations  are  even  will- 
ing to  i>ay  the  cost  of  the  film  Itself  since 
there  Is  such  a  shortage  of  usable  subjects 
on  TV  stations.     Of  coxirse,  this  service  is 
necessarily    limited    to    films    used    prior    to 
political  campaigns. 

The    whole    TV    approach   Is.    of    course, 
destined  for  a  tremendous  boom  as  the  No- 
vember 1952  election  approaches.    It  Is  quite 
clear  that  both  In  the  Presidential  and  con- 
gressional races,  television  as  well  as  16-  and 
35-mlllimeter  motion  pictures  will  play  the 
greatest  part  that  audlo-vtsual  media  have 
ever   played    In   American   political   history. 
The  political  party  and  the  candidates  who 
best  recognize  the  nature  of  this  medium.  Its 
problems,  lU  advantages.  Its  limitations,  will 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  their  foes. 
The    pioneering    television    achievement    of 
Thomas    E.    Dewey    In    ably    answering    vast 
numbers  of  questions  on  the  TV  screen  dur- 
ing the  f  losing  days  of  the  New  York  guber- 
natorial race  in  November  1950,  that  prece- 
dent set  a  standard  that  other  candidates  will 
try  ^o  match. 

I  do  hope  that  other  seekers  of  public  office 
will  blaze  new  paths  In  this  field  because  It 
Is  m  the  public  mterest  that  the  most  mod- 
ern media  be  used  by  leglsUtors  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  American  public.  The  miracle 
medium  of  television  In  particular  offers  a 
golden  opportunity  for  reaching  vast  audi- 
ences that  hitherto  could  be  contacted  only 
by  radio  or.  very  Inadequately,  by  meetings 
face  to  face. 

If  an  office  seeker  adheres  faithfully  to  the 
concept  of  encouraging  thinking  by  his  audi- 
ence (rather  than  trying  to  give  them 
canned,  predlgested  Ideas).  If  he  utilises  the 
medium  In  an  honest  objective  way  then  I 
believe  that  he  can  make  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  public  enlightenment.  The  can- 
didate can  In  the  process  stimulate  his  own 
thinking,  because  no  man  can  sstlsXactorlly 
put  a  subject  on  film  unless  he  has  person- 
ally thought  that  subject  out. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  America  has 
It  been  more  Important  that  our  people  think 
snu  think  clearly,  and  never  before  have 
«c  been  better  able  to  utilize  visual  media  to 
enooiarsce  stzalght  and  clear  thinking. 


I  From  Think  of  September  1951] 

RcvoLtrrioN  in  the  Classsoom 

(By  WUllam  A.  Buck) 

A  flurry  of  snow  was  blowing  up  from  the 

b«y,  but  the  children  In  the  schoolroom  paid 

no  attention  to  the  weather.    By  means  of 

questloru  and  discussion  the  teacher  pointed 

out  several  things  she  wanted  the  children 

to  observe  In  the  story,  a£d  she  wrote  these 

down  on  the  blackboard.    Two  boys  dosed 


tb«  window  shades  on  the  rolling  snow  and 
the  movie  projector  threw  Its  cheerful  oblong 
on  the  screen. 

The  film  was  a  simple  documentary  on  tba 
home  life  of  a  middle-class  family  In  Monte- 
video. Uruguay.  It  showed  the  family  at 
mSils  and  on  a  picnic;  It  showed  the  children 
atlKhool.  doing  their  home  work,  practicing 
thSlr  music  lessons.  In  all  their  dally  pur- 
suits. It  pictured  the  life  of  the  famUy  with 
a  fullness  and  Intimacy  that  could  not  have 
betn  achieved  If  the  class  had  been  trans- 
ported to  Montevideo  by  magic  carpet.  The 
students  foUowed  the.  story  In  wide-eyed 
silence. 

1«rhen  it  was  over  everybody  raised  their 
h<nds  at  once.    The  children  and  the  teach- 
er had   gone   through  a  moving   emotional 
eiqperlence   together,   and   In   the   students' 
minds  the  barriers  between  them  were  down. 
8»iall   boys   who   seldom   spoke   up   in   class 
n*w  clamored  for  attention.     They  had  not 
n^ssed  a  single  point  among  the  Items  tbe 
tocher  had  written  on  the  board.     The  thin 
gin  In  the  third  row  finally  gained  the  floor 
t4  point  out  that   the  Montevideo   family 
o^med  no  electric  refrigerator,  no  vacutmi, 
no  washing  machine,  yet  they  could  afford  a  , 
servant.    The  plctvure  of  the  girls  and  boys 
of  South  America  gomg  on  picnics,  wrestling 
With  home  work  and  music  lessons,  filled 
tte   class   with   astonb  ament   and   delight. 
Ho  one  had  ever  told  them  that  home  work 
Mid  music  lessons  were  curses  inflicted  unl- 
vtersally    on   civilized    mankind.    The    stu- 
<|ents  emptied  the  school  library  of   books 
oki   South  America  and   scores   of  cUpplngs 
^ut  Uruguay  and  its  capital  city  appeared 
ofci  the  classroom  bulletin  board. 
:  "I  can't  Imagine  a  better  method  of  teach- 
ing    tolerance,     social     responsibility,     the 
Jnited  Nations  In  fact,  than  a  movie  like 
lis,"   the  teacher  observed.     "I   have   seen 
Ihe  attitude  of  an  entire  class  toward  speUJ 
fcig  change  completely  after  seeing  a  single! 
tiovle.     The   spelling   didn't   improve   whlW 
1  had  them,  but  the  attitude  certainly  dld.'l 
'  Edison,  who  Invented  the  cinematograph— | 
|f  any  one  man  did— would  have  apprecluted 
the  fact  that  such  adventtires  In  teaching 
^re  dally   events  In   American   schools  Iri 
1951.     During     his     early     experience     wtttt 
fclctures.    some    60   years    ago,    he    predicted 
that  movies  would  entirely  supplant  textj 
t>ook8   within   10   years.    He   believed   thei» 
that  his  pictures  that  moved  woiUd  be  used 
entirely  for  education,  and   never  dreame^ 
that  some  day  people  would  go  to  the  movlel 
^or  fun.    He  was  wrong  about  the  textbook^ 
iOso.  for  the  movies  show  no  signs  of  sup*- 
blantlng    either    the    text    or    the    teachei. 

Pnd    the    discussion    before    and    after    th ; 
creenlng  is  as  necessary  as  the  film. 
Before  World  War  n  American  educator  s 
bad    carried    on    large    experiments    wit  i 
.teaching  films,  more  than  those  of  any  otht  r 
and.  but  the  educational  film  Industry  w«  b 
ible  to  produce  only  about  30  films  a  yea'. 
,ce  the  war  the  Industry  has  grown  like 
_  ^ul  Bunyan's  blue  ox.     In  1950  the  Unite  1 
Btates  Industry   turned  out   between   1.6(0 
■and  2,000  titles.    In  the  thirties  there  wei  e 
about  1 .000  sound  projectors  In  the  schoo  s 
of  the  United  States.     Now  there  are  moi  e 
than    50.000    and    the    manufacturers    we*e 
making  another  50.000  last  year.    There  ate 
;  10,000  or  more  titles  on  the  shelves  of  educa- 
tional film  libraries  today.  I 

Educators  knew  long  ago  that  the  movln 
bad  amazing  powers  of  teaching,  but  n^t 
until  World  War  II  did  they  have  a  fuU  o^ 
portunlty  to  give  their  theories  a  try-out. 
At  once  Uncle  Sam  had  to  teach  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  thousand  new  arts.  Sound 
movies  and  film  sUlps  purovlded  a  large  part 
Of  the  means  for  doing  this;  without  tbctn 
the  war  would  undoubtedly  have  been  long^w 
and  more  costly.  The  entire  film  IndtistTf 
organised  for  the  task.  Famous  dlrecUfcs 
eomblned  their  experience  with  that  of 
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mous  edneatora.    Hew  taehnlipiss.  dramatte 

were  developed. 

The  result  Is  becoming  a  resolution  tn 
the  liawiiiiwi.  n"t>»*"c  Isss.  "Audlo-vlsoal 
AUto  in  tbe  Ann^  Oervtoea."  a  report  on  tjut 
Mm9  MMl  Hvvy  war-time  experience  with 
adoeattonal  fUass,  says  this:  "Filnas  can  pro- 
duce a  most  any  desired  laspoBSSS,  predis- 
pose msn  to  almost  any  course  of  aetkm,  alter 
basic  attitudes  In  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  motivate  men  to  hitherto  luacceptable 
modes  of  beba>ior.  Drama,  stupense,  propa- 
gaada.  adventure,  syrnpathy,  intense  smo- 
tlosial  feeing  and  desire  for  action  are  all 
inherent  within  motion  pictures.  In  civilian 
education  multlsensory  aids  can  open  new 
vistas  of  experience,  broaden  the  horiaoas  of 
childhood  and  youth,  and  motlrste  serloas 
study  of  personal  and  social  problems." 

Films  have  a  more  Intimate  and  convincing 
command  over  realty  than  any  other  teach- 
ing medium.  They  can  comonmleato  subtle 
sequences  of  ideas  that  make  ssoss  only  in 
relation  to  each  other.  They  eaa  do  useful 
tricks  with  time  and  space,  can  make  fancy 
more  real  than  reality,  can  be  simple  or  com- 
plex, subtle  or  broad,  bombastic  or  literal 
without  losing  touch  with  reality.  They  can 
eliminate  all  the  unessentlals,  can  look 
arotind  the  instructor's  elbows,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  every  student  gets  an  iaoanadiatc  view 
of  wtuU  Is  going  on.  Tbey  can  kstaag  tbe 
whole  world  and  all  past  history  alive  into 
the  classroom. 

Where  movies  are  shown,  there  Is  no  dis- 
cipline  or   attention   problem.    Before   the 
tlUe  appears  on  the  screen,  the  film  takes  the 
student   right  out   of  tbe  school  room  and 
puts  him  In  the  pleasant  and  easy  atmos- 
phere of  the  movie  house.    Consider  tbess 
tlOes  In  contrast  to  the  old  birch  rod  and 
the  textbook.     Ootton  Planting,  reveals  In  an 
11-mlnute  reel  a  growth  cycle   that  takes 
almost    a   year.     The    Internal    Combustion 
Engine.    I>y  mesni    of   cartoons   axul  otber 
BMtlxKls,  breaks  down  the  lightning  stroke 
in  a  gas  engine  to  a  slow  pace  so  tliat  tbe 
auto  student  may  study  it.    Circtu  Animals. 
for  the  kindergarten  and  first  grada.  give* 
meaning  and  baelifTound  to  tbe  words  and 
events  the  pupils  find  In  their  readers.    This 
Charming  Couple,  made  on  a  college  campus. 
with  student  actors,  tells  In  dramatic  story 
form  tha  tala  of  a  nukrrUge  and  analyses  why 
it  (allad.    The  Baby  Sitter  takes  a  shrewd 
look  at  some  of  the  problems  of  both  sitter 
and  parents.    There  arc  doaens  of  films  that 
show  in  a  few  minutes  seientliic  experiments 
that  could  net  be  perfomxed  In  an  hour  In 
a  school  laboratory,  soms  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed at  aU  with  a  school's  reaotirces. 

Under  experimental  conditions  tbe  sound 
lUm  method  of  teaching  was  coovared  with 
tbe  old-fadiKMMd  nMttod  to  abow  that 
ilisans  In  natural  science  galnad  21  to  80 
percent  more  knowledge  wiien  given  a  boast 
with  movies,  and  music  units  gained  lA  to 
t*  percent.  The  pupils  not  only  alMorhed 
more  knowledge  but  retained  It  longer  and 
more  fully.  This  experience  has  been  gen- 
erally confirmed. 

A  New  Castle.  Pa.,  school  system  wptgted 
that  ordlnarUy  they  expected  30  to  2g  penent 
of  first  graders  to  turn  up  with 
troubles  after  tbe  first  4  months.  By 
motion  pictures  they  slashed  this  percentage 
to  less  than  six.  Many  quarters  agree  that 
fiii»ti«  do  not  turn  children  away  from  read- 
ing. In  fact,  some  vrt»o  would  never  wholly 
Isaip  to  read,  who  have  no  talent  for  han- 
dllnc  words,  can  acttially  make  this  art  thair 
own  through  the  help  of  audio- visual  aids. 

Suppose  70U  were  a  Parent -Teachers'  Aaeo- 
dntlon  member  and  you  wanted  to  Intro- 
duce an  audio-visual  aids  program  In  your 
school.  Probably  half  tbe  projectors  used 
today  in  the  schools  were  donated  by  PTA's. 
Wm  your  program  be  espantfvat  Woi  ^*^' 
prlsingly  cheap.  A  magaaine  tt  awdte-vlawal 
education  estimates  tl»e  cost  of  starting  and 


maintaining  for  10  ye^rs  a  full  audio-visual 
|iT'TB"T«  mdodlng  tbe  purchase  of  sound 
projectocs.  a  SOO-fllm  Ubrary.  film  strips. 
opaque  projector*,  and  so  co.  for  a  school 
syvtssn  at  100  taachers  and  S.AOO  pupUs.  at 
sosne  •10.000  a  year  If  tlie  equipment  U  ueed 
modermtely.  at  $19jM»  a  year  tt  used  abun- 
dantly, or  •a.OO  to  gSJS  psr  popAL 

School  sysle—  find  tbe  kingsst  ceanomy  tn 
buying  prbits  at  awjst  of  tha  Alma  they  uss. 
not  only  from  a  short.  boattMfdBC  pototof 
Tiew,  but  also  because  eiprrtmos  has  proved 
that  tcacbexB  make  more  use  of  films  if  thay 
ai«  obtainable  without  much  botlMr.  Most 
lilAOk  »»«*<  white  sovmd  prlntif  cost  from  $40 
to  MO  a  lael;  color  eosU  double.  Uxal 
merclMBta.  civic  cluhs.  and  graduating 
clamss  often  donate  films  to  schonia  Sosae. 
g|fffl>y»«<i  by  goisiuimnts,  sodal  researeli 
trusts,  or  private  Indtistry  may  be  secured 
for  nothing  or  almost  nothing.  Many  of 
these  are  exceU«it. 

The  Educational  Film  Guide  and  tbe  Filsa- 
strlp  Guide  Itet  neaiiy  all  the  films  there  are. 
give  a  brief  description  ot  each  film  and  Its 
itory.  where  It  aaay  be  piiniiM'rt  vaA  the 
price.  Bach  prodpoer  and  each  library.  01 
coucso.  also  baa  Us  catalog.  Renting  a  tlUc 
you  want  may  or  may  not  be  easy.  There 
la  no  jM-oper  national  network  of  movie 
libraries,  but  there  are  commercial  Bbrartes 
in  many  cities.  Many  public  libraries  lend 
fUsw.  There  are  large  college  and  urUversity 
free  Ubrarlsa  and  others  eoonected  with  pub- 
Uc  schools,  rtiiglous  and  industrial  organi- 
sations and  Oovemment  agencies.  The 
Superintendent  of  Doctnnents  ha  Washmg- 
taa  aBm»  a  pamphlet  called  A  Directory  of 
8B7  16  MUllmeter  Film  Libraries. 

For  those  who  have  their  doubuj^out 
t<>>r»*»ng  movies.  If  such  Uiere  be.  Bartdd 
IX  Tame  1 11  of  ''ale.  stated.  "It  Is  not  too 
moeh  to  say  that  audio-visual  saedla  of  In- 
stmetlon  make  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  educate  Ic^  cit:zensblp  in  the  world  com- 
munity. By  themsdvea,  words  are  poor  sub- 
stitutes for  direct  observation  of  tl»e  social 
process.  Audio-visual  media  open  tba  doors 
of  espMlenoe  on  tbe  globis  as  a  whole  and 
upon  all  htuoan  history." 


Support  Is  Where  Yon  Fmd  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 


If  you  would  like  me  to  do  this  or  anything 
_l»e  In  your  behalf  please  let  me  Icnow.  I  am 
not  a  local  bigwig,  wheel,  or  anything  else  but 
1  do  have  some  friends  who  might  be  Influ- 
enced. 

Any  time  you  are  in  Elmira  look  me  up.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  you  around  here  and 
there. 

CordlaUy  yours, 

A.  WHiTHrr. 


jttki,,/ 


or  MtW  TOBX 

nr  THE  HOU8B  OF  HBPHESENTA'nVES 
Friday,  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  picking  up  support  every- 
where I  can  get  It  in  the  rat  race  the  big- 
shots  are  throwing  me  into. 

Since  that  man  of  great  stature.  Chair- 
man PfeiCfer,  decreed  that  my  new  dis- 
trict would  stretch  clear  to  Timbuctoo.  I 
have  received  a  number  of  valued  assur- 
ances oi  support  all  along  the  Erie  line. 

I  include  siica  a  letter  as  follows: 

KjosA,  V  T.,  October  14.  19S1. 

Hon.  Edwim  AsTHtrs  Hall, 

Bouse  of  RepresentmtivtM. 

ITssAtaytcm.  D.  C. 

DsAs  Bd  :  I  have  been  f  oUowing  with  Inter- 
eat  the  recent  moves  by  some  of  the  New  York 
State  Eepublican  cloak-and-dagger  detalL 

H  you  can  get  down  this  way  and  carry  en 
the  same  campaign  you  have  in  the  past  you 
can  get  elected  )ust  as  well  as  not. 

My  Inclination  has  been  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  local  8tax-Ga«ette  telling 
of  my  acquaintance  with  you.  It  Is  »  Gan- 
nett pape'  of  course  but  George  CrandaU.  the 
executive  editor  Is  (iretty  fair. 


Grownif  Sodaliss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1$,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sekkxn  have  I  read  an  editorial  or  com- 
ment that  says  so  much  as  this  editorial 
by  Lewis  Haney  It  certainly  carries  a 
great  deal  of  fundamental  thinking. 

Mr.  Haney  is  a  professor  of  economics 
at  New  York  University,  and  this  fact 
alone  should  make  it  more  worth  while. 
We  do  not  very  often  get  such  down-to- 
earth  fundamental  beliefs  from  eastern 
universities. 

Here  follows  his  comments  from  the 
New  York  Journal -Amen  can  of  October 
10.  1951: 

GaOWINC    SCCTALISM 

(By  Lewis  Haney.  professor  of  economics. 

l«ew  York  University) 
Are  our  businessmen  waking  up  to  the 
danger  of  their  position  ♦  Last  week  s  num- 
ber of  leiid'"g  bankers  made  strong  speeches 
against  the  waste.  Infiaticm.  and  restraints 
on  tadlvldual  freedom  that  threaten  us  to- 
day. 

Now  comes  tbe  head  of  the  American  Pe- 
tT'.leum  Institute  vnth  one  of  the  laost 
penetrating  diecus&lcns  I  have  seen.  Let  us 
hope  this  Is  the  shot  that  will  be  heard 
around  the  American  business  world. 

W.  Alton  Jones,  president  of  Ciuea  Service 
Co.,  In  addressing  the  Texas  Mld-Contlnent 
Oil  *  Gas  Association,  said:  Groups  In  both 
poUUcal   parties    are    payiag   Up   service   to 
Individual  freedom,  but  are  tightening  the 
Government's  grip  on  our  personsl  liberties. 
Said  he :  *T>in1ng  the  past  two  decades  the 
United  States  has  moved  In  the  direction  of 
communism    through    Government    control 
over  saving,  production,  wages,  hours,  and 
prices.    We  must  act  promptly,  or  before  we 
know   it   our  savings   will   be   gone   and   we 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Govern- 
ment-dominated countries  of  the  Old  World." 
In  view  of  these  s-trong  and  multiplied  at- 
tacks on  the  creeping  socialism  that  has  In- 
fected us,  I  want  to  list  below  some  of  the 
evidences  that  too  many  America  r.  business- 
men tuive  been  aaleep.     Here  i£  my  Indict- 
ment of  them: 

1.  They  have  fallen  for  and  subsidized  the 
publication  at  advervlsemenu  that  attack  tbe 
wy  vitals  of  free  private  enterprise.  A 
notable  case  i£  the  Miracle  of  America  pam- 
phlet which  sees  Uiiie  but  labor  aikd  power 
machines  In  our  economic  greatness — no  en- 
terprise. It  centers  on  Uncle  Sam  as  the 
giver  of  all  good  things. 

a.  They  have  fallen  for  the  payment  of 
wages  that  are  not  based  upon  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor,  but  on  so-called  costs  of  liv- 
ing, profits,  etc. 

8.  They  have  employed  known  Socialists 
to  do  research  work  and  have  used  empkiyce 
training  material  iliat  might  have  been  pre- 
pared by  HatI  Marx. 
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4  They  h«T«  fallen  tor  the  practice  o* 
pu«iiing  Oorernment  •o-c»ll«d  KAvmiCs  txit^ds 
OQ  tlMtr  MBptoy^pii.  r*tb«r  Uian  cncauraK- 
iBf  pcucfcUTt  Investnient  In  corpora;;on  se* 
curltl««.  Ttto  U  doubly  bad  It  traasfen 
employ**  Interest  to  the  GorenUB^it  and 
It  encounc**  public  debt  tn  a  period  of 
Inflation 

5  They  have  adverttfted  in  pink  pubUca- 
tlons  and  stmnsored  leftist  broMl^tu.  This 
Is  not  nece«Mury  They  h»Te  no  pow  oC 
oeaaoralilp  They  are  not  vise  to  feed  the 
tfof  tbat  bite«  ihem. 

6.  Th*y  have  Huanced  and  sent  their  sons 
tc  coUeces  that  are  known  to  duksemlnate 
aodallsm  M.'tny  endowed  institutioiu  of 
Jeamlng  are  busy  teaching  that  private  prop- 
erty and  private  enterprise  are  bad.  and  that 
mere  and  more  central  governnaent  control 
la  desfrable  For  ex&rople.  the  Keynesian 
economics  as  spread  by  the  Samuelscn.  Tjit- 
abis.  and  Montan  text*,  leaves  little  or  no 
rootn  far  private  enterprise  or  private  sav- 
ins; and  leads  to  a  managed  currency  and 
a  managed  economy — whic^  Is  socialism. 

7  They  accept  the  easy-money  policy 
which  u  the  root  of  cianaged  currency  and 
Inflation 

ft.  They  stand  by.  and.  like  polltlcUna. 
take  no  sides  while  our  schools  are  infested 
irith  those  who  try  to  condui'>n  the  whole 
child  for  the  good  society. 

9  They  often  eo  along  with  world  govern- 
ment  and   the   UN 

10.  They  accept  Up  service  to  freedom  and 
private  enterprise,  that  are  mocked  by  the 
actions  and  main  ideas  of  the  Socialists  or 
•ocial  planners. 

11.  They  run  to  WaaLlngton  for  subsidies 
and  cfjntrols 

12  They  stick  to  party  lines  when  the 
party  ofTers  little  but  "me  too  " 

13  They  set  up  foundations  that  use  their 
nuUions  of  dollars  to  spread  soci&ilsuc  idea^. 


Letter  to  My  CoutitDeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF  WBTT  vrmciNL* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIYSS 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECoab.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  constftuents 
under  this  date: 

DiAS  Friind:  There's  something  unchang- 
ing about  ♦he  Und,  and  something  heroic 
about  the  efforts  of  fanners 

The  Korean  land  is  a  battlefield.  Yet.  I 
learned  the  other  day  that  crop  harvests 
this  year  have  been  70  percent  of  normal — 
which  has  deftnlieiy  averted  the  danger  of 
famine  In  the  months  ahead  Certainly  it  U 
a  victory  for  the  farmers  there,  as  jrreat 
TOU  might  almost  say.  as  any  that  we  have 
won  in  cur  mllliary  actions 

"ni«f  ultuaticn  U  the  result  of  cjrfeful  plan- 
ning, bold  action,  and  above  all.  the  ttrekas 
effort  of  the  Korean  farmers  Many  of  them 
are  persons  who  have  been  swept  ^ack  and 
forth  with  the  tides  of  battle  Many  are 
aged  and  many  are  Jtwt  past  toddling  But 
they  ha-e  gone  al^ead  with  iheL'  incredible 
patience  and  devotion  to  the  soil,  have 
worked  to  save  their  oo\iniry  and  their  co»in- 
trymeu 

I  think  they  deserve  our  salute. 

Also.  ir.  regard  to  the  vw.  It  looks  now  a« 
thouth  many  of  your  sons  who  have  been 
acrrlng  over  there  for  sometime,  will  be  com- 
ing honae  soon.  Even  while  our  effenstve  is 
pindlng  forward,  the  Army  has  announced 


that  tt  t^as  speeded  up  its  plans  on  rotating 
men.  Oen  J.  Lawton  Collins.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  has  .«id  that  "aU  personnel  who 
endured  the  bitter  combat  conditions  in  Ko- 
rea last  Winter"  will  be  brought  home  thU 
winter. 

There's,  welcome  news  from  the  Acrlcul* 
ture  Depiartment  on  my  desk  this  week. 
Farm  income.  I  notice  by  their  report,  has 
gone  up  17  percent  during  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year,  tat  a  total  of  •15.4O0.a(X).00O. 
But  this  was  not  entirely  a  net  gain  for  farm- 
ers because  farm  cost  rates  rose  an  average 
of  13  percent  for  the  same  period.  Income 
from  livestock  and  products  was  reported  at 
$10,700,000  000  Income  from  crops  amount- 
ed to  about  14.700.000.000.  I  dont  know  how 
these  figures  apply  to  each  of  your  farms — 
but  I  certainly  hope  that  all  of  you  had  a 
good  season. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  you  since  I  be- 
gan these  letters,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  correspondence.  It  has  been  most 
helpful  in  my  work  here  In  Oonsress. 


YoaBf  RepabBcan  Recommeodationt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1931 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  foUoM^-ing  summary 
of  the  high  lights  of  certain  recom- 
mendations of  Republican  policy  adopted 
by  the  Glendale  Young  Republicans  at 
their  regular  meeting  held  on  September 
20.  1951: 

OL£NDALk.   CaUT..    YOtTNC    RKPTTBLICAK    POUCT 

Rrco  MEKOA-noNS 

rORJUCN   POUCT 

1.  We  denounce  the  Yalta  agreement. 

2  We  supp<.^rt  the  four  steps  advocated  by 
Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  to  conclude  the  war 
In  Korea 

3.  We  suppOTt  the  North  Atlantic  Fact, 
but  urge  greater  military  participation  by  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  in  the  common 
effort. 

4-  We  favor  the  creation  of  a  sovcnifn 
West  German  republic. 

5  We  favor  the  inclusion  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  the  No.th  Atlantic  Pact. 

6  We  favor  the  utilization  of  Spain's 
strategic  position. 

7.  We  oppose  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  U.  N    membership. 

8.  We  oppose  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
the  World  BUI  of  Rights  recommended  by 
the  Human  Rights  Commlnlon  of  the  United 
Nations  OrtrnilMtlon. 

■OONOMIC    POUCT 

1.  We  tir^e  a  rettim  to  balanced  Govern - 
man*  budgets  and  an  end  to  deficit  tinanc- 

tef- 

2.  We   oppose    nonessential   pubUc-workA 

programs. 

3.  We  oppose  welfare  programs  which  are 
tn  reality  costly  schemes  for  socialising  Uie 
Nation. 

4  We  support  tlM  nooBBMndatlons  of 
the  Hoover  CommiMion  aa  tbay  apply  to 
wiuite  and  iQiMfBta&cy  In  Government  and  the 
armed  servlees. 

5.  To  prevent  Inflation  In  time  of  crisis,  we 
favor  control  of  private  credit  rattier  Uian 
price  and   wage  contrcls. 

6  We  favtir  the  enactment  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  the  Govern- 
ment from  engaging  In  any  buslnsss,  profcs- 


■ion,  lor  enterprise  in  competition  with  Its 
dtlaetxs  except  as  specified  In  the  Constltu- 
Uon. 

I        oaraaAi.  wbltabi  pouct 

1.  ftB  support  the  continuation  of  private 
medldal  Insurance. 

2.  We  favor  returning  to  State  control  all 
Govefnment  services  which  can  be  effectively 
operated  on  a  less  than  national  scale. 

3.  ^e  oppose  k  continuation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  social  security. 

;MISCSLLAirSOt7S   FOUCT 
e  oppose  corruption  and  Incompetence 
in  high  office. 

a.  we  oppose  coddling  of  Communists  and 
ComOiunLst  sympathizers. 

3.  We  oppose  the  so-caUed  Fair  Employ- 
ment. Practices  Act. 

4.  i?e  favor  continuation  and  strengthen- 
ing CI  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

6.  fft  favor  a  flexible  parity  on  price  sup- 
ports'of  agricultural  commodities. 

6.  We  favor  local  self-rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Regulation  No.  1  of  tbe  Petroleum 
Administration  for  Defense 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16.  1951 


Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
6.  1^51.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  requesting  an  explana- 
tion of  regulation  No.  1  issued  by 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  De- 
fense. I  have  received  a  reply  to  my 
letter.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  has  written 
a  forthright  letter  in  reply  to  mine,  and 
in  my  opinion  he  has  rendered  a  real 
service  by  clarification  of  some  of  the 
issues  in  the  order  referred  to. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  my  letter  and 
the  Secretary's  reply.  I  wish  to  state. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  appreciate  the 
proiiipt  and  complete  reply  from  Mr. 
Chai>man.  | 

Tpe  letters  follow :  .i 

OcToasB  a,  1B61. 
Hon.  08CAX  L.  CBAPaiAif, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Departynent 
of  the  Interior.  Washington.  D    C. 

Diftut  Ua.  Chapman:  I  have  Just  examined 
PAI>  Regulation  No.  1.  You  bave  by  this 
regulation  defined  what  you  consider  to  be 
youit  authority  to  control  deliveries  of  oU 
and  gas. 

AWiough  you  state  in  section  1  of  the 
testation  "The  directives  will  relate  only 
to  n|att«rs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Administration  for  Defense,"  I  feel 
tbat^  by  reason  at  section  3  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  what  you  conaider  that  jurisdlc- 
tlonj  to  be  should  be  made  immediately. 

I  tartlcularly  refer  to  that  part  of  section 
S  wych  reads  as  follows: 

"whare  a  directive,  or  an  amendment  or 
•upflemant  thereto.  Is  Issued.  It  shall  take 
precedence  over  the  provisions  of  any  gen- 
eral; order,  regulation,  direction,  or  other 
actlfn  of  the  Petroleum  Administration  lor 
Defense,  over  the  provislona  of  any  contract 
to  ^hich  any  person,  to  whom  the  directive, 
am^dment.  or  supplement  Is  Issued,  may 
be  a  party,  and  over  the  provisions  of  any 
ratej  schedtUe.  tariff,  regulation,  or  order  of 
any  j  regulatory  body.  Including  regtUatory 
bodiM  of  the  several  States  and  Territories." 
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I  am  Btire  you  are  familiar  with  the  so- 
called  Bcw  amendment  to  the  NaUonal  Pro- 
tflMtlon  Act.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  TVi^e.  regulation,  or  order  issued  under 
thW  aet  which  restricts  the  use  of  natural 
in  (#ther  directly,  or  by  restricting  the  use 
of  teeflMtaa  for  the  consrunptlon  of  natural 
nm,  or  In  any  other  manner  i  shall  apply  In 
•ny  Bteto  in  which  a  public  regulatory 
i^CBcy  has  authority  to  restrict  the  ose  of 
natural  gas  and  certifies  to  the  President 
that  it  is  exercising  that  authority  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  accomphsh  the  objectives 
of  tbat  act." 

Do  you  not  oooslder  the  languace  jf  sec- 
tloo  S  alJOve  referred  to  as  in  conftlct  vrith 
the  langiH«e  of  the  amendment  adopte^by 
the  Cont^ress?  .^Bl 

I  sbouM  like  also  to  have  you  stapH»fh 
certainty  wfaetHar  or  nfO*  you  feel  a  directive 
can  be  tsstied  taktef  precedence  over  an 
or«er  of  a  State  re^tilatory  body  relative  to 
a  rata  tifbriM^  or  tariffs.  Do  yoa  tti  that 
this  Fedsral  authority  nullifies  tbe  fwactlons 
at  ttM  autas? 

1  brtlava.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  by  vtitue  of 
the  sevartty  of  section  5  of  the  re|r«»***<'"  *^*^ 
t&o  ttireat  to  a  great  indwrtry  coutaliied 
that  this  matter  sbould  l>e  fully  «- 
I  In  p*»<"  and  atrnple  lanri>*C*  wltbout 
a^arfoeatlofi. 

I  «bali  ■nfiiflBts  aa  tmnediate  reply  to 
tbU  latter  ao  lliat  I  may  determine  what 
steps  may  be  intjumarj  to  yi  umt  i  ■  «•  tot<«- 
rlty  of  the  States  and  the  preptr  rtfttfatlcn 
of  an  industry  that  so  vltaUy  aStetm  nait  only 
a  tare*  iigaiiiiiT  of  tabor  bat  also  mnuons  of 
our  dtlMDS. 

ely  jotzi*. 

PKAmc  T  Bow. 
Memhtr  of  Confrm*. 

Gvana 


D.  C  .  October  iS.  iASJ 
PaamcT. 

IS*  o/ 

D.  C. 

Tbla  is   Ui 
of   October   6.   la&I.  In 

f  or  asy  vtewa  la  respect  oT 

of  r  AO  Bigalttlai  No.  I  to  tbe 

It  to  ssrtf  1M  of  tka  IMmm 

Act   of   IMAk  vMdi   bora  yoor 


I  think  that  there  Is 
the   rssniattoii   in 

TIM 


bet^ 

the  Bow 
1  estabdahea  a 
Petroieum  Ad- 


for  Def< 

awtlKvlty  to  alkxats  oil 
ta  the  ~ 

101  o<  the  Datnmr  ProduelkMi  Act  aatf  mb- 
■Mjuently  daJHitrrl  to  me  and  redfelafatod 
U»  ttas  PatvetMBa  Adaalnlatration  for  Defanae. 
ImmmmA  as  Um  avthoritj  for  tts  lasuanoe 
of  tka  r^utattm  taasK  la  saanoa  7M  of  the 
•fBt,  T%«ffc  to  tte  aoattaia  uailalntt  ttia  Bo  *- 

because  PAD  understood  tiMd  dUecUves 
by  It  must  be  oaaidbM<l  to  the 
kcaUy  tntnmtmA  to  tta  ad- 
tbM%  tiMre  «M  tndtidad  tn  the 
Mgrt»»*^  tlM  statoMBil.  HUPU*  hy  joa. 

—  mtm  Oily  to  mmt- 

at  ttke  ffsti oleum 


ctSoB  9  Of  tha  le^UUrtluu 
with  the  laaCMS*  of  the 

at     I    do    not.     The    Bow 

it  relates   only   to  restzictkxia   on 

tte  we  of  aatval  ffM.  It  doss  not  swty  to 
on  or  Baa«fbctared  gaa  aad  teypBottla  to 
natural  gaa  only  In  Stalw  Ib  vMcb  a  p«dUtc 
T^ulatory  body  haa  autbusfty  to  iiaajlct  the 
taw  of  i^tural  gas  aad  ceiUfles  to  the  Pres- 
tdeat  that  It  to  anvdhlBC  that  aujUKKity  to 
Ute  OCtmt  Ult— >fj  to  »iofq«kH  the  ob- 


jectives of  tlie  Defense  ProducUon  Act.  It 
is  not  appUcahie  elsewhere  Of  course,  no 
directive  hMi  been  tsroed  wblch  conflicts  with 
this  prohlbiuon,  nor  wiU  any  be  issued. 
You  ask  that  I  state  with  certainty  whether 
or  not  I  feel  that  a  directive  can  be  ismed 
taking  precedence  over  an  order  of  a  State 
regulatory  body  relative  to  a  rate  schedule 
or  tariir  aiKl  whether  I  feel  that  sasch  au- 
thority nulllfles  the  functions  oljlhe  States. 
Section  101  of  the  act  «mr>oa?er{!  the  Presl- 
dfnt  to  allocate  materials  and  facilities  In 
such  manner,  imder  such  conditions  and  to 
such  extent  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  promote  the  national  de- 
fense Assuming  this  section  ooBstitute*  a 
valid  exercite  ql  the  Fe<lera!  power,  the  au- 
thority therebrsgrranted  mu.-t  necessarily  su- 
persede  any  confiictlng  exercise  af  authority 
by  a  State,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  res- 
ervatlor.  In  the  act  such  as  appears  m  the 
Bow  amendment,  that  the  Federal  author - 
ity  shall  net  do  so. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  th*  u?e  of  the 
phrase  "rate  echetlulc"  or  tt>e  word  "rartg  " 
As  3rou  are  aware,  rate  schadidtaa  and  t*rt«8. 
bo<h  as  to  oil  aad  gas.  contain  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  dehmiting  oWigauoos 
to  deliver  ell  and  ?a«  as  well  as  ettahlishing 
prices.  It  is  onlv  with  respect  to  the  lormci' 
aspect  of  rate  schedule*  ano  tarifls  that  we 
are  concerned.  PAD  has  no  authority  over 
prices  and  cannot  and  does  not  intend  tc 
attempt  tn  exerose  any  such  autnurlty 
That  power  to  the  extoit  that  it  w-.»6  granted 
to  the  Presadent  toy  the  Defense  ProducUon 
Act  of  1»60.  haa  be«n  deieKsted  5.0  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization,  and  lortna  no  part  of 
the  authority  pursuant  to  which  RegtUation 
Ka  1  was  issued. 

Ftr-ther.  with  reference  to  section  3  of 
the  reinilation.  that  sectjoc  was  included 
only  tor  the  purpose  of  Uxlonming  peraoiM 
to  whom  directives  ml^ht  be  addressed  oi 
the  leci.  effects  of  atoCh  directives  It  Is 
•ntlrelv  poeslhie.  for  oaa^la.  that  a  dxrec- 
tivw  nufiit  require  an  oil  operator  to  take 
some  acttexn  wbx-b  was  forMdden  b>  another 
PAD  order.  Section  3  tells  the  operator  to 
obey  the  direcUve  rather  than  the  prior 
PAD  order 

Similarty.  directives  may  cut  acroess  pn- 
Tate  contract  obligaUons  This  o<:xurT*c 
vweatly  tn  the  cases  of  4  producer*  of  Nav^ 
special  fuel  oU  and  14  other  oil  companies. 
The  Navy  needed  3.100.000  barrels  of  Navy 
specla]  fuel  dunnjt  October.  Wo  1  fiber  and 
December  Directives  were  laaaad  to  4  re- 
fiT>er«  to  suppiv  this  fuel  and  to  14  other 
ecenpanice  to  suppiv  cja  a  pro  rata  besls. 
grade  C  fuel  o*l  to  the  pnrt»*ry  suppliers 
to  oMkc  up  deftcit:  caused  Oy  the  divcr^ot 
of  thle  grade  C  fuel  oil  to  blending  intc 
Itovy  special  fuel  The  refiners  -.o  wtiom 
theae  directives  were  addressed  were  not  un- 
wUhng  to  meet  the  eiriereencT  created  bv 
the  Navya  need  but  need«d  dirertires  from 
P.\D  ta  psotaaa  ^saaa.  mmimt  section  tot  ot 


PAD  policy  is  to  lame  dlreetlres  on^  as  a 
last  resort  and  after  aD  other  avenues  of 
meeting  essenual  military  and  defense  needs 
have  been  exbatarted.  Aleo.  whsn  at  aU  pos- 
Eible  PAD  intends  to  seek  the  cooperation 
of  States  aiui  oum  govemmantal  authori- 
ties in  dtoefaarglng  Its  refKislbiittirs  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

I  am  advisee  that  actloas  of  tha  type 
described  are  within  the  autbortty  cf  PAD. 
even  m  States  which  have  ecrttflad  to  the 
Preeident  under  the  Bcw  ajnandiDCnt,  In- 
asmuch as  a  directive  of  that  charaetar  mmM 
not  "reetnet  the  use  at  nattirml  gas,"  as  that 
phrase  is  used  in  the  Bow  aaseadBMCt,  It 
is  my  view  that  the  Bow  siiaimliimit  was 
not  intended  to  nullify  tha  dear  obUgatlon 
imposed  upon  the  President  under  tha  De- 
fence Production  Act  to  asrure  tbc  adai|aats 
operation  of  military  activities  IncKidlxiC  etieh 
detenae  prcdticucn  operations  as  are  saMB- 
ual  to  the  national  defense. 

I  hope  that  this  explains  my  vicvt  tthj 
tn  plain  and  simple  language  and  wfthctlt 
equivocation.  If  you  have  any  further  qfiMt»- 
tlons  concerning  otir  porttion  relating  to  Uito 
subject.  I  shall  be  very  ^lad  to  answer  OMca. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ObcabL.  CKancAV, 
Secretory  0/  th*  interior. 


sple  of  a  aKubilaB  In  which 
might  be  toMBsd  lavolved  the 
el  PoanAtas  ptaat  la  Bset 
which  trae  beteig  reactivated 
for  the  Baaottf  actttrt  of 
The  Armed  Forcee 

tkm  to  PAD  that  it  wae  neeaesary  that  a 
reliable  supply  of  gas  be  proetded  for  this 
plant  By  vigorous  aetlacL  and  throu^  in- 
f  cooperation.  PAD  waa  able  to  ar- 
for  a  eoBfttrtned  supply  of  natural  gas 
and  iitjtieftfd  petrcieuaa  fas  for  this  es- 
sential defense  piant  Fortiinately  ft  was 
no*  necessary  to  issue  a  directive  but  this 
was  ir:  par*  because  no  contract,  rate  sched- 
ule. tarUT.  rf^xil^tion.  or  order  of  any  regu- 
latory body  stood  In  the  way  of  the  senrice 
pronded  It  U  easy  to  imagine  that  In  an- 
other otherwise  similar  ca.-^  it  m^igfct  be 
nece«sary  to  issue  a  direcUve  to  achieve  the 
same  resuit 


Cmi  Airict  Fi«B  Mr.  F«kf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BROOKS  HATS 


or 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSBTTATTVIB 
Tuesday,  October  IS.  1951 

Mr  HAY8  of  Arkansas.    Mr.  Speaker. 
many  Membrr?  of  the  House  knov  mod 
admire  Jun  Farley.     Bis  comments  al- 
ways   conmuLDd    respect.    Recently   be 
addr^sed  the  graduates  of  Ithaca  Col- 
lege and  gave  the  yoani;  people 
advice.     In  commentJDg  on  his 
the  Salem  >Mo  >  News  eodarsed  Us  nf« 
erence  to  ?ood  manners,  and  tinder  leate 
to  extend  my  reina:!-k5  tn  the  Appendix  I 
include  the  News  e<iitoriaI  as  tdOoms: 
Good  Maxxaaa.  a  VsLFSHa  Aaacr 
When  James  A.  Farley  addreaeed  the  grad- 
uatee  of  Ithaca  College  he  totd  them,  among 
other  things,  that  good  manners  are  esaCB- 
tial   to  the  man   or   woman   who  cxpccta  to 
amount  to  something 

Mr  Parley  said-  "A  pervoc  who  la  eoo- 
rertied  ir.  persuadii^  other  people  to  do 
something  or  buy  something  or  Just  to  be 
fnevjdfv  and  helpful,  murt  have  what  1  call 
g!jod  manners  Now  good  manners  mcaas 
soBoething  n>ore  than  knowing  how  to  bold 
yoor  scup  spoon  or  how  to  dreaa  when  ytm 
iro  to  a  church  wedding  It  is  much  mora 
tha:^  a  capacUj'  to  say  the  pleasant  but  to- 
slneere  thing  It  Is  much  saore  tlsan  taet. 
It  Is  tc  feel  and  above  all  to  tdkow,  tbat  ytm 
have  &  aenume  tntereat  in  others.  It  meana 
caring  for  people,  resperttog  them,  sharing 
their  fears  and  earthly  concerns  and  their 
Meals  When  these  are  felt  and  rticam  there 
nee<l  be  no  fear  aboct  winning  ^1  m  i  i  admwe 
and  winning  Wends,  for  this  attitude  will 
make  Itself  known  in  a  hundred  waya." 

Jim  Fariey's  advice  ts  good.  There  ai« 
eharacteristks  that  are  inraltaible  Is  what- 
ever trcsinesB  or  profeesian  one  may 
But  they  muet  be  genwtoe.  ai**  act 
>  stiaoed  far  the  mocacot.  Bwea  a 
peraoc  car  see  and  know  wticn  sosneoaa  li 
pnttin"?  o-'-  an  act  tc  aceompfiah  a 
or  atta  n  ac  end.  It  is  somethiag  tbat 
young  man  and  woman  cajo  acquire 
Good  manners  are  a  valuable  ' 


1';  ^ 
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A  Word  for  Harry 


EXTE2*SION  OF  RSAtARKS 
or 

HON  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

D*  THi  i  ^.;i  OF  REPREiENTATIVmS 
TiU9dav  October  It.  1951 

Mr  BUPN'Dr      Mr.  apcaker.  under 

iMve  to  extcQd  my  rea&rics  In  Um  Rk- 

oo.   I   include   Uie   foUovinc   cditortal 

from  the  Charleston  <W.  V&.)  psaette: 

/.  WOBS  roa  Haut        '^>._ 

We  doubt  that  the  old  boy  naadr^^^^ 
ire  thlnJt  It's  about  ttnt  aoawtody  said  aona- 
UUa«  nio*  atenat  Prwtdmt  Ttikoiar 

M  ttatDgs  stand  aov.  we'd  ▼oc«  «ot  XUaa 

Wt  tfoBU  tlMt  aar  otlMr  maa.  tafiM  wtth 
thei 
any 

Hcli  fead  It  rooDi.    He  iliia«ii«a  a  kind 


Be':  been  bUmad  for  oormpUao  In  Ocr- 
ernment  Ich^  bad  jokM.  lor  dnnJOsg  wblskj. 
for  insult  lof  rd^iloaa  faith,  for  lasoltlnc 
free  tiiinkrrs.  for  vrttlng  ancry  tettn*.  for 
■ending  j%xu  boy  to  b*  klUed  tn  Koraa.  Urt 
fiTtng  Staltn  half  the  world,  for  proaaoUng 
his  own  data^tar's  career,  for  t— ««»t«^  fabo- 
kxM  MHBB  oa  hla  own  ttrlaf  humiii.  for 
bdnc  too  wiiia.  for  bd^  too  vanm- 
BKm.  tct  cualac  'or  wioouraclac  Ooana* 
alMa.  for  nsixlat  tbe  Mutton  o««r  to  th* 
labor  unions,  for  iitahhtng  Ubor  in  tht  back, 
for  hlcb  prtcc».  for  km  vagcs,  for  taxing 
m  to  daath.  for  ctrlnc  tha  eoBBOy  to  the 
ht«i  eorporatkns.  for  ■~*«»«"«-g  tadustry. 
far  poor  taste  la  eiottUac. 

Now  doat  Jump  iq».aBd  howL  Sit  there 
and  think  a  minute. 

Did  IVuman  send  all  ovr  aoMlMa 
after  tbc  last  war  and  leavs  us  deft 
Or  did  you? 

Dtdnt  you  weep  snd  moan  about  tots'  poor. 
bomeskk  boy  oev  tbwef  Outnt  you  wrtte 
your  Onnn  !■■!■«  ataiot  It?  Olite*t  yo«  aad 
thousaads  tuct  yoa  plead  sad  iMf  and  threat- 
«t  and  bluster  vatU  nsniim.  ttg«*«»ft  the 
iabee.  aad  OfidaBt  the  Btllttaxy^ 
brooght  your  boy  booM?  And  left 
the  Torld  unguarded  so  the  Russians  could 
thumb  their  nqees  at  as?  Was  it  Truman  or 
was  tt  Tou? 

Dtd  TTtuaaa  brtag  oa  this  Mrrtble  Infla- 
tion?   Qrdtdy<m7 

Oldnt  yotar  uatom  pt  foa  tbafi  big  ralat. 
aad  dlda*t  yoa  go  out  and  buy  a  new  car 
and  a  3ev  stove  and  a  fur  coat  for  the  little 
woman?  Didnt  yoa  gently  ease  up  ttie  ;H-ioes 
tn  your  stpre  vtien  yoa  saw  your  custooMn 
giriag  on  I  spendtng  qiree?  Wss  it  TnioMO 
or  was  It  you? 

Old  Tr\unan  shackle  bustncas  vith  those 
hurdsosome  controls?   Or  did  you? 

Didn't  you  snream  tn  Tglitli  wben  priees 
went  far  beyood  the  reach  cf  jovx  pocket- 
book?  Didnt  you  demand  that  somebody  do 
something  about  it?  Didn  t  you  swsar  that 
UBless  yoa  got  help  from  the  Goremawnt 
the  black  marketers  would  ruin  yow  bast* 
ne&s?  Wits  it  Truman  or  was  it  you? 
Did  Truaaaa  get  us  into  wax  u;  Korea' 
Didn  ;  yote  agree  tiiat  a  Ur.rved  N&tions 
WOttM  t>«  us«:ei»s  unless  U  lmO.  t-ovat:  te«T.b  u> 
stoow?  When,  aiter  a  te^  ^wsn  ot  bl««»ed 
peace,  the  C^mm urastj,  jumped  oc  tlie  South 
Koreans  wuh  gun«  az.<^  taiiiks  ^\A  chased  our 
haridlul  of  troops  airxust  out  oJ  the  oocmtry, 
didn  t  you  (ecL  like  .he  Preatdccit.  that  It 
time  somebody  put  a  stop  to  wee  tor  aS 
by  ptiaiahing  aggrsssoas  with  all  the  force  of 
the  Paltsd  Wetlofwt  Dayioa  thJxU  we  shcnild  , 
qxut  Do  you  think  we  aboakS  say  to  xh» 
CommunisU;  "Okay,  ym  wla.  Tours  too 
twugh  for  na  We  ■iiiiemlw'T 

And  if  you  had  aU  thaw  tl^9«s  to  worry 
about,  wouldn  t  yov  gst  altttie  eore  if 
body  said  your  daugnter  coaldiit  slag? 


Inffiscnmihkte  Smearinf  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees  Costiaf  Taxpayers  Millions, 
Warns  Chairman  of  United  States  Gvil 
Scrrkc  Commissioa 


then,  to  t)e  a 
Accedtustinff  Mi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  W.  WlL'l 

or    UINNE£Or.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday  October  16.  19S1 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ocleDd  my  remarics  in  the  Recou>. 
I  inetadg  the  foUowrins  address  delivered 
by  Robert  Ramfpeck.  Chairman.  United 
Stat^  Civil  Service  Commission,  before 
the  CiYil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 11.  1951: 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here  and  to  Ulk 
to  yoa  today. 

BsUeve  me.  this  is  mcxv  than  the  platitu- 
dhious  opening  stateaient  we  expect  from 
practically  ail  speakers.  I  really  feel  tiiat 
way  about  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  feel  that  way 
because  your  orgaalsathm  truly  is  different 
from  too  many  groups  and  individuals  who 
hare  succumbed  to  a  deadly  malady  afflict - 
tag  our  country  in  the  trying  times  through 
wtileh  we  sre  living.  It  Is  becaiise  jtn  have 
retained  your  sense  of  constructive  reason- 
ing and  t>ecause  you  have  not  faUen  rlc- 
th&e  to  the  disease  wtiich  seems  to  impel 
Its  vlctima  to  indulge  in  intemperate,  and 
sometimes  hateful,  criticism,  ttiat  I  find  such 
a  hl|^  degree  of  satisfaction  m  discussing 
*«—"»«»»  probtaBis  with  you. 

It's  alwut  inrldloaa.  indiscriminate  crltl- 
elsm.  about  tlUs  disease  which  I  regard  as 
one  of  ttM  gravest  dangers  of  democracy  to- 
day, that  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  And  I'm  sure 
you  wUI  concede  that,  with  nearly  2.500.000 
Federal  employees  comprising  a  primary  tar- 
get for  precisely  tba  salde  aharpshooting  to 
wtilch  I  refe-.  the  Outfnnan  of  the  United 
States  CtvU  Service  OtaaailaBlon  is  eminently 
qUisMart  to  dlssuea  the  si^jsct. 

I  shoukl  like  to  make  tt  dear  at  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  hold  that  Government  tx  its 
smpk^aes  should  be  latmuna  to  criticism. 
rrasn  the  drwanrratlc  procsMss  which  p«mit 
I  Of  optnioa  aad  floe  tad  opm  dla- 
Aow  tlae  dseiatnns  that  make  our 
at  government  the  best  that  man  lias 
yet  bean  able  to  devise.  But  criticism  must 
be  eoastruetive — like  the  criticisms  and  stig- 
gMttoae  your  own  organization  has  consist- 
ently made — tx>t  destructive.  Criticism 
should  t)e  specific,  not  general:  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  not  of  Oovenunent  employees 
as  a  class,  or  by  association.  The  sins  of  the 
m>ectacularly  guilty  few  must  not  be  visited 
r^tm  the  many  who  are  Innocent  if  we  are  to 
reCahi  the  very  form  of  government  we  are 
now  so  deeply  engsgsrt  in  selling  the  world 
over.  We  are  speikdlng  billions  of  dollars 
and  shedding  immeasurable  quantities  of 
t»Iood  In  the  doing  of  that  Herculean  )ob  in 
humanity's  nam*. 

The  cacj6t  dlatwrbliig  factor  la  the  praetloa 
of  indict meng  by  gsaatallnttoa  and  convic- 
tion by  mm  iwtliiii  la  that  it  Just  lsu*t  democ- 
r:*ry.  Be— oeracyli  stake  infinitely  tran- 
scends the  question  ot  the  well-being  of  in- 
dindual  Government  employees.  While  I 
am  not  a  medical  man.  and  I  may  seem  pre- 
sumptaoas  in  so  branding  it.  I  call  this  prac- 
tice a  diaaeas.  I  call  it  tiiat  because  of  Its 
aosloUB  and  pernicious  characteristics.  Like 
a  dtssase.  lu  eSecu  pervade  otir  whole  way 
of  lUs  and.  la  time,  could  be  a  most  potent 
laicior  in  destroying  that  way  of  life. 

ttmce  this  disease  carries  with  it  the  ele- 

iit  of  ■eif-dcstrucUon,  it  would  appear. 


I  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak. 
iloqeaws  U  the  fact  that 
the  Aalady  aMaw  and  ravsges  us  at  a  time 
whcd  we  see  eagag«Jd  m  an  all-out  endeavor 
to  influence  men's  minds  all  over  the  world. 
And  frhat  Is  it  we're  trying  to  convince  them 
f>f r  Why.  the  fact  tiiat  our  way  of  life  U  the 
best  Way. 

It  ^  paradoxical.  Unt  It?  fHere  we  are.  on 
the  o^e  hand,  upholding  wltii  all  our  might, 
with  our  resources,  and.  In  many  Instances, 
With  cur  very  lives,  the  efficacies  of  our  form 
of  gqvernment;  yet,  simultaneously,  we  are 
Indulsrlng  In  a  form  of  self-destruction  that 
coul4  consume  lu  and  permit  barbarism's 
all-eaveloplng  darkness  to  return  unhindered 
to  a  krorid  presently  lighted  only  by  democ- 
racy*^ torch. 

In  otir  democracy.  Government  depends 
upon|  the  consent  of  the  governed.  If  the 
conf^ence  of  the  governed  In  the  competent, 
conscientious,  and  loyal  men  and  women 
who  #ta£r  the  Government  Is  destroyed,  con- 
sent ferill  bs  withdrawn  and  Ooverzunent  will 
faU.  [ 

It  |s  obvious  to  me  tliat  we  mtist  devote 
moral  attention  to  Informing  men's  minds 
at  heme,  to  telling  them  fully  and  frankly 
all  ti^ere  is  to  be  told  alxiut  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, even  wtille  we  conduct  similar  ef- 
forts In  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  it  will 
availi  us  nothing  to  tialt  communism's  mili- 
tary might  abroad,  or  to  condition  foreign 
min<^  to  accepting  democracy.  If,  when  they 
are  leady  for  it,  we  have  no  true  democracy 
to  oiler  them. 

Thie  field  in  which  you  and  I  operate  offers 
an  anexcelied  opportunity  to  pjerform  a 
muc^-needed  task  right  here  at  home,  to 
demonstrate  democracy's  strength  and  capa- 
bilities, to  sharpen  the  focus  of  the  picture 
portraying  the  merit  system  as  an  exemplar 
.of  danocracy  at  its  finest,  and  to  enlist  pub- 
!plic  support  for  the  advancement  of  the  aims 
of  al|  true  believers  in  a  sovmd  civil  service. 

By"  fco  doing — by  setting  an  example — we 
can  4o  much  to  clarify  issues,  which  become 
confised  in  times  as  uncertain  as  those  in 
which  we  are  living,  to  establish  a  pattern 
of  straight  thinking  as  a  replacement  for  the 
fuzzKiess  which  seems  to  creep  into  ideas 
put  forward  in  such  times,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  to  relmiJue  with  good,  old-fash- 
ione^  faith  those  among  us  who  have  grown 
so  palsied  and  bewildered  by  events  as  to 
entettaln  doubts  as  to  our  own  strength  and 
natiocai  ciiaracter. 

It  ,'is  unfortunate,  but  nonetheless  true, 
that  tin  times  of  stress  there  are  those  wlio 
seek  Sto  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 
further  their  own  alms,  to  secure  political 
advancement,  or  to  obtain  personal  power. 
ICanr^  times  they  are  unscrupulous  In  the 
way  they  go  about  It.  Increasingly,  the 
teno^  and  tempo  of  attacks  upon  men  in 
public  office,  leaders  In  public  affairs,  and 
Govcf-nment  personnel  generally,  have  t)een 
stepped  up  No  person  seems  to  t>e  im- 
mune to  these  vague  but  disturbing  charges. 
A  lifetime  devoted  to  patriotic  public  serv- 
ice can  be  destroyed  by  this  sort  of  attack 
if  the  people  do  not  voice  their  disapproval 
of  sv^h  underhanded  tactics. 

I  ^m  confident  we  want  no  part  of  the 
metbpds  of  a  Hitler  or  a  Stalin.  We  do  not 
belieye  in  the  philosophy  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion., of  indictment  by  implication,  or  in 
seatArlng  without  trial.  We  believe  in  fair 
play.iand  it  Is  certainly  not  plajrlng  fair  wtien 
our  {Kiblic  oOciais  and  employees  are  vilified 
and  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try Questioned  on  mere  hearsay,  vague 
charges,  and  testimony  of  disreputable  and 
discredited  persons  who  have  time  and  again 
proved  to  t>e  unreUable.  We  need  to  retvum. 
as  a  ^>eople.  to  the  principle  tliat  a  man  is 
innoeent  until  he  Is  proved  guUty;  that  a 
man  who  comes  into  court  must  come  with 
cleax^  bands  and.  above  all  else,  must  not 
bear  tfalse  witness  against  hU  neighbor. 

Th^  relative  handful  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice i^o  tiave  been  proved  disloyal,  or  whose 
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loyalty  was  open  to  a 


doubt    liave 

It   dr    It    by 

hy  vagae.  unsubet&n- 

They  had  fair  aad  impartial 

gtffCB   the  right  to  presoat 

of  the  case,  with  wttasasee  and 

tf  they  wHbid.  aad  ttieir  nfthts  as 

have  bc«i  peolMlBd.    The  apprcxl- 


of    the 
a*  employeca.  ail  at 
tateeellptrd  or  are  under  cuiieuk 
tkm.    The   few  have 
have  not  beei 
lis  the  fair  way.  tbe 
Itiuu  to  a 
ot  our  pat>Uc  servaata    aot  a  wIMIi 

on   the  radio,  oa  tdevMeak  aad   tn 
rteaaiK  ls(<'ii>  ipeiirtiia.  »■■* i«Mts»ig  soa^  ba  tbe 

the  United  Slatea  CMl  aaUce  Fi  wiiliig 

■ooic  7  aeatha  a«a.  I 

hlgo  on  the  list  of  those  requtelag 

"It  Is  my  purpose  to  undertaha  a  ena- 
palga  to  l>rtng  about  better  public 
■leading  of  Government  employees  i 
they  do.     Tluit  is  a   public  relatkma 
keaa.    It  seeme  to  me  to  be  worth  trylag. 
The  pahUt  Is  I— alliHi  ntt 
the  ftote  aad  I  e^eet  to 
to  aeqaaint  them  fully  wltfa  those  facts. 

ite  ae  all  know  so  well,  ttoe  ottbnate  test 
at  our  foroB  of  govanuaent  is  pataUc  ap- 
proval. Ihaf  piiiisl  meaas  an  ead  to 
feeai  at  govetament  and.  in  today's 
etrcaaMtaacaa.  aa  ead  to  ilsTiiiai  j 

Therefore,  wtiat  the  pvUtte  thiaks  of  tts 
forxa  of  (Vferaaaaat  takes  on  a  slgatflcaBoe 
that  raagas  liiiyiiad  onr  oaa  ihisia  aad  di- 
rectly affects  the  steadlbalaaa  w«  aaay  ex- 
pect from  our  aPtae. 

But  before  it  can  tnteUlgenUy  approve  or 


be  aa 

aU  the 

aad  politically  ambitloas  ladU 
DWtivated  by  a  setf- 
serving  purpose  which  eoaAleU  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

So  deep-rootod  are  some  at  the  maladjust- 
ments of  our  thacs  and  so  oookagloas  \m 
the  mania  ot  self  dsatiuction  that  pieeiiif 
at  eaiy  one  sMe  at  the  atery  Is  by  no 
to  the  toeegBlBahla  realm  of 
'politics.  What  grieves  me  meet  is  that  so 
many  well-meaning  and  excellently  inten- 
tioned  ladl«lda.Js  and  organlaatiane  today 
Indulge  la  the  practtos  cf  hammering  away 
at  oaly  the  ilMtiucll>a  side  of  the  story  about 
Ped«ml  M^plovaea.  Pradaety  why  tfeay  par> 
ticipate  in  thla  foem  at  aelf-destraeUon  Is 
IniprasHile  to  undnitand.  One  due.  bow- 
ever,  runs  throogb  virtuany  all  each  pre- 
sentatioaa.  That  la  the  tone  depicting  the 
high-mlBdadnaai  which  thcaa  detractota  oT 

to  ecai- 


qC  thtt«i:  All 

lato  one  category; 
they're  "bureaucrata" — never  workers.  AU. 
mt^t^r^i^  to  thsaa  dlaci|ilas  at  daatmeilon, 
■cars;  ah.  to  hear  theaa  toB  tt.  are 
aot  aay.  aaaordtag  to 


llM  Urn  ijf  llin 
Aad.  m  I  have  aaML  the  tone  ttiat  twm 
through  aU  stich  denunciations  la  one  at 
ptoOB  prodaauittoa.  It  is  mfsrrad  broadly,  tf 
tadsed  H  kmt  rhilaiirl  otrti^t.  that  the 
hrti^it  light  es  etviB  virtae  aataw  eaeiawwBiy 

■iwapreaablBttom.    to 
bear  tham  tall  tu  each  eaMMara  himself  or 


his  organlaatiao  to  be  the  only  lirsvc  arrow 
in  fllgbt. 

Per  example:  When  streamiining  of  Oov- 
emrient  and  adniinlstratjve  reforms  are 
mentioned,  tiiey  are  almost  InTanably  men- 
tioned in  tcme  of  what  has  not  vet  been 
arcofspllslMd  Rarely,  tf  ever  te  there  pre- 
sented the  other  side  of  the  story,  the  side 
the  many  prograsaHe  steps  %!ready 
ita  this  dircctloaL  When  ecnnofnies  are 
always  ttals  is  done  with  regard 
to  what  still  remains  to  l>e  acblrved. 
Is  it  brtyught  out  that  the  very  carpti 
of  the  recomntendatloaa  aad  the  accompany- 
ing  derision  at  Oimraiant  enployees   in 

ay  UaMa  aa  great  as  the  eost  of  the 
real  or  feaclad  eeOs  these  crltles  so  aealously 
ptirsue.  It  peabdbly  doca  aek  even  oecor  to 
many  people  that  Tiiijaat  aad  peraoaaUy  de- 
rogatory oiaidaai  dilssa  good  aMa  and  wo- 
men out  of  qmwiiiesiit  and  skyrockets  the 
cosU  at  recroialng  ead  training  personnel  of 
lover  quality  than  that  which  the  hasty 
critics  BHrdlearty  diuui  oat  at  camp. 

;  to  eOect  savings,  these  crltlca.  by  per- 
tn  the  Qse  at  dsaliucUn.  beadttne- 
hunting  tactics,  rather  thae 
tlve  attittide  which  built  up 
try.  are  corthig  the  taxpayers  they  so  vodf er- 
oosly  r^reseat,  untied  w«»i>tf«>t«  ib  tlie  long 
run. 

Undoubtedly,  soate  at  the  fault  llaa  to  the 
fact  that  no  effective  effort  has  haea  aaade 
to  get  the  facte  over  to  tte  p^Mto.  Ikaa.  the 
facts  have  been  available  to  aay  aiMeleaeiy 
Interested  in  seeking  tliem  out.  Btit,  ia  tbe 
court  at  public  opinion,  we  are  cot  giMraa- 
day.  as  we  are  in  otB'  otlier  ooorts. 


serrlce  to 

And  whea  I  say  '^ee"  I  okean  an  of  us 
Interested  tn  good  government.  That.  <* 
cowae,  ptacea  the  Civil  Servlee  Aseendsly  at 
tlas  united  Stotas  end  Caaa»*a  right  in  tbe 
thick  at  this  matter.  For  that  is  wiwre  yoa 
ha'se  always  heaa.  Tour  Moat  pralaewcrtoy 
taeofd  of  aaiipert  tf  the  anilk  i^MHi  polMa 
dsarly  to  the  fact  that  yoa  caa.  and  ihowld. 
T-iT— ~«-  tte  fat  now  tf  qiikl^iiu  Ule 

at  fair  play  inherent  in  too  many  tf  tha 
ecjuctlve  erttlciaan  which  are  ^ 
our  very  form  tf  guvsaauient. 
It  has  been  beeanaa  tf  jtm 
tlQUlag  and  imdiaim  hhhig 
gosernasent  that  tbe  eivfl 
iHuay  tf  the  forward  strides  which  hawe 
eharactcrlaed  Its  groerth  over  the  68  yean  tf 
Its  ezlstance.  Ton  know  ttte  tacts.  Ton 
know  that  the  history  at  dvtt  sanlee  la  tbe 
r  tf  a  bitter  battle  to  overpower  the  apails 
riiich  plagvid  ov  cotmtry  for  aaoee 
tiMB  the  first  century  tf  tta  awinlgity. 
Ton  kaav  that  while  there  skill  are  aaaay 
Imiffove^MBaa  tlaet  caa  and  Should  be 
the  Impartaaa  thtag  Is  tont  our 
away  frooi  the  spoUs  syskaa  haa  haea  e 
steady  oaa.  Tou  know  theae  thtaga  haeaan 
you  have  haea  iaatramaatal  la  hrtogtag  them 
ahoak.  Maak  haportant  tf  ah.  yoa  have 
restralaed  yoor  approach  to  the  ujaKiaHliii 

nance  tha  alakiBa  tf  lleeiiit 

Thaf  a  what  plaeaa  you  in  each  aa  exoal- 

toaaavtthe 

I 

gov- 

Commiasion  to  aaaaaaa  a  place  tf 
ip  in  this  uiidailrtlag  to  aiO  the 
public  oc  servloa.    I  Olak  tha  ato* 

ployees  unoc-       -il  servlee  have  aa  obOga- 

tiOQ  in  this  endeavor,  ar^d  1  enviaiOB  the  )ob 
as  a  vast  area  of  agreen>ent  between  man- 
agement and  labor  in  which  both  can  be 
effective  in  a  )oint  and  mtituallT  beneficial 
effort.  Further,  I  thiiik  y  ur  .'Tza.-.ization. 
and   many  others  like  it.  in  the  same   and 


similar  fields — snd  even  those  to 
primarily    nor   svowedly   dedicated    to 
proved  government — must  aaxnae  the 
eTThip  which  yovr  experience  and  objertlvei 
impose  upon  yen. 

In  my  opinion,  there's  a  mighty  tntercst- 
Jng  story  to  be  tcJd  on  the  consti  uctlve  side 
of  how  our  Govrrmnent  fonctlcns  tinder  the 
democracy  we  are  all  striving  to  preserve. 
T?:e  Jarts  sb^trt  po^emment,  wtthout  tflrtar- 
tioRS  or  embelTtshmrats.  can  b?  prcaeDted 
in  an  animated  manner  dfsigned  to  capture 
the  attention  and  fire  the  imaglnatioa  tf 
the  pufclJc  so  vitally  affected  by  it.  The  tools 
and  techniques  of  public  relations  arc  avail- 
able to  us.  All  we  need  do  is  spply  thexa 
and  reject,  once  and  for  all.  the  coiwept  of 
public  reportJne  which  has  made  of  Ocvern- 
ment  presentations  the  drsb,  colorlesB,  rta- 
tistica:  dricuments  they  too  frequently  are. 

Here  are  but  a  lew  examples  of  what  I 
have  In  mi.*id 

Wben  Govemmenj  employment  is  jior- 
trayed — for  any  reason,  political  or  cther- 
wlae — as  Utsplaa.  we  can  and  muat  cobs 
iMKk  with  the  foUowtog  farts,  which  are  aU 
on  our  side: 

So  far  removed  from  Ctopia  did  Federal 
em^oyees  consider  their  emploj^ncnt  that 
321.291  tf  them  quit  their  jofcs  in  the  year 
ending  last  June  33. 

When  that  oid  wtieese  is  troued  out.  about 
how  it  is  unpossible  to  fire  a  Federal  ca^ 
pioyee.  our  factu&I.  but  effective,  answer  can 
truthtaUy  be: 

fia  ISbm  same  last  fiarai  year,   ITJKO 


the  destructive  story  is  drculatad — 
aa  it  regularly  is — that  nobody  ever  is  al- 
lowed to  run  out  of  work  In  a  Federal 
or  department,  our  facts  can  speak  for 
selves  oDoe  agataa: 

fVvealsep  thousand  and  thirty -nine  did 
raa  out  tf  work  and  were  removed  from  tlw 
payroll  through  reduction  In  force  bscause 
pro)ecta  on  wiilch  they  were  working  were 
oomplrted. 

There  are  many  other  solid  facts  that  can 
be  ataiilariy  used.  Tbe  point  Is  we  must  not. 
■■d  do  not  intend  to.  use  rhem  on!y  def  en- 
i  illustrated  m  the  foreeotns  ex- 
We  mtBt  diligently  and  ei>«rgetie- 
aUy  make  opporcunities  for  presenUtiOT  of 
these  facts  In  less  statistical  style.  It  a 
essentia!  that  thepeople  of  the  United 
States  ervd  tf  th^Twcrld.  if  you  plea:;e — be 
to  tbe  ff.oi  that  while  we  are  en- 
In  a  recruitment  proeram  of  eonsid- 
Biagnltude,  to  man  the  thousaiufs  of 
defense  pr'-sltions  created  by  the 
current  threat  to  our  ^»j  of  Ufc.  the  rate  at 
with  Federal  empiov^ees  have  teen  quitting 
tlkeir  JcAs  iias  jumped  from  .9  in  June  IMO 
to  2.1  in  June  cf  this  year;  th^t  t.ie  monthly 
turnover  rate  for  FederaJ  emptoyees  in  the 
aame  period  increikSPd  from  2.3  to  3.^ 

IfOrc  emphetlra'iy  seated,  the  tuxn-«ver 
rate  tf  federal  unpioyees  is  approaching  a* 
percent  right  now.  For  this  audience,  I 
need  not  spell  out  the  fact  t^at  it  is  a  costly 
thing  to  recruit  and  train  vrorkers  cnly  to 
have  them  leave  Govemmect  employ  for  po- 
sitions in  private  Industry  *ihcre  salaries, 
especially  thf  upper  msnagenient  levels,  are 
dearly  higher  and  where  Gpfxjrttinity  for  ad- 
vaneensent,  money-wise  at  least.  Is  inffnltrty 
better. 

That  is  a  point  which  Senator  P.%ci.  Dm^e- 
LAS.  of  IlUncis.  stresnes  with  great  vtgar  is 
an  extremely  forthright  articie  In  tlie  Ocio- 
tier  issue  of  the  American  m&gazme.  Be 
goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  the  Federal  Goiv- 
ertiment  wotiid  be  more  than  adeqttately 
compensated  :n  better  rnanagement  U  tt 
decided  to  pay  the  additional  aak.OKMI0O  It 
wcuid  take  to  double  the  salaries  tf  tha 
some  2.500  employees  on  civU-eervloe  roOe 
receiving  tlO.OOO  and  up  per  yeer. 
tally,  Senator  Douglas    article,  which 
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proof  tharc  &r«  kblf  und  bri^Ad-Tia- 
pcnocu  tn  Um  countrr  rr&dv  and  will, 
tag  to  Uk*  up  Um  cads*^  ^  brhAlx  of  f  &tr 
ptay.  lIMsd  as  tba  aaayber  on«  ttem  in  a  &lx- 
potnt  aaalrsts  of  why  U  to  diAcult  to  at- 
tract good  Bcn  to  Qovnnmmax.  tb«  follow* 

tfkcatatfbate  ■ii—ilm  and  iMMBfttaiC  of  men 
vbo  were  )ust  trytof  to  «a  a  too'l  Jo**" 
Badtorly.  hte  vary  ftrat  neoHMaanttatlcm  to 
eora  UUi  attoatkiQ  la  ttet  stapa  ba  takaa  to 
and  taOiaeximtoatm  laMirli^.  In  Um  arttela. 
faa  Itkaoa  Um  pioMam  to  ana  b*  naooaatota 
at  Ma  MflUMr  piaca  tn  trylz«  to  rid  tht 
of  poCaoB  irr  wiUiout  rtamaglnf  th* 
«  which  It  groan.  Says 
ktor  lUoowUfts: 

kind  of  pattaaai  thnrwutinaai  la 
i^wooUac  ovr  *-~*'*"^  !>n«M 
■■nMa  wtUioat  tf^Jorteg  pabtte 
It*  wbo  taappaned  at  oaa  ttOM  to  Imv* 
iHBOc«ntly  cfoaaiid  their  paths.  Toa  cant 
approach  the  prohiem  of  polaou  Ivy  by  run* 
ttlnf  over  the  dtmes  swinging  a  maat  cleaver. 
And  you  cant  cope  wtth  Ooaanuilats  tj  that 
maCtodf,  a^tbar.  wttbont  taJWlBC  Innocent 
toyatandera.  ** 

WbUe  the  Senator  mentions  only  Utose 
VidHal  anpioyaaa  tndlscrlmlnstely  and  Ir- 
Napoaalbly  mu^i  t  J  in  connection  with 
Mamualsm.  his  warning  against  s  meat 
deaver  approach  la  aoond  wtth  respect  to 
all  types  of  smears  and  aU  loose  acctisatlotis 
which  art  made  in  terms  of  glittering  gen- 
eralities The  eSfcts  at  these  tactics,  as  the 
Senator  points  out.  are  being  felt  keenly. 
net  only  by  the  employaaa  but  by  the  Oov- 
enunest  aa  walL  Mot  only  do  sensltlTe  Indl. 
Ttdoala  avdrar  wnaaatiad  indtgnttles  and.  as 
stor  sta«aa.  (latalap  "hangdog  ex- 
in  aoma  oaaaa  and  consider  them- 
es seoond-daai  cttlin."  but  the  Oot- 
it  loses  the  suilcea  of  many  of  them 
as  the  Senator  says,  they  "Ixsve 
been  bounded,  hsrassed.  heckled,  and 
scorned." 

As  I  sae  It.  oar  >>b  is  twln-hlnged.  In 
addition  to  glrlng  tl.e  public  the  facts,  we 
must  inculcate  s  revitaUaed  pride  in  thetr 
Work  in  Gorernmect  employees.  UnlsM  «• 
do.  the  trend  will  continue  In  the 
€lireetMo  and  present  flguraa. 
tbay  are.  wiu  h^-enme  tnm.  mora  appaOlBg. 

Our  work  is  cut  oat  for  us  in  our  efforts 
to  produce  better  gowt iuuent  through  bet- 
it.  We  must  exert  increas- 
efforts  to  Instill  in  men  and 
with  leadership  qualities  the  crusad- 
ing ^Mrlt  to  undertake  to  lmt»-ove  eovem- 
B^nt  by  glTlng  It  their  personal  attention,  by 
belptng  to  operate  it.  In  the  CItU  Service 
Onmmtaaioo.  we  are  ererLastlzigly  streaaing 
tbat  managwnaat  la  a  j^Uos- 
must  not  l>e  saarlftsd  l>y  mlMaklng 
mechanics  for  management.  We  continu- 
ously eadeavor  to  sharpen  the  tool  that  we 
bold  mawagement  to  be.  so  it  can  work  mve 
■•w*l>t|j  tovart!  our  ultimate  goal,  whkch 
la.  of  eowaa.  batter  government. 

Tou  and  I  and  all  people  interested  In 
better  government  have  the  sanae  objectives. 
We  should  join  hands  In  uttttadng  the  aama 
weapon,  one  wtucb  haa  made  o«ir  oouatry 
great— truth.  We  can.  and  ahoold.  under- 
take jointly  the  wort  of  bringing  home  to 
the  public — rorceftaiy,  forthrtghtly,  and  In 
the  interests  of  &  better  coimtry — tbat  good 
ki  ft  good  investtDfB&t:  that  it  is 
to  lagard  it  as  aa  aspenae.  and 
that  we  can  baisa  good  aMU^^ament  and. 
through  It.  good  gowrnmant.  only  by  at- 
tracting and  holding  as  Oovntunent  em- 
ployees thi;  highest  type  of  people.  If  we 
do  not  check  this  clifie:»»«  of  indiscriminate 
smearing  which,  as  I  hive  stated,  really  is  a 
form  of  »*ir -destruction,  we  cannot  hope  to 
retain  good  employees  in  the  PWlerai  Ocvem- 
ment.  much  less  a'.tract  new  oiiCs  of  high 
caUber. 


In  the  words  of  Preaidant  lYtonan.  who 
uitered  them  recently  in  addreaaing  a  group 
ol  Federal  employees: 

It  Is  time  we  made  tt  perfectly  plain  that 
we  feel  tt  la  an  honor  to  work  for  our  fsUow 
citizens   through   public   lerTtoa." 

That  8  the  spirit  In  v'hich  good  people 
n.ust  accept  service  In  Ooverrunent.  Tt>  re- 
si  ore  thai,  spirit  Is  our  Job — the  Job  of  all 
ot:  us  Interested  In  good  government.  There's 
a  tremendous  Job  to  be  done.  Let's  get  to- 
gi;ther  an«l  do  It. 


Tune  To  Watch  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PFNXSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVJS 
Tuesday.  October  16.  19SI 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  interest  in  the  1952  election  mount- 
ing daily,  the  following  timely  editorial 
in  the  October  JO,  1951,  issue  of  the  Al- 
toona  (Pa.)  Tribune  contains  much  food 
for  thought: 

Tncx  To  Watch  Out 

As  Presidential  election  nears.  we  might  as 
well  brace  ourselves  for  a  heavy  dose  of 
come-on  Ideas  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  In  the  votes. 

Most  of  these  plans  In  the  past  have  been 
aimed  at  the  vote.  Any  benefits  that  night 
of  recent  years  would  be  purely  coincidental, 
accrue  to  the  Nation  through  most  of  them 

The  Brannan  farm  plan  of  1&48,  for  exam, 
pie,  didn  t  make  much  progress,  although 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  pushed  It 
with  all  the  propaganda  machinery  of  the 
Oovemment. 

But,  now  Secretary  Brannan  hat.  another 
Idea.  It's  cloeely  related  to  the  first  one.  but 
if  a  little  more  shrewdly  presented. 

Wrhape  Ifr.  Brannan's  mistake  In  the  first 
one  was  that  h<;  made  it  too  easily  under- 
stood. 

This  one  he  sticks  In  with  a  repc^  of  the 
"family  farm  policy  review  committee." 

It  |»t)Tlde8  two  rather  seductive  thoughts. 
One.  guarantees  prosperity  lot  the  farmer  by 
piTOvldlng  for  direct  Government  payments 
to  him.  The  other  plan  Includes  the  pur- 
cha-^e  by  the  Ooverzment  of  certain  farm 
lands,  and  the  resale  of  It  to  small  farmers 
who  want  more  land. 

A  Government  spolresman  qualifies  this  by 
saying  that  where  some  farmers  do  not  have 
enough  land  to  malce  a  living,  the  Govern- 
ntent  may  buy  this  land  and  resell  It  to 
others,  who.  their  property  thus  enlarged, 
presumably  would  be  able  to  make  a  living. 

What  happens  if  nobody  wants  to  sell 
might  become  a  problem.  Then,  again,  since 
it's  the  Government,  there  might  be  no 
I»roblem  at  all.  so  fsx  as  the  Government's 
cunoemed. 

There's  a  good  poasibillty  of  the  n&uonal 

health  Insurance  or  socialized  medicine  plan 
popping  up  in  a  new  guise,  too. 

We  might  find  the  President  harking  back 
Uy  his  meaeagti  to  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
lii  whicA  ba  aald:  "Our  Government  must 
aae  tbat  every  American  has  a  chance  to  ob- 
tata  bis  fair  share  of  abundance  •  •  • 
our  Government  has  undertaken  to  meet 
t.3ese  reapoBatbtlltles." 

Its  worth  remembering,  too,  that  In  un- 
dertaking to  meet  those  responsibllltiea. 
C^oogreaa  was  asked  to  fix  the  pay  for  labor. 
til  prices,  decide  what  credit  tains  the  citi- 
zen should  have,  what  merchandise  he  could 
get  on  certain  credit  terms,  draelde  wliat  ma- 
Verlau  should  be  used  by  ladartry.  and  for 


what  purpoee.  and  what  goods  the  cltiaett 
ought  to  have. 

Bc$ldee.  there  was  the  matter  of  rent  con- 
trols, socialized  medicine,  or  health  insur- 
ance^  pensions,  and  a  large  catalog  of  others. 
It  I  pretty  tough  for  the  average  Mr. 
Amettcan  to  have  to  earn  his  living,  pay  hi  i 
taxeA  bear  his  usual  worries,  then  hav» 
somoBody  come  around  and  band  him  out  h 
"loa4of  sttiff"  every  election  time,  giving  hici 
the  tholce  of  voUng  for  the  "right  party  ' 
and  getting  "all  this  free what- 
ever! "this"  nuy  be  dopendlng  upon  t»J» 
wants  of  the  citizen  at  the  time. 

It  might  be  safer  for  Mr.  American  t<> 
put  all  this  hand-out  theory  In  one  package, 
and  to  handle  each  such  darling  propoaitloii 
the  iame  way. 

J\pt  ask  yotirself,  how  is  the  Government 
to  p#y  for  these  things?  What  methods  wl  I 
Iw  v^ed  by  the  Government? 

If, we  do  that,  it  must  become  perfectly 
plaig  that  the  Govenunent  alone  can't  do 
a  tiling.  It  can't  give  us  a  dime's  worth 
that  It  doesn't  take  from  us  and  someoce 
else. 

And  so.  unless,  of  course,  we  like  to  te 
fooled,  we  come  Inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that(  what  the  Government  really  means  Is 
thati  It  wiU  divide  up  the  wealth  of  tl.e 
country  and  hand  It  out  to  those  it  deems 
worlftiy  on  the  basis  of  mass  segregation. 

0|  course,  the  redistribution  of  wealth  la 
not  A  new  idea.  But,  It's  amazing  the  dif- 
ferent forms  In  which  It  can  be  presented. 

Two  methods  characterized  the  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth,  as  practiced  by  numerous 
governments  in  the  past,  and  present:  Oiie 
method  is  the  totalitarian  method,  force. 

T>e  other,  red  tape,  regtilatloiu.  aitd 
penalties  for  failure  to  conform  to  the  nid 
tapa  or  the  regulations. 

V^  are  now  in  the  outer  circle  of  tlie 
red-tape  phase  of  socialistic  experlmenta- 
tioia 

L4t's  not  get  any  deeper  into  it.  As  elec- 
tion, time  approaches.,  as  free  Americans,  we 
shoaid  make  our  desire  for  our  continued 
freedom  clear  to  both  major  parties. 

Atd  vote  for  the  party  and  the  candidate 
whieh  offers  the  best  platform  for  reducing 
the  red  tape,  the  regulations,  the  socialism. 
and  the  strings  of  bureaucracy  which  are 
thrci  '  ing  our  America. 
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Th^  Uaitet!  States  Can  Now  Take  \ht  Of- 
fcBsire  ia  the  Cold  War, 


EXTEi^SION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

|-  OF  WIBCONSm 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
1       Tuesday.  October  16.  1951 

JJR.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpeMcer.  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  and  signed  Ijy 
the  President,  sounds  for  the  first  time  a 
newf  note  In  our  foreign  i^llcy.  Under 
the  provisions  of  an  amendment  which 
I  oifered  and  which  was  accepted  tlie 
Uni^d  States  will  be  able  to  render  as- 
sistgnce  to  escapee*  from  behind  tJie 
iroa  curtain  and  also  to  underground 
units  working  for  the  liberation  of  their 
people  in  the  ConLcnunist-domlnated 
coulitries. 

8|jeciflcally  this  amendment  provides 
$10#.000,000  'for  any  selected  persons 
who  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Hui^gary.  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Albania* 
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Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or  the 
Ctjmmunlst-dominated  or  CommuRist- 
oocupied  areas  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the 
Soriet  Union  either  to  form  such  per- 
sons Into  elements  of  the  military  forces 
gopportlng  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  or  for  other  purposes, 
when  It  Is  similarly  determined  by  the 
President  that  such  assistance  «ill  con- 
trfi»te  to  the  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area  and  to  Uie  security  of  the 
United  States." 

To  date  all  of  our  actions  in  the  cold 
war  have  l)een  at  best  merely  reactions  to 
an  initial  action  by  tlie  Communists. 
The  Berlin  airlift  was  only  a  response  to 
the  Berlin  bkxrkade.  The  aid  to  Greece 
waa  only  in  response  to  a  Communist 
offensive  there,  and  our  present  long 
drawn-out  conflict  in  Korea  is  raerely 
a  reaction  to  the  Communist  invasion. 

Now,  however,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  set  forth  above,  we 
will  be  able  to  take  positive  action 
against  the  Communiste.  We  wiU  be 
aMe  to  harass  tbem  instead  of  merely 
responding  to  their  harassment  of  us. 
We  can  begin  to  infiltrate  their  regimes 
tnalead  of  letting  them  infiltrate  our 
gorenments  We  wUl  be  able  to  instill 
fear  in  the  Communist  leaders  of  East- 
em  Europe  instead  of  having  our  West- 
ern European  friends  tremUe  m  fear 
of  the  Communists.  Pieedom  can  come 
in  the  world  only  when  peace  and  jus- 
tice are  restored  and  we  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  restore  this  peace  and 
Justice. 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  October  1951  issue  oX 
the  Sign  magasine: 

Tncx  roa  *k  Otsvivsttc 

Prom  the  founding  of  the  U.  V.  at  8aa 
Prandeeo  In  1M6  to  the  recent  peace  oon- 
fercnee  in  the  samre  city,  we  have  been  play- 
ing a  purely  defensive  role  toward  Sovtet 
Rtisela.  We  have  Initiated  practically  no 
major  action  In  the  Intematteoal  sphere 
whldi  was  not  a  retreat,  a  surrender,  an  ap- 
paasement,  or  a  dcfeiwiTe  reaction  to  Rus- 
sian aggreeslon. 

we  dent  advocate  dropping  bombs  on 
RnsBlan  cities  ttwaorrow.  but  we  certainly 
do  advocate  a  strongly  aggressive  policy  in 
the  fields  of  propaganda  and  subvenkm. 

When  the  U.  N.  was  founded,  the  Russians 
made  eivc  that  it  could  never  be  a  restraint 
on  their  aggressive  Intentions  but  at  the 
aante  tin>e  would  serve  them  weU  sa  an  In- 
tematlooal  propaganda  forom.  Bight  up  to 
the  present  they  have  used  It  for  no  other 
ptirpoee. 

The  best  way  to  stop  them  Is  to  take  of«r 
the  XJ.  N.  for  our  own  ieo|Mnsii<le  Tnitiad 
of  anawertng  Hrshiii  aiaefatiops.  we  ^vmm 
be  tlw  aocoaan.  ^bm  Bade  have  so  aeany 
skeletons  tn  the  closet  that  we  could  dn^ 
oat  one  a  day  for  months  to  oome. 

We  dent  even  have  to  accuse:  we  can  sim- 
ply ask  questions.  Here  are  a  few  general 
ones  that  come  to  mind  which  we  would  like 
to  see  put  Insistently  and  repeatedly  to  the 
SoTleC  delegatee:  What  about  the  treatment 
of  mlnortttas  in  the  Soviet  Union?  What 
about  fteedom  at  retlgton,  the  preaa.  and  aa- 
mmmibtft  Where  are  the  hundreds  oC  tbou- 
ssadi  of  miaooountad  for  war  prisoosrs  who 
surrendered  to  the  Reds?  What  of  the  re- 
armament of  East  European  satellite  states 
in  spite  of  the  peace  traatiesT  Why  the  vast 
military  program  of  the  u-  &  fi.  R.  if  only 
peace  Is  sought?  Why  cannot  a  treaty  be 
concluded     with     Austria     and     Germany? 


What  abcut  slave  labor  and  inhuman  cohdl- 
tiotu  in  the  labor  camps  of  Siberia  and  the 
Arctic?  What  abotrt  the  nuuss  deportations 
of  whole  pwpulatlons  from  Eastern  Europe, 
speciflc.iliy  from  Latvia.  Estonia.  Lithuania, 
and  Hungary? 

We  wouldn't  get  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions but  that  lsn*t  the  point.  We  vould 
be  furthering  our  own  cause  and  countering 
Bed  propaganda,  which  is  highly  efrecttve  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  It  Ls  Just  poaslbte 
too  that  the  bright  light  of  publicity  might 
pi  event  or  mitigate  sonae  of  ttie  horrors  which 
the  Beds  are  perpetrating  while  posing  as  the 
great  protagonists  oC  peace  and  of  the 
people 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  direct  a  tiar- 
rage  of  propaganda  to  cor  friends  liehlnd  the 
iron  curtain  It  Is  little  short  of  a  miracle 
that  these  people  have  kept  faith  in  tis  in 
view  ot  oxB  niiiiiflssi  attitude  toward  the  Rus- 
tn  new  at  tbe  ttttte  hope 
them  of  ever  "■  ■  i'^"  n'  off  the 
yoke  of  their  Bed  masters. 

'^e  can  be  sure  that  most  of  tlw  people 
oC  tlte  sateims  states  are  on  am  sMe.  that 
they  hate  tlw  Reds  and  would  actively  co- 
oparate  with  us  U  given  the  opportunity. 
Bven  In  Buaata  there  are  mlMllons  who  hate 
the  Soviet  regime  and  wuold  wclusue  an 
opportunity  to  deaUoy  it.  In  these  people 
we  have  a  fifth  cntiiean  behind  the  iron 
eurtaln  10  ttaaa  as  numerous  and  devoted 
aa  the  communist  fifth  eohama  In  the  west. 

It  would  be  aeaseleaa  to  advocate  open 
rebellion  in  the  |S>BSiiin  of  the  Red  Army. 
At  the  preaent  stage,  that  would  lead  only 
to  a  ttloody  repreeslon  of  the  entire  poptila- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shouldn't  sit 
back  and  leave  theee  people  without  direc- 
tion, help,  and  eneomagement.  They  can 
do  a  work  similar  to  that  of  the  underground 
movaoients  In  Naai-occupied  terrltrries  In 
World  War  II— Initiate  slow-downs  in  agrl- 
tmlture  and  industry,  sabotage  military  pro- 
ducCloQ,  ammnnttlop  depots,  tranqiartation. 
and  communiratfcirTS.  organise  groups  that 
wouM  create  disruption  behind  Red  lines 
in  ease  at  war. 

The  more  the  Reds  are  occupied  In  defend- 
ing themselves,  the  less  tlms  they  will  have 

to  plan  sftftHMl ■     ParthsKUBare.  it  would 

be  very  enoouisglng  to  see  our  laadess  <lo 
aouMthing  more  than  wait  apprafaeualvely 
for  the  next  '^iwtlan  blow.  No  war— hot  or 
cold,  on  the  battMleld  or  of  the  air  wares — 
Is  ever  won  by  defense  alone.  A  Uttle  show- 
tng  of  the  offensive  spirit  would  be  a  wam- 
lag  to  our  foes  and  an  assurance  to  our 
friends  that  we  can  do  Bkore  than  run  for 
cover  when  attached. 

Father  Raltr  OoascaM.  C   P. 


With  So  Masy  Pesjple  Saying  So  Many 
Things  on  the  Subject  of  Atomic 
Eiergy,  II  Is  Hard  to  Determine  Where 
We  Staail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pmwsTLvaHTs 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKWTATIVK 

Tuesday  October  16.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  the  American 
people  have  been  listening  to  persons  in 
high  places  voice  their  opinions  Hoard- 
ing the  development  of  atomic  power  for 
military  purposes. 

The  following  article  by  John  Gerrity, 
appeared  in  the  October  14,  1951,  issue 


of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star 
and  reveals  the  divergent  views  on  the 
availability  of  atomic-tactical  weapons 
and  loiig-range  guided  missiles. 
The  article  follows; 

Atomic    BoMaA.sT — Wrra    So    Mairr    Pbopls 
Sating  So  Mant  Thinss  It's  Haas  To  Ds- 

TISMIKS    WH^tX    WS    SlAJRI 

<By  John  Gerrlty) 

Vast  clouds  of  rumor  and  crosuumor  bil- 
lowed over  Washington  last  week,  confusing 
public  understanding  of  American  strength 
in  the  field  of  atomic  warfare. 

Nearly  every  official  whose  nime  has  ever 
been  linked  wtth  the  atom,  and  who  could 
find  a  convenient  sounding  board,  had  some- 
thixig  to  say  about  atomic  wea^xtns.  Baca 
statement  seemed  to  conSiCt  with  the 
others. 

Ko  Johnny-come-lstely.  the  bewilderment. 
Indeed,  had  Its  beginning  a  Uttle  more  than 
a  nxmth  ago  In  a  presidential  speech  at  S&n 
Prandseo.  Then,  speajung  to  a  get-together 
of  Democrat.c  Party  faithful,  Mr.  Ti-uman 
had  talked  bravely  of  the  national  stiicide 
in  store  for  any  enemies  who  tampered  fur- 
ther with  the  peace  of  the  worid. 

"It  is  fantastic  what  can  happen  with  the 
use  of  the  new  weapons  that  are  now  under 
construetkn  In  this  country."  the  President 
said,  "not  caaly  the  one  which  we  all  fear 
the  most,  but  there  are  some  weapons  which 
are  fantastic  In  their  operation." 

Apparently  taking  his  ctie  from  the  Presi- 
dent's statement — "•  •  •  now  luider 
constraetlaD  *  *  *  " — Demcxrratic  Sena- 
tor BSosi  McMahok.  who  heads  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
for  aa  tmrnedtate  step- up  in  auxnic 
warfare  development  His  demands,  ex- 
pressed an  the  Senate  floor,  were  interpreted 
by  many  to  mean  a  drastic  revision  m  de- 
fense plans,  with  heary  empbasiE  on  atomic 
weapoBH  which  McMahon  had  stated  were 
**relativeiy"  cheaper  to  [»-oduce  than  con- 
ventional weapms. 

nrrra  mm.  Lovrrr 


Hardly  had  Messrs.  Truman  and  McHiihon 
planted  tlie  motion  of  a  new  kind  of  war- 
fare than  Secretary  of  Defense  Hobert  A. 
Lovett  uprooted  it  a  few  days  a'ter  S";nator 
McMabck's  speech.  Mr  Lo\-ett  scoffed  at  the 
Hurry  of  reports  of  setuational  weapons  and 
said  that  no  magic  way  of  winning  wan  was 
yet  at  hand.  Kuntly.  Mr  Lovett  said,  in 
effect.  ••We  can't  win  today's  wars  with  to- 
morrow's weapons  ■■ 

Then  this  week,  the  Idea  that  the  day  of 
Buck  Rogers  warfare  has  already  dawned 
received  new  Impetus.  Despite  Mr.  Lovetl's 
attemst  to  deflate  false  hopes.  Atomic  Kn- 
ergj  Commissicm  Chairman  Gordon  Dean 
said  that  the  United  States  now  {xwsessed 
tactical  atomic  weapons  that  "couid  cancel 
out  on  the  battleSeld  any  numerical  advan- 
tage at  an  enemy  "  and  that  it  need  not  hesi- 
tate or  fear  to  use  them. 

Thtis  within  the  iiarruw  confines  of  the 
administration — and  aided  by  the  announce- 
ment on  October  4  that  Russia  had  had  4ts 
second  atomic  explosion — a  national  per- 
plexity had  been  deveioped.  The  divergent 
opinions  of  those  officials  wbo  should  be  in 
complete  harmony  on  the  progress  of  atomic 
warfare,  bad  raised,  but  not  answered,  sev- 
eral vitai  qursuons. 

orKsnoNS  tn  PuirTf  Mxm 

Does  the  tJnited  States  "tially  have  now 
sufficient  atomic  weapons  of  a  tactical  na- 
ture to  use  in  Korea  or  elsewhere?  Does 
Russia's  explosion  of  i:&  second  bomb  mean 
thst  the  United  States  Is  m  danger  of  losing 
Its  rupertortty  in  atomic  veapons?  What  is 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  nations,  as 
far  a^  future  atomic  weapons  are  coucemed? 

In  contraBt  to  the  roseate  news  expressed 
by   the   President.    Mr.    McMahon.   and   Mr. 


m 
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Ouin.  SeciTtrtry  Lovftt  app#ars  to  be  the  one 
who  u  strikUig  closest  to  the  real  truth. 
While  he  admit*  there  has  l)een  enough 
progreM  to  encourage  a  very  opttmlstlc  out- 
look for  impnrreil  American  armament,  the 
Idea  oC  quick  ca.«y  and  Inexpensive  security 
li  Wfgerated  Allhouph  we  have  literally 
doaena  of  tactical  atomic  weavxms  undt-r 
atutfy.  It  win  I)*  at  least  3  years  before  exist- 
ing and  pianned  atomic  plant.s  can  produce 
those  weapons  in  sufficient  quantities  (or 
troop*  to  tue  tbem  in  the  field.  t«ctic&Uy. 

IfCr.  Lovett  U  strongly  supported  by  0«n- 
aral  Bradley,  head  of  the  Joint  Chieffs  of 
Staff.  A  few  days  t>efore  he  left  tor  the  Mld- 
^a»  Bait.  Oeneral  Bradley  told  the  Senate 
AnMd  BMVtCM  Committee  tlut  such  weapn 
oaa  trerc  about  4  or  5  years  avay.  at  least 
In  terms  of  practical  use  by  troops  In  the 
field 

And  perhaps  the  most  convincing  fact  to 
tupport  Mr.  Lovett  Is  that  United  States 
troops  would  not  know  how  to  use  atomic 
weapoiis.  even  If  they  were  available  In  the 
forthcoming  atomic  test*  at  Frenchman's 
Flats.  Nev  ,  tactical  atomic  weapons  tor  mod- 
els of  the  same)  will  bf  tested  for  the  first 
time.  And  for  the  first  time  some  5.000 
troops  will  engage  In  training  exercises  under 
actual  atomic  warfare  conditions — using  the 
experimental  weapons  and  deployed  de- 
fensively and  offensively  in  whatever  new 
ways  such  weapons  will  demand. 

As  far  the  superiority  of  the  United  States 
over  Russia  In  so-called  strategic  atomic 
boml>s.  these  are  the  facts:  It  Is  no  secret 
that  when  the  United  States  dropp)ed  its 
third  bomb  on  Nagasaki  on  August  1 1,  l9Ao, 
Itjj  then  existing  supply  was  exhausted.  It 
was  pianned  at  the  time  to  use  three  atom 
bonit>«  for  each  of  three  amphibious  land- 
ings on  the  Jap>anes«  mainland  the  follow- 
ing Novemljer  That  would  put  our  rate  of 
production,  at  that  time,  at  three  bombs  a 

month.  If  that  same  rate  had  remained 
constant,  we  would  have  today  about  210 
bomljs.  allowing  for  the  12  to  16  we  have 
exploded  since  for  experimental  purposes. 
However,  the  rate  of  production  has  more 
than  trebled  since  IMS  and  It  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate that  the  United  States  has  stockpiled 
today  t>etween  750  and  1.000  bombs,  eacn 
atKtut  Ave  times  more  powerful  than  the 
first. 

If  the  same  rate  of  pnxluction  were  up- 
plied  to  Ru!5sla — a  far-fetched  theory  in 
light  of  It^  vastly  Inferior  Industrial  capac- 
ity— she  could  have  produced  since  Uer  first 
burst  in  the  summer  of  1949  somewhere  be- 
tween 60  and  75  t>omtw  However.  Ameri- 
can atomic  scientists  insist  that  Russia 
would  have  been  foolhardy  to  have  devoted 
her  limited  producing  capacity  and  very 
limited  supply  of  uranium  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  Nagasaki-type  bomb,  which  is 
known  to  be  far  less  powerful  than  the  bomb 
the  United  States  is  making  today.  For  that 
reason,  they  maintain.  Russia  pro'oably 
stopped  production  after  noaklng  about  30 
of  such  bombs  and  began  experimenting  on 
new  ones  That  the  experiments  have  been 
completed  and  she  is  ready  to  produce 
greater  bombs  Is  evidenced  by  the  explosion 
of  October  4. 

ONE    HONDaXO    IN    RXO    AKSKXAl. 

For  military  purposes,  however.  Defense 
Deoartpfient  planners  are  fif?uring  that  Rus- 
sia has  stockpiled  100  bomb?  It  is  admit- 
tedly an  extravagant  estimate,  but  even  so 
it  establishes  a  comfortable  ratio  In  favor 
of  the  United  States  of  nearly  10  to  1. 

AlthoU!;h  Russia's  second  burst  was  dis- 
quieting prod  that  she  is  stepping  up  her 
atomic-bomb  production,  several  physical 
factors  guarantee  that  the  United  States' 
favorable  ratio  of  10  to  1  will  hold,  or  per- 
liapB  even  improve. 

An  at  ai  bomb  Is  made  of  either  of  two 
fissionable   eiements,   uranium  236,   a  rare 


element  found  Ic  tiny  amounts  In  nature, 
and  Plutonium,  an  artificial  element  pro- 
duced In  huge  plants  called  nuclear  reactor*. 
Plutonium  is  produced  from  nonflaslonable 
uranium  238.  which  is  abundant  In  nature. 
To  oroduce  uranium  235  bomba  requires  a 
gaseous  diffusion  plant  (to  separate  flasion- 
able  uranium  from  nonflaslonable)  such  as 
the  one  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  which  cost 
the  Government  »500.000,000.  To  make 
Plutonium  bombs  requires  a  plant  costing 
about  one-fifth  as  rauch  to  build  and  using 
about  one-half  the  electrical  energy  to  op- 
erate. For  this  reason.  It  Is  known  that 
Russia's  twmbs  are  of  the  plutonlum  type, 
tetnce    she    Is    at    least    30    years    behind    in 

Jthe  technical  know-how  neceawry  to  build 

/an  Oak  Ridge  type  of  plant. 

POWaa  SHOKTAGB 

Moreover,  there  is  a  marked  limit  on  the 
number  of  cheaper,  nuclear  reactor  plants 
which  Russia  can  buUd.  To  operate  Just 
one  such  plant,  a  260.000-kllowatt  power 
station  is  needed  Russia  has  only  one  big 
power  station,  the  Dnieper  hydroelectric 
plant,  with  a  capacity  of  500.000  kilowatts, 
li  she  were  to  build,  two  nuclear  reactors, 
it  would  take  the  entire  output  of  Dnelper. 
leaving  no  f>ower  for  the  operation  of  sup- 
porting and  collateral  industries,  to  say 
nothing  of  civilian  goods  industries 

Apart  from  lacking  vital  electrical  power 
plants.  Russia  Is  known  to  be  short  of 
uranium.  Captive  mines  In  Czechslovakla 
are  almost  exhausted.  For  some  time  she  has 
l)een  trying  to  get  uranium  from  old  worked- 
out  mines  In  Saxony  On  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  U  the  sole  recipient  of  the 
output  of  the  world's  three  largest  iftelds, 
one  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  one  In  the  west- 
ern United  States,  and  one  In  the  Great  Bear 
Lake  region  of  northern  Canada.  All  these 
produce  an  ore  about  15  times  as  rich  as 
the  ore  available  to  Russia. 

Therefore,  on  these  two  counts  alone — 
electrical  energy  and  uranium  supply — the 
United  States  Is  ass\ired  of  long  continuing 
superiority  Added  to  these,  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  building,  or  contemplat- 
ing building,  three  new  reactor  plants  gives  a 
margin  of  safety  upon  which  Russia  could 
not  infringe  lor  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 


Pro  America  Speaker  Says  Women  Must 
Save  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing news  item  appeared  in  the  Osh- 
kosh  Daily  Northwestern  newspaper 
October  11.  1951.  It  outlines  in  detail 
just  what  IS  motivating  not  only  the 
members  of  Pro  America  but  also  many 
other  women's  groups  to  organize  and 
fight  against  the  schemes  which  have 
been  promoted  by  the  socialistic  planners 
within  our  present  national  administra- 
tion. 

Just  last  week  we  celebrated  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  reporter  who  covered  this  meet- 
ing so  thoroughly,  as  well  as  the  Oshkosh 
Daily  Northwestern,  so  that  all  citizens 
will  become  alerted  to  the  issues  which 
confront  our  Republic.  Many  of  us  have 
accepted  the  freedom  that  we  enjoy  un- 


der the  Constitution  of  this  RepubUc  as 
a  heritage  free  from  any  obligation  on 
our  Jxirt.  except  to  coast  along  and  enjoy 
all  fce  benefits.  It  has  taken  the  low 
morfil  sUndards  of  oiu-  present  adminis- 
tration to  awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  have  freedom  only  so  long  as  we  fight 
and  speak  out  for  the  cardinal  principles 
embodied  in  our  Constitution.  What- 
ever our  walk  in  life  may  be.  we  must 
conltantly  be  reminded  of  the  devotion 
we  ♦we  to  God  and  to  our  country  if  we 
are  to  maintain  this  freedom.  In  con- 
clualon,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  this  pro- 
Amfrica  women's  organization  is  sup- 
porting these  cardinal  principles  and  I 
congratulate  it  on  the  great  job  it  is 
doing. 
Tjie  above-mentioned  news  item  fol- 

lowf: 

Pao  I  AMiaiCA  Sfzakxm   Sats  "Womin   MtJST 
Savz  AMnuca" 

"tf,  is  up  to  the  women  of  this  country 
to  akive  America  from  socialism  and  bank- 
ruptcy," declared  Mrs.  R.  8.  Knappen.  Tulaa. 
Okli..  national  president  of  Pro  America, 
speaking  hetore  members  of  that  organiza- 
tlot^  Wednesday  afternoon  at  tbe  Oshkosh 
Cotiitry  Club. 

limbers  of  Pro  America  are  dedicated  to 
Americanism  and  are  disquieted  and  dis- 
tturHed  about  the  Govertmaent  of  this  coun- 
try, and  Its  foreign  policies,  Mrs.  Knappen 
said  They  are  not  averse  to  lending  and 
glvirig  aid  to  other  countries,  she  said,  but 
the*  object  to  the  way  the  Job  has  oeen  han- 
dled- 

Women  of  America  are  influential  and 
powerful,  and  they  have  time  to  ferret  out 
fact^  which  the  harried  business  and  work- 
ing man  does  not  have  time  for.  the  speaker 
staied.  The  task  of  saving  this  country  is 
big  enough  and  Important  enough  for  women 
to  Sacrifice  lesser  interfets  and  devote  their 
to  a  crusade  to  save  America  and  the 
Btltutlonal  form  of  government.  Free- 
can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted, 
must  be  fought  for.  Mrs.  Knappen  be- 

cjorruptlon  in  Washington  must  be  voted 
out!  at  the  next  election  as  part  of  the  cru- 
sa«,  the  speaker  said,  and,  in  order  to  do 
thl|,  women  will  have  to  crusade  through 
their  social  groups,  their  church  groups,  their 
schpols,  the  grocery  store,  the  taxi,  and  over 
thei  back  fence.  There  can  be  no  personal 
glory  or  reward,  she  warned,  only  a  conse- 
cration to  the  Job  of  alerting  all  women  to 
theil  Importance  of  their  vote  in  restoring 
thii  country  to  morally  conscious  leadership. 

This  country  thrives  on  adversity,  Mrs. 
Knappen  said.  Sarly  American  bistory 
prores  It.  The  Constitution  came  into  be- 
ing'^under  adversity.  With  competent  moral 
leadership,  this  country's  finest  hour  is  prob- 
abltr  Just  ahead,  the  speaker  stated.  In  spite 
of  the  threat  of  socialism  and  communism 

B^s.  Knappen  gave  a  brief  history  of  Pro 
Anierica  which  originated  18  years  ago  among 
flvfl  women  dedicated  to  a  cause  inspired 
by  a  truck  strike  at  Christmas  time  in 
Seaatle,  Wash.  An  aroused  citizenry  made 
attempts  to  deliver  Christmas  gifts  to  or- 
phanages, but  the  men  were  Injured  so  the 
wofsen  took  over  with  success.  An  appeal 
for'  help  to  the  authorities  went  unheeded 
beqatise  of  a  corrupt  city  government,  she 
sai^.  Volunteer  workers  broke  the  strike 
after  18  months,  but  the  women  had  already 
determined  to  Improve  conditions,  and,  be- 
glciiing  in  the  precincts,  they  eventually 
elected  an  honest  city  government.  Women 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  became  in- 
terested in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
Seafttle  women  and  so  little  by  little.  Pro 
Amlerlca.  the  name  suggested  by  Mrs.  Theo- 
doi^  Roosevelt,  has  grown. 
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Pro  AmmricM  laaa  so  beadqnarten  staff,  not 
wanting  «troiic  oenta«llBatlco  wbere  ooDtrol 

dstaOBiDe  tta  peMdM  aoeta  a«  aalftat  eaMBate 
troB  bofMiMratle  waahiogloa.  i»  Is  a 
taaatl  orfanttiop,  tmt  its  tlKitlWi  in 
bdplai  elect  moral  Imdershlp  la  ooUtandlng. 
Mn.  Knafyn  Mid. 

Mrs.  DIaCler,  also  of  Tulaa,  national  vioa 
precldent.  ecmdiKled  t^.e  pra«raaa  wttli  a 
brief  talk  on  ttee  f  uoctiona  of  tbli  Mpftleuu 
ocianlaitkai.  8be  fwplatnert  tbmX  Pro  Amer- 
ica beUens  that  m  loDf  m  the  Ctofirnment 
at  thia  BaiNtbUc  la  eantod  on  ttarougb  the 
tvo-pwtr  iTatem.  It  la  imu— it  tbat  tt  func- 
tkcmk  ttaeoOK^  one  of  tbe  two  major  parties. 
OanaaqvraUy.  since  tta  Inoaptlon  It  baa 
worked  throogb  the  Bepubllcan  Party,  aa  the 
vehicle,  whl^  has  bast  ssprsssod  the  prin- 
ciples of  Pro  America  as  eilwKHed  in  the 
Constitution  of  tbe  TTnMsd  States. 

A  I  o'clock  limcheon  preceded  the  program 
and  the  peeetdent,  Mn.  A.  P.  Monweiler, 
turned  ths  mesttng  ovtr  to  the  program 
chairman,  Mrs.  Byron  D.  Islng,  who  Intro- 
duced the  guast 


The  Case  of  tbe  Tactical  Atom 


"However,  both  Army  and  Navy  are  con- 
docttng  autu2in  maneuvers  based  on  tbe  as- 
Btimpticn  that  their  enemy  would  possess 
tactical  atomic  weapons.  These  maneuvers 
were  announced  in  early  Scptcmbei  which 
probably  dates  the  second  R'Jsslan  explo- 
sion." 

An  AP  dispatch  dated  October  8  detailed 
secret  testimony  given  lasi  week  to  a  House 
appropriations  ruboonamtttee  t>y  Oordon 
Dean,  cbairman  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Enerpy  Commission 

"Mr.  Dean  did  say  that  the  United  States 
now  has  tactical  atomic  weapons,  and  made 
a  cautious;  dtscloeure  tbat  new  atomic  weap- 
ons are  t>elng  produced.  •  •  •  Atomic 
weapons  now  can  l>e  iised  for  tactical  war- 
fare purposed  and  bombed  areas  can  t>e  oc- 
cupied by  troops  In  a  reasonably  ahort 
time.'  be  said  " 

Pre*lc?ent  Truman  fell  or  was  ptished  Into 
admitting  that  he  bad  learned  of  the  Soviet 
explosion  within  10  days  before  be  an- 
nounced it.  Asked  at  his  press  conference 
tf  his  September  24  t»an  on  aectirlty  informa- 
tion was  roDn«cted  with  the  explosion,  be 
claimed  he  had  signed  the  eetuilti  order  be- 
fore he  hMl  heard  anything  abotxt  It.  Does 
that  siplode  Mr  Harsch%  ttaeary  that  the 
their  asecad  atam  tiomb  in 
r? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREJ9 

cm 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRJESKNTATIYES 

WedmeMdag.  October  10,  1951  *^ 

ICr.  nSIQHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Tlsh  to  include  the  followln«. ar- 
ticle written  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Conway, 
appearing  In  the  October  20  issue  of 
Amei-ica.  national  Catholic  weekly,  en- 
titled *TTie  Case  of  the  Tactical  Atom": 

Thi  Casx  07  TBI  TkcncJLL  Atom 
(By  Edward  A.  Conway) 

(Senator  BaixK  McMabok,  chalnoan  of  the 
Joint  CongreealaQal  Ooounlttce  on  Atomic 
mergy.  seems  to  haw  coined  the  term  "tac- 
tleal  •tan'*  in  a  September  35  address  in 
WMihiBgiton.  It  means  atomic  weapons  for 
use  In  ttic  field,  as  ecmtiasted  with  dty -de- 
stroying atom  bombs.  Pather  Conway  hers 
pletures  some  of  the  confusion  that  sur- 
rotmded  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  the  tac- 
tical atom.) 

nila  Is  an  analysis,  somewhat  critical,  I 
must  confess,  of  some  news  stertss  which 
drculsted  widely  during  the  0rst  5  days  fol- 
lowing President  Truman's  laconic  announce- 
ment on  October  3  that  another  atomic  bomb 
hes  recently  been  exploded  within  the  So- 
viet Union. 


THUBSDAT. 


4.    19SI 


Joseph  C.  Harsch.  star  Washington  corre- 
spondent Of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

reported : 

"Best  guessing  here  is  that  after  the  1949 
explosion  tbe  Russians  concentrate<l  on  a 
stockpile  erf  the  Hiroshima-type  big  bombs 
and  hare  accumulated  between  40  »nd  200 
by  this  time.  •  •  •  It  is  being  hinted 
•roimd  Washington  that  the  new  Russian 
eaploaton  was  of  the  smaller  tactical  type 
of  txjmb.  •  •  •  Having  balanced  off  our 
stockpUe  of  big  Ixunbs  with  a  retaliatory 
Stockpile  of  their  own.  they  are  starting  new 
to  try  to  catch  up  in  tactical  atomic 
weapons." 

After  making  the  obviotis  observation  that 
otir  military  would  like  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  tactical  atomic  weapons  now  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  monopoly  of  stra- 
tegic atomic  weapons.  Mr  Harsch  continued: 


vaiDAT.  ocrosa  s.  issi 

Baziaoa  W.  Baldwin,  New  York  Hidm  mili- 
tary expert,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Harsd^  about 
the  type  of  bombs  tbe  Soviets  are  stock- 
piling. "niMse  very  probatUy  sre  roughly 
eomparable  to  tbe  United  States  Ragasaka 
bombs."  Mr.  Baldwm  seemed  to  accept ''some 
estimates  m  Washington— subject  now  to 
rerlskm  in  the  light  of  the  second  blast — 
which  indicate  tbat  Russi.i  may  now  have  a 
■tocfepUs  ot  somewhere  between  30  and  80 
atomtc  banbs."  His  next  two  paragraphs  I 
set  down  as  the  Times  printed  them,  though 
I  am  convinced  someone  excised  aoane  of  his 
argumentation 

"Moreover,  tlas  rate  of  stockpiling  tin- 
doubtedly  is  InereaalBg.  AU  t>xis  means  that 
Within  4  »p*^%T  to  a  ymtat  tiom  now  Russia 
probably  will  hare  a  'ilnlf^ft'islly  signin- 
cant'  StockpUe.  probably  niiiutwwad  In  three 
figures  or  a  large  Ian  aitcwigtt,  in  other 
words,  to  cause  Tery  material  damage  here. 

"Thtis  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bxnsla's 
atomic  power  is  increaatng." 

Mr.  Baldwin  added  this  unqualified  asser- 
tion: 

"The  United  States  has  a  whole  'family*  of 
atOQUc  tx!mt».  ranging  m  destructive  power 
from  bombs  five  or  six  times  more  powerful 
than  those  used  against  Japnn  to  so-called 
tactical  bombs  at  S  kllo-taos  power  (equiva- 
lent to  6.000  tons  of  TNT)  useful  against 
armies  in  the  field." 

Mary  Homaday,  tbe  CbristlaB  Science 
Mcmitor's  New  York  corrsef>ondent,  revealed 
that  Bernard  Baruch.  whom  she  Identified 
as  'Isther  of  the  United  Nations  majority 
I^an  for  atomic  control,"  had  been  invited 
to  Washington  '*to  give  his  views  on  United 
8Utes-«onet  rdatkme  to  75  leading  intelli- 
gence offlcers  m  an  off-the-record  session  in 
the  next  few  days."  According  to  Miss 
Bomaday,  "the  adviser  to  Presidents  said  his 
plan  was  not  out^noded.  since  it  would  make 
no  difference  whether  "one  country  or  twenty* 
has  the  bomb  when  It  is  invoked." 

sartnuiAT,  octoeie  s,  issi 
Joseph  Stalin,  in  a  Pravda  interview,  con- 
firmed President  Truman's  October  3  an- 
nouncement by  saying;  "Indeed  a  test  was 
recently  made  by  us  on  a  type  of  atomic 
bomb.  Tests  on  atomic  bombs  of  vwioti* 
calitJers  will  be  made  in  the  future." 

Associated  Press  and  Unit-d  Press  reported 
from  Los  Angeles  that  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Chairman  Gordon  Dean  disclosed  on 
October  5  that  ABC  had  begun  the  mass  pro- 
duction ol  tactical  atomic  bombs.    Never,  to 


my  knowledge,  have  those  trusted  news  serv- 
ices so  massacred  a  major  story.  Associated 
Press  carried  eight  full  paragraphs  or  con- 
densations of  paragraphs,  United  Press  IS. 
Only  three  paragraphs  or  condensations  of 
paragraphs  were  common  to  both  dispatches. 
The  United  Press  dispatch,  far  and  away  su- 
perior tc  the  Associated  Fress,  though  still 
quite  inadeqtiate.  reported  that  Mr.  Dean  bad 
explained  that  the  new  tactical  weapons 
would  make  tt  possible  "to  smash  an  enemy's 
armies  on  the  field  of  battle  instead  of  being 
faced  with  the  mo^Uy  repugnant  nesaaslty 
of  raining  atomic  txunbs  on  noncomtaatants 
In  enemy  cities"  UiUted  Press  quoted  six 
partiCTaphs  in  which  Mr  Dean  replied  to  bis 
own  question:  "WTbere  does  this  leave  us  in 
terms  of  our  moral  posltioa?"  Associated 
Press  completely  ignored  what  seems  to  hsve 
been  a  most  important  part  of  the  Dean 
address. 

The  paragraphs  United  Press  cited  give 
evidence  that  Mr.  Dean  sees  the  moral  sig- 
nificance of  the  possibility  of  using  small 
tactical  b':imt36  against  the  aggressor  himself, 
at  the  place  of  bis  aggression.  Both  dis- 
patches, on  the  other  iiand.  testify  to  the 
fart  that  Mr.  Dean  went  far  beyond  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  province  of  the 
director  of  a  Government  operating  agency 
like  A£C  Be  urged,  for  example,  that  wo 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  tbe  use 
Of  an  atomic  weap>on  In  any  battleflekt  situ- 
ation where  It  can  be  xised  effectlrely  from 
the  miUtary  standpoint.  To  those  who  wotild 
object  that  our  \ise  of  the  tactical  atomic 
bomb  agalixst  enemy  troops  in  the  field  might 
provck*'  Russian  retaliation  with  strategic 
bombs  against  American  cities,  he  replied 
that  there  is  no  more  chance  of  that  than 
there  is  now.  The  Russians,  he  argued,  would 
still  be  restrained  by  fear  of  our  counter- 
punch. 

After  studying  the  two  dlspatchea,  my  net 
impression  was  that  Mr.  Dean  had  delivered 
himself  of  a  speech  that  was  nothing  short 
of  sensational,  an  impression  that  grew  as  I 
recalled  that  his  record  for  reticence  In  press 
conferences  had  been  equaled  only  by  the 
Sphinx.  Someone  had  removed  tbe  gag. 
Had  Mr  Dean's  address  been  prepared  after 
the  Go-s-emment  had  learned  about  the  So- 
viet explosion?  An  Inkling  of  the  answer 
came  the  next  day. 

StJlOlAT.  OCTOBia   7.    19S1 

Under  the  caption:  "Dean  idea  to  wage 
atomic  war  in  field  is  held  significant."  the 
New  York  Times  front-paged  a  special  article 
by  lU  Washington  correspondent,  Anthony 
Leviero.  It  lookeU  like  s  cltmisy  attsmpt, 
obviously  inspired,  to  pump  freah  air  into 
Mr.  Dean's  trial  balloon,  which  the  wire  serv- 
ices had  grounded  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Leviero,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  tbe  corre- 
spondent chosen  to  break  the  circumstantial 
£tory  of  President  Truman's  conference  with 
General  Mac  Arthur  on  Wake  Island.  Mr. 
Leviero  solemnly  declared: 

"Since  aU  ma)or  pronoimcements  ot 
United  States  policy  are  cleared  at  the  high- 
est levels,  it  was  assumed  that  Mr.  Dean,  who 
verged  into  qu^tions  of  military  policy,  had 
spoken  with  the  highest  sanction.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  use  of  the  tactical 
atoDxic  weapons  involved  no  greater  risk  of 
widening  the  war  tban  euated  at  tits 
pre:5ent." 

Mr.  Leviero  quoted  in  full  Mr.  Dean's  re- 
marks on  moral  conaideratioiu.  which  As- 
sociated Press  had  not  considered  worth 
quoting  In  the  dispatch  carried  in  the  Times 
the  day  before,  and  then  added: 

•  la  other  words.  Mr  Dean  suggested  there 
was  no  reason  beyond  simple  military  ex- 
pediency why  we  should  not  tise  the  tactical 
atomic  weapons  In  Korea  or  anywhere  else 
where  aggression  against  the  free  world 
breaks  out.  Thus,  he  apparently  pat  tbe 
Issue  squarely  up  to  President  Truman,  who 
alone  has  the  authority  to  direct  their 
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If  Mr.  De&n  spoit  with  the  highwt  sanc- 
tion, we  have  ibe  picture  of  the  Prudent 
mpprovsng  his  test  and  saving  "Very  well. 
Ca^xIoo.  r.ow  go  out  to  the  Founder*  Day 
ctf  your  alma  mater,  the  University  at  South- 
em  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  p\it  the 
luue  aquaraly  up  to  me.  We'll  vatch  for 
public  reaction*  " 

Also  on  thia  Suudav.  Marcus  DuiB^id.  in 
hi»  weekly  news  review  in  the  New  Yoric 
Herald  Tribune,  revealed  that 

"Information  had  previously  been  received 
by  our  Central  Intelligence  Ajtency  that  the 
Russians  had  developed  more  powerful  bomts 
than  the  Nagasaki  type,  which  was  about  the 
force  of  tbeir  first  explosion.  The  nuniber 
of  bofx>b«  they  had  on  hand  was  said  |by 
CIA? I  to  be  higher  than  current  American 
estimates,  which  put  the  Russian  stockpile 
•t  'less  than  IOC  '  " 

Thus  Duflield  supports  Baldwin  against 
Harsch,  whlJe  Improving  on  the  former  re- 
garding the  tyije  of  bomb  the  Russians  are 
stockpiling  But  where  does  tte  leave  the 
Times  atomic  expert.  William  L.  Lawrence, 
who  on  the  same  day  devoted  a  lengthy  and 
closely  reasoned  feature  article  to  proving 
that  while  "•some  estimates  In  Washington 
place  the  (Soviet!  atomic  stockpile  as  some- 
where between  30  and  80  bombs  of  the  Naga- 
saki type  •  «  •  yfc  would  arrive  at  a 
figure  oi  about  13  to  16  bombs  per  year,  or 
about  a  total  of  25  to  33  since  September 
1949  •? 

The  Sunday  New  York  Herald  Tribune  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Its  Washington  corre- 
•pondent,  James  E.  Warner,  on  testimony  by 
Mr  Gordon  Dean  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  September  21,  re- 
leased by  coincidence  today  on  the  heel^s  of 
Premier  Stalin's  Moscow  announcement. 
Mr.  Warner  called  thia  passage  "the  most 
significant  authoritative  statement  on  tacti- 
cal atomic  weapons  yet  made  public": 

•'We  have  today  a  tactical  capability  which 
to  very  Impressive,  and  when  1  say  'tactical* 
X  am  not  talking  about  the  type  of  weapons: 
I  am  talking  about  the  use  of  the  weapon. 
It  can  be  used  against  men  in  the  &eld  and 
agaln«t  military  targets.  Now  you  must 
know  that  we  have  this  capability  today,  and 
we  do.  and  we  could  use  it  any  place  in  the 
world,  assuming  you  can  deliver  it.  We  can 
use  it  against  military  troops  in  the  field." 

Begging  Mr.  Warner's  pardon,  that  para- 
graph striken  me  a«  almost  unintelligible. 
What  kind  of  bomb  U  he  talking  about? 
It  must  be  a  big  bomb  which  can  be  used 
tactically.  Mr.  Dean,  as  of  September  21, 
seeosed  not  to  have  '•et  discovered  that  we 
have  tactical  atomic  bombs  In  mass  pro- 
duction 

The  AP  dispatch  based  on  the  same  Sen- 
ate committee  release  remarked:  "The  hear- 
ing transcript  brought  out  many  of  the 
points  Mr.  Dean  made  in  a  speech  October  5 
at  Los  Angeles"  When  I  read  that,  the 
Buspicloi:  stirred  within  me  that  the  new 
Psychological  Warfare  Coordinating  Board 
might  be  behind  the  Dean  releases.  It  might 
t>e  attempting,  with,  to  be  sure,  the  awK- 
wardness  of  a  major-league  recruit,  to  pull 
off  a  triple  play.  It  might  be  trying:  (1)  to 
distract  the  American  public  from  thinking 
about  the  truly  grave  implications  of  the 
latest  Soviet  achievement;  (2)  to  pressure 
the  Communists  in  Korea  into  an  early  ar- 
mistice; and  (3)  to  reassure  our  anxiouu 
allies  in  Europe  If  tLe  Board  is  Involved. 
by  tlie  way.  It  should  be  rebuked  for  allow- 
ing this  Dean  quot:itlon  to  ap{>ear  In  the 
AP  dispatch: 

••Everything  in  the  way  of  fissionable  (ex- 
plosive i  material  which  Is  produced  In  our 
whole  program  today  goes  Into  bombs." 
t  That  is  Just  what  Stalin  contends,  but 
never  before  have  I  beard  of  a  Unlte^d 
States  ofhcial  admitting  it.  Now  Mr.  Stalin 
can  quote  Mr.  Dean. 


M0VDA7.  OCTOHt  8.  1951 

AP,  UP.  and  the  New  York  limes  carried 
stories  on  A£C  Chairman  Gordon  Dean's  Sep- 
tember 27  tertttnony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  lame  testimony 
that  was  treated  In  the  AP  dispatch  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  All  three  sources  said  that  the  testi- 
mony was  made  public  by  the  subcommittee 
on  October  7.  The  earlier  AP  dispatch,  •»• 
carried  In  the  October  4  Wasblngton  Poet, 
had  said:  "The  testimony  was  made  availa- 
ble yesterday  " 

Why  this  apparent  repetition,  coupled  with 
decepuon?  By  comparing  the  October  3  and 
October  7  dispatches.  I  found  that  the  first 
had  omitted  two  Dean  statements  which 
might  be  considered  as  Important  propa- 
ganda In  the  present  altered  atomic  situa- 
tion. All  three  October  7  stories  Included 
Mr  Dean's  assertion  that  the  United  States 
is  working  toward  the  possession  of  a  com- 
plete variety  of  atomic  weapons,  "which 
would  include  artillery  shells,  guided  mis- 
siles, rockets,  and  bombs  for  ground-support 
aircraft  among  others,  and  it  would  Include 
big  ones  for  big  situations  and  little  ones — 
and  this  is  important — for  little  situations.^' 
All  the  later  stories  also  quoted  this  passage : 

"Given  the  right  situation,  and  a  target 
of  opportunity,  we  could  use  an  atomic  bomb 
today  in  a  tactical  way  against  enemy  troops 
In  the  field,  miUtary  ooncentratlous  near 
combat  areas,  and  other  vital  military  targets 
without  ri^  to  our  own  troops." 

COMMKNTAST 

Where  to  begin  one's  comments?  One 
could  point  a  dozen  morals,  ask  a  dozen 
questions,  voice  a  dozen  warnings,  challenge 
a  dozen  authorities.  But  that  might  only 
compound  the  confusion.  Let  me  limit  my- 
self, therefore,  to  these  suggestions: 

1.  That  whoever  is  handling  the  psycho- 
logical side  of  our  atomic  p>ollcy  think  up  less 
obvious  ways  of  softening  bad  news — which 
is  bound  to  break  often  as  the  atomic  race 
progresses — than  the  old  trick  of  trying  to 
distract  the  public  by  shouting:  "Look  what 
we're  doing  ourselves." 

2.  That  Government  atomic  policy-makers 
drop  the  ancient  and  discredited  device  of 
inspiring  news  reports  as  a  means  of  testing 
public  reaction  to  their  tentative  courses  of 
action.  'Henceforth-,"  says  Hanson  Baldwin, 
"we  live  with  danger."  All  of  us  together. 
Let's  together  search  out  a  quicker,  surer, 
simpler  way  of  deciding  how  to  meet  it. 

3.  That  the  wire  services  and  the  news- 
papers treat  every  atomic  Item  with  the  most 
cautious  care,  exercise  voluntary  censorship 
when  Government  officials  let  slip  Informa- 
tion that  might  aid  the  enemy,  and  base 
their  atomic  speculations,  if  they  must  In- 
dulge In  them,  on  the  best  available  au- 
thority. 

4.  That  everjone  stop  calling  Bernard 
Barucb  the  father  of  the  majority  plan  for 
atomic  control  and  stop  calling  the  original 
American  proposals  for  control  the  Baruch 
plan.  As  Mr.  Baruch  himself  would  testify, 
he  had  resigned  as  United  States  representa- 
tive long  t)efore  the  majority  plan  was  finally 
elaborated.  He  wotUd  also  admit  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  orglnal  American 
proposal  except  to  add  the  no-veto  clauses 
over  the  opposition  of  many  American  ex- 
perts The  Soviets  have  been  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  using  Baruch  plan  for  brevity's 
sake,  m  order  to  prove  that  the  plan  Is  a 
Wall  Street   trap. 

5.  That,  despite  Mr.  Baruch's  optimism, 
the  U,  N.  majority  plan  for  International 
atomic  control  be  thoroughly  restudled. 
Mo.st  of  the  ex}jert8  I  have  talked  to  of  late 
agree  that  recent  developments  may  well 
make  radical  revision  necessary. 

6.  That  Mr.  Truman  most  carefully  con- 
sider the  argument  that  the  United  States 
could  use  the  tactical  atom  agfUnst  the  nib- 
bling aggression  of  Soviet  sateUltes  without 
risking  Russia's  atomic  retaliation.    Who  can 


b«  sure  that,  once  she  has  her  military  slg- 
ni^cant  stockpile,  she  may  not  seize  the  first 
plausible  excuse  for  using  it  against  us? 
^^o  would  hear  our  protests  that  we  were 
ti4ng  only  a  small  tactical  atomic  bomb,  or 
a  big  bomb  In  a  tactical  way.  above  the  Rus- 
6l4n  roar  that  we  had  used  the  A-bomb  first? 
*7.  That.  In  view  of  the  current  confusion 
Ilk  our  atomic  policy.  President  Trunaan 
finally  fall  in  line  with  a  recommendation 
miMle  editorially  by  America  some  2  year* 
a^o  (America.  July  30,  1049,  p.  476)  that  b« 
appoint  a  Citizens  Commission  on  Atomic 
Policy.  It  is  painfully  apparent  that  the 
President  Is  getting  precious  little  help  at 
pnesent  In  his  heart-straining  struggle  with 
atomic  problems.  He  should  welcome  the 
asBistance  of  a  commission  somewhat  like 
tile  one  we  have  suggested. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MaaSACBTTSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dtr  my  right  and  privilege  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
lenclose  a  splendid  appeal  made  by  the 
^jnorable  J.  Howard  McGrath.  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  to 
h^  associates  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  Tuesday.  October 
l|,  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  great 
hull  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in 
connection  with  the  Community  Chest 
filnd  campaign  of  this  year.  The  re- 
njarlcs  of  Attorney  General  McGrath  can 
wtll  be  heeded  by  each  and  every  person 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
sttrring  appeal  in  the  cause  of  Godlike 
cliarity. 

His  remarks  follow: 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  evidence 
ot  your  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  conunu- 
n^y  where  you  live,  as  shown  by  your  a»- 
tctodance  here  this  morning. 

I  am  equally  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  so  many  members  of  the  De- 
ptrtment  of  Justice  family  face  to  face.  Un- 
f<rtunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  you 
ai  often  as  I  would  like,  but  I  shall  hope  to 
a? all  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  see  more 
of  you. 

The  Community  Chest  campaign  for  the 
Gl-eater  Capital  area  extends  an  opportunity 
for  each  of  us,  who  work  In  Government  and 
lite  In  the  Greater  Capital  area,  to  respond 
to  the  obllg.itlon  to  provide,  through  our 
o^n  voluntary  contributions,  the  funds 
necessary  to  care  for  the  needs  of  those  in 
o\ir  community  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  If  any  of  you  have  taken  the 
ooportunlty  to  visit  any  of  the  100  social 
Wflfare  and  health  agencies  who  participate 
Ini  the  Community  Chest,  then  you  will 
kAow.  as  I  do,  what  an  indispensable  Instru- 
mpnt  It  is  for  the  stability  of  our  community. 
Ttie  Community  Chest  fund  meets  the  needa 
oCi  approximately  250,000  persons  of  all  ages, 
classes,  and  races.  This  great  numt>er. 
a^iountlng  to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  U  a 
forceful  reminder  to  us  of  the  warning  of 
Divine  Master.  "The  poor  and  the  needy 
will  always  have  with  you."  If  we  should 
let  these  essential  agencies  langtilsh  for  lack 
of  Interest  In  our  support,  the  community 
in  which  we  live  would  suffer  irreparably. 
JWe.  In  the  Department,  do  not  propose  to 
tell  you  how  much  you  should  contribute 
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or  iMNT  you  ^ould  contribute — that  is  a 
very  personal  matter  and  will  evoke,  ac- 
eordlx^  to  circumstance*,  a  different  answer 
from  each  individual.  I  only  ask  you  to 
remember  ttoae  etkerltv  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  oMIfMlaB  to  help  otir  fellowman  Is 
the  hlcheat  act  of  CbrtetUn  manhood  and 
woouttibooA. 

Bach  Dtvtaton  and  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  JtHtioe  has  resixmdeu  magnificently 
to  my  request  that  the  Oommuntty  Cheet 
be  personally  brought  to  each  and 
one  of  you.  The  keymen  and  women 
In  every  branch  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  unselfishly  assuming  the  addltloDal 
Tmrden  of  the  solicitation  while  carrying  on 
tlielr  heavy  responsibilities,  and  I  know  that 
you  will  not  shun  their  eollcitatlon  bxrt  will 
be  eacer  to  talk  with  them  and  to  make  a 
pleilge  or  a  contribution  in  accordanoe  with 
your  abllltlea.  At  this  point,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  we  do  not  expect  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Justice  family  to 
make  their  contributions  In  one  sum.  r»tber 
we  encourage  the  use  of  the  pledge  card  so 
that  you  may,  by  installments  over  a  12- 
montb  i>erlod.  make  a  contribution  that 
you  can  carry  without  too  much  bunSen. 
Tour  pledge  will  be  welcome  jtist  as  much  as 
an  Immediate  ano  single  contribution. 

In  cloelng,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  affec- 
tion and  high  regard  for  each  and  every  one 
of  you.  and  my  feeling  that  we  are  a  family 
of  people  Joined  together  by  a  bond  of  public 
aeiilce.  I  am  confident  that  the  Depart- 
ment at  Jtistloe's  quota  of  tSl.000  wUI  r>e 
BUbscrlbed  within  the  1-week  period  of  our 
drive. 

Mr.  liorlBoo  tells  me  that  Mr.  OUks  of 
the  Oommunlty  Chest  Pederatlon  Is  here  to 
answer  any  qtiestlons  that  you  may  have 
about  the  Community  Chest.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  question  and  answer  period  aboold 
be  over  15  mlntrtea,  but  U  you  have  qoee- 
tiom  sfter  that  you  are  free  to  remain  and 
iCr.  OOkB  will  answer  thfem  for  you.  I  now 
invite  tpiestlons  from  any  of  you,  and  I  urge 
you  to  ask  them. 


Our  Littk  Dictator 
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Tuesday.  October  IS,  19SI 

Mr.  PATTERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  m^'  mnarks  in  the 
RxcoM).  I  include  the  following  editori&l 
Inxn  the  Bridgeport  Post  of  October  IS 
U61: 

Oum  Lirru  DicTATaB 


On  June  27  an 
ProducUon  Act  Ini 
Preelfdent  poersr  to 
fettted  IM  the  Senate  by 


to  the  Defense 

on   the 

ladoeSry  was  de- 

a  vote  of  54  to  25. 


On  JvSf  11.  a  daallar  amendment  failed  In 
the  Bouse  by  184  to  79. 

Tknm  m  a  matter  of  2  wveks'  time   both 
Itouees  of  Ooopes*  bad  MsplMticaUy  roTuaed 

wer  laduetry  an  over  the  NatkHi.  wherrvcr 
the  whim  of  tlM  moment  dictated  Yet  only 
a  few  rveks  later  tbe  irrwsideirt  eeaMaed  to 
do  by  roundabout  metho«ls  the  very  thing 
that  CXmgrees  bad  rejected. 

■e  lesnei  a  dlreeUve  ordertac  fhe  oMee  of 
Dtfenae  MobUlaatloa  to  uiKlertalBB  a  general 
policy  of  dispersal  of  Industry  to  be  enforced 
by  cranttn^  or  wtttiboldiiic  certWeates  cf  ne- 
r.  by  alloesttBK  or  lefuetuc  erltleal  ma- 
for  canBttuettOD  pufpoeM  and  by 
or  "    ""  " 


In  other  words  a  manufacturer  who  Is 
ordered  to  make  rifle  cartridges  in  Truman's 
borne  town  In  Miaeouri  where  no  cartridges 
have  ever  t>een  made  before  and  where  no- 
body knowe  anything  about  making  them, 
must  either  do  so  or  risk  having  hi*  certif- 
icate of  necessity  denied,  his  all<>catlon  of 
raw  materials  cut  down,  and  any  necessary 
lc>ans  refused. 

The  sum  and  sutwtance  of  thu  is  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  Hotise  u  set- 
ting up  a  miniature  dictatorship  That  is, 
it  Is  miniature  at  the  moment,  but  tends  to 
grc-7  larger  because  ha-dly  a  day  goes  by 
without  some  further  evidence  of  the  same 
tendency 

The  President,  by  using  these  roundabout 
methods,  has  plainly  defied  the  vote  of  Con- 
gress. But  for  that  matter.  Congress  itself 
does  not  come  out  vw7  well  In  the  matter 
Having  voted  as  it  did.  It  lacked  the  gtimp- 
tion  to  make  the  President  adhere  to  the 
policy  thtiB  laid  eosrn  and  meekly  sub- 
mitted to  his  evasion  It  is  hard  for  any- 
one to  have  much  respect  for  that  kind  at 
Congress. 


Prirate  Eatcfprise  Canvvt  Be  Hel<l  WMly 
Responsible  for  tkc  Hoosinc  Skortafc 
Wkkb  Faces  Aaierka  Today,  Nor  Does 
Hi«  Osly  SoiotiMi  Rest  ■  Federal 
UoosiBC  Projects — Tke  Solutioo  Most 
Be  Foaod  by  Intelfif  est  ActioB  ea  tbe 
Part  of  aa  Ealifbtened  aod  Re«poasi- 
blePobiic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESKKTATTVBS 

TvLesday,  October  16.  1951 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 

copy  of  an  address  1  delivered  on  ho^ising 
last  week  to  tbe  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials,  conferring  here  in 
WaiJungton.  I  believe  no  greater  prob- 
lem faces  us  at  tin?  time  than  the  vcr>- 
real  need  for  providing  decent  environ- 
ment In  which  to  rear  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  this  Nation : 
ABPSitBfi  ST  Hon.  FkANcss  P.  Bolton  Bxpote 

TKS     L.UMC1IEON     OONraLCKCX     Of     THX     Na- 
TSOMAL    AaSOCXATTOK    OF    HmiMSW*    OTTlCIaLS, 

Waski.ncton,  d.  C.  OrroBZB  10.   1951 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials,  and  distin- 
guished guests.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  t>e  with 
you  today  and  to  divide  the  honor  of  being 
here  vrttb  my  distinguished  colleagtie  Irom 
Alabtuna.  Mr  R&iKS.  as  well  as  to  share  with 
3W?u  for  a  lew  short  minutes  some  of  my 
thoiiehtE  on  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word, 
we  all  call  bout^ing 

I  am  no  housixur  expert  with  facts  and 
flgurea  at  my  finger  ends:  that  you  know. 
For  12  years  I  have  had  the  great  prtvllege 
of  representing  In  the  Himse  one  at  the 
greatest  dlstrlcT?  of  the  country — a  dicyrlct 
made  up  of  every  conceivable  point  of  view, 
consisting  oi  pieople  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  of  many  religious  and  prjllUcal 
fsiiht  It  has  been  a  xrijst  challenging  ea- 
pertence  and  a  most  Illuminating  one 

Dvtrlng  the  years  prevlotis  to  my  election 
to  the  Congrtsas.  I  was  «ie  wife  of  an  emi- 
nent member  o!  the  Ohio  l>eglslature  and 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  and   the   mother   of   three   sons,   the 


oldest  of  whom,  through  a  ivtmaBtsf  aoel-^ 
dent  at  a  camp  where  be  was  ■  oaanaelar. 
baa   been    my   key   to   an    uandergtanrttng  at 
men's  hearte  and  mlncks  wblcb  only  suoh  an 
•zperience  eouid  give. 

But  it  was  many  yean  before  that  ttaar. 
housing  made  a  direct  attack  upon  no. 

As  one  nf  a  small  group  of  clrts — we  bad 
been  the  Brownie  Club  Blsoe  we  were  5  or  •— 
I  found  mvseir  at  18  he*d  at  tbe  supply  cx»a- 
mlttee  of  the  newly  establlabfed  VMttng 
Nurse  Aaeoctatlon  of  dereland.  Betas  cC 
curious  minds,  we  ariced  to  be  allowed  to  fo 
with  the  nurses  Into  tbe  dlstrtcts  to  carry 
the  extra  supplies  and  assist  ttaem  In  every 
way.  Wv  chlldliood  has  been  a  abdtered  eac. 
This  leap  Into  what  the  stark  rcalftles  oC  lite 
ere  for  the  unsheltered  was  draiaatic  la  tbe 
extreme  It  is  one  I  have  oevmr  resrettotf; 
Indeed,  it  deeply  alTected  my  adult  «leseio|»- 
ment. 

The  crowded  conditions,  the  mbelteeaMe 
filth,  the  lack  of  even  the  most  prtmttlve  do- 
cendee  in  certain  areas.  imbc<lde<l 
selves  in  my  heart  and  mind.  Tbe 
tlon.  tbe  sictoiess.  and  tbe  crime  bred  te  our 
slums  has  laid  heavUy  npaa  me  down  the 
years. 

Ifo;  I  am  no  housing  expert  such  ae  are 
most  of  you  at  these  tables.  I  hove  broogbt 
you  nc  Bcientiflc  facts  in  regard  to  tbe  te- 
Bults  of  overcrowding.  Tou  have  «noaf^  of 
these.  Whatever  I  bring  you  today  is  the 
result  of  all  that  grew  out  of  that  wtBter 
wh<!n  I  went  to  the  University  of  Stark  B»- 
altty.  Through  the  yean  foUowlng.  wban 
UKKt  of  my  tlnw  and  energy  went  Into  nay 
small  family,  until  now,  I  bave  tited  to 
manv  different  weya  to  become  In  iiesiii^ly 
aware  of  and  useful  to  the  battle  that  mmt 
constantly  be  waged  in  this  great  HepObUe 
of  oan  ultimately  to  eradicate  tbe  lack  of 
deeent  shelter  that  continues  to  be  tbe  lot 
at  all  too  many  of  oxtr  people.  Wbatevcr  I 
bring  you  today  is  from  tbe  deep  convtethxi 
that  has  become  mine  that  Tve  who  have 
decent  homes  in  decent  areas  have  ea  in- 
eacapsible  responstMlitr  to  find  ways  to  snake 
adequate  shelter  and  wboieeoote  euvlrou- 
mej.t  possible  to  others. 

You  who  are  members  at  tbe  MatioBal  As- 
sociation of  Housing  OOclals  bave  a  Tttal 
part  to  play.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
I  hope  you  are  all  as  eager  to  play  If  froaa 
tbe  depth  of  your  human  understandlac  as 
Is  your  Chairman  Ernie  Bobn,  to  wbon 
Clevelanders  look  with  the  constant  assur- 
ance that  he  strives  for  justice  secidiig  al- 
ways to  do  his  full  duty  to  humanity  1b  the 
light  of  his  understanding.  Wbettoer  one 
Bgre«e  with  him  or  not.  no  one  who  h«8  bad 
continuing  contact  wtt.h  htm  down  tbe  years 
as  I  bave  had,  could  fail  to  credit  blm  wtth 
loyalty  to  his  dream  of  seeing  greater  Gteve- 
land  and  the  whole  United  States,  a  better 
place  to  Uve  in. 

Ptor  myself,  I  have  ne^er  been  able  to  set 
aside  my  sense  of  personal  obligation  as  a 
free  ettUen  of  this  great  Republic,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  and  varied  constltoency 
and  as  a  woman  deeply  concerned  with  the 
future.  T  have  never  be«n  able  to  believe 
that  our  concentration  upon  macblnes  bais 
made  us  so  material-minded  that  we  fall  to 
see  onr  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  as- 
suring our  people  adequate  homes  In  wtalt^ 
children  can  grew  into  honorable  and 
healthy  citttens.  The  future  is  deeply  my 
concern — and  wbere  is  our  future  unless  It 
be  to  our  childrer?  Am  I  wrong,  frlemls.  in 
believing  that  they  have  the  right  to  e«- 
pect  us,  as  intelligent  Americans,  to  see  to 
It  that  they  be  itom  into  hoixkee  where  love 
will  be  their  portion,  wrt  in  decent  surronnd- 
Ings  where  they  may  grow  etr  sight  and  straog 
In  body,  mind,  and  poul? 

We  liave  a  wonaerful  her}l:age  of  freedom, 
we  Americans,  one  which  we  must  guard  well 
If  theae  same  children  are  to  blcaa  our  gen- 
eration 

It  is  both  Important  and  necesear/  that 
adequate  shelter  be   possible  for  all.    But, 
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unlwB  the  sun  of  liberty  and  frwKlom  rts« 
with  every  nev  day.  darkness  will  "le  our  por- 
tion and  shelter,  wtu  imprison  our  people. 

Am  I  mronit.  Hi  Chairman.  In  tellevtng 
that  no  thoughtful  American  today  can  fail 
"to  recognize  a  gruwing  need  to  protect  this 
liberty.  ibi«  freedom  from  the  tntruaions  ol 
centralized  powsr.  that  no  one  may  shirk 
tii«  responsibiUtv  of  assuring  the  future  such 
justice  as  will  protect  the  individual  against 
the  encroachment  of  Oovcmment  upon  hl« 
Inherent  right  to  clwaM  *Ua  particular  path. 
Surely  that  is  the  faadMiiental  tenet  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Tes.  I  am  opposed  to  Federal  authority  as 
•gamat  8tat«  reaponalbllity.  1  am  aggrea- 
alvely  for  local  and  Indirldual  action  rather 
than  the  Inaction  which  will  .nevliably  force 
Xht  Moeptance  of  Federal  domination.  At 
Um  mow  time — and  I  see  no  conflict  between 
tVMMi*  points  of  view — I  believe  that  because 
tlM  8t&t«s  united  for  common  protection  and 
mutual  well-being,  there  rests  up<^n  the  re- 
sultant Federal  Government  a  definite  re- 
aonelblUty  toward  these  SUtea  and  through 
them  to  those  Individuals  unable  to  carry 
their  part  of  the  U>ad.  This  responsibility 
la  of  several  parta,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  whatever  Is  <lone  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  the  todlvidual  must  not  en- 
croach upon  his  responsibility  to  himself 
arid  to  bis  fellow  man. 

Although  my  sons  are  grown  and  their 
•oos  and  daughters  are  beginning  to  reach 
towards  the  realities  of  todays  living.  I  have 
not  forgotten  lessons  I  learned  from  my  need 
•s  •  mother  to  see  that  they  should  grow 
itroBg  in  character— that  they  should  learn 
to  do  their  part  and  to  do  for  t^emaelT•8. 
All  mothers  know  how  much  easier  it  Is  to 
pick  up  the  toy  themselves,  to  ht^ng  the  coat 
away,  than  to  insist  on  the  child  doing  this 
lor  himself.  So  much  faster  to  do  the  but- 
toning and  the  shoelace  tying  than  to  wait 
while  the  little  fellow  learns  laboriously  to 
do  it  alone. 

So  much  easier,  friends,  for  a  local  govern- 
ment to  let  the  State  give  it  fxinds  for 
schools  and  such  and  so  easy  for  the  State  to 
give  over  to  the  central  government.  But 
Just  as  a  child  is  ret^u-ded  and  often  made 
tragically  helpless  by  too  much  parent  help, 
so  is  a  State  and  a  community  weakened  by 
overmuch  leaning  on  the  gi  eater  power. 

Does  tt\f  child  realize  that  when  the  disci- 
plines of  self-help  are  not  imposed,  inse- 
curity and  fear  Is  built  up?  Have  we  ap- 
preciated that  we  have  be<!n  building  inse- 
curity and  fear  amongst  us  in  much  the 
same  fashion? 

Am  I  wrong  in  believing  that  our  children 
have  the  right  to  expect  us.  as  wise  parents 
and  responsible  citizens  of  a  nation  bom  to 
give  a  patterij  of  freedom  under  law  to  man- 
kind, to  keep  their  homes  free  from  the  au- 
tocratic controls  of  centralized  power  and 
■o  continuing  the  basic  concept  of  this  great 
Republic'' 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  those 
of  us  who  are  gathered  here  today  have  but 
one  object— to  do  our  best  for  America,  to 
learn  from  her  past  and  the  past  of  other 
less  fortunate  countries,  and  to  build  the 
framework  for  a  future  which  will  give  to 
men  everywhere  a  new  sense  of  what  life 
can  mean  to  all. 

I  beheve  that  if  we  cannot  And  ways  to 
make  our  concept  of  freedom  function  with- 
in the  Amerlcaxi  paiierii.  we  are  but  poor 
exponents  of  the  formula  upon  which  we  as 
a  Nation  set  ourselves  up. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  believe 
that  the  people  as  such  cannot  govern  them- 
selves. But  here  In  our  Republic  the  power 
was  given  to  the  people  and  they  were 
charged  to  watch  vigilantly  lest  it  slip  from 
them. 

We  are  poor  stewards  If  we  fall  to  find 
ways  to  protect  the  basic  tenets  of  our  faith 
and  so  permit  those  wno  want  to  divert  us 
Xrom  the  straight  read  of  responsibility  for 
our  own  freedoms  by  Uolng  the  ne«ds  of  cer- 


tain groups,  dramatic  as  they  may  be.  for 
their  own  enda  because  of  our  defawlt. 

As  r  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  housing 
bill  (H  R.  1883)  whlca  I  originally  Introduced 
on  January  27,  1949.  with  nine  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues,  the  needs  of  our  people  for 
adequate  shelter  are  very  real.  No  one  act 
ol  omission  or  commission  has  created  the 
present  situation.  No  one  method  will  solve 
the  problrro.  The  fact  that  Industry  has  not 
demonstrated  a  capacity  to  cope  with  it  does 
not  mean  that  private  enterprise  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  tragic  needs  of  our  low- 
Income  group.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  the 
only  solution  rests  in  Federal  housing  proj- 
ects. The  answer  Is  as  complex  as  the  causes 
are  manifold,  and  the  solution  rests  upon  the 
intelligent  action  of  an  enlightened  and  re- 
sponsible public. 

To  cry  aloud  that  the  ccst  of  Federal  houa- 
Ing  is  beyond  all  reason,  makes  little  seoae 
to  those  who.  like  myself,  believe  that  (as  I 
said  on  the  House  floor  In  June  of  1949) 
"public  hovising  may  be  a  losing  venture  from 
the  money  angle,  biit  it  cannot  help  being  an 
abundant  dividend-paying  venture  Insofar  as 
health,  good  citizenship,  and  a  stable  society 
Is  concerned." 

Add  up  the  cost  of  crime,  hospitals,  mental 
Institutions,  etc.,  subtract  as  large  a  percent- 
age as  la  reasonable  for  other  basic  causes, 
and  you  will  still  have  left  a  tidy  sum  to  apply 
against  the  savings  we  could  make  in  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  values  through  decent 
homes  and  wholesome  environment  for  our 
children. 

For  those  who  do  not  look  only  through  a 
financial  eyeglass,  it  would  seem  to  be  Indi- 
cated that  we  dare  not  neglect  these  human 
returns,  that  In  order  to  build  strength 
w)th:n  our  own  frontiers,  oiir  own  body 
politic,  we  dare  not  refuse  to  use  every  possi- 
ble means  which  will  Insure  to  oncoming 
generations  health,  honorable  living,  and  op- 
portunity to  forward  the  ideals  of  unity  and 
freedom  which  is  their  rightful  heritage. 

But  we  must  use  these  elements  Intelli- 
gently, always  alert  to  and  aware  of  the  Im- 
plications of  what  we  are  doing. 

To  this  end.  those  who.  like  yourselves, 
are  working  on  one  phase  of  the  picture,  and 
those  who,  like  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Rains,  and  I  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recognizing  all  sides  of  the 
larger  picture,  must  do  our  utmost  to  see 
to  It  that  the  people  of  this  great  and  won- 
derful country  of  ours  are  thoroughly  In- 
formed, that  they  know  something  at  least 
of  the  various  problems  involved  in  what  we 
oversimplify  when  we  just  say  "housing." 

The  partially  informed  layman  is  apt  to 
blame  the  municipality  entirely  fca:  slum 
conditions — saying  broadly  "the  area  should 
be  condemned."  Unfortunately,  you  know 
and  I  know  It  Is  not  as  simple  as  that.  The 
limit  to  condemnation  proceedings  Is  soon 
apparent  although  they  do  often  serve  to 
bring  a  desirable  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
owners  of  properties  where  human  beings  live 
under  conditions  unfit  for  any  animal — pay- 
ing high  rents — and  exposed  to  every  de- 
teriorating Influence. 

The  battle  against  this  deterioration  must 
be  waged  relentlessly.  We  shall  need  to  use 
all  our  weapons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fundamenUI  American  belief  of  the  Indi- 
vidual m  doing  for  himself — asking  help  only 
when  he  has  exhausted  all  his  own  resources. 
In  a.'l  too  many  instances  m.en  have  lost 
confidence  in  their  own  capacities.  In  our 
slum  areas  life  Itself  has  become  devoid  of 
all  hope  of  betterment.  What  must  be 
achieved  is  an  aroused  public  opinion  which 
will  bring  into  action  all  individual  and 
local  elements,  with  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
available  Federal  assistance  to  fill  In  the 
gaps  Part  of  the  battle  Is  to  Increase  the 
t>ense  of  personal  responsibility  In  every  In- 
dividual. We  must  find  ways  to  make  posi- 
tive personal  action  a  mark  of  patriotism 
and  an  object  of  popular  admiration.  We 
must  bring  to  all  our  people  a  new  sense  of 


self -dependence,  a  "let  s  do  it  ouraelvea"  at- 
Utxutt  such  as  the  rural  health  program 
whlcj  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
begu|i  to  build  so  very  successfully.  But.  at 
the  Ame  time,  we  must  remember  that  when 
the  ^ates  Joined  together  to  form  the  Union, 
ther*  was  created  a  Federal  Oovemment  with 
capacities  which  no  single  State  cculd  de- 
velop alone.  To  use  these  capacities  wlaely 
is  o4e  of  our  great  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens jof  a  country  whose  people  accepted  the 
respdnslbUlties  for  their  own  freedom  placed 
upoii  them  by  those  who  gave  us  our  Con- 
stitijtion  and  our  Bill  of  RlghU. 

I  fim  one  of  those  who  believes  that  we 
can  .circumscribe  Federal  authority  sufllci- 
entlf  to  preserve  our  freedoms  if  we  are  alert 
to  tal  poBsible  dangers  and  If  those  In  au- 
thonty  determine  and  intend  that  they  shall 
be  prcstfred.  I  believe  that  we  can  set  up  a 
per^bntage  of  Federal  housing  units  where 
Individual  and  local  elements  are  unable  to 
meat  an  evident  need  without  endangering 
our  ifree  ttay  of  life.  And  I  believe  the  end 
resist  of^telligent  use  of  the  necessary 
Federal  funds  to  fill  In  the  gaps  In  local  pro- 
graiyis  for  adequate  shelter  for  all  people 
will; be  a  stronger  Nation. 

14  closing.  I  would  tirge  upon  you  who 
can^  a  real  responsibility  to  protect  oncom- 
ing generations  from  the  heavy  hand  of 
Oofernment  control  In  this  vital  area  of  our 
natfonal  life,  to  t>e  alert  to  danger,  aware  of 
the  subtly  covered  pitfall  on  every  path  your 
fee<  must  tread,  serving  the  best  interests  of 
thej America  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done.  America.  With 
her'  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
pro^ct  their  freedoms  and  to  govern  them- 
3  with  her  tnist  In  Almighty  God.  has  a 
to  Him  In  the  preservation  of  the  right 
[he  individual  to  choose  what  he  wUl  do 

his  Ufe. 
tch  of  us  has  a  vital  part   to  play  in 
-_.,ylng  forward  these  freedoms  that  have 
bean  our  heritage.     Together  we  can  build 
an  lever  sti"onger,  ever  greater  America. 


cai 


How  Toagii  Is  the  Red  Anny? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

I  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHS8BNT ATI  VBJJ 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1951 

iir.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  often  think  here  in  Amer  ca 
that  the  Soviet  Army  is  a  rough,  tough 
figfiting  force  of  immense  power.  But 
Is  this  really  the  case,  or  is  this  idea 
another  example  of  how  Commurist 
propaganda  has  been  subtly  filtered  into 
thf  minds  of  rs  Americans?  Rememljer 
the  millions  of  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
whto  surrendered  to  the  Germans  m 
Wfrld  War  11  rather  than  fight  for 
Stilin.  Father  Leopold  Braun  was  the 
only  American  Catholic  priest  in  ihe 
U.jS.  S.  R.  during  the  war  and  he  ^,ad 
an  inside  view  of  the  might  of  the  Fled 
arfiy.  I  include  herewith  his  views  on 
thi  Red  army  which  appeared  in  ihe 
Odtober  1951  issue  of  the  American  ILiC- 
gion  magazine: 

THZ   MTTH    or   THE    MIGHTT    RXD    AklCT 

(By  Leopold  Braun,  A.  A.) 

World  War  n  finished  In  the  minds  of  dis- 
tant observers  outside  Russia  in  a  fanfare 
of  universal  praise  for  the  Red  army.  Xn- 
vlmcibUlty.  discipline,  toughness,  and  svipe- 
riolity  are  but  few  of  the  attributes  dimmed 


Into  the  Mn  at  the  puMI*  coacemlng  the 
Red  forces.  The  Sorlet  Union  was  proposed 
to  world  admlratloo  as  the  savior  of  clvlll- 
satlcm.  Bvcn  Slaltn  wa«  adulated  a£  the  re- 
deemer of  dcmoeratle  liberties.  People  nr>w 
look  trpotJ  the  Red  army  wtth  awe  and  be- 
wilderment. 

What  are  the  facte'  What  did  really  bap- 
pen  In  Ruaala  dtirtag  World  War  Uf  Wby 
did  the  SoTlet  le^lme  not  Unlali  ciiUBbltaiK 
to  pieces  m  It  had  tmrntetakably  tftefl  to 
do  wtthln  4  maaHiM  at  the  aermaa  attadc? 
llUs  article  wUl  attempt  to  throw  sotne  light 
OB  them  questlonr.. 

This  first-hand  Information  la  baaed  on 
1»  years  of  uninterrupted  experience  In  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  as  chaplain  to  American  Catbollca 
from  1834  to  1945.  A  fluent  knuwlw%e  ot 
the  langtu^  enabled  me  to  daaf  diteetif 
with  ITiHiltnii  of  every  poMllila  viOe  of  Ufe 
fircm  TladtTostok  to  Ifoaoow  aad  fram  Lenin- 
grad to  Baku.  I  warn  one  of  the  few  foreigners 
wbo  lived  through  the  Mameaw  panic  of  1041 
when  oomxBtaars  were  frantically  paying  «• 
jiMiai  M  aOJOO  rablM  to  be  drlren   away 

the  ^MligiU  eapttal. 

8lz  years  after  VJ-day  the  American  pub- 
Ile  Is  only  beginning  to  retover  from  the 
tfOM  of  political  anesthesia  administered  by 
SoTlet  propaganda.  The  blffitat  Injection  of 
mental  morphine  lulling  the  world  to  im- 
awaieneas  was  the  annoimced  suppressioa 
of  the  ComlBtem.  The  time  has  come  to  re- 
veal a  few  BtartUnf  facte. 

On  Sunday  oMraliig  ol  June  32. 1941.  there 
we  signs  of  extraordinary  exdtemBDt  In 
Ifoseow.    Narkomlndlel  (foreign  oAoe)  cars, 
along  with  those  of  the  HKVD  (secret  po- 
lice)  were  darting  In  and  out  of  streets  at 
more  than  the  customary  speed.    Something 
of  UBOBoal  iBqiortanoe  was  going  on.  but  the 
proletarian  massea,   supposedly   ruling    the 
cotmtry.  were  being  kept  In  utter  Ignorance. 
Kzaetly  at  4:30  a.  m   of  that  day  the  Wehr- 
macht  launched  its  drang  nach  osten  (drive 
toward  the  east)  on  a  front  360  miles  long. 
The  impact  was  so  terrific  that  Soviet  fron- 
tier  garrisons  were   immediately  swept  In- 
land.   Such  was  the  caae  with  the  Red  army 
troops  m  the  dUes  of  Minsk.  Bobruisk,  Zhi- 
tomir and  other  points  along  that  line.    The 
mstern  border  had  been  secreUy  replenished 
with  additional  dlTlaions  from  the  Monfo- 
Uan  and  Manchurlan  borders  at  least  one 
month  before  the  attack.     Pravda  had  de- 
nied   these    troop    movements    as    reported 
abroad.     Freeing   Red   oOcers   and   soUUers 
were   Instantly   accused   of    treason      Back 
In  Moeoow  the  families  of  these  officers  lost 
overnight  the   privileges  attached  to  their 
mmtary  rank.    The  presUce  of  the  Bed  army 
had  been  shattered.    Treason  was  the  only 
convenient  eacose  that  could  be  resorted  to 
toy  the  narkantdboran  (defenae  commkaar- 
lat)  to  hide  Its  shame. 

BMh-htBh  details  were  readilng  Moeoow 
or  iBMS  desertions  at  the  front.  One  had 
to  live  with  the  people  to  learn  these  facts. 
The  Sonnf<MTnburo,  of  cotirse.  concealed  this 
from  its  oommunlques.  Throughout  the  war 
one  «*«gie  brain  imagined  the  cook-and-bull 
stories  of  Bed  army  f eaU  fptaring  In  the 
Allied  press.  This  wm  Comrade  S.  A.  Lozov- 
sky  alias  Commissar  Drldso.  boas  of  the 
Proflntem  and  Tito's  friend,  who  prepared 
the  dally  voleonaya  8vod<ca  (war  commu- 
nique) handed  to  the  prees. 

As  early  as  July  1041.  Bed  army  resistance 
vms  ao  IzkcSectlve  that  narkoms  (depart- 
■MBtal  chiefs)  had  hastUy  Oown  out.  Blg- 
wlgi  Who  later  tried  to  leave  by  oar  were 
mauled  to  death  by  infuriated  Wmriem. 
The  retreat  was  certainly  anything  but  a 
planned  affair. 

TtM  Luftwaffe  established  an  air  base  In 
Smolensk  wttWn  a  few  weeks.  Press  reports 
from  Koulbyshev.  the  temporary  capital, 
boasted  that  an tl -aircraft  fire  over  Moscow 
was  ao  effective  that  German  planes  couldn't 
ty  over  the  city.  This  is  utterly  false.  I  was 
Um  bombs  myself  all  through  the  war 
Meseerschmitts    and    Stukas    flew 


over  Moscow  at  will  taking  the  precaution  of 
scare-bombing  only  The  city  was  di^llber- 
ately  not  ciestroyed  because  von  Bock,  the 
German  comm^andlng  oftcer  wanted  to  use  it 
to  garTls<.'n  his  troops  for  the  winter  The 
thermometer  that  year  dropped  to  4<5  degrees 
below  aero  centlgrisde  in  Moscow,  let  alone 
the  stnTounding  countiTSlde.  where  It  was 
still  colder.  Those  who  lived  in  the  cltv  at 
the  time  cannot  explain  why  the  Germa.ns. 
oooly  nine  miles  away  did  not  enter  the  capi- 
tal. Perhaps  it  was  because  the  troops  were 
exhausted,  far  away  from  their  bases  and 
moet  ol  all.  totally  imprepared  to  withstand 
the  bitter  cold  weather.  All  that  was  left  of 
the  Bed  army  In  the  capital  were  the  demoli- 
tion squads  waiting  for  the  signal  to  blow  up 
ttte  bridges  and  main  buildings.  Explosive 
charges  had  been  prepared  all  over  the  city. 

By  October  of  1941  the  Red  army  had  re- 
treated so  deeply  inland  that  Moscow  com- 
missars became  very  tutlssi.  The  Govern- 
ment drcid**1  to  "cTacuate."  Secretly  It  had 
done  ao  2  ttk^">«  prevlouaiy.  Diplomats  and 
foreign  correspondents  were  ordered  to  leave. 
On  October  14.  I  too.  was  summooed  by  the 
American  EmbcMsy  to  follow  thena  with  all  I 
ootild  carry  In  two  stUtcases.  I  flatly  refused 
to  leave  while  I  was  still  in  charge  of  that 
last-remaining  Catholic  chtirch  In  all  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  It  was  being  attended  also  by 
bsndreds  of  Russlatu>.  That  evacuation  train 
In  five  secUons  was  not  bombed  onlj  because 
It  was  snowing  that  night.  Otherwise  all 
such  trains  were  regularly  hit  by  the  Luft- 
waffe and  redtjoed  to  tchelovietcheskaya 
kasha  (human  porridge)  as  the  Rumlans 
called  It. 

On  the  day  of  the  German  attack  the  Polit- 
buro deliberated  5or  all  of  8  hours  belore  re- 
mellng     the     news      Finally     about     noon. 
Molofeov  in  a  radioed  proclamation  spoke  of 
an     unprovoked     and     unexjiected     attack. 
Documents  later  seized  In  Gemxany  by  the 
American    Army    prove    beyond    doubt    that 
MolofeoT  hmi  actually  provofead  the  Germans 
by    dHBaadtag   mote   BMmBlan    territory. 
Mokitov  dkl  not  tell  the  Russian  people  that 
away  deep  inside  Poland  occupied  by  the  Red 
army  since  September  17.  lan,  ttoe  Soviets 
had  built  fortifications  extending  back  40 
kllomet«Y  fron  the  border.  In  expectation  of 
the  Qerman  thrust.    This  information  was 
tthoot  my  ask*"e  tor  it.  from  the 
Foiteh    population    brought    Into 
their  will  at  the  time.     The 
WMWMBetot  swept   through   these  pillboxes, 
lih Willi wma    and  tank  Uaps  with  ease  and 
speed.    Shortly  after  MolotoVs  prodLamation 
the  Kremlin  confiscated  all  radio  recatvara 
belonging  to  Russian  nationals  for  the  dtira- 
tloai  of  the  war. 
General  confusion  wm  so  great  along  the 
;  tbat  1  wikM  4tter  the  inva- 

.^.  .  trains  tn  aooardanee  with  the 

Molotov-SObbentrop  pact  of  August  St.  1036. 
were  sttU  leaving  the  U.  8.  6.  R-  headed  tor 
Germany.  In  the  Initial  stages  at  the  war. 
a  g«Mral  a«itlinent  of  apathy  and  lack  of 
eothviftKai  prevailed  in  the  populaUon.  bar- 
ring aOMa  eleaMBts  of  Soviet  youth.  Mar- 
shals TUktaartMvaky  and  Bluacher,  Idols  of 
the  trocva.  Isad  t>een  &hot  Just  prior  to  the 
war,  acciMOd  of  having  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  the  regime  Added  to  this  tbe  footing 
of  several  hundred  other  (.iliiiri  oC  the  Bed 
armv  for  similar  reasons  had  depressed  the 
entire  nation.  Three  chiefs  were  left  to  lead 
the  hesitant  Ked  army :  Voroshllov.  Evdenny. 
and  Timoehenko.  Klim  Voroshllov.  Com- 
missar of  Defense,  had  l)oasted  that  the  Re<i 
army  would  not  allow  Soviet  soil  to  be  trod- 
den to  the  extent  of  1  foot  by  an  invading 
army.  The  Wehxmaeht  later  occupied 
4.00C.OOO  square  miles  ol  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
made  this  statement  lock  silly. 

Whea  the  fljjhtlng  began  In  Russia,  there 
was  hardly  a  fanaily  which  did  not  have  one 
member  or  relative  In  a  concentration  cam.p 
or  under  polUicai  arrest.  The  KretniK..  sud- 
denly seized  with  terror  because  of  the  Bed 


amy  InstabUlty  and  the  surging  senUmcnte 

of  Its  demoralized  population,  rtintrodoeed 
the  word  "patriotism'*  deleted  from  tbe 
Comintern  voeabularj'.  11^  also  plaeed  eaeb 
Re<]  army  officer  under  the  Immediate  con- 
trol of  the  hated  political  supervlaors — all 
NKVD  spies.  Most  of  the  Red  army  is  eoai- 
scrtpted  from  the  peasantry  violently  dls- 
poeseesed  during  oollectlvlntlon.  In  the 
late  thlrtte«  several  mlllinn  Ruaelans.  intel- 
lectuals, engineers,  and  tecliniclans  bad  been 
shot  tn  the  purges  of  two  successive  HKVD 
chiefs-  lagoda  and  leshov  The  populatku 
remembered  these  massacrce.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  at  males  of  military  age 
from  tbe  Asiatic  republics  fled  Into  the 
mountains  from  the  start  of  the  war  to 
escape  conscription.  In  the  much-better 
policed  RSF8R.  moblllaatlon  was  lees  diffi- 
cult 

The  U.  S  8.  R.  has  2,000,000  conscripts  per 
annum  but  these  men  are  not  aU  willing 
fighters  Red  army  men  .n  several  Instances 
had  to  be  pushed  Into  t>attle  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  NKVD  troops.  When  there  'vas  no  dan- 
ger of  being  shot  In  the  back  by  NKVD  troops 
they  surrendered  in  droves  to  the  Oermanc. 
Soviet  press  bulletlne  never  made  mention 
of  the  2.600.000  to  8  000.000  Red  prisoners 
who  handed  themsehes  over  to  the  Germans 
without  firing  a  shot.  As  prlscnen  of  war 
working  on  German  farms  and  In  armament 
plants,  their  life  was  heaven  compared  to 
their  peacetime  existence  in  sovkhoaes  and 
kolkhozes  After  Normandy  the  liberating 
Bolshevikl  feU  upon  half  a  million  Dkraln- 
lars  fighting  communism  in  the  south  of 
Russia  under  General  Vlasov.  later  hanged 
as  a  war  oimlnal.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  civilians  followed  the  retreating  German 
and  Rtimanlan  Armies.  This  mass  exodus 
was  so  Important  that  at  Potsdam  the 
Soviets  demanded  and  obtained  American. 
English,  find  French  assistance  In  repatriat- 
ing these  political  refugees  against  their 
will. 

It  was  common  practice  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  lot  Red  soldiers  to  wound 
or  malm  thcinselvefi  In  a  desperate  effort  to 
stay  away  from  the  front      The  demand  for 
fannnn  fodder  was  so  great  that  16-year-olds 
were  sent  to  battle  following  *a  bare  2  weeks' 
training.    Even    this    couldn't    satisfy    the 
ruthless  demand  for  more   and  more   men. 
Bandits    were    released    from    jails    provided 
they  went  to  the  front  lines.     Such  despera- 
does dressed  In  Red  army  uniforms  are  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  outrages  attributed 
to  the  Red  army.     Indignant  parents  with 
relatives   under   political   arrest  showed  me 
certificates  notifying   them   that   their  sons 
had  died  a  glorious  death  in  defense  of  the 
socialistic  fatherland.     To  raise  Its  prestige, 
the  party  enlisted  imwilllng  Red  army  men 
Into  its  r&nk£.  sending   them   membership 
cards  at  the  front  a.'-  a  reward  for  their  valor. 
After  the  war.  purges  brought  tbe  party  back 
to  normal.  I.  e..  one- twentieth  of  the  popu- 
laUon. 

In  the  heat  and  haste  of  the  Soviet  retreat 
the  Re<l£  fimshed  off  captured  Germana,  plus 
their  own  wounded  and  those  Russians  who. 
Ixam  sliecr  exhaustion,  could  not  keep  up  the 
pace.  Stragglers  from  the  front  testified  to 
me  about  these  horrible  practices.  The 
debacle  of  the  hot-footed  Red  army  racing 
for  the  Caucasiis  is  only  one  of  the  imwrit- 
ten  chapters  of  the  last  war.  Press  corre- 
spondents a  thousand  kilometers  away  could 
not  aiid  never  did  report  this  miUiarj  mara- 
ihon  won  hands  down  by  the  Bed  army. 

1  constantly  ran  across  Bed  army  men 
who  fied  from  the  front  with  absolutely  no 
desire  to  fight  tbe  Germans  or  any  other  in- 
vader What  they  did  want  to  do  was  fisht 
the  NKVD  troops,  ftiUy  equipped  and  fed 
with  American  lend-lease.  It  was  this  — crat- 
pollce  army  that  prevoated  global  iasuRae- 
tlons  from  taking  plfioe  in  un.x:cupied  Bus- 
aia  How  often  Russians  a&li:cd  me  whai 
kuid  of  men  our  Aaoerlcan  leaders  were  to 
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be  tending  »o  mucb  materiel  to  the  torturers 
at  their  people. 

With  the  Wehrmacht  fighting  on  two 
fronu,  the  Reil  army  triumphantly  reoccu- 
pled  tti  territory,  proudly  rtdini?  on  Dodge. 
For<l.  and  10-wheeler  Studebaker  trucks. 
Clcae  to  half  a  million  vehicles  from  the 
United  StatM  of  America  alone  reached  the 
U  S  S.  R  In  the  endless  columns  I  watched 
there  was  scarcely  any  Soviet-made  equip- 
ment after  1942. 

As  ttoe  liberating  Red  forces  approached 
dtlM  and  villages  only  recently  evacuated 
by  the  German*,  the  people  got  after  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Red  army,  pleading  with  them 
to  aclMl  power.  "We  want  to  live  like  normal 
psople."  tHey  said.  "Get  rid  of  that  man  In 
the  Kremlin  and  abolUh  this  organised  slav- 
ery of  collective  farming.  "  That  was  the 
general  chorus  throughout  Russia  in  1944- 

45. 

Gen.  N.  F.  Vatutln.  of  the  Red  army,  was 
suspected  of  being  favorable  to  this  move. 
While  111  In  a  Kiev  hospital,  he  was  surgically 
aasonlnated  in  the  quiet  manner  known  to 
the  Kremlin  potentates.  On  the  day  of  his 
death.  April  15,  1944,  be  ^.•as  promptly  pro- 
claimed a  true  son  of  the  Bolshevik  Party, 
one  of  the  best  nUlltar/  leaders  of  the  Red 
army. 

Readers  will  object  that  the  Red  army 
foutfht  well  This  Is  absolutely  undeniable. 
Red  army  men  fought  like  blazes  and  were 
n»odel8  of  bravery,  endurance,  and  self-sacri- 
fice In  cu-cumstances  of  hardship  that  defy 
description  How  is  this  explained?  The 
good  muzhik  (peasant)  who  carried  the 
brunt  o^  this  war  began  to  give  his  all  and 
fought  like  mad.  from  the  moment  he  saw 
the  possibility  of  a  change  of  regime.  This 
Is  of  extreme  importance  for  a  true  under- 
standing of  this  about-face.  Every  Rus- 
sian from  then  on  really  thought  he  was 
fighting  for  himself  and  his  family.  This 
also  explains  the  widespread  type  of  partisan 
guerilla  warfare  that  then  became  so  popu- 
lar. Moreover,  they  had  expected  the  Allies 
to  bring  them  liberation.  ThU  was  especial- 
ly so  when  the  now-forgotten  Atlantic  Char- 
ter was  proclaimed.  While  n^llUons  of  Rus- 
sians have  learned  the  hard  way  to  distrust 
Stalin's  signature,  they  believed  the  western 
leaders  heralding  the  four  freedoms.  Also 
When  the  Kremlin  for  a  time  was  forced  to 
withdraw  its  Politrukl  ( political  administra- 
tors* from  the  ranks  of  the  Red  army  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  disorders,  mutinies, 
killings,  denunciations  and  desertions,  then 
the  Red  army  did  fight.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  military  begun  to  feel  their  p>ower  than 
the  Politrukl  reappeared  reinforced  by  the 
karatelnt  rladl  (punitive  squads)  of  the 
NKVD  troops.  They  did  such  a  fine  Job  of 
keeping  the  Red  army  in  check  that  these 
NKVD  chiefs  were  decorated  at  the  war's  end. 
The  Indignation  of  the  Russian  people  then 
knew  no  bounds. 

Slnillarly  when  victory  salutes  were  fired  on 
the  Red  Square  Just  as  the  NKVD  troop* 
were  resuming  their  stranglehold  of  the 
"liberated"  population,  repressed  anger  was 
apparent  on  all  the  faces.  All  this  happened 
during  the  critical  p>erlod  of  flux  when  Rus- 
sians were  led  to  think  they  were  heading 
for  a  much -dreamed -of  democracy.  People 
then  $ald:  "Why  did  these  British  and 
Americans  come  over  here  to  pour  oil  on  our 
fire?"  Disenchantment  Is  a  mild  word  to 
translate  the  feelings  of  Red  army  men  who 
went  abroad  and  compared  standards  of  life 
undreaaied  of.  Moreover,  prisoners  of  war 
forcibly  repatriated  were  never  allowed  to  go 
back  to  their  families.  Branded  in  a  body  as 
prediteli  naroda  (traitors  to  the  country) 
tliey  were  herded  into  boxcars  or  put  on 
barges  and  sent  deep  Inland  for  their  pere- 
Tcwpltinis  (reeducation).  They  had  seen 
too  much.  To  this  day  they  are  at  forced 
labor  under  MVD-MGB  armed  guards. 

The  NKVD  during  the  war  dealt  both  with 
the  military  and  civilian  population  There 
Is  no  arguing  with  these  perfected  Tchekuu. 


This  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  perfect 
"discipline"  of  a  Red  soldier.  Quivering  sub- 
mission Is  a  far  better  expression.  The  Rus- 
sian nevertheless  Is  tough  and  can  endure  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  ordinary  western 
soldier,  because  he  Is  born  In  poverty  Incon- 
ceivable to  the  west,  and  accustomed  to 
extraordinary  privations  from  early  child, 
hood.  Outsiders  are  prone  to  confuse  "disci- 
pline" with  the  results  of  mental  fear  and 
physical  Intimidation.  Upon  the  slightest 
act  of  Insubordination  a  Red  soldier  may  be 
shot  dead  on  the  spot  by  a  superior  officer.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  casual  observers  should 
marvel  at  Soviet  "discipline"?  General  pass- 
portlzatlon  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  makes  escape 
virtually  lmpo«8lble.  Should  a  Red  soldier 
get  away,  he  knows  that  his  next  of  kin  wlH 
Immediately  be  arrested.  This  Is  a  simple 
application  of  the  Penal  Code  (art.  58  In  12 
subdivisions)  protecting  the  Bolshevik 
r^ime. 

In  the  light  of  these  details,  the  might  of 
the  Red  tirmy  becomes  a  myth.  Its  strength  a 
weakness — because  all  is  based  on  systema- 
tized fear  and  bullying.  Stalin  and  the 
Politburo  know  this  better  than  anyone  else. 
Never  will  they  risk  sending  the  Red  army 
into  world  conflict,  because  of  Its  Inherent 
Instability.  Besides  this,  the  Russians  have 
been  severely  weakened  In  manpower — a  fact 
so  far  carefully  concealed.  Stalin  admitted 
7.000.000  killed  In  World  War  n.  But  Red 
army  men  never  hesitated  to  tell  me  that  10 
of  theirs  at  least  died  for  every  German  killed. 
To  say  that  20.000.000  Russians  died  in  this 
last  war  Is  an  understatement.  And  what 
about  the  Invalids,  the  maimed  and  the  help- 
less veterans?  Their  number  Is  far  greater 
than  the  killed.  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  It  is  an  act 
of  counterrevolution  even  to  mention  this. 
While  Voroshllov.  Budfenny,  and  Tlmo- 
shenko  in  the  Initial  campaign  lost  entire 
armies  of  400.000  men  apiece.  It  is  also 
true  that  they  had  as  many  more  men  to 
throw  Into  battle.  Our  own  GI's  bravely 
fighting  In  Korea  with  organized  handicaps 
know  what  this  means  with  the  Red  Chi- 
nese "volunteers"  descending  upon  them  In 
wave  after  wave. 

It  Is  also  true  that  such  generals  as  Zhu- 
kov,  Rokossovsky,  and  Manllovsky.  to  name 
but  a  few,  acquired  glory.  Leningrad  never 
fell  to  the  Germans  and  von  Bock  was 
stopped  at  the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  Stalin- 
grad did  change  the  course  of  the  war  and 
Sunferopolls  In  the  Crimea  held  out  nobly. 
No  one  denies  these  accomplishments. 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  omit  throw- 
ing Into  this  balance  other  important  con- 
siderations: In  the  face  of  an  invasion  Rus- 
sia, not  the  Red  army,  has  three  natural  ad- 
vantages; (1)  Fourteen  and  one-half  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  territory  to  run  on:  (2) 
almost  Inexhaustible  manpower;  (3)  Insur- 
movmtable  winter  conditions.  Added  to  this, 
two  other  Important  factors  in  World  War  II 
pumped  and  puffed  the  Red  army  to  a  degree 
Of  glory  far  In  excess  of  Its  real  worth.  Who 
knows,  for  example,  that  two  entire  Soviet 
fronts  were  exclusively  supplied,  fed,  and 
equipped  with  United  States  of  America  lend- 
lease?  Red  army  officers  admitted  to  me  that 
but  for  this  they  could  not  have  held  out. 
The  Allies  in  general  and  the  Americans  In 
particular  are  held  responsible  by  the  Russian 
people  for  at>etting  NKVD  ruthlessness  at  a 
time  when  it  should  have  been  wiped  out. 
The  true  factor  In  the  Soviet  "victory"  Is  not 
the  overstated  Red  army  so  much  as  the 
NKVD- MVD-MGB  type  of  perfected  Ges- 
tapo the  Russian  people  hoped  to  get  rid 
of.  since  when  are  we  to  look  upon  this  as 
a  symbol   and   proof  of  Red  army  might? 

The  real  story  of  Red  military  weakness 
remains  to  this  day  little  known.  No  allied 
military,  naval,  or  air  attach*  accredited  to 
the  U.  8.  8.  R.  was  ever  permitted  to  ob- 
serve the  Red  army  or  any  other  Red  mili- 
tary unit  in  combat  throughout  the  entire 
war.  Their  weaknesses  had  at  all  costs  to  be 
concealed.    1  know  that  occasionally  allied 


otOctn  were  conducted  to  the  froiit- 
Slm^lar  excursions  were  organised  for  foreign 
newspapermen,  Including  the  Impudent 
farcft  ot  the  Katyn  massacre  Investigation 
elalorately  staged  by  the  SovleU.  Partici- 
pants used  to  caU  these  trips  vodka  cir- 
cuity. 

V«|hen  our  GI's  stretched  a  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  greei  the  Red  army  on  the  Elbe, 
thef  were  offering  perfect  sincerity  but  the 
Amtrlcans  quickly  noticed  the  "disciplinary" 
reetjalnt  of  the  Red  army  men  cowed  by  the 
NKyD.  Every  single  American  officer  and 
GI  Who  ever  dealt  with  the  Soviets  experi- 
enced the  same  embarrassment. 

Tbward  the  end  of  the  war  an  American 
corfespondent  In  Moscow  showed  me  a  cable- 
gratn  Just  received  from  his  home  office  wlxicb 
approximately  read:  "We  sent  you  to  Russia 
to  |et  the  news.  Since  you  cant  do  that, 
come  back  home."  Much  less  starry-eyed 
adoilratlon  of  the  nonexlstlng  Red  army 
superman  would  have  resulted  In  the  Amer- 
ican public  mind  had  other  agencies  acted 
likewise.  The  survival  of  our  Ood-glven  lib- 
erties and  the  safeguard  of  our  constitution- 
al heritage  are  too  precious  to  be  dlst\irt»ed 
by  'unfounded  belief  in  Soviet  superexcel- 
leofse. 


Veterans'  lasoraBce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1951 

kfr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
my  oCBce  has  been  flooded  with  inquiries 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  veterans 
protesting  the  action  in  preventing  \et- 
ertns  from  applying  for  Government  in- 
surance. Some  of  the  cases  are  most 
dijtressing.  Certainly  it  could  not  have 
bepn  intended  to  deprive  millions  of  ve%- 
ertns  of  their  rights  to  apply  for  Gov- 
ernment insurance  without  any  previous 
notice.  Many  veterans  through  circimi- 
stAnces  beyond  their  control  failed  to 
retiew  or  convert  their  existing  insur- 
ance which  they  had  kept  in  force  for 
a  |)eriod  of  8  years  since  their  discharge 
from  World  War  n.  There  is  no  remedy 
fc*  these  individuals  unless  the  prtivi- 
sidns  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  4412.  become  law. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  not4;  a 
pifess  release  made  on  September  28  by 
thie  national  commanders  of  six  major 
veiterans'  organizations  from  which  the 
fcilowing  is  quoted: 

trhe  national  commanders  of  six  mijor 
veterans'  organizations  agreed  today  to  call 
on  American  consumm  to  buy  only  gcods 
and  services  produced  by  the  free  nat  ona 
astd  to  refrain  from  purchasing  products  at 
Russia  and  Communist  countries  under 
Rtsslan  domination. 

iThe  veteran  leaders  who  met  In  Wash  ng- 
today  were  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  Dawson.  Ga.. 
national  commander  of  the  Amer  can 
jlon;  Prank  C.  Hilton,  Beading,  Pa,  cjiu- 
ider  in  chief.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars; 
John  L.  Smith,  Barberton,  Ohio.  natl<mal 
cofeamander  of  the  American  Veterans  of 
Wbrld  War  U  (AMVSTS):  Donald  J. 
lade,  Toledo.  Ohio,  national  canunandw. 
War  Veterans;  Paul  OtatberKi  At* 
Ga..  national  commander,  Jewish  War 
of  the  United  States  of  Ameilea; 
and  Charles  W.  Bernhardt,  Atlanta.  Oa.,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  United  Spaoiah 
Witf  Veterans.    The  Disabled  American 
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Veterans  was  represented  by  Cicero  F.  Hogan. 
Washington.  D.  C.  national  director  of 
claims. 

The  group  In  reaching  aereement  on  the 
need  tor  an  educational  campaign  aimed  at 
the  American  buying  public,  pointed  out 
that  the  imminence  of  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping season  underscores  the  urgency  of  self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  consumers  here  to 
insure  against  a  flow  of  American  dollars  to 
KtiBsia  and  Russian-controlled  mantifactur- 
ers  and  sellers.  At  the  same  time,  the  vet- 
eran leaden  ^reed  to  press  this  campaign 
against  Commtinlst  products  on  a  year- 
round  basis  when  the  Christmas  holidays 
have  ended. 

The  veterans'  commanders  also  agreed  to 
seek  closer  coordination  of  their  organiza- 
tions' efforts  to  work  for  adoption  of  uni- 
versal military  training  and  service  legisla- 
tion; to  Join  In  urging  enactment  of  a 
measure  to  extend  GI  bill  of  rlghU  benefits 
to  veterans  of  the  Korean  fighting:  and  to 
seek  extension  of  the  present  grace  period 
for  reinstatement  of  veterans'  instxrance. 
The  group  advocated  that  veterans  whose 
premium  payments  have  lapsed  t>e  given  an 
opportunity  to  reinstate  insurance  policies 
by  the  payment  of  back  premliuns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unusual  and  unique 
to  find  all  major  service  organizations 
seeking  to  open  the  rights  to  these  mil- 
lions of  deserving  veterans. 

Although  my  bill  was  introduced  many 
weeks  ago  it  has  not  as  yet  received  a 
hearing  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  A  signiflcant  factor  is  the 
statement  of  Deputy  Administrator 
Clark,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 6.  1951,  that  "the  enactment  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4412)  would  restdt  in  some 
cost  to  the  Government,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  such  cost  would  not  be  large." 
I  That  being  the  case  I  hope  the  Veterans' 
;  Committee  will  schedule  this  bill  for 
Immediate  action  to  do  Justice  to  these 
millions  of  veterans. 


WiUaholiling  of   Infonnatioa   by   Govem- 
ment  Departments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

/  or  WTOKINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESKNTATTVES 
Tuesday,  October  16,  1951 

.  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  often  is  necessary  for  me.  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  representing  the 
people  of  Wyoming,  to  request  informa- 
tion from  the  several  departments  of  our 
Federal  Government.  It  often  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  obtain  information  on  a 
variety  of  problems,  in  connection  with 
my  duties  in  serving  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming as  their  representative  here  in 
Washington. 

All  of  you.  no  doubt,  have  occasion  to 
make  similar  requests,  and  probably 
many  of  you  have  experienced  difficulties 
Identical  to  those  which  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

I  wish  to  protest,  Mr.  Speaker,  against 
the  withholding  of  information  re- 
quested by  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
quests made  in  an  honest  effort  to  serve 


the  people  we  represent.  I  have  had  two 
experiences  recently  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  as 
shining  examples  of  what  I  beUeve  to  be 
deliberate  attempts  to  withhold  infor- 
mation from  Members  of  Congress.  Per- 
haps such  laxity  in  answering  depart- 
mental mail  is  dictated  by  political  rea- 
sons, perhaps  not.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
make  such  distinctions  here  and  at  this 
time. 

It  so  happens  that  both  instances  I 
am  about  to  detail  involved  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  infer  that  this  department  is  the  only 
one  guilty  of  similar  maneuvering. 

On  September  28. 1  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman,  asking 
for  a  definite  statement  on  the  Depart- 
ment's plan  for  development  of  sjrnthetic 
fuels  and  for  construction  of  such  a  plant 
in  Wyoming.  It  has  been  rumored  in 
Wyoming,  particularly  in  northern  Wyo- 
ming, for  many  months  that  a  synthetic 
fuels  plant  is  planned  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  that  area.  I  asked  Secretary 
Chapman  specifically  what  the  Depart- 
ment's plans  are  in  this  regard. 

I  wrote  this  letter  to  Secretary  Chap-" 
man  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  definite  statement  from  him.  because  I 
believe  the  people  of  Wyoming  have  a 
right  to  know  where  they  stand  in  this 
matter. 

This  letter  was  written  on  September 
28.  and  despite  another  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Chapman,  written  on  October  8.  I 
have  yet  to  receive  a  reply  from  him.  I 
have  had,  only  a  few  days  ago,  telephonic 
acknowledgment  of  my  letters.  This 
telephonic  acknowledgment  came  not 
from  Secretary  Chapman,  but  from  one 
of  his  assistant  secretaries. 

Meanwhile,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
was  in  Wyoming  and  spoke  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  interest  in  development  of 
synthetic  fuels  is  most  intense.  News  re- 
ports of  this  address  shed  little  light  on 
definite  plans  of  the  department  for  the 
area,  and  I  have  yet  to  receve  a  reply 
Jrom  Secretary  Chapman. 

The  second  incident  got  imder  way  last 
August  16,  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Mermel.  Assistant  Commissioner,  Engi- 
neering, of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
This  letter  was  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  the  community  of  Mills,  Wyo.,  rel- 
ative to  the  transfer  of  a  sewerage  sys- 
tem constructed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  town  of  Mills.  I  asked  Mr.  Mermel 
for  information  concerning  the  transfer. 
effected  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  So  far.  I  have  not  heard 
from  Mr.  Mermel. 

Instead,  I  have  received  a  brief  letter 
of  transmittal  signed  by  another  assist- 
ant commissioner,  Mr.  G.  W.  Lineweaver, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  a 
Casper.  Wyo.,  attorney  by  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

This  assistant  secretary  is  assigned  to 
mineral  resources — not  reclamation.  I 
received  the  copy  of  his  letter  on  October 
11 :  his  letter  to  the  Casper  attorney  was 
dated  October  2—9  days  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appears  to  be  a  de- 
liberate attempt  on  the  F>art  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  obstruct  me 


in  my  duties  of  servirig  some  of  the  peo- 
ple I  am  here  to  represent.  I  never  have 
received  any  information  from  the  party 
to  whom  I  addressed  my  request  on  Au- 
gust 16. 

Nearly  2  months  later,  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  wTitten  by  an  assistant 
secretary  whose  duties  are  supposed  to 
deal  u-ith  mineral  resources — not  the 
transfer  of  a  sewerage  system  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
nied the  information  I  requested,  while 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  department 
went  far  afield  of  his  official  duties,  on 
tlie  same  problem. 

I  protest  such  activities  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  by  any  other 
Federal  department,  bureau,  or  agency. 

k  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
ould  be  shown  the  courtesy  of  at  least 
being  advised  whether  the  requested  in- 
formation is  available.  If  they  cannot 
supply  the  necessary  information,  let 
them  say  so  frankly. 

In  both  of  the  instances  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  believe  that  the  information  I 
sought  could  have  been  provided  me  di- 
rectly and  without  delay.  Such  should 
have  been  the  case,  but  v,-as  not.  in  either 
itxstance. 

In  the  latter  case,  particularly.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  the  usual  procedure  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  an 
assistant  secretary  to  step  outside  his 
own  specific  assignment  and  to  supplant 
a  Member  of  Congress  in  his  duties. 


On  the  Roman  Road  to  Ruin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 

or  lo .«  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF  ESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker. 

under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  discussion  by  H.  Ralph  Bur- 
ton, of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Burton 
served  as  special  investigator  for  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  for  many 
years  during  my  service  on  that  com- 
mittee. During  that  time  I  found  his 
knowledge  of  history  most  interesting 
and  informative. 

The  quotation  below  consists  of  some 
extracts  from  On  the  Roman  Road  to 
Ruin,  a  presentation  of  the  startling 
analogies  between  Rome  of  ancient 
times,  first  as  a  republic  and  then  as  a 
totalitarian  state  under  emperors,  and 
the  United  States  and  England  of  today. 

This  is  a  historically  factual  account 
of  disaster  befalling  Rome,  resulting 
from  the  effects  of  corruption,  confisca- 
tory taxation,  and  government  spend- 
ing, startlingly  comparable  to  the  trend 
of  the  times  today  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  is  based  throughout  upon  facts  of 
history  drawn  from  authentic  sources 
and  supported  by  authors  of  standing  in 
the  field  of  historical  research. 

Mr  Burton's  discussion  is  copjrrighted, 
but  he  has  extended  me  permission  to 
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Appendix  to  the  congressional  record 


iTisert  the  f  oOovtng  in  the  CowcinssrowAL 
Riooto : 

On  ths  RoKor  Roai»  to  Rriw 

BCMOCHACTES    AND    «OPrBJ.lC8 

For  fears  there  have  been  statementa  In 
public  and  private  spheres  regarding  the 
cs&rt  meaning  of  democr^'ry  and  republic 
tn  which  frequently  the  use  of  the  two  terms 
lndic«te<l  belief  that  one  was  Inconsistent 
with  the  other.  This  la  definitely  not  true 
tor  Republic  connotes  a  particular  procedtxre 
lu  the  exerclae  of  d«JiOcratlc  rights  of  free 
people  la  the  form  of  government  known 
!rom  the  earliest  times  as  a  democracy. 

Oovernment  then  existed  as  city  states  and 
lepUlatlcn  could  be  readily  enacted  in  the 
public  square  by  the  people'*  direct  vote  and 
the  citlea  of  that  day  such  a«  Athens.  Sparta. 
Thebes.  Corinth,  and  otheni  were  so  gov- 
erned. As  time  passed.  howvTer,  cities  ex- 
ti^Qded  to  enlarged  terrlt'jrtea  thus  making 
impoaaible  the  persooal  attendance  of  the 
cltlsens  which,  therefore,  necessitated  em- 
ploying the  system  of  gcTernment  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  within  an  existing 
democracy,  and  the  United  States  Is  as  Rome 
was.  a  democracy  using  the  system  of  repre- 
•entatlves  elected  by  the  people  of  a  democ- 
racy exerciaing  their  rights  aa  Its  citizens. 

Democracy  ta  a  word  of  Greek  origin  mean- 
ing "the  rule  of  the  people."  and  the  Greeks 
were  the  first  people  of  the  ancient  world 
to  gain  It. 

:•  There  were,  of  course,  political  parties  In 
itich  ancient  democracies  such  as  the  oli- 
garchs and  democrata.  conaervatlves  and  rad- 
icals, a  peace  party  and  a  war  party,  accord- 
ing to  the  burning  questloDs  of  the  day, 
but  party  systems  were  never  developed  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  evils  Incident 
to  the  ancient  form  ol  democracy  the  boss, 
the  caucus,  and  the  spoils  system  were  not 
among  them  These  came  with  moderniza- 
tion of  politics. 

CORETTFT    PSACTKBI    ACT (mST    AH©    SECOND 

cEsmnuxs  b.  c  > 

National  festivities  gradtially  Increased, 
selfishly  promoted,  at  Oovernment  expense, 
by  politician?  seeking  favor  through  pleas- 
ing the  leas  discriminating  voters,  later  sup- 
plemented by  the  vying  of  cai:didates  In  giv- 
ing gladiatorial  contests  and  other  spectacles 
St  their  own  expenses.  The  iplendor  of  the 
^amea  eventually  became  the  standard  by 
which  the  voters  estimated  the  fitness  of  the 
candidates  for  coosulahip,  which  waa  then 
the  highest  offlce  in  Borne. 

To  check  the  growth  of  luch  methods  of 
getting  Totes.  Cicero,  in  his  con.sulshlp, 
brought  In  a  corrupt  practices  act  which  for- 
bade citixens  to  give  gladiatorial  exhibition.? 
within  2  yearc  of  any  election  in  which  they 
w^re  candldatea. 

It  proved  no  more  effective,  probably,  than 
modern  corrupt  practices  act^  because  the 
Romans  were  as  clever  as  aotxne  politicians  of 
the  United  States  In  obeying  the  letter  but 
not  the  spirit  oX  the  law. 

Apropos  of  campaign  tactics  It  la  of  In- 
terest to  note  some  of  the  early  political 
I^illosopby  expreaaed  by  Quintua  Tulilus 
Cicero  in  the  effort  to  persuade  his  brother, 
the  great  Roman  Senator,  to  become  more 
practicaJ  in  seeding  election  to  the  office  of 
ooncul. 

He  UTfited  promlBlng  favort  to  voteira. 

"Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,"  said 
Qutntus  tn  bis  Ha.ndt>ook  of  Polities,  "all 
men  prefer  a  false  promise  to  a  flat  refusal. 
At  the  wcirst  the  man  to  whom  you  have  lied 
may  tM  angry.  Ta*t  risk.  IX  you  make  a 
promiae.  la  uncerlaln  and  deferred,  and  It 
s5ecta  only  a  few.  But  iX  you  refuse  you  are 
sure  to  offend  many,  and  that  at  once." 

Qulntus  couM  have  then  little  realtxed 
tbat  he  fathered  a  political  phlloaophy  In  the 
firat  century  B.  C.  which  would  steadily  de- 
iwlop  ttntu  the  aenlth  of  perfection  In  the 
•rt  of  political  promising  would  be  reached 
by  the  middle  oj  the  twentieth  century, 
2.000  years  later. 


aOM.^.S    KEPTTDUr    KKDS 

Mommaen  says  of  this  jjerlod:  "But  In  or- 
der to  such  elections  anJ  such  decrees  there 
was  needed  some  special  stimtiius;  in  general 
the  mass  having  no  will  of  its  own  followed 
the  first  impulse,  and  folly  or  accident  dic- 
Uted  the  decision     •     •     *.     But  the  weak- 
ening of  the  government  and  the  weakening 
of   the    community    Itself    were   among   the 
lesser  dangers  that  sprang  from  thla  demagog- 
Um.     •     •     •     That  which  formally  Iwaed 
forth  as  the  will  of  the  supreme  authority  In 
tlM  state  was  In  reality  very  often  the  mere 
fi^bonal  pleastire  of  the  mover;  and  what  was 
to  be  the  fate  of  a  commoti wealth  in  which 
war  and  peace,  the  nomination  and  deposi- 
tion of  tlie  general  and  his  officers,  the  public 
che^t  and  the  public  property,  were  depend- 
ent on  the  caprices  of  the  multitude  and  its 
accidental   leaders      The   thunderstorm  had 
not  yet  burst;  but  the  clouds  were  gathering 
In   denser   masses,   and   occasional  peals  of 
thunder   were    already    rolling   through   the 
sultry   air.     •      •     •     It  was  in  reality  the 
calm  before  the  storm  and  the  epoch  of  po- 
litical mediocrities,  an  age  like  of  the  gov- 
ernment   of   Walpole    In   Cngland;    and    no 
Chatham  was  found  In  Rome  to  Inftise  energy 
into  the  stagnant  life  of  the  nation." 

Irresponsibility  in  voting  by  those  seeking 
to  profit  by  gratuities,  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer,  to  which  claas  few  of  the 
ones  who  so  voted  belonged,  portended  the 
end  of  the  Republic  Receivers  of  benefiu 
now  outvoted  taxpayers. 

It  was  the  "gravy  train"  of  that  day. 

TAXES   XEACH    DlSTHtJCTTVE    STACS — (SOMaN 
EMPIRE,   THOU)  CENrVHT   A.   D.) 

Administration  of  government  business 
was  conducted  by  a  large  number  of  local 
nffldals  In  many  successive  ranks  and  clasaee, 
from  high  to  low,  and  the  financial  burden 
of  government  under  Diocletian  was  enor- 
mous. Taxes  grew  steadily  greater  and  even- 
tually nothing  possessed  by  the  citizen  was 
free  from  taxation.  The  penalty  for  wealth 
seemed  to  be  ruin  and  there  was  no  longer 
an  incentive  for  progress  In  business  when 
the  holding  of  propoty  meant  tnlnous  over- 
taxation. 

The  Roman  Empire  lost  the  enterprising 
and  successful  businessmen  of  the  middle 
class,  never  to  be  regained.  Liberty  for  which 
Its  people  had  so  long  striven  was  lost  and 
the  once  free  Roman  citizen  had  no  Inde- 
pendent life  of  his  own.  decrees  by  the  head 
of  government  taking  the  place  oX  laws.  Citi- 
zens' earnings  and  prices  paid  for  food  fell 
under  the  £mperor'>  edicts  fixing  the 
amounts. 

Staggering  under  what  became  a  burden 
of  ConRfcatory  taxation,  practically  without 
hope  in  a  bankrupt  state.  Its  citizens  could 
toll  only  for  the  state,  barely  able  to  survive 
on  What  was  left.  Creative  ability  In  all 
cultural  arts  and  commercial  affairs  could 
not  survive  the  hopeless  rituatlon.  That  re- 
markable civilization,  so  comparable  in  in- 
numerable ways  with  ours  of  today,  ended, 
not  to  be  equaled  for  centuries  to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    . 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  lows 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVlg 

Tuesday,  October  16.  ISSl 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  amazing  statement  regard- 
ing Russia  by  H.  Ralph  Burton,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  that  appeared  in  the  Manu- 
facturers Record  dated  June  12,   1919. 


for  many  years  Mr.  Burton  servxl  a;i 
apeclal  investigatcrr  for  the  Committee  oil 
liiiitary  Ailairs. 
The  article  follows: 

BOLSHXVlSlf 

I  (By  H.  Ralph  Burton) 

The  Bolahevikl  are  members  of  a  pc  Utlea  I 
jaachlne.  They  are  not  a  political  party; 
ihey  are  merely  a  plot.  The  two  outstandtD,  ; 
leaders  are  Nicholas  Lenin  and  Leon  Ttotskj . 
|>oth  of  which  names  are  aliases.  It  1b  Inter* 
#etlng  to  note  that  these  men,  t>y  the  r  agl«- 

iation  of  the  masses  and  their  extra\agan|t 
temands.  dxtrlng  the  revolution  foUowl  ig  the 
Japanaan  War  lost  to  the  people  of  Rtasla  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  which 
Was  Just  within  their  reach.  A  close  a« oclate 
tot  Lenin,  a  personal  friend,  made  such  nkUJ- 
cal  speeches  In  the  Duma  as  to  cause  ttie  re4l 
democratic,  real  patriotic  men  of  stsndlng 
to  cease  their  support  of  the  Uberals,  kr  owing 
that  such  a  program  as  some  of  these  fanatics 
were  trying  to  force  throtigh  would  meah 
anarchy  and  ruin  of  the  nation.  It  was  found 
later  that  this  intimate  of  Lenin's  was  a  paid 
agent  of  the  reactionaries,  who  wrote  hts 
apeeches  for  him,  knowing  that  such  speeches 
■would  result  In  the  withdrawal  of  th>  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  aane  elements  In  the  llber41 
movement. 

To  these  violent  extremists  the  world  Is  tntt 
la    laboratory    In    which    to    try  .  out    their 
eories.     They   are   claas   Intematlojiallsta. 
nt  upon  a  world-wide  revolution,  whlcli 
lUld  merely  turn  things  upside  dov-n  amd 
lace  the  power  of  government  in  the  hands 
if  the  most  Ignorant  of  the  working  classes 
ter  using  them  to  get  Into  power.    There 
nothing  aodallsUc  about  their  progra^. 
y  would  merely  exchange  one  priniegnd 
jdass  for  a  much  larger,  more  avariclou ;.  more 
ital,  more  merciless  body  than  tie  ooe 
loverthrown.    They  have  from  the  flnt  beem 
the  avowed  enemies  not  only  of  the  prop- 
ertied classes,  but  of  everyone  who  ha  i  pro4- 
jpoed.  or  who.  because  of  education.  Is  tn  ady 
Iway  allied  with  this  class,  ae.  for  lnt<taiieB. 
being  dependent  upon  them,  for  a  silari^d 
position.     Judges,   lawyers,   clergy,   dact 
professional  men  of  every  description, 
foremen,    experts    of    all    sorts,    are    «if    tl^e 
bourgeoisie,  the  enemies  of  the  people     Un- 
der this  regime  law  Is  administered  hy  tUe 
revolutionary    tribunals,    the    memb«-r8    Of 
fWtklch  know  nothing  of  law;  schools  anl  hos- 
pitals   were    turned   over    to    commltties    ♦f 
i Janitors,  kitchen  servants  and  scrubwomeh. 
■physicians,   and  professors   being  forced   to 
Itake  their  orders  from  them.    TheydesToyed 
'the  morale  of  the  Russian  Army,  ret.ilnlQg 
:only  a  unlfcHmed  mob  of  criminals,  who  sup- 
ported   them    because    they    could    now    1^ 
prlvUeged  to  break  all  Ten  Commandment 
with  impunity. 

Thty  sold  to  Germany  tons  at  American 
!  ammunition,   which  waa  uaad  acalmtt  o«r 
soldiers.  ' 

'  They  demolished  the  Russian  muoitlctn 
iaetorles  before  they  began  negotlatlooa  for 
Jfmce,  deliberately  rendering  the  Rj88l4n 
peopla  haiplaaa  so  that  tlMf  votikl  be  eoi^- 
pelled  to  make  a  ahamaful  saparmte  peaoe. 
and  would  be  unable  to  defend  thenselves 
when  Germany  shotild  choose  to  bretJt  the 
peace  agreements.  They  murdered  In  cold 
blood  thousands  of  patriotic  offloera,  some  t>f 
them  while  they  were  In  hospitals  recoverliig 
tram  their  wounds.  In  many  Soviets  they 
have  even  gone  ao  far  aa  to  make  all  women 
batwuau  certain  aces  the  property  of  tlfte 
atata,  to  be  used  by  any  man,  however  uP' 
toricuB  his  character,  provided  he  will  oot- 
tribute  money  to  the  Bolshevik  revolutionary 
eSMse.  They  have  done  unspealcable  things 
against  God  and  man.  Of  what  use  to  go 
tartber  or  to  dlacuaa  the  point  as  to  whether 
they  have  accepted  German  money  for  per- 
sonal imln?  They  aoeeptad  enouch  of  it  to 
finance  their  propaganda,  and  are  now  spend- 
ing millions  of  the  Russian  money  in  taa 
United  States,  aa  well  as  every  other  coimtify. 
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the  burden  of  which  will  again  fall  upon  the 
poor  peasant.  They  have  bolstered  up  their 
power  by  creating  a  new  privileged  class  of 
criminals.  Red  guards,  and  government  offi- 
cials, a  group  bureaucracy  infinitely  worse 
and  more  numerous  than  the  old.  With 
the  threat  of  bombardment.  t>ayonets,  and 
machine  guns  they  broke  up  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  only  real  democratic  institu- 
tion ever  convened  in  Ruasia,  which  was 
legally  to  adopt  a  constitutional  form  of 
goivamment.  This  outrage  was  perpetrated 
baeaaae.  in  spite  of  every  means  known  to  a 
criminal  political  machine,  they  had  been 
able  to  muster  but  30  percent  of  the  votes. 
They  then  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets  and  disenfranchised  everyone  op- 
posed to  their  program.  Anyone  now  elected 
to  a  Soviet  who  Is  opposed  to  the  Bolahevikl 
is  either  murdered  or  iosprlaosked  as  a  "con- 
ter -revolutionary."  Lenin  himself  says  of 
his  aggregation  that  of  100  of  them.  60  are 
fools.  39  are  criminals,  and  1  is  a  true  be- 
liever in  bolshevlsm.  He  is  more  frank 
than  one  of  his  admirers,  an  .tngltsh  news- 
paperman, who  says:  "These  men  wbo  have 
made  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  if 
they  must  fall,  will  fall  with  clean  shields 
and  clean  hearta." 

Lenin  and  Trotsky  always  found  time  to 
Issue  orders   and   to  talk  about  raising   an 
army  to  fight  against  Japan  In  the  East  and 
the  English.  Americans.  French,  and  Serbians 
In  the  West,  but  could  not  raise  an  army  to 
fight  against  the  Germans  in  their  midst. 
Why?    Because  Germany  put  them  in  power 
and  was  keeping  them  there.    Now  it  is  seen 
that  bolshevlsm.   nurtured   and  fostered   in 
Russia  by  Germans,  has  turned  upon  Ger- 
many and  threatens  to  envelop  that  country. 
3lM    Gftrman    policy    toward    Russia    has 
always  been   and   is   still   far-reaching,  ever 
looking    well    into    the    futtire.      With    the 
aooeaa  to  such  a  wealth  of  raw  materials, 
and  with  a  people  subjugated,  again  work- 
ing for  alavery  wages,  the  materials  could. 
as  before,  be  brought  to  Germany  and  man- 
ufacttu-ed  Into  finished  prodtKrts.    With  such 
ches.)  source  of  labor  and   materials,  Ger- 
many could  overcome  all  competition  in  the 
world's  markets,     forcing   hard    times,   lew 
wages  and   labor   unrest   In    the   democratic 
nations  of  the  world.     Possessed  of  an  un- 
equaled  storehouse  of  everything  needed  in 
warfare,  with  the  exception  of  rubber,  she 
could  quickly  recuperate  her  finances  and 
prqiare  for  another  war  of  aggraarioo.  sur- 
passing all  possitile  rivals  in  armament  and 
wealth.     The  advantages  to  Germany  in  the 
exploitation  of  Russia  were  recognized  when 
the  recent   Brest-Utovak   treaty   gave   Ger- 
.  many  full  preference  of  trade  in  Rusaia  for 
a  term  of  20  years.    Immediate  steps  should 
be    taken   to  stop   the   advancement   by   the 
Germans   of    their   own   economic    Interests 
in  Russia,  and  the  border  states.     Poland. 
Lithuania     and     Rumania     should     be     so 
strengthened  as  to  prevent  further  encroach- 
ment by  Germany. 

Russia  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  peace 
and  prosperity,  or  a  season  of  continued 
intrigue  and  treachery  and  expenditure  of 
enormoxis  sums  In  the  race  for  supremacy  In 
the  production  of  engine*  of  death  and  de- 
struction. That  is  why,  fearing  American 
capital  and  the  granting  of  opportunltlaa 
for  American  aid  in  developing  Russia,  ths 
German  propaganda  has  been  directed  so 
bitterly  against  America  and  the  American 
Government  and  other  Institutions.  Our 
financial  institutlotis  especially  have  come 
In  for  German -Bdabovlk  criticism  of  the 
meet  perfidious  sort. 

Many  millions  of  the  uneducated  masses 
of  Russian  people  believe  that  Wall  Street 
forced  the  American  people  Into  an  un- 
popular war  to  safeguard  the  loans  made 
by  private  American  bankers  to  the  Allied 
government*.  They  believe  thet  our  Preci- 
dent  Is  a  tool  of  the  capitalistic  dasaes. 
They  are  taught  that  his  words  of  encour- 
agement    are     insincere     and     hypocritical. 


They  have  as  yet  had  no  word  or  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Russian  patriots,  men  of  education  and 
discernment,  are  fully  ailve  to  the  destruc- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  In  their  coun- 
try under  the  direction  of  the  Hun  plun- 
derers. They  have  always  looked  across  the 
seas  to  America  for  our  aid  In  developing 
their  rich  resources.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  temperament,  we  are  best  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  Russian  p«op!e.  Because  of  geo- 
graphical separation  we  need  never  be  feared 
by  the  Russian  nation.  Because  we  have  the 
capital  and  the  experience  gained  by  devel- 
oping similar  resources,  our  cooperation  Is 
eagerly  sought.  They  look  to  lis.  also,  to 
btuld  railways  and  highways,  and  to  improve 
their  inland  waterway  transportation.  We 
can  save  Rusaia  much  in  time  and  money 
by  Introducing  more  modem  and  perfected 
methods. 

The  former  Empire  of  Russia  was  nearly 
three  tlm'es  as  large  as  the  48  States  of  the 
Union,  or  just  a  trifle  l«trger  than  all  of  the 
continent  of  South  America  and  all  of  Mex- 
ico In  addition.  Its  arable  lands,  if  fully 
cultivated,  are  capable  of  supplying  food  for 
the  entire  population  of  the  world.  Its  pas- 
tures and  grazing  ranges  are  sutficlentln  ex- 
tent to  support  livestock  enough  \x>  supply 
the  world  with  beef  and  beasts  of  biuden; 
Its  standing  timber  and  mineral  wealth  are 
of  similar  proportion  oil.  coal.  lead,  copper, 
manganese,  asbestos,  gold,  silver,  and  plati- 
num are  especially  abundant. 

Reconstruction  of  Etirope  absolutely  de- 
mands the  exploitation  of  Russia's  re- 
sources— her  agricultural,  mineral,  and  tim- 
ber wealth.  The  Russian  people  cannot  pos-  • 
Kibly  de%-elop  these  reaources  to  a  sufficient 
degree  perhaps  even  to  supply  their  own 
demands,  without  foreign  assistance.  They 
have  not  sufficient  capital,  a  sulBcient  num- 
ber of  engineers  and  executives,  sufficient 
machinery  and  facilities  for  producing  the 
machinery  and  tools  necessary  for  so  great 
a  development. 

Foreign  assistance  must  come,  either  from 
the  Central  Powers  or  from  the  Allies.  Ger- 
many has  been  proceeding  with  economic 
penetration  in  every  possible  way.  Baiiks. 
Industries,  mines,  and  forests  have  been 
bought  with  German  money  at  from  10  to 
20  percent  of  their  value.  They  take  what 
gold  they  can  get  and  buy  up  Russian  prop- 
erties at  a  small  fraction  of  their  values,  de- 
manding oonoeaslons  for  the  balance  when 
the  gold  is  trrtmiMtri  They  can  weU  afford 
to  support  the  Bntstuwrtt  political  machine 
which  controls  the  Oentral  Soviet  with  paper 
moni>y.  which  the  poor  peasants  must  even- 
tually make  good. 

Students  of  the  Rtissian  question  from  an 
tinprejudiced  standpoint,  who  have  not 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  pcdltical  char- 
latans now  In  power  in  Russia,  have  b?en 
emphatic  In  their  advice  that  the  basis  ol 
the  solution  of  the  Russian  problem  rests 
upon  the  foundation  of  personal  contact 
with  the  Russian  people.  An  effort  along 
this  line  would  undoubtedly  ha\'e  momen- 
tous results  for  good.  By  a  propaganda  of 
truth  and  kindly  daeds  the  Russian  people 
would  have  a  better  understanding  of  our 
real  attitude.  Such  an  effort  properly  di- 
rected would  drive  the  Soviet  Government 
Into  either  cooperating  or  atomitag  itself  to 
be  the  despicable  organiaatlon  ttuU  it  is. 

There  Is  great  need  for  definite  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  l>ecause  of  confitsion  In  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  real  issues  at  stake,  and  with 
regard  to  w'lat  attitude  they  should  take  with 
respect  to  revolutionary  Russia  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Importance  of  the  Russian 
problem  Is  apparent  from  any  one  of  several 
viewpoints  among  which  are  humanitarian, 
political  and  economic.  The  humanitarian 
side  of  the  Issue.  Involving  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions who  are  destined  to  starve,  freeze,  or  die 
of  preventable  epidemic  diseases,  is  too  ob- 
Tlous  to  require  plea  or  .argument.  Relief 
has  already  been  so  long  withheld  that  mil- 


lions will  stxrely  be  lost,  and  if  it  is  not 
promptly  applied  to  such  a  measure  as  can  be 
given,  millions  more  will  be  lost.  As  the  re- 
sult of  unsanitary  conditions  and  lack  of 
nourishment,  terrible  scourges  of  cholera  and 
typhus  have  been  sweeping  the  country, 
lliousands  of  babies  have  died  In  the  cities 
and  throughout  the  land  through  lack  of 
milk.  This  Is  the  sort  of  condition  existing 
after  the  Bolshe%-lkl  have  come  into  power,  > 
the  only  thing  they  think  of  being  their  own 
control  of  Government  affairs 

The  United  8tates  Government  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  and  to  welcome  It  to  the 
family  of  democratic  nations.  Soon  after- 
ward we  added  to  our  moral  refp>onslbillty 
the  very  definite  obligation  of  a  partnership 
in  arms.  As  confusion  Increased  in  Russia 
and  enemy-promoted  misrole  came  into 
power,  we  lost  contact  entirely  with  the  real 
democratic  elements  tn  Russia 

This  contact  should  be  reestablished  In 
such  a  way  as  to  confirm  the  several  e.tpres- 
alons  of  otir  President  regarding  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people  for  Russia. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Bolshevikl  Is  to 
trade  upon  the  sorrow  and  miseries  of  others 
In  order  to  place  themselves  in  power.    Those 
whom  they  have  used  for  their  base  purposes 
are  afteirward  mocked  and  are  compelled  by 
violence  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Bolshevikl. 
Thtttr  political  policy  may  be  said  to  strive 
to  create  ferment,  dissension,  and  animosi- 
ties   throughout    Europe,    and    later,    when 
Europe  has  been  .swept  by  the  Came  of  radi- 
calism, to  use  the  most  cunning  rascals  in 
Europe  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  oth- 
er continents      They  fi,gtire  that  there  is  a 
double  usefulness  in  this.     First,  that  they 
will  gain  the  respect  and  awe  of  all  countries 
by  this  method,  brlngine  such  countries  tcu 
the  reallzatfpn  that  they  have  the  pciwer  to 
create  disorder  or  restore    order  at  vill;  sec- 
ondly, they  will  by  intrigue  reach  their  hands 
Into  the  management  of  government  func- 
tloiu  by  the  simple  use  of  politics,  mob  psy- 
chology and  top-heavy  govenunent  Indebted- 
ness through  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utUitles      The  gov- 
ernments of  E-Jrope  will  be  shackled  by  an 
all-embracing  terrcwism.    As  their  tools  they 
are  using  the  doctrines  and  the  followers  of 
all  opinions,  such  as  restorers,  monarchlst.s. 
demagogues,    SodallstB.    Communists,    and 
other  Utopians.     The  Botsheviki   have  put 
all   of  these   at  work  for  th','m.     It   is   the 
boast  of  Lenin  that,  the  wor)d  wUl  not  have 
peace  watll  Lenin's  supergovernment  is  rec- 
ognized openly  and  with  subtnission. 

Bolshevism  is  an  insidious,  subtle,  and  de- 
structive force  which  feeds  upon  the  bestial 
paasions  of  mankind.    It  Is  a  thing  which  is 
very  little  understood  by  the  average  person. 
As   a   matter  of    fact,   there   seems   to    be    a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  most  people  to  treat 
It  very  lightly,  as  If  there  were  not  the  slight- 
est dfinger  of  their  ever  having  to  come  Into 
contact,  with  It      To  the  unthinking.  Igno- 
rant person,  it  appears  &s  a  panacea  for  every 
social  HI.     It   promises  a  remedy  for  all  <rf 
their  sufferings.    There  is  not  a  want  In  all 
the  category  of  their  desires  that  It  does  not 
offer  to  fulfill.     When  stripped  of  all  lU  su- 
perficial cov«lng  so  carefully  constructed  it 
ts  shown  to  bo  an  anarchistic  policy  backed 
by  curuktBg  aabemers  whose  sole  purpcae  ts 
to  obtain  control  of  all  the  world  by  creating 
between  the  classes  a  hatred  which  must  re- 
sult in  disastrous  ccoicroversies.  lea  ring  tbe 
plotters    an   opportunity    to    take    advantage 
of  those  whom  they  have  sticceeded  in  em- 
broiling  In   a   meaningless,    useless,   terrible 
war.    They  are  not  content  lo  stop  where 
they  are  at  p.-esent.    It  is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  what  they  conreive  to  be  an  inter- 
national revolution.     They  follow  the  prin- 
ciple Of  first  destroying,  by  the  germ  ot  bo*- 
shevtsm,  the  social  fabric  of  a  nation  m  octlar 
that  they  may  hav'*  the  opportunity  to  go 
among   the    masses    and    preach    their   doe* 
trines.     Theirs    is    a    policy    of    absolute   de- 
struction,   without   an    iota   of   constructlva 
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gynfrftum.  It  to  a  return  to  tiie  days  of  the 
caTv  dwelierv.  retrinr— tnn  In  the  extreme, 
and  An  atwclute  fiertniBttoc  of  competuion. 
yttucix  ictwio*  recognize*  m  the  cauiu  i^Mce 
cl  pro«r«».  The  subility  of  the  world 
would,  by  tii-*  elimination  of  aii  border  line*. 
become  <»mpl*tely  unbalanced,. 

Tbere  is  A  tremendous  influence  for  bol- 
»h«vtem.  not  only  in  Kurt.pe.  where  the  con- 
dltlou  bcuriy  grows  more  menacing,  but  In 
the  United  State*,  where  the  Bolahevikl  are 
pw»«hiiig  thciT  devilish  theories  with  amaa- 
Sng  freedom. 

UntU  the  people  of  the  United  States  not 
only  realize  that  their  safety,  both  for  the 
immediate  and  for  the  futtire.  lies  In  con- 
rrolltng  BoUhevU  force*  wherever  they  exist, 
but  also  voice  that  feeling  publicly  so  that 
the  official*  of  our  own  Government  may 
know  that  they  desire  immediate,  forceful, 
and  determined  action  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  we  may  expect  chac«  to  reign  au- 
preme  In  the  affected  nations,  with  the  ever- 
constant  danger  oi  its  spreading  in  every  di- 
rection. 


Everybody  Wants  G«Ter»B»ert  "Free- 
bMt**;  W^at  Hat  Become  of  the  Self- 
Reliant  Gtizeos  of  Yesteryear? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  lOARO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker, 
most  people  seem  to  be  totallj'  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  our  Government  cannot 
give  annhing  to  our  own  people  or  to  for- 
eign nations  that  it  does  not  first  take 
away  from  the  American  people,  either  in 
taxes  or  m  unsound  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  of  government. 

The  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  has  won  elec- 
ticns  chiefly  by  appealing  to  the  larceny 
of  the  people  who  hope  to  get  something 
•*for  free"  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
fellow.  But  5t  simply  cannot  be  done  for 
long.  Everybody  must  pay  for  waste  and 
extravagance  in  government,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  as  anyone  who  has 
been  to  the  grocery  store  lately  kiKiws. 
•'Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of 
gold." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  good  friend  Paul 
O.  Peters,  editor  of  the  Washington  News 
Bulletin,  for  the  following  observation: 
XviaTsooT  SSKMS  To  Want  Mosx  Fbee  Saxv- 

ICSS  I^'BOM  THE  FEDXXAI.  GovXXNMXNT 

The  huge  tax  burden  whicii  bears  heavily 
on  the  competitive  free-enterpriae  system  un- 
der wh-ch  the  United  States  grew  and  proe- 
pered  for  more  than  150  ye»rs  appears  to  be 
cauMd  principally  by  the  dosire  on  the  part 
of  many  ritizens  (and  some  loreiguen  as 
w^l)  to  get  somcttimg  fur  free  out  of  the 
OoveriLment  of  the  United  States,  no  matter 
whether  they  Dee<l  it  or  not,  and  seldoin  with- 
out r«gard  to  the  aources  from  which  the 
gratuttlas  or  services  originate. 

Basically  everything  lae  aovemnK.:nt  does 
and  every  doiiar  that  is  spent  by  Oovernraent 
Items  from  the  productive  effort  of  the 
American  people.  Those  who  work  and  pro- 
4uc«  carry  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
drones  and  the  nitwits  vho  think  up  new 
■ebeniea  to  saddle  on  the  t>acks  at  the  pro- 
ducent. 

Last  year  we  warned  that  ta'^ing  money 
•ad  prcifeimcnt  from   the  Government  lias 


become  fashionable.    To  reriew  the  sHtJation 
we  said. 

Businessmen  denounce  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  Government,  but  when  the  Itne  Is 
formed  and  contracts  are  being  let.  they  seek 
either  subsidies  f<ir  their  own  Industries  or 
loans  from  the  public  till  on  terms  no  com- 
mercial institution  could  afford  to  consider. 

The  union  man  deplores  the  rise  In  living 
cosu.  but  he  wants  his  wsCM  tocraaaed.  and 
his  leaders  favcw  Govarnment  «ub«i«ll«d 
housLag.  rent  control,  subsidized  medical 
care  and  hoepltaliaation,  and  completeln- 
surance  coverage  for  hlmsetf  and  famUy  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  farmer,  being  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  inflation,  wanu  subsidised  tocds.  sub- 
sidized fertilizer,  subsidized  electrtcity,  and 
a  subsidized  telephone,  guaranteed  prices  for 
his  crops,  and  Federal  Insurance  against  crop 
faUures  no  matter  what  the  cost  with  the 
Federal  Treastiry  advancing  the  premiums. 
The  old  people  want  either  the  Townsend 
plan  or  some  equally  acceptable  substitute 
which  will  provide  the  aged  with  the  com- 
forts and  necessities  of  life  with  spending 
money  thrown  in. 

The  bureaucrats  claim  an  unalienable  right 
to  their  Jobs  and  shudder  at  the  thotight  the 
time  may  come  when  the  Federal  payroUers 
provide  the  straw  that  hreaits  the  camel's 
back. 

The  internationalists  and  free  traders  go 
all  out  for  one- world  Ideas,  a  federation  of 
bankrupt  nations  joined  to  the  United  States, 
with  Uncle  Sam  footing  most  of  the  bills. 
They  want  our  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence mingled  with  that  of  some  fifty-odd 
naUons,  the  Constitution  and  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

That's  the  picture  as  we  see  It. 


A  Vote  for  Our  Security 
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flfoet  of  the  argument  In  favor  of  a  cn^ 
ylm  atmed  at  the  so-called  economic  ftindft. 
Bfat.  as  Beprwentattve  Oairr,  of  Virginia 
properly  potated  out.  the  eeaoomc  aid  con- 
tinqilated  to  the  Irtil  has  ijeenoomirietely 
Utagrated  with  the  military  pfrosram.  And) 
wfcen  Republicans  raised  tl»e  question  as  t» 
htrw.   in   view   of  our   own   fiscal    problemsj 

3ch  a  large  spproprlatlon  can  be  lusUfledj 
r.  Garr  replied.  "Only  to  one  way,  aad 
that  is  by  the  consequences  we  may  facq 
1|  we  do  not  embark  upon  this  progrmm 
I  tjelleve  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  tha 
we  are  dealing  today  with  the  aecislty  - 
America,  the  very  existence  of  AaMrtea. 
I  did  not  think  so  I  would  not  be  here  argu^* 
iHg  for  this  bill."  1 

That  Is  a  view  that  Is  supported  l>y  th^ 
Imports  which  have  reached  this  country  c4 
Itoe  recent  maneuvers  by  the  forces  unde^ 
Oeneral  K^ealwwfgl  c—imand.  Participate 
i|ig  to  thsw  aMUiSMwrs  ware  troops  fron 
tibe  ma)or  Worth  Atlantic 
450,000  ground  troops  plus  perhaps 
Honal  100,000  men  to  the  several  air  t 
Divisional  and  corps  manetivers  were  not  at  ■ 
tempted — the  troops  are  not  yet  ready  fo' 
|hat.  But  in  the  Judgment  of  professional 
observers,  todudtog  our  own  mUitary  mer , 
the  f«Me  tbat  ww  on  dlsfHay  was  at  * — 
twice  as  atrong  as  any  force  tbat  could 
been  pnt  In  the  field  a  year  •go.  Men 
encouraging  was  ttie  attitude  of  _ 
troops — an  attitude  of  enthuatMB  and  ds  - 
atlon    to   fight   if   aiAfiMlnn    sboolA 
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HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnciKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virsrinia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

last  week  we  passed  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  in  the  House.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  U^aa  Virginia, 
Representative  J.  Vaughan  Gaky,  aa 
chau-man  of  the  subcommtttge.  pre- 
sented the  bill  and  guided  it  ttnouKh  to 
passage.  His  handlir^  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  wa.s  a  brilliant  performance  and 
incited  the  approbation  of  his  coUeafMS 
In  the  House.  In  that  connection,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rzcoao  and  include  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  which  app^rared  in  tbe 
dav  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
14.  1951: 

A  Vote  roa  Ovn  Sactmrrr 
The  House  lias  acted  with  admlral>le  dis- 
patch and  good  judgment  In  approvinc  an 
appropriation  of  $7,500,000,000  for  the  mu- 
tuaa-securlty  program 

A  Republican  attempt  to  make  a  furthar 
deep  cut  in  the  already  shorn  funds  for 
economic  aid  was  beaten  dovn,  aad  tliat  Is 
something  that  should  be  wslao— d  by  all 
wlio  believe  that  our  own  security  is  linked 
to  the  security  of  Western  Surops  and  tbat 
Oeneral  Eisentiower  is  doinc  aa  hontat.  floaa- 
petent  and  mtelltgent  )ob  oi  dtrecttnc  the 
rearming  of  Europe. 


tcrmlnat 


This  report  from  the  manetiran  can  ba 
dlscotmted  as  one  sees  fit.  Certainly  it  ^ 
true  that  there  does  not  yet  exist  to  West- 
ern Europe  a  military  force  that  would  He 
^bla  of  effectively  opposing  a  determtoed 
OMian  attack. 

That,  iwwever,  misses  tbe  real  point.    T«e 
Important  ttktng  Is  tihat  progresa— real  pstsg- 

MM la  bslBC  aaade.     And  that  progress,  ai 

the  JodgMcnt  of  every  competcxit  military 
•dvlaer.  is  a  bigbly  significant  element  Iki 
ttie    security    of    the   Unitod 
te   why   It   U  gratifying   that 

attempts  to  cut  the 

to  a  Iml  tbmt  would  have  grai 
threatened   the  whole  Btaenkower  progr 
And  this  is  why  it  is  so  ImpurUnt  that    _, 
Ssnate  should  fallow  Um  example  which  ti«a 
been  set  to  the  Boose. 


TVe  Eraajiaa  Farsi  Plan 
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HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF  WTOaCNG 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXEKNTATIWl 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1951  I 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Speaker,  final  reports  from  the  field  wwe 
supposed  to  have  been  received  Moiwhiy. 
October  15.  by  Secretary  of  Agriculti^ 
Bninp^^"  relative  to  a  Nation-  >.ide  serxs 
of  i"»tHJng^  ooiKlucted  by  fsum  grou^. 

OSdftDy.  the  meetmgs  were  describied 
fts  "samptinc  sentiment"  on  the  Bralt- 
nan  tern  plan  and  allied  stibjects.  iw- 
tually.  I  suspect,  they  were  designed  4o 
drum  ur  support  for  those  projects  by 
sending  in  federally  remunerated  indi- 
viduals to  eztoU  the  virtues  of  Branaap's 
sociaUsdeally  inclined  schemes.  i 

As  eVidenee  that  these  manipulatlqDs 
are  not  fooling  all  of  the  agriculturally. 
I  include  herewith  a  portion  of  a  xxetrs 
story  published  in  the  Lusk  <Wyo.)  Fee 
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Lance,  following  one  of  those  me 
late  in  September: 

Niobrara  County  farmers  and  ranchers 
Monday  evening  may  have  started  something 
that  could  sweep  tbe  entire  Nation,  when, 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  r«|iras«ntaUves 
of  several  Oovemment  agencies  and  56  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  the  Brannan  farm  plan 
and  the  cash  payout  by  the  Producuon 
and  Marketing  Administration  to  fanners 
and  ranchers,  both  received  teUing  blow9 

The  attenders  for  tlie  most  part  referred 
to  the  Brannan  plan  as  a  long  step  toward 
socialism,  and  pototed  out  that  too  much 
was  being  spent  for  adnxiiUstrative  costs  In 
comparison  to  that  rettuned  to  tbe  produc- 
ing agricultural  groups. 

The  meeting,  it  appears,  was  a  **fe«l-cut~ 
on  the  Government  programs  which  have 
been  to  force  for  a  numt>er  of  years,  and 
which  are  now  somewliat  to  the  process  of 
being  extended  as  to  scope  and  benefita  to 
the  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Briefed  down,  the  majority  consensus  of 
the  meeting  sttenders  means  something  Uk* 
this; 

That  the  Dnited  States  Congress  be  asked 
to  furnish  more  research  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  more  help  for  the 
Extension  So-vice,  and  that  the  Bureau  re- 
port  be   disregarded. 

That  opposition  is  unanimous  sffalnst  the 
Brannan  plan  or  any  variation  thereof. 

Tbat  Immediate  disooottouance  of  any 
cash  payments  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
thnragh  PICA  is  unsnlmously  agreed  upon. 

That  ail  congressional  appropriations  for 
BoU-coDservation  work  be  discontinued. 

That  the  setting  up  of  any  more  Federal 
buraatis  or  departments  is  unanimously  op- 
posad. 

Ttist  it  be  recommended  to  WyomtBfj^^ 
representaUves  in  Congress  that  bareartcr 
the  FHA  committeemen  be  specifically  to- 
stnxrted  to  proceed  to  a  most  conservative 
and  cautious  manner,  scrutlnlsbotg  most  care- 
fully their  prospective  clients. 

Prom  the  mtotrtes  of  tbe  gathering,  much 
may  be  learned  by  the  general  pvMlc.  which 
foou  the  blU  for  all  these  programs.  Tbe 
exprefslons  of  the  speakers,  hacked  by  vote 
to  most  csaes  unanimously,  tend  to  give 
tbe  average  texpayor  at  least  a  peep  into 
tbe  reasons  for  the  present  national  debt. 
More  can  tie  said  on  this  mstter.  and  more 
will  be  said  as  time  proceeds.  Should  the 
attitude  to  evidence  here  start  roll  tog.  the 
pi  sat  lit  taraa  program  will  certatoly  expe- 
rience reverberating  results.  It  is  something 
worth  watching. 

The  Extension  Service,  operation  of  which 
to  this  country  has  resulted  to  ouutanding 
achievements,  was  given  an  all-out  t>ooet 
at  the  meeting.  This  service,  under  the 
supervision  of  County  Agent  "SI"  West  and 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  Ruth  Harris, 
«was  declared  to  hawe  too  much  to  do,  espe- 
cially tasks  not  latetliig  to  its  specific  ob- 
)eetlves.  After  explanation  of  the  work  t>e- 
Ing  done  by  the  local  agenu.  the  motion  to 
include  more  assistance  to  the  extension 
program  received  unanimous  support  of  the 
masting  to  one  of  its  motions. 

The  remainder  of  the  news  story  dealt 
with  the  identities  of  those  present,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  county 
PMA  committee.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
the  E^ctension  Service,  and  named  the 
speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  news 
story  points  up  very  clearly  a  contention 
I  have  made  here  in  Congress  on  pre- 
vious occasions:  That  the  American  peo- 
ple, generally,  still  are  a  self-reliant 
Nation,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  they 
would  much  rather  Uve  their  own  lives 


as  free  citteens  than  be  regimented  by  a 
bureaucratic  Federal  Oovemment  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  live  their  lives  for 
them. 

I  am  proud  that  it  was  this  particular 
segment  of  the  American  public,  the  agri- 
cultural people  of  Niobrara  Coimty. 
Wye.  who  have  expressed  themselves  so 
forcefully  on  this  issue  I  compliment 
them  highly,  and  commend  this  news 
story  for  study  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 


Propose<)  Fonncia  for  Use  in  Establishnif 
Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  AXIZCNA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

Ml-.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  Pr^ident. 
pursuant  to  the  permission  granted  me 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks  in  the 
£:enate  today.  I  submit  for  pubbcaiion 
in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by 
CcxnmissioDer  Paul  A.  Walker,  Vice 
Chairman,  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  before  the  1951  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Com- 
missioners at  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  Oc- 
tober 17.  1951. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

All  of  us  who  are  charged  by  statute  with 
the  duty  of  regtilating  utility  rataa  and  asrv- 
Ices  recognbK  the  importance  and  vatoie  of 
gathertags,  such  as  these,  wherein  we  may 
exchange  Information  and  ideas  regarding 
our  problems  in  an  effort  to  solve  them  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  I  believe  that  among 
the  most  valual>le  aids  to  efTecttve  regulation 
of  ttieptaone  toU  ratea.  to  particular,  are  col- 
laborattoti  among  regulatory  authorities  in 
the  trestment  of  the  many  problems  which 
are  of  common  concern  and  the  svaUablUty 
of  adequate  toformation.  In  view  of  the 
com|>lexities  of  the  telephone  industry  from 
both  the  technical  and  economic  standpoints. 
we  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
t>elng  fully  Informed  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  operations  of  tbe  todustry.   A  long 

step  forward  towrard  bringing  to  light  such 
essential  data  in  tbis  regard  was.  of  course, 
the  special  telephone  investigation  of  the 
FCC  back  in  1935-38.  It  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  conttoue  the  proc- 
ess begun  by  this  mvestigatlon  so  that  all  of 
us  could  keep  more  doeeiy  to  step  with  the 
rapid  and  overc hanging  growth  and  com- 
plexities of  the  tetepbCKie  todustry  It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  gratification 
and  appreciation  that  I  recently  received  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  NARDC-FCC 
Subcommittee  on  Toll  Rate  Disparities. 
This  repwn  in  my  optolon  represents  a  com- 
prehensive, constructive  and  useful  work  on 
the  matter  of  toll  rates  and  should  be  of 
substantial  value  to  more  enlightened  toU- 
rate  regulation.  It  Is  a  testimony  to  the 
fruitful  results  that  can  be  produced  by  co- 
operative action  among  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  authorities.  The  staff  memt>ers 
of  the  various  commissions  who  participated 
to  this  project  are  to  be  comphmenteid  for 
tlielr  work.  The  report  speaks  tor  ItaeU.  It 
obviously  required  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
thought  to  Its  comptistion. 

Tbis  saaodation.  at  Its  convention  held  to 
MoveoiAMr   oi    last   year   at    Phoenix.   Ariz.. 


adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  s  suggested 
change  to  the  telephone  separations  pro- 
cedures which  would  have  eSected  a  transfer 
from  State  to  lntersr,ate  telephone  operations 
of  sutxtantial  amounts  of  toll  plant  Invest- 
ment tmd  related  expenses  It  was  indicated 
to  the  resolution  thai  such  a  transfer  would 
reduce  the  disparity  between  State  and  inter- 
state toU  costs  aiKl  would  thereby  constitute 
a  means  of  allevlaUng  existing  disparities 
between  State  and  tatcrstate  toll  rates  The 
reaottitloai  ealted  opoa  the  FCC  to  agree  to 
tbe  separations  r>MW>ge  to  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. However,  as  you  know,  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  ctxisideration  of  the  plan,  was 
unable  to  ftod  a  basu  u(Kin  which  it  cou  d 
approve  tbe  plan  as  a  reasonable  method  of 
telephone  separations. 

Now.  when  I  was  asked  l>y  this  association 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  whether  I  would  be 
wUiing  to  discuss  at  this  convention  the 
matter  of  toU  rates.  I  frankly  hesitated  to 
accept  the  tovltatlon.  I  wondered  whether 
there  was  anything  I  couli  say  which  would 
help  to  the  solution  of  the  toll  rate  problems 
before  us.  I.  nevertheless,  accepted  with  the 
hope  that  by  tlie  time  the  convention  took 
place,  sometlilng  would  come  to  my  mind. 
Fortunately,  events  have  been  kind  I  thtok 
ve  have  found  an  effective  solution  to  these 
problems.  Let  me  give  you  a  lirief  sum- 
mary of  the  events  leading  up  to  this  devel- 
opment. 

As  you  Itnow.  to  view  of  the  high  level  of 
toterstate  earnings  which  obtained  during 
1950.  and  the  questions  posed  thereby  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  interstate  rates,  the 
Commission  in  January  1951  Instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  Docket  No.  9889.  luoictng  in  the 
direction  of  reductions  in  earnings  frpm 
toterstate  telephone  service,  througb  appro- 
priate rate  adjustments  Subsequently,  the 
Comaission  in  February  1951  postponed  the 
hearings  which  were  scheduled  to  commence 
to  April,  and  Invited  representaUves  of  the 
States  to  participate  with  us  m  further  in- 
formal efforts  to  resolve  the  questions  which 
had  been  raised  concerning  the  reasonable- 
ness and  fairness  of  the  existing  separations 
procedures  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
FCC  with  the  hope  that  further  exploration 
of  the  procedures  might  produce  acceptable 
modifications  therein.  It  was  recognized 
that  changes  in  separations  might  assist  in 
alleviattog  the  toll  rate  disparity  problem, 
or.  St  least,  in  reUevlng  intrastate  operations 
of  the  addttSonal  revenue  requirement  bur- 
dens pieeentad  by  pending  requests  of  tbe 
Bell  System  companies  for  Intrastate  rate 
tocreaaes. 

TecJinical  experts  of  the  staffs  of  both  the 
State  commiaAQDS  and  the  FCC  met  in  Mvcb 
1961  to  consider  possible  chang>>e  in  sepa- 
rations as  well  as  other  suggestions,  apart 
from  separations,  which  would  make  possi- 
ble the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
substantial  uniformity  In  State  and  toter- 
stste  toll  rates  As  a  result  of  these  meet- 
togs,  the  Joint  NARUC-PCC  Separations  Sub- 
committee was  instructed  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  possible  sep- 
aration changes  affecting  the  allocation  of 
costs  aaeociated  with  the  exchange  com- 
ponent. There  was  also  established,  as  a 
result  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners' 
Committee  held  la.st  May.  the  Toll  Settlement 
Plan  Subcommittee,  which  was  assigned  tbe 
task  of  formulating  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  making  p)c«6lble  uniform  State  and  in- 
terstate toll  rates.  Including  consideration 
of  necessary  legislation  Although  the  work 
of  these  two  com  nit  tees  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  the  members  of  the  Separations 
Subcommittee  have  reached  tentative  agree- 
ment on  certato  simplification  changes  in 
the  separations  manual  which,  U;ougb  not 
of  a  substantial  or  fundamental  nature,  will 
have  the  effect  of  shifting  some  amounts  of 
plant  Iniestmrnt  and  expen.«es  from  State 
(o  intezatale  telephone  operations. 
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lior«    reoently.    tn    comwetton    wuti    the 
tBtcnuu  nt«  ianlHttlnw  in  Docket  No. 
MM.  \h»  r  ■iimitrtnir   haa  bMn  reviewing, 
of  Um  Ben  8:ritein.  tiie 
ptoeaOKarm,  {MrUcuOarly 
Umw    ■■ii^**'t  tbe   allocBtton  ct  excliange 
plant  tmwBtBnat  and  expeaaea.  tn  onler  to 
<}eiermtne   wbattwr  OmigM   ^^  ^*>*   proce- 
<lQres  an  neoMM>7  or  dedrable  before  pro- 
oeedU^  fartber  In  that  docket.    A*  a  result. 
««  ba^  derelofied  certain  modifications  of 
tisa  aeparatlons  prooedttrea  applicable  to  the 
aTTianfH  component,  which  we  are  willing 
to  laopoae  and  aeeept  on  an  Interim  basis. 
I  say  nnteiim  baste"  beeauac.  aa  you  know. 
the    Fpder&l    OommunlcatloiM    Oommtoalon 
has  not.  as  yet.  formally  prescribed  separa- 
UOOB  procedures.    The  Federal  Coonmunlca- 
tSooB  Caramlsslon  belleTes   that  these    pro- 
pi^aad     modlflK:«tiDna    represent    reasonable 
•cpantlons  piuoa^ui'n.  and  that  they  will 
produce  results  which  are  f*!r  and  equitable 
to    both    State    and    Federal    Jurisdictions. 
These  nsTlsed  procedures  did  not  mature  un- 
til Just  about  a  week  ago.     As  soon  as  the 
Federal   Cimmunlcattons   Commission   con- 
cluded that  the   plan  merited  approval,   I 
contacted  my  good  friend  Matt  McWhorter, 
chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Telephone 
Heirulatory  Problems,  and  advised  him  of  the 
plan      Last  Thursday.  State  representatives 
of  the  Separations  Subcommittee  met  with 
our  staff  to  discuss  the  plan.    Since  otir  ar- 
rlyal  at  CharJeston,  there  have  been  further 
discussions  of  the  plan.     We  have  been  ad- 
Ttaed  by  representatives  of  the  Bell  System 
that  they  consider  the  plan  reasonable  and 
are   prepared   to   put    It    Into   effect    If   the 
KARUC    and    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission  aex^*  c>n  It      We  feel  confident 
that   the   NARUC  will   also   look   with   favor 
on  this  plan   and  that   It  will  be   promptly 
Incorporated  in  the  existing  procedures. 

An  explanation  of  the  details  of  this  pro- 
posed change,  together  wlUi  the  rationale 
In  ixjpport  thereof,  is  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  those  of  you  who  do  not  already 
have  copies. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  effects  of  this 
pian?  It  will  have  the  effect  of  shifting 
from  State  to  interstate  operations  approxi- 
mately $82.0X),000  of  exchange  plant  gross 
Investment  end  $17,000,000  of  related  an- 
nual expenses.  This  Is  la  addition  to  the 
traiisf<r  to  IntersUte  of  over  1 1.000 .000  gross 
plant  Investment  and  almost  M.000.000  of 
annual  expenses,  which  will  result  from  the 
previously  mentioned  simplification  changes 
worked  out  by  the  Separations  Subcommit- 
tee last  May.  The  States  will  also  be  re- 
lieved ot  afJditlonal  amounts  of  l>ook  costs 
and  expenses  if.  as  is  anticipated  by  the 
Ftcleral  Communications  Commission,  the 
5-cent  rate  applicable  to  certain  interstate 
toll  routes  U  eliminated  In  connection  with 
possible  adjustments  in  the  interstate  sched- 
ule wlilch  I  will  discusj  more  fully  In  a 
oaomeut.  Under  separations  methods  u^^d 
in  most  State  rate  cases.  Interstate  opera- 
tions not  included  in  the  Interstate  division 
of  revenue  arrangements,  such  as  the  5-cent 
trai&c,  are  liunped  in  the  intrastate  operating 
results.  Thus.  eUmlnaticn  of  the  6-cent  ex- 
oepilon  rate  will  bring  Into  the  Interstate 
division  cf  revenue  arrangements  the  larger 
pari  of  about  16,500.000  book  cosU  and  12.- 
000,000  excess  of  aiinu.^l  expanses  over  related 
revenues,  with  corTe«pondiu<<  relief  to  the 
SiateK.  T<j  «ummari/«,  the  chai.ges  which 
I  have  diacuiwed  wi^uld  have  the  effect  of 
ahilUng  from  State  to  Interstate  operations 
abuut  t&O.OOO.OOO  in  grobs  plant  and  about 
$22  000.000  in  aiinual  expertjies. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  State  com- 
misaiona  which  are  currently  engaged  in  con- 
aidenng  requests  for  third  or  lourth  round.H 
of  Intrastate  rate  increases,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  from  a  revenue  requi::ement 
•tand  point,  these  changes  will  increase  the 
tot.il  interstate  ri^uirement  and  reduce  the 
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total  requirement  applicable  to  State  oper- 
ations   by    subatantUi    amotinU.      At    this 
point.  I  should  alao  like  to  remind  you  d  a 
revision  made  in  the  aarly  part  of  the  year 
by  the  Bell  System  companies  with  respect 
to   the  development   of  toll  coefficients   re- 
lated, to  the  allocation  of  operator  work  time 
between  State  and  Interatate  servlcea.     On 
the  basis  of  ciirrent  esUmatas.  It  appMrt  - 
that  this  change  has  had  the  effect  of  shift- 
ing to  interstate  operations  about  tao.OOO.- 
000  of  grosa  plant  Investment  and  »15,000.000 
of  annual   erpenaes.     Thus,  in  effect,  since 
our  last  meeting  In  Phoenix,  changes  in  the 
separations  procadtirea,  or  in  the  methods  of 
applving  them,  have  resulted  or  will  restilt 
In  a  tranafer  of  about  1110.000,000  of  groaa 
plant  and  about  $37,000,000  of  annual  ex- 
penses from  intrastate  the  interstate  oper- 
ations. 

I  laaliae  that  each  State  commiaslon  rep- 
resentative la  speculating  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  his  individual  State  will  benefit 
from  these  proposed  revisions  in  separations 
procedures.  Although,  at  this  time,  we  do 
not  have  data  by  States.  It  Is  obvious  that 
every  State  will  benefit.  I  am  confident  that 
every  State  wUl  look  after  Its  Interests  In 
this  regard,  and  that  the  Bell  System  com- 
panies and  State  commissions  will  see  to  it 
that  the  benefits  to  the  States  restating  from 
these  changes  in  separations,  if  placed  in 
effect,  will  be  appropriately  reflected  In  each 
Jurisdiction. 

Another    question    which,    no    doubt,    has 
aroused  more  than  Jxist  Idle  curiosity  to  your 
minds  relates  to  the  effects  of  these  various 
changes   upon   interttate   operating   results 
and.  particularly,  the  Commission's  rate  pro- 
ceedings   in    docket    No.    a889.      Obviously, 
transfers   to   interstate   operations   of   plant 
and  expenses  of  the  magnitude  which  I  have 
outlined    will    have    a    substantial    Impact 
upon  the  level  of  earnings  and  revenut  re- 
quirements In  the  Interstate  field.     Accord- 
ingly, the  Commission  is  reviewing  the  en- 
tire picture  In  this  light,  and  is  exploring 
the  nature  and  extent  of  interstate  rate  ad- 
Jiistmenu  that  may  be  necessary.    It  appears 
that  these  explorations  may  afford  the  op- 
portunity  lor  effecting  substantial   adjust- 
ments in  the  interstate  toll  rate  schedule  by 
way  of  increases  at  the  short  hauls,  together 
With  possible  reductions  in  other  parts  of 
the  schedule.     In  approaching  this  matter, 
and  having  In  mind  the  cost  daU  reflected 
In  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  toll 
rates,    the   Commission    considers    Increases 
in  short-haul  toll  rates  to  be  desirable  in  tha 
interest  of  bringing  such  rates  into  deMr 
ahnement  with  the  coats  of  rendering  Ittter- 
Btate  service  at  those  hauls.     This  will  also 
serve  materially  to   mitigate  the  disparities 
between    State    and    Interstate    toll    ratea. 
These  are  matters  which  will  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  upon  our  return 
to  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  convention. 
In  closing  this  brief  discussion,  I  think  It 
not   inappropriate   to  add   a   personal  word. 
In  point  of  years  of  attendance,  if  not  In 
years  of  age,  I  am  perhi^)s  one  of  the  oldest 
members    of    this    association.      Interstate 
Commerce     Commissioner    Clyde    Altcbison 
will   tell   you   about  his   long  yvars  of  con- 
nection  with  this  association.     Let  me  sty. 
in  all  modesty,  that  while  I  do  not  antadata 
him,  I  can  almost  equal  his  years  In  attttid- 
ance  and  in  Interest  In  this  association.    My 
first  connection  with  his  career,  if  I  may  so 
put  It,  occiured  In  the  year  1917.     At  that 
time  a  movement  was  under  way  among  the 
State  commissioners  for  the  satabUahment 
of    a   national   office    t(X   the   association   of 
State    comml-ssloners    and    the    hiring   of    a 
general    counsel   or   general   solicitor.     This 
antedated   the   national   career  of  the   late 
beloved  General   Solicitor  John  E.  Benton. 
I  was  then  attorney  for  the  State  Corpora- 
tion C  )namis8ion  of  Oklahoma.     The  Hon- 
orable Oeorge  A.  Henshaw.  a  former  aaalat- 
ant  attorney  general  for  the  State  Of  Okla- 


iMxna.  had  been  elected  a  member  of  th&t 
commission  and  he  was  qtiite  ambltiotia  to 
Malat  In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Staile 
eommlaatoners  ae  a  naUonal  officer.  Know- 
ing that  a  movement  was  under  way  to 
select  a  general  solicitor,  he  asked  me  to  %o 
to  Washington  and  to  suggest  to  those  in 
power  his  availability  for  the  office.  This 
I  did  to  the  best  of  my  abUlty.  but  was  po- 
litely advised-  that  older  and  more  expetl- 
eneed  he«Ml8  were  available  and  among  tbdm 
was  a  brilliant  and  wise  commissioner  from 
the  State  of  Oregon  named  Clyde  B.  Altcbi- 
son. No  argument  on  my  part  availed  <or 
Mr.  Henshaw,  and  Mr.  Clyde  B.  Altchlson 
was  chosen.  I  can  say  truthfully  that  Ms 
la  one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  whiclx 
have  graced  the  office  of  general  solicitor  J 

In  coming  Into  the  family  of  Federal  com- 
mlSBlons,  I  have  perhaps  carried  more  of  tihe 
"brand"  of  States  rights  than  most  of  those 
who  have  been  appointed  to  Federal  co^n- 
mlsslons.    In  fact.  I  believe  It  was  the  fnks- 
tration  which  I  encountered  In  connection 
with    my    activities    In    State   regtilatlon  i  of 
the  telephone  Industry  which  brought  me!  to 
Washington.      Otherwise,    I    state    to    jbu 
frankly,  that  I  very  much  doubt  if  I  wot^ 
ever    have    been    a    Federal    Commlaslosaer. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  year  1917' to 
the  year   1934.  I  was  keenly  active  in  the 
work  of   this  association.     At  the   Phoehlx 
convention  of  1924,  I  presented  one  of  the 
first  reports  on  cooperation  between  Stiite 
and  Federal  auth<xltles,  on  behalf  of  a  St|ite 
conunission.     I  was  keenly,  perhaps  aggHes- 
slvely.    active,    on   behalf    of    the   States    in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  oommlasldns. 
while  I  was  with  the  State  commission,  and 
have  been  interested   in  and  have  partlc- 
lp>ated  in  cooperative  efforts  since  my  >lu- 
cxmibency    as    a    Federal    Communlcatlnna 
Conunissioner.  | 

So  I  say  to  you.  my  brtytber  Federal  ind 
State  commissioners,  that  I  hope  this  effort 
in  telephone-rate  making  which  I  have  out- 
lined today  may  be  concluded  as  an  example 
of  a  constructtva  effort  at  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Comi|iu- 
nications  Commission.  j 


Tb«  Traf e<iy  of  tii«  Ukraiwan  Natio* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 


OF  rLOKioa 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 


STATES 


Wednesdcw.  October  17,  1951     , 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  13  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  United  Ukrainian  American  Re- 
lief Committee  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  where  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
hear  a  most  inlormative  and  interesting 
speech  by  Hon.  Edward  M.  O'Conrtor, 
Commissioner,  Displaced  Persons  Com- 
mission. ' 

The  information  contained  in  the 
Commissioner's  speech  about  ihe 
Ukrainian  people  came  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  me.  for  I  had  no  idea  tttere 
was  such  a  large  group  of  people  wi^Jn 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  ♦ho 
loved  democracy  and  personal  freedom 
with  the  same  passion  and  fervency  that 
we  here  in  the  Umted  States  do.        ' 

Mr.  O'Connor  pictured  in  eloquent 
terms  the  unfortimate  plight  of  these 
brave.  Christian  pe(n>le  who  have  bpen 
caught  up  in  the  mad  ambitions  of  |the 
Nazis  on  one  side  and  the  equally  sinilter 
evil  of  communism  on  the  other. 
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The  speech  was  not  mere  flattery  of  a 
brave  and  honorable  p>eople.  but  It  point- 
ed out  factually  that  a  majority  of  all 
persons  imprisoned  t)ehind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain are  non-Russians  and  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  Soviet  Unions  ambi- 
tions. Mr.  O'Connor  made  it  clear  that 
there  Is  great  hope  for  the  future  m 
tbate  many  millions  of  people  who  will 
not  for  long  submit  to  the  domination 
and  oppression  of  the  foreign  Soviet 
tyranny.  He  pointed  out  that  we  people 
here  In  the  United  States,  and  people 
elsewhere  in  the  world  who  believe  in 
peisonal  freedom  and  democracy,  must 
be  ready  to  assist  the  Ukrainians  and 
all  those  like  them  in  their  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  chains  of  slaveiT- 

Many  of  these  people  have  found  their 
way  to  our  friendly  shores.  They  are 
encouraged  by  what  they  find.  They 
are  reimbued  with  the  determination  to 
see  their  homeland,  where  the  spirit  of 
individual  independence  has  existed  for 
over  1,000  years,  freed  from  the  ycke 
of  dictatorship  and  once  again  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
Commissioner  O  Connor's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

The  Tkacxot  of  thx  UKBaunAN  Natioii 
(Address  by  Hon.  Edward  U.  O'Connor) 
As  we  gather  In  this  great  hall  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Ukrainian  patriots  who  down 
through  the  centuries  made  the  good  light 
for  national  Independence,  we  are  more  than 
ever  conscious  of  the  fuller  meaning  of  the 
great  American  birthright  of  independence. 
A  little  more  than  a  rtone's  throw  from 
where  we  now  meet,  the  courageous  Amer- 
ican patriots  signed  into  action  a  declaration 
of  Independence  which  gave  birth  to  our 
great  Nation.  This  declaration  set  forth  the 
basic  rights  and  freedoms  to  which  all  men 
are  entitled,  and  made  clear  that  to  deny 
men  these  rights  waj  Just  cause  for  revolt. 
Thus,  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  became  the  battle  cry 
of  the  American  patriots  and  has  served  ever 
since  as  an  mspiration  to  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere. 

Today,  our  Nation  Is  faced  with  the  grav- 
est threat  to  its  survival  sine*  the  glortota 
days  of  its  inception.  The  United  States  la 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  individual 
opporttinlty — a  t^ight  beacon  of  liberty  shin- 
ing out  upon  a  world  endangered  by  the 
engulfing  black  smog  of  a  new  imperial 
t3rranny,  and  the  masters  behind  this  con- 
spiracy make  it  clear  their  appetite  wUl  not 
be  satlstled  untU  they  have  devoured  the 
worlcf.  They  are  absorbing  nations  and  peo- 
ple at  an  alarming  rate,  but  their  record  of 
digestion  Is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
aa  eaay  taak  to  stamp  out  the  natural  crav- 
ings of  man  for  freedom,  the  spontaneous  rise 
of  the  patriot  under  conaittons  of  opiweswlnn. 
nor  the  moral  codes  of  htmum  condtict  which 
have  guided  mankind  through  the  centtiries. 
In  the  conspiracy  to  enslave  all  mankind, 
we  find  the  Soviet  Union  the  announced  and 
admitted  leader.  The  Soviet  Unkm  is  the  re- 
sult and  embodiment  of  th?  false  teachings 
o(  Karl  Marx.  Lenin,  and  now  Stalin.  Even 
a  cursory  reading  of  the  writings  of  these 
men  will  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  actual 
and  final  alms  of  that  raglme.  But  we  shall 
commit  a  fatal  error  if  we  believe  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  within  the  Soviet  Union 
are  sympathetic  to  the  notions  of  liars. 
Xjenin.  or  Stalin,  or  that  they  are  In  support 
of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Kremlin. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  been  posed  by  sotne 
experts  as  a  mysterious  power,  strange  and 
unfathomable  to  the  wsataiu  mind,  and  pre- 
aeoUng  a  ptroblem  which  only  the  expert 
la  aqalpped  to  luulerstand.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  thla  pacrUiar  noUon  has  gained 
some  recagnltton  and.  wotae  ttill.  it  wiu 
present  a  real  danger  to  our  future  aecurlty 
if  it  IS  not  exploded.  Ttame  are  many  things 
about  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  as  simple 
as  the  A  B  C's  and  these  are  the  very  things 
which  can  lead  to  the  defeat  of  its  past  and 
present  objectives. 

The  most  common  understanding  about 
the  aoTtet  Union  is  t^t  it  Is  a  nation  of 
Biiaslsn  people.  This  is.  of  course,  com- 
plete^ untrue  Aeaocdlng  to  tha  1980  Soviet 
cenaua.  and  reaaooabie  projactlons  on  thoae 
figures  to  tuing  them  up  to  date,  we  find 
that  of  the  total  poptilation  of  approxi- 
mately 20a.000.000 — 01.500.000  are  Russian 
and  110.500.000  are  Qon-Rusfian.  Thus  the 
majority  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
Buaslans:  on  the  contrary,  over  54  percent 
are  non-Ruasians. 

To  carry  this  point  even  further,  only  two 
of  the  Soviet  Republics,  the  Russian  Soviet 
Federated  Socialist  Republic,  and  the  Karelo- 
Fliuilsh  Soviet  Republic  are  predominantly 
Buastan.  The  other  14  Soviet  Republics  are 
overwhelmingly  non-R\issian  in  complexion. 
Now.  let  us  look  at  the  complexion  of  the 
other  Soviet  Republics. 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic,  population  42.- 
273.000.  approximately  91  percent  non-Rus- 


Byeloruasian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
population  10.53Si>00.  approximately  S3  per- 
cent non-Russian. 

Bstoniao  Soviet  Socialist  BepubUc  popu- 
lation 1.120,000.  approximately  93  percent 
non- Russian. 

Latvian  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc,  popiila- 
tion  1,950.000.  af^roxlmately  88  percent  non- 
Russian. 

Lithuanian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  popu- 
lation S.1S4.000.  approximately  99  paroant 
non-Russian. 

Moldavian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  popfo- 
Utlon  ajmjoeo.  approslmateiy   100  percent 

Oeoglan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  popu- 
lation 3.72&.000.  approximately  100  percent 
non-RuBslan. 

Armenian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  popu- 
lation  1,346.000,  approKimately  100  percent 
noD-Russian. 

Azerbaidxataa  Sovtek  HortaMat  Republic, 
popuiauon  tjxnjotn,  awaainiaftisly  90  per- 
cent aon-Rusaiui. 

Kasak  Soviet  SortaMst  Republic,  popu- 
lation 6.458,000,  approximately  80  percent 
non -Russian. 

Uzt>ek  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  pc^u- 
laUon  6.601.000.  apfiroxlmately  94  percent 
non-Rusiian. 

Turkmen  Soviet  Socialln  Republic,  popu- 
laUon  1.317,000.  approximately  93  percent 
non-Russian. 

Tadzhik  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc.  popu- 
lation 1.560.000.  approximately  100  percent 
non-Rtisslan. 

Kirghl*  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  popu- 
lation 1. 533.000.  approximately  88  percent 
non-Russian. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  Ckivem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize the  absorption  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  or 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  you  may  ask.  "What  Is  the  special 
significance  of  this  we U -documented  point 
on  tlie  non-Ruatan  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union?"  Tb«'e  Is  a  great  deal  of  ^>ecial 
aigniflcanoe  to  tikis  point,  and  to  demonstrate 
tlks  moat  alsntfleant  point  I  wish  to  review 
with  you  briefly  the  tragedy  at  the  Ukrainian 
nation — the  most  numeroua  non-Russian 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  land  of  the  Ukrainian  people  runs 
from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  west 
to  the  Don  River  in  tbe  east  along  the  north 


shore  of  the  Black  Sea  and  includes  the  val- 
leys ol  the  great  rivers  which  come  down 
from  the  north  and  empty  into  the  Black 
Sea.  In  the  north  there  are  no  distinct 
natural  boundaries,  but  the  ethnological 
history  of  the  people  has  well  provided  for 
this  oversight  by  nature. 

In  the  he*rt  of  this  great  land  is  the 
ancient  city  of  Kiev,  capital  city  of  Ukrainian 
affairs  throughout  aU  of  recorded  history. 
The  equally  ancient  trade  routes  linking 
west  with  east  and  north  vith  south  meet 
and  cross  in  this  capital  city.  Over  1.00.0 
years  ago  the  State  of  Kiev  was  founded  and 
prospo^ed  In  an  era  when  powerful  and  war- 
like tribea  of  ncHnads  were  pushing  westward 
and  anniee  of  wastem  states  were  pushing 
eastward  tn  search  of  new  lands. 

The  Kingdom  of  Kiev  came  into  being  in 
the  seootul  half  of  the  eighth  century  and 
with  VokKtimir  at  its  head  Thus  an  empire 
was  created  which  soon  adopted  Chris  inanity. 
and  then  began  efforts  at  cunsoUdation  of 
a  peeceful  state  which  exploited  the  culture 
of  the  west  among  the  people  Strong  ties 
were  made  with  the  nilers  of  other  Chrictian 
states,  trade  and  commerce  flourished  with 
the  city  of  Kiev  as  its  hub.  This  kingdom 
fell  In  the  early  jwirt  of  the  thirteenth  ccn- 
tviry  under  the  unrelenting  attacks  of  the 
Tartars  at  a  time  when  there  was  dissension 
among  the  ruling  princes.  This  era  is  best 
remembered  through  the  Song  of  the  Legion 
of  Ihcvs. 

Then  followed  an  oa  of  domination  of  the 
Ukraine  by  the  rulers  of  other  kingdoms  and 
states.  It  was  In  these  circumstances  that 
the  Koaak  movement  was  born.  It  was  a 
resistance  movement,  and  one  whlcb  aimed 
at  restoring  a  free  State  of  Ukraine.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  ifcmm^*  their  reckless  danng. 
their  unquestioned  bravery,  has  become 
legend  throughout  aU  of  Kurope  and  central 
Asia.  They  became  highly  organized  for 
mUitary  purposes,  but  their  aodal  and  politi- 
cal system  was  simple — expreasing  the  nat- 
ural cravings  of  man  to  be  free  of  any  and 
aU  oppressors. 

In  1648  the  Koeak  movement  rose  in  revolt 
against  the  Polish  domination  of  the 
Ukraine — led  by  Hetman  Khmelnitsky.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  win  a  decisive 
victory  and  complete  Independence,  so  he 
turned  to  the  Muscovite  rulers  for  an  alliance 
which  he  hoped  would  aid  his  cjiuse.  This 
alliance  turned  out  disastrously  lor  the  cause 
of  Ukrainian  liberation,  because  the  princes 
of  Mtvaaovy  eventually  turned  it  into  an 
instnnaent  to  dominate  the  Ukraine.  Thus 
opened  another  era  of  Ukrainian  life,  under 
the  domination  of  Moscow,  which  has  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  except  for  a  brief 
pertod  loltowlng  World  War  I. 

Batoa*  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  the 
Ukrainian  nationalist  movement  was  much 
stronger  tn  the  cultural  than  m  the  political 
field.  The  Koaak  movement  of  liberation 
had.  in  the  passing  centuries,  been  com- 
pletely broken  and  disseminated  by  the 
Tzars.  The  liberation  movement  of  neces- 
sity was  forced  to  the  cultural  field  to  keep 
the  nT^tV^"»i  spirit  alive.  With  the  break-up 
of  the  Rttasian  Empire  in  Marct.  1917.  and 
the  later  fall  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Em- 
pire, the  stage  was  set  for  another  supreme 
effort  at  Ukrainian  national  independence. 

The  Central  Rada.  organized  along  na- 
tionalist rather  than  class  lines,  set  up  a 
provisional  government.  On  November  20. 
1917.  the  provisional  government  proclaimed 
a  ••p)eoples  republic"  and  all  state  authority 
was  vested  in  the  Rada  pending  the  meeting 
of  a  Ukrainian  Constituent  Assembly.  This 
same  ^Htx:lamatlon  announced  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  faith,  assembly,  unions,  and 
strikes,  together  with  freedom  of  national 
and  cultural  development  for  the  Russian. 
Pcdlsh,  and  Jewish  minorities.  The  Bolshe- 
vik authority  then  getting  esublished  In 
MoBcow  denounced  the  proclamation  of 
UkralEian  Independence,  accusing  the  new 
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fttktf  of  carrying  out  a  two-faced  bourgeois 
policy,  concealing  Itaelf  behind  natlonaliat 
phrases  This  young  Oo^emment  had  a 
abort  Biid  Rtormy  life,  appealing  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  for  recognition  and  aaslat- 
•nce  In  driving  the  Bolshevik  out  of  Ukraine. 
These  pleaa  fell  upon  unsympathetic  and  to 
some  extent  uRlnformed  ears,  and  thus  closed 
another  chapter  in  the  tragedy  of  a  great 
people 

The  fate  of  the  Ukraine  under  domination 
Of  the  BolsheYlk,  now  known  as  the  Polit- 
buro. l3  one  of  the  saddest  in  all  of  history. 
T^e  program  to  communlze  the  Ukraine  ran 
counter  to  the  disttnct  national  culture,  the 
Christian  faith,  the  spirit  of  individual  In- 
dependence which  has  kept  this  nation  alive 
for  over  1.000  years.  The  Soviets  used  the 
mock  brutal  uctlcs  In  an  effort  to  break 
■this  ■ptrlt  Maas  killings  and  deportations 
were  the  first  techniques  used.  When  these 
tnethods  faUed,  the  Politburo  established  the 
«y»tem  of  collective  f&rmlug  to  liquidate  the 
Kulaks  as  a  class  and  to  bring  about  the 
famine  of  1932-33.  which  resulted  In  the 
planned  extemrilnatlon  of  cloae  to  3.000.000 
Innocent  people. 

But  nothing  waa  to  stand  In  the  way  of 
Bolshevik  complete  control  of  Ukraine. 
There  could  be  no  strong  Soviet  Union  until 
the  Ukraine  was  conquered.  When  we  un- 
derstand that  this  nation  before  World  War 
n  supplied   the  Soviets   with   25   percent   of 

their  grain,  two  thlrdi  of  their  sugar  re- 
q|utrements,  three  fifth*  of  their  pig  iron, 

half  the  coal,  half  the  salt,  and  one  fifth  of 
Rs  chemicals,  we  can  aee  its  true  economic 
Importance,  W^ben  we  underst^ind  that  the 
possibilities  for  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  In  addition  to  what  la  already  es- 
tablLshed  there,  are  greater  in  Ukraine  than 
anywhere  eLse  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can 
better  realize  the  importance  of  this  region 
to  the  Red  plans  for  world  concjuest 

Wltb  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  the 
masters  of   the  Kremlin   and  the  ftjrces  of 
Hitler    were    as    one — Joined    together    In    a 
common    ""onspiracy    to    absorb    all    of    the 
smaller     and    weaker     nations.     This    union 
was.  of  c*)ur«ie,  aimed  at  defeating   the  de- 
fender* of  Western  culture  and  traditions. 
fit    was    Inevitable    that    this    alliance    wjuld 
fftll    apart    and    that    the    two    International 
l^ngstera   would   ti^ht   it  out   amont;   them- 
selves to  see  who  would  take  all  the  spoils. 
Nazi  Oermany  invaded  the  Soviet  Union  and 
history   record*   the   unuaual   and   unprece- 
dented   rapidity    with    which    the    German 
armies    penetrated    tci    the    ^atea    of    Moscow 
and  I^nlngrad,  swept,  across  the  Ukraine  to 
the    Bttick    Sea     and     beyond      The     unln- 
forme<l  masaes  of  thi?  West  had  the  feeling 
that    the    Nazi    war    machine    could    not    be 
■topped,    and   that    In    was    moat    likely    the 
Soviet  Union  would  Ims  conqu««d  within  an 
unbelievably  sliort   time.     It  was  only  dur- 
ing  the   closing   dayii   of   the    war   that    we 
learned  the  real  reason  for  this  rapid,  almost 
luirosi&ted  advance  ai^roas  the  reaches  of  the 
Soviet   Union.     We   learned  that   the   people 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  the  Ukrain- 
ians, hrst  locked  upon  the  Uerman  invaaers 
as  their  llt>erators — as  another  historical  op- 
portunity for  them  to  regain  national  lade- 
peudeuce.     They  had  expected  that  the  cip- 
purtunlty  would  be  theirs  to  take  up  arms 
srd  drive   the   BuisKevilu  cumpietely   out   of 
the    Ukraine,    and    that    after    the    war    was 
over,  somehow   they  could   reconitruct   the 
Ukraiulaii  natiuu      Bat  here  they  were  de- 
ceived,   their   hv)[je«    were   diuhed   upon    the 
rocks    uf    despair    when    the    Nazi    invaders 
treated    thorn   as   tulerlors   and    little   better 
than  animals.     When  the  Ukrainian   people 
realUed  that  their  hopes  for  Independence 
vere  In  vain  and  that  the  NaaU  Invaders  were 
•s  evil   as  the  Conunuulst  oppressors,   they 
then    turned    upon    the    new    invader.     The 
resistance  movement  then  had  to  fight  two 
oppressors,  the  Communists  and  the  Naals. 
Tbete  same   clrcumatancea  apply   to  ciwiy 


other  Soviet  Republics  which  were  ©▼•rrun 
by  the  Narl  armies. 

One  Important  fact  has  been  clearly  es- 
tablished since  the  end  of  World  War  IT — 
that  the  masters  of  the  B:remlln  did  not 
have  the  support  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
In  the  early  .stages  of  the  war.  On  the  con- 
trary there  was  no  real  resistance  until  the 
German  forces  reached  the  gates  of  llosoow 
and  Stalingrad.  By  that  time,  the  mssass 
of  people  were  outraged  by  the  treatment 
accorded  them  by  the  Nazis  and  fought  back. 
not  for  the  survival  of  communUm  but  for 
their  own  peraonal  surytval.  It  was  then 
p.3e8lble  for  Stalin  to  declare  the  "Father- 
land Front."  which  led  the  people  to  hope 
for  better  days  after  the  war  was  over. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the  Ultraln- 
lan  nation  found  Itself  In  an  even  hearler 
hand  of  the  Communist  oppression.  They 
were  further  separated  from  the  Western 
World  by  the  addition  ot  new  captive  states — 
the  states  which  Stalin  used  to  form  his 
cordon  sanltalre.  One  would  be  led  to  think 
that  these  drastic  events  would  lead  to  the 
complete  crushing  of  the  national  spirit  of 
the  Ukraine.  We  know,  however,  that  this 
has  not  occurred,  because  even  today  the 
resistance  movement  In  the  Ukraine  Is  of 
such  a  character  and  magnitude  as  to  cause 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  grave  con^rn — 
has  caused  them  to  engage  in  new  extermi- 
nation  pro-ams   in    their   efforts   to    break 

the  oauonal  spirit  of  inciependeuce, 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Ukraine,  together 
with  Its  many  heroic  epics,  is  a  story  that 
applies  to  all  the  captive  nations  held  with- 
in the  iron  grip  of  the  Kremlin.  We  can 
rightfully  look  upon  this  story  of  the  Ukraine 
as  a  symbol  and  a  guklapost  for  understand- 
ing the  other  peoples  who  make  up  the 
various  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  one  great  lesson  we  can  learn  from 
these  hi.storlcal  facts.  That  lesson  la  that 
the  ncn-Russlan  peoples,  who  are  the  ma- 
jority peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  the 
weakest  link  in  the  Soviet  plan  for  world 
conquest.  They  are  the  wsakast  link  be- 
cause for  centtirles  they  have  despised  and 
have  suffered  under  Russian  Imperlallam; 
they  have  nothing  In  common  with  either 

the  old  princes  of  Moscovy  or  the  new 
princes  of  the  Kremlin,  and  can  be  counted 
upon — once  given  an  opportunity — to  make 
a  heroic  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  at  their 
oppressors  This  Is  the  greatest  weakness  In 
the  plan  of  the  enemlM  of  all  mankind  which 
must  be  recognised  and  fully  exploited.  We 
niust  be  outspoken  and  nrm  in  our  oom- 
mltment  to  the  unlvtfsal  principle  of  self- 
determination,  and  w«  must  make  our  stand 
In  this  matter  known  to  the  peoples  of  all 
these  captive  nations.  If  we  get  our  story 
across  ani|^8tand  firmly  by  it.  we  wUl  then 


have  created  great  poeslbimies  for  averting 
a  war  and  estabUahing  a  peM»  with  Justtoe 
and  freedom  for  all.  . 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  and  great  ple^ 
urc  that  there  has  been  formed  In  the  United 
States  an  organization  known  as  the  rtre 
Rtasla  Fund.  Inc.  It  Is  encouraging 
that  muae  good  Americans  have 
the  plight  of  the  Russian  people 
planning  to  do  Booaethlng  to  being  al 
their  well -deserved  freedom  from  the  tyra*ny 
of  communism.     On  the  other  hand.  I  And 

mysell  aertoualy  disturbed  that  no  one  ap- 
pears to  have  done  anything  about  the  cwse 
of  the  non-Russian  people  o*  the  Soilet 
Union  who  make  up  the  majesty,  and  ^ho 
clearly  oomprlae  a  grcop  at  nations  who 
their  freedom  and  llberttas  Just  ss  miwt 
any  other  people.  To  the  best  of  my  knc 
edge,  no  American  organization  has 
formed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  these 
ttve  natio  s  nor  to  encourage  them  to  Keep 
alive  the  spirit  <rf  national  ctilttire  aiKl>  In- 
dependence nor  to  provide  a  practical  m4ans 
whereby  their  hopes  for  a  better  life  will  s6me 
day  be  realized.  I  thepefore  strongly  ctim- 
mend  to  yotu-  constderatloo — and  to  the  cpn- 
slderatlon  of  all  freedom-loving  Amerlcaiu — 
the  need  for  the  Immediate  formation  of  an 
organisation  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Committee  for  the  LIbaratian  of  the  Hon- 
Russlan  Peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
confident  that  when  the  American  pei>ple 
are  given  the  facts  that  have  been  preseikted 
to  you  thlB  evening,  they  will  gladly  MMwrt 

such  a  worthy  and  necessary  undertaHng. 
Wtten  it  is  made  clear  that  such  an  orgajxl- 
zatlon  can  make  a  major  contributioti  to 
the  removal  of  the  menace  which  endangers 
fre-  men  everywhere,  tta  success  wllii  be 
assured.  I 

The  spirit  of  the  patriot  which  brought 
forth  in  ttiis  city  of  PtaUaCtelplkla  the  [hia- 
toric    Declaration    of    Indapssulsnce    is    frery 

much  aUre  In  the  bearte  and  minds  oX  tloae 
patriots  of  today  who  redde  In  the  captive 
nations.  The  hopes  and  ambitions,  the 
yecu-nings  and  struggles  of  the  Ukrainian 
patriots  parallel  those  of  our  foundling 
fathers.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoyj  the 
Qod-glvtn  Ubertles  whkh  have  oome  ip  us 
throu^  the  i^ypllcatlon  of  this  Declaration. 
we  sausk  see  to  it  that  all  those  who  stctfggle 
for  these  same  prindptos  attain  tiMas  afl  the 
earliest  possible  moaaent.  Tbls  Usatli  la  our 
historic  m lesion.  The  ranks  of  fre*  pan 
must  be  multiplied  many  tinea  bafov^  «• 
can  expect  to  attain  that  great  obje^ve 
of  a  universal  peace  toward  which  we  toow 
devote  our  wholehearted  efforts.  . 


May  God  speed  tiie  happy  day  wbea 


nwn  will  be  free  and  all  nations,  founded 
on  the  natural  prlnclpto  of  self  de>w 
Ham,  are  farmed  into  a  world  ooanmiBat^  of 
nations  dedicated  to  permanent  peace. 
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Even  lofanti  Are  Legal  Prijoners  m 
U.  S.  S.  FL 


Is  a 


EITIBCBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

_.^  or  wiscowsix 

nt  TRK  HOUSE  OF  RKPHBiBn'ATXVSS 

Wedn^day.  October  17.  1951 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  ^naoonsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  tliough  700  are  an  infant 
1  month  old  in  the  Soviet  Unkm.  you 
may  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment 
as  that  received  by  the  political  prison- 
era.  The  fate  that  befalls  these  inoo- 
C3nt  babes  is  described  in  stark 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  th« 
1951  issue  of  the  Challenge.  The  Chal- 
lenge is  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  PoUtical  PriaoDcrs  of 
Soviet  Labor  Campa.  112  West  Screnty- 
second  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I  include  herewith  the  article  from  the 
Challenge: 

AisBBi.  PacrosT 
(By  K.  Z-n) 

Id  the  Roetov  prorince.  ntar  Olgliiik.  there 
•Qoaewhat  imtisttal  camp.  In  appear- 
ance It  does  not  differ  frocn  all  the  other 
camps  scattered  throuah  tne  Soviet  Dnioii. 
rsooed  In  by  a  trtpla  row  oC  barbed  wire. 
vrith  vrooden  fvard  towen  in  tbe 
the  camp  ia  thickly  eliHtared  with 
taamllke  barracka.  lach  barrack  la  occupied 
by  up  to  200  women  with  infanta.  The  So- 
Tiet  Oovemment  has  lostg  been  saarttac  tiK>u- 
aands  of  women  to  ooocentration  camps. 
Many  of  these  wodmb  fall  into  the  haodi  of 
tba  MVD  with  small  batalca.  Oftan  tbey  sre 
pregnant,  and  gtr»  birth  in  prtaon  or  camp. 
Since  the  separattasi  at  ■Httkars  and  cMtrtren 
would  lead  to  tbs  additional  eapeu—  of  aet- 
tlDg  up  nurserlea.  the  whole  problem  in  stich 
easaa  Is  solved  mu<^  awrs  slnplr.  the  nuia- 
inc  babiss  are  entered  la* 
psisooeis  and  go  to  special 
with  their  mothers. 

The  camp  at  Olgtnak  baa  bean  nicknamed 
*Anfel  factory."  This  Blcknams.  orictnsted 
by  the  prisooeca  themselves  and  later  taken 
over  by  the  people  outside,  derives  (ram  the 
popular  tjellef  that  when  innocent  babies  die 
their  Boula  becwae  angels 

The  enttra  fwaMdnfs  ot  each  barrack 
eoadtat  of  two  rows  of  tkmbla-tlcrcd  wooaen 
bunks,  with  a  ihmsbs  baaassn  tbaaa.  At 
the  end  of  the  liarrack  thara  to  an 
eocunon  toUet  and  waabroom.  Oat 
bunks  are  scattered  soom  sacks  flUed  wUh 
straw.  Theae  serve  aa  mattrssssa.  But  thai* 
are  never  cnoagh  anttraaaaa  for  aU  the 
Two  dim  electitc  Inilfas  are  ma- 
frooa  tbe  celUna- 
Ttieprlaoneeacantheas 
since  even  outside  one  always  baar  ttw 
laej  walling  of  hundreds  of  sickly  and 
wretched  bablea. 

The  caaq>  regime  is  strict.  Tl>ere  _te  no 
pampering  of  the  norstnc  motbsra.  Bvesy- 
one  is  wakened  at  5  ododc  in  tba  momlBf. 
lined  up  In  the  yard  and  let  out  to  heavy 
road-construction  work.  The  working  day 
lasts  tin  6  in  the  evening.  After  work,  the 
vromen  must  spend  another  bmir  cleaning 
the  camp  and  the  barracks. 

The  sole  privUege  accorded  to  tba  prtaoner- 
mothars  is  the  right  to  laava  work  thrae  Umea 
a  day  to  feed  their  bablea.  Tba  nursing 
mothers  are  led  to  the  barracks  in  formation. 
They  may  spend  not  more  than  a  half-hour 
With  the  batiies. 

All  the  women  are  driven  to  work,  nineaa 
Is  reoQfalHd  only  when  the  taaaperatura  Is 


ov«r  SS*  C.  (over  100*  T.}.  With  a  tempera- 
ture of  S7jS*  a  wocnan  is  considered  fully  well 
and  capable  o<  work. 

Tbe  daily  food  ratioB  oonaists  of  SOO  grams 
of  gray  bra  art  and  balanrta — a  watery  soup 
Bsade  oC  polstoes  or  sooae  eereaL  Tboae  wtw 
ovavfuUUl  tba  dally  oatpat  xwrm  raeeHa  an 
addltkanal  100  grama  of  hcaad  and  a  Iwiqp  ot 
sugar  (6-8  graoaa). 

Tbemsdical  f  acuities  cooslat  oC  as>a  nvrse 

and  800  mothers),  and  one  doctor  tor  ttoe 
entire  camp.  The  '^nedpunkt"  (madkeal 
center  >  la  a  tiny  oAoe-reception  room.  Tht 
entire  pbannacy  is  in  the  doctor's  bag. 
Bandassa  a^d  cotton  are  chronlcaUy  aliaent. 

The  liillilifiii  are  bathed  in  two  or  three 
common  wooden  trougba  provided  for  the 
purpoaa  In  the  «okl  waihrontn  The  stove 
is  heated  only  onea  a  wwek. 

The  asoaiiars  take  tarns  in  "home"  duty. 
■very  day  10  of  them  remain  in  tbe  barrack 
to  take  care  of  the  JM  ttiTanta  1 
ao.  The  prlaoaan  ragasd  tbair  day  of 
-rack  duty  as  tba  most  dtSeult  of  all. 
are  trequent  eaaaa  at  tatwtmg. 


After  apertad  at  sasas  deaths  from  oolda. 
the  canq)  admlniatratlaii  Issued  a  half  of 
an  old  army  blanket  for  each  baby.  Bvery- 
tblng  (or  the  Infants — Cram  diapers  to  doth- 
tz^ — la  asads  toy  tba  wht<**— "  troaa  thstr  own 
skirts  or  from  dotbaa  of  tbcae  wbo  have 

died,  vhlch  the  authorltlee  are  generous 
to  leave  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  p.is- 


WltlUn  a  few  montbs.  the 
reacscs  a  state  of  total 


cally  and  nervously.  The  mnetant  rmaalng 
nam  work  to  the  barrack  to  faad  tfea  akkly 

babies,  the  ceaseless  suOsrlBg  aroond  of 
young  and  old.  tlae  crying  of  tike  feeble  and 
<j]rix%  Infants  and  tbetr  wretched  moUMrs 
Often  lead  to  complete  braakdowna.  TO 
the  overwrought  mind  the  acreanlnc.  suck- 
ing. itMiisiMllng.  never-aatlsflad  baby  l>e- 
cxanas  a  symbol  of  all  theae  mlaf  ortunes.  the 
cause  of  aU  this  grief,  and  crimes  are  com- 
mitted Ui  insane  desp^^Uon. 

When  the  nurslag  mother  has  no  more 
ipiik.  the  Infant  la  assigned  to  another  nurs- 
tng  nkother  by  order  ot  the  administration. 
Neither  vranaan  is  consulted  about  it. 

Tnhins  wbo  reach  the  age  of  10  months 
are  taken  froaa  tiasir  aaoakars  and  sent  away 
to  an  unknoeni  dssdaatftoB  determined  by 
administrative  order.  Tbe  mother,  who  la 
never  told  the  whereabouts  of  her  child, 
is  transferred  to  some  o>ther  camp.  (Prom 
Goloa  Naroda— The  Voice  of  the  Pec^le.) 


SaviMry  of  Differences  Eetweea  the 
Hoase  and  Seaate  Bills  With  Respect 
to  Railroad  Retirement  Arcndmeats 


KXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  KTW  jrasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATTVBS 

rvesdoy.  October  16.  1951 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  confident  that  the  action  takm  by 
the  House  yesterday  in  apFroving 
am«Mteenta  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  ffifTfirtiw  the  monthly  aUolmcnts 
to  pensioners,  annuitants,  and  surrtvors 
vrill  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  now  so  greatly  in  need. 

I  am.  fnfVrfV^  as  part  of  my  remazks 
a  sbort  staiiBAiT  «)K>wlng  the  diffeicnees 


between  the  House  and  Senate  bills  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  adopted  in  the  re- 
spective txxiies,  as  follows: 
Rsnaosp  SerxsaawT  AiCETvniczirrs — Dnrza- 

THE     HOUSa     AND     Si3(aTS 

1.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  an  Indi- 
vidual to  be  qualified  for  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  must  have  at  least 
10  ^*aars  ot  aervice.  and  thoes  with  less  than 
.  10  years  of  service  win  be  transferred  to  the 
sodal-aecurltT  agency  for  the  payment  of 
beneflts. 

The  House  bill  retains  the  employee  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as  proTided  m 
tbe  present  law. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  ptovldsa  to  Increase  the 
tazatile  monthly  eoaiyaaantlon  from  SSOO  to 
9aS0  a  aoDth. 

Tbe  aooss  bill  retains  the  $900  limitation 
on  taTshiii  eonpaasation. 

3.  The  Senate  trill  In  section  9  guarantees 
that  the  retirement  annuity  and  survivor 
annxiity  paid  to  an  individual  with  10  or 
more  years  of  service  under  the  Railroad 
Rettremeat  Act  will  at  least  be  equal  to  tho^e 
whldi  woMid  have  been  payable  by  the  social- 
security  agency,  provided  the  railroad  service 
was  qredttaUe  iiiirtTS  the  Social  Securit y  Act. 

Tlie  House  bUl  retalBB  the  same  provision 
sonept  it  provides  that  the  employee  must 

have  had  a  curreot  oonnecOOD  with  the  rail- 
road industry  in  addition  to  having  the  10 
years  of  railroad  sei-rice. 

4.  The  Senate  btU  provides  for  an  adjust- 
ment between  the  railroad  retirement  and 
■iM  lal  SSlWilj  funds  because  of  a  proptosed 
transfsntng  of  leas-than-lO-rear  employees 
to  social  sectirlty  and  other  proposed  corre- 
lation of  the  two  agencies. 

Ttie  Booas  hill  containa  no  such  provision. 
ocept  as  proTided  In  the  present  law 

5.  The  Senate  t>lU  provides  that  a  railroad- 
retirement  annuity  win  he  reduced  any 
month  tn  which  an  Individual  is  entitled  to 
receive  an  old-age  Ir^turance  benefit  under 
the  Social  Secxirity  .^ct.  In  an  amount  which 
would  be  equal  to  that  portion  of  his  an- 
nuity which  was  baaed  on  his  years  of  service 
and  compensation  before  1837.  or  by  the 
ankount  of  tike  old-age  InsuraiMse  benefit 
whichever  is  laea. 

Tbe  Hrwias  biU  does  not  provide  any  such 
pi  1.1 1  Isinti 

The  House  hill  and  the  Senate  bill  are 
identical  with  the  exception  of  the  above. 
Xn  brief  the  House  blU  provides; 

1.  Increase  of  penskms  and  annuuties  15 
percent. 

2.  Increase  In  survlvw  annuities  33Vj  per- 
cent. 

3.  liKTease  in  lump-stun  beneflts  25  per- 
cent. 

4.  A  ipoOBtt  annuity  with  a  toaxhrnum  oC 

140. 

5.  Credit  for  service  after  Oft. 

6.  Increase  m  annuity  ben^Hs  for  the  in- 
dividual who  elected  a  Joint -and -survivor 
annuity  and  whose  spouse  has  died. 

7.  Increase  in  time  limit  for  ftUng  appli- 
cation for  annuities  from  00  days  to  6  months. 

The  above  seven  ttems  are  also  Included  In 
the  Senate  (Dou^as)  bill,  and  the  language 
used  in  thi;  two  bills  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Sptatker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 

Senate  will  accept  the  amendments  pro- 

by  the  House  to  the  end  that  the 

provided  for  can  bt:  7»ayable  at 

the  earnest  possible  day. 

It  is  also  gratifying  that  both  the  Sen- 
ate ftnd  the  House  have  adopted  a  reso- 
lution lor  a  study  of  the  eniire  act.  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  result  of  this  study 
will  mean  additional  benefits  without  an 
increase  of  the  tax  now  being  paid  t9 
employees  and  employers. 


WA 
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UaiteJ  Stales  NaT^  SUaM  Have  a  Crwitet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  TWE  30D9B  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1951 

Mr.  HUXER     Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 

movemrnc  afoot  that  the  United  States 
Navy  should  name  anc  of  its  cruisers 
Brooklyn,  tn  honor  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  Officials  of  BrooklrQ.  the 
press  of  our  borough,  and  it&  citizens 
support  this  idea.  As  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentaUves  of  Brooklyn  in  Congress,  I 
urge  our  Department  of  the  Navy  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  request  and 
to  name  one  of  its  cruisers  Brooklyn  In 
honor  of  the  second  largest  communits' 
in  this  country. 

At  a  recent  meetm«  of  the  Society  of 
Oki  Brookiynltes  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  regarding  this  matter. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  resolution  in 
the  RrcoRjj  in  order  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  historical 
facts  pertaining  to  other  ships  named 
after  our  borough  in  the  past  and  the 
role  they  have  played  in  American  his- 
tory.   The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  therf  Is  under  way  k  movement 
to  have  a  United  State*  Nary  cruiser,  under 
conaJd*raHci   christened   the  Froofclyn;    and 

"Whereas  st  is  th^  Nary's  custom  to  name 
lis  cruisers  after  large  communities,  tho 
borough  of  Brookryn  is  the  country's  second 
largest  community  In  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  has  been  the  curtom  of  the 
United  St.ates  Navy  to  hate  a  capital  ship 
named  Broofciyn;   and 

•Whereas  there  bare  been  three  Nary 
ahlps  named  Brookli/n  In  the  last  100  year?. 
the  latest  of  them  a  light  cruiser  launched 
from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Tard  In  1938.  She 
saw  15  montlis  of  combat  tn  Buropeaa 
waters  In  World  War  IT,  including  four  land- 
liig^s  and  fi">ur  major  engagement*.  She  re- 
turned unscathed  to  the  United  States  m 
Decwtr.ber  1W4  and  a  little  more  than  a 
year  later  she  donned  a  plastic  coat  and 
Joined  the  mcth-ball  fleet;  and 

"Whereas  the  first  U.  S.  S.  BTooktyn  was 
launched  In  1858  and  took  part  In  Commc- 
dore  Farragut's  capture  of  New  Orleans.  Os.!- 
veston.  and  Mobile  and  participated  In  tne 
bombardment  of  Vickaburg,  the  capture  ct 
which  brought  Gen  U.  S.  Grant  Into  spct- 
Jight  during  the  Civil  War  and  led  to  his 
advancement  to  coramandlng  general  of  tte 
Union  Armies  and  later  President  of  the 
United  SlatPt.  and 

"Whereas  the  second  Brooklyn,  launched 
in  tSaS,  was  the  flag&hlp  cf  Commodore  Wln- 
£«ld  Scott  Sctiley  In  the  battle  of  SauUacro 
during  the  Spanish-America  War.  1^8.  axid 
In  that  engagement  the  Spani&h  Fle«i  was 
completely  wti>ed  out,  all  ships  being  cap- 
tured or  sunk:  and 

'*Wbo««a  the  last  ship  bearing  the  name 
Brooklyn  was  aoid  to  ChUe  a  lew  months 
ago:  and 

"Whert  \s   tx:tl»   iV>fough   President   Cash- 
more  and  the  Brooiilyn  E^igie  and  other  or- 
ganizations    here     In     the     bt  rough     ha^e 
preaaed  for  another  U  S.  S  S'WjJtlyn  to  carry 
•on:  Therefore  be  It 

"Be^oltMrd.  Tbat  the  Society  of  (^d  Etrook- 
lynltaa  heartily  end  trs«  such  movement  anil 
urg*  the  tKjfou^b  pr-sideu,  H  .n  John  Cast- 
more   and  CACii  and   tvciy   une   ul   tne  luco 


ReprewnUUTes  In  Congress  and  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  Hon.  Heubert  H.  Lxkmai*  and  Hon. 
lame  II.  IvKs,  to  continue  to  press  the  pro- 
priety and  deelrabillty  of  giving  tha  hflCt 
United  States  cruiser  tc  t>e  constructed  tbe 
name  of  Brooklyn:  and  be  It  further 

-Mesolred.  That  copies  of  this  reeotatton 
t>e  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Jobs  Oaab- 
more,  president  of  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn; the  Immediate  nine  RepreeentatlTW  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  the  two 
United  Suite*  Senators  from  New  York;  Hon. 
l>an  A.  KlmtJail,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and 
the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Kagle;  and  t>e  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Society  of  Old  Brook- 
iynltes pleda;es  its  aid  and  assistance  in  at- 
taining the  objective  herelnaboye  Indoned.** 
Kespectlully  submitted, 

WiLUAM  A    DAWKIlfS, 

Past  President. 
Attest:    I   hereby  certify  that  the  abore 
resolution   was  tinanlmcusly  adopted   at   a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Old  Brooklynltea 
on  Wednesday.  October  3.  1951 

AXTHT7K  Homsajr. 

Secretarif. 


In  Tbese  Days  of  Roiaoat  TaiatioD  There 
Seenu  To  Be  No  Slacking  of  Interest  in 
tk«  Erectioa  of  MoBumeBts  to  Admints- 
trmtiMis  Tkat  Seen  To  Have  Forgotten 
TlMt  Taxes  Fall  Most  Heavily  Upon 
TkMC  Wko  Ubor  for  Tbeir  Daily  Bread 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rvMVSTLVAinA 

IN  TJIE  HOUSE  OP  RSP RESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday,  October  17,  19 SI 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

following  thought-provoking  editorial 
from  the  October  13,  1951.  issue  of  the 
Altoona  <Pa. )  Mirror  is  a  timely  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
receive  any  relief  from  the  ruinous  tax 
policies  now  in  efTect: 

Castlxs  on  the  Rhinx 

There  are  maay  Americans  alive  today  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  in  this 
country  because  their  ancestors  fled  from  the 
t3rp««  of  governinent  that  made  "caatles  an 
the  Rhine"  a  pooaiblUty.  WTe  ar«  t>»iT>irM.j  og 
"castle-i  on  the  Rhine"  at  a  symbol  rathar 
than  as  tpMHto  OMttW  la  this  inatance. 

The  theorlM  of  fovtrmnent  that  made  the 
Sphinx  in  Egypt,  the  Coliseum  in  Rome,  the 
grand  Athenian  temples  of  early  Greece,  and 
numerous  other  historic  relics  possible  are  as 
archaic  as  the  ruins  tbat  now  ofla  mute 
teetimoay  to  the  slavery  of  eomonn  aaan  and 
as  modern  as  power -drunk  men  can  make 
them.  We  are  afraid  that  some  of  our  Amer- 
ican men  of  power  have  forgotten  the  lenrinu 
they  teach. 

In  these  days  of  ruinous  taxation  there 
seams  to  be  no  slacking  at  lataract  ta  tha 

that  seem  to  hare  fcrsottoi  that  taxes  faU 
most  heavily  upon  tboaa  who  labor  for  thalr 
dally  bread.     Flue  *>'itm'^'  are  higUj  <la> 

sirable.  and  all  of  us  gat  a  thriU  of  prld9 
when  we  see  a  splendid  public  building  that 
offers  service  to  all  mankind. 

There  are.  however,  times  when  the  erac- 
tion  of  fine  buildings  at  public  cxpenaa  must 
stop.     We  believe  thai  we  are  now  te  OBa  ot 


itLm  pmkat^  ot  time.    Tszca  have  rei.ched 

^naU-tftOM  high  In  this  country.  Men  and 
women  who  work  day  after  day  bavo  the 
rl^t  to  enjoy  the  'rulta  of  their  labor.  It 
IsTwroBC  to  take  away  tha  graat  porti  >n  of 
ttW)a*  fruits  that  are  now  being  consimed 
bjT  government  *t  an  levels.  If  the  ten- 
d^ey  peratau  men  will  beoosne  the  davea 
az>d  not  the  masters  of  government. 

There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  bu  idlng 
n^terlals  for  the  iManat  of  men  and  for  the 
dustrial  eatabltahmants  where  men  work 
[  earn  the  money  with  which  to  pay  their 
.    Judgfag  ttom  tha  mpahar  and  ctaar- 

of  publte  *■*«*' "   gi  atectsd  and  anrtr 

CQlurse  (tf  ooDstructlon  at  the  present  time 
a  shortage  of  materials  or  money  for  subllc 
bmldlxigs  does  not  exist.  It  seems  to  is  this 
Isia  dlatartion  of  prtorltlee.  Under  tha 
Aaaarlcaii  system  of  government  the  peo- 
pik  atooQld  have  tha  Actt  prtoctty.  It  la 
^BS  for  a  tax  reductloa  BOt  a  tas  Is 
and  If  we  must  stop  for  a  few  years 
bflldlng  of  "castles  on  the  Rhine"  vre 
Il^vc  that  most  of  us  will  be  t>etter  sai 

There  are  now  more  than  150.f#©.0(l# 
Atnerlcans.  We  doubt  M  one-third  tbat  num- 
ber wiU  ever  see  the  Pentagon.  Cctainly 
tlaiw  ara  few  at  us  who  ttUI  ever  use  it  and 
if  recent  military  prowess  has  baan  <»§«»• 
dered  by  It  there  saams  to  he  UUIe  evkteBoa 
o|  it  in  the  daUy  accovmts  from  the  battle- 
f»onts. 

Big  and  elaborate  public  btiUdlngi  are  a 
continual  drain  on  the  tax  resources  of  tha 
lotion.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  mcney  tp 
K%mm  and  maintain  them.  It  baa  be<-n  )ok- 
14^  inmarriKl  that  It  takes  a  man  Iwddtnc 
ti«  rank  of  colonel  to  serve  as  ctistohan  s* 
tie  Pentagon.  Perhaps  be  also  is  cntlHai 
t4  soma  msdalB  ttx  beliig  aliia  to  kaa>  tnek 
of  what  goes  on  there  as  moat  toBts  teem  to 
t^ive  trouble  Just  finding  Lbsk  way  iiround- 
"Castlee  on  the  Rhine*  always  sjem  to 
U^  thamsalves  up  with  eottagea  atd  hnto 
la  tha  vUlacw  and  rsatoning  folks  cax  — rtlf 
3aeover  that  the  men  and  women  la  or^' 
Sry  walks  of  life  who  must  pay  tha  )iUs  for 
$em  hava  little  left  to  build  and  tt  aintain 
a  comfortable  iiome. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  it  is  abort  tima 
that  you  and  I  have  sowM  straJ^fc-fKm-tha- 
sf  oulder  talks  with  thoas  wbc  teglsla  la 
2alnst  tis.  ^    ^ 

Wa  have  heard  anotiKh  of  this  taUc  about 
the  naoasatty  for  higher  and  higher 
lant  it  about  tima  soma  of  those  wto 
lite  taxes  explain  In  tfataB  how  thoie 
1^  to  be  ived?  Isn't  It  time  for  ^hoae  of 
t^  who  elect  them  to  demazMl  that  Jiey  in- 
duce taxea  or  make  way  In  pubhe  Ufa  foi 
i^n  who  wUl? 
Today  there  are  many  gloomy  er  sties  la 
~  and  tha  pso|ria  staivwr  an  they  ap- 
mimt^jtaff  BiM>ias  vrtntST  witboul 
ntf  to  keep  evenoaa  looaa  ot 
sa  eomfwtataie  at  aU  ttmm  la 
other  European  aatfetaaa  lAm  the  s  wtaa 
Qvarament  that  BMkn  mn  Um  siav  m  rai 
Han  the  masters  of  the  state  slmilt  r 

I  ealst.    It  eofukl  come  u>  tbat   lere 
_.  Banrtsbvzg  the  other  day  the  Oov< 
ttate  Commonwealth  told  ne'vspi  per  edl 
and  publishers  that  they  were  not  ful 
their  dwty  to  the  dtiasns  of  t  lis  SUtf 
they  sdwratari  them  to  the   aeed  lot 
State    taxes.     Unfortunately    for    th^ 

newspapermen  have  gooil  memof 

and  they  also  maintain  adequate  aie$ 
imiplsaMnt  thetr  msmortfa     Ca.  1  thU  ^  '■ 
mmm  WMm  wlm  )Mt  year  told  m  that 
not  believe  that  new  taxea  weie 

,  We  think  that  wa  wnild  be  laml  is  in 
4uty  If  ire  did  not  ten  (Mr  paopla    hat  It 
to  their  best  interest  to  resist  every  izicrer 
m  taxation  and  to  Insist  that  eccoomy 
^tituted  in  all  levels  of  governmer  t. 

,  The  thoM  has  come  fw  us  to  isitst  thi 
( vary  taranch  in  e vwy  level  of  gov  emm* 


im 
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Itsell.  "Is  thlB  expenditure  of  public 
funds  really  neeeesary?"  The  time  has  come 
to  teU  ev«ry  taxing  authority  ui  the  entire 
system  of  govemnvent  to  economise  or  to 
BMike  room  for  men  who  wUl.  The  time  has* 
come  to  select  and  elect  men  who  will  cut 
down  on  governmental  costs  so  that  the  cot- 
tages and  the  homes  of  America  can  t>e  re- 
painted and  repaired,  and  the  industries  at 
America  retain  enouj^h  of  their  earnings  to 
worn-out  capital  tools  and  buy  new 
■0  that  the  economy  which  makes  us 
the  strongest  Nation  on  earth  shall  not  be 
Impaired. 

The  time  has  conw  to  halt  for  a  time  at 
least  the  building  of  "castles  on  the  Rhine." 


Bosinessman  Writes  From  Triple  Cities 
Jungle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TOBJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RTPRESBNTATIVES 

Friday.  October  5.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAIJo.  Mr. 
Speaker,  vmder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

Hon.  EDvrrN  Asihub  Hau.. 

House  of  tiepreaeiitatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dcax  Bd  :  As  I  am  a  businessman  who  has 
to  make  a  living  in  the  Triple  Cities  "Jungle" 
as  you  call  it.  I  am  asking  you  to  keep  this 
letter  in  confidence. 

Even  though  the  local  political  overlords 
leem  to  have  it  in  for  you.  I  'vant  you  to 
know  that  some  of  us  here  are  in  your  corner 
and  admire  the  fight  you've  put  up  against 
the  Hill-Kress  snipers  for  so  many  years. 
*  The  press  Is  saying  tliat  your  feUow  Re- 
publicans from  New  Tork  8tat«  are  ganging 
up  on  you.  I  should  think  each  one  of  them 
would  have  all  be  could  do  to  take  care  of 
bla  own  dlsfenct.  tbat  is.  If  he's  honestly 
representhag  his  people.  I  can't  Imagine 
what  business  it  is  of  theirs  who  gets  elected 
from  our  part  of  the  country,  especially  an 
outstanding  gentleman  like  ycurself . 
'  Did  Charley  Kress  have  anything  to  do 
^wlth  this?  If  the  other  Congreasnaen  were 
'aware  of  his  background  and  past  history 
I  don't  believe  they'd  be  so  anxious  to  listen 
to  him  talk  against  you.  Who  awanfiw  his 
trips  down  to  Washington?  Who  senda  hba 
around  on  such  dirty  errands? 

I've  always  been  one  to  read  between  the 
lines.  There  Isn't  anything  this  crowd  in 
Binghamton  wouldn't  do  to  .^t  rid  of  you. 
■d.  That's  why  I've  always  pulled  for  you. 
Here's  wishing  you  luck. 

Count  on  me  for  a  lot  of  quiet  campaign- 
ing In  your  behalf.     Kodoaed  you  will  find 
a  little  of  the  right  kind  of  support. 
Cordially  yotirs. 

Boanwimw. 


Taft  State mentt 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

0-« 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Friday,  October  5,  1951 
Mr.  BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  previotisly  granted  me.  I  should 


like  to  insert  in  the  Ricorb  the  three 
statements  issued  yesterday  by  Senator 
ROBEXT  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  in  formally  an- 
ncuncing  his  candidacy  for  the  nomana- 
tion  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Presi- 
dent. The  complete  text  of  the  three 
statements  follows: 

I  have  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Thoteas  B.  Ooleman  and  other  leading  Re- 
publicans of  Wiiiconsln  to  enter  the  Wis- 
consin primary  as  a  Republican  candidate 
for  President  ot  the  United  State;;.  I  have 
also  agreed  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  first 
choice  by  the  delegates  of  Ohio  I  have 
taken  this  action  because  I  am  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  the  Republican!  in  those 
States,  and  alro  throughout  the  Ma';ion  really 
desire  me  to  be  the  candidate  for  the  party. 
That  majority  la  especially  piTwwnineed 
among  those  most  interested  m  tlie  Repub- 
lican Party  and  most  determined  to  re- 
store Republican  principles  of  liberty,  in- 
tegrity, and  sound  judgment  to  the  councils 
of  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  ttat  in  this 
campaign  the  ReptmUcans  pTeaent  an  alEir- 
matlve  program  based  on  the  purinciples  A 
government  which  that  party  has  a  ways  sup- 
pKurted — a  program  of  progress  althin  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  the  Individual,  of 
State,  and  local  self-governooent.  and  of  eco- 
nonxic  freedom  and  not  based  on  the  New 
Deal  philosophy  of  constani;  Incretise  In  Fed- 
eral Government  power  and  Pederil  Govern- 
ment spencttBC.  A  vigorous  presentation  of 
stich  principles  to  the  people  of  tt.ls  coxintry 
wUl  assure  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  will  restore  integril^  aitd  honesty 
and  sottnd  judgment  in  the  administration 
of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  It  will  In- 
Btire  a  determined  foreign  poUcy  iigainat  the 
spread  c^  communism  by  mlUtary  aggres- 
sion or  iHx>paganda,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  Korea  as  a  free  country  aod  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arming  of  Weatera  Snrope 
to  enable  it  to  defend  ttatil         '      '   " 


I  am  goliig  to  run  because  I  bfiieve  I  can 
conduct  the  only  kind  of  eaaapalpi 
will  elect  a  Republican  to  oAea.  X 
we  can  extend  to  the  entire  Nation  the  meth- 
ods wbtch  we  used  In  Ohio — a  fortbrlgbt 
presentation  of  our  case  to  tb<!  people  of 
this  country,  to  the  fanners  and  the  work- 
men, to  tlie  taoitesamMn  and  to  all  of  those 
who  accept  American  prlnciplea;  a 
mined  orgaxxizatlon  of  every  cnt 
supporter  to  interest  the  voters  who  have 
stajred  st  borne  in  such  larg*>  numbers, 
but  who  can  be  interested  and  persuaded  to 
vote  If  there  Is  enough  enthusi;ism  en  the 
part  of  Bs|Nil>Ucan  suppcx~ters.  I  do  not 
undereettmate  the  dUBcultles  of  electing  a 
Sepu  oilcan  President  against  th«  automatic 
propaganda  of  a  great  adminls^aation  ma- 
cliine  supported  by  tazpa3rers'  money,  but 
X  am  convinced  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  today  believe  fundamentally 
in  those  principles  which  the  Republican 
Party  can  preeant  to  them. 

I  faet  eaaA«ent.  therefcHV.  that  I  wlU  be 
nominated  and  elected. 


Dkisiom  Basid  om  Taucs  Wrra  Rxfub^can 
TiKonaas 

(Second  statement) 

conclusion  has  lieen  reached  aft«' 
with  hundreds  of  Repubhean 
3ut  the  United  States  from 
th€  rafHw  to  the  Atlantic.  It 
reached  after  studying  the  report 
by  my  friends.  David  8.  Ingalls  and  E.  Tate, 
who  talked  with  hundreds  of  other  leaders 
as  weil  as  representatives  of  onion 
men  and  a<  farmera.  X  have  had  more 
2.000  lettaa,  telsffeaMk  tMephoue  ctfa. 
Ing  me  to  nin  from  numerous  State  chair- 
men, national  committeemen.  S(>natorB,  Con- 
gressmen, publishers,  and  other  party  lead- 


ers P\Lrthermore,  I  have  had  many  Indica- 
tions that  the  rank  and  file  of  Republicans 
desire  me  to  be  the  candidate,  particularly 
thoee  who  vote  on  election  day.  In  a  num- 
ber oJ  State:*  the  promises  of  support  are  so 
general  tliat  delegates  from  those  States  are 
assured.  In  a  sufficient  number  of  other 
States  to  constitute  a  majority  at  the  con- 
vection the  prospect  appears  to  me  to  be 
strongly  tn  my  favor. 

I  have  askc-d  a  committee  consisting  of 
David  S.  Ingalls,  of  Cleveland,  chairman; 
John  D.  M  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
Thomas  E  Coleman,  of  Wisconsin,  to  recom- 
mend to  me  an  (jrganization  set-up  to  keep  tn 
touch  with  the  developments  in  various 
States.  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  as- 
sodatai  tax  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign many  who  h.ive  loyally  supported  me 
In  the  paa(,  sa  weU  as  many  new  adherents. 

rscaisa  S34EAB  Tactics  or  Caurosina 
Fasti  SANS 

(Third  statement) 

I  do  not  Intend  to  comment  on  other 
possible  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  My  campaign  will  t)e  conducted 
solely  ou  a  presentation  of  the  reasons  why 
we  need  a  Republican  President  to  'replace 
the  present  administration.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  Jimearing  tactics  of  <xt- 
tain  irresponsible  cffg;anization8  calling  them- 
selves Republican  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  no  right  to  such  a  desli^nation.  I  was 
particularly  disgusted  with  a  pamphlet  la- 
sued  by  people  calling  themselves  the  par- 
tisan Republicans  of  Calif  omla.  Twnt-iTig 
wboUy  unjustified  attacks  on  Governor  War- 
ren and  General  Elsenhower  That  kind  \A 
slander  can  only  hurt  the  Republican  Party 
and  only  serves  to  prove,  therefore,  tliat 
these  pec^le  are  not  interested  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

sxpi^AiNs  LrrrxR  nr  fcrrestal  diasies 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  Forrestal  diaries  that  1  wrote 
a  congratulatory  letter  to  President  Truman 
after  the  1948  election  and  said  at  the  end 
of  the  letter  that  neither  1  nor  my  wife  were 
particularly  disappointed  In  the  result  of  the 
election. 

Mr.  PcMrrestal  was  mistaken.  I  wrote  a 
emgratulatory  letter  to  President  Truman 
and  offered  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
coming  seaston  of  Congress.  The  leUer  con- 
tained nnthlng  which  remotely  resembled 
the  statement  quoted  atxive.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  do  not  remember  an  election  in 
which  I  was  so  very  much  disappointed  after 
the  strenuous  speaking  campaign  which  I 
had  conducted  in  beliall  of  Governca-  Dewey. 
I  can  only  assume  that  when  President  Tru- 
man told  Mr.  Forrestal  of  the  ,etter  someone 
present  made  a  humorous  comment  of  his 
own  which  Mr  Forrestal  understood  Incor- 
rectly t'j  have  been  part  of  the  letter. 


Throw  Out  the  Time  Clocks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wTscoMsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that  any  business  firm 
in  the  United  States  could  take  a  major 
step  forward  in  bringing  about  greater 
employer-employee  cooperation  by  tak- 
ing a  tip  from  the  Parker  Pen  Co..  of 
Janesville,  Wis. 


AW(U 
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Xarlier  tiiis  yew  Parker  Pen  threw  out 
an  t2Mlr  Ume  ck>cks  axid  suteututed  &n 
honor  8y»t«n.  The  success  o(  thU  change 
is  well  described  in  the  October  18  1951. 
issue  of  the  Marhinutt,  which  I  include 
herewith : 

BoMO«   ST»iiM    Ktys-Acis    Tlhi   Cux**   at 
r   -k;  -:    Ptn 

sis  moi.Ui    ...:  .  ter  P»a  Co..  re- 

Wto.  pUnt.  Lii  o^i^  j"  '  P»rker  employMB 
tev«  AlJiKvt  tatm^Un  wb*i  tt  wm  Ulu  to 
Buntiii  out.  SIBM  April  3.  they  hnv*  Jum 
^ar4^  ovt  a<  work  vtieo  th«  4  o'clock  bell 
y^„n^  tBrtaad  a<  wAltlog  In  tin*  to  have 
Um  mwTti«ntrnl  wfttcbdog  r«eartl  tb«lr  tus«. 
liMjOWi  at  Parker  te  on  bte  bonor  M  bis 
tmu.  tl»«ke«p«r. 

LMt  week,  tbc  Mafhtntrt  Mked  OUrer  w. 
PlMDlng.  bu«in««»  rnwwentaUTe  lor  lAM, 
dutrlet  4«.  to  and  out  what  life  wa«  like 
In  a  shop  witbcrtjt  tlm*  cl<>-ks  We  asked 
bim  to  talk  to  bo«b  the  meinbers  of  lAM 
UiOgt  126«  vbo  work  a:  Parker  and  witb 
management.    Here  Is  Flemings  repcwt; 

Tb*  company  and  iHe  union?,  lAM  Lodge 
\296  and  A  F  or  L-  Pen  and  Pencil  Workers 
r^iUml  Local  a«Te«  that  the  unprecedented 
deciaioo  to  aUuxdon  ibe  arcbalc  time  clocks 
WM  a  forward  step  lu  employee  relation*. 

Tbelr  opinion  is  subsuintUied  by  records 
at  JStcrvtrH  tardiness  and  the  wbcle-bearted 
uoroval  at  the  empUyeea.  In  a  recent  voU. 
ft  paccent  of  the  1.060  production  worken 
Ealdihey  wer.'  glad  lo  aee  the  time  clocks  go. 
Here  are  the  reaaor.s  they  gave: 

Time  isn":  wasted  waiting  In  lines. 
Enmities     areii  i     created     now     by     line 
buckers. 

They  feel  happy  that  minagrment  has  con- 
fidence in  them. 

The  emotional  Irritant  of  this  torm  of  regi- 
mentation is  remoTed. 

Thf  company,  similarly  reports  that  it  hp.s 
reaped  b*neflt«  In  improved  morale,  increased 
loyalty,  and  a  fuller  days  work. 

To  some,  however,  the  removal  of  the  time 
clocks  wa«  a  trifle  sad.  For  Instance.  Brother 
WJlllam  O'Connell.  tool  and  die  maker,  had 
twiJSt  up  a  personal  relationship  with  the 
clock  alter  punching  it  tot  21  years.  He  took 
pride  tn  his  ability  to  punch  in  on  the  last 
tick  before  the  bell  ransr  O'Connell  says. 
**ItB  no  conteat  any  morr  " 

What  method  has  replaced  the  clock  for 
keeping  tm\e  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  wage-and-hour  law?  That's  whsc 
several  other  Prms  have  asked  Parker  man- 
agement The  an»wer  is  an  honor  systeni 
under  which  each  Individual  is  responsible 
for  keeping  a  handwritten  record  of  his 
time. 

rmt  of  all,  the  honor  system  was 
tbMtlQghlT  tested  Supervisors  have  net 
been  ptuichlng  the  clock  at  Parker  since  Sep- 
tember 19M  When  that  worked  out  fo 
««U,  two  producuon  departmenU  ignored 
tbe  tlma  doefcs  and  kept  their  own  tlnje  for 
a  test  period.  The  previou.s  experience  of 
the  supanrlsors  helped  a  great  deal. 

Ironing  out  difflculties  that  arose  during 

these  tett   ruM.  the  honor  system  was  set 

up    tbrou(t»u>ut    the    entire    factory.      Time 

cards  are  placed  In  racks  at  convenlect  spou 

•sfitiim  the  various  deparuncnu.    Bach  per- 

sco  flUs  m  his  card  during  the  day.  merely 

wriuug  down  the  numUrr  of  bourt  worked. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  cards  are  signed 

by  tn«  employ**  and  hU  supervisor  and  sent 

t  J  the  p..vTo!)  deparimetii  whert   the  boxirs 

are  tot-Aied      If  tne  empVivee  is  ro>>re  than 

6  minutes  late  Iw  put*  down  the  time  of  ar- 

rlviU  end  Qlin  uui  a  iardine<i«  sup.     rhe  ooen- 

pany    reixiu*    u*.*;    mrdints*    iias    virtually 

disapp«aied  in   iht   a  mont.'^s  since  the  ti«w 

svsteai"s    intr'jductuiu. 


lAM  members  at  Parker  apmad  their  8 
hours  s  day  making  and  repalrtnc_»»ols.  dies, 
and  machine*  used  in  the  ptacMon  aaiM- 
facturt  of  pens.  peocUs.  Ink,  and  flaalmatra 
butane  lighters.  Lodge  1368  was  flnt  or- 
jfn*»^  in  ftlay  1M4  and  iU  first  agreement 
drawn  up  t>y  Al  Hayes,  now  international 
president  of  the  lAM.  Good  reUttons  have 
^istad  between  labor  aad  aHMiiHMnt  ever 
since.  Paul  L.  DeUy,  recording  secretary  of 
lod^e  laea,  reporu. 


in 


the  beet  interests  of   tha 


4*  •'otX 

'^^e  California  department  will  nrge  thW 
igitlonal  conTenUon  at  Miami,  PI* .  to  tak^ 
'■(milar  action. 


Amerkan  Legioo,  Department  of  Cafifor- 
aia,  Urjes  More  Study  of  Veteraas' 
Poblk  Haasiag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK£ 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

OF  CAUfOaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  09  MPimSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1951 
Mr.  PHnXIPS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  from  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  California,  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele- 
gram, together  with  copies  of  two  reso- 
luUons  adopted  by  the  Echo  Park  Post, 
No.  414.  and  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  California.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  the  article  and  the 
two  resolutions. 

[Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Preas-Tele- 
gram  of  September  23.  1951] 
Proposals  to  set  up  local  committees  of 
American  Legionnaires  to  investigate  the  ef- 
fect of  public  housing  on  veterans'  interests 
and  to  continue  efforts  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essarily costly  building  reqniremenU  from 
local.  State,  snd  Federal  codes  have  been 
approved  by  tlie  Legion's  Department  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

•'Insufacient  study  has  been  given  to  the 
effect  of  such  public  bousing  (urged  as  a 
solution  to  veterans'  bousing  problems) 
upon  veterans'  rlghU  and  interesu  in  af- 
fected areas."  the  Legion  declared  to  its  pub- 
llc-housl.ig  resolution. 

The  document  was  adopted  following  acri- 
monious debate  on  tlM  eonvention  floor  be- 
tween Renins  MaaFbdfHi.  •evaateenth  dis- 
trict housing  chairman  and  department 
housing  technical  adviser  on  housing,  and 
Ai  Weinberg,  an  cfScial  at  the  IXM  Angeles 
Housing  .\uthorlty. 

Uacfadyen  emphssized  that  sociallaed 
housmp  stave  preference  for  occupancy  only 
to  the  sm.iil  segment  of  veterans  having  low 
lucomet.  The  majority  of  veterans,  he  con- 
tinued, are  taxed  to  suijsldlze  public  hous- 
ing, regardless  ot  occupancy  Weinberg  re- 
portedly WM  booad  from  the  platform  after 
resorting  to  personal  attack  on  MacFadyen. 
The  second  resolution,  aimed  at  making 
lower  rentals  available  througii  reduced 
costs,  was  based  on  Legjon-sponsored  experl- 
menU  in  constructing  apartment  houses  ac- 
ceptable to  local  bnil^iic  authorities  but  not 
eligible  for  FHA  tasoranee.  CBatmlng  that 
many  of  the  FHA  requirements  were  un- 
necessarily expensive,  the  California  Lsgion 
obtained  approval  of  the  national  organiaa- 
tion  for  a  countrywide  study  of  the  iltua- 
tkm. 

The  San  Diego  reeolutlon  noted  that  suc- 
cesaf  .a  resuiu  (of  the  eaaspalgn)  are  to- 
creMlngly  apparent  especially  in  the  average 
cost  rental  ftel  »  uid  v  ged  oontlnuatkm  of 


Whereas,  the  American  Legion  Is  co  icerned 
With  the  proper  housing  of  all  veterans;  ar"* 
i  Whereas,  the  proponents  of  publi:  hot 
|bf  have  often  urged  such  housing  .\m  a 
fition   to   the   housing   problems   fjiced 
Veterans;  and 

Whereas,  insufllcient  study  has  be«n  givi 
|o  the  effect  of  sttch  pat>lic  bouslzg  upoa 
veterans  righU  and  inteceeU  to  affected 
Sreas;  Now,  therefore,  be  it  I 

Resolved.  That  a  fact-flndtog  co:nmittei 
l>e  established  by  the  American  Ligion  la 
each  area  affected  by  public  housto,?  to  de*- 

! ermine  the  effect  of  such  housing  on  vete- 
rans' interest;  and  be  It  further  I 
ilesoired.  That  no  endorsement  ot  public 
lousing  be  given  until  such  fact-finding 
tommlttee  has  submitted  its  repcrt;  and 
tie  It  further  J 
Resolved.  That  such  fact-finding  »mmiti- 
tees  be  set  up  in  affected  district'  of  thr 
^Uner-.can  Legion  and  that  this  resolution  be 
Referred  to  the  seventeenth  district  and 
Department  of  California  for  action 
Passed  by  Echo  Park  Poet,  No.  414 
regular  meeting  August  16,  1951. 


and  thie 
at  then 

at« 


I    Whereas  bousing  problem  studies  toitia 

ft>y  the  seventeenth  district  have  reniited  1^ 
action  directives  by  the  two  preceding  da- 

partment  and  national  conventions,  and     ' 

Whereas  these  directive*  mandat?d  study 
and  action  by  the  respective  depart:  aent  and 
national  commanders  through  aparoprlate 
committees,  the  objectives  l>elng  the  ellmln^- 
tlon  of  excessive  and  uimeceesary 
technical  and  administrative  change  i 
eral.  State,  and  local  building  code;; 
Whereas  successful  results  are  incc 
apparent  especially  to  the  average  cost  rental 
fleld.  to  that  buUdtog  projecU  in.- spired  l>y 
these  studies  are  the  object  of  totfnslve  in- 
terest on  local  and  national  levels  ty  legli " 
tlve  bodies,  building  officials,  ami  prl^ 
butlder-tovestors;   and 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  best  toterest  of 
veteran  that  these  excessive  and  uni 
costs  be  eliminated:   Now.  therefcre.  be 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of 
fomla.  through  proper  channels,  conttoUe 
the  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  u  set  ot}t, 
namely,  the  elimination  of  excessiv :  and  nfi- 
necessary  cocU  in  local.  State,  anl  Federal 
buildtog  codes;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  orward^ 
to  the  national  convention  at  liiuni.  Fljk, 

I  for  action. 


Still  Floarisbnf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROCKS 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ^TIVB^ 

Mondai/,  October  J,  i95( 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unier 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remains, 
I  wish  to  insert  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  October  16.  U51.  Is^ue 
of  the  Washington  Poet: 

Snu.  PiovaisHTNO 

The  tact  that  1,835  persons  wars  vletlme 
of  aggravated  assault  to  Wasblngtcn  to  Ithe 
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first  6  months  of  this  year  Is  shocking 
whether  It  stands  alone  or  Is  compared  with 
similar  crimes  to  other  cities.  Cnlform 
Crime  Reports,  published  by  the  FBI.  todl- 
cates  that  only  five  cities,  New  York  ex- 
cluded, have  records  to  any  way  comparable, 
and  Washtogton  tops  ttiem  all.  even  Ciil- 
cago.  The  FBI  potots  out  that  many  dif- 
ferent factors  influence  the  crime  rates  for 
different  cities.  When  allowance  has  been 
made  for  all  those  factors,  however,  the 
District  has  ample  reason  for  concern  over 
its  lawlessness. 

In  some  other  crime  categories  Washing- 
ton's standing  is  relatively  good,  as  to  the 
number  of  automobile  thefts.  In  robberies 
and  larcenies  it  is  also  far  behind  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Detroit,  although  that 
Is  to  l>e  expected  t>ecause  they  are  much 
larger  cities.  Still  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact 
that  352  robberies  and  1.8M  burglaries 
should  be  committed  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
In  0  months.  And  the  reflection  is  not  alone 
upon  the  police  department,  but  also  upon 
the  community  and  upon  Congress,  which 
tolerate  conditions  that  lead  to  so  much 
crime. 

One  foremost  reason  for  this  prevalence 
of  lawlessness  here  and  elsewhere  is  clearly 
evident  from  the  FBI  report.  For  every  100 
crimes  reported  to  the  police  to  1950  only 
28  were  cleared  by  the  arrest  of  22  offenders, 
some  of  whom  were  accused  of  more  than 
one  crime.  Of  the  murder  cases  93.8  per- 
cent were  cleared,  but  clearance  is  recorded 
to  only  29  percent  of  the  burglaries.  25.6 
percent  of  the  auto  thefts,  and  22.1  percent  of 
the  larcenies.  Even  after  arrests  have  been 
made  a  considerable  number  of  the  accused 
persons  are  found  to  be  not  guilty.  In  other 
words,  the  criminal  still  has  a  good  chance 
of  escaping  punisiunent  for  his  crime.  So 
long  as  this^is  true  crime  is  likely  to  flourish. 
and  amall  crimes  will  lead  to  greater  crimes. 
lliat  Is  why  it  is  so  important  to  strike  st  adl 
lawleesnees  and  not  merely  at  the  major 
crimes  that  arouse  public  todlgnation. 


As  a  fluent  and  forceful  speaker,  he  will 
have  eomething  important  to  say  to  tliis 
itkm. 


God  aad  the  Kodi  Treatment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanfmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso  an  stddress 
entitled  "God  and  the  Koch  Treatment." 
deUvered  by  Rev.  Gerald  B.  Winrod, 
D.  D..  before  the  1951  annual  convention 
of  the  Christian  Medical  Research 
League,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  September 
25,  1951,  together  with  a  brief  stimmary 
description  of  the  speaker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  address  were  oi^dii^^  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Rev.  Oerau)  B.  Wunioo.  D.  D. 

Rev.  Gerald  B.  Winrod.  D.  D.,  is  well-known 
as  a  mtoister,  editor,  author,  radio  speaker, 
and  president  of  Defenders  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  His  humanitarian  service  to  con- 
tributing to  the  relief  of  pato  through  the 
dlBsemtoation  of  information  regarding  the 
Koch  therapy  is  well-known.  The  command- 
ing position  which  be  enjoys  before  the  pub- 
lic today,  results  in  part  from  his  ability  to 
stand  firm  to  the  face  of  stem  persecution. 


Goo  AHD  TRZ  KOCH 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I 
have  brought  my  Bible  with  me  to  the  ros- 
trum this  eventog.  With  your  p>ermlssion.  I 
shall  preface  my  remarks  by  reading  one 
sentence.    James  1:  17. 

"Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift 
Is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  fri>m  the 
Father  of  lighu." 

The  Koch  treatment  tielongs  to  this  cste- 
gory.  It  is  a  gift  from  God  to  man  for  the 
relief  of  pato  and  suffering. 

When  I  was  ir  South  America  something 
over  a  year  ago  Dr.  Koch  told  me  one  day  of 
an  early  spiritual  experience  which  he  had 
here  to  Detroit. 

It  seems  that  he  had  attended  a  Simday 
afternoon  evangelistic  service  to  the  local 
YMCA.  I  believe  he  said  the  meeting  had 
been  addressed  by  Dr.  Stidger.  Be  was 
deeply  moved.  Returning  to  his  room  he 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  made  s  covenant 
with  (jod- 

New  knowledge  was  then  breaking  upon  his 
consclousaeas.  He  was  thinking  thoughts 
that  had  never  before  registered  to  a  human 
brato  on  this  planet. 

He  prayed.  He  told  the  Heavenly  Father 
that  if  these  thoughu  which  he  was  think- 
ing had  substance  to  them,  that  if  a  l>enefl- 
cent  providence  was  entrusttog  new  knowl- 
edge to  him  for  the  relief  of  human  suffer- 
ing, he  would  be  careful  to  give  God  the 
glory.  He  would  dedicate  the  uiulertaklng 
to  Him. 

The  new  knowledge  was  Imptirted.  His 
mind  was  impregnated  with  thoi;.ghts  from 
a  source  above  ordinary  human  levels.  It 
seemed  as  though  his  path  was  lEumtoated. 
He  could  always  see  and  understand  the 
next  step  to  take.     He  told  me  about  several 

mystical  experiences  that  croesed  his  life 

experiences  which  taafled  bumfJi  under- 
■taiwtlng  and  vtodlcated  the  band  of  a  guid- 
ing provkjc^joce. 

I  believe  the  Koch  therapy  to  be  a  gift 
of  God  to  our  day  and  generation 

I  received  a  letter  a  while  back  f  nan  a  lady 
to  Oklahnroa.  She  told  me  that  her  son 
had  devtfoped  a  growth  on  his  right  cheek. 
Surgery  had  been  recommended  but  she  and 
the  local  doctor  feared  the  outcome.  The 
fkarily  had  been  prajrlng.  A  copy  of  the  De. 
fender  magaxtoe  fell  toto  their  hands  con- 
tatolng  an  article  at»ut  Dr.  Koch's  discov- 


1  gave  them  the  name  of  s  well-known 
doctor  to  their  Sute.  The  treatment  was 
adnxinistered.  I  received  another  letter  a 
short  time  later  saying  that  the  boy's  right 
Cheek  was  as  clean  as  his  left  cheek  with 
all  signs  of  the  growth  gcme.  It  was  a  Chris- 
tian family  and  they  thanked  God. 

"Every  good  gift  and  perfect  gift  Is  from 
above." 

lira.  R  C.  Long  and  her  daughter  called  at 
my  office  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  are  long- 
time residents  of  Wichita.  On  the  religious 
side  they  are  of  Dunkard  denomtoational 
persuaston.  v 

The  dawghter's  name  is  Rita.  She  is  a 
fine  young  lady  19  years  old.  a  graduate  of 
Kast  High  to  Wichita  and  now  a  student  to 
Ksnsss  University.  I  wish  you  could  hear 
their  story  as  I  heard  It  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  visit  to  our  office. 

When  Rita  was  2  years  old.  to  May  1934. 
she  was  examtoed  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Chaney  of  our 
city,  an  eye  specialist,  and  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Palmer,  a  pathologist. 

The  dlagMMts  made  at  the  Wichita  hos* 
pital  slKywed  that  the  child  had  ccmcer  of 
the  left  eye  to  a  most  virulent  and  treacher- 


ous form.    The  eye  was  romoved.    Rita  is 
today  bitod  to  her  left  eye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  took  Rita  back  to  the 
MHW  doctors  a  little  more  than  t  year  later. 
Ttey  found  that  the  cancer  had  spread  to 
the  right  eye  and  they  advocated  its  re- 
moval. It  showed  exactly  the  same  symp- 
toms as  had  '^een  previously  observed  In 
the  left. 

In  the  meantime  the  parents  had  heard 
about  the  Koch  treatment.  They  brought 
the  chUd  to  Detroit. 

Or.  Koch's  examination  confirmed  that  of 
the  Wichita  specialists.  Glyoxyhde  was  ad- 
ministered on  Novemt>er  25.  1935.  The  reac- 
tion cycles  were  perfect.  Progress  was  noted 
from  tlie  beginning. 

A  second  doee  was  given  almost  a  year  later 
on  August  18.  1930.  Btta  enjoys  perfect  sight 
today  through  the  right  eye.  Had  Mr  snd 
Mrs.  LoDff  learned  about  the  Koch  ueatment 
In  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  left  eye  could  have  been  saved.  And  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  can  find  no  ther- 
apeutic value  In  the  Koch  treatmer.t. 

"Every  good  gift  and  perfect  gift  is  from 
above." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  testified  for  Dr.  Koch  to 
both  of  his  trials,  held  In  this  city.  If  I 
understood  Mrs.  Long  correctly,  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  prosecution  to  refute  their 
testimony. 

But  here  is  the  sequel  to  the  story.  The 
pathologist  who  worked  on  the  case,  now  an 
a^ed  man.  was  later  called  into  the  Federal 
houdlac  to  Wichita  to  testify  that  he  must 
have  made  an  erroneous  diagnosis  back  in 
1934  before  they  took  the  child's  eye  out. 

Ralph  Htoman  is  the  head  of  the  Better 
Buainees  Bureau  to  Wichita.  A  week  ago  las\ 
Sunday  algtot  toe  delivered  a  tirade  over  the 
radio  deaaoBitog  Dr.  Koch  and  the  treat- 
ment as  quackery.  Mr.  Long.  Rita's  father, 
was  so  outraged  that  he  called  Hlnman  on 
the  telephone  and  received  a  polite  brush-off. 

We  may  be  seeing  to  Wichita  a  pattern  for 
future  attadu  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Fortunately,  truth  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 
cepomei  the  cause  of  the  Christian  Medical 
Reeearch  League  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Physicians.  And  truth  has  a  way  of 
trtamphtog  to  the  end. 

Some  people  think  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  is  a  public  service  organization  like 
the  chamber  of  conamerce  or  other  busmess- 
men's  organizations.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Morris  Bealle  has  exposed  its  true  character 
In  aooM  of  his  writings.  Granted  that  it 
often  succeeds  to  camouflaging  ite  true  na- 
ture and  real  porpoees,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  name  "Better  Business  Bureau"  is  a 
misnomer. 

I  rang  my  friend.  Rev  D  E.  Youne.  of  Wto- 
field.  Kans..  on  the  telephone  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Young  ha»  been  pastor  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church  of  that  city  for 
the  last  17  years.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
My  that  be  is  one  of  the  outstandtog  reli- 
gious leaders  at  the  State  of  Kansas. 

I  told  him  on  long  distance  that  I  was 
coming  to  the  Detroit  convention  and  asked 
him  for  some  message  to  deliver  to  the  assem- 
bled delegates.  This  is  what  he  said-  "Tell 
them  I  was  opened  up  to  July  1949  and  found 
to  have  cancer.  Tell  them  that  the  doctors 
sewed  me  up  and  gave  nae  only  a  short  time 
to  live.  Tell  them  that  I  knew  about  the 
Koch  treatment  through  reading  the  De- 
fender macMtoe.  I  was  gives  the  tojectlon 
a  few  day*  tita  the  operation. 

"Today  I  have  no  pato.  I  preach  every 
Soaday  and  carry  on  tieavy  pastoral  duties. 
f— itwj  aa  good  as  I  have  ever  felt  to  my 
life.  I  am  a  living,  walking,  talktog  testi- 
mony to  the  efficacy  of  the  Koch  therapy. 
And  if  anybody  wants  mv  testimony  under 
oath  they  can  have  It.  Send  my  greetings 
to  the  convention." 
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^ by  boBpltal 

•Btf  oOmt  <luuwwntit>an 
IB  OMMfte  laat 

A  tody  ea»»  to  ■•. 
_  n  Ml  tt««  niMM*  W«  know  Dr. 
or  Tunp*  and  think  Iw  k  *  wondKtal 

man." 
-tbto  11  «IM«  alMtoM  MB. 

yw^L'SlTSiiH— «■  H«  te  .ly  ilitort  boy 
•Ml  ttay  df*  la  BrtteTtew.  «•.  ll>«y  »«• 
tcU  tiuu  tlMT*  «M  »o  bcfw.  TtaroMsb  raad- 
lai  tlM  DrfWMlw^  thty  iMnMd  abofot  the 
Ml  Hill  Dtaeoftrtaw  tha*  Dr.  Baldor 
»  uaer.  ttiay  taoli  VBOBiy  to  Tunpa. 
OB  ta  tt  today  sound 
and  vtil.  tt»  iilKMii  of  bwtth.  Be  bM  bwn 
feaek  to  MM  liiii>mi  fcr  arrtrsl  ctosck-ape 
^ly^  his  ^Hi^itui..  pranooncAd  HUifactory 

Id  t/w0rf  faapae*-  ^ 

j,i._i|  goiad  gtffc  MMtt  parfact  gift  ta  nom 

imat  ibaU  I  lay  about  UtU«  liarte  Du- 
Vtil.  ot  Mawport,  Ark?  8lM  was  »trtcken 
vltb  poUo  in  Jtdy  IMi  at  tba  ac*  (rf  7.  Sbe 
'v«i  t<»«"  to  tba  Unrranity  Hoffital  of 
X4tUe  RocJl  and  her  case  ao  dlagaoaad.  poUo. 
taken  to  tbc  Children's  Baapttal.  of 
ivUla.  Ark     where  tba  dtacnoati 


Tbi«e  month*  later  bar  paranta  heard  a 
XJafMMter  Hour  Uuadraet  and  took  tbdr  lit' 
tto  crtppted  gtrl  to  tba  Comlnc  Hoepttal. 
of  Corntniu  Ark.  On  Moreaiber  U.  1M0. 
Dr  J.  &  Schtraaar  aHwlaliKred  glyozTlide. 
A  perfect  rwwary  fattowed  Today  liarte 
rana  «~<  jampa  and  plays  and  rldep  bar 
iilcycle  Ifka  oUmt  ebildrcn. 

gOO«  glfk  and  perfect  gUt  la  froca 


Aa  yoor  eonvaattoo  asaembies  this  year. 
tlMea  ara  '""t^**'-^  of  a  akooB  ■astoeetac 

IB  the  oMb^  One  of  the  major  tragedlea 
et  tte  twentieth  eenttiry  la  the  fact  that 
fORsaa  hare  oe«^n  set  In  motion  which  woiild 
dmy  mankind  the  tjUwinc  of  Or.  Kochs 


This  fart — the  fact  of  organlaed  oppoal' 
tton — 8h<^)Uicl  Impress  the  assembled 
fates  a-.d  all  other  fneod£  of  the 
with  the  necessity  of  standing 
Bang  together .  K^dies  and  gentlemen,  or  you 
may  hang  separately. 

Tba  old  adage  never  applied  with  greater 
than  here:     In   unloB  there  U 


tL  Tboaa  who  think  to  keep  this  knowl- 
_fy  tnm  mankind  undertatlmate  the 
powv.  tba  potency,  the  irreslsUWa  force  of 
tiM  popular  wUI. 

Mav  I  tafrcah  your  memory  regarding  an 
r««Bt  that  took  place  in  the  life  of  Chrut 
IB  th*  days  of  Bli  fl«ti.? 

■•  cntjvd  Jeruwdem  in  great  triumph. 
rHttng  on  the  back  of  a  colt.  Crowds 
thronged  about  Him.  Shouts  of  glad 
Hoaanni  pierced  the  air. 

-Hoaanna.  Hosanna;  blaaMd  Is  He  tba* 
eometh  in  tba  aasia  of  the  Lord;  Hoaanna 
In  the  hlghaet." 

There  was  a  great  tumult.  Artists  have 
TfraaUaed  the  Incident  as  the  triumphal 
entry.  Throngs  greeted  the  Christ.  Paopla 
threw  down  their  garments  for  the  beast 
that  carried  the  Master  to  walk  upon.  Palm 
branches  were  strewn  along  the  way. 

But  the  negative  crowd  wss  also  present. 
This  Is  always  the  case  when  something  con- 
stmcttre  is  being  done.  The  negative  ele- 
Btnt  must  always  be  taken  Into  account. 
Its  representatlTes  are  always  on  hand.  The 
Pbartoees  demanded  a  stop  to  all  this  noise. 
What  did  Jes\is  say?  How  did  He  answer 
tboaa  who  demanded  that  the  celebration 
be  brought  to  an  end?  This  is  what  He 
said:  "1  tell  you.  if  these  should  hold  thalr 
peace,   the    stones    would    inunedUtely    cry 

out." 

A  similar  situation  exists  here.  If  ene- 
mlea  of  humanity  shotild  succeed  in  silenc- 
ing the  cry  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
tboaa  who  are  seeking  relief  from  pain 
tlum^  the  discoreries  of  Dr.  William  Fred- 
eri<*  Koch,  they  would  Qnd  other  ways. 

The  demand  is  so  great  that  the  very 
stones  would  cry  out. 


Agefulnasa   as   an    American  diplomat 
lean  daatroywl  "because  of  bis  poor  judg 
inant  conaamtog  Intamatlonal  aflairs. 
irely  apart  froas  bia  aasociatlon  with  qt 
1  ionable  otaaniaaSKms  and  individuals. 

Contintdng.  Senator  Maxxwa  said:  "TberJ 
vaa  a  time  when  a  breath  ol  saaplclon  abou(t 
I  roan's  loyalty  to  his  country  wotild  cauito 
htm  to  be  ostracized  in  his  ctanmunlty:  noyr 
It  seems  such  a  man  is  rewarded  with 
[dghly  confldenUal  Oovernment  Job. 

-Just  when  did  we  cross  the  line?    1 

Qot  beUeve  that  the  American  pe<^le  bat 

^iiMBort  It;  they  want  no  part  of  compror"'' 

with  loyalty,  particularly  when  their  sens 

dying  in  isolated  parts  of  the  world  and  t*^ 

bard-aaxaad  tax  money  is  being  squand»ed. 

"The  rank  and  nie  of  the  American  peojMe 

an  wondering  why.  out  of  the  millions  if 

veterans  wboae  loyalty  has  never  been  quei- 

i  tioned.  there  cannot    be   found   a  rufflcle^t 

t  number  quailfled  to  fiU  the  responsible  add 

I  confidential  posts  of  our  Government,    Wf  y 

must  we  choose  incompetent  camp  foil 

ers  for  such  positions,  they  ask. 

1      "It  is  any  wonder  that  we  are  contlni 

,  in  trouble  internationally?    This  can  be 

to  the  tolerance  of  weakness  in  our 

Department.  , 

"When  one  surreys  otrr  losses  ihtematloj 

ally  and  the  loss  o<  lives  on  a  distant  batt 

field .  where  our  boys  are  fighting  a  war  tl 

are    not    allowed    to    win    and   do    net    dj 

icae,  one  is  Inclined  to  ask:  What  part 

•poor  security  risks,'  frustrated  Individ' 

homosexuals   (91   of  whom  have  been 

mlsaed    from    the    State    Department). 

other   weak   administration   camp   follow^ 

play  in  the  formulation  and  conduct  of 

aorenunent's    policies    which    led    to 

It  sad  state?" 


Dr.  tl.  H  Jcnsa.  a  Megro  medical  missionary 
ttOBi  Ubena.  u  present  this  evening.  Be  is 
connected  with  the  Defenders"  orgswlaatton. 
Wc  support  bun  on  the  held.  This  good  man 
«••  our  gnaat  in  WichiU  week  before  last. 
9a  told  me  a  story  ahich  I  wish  to  paaa 
OBI  to  you  at  thu  time 

tyn^  day   Dr    Jones   was   in   conversation 
WtOk  tiM  naU7e  chief  of  a  large  tribe  who 
I  ftiBiiwH^  uiustrattost  «<  ^rancth 
_     _    eoofMPWtkm: 

Bold  ooe  sttaU  stick  in  your  hand,  ex- 
■d  the  chief,  and  it  can  be  easily  hro- 
Fut  two  sticfcs  together  and  they  are 
■■r  Place  a  third  with  the  other  two 
Mad  you  cannot  break  either  one  of  tbam. 
Is  VBlOB  tbare  is  strength. 

MUBoos  Ot  people  knew  nebulowsly  that 
there  is  a  cure  Ic*  tfce  jro-called  incurable 
iUbmi m  which  toda?  curse  mankind  There 
•fWOHMts.  and  their  number  t-  l«i;lon.  who 
have  t1«  facts  f-oiicT»>t«ly  fixed  In  n.ind  re- 
gardlr^f  the  Koch  thrrspy.  Multitudes  want 
mor---  m formation.  They  are  reacbliig  for 
the   truUa 

Tlwtr  cry  wUl  Boa  be  iflaaea*.  Tbay  vlU 
facclva  the  light  becaose  tbey  are  dmaad- 


Stauiiy  Risks  in  GoTeramcBt  PersoBBcl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMiiRKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  BftALONE 

or  irsvAOA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wed7ie4dai.  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  B4ALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcow)  a  press  re- 
lease from  th«  oOkee  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  NevadB,  dated  October  17.  1951. 
on  the  subject  of  security  risks  in  Qov- 
emraent  personnel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
«8  follows: 
ipreas  rtfeasa  ttom  ctkm  or  United  States 

Senator  OaaaoB  W.  MaLon.  October   17, 

1»S1| 

WaaKiTSOTow.  D.  C. — ^United  States  Senator 
Oaoaaa  W.  MnT*— .  Republican.  Nevada,  to- 
day taau^  a  atatntMBt  in  which  he  said  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  are 
deeply  grateful  to  Senator  1i<cCa>trt  and 
others  for  their  service  to  the  Nation  in  ex- 
poalag  tbe  'security  risks'  in  Oovernment  per- 
•oaari.**^  The  Nevada  Senator  said  that  Mc- 
CAaxAH's  sntwnmmtttae  U  doing  a  great  serv- 
ice  Ui  f cHowlBt  through  on  leads  axid  ferret- 
ing out  the  facta. 

R«>fsrring  to  the  charges  against  Philip 
jeasup,  whose  appointment  to  the  U.  N.  Gen- 
eral Asaembly  is  being  considered  by  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  Senator  MaJLom  said 
that  be  would  oppoae  the  appointment,  "oa 
the  grotind  that  Jeasup  had  contributed  to 
the  loas  or  China  as  a  free  nation.  thtM  add-, 
iBf  to  our  troubles  in  Asia."  and  that  Jetsup'i 


Address  by  Pavl  G.  Hoifmaa  on  R 
Freedom  Award 


ecehrW 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 


OF   CONMICTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 


STATES 


Wednesday,  October^  17.  1951     ^ 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  iok 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  .Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  brief  but  classic 
Address  given  by  Paul  Hoffman,  the 
director  of  the  Pord  Poimdation.  on  the 
the  evening  of  October  7  when  Mr.  Hoff- 
man received  the  tenth  annual  "Preedom 
Award"  of  Preedom  House  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  in  New  York.  My 
wife  suad  I  were  among  the  1,400  pe<)ple 
who  came  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoffman, 
and  to  watch  General  Marshall  make  the 
presentation;  General  Marshall,  hjUn- 
seif .  along  with  the  late  Senator  Vanden- 
berg,  Bernard  Baruch,  Secretary  AOhe- 
son.  and  General  Elsenhower,  has  been 
among  the  previous  recipients  of  this  dis- 
tinguished award.  j 

Those  of  us  in  the  audieuce  were'  re- 
wardec  with  a  statement  of  the  character 
and  goals  of  the  American  ijeople,  as 
contrasted  with  the  nature  of  totali- 
tarian governments,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  unmatched  in  recent  times  for 
its  simplicity  and  profundity.  I  suggest 
it  might  well  be  taken  as  a  chartev  for 
our  times  here  at  home,  and  as  the 
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philosophical    basis    for    our   Voice    ai 
America  abroad. 

Mr.  Hoffman  saw  fit  to  place  his  great- 
est emphasis  on  fear  as  the  enemy  of 
freedom.  I  want  the  Senate  to  hear 
Just  four  of  his  paragraphs: 

The  thought  control  of  dlcUtcrshlps  Is 
imposed  by  force,  hut  discussion,  criticism 
and  debate  can  be  stifled  by  fear  as  well  as 
by  force.  Persecution  by  public  opinion  can 
be  as  powerful  as  piirgcs  and  pogroma. 
School  teachers.  Government  derka.  Oovam- 
ment  ofDcials  and  even  buidiMHBMD  eaa  be 
frightened  out  of  their  rights  under  the  first 
amendment  as  effectively  ss  if  that  amend- 
ment were  repealed;  and  frightened  men  are 
at  best  irresponsible  in  their  actions  and  at 
worst  dangsmoB.  Of  all  the  forma  of  tyran- 
ny over  the  mind  of  men.  none  Is  more  ter- 
rible than  fear. 

Of  Ute.  some  of  our  people — o<t«!n  good 
people — have  been  blindly  spreadtog  Just  this 
kind  of  fear.  In  their  aeal  to  combat  com- 
munism they  have  been  betrayed  into  uafng 
methods  and  meastires  which  impair  the 
sources  of  oxir  strength  and  thus  play  di- 
rectly into  the  bands  of  the  Kremlin.  They 
are  making  crlttdsm  socially  dangerous. 
They  are  forcing  conformity  through  fear. 
They  are  ready  to  pillory  anyone  who  holds 
'  an  unpc^ular  view  or  supports  an  unpopular 
cause.  As  a  result,  too  many  of  our  feUow 
citizens  have  t>een  afraid  to  speak  out.  In 
far  too  many  cases,  decisions,  often  decisions 
tn  high  pUct*,  have  been  influenced  by  fear. 
In  short,  the  danger  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion and  disruption  has  t>een  compounded 
by  the  spread  of  panic  All  of  this  in  a 
NaUon  which  has  grown  to  greetneas  and 
glory  because  it  has  recognised  the  rtghU  of 
nonconformists  and  diasenters. 

If  we  want  to  assert,  tl>e  free  ixature  of  man 
and  strengthen  our  free  society,  we  must  in- 
sist that  within  the  law  of  libel  and  slander, 
the  unlimited  right  to  critidae  mtiet  be 
maintained.  This  right  is  meaningless  tm- 
len  it  extends  to  the  thoughts  with  which 
vre  disagree — in  the  words  of  a  great  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  freedom  for  the 
thought  we  hate.  I.  foc^xample.  disagree 
tntenaely  with  the  Dally  Worker^  tag- 
of  aeaij  opponent  as  a  Fascist.  I  also 
I  ftrnnrly  with  those  who  make  rack- 
leas  charges  of  Commxinist  sympathlea.  Bat 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  supiaress  these  ir- 
reeponsible  critics.  They  must  not  be  sup- 
preased.    They  must  be  answered. 

We  mtast  remember,  too.  that  a  free  aocSety 
Is  a  Just  society.  Kverybody  concerned  about 
Xreedom  in  America  must  be  concerned  about 
Justice,  too.  One  reason  why  we  must  en- 
courage criticism  is  that  we  muat 
people  to  point  out  such  aijiistlces  as 
in  America  and  to  fight  for  their  elimination. 
An  unjust  society  cannot  long  endure.  An 
injustice  i^(alnst  one  puts  aU  Justice  in 
danger.  Only  by  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
minorities  do  we  safeguard  the  rl^ts  of 
majorities.  Racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, special  privilege,  and  inequality  of  op- 
portunity for  growth  are  on  the  vnuae  in  thla 
country;  but.  where  they  still  exist,  theee 
and  other  Injustices  must  be  discovered  and 
rooted  out. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  sum- 
marized one  of  the  great  dangers  of  our 
time,  and  our  greatest  internal  danger, 
in  what  he  calls  the  pnxess  of  "forcing 
conformity  through  fear." 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

Ptaedom  Pouas  la  concerned  with  main- 
tenance of  freedom  and  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  perfection  of  a  free  society.     There 


a  time  In  otxr  hlstary  wtken 
there  was  more  need  for  each  wmee*u  than 
now.  The  liberties  which  oar  forefathers 
called  the  Inalienable  rights  of  men  are 
under  attack  everywhere. 

I  shall  not  take  tip  yoor  time  by  emptiaala- 
tng  the  moet  obvkNie  danger  to  our  (rse- 
iimna  rhn  determination  (rf  the  KraayiB  to 
force  Its  tynmnleal  way  of  life  on  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Rather.  I  propose  to  speak  of 
subtle  danger — the  danger  which 
froot  our  failure  to  understand  as  wtil 
as  we  should  the  true  nature  of  our  free  so- 
ciety, and  the  deep  sources  of  its  strenfth. 
As  a  result  of  that  faStn«.  we  have  outside 
of  America  too  mneh  neutralism  and  inside 
Aaaenca  actlvltlea.  often  carried  on  in  the 
.name  of  freedom,  which  are  putting  our  free- 
doms in  jeopardy. 

The  contention  of  the  neutralists  Is  that 
this  free  society  of  ours  and  the  totalitarian 
soeaety  at  the  Seieleta  have  one  berte  weak- 
ness tn  eoHaBOBk— both  are  materlaUsttc: 
neither  meets  the  Inner  needs  of  man.  Tbey 
see  the  present  world  confUet  as  ooe  between 
these  two  great  powers,  each  intent  on  forc- 
ing upon  the  rest  of  the  world  its  way  of 
life.  Undoubtedly  we  in  the  United  States 
have  contributed  to  tlila  misunderstanding 
by  our  constant  droning  of  statistica  about 
the  BWBber  of  automobiles. 
wmtttm,  waaiking  machlnea.  and  telei 
that  are  owned  by  our  150.000.000  people. 
We  have  every  right  to  take  pride  in  the 
estraordteary  capacity  of  our  economy  to 
create  wealth  and  a  right  to  even  more  pride 
because  that  wealth  is  distributed  equitably. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  overstrees  these  accocn- 
pUshmenta.  Their  real  slgnfnance  lies  in 
their  relationabip  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  derive.  Tar  tbey  reflect  the  creative 
strength  of  a  free  society.  In  and  of  them- 
selves, they  are  a  bright  qxn.  but  they  them- 
selves are  not  the  glory  ot  America. 

The  glory  of  our  American  free  society,  the 
xmderlying  fact  which  totally  Jiisti&es  It.  Is 
that  here  men  have  had  a  constantly  ex- 
panding opportunity  to  waltai  on  their  ca- 
fattdtoetoally  and  spiritually  as  well 
here  conditions  have  en- 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
iBtfteldtial.  Our  goal  must  be  not  only  equal- 
ity btit  certainty  of  opportunity  for  full 
powth  for  every  eltiaen.  We  are  some  dis- 
taace  from  that  goal.  America  is  still  un- 
flnlshcd  buatnees  but  we  are  oo  the  way. 

Particularly  during  tne  past  50  years  there 
iiaa  been  a  spectacular  growth  ot  intellectual 
opfwrttmttles  for  the  individual.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  centiiry  only  7  percent  of  aU  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  of  high-actooot  age 
stlU  in  school.  By  1960  thla  flgve  had 
to  80  percent.  In  1900  we  bad 
7.S00  ediege  and  university  pretfeseors.  To- 
day we  have  more  than  10  times  that  num- 
ber— more  than  72.000.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  number  of  our  college  grad- 
uates has  increased  six  times  as  fast  aa  the 
populatloii. 

In  tenns  of  spiritual  ptogxeaa  It  seems 
clear  to  va/t  that  on  balance  we  have  during 
the  past  50  years  gooe  forward.  We  need  not 
eoofuae  the  reality  of  spSrttoal  growth  with 
certain  eztaiial  indicators,  but  we  may  point 
to  these  Indicators  aa  the  only  practical 
means  to  suggest  a  measure  of  something 
which  by  tta  aatare  cannot  be  measured. 
We  have  seen  a  notahit  ahatement  in  hypoc- 
risy and  a  lasssntng  of  prejudlea  and  intol- 
erance in  Amerlcaa  life.  It  seMos  to  me  that 
the  widening  spiritual  outlook  of  our  coun- 
try is  nowhere  t>etter  exemplified  than  in  oiu* 
constant  concern  for  social  Justice.  This  is 
the  Christian  quest  that  has  led  to  new  and 
better  relationships  between  large  jjroupe  of 
our  dtiaena.  to  the  daeakyawit  of  new  codes 
of  behavior  and  Creahetied  insights  into  the 
Interdependence  of  all  Americans. 


This  growth  aiKl  development  In  oppor- 
tunity for  Intellectual  and  spiritual  prog- 
ress has  l>een  made  possible  because  otir 
tree  society  squares  with  the  nature  of  man. 
Man  Is  by  nature  free:  man  is  by  nature 
■octal  This  fact  of  a  dual  nature  of  man 
-^nw  mucn  in  ttie  minds  of  our  forefathers 
as  they  laid  down  the  principles  of  our  free 
Oovamment.  They  spoke  again  and  aealn 
of  "the  laws  of  natur;  and  of  nature's  God  " 
That  man  is  by  nature  free  can  t>e  sup- 
ported by  scientifically  established  evidence 
and  philoaophlcaUy  dIaetpUned  reaaonlng.  I 
have  wtth  great  pra#t  baartf  OMt  evidence 
and  listened  to  that  reaaonlng.  However.  I 
do  not  believe  V.  is  necessary  to  present  the 
proofs  to  thi^  audience.  Ifoet  of  you  are 
familiar  with  them.  Purtbermore.  we 
Americans  know  instinctively  that  men  who 
are  enslaved  cannot  fulfill  their  nature.  We 
Americans  also  accept  as  self-evident  the 
fact  that  man  is  by  nature  social  "No  man 
Is  en  Island — an  island  entire  of  Itself  "  He 
cannot  forsake  society  for  tbe  sakf  -^f  liberty 
any  more  than  he  can  satisfy  his  natural 
need  for  social  life  by  forswearing  liis  nattiral 
right  to  freedom. 

Posing  our  major  argument  for  a  free  so- 
ciety on  tbe  fact  that  it  accords  with  the 
nature  of  man  makes  all  tbe  ditTerence  in 
the  world  to  the  cnaraetar  of  oiir  cause  Any 
support  of  our  gystaaa  that  is  b-ised  upon 
our  abUlty  to  outgadget.  to  outproduce,  and 
to  outfight  any  other  nation  Is  fundamen- 
tally week.  It  overlooks  the  vicissitudes  of 
history.  It  means  that  if  some  other  nation 
at  some  time  ahotild  for  a  period  outgadget. 
outproduce  or  outfight  us  that  their  system 
will  have  proven  itself  better  for  men  It 
could  also  be  taken  to  mean  thst  our  system 
acquired  its  validity  only  in  the  last  25  or  50 
years,  which  witnessed  our  rise  to  material 
supremacy.  It  vmconsclously  mocks  the 
America  of  the  founding  fathers  when,  in 
tbe  material  aeose.  we  were  relatively  small 
and  weak  alongakle  the  Prance  of  Napoleon 
and  thsBOHla  of  Aleiander  L 

In  eoBlnat.  when  we  rest  our  case  for  a 
free  society  on  its  capacity  to  ftiifill  the  deep- 
est needs  of  man.  we  are  saying  that  a  free 
society  Is  right  and  good  for  all  men  every- 
where because  their  nature  as  men  demand 
freedom,  and  we  are  proclaiming  to  the 
whole  world  that  we  want  it  not  Just  for 
ourselves  but  for  all  mankind. 

In  stressing  the  moral  basis  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. I  do  not  wish  to  Ignore  or  minimize 
its  practical  basis.  Prom  this  standpoint,  it 
is  the  strongest  of  sodetiea.  for  it  is  the  only 
form  of  social  organisation  which  makes  it 
possible  fully  to  draw  upon  tbe  chief  re- 
sotnre  of  any  society — the  character  and 
talent  of  its  people.  The  authontarian  so- 
ciety, in  suppressing  the  free  thought  and 
action  of  its  people  and  forcing  them  all 
into  a  mold  prescribed  by  a  handful  of  men. 
automaticaUy  squanders  and  nullifies  that 
most  precious  resource.  Such  a  result  is 
certain,  even  under  wise  leaders,  but  wise 
leaders  are  a  rare  phenomenon  in  a  totali- 
tarian society  which  i&  by  nattire  sick  with 
two  corrosive  forms  of  corruption — the  cor- 
ruption of  unlimited  power,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  iinllmlted   submission. 

But  it  is  not  enoiigh  to  know  that  a  free 
society  is  best  for  all  men.  Certainly,  if 
freedom  is  to  be  defended  and  extended,  it 
must  i>e  tindcrstood.  We  must  be  able  clear- 
ly to  Identify  those  elements  in  a  free  so- 
ciety that  are  principally  responsible  for 
its  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  free 
and  social  nature  of  man. 

Since  each  man  in  ^Jbe  exercise  of  his  free 
nature  directs  hUnseli  to  tlie  attainment  of 
his  own  ends,  he  cannot  be  rightly  treated  as 
a  means  to  the  end  of  another  man  or  of  the 
state.  The  essential  point  of  the  dignity  of 
man  can  beE.t  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
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h»ric  nature  rtc^t  o(  twry  bmd  *o  be  rt- 
kp*c«i  u  Ml  MiA.    Upoe  tlU.  turn.  tto«  «»- 

tiave  A  Crw  ■■"■^l  »»«*  tfc««IW«  fTMt 
ncbta  and  prtTUlfM  Vhtafe  »«^  B*^  M  r»r 
-to  4toGM»  for  Umuimiimi  mi 
tMir  ova  dtT^topment— 
wUck  |»<w*«*»  aeeurttT 
ooB  bt  oUmt  aoen  or 
UIM  I— Hon  on  tlM  part  of  th£ 

If  •  wnimf  U  to  HMk  ■•B'fe  •octal  nceite. 
It  mtj»t  provM*  eoadlttaBS  uader  whicii  he 
can  Ut«  and  wwk  togeU»er  with  his  feUow- 
Man  Lb  mutual  rwpact  and  conQdcncr. 

'Ttttm  foali  o(  a  traa  aodety  can  be  quick- 
It  and  aMBf  atated  but  can  be  reached  only 
mrtmi^ement*-     Oiir  Ood- 
Tgm  of  ngtata.  oar  Fedoml  and 
ow  MMce.  and  our 
are  all  a  p.'vn  of 
That  Is  wby  a  free  lo- 
ctocy  baa  bein  called  tbc  maX  atgol  acbleve- 

ment  of  manlrtnd.  

A  totaiitartaB  aoclety  dtfera  aharply  from  a 
free  aoclety  to  almost  vnrf  particular.  I 
ahall  mention  only  two. 

nnt  a  totamartan  aoctet;  cannot  by  its 
wry  natui*  aeeord  to  Ma  dUaens  a>  Indi- 
viduals the  right  to  determine  foi  tbem- 
aclves  what  they  abould  thtok.  what  they 
abould  aiac\iss.  or  wbat  ttoey  ahould  do  To 
accord  *och  fwedoraa  ia  eontrary  to  tbe  basic 
totaUtarlaa  concept  that  man  is  a  mean.s 
only,  not  an  eisd-^  means  for  aarring  tbe 
end  or  the  state. 

The  extent  to  wHlch  tlkougbt.  di»cusak>n. 
and  action  are  controiied  In  ttoa  totaUtarian 
■tate  was  bro««ht  hooM  to  me  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  wcent  Tt«tt  to  Bmi  Berlin.     Tbe 
elty  waa  crowded  with  young  peopU  wfaobad 
been  broucnt  tog'.'tber  from  Eastern  *tt<4>* 
to    a   OoouMBUat    youtn    rally.     They    were 
»>«-ffH!T»I  in  untaon.  ainglnjg  In  vmlaon,  and 
y»Li;«««  tn  untaon.     A  few  tbooMAd  dla- 
•mten  sUppwl  acroaa  the  line  of  West  Berlin, 
but  let  no  one  be  deceived  by  that  cu-cum- 
jl^P^      fte  eWBTrone  who  slipped  away  there 
««■«  10000  wtio  remaiz^ed.  and  tlie  contiBt^ 
In  the  minds  of  tboae  lOjOOO  waa  Mantleal. 
They  sang  with  entbuaiaam  the  ebanta  of 
praise  for  StaUn  and  of  bate  for  the  United 
States  of  America.     Boys  and  girls  alike  were 
wearing    bright    blue    ahlrts.     It    U    terrible 
what  modern  dictators  hare  done  to  children. 
Musaolml  put  them  In  black  ahirtjs.   Hitler 
put  xhem  in  brown  ahlrU;  and  now  Stalin  is 
putting    roo.-e    and   more   miUlons   of    them 
Into  blue  shirts,  as  part  of  a  atudtod  pro- 
gram to  dwarf  and  warp  their  mlsda. 

The  aecond  element  of  difference  between 
a  totalltartan  an'l  a  free  society  has  to  do 
with  tta  Impact  upon  the  social  nature  of 
■as.  If  ■>*"  to  to  live  and  work  with  hlA 
:«Bo«toen  happily,  be  must  Uve  and  work 
tn  an  at«oapb«re  <rf  eonfWew*  Such  a 
ecmUtloc  cannot  eatet  under  a  totalitarian 
BoaMy  ^>tBa^■^'  the  tboagbts  and  words  and 
aetloaa  at  men  can  be  contrclled  only  by 
complete  police  siinelllance  No  man  In 
Bussia  today  can  be  sure  that  a  feUow  work- 
er—or even  a  member  of  his  family— le  not 
an  agent  of  tfae  secret  police.  As  a  oooae- 
quence  instead  of  living  and  working  hap- 
pily.  Hit  goe«  on  under  a  cloud  of  perrasnre 

»nd  oorrodms:  fear.  

My  purpo«*  m  calling  attention  to  theae 
particular  dlff«'renc«i  between  the  element* 
of   a  U)ta:UaTl»n   and   a  free  sfxrleiy   Is  two- 
tcld      Thae  dlfferer-t.**  whtcn  f^ramatlre  the 
la.lttre  of  a  u-talilarian  »<>:lety  to  meet  the 
Inner  needa  of  man    pnjTlde  a  compleU  an- 
swer  to   the    neutralist.      In    addition,    th^y 
point  up  »>oth  the  n«<^  to  sharpen  our  de- 
termination  to   keep   our   s<xr!ety    free   from 
any  tAini  o."  trnalttartanura  and  the  manner 
In  which  this  m\i*t   be  drne      We  mtst  be 
on   Rtiard    a^ainat  any    and   etwy   attlTtty 
■which  put*  in  Jeopardy  our  rtgbfei  as  IndJ- 
Thtuafei  to  tief  line  for  owartvea  wbat  we 
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ahould  think,  what  we  ahould  discuss,  and 

with  proper  regard  to  the  rtgbu  of  others. 

what   we   should   do.     Freedom  of    thotigbt 

la   a    baalc  human    right,   from    which    flow 

fTTWtom  of  reUfton.  freedwn  of  press,  and 

of  MMtobly  and  aaaociatlon.     But 

ot  thought  Is  a  sterile  and  mean- 

rl^t.  unless  we  are  free  tc  dlactiss. 

to~ criticise,  and  to  debate.     CriUdam,  dla- 

cussion.  and  debate  are  the  only  means  to 

peacena   progrMS.     All  history  shows  that 

without  them,  a  society  must  stagnate  and 

die. 

The  thot^ht-control  of  dictatorship  Is 
imposed  by  force,  but  discussion,  criticism 
and  debate  can  be  stifled  by  fear  as  well  as 
by  force  Persecution  by  public  opinion  can 
bs  pow«-ful  M  fSKges  and  pogroms.  School 
teachers.  Government  cierka.  Government 
ottcials.  and  even  bustaaasas«i  can  be 
frightened  out  of  their  rtglita  under  the  first 
amendment  as  eitectlTely  as  if  that  amend- 
moxt  ««c«  repealed;  and  frightened  men  are 
et  best  ferrespoasible  in  their  actions  and  at 
worst  dangerous.  Of  all  the  fco-ms  of  tyr- 
anny over  the  mind  at  man.  none  Is  more 
terrible  than  fear. 

Of  late,  some  of  our  people — often  good 
people — have    been    blindly   spreading    pmt 
this  kind  of  fear.     In  their  aeal  to  combat 
communism  they  have  been   betrayed   into 
usi^  methods  and  measures  which  impair 
tiie  aowcsB  at  our  strength  and  thus  play 
directly    Into   the   handa   of   the    Kremlin. 
They  are  making  citttel—i  socially  daugW 
ous.     They  are  forcing  conformity  through, 
fear.     They  are  ready  to  pUlory  anyone  Who 
holds  an  unpopular  view  or  supports  an  un- 
popular cause.     As  a  result,  too  many  0*0*^ 
feUow   dtiaens   have  been   afraid   to   spaakj 
out.     In  far  too  many  cases,  decisions,  oftenl 
decisions  In  high  places,  have  been  influenc- 
ed by  fear.     In  abort,  the  danger  of  Com- 
munist penetration  and  dlsrupUon  has  been 
compounded  by  the  spread  of  panic.    All  of 
this  In  a  r.atkm  which  has  grownto  great<< 
ness  and  glory  because  it  has  lacogntaed  thd 
rights  of  nonconformists  and  dlsaenters.    : 
If   we  want  to  assert   the  free   nature  of 
in«n   and   strengthen   our   free   society,   we 
mtwt  Insist  that  within  the  law  of  libel  and 
Blander,  the  unlimited  right  to  criticize  musi 
be   maintained.     This   right   is  meaninglesi 
uniesB    It    cxtvads   to    the    thouchti    with 
which  we  disagree— In  the  words  of  a  great 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  freedoia 
for  the  thought   we  hate.     I.   for  example 
disagree  most  inteaaaly  with  the  DaUy  Work* 
er's  fgg<"e  o*  evwry  opponent  as  a  Fascist. 
I  atoo  disagree   intensely   with   those  who 
make  reckless  charges  of  Communist   sym* 
pathies.     But  I  would  not  for  a  moment  sup* 
prew  these  bre^xmalble  critics.    They  m 
not  be  Bunpresaad.    They  must  be  ans 

We  naitf t  remember  too  th4 1  a  free 
la  a  Just  society.    Everybody  conoemad 
freedom  in  America  must  be  concerned 
Juxtice,  too.     One  reason  why  we  must  eo- 
coura^  criticism  Is  that  we  must  encourage 
peopio  to  point  out  such  injustices  as  remain 
In  Amarlca  and  w  light  for  their  elimina- 
tion.   An  unjust  society  cannot  long  endur*. 
An  tojustlce  against  one  puts  aU  Justice  in 
dAngar.     Ctaly  by  safagtiarding  the  rights  of 
mliuxltlM   do   we  safeguard   the    rights   of 
xnajorltia^    Eaclal  and  rellgioui  dlscrlmlno- 
tion.  special  privilege,  and  InequaUty  of  09- 
portunlty  for  growth  are  on  the  waiie  In  th|s 
country;    but.    where  they    still  exist,   thefe 
^n£t  other  Injustices  must  be  discovered  and 
rooted  out. 

lHase  convictions  of  mine  are  at  b«#t 
merely  guidelines  to  a  program  of  action. 
The  forming  of  that  program  must  be  a  tagk 
for  our  best  minds — for  men  of  great  stat- 
ure. But  we  must  get  on  with  the  Job,  and 
Freedom  Bouse  should  play  a  leading  rofe. 
The  aggrcaslte  expansionism  of  the  Kremlin 
bM  oiade  the  rebuilding  of  the  military 
strength  of  America  and  the  free  world  vloU 


to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace.    But  sonje- 
thtng  more  la  needed  effectively  to  <»unter 
totaUtartan  plans  for  world  domination.    We 
must  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  m**!^*^ 
America  a  demonstration  of  a  »««•  J^- ""^^ 
unafraid  society  at  work.    Wo  police  systtm 
could  keep  the  news  of  this  demonstratton 
from  reaching  the  peoples  of  the  world,  eten 
tbosc  behind  the  Iron  curtain.     Our  fore- 
fathers    projected     this     demonstraUon     by 
framing  a  ConsUtutlon  which  firmly  grou^d- 
ed  on  the  nature  of  man  combined  freedtm 
and  justice.    We  must  not  let  their  aspira- 
tions escape  us;  we  must  push  steadily  Jor- 
ward  toward  the  realisation  of  the  American 
dream. 


CoJitncBts  by  George  D«oa  o«  Addnesi 
DeliTcred  by  Hon.  Georje  W.  Mak^c, 
of  NoTOfU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

TF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF    NKVaOA 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAhrES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1951    | 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«co«D  an  article  by 
George  Ertxon.  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  October  15.  IflSl. 
ooninenting  on  the  address  of  the  jufiior 
Senator  from  Nevada  before  the  11 
Western  SUtes  Republican  conference 
at  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  Monday  of  this 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RitiORD. 
as  follows: 

WAaHiNcrroM  Socns  | 

(By  GecMrge  Dixon) 

There  are  times  when  I  wish  Seiator 
Gxoaci  W.  MALowk.  the  old  sourtJough  trom 
Nevada,  would  qttit  making  bl-tnt  4»te- 
ments  and  bow  to  the  old  Washington  tra- 
dition of  talking  all  around  the  point.  _»^can 
understand  the  old  Malone  ranger  aiid  he 
scares  me.  I 

Circumlocution  la  so  much  more  oorif  ort- 
Ing.  As  an  accomplWied  head-ln-the-ttiHl- 
ttlcker  I  resent  being  whacked  with  anyihlng 
as  blunt  as  this:  j 

-In  S8  of  the  48  States,  the  total  sMeawd 
valuation  of  all  the  property  is  now  leael  than 
the  State's  per  capita  share  of  the  national 

debt.  ^_ 

"A  goodly  number  of  our  hothouse  dcono- 
mlsts  and  political  one-woriders  watit  to 
modify  the  United  States  CuuaUtUtlon  so  as 
to  Join  an  Atlantic  federation  of  nstloT».  In 
this  federation  the  other  nations  could  tax 
us  for  their  support  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  basing  taxation  on  ability  to  pay." 

See  what  I  mean?  When  the  world 
plaimers  dlscuaa  the  same  thing  it  «|)esnt 
sound  nearly  so  alarming.  Tbey  cover  <ip  the 
ultimate  result  in  millions  of  misleading 
words.  . 

Senator  MALomc  doea  another  <rf  his  bhmt- 
instrument  Jobs  on  the  Intematkmsl  dol- 
lar shortage.  I  gvttm  I  have  heard  ib  kmg 
tons  of  words  on  the  shortage  of  dollars 
abroad,  bicludlng  beauUful  explanatlpns  of 
why  we  should  remedy  this  situatlo|i.  but 
never  anything  as  devastatlngly  straight  to 
the  point  as  this  from  the  outspoken  mining 
man  from  Nevada: 

"The  dollar  shorta^  theory  as  an  tersuaa 
for    gift    loans   to   foreign    nations   f»   (he 
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hoas  by   which  a  trusting  pubttc 
gjctog  a  Artltlons  doOar  value 


on  It*  own 
lais  for  its 
ia  CiM 
teaibos«or 
TksMal 
a^aln.    Hi.  ho.  BUear 


euncttcy  than  it  is  wcsth 
at  the  vorid — vUl  certainly 


Aacbors  (or  tbe  Assencaa 


dkampioc  XootbaQ  players  like  Clarke  Aadv- 
aon.  8Un  BUlx;  or  Btxbe  BaiKh.  OODse- 
qvently,  my  remarks  are  golag  to  he  brief 
and  X  hope  very  much  to  the  point. 
Sincf  time  tmniemorlal  It  has  ' 
tomary  at  graduatlac  eaeiUaea  for  an  older 
pcxsoD  to  bring  aUeged  wcrda  ctf  wladoui  to 
Hm  iir  ■■*■-■'  at  tbm  giaduattag  daas.  Ttoday 
la  no  eae^OtaB.  THas.  1  aaa  going  to  t 

mttng 

I  am  folBg  to  taft  to  a 

ly  abotrt   a   v«ry   <jM-f«riilocke4 
«— >H»itr«i   atnff    i^out    intcma- 


SXmiSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


SI  Tin  SSNATC  OP 


UMllO)  0TATE8 


Wedne*dmt,  Oetaker  17.  J95i 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preaddent.  on  June 
3.  1S61,  a  dixUi«uisbed  citizen  of  my 
State.  Mr.  Edward  C 
dent  Of  the  Uniffed  States  NBttoBBl  Baidc 
of  PocUant  Oreg^  delivered  wtmt  I  con- 
dress  at  liTwis  and  Clailc  Oollege.  in 
Portland.  Oieg.  The  title  of  the 
is  "Anchors  for  Xbe  American  GoaL"  I 
wi&h  to  read  just  otie  parasrajih  ctf  Uie 
address  tiefore  I  ask  to  have  it  printed 
tn  the  BKoaa.    Mr 


to  haTe  the 
entire  address  p«MMied  ki  the 
There  being  no  oltleetian.  tbe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 

Ooaa 


will  be  mtaasd  by  tk.  Baaad  on  asy 
rlcooe.  I  woodar  why  aoaaakody  does  not  talk 
about  ttee  Dnifead  Statas."  And  that  Is  what 
I  wish  now  to  talk  aboot  to  you  mriBhers 
of  tlUa  gcadnatlng  ciaaa.  I  give  you  a  great 
challeoge. 

ITisiii^hia  that  U  is  to  tlie  TTBttad 
that  tnamtn  look  for  ngbt  and  hive  In 
this  vast  and  trooMad  wvrtd.  •■wVs  la 
13>e  hope  of 

who  ft 
they  trust 

warped  wtth  s«iifdr*nr  and  disease.    We  have 
In  HiMrtis  a  ehailHve  li 


vluu  I  have  to  say.  that  wm  be 

Tour  gradnatton 
of  a  f*«»«n»v  dRvatloB  in 
patad.    The  scene  was  at 
rrandaoQ,  to  Angwt  19IT.  wta*  I 
atU^  tnm  \bt  lint  oAooi^  intott^  camp 
tai  tiba  Fliai  World  War.    Oeaual  Bhtovs, 
fomwr  laiab^inT  of  the  tTntvcrdty  of  Cati- 

sltttBg  at  my  Irtt  wHlspared  tn  n^  car.  1 
vtmder  what  the  okl  turns'  k  galag  to  talk 
nhoutr*     •     •     •    1  kwow  rm  are  wondcr- 

li^  at  this  moMBsnt  wkat  I  am  going  to  say. 
Tbat  rssilnrli  ase  of  snot 

"^  ^a^CB^SMe  OoDiVe.    My 

Mead 

to 
itwssMto: 
that  'he  wSio  thtoka  by  the 
Inch  bat  talks  t>y  the  yard  sbcuM  be  kicked 
by  the  foot*." 

I  am  wlUtiig  to  itik  your  jadgtoant  aa  to 
■■bstasr  I  hava  talked  by  13MNte«h.  but  I  aaa 
unwlUliv  to  talk  by  the  yarxL^for^l  do  not 
want  to  be  kict^  by  the  foot  cf  one  of 

XCVU— Ap^.- 


B  paid  to 
C#  pcromt  goes  to 
The  other  tl.ll 


cxaiaple.  Six  htmdred  forty  eefen  dUferent 
«»■>—  ct  avtOBkotaBes  have  tried  the  lob  of 
|ilisaiin  tbe  ptiUBte.  In  the  trrrlfkr  bsttle  of 
"  n  40  BRskes  rmiatn. 
at  tliB  men  Wbo  ventured  their  capital 
lost  it,  A  rery  frw  like  Henry  Pord  for 
instanee.  made  mimocs  and  bail:  up  huge 
corponrttooa  otit  of  profits,  but  the  sueoeaa- 
ful  eenpasiaea  prorklr  e  009  000  «oha  la 
t^  the  blebest-paiid  workers 
In  ttie  world.  Ttnee  8  000  000  tots  wxiald 
not  Otat  had  It  oot  been  possibie  to  make 
and  teesp  promts      Ptease  retnenber  that. 

It  win  be  well  tc  retnember  aJpo  that  our 
American  eeonotny  is  tike  a  mllktng  rtnol. 
It  has  three  legs— -capital.  Hbor  manaee> 
Wltbotrt  capita}  invested  in  rocit  atJd 
cculd  make  onK  the  barest 
ttvlnc.  WMfaowt  labor  wblch  to  vhe  b-umTin 
eucigj  and  afeSB  to  wse  the  tods  aiKl  «qmp- 
ntent  that  empttiJ  prortoee.  capita:  wojid  be 
vaeleaa.  Managrmer^t  brines  tbe  r«x3  to- 
gether and  makes  the  best  use  of  both. 
When  any  of  these  three  lees — cap<t«l.  labor, 
to  Tunctlcn  properly  r»ar 
and  eTeryone  ? ugei  a. 
A  Jet  flgbter,  tor  hastance.  like  tne  one  on 
dl^Aay  thte  afleiuotm  tn  front  of  Hotel  Port- 
land. Is  a  eoOectkm  of  profits  Tbe  fighters. 
bombers,  guns — ^without  which  this  country 
would  bb  liilplew'  wijadd  nerer  have  existed 
If  the  caenHSB  ot  ^raHnrns  had  ti&a  their 
way.  flteee  tba  last  war,  American  bosineua 
baa  pot  t70jflW).OgO,000  Into  new  nsachines 
and  taetartca  tliat  are  now  building  the 
ptaaea.  tanks,  gone  and  ererytlung  else  that 
makas  thte  Watton  strtrng. 

If  there  had  been  no  profits,  ttiese  new 
marlilnss  and  factories — and  their  defense 
jpoducUop — oodld  not  have  been  built. 
Money  for  theae  marhtrteti  and  Uxeir  output 
dktnt  ooaae  firam  taaes.  wh^lcli  txave  stayed 
high.  U  dUn'Y  come  out  cT  wages,  which 
S  canae  from  Etockboldcxa 
not  eooe  up  like  taxes 
who  could  have  had 
drOacs  In  dividends  but  invested  them. 
In  America. 

.L,  iatxK.  tl^  publie — everyone — 
is  raday  Aaawlag  divldnnds  of  safety  from 

tavestn^ent  by  Anterl- 

Clark.  under  the  tnepinnt:  iead- 

ip  at  Dr.  Morgan    Oieil.    hae    ;usi   coo~ 

year    xe-itcbiat:   siudrats 

t   wbat    nvaar«   An»«nca 

In    Lfla   and   CiarK  t    Ofxichure    en- 

for   Coat(C(«atfc       I    fiisd 

yoa  do  in  this  world.  9r>u*ve 
Toar  aBSlstm.:-tionL.  jkkit  eam- 
it.  Traz  nlAiCie  uj  a 
m  v^riiT  ataii'.Tv  t-a  do 
S-n-itt  expects  you 
■I:  v<  UT  owT-.  fere. 
,  are  901  ne  arid  how  to  ret 
It  to  t  m  {li-ctor  CT 
a  toaCker  or  a  )ouma.tst.  r  bonrte- 
a  baaiaeaimaa.  whether  you  plan 
other  type  of  na- 
maiurtty  will 
oecupiiUt.iaaI 
yiafarmjuaee  can  tieax  tse 
be  baa?  at  a  rood  eeneral 
coUege  edaealiaKi.  Such  ediicaiior.  should 
prsfpaae  yms  ^■nmUv  for  the  mtcilif^exit  u.d 
Of  knawladga.  phyafc-iUy  for  faeatthfwt  Itvtng. 
oanatructtve  htnnan  relsttoeta, 
for  dewoCtoc  to  tbe  bif^neEt 
LjTW'.s  and 
yea  1b^  th£*    iuiid  of 


education. 


Bectrioa.  the  General 
Motors,  tte  natted 

great  eaaployers  d  labor. 

Hot  to  aanj  jeaa  ago.  wme  of  the  Cl- 
Infomwd  were  aaytog-  It  was  teirltale  for  big 
oEaporattona  to  asakc  so  emcii  money.  But 
tatk  look  at  tte  aatnannblle  bxatecss  as  an 
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Prohately  one   at 
tn  yowr  aaind  Is  **^ 


CtiWr^r   ha*  br'7\.:r.ht  thi-.t 

ae  ^SK  young   men   and 

here  tod   v.  and 

to  mt-et  the  r-jture 

tbowrhts    upT»er»w>*t 

t  are  the  opporcuni: 
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to  UMt  Nflutl  I  !•♦»  •*  t^o*'  I*  Artbur  J. 
Bi^vix,  Mcr^tairy  towrltus  of  the  Pr*sbyterl*n 
board  of  fcr*»«n  mlaBtnu.  who  •*•«•»♦ 
T^v  get  ti.e  Id-  tht  rm  »*^  ''r?,,^ 
hare  be«n  around  for  m  tonf  Uxae)  laW,  "O  d 
««  ara  .aid  to  to.  cynical  and  pe«tmi«tlc. 
lim  not  I  am  an  incorrigible  optlmiat- 
Uke  Dr  Brown.  I.  u».  am  tremendously  op- 
tunistlc  about  tbe  fut\ir»  of  our  Nation. 

Tou  may  run  up  against  people  who  think 
that  opportunltlea  are  limited— well,  dont 
«ou  believe  It.  Ther»  ara  opportunities  ewry- 
wbere,  and  as  proof  I  o««r  these  facts; 

Not  long  ago  an  analysU  was  onade  of  man- 
agement personnel  In  the  50  largest  business 
aoUrpriste  in  otir  country.  The  143  men  In 
atteolute  top  management  of  these  companies 
w«  asked  to  Ust  their  beglnnlnc  Jobs  and  to 
spell  out  their  steps  as  they  progressed.  Of 
this  group.  1  started  to  work  at  $1.50  per 
inol::  il  othMrs  for  leas  than  tb  a  week:  45 
Iftg^r  their  waT  up  the  ^der  at  Jobs  paying 
Ices  than  $10  per  week.  81  began  with  Joba 
paying  tlO  to  W5  per  week:  only  7  of  the 
group  started  at  higher  than  %25  pex  week. 
The  average  starting  wage  of  those  143  lead- 
ers of  the  50  largest  enterprises  In  the  coun- 
tiywas$13  40.  America  has  alwajrs  been  the 
place  where  the  plain  man  had  a  chance — 
and  it  still  Is. 

Talk  about  opportunities.  Wn  of  our 
Presidents  were  born  In  log  cabins;  Ave 
were  sons  of  farmers.  Including  President 
Barry  Truman;  three  were  sons  of  mechanics 
or  artisans:  three  were  sons  of  <xjimtry  min- 
Istara.  H«e  on  American  soil,  rail  splitters 
have  ttimcd  Into  Presidents.  prlTates  Into 
generala.  gobs  into  admirals,  shoemakers  Into 
Senators,  newsboys  Into  governors.  Our  own 
Governor  McKay  Is  one  of  the  latter.  He  was 
a  newsboy  on  the  streets  of  Portland.  He 
■tao  acted  as  a  delivery  boy  for  a  butcher 
abop.  BO  be  came  up  the  hard  way. 

Last  Monday  the  speaker  at  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  forum  was  T.  8.  Pe- 
terson, jjrealdent.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia.    He  was  a  cigar-store  clerk  In  Port- 
land, then  went  to  work  for  Standard  OU 
pumping  gas  and   wiping  windshields   at  a 
staUon    at    Fourth     and     Madison    Streets. 
Ftom  there  he  went  up  the  ladder  to  the 
preeldency  of  one  of  the  largest  corporation* 
In  America      I  will  give  you  two  other  ex- 
amples:   E    B    MacKaughton,  former  presi- 
dent   of    that    great    Institution,    the    First 
national   Bank  of  Portland,  now  president 
of  the  OregonUn  Publishing  Co.  and  oTReed 
College,    came    to   Portland   with    $3    in    his 
pocket.     He  spent  part  of  that  for  a  garret 
itxam  in  the  Portland  Hotel,  went  out  early 
ttia  next    morning    and   got    himself   a   Job 
•■  a  draftsman  in  an  architect's  office,  and 
tram  that   poaltlon  he   went  on   to   become 
one  of  Portland's  most  sticoeecful  and  use- 
ful citizens.     I  could  glTS  you  many  exam- 
ples,   but   I    wUl   give   but   one   mor«:    Thla 
ftftcrnoon  at  this  very  hour.  John  A.  2iehnt- 
baaer.  preaident  of  Jantzen  Knltclng  Mills, 
la  receiving  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree   fro.Tn    the    University    of    Portland    in 
MlWnilTInn  of  his  fine  contrlbuuon  to  the 
^^■■■■■.  life  of  this  State.    He  and  tiU  asao- 
elates  started  In  buslneea  with  a  ve:-y  mod- 
est sum  of  money  m  a  tiny  room  on  Third 
Street  between  Morrison  and  Alder,  itnd  now 
hta  firm  to  internationally  known. 

ilHWfflre  you  should  always  remember.  Is 
a  worter's  republic;  but  it  has  never  been 
a  lazy  mans  Bepublic  There  Mre  ao  tltlee 
of  nobility,  no  Inherited  rank,  no  caate  to 
buck  asainst.  Here  we  have  tree  schools. 
free  libraries,  lota  of  scholarships  itnd  help 
for  the  poor  boy  on  the  make. 

Whftr*  UBd  wbm  have  workers  ever  had  a 
better  republic  than  this  great  re])Ubllc  of 
ours?  Where  on  Oods  good  earth  have  so 
many  people  for  so  many  generations  had 
a  better  cbaxMse?  The  Oood  Book  saya.  "Aa 
ye  sow.  eo  »lao  stwll  ye  reap."  If  X  !••»• 
with  you  no  other  thought  th«a  UuiW  it  will 
stand  you  m  good  stead. 


Dr.  Klrkiand  West,  In  hu  baccalaureate 
sermon  thU  morning  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  challenged  you  to  aline 
yoxiraelves  with  the  Christian  movement,  cit- 
ing as  he  did  the  anligodUness  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  In  China,  That  was 
sound  advice. 

I  challenge  each  and  every  one  of  you  to 
tie  yourselves  into  a  part  of  a  good  public 
cause  Oood  causes  are  the  anchors  of  the 
American  goal.  The  American  goal  is  to 
dignify  and  glorify  the  Individual.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  summarized  that  goal  as  "gov- 
ernment Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people"  In  other  words,  freedom- 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  opportunity 
to  change  Jobs,  freedom  to  change  ideas, 
freedom  to  do  whatever  one  wishes  to  do  so  ; 
long  as  it  does  not  harm  his  neighbor. 

There  are  many  good  causes,  local  and  na- 
tional, into  which  I  hope  you  wUl  tie  your 
Intelligence  and  energies.  It  Is  not  so  Im- 
portant which  cause  Is  the  first  you  aline 
yovirself  with— whether  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts.  Red  Cross.  Community  Chest,  alumni 
activities  of  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  the 
church  of  your  choice,  or  whatever  else — but 
It  U  important  that  you  put  yovir  talents  to 
work  In  behalf  of  one  or  more  of  these  worth- 
while catises.  You  will  gain  great  satisfac- 
tion m  serving  any  of  these  organizations 
efficiently.  And.  more  important  than  any  , 
of  these,  is  poUtics.  Take  an  active  Interest 
In  ]X)lltlcs. 

Again  quoting  that  great  Presbyterian,  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Brown — 'It  all  comes  down  to  this: 
whatever  the  nximber  of  years,  to  make  life 
worth  whUe  one  should  have  a  tisef ul  ptir- 
pose;  seek  it  dlUgently;  form  alliance  with  , 
others  of  like  purpose:  have  unshaken  faith 
that  beneath  the  surface  tumult  of  the  world 
there  runs  deep  and  strong  the  mighty  cur- 
rent of  God's  eternal  purpose.  In  the  glory 
of  this  conviction,  though  my  clock  of  time 
at  94  points  to  an  evening  hour,  morning 
Is  in  my  heart."  j 

Stated  another  way,  listen  to  what  Jesus.  I 
the  Master  Teacher,  said:    "He  that  heareth 
my  words  and  doeth  them  Is  likened  unto 
a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.    The 
rains  came  and  the  floods  descended  and  the 
winds  beat  upon  the  house,  but  it  did  not 
fall,  because  It  was  founded  upon  the  rock; 
but   he  that  heareth  my   words  and  doeth 
them  not  Is  likened  tmto  the  man  who  built 
his  house  upon  the  sand  and  when  the  rains 
came  and  the  floods  descended  and  the  winds ' 
beat  upon  the  house  it  fell  and  great  waa, 
the  fall  thereof." 

No  nation  on  earth,  regardless  of  Its  form 
of  government,  ever  gave  to  human  beings 
so  much  liberty  and  material  prosperity  aa 
we  have  enjoyed  under  our  own  constltu- 
tlo.ial  form  of  freedom.  We  started  out  sum 
thirteen  little  States,  ridden  by  poverty  andl 
threatened  by  saTages.  Fortunately  we  werei 
blessed  by  God,  and  we  represent  the  utmoei 
in  Individual  freedom  and  Individual  proe-j 
perlty.  Compare  our  United  States  with  any 
other  land  on  earth.  The  worklngman  her« 
is  a  king  compared  to  the  worklngman  In  any 
other  country.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  moderoj 
homes — electric  lights  and  power,  gas  oook-^ 
Ing.  telephones,  automobiles,  automatic  reJ 
frlgeration.  electric  washers  and  irons,  radios, 
Insurance  policies.  Most  of  us  own  bond^ 
and  have  money  in  the  bank,  plus  a  thoui 
sand  and  one  other  conveniences  and  lux* 
urles.  Are  we  ready  to  exchange  all  this  fo| 
the  crazy  promises  of  some  foreign  crackpotf 
Isn't  It  time  for  us  to  thank  God  for  Amertc4 
and  otir  many  bleealngs?  Isn't  It  time  that 
we  wake  up  and  do  a  real  Job  selling  Amerlcg 
as  It  is? 

If  capitalism  Is  wrong,  why  don't  peopl# 
who  hate  it  leave  America?  If  socialism  li 
desirable,  why  don't  they  go  to  England! 
If  communism  la  what  the  so-called  commog 
man  wanu.  why  doesn't  be  move  in  drove 
to  Russia  or  China? 


Nobody  wants  to  leave  America— but  tets 
of  millions  of  men  and  women  ai:  over  the 
world,  in  every  country,  plead  for  t  le  chanfce 
to^cotiie  to  Arierlca.  "Parlor  pinks"  here  lUp 
about  the  beauties  of  statism.  where  the 
government  guarantees  security.  PfoP  «> »° 
thoee  countries  know  all  about  thli  buslnfcs 
of  government  taking  care  of  you  ^'^c^adl* 
to  grave,  particularly  the  grave.  Do  wttat 
you're  told  or  you  get  hurried  Ino  it.      I 

They  vastly  prefer  America,  with  Its 
chance  for  progress.  Its  high  living  "tandsjd. 
lu   liberty.    Its    dignity    of    the     ndlvldukl. 

They'd  swap  security  for  yo^  ^^^/^J  .SZ 
time.  Look  out  that  you  arent  talked  Wto 
the  trade.  Back  in  the  dark  davs  of  1982. 
I  heard  WUUam  Randolph  Hearst,  the  w«ll- 
known  newspaper  publisher,  deli  .er  an  ad- 
dress on  Americanism.  It  was  r«  printed  In 
the  Hearst  papers,  and  I  wish  tt.  share  his 
words  with  you  at  this  polpt:  , 

•■I  know  of  no  finer  title,  and  I  want  jno 
higher  position,  than  to  be  a  dtaen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"In  ancient  days  to  be  a  RoEian  cltl 
meant  to  be  the  equal  of  princes  and  kJ" 

"Today  the  moet  envied  honor  In 
world  U  to  be  an  American  citizen. 
'"And  this  Is  so,  not  merely  because 
lea  is  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world,  but 
becavise  it  U  the  freest  nation  ic  the  wofld. 
and  the  happiest  Nation  on  account  of  iU 
freedom.  i 

"We  cannot  understand  how  much  fiee- 
dom  means  In  this  country  \mm  we  c<m« 
bsck  fiaga  countries  where  freedom  meuis 
nothing. 

"Here  we  have  freedom  of  thought,  nee- 
dom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech. 

"Here  we  can  think  and  say  end  do  wftiat 
we  please  as  long  as  we  do  not  It  terf  ere  i^lth 
the  rlghU  and  liberties  of  our  feUow  <^U- 

zens. 

"But  the  great  honor  and  »d vantage  of 
being  an  American  citizen  carries  with  It 
an  obligation  Just  as  great,  and  that  obliga- 
tion is  to  preserve  inviolate  th;  rights  and 
liberties  and  privUeges  which  our  forefathers 
won  for  us  in  blood  and  toU  and  traTail. 
that  we  may  hand  this  precious  heritage  of 
freedom  and  Independence,  of  liberty  ;and 
dignity,  down  to  our  children  end  our  dhll- 
dren's  chUdren.  undiminished  and  ui|lm- 
palred."  ^ 

To  you  who  are  graduating  today.  I  say  [hall 
to  the  commencement  of  your  (-areers!  Tou 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  bed  the  opjjor- 
timlty  of  association  with  ftie  men  and 
women  In  yoior  classes  and  to  know  and 
take  knowledge  and  leadership  from  n^em- 
bers  of  an  outstandingly  line  facxUty.  Ttiese 
are  memories  which  will  grow  In  lust*:  as 
you  view  them  from  a  dlstanc* .  The  bfcau- 
tles  of  this  outstanding  campus  wll|  be 
treastired.  to  be  stue.  but  what  is  even  *iore 
to  be  valued.  I  feel.  Is  the  connotatlofa  of 
those  two  names.  'Xewls  and  dark."  ^ich 
are  so  enshrined  In  the  meiiory  of  this 
country  as  symbols  of  plonesrlng  courage 
and  patience,  daring  and  usefolness. 

May  God  give  each  and  eve  y  one  of  you 
enough  of  the  faith  and  the  %lslon  an<^  the 
couratje  of  such  men,  as  may  be  needM  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  days  Imme- 
diately ahead  and  to  bring  An  erica  through 
whatever  confronts  xm. 

If  I  had  one  single  gift  for  you.  rdjglTe 
you  courage — that  quality  o:  mind  which 
enables  one  to  encounter  danger  and,  dif- 
ficulties with  firmness,  and  without  f^  or 
faint  heart.  Shakespeare,  li  fotu:  '■Jords. 
wrote  of  "The  King  becoming  graces^  the 
needs  of  a  king — devotion,  fortstude. 
patience,  courage."  I  bespesk  In  you*  be- 
half to  a  kind  Providence  for  all  of  thise. 

During  World  War  II  we  btillt  or  rej^lred 
hundreds  of  ships  of  various  sizes  and  Cate- 
gories here  In  this  harbor.    ^lany  of  Jbu  In 

this  audience  worked  on  some  of  thoee  ^Ipe. 
Every  one  of  them,  for  safety  purpc 
equipped  with  four  anchors  «  ben  It 
to  sea.    I  wish  to  suggest  fcur  anr 
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your    ship   of    experience    which    fou   will 

launch  at  the  concluskm  at  this 

nvent. 

First.  Anchor  youraelf  to  your 
hooM  to  the  grsatest  ooofwratlve  Inetltutlon 
in  the  world,  and  if  yoo  do  your  share,  your 
klnfolk  will  never  let  you  down.  Strong 
homes  are  the  fowBdsUon  of  thto  or  any 
other  country. 

B#mmd  Anchor  jiiiHesif  to  the  church  <tf 
your  choice.  It  will  eiowtsntly  be  a  place 
of  refuge  and  there  again,  as  In  the  home, 
if  you  do  your  bit,  your  church  wUl  never 
let  you  down. 

Third.  Anchor  yourself  to  thto  great  col- 
lege. Participate  In  Its  affairs  through  the 
Alumni  associatloa.  Betum  trsqiamtlf  to 
esperteDoe  the  wisdom  and  the  frtsniliWps 
of  ttoe  oManbefB  of  this  flae  faculty.  A  coi- 
togs  to  always  an  tnspirattan  and  a  source  of 
new  ideas.  Your  college  will  never  let  you 
down. 

Fourth  (but  by  no  mesas  least).  Anchor 
yourseif  to  the  Constltutkm  of  the  Unl'tw  — . 
States  of  America — the  grsatset  doctmtent 
ever  given  from  the  brain  or  hand  of  noan. 
A  sound  political  situation  to  the  bulwark 
of  America.  Sound  IwtPf .  sound  churches, 
t»t1>i>iw»y  eollegas,  and  free  roUUeal  struc- 
tures comprise  the  Amrriran  goal.  Thus 
equlpi>ed.  no  Ideology  on  earth  can  ever  grind 
us  Into  the  dirt,  be  It  communism,  social- 
ism, or  any  other  type  of  Ism. 

May  good  U.ck  attend  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  all  to  my  alncere  wtoh  on  thto 
notable  day. 


react  too 


regret   that 


Mr.   Truman's 
Boyle  had  reaigM 

The  poliU.  hu  waver,  to  that  President  Tru- 
man thought  tt  Beeessary  to  dear  hto  party 
chairman  when  any  sort  ot  staesKS  investiga- 
tion would  have  dledoeed  ttoe^same  facts 
Oaograas  disclnswi-  But  the  President  has 
done  the  saaas  thing  before,  and  for  Um 
very  reasno  Baaetor  Maixnni  points  out — 
vested  rights,  vested  interests  la  past  mto- 


It  to  hardly  neceasary  tc  list  these  mle- 
takas  m  any  detail.  They  have  oxrurred  with 
■****"*"g  regularity  ever  since   1933. 

Our  foreign  poUcy  has  led  us  to  war  after 
war.  Our  domestic  policy  has  created  a  na- 
tional debt  in  esosM  Ol  «3S0.OOQjMgjOOO.  un- 
remitting tax  Inerssses.  a  fardeal  aad  daa- 
gerous  prlee-oontrol  system,  im  inflation 
which  has  stolen  half  our  aa\lngs.  Insur- 
ance and  wagH,  ukd  seven  loagas  to  pammal 
Ubertles. 

Tet  the  admlnistratkn  has  a  vested  right, 
a  vested  Interest  in  all  of  this.  There  win  tw 
no  tnw  apology,  no  honest  promises  of  re- 
form, no  retractlona,  in  the  appeal  for  re- 
election. 

For  if  a  single  false  card  to  removed  the 
whole  structure  mllapswi.  Bat  that  to  Tru- 
man's probiem.  Tbm  problem  ct  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  to  abolish  these  vested 
Interests  In  crime,  folly,  and  betrayaL 

The  year  of  aetioa  to  Just  ahesd. 


Prwupl  ActiM  M  Saez  Problem 


T^e  "Vested  Utere»»r— Pari  MuUke* 
•f  tke  Adauustraboa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    , 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  mvAB* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmotts  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  'Vested  Interests."  "  pub- 
lished in  the  Washins^ton  Times-Herald 
of  October  16.  1951.  It  is  a  comment  on 
the  address  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  before  the  11  Western  States  Re- 
publican conference  at  Seattle.  Wa&h.^ 
on  Monday  of  this  weet 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoks, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HABIILTON  C.  JONES 

or  WOWTB  CMMCnXKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 
Wednegdav.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Cai-olina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  the  following  able  and 
timely  editorial  written  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Mc- 
Knight,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  News, 
Charlotte.  N.  C,  which  appeared  in  the 
News  on  Friday.  October  12,  19&1 : 
PaoKpr  Acnosi  am  8db  VaiomuM 

The  State  Department  has  responded  to 
the  crtsts  in  Wgjpt  with  swtftnees  and  de- 


Senator  Oaoacs  W.  Matoirs.  Bepubtlcan 
ot  Kevada,  la  a  speech  tc  Republicans  at 
the  11  Western  States,  says.  "We  need  a  new 
admlnlstratttm  with  m  vetsd  rights  in  past 
mistakca.** 

Rls  speech  could  hardly  have  been  better 
timed.  WUllam  M.  Boyle.  Denoocratlc  Na- 
tional Chairman,  has  Just  iwaljnart  ondar 
fire  and  so  becomee  a  really  tcqp-drawer  ad- 
mintotratlon  mistake  In  the  very  sense  Sen- 
ator Maloki  intended. 

President  Truman  has  a  clear  vested  right 
in  Boyle.  He,  Boyle,  has  grown  up  in  ths 
same  Pendergast  soil.  The  Ptesldent  backed 
him  for  the  Democratic  Vatlonal  Chairman- 
ship. When  Boyle  waa  accused  of  wrong- 
aodig,  the  Prasldent  Investigated  and 
prtunptly  cleared  him.  If  Boyle  was  wrong, 
then  so  was  the  President. 

Fortunately.  Tnmsan's  clearance  made 
little  Impression  on  Congress  which 
proceeded  to  investigate  on  iu  own.  and 
vrlth  considerably  more  vlfor,  Mr.  Boylt^ 
feMtth  jwt  eoukl  not  take  It. 


want  to  coatrol  tbe 
Sues  Canal.  OoBtrot  at  Sues  by  psnsoas  hoc 
in  accord  with  the  Atlantic  eammmlty— 
such  as  the  Egyptians — would  ec  dimgcr  west- 
em  sectnlty.  Thnefcre  we  and  other  west- 
«a  powers  are  |i«'»|"'«s«>c  that  Euea  be  placed 
under  the  control  oC  RATO.  imd  that  the 
canal  be  guarded  by  an  Intemational  coatin- 
gent. 

With  the  Otltowa  dsitolfi  to  extasid  At- 
lantic Pact  measbsnhlp  to  Turkey  and 
Greece.  NATO  Is  now  responsible  for  the  de- 
Xense  of  the  Middle  bat,  and  iiam  tteref  ore 
properly  becomes  a  NATO  icspcaMMUty. 

When  Britain  vras  forced  to  vrtthdraw 
traaa  her  Qreek  aad  TurkteEi  spheree  of 
influettesk  tbe  United  States  pramptty — and 
fortunkteiy — moved  in.  The  United  States 
alone,  ot  eourae.  could  have  eteam  tmi- 
latsrally  to  back  up  Britain  tn  tbaSaesettsla. 
However,  dnoe  the  pronouacemspt  at  tbm 
Truman  doetnne  reganttng  C^eeoe  and  Tur- 
key there  have  l»eea  signllVrait  changes  In 
tbe  ralattonahtp  bifixu  At  antic  powers. 
The  north  Atlntte  Ttaaty  Oqanlzatlan.  de- 
tfitm  tta  amaor  tawir^  hM  buenasi  the  or- 
g"'>*"***~»  responsibis  for  western  defense. 
If  the  Sues  problem  to  ree>)Ived  through 
RATO,  rather  than  by  the  United  Statea 
atone,  the  trtM  latent  of  the  p-lndple  at  col- 
tecUve  aMMiny  «IU  be  furt£ered  and  thto 


country  will  net  be  open  to  charges  of  Im- 
ptriaism  »7hich  would  be  levied  against  uni- 
lateral action. 

Furthermare.  the  Egyptian*,  like  the  Ira- 
nians, bave  a  vary  proper  desire  to  throw  off 
tbe  last  vestiges  of  foreign  control  and  a 
solution  whldi  will  be  in  tune  with  their 
asptrattons  to  more  likely  of  ful- 
it  If  asgoMattoaa  are  condiK-tec  by 
NATO,  which  lnch:des  seme  of  tfaeir  neigh- 
bora,  rather  than  eolely  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States 

The  Sti.te  Department  deserves  orchids 
foe  proniptty  hacking  a  proposal  which  may 
well  be  workable. 


Report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe 
ABericaD-FIan>;ariaa  Feberatwn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

;    r     NN-fCTICT-r 

IN  THB  8BNATE  OP   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Weine9dav.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rtcord  a  formal  report 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  t.he  Amer- 
ican-Hungarian Federation  of  1624  I 
Street  NW.,  in  Washington,  detailing  the 
rejisons  for  their  Tlsit  to  President  Tru- 
man at  the  White  House  la?t  Friday. 

I  had  tlie  honor  to  receive  this  same 
distingmslied  group  in  noj'  cfBce  imme- 
diately after  their  meeting;  with  the  Pres- 
ident. I  was  impressed  «ith  the  intense 
Interest  they  are  showing,  as  citizens  of 
HoBgarian  descent,  in  our  Goveniment*8 
cflorti  to  pin  point  Communist  lirutali- 
ties  behind  the  iron  curtain.  They  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  various  economic 
and  propagaxxla  techniques  we  are  uti- 
Uziiig  in  the  cold  war. 

Two  members  of  their  directorate,  Mr. 
Stephen  L.  Segedy  and  Mr.  Peter  Suta.  of 
Bridgeport.  Conn.,  are  from  my  State. 
Both  are  leadine  citizens  in  their  com- 
mmilty.  I  chatted  with  them  of  the 
vahiable  contributions  our  citizens  of 
foreign  descent  can  moke  and  are  mak- 
ing intnglnK  freedom  s  truihs  to  op- 
pressed peoples.  After  lea\nLng  my  office. 
for  example,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Amoiean-HaDgmnan  Federation  made  a 
broadeast  for  the  Voice  cf  America 
beaaoed  directly  at  Hungary  giving, 
among  other  things,  the  facts  regarding 
mass  deportation  of  Hungarians  to  Rus- 
sian slave-labor  eaaiiia 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  following 
ixtteresting  statement  warrants  a  wide 


Ttere 'being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  ol  the  United  States  re- 
ceived last  Friday  ntembers  of  the  board 
cf  directors  of  the  Ameriean  Hutxgarian 
Federation  an  Amarleaa  ettiaens'  or^^nlza- 
tioa  in  eaisteBce  ainee  1907.  The  national 
headquarters  ot  ttie  federation  is  Washiz^- 
ton.  D.  C. 

The  federation  coailsia  at  half  a  Inllllon 
loyal  anMsli*  sn  ctttaans  o'  Hting&j-ian  de- 
eoeat.  Three  boadred  and  nrty  member 
chtxrches  of  the  three  major  f  auhs  and  abant 
2.000  fraternal  cItIc  and  patriotic  memlMr 
groupa   are   located    in   288    major   centars 
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Tbc  detoc»Uon  rwinMUd  Uite  cpwrial  au- 
dience tor  tbra*  tmmooM: 

Pint.  Oaamf  Uw  frmttUid«  of  the  Him- 
f»rUne  oC  AaMrtea  to  Preeideot  Truman 
for  hla  ttatancnt  bf  luly  S7.  l»5l. 

The  Pracklent's  ■Utement  dealt  with  the 
current  mam  <M|K)rt«ttoM.  liitMnuMnta.  and 
dialocattoas  of  ttw  Bungurten  cttlsens  and 
dtargad  the  present  Hungarian  Communist 
ao*«nuB«Ot  with  flagrant  rlolauon  ot  the 
hMtMB-rtghta  provisions  of  the  trenty  of 
pMoe.  PoUowlnf  thU  tutement.  Secretary 
tf  Slat*  DMA  AcfaMun.  on  August  1.  1951. 
tamnded  the  HOBgartan  Oommuntot  Oov» 
•nuDcnt's  Inhuman  practtoe  of  maw  erle- 
Uons  ar.d  deportations  the  groaaest  brutal- 
ity. Rellabift  inlonnatton  reaching  the 
American  dttaens  of  Hunguian  descent 
state  that  the  sympathetic  and  Arm  stand 
of  the  President  and  our  OoTcrnment  tem- 
porarily Blow«d  down  the  forced  expulsions 
at  the  Hungarian  dtutens. 

Is  reflecting  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
Bungmrlans  of  America,  the  group  of  direc- 
tors paid  tribute  to  Presider.t  Truman  for 
his  personal  concern  in  condemning  the 
brutal  acts  against  the  liberty  aixl  ]\istice 
of  the  people  of  Hur>gary. 

(In  Hungary,  deportations  began  In  1950. 
Over  70.000  persons  have  been  laket  to  Rus- 
sian slave-labor  camps  untn  April  1951. 
The  vast  and  general  d«p<vtatlons  began  in 
the  middle  of  May  1951.  They  rounded  up 
tha  so-called  underslrable  and  unreliable 
•tement;  people  who  are  not  In  sjrmpathy 
with  the  Communist  program.  Substanti- 
ated facts  Indicate  that  about  165.000  are 
scheduled  to  be  Interned.  The  undesirable 
people  Include  children  separated  from  par- 
ents; pregnant  mothers;  pensioned,  sick,  and 
•fed  of  both  sex  and  of  every  religion  or 
political  aOllatlon.) 

Second.  Express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Hungarians  of  America  for  the  lifutual  Se- 
curity Act.  recently  passed  by  Congress, 
which  provides  aaslstanoe  to  friendly  nations 
In  the  Interest  of  mutual  aeeurity  and  offers 
aid  to  thoae  wbo  eacape  to  western  Kuropa 
from  eoontrlas  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

(There  are  approxlmataly  1.500.000  Hun- 
fi^rlan-speaking  citizens  in  the  United 
Bgatia — 1  percent  of  our  total  population. 
T%e,  first  large  group  ei  Hungarian  pioneers 
to  Amerioa  in  1851  with  Louis  Kossuth. 
of  tha  Hungarian  War  of  Independ- 
of  1848-40.  Koasuth's  countrymen  set- 
tlad  along  th*  Bftastsslppi  VaUey  (southern 
XUtnois.  MlawMirl.  Iowa  t .  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  places  in  the  United  States  ( Pennsyl- 
Wtla.  Oeorgia.  Plorlda.  etc.)  which  still 
pwaer»t  the  name  of  Kossuth.  1.  e.,  the  larg- 
eat  Iowa  county  is  Koasuth  County  (Algona 
is  the  county  seat).  Tha  largest  group  of 
BwuBgarlan  immigrants  settled  In  the  United 
Btatas  diirlng  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  In  the  years  preceding 
World  War  I.  A  considerable  element  of  the 
AlMrican  Hungarians  are  still  first-  and 
saeond-ganeratlon  inunigrants.  Their  ties 
and  contacts  are  alive  with  their  Icinfolk 
and  relatives  subjected  to  Communist  op- 
p>'—l>.iii  in  Hungary.  Among  the  escapees 
from  the  Soriet  satellite  countries  envisaged 
in  the  recently  enacted  Mutual  Securlt:^  Act, 
many  HungarisAs  are  anticipated  who  are 
to  be  integrated  into  the  Western  European 
Tha  Hunearlans  of  Americi  are 
coocaraed  with  the  liberation  of  Hun- 
eoitntry  ot  their  origin — from  the 
bdndaga  at  8o.net  yoke.) 

Third  Request  the  Presldeni  tha;  the 
United  Statas  Government,  as  the  most  In- 
ftoenttal  member  nation  ot  the  Unite<l  Na- 
itf.  aidiadulad  to  oonveiie  in 
ttoar  IMI.  rikQUId  acctise  tha  Han|;arlan 
gown  men  t  before  the  world  as 
Of  tha  Universal  Declaration  of 
Htmiaa  Bl^ts  which  «'as  slgneci  and 
by  tlMm.  too 
(The  axaenttve  secretary  of  the  Am^rlcan 
Btin^ailaa   Pederaiiun    submitted    leries   of 


carefully  checked  evidences  to  the  Offlce  of 
Bastem  E^uropean  Affairs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  the  tragedies  of  deported  people 
of  Hungary.  Slmuttanaoxisly,  the  members 
at  this  Pederation  expressed  their  just  m- 
dlfiiAtton  toward  the  Soviet  rulers  of  the 
present  Hungarian  Communist  Oovertunent 
by  staging  orderly  picketlngs  against  the 
Soviet  delegation  of  the  United  States  at 
new  Tork.  against  the  Soviet  government 
oOcials  and  against  the  Soviet  Embassy  at 
Washington,  D.  C  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  Pederation.  mass-meetings  and  public 
demonstrations  were  organized  thrcughout 
the  United  States  in  protest  of  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  Communists  of  Hungary.) 

AJphabetical  list  of  directors,  attending 
Friday's  presidential  audience: 

Stephen  K.  Balogh.  executive  secretary. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

John  Benoee.  president  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  E.  K.  Borshy.  editor  in  chief  of  the 
American-Hungarian  Peoples  Voice,  dally, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Mathlas  Daroczy.  president  of  the 
Anjerlcan-Hungarlan  Protestant  Ministerial 
Association,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Al03r6iTis  Falussy.  chairman,  Hungarian  di- 
vision of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, New  Tork.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  Caspar,  cochalrman  Hungarian 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Pastoral  Union. 
Passaic,  H.  J. 

Zolton  Gombos,  publisher  and  editor  of 
Liberty,  dally.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Emery  Klraly,  treasurer  of  the  Hungarian 
Refcrmed  Federation  of  America,  Washing- 
ton.  D.   C. 

Rev.  Julius  Kish,  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Mark,  representative  of  the 
American-Hungarian  Jews,  New  Tork,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Kalman  Molnar,  presi:^ut  of  the  Fed- 
eration's New  York  Branch,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  L.  Segedy,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Life  Aasociation,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Peter  Suta.  -iresident  of  the  American  LLe 
Association.   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Louis  Szanto.  life-long  director  of  the  Fed- 
eration. Richmond.  Va. 

Dr.  Francis  UJlaky.  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Federation  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Edmund  Vasvary,  national  treasurer  of  the 
American -Hungarian  Pederation,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

George  Weller.  director.  American -Hun- 
garian radio  programs.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (at- 
torney Aloysius  Falussy  acted  as  spokesman 
of  the  group). 


More  on  Mr.  Jessnp  and  State  Department 
Eyativeness 


e.>;tension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  JXJDD.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  article  from  the 

New  York  Times  of  October  16.  1951: 

In  the  Nation 

(By  Arthiir  Krock) 

A  coco  BZXVICX  TO  AIX  CONCXBIfS 

tVASHiNOTON.  October  15. — The  decision  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Porelgn  Relations  to 
give  the  Senate  tomorrow  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Ambassador  at 


iarge  Philip  Jessup  to  be  thU  country's  dele* 
|ate  to  the  United  Nations  ^ssen  bly— If  no( 
iipset  by  Mr.  Jessups  speaking  engage • 
inente— was  salutary  in  every  sense.  Sena  • 
tor  McCaaSAN,  the  Nevada  DenK)crat.  and 
Senator  HicKZNLoonni,  the  Iowa  -lepubllcai , 
teho  demanded  definite  action  at  thU  sMBla  i 
bne  way  or  another  when  It  apaeared  tha  b 
administration  strategy  might  l>e  to  evadi 
\t  so  that  Mr.  Jessup  would  be  eligible  for 
It  recess  apiwlntment,  are  not  par  leans  of  thfe 
Btale  Department  or  the  Ambassador;  quit* 
the  contrary.  But  their  demanc  serv^Hl  tli » 
Interests  of  both,  and  also  the  nfluence  ct 
the  United  States  in  International  confer- 
ences. 

The   Senate   and   Its   committees  can   dp 
business   very   swiftly   when  they   want   to. 
The  maximum  length  of  time  vhlch  might 
be  consumed  in  debate  on  a  motion  to  con- 
firm or  reject   Mr.   Jessup's  norainatlon   by 
the  President  can  be  spent  by  the  Senale 
without    greatly    postponing    adjournment. 
This  Is  well  known  to  the  Forelg  n  Relatloi  s 
Committee  which  must  vote  before  any  re<  - 
ommendatlon  by  its  subcommltt'*  can  reacH 
the  floor.     Hence.  If  the  f\ill  corrmittee  fal  s 
to  act  or  deliberately  delays  ac:lon  on  tie 
[technical  ground  that  a  record  bulging  with 
;  essentials  Is  "Incomplete,"  It  will  be  a  reai- 
>  onable  conclusion  that  the  adinlnlstratlcn 
strategy    Is    what    Senators   Mc<'AaRAN    ar  d 
HicKiNLOOPKR  suspected   It  to  l*  after  tie 
i  majority  leader,  Senator  McFarlano,  dwe  It 
on  other  Items  as  having  greater  priority   n 
the  brief  time  remaining  of  th  s  session. 

THE    CXTRRSm    TACTICS 

If  the  Ssnate  is  given  no  chence  to  vole 
on  Mr.  Jessup.  and  the  Presldert  gives  hl^n 
a  recess  appointment,  he  can  perform  and 
complete  the  duties  of  the  offlc<!  before  tlie 
Senate  meets  again.  Of  cours«>^e  would 
have  to  agree  to  serve  in  such  ur  satisfactory 
dvaumstances.  For  the  deplornble  sub- 
p^elon  that  this  is  the  administration's  pit  in 
and  that  Mr.  Jessup  would  cc(  perate.  t  te 
tactics  of  the  State  Department  are  large  ly 
responsible. 

These  tactics  have  been  to  go  undergroui  td 
in  the  presence  of  an  attack  on    ts  far  east- 
t  em    policy,   and    attempt    by    silence,    co  :i- 
cealment  or  ex  parte  revelations  to  weather 
j  each  political  storm.     When  It  h  is  been  p  at 
'  to   the   question    on   past   word;    and   per- 
'  formances   which   have   become   unpopuliir, 
j  the  State  Department  has  not  ftood  to    ts 
guns.    Its  frequent  course,  as  w  th  the  Ub- 
1   timony  of  Harold   E.  Stassen   at  out  a   1949 
conference  on  china,  has  been  t )  gloss  o\er 
or  to  lock  up  the  facts  Instead   of  comlig 
out  with  them  boldly.    Because  sections  of 
the  past  record  have  become  ur  popular,  or 
seem  to  be.  does  not  mean  the}   could  not 
be  well  defended  when  placed  In  their  con- 
text.    By  often  falling  to  do  this  the  StJ  te 
Department  has  Invited  much  of  the  putaflc 
distrust  It  has  to  contend  with,  wlien  prombt 
clear  and  complete  statements    xrould  h4ve 
the  opposite  effect. 

TWO  pnrzcT  xxhibtts 

The  two  replies  to  Mr.  Stassen '^  account  of 
the  1949  White  House  conference  on  military 
aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  are  perf  ^ct  exhibits 
of  this  tactic.  By  placing  the  conference 
"early  In  1950  or  more  probably  U  te  in  1941)." 
Mr.  Stassen  misled  the  departmental  sear^- 
ers  of  the  files.  But  thl»  did  not  Justify  the 
hasty  announcement  that  the  search  l)ad 
been  "exhaustive"  and  disclosed  no  si^ch 
meeting:  that  It  was  not  "exhsjstlve"  ^as 
proved  next  day  when  the  con  erence  was 
disclosed  in  the  amended  reply  tc  have  taliea 
place  m  February  1949. 

Also,  Secretary  of  State  Ache;  on  was  ra- 
Tsaled  as  easUy  accessible  to  tl  e  searetien 
In  the  first  statement.  He  had.  it  said,  ^no 
recollection"  of  such  a  meeting.  But  wl|en 
the  record  was  found  the  Secretary  becaine 
suddenly  inaccessible.    He  was  f  way  resting 
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and  could  not  be  disturt>cd  for  days,  accord- 
ing to  a  State  Department  spokesman  wlko 
had  reached  him  so  readily  iJm  previous  day. 
Because  of  this,  the  perfectly  defensible  fact 
that  Mr.  Achaaoo.  at  the  «aotenac9.  sup- 
ported tha  pnpflbal  of  the  MgHwy  author- 
ities that  no  more  military  aid  be  given  to 
Chiang  appeared  as  an  Item  which  had  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  State  Dt^partment  and  it 
piefaied  to  conceal. 

BaCOCMTTIOH  I>laPUTB 


The  same  flaw  is  to  be  found  in  tha  disfrnte 
over  whether  "seriotu  consideration"  was 
ever  given  by  Mr.  Jessup.  Mr.  Acheaon  and 
the  State  Department  to  tlie  queatioD  of 
recognizing  tba  Oonununist  Oowmment  in 
China.  This  only  bacame  Important  as  a  test 
of  the  Ambassador's  fltnets  and  the  State 
Department's  candor  becauw  of  hot  denials 
that  the  question  had  beeii  "seriously  con- 
sidered." For  if  It  had  not.  in  the  period 
before  the  aggression  in  Korea,  all  poUcy- 
makers  who  failed  to  do  so  would  hava  writ- 
ten themselves  down  as  irresponsible  and  in- 
ccunpetent.  or  both.  But  Instead  at  saytng. 
"Cartalnly  we  did."  tha  effart  has  baan  to 
obscure  or  slant  a  whOIiy  sensible  record. 

These  maneuvers,  plus  a  iTvlew  of  Mr.  Jes- 
mp's  past  judgmenu  thai,  ralan  fair  and 
grava  doatit  that  he  should  oontintM  to  be 
Mr.  Achesonls  tenaaost  advtaar  on  foraign 
pOicy.  hava  attiWIatert  the  fight  against  Ms 
laMit  nomination.  If  It  is  evaded,  and  Mr. 
Jearap  is  given  and  accepts  a  racaas  appoint- 
ment, he  will  serve  without  the  influence 
abroad  he  should  have  and  only  a  successful 
Senate  show-down  can  give  And  occe  again 
a  United  States  envoy  will  be  sent  to  an 
international  gathering  without  the  conatl- 
ttitlonal  mandate  his  errand  requires. 


Governor.  Govamor  Bowtes  wai  one  of  only 
three  Governors  in  the  United.  Btataa  wtxo 
achieved  that  dt««-«"ptinn  without  ralaing 
taxes?" 

The  Implications  of  that  statement  are 
clear  eiunigh.  But  the  facta  art>  slightly  dlf- 
ferant.  Mr.  Bowlea  took  oOct  is  January 
1»««.  On  July  1.  194».  atoott  6  nwnths 
later,  tka  aalaa  tax  went  from  l  to  2  percent. 
Thus,  for  alMMBt  ti>e  entire  ]>eriod  at  his 
loc-imtMncy  and  during  two  IkMal  yean. 
Mr.  Bowles  had  tba  benefit  ot  an  tnereaaad 
sales  tax  to  help  him  balance  the  budget. 
Withoot  that  increase  in  taxes  lalancing  tha 
bodgat  mlglit  not  hava  baan  passible. 

To  t>e  sure,  the  incrsaas  became  effective 
under  the  proviskms  at  Public  Act  1, 
Special  Seaalon  of  February  1»48.  If  Mr. 
Bxirrow  wlahad  to.  he  could  clom  technical 
correctness  so  far  as  the  actuU  passage  of 
the  law  is  concerned  But  a  raan  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  truth  as  ts  Mr.  BxnToif  surely  is 
man  tntcraatcd  in  the  subataccc  of  tax  in- 
craaaa.  and  not  in  the  technicdittas. 

Wa  mention  thU  becaose  of  Mr.  BawTOOr'a 
■sal  in  keeping  the  reooid  strai  ^t.     Ha  itow 
has  tba  opportanlty  to  correct  the  falae 
preaafcm    ba    has    created    ai>»ut 
budgets  and  no  increaaas  in  ta:ica. 


Recofti  of  Chester  Bowles  at  Govemcr  of 
*       Coaaectkot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coKwxcncuT 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  like 
the  f oUowiBg  editorial  from  the  Hartlord 
Courant.  Aivd  thinking  it  may  also  in- 
terest my  eoUeagues,  I  wish  to  waive  my 
rigfat  to  any  technical  advantage  I  may 
have — which  this  great  newspaper,  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
generous  enough  to  concede — and.  in 
fact  correct  the  record  by  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ma.  BsMTOM  Has  a  Cramce  To  CoaaiCT  tux 
RacoBD 

Because  of  his  vlgoroua  eamp  Ign  against 
Senator  McCartht  and  the  latter's  alleged 
misrepresentations  of  the  truth.  Senator 
BBmm  nbonld  ba  especially  careful  about 
hia  own  Meattkaa.  During  tba  Senate  de- 
bate laat  week  on  tbc  appointment  of  Ches- 
ter Bowlea  tm  Ambaaaador  to  XndU.  Sen«Ltor 
Mda  tha  statement  that  Mr.  Bowles 
one  of  only  three  Oovecnora  who  bad 
K^l^■w^^f^  Um  Ststc  budgct.  Her«  arc  his 
w«da  taken  verbatim  from  the  Coaiuss- 
eaoatsz.  Rbdobd:  "Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama know  that  in  addition  to  hnvtng  bal- 
anced the  budget  rf  the  State  1 1  Connect- 
icut  during  hia  2-y«ar   tana  tH 


La£es  May  Have  To  Torn  Roafh  ia 
Political  Scrap 


who  is  a  demagogtie.  trickster,  and  grafter  in 
Uie  city  hall,  will  be  the  same  kind  of  a  pub- 
lic servant  in  Washington 

One  dreadful  fact  confronts  the  Araertc-an 
people  now.  We  have  often  chosen  these  we 
beUeved  to  be  our  best,  otir  most  ethical 
and  eouncaous.  to  serve  at  national  levels 
only  to  find  that  they  became  ponute<l  after 
they  had  held  high  positions  for  a  while. 

Hooeecleaniag  on  national  levels  is  now  in 
order.  Hm  tnrtb  is  that  we  have  mstalled 
Mndcrgaat gndaatae  in  the  Natlcnr.l  Capital 
and  their  political  methods  haV'*  contami- 
nated the  entire  cotmuy  It  Isn't  always  the 
tndivid'jal&jwho  are  to  blame  tar  our  shame- 
ful records:  It's  the  evil  system  wbich  so 
many  of  our  leaders  now  proclaim  to  be  good. 


KZIBI8ION  CF  R£Ii£ARKS 
o? 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCIIWABE 

or  OKXJMOUA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESTWTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1951 

Mr.   8CHWABB.    Mr.  8p<eaker.  Mrs. 

Walter  Pterguaon.  of  Tulsa.  Okia.,  is  one 
of  our  great  lady  writer;  or  woman 
columnists.  She  writes  eicceptionally 
realistic  axid  factual  views.  CX^  of  them 
leocntly  appaaring  in  the  Tiilsa  Tribune 
of  Tulsa,  dcla.,  appealed  to  me.  By 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  quoting  the 
entire  article.  It  is  entitled  "Ladies  May 
Have  To  Turn  Rotigh  in  Polliical  Scrap." 

Laons  Mat  Hft\-x  To  TcntH  Itoucn  ih 
PoiiXiioai.  ScaAP 

Octt^er  sees  tbe  atari  at  a  new  campaign 
urging  women  to  petttteal  metltm.  Under 
the  heading .  -Political  PBgrlma  Progress,  the 
editors  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  issued  tbe 
following  challenge. 

"The  problem  of  each  dtlaen  is  to  see  that 
politics  In  his  locality  draws  tb«  bert  brains 
and  the  effarts  al  tbe  moat  reaftooatble  men 
and  women  of  the  community.  There  la 
no  way  that  national  politics  »n  be  more 
Intelligent,  ethical  or  eouragecoa  than  the 
local  groope  in  which  It  has  its  roots." 

Certainly  the  time  is  rip.*  for  such  a  cru- 
sade. And  there  seems  to  be  a  stage  of 
feminine  concern  over  the  coTupt  condi- 
tions which  prevail  BW  we  eball  have  to 
forget  about  being  ladies  whBc  wa  go  at  our 
political  hotisecleaning.  Some  o  r  the  oM  aof- 
firagette  sphUt  tbat  got  ns  tbe  fnnchlae  most 
take  bold  of  oar  aoula.  Perbaps  we  may  be 
forced  to  make  oaraelvee  obooxlouB  to  the 
pinfueelnnnl  politidana.  Tbcri>  have  been 
msny  Instances  In  our  history  when  women 
did  thst  and  great  things  were  <)one. 

Work  on  tbc  local  level  must  be  a  ma)or 
part  ct  any  cleanup  program  and  It's  a  bard 
task.  We  bate  to  get  mlaed  up  In  MdMrinci 
with  feDow  townamca.  And  bora  aMM" 
it  seems  to  argoe  abottt  tbe  point  4  pro- 
gram, or  tbe  human  rights  charter,  or  any 
otbar  big  subject  to  wbich  dstance  lends 
ancbaatmant.    And  vre  know  that  tbe  man 


It  Is  Imperative  That  the  RaUroadl  Re- 
tireBBeBt  Act  Be  ABeaded  Imaiediately 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PEK7«ST17A?»IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  M^.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  passed  the  Harris  bill  yester- 
day it  took  a  step  m  the  right  direcuon 
by  hl)eralixing  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

In  suppoi"ting  the  Harris  bill,  which 
was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hall 
bin.  I  made  the  f  oliowmg  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  the  debate: 
Mr.  Vju»  2Umrr  Mr  Chairman  when  this 
legislation  was  under  consideration  on  Oc- 
tobo-  4.  I  stated  vwy  frankly  why  I  could 
not  support  the  Croeser  bill  at  this  time,  but 
would  support  the  Han  bill,  which  Is  stop- 
gap legldation.  I  sdao  said  in  my  remarks 
at  tbat  ttme  that  I  wonld  favor  the  House 
resolution  wfaieb  provide*  that  a  study  cf 
the  Railroad  Hettmnent  Act  be  made  Imme- 
diately and  that  by  next  Pebruary  15  a  bill 
be  Introduced  Incorporating  the  recom- 
mended changes  resulting  from  the  rtudy. 

Since  October  4,  I  have  talked  to  many 
railroaders  back  in  my  congressional  district 
and  have  beard  from  many  others  bj  mail. 
I  am  x»t  being  critical  of  any  of  the  railway 
labor  organtxations  when  I  say  that  those 
railroad  men  to  whom  I  talked — both  active 
and  retired — confessed  that  to  them  the  de- 
bate on  the  Croseer  and  Hall  bills  Is  too  tech- 
nical and  thev  are  tjewlldered  and  confused. 

When  I  talked  to  oflJcials  of  the  various 
raBway  unions  I  found  that  they  knew  the 
good  polnta  of  both  bills  but  they  were  rf  luc- 
tant  to  dtoenas  the  contrt>v«sial  features. 
Regardleas  of  what  bill  ttteee  union  ofQclals 
eapported  they  Joined  active  and  retired  rail- 
roaders In  agreeing  that  the  solvency  of  the 
raHroad-retirement  fund  is  the  paramount 
lasue.  They  were  also  In  complete  agree-  • 
Best  on  tbc  fact  that  Immediate  relief  must 
be  glvei  to  present  recipients  of  railroad 
retirement  beneflta. 

It  vraa  tmanimonely  agreed  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  should  be  eramlrjcd 
with  the  thought  In  mind  of  reducing  the 
rctirezDent  age.  tbe  years  of  nwndatory  p*^rv- 
ice.  and  liberalising  otber  provisions  of  the 
ezlsttag  law. 

In  eddttifHi  to  talking  to  active  and  retired 
raUroadera  several  retired  men  canvassed 
of  the  railroad  fraternity  in  my 
district  and  here  Is  the  report 
I  received  regarding  tt»elr  interviews: 

"We  can  see  nothing  wrong  by  having  both 
Houses  at  Oongreas  accept  the  H&U  bill  as 
an   emergency   plank   for   tbe   bridge,   thus 


If 
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{wrmltttng  tb»  lUflroad  ReUratncnt  Act  to 
MoaiTC  •  fUMral  overhauling  next  February. 
MMinwtina     we    oid-tlmers    will    receive    a 
»  iBuch-ne«<l«l  tnenuc  aa  well  as  the  widows 

aad  ciUldren  o«  ^ace>ae<l  employees." 

Aa  I  aald  during  the  debate  on  this  legts- 
latiOD  on  October  4,  I  am  in  favor  of  many 
at  the  proTlalona  of  the  Croaser  bill.  U  it 
can  be  shown  after  further  study  that  these 
new  benefits  will  not  endanger  the  financial 
eocMUUon  of  the  railroad-retirement  fund. 

It  li  treely  aald  that  these  new  benefiU 
W«  •ugar-coated  plUa  and  Include  the  In- 
enaa*  of  beneflta  to  annuitants  and  pen- 
sioners and  the  widows  and  surviving  chil- 
drt-n  together  with  the  new  monthly  bene- 
ftt  to  the  spouae.  These  benefits  are  said 
to  be  sugar-coated  because  they  rcquu-e  the 
ac«:eptanoa  of  bitter  i^llla  In  order  to  obtain 
th'cm. 

Taking  t*»«  bitter  with  the  sweet  means 
that  In  order  to  obtain  these  new  benefits 
oertain  aava^gi  to  the  railroad-retirement 
fund  must  be  effected  and  in  addition  new 
souroea  of  Income  must  be  found  In  order 
to  provide  ta30.000.000  estimated  to  be  the 
aimual  cost  of  these  new  benefits  under  the 
C-oaaer  blU. 

To  raise  tLe  $230,000,000  it  la  proposed  that 
ttte  following  changes  be  made  m  the  exist- 
ing law : 

Recipients  of  railroad  retirement  benefits 
would  be  prohibited  from  earning  In  excess 
o:f  '50  monthly  except  if  retired  on  disability. 
This  prohibition  means  that  a  retired  rail- 
roader cannot,  earn  more  than  $50  monthly 
Ui  outside  employment  without  forfeiting 
his  monthly  railroad-retirement  checlt^. 

This  provision  in  the  Croaser  bill  \fi  de- 
signed to  force  railroad  employees  to  work 
beyond  their  retirement  age  of  65.  It  is  said 
tliat  such  a  provision  will  effect  a  saving 
o:'  $50,000,000  annually. 

Railroaders  In  my  district  resent  Oongrass 
or  anyone  else  restricting  their  earnings 
a'ter  they  retire  under  the  provisions  of  the 
R.ii!road  Retirement  Act.  They  feci  that 
With  their  employer  they  have  paid  for  their 
rtairement  and  that  it  Is  rank  discrimination 
U  not  unconstitutional  to  apply  such  a  re- 
striction. In  my  opinion  such  a  restriction 
Is  punitive  legislation  and  would  force  re- 
tired railroaders  and  their  families  to  exiEt 
on  a  fixed  income. 

The  idea  of  forcing  railroaders  to  work 
b«?yond  the  age  of  65  is  equally  repugnant 
b«»cause  the  majority  of  us  know  that  a  de- 
termined cuort  is  being  made  in  railroad 
circles  to  reduce  the  age  of  retirement  from 
(Jf.  to  60  years  with  thr  option  of  retiring 
at  age  60  or  upon  completion  of  30  years' 
aervlce  regardless  of  age. 

I  have  petitions  from  more  than  3,400  rail- 
roaders in  my  district  urging  that  the  age 
of  retirement  be  reduced  to  age  60  and  that 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  amended 
to  permit  retirement  upon  Completion  of 
30   years   of   service   regardless  of  age. 

Then.  too.  we  must  not  forget  that  In 
titaes  of  depression  In  the  railroad  ludus^y 
It  is  the  young  man  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rater  who  is  furloughed  and  who  urges  the 
retirement  of  older  employees.  These  young 
employees  will  suffer  greatly  if  older  em- 
plcyees  are  forced  to  work  t}eyond  the  age 
of  retirement. 

ilnother  objection  to  the  Croaser  bill  is  the 
Increase  In  payroll  taxes  brought  about  by 
tajlng  earnings  up  to  $400.  Under  existing 
lav.'  earnings  up  to  $300  are  taxable. 

This  increase  which  will  amount  to  $8.23 
monthly  on  the  additional  $100  Is  estimated 
to  produce  $80,000,000  annually  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1952.  WhUe  I  recognize  that  the 
UuTeasc  of  payroll  tax  will  provide  addi- 
tional beneflta  to  the  Individual  upon  re- 
tlrament,  yet  the  average  railroad  man  in 
mj  district  is  oppoaed  to  any  increase  in 
tai:8s  on  his  eamlngs.  Be  knows  that  to 
tm-rease  payroll  taxes  wttl  shrink  further 
hii  take-home  pay  and  be  states  be  fails 


to  see  the  neceaalty  for  an  Incxtmm  siMe 
be  now  pay*  four  times  the  tax  Impoeed 
under  social  security,  yet.  upon  retirement 
recelvea  less  beneflta. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  only  a  small    , 
percentage  at  railroad  labor  to  be  affected 
by  this  payroll  Increase  under  the  Croaser 
bill.     According    to    information    furnished 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Conunerce  as  a  result  of  a  check  of  the  , 
10   largest   railroads    In    the   United   States  ; 
46  percent  of  their  1.490.000  employees  re- 
ceive wages  less  than  $300  monthly.     That 
meana  tliat  54  percent  of  the  employees  earn 
in    excess   of   $300    a   month    and   on    their  , 
shoulders  will  fall  the  burden  of  paying  for 
these  sugar-coated  pills. 

Objection  is  also  voiced  to  the  Crosser  bill 
over  the  proposal  to  transfer  over  5,000,000  • 
persons  with  less  than   10  years  of  service 
to  the  social  security  rolls,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  such  action  will  effect  a  saving  to 
the  railroad  retirement  fund  of  $40,000,000. 
For  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  tOj 
arbitrarily  transfer  these  people  without  any  ' 
Idea  of  their  feelings  on  the  subject  and  to 
reduce  their  benefits  at  the  same  time  U  in. 
my  opinion   a   vloWtlon   of   their   rights.     I 
have  hundreds  of  people  In  my  district  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  this  provision 
and  those  who  are  aware  of  It  are  vigorously 
opposed  to  It.     Over  a  period  of  years  rail- 
road   brotherhoods   have    Indoctrinated    the, 
railroad  man  and  his  family  with  the  ideaj 
that  the  social  security  system  is  Intent  onj 
taking  over  the  railroad  retirement  systemj 
With    all   the   sincerity   at   my   command    l) 
can  tell  you  that  the  people  In  my  district^ 
feel   that   the   Crosser   bill   is   the  first   ste-* 
in  that  direction  and  they  want  nothing 
do  with  It. 

According  to  the  testimony  In  the  Ssnat 
Of  Mr  Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Actuary.  Socla 
Security  Administration.  I  look  with  sus 
plcion  upon  the  provision  in  the  Crosse* 
bill  whereby  the  Railroad  Retirement  Boar4 
and  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  will, 
by  June  1.  1956,  recommend  legislation  that 
they  hope  will  make  a  further  estimated 
annual  saving  of  $60.000,C00  in  the  railroad 
retirement  fund.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  on  October  4.  an4 
I  repeat  It  again  today,  there  Is  general 
agreement  among  all  who  are  interested  I9 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  tha^ 
present  recipienu  of  benefits  under  the  Rail* 
road  Retirement  Act  must  be  granted  imme* 
dlate  relief  through  an  Increase  In  benefit*. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  under  th$ 
Crosser  bill,  because  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  will  have  to  hire  and  train  hundred* 
of  new  employees  to  administer  Its  provl»- 
sions. 

For  example,  the  spouse's  provision  alone 
Will  require  the  filing  of  an  application  wll|i 
supporting  evidence  In  the  form  of  a  mar*- 
rlage  certificate  together  with  a  birth  certiflr 
cate.  In  addition  the  files  of  more  thad 
6,000.000  employees  will  have  to  be  examlm 
preparatory  to  the  transfer  to  social  sec 
rity  of  those  with  less  than  10  years 
service. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  policing  Job  that  w  . 
have  to  be  done  to  ferret  out  retired  peop^ 
earning  In  excess  of  $50  monthly  so  th^t 
their  retirement  check  could  be  stopped  -^ 
provided  by  the  Grosser  bill. 

May  I  remind  you  that  under  the  1 
amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  A 
200,000  claims  had  to  be  reexamined  In 
der  to  determine  If  and  how  much  Incre 
benefits  would  be  payable  on  each  cla  _ 
It  required  over  1  year  to  complete  the  JoIj 
and  that  meant  considerable  delay  In  peyli^ 
the  increased   benefits.  | 

All  of  us  should  give  particular  attention 
to  the  division  of  opinion  on  the  Croaser  bll. 
It  starts  In  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  t 
exists  with  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  s 
found  among  actuarial  experts,  prevails  In 
the  ranks  of  railway  labor  and  among  tl]e 


members  of  the  House  Commlttje  on  Intir- 


state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  »hUe  active 
and  retired  railroad  employees  are  equajUy 
bewildered  and  confused. 

Nor  can  we  Ignore  the  opinio  a  of  experts 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Crosser  bill.  incH^d- 
Ing  Mr.  Murray  W.  Latimer,  formerly  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retlremen  Board,  ind 
who  should  know  whereof  he  8i»eak8.  fori  he 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  Rallr^  ' 
Retirement  Act.  When  testlfyli  g  on  Ser 
blU  1347.  which  Is  Identical  to  the  Crc 
bill,  Mr!  Latimer  said: 

"Either    the    railroad    retirement    8ya1| 
will  collapse  or  there  will  be  a  Goverr 
subsidy." 

He  continued  by  saying  that  the  bill,  f^ 
the  standpoint  of  financial  soundness,  re^ 
senta  extreme  recklessness." 

In  conclusion,  after  detailec  study 
serious  reflection  I  am  convinced  that  tl^ere 
is  only  one  position  that  I  can  t  ake  to  guar- 
antee the  solvency  of  the  railroa  i  retirement 
fund  and  to  grant  immediate  relief  to  retired 
employees,  and  that  is  to  suppo  t  the  Harris 
bill  which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  |Mr.  HaxxisI  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Hall  bill.  U  the  Harrit  biU  is  1  ap- 
proved by  both  branches  of  Coigress  b^ore 
adjournment  it  will  mean  that  the  cl^eck 
that  all  retired  employees  and  ;  urvivoraj  re- 
ceive immediately  after  ttecemb-'r  1,  wUlJ  In- 
clude an  across-the-board  Increase  of  16  per- 
cent U.<  all  annuitants  and  per  jBioners  land 
?3V3 -percent  increase  to  widows  and  su4>r'iv- 
Ing  children,  with  a  25-percent  Increaa^  in 
lump-sum  death   beueflts. 

In  addition,  the  Harris  bill  '.ncludes  the 
provision  passed  yesterday  by  the  Senate  to 
pay  $40  monthly  to  the  spouse.  It  also  bco- 
vldes  that  those  with  less  thin  10  tears 
service  will  remain  on  the  rai;road  re|t.lre- 
ment  rolls  with  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum 
annuity  equal  to  what  they  would  pave 
received  if  they  had  been  transi  erred  td  the 
social -security  rolls.  I 

It  is  my  Intention  to  support  the  ^use 
resolution  which  will  be  consid<!red  in  icon- 
Juqptlon  with  this  legislation  and  ^hlch 
provides  for  a  thorough  study  Df  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  by  the  House  Comjmlt- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commer^  In 
order  to  determine  the  extent  to  whl^h  It 
may  be  liberalized  without  Jeopirdizin|  the 
railroad  retirement  fund.  j 

The  House  resolution  provides  thai  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hovise  Comntittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comccerce  bet  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  le^la- 
tive  proposal  following  the  completion  (tf  the 
study  and  that  such  legislation  be  ihtro- 
duced  not  later  than  Februa:7  15,  1952. 
Therefore.  Congress  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  liberalizing  the  Railix>ad  Retire- 
ment Act  after  careful  study  of  the  r^om- 
mendatlons  made,  and  will  not  be  proceeding 
In  a  blind  manner. 


Housing  at  Camp  Polk 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-n 

Monday.  October  15.  1951    1 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thei  Oh io 
National  Guard  is  to  be  ordered  oi^t  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  of  the  year.  It 
is  understood  that  the  training  afea  is 
to  be  Camp  Polk.  We  hear  fromjevery 
hand  that  the  situation  there  (roiii  the 
housing  standpoint  is  exceedingly  bad 
and  we  are  deeply  troubled,    I,  fcj  one. 
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have  been  doing  everything  possible  to 
call  the  attention  of  th<'  Department  to 
tbe  sltuaUon.  It  appesjs  that  Camp 
PfAk  and  the  nearby  towns  have  not  even 
now  been  declared  a  defense  area,  al- 
thotigh  my  correspondence  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  indicates 
that  after  certain  investigations  have 
been  made  such  derignatioo  will  be  made. 
It  was  a  satiaiaction  to  me  to  find  that 
the  Army  was  ttwroucfaiy  aware  that  a 
difficult  problem  exists  and  has  mored 
In  to  do  all  possible.  I  shall  follow  this 
as  assiduously  as  possible,  whether  the 
Congress  is  in  recess  or  not. 


I^orsBCc  ia  tbe  Stale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OF  XLUIfOia 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPBSBBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Po- 
liato-American  Journal  in  their  Issue  of 
September  29.  and  of  which  Mr.  Leopold 
Dende  is  national  news  editor,  contains 
an  editorial  entitled  "Ignorance  in  the 
State  Department." 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment's Mr.  Sandifer's  contention  that 
the  term  "satellite"  is  fitting  to  the  Po- 
lish Nation  because  of  their  pro-Soviet 
record  of  performance  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  dsewhere,  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  State  Department's  way  of  think- 
ing. After  all,  it'was  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  Democratic  Party  who  went  along 
with  Stalin  in  giving  over  the  Polish  Na- 
tion to  Russia;  now  by  some  stzaac* 
quirk  of  illogical  reasonmg  we  blaoie  tbe 
Polish  Naition  for  goinK  along  with  Rus- 
sia when  our  own  Government  without 
protest  acceded  to  StaUn  s  demands. 

President  Truman  and  our  Democratic 
leaders,  such  as  Harrlman.  former  Sec- 
retaiy  of  State  Byrnes,  and  others,  knew 
Immediately  after  Yalt*  that  Stalin  had 
no  intention  of  honoring  his  agreements 
at  Yalta.  And  yet,  months  later.  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  hi&  followers  at  Pots- 
dam O.  K.'d  the  Russian  grab  of  Poland. 

If  our  national  administration  had 
protested  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments before  they  were  ever  signed,  then 
the  State  Department  c«-tainly  would 
have  some  basis  for  criUciang  Poland's 
presoit  course  of  going  tJaog  with  tbe 
Russians  but  as  James  Farley,  a  former 
member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabi- 
net, said  on  June  8,  that  it  Is  his  solemn 
convictton  that  many  of  the  problems 
besetting  tbe  world  would  not  be  with  us 
if  we  had  a  vigorous,  alert,  and  forceful 
leader  at  Tehran  and  Yalta."  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

IciraaAMCx  IX  thb  atats  OcPASnaarr 


Last  weak  an  amartng  exampia  ot  high- 
level  Jgnarance  In  the  State  DepertoMnt  re- 
(Brdlng  Poiaad  was  tUacovered  ky  us  during 
a  LCftuwatlou  wtth  Darvsrd  V.  Sandlfer, 
Deputy  Aariitant  Secretary  for  United  Na- 
tions ACatra. 

Her«  is  the  evidence: 

We  have  told  Mr.  Sandlfer  that  it  Is  an  In- 
justice to  Poland  and  to  other  iron  curtain 
countrlea  to  brand  them  as  satellites  ol  Rus- 


ala  and  tbat  it  would  be  aaucb  better  to  tefer 
to  ttkem  aa  capttre  coantrlaa. 

Mr  5&ndlfer  dteagreed,  cc  a  tending  that 
the  term  "saUUlte"  u  fitting  in  tbe  basis  ot 
their  pro-8oTiet  reoord  of  performance  in 
the  Dnlted  Matlaiis  and  claew  mtc. 

A  dlaeuKiaa  enawad  durtnf  which  we  have 
tried  to  explain  to  Mr.  Sandllir  titat  09  per- 
cent or  at  least  an  overwbel  mlag  eaajority 
of  the  Polish  people  are  agaJiat  tbe  Oaia- 
munlst  GoTcriunent  ot  PoUnd.  and  that 
tbey  caiunoc  be  held  reapofidble  for  the 
dolnga  Of  that  Oovamment,  e^x. 

Mr.  Sandlfer  again  tfla^prvoil.  argntng  that 
If  the  majority  of  the  Potlafc  people  wookl 
not  be  behind  the  Oovemment — it  cooM  not 
aalst.  and  moreover  the  PoUah  paoi^  do  not 
manifeat  thdr  dlaapptoval  of  the  Oovam- 
ment,  etc. 

Of  course,  we  did  oar  best  t»  explain  that 
tike  Pollah  people  did  not  elect  thCLr  Govern- 
ment but  that  it  was  impo6>!d  upon  them 
and  that  to  recist  tliat  Govermsient  openly, 
under  tbe  preaant  circumstaiifes,  would  be 
fooliah  and diHNlimK.  Bowrer.  not  bavlng 
ezperienoe  In  dealing  with  the  diploaMti.  we 

wonder  tf  «v  were  able  to  du;>el  the  cIinmIb 
of  doubt  and  iiKif  Wioii  In  thi;  matter. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  we  belli've  that  aoiM 
action  should  be  taken  to  remove  such  ig- 
norance from  the  State  Department,  as  it  ia 
taarmiul  to  our  international  interests. 

P.  S.  We  were  informed  by  several  exile 
leathers  from  behind  the  iron  curtain  that 
they  have  encountered  similar  ignorance  in 
the  State  Department  regarding  tbetr  coun- 
trlea. All  of  them  also  object  to  the  term 
•satellite"  and  favcr  tbe  term  "captive."' 
One  of  them.  Carlos  Devlla.  former  Rumanian 
Ambassador  in  Waahtmgton.  recently  strewed 
tbti  point  In  a  leOv  to  tbe  Nevr  York  Tboea. 


Broomcom  Pallers  Treate<J  Unfairly, 
Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  As&erts 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCilWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  19il 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  am 
just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau,  in 
which  he  attaches  a  letter  from  the 
Cimarron  County  Farm  Bureau  of  Boise 
City.  Okia.  The  Cimarron  County  Farm 
Bureau  letter  ocmtains  statements  criti- 
ciziiig  ▼cry  severely  the  method  that  has 
been  employed  •»ith  reference  to  the 
shiftln*  of  farm  labor  in  Oklahoma. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  stated  that 
broQMOom  puUos  who  came  to  this  area 
of  tbdr  own  free  will,  stated  that  they 
had  contacted  certain  employment  of- 
fices in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State — 
Oklahoma — and  these  offices  told  them 
that  work  was  not  available  m  this  area. 
This  happened  at  the  time  when  our 
need  was  greatett^  It  appears  that  an 
effort  was  beiac  made  to  bold  laborers 
In  that  area  for  tbe  cotton  harvest  that 
was  to  start  at  some  future  date. 

Hence,  the  broomcom  pullers  were 
treated  unfairly,  according  to  the  asser- 
tkm  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  letter  of  the 
president  of  tbe  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau 
to  me,  dated  Octot)er  9.  that  he  states: 

Mr.  FOCAXTT  and  his  ataS  have  been  very 
cooperative  but  the  program  seems  to  lack 
coordination  and  cooperation. 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcomnuttee 
on  lAbor  and  Federal  Secuinty  Agencies, 
of  which  Congretsman  Pocakty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  the  chairman.  Our 
committee  has  attempted  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  coopei-ate  with  these  organi- 
■atlons  to  the  end  that  the  farmers  may 
have  available  labor  at  the  time  they 
need  to  hirvest  their  respective  crotis. 
and  I  know  of  no  good  reajwn  why  the 
situation  complained  of  should  exist  I 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  look  in^io  this 
further  and  correct  the  situation  by  the 
time  our  coromlttee  meets  next  year. 

The  letter  of  Octot>er  9  to  me  and  the 
enclos'ire  from  the  Cimarron  County 
Farm  Bureau  are  as  follows: 

Thb  Oklahoma  Fulm  BiniKAn, 
Oklahoma  City.  October,  9.  1951." 
The  Honorable  Groasx  Scmwaa^ 
Jf  ember  of  Congrzst, 
Bouse  O^ce  Buiiding, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxas  Comuusskan:  Tout  attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  a  situation  in  our  State 
which  we  believe  needs  readjustment.  It 
refers  to  the  State  employment  t&cf.  Re- 
cently we  have  been  hard  pretssed  tor  farm 
labor  and  doubtleas  this  condition  will  con- 
tinue for  from  SO  to  60  days. 

Mr.  Fogarty  and  his  staff  h&ve  been  very 
cooperative  but  the  program  seems  to  lack 
coordtnatloa  and  cooperation.  1 1  ncloee  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  L. 
Z^ake,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Cimarron 
County  ftrm  Bureau  which  will  emphasise 
that  point.  Piortbar.  we  find  thai  in  many 
eouDtlea  the  recruiting  officer  appears  once 
a  week  with  no  estabUsfaed  omce  and  co- 
operating with  no  one  in  the  county. 

We  "oelleve  this  condition  wiU  be  ma- 
terially improved  if  the  recruiting  officer 
would  astabliah  a  local  connection  in  each 
of  tbe  oountlea  whlcli  has  surplus  labor,  such 
as  county  agent's  office,  or  some  other 

Thwe  is  another  item  In  the  law  which 
certainly  should  be  eliminated.  That  Is  the 
provlalon.  wtb  a  severe  penalty  against  em- 
ployers, of  hiring  children  wb?n  school  is  in 
aeesion.  BlatartcaUy.  -wbiotm  families  «ork 
In  the  cotton  patch  and  many  'amllies  worlt- 
Ing  togethtJ'  can  supplonent  their  Incomes 
materially  by  tuch  labor  Certainly  we  be- 
lieve children  should  be  In  school  and  In 
most  cases,  achool  la  ttlimiiiiBed  for  this  pur- 
pose. However.  In  some  towns  it  Is  not  and 
therefore  a  child  cannot  work  where  that 
hary»«»  This  phase  oC  the  law  should  be 
repealed. 

Tbeae  matters  are  called  to  your  attention 
for  what  tbey  are  worth  and  we  hope  that 
thla  program  can  iie  more  effective  and  in 
case  tt  cannot,  poaatbly  then  -nre  can  offer 
fiirther  BUggestions  for  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Very  truly  yoars. 

JOHW   I     TATIOL 

FreMdent,  OkimkoTna  Farm  Bureau. 

CncAKtoN  Cr.tTNTT  Pakm  Bttskau. 
Bot^e  City.  Okla.,  September  2M.  19S1. 
Mr.  Dan  AaitoLo. 

OfctaJtoMM  Fmrm   Bureau. 

Oklahoma  Ctty.  Okla. 

Deab  Sn:  This  Is  to  verify  otxr  telephone 
conversation  at  Monday.  September  24.  rela- 
ttre  to  our  broomcom  labor  problems  of  this 
fall. 

Our  county  farm  bureau  sent  two  repre- 
•entattvea  to  your  office  and  together  with 
your  representatives  they  contacted  the  State 
emplo^Tnent  office.  They  outlined  our  labor 
needs  as  to  the  numlier  of  men  needed,  the 
date  on  which  we  needed  the  men  and  the 
wages  to  be  paid. 

The  State  employment  office  at  ^kluhoma 
City  told  our  representatives  that  they  had  a 
man  with  a  bus  to  haul  the  needed  l:-ij<.i'*ra 
to  our  county.    They  asked  for  an  advance 
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nottc*  ol  48  to  72  hours  prior  to  the  dat«  the 
men  would  tw  ne<  ded.  This  notlcB  ▼«  sup- 
pU«(t  by  t*lephone  by  the  labor  oAee  here. 

mff  KUwlck.  a  repre«ent»tlve  of  the  State 
•mplovment  department,  contacted  the  local 
brooCDCorn  growers  to  determine  their  needs 
and  i^assed  this  Information  jatong  to  the 
SUte  employment  office.  At  thla  time  he 
r«e«tv«d  •taurance  that  the  men  would  be 
dettvcTMl.  ,^_. 

However,  at  about  5  p.  m.  on  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 14.  word  waa  received  that  trans- 
port»tion  waa  not  avaUable  for  the  men  that 
were  tp  be  here  on  Sunday  morning.  Septem- 
ber 16.  ThU  failure  to  deliver  men  left  the 
local  grrowers  holding  the  bag  as  they  were 
depending  on  the  employment  department 
to  deliver  the  men  as  they  had  promised. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  State  employment 
department  made  promlaes  that  they  knew 
they  could  not  fuinu.  Further  observation 
Indicated  that  they  did  not  want  to  deliver 
the  men. 

Broomcorn  pullers  who  came  to  this  area 
of  their  own  free  will  stated  that  they  had 
contacted  certain  employment  offices  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  and  these  offices 
told  them  that  work  was  not  avaUable  In  thla 
area.  This  happened  at  the  time  when  our 
need  was  the  greatest.  It  appears  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  hold  the  laborera 
In  that  .*rea  for  the  cotton  harvest  that  was 
to  start  at  some  future  date. 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Hswick  did  his  Job  the 
beat  he  could  wUh  the  facUlites  he  had  to 

work  with.  ^       ^,     » 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
do  iomethlng  about  this  matter  as  it  haa 
left  a  very  unfavorable  Impression  of  both 
the  farm  bureau  and  the  State  employment 
service  In  the  minds  of  the  Cimarron  County 

iarmers 

If  this  employment  service  could  be  prop- 
erly handled  It  would  be  of  great  service  to 
MM  from  year  to  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WnjJAM  L.  Drake. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  Cimarron  County 
Farm  Bureau. 


and  transportation  costs  and  dollar  ahort- 
agea  and  currency  blockades.    With  all  these 
factors  operating,  we  don't  criticize  the  grow- 
ers  who  destroy  their  gluts.     But  if  there 
were  enough  true  statesmanship  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
K-»tlons.   they   wouldn't  have  to  do  so.     If 
this  Nation  can  spend  WO.000.000  a  year  to 
cope    with     vorld   unrest   by    methods   that 
come    stral^nt    out    of    our    cave-man    past, 
we  can  spjend  a  hundredth  part  of  that  sum 
to  cope  with   the  same  unrest  by  methods 
which  come  out  of  the  New  Testament.   And 
we  can  And  In  the  United  Nations  an  agency 
to  see  that  the  food  we  have  and  don't  need 
gets    to   those   who    need    It   so   desperately. 
Church  peace  commissions  and  Interchurch 
committees    on    International    affairs    have 
been  having  a  hard  time   finding  where  to 
take  hold  of  the  problem  of  world  concord 
in    such    a    way    as    to    make    their    efforts 
count.     May    not   these   gluts   of    unneeded 
and  unwanted  food  offer  one  place  to  take 
hold?     It  might  surprise  some  Government 
leaders   to   learn   that    there    Is   a   Christian 
conscience  about  destroying  food  while  mil- 
lions are  hungry.     But   If   the  church  rep- 
resentatives pushed  hard  enough,  their  ser- 
vants In  Government  would  do  something 
about  It. 


Destruction  of  Food  Crops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1951 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury Magazine  is  well  worth  reading.  I 
recommend  that  there  is  some  excellent 
advice  which  the  Congress  might  do  well 
to  follow: 

Paging  through  the  September  10  issue 
of  Life,  we  came  on  an  arresting  full -page 
picture  In  reds,  yellows,  purples  and  blues. 
It  showed  a  bulldozer  pushing  3.200  car- 
loads of  apples — the  purples  were  the  wrap- 
pers—Into  a  7-acre  hole  at  the  city  dump 
In  Tak-lma.  Wash.  Well,  you  say,  haven't 
we  all  seen  Eimllar  pictures — oranges  rot- 
ting In  great  heaps  In  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia, wheat  piled  In  the  streets  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  towns,  potatoes  being  dyed 
and  fed  to  pigs  or  doused  with  kerosene 
and  burned?  Yes.  we  have.  And,  that's  the 
point.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  every  year, 
and  It  Is  wrong.  It  is  a  despising  of  the 
goodness  of  God  and  a  mockery  of  the  needs 
of  our  fellow  men.  Yes.  we  know  abuut  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  about  labor  costs 


More  Butterfly  Statistics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  GEORGE  B.  SCHV/ABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 12,  1951,  issue  of  the  Tulsa  Daily 
Tribune,  entitled  "More  Butterfly  Sta- 
tistics": 

MORX   BtnTERFL/    STATISTICS 

In  what  sounded  remarkably  like  another 
campaign  speech  President  ^Yuman  yesterday 
lashed  out  at  persons  who  with  "mall'e 
aforethought"  use  "butterfly  statistics"  to 
convince  voters  that  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration is  spending  the  Government  into 
bankruptcy. 

Do  not  be  afraid,  said  the  President. 
Everything  is  fine.  The  country  Is  healthier 
than  ever  before. 

The  President  specifically  denied  that  non- 
defense  expen  Utures  had  doubled  since  the 
war.  He  said  they  had  only  gone  up  67  per- 
cent. He  did  not  delineate  what  he  consid- 
ered defense  and  non  defensa  spending. 
There  are  a  numl)er  of  items,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Army  engineers,  for  example, 
that  could  be  thrown  into  either  classifica- 
tion. But.  using  the  President's  own  figure, 
he  claims  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
dropped  enough  so  that  In  real  nondefense 
spending  the  Government  is  putting  out  no 
more  than  It  did  10  years  ago. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  view  of  the  Truman 
psychology.  To  help  halt  Inflation  he  de- 
mands that  citizens  tighten  their  belts.  Tha'; 
means  that  citizens  should  spend  less  money 
for  their  own  uses.  But  Government  la  to 
h(!  commended  for  only  spending  67  percent 
n:ore. 

Maybe  the  following  are  butterfly  statistics 
but  they  come  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury: 

From  1789  to  July  1,  1941,  31  American 
Presidents.  Including  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
managed  to  spend  a  little  less  than  tl80.- 
000.000.000.    In  4  years  from  July  1,  1945,  to 


AilT  1    1949   President  Truman  succeeded  ln| 

■Eendlng  a  little  more  than  $180. 000. 000. 000 J 

Tlncludlng  the  period  of  War  War  H  Frankj 

lin  Roosevelt,  who  until  his  death  proved 

tb  be  the  gaudiest  spender  In  American  hlsj 

iry.  succeeded  In  spending  an  average  of 

B  1.000,000,000  for  each  of  his  12  years   •• 

Sice.     Mr.  Truman   has   spent   45   bilUo 

Myear— one  and  one-half  times  as  much. 

~  The  gross  national  product  U  now  runnln 

it   about  »280.000.000.000   a   year.     Natlona 

Product   Is  the   value   In  current  prices   o 

ill  the  cropa.  minerals,  farm  produce,  build 

ing     material,     manufacttired     goods,     ani 

handicraft    produced    by    all    Americans    I 

»  single  year.     The  value  Is  so  high  because 

prices  are  so  high  and  prices  are  high  be| 

eause   of   the    inflation   that   the   President 

deplores.      Yet    the    national    debt    U    no^ 

|o  great  that  even  at  these  inflated  price* 

It  would  take  the  full  labors  of  all  Ameri| 

cans  an  entire  year  to  equal  it.  I 

Federal    expenditures    now    abcorb    mor> 

than  a  quarter  of  the  national  Income.    F( 

every  t4  you  make  Mr.  Truman  and  his  em 

Jjloyaes  spend  $1.     This,  of  course,  doesn" 

count  the  expenditure*  of  State,  county,  a- 

tnunlclpal  governments. 

Last  year  every  man,  woman  and  chll 
lln  America  paid  an  average  of  $258  In  Fed>- 
leral  uxes  alone.  Mr.  Truman's  new  ta)c 
(bills  would  raise  this  total  to  $432,  whicti 
(is  38  percent  more  than  the  highest  pet 
jcaplta  tax  coUected  during  World  War  EI.  | 
I  In  terms  of  dollars  (not  In  purchasing 
jpower)  national  Income  has  Increased  threej- 
fold  since  1940.  But  Federal  taxes  have  li^- 
creased  tenfold.  ! 

It's  comforting  to  have  Mr.  Truiaan  tell 
us  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  neW 
record  wave  of  public  spending  that,  qy 
coincidence,  will  be  launched  In  an  electlofc 
lyear.  But  we  hope  he  Is  talking  through 
some  better  experience  than  that  whlcti 
caused  htm  to  go  broke  In.  the  haberdaahe^ 
business  and  to  dare  his  creditors  to  garni- 
shee his  nongamlsheeable  public  paychc<^ 
'  from  the  Pendergast  machine.  I 

If  a  nation  cannot  collapse  through  lavLEb 
public  spending  then  historians  are  goiiig 
to  have  to  rewrite  history.  Something  elie 
I  must  have  happened  to  those  wrecked  kint- 
I  doms  that  cheered  for  the  bread  and  clrcus<>s 
I  without  regard  to  coat  and  that  now  litt>r 
,  the  road  behind  us. 


Viocennes  Flood  Wall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK? 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  beh4lf 
of  the  citizens  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  I  with 
to  extend  to  the  Congress  oiir  heartfelt 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  inclusion 
In  the  civil  functions  appropriations  till 
of  an  appropriation  for  the  Vinceniies 
flood  wall.  ] 

The  fight  to  obtain  this  wall  has  been 
long  and  hard.  Never  has  a  community 
worked  more  loyally  as  a  team  for  t&is 
most  necessary  protection. 

The  flght  to  save  the  city  from  flood 
destruction  in  1950  was  an  epic  of  the 
tenacity  ani  fortitude  of  the  great  Mid- 
west. It  reflected  the  courage  of  ^e 
pioneer  ancestors  of  these  people. 
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We  fer%'ently  trust  that  this  project,  of 
which  this  appropriation  provides  the 
beginning,  can  be  completed  In  Lime  to 
sare  Vincennes  with  all  its  homes,  indiis- 
tries,  culture,  and  illustrious  history  from 
desiructioa. 

Again  we  humbly  thank  you. 


*s 


•  Oatb  Cases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMiJlKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MmioaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSBNTATTVES 

Thandaf.  October  ll.  19S1 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcoosd.  I 
include  the  foUowing  article  from  the 
Wa&hington  Post  of  October  2,  1951: 

China's   Oatis   Casib 
(By  Mbrguerite  Hlgglns) 

AKBUCAlfS    JT78T   VAHUIUD 

Hoirc  Kong,  October  1. — Anguished  Ameri- 
cans, waiting  here  for  news  o*  friends  and 
rel8.tiTes  In  China's  }allB.  wonder  whether 
the  United  States  has  not  adopted  an  Inter- 
nattonal  double  standard  recardlng  the  Cbl- 
neat  Communists.  There  ar*  at  least  30 
-Vogeler"  or  "Oatls"  caaes  in  China  today. 
They  are  caaca  which  wouM  undoubtedly 
cause  the  greatest  Indignation  If  they  ixad 
been  pcrpatrated  in  Bastem  Europe.  But 
the  w^aiUigi  of  the  Americans  in  China 
seem  to  eaow  comparatively  hardly  a  tXtr. 

Id  cim  sense,  the  Chhwe  traatmcnt  k  far 
more  cruel  than  the  mocJc  trials  of  Eastern 
E^irope.  Oatla  and  Vogeler,  at  least  in 
theory,  knew  the  charges  against  them. 
Their  families  had  an  approximate  idea  of 
their  fate.  But  since  January,  when  the 
misulwi  of  arrests  began  to  moont  in  Com- 
maM  Cbimm,  bkmI  AsBerteaaa  have  Just 
▼aaiahed.  Their  famlltea  have  no  means  of 
knosring  where  they  are  or  whetber  tbey  are 
dead  or  alive. 

A  tragic  example  is  the  case  in  Shanghai 
of  Robert  T.  Bryan,  lawyer,  former  munici- 
pal advocate,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best 
known  and  beloved  Amertcans  in  the  Far 
Bast  He  waa  msrally  yanked  ont  of  his  batb 
m  his  mtmtf^i  hone  on  the  momlag  of 
Pebrxiary  12.  The  Chinese  secim  police  gave 
him  enough  time  to  get  drcsscid  and  put  to- 
gether a  bundla.  then  marched  him  off. 
Ignoring  the  pleas  of  his  wife  to  tdl  her 
where  he  was  being  taken. 

Ifr*.  Bryan  has  remained  in  Shan^ial.  a 
lanaif  4pva  in  her  rapidly  iturtnklng  for- 
•IgB  eolODy.  A  fovalpi  tfptMwat.  wbo  eana 
oat  at  the  city  laat  aiBntt.  aaM  ite  baa 
bonas  up  weU.  The  only  crack  tn  bsr  aaasala 
caaaa  ona  day  several  montha  ago.  On  tltat 
occasion  she  left  home  for  a  few  hours  and 
returned  to  find  a  Chinese  policeman  at  the 
door,  bearing  the  message  that  during  her 
unusually  long  absence  of  bar  bosband  had 
triad  to  reach  bar.  Mva.  BSfSB  was  never 
^ila  to.conAnn  whether  the  pollBsaBan'S  bms- 
s^^  «aa  the  truth  or  mars  payebetaglcal 
warfare. 

^kmoraaire  shabs  rara 

The  arrested  Americans  are  divided  ]vst 
about  equally  between  mlaakmarles.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  and  tnistnessmen.  The 
total  of  30  represents  those  positively  known 
to  be  In  prison  or  under  house  arrest.  There 
may  be  more. 

Although  the  Americaos  seem  to  t>e  the 
most  numerous  rlctlms.  their  fate  is  shared 
to  a  degree  by  all  naUonaUUes  as  a  result 


of  the  vIoieBt  antiforrtgn  campaign  lieing 
wfalppsd  iq>  by  the  gsisanimatt  srtiich  clearly 
would  psafer  to  oparola  Us  asm  poblic  trials 
and  liqtiklatloo  eaaspalgBB  without  having 
to  worry  about  oheervaOOB  of  forelgncva. 
It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  ChlBwe 
lonlsts  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the 
itHm  of  all  forelgn-apooaotad  educa- 
tlooal.  church,  and  medical  activltiea.  Tbey 
aaovtng  slowly  to  bring  about  the 
shut-down  of  ooBSSriaass  and  the 
forcing  out  of  foreirn  bialaaases. 

The  antlmlasioiiary  rsmpatga  is  carried 
oat  mainly  by  Inciting  Chlneae  to  indulge 
tn  public  denunciation*  of  foreign  ehnreh- 
men  who  are  then  imf>riaoned  or  expelled. 

The  Resist  Dnlted  States  Aid  Korea 
Journal,  published  in  Pelptng  on  SspSamber 
la.  statea  that  "aooordlng  to  ineonplete 
ftgures  for  this  area  in  May.  June.  July,  and 
August  the  ntnnb^  of  hnpcrlaUst  eiements 
denoimoed  in  the  secwsatlon  campaign 
reached  113.  most  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  are  mainly  American, 
n^nch.  Spanish.  Italian.  Belgian.  Dutch, 
and  German.  The  number  of  persons  ex- 
pelled from  Cblna.  as  requested  by  the 
patriotic  Chinaee  rdlgloas  followers  uid  the 
people  of  all  clrclee  reached  38  Some  others 
have  been  put  xmder  control,  arrested. 
ordered  to  apologise  and  repent,  or  sen- 
tenced to  prtoian  terms." 

The  Communist  ^otimal  added:  "The  for- 
eign impertatlst  missionaries  with  a  saintly 
mask  ssiBrttrt  that  they  stogly  devoted 
themselves  consclratlotisly  to  the  work 
on  the  propagation  of  religion  and  re- 
lief and  that  they  were  above  politics.  But 
irrefutable  evidence  exposed  In  various 
places  has  proven  that  these  imperlallBts 
under  the  cloak  of  religion  are  out-and-out 
counterrevohitlonarles.  According  to  ftgures 
decked  by  the  Pelptng  Government  the 
ntimber  of  children  mxirtlered  by  the  foreign 
missionaries  throughout  the  nation  reached 
n»ore  than  100.000.~ 

By  resorting  to  such  flamboyant  and  ab- 
surd charges,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  s  certain 
amount  of  mass  feehng  has  been  whipped 
up  against  forelgnerB. 

The  greatest  scandal  In  China  Is  the  death 
in  Woochow  Jail  of  Dr.  William  Wallace. 
Soxrthera  Baptist.  American  authorltiea 
here  have  been  rttlBclently  satisfied  by  the 
evidence  to  report  to  Washington  that  his 
death  was  most  likely  the  restilt  of  Commu- 
nlrt  mishandling. 


Justice  Departmeat  Impedes  Probe  of  Tax 
Cai 


ETiENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

r  Miasotjri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEffTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  today,  Wednesday.  October  17. 
1951.  there  appears  a  copyrighted  story 
by  Oeorge  T.  Dn»per.  reporter  for  that 
paper,  entitled  "Justice  Department  Im- 
peded Probe  of  Tax  Cases.  Says  United 
States  Judge;  McGrath  Denies  It.**  This 
story  ties  in  very  closely  with  my  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  recently  and 
the  extension  of  remarks  of  the  Honor- 
able Patrick  Hiluhcs,  appearing  in  the 
CoNCRKSsioHAL  RicoRD  of  Octol)er  11. 
1951.  on  page  A6354.  wherein  there  is 


reported  a  similar  attempt  to  impede  the 
investigations  of  a  grand  jury  sitting  in 
San  Francisco.  Today  the  Honorable 
Claubx  I.  Bakiwkll  and  I  issued  press 
rrieasfis  commenung  upon  the  laxity  of 
law  enforct'meni  as  the  result  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Attorney  General  McGrath  to  act. 
and  suggesting  his  resipnaiion  or  ouster. 

The  article  from  thii  morning's  Post 
states  that  Federal  District  Judge  George 
H.  Moore,  of  St  Louis,  stated  that  he  had 
suggested  to  Attorney  General  J.  Howard 
McGratn  that  Justice  Depai  tment  chan- 
nels for  obtaining  aid  in  a  grand  jury 
were  "dammed  up  and  blocked  up."  Mr. 
McGrath  is  reported  as  having  suted 
that  George  Moore's  statements  "11  he 
actually  said  them"  are  "damnable  and 
contemptible  lies.' 

It  is  almost  inconceivabie  to  me  that 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
who  must  work  so  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  this  country  would  issue 
s^ich  a  statement  or  would  refer  to  the 
statements  of  a  Federal  judge  as  "damn- 
able and  contemptible  lies  "  Judge 
Moan  enjoys  the  highest  reputation. 
His  statements  arnl  assertions  carmot  b«* 
lightly  cast  aside.  This  further  em- 
phasises the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
UkvowIi  and  complete  inyestigation  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-.  Such 
an  investigation  must  be  undertaken 
promptly. 

I  am  also  including  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  entitled 
"Cover-Up  Pattern."  which  "learly  states 
the  serious  problem  which  confronts  this 
Nation  on  this  subject. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow: 

(Pram  the  Washington  Post  of  October  17, 

1051] 
Juain-s  Dw»A«TKE«rr  litrroTv  Proet   or  Tax 
Cases.  Sats  Umrxa  States  Jtjdct:  McGkatr 
Dnms  IT 

(By  GeoTfre  T  Draper) 

I'Weral  District  Judge  Georee  H  Moore,  of 
St.  Louis.  txAA  the  Washington  Post  by  tele- 
phoce  yesterday  that  be  bad  sue^rested  to 
Attome"  General  J.  Howard  McGrath  that 
jMSttce  Department  channels  lor  obtaining 
aid  in  a  grand  jury  investigation  uere 
dBBBBWd  up  and  blocked  up 

MsGrath  retorted  last  night  that  Judge 
Moore's  statements — if  be  actually  said 
them — are  damnahte  and  contemptible  lies. 

The  Attorney  General  said  categorically  In 
a  statement  to  the  Wiishington  Post  thst  he 
does  not  know  the  St.  Louis  Judge,  that  he 
never  2aet  with  him  and  that  to  the  bi>si  of 
my  reeoUectkm  he  never  talked  with  me 
over  the  telephone. 

McGrath  called  for  any  Inquiry,  by  ccn- 
gresBlcM>al  committees  or  otherwise,  to  deter- 
mine the  motives  of  the  slanderers  thst  are 
bahlnd  the  preaeat  campaign  to  discredit 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  was  the  grand  jury  convene^,  by  Judge 
Moore  which  last  week  indicto<*  James  P. 
Plnnegan.  collector  of  internal  .-evenue  at 
S*..  Louis. 

Judge  Moore  said  he  callea  McGrath  last 
March  after  United  States  District  Attorney 
Drake  Watson  complained  he  cculd  not  get 
authority  from  the  Department  for  the  grand 
Jury  invcaUgatton. 

Watson,  the  jvKige  said,  claimed  the  De- 
partment wanted  the  names  of  c&ses  about 
to  be  presented  to  the  errand  Jury  before  au- 
tbortalBg  an  investigation. 

"I  refxised  to  give  the  names  and  said  tbey 
would  be  made  avaiiaUe  to  the  grand  jury," 
the  Judge  continued. 
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When  he  telephoned  McGrath.  the  Attor- 
ney General  said  he  preferred  having  Buch 
matters  go  through  channels,  the  Judge  told 
the  Po«t 

"I  understand  that,"  Judee  Moore  said  he 
replied,  "but  what  do  you  do  when  the  chan- 
nels are  dammed  un  and  blocked  up?" 

Judge  Moore  said  he  explained  to  the  At- 
torney General  that  the  statute  or  limita- 
tions was  about  to  run  on  some  of  the  caaea 
Involved  and  that  he  would  like  a  definite 
answer  from  McGrath  within  2  days. 

McGrath  did  not  call  him  back,  the  Judge 
said,  so  he  told  District  Attorney  Watson  to 
get  In  touch  with  the  Attorney  General. 
Wataoc  came  back  In  an  hour  or  two.  the 
Judge  said,  and  announced  he  had  the  go  sig- 
nal. 

In  hU  statement  last  night.  McGrath  as- 
serted that  the  "'Department  of  Justice  has 
never  acted  with  more  conscientious  con- 
cern toward  Its  obligations  than  It  has  done 
in  the  St.  Louis  Inquiry  " 

Secretary  of  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder  yes- 
terday issued  a  statement  explaining  a  tele- 
phone call  he  made  to  Judge  Moore  on 
March  23 

"The  purpose  of  the  call."  Snyder  said. 
•*wa».  among  other  things,  to  request  that 
Judge  Moore  talk  with  Investigators  from 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  who  were 
engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  ofBce 
of  the  St.  Louis  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue." 

Snyder  added  that  'Teference  to  the  res- 
ignation of  James  P.  Flnnegan.  then  col- 
lector, was  Incidental."  Snyder  also  rejaorted 
that  the  then  Commissioner.  George  J. 
Schoeneman.  had  called  the  Judge  "subse- 
quently" to  give  him  the  names  of  the  In- 
vestigators. 

Judge  Moore  said,  when  Informed  of  Sny- 
der's statement,  that  both  Snyder  and 
Schoeneman  bad  Informed  him  Flnnegan 
bad  resigned  and  that  the  resignation  would 
be  announced  very  soon. 

Judge  jMoore.  73,  himself  served  as  col- 
lector of  Internal  revenue  in  St.  Louis  from 
1814  to  1922.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  in  1935. 


(From  the  St.  Loiils  Qlot)e- Democrat  J 
Covini-Up  Pattern 

Mounting  evidence  sharply  indicates  that 
Federal  officials,  reaching  up  to  Cabinet  ranic, 
used  their  influence  to  clamp  a  hush  on  the 
investigation  of  the  St.  Louis  internal  reve- 
nue collector's  office. 

Federal  Judge  Moore  blocked  the  efforts 
and  milttantly  pursued  the  inquiry,  which 
has  now  resulted  in  the  indictment  of  James 
P.  Flnnegan  on  charges  of  bribery  and  other 
statute  violations 

The  administration's  high  officials  appar- 
ently consider  scandal  or  the  threa*:  of  scan- 
dal should  be  made  to^-secret.  The  ba<:k- 
Btagt  maneuvers  of  these  influential  figures 
reveal  a  shocking  cover-up  routine,  a  politi- 
cal cynicism  that  had  no  compunction  over 
attempts  to  sway  the  United  States  court. 

(Ironically,  while  this  and  other  admln- 
latratlon  scandals  were  being  front-paged 
yesterday.  President  Truman  made  an  ad- 
dross  at  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for 
Wake  Fewest  Colltge  at  Winston-Salem.  N  C. 
and  his  theme,  of  all  things,  was — "Know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Perhaps  ii  was  In  a  moment  of  con- 
trition that  he  told  his  audience;  "God  for- 
bid that  I  should  claim  for  our  country  the 
mantle  of  perfect  righteousness.  We  have 
committed  sins  of  omlaslon  and  sins  at  oom- 
misslon.  for  which  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
rn«xy  of  the  Lord."  This  was  doubtless  in 
reference  to  forelsjn  affairs,  but  It  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  recent  developments  on  the 
borne  front.) 

Former  Collector  Flnnegan  seems  to  have 
had  many  friends  in  Washington,  including 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder      When  FLunegaa's  aciivillea  as  col- 


toetor  and  counsel  for  f*elinquent  taxpayers 
got  beyond  the  gossip  stage,  and  Judge  Moore 
demanded  a  hard-boiled  investigation,  some 
of  these  friends  l>egan  to  pull  wires. 

They  were  not  successful,  but  that  Is  not 
the  point.  They  tried  to  smother  a  legitimate 
probe  of  a  Federal  oflJcUl's  activities,  because 
it  would  embarrass  their  party  and  admin- 
istration. 

After  Judg'>  Moor;  had  instructed  a  grand 
Jury  to  investigate  Flnnegan's  office.  George 
J.  Schoeneman,  then  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner, telephoned  the  Judge  that  Fln- 
negan had  submitted  his  resignation  and  he 
(Schoeneman)  would  see  that  the  collector's 
office  was  cleaned  up.  Schoeneman  himself 
resigned  June  28. 

On  March  1  Judge  Moore  had  Instructed 
the  Jury  to  look  into  tax  case  fixing.  About 
the  middle  of  March,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Snyder  telephoned  Judge  Moore,  inform- 
ing him  that  it  was  understood  Flnnegan 
would  resign.  Flnnegan  did  not  resign  until 
April  4. 

On 'March  21.  after  the  grand  Jury  had 
made  iu  original  report,  frequently  called 
a  whitewash  of  the  collector's  office.  Judge 
Moore  bluntly  told  the  Jurors  he  was  not 
satisfied  and  they  had  not  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  case. 

It  has  now  been  learned  the  report  was 
prepared  apparently  at  the  direction  of  a 
Department  of  Justice  assistant.  Ellis  N. 
Slack.  After  the  report  was  drafted.  It  Is 
said  District  Attorney  Watson  read  the  doc- 
ument over  the  telephone  to  Slack.  This 
Slack  denies;  the  district  attorney  refuses 
to  deny  jjt  confirm. 

It  U  further  reported  Attorney  General 
McGrath  was  loath  to  cooperate  with  the 
grand  Jury  in  the  Flnnegan  investigation, 
though  he  later  gave  full  assistance. 

No  wonder  then  that  Judge  Moore  told  the 
Jury  It  had  not  received  "the  support  and 
guidance  you  should  have  received  from  some 
quarters."  No  wonder  the  Judge  bitterly 
scored  tax  evaders  and  fixers  In  Government 
and  legal  circles.  No  wonder  he  denounced 
to  the  Jury  on  April  30  the  "damnable,  gnaw- 
ing viper  of  special  privilege." 

The  unfolding  mosaic  of  the  Flnnegan  case, 
and  top-level  pressures  Involved,  adds  up  to 
a  disgusting  design  for  a  hush-up  of  a  grand 
Jury  and  the  Federal  bench.  That  It  failed 
is  no  fault  of  political  influence  artisans. 


Sansas-Missouri  Flood  Victims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  snaaouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  BOTTiTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  includtd 
herewith  is  '.he  letter  sent  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  American  artist,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  to  each  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Enclosed  with  the  letter 
was  an  equally  forceful  lithograph  viv- 
idly depicting  the  suffering  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  victims  of  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  floods.  Mr.  Benton  lives  in  my 
district  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  not 
only  is  he  an  artist  of  world  renown  but 
also  a  conscientious  and  public-spirited 
citizen. 

Kansas  Cttt,  Mo., 

October  13.  1951. 

Dear  CoNCtssaMAM:  "The  Foxes."  you  will 
remember  from  3rour  Sunday  School  days, 
"have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
n«sts:  but  the  Son  of  Man  bath  not  where 
to  lay  bis  bead." 


It  is  now  more  than  90  days  since  the  flood<  > 
♦atrirs  bit  the  valleys  out  here.  Ninety  dayii 
Of  wrack,  ru  n.  muck,  and  stink. 

The  attached  lithograph  shows  what  things 
$re  like,  as  of  this  day.  for  thousands  o' 
r,  hopeless  "Sons  of  Man"  in  the  Ksi' 

Iver  Basin.    It  was  made  for  you  and  you' 

low  Members  of  the  Blgbty-second  Con  • 
|reas.    It  Is  not  for  sale. 

It  is  given  you  in  the  hope  that  youl 
forget  the  academics  of  precedent  and  ge 
•ut  a  new  bill  which  will  relieve  the  bumai  i 
tide  of  this  rotting  catastrophe. 
Truly  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Bxntom. 


Collapse  of  Law  EaforcemeBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Miasausi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missovu±  Mr.  Speakr 
er.  these  closing  days  are  busy  days,  t 
Bm  putting  in  the  Record,  and  I  hop0 
everyone  will  read  it.  the  answer  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Attorney  General  in 
answer  to  my  letter  calling  his  attention 
to  what  appiears  to  be  a  serious  violatio|i 
by  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  criminsQ 
Btatute  against  lobbying  with  appro^ 
priated  moneys.  [ 

I  am  also  making  an  extensive  state^ 
jnent  calling  attention  to  the  collapse  df 
law  enforcement  against  Eolations  bjr 
persons  in  the  executive  branch  (»f  Govt- 
ernment  on  the  i>art  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Not  only  has  law  eoforcel- 
ment  collapsed  but  the  Jtistice  Depart- 
ment affirmatively  acts  to  preven"  others 
from  trying  to  clean  up  the  mes>es. 

The  House  Judiciary  Corimlttoe 
should  immediately  investigate  ttxe  Jus- 
tice Department  from  stem  tc  stent. 
The  Attorney  Gei.eral  should  resii 
jThe  final  remedy  available  is  a  terrib^ 
1  thing,  but  I  suggest  if  s<HnethinK  is  nc 
'done  by  the  time  Congress  reomvenc 
for  its  second  session  in  January,  tl^e 
first  order  on  the  agenda  should  be  the 
impeachment  of  the  Attorney  Ge  :ieral  ^f 
the  United  States.  Mr.  McGrath. 

On  October  1  I  called  to  the  attentioti 

of  the  House,  through  a  speech  on  the 

! floor  under  special  order,  what  appeared 

'to  be  a  criminal  violation  of  18  U.  S.  O. 

1913.  by  the  the  Solicitor  General  of  t3e 

United  States.    I  read  a  letter  jvhich  tl 

had  written  to  the  Attorney  "Dener^l 

asking  for  an  explanation  of  thif  action 

J I  will  read  the  answer  I  receivi^d  frc 

the  Attorney  General: 

Mr  Dkab  Ms.  Congssssman :  I  have 
1  letter  of  October  1.  1951.  In  refereooe  to' til 
letter  sent  by  the  Solicitor  General  to 
,ator  JosKm  C.  O'MAHOinrr.  copies  ot  wt 
were  sent  to  the  Members  of  both  branch^ 
I  of  Congress.    The   letter   related    »  sUt 
ments  appearing  in  a  pamphlet  diitrlbut 
to  Members  of  Congress  by  the  National 
soclatton  of  Attorneys  General,  anc.  was 
,  tended   to   correct   misstatements    vhlch. 
not   disputed,   would  give  Congres  wroi 
impressions  as  to  tbe  position  of  :be  Go^ 
'emment  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  ei 
taxpayer. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  in  knovlng  th^ 
the  idea  for  such  a  letter  grew  out  :>f  a  eo] 
versatiOQ    witb    Senator    CMahoi'It,    aitd 
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■nw  letter  sect  by  tto  floBcltar  Ocncral 
gtves  tbe  sasee  informattoD  tn  a  aomewbat 
imtihlr  form  tjhaa  the  «BalI  print. 
thtaik.  upon  TCAseMaa,  yoa  will  agree 

vWon  of  Uw  tn  atUiipitaf  %o  *>  mmaj^ 
tMB(  pQBiftiB  to  f^w  toipvtoBi  ttf onnBtlon 

to  lillllltlBII  Of 


I  win  DOW  read  tte  answer  which  I 
have  today  delivered  to  him. 

Mt  Dsia  Atrhort  Oskibsi.:  I  wteh  to  ae- 
fcnowleilge  receipt  of  yoof  leMv  of  Outoher 
4.  IMI.  ta  amwer  to  wimt  of  Ootoher  1.  IKl. 

I  am  vay  dlstui*ed  by  yoor  sawwer.  whleh 
openly  admits  tbe  vtolatJoa  by  yovr 
ment  of  18  United  States  Code. 
1913.  entitled  'Xobbying  WKh  Appropriated 
Mosseya."  Tbe  tAcus*  yma  eflcr  lor  tbe 
vloUtlon  Is  that  the  faUmmattoa  eontalned 
iB  the  <i  page  document  yowr  oAee  aent  to 
iffl  Ml  mill  IU  o(  Ooocrem  wttbout  authmlty 
and  wttboot  rtqueet  had  appeared  In  a  Sen- 
ate Cowmilttee  on  Xntoior  «nd  iBsolar 
Affairs  print  and  was  going  to  appear  (and 
later  did  appear  at  tbe  Uaa  I  wrote  my  letter 
to  yon)  tn  tbe  OonaaaansuL  Raooan. 

Tbese  eacueea.  far  fktHB  beta(  ndld. 
ttw  vutuntary  dtetsfbottoci  of  this 
inf  to  tnBnenee  tha  thlafelxi^  of 
ibets  of  Oaifciw  on  a  pterie  of 

I  do  not  Yoam  ■tiefbm  yoa  are  being 
facetlooi  when  you  say:  "T^je  letter  (oC  4t 
i)  *  *  *  was  intended  to  carreet  nds- 
its  which.  If  not  dkpnted.  woold 
rroBC  tiapiasskmB  ss  to  the 
of  the  Oovcmment  <m  a  aabjeet  of 
to  cvfry  taxpayer.**  SuiHy  yen  real- 
that  this  Is  solely  a  matter  for  the  Oon- 
to  tnlttate  and  decide.  If  the  Oan- 
wlshes  tbe  ricwi  of  the  eiatutlTc  de- 
ent  concerned,  tt  bae  amny  weans  at 
hSTwl  to  obtain  tbese  views.  Any  lobbytst 
co^M  BHte  the  Hxne  eeae  yon  atteupt  to 
make.  Orwgrfs  wfll  take  care  cf  whether 
It  has  wrong  taaprasslana  or  not. 

Any  seaalhle  tntei  pi  etailoD  of  the  cilndnal 
Maluie  against  lobbying  wltb  appropriated 
anoey  Tev<eals  that  It  waa  wiltleii  to  piereut 
lust  such  actloDa  as  yoar  Department  has 
taken.  I  know  that  your  Department  Is 
fnlly  aware  of  the  lengthy  beaTlrigs  held 
in  1950  hr  the  Binise  Select  Oonmlttcc  on 
Lofatoytxv  Aettvttles.  which  TiTlnci  ■>• 
printed,  where  In  many  sTlBged  vlolaticais  of 
this  criminal  statute  by  petaons  in  the  execu- 
tive taraneh  of  Oovcnunent  were  inquired 
Into.  R  Is  quite  dear  now  why  your  De- 
partment made  no  investigation  h7  ttseif  of 
theae  matters  nor  tnstltnted  acthms  spdnst 
the  TtelatarB.  The  pattezB  of  tamctiom  of 
yoor  Oapaatmant  on  oKhcr  flsMs  of  law  in- 
tractlona  by  members  of  tbe  executive 
braaeb  of  Oovamment  has  becomir  a  public 
srandal. 

I  Shan  place  yotv  letter  and  my  rrmsnt 
answer  to  tt  In  the  I 
again  can  aaj  iifftsagiisi'  forthar 
to  the  devdapnants  of  tha 
having  been  called  to  your  pesaanal  attention 


course  Is  most  serious  and  not  to  be 
MSbCly.    At  this 
to  the 
tteiiaSiii.  IrtxaU 

U  (be 


■M  to  be  a 

aad  iBSsgittir  of  this  Bouae.  I 

caUed  opon  to  Intrlsfe  aetioB  myaeif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  \X»  people  of  this 
eountz7  this  may  seem  to  be  a  tfrhnlrai 
XBBMvy  of  mf  nnljwuiifw  ia 
sho  tmef  aot  be  as 
I  of  tbe  iBdependence  of  tbe 
braadi  afOwanment.  it 

I  might  state  that  I  am  sorry  the  mat- 
ter has  come  to  a  iiebd  oq  such  a  coa- 
mie  as  tiMt  of  tiUe  to  the  (sde- 
The  qMesttofi  before  «s  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tbe  wterlta  or  demnits 
of  that  imue.  R  mesms  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  the  peofrte  of  my  distntrt  in 
hmd-Iocked  Mtosoml:  it  is  only  of  gen- 
eral tnteresL  Ifo  one  has  ever  scrficlted 
my  vote,  pro  or  coo.  on  ttds  Batker  and 
tranMylamnotgreattFcuncanedaboiit 
tbe  fate  ol  tbe  Odeiaad  oil  taiU  ocw  vaj 
ar  tbeatber. 

Tbe  tmoe.  of  uwac.  is  whether  a 
atetute  of  ttiis  eounliy  devised  to  protect 
the  free  detiberatians  of  Congress  is  to 
be  wmf  any  and  braaenly  yidlated.  Most 
of  you  AA.'  aware  of  tbe  ezteo&ive  hear- 
ings held  by  tbe  House  Select  Committea 
of  Lofatayinc  Aetnlttfli  a<  the  i 


bying  with  appraptisitad  iMBeya  by  insrt- 
OQB  branefaes  of  ttie  executire  depart- 
meot  was  one  of  tbe  main  mbieets  mader 
eonsMezattfln.     The   mmmlttpe   caDed 

the  officials  of  the  Government  AccouDt- 
ing  Ottoe  to  see  what  tbey  eouM  da 

i  of  tbe  lulouacneirtiwe  bn- 
It  ia  InUmtIng  to  nale  that  Mr. 
Wtitsel.  of  tbe  GAO,  thoufrh  pecogTiinng 
that  the  CMO  coald  be  of  considerable 
assistance,  stated: 


Thecrtaniaal  provtiioa.af 
of  tte 


hwlthla 
t  of 


The  \amm  then  becomes  one  of  what 
does  tbe  Congreas  do  wlaen  the  Justice 
Department  itself  violates  a  law  and  re- 
faaes  to  do  anything  about  it?  But  then, 
is  tMa  any  dtfiexcaA  than  tbe  ^neitioo 
which  baa  bacn  bdbre  the  coontry  for 
the  past  2  years:  "What  do  we  do  when 
tbe  depacttMBt  iMpoBrtrie  far  enforcing 
tbe  laws  faOs  toaofona  tha  laws?  ' 

In  my  opinkm  there  is  one  basic  rea- 
mn  why  graft  and  eorruption  stink  up 
ttte  Federal  OoverzRnent  today.  It  is 
not  that  mm  are  any  more  dlnlMWirat  as 
some  suggest.  It  is  no  hreatolown  of 
morals.  It  is  simply  that  when  grafters 
ami  oonvptMa  aze  eahBhl»  «r  eouM 
be  caiKht  and  the  department  re- 
)le  for  catching  and  proeecnting 
these  people  refuses  to  or  fails  to  prose- 
cute them.  corrupUoQ  runs  rife.  Those 
who  are  eocnqpt  remam  in  a  poiMoh  to 
•HttmmlkBlrnafaxMMs  schemes.  Those 
who  are  Baft  emiupt.  slmidy  from  fear 
of  being  pvniiiied.  find  that  ponhhaient 
is  not  forthcoming,  and  so  foQow  suit 
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and  beeame  corrupt.  The  longer  s  eo!- 
lapse  of  law  enforcement  continues,  the 
more  persons  aith  weak  oonncUons  fol- 
low the  route  to  easy  money. 

It  is  not  Just  the  failure  to  prosecute 
the  RPC  aeandalE.  and  tbe  Attarney 
General  may  recall  my  letter  to  him  of 
Bebruaiy  14.  IKl.  pointing  out  some  21 
▼it>lations  of  criminal  statutes  revealed 
in  tba  Or  mite  hmmttgatiom  It  is  tbe 
laihuw  to  prasanite  the  Kanms  aty. 
stale  tbe  baUot  boa  endeaoe 
5  years  ago  in  Kansas  City.  It  is 
tbe'-^aiiure  to  praaecuie  Uxf^  unfaiuifui 

Mi=:  i.ne  Ccm- 
Vne  l...iUit  Uj  fol- 
low thma^  on  tbe  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustrtaa  tntastigsf1on>  the  inaostu-ation 
of  certain  mral  electrifleatiaB  agencies, 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, of  the  natkmal  aenriee  Vsle  ixro- 
gram,  of  the  war  hwishig  iHsfvwi'il  pro- 

??  Merely  inves- 
I  by  the  OoBzanittee  on 
tbe  Exfcmive  Depart- 
•r  the  House  te  ttie  Bphty- first 
Congress.  What  about  the  attempt  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  ca!l  oft  the 
in  the  San  Francisco  tax 
tbe  same  m  my  own 
toani  of  St.  Louis.  Who  is  bring- 
ing these  thmcT  to  light — the  Ji^itice 
DernvtaMmt  «r  the  Congre»£'>  Did  the 
Justice  Department  either  conduct  or  do 
anything  alxHit  the  Kefauver  hearings? 
What  interest  does  tbe  Department  liave 
in  tbe  labor  ra^steering  ex-cor\-icts  in 
tbe  St  Louis  arm?  Why  is  the  F~BI  pre- 
vented from  going  ahead  with  these  in- 
^eatigatioM.  even  though,  in  thLs  mat- 
ter, the  Atomie  Energy  C<Dinmi5Mon  and 
the  Air  Force  -were  being  hampered  in 
their  program  for  the  defease  of  this 
country  by  tbese  oonditioas? 

I  do  not  need  to  Ust  the  series  of  stlrJts 
and  odors  that  have  been  seepmi?  into 
the  ah"  for  the  past  2  end  3  year<:  whtcM 
■ItfllES  and  eeBspool<  in  spjte  of 
il  Investigation— all  for  one 
reason.  The  Justice  Depart-tneni  h^& 
f alieo  doam  an  its  Jab.  How  many  ca.seg 
lie  burled,  mihmeatigated  and  unproae- 
cufeed,  in  tix  Deparxment  todays  I 
know  of  asany.  \VTiy  are  the?'  not  prose- 
cuted? 

OentlemeQ.  aside  from  the  i^ue  of  ttie 
braacn  Asrocard  toi  the  mdepeiuieoce 
af  Omcram  bamd  up  in  this  saemaigly 
tedbaieal  Jama  is  the  oormpiion  or  crim- 
inal asgllpenee  wtdch  seems  to  be  m  the 
wery  heart  of  the  Ju9tice  Department 
Itself. 

Let  us  see  the  problem  for  what  It  is. 
It  is  tiohe  that  Congress  Quit  compen- 
sating for  tbe  collapse  of  r'^r  Juj>uce 
Departmmt  through  its  CO ..:.  :.ve - 

tigatJCMB.  Surely  it 'is  appa  ^ 
this  CoDgrww  has  be«i  the  lev-.  .  au:^ 
OoagMm.  HFe  hawe  been  Xrsrns^  to  do 
what  the  Justice  Department  should  be 
doing,  but  will  not.  Congres  cannot  do 
the  job;  it  is  not  deaigncd  to  do  tbe  job. 
The  Justice  DepartmcBt  is  so  designed. 

In  my  own  heart  1  know  the  remedy. 
It  is  a  terrible  ttatng  (or  xiw  Congress  to 
undertake,  but  I  suggest  that,  if  some- 
thiv  te  not  done  by  the  lane  Congress 
reconvenes  for  its  second  session  in  Jan- 
uary, tibe  first  order  on  the  agenda 
rhimid  be  the  impeachment  of  th<>  Attor- 
ney General  af  tbe  United  Suites. 
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A  Typical  Letter  Froa  a  Constitaeat 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

GF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R|a»R^E?rrATTVES 
WedneMtai/.  Octotter  17.  1951 
.  Mr  SCHWABE  Mr.  SpK^ker,  the 
following  is  a  typical  letter  of  the  many 
I  have  received  from  constituents  and  of 
those  which  I  understand  other  Members 
of  Congress  are  receiving  almost  daily. 
Our  people  are  alarmed  and  concerned. 
They  are  distre-ssed  beyond  w  ords.  Read 
what  this  anxious  and  intelligent  lady 
has  to  say: 

Baktlcsvuxjc.  Okul..  October  S.  19St. 
RepfrcscntatlTe  Gsobgs  Schwaez, 
ifoiue  0/  B«pr««entatn>et, 

W*»hin0on.  D.  C. 
DXAM  Mb.  Schwabs:  My  frtenclx  and  T  are  so 
alarmed  «nd  concerned  over  the  fate  ol  oiir 
country  that  It  has  driven  me  to  writing  not 
only  my  Congrcsnn  \n.  but  everyone  who 
should  know  the  viewpoint  of  most  of  us. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
the  war  In  Korea,  which  Is  really  putting  It 
mildly  To  sacrifice  thousands  of  men  tn  a 
limited  war  la  about  as  heartless  a  thing  as 
I  ever  hoped  to  see  In  my  lifetime.  We  de- 
mand that  it  be  pursued  to  a  rapid  and  suc- 
caaaful  conclusion  with  every  weapon  avail- 
able to  us. 

We  know  from  what  we  read  and  hear  that 
the  Government  Is  indulging  In  wasteful  ani 
extra\agant  expc»ndlture8.  We  are  anxious 
that  every  American  Congressman  get  behind 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Senator  Btso's  recommenda- 
tions and  cut  theae  expenditures  to  the  bone. 
We  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  that 
are  neces»ary  under  the  circumstances,  but 
the  Government  must  set  the  example  and 
be  sincere  In  Its  effort  toward  economy. 

There  are  books  of  Communist  exposures 
by  the  hundreds,  and  newspaper  Items  dally. 
the  American  people  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  Is  not  as  militant 
In  rooting  our  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers from  important  Government  posU  as  it 
must  b?  to  save  our  country.  We  demand 
that  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  be  made  and 
that  the  lob  be  done  before  It  Is  too  late. 

No  code  of  ethics  will  help  those  corrupt 
one*  In  our  Government,  but  we  demand  that 
Utmf  also  be  ezpoMid  and  punished. 

We  are  against  universal  military  traln- 
iag.  We  feel  that  selective  service  Is  ade- 
quate, and  the  UMT  would  give  subversives 
still  an  additional  opportunity  to  reach  our 
boys  easity.  As  long  as  selective  service  does 
the  Job  there  Is  no  reason  to  add  another 
means  of  withdrawing  some  of  our  liberties. 
I  hope  you  will  coallnue  your  flght  for 
the  American  way  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it 
amiss  when  I  say  that  I  will  remember  you 
In  my  prayers  so  that  you  will  continue  to 
have  the  strength  and  courage  which  '•  -  de- 
manded of  you. 


Atldresi  Before  the  Kern  Courty  Republi- 
can Central  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HOr:.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  cAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EKPRESKNTATIVES 

We'dmsdiiy.  October  17,  1951 

Mr.    WERDEL      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


ORB.  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
me  before  the  Kern  County  Republican 
central  committee  on  Saturday.  Octo- 
ber 13.  1951: 

Fellow  Republicans.  I  was  In  Washington 
when  your  resolution  was  passed  on  Wednes- 
day. September  26,  1961,  condemning  "me- 
too-lsm"  and  parts  of  creeping  eoclallsm  In 
the  Republican  platform.  Tour  resolution 
attracted  considerable  Nation-wide  Interest. 
In  Bome  of  the  eastern  papers  my  name,  as 
Congressman  from  this  district,  waa  asso- 
ciated with  your  action. 

There  has  been  considerable  conunent  by 
the  press  and  other  people  to  the  effect  that 
the  reaoluUon  was  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State.  Earl  Warren.  Tnere  has 
been  other  comment  that  It  Is  designed  as  a 
pro-Taft  move  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion In  the  next  presidential  election.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  I  will  only  be  privileged  to 
remain  at  home  during  the  illness  of  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family  and  the  House  may  not  ad- 
journ for  several  weeks,  your  chairman, 
Keith  McCormac.  asked  me  to  say  something 
In  connection  with  the  resolution  to  the 
central  committee  before  I  may  be  required 
to  return  to  Washington. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  believe  the 
reaotutlon  is  well  drafted  and  timely.    I  agree 
with  the  principles  that  It  recites  In  connec- 
tion   with    the    next    national    election.      In 
thinking  about  the  subject.  I  believe  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  in  connection  with 
State- wide  elections  In  certain  States  and  a 
national  election.    When  that  Is  done.  I  be- 
lieve everyone  wlU  agree  that  the  resolution 
sets  forth  what  must  be  done  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party  at  its   next  convention  for  the 
continued  welfare  of  our  country  and  what 
must  be  done  by  the  Republican  Party  If  It 
is  to  ever  again  be  a  strong  part.y  contend- 
ing for  the  election  of  a  President  and  con- 
trol of  the  Congress.    In  connection  with  my 
remarks,  I  will  ask  you  to  keep  In  mind  that 
until  recently,  the  word  "liberty"  in  con- 
nection with  politics  has  described  a  condi- 
tion where  the  Individual  has  more  rights  as 
against   government   than   Individuals    have 
under  a  different   type  of  government.     In 
the   United  States,   those  rights   have   been 
withheld  from  government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Individual.     It  Is  also  true  that 
our    National   Constitution    withheld   rights 
to  the  respective  States  as  against  the  Na- 
tional Government.    For  20  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  delegated  its  powers  and  respon- 
sibiiities  to  the  Executive,  which  In  turn  has 
assumed  more  powers  than  those  delegated. 
It  has  UBUrp>ed  the  rights  of  Individuals  and 
the  respective  States  to  the  point  where  our 
President  now  claims  the  right  In  peacetime 
to  grant  a  license  or  deny  a  license  for  our 
citizens  to  do  business  in  any  part  of ,  otir 
country. 

I  have  divided  my  remarks  into  two  sub- 
jects: First,  "The  Condition  of  the  Republi- 
can Party."  and,  second,  "The  Condition  of 
Our  Country." 

IN  KKff*»"  TO  THE  CONOmON  OP  THE 
aKFTTBLICAN    PABTT 

The  number  of  men  In  political  life  who 
have  felt  that  they  were  ahead  of  the  vot«« 
probably  is  meastired  by  thousands.  They 
each  had  to  individually  discover  that  in  our 
system  of  government,  the  people  are  always 
ahead  of  the  men  in  executive  and  legisla- 
tive office  who  pnirport  to  represent  them. 
The  voters  demonstirate  that  on  election  day 
when  politicians  they  dislike  are  thrown 
out  of  office.  The  voters  have  also  demon- 
strated on  several  occasions  that  they  will 
throw  out  of  existence  organized  political 
parties  Theoretically,  and  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  there  would  have  been  no  Repub- 
lican Party  at  the  time  of  its  creation  had 
the  minority  party,  organized  and  obligated 
to  oppose  those  then  In  office,  drawn  the  is- 
sues as  the  voters  and  cltlxens  wanted  them 
drawn. 


'  It  is  perhaps  unfortiinaU  today  tliat  the 
l^uet  of  1850  were  drawn  by  the  people  on 
sectional  basis  (North  versus  the  South). 
II  Is  unfortunate  today  because   tJ«   new 
lltlcal    party    (Republican),    required    at 
at    time,   became    a   sectional    party    with 
at    power    north    of    Mason    and    Dixon's 
e  and  an  absence  of  power  south  of  that 
It   is   unfortunate   today   becfuse   in 


allty  there  appears  to  be  a  new  all  jnment 

tboee  citizens   living   outside   of    metro- 

Iltan  areas  who  beUeve  in  and  demiind  in- 

vldual   liberty   with   individual   responsl- 

lity.    Such    people    are    today    opposing 

etropolltan  areas   where  a  large   Dkajority 

(Jf    the   people   believe   In  socialistic   trends. 

e   Republican  Party   has   thus   be;ome   a 

ctlonal    party    above    Mason    and    Dixon  i 

ne  and  outside  of  metropolitan  an  as.    Tc 

in  America  who  understand  and  real- 

that  the  party  out  of  power  mus*  be  the 

ppoeitlon  and  draw  the  Issues.  It  Is  signifl- 

nt  that  many  local  Republican  lealers  are 

ilimg  to  give  ground  to  creeping  SDCialisra 

order  to  Inareaie  their  minority  itrengtli 

metropolitan  areas. 

(   For  three-fourths  of  a  century.  Rej  ublicac 

Egth      was      overwhelming       north      oi 
n  and  Dixon's  line.     Its  strength  wa4 
eat  in  that  section  that  at  all  times  11 
appeared  to  be  a  national  majorit;  party 
n  all  of  its  poliUca.  power.  It  only  Qad  oni 
^resident    who    served    two    full    te-ms.     li 
lever  sought  to  contmue  Its  party   control 
)y  reelecting  Its  President  through  a  hlerj 
trchy  of  politicians  buying  votes  with  taxj. 
Myers'    money.    Perhapt.   It   Is    als)   worta 
loUng     that     except     for     men     origlnallf 
ilected  as  Vice  Presidents  successfully  runj 
ling  for  re-election  to  the  Preside  acy,  the 
lepubllcian    Party    has    never    suc:essfull| 
XMnlnated    a    presidential    candidate    from 
east   of    the   Allegheny   Mountains.    Todaj, 
fee  have  experienced  a  rise  of  blg-cl  y  voter  i 
Iwith   the  result   that  the  Republic!  n  Part' 
^as  become  a  sectional  majority  p;irty  lin  > 
Ikble  to  elect  a  national  President  and  tbui 
Achieve  national  power. 

So  great  was  the  Republican  stnngth  iii 
the   Northern   States  that   tor  aU  the   Um» 
[between  the  election  of  McEIinley  to  the  elecf 
|tion  of  Hoover,  it  did  not  need  a  single  elecf 
jtoral  vote  from  the  Southern  SUtes,  or,  frcni 
I'll  hat  we  call  the  border  States.     Duiing  tha ; 
jperiod.  the  Republican  candidate  t  ever  re  ■ 
.celved  less  than  84  percent  of  the    lorthern 
{electoral  vote.    The  defeat  of  Hughes   wai 
jclose.  but  even   he,   running   from   east  of 
the  Alleghenies,  received  73  percent  of  ths 
ielectoral  vote  In  the  Northern  States  m  19?(  . 
It  Is  true  that  the  1932  Republics  a  defeat 
might  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  re>ult  of  i, 
Idepression  and  the  1912  Republlca:!  defe3t 
jwas   probably  the   result   of   a  par.y  gpli .. 
JThere  are  those  who  say  that  Roose^■elt•8  n  - 
election    In    1936    was    the    reelection    of    a 
pK5pular  President.     However,  the  siie  of  tbs 
vote  by  which  the  Republican  Party  was  de- 
feated should  be  alarming  to  its  letdershi  i. 
;  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Democrat  Idol,  refuss  1 
'  to  accept  a  third  term  In  the  Interest  of  fres  - 
,'dom.     Yet.  the  Republicans  In  1940,  with  all 
of   their   ancient   tradition,   were  ui  able   t  o 
Stop  the  political  hierarchy  growing  on  so- 
elaliam   and   handouts   and   Its   third-ten  a 
Democrat  candidate.     The  Republlcaa  wc.l  - 
ness  had  to  be  admitted  In  1914.  when  tb(  y 
could  not  stop  a  fourth-term  candid  ite  wt  o 
was  even   redeSnlng  the   word   "liberty"     o 
'  bold  political  power  and  build  soclalLini  wU  h 
'  its  regimentation  of  free   people.     The  R  !- 
I  publicans,  In  1948,  seeking  to  unseat  a  was  k 
majority  party  candidate,  were  aided  by  a 
strong  diversionary  new  party  In  th>  Sou" h 
and   were   also   aided  by   an   effective   thii  d 
party   movement    (Wallace)    in   the  Norti. 
Even  then,  the  Republican  Party  refused  io 
draw  the  Issues  for  family  life  and  rtspoi 
blllty,  and  with  nothing  to  talk  alxsut  to 
educated  people  and  with  candidates  only 
offering     a     slower     piece-meal     motremect 
;  towitrd  socialism,  they  were  unable  t  o  deny 
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an   eieetaral   majority   to   Itcatdent   Barry 
Truman. 

The  aspects  of  Kbe  acetional 
the  Republlcaa  flrty  are  nt 
Important  tn  the  coming  election. 

It  offers  a  real  contest  in  leas  than  404 
electoral  votes  In  the  States  north  of  tlM 
Ifascm  and  Dixon's  line  and  In  the  bordv 
States.  This  leaves  to  the  Democrat  Party, 
127  electoral  votes  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Une  wttboat  a  real  contest.  To  wta 
natkmal  majortty.  the  Republicans  need  9M 
electoral  votes.  To  accomplish  that,  it  mart 
wla  two-thlrdi  of  the  404  electoral  votes 
ontskle  of  the  South.  To  be  succeasfui  with- 
out conatderiag  the  border  Stafesa,  H 
win  three-foortha  at  the  363  ele.toral 
m  the  Northern  States. 

Two  btindred  and  seven  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  flfty-two  electoral  votes  belonflng 
to  the  Nortbem  Statas  are  tn  ei^ht  large 
States.  Thoae  eight  IwseStatM  have  Hetties 
with  populations  over  800.000.  Tbsre  ai» 
only  I4S  electtnal  votes  tn  'vbe  remahrtng  94 
States. 

During  the  presfalentlal  elections  of  1040. 
1944.  and  1948.  there  were  24  State-wMe 
elections  in  the  8  Northem  States  men- 
tioned herelnatxrve  as  havtng  11  cities  over 
500.000  population.  The  RepnhUcans  won 
only  6  of  the  24  Stste-wlde  dectkms.  Two 
of  the  six  that  they  won,  were  In  New  York 
and  Michigan  In  1948.  When  the  Wallace 
party  took  a  substantial  Democrat  vote,  thoae 
two  elections  were  won  l>y  the  Republleana 
by  mere  pluralities.  During  those  3  presi- 
dential elections  In  those  8  States,  there  was 
a  total  of  622  electoral  votes  at  stake.  In  the 
3  elections,  the  Republicans  won  only  197  of 
tl^  623  votes.  Without  the  aM  of  Wallace, 
they  would  have  won  only  91.  Those  States 
are  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Cali- 
fornia. Ohio.  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin 

UiMler  prewat  party  alignment,  thoae 
States  are  cmdal  to  Republican  rictory.  It 
Is  true  that  prior  to  1932,  large  Republican 
majorities  outside  the  big  cities  overcame 
opposition  majorities  in  the  cities  them- 
selves. 

If  the  eight  crucial  States  were  divided 
between  the  15  counties  that  make  up  the 
large  cities  of  over  500.000  population  and 
the  remaining  counties  of  those  States,  a 
clear  picture  is  preeented  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  10  years  following  1930  to  re- 
duce Republican  Party  strength.  This 
condition  is  best  seen  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  voters  in  the  blg-dty 
coantias  as  compared  to  the  other  cotintles. 
and  when  vle'ved  in  the  light  of  a  relatively 
ccanpatable  poptilatlon  change  In  those 
counties. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  obeervc  that  since 
1940.  there  has  been  a  very  minor 
in  the  total  popular  vote  for 
candidates  of  major  parties  In  those  eight 
States.  Since  1940,  the  State-wide  vartatkn 
was  cnly  377.000  in  more  than  36.000.0QO 
votes.  In  those  8  Sutes.  since  l»40.  the 
total  vote  was  MJSViJBOO  in  1940;  26:214,000 
tn  1M4;  land  34,183,000  in  1»48.    The  most 


Important  chsanaMsrtMIe  of  this  cosii 
bowrver.  is  that  the  RqnMleaa  ^tito 

stable  than  the  Demoerat  vote.  The 
vote  varied  only  46,000  out  of 
more  than  12.000.000.  The  IfimlH  i  s  ii  vote 
in  the  imngc  8  States  was  tajtmjgOB  for 
1940:  1338Ma6  >a  1»44;  and  12.5€4.000  ia 
1948.  PoiHpa  tte  BOit  sotind  measure  of 
Republican  strength  m  those  eight  States 
Is  best  found  by  oomparlnf  the  effective 
Bepabllcan  vote  State-wide  tc  that  vote  In- 
side the  Mg-dty  counties  and  outaMe  Um 
big-oty  counOca.  If  tteS  iManrt  li  «Md. 
voters  win  see  iwakd  tfea  Maolofical  eon- 
flict  in  which  we  arc  eagated  that  has  re- 
doeatf  tte  BspuHlaBB  Party  in  75  years 
Its  posllloa  of  a  majority  nattaniU 
eve&  though  Just  a  sectional  party,  to  its 
present  position  of  a  sectional  party  ahcva 
the  Mason-Dlzon  line  and  ouuidi>  of  the 
big  dtles.  However.  It  is  now  a  mlDorlty 
national  party. 

Jlcjmbttoca  percentage  of  efectit*  vote*  im 
Imtt  3  eleetioiu 
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iVettkrm^ 

We  hav4  heard  many  studeats  of  enrrent 
political  affairs  say  that  there  are  many  mil- 
lions in  the  United  States  irtK)  do  not  exer- 
cise their  franchise  to  vote.  Those  spokes- 
men leave  the  Impitratlnsi  that  If  those  dtt- 
xens  would  vote,  the  Bepnbitrane  could 
esLsUy  win.  In  the  ahasni  i  of  th<9  Bepub- 
Uoui  Party  drawing  Issues  through  com- 
petent candidates  and  an  undcri^tandable 
platfcmn.  so  that  the  average  everyday  Amer- 
ican can  understaiid  that  the  present  creep- 
ing ■~-»*'«— B  does  not  msaa  tnctianMl  liberty 
hot  is.  la  tact,  reaction,  those 
pn  are  uttmlj  sad  caaa|iaasly  wroog. 
n  we  look  St  tha  aetoal  farta  prswaUy  czlst- 
lag  in  the  eight  large  States,  we  can  best 
see  what  the  Republican  prospectti,  anKW>g 
known  voters  in  those  States,  are.  uatass  the 
real  story  is  taJmi  home  in  behalf  of  respaB>- 
slble  family  life. 

There  was  slightly  more  thaa  60  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  Uattcd  Statea 
that  were  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  in 
1940.  That  00  fiercent  represents  Him  maxi- 
mum potential  vote.  However,  it  ^vould  be 
substantially  reduced  by  the  matiy  legal 
qnaUAeartlotts  of  voters  in  many  States  snd 
of  IttBcaa  and  other  cimsii  of  al>* 
slartkiii  day.  If  ws  etanpara 
the  Mg -city  coooBttas  «f  the  eight  lanne  States 
with  the  other  mumttss  of  thoes  8U  tes.  it  is 
apparent  that  in  the  f*ogr^;>hlcal  art  a.  where 
the  Republicans  are  weak  (Mgi«ity  a>unties) 
we  also  find  the  area  where  the  largeirt  reser- 
voir of  potential  voters  exists.  This 
to  explsln  why  s  low  vote  helps  Repwit 
and   why  a  general  get-out-the-vote  cam- 


paign vUl  not  benefit  ttoasa.  It  should  also 
ha  noted  in  tka  foBoarlag  Uble  that  tiie 
In  the  cooatMa  aviaide  oi  the  big 
of  five  of  our  slflig  iHyt  Slates  repre- 
ssBt  a  higher  proportion  of  the  totai  popu- 
latloa  of  thoes  States  than  do  tbe  voters  of 
tka  Mg-cttf  oosBMlaB  of  those  States.  Those 
Sva  Stagai  ■■•  Hew  York,  niinuia.  Ohio. 
Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 

PercaUmge  of  the  total  population  voting  for 
major  presidential  c*-mAidute» 
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When  emsldering  this  subject.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  8  large  States 
togetlwr  have  207  electoral  votes — only  59 
less  than  a  asajorlty  of  the  electoral  college. 
It  absvM  alK>  be  raaiMnibered  tbst  these 
Stataa  an  cradat  to  tha  Republican  P-xrty 
as  the  parties  are  now  aligned.  These  States 
are  the  soqice  of  Republican  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  the  big-city  majorities  This  con- 
dltloo  eanaot  chsn^,  so  long  as  those  States 
do  no8  draw  tha  taaaBaa  la  statewide  cam- 
so  long  as  the  Republicans  of 
take  tbe  ~me-toc-ism'  of  creep- 
ing sodaBam  among  Republicans  seeking 
national  olBoa. 

It  Is  to  be  sarimed  that  Republicans  be- 
Ueve their  party  vrill  continue  In  existence. 
Yet.  we  find  that  nurny  Republican  leaders 
in  local  areas  who  display  interest  in  politics 
only  St  election  time,  feel  that  we  must  w;n 
elections  by  offering  a  platform  with  suffi- 
cient -me-too"  Eodslism  to  the  people  oi 
mfSCropolltan  areas,  in  cu-der  to  control  the 
electoral  vote«  of  the  eight  lar^e  States. 
Tliis  is  rldlctiknjB.  snd  from  a  poilMcal  party 
Standpoint,  means  party  suicide  In  this 
eonnectkiD.  It  should  be  remembert>d  that  the 
Hooas  of  P9 prsst ntattves  has  bet^n  conserva- 
tive for  ttks  paat  Id  yaars  oa  sli  ntai  imuos. 
President  TTuman  dalmed  a  mandate  as  a 
result  of  the  1948  election-  The  Kig^hty-Orst 
Congress  elected  thst  year  killed  his  program. 
Informal  alUances  rf  Republicans  and  South- 
ern Demoetati  tor^  negative  eontrtd  of  ixnh 
Houses  of  tlM  Ooogrsas  to  stop  New  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal  soctalism.  Tlie  fact  that  those 
aOkaaoaa  occurred  freqtiently  en  all-impor- 
tant iHfOSS.  and  the  men  who  participated  in 
those  alliances  were  "ater  not  defeated  at  the 
pedis.  Is  evidence  that  this  cotuitry  Is  stil! 
a  conaervatire  country. 

A  majortty  of  the  peofde  of  tbe  United 
atades  want  fatrlly  issponsHitllty.  they 
want  to  enjoy  the  results  of  thrift;  they  will 
demand  that  the  issties  be  drawn  by  the  cp- 
poatdoii  party  (Republican)  againft  this  ad- 
mlnlstnitloa*s  socialism.  That  oppoc'iticn 
throughout  the  Nation  will  cast  off  the  Re- 
putdican  Party  ss  useless  if  It  elects  a  "me- 
too"  President  In  1»2,  who  brings  the  Oon- 
of  the  United  States  s  er.bstantial 
It  <rf  Harry  YYuman^  Socialist  pro-am 
tn  Janaary  of  1668.  Dm  Bepublicac  Party 
win  be  cast  off  as  useless  because  It  will  have 
destroyed  all  organi»d  opposition  to  Pa  bis  n 
sociaUsin  In  the  National  LegifJature  When 
that  time  oeetars  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
llnxisr  and  Senate  win  tie  under  the  control 
of  tl»e  intellectual  social  planners.  The  new 
Republican  administration  nffWInf  creeping 
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sociAllcm  will  bare  control  of  the  committc* 
■trueturv  and  the  House   structure  of   the 
fiii'lff'—c.    Yet  tt  Is  to  be  presumed  that  nt 
\t%st    100  -Congreasmen   from  South  of   tha 
Mason  and  Dtxon's  line  and  the  border  States 
will  be  Joined  with  over  150  Republicans  la 
oppoaltlon  to  such  a  program.    The  economic 
SUU  of  the  Nation  undar  auch  circumstance* 
wlU  demand  an  organ tiwd  political  oppail- 
tlon  to  the  new  Republican  'Executive  and 
tba    winning    Democrat    Socialists    out    of 
pow  but  still  controlling  the  Democratic 
Pmity.    Sudi  condition  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  operate  through  mformal  alliances.    Th^ 


new  structure  will  neceaearUy  have  to  be 
formal,  so  that  It  may  operate  in  a  manner 
to  control  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  foregoing  thoughts  prompt  the  ques- 
tion :  What  Is  the  location  of  the  conservative 
strength  In  the  United  States?  It  can  be 
Been  In  the  party  division  of  House  seat*  In 
tbe  geopolitical  sections  of  the  Nation.  The 
big-city  majorltiaa  do  not  have  the  political 
strength  by  congrcaslonal  districts  which 
they  wield  In  the  electoral  cdlege.  In  the 
electoral  college  they  (big-city  majorities) 
wield  a  strength  far  beyond  their  numbers. 


fViiM  in  1950  elections  by  sections  o/  the  United  States  and  subsections  of  Northern 
Statet 
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'  78  seats  in  8l»t  and  83d  Conenans  doe  to  Illinois  redi-rtricting. 
'  180  wats  in  8Ist  and  S3d  Cum»— »  dne  to  lUinots  redistnctiat- 


In  discussing  this  subject.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  southern  Democrats  are 
also  a  sectional  mfcjorlty  party.     They  are 
so  strong  in  the  1 1  Southern  States  that  they 
can  and  do  defy  a  Democrat  President.    The 
elected    Representatives    from    those    areas 
defy   the  President  of   their   party  without 
any  danger  of  defeat  by  RepubUcan  oppo- 
nents or  other  Democrats  on  their  own  pri- 
mary   ticket.      They    are    more    conservative 
tban   many  Republicans.     It  seems  obvious 
that  It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  this 
strong    sectional    majority    In    the    Soutli 
should  be  Joined  with  the  sectlgnal  majority 
of  the  North  In  order  to  give  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  what  ttiey  want  in 
trae  government.     The   fact    is   that   either 
thoM  majorities  will  be  joined  by  a  proper 
oppoaltlon  from, the   Republican  Party   to 
creeping  socialism,  or  one  of  three  results 
will  occur: 

1.  Aaultiple  party  government  at  the  na- 
tional level  will  occur,  requiring  a  coalition 
of  parties  to  control  the  Houses  of  Congress. 
This  would  give  the  Southern  States  terrific 
power  because  our  Government  would  not 
fall  if  the  coalition  fell,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  Prime  Minister  Is  chosen  In  England  and 
other  countries; 

2.  The  Republican  Party  will  commit  sui- 
cide by  successfully  nominating  and  elect- 
ing a  me-too  candidate  in  1952:  or 

3.  The  failure  of  organized  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Republican  Party  will  result 
in  the  Executive  acquiring  so  much  pcwer 
thut  government  as  we  know  it  under  our 
C^stitutiou  will  no  longer  exist. 

There  are  22  Southern  Senators  and  47 
Republican  Senators  (about  7  Republican 
Senators  are  acceptini?  piece-meal  socialism). 
It,  therefore,  appears  that  62  Senators,  out 
of  96.  presently  In  ofBce,  are  opposed  to  the 
present  policies  of  the  administration  and 
past  me- too  Republican  platforms.  They  of 
course,  lose  much  of  their  power  because 
they  are  not  bound  as  a  party  group  operat- 
ing under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  They  do 
not  caucus  together  and  establish  a  progrion. 

There  are  103  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  South.  About  35 
RepubUcan  Representatives,  out  of  199  pres- 
ently In  office,  cave  In  on  some  of  the  So- 
cialist program.    Zt  Is  thus  seen  that  where 


218  represents  a  majority  of  the  House.  267 
Members  presently  vote  conservative.  Their 
strength  is  also  lost  because  they  cannot  op- 
erate as  a  party  unit  imder  the  rules  of  the 
House.  / 

Recently,  polls  taken  Indicated  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Republicans  favor  some  kind  of  for-  j 
mal  tie-up  between  Republicans  and  south- 
ern Democrats  in,  the  Congress.     A  Gallup  ; 
poll  of  January  21,  1950.  on  the  question  of  | 
a  new  party  under  a  new  name,  showed  that ' 
50  percent  of  the  Republicans  and  40  per-  j 
cent    of    the    southern    Democrats    having' 
opinions,  were  In  favor  of  so  drastic  a  po- 1 
litical  change.     It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  &', 
change  of  the  rules  under  which  the  Houses  ' 
of  Congress  operate,  might  provide  a  formal  > 
alliance  and  not  require  a  change  of  party 
label.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pres-t 
ent  two-party  system  by  which  the  Congress; 
Is  operated  and  responsibility  placed  on  tbei 
party   in   power   on   election   day  should   be 
changed.     This  seems  utterly  ridiculous  be- 
cause we  need  a  responsible  two-party  sys- 
tem where  our  Government  cannot  go  to  the 
people  except  at  a  presidential  election  every. 
4  years.     If  the  Republican  Party  will  draw* 
the  issues  In  their  platform  and  provide  tC 
candidate  who  believes  In  the  American  sys-; 
tern  of  goveriunent  and  is  respected  for  hlaj 
ability,  his  honesty,  his  training,  his  Integ-J 
rity.  and  ills  belief  in  responsible  family  life., 
they  will  then  offer  to  the  Southern  Stated 
the  program  for  which  the  Southern  State^ 
fought  a  Civil  War  and  will  also  oSer  tha 
opposition  demanded  in  the  South  to  tha 
present    administration.     It   Is   the   writer '^ 
opinion   that   the  Republican  Party  c«nno« 
enter  into  any  such  alliance  without  eventuJ 
ally  destroying  Itself  just  as  it  will  if  It  agalni 
fails  to  draw  the  issues  in  1952.    Any  alUancj 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Sout 
by  Republicans  from  the  North,  would  elthe: 
destroy  the  two-party  system  by  which  th 
Congress  operates  or  would  eventually  de 
stroy  the  Republican  Party. 

CONCLUSION 


The  Republican  Party,  in  1950.  lost  tha 
tenth  of  the  last  11  congressional  campaign^ 
In  the  sense  that  it  failed  to  gain  control 
of  the  House  or  Senate.  The  Republican 
Party  lost  five  out  of  the  last  five  president 


tlal  conterts.    It  is,  therefore,  at  the  pretext 
time,  a  national  minority  party.     It  U   - 
national  minority  party  because  It  refuse*  to 
d'aw  the  Issues  for  reapoosible  fandly  11  [e 
against  creeping  socialism  and  regime  ntation 
even  tho-igh  its  leaders  know  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  deraandl^ 
;  that  those  issues  be  drawn.    The  Rejiubllc^n 
,  Party  confuses  Itself  by  looking  to  Itt  unusji- 
ally  strong  sectional  power.     In  the  section 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  und  out- 
side of  metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  a  («ctlorial 
I  majority  party.    K  It  Is  to  again  beco  ne  a  rb- 
tlonal  majority  party.  It  must  stand  :  or  thdae 
Issues  deelred  below  the  Mason  and  Dlxot's 
I  line  and  oppose  the  trends  destructi  le  of  ttie 
;  individual  Ubertles  of  workingmen.     On  No- 
:   vember  7,  1950,  the  Grand  Old  Party  won  187 
seats  In  the  House  of  Representatlvf  s,  in  1>ie 
82  Northern  States,  to  101  for  the  Dc  mocrajts. 
i  However,  in  the  five  border  States  3f  Mar- 
iana. West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  a^d 
I  Oklahoma,  they  won  only  10  out  (f  a  p<«- 
!   slbie  42,  all  of  which  were  anti-welfare  State 
seats.     In  the  11  southern  States  violently 
j  opposed  to  the  aUmlnlstratlon's  prot^ani.  1  he 
I   Republicans  won  only  2  out  of   105.     The 
I    Republicans  have  not  drawn  the  Issues  since 
I    the  campaign  of  Alf  Landon.     If  Oiey  Lad 
I    been  drawn  for  the  last  12  years.  It  :s  reason- 
able  to   assume    that    the    Southern    States 
would  now  be  Joined  with  us  agunst     he 
carpetbaggers  In  the  Wlille  House.    This,  of 
course.  woxUd  require  the  Republican  Party 
in  Its  national  platform  to  admit  th ;  reali  lea 
of  local  control  of  police  programs  and  nee 
Issues. 

When  this  session  of  Congress  co  nmen<  ed. 
Senate  seats  were  divided  45  In  favor  of 
northern  Republicans  to  19  for  th  ;lr  nor  th- 
ern  opponents.  'Tils,  of  course,  U  an  over- 
whelming majority.  However.  In  the  border 
States,  there  are  eight  Democrat  Smaton  to 
two  Republicans,  and  In  the  Southern  States, 
the  Republicans  do  not  hold  a  smgle  ssat. 
Twenty-two  of  those  seats  are  noje  held  by 
Democrats  who  must  oppose  this  admlnlsi  ra- 
tion with  the  Republicans,  If  they  are  tc  be 
reelected  In  the  South. 

If  the  Republicans  are  to  win  i  majority 
Of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Repn^sentatives 
(218).  they  can  only  lose  70  sents  In  [the 
Northern  States.  In  the  Northern  States  and 
the  border  States  combined,  they  can  enly 
lose  112  of  the  330  seats  involved.  If  ^hey 
fall  to  draw  the  Issues  and  take  Uie  storfr  of 
creeping  socialism  and  demagog«Ty  to  [the 
everyday  American  workingman  and  [  his 
wife,  the  Repubican  Party  Is  i  ot  stiong 
enough  to  overcome  such  handica  js.  Under 
such  clrctmastances  without  third-psu^y 
movements  such  as  the  Wallace  moveqient 
and  the  Dlxiecrat  movement  in  1S48,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  r'.epublilcan 
Party  alone  can  ever  again  elect  a  Preslllent 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  those  who  believe  thst  the  If  act 
that  Republican  nominees  have  won  gi*)er- 
natorial  elections  in  large  States  like  |New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  California,  \thtle 
glvUig  Up  service  to  much  of  tie  welfare 
state  of  socialism,  is  evidence  that  they  can 
win  a  Presidential  election  in  1952.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  men  are  Eometjmes 
elected  to  office  when  a  majority  ot  the 
pie  are  not  voting  for  him  but  are  vdting 
against  his  opponent.  It  is  also  submitted 
that  such  actions  by  the  opposition  ^arty 
(Republican)  can  be  undertaken  at  the  i  tate 
level  without  disastrous  cona<ique  ices. 
However.  If  the  American  people  ele:t  a 
"me-too"  candidate  and  a  "me-too"  plat- 
form at  the  national  level  In  1952.  In  order 
to  avoid  corruption,  perverts  in  ofQ:e.  police 
action  wars  Involving  our  whole  ecoi.ocny 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  It  may  well 
represent  the  last  bid  of  the  Re  pub  lean 
Party  In  a  national  Presidential  cunptlgn. 
If  the  American  people  have  no  cl  olc« 


but 
to  throw  out  present  corruption  ard  sdclal- 


istic  philosophies,  and  accept  as   the 


only 
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altcmatlTe,  90  or  flO  percent  of  the  anna 
profraal.  tbej  win  bave  wiped  oat  tbe  ym 
^Lent  polttlcal  party  organlntfciD  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  and  Is  obllfated  to  repre- 
sent, (»f  Jilsed  pcditlcal  opposition  to  creep- 
tx^  socSaUam.  Tbe  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  that  are  electlttc  a  con- 
mrfXin  Congmii  demoaatrate  tbat  they 
■tm  bdlleve.  m  the  Bagllsh-epeaktac  people 
have  b«Ue«ed  for  seferal  htnMlred  years,  a 
liberal  political  morement  means  more 
rights  ajid  responslbtlttles  to  tbe  tndlrldual 
and  bis  family  with  less  Interference  by 
government.  There  will  be  no  political  mir- 
acles In  tbe  next  election  except  for  those 
Republican  lcad«'i  i  who  want  the  pcwer  and 
prestlga  of  oAre.  Even  then,  it  wOl  not  be  a 
miracle]  Tbe  vest  majority  of  tbe  Aaaerfean 
people  will  lie  vottng  agalaat  our  present  So- 
cialist administration.  Tbcy  win  evidence 
thetr  desire  to  vote  against  tbe  welfare  state 
that  the  RepubUcan  Party  has  offered  tbem 
in  the  last  three  Presidential  elections.  'A 
few  people  may  gain  puwei  as  RepubUeans. 
but  tbe  Bepnbllcan  Party  and  its  grass-root 
workers  will  go  cttt  of  power. 

We  nsre  all  heard  many  people  say  that 
there  la  a  worldwide  resurgence  toward  con- 
serratlsm.  Tet  political  history  demcn- 
strates  that  that  resurgence  ts  for  IndiTldnal 
responsibility  and  rights  as  against  govern- 
ment That  movement  has  always  been>f^ 
identified  as  liberalism  In  political  history 
until  tbe  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal,  and  Repub- 
Iteaa  "me-too-tsm"  changed  tbe  definition. 
Those  Republicans  who  believe  that  tbe 
world-wide  resnrgence  Just  mentioned  will 
lesd  to  a  roccessful  PrcsMentlal  campaign 
are  wrong,  when  they  assume  that  the  United 
States  will  also  display  that  cooset  v atlsnu 
The  fact  Is  that  those  people  have  not  stud- 
led  the  elections  of  tbs  Boom  of  Btpnsen- 
taUass  for  the  past  10  y«ara  hsrstaaboTe 
Tbe  American  people  have  voted 
by  a  vast  majority  for  that  10- 
year  period  and  have  bssB  gtwn  pleoe-meal 
aociallsm  by  an  Kxeeutive  slsctad  by  ths 
unit-vote  system  of  many  laxiBS  TtritTT  tat  tiM 
slaecaral  ooUege. 

There  are  otber  RepubUeans  wbo  point  to 
ths  Isiit  IfeasMsBtlai  sleetlon  to  sbo«  that 
mma  ^ilfli  Of  pepvtar  vat«  ta  umnj  Stata 
would  have  put  the  Repahllcan  column  in 
control  of  the  last  election.  By  this  arith- 
metic, they  convey  tbe  Imisiwshsi  that  the 
BepubUoans  lost  by  a  very  narrow  m^Mgin. 
Thus.  «iany  point  to  tha  fact  that  mio  vaa 
lost  by  only  7,107  KJtat  la  IMI;  aad  OJfor- 
nia.  by  only  njUS.  Tlisy  camftmtrjtj  over- 
look the  fact  that  Hanry  Wallans  vras  in  that 
race  as  a  third-party  caadMate.  IS  ^*l- 
lace  had  not  run,  Oblo  wooM  have  been 
lost  by  at  least  40.000  votas.  and  CaiUomia 
by  more  than  2004XX)  votas. 

Them  are  ochcrs  who  believe  a  very  glam- 
orous candidate  can  give  the  BqittbUcans 
victory  In  I»sa  by  winning  vofeaa  in  the  large 
northern  cities  without  loatng  any  ot  the 
"out-cltT"  votes.  These  people  are  again  as- 
sumtDg  that  they  can  write  a  platform  that 
will  fool  a  sufBciently  large  part  of  the  blg- 
dty  votes  part  of  the  time  and  at  the  same 
tlaK.  fool  all  of  the  "out-dty"  votes  part  of 
the  tiaM.  mis  attlttide  gtrcs  no  eonsldera- 
tlon  to  tha  very  strong  group  and  daas  an- 
tsteaUui  aroosed  In  the  big  dtles  by  Roose- 
velt In  tbe  thirties.  R  also  gives  no  at^n- 
tlOB  whatever  to  the  traansndous  Increase 
of  voters  in  those  dtias  samag  people,  wbo, 
even  In  IMS  had  taksn  no  part  in  tbe  oldest 
otes  befaeu  Hnmliili  aiis  sad 
i  tn  tha  eoodvBt  of  aatttBHd  sAMta. 
people  do  no*  see  that  tbe  old  Inter- 
party  disputes  between  Republicans  and 
Dsaocrats  have  been  ecsapietely  swaOowsd 
up  In  the  new  tntraparty  IdwningkBl  con- 
fllcU  preaoitly  existing  In  the  BspoHlcan 
Party.  Thia  latraparty  Ideologkl  eonAlct 
Is  best  dsserilMd  by  the  phrase  of  "Uhsr- 


Unless  tha  oppostttem  psrty  ( Refiubllcan ) . 
throogb  a  wdl-trataiad.  and  well -respected 
candtetatr.  aatf  a  ttaicere.  forthright  and  hon- 
est platfarm.  ijaiilss  ths  story  to  the  voters  ■ 
of  the  mctropoUtaa  arsaa,  the  aotass  (if 
those  sreas  win  be  JiisllllsJ  In  believing 
the  stassaasols  of  othsr  palttlrlana.  digxu- 
aed  by  tbe  cloak  at  public  oOea.  who  tsU 
them  that  tt  Is  all  right  to  covet  ycior  adgh- 
bor^  goods,  so  long  aa  yon  do  it  hi  poUttcal 
groups  called  tmkM|a  of  poIHlesl  psrtiss, 
and  that  is  all  right  to  steal  yoor  neigh- 
bor's goocte  so  long  as  you  use  only  econoaaSe 
force.  Those  of  us  In  the  Republican  Party 
from  tbe  out-eoontics  murt  inslsi.  that  tha 
Republican  Party  draw  the  Ibswib  against 
an  of  the  deiiiagogiiM'  carpet' sagft:!  of 
billa  (or  FCPC.  sodaltasd  assdkri  le.  public 
bousing,  eeotkomy  at  scarcity,  etc. 

IT  these  Issoas  are  drawn,  the  pr>!8ent  con- 
dition of  our  Nation  can  be  dticlosed  to 
tbe  American  dttaens  In  metropob  un  areas. 
The  cozMlitlan  of  our  Nation  wl!I  detaon- 
strate  to  those  dtlaeos  thst  tbe  program  of 
this  adminlstratsau  Is  sgatnst  tbe  Interest 
of  the  wmklMginan  anJ  his  family.  It 
will  demonatrate  to  them  condufitveiy  that 
It  ts  the  wurkiugBian  that  muitt  protect 
Individual  ttberty  If  it  is  to  be  saved.  It 
vrlll  demonstrate  to  him  that  ttte  average 
businenman  will  buy  anything  tlist  he  can 
mark  up  and  sell  for  a  profit,  including 
rcgtaacntatton  and  anrlaHsm.  To  f  lU  to  draw 
the  tanas  la  ttte  cteaaath  boor  ts  to  shMc 
our  leamaiafMlltlaB  as  the  oppoatttoa  party 
In  free  Oovcmaent.  It  is  no  cxcuss  to  say 
that  the  economic  questions  are  id  eomplez 
that  tbe  workingman.  being  dcoeiaed  by 
a  left-wing  prsas.  Is  not  qualified  to  under- 
stand. Such  an  attitude  Is  an  admlaeioii 
that  Lord  Maeauley.  the  Mew  Desl.  tbe  Pair 
Deal,  and  our  prsas nt  laoor  baront  are  right 
when  they  ssstinw  that  the  vast  laajortty  of 
AmerieaaB  are  not  fit  to  be  fnte  because 
they  arc  poor. 

uuiiBixJoa  or  oua 


zx  amauo  to 
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We  are  eoaapleting  about  tmt  daeadas  of 
planned  eeoaosay.  Bvcn  fhwiigh  btetory  re- 
cords that  movMaenta  and  revolutkma  for 
liberty  were  to  estahllali  more  ri(;hu  in  the 
xadnMkaU  aa  acaiaat  gDvcnunaiit,  Ubaral- 
tsaa  Mftay  has  been  rsdeftnsd.  lllany  of  our 
Bspahlleaa  laaftB<.s  partldpate  Ui  thia  new 
libssaMsaa  which  tolerates  tbe  usurpation 
at  ladHldual  Ubsrtiss  and  responaibUlties 
by  aiitmiae  dapartaanta  of  government. 
Liberty  aseana  govamment  according  to  laws 
passed  by  free  Isglsisturfii,  whose  mtiwlins 
arc  elected  by  frsa  paaple  and  wfaoas  laws 
can  be  enf  oroed  In  local  oouna  bj  poor  sncsk. 
Under  such  circuDostances.  tree  foverxuncnt 
FequkrcB  an  oppoaitton  party  La  its 
tura.  It  requirsa  mcmhari  of  the 
ttire  who  desire  to  be  defeated  lo  support- 
ing wbat  tbey  believe  to  be  tbe  true  prtn- 
dplas  ct  indtvidnal  (reedosa.  Slmx  our  the- 
ory of  govanaaat  aaaoaais  that  the  Statca 
vlU  datmataM  vka  ahould  rapreaent  them 
in  the  niaoaes  of  rongTwas.  the  pnUdes  and 
prindplss  of  the  exscutive  heads  of  tbe  re- 
spective atatea  greatly  affeet  the 
taken  by  BqwhUean  Ifcmbeaa  oer 
when  the  chief  executive  oi  thair  State  Is 
Republican.  The  fact  is  tl^t  auny  of  the 
Republican  govemcas  of  our  laricr  States 
have  --T"-rr1  they  are  "^Cr.  Bcputittcan'  in 
their  Stata  and  have  sought  to  .iCUnulate 
Icft-wlzif  support  ta  fhalr  airti 
areas  by  oflering  thair  varskm  of 
snrtaTlfn  and  the  welfare  state.  The  result 
has  been  that  Republican  c^ppostticai  to  the 
practice  of  ddagating  Its  pow- 
to  the  waeuttaa  aad 
of  indMdaal 
rights  by  tbe  executive  haa  baaa  too  feeble. 
It  Is  not  looked  upon  as  tha  party  In  which 
the  stalwarts  of  liberty  can  place  confidence 
for  appgaMasi  to  regtmentatiocL 


The  rerolt  la  that  we  new  have  wbat  la 
icfaieO  to  as  big  gcvemnr>ent  It  repre- 
aaati  ooaoantratloo  of  power  over  the  4g 
atatas  and  their  local  eonmunltJes  as  well 
as  all  busineas.  and  even  the  indinduai  nti- 
sens  by  btuaaua  ta  Waabtagaeti.  This  trans- 
fer cf  power  Is  arrrtsi  alirig  at  a  rtartllng 
pace.  It  Is  onadng  so  fast  it  secapee  notice 
and  Is  hclBC  taken  for  gn^nted  by  many 
people. 

This  trend,  to  thoee  wbo  read  the  lessons 
of  history,  ooasututes  a  threat  to  o\ir  tys- 
tam  and  form  of  govarmaeat  and  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  liidividnBl  atttesn  as  great  as 
any  peril  we  aiay  Xacs  from  corr.~.uni5Tn  in 
forciga  cuuuulaa.  Ferhaps  the  d:!Bcu!ty  is 
that  our  attention  Is  so  esBtert>d  on  the 
threat  to  the  free  world  from  world  ccnn- 
munhoi  that  tha  otber  insidious  threat  gets 
little  attenttaa. 

The  process  was  hastened  by  tbe  device 
of  the  States  mstchlna  Federal  dollars  on 
road-building  pro^wsa.  Ttx^tse  building 
power  In  Waahiagton  spisail  tb^t  device  to 
cover  social  prograou,  the  entire  scoi^e  of 
security,  pensions,  and  so  forth  TTiese  Fed- 
eral dollars,  matched  by  tbe  States,  were  not 
a  gift  from  Waahlngton.  but  were  dollars 
froat  the  standards  of  living  of  the  people 
taken  first  to  laashtngton  and  returned  In 
part  to  the  State  or  local  levels.  An  average 
of  15  percent  of  such  moneys  are  retained 
In  Wsshiagtcm.  for  high  bureaucrat  salaries 
and  polltieal  purposes.  The  big  point  is. 
boaever,  that  tbe  Pederal  CJovemmcnt  aJ- 
ways  Insisted  on  retaining  complete  pcwer 
over  every  fundaacatal  principle  involved  In 
these  matchlngs.  Big  Government  or  bu- 
reaucracy began  Interfering  with  and  dic- 
tating ahnost  everything  that  had  been  re- 
garded aa  loeal  rmpaaaMhty  About  the 
only  fleU  uaaowfcad  today  Is  ediS^tlon  and 
the  bureaucrats  are  reaching  out  to  control 
education  from  Washington. 

Thomas  Jefferson  a  accepted  as  almost  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
was  he  who  pointed  out  that  in  excessive 
taxation  and  aaora  excessive  spending  lay 
the  great  threat  to  the  indiviclual  citisena 
frocn  tbe  tyranny  at  government  It  ts  the 
party  that  looka  to  JafTerson  as  its  philoso- 
pher which  has  gone  completely  wild  on  big 
government,  big  bureaucracf.  and  which 
seeks  to  give  Washlngtoa  unrestrained  power 
ovar  the  ladlvi<l\uil  dttaea.  Becentiy.  Deane 
Malott,  president  of  Oosaell  University, 
podnted  out  that  a  near  Fattaral  Ooremment 
eiui^oyat  waa  yoiag  on  a  payroll  every  45 
saeonds.  M  hours  a  day.  MS  days  in'  tbe 
year.  He  also  reminded  us  that  as  of  today, 
one  peraom  In  four  received  a  cheek  from 
tbe  Washlngtoa  Oovemment  in  some  form 
or  other,  lit  akoold  bear  In  mind  that  hun- 
tfrada  of  tiMNMtB^  of  oar  cltlreiis  al.«;o  re- 
ceive checks  from  State  and  local  govern - 
mcata.  It  goes  wtttKnit  saying  that  with 
TwwtWMTi*  of  joHiiMUmi  s  sad  with  m-r>re  mll- 
Iloos  of  check  lecslaeis,  there  fotio'irs  the 
attendant  concentration  of  political  power 
In  Washington,  even  though  we  mtist  admit 
that  many  of  tbe  JohhoMers  are  necessary 
and  maay  of  the  cheeks  otherwise  received 
are  dOliMSBS  worthy.  However  that  was 
the  «lK»le  strategy  of  tha  new  deal,  and  tt 
has  bean  carried  to  eaeessive  extreme  by 
the  s»«allBd  fair  deal.  It  is  tbe  use  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and  Federal  jTayrrlVs  to  per- 
petuate the  existing  regime  in  jx  wer.  Some 
BepuUlcaas  say  that  explaint  much  of  tbe 
laat  three  preside&tial  elections  when  the 
Republican  Farty  did  aot  oppose  them  wlih 
forthright  plellui lau  and  bold  candidates 
willing  to  be  defeated  or.  tbe  Issues.  Tbey 
say  tbe  cards  are  stacked  against  a  change 
in  tmliBlf  of  the  Republican  Party.  Bowevsr. 
the  cents  mrt  not  siaclLecl  for  an  opposition 
party  drawing  the  issues  for  nil  of  those 
people  who  elect gid  an  apposition  Houne  at 
tat  the  past  I'j  years.  It  is 
that  if  you  spend  enough 
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•Bd  put  enougb  people  on  the  payroll,  you 
start  off  with  an  advantage  that  to  almost 
iBipowlbl*  to  overturn.  Such  tactics  breed 
comiptton.  wtileh  U  ae^n  even  by  those  work- 
ing for  Oovemment.  That  Is  the  ouly  rea- 
sonable eiplaivaMon  at  why  the  Maryland 
counties  and  VlrKlnla  countlea,  wh«r«  Wash- 
ington employeea  reside,  voted  subeuntlally 
against  the  Presldeat  and  his  administration 
In  IMS.  Those  people  were  alarmed.  They 
did  not  have  to  rely  on  a  deceptive  press  nor 
did  they  need  a  bolder  stand  by  the  'pussy- 
footing Republican  Party,  because  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  and  as  Amwrlcans  rose 
to  the  issue 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  had  the 
Prealdent  not  declared  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  last  year,  we  would  have 
had  a  price  coUapse  due  to  overimxluctlon 
at  the  present  time.     Such  a  collapse  would 
have  been  relatively  certain  before  November 
1952.      His    action    In    sending    the    boys    to 
battle  required  the  Congress  to  finance  them. 
He  ha*  now  Issued  the  caU  for  3  mere  divi- 
sions in  the  Army,  making  a  total  of  21  divi- 
sions  called    to    that    service.     He    has   suc- 
cessfully forced  through  Congress  a  budget 
which,  together  with  power  for  contract  au- 
thorizations.    toUls     about     »97,000.000.000. 
This   represents  two  times   the    amount   of 
the  total  national  Income  about  15  years  ago. 
It   probably  represents   more   durable   goods 
than  the  American  industry  could  produce 
In  1  year  if  it  did  not  produce  anything  else. 
Yet.  U  has  been  placed  on  top  of  our  peace- 
time economy,  so  that   the  industrial  East 
beretofore  politically  regimented  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States, 
may  have  wage  increases  and  higher  prices. 
Such   industries  will  stay   in   black   ink   by 
virtue  of   this   tactic    until   after   November 
18M.     Eve^  though  we  are  supposed  to  be  at 
peece.  our    people  will   pay   to  the   Federal 
Government,  when  the  new  tax  bill  Is  added 
to  the  present  one.  more  than  twenty  billions 
a  year  above  the  amount  paid  by  this  Nation 
at  the  height  of  World  War  n.     That  addi- 
tional twenty  blU'on  represents  about  $570 
for  every  family  In  America.  We  have  reached 
the  point  in  Washington  where  even  those 
vsTiting  the  ta.T  iCgtelatlon  l>elleve  that  Utile 
more  can  be  squeezed  from  the  patient  tax- 
payer short  of  confiscation. 

It  should  l>e  obvious  to  everyone  that  when 
business  Is  drained  so  heavily  to  face  the 
exactions  of  Washington,  peacetime  btisl- 
ness  cannot  make  the  expansions  and  pro- 
duce the  broader  economy  this  Nation  must 
have  to  keep  growing  and  absorbing  In  use- 
ful Jobs  the  millions  of  people  that  come  into 
the  employment  army  every  year.  There  is 
only  one  result;  More  borrowing  by  business 
Is  necessary,  and  if  that  Is  not-possible,  then 
borrowing  from  Oovernmen:  will  be  ac- 
cepted. This  Increases  again  the  Govern- 
ments heavy  band  in  control  of  our  business, 
our  Jobs,  and  our  everyday  life.  To  those  Re- 
publicans tn  the  opposition  party  who  still 
believe  that  we  must  say  "me  too"  but  that 
we  will  do  It  better  and  for  less  money  and 
for  less  taxes,  the  important  question  Is: 
Why  does  this  system  keep  going?  They 
JiMtlfted  past  "'me-to-lsm"  as  a  means  to 
tide  our  country  over  until  Its  people  are 
awsikened.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
average  cttlaen  wUl  not  be  aware  of  these 
problems  unless  the  opposition  party  draws 
the  Issues  with  respectable  citizens  and  de- 
bates the  merit  of  political  measures  In  an 
open  and  free  press. 

The  average  everyday  housewife  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  understand  that 
there  is  S500  in  taxes  in  a  workingman's 
automobile,  together  with  about  WOO  in  wage 
differentia,  paid  to  coal  miners,  auto  work- 
ers, steel  workers,  and  electrical  appliance 
workers,  and  others  where  labor  barons  are 
supposed  to  turn  over  the  vote.  They  must 
be  niad<'  to  understand  that  milk  is  20  cents 
a  quart  because  it  is  half  taxes:  the  same  is 
true  of  meat,  clolhmg.  ice  boxes,  relrigera- 


tors.  etc.     As  long  as  the  opposition  party 
seeks  to  fool  the  people  part  of  the  time  on 
election  day.  this  tactic  will  continue.    As 
long  as  employment  and  high  wages  can  be 
handed  out  by  spending  moneys  to  be  earnftd 
by  our  children  and  grandchildren  at  a  time 
in  world's  history  when  no  other  country  will 
question  the  value  of  our  bonds  or  currency, 
the  smash  can  be  avoided.    However,  It  can 
be  carried  on  only  by  continuously  augment- 
ing   Inflation.     The    Government    heads    In 
Washington    have    talktd    much    about    the 
dangers  of  InflaUon.    lliey  have  talked  more 
than  anyone  else  In  the  United  SUtes.    Yet 
It  to  the  very  poUcles  laid  down  by  those 
oOclato   and   carried   forward   by   them   that 
have   brought   on    inflation.     The   only   way 
they    have    been    able    to    collect    thto    tre- 
mendoru  Increase  In  taxation  and  national 
Income  of  the  people  U  by  cheapening  the 
dollar.     It  to  true  that  the  Eighty-first  Re- 
publican Congress  took  about  8.000,000  low- 
income  earners  off  the  Income  tax  rolls  by 
Increasing    allowaiMjes,   etc.     However.   It    U 
also  true  that  thto  admintotratlon  has  put 
them  back  on  the  Income  tax  rolls  without 
the  consent  of  Congress  by  cheapening  the 
dollar,  reflected  in  increased  salaries,  which 
put  those  people  on  the  rolls  as  taxpayers, 
even    though    they    receive    no    additional 
actual  purchasing  power. 

The  result  of  these  Government  policies. 
tinopposed   by   Republican   "me-too-tom"   to 
obvious.     Business  tries  to  keep  up  by  rato- 
ing   prices.     However,   the   huge    new   taxes 
make  that  almost  Impossible  at  the  present 
time.     Organized  labor  tries  to  keep  up  by 
forcing  another  round  of  political  wage  in- 
creases in  those  areas  where  labor  barons  are 
supposed  to  turn  over  the  vote.     These  efforts 
of  business  and  labor  are  reflected  in  higher 
prices.     The  farmer  has  Instoted  on  parity, 
which   to  determined  by  the  cost  of  things 
to  him.  so  we  have  the  mad  race  of  the  big 
groups     which     produce     necessities.     They 
help    themselves    to    keep    apace    with    the 
cheapening   dollar   or   to   get    ahead   of   the 
other  groups  on  condition  of  political  friend- 
liness.    This  to  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers  generally  in  the  country.  45.000.000 
of    whom    are    not    in    organized   labor    and 
many    millions   of   whom,   even    though    In 
organized    labor,    do    not    get    the    political 
pay-off. 

The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that  someone 
has  to  foot  the  bill.  At  the  present  time.  It 
Includes  those  making  75  cents  an  hour  or 
less.  There  were  12  million  of  those  In 
Interstate  commerce  alone  last  year.  How- 
ever, the  people  paying  the  heaviest  today 
are  those  who  in  their  youth  felt  that  they 
had  a  contract  with  Government  In  that 
they  would  work  hard,  be  thrifty,  and  pro- 
Vide  for  their  old  age  and  family  security 
with  Government  protection.  It  to  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  the  thrifty  who  laid  away  for 
their  old  age.  the  retired,  those  living  on 
fixed  salaries,  who  are  the  victims.  Since 
1939,  and  that's  only  12  years  ago.  the  dollar 
has  dropped  to  where  )t  to  only  about  63 
cents  of  its  1939  purchasing  value. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  the  opposition 
party  that  they  say  boldly  that  the  "welfare 
state"  m  United  States  has  already  confis- 
cated nearly  half  the  life  savings  of  the 
thrifty  people  of  this  country  and  those  who 
by  individual  excellence  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  their  neighbors.  Including 
Incompetents.  Even  the  millions  that 
bought  savings  bonds  have  conttlbuted  their 
toll.  This  is  the  field  where  the  first  con- 
fiscation of  the  people's  money  has  fallen. 
It  to  the  field  which  history  tell  us  always 
falls  prey  to  Government  tyranny.  If  we 
ask  who  will  be  next  as  tbe  tax  hand  falls 
heavier  and  as  spending  Increases,  the  an- 
swer to  obvious.  If  Washington  took  every 
dollar  that  anyone  in  United  States  made 
over  SIOO.OOO.  It  would  only  acquire  enough 
new  money  to  operate  our  national  Govern- 
ment for  about  three  hours  at  last  year's 


coA     If  It  took  every  dollar  earned  by  aiy- 
oni    over    tlO.OOO.    the    additional    reverue 
watild  run  piir  country  for  about  three  and 
ons-half  months  at  last  year's  cost.    If  the 
Prisldent's   request    for   an    additional    JilO 
billon    dollars    to    granted,    it    will    require 
.ng  practically  all  of  the  money  anyone 
over    W.OOO.     The    absurdity    of    the 
program  to  that  there  are  bUllons  for 
spending   abroad,   but  not  enough   to   tiike 
cafe  of  flood  victims  at  home.     Can  anyone 
Injthe  Republican  Party  believe  that  rmny 
tlitisands  of  voters  in  metropolitan   art  as. 
understanding  these  facts.  wUl  not  support 
tim  Republican  Party  when  It  Is  the  oily 
m*thod    by    which    Individual    citizens   (An 
sa^e   sufficient    money   to   invest    hi    private 
ertterprtoe?    Prom  the  foregoing,  it  shoiild  be 
oivlous   that   when   the   President   said,    a 
y^  and  a  half  ago,  that  he  was  going  to 
Increase   the   national   Income   beyond   t'300 
billon  doUars  and  the  average  person's  m- 
c^e  to  a  minimum  of  $3,500  a  year,  he  was 
gdlng  to  cheapen  the  dollar  so  as  to  collect 
aidltional  uxes  In  terms  of  dollars  for  his 
political  machine. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  right:  The  power  of  taxation  thus 
vfed  to  the  power  to  rule,  unless  the  people 
rtw  up  and  smite  the  spenders.  They  have 
I*  opportunity  to  rise  unless  the  opposition 
ptirty  draws  the  Issues  for  them  on  election 
cttiy.  If  the  opposition  does  not  draw  those 
i^ties  next  November,  the  people  will  smite 
ttie  opposition  party  and  create  an  organi- 
sation that  will  draw  the  Issues  for  them, 
Jtist  as  they  did  In  1860.  Every  nation  In 
t^  world  that  has  felt  the  heavy  hand  of 
t|rranny.  knows  that  unlimited  taxation  la 
ie  power  to  rule. 

There  are  other  phases  of  big  government 

rently  existing  which  are  Just  as  alarm- 
to  thoughtful  people  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture.   The  keystone  of  Uberty  to  free  speeci 
4nd    free    press.     Under    the    Constitution, 
it  to  the  States  who  determine  who  should 
iepresent  them  in  the  Congress.     When  th« 
Constitution  was  drafted,  the  United  Statei 
fenators  from  the  States  were  looked  upot 
4a    ambassadors    of    sovereign    States.      Yet, 
♦re  see  presently  a  strfcng  movement  in  th« 
tTnlted  States  Senate  to  throw  out  Senate^ 
|oc  McCartht  of  WiKousln.     Yet,  he 
lent  to  the  United  States  Senate  under 
constitutional   right   of!  the  people  of  Wl 
Consln  to  choose  him  ^'j^4i^     ►>presenta| 
live.    That  to  a  dectolo:tSOT^~^^^.  .d  be  lef^ 
to  the  people  of  WtoconsinjK4i^  American 
tvay.     In    World    Wa#    U  j|Byent    Wllsoi* 
said  we  need  no  censorship  evfn  in  milltar* 
matters,  \n  wartime.    What  we  need  to  morf 
Information  ^Ing  to  our  fre^  people.    Eve^ 
>n  World  War  n.  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Eteall 
•vould  not  ask  for  the  Imposition  of  censor^ 
fchip.    The  newspapers  were  called  in  and  k 
Voluntary  censorship  was  worked  out  to  proi- 
Itect  the  national  sectirity.    Today,  while  wte 
jBre  in  peace,  the  White  House,  by  Executl^ 
idecree,    has    ordered    not    merely    that    tbie 
iDefense    Departments   classify    material    fqr 
eectirlty  reasons,  but  every  civilian  branch 
'of   the   Government.     The   expitma   purpo^ 
of  the  order  was  that  It  was  an  todeavc 
to  keep  otir  secrets  from  the  enenJy.     Y< 
it  gives  every  civilian  branch  of  Gowrnmei 
power  to  classify.     It  gives  them  i)ower 
withhold  from  the  Un-American  rXctlvit 
Committee,  from  Joe  McCaktht.  from 
Pat  McC&uiAN.  and  other  Investlntlng  ed 
ecutlve  personnel  and  policies  corroboratl 
governmental    information   estabUshing    tX 
truth  of  subversive^  and  inefficiency  In  Gov- 
ernment.    It  gives  the  dictatorial  powers  bt 
Hitler.  Napoleon.  Mussolini,  Stalin,  and  4^1 
other  totalitarlans.  to  the  Adminlstratloki. 
Thto  to  the  power  to  lock  up  material  th^y 
dont  want  the  public  to  know  about.    OcOy 
a  few  hours  after  the  Executive  order  caiqe. 
a  directive  from  the  Office  of  Price  Stabl|i- 
tlon  Instructing  Its  bureaus  to  slve  otit 
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TK?4»»«"C  that  might  embarrass  the  Admtn- 
tstratton  was  issued.  It  was  so  raw  that  It 
was  almost  Immediately  countermanded. 

HowcTer.  the  incident  gives  the  tip-off  as 
to  how  Government  can  use  this  new  Execu- 
tive order.  The  American  people  must  be 
given  the  right  to  express  themselves  against 
the  symptomatic  order  of  the  Office  of  Price 
StahillBatlon  above-mentioned.  They  taxm 
that  power  breeds  tbe  lust  for  more  power 
and  more  such  orders.  We  are  all  rightly 
coBcemed  about  the  power  of  world  com- 
■nmism.  By  growing  govemnMnt  creeping 
insifdlously,  encroachments  of  government 
made  through  taxation,  through  reaching 
out  for  more  controto  and  powers,  will  affect 
the  everyday  cltlaen  \n  hto  living  and  hto 
future.  It  will  not  profit  us  If  we  should 
keep  tbe  world  free  and  lose  otir  own  system 
of  dignity  of  Individual  freedom  and  family 
life. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Republican  Party 
Is  a  majority  party  north  oi  tbe  Mason  and 
Dtxon's  line  and  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas  at  the  present  time.  We  have  also  seen 
that  the  Republican  Party  to.  In  fact,  a  na- 
tional minority  party.  If  It  to  to  win  the 
tMKt  preaklential  election,  it  must  In  some 
Wrnimrr  become  a  national  majority  party  on 
election  day.  That  can  only  be  done  by  fin- 
ing strength  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  and  m  the  border  Staten.  or  by  gaining 
strength  In  the  mettopoUtan  axeaa  of  the 
North.  * 

I  believe  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  gain 
strength  in  tbe  northwn  metropolitan  areas 
will  be  difficult  for  tbe  reason  that  the  econ- 
omy of  that  region  has  now  btillt  itself  around 
reciprocal  trade  ayssisnU  which  give  them 
metato  below  tbe  eoat  of  production  In  our 
Western  States.     They  have  also  built  their 
economy  around  a  new  s3rstein  of  banking 
and  Government  loans  at  tbe  expense  of  all 
of  the  citizens  of  America,  most  of  whom 
live  outside  of  that  area.     It  to.  perhaps,  for 
these  reasons  why  the  Mew  York  Tlmas.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  TlB«b  magajitne.  Look. 
lAIt.  Newsweek,  and  many  other  publications 
did  so  much  to  nominate  Wlllkie  and  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  twice  In  the  last  three  elections. 
That  probably  explains  why  they  are  pres- 
ently slanting  the  news  for  some  new  lnt«- 
natlonal-thlnklng      Republican      candidate. 
Such  candidate  must  be  willing  to  tax  our 
people  so  that  mUitary  budgets  can  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  civilian  demands  In  the  du- 
rable-goods mdustrles.  In  order  to  keep  those 
industries  In   black   Ink   and   continue   the 
policy  of  wage  differentials  In  durable  goods 
at  the  expense  of   the   other  consumers   of 
our  country.    Surely  uo  one  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party  will  now  hesitate  to  take 
facts  to  the  worklngmen  and  thato 
includmg   those   In   the   m«tni|Mlltan  areas 
who  do  not  get  the  political  payoff  and  at 
vbose  expense  the  poUtlcal  payoff  to  made. 
There  to  much  other  unfairness  to  the  work- 
ingmen   and   women   of  our   Nation   whlcli 
can  be  explained  to  them  If  the  tosw 
drawn  through  a  candidate  that  wlU 
out. 

Tttere  la  convincing  e-vldcnce  at  the 
ent  tlnte  that  the  top  minds  In  the 
believe  that  they  mtist  control  these  Krank- 
enstelns  created  by  the  New  Deal  azMl  Pair 
Deal  in  tbe  intM'est  of  national  security  in 
tlBM  of  emsivmey.    They  are  planning  the 
oontr^  of  otir  Industries,  our  tmtnina.  our 
pceaa.  and  our  whole  economy.    Tbia  la  mil- 
itary r~i*'*— "     You  need  only  talk  to  a  well- 
adrtoed  man  on  the  street  to  learn  that  be, 
too.  believes  that  It  may  be  neceesary  to  con- 
trol uur  labor  barons  and  others  voicing  tbe 
threat  of  minority  revolution  in  order  that 
our  panpla  may  eat  and  be  ooHtfOftabie.    IX 
tbeaa  tiOB^t  are  true,  why  tkMt  ffo  w  ctUl 
have  '^me-too"  RepubUeansf    Why  do  they 
not  Insist  that  the  Congreas  and  State  legls> 
Mtorss  <leflne  new  equitable  rlgUa  ifta*  are 
beUeved  to  exist.  Into  Uvrs  enfofeaabls   In 
local  courts  by  poor  people?     Why  do  they 

XCVn— App. 


besitate  to  deny  the  existeiMW  of  certain 
rights  by  which  dcmacocues  are  bxiilding 
revolution?  Why  cant  we  stand  up  and  say 
that  we  need  no  army  to  contn^  our  unions. 
If  we  give  a  generally  secret  ballot  to  tinlon 
members  to  elect  their  union  oActala,  vote 
on  strikes,  and  give  the  power  to  local  courts, 
sttf^nrted  by  local  public  opinion,  to  enjoin 
tbe  eloatng  down  of  any  Industries  necessary 
to  nattocal  aecvrlty? 

It  has   been  only   s  few  years  since  the 
idea  of  old-age  pensions  was  growing  In  our 
State  of  California.     It.  of  course,  to  a  re- 
sponsibility of  Government  to  take  care  of 
the  destitute.     However.  It  should  now  be 
demonstrated  tr  the  people,  even  In  metro- 
politan areas,  that  poor  men  with   families 
to  raise  arc  paying  8-cent  taxes  on  a  quart 
of  milk,  a  similar  tax  on  a  loaf  of  Ivead.  93.50 
taxes  on  s  patt  of  children's  shoes,  when  they 
have  nr'  surplus  money  In  the  bank,  in  order 
to  pay  a  stipend  every  month,  through  taxes. 
to  people  who  have  t30.000  worth  of  salable 
aasets.    Thto  to  an  example  of  how  all  of  the 
welfare  state  programs  generste  unfairness 
tmless  they  are  opposed.     The  Republican 
Party    can    draw    these    issues    successfully. 
They   probably   can    never    win    a    national 
election    unless    they    do.     They    can    gain 
strength  in  metropolitan  areas  by  demon- 
strating to  the  people  that  many  cities  are 
now  levying   an   average   tax   per   family   of 
t«00  per  year  for  dty  government,  a  similar 
amount    i>er   year    for   county   government. 
$800   per   year   for   State   government,   and 
tl.28S   per   year   for   National   Government, 
They  must  be  told  that  the  present  requests 
In    Washington    will    Increase    that    family 
cost  to  abotit  ta^fiOO  psr  year. 

What  the  B^wbUaan  Party  should  do  im- 
mediately to  to  tell  tbe  people  of  the  Southern 
States  that  most  of  lU  carpet -baggos  have 
Joined  the  so-called  Democrat  Party;  that 
there  are  a  few  of  them  left  In  the  Repub- 
lican Party  who  cry  '"me  too"^  and  say  they 
stand  for  the  welfare  state  to  be  operated 
by  some  executive  m  sodi  manner  as  be  may 
deem  charitable.  The  Republican  Party 
should  tell  the  South  that  it  to  ilddlng  Itself 
of  all  carpet-baggers  and  that  .it  wants  the 
help  of  the  South  In  opposition  to  the  regi- 
mentation now  going  on  In  metropolitan 
areas  with  the  support  erf  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  those  areas. 

I  have  not  made  tbto  statement  wttb 
view  of  oppodng  any  particular 
for  the  Presidency  or  to  support  any  sneb 
candidate.     The  response  that  has  come  to 
the  resolution  heretofore  passed  by  youi  com- 
mittee has  prompted  the  feeling  in  me  that 
I  wanted  to  say  something  to  your  commit- 
tee about  it.     I  know  that  thto 
la  not  opposed  to  cur  governor, 
I  know  that  thto  committee,  like  many  other 
Republicans  and  many  members  of  tbe  Dem- 
ocrat Party,  believe  that  we  aasa*  baiea  our 
candidates  speak  out  on  these  s«d»Jects  and 
that  we  should  not  support  s  candidate  who 
(aila  to  itw  ak  and  say  what  we  desire  to  hear 
tn  regard  to  individual  freedom  maintained 
law   and   order.     Plnallj.   It   to  the 
lUty  of  the  Republican  Party  to  take 
the   true  story  In  regard  to  social  secTirity 
to  tbe  workingmen  of  the  Nation.    Those 
who  drafted  the  tax   blUs  for  our  present 
administration  admit  that  we  have  reached 
the    point    of    d'TniniKhing    retums.     That 
means  ttiat  if  we  raise  the  tax  rate,  we  actu- 
ally •sBact  iMs  Boaey.    Tbe  only  field  left 
la  oMteBBttOB  «ff  ■fiiwiilalwrl  wealth,  which 
aetloa  coiM  otily  aop^  ib  f  or  a  few  years. 
It  to  now  i^marent  that  the  social  security 
laws  passed  py  this  administration  and  tta 
predecessor  #as  mwely  a  new  system  of  tax- 
ation.   Over '  WO.OOO.OOO.OOO  have  been  col- 
lected but  have  been  $peni  In  the  general 
fund  to  help  people  tn  Exvope  or  any  place 
that  might  have  been  desirable.     Therefore, 
the  fact  Is  simaiBiil      We  need  a  military 
budget  to  support  our  economy,  which  can- 
not pay  man  taxea.    That  to  a  temporary 


condlUon  whlcb  most  lead  to  depression  and 
unemployment  Wben  that  tinu  c.imes.  the 
tax  drafters  of  oar  administration  have  now 
admitted  th<tt  they  cannot  collect  additional 
taxes  to  pay  the  obligations  of  unemployment 
Insurance. 
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Williams  Hits  Jackpot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  BKLAWABX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1951 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  October  9,  1951 

This  is  another  example  of  the  tireless 
and  courageous  efforts  in  behalf  of  good 
fovemment  of  the  Honorable  John  J. 
WiLLLMCs,  senior  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Wn.LiAfa.s    Hrrs    Jackpot 

For  a  years,  a  smlltng.  soft-spoken  Sen- 
ator has  been  pwriMHtlty  prodding  the  In- 
ternal Bevenne  Buiaau  into  a  clean-up. 

In  bis  eCorts  to  force  raults.  Senator  Johit 
J.  WnxiAMS.  of  Delaware,  has  been  investi- 
gating. Hto  investigauons  have  paid  off  in  a 
series  of  exposures. 

More  than  any  other  man.  Senator  WtL- 
UAscs  has  forced  the  whole  sordid  Internal 
BcreBUB  arandai  tsto  the  open. 

scandal  of  them  all.  It  to  chapter  II  in  the 
story  of  Dan  M.  Nee.  internal  revenue  col- 
lector tn  Kansas  City  from  l«33  to  1M8. 
Nee  to  s  partner  of  Ardeis  H.  Myers,  also  of 
Kansas   City. 

In  chapter  I,  Senator  Williams  revealed 
last  month  how  Nee.  Myers,  and  three  others 
a  new  company  and  within  7  days 
public  property  from  one  Gov- 
ernment afsaey  and  Isased  it  back  to  an- 
other nniainmaii!  again y  a'  a  net  diflcr- 
ence  of  tSflS.OOO  in  30  mouths 
fhaptjr  n  la  even  more  fantastic. 
neiiaUii  WUUams  now  revet  ^  ttiat  Nee 
also  la  attorney  for  Myers  tn  a  tax  case.  In 
tbia  ease,  the  Government  has  assessed 
967S.000  ngrlTiTt  Myers  for  tajtes  he  did  not 
pay  over  a  period  of  5  years  while  Nee  was 
tbe  iaooaae-tas  eoUartar. 

"Tbla  $67S.O0O  oatataadbsg  tax  account." 
says  Senate^'  Wzluams.  "has  been  allowed 
to  gatbar  dust,  first  in  the  Kansas  City  col- 
leetor'a  oAes  under  Dan  M.  Nee  and  now 
on  tbe  sbelf  here  in  Washington.  " 

There  to  so  much  dvtst  on  thto  case  that 
$170,000  of  lU  now  It  noBOoUectlble.  because 
tbe  statuta  of  llmttattona  bas  run. 

WbSA  lltBtnr  WmAJMMM  espoeed  chapter  I 
of  tbla  new  Kstisas  City  stoty,  he  said  the 
taxpayers  had  been  taken  for  a  ride. 
Be  can  say  that  again. 


Letter  of  Donald  W.  Smitii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or   WEST   VIKGLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVSS 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.    Mr.  Speaker,  uxider 
leave   to   extend    my 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dre5>sed  to  two  Members  of  this  body, 
copy  of  which  was  furnished  me: 

Wasihwcton,  D    C,  October  IS,  1951. 
Hon.  John  Tabik, 

House  of  Rej}resmtattP€i, 

Wa$hinfton.  D.  C. 
S&Mt  M*..  Tabci;  My  attwHIon  hac  lecently 
been  c«11m1  to  page   12880  of  the  Congcxs- 
8IONAI.  Bccor:>  or  Octot";r  10,   1961.  wherein 
the  loUowtnf^  appwu^- 

"Mr.  BcNDFX  I  And  In  the  committee 
print  the  Fedeml  Security  Agency  liated  here. 
Is  It  not  true  that  this  D«inAld  W.  Smith, 
who  t  understand  was  relieved  of  his  post, 
ha*  been  taken  over  by  Oscar  Swing's  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency?  And  what  is  his  work 
If  that  be  true? 

"Mr.  Taber  As  I  understand.  Donald  W. 
Smith  was  released  from  RFC  when  Mr. 
Symington  went  In  after  Mr  Smith's  con- 
nections with  Tery  questionable  perform- 
ancea  had  been  exposed  by  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  other  body.  Mr.  Oscar  Kwing 
apparently  fiirures  that  the  release  under 
those  circumtitAnces  qualified  Smith  to  be 
taken  In  at  $42.5<J  a  day  as  a  consultant  for 
60  days  In  the  Federal  Security  Ai^ncy.  Tliat 
is  all  I  know  about  it,  but  thoae  seenn  to  lie 
the  facte  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date 
that  he  was  taken  in,  but  it  was  some  day 
in  September  ' 

I  am  confident  that  neither  you  nor  Rep- 
resentative B£Non  intended  any  unfair  in- 
jury to  me.  Consequently  I  conclude  that 
you  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
facta  and  hape  that  this  letter  will  serve  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

The  portion  ot  the  Comcksssional  Rbcoed 
quoted  above  leaves  the  impression  that  I 
was  discharged  from  my  position  at  the  RFC 
and  that  I  was  connected  In'some  way  wt'h 
questionable  activities  at  that  aarency.  The 
fact  IS.  that  my  position  at  the  BS-x:  was 
abolished  as  a  result  of  the  recent  reorgani- 
zation of  that  agency.  Although  by  virtue 
of  years  of  prior  service  and  veteran's  pref- 
erence, I  had  rtehts  to  other  positions  m 
the  agency,  I  chose  voluntarily  not  to  exer- 
cise those  rights.  Moreover,  nowhere  In  any 
Senate  report  or  in  any  Senate  testimony 
or  m  any  otht-r  proceedings  have  I  at  any 
time  ever  been  charged  with  any  Irregular 
activities  whatsoever  in  connection  with  my 
work  with  the  Ctovernmeirt  or  elsewhere, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  connected  with  any 
questionable  activities  of  any  kind. 

Im  order  that  you  may  have  a  better  under- 
BtatMling  of  my  quuliflcations.  I  would  like 
to  outhne  briefly  mv  career  in  the  Govern- 
meni  coverlnij  the  past  12  years 

I  entered  Government  service  in  1939  with 
the  Federal  Housing  Agency,  and  shortly 
thereafter  transferred  to  the  RFC,  Personnel 
Division.  I  remained  there  until  my  entry 
into  the  Armed  Forces  in  IWJ.  Upon  my 
return  from  mlUUry  duty  in  1W5.  I  was 
appointed  AsBistant  Chief  Placement  Officer 
frjr  the  Corporation.  Later  I  was  promoted 
to  Chief  Placement  Officer.  In  1949  the  Board 
of  I^rectors  appointed  me  to  the  position  of 
Director  of  Personn*;!  While  I  was  in  this 
position  the  Board  recommended  me  for  tlie 
Arthur  S  Flemming  Award  for  outstanding 
s€Tvlce  m  the  field  of  personnel  administra- 
tion. In  January  1951.  at  the  request  of 
the  Board,  I  v^  appointed  Assistant  Man> 
ager  to  the  Bon.-d.  I  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion untu  it  was  aboU&hed  in  April  1951. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are  anxious,  as  I  am. 
to  correct  uiy  mlriaprwiikma  which  may 
have  been  catwed.  and  I  trust  the  above  In- 
formation  will   serve  to  do  so. 

I    am    sending    a    c<^py    of    this    lett«r    to 
ficfKvaentative  BKNon. 

Vary  elncrrely  yours. 

OoMaLO  W.  Smxtu. 


Dr.  Clojd  H.  Marvin 


EXTENoION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  ch:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ia  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Cloyd  H.  Marvin, 
president  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  this 
fall  commences  his  twenty-fifth  year  as 
president  of  that  institution. 

I  am  personally  proud  of  Dr.  Marvin 
and  his  achievements  because  he  was 
bom  and  reared  in  my  home  town  of 
Findlay.  Ohio. 

During  this  25-year  period  his  record 
demonstrates  his  leadership  both  locally 
and  naiionally  in  educational,  national, 
and  community  affairs. 

Dr.  Marvin  was  a  captain  in  the  Army 
aviation  service  during  World  War  I  and 
for  his  services  during  World  War  n  has 
received  the  United  States  Army  award 
for  exceptional  civilian  service  for  "ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  and  distinguished 
service  '  as  deputy  director  and  acting 
director  of  research  and  development. 
War  Department  areneral  staff,  from  Sep- 
tember 1946  to  August  1947. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  gave  him  its  award  for  commu- 
nity se.-vice  in  1946.  The  citation  em- 
phasized particularly  his  part  in  bring- 
ing to  Wasiiington  city  the  new  George 
Washington  University  Hospital. 

In  the  realm  of  public  service  he  also 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Educe tion  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Del^ation  to 
the  Pan  American  ScientiiSc  Congress; 
president  of  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion; and  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ixmibia  Bicentennial  Commission. 

His  education  contributions  on  a  na- 
tional scale  have  been  like'^tise  notable. 

He  promoted  the  development  of  theo- 
retical physics  in  this  country  and  his 
leadership  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Washington  Conferences  on  Theo- 
retical Physics,  annual  conferences  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  George  Washington 
University  and  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  to  whkdi  the  worlds  out- 
standing nuclear  physicists  were 
brought.  It  was  during  a  meeting  of 
one  of  the^e  conferences,  held  in  a  uni- 
versity classroom,  that  Niels  Bohr.  Co- 
penhagen scientist,  made  the  first  an- 
nouncement in  America  of  the  fission  of 
uranium  with  the  release  of  atomic 
energy. 

Dr.  Marvin's  contribution  to  education 
in  the  National  Capital  has  been  no  less 
siKmflcant  He  now  begins  his  jubilee 
year  as  chief  of  an  institution  whose 
growth  has  been  phenomenal  during  the 
past  25  yeais.  No  other  American  col- 
lege president  now  in  office  has  served 
so  long  in  one  position. 

His  direction  has  made  it  possible  for 
younc  a»en  and  women  from  every  state 


In  I  the  Union  and  from  most  foreign 
cointries  to  obtain  a  flrst-clsM  edncatkni 
in  What  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  centers 
as  I'egards  the  materia  of  education,  this 
Nation's  Capital  which  contains  at  once 
rlcji  record  collections  in  virtually  every 
field  of  knowledge  and  which  is  the  seat 
of  history  in  the  making. 

1  know  that  everyone  interested  in  the 
adVaiM:ement  of  education  throughout 
th#  country,  together  with  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Dr.  Mar- 
vi4's  many  friends  in  Ohio,  are  proud 
of  his  achieveirents  and  all  join  in  con- 
gratulating him  in  this  jubilee  year  of 
hi4  presidency  at  George  Washington 
UiiiTersity. 


Pittsbarsh's  LjuuBpIe 


Ftttabtar^ti  aaeaod  projaet  iBTOtvaa  the 
exp  amatm  and  ■oawm nation  of  the  Jooes 
it  ]  ma^bXta  Steel  plant  with  accompanying 
sm^ke-  and  stream -pollution  control,  str«et 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PITNKSTLVAIOA 

^N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

Ur.     EBERHARTER.    Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  titled 
"rtttsburgh's  Erxample,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday, 
Odtober  16.  1951; 

I  PtTTsatraca's  Kxascpls 

rittsburgh  is  giving  the  country  a  t»«ctical 
deaionstration  In  how  to  rebuild  a  slxun- 
pofked  and  tndBe-«traDg|ed  city.  Its  mayor, 
Oa«rld  L.  Lawrenee.  told  the  story  the  other 
daf  at  th«  annual  conference  of  the  National 
As^ciatlon  of  Housing  Officials.  We  think 
It  i>ught  to  be  echoed  and  reechoed  through 
ev«ry  American  city  that  has  permitted  itself 
to  heccme  afflicted  with  blight  and  stagna- 
tion, and  that  is  most  of  them.  Certainly 
the  story  should  be  read  with  eager  Intereet 
in  Washington,  where  urban  redevelopment 
is  itlll  in  its  Infancy  In  spite  of  much  tailr 
anilyears  of  planning. 

T>o  large  projects  involving  a  combined 
ini^tment  of  more  than  1 100.000,000  are 
uniler  way  in  Pltuburgh.  Both  are  being 
constructed  through  united  community  effort 
without  Federal  aid.  One  is  the  Gateway 
Ceater  In  Pittsburgh's  downtown  area.  A 
80.«cre  Jumble  of  decaying  warehooaea,  thlrd- 
ralfc  ofltee  buildings,  parking  lota,  rooming 
bosses,  and  a  worn-out  hotel  has  been  cleared 
by _the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania.  Part  of  the 
lacid  will  be  used  tar  modem  o«ce  buildings 
In  a  garden  wcting  and  part  for  new  high- 
way, tartdgca.  and  parks.  The  dewloper  is 
thdB^KaUe  Ufe  Aasorance  Society. 

♦yg  lawrenoa  laya  d  this  project: 

•*rhe  community  gains  are  very  great. 
Th^re  win  be  a  substantial  tax  Increment 
for;  local  government.  We  eliminate  an  tm- 
prctfuctive  area  of  blight,  and  substitute  a 
Bhciwplace.  We  retain  In  Pittsburgh  the 
hotta  oAns  of  great  bwtln—  entvprtoee. 
w'1  >  ■*»  tliat  means  In  employ  meat,  etvtc 
leai  lenhip  and  prestige.  We  got  a  new 
trai  le  pattern.  We  create  an  area  for  ftrttu-e 
gro  wth.  We  dec«itraU3Be  In  our  downtown. 
by  pnaklng  the  land  over. 

"But  abot«  ari.  this  Gateway  Center  proj- 
ect te  vahaable  to  ub  aa  a  ' 
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and  the  elimination  of  a  bUghtsd 
reaidectUil  area.  Mow  the  dty  la  taddlng 
a  third  project  that  wUi  reqtiire  FMcral  aid 
and  that  will  clean  out  an  overcrowded 
lOS-acze  alum  In  which  the  tubercaloate  rate 
is  three  tlmsa  the  etty-wlde  rate.  Here  space 
Will  new  be  found  for  a  croas-town  tX3Ule- 
vard.  a  sports  ana  and  aoditarltun,  and 
parking  lou  that  are  tovently  needed. 

Mayor  Lawrcnoe  attrUnttas  Vsm  saeessa  of 
Plttabxvgb  in  this  plfMiaar  work  to  coopara- 
tioo  amoog  tu  civic  groops  and  builiMmmi  ii. 
The  first  necamity.  he  says,  is  for  public 
bodies  to  work  as  brothera,  not  rlvala. 
Here  Is  a  hint  that  the  nnmeroas  agen^ea 
working  in  this  field  in  WasbtngtOB  m^t 
to  beed.  No  less  Unportant.  «a  wamtae.  ia 
tbe  cnltotB^t  of  leading  eUiaens  and  bosl- 
ncaa  Intends  in  tbc  undertaking.  Pitts- 
burgh has  set  an  example  that  deserves  wide 
emulation. 


Radio  Address  by  Wes  Izzard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  ROGERS 

-  or  Tkxas 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  B6 
Wednesday,  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  arise  this  morning  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  contenU  of  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wes  Inard  over 
radio  station  KGNC.  at  Amarillo.  Tex.. 
on  October  1,  1951.  This  address  is  being 
placed  in  the  CoNcaEssioNAi.  Rxcoas  for 
your  study.    It  follows: 

The  letter-writing  cnisade  is  beginning  to 
take  shape,  but  the  shape  U  somawka*  dif- 
ferent from  the  orlclnal  sagse«tk»  mada 
through  this  program  aboot  a  month  ago  by 
an  Amarillo  registered  nurse.  You  may  re- 
member that  the  original  idea  was  to  pre- 
vail upon  American  people  In  all  walks  of 
life  to  write  letters  to  their  counterparts  in 
towns  behind  the  iron  curtain.  An  Ameri- 
can student  would  write  to  a  student  In. 
say.  Pragtie.  CBeeboalova^la.  A  houaewlfe 
would  write  to  a  booaewttr.  a  macbtniat  to 
machinist,   and  ao  on. 


to  be  nonpoUtical.  simply  expnarfoag  friend- 
ship and  teUing  something  about  tb*f  way 
we  lire  in  this  country;  about  our  homes 
and  ctaurcbea  and  schnoia  and  so  on. 

Several  obatadas  insaented  themadvea. 
First,  there  was  the  matter  of  Isngnaga  -tfta 
difOculty  of  liaving  the  letters  traariatad 
into  the  languages  of  tba  vartooa  totm  cur- 
^i^  countries.  Then  there  was  tbe  matter 
at  eaiaacshlp:  Would  the  letters  be  deliv- 
ered? And  some  question  was  raised  a-r  to 
wh:ther  such  acttvlty  might  not  actually 
phH—  tbe  iiiiiiilwti  of  these  letters  in  Jeop- 
ardy from  tbe  icerct  poUce. 

So  we  decided  to  get  tn  tooch  with  the 
staff  of  the  Crusada  foe  Freedom  and  ask  for 
advice  and  auggeattons.  The  Ciuaartn  for 
Freedom  Is  tba  fiaa-«atenuiBe  American  or- 
gmnlxatftoB  «hM  upiiaSM  Radio  Free  Europe, 
and  is  planning  to  aspaad  to  operatlona  to 
include  a  Radio  Flee  Asia.  Boom  i~ 
of  tbe  Ciuaaili  for  Freedoaa  akaS  are 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
conditions  tliere.  They  kBOV  Vbaft  fba 
of  auch  a  letter-writing  campaign  ae  waa  pro- 
posed here  would  be.  So  ve  posed  the  prob- 
tem  to  tbe  New  York  cOce  of  the  Cnisade 
for  Freedom.  ^_ 

We  have  just  received  a  reply  from  AbbaSS 
WMhbum.  one  of  Um  organiitlnn'*  aettva 
Aad  ban  la  what  ba  says: 


There  would  be  daafw  tn  a  mUmt/n  id 
and  uncontn>Dad  tett«r-«xttfa^(  famiwilfn 
The  redplenu  of  aoeh  lattets.  If  tbtef  shoidd 
get  by  the  censors,  would  be  in  grave  Jeop- 
ardy; because,  although  the  letters  might 
not  be  addreeafd  perscmaUy  to  the  people 
wbo  woold  finally  receive  them,  the  mere 
«C  SBch  a  letter  would  be  dan- 


the  Ctoaade  for  Ftwdnm  la  de- 
lighted ttiat  the  pac^ple  of  the  Panbandia  are 
so  Intarestad  In  the  problem  of  eontacttng 
their  counterparts  belilnd  tbe  iron  ctirtaiii. 
And  Mr.  Washimm  b^  made  this  offer:  Go 
shtii  and  write  your  latter.  Address  it  in 
gen«al  terms  to  a  student  or  a  boslneasman 
or  a  postman  or  a  cab  driver  or  a  person  in 
any  walk  of  life  you  choose.  Write  it  in 
English.  And  send  It.  not  direct  to  the  iron 
curtain  country,  but  to  the  Cruaads  for  Free- 
dom.  Not  only  wlU  Radio  Free  Korope  teoad- 
cast  the  fact  that  ttieae  letters  are  being 
written,  but  the  staff  will  select  certain  let- 
ters and  read  them  over  Radio  Free  Europe. 
These  broadcasts  are  beamed  to  the  iron 
curtain  countries,  and  are  listened  to  avidly 
by  as  many  people  as  can  manage  to  operate 
a  receiving  set  secretly. 

Thus  the  effect  will  be  that  thousands  of 
these  iron  curtain  people  win  be  told  the 
story  of  how  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
launched  this  great  letter-writing  cami>aign 
to  prove  our  frtendstiip  for  the  people  under 
Commtinist  domination.  And  as  many  let- 
ters as  practicable  will  be  read  over  the  air. 
after  being  translated  into  the  langtiage  of 
tbe  country  to  which  the  broadcast  is 
beamed.  Thus  the  effect  will  be  much  the 
same  as  thotigh  the  letters  actually  were 
daUvcred:  yet  the  secret  police  will  never 
be  able  to  pin  down  any  individual  as  the 
recipient  of  a  letter,  because  the  actual  ietter 
wiU  never  go  behind  tlie  curtain. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  Mr.  Washburn's  offer 
removes  all  tlie  obatadas  that  had  been 
posed.  The  Crusade  for  Freedom  staff  will 
handle  the  translations.  They  will,  in  effect, 
-deliver"  the  letters  by  teUing  the  stOTy  of 
the  campaign  over  the  air.  and  reading 
selected  letters  in  fxUl:  and  this  wlU  bypass 
the  censor.  If  any  letter  writer  stMoid  in- 
advertently Include  information  in  viola- 
tion of  our  own  security,  the  Qrusade  people 
will  catch  that.  too. 

So  let's  go  to  work.  Pick  out  a  town  in 
one  of  the  conuUlea  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Pldt  out  the  sort  of  person  you  wotild  like 
to  write.  8tX  down  and  write  your  ietter 
tn  English.  Tell  about  yourself:  about  your 
work;  about  your  ^uich;  your  clubs.  Dent 
try  to  propi^iBtflw:  the  people  of  Burcpe 
an  sick  unto  death  of  propaganda.  Dont 
be  poUtical.  Just  be  friendly,  and  informa- 
tive. 

Here  ia  something  to  remember:  The  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  portlrularly  In  tbe  Balkan 
countries,  have  a  vast  eurlaalty  about  T^zaa. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Garlla^ouaa,  af 
Amarillo.  visited  Yugoslavia  last  ■MIWI . 
they  took  their  cer  with  its  Texas  license. 
They  told  us  when  they  returned  that  noth- 
ing they  had  or  did  caused  the  excitement 
that  tiie  Uttle  yeHosr  tag  on  the  back  of  their 
car  elicited.  ChlMrsB  ran  after  them  down 
the  street  calBag.  *Ttaaa,**  ~Taaaa." 

So  talk  about  Ttaas.    It  woold  ba  grant  if 

aoaaa  of  jxm  people  living  on  ranchaa  would 

write  letters.    TeU  about  tha  eowboya  and 

the  round-upa. 

Also,  there  are  people  of  many  r^lgloca 

In  thaaa  iron-curtain  countries 

lots  of  llillniiTliiti  in  Hungary.  In  fact.  If 
we  recaU  correctly,  Ferenc  Mgy,  the  esliad 
praoatar  of  Bongary.  who  now  nves  on  a  farm 
on  tha  aaak  const  of  this  country,  is  a  Metho- 
dtaS.  Ttara  are.  of  course,  many  CathoUcs 
ta  asoat  of  Uiasa  countries,  and  there  are 
too.   and   others.    The   OrtbodOK 


Church  is  iLprsaWtad  In  MUy  oC  these  areas. 
mat  tt»  tiUag  Is  tliat.  wklls  tibsre  is  usually 
a  doMlaaai  raHgtaB  in  sash  eountry,  cti^er 
churehea  are  nstmmmtaA  too,  and  whi!e  the 
church  ia  being  pecasowtad.  the  pecpte  hug 
their  rellgloos  convictions  to  them  in  spite  ^^ 
of  everything  tha.aecret  potloa  can  do. 

8o  mentUm  jov  church  and  foag  Sanday 
echoed 

.  Tkare  uaad  to  )m  IBoy  Scoots,  or  thatr  eoun- 
m  these  natteoa  betore  the  Reds 
such  organlaatlaaa  and  turned  them 
into  Cocnmunlst  youth  groups.  So  B(:>me  boy 
ml^t  write  at>out  his  Scout  troop:  and  tha 
♦-H  Club* — we  hope  scene  of  you  young  peo- 
ple will  tell  about  the  work  you  are  duini; 
on  the  farms  in  your  4-H  Clubs,  and  with 
the   FFA — the   Future    Farmers  of   America. 

Write  your  letters,  anc  seiid  tbcm  either 
to  aa.  bare  in  Aaaanllo.  or  direct  to  the 
■ew  Tork  oOoe  of  the  Craaade  lor  Freedom. 
If  you  send  tliem  to  us.  sddress  them  to 
Wes  Izzard.  tha  Globe-News,  Amarliio.  Tex. 
If  you  send  them  direct  tc  the  Crusade  for 
Freedon.  address  them  ft  SC8  Empire  State 
Building.  }tew  York  1.  N.  T  Well  repeat 
that  addreas:  The  Crusade  for  Freedom.  308 
BB^pIre  State  Building.  New  York  l.  N  T.. 
them  in  care  of   Mr.   Abbott 

The   letters   should,  of   course,  be  varied. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  what  we  mean: 

"To  a  Farm  Boy  in  CaerboaJBoalris.' 

"Drxa  Faima:  I  am  a  Texas  tioy  15  years 
old.    I  live  on  a  ranch  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas.     We    have    cowlxiys    on    oar    rsjnch. 
But  they  dont  always  ride  on  horses:  some- 
tunes  they  ride  in  Jeeps.     I  have  a  horse  of 
my  own  nanwrl  Buster.    He  is  biaek.  and  is 
a  fine  roplag  horse.     I  am  a  aaambar  of  what 
we  call  the  4-B  Clubs.     They  are  farm  and 
ranch  boys  and  glrla.  and  each  year  1  choose 
a  project  to  follow.     This  year  I  am  raising 
a  fine  Hereford  calf  and  plan  to  show  him 
in  the  Amarillo  fat  &tock  sUow.     Mr    Smith. 
our  county  agent,  sliows  me  how  to  teed  and 
take  care  of  thia  calf.     When  1  take  him  to 
tha  tfiow  I  will  seU  him  at  auction.     Maybe 
It  ha  wlas  a  prise  I  will  get  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  him.     In  this  way,  you  see.  I  learn 
not  only  how  to  do  things  on   the  ranch 
tbm  beat  way.  but  I  learn  how  much  it  costs 
to  raise  ttvastock.  and  bow  to  make  a  profit 
b)  doing  these  things.     I  lu«p  books  on  how 
much  it  coats  me  to  raise  this  calf,  and  then 
when  I  sail  hhaa  I  will  know  whether  I  made 
a  profit  or  not.    Bamt  day   I   wUi   have   a 
raMCb  of  my  own  and  I  want  to  know  iiow 
to  miarata  It  succeasfuUy,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  Isaiiiliil  how  to  feed  a  call  and  noake 
money  on  him 

"I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  visit 
me  and  for  me  to  visit  you.  We  could  learn 
a  great  deal  from  each  other.  Maybe  some 
day  thousands  of  young  people  from  Europe 
can  come  to  America  aiid  visit,  and  we  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  can  visit  you  in  return. 
••Your  friend. 

-Dick  «Jchnso?i  .- 

Now  that  is.  cf  course.  Just  a  sample.  And 
we  must  break  down  and  admit  that  there 
Is  just  a  tiny  bit  of  propaganda  in  there — 
that  bit  about,  making  a  profit  on  tiie  calf. 
~~  But  it  Is  not  obvious — and  it  certainly  is  the 
truth.  < 

Tiiis  program  of  letter  wrltix^  tiMQld  not, 
of  course,  be  confined  to  the  young  people. 
Anybody  can  get  in  on  it. 

And   if  you  are   in  doubt   at»ut   the   ad- 

to  which  you  can  send  your  letters 

they    will    get    into    the    hands    of    the 

for  Fieedom  people.  Just  write  Tor  a 

copy  of  this  script.     Jtist  drop  me  a  card 

and  a  copy  of  this  script  will  be  sent  to  you. 

And  wtolle  we're  at  it.  wed  like  to  tell  you 

Jnst  a  bit  more  about  the  Crusade  for  Free- 

flom.     Its  principal  activity,  as  we  said,   is 

operating  Radio  Free  Btirope     There  a'e,  as 

It.  now  three  transmitters 
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Xorope.  One  u  la  »»W.  MWtlwr  te  Fmak* 
furt  and  the  thtrtf  Dcar  Ifoitlcfa.  Iftch  (toy  at 
Om  aooMI  of  tb»  FUXoM  BelL  which 

te  BerUn.   rcUs 

tlM 

today  aa  tba  tlma 
and  ft  awh—ttw  V-for-Tfctorr— vert  dortnf 

World  War  U  It  r«nUwto  aU  tiMt  tear  U 
tint  tbare  an  mtllVma  o(  AaMrteajaa  wtao 
kava  torstxtCB  tbaai— asSttoiM  cf  Aawttfani 

gIttB  ilgM  for  all  IMB  aiwyUMa.  And  at 
ti»  end  of  Mcb  profraxB  tent  noua  o<  tha 
btfl  ar«  teard  with  tha  vorda:  nrhat  was  tha 
FrvedotA  Eell  to  rooatnd  you  tibrnfycn  ara 
lUtrniim  to  BadJo  Free  Surope.** 
Thta  (itt^antxatk>n  Is  not  Oov'uminent-cpon- 
I«  la  a  irca-aBtcrprtn  uadartaklng. 
:  <tf  tha  adita  DtpMrtaamt. 
and  do  tba  thta«s  oo 
Mi  VMaa  «(  inawtra  that  a  b^b^P  «f  "<• 
do  on  Wadln  Praa  ICarope. 
.  Badto  Frca  loropt  la  eonstarJly 
at  traitors  to  freedom  in  lh« 
stave  countrKa — men  and  women 
who  have  thrown  In  with  the  Reds  and  are 
tipjtBg  on.  and  selUn(  oat.  their  trtaids. 
Refugees  who  have  esc  aped  the  O'limlat  teB 
tiMto  itiarlea  oiw  Radio  Fiaa  Bnnipci,  sptak- 
lac  diractly  to  thatr  Maords  In  a  lansn*<« 
their  friends  can  VMiKStaad. 

There  Is  a  graartn^  raaUaatloo  that  the 
traate-up  of  WUUam  Oatis.  the  Aaaoclaied 
Pra—  bttreau  manager.  In  CaicfaoslovaUa  may 
hava  hesn  a  direct  result  ct  tha  aOactlvancaa 
at  tha  slant  IS&jOO^'Wmtt  Radio  Free  Koropa 
traunlttar  at  IMhldh.  which  is  beamed  dl« 
rectly  at  the  Crechs.  It  is  probahia  that  the 
Ciech  Heds  hoped  to  convict  Oatls.  then 
trade  hia  !r««doci  for  the  sUendaf  of  Radio 
Free  Kurope. 

The  Caechs.  you  know,  are  an  asaanOally 
freedom -!oYing  people  havtng  had  aiiMig  tiaa 
with  tne  United  Statsa.  TiMftr  Cqwn»*» 
DcsssM  have  around  thorn  down  until  Their 
b-f.pe  cf  freedom  haa  baeome  pretty  dim. 
And  tt  is  pr-ihabie  that  Badto  Free  Kurope  is 
slowly  surely,  and  dellbsndaiy  fsjoning  that 
spark  bAck  to  life,  and  tha  Bad  mnassaiiii  ata 
be<xaning  desperate 

Radio  Free  Europe  Is  doing  a  matenlficent 
Job — a  hard-hitting  }c&  that  the  Government 
can  t  do  It  sends  messages  back  in  behind 
the  curtain  from  escapees;  It  Identifies  qtils- 
iinjrs  bv  nanse;  u  spike«  Red  propa^nda  lies. 
It  IS  fearetl  by  the  Beds  and  blessed  by  the 
peopie  who  manage  to  hear  it.  Some  of 
those  PohEh  sailors  who  escaped  recently  to 
Sweden  credited  Radld  Free  Europe  wuh  in- 
spiring them  to  try  the  dash  for  freedom. 

There  is  nothing  questionable  about  this 
outfit  If  you  art  aeJced  to  support  It^ — la 
fact,  whether  you  are  asked  or  not — you 
should.  Here  Is  a  way  you  can  do  aomething. 
11  there  is  one  question  that  is  asked  us 
more  than  any  other  about  this  world  mesa 
it  is,  "But  what  can  I  do?" 

You  can  get  behind  the  Crusad*  for  Free- 
dom. A  lot  of  fine  people  ara  supporttng  it. 
General  Elsenhower  says:  "In  the  battle  for 
truth,  you  and  I  have  a  deCnite  part  to  play 
through  the  Crusade  for  Freedom."  And 
President  Trjman  has  said:  "I  hope  all 
Americans  will  dedicate  themaalves  to  this 
critical  struggle  for  men's  minds." 

The  only  way  the  Crusade  for  Freed<ttn 
can  operate,  and  ke^  Radio  Fraa  Sist>pe  on 
the  air,  is  thr  'u^h  oontrCniUoBS  from  tha 
free  men  and  vomea  of  America.  It  doesn't 
take  much,  in  thesa  days  of  millions  and 
billions,  but  it  take^  some.  And  this  month. 
thrtrnKhout  the  United  Stataa.  the  CrtMada 
for  Freed  cm  is  sevkiog  funds  to  kaap  going 
anctber  ye^r — azKi  to  huUd  own  and  mora 
transmitu.s  tor  R&dio  Fraa  loropa.  and  to 
launch  a  Radio  Free  Asia.    Bow  in  Axnarillo 
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tlw  Ovaade  for  Fi«e«V>ai  rhatrman  is  Beklon 
ShBjpaoB.  World  War  n  hero  and  soa  of 
Ccl.  I.  A.  ampsGo.  who  iMd  a  similar  rteord 
tn  tha  ftnt  World  War.  Ur.  Simpson  s  cflica 
U  ta  tha  Vhvt  national  Bank  Buildmjc.  in 
easa  ycvt  want  to  talk  to  hbm  about  tt. 

Bat  the  thine  we  are  trytng  to  fat  over  Is 
simply  that  th*  Crusada  for  Frstdom  is  a 
nuod  organtetion,  btdced  by  tbc  finest 

patrloU-ln  the  land.  Dont  be  afraid  of  it. 
It  U  not.  llicr  so  many  groups  using  such 
terms  as  "freedom"  and  "peace"  In  their 
ttttaa.  a  Rsd  front  orvantaatlon.  It  is  one  of 
tta  Mtfenat  and  most  affective  foes  of  com- 
i;  and  you  can  stippcrt  it  to  the  hUt 
any  qtmtms. 

How  let's  talte  the  few  minutes  we  have  left 
and  kxA  In  on  a  eouple  of  the  world's  trouble 
spota  ara  dteeaaed  last  week  and  see  what 
the  new  drvelopaients  have  been. 

We>e  had  a  new  outbreak  since  we  took 
cm-  quick  tour  last  Monday  nl^ht — tha  re- 
volt m  Argentina.  We're  not  going  to  say  a 
lot  about  it.  though,  because  we  don't  know 
a  let  about  it.  This  la  a  good  example  of 
what  happens  when  a  govenunent  controls 
the  press  and  radio.  Sxcept  lor  a  Uttle 
truth  that  might  leak  out,  the  only  infor- 
mation that  eoaas  oat  ct  such  a  country  is 
iriiat  the  dlctstor  wants  to  get  out:  and  that 
can  usually  be  discounted  about  99  per- 
cent. AH  we  know  is  that  an  army  group 
tn  Argentina  revolted  against  the  Peron  re- 
gime, and  that  the  leaders  apparently  were 
two  generals  who  have  been  in  and  out  of 
poUtIca  dotm  there  for  years — Gaaarala  Raw- 
aon  and  Menendes.  Bawson  seaaM  to  have 
escaped.  Menendez  is  in  jalL  A  purge  is 
now  gtdng  on.  Hundreds  of  polltidana  in 
and  out  of  the  army  are  being  rounded  up; 
and  there  is  suspicion  that  the  whole  affair 
might  have  been  engineered  by  Dictator 
Peron  to  Justify  such  a  purge.  Anyway  we 
can't  get  excited  over  It.  Peron  will  be 
elected  President  again  In  a  few  weeks,  and 
that  wUl  be  that. 

Inddentally.  the  editor  of  the  great  South 
American  newspaper.  La  Prensa.  seised  by 
Peron  because  it  criticized  his  administra- 
tion. Is  going  to  speak  over  NBC  and  this 
station  frona  Chicago  tonight,  at  10:30 
o'dock.  Since  this  is  National  Newspaper 
Week,  and  Editor  Galnza  Paz  is  much  in  the 
limelight,  both  as  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most newsmen  and  a  former  power  in  the 
country  where  the  revolt  broke  out  last  week. 
his  remarks  should  be  worth  hearing. 

As  for  the  oil  squabble  in  Iran,  it  sssas 
no  nearer  a  solution  tonight  than  ever. 
The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Kattmia 
is  taking  the  eaae  up  at  the  insistence  of 
Britain,  but  do  we  hear  any  bets  that  Russia 
won't  toss  in  a  veto  and  block  the  whole 
deal? 

In  this  connection.  Leroy  Pope  of  tha 
United  Press  oflezed  an  intefasttag  compari- 
eon  today  between  the  picepact  of  Iran's 
:  her  own  oil  industry  and  what  hap- 
In  MmIco  in  1938  when  the  Me.xlcan 
Government  expropriated  the  oU  down  there. 
B«  writes: 

"As  in  Iran,  the  foreign  oU  companies  in 
Mexico  had  been  hsvttc  JUfeafsaltteat  rows 
with  the  Qovemmeat  iteet  tte  dlseorery  of 
0(1  mmmd  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
rininjiaiilse  were  the  favorite  targeu  of  Mexi- 
can poUtlclans.  who  accused  them  of  im- 
perialism, of  bleeding  Mexico,  and  <tf  exploit- 
ing labor. 

"At  tht  tlxM  Of  the  eqiropflatlon.  Itadco 
was  a  blow  figure  in  the  world  oU  picture 
than  Persia.  The  MsMean  OaaesaaMBt  com- 
pany proved  utterly  vwtala  to  operate  tha 

wells  and  refineries  and  had  no  tankers  in 
which  to  ship  the  oil.  As  a  result  many  of 
the  weils  were  mined  and  production  dropped 
to  a  trickle.  Mexico  soon  was  Importing  oU. 
Even  the  crittfeal  world  need  for  cU  during 


the  trar  did  not  enable  the  Mexican  fields  to 

revitfe  rapidly. 

ad  today.  13  yean  after  the  exproprla- 

Mexico  stUl  Is  only  producing  a  little 

than  half  as  much  oil  as  t>efore  the 

Btlon  and  moat  of  that  Is  being  sold 

to  agid  handled  by  the  companies  who  de- 

the  wells,  and  from  whom  they  were 

MS  the  fields  were  taken,  the  eom- 
panln  claimed  the  properties  were  worth 
MOQ^OOO  000.  The  Anglo-Iranian  properties 
In  Persia  today  are  said  to  be  worth  9500  OOO,- 
000->^but  the  dollar  would  boy  a  lot  more  in 
IS 

claimed  the  pro^srtle:;  were 
only  about  C35.000.0C0.     After  negotia- 
lastlng  years,  the  claims  of  17  foreign 
Jtries  Anally  were  paid  off  by  Mexico  for 
of  about  080.000.000.     Some  of  the 
were  settled  privately,  but  the  biggest 
settled  by  negotiations  between  Mejflco 
ae  American.  British.  French,  and  Dutch 
^rnments.    But  the  expropriation  taught 
companies    a    lesson    they 
havfn't  forgotten. 

"the  companies  got  more  than  cash  out 
of  tie  setUemcnu.  in  the  long  run  they  got 
the  right  to  serve  as  middleman  for  the 
Mexican  oil  at  a  sure  profit  whereas  the 
iment  now  has  to  shoulder 
prospecting  and  drilling  costs,  and 
item  of  all— the  labor  headaches. 
it  was  the  demands  of  the  10.000  oil- 
field  workers  tn  a  strike  in  1937  that  led  to 
the  pxpropriation.  Before  that  the  Mexican 
Supteme  Court  had  blocked  attempts  in  1S21 
and  11925  by  Mexican  Presidents  Carranca  and 
Call^  iKal-yex)  to  get  control  of  the  oil 
mddstry. 

'"fhe  court  said  that  because  the  concea- 
Eioni  antedated  the  1917  Mexican  constitu- 
tion^  which  reserved  oil  and  minerals  to  the 
Republic  Instead  of  private  landowners,  the 
constitution  could  not  be  retroactive  and 
eouldn't  be  expropriated, 
r  the  1937  strike,  the  Mexican 
onmrded  the  oU-fleld  workers  a 
40-l<our  5-day  week  with  pay  for  56  hours, 
pal<|  sick  leave  and  vacations,  pay  while  on 
stril^e.  free  insurances,  and  free  pensions 
amcimting  to  85  percent  of  their  wages  at 
retidement. 

"fhls  would  have  cost  the  companies  112,- 
OOO.lOO  a  year. 

It  seems  a  small  sum  new.  but  the  oil 

thought   the   principles   involved 

and    did   not   realize   that 

War  n  was  just  around  the  comer. 

Oil  iras  plentiful  and  cheap  in  1938. 

the  companies  thought  the  Bnnac 
velt   administration  should  force  Msslso  to 
bac»      down.    But      President       Roosevelt 
thought   otherwise— that   it   was   strictlv  a 
Mexican  BAgtsr. 

"Tjhe  Mrrtmn  courts  upheld  the  Labor 
Boaz^  and  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  warned 
the  oil  companies  they  would  forfeit  their 
conoessions  if  they  did  not  obey  the  decree. 
The  companies  again  refused,  saying  they 
coulf  not  afford  to  meet  the  new  labor  con- 
ditioftis. 

"S  )  the  oil  fields  were  expropriated. 
"Ii  waa  a  big  political  victory  for  the  Gar- 
dens I  •dmlnlstratlon,  but  a  costly  one  eco- 
nomically. The  MfTXtfsns  naturally  had 
difflcnlty  in  getting  any  foreign  help 
In  hAndllng  their  oil  fields  or  salBf  the  oil 
and  pould  not  do  tt  themaatvea.' 

ily  now  that  the  administration  of 
lent  Akana  k  otaovii^  sa  m^tmmt 
to  e^opssnto  with  Mg  fOraigB  oU  eeospanles 
Is  Mfxlcan  oU  again  becomins  an  important 
f aetca  in  the  world. 

"Btproprlatlon  In  Iran  could  have  the 
sama  costly  result  unless  a  r«>ft<*Tt*4t  aotation 
Is  fo»nd. 

"Cien  if  the  Iranians  should  turn  to  the 
Russians  to  handie  and  market  their  oU  it 
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misht  take  a  long  Ume  to  get  pipelines  built 
across  ^wsia  to  hanJls  the  oU." 

We  began  this  dlsensston  by  talking  about 
letter  writing.  If  you  are  still  in  a  letter- 
wnttng  mood,  we  nngsst  you  solght  wrtfes 
•oase  to  the  paopis  fee  Whelitagtan — yoor 
Senator  or  Congreasaaan  or  any  friends  you 
■Ught  have  in  the  Blato  and  Defense  De- 
pacCBwnts — about  the  latest  deealopmenta  m 
Korea. 

Here  are  some  questions  you  might  aak 
them: 

Do  you  realize  that  the  86.000  American 
battle  casualties  in  the  IS  months  of  the 
Korean  war  exceed  those  of  the  first  15 
months  of  World  War  II? 

Are  there  any  plans,  tieyond  further  ap- 
psassmsnt  of  the  Chinese  Reds,  for  ending 
the  war? 

Where  are  all  thoee  fantastic  weapons  our 
Isai1<rn  have  been  btacgbv  about?  Are  they 
being  made  for  sosse  futwe  war  that  may 
never  come,  or  will  they  one  day  be  made 
available  to  the  slogging  GI's.  now  entertng 
another  winter  in  Korea,  so  that  they  can 
get  the  police  action  over  with  a  little 
sooner? 

Why  are  htmdreds  of  thotisands  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  being  sent  to  areas  wliere 
there  is  no  war.  and  where  there  may  never 
be  another  war.  while  American  GI's  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  a  war  of  which  no- 
body, even  our  leaders,  can  predict  an  end? 

Why.  as  the  editors  of  United  States  News 
and  World  Report  aak.  are  the  fears  of  peo- 
ple in  Euro|je.  who  cotild  defend  themselves 
If  ttey  would,  getting  more  attention  from 
Wballlngton  than  the  needs  of  American  boys 
now  fighting  a  war? 

Are  our  leaders  going  to  keep  the  Korean 
war  going  as  a  testing  ground  for  future 
wars  tiiat  may  never  develop,  or  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  or  out  of  sheer  lack  of  leader- 
ship? 

Is  General  Kadley  in  Korea  with  plttne  fat 
more  appnaaement  of  the  Reds? 

In  short.  M^.  Senator,  or  Mr.  Congressman. 
or  Mr.  nsairtant  haa  anybody  tn  authority 
any  idea  hew  or  whsa  we  caa  eispoct  an  end 
to  the  slaiighter  in  Korea?  Has  imybody 
any  plans  for  victory? 


New  Ellwand's  Attitii(ie  Toward  Federd 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Lpeaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  noiy  remaiks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  New  Eng- 
land News  Letter  of  September  1951 : 

Mxw  Ki«ci.Afn>'s  Aimuua  Towaso  FsDsaax. 
PoLicna 

Among  the  more  controvental  recommen- 
dations contained  In  the  report  on  the  New 
■ngls.nd  economy,  prepared  for  the  Preat- 
dsnt's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  are 
fluff  dealing  with  Federal  contributions  to 
kBprove  the  economy  of  the  region.  As  dis- 
euofdoa  of  this  controversial  report  coBtU^ 
nee.  it  appears  that  tha  eomaalttsa^  stnOs- 
ment  regarding  the  attitude  of  New  Kng>- 
landers  toward  the  acceptance  of  Federal 
aid  Lb  the  core  of  the  argtiment. 

The  text  of  the  economy  report  covering 
these  subjects  follows: 


•Tn  recent  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's partletpatkHi  In  the  economic  UXe  of 
the  eoontry  has  grown  rapidly.  This  has 
been  eostly  to  New  Ingland  since  the  Fed- 
srml  OiimBiiisnl  taksa  much  more  caah  out 
ef  New  Kngland  tban  it  puts  in.  The 
amount  involved  was  about  S877.000.000  in 
IMS.  or  about  t  percent  of  the  area's  m- 
come. 

"Federal  pottelos  dio  tdttcx  the  area  In 

other  ways.  Insofar  ss  farm  policies  rslse 
farm  prices.  New  England  pays  more  for  iu 
Importa  of  food  and  raw  materials.  Since  in 
the  last  17  years  Federal  policies  have  tended 
to  open  New  England's  markets  to  foreign 
cumpetttiaB  thraoBli  tariff  eoBOssotons  and 
to  ndae  farm  ptfass^  thsss  Vsdaval  policies 
tend  to  favor  faras  agatneS  tadastsSsl  m- 
teresta.  lUa  tanrtanry  haa  worked  against 
New  fticlsiid's  interests.  In  still  another 
fiekl.  Federal  polices  may  injure  New  Eng- 
land's IntertsU.  The  Wagner  Act  tended  to 
advance  iiiiliiiilBSlkiii  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  Northeast  than  m  the  South;  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  tends  to  freeze  that  slv- 
uatlaa." 

unnr  rBDBaAi.  am? 


"We  do  not  mean  to  imply  tlxat  there  may 
not  be  strong  argunxents  for  these  policii>s 
from  a  national  viewpoint.  In  fact,  we  in- 
sist tbat  sane  of  these  i>oIicies  are  in  many 
ways  indirectly  bsairtatal  to  New  Engianrt 
But  we  would  polat  out  tbat  a  drain  of  re- 
souresa  from  New  England,  which  may  have 
been  jwstified  aa  a  national  policy  In  an  era 
when  New  England's  per  capita  income  was 
greatly  in  eaeass  of  tbat  in  many  other  re- 
new be  reconsidered  as  the 
tn  par-«apita  income  tend  to  di- 
mlnMi.  Kew  *«>g'*'H  is  no  k»ger  outstand- 
ingly more  prosperous  than  the  country  at 
large.  Economic  change  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  gone  far  toward  reducing  iitter- 
reglonal  dl^erences  in  per  capita  Income. 

"One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  fac- 
ing New  England  however,  is  Its  attitude  to- 
ward Fsdatal  activities.  In  general,  influen- 
tial psople  of  New  England  with  the  im- 
portant exception  of  many  labor  groups 
are  critical  of  Fsdnal  poUdas  and  urge  re- 
trenchment. Moreover,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  balled  out  by  the  Ksdaral  Oovem- 
mant.  One  leading  New  Bagland  bustness- 
aan  told  our  conmilttee  that  he  regretted 
the  publication  of  the  study  of  the  Boston 
Federal  naserve  Bank  which  shewed  how 
much  the  Federal  Government  is  draining 
out  of  this  area  since  he  feared  itie  result 
would  be  agitation  to  spend  more  Fedsral 
money  on  hydroelectric  and  othar  enter- 
prises. (In  New  Bicland  alone  there  is  no 
Federal  hydroelectric  development,  though 
there  are  156  Federal  hydro  projects  in  the 
coimtry.)  B^iaineae  leaders  In  New  England 
almost  unlvermUy  hudst  that,  the  Fedsral 
Oossnuns&t  rtMftfd  not  support  the  New 
-^«g**»»«*  eeoBOSBf,  and  that  It  should  not 
drain  money  out  of  New  England. 

"Here  Is  the  great  Issue  wtilch  New  Shg- 
landers  will  have  to  face.  They  must  decide 
whether,  as  Federal  operations  contintie  to 
expand.  New  Inftandsts  should  stand  Idly 
by  while  their  income  is  drained  off  to  bene- 
fit other  areas  and  should  continue  to  shun 
Federal  aid  of  aU  ktuda.  Or  are  New  Bng- 
landers  going  to  sedl  a  larger  share  of  the 
Fedsral  outlays  that  Increase  markets,  reducs 
costs,  and  bring  other  regional  and  national 
advantages?  This  is  an  important  laeoa 
which  should  be  understood  and  debated 
more  fully  Oy  all  groups  in  the  region. 

"In  00  far  as  national  tnterert  dletstoB 
farm  amipoit  and  tariff 
may  be  liarmful  to  ttie  older  \ 
Inderal  poUcies  ought  to  aoaapensMOe  for 
these  sOsets  in  other  ways:  for  example,  by 
reduction  of  tariffs  or  increased  quotas  on 
food,  feed,  and  raw  materials  heavily  con- 


sumed In  the  re^^lOD  but  not  pr^xlueed  tbare 
in    quantity:    by    mcreased    slum    clearance 

and  urban  redevelopment  aid;  by  advanced 
legialaUon  on  arorking  hours,  minimum 
wagi:&.  and  the  like  on  a  Federal  level;  and 
by  aid  to  retrain  and  rehire  older  workers. 
pnsslhly  by  remission  of  part  of  old-age 
pension  to  empioyers  of  work>trs  over  66." 

BKOMMZKSATIOtfS 

'^e  have  shown  that  tha  net  effect  of 
Federal  taxation,  borrowing,  and  8\)ending 
's  a  loaa  of  abovt  6  pertxnt  of  the  area's 
income.  Two  constructive  approadies  to  this 
problem  are  obvious:  first,  redwctkm  of 
Psdwal  spandtng.  to  euruil  tbs  nurward 
dtato  aad  tftaeoOBasa  aaBoys  which  improve 
the  easapetttiee  poeltlaa  oC  othar  areas  at 

la  Hsw  laglaad'a  share  of  these  outlays 
where  aoeh  ar  increase  is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  national  policy.  In  line 
with  these  apprraches  we  make  the  follow- 
ing  reooxn  mendatlons : 

"I.  Wc  urga  tha  Fsdsrsd  Oovemaasaa  to  be 
as  eccnomlcal  as  possthls.  gtesa  tlw  Impor- 
tant reapoaathttitisB  thrust  upon  it.  We  do 
not  tirgs  an  IndiacrinUnate  curtailment  of 
Federal  expendltxires.  But  we  do  ur»ce  the 
need  for  careful  consideration  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  various  Federal  expenditures 
and  -h;  need  for  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

"a.  We  ivge  the  Federal  Govitmam  to  re- 
▼lae  its  tax. structure  so  that  the  tea  burden 
will  impair  incentives  laaa  and  fall  more  on 
surpluses  and  leas  on  costs.  Thus,  some 
shifts  from  business  to  Income  taxas  might 
be  helpful. 

"3.  We  urge  State  and  loail  governments 
to  oonaider  carefully  all  Federal  programs 
which  might  contribute  toward  the  Imprcve- 
ment  of  tha  Haw  Bn^and  economy  or  toward 
a  hli^sr  stanrtsed  at  livmg  for  lU  inhabi- 
tants. 

"We  are  struck  particularly  by  the  largo 
drains  suffered  by  Connecticut  and  the  rela- 
tively small  outlays  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Connecticut.  We  realize,  of  course, 
that  in  soum  eiassas  at  expentfttures — e.  g.. 
farm  aid — New  ""g****^  is  boimd  to  come  off 
badly.  But  we  are  not  equally  canvlBeed  of 
the  mevitabie  outcome  in  other  classes  of 
Government  expenditure — e.  g..  riv«  devel- 
opment, housing  aid.  aids  to  recreation  and 
to  small  busmese.  and  similar  programs  listed 
above. 

"We  take  this  position  even  ttMnigh  we  are 
ttat  a  larpa  sssBSSna  of  the  Nev 
na^aaallp  on  principle 
would  not  aak  for  Fedsral  fuada.  Altlicugh 
this  attitude  is  probably  more  prevalent  in 
New  England  than  in  most  regions,  we  are 
not  convinced  that  this  is  the  jxisitlon  of  the 
majority  of  the  citiaeiis.  For  rJils  reason  we 
ho]}e  tills  issue  wffl  be  wklsly  cascnased. 

"^  We  reoatnasBd  that  the  Mderal  Gov- 
enunent. in  its  outlays,  pay  sms*  aOaawtlon  to 
tha  needs  of  the  oMar  Induateial  segions. 
For  example,  increased  outlays  on  unemploy- 
ment instirance  via  a  reinstirance  program  or 
a  federalization  of  unemployment  comp)ensa- 
ticn  would  divert  a  larger  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral outlays  to  States  aufferia^  dispropor- 
tionately from  uneaqiloyment  LtbeVallza- 
tion  of  old-age  insttraaoo  and  programs  for 
retaining  older  psopls  Itt  enpioyflBent  would 
aiao  lielp  New  England  Itecaiiee  her  propor- 
tloki  of  older  people  is  large. 

"5.  Finally,  any  outlays  which  promote 
mobility  of  workers  would  h*'  especially  bene- 
ficial to  New  Kngland.  Its  history  in  the  last 
gSBsration  shows  tfiot  the  injury  done  by 
Sftnictural  maladjustment  would  txf  greatly 
relieved  if  mobility  of  its  population  were  in- 
creased. For  example,  impr  ved  employment 
exchangee  and  finnncia;  a&ii5,tance  to  aid  in 
moving  workers  would  help." 
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Ur.  BAKFA'flL  Mr.  8pe«ker.  re- 
(be  ivfiaer  collector  ol  internal 
tn  St.  LOU15  iras  iodieted  and 
charged  with  ,  'c  ^  pime  moocT  from  pesr- 
wtio  face<i  uix  difftculttea  and  poa- 
■  pctjwcution.  This  indictment  would 
never  have  teen  retnmed  except  for  tbe 
oocraceouB  insisteztce  of  United  States 
District  Judge  G«>T«e  H.  Moore,  of  the 
district  in  Missouri.  On  three 
Judge  Moore  spurred  the 
flrrand  jury  on  when  there  a^^ieared  to 
be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  United  States 
district  attorney  to  pu&h  the  Investiga- 
uon.  Judge  Moore's  charge  to  the 
grand  Jury,  which  he  delivered  on  March 
1,  — Uwrized  the  srand  jurocs  to  inres- 
tlBBle  prosecuun^'  authorlttca  theoi- 
selTcs  when  be  saki: 

If  protcuUon  bas  not  b«en  teooght  In 
caaca  tbat  bare  been  teTwtflgatart  and  proae- 
eoOoD  raooBimendad  by  InTcatlgBtlng  offi. 
ean.  It  stay  hi**?T***  a  proper  matter  on  Lq- 
vaaticatlm  by  you  to  datcnnlne  why  there 
hMa  been  no  prcaecutlon. 

A  former  intelligenee  tmit  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Revenue  wrote  a 
letter  duurgiiis  that  cmses  InvoSving  tax 
violators  reprcBcnted  by  lawyers  friendly 
with  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  Uie  Treasui-y.  John  W.  Snyder,  were 
noi  beme  prosecuted  vigorously.  Judge 
Moore  charaed  that  certain  parti':-;  in 
of&cial  quarters  did  not  show  muct  zeal 
In  firing  the  ?Tand  jurors  all  the  a«lat- 
ance  to  which  they  uere  entitled.  Judge 
Moore  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  lised 
straw  kuwage  when  be  denounced  the 
damnable,  pnawin^  viper  of  .special  pnv- 
iie5?e  "  He  referred  lo  the  fact  that  the 
law  had  not  been  applievi  impartially  ano 
*cored  tax  evaders  and  fixers  in  Govern- 
ment circles.  Judge  Moore  also  charped 
that  this  grand  jur>'  had  not  received  the 
'support  and  guidance  which  you  should 
have  received  from  some  quarters,  but 
faded  to  get." 

This  is  aiK}ther  iostaaee  of  the  dual 
ittandard  of  morality  applied  oy  the  Tru- 
man MlBBlIdstraticn.  Under  this  syvtem 
there  Is  one  set  of  principles  and  one  set 
of  penalties  for  all  average  American 
citizerLs.  Tha>e  with  inf.uence  in  the 
Troman  aujnini^etraiion.  however,  are 
subject  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
rules  and  penaKieiv  They,  m  truth,  are 
the  princes  of  privilege. 

The  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  J.  Howard  McGrath,  was 
chairman  of  the  DerD;xrratic  National 
Commiiu-e  before  he  b<xame  Aucrney 
General  Mr  McClraih  prior  to  that  ma-s 
the  dominant  fttrure  tn  Rhode  I'^land 
Dcm  -^r:  i'—  r<'!'-tics.  Mr.  McOrath  knows 
th^  c.L.^  .     I  poUtlesl  favors  in  buildlns 


up  a  poliucal  maaMnt.  In  view  of  the 
fact  ttmt  there  has  been  rsJBSfnrr  on 
!  o(  tte  i««Bls  tf  the  Department  of 
>  to  caforet  Ite  law .  as  elearty  dem- 
enrtnlBd  te  Jodse  Moore's  charge,  it 
most  be  assomed  that  pressure  was  put 
on  from  the  top  to  take  it  easy  on  admin- 
isUatton  fa>K»1tes.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the 
Attorney  Gcmral  ia  direeClr  ifipiWiiWf. 
The  Attorney  General,  as  the  chief  law 
tnruiiiwiiiil  oflteer  of  ttie  United  States. 
moBl  be  ainfc  awpttiw)  He  should  not 
te  snbiect  to  the  charge  of  tampering 
with  justice  for  political  moUves.  This 
&t.  Louis  graod  jury  case  has  caused  At- 
tCHTtey  General  McCrath  to  be  put  in 
such  a  light  that  his  efifecttreness  has 
been  destroyed.  He  should  resign  imme- 
diately. The  position  of  chainnan  of  the 
Democratic  Ifational  Committee  is  va- 
cant If  Mr.  McGrath  wants  to  play 
poUfiies.  he  should  once  again  become  the 
chainnan  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  but  he  should  not  play  poli- 
tics as  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Recent  news  releases  state  that  Judge 
Georze  H.  Moore,  senior  PWeral  judge 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  has 
charged  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
xefuaed  to  cooperate  hi  the  inv^tigation 
hf  the  grand  jury  which  brought  about 
the  indictment  of  James  P.  Pinnegan. 
eoQeetor  of  internal  revenue  in  St.  Louis. 
Judge  Moore  stated  that  the  Justice  De- 
peOrtment  channels  for  obtaining  aid  in 
this  grand  jury  investigation  were 
"dammed  up  and  blocked  up.'' 

The  Attorney  General  has  now  replied 
that  Judge  Moore's  statements  are 
"daBnaMe  and  contemptiMe  hes." 
Sadi  iiMratMngs  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  were  'damnable 
and  contemptible "  themselves  and 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  McGrath 
should  be  oasted  immediately. 

This  statement  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  proves  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  he  has  outlived  what- 
ever usefulness  he  might  have  been  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  ca^t  a  reflection  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  senior  district  judge  of 
Missouri,  who  has  a  reputation  of  tatas 
a  most  able  jurist  as  well  as  a  man  of 
Impeccable  character.  Judge  Moore  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  the 
members  of  the  bar  as  well  as  the  citiaois 
of  Missouri  He  is  a  distinguished  judge 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability. 

It  Is  a  disgrace  for  a  cheap  politician 
Uke  J.  Howard  McGrath.  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  to  cast  such  aspersions  upon 
a  very  '^*<^iM*g¥***'***  Jurist  such  as  Judge 
George  H.  Moere.  It  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  McOrath  should  resign  or  be 
ousted  and  return  to  the  corrupt  po- 
litical field  where  he  fills  the  necessary 
qualiflcatloos  much  better  than  as  At- 
torney Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

The  breakdown  of  law  enforcement. 
particularly  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  must  be  attributable  to  the 
refusal.  ne«rlect.  nei?ligenoe.  or  cannlv- 
anoe  X3i  the  Justice  Department  tmder  a 
discxedited  Attorney  General. 


Tke  Uie  Kari  Sicf  aa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


tN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPKKSBMTATIVfeS 

I     Wedneadan.  October  17.  1951  - 

Ut.  CURTIS  of  N^araska.  Mr. 
Snnker,  the  following  statement  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  Daniel  Francis  Clancy 
— Chief  Big  Writer — continental  chief  of 
the  Cuiitlnsafiil  (^mfederation  of 
AJoptni  Indians.  It  pertains  to  the  life 
a^dwork  of  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
oi^ble  Karl  Stefan.  I  wish  to  extend 
m#  reaMiks  by  including  this  statement: 

file  iceeat  deat2i  of  Cosgressman  Karl 
8t/$t»n  is  greatty  regretted  by  the  Conti- 
nental OoQiadaratlon  d  Adopted  Iiidiana. 

■la|iff>mintatlT»  fftrfait.  who  was  appointed 
a  fontlnental  councilman  In  this  confedera- 
tion a  lew  day*  before  Ixis  death,  xiraa  the 
BMBt  adapMI  MMBber  of  Coogreaa.  He  bad 
b#n  ladactod  Into  four  Indian  tribes. 

^y  regret  is  ezpreaied  in  behalf  of  the 
St^te  great  chiefs  of  our  confederation — Hon. 
Jatnes  A.  Farley,  of  ^ew  Tork;  Got.  O.  lien- 
dAi  WUlianw.  of  Micbigaw;  lii«r.  Nicholas 
Wagner,  of  Nebraska;  Coocraaaman  E.  Y. 
B^rry,  of  South  Dakota;  CoogreanuMi  AOcfe- 
aei  J.  Kirwan.  of  Ohio;  George  B.  BaclUal.  oC 
Kentucky:  Sod  Van  Zvery.  of  Wisconsin;  B. 
W.  Jolly,  of  Oklahoma;  WUUam  X.  Grate.  oC 
lifornla;  and  Charles  L.  AadacaocL,  of  In- 
sog  with  membo-s  of  our  —  **"mai 
board,  which  is  headed  by 
of  Ohio. 
iAineriea*s  adopted  Indians  mourn  the 
oC\  a  fellow,  and  I  am  sure  the  Indians  feel 
ti|e  toes  of  a  friend. 

OanXKL  FlAMCXS  Clamct. 
ClitinenUl  Chief,  Continemtmi 
tedtration.  of  diixrpted  /iMhaaa. 
SraoscnzLD.  Obx>. 


The  Rights  of  14,000  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  PCHJLSON 

or  CAtsromxriA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  aaPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  POULdON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  edl- 
tdrial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
c|:tober  10  clearly  expresses  my  seott- 
ments  in  coimectMJi  with 
ill  southern  CaUfomia: 
THB  SMSn  or  14.M 

jXtarely  has  a  Enteral  oSccboWer  exprceaed 
t^ch  contwupt  for  Ooograaa  and  ordmary 
dozens  as  was  voload  hara  Monday  by  United 
■mm  AUoraay  OacMral  J.  Boward  MoOrath 
14  cotBB>entiag  mftm  hia  f^daral  suit  to 
water  righU  in  tha  FaUbrooik-Caaap 


MBOnth  bluntly  Inqalcvd.  in  eflact. 
was  being  doiM  by  thm  suit  and 


xnnmou.f 

^e  mere  fact  that  14.000  farmers  and 
failles  are  being  summoned  tnto 
c<  urt    to   try   to   save   'ttieir    water   from 
Pldn^  etetm  of  "paianionBt"  nga,' 
eatly  was  of  no  Impertanea  to  bhn  at 
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Tbe  fact  tliat  ail  must  hire  attomeya  and 
fight  tha  United  Stetca  Oovemment  to  try 
to  rekrus  ttielr  fanna  and  homes  seemingly 
Is  of  no  consequence.  The  fact  tl»t  eatab- 
Uabed  rlghu  dating  back  almost  a  century 
are  being  chaUraged  with  all  the  power  and 
■dgM  and  money  of  tne  United  Stataa  Oov- 
■  ilBMnt  ubfio— ly  does  not  impraaa  htm. 

licOrath.  in  fact,  stated  that  there  Is 
nothing  "unusual"  about  the  suit  and  that 
the  Ooremment  U  not  claiming  anything 
more  than  a  private  dtlaen  might  claim. 

What  private  dtlsen  could  sue  14.000  de- 
1fn^^n*m  amd  daputiaed  United  States 
wn— t^*!*  aevtryiog  aeroas  the  coontrysid* 
serving  com^dalnta.  dlifMtch  helicopters  over 
the  homea  of  thooaanda  of  defendants  to 
take  pictures,  set  ^xp  an  office  Inatdc  a  mili- 
tary base  and  man  It  with  Marine  olBcers 
and  snap  his  lingers  at  aroused  public 
c^lnlon? 

CALiLOUB    ATTtTUra 

The  callous  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  General,  who  should  be  concwned 
with  the  rights  of  American  citizens  rather 
than  engaged  In  an  aMampt  to  destroy  those 
rights,  and  tba  aaMSlag  disclosures  nuule 
Monday  before  a  eomiaaslonal  investigating 
committee  in  Washington  concerning  the 
Fallbrook  case  combine  to  Indleats  ths  aacea 
slty  for  renewed  effects  to  rcpudlats  tbs 
doctrines  enunciated  by  McGrath's  office. 

Tbe  attcmpCad  bruahtng  aside  by  McOrath 
at  the  I  iwigHSiamial  conmlttees  Inquiring 
Into  the  Fallbrook  case  may  of  course  be 
mere  bravado. 

It  bears  every  evidence,  however,  of  a  genu- 
ine feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Congressmen 
attempting  to  remedy  the  situation  be  has 
created  with  the  suit. 

In  addition,  the  complete  lack  of  a  resaon- 
able  or  common -sense  basis  for  tlie  gigantic 
suit  was  evidenced  again  In  Washington 
when  an  official  spokesman  for  the  Navy 
testified  thKt  Camp  Pendleton  needs  only 
about  4.000  acre-feet  <an  acre-foot  la  about 
325.000  gallons)  a  year  maximum.  Yet  tbe 
Federal  suit  demanda  S5.000  acre-feet  a 
year- — and  the  average  flow  of  the  Santa  1 
gartta  River  Is  only  about  as.OOO 

Despite  the  attitude  of  the  FMeral  oflkdala 
one  thing  has  been  accomplished  to  lessen 
the  hardship  Inflicted  upon  the  Santa  Mar- 
gartta  farmers.  This  Is  the  delay  granted 
ttMBi  in  the  time  required  for  filing  answers 
to  the  Federal  suit. 

THX  CSACS  pcaioo 

Originally  any  farmer  wtko  failed  to  hire 

wltatu  30  days  tacsd  aoamstle  fiaCeliiure  of 

lUs  rights. 

The  Times  and  certain  Congressmen  pro- 
tested so  loudly  oTcr  this  thst  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  was  compelled  to 
ask  the  court  to  extend  this  period  Hm 
grace  period  was  extended  to  November  1. 
How.  according  to  the  United  States  Attcffney 
General,  a  new  extension  will  be  sotight. 

Even  this  Is  merely  temporary,  however. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  the  Attorney 
Oaneral  should  have  embarked  upon  the  suit 
m  the  first  place  (»'  whether  he  should  p>er- 
slst  In  it  now. 

Much  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  even 
though  the  suit  haa  proved  to  be  an  enor- 
moos  mistake  McC2rath  does  not  dare  give 
it  up.     Loss  of  face  is  Involved. 

So.  according  to  his  Interview  here,  the 
suit  will  continue  xuileas  Congress  by  specific 
enactment  causes  Its  abandonment 

That  of  course  ta  srhat  OoDgTcas  is  work- 
ing on  right  now.  Bat  ttsaa  before  adjourn- 
ment Is  sbfort.  Tbe  lagMatton  may  noS  dear 
aU  the  hurdlse  before  aw  eession  ends.  Tbat 
January  or  Fettruary  before 
can  be  taken  to  lialt  McOrath. 


Meantime  the  battle  must  go  on  unabated. 
Oreat  pili>Hl|iiM  are  Involved. 

CalifarBtans  *y^«*«^  surrsadcr  to  Federal 
domination  and  confiscation  ct  tills  char- 


Appoint  Cadets  and  MidshipmeD  From  the 
Raaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 


or  wwr  VIRCIM.A 
IN  THE  HOUS»r  OF  RKPRBSKNTATrVES 

Wednesday,  October  17.  19S1 

ICr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
or  so  ago.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  5202. 
which  provides  that  all  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen must,  before  their  appointment 
to  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  serve  at  least 
1  year  as  enlisted  men.  and  must  suc- 
ceatfttUy  F>ass  a  competitive  screening 
exaaiDation  before  nomination.  My 
bill  also  provides  that  Reserve  cadets  and 
midshipmen  shall  not  be  appointed  to 
the  various  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  college  programs  unless  they  shall 
first  have  served  at  least  1  year  in  the  en- 
lisied  ranks  of  civilian  components  of 
the  armed  services.  They.  too.  must 
pass  a  competitive,  screening  examina- 
tion. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  is  t>eing 
met  with  favor,  almost  universally.  I 
fully  realize  that  to  be  effective  many 
details  must  be  worked  out.  but  the  basic 
idea  has  met  with  little  unfavorable 
comment. 

Some  comment  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, that  service  in  the  enlisted  ranks 
would  retard  a  prospective  ofhcer;  in- 
crease the  average  age  of  commissioning 
as  ensign  or  secoiid  licatawant.  This 
delay,  it  has  been  siiggftrd,  would  re- 
tard their  careers. 

I  dtseoant  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. tecaWK  this  Congress  has  already 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  universal  mil- 
itary service,  and  that  program  will  re- 
tard the  careers  of  all  young  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  type  of  oflBcer  we  may  ex- 
pect from  the  enlisted  ranks  I  have 
asked  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Porce.  and 
Marine  Corps  to  furnish  me  with  a  list 
of  general  and  flag  officers  who  had  en- 
listed service.  Some  of  these  officers 
entered  the  academies  from  the  ranks, 
others  were  commissioned  through  other 
channels.  The  armed  services  also  sent 
me  the  official  biographies  of  these  men. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
list  of  these  officers,  showing  their  ranlts, 
the  theaters  of  operation  in  which  they 
served  during  World  War  n.  and 
whether  they  have  been  in  combat  in 
the  United  Nations  action  in  Korea.  I 
aiso  list  the  medals  each  has  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  list  shows 
that  these  officers  are  some  of  the  finest 
we  have  on  duty  today.  I  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  Major  General  Dean, 
who  is  still  technically  carried  as  on 
active  duty,  but  whose  heroism  may  have 


cost  him  his  life  in  Korea  His  case  is 
well  known  to  us  aU.  I  nociced-tilso  the 
name  of  Gen.  *Cl^sty"  P*uller.  a  real 
Marine  Corps  hero,  whose  exploits  in 
Korea  are  also  well  known  to  us  all  I 
eould  single  out  many  more  for  com- 
ment, but  the  listing  suffices. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  in  both 
HoQsai.  have  seen  military  service  To 
indicate  the  type  of  mai.  we  could  ex- 
pect from  the  enhsted  raniis.  I  have 
Usted  Senators  and  Repre.sentatives  who 
have  served  as  enlisted  men  Many  of 
these  men  served  as  both  enlisted  men 
and  ofBcen  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  each  House  has  a  man  who  served 
in  all  ranks  from  pnvate  to  major  gen- 
eral They  are  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  and  the 
gentleman  from  N€w  York  (Mr. 
KxAKivrr]. 

I  have  had  the  list  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  compiled  from  information 
contained  in  the  Congressional  Directory. 
In  many  cases  it  was  not  clear  whether 
a  Member  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
If  I  have  omitted  any  Members  it  a  as 
due  to  this 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

or  CoRcaras  Wjk>  Have  Sebvzd  as 
nr  TR>  Armu  Fobcxs 


«I«SSM« 


Member    of    Con- 


C.    Battlz.    Member     of     Congress 
fram  ranks). 

«iw*i«>a 

Bora  Tacwxtt.  Member  of  Congress. 

CAuroaifiA 
WnxiAM  F   KxowiJiWD.  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ate  (commlaaloned   from  ranks). 

JoHW  J.  AtxaM.  Ja.,  Member  of  Congress 
(commissioned  from  ranks). 
Donald  L.  Jacxboh.  Member  of  Congress. 
Cabl  Hinshaw,  Member  of  Congress  ^com- 
from  ranka). 


coLoamo 

Etjuawa  O.  Mnxxxnt.  United  State?  Senate 
(conunlsstoned  from  ranks). 

WsTMB  M.  AsPTNALL.  Member  of  Congress 
(commissioned  from  ranks). 

oomncnctTT 
jAJom  T.  PamasoN,  Idember  at  Congresa 
(commissioned  from  ranks). 

CKOSClA 

Pantos  H.   Paxsrow.  Ja..  Member  of   Con- 

S.  L.  Foaaaaraa.  Member  of  Congresa. 

;  C.  Davm.  Member  of  Congrees  (com- 
fkotn  ranks). 
W.  M.   (Don)   WKSBixa.  Member  of  Con- 
gress (commissioned  from  ranks). 
n>AHO 
HZ31SAM  WxLKXi.  United  Statss  SsaaSa. 

nxiMOis 
Pattl  H.  DouOiAS,  United    States    Senate 
(commissioned  from  ranks) 

Evaaarr  M.  DntaisBK  United  States  Senate 
(com ml— awed  from  ranks). 
FsBD  S.  BoaBXT.  Member  of  Congress. 
Leo  E.  Aufif.  Member  of  Congrees 
Habolo  H.  Vklbb.  Member  of  Congrsw 
MxLviM  Paics.  Msaal>er  of  Congress. 


Hqm^  S.  Capkhast.  United  States  Senate 
from  ranks). 
J.  CatTMPACKxa.  Member  ot  Con- 
(iisiliiiaslriiiiil  frtHn  ranks). 

K.  DZWTQH.  Member  of  Con|;rpss 
from  ranlts). 
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Oux  O-  JotamTom.  United  I 
W.  J  Brrur  Dobm.  Member  of 
joa^v  R.  Bi-noM.  Member  o(  CoDgraaB. 
Jamb  P.  irr— 'T-.  Member  of  ODDgren 
(eoaaalMloaad  tram  xsoks). 
Joait  L.  McMxxxur.  Ifember  of 


Uattad  StMes 
ftrxB  rtnlci)  . 
Member  of 


aetiater 


of   Omgree* 
traatraiikB). 

ttnafeer of  CongreH  (oommU- 
from  nmla)., 


Tom    Ooinuu.T,    United    SUtes    Senate 
(i  leiimlMiieiwI  trtMB  raaka). 

WfctHt     Patma*.    M«imTnir     of    Congrees 
( commiaeioned  from  raniu). 

OUM  S.  TxAcxTK.  Member  of  Oongreei  (com> 
from  ranks). 

IV.  iMiuMumum.  Member  of  Congreaa 
(oommlaBloned  fran  ranks) . 

WOKATK  H.  Locaa.  Member  of  Oongrcsi. 

Idjon  U.  Bmimui,  Jr..  Member  of  OcagrMi 
(eoMMlKloned  from  ranks). 


UiRTa>  9tA' 


Aaxrr  OcmouL  Omcxxs  Wtth 
Kmjvnm  Sesticb 

Lutes.  Lt.  0«n.  Leroy.  ETO,  Pacific;  Bronie 
Star  Legion  of  Merit;  D6M:  Honorary  Com> 
tba    Moat    KsceUent   Onler   of   tbe 


CXaiBs  Maooc.  Member  of  CangTHi.  (c 
tram  rmnksK 

Member  of   Confress, 
trom  ranks). 

moanjLMA 

Zaum  H.  mcnm,  Uait«d  Stat«  OkomUm. 
,  J.  MaBWiiin,  Member  of  < 


W.  MAuan.  United  States  Senator. 
ftoai  ranks). 

,  Ontted  BtatM  8>n- 
from  ranks). 

of  Congress. 
BoKMO.   Member  cf   Coocrass. 
from  ntnks). 

>,  Member  of  CaDfjrtm, 
frooa  ranks). 

cr  of  Congress, 
ftom  ranks). 
B.  KBAmte,  Memlwr  of  Oosigrcai, 
fromrmnki). 
BaaoiA  C.  Osrarr/tc  Member  of  Congress . 
Wiuuaas  K.  MXLLKS.  llimbsi'  of 
(commiasiotted  Cram  ranks). 

Moam  caaouxa 


C.  Bommu  Member  of 

CaanuM.  MM&ber  of  Ctrv^nm 
tratn  ranks). 


WzuLUM  H.  Atbcs,  Mewter  of  Oongf—. 


McLatn.  Lt.  Oen.  Baymond  S..  nO:  D6M: 
D6C.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  SUver  Star;  Bronas 
Star.  Oak  Leal  Cluster;  Prendi  Legloa  of 
Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre;  Netherlands 
OnlBH  Off  Orange — Hassan.  Qrand  OfBcer  witti 
Swuiila:  CoBunander,  Belgian  Order  of  Leo> 
pold  with  Palm;  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre. 

MiJ.  Gen.  George  S..  Cbina- 
Lsgion  of  Merit;  Army  Com- 
mendation Ribbon;  Cblnese  Cloud  Banner 
and  Ribbon,  and  Honorary  Mobility  Bibboo. 

Beklerllnden.  MaJ.  Gen.  William  A..  ETO, 
Vte  But. 

Belghtler.  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  3..  Pacific: 
D6C:  DSM.  Oak  Leaf  Ouster;  SUver  Star; 
Star.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Purple  Heart; 
of  Merit.  Cluster. 
MaJ.  Oen.  WUllam  C.  Pacific;  D6C: 
D6M;  Legkm  of  Merit;  Bronze  Star,  tvo  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters:  Purple  Heart;  Army  Commen- 
dation Ribbon. 

Clarke.  Maj.  Gen.  Bruce  C .  BTO.  Pacific; 
D6C:  D6M;  Silver  Star,  two  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters; Legkm  of  Merit:  Bronze  Star,  two  Oak 
Leaf  Cteten:  Air  IMdal;  Commendation  Rib- 
bon; Ifeeoeh  Lsgkm  of  Honor.  Croix  de  Guerrs 
aiMl  Fuuriajare;  Brtglan  Crulx  de  Guerre  wtth 
Palm. 

Collier.  MaJ.  Gen.  John  H..  ETO;  06M; 
Legion  of  Merit;  SUver  Star,  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters;  Bronxe  Star,  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre 
wtth  Palm:  Busalan  Order  of  Alexander 
Meniiliy.  Metbertands  Order  of  Orange — Nas- 
■Mi;   Bclgl^  Crolz  de  Guerre  with  Four- 


CASt. 


of  CongresB   (eom- 


Dean.  MaJ.  Gen.  WiUiam  P..  ETO.  Pacific. 
Legion  of  Merit;  Bronze  Star:    DSC; 


Tnt  Bms,  Member  of  Congrees  (coounls- 
■lao«i  from  ranks ) . 

Jom  JakMAJi,  Member  at  rnngrms 

TcsT  Moaaa.  Member  of  Oongrees 
rannm.vAM7A 

IMMBD    MAMTOt.    United    States    Senate 
(cnmnrtmlonwi  from  ranks). 

WnxuM  J  Oaafit.  Jr.,  llMibar  of  < 

Pam.  B.  Dmtob.  Msmhar  of 
^    Auroi  R.  Bosk,  Msoiber  of 

tmom  B.  Oavui.  MMBber  of 

J^4<xs  p.  Lijvo,  Member  of  Congrees  (oom- 
zuiMiofied  ircm  ranks). 

Jaicss  K.  Vam  Zaimr.  Memhar  «f 

BaWAsa  L.  Snmaa.  jr..  Memncr  <tf 
(commlsaloned  from  ranJu). 


Ibcrlc,  Ma].  Oen.  George  L..  STO:  DSM: 
Loglon  9f  Merit;  Commander  of  tbe  British 
Wmftn;  FretiCb  Legion  of  Honor:  Braslllan 
Medal:  Italian  Commander.  Sta.  Maurice  and 
Laaarua. 

Peldman.  MaJ.  Gen.  Herman.  BTO;  Legion 
Of  Merit;  06M. 

Pr«>erick.  MaJ.  Oen.  Bobcrt  T..  ETO:  DSC. 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  OBM.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
811v»  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster ;  Bronze  Star. 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Legion  ol  Merit.  Oak  Leaf 
r.  Air  Medal;  Purple  Heart,  seven  Oak 
doetaf*:  numerotu  foreign  decorations. 

Oavln.  MaJ.  Oen.  James  M  .  ETO;  unkoown. 

Orow.  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  W..  BTO:  DOC; 
DOM:  Silver  Star.  Oak  Lisaf  Cluster;  Legion 
of   Merit;    Bronse   Star;    Prench    Legion    of. 


Hotior  and  Croix  de  Guerre:  Belgian  Crolz 
dsToiwrre;  Luxemburg  Order  Matlonale  de 
la  Pouronne. 

Prank    A..    Pacific; 


^Ueman.   MaJ.    Oen 
D^.   Legion  of  Merit;   Bronae  Star;    Army 
CQfnmendation  Ribbon. 

iterahey.  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B..  Prance;  DSM; 
DOi  <Mavy);  DSM  (American  Legion). 

Kickey.  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  P..  Pacific.  ETO; 
DSlM.  Sllvisr  Star;  Legion  of  Merit;  Air  Medal; 
ly  Commendation  Ribbon:  Purple  Heart; 
tbe  Fnnch  Order  of  Palms. 
rkan.  MaJ.  Gen.  George  A..  ETO:  DSM. 
le.  MaJ.  Oen.  Wlllard  W..  Pacific;  Le- 
of  Mertt.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 
Uynea.  MaJ.  Oen.  Lawrence  C.  ETC:  DSM: 
of  Merit,  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;    Bronze 
r;  Army  Commendation  Ribbon;  British 
ipanlon  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of 
Bath:  Prench  Legion  of  Honor,  degree  of 
and  legionnaire  first  class;   the  Bra- 
)an   Medal   of   War;    and   from   Italy,    tbe 
Ian  Cross  of  the  Grand  OfOcers  in  the 
of  Sts.  Maurice  and  Lamms  and  the 
pr  of  tbe  Crown  of  Ita'y. 
Jenkins.  Ma]   Oen.  Reuoen  B..  BTO;  DSM. 
oak   Leaf    Cluster;    Legion    of    Merit:    Army 
Cdmmendatlon  Rlbtx>n:   Commander.  Order 
of   the    Briti^   Empire:    Prench    Legion    of 
H^nor  and  Croix  de  Guerre;  Greek  degree  ol 
oXnmander.  Royal  Order  of  King  George  L 
totnahan.  MaJ.  Gen.  Prands  H..  ETO:  DSM. 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster:   Legion  of  Merit:    Bronze 
Smr;   Order  of  the  British  Empire;   French 
Lagion  of  Honor  and  CroU  de  Guerre;  Lux- 
eitkburg   Grand   Ducal   de   la   Cotironne    de 
Ckene:  Belgian  L'Ordre  de  la  Courrone  aveo 
Palme  and  Croix  de  Ouerre. 

iLewls.  MaJ.  Oen.  John  T..  ETO;  DSM.  Oak 
L#af  Cluster;  and  decorations  from  French, 
Btltlsh.  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Polish  Oovem- 
mpnts. 

iMatbewson.  MaJ.  Oen.  Lemual.  ETO;  Le- 
gl|«  of  Merit,  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters:  Bronae 
Star:  French  Legion  of  Honor:  Belgian  Croix 
de  Guerre;  Mexican  Order  of  the  Astec  Bsgla. 
McKee,  Maj.  Oen.  John  L..  STO;  Legion  of 
Merit;  Silver  Star;  Bronze  Star.  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster;  Prench  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palma. 
Nooe.  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel.  ETO:  DSM.  two 
OfJc  Leaf  Clusters;  Legion  of  Merit;  Brazlliaa 
of  Military  Merit;  Order  of  the  Bath; 
klgian  Croix  de  Guerre  and  Order  of  the 
pwn;  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  Croix 
Guerre;  and  from  Italy  the  Order  of  the 
3wn  of  Italy.  Medal  of  the  Volunteers  of 
Iberty,  the  Lateran  Croes  of  the  Vatican 
State;  and  tbe  Polish  Gold  Cross  of  Merit 
wfth  Swords. 

l  Parks.  MaJ.  Oen.  Floyd  L..  BTO;  D6M.  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster:  Legion  cf  Merit:  Bronze  Star; 
Air  Medal;  Oommendation  Ribbon;  AbAoat 
Cklderon.  Third  Class  (Equador) ;  Compankm 
ol  tbe  Bath  <Ofeat  Britain);  Order  of  Kutu- 
z«v.  First  Class  ( Russia  >;  Order  of  Poionia 
Brstltuta.  Commanders  Croos  (PcAand);  Or- 
dtr  of  Dannabrog,  Commander  Pirat  Class 
(t>enmark):  Legion  of  Honor  (France);  Onlar 
ol  Orange-Nassau  (Netherlands);  Belgiaa 
Cfoix  de  Guerre. 

^Otianlel,  MaJ.  Oen.  John  W..  KTO.  Korea: 
rpc.  D6M.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  Legion  of 
it:  SUver  Star,  one  cluster:  Air  Medal; 
Star,  two  CliMtors;  PrcDch  Croix  de 
Brre  and  Legion  of  Honor;  Italian  SUver 
1;  Purple  Heart. 
'Rlee.  Maj.  Oen.  John  K.,  ETO;  PaclHc. 
S^rea:  Legion  of  Merit.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
Blxtnze  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Cltister;  and  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  Palms. 

1  Sawyer.  MaJ.  Oen.  Blckford  E..  Pacific;  Le- 
gion of  Merit:  Army  Commendation  Ribbon, 
au  Leaf  Cluster. 

{sbea,'MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge  D.,  ETO:  DSM; 
silver  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Leglim  of 
Merit.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;   Broime  ftUV.  Oak 

lAaf  Cluster:  French  Legion  of  Honor  snd 
Cfclr.  de  Guerre  with  Palm;  Dutch  Order  of 
orange -Naamu. 
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Shepard.  MaJ.  Oen.  Whitfield  P..  FTO; 
DSM;  Legion  of  Merit. 

Thorson.  MaJ.  Gen.  Truman  C.  ETO.  DSM; 
Legion  of  Merit. 

Timberman.  MaJ.  Oen.  Thamas  S..  Par 
Bast:  Legion  of  Merit,  two  Oak  Leaf  Cltatera; 
DSM.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire:  Siamese  Order  of  the  White 
Elepliant;  and  Chinese  Spe<fial  CoUak'  Order 
of  Tun-Hui  Medal.  Special  Collar  Order  of 
the  Precious  Tripod.  Special  Breast  Order  of 
the  Precious  Tripod 

Welble.  Msj.  Gen.  Walter  L..  Pacific;  DSM; 
Legion  of  Merit;  Army  Commendatlop  Rib- 
bon. 

Whitlock.  MaJ  Gen.  Lester  J..  Pacific; 
DSM.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  Legion  of  Merit: 
Honorary  Commander  of  tbe  British  Empire; 
Distinguished  Serrlce  Star  of  the  Phliippmea 

Toting.  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  N..  ETO:  SU- 
ver Star.  Bronze  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  Pur- 
ple Heart:  D8M. 

Balmcr.  Brig.  Gen.  Jesmond  D..  ETO:  DSM; 
Legion  of  Merit;  Bronae  Star. 

Bell.  Brig  Gen  Marcus  B..  Pacific;  SUver 
Star;  Legion  of  ITc^.  Oak  Leaf  Clutter. 

Brlttingbam.  T*t1'j.  Oen.  James  P..  ETO; 
DSM:  Bronae  Stiu-;  LsglaD  of  Merit;  Ptuple 
Heart:  SUver  8l.*r. 

Brown.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.,  Par  Bast; 
Legion  of  Ment;  Army  Commendation  Rib- 
bon. 

CBaM>b«lI.  Brig.  Oen..  Boniface,  Pacifle; 
Lagloii  of  Merit. 

Carter.  Brig.  Gen.  LeaUe  D  .  ETO:  Legion  of 
Merit.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Bronze  Star.  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster. 

Clarke.  Brig.  Gen.  Carter  W..  Padflc;  DSM. 

Conley.  Brig.  Oen.  Joaepb  P..  ETO:  DSM; 
Legion  of  Merit;  Bronze  Star:  Army  Com- 
mendation Ribbon.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

Ctawford.  Brig.  Gen.  David  J..  ETO;  Legion 
of  Merit. 

Croes.  Brig  Oen.  Thomas  J..  ETO:  Legion 
of  Merit.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  SU%-er  Star; 
Bronze  Star,  two  Clusters:  Army  Commenda- 
tloa  Ribbon. 

Davia.  Brig.  Oen.  M«-le  H  .  Pacific:  Legion 
of  Merit,  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters;  Bronae  Star. 
Oak  Leaf  Ctaster. 

Deitrl^  Brig.  Oen.  Carroll  H..  ETO:  Legion 
Of  Mertt;  Brame  Star. 

DeShazo.  Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  E..  ETO.  Ko- 
rea: Legion  cf  Merit;  Bronae  Star,  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters;  Air  Medal. 

Eastwood.  Brig.  Oen.  Harold  B..  Padflc; 
DSM:    Legion  of  Merit. 

Elder.  Brig.  Oen.  Wa^nt  V..  ETO:  Legion 
of  Merit:  Army  CoaaMndation  Ribbon. 

Feringa.  Brig.  Oen.  Peter  A..  ETO;  Silver 
Star  Cluster:  Legion  cf  Merit.  Oak  Leaf  Ous- 
ter: Bronze  Star,  three  clusters;  Purple  Heart; 
British  MUitary  Medal. 

Ferrln.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  S..  Pacifle,  L»- 
gion  of  Merit;  Bronae  Star. 

Fitta.  Brig.  Oen.  WUUam  T..  BTO:  DSC; 
Purpta  Heart:  Lsgkm  of  Merit:  Silver  Star: 
Bronae  Star,  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters:  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon. 

Grice.  Brig.  Oen.  Letcher  O..  Pnelflc;  Legion 
of  Merit:  Army  Ooounendatlon  Ribbon,  two 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

Guest.  Brig.  Gen.  Wesley  T..  ETO:  Legloa 
Of  Mirlt.  Oak  Leaf  Huster:  Bronai  Star. 

Hammond.  Brig  Gen.  Elton  P..  BTO:  DSM: 
Lagtasi  of  Msrit:  Bronae  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter. 

Harrison.  Brig.  Oen.  Eugene  L..  ETO;  D6M: 
Legion  of  Merit;  Bronae  Star. 

Hastlnfi,  Brtf.  Qan.  Wmttm  L. 

Hendrix.  Brig.  Gen.  Raleigh  R..  STO:  Le- 
gion of  Merit.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  Bronae  Star. 

■sas.  Brig.  Oen.  John  B..  ETO;  T<nlnn  of 
Merit;  Bronas  Star. 

Hlgftna.  Brig.  Oan.  Oerald  J..  ETO;  Silver 
Star;  Legkm  of  Mertt:  Bronae  Star  Belgian 
Bourragere  and  Crotx  de  Guerre  with  Palm: 
French   Legloa   of    Honor,    Fotuiagere    and 


Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm:  Order  of  Leopold 
I  and  II;  Order  of  Orange  Nassau. 

Honnen.  Brig.  Gen.  Gcorfc.  Pacific;  un- 
known. 

Jacobs.  Brig.  Gen.  Fenton  S..  ETO.  Pacific; 
D6M;  Legton  of  Mertt.  Oak  Leaf  auster; 
Brcmae  Star:  French  Laglon  of  Honor  and 
CroU  de  Guerre  with  Palm;  Comaandar  -sf 
the  Brttiah  boplrc;  B^iaa  Ordar  of  Leopold 

n. 

Kiefer.  Brig.  Gen.  Homer  W..  Pacific;  DSM: 
SUver  Star;  Legitm  of  Merit;  Bronae  Star 
Medal:  Air  Medal. 

Cein.  Brig.  Gm.  John  A..  ETO:  Legion  of 
Merit;  Bronze  Star;  Army  Commendation 
Ribbon. 

Kurtz.  &rig.  Oen.  Guy  C  ETO;  Lagton  of 
Merit:  SUver  Star:  Bronae  Star.  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster;  Air  Medal;  Coaamaader  of  tbe  Bm- 
lah  Empire;  French  Croix  de  Guerre;  Grand 
Oflicer  Crown  of  Italy:  BrasiUan  War  MedaL 

Lastayo.  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  H..  ETO;  DSM: 
Legion  of  Merit:  Army  Coounendation 
Ribbon. 

Ueber.  Brig.  Oen.  Albot  C.  ETO:  SUvor 
Star;  Legion  of  Merit;  Bronae  Star,  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters;  Army  Cowimenrtatinn  Ribbon: 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre 
irlth  Palm,  and  the  Luxemburg  and  Belguui 
Croix  de  Gtierre. 

Maglin.  Brig.  Oen.  WUUam  H..  ETO;  Legion 
of  Mertt.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Army  Commenda- 
tion RtlAtm. 

MrOonnen.  Brig.  Oen.  Frank  C .  Padflc; 
Legion  of  Merit;  Bronae  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Qtis- 
ter:  Air  Medal. 

UcWOftn.  Brig.  Gen.  Bemlce  M..  ETO; 
Legion  of  Mertt;  Silver  Star:  Bronze  Star. 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Army  Conunendation  Rib- 
bon.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

Mlchaelts.  Brig  Oen.  John  B..  ETO,  Korea; 
DSC:  Air  Medal:  SUver  Star;  Legion  of  Merit. 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Bronae  Star:  Purple  Heart. 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Prench  Croix  de  Guerre 
wtth  Palm:  Belgian  Fourragere  and  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  Palm;  Netherlands  Bronse  Lion. 

Mood.  Brig.  Oen.  Orlando  C.  BTO.  Korea; 
Legion  of  Merit,  two  Oak  Leaf  austere;  DSM: 
Army  Commends tlon  Ribbon:  French  Legion 
at  Honor  and  Croix  de  Ouerre  with  Palm: 
Belgian  Order  of  Leopold  wtth  Palm  and 
Croix  de  Ouerre  with  Palm;  Luxembtirg 
Ckvtx  de  Ouerre. 

North.  Brig.  Oen.  Thomas.  France:  DSM; 
Purple  Heart:  French  Order  of  Untveraity 
Palms;  BraaUian  Order  of  Knight  of  the  Na- 
ttoeuU  Order  of  tbe  Southern  Ovmb. 

Pence,  Brig.  Oen.  Charles  W..  BTO;  DSM; 
SUver  Star:  Bronae  Star,  two  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ters; Army  Commendation  Ribbon:  Purple 
Heart. 

Pqiloe.  Brig.  Gen.  George  B,  ETO.  Korea; 
Legkm  of  Merit;  SUver  Star,  two  Oak  Leaf 
CltHtars;  Broaae  Star.  DSC. 

Poet.  Brig.  Oen.  Bwyn  D..  Pacific.  Korea; 
Legion  of  Merit:  DSM;  Army  Commendatka 
Ribbon. 

Read.  Brig.  Oen.  George  W..  Jr,  ETO:  DSM; 
SVvti  Star:  Legion  of  Merit;  Brtmaa  Star.  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster;  Ftench  Legion  of  Bcmor  and 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm;  ChUean  Ortler  of 
Merit;  Bels:ian  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm; 
Luxanboorg  Oouronne  de  Chcne  and  Crotx 
de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Robert.  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  N..  Far  Bast;  Navy 
Cross;  DSM.  two  Oak  Leaf  Cauatara. 

Sams.  Brig.  Gan.  Cravrford  P,  Pacific.  Mid- 
dle Bast;  Legion  of  Merit.  Oak  Leaf 
Army  Commendatlnn  Ribbon;  United 
Typhus  rnmmlmlnB  Medal;  Order  of  the 
British  Kmplia  and  BrttlA  African  Star. 

Smith.  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  O.,  Pacific:  Bronae 
Star;  Legion  of  Merit:  Soldiers  Medal. 

Sm3rttie,  Brig.  Gen.  George  W.,  ETO;  Purpla 
Heart;  DSC;  Bronas  Stex;  Silver  Star;  French 
Legion  of  Honor  and  Crolz  de  Guerre;  Rua- 
sian  Madal  of  Bkaaary.  Moak  ^"•'nm^*  Order 
of  tlM  British  Bn^^:  Bdglan  OOoer  of 
Order  of  Leopold  with  Palm.  Croix  de  Guerre 


with  PiUm.  and  Pourragerra  with  two  Cita- 
tions. 

StaiKUee.  Brig.  Oen.  Barte.  BTO;  Legion  of 
Mertt.  Oak  Leaf  Cluste  . 

Stokaa.  Brig.  Gen.  John  H..  Jr..  ETO: 
Legkm  of  Merit.  Oak  X^eaf  cauatar;  Silver 
Star,  Oak  Laf.f  Cluster  Broime  Star;  Army 
fXHHaa  daUon  Ribbon:  Rxnslan  Order  of  the 
Wars  of  tbe  Fatherland:  French  Legion  of 
Boaiar  and  CroU  de  Guerre  with  Palm:  the 
Caechoalovaklan  War  Cross 

Tliomton.  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  B .  ETO; 
Legion  of  Mertt;  Army  Cotninendauoh 
Rlbban.  '^^ 

Tyctisen.  Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  c .  ETO. 
Korea;  Legion  of  Merit.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
Bionae  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  French  Pour- 
ragcrre  with  Star  and  Pourragerre  with  Palm; 
Chinese  Special  Order  of  Tun-Hui 

Undas.  Brig.  Oen.  John  F  .  ETO:  Bronze 
Star:  Legion  of  Merit;  DSM 

Van  Bnmt.  Brig  Gen.  Rinaldo.  ETC. 
Korea:  DSM:  Silver  Star;  Piunae  etar: 
Prench  Legion  of  Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre 
wtth  Fahna. 

Waldron.  Brig.  Gen.  Norman  E..  Pacific: 
Legion  of  Merit;  Bronze  Star. 

Watson.  Brig.  Oen.  Numa  A  .  ETO,  Korea; 
SUver  Star,  Oak  Leaf  Clustar;  Legton  of  Mer- 
it; Army  Commendatkm  BIWkxi;  Purple 
Heart:  Bronae  Star 

Weckerliag.  Brig.  Gen  John.  Pacific;  DSM; 
Legloa  of  Merit:  Army  ComsDaadation  Rll>- 
bon:  Belgian  Order  of  Leopold  n. 

Williams.  Brig.  Gen  Samuel  T  ETO.  Pur- 
ple Heart.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster:  Silver  Star; 
Soldier's  Medal:  Bronze  Star:  Army  Com- 
mendation Rlblion:  Prench  Legion  of  Honor 
and  Croix  dt  Guerre  with  Pahn:  Crecbo- 
alovaklan  Order  of  the  White  Lion  and  War 
Croas;  Htmdan  Order  of  the  Red  Banner 

Wright,  Brig.  Gen.  Bdwln  K  ETO.  Far 
East:  Lsgion  of  Mertt.  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
Bronae  Star;  French  Legion  of  Honor  and 
Croix  de  Ouerre  with  Palm;  Order  of  tbe 
British  Knplre;  Luxemburg  Courrone  de 
Cheve  snd  Croix  de  Guerre:  Belgian  Order 
of  Leopold  and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 


Natiokai.     GcAsn    Ol 

EXUSTZS 


KmoLki.    Omcxas    WTth 


Raymond  H..  DSM;   Army  Com- 
mendatkm Ribbon. 

Hudelson.  Daniel  H..  ETO:  Silver  Star; 
Bronae  Star:  French  Croix  de  Guarre.  Order 
of  Ooaaea.  Morroclana. 

StrkUer.  Daniel  B.,  KTO;  Legion  of  Merit; 
SllTtr  Star.  Oak  Leaf  Quster.  Broiure  St^. 
Oak  Leaf  duster;  Purple  Heart:  French  Crotx 
de  Ouerre:  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre:  Belgian 
Order  of  Leopold:  Verdun  Medal. 

Abendroth.  WUUam  H..  Pacific:  Legion  of 
Merit. 

PhlUp  C,  ETO. 

O^  Jr..  Padfic:  SUvar  Atar; 
Star. 

Baytar.  WUllam  H..  Padflc:  Legion  of  Merit; 
Bronae  Star.  Oak  Leaf  CtoMar. 

tnrrvxB   Statss   Aairr    ftesSBva    GcKcaAx. 

Milton.  MaJ.  Oen.  Hugh  M..  n.  Pacific: 
Legkm  of  Mertt:  BUvir  Star:  Brtmxe  Star.  Oak 
Leaf  Cluater. 

White.  Maj.  Oen.  Miller  O..  ETO  D6M. 
Oak  Leaf  Cluater. 

Va^ighan.  MaJ.  Oen.  Harry  H,  Pacific; 
■law  Mar.  Oak  Leaf  Caatar  Bronae  star 

BIddla.  Brig.  den.  Anthony  J  D.  ETO; 
T.<wg*on  of  Mertt:  Order  of  tbe  British 
Bmpixe;  French  Ijegion  of  Honor:  French 
Croix  de  Guerre.  Palmes  d  Academies; 
French  Pourragiere  of  the  Legion  or  Honor; 
C^om  of  Vakv,  Poland;  Fokmia  RestituU. 
Poland;  Qrand  Cross  of  the  Order  or  St  Olav, 
Norway;  Oraad  Cross  of  Orange-Nassau, 
Metharlanda:    Order    of    Msrit.    First    Class. 
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R^  Pacific: 

Lcfkn  at  Mectt.  Wont  Gold  Stan;  Purpte 
Hew  Oiilinw  Attwolte.  Preadb  Matoe- 
on:  utd  the  liBdml  of  <^u>d 
la  ttMOrdar  of  XIac  <!«»««  X  «< 

K,  PMdac;  OSM: 
on*  dOKter:  Pivpie  Haart 
vtgi  OoM  Star,  tlaw  ttBw  recdiwl  Order 
of  Ym  Sol  troflB  Qifcna 

MeCoiUMa.  Bear  Adm.  Bobcrt  P,.  Pacific. 
Star;  Karr  Unit  O tattoo. 
Kaar  Atfm.  Prc<aenck  W..  Pa- 
cific: Legtoo  of  Merit;  Oofitrixlatton  Rib- 
boa;  .PrIrfBrfl  DBit  Cttntton. 

McQiHiiaii.  Iwr  A*B.  Xrrin  M-  PadOc: 
Udan  or  Martt. 

PtM«.  Bbw  Atei.  iUflrad  M^  Pacific:  LeRton 
or  Mertt:  riWMnaartttliin  Bibbac:  Preaklen- 
tial  Unit  Cttattan. 

atotoea.  Baar  Adm.  Thomaa  IL.  Atlantic. 
PadAc;  Xavy 


8^    Pactflc: 
Preatrtentlal 


Buxelarj 


l:t 


Maj.  Oaa.  Tbonaaa  J..  Padfic. 

Of 

Gaa. 
of  Martt.  ana  Gold  Star 
VbM 

of  Dferttnctkm  *tt2t  Diploma. 
Haiu,  Br%.  Om.  John.  Bavati 

UvatiMdve.  BMs-  Oan.  Harry  B-.  Pacific; 
Mavy  Oroaa  wttk  Oold  Star:  Letter  of  Oom- 
mmdaWnn  vttb  Btbbaa:  Preaklential  Unit 
Cftatkn. 

Miaiae.  MaJ.  Clan.  Vernon  S^  Padilc:  Bronsa 
SUar:  Ijapoa  d  Mertt;  Ravy  and  Marine  Oorpa 
AvIsctQD  Ooa*.  First  Claca. 
Can.  WlUUm  I^  Pacific; 
Letkn  or  Merit,  oaa  OoM  SUr;  Mlcsncuan 
Crmb  of  ▼alor  vtth  "niin«M 

Pate.  Brtc.  Gen.  Baatfolpli  McCall.  Pacific: 
Lan^oii  of  Mem.  OoM  Star;  »-— *'*«— f  Unit 
ChaMotk  T)th  one  Star. 

Puller,  Brie.  Gen.  Lrvla  R.  Padfic.  Krrea; 
Navy  Oram  vttfe  thrM  Gold  Stars;  uec: 
Star:  Purple  Baait:  Pr«a- 
I  Uatt  CMattan  vith  two  Broc:ce  Stars: 
Xr^on  at  Merit:  Haitian  Military  Medal; 
Ifflearacwui  Praaldential  Medal  of  Mertt; 
RMtttuaa  OoH  of  TWor.  Karaaa  FiaaiJau- 
tlal  XTnit  Cttsaoa. 

■n.  arlg.  Ol  1— !■■<  E..  Pyaaoe.  Pacific; 
V»Tf  Cnam  DSC:  SUver  Star  Medal  wttia 
Oak  Leaf  Ctoatar;  Porpla  Heart:  LeeloB  of 
M«tt:  Nlcaraguac  Madal  at  Merit  with  Oft- 
piaaiM;  and  tlie  NaUMTlMiSi  OrdV  at  Ccxn- 
inj^nder  of  tlM  Oraa^a  Haaaaa  vltli  Ssorda. 

BoMllard.  Bn«.  0«n.  Prad  8..  Praaoa,  Pa- 
cific; liaTT  Ooa»:  Legtan  of  Merit;  Haitian 
DtstingtUslMd  Swioa  Medal;  aad  ttom  tk* 
NVUierlanda  th«  Orter  at  Oran«a  If—au  vlth 


&wortlB 


MaJ.  0«n  Ray  A..  ?«e»e;  Ltpcn 
of  Merit  with  Oold  Star:  BrooM  Star;  Pred- 
itlal  Unit  Citation  witb  two  Stara;  Navy 
Vita  Bronae  Star. 

Lawaoa    H.    M.. 

ittal    Untt    Citation: 

m  Merit:  mBUi«uan  MeAal  at  Merit 


ft].  Oen.  Cbrlatian  P..  Pacific 
Medal  of  Honor;  Bronae  Star 
ct  Merit:  FwaafchinMel  Unit  Citatloa 
MiiMl  Ct  IMrtt  vtth  SllTvr  Star; 
Croaa  al  Valor  vltli  Dtploma. 
laj.  Oen.  John  T..  Padfic 
two  Legftona  at  Merit:  riiaiHiiiillal  Unit 
Cnatkjn  wttlk  one  Bronae  Star;  Mary  Unit 
Cttatlon  with  two  Bronae  Stars. 

8U?«rttaam.  IX  Oen.  Merwtn  H..  Pacific: 
nmrf  Ooea:  DSC;  OSM;  Silver  Star  with  Oak 
Leaf  CtaMcr:  Legton  of  Merit;  Letter  of  Com- 
with  RlMMn;  Purple  Heart: 
Crotz  de  Gnerre:  French  Pourrag*re; 
Unit  Cttatlon  with  one  Star 
MaJ.  Gen  Gerald  C.  Pacific; 
SUver  Star;  Purple  Heart; 
at  Merit  with  QoM  Star.  Presidential 
Unit  Cttatkn  with  one  Star.  OomnujMler  in 
the  Order  of  Orange  Kasaau  with  doaaed 
Sworda;  Pl^each  MmzTSg^re. 

V^MltiSii.  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  W.  Pacific; 
Ravy  CMia;  Legicn  of  Merit;  Rol-Kamur  with 
OoM  Star;  Ftesidaatial  Unit  CltatioQ  with 
two  Staza:  meanguan  Medal  ot  Merit  with 
niplrinii;  and  a  ipadal  letter  of  commenda- 
tion  by  the  Secretary  ot  Navy. 

Whaling.  Brig.  Gen.  William  J..  Pacific: 
Ravy  Ctoaa;  SUrer  Star;  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Ckild  Star  Purple  Heart:  Battlaa  Gttter  of 
Honor  and  Molt;  Haitlaa  Diatlnguiahed 
Serrica  Medal;  Bronae  Star;  Priwlrttntlal  Unit 
Citation  with  two  ^ars;  Oilneae  Order  ot 
the  C3aad  and  Banner. 

WUUams.  Brig.  Gen.  Gregoo  A..  Padfic; 
Korea;  Ravy  Croea;  Bronae  Star:  Lc^n  of 
Merit;  ^>ecial  letter  of  conunendaAkm  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Presldantlal  Unit 
CItatian:  Domtntcan  Medal  of  Merit;  Nica- 
ragnan  Croaa  of  Valor  and  Diplona. 


Vwtrm  Srata  Aa 


QsmcBu. 


,  Maj.  G«i.  Harry  G  ,  Eighth  Air 

, — e—nd;  lagton  of  Merit,   one  Oak 

Leaf  CloBter:  Order  ca  the  British  Empire: 
n«Beh  and  Belgian  Crdx  de  Ctierre  and 
Palms. 

BaafiO.  Br^  Gen.  Charles  T..  ETO.  Oki- 
nawa: Legton  of  Mertt. 

Barfcer,  Ma}.  Gen.  John  DeF.,  ETO;  Legion 
of  Merit;  06M. 

Beau,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lticaa  V..  Pacific.  ETC; 
Lefkm  of  Merit. 

Berans,  Ifoj.  Oen.  James  M.,  BTO;  DSM; 
LagkM  of  Mertt;  Bronn  Star. 

Bnadiry.  Brlf.  Gen  Charles  J..  Jr.,  Africa. 
Italy.  Farjtoat;  Lcg>an  of  Merit,  one  Oak  Leaf 
*" — ' —  DPC;  Brenaa  Star. 

MsJ.  ban.  Fled  8  ,  ETC;  Legion  of 
uoaanendatian  Ribbon;  Orand  Officer, 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
Brandt.  Maj.  Gen.  Cart  A..  ETO.  Pacific; 
SK:  OPC:  Atr  MccMI.  one  Oak  Leaf  aus- 
t»^  Legion  of  Merit,  oaa  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
Anay  ftitandatton  Ribbon. 
Carroll.  Maj.  Gen.  Franklin  O.,  Far  East; 


r.  lf«J.  Oen  Warren  R..  Southwsrt 
r^r  BMt:  Legion  of  Merit;  DSM- 

Gbapman.  MaJ.  Oen.  Tbomaa  H..  Far  £ast- 
liSglon  <a  M^t. 

Chaancay.  Maj.  Gen.  Cliarlea  C.  Eighth 
Air  Faroe.  SafluMl:  Lafkn  of  Mntt;  DeM. 
one  Oak  Leaf  ChiaMs.  BraasB  Star. 

Oook.  Lt.  Gan.  Orral  B..  Southwest  Padfic- 
Laglonar  Merit;  DSM. 

Cbalg.  U.  Gen  Howara  A..  nO.  Worth 
Africa:  Lagion  of  Merit;  oeM;  one  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster. 


inuea.  MaJ.  Oen.  Joasph  DeP .  North  Afrkf 

RO;  Legion  of  Merit:  Bronze  Star;  Frenci 

faglen  of  Honor  and  Croix  de  Guerre  with 

m;  Comma nrier  of  the  Most  Excellent  Ori- 

of  the  British  Empire.  C.  B.  E.;  Italia^ 

Ooaamander.  Crown  ot  Italy;  ImperUA 

«ol  MUltary  Order  of  St.  George  of  Corr 

atbla;  CavsUer  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  Meri 

Oulseam  Aioults.  Grand  Officer 

.  Maj.  Oen.  Robert  W..  Jr..  Pa< 

>glon  of  Merit;  D.  F.  C;  Bronze  Star; 

iedal. 

■abank.  MaJ.  Gen.  Eiigene  L..  BTO.  Pa< 
p.  S.  M.:  SllTer  Star;  D.  F.  C.  one  oak- 


^apguson.  Brig.  Oen.  Jankes.  ETO: ^, 

)t  Merit,  one  cak-leaf  duster;  Bronze  8ti 
me  duirtar:  D.  P.  C;   and  Air  Medal, 
duster. 

Gatea.  Brig  Gen.  Byron  E..  South  AtlanUc 
iaglon  of  Merit.  i 

Baydan.   Brig.    Gen.    Gilbert,    Pacific,    Fa^ 
^     Legkm  of  Merit;   SUver  Star,  BronzS 

Ray'nea,  Maj.  Gen.  Caleb  V..  Burma.  Chlnai 
'   8.  M.;  Silver  Star,  one  cluster;   D.  F.  cl 
clusters:  Air  Medal,  one  duster;  Ccib  • 
atlon  Ribbon,  one  cluster. 
Hkks.    Brig.    Gen.    Joseph    H..   Far   Bast 
J-egion  of  Merit. 

'    Hoag,    Maj.    Gon.    Earl  S.,   Africa,    China, 
TO;    Legion    of    Merit;    DSM;    Air    Medal, 
~unendation    Ribbon;    British    Hooorar ' 
ipanlon,   Most    Excdlent   Order   of    thii 
Morwcflan  Order  of  St.  Olav,  Com  • 
,    ftnder   with    Star;    Chinese    Special   CoUai' 
CWer  of  Yun-Hui;  French  Legion  of  Hooor, 
pteTaUer.  and  Croix  de  Giierre  with  jjalm. 
'^Hodgea.  Major  Gen.  James  P.,  Eight  Al:' 
'  England;  D.  8.  M.,  one  cluster;  SUvei 

r;  D,  P.  C:  Air  Medal;  Order  of  the  Brit 
Empire;    French   National   Order  of  thii 
ion  of  Honor;   IWgian  Croix  de  Guerr« 
1th  palm;   Chlwf  Special  Necklet  Clout 
anner. 
|Hovey.  Brig.  Gen.  Burton  M..  ETO;  Legka 
Wt  Merit,  one  duster;  Bronae  Star. 
I   Ignlco.   Brig.    Gen.    Robert   V..    Aleutians; 
«gicn  of  Mertt.  one  cluster;  Air  Medal   Armi 
kmmcndauon  Ribbon. 

*»lne.    Msj.    Gen.    Clarence    8..    Padfic; 

*gl<m  of  Mertt;  D.  8.  M;  SUver  Star;  D.  F.  C. 

I  ne  duster;  Bronae  Star;  and  Air  Medal,  om 

*>iu»son.  Brig.  Oen,  Bertrand  B..  China 
«gion  of  Merit. 
Johnson.  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  A..  Ki^aad.  Fai 
legion  ct  Merit,  one  duster;  DSC;  Ah 
1,  one  Ouster;   Cruae  de  Boyaea  froc 
iblic    of    Colombia:    and    Oanaundcn 
of  Orange  Raasau  with  Swards  from 
ae  Netherlands. 

Kane.  aig.  Gen.  Clarence  P.,  ETO;  Lerioc 
f  Merit;  DSM;  Bronae  Star, 
Reimer.  Lt.  Gen.  WUllam  E..  ETO  Pacific- 
^^:  Purple  Heart;  DFC;  DSM;  Bronze  Stw: 
Medal;    Legion  at  Merit,   two  Ciastsn; 
Jommander    of   Frendi    Legion    of   Hoaor 
ntiah  Order  of  Oommander  of  the  Bath; 
llah  Restitute:   Belgian  Ord«-  of   Crown; 
ench  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm:  Chlasai 
edal  Necklace.  Paotlng.  Belgian  Crota  da 
luerre  with  Palm;  Indtriduai  Freedom  of  the 
qity  of  Norwich.  England. 

Kiel,  Brig.  Oaa.  IMdl  C.  BTO:  DSM;  Legion 
or  Merit;  Bronae  Star:  Air  Medal;  French 
Qrolx  de  Guerre.  British  Commander  of  the 
^tiah  Empire. 

jLangmead.  Brig.  Gen.  Bdmund  C,  ETO; 
I|«lan  of  Merit;  Bronae  SUr, 

I  MartSBMaln.  »ic  Ctaa.  Anatln  W..  ETO; 
rfx  iMt;  laglon  ot  Merit;  Army  Commends- 
t|an  Ribbon. 
McDanial.  Brig.  Gan.  Carl  B,  Padfic. 
iMcMuUen.   MaJ.   Oen.    demants.   Padfic; 
*~    Air 


PartrMst.  Lt.  Gen.  larie  E.  .  .  ^ 

E  «:  SUvar  Star;  06M;  DFC.  two  CttMScrs: 
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Air  MadaL  tan  ChKtcn;  Bnmae  Star.  Legion 
at  Msill.  PoUsh  f  flglon  of  Boaor;  Fraacli 
Lagion  of  Honor  and  Crotz  de  GncRc  with 
two  Palms:  British  Oompanloo  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  Belgian  Crols  de  Onerre  with 
Palm. 

Phillips.  Maj.  Gen.  Jamea  P..  Japan;  Legion 
of  ^ent 

Rawlings.  Lt.  Oan.  Hdwla  W..  HawaB;  DVS; 
DSM;  Canmendatkn  Ribbon;  Degree  of  Hon- 
orary Commandar  of  the  Moat  Excellent  Or- 
der of  the  British  Empire. 

Schneider.  Brig.  Gen.  Max  F..  ETO;  Legion 
of  Uertt. 

"chreuder.  Brig.  Oen.  Otis  B..  ETO;  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon,  one  duster. 

Smith.  Brig.  Geo.  Wallaof  O..  Padfic;  le- 
gion of  Merit:  Army  OammendaHon  Httdion; 
Most  ExoaUent  Order  of  ttaa  Brtttab  Bteplre. 
Degree  ot  OtBcer. 

Spry.  Maj.  Oen.  Jamea  W..  India;  Legion  of 
Merit;  Air  Medal. 

Streett,  Maj.  Gen.  St.  Clair.  Pacific;  OSM. 
two  clusters;  Legion  of  Merit;  DFC  of  Italy, 
grade  of  officer. 

Thomas,  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur,  ETO,  Italy.  Pa- 
cific; Legton  of  Merit,  one  diaiter:  Bkonse 
Star;  Army  commendation  ribbon;  com- 
mander Order  of  the  Britiah  Empire:  Frendi 
Legion  of  Honc»'  and  Crotx  de  Guerre  with 
Palm;  Italian  Order  of  Sts.  Marius  and  Laza- 
rua. 

Thoaaaa.  MaJ.  Oen  Charlea  E.  Jr..  Pacific; 
Leglcm  of  Merit,  one  c'uster. 

Twining.  Gen.  Nathan  F..  ETO.  Padfic; 
DFC;  DSM:  Bronze  Star;  Air  Medal;  French 
Legion  of  Honor:  British  KBK;  Polish  Odd 
Cross  of  Swords;  Yugoslavian  Order  of  Par- 
tisan Star.  1st  class.  

Vansman,  Maj.  Oen.  Arthur  W.,  ETO:  Le- 
gion of  Merit,  two  dusters;  Bronze  Star; 
Purple  Heart:  Bd0an  Croix  de  Guerre  with 


Wade.  Brig.  Gen  Leigh.  Greece:  DSM;  Le- 
glon  of  Mertt. 

Webster.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M-.  ETO.  Italy, 
north  Africa:  DSM.  one  cluster:  Le^on  of 
Merit:  81lT«r  Star;  Air  Medal,  one  duster. 

Weikert.  Maj.  Gen.  John  M..  Pacific:  Legicn 
of  Merit;  Bronze  ^tar:  Purple  Heart. 

Whltten.  MaJ.  Gen.  Lyman  P..  ETO,  Pacific. 
Burma;  06M:  Bronze  Star  Legfton  of  Merit. 
one  cinstcr;  Italian  Order  of  Salnta  Mamizio 
and  Lazzaro;  French  Legion  d'Bonneur  and 
Crolz  de  Guerre  avec  Palme;  and  Polish  Order 
(^  Vlrtuti  Mliitari.  third  daaa. 

Woifinbaiger.  MaJ.  Gen.  WlUard  R..  Egypt. 
Padfic;  Lagion  of  Mertt.  one  clTister;  Air 
Medal:  Army  commendation  ribbon;  Porpla 
Heart. 


Tke  Fow  Pillan  of  Frccdoai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON,  JR. 

or  cBoauA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  Of  RBPRESBirr  ATIVBS 

Wednesd^v.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oab.  I  include  the  following  speedi  by 
W.  G.  Vollmer.  president,  the  Texas  li 
Pacific  Railway  Co.: 

Thb  Fdvb  PnxABs  or 


Moat  of  us  today  arc  knee  deep  In  con- 
fnalon  and  uacartalnty. 

Wie  are  not  qotta  sure  wiiich  way  to  turn 
or  what  to  do. 

Within  the  Ration,  wa  sec  and  feel  the 
affecu  of  inflation  upon  oto'  tteame  and  onr 


Wc  see  ocmmtmlstle  tcnnttea  trytng  to 

the  Tcry  foandattaa  of  oar  tree  Oor- 

and  our  fTaa  aeonomy. 

Wc  aae  the  Ration's  poimcal  leaders  di- 

rided  among  tkaoHalvaa  orcr  what  ahonid 

be  done  to  arraai  laflaiUaR  and  to  Beat  tba 

chaUcnge  of  comiamilam. 

we  aea  mora  aaa  nave  as  oar  carnnga 
l>t<ny  eonsaasad  by  tazaa. 

We  aaa  aU  of  tbasi  things,  and  more.  Ifs 
ettoogh  to  arooaa  fear,  to  caoae  canfnaton. 
and  to  create  tmoertalnty. 

In  riew  of  the  ttirtnilent  preaent  and  the 
onoertaln  future  which  all  of  ua  faec  to- 
gether, wc  need  to  examine  the  eauac  of  onr 
trouble. 

U  we  turn  back  a  few  pages  of  hMtory. 
wc  find  that  the  threat  to  our  free  way  of 
lif }  is  the  root  of  oar  trouble. 

Twice  in  one  generation  wc  have  fOaght 
two  Worid  Waia  in  defense  of  frcedoaa. 

Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  third 
srorid  war.  And  again  it  is  in  defense  of 
our  freedom. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  oar  pnbUc 
debt  of.  approKlaaitdy  taSdjOOO^MMgBOB 
created  by  wars  fought  to  f  team 

And  a  oiajor  portion  of  oar  TO-odd-bfDion- 
dcrflar  national  btalgct  thia  year  goes  for 
ttie  cost  of  wars — past,  preaent  and  im- 
pending— all  In  behalf  of  freedom. 

Tet.  orer  the  years,  many  at  us  have  taken 
freedom  for  granted. 

By  now  we  should  be  acutely  conacloqa  of 
the  fad  that  frodcni.  like  everything  else 
in  lifr  comes  at  a  price. 

But  ix>  matter  what  that  price  may  be.  we 
must  pay  it.  for  ntrthtng  could  be  worse  than 
to  lose  our  God-gtvcn  rights  and  our  boman 
dignity. 

The  ouUook  Is  not  bright.  We'd  lie  dc- 
ladtag  uuisaliicc  and  betraying  our  children 
if  we  considered  the  present  conflict  a  little 
international  ^irmish.  It's  noftfaing  of  tha 
aort. 

WeYe  at  war.  whether  we  want  to  call  it 
that  or  not.  Approximately  60.000  casualties 
in  the  test  10  montlis  of  the  war  attest 
the  fact. 

When  ha  smoke  of  the  ooBlUct  dears  away.  . 
either  the  fiaa  piopls  of  the  worid  or  the 
'CoBununlst  will  emerge  rlctorioaa. 

It  now  la  sclf-erident.  If  it  haa  irot  always 
been,  that  daaaocracy  and  communism  can- 
not calst  sMa  by  side. 

Democracy  is  foxmded  upon  faith  In  God. 
in  the  dignity  of  man  and  upon  the  concept 
that  the  goTcmmcnt  la  the  aerrant  of  the 
people,  not  their  maafeer. 

Oommonlsm  Is  founded  upon  sthciam. 
atrlfa.  faar.  tyranny  and  the  phOoaophy  that 
Vbm  gnsainiasMi  to  the  supiciiie  master  of 
the  people. 

Thus,  the  laliiflplaa  apoa  wiiich  democ- 
racy and  communism  sre  founded  arc  as  far 
apvt  as  lore  and  hate,  or  aa  good  and  eril. 
Since  the  cause  of  ft  ncdom  to  founded 
upon  jostloe  and  rigtateoumeaa,  we  and  the 
other  ftac  pcoplaa  of  tha  world  are  invlnd- 
ble  if  wc  unite  In  puipuac  and  In  action. 

I  say  thto  bccaoBC  wc  have  the  know-bow 
and  the  productive  capadty  to  ttim  out  tha 
goods  and  aerrieea  caaentlal  to  the  prcaerra- 
tkm  of  frcadoa. 

But  It'a  Eotng  to  take  more  than  money 
and  aadttnas  and  know-how  to  win.  It's 
going  to  taka  the  win  and  the  aoongt  to 
work,  to  save,  to  vote,  and  to  pray. 

In  the  midst  of  our  dttoaaaka.  here  are 
four  baalc  points  upon  which  I  tad  aU  of 
US  can  unite. 

I  call  these  four  points  the  four  ptBars 
of  fiiadOM  bacaiiBa  no  matter  how  great 
our  triMs  and  tribolaMans  awy  baeome  wc 

will  and  aoaiaga  to  work.  mvc.  vote,  and 

I  rcaUae  there  are  othw  loqior 
of  freedom,  but  I  have  soMBatod  Oieac  fc 


bacauaa  thay  arc  basic,  and  because   each 
of  us  can  have  a  part  in  glring  tbem  life 


Plrst.  there  to  work. 

There  to  no  subatttntc  for  work.  Ever 
Mdcc  the  dawn  of  BMory  nan  has  had  to 
work  in  order  to  suivias. 

There  to  no  way  to  supply  our  needs  and 
protaet  our  ftraadoni  coKipt  bgr  work 

Hature  has  a  way  of  halanrtng  tne  boolLs 
of  lite. 

If  we  work  wls^  and  cfllclcntly,  we  pro- 
duce abundantly  the  gooda  and  servioea  es- 
aantial  to  better  living. 

If  wc  work  pooriy,  or  not  at  all.  w«  live 
pooriy  or  not  at  alL 

The  raaaon  wc  in  America  live  better  than 
any  other  peopls  of  the  world  to  becau-e  ve 
have  developed  to  a  high  dagias  \±e  toois 
of  production  and  the  tedintqaa  af  using 
them. 

There  are  any  number  of  countries  In  the 
world  equally  as  ricb  to  human  and  natural 
resources  ss  the  United  Statea.  Tba  thlnf 
that  makes  the  difference  between  atnin- 
danoe  and  poverty  to  the  sriae  and  the 
efllcient  ose  ot  tools. 

Approzlmatdy  9b  percent  of  our  produc- 
tive energy  to  provided  by  toola.  Only  5 
percent  represents  animal  and  human  energy. 

In  the  countries  wiiere  famine  ana  starvs- 
tlon  stalk  the  people  all  the  days  of  thdr 
Uvea,  the  energy  percentage  of  productrviVj 
to  just  the  reverse 

There's  a  vital  relationship  between  the 
abundant  life  and  these  imsigj  -pr:x3ucing 
percentages.  The  higher  the  percei-.u^ge  or 
tool  energy,  the  better  people  live:  the  iower 
the  percentage,  the  poorer  they  live. 

In  our  fight  agalast  Infiatfcm.  the  only 
aound  way  to  overcome  tt  Is  to  Increaac  onr 
production.  The  fundamental  law  of  auppty 
ind  cannot  be  changed  Oj  gorcm- 
aca.  Incraaaad  prodtietlon  to  the 
real  antidote  to  inliattnB 

Thto  brines  ana  to  tb»  next  point  of  "The 
Four  Pillars  of  Freedom.'* 

Save:  How  did  we  come  to  have  ttie  great 
mass  of  energy-producing  tooto?  By  saving. 
Past  thrift  to  one  of  the  princ^ial  raaaona 
why  America  to  strong  today.  MUltnsis  of 
people,  young  and  oM.  ridi  and  poor,  saved 
part  of  thdr  tncosac  Inst  red  of  spending  it 
as  they  earned  It.  Thaa  they  lat—ia  their 
savings  in  lactortos.  machtnas,  atfnas.  oil 
fields  and.  yea.  In  railroads. 

These  savings  made  poaalble  our  great 
productive  capadty  and  thus  the  great  out- 
poartag  of  goods  aad  ssrvlsaa  wtilch  we,  m 
oijoy  today 

saviasB  mads  .poMftala  the  bulwark 
of  our  defence  agalwat  communism. 

Each  American  worker  to  now  stqiported  by 
machinery — that  to,  the  tooto  ot  prodnetion — 
which  cost  an  average  ot  more  than  liO.OOO 
per  worker. 

In  the  railroad  industry,  the  investment 
averages  taiMO  per  wcrtar. 

What  was  It  that  tintCTifH"d  the  AaMrican 
people  to  save  a  portion  at  their  earnings 
Inirtead  d  spending  all  of  it? 

It  was  the  frecdoaa  to  enjoy  the  fruita  of 
their  labors.  The  right  to  have  and  to  bold 
what  they  earned  and  saved. 

If  wc  should  ever  lose  that  right,  then 
aavinci  will  dry  up  and  thera  wHl  be  no 
private  money  to  provide  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction. 

Of  course,  oar  Government  coaM 
the  toola,  aa  to  done  in  communistte 
trlca.  Bat  then  the  people  would  be  or- 
dered to  "Invest"  s  portkm  of  thdr  earnings 
in  Government  bonds.  And  that  U  one  of 
the  things  we  arc  fighting  to  prevent. 

The  laecd  to  aav«  docs  not  rest  akme  with 
with  the  individual. 

The  Government  shotild  set  an  eauajAt  of 
thrift  by  abandon tef  nonsssaariiT  expendi- 
tures.  The  varloua  ao-caUed  social  programs. 
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tofny  Idr 

to  pnf  U 


to  do 
wt  con- 

W»  aMd  to  pny  for  ttk*  amnctli  to  bear 
vbatcTvr  burden  «•  may  be  cmllMl  upon 
to  taxTf. 

We  shmakl  Mk  God  to  makm  ue  foatf  Mi- 
tt be  on  the  bettiefleld  or  tbc 

tj    for   freedom    and    {or 

tact  ttt  Waahlngton.  London. 

the  other  capitata  ot 

iB  the  hearta  of  the  people 


ire,   and 


at  tbe  task 

I'vee  >plrlt\2aa7,  mor- 


M- 


tfent  ■pywlnately 
tetka^ittad  fltatca  failed 

ferent  excona.  SbMom  la  tberc  a  good  rca- 
vhy  we  latomm  MM  raslattr  aad  Tota. 
of  tha  ttaat;  It^  )««  too  araeb  trocMB 
to  lauiliUr  end  then  go  to  the  pcrila  on  elec- 
tion day. 

"r  I  If  11  Tiniirti  IT  nflij  inplin  ilial  "iim 
vote  docm*t  ooont.  anjwaj."    If  awy  per- 
«d  that,  oar  RepohUc  voaU  eoOqpae. 
haloal. 
Swery  vote  doaa  €«■■«.  BO  Batter  what  tba 

ia  aar  thlnf  «e  amat  dh  for  oor- 
aetvca.    We  caat  drtf  »■  it  to : 
Tbat  iiaiiiiiiiitllWj  la  o«n.  not  the  i 

ixt  oar  aaered  nWltaliiai  to 
rt^t  to  vote.    And  «k 
IB  Wf  vottoc- 

to  vote,  at  any  ttme  la  dangeroua. 
hut  vMk  traadoa  at  atak*  m  It  la  todaj, 
fWlare  to  vote  aov  can  prove  mMaiiiaa 

It  eooM  be  that  our  f  aUnre  In  years  gone 
hy  to  do  am  tnil  dtrty  in  this  area  of  ciU- 
Maahlp  is  iHi|iwlfj|e.  m  part  at  least,  for 
our  praaeat  pndloaMaBt. 

Pwtiapa  iMilndfuBy  ••  have  shown  too 
tttUe  peMe  tn  the  prlfslsss  gift  of  personal 
liberty,  thereby  permltt&ig  others  to  trade 
oppurtimHy  aad  P«rt  of 
If  ae  b««e  been  nagUgent  la 
tbls  respect,  we  have  been  <ll«loyal  to  our 
eostatry  and  anfatUiful  to  our  children. 

to  n«st  eisetkm.  00  owtter  what  klcid.  oOr 
how  much  It  may  tooaoMBlcace  w.  let's  go 
to  tint  poUtng  place  and  caot  ow  vote.  And 
MCk  vn»  oar  frleads  said  nelghhors  to  do 


tbe  toots  to  pre- 
1.  and  to  aid  la  iiaaalng  peace 
to  a  tirad  and  aafaappy  world. 
Lit-h  aw 

Lst^ 

at 

•nr. 

Let's  save  tnr  free  Amerlean  way  of  life. 
no  iutter  what  the  sMrtflees  bbbt  be. 

Lat%  vote  at  every  election  for  people  wbo 
pite  the  welfare  of  tbetr  country  above 
tlMlr  parsonal  poUtleal  welfare. 

Lctis  pray  for  ttia  wtsdoui  and  the  courage 
to  do  our  doty  as  good  Amerteaas,  faltlxful 
to  Ood  and  to  our  country. 


fjLgVish  ExpeH  Poioti  Ovt  Umktd  States 
'     Leadn;  Abroad  Promotes  Aati-Aaeri- 
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HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


cr  mssASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  October  17. 1951 


wocaa  do 


If  we  do  tbat  as  wisely  and  ss  wall  as  we 
know  bow,  tben  we  bar;  fntlBlad  that  igi- 
portant  part  of  our  eltJatiMlria  rwBCMMlMtt- 
tlca. 

In  dtscasstng  tbe  fajr-potat  prograat  to 
help  BH^e  oar  eovatry  s-:n»s,  I  have  pteced 
prayw  SBwth  te  aa  Mfort  to  gtw  H  addi- 


It  la.  of  omrse,  tl;«  most  important 
thtn?  we  can  do  today. 

Wr  need  to  pray  for  an  ahldtaa  faith  in 
Ood  sod  faltb  la  oiitssliw. 

W«  used  to  pray  tor  fahh  In  our  faUov 


Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
i^yr  ago  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  lending  power  of  tlie  Export - 
Import  Bank.  I  opposed  that  increase 
because  I  am  convinced  that  this  lending 
is  an  evil  policy. 

Not  00I7  is  this  leixilng  socialistic  and 
tnllfttSonary  at  home;  but  also,  in  the 
long  run.  it  win  make  enemies,  not 
frienda,  abroad 

Mr.  Paul  Elnzig  has  outlined  the  so- 
bering logic  of  this  situation  in  the  fol- 
lowiikc  article: 

Cvua  To  Oomcmnsx 
(By  Paul  Einzlg ) 

Sngland. — In  a  recent  article  I 
out  the  broader  linilhalliaw  ctf  the 
repodlatlaa  of  tbe  Aaglo-Vmiaa  oil  con- 
Uact.  Tbe  principle  tnvolved  Is  of  consider- 
able mtarsst  to  tbe  Aakerlcan  Invsstor  and 
the  Anwrtcan  taxpayer,  and  rlMmm  conse- 
qucntJy  close  attantlon.  Nor  are  Its  bnpttca- 
lions  confinid  to  tbe  purely  a»»«~>«T(|  sphere. 
A  alstakan  policy  of  lending  to  onder-da- 
velopad  states  u  lU.bie  to  entaU  grave  po- 
Mtlcal  mnssquauoss  So  far  from  atrengtb- 
eniag  raatrtunca  to  SaaaUn  or  Chinese  Com- 
mualat  impartallaaii.  sueh  a  policy  may  in 
glT»"!  <  Tf-Tanstaacas  pave  tbe  way  to  a  left- 
w..  tation  si  tbe  countries  concerned, 

eu&^uintial  Invcstaient  of  American.  Brit- 
ish or  other  western  capital  in  under -Ue- 


adiocatlng 


to 
OBty  by 

as  tbe 
otber 

wbo  seek  to  gala  cheap  popularity  by 
the  conflsfatVm  at  loralgn 


po^  «f  K.  Par  mwpli  la  BanM  the  fact 
tbi  k  BrttlBh  lawatntets  ran  lato  amny  bun- 
dr^ls  of  milllocs  of  dollars  has  strengthened 
vably  tho  hands  of  left-wing  poUtl- 
rlalks.  The  nationalization  of  Brltlah  enter- 
to  virtual 


to  pay  aaylftlag  Uta  adwiuote  eom- 
pedaatlon.  In  aay  ease  tbe  amounts  payable 
have  been  borrowad  fram  the  British  Oor- 
en^ent.  and.  having  pocketed  the  British 
loifis  snd  Buhaldlas.  the  Burmese  Oovem- 
meftit  repeatedly  defaulted  on  tbc  1 
coaceming  tbe  payment  of  the 
co^ipensatton  agreed  upon.  No 
Goierninect  could  have  acted  othcrwiM 
wlWKmt  flaking  to  be  overthrown  and  re- 
piSECd  toy  aa  even  more  left-wing  goremment 
wllti  a  program  of  fun  reptidiatlon. 

aba  reaaon  why  In  Burma  and  in  Indooesta 
thaolMBg  near-Comonmlat  regimes  are  tha 
onlr  practicable  altematlvet  to  100  percent 
COD  anuntsm  is  tbe  large  slae  of  foreign  capi- 
tal Invaeted  In  these  countries.  There  is 
am  lie  opportunity  for  unscnxpulous  poU- 
tld  ins  to  gain  popularity  by  agitating  tor 
rep  idlatlon  and  natlonallsation  without 
coi^;)enaatlon.  NatkniallaCs  flirt  with  com- 
ta  pumaaace  oC  ttla  ga aw.  or  at  any 
ttey  play  vp  eammnmStma  against  the 
syitoathttars  of  tbe  aasl/sia  Investor  and 
ere  Utor  nations.  Ratlonallaatlon  has  be- 
corie  a  nationalist  as  well  as  Socialist  device. 
Th#  majority  of  the  public  opinion  in  such 
coilntrles  has  completely  lost  Its  moral  sense. 
WlAle  during  the  interwar  period  default  on 
for  >lgB  ohltgatton  was  generally  considered 
aoc  icthtBg  for  which  the  dBfaaltlng  nation 
hai  every  reason  to  be  Mhaiaul  of  Itself,  the 
pa  twar  gtnarattoa  i^orlfies  in  repadlattoo. 

I  niortanattf  y  there  seems  to  be  very  Uttle 
to  M  done  to  save  the  capital  already  In- 
vea  «d.  A  large  number  of  British  owners  of 
enterprise  in  India  sold  out  their  invest- 
me:iU  to  Indian  mtereau  at  bargain  prloea 
while  tbe  going  waa  good.  Bverybody  ia  not 
in  a  fortunate  position,  bowever,  to  be  able 
to  save  a  relatively  substantial  portion  of 
th4lr  capital  Invcatcd  abroad.  Much  of  it 
ma  r  now  be  considered  as  a  virtually  total 
losi .  or  it  will  have  to  be  so  considered  befora 
ver  r  long.  There  Is  no  reason,  however,  for 
thr  >wlng  good  money  after  bad  by  ««««""£  to 
th«  amount  that  is  doomed  to  he  written  off 
ev«  ntually.  Private  Investors  are  naturally 
reli  ictant  to  do  so.  But  their  place  seems  to 
hai  e  been  taken  by  the  gnvanim*nt«  in  par- 
ticular as  far  as  the  United  SUtes  and.  to  a 
much  less  extent,  Britain,  are  concerned. 
maana  that  the  loss  wUl  be  home  by 
taxpayer  Instead  of  the  investor, 
this  sacrifice  of  the  taxpsyers'  billions 
'  ~  In  at  least  the  safegoardiiv  of  the 
trtaa  eoswemed  against  Communist  in- 
fllt|ation.  the  money  would  be  considered  to 
ha^  been  wtU  spent.  In  reality  tbe  increase 
of  Jbe  foreign  Indebtedness  of  the  coxm  tries 
ooz  earned  toida  to  Increase  tike  fiaplaUoa 
am  (qpportiinity  for  rtlibnitsst  poUtlelaaa  to 
gal  I  popularity  by  agiUtlng  In  favor  of  >e- 
pu<  iation.  The  larger  the  amount  Involved 
tlM  more  popular  tbe  Idea  of  repadlaUon  is 
llk<  ly  to  be.  60  far  from  acblertng  popu- 
larl  :y  in  these  countries  by  grantii^  tbam 
low  ts.  the  United  Statca  tends  to  eaeowaga 
am  t-Amerlcan  agitation  by  Ini  mmli^  tka 
fln^adal  and  poUUcal  advantages  of  an  antl- 
Aa  srican  poUcy.  Tbe  oely  way  la  ^ileb  t*tH 
OOT^d  be  avoided  would  be  by  eoatlaitf^  to 
aad  atorc.  in  which  caae  tha  ad- 
oC  otwyalBg  frtah  money  would 
the  advaatagaa  of  repudiating  the 
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existing  loans.  But  even  the  United  Statca 
eooM  BattDy  afford  to  pour  her  tUUoaa  teto 
a  bottoalMs  sink  In  stich  aiaaaar. 

It  a  blgb  ttaie  for  enthaalaatlc  sapportan 
at  poAnt  4  and  otiier  methoda  of  flnanetal 
aiMMaace  reconddered  tbeb-  attltode  In  tbe 
light  at  the  British  expertenoe  m  Persia 
aad  elMWhere.  Admittedly  in  many  ln« 
rtaawia  it  amy  appear  to  be  a 
polttleal  oxpodlcney  to  aupport 
tries  flnandally.  If  and  to  tbe  extent  to 
which  this  Is  the  case.  It  Is  much  wiser  to 
decide  that  tlie  support  should  aasmne  tbe 
form  of  outii^t  gcutts  or  subsidies  instead 

port  aaauaMa  tlie  forai  at  loana  or  Invest- 
ments tlta  leader  or  inveator  will  never  see 
bis  money  again.  It  la  abaar  stf -deeeptiaa 
to  pretend  In  most  tnstancsa  tbat  thors  Is 
a  chance  of  obtaining  intcrmt  or  dividends 
for  any  length  of  time,  aad  of  racovertng 
tlie  amooats  lent  or  insasted.  Why  not  be 
realistic  and  write  off  the  amounta  granted? 

In  special  drcumstanras  tbls  may  be  wise. 
In  all  clrctmataacM  it  U  wlaer  than  In- 
dulging in  self-deocptiOQ  that  the  amounts 
granted  are  investmnita.  Tbe  United  States, 
after  the  experience  of  the  inter-AUied  debu 
of  1914-18  and  of  lend-lease  In  1941-46. 
ahoHld  be  well  awaea  o<  this.  And  yet  tiksre 
■eans  to  be  a  tandsncy  toward  aelfHlcoc|K 
tion. 

Tbe  advantage  of  sulxldies  eompared  wttb 
loans  and  Investaienu  in  tbe  oountrtas  oon- 
esraod  is  ttiat  tbe  focmsr  would  not  tend 
to  generate  anti-Aaarlsan  feelings.  If  the 
dollars  received  by  theae  coontriM  eonsttttrte 
outright  grants  the  tranaactiona  would  not 
provide  Oommunlsts  and  unscrupulous  poll- 
tlciaaa  with  opportunities  for  gaining  popu- 
larity by  advocating  repudiation.  Protn  an 
American  point  at  view  ttie  money  will  be 
a  daad  loai  in  aay  eaae.  But  If  the  form 
of  auheidim  is  rhoeea  tlie  haa  will  be  merely 
flnanrtal.  while  If  tbe  form  of  loana  and  In- 
vestments Is  cboaen  then  tiie  loss  will  lie 
political  as  well  as  financial. 

Heedleas  to  say,  in  special  drcumstanoaa 
It  may  be  necasmry  and  advantageoua  to 
assist  undsrdeTeioped  ooontrlea  in  tlw  de- 
velopment of  tbeir  reaouroea,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve world-wide  acardty  in  ais<iiTlil  raw 
materials.  Owing  to  the  lack  In  native  ex- 
peru  or  to  the  corruption  and  inefficiency 
of  the  native  govemmenta,  subsidies  would 
not  solve  the  probleai.  American  capital  and 
entarpitee  would  have  to  take  an  acUve  hand 
even  at  the  risk  at  the  ultimate  kas  ol  tbe 
capital  Invested.  What  matters  is  that  thoae 
concerned  should  asstune  their  commitments 
with  open  eyes.  Tb«y  must  l>e  fuUy  aware 
of  tbe  risks  arlalng  from  tbe  present  atti- 
tude at  underdeveloped  eoontilea  toaaitf 
f«walgB  eapttal  and  enterprtae.  aad  miMt 
make  their  calculatlona  aeoordlngly.  ' 

Bnsig.  Paul,  D.  SC.:  Brltiah  financial  ex- 
part:  bw  ha  Buoaary  1897.  educated  Orleatal 
AcadHBy  Bodruaat  and  University  of  Parla. 
Paris  eorrespotUen*  'Tinanplal  News"  1981. 
foreign  editor  1923-.  political 
1638-;  alao  foreign  editor  "The 
litlcal  corra^Kmdent  "Financial 
Publicatlona:  "International  0<dd 
ments"  1830.  "Sxcliange  Oantroi**  1884. 
gxnhange  Claaring  Syafm"  18»».  "The  Theory 
of  Vtarward  Butaaaga**  1987.  Ttlnortlam  Inva- 
aton"  1988.  "World  Plnanee"  1998-1840-41. 
"Hitler's  New  Order'  In  Europe"  1841, 
"Appefuement  Btf ore.  During  and  After  the 
War"  1»4I.  '■can  We  Wha  tbe  Paacet"  194g. 
"Tbe  Japaneae  TVew  Order'  in 
"Currenfcy  After  the  War-  1844. 
from  Want-  1844.  1»  OMtard^ 
don.  S.  a  4;  and  SUMki.  Aahmst  Wood. 
Kast  Grtnstead.  Suasax. 

Source:  "Tlw  International  Who*s  Wbo." 
l»«8.p. 


Why    the     CoDimoaists     Appfre^    tke 
Wallace  Report  oa  CUaa  ia  1944  Al- 
He  Says  He  Tkoagkl  It  Waa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KonncaoTA 

Of  TBI  Boost  Of  REPSKSEKT  ATTVES 

Wetmaday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  Veave 
gtaated  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
I  include  the  foUowiag  from 
■vcDii  of  October  17.  1S61: 

Am  Now  THX  Sutsa  or  thx  HcCaxsaw 


(By  Freda  Utiey) 

school,  and  otiMrs  who 
have  tried  to  lift  the  historical  Maefcont. 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  tbe  Sgbty- 
seoond  CoBgress.  Both  tl»e  bearing  at 
Senate  X>*Bt  coamslttae 

rccaU.  and  the  praaent 
tt  the  McOarran  Xntcmal  Se- 
emlty  ObmBinw.  hava  revealed  rttsi  facta 
hltlaerto  saeesasfalty  liidden.  or  obscured  by 
tike  piufeasmi^  Joiimalists.  and  politicians, 
wtko  strive  to  Justify  tlM  ways  at 
and  Truman  to  tiie  world. 

Bit  by  bit  tilt  mimli^  ploem  of 
poatfc  which.  wteB  unMiiiliiil  wm  prment 
tlie  whole  tragic  atory  of  United  States  policy 
during  aad  aftar  tlie  war.  are  being,  found 
and  flttad  lato  plaee.  evidence  la  also  pllti« 
up  eaneeralag  tlie  Indlvldtials  maiidy  re- 
■pnwlhle  for  our  liaviBg  "saatdked  defeat 
out  at  the  vary  )aaa  of  vietory.''  It  is  as  yet 
to  dMtagnlab  tlie  goats  tram  tbe 
We  do  not  know,  and  may  never 
wbo  among  oar  policy  makars  were 
nali»  afmpattlMn^  and  irtio  were  just 
piaia  dnab  and  taamcpKtmix,  or  actuated 
by  tbe  amfeittaa  to  aiake  good  in  the  era 
which  it  waa  proAtaUe  to  be  pink,  and  safe 
to  tie  red.  But  there  Is  no  longai  aay  Osobt 
tbat  tte  infliaenee  of  tha  CMMat  Oom- 
mnaM;  eahal  la  WaaMagton  aooavats  for 
tbe  poiiey  which  turned  Cbina  into  our 
enemy,  aad  led  to  tbc  Korean  war. 

hy 
,  Loola  Bndena,  aad  Professors 
Colagrove  and  MeOoeem.  of  Northwestern 
UniieiaHj.  to  maation  only  a  few  at  the 
■  Itiiiasia    ^10    have    appeared    before    tbe 

the  -BMa  of  Yalta."  tncladli«  aenaral 
It  waa  to  b*  aipartad  tbat  an 
a  amde  to  dtseredit  them  and 
the  MeCairan  eaaualttee.  Mr.  Joaeph  Alsop. 
loag  an  apraoglal  fbr  the  Booaevelt  and  Tru- 
man foreigB  poiiey.  led  tbe  attaA. 

Spedfleally.  Alaop  cliarged  that  the  Mc- 
Oarran oommlttae   was   taking  falae   testl- 
ty.  to  wit:  Bwdena*  statenwct  tbat  John 
Vincent   was  a  Oonuaanist   ia  fiia- 

mtmiat  rsf  nrnmaartationa  oaada  by  Wallaoa 
In  his  eatde  to  the  President  tnaa  New  EMhl 
on  June  38,  1944.  Vincent  accompanied  and 
advlaed  Ur.  Wallace  during  bla  -'*— *-~i  to 
China  and  Siherta  In  that  year.  Aa  evklanoa 
of  tbe  anti-Oommtmist  adviee  gtvsn  by 
WaUaea  after  conaoltation  with 
AlKip  cttid  tha  tact  that  ha 
tbe  rsptae—Mnt  of  BtUwall  by  the  anti 
Oommaalot  General  ' 


Relationa.  But  on  September  M.  Prof. 
Wmiam  M  McOovcrn  who,  during  the  wir, 
aervrd  with  tha  JolBt  Clilets  ai  Stair  and 
rcauy  knows  the  score,  turned  tbe  tahjea. 
MoOoeem  tastlBrd  tbat  in  1844  General 
Wedsmcyar.  far  from  having  t>een 
aa  an  aati-Oommuniet.  "bad  never  ex( 

aa  a  "ManhaH  ama"  wbo  eould 
to  Igo  I 

to 
ipntasamn  for  Maraball  on 
In  dtsraiston  wttb  tbe 
so  that  some  people 
thott^t  tiiat  Wedemeycr  would  go  along 
with  tiae  OommtiniBts  becaust.  vrlth  tbe  Jotat 
Chiefs,  be  thoogbt  we  sboaM  not  invade  tlM 
Balluas  or  interfere  witb  the  Busalan  cam> 
pai^n  m  BasH  1  u  Burupa. 

Other  weil-tBfbnMd  pwaons.  who  eauiol 
t>e  qiMXcd  hecaaae  thay  stai  work  for  tha 
Government,  have  Informed  me  tbat 
Wedemeyn^s  ttrst  appointment  to  tbc  aact 
was  due  to  Wlaatoc  Cburcblll's  daalre  to 
remote  from  Washington  tiie  man  whom 
Marahall  rcUad  iqxm  to  aqtaah  BritWi  plana 
for  a  ilialagi  rteatgnert  to  delay  Invasioa  oC 
Western  Borope  and  to  keep  tbe  Biwslans  oat 
at  Bastem  Borope. 

Ptoca  ail  tbe  evidence  available.  It  woold 
seem  that  tmtll  be  went  to  China,  and  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  CommunJat  f**»n»m, 
Wedemeyer  tiad  been  a  military  r»»»i«TT 
wboae  aolc  aim  was  to  win  the  war  as  quickly 
as  pnaaltiie  with  tbe  least  loss  of  American 
Uvea.  Initially  he  roaa  from  tbe  rank  of 
major  at  tbe  beginning  at  tbe  war  to  that 
at  a  three-star  general,  thanks  to  General 
Marsh  all.  Tbe  latter,  recognizing  bis  bril- 
liant talents,  had  selected  him  to  draw  up 
tbe  plans  for  tbe  rrnas  rbinrel  Invasion  at 
Macape.  In  short,  wadameyer  was  every- 
wliere  regarded  as  a  loyal  adherent  of 
ltonhaU*t  pcUdm. 

Aooordlng  to  Budexts.,  who  supported  his 
SI  11  Iran  wttb  cofrtes  of  articles  in  the  Daily 
Workar  in  1844.  StUwcU's  recaU  and 
r's  appointment  to  Chttm  were  re- 
by  the  Oommoalsta  aot  merely  as  a 
UBsCal  compromise,  but  as  potentially  ad- 
vaatagsoos  to  tiielr  cauae.  In  tbe  first  plaoe. 
it  rtlmlnate<l  any  poaalbfll^  that  Geticral 
Chmnault  might  get  the  ^>polntBient — a 
eontingmcy  which  the  Reds  had  greatly 
feared  because  be  waa  known  to  be  strongly 
anti-Oomaranist . 

In  ths  soeond  plaoe  ihej  hoped  that  W«d«- 
akeycr  woald  stiecasd  (where  StilweU  viih 
tils  romth  approach  had  failed)  in  parfrt- 
lag  '^*«»*g  Kai-sbek  to  give  way  to  Comma- 
niat  «*— **~*«.  and  rtmove  XJxt  blockade  vhich 
bad  liltbcrto  to  some  extent  kept  them  in 
check  while  the  Nationalists  fought  Japan. 
Wailaoe,  in  reoornxoanding 
eahlad  Booeevelt  that  be  was 
to  Chiang  and  suitable  for  tbe  post 
"it  should  go  to  a  man  wtio  can 
bisrwrtf  in  Chlang'a  oonAdanoe  to  a  degree 
that  tha  latter  wUl  aoeapt  his  advice  in  re- 
gard to  political  as  w^  as  military  actioaa.'* 
apedflcaUy.  Wallace  lioped  tixat  Wedemeyer 
would  persnada  '•***"g  to  cstalillBh  at  least 
'  a  mwihliiiiri  at  tha  mited  tront  and  sub- 
ordinate all  other  ronsldarttinni  to  the  nccefi- 


ittf   at   reaching   an    tmdtrstaadtag 


f^^ 


I8SI.  in  tils  seeond 

the  lleCarran  eom- 

in    detail    what 

Party  nnc  bad  been  in  1»44 

it  reaemMed  that  of  Wal- 

Um  letter's  rfrnmmanrtationi  to  the 

while  befeitv  gtddsd  tbtn  the  right 

by  Vlaeoat   aad   Lattlmore     The 

at  thia  time  that  it  wa^ 

to  try  to  sell  the  Idea  of  a  ccali- 

In  America.     It   was   first 

pletely  to  discredit  Chiang  K:».l- 

by  npreasnting  liim  ae  Ineficleut    1n- 

In    Profe*».»- 


1' 


'ill' 


■0: 


■■'■a-i.'"^' 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


i  i 


pro- 
art 
a 
tte  aobjKt 
by  Lowell  IMlctt 
•)  Sat  rereaUag 
la  Um  State  Depart- 
aad  Qftbcr  admtren 
or  Um  Chlsaw  OoounuaisU. 

Were  It  boC  tat  tt»e  fact  tHaX  the  rqMrtinc 
at  ttm  pcocMdta^  of  tte  MeOurac  ccnt- 
mlttat  ham  tat  tbm  anat  part  hetai,  to  saj 
t2i>  leaat.  iBidiiMtt,  tlM  erlOci  of  tlie  com- 
mittee would  hare  no  rhanry  of  awrc—  In 
t2»etr  eflorta.  TJafortunately.  tben  baa  beta 
I  to  a  eonqjttaey  of  lUcnce  c(xi<- 
fapcrtaBt  ficts  revealed  hy 
tbc  key  altiiwn  before  the  McOuran  eom- 

iBspovtant  IxatliuoBj 
ha*  been  pncttaaUy  ig- 
teattmoDT  has  been  only 
pTitany  reported.  Mareorer.  when  Ux.  Lat> 
to  Biake  a  ■fitmniit  It  is 
in  extotto  by  tbe  Hew 
Torlc  llmee  and  by  moet  oCber  newip^fers: 
vbersM  tba  "niaia  faOed  to  raport  MC- 
Gov«m'*  UmUiwiy  tiaat  Lattiman  wanted 
t2M  Jepaneae  ftaperui  and  hl»  family  treated 


Tb»  Hew  To>^  TftBea,  wtaleb  once  dM  pab- 
Iteh  AU  the  Newa  IbaTi  F»t  to  Print,  now 
tarttsooy  Iktm  Kmene 
to  fleeteCary  Ovew.  Doo- 
tbst  G<>neral  ItKiteB  (tat  tiie 
of  1M5)  beid  up  as  prMBatvre  a 
Grrvr  and  tbe  Secretaries 
ef  flRirte  and  War  had  spprored.  assuring 
tbe  je|^aa«Be  that  their  l&iipetot  would  not 
ka  iiiniiH  If  tbey  smiaudsmL    The  effect 

Pa<  Iw?  wsr  tnttll  the  Suflet 
to  eoBM  tn  to  barfcst  the 
lof  Taito. 

lers  rely  oa  fhe  &•«•  sgearies 
Waabtagtoo  oorrespondente  tend  to 
eoaeMttntc  on  a  higtUf  eoopcttttva  battle 
%o  abtate  spot  uewB-  llMBaCBeSa  the  pedMia 
Is  bstag  iBtpt  to  IgDorsnes  eoaeemtag  the 
highly  Ifl^Mstaat  tnf  ormatlon  which  the  Me- 
Oarraa 

lattnc.  wMW  MftaiiUug  from 
anr    *udfm«.:s,   <w  se^kirsp   publicity,  tmtU 
all  aY&ilable  evidence  is  ct»tatned. 

IT 


Gettiof  P4kks  Oui  ct  the  Oficc  of 
Internt!  R<'veaac 


ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


Dt  THK 


or  wiacxkKsiN 
fiBiATS  or  THS  UHTTKD  STATES 


Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  WUfY.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  permission  granted  me  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  today.  I  submit  for 
prtnttng  in  the  Appendix  the  newspaper 
•dttortel  and  reteMB  to  which  reference 
«M  made  by  me. 

The  editorial  and  release  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Crm.  Sesvics  roe  Tax  CoiXECrots 

In  the  last  few  months  major  scandals 
have  davetoped  in  four  of  ttw  Mafetonli  largest 
XtttsRal  Bevenus  oAces.  l^sseer  scandals 
have  eome  to  Ught  tn  eome  otbos. 

The  bartc  reason  for  the  scandals  is  the 
faet  that  the  top  jobs  in  tbe  Internal  Beve- 
mas  Bureau  &r«  politically  filled.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent, with  the  spproval  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
potikto  the  coUectoca.    Tbe  coUectora  appoint 


In  asoBt  cases  these  Jobs  are  handed  out 
as  polltteal  rewards  to  petaona  who  bave  no 
expert  knowledge  of  texatton  Frequently 
the  coUeetor  has  a  buatness  of  his  own, 
which  he  eonttnoes  to  operate.  Usually  he 
▼lews  his  Federal  Job  as  the  poUtlcal  thing 
it  actually  is.  He  knows  hla  oOce  would 
operate  ss  well  without  tiixn  as  with  him. 

Senator  Wnar,  ooocemed  about  tiie  recent 
scandals,  is  now  imTTt^''g  that  collectors 
and  their  deputies  be  braugbt  under  clrU 
asnrloe.  aa  the  actual  workoa  in  the  Bureau 
long  hate  been. 

It  Is  not  a  new  idea  but  it  is  nonetheless 
worth  while  because  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
acted  upon.  Tbe  whole  Bureau  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  career  men — of  persons  w1m> 
have  made  tax  work  tlieir  specialty. 

At  present,  no  revenue  worker,  however 
qualified,  can  hope  to  rise  to  the  top.  Under 
the  present  syatem,  the  career  man  must  al- 
ways work  UDtfar  a  poiltlclan  boes.  who  knows 
imie  of  the  ddtaUe  of  tax  ooUection  and  who 
may  take  a  soft  attitude  toward  some  tax 
debtors,  as  w«U  as  money  oontributiooa  for 
the  party  in  power. 

It  Is  a  bad  situation  at  liest  and  has  often 
proved  to  be  an  intolerable  one. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  reorganlae  the  Bureau 
ao  ttuit  the  collectors  wiU  In  faet  Iw  the 
heads  of  the  offloea.  Instead  of  ueelass  ad- 
juncts. Tiia  way  to  do  that  is  to  fill  these 
top  posts  with  men  from  the  ranks  who  can 
qualify  by  ffiamtnatlnn  for  Jobs  that  should 
be  the  most,  rather  than  the  least,  important 
in  the  serxice. 


Wiurr  Uaea  Wats  s.in>  Mxaiis  SuacoMicrmi 
TO  Bxnxw  PounCAi.  Natiohal  CoifMrrrxa 
iMTLXrOKX  in   IMTDJIAI.   BSTKirtTX   BxmKATT 


The  iM-^aent  ~— p«*g-  to  discredit  tbe 
Taiuable  coii^essiowd  froi^,  eonbined  »i>.b 
mnmttMwtmj  rrporttag  bf  most  of  the  prtse. 
give  grounds  lor  nml  apprabenston.  Hitve 
«re  eiit«r«d  tlM  era  wfaleta  aaegr  cod  tn   tn« 


Senator  AuEZAiresa  Wiltt,  Republican. 
Wisconsin,  former  memtxr  of  the  Special 
OrtBte  Investigating  Committee  has  urged  the 
~  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  In- 

vee^gattDg  Internal  Revenue  Affairs,  to  make 
a  compMe  tUTeetlgatton  of  any  influence  by 
the  Democratic  snd  ~for  that  matter,  though 
far  less  llaely,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
I  tn  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 


grim  world  <tSfietod  in  Geiirge  Orwell  s  Mins- 
•-e*r:  Pghty.fowr.  when  itua»ie<lge  of  aU  facu 

wtucb  do  not  aenw  Uw  mi«reHg  ol  Um  raUag 
perty  are  eonctcMd  to  Umbo? 


Senator  Wnxr  sUted  that  the  stakes  of 
exer^ig  te<h>enf«  in  Internal  Reventae  sffalrs 
'  ma.lLe  ths  RFC  stakes  look  ahnoat  ilka 
eluckea  feed.  Tbe  Internal  Revenue  Boreaa 
is  a  MO.000.000.000  affair.  The  64  colieetora 
Of  mmMMmmam  are  politically  chaMn 
axul  they  ripriMut  a  happy  bunting  ground 


f0r  political  Influence.  Such  influence  can 
Df  exerted  by  ths  breaking  of  the  spirit  if 
ufct  the  letter  of  the  tax  law." 

:  WU.XT  rtooBunended  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  appnintipent  of  collectors  of  internal 
n  venue  be  changed,  "be  (emoved  completely 
t  om  political  patronage,  and  be  set  up  in- 
s  ead  on  a  100-percent  merit,  competitloa 
tauis." 

In  a  supplementary  statement.  Wn.aT  in 
dKated  thst  if  tlie  House  suticomnilttee  did 
xht  look  into  this  problem,  lie  would  sugfe 
t^t  the  Senato  Kiacutive  Kxpenditxires  Per- 
i^anent  Subcommittee  explore  it  fully. 

I  IfVlCXaOITS    BKPOBTS    OF    nxXKO    TAX    CASS8 

WtLTT  pointed  out  thst  the  Internal  Rev- 
etiue  Bureau  is  "the  pipeline  for  stistaining 
tie  very  fiscal  life  of  the  Nation.  If  that 
pipeline  becomes  muddied  or  blocked,  it  can 
result  In  terrific  damage  to  the  entire  na- 
t^nal  solvency."  He  stated  thst  he.  like 
Senators,  has  received  word  that  "there 
considerable  amount  of  political  •fixing' 
le  the  Bureau,  that  is.  fixing  of  tax  sssea 
ita.  flxlng  of  recommendstlons  to  the 
of  Justice  foe  crimlnsd  proeecu 
and  so  forth,"  but  thst  he  will  state  no 
St  the  present  time  other  Uian  to  urge 
t|ve  committee  to  investigate  such  charges. 
•  Tbe  Senator  pointed  out  that  he  believes, 
^  moet  observers,  that  the  numt>er  of  em- 
iJloyeea  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  wlw 
#re  actually  guilty  of  malpractice  is  com- 

ratlvely  small,  but  that  "this  minority  can 
and  is  doing  considerable  damage  to  tbe 
thtegrity  of  operations  of  the  entire  bureau. 

TZXT  or  Tuaxz  Lxmas 

!  There  follows  excerpts  from  three  letters: 

1.  Wn^r's  original  letter  to  Commisskmei 

£tm  Dunlap  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bxireati, 
ted  October  3. 

2.  Dunlnp's  reply,  dated  October  9. 

3.  WnxT's   letter   to   Congressman    Kiko, 
dated  October  10. 

^rtLKT'S  LKllUt  TO  COMlCISSIOIfZS  JOHTV  mTNlAl 

"In  November,  1950,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
aa  a  member  of  the  Special  Senats 
Inveetigating  Committee  which  visitet] 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing 
oblems  of  interstate  crime  and  related  ac 
vlties.  At  that  tlnte.  there  was  brought 
fore  us  certain  evidence  with  regard  to  Ir- 
arttles  and  corruption  in  the  Interna] 
enue  Bvireau  In  that  region. 
"Unfortunately,  it  has  taken  all  this  while, 
:rom  November  1850  to  September  1951.  foi 
I .  major  start  to  be  nutde  by  the  bureau  to* 
t  rard  cleansing  of  tliat  situation.  i 

"I  do  iK>t  state  this  by  way  of  adverse  com- 
1  oent  insofar  as  you  yourself  are  concerned 
]  fr.  Commissioner.  l>ecau£e  I  know  that  yov 
ve  only  just  recently  taken  over  the  re- 
iblUty  aa  Commissioner.  I  menUoa 
is.  however,  by  way  of  background  to  th« 
llowlng  question  which  I  sbotild  like  U 

rbmlt: 
"Have  there  been  any  contacts  by  sn  ofll- 
<ial   or  employee  of   tlie   national    commit- 
tees  of  any   party  organfrttnn   with   th< 
(ureau  of  Internal  Refcane  on  behalf  of 
$ny  particular  attorney  and/or  any  clien 
4r  cUents  or  any  other  Individual  who  hai , 
f  tax  case  pending  before  the  Bureau? 
I  "By  political  national  committee.  I  refc 
|o  either  tbe  Democratle  or  Republican  Na 
fionai  Committees.    By  contact.  I  refer  t< 
gny  phone  call,  visit,  telegrem.  letter,  direct!' 
$r  todlrecUy. 

j  "Aeeording  to  information  which   I  hsvii 
leeeived.  there  have  Indeed  t>eeu  such  con 
^Mte  and  I  feel  that  they  should  be  broogh 

St  tn  the  open.  Just  as  there  should  b 
lly  preeented  to  public  riew  the  nator  i 
fnd  extent  of  all  eootacts  betwseu  'Mrtl^wm  I 
ittees  and  the  Pecoostruetton  Flnsnei  i 

"I  draw  DO  ImpUc&tion  at  tbe  pr«ent  tim<  i 
—    the  report  of  such  contacts,  but 
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merely  feel  that  tbe  public  has  a  right  to 
be  inf<x-med  of  them. 

"I  wotild  like  to  obtain  from  your  i.dBi  ii. 
tlierefore.  s  statement  within  the  next  week 
or  10  days  describing  all  such  contacts,  the 
names  and  nature  of  Xhe  cases  Involved,  and 
sny  other  informstlon  which  you  might  feel 
it  possible  to  present  in  srrlting. 

"I  realise  that  the  actions  of  Internal 
Bevenue  Bureau  ofllcials  and  employees,  in- 
cluding your  own.  are  bound  by  the  statu- 
Ujtj  prohibition  against  revealing  Incoming 
tax  data.  However,  I  do  feel  tttat  tbe  mini- 
mum information  which  I  am  requesting 
tn  tius  letter  would  in  no  wsy  be  stibject 
to  that  statutory  prohibition  and  ttuit  It 
could  and  shotild  be  made  available  to  me. 
or  for  that  matter,  to  any  other  requesting 
legislator." 

DUWLAP'S  BXPLT  TO  WnXT 

"It  is  l>eneved  you  will  appre<rlate.  for  oh- 
vious  reasons,  that  the  ptirsult  of  an  Inquiry 
into  this  matter  would  necessarily  entaU  a 
Nstlon-wlde  survey  which  would  require  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
Accordingly,  It  is  suggested  alternatively  that 
any  specific  cases  concerning  which  you  hsve 
information  be  referred  to  me  for  investi- 
gation. If  this  is  done,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  facts  will  t>e  aaeertatned  and 
made  available  to  you. 

"In  the  event  any  duly  wUlHlcd  Investi- 
gative committee  of  the  Congms  should  de- 
sire to  explore  this  matter,  my  office  will  co- 
operate fully  in  making  available  for  inspec- 
tion such  files  and  records  as  may  be  re- 
quired, both  in  Washington  snd  In  the  field." 

WILXTS  IXTTKX  TO  CONCRZS8MAIf  KINO 

"I  am  writing  to  you  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest that  >our  subcommittee  look  into  the 
matter  of  any  contacts  made  by  oflirials  or 
employees  of  the  Democratic  and/or  Repul>- 
Ilcan  National  Committee  with  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  twhalf  of  any  particu- 
lar attorney  and  or  client  or  clients  or  other 
individuals  involved  in  tax  cases  considered 
by  the  Bureau. 

"I  am  enclosing,  iierewlth.  correspondence 
which  I  have  had  with  Commissioner  Dun- 
lap  m  which  I  have  urged  the  review  of  such 
contacts  and  of  the  effects  of  such  contacts. 

"As  you  wlU  note  from  the  Com m  issi oner 's 
reply  of  Octolier  9.  he  indicates  that  be  would 
be  happy  to  'cooperate  fully  In  making  avail- 
able for  inspection  such  files  and  records  as 
may  t>e  required,  both  in  Washirtgton  and  in 
the  field.- 

"He  points  out  that  in  order  to  make  a 
Nation-wide  survey  of  any  such  contacts 
which  have  occurred,  'a  considerable  ex- 
pendltiire  of  time  and  effcvt*  would  be  re- 
quired. To  my  way  of  thinking,  such  an  ex- 
pendltiure  would  well  be  justified  because: 

"1.  I  have  received  definite  word  to  the 
effect  that  there  have  been  substantial  con- 
tacts made  by  an  individual  or  Individuals 
wichin  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Fureau.  (I  can- 
not offer  any  Information  beyond  that  baste 
fact.) 

"3.  The  tiltimate  stakes  of  such  political 
contacts  in  Bureau  matters  are  infinitely 
larger  tlian  the  stakes  in,  let  us  say,  the 
RPC  investigation.  As  you  so  well  know, 
on  the  tMsls  of  jrour  excellent  investigatton 
tbtis  far,  wtwn  a  Bureau  is  looking  ttuxjugh 
some  tOO.000,000,000  of  tax  rettirns.  it  has  an 
Infinitely  greater  amount  of  discretion  then 
does  the  RFC  whose  loans  do  not  aggregato 
a  fraction  of  that  revenue  total. 

"We  both  know  that  wherever  there  Is 
such  un  immense  amount  of  discretion  there 
is  poesiblllty  of  official  favoritism  and  con- 
nivance. 

"3.  A  third  reason  for  such  exploration  Is 
that  the  collector  of  Internal  revenue, 
being  politically-appointed,  liave  long  t>een 
a  'happy  bunting  ground'  for  influence  by 
party  organisations.  It  is  only  reaaonaUe 
to  eocpect  that  so  long  as  an  oOelal  of.  let 
us  say,   the  £>emocratlc  Party  orgsnivsUon. 


is  rcspotulble  for  lieli^Df  to  put  a  collector 
of  internal  revenue  in  tiiat  particular  post 
to  the  first  place,  thus  making  tiiat  cotlector 
politically  indebted  to  him.  there  wUl  be  op- 
portunity for  ttie  collector  to  'repay'  Uiat 
deM  in  s  great  many  tax  cases  wliich  may 
later  come  up. 

"To  my  way  of  thinking,  therefore,  the 
appointment  of  the  04  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  should  t>e  completely  removed  from 
political  influence  and  should  become  100 
percent  s  mstter  of  merit  competition. 

"I  submit  tlMse  views  to  you  hoping  that 
they  may  )»  at  eome  use  and  hoping  that 
your  efDclent  sutxomntlttee  will  t>e  able 
to  start  the  wheels  rolling  on  this  pliase  of 
investigation  which  I  am  recommending. 

"My  purpoae  in  raising  this  question.  I 
asstne  you.  is  not  a  partlaan  one.  Iiecauss  I 
would  equally  deplore  any  contacts  made  by 
the  Repuhltcan  Kstlonal  Committee  or  its 
members  or  its  oadals.  as  I  would  deplore 
any  contacts  made  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  In  view  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  has  been  in  power  for 
some  18  years,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  thst 
most  such  contacts  which  bave  been  made 
tiave  been  made  by  tbe  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Wbst  ii  really  at  stake  liere. 
however,  is  s  principle  and  not  a  partisan 
question,  as  I  know  you  agree. 

"I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  when 
Commierianer  Dunlap  a^ed  me  to  name  spe- 
cific cases  on  which  I  liad  Information,  he 
was  not  quite  jtistified.  but  was  plajrlng 
rather  'tiard  to  get.'    It  is  obvious  ttxat  - 

"1.  Staff  assistants  of  the  Commissioner 
could  no  doubt  name  s  great  number  of 
cases  right  off  tiand  without  consulting  sny 
file  caees  in  which  they  know  qtUtc  well  that 
such  contacts  have  indeed  been  made. 

"2.  No  matter  how  much  infca'mation  I 
personally  or  any  otlier  Senator-Congreeeman 
tiad.  I  could  not  possibly  name  ail  of  the  cases 
of  which  such  contacts  may  have  occurred. 

"3.  The  Commissioner  would  Itave  been  on 
Infinitely  stronirer  ground  if  he  had  volun- 
teered the  Information  on  major  cases  in- 
stead of  asking  me  or  anylxxly  else  to  dig 
tor  it. 

"The  Information  is  there.  I  feel  sure.  It- 
is  available  to  the  Commieeioner.  It  abotild 
be  volunteered  by  the  '^'■■rninlBelTTnfT  so  as  to 
be  of  maximum  help. 

"Having  served  on  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
mittee for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  know  that 
when  public  ofllcials  say :  Tou  name  tt\e  case 
and  I  will  t^  you  the  facta.'*  it  Is  not  as 
reassuring  an  answer  as  wiien  they  say.  "Let 
me  run  down  some  of  the  cases  wiilcb  you 
probably  have  in  mind.  I  will  submit  the 
facts,  and  you  can  ask  me  questtons  akxnit 
tiiem.' 

"I  do  hope  tttat  I  may  be  hearing  tram  you 
on  this  issue." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  asimvcsoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  India,  which  was  sent  from  tbe 
8impeons  Medical  Centre  in  Madras  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  several  institutional 
gift  packages  consisting  of  700  pounds 
of  dried  skkn  mQk,  cheese,  butter,  and 
dried  beans  for  feeding  and  agricultural 
retrainiiis  {p  one  of  that  coimUr**  moat 
su-icken  areas.     The  gift  was  forwarded 


to  India  through  the  offices  of  CARE. 
The  letter,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
inq>irizig  and  touching  of  all  those  I 
have  ever  seen,  is  addressed  to  a  pseudo- 
nym covering  the  identity  of  the  donor 
who  desired  to  remain  anonymous,  but 
who  is  an  outstanding  humanitarian. 

The  letter  deserves  printing  in  the 
Recx>rd  as  a  report  of  what  happens  to 
the  food  arriving  in  India  and  is  an 
example  of  the  importance  of  people 
reaching  out  to  people  even  at  so  gr^t 
a  distance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

SnsPSOMS  MxDicAL  Cxjrnu. 
Chintadripet.  Madraa.  Auffust  18.  1951. 
K.  Dtke.  Esq.. 

Dupont  Circle  Building. 

Washington.  D  C.  V.  S.  A. 

Deax  Ifa.  Dt7KX:  A  very  lucky  star  must. 
I  think.  lK>ver  over  yotir  undertakings  Por 
your  very  oveiwhelming  gift  arrived  on  Tues- 
day, the  day  before  Indian  Independence 
Day.  There  bad  been  small  reason  to  cele- 
brate it  in  Pudupaitktun  VUlage.  which  lies 
just  over  tlie  back  fence  of  our  ccntpany 
farm  on  which  I  llvr  and  experiment  The 
villagers  are  Ullterate  for  the  most  part. 
They  only  know  that  they  are  alwsjrs 
hungry,  and  must  now  wait  untu  mid-Janu- 
ary for  hope  of  enough  to  eat. 

We  have  only  one  monsoon  on  the  east 
coast,  but  may  hope  for  "mango  showers" 
in  April,  waen  tbe  mango  btoeeoms  are  set 
by  rain.  Th..n  when  tiie  wert-coast  mon- 
soon bolls  up  in  June,  it  should  be  strong 
esKMgb  to  send  some  of  iu  douda  hizh  up 
over  the  9.00»«ioot  peaka  which  divide  us. 
Meeting  tbe  sencMng  beat  of  the  easres-n 
plains,  the  rain  is  dumped  on  us  and  farmers 
may  plow  and  plant  in  laU  June,  a  3  montiia' 
crop  of  paddy  and  milieu  (ragl)  which  is 
harvested  just  before  the  monsoon  fioods  us 
in  mid-October. 

This  year  tx>th  tbe  April  and  June  rnlns 
failed  us.  The  countryside  is  a  scorched 
deeert.  except  for  Uny  fields  about  deep  wells. 
The  water  tobla  oantlnuas  alarminglv  lo  fall. 
Landowners  cannot  plow  azKl  plant  and  the 
btige  group  of  casual  fam  lalxn-  has  no  work. 

To  the  west  and  north  of  the  farm,  lies  the 
finnnaHnr  Reecrve  Forest.  It  once  stretched 
In  deaae  growth  from  Madras  for  300  mUes 
to  the  south,  and  over  a  mile  in  depth. 
South  of  us  the  two  districts.  North  and 
South  Arcot.  are  a  corruption  of  the  Tamil 
aru  Ksdu  (six  forests).  As  an  Inducement 
to  the  railway,  when  it  was  built  tn  the  last 
generation,  permlsston  was  given  to  cut  tim- 
l>er,  free  of  ctiarge.  Replanttos  va«  not 
reqtiired.  On  the  farm  we  bave  magnificent 
mahogany,  teak,  and  )ackwood  trees  the  lat- 
ter being  one  of  the  iovehest  golden  wo<xis 
grown  anywhere.  The  tree  is  at  its  best 
when  over  100  years  old.  The  forest  is  now 
s  knee-tugh  scrubby  growth.  How  it  keepg 
aUve  U  s  mystery.  As  I  drive  the  30  miles 
to  and  from  town  each  day.  I  -<ie*  literally 
hundreds  of  people  frotn  the  surrounding 
villages,  dxqjping  off  branches,  and  worse 
still.  '**n**^  out  the  roots,  which  thrr  pound 
and  eat  as  a  sticky  form  of  tapioca  The 
twlga  are  wtoa  m  fbwwood.  Its  price  is  ao 
high,  a  family,  by  working  hard,  can  earn 
about  rupee  1  dally.  If  I  had  starving 
children.  I  would  do  the  same,  of  cours<>.  but 
the  effect  upon  our  rainfall  and  climate  is 
appalling  to  coatmmftKte. 

day  we  can  keep  people  out  of  the 
is  a  day  of  victory.  If.  In  mld-Octo- 
bo'.  It  rains,  there  wUl  be  field  work  for  all. 
and  they  can  manage  somehow  until  the  6 
months'  crop  of  psddy  is  harvested. 

There  seemed  no  hope  of  this  happy  event, 
tmtil  your  wonderful  parcel  came.  The  rail 
leueApt  arrived  Tuesday  nximine.  and  at  once 
we  alscted  our  6BVS  lorry  serv\ce.     in  the 
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%i^  erf  bMiM  antraA.    B  «m  on*  o(  a« 

■^curetting     aftanwiMB.  ,,  aa*     we     baaTliy 

wMlBteO  tbe  UMinm  aimMuU  bcowirttlii 

ftoodi'aC  jf  n<i  atlnn  as  ««  unpmek^  thrm 

for  easier  <lctlW7  to  tbm  faraa     The  coeua 

strtpa  whicb  wai^il  the  bcw  viU  bt  aold, 

oil  puTCbased      Tb«  bof  ara 

•ad  cranxporved   to   Um  facaa  for 

to  uae  as  taal,  antf  tha  aabea 

teoi^^t  to  ua  f or  ttaa  ficJA.    Tba  mUk  »nd 

ttaa  arc  emptied  and  aold  for  4  annits 

Willi  wW«*  we  iiuiLb— 1  «»ore  oooWnf 

otL    TIM  gaimT  adcs  onee  Sited  with  beans 

•re  aold  for  rupe«  1.13.0  e*cb. 

OBat:y  petrol  ta  a  ptotoiim.  ao  eacb  day  I 

IB  ttM  jeep  the  dajTa  raooa.    TIm 

be   loaked    ovanlgbt.   thouKlt 

thrm  out,  it  waa  <Ilflkr\ilt  to 

nople   Cram  mtmchlng   them 

raw.    Bo.  each  tfaiy  we  give  oat  milk  pc-wder 

and  cheem  and  iMned  beans  for  2  days  untl 

titer  wan  tnrhatitwl. 

ArrtTtsc  at  Cba  farm.  Independence  Day 
iiatiHu.  word  waa  sent  to  tbe  nUa^.  of  tb« 
wiebrmtton  fiert  day.  At  dawn,  we  p«t  up 
the  IntJlAn  fUM?  tn  tbe  cjenter.  and  <«i  UadtM 
the  Stars  and  StripxK.  and  the  DrJon  Jack 
on  the  left  Everyone  arrived  Immediately. 
»Rd  eet  down  tn  ortSerly  rows  Tbe  fla^ 
were  explained  to  them  briefly,  and  the 
kindne&s  of  friends  uhom  they  wUl  never 
see,  far  away  in  thAt  mothCTs  country  as  t^ey 
call  the  Ur.:ted  States  of  America.  Tbey 
have  all  seen  my  mother's  picture,  and  soma 

of  them  know  the  eoi\e^  which  my  hlLstxand 
four.ded  %t\<1  which  wtt»  his  dmily  )oy  untU 
his  death  In   1»43. 

How  can  I  explain  to  foa  tbe  m|«ler7  of 
cheese  fca-  thoce  who  have  nevar  aaen  it? 
We  opened  one  at  the  lovaly  golden.  4-p(Rmd 
parcels,  and  told  them  tt  wms  the  United 
St&tes  of  America  form  of  curds,  which  all 
hope  can  be  a  purt  of  the  dally  diet.  All  peo- 
ple here  long  th  cat  some  form  of  acmr  milk 
daily,  so  this  could  be  ondersuxxl.  The  love- 
ly color  was  a  special  deUirb'  In  Madras  I 
had  been  told  that  it  would  be  a  waste  to 
issue  cheese  as  the  riUagers  would  not  en- 
joy Its  flavor.  I  wtah  jrou  could  see  them 
gloating  :>ver  It  Each  4-po'and  length  is  cut 
into  20  pieces,  and  the  small  ch.ildren  hold  It 
in  their  hands,  then  up  to  the  lleht  to  ad- 
mire the  color,  and  then  with  ehininc  eyes, 
break  off  bits  like  grains  of  wheat  and  slowly 
consume  ail  c^  it.  beamiag  at  me  when  I 
can  summon  courage  to  look  at  them. 
Dsii&ily.  I  find  work  elsewhere  as  the  one 
luxury  we  cannot  afford  these  days  is  pitv 

The  truly  joyful  detail  is  tha:  the  200  peo- 
ple who  will  hare  a  ration  of  your  food  daily 
Xor  the  next  10  days  wUl  for  that  time  stay 
out  of  the  forest.  When  tha*  precious  poe- 
iSkilllj  occurred  to  me.  I  was  desperate  over 
horn  to  control  the  cr' wd  arriving  to  sliiire, 

Tbe  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  rame 
handily  to  mind,  ao  I  tcld  them  of  how  hard 
people  in  the  United  States  erf  Annerlca 
worked  m  order  to  earn  the  money  to  send 
such  wonderful  gi^ts,  and  we  must  do  our 
part,  so  one  day  when  Ood  sends  us  rain 
we  may  ^row  enou^t-h  fc<xl  and  then  kind 
American  friends  may  send  their  ^t«  to 
other  countries.  Then  we  went  off  to  the 
compost  piles,  whici.  must  be  turned  I 
gave  theti  an  easy  stint,  so  they  may  rest 
ai!  they  feel  the  need.  And  so  importantly. 
lh«-y  are  not  ncv  hurcbly  taking  chanty,  but 
worSuig  for  what  they  set  I  do  wish  that 
you  could  bear  the  ctiatterliK;  and  the  '.aueh- 
ter  a  bapp.er  ii<le  ol  sou  ad  than  I  hj^ve  heard 
Since  I  moved  here  Jar.uary  1.  I9i9  When 
the  pile*  are  fl:.ished.  we  shall  pick  up 
•tonea  oo  tbe  rocky  hilUide  «hich  will  be 
reforested  when  it  nun«  with  thousands  of 
tree*  tre  FureoS  DapartmeQi  gi-.es  me 

1  be  beans  are  ertiatwaad,  and  now  we  Usue 
cheese  and  nuik  po««ar.  and  tiavc  not  yet 
toM  tbem  about  tbe  beauiuul  butter  I 
krow  what  tbay  wUi  do  with  ii.  It  will  he 
and  then   they  wtU   trade  half  aC 


each  dsT  s  ftft  for  pralB.  aad  wum  g  poT'* 
nd«re  and  add  the  baitv,  and  bow  bappy 

they  will  be. 

&<i.  you  cive  hope  to  a  vtUaga  at  woadar* 
ful  people,  and  Uughter  for  a  UtOa  while. 
Before  toe  lood  gift  is  ttnlabwi.  wo  itoaa  ha 
starting  the  8-mUe-lotig  PamlnalMlif  Boad, 
which  wUl  travel  from  the  hIgkwsT.  paatt  the 
farm  and  on  northward  to  Ttllacai 
on  a  stoKf  cart  track,  too  dliknilt  for 
Uttle  ewt  bttUa  to  mandga  ■»«.  The 
will  be  paid  tm  ipolB  oaeh  day.  ao  that  wlU 
get  tbem  thrattglt  tiM  Int  daaparate  weeks 
before  the  monsoon  permits  work  on  the 
fields.  Tbxxa.  your  gift  is  doubly  a  gift,  for 
tt  came  at  the  one  mnment  when  tt  waa 
moat  needed.  The  village  will  t>e  writing  to 
you.  Meanwtiile.  for  them  and  for  myaelf, 
may  I  say  thaiJt  you.  trona  a  daptb  ot  pmtl- 
uide  you  will  hnd  tt  dlflcult  to  coaprrisend. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M^ats  Buck. 


TW  State  of  Om  MobiKiatiofl  Profrai 


EXTE2^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or   T1XAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 
WedTiesdav,  October  17.  19S1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.%Dt  to  insaci 
in  the  Appendix  of  Tlie  Rscou)  an  ad- 
dress regarding  the  state  of  our  mobil- 
ization program,  deliyered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Donald  C.  Cook,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, before  the  National  Conference  of 
Biisiness  Paper  Editors,  on  October  4. 

Mr.  Cook  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  tins  subject,  as  he  has  served 
as  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Armed 
Serrices  Prqjaredness  Subcommittee 
since  its  beginning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Cook's  remarks  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record,  as  I  am  sure  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  vitally 
interested  in  this  resume  of  our  mobil- 
ization program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
•R%.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  lollows: 

A  Look  at  thz  Mobiuzation  Pkogbam 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladlas.  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
Indeed  happy  to  be  with  you  thla  afternoon 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  a 
subject  which  Is  close  to  us  aJI:  our  prepara- 
tion to  meet  aggression. 

I  prize  your  invitation  to  giva  you  my  views 
on  the  current  mobilization  program.  The 
publishing  profeasion  baa  always  bad  my 
profound  reepect  and  admliatlon — as  have 
the  men  and  women  who  give  It  vitality. 

Tour  industry  is  the  circulatory  ayatem 
of  democracy.  Throtigh  yotir  papers,  peri- 
odicals, and  books  flow  the  ihformation  and 
idaaa  which  shape  public  opinion.  Witb- 
out  an  Informed  electorate  democracy  could 
not  long  survive.  To  enslave  the  populaoo 
Hitler  first  captured  Um  press.  Here  the 
press  contrttnited  mlgbtUy  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  In  time  of  war.  and  it 
continues  to  do  as  in  the  twUight  peace 
wtiich  we  now  enjoy. 

Ttjday  our  democratic  way  of  life  face*  a 
new  test — perlMpa  the  greatest  in  our  hu- 
tory.  An  unpariaUstlc  and  militant  Sonet 
Ruaila  can  no  longer  hide  betiiod  a  aaak  of 
Innocence  and  peaceful  Intentions. 

For  many  years  you  people  have  been 
the  false  Commtmlat  propaganda 


at  Sovltt  RomU  with  tact  and  taflc.  TMa 
la  an  Important  role  in  oar  atruggle  for  tur- 
vttral.  aad  oaa  whleti  you  miMt  rtgorously 
odntintM.  Bat  wtth  a  gun  tn  our  t»eka.  tlMit 
is  not  suflctent.  KniiiBMii'  of  the  tmaound- 
atas  of  the  Communlat  afs^tm  wUl  be  of  no 
atail  if  In  tbe  maantlOM  we  fall  before  tb« 
military  force  o*  tbe  Soeteta.  The  teaderi  of 
tile  free  world  liave  recognized  this,  iind 
btfun  to  aoblUae — to  avert  war  tf  {loa- 
if  It  comaa,  to  wtii  K. 
In  tbiB  ertttaal  partod  at  mototltaation.  the 
i  iMs  added  burdens  aiKi  re- 
lies. While  you  prodtic?  no  weap- 
tndustry>  contrtbmion  to  the  i)re- 
p^redneas  effort  is  nonethalssB  vital.  Pi'om 
y#ur  efforts  and  ttirough  yvfot  preaaes  llow 
tdchnical  manuals,  trade  and  proftaalcinal 
jdurnals,  textbooks,  and  general  new*  porl- 
o^lcals.  On  your  pasaa  appaaravbUlaaiton 
d^ta    of    ail    ktndi    blatnrleal,    raportartal, 

11a  of  oonuaa- 
is  ftinnaled  tbe  vital  aachangi;  of 
ion  and  ideas  by  wtxlch  science  ad- 
iodustry  functlans  more  powerfully 
and  Bsiiooihly.  and  by  which  our  innmiaa 
t|on  program  can  be  both  guided  and  tHiad. 
I  Not  tbe  least  of  the  fm»fi^.^itm|  pxib. 
l^ms  facing  our  moblllaatlan  tffcrt  lasolta 
ftom  the  kind  of  mobUiaatkm  It  la— moiiUl- 
z^tion  for  defense.  If  we  were  an  sggreaor 
planning  an  attack,  the  wtMte  program 
laould  be  greatly  atmpllfied.  We  would  tbaa 
dfeclde  when,  where,  and  how  the  ixxtU.tlH 
«MiU  begin.  Military  and  dnilan  leqtire- 
xfenta  or  all  types  could  t>e  predicted  \wiUi 
i»uch  greater  aocuraey.  TIm  danger  ot  iwo- 
icing  quantities  of  weapons  d^tlned  to  be- 
t>me  obsolete  would  be  diminished.  Hia 
41hood  of  our  country  becoming  n  prin- 
Ipal  battlefield  would  be  lessened.  Obrl- 
otos  advantages  appear  all  down  the  lim;. 

But  we  are  not  mobilizing  for  attack.  Our 
If  eparedness  Is  for  defense,  and  we  mxBi;  ac« 
otpt  and  solve  the  greater  problems  present- 
eti  by  a  defensive  rearmament  program. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  major  objec^avea 
Hi  our  current  mobilization  effort.  Ilrst, 
#e  must  speedily  build  upxrar  military  ma- 
cMne  to  a  level  adequate  to  meet  the  iires- 
*t  threats  of  Soviet  aggieaslon.  So  lorg  as 
BusBla  remains  aggressive  and  unwUliEg  to 
qpoperate  in  a  realistic  International  dis- 
♦mament  program,  we  must  constantly 
maintain  our  Military  Establishment  In  a 
position  of  readiness.  It  must  at  an  timet 
l»e  snlDciently  strong  to  deter  the  Soviets 
fl'om  launching  an  attack. 

Ttils  period  of  vigilance  and  preparet 
ijiay  extend  over  many  years.  If  so.  it  wlUj 
Itievltably  result  in  waste — In  malntai 
Ibrge  uniformed  forces;  in  producing  «»ia*-i 
ot»,  tanks,  and  planes  wtilch  certainly  win 
become  ot>801ete  and  require  periodic  re- 
lilacement.  And,  such  waste  will  be  dupU- 
Bted  as  we  romlsh  similar  military  a:isist- 
to  our  tricndi  In  the  free  world.  But 
Is  an  tmaTDidable  ooncomitant  o'  de- 
islve  mobilization.  We  can  only  hu()e  by 
t^reful  planning  and  watchfulness  to  keep 
Inch  costs  to  a  mtnimnm.  coQBi&tent  with 
primary  objective  of  insuring  thai;  oui 
ned  Forces  are  always  capable  of  flg'itiwj 
present  and  future  war.  not  a  past  <sm. 
ae  Maglnot  line  taught  us  what  bef-dls 
latlon  that  prepares  to  relight  tbe  last  war 
Obviously  our  second  mobfllaatkm  cbJco< 
to  expand  our  industrial  plant  and 
ilntaln  it  in  a  baalthy  condition.  caaabH 
quick  harnessing  to  the  requlremet  u  ol 
«n  all-out  war.    There  is  no  assurance  thai 

ifuttirewar  will  be  like  World  Wax  H— * 
ir  ol  production-    But  we  simply  ajmol 
nablB  on  the  chance  that  It  will  be  a  tborf 
or  the  tjrpe  of  war  which  does  nt  *  »• 


irar. 


Wuire  a  constant  stream  of  enormous  cttan* 
otlee  of  all  types  of  military  armamenti  Mai 
at  essential  dylllan  goods.  Every  Indicatioz 
♦*  have  is  that  moden  warfare  wiU  p»it  at 
^ren  greater  strain  on  our  Indtistrlal  |ilan1 
than  d:d  World  War  n.     One  thing  is  cer 
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tain. 
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atttod 
quickly 


We  caimot  hope  to  win  a  modem  war 
oar  bidMstolal  aaaciht—  la  tapahU  of 
avr  aaattary  f  ons  aaparlar  la  powar 
of  our  anemias. 
we  are  mobUlatng  for  dafcnae.  «• 
mtut  mainUin  industrial  flexibility.    Wblla 
t  build  a  large  military 

it  must  not  be  ao 
in    any    direction   ttet   It 
be  diverted  and  reddjuatad  to 

koA  iiwiuliailWlB  Be- 
anemy  will  tnlttally  dUaiailne  the 
time  and  place  of  battle,  we  must  keep  o«r 
preparedneas  alert  and  pUant.  ready  to  pro- 
ceed swiftly  akrag  that  course  wtilch.  when 
the  attack  ooaaea,  aaema  to  afford  our  great- 
est stratagle  opportunltlea. 

In  planning  and  f"»«***»«g  our  tndDrtrlal 
plant  for  wartime  proAMtton  we  moat  antici- 
pate that  many  of  our  psodtUoo  facUltMa 
may  be  knockad  out  by  dlxaet  attack  or 
sabotage.  In  oar  tdgbly  oentrallasd  maaa 
production  system  it  would  not  be  too  dilB- 
eult  for  an  saasay  to  oawse  aataatantlal  redac- 
tions in  output.  Still  another  factor  to  be 
tafecn  Into  account  u  the  large  iBapact  of  clvfl 
defense  requirements  on  our  industrial  po- 
tential in  the  event  our  great  ettlca  are 
bombed.  Our  survival  may  welf  depend  upon 
how  clearly  we  recognise  tbe  dangers  to  our 
Industrial  plant  and  txrw  effective  our  plan- 
ning ts  tn  organlilng  to  avoid  tbeae  risks  or. 
tf  they  materialize,  to  absorb  their  Impact 
without  serious  interruptions  to  tba  vlt'd 
flow  at  military  supplies. 

We  are  today  producing  at  the  pt^nomenal 
rate  of  almost  9330,000.000.000  annually.  And 
tt  li  astHMtad  Uiat  in  1962  private  corpora- 
tions wUl  spend  «3S.OO0.000.OO0  to  repUce  and 
expand  plant  facilities.  This  Indeed  is  action 
In  the  right  direction,  and  it  sauat  ooatlnue. 
yoT  an  u..deflnite  period  we  must  coont  on 
baring  to  prodiiaa  avbstantial  qnantttie*  of 
military  anppUaa  to  addition  to  normal  ciTil- 
lan  requirements.  Becauae  we  do  not  and 
cannot  know  when,  or  even  11,  war  wlB  actu- 
ally rome.  we  must  hsve  a  permanent  ex- 
pansion of  our  productive  capacity  if  we  are 
not  to  have  a  permanent  reduction  in  our 
standard  of  Uvlng.  Purtltar.  whlla  tbe  coin 
of  ladatiouj  may  Iiave  too  moeh  money  on  ooa 
aide  it  certainly  has  too  Mttla  gaoda  on  ttaa 
otlser.  And  sboold  ptodtSPHoa  for  total  war 
finally  become  necessary,  the  btirden  wiU  be 
less  heavy  anr<  spirits  much  lighter  if  the  aad 
event  la  not  preceded  by  too  much  brown 
tar  .ad  aad  a*steiity 

Ttte  tblrd  iaajor  objective  of  ttM  mobUixa- 
tion  pragraaa  Is  to  tasun  tbat  tndastry  has 
an  adequate  wartlnts  sopplf  of  *»  atratagic 
and  critical  materials.  It  Is  on  thk 
of  moMllflatlon  that  the  Senate  : 
Committee  has  l>een  devoting  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  time  and  energy.  Its  Import- 
Is  manifest.  Having  tbe  largest  and 
iBik  lit  itKlustriai  pdant  tn  the  world 
will  gtre  us  cold  comfort  tmleaa  It  baa  an 
ample  supply  of  all,  not  most,  but  all.  of  the 
•trategic  raw  snaterlals  required  alike  for 
peace  or  war.  End  products  combine  dozens 
of  materials,  and  a  shcrtage  of  any  one  can 
result  tn  a  fatal  bottleneck  and  lost  produc- 
tion. 

On  ttaa  atrategle  and  critical  list  at  ma- 
terlala  bebag  atoekpUad  under  tbe  natiooal 
StoekpUiag  Act  ara  M  Maaa.  Domaatlc  pro- 
duction of  moat  of  tiMae  raw  materials  is 
either  nil  or  far  below  even  normal  tndus- 
trtal  re<pilrements.  Moreover,  ttie  stnacas  at 
many  of  these  ttesia  are  OMtaide  the  area 
Within  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  wbich 
we  could  hope  to  aiaintain  a  reaacmattle  flow 
of  Imprrts  dtttlBC  wartime. 

TO  acftilsv*  ttls  ttaird  objective  our  Oovem- 
mant  Is  doteg  several  tlidags.  It  Is  stock- 
piling-.  It  is  encouragmr  aad  aaatatbsf  In  tbe 
development  and  expansion  of  domestic  pro- 
duction of  these  raw  materials:  it  Is  trying  to 
induce  friendly  foreign  oountries  to  tncrcaae 
their  outpur  of  raw  iiialaitals;  and.  It  is  urg- 
ing and  sponsortog  reaeareta  and  develop- 
ment of  substitutes  for  materials  wtiich  are 


either  In  short  supply  now  or  which  would 
be  the  minute  war  t>roke  out. 

The  investigations  of  the  Preparedneas 
Oommlttee  have  discloeed.  unhappily  that 
■one  of  the«e  courses  was  being  pursued 
•ttber  with  the  warranted  vigor  u  tbe  need- 
ed results  Even  after  the  "rMrh  of  Com- 
munist aggression  kindled  the  flamas  In  Ko- 
rea, key  portloas  at  our  dafanas  eOdrt  re- 
sected a  amuguKMom  IsftXiargy  and  ooaapla- 
cency.  Tliruugh  the  reports  of  otir  investiga- 
tions we  have  tried  to  eliminate  this  atti- 
tude by  an  unvarnished  presentation  of 
proMems  faced  and  aotutlona  y<et  waatU^ 
In  each  instance  we  have  made : 
ttooa  wldch.  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
piouipHy  implemented  toy  tbe  departments 
and  agencies  concerned.  And.  I  sboukl  sdd. 
with  good  grace,  too. 

We  found  that  In  aome  cases  our  rate  of 
stockpile  acqulsHkMU  was  too  rapid,  in 
ottiera.  too  slow;  aooM  stockpUs  obJacOwa 
were  ezceasivc.  Thlla  otbacs  ware  Inadeqiuate. 
We  found  that  the  sAorts  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand domaatlc  produeOoa  <d  atratagic  ma- 
terials and  to  indues  foreign  aoMBlrtaa  id  ttoa 
freedom  bloc  to  expand  tiielr  output  were 
being  preaaed  neither  witb  tbe 
ed  t>y  tlie  urgency  xkor  tba  : 
to  Insure  "k**^— r 

Birbaps  tbs  best  way  I  can  illustrate 
l»w-j&aterial  prt->blenis  Is  to  give  you  a  few 
apectflc  details  about  aoow  of  tbe  invastiga. 
tiOQs  conducted  by  the  coDunittee. 

Immediately  after  vrar  tavoka  out  In  Korea, 
and  even  before  the  nepaaadaaas  Oommit- 
tee,  of  whk:h  ba  is  iliaiimaii.  waa  aalabUabed. 
Senator  LTMaon  Jo— la  of  Tena.  took  stepa 
to  improve  our  national  rubber  sNuaiUon. 
Tlircaigh  bis  efforts  the  sale  of  auwsl  syn- 
thetic rol>ber  faetUttas  as  surplus  waa  pre- 
vented. It  la  largely  to  bis  credit  that  we 
have  rekaMUatod  and  reactivated  the  83m- 
thetle-rubber  Industry  and  acbleeed  tlie 
present  rates  of  production  as  faat  as ;  w« 
have.  Contrasted  with  a  production  rate  of 
•ppruzimately  270.000  ton.«  annually  in  Jan- 
uary 1950.  we  are  now  ttiming  out  synthetic 
rut)ber  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  830.000 
tons.  In  addition,  plana  to  Increase  tbls  pro- 
Aactlon  aaither  140,000  tons  annually  are 

Kumui  aging  a  la  tbe  pragrsa  made  and 
planned  tn  synttMtle  rubber,  we  have  by  ito 
mfssns  solved  our  rubber  probleras.  Even  tf 
synttaeUCB  were  a  complete  substttute  for  aU 
aasentlal  uses  of  natural  rubber,  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  produce  our  total  annual  rubtxr 
requtreaaaaa  wlilch  last  year  amounted  to 
about  1.ao.OOe  tooa.  Bat  aaan  important 
la  the  fact  that  wihatMitlal  and  vttal  war- 
tUwe  rulsber  products,  such  aa  heavy  truck 
and  atr]dane  tires,  require  certain  mtnltnum 
percentages  of  nattn^l  rubt>er  Co^ipled  with 
tbla  are  the  equally  unhappy  facts  that  we 
must  Import  every  pound  of  nairurs!  rubber 
we  use — 96  percent  of  it  from  aoiitheast  Asia, 
an  area  which  tmdoubtedly  can  be  foreclosed 
to  us  in  any  ftiture  war. 

Our  short-term  rubber  objective  Is  to 
achieve  preparedness  throtigh  expanded  syn- 
thetic production  for  use  in  the  present  snd 
completion  of  the  goal  of  cfor  natural  rubber 
stockpile  for  use  in  the  futtm.  The  tinM 
schedule  for  accprnpUshlng  this  latter  goal  is 
obnoOBly  affected  by  the  impact  of  our  first 
mobEUaatlon  objective — the  immediat :  build- 
up of  our  military  forces  to  meet  present 
threats  of  aggteaalao.  Current  military  and 
essential  civilian  requirement*  for  rubber 
liave  been  met  wlthotit  delays.  But  this,  to- 
gether wtth  the  necessity  of  continuing  addj- 
tiana  to  our  stockpile,  tias  made  It  necessary 
to  leaU'h-t  the  use  of  natural  robber  in  the 
manufacture  of  vartooa  ctrfitan  prodocta. 

Ttiea  ooBacrvatkm  mtaiBra  baa  baen  at 
best  mild  and  at  worst  inadequate.  In  order 
to  Increase  the  rate  of  additions  to  the 
stockpile  they  will  have  to  tx  made  nure 
stringent.  Increased  purchaeet  of  natural 
rubber  would  probably  drive  an  already  ex- 


cessive price  still  higher.     Heiice  economical 
stockpiling   can   com*   only   Xroin   uaaiaetsa 
tion. 

Still  another  aspect  of  our  ahort-teraa 
rubl>er  objective  u  the  developnaent  of  a 
domestic  source  of  natural  rubber  from  oar- 
tain  rubber-bearing  plants,  such  as  guayuls 
and  the  saghyzes.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  Insure  a  supply  of  natural  rubber 
tn  tbe  event  war  should  break  out  before 
our  stockpile  objective  is  CUIed.  Although 
this  project  is  stli:  largely  in  tbe  seed  and 
seedling  stage.  sx:fficlent  progress  has  been 
that  we  nor  can  t>e  sure  of  producing 
natural  rubber  in  the  United  States 
If  tbe  need  arises.  This  program  is  one  of 
Insoranee  and  we  will  not  regret  the  pre- 
mium paid  if  a  kind  providenoe  makes  It 
unneceaaary  for  us  to  fUe  a  claim  under  tbe 
poUcy. 

Our  long-term  rubber  objective  U  to  ra- 
tfoee  oat  vulnerabliny  by  becoming  self- 
sulBclent  in  rubber.  We  can  aceompilsh 
thU  In  two  ways.  First,  by  perfecting  syn- 
■0  tbst  complete  substitution  for 
nttber  is  pwBBlble  Second,  by  en- 
and  as.«t!r?.ing  South  American 
eountrlea  in  the  ertabllshment  of  a  substan- 
tial and  commercially  feasible  hevea-tree 
rubber  industry  Both  courses  must  l)e  vlg- 
orooaiy  pursued  for.  until  we  have  ended  otir 
dependence  upon  southeast  Asia  for  rubber, 
our  national  security  will  rtmaln  in  serlotis 
jeopardy  The  work  of  the  committee,  I 
believe,  has  hastened  the  day  wtoen  our 
rubljer  security  ■will  Ije  complete 

Aiiother  raw  material  which  came  under 
the  committee's  scrutiny  was  tin.  There  wa 
found  oiirselves  front-row  ipec'stors  at  a 
dramatic  market  spectacle.  From  a  pre- 
Korea  price  of  7«  cents,  tin  rose  steadily  on 
the  world  markets  to  almost  92  per  pound- 
A  number  of  factors  combined  to  pro- 
duce tills  result.  Current  con-«umer  demand 
increased  sharply;  our  Government  was  com- 
mitted by  contracts  to  sutwtantial  purchases 
for  the  stockpile  at  prices  fixed  tn  the  Singa- 
port  market  1  regarded  by  some  as  suscepti- 
ble to  being  rigged):  spectUators  plunged 
Into  the  market  with  a  vengeance;  and, 
tin  production  remained  about  constant,  at 
a  level  far  below  the  then  existing  demand. 
As  you  know,  tin.  like  rubber,  has  many 
essential  uses,  in  peace,  as  well  as  war.  As 
with  natural  rubber,  there  are  no  domestic 
sources  of  any  consequence  It  must  Ilt- 
eraUy  all  be  Imported.  But  fortunately,  un- 
like natural  rubber.  iU  sources  are  not  so 
heavily  concentrated  in  distant  southeast 
f^mif  SubBtantiaJ  quantities  are  produced 
in  Bolivia  and  Africa,  areas  which  can  rea- 
sonably tM  counted  on  as  being  accesaible 
tc  us  during  any  future  war  with  any  pres- 
ently IdentiSed  enemies. 

Tbe  largest  use  lur  tin  is  In  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  cans.  Normally  this  use 
•aaoonts  to  about  one-third  of  the  tin  con- 
In  the  tfulied  States,  which,  of  course, 
lor  years  the  largest  ti.n-consum- 
ing  nation.  A  recent  arnouccemcnt  that 
mxf  n^M^tmmn  and  plastic-cosied  can  has 
baan  davriopad  to  replace  the  tin  can  a  im- 
portant, enoouraguig  news  But  nevertl>e- 
lesB  tin  srill  probai>ly  remain  on  the  stra- 
tc^lc  and  critical  list  for  some  time  to  cocna. 
pight  now  slummum  wUl  probably  do  more 
for  tis  in  airplanei^  destined  for  the  ftghting 
fniota  than  in  cans  destined  for  the  dty 
dump. 

In  this  Investigation  '.he  committee  dis- 
covered that  the  tin  stockpile  ob^cuve  had 
been  set  unreaUstically  tiibgh;  faulty  calcu- 
lations had  been  made.  The  Munitions  Board 
thereupoii  revteed  tt  downward.  But  the 
amount  of  un  m  the  siockplle  is  still  sig- 
nificantly short  of  the  lower  goal  WbUe 
we  still  need  un.  our  need  is  happily  not  a 
desperate  one  We  have  in  the  United  Stafas 
today  more  Tin  than  we  had  when  ttie  Japa- 
nese struck  at  Pearl  Harbor.  And  we  ended 
World  War  n  with  large  stocks  left  oar. 
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As  «as  'he  case  with  rubber,  the  f>repared- 
m*  Committee  recommended  a  program  of 
kcUOD  desired  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
the  tin  shortage  Our  goal  was  to  estab- 
lish circumstances  which  would  enable  us 
to  buy  greater  quantities  of  tin.  but  at  rea- 
sonable rather  than  extortionate  prices. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  we  proposed  two 
counes  of  action.  The  first  course  was  com- 
prtoMI  of  steps  which  the  United  States  could 
take  alone  In  order  to  terminate  Immediately 
the  costly  and  entirely  unnecessary  purchase 
of  tin  at  excessive  prices.  The  committee 
recommended  that  tbe  RFC  be  given  exclu- 
sive authority  to  Import  and  sell  tin  in  the 
United  States.  It  urged  that  all  current 
stockpile  purchases  be  suspended,  and  that 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  tin  metal  con- 
tracts with  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Indonesia 
be  canceled.  These  measures  were  all 
promptly  implemented  by  the  execuUve 
agencies  concerned. 

The  second  course  of  action  was  designed 
to  solve  the  remaining  tin  problems  through 
the  full  cooperation  of  both  tin  producers 
and  tin  consumers.  We  recommended  that 
an  international  tin  conference  be  held  at 
once  to  work  out  agreements  to  Increase  pro- 
duction and  to  make  suitable  allocations  of 
world  supply  at  stable,  reasonable  prices. 
The  committee  recummended  that  our  Gov- 
ernment furnish  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  foreign  tip  prcwlucers  to  help 
tiiem  e.tpand  production*  that  tin-producing 
governments  grant  tax  benefits  and  other  aid 
to  encoiu-age  production-Increasing  projects; 
that  our  stockpile  figures  be  disclosed  to  the 
tin  producers  and  that  long-term,  flxed-price 
contracts  be  offered  to  assure  producers  a 
known  large  and  stable  demand.  In  addi- 
tion, assurances  were  to  be  given  that  our 
accumulated  stockpile  would  not  be  used  to 
control  the  tin  markets. 

The  conference  was  held.  In  March  of  this 
year,  but  proved  a  complete  failure.     The  tin 
producers   are   a   fairly   well-knit   group.     If 
they  are   not   actually   a  cartel,    the   resem- 
blance is  startling.     They  have  traditionally 
controlled  world  tin  markets  by  establishing 
production   levels  and   quotas.     Their   posi- 
tion at  the  conference  was  In  accordance  with 
this  tradition.     They  refused  to  increase  pro- 
duction    and     allocate     supply.     They     de- 
manded exorbitant  prices.     They  wanted  the 
United  States  to  join  with  them  in  a  formal 
cartel,  on  the  theory  I  suppos*.  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  do  net  apply  to  the  United  States. 
The  producers  were  more  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  losing  their  monopolistic  con- 
trol over  the  tin  markets,  and  with  the  fear 
Of  tin  surpluses  in  the  distant  future,  than 
they  were  about  the  terrifying  dangers  now 
facing  the  free  world 

I  supjxjse.  too.  that  they  thought  the 
United  States  didn't  have  the'courage  to  stop 
buying  tin  and  that  they  could  continue  to 
sell  at  «2  a  pound.  But  we  had  the  courage 
and  today  tin  is  about  llio  a  pound  The 
producers  have  learned  a  lesson  tbey  will 
long  remember. 

We  are  now  hopeful  that  they  will  recog- 
nize the  soundness  and  fairness  of  our 
position  and  will  cooperate  In  the  formula- 
tion of  a  sensible  tin  program  But  until 
they  do,  we  will  continue  our  present  course 
of  centriiilzinfi:  tin  Importing,  suspending 
stockpile  purchases,  and  ImpoBlng  restrlc- 
tlon.s  on  the  use  of  tin  for  nonessential  goods. 
Two  other  materials  investigated  by  the 
committee,  nickel  and  tungsten,  serve  to 
bring  ov-.i  still  different  problems  facing  our 
raw  materials  preparedness  efforts.  Both 
are  of  vital  importance,  having  many  essen- 
tial industrial  uses,  and  both  are  In  crltlcallv 
short  supply  ' 

mghty-nve  percent  of  the  free  world's 
nickel  IS  produced  by  International  Nickel 
Oo.  of  Canada,  which  has  an  obvious  and 
formidab-e  monopoly  m  the  field  Inro 
states  that  it  u  now  producing  at  capacity 


and.  because  of  difficult  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical fwoblems,  is  imaWe  substantially  to 
Increase  Its  productive  capacity. 

As  a  result  we  have  to  look  to  the  few 
smaUer  producers  and  other  sources  for  ad- 
ditional production  which  wUl  help  narrow 
the  wide  gap  between  current  supply  and 
requirements 

In  pursuing  this  approach  we  discovered 
that  one  obvious  additional  source  of  nickel 
was  being  dangerously  neglected,  even  as 
much  as  6  months  after  Korean  hostilities 
commenced.  The  Government's  Nlcaro  plant 
In  Cuba,  which  ceased  operations  shortly 
after  World  War  n,  was  sUll  standing  Idle 
and  steps  to  restore  it  to  production  were 
proceeding  at  a  snaU's  pace.  Under  the 
prodding  of  the  Preparedness  Committee  the 
rehabilitation  and  reactivation  of  Nlcaro  has 
been  very  substantially  speeded  u^. 

Nlcaro's  output  can  Increase  the  free 
world's  supply  of  nickel  about  10  percent. 
Its  present  capacity  is  16,000  tons  annually. 
Although  during  World  War  n  actual  pro- 
duction never  reached  capacity,  we  intend  to 
make  sure  that  It  Is  attained  now. 

Because  our  major  source  of  nickel  Is  so 
close  at  hand,  there  is  a  constant  danger  of 
complacency  In  the  way  we  handle  this  prob- 
lem. The  active  gray  market  in  nonessen- 
Ual-use  nickel,  recently  exposed,  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  attitude.  The  military  and  es- 
sential clvlUan  requirements  for  nickel  are 
already  so  great,  and  constantly  Increasing, 
that  It  is  apparent  we  must  develop  more 
effective  allocation  and  conservation  meas- 
ures. Finally,  unless  new  sources  are  dis- 
covered, other  metals  wlU  have  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  nickel. 

The  tungsten  story  is  a  preview  of  how 
total  war  could  deprive  us  of  our  principal 
sources  of  strategic  and  critical  raw  mate- 
rials As  you  know,  large  quantities  of  this 
metal  are  required  for  high-speed  steels  and 
cutting  tools,  electronic  equipment,  and  for 
cores  in  high  velocity  armor-piercing  shells. 
China  historically  has  been  the  world's  larg- 
est producer  of  tungsten,  and.  of  course,  we 
have  been  unable  to  procure  any  timgsten 
from  that  source  since  well  before  Its  in- 
tervention In  the  Korean  struggle.  The 
United  States  Is  only  capable  of  producing 
less  than  half  of  otir  wartime  tungsten  re- 
quirements. With  a  far  from  completed 
stockpile  objective,  and  virtually  no  other 
substantial  sources  readily  accessible,  this  is 
a  far  cry  from  real  preparedness. 

One  of  the  moet  regrettable  oversights  of 
the  Mimitions  Board  in  establishing  stock- 
pile objectives  occurred  with  respect  to  tung- 
sten. Until  December  1948.  Its  calculations 
failed  to  take  Into  account  the  enormous 
military  requirements  for  tungsten  armor- 
piercing  cores.  In  the  meantime,  the  Com- 
munists weie  overrunning  China  and  cut- 
ting us  off  from  that  vast  source  of  supply. 
In  this  sltuaUon  we  recommended  meas- 
ures to  increase  domestic  and  foreign  tung- 
sten  production.  We  were  successful  in  per- 
suading the  Army  to  test  a  process  devel- 
oped as  long  ago  as  1948  by  which  cores  from 
low-grade  concentrates  can  be  produced  If 
successful,  this  method  will  gave  both  time, 
money,  and  tungsten.    But  it  Is  clear  that 

If  we  are  tc  achieve  anytblng  approaching 
an  adequate  supply  of  tungsten  for  wartime 
requirements  we  must  now  pare  its  jbou- 
essentiai  use  to  the  bone. 

Assuring  adequate  wartime  supplies  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  like  rubber, 
tin.  nickel,  and  timgsten.  while  we  are  at 
the  same  time  drawing  heavily  on  current 
supplies  for  our  immediate  military  build-up 
program,  presents  many  challenging  prob- 
lems as  does  virtually  every  other  part  of  our 
mobUlzatlon  program.  Those  problems  can 
and  will  be  solved.  £-.i  they  will  be  solved 
neither  by  the  releases  of  public  relations 
officers  nor  by  over-optlmlstlc  quarterly  re- 
ports. They  Will  be  solved  by  hard  work  by 
ingenuity,  aqd  by  respect  for  the  cold  facu 


Together  the  free  nations  of  the  world  musl 
dedicate  their  hearts,  their  heads,  and  th?U 
Hands  to  the  task  of  becoming  and  remanlns 
itillltarily  and  industrially  strong.  Tha'  and 
t>iat  alone  can  convince  the  Soviet  imperial 
Uts  that  any  wai-  they  start  will  result  in 
tfjelr  downfall.  Complacency  must  be  cast 
qut.  The  business-as-usual  attitude  stlU 
prevalent  in  the  country  to  a  marked  d.^grej 
Must  end.  The  necessary  sacrifices  and  hard 
anipe  must  be  accepted.  All  of  us  ir  th« 
ftee  world  must  -eallze  the  grave  character 
of  the  threats  to  our  security,  and  how  little 
time  we  may  actually  have  In  which  to  pre- 
»re.  With  Imagination  and  vigor  and  i.bove 
all  with  action  now  we  will  ensure  thf.t  no 
frture  historian  will  write  of  us.  "They  :iiob- 
llsed.  but  too  late,  and  with  too  little. '  In 
tliis  task  yours  is  a  great  role.  It  Is  foi-  you 
t*  kindle  the  conscience  of  America.  Por 
Agnerica  aroused  is  unconquerable. 


Tht  Fight  for  Justice  for  American  Citi- 
zens— The  Case  of  tbe  Amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  289 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
Ur  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 

I       Wednesday.  October  17,  1951 

(Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  permission  granted  me  dur- 
148  the  course  of  the  debate  todf  y,  I 
sibmlt,  for  printing  In  the  Appendix, 
tUe  statement  prepared  by  me  entitled 
'"the  Fight  for  Justice  for  American 
gtizens— The  Case  of  the  Amendment  to 
Hbuse  Joint  Resolution  289,"  and  a  let- 
tor  dated  July  30.  1951.  addressed  to  me 
by  Leo  T.  Crowley,  to  which  refereoces 
wtre  made. 

The  statement  and  letter  are  as  fol- 
Icw^s: 

A  pxuAm  That  the  Omcx  or  Auxn  F-bop- 

^RTT   CUSTODUN  NOT  PtJLL  AMOTHXR  SdAOT 

traiCK  Behind  Congbiss'  Back 

(Statement  by  Senator  Wmrv) 
I  DO  w«  Bxz.txvx  nc  FAia  plat  roa  evkbt 

AlCnUCAN? 

llie  a  great  many  other  Americans  I  had 
fo#  a  long  time  been  comparatively  unfa- 
m«lar  wltb  one  of  the  leaser  known  Oo\  ern- 
m4nt  agencies  known  as  the  Office  of  vVUen 
Property  Custodian.  To  be  sure.  I  recalled 
th*  scandals  which  occurred  in  the  admin- 
istration Of  alien  property  after  World 
War  I. 

tp  untU  recent  years,  however,  it  had  been 
mi  l>elief  tbat  the  situation  had  t)een  cor- 
re<ited  and  that  legislation!  which  Congress 
ha|i  enacted  to  forestall  siAh  scandals  had 
betun  to  serve  as  an  effect^  check  and  bal- 
an(ie  in  tbat  cuiitodial  operation.  It  has  al- 
wars  been  my  opinion  that  checks  and  bal- 
am  !es  are  essential  against  every  Government 
ag4ncy.  and  for  that  matter,  against  every 
hulnan  instrumentality,  lest  there  be  abuses 
of  .power.  Power  corrupts  and  abaolute' 
poorer  corrupts  abacautely. 

recent  years,  in  various  contacts  with 
agency,  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer  to 
as  ,the  APC.  I  have  noted  a  ^certain  hlgh- 
haadedness.  a  certain  apparent  lust  for 
po#er.  a  certain  'We  can  do  no  wrong  phi- 
los^phy.-  a  certain  attitude  of  "We  are  the 
bo*;  we  are  the  king:  we  shall  not  be  inter- 
fer*d  with  by  CongrMB  or  the  courts.'  which 
is  ^ry  unfortunate  In  this  agency,  or  for  tliat 
master,  any  agency. 
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umx  aicTA-roas  nr  thx  apc 

I  reoognlae  the  right  of  men  to  differ  with 
one  another.  I  have  never  questioned  an- 
other man's  motives — his  honesty,  his  intef- 
rlty  simply  because  he  holds  views  differing 
from  my  own.  But  when  individuals  within 
or  outalde  a  Oovemment  agency  approach 
subjects  in  the  manner  of  little  dictators, 
when  they  gel  the  concept  that  they  are  the 
abaofute  boaa.  that  they  can  defy  every  basic 
role  of  (atraeas  and  Justice,  then  I  say  that 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  It  U  time  to  blow 
the  whistle.  It  is  time  to  put  the  liUle  dic- 
tators in  their  place. 

Recently  I  ouered.  at  the  auggestlon  of  a 
distiagulahed  citiaen  of  my  State,  a  simple 
amendment  to  assure  a  fair  Judicial  bearing 
in  a  ease  involrtag  United  8ta*M  Ooifaiu- 
ment  cltissns.  Oovemraant  wttoMM*  pre- 
sented their  Tiews  in  Ofypoaltton  to  the 
amendment.  That  Is  and  was  their  right. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
featad  my  amendment,  drafted  a  new  one, 
narrowed  its  scope,  and  reported  it  favorably 
to  the  Senate  floor. 

By  then,  however,  the  CMee  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty bad  begun  to  sereaai  like  a  monster 
that  had  been  wounded.  "How  dare  the 
Oongreas  tell  us  to  go  to  the  courts."  it 
seemed  to  say.  "The  raeord  Is  closed  on  this 
case.    It  must  not  be  reopened." 

The  agency,  or  rather  a  group  within  tt. 
yelled,  ranted,  howled.  It  raised  all  sorts 
of  extraneous  issues. 

It  startatt  to  paint  horns  on  the  ^Mxuor- 
ing  Senators  as  if  by  their  act  of  fighting 
for  Justice  they  were  devils  defiling  the 
Auerlcan  flag.  What  a  base  campaign. 
What  a  shocking  effort  to  Intimidate.  What 
a  tissue  of  mistrutbs  it  has  spread  to  the 
unsuspecting.  The  Allen  Property  Office 
loiowB  that  It  has  been  guilty  of  peddling 
Aesr  bunk  to  the  public  and  to  the  press. 


I  HAVE  rArm  m  thx 

camca 

Let  us  eapoea  that  bonk.  Let^  look  at 
the  record,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  ssy.  Let  the 
press — In  wboia  I  have  a  ds^  and  abiding 
faith — see  bow  it  has  In  saass  instanres  un- 
fortunately set  off  in  deCenss  of  errant  bu- 
reaucracy. Tea;  let  those  folks  in  the  press 
who  have  critidaed  the  amendment  read 
the  affirmative  case  for  it.  I  have  faith  in 
their  ultimate  Judgment.  They  may  not 
completely  agree  with  the  case  for  aflmui- 
tlve.  but  they  will  see  that  the  sponsors 
have  naught  but  tlementary  Justice  In  mlud. 

I  am  going  to  present  a  review  ol  this 
entire  case.  Bummariaed  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  passible.  I  wm  present  it  In  qucstlon- 
and-answer  form.  Although  the  bulk  of 
tbeaa  oonmentB  will  be  related  to  the  past, 
and  alttaou^  I  am  intanaily  Inti— ted  that 
there  be  a  thorough  renew  of  tbat  psct.  I 
am  infinitely  more  conoemsd  vtth  ths 
future. 


TRXXS  mm 


NO  9D1CK-ITe<nD  SALE  OF 
tICHTS 


I  am  going  to  state  that.  In  my  opinion, 
the  United  States  Oovemment  has  acted 
txnfatrly  in  a  case  Involving  American  dti- 
c;ns.  I  am  going  to  state  that  there  must 
be  a  court  examination  of  the  record  of 
the  United  States  Government.  But  1  am 
going  to  make  an  addltlooai  recommenda- 
tion— a  very  strong  recommendation — and 
that  is.  that  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
Office  not  attempt  to  puU  any  more  tricks 
on  the  United  States  Congreas  or  on  the 
coortB  of  the  United  States.  There  is  grave 
dancor.  •ooortUng  to  weU-tnf  armed  obaervers, 
that  tn  order  to  complicate  this  issue  beyond 
poaribUlty  of  unraveling,  the  Allen  Property 
CartotftaB  Bay  force  a  quick  oJe  of  the 
Oensral  Dyestuff  Corp.  property.  In  that 
way,  APC  would  tiring  into  play  title  of  a 
third  party:  thus,  the  poaalblUty  of  assur- 
ing ultimate  Justice  for  the  orlginai  owners 
of  this  property  would  be  trejnendoualy 
endangered. 


ur  TO  APC 

This  concern  as  to  this  possib:ie  "trick"  by 
the  APC  has  a  very  definite  foundation.  On 
this  very  day.  tbe  niiWijjapwi  of  oar  Nation 
are  carrylag  reports  regarding  tlie  qtMstlon- 
able  blstory  of  the  APC.  There  are  "signs  In 
tbe  sky"  that  the  days  of  the  APCs  reUtlve 
immunity  from  investigation  are  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  There  are  signs  thst  the 
American  people  and  the  Ameri<»n  press  are 
starting  to  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  Just 
how  this  agency  has  been  operating  in  many 
respects. 

As  I  shall  point  out  later  on.  the  work  of 
tbe  APC  is  difficult  work,  complicated  work. 
A  great  many  fine  Americans  have  served  in 
that  agency  as  Its  bead  and  on  its  staff. 
There  cannot  be  and  must  never  be  a  blanket 
aoeuaatlon  of  those  men.  But  there  have 
been  a  comparatively  small  group  of  official 
conn  I  vers  who.  In  the  opinion  of  a  great  many 
qualified  observers,  must  stand  bef(»'e  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  and  account  for  their, 
let  us  say.  "most  peculiar  practices." 

It  is  shocking  indeed  that  this  very  same 
type  of  individual  has,  during  recent  day^. 
been  the  type  who  has  been  screaming  about 
an  alleged  "plot"  and  aUeged  "secrecy"  in 
connection  with  the  Oongresskmal  fight  for 
Justice  in  the  Hal  bach -General  Dyestuff 
Corp.  case.  Obviously,  these  indlvMnals 
are  simply  putting  up  a  smoke  screen.  1 
to  obscure  their  own  guilt.  Olwtoli 
are  hurling  tbe  very  same  srcuasttoiis  idkteb 
they  know  really  describe  their  own  actlvl- 
tlea,  rather  than  the  activities  of  anyone  In 
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Remember.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  imfair  to 
yell  "plot"  against  the  Congresi  (or  anyone) 
when  there  Is  no  plot:  "sectccy"  when  no  ssc- 
recy  Is  or  was  intended;  "scandal"  when  a 
legislative  situation,  far  from  being  a  scan- 
dal, involves  an  el«neatary  fight  for  Justice. 
If  anybody  wants  to  investigate  this  or  any 
other  APC  matter.  I  wiU  welcome  tbem  with 
open  arfloa.  I  would  be  perfectly  delighted: 
the  qulcksr  the  better,  the  more  complete  the 
better.  Initially,  however.  It  U  the  courts 
which  should  handle  the  review  of  this  par- 
ticular highly  technical  case. 

But  would  APC  want  an  Investlgatkm?  Of 
course  <^ot.  It  would  shrink  from  Investlca- 
tion;  It  tears  Investigation:  there  are  too 
many  ikeiatene  ratttlng  In  too  many  APC 
ckieeta. 

Now,  let  us  preeent  the  ease  in  questlon- 
and-Axiswvr  forai. 

First,  let  us  look  at  this  agency  ItseU. 

B  THBtt  THS  TOttnOLtTT  OV  ABUSE  WTTLilN  THS 
UVVICL    09   ALKN    VWOPSaTT    (JUSIOUSANT 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is  a  1,000  percent 
yesl  This  agency  has  one  of  the  most  enor- 
mous areas  of  discretion  of  any  Government 
agency.  Even  an  administrator  with  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  could  make  mistakes — 
very  big  mistakes — in  that  office. 

And  if  an  individual  who  did  not  pocseas 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the  conscience  of 
Solomon  headed  it  and  If  unconscionable  in- 
dividuals staffed  it,  immense  damage  could 
be  done. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  however.  In  all  falmeas 
to  the  great  many  individuals  who  have 
worked  In  that  agency  that  many  fine  Amer- 
icans have  Indeed  served  there.  Tbe  Hon- 
orable Leo  Crowley,  I  believe.  Is  one  of  them. 
and  there  are  many  others. 

But  just  look  at  tbe  fantastic  flrumcUU 
empire  controlled  by  this  agency.  Between 
March  1942  and  June  1950.  it  '  vested"  prop- 
erty with  a  net  equity  of  1941.000  000.  ThU 
included  tllSjOOO^lOO  Of  Interest  m  busiiiess 
enterprises,  t74.000.000  of  interest  In  estates 
and  truEts. 

The  cfQce  has  in  addition  vested  thousands 
of  tremendously  valuable  German  and  Jap- 
patenta. 
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'  the  primary  aim  of  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  Custodian  Is  to  prepare  those  p:-op- 
ertles  tor  llqutdatiOD  or  sale  to  nationals  of 
tbs  Oattsd  SlsteS  ss  soon  b.<^  is  practicable, 
there  Is  otovkmsly  an  immense  opix>rtunity 
to  sell  to  a  favored  few  sotv  and  favored 
eOHipaaias,  thus  poeslbly  creating  immense 
fortoass  for  the  favored  few. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  properties  being  man- 
aged under  the  Office  of  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian, there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  put  favored  sons  in  as  ofBcers  and  dl- 
rcetort. 

These  facts  are  obvlotis  to  everyone. 

I  make  nn  charges  at  tbe  preeent  time. 
Let  all  who  read,  draw  their  own  impMcntions. 
The  poasibUltles  for  abuses  by  this  agency, 
for  misuse  of  sseets,  are  literally  lanu.«:tlc. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  General  Ani- 
line ft  Film  Corp.  whose  total  assets  in 
mld-19S0  wore  1 112.000.000,  or  of  the  Sher- 
Ing  Corp.,  with  total  assets  of  111.500.300.  and 
so  on  down  the  line  of  companies  controlled 
by  OAPC. 

Think  of  how  relatively  easy  it  would  be 
for  OAPC  to  (s)  prevent  r:ghtful  owners 
from  restmiing  control  of  a  corporation  which 
might  have  l>een  improperly  seized  Initially. 

(b)  Sell  that  corporation  to  some  favca-ed 
sons  before  the  courts  or  Congress  or  public 
opinion  could  catch  up.  so  to  spetk.  TTil* 
is  IdenUcally  what  is  feared  in  the  Haltiach- 
GDC 


RALaACH-GDC     CASl      AND 

AMSMsaoprr  TO  bouse   .joikt  eesolution 

2S»    AU.    ABOtn'? 

The  case  concerns  the  challenging  of  an 
unfair  so-called  compromise  agreement 
under  which  rights  to  so-called  enemy-owned 
stock  were  Induced  to  be  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  elTect  for  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  Bouse 
Joint  Resolution  289,  therefore  is  to  permit 
ccurt  review  of  the  merits  of  that  wtiols 
MtttHMOt  (or  some  few  similar  settlements) 
in  tbe  Interest  of  fair  play  and  Justice. 

WHAT    B    WBCIHU    ABOUT    STTCH    COrrST    BTVirW* 

Nothing.  But,  the  Allen  Property  Office 
doeant  want  It.  It's  scared  of  It  It  is 
screaming  against  It.  It  fears  a  thorough 
Jtidldal  review. 

MMAM  TWLtr  ALL  rOLKS  CONMECTXS 
mCS  or  ALt£N  PSOPKKTT  CUS- 
OB  FKKVIOOSLT   AST  ACAIN^  THB 


TOtOAM  VOW 


Definitely  not.  The  Honorable  Leo  Crow- 
ley, formerly  APC  Administrator,  is  a  prime 
force  respectfully  urging  action  on  such  an 
amendment.  That  Is  a  matter  of  record 
which  Mr.  Crowley  has  been  happy  to  make 
known  repeatedly.  Mr  Crcwiey  had  with 
considerable  doubt,  signed  the  vesting  order 
on  that  stock  (Ttie  compromise  agreement 
waa.  however,  rifrried  during  the  regime  of 
Mr.  Crowleys  successor .  Mr.  James  Maik- 
bam) 

In  a  comprehensive  letter  of  July  $0  to 
me.  Mr.  Crowiey  stated:  "I  would  be  willing 
niyseir  to  testify  before  yotir  committee  In 
support  (rt  SQ^  an  amendment."  » .An  origi- 
nal saMndment  broader  than  the  preeent 
amendment.) 

JXTST  BOW  Dm  THIS   CASX  STAATT 

The  United  States  Governm«;nt.  through 
tbe  Department  of  Jusuce  and  in  turn  tbe 
OOoe  <rf  Ahen  Property,  vested  stock  of  the 
General  DyesruC  Corp.  of  New  York.  Almost 
aU  of  the  owners  cf  the  stock  were  native- 
born  citizens  of  German  heritage.  Note 
ttM — natlve-bc«Ti  citizens  (not  enemy 
aliens). 

The  holders  of  more  than  half  the  stock 
at  the  time  of  vesting  were  America n-bom 
trustees  holding  the  stock  for  the  nattve- 
bom  daughters  of  Ernest  Hal  bach  of  Short 
HtUs.  N  J  —as  a  eeult  at  a  gift  m  trurt ; 
by  Ualbach  prior  to  the  war. 
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r.  he 
tohoM  this 

As  a  nutter  otf  face  be  vas  riiHWilnl  for 
tof  tk*  War  ProdacdoK 


DOC     Mr.   Otnrler  vtatMl 
doalK  on  tliat  potot. 
M  a  ^exicral 
a*  to  the  poa- 
'  of  like  property  aad  the 
itial  to  our  var  cCoeta  and 
I  reaalTcd  that  doubt  In  favor  of  the 
asd  ieaoed  vecttn^  ardera." 
Mr.  Orowiay  atatatf  farther  tbml  taia  prcm- 


r.  vttli  i«card  to  t&e  doubt  ttaelf,  Mr. 
Onwtey  ttated:  "Special  Invcattgmtlona  wttb- 
te  n^  9«n  oAca  coodoeted  after  the  ~  ^ 
malad  sabatBottal  doobt  wtUila  my  < 
to  tba  taM*  for  nattnc.  partieala 
port  by  Judc*  lolm  J.  Bvna  «*  Boi* 
•  Utlity  A—perrad  jndfe  and  Uwyer." 

rtoMM  axT  trmooz  cxacxTMaTAMCBB  ou>- 

TBV  WAS  WHICH  taOCLB  HATS  ffllWllll» 

ES  or  Tax  STOCK  to  snx  at  i^ess 
nujv  raB  talcs? 

Of  coorst  there  were.    Beerybody  rcoog> 
niaca  that  darinc  «  jicnod  of  war.  there  an 
hativda.    faara,    aobtle    and   overt 
vltfeh  very  obTkynaly  tend  to  force 

b*  tmfatr. 

Tteqiaofecfnm  Mr  Crovley:  'Ttooimy  own 
expcrteDCM  at  tiae  alHMi>>>ere  tn  which  the 
AUen  Property  CttndtaWa  OMee  operated. 
I    agr**    With    amendment    aad    urge    tta 


Mr.  Crowley,  I  quote  tvrihar:  "At 

point  doing  the  pgonewtinM.  Ifr-  ■•!- 

^  ___       todneed     by    tlM    PeimUMeut 

ntatn  bis  <Miiiufiu«>t  vtth  ttw 

^    *^^in^   fl^i^^i^V^^    ti^a 

ynUktitnrtat  the wv, orodMnrtwi  to ( 
the  daMChtera*  tiiteu 

utaa  to  camproaUae'*  i 
leaa  than  book  vaioe. 

WHAT   TRTN  OOCa  TVS  ■■0*  BOO,  aOW  TO  XM 

TKz     mratrw-wmaiL     •laeiuvr     oo«f>. 
CAsr> 

Tb«  Usu«  !s  wh<ptber  the  Haihnell  Arash- 

ter«  and  '".or*  tn   a  Klinilar  flfttOMSaB  Aail 

beg^tv#;  ^.ftuxiity  of  a  fan  trtal  oa  the 

toente  ..  n.  urder  to  clear  their  repu- 


To  cite  }urt  one  phase,  the 
AUen  ftopcrty  Costodlan  Ottoe  boagtat  the 
Halhach  stock  at  $118  a  ahare  when  the 
book  valtie  at  the  stock,  as  pabUely  stated 
by  the  Ascamcy  Oeneral  at  the  ttaae.  was 
SMrly  ftre  thnea  that  aawmat.  What  la  fair 
ahoot  that  sort  of  ■ilhrnriit? 

Later,  mother  black  of  stock  was  bought 
for  «MS  a  ahare.    How  coold  gilt  be  fair  if 
the  saae  Odtee  of  AUen  Property  Custodian 
booght  aoother  Mock  of  stock  at  over 
the  amount;  which  In  turn  was  far 
than  the  tSM  fHinatwl  by  the  Attorney 
to  be  the  book  Talna  of  the  stock? 


ATOBs  nr 
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On  July  17.  Mr.  Crowley  came  to  m;  ofllce 
by  another  good  frimd.  a  dls- 
ot  the  Dnlted 


Mr.  Oowley  factually  deacrlbed  the  Hal- 
bach  Dyestuff  ease.  Be  stated  that  be  felt 
that  an  tn)ustloe  had  been  committed  and 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
allow  a  fuU  Jodlclal  review  of  the  merits  of 
thst  case. 

I  toM  Mr.  Ckowley  that  I  was  gtad  to  get 
his  expert  JudgHKBt  and  I  asked  hhn  to  pre- 
pare  a  letter  setting  forth  an  the  basic  facts 
and  enclosing  an  anwDdment  which  might 
be  sutxnltted  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  review.  This  he  did.  and  on 
July  SO  he  sent  me  the  afore-mentioned  let- 
ter which  I  am  making  a  part  of  thla  record. 

On  Priday.  August  17.  we  itlsniasril  this 
Issue  In  the  Senate  Fordlgn  Relations  Com- 
Btttee.  A  reprssentative  from  the  Depart- 
mect  of  Justlos  appeared  before  us.  He  op- 
posed the  amendment.  Be  stated,  more- 
over, that  the  whole  subject  might  better  be 
handled  If  at  all.  by  a  special  private  bill  and 
not  as  an  amendment  to  the  termination  of 
war  rssotntkxi. 

of  ths  committee  like  myself 
thst  It  might  Indeed  for  some  reasons 
be  prefSraMe  to  have  this  amendment  con- 
sldeirsd  aa  a  special  bill,  although  it  was  not 
inappropriate,  as  I  shall  mention  later  on. 
to  •Delude  it  in  House  Joint  Resolution  289. 
We  stated  that  in  view  of  the  time  factOT  in- 
volved and  in  view  of  other  factors  which 
militated  against  the  passage  of  a  private 
bin.  we  m^ht  Just  as  weU  brUig  the  Issue  up 
for  debata  tn  oonmlttee  and  on  ttie  Senate 
floor  as  an  amendment  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 38B.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  same 
forces  which  exposed  the  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  388  would  also  op- 
pose the  private  blU. 

After  the  committee  debate,  the  ametid- 
ment  which  I  had  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Crowley,  was  defeated.  That  ended  the 
msttar  ao  far  as  I  was  concerned.  A  num- 
ber Of  Sanators  Indicated,  however,  that  if 
ths  aimwliwant  vers  redrawn  so  as  to  nar- 
row Hs  seope.  they  would  iivot  It.  Still 
others  saU:  they  would  support  a  private 
Mil  but  not  an  amendment  of  this  nature, 
hcwrseer  restricted,  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tkm  280. 

I  want  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  did  conclude  the 
matter  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  had 
pleaded  the  case  as  I  saw  the  equities.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  had  not  held  with 
me.  I  felt  that  it  was  up  to  lu  to  proceed 
to  other  bualnssa. 


I  Bubseqtt^'--  "-  >ft  to  attend  the  San 
Ftaticlsco  Japai.t''  Peace  Conference  as  an 
tte  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
I  left  specific  instractiona  on  my 
that  I  did  not  want  ths  over-aU 
atBttOB  held  op  on  my 
It.  Nevertheless,  the  resolution  as  a 
held  up  in  view  of  the  opinion 
majority  of  the  committee  to  the  effect 
this  matter  should  be  reconsidered. 
I  returned.  I  found  House  Joint 
0  p^mMrtg  before  the  committee 
A  JearUng  Democratic  Senator 
ktlon  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  identified  as  "the  com- 
amendment"  came  up  for  review  that 
&y.  October  I.  -This  amendment  was 
•  to  2.  including  both  Republican 
favorable  votes.  Let  it  be 
that  the  committee  amend- 
more  restrictive  In  the  nomher  of 
to  uhlch  it  pertained  as  camiiarcd  with 
original  aasendment.  This  then  is  the 
amendment  now  pending  on  the  Senate  floor. 
There  we  have  a  brief  history  of  the  baclc- 
grofind  of  my  own  interest  in  the  amend- 
meiit.  There  are  no  other  basic  facts,  no 
otner  motlTes.  no  other  Interests  to  my 
knowledge  which  have  entered  Into  the  situ- 
atisn  at  aU.  The  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered Ln  good  faith.  It  wlU  be  voted  up  or 
down  in  good  faith. 

IS  IT  nvamcvBun  to  havc  nr  tri  rwmtamk- 
itoN  or  THX  WAK  BTSOLTmoir  AK  AKKinncxirr 
<W  THIS  WATtrax? 

Ito.  In  the  first  place,  as  stated  in  Senate 
Report  892: 

•^Ince  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ervinent  has  deemed  it  appropriate  to  pro- 
the  ooeratlons  of  the  Allen  Property  Cus- 
OfSce  by  the  inclusion  of  a  proviso  in 
thd  present  resolution  (continuing  the  pow- 
ers ,  of  the  Alien  Projjerty  Ofllce — my  addi- 
tion)  the  committee  beUeves  that  it  is  also 
appropriate  and  Jurt  to  furnish  those  who 
allfge  Injury  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
tha  meriu  of  the  case." 

4  second  reason  why  it  Is  not  Inappro- 
priate to  Include  this  matter  as  an  amend - 
meiit  to  the  Joint  resolution  is  that  by  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  proving  to  the  Ger- 
ma^i  peo{4e  that  in  the  United  States  of 
Anierlca.  we  believe  In  a  system  of  Impar- 
tial  administration   of  Jtistlce. 

We  believe  that  every  Individual  no  mat- 
terjwho  he  la  or  what  he  la.  whether  he  be  a 
Nagl.  Fascist,  or  Communist,  or  whether  he 
or  '  his  heirs  or  relatives  be  alleged  to 
hate  such  associations  or  financial  Interests, 
Is  Entitled  to  his  day  in  court. 

1      AMVaiCAKS   DESPISE  LEGAL   LTWCHINO 

^  the  United  States  of  America  we  do  not 
begeve  in  legal  lynching.  We  do  not  believe 
th4t  a  real  or  aUeged  Nazi.  Fascist,  or  Com- 
miinlst  can  be  deprived  of  his  rights.  If  he  Is 
an  American  citizen. 

■this  does  not  mean  that  we  will  allow  any 
ln<  Ivldual  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Amer- 
ica a  way  of  life  to  sabotage  this  coimtry  di- 
ree  tly  or  indirectly.  No  one  who  is  familiar 
wij  h  my  record  of  opposing  all  totalitarian 
m<^ements  and  individuals  would  doubt  for 
on|  moment  my  steadfast  fight  against  such 
Iniliriduals.  However,  we  cannot  throw  the 
Itution  out  of  the  window  simply  be- 
lt comes  up  in  a  case  which  does  not 
icxilarly  suit  our  political  beliefs, 
have  no  brief  far  the  Infamous  I.  G.  Far- 
bei  Corp.  or  any  cartel.  I  have  always  fought 
^  "^lopolles  and  tnosts,  domestic  or  foreign. 
I  do  have  a  brief  for  the  United  States 
stltution. 

JAICZUCAVS  DB8PISE  COLS   Ol   HTSTZSICAIi 
{  PIKSSCDTIOir 

We  aU  recall  during  World  War  I,  toe  hys- 
teria which  prevailed  against  German-Amer- 
ica OS.  We  recall  that  a  great  Senator  of  Wts- 
coisln  and  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orible  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  8r  .  was  hanged 
In  afflgy.  reviled,  smeared,  because  he  would 
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not  Join  in  the  hysteria  against  Germans  or 
German-Amarleans. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  amendment,  may 
I  ask.  Do  you  perttisps  want  us  to  don  white 
robas  and  go  out  and  lynch  tnOvMuals  who 
ars  altafsd  to  be  Masta.  Pascftili,  or  Oaman- 
nlsts?  Do  you  want  us  to  confiscate  out- 
right their  property?  Do  you  want  us  to 
adopt  the  horrible  tactics  of  "— *nrr.  fsaelsBi| 
and  <f»nrnw  nn  t«Tir)  xiTt^yn-  ths  gulaa  of  fl^btUig 
them? 

What  has  happened  to  our  Amertaan  aoo- 
cept  of  civil  liberties?  What  has  I— IT" '^* 
to  our  conospt  of  trcedosa  for  the  thought 
we  hate  espousnd  by  Jostloe  Oliver  Wendell 


taetlos  which  we  Senators  hava  alao  eon- 
demned. 

Remember,  the  original  Wiley  amendment 
was  defeated.  It  died.  A  new  amendment 
was  drafted  by  administration  Senators  and 
took  Its  place.  That  la  tlia  tMOS  aov  pend- 
ing before  us.  The  case  rests  with  the  Oon- 
and  the  people. 


I  am  sure  that  the  very  soxirces  which 
have  been  critical  of  this  sinendment  have 
spleiMlid  records  of  flghtlag  for  dvU  rights. 
Let  them  not  forget  their  own  fine  records 
In  this  respect.  Let  them  not  violate  their 
own  Inherent  sense  of  fair  play.  Let  them 
not  endanger  the  rights  of  aU  minorities  by 
this  terrible  precedent. 

One  million  AnMrteans  have  died  during 
our  history  in  various  wars  for  freedom.  Let 
their  fight  for  civil  rights  not  be  lost. 

CAN  THl   HALBACR   DATTCBTnUS   8XCT7KZ   UtMEDT 

roa    TSxn     alleckd     iKJtntr     at    fksslhi 

WimOtrr    THXB    AlCZWDIKEIfTT 

They  can  if  they  prove  fraud  and  duress; 
but  every  lawyer  recognizes  how  dilBcult  It 
is  to  prove  fraud  and  durass. 

The  HaltMCh  daughters  have  instituted 
proceedings  in  the  Federal  courts  in  New 
Jeiacy.  But  they  are  being  threatened  with 
their  compromise  settlement  of  1945  as  a 
bar  to  their  attempt  to  have  a  trial. 

This  compromise  settlement  on  Its  face 
was  an  obvious  farce. 

What  do  I  propose  at  the  present  time? 
First.  I  propose  that  the  Senate  debate  this 
issue  up  or  down.  I  repeat.  I  never  for  one 
moment  have  sought  to  delay  action  on  the 
over-aU  resolution  to  terminate  a  state  of 
war  with  Germany.  Obviously,  this  resolu- 
tion is  of  paramoimt  Importance  with  or 
without  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  agree  with  this 
amendment,  let  it  defeat  it;  if  it  does,  let  It 
pass  it.  Let  the  Issue  be  thoroughly  de- 
bated. 

Second,  there  is  a  possibility  this  Issue  may 
not  be  acted  upon  one  way  or  the  other 
becaiise  of  Congress'  adjournment.  In  that 
event.  I  propose,  indeed  I  emphaticaUy  urge 
that  the  AFC  not  Indulge  In  any  quick  sale 
trick  such  as  envisioned  tn  the  earlier  part 
of  this  statement.  The  eyes  of  America  are 
on  you,  APC.  don't  attempt  to  puU  a  fast 
one  on  the  Congress  or  the  people. 


nf  StTMltABT.  »  TBXBK  AOTT  BASm  VOB  DKrAinHO 
•OL  UBO  caOWLXT  Oa  ANT  SKNATOB  WHO  HAS 

SPORSOBBD  THIS  AMSMPMDTr? 

Of  course  not.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
for  one  moment  the  Integrity,  the  honesty, 
the  eflJclency  of  Leo  Crowley.  He  has  receiv- 
ed a  great  many  honors  from  his  country 
and  from  hlE  religious  faith.  He  has  won 
great  distinction  in  private  business  life.  He 
has  prized  bis  record  and  reputation.  He 
has  followed  up  on  this  Halbach  matter  be- 
cause he  has  a  deep  and  deserved  pride  in 
his  Government  and  he  feels  that  his  Gov- 
ernment—our  Government — &hould  liot  ban 
redreas  of  a  wrong.  He  has  no  personal  in- 
terest, financial  or  otherwise,  in  this  who!* 
matter  except  as  an  Issue  of  principle. 

If  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  cannot 
heed  the  Judgment  voiced  by  an  expert  of 
Mr.  Crowley's  stature  and  voiced  by  other 
Senators,  than  the  question  is:  Whose  Judg- 
ment  can  be  heeded? 

We  Senators  who  have  backed  this  effort 
number  both  Republieai^s  and  Oaasoerats. 
Party  politics  is  not  an  Issue.  I  eoogratu- 
lata  those  Democrats  who  by  their  support 
have  signified  that  they  dispute  "the  king 
can  do  no  wrong"  philosophy  of  the  APC 
cOoe.  I  am  sure  there  ars  many  praaent  and 
past  APC  employees  who  disagree  with  the 


QTTESnOKS  rOB  THZ  OPPOSTTION  TO  AMSWXa 

Mr.  ftasldoat.  I  have  thus  pressnted  a  con- 
Bldarabie  number  of  queetloos  an  which  I 
have  oltared  what  I  feel  to  be  accurate  and 
fair  answers. 

Now  let  me  present  a  series  of  qusstlans 
which  I  ask  the  opposition  to  answer: 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  new^iaper  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  published  ■igr*nrt  the 
ameadnasnt  by  ti-keu-  vtry  text,  betray  the 
amartng  contradictions  in  the  Oovemment's 
treatment  of  the  General  Dyeatufl  Corp.? 

Is  It  not  a  fact  the  GoTernment  alternate- 
ly acctued  Halbach  of  being  a  German,  and 
at  the  same  thne  in  complete  Inoonsiswncy 
kept  him  in  control  at  one  of  the  most 
easenttai  wartime  industrtes  for  10  years? 

&  It  not  a  fact  that  the  Oovanunent  ar- 
what  was  obviously  aa  iUsgal  pur- 
of  Halbach  s  daughters'  stock  when  if 
the  stocks  were  really  tainted,  it  did  not  need 
to  pay  them  a  single  dime? 

Is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  the  files  of  the 
APC  Oflloe  contain  exhaustive  reports  on 
Ernest  Halbach  and  his  relations  with  Ger- 
man Interests  and  that  these  reports  refute 
the  allegations  made  about  nalhanihT 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  report*  waa 
written  by  a  very  well-trained  former  FBI  in- 
vestigator and  that  or>e  was  written  by  a 
reputaUe  JXKlge  and  attorney  of  the  deepest 
moral  convictions  who  i  nam  mm  I  viwt  eacpsrl- 
enoe  both  inside  and  outstds  of  < 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  both  reports 
c(m{rietely    in    Mr.    Halbach's    favor,    and 
stated  that  there  existed  not  the 
basis  to  Justify  selsure  by  the 
of  his  daughters'  stock  in  the  first  piaoe? 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  in  one  of  those  re- 
ports there  is  a  stroi^  recommendation  that 
the  stock  be  returned  forthwith  to  Its  owners 
on  the  elemental  principle  that  an  act  of  In- 
Justloe  had  been  done  by  the  United  States 
Government? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  moneys  paid  out 
to  General  Dyestuff  Corp.  stockholders  came 
illegally  out  of  their  own  pockets? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  APC  Ofllce  did  not 
have  money  to  buy  stock  because  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  not  appro- 
priated any  money  for  that  purpose:  so  lack- 
ing cash  with  which  to  effect  the  con-'promise 
the  APC  Simply  declared  a  dividend  out  of 
the  corporate  svuplus  of  the  company  and 
gave  It  back  to  the  corporation  stockholders? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  net  cost  to  the 
United  States  Govemoeent  was  thttt 
nothing,  and  the  net  gain  to  tka  eorporate 
stockholders  was  nothing  because  they  re- 
ceived their  own  money?  And  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  this  whole  procedure  was  braaenly 
illegal? 

Is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  the  whole 
compromise  was  legally  questionable  because 
many  experts  believe  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  not  have  the  power  to  deal  with 
vested  jvoperty  with  uncontrolled  discre- 
tion? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tbe  Oongreas  set  out 
very  .xxnplete  and  ngid  orders  in  the  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  law  regartling  the  dis- 
position of  vested  property? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  rumor  going 
around  Washington  to  the  effect  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  realises  that  U  It  hiw 
to  go  to  trial  it  cannot  win  the  suit? 

Is  It  not  s  fact  that  behind-the-scenes  in- 
fluences reportedly  already  have  an  inside 
track  In  purchasing  this  property  and  their 
plans  would  be  smashed  If  the  suit  were 
lost? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  postwar  in- 
vestigation conducted  in  Germany  while  our 


occupation  forces  were  there  with  all  Ger- 
man fllm  avaUable  to  our  ir  vestigatlng 
agents,  there  failed  to  be  produced  any  evi- 
dence to  support  the  original  charges  oon- 
cemlag  Oeneral  Dyestuff  and  Mr  Halbacb? 
Tm.  Hr.  PwatdePt.  is  it  not  a  fart  that 
the  reluctance  of  the  IVpartn^ent  of  Jns- 
tloe  to  accept  this  amendment  is  because 
there  are  so  many  contrciverslal  issues,  so 
many  points  of  difference,  so  many  substan- 
tial doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  vesting 
this  company  in  the  first  place  that  the 
whoie  situation  crlea  to  high  heaven? 


Chicago.  III.,  July  30,  1951. 
Hon.  ALcxAKDsa  Wilky, 

Forexgn  Relations  Committee.  United 
States  Senate.  VToj/itn^ron.  D.  C. 

Okas  Sknatos  Wojrr :  This  will  acknowl- 
e<]ge  your  letter  of  July  26.  concerning  the 
proposed  resolution  for  ending  the  stats  of 
war  with  Germany. 

Tou  a£k  me  for  my  opinion,  as  former 
Alien  Property  Oustodian.  concerning  an 
enclobed  propoised  axnendment  to  tbe  proviso 
omttoulng  the  powers  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  over  German  property. 

As  I  read  the  proposed  amendment.  In  sub- 
stance It  would  insure  American  cittaens 
their  day  in  court  In  situations  where  their 
property  was  confiscated,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  stale  oi  war,  under  suspicion 
or  accusation  that  the  cltixens  represented 
or  cloaked  Oerman  Interests. 

Such  citizens  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  final  determination  by  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  after  trial 
on  the  merits,  as  to  whether  they  did  or  did 
not  represent  enemy  interests  without  being 
barred  in  iuch  suit  by  so-called  compromises 
or  purchases  bv  the  Govemnient  of  such 
property  already  seized  by  the  Government 
which  the  Ocvemment  induced  such  citizens 
to  sign  during  the  stress  and  pressure  of  the 
war  period. 

From  my  own  experience  of  the  atmosphere 
In  which  the  Allen  Property  Custodian's  oOce 
had  to  operate.  I  agree  with  this  amendment 
and  urge  Its  adoption.  You  may  so  repre- 
sent my  views  to  my  friend  Senator  Tom 
CowwALLT.  thalrman  of  your  committee,  and 
the  ottMT  members  of  the  committee,  and 
coBTey  my  willingness  so  to  testify  before 
the  eommlttee,  if  desired 

Fair  opportunity  through  the  courts  to 
American  citizens  to  clear  their  names,  par- 
ticularly to  those  clttsens  of  German  heri- 
tage who  were  accused  of  enemy  affiliations 
during  the  war.  is  compelled  by  our  own  sense 
of  American  Ijstice.  as  well  as  to  Insure  xm 
the  full  psjThoioglcal  benefit  of  ending  the 
state  of  war  with  Germany. 

I  would  Judge  that  only  a  very  few  cases 
will  be  affected  by  this  amendment  and  that 
in  all  such  cases  It  wUI  be  found  that  the 
United  States  Government  still  holds  the 
confiscated  property  concerned  without  any 
rights  of  third  parties  having  lntervei»*d. 

But  I  agree  that  the  principle  of  fa'meas 
involved  )s  fundamental  In  respect  of  any 
bffairs  with  which  I  dealt  as  a  public  of- 
ficial, I  am  as  concerned  that  we  should 
be  as  aealous  to  protect  American  citizens 
frcon  abuse  of  power  by  thtlr  own  govern- 
ment as  I  was  concerned  before  the  war  by 
tiae  deprivation  of  the  liberties  and  prop- 
ertles  of  honest  German  citizens  by  the 
HttSer  govamment— and  a«  I  am  concerned 
over  what  other  totalitarian  regimes  are 
doing  to  the  liberty  and  property  of  their 
own  dtiaens  today. 

With  respect  to  the  HallMcii  and  General 
Dyestuff  Corp.  vestings  to  which  you  refer, 
theee  cssrs  would  tindoubtrdly  fall  within 
ths  Intent  of  the  amendment — and  I  feel 
most  Justly  so.  Notnmg  with  which  I  dealt 
In  my  experience  as  a  pubhc  official  has 
more  disturbed  me.  although  I  have  not 
known  any  of  the  individuals  Involved  ex- 
cept in  my  capacity  as  a  public  cTiciaL 
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Tbe  EU)bach-0|MtaC  <ltyrtton  tn^olied 
tta*  iirmiMtj  iichts  in  the  stock  d  Ocnena 
Djactttff  Oorp..  «  New  York  eoiponttloa 
tMCVtnarter  called  "GDC  wboUy  ovned  by 
dUxens.  almiMt  aU  o<  wlaom  vere 
and  of  OaroMB  bMttag*.  The 
ol  more  ttkaa  half  the  stodt  at  tbe 
>  of  vwiinc  vere  AnMrtcan-bom  tmstees 
;  tlM  stock  for  the  native  bom  daoglt- 
tan  oC  ftaast  Halltafffa.  of  Short  mils.  «.  J^ 
as  a  result  ot  a  girt  In  trust  made  by  Hal- 
bach  prior  to  the  war. 

Balbacb  himself — native-born  In  PhUadel- 
plUa  in  the  year  1883 — bjel  (or  many  years 
baea  tbe  pre^dent  and  nuuu^er  of  the  oom- 
pany.  Be  was  and  is  rccogntaed  as  one  of 
the  outstaadinc  dyesttdf  techwtctans  In  the 
(  Ods  of  the  lacaqpUeaMe  eoatra-  - 
in  the  rttoatten  Is  that  attbovigh. 
circumstances.  la\ar  dstaHed.  th.e 
of  tlae  Balbacdi  cblldren  was  Tested 
tm  "mommj."  Halbacb  binueU  was  continued 
hy  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  In  actual 
dMtsv  <t(  tbe  company's  o|m«lioui  dartns 
the  entire  war — and  be  continued  In  that 
capacity  eren  up  to  a  year  ago.  He  vas. 
In  addition,  an  tmpcMtant  member  of  the 
Dyestuff  Committee  of  the  War  Prodtictlon 
Board,  and  was  ccmmeuded  for  his  war  work 
by  the  War  Pnxtactlon  Boazd  and  by  General 
SaoMrvell.) 

y  Prior  to  my  taking  oSce  as  Alien  Property 
Jgisitudlan — as  a  matter  of  fact.  aOmost  Im- 
/^medtately  upon  the  declaratJm  of  war — 
tbe  Treasury  bad  vested  Oedwal  Aniline 
&  Pilm  Corp.  (betelnaft«»^  called  "GAP")^ 
in  which  enemy  interests  undoabtadly  eacr- 
dsed  acane  control.  GAP'S  ekMOMcal  <j«l|Wil 
wa«  very  Important  to  the  war  effort.  Tbe 
seizxire  of  GAT  Immediate  created  dlAcul- 
iles  for  GDC  because  of  a  contrart  between 
GAP  and  GDC,  wbicb  had  been  in  exis^fnce 
for  many  years  prior  to  the  war.  whereunder 
CDC  bad  tbe  exclusive  selling  righu  for 
certain  but  not  all  GAP  products.  Because 
of  the  existence  of  this  selling  arrangement 
which  was  made  the  most  effective  operation 
of  tbe  vested  GAP  dil&cult  without  concom- 
mltant  control  of  GOC.  I  ordered  the  vesting 
of  the  GDC   stock 

Throughout  my  term  as  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  I  conceived  It  to  be  my  duty  to 
make  tbe  fullest  tise  of  property  needful  to 
the  war  effort.  I  also  conceived  it  n^y  duty 
to  be  restrained  in  dealing  with  property 
where  cwnenthip  clearly  appeared  to  be  in 
United  States  dttaCOK  but  If  any  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  noBenemy  character  of  the 
property  and  tlis  property  was  essential  to 
our  war  effort  and  needs.  I  reaoived  that 
doubt  in  favor  of  tl-e  Government  and  issued 
vesting  orders.  In  so  doing.  I  always  bad  in 
mind  that  tbe  Trading  with  the  Eneipy  Act 
provided  a  clear  and  adequate  remedy  to  the 
dtlzen  to  reclaim  bis  pror>erty:  that  when 
property  was  vested,  it  was  in  eSect  trusteed 
property  which  would  not  be  dissipated  or 
lost;  and  that  when  and  if  a  citizen  recovered 
bis  property,  no  substantial  damage  would 
have  happened  to  It.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  whlct  accorded  every  citizen 
wnose  property  vas  seized  an  opportunity 
to  institute  BUtt  In  the  Federal  covirts  to 
ha.e  a  f.nal  determination,  after  trial  on  tbe 
merits,  ta  to  tlM  eoeoiy  or  noneneuiy  ehsr* 
acter  of  the  property. 

The  foregoing  brief  statement  of  policy 
explains  my  attitude  at  the  time  of  vesting 
of  the  GDC  ftc^rk.  In  r  verj'  real  sense,  it 
wae  a  protective  vesting  to  secure  to  the 
United  States  the  benefits  of  the  continued 
operu»icn  of  GAF  In  ccnlunctlon  with  ODC. 
On  rhe  other  hand.  I  depended  for  ultimate 
Jxistlce  to  the  individuals  Involved  upfm 
those  provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  which  stciired  them  the  right  of 
trial  in  the  federal  >T>urt«  for  the  return 
ot  tbeir  property.  It  was  always  my  opinion 
tJiat  the  fact  of  enemy  interest  w.is  a  Juris- 
dictional requlremen*  for  vesting  and  reteri- 
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tion  of  property:  and  that  that  question 
oouki  osiiy  ultimately  be  determined  wttbln 
the  four  ocnuers  of  tbe  statute  by  a  determi- 
nation by  a  court  after  trial  on  tbe  merits. 
I  left  tbe  stock  vested  when  I  left  the 
APC's  offtoe.  notwithstanding  that  special 
InTeadsatlODs  within  my  own  office,  con- 
ducted after  tbe  vesting,  bad  created  sub- 
stantial doubt  wlthm  by  oOoe  as  to  the  basis 
for  vesting — partictilarly  a  report  by  Judge 
John  J.  Boma.  of  Boeton.  ll&ss..  a  highly  re- 
spected jod^  HHl  lawyer.  In  not  seeking  to 
divest  tbe  stock  In  tbe  face  of  such  doubts. 
I  was  again  relying  on  the  expectation  that 
tbe  ultimate  question  of  my  right  to  vest  and 
retain  would,  as  a  matter  of  law.  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  tbe  courts:  and  again  relying 
upon  Bay  legal  advls»s  and.  in 
Judge  Bursa,  I  felt  that  my  earlier 
tratlve  determination  was  one  wbltA  I  could 
not  then  reverse. 

In  tbe  covirse  of  these  diSculties.  the  Por- 
eign  Relations  Committee,  or  at  least  Senator 
OowK&LLT.  will  remember  that  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  Justify  my  course  of 
action  in  view  of  the  anomaly  that  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Ernest  Hai- 
bacb,  a  native-bom  American  (whose  family 
was  the  largest  owner  of  the  vested  stock), 
was  regarded  90  highly  as  a  loyal  Americai^ 
citizen  that  we  not  only  maintained  him  in 
actual  ctiarge  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  duration  of  the  entire  war.  but 
the  War  Production  Board  also  made  exten- 
sive lise  of  his  services  as  chief  consultant  of 
the  War  Production  Board  in  the  dyestuff 
section. 

Meanwhile,  the  Halbach  interests  and 
others — undoubtedly  to  protect  their  per- 
sonal reputations  dxiring  the  war  excitement 
and  to  preaerve  tbeir  rights — had  made  pro- 
tective fOlnga  of  suits  in  tbe  Federal  courts 
pursuant  to  section  9  (a)  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  for  a  determination  of 
the  charges  that  they  held  their  property 
lor  the  enemy.  They  undoubtedly  did  not 
expect  a  trial  during  the  war. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  however, 
pressed  for  early  trial  in  the  middle  of  the 
war.  At  this  time.  I  was  no  longer  Allen 
Property  Custodian. 

At  some  point  during  these  proceedings. 
Mr.  Halbach  was  induced  by  the  Department 
(whether  as  a  price  of  being  permitted  to 
retain  his  employment  with  the  company 
and  thus  preserve  his  reputation  before  the 
public  during  the  war  or  otherwise  1  to  cause 
his  daughter's  trustees  and  his  former  asso- 
ciates to  compromise  and  sell  their  stock  to 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  at  a  price  of 
8118  a  share  when  tbe  book  value  of  the 
stock,  as  publicly  stated  by  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  time,  was  nearly  five  times 
that  amount. 

Earlier  this  year  (1951)  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  by  similar  purchase  and  comoro- 
mise,  acquired  another  block  of  the  GDC 
stock  (vested  at  the  same  time  the  Halbach 
stock  was  vested)  from  a  Mrs.  St.  George  at  a 
price  of  $365  a  share.  Obvlotisly  the  very 
disparity  among  the  amount  paid  the  Hal- 
bach daughters  (S118)  the  amount  paid  Mrs. 
St.  George  ($365),  and  the  amoxint  of  the 
estimate  of  the  Attorney  General  ($540)  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  Halbach.  a  com- 
petent Judge  of  the  value  of  such  property, 
was  not  permitted  to  deal  at  arm's  length  to 
defend  the  property. 

In  at  least  the  cases  dealing  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Halbach  daughters  and  others 
similarly  situated,  the  Government  paid 
them  the  bargain  compromise  price  by  hav- 
ing a  Oovernment-appolnted  board  of  direc- 
tors declare  a  cash  dividend  to  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian  on  the  vested  stock  out 
of  cash  surplus  In  the  company's  own  treas- 
ury—a transaction  which  Judge  Bums  has 
always  advised  me  was  completely  illegal. 

I  h<ive  never  been  able  to  compreliend 
Where  and  how  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
acquired  legal  authority  either  to  compro- 


mise tbe  uncompromisable  Issue  of  tha 
enetny  or  nonenemy  character  of  the  property 
or.  liavlng  dene  so.  to  expend  Government 
funfls  for  the  purchase  of  property  to  which 
the!  Allen  Property  Custodian  already  had 
cle^  title,  without  paying  compensation,  by 
of  my  act  of  vesting. 
a  part  of  the  sales  transaction,  the  Hal- 
daughters,  the  trtistees  of  a  trust  cre- 
by  Halbach.  and  Halbach  himself  were 
reqtilred  to  consent  to  the  dismissal,  with 
prejudice,  of  the  suit  in  tbe  Federal  Court 
wbfch  had  never  reached  the  point  of  trial  on 
the!  merits.  The  Halbach  daughters.  I  un- 
derstand, have  again  instituted  proceedings 
in  <he  Federal  Court  seeking  to  reopen  their 
cas$  and  have  a  trial  on  the  merits,  and  are 
beiag  threatened  with  their  compromise 
agr$ement  of  1945  as  a  bar  to  their  attemp$ 
to  i^ave  a  trial. 

Aa  GDC  is  stlU  In  the  power  of  tbe  Allen 
Proi)erty  Custodian.  I  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant, since  the  powers  of  the  Alien  Proper- 
ty Custodian  are  continued  by  this  resolu- 
tion closing  the  wtr  with  Genrany,  that  the 
Hal|>ach  dausthters  and  others  similarly  sit- 
uated should  be  accorded  an  opportunity  of 
a  flill  trial  on  the  merits  in  court  to  clear 
the^   reputations   and   their   property   and 

Hall  procedural  impediments  to  such 
should  be  removed.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian's  war  rec- 
ord! should  clcce  on  the  deprival  of  American 
cit^ns  of  their  day  In  court  on  the  basis  at 
administrative  expedients  of.  to  say  the  least. 
th«^mo6t  doubtful  legality. 

ab  far  as  I  can  see.  the  language  of  the 
amendment  that  you  propose  cotild  not  hurt 
thei  United  States  nor  the  rights  of  any  third 
parties.  But  it  would  gtiarantee  that  the  af- 
fa^it  of  the  Allen  Property  Custodian's  ofBce 
wo^ld  close  on  a  note  to  the  effect  that  every 
eff(*-t  nad  l>een  made  to  see  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  not  over- 
reached its  citizens  during  a  period  of  war 
striss.  which  the  resolution  is  now  bringing 
to  k  close. 

Ii  wotild  be  willing  myself  to  testify  before 
yoTt  committee  in  support  of  such  an 
amendment.  I  would  suggest,  too,  that 
Judge  Bums  of  Boston,  who  was  my  adviser 
an4  my  conscience  In  this  affair,  should  also 
be  called  to  testify.  Should  he  not  be  avail- 
able for  any  reason.  1  should  be  happy  to  pre- 
serjft  to  you  a  copy  of  certain  reports  rendered 
by  him  to  me  under  dates  of  October  20,  1942, 
ani  December  14,  1943. 
'      Respectfully  yotors. 

Leo  T.  Ckowlet. 


Work  for  New  Eiiflaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHrsrrrs 
|n  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I     Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

l4r.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
tht  following  copy  of  a  letter  mailed  to 
all  New  England  governors  on  October 
15,  1951.  by  Mr.  fnnk  J.  Benti.  presi- 
de|it.  Rhode  Island  State  CIO  executive 
council : 

Hie  Excellency  iSnvms  J.  RoBzsrrs. 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 

and  Providence  Plantations, 

i         State  House,  Providence,  B.  I.    " 

t>aaa  GovsxiroB  Robbtb:     This   letter   Is 

siitultaneously  t>eing  addresaed  to  you  and 

the  governors  of  the  other  five  New  England 

States  in  the  fervent  hope  that  ttirough  tbe 

nuidium  of  tbe  Governors'  Council  imme* 
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dlate  actloo  may  be  taken  to  determine  why 
our  New  KngiMMl  hadOitrlal  area  has  been 
given  only  a  llmttad  opporttmlty  to  fulfill 
governmental  defense  orders  so  vital  to  onr 
own  economy  and  our  MatSoD*a  mobiliaatlon 
program. 

Throughout  tbe  Nation  a  shortage  of  work- 
en  Is  reported  to  exist  la  moct  ateaa.  Tet 
in  N^w  England  today  we  have  tewa  Wpon 
tens  of  thouaanda  of  unemployad  "^fHil 
workers,  while  in  other  areas,  particularly 
tbe  South,  a  defense-work  boom  is  weU  tinder 
way. 

In  Rhode  Island  alone  more  than  S4j000 
able  men  and  women  are  unemployed,  and 
approztmasaiy  904X10  of  thla  total  are  now 
receiving  itnampinyMm  canpaBsaMon.  This 
aaaaa  ^iia<»»  la  tnM  la  vuThaf  degrees  in 
tUKOf  otk«r  tDdiMdflal  enten  of  New  Bog- 
land. 

Ptirthanaaorc.  in  New  ftigiand  we  po— e— 
a  1 1111  lull  of  tbe  most  qualified  workers  in 
thaae  United  States:  workers  whose  techno- 
logkal  know-bow  in  textile,  metal  working, 
machine  tool.  Jewelry,  rubber,  leather,  plas- 
tic, and  electrical  uidusUles  is  of  a  definitely 
level:  wcrkcrs  wboae  skills  made  It 
le  for  this  region  to  make  Invaltiable 
contributions  to  tbe  World  War  n  defense 
effort.  ,j 

The  fact  that  defense  production  is  boom- 
ing In  other  arcaa  of  tbe  Nation  and  is  so 
negligible  in  Mew  Bogjlmnd  is  due  solely  to 
the  dearth  of  deCeaee-wark  contracts  being 
channeled  into  this  rcgkm  by  the  Defense 
O^MTtment  and  other  governmental  pro- 
cwement  agencies,  this  despite  tbe  fact 
that  New  Bn^and  industry  needs  the  work 
and  has  proved  in  the  past  that  it  can  do 
tbe  work  by  meeting  tbe  most  exacting 
standards  and  ■JiedMlai. 

The  de habilitating  effects  of  large-scale 
unemployment — mi  bsuumI  by  tbe  drains 
upon  our  unemploymient  compensation 
fwada.'tlie  lowering  of  our  labor -management 
morale,  and  tbe  weakenmg  of  tbe  over-all 
economic  structure  at  our  region — demands 
that  prompt  action  be  taken  to  oorrect  a 
nKxt  unjust  situation. 

Action  in  tbe  form  of  congressional  inves- 
tigation of  tbe  situation  already  has  been 
propoacd  by  both  Democratic  and  RepobMena 
OMBftais  of  our  New  England  congrealoaal 
ilalrtiiatlnn  In  this  respect  nuaeetiii alive 
Iamb,  of  Maasachiwctts.  has  pointed  out  the 
Government's  failure  to  expedite  defense- 
contract  alloeattons  to  this  area  while,  st  the 
aame  time,  it  Is  lasaing  cartlfleatcs  of  necee- 
slty  to  southern  textile  milla. 

PurtiMrmore.  Repreeentatlve  Lajcs  iMS 
rightfuUy  xwtod  that  New  England  pcwBeere 
"the  maclttoery.  the  manpower,  and  the 
know-how  eager  to  go  into  prodiurtion  " 

However,  it  Is  otnr  guggeetmn  that  any  con- 
meeslmisl  probe  should  he  implemented  by 
action  on  tbe  iajxy-msnagftnetit  level  as 
veil — in  order  that  WaahlngtOB  may  be  con- 
^riiiced  of  the  oompteta  iinaal»ily  of  opin- 
loa  ihared  by  labor,  asaaacMMBt,  8Ute.  and 
national  oOcials  and  the'  general  public  con- 
oemlng  the  discrimination  bemg  evidenced 
by  tbe  Defense  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies toward  otir  New  England  economy. 
Therefore,  we  propose  tbe  foUowing: 

1.  That  the  Govemon  of  the  six  New  Ing- 
land  States  meet  la  cooacil  at  their  earUesfc 
omvenienee  and  that  they  aivnint  alz-akem- 
ber  oosamtttees  from  their  re^>ectlve  Statca — 
theae  oosnmltteea  to  ooneJat  of  three  mon- 
bcrt  each  repreaenting  Industry  and  labor. 
(The  three- member  labor  delegation.  In  turn, 
might  weU  be  made  up  of  one  member  each 
repreeentlng  tbe  CIO.  tbe  APU  and  a  ma>3r 
Independent  union.) 

1.  That  this  3<-memi>er  New  England 
fafcii  Miiietwiimit  Coaunittee  To  Sxpediu 
Dtteaae-Work  Ooatncti  fvompUy  convene 
after  its  appointment  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  immediate  conf ercnci!  in  Wa&h- 
ington  with  qviaUfled  representatives  of  the 
Defease  and  Commerce  Departments. 


8.  That  all  New  Bnglund  congressional 
Members  be  invited  to  participate  in  this 
conference. 

4.  That  emphasis  be  placed  upon  New  Eng- 
land's unemploymaoik  ettnartoa  and  the  Im- 
perative need  for  laHMdtaae  dtalrnation  of 
governmental  defenea-work  eootncu  to  take 
up  this  sla^  upoB  New  Higland's  out- 
standing defenae  production  record  of  World 
War  IL  as  weU  as  upon  its  siqipiy  at  highly 
skiUed  workers:  upon  the  need  not  only  for 
textile  contracts  but  also  contracu  for  quali- 
fied flnas  la  need  of  orders  in  the  metal- 
working,  machine-tool,  jewelry,  leather,  rub- 
l>er.  electrical,  plastic,  and  comparable 
Industries. 

5.  That  tiie  supporting  testimony  suf^led 
at  this  proposed  conference  also  be  made 
available  to  any  congressional  committee  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  situation. 

We  make  thla  proposal  for  such  a  Joint 
committee  only  bccatise  we  feel  it  wUl  prop- 
erly supplement  and  abet  a  congressional 
probe.  Furthermore,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  tbe  fact  tliat  responsible  leaders  of  Con- 
gress are  declaring  that  adjoananent  of  that 
body  is  in  ttte  Immediate  oOng. 

Because  we  feel  that  swift,  alert,  construc- 
tive action  must  be  taken  to  correct  a  most 
inequitable  situation  we  urge  that  you  exer- 
cise your  good  oOces  in  making  our  pro- 
posal— or  some  oosaparable  snggeation — a 
rcaUty  by  ttie  cosieeitBd  actkm  c€  the  Gover- 
nors of  New  England. 
Bespectfvilly. 

PkAXK  J.  BCHTI. 

President.  Executive  Council,  Rhode 
Island  State  CIO. 


loadeqaate  Foood  Control  and  Relief  for 
Flood  Victims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KAita&s 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1951 

Mr.  SCRTVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  sadly  disappointed  people  in 
the  Midwest  in  view  of  two  of  today's 
oongressiazial  acts. 

In  tbe  first  place  it  was  hoped  that  the 
conference  report  on  civil -firoctions  ap- 
propriations wc.id  include  construction 
funds  for  Tuttk  Creek  Dam  on  the  Big 
Blue,  and  for  Toronto  Dam  on  the  Ver- 
digris. The  report  includes  only  plan- 
ning moi^y.  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  building  funds  will  be 
made  available  m  the  coming  year.  With 
this  start,  they  can  hope  for  rapid 
progTtss. 

The  other  cause  for  heavy  hearts  in 
the  Midwest  is  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  include  in  the  so-called  flood-relief 
bill  any  funds  for  grants-in-aid  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
the  debate  when  the  House  considt:red 
this  measure,  all  it  did  was  to  give  ♦he 
flood  sufferers  a  chance  to  go  more 
deeply  In  debt 

There  was  no  provision  for  helping 
those  who  lofi  moA,  if  not  all.  of  their 
ecolhly  riiwwnrlfinf  by  direct  grants  to 
help  ihem  refurbish  tbeir  homes  and 
reclothe  their  families. 

Yet  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  week  apo 
countless  millions  were  made  available, 
though  not  with  my  vote,  to  refugees 


and  the  unfortunate  around  the  world. 
The  present  policy  .seems  to  be  to  grant 
billions  for  global  help,  but  not  a  dime 
for  flood-stiicken  victims. 

If  the  administration,  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down,  really  desires  to  help 
those  refofees  from  the  Nation's  great- 
est, most  disastrotis  flood,  support  can 
be  given,  and  immediate  hearings  under- 
taken on  H.  R.  5681.  which  I  have  intro- 
duced and  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  Rive,  in  part,  ai  least,  the  help 
these  unfortunate  flood  victims  so  ur- 
gently need 

As  I  have  said  so  often.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  need  Is  great:  the  need  is  now. 


Tribute  for  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MTKNKSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  PK^ESBNTATTVBS 

Thursdav.  September  27.   1951 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr  Speaker  I  am  sure 
an  Members  of  the  Hoiise  will  want  to 
.read  a  tribute  given  to  a  former  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body,  by  the 
publication  known  as  Armed  Force,  pub- 
li.shed  here  in  Washington.  D,  C,  at  1833 
Jefferson  Place  W," 

A  splendid  editorial  of  commenda- 
tion and  appreciation  m  connei  iion  with 
the  service  and  accomphshments  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Melvia  J.  Maas.  USMCR.  ap- 
peared in  the  issue  of  October  6.  1951. 
So  that  his  many  friends  in  the  House 
may  read  it.  I  have  asked  permission  to 
insert  this  splendd  ediional  in  the  Con- 
cinsKWAL  Record. 

It  follows: 

Vicmt  or  Was 

Irontcally.  it  was  just  about  a  year  ago  an 
editorial  appeared  tn  these  coluranE  lauding 
Brig.  Oen.  Melviu  J.  kiaas,  USMCR.  taz  b:s 
st^erlattve  efforts  In  bebalf  of  Uie  formula- 
tlOB  of  realistic  and  workable  Reserve  pcMcy. 
As  tbe  cfealrmaa  of  a  Defense  Department 
subcoonlMM.  Ocneral  Maas  and  hii-  asso- 
ciates worked  speedily  and  strenuously  to 
rectify  the  injustices  and  inequities  wblcb 
vere  }ust  beginning  to  emerge  from  tbe  il- 
logical call-up  of  civlian  component  loroes 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

It  is  now  our  distressing  duty  to  report 
tbst  the  eaCBsMie  straln5.  burdens  and  de- 
mands on  bis  tkne  and  energies,  placed  upon 
bim  by  bis  activities  of  tbe  p.-^st  year.  ixa\-e 
taken  a  beavy  toU  ol  "Mel'  Maas.  He  Uea 
convaleecing  from  a  serious  11  In  ess  at  tbe 
Naval  Medical  Center,  Betbesda  Md  and  is 
apparantly  faced  with  tbe  prospect  ol  a  coo- 
ddefwhla  stay  before  be  recovers  Eren  after 
hia  pkQfSieal  recovery,  be  15  faced  with  tbe 
acikius  HugmizvamziX  at  bit.  eyesight,  perbapa 
even  U)  tlM  point  of  near  blindness 

Mel  Maas  is  a  vtotim  of  the  Korean  war 
jTKt  as  sorely  as  if  be  had  been  in  tbe  front 
lines.  Ocrfleagwes  who  bad  foUowed  cioaely 
his  numerofOB  and  elective,  appearances  be- 
fore confer  ess  lonal  committees  and  otiter  of- 
ficial t>odie«  concerned  with  manpower  and 
Reserve  force  policies  had  expressed  ccncem 
montlis  ago  about  tbe  aiMi^  of  bis  health,  buk 
he  continued  to  give  ol^imseil,  and  of  bia 
strength,  with  an  almost  fanatic  dedicatloa. 
Wbile  this  falls  Into  the  realm  of  gueoswork. 
and  second  guessing  at  that.  It  is  quite  likely 
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Fanners  Oppo««  C«s^%l  Costrol 
•f  Fam  Propams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  acrwnEsoTA 
IK  THE  B008B  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 

Thirgdaw.  October  ii,  1951 

'  Ut.  CHARA.  lir.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  ciy  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
1. 1  isetode  the  folknrinc  letter: 

CABf-n  Oocimr  ft 

BuBsnr 
WmeonU,  ITHm  .   September  12.  19S1. 
Joamn  P.  CHaba. 
Waltis  Jubb, 
J  Timt 
rATiw  O'Hasa:   A  moiitlnc 
hala  at  tlM  ett7  baU  In  Wanmfai  on  tb» 
juCScpcamtar  11  to  rniwlilw  th» 


of  tb*  local  PICA  eammMtm  peoldKl  at  this 
mMttnc  and  h*  also  had  om  at  him  cterks 
pr«acnt  to  aaaemble  aotes  oa  tba  ronarka 
mada  bjr  the  pao]^  «bo  vara  praaant. 

For  four  Informatton.  U  waa  the  tmajil. 
at  tba  peopbi  pwaant  tbat  tha 
at  Oarvar  Oouaty  ttad  the  aurrouad- 
ln<  araa  are  daflnltcly  oi>poaad  to  eantral 
control  ot  farm  prograait.  Tlwy  alao  as- 
presiM>d  tbair  eppoalUoa  to  Vb»  prepoaad  Of* 
fice  of  laformatton  aa  i  imw  iil  br  tba 
ttepartmect  haada  of  the  Oepartnant  of  A(- 
ricuU ure.  We  feel  tha(  ttHa  mgmej  vookl 
bypai^.-!  the  work  of  tha  UAd-frant  nSWifaa 
and  ezpctlmatxt  atatloaa  and  that  tha  coata 
would  b«  atoaaalre. 

A  ramwnmandattoB  waa  laada  faTorlag  tba 
by  tba  bwiOBMa  of  four  taataad  ot 


Csasideratica  of  ReauiHif  H««Ter  Re«r- 
;aaixatioB  Comixiissioa  RecoaiMa^a- 
boms  Vrftii  WImb  Coofress  Recevrcaes 


EXTENSION  or  RBIiARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 


iJS  MaAT^JUCS 


IN  THS  8BHAni  Of  THE  UIOTSD  STATES 
Thmndcy,  October  18.  1951 

Mr  BUTLER  of  Marylaod.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  tl>e  request  of  tbe  junior  Senator 
fron  Kew  Jersey  (Mr.  Hctorickson],  I 
a<k  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoss  a  state- 
ment released  by  him  today  urging  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Hoover  Recrganizatum  Ctxnmis- 
sion  T»ttmnwt%^nti»tifiins.  when  Congress 
reooavcnes  next  January. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooKB.  as  foUovs: 

Od  Oapt^ibai  ».  IMl.  Dr.  Robert  L.  John- 
aoB.  pKBaldaut  of  Temple  UnirerslLy  and 
watVmai  ebatnnaa  ot  the  Clttaens  Commtttea 
for  the  Hoover  Report,  addrcaaed  a  iiiiaBagii 
to  tha  Prealdant  at  tha  Senate  and  the 
^MslCBrorttaaBoaM.tnwtaldibeaaid:  -nrbe 
tSaaa  baa  eonw  for  plain  ^leaking  on  the  re- 
port ot  tba  ta^artlaan  nwiimlBiliiii  on  Organ- 
*t(tba  Boovar  Commlaaion)."  Thia 
ilMXrid  be  taken  to  heart  by  every 
of  tba  Eighty-second  CongraBi.  We 
oOgbt  to  do  aomething  about  It. 

Or.  Johnson  points  out  tbat  the  present 
Congreaa  has.  in  ita  Otst  year  iacrcaaed  the 
Faderai  budget  by  apptoxlBiBttfy  70  percent. 
Tat.  tbe  Coograaa  at— da  practically  at  the 
point  of  adjownuncnt  wttboat  harlng  taken 
anbstantial  action  on  the  Hoover  Conunla- 
aton's  recommendattons  for  reorganisation, 
cflclency.  and  economy.  Authoritiea  in 
Btanayment  maintain  that  tbeae  reforms 
ooold  ylBid  oparmttng  economiea  of  $5,400,- 
OOOjOOO  a  yest — tf  intelligently  and  ardently 


An  ovarwbelicing  majority  of  tlie  Members 
Of  both  BouMi  and  of  both  parties  of  this 
Congreaa  hare,  in  ooe  way  or  another,  ex- 
preaaed  general  endorsement  of  tiie  Hoover 
report  and  its  legislative  recommendstions. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  repeatedly  espraaacd 
tnvpiaHflad  support  of  the  ComBMsakm's 
pragraa.  To  my  mind,  the  Hoover  report  is 
a  plan,  a  complete  plan,  for  tlie  vitsily  needed 
modernization  of  tha  Fadaral  structure.  I 
see  no  sense  In  half  maaauraa  when  we  con- 
sider its  adoption. 

Admittedly,  no  i^n  is  perfect.  Adiultted- 
ly.  there  may  be  "i's"  which  cotild  be  dotted  off  that  agency— to  dampen  the  proclivities 
and  ~fs"  which  could  be  croased  in  ft^e/ for  mink  coats — than  to  give  us  better  or- 
Boover  report.  Nevertheless,  this  la  the  most  gaBlzation  in  our  Government.  The  Com- 
autbotltotlTe  and  comprabaoalTa  plan  of  Ito  mittee  on  Expenditures  has  addressed  a  let- 
kind  BTBr  created.  It  daaerras  a  fair  trial.  ter  to  President  Truman  requesting  him  to 
It  will  not  ist  a  f air  trial  unless  tt  gett  a  sufcnit  morf  plans.  He  has  responded  by 
compleU  trlaL  8ln|pllng  out   ttie   four  plans   that  were  da- 


aome  way  of  Tag> 
SO  percent  of  the  Coot- 

wdccme  tbai 

ttast] 

drealop.    Let 

oat 

reforms  which  have  so 

bave  met  with  similar  oppo- 

&i^ta 

at  tttim  laaappartad  to 

tgbt  by  ita  "swcetbeart^  privato  crfanl- 

tfala  well.  Of  the  20  public  laws 
reofganliatlon  plans  so  far  enacted, 
one  has  done  harm,  lioet  have  done 
t  good.  Tet.  in  every  single  case,  either 
th4  bureaus  or  their  '^sweetheart"  organtza- 
predleted  dire  lalalnnilii.  It  just 
t  ao.  In  the  one  caaa  out  of  the  40 
trouble  appeared  to  be  brewing.  Con- 
remedial  action.  In  plenty  of  time. 
is  no  possibility  of  eosopletlng 
th^  reorguilsation  job  at  this  seaalon.  I  do 
ly  urge  prompt  action  when  Congreaa 
venca  on  January  8.  1952.  The  efforts 
of  (the  Bg^ty-second  Congress  will  not  be 
lly  lost  if  we  expedite  action  od  the  fol- 
lowing measures,  which  have  already  had 
eoogreaaional  consideration: 
a  No.  1.  Federal-State  relations  (S. 
1146) :  The  Senate  should  pass  this  bill  Im- 
mi  liately.  It  considered  a  similar  bill  dur- 
ing most  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  This 
bij  was  passed  once  during  this  stimmer. 
only  to  be  recalled  from  the  House  through 
tha  motion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Loul- 
staca.  We  have  been  working  on  this  p>ar- 
ticiilar  measure^  for  3  years  now.  It  has 
co^  the  Senate  much  time  and  much  money. 
It  is  hich  time  that  we  paiard  the  bill,  one* 
and  for  alL 

item  No.  2.  overseas  admlnistraticm  (8. 
ll|6i:  This  bill  was  pasaed  by  the  Senate 
in  rthe  Eighty -first  Congreaa.  It  was  passed 
agfln  by  the  Senate  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, only  to  be  recalled  from  the  House  by 
thf  motion  of  the  senior  Senatco'  from  Loui- 
sia^.  Here,  again,  we  have  spent  far  too 
mBch  time  and  money  to  permit  this  meas- 
urf  to  go  down  the  drain.  It  also  should  bB 
parsed  immedUtely. 

Item  No  3.  Poet  Office  Department  fS. 
8)  :  WitlK>ut  wishing  to  Intrude  Into  the 
afHilrs  of  a  committee  of  which  I  am  no 
lodger  a  member,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
thit  this  matter  was  discussed  extensively 
during  the  Eighty-first  Congress  by  the  cog- 
nt  committee.  Once  more,  during  the 
ty-aecond  Congress,  It  has  been  dis- 
In  extenso.  There  seems  to  be  no 
bly  reason  why  this  bill  cannot  be  re- 
pcfted  and  pasBed. 

item  No.  4.  personnel  (S.  1135)  :  This  bUl 
pravldefl  for  modernization  of  Federal  re- 
crBltment.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
ve^on.  for  the  most  part  in  line  with  the 
Hoiover  Commission  recommendations,  has 
be^n  ordered  to  be  reported  by  the  cognizant 
coBimlttee.  In  my  opinion,  the  Senate 
sbBuld  take  up  this  bill  immediately  and 
p^Slt. 

|tem  No.  5.  general  executive  manage- 
m^t:  In  this  field,  the  administration  has 
do<ie  absolutely  nothing  this  year.  In  the 
ty-flrst  Congreaa  they  sent  down  34  re- 
nlzatlon  plans.  In  this  Congress  they 
hafre  sent  down  only  one  so  far.  the  RFC  plan, 
wb  Ich  represented  only  a  part  of  the  Hoover 
Caamiaaion  recommendations  for  that 
agrncy.  There  are  some  among  us  who 
m^ht  allege  that  this  plan  was  sent  down 
m<f>e  with  a  view  toward  taking  the  heat 
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featsd  Last  year  and  aaklac 

tbey  would  draft 
plana  could  be  (a)  made  to 
■idatlnsia    of    the 
(bl  aaauTMlof 
ThU   actkm    of    the 


oomalttee 


to  draw  up ; 
lion  to  the 
pUdty  places  this  rwymiikHity  oa  tba 
Prasldeat.  and  tt  altould  be  noted  tbat  tbta 
law  waa  wot  the  idea  of  Congreas  in  the 
flial  place.  It  wm  tbe  FrcsAdsbt  wbo  aakad 
to  have  this  autboct^  and  rsunsMlliillfj 
placed  tipon  hba. 

Itsta  Mb.  t.  iBwpiBlaBllWi  of  the  Ospart- 
ammt  ot  Hilndlwa  4s.  1I40) :  Hwiaci 
bave  been  aomplattd  by  tbe  Cotnaalttee  on 
Expendltorea.      Onoe    more,    it    woukl    ba 

which  haa  estabUBbad  a 
for      thorough  nasi      BMd 
Bawevar.  I.  for  oaia.  would  hope  tbat  they 
would  give  ua  aa  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
the  reorganlaaClaB  of  tbe  i^partmrent  of  ag- 
riculture without  much  delay. 
Tbe  Oaapaaa  muat   be  to   a  poaittnr   to 

lervBrd  toward  vipvaui  and  complete 
In  tbe  early  BBOMfeba  of  IML    Otber- 

ve  face  the  iliiijw  s(  bqn^Bic  down 
completely.  Or.  Johnson  rlgbtly  poiata  out 
that  "If  QothlQg  la  dune,  buck -parsing  and 
bUme-llxlng  will  be  the  order  at  the  day. 
The  Congreas  caa  blame  tbe  adminlctratkxi 
Bad  tbs  adaotebrtratlfau  aan  biaoaa  tba  Ooo- 


the 

There  wUI  bB  Just 
In  all  thcaa  aUegattona  to  provide  a  partial 
'alibi'  for  everyone.'* 

But  who  wants  an  alibi?  Here  we  bave 
an  opportunity  to  teU  one  af  tba  grsatest 
inwwsi  storiaa  In  htetory.  AiwafS  in  tbe 
past,  tt  baa  bean  aasumad,  cynically,  tbat  do 
psa^aaa  aould  survive  the 
Of  nnsBfi  bUMBUCFBcy,  tbe 
Coroea  of  group  minslinBai  aad  puhiic  in- 
difference. Now.  for  tbe  first  tlaae.  we  have 
seen  that  nnarlfWi  dUaens  of  both  parttca 
will  think  about  their  Government  and  will 
applaud  BtDoei*  efforts  toward  iu  tmprava- 
imbL  Ttaaae  dtlassu  haBs  sboam  ^wat  faith 
In  the  OoDgreas.  We  must  not  let  tbewi 
down. 

Now.  I  would  not  be  a  #ood  Aepubbcan 
if  I  dldnt  Ax  a  share  of  tba  iwspi.ii nihility 
with  the  admlBistratton.  Prcsidsnt  Tnnnan 
asked  the  Congreas  tor  the 
Act  of  1949.  We  gave  him  a  greatw 
tunlty  than  any  prevloua  Preatdeat  baa  had 
to  iworganlflB  the  executive  braneb.  In  1960. 
to  be  sure.  President  Tlussan  was  active 
in  reorganlaatton.  In  1961  be  bas  bardly 
lifted  a  dager  to  advance  the  program.  He 
would  now  appear  to  riafrm  credit  f cr  tbe  fact 
Ikat  SO  percent  of  the  Boover  ComaMSBlOD's 
have  been  adopted.  Thla 
I  call  atientlCB  to  bis 
It  to  the  IlattaB*s 
"^naeBever  tbeas  Is  any 
and  sfldency  tn  tbe  aovsmaBent.  the  Prest- 
dent  of  tbe  United  SCatas  bas  been  respoo- 
sible  for  it.  and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you 


K^ 


ts  prepoatertTQs. 
I  woUM  Bot  bs  a  good  American,  however. 
^  I  Btoppad  at  merely  reproaching  the  Pres- 
ident,    mie  fart  remains  that  tlie  Congreas 
y^  craatad  the  Hoover  Commlaaion  by  itnani- 

"-     The  fact  remains  tbat  tbs  Con- 

■spoBStiMUty  for  n- 
.  doD^t  let  anybody  tell  you 
dUfsrcnt. 

The  fact  remains  tlxat  tbs  CDOgrcm  eoaSd. 
if  it  chose,  enact  the  '*'TiB*T*'mtlnn  ptofram 


rote. 


la  its  entirety,  regardless  of  tbe  violent  pro- 
of the  bureaueeaBs. 
Thla  can  be  dona.  bBsmsar.  otily  by  tbe 
bipartLsan  InittBttas  of  the  entire 
Congreas  dstscBSlBad  to  live  up 
to  the  bright  praaslae  and  to  act  on  the 
high  levBi  00  which  tt  originally 
brought  tbe  Hoover  ConmilaBton  toto  being. 
We  haw  before  us  the  choice  of  a 
which  wOl  providBi 
!t  to  every  participant  or  a  btpartlsaa  fallura 
for  which  no  one  can  aarspr  tbe  blame.  For 
a  lalhiBS.  «B  BBBj  contrive  alibis  sat- 
isfactory to  partisan  ounstltuenta.  but  not  to 
our  own  hearts.  It  is  the  dear  duty  of  every 
Bfftnomy^mindart  fioaator  to  insist  that  the 
8nt  order  of  buslaflsa.  when  we  return  oa 
January  A  19S2.  be  to  eipedite  actkm  on 
tbe  balanre  oX  the 
CoBimlBsion  xaport. 


A^<iress  by  Hca.  Edward  Martia,  af  Peud- 
trfracia,  Eefor?  Ofcio  Federation  of 
RepuhiicAii  Wcnea't  Or^aaixatioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  M.*.RT!N 

or  rsHMB  I  tvawi* 
IN  THS  GEIiATS  OF  THE  CFMITED  STATES 

Thnridof.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ronsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  IlkcoBB  aa 
Which  I  delivered  at  the  fall 
of  the  Ohio  Federattoc  of  Republican 
Womens  Organisations  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  October  8.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  oxtlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  foUovs: 

I  aa 

or  of 
Anaerii 
tiac 
I 
appractatton  of  the  warm 

It  is  a  pleaeure  to 
your  friendly  nel^l: 
share  your  pnde   m   the 
and  your  place  of  outst 
in  the  eoanamle.  culttnal.  and  q;iiritual  life 
of  tbe  TTnited  Statea. 

All  the  elements  of  real  AJBMrlcanism  have 
entered  into  tbe  bulbil iig  of  your  State.  The 
earty  ptoneers  wbo  came  Into  the  Ohio  eoon- 
try  dtd  not  flad  an  easy  way  of  life.  They 
were  a  sturdy,  courageous  race  of  men  and 
wtio  endured  severe  hardships  and 
it  danger.  Tlwy  suffered  tbe  taage- 
diea  of   Indian   attack  and  many  yaaon   of 


Into  tbe  new  West  came  hard-l 
0Botcb-Irish.  thrifty  Pennsylvania  Oermans, 
asd  enterprising  New  Engiaaders.  Yirglnia. 
Kentucky,  tbe  CaruUnas,  and  oaaay 
were  repreaentad  assou^  tiM 

ibUsfted  new  homes  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the  Musicingum .  tlM 
Sctcto.  and  the  ICiaml  They  were  Industri- 
ous a,3d  selT-rellan*  Thry  worked  hard  and 
tbey  proapered  They  buU*  school?  and 
eburehea.  They  had  the  spirit  and  the  anil 
to  stand  on  tbelr  own  ieet  ar.d  to  plan  their 
own  livee  They  were  free  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
Donuc  opportonttiea  open  to  all  men  c^  ini- 
tiative and  energy. 

Upon  that  foundation  of  Indirldual  free- 
dom the  people  of  Ohio  have  created  a  tnae 
;tion    of    American    prugress.      You 


bave  developed  gresi  centers  of  industrial 
producuoa  vhicti  c.jntxibute  to  human  wel- 
fare ir.  cvrry  ;..;■:  .-:  the  civiUac^  warkL  You 
iuive  a  Rnrai  ve&iui  c'.  natural  resourcaa  tn 
coal.  oil.  gjm..  and  quarry  produces. 

Your  agriculture  is  strong  and  pragresElvs. 
Its  mainstay  beiiig  the  m-iny  tiwniaanda  of 
family-sixed  farms  riuun  easy  reach  o(  the 
city   asarkets. 

Mo  State   in   the   Union   tka»   produced   so 
outftand>ng    leaders    in    Government, 
industry,  nUUiary  affairs,  education. 
and  tbe  churcn. 

Wben  I  reter  to  Ohio's  lUustrtous  sorts  1 
can  poUU  with  the  greatest  prtdc  to  your 
Unltsd  Stales  t^nat<K-s.  Bob  T«^t  and  Joauf 
Baicun. 

I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
haa  give.n  me  grotn^r  pleasure  than 
my  BBBOCiaUon  w:tb  there  dletmgulsbed 
ssatasaasK.  Ttwy  serve  their  State  and  Na- 
tion with  exceptional  ability  artd  the  high- 
est Integrity.  They  are  patriotic  Amcrteaas 
wkK)  battle  fearlessly  for  the  pritkcipies  to 
which  they  believe. 

No  one  m  Washingroc  has  a  more  tbor- 
of    govert!n«ni    or   a    more 
understand inc    cf    national 
probtems  than  rots'  i^eat 
Bepubbean    8enato.-s    Bos    T^rr    and    Joow 


WbSD  I  recall  that  Kr^'en  natlre  aooa  of 
Obto  bavB  been  Pmident  nt  the  Unttsd 
States.  I  SUB  m^rv%M^  with  the  poasibUity 
tiiat  the  people  of  <  ur  Republic  mar  took 
asam  to  Ohio  for  the  c.i^Mhie  courageous 
Isadsnhip  so  badiy  needed  in  these  ertttcal 
times. 

I  am  ptoQd  to  aahsto  Ote  Bepnbttcan  woca- 
en  of  Ohio  and  ell  the  women  ot  Anaertea 
wb0  bave  taken  their  places  as  shock  troops 
tu  the  front  Une  oT  battle  to  preserve  tbe 
spstsai  of  govrmnteyit 

Tbe  women  of  America   are  rwcke  to  tbe 

llwt  cnn'ronl   our   Nation   tn   these 

•f  BBUfUi  II  in.  corruption,  and  comran- 


Tbe  wniasn  of  AsMrica  are  arouaed  to  the 
evil  conditions  that  tbreateu  to  bear  down 
and  destroy  freedom  of  the  lnd1vl:'tiai  and  to 
rofo  their  sons  and  daughters  of  all  opportu- 
nity m  the  years  ahead 

The  women  of  America  are  preparing  to 
flglit  for  decencv  in  povemment — tt'  swtep 
away  all  th«  filth  ttmt  haa  accumulatad  at 
Wssliliigliir.  tiirou^h  the  years  of  tbe  sa- 
called  l>alr  Oral,  and  the  scandalous 
of  the  corrupt  deal  which  is  a  stench  to 
noEtnls  o;  every  self -respecting  Anserlcan. 

AxMl  I  mean  every  American,  of  both  poUt- 
Ica]  parties,  who  places  horwr  principle,  aod 
toteerity  above  selflah  interest 

I  mean  every  American  who  is  dlagusted 
wltn  the  ileR,-deceit  and  trickery  of  men 
trained  in  the  Peridergast  school  «3f  corrupt 
political  practice 

Of  course  thow  who  are  rldtng  the  grary 
train  see  iM>thtng  wrong  They  are  guided 
by  the  example  of  a  little  man  In  high  oAee 
wbo  has  surrounded  himself  wtth  a  crowd 
of  politk^  gan^.ers  whom  be  defends  as 
all  honorable  men  who  have  done  nothttig 
Uleral. 

llilB  not  denied  that  their  mhruse  of  pub- 
lic ofllce  for  their  own  enrichBient  was  tm- 
etblcal.  It  is  admitted  that  some  of  their 
doable  dealing  with  public  funds  was  Im- 
moral But  with  braaen  defiance  of  all  de- 
cent standards  tiiey  proclaim  that  they  did 
not  overstep  the  ftrtct  letter  of  the  law — 
that  they  could  not  be  taken  into  court  and 
be  convicted  of  any  crime. 

And  that,  mv  fellow  Americans,  is  tbe 
phony  jitstifieation  for  calling  them  all 
honorabie  men. 

Ton  and  I  believe  In  a  different  type  of 
honor.  We  believe  such  morally  bankrupt 
characters,  who  observe  only  tlie  minimum 
■tasidarde  tui  cseary  tc  keep  out  of  }bU, 
f^TTTiH    be   kicked   out   of    the   Government. 


Ik 
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TClKj  ■■K/MiUi  be  brought  before  the  bar  ot 
JlMfUc»  tat— <1  of  being  gtvea  free  100— ■  to 
tte  White  Hotise. 

If  the  Republican  Party  can  be  said  to 
have  one  paramount  objective — one  caoM 
to  which  it  is  conunitted  above  all  ate*— tt 
is  to  drive  out  eomzption  and  to  rvstore 
decency.  Integrtty.  and  morality  in  our  Oov- 
■rBBwnt.  Tbe  real  clash  now  is  between 
rlckt  and  wrong  In  this  there  can  be  no 
■rtfliBT  ground — no  compromlee. 

We  have  had  enoiigh  of  shabby  trickery, 
deception,  concealment,  and  double  talk. 

We  have  had  enoocb  <tf  government  by 
erony.  political  fafOrtUam.  ■kecutive  direc- 
tion, and  govemment  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  will  of  Congress. 

We  have  had  mmiq^  of  Oovenunent  that 
creates  oonfuilOD.  coddles  oommunism.  and 
conceals  ctvruptlon 

At  this  critical  time  In  world  affairs,  our 
Nation's  greatest  need  is  to  return  to  the 
eeiMi.  sound  system  estabUshed  by  the 
TlQIIrtlng  fathers  when  they  drafted  tiie 
ClUiwUliitliiii  of  the  United  States. 

Ai  AflMrteans  and  as  Republicans  we  be- 
lieve that  plan  of  government  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  human  pt ogress  and  more 
happiness  than  tny  other  system  since  the 
world  be^an. 

We  Republicans  believe  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Righu  as  the  founda- 
tion of  American  liberty.  We  believe  the 
llgSlts  enumerated  in  those  immortal  docu- 
aasBts  are   Ood-given  rights. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  seen  the 
fundamental  law  warped,  twisted,  and  mis- 
interpreted to  serve  selfish  political  purpoaes 
and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  so-called 
Fair  Dealers. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  seen  freedom 
of  the  individual  weakened  by  riotous  spend- 
ing without  regard  for  the  solvency  and 
stability  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  been  led  lUong  the  primrose  path 
of  false  prosperity  which  can  only  end  in 
financial  collapae  and  national  bankruptcy. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  prosperity 
these  days. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  in  a  speech  at  Wash- 
ington. President  Ti^unan  said,  and  I  quote: 
"The  United  States  Is  now  at  the  peak  of  its 
prosperity. " 

•ut  when  we  remember  that  this  so-called 
prosper Ity  is  bui^^  on  excessive  taxation,  un- 
limited Govenu^MBt  spending,  and  never- 
ending  emergencies,  we  must  realize  that  we 
are  in  the  most  desperate  situation  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Republic 

And  most  impr^rtant.  If  we  can  attain  im'Os- 
perity  only  through  the  tragedies  of  war. 
paying  for  it  in  the  lives  of  our  boys  who  are 
dying  in  Korea,  i  want  to  say  right  now,  that 
the  price  is  too  high. 

Our  situation  c&nnot  be  fundamentally 
sound  BO  long  as  it  is  based  on  high  taxes, 
deficit  financing,  bigger  debt,  and  restrictive 
laws  which  exert  inflationary  pressure  and 
send  the  cost  of  living  higher  and  higher. 

Our  situation  cannot  be  fundamentally 
sound  so  long  as  'se  lace  upending  programs 
that  will  cost  the  taxpayer*  at  least  $100,- 
000.000.000  a  year. 

Our  situation  cannot  be  fundamentally 
sound  so  long  as  our  Oovernment  is  so  big, 
so  unwteldly  and  so  cumbersome  that  It  Is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  indivldtial  to  com- 
prehend Its  complex  ramifications. 

On  the  domesU^  front  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger In  the  flow  of  power  from  the  hands  of 
the  people  into  the  bands  of  the  Govern- 
ment That  is  the  pro<ess  by  which  gov- 
omment  creates  the  dictatorship  uf  an  all- 
powerful  socialistic  state.  When  govern- 
ment plans  and  controls  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple all  initutive  is  destroyed  and  freedom  oi 
the  mdividual  is  lost. 

On  the  International  from  we  have  con  • 
tiuusd  a.  conXucsd  and  uncoordinated  I^- 


eign  policy  which  shifts  from  day  to  day  and 
Ikoid*  no  promise  of  restoring  peace  with 
honor  and  Justice  to  the  world. 

In  this  time  of  national  peril  the  American 
people  cry  out  for  leadership  in  which  they 
can  place  full  trust  and  confidence. 

They  want  leadership  in  which  they  can 
entrust  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Re- 
public. 

They  want  leadership  that  will  not  con- 
done, conceal,  or  protect  corruption. 

They  vnuit  leadership  that  will  set  an 
example  of  honesty  and  morality  and  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  every  boy  and  girl  In 
America. 

We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  leadership  In 
the  White  House  today. 

We  cannot  expect  that  kind  of  leadership 
from  the  socialistic -minded  Democrats  or 
Republicans  who  would  replace  our  system 
of  government  with  one  patterned  after  Eu- 
ropean failures 

No,  my  fellow  Americans,  the  Republican 
Party  Is  the  only  political  organization  which 
is  fighting  to  preserve  the  sacred  Ideals  of 
American  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  only  hope  of 
good  government — the  only  source  from 
wtiich  our  Nation  can  regain  the  material, 
moral,  and  spiritual  strength  upon  which 
our  Republic  became  grt!at  and  powerful. 

The  most  dangerous  threat  to  the  future 
of  our  country  is  not  from  any  foreign  foe. 
It  Is  from  within. 

We  have  a  great  task  ahead.  It  is  a  task 
which  calls  for  loyal  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  patriotic  Americanism.  Those  are 
the  inrinciples  of  the  Republican  Party. 

As  Republicans  we  must  carry  the  truth 
to  the  people. 

We  musrt  point  out  that  corruption  in 
Oovernment  means  a  breakdown  in  the 
moral  standards  of  the  people. 

We  mxist  fight  against  every  socialistic 
proposal  that  holds  out  the  false  promise  of 
security  without  effort  and  robs  the  people 
of  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  opportunity. 

We  must  fight  waste,  extravagance  and 
excessive  spending  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  must  demand  a  tax  program  that  will 
encourage  business  and  industry  and  will 
give  the  little  fellow  a  chance  to  save  and  get 
ahead. 

We  must  demand  sotmd  fiscal  policies  that 
will  preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar  against 
the  destjructive  force  of  inflation. 

We  must  oj^xjse  pressure  groups  that  de- 
mand the  expendittire  of  public  funds  for 
selfish  purpoaes  and  their  own  special  ad- 
vantage. 

We  must  fight  conuntmism  at  home  with 
100  percent  Amerlcanlsju.  None  but  Amer- 
icans of  unqnsstloeed  loyalty  should  have  a 
place  In  our  Oovernment.  or  in  our  schools 
and  colleges. 

We  must  oppose  Government  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 

We  must  uphold  our  fundamental  concept 
of  government  by  law  Emd  not  by  men.  We 
mufit  support  the  constitutional  legislative 
process  against  government  by  Executive  di- 
rective. 

We  must  demand  a  foreign  policy  that  we 
can  afford  and  that  the  people  at  home  and 
abroad  can  understand.  There  must  be  no 
more  secret  commitments  or  agreements  that 
betray  free  people  into  slavery  behind  the 
Irun  curtain.  Tbe  American  pttyle  have  a 
ri^nt  to  know  the  obligations  w*  assume  In 
foreign  lands. 

Above  all,  we  mtist  arouse  among  our  peo- 
ple a  deeper  recognition  of  their  personal 
rsspaoalbUity  for  good  gossRuasnt.  We 
warn  ftgbt  against  apathy  and  tedlffsrenoe 
oa  ths  part  of  so  Muqr  citizens  who  take  no 
latsxesi  In  govsmmsst. 


I  have  outlined  some  fundamental  truths 
wliich  should  appeal  to  every  right-thL-iklng 
pittrlotlc   American. 

On  every  farm,  and  In  every  home.  In  every 
village,  town,  and  city  we  mv^  awaken  the 
rkbteous  indignation  of  the  American  peo- 
pfc.  We  must  arouse  the  fighting  spirit  of 
o^r  decent  citizenship  to  drive  out  the  ^aft- 
efs,  the  bribe-takers,  the  dealers  In  Inllu- 
etce,  and  all  the  other  rascals  of  high  or  low 
degree  who  have  betrayed  the  public  trust. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  any  one  political 
plirty  has  had  a  monopoly  on  wrongdoers. 
Blit  I  do  say  that  never  before  In  Am<;rlcan 
history  have  the  leaders  of  our  Government 
concealed,  condoned,  and  protected  corrup- 
tian  with  such  arrogant  disregard  far  all 
eihical  and  moral  standards. 

I  Let  me  tell  you  how  one  President  ijt  the 
Ikiited  States — a  Republican  President  I  am 
p|-oud  to  say — handled  corruption  when  it 
wias  revealed  In  his  administration. 

;  During  the  term  of  Calvin  Coolidg:e  the 
lotion  was  shocked  by  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal.  Involving  the  leasing  of  Oovem- 
Ment-owned  oil  lands. 

J  Before  the  full  facts  were  disclosed.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  made  a  ringing  declaration 
w|bich  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  present 
aflministration. 
President  Coolidge  said,  and  I  quote: 
"If  there  has  been  any  crime  It  mist  be 
pl'ocecuted.  If  there  has  been  any  property 
the  United  States  illegally  transferred  or 
It  must  be  recovered.  •  •  •  I 
}poce  to  employ  counsel  of  high  rank, 
rawn  from  both  political  parties,  to  bring 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
"Cotmsel  will  be  Instructed  to  prosecute 
lese  cases  to  the  courts  so  that  If  taere  Is 
ly  g\illt  it  will  be  punished:  if  there  is  any 
fvU  liability  It  wUl  be  enforced;  If  there  Is 
ly  fraud  it  will  be  revealed:  and  if  there  are 
a^y  contracts  that  are  illegal,  they  will  be 
canceled. 

"Every  law  will  be  enfwced  and  every  right 
dr  the  people  and  the  Government  will  be 
j^otected." 

Criminal  prosecutions  followed.  A  cabinet 
<iember  accused  of  taking  a  bribe  was  con- 
noted and  sentenced  to  a  prison  term.  The 
4ttorney  General  who  refined  to  turn  over 
aertain  files  and  records  to  a  Senate  hivestl- 
■stlng  committee  was  stunmoned  to  the 
White  House  and  dismissed   from  office. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  leadership — lionest, 
determined,  vigorous  and  courageous — that 
^e  Republican  Party  will  give  to  the  people 
(if  America  in  January  of  1963. 

We  are  about  to  enter  a  national  campaign 
^th  many  vital  Issues — but  moi>t  important 
m  the  moral  Issue  of  honesty  against  dis- 
honesty. 

On  that  issue  the  true  women  of  America 
io  matter  whether  they  are  Republican  oi 
locratic.  will  fight  for  the  protection  ol 
le  American  home.  They  will  fight  to  up- 
Jld  the  moral  standards  by  which  we  live 
on  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Holy  Bible 
At  the  Chicago  convention  next  year  w« 
irill  select  a  standard  bearer  to  lead  th« 
lerlcan  people  to  victory.  He  must  be  i 
it  American,  imbued  with  all  the  Amerl- 
ideals.  He  must  have  the  courage,  th< 
^111,  and  the  determination  to  slug  It  out 
♦Ith  Trumanlsm  and  all  It  stands  for.  H( 
«iust  believe  In  economy  in  Government,  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  sound  fiscal  policies! 
'l^d  above  all  else,  he  must  be  a  man  of  un- 
Mlpeachable  honesty  and  Integrity  and  then 
■UBt  be  no  question  that  he  is  a  real  R4,>publi- 


I    nr<* 


With  such  a  man  as  our  candidate  we  cai 

frch  to  victory — restore  honesty  in  Govern' 
nt  and  firmly  establish  our  rightful  plac4i 
leadership  for  peace,  freedom,  and  sounc 
rosperlty   in   tlie   United   Stales    ard   tlw 
forld. 
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n  TBS  MiuBB  Of  ii^ndBBrrATrvxs 
Tkmniaw.  October  It,  IHl 

HELi-ER.     llr.    Speaker,    tmder 
it.  lintladeta^ 
cohfliB  bf 
CUUb  which  appeared  in  the  Washtef - 
U.lt6L 

on  IntCT- 
leiMutcd ' 
•  •*jj  cAsdtve  WB  to  Mpaate  the 
airline  nbMiBi  troB  to-called 
mail  psy. 
Although  this  tnll  in  •■— i*»<  form 
tlie  HooBe  unanimous,  the  lull 


tbs  Board  has 

rub- 


In  fact.  sufaBtdy.     A  rate 
been  allowed  'or 

With  SS  osnta  a  taa> 
mile  tbe  airplanes  diame  tat  cazrTlng  trelgbt 
and  enuess  and  34  cents.  wtUdi  to  said  to 
be  the  cost  of  carrying  mail.  Analysts  wbo 
hatve  studied  ttac  ssparsMoB  pIsa  with  no  az 
to  frtnd  beUetps  tlM  nMm  sBosnd  are,  to  say 
tbs  Isaat.      '•r.'rteroas. 

suc::..    iispute  was  aired  in  a  re- 

Senaie  drtats  tbtX  lOt  IttOB  or  no 

This    I  ■  nisred   ob  the  effort   of 

stOKB  wbo  have  istisstwillf  Aown  their 

hi  eotttBg  OorvRBMBl  T*"***"g  to 

a  stmilar 


As  noted  In  this  ccftaaan,  the  Senate 

a  Ui  wliteh  VI- 


n  IB.  therefore,  By  iMpe  that  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Intentels  and  l^elKii  Com- 
■Mree  of  the  Wmam  wiB  reject  these 
wcakenkv  aiMnitaenlB  and  stand  by  its 
report  <tf  last  year.  Hooee  Report  Ha 
3941  01  tM  ■01^-ani  OoBsrem. 

enact  a  really  effectiTe  bm.  H.  R.  508  or 
H.  R.  IM,  and  not  a  vatered-down  tct- 
akai. 

The  artkde  foOovs: 
C^A»-B*a  Oosiaaas— ItaPoaiiaBB  Coiirum  to 


DMBccrat,  of  Hew  Tob^ 

On  the  other  side  were  loyai  friends  of 
Pen  ■  aMSrtcan  Alrws^'  wbleb  ba 


to  thsiyit  of  day.  i 

Joittlitc  soeb  pnlHtiQ 
tte  Ms  boys 


tbak  even  a  few 

or. 
of  tbe  few  men  in  Oongresi 
to 


crat.  of  Caanactiaife.     Tbsv 
wttbout  rsdDctfcm  tOr  a  jMriod  of  10 
At  oaspolixt  the  futUmtbt  Aami  salt 
nr  «b8re  IB  aay  WU  wbtah 

«(  a  sii^  taOaakrr.  tMs  MO  Is  tt.    •     -     • 

It  IS  ons  Qt  ^m  worst  bills  tbe  Senate  bas 

ever  bad  befbre  tt." 

KsaUy,  tbe  period  was  rat  fraa  10  to  5 

wttb    tbe    ecanoBolaMs    Tismiiwf  lim, 

trarden  tsQiased  en  t&e  asMrl- 

VJ-day  aabigb  ss  rWOjOMuDOO. 

In  tti  swiftly  cxpaiidlB(  phaM  iteos  tbe 
cad  ot  Wosld  War  n  tbe  aMbw  ladHtty  is 
stm  very  nsw.  It  Is  possSile  to  sse  tbe  de- 
•wkiplng  pattern  of  monopoly  as  It  tbreatsBs 
to  Hwsas  Into  bsla(  tbs  present  ssC-np  wttb 


WB  are 


DcportatJoo  af  AM>-Co<nmaDists 
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HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


sidy — hi   provkUag  lov-eost   coach  service. 
OC  tbe  CAB.  tba  rspoct  said: 
*^t  baa  a  dbaet  obMpMaa  to  tts  public 

rsllabie  »'^  economical  ss^rlos  on  a  nsafety 

It  Sdl  St  ttis  polBt 

•nd.  the 

Isnd  credence  to  tbe 

Ik  Is  SBrrUs  «o  tbe  tefssU  of 

fttad  atrUnea  aad  tiiat  It  taefea  ttie 

vsqvlrsd  at  this 


I 


nr  TBI  Houss  or  wtnxsBrTA.rprwB 

Tkmntmt.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  fol- 
Imvlns  reaolutiozi.  adopted  by  tha  su- 
pccBO  hoard  oX  tbe  Croatian  rathoHr 
Union  oT  United  States  of  America,  sets 
ooi  a  Just  appeal  Ibaft  afei*i  siMild  bo 
tafeen  hy  our  QoscfiMBenii  to  protoet 
citiarr.s  of  iron-ciu'tam  countries  who 
actively  fighting  communism 
deported  into  the  cluicties 


dictators.     The   penalty 
deixirteia    is    generally 


Ttio  imvcflK  beard  oi  \he  Croatian 
CtMnaSkc  JJatax  oi  United  States  of 
America  gathered  at  its  caeexAr^  iii  Gary. 
Ind..  October  12.  1951.  on  thu  occasion 
of  its  ttiirtieLh  annivei-sar>-  celebration, 
diM:us&ed  the  oaatier  of  the  de- 
of  the  Yugoslav  refcinie  of  Tito 
that  Dr.  Andxvja  Artukovic,  a  prominent 
opponent  of  conimurasm.  be 
tote  the  custody  of  Yu«?oslavia. 
La  the  name  of  the  Croatian  Catholic 
Unkn  ol  United  States  of  America  and 
Its  thnmsanil  of  members  who  are  loyal 
eiUoBM  a(  America,  prepared  lo  sacri- 
ilee  everything  and  even  their  lives  lor 
American  freedom  and  democracy,  we 
protest  afiairisi  such  requests  of  Yiigo- 
slavia's  cornxnuniiuc  regime  Lhai  Dr.  Ar- 
tukovic  be  deported  to  Yugoslavia.  We 
our  protests  on  the  following  rea- 


L  Or.  Andrla  Artukoric  committed  no 
■saasfs  and  crUnes  such  as  tie  is  accuse<l 
a(  by  tbe  YugoKiav  regime:  we  Icnow  posiuve- 
ly.  tbat  tbeee  accu^atiuas  are  purely  pvullUcal 
means  at  tbe  Yugoslav  Ccmmunist  dictator- 
ship  to  rid  ttaeU  erf  its  politlcai  opponents  la 
tbe  world  who  oppose  its  (»minunistic  tac- 
tics in  Croatia. 

a.  Dr.  ArtulcoTic  la  well  known  as  an  oppo- 
Dsnt  s<  ooMinuniam  even  from  his  youth. 

S.  Thff  TUgualav  Communist  regime,  as  ws 
know,  flrst  demanded  the  deponaucu  of  Or. 
Artukovle  on  tbe  basis  of  p<::lltical  ;-eaaon8. 
and  wben  tt  failed  to  be  succeflKful.  It 
ebar^vs  against  him  to  murder 
seuon  cf  which  he  wa«  nrvcr 
guUty. 

4.  Tbe  law  of  the  K^u^dom  o(  Serbia  of 
1903  can  In  no  way  be  applied  tc  Dr.  Arcu- 
kovtc  stnoe  be  never  had  been  either  &  citisen 


5.  If  free  and  dnnocrtitic  Arnerica  permits 
Tito's  coaumtnistle  rec.me  to  take  Dr  Artn- 
feovlc.  tt  win  pave  the  way  for  allowing  Tito's 
rei^BBe  to  seek  tbe  depcriauou  at  any  and 
aU  c£  its  poUtlcal  »"*r"^"  or  oppc:nents  wbo 
raise  Their  Tolces  in  foreign  lands  against 
oommtmlsm  In  Yugoslavia  aiid  oihe-  parts 
of  tbe  world. 

Far  tbe  above  reeeona  and  for  the  sake  of 
iHOsaa  l^bSs.  ww  appeal  to  cmr  American 
cAolali  BOS  to  tfsport  Or  Andrlja  ArtuJcovlo 
to  Ttto^  GDonBtialst  rr^une.  lor  in  no  csaa 
can  a  political  rival  dea^  rainy  with  his  po- 
litical opponent.  If  Dr.  ArtukoTic  erred 
and  broke  any  laws,  let  the  unbiased,  demo- 
cratic American  co\irta  decide  the  naatter. 


Caafereace  Report  oa  tbe  Tax  Bill 
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HON.  HLNRY  M.  JACKSON 

•jr    W.^SHTWCTON 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEXTATIVWI 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1951 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Wa&tungton.  Mr. 
^waker.  when  tiie  195 1  tax  biU  was  be- 
fore ihe  Hoube,  I  voted  for  it&  passage. 
Much  as  I  disliice  the  idea  of  mipoamg 
an  even  heavier  tax  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican peopie  we.  a£  a  Nation,  have  em- 
barked on  a  huge  defense  mobilirAtion 
program,  which  nearly  evervone  a;Tret3 
be  done.  Now  the  bill  muat  be 
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paid— either  honestly,  ttaroatfi  taxes 
vhich  ereryone  can  see  and  nadastancU 
or  through  the  hidden  tax  of  inllation. 
vberelqr  the  tarden  falls  prlmarilr  on 
the  shoalders  of  the  workins  people  of 
this  countary  and  on  the  elder  people  who 
are  retired  and  living  on  fixed  pensions. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  des- 
poately  tn  metd  of  addttKnal  revenues 
if  we  are  to  brth«  the  hodget  within  haU- 
ing  distance  of  being  balanced.  But 
that  does  not  mean  ttiat  this  House  must 
accept  any  bill  that  comes  before  it. 
Wl^e  no  one  enjoys  the  thought  of  high- 
er taxes.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  wilhng  to  share  in 
paying  for  the  defense  effort,  so  long  as 
everyone  is  paying  his  fair  share.  The 
conference  report  now  before  the  House 
dot5  not  distribute  the  tax  load  fairly. 
and  I  do  i:M>t  intend  to  lend  my  support 
to  any  tax  bill  as  Inequitable  as  this,  no 
matter  how  great  the  need  for  revenue, 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

To  show  the  unfairness  of  the  changes 
from  the  House  bill  made  by  the  confer- 
ees, I  should  like  to  show  what  has  been 
done  about  distributing  the  individual- 
income-tax  burden.  The  conference  bill 
imposes  $364,000,000  less  in  individual 
Income  taxes  than  the  House  bill.  Of 
that  $364,000,000   reduction,   only   $86.- 

000  000.  or  less  than  one-ftfth.  goes  to 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $5.0C0. 
yet  these  families  comprise  80  percent  of 
all  individual  taxpayers.  At  the  same 
time,  a  $278,000,000  reduction  has  been 
granted  taxpayers  with  mcomes  of  over 
$5,000 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  upside- 
down  arrangement,  when  80  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  get  20  percent  of  the  re- 
Uef — comparing  the  House  bill  with  the 
conference  report — and  20  F>ercent  of  the 
taxpayers  gel  80   percent  of   the   relief. 

1  cannot  .support  such  a  proposition. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  House 

bill  which  would  have  assured  a  fair 
share  of  the  load  for  everyone  in  the 
community  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
conference  bill.  For  example,  the  House 
bill  made  the  new  corporation  tax  rates 
effective  on  January  1,  1951,  foUowirig 
the  practice  of  nearly  every  corpwrate 
tax  bill  since  1913.  The  confert-es 
ehftnged  this  effective  date  to  April  1, 
1951.  thus  exempting  the  record-high 
first  quarter  corporate  profits  from  the 
new  tax  rates,  and  sacrificing  $500,000.- 
000  in  revenues.  The  corporations  were 
advised  that  the  effective  dale  of  the  new 
taxes  would  probably  be  January  1. 
They  have  all  set  aside  appropriate  tax 
reserves.  If  thus  $500  000,000  is  not 
raised  this  year  through  taxes,  it  will  fall 
on  the  helpless  section  of  our  population 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  and  infla- 
tion To  me.  this  does  not  represent 
equality  of  sacrifice. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  permanent 
reform  for  our  tax  system  that  would 
have  yielded  an  additional  $323.0004100 
in  revenues  each  year — not  by  raising 
anyone's  tax  rates,  but  merely  by  col- 
lecting taxes  which  should  be  paid  now. 
but  are  not  b?ing  paid.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  syov.m  of  withholding  the  tax  on 


dividcsKis  and  oorporate-bond  interest, 
just  as  the  tax  is  withheld  on  wMts  and 
salaries.    It  is  argued  that  this  system 
will  impose  hardships  on  thousands  of 
widows  axx!  pensioners  who  now  do  not 
have  to  file  tax  returns,  but  who  would 
now  have  to  file  for  their  refunds.     I 
would    have    more    sympathy   for    this 
argument  if  I  did  not  know  that  both  a 
survey  of  individual  tax  returns  by  tiie 
Treasury  Department  and  a  sample  sur- 
vey by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  show 
that  92  percent  of  the  families  in  this 
country  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
receive  no  divideds  or  interest  whatso- 
ever.   Those  with  incomes  of  $10,000  and 
over  receive  63  percent  of  the  dividends^ 
paid  in  this  country.     No  one  seems  to 
^mplam  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
wage  earners,  most  of  them  in  the  low- 
and   middle-income   category,   who   are 
under    a    withholding    system,    and    to 
whom  nearly  a  half-bilion  dollars  in  re- 
funds are  made  each  year.    Every  year, 
the  receipt  of  dividends  is  under-reported 
by  over   $1.000.000.000 — not   necessarily 
intentionally,  but  often  because  the  divi- 
dends come  in  in   small  checks   which 
are  easily  forgotten.     The  withholding 
system    recommended    by    the    House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  passed 
by  the  House  merely'  assures  that  those 
who  should  be  ipaying  taxes  actually  do. 

The  capital -gains  rate,  which  is  avail- 
able primiarily  to  those  with  considerable 
means,  has  not  been  raised  since  Korea, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  current  tax  bill 
contains  the  second  increase  in  ordinary 
income-tax  rates.  The  House  bill  raised 
the  capital-gain-tax  rate  from  25  per- 
cent to  28  percent,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  a  minimum:  the  conferees  eliminated 
this  increase,  and  left  the  capital-gains 
rate  at  25  percent. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  make  all  current  corporate 
earnings  in  excess  of  75  percent  of  the 
highest  1946-49  earnings  taxable  at  ex- 
cess-profits rates.  The  Senate  bill 
struck  this  provision,  and  left  the  earn- 
ing base  at  85  percent  of  the  1946-49 
profits.  The  compromise  reached  by  the 
conferees  was  83  percent — only  20  per- 
cent of  the  way  toward  the  House  bilL  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  true  middle  ground 
such  as  we  might  expect  would  emerge 
from  conference. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the 
conferees  have  seen  fit  to  include  in  the 
conference  bill  a  modification  of  the  so- 
called  Jeaner  amendment,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  rider  to  this  tax  bill. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  rais- 
ing taxes,  which  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  This  provision  makes  it  possible 
to  publish  the  names,  addresses,  and 
amounts  of  assistance  of  the  millions  of 
self-respecting  persons  on  the  assistance 
rolls. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  provisions  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for  aid 
to  certain  groups  of  our  needy  citizens 
ccmstitute  one  of  the  most  humanitarian 
programs  ever  established  in  this  coun- 
try. The  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  about  the  so-called  confidentiality 
of  records  provision  are  in  my  opinion 
grossly  exaggerated  and  it  is  my  earnest 


hbpe  that  the  Members  of  this  House  win 
iasist  on  the  retention  in  the  Skx:ial 
Security  Act  of  the  provisions  which  re- 
(giire  that  information  about  worthy 
ifcipients  be  kept  confidential. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  abhorrent 
tt  me  than  the  idea  of  publishing,  or 
CKherwise  making  known  the  names  of 
tlie  unfortunate  members  of  our  cotamu- 
^mty  who  are  recipients  of  public  assist- 
tkiCc.  To  my  mind,  it  is  misf o  rtune 
oiough  for  a  person  to  be  in  need  and  to 
be  forced  to  apply  for  assistance  To 
b^ve  to  endure  the  publication  of  one's 
qame  and  circumstances  where  they  can 
he  seen  by  all  persons  is  humiliating  to 
aki  already  distressed  person  who  :ieeds 
help  rather  than  persecution  because  of 
his  circumstances.  Such  people  need 
aot  only  financial  assitance.  but  also  pro- 
tection under  the  law  against  the  e^cploi- 
t^tion  and  the  indignity  to  which  publi- 
qation  of  their  names  would  siibject 
t^em.  This  protection  is  in  keeping 
Vith  the  American  ideal  of  respe<."t  for 
tihe  worth  and  dignity  of  eversj^-haman 
being. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the:^  are 
I^rsons  receiving  assistance  who  a:-e  not 
•ligible  for  aid.  Prom  all  the  informa-t 
lion  I  have,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
.iumber  is  small.  The  many  aged,  blind] 
$nd  disabled  persons,  and  the  dependent 
Biothers  and  children  who  are  rec»ivin^ 
assistance  have  no  other  choice  but  ta 
$eek  aid  from  the  programs  which  the 
Congress  and  the  States  together  hav^ 
♦stablished  to  meet  their  needs.  The: 
kave  no  other  way  of  providing  for  r,hem 
selves.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  th 
States  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  t 
persons  applying  for  and  receivirg  a: 
through  the  State  program.  Applica-. 
tions  for  assistance  are  made  to  the  local 
Welfare  departments  and  an  investiga4 
tion  must  be  made  to  determine  whethei 
ihey  meet  the  conditions  of  eligibility  sei 
tip  by  the  States.  Once  assistance  is 
granted,  the  necessity  for  continuing 
pajonents  is  reinvestigated  periodicalm 
$nd  as  the  circumstances  of  the  lecipil 
ents  change.  This  is  not  to  say  thai 
some  people  may  not  seek  to  tafe;e  ad| 
Vantage  of  these  programs  or  that  abuse$ 
may  not  occur.  But  it  is  our  State  and 
local  welfare  ofiBcials  who  have  t]ie  re* 
Sponsibility  of  administering  the  public 
lissistance  program  who  should  see  to  ii 
that  any  "chiselei^"  are  dropped  trork 
the  rolls.  [ 

[  We  all  should  be,  and  are  vitally 
Concerned  in  the  administration  of  our 
public-assistance  program.  As  taxpayi- 
ers  and  as  persons  deeply  interested  it 
providing  assistance  to  the  neecy.  we 
^ant  to  be  sure  that  only  eligible  pjrsonp 
>-eceive  assistance,  and  that  eve.-y  ell- 
tort  be  made  to  help  them  -egaiii 
self-support,  where  this  is  possible.  Thig 
is  the  aim  of  the  States  in  administering 
their  various  assistance  programs.  Howi- 
ever,  in  my  opinion,  the  Indiscrirainat^B 
publicity  that  is  being  proposeo  he 
would  not  promote  but  would  ham; 
the  efacient  administration  of  assistan( 
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as  weD  as  impose  needless  humlBaticm 
on  needy  people.  I  am  not  cooTtnoed 
that  publication  of  names  woul^  reveal 
ineligible  persons.  Rather,  I  believe 
that  this  pubhcity  would  merely  frighten 
away  many  needy  people  whose  pride  is 
great  enough  to  discourage  them  from 
aeeepting  the  aid  they  need,  if  publicity 
is  a  condition  of  such  aid.  In  esU.bU^. 
log  their  eligibility,  persons  often  giye 
IMEBonal  and  private  information  re- 
ftf«"ff  the  circumstances  which 
bfWnght  them  to  apply  for  aid.  This  be- 
comes part  of  the  record  of  eligibility, 
and  the  prospect  of  publicity  of  such  in- 
formation could  only  reduce  the  poaH- 
bil4ty  of  establishing  understanding  and 
confidence  in  and  between  the  welfare 
acmcy  and  the  applicant. 

The  Social  Security  Act  limits  the  dis- 
ck>sure  of  information  concerning  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  to  persons  di- 
rectly cotmected  with  the  adnriniistration 
of  assistance.  However,  as  I  imderstand 
it.  this  restriction  does  not  operate  so  as 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  certain 
kinds  of  infoimation  which  throw  light 
on  the  operations  of  the  public  aststance 
agency.  I  know  that  States  can  and  do 
publish  information  so^  as  the  cost  of 
public  assistance,  the  financing  of  these 
expenditures,  the  niunber  of  recipients 
and  causes  of  dependency,  and  the 
standards  and  methods  ased  for  decid- 
ing the  need  of  the  people  applying  for 
help.  And  this  requirement  does  not 
prevent  giving  full  information,  includ- 
ing the  names  and  other  information 
about  recipients,  to  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative groups  charged  with  study- 
ing the  operations  of  the  pubUc-assist- 
anee  department.  This  information  can 
also  go  to  auditors,  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers and  others  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  pubUc  assistance. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiH  think 
twice  before  they  vote  to  chante  tbi& 
provision  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
thus  to  expose  needy  people,  the  aged, 
blind,  children,  and  the  disabled,  to  the 
kind  of  publicity  which  is  being  urged 
upon  them  in  this  House.  Let  tis  con- 
tinue to  treat  the  unfortunate  with  the 
dignity  and  respect  which  the  Social 
Security  Act  now  assures  them.  To  sub- 
ject them  to  the  pressures  of  political  or 
commercial  exploitation  and  to  make 
their  personal  affairs  a  matter  of  public 
record  is  to  go  beck  to  the  abandoned 
tradition  and  methods  of  the  old  poor 
laws.  Let  us  not  lose  the  progress  we 
have  made  through  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  discarding  the  provisions  on  the 
pr(^eetion  of  confidential  information. 

There  are  other  pioviafaaaa  of  the  con- 
ference bill  which  reinforce  my  convic- 
tion that  this  is  both  an  inequitable  and 
an  inadequate  tax  biU.  The  defense  bill 
must  be  paid,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
It  cannot  be  paid  in  a  fair  and 
manner.  I  shall  vote  against  tUt 
ference  report  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees will  reconsider  their  action,  and 
that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  House 
biU  whtch  I  have  mentioned  will  be  re- 


"The  Decision  of  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff 
To  increase  the  Air  Force  to  at  Least 
140  Groups  WiU  Give  Us  an  \it  Force 
Second  To  None.  Which  in  All  Proba- 
baity  WUI  Prevent  Any  Future  War"— 
Qiicaf o  Herald-American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W,  BOYKIN 

or  irA»>MA 

Df  THI  BOUSE  OF  RXPRBSKMTATIVn 

Thursday    October  It,  1951 

Mr.  BOTKIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

imtrtmtnd  a  clipping  from  the  Chicago 
HeraW-American  of  October  10.  1951, 
headed  "Air  power  in  keeping  with  our 

It  is  a  short  edttociaL  It  rtiyiifw 
the  legislation  whidi  we  paned  to  ghra 
the  Air  Force  an  extra  billion  dollars  for 
immediate  expansion— and  another  >4.- 
000.000  000 — as  soon  as  the  detail  plans 
for  further  expansion  are  formulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  bill  that  Congress  has 
ever  enacted  has  proven  more  popular 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
these  Umted  States  than  has  this — to 
pronde  these  United  States  with  an  Air 
Force  second  to  none. 

I  have  said  befbie;  and  I  repeat  on  this 
floor,  that  the  peoples  of  these  United 
states,  whether  they  live  In  the  coastal 
cities  or  in  the  great  Mlasisstppi  YaOey 
Com  Belt,  all  know  that  the  United 
States  Air  Force  is  their  first  and  great- 
est powerful  defense  against  enemy  at- 
tack. Further,  they  know  that  victory 
in  the  next  world  war.  is  going  to  perch 
on  the  banners  of  that  nation  which  has 
supremacy  in  the  air. 

The  hemendous  achievements  of  our 
Air  Force  in  Korea  are  far  and  beyond 
the  expectation  of  any  military  author- 
ity. Top-flight  Army  officers,  one  after 
another,  have  complimented  the  Air 
Force  on  its  splendid  work.  Many  have 
frankly  stated  that — were  it  not  for  the 
Air  Force — the  ground  forces,  ov  tmu 
as  well  as  'Jbe  United  >^ations.  would  hawe 
hee:  thrown  out  of  i  lorea  a  long,  long 
time  ago. 

While  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  an 
airplane  as  a  weapon  designed  to  kill  in- 
dividual enemy  Goldlers  and  enemy  per- 
sonnel on  the  ground — authoritative 
sources  report  thai  United  Stales  air 
povrer  has  already  surcounted  for  more 
than  47  percent  of  all  enemy  casualties 
in  Korea — 72  percent  of  all  enemy  artil- 
lery destroyed.  81  percent  of  all  enemy 
trucks  de-^troyed— to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundreds  of  boidges,  highways,  and  dams 
destroyed,  and  the  other  enemy  delay- 
ing actions  accomplished  by  our  flying 
forces. 

Only  last  week  came  report  br  way  of 
NBC  television,  on  the  Battle  Report, 
Washinstoa  prograoi.  that — 

P-Sl  ltir^"'*ir  ■>•  tafttng  off  laden  vttb 
rockets  and  nspalzn  bombs  on  strafing  mis- 
sioas  tn  Korea.  Along  with  our  }ets  and 
bo— begh  ttaey  succeeded  in  <>ne  94-bour 
period  this  week  end — in  destroying  or  dam- 


a   rsooni-liraaklDg    1.121    Communist 
ffefryiztg  supplies  and  reinforcements 
to  the  front. 

Mr  Speaker,  without  further  ado.  I 
include  herein  a  short  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Herald -American,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Aia  Powxa  m  Kxxpuiu  Wnu  Ora  Nszai 


Defense  Establishment  of  the 
United  Stataa  Is  now  in  a  (air  way  to  becom- 
ing, for  the  rery  first  time  since  the  adrent 
of  military  STlation  as  k  decisive  element  in 
wflave,  an  air  power  of  a  stature  m  keeping 
wtthow  ■!»!■«■  needs. 

TMi  vtlal  porftiOB  is  now  definitely  in 
proapact  by  Tlrt~je  of  the  decision  of  the 
American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  increase 
U  t  Air  Vott»  to  at  least  140  groups,  the 
preMM  aWwactt  being  95  groups. 

Senator  Lopm,  of  M:isssu:huseTt.s.  a  Repub- 
Uoan  but  eOsn  a  spokesman  for  the  admln- 
latnttoa  ta  aaatters  pertaining  to  national 
defense,  reported  this  decision  to  the  Sepate 
while  the  Air  Force  appropriation  bUl  was 
nwlng  final  disposition. 

The  main  provision  of  the  bill  is  to  give 
the  Air  Forea  1 1.000.000.000  f  .r  immediate 
expaastaa,  with  as  much  as  tour  additional 
MIUmw  t»b*  forthconung  as  soon  as  detailed 
plana  ■■•  iOBBuiat^ci. 

This  fits  aquarely,  and  logically  and  most 
latKlably.  Into  the  pattern  of  Air  Force  ex- 
panaion  eont^nplated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

It  aiao  tetngs  nearer  to  realization  a  policy 
that  bas  kmg  been  advocated  by  the  Hearst 
newtfa^m*.  to  wit:  An  Air  Force  second  to 
noBra. 

The  American  people  should  be  apprecia- 
Uve  of  the  fact  that  they  are  soon  to  have  an 
Air  Force  which  will  be  the  m&in  offensive, 
and  therefore  defensive,  arm  of  their  uni- 
tary Bstablishment.  and  which  will  be 
capable  of  winning  any  future  war. 

In  aU  probabUlty,  such  an  Air  Force  will 
prevent  any  lutxire  war 

The  only  concern  at  the  American  people 
la  that  the  country  does  not  have  that  kind 
of  an  Air  Force  now,  as  it  should  have  had 
long  before  now.  in  order  that  the  desired 
security  |[M«M  be  a  natter  of  present  enjoy- 
ment rather  ttaa  futxrt  prospect. 


The  Tax  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o* 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESE>rTATnnB 
Thursday.  October  18.  i95J 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  'ondcr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foliowing  telegram: 

Wasklnctoi*.  D.  C,  OctobfT  17,  19Si 
Hon.  WXLBOB  O  Bdnxs 
Homae  Ofp.ce  Building: 

We  are  greatly  iMTiii  tii  i1  by  House  action 
on  tax  bill.  Vwaamm  dont  like  to  pay  taxes 
any  better  than  Hiyaaa  •*■».  However,  in 
view  of  appiufiattoii  BWO»rlsatlons  ap- 
provtd  by  CongraM.  the  choice  available  to 
the  American  paoplals  U)  pay  for  these  es- 
pendivures  ttaraugia  taxes  or  throuf^h  in- 
flation. Let  \M  not  fosgat  t^  people  pay  the 
bdU  either  way.  AMbigogh  farmers  recug- 
Tii—  the  dangaia  feaherent  in  increased  taxes, 
we  fear  far  more  the  sequence  of  rising 
prices,  pi o<wtt>an -trangl lag  controls,  and 
loss  of  personal  freedom  which  are  inevitable 
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consequence  of  Inflation  resulting  In  failure 
to  balance  Federal  budget.  We  believe  pro- 
posed tax  bill  represents  the  best  bill  that 
can  be  devised  this  MMlon.  and  therefore 
urge  Its  passage. 

AlXAN  B.  Klikx. 

President, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Build  Howell  Mill  Shoals  Dam  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  ALaBAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  October  18,  K51 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
addre.ss  delivered  by  me  entitled  "Build 
Howell    Mill   Shoals   Dam    Now": 

"Sheathe  your  swords,  take  bacfe  your  men, 
take  back  horses;  you  will  need  them  down 
there  to  develop  that  great  fertile  cotintry 
for  which  God  and  nature  have  done  so 
much." 

These  words  were  spoken  at  Appamatox 
at  the  time  when  General  Grant  refused  to 
accept  the  sword  of  the  gallant  Gen.  Robert 
F  Lee.  Since  this  dark  day  In  the  history 
of  the  South.  Alabama  has  made  great  strides 
In  following  the  advice  given  by  General 
Grant.  It  Is  highly  encouraging  to  see  the 
booming  industrial  development  In  our  State. 
The  Institute  for  Economic  Research  has 
given  Alabama  Its  highest  rating,  that  of 
superior  growth.  Dtirlng  1950  almost  •200,- 
000,000  was  spent  In  Alabama  for  n?w  con- 
struction and  for  expanding  and  improving 
existing  industries.  Today  she  is  a  great 
producer  of  Iron  and  steel  products,  coal, 
lumber,  textiles,  naval  stores,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  Is  making  progress  In  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  oil  refining,  chemicals, 
farm  equipment,  aluminum,  "Jlectrlcal  fix- 
tures and  appliances.  Only  the  surface  has 
been  touched  and  if  .Alabama  could  develop 
her  great  water  resources  "he  could  become 
the  Ruhr  Valley  of  the  United  States.  This 
Is  a  great  river  .basin  which  extends  from 
the.  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  northwestern 
Georgia  and  southeastern  Tennessee,  begin- 
ning at  Rome,  Oa.,  and  running  a  distance  of 
almost  650  mil's  across  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
to  the  lowlands  of  the  Gulf  coastal  plain 
which.  If  developed,  will  revolutionize  the 
Industrial  economy  and  wealth  of  this  great 
section.  The  Coosa-Alabama  River  system  Is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Etowah  and 
Oostanaula  Rivers  near  Rome  which  becomes 
the  Coosa  Rlvei;  the  Coosa  and  the  Talla- 
poosa flow  through  the  middle  part  of  the 
basin  to  form  the  Alabama  River;  the  Ala- 
bama River  flows  across  the  gently  sloping 
coat^al  plain  to  Join  the  Tomblgbee  River. 
empties  Into  the  Mobile  and  thence  flows 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  this 
basin  is  found  a  moderate  climate,  abundant 
rainfall,  and  fertile  soils.  The  raw  ma- 
terials needed  by  Induilry  are  ureaent  and 
the  supply  of  labor  Is  adequate  and  stable. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  Intensely 
Interested  In  the  development  of  the  great 
Alabama -Cuosa  Bualn  for  over  80  years. 
Among  the  first  Improvements  constructed 
was  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  In  the  Coosa 
River  for  shallow-draft  navigation  to  reach 
Rome,  Ga.  lu  recent  years,  a  more  Impor- 
tant step  toward  the  development  oi  the 
basin  was  the  appearance  of  the  308  Report 
In  1934.  This  reiXM-t  recommended  locks 
and  dams  on  the  Alabama  River  and  on  the 
Oooaa  River  above  the  existing  power  dams, 
•Bd  with  locks  in  the  power  dams,  It  was 


planned  to  provide  a  9-foot  channel  for 
navigation  upstream  to  Rome.  Ga.,  and  ad- 
ditional power.  Increased  Industrialization 
intensified  requests  that  this  308  Report 
be  reviewed.  Flood  control  and  flood  pro- 
tection works  have  been  built  at  PrattvlUe. 
Ala.,  and  at  Rome,  Ga.,  and  the  mighty 
Allatoona  Dam  and  Reservoir  has  been  built 
on  the  Etowah  River  48  miles  above  Rome. 
This  is  the  first  Federal  power  plant  in  the 
basin  and  generates  74,000  kilowatts  of 
power. 

In  1941  the  Engineers  submitted  a  report 
recommending  a  new  program  of  develop- 
ment of  the  basin's  water  resotirces  In  ac- 
ordance  with  the  plans  being  prepared  by 
:he  Chief  of  Engineers.  This  was  adopted 
by  Congress  and  the  President  In  the  River 
and  liarbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law 
14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This  pro-am 
calls  for  a  navigation  lock  and  dam  an<r  two 
power  dams  with  locks  on  the  Alabama  River 
below  Montgomery  and  a  power  dam  with 
lock  v>.-<  the  Coosa  River  at  Howell  Mill 
Shoals  !i»servoir.  Other  reports  are  being 
prepared  which  wUl  provide  for  a  modern 
9-foot  barge  channel  to  Montgomery  and 
additional  power  and  flood  control.  The 
remainder  of  the  program  contemplates 
three  navigation  power  dams  with  locks  on 
the  Coosa,  a  flight  of  locks  in  each  of  the 
three  power  dams  on  that  stream  and  In 
the  Howell  Mill  Shoals  E>am  and  20  power 
and  storage  dams  on  the  Tallapoosa  and 
tributary  streams.  The  completed  develop- 
ment would  add  some  942,000  kilowatts  to 
the  Installed  capacity  In  the  basin;  the 
average  annual  output  would  be  almost 
2.236,000  kilowatt-hours.  The  total  outlay 
based  on  1949  construction  costs  would  be 
about   $525,000,000. 

The  Immediate  need  for  this  development 
Is  supported  In  a  statement  by  Mr.  Crelm, 
director  of  the  Southeastern  Power  Admin- 
istration. He  has  stated,  "that  there  Is  a 
need  for  additional  power  everjrwhere  In  that 
area."  This  statement  Is  based  on  a  study 
by  the  Atlanta  regional  ofllce  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  In  1950.  This  re- 
port further  says:  "Since  no  one  can  now 
predict  how  loi^g  the  defense  effort  will  of 
necessity  be  prolonged,  plans  must  not  be 
delayed  beyond  the  year  1953.  •  •  • 
Construction  should  be  started  at  once  on 
those  projects  determined  to  be  needed  to 
meet  the  future  power  loads  in  the  area. 
•  •  •  Any  other  course  might  at  best 
result  in  serious  restriction  of  commercial. 
Industrial,  and  residential  use  of  electrical 
energy,  or  at  worst  badly  limit  the  effort 
which  must  be  made  to  assure  adequate 
defenses."  This  report  p>otnts  to  the  Howell 
Mill  Shoals  project  as  follows: 

"Howell  Mill  Shoals  la  located  within  easy 
service  distance  of  oi.e  of  the  most  highly 
Industrialized  areas  in  the  South.  Large 
amounts  of  cement,  steel,  and  steel  products 
are  prcxluced  in  the  area  centered  on  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

"The  regional  engineer  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  Indicated  the  poesl- 
blllty  that  a  defense  plant  may  be  built  in 
Alabama  which  will  require  a  substantial 
block  of  power.  Howell  Mill  Shoals  would 
be  a  desirable  source  of  power  for  that  plant. 
In  addition  ordnance  facilities  are  being  ac- 
tivated, and  other  defense  facilities  may  be 
constructed  extended,  or  reactivated.  These 
may  require  an  additional  power  supply  be- 
yond that  allowed  for  the  present  Federal 
Powe;  Commission  estimates. 

"The  river  regulation  from  Howell  Milt 
Shoals  Dam  will  increase  generation  at  ex- 
isting power  company  dams  downstream  by 
about  60,000,000  kilowatt-hours  a  year  and 
It  will  substantially  increase  the  dependable 
output  of  those  plants.  These  feed  into  a 
system  which  serves  the  Birmingham  indus- 
trial area  as  well  as  a  short-supply  area  fur- 
ther to  the  south. 

"Detailed  plans  for  this  project  have  been 
well  advanced,  but  construction  cannot  be 
Initiated  until  funds  for  that  purpoM  «re 


B:K)roprlated  by  Congress.  With  larger  ap- 
pippriatlons  and  construction  at  a  maxln:um 
rate,  the  first  power  unit  could  be  placed  In 
operation  in  1954." 

It  la  imperative  that  this  dam  be  ballt 
to!  insure  Alabama's  full  contribution  in  the 
coining  struggle  for  power.  We  now  have 
altnost  a  million  and  one-half  people  In  this 
basin  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
ii£ustry  to  move  Into  this  section.  Ttere 
art  now  about  130  textile  mills  which  «:m- 
pl^y  about  43,000  people.  Steel  and  iron 
n4lls  in  Gadsden,  Annlston,  and  Rome  use 
co^l  and  Iron  ore  mined  nearby  and  emp'.oy 
aHout  10,000  men  at  33  plants.  There  are 
establishments  In  the  chemlcal-maau- 
fi^turing  group  and  about  70  concerns  in  the 
gim,  clay,  and  st  ne  group,  making  cut 
sti)ne,  marble,  buUding  brick,  and  tile. 

|a  tremendous  growth  In  population  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  northern  part  of  this  biisln 
a^  shown  by  the  1950  census  reports.  Cal- 
houn and  Talladega  Counties  show  a  growth 
id  population  of  almost  one-fourth  each 
sifice  1940.  I 

jSome  of  the  greatest  military  cfnters  in 
tae  country  are  foimd  in  this  basin.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  the  gl- 
gjntlc  Anniston  Ordnance  Depot  was  ready 
t4  supply  our  soldiers  with  tanks,  guns,  and 
ai^munltion.  It  has  almost  doubled  In  p>er- 
s^nnel  since  June  1950  and  is  now  undergo- 
liig  an  expansion  of  about  112.500,000.  Fort 
IJcCleUan,  which  was  one  of  the  best  in- 
fantry-training centers  in  World  Wars  I  and 
II  Is  continuing  to  train  National  Guard 
tiioops  and  Is  the  new  home  of  the  WAC  of- 
ficers-training center  and  the  chemlcal-war- 
f*re-tralnlng  school.  A  tremendous  expan- 
sin  Is  underway  there.  Craig  Air  Force  Base 
a^  Selma  is  expanding  and  again  training 
fl:  st-llne  pilots  for  Uncle  Sam's  Air  Force. 
C  illdersburg,  which  was  one  of  the  four 
gi  eatest  powder-producing  plants  in  World 
V  ar  II,  is  now  contributing  Its  part  through 
a  sreat  newsprint  mill  and  rayon  plant  and  Is 
st  andlng  ready  to  again  supply  this  country 
vsith  vital  ammunition.  Added  to  these  ex 
pinding  plants  and  Inrtallations  there  are 
ntany  foundries  and  steel  plants  in  this  area 
w^ilch  are  busily  working  on  defense  orders 
apd  many  ethers  which  can  be  converted  over 
night  to  the  manufacture  of  tanks,  armored 
vehicles,  shells,  guns,  and  other  war  mate 
Tw^l.  Recently,  the  General  Electric  Co.  has 
started  construction  on  a  new  industry 
vuxich  will  manufacture  defense  items.  New 
plants  have  been  recently  announced  at 
iklladega  and  Selma.  Ala. 

'The  tremendous  Increase  in  the  popula 
tfon  In  this  area  places  a  growing  strain  on 
c4>nsumptlon  of  power  by  the  civilian  p>opu- 
litlon.    Practically  every  city  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  basin  has  shown  a  growth  in 
pbpulation.  thereby  increasing  civilian  power 
demands.     The   cities    of    Selma.    Annlston. 
^Uadega.    Oadsen.    Jacksonville,    Pell    City. 
Beldmont,    and    Rome    show    rapid    growth 
pi-lnclpally  from  the  Influx  of  war  workers  In 
\forld  War  II  who  have  now  become  "perma 
npnt  resldenU.     Further  industrial  exp>an 
s^n  Is  needed  in  many  of  the  counties,  such 
a^  Clay.  Coosa,  Autauga,  and  Elmore,  which 
hpve  lost  people  because  of  the  lack  of  Indus 
ttial  opportunities.     A  great  power  supply 
i4ould  attraet  new  industries  thereby  saving 
tlie  ee(»oray  of  these  counties. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  develop- 

3ent  of  this  basin  will  be  the  benefits  which 
ill  result  from  fiood  control.  While  most  of 
iS  urban  cities  are  not  subject  to  overflow 
ttie  flood  of  March  29,  1951.  created  havoc 
a|id  left  damage  and  devastation  in  Its  wake 
I|oads  and  bridges  In  more  than  three  coun- 
ties were  destroyed.  Many  homes  were  flood 
e<l.  Cattle  and  crops  were  destroyed,  and 
tltousands  of  people  found  It  necessary  to  flee 
tlielr  homes  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
""  "  control  on  this  river  system.  It  is  < 
ited  that  almost  »3.000.000  in  property 
was  susuined.  In  a  letter,  dated 
ine  7, 1951.  the  Corp  ol  Engineers  estimated 
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that  if  the  HoweU  MIU  Sboels  Deni  had  been 
in  ofMratlon  stages  of  the  l(arcb-^AprU-1951 
flood  w«mld  have  bema  reduced  by  about  8^ 
feet  at  Ghildentoorg.  Such  •  redueOon 
would  have  resulted  in  a  flood  erast  about 
3Vi  <eet  below  wtMre  aarious  xirben  damage 
starts  and  44  feet  below  where  serious  i«rl- 
cultural  damage  starts. 

In  his  book  Man  aiKl  the  Soil  I>.  Hugh 
Hammond  Bennett.  Chief  of  the  UiUted 
Sutea  Soil  Oonaervatlon  Scrvloe.  has  de- 
clared. "The  rate  at  which  nature  builds  soil 
under  the  most  fSTorablc  conditions  has 
been  estlnuited  all  tbe  way  from  300  to  I.OOO 
years  for  a  aingle  inch."  Further,  he  poinu 
out  that  in  the  red  day  aubnils  of  the 
Southeastern  States  erosion  ]hih,i— la  with 
draaaatlc  rapidity.  He  further  esttaiatcs 
that  mare  than  300XW0,MI0  tcms  c€  surface 
soil  are  carried  regularly  each  year  by  the 
lOislaBlppl  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Think 
of  this.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  7,000  100- 
acre  farms.  He  further  estimates  that  the 
equivalent  at  lOXXW  100-acre  farms  is  lost 
every  year  to  the  United  States  through 
water  erosion.  The  leaaon  at  sail  exhaustion 
may  be  found  in  tlie  ruins  ot  the  ancient  and 
once  rich  clrlUsaUons  of  history. 

In  Um  early  developnunt  of  this  section, 
the  Alabama  and  Coosa  RiTcrs  fumislied  the 
most  convenient  trafflc  arteries  to  a  large 
part  ol  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Shallow-draft 
navlgatton  aenred  the  larger  commercial  and 
flnanclal  cities  of  the  basin.  With  the  com- 
ing of  railrocMls  and  improved  highways,  river 
commerce  on  the  Coosa  disappeared.  There 
is  still  some  movement  00  the  Alabama 
River,  most  of  U^e  tralBc  being  made  up  of 
gravel,  sand.  logs,  and  ptilpvood  iMrged  or 
rafted  to  Mobile  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Alabama  Bivcr.  With  the  development  now 
projected,  and  ao  badly  needed,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  eroi  ftan  Mobile  to  Mootgom- 
ery.  the  navl«at>ooal  faeHitlae  would  develop 
some  442.000  tons  of  water-borne  commerce 
anntially  with  an  annual  saving  in  trana- 
ponaUon  cost  of  •1.500.000. 

extensive  recreational  facilities  eooatltute 
an  attractive  feature  of  this  developcoent. 
Two  State-park  areas,  three  county-park 
areas,  and  cahin  and  club  altes  would  be 
developed  Much  of  the  area  would  be  de- 
voted to  upland  game  conservation,  gracing 
agriculture,  and  scenic  prctectioo.  Plahlng. 
hunting,  and  outdoor  activitiea  win  result  in 
wholeeome  and  helpful  recreation  for  the 
people  of  this  section. 

Th'.'  Southeastern  Power  Administratlan 
•atlmataa  that  the  existing  dama  will  be 
greatly  benefited  and  that  approximately  40 
percent  more  power  will  be  developed  by  the 
building  of  the  HoweU  Mill  SiM*is  Dam.  So 
far  as  has  been  determined,  there  Is  no  op- 
position from  private  ntiUtlea  to  the  build- 
ing of  this  dam.  The  Qeocgla  Power  Co.  now 
buys  the  output  of  the  Allatoona  Dam  an4 
distributes  it  to  Its  custoaaers. 

Tbe  HoweU  Mill  Shoals  Dam  must  be  built 
now.  Uhleas  the  people  of  this  baain  become 
active  in  promoUng  thU  dertloiaMnt  it  may 
be  lost  for  all  ttanc.  Tbe  leaden  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  northwestern  aeetlOn  of  this  eooa- 
trf  are  apendlng  huge  eums  of  money  In  the 
pronotlan  of  the  developsnent  of  the  Ootaaa- 
bla  River.  The  same  is  true  of  the  South- 
west. However,  these  sections  are  within 
easy  bombing  range  of  our  potential  Russian 
enemy.  The  Oooaa-Alabama  Biver  Basin  is 
located  at  a  remote  point  ttom  Buaala.  but  In 
tbe  Soutbaaatem  aeetlao  of  the  United 
Stataa.  It  Ik  wdl  protactad  by  military  in- 
stallattata  within  easy  air  distance  of  each 
as  Maxwell.  Otmter.  and  Craig  Air  Force 
Bases,  all  in  Alabama:  others  such  as 
bins  Air  Force  Base  In  Oeorgia. 
Naval  Sutlon.  and  Eglln  Plaid  in  Plocida.  and 
Air  FOeee  Base  in  Mtaslsatppi.  A  tre- 
f  gbtor  ecfwen  could  be  thrown  up 
by  tbeae  fleMa  to  protect  this  great  industrial 
sectioo. 

DinalopmaMl  of  this  system  will  fumiah 
an  .  addltk>nal    mfUiiin    of    tnuiaportatiaa 


whldi  will  l>e  cheep  and  in  many  Instances 
where  heavy  gooda  are  carried,  tt  wlU  b« 
faster  tlian  bigbway  and  raOroMl  transpor- 
tation. It  will  provide  cheap  wster  trans- 
portation, thereby  making  It  poaalbla  for  new 
I  to  compete  sucosaaTMIj  with  other 


It  wiU  attract  new 
increaae  employment  and  give  a  greater  per 
capita  tnraam  to  a  section  which  has  long 
been  slna^ed  by  a  low  per  capita  income. 
It  win  MiaWi  our  peo|te  to  buy  goods  pro- 
duced in  otner  sections  of  the  eosmtry  and 
to  build  a  secure  and  stable  economy  thereby 
enabling  tills  section  to  carry  its  proper  load 
Of  taxatlcm. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  tlw  lack  of  newapnnt  is  a  sertous  man^ 
ace  to  a  ccmtlBlied  tree  puss  Over  four- 
fifth:  o(  our  newsprint  is  furnished  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  order  to  improve 
oar  poaltlon  as  a  buyer  in  the  world  market 
addltiocial  plants  must  be  InxUt  in  ttiis  coun- 
try. The  Ooosa-Almbama  River  Beatn  fur- 
nishes every  element  whi^  wlD  make  for  the 
succeesful  building  and  operation  of  theae 
plants.  There  are  over  19,000.000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  Alabama,  a  great  portkni  of 
which  is  concentrated  along  the  watershed 
of  tills  river  system.  Alabama  can  be  readied 
by  water  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  which 
are  the  principal  tmucm  of  sulfur  supply. 
Recently  new  pbHla  «t  Xdofkln,  Tex.,  and 
CblMsnMBs,  AbL.  have  de«Kmstrated  be- 
yond qWBStloP  tbe  South '8  sliility  m  this  new 
IMd. 

Rich  mineral  deposits  lying  on  the  banks 
of  these  rfvars  ooBSlst  of  bauxite,  clays,  coal, 
gold.  lead,  gtapblte.  granite,  marble,  mica, 
lime,  aanngaaeee  ore.  Iroo  ore.  silica  sand, 
and  ssbiatoa.  Many  cf  tbeae  are  in  sufBdent 
quantity  to  warrant  tfripamt  by  l>arge  if 
adequate  channel  deptb  ware  made  avaUabla. 
An  Increase  tn  the  production  of  these  vttal 
minerals  would  be  made  overnight  if  cheap 
water  transportation  were  poasitile  thereby 
making  the  mining  of  tbeae  mlnwals  proflt- 
able. 

Nearby  thia  bastn  and  mailed  with  ita 
f<vw¥uny  sff*  tbe  great  induatrlal  and  dls- 
Uibaittoa  centers  of  Btrmingbam.  Ala.,  and 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Much  In  the  way  of  engineer- 
ing, sdentillc,  and  teclinical  akllls  Is  readOy 
available  far  tbe  buUding  of  new  industries 
and  for  the  integration  cf  existing  faculties 
Into  a  vrmr  ecosxmy.  or  a  civilisn  economy 
that  will  be  the  envy  of  people  aU  over  tne 
world. 

Tbne  Is  short.  Bow  la  tbs  tbns  for 
In  agriculture.  bualiMBB.  nanfaeturti 
all  related  Balds  to  rtiwanrt  that  this  sec- 
tion be  given  what  It  so  rtdily  deetrvtj — tlie 
right  to  cootrlbute  its  full  share  and  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  tbe  Natian's  No.  1  eoo- 
bOBlc  (^iportantty.  I  appeal  to  every  per- 
son  wttbln  ttie  sound  of  say  wies  tojotai  um 
In  brti^iBg  tbis  grsat  developaaait  to  our 
aecttan.  It  wUl  taleas  yen  and  gencratiosia 
yet  unborn. 

Thank  you  and  God  bteas  you. 


Nao^atuck.  Coon..  BPOE,  No.  967,  Calls 
for  Oatii  Release 


EXTENSION  OP  BS21ARK3 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 


or  vummmcucvt 
IB  THB  HQgWIE  OP  RBPRXSBNTATIVBS 

Thurtdaif.  October  IS,  2951 

Mr.  PATTERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment se«nc  to  have  relaxed  Its  efTorts  to 
effect  the  releaae  of  William  N.  Oatts, 
prisoner  of  the  CaedKHloYakian  Com- 
munists, the  people  of  America  have  not. 


I  Include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Naugatock. 
Cozin..  Lodge  No.  967.  BPOE.  decrying 
the  illegal  trial  and  imprisonment  of  this 
American  citizen.  - 

The  Elks  are  ever  mindful  of  the  rights 
of  even  a  sincle  citizen  and  unceasing  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  justice 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  words  of 
my  home-iovra  brother  Elks  for  the 
RscORO: 

Tbe  following  resolution  was  sdopted  by 
the  members  of  Naugatuck  Lod«re.  BeneTolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  nks.  at  the  regular 
tield  on  Tuesday.  October  2   1951 

the    Comatmlst    dictators    of 
have  arrssted  and  imprisoned 
wltnout  tieneflt  of  fair  and  proper  trial,  an 
American  citizen  and  newspaperman.  Wil- 
liam M.  Oatis;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  eoBvletkm  of  WUUam  N. 
Oatis  was  daalgBed  as  propaganda  to  embar- 
rass tbe  Ubttad  States  snd  hold  up  to  ridi- 
cule tbe  nsMHIIUItMiiil  privilege  of  freedom 
of  tbe  press:  and 

"Whereaa  William  N  Oatis,  who  waa 
charged  wtth  the  retiponsiblllty  of  obtat:iing 
factual  news  and  reporting  tt.  did  perform 
these  services  as  chief  of  the  Aaeoclt.ted  Press 
tn  Pisgue;  and 

"Wbersas  mmam  N  Oatis  was  secretly  ar- 
rested, held  incommunicado,  denied  counsel 
of  his  own  choosing,  convicted  and  sentenced 
by  a  prejudiced  dictators'  court,  aiul  dented 
contact  with  any  representative  of  the  United 


"Now,  therefore,  the  member?  of  Nauga- 
tuck Lodge.  No.  967.  of  the  Btuevolent  and 
Protecttv*  Order  of  KIka  of  the  Ualted  States 
cf  Aasflea  pledge  to  the  President  of  the 
TTnltcd  States  their  full  support  of  the 
strongest  measures  that  may  Xx  necesrary  to 
obtain  tbe  immediate  release  oi  WUIlam  N. 
Oatts."  '' 

Edwasd  V  Fox. 

Ejralted  Ruler. 

JOBM  F    MCGSOAKT, 

♦  Secretary, 

Kawaarocx.  Comt..  October  if.  19S1. 


Report   of   Projects  Gtrnmittee,   Natiobal 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Coafereace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

w^  uxneois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIV13 

Thursday,  October  IS,  19$ t 

Mr  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  re- 
port of  the  Projects  Committee.  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference : 

WasKiN6TON,  D  C  .  Jfay  11.  19S1. 
L.  McCix»ajk,H. 
It.  National  Rivers  and 
Harbor*  Congrt*a. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Ms    PRSsiDorrr   In  pursuance  of  the 
call  Of  the  Prealdmt,  your  projects  commit- 
tee saet  on  Msy  1«l  1951.   to  cmislder  the 

tbe  Matleaal  ■tvers  and    R&rbors   congress. 
BMflBfi  were  afforded  all  who  made  appear- 

The  coosnttfese  at  this  session  has  ezam- 
tned  44  |Tl*|r'"nT'  embradtif  &U  resource  tm- 
provesasats  wltn  which  this  Congress  is  eon- 
ccmed.  tndudtng  navteabiS  waterways,  bar- 
bora,  flood  eontrnl.  eoB  eoBservatlon,  recla- 
mation, and  water  conservatton. 
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Of  the  propotaU  examined,  this  conunlt- 
tee  U  coBTlnoed  that  17  constitute  projects 
sound  In  conception,  needful,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  In  status  to  warrant  endorsement. 
Involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  tasi.- 
833.180.  Nine  proposals  appear  to  be  with- 
out sufflciently  advanced  development  to 
warrant  project  endorsement  at  this  time, 
but  are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  en- 
titled to  l\irther  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee. If  and  when  additional  information 
may  bt  adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed 
ctattiSv  We  find  that  on  13  proposals,  sur- 
veys have  been  authorlxed  but  the  reports 
on  such  surveys  have  not  been  completed 
and  we  therefor*  recommend  In  these  cases 
that  the  Congress  request  the  appropriate 
authority  to  complete  reports  of  Its  investi- 
gations and  surveys  as  soon  as  practicable  in 
order  that  action  may  be  taken  toward  clas- 
atflcation  by  this  congress.  We  find  three 
proposals,  which  on  preliminary  examina- 
tion appear  to  be  desirable  and  needful,  and 
we  accordingly  recommend  that  engineering 
and  economic  Investigation*  of  survey  scope 
be  made  in  these  cases  with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping projects  for  subsequent  authorlza- 
tloQ.  Of  the  proposals  investigated,  we  find 
two  are  without  necessary  data  or  sponsor- 
ship to  enable  the  committee  to  reach  a 
rcfkaonable  conclusion  on  their  worth.  How- 
ever, we  desire  to  give  the  applications  sym- 
pathetic consideration,  and.  if  possible,  offer 
to  the  proponents  the  services  of  this  Con- 
gress in  reaching  a  solution  to  their  prob- 
'  lems.  We  have,  therefore,  not  classified 
these  but  have  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
communicate  with  the  applicants  concerned 
and  request  additional  data  upon  the  receipt 
of  which  further  consideration  will  be  given 
to  their  proposals. 

Appendix  A  of  this  report  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail a  list  of  all  proposals  and  projects  exam- 
ined and  the  action  taken  thereon. 

Since  the  seasiou  of  this  organization  a 
year  ago,  a  major  omnibus  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  bill  (H.  R.  5472)  was  en- 
acted into  law  and  approved  on  May  17,  1950 
(Public  Law  516,  8lst  Cong.),  supplementing 
and  expanding  previous  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  law.  Additional  projects 
were  authorized,  as  well  as  additional  inves- 
tigations of  other  desired  navigation  and 
flood  control  Improvements.  However,  also 
in  the  past  year,  the  threatening  interna- 
tional situation  has  required  a  greater  con- 
centration of  our  national  activities  on  de- 
fense, and  Investigation  and  construction 
Of  projects  not  clearly  having  defense  as- 
pects have  been  curtailed. 

Your  projects  committee  wishes  to  point 
out  tliat  many  navigation,  flood  control, 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  otlier  projects  im- 
proving the  use  of  cur  rivers  and  land  and 
water  resources  have  important  defense 
values,  either  Immediately  to  the  military 
or  to  civilian  and  industrial  activities 
concerned  with  the  defense  eflort.  Works 
ahready  Accomplished,  such  as  flixxl  protec- 
tion of  the  great  industrial  center  of  Pitts- 
burgh; multiple- purpose  devvlopments  for 
flood  control,  water  supply,  power,  and  other 
uses,  as  in  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Columbia 
River  Baali^  and  various  projects  affecting 
food  and  ftber  production  readily  illustrate 
the  Imporxant  place  and  great  value  that  the 
national  ■  program  of  river  ani*.  harbor  de- 
velopment have  in  our  present  crises,  as  well 
as  in  normal  peacettnte  pursuits.  Both  de- 
fense an<'  ordinary  economic  values  Illustrate 
the  forealghtedness  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  fo-mulating  a  national  pol- 
icy and  program  for  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  and  for  the  secvirtty  and 
welfare  of  our  people. 

Fur  the  immediate  future,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  on  those  water  resource 
development  InveetlfAttona  and  projects 
necessary  to  our  security  as  a  Nation.  These 
projects  wUl,  of  course,  also  have  Important 
beneficial  effects  on  the  civilian  ecor.omy.  as 
in  the  pctst.     When  peace  becomes  once  mors 


secure,  we  can  look  forward  to  reexpanslon 
of  river  and  harbor  development  for  the 
added  purpose  of  increased  peacetime  activi- 
ties and  for  gaining  and  enhancing  Increas- 
ingly higher  living  standards. 

We  renew  oxir  former  recommendation  that 
at  least  •70.000.000  be  provided  annually  for 
maintenance  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Sto   Simpson. 

ChatT-man. 

NoTt  A.— A  project  which  has  been  placed 
In  class  n.  III,  IV,  or  V  by  the  committee 
may  be  re-examined  from  time  to  time  upon 
due  application  and  the  submission  of  ma- 
terial supplemertary  Information,  with  a 
view  to  "Advancing  its  classification:  but  no 
project  will  be  reported  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee more  than  once  in  each  year. 

Note  B.— Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  project  is  once  put  In  class  I — 
Endorsed,  such  status  continues  and  It  is  un- 
necessary to  follow  up  at  subsequent  sessions 
wlU\  new  applications.  All  projects  endorsed 
by  the  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  retain  their  status  until 
finally  constructed,  unless  such  action  is 
rescinded  by  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
stands  pledged  to  dc  everything  possible  to 
assist  in  reaching  that  goal. 
Appendix  A 
(Letter  R  following  the  project  number  Indi- 
cates revision  of  a  previous  application) 

CLASS    1 PaOJECTS    KNDOaSXD 

(Endorsed:  This  means  that  the  committee 
Is  convinced  that  the  project  Is  sound,  need- 
ful, and  sufflciently  advanced  in  status,  and 
should  be  promptly  constructed  In  the  public 
interest.) 


CLASS   a— PSOJECTS  CU^SSIFllD  AS   MkMTORlOdS 

(Meritorious:  This  means  that  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  although  the  project  is  not 
sufflcieptly  advanced  In  status  to  warrant  its 
present  endorsement,  it  Is  meritorious  and 
open  ft)r  further  consideration  by  the  com- 


Project 

No. 


70»-R-3. 


72a-R-3 


Name  of  project 


State 


741-R.. 


744-R-a. 

745- R-3 
7«-R-2. 


7«>-R... 
M7-R... 

82&-R.. 
854 

866 

»e 


W.. 


SB7. 


Mononfeah^la  River, 
Opelciska  and 
Hildebrand  Locks 
and  dam. 

Cape  Ffar  River  at 
and  below  WU- 
minston  ( includ- 
ing widen  int:  ltM> 
tTMisition  clmnncl 
at  t  tip  downstream 
end  of  the  ancbor- 
ace  basin) . 

Boston  Harbor,  ex- 
tension of  Prwi- 
dent  Roads 
Anchorajte. 

Orc«on  Inlet  and 
rebited  ebannels. 

Masonboro  Inlet 

Norfolk  Harbor- 
Crsney  Island  dis- 
poaalar^a. 

Weymouth  Fore 
Rivor. 

Ohio  River,  New 
Cumberland 
Locks  and  Dam. 

Mystic  River 


Central  and  south- 
em  Florida  flood- 
control  project. 

McLean  Dottom 
levee  district  tMmk- 
proteclion  works 
on  A  r ksnsas 
River. 

Kswaihae  Harbor... 

Baltimore  A  Ohio 
R.  R.  bridfe  (also 
known  s»  the 
Statrn  Island 
Rapid 'rran.s:iRy. 
Co.  dniwl>ri«lse) 
over  the  Arthur 
KiU. 

VinosDOes  flood-pro- 
tectioB  project. 

Banapcpe  River 
OoodeonBol. 

Kswslsni  Swamp 
flsed  MntvoL 

MIddto  Rio  Grande 
Baslo,  comprehen- 
sive pba  nr  flood 
contra!  and  recls- 
ntAtton. 


West  Virginia. 


North    Caro- 
lina. 


Massachu- 
setts. 

North    Caro- 
lina. 
....do 


Divi- 
sion 


O.  R. 


S.  A. 


Virftaia.... 


Massacba- 
setts. 

Ohio  and 
West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Massscha- 
setts. 

Ftorida- 


Arkanss. 


Hawaii 

New   York 

and    New 

Jersey. 


lodiana 

BswaU. 

do. 

New  Merieo.. 


8.  W. 


s.  p. 

N.  A. 


0.  R. 
8.  P. 
8.  P, 
8.  W. 


mlttee 

) 

ProjKt 
No. 

Nome  of  project 

State 

DW- 
skm 

64ft-R.. 

Aquadills  Harbor 
improvements. 

Puerto  Rico... 

S.  A. 

7R8-R.. 

Chelsea  RIvpr 

Masssetaosetts 

N.  E. 

7»l-R-a 

Raystown  Reservoir, 
Juniata  River  and 
tributaries. 

Fenosylvania. 

N.A. 

T90-R-2 

Hud-son  River.  New 
York  to  .\lbany. 

New  York.-.. 

N.A. 

7TO-R-3 

Cleves  flood-protec- 
tion project. 

Ohio 

O.K. 

843-R.. 

Farmers'  levee  and 
drainsjre  district 
(levt^s  ea^t  of 
Chandkrvilk-). 

Illinois 

O.L. 

858 

Honolulu  Harbor — 

Hawaii 

8.  P. 

860 

.    New  York  Harbor. 

New  York.... 

N.A. 

i 

South  Channel. 

871 

.    Saline  River  (Ben- 

Arkansas  

L.M. 

ton  Dam). 

V. 

CLASS  kn — KXPZornoTTs  azporr  on  Arrmoauxo 

r  SURVXT  BXQUSSTID 

Expeditious  repxjrt  on  authorized  survey 
requested:  This  means  that  the  committee 
believes  the  Congress  should  request  the 
englnferlng  authority  to  expedite  the  report 
of  ita  Investigation  and  survey  of  the  project 
to  the  end  that  appropriate  further  action 
may  lie  had  thereon  in  regard  to  classifica- 
tion %  the  Congress. 


Pn^eo 
No 


725-R- 
770-R. 

837-R 
8&2.... 


•S3.... 

ass.... 

857.... 


N.  E. 

883.... 

8M.-. 

8.  A. 

868... 

8.  A. 
N.  A. 

N.  E, 

870... 

0.  R. 

872... 

N.  E. 

S.  A. 

87»... 

Name  of  project 


Stote 


Carolina  Beach 

SsKinsw  River  Ba^fau 
flood-control  proj- 
ect. 

Mobile  Harbor 

Norfolk  Hvbor  and 
Thimble  Shoal 
Channel. 

Town  River.  Quincy. 

Savannah  Hariior . . . 

Cache  River-Bay 
Creek  Develop- 
ment. 

Boston  Harbor,  re- 
served channel. 

Portsmouth  Harbor 
and  Piscataqua 
River. 

Ctunberland  River, 
Bin  South  Fork 
(Helenwood  and 
Devils  Jumps  pro]  - 
eets). 

Delaware  River. 
Philadelphia  to 
the  sea  and  Phila- 
delphia to  Trenton. 

WUlapa  River  Chan- 
nel, widening  WU- 
lapa Uarlxir. 

Miami  River  and 
moutli. 


North  Caro- 
lina. 
Michigan 

Alabama 

Virginia 


Massacfaosetts 

Oeonrla 

Iliisois 


Divj- 
sioo 


4 


aandmtetts. 


New     Hamp- 
shire. ^ 


Trnwwrnnrt 
Kentucky. 


Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey, 
and  Dela- 
ware. 

Washington 
(Pacific 
County). 

Florida 


Proje  t 

No. 


86C.. 

873... 
04... 


i: 


Name  o(  project 


Mooonsabela  River, 
Lock  and  Dam 
No.  5,  r«p)ac«- 
ment. 

Brstos  Harbor,  slip 
ehaanel  aiul  tora- 
ing  basin. 

Myrtle  Grave 
Sound  pollution. 


S&te 


Pennsrlvania. 


Texas  (Br*- 
toria  Coim- 
ty). 

North  Cai»' 
Una. 


Dlvl- 
3ion 


") 


\ 


S.A. 
O.L. 

S.A. 
N.A. 


N.  E. 

S.  A. 
O.  R. 


N.  E. 
N.  E. 

0.  B. 


N.  A. 

N.  P. 
8.   A. 


CLASa  IV — PtOJECTS  EECOUMKNDEO  rOR   STTRVXT 

Reeonunended  for  survey :  This  means  that 
the  committee  believes  that  siifBcient  show- 
ing ofi  behalf  of  the  project  has  been  made  to 
warrant  further  examination  In  the  form  of 
an  a<|equate  survey  by  an  appropriate  agency 
of  th^  Federal  Government. 


O.K. 

S.W. 
lA. 


\ 
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Resolotion  Sponsored  by  the  Couacy  of 
Poliih  Societies  and  Clobs  and  the  Del- 
aware DiTisioB  of  tke  Polish  Anericaa 
f— grrti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Etelaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  read  and  adopted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-second  an- 
niversarj'  of  the  death  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  on  October  14.  1951.  at 
Pulaski  Place.  Wilmington.  Del  This 
resolution  was  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  Polish  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  Delaware  dtvision 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress: 

Resolution  read  and  adopted  by  the  assem- 
bled at  a  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  aeventy-seo^nd  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Brig.  Oen.  Casimir  Pulaski.  spon»<wed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Polish  Societies  and  Clubs 
and  the  Delaware  division  of  the  PoUsb 
American  Congress,  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. October  14.  1951.  at  3  oclock  at  the 
PulasU  Place.  Wilmington,  Del.: 

"We.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assem- 
bled at  the  Pulaski  Place  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  Brig.  Oen.  CMlmir  Pulaski, 
who  gave  his  valor,  courage,  and  his  life  to 
the  American  cause  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, coming  to  America  from  Poland  to  lend 
his  aid  In  winning  the  Revolutionary  War. 
to  whom  the  principles  of  liberty  was  un- 
compromlsable  with  any  enemy  of  such,  later 
these  prlncplea  were  created  and  kept  whoUy 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Tehran  Conlerence. 

"Further,  we,  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
are  upholding  the  American  principles  for 
which  General  Pulaski  gave  his  life,  having 
our  sons  and  brothers  all  over  the  world  who 
abed  their  blood,  in  War  I.  In  War  H. 
sjid  who  are  shedding  their  blood  In  the  pres- 
ent so-called  police  war  In  Korea,  at  wbom  a 
number  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  lor 
the  principles  stipulated  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms."  which  were 
to  Iwtng  freedom  and  independence  to  aU 
nations  and  peace  to  the  world. 

"Tim  Iher,  we,  Americans  of  Polish  descent. 
lliJrtlully  condemned  the  Yalta  pact,  pre- 
dicting that  it  would  leave  in  its  wake 
tragedy,  slavery.  an"d  war — and  it  has.  When 
pro-Soviet  sentiment  swept  the  entire  cotm- 
try  we  manifested  political  wisdom  and 
moral  courage  by  being  the  first  to  go  oa 
recortl  against  Yalta  and  Soviet  scgreaskm. 
We  were,  we  are.  and  we  always  wtll  be  satl- 
OOMinunlst.  We  stood  alone  courageously 
dsffMiding  Americanism  at  a  tisM  when  it 
was  popular  to  favor  the  Reds. 

"Further,  we  Join  with  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress,  with  the  Polish  Government  In 
exile  in  London,  and  with  aU  other  groups 
urging  that  the  United  States  of  America 
should  not  change  or  attempt  to  dunfe  the 
presently  esUblished  western  bouadielea  of 
Poland. 

"Whereas  the  PoUsh  Nation  Is  not  governed 
by  representatives  of  iu  own  chooaing;  that 
It  is  governed  by  the  puppets  ot  Moscow 
and  controlled  entirely  by  the  niUngs  of  Mos- 
cow: calling  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ammrlcau   people   ao   that   ttoa  acts  of   the 
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puppeU  foisted  upon  the  PoUsh  people  by 
Moscow  should  never  be  accepted  as  the  will- 
ful acU  of  the  PoUah  people,  and  that  the 
words  spoken  by  the  so-called  PoUata  dele- 
gates St  U.  N.  meetUigs  and  at  other>pnfer- 
encss  should  not  be  taken  or  adopted  iss  the 
words  of  the  PoUsh  people  and  the  t>oUsh 
Nation. 

"Whereas  the  Bouse  of  Dsprssrntstlves  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Skates  adopted 
resoluUon  390.  to  bring  to  light  the  truth 
about  the  monstrous  crime  committed  in  the 
Katyn  Pbraat  during  the  winter  of  ISHO  sUy- 
Ing  5.000  olBcers  of  the  PoUsh  Army.  That 
the  investigation  wUl  ui>cover  the  fate  of 
another  lO.OOO  Polish  oOcera  that  are  mias-' 
Ing  from  the  time  of  the  Russian  invaaion 
at  Poland:  and 

"Whereas  there  are  few  Instances  in  his- 
tory, indeed,  of  s  more  heinous,  more  brutal. 
more  t>arbarous  mass  slaughter.  It  was  un- 
speakable 'n  horror  and  degradatlco.  It 
was  an  act  of  perfidy  and  bestial  cruelty. 
It  was  an  incident  of  frightful  and  devilish 
inhumanity.  It  was  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  civilization:  aiKl 

"Whereaa  there  has  been  a  shameful  delay 
In  moving  to  get  all  tbe  real  facts  in  this 
msM  slaashter.  evidence  known  to  and  avail- 
able to  oflcials  of  our  Government  was  sup- 
pressed and  overlooked,  these  olBclals  were 
willing  to  hide  these  hideous  facts.  bk>ck  a 
real  inveetlgaUon  of  them  because  tbcy  wera 
unwilling  to  cSend  Soviet  Ruaaia.  ttaa  com- 
mittee snould  bring  to  light  these  oOcials 
who  have  put  the  soft  pedal  upon  thU  un- 
ci vUlaad  outrage  and  for  what  reasons  and 
ooiMMeraticMis:  and 

"WiMreas  the  traditional  American  theory 
of  government  was  and  is  that  our  t>asic 
righU  are  "retained  by  the  American  people" 
even  as  against  the  Ooveriunent  itself,  aiul 
are  not  subject  to  change  or  modification 
unless  the  Constitution  be  changed  by  the 
people  themselves;  and 

■Whereas,  since  the  people  erpressly  re- 
served these  "retained  rights'  and  did  not 
grant  their  control  to  any  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, our  governing  GOclals  have  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  take  tbem  away,  ot 
modify  them,  by  treaties  cr  otherwise:  and 
"Whereas  the  United  Nations  are  a  group 
of  nations  banded  together  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preserving  peace  In  the  world; 
and 

"Whereas  the  plans  of  the  United  Nations 
are  usurping  and  will  eventually  tisurp  the 
vested  rights  and  prlvUeces  ol  American 
citiaenship:  and 

"Whereas  power  has  been  delegated  jy  our 
national  Congress  so  that  the  power  Df  the 
United  Nations  is  superior  to  the  j»wer  of 
the  United  States  affecting  the  Individual 
rights  of  the  American  people;  and 

"Whereas  the  dangers  inherent  In  gov- 
ernment by  treaty  as  proposed  under  U.  N. 
procedure  should  cause  every  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  American  to  reread  and  rsstudr  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  that 
he  may  l>e  stire  in  his  own  mind  that  in 
striving  for  a  world  ideal,  we  are  not  yielding 
some  of  otir  precious  Uberties  to  supergov- 
ernment  shaped  in  an  Old  World  design:  and 
"Whereas  the  Constitution  was  written  by 
men  who  understood  better  tban  we  the 
price  of  Uberty  and  the  bl— tugs  at  free  in- 
stitutions, we  should  not  scrap  it  for  fome- 
thiT\e  that  may  destroy  otir  heritage;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  makes  Con- 
greas  the  leeislative  organ  erf  tbe  United 
States,  not  GATT  or  NATO  or  UNS800  or 
any  other  intcmattonal  body.  Tet.  we  are 
entangled  in  the  tfacMons  of  these  various 
agenctss;  and 

-TtThiinas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  oi  America  a 
resolution  whereby  the  Congress  would  for- 
mally declare  that  world  government  Is  the 
fundamental  objective  of  American  for^gn 
poUcy;  and 
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a  world  goveriunent  would  de- 
prive tbe  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  ot 
Inalienable  rig!  ts.  privileges,  and  immunittea 
now  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  ot  tbe 
Ur*ted  States:  and 

"Whovas  Scnftora  and  Representatives  of 
our  Congress  of  the  United  Mates.  Jtidgas. 
our  representatives  In  the  U.  N.  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  high-ranking  PedsnU  ofllrtsls  aft- 
er taking  the  oath  of  ansgtanne  to  tbe  United 
States  of  America  and  to  uphold,  protect. 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  not 
to  any  world  government  or  Atlantic  unloa 
and  yet  we  see  thsir  names  on  world  govam- 
ment  and  Atlantic  uiUon  literature;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  tbe  Unttad 
States  did  send  to  the  United  SUtes  Senata, 
on  June  16,  1949.  a  proposed  treaty  or  con- 
vention entitled  "Conveltlon  on  the  preven- 
tion and  punishmrat  of  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide.** with  B  recommendation  for  ratifica- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  the  present  doevsMBt  Is  so 
drawn  that  It  does  not  api^y  to  genocide 
as  practiced  by  Stalin  in  Russia  or  in  the 
Bosatan  sateUite  countries,  m  drafting  article 
II  of  the  convention  and  in  order  to  appease 
the  Russians,  genocide  was  limited  to  'na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  reilgious  groups.* 
The  political  group  was  omitted.  'Hence,  dic- 
tators can  aign  the  genocide  convention  with 
complete  inmunlty.'  AU  they  need  to  do  is 
to  dasstfy  a  particular  group  as  enemies  of 
the  state:  and 

"Whereas  there  is  not  a  word  In  the  con- 
vention which  denounces  as  ^nocidr  the 
mass  killing  aiul  destruction  of  peoples  by 
governments,  if  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
ratified  as  treaty,  it  will  supersede  every 
city  and  county  CHXlinance.  every  State  law, 
and  every  State  constitution,  as  weU  as  every. 
Federal  statute  on  the  same  subject:  it 
tbrsataoB  the  American  concept  of  freedom 
of  Speech  and  of  the  jvess  as  guaranteed 
by  our  Bill  of  Righto. 

"Wbereaa  you  will  find  no  U.  N.  flags  on 
any  Brttlab  llagpcdss:  France  does  not  ac- 
cord it  equality  with  her  flag:  even  little 
Belgium  would  rip  it  down  if  anyone  dared 
to  heist  it  akmplde  her  flag— lii  Ru.ssia  if 
anyone  would  dare  to  place  it  alongside  the 
hammer  and  siclcie.  he  would  be  shot  in- 
atantaneotialy — yet.  in  our  country  we  have 
people  who  caU  themselves  Americana 
braaeniy  clamoring  to  have  the  U.  N.  flag 
replace  our  Stars  and  Stripes:  and 

"Where*s  is  it  possible  that  we  at  this  gen- 
eration have  become  ao  dassosrate  and 
craven  tliaS  wa  can  atand  by  and  let  knaves 
and  traltora  dMScrate  our  liSg  without  lift- 
ing a  hand  or  a  voice  to  defend  It? 

"Wbereaa  prsaent  are  terrible  times  of  na- 
tional eaasr^aacy.  the  Red  menace  from 
within  is  I  imtiliig  out  to  destroy  not  only 
our  bill  of  rlgiits.  but  America  Itself.  It  is 
alMiiaff  ■■■yoitt  of  our  constitutional  priv- 
ileges by  wsfaiig  them  as  a  cloak  in  which 
to  hide  ita  nefarious  activittoa.  TO  afford 
it  tbe  protection  of  these  Uberties  as  a  saXety 
aooc  In  which  to  destroy  our  rights  la  na- 
tional wiadnei  and  suldde:  and 

"Wtasraaa  ao-called  IntaUectuala,  Ubarala. 
and  other  false  prophets  ut  a  ptattesopiiy 
which  knows  no  God.  have  been  gnOmSIf 
undermining  all  that  is  fundamental  In  the 
Aaasrlpui  way  of  life;  and 

"Whereas  they  prodalB  tlMt  God's  plan 
has  failed,  that  security  is  prtf erabla  to  Ui>- 
erty.  That  freedom  at  tbe  tiiilliidiial 
■bould  be  surrsndered  to  a  planned  and  reg- 
imented eeoDomy  directed  by  an  all-power- 
ful central  forenunent.  This  la  the  phll- 
oaophy  of  eomtntmlsm.  In  every  country 
where  the  people  have  foUowsd  such  a  false 
I^illaaophy.  reU^iaa  has  basn  dsatroyeci.  the 
self-respect  ot  tba  ladlsMual  haa  banished; 
and 

"Whereas  the  rot  of  appeasement  spread- 
|M  from  men  in  high  posts  in  this  country 
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tittoash  our  ■octal  ttructurc.  Is  mor«  dan- 
gerous than  any  Soviet  atom  bomb;  ani 

"Whertfts  In  tbe  present  crisis  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  ciUaena  of  the  United 
States  prcsmt  a  united  front  afalnst  any 
fae«es  that  tend  to  destroy  our  Amertean 
berttsfe.  Amerlcanlam  needs  fanatles  to 
oomb«t  contrary  phUoeophles  whlcli  seek 
to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

"Reaohftd  by  tA«  fembled.  That  the 
United  SUtee— 

"1.  Repudiate  the  Yalta  pact,  tbe  sotirce 
of  the  world's  erUs. 

^  "2.  Immediately  withdraw  Its  recognition 
of  the  present  Polish  Ooverament  in  Poland, 
because  It  does  not  repreeent  the  Polish 
pecple.  but  is  merely  the  obedient  pawn  of 
Stalin,  yielding  to  hU  every  wish  and  demand. 

"3.  That    the    Katyn    mtirders    and    their 

perpetrators   be   brought   to  full   light   and 

..that  the  responsible  criminals  be  made   to 

answer  for  tbe  greatest  single  crime  in  world 

history. 

"4,  That  in  Tlew  of  the  heroic  deeds  and 
the  unswerving  loyalty  for  which  Poland 
was  called  the  Inspiration  of  nations  there 
will  not  be  any  further  mutilation  of  the 
tKJundarles  of  Poland  in  favor  of  the  Ger- 
man imperialists. 

"6.  Support  only  the  proper  and  legitimate 
auns  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in 
tbair  efforts  to  bring  about  and  maintain 
world  peace  and  security. 

••«.  Only  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  is  the  revered  symbol  of 
the  sovaeelgnty  of  our  country,  the  symbol  of 
liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  tbe  only 
flag  to  which  American  citizens  owe  and  may 
pay  allegiance. 

**7.  Should  be  unalterably  opposed  to  tbe 
movenwnt  for  World  Oovernment  and  At- 
lanUc  Union  as  being  intended  to  reduce  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  the  slavery  of  the 
«t>f  dominated  nations  behind  tbe  iron  cur- 
.  tatii  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  ideas  of 
ftsedom  ot  the  individual  upon  which  this 
ooontry  has  become  a  great  nation. 

"8.  Outlaw  the  Communist  Party,  drive  the 
Reds  out  of  tbe  aeboois.  Govemmant.  indus- 
try, press,  movlM,  and  televiskm.  before  they 
can  do  any  more  damage. 

"9.  Build  American  military,  naval,  air. 
and  atomic  strength  to  a  point  where  it  has 
BO  equal. 

"10.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Mates  submit  to  the  several  States  an 
amandment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
StaSas.  the  representative  form  of  Federal 
Oo*«nam«nt.  consisting  of  the  Congress,  the 
executive,  and  the  Judiciary,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  governmenu  of  the  several  Stataa,  the 
ezprsas  limitations  on  the  powers  of  Oooipress. 
the  guaranties  of  individual  llberUas  and  the 
Independence  of  the  Federal  jiidleiary,  con- 
tained and  guaracteed  in  and  by  this  Con- 
stitution and  in  particular  the  first  10 
•flaandiBents  thereto,  shall  not  be  abollahed 
nor  attared  by  any  treaty  or  executive  agree- 
ment. 

'Resolved  further,  on  this  one  hundred 
and  seventy  aaeond  annivorsary  of  the  death 
of  Brig.  Gen.  OfeslBtr  PufaMkl  a  Poland,  the 
Iku  1  of  our  fotwtatban,  w«  sand  this  maasage; 
'Do  not  lose  faith,  the  enemy  will  one  day  be 
driven  from  Polish  soil.'  As  for  America,  it 
Is  our  country,  her  flag  Is  c>ur  flag,  it  Is  a 
sj-mbol  of  everything  we  love  most.  Guard 
the  United  States  well,  for  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, it  is  still  the  moat  wonderful  coun- 
try In  the  world.  That  a  copy  of  this  reao- 
.ution  be  forwarded  to  the  F'reaident  of  the 
United  States,  to  tba  Sacrsftary  of  State,  and 
to  aU  United  Stataa  Senators. " 

Chairman  of  t/w  Comwumoration  Menting. 

J.  KoerauRvnu, 
Seerttary  of  tAe  Meetinf. 


Operation  Home  Froat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLLAND 

or  rLoaiOA 

IN  TBI  8SNATS  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  I  have 
noted  with  keen  appreciation  a  highly 
appealing  program  which  has  been  con- 
ducted in  Washington  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Newspaper  Wom- 
en's Club  for  the  entertainment  of  serv- 
icemen and  servicewomen  stationed  in  or 
near  the  Capital.  These  patriotic  women 
of  the  fourth  estate  have  given  to  their 
program  the  distinctive  name  Operation 
Home  Front.  Either  at  their  clubhouse 
in  Washington  or  at  the  country  estates 
of  various  outstanding  citizens  of  this 
area  they  have  entertained  large  groups 
of  servicemen.  Several  Members  of  the 
Senate,  along  with  their  wives,  have  been 
privileged  to  be  among  those  present. 
Any  American  would  be  made  happier 
to  see  these  young  Americans  enjoying 
the  instmmental  music,  the  group  sing- 
ing, the  swimming,  and  other  outdoor 
sports,  the  card  games,  the  friendly  con- 
versation and  laughter,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  excellent  food  which  have  made 
these  occasions  so  truly  delightful.  I  am 
sure  that  the  effort  is  worthy  of  strong 
approval  and  of  emulation  elsewhere. 

I  heard,  with  particular  interest  at  one 
of  these  occasions,  a  statement  by  Brig. 
Gen.  C.  W.  Christenberry.  Chief  of  the 
Special  Services  Division  of  the  Army, 
Which  I  thought  included  scane  para- 
graphs which  fully  deserve  incorporation 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro 
excerpts  from  the  informal  address  of 
General  Christenberry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in' the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Defense  Brtabllabment  is  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Washington  has  pro- 
vided Operation  Home  Front;  and  we  of 
the  military  service  are  appreciative  to  those 
who  have  given  of  their  time  and  opened 
their  homes  and  estates  for  this  purpose. 
For  this  unselfish  home  hospitality,  given  a 
new  Impetus  here  la  the  Nation's  Capital, 
may  well  prove  contagious,  inspiring,  an 
already  generous  citizenrhip  throughout  the 
Nation  to  Invite  ycur  son  and  mine,  your 
daughter  and  mine,  when  in  uniform  and 
away  from  home,  to  share  other  fine  home 
atmospheres  in  a  free  and  friendly  manner. 
Just  as  these  350  enlisted  men  and  women 
are  enjoying  today  this  wonder  estate. 

You  do  not  need  to  doubt  the  fitness  of 
our  imlfarmed  personnel  to  deserve  a  wel- 
come Into  the  best  homes.  I  am  informed 
by  Mrs.  Patricia  Olialley  Strickland,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Newspaper  Women's 
Club,  that  over  S50  of  our  young  men  and 
v«omen  have  recently  been  guests  in  several 
of  the  fine  homes  of  this  area:  and  not  one 
Instance  of  untoward  ccmduct  or  damage  to 
furniture  tuu  occurred.  The  parents  of  these 
itervicemen  and  women  would  be  proud  but 
not  surprised  to  bear  this.  Thoaa  of  you 
here  today — especially  our  distinguished 
Senators  and  their  wivca— will  be  interested 


to  ttiow  that  increased  emphasis  is  beli^ 
placid  on  the  planning  of  clean,  healthful, 
recrwtlonal  opportunlUes  for  service  per- 
sonnel during  their  free-time,  or  off-duty 
houia.  Participation  in  ofl-the-)ob  activi- 
ties ^f  their  own  choosing  provides  an  esaen- 
tlal  balance  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
prog-ams  of  intensive  military  training  so 
neceisary  In  this  emergency.  Variety  in 
choii  e  of  free-time  participation  not  only 
prov  des  a  balanced  training  schedule  with 
nece  isary  recreation;  it  also  develops  leader- 
ship! culture,  self -confidence,  community  In- 
tereats,  and  eventually  returns  thousands  of 
youAg  men  and  women  to  their  home  towns 
better  equipped  for  effective  citizenship  than 
wbea  tlicy  fir  t  donned  the  unliorm.  Our 
eervlce  libraries,  clubs,  music  programs,  sol- 
dier Ehows,  various  types  of  crafts,  and  wide 
sporis  program  all  point  in  this  constructive 
dlredtion:  and  these  activities  are  coordl- 
natep  with  the  chaplain's  activities,  and  with 
the  ^livision  handling  information  and  edu- 
cation. And  most  important.  Operation 
Hoote  Front,  as  well  as  our  entire  special 
servllces  program,  is  truly  democratic,  for  it 
aids  {In  doing  the  thing  that  Oeneral  Elsen- 
hower recently  stated  was  so  important;  It 
heljf  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
the  tfery  heart  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

A^d  finally,  let  tis  recognize  and  be  grate- 
ful (or  the  close  cooperation  lietween  the 
civilian  and  the  military  in  this  extended 
emetgency.  Communities  all  over  this  great 
Natifin  are  sharing  their  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, and  religlotis  facllltlea  with  local 
cam|)e.  poets,  stations  and  bases.  This  fine 
part^  today  for  enlisted  personnel  on  this 
beatltiful  estate,  sponsored  as  a  phase  of 
"Operation  home  front"  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Women's  Club,  is  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  such  cooperation. 

Tills  growing  unity  (and  tbe  resultant 
bett^  spirit  of  understanding)  between  the 
miliiary  and  the  civilian,  adds  immeasurably 
to  tke  efficiency  of  national  defense.  Atwve 
all.  It  adds  a  aest  and  wlllingnces  to  coop- 
erate in  the  defense  of  our  precious  freedoms 
and  way  of  life.  When  the  citizen  in  ci- 
villflb  dress,  doing  an  arduous  defense  job 
in  Bctory,  or  In  governmental  worlc.  feels 
thav  the  importance  of  his  position  la  gen- 
uin^y  understood  and  appreciated  by  those 
In  linlfonn,  self-respect  is  enhanced,  a  will 
to  iroduce  is  furthered,  and  a  recent  motto 
colnpd.  I  believe,  by  General  Bradley, 
"Teamed  for  defense"  progressively  l>egins 
to  laeac  a  completely  unified  citizenship  for 
defsbse — which  simply  cannot  fail. 

T|eee  are  not  generalities.  Specific  caaat 
are  {available.  For  instance,  thla  joint  un- 
derstanding and  laboring  together  of  the 
mUl^y  and  the  civilian,  produced  In  the 
lasti  war.  clvUlan-mlnded  leaders,  one  of 
whcBu  could  be  shifted  easily  and  natin^My 
froif  such  a  key  job  as  Supreme  Coc 
of  ili  our  Allied  Forces  in  Evu-ope 
pre^dency  of  one  of  our  largest  univer&ities 
lieral  Elsenhower ) :  or  to  give  another  In- 
the  personality  of  one  of  these  lead- 
expTMaed  warmth  and  hiunan  under- 
standing that  his  high  qualities  of  leadar- 
shlq  oould  be  readily  transplanted  from  the 
comftnand  of  armies  in  Europe  to  the  top 
)ion  of  the  vast  and  complicated  Vet- 
Administration  (General  Bradley), 
dose  cooperation  of  the  civilian  and 
in  all  ranks  aids  in  bringing  about 
uudvlded  citizenry.  We  should  all — 
In  t^d  out  of  tbe  military  services — realise 
the  (great  slgiUflcance  of  this  too-little  rec- 
ognaad  fact:  that  young  Americans  can.  In 
an  Emergency  such  as  this  present  one,  un- 
der^ a  siutalned  period  of  rigid  discipline 
and  intensive  training  in  large  groups  and 
tind^  severe  stress,  and  yet  maintain  their 
distinct  indlvldualltlea  and  their  panonal 
dignity.  This  is  firm  American  policy — iind 
It  li  suceeadtaig.    It  can  be  no  other  waj  in 
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this  great  Mattoo.  For  to  lose  this  great 
sense  of  the  Importance  of  personal  dignity 
and  individual  freedom — even  in  tbe  face 
of  graat  military  victories — would  act\iaUy 
be  defeat. 


Unpaid  Tax  Accoanl  of  A.  H.  Mjrers, 
Kansas  Gtj,  Mo. 

EXTi3«SI0N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or   DCLAWAKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  It,  19S1 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  brief  statement  in  which 
is  embodied  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  John  B. 
Dunlap,  relative  to  the  unpaid  tax  ac- 
count of  A.  H. 'Myers.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  state- 
ment   and    letter    were    ordered    to   be 
printed  iz^the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statb«Kt  Bt  SxNAToa  Wn.i.isMs 


On  October  8.M^51^I  made  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  CoHcasasioMAL  Racoeo 
on  pages  13760  and  13761.  regarding  the  un- 
paid tax  account  of  / .  B.  Myers.  Kansas  City. 
Ifo..  totaling  •075.344.16.  reprvsentlng  extra 
assessments  for  tbe  j-t»  1943  to  1949, 
inclusive. 

In  that  statement  I  said  that  wtille  tbe 
statute  of  limitations  had  not  expired  on  the 
criminal  phase  of  this  case,  it  had  expired 
on  civil  fraud  tot  three  of  tbeae  years. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  I  was  in  error  in 
that  statement  and  that  it  should  have  read 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  on  the  crim- 
inal phase  had  expired — but  not  on  the  civil 
phase. 

The  full  text  of  the  Commissioner's  letter 
pointing    this    out    is    as    follows: 

OCTOBBB    15.    1951. 

Mr  DukM  Senator:  Tbe  Comorissional 
Raccao  of  October  a.  1951.  at  page  12760 
and  following  pages,  contains  a  statement  of 
Senator  Wn.iJAMs.  at  Delaware, 
the  Inconoe-tax  returns  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Myers. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Senator  Wiluams  said, 
•eoordlng  to  the  ComaBnoMAL  Raccao.  In 
aobetanoe.  amoog  otbar  tblnga.  that  be  waa 
not  attempting  to  paas  upon  tbe  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  proposed  aaaeasnMnt  of  the 
taxes  but  on  the  other  band,  sosne  explana- 
tion should  be  forthcoming  as  to  why  the 
aaaeaaments  were  allowed  to  dapae  without 
any  effort  being  made  to  collect. 

In  deference  to  tbe  Senator's  suggestion.  I 
should  like  to  set  forth  tbe  following  facts 
with  reference  .o  the  Investlgatlao  of  Mr. 
ICyars'  income-tax  rettvns  for  tbe  years  1943 
to  1946.  inclusive: 

The  fravid  Investigation  of  this  case  was 
started  on  October  1.  1947.  and  Bureau  Spe- 
cial Agent  Park  submitted  his  report  on  July 
30,  1950.  After  this  report  was  reviewed  by 
Parks  superiors  it  was  transmitted  by  Spe- 
cial Agent  in  Charge  Lohn  to  the  rsgfcnnal 
counsel  of  the  Penal  IMvizlan  tmder  data  ot 
August  16.  1950.  This  Is  the  normal  couraa 
tbeae  cases  follow.  Tbe  years  covered  by 
tbls  report  were  1943  to  1946.  inclusive;  and 
criminal  prosecution  was  recommended  for 
the  years  1944.  1915,  and  1946. 

A  final  conference  had  not  been 
taxpa3rer's  repreecntatlTaB  while  this 
under  Investigation  and  In  accordance  wltb 
the  usual  administrative  procedure  tbe  law- 
yers lor  the  taxpayer  and  the  Bureau's  rep- 
raeeutativaa  cooferred  on  the  case  at  Kan- 


sas City  September  St.  1960.  After  tola  con- 
ference, ftather  conatderatlon  was  imme- 
diately given  tbe  case  by  the  Bureau's  rep- 
luwintatlvas.  and  after  tbe  moat  careful  re- 
Tlew  of  %fim  evidence  it  was  canetaded  that 
further  Information  would  have  to  be  da- 
Ttioped  In  order  to  make  the  case  suitable  for 
criminal  proaecutlon  purpoaea.  Tbe  evldtaea 
as  the  CMe  then  stood  waa  In  tbe  opinion  of 
the  lawyers  dMwnert  InsuflScient  for  criminal 
proeseuOon  purpoaea.  where  the  OoTcroskent 
bi»  to  cany  the  burden  of  proof  ot  guUt  be- 
yond a  reasonable  <kNri>t»  and  for  that  reason 
further  Invaatlgatkxi  ««a  undertaken.  Under 
date  of  March  39.  1951.  the  Bureau's  agenU 
submitted  a  supplemental  report  covering 
tbeae  evidantiary  dsOetenclaa.  This  supple- 
mental report  was  forwarded  to  the  Btireau's 
Uwyers  on  April  2.  1951. 

XfM  substantial  prosecution  years  In  the 
Myers  ease  are  1945  aikd  1946.  which  involve 
a  Uabtltty  of  apfiroxlmately  aaoO.OOO  and 
giagjOOe.  lespactlvaty.  On  October  12.  1951. 
tbe  ;ai»e  was  referred  to  the  Department 
c'  Justice  with  r  recommendation  that 
Myers  be  prosecuted  for  attempSM 
tax  evasion  for  1945  and  1946.  SMcb  a 
cuUon  o»ay  be  undertaken  any  time  before 
Mr.rch  15.  1953.  4 

As  is  usual  where  tbe  tax  U  not  In  jeop- 
ardy, no  tforts  have  been  made  to  assees  or 
collect  tbe  dvtl  llabUity  pending  dispo- 
sition of  the  qtiesUon  of  poasible  criminal 
action. 

The  files  of  the  Btireau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue d««»'>^'—  that  waivers  executed  by  the 
taxpayer  to  extend  the  periods  within  which 
issiiannints  may  be  made  are  oo  file  for  tbe 
yaan  19tt  to  1946.  Inctaatre:  tbe  sUtutory 
periods  for  later  years,  within  which  aaaeaa- 
ments may  be  made,  have  not  expired.  Tbe 
statute  ol  limitations  for  tbe  assessment  and 
coUectlon  of  the  civil  liabilities  for  all  years 
Involved  (1942  to  1946.  inclusive),  therefore. 
U  still  open  witbout  regard  to  whetbar  tba 
returns  are  flnaUy  detennlned  to  be  falsa 
aiMl   fraudulent. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JOHM  B  DrHiAr, 

CommiASioJier . 

n  alMMld  be  noted  that  this  does  not  alter 
tiM  ocbar  facta  whic^  I  pointed  out  in  my 
iipcach  at  October  8.   1951.  namely,  that^- 

1.  Mr.  Myers  doea  have  outstanding  tax 
■MiiMminlii  of  •675.SS4  16  and  that  this  ac- 
count bad  not  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 

iX  of  Jostice  at  the  time  I  made  my  state- 
(It    waa    referred     on    October     12. 
1951—4  days  later.) 

2.  Mr.  Dan  M.  Nee.  fonnex  eoUector  0* 
Internal  revenue.  Kansas  City,  and  collec- 
tor dtirlng  tbe  years  Involved.  Is  now  repre- 
senting Mr.  Myers  as  bla  attorney. 

S.  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  llee  are  partners  In 
tbe  Mid-West  Bealti  Co..  a  company 
which  leased  153  Government  buildings  at 
Camp  Crowder.  Mo.,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
♦11.270  and  4  days  later  leased  tbls  same 
property  back  to  another  Government  agency 
at  a  rental  which  grossed  them  $383,301.11 
during  the  next  20  months. 

4.  While  it  is  tinderstood  tbat  all  of  tbls 
gross  ineocne  was  not  carried  to  net,  nevcr- 
tbeleas  In  tbe  Oeneral  Accoantlng  OOoe's 
audit  report,  the  net  BroOt  realised  for  tbe 
first  11  months  was  Stated  as  being  tea,- 
226-55  and  tbe  same  report  carried  the  nota- 
tkm  tbM  iroftta  during  tbe  «MUing  months 
wo«dd  ba  at  a  substantially  blgbar  pereaat- 
age  bas&  due  to  tbe  fact  tbat  during  tbe 
first  few  months  all  of  the  expenses  of  get- 
ting tbe  property  ready  were  written  off. 

5.  Tba  kaae  for  tbls  Camp  Crowder  prop- 
erty was  iM^fTtlated  by*  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Nee. 
»^Hl  tbebr  aasodatcs  through  Quirk  J.  Ber- 
nard. ITsiMss  Oty  QOeial  representative  ot 
tbe  War  Aiaeta  AdmlnlstraUoo.  At  tba 
time  this  lease  waa  negotiated.  Dan  M.  Nee 
and  Quirk  J.  Bernard  were  also  partners  in 
another  busineas  entcrpriae. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOWTABA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  RSPRKSBNTATIVn 

Thurtday.  Octol)er  It,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  fine  work  being  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  private  In- 
dustry in  helping  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

On  the  great  Hungry  Horse  Dam  m 
Montana  comes  a  heart-warming  story 
of  how  the  physically  handicapped  are 
given  opportunities  for  employment  on 
this  project. 

Tbe  following  story  from  the  October 
issue  of  the  Reclamation  Era  ^ould  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  of  us  and  furnish 
b(H?e  for  our  physically  handicapped  cit- 
itt&s:  (. 

AiraairA  Rbsbb  All  or  Ds 
In  coc^wratlon  with  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  National  fcnploy  the  Physiciilly 
Handicapped  Week  (NIPH  Week.  October  7- 
13.  1961).  and  in  lespopsa  to  a  request  from 
the  chairman  of  tba  oommittee.  Vice  Admiral 
Ross  T.  Mclntire.  Marine  Corps.  United  Slates 
Navy,  rettrsd.  we  presant  tbsae  typical  ex- 
smtiif  ot  tbe  part  tba  Bmsaa  of  Beciama- 
tkMt  la  playing  in  oflerlmg  optailiiiilllin  to 
persotta.  on  the  farm,  in  the 
and  on  the  eonstruction  job. 

Hfwoat  Boaas  raojacT 

Prom  the  Hungry  Botm  project  In  MonUna 
comes  a  heart-warming  story  of  a  tough, 
hard-boiled  construction  outfit  that  is  doing 
an  outstanding  fob  in  employment  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  workos. 

Hungry  Horse  U  tbe  fasteat  growing  eoo- 
creu  dam  in  tbe  world.  Set  up  originally 
on  a  drumhead  tight  schedule,  the  )ob  la 
being  bighltalled  to  get  reservoir  storage 
capacity  and  power  gensraUon  at  tbe  sarlisst 
poasible  date  to  btfp  sspply  the  crlUcal  pow- 
er requlremenU  of  Pacific  Northwest  defense 
planu. 

And  the  )ob  has  aU  tiie  daagaca  tiibsrSMt 
in  coQBtruction  of  tbe  vrarid's  third  blghast 
and  fourth  largast  concrete  dam.  W«:vking 
on  a  giant  construction  job  like  Hungry 
Horse  Dam.  a  man  needs  better-than-noraal 
pbyalcal  eqtilpment — not  laaa. 

But  General-Shea-Morrisati.  prime 
tractor  for  tbe  Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  pov 
I&nt.  has  a  strong  policy  of  employing 
physically  handicapped  men  on  joba  wbidi 
thev  can  handle.  Mel  Bard,  assistant  to 
Project  Manager  C  W.  "Smoky"  Wood,  la 
qtiick  to  point  out  that  the  policy  is  tbe  re- 
sult— not  of  altruism — but  of  the  knowledge 
that  these  men,  when  placed  in  tbe  rlgbk 
spots,  frequently  do  a  better  job  than  man 
wltb  unimpaired  physical  faculties. 

'as  you  make  th"  rounds  of  tbe  job  talking 
to   men  wbo   have   bean  crtpplsd   bf    war, 

rtasooa.  Ibsy  are  alaapla.  msiipslttag  rea- 
sons that  should  make  sense  to  every  man 
wbo  has  the  reeponsibiUty  of  staffing  s  }ob. 
wbetber  it  be  construction,  shop  work,  farm- 
ing, or  a  buslneaa  oOoe. 

Tou  talk  to  Bd  Clwr.  electrteian  for  G-S-M. 
wbo  had  bis  right  leg  blown  off  Just  below 
the  knee  when  he  and  36  other  members 
of  a  First  Marines'  obsetvatlon  post  were 
caught  in  a  deadly  hail  of  machine  gun  and 
rocket  fire  behln<*  tbe  Japaneac  llnsa  la 
Okinawa.  Today.  Kd  ^ciea.  skatea,  tmiam, 
and  packs   a   bowling  average   aa   bl^  •• 
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IWMttOp 


tbt  vfn  to  rae- 

to  U»WCWM  his 

tn  tbcM 
Mm  a 
vaJtocd  aBaptoyw  in  ttw  O-S-M  argaattktftoa. 
Sd*  •rOfletel  lag  doesat  ta«Mr  Mm  mudi. 
In  fac^bt  MOM  to  CM  oMMh  nor*  MMmi* 
•boot  bis  rccMttng  tiatetint  alwyi  bovU 
vlth  «  oap  A. 

At  tte  eontnetorii  tocATy-duty  oiacbla* 
rtiop.  yon  ma  afcnMa  AM  Btnxtaa  wtao  baa 
to  to  eartna  tbat  to  doan^  «cld  tto  book 
ttot  mmm  m  Ma  rtght  toad  to  tto  tractor 
fr&aa*  b«  U  worUaf  oa.  Art  kiat  Lte  ana 
aatf  k^  rtcbt  lag  nader  a  railroad  car  naaay 
ago.  tafot  tto  tragic  aoddect 
Mm  <roa  ^Mag  Ida  part  hjt  a 
la  tto  Lato  WafriOagtoQ  ib^yyard  during  tto 
Saoood  World  War.  Bt^  baoi  on  tto 
Bnngry  Botm  )oI:>  tor  S  years,  and  his  ihop 
(oremaa.  Leo  Lelfester.  says  wsldwa  doa*t 
come  aay  batter  thaa  Art. 

It  la  atgaJfleaat  ttot  a  Bia)onty  of  tto 
physically  iMB^Beivped  ncn  on  tto  Hungry 
Borsa  )ob  sm  aHgilagwd  as  eaM«««y  opara- 
tors  or  cablaway  aignaiaMaL  This  la  auu-- 
ttu^  to  aay  th»  least,  wton  you  realise  tba 
liiMMMifmi  raspansiblttty  that  rests  on  tto 
ahooldirs  of  tto  nten  who  fin  these  jobs. 
Tbey  aire  keyxnen  tn  a  hljb-speed  operation 
tht  keeps  tuuciwtm  Bsovtnf  frosa  tto  mtx- 
li^  plant  »  tto  dam  at  an  average  rate 
ai  1M%  cable  jards.  ci  30.400.000  poonds 
evsry  M  bofors. 

Tou  mato  tto  long  climb  to  tbe  oparaton' 
tower  ancbotcd  hlgb  on  tbe  canyon  wall 
aad  step  int.  one  of  the  giass-enclosad 
bootfaa. '  Throogb  tto  window  in  front  at 
tto  operator  yov  sss  tto  ia»-(oot  high  c<ui- 
crsts  mMag  plaat  and  Montana's 

cm  which 
>"  shuttle  back  and  Xorth 
carrying  eonarete  troaa  tbe  mixing  plant  to 
tbe  cableway  buckeU.  The  operetor  Icaaa 
forward  teneely  and  hU  bands  flick  over 
the  controls  qui^y  and  surely  In  responie 
to  a  series  at  fiaahlng  llghu  and  ctaccato 
signals.  Then,  through  a  upeaker, 
(he  low  voice  at  the  operator's  slgnal- 
*t31v«  OS  a  UtUe  headiower.  Ralph— 
caay,  hold  it — now  bring  her  down  a  bit. 
This  Is' a  t^t  spot — not  much  dearsnce — 
O.  BL.  dtunp  her  and  hlghbaU  It"  Pol- 
lowtag  tbe  operator's  eyes,  you  aee  tbe  big 
g-cttbtckyard  concrete  bucket  leap  skyward 
as  It  dropa  Its  Ig'ton  load  of  concrete  In  one 
of  tto  ouucivt  ooocret^  blocks  rising  in  tto 
rlTcr  eaayoD. 

As  be  fllpe  tto  controls  tbst  swings  tbe 
bucket  back  acroek  the  canyon  to  the  load- 
ing dock,  cableway  operator  Ralph  Olscn 
turns  and  greets  you. 

Tbsn  you  make  a  surprlalng  discovery. 
Ralph  is  ttteraUy  bolted  to  bis  Job.  A  special 
st««l  joint,  ilseignerl  by  Ralph  and  machined 
in  the  Oeneral-SNaa  -Morrtaon  nubchlne  shop, 
connects  his  artificial  left  arm  with  tto 
cablewAy  qseed  cositrol.  Tto  tpteial  Joint, 
vhlcb  has  a  ball -bearing  swlrel  to  give  It  tto 
aiuooQi  flexibUlty  ot  a-  man's  normal  wrist, 
aercwB  on  to  the  artUlclal  arm  and  bolts 
firmly  to  tto  spced-eontral  handle. 

Tou  learn  ttot  Bali^i  lost  his  left  arm 
abore  the  elbow  17  years  sgo  when  his  car 
was  sldeswlped  by  a  truck.  He  tiroke  in  aa 
s  cableway  operetor  at  Shasta  Dun  tn  1*41 
has  been  operating  eableways  steadily 
that  time  Tou  lean  troB  otbar  men 
on  tto  job  that  to  Is  ons  at  tto  best. 

Tou  drop  to  tto  operator's  tower  oo  tto 
giawyard  tfdtt  sad  talk  to  Al  Black  who 
started  operatlag  a  cableway  at  Hungry 
Horse  tn  April  IMl.  Al  worked  as  •  s^nal- 
BkAB  at  Htingry  Bans  last  year^-hls  first 
)ob  atece  bis  iccmeiy  from  almost  fatal  in- 
jottaa  rsoelTed  tn  a  gfr-feot  fall  from  a 
wMrly  craiis  at  Daela  Dam  In  1M7.  Al*s 
permanent  Injwtas  laaltide  a  rrtpplsd  left 
arm  from  whkrh  tto  cftow  fabA  has  baan 
and  a  crlpplsd  Mt  leg.    But  hts 


bad  left  arm  handlsa  the  catdeway  oontr(4s 
as  quickly  and  soraly  ss  his  good  right  arm. 

Pbialcally  baadleappad  signalmen  wortc- 
lag  oa  tto  Biigif  Boras  Job  include  John 
ItclCss  abo  lost  bis  right  arm  above  tto  elbow 
in  a  tagglag  aeektent.  He  also  wears  a  brace 
on  bii  paralysed  right  leg 

TbsB  there's  Al  Hendrickson  who  spent  13 
of  bis  flnt  15  years  tn  hospitals  fighting  TB 
of  tto  spine  and  leg.  He  started  working  at 
tto  project  as  a  guard  In  1M8.  later  tried  his 
hand  at  dcartng  work  tn  the  34-attls-l(mg 
jMSSiiuL  arsa,  and  tb«a  returned  to  tto  dam 
where  he  was  a  chtdat  at  the  mixing  plant 
for  a  Ume  before  starting  his  present  work  as 
signalman. 

TTp  at  the  concrete-mixing  plant.  Cal 
Crouch,  dock  foreman,  geu  around  with 
mw^fwttf^  agUlty.  in  spite  of  his  polio-crippled 
left  tag.  Cal  works  the  graveyard  shift,  su- 
perviabag  dean-up  in  tbe  busiest  and  most 
ilsilgaifmi  spot  on  the  Hungry  Horse  job. 

Looking  back  on  your  hurried  trip  over  the 
project  and  your  talks  with  these  men  who 
are  doing  thetr  jobs  in  spite  of  lost  cr  maimed 
arms  and  legs,  you  wonder  a  little  that  you 
navent  realised  before  bow  many  there  are 
on  tto  job.  And  then  tto  truth  dawns  on 
ycm.  They  are  doing  their  Jobs  so  quietly 
and  so  eOclently  that  you  Just  dont  rsaliae 
that  they  have  physical  handleapa. 

OOLUKBIA    BASIN    PBOJaCT 

Of  the  approximately  2.000  employees  of 
tbe  Columbia  Basin  dlsUict  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  a  quick  count  reveals  approxi- 
mately 175  are  10-point  preference  veterans. 

Typical  of  these  is  ElU  ShorthUl.  photcg- 
rapher.  who  was  in  the  Pacific  theater  when 
he  received  a  head  injury  from  an  exploding 
grenade,  which  paralyzed  him  completely. 
After  about  3  months  in  an  American  hos- 
pital during  which  time  he  regained  his 
at)ility  to  walk,  be  was  captured  by  tbe 
Japanese  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  for  a^ 
years.  He  continues  to  have  difficulty  with 
the  left  aide  of  his  body  but  the  handicap 
docs  not  prevent  him  from  doing  good  photo- 
graphic work. 

WilUam  S.  Lovercheck.  a  World  War  U 
paratrooper  living  on  irrigation  block  1  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  project,  has  overcome 
his  serious  wartime  injtiries  so  well  that  very 
few  people  can  tell  the  extent  to  which  bis 
injtiries  Interfere.  If  at  all,  with  tils  farming. 

JZAM  C&MnON 

Blind  since  birth,  liiss  Jean  Cameron,  an 
employee  in  the  Commissioner's  staff  ofBces 
in  Denver,  has  proved  that  a  physical  handi- 
cap is  not  of  necesalty  a  deterrent  to  the 
leading  ot  a  full   and  happy   life. 

Ttan  la  entployed  as  a  dictating  machine 
tranacrlbCT.  Bto  cams  to  Reclamation  in 
1044  as  a  stenographer  transTerlng  from 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base  in  Denver  where  she 
had  l>een  employed  as  a  clerk- typist  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Joan  and  tor  seelng-eye  dog,  Mabel,  hava 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  environment 
in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  offices  at  the 
Denver  Federal  Center.  Jean  arrives  at  her 
job  every  morning  in  her  own  automobile. 
An  axtrcmcly  satisfactary  arrangement  with 
fellow  workers  who  live  in  her  neighborhood 
whereby  they  drive  and  Jean  rides,  permits 
her  the  comfort  of  personal  transportation 
to  and  from  her  office. 

Bom  in  Lehi,  Utah,  Jean  attended  the  Col- 
orado School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.  In  1933  she  enrolled  at 
C(4orado  Woman's  College  in  Denver,  con- 
centrating on  psycholo^,  history,  social 
sciences,  azul  Spanish.  She  completed  the 
prascribed  2-year  cotirse,  and  was  swarded 
aa  associste  tn  arts  degree  in  1935. 

ahe  is  an  accompUsbad  vocalist,  plays  tto 
ptaao  axMl  organ,  and  has  tod  magazine  ar- 
tUea  pabUsbsd.  She  is  keenly  interested  in 
moslc,  stags  plays,  snd  movies.  Her  "handi- 
cap" in  no  way  hinders  Jean's  full  partldpa- 
llon  in  pracUcally  sU  types  of  social  actirlty. 


of 
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tor  present  position  as  dictating  ma- 
transcriber,   one  of  Jaaa's  principal 
the  tranacrlptlon  of  th«  proceedings 
In  wbleb  Bsvaral  speakers  pu- 

te.  Following  the  initial  introductions, 
Jeaij  depends  solely  upon  tto  speaker's  vcice 
for  identification.  Final  preparation  of 
drafts  ol  the  proceedings  is  sUso  tor  respxm- 
sibittty.  An  award  for  superior  accompllih- 
mei^  in  1948  and  consistently  high  yearly  ef- 
ficleticy  ratings  attest  to  Jean's  capability. 

It '  seems  incongruous  to  speak  of  Ji^an 
Camteron  as  handicapped.  Her  ability  iJid 
her  Independence  exceed  that  of  many  vho 
havi  complete  possession  of  their  physical 
f  acv  Itles.  nioee  who  kZK>w  her  well  are 
quic  t  to  point  out  her  ability  to  be  the  .Ife 
of  a  uy  gathering  in  which  she  may  partici- 
patd  Her  cheerfulness,  ability,  and  ll%ely 
intent  in  all  aspects  of  Hfe  provide  a  mcdel 
for  ^y  who  know  Jean  Cameron. 

STUAKT     M.     BLTDXKBUaGH 

I"  Blydenburgb  was  employed  l>y  tto 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1949,  following  his 
graquation  from  Case  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  was  awarded  a 
bacl^elor  of  science  degree  in  civil  engin<wr- 
ing  from  this  institution  in  June  1949.  Prior 
to  las  entry  into  the  Army,  he  attended  Cihlo 
Weaeyan  University  for  2  years.  Sum  oner 
emalojrment  between  semesters  as  an  e:igl- 
ne^lng  aide  with  the  Buffalo  district  office 
of  tile  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
ceded hts  permanent  employment  by  tto 
ill  of  Reclamation. 

rapnel  wound::  while  in  acticn  in  Frt;nca 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  Stu's  left  (ino. 
loss  has  affected  neither  hts  desire  not 
his  Ability  to  get  ahead. 

Ikir.  Blydenburgh  is  now  assigned  to  thS 
spesial  assignments  section  of  tbe  Dams 
Braficb  in  the  Division  of  Design  and  Cton- 
stnlction  in  Denver.  He  recently  completed 
a  series  of  the  rotation  assignments  in  wlilch 
ma^y  of  tbe  Bureau's  young  engineers  paT- 
tlclhate.  Stu's  ability  to  do  an  outstanding 
Joblhas  been  recognized  by  a  recent  raise  in 
gra^e  and  salary. 

^  a  civil  engineer  tn  the  Structural  Be- 
havior Unit  of  the  special  assignments  sec- 
tiog.  Stu  is  responsible  for  preparing  detiiled 
drahr'lngs  frohi  rough  sketches,  notes,  and 
oral  instructions.  He  also  assists  in  the  com- 
pilation and  analysis  of  data  received  from 
fletft  offices  in  tto  form  of  reports  and  Instru- 
ment  readings. 

^u's  missing  left  arm  has  not  affetrted 
his;  ability  to  perform  high-calltor  vork. 
Eqaipped  with  a  prosttotlc  limb,  he  has 
become  proficient  in  Its  use.  It  pernits 
hifl),  for  example,  to  bold  the  steering  wheel 
of  his  auto  or  to  pick  up  objects  if  the 
occ  islon  demands. 

I  tu's  supervisors  have  rated  as  outstimd- 
Ing  bis  dependability  and  bis  wlIlLngnefs  to 
coQ  ptcrate  In  tbe  accomplishment  of  ^vork 
to   )€  done. 

BAxaisoif  J.  RrarstTST 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  on  Sepiem- 
beri  14.  19S0,  to  be  exact,  a  strapping  Air 
Cofps  veteran  walked  into  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Taktana  project  office  in  tto 
State  of  Washington.  He  was  a  lucky  srln- 
nea  of  one  of  the  11  Roza  homesteads.  The 
ex-|leutenant.  who  had  lost  his  foot  in  the 
ice  of  his  country,  had  come  to  claim 
I  farm. 

year,  farmer  Hurlbiu't  has  an  :irti- 
ficlkl  limb  and  Is  not  dependent  any  laore 
on  {the  use  of  crutches.  In  the.  meantime, 
he  I  has  raised  over  50  acres  of  cr<^>s  —25 
aci4s  of  peas,  planted  ^ith  alfalfa  that  will 
bejralsed  for  seed.  17  acres  cf  red  Mexican 
beaos,  snd  12  acres  of  swaet  corn— doing  most 
all  the  work  by  himself,  with  the  alil  of 
his!  faithful  tractor.  Except  initial  plactlng 
an^  harvesting.  Mr.  Hurlbiut  eatlmatai  Lo 
has  not  spwnt  over  $50  for  outside  lalxir. 

lie  even  built  his  own  house,  obtalilng 
it    from   the   White   Bluffs   ares    (Banford 
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atomic  energy  work  vicinity),  had  It  Bkoved 
la  tbras  saetlons,  btiilt  bis  own  foundation, 
and  reassembled  it  with  the  aid  of  one  other 
man.  He  baa  electric  power  and  hopes  to 
obtain  domestic  water  through  a  proposed 
cooperative  well  agreeaicnt  at  aslgbbartag 
farmers. 

Hurlbtirt  has  Invasted  all  of  his  capital 
In  the  farm  and  plans  to  stay  with  it — says 
It  is  too  short  a  time  yet  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  will  to  succeaaful.  but  doctors 
tove  certified  ttot  he  has  tto  makings  of 
a  successful  farmer  and  is  equal  to  most 
others. 

On  page  125  of  the  July  1951  issue  appears 
another  example  of  a  wounded  World  War 
n  veteran  who  made  good  on  tUs  Home  m 
tbe  West. 


Resolutions  pf  tke  New  York  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  oa  Interstate  Coop- 
eration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  MTW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RRPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  October  18.  19S1 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  annual  executive 
conference  of  the  New  York  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Interstate  Coop- 
eration. This  committee  Is  the  New 
York  link  in  a  Nation-wide  chain  of 
interstate  commissions  which  are  seek- 
ing through  legislative  and  administira- 
tive  channels  to  strengthen  State  fof- 
emments  and  thus  check  our  headlong 
rush  toward  overpowering  centraliza- 
tion of  government  in  Washington. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  authorized  to 
study  and  recommend  a  proper  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities,  jurisdictions,  and 
tax  resources  as  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Such  a  step 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
ion.  and  several  bills,  including 
H.  R.  5251 — Ostertag — are  now  pend- 
ing to  bring  this  about.  It  should  not 
l>e  necessary  to  labor  before  this  body 
the  urgent  importance  of  this  measure. 
The  officials  of  virtually  every  State  of 
this  Union  have  written  me  in  recent 
weeks  pleading  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  of  this  kind;  and  the  enor- 
mous grants  of  fiscal  and  jurisdictional 
power  given  to  the  National  Government 
by  this  Congress,  under  stress  of  the  de- 
fense emergency,  only  underscore  the 
vital  importance  of  counter-balancing 
with  legislation  such  as  this  proposal 

The  second  of  these  resolutions  is 
somewhat  related  to  the  first.  It  calls 
for  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
proper  and  adequate  comppn— tlm  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments where  Federal  installations  have 
removed  taxable  properties  from  tht  tax 
rolls.  It  should  oe  pointed  out  in  this 
connection  that  real  estate  is  the  only 
tax  resource  now  left  exclusively  to  State 
and  local  governments  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Every  other  tax  resource 
been  invaded  and.  or  preempted  to 


meet  tbe  insatiable  demands  of  our  ever- 
expanding  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  third  resolution  calls  for  early 
action  in  expediting  the  pending  civil 
defense  and  forest  fire  protection  com- 
pacts with  Canada.  These  are  inter- 
state compacts  in  which  the  cooperation 
of  the  contiguous  Provinces  of  Canada 
is  of  vital  importance,  ard  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  this  Government  to 
surmoimt  the  legal  and  technical  dif- 
ficulties which  have  thus  far  prevented 
their  approval. 

The  fourth  resolution  deals  with  the 
vital  matter  of  development  of  water 
and  power  resources,  and  stresses  the 
importance  of  State  and  interstate  de- 
velofiment  and  control  of  these  re- 
sources. 

"The  fifth  resolution  deals  with  an  im- 
portant problem  which  the  States  are 
handling  themselves  through  reciprocal 
legislation,  namely,  the  enforcement  of 
support  of  dependents.  Under  this  leg- 
islation, which  nas  now  been  enacted  in 
39  Slates  and  three  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  breadwinners  who  atuin- 
don  their  families  are  required  to  con- 
tinue to  support  them,  even  though  liv- 
ing in  another  State.  The  effect  of  this 
program  is  t*;  keep  m^.ny  dependents  off 
the  public -assistance  rolls,  thus  saving 
taxpayers  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
At  the  moment  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  have  a  law  of  this  kind,  but  I 
expect  to  introduce  such  legislation 
within  the  near  future. 

The  five  resolutions  follow: 

I — CoMMissiojr    OH    Iimaccn-KaKicEjrxai. 
RxLATioirs 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  Irtergovem* 
mental  relations  tn  the  United  Statsa  are  be- 
coming increasingly  complex.  notaiJly  in  the 
field  of  fiscal  relatiODsliipe:  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  examination  and  re- 
view of  such  latatgmammental  relations  is 
urgently  needad  aad  action  laartlng  to  re- 
forms in  the  Baeal  firid  aboold  be  provldad 
at  the  national  level:  Now.  therefore.  t>e  it 

ReMilved.  Thst  the  New  York  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
urges  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  estalilishment  of  a  na- 
tion*! oommlaalon  on  IntergoTerxunental  re- 
UttoDS  as  embodied  in  Senate  bUl  1146  and 
in  the  Oatart^  bttl  (H.  R.  &3S1>  now  pend- 
ing before  tbs 


n — PAvmsrrs  m  Lkc  or  Taxis 

Wnereas  problems  raised  by  ttie  exemption 
of  Federal  piupetty  from  State  and  local  tax- 
ation have  long  been  serious  and  were  sharp- 
ened by  the  impwct  of  the  wartime  ezpaaatoa 
of  Federal  facilities:  and 

Whereas  the  States  have  long  urged  Fed- 
eral action  to  meet  this  problem  through  a 
general  plan  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxation 
of  federally  owned  propettj,  and 

Whereas  a  blU  to  provtde  such  rtiief  now 
Is  |»"'«"g  before  Oongreaa  after  yaars  of 
delay  and  many  baartngs,  aoine  of  which 
were  sponsored  by  tbe  Ifew  York  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  cm  Irterstate  Cooperation: 
Now.  therefore,  tw  it 

Xesolved.  That  the  New  York  Joint  LagU- 
lative  Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
recommends  the  prompt  enactment  of  H.  R. 
6223.  with  an  amendment  changing  tba  date 
from  which  paynteata  wiU  ba  aoade  from 
1»4€  to  1939. 


the  extension  of  the  provlalc^ns  of  two  inter- 
state compacts,  the  civil  defense  and  the 
forest-Ore  protection  compacts,  to  neighbor- 
ing Provinces  of  the  Dooiinioa  of  Canada; 
and 

Wtiereas  the  New  York  Joint  LegisUtlve 
Oonualttae  oa  Interstate  Cooperation  la  la- 
formed  that  legal  and  technical  dlflBettltlaa 
have  arisen  in  this  ootuiectlon  on  the  Cana- 
dian side;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resott>ed.  That  this  committee  reepectfuUy 
requesU  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  to  explore  vlth  the  Government  of  the 
DomtnlOB  ol  Oaaada  methods  by  which  Ca- 
nadlaai  partldpatfcm  in  the  interst«>te  ar- 
rangemenu  estat>llahed  by  these  compacts 
can  be  effected. 


m— Civn.  DsFswas  am  Foaaai  Pias  Paoxsc- 
nosr  CoamcTa 

Wbsraaa  ttts  SUta  at  Hew  York  and  iu 
neigbbCKlng  States  are  vitally  Intsested  la 


IV— WsTB  am  Poi 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  recently 
has  shown  unusual  Interest  In  the  surveying 
of  the  vatar  aad  other  natural  resources  of 
the  NatlOB  tbrough  the  country-wide  activt- 
tlss  at  tba  ftaaldent'i  Water  Resources 
Policy  OoosoilaBlan  and  the  regional  studies 
of  tbe  New  England-New  York  Interagency 
Committee;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  Wstcr  Baaourcea 
Policy  Commission  in  lU  report  has  out- 
lined certain  poUdaa  and  advocated  legis- 
lation ^bl^.  If  snactad.  Bigbt  well  ba^e  the 
effect  ot  adversely  lattoanrlng.  If  not  directly 
■laperssding.  the  wiae  aad  salutary  actions 
already  initiated  by  tba  several  States  and 
interstate  agencies  in  furtherance  of  iheii 
respective  inherent  righu  and  responsibili- 
ties to  regulate  and  ccmtrol  their  own  water 
and  power  resouroea;  and 

Whereaa  It  sailui  apparent  that  an  at- 
tempt may  be  majb  to  have  the  studies  of 
the  New  CnglaBd-llaw  York  Interagency 
Committee  translated  into  Federal  policies 
and  legislation:  Now,  therefore,  i>e  It 

Jtesoit^d.  That  the  New  York  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Interstate  Coopo^atioa 
urges  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  rocognlM 
the  inherent  right  of  SUtea  and  loaal  gov- 
ernmenu  to  regulate  and  utlllae  tbstr  own 
rasooross  and  the  full  abUlty  of  theas  gov- 
araoiastal  uniu  to  fuUy  and  suocaasfully 
oc^M  with  tbcae  probiaaas:  aDd  be  it  further 
Resolved,  Tha.t  Federal  raaources  policies 
and  law  recognise  the  ability  of  the  States 
Uuough  Interstate  coznpact  agencies,  cadst- 
lag  and  future,  to  formulate  and  effectuate 
plans  for  tba  oosttrol  of  lesouices  of  a  re- 
gional character  to  the  best  latcresu  of  the 
people  of  tbaas  areas;  and  be  it  ftirther 

Besolved.  That  such  iocsl  State  and  inter- 
state agendes  be  eonmited  prior  to  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pro- 
mulgate national  rsaourees  poUdas  and  that 
such  leglalatloa  be  implemented  and 
strengthened  la  order  to  preserve  the  righu 
of  tbe  States  and  IntecstJUe  agencies  to  cus- 
troi.  develop,  and  resolve  tiieir  own  reaooress 
problems,  and  that  the  role  of  tba  Federal 
Oovemment  Ix  limited  to  the  establishment 
at  broad  national  policies  and  practloss 
which  wlU  serve  to  encourage,  guide,  stimu- 
late, and  aid  stich  local  aettoB,  Umtting  Fed- 
eral activity  to  cooperation  where  national 
and  local  Intcrcsu  make  such  action  Im- 
perstlve. 


V — Survoai  or 

M  aaaSas.  HswaU,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  tbs  ¥1nglb  ?■"*****■  have  enacted  recipro- 
cal tegtaUtioB  to  enforce  the  support  of  de- 
pendents; and 

Wh«cas  the  New  York  Jotnt  LsglaUUvs 
Oonunlttee  on  Interstate  Cooperation  wa« 
Instnimental  in  initiating  this  type  of  leg- 
talatlan;  and 

Whereas  since  the  orlglnal  New  York  draft 
was  promulgated,  the  National  Conference 
at  OoosaslsalaoerB  on  Uniform  State  Laws  has 
formulatsd  and  recommended  a  new  uni- 
form act  known  as  the  Reciprocal  Inforea- 
Bkent  ot  Support  Act:   Now.  therefore  be  it 
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TlMt  tkta 
•txtdtw  ttMia  upon  <iwMrt>pe>  to 

Utratlon  of  tb«  Itew  Tork  law  to  eTAliMV* 
tbt  iM«d  for  MBMfftBtAi  or  rtTfaOoa  tr  m- 
cordancc  with  tb*  ntv  ontform  act. 


CoB«rt»«  Has  FaUcd  Miserably  To  Di»- 
charte  Its  Obligation  to  tbe  A?ed  of 
TKU  NatHW 


MawafachirfTS*  CvSm*  ?nctt 


EXTENSION  OP  RniARKS 

or 

KON.  THRUSTOH  B.  MORTON 

or  ajLHiw:*.! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBKSKNTATIVIB 

Thmrsdaw.  October  tM,  19SI 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rooarks  Ld  the  Rbc- 
oam.  I  ixjeiutie  ibe  foUowins  letter: 
fmmLum  MaworacitiraKc  Oobp.. 

fcow<»B<llt,  ry..  Oefotar  J,  IfSl.  ' 
Mr.  Muc  JooMnoN, 

4tfin4«i«tr«tar.  Ceonomir  nrnMUmatiOH 
A9ene9.  WmsMtmften.  D.  C. 
Okas  8n:  On  Aucoat  1.  tHl.  the  new  De- 

f  .«vMM.  aMoac  oitlier  tttnes.  that  manu- 
tMMnrs*  oelUB^  pnr««  sttoaM  reflect  In- 
cmaaaa  in  BiaterUla.  mrect  ractory  labor,  fac- 
tory uwiliirt.  wf  tetatratjye  o«<erlkea<<  vp  to 

/my  SB.  IMl- 

Oar  xoiderataadlBK  of  the  new  act  was  to 
)  of  ^rtDO  SMbSlHtlon  to  pro- 
tor  •  mlwid  cn^S  ao  that 
flooM  reealeolate  thetr  prices 
•o  ••  to  be  eoBFenaatcd  for  Inereases  and 
■MHW  ntiOMMrj.  to  '«  able  to  tecIiHle  those 
<y««rheo4  eoeto  which  ar>  foKtk  as  le^tlmnte 
as  material  aisid  direct  labcx-  costs,  bnt  which 
were    i»sttled    tactoatoa    an<l«r    the   ordinal 

It  sssBO  to  Vi  ttw  OAoe  of  Pilue  BialifUta- 
tiaa  hM  l0Mn4  tko  wOl  of  Oonys  hy  qn- 
(folT  delaytaf  pfoMMhtag  •  le^totd  <7lt-23 
that  will  psoiMo  for  iiM  tadartoo  of  these 

ters  werae.  oar  eoata  sc«  atlll  fohig  wp;  easts 
Uiat  eveo  under  tho  new  Defease  Act.  we 
CTBBOt  laeliidA  In  oar  prices,  bscaoee  ob  Sep- 
t-'oStar  HI  laol,  we  agrred  with  oar  wokm  to 
put  Into  iSKt  a  tM9»  Incis— w  of  7  cents 
per  hour.  wkMk  was  also  acteaded  to  cxir 


I 


Whsrt  Is  ao  htauuia  to  ns  about  this  stttn- 
tkm  te  that  we  oompUad  fattMtilly  with  the 
ncolattons  of  the  OMoe  of  Prtee  gtabOtea- 
tlon  by  flUng  eelltng  price  forms  under  CPR- 
toa  Husflliii  <<  May  »  iaat.  The 
Of  tiMaa  foraa  raqalrad  that  we  re- 
>  oar  major  pradoct  Una  aboot  10  percent 
below  oqr  general  cemiig  priees.  but.  the 
ones  of  Price  StahOlaatton  granted  an  ex- 
tension beyond  May  M  to  those  who  did  not 
file  by  the  d— f"****  date.  In  the  meantime. 
OoBfreaa  f raae  the  whole  prtdog  set-up  tmtU 
Joly  1.  white  dcTdoping  the  sew  act.  Kow 
tbe  OMes  of  Price  StabfUaataoa  pcaitponcs 
tBdsftBtteSy  t*u  Ulng  of  price  fonas  under 
cm-tx  and  IsaTcs  tlsose  who  did  noi  ma, 
under  their  old  Oaoaral  CeUlng  Prtea  Bagvte- 
tkm.  bet  malria  those  who  oompUed  with 
Ctmr4a  sMMk  «Mh  Usstr  isduesd  prtocs.    Wa 

and  that  %e  fhc<uld  have  ifea  aBHe  rtgktt  aa 
UK>£e  «£>o  were  peroiitLed  tooMy  VB#V  idMir 
oM  gMMral  oaUlBg  prteas. 

wnh  labar  aasas  aiaiWniitiig  to  rtse.  how 
sre -«e  to  sstesilcrr    COitalnly  we  eaaact  ba 
aspected  to  afeaorb  tiMaa  ea«a  coatttn^tlly. 
Tours  vary  truly. 

!»ixai»5S(5  Ma N-rrr *mmnre  Coar 

i .  W    Hak*  t 

fjuscutire    r«e«   Pres*d#t»t. 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rtMV  Tt-vAMiA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thvartdat.  Octobfr  19.  1951 

Mr.  "^'AN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
group  of  Americans  is  suffering  more 
from  the  high  cost  of  living  than  those 
who  have  to  rely  on  old-age  pensions. 

While  Congress  has  been  busy  appro- 
priating billiom.  of  dollars  to  foreign  na- 
tions under  our  foreign -aid  program  it 
has  been  impossiWe  to  get  action  on  leg- 
islative proposals  of  either  the  Townsend 
or  American  pension  groups.  The  Con- 
gressional Steering  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member  always  gets  the  same  old 
answer  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  busy  with  other  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  discharge  peti- 
tion en  your  desk  containing  157  of  the 
218  required  signatures  of  Members  of 
this  House  in  an  effort  to  force  the  Toa'n- 
send  bill  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  A 
lar  effort  has  been  made  by  tine  Ami 
pension  group  through  questioi 
and  the  majority  of  the  membershij 
the  House  have  indicated  by  these  (fues- 
tionnaires  that  they  want  action  on  old- 
age  pension  legislation. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  national  dis- 
grace that  the  aged  of  our  Nation  are 
continually  ignored  by  Congress. 

We  cannow  escape  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  aggravated  the  goieral 
problon  of  old-age  pensions  aod  that 
present  benefits  are  wholly  inadequate. 

The  plight  of  the  aged  of  this  country 
is  best  toW  l)y  Syiria  Porter  in  her  col- 
mm  which  appears  in  the  St.  Peters- 
borg  (Pla.>  Times,  because  she  tells  the 
truth  about  the  predicament  of  our  eld- 
erly citizen*-.  In  their  battle  against  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Miss  Porter's  article 
follows:        ' 

w  Cost  or  Liviita  Banma  aaomoMaL 

WoasT  roa  AMi(icAM  PEHsosnas 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

In  1836.  the  cost  of  providing  an  elderly 
couple  with  a  decent,  healthy  standard  Of 
Urtng  was  $70  a  month. 

Today,  that  same  budget — allowing  few.  If 
any.  of  the  small  luxuries  of  Uvlng — de- 
manda  ailS  and  CUO. 

Most  elderly  folka.  Japandsat  on 
and  Uvlng  In  deddaAy  aaodsrata 
stances,  simply  cannot  obtain  that  extra  445 

to  teo. 

Ttam.  KMBahov.  sobm  way.  they  now  must 
^ruggla  aloctf  with  osUy  three-flfths  (rf  the 
goods  and  seivkes  conaidered  neoeasltles  by 
the  most  objective  nutrition  experts. 

And  If  they  are  to  live  above  the  sub- 
aiatance  level — are  to  have  a  few  things  be- 
yond their  absolutely  minimum  physical 
needs — their  monthly  btadget  today  runs  to 
glio. 

Again.  n>ost  elderly  couples,  relying  on 
pension  checlLs  and  either  too  bewUdared  or 
too  feeble  to  get  outside  Jobs  And  this  tena 
mora  Impossible  of  attainment. 

Thus,  to  them,  luxuries  are  Just  a  dieam. 
Subsistence  u  ttwlr  way  of  life. 


Aid  tbe  pTTT-«*»-  that  Jutt  a  abort  wUUa 
sgo  tbey  thooghS  would  give  tham  eoaaftKt 
in  ttielr  oldsr  ysaas  ore  a  cruel  mockery. 

Tills  diamatle  ttuMratlon  of  what  infla- 
tioni  is  doing  to  tha  MiBhw  «<  peaM0B««i 
In  our  land  was  oatttnad  to  wm  tMa  vaift  by 
LavJence  D.  De  Trude.  of  the  Natkttal  la- 
dunrtal  Conference  Board. 

^j^t  Is  particalarly  painful  about  the  11;- 
ure4  Is  that  they  emphasMe  that  this  Is  ha  >- 
penlng  to  our  older  foika— to  our  fathers 
sn<t  our  I iMf <***»■  who  worlced  a  Ufetlire, 
aerttnped  and  aaaed  in  the  expectation  of  en. 
Joymg  ladape&daDt.    proud    later   years. 

i£d  aAiat  U  particularly  pertinent  about 
thU  story  now  is  that  It  shouts  a  deeply 
Tlt«l  message  and  warning  to  those  groupa 
wh<i  insist  on  fighting  for  greater  and  greater 
financial  security— and  yet.  who  are  ignoring 
what  inflation  is  doing  to  that  security. 

Pfeoslons  and  pay  checks  in  terms  of  di>l- 
larf  mean  little  in  periods  of  this  sort. 

beneflta  aakes  sense  only  vtieu  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  food,  clothing,  shelter — 
whit  the  money  wlU  buy  in  the  market 
plafe. 

le  food  that  cost  91  in  January  1939  now 
coats  %2.1S. 

"the  clothing  that  cost  |1  then  now  costs 
•lis. 

le  housing  that  cost  gl  then  now  costs 

16. 
td  on  the  same  $1  compartaon.  houw- 

lishlngs  cost  $1.63. 

'uel.  gas.  and  electricity  east  91.33. 

lundries  cost  $1.59. 
le  cost  of  food  and  shelte.'  alone  Is  now 
>at  as  the  total  budget  for  an  elderly 
coiple  before  World  War  11— leaving  nothing. 
Juat  nothing,  for  all   the  rest. 

And  as  De  Trudo' added,  "the  farther  down 
thdscale  of  Uvlng  you  go,  the  more  dlsaa- 
traos  the  lnflatk»ary  effect  has  been.  As 
fuads  diminish,  an  increasing  percentage  of 
income  is  spent  on  food. 

*The  co6t  of  foods  oommcnly  conaumed 
by,  elderly  couples  has  Increased  much  more 
thin  the  average  for  all  Items  over  the  past 
10 1  years,  cutting  in  half  the  purchasing  pow- 
er! of  those  living  on  snuUler  incomes." 

Instead  of  being  laggards  or  IndiSerent 
fouowers  m  the  battle  to  stabUiae  the  dol- 
laff's  buying  power,  all  those  with  penaion 

rangements,  with   private  retirement   in- 
le  policies,  v'itb  special  corporation  retire- 

(nt  deals,  should  be  far  in  the  lead. 

ptherwlse  their  benefits  won't  mean 
m^ich  when  they  get  around  to  collecting 
th^m. 

iThere  can  be  no  financial  security  to  all 
u^eas  we  stop  this  insane  cost-of-living 
SfAral.  Just  glance  back  at  the  few  figures 
Iq  this  report  if  you  stiU  wonder  why. 


Qvidk  wi  Tasfve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPRSSENTATTVXS 

Thmrtdav.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei .  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
tfte  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  Thursday,  October  18.  1951 : 

Qmcx.  or  ToMcui 

tha  Attorney  General  of  tba  United 
Slataa  accoses  a  reputable  Federal  Judge  ai 
ti  mng    •damnable    and    contemptible 
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presumably   he  ahould   know   what   he   waa 
aaytng. 

J.  Howard  McOrath.  the  Attorney  General, 
said  it  of  federal  Judge  Oeorge  H.  Moore  in 
St.  LouU.  And  apparently  didn't  know  what 
he  was  sajrlng. 

Without  Judge  Moore  there  might  have 
been  no  grand  Jury  Investigation  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  in  St.  Louis,  an  in- 
vestigation which  now  has  led  to  the  bribery 
indictment  of  the  ex-collector.  James  P. 
FLnnegan. 

The  Judge  said  yesterday  he  called  Mr. 
McOrath  last  March  after  the  local  United 
States  attorney  reported  he  couldn't  get 
clearance  for  the  probe.  He  said  Mr.  McOrath 
told  him  these  things  had  to  "go  through 
channels." 

"But  what  do  you  do.**  the  Judge  said  he 
replied,  "when  the  channels  are  dammed  up 
and  blocked  up?" 

Mr.  McOrath  retorted  to  thaao  statements 
by  calling  them  "damnable  and  contemptible 
Ues."  Last  nlgbt  he  had  a  change  of  heart 
after  discovering,  he  said,  a  memo  which 
recorded  the  telephone  call.  So  he  sent 
Judge  Moore  "apologies  and  regrets." 

Maybe  Mr.  McOrath  ought  to  look  up  some 
more  memos. 

Last  May.  for  instance.  Senator  Johm  J. 
WiLLiAiia,  who  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  xincover  the  scandals  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  said  available  evidence  had 
been  withheld  from  the  grand  Jury. 

The  St.  Loula  Post-Dispatch  charges  the 
Justice  Department,  which  Mr.  McOrath 
heads,  twice  tried  to  Interfere  with  the  in- 
vestigation. 

A  congressional  committee  U  investigating 
alleged  attempts  to  interfere  with  another 
scandal  in  San  Francisco. 

And  Senator  Wiluams  charges  the  dust  haa 
been  collecting  on  the  Government's  $2,000.- 
000  claim  against  Big  Bill  Lias,  nptorious 
Wheeling  racketeer,  wblie  LOas  was  dl^xwing 
of  his  assets  f  mnng  members  of  his  family. 
A  quick  tongue  does  not  alwsys  make 
friends  and  Influence  people.  Nor  answer  im- 
portant questions.    Memos  are  better. 


Dr.  Bunche  and  Jewish  Hospkal 


monimient  to  the  fine  public  spirit  of  Brook- 
lyn and  a  noble  example  of  democratic  medi- 
cal service  for  the  Nation." 

We  beUeve  it  is  fitting  that  the  people  of 
%>\im  commvmlty  be  made  aware  of  the  high 
regard  In  which  Jewlah  hospital  is  held.  The 
borough  may  take  Just  pride  in  its  accom- 
plishments and  in  all  those  who  hsve  any 
part  in  bringing  them  atwut. 


40  Et  8  Establisket  Scholarship  Enablinc 
French  Shident  To  Attend  the  Uai- 
vwfity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AaxAWSAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racow)  an  article  from 
the  Northwest  (Ark.>  Times  of  October 
13  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  exchange  of  persons 
program  is  inspiring  the  private  citizens 
of  our  country  to  cooperate  in  the  great 
work  of  bringing  about  better  relations 
with  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
especially  want  to  congratulate  the 
Voiture  Locale  No.  956  of  the  40  and  8  of 
Payetteville  and  their  Chef  de  Gare.  Joel 
Bunch,  an  outstanding  legionna're  of 
PayetteviUe.  When  a  Government  pro- 
gram enlists  the  cooperation  of  the  citi- 
sens.  as  this  one  is  doing,  it  is  certain  to 
succeed. 
'  There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoan, 
as  follows: 

40    XT    8    ESTABLXSHB    SCHOLABSBir    EWABLINO 

FtxivcB  aruMJn'  to  Attxhd  thx  Uai»ia- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAB!ES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  October  10, 
1951: 

Da.  BcwcHS  AND  JrwisH  Hosptrai. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  trusteeship  for  the  United  Na- 
Uoiis,  is  the  latest  in  the  growing  Une  of 
world-famous  personages  who  have  come  to 
the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital  to  autograph 
the  mural,  "Children  of  United  Natlona,-  In 
the  children's  pediatric  ward. 

Like  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor. 
former  Ambassador  HalUax.  the  Ute  Wendell 
Wlllkie,  Mrs.  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  General 
Bocnulo.  Oeneral  Bradley  and  others  who 
have  come  to  tbe  hospital  on  previous  occa- 
sions, Dr  Bunche  was  thrilled  by  his  experi- 
ence. His  recent  letter  to  Max  Abelman,  the 
institution's  public  relations  director,  paya 
a  great  Uibute  to  the  hospital.  After  apeak- 
Ing  of  lu  "sense  of  dedicated  service  to  hu- 
manity," he  declared  that  it  is  at  once  **a 


Psderatlon  of  Women's  Clubs  snd  neven 
FayettevUle  families,  to  provide  her  tuition 
and  feea.  room  and  board,  books  and  sup- 
plies, and  some  vacation  funds.  Bar  round 
trip  travel  expenses  from  Prance  are  covered 
by  s  Fulbrlght  Act  grant. 


An  annual  scholarship  enabling  a  French 
student  to  attend  the  university  has  been 
established  by  Voiture  Locale  Mo.  966  of  the 
40  et  8.  honorary  organization  of  American 
Leglonnaiiee.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
40  et  8  Voiture  in  the  counUy  to  establish 
a  foreign  student  scholarship.  Dr.  Richard 
Hostetter.  president  of  the  university's  foun- 
dation for  international  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, said  In  announcing  the  scholarship. 
Each  3rear,  Including  this  year,  a  French 
Ixry  or  girl  whose  father  is  a  veteran  will 
receive  the  scholarship.  The  nationality  of 
the  student  was  selected  because  of  tbe 
French  origin  of  the  40  et  8. 

Joel  Bimch.  of  Payetteville,  chef  de  gare 
of  the  Voiture.  said  the  scholarship  fund 
was  raised  by  personal  s-ibscrlption.  The 
organization,  he  declared,  established  the 
■diolarahlp  because  the  foreign  atlMAairiilp 
program  is  aimed  at  world  unUuiMamUng 
and  peace,  for  which  the  American  Legion 
atKl  40  et  8  also  work.  Another  aim  of  the 
veterans'  organizations,  thst  of  assisting 
youths,  is  carried  out  by  providing  the  schol- 
arship, he  said. 

The  Voiture  has  members  in  SprtJigtiale. 
FavettevlUe.  Lincoln,  Prairie  Grove.  Wins- 
low.  West  Fork.  Rogers.  Eureka  firings. 
Berryvllle.  Huntsvtlle.  and  Green  Forest. 

The  recipient  of  this  year's  scholarship  la 
Jaeqoailne  Solat  at  Paris.  Fraaea.  daughter 
at  a  World  War  X  vvtnan.  In  spoaaortng  her 
ysu-  at  tbe  university,  the  40  et  8  Voiture 
Joined  forces  with  the  Greater  UUle  Rock 


Aaother  Disaster  Hits  Midwest  Flood 
Victims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KAMasa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBMBNTATIVES 

Thursday  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  SCRTVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flood  victims  stiffered  another  disaster 
when  the  administration  leadership  in 
Congress  failed  to  furnish  them  the 
financial  help  they  so  urgently  need. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
August  ao,  1961.  President  Truman  pro- 
posed the  llberaliration  of  loan  condl- 
ti(^ns  and  an  increase  of  available  funds 
for  that  purpose.  He  also  proposed  that 
the  flood  victims  be  indemnified  for  a 
portion  of  their  loss  of  real  and  personal 
property  and  said: 

liO^ns.  even  on  liberal  terms,  are  not 
enough  to  meet  this  situation.  For  tbeae 
reasons  I  oonskler  It  essratial  to  provide 
sc»ne  rehabilitation  granta.  directed  partic 
ularly  to  assist  wage  earners  and  small 
farmers  and  busiXMssmen.  whoae  losses  in 
this  flood  repressnted  personal  financial 
tragedy.  JJ 

Bills  for  various  types  of  relief  for  the 
flood  victims  were  introduced.  In  the 
hearii^s  which  opened  l)efore  the  Ap- 
propriations SubfiOMDiittee  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  Col.  A.  E.  Howat.Fpeak.ing  iur  the 
administration,  said: 

The  program  Is  not  s  pork-barrel  proposi- 
tion to  replaoe.  say  a  pair  of  ahoes  for  Joe 
Smith  in  Kansas  City  <p.  34). 

It  U  not  intended  'to  reimburse  the  home 
owner  for  household  goods,  furniture,  or  per- 
sonal possessions.  *  *  *  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  to  eompansats  for  the 
general  lasses  that  occtirred  during  the  flood 
(p   36). 

This  Is  nearly  a  month  later.  •  •  • 
We  h-ve  eliminated  the  crops,  the  livestock, 
the  household  goods,  the  personal  posses- 
sions, and  in  that  elimination  my  personal 
Tiew  Is  that  we  have  pretty  weU  eliminated 
the  htunanitarlan  point  of  view  also.  We 
have  praatnUy  lesUlcted  this  program  In  our 
thinking  to  the  rehablUtation  of  produoUva 
plant  (p.  112). 

Between  the  date  of  his  message  and 
the  date  of  the  hearing  before  congres- 
sional cMnmittees  it  is  apparent  that  the 
President  and  the  admimstraiion  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  direct  grants  to 
cover  personal  losses,  and  were  concen- 
trating on  restoring  fanrs.  rebuilding 
factories  and  businesses — in  other 
words — production. 

When  this  so-called  relief  bill  came 
before  the  House  on  October  4  I  pointed 
out  that  all  it  did  was  five  flood  victims 
a  way  to  go  further  in  debt  and  that  it 
failed  to  help  those  who  needed  help 
most,  namely,  wage  earners  who  owned 
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bu4   ttketr  ctotfitng.   furniture. 

tbey  owned  except  the  dotto- 
MR  wtwn  th<'T  fled  the  on- 
roshtaw  water.  I  offered  *n  ■iiwtwliiieat 
to  the  bUl  to  create  a  Pedeml  Ftood 
Claims  Commission,  with  authority  to 
pay  ctaJms  for  losKS  of  personal  prop- 
erty— fiimttvra.  UMl  so  forth — aiffered 
by  these  IhdlTlduals.  up  to  M.OOO.  and 
propowd  an  apprapriation  of  (100.000.- 
000  for  that  pmpoMi  That  amendment 
was  nded  oat  of  order  bgr  the  Presiding 
CMBoer— Democrat — in  the  House,  thus 
in* wwiIIhb  its  coxisideration.  I  have 
now  MAtv^nf*  •  bfll,  H  R  5081.  con- 
taining the  same  proviaions  but  I  do  not 
expect  (tie  admuu&tratioo  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

In  my  remaita  to  the  House  when  the 
MB  was  up  for  vote.  I  called  attention 
to  tlw  fact  ttet  taiDes  taken  out  d  Kan- 
tt  ImpoaBibte  for  Ransans  to 
the  needed  -elief:  that  we  were 
ftjtkii^  only  for  :he  return  of  a  small 
portion  ol  the  taUUons  we  had  sent  to  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury  in  the  last  few 
ye«rs;  and  that  if  this  cuuutiy  could 
ajfford  to  send  Inllioos  to  rehabiliUte  the 

i  ol  other  lands  overseas,  we  cer- 

'  conkl  afford  a  few  millions  to  help 
our  own  folks  here  at  home. 

The  Democrat  leadership  in  Con- 
gress—the Vice  President,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  majority  leaders  in 
both  HoiM'^^.  the  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees, all  Democrats,  and  the  Democrat 
majocMM  In  both  Boasem — is  just  aixMt 
all-poweffttl.  With  ttiat  line-up  I  am 
sore  the  President  cofuld  have  obtamed 
the  relief  these  unfortunate  people  need 
ao  ttfgeuUy  and  to  wtiA  tttr  are  en- 
titled, if  he  had  sincerely  wanted  them 
to  have  it ;  if  he  had  lived  up  to  the  pub- 
licity about  what  was  to  be  done.  Por 
some  reason,  the  admini.strat.ion  changed 
the  program  and  j.s  Mr  Howse  said,  they 
had  decided  not  to  make  direct  grants 
for  fumitore  and  other  personal  prop- 
erty.    Why? 


The  TowBseJul  PeasioB  Bill 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


nkembentup.  to  tdl  PcmuytraiiU  RepraMnta- 
U*M  in  Oongrt—. 

We  itncerely  appccciaU  the  conoern  m&nl> 
tmb»A  tor  the  vatfar*  of  oar  aeniar  dtlaens 
BlM^  tbe  cooptratioo  oflHaO  to  balp  proTtd* 
tbe  proper  meacure  of  eeonomtr  aecxirlty  for 
aJU  unfortunate,  impovarlibad.  and  dlsabted 
dtlsena.  hj  many  PenasyHante  Ooogreea- 
men.  who  here  in  recmt  weeks  sigiMd  th* 
discharge  petition  Ho.  4.  to  bring  the  two 
Townsend  bllU  out  of  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Houee  for  action. 

We  pladge  our  best  support  and  coopera- 

hM  signed  this  peUtton.  or  wiU  soon  place 
his  signature  thereon. 

Tt>  aU  of  the  Pennsylvania  RepreeentattTes. 
who  hare  not  yet  signed  this  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  4.  we  respectfully  request  that  they 
do  so  at  the  earnest  opportunity:  sad  be  it 
further 

Scmtm-^,  That  ooptas  of  this  reaolnttoii  be 
mallMt.  by  the  eecretwy  oT  this  State  ecsiwn- 
tlon.  to  all  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania. 

£.  B    OCCVXB. 

State  Organizer, 
Mrs  Amma  L.  Rsiwaacx:. 

Secretary. 
Philip  J.  Babbks, 
Ckmirman,  Keaotutions  Committee. 


■TLvajna 

IN  THE  UOOBB  OT  REPRESSNTATTVCS 
Thursday.  October  It,  1951 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Townscnd  Clubs  of  Penn;qrlvania.  at  the 
annual  conveiukm  beid  kk  Erie,  Pa..  Oc- 
tober 6  and  T.  IMl.  iimiitiiiniiiily  adopted 
the  following  reaoivtkm  vteodioc  sreet* 
iaSB  and  apmreelatlHi  to  tbe  PeDmyl- 
vaida  delegation  In  Coagrefls  and  to  al! 
Members  uho  have  stsoed  Towoaeod 
diccbarge  petitKxi  No.  4  in  behalf  of  the 
TawnaetKl  pension  btU. 

Tbe  r  k/iuuon  toUovs: 

Be  U  hfrebii  resttlv^d  Ttuit  we  the  uTjOera, 
dei«^a'e»     a  ad    repv»--»euv«tn*»  ol    sii   lown- 

aeuci  atu.j*  i-.  Ltkie-  siALe  at  fmmutftttatm,  la 
Caaveuuoii  auem6i«<i  M  Brte.  tifca  CM*  O^ 
portaatty  of  c-xyr ^<r.int  our  senttaMnts  and 
the  I— tliiwim  at  the  atit.re  Tui 


Steppk;  InlenCate  Decfics  n  U«4crsiKd 
Fob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

fiON.  ALVIN  F.  WElCHa 

OF   CH  O 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPEESKWTATIVBS 

Thnrtday,  October  II.  IfSI 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  fishing 
always  ha.s  been  one  of  the  natural « 
recreations  of  man  from  the  earliest 
time.  And  in  order  to  preserve  one  of 
nature's  oldest  pastimes,  conservation 
departments.  State  and  Federal,  have 
grown  up  to  assist  in  preserving  this 
recreation  for  our  citizens  However,  it 
seems  in  the  face  of  all  of  this  tikere  are 
loopholes,  one  of  which  is  the  interstate 
shipment  of  illega.1  underaaed  fish  The 
practice  has  seemingly  g<M3e  on  for  years 
with  State  oflkcials  tmable  to  take  action 
while  hiterstate  transportation  is  in 
progress.  Howerer.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  of  aid  by  gtoypine  such 
transportaaon  of  undented  flih  in  in- 
terstate commerce  and  I  have  introduced 
the  following  bill  to  prevent  the  ship- 
n^nt,  transportation,  and  movement  of 
illegal  underaiaed  fish  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. Such  action  would  stop  the 
movement  of  undersized  fish  between 
the  States,  and  the  various  States  have 
full  authority  to  carry  on  enforcement 
laws  within  their  own  States: 

A  MB  to  pievent  tbe  shipment  in  Interstate 
eaauBeroe  of  illegal  Qnden,iBed  fish 

Be  U  enscted.  eU..  That  the  sending,  sblp- 
ptng.  and  transportation  in  Intsntate  com- 
marce  of  fish,  undrrslsed  or  otheiwlse  Illegal 
SAflordlJig  to  tbe  law  of  tbe  State  vbereln 
aadi  flsli  wsee  netted,  taken,  poneased. 
traoiparted.  or  ehlpp^d.  sbaU  be  a  Fedaral 


8ac.  3  Any  penoa.  arm.  or  corporatton 
found  guilty  of  violation  of  ■action  1.  of  this 
act.  stosll  be  Oned  not  less  than  $IC0  fur  the 
first  oOcnse.  not  leas  than  1300  for  the  sec- 
ond o0ense.  and  not  lees  than  VLOUO  for 
offenses  thereafter. 


State^eat  al  Altaraey  Gewral  McGnrfft 

ECnENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  taaaovtx 
lir  THK  HOUSE  OP  KSPREBSMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1951     \ 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missotirl.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  fas  greatly  distressed  upon  reading 
th«  full  text  of  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Gr^th's  statement  on  his  belated  recol- 
lection of  a  telephone  call  to  the  Attor- 
ney   General    from    Judge    George    H. 
Moore,  senior  Pederal  judce  of  Miseoori. 
Af^  referring  to  Judge  Moore's  state- 
ment  as   "damnable   and   contemptible 
lie^'"  ****  Attorney  General  now  admits 
th^it  he  now  thinks  he  prepared  a  mem- 
or^dum  subsequent  to  such  call  from 
Ji&e  Moore  to  the  Attorney  General's 
o^ce     Yet  it  took  ;.  d...y's  search  of  the 
rtment's  files  to  convince  the  At- 
torney General  that  he  had  in  fact  re- 
such  a  call,  and  it  was  in  a  most 
ing  and  ungracious  fashion  that 
the  Attorney  General  attempted  correc- 
ti<jn  to  his  unnecessarily  violent  outburst 
at,  the  senior  Pederal  judge  of  the  State 
ori  Missouri.    I  should  like  to  quote  this 
stAtoment  of  the    \ttomey  General  of 
tlie  Unit^  States  at  this  point: 
ST^TDcnrr  sr  AiToamr  GnfESAL  J.  Howsao 
l•cG•.^TR 

In  further  reference  to  the  question  of  a 
telephone  call  whtch  Tudge  George  H.  Moore. 
of' St.  Ixmte.  says  be  made  to  me  In  March 
ec^plalnlng  about  the  handling  of  certain 
tey  easee  before  a  ^rand  Jury  at  St.  Loais. 
wivrh  c»Q  I  denied  iMvtag  any  recollectioa 
or,  I  >j»tefed  a  thutai%h  eaerrh  of  depart- 
mental m.qrds  tbsS  «oaM  have  any  bfaring 
o*  eiKsWtdilng  ateutlm  or  not  such  a  call 
w|is  received,  and  in  a  file  in  the  Tax  Dlvl- 
si(>n  there  appears  a  memoraudum  which 
wM  sent  to  tiiat  Diviaion  on  February  21 
bt  Bir.  Peyton  Ford,  then  Deputy  Attorney 
!neral,  in  which  be  advised  the  Tax  Divl- 
on  tiiat  Judge  Moore  had  called  the  At- 
ley  Otmtnt  sad  expttmmt  4lsMtMectlon 
Ita  the  handling  of  tax  cases  in  St.  Louis. 
Tlie  Attorney  Oeneral's  Htesacrandum  in- 
stnieted  the  Tax  Dinskm  to  look  into  this 
iqatter  Immediateiy. 

Thereafter,  on  Manch  6.  in  pursue noe  of 

tie    Attorney    Genyal's    direction,    the   Tax 

Ivision  sent  Mr.  IBto  Slaek.  ehleC  of  the 

apellate  Section  <k  the  Tax  Division,  ta  St, 

to  confer  with  Judge  Mocre  and  ths 

J«ry  sad  to  cooperate  with  the  United 

Attraney. 

Having  atrot^gty  denied  any  recollectiaQ  ol 

Moore's  call,  the  Attorney  General  re- 

'ttaa  f  mrsanrtiim  in  the  file  as  con« 

lusive  evidence  that  £uch  a  ct  11  must  have 

.  made  and  therefore  feels  that  he  should 

has  communteated  with   Jud^ 

has  ezpreased  his  r^rets  sod  stKiltgHs 

The  Attorney  Genaral^  calendar  Indltmta 

^lat  be  WIS  oat  of  the  city  Km  the  dny  that 

£d^  Moore's  call  wm  reertved  sad  (t  li 

p  robable  that  the  call  was  tnoaCerred  to  th4 

i  ttomey  General  through  the  departmenta 

a  rttehboard  and  tqMin  tbe  Atttwaey 

it's  return  to  the  cOoe  he  now  thinks  be 

fiired  the  metnorandum  herein  referred  to, 

Mr  Speakar.  in  v.ew  of  this  exampH 
of  ineptoes.^  and  confusion  in  high  places 
tti  the  adm  nis«Tntk)n  of  justice.  I  rej 
ifjectfuQy  ur^e  the  appointment  of  a 
•ibctimmitt «  of  tbe  House  Commitee  oi^ 
the  Judiciary  to  investigate  thoroughlit 
^be  situaticn  involving  the  grand  jtui^ 
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In  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  which  ob- 
viou.^ly  now  transcend  tax  matters,  and 
which  may  well  involve  an  attempt  to 
ccerce  and  control  the  judicial  branch 
by  the  executive  branch.  A*  the  very 
least,  a  pattern  of  impeding,  or  mini- 
mizing, the  proper  course  of  courts  and 
grand  juries  is  amply  demonstrated. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Drake  Wat- 
son, the  district  attorney  of  St.  Louis, 
whom  I  understand  will  leave  iiiat  office 
within  the  next  few  days,  might  have 
some  extremely  valuable  information  for 
the  appropriate  committee  of  Congress 
on  the  actual  current  operations  of  grand 
juries  and  grand  jury  investigations.. 
While,  so  far.  this  has  been  a  matter  in- 
volving the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  any  examina- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  grand  jury 
system  is  not  only  within  the  purview 
of  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee.  but  would 
also  assist  in  relieving  the  already  heavily 
burdened  subcommittee  investigating  the 
administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
System. 

I  do  not  believe  any  stone  should  be 
left  unturned,  even  in  the  hectic  and 
trying  closing  days  of  Congress,  if  in 
moving  one  more  stone  we  can  uncover 
the  reptilian  tracks  of  entrenched  evil. 


Baseball  lavestigatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroaKiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd^iy.  October  4.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  subject  of  baseball  is  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  League  have  been  aired, 
I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  outstanding  sports 
writers  of  the  West,  Ned  Cronin.  sports 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News: 

Nrw  YoaK.  October  12.— That  soft,  hum- 
ming noise  that  was  heard  along  the  Pacific 
slope  along  about  10:30  a.  m..  Pacific  stand- 
ard time,  aome  10  days  ago  might  have 
sounded  like  the  familiar  bu^  of  a  million 
telerialon  sets  being  turned  on. 

Actually,  it  was  the  death  knell  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  League  as  tbe  West's  principal 
representative  of  the  horsehide  dodjge.  The 
coast  league  may  not  be  dead  as  of  thia 
very  minute,  but  it  Is  dying  and  is  well  on 
its  way  to  the  morgue. 

Television  killed  it.  Not  because  a  cam- 
era-eye version  of  the  sport  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  basebaU  In  the  flesh,  but  due  to 
the  fact  that  having  seen  the  game  prac- 
ticed by  the  best  talent  In  the  land,  the 
western  sports  fans  no  longer  will  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  third-rate  product  that  Is  cur- 
rently being  foisted  upon  them  by  the  coast 
league  owners. 

A  vast  majority  of  southern  California 
residents  have  seen  little  or  no  baseball. 
During  the  past  10  days,  they  were  able  to  sit 
before  their  television  sets  and  watch  the 
greatest  play-off  series  In  the  history  of  the 
game  and  foUow  that  with  the  World  Seriea 
itself. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset,  this  U  a  preUy 
cheap   imitation   of    the   real   thing.    Tbe 


rn  on  a  TV  set  can  accommodate  only 
wbiit  is  seen  In  the  camera's  eye.  The  over-  • 
all  blctxire  of  the  changing  defensive  aet-upe 
as  different  hitters  take  their  stance  in  the 
batter's  box,  the  many  Intricate  little  ma- 
neuvers indulged  in  by  the  big  leaguers  are 
not  perceptible. 

But  what  can  easily  be  seen  is  the  unalter- 
able fact  that  baseball  in  the  Coast  circuit 
and  in  the  majors  is  the  difference  between 
a  Stanley  Steamer  and  a  Cadillac  sedan.  The 
westaiu  fsns  will  never  be  happy  with  what 
Is  lattghlngly  called  triple  A  basebaU  again. 
Sotnethtng  like  asking  a  man  with  a  thirst 
to  go  back  to  draught  beer  after  he's  been 
gargling  champagne  for  a  week. 

The  apparatus  thst  brought  the  World 
Series  across  the  Nation  for  the  first  time 
in  history  couldn't  have  struck  at  a  more 
untimely  moment  Insofar  as  the  Coast  Leagua 
la  concerned. 

The  boys  in  our  neck  of  the  woods  hs'-e 
just  finished  a  season  that  Is  a  cinch  to  «et 
baseball  back  a  good  40  years.  The  old- 
timers  in  the  circuit  caved  In  all  at  once  »s 
If  they  had  been  struck  by  an  epidemic  of 
muscular  collapse,  the  youngsters  failed  to 
pan  out,  and  the  guys  in  the  mVldVft  were 
just  that  and  nothing  more. 

UKK  vaaarrT  TtTSN-our  at  lincou*  Rzicbts 

Por  the  most  part  the  customers  couldnt 
stomach  the  mediocrity  that  was  being  ped- 
dled to  them  by  the  Coast  league  owners, 
and  as  a  result,  the  attendance  figures  looked 
more  like  the  varsity  turn-out  at  Lincoln 
Heights  on  Saturday  night  than  anything 
identified  with  what  is  known  as  the  national 
pastime.  Take  San  Francisco,  for  instance. 
The  paid  attendance  up  there  was  108.000. 
Not  for  1  week,  but  for  the  whole  season. 

Plays  that  seem  positively  amazing  are 
taken  in  stride  by  those  acciistomed  vo 
watching  the  major  leaguers  go  through 
their  exercises.  I  recall  a  couple  made  by 
Bobby  Brown,  the  Yankee  third  baseman. 
He's  good,  but  he's  certainly  no  bearcat  tn 
the  fielding  department  when  compared  with 
some  of  his  coUeagues. 

He  picked  up  a  bunt  in  a  game  against  the 
Giants  and  fired  the  ball  down  to  second. 
At  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  this  observer  to 
be  s  singularly  foolish  thing  to  do.  for  the 
runner  coming  down  from  first  was  under  a 
full  head  of  steam  and  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  bag  when  BrowTi  got  his  di'kes  on  the 
baU.  Bobby  cut  it  loose,  tbe  bail  singed  into 
the  shortstop's  glove,  the  umpire's  arm  flew 
up  to  indicate  an  out,  and  I'm  sure  I  was  the 
only  person  in  the  ball  park  who  was  the 
least  bit  sxirprlsed  by  it  sll. 

Again,  and  these  incidents  are  recounted 
purely  as  examples,  the  Giant  batter  was 
falling  away  from  a  pitch  that  came  winging 
amack  toward  his  wishbone.  When  Brown 
saw  the  hitter  back  off  he  relaxed.  To  his 
surprise,  the  ball  struck  tbe  bat  and  bounded 
down  toward  third. 

CBOKIK'S   rACUI.TT    OT    PSSCSPTIOW    WAS    WASFBD 

Brown  had  to  rock  ba<A  off  his  heels,  charge 
In.  pick  the  ball  up.  and  make  the  long  throw 
to  first,  which  he  did  jxist  in  time  to  retire 
the  runner.  .Struck  me  as  being  a  pretty 
worth-while  exhibition  of  rapid-fire  recovery, 
but  nobody  whooped  it  up  much  except  per- 
haps a  few  personal  friends  that  Brown  had 
got  some  tlckeu  for. 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  what  was  happen- 
ing. My  faculty  of  perception  was  warped. 
I  was  looking  at  these  various  slttiations 
through  the  eyes  of  a  gent  who  has  ju«t  fin- 
ished a  season  of  watching  coast  leaguers 
under  similar  situations.  I  had  thought 
they  were  remarkable  plays  becatise.  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  nobody  on  the  west- 
ern slope  would  have  been  able  to  make  them. 

I  bad  forgotten  that  the  major  league  base- 
bailers  were  more  generously  bestowed  with 
the  necessary  talents  for  keeping  the  game 
at  a  high  level  or  bad  not  rea<dMd  an  age 


where  the  mind  was  vlUlng  but  tbe  body 


ntese  birds  dont  take  ao  long  to  pick  up 
the  ball,  and  having  flagged  It  down,  they  re- 
quire but  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  send  tbe 
pellet  on  its  wsy.  Additionally,  they  throw 
much  harder,  the  ball  traveling  with  such 
speed  that  a  runner  who  appears  to  be  safe 
one  instant  is  out  the  next. 

(Having  tasted  of  basebaU 's  golden  fruit 
once  more,  along  with  the  mUlions  of  west- 
erners who  Ispped  it  up  over  their  television 
sets,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  stuff  served  up  by  the  Coast  league  wUl 
nevCT  again  satisfy  the  sport  fans'  appetites. 

COAST  cnctrrr  is  m  a  bind 

It  didn't  exactly  knock  them  loop-legged 
this  past  semester,  what  with  people  avoid- 
ing ball  parks  in  such  great  numbers  as  to 
fracture  the  financial  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  %be  club  owners  from  one  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit io  the  other. 

A  veritable  gold  mine  during  the  boom 
days  of  the  immediate  postwar  series,  the 
Hollywood  outfit  suddenly  found  Itself  sad- 
dled with  a  budget  that  not  only  tapped  the 
till  for  everything  that  came  in  at  the  gate, 
but  went  so  far  as  to  dig  mto  the  damper 
for  additional  funds  thst  had  accrued  dur- 
ing the  Itish  years.  Only  trouble  with  this 
was  that  the  aforesaid  monies  bad  either 
been  already  divided  up.  or  had  gone  into  the 
depths  of  the  stociiholders'  kickers  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  borrow,  beg  or — woip.  I 
almost  said  steal. 

The  Cout  circuit  Is  in  a  bind.  Television 
has  removed  the  curtain  that  has  obscured 
or  clouded  the  difference  between  tbe  brand 
of  hasehsll  played  tn  the  West  and  that  prac- 
ticed by  the  top  clubs  In  the  majors. 

The  owners  on  the  sunset  side  of  the 
Rockies  have  to  come  up  with  something 
that  can  be  sold  to  the  fans  on  the  basis 
of  a  worthwhUe  product.  They've  got  to  put 
up  soooething  for  sale  that  i  eprs—nti  value 
received  in  the  expenditure  of  tbe  pleasure 
doUar. 

Offtiand.  I  would  say  the  Coast  league  has 
ft  better  chance  of  going  out  of  business  than 
going  outlsw. 

Somebody  has  to  move  over  and  let  major 
league  baseball  come  in. 


iBvestifate  Rossian  Fur  Shipments  to 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSEU  V.  MACK 


OF  WAfirtiNGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


ATRTS 


Thursday.  October  li.  1951 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  International  Longshore- 
men's Union,  of  New  York  City,  have 
discovered  in  a  New  York  warehouse  150 
hales  of  Russian  furs,  weighing  150  tons. 
and  valued  at  millions  of  dollars,  that 
have  been  smuggled  into  this  couniiT. 
contrary  to  our  Nations  laws,  according 
to  a  news  article  by  Victor  Riesel.  widely 
known  writer  on  labor  affairs,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  October  11.  1951.  issue  of 
the  Daily  Mirror. 

Union  workmen,  the  Riesel  article 
says,  ripped  open  several  of  the  bales 
and  found  they  contained  Russian  furs. 
The  inner  package,  bearing  Russian 
lettering,  the  Riesel  aiticle  states,  had 
been  compietelj  covered  uiiii  canvas  to 
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eononl  the  lutdoB  «(  wigtai  of  the  ship, 
meet.  Such  c»moqll»gfa^.  if  proven, 
ot>vioady  «•«  dooe  lo  circiusTeQt  the 
laws  of  oar  ouuiiUf. 

It  Mr.  RtanTi  tftcts  are  correct,  they 
cjearly  Inrtlmtr  that  fraod  azxl  decep- 
tioo  wms  employed  ta^  the  Russian  ship- 
pers axid  Amwiean  Importers  to  fO( 
this  iUecal  shipment  of  Riarian  fas 
into  our  eountry.  The  aeihwmeai  of 
the  dfenae  warrants  a  proBpt  and 
thonNKh  investigiattQn  by  the  inT>per 
FMeral  authorities. 

The  Riescl  article  of  October  11.  1951, 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  follows: 
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UNOOvas  40  To«s  or  SafOBSLSs  Sonar  Fua 
(By  Victor  Bl^) 

Tbe  undvgroNiMl  i^an^taa  route  and  by 
Sonet  RuMlM  to  pour  alave-tebor  fors  Into 
the  Unit«<l  States  was  uncoTervd  yesterday 
wbMi  40  WiM  gf  MBMWllagwl  afclna.  valued 
at  arrval  mtlHrw.  araoiM  lUs^Ily  into 
tikis  coonary.  war*  dltoTtrd  in  a  lower  west- 


T^a*  ooBferabaaO  ahlpiBMtt,  contained  in 
St  iMBt  ISO  bales,  csias  to  aght  when  Pat 
Connolly.  Tloe  presMoat  of  the  International 
i.twtf^ittwmmMt'u  AjaodatloB.  an:!  Patnck 
BOey  of  ttoe  latanuttloBal  Brotherhood  oT 
TiMliiis  paid  a  ■MiMlii  visit  to  the  Apex 
TVocktna    Ocrp.    waratoMMW    at    38    Bethune 

Rip|4ng  open  sevsrsl  of  tbB  bales,  the 
tmlow  Isaders  tflaeovered  they  contained 
blar^  karakul  fms — banned  for  entry  into 
ttM  United  States — and  that  the  inner 
wrapping,  otct  whiel)  camoufla^  canvas  had 
been  plsosd.  was  imivlnted  with  Rnsriaa 
script  A  TtolatJfOa  of  mrtwns  rsgulattflBa 
waa  imroedlately  rvtdent  tn  that  the  oater 
r«nm  >i'nn  failed  to  Indicate  the  counti^  at 
origin. 

Invartlgstion,  by  the  union  leaders,  who 
with  Joseph  P.  Rfsn.  jpresldent  of  tlie  ILA. 
have  bt.en  cooperating  with  the  Mirror  in  a 
caapatgB  to  loMp  Buwrtsn  rtave-labor  prod- 
ueSB  4mtt  ot  tlda  country,  dlaclnard  that  the 
fuzs  left  Ltnlacrad  early  In  Baptember. 
They  wsre  Ostowsd  to  Stockholm,  where 
they  were  r«narked  and  rebound  in  cannts 
and  addressed  to  a  free-trade  zone. 

A  Moore-McCcRTnlck  freighter  carried 
them  to  where  they  were  unloaded,  on  pier 
82.  in  PbLadelphla.  od  September  27.  while 
Byaa  and  his  Itotitenants  were  negotiating 
here  with  stevedorteg  companies  over  a  new 

On  their  rettun  to  Philadelphia,  the  tmlon 
leadCTs  were  apprised  by  the  longshoremen 
of  their  suspldODS  that  the  cargo  was  con< 
traband.    A  pnriM  was  started. 

It  was  fotmd  that  Apex  tracks  bad  Bioved 
the  bales  out  of  Philadelphia  to  New  Tork 
and  were  resting  in  the  Bethune  SllfSl  ware- 
house, swatting  deUvery  to  t^e  consignees. 

According  to  Byan.  the  bales  of  furs,  which 
were  shipped  her*  In  direct  rkdatlon  ct  the 
Trade  Agreement  Bztenskn  Act  oC  1961. 
aUned  at  the  Importatloii  at  products  ot 
the  U.  8.  S.  B.  azid  Communist  China,  sra 
only  a  smaU  part  a€  the  tremendous  shlp- 
floanta  of  materials  which  the  Comsranist 
gowanunent  Is  attempting  to  slip  Into  this 
coVBtry. 

This  huge  smuggling  activity  Is  actuated,  it 
was  stated  by  Byan.  by  thf  Beds'  actite  need 
of  milUona  at  dollars  to  flU  the  vaat  m<xie- 
tary  defletts  cawsd  by  the  east  at  tke  Korean 
war  and  the  Russian  devalopaMBt  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

SlmUar  shipments,  aeeordlng  to  Byan. 
have  been  brotight  Into  the  United  States 
ttarotsgh  Moctreal  and  othn'  CanadUn  cities. 
Bfforta  will  now  be  made  by  the  ILA  to  enlist 
tha  oooparatloB  oC  all  APL  tmiBBS  eimoemad 
tn  the  handUng  ai  such  iililpiasiils  to  un- 

and  to  ping  tbs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  KXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRJSSKNTATTVES 

Tuesdaf.  September  18.  t9Si 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  in  this 
House  which  provides  that  in  certain 
ca.ses  newspapermen  and  others  dealing 
with  public  information  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reveal  in  Federal  courts  the 
source  of  their  information.  Consider- 
able interest  has  since  then  been  shown 
in  the  matter.  Prom  various  parts  of 
the  country  people  engaged  in  news- 
paper, radio,  television,  and  similar  in- 
formation media  have  written  to  me  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

I  tirust  that  early  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred,  will 
hold  hearings  and  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  present  their 
views.  In  the  meantime.  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  brief  article  by 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  noted  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Post,  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Mr.  Roberts'  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  GuUd 
Reporter,  is  as  follows: 

Washi-vctck  Rotncory 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

For  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  there's  a 
chance,  but  not  much  more  as  yet,  that  Con- 
gress may  pass  a  bUl  to  grant  newspapermen 
the  privilege  o(  refusing  to  reveal  sources  of 
Information  to  a  Federal  court. 

Representative  Loxns  B.  Hellus,  an  ag- 
gressive New  York  Democrat,  has  filed  a  bUI 
to  do  Just  that  and  hearings  are  likely  when 
Congress  gets  back  in  January.  The  reason 
I  think  there  Is  some  chance  of  passage  this 
time  (a  dozen  similar  efforts  In  the  past  25 
years  having  gotten  nowhere)  is  the  part 
newspapers  have  been  playing  recently  in 
disclosures  of  crime,  graft,  and  corruption. 
Much  of  the  important  InXormatlon  has  ^ome 
from  sources  who  would  talk  to  reporters 
only  In  confidence. 

Hnxn's  bill  would  provide: 

"A  witness  who  is  employed  by  a  news- 
paper, news  service,  newspaper  syndicate, 
X>erlodlcal,  or  radio  or  television  station  or 
network,  as  a  writer,  reporter,  correspondent. 
or  commentator,  or  In  any  other  capacity 
directly  involved  in  the  gathering  or  presen- 
tation of  news,  shall  not  be  required  in  any 
cotirt  ctf  the  United  States  to  disclose  the 
sources  of  any  Information  obtained  in  such 
capacity,  unless  In  the  of^nlon  of  the  cotirt 
such  disclosure  is  necessary  In  the  Interests 
ct  national  security  or  to  avoid  the  conceal- 
ment of  a  crime." 

Hn I ras  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  dec- 
laration by  Pederal  Judge  John  C.  Knox  In 
New  York  last  spring  that  Leonard  Lyons  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  or  columnist  had  no 
right  to  claim  a  privilege  "akin  to  that  which 
exists  b7tvreen  a  lawyer  and  his  client,  a 
minister  and  his  penitent  or  a  doctor  and  his 
patient."  Knox  said  he  had  gone  into  the 
law  thoroughly  and  "I  find  he  has  no  such 
prlvUeg'." 

Beoently  reporter  Ted  Link  reftised  to  tell 
a  Senate  committee  some  of  his  news  sources 
and  the  Senators  didn't  press  him:  in  fact 
several  made  It  clear  they  would  oppose  any 
mora  to  do  so.  In  effect,  this  particular  con- 
gressional eammiitee  (investigating  the  Bill 
Boyle,  et  al..  case )  granted  the  privilege.  But 
that's  different  from  a  Pederal  Court. 


frhe  law  to  general  recognises  that  cer- 
ts^ communications  are  confidential;  bus- 
band -wife,  attorney -client,  doctor-patient, 
Tic-penitent.  But  the  fight  to  establish  a 
-news  source  relationship  with  the 
privilege  has  had  only  partial  sucosas; 
States  so  far  have  granted  the  privilege 
State  courts. 
The  Library  of  Congress  Reference  Service 
ss|ys  these  States  have  such  statutes;  Ala- 
bSma.  Ariaona.  Arkansas.  California.  Indiana, 
Kentucky.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Nf w  Jersey.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  Efforts 
other  States  to  get  similar  laws  on  the 
have  flopped  but  it  Is  heartening  to 
ow  that  11  of  the  12  successes  have  come 
ce  1936. 

In  1948  the  Law  Bevislon  Conunlssion  of 
the  State  of  New  York  reported  It  found  no 
etidence  that  the  administration  of  justice 
has  BiiAered  as  a  result  of  any  of  these  State 
laiws.  But  that  wasn't  enough  to  get  a  blU 
Ulrough  Albany. 

John  Peter  Zenger  went  to  Jail  back  in  1794 
f^r  refusing  to  identify  a  letter-to-the-edltor 
Wlter  and  a  fair  number  of  fellow  news- 
papermen have  done  so  In  the  Intervening 
ytars. 

;At  this  year's  gtiild  convention  at  Pitts- 
burgh, the  delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
nbting  that  recent  court  cases  have  reneweq 
tae  question  of  "professional  ethics"  among 
newsmen  as  to  their  sources,  and  directed . 
taat  a  code  be  drafted  for  consideration  ol 
tke  1952  convention. 

The  lanpage  of  the  Heller  bill  seemq|to  m« 
t^  be  quite  reasonable.  The  courts  mvtsi 
ve  discretion,  even  though  "in  the  Inter- 
ts  of  national  security"  and  "to  avoid  the 
ci>ncealment  of  a  crime"  are  broad  phrases, 
coiu-ae,  the  libel  laws  would  still  protect 
tte  public  against  stories  with  anonymoiu 
sources. 

'  As  of  this  writing  Chairman  BiCAiruxii 
QnJJS  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committe* 
tfw  not  yet  ordered  hearings  on  the  Hellei 
tail]  so  thereHlIme  for  newspapermen  arotmc 
the  United  Stat*  to  get  together  case  his- 
terles  they  thinl^  ought  to  be  presented  t< 
Oongrcss  as  reasons  for  passing  such  a  bill. 


WkaPs  Wrons  With  Washinfton? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or   CALlrORJIIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Thursday,  October  4,  1951 

1  Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
ttiserting  this  article  by  Mr.  George  Todt , 
pubhshed  in  one  of  the  principal  news 
iJapers  in  my  district,  the  Highland  Parl^ 
Urews-Herald,  showing  what  the  peopli 
back  home  are  thinking  about — the  regl 
Ular  taxes  plus  the  hidden  taxes  wliich 
go  to  pay  for  the  reckless  spending  b; 
the  bureaucrats: 
'       What's  Wkono  Wrrn  Washihcton? 

There  is  too  much  nonpaying  frelgh ! 
gboard  the  bureaucratic  gravy  train. 

There  are  untold  numbers  of  unnecessary 
porkers  to  pad  the  gargantuan  public  pay 
zt>tls  throughout  the  Nation. 

Who  pays  their  psssage? 

You  are  graciously  allowed  to  pick  up  th^ 
dheck  to  pay  their  costly  fare. 

You  are  constantly  pajrlng  for  them  in  th  i 
oountleaa  little  bidden  taxes  with  which  thf 
aountry  is  plagued  today.  T 

Whenever  you  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  or  quaii 
Of  milk. 

Whenever  you  buy  necessary  clothing  fcr 
family.  • 
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Whenever  you  take  them  out  to  the  ball 
game  or  to  the  movies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  or  three  times 
more  is  drained  away  from  you  In  this  man- 
ner each  year  than  for  that  whopping  big  In- 
come tax  you  must  pay  to  the  Government 
outright. 

It  Is  tmfortunate  that  about  90  percent  of 
the  citizens  who  are  forced  to  chip  in  to 
make  up  the  wasteful  costs  of  the  overstuffed 
gravy  train — like  it  or  not — are  people  with 
Incomes  below  $600  per  month. 
This  is  you.  Mr.  Average  American. 
Whom  else  did  you  think  it  was? 
You — not  the  idle  rich  but  you — are  pain- 
fully paying  the  enforced  left-handed  pen- 
sions to  theae  smug  bureaucratic  workers  on 
the  excessive  public  payroll  system. 

You  ought  to  try  to  do  away  irlth  bureauc- 
racy In  Government  Besides  putting  an  un- 
necessarily big  squeeze  on  the  private  dtl- 
zen.  It  Is  also  the  breeding  grounds  for  the 
stupidity  of  socialism. 

Why  don't  you  awaken  to  the  menace  of 
this  form  of  creeping  paralysis  and  attempt 
to  do  something  positive  about  it? 
What  could  you  poaalbly  dof 
Simply  this :  Legislate  to  require  the  Wash- 
ington spendthrllU  to  live  sanely  within  the 
financial  means  of  the  American  people  to 
sflord  their  spending. 
Row  can  it  be  accomplished? 
Only   through   some    hurd   work   on   both 
your  and  yotir  neighbor's  pfurt.    You  can  stlU 
express     your     will     by     working     together 
throtigh  majority  vote. 

Prom  this  could  result  some  sound  and 
conservative  legislation  designed  to  keep 
financial  lunatics  from  destroying  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  through  dreaded  inflation 
and  devaluation  of  the  time-honored  Ameri- 
can customs  of  thrift  and  savings. 

Por  Instance,  it  might  become  possible  to 
work  out  some  certain  proptortion  of  the  na- 
tional Income  to  t>ecome  a  celling  for  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

.  Smce  the  Government  puts  curbs  on 
everybody  else,  perhaix  it  is  time  we  com- 
menced to  put  ciirbs  on  its  astronomical 
spending  powers. 

Five  or  ten  percent  of  the  national  income 
ought  to  be  far  more  than  enough  to  run 
the  entire  costs  of  the  Government  which  are 
legitimately  necessary — leas  defense  costs,  of 
course. 

But  a  realistic  celling  of  some  kind  should 
definitely  be  set. 

Then  we  should  say  something  like  this 
to  the  bi^eaucrats: 

"Ctely  this  much  money  for  you.  and  no 
more.  Here  Is  your  allowance — see  that  you 
stay  within  In.  Either  get  the  job  done,  or 
get  out." 

The  water  in  Washington  wotild  quickly 
find  its  level  after  such  an  tiltlmatum  from 
the  people. 

Much  of  the  bureaucratic  frills  of  waste 
and  padding  wotild  go  down  the  drato 
Immediately. 
Savings  accomplished  from  this  type  of 
k  surgery  might  later  be  utilised  by  turning  it 
Into  new  venture  capital  to  expand  produc- 
tion on  all  fronts. 

Vital  new  sources  of  productive  jobs  would 
be  provided  by  this  action. 

But  here  a  sad  note  begins  to  creep  In: 
The  able-bodied  young  bureaucrats  tossed 
bodily  off  the  gravy  train  would  then  be 
forced  to  go  to  work  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try to  earn  their  p>ay. 

There  Is  a  question  whether  many  of  these 
paraaltes  really  want  to  do  tiseful  work  of 
any  kind,  however. 

Riding  the; gravy  train  is  the  only  work 
they  know. 

They  should  be  taught  how  to  go  from 
parasite  to  producer  In  one  easy  Iseeon. 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  the  Amerlean  stand- 
ard of  living  without  new  and  increased  pro- 
duction? Nj 


In  the  final  analysis,  we  cannot  have  mar* 
unless  more  Is  produced  and  distributed 
thereafter.  This  Is  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  way  to  attain  it.  however.  Is  not  to 
sit  supinely  by  and  watch  the  Oovenunent 
milk  away  the  surpluses  of  wealth  producers. 
It  would  only  be  doled  out  later  to  the 
excessive  hordes  of  politicians  who  make  up 
the   ugly   bureaucratic    mushroom — poaalbly 
Uadstool  would  be  a  more  fitting  description. 
These   leeches  provide   Uttle   enough   for 
the  dMtflty  which  is  given  them  for  their 
upkeep— except    mountains    of    useless   red 
tape  and  whole  rivers  of  bungling  attempu 
which  only  succeed  In  oonf\islng  the  public. 
Their  efforts  are  only  herculean  when  It 
comes  time  to  add  more  names  to  the  pay- 
rolls. 

This  Is  done  to  Justify  Incrsssss  In  top-level 
salaries  later  on. 

Tbu  excees  baggage — and  every  single  one 
above  the  minimum  amount  compatible  to 
getting  an  adequate  job  done  is  pure  exoeaa — 
cannot  be  classified  as  real  wealth  of  any 
kind. 

They  are  only  economic  millstones  around 
our  v«7  necks,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
breathe   whUe   we   have   to   wear   them. 

They  cost  us  far  more  than  the  Marshall 
plan  every  yesr. 

Worst  of  all.  they  are  a  sheer  negative 
factor  in  American  wealth  production. 

What  we  need  more  than  the  proverbial 
5-cent  cigar  is  top  leadership  that  knows 
how  to  wield  an  ax  with  surgical  skill  to 
pare  down  the  wasteful  excess. 

The  bureaucrats  must  be  taught  to  live 
within  their  means — our  means,  actually. 

We  must  not  allow  their  preoccupation 
With  self-perpetuation  to  destroy  the  capi- 
talistic goose  of  free  enterprise  tn  America 
which  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

The  bureaucrats  must  be  w«nied  to  either 
become  sensible  or  get  out. 

They  cannot  be  supported  forever  by  the 
Government's  loot  of  the  surpluses  of  those 
who  produce  goods  and  services  in  the 
Nation. 

It  Is  just  too  bad  we  cant  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  noble  bureaucrats  alto- 
gether. 

Wish  I  was  allowed  to  use  that  paring  ax 
I  mentioned  earlier. 


Category  IV  Oftccrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MUfltCSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  portions  of  a  letter  received  from 
an  American  officer  in  Korea  whom  I 
know  personally.  Why  are  our  military 
leaders  still  unable  to  straighten  out  the 
confusion  and  inequities  in  the  handling 
of  reservists  a'hich  has  led  to  such  ridic- 
ulous mis'i'^'  and  unjust  treatment  of 
good  intelligent  American  citizens? 

KoBXA,  September  21.  1951. 
The  HoooraMs  WALvza  H.  Jttdo, 

CoKfrssrsMii  State  of  Minnesota, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  8n:  The  shameful.  \m- American 
treatment  of  Category  IV  officers  has  become 
untiearable.  The  recaU  of  these  ofBcers  In  the 
main  was  made  without  regard  whatsoever  to 
reason.  The  handling  after  recall  h<s  been 
even  worse.   IpersonaUyknowof  manj.many 


here  In  Korea  but  I  will  dwell  mainly 
with  my  own. 

In  World  War  n  my  llf.i  was  totarrupted 
by  a  war  which  I  believed  to  be  just  and 
unavoidable.  Zn  this  present  war.  due  to 
vacillation  ot  the  State  Department,  adminis- 
tration weaknewea,  and  refusal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  believe  people  who  knew  some- 
thliig  of  the  Par  Bast,  such  as  yourself,  we 
were  drawn  into  the  awkward  position  of 
having  to  fl^t  again.  Because  of  what  they 
called  my  ability  and  qtullflcations.  I  had  to 
leave  my  family  again,  sell  my  t;ouse.  and 
risk  life  and  limb  for  a  principle  no  right- 
thinking  person  will  be  able  to  understand. 
That  principle  acemingly  being  t&t  it  is 
better  to  always  '"yes"  Instead  of  "no"  until 
one  la  so  Involved  that  mure  "yaaes"  are  im- 
posslfels.  Tbc  face  of  our  State  Department 
and  silMtnhtratnn  ss  a  whole  Is  not  worth 
saving  at  the  cost  It  seems  wt  have  to  pay. 

Frankly  most  of  us  are  more  than  willing 
to  do  our  share  If  thoae  who  are  or  should  be 
better  qualified  were  doing  theirs.  The  active 
reserves  in  the  mfdn  have  not  been  touched. 
The  morale  of  the  Category  IV  involuntarily 
recalled  ofBoers  Is  the  lowest  I  hare  se«n 
in  anyone  in  S  years  of  military  service.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  eAelsskcy  has  been  high 
but  in  the  last  few  wssfcs  tt  has  assumed  an 
all-time  low  and  will  go  lower.  Concrete  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  immediately. 

In  1945,  after  receiving  my  commission.  1 
vr&s  sent  to  the  University  of  Caiifomia  to 
study  the  Chinese  language  for  4  months.  I 
was  then  sent  to  India  and  made  no  use  of 
what  little  language  I  had  learned.  I  was  re- 
leased in  1944  and  had  no  contact  vritb  the 
language  again  until  1950.  when  I  was  sent 
to  the  Preeldlo  of  Monterey.  Calif.  There  I 
was  supposed  to  receive  several  months  of  in- 
struction in  Chinese.  Unfortunately  no  one 
at  the  school  knew  I  was  coming  and  the  only 
Instruction  avalJi^ble  was  2  hours  a  day.  5 
days  a  week  for  2V^  months.  The  balance 
of  the  time  I  had  to  study  alone.  Even  after 
diligent  application.  I  failed  the  fluency  tests 
miserably,  which  the  instructors  anticipated. 
as  they  knew  the  schocA's  shortcomings.  I 
vras  sent  to  Tokyo  and  took  the  language 
tests  again.  After  falling  the  tests  again  I 
was  classified  as  a  linguist  anyway,  and  when 
I  asked  if  it  was  because  of  my  investigative 
experience  rather  than  language,  they  admit- 
ted that  was  true.  Because  I  was  classified  as 
a  Chinese  imguLst  I  am  froaen  In  Korea,  even 
If  the  classification  is  erroneous.  Were  I 
classified  in  the  Army  as  an  Investigator  I 
would  not  be  frosen  to  Korea. 

Now  I  have  been  aaalgned  to  help  train 
ROK  troops  in  the  field.  When  I  was  as- 
algned  to  this  job.  I  was  told  that  I  was  the 
only  man  qualified  to  handle  the  job.  yet  I 
am  an  Ordnance  officer,  frosen  in  Korea  be- 
cause of  Chinese  language,  doing  irJantry 
work,  far  removed  from  either  the  language 
or  my  qualifications  m  tovestigation. 

The  situation  is  as  nonsensical  as  it  is  un- 
believable but  nonetheless  true  and  no  differ- 
ent from  many  other  service  inefBciencies. 
Yours  truly. 


Since  Stalin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirOR.NIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  27. 1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  there  is  now  in 
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print  •  very  ^apt^  "Photo  HistorT  of 
Our  Thne  Otnee  Stalin."  It  is  one  of 
the  best  publications  yet  put  out  show- 
ing the  history  of  communism.  It  is  a 
contemporary  history,  illustrating  the 
daak  birth,  the  bloody  adolescence,  and 
the  sordid  maturity  of  communism,  all  of 
vhich  has  happened  within  our  own  life- 
time. 

The  book  is  c<ttted  by  Boris  Shub  and 
Bernard  Quint,  who  are  especially  quali- 
fied, and  it  is  published  by  Swen  Publica- 
tions Co..  Inc. 


A:>alysis  of  Senate  BUI  1889:  Traasporta- 
turn  Act  of  19S2-53 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  analysis 
of  Senate  bill  1889.  being  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1952-53.  made  by  Mr.  Hush 
C.  McCarthy,  former  counsel  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Land  and  Water 
of  the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricx)RD, 
as  follows: 

Akm-tsls  or  8.  18M,  Tihnspobt.\tion  Act  or 
1S52-53.  PuBUiiKD  Bktore  the  AsaOCIATIOK 
or  InTEBSTATX  COMMOtCX  Pkactitiuh  kbs. 
District  or  Colttmmia  CHAPm,  Ocroaot  16. 

1951,  BT  HtJCH  C.  MCC.«THT 

Of  course,  you  all  know  that  the  bill  (S. 
l8S9f  developed  out  of  the  studiea  and  hear- 
ings under  Senate  Resolution  50  (81st  Cong., 
1st  aess.),  which,  in  turn,  soiight  to  meet 
the  postwar  transportation  problems  as  a 
whole:  (A)  domestic  land  and  water;  (B) 
air;  (C)  maritime;  and  (D)  communicatlon«. 

Similar  action  was  taken  after  the  First 
World  War.  following  Government  control, 
and  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  ensued. 
That  act  marked  a  change  in  congressional 
policy  from  antimonopoly  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  needa  of  the  carriers. 

In  due  course.  I  assume  that  much  the 
same  soi-t  of  action  will  follow  the  studies 
under  Senate  Resolution  50. 

The  question  now  u,  What  are  tome  of 
the  problems  of  tranqxirtatlon? 

As  practitioners,  you  know  more  about  the 
fvoblems  of  the  areas  in  which  you  speclaliae, 
than  on«  engaged  in  over-all  studies. 

The  over-all  problems  of  rail,  motor  and 
water  transportation  were  presented  by  ex- 
perts at  the  hearings  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 50.  and  In  the  simultaneoiu  House  com- 
mittee hearings.  Accordingly,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  or  novel  in  the  Mil. 

However,  there  may  be  differences  as  to 
viewv  in  regard  to  remedies  or  to  the  weight 
to  be  given  t^.e.protaems  presented. 

The  comparative  print  which  I  have  made 
available  ffrw  more  tfetatl  tban  can  be  here 
presented,  as  it  covers  existing  law.  section 
by  section,  and  prc^MMed  changes — with  ref- 
•rtacea  to  iMartngi  and  eommlttcc  report,  in 
ORter  to  parxalt  of  adequate  compartaons  and 
ocmeluilons. 

It  is  a  matter  for  others  to  determine 
whether  the  solution  should  be  ptoMmeal 
or  by  an  over-all  approach.     I  may  quote 


Hod.  Clarence  Lea  (former  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce),  who  recently  said  to  me,  in 
substance : 

•The  present  law  Is  a  patchwork  of  years 
of  different  ideas." 

The  bUl  (8.  1880)  In  parU.  shows  In- 
consisti^ncles  In  existing  law  which  need 
revision — and  they  were  included  In  order  to 
draw  attention  of  the  committees,  and  others 
irterested  at  thla  time,  to  the  inconsisten- 
cies. 

In  the  light  at  the  patchwork  nature  of 
«^«MT»g  law.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  our  quasi-lu- 
dlctal  processes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  able  to  apply  the  law 
Without  destroying  the  national  transpor- 
tation system. 

I  ha\-«  in  mind  the  grandfather  clauses  and 
the  tacking  process  which  will  extend  trans- 
portation facilities  to  kingdom  come,  unleee 
Congress  acts. 

Surplus  transportation  facilities  with  cut- 
throat ccHnpetltlon  in  normal  tim;^,  means 
btmkruptcy  for  many  operatcra-^^n  the 
Korean  war  is  over. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  hearings 
were' outstanding  in  the  reasonable  approach 
of  experts  to  the  current  transportation 
problems. 

The  1940  bill  went  to  conference  commit- 
tee three  or  four  times  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  some  groups  to  be  regulated. 
They  are  now  under  the  umbrella,  in  part. 
and  there  is  now  some  basis  on  which  to 
determine  their  operations  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  the  national  transportation 
system.  The  hearings  show  the  pressing  need 
for  uniform  transportation  statistics. 

The  bill  and  the  comparative  print  were 
prepared  with  an  eye  to  the  obstacles  In  the 
way  oi  passage,  to  show  fully  and  clearly  jtist 
what  is  intended  by  each  provision  and  its 
floorce — \n  order  that  there  may  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds,  as  near  as  may  be,  before 
committees  are  asked  to  Jiidge  what  the  solu- 
tions shotiid  be. 

Prlnmrily,  the  blU  is  a  shipper's  bill — those 
who  have  to  use  common  carriers  and  who 
do  not  afford  enough  traffic  to  own,  op>erate, 
or  contract  for  their  own  transportation  fa- 
ciUtles. 

What  Is  profitable  to  haul?  Generally, 
high-rated  manufactiirers. 

Are  common  carriers  (rail,  motor,  and 
water)  going  to  be  limited  to  low-rated 
traffic,  to  a  large  degree,  and  pass  on  their 
costs  to  these  shippers?  The  coal  witnesses 
seem  to  think  that  this  is  so. 

Comes  the  war,  are  common  carriers  nec- 
essary? 

Or,  if  they  run  at  a  loss  because  enough 
of  the  high-rated  traffic  has  gone  to  the  im- 
regulated  or  private  carrier  (which  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  indiistrial  cartels),  wUi  the 
Government  bail  them  out? 

Then,  will  the  Government  permit  any 
kind  or  character  of  competition  with  its 
"babies  "?  The  French.  German,  and  English 
Governments  protect  their  own  government 
carriers  with  restrictions  on  privately  owned 
carriers  litUe  dreamed  of  here.  The  price 
ot  gasoline  in  Prance  is  out  of  this  world. 

Probably,  it  would  be  best  to  do  the  Job 
now — while  the  body  is  stUl  warm  and  the 
patient  can  stand  the  loss  of  blood. 

Existing  law,  in  many  respects,  fails  to 
adequately  establish  principles  for  applica- 
catlon  by  the  Commlsaion — and  attempts  to 
spell  out  cvires  which  ought  to  be  admin- 
istrative determinations.    For  Instance: 

(A)  Favoring  agricultural  exports  in  do- 
mestic transportation  while  ignoring  all  other 
exports; 

(B)  The  use  of  "grandfather"  clauses  in 
Infancy  and  failure  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  determine  the  "public  convenience 
and  neceaslty"  of  operations  In  maturity; 

<C)  Specifying  the  number  of  vehicles 
(20)   free  of  acquisition  restrictions; 


'  (D)  Applying  an  antltnist  provtelon  to  a 
Oublic  utility;  the  provisions  for  the  grant- 
t  ig  of  certiflcates  of  public  convenience  anC 
z  ecenlty  in  the  act — contemplate  an  exclu 
a  ve  franchise  under  regulation — and  rejecti 
tbe  theory  of  lalssez  faire  competition,  con- 
templated in  the  antitrust  laws; 

(E)  Granting  "exemptions"  that  lead  tc 
'leasing  practices"  which  tend  to  destroy  the) 
i^ational  transportation  system — Instead  oil 
permitting  the  Commission  to  determine 
Whether  the  nature,  character  or  quantlt] 
eg  the  transportation  Impairs  regulation; 

(Fi  Favoring  one  type  of  carrier  over  an- 
cither — like  permitting  the  use  of  pubUcl] 
4nanced  waterways  and  of  highways,  at 
Ifss  than  the  full  cort; 

I  (G)  Granting  of  water  preferentlals  oi 
rbtes  •  •  •  where  tlie  Joint  rail-barg( 
qase  shows  the  theory  to  be  unsound,  a4 
WPter  terminal  costs  have  wiped  out  the  "In^ 
Uerently  lower  water  cost"  even  on  free  waterj 
^ays: 

'  (H)  Granting  of  theoretical  "certUlcatea 
df  public  convenience  and  necessity"  wherf 
existing  carriers  fully  and  adequately  ^ecf 

£e   demands  of   the  shipping  pubUc — e.   g» 
rtlon  a07.  i 

•  These  provisions  of  existing  law  may  b« 
Mccrlbed  as   "statutory   arbitrarlee"  rathei' 
^an  statutory  principles  for  general  apptt- 
datlon  to  all  carriers  alike. 

Some  of  the  principal  considerations  cor  ■ 
ered  at  the  hearings  and  treated  in  the  bill, 
^ay  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(The  reference  "EL"  means  existing  law.; 
I   (The  reference  "B"  means  the  bill.) 
I   (1)   Surplus     Transportation     Facllitie»-> 
I  Brought    about    by     (a)     "Grandfather" 
^lauses;  (b)  no  control  over  number  of  ve« 
flcles  (sec.  208  (a)    (EL);    (c)   contract  car- 
riers as  substitutes  for  oommoc  carriers  (sec. 
409  (a)  and  309  (f). 
,  The  blU— 

i(a)  Limits  certiflcatee  to  transportatloii 
here  the  nature,  character,  or  quantlti 
•f  transportation  does  not  impair  regular 
flon  (sec.  4   (4)   b).     This  merely  extends  i 

Irovislon    of    existing    law    to    aU    carrier^ 
sec.  204  (a)   (la)  EL). 
I   (b)  Controls  leasing  of  vehicles  (sec  4  (8 
(c)  B). 

'    (c)  Limits  certificates  where  existing  car 
tiers  provide   adequate   service    (sec.  4    (1 

;3». 

(d>  Eliminates  contract  carriers. 

The  hearings  indicate  that  contract  cart 
-lers  constitute  a  preference  for  big  sT  ipperU 
With  volume  and  discriminate  against  ship*- 
pers  forced  to  use  common  carriers  at  hlghef 
^ates — note  supplement  to  OPS  RegvlatloA 
$5  of  August  25,  1951,  establishing  i>referV 
entlals  and  where  contract  carriers  are  n 
^ven  controUed,  even  In  some  measure,  b: 
Commission. 

(2)  Revocation  of  certificates,  permi' 
and  licenses  (sec.  212  (e)  EL). 
[  The  bUl  (a)  limits  dormant  certiflcatefe 
to  90  days  (sec.  8,  B) ;  (b)  requires  revtcatlo^ 
tvhere  the  nature,  character,  or  qusmtity  of 
transportation  impairs  regulation  (sec  8,  Bi. 
.  Under  the  Administrative  Pnx;edur'»  Aci^ 
there  should  be  no  revocation  without  caua4. 
In  spite  of  widespread  abuse  of  Commissloti 
regulations,  there  have  been  few.  if  any, 
Revocations  because,  under  the  act.  abusea 
t:an  be  cured  and  repeated.  i 

t(3)  Acquisition  of  control  of  carriers  (aei. 
(2)  a,  EL).  I 

The  bi  I  (a)  removes  present  artificial  r<f> 
ktrlctlons  and  recognizes  the  business  of 
transportation  (sec.  9  iU,  B);  (b)  elinJnatafi 
ponditions  subsequent  (sec.  4  (8)  B) 
.  (4)  Preferentlals:  Water  (sec.  307,  iX). 
'    The  bill  omits  them. 

I    (5)   Free  or  reduced  rates  (see.  1  (7)  anti 
pec.  22.  EL). 

i  The  bUl  (a)  restricts  to  Commission  d^ 
wrmination  (sec.  38  (a)  B);  (b)  cmtro|i 
Government  action  (sec.  36  (b)  B). 
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(8)  Carrier   claalAcatlons    (sec.   804    (b) 

EL). 

The  bUl  (a)  propoaes  two  elaaees  ot  all 
carriers — common  carriers  and  private  ear- 

rt-s. 

The  commodity  distinction  Is  eliminated 
In  the  interest  of  a  national  traruportatlon 
system,  with  all  carriers  required  to  serve  the 
public  generally  and  not  specially.  The 
highways  and  waterways  are  public  and.  in 
time.  wUl  be  so  treated.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
country's  traffic  moves  by  rail,  which  hauls 
everything,  and  unless  shown  to  be  Inade- 
quate should  not.  In  the  public  interest,  be 
faced  with  the  "specialty^  haulers  skimming 
the  cream  of  high-rated  (raffle,  particularly, 
where  they  do  not  pay  the  niU  cost  of  trans- 
portation— e.  g.  the  use  of  public  faculties 
at  less  than  full  cost. 

(7)  The  Commission  (sec    17.  EL). 

The  bill  (a)  makes  the  chairman  the 
permanent  administrative  officer  (sec.  51  (2) 
B ) ;  ( b )  suggests  revision  of  conflicting  pro- 
visions (sec.  72.  B). 

(8)  Intrasute  rates,  abandonments  (wc. 
13  (3)   and  (4)   EL). 

The  bill  (a)  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sion determine  "undue  burdens"  on  Inter- 
State  commerce  (sec   75  (1)  B). 

(9)  Economic  Justification  for.  and  user 
charges  on,  expenditures  of  public  fiuds 
(sec.  78-8). 

The  bUl— 

(a)  Provides  that  the  Commission,  as  an 
arm  of  Congreaa.  look  at  the  over-all  national 
transportation  system  In  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  transportation  faculties  (sec.  78, 
B). 

(b)  Provides  a  method  of  reimbursement 
for  public  expenditures,  by  way  of  taxation 
rather  than  by  uncertain  tolls  (sec.  81.  B). 

(c)  Equalizes  the  tax  on  transportation  of 
property  and  persons  (sec.  81,  B) . 

(d)  Delegates  to  the  Commission  the 
power  to  establish  and  maintain  sizes  and 
weights  of  Interstate  motor  vehicles  In  the 
public  Interest  (sec.  79,  B). 

(e)  Requires  manifests  of  weight  and  lad- 
ing of  Interstate  motors  (sec.  79.  B). 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  rather  than 
tolls  Which  would  probably  require  a  long 
and  expensive  study — (the  result  of  which 
would  be  something  like  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  in  the  view  of  many  familiar  with, 
the  problem) — the  bill  merely  reapplies  the 
provisions  of  existing  law — consolidating  the 
Internal  Revenue  C^ode  section  3460  with  sec- 
tion 3475. 

The  Wa3r8  and  Means  Committee  ap- 
proached this  problem  In  the  current  lax 
bill  (H.  R.  4476)  which  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee suggested  requires  further  study. 

From  a  transportation  angle,  it  Is  striking 
that  where  a  commodity  moves  by  pipe- 
line over  a  privately  owned  and  maintained 
right-of-way  it  bears  a  4 4 -percent  tax;  but 
where  the  same  commodity  moves  by  barge 
free  on  publiciy  developed  and  maintained 
waterways,  the  tax  bUl  proposed  a  3-percent 
tax  charge,  which  the  Senate  eliminated; 
yet,  after  leaving  the  barge  terminal,  the 
commodity  usually  moves  privately  over 
public  highways  free  of  any  such  tax  and 
at  less  than  the  full  cost  of  transportation 
to  boot,  but  11  moved  by  common  carrier 
under  Identically  the  same  circumstances  It 
Is  taxed  3  percent. 

This  raises  the  question,  when  looking  at 
the  over-all  picture  of  national  transporta- 
Uon: 

"Is  It  so  arbitrary  as  to  constrain  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  exertion  of 
taxation  but  a  confiscation  of  i>roperty  In 
violation  of  the  fifth  amendment? 

"Is  it  so  wanting  in  the  basis  of  classifica- 
tion as  to  produce  a  gross  and  patent  ine- 
quality as  to  Inevitably  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion?" 

The  remainder  of  tbe  bill  (S.  1889)  Is 
largely  a  oonaolldation  of  existing  law.  elim- 


inating duplication  and  repetition,  and  an 
atttfiapt  to  undertake  to  apply  tbe  aame  nUea 
(as  near  as  may  be)  to  tranaportatUm  as  a 
whole  In  a  national  transportation  system, 
rather  than  patch  up  the  crtimbllng  walla 
until  hard  times  do  not  pertnlt  of  a  sound, 
well-considered,  leisurely  approach  to  prob- 
lems that  appear  to  be  bound  to  become  crit- 
ical under  more  normal  world  conditions. 
The  return  on  rail  common  carrier  invest- 
ment in  1949  of  2M  percent  Indicates  the 
margin  of  safety. 
Thank  yovu 


The  Fulbright  Ideal:    A  Great  InterM- 
tioaal  Experiment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  axkaksas 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  magazine 
Pacific  Neighbors,  published  by  the  Aus- 
tralian-American Association  of  Aus- 
tralia. Tills  article,  written  by  an  Aus- 
tralian, is  further  evidence  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  exchange-of-persofis 
program  being  conducted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  sincerely  hope  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  this  material  and  will 
be  persuswled  to  support  this  program 
more  effectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Fuuricht  Ideal:   A  Okzat  limawA- 
TioMAL  ExFEanmrr 
(By  Geoffrey  G  Rosaiter) 
On  November   26.   1949.  Dr.  H.  V.   Bvatt, 
then  Australian  UinLster  for  External  Affairs, 
and  Mr.  Pete  Jarman,  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Australia,  signed  an  agreement  to 
provide  for  a   program  of  educational   and 
cultural  exchange  between  Ausualia  and  the 
United  States.    Referring  to  the  agreement. 
Mr.  Jarman  said  that  it  was  the  greatest 
single  step  which  could  be  taken  to  cement 
complete  understanding  between  Australians 
and  Americans. 

It  is.  as  yet.  too  early  to  attempt  an  over- 
aU  assessment  of  the  value  of  this  exchange. 
But  on  that  day  In  November  1949.  Australia 
gave  her  supHX*^  ^  a  grand  experiment  and 
joined  with  a  whole  family  of  nations  who 
gladly  accepted  tbe  generous  offer  of  tbe 
United  States  Government  to  turn  the  ma- 
terials ot  war  Into  an  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  for  the  breaking  down 
of  barriers  of  nxlsunderstandlng.  the  removal 
ot  intolerance. 

For  this  is  tbe  cHenoe  of  the  Phlbuuht 
program — the  belltf  tliat  peoples  of  diverse 
races,  creeds,  and  ciilttires  can;  by  the  ex- 
change of  peoples  and  Ideas,  come  to  the 
realization  that,  despite  superficial  dlfler- 
enoea.  they  have  and  will  continue  to  have, 
many  common  interests,  and  that  they  are 
faced  with  many  coounon  problems,  the  reso- 
lution of  which  can  be  achieved  most  rffl- 
dently  as  the  result  of  conunon  action;  the 
belief  that  the  mobilization  of  the  forces  of 
education,  science,  and  ctilture  are  as  «•- 


■entlal  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
as  tbe  mobmaaOon  of  mUitary  power;  the 
belief  that  tlM  meat  effective  path  to  endur- 
ing peace  lies  in  the  building  up  of  under- 
standing and  good  will  amaoCKt  the  free 
peoples  at  the  world  by  a  concentrated  em- 
phasis upon  individual  human  relations. 

A   LONG-aAHCX  PBOJSCT 

Tbe  FxTLBaicHT  program  Is  a  vast  enter- 
prise which,  given  peaceful  conditions,  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  about  20  years.  It 
will  involve  the  award  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  to  move  than  100.000  Individuals 
from  more  than  M  eoontries  at  ^In  expendi- 
ture of  appioxlinrtaty  tbe  equivalent  of 
70  miUlon  Australian  pounds. 

These  are  not  simply  cold  statistics  but 
telUng  evidence  of  the  basic  belief  that  an 
Increasing  imBiber  of  educated  citiaens.  Im- 
bued Willi  •  world  outlook,  can  be  a  potent 
Influence  for  good  in  the  troublous  times 
through  which  we  are  passing.  This  Is  es- 
sentially a  long  term  project,  the  iriie  bene- 
fits of  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  become  appcuvnt  for  some  years  to  come. 
But  the  seeds  have  been  planted  in  more 
than  ao  countries,  and  there  are  many  who 
beUaive  that  they  will  bear  fruit  abundantly. 

Support  for  the  Pulbright  program 
throughout  the  free  world  has  been  over- 
whelming. In  the  United  States  public  In- 
terest is  clearly  evidenced  from  the  spate  of 
Pulbright  applications — more  than  12.000  for 
approximately  1.000  opportunities  available 
in  the  various  participating  countries  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1950-51.  Similar  re- 
sponse has  been  forthcoming  from  the  other 
particlpjtlng  countries  and  no  country 
which  has  been  offered  the  opportunity  oC 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  enterprise  has 
refiised. 

The  general  reaction  of  offlclal  circles  In 
countries  which  have  Fulbrlght  agreements 
can  perhaps  be  summed  up  In  the  follow- 
ing statement,  issued  by  the  British  Foreign 
office  after  the  Anglo-American  agreement 
had  tjeen  signed:  "The  arrangements  being 
made  represent  one  of  the  greatest  experl- 
menU  of  the  postwar  world.  Ther  arc  based 
on  the  feeling  that  if  the  man  of  the  people 
In  all  countries  can  be  brought  to  know  each 
other  and  can  be  allowed  to  communicate  as 
freemen,  a  solution  can  be  found  t<x  their 
common  probienu." 

^otsnov  or  xzciPBocmr 

There  have  been  critics  of  the  program 
and  undoubttKlly  these  criticisms  will  <»n- 
tlnue  In  the  future.  The  most  trenchant  of 
them  attack  the  enterprise  at  its  most  ob- 
vious point  of  weakness — the  apparent  lack 
of  complete  reciprocity.  The  very  nature  of 
the  program,  which  is  based  upon  the  use  of 
nondollar  funds,  makes  complete  reciprocity 
difficult   of    attalnnaent.      This    challenge    is 

bdng  accepted,  and  sinoe  the  panage  of  tbe 
Fulbrlght  Act  more  than  4  yean  ago.  the 
question  of  complete  reciprocity  has  been 
the  subject  of  constant  attention. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Government 
and  private  agencies  in  the  United  States 
means  are  being  devised  to  assist  students 
and  scholars  from  dollar -starved  oountzlas  to 
participate  in  the  vast  exchange  prograiB. 
even  though  the  only  conti^butlon  avatlabl* 
to  them  from  Fulbrlght  funds  consists  at 
traveling  expenses.  Under  the  Information 
and  Sdticatlonal  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Onlth-Mundt  Act.  the 
United  States  Government  allocates  varying 
amounts  of  dollars  to  aasiat  students,  lec- 
turers, and  research  scholars  to  meet  their 
living  expenses  while  in  the  United  Statea. 
Six  Australian  Ftil bright  students  were  as- 
sisted last  year  in  this  fashion  to  continue 
their  studies  at  American  universities,  and 
during  the  present  year  as  many  as  15  stu- 
dents and  8  more  senior  scholars  will  receive 
similar  beneflu. 
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vnlTtnlUM,  aad  oUmt  prlrate 
tratttlo&aUj  fmOTOOB  In  promtlms 
■cbotarslUp*.  fZlrnwliHw.  or  t— chlng  mmimt- 
mnUtUp*  for  non-AMTtean  studenU.  baT« 
•lao  ipcicMed  the  o-^portunlties  which  they 
Offer,  asd  it  U  the  b*ll«r  of  thr  United  SUtes 
■ducaUooA^  Foundation  In  Auatralla  that 
mny  stud«nU  vith  a  first-class  academic 
record  wUl  not  be  turned  away  empty- 
handed  U  It  la  hte  aerUnw  destre  to  punue 
further  purtgradttate  ntudy   In  the  United 


Birt  perhapa  the  moat  telling  example  of 
the  genuine  dealre  of  Anaerlcana  to  ens\ire 
true  reciprocity  In  th«  Fulbrlght  exchange 
comes  from  Italy.  American  Pulbrlgbt  stu- 
-^  denu  to  that  ootmtrj  in  1949.  wtehlac  to  «• 
|Mf  In  a  practical  fashion  thatr  apprcda- 
tlDD  for  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by 
making  U  possible  for  more  Italian  students 
to  beneot  from  a  period  of  study  In  the 
United  Statea,  contributed  to  a  fund  fo-  the 
•ktebUgliment  of  a  scholarship  for  an  Italian 
sdadmt  who  went  to  the  United  States  dur- 
tag  lMO-51.  TUs  plan  has  been  continued. 
and  Tulbrlgbt  s<udrnte  now  In  Italy  are  busy 
raising  funds  In  order  tiiat  similar  aaalstance 
might  be  afforded  another  Italian  student 
dVDing  the  academic  year  commencing  next 
September.  This  type  of  response  U  surely 
the  best  answer  to  crltlclanu  oX  "lack  of 
reciprocity." 

There  cannot  be  the  sUghteat  d^ubt  but 
that  the  PuJ  bright  Ideal  haa  found  pracUcal 
smisasl Ml  In  "the  greatest  fellowship  pro- 
gram In  the  worlds  history."  As  such  It 
merits  our  whole-hearted  support  but.  la 
addition,  It  requires  our  sympathetic  under- 
standing. The  Tastnes  of  the  enterprise 
and  its  reliance  upon  :he  :eady  cooperation 
of  nucaerous  agenctss  and  Institutions  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  will  continue  to 
prcMBt  problems  of  no  mean  magnitude  to 
thoae  called  upon  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram both  in  the  United  States  ^and  the 
"Fulbrlght  countries." 

As  Charles  E.  Odeg&rd  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  says:  "Anyone 
who  has  had  the  sllghteat  connection  with 
the  operation  of  a  fellowship  program  luiows 
the  difficulties  Involved.  In  the  case  of  the 
Fulbrlght  program,  there  is,  and  will  coa- 
tlnue  to  be.  a  steady  stream  of  new  problems 
calling  for  rational  analysis  and  policy  deter- 
mination. The  indulgent  sympathy  of  the 
entire  educational  world  in  America  and 
abroad  la  needed. 

"At  the  same  time.  It  la  Important  that 
UxMB  Who  are  gratified  with  various  aspects 
of  the  prognua  aa  It  unfolds  should  make 
that  gratiHeatton  known.  The  Pulbright 
Act  is  H  tool  which  has  been  fashioned  in 
the  expectation  that  It  would  lead  to  better 
International  understanding.  Those  who 
believe  in  such  efforts  have  a  responsibility 
not  merely  to  criticise  mistakes  of  operation, 
but  also  to  make  known  In  all  appropriate 
places  tbs  f  ui:  meaning  In  terms  of  bumiui 
experience  and  understanding  of  a  Fulbrlght 
year." 


The  Problem  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

CI    ILLlSUia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  18.  1951 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday I  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  entitled  "The  Inflation 
Snglne."  and  I  submit  it  now. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Thx  Intlatiow  Enotn* 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  limit/ibe 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  appears  to  be  the  only  course  left  to  avoid 
ultimate  disaster.  ^ 

We  arc  presently  purstiing  a  strange  course. 
The  theory  is  that  since  production  for  war 
will  diminUh  the  supply  of  civilian  goods  but 
continue  to  put  more  and  more  dollars  in 
the  consumers'  pocket,  there  must  be  heavy 
Income  taxes  to  drain  off  this  supply  of  dol- 
lars. This  is  supposed  to  reduce  consumer 
purchases  and  keep  the  supply  of  money  and 
goods  in  balance  and  prevent  a  rise  in  prices. 
This  course  of  action  is  fuither  fortlfled  with 
price,  wage,  and  rent  controls  in  the  belief 
that  this  combination  will  hea<*  off  disas- 
trous Inftajtlon. 

But  what  is  the  Inexorable  logic  of  the 
situation  which  confronts  us?  The  long 
hand  of  Oovemment  reaches  into  the  pocket 
of  consumer  and  corporation  alike  to  take 
away  the  dollar  they  might  otherwise  spend. 
Considerable  br^ikerage  is  Involved  because 
it  costs  hundreds  of  millions  to  collect  the 
tax.  Thus,  the  CJovemment  Is  richer  and 
the  consumer  Is  poorer  by  the  amount  taken 
by  the  t4iX  man. 

The  supply  of  spending  money  has  not 
been  reduced.  It  has  merely  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  consumer  sjsender  to  the 
Government  spender.  The  Oovemment  then 
proceeds  to  spend  the  same  dollars  for  pay- 
roils,  tanks,  atomic-energy  plants,  uniforms, 
rations,  planes,  buildings,  and  a  host  of  other 
items  mostly  of  a  military  nature.  The  pile 
of  consumer  gcxxls  is  not  increased.  In  fact, 
it  is  diminished. 

Thus  the  flow  of  money  back  to  the  con- 
sumer continues.  As  wages  rise,  the  supply 
of  spending  money  increases.  Full  employ- 
ment Is  sustained  by  Increased  Federal 
spending  and  by  the  product  ion  of  war  goods. 
And  full  employment  naturally  sustains  a 
lively  demand  for  food,  clothing,  motorcars, 
and  all  manner  of  goods  and  services.  So 
prlciea  rise  as  Oovemment  spending  Increases 
the  supply  of  spending  money  wniie  the 
same  Government  diminishes  the  supply  of 
available  goods  and  services. 

What  then  is  the  net  economic  effect  of 
high  taxes?  They  are  an  item  of  cost  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  must  therefore  be 
p«Beed  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  This 
In  tum  shrinks  the  value  of  the  dollar  In  the 
consumers  pocket  and  provokes  a  demand 
for  higher  wages,  to  offset  not  only  the 
shrinkage  In  the  dollar  but  the  additional 
tax  upon  the  consumer  himself.  This  in 
tum  must  be  reflected  in  further  price  In- 
creases and  flnally  requires  more  and  more 
taxes  by  Government  because  It  must  also 
pay  more  for  the  war  commodities  which  It 
buys. 

And  what  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  tax- 
go-round  upon  the  country?  The  Gov«n- 
ment  will  continue  to  pour  flat  money  Into 

the  economic  bloodstream.  It  will  Impart 
a  momentary  but  superficial  glow  of  health 
to  our  economy.  Jobs  wlU  continue  plenti- 
ful. Money  will  Jingle  in  the  pocket  for  a 
time  at  least.  The  dollar  continues  to 
shrink.  The  value  of  instirance  policies 
goes  down.  The  value  of  money  In  the  bank 
goes  down.  The  billions  that  frugal,  hard- 
working people  have  accumulated  In  the 
Social  Security  accounts  shrlnki  as  they 
grow  older  and  move  toward  the  shadow  of 
retirement.  People  on  pensions  will  find 
their  standard  of  living  reduced.  Those  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  wUl  find  the  going 
increasingly  dllDcult  and  demand  larger  al- 
lowances. The  clanx)r  for  more  and  stricter 
eonuols  will  grow  and  it  will  be  eloquent 
testimony  that  controls  do  not  control.  They 
merely  dislocate  the  whole  machinery  of  pro- 


1 


ductloD  and  distribution.  Tha  po»«r  fo 
make  economic  decisions  will  mote  a^d 
more,  be  transferred  from  what  was  oncej  a 
frse  market  into  the  hands  of  the  bureaoc- 
racy.  The  volume  of  directives  and  decrees 
will  grow.  We  shall  find  that  control  Is  ocly 
Socialism  In  action.  And  we  shall  also  fk^d 
to  our  dismay  that  through  the  back  dofor 
by  means  of  administrative  power,  we  shaU 
have  socialised  our  economy  witho  it  na- 
tionalizing a  single  railroad  or  coal  cilne  pr 
by  taking  over  a  single  bank  or  steel  plait. 

A  freely  elected  Coogreas  wUl  have  helprd 
to  bring  this  unhappy  condition  upon  t|»e 
covintry.     It  will  have  been  done  wlCiln 
framewcMTk  and  form  of  a  government 
was  once  dedicated  to  freedom.    It  w  1\ 
been   done   without   a   man   on   hori 
We  shall  have  done  It  to  ourselves. 

Is  there  an  answer  for  this  dlsmil  pr^ 
spect?  I  think  there  is.  It  lies  in  the 
poeal  I  have  Introduced  to  limit  the 
wtlch  Government  can  take  from  tie  cl| 
zens  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Taxes  are 
fuel  which  makes  the  spending  engine 
The  spending  engine  is  tht  engine  cf 
tion,  and  it  is  already  out  of  control. 
Ut.  Charles  Wilson  said  in  response  to 
questions  before  the  Banking  ComnitteejOf 
the  Senate:  "We  caniot  halt  inflatl-m.  ^e 
can  only  slow  It  up."  | 

Only  by  putting  a  brate  on  Federa.  spend- 
ing can  we  avoid  economic  disaste* .  CMly 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  spendlnf  money 
which  Government  can  extri.ct  from  t»e 
pockets  of  the  citizens  can  this  be  achieved. 
Only  by  writing  It  into  the  Coiutltutllon 
can  we  be  sure  that  it  will  be  eflecti'  e.  Atod 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  which 
I  have  Introduced. 


Tie  Famcr**  Stake  in  Meat  Market  ftkti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARPIS 

Ok 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYii 


OW   MUtNBSOTA 


IN  THE   SKNATK  OF  THE  XISTTKD  STAfE3 

Thursday.  October 

Mr.    THYE.    Mr.    President, 

unanimous  consent  to  have  prii 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  (ditoijial 
entitled  "Before  You  Beef  Abo  it  Bfef 
Prices.  Know  the  Story."  published  in  |he 


IS.  1951 

sident.    I    w. 
ave  printed  Tn 


1951. 


It 


Minneapolis  Star>)f  October  12 
is  a  very  p*»rtinent  editorial 

There  being  no  objection,  the  f  ditoi^al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco^, 
as  follows: 


Bsroar  Ton  Bkl7  Aboxtt 

THK   SfTOBT 


Paicss, 


the  darling  of  the  American 
when  he  has  the  money  in  h:s  poc^t 
to  buy  the  food  be  loves  l>est.  is  teccmlng 
a  public  relations  vUllan  for  the  fanner,  ^ho 
gets  at  least  part  at  the  blame  for  :he  h)gh 
cost  of  living.  I 

This  red  meat  is  cttrrently  fetcliing  the 
fanner  who  feeds  a  special  kind  <)f  cattle 
149  percent  of  the  parity  price  /unerlian 
agriculture  holds  sacred. 

Veal  and  lamb,  red  meats  that  ride  al^ng 
wli-h  beef  where  p>rlces  are  concern  »d, 
a  small  part  of  the  villain  role  In  the 
cost  of  living  drama — snull  because  vaal 
lamb  don't  amount  to  much  In  liM 
consumption  of  meat. 

But  through  the  whole  range  cf  tblhgs 
the  farmer  raises  to  All  the  Nat  Ion  i  madcet 
baskets,  prices  are  below  the  sacrtd  paflty 
point — and  well  below  the  point  at  which 
ceiUngs  could  lawfully  be  imposid  ufon 
than. 
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THK  pomrrars 

Parity,  the  ezalt«d  potentate  of  Federal 
farm  programs.  Is  a  tough  thing  to  explain 
If  all  the  gimmicky  details  are  taken  Into 
account.  The  gist  of  It,  however,  is  that  the 
prices  farmers  get  for  the  produce  they  sell 
ought  to  square  with  the  prices  they  pay  in 
about  the  same  way  they  did  in  1912. 

Take  the  wholesale  price  the  dairy  fi 
gets  for  milk:  If  the  average  dairy  fi 
got  the  parity  price  for  each  hundredweight 
of  mUk  he  sold  he'd  net  $4.79  a  hundred- 
weight Instead  he  averages  $4.60  a  hun- 
dredweight. 

For  hogs,  which  are  an  enormous  part  of 
the  meat  eaten  in  the  United  SUtes.  the 
farmer  gets  an  average  of  $19  70  a  hundred 
pounds.  If  he  got  the  parity  price  he'd  be 
getting  $2130  a  hundred  pounds.  Hogs. 
Incidentally,  are  selling  comfortably  above 
the  price  at  which  the  Oovemment  might 
have  to  step  In.  yet  a  long  way  under  the 
point  at  which  the  Government  could  put 
a   celling  on   prices. 

WBKar   AKD   COKK 

Wheat,  the  raw  material  for  the  staff  of 
life,  is  bringing  the  farmer  an  average  price 
of  $2.13  a  bushel,  whereas  the  parity  price 
is  $2.41  a  bushel.  And  com.  the  No.  1 
i«w  iMUnal  for  meat  makta^^  la  ariUag  tor 
14  eanta  a  bodial  Wm  than  tba  oflMal  part^ 
price. 

A  few  of  the  farm-produced  items  that  go 
on  the  consumer's  back  rather  than  Into  the 
market  basket  are  giving  beef  a  close  run 
for  leader  in  the  price  race.  But  they  dont 
loom  very  important  in  the  ^ole  picttire  of 
the  farmer's  Income. 

The  market  ptctxire  of  beef  right  now.  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  experts  who 
watch  it  day  by  day.  Is  complicated  by  the 
very  fact  that  consumers  are  so  willing  to 
pay  premium  prices  for  beef — but  not  for 
other  things  the  farmer  raises. 


The  ordinary  farmer  who  raises  s  few  beef 
cattle  and  feeds  a  drove  of  hogs  is  hanging 
on  to  his  young  beef  cattle  rather  than  send 
them  to  market.  He  isn't  doing  this  becauae 
he's  a  hoarder,  but  because  It  makes  sense  In 
terms  of  the  com  hell  husk  in  his  fields 
this  fall. 

If  be  feeds  that  com  to  beef  animals  hell 
have  s  product  that  promises  to  sell  for  close 
to  150  percent  of  the  saeisd  parity  price. 
But  if  he  feeds  it  to  his  hogs,  tbeyll  sell  for 
around  92  percent  of  parity. 

Why  should  he  sell  his  young  steoi  when 
he  can  keep  them  and  make  them  Ix-lng  him 
a  fancy  price  for  his  com? 

NaturaUy,  the  farmer,  like  the  housewife, 
has  beef  on  his  mind  But  where  his  pocket- 
book  is  concerned,  his  wheat,  com,  oau, 
milk.  etc..  are  calling  the  tum. 

Nat  8.  Finnit. 


E<litorial  CommcDt  by  Mempkit  Commer- 
cial Appeal  OB  Address  Delrva«d  by 
Senator  Falbri^ht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  aaxajsBaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdov.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7  I  delivered  an  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  hospital  at  West 
Memphis.  Ark.,  which  was  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  HiU-Burton 
Act  Tbe  CritteDden  Memorial  HospiUl 


is  the  first  to  be  built  In  Arkansas  imder 
the  provistons  of  this  legislation  $jk1  is 
located  In  the  rich  delta  area  acroos  the 
Bilssissippi  River  from  Memphis. 

In  the  course  of  my  speech  at  the  dedi- 
catory ceremonies.  I  miade  the  following 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  facilities 
of  the  Hospital  were  being  made  avail- 
able equally  to  both  white  and  Negro 
citizens: 

I  think  that  one  of  the  polnU  of  greatest 
slgnlilcaiice  about  your  hospital  Is  that  Its 
facilities  are  available  equally  to  both  white 
and  Negro  cltlaeos.  There  are  50  beds  for 
White  patients;  there  are  50  for  Hegro  pa- 
tients. Food  and  :  11  acconunodattoma  are 
tbe  same  for  everyone.  The  hospital's  doc- 
tors will  administer  to  aU  who  need  treat- 
ment, regardless  of  color.  ThU  policy.  I 
think,  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  one 
set  recenUy  by  this  city  at  West  Memphis  In 
provkUng  for  the  educational  neerti  of  its 
colored  population.  It  is  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  sign  and  on*  which  polnu  to  the 
particular  progress! veneas  of  otir  State  In 
this  direction.  You  people  of  Crittenden 
CX>unty  are  attacking  your  problem  by  giv- 
ing s  three-story  brick  and  concrete  e  sample 
Of  racial  toleranos  for  all  the  Nation  to  see. 
This  is  the  real  aaavcr  of  the  South  to  the 
misguided  policies  of  the  reformers  of  the 
Worth. 

I  believe  that  the  progress  wliich  is 
being  made  in  racial  relations  in  the 
South  is  not  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  many  persons  elsewhere  in 
the  coimtry.  who  still  l>elieve  that  the 
practice  of  lynching  is  widespread  in  our 
section.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimo'os  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RacoaD  the  attached  editorial  from 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which 
supports  my  statement  relative  to  the 
far-sighted  attitude  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  persons  responsible  for  the 

Crittenden  Memorial  Hospital: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iKTSPnUNG  'SXAHTLI 

For  many  years,  wiser  counselors  of  this 
Nation,  representing  aU  sections  at  tlie  coun- 
trv  and  both  racial  groups,  havs  argued  that 

relationships  between  tbe  racas  must  be 
worhsd  out  primarily  on  a  regional  basis,  ac- 
cording to  specifications  basically  just  and 
mutually  acceptable.  Par  political  profit, 
other  persons  have  argued  that  Interracial 
relationships  must  be  dictated  from  Wash- 
ington, by  persons  who  have  nelthw  knowl- 
edge of  the  protdem  nor  sincere  lni;creet  in 
Its  solution. 

It  was  heartening  all  the  more  then  when 
Senator  FrTuaicBT,  of  Arkansas,  who  has 
won  the  esteem  of  men  In  all  walls  of  life 
in  far  places,  hailed  the  opening  of  Oltten- 
den  County's  new  memorial  liaspttal  at  West 
Memphis  as  a  concrete  saaaa^ls  of  rticlal  tol- 
erance for  all  to  see. 

The  county  and  city  have  earned  humani- 
ty's pUudits  for  having  bmit  this  hospital, 
and  In  the  policy  of  making  Its  faculties 
avaUable  to  meml>er8  of  both  races.  Critten- 
den County  and  West  Memphis  have  voiced 
the  most  effective  rvbattal  to  those  political 
i.TfirrTTtn-M*  who  make  capital  of  setting 
man  against  man. 

The  county  and  city  already  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  deal  justly  and  honestly  with 
people  within  their  boundaries  thixHigh  ex- 
panded educattonal  facilities  for  Negroea. 
This  hospital  and  Ha  svallablllty  to  an  Who 
need  It.  regardless  of  color,  is  an  added  testi- 
monial to  the  inherent  sense  at  jv.stice  and 
klndlinsas  which  even  the  South 's  most  big- 
oted detracton  mutt  admit. 


Here  Is  one  more  step  toward  peace,  har- 
mony, and  pro^>erity.  and  tbe  most  reassur- 
ing part  of  It  aU  la  that  tt  was  motivated 
from  ttis  local  level,  not  by  exacuUve  man- 
data  from  afar. 

The  Qrlttandaa  County  Mamorlal  Hospital 
wUl  serve  its  area  well  and  wisely,  and  par- 
tlcxilarly  are  we  of  the  South  grateful  to 
Senator  PtrLsaicHT  for  calling  the  worlds  at- 
tention to  this  new  testlmonal  to  our  sense 
of  fitness  and  right. 


Private   Inveitinent   in    Underdeveloped 
Countriei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coKwacnccT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNI  ITD  STATES 

TTiursday,  October  1$,  1951 

Mr    BENTON.     Mr    President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printM  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
of  principles  by  the  steering  committee 
of  the  National  Planninc  Association. 
The  statement  is  entitled  Private  In- 
vestment In  Underdeveloped  Countries." 
and  it  was  released  on  the  day  before 
yesterday,  namely,  Tuesday.  October  16, 

'1951- 

The  purpose  of  the  statement,  as  set 
forth  by  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion, Is  to  explore  ways  for  stimulating 
increased  participation  by  private  enter- 
prise in  International  economic  develop- 
ment and  to  examine  questions  of  the 
relationship  of  public  financing  tc  private 
Investment. 

I  am  UAi  that  the  lead  In  the  making 
of  this  statenent  and  its  development 
WELS  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  J  S>'mington. 
chairman  of  the  txMird  of  the  Symington- 
Gould  Corp. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  relation- 
ship of  this  most  interesting  statement, 
as  issued  by  the  National  Planning  As- 
sociation, to  the  so-called  Benton  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Defeat*  Act.  the 
appropriations  for  which  were  voted  by 
the  Senate  today,  and  which  is  designed 
to  encxmrage  much  more  widespread  de- 
velopment throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world,  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  private  investment  as  well  as 
by  Government  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  Xx  printed  in  the 
Recou).  as  follows: 

PuvATS  iKvasnonr:  nr  rwDBnwvxLORB 
Couwiarsa ' 

Members  of  the  steering  oommlttec  of  the 
NaUonal  Planning  Aaaociatlon  are  oonoatnad 
about  the  lack  of  tfietd  witli  which  the 
United  States  is  moving  to  help  people  In  the 
vast  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  m 
their  efforts  to  achieve  better  economic  and 
social  conditions.  Ttie.  fundamental  prtncl- 
ptea  mbkik  should  guide  our  programs  (or 
BffirtTtlTg  paopla  of  iinderdeveloped  areas  to 
help  tbemaelves  were  put  forward  In  the 
steering  committee's  statanaent  of  February 
19.  1951.' 


« To  be  printed  as  NPA  ^>eeial  RefXMt  No. 
so.  for  sale  to  tbe  public. 

'The  tJnlted  States  and  the  Lesser  Devel- 
(^Md  Countries  of  Uie  World.  Special  Report 
No.  »  Of  the  National  Plannlag  iMOClaUon. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


B^M■^>^.I  of  wsir*  to 
«hoald  be  Ml 


own  dofcncstle  capital  iBlo 
program*.    Than  la  »aa4  tor 
otcrnal  financlBg  of  bealtb.  edo- 
public   MTvloes   tbroogH 
ment  Umaa  and  granta 
tar  ftsBMlaf  «(  twiltiwi  *rj  Torelgp  Frt- 
Tata  lfiTWlB«Bt  iB  tba  tana  o<  bond  flvta- 
tloiu  or  dlraet  toTaatment. 

Prlvat*  Invaatmeat  can  play  mn  Important 
role  In  tbe  aosnoaalc  and  social  Improve- 
iDaat  at  undartferatoped  countries  of  the 
workl.  In  recent  years,  bowever,  it  has  re- 
ceived too  little  attention— due.  probably,  to 
the  fact  that  condition*  have  not  been  con- 
ducive to  rtsk-t*klnc  by  prlrate  capital.  The 
purposes  of  thia  statement  is  U;  explore  ways 
for  attmttlatlng  Increaaad  partlctpaUon  by 
prtrata  •atarprfew  to  intwacttoaia  aeonomlc 
developtnent  and  to  examine  questions  of  th« 
relattotMhlp  of  public  flnenclng   to   private 

aoLB  or  p«nr«n  riHaifCZHO 
Private  laving  and  invesfanent — whether 
it  be  from  ttomeatlc  or  foreign  sources — is 
the  foundation  upon  which  any  coxmtry's 
long-run  ptugtees  wUl  be  built.  Public  in- 
^aslBMaa  for  developmental  prcKraaoa  ia  In- 
tflBpaiMalila.  but  long- term  pubUe  InvartBaent 
In  most  fields  should  haaa  aa  oaa  of  tta  prtn- 
cipoi  aims  creating  acceptable  oo«Mlltk>ns  f  cr 
the  aocumulatioo  and  use  of  private  funds. 

The  ilaiiilnit  ooouDittee's  earlier  statement 
on  Unltad  Stataa  poUcy  in  regard  to  under- 
developed areas — like  the  Report  to  the  Presrt- 
dent  by  the  international  Dnelopmant  Board 
Issued  in  March  1951 — stresses  the  need  foc 
balanced  sfcial  and  economic  development; 
for  prosrees  in  the  fields  of  health  and  sani- 
tation, ediacatlon  and  technical  tratnins, 
publi'*  traoaportatioo  and  communication, 
irrigation,  flood  control,  and  agricultural  ei- 
penmentatlon.  as  well  as  the  growth  of  local 
iaaUtatlons  and  of  indistry. 

private  capital  has  played  a 
part  in  jiroviding  many  public  services.  This 
Is  perhaps  most  notably  exemplified  by  the 
maK>r  American  oU  ccmpaiUes  in  lAtln 
America  ar.d  in  the  Middle  East.  However. 
the  develo{Mnent  of  basic  public  servioea  by 
private  enterprise  is  naturally  seooDdary  to 
the  achievement  of  other  otds  and  their  *!X- 
tent  and  location  are  tnfluerced  more  by  e<XJ- 
nomlc  than  by  political  or  humanitarian  ctm- 
sideratioiis 

Basica'.Iy  only  public  authorities,  natkxial 
or  intematkmal.  ?an  press  developtzMnt  of 
pubUc  services  sufficiently  rapidly  and  on  a 
broad  enough  trout.  Tins  alsc  may  be  true 
of  large-«caU  power  devalopmaot  protraras 
vbere  the  proapecta  of  cwitwrUal  profits 
say  be  Insufficient  to  Justify  the  risk  of  ade- 
quate private  capital. 

Even  within  the  sphere  of  public  enter- 
HMfver.    the    ultlwiate    objective    of 
throu^  prltato  taltiatlve  can   be 
ed.     Improv«BMnt  In  baaltb.  diet,  edu- 
caUon.  and  baalc  aarrtoaa  will  always  directly 
aaalst  commercial  devrioi^aaant.  and  In  scmie 
cases  It  aaay  be  tiiitliiwit— We.    Tlse  tmder- 
de^eloped  countrte*  today  are  mainly  agri- 
cultural.    Many   ol   them   are.  nevertheless, 
unable  to  supply  their  own  pij|m«lliiiM  with 
an  adeqxiate  diet  owing  to  a  variety  of  catttes. 
including  orerpopulatkm.   Ineftelent   farm- 
ing methods,  and  lack  of  even  the  simplest 
of  tOiMs.  shortaees  of  fertUiaer.  and  need  for 
Irrieatiun   devetiipmanta.    Jlc^^cultural  pro- 
duction   in    .%uch   unuiU'lw  alKmld   be   In- 
creased.     But  real  Inns  iWH>fl<»  In  agricul- 
tural production,  hlglxly  daatrable  in  them- 
selves, frequently  dapnaid  on  espartdln«  the 
prodoctlon  of  baste  eoasmoditics  and  mar.- 
ufactured  goods  for  domesv.c  consumption 
and  export  trade      To  furUaer  such  produc- 
tion    \s.    the    normal    futtctlOB    of    private 
capital. 


Hie  warmest  friends  of  private  enterprise 
•free  that  intcrsfatlosua  private  equity 
iuf  tumiiT  since  World  War  n— apart,  per- 
liaps.  from  the  mining  and  petroleum  Indus- 
trlea— haa  been  far  too  smaU  to  Justify  easy 
opttmlan  that  it  can  pUy  a  major  role  In 
the    advaneBnent    of    the    underdeveloped 
countries.    However,  it  mtist  be  equaUy  rec- 
ocnlaed  that  decisions  on  investment  policy 
icOsct  a  balancing  of  prospective  profit  and 
risk.    Generally    speaklrxg,    foreign    Invest- 
ment carries  aerious  risks  beyond  thoee  In- 
Tolved  in  dauMtte  Investment,  so  that   a 
correspondti^ly  greater  ret\im  must  be  ex- 
pected.    This  Is  particularly  true  during  a 
period  of  high  boatacaa  activity  when  Invest- 
meat  opportuntttei  ar«  favorable  In  the  do- 
mestic  market.    To   stimulate   forel:;;n    In- 
vestment,  therefore,  foreign   risks   must  be 
mlnlmlKed    so    far    as    possible    and    profit 
opportunities  enhanced. 

TS    TO    PlIVATE    rOBCCN    INVSSTMXNT 


The  principal  factor  mUltating  againat  a 
normal  How  of  private  investment  funds 
abroad,  and  partlculsrty  to  uaderdeveloped 
UWWilh  I  is  the  existing  world  tension. 
Mni^pment  is  faced  with  unpredictable  po- 
litical and  military  risks  which  it  is  reluc- 
tant to  assume.  However,  other  factors  exist 
which,  even  in  a  more  peaceful  world,  would 
discourage  private  Investment  abroad.  These 
Include:  (1|  Unduly  high  or  diecrtmlnatary 
taxes:  [2)  unrealistic  exchange  rates;  (8) 
taxes  on  foreign  exchange  transactions:  (4) 
requirements  covering  the  employment  of 
local  personnel  and  Inclusion  of  local  capital 
which  are  impractical  and  cause  Inefficiency: 
(5)  and — most  discouraging— the  postiblUty 
of  interrupted  operations,  destruction  of 
equities,  or  eventual  expropriation. 

A  normal  pattern  for  private  eqtilty  In- 
vestment  In    underdeveloped    areas    would 
show  an  initial  and  prolonged  jjerlod  of  rel- 
atively   high    risk    with    low    return.    This 
should  be  followed  by  a  period  of  relatively 
high   profit   to   Justify  the   Initial   venture. 
Private  ca4>ttal  naturally  would  hesitate  to 
accept  the  risks  and  privations  of  the  early 
period   In  the  face  of  a  strong   probability 
that    the    eventual   rewards    would    be    lest 
through    expropriation — even    expropriation 
with    "compensation."     Private    Investment 
can  hardly  floxirish  so  long  as  a  eoontry'a 
public  policy  suggests  that  the  private  in- 
vestor will  be  welcome  during  the  risk-tak- 
ing period,  but  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  svKxeas. 

rtiere  the  toleration  of  foreign  in- 

eooki  be  expected  ou  a  permanent 

bMis.  other  kjcal  factors  may  discourage  in- 
vestment. Pot  example,  certain  countries 
levy  taxes  at  hi^b  rates  which  on  the  sur- 
face appear  to  be  nondlacriminatory,  but 
which  fall  very  heavily  on  the  forclfptt  In- 
vestor.  In  some  countriaa  with  sharply  pro- 
gressive rates  the  only  enterprises  laage 
enough  to  be  aSscted  by  the  tUtlmate  pro- 
gression are  liareign-owned.  Discrimination 
exists  in  eaaaa  at  export  taxes  where  the  ex- 
porters are  aidwtatitially  an  foreign  investors 
or,  for  that  matter,  when  any  Income  taaaa 
•re  levied  at  such  high  rates  that  practical 
enforcement  Is  slanted  against  the  aUen. 
Similarly,  taxes  on  foreign  exchange  trans- 
sctloos  (as  In  the  Phiiippmes)  or  multiple 
exchange  rataa  (as  In  Indonesia)  operate  to 
dLvrtmlnate  against  the  foreigner  and, 
hence,  to  discourage  further  foreign  Invest- 
ment. 

The  foreign  Investor,  by  improving  his  wel- 
come, can  himself  do  many  things  to  encour- 
age fair  treatment.  Among  tbeae  are  to 
foUow  sound,  fair,  and  progreaalve  tobor  r»- 
lations  policies  and.  partletilarly.  to  carry 
out  peognaoa  lor  the  training  and  advance- 
ment of  nationals  in  the  acUvttles  for  whl^ 
they  are  responsible.  Mo  one  wooM  quMllfin 
the  propriety  of  national  policy  fawrteg  the 
cmployaMnt  aad  training  of  local  cltlaens  tn 
and  ladaasry  and  the  utilisation  of 


local  capital  where  tt  Is  avaUable.    In  nan| 
(»)untrte8,  however,  local  private  capl^l  M 
ttnavaUable  and  there  la  a  serious  laA  on 
£nl  BMnaesrlal  eoaopetaaca.    m  the  f  tee  of 
ihoe  practical  dUBeultlea.  a  program  r«iuir<f 
tog  the  enlistment  of  local  capital  an  1  Imj 
fractlcal  speed  in  up-grading  local  staff  ma; ' 
lave  a  sarioi*  deterring  effect  on  ecoaomi! 
development,  if  pressed  more  with  an  sye  1 1 
^tkmal  pride   than  with  regard  to   tauml 
Economic  practice. 

mcnrrrvis  to  roaiKN  m\WTOBfi 
Certain  steps  to  mlnlmtee  the  risks  of  foi  - 
eign  investment  can  be  taken  by  unl  aten  1 
Ikctlon  in  the  United  States. 

ConslderaUon  might  be  given,  for  exunpl^. 
ta  moving  in  the  dlrecUon  suggested  in  tlif 
report  to  the  President  by  the  Intenuitlonll 
toevelopment  Advisory  Board.  That  Boai^ 
recommended  the  "adoption  of  the  principle 
^t  Income  from  business  establislimen^ 
located  ab.'oad  should  be  taxed  only  in 
country  where  the  Income  la  earwd 
.should  therefore  be  wholly  free  of  Unit* 
, States  taxes."  It  seems  dear  that  a  i>ositlVe 
ItnoenOve  for  the  Introduction  of  forefcjn  cap- 
ital can  most  easUy  be  afforded  by  allowutg 
a  relatively  high  return  on  Investment,  n^ 
after  taxes.  In  the  recipient  country  Su<h 
eflorta  to  encourage  InHow  of  Amerlcin  ea£r- 
Ital.  however,  may  be  largely  frustr:»ted  by 
high  tax  rates  In  the  United  States.  Tills 
point  Is  already  well  undwstood  In  several 
Latin-American  countries.  I 

Another  suggestion  has  been  that  certain 
of  the  rteks  peculiar  to  fore^n  lnv«stme^t. 
notably  the  nonconvertibllity  of  foreign  ci|r- 
rencies,  might  appropriately  be  coveited 
through  governmental  Insurance  Jirrange- 
ments.  Such  proposals  are  contra vsrslal Jin 
that  they  may  Imply  a  degree  of  govjm^ro- 
tal  super  vision  and  control  of  private  Invest- 
ment abroad.  They  have,  neverihe lefts,  ^- 
ceived  substantial  support  from  bus  ness  In- 
terests as  well  as  from  ^vernmental  aaid 
advisory  grotips  and  merit  furthei  serious 
considerations.  > 

The  people  and  governments  In  the  v^ry 
countries  wliere  the  need  for  develosmmt  is 
greatest  are  today  highly  suspicious  of  j«rl- 
vate  foreign  capital — sometimes  wHb  cai|se. 
sometimes  without.  Many  foreign  countries. 
by  iaeiaf  up  to  the  fact  that  ^e  exploitive 
piactteea  nore  ebaracteristlc  of  a  past  day 
are  no  laaffBr  fiillinisil  by  typical  private  tn- 
restors.  could  do  much  to  attaaolate  greater 
private  m  vestment  from  abroad. 

It  kaa  liaaa  imefiii  that  Ooveramtot 
flnanctel  aariataBca  to  mdcf^dev^oped  eoim- 
trlcs  should  normally  take  the  form  of  lo*na. 
However,  grants  to  countries  which  are  credit 
worthy,  except  where  the  grants  are  es«n- 
ttal  in  order  to   make  Kians  feaalble.   t^d 
to  deter  potential  bf  luwwa  ttom  appl^jlng 
for  loans.     It  seems  equally  true  that  the 
tcope  for  private  investment  may  be  sericiisly 
limited  if  the  underdeveloped  countries  |  are 
given  easy  access  to  long-term.  low-lnt«*est 
public  loans  for  the  same  purposes  as  might 
otherwlas  be  served  by  private  investment. 
In  countries  where  the  foreign  capitalist  Is 
considered,  at  best,  a  moaasnry  evil,  govern- 
ments may  take  no  steps  to  encourage  ifuch 
foreign    private     investment     while    capital 
funds     are     avaUable     from     gov«mme|ital 
sources.    On  the  contrary,  they  will  not^es- 
ttaie  to  erect  barriers  against  foreign  Inwst- 
madt  or  to  continue  or  accelerate  policies 
which  dlscourace  the  potential  investor  ftx)m 
overseas. 

We  believe  that  public  capital  should  avoid 
competing  In  the  normal  sphere  of  private 
Investment  where  the  latter  Is  available  or 
can  be  encouraged.  There  is  some  feeing 
aaaea^  petwrna  interested  in  the  practical 
tmftett  at  9imtt%u  tavestment  that  lalni  — 
tlanal  lmttn«  ^enelaa  should  clearly  tfftee 
their  Helds  of  activity,  and  that  tbo^gbt 
■honii  be  gleoi  to  reccrlctlng  the  acur  ' 
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of  coeh  ageactss  In  Oelds  dearly  more  appro- 
priate for  development  Xtj  private  capitaL 

An  Intemational  lending  Institution  may 
properly  recommend  to  the  borrowlnf  coon- 
tries  such  reforms  in  flseal  and  monetary 
mattos.  uMt  general  economic  policies,  as 
itlal  for  their  economic 
It.  Wbera  It  Is  tn  a  position  thus 
to  aaooiirage  sound  econotaks  pollclaa  In  the 
redplaat  eoantrlca,  an  Intamattaaal  laadtng 
tnatttutkm  ean  assist  economic  pi  ogress  by 
making  the  extension  of  public  grants  cr 
loans  condition^  on  the  recipient's  adoptlcKi 
of  policies  which  would  encourage  the  con- 
eanant  and  Increaalng  Investment  of  private 
funds. 

Consultation  with  Tr*"*'"!!  aad  potential 
foreign  investors  In  spaclfk'  eoonArtss  would 
diaeloae  which  particular  factors  eoDstltute 
Impadlmects  to  private  Initiative  and  new 
commitments.  Both  technical  guidance  and 
flnanrtal  aid  by  international  asaaoles.  and 
through  intergovernmental  agieeatents . 
clearly  Indispensable  to  rapid  and 
.raaita 
so.  public 

governmental  or  intematkmal.  might  wtii 
iiaiililii  ^kow  their  prestige.  Influence,  and 
aeoDomic  power  could  be  used  to  Insure  that 
recipient  govamments  exercise  the  maximum 
practicable  efforts  to  attract  private  invest- 
ment capital  before  supplementary  public  In- 
vestment Is  made,  lest  the  publlc-ald  pro- 
gram merely  facilitate  a  drift  toward  state 
socialism. 

■aLr-rtNANcnw 

The  growth  and  marshaling  of  domestic 
rapltai  la  the  soandrst  long^nm  method  for 
de^aloptog  the  aciiaoaey  of  any  country. 
Such  a  dev^opment  of  local  capital,  however, 
must  be  on  solid  ground.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  United  States'  progress  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  waa  aided  Importantly 
through  the  use  of  European  e^tal.  Thla 
hastened  the  process  of  gradual  accumula- 
tion and  reinvestment  of  substantial  United 
Statea  capital.  tmtU  this  country  became  the 
gteataat  reaervolr  of  private  capital  In  the 
world.  The  accumulation  and  Investment  of 
local  capital  Is  highly  desirable,  but  efforts 
to  foster  It  should  net  so  unfairly  penalise 
foreign  Investment  that  the  end  restilt  is 
the  ftdlure  of  private  foreign  capital  to  sup- 
ply the  need  before  the  creation  of  a  donMs- 
tlc  capital  structxire  sulBciently  stitmg  to 
stand  alone  in  International  oompetltlaa. 
Such  a  policy,  however  attractive  poUtittlly 
In  the  short  run.  muat  eventually  defeat 
Itself. 


As  long  as  the  present  International  ten- 
sioa  lasts,  the  Inveatment  of  American  pri- 
vato  funds  abroad — except  xmder  Oovem- 
mantal  guaranties  which  would  tend  to  re- 
move the  transactions  from  the  ordinary  hax- 
arda  and  normal  conception  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise — will  probably  l>e  limited  In 
aoopa.  Wa  bold  firm  to  oar  heUaf  in  the 
free  coaopetltive  enterprise  syatcaa  and  would 
hke  to  see  It  spread  to  an  ever-growing  ana 
once  the  tension  la  relaxed.  It.  therefore, 
seems  only  prudent  to  try  to  explore  the  ob- 
stadea  with  the  dual  purpose  of  ratnlxBialng 
so  f  ar  aa  poarttde  at  present  and  plaa- 
for  the  time  when  they  can  all  be 
removed. 

This  statement  was  prepared  for  the  NPA 
steering  oomBsttae  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  J.  SjmlBKtrai.  member  of  the  NPA 
buitneaa  eommlttee  and  board  of  trustees 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Symlnc- 
ton-Gould  Corp. 

NPA  members  of  the  steering  committee 
who.  m  addition  to  Ifr.  Byliigtim.  sifn  the 

B.  Christian  Sonne  (chairman.  NPA  board 
of  trustees  and  steering  eommlttee).  presi- 
dent, Amslnck  A  Co. 
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CUnton  S.  ni-Htm  (vice  efaalnaita.  KPA 
board  of  trustass.  and  chairman,  labor  eom- 
mlttee). labor  eoBsQItai^  aeonomle  Coop- 
eration Adiululaiialluu. 

Lather  H.  Outtek  (member,  NPA  lx>ard  of 
trustees  and  Int  jmatlonal  oomaattlae ) .  prari- 
deat.  InsUtute  of  Public  Ailiidnlalraakat. 

Albert  J.  Hayea  (aaembtr.  HPA  board  of 
truataei),  Intamational  praaldent,  Intoma- 
tlonal  Amodatian  of  Ifachlnlsta. 

Allan  B.  Kn^w    (member.   NPA  board  of 
•afrleulture  ootnmlttee.  and 
■UBtttee) .  presldeBt.  American  : 
Bureau  Federation. 

Dooa)d  R.  Murpby  (rice  ebatrmitn.  NPA 
board  of  ttuateas.  and  chairman,  agriculture 
committee),  editor.  Wallace'a  Parmer  and 
Iowa  H''»"w-t,y^f] 

Clarenee  E.  Pickett  (member.  NPA  board  of 
tmctcas  and  Intematloaal  coramltee ) .  bon- 
orary  Mcretary.  AmOTloan  Friends  Senrioe 
Ooouattfeea. 

Bma  Bopsr  (mamhsr.  SPA  board  of  trus- 
tees and  baslnw  coaHatttee).  Slmo  Bopsr. 
Marketing. 

Beardaley  Stiml  (vice  cbrilrman.  NPA  board 
of  trustees  and  chalnnan.  buslncaB  commit- 
tee). New  York  City. 


Tbc  Inportance  of  the  Fe<leral  Graa^ 
Jury 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HE  F  FERN  AN 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBESSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  It.  1951 

Mr.  HKWTRNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  foQamtag  address 
to  the  new  members  of  the  Federal  Orand 
Jurors'  Association  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  on  September  24.  1951. 
at  the  Pfederal  Building.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
by  Anthony  W.  Fitzgerald,  counsel  for 
the  association: 
Thz  Ikpoktakcx  or  rax  FxnxaAi.  CteJkMs  Jvxt 

Gentlemen,  our  president.  Mr.  Baymond 
A.  Young,  has  made  an  unusual  request  of 
me  this  evening,  that  Is,  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  of  welcome  and  counsel  to  you. 
the  new  members  of  this  association,  who 
have  lost  esperleooat*  the  great  pleasure  and 
hoDor  which  MTVte  on  a  Federal  grand  lory 
entails. 

I  am  not  going  to  aoake  a  long  speech. 
much  as  niembers  of  my  profession  are  wont 
to  and  like  to  do.  I  would  like  Just  a  few 
mtnirtea  oC  your  time  to  oooalder  a  slttuitlon 
which  has  baaoaaa  appaUing.  desperate,  and 

A  mere  i  dadlng  of  the  newipapars  now- 
adays is  an  uaplsaaaat  eapeeteaea.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  war  l>eing  waged  on  Korean  aotl 
nor  to  the  presence  In  our  midst — and  often 
ic  high  places — of  those  traitors  who  crj9 
sole  f!?t*g**««*  to  the  worst  despot  tn  h'^cory 
la  Moaoov:  I  do  refer  to  the  existing  mesk  tn 
whWh  oar  own  eoontry.  our  own  State,  and. 
la  partleolar.  our  own  dty  find  thaaselvaa. 
The  average  cltiaen — and  PedKal  grand 
Jurors  are  average.  Intelligent  aaaHihcrs  uf 
the  comm\inlty — ^f  eels  shocked  at  recent  dia- 
dosures  and  knows  not  where  to  ttim. 

with  me  the  events  of  the  ;jast 

the  dtBelasarea  at  the 

with  a^alnhta^  pcr)w> 

.  tha  aoavlctlon  of  Mr.  Moraa. 

who  htfd  a  post  of  trust  In  our  city  admla- 

:aUon.  the  recent  Groas  fiasco,  with  Dls- 

u.^t  Attorney  Miles  F.  McDonald,  one  of  our 


•s   victim,  the  nasty 

Island    where    a    h'.p>ss 

mtlBMBtad    and    rer'.:fre(i    r:ue 

prooMBOf  law  hy  a  ana  ts  high  Office.  s.n.>ll 
ot«  with  me  the  odors  arising  fn^m  the  HPC, 
where  one  gentleman  admitted  The",  his  ccn- 
•dence  would  not  balk  at  a  ham  a.<s  brtbe. 
jvat  so  tt  did  not  a  sigh  aiore  than  13  pouoda. 
All  of  this  la  old  hat:  yoa  have  heard  thasa 
or  laafg  them  and  dtMoaad  them 
youTitfves.  Oh.  it  is  easy  to  crroan 
yoar  head  and  pay 
ths  ostrich  by  hiding  froas  the  evu  rampnnt 
tn  our  c-mmurUty.  It  la  easy  to  turn  on 
your  TV  set  and  bury  your  cares  in  a  Dodder 
game  or  a  western 'nhriller."  The  hard  thing 
Is  to  do  seaMlMnc  aboot  It. 

Sobs  wfli  reaw  to  the  ballot  box  as  the 
great  lafoiiBwr  astf  Ulsnnursi  with  rigor  and 
sane  wind  on  ths  vahw  of  the  power  of  tba 
vote.  That  may  be  aa  but  what  choice  can 
we  make  by  setting  one  party  against  an- 
other? There  have  been  recent  offenses  by 
thsra  oi  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Partlea.  Is  there  anything  coa- 
anything  practical  that  vou  aa 
Inrors  can  do  to  alleviate  this  in- 
dtuatlon? 

iber  that  're  are  not  narsoos  of 
power  and.  altho\igh  our  associa:.  ^n  has  in- 
flTience  in  many  quarters,  nevertheless  we 
are  unofBclal  and  private  cltlaens.  We  can- 
not hurl  mighty  thunderbolta  to  amlte  the 
evildoers  or.  what  Is  asudi  worse,  ttie  lax 
pafaHe  oAilals  who  have  forgotten  whst  their 
oaths  maaa. 

We  have  at  hand  a  sharp  and  fearsome 
tool,  the  Federal  grand  Jury  itaelf.  Crimi- 
nals do  not  like  to  be  indicted  and  tried 
before  Federal  jurtea.  for  there  pull  and  le  al 
gymnastics  are  of  tittle  avail.  Federal  juri-s 
have  a  record  of  eoovlctlons.  fairly  arrivrd 
at  but  Impvasslva  Indaail     Federal  juri&dic- 

riera  and  aeoraa  aHanuita  to  evade  it  by  le^al 
devices. 

When  you  serve  on  the  Federal  graiid  }ui  y. 
remember  that  its  powers  are  almost  unllm- 
itad.  Bemember  you  can  initiate  an  In- 
vastlgatSon,  can  demand  action  from  the  Ped- 
tT9l  attorney,  ean  area  raaaoea  him  from 
the  grand  Jury  rooan  at  aay  tiaie.  A  Fed- 
eral grand  jmy.  proceadlog  with  due  regard 
for  the  processes  of  law,  is  one  answer  to 
the  present  mass.  It  can  hale  ofleoders 
before  it.  dig  into  the  facts,  question  Fed- 
eral nftrials  who  may  seem  or  art  lax  and 
render  fndlctmants  against  the  guilty.  What 
the  grand  Jury  BBast  have  Is  eourage,  guts, 
as  we  would  My  tt  ordinarily.  It  anat  ha 
fsarlass.  qassttaatng.  skeptical  and  tireless. 
Can  jou  do  that  when  you  serve  again? 
Will  you?  Dont  forget  the  very  future  of 
this  beloved  country  of  ours  may  depend 
on  your  courage  and  determination. 

coupled  wtth  the  idea  of  courage  is  also 
an  Maa  ftamai  Daitad  Stataa  Attorney  Say- 
pol  haa  taM  ua  toalgtag:  tiMtfc  of  humility. 
It  is  the  huratde  maa  whoaa  our  enemies 
most  fear,  for  he  is  a  paaeecring  man: 
slow  to  move  Init  look  out  once  he  g?ta 
started.  We  must  each  of  us  act  In  his 
own  way  aiul  according  to  his  own  povrers — 
protest  vlgoroosly.  yes:  be  alert  tc  whst  is 
«olng  oa.  yaa:  and  be  ready  to  strike  at  crime 
and  those  who  hava  harbored  it. 

In  doaing.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of 
the  motto  of  another  group  which  is  taelpii^ 
In  our  national  cruaade  against  commu- 
nism— and  collaterally,  against  those  -w^ho 
would  ruin  ovr  national  life  by  coddling 
frtnrtnalw.  I  refer  to  that  htaaUa  but  oaa- 
rageous  group  who  do  not  rant  aad  rave 
about  the  way  things  are.  who  do  ftot  sit 
hack  aad  wait  tar  the  inevitable  but  who 
do  something  about  it.  I  mean  the  Chris- 
tofrtMra.  whoa*  BUtto  it  is:  *Tlattar  to  light 
one  eaadle  than  to  curse  the.  darkr.ess " 
Let  that  be  our  Bsotto.  too.  Federal  grrrid 
Juroca. 
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Star  Farwer  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  oki-ahoma  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VTH 

Thursday.  October  18    1951 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
eitiaen  of  Oklahoma  is  proud  of  Harold 
DeWajrne  Hodgson.  21.  of  Freedom, 
OUa..  who  on  OcV)t>«r  9  ^'^  named  U*e 
Star  Parmer  of  America.  This  award 
was  made  in  Kansas  City  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  national  convention  of  the  Fu- 
tiire  Farmers  of  America  Foundation. 
Each  year  a  Star  Farmer  is  selected 
from  the  FFA  members  who  receive  the 
American  Farmer  degree,  which  is  the 
highest  degree  conferred  by  the  organi- 
y^tiftw  The  four  degrees.  Green  Hand. 
Chapter  Farmer.  State  Farmer  and 
American  Farmer  are  all  based  on 
achievement. 

TTiis  is  not  an  award  limited  in  in- 
terest to  any  one  State,  however,  for 
DeWajme  serves  as  an  example  to  the 
rural  youth  of  the  entire  Umted  States. 
At  21  he  has  proved  that  with  initiative 
and  hard  work  it  is  possible  to  make  one 
of  the  finest  contributions  any  man  can 
make  to  his  country.  Through  con- 
stant study  and  zealous  devotion  to  his 
job.  he  has  turned  320  acres  of  run-do*-n 
land  into  a  producing  farm — and  he 
has  made  money  while  he  was  at  it. 

During  the  present  national  emer- 
gency we  have  heard  over  and  over  again 
of  the  importance  of  defense  production 
and  the  need  for  more  workers  in  the 
defense  plants.  I  am  not  here  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  building  up  our 
defenses,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  viul  sig- 
nificance of  the  farm  when  we  are  think- 
ing of  this  emergency  and  of  the  future 
of  our  country.  We  cannot  forget  our 
rural  people,  and  we  need  to  remind 
them  of  the  valuable  services  they  are 
rendering. 

The  loss  of  rural  population  to  the 
cities  has  been  a  matter  of  increasing 
concern  to  me.  It  is  primarily  this  con- 
cern which  prompts  me  to  rise  in  praise 
of  a  young  man  who  has  demonstrated 
effectively  that  life  on  the  farm  is  chal- 
leaging.  rewarding  and  profitable. 

Several  years  ago,  when  Harold  De- 
Was'ne  Hodgson  was  still  iniiigh  school, 
he  read  a  story  about  a  Star  Farmer  of 
America  and  told  his  father  that  some 
day  he  wanted  to  wm  the  award.     His 
father,  who  was   a   tenant   farmer   for 
many  years  and  who  weathered  the  de- 
pression on  a  farm,  gave  DeWayne  every 
possible  encouragement,  but  warned  him 
that  he  couid  lend  no  financial  assist - 
»     ance.    I  thiak  everyone  in  the  United 
States  would  like  to  know  how  young 
DeWayne — now  m^arried  and  the  father 
of  a  15-month-old  son — has  at  the  age  of 
21  accumulated  assets  worth  $30,495  40. 
It  is  not  a  siory  of  intrigue ;  it  is  the  story 
of  a  youni:  man.  willing  to  work  and  with 
a  desire  to  make  good,   who  took   ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  use  his 
knowledge  of  farm  management  and  who 


learned  to  profit  from  his  own  experi- 
ences. No  other  country  in  the  vorld 
can  offer  such  opportunities.  With 
young  men  like  DeWayne  Hodgson  on 
our  farms  we  cannot  lose. 

Upon   graduating   from   high   school, 
DeWajme  rented  320  acres  of  nm-down 
land  from  his  grandfather.    There  was 
not  enough  grass  on  the  land,  the  barn 
was  dilapidated  and  the  house  had  once 
been  used  to  store  wheat.    Young  Hodg- 
son has  renovated  the  buildings,  put  up 
fences  and  Improved  the  land.    Later  on 
he  was  able  to  borrow  $8,000  to  buy  the 
property  and  sold  one-half  the  mineral 
rights  for  $2,000.     He  now  figures  the 
land  is  worth  $14,000.     In  applying  for 
the  American  Farmer  award,  he  listed 
the    following    additional    assets.     His 
livestock  was  valued  at  $9,533,  his  farm 
machinery,    equipment,    and    buildings 
were   worth    $7,265.    his    growing   crops 
were  estimated  at  $6,000  and  he  had  mis- 
cellaneous  assets   of   $742.40.     He   still 
owes   $7,450.   which   includes   a   $6,500 
mortgage  on  the  farm.    His  net  worth  is 
$30,495  40.     He  now  rents  255  acres  of 
land  in  addition  to  the  farm  he  owns. 

It  takes  real  courage  to  achieve  such 
a   farming   record.    The   Star   Farmer 
from  Freedom,  Okla.,  has  had  constant 
advice  and  encouragement  from  his  fa- 
ther.    I  am  sure  both  father  and  son 
would  pay  a  great  tribute  to  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  for  the  inspiration, 
leadership  and  training  which  that  or- 
ganization gives  to  every  farm  boy.     By 
giving  young  Hodgson  the  $1,000  Star 
Farmer  award,  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  have  given  Nation-wide  recog- 
nition to  an  outstanding  farmer.    This 
is  not  the  complete  story,  however.    Only 
one  boy  can  receive  the  highest  award 
each  year,  and  SI. 000  is  certainly  a  prize 
worth  going  after,  but  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  example  De- 
Wayne  Hodgson  has  set,  nor  can  we  over- 
estimate  the  value   of   the  inspiration 
which  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
organization  gives  to  its  350,000  members. 
This  group,  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,  and  the  4-H  Clubs  are  work- 
ing   constantly    with    young    people    to 
maintain  their  interest  in  rural  life. 

In  1947  another  farm  youth  from  the 
Eighth  Oklahoma  District,  Ray  Gene 
Cinnamon,  of  Garber.  Okla.,  received  the 
Star  Parmer  of  America  award.  We  are 
justifiably  proud  of  these  two  boys  and 
of  Wayne  Booth,  of  Cordell,  Okla.,  who 
was  named  the  Star  Parmer  of  America 
for  1943. 

This  year  14  young  Oklahoma  farmers 
were  honored  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  at  its  Kansas  City  convention. 
In  addition  to  Harold  DeWayne  Hodgson, 
who  received  the  Star  Farmer  award,  the 
following  Oklahoma  boys  were  given 
American  Parmer  awards:  Max  Brissey, 
Broken  Arrow;  Charles  Brown,  Chicka- 
sha;  Ray  Watson,  Verden;  Donald  Cof- 
fin. Guthrie;  Charles  DeBord,  Perry; 
James  Gilmour  and  Wayne  Karrenbrouk. 
Kingfisher:  Rudy  Hanza,  Lawton;  Har- 
old I>an  Hepner,  Freedom;  J.  D.  Travis 
and  Robert  Kupa.  Clinton;  Jack  Lltzell, 
Waynoka;  and  Ernest  Rexroat,  Helena. 
While  I  am  naturally  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord of  my  district  and  of  my  State,  there 
Is  another  reason  why  I  am  asking  that 


nty  remarks  be  published  in  the  Coh- 
clissioKAL  Record.  The  value  and  im- 
p<>rtance  of  rural  living  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. ^  times  when  we  are 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  dangers 
vjhich  threaten  our  Nation,  we  need  to 
I^ace  more  stress  on  the  advantages  of 
tfce  most  American  of  all  of  our  institu- 
ttons — the  farm. 


CenteBnial  Anniversary  of  Lackawanna 
Railroad 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  PINlfSTT-VAHU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Uir.  Speaker.  xmd« 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  foUowinj 
Address  by  Gov.  John  S.  Pine,  of  Penn- 
ftrlvanla,  at  a  banquet  in  Hotel  Casey, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  October  15,  1951,  end- 
ing the  3 -day  celebration  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad's  centennial  anniver- 
sary: 
tntx  Links  Rah^koad  to  Hbtobt  ct  Ptani" 

STLVANIA GOVE«N<»      SaTS      DELAWAH      I ! 

•  Lackawanna  Assistzo  in  Stati'8  Growth 
Gov.  John  S.  Fine  coupled  the  Lacks* 
#anna  Railroad's  one  hundredth  annlver* 
4ary  wtth  the  observance  of  Pennsylvania 
Week  last  night  In  his  address  at  the  Hotd 
Casey  dinner  which  cUmaxed  the  road'i 
t-day  centennial  program. 

The  text  of  Governor  Fine's  address  fol- 
lows: 

"It  la  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  peif 
ionally,  and  as  Governor  of  our  Commc 
ftvealth,   to    extend    congratulations    to 
{Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railrc 
vhlch  has  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of   IC 
years. 

••There    Is    an   old   saying    that    the 
hundred  years  are  the  hardest,  and  I  ho; 
that   this  proves  true   about   the  Delawar^ 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  a  railroad  which  ha 
played  such  a  colorful  and   Important  rol 
In  the  btilldlng  of  America  and  in  i'ts  socl 
land  Indvistrlal  life. 

••Famed  in  song  and  serrtee,  In  history 
in  legend,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  tt 
Western  Railroad  has  seen  much  of,  and  cod- 
trlbuted  materially  to,  the  growth  of  Penii- 
sylvanla.  which  now  ranks  foremost  of  all 
■the  States  in  industry.  Like  all  the  othfr 
raUroads  in  this  country,  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Western  has  had  its  ups  ankl 
downs,  varying  with  the  economic  prosperity 
or  depression  of  the  Nation  Itself.  J 

"A  railroad  is  one  of  the  main  arteries  m 
the  intricate  body  of  State  and  Nation.  aQd 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  hM 
most  certainly  been  such  an  artery  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  could  not  possibly  have  ris«n 
to  preeminence  in  the  industrial  world  if  oiir 
great  factories  and  plants  had  been  depiivfd 
of  necessary  transportation.  Because  we  in 
'Pennsylvania  have  always  considered  it  bf 
'paramoimt  Importance  to  have  only  traie- 
portatlon  of  the  very  beat  and  of  all  fomis. 
we  have  been  eminently  successful."  i 

STAKTXD  AS  SMAIX  LDTI  { 

**The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  St  Western  got 
ItB  start  In  the  fabulous  days  of  high  flnanf e. 
m  game  which  then  was  played  quick  a|xd 
hard.  Scanning  as  a  small  coal-haulifig 
Une,  it  became  a  vital  link  in  the  country's 
traa^MTtation  systeo%  and  established  one  of 
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tlM  MTllMt  and  hvaism 

to  New  York  aty.    It  haa  oontzttNitad 

rlally  to  the  growth  of  the  Commonweattta. 
aa  beautiful  and  acenlcaTly  lovety  nUnirtis 
wpnne  up  all  along  Ita  rt^bt-oT-way. 

"From  Oeocie  D.  RmI|»,  fint  preaMeat.  en 
through  the  yaan.  umb  of  wisdom,  energy, 
and  pM'isPMsncii  boflt  up  the  Dalavare. 
lACkavanna  *  WasCem.  lu  100  ysan  of  op- 
eration were  markad  by  terrifle  competlUon 
in  a  field  so  vital  to  tba  pulsating  life  of  the 
SUte  and  Nation." 

(Governor  Fine  deviated  from  his  prepared 
speech  at  this  point  to  dwell  on  Pennsylvania 
Week  now  l>elng  obnrved.  He  cited  the 
State's  many  and  great  industries,  achoola. 
and  sjstam  at  hlgfawayt.  The  Governor  said 
Pennsylraala  Is  proud  of  what  it  has  to  offsr 
America  to  hel|p  make  It  the  great  Matkm 
it  is.) 

•'Pennsylvania  was  a  ftonssr  In  ths  d^ 
veloptnent  of  the  American  railroad.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  what 
was  to  become  a  great  network  of  tranqxr- 
tation  was  the  horse-drawn  railroad  tn  use 
over  a  short  track  as  early  as  1800.  Thks  was 
at  Leipervllle,  not  far  from  PhUMMphla. 

"The  railroad  and  its  hlstery  mm  woven 
close  Into  the  history  of  PMaeflvaiita  ItMiC. 
Not  far  ttooi  here  where  we  maet  toalghli. 
the  MTiivh  Chunk  Railway  was  completed  in 
1827.  leas  tiian  25  years  before  the  completion 
of  tlie  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.  It 
WM  built  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  o^MB,  and  Its  f  miles  of  track  at  that 
time  farmed  the  longest  and  the  most  Impor- 
tant raUway  in  the  entire  NatlOB. 

"Only  3  yean  Utcr.  In  1839.  the  first  train 
ever  drawn  l>y  a  steam  locomotive  in  America 
mads  two  trips  between  Carbondale  and 
Honeedale  on  rails  which  had  been  laid  by 
the  Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal  Co.  I  said 
they  made  two  trips,  because  theee  trips  were 
never  repeated.  The  toeomottve  proved  to  tie 
too  heavy  for  the  light  rails,  bat  those  two 
trips  made  history  becaose.  in  fact,  they  were 
the  beginning  of  the  American  steam  rail- 
road. Of  course,  railroads  today  have  huge 
Investments  In  their  propertiea.  They,  like 
everything  else,  even  including  govemmsni, 
as  I  so  wdl  know,  face  continually  rising 
costs  for  operation.  Volume  of  bustnass  ear- 
rlad.  even  during  the  war  periods,  has  not 
come  anywhere  near  a  comparative  return 
on  money  Invested." 

rrara  AfFEosaiATo  cash 

"It  seems  almost  Inconceivable,  therefore. 
In  the  light  of  present-day  operating  and 
construction  coeta.  to  learn  that  a  raUroad 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  JitaX  south 
of  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
aoaas  81  mUes  long,  was  buUt  through  an 
apivopriation  by  the  Pennsylvania  General 
ISMmbly  for  $2,000,000.  That  railroad  was 
iMdlt  in  1834  and  was  the  eastern  link  of 
rail  and  water  transportation  which  ulti- 
mately linked  the  two  M(tBst  cities  at  the 
Commonwealth — Phl'sdalphla  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Here  was  a  whote  raflroad  Une  built 
at  a  cost — well.  I  d<m't  think  you  could  get 
many  locomotives  for  that  amoimt  of  money 
today. 

"As  vre  look  back  over  the  history  of  rail* 
reading,  we  see  that,  in  the  pSonaertBg  days 
as  well  as  today,  the  operators  of  railroads 
knew  that  their  biggest  source  of  revenoe 
was  the  hauling  of  freight.  The  very  first 
lianaingii  carrying  raUway  in  the  world  waa 
a  W  wiHr  hora  -drawn  Une  in  Great  Britain. 
bout  in  182S.  Bowew.  a  years  before  the 
openloff  of  this  Inglisli  nfiway.  the  Piifla- 
iMjllils  rHiliBMlils  Railroad,  of  which  I  have 
Jaat  siiiiiafi.  was  chartered  ir  1823  as  a  stfeam 
vaikvad  *ar  the  tranq;>ortation  of  both  pas- 
seagers  and  frel^t. 

"The  industries  of  Pennsylvania  have  al- 
ways been  closely  allied  to  the  railroads,  and 
each  has  been  dependent  one  on  the  other. 
Our  sarhsst  raaroads  used  coal  as  a  fuel  for 

Iti 


sylvaala  antluacitc  which  supplied  the  mo- 
tive power. 

"Tbtn  is  an  Interesting  little  aneodote 
about  raUroads  and  the  putille.  When  the 
charter  vras  granted  to  the  Ptilladelphla-Co- 
lamMa  Ballroad  In  1993,  the  pubUe  was  so 
Ignorant  regarding  this  method  at 

m«a|M|isi  laqitfrlnc  *Whet  is  a  ralhoadr 

Perhaps  this  public  Ignoranee  was  not  en- 
tirely upon  the  reader's  side  because  the 
editor,  who  probably  dldnt  know  either,  re- 
plied. 'Perhaps  some  other  correspondent  can 
trti*.- 

PKM  n  s  I L vama  nv  FuaajsowT 

~In  the  century  and  a  quarter  since  the 
publication  of  that  inquiry.  Pennsylvania  has 
been  la  the  forefront  In  railroad  develop- 
ment in  the  Natkm.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  at 
that  every  county  In  PaiiBsylvanla.  ex- 
rwKosi  County,  is  ssiiiad  by  the  net- 
work of  railroads  which  erasa  and  reeroas 
our  SUte.  I.,  is  a  happy  fact  that,  although 
Pennsylvania  has  orily  V/t  percent  of  the 
total  area  at  America  within  its  boimdaries, 
fh^  ranks  third  among  all  the  States  in  main- 
|tw  railroad  mUaage.  The  Intarstate  Com- 
merce nnmialsslnn  credits  Pennsylvania  with 
9.747  mUes  of  Main-ttDS  track,  but  our  own 
lhi|iii1r'iiirt  of  WsiiMl  affairs  sajs  that  the 
total  mileage,  including  branch  llnea.  is 
11.281  miles. 

'Now  with  all  thU  mfleags  tn  the  State 
and  with  the  number  of  railroads.  iDCludlng 
the  Delaware,  Lackawana  *  Western  whose 
centennial  we  obaerve  today.  It  ic  little  won- 
der that  Pennsylvania  not  only  led  in  raU- 
way devak)|mMBit  but  also  has  always  been 
a  foremost  imct  of  rail  transportation.  From 
the  very  bfgtTiniTig  of  oar  Hkdastrial  Mslory, 
Pennsylvania  has  sh4>ped  and  rseetved  aors 
carload  freight  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  In  most  years  the  industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania ditp  OPS  seventh  of  all  the  carload 
freight  carried  by  American  raUroads.  One- 
eighth  of  all  the  carloadlngs  carried  by  Amer- 
loaa  asOroada  comes  to  Peonsylvania  destl- 
natlona 

"Let's  go  back  for  a  moment  In  history  to 
reveal  some  of  the  many  fbvts  Penssylvanla 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  rail- 
way industry  in  America. 

"The   first  raUroad   locomotive   equipped 
wtth  a  cab  for  the  protection  at  ttm  enghiasr 
Bn— II  was  buUt  in  Phlladrtphta  fcr 
B  the  Lehigh  Valley  Boad  tn  USft. 

"The  flsst  railroad  sleeping  car  ever  con- 
structed in  the  world  was  a  rebuilt  day 
coach  which  ran  between  Harrisburg  and 
Chambersburg  to  1838.  This  car  was  really 
a  buakhouse  on  wheels,  lighted  by  candles, 
and  iiiOftded  with  the  then  modern  con- 
venlenoe  of  one  wasti  bastn." 


plMMoe.   One 


AT   MANTOHK 

"The  first  iron  railroad  brldg*  In  the 
United  States  was  built  near  Iftanyunk  on 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia  in  1846. 

"What  was  ptobaMy  the  In 
paph  in  America  vn»  a  Une.  stUl 
by  the  BsadlBg  Co..  which  went  into  use 
on  May  10.  1M7.  between  Philadelphia  and 


•-The  dining  ear.  now  an 
■Ifey  of  railroad  travel  was  first  i  . 
Ing  the  Civil  War  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

"The  first  tank  car  ever  to  transport  oU 
In  the  Untted  States  Iwgan  its  run  in  Ko- 
ycmher  1MB  tram  Tttusvine. 

"PackS|H  the  mntt  important  development 
in  an  Mftoad  kMary  after  the  invention  of 
the  stasia  kwoBtatlve  iras  that  of  the  anto- 
■atSe  akrbrake.  developed  by  Oaorge  W« 
h^booae  of  Pitlrt^agh  1 
Itm.  This  inveatkm  ma 
high  speed  transportation  on  railway  lines, 
and  has  been  adopted  In  every  country  in 
the  world. 

••Penusylvaala  raUroads  were  airsrig  the 
first  m  the  mtOam  «•  asahs  wse  of  the  tele- 


Dr. 


9ttd  tw*  annths  after  the 
of  a  telspfaODS  m«uage  by 
Graham  Bell,  the  mver.'or 
tha  tnstaUauon  of  telephones  >n  iti9 
Altoasta  ahapa  of  the  rsiinsplniin  Railroad. 
"Among  the  71  railroad  '—Tira'^^-^r  operat- 
ing in  ib«  Commonwealth,  tlisre  la  the  short- 
est raUway  In  the  Tlnltad  Dtatse  tlw  Va:iey 
Railroad  of  llrKeaa  Owaty.  a  llfetis  more 
than  nws  hsM  asUe  yam%  and  th«  eeaspany 
with  the  laa«sat  track  senssfs  aad  the  heav- 
Isst  fraAD— the  PsMiiftiaala  Saflroad  Co. 
Tha  toltf  traOage  In  the  various  states 
it  operates  Is  ssore  than  35. COO 


;  list  by  no  means  completca  the  story 
of  Pennsylvania's  part  in  the  htetory  of  the 
Aawrlcaa  railroad.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
though  tha  nSroads  mmta  possible  the  in- 
tensive tuduslrlal  expatntoa  in  our  State. 
Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  raUroads  Is  fully  as  important 
as  the  railroads'  setrlhmtotii  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Penn^lvaBla." 

Kosr  WBSB  saasx  CHArrsa 
"I  hope  that  we  may  continue  to  contribute 
to  each  other's  dsvalopaaeai  and  prosperity. 
I  trust,  too.  that,  as  I  ssM  earner,  the  next 
100  yaan  will  be  easio-.  healthier  and  ««• 
proftaMs  to  the  Delaware.  T.iillsaailBS  M 
Western  Rallroed.  True,  problems  of  grav« 
magnitude  will  confront  you  and  will  cbal- 
lesfs  seiutlon  by  you.  In  sotvlag  them  tt 
would  be  arrogant  to  IgBorc  saggsstiOM  from 
competent  qtnrtsts  cr  to  tfhMid  rsesrds  of 
human  experience.  Soastlass  we  are  too 
dialnettned  to  let  the  dead  hand  of  the  past 
wetgh  too  heavily  upon  ua.  We  must  rs- 
atcmber,  however,  that  the  past  liaa  a  Uvtng 
hmfl  also  and  if  we  sepias  to  writs  a  fresh 
eb^iter  of  the  railroad^  history  worthy  of 
piBSUlt  or  emulation,  we  cannot  aflord  to 
Ignore  the  weU -thumbed  paces  preceding  it. 
Duty,  service  and  courtesy  to  the  public  have 
no  date  mark.  Those  rhsngwksi  needs  un- 
derglrd  tht  rhanfing  raUraad  fwnpafiy  and 
while  ganefattesi  aftar  gensrstloa.  we  ought 
to  grow  Into  thsli  fulhr  cosopnthsnaion  and 
their  wlsa*  embodiment,  all  talk  of  progrtES 
becomes  a  farce  if  vre  began  to  think  that 
the  hour  has  now  struck  for  growing  out  of 
those  needs.  They  are  basic  and  fanda- 
mentaL  They  are  constant  guide  posts 
springing  for  the  trestle  board  of  a  useful 
past  to  guide  and  pilot  the  changing  plans 
of  a  changing  future. 

"May  the  road  of  Phoebe  Snow  con  Aden  tly 
adapt  herself  to  the  chsTlmgss  of  tomorrow. 
May  lier  rails  which  traverse  our  lands,  clunb 
our  mountains,  cross  our  streams  and  bind 
together  her  Ufe  with  our  economy  continue 
this  century  of  progress  and  promote  a  bet- 
ter and  greater  Pennsylvania." 


Neckyoke  Joaet  Sayi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or        • 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOSBBSB 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RrPRESENT-VI'lVES 

Thursday.  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoao.  I  include  a  Neck- 
yoke  Jones  Says  column  published  in  the 
Sheridan   <Wyo-'    Press  on  October  10. 

1651: 

Nkcktokx  Jonxs  Sats 

•Did  you  seen  where  ol"  Ai-bin  BA*Ki:-rT, 
the  Vice  Presydent,  said  him  an  Tnimaa 
had  been  doln'  a  top  Job  together?"  I  in- 
quires of  my  ol*  pantner.  Grease-wood  today, 
•yep.'*  hs  rsjssta.  "btrt  that  m.iy  or  may  not 
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b«  a  matter  of  opinion.    At  first  glance.  It'd 
look  like  as  far  M  Investment  Is  concerned 
ol'  Ai*«t  »»  J^i«*  about  a  total  losa  to  the 
f^xparen — but  on  tbe  otber   band  costs  of 
every  tbing  l«  goln*  up  so  that  even  wind  Is 
gettln'  to  have  some  value.     Ol'  Albin  has 
teen  peddUn'  that  there  commodity  tor  a 
Iboc  time   $n'  apparent  he    wants   to   give 
ttM   taxpayei    value    received— an'    fer    the 
moner  you  kin  git  more  wind  outen   him 
than  anvboddy  in  Washington— where  there 
aln"t  any  shortldge  noticlble  as  yet.     Yesslr. 
Iflan  there    is    anythln'    folks   could   suffer 
al^hf  wlthouten  for  4  years  come  1952 — ltd 
be  ol*  AiBiJ*.  an'  from  what  you  hear  even 
the  Demmycrats  don't  flgger  he  is  the  In- 
dlspertslble    man."     Looks    like    Greasewood 
thinks    Albin    is   siiflerlfe'    from    senile    de- 
loosion*     Hopln*  you  are  the  same,  I  am 

Yure   fren. 

WicKTOKi  Jowrs. 
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The  feed-lot  steer.  Mi'.  Speaker,  was  a 
dumb  animal.  So  of  course,  he  would 
not  know— or  worry— about  where  he 
was  headed. 

You  would  expect  him  to  say.  **I  never 

had  it  so  good." 

But  when  the  Government  conscripts 
young  men  to  fight  and  die  in  foreign 
wars  for  the  third  time  in  35  years,  is  not 
there  something  ominous  about  the 
boast.  "I  never  had  it  so  good?  " 

Every  hour  of  every  day  the  lifeblood 
of  more  American  boys  soaks  into  the  soil 
of  Korea. 

Have  you  wondered  how  those  lads 
must  regard  that  smug  crack,  "I  never 
had  it  so  good?" 

Or  how  those  lads  feel  about  those 
who  use  that  glib  chatter  to  promote 
their  political  fortimes? 
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"Luten  Bud,  I  Never  Had  It  So  Good" 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 


or 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF   NF.IiRASKA  ,» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the  last 
time  I  was  home,  I  visited  one  of  the 
feed  lots  west  of  town.  I  had  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  beef  shortage.  So 
I  wanted  to  get  the  story  straight  from 
the  horse's — 'scuse  me — steers  mouth. 

Goine  into  the  lot,  I  walked  up  along- 
side a  likely  looking  steer— a  fleshy  ani- 
mal pushing  the  1.200-pound  mark.  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me— off  the  record,  of 
course — how  he  was  getting  along. 

He  was  in  a  talkative  mood.  Here  are 
his  views  as  I  remember  them: 

Listen  bud.  I  never  had  It  so  good.  I'm 
getting  all  I  can  eat  three  times  a  day  and 
oftener  if  I  want  it.  I'm  getting  a  balanced 
ration— you  know— everything  that's  good 
for  me:  corn,  protein  meal,  minerals,  every- 
thing— I've  got  a  veterinarian  that  looks 
after  me  good  to  be  sure  I  don't  get  sick  or 
an>nhlng.  My  owner,  he  does  all  the  worry- 
ing—makes sure  the  grounds  are  In  good 
shape,  and  that  Im  protected  from  the 
weather. 

Let  me  tell  you.  I  never  had  It  so  good.  I 
wouldn't  trade  this  deal  for  the  old  rugged 
days  out  on  the  ranch  where  I  had  to  rustle. 
and  lots  of  times,  I  didnt  have  a  full  belly 
at  night  Now  I'm  on  full  feed  all  the  time. 
Yes,  sir.  I  never  had  it  so  good.. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  lot.  I  happened  to 
see  the  owner.     He  said  to  me: 

How  do  you  like  the  looks  of  this  bunch  of 
'itMTH?    I'm  sending  them  to  south  Omaha 
for  slaughter  Monday. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  started 
back  for  Washington.  Along  the  route  I 
heard  some  people  say,  "I  never  had  it 
80  good." 

Somehow  or  other,  an  unpleasant 
thought  began  to  form  in  my  mind.  I 
recalled  that  again,  the  third  time  in 
35  years  under  a  Dernocratic  President, 
people  were  saymg,  "I  never  had  it  so 
good. " 

I  remembered,  also,  that  each  time  the 
younj?  men  of  our  country,  like  the  steers 
in  the  feed  lot.  were  sent  to  the  .siau;;h- 
terhouses  of  var. 


"Well  I  Remember  When  Senator  Charles 
Fenwick  and  Arlington  Delegates  Ma- 
gruder  and  Damm  Called,  Soliciting  My 
Support  for  the  Hill-Burton  Bill— They 
Told  of  Six  Virginia  Counties  Without 
a  Single  Doctor  and  of  Conditions  in 
Ailington  Hospital,  Where  the  Cor- 
ridors and  Sun  Porches  Were  Filled 
With  Beds  Occupied  by  Military  and 
Federal  Government  Workers" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOtTTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would, 
for  a  short  time,  like  to  discuss  with  you. 
sii-,  and  with  my  colleagues  of  this  House, 
the  condition  of  our  Nations  health,  in 
general— and.  in  particular,  the  mag- 
nificent results  that  are  now  beginning 
to  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  Arlington 
County  and  to  the  Nation— by  way  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Hill -Burton  bill.  This 
was  a  measure  passed  by  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  in  1946.  which  was  de- 
signed to  expand  medical  facilities,  and 
do  so  particularly  in  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Naturally,  we  arc  all  interested  in  the 
health  of  our  families,  our  neight>ors,  our 
constituents,  and  in  the  weU-l)eing  of  our 
Slate  and  of  the  Nation.  Inasmuch  as 
my  congressional  duties  necessitate  my 
being  in  Washington  so  long  as  Congress 
is  in  session.  I  have  been  domiciled  for 
the  past  several  years  in  Arlington 
County.  Va..  just  across  the  Potomac.  In 
consequence  thereof.  I  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly fine  vantage  point  from  which 
to  view  the  results  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  upon  the  well-being  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  both  our  rural  and  urban  people. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
Arlington  County.  Va..  contains  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery — the  home  of  the 
great  r'nd  beloved  statesman,  soldier,  and 
patriot.  Robert  E.  Lee.  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unkno-Jkn  Soldier,  and  other  noted  and 


historic  spots  closely  associated  to  Lhs 
early  history  of  this  Nation.  Neither  do 
I  tieed  tell  you  that  ArUngton  County  is 
tofiay  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
mf>st  progressive  areas  in  the  entire 
Uiited  States. 

1  well  remember  a  story  that  was  told 
to  me  20  years  ago  by  a  noted  political 
eoonomist  who  had  been  charged  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  developing  a 
pbn  to  provide  the  most  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  ideal  system  of  local  gov- 
e^iment  that  could  be  devised.  The 
Ptirpose  of  the  study  was  more  than 
theoretical.  Application  was  to  be  made 
to  such  gigantic  Federal  communities  as 
tike  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Cjreenbelt.  Md..  development,  and  other 
Federal  developments  then  in  the  mak- 

i4g. 
i  This  great  authority  had  already  com- 

I^eted  extended  research  studies  of  local 

governments  in  Europe  and  in  the  Scan 

djnavian  countries  as  well  as  in  the  var- 

idus  States  throughout  the  Nation.     He 

\tas  himself  stirprised  to  learn  that  the 

government   instituted   by  Gov.   Harry 

Byrd  in  Virginia  was — as  of  that  day 

and  hour — acknowledged  to  he  the  most 

dfficient.  the  most  representative,   and 

the  most  economical — at   both   covmty 

^nd  State  levels— that  we  had  in  th 

United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement — by  sue 

81  distinguished  economist — was  to  m 

both  provocative  and  thought-compel 

1  ng. 

-      You  can  readily  understand,  therefore 
1  rhy  I.  as  a  representative  of  an  urba 
4nd  a  rural  constituency  embracing  th* 
reat  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  should 
lok  into  this  system  of  government  left 
.   the  people  of  Virginia   by   Senatot 
ARRY  Byrd  when  he  entered  the  Unite<  I 
jtates  Senate — in  order  that  I  could  l)et  ■ 
.,er  inform  my  mind  with  respect  to  this 
jdeals  in  government  from  the  stand  > 
jjoint  of  Federal  administration. 

It  is.  in  part,  because  of  this  interes ; 
that  I  became  a  keen  observer  of  count;  r 
jovernment.  of  the  fast-growing  com- 
munity of  Arlington  County,  which  ii. 
itself— and  due  to  its  origin — one  of  th » 
most  peculiar  subdivisions  of  governmet  t 
In  these  United  St::tes. 

Arlington  County  is  that  narrow  stri  > 
of  land  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potc  - 
mac  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia deeded  to  the  Federal  Goverruner  t 
when  the  District  of  Columbia  was  es- 
tablished.    Its  acquisition  wa£  desirep 
because  the  Federal  Government  wo 
then  control  both  banks  of  the  Poto 
lat  the  new  site  of  our  Nation's  Capi 
It  would,  also,  have  made  the  Distri 
of  Columbia  a  body  of  land  exactly 
; miles  square.    However,  it  was  never  d 
'velcped  as  part  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  Wtis  returned  to,  and  became  pa 
of.  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
!     Mr.  Speaker,  the  averaje  county  In 
'the    country    today    is    about    35    mil 
square,  and  is  made  up  of  36  townshi 
each  6  miles  square.    Thus,  the  ave 
age  county  has  an  area  of  about  1.200 
1.400   square   miles   of   land.     The   ac- 
cepted  reason   for  making   counties   Cf 
that    size — with    the   coimty    seat   la|d 
down  in  the  middle-jps  because  It  wks 
approximateiy  17  ml4^om  the  edge  f>I 


the  county,  or  at)OUt  a  days  ride  with 
a  team  of  horses  from  practically  any 
part  of  the  county — into  the  county  seat 
and  back  home. 

There  are  but  few  counties  in  the 
political  subdivisions  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Some  contain  great  metropoUtan 
cities,  with  even  smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  and  boroughs  situated  with- 
in the  coimty  limits.  However.  ArUnjrton 
Coimty.  Va..  which  Is  today  as  cosmo- 
politan and  as  metropolitan  a  com- 
munity as  exists  in  the  United  States, 
has  no  pohtical  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment whatever,  nor  any  governing  body 
other  than  that  afforded  by  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  adminisiered  by 
a  county  manager. 

There  are  no  cities,  no  towns,  no  vil- 
lages in  Arlington  County,  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  entire  county  it5ell 
embraces  a  piece  of  land  of  but  approxi- 
mately 24  square  miles  in  area,  which 
is  only  two-th'rds  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
township.  You  will  find,  as  I  £aid  before, 
36  townships  in  the  average  county. 

Despite  any  vexations  that  might  have 
occurred.  I  have  long  counted  my  sojourn 
and  life  in  beautiful  Arlington  as  happy 
and  pleasurable  as  it  could  possibly  be  so 
long  as  I  had  to  be  apart  from  my  own 
kinfolk  an<i  constituency  in  the  First 
District  of  South  Caroliim. 

Notable  among  the  men  who  have  so 
maintained  those  dehghtful  living  con- 
ditions in  Arlington.  I  shall  always  re- 
member that  beloved,  distinguished,  and 
esteemed  first  citizen  of  th3  county,  the 
late  Honorable  Harry  K  Green  and  the 
•big  three"  that  had  worked  with  him 
so  hard,  so  ardently,  and  so  k>Qg  for  the 
people  of  Arlington  in  the  geonral  as- 
sembly at  Richmond,  the  Honorable 
Charles  R.  Fenwick.  State  senator  from 
Arlington;  the  Honorable  Maynard  Ma- 
gnider.  and  the  Honorable  George 
Damm,  members  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. 

It  is,  therefore,  understandable  how 
happy  I  was  to  listen  over  that  little 
radio  station  in  Arlington  to  an  address 
delivered  in  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
Commonwealth  itself.  No  vituperation, 
no  vilification,  no  name -callings,  just  a 
mere  recitation  of  what  three  Virginia 
office  holders  and  gentlemen— the  Hon- 
orable Charles  R.  Fenwick.  State  senator 
from  Arlington  Coimty.  Va.;  the  Honor- 
able Maynard  Magruder;  and  the  Hon- 
orable George  Damm,  meml)ers  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates— have  done 
to  bring  more  and  better,  sorely  needed 
hospital  facilities  to  Arlington  County 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
under  the  Hill-Burton  hospitalizaton 
program  fostered  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  pleasurable  for  any 
man  to  look  back  In  retrospect  and  re- 
view the  Uttle  part  that  he  played  in 
achieving  some  good  for  a  community. 
How  weU  I  remember  the  day  that 
Charlie  Fenwick.  Maynard  Magruder. 
and  George  Damm  called  on  me.  soUcit- 
ing  my  support  for  the  bill.  They  told 
me  of  the  fearfully  crowded  hospital 
conditions  In  Arlington  County,  where 
the  corridors  and  sun  porches  were  filled 
with  the  beds  of  miliUry  and  civ-iUan 
personnel  who  worked  for  the  Federal 


Government  in  the  Pentagon  or  else- 
where in  Washington. 

You  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  plight 
of  Virginia  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
a  lack  of  hospital  facilities.  The  State 
had  six  counties  in  which  there  was  not 
even  one  single  doctor.  In  12  counties, 
there  was  but  1  doctor  for  12,000  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will,  therefore,  see 
why  I  worked  for  the  passage  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  bill — both  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  I  am  glad  that,  even  as  far 
back  as  1946.  Maynard  Magruder  and 
George  Damm  offered  a  resolution  in  the 
general  assembly,  authorizing  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  to  participate  in 
the  Hill-Burton  Federal  hospitalization 
survey  and  construction  program,  and  I 
am  glad  also  that  State  Senator  Char- 
lie Fenwick  introduced  mto  the  suc- 
ceeding general  asaembly  a  bill  that 
made  it  possible  for  that  great  Common- 
wealth of  Vinlnia  to  match  the  Federal 
funds  provided  imder  that  act.  and  thus 
bring  to  perfection  the  construction  of 
greatly  enlarged  hospitalization  facilities 
s.-^  sorely  needed  b7  Government  workers 
and  their  families  on  the  grounds  of 
Arlington  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bership in  this  Hous»  may  know  of  the 
splendid  work  iii  that  partlcnlar  in- 
imtance — that  has  been  accompli«^hed 
by  Senator  Fenwick  and  his  associates 
in  the  house  of  delegates.  Maynard  Ma- 
gruder, and  George  Damm— and  that,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the  R«c- 
OSD  a  radio  address  made  by  Senator 
Fenwick  over  Station  W.^HL  m  Arling- 
ton the  afternoon  of  September  30. 
That  address  is  as  follows: 
Good  afternoon  friends,  »T74.000  for  the 
Arlington  Hospital.  This  ts  the  good  newi 
that  I  tJrtng  you  today. 

Back  In  1946.  Mesors.  Ifagruder  and  Damm 
offered  a  raaolution  in  the  general  aaacmbly 
authorising  the  State  ot  Virginia  to  partici- 
pate in  the  HlU-Burton  procram.  This 
measure  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress  and 
supported  by  both  political  parties  wan  de- 
signed to  expuMl  medical  facilltlee.  particu- 
larij  in  rural  aaeae  and  areaa  serving  rural 
people. 

The  situation  in  Virginia  had  been  shown 
to  be  acute  as  the  result  of  a  commtssiosi 
which  I  headed  In  1»42.  Prior  to  that,  we  bed 
undertaken  a  medteal  seb<»larBhip  program 
which  would  eneofarege  doctora  to  aerve  in 
r\inl  areas;  be  awarded  the  scholardkip  in  the 
medical  school  as  a  condition  to  tbeir  serv- 
ing 1  year  in  a  rural  community  for  each  year 
of  the  seholanbtp.  It  was  re^tasd,  bowever, 
that  it  was  naeummrj  to  have  medicai  (acui- 
ties if  doctors  were  to  adequately  practice  in 
those  areas;  that  4S  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  should  be  raised  by  the  locality, 
the  remaining  55  percent  to  be  provided  be- 
tween state  and  Federal  Government. 

Some  idea  of  the  need  tMck  in  1942  may  be 
gained  from  the  tact  that  there  were  6 
counties  that  did  not  have  a  doctor  and  12 
where  tbere  was  1  doctor  for  more  than  12.- 

000  population.  The  resolution  to  partlct- 
pate  in  the  HUl-Burton  program  was  adopted 
by  the  freneral  a— smMy. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  VtrglnU  Health  and 
Medical  Care  CcuncU  wae  formed,  ccmipoaed 

01  rqireeenUUves  of  profsHiODal  and  lay 
groaps  for  the  purpoae  of  adTasdng  public 
health  la  Vtrsinia.  It  was  my  prlvUec*  to 
senre  as  ehatrmAn  of  the  legtBlatlve  conomit- 
tee  of  this  oooneU.  A  health  profram  was 
adopted,  on*  of  Its  objMttvw  bsinf  to  tew 


the  State  appropriate  money  under  the  Hlll- 
Burton  program  to  assist  local  ties  for  putdio 
health  centers  and  hospitals. 

By  the  time  the  legislature  eosvMMd  la 
1»48  DO  money  warn  contained  in  the  bodqie* 
for  this  porpoee.  It  was  Imperative  Ibst  the 
State  appropriate  fusds  in  conueetloii  with 
the  critical  need  for  hoepiui  and  bealtb 
centers. 

KBowtng  that  the  Oortmor  came  from  a 
tofcaceo-gr owing  section  rwd  that  there  W4S 
great  need  for  medical  facilities  in  southside 
Virginia  I  introduced  a  bill  wlUch  placea 
a  tax  oo  cigarettes  and  eartnarked  the  moovy 
for  the  Hill -Burton  program.  At  the  time 
I  introduced  the  bill  I  told  the  Senate  that 
my  sole  purpoae  eras  to  raise  money  for  the 
health  program  and  that  if  the  money  wia 
appropriated  I  woukl  fot^t  the  bill.  Inci- 
dentally, Virginia  was  one  of  the  few  States 
which  did  not  have  a  State  cigarette  tax. 

The  Virginia  Health  and  Medical  Ca:e 
Council  then  went  to  wo-k.  The  needs  of 
the  State  were  carried  to  the  grass  roots  and 
hundreds  of  paopls  wrote  in.  tirgtng  that  my 
bill  be  supported. 

The  first  break  came  when  »  group  of 
southaide  Senators  conferred  with  me  and 
aaked  If  I  would  withdraw  the  bill,  provided 
sufliclent  money  was  appropriated.  I  toid 
tbon  that  I  would;  that  I  was  only  interested 
in  dotag  aaaoethlng  about  the  situanon. 
They  then  arranged  for  a  }o'.n*  hearing  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Approprtatto—  Ooaunlttee  of  th6 
House  and  peoffle  caase  firem  all  over  the 
State.  It  wns  one  of  the  greatest  demonstr.^- 
tions  of  public  intereet  ever  held  in  the  State 
Capttol. 

By  this  time,  the  appropriation  bill  had 
gotten  to  the  Senate  with  rtUl  no  appropria- 
tion for  Hill -Burton  funds.  I  was  asked  If 
I  tbovirbt  $500,000  would  be  sufficient.  I 
shocked  the  Finance  Can^miltee  by  saying 
we  needed  62.500,000  I  then  conferred  with 
the  Governor  and  he  agreed  to  recomsnend 
$1,500,000  outright  appropriation  and  $1- 
OOO.COO  conditionally.  This  was  adopted  by 
the  finance  coamittee  ar.d  passed  by  the 
general  assembly.  Ileedlees  to  say,  my  Ulx 
bill  on  cigarettes  did  not  get  out  of  commit- 
tee and  everybody  was  happy. 

In  t2ie  year  1949  the  Governor  not  only 
released  the  $1,000,COO  which  had  been  ccn- 
ditiocally  appropriated  but  created  a  cicaclt 
appropriation  of  another  million  doUars  for 
this  program.  Virginia  t>rcame  one  of  0 
SUtes  in  which  contrtbotlcsa  were  made  at 
the  Bute  level  to  the  BQl-BcBtlSi  program. 
To  date.  17  hoepttals  and  7  health  centers 
have  either  baew  completed  or  are  under 
construction  as  a  result  at  this  program. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  gene.-al  as- 
semMy  provided  for  a  Bute  survey  to  astab- 
Usb  priorities  as  to  hospital  beds.  It  abb 
created  a  councU  to  adinlnlBter  Kiil-Burtaa 
foMlB  and  paa«  on  appHfatloPs.  Twenty 
outstSMllac  etttasBs.  todudlBg  doctors,  hos- 
pital adMlalitratan  and  buslnessmeTj  were 
appointed  and  I  had  the  distmctlcn  of 
being  the  only  meml>er  of  the  legislature 
appointed  to  the  cnmmtsaioo. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a  Negro 
doctor  and  minister  were  appointed  to  the 
council  to  rcpresem  tbelr  race. 

A  reappraisal  of  needs  is  made  every  year 
M>  that  as  haspttals  are  oonstmcted.  pri- 
orities change. 

The  qtiestion  naturally  asked  is:  "What 
does  this  mean  to  ns  in  northern  Virginia?" 
WUl.  with  the  aettoB  takes  this  week  it 
iwiens  that  what  had  leolmd  Mfee  a  hnpslsas 
slttiatlon  for  several  years  to  cocne  may  prove 
an   almost   1  inmedltr   reaUty. 

The  Arlingtoin  BaqMal  Havtag  115  beds, 
akng  with  the  Aleaandrta  Roapltal.  has  been 
attempting  to  serve  a  population  of  over 
380,000  people.  People  naturally  say.  "WeU. 
if  we  cant  get  a  bed  In  ArUngton  or  Alex- 
eadrta  we  will  go  to  the  astrict."  Unfortn. 
aiittly.  tbe  ImifHil  bed  titoatta  in  tl» 
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XNatrtct  to  b>enmtng  tl«lktcff  hmI  titter  so 
ttet  tlM  manor  cannot  b«  dtopowd  at  am 
M  turn.  There  to  m>oUmt  probtem 
>  to  o««rlook.e<l.  Nortbm  VIrglato.  with 
of  itMidi.  bM  ft  t«RUk  number  at 
kta.  The  aB««nwy  room  d  %b»  At- 
Ml  Hoeplua  aTan«w  ofMT  lOO  esam  ft 
ith.  This  to  ft  2&-pctocnt  lueiMm  over 
tbc  eomsposdlng  period  last  year. 

Wben  ft  peram  to  InvolTcd  In  an  acd- 
deoi  you  tlont  baTe  time  to  telephone 
around  to  try  to  find  a  bed.  Tou  rush  tbem 
to  the  nearest  bocpital.  which  to  ttsnaUy 
ArtlBgtoo.  liaay  ttmea  tbeae  are  bed  caaea 
and  with  the  boapital  operating  at  115>per- 
eent  occtqianey.  there  Juat  aren't  any  beds 
atatlable.  Then  what  to  the  hospital  going 
to  do?  Oo  you  realize  that  almost  31.000 
pnOenta  wt.e  aerved  by  the  Arlington  Hos- 
pital tn  the  taMt  8  months,  and  at  least  50 
paofile  a  ntontb  are  denied  artmlarton. 

Tbe  boapital  board  decided  laet  ysar  to 
apply  for  BlU-BivtaB  funds,  but.  uofortu- 
mt^7.  tbe  FfOena  approprtotlon  was  cut  so 
that  only  projects  already  starteU  could  be 
completed.  They  then  decided  to  attempt  to 
raise  $400,000,  knowing  that  this  vcxild  be  a 
tang  haul.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dDlton  was  raised,  and  It  was  decided  to  put 
on  an  ann^j^'  drlre  In  an  attempt  to  raise 
enou^  money  for  the  addition.  The  hoa|>l- 
tal  board  and  the  representatives  of  the  leg- 
tototure  arranged  for  conferences  with  the 
director  of  the  Eilil-Burton  program.  The 
need  was  evident.  The  question  was  wheth- 
er Arlington's  need  was  greater  than  that  of 
other  sections  of  the  State. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  not  only  does  the 
Arlington  Hospital  serve  the  Immediate  pop- 
ulation but  at  least  50  percent  come  from 
Palrfaz.  Prince  WlllUm.  and  Falls  Church. 
not  to  mention  the  Innumerable  accident 
cases  which  represent  people  from  all  over 
the  country. 

At  the  lime  of  the  meeting  of  the  State 
hospital  council  there  were  applications  In 
an  amount  exceeding  $11,500,000  with  only  a 
little  over  IS.000.000  available  from  State  and 
Federal  funds.  It  then  became  a  question  o( 
selling  Arlington's  need  above  that  of  many 
other  projects.  I  can  assuire  you  that  even 
though  I  was  a  member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee and  of  the  council  that  unless  Arling- 
ton's case  could  be  sold  on  its  merits  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  t^tain  these  funds. 

A  terrific  campaign  was  launched  at  the 
last  minute  by  the  Richmond  Memorial  Hos- 
pital Association,  which  rf^preeents  a  new 
general  hospital  of  300  beds  to  cost  t5.500.000. 
They  pointed  out  that  ever  60  percent  of 
their  money  was  alreadj  raised,  and  because 
Richmond  was  a  teaching  center  these  beds 
were  badly  needed.  They  based  their  plea 
primarily  on  the  fact  that  they  are  serving 
nKMt  of  the  northern  neck  and  territories 
,  as  far  away  as  Williamsburg.  It  was  shown, 
-^however,  that  even  if  this  population  were 
accredited  to  the  Richmond  area.  In  view  of 
the  beds  now  available  they  would  only  have 
advanced  one  position  in  priority,  which 
would  have  still  left  them  far  down  the  Itot. 
Another  point  stressed  in  opposition  was  that 
the  amount  required  was  so  large  that  It 
could  only  have  taken  the  fonn  of  a  split 
project,  and  since  the  fimds  are  made  avail- 
able from  year  to  year.  It  la  not  wise,  except 
In  acute  cases,  to  approve  projects  which  can- 
not be  completed  out  of  funds  available  in 
any  1  year. 

When  the  final  vote  was  taken  by  the  20- 
mau  council.  tOOO.OOO  had  been  approved  for 
a  new  hospital  at  Lexington.  1505.000  for  a 
new  hospital  at  South  HUl.  t3'/4.000  for  Arl- 
Ingtou.  9483.000  for  an  addiUon  to.the  UnU 
versity  of  Virginia  Hospital.  $440,000  for  the 
Martha  Jefferson  Hospital  at  Charlottes- 
ville. $303,000  for  expansion  of  facilities  for 
the  Northampton-Accomack  Hospital  on  the 
■astern  Shore,  and  an  addition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Bristol.  Va. 

Among  those  localities  which  had  made  ap- 
plication and  did  not  receive  funds  were 


Roanoke,  Bedford.  WHllamaburg.  and  Rich- 
mond. 

Naturally.  George  Damm.  Maynard  Ma- 
gruder.  and  I  came  home  extremely  pleased 
and  when  I  called  John  Anderson,  admin - 
totrator  of  the  hospital,  on  the  telephone 
I  could  almost  hear  him  say  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
hospital  board,  whose  chairman  is  Gilbert 
Hall;  the  hospital  fund  campaign  commit- 
tee, directed  by  Clarke  Daniel;  and  Bill  Ames, 
who  made  a  trip  to  Richmond  and  talked  to 
Or.  Roper,  the  late  commissioner  of  health. 

The  problem  now  confronting  Arlington 
Is  to  raise  some  $80,000  so  that  they  may 
receive  $274,000  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Government.  Under  the  terms  of  the  award, 
bids  tot  construction  must  be  available  lor 
approval  by  March  31,  1952.  Undoubtedly, 
the  hospital  board  and  the  campaign  com- 
mittee will  get  together  and  decide  on  means 
of  raising  the  required  money. 

It  has  been  nice  talking  to  you  and  thanks 
for  listening.  Goodbye  until  next  Sunday  at 
3  o'clock. 


Railroad  Rate  DiscriminatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  B.  McMULLEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  McMULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  a  situation 
existing  with  reference  to  rail  rates  in- 
sofar as  the  port  of  Tampa.  Fla..  is  con- 
cerned, and  which,  to  my  mind,  estab- 
lishes conclusively  that  the  rates  govern- 
ing the  traffic  on  exports  from  and  im- 
ports to  the  port  of  Tampa  are  unjust 
and  discriminatory. 

The  port  of  Tampa  has  served  the  Na- 
tion well  in  time  of  war  and  emergency. 
Tampa  has  shown  that  its  financial  In- 
stitutions can  handle  and  finance  the 
commerce  carried  by  the  port;  that  ade- 
quate repair  yards,  wharfage,  and  steve- 
doring facilities  were  and  could  be  made 
available.  Today,  however,  this  port 
does  not  get  its  fair  share  of  export  and 
Import  business  because  of  rail-rate  dis- 
crimination on  exports ;  a  discrimination 
which  the  rail  carriers  into  Tampa  are 
willing  to  remove,  bjt  other  rail  carriers 
and  ports  that  in  times  past  sought  re- 
lief themselves,  are  now  objecting. 

The  national  transportation  policy, 
the  decisions  of  the  ICC.  and  the  repeat- 
ed announcements  of  Congress  contem- 
plate there  should  be  no  such  discrimina- 
tion as  exists  against  this  port  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  Congress  has  authorized  a 
further  expansion  of  these  port  facilities 
and  the  Army  engineers  have  spent  sub- 
stantial sums  on  their  development.  This 
port,  which  has  proved  to  be  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  should  not  have 
to  depend  for  existence  on  local  Import 
and  export  business,  but  should  have  the 
advantage  of  fair  import  and  export 
rates  in  order  to  provide  regular  sailings. 
It  is  an  economic  loss  to  have  a  ship  take 
bottom  cargo  in  Tampa  and  then  move 
on  to  other  ports  for  its  top  cargo — and 
this  is  the  condition  today. 

Tampa  Is  a  growing  and  progressive 
city.    It  has  made  great  efforts  to  obtain 


car^o  for  export  through  its  port,  but 
the  I  higher  rates  applicable  to  Tampa 
havt  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
created  by  Congress  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation, has  recognized  that  the  charac- 
ter of  steamship  service  Is  determined  by 
the;  traffic.  Traffic  flow  is  determined 
in  Urge  part  by  rates.  The  Commission 
lisei  these  words  in  Galveston  Commer- 
cial Association  against  G.  H.  &  S.  A. 
Railway  Co. : 

T^e  character  and  frequency  of  the  steam- 
shiii  service  from  or  to  any  port  is  generally 
det^mlned  by  the  character  of  the  trafBc 
flowilng  through  that  port. 

rain,  in  the  same  case: 
greater  the  variety  of  the  commerce, 
thelgreater  the  number  of  ports  for  which 
corimerce  is  handled,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber'of  steamship  lines  that  will  serve  that 
por^  and  the  more  frequent  the  sailings 
thetefrom. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  Corpus  Christi  case  has  set  a  pat- 
terii  for  relief  within  which  the  port  of 
Tampa  falls;  a  pattern  which,  when 
pr^erly  applied,  will  give  to  Tampa  the 
relief  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

Tampa  comes  within  South  Atlantic 
anfi   Gulf   groups   when   distances   are 
considered.     Tampa  is  nearer  Cincinnati 
th^n    is    Beaumont,    Houston,    Corpus 
Chtisti  or  Galveston.  Texas ;  and  the  dis- 
tai>ce  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Chicago  is 
grfater  than  the  distance  from  Tampa 
to   Kansas   City,    Joplin   or   Memphis. 
Tampa  is  nearer  to  Atlanta  than  either 
Wtmington  or  New  Orleans,  and  Tampa 
is    nearer    Louisville.    Pittsburgh,    and 
Aldron  than  is  either  Beaumont.  Hous- 
to^  or  Galveston.    These  are  only  a  few 
illustrations.     Many  others  can  be  cited, 
compared  with  distances  to  certain 
ith  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports,  Cincinnati, 
sville.  Evansville,  St.  Louis.  Chicago. 
P^ria  and  Omaha  are  only  a  few  of  the 
interior  points  that   are  less   distance 
fri>m    or    approximately    the    same    to 
TImpa  on  short  tariff  routes. 

ilf  short  line  distance  is .  considered. 
T$mpa  is  less  distant  than  some  of  the 
preferred  ports;  or  if  we  consider  short- 
tairiff  route  distance,  again  Tampa  is  less 
distant  than  some  of  the  preferred  ports. 
Also,  the  short  tariff  route  of  Tampa  is 
considerably  less  distant  than  the  long 
tafriff  routes  to  the  many  preferred  ports. 
The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  and  out  of 
it^   experience,  created   the   Interstate 
Obmmerce  Commission  to  prevent  dis- 
cfimination.     It  is  in  the  national  in- 
t^est  and  in  the  interest  of  commerce  to 
remove    this    discrimination,    to    give 
Ttimpa  the  chance  it  so  justly  deserves, 
liiis  discrimination   should   no   longer 
e|;ist.   Tampa   should  be   treated   as   a 
Oulf  port,  and  I  hope  that  the  Tampa 
people  will  continue  to  fight  for  more 
etuitable  export  rates,  and  ask  that  the 
fill  membership  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
nlerce  Commission  be  given  an  oppor- 
ti^ity  to  remedy  the  situation,  as  it  has 
dDne  for  Corpus  Christi  and  other  ports 
iA  the  past. 

The  Congress,  in  amending  section  3  of 
t|ie  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  con- 
tfmplated  the  use  of  the  ICC  as  a 
forum  for  reUef  such  as  Tampa  needs, 
and  did  not  require  complaints  or  inter- 
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rention  from  tnt«rior  shippers.  Con- 
gressional intent  may  be  taken  from  the 
report  of  tbe  comxaittee  on  the 
aaoeiidment  to  section  3.  wherein  it  is 
said: 

It  will  encourage  and  promote  the  free- 
<lkm  of  the  movesnent  at  export,  import,  and 
ooast-wlde  commerce  through  the  ports  of 
the  country.  The  committee  ronsiders  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  such 
commerce  be  permitted  to  more  fre*ly 
tbrovtgh  as  many  availabl*  ports  as  the  gov- 
erning drctimstances  will  reasonably  per- 
mit, and  that  no  restrictions  upon  and  Im- 
pediments to  the  free  movement  thereof 
should  be  imposed  that  are  not  clearly 
shown  to  be  aotind  or  eoonomieally  justified. 
Tbe  recommepdatton  of  the  conunittcc  that 
this  bill  be  fnarted  is  intended  to  afford 
competing  ports  a  fonun  in  which  to  com- 
plain of  rate  adjustments  which  tend  to  con- 
centrate the  movement  at  the  traffic  and 
dtprlve  other  pons  of  an  0{^wrtunlty  to 
handle  a  part  of  such  tralBc 

We  are  clearly  entitled  to  invoke  this 
forum,  and  the  elimination  of  this  dis- 
crimination will  give  to  this  port  a  fair 
and  equal  chance  to  develop  into  a  great 
port:  to  become  a  great  asset  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world;  and  to  provide 
additional  strength  to  our  defense  and 
our  transportation  system. 


United  States  Assamev  Maitle  of 
Imperiatism 


Farlej  Finds  No  Saints  at  Harvard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  ifTw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBBEKTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiccRB,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  John  Heffernan.  from  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  of  August  29.  1951 : 
BDTBUtaM  Bats  T^xi-ft  Tima  No  SAiirrs  at 
HAavAXD 

Since  the  late  Wendell  WUlkle  circum- 
navigated the  world  and  found  that  It  waa 
not  only  round  but  that  It  was  cme  world, 
no  modern  emulator  oX  MageUan  has  traveled 
the  route  more  extensively  and  with  greater 
attention  to  what  he  hears  and  sees  than 
Jamee  A.  Parley.  And  l«r  Parley,  having 
seen  and  heard  much  that  many  of  ua 
neither  see  nor  hear,  considers  it  an  obliga- 
tion of  good  citizenship  to  let  us  to  on  the 
good  news. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Baateln  deriaed 
equations  to  prove  that  everything  that  has 
been  never  was.  Prcaldent  Hutchlns.  of  Chl- 
ca«o  Uni versity.  caUed  it  the  "good  news  ot 
damnation.'*  There  followed  the  rise  of  the 
aeculariats  in  this  coimtry  and  miKh  else, 
vhlch  la  iveither  of  good  repute  ikx  high 
hope.  Our  leading  statesmen  abandoned  the 
tlUngs  that  had  made  America  great,  and 
p',,aced  all  their  reliance  on  the  atomic  bomb. 
\i  distinguished  a  statcainan  as  Bernard 
baruch  returned  from  Europe  not  lang  since 
with  the  annotuicement  that  General  Daen- 
hower  was  doing  the  best  bit  of  crusading 
work  in  Zurope  since  Peter  the  Hermit,  a 
compartorax  that  would  no  doubt  puzale  the 
robed  ralUer  at  Christendom  as  much  as  the 
preeent  organiser  of  Europe's  scattered  forces. 
Ut.  Parley,  speaking  at  Loras  OoUege. 
Dubuque,  finds  hope  in  ftmnce.  and  even 
more  in  Kngland  and  a  revival  ot  faith  in 
many  lands,  and  contrasts  It  with  the  uni- 
versal panic  that  almost  won  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  N-rw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPKESBTT ATTVWB 

Thurjdag.  October  It.  1951 

Mrs.    ST.    GEORGE.    Mr.    Speaker. 

some  years  ago  I  made  the  statement  in 
a  ptiblic  address  that  It  was  evident  that 
our  country  was  assuming  the  mantle  of 
imperialism  that  Great  B/itain  was 
forced  to  lay  down. 

Of  course  I  was  soundly  t)erated  in 
some  quarters  but  the  statement  was 
and  is  still  true. 

In  this  article  by  Mr.  QeOTse  Bolksaakj 
he  brings  ouc  the  fact  that  tbe  role  of 
empire  has  been  assumed  unbeknownst 
to  the  people  of  our  country  and  certain- 
ly without  their  votes. 

It  ^ould  perhaps  be  well  to  find  out  if 
the  people  want  to  assume  this  part  all 
over  the  world.  At  least  the  issue  would 
be  clearly  stated  and  voted  on  in  the 
American  way. 

TRESB  DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

fftg«""'"C  w^t^  Woodrow  WUaon's  14 
points  and  his  advocacy  of  the  League  of  Ifa- 
tiooa.  tbe  United  States  accepted,  not  with- 
out oonslderable  internal  opposition,  the  role  ' 
at  laadershlp  in  world  affairs.  What  that 
meant  in  practical  terms  has  been  that  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  what  bad  been 
for  at  least  two  centuries.  Great  Britain's 
place  in  international  aSairs. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  'hat  any  large 
element  of  the  Aiaencan  people  aspired  to 
this  role.  At  no  time  itnoe  the  defeat  of  the 
Paris  Treaty  in  the  Senate  in  isao  has  any 
kind  of  refeiwidq"'  been  submitted  to  the 
American  people  over  the  role  this  country 
Is  to  play  in  international  relationa. 

In  oo  pottttcal  campaign  since  Warren 
Harding  waa  daelad  Prealdent  has  an  issue 
of  pcsicn  or  war,  of  international  leadersbip. 
of  Isapertallim  been  submitted  to  tbe  Amer- 
ican pAple.  The  grand-ecake  developoaenta 
in  thia  field.  Involving  this  Nation  In  war 
and  in  bloodshed,  are  the  result  of  day-by- 
day  adminlrtratlre  decisions  and  acts  whicb 
face  our  people  as  faits  accompli. 

There  is  no  hm  apeculatint  on  what  might 
have  ti^ipensd  hsd  WlUkte  or  Oewcy  de- 
bated theae  qtiaatlana  or  tf  Senator  Tan- 
denbeeg  bad  not  parchaaed  tbe  btpartlaaa 
foreign  policy.  Tbe  fact  is  that  by  agree- 
ment between  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership,  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
and  the  acCMd  iaapiaiaantation  of  that  policy 
have  never  bean  soboatted  to  t>ie  American 
people.  Vc-T  has  tbe  entire  truth  concern- 
ing It  been  documented  so  that  the  people 
understand  what  ^as  happened  and  what  the 
cost  has  been. 

We  have  been  gotmg  bade  and  forth  over 
tbe  China  aituattan  wtth  a  blttameas  and 
recrimination  that  is  now  strtetly  petacinal 
and  la  likely  to  be  a  principal  iaeue  In  tbe 
next  Presidential  rampalgn. 

Yet,  for  most  AnMrteans  that  laaue  la  not 
clear,  shall  they  brieve  Harold  Stanen  or 
Phinp  Jfeastip.  Louis  Budenx  or  Owen  Lattl- 
more?  Are  they  to  believe  Gerald  Swope 
about  the  Institute  at  Pacific  Relations  or 
the  documents  found  tn  K.  C.  Carter's  bam 
In  Lee,  Ifaas.?  Is  J<s  McCaktbt  a  liar  or 
even  craay.  or  Is  Dean  Acheenn  hiding  some- 
thing that  is  Itchisg  to  coooe  ont? 

The  public  win  have  to  know  one  day 
why  they  are  stuck  with  the  Korean  war. 


Tliey  will  hav«  to  know  why  to  date  there 
have  beoi  00,000  eaaoaltlee  in  what  was 
obviously  an  avertible  war.  No  brilliant 
publicity  planning  can  save  the  arclutecu 
of  that  error. 

But  that  is  not  at  alt  tbat  ^11  have  to  be 
uirteiiiliiiiil  This  rols  at  laadsrstolp  is  be- 
coming burdenaoaae.  Bere  wt  are  involved 
m  Iranian  oil.  What  mrm  we  flolng  to  do  in 
Iran?  Are  we  going  to  force  the  Per&iana 
to  e^ltulate  to  tbe  BrtlMt?  Are  we  pro- 
poatng  to  aaake  tbtae  people  baw  as?  Do 
we  plan  to  drive  them  into  Buaeis's  arma? 
Are  we  trying  to  convince  tbe  entire  Mos- 
lem vrarld  that  the  United  Stataa  Is  their 
enemy? 

What  dedakm  at  tbe  American  people,  in 
Congress  aaaembled  or  at  an  election,  has 
aotbortaed  anyone  to  give  tbe  Maatam  world. 
tran  faaahianra  to  'hOdataa.  eauae  to  hate 
the  United  SUtes?  It  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  Include  Iran  in  the  Truman  cck>- 
talnment  document,  which  somehow  waa 
watered  down  to  Turkey  and  Greece.  Why 
Turkey  and  not  Iran?  Why  Greece  and  no* 
Pormoaa? 

How  dec^y  are  we  going  into  Egypt?  Are 
we  entering  upon  a  police  action  on  tbe 
Sues  Canal?  WiU  tbe  British  do  U  ak»a 
or  sbril  we  step  in  too?  And  what  if  the 
British  go  it  alone  and  tba  Egyptians  defeat 
them?  After  all.  larati  beat  the  British  and 
the  Egyptians  combined.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing what  can  bi^>pes  in  ^utm  nattenaMtIc 
days  when  smne  men  fight  for  power  and 
otbers  for  glwy. 

Is  tblB  Snaa  Canal  Juat  pUtn  old-faah- 
loned  tapetlallan  or  la  it  <me  o(  tbOE* 
United  Nations  resolutions  to  maintain 
everywhere  tbe  status  quo  of  IIK5^ 

W>.at  happens  if  Iraq.  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Jordan,  Yemen.  aiHl  even  distant  Pakistan 
get  Into  this  quarrel  between  Islam  and  Brit- 
ain, are  we  tiot  involuiitarlly  involved  under 
tba  Hortb  AUanUc  Pact?  Should  not  NATO 
iif$.  with  daenhcwer.  at  the  head  of  a  Euro- 
p^^  army  consisting  of   American   troops? 

Leadership  Is  not  just  words  and  speeches; 
it  Involves  fighting,  constant.  int«7ninable 
war.  Leaderehip  haa  brought  to  our  shore 
the  permanent  war.  Wa  worry  about  Joe 
Stalin,  but  that  la  only  one  front.  What 
of  tbe  lahUB  front?  The  Indian  front''  The 
Indo-Cbineae  front?     Tbe  Phlilppwe  front? 

It  la  a  big  world  and  nobody  loves  ttia 
leader. 


Scmible  Ceascrtkip  Sopcrmios 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASJiACHrCSITTS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVKS 

Thvrtday,  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
have  been  few  occurrence.s,  of  recent 
date,  canstng  more  comment  among  our 
individual  citisens  than  the  President's 
security  directive  designed  to  prevent  the 
imwise  release  of  vital  information  that 
might  be  of  aid  and  comfon  to  the  en- 
emy. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  so  many  others, 
the  extreokes  of  oimuon  have  not  ma- 
terially oontrilnited  any  suggestions  to- 
ward a  sensible  supervisory  diligence 
that  would,  at  once,  withhold  the  publi- 
cation of  that,  which  the  enemies  of 
peace  could  u-se  against  us.  and  allow 
the  publication  of  facts  to  practically 
enlighten  the  American  people  as  to  oar 
national  and  International  objectlTes 
with  the  conse<iuent  morale  uplift  azid 
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i^jproval  which  knowledge  of  the  truth 
Ineviubly  brings. 

I  hare.  mjmU,  been  personally  con- 
eerned  In  tlds  taue  for  I  ven'  deeply  feel 
the  majority  of  oxir  loyal  citizens,  par- 
ticularly among  the  armed  services,  were 
not  being  pt-esented  with  enough  of  the 
truth  to  place  wholehearted  spirit  be- 
hind our  Governments  basic  objective 
to  pursue  every  avenue  toward  peace  si- 
multaneously with  our  necessary  prepa- 
rations to  defeat  am'  aggressors  armed 
attack  if  it  should  come. 

I  brought  my  convictions  on  this  score 
to  tbM  attention  of  the  military'  ofiBcials 
some  months  ago  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
real  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
troop  information  and  education  pro- 
gram which  Is  now  a  part  of  everyone's 
trr  ning  in  the  military  service. 

With  respect  to  the  general  public,  I 
have  asked  the  President  to  review  his 
directive  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
qualified  pdiUons  to  the  present  Secu- 
rity Council  membership,  so   that  the 
Nation   at   large   will   not  get  the  un- 
founded impression   that  this  Govern- 
ment intends  any  program  of  imperial 
censorship.    In  my  judgment  we  must 
be  careful  indeed  to  guard  agair^st  un- 
wAting  infliction  upon  our  own  people 
of  any  of  the  freedom -destroying  poli- 
cies we  so  openly  oppose  and  criticize  in 
the  governing  actions  of  the  totalitarian 
dictators. 

I  am.  therefore,  glad  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  timely 
and  practical  article  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond  on  this  subject,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Issue  of  October  16.  1951.     . 

His  editorial  follows: 
8TATS  OF  TH«  Nation — Posmvx  Apmoach  To 
Cknsobship 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington — There  Is  a  re»sonable  pros- 
pect   that    President    Truman    either    wtU 
amend  the  new  directive  tightening  the  re- 
lease of  c»acl»l  Information  or  will  allow  It 
to  be  softened  In  appUcatlon. 

A  number  of  the  President's  advtaera 
counseled  against  lU  issuance,  and  now  that 
It  has  run  Into  almost  unanimous — that  Is. 
unanimous  ouWlde  the  Government — criti- 
cism, their  position  has  been  considerably 
strengthened. 

At  the  moment,  tt  Is  the  views  of  the  De- 
fense and  Central  Inttelllgence  Agency  ofli- 
ciials  which  have  prevailed,  and  their  pri- 
mary responsibility  snd  training  are  on  the 
side  of  keeping  thii-gs  secret,  not  keeping  the 
public  informed.  Obviously  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  overlnformlng  the  enemy,  which 
all  acknowledge,  but  there  also  Is  a  danger 
of  underinforming  the  Nation,  which  too 
often  is  overlooked. 

There  is  always  a  conflict  within  govern- 
ment over  what  and  when  to  releaae  Infor- 
mation to  the  public,  and  It  Is  this  positive 
side  of  security  which  has  been, neglected. 
TtMHigh  there  are  risks  involved — democracy 
U  not  th«  easiest  form  of  government.  Just 
better — security  Is  more  served  by  keeping 
the  country  In  the  light  tban  It  U  by  keeping 
the  enemy  in  the  <lark. 

If  the  President  had  given  due  heed  to 
recommendations  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  administration  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  In  Its  report  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  Our  Individual  Freedom, 
he  could  have  avoided  the  pitfall  into  whictt 
his  recent  dlracUve  unwittingly  fell.  I  say 
unwittingly  because  the  President  does  not 
bellaTe  in  ccnadAbip  any  more  than  other 
loyal   Amarlfians.     He   simply   was   overlm- 


pressed  by  the  negative  side  of  his  reapon- 
sibtlltles. 

The  committee  is  as  well  qualified  and  bal- 
anced a  citizen  group  as  there  is.  Its  four 
pertinent  recommendations  are: 

That  there  be  added  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  (President.  Vice  President. 
Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board)  three  full-time  civilian  members 
without  JDther  governmental  responsibilities. 
That  one  of  these  new  full-time  members 
be  made  responsible  for  a  more  effective^ow 
to  the  pubUc  of  information  relating  to  na- 
tional security. 

That  another  be  made  responsible  for  re- 
viewing the  effect  of  security  measures  on  In- 
dividual liberties  and  advising  the  President 
tiiereon. 

That  vigorous  efforts  be  made  to  stimu- 
late discussion  throughout  the  country  on 
the  problems  of  national  security  and  their 
relation  to  freedom. 

This  approach  is  positive  and  constructive. 
It  puts  the  negative  part  of  censorship  into 
proportion— about  1  to  3 — 1  part  of  keep- 
ing the  enemy  uninformed  to  3  parts  of 
keeping  the  Nation  Informed. 

Everything  the  President  rightly  seeks  to 
put  additional  safeguards  around  secrA  data 
is  here.  But  there  is  also  (a)  allocation  of 
responsibility  to  see  that  security  is  not  used 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  up  Incompetence:  (b) 
continuous  review  of  the  security  program: 
and  (c)  top  attention  to  seeing  that  the 
essential  facts  flow  to  the  public,  without 
which  there  can  be  neither  adequate  support 
nor  adequate  criticism  of  public  policy. 

If  the  President's  one-sided  security  direc- 
tive leads  to  enough  sustained  public  outcry 
to  produce  the  reforms  whlcli  the  CED  ad- 
vocates, it  will  have  served  a  beneficial 
purpose. 


Crowley  Telli  of  War  Years— Warns 
Radicals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1951,  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  who 
served  as  ECA  Director  during  World 
War  n,  delivered  a  speech  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  that  casts  new  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  who  wanted  to  give  our  atomic 
bomb  secrets  to  Russia. 

A    Milwaukee    Journal    reporter   who 

covered  the  speech  reported  that  Mr. 
Crowley  "gave  a  strong  impression  that 
Truman.  Acheson,  and  Wallace  actually 
favored  giving  the  bomb  to  Russia  as  a 
gesture  of  good  will."  The  reporter 
quotes  Mr.  Crowley  as  saying  the  matter 
was  discussed  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in 
Augu.st  1945.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
account  of  the  speech  follows: 

CaowLXT  TxLLS  or  Wa«  Ykaxs — Wains  or 
Radicals 

President  Tniman  once  "brought  up  the 
question"  of  giving  atomic  bomjs  secrets  to 
Russia  and  Dean  Acheson  and  Henry  Wal- 
lace Indicated  that  they  favored  the  idea. 
Leo  T.  Crowley  told  275  Catholic  men  at  a 
Holy  Name  Society  meeting  Sunday.  Crow- 
ley, who  served  as  foreign  economic  adminla- 
trator  during  World  War  II,  spoke  at  a  break* 
fast  meeting  at  St.  Monica  Catholic  Church. 
6631   North  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.    The 


meriting  had  bc-n  announced  as  open  to  men 
of  m\  faiths.  Many  visitors  from  other  par- 
lsh4  attended.  After  hU  speech,  however. 
Crojrley  Insisted  that  be  had  been  told  the 
meeting  was  closed  and  asked  that  most  of 
his  talk  not  be  reported. 

Ttie  society  president.  George  Robinson. 
£634  North  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  con- 
ftrraed  that  the  meeting  had  been  open  to 
thejpubllc.  Father  John  Barry,  parish  priest, 
said  that  it  was  a  closed  meeting,  however, 
and  that  he  had  assured  Crowley  that  his  re- 
marks would  not  be  fuUy  reported.  Crowley 
released  an  advance  text  which  he  said  was 
noti  off  the  record,  and  consented  to  the  re- 
lease erf  some  of  the  statements  he  had  made 
dumng  the  meeting. 

I  TIXT.  SPEECH  DIITXa 

"^he  text  differed  widely  from  the  speech, 
which  was  a  sharp  attack  on  the  influence  of 
codimunism  and  intellectual  radicalism"  in 
otJ  Government.  Crowley  emphasl-'wd  that 
heicnew  of  these  dangers  becauEC  of  his  Intl- 
malte  connection  with  the  Government  under 
Ro«)sevelt  and  Truman.  "I  know  the  philos- 
opiies  of  the  people  who  have  influenced  our 
poBcles,"  he  said. 

f  ut  If  the  press  reported  these  stories  of 
hi*  experiences,  it  would  violate  the  confi- 
dence he  had  shared  with  the  late  President 
Robsevelt,  he  said. 

♦In  August  1945,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Mr. 
Triiman  brought  up  the  question  of  explor- 
ing the  advlsabUity  of  giving  to  Russia  the 
sejrets  of  the  atom  t>omb."  Crowley  said 
after  the  meeting.  "It  was  stated  that  it 
w<Juld  take  about  $3,000,000,000  lor  Rtissia 
to  I  build  the  bomb  unless  they  were  given 
e^^nomlc  aid.  Acheson,  who  was  sitting  in 
fof  Mr.  Byrnes,  said  that  he  knew  Mr.  Byrnes 
wduld  oppose  the  Idea  but  that  he  (Acheson) 
thCught  It  should  be  considered.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace made  slmUar  remarks." 

NEVER  ACTTJALLT  TJaOIB 
Crowley  said  that  the  question  was  never 
bioxight  up  again  ani  that  neither  Acheson 
nor  Wallace  had  ever  actually  urged  giving 
tUe  atom  bomb  to  Russia.  He  had  described 
tile  Incident  much  more  vividly  In  his  speech, 
which  gave  a  strong  Impression  that  Tru- 
nmn.  Acheson,  and  Wallace  actually  favored 
giving  the  bomb  to  Russia  "as  a  gesture  of 

g«od  wUl." 

Acheson  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  at 
tae  time  and  Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.    Wallace     later     resigned.     Acheson 
l^ter   became   Secretary   of   State.     Crowley 
qiilt  his  Government  posts  In  October,  1945. 
"Extreme  Intellectual  radicals  are  out  to 
Btroy  the  home  and  the  church,"  Crowley 
rned  at  the  start  of  his  address.     After- 
_  he  added  that  he  saw  "a  great  difference 
S^ween  liberalism  and  intellectual  radical- 
ism."    He  declined  to  Identify  the  persona 
i^  was  warning  against,  but  he  said  they 
are  "in  and  out  of  Government  and  In  our 
educational  system." 

TOU)  ROOSEVELT  ANECDOTE 

He  told  the  following  anecdote: 
One  of  the  last  visits  he  had  with  President 
Itoosevelt  was  In  a  railroad  station  as  the 
Rrwldent  was  leaving  for  Warm  Springs.  Ga., 
^here  he  later  died. 

'  "I  told  him  that  the  German  war  was  near 
s^  end.     I  said.  "I'm  going  to  start  Inunedl 
ajtely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  aid  to  England 
{Bid  Russia;  in  keeping  with  their  contrlbu- 
^or^  to  the  war  with  Japan.' 

•  "President  Roosevelt  said,  Tou  go  aiv 
^d  handle  those  things  as  you  always  have. 
Tou   know   Stalin   has    insulted   me   sere 
times.    I  have  yet  to  get  my  first  compliiacn 
ttom  him.' " 

During  his  speech  he  had  charged  tha 
Roosevelt  had  always  taken  StaUn's  side  a 
91g  Three  meetings.     "At  every  confei«n< 
Ye   had  Rooeevelt  went   along  with  Stall 
4nd  Churchill  took  s  different  posltioa.' 
aald. 
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At   the   Yalta   Conferenca.  OnmJmj  aald. 
tbmr  (tbe  BuHtaaa)    »■<■*  OtHam  out  of 

Mmchurla  and  KoML  BooHMlftMMtOMt, 
*The  old  man  iChkuiC  Kal-slMk)  ts  gotag  to 
be  awfully  mad.  Wa  had  better  arraoce  to 
give  him  two  or  tbree  liUlion  dollars  In  eoo- 
nomlc  aid." 

Afterward  be  aaked  that  theae  remarks  be 
modified  to  aay  itimtftj  UKfc 
thotight  b«  eooM  do 
but  later  became  dMUu^onad. 


The  theme  of  hta  wpetcb  waa  tliat  America 
has  been  right  In  being  IdealUtic.  but  miist 
be  firmer  In  Its  dealings  In  the  future.  Be 
said  we  should  "try  to  keep  our  economy 
strong,  try  to  support  Elsenhower,  give  those 
countries  eome  economic  aid  if  they  have  to 

slbilltles  for  their  own  aeoiwy."  ■•  waned 
agalKt  niilrii]!  wtao  mlgbt  "hmA  w  by  tha 
noM"  into  believing  we  eaa  llwt  iMa  bf  ildt 
with  communism. 

Lend  lease,  which  be  headed,  should  have 
been  given  "with  an  undontandlng  of  the 
kind  of  peace  we  were  going  to  have,"  b* 
said. 

Crowtey,  a  prominent  CatboUc  Inyman.  ts 
chairman  of  the  boasd  at  the  Milwaukee 
Road.  Hu  home  is  In  Madison  He  hwdiid 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatloo 
from  1934  to  IBSS  and  held  eight  wartime 
governmental  jobs. 


Hill-Barton  Pr»fTe»$  a  ad  Proipecti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ABXAKSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIV«S 

Thursday,  October  li.  19il 

Mr.  QATHINQ8.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude a  report  by  Dr.  John  W.  Cronin, 
Chief,  Division  of  Hospital  Facilities. 
Public  Health  Service,  presented  at  the 
conference  of  ho^ital  architects  at  the 
fifty- third  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  St 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  sieptember  17.  1951: 
Hnx-BnTow  Pcoobbb  ako  Ptosracrs 


(By  **&  W.  Cktmln.  U.  D.) 
The  modem  hospital  te  the  result  at  a 
profooDd  cfaaaga  in  the  oooeept  of  hospi- 
tals: tbelr  design,  function,  and  place  In 
our  society.  The  advance  in  medical  sci- 
ence and  la  li  liiiii>nui  tafBv*  stxvagthened 
popular  demand  for  hoapttal  care  and  re- 
sulted in  a  tRnMDdDaa  wpanrtnn  te  our 
hospttai  lystntt.    Mb  kngcr  li  the  bCMpttal 

concerned  only  wtth  cure  of  tOoecB.  The 
nuxlern  hospital  is  now  concerned  with  pre- 
rentlon  as  well  as  cure. 

This  l8  Doi  the  place  fat  ow  to  derelai} 
the  history  at  baepttal  eeaatraetlon  in  the 
United  StatH.  AH  at  jau  are  familiar  with 
It.  It  wUI  be  ■MAetaak  to  point  out  that 
durit^  the  tlUrtlea  ooaakmettan  at  new  hos- 
pitals was  TtrtuaUy  at  a  ■tanrttttlll  AI- 
thoufh  the  early  1940*8  saw  tome  emergency 
coeetrartion.  this  oonetrtKtlOD  4M  not 
•entch  the  surraee  of  the  lone  acrmnulatod 
diflelt  In  boepttal  ujueUMClkm.  The  Oom- 
■Iwlnn  oa  Boeiiltal  Oare  summartsed  the 
cumulative  effect  In  Its  ie|WH  when  tt  potat- 
ed  uHt  <1)  The  ahortife  a<  hoapttal  beds 
ta  the  VaMed  StataiL  <«)  the  poor  phjMeal 
eondmoa  off  the  artiefg  h/atpUtal  piaau  aad 
it}  the  ■aJdlemhwUnn  of  htaiiital  espe- 
cially with  reapeet  to  rural  areas. 

The  culiailnatlaD  of  all  o(  tbis  reenlted  in 
)  of  PvMle  Law  7a&.  aevaBty-nlath 


Ooo^nsa — tb*  Hill-Burton  Act— oa  MfaM 
U.  1046.  For  toe  atet  tlaee  tteeovatry  waa 
cmbericed  oa  a  flHSfeaasttc*  Hattoa— vide  hoe* 
pltal  constructlDD  isngram  with  teancM  «M 
trom  the  Federal  OovemmeDt. 

It  a  now  4  years  since  the  first  SUte  plan 
wb:  approved.  It  Is  of  particular  laterest 
at  thla  tlHM  to  iiniparii  ttte  sttaallea  re- 
g»»«tii^  ctfett^  dBeilitahle  hoapltal  beds  tn 
19«8  vttk  «ae(ft  ec  MU. 

In  1948.  806,000  boepttal 
fled  by  the  State  egeacft 
Theee  teeC  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
need  ( as  baaed  on  the  formula  toward  which 
we  can  bulkl) .  In  1861.  a  Uttle  aaife  than  a 
■UOlloa  beds  ware  claaslfled  ae  eeeeptaWe. 
Mow  M  pereeat  d  the  totei  bed  aeede  oC  the 
nation  are  aeet  The  Btetoe  aeed  MMOO  ad- 
dlttoaal  beds  and  the  tenMartHi  atjMO  to 

Total  bed  aeede  daee  aot  teU  the  story. 
however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
story  with  respect  to  Beneral  hospitals  has 
been  an  cxceUoit  one.  Within  the  catego- 
liaa.  new  oonstrvcUoa  baa  oaaet  ntaraediy 
incveaeed  the  supply  at  general  heepttal  beda. 
In  1948,  the  SUtea  reported  a  suppty  at  tm,' 
000  aecepuble  fwval  beda.  In  1951.  UMf 
reported  4a0j000  eBHip>i 
More  than  two-thlsds  at  the 
needs  have  now  been  met.  It  Is  In  the 
of  Bcntal  and  chrontc.  bed  needs  where  ttM 
Impact  of  new  hospital  coiistruetkxi  Is  yet 
to  be  felt.  Theee  two  categories  eoosUtute 
two- thirds  of  the  Nation's  present  bed  deficit. 

Let  as  aov  take  a  look  at  the  trends  In 
hospital  eoastnictlon.  No  separate  data  are 
avaOahle  on  «be  aiuitar  eif  beds  umioinicted 
outside  the  Pederal-aiata  hospital  eoastnic- 
tlon program.  Howerer,  an  estimate  of  the 
dollar  value  at  this  caestnwtlaB  Is  avail- 
able from  repeats  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
and  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
the  total  value  ot^^ork  put  in  place" 
on  hospital  and  Instlttttloual  coastraetion 
amounted  to  $813,000,000^   (It  la  esttoaated 

only  a  small  pererntsfe  of  the  totaL)  Pri- 
vately financed  construction  anxnmted  to 
•aaixnOjBOd;  public^  ftnaaeed  eoxaitrucaon. 
l^'^'ii^tT'g  ooastrueklaa  for  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlBtratloe  not  participating  in  the  na- 
ttoaal  hospital  snrvej  and  construction  pn>- 
gra^  aBKnmted  to  taOBflOOJOOO:  pioject  con- 
8trt^$lon  under  the  has{^tal  sorwy  aad  eon- 
Ktruction  piogiam  ■asoontsd  to 

It  khould  be  polBtod  oat  that  the 
valve  at  new  projects  as  differentiated  from 
^tlcns,  alteration,  or  replacements,  are 
ly  eqtial  between  those  participating 
In  the  Mdsrml-StaSe  beepikal  eoastruction 
program  aad  aoapsstta^aato.  IMs  would 
seem  to  show  a  more  nearly  equal  niimlwr  at 
beds  added  to  the  ■atloa's  pool  of 
beds  t*ian  the  doUar  vol-jme  Indicates 
dltlons  aiul  alteratlotu  frequently  involve 
additioiu  to  or  replacement  of  adjtmct  serv- 
ices and  nonaceeptable  beds. 

As  of  AOKoat  1.  IjNO  projects  have  been 
approved  undv  the  W  IlliHiei  program; 
nearly  500  are  coospletsd  aad  to  operation 
and  about  1.000  are  aader  euustruetkm. 
Mere  than  $l.a0O.0O0JO0  wfll  be  espended 
OD  theee  projeds  at  whk^  the  PMeral  share 
Is  •433.000.000.  Of  all  projects  approved. 
nearly  75  percent  are  for  general  boepttals: 
15  percent  are  for  pdiDc  health  eentcrs:  5 
percent  for  mental  hospital  projects:  S  per- 
cent for  tuberculosis  projects;  I  paroeat  for 
chronic  dtaeass  projects. 

The  general  tuapfttal  pro^ecu  account  tar 
04  percent  of  tbe  total  funds  and  a  ttke 
percentage  of  the  Federal  share  of  tbe  costs. 
Nearly  threc-Afths  of  the  geanal  hoapttala 
are  for  completely  asw  hmpitala.  The  re- 
mainder to  asade  19  of  addtttoas  or  sMsra- 
tions  to  esMUng  picnta.  The 
of  hospttal  Si  mess  to  asedy 
rural  areas  Is  sloaty  bstog 
Most  of  the  ttew  binpltsls  a^e  bemg  botlt 
In  small  towns  whlc^  ssrve  the  rural 


three-fifths  of  the  npw  peiwral  hosnrtaJ  proj- 
ects are  located  In  place*  of  5  000  populatloa 
orlem  and  nearly  four-fiiths  In  place*  of  leas 
than  10.000  popualtion  Mvire  'iriportant  ts 
the  fact  thst  two-thirde  of  the  new  gei>eral 
hospitals  are  being  located  .In  arrAs  wbkrh 
haretoCore  had  no  general  boepitai  or  had 
beds  were  classified  by  the 
a.8  nonaceeptable 
are  ih«  new  general  hospitals 
bollt?  Three-ttthi  have  50  beds  or 
Only  one  out  of  six  -ariU  have  more 
than  100  beds. 

From  socb  data  tt  becomes  apparent  that 
the  new  geasral  hoepltals  ere  being  built  to 
eenn  rtval  sreas.  thf  c  r-FrriK'tion  of  theas 
boqjltals  have  bad  ar.     ;  ;  n  rhese  small 

ooinmunlties.  The  pr-rnary  benefSta  •ccrue, 
of  ccorse.  to  the  paiMnts  who  are  admitted 
and  cared  for.  Equally  Imptirtact  however. 
Is  the  effect  of  construction  a!  a  new  hospital 
In  an  area  where  no  b^ospital  previously 
frtstfil  on  the  availability  of  roeclical  serv- 
ices. The  construction  of  new  hospital  facii- 
ttftss  taialshas  the  anttvatton  for  physicians 
to  asow  toOo  the  1  leaiiilliill  j  FrequecUy 
the  opKiteg  of  a  new  hospuai  resulu  in  tiie 
tt  of  a  prepaul  hospital  insur- 
for  the  first  tune.  It  also  attracts 
and  technicians  living  in  the  ccna- 
,ty  who  had  dropped  out  cl  their  pro- 
fields  becauae  there  wad  no  such 
t  readily  avuilal>;«  Many  of  them 
are  now  wllUag  to  return  to  wtirli:  on  a  part- 
or  full-tlaM  bads  because  they  zsm  remain  In 
boose  oommuniiies. 

I  would  like  to  esipbauze  there  are 
In  building  small  ha«piuU,'-  and  these 
laaefc  he  OoaeMved  la  the  administration  of 
^1^  SHl-Btotoe  prey.  Svimetimes  com- 
paUllii  civic  pride  btrtween  ccmmunittes  in 
ctaee  pruxinuty  must  be  overcame  Meih- 
oda  of  avoldl]^  them  must  be  wor iced  out  in 
a  feasible,  practical  way.  Small  hospitala 
cannot  alwa^  pBOVtde  the  vRriety  ot  aervice 
that  can  be  given  In  larger  hospitals.  Ix>w 
occupanci  rates  arc  frequently  fcund  in  the 
small  hoqittal.  There  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween dseamd  for  hosptr^al  care  and  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  it  and  the  lower  the  &nsjiclal 
reaouroes  of  the  community  the  lover  the 
uss  of  the  hospital  beds.  Relatively  lew  In- 
aoaat  in  a  small  town  and  rural  commuaity 
forces  the  small  horipltal  to  operate  margin- 
ally. As  a  restilt  the  small  hospital  in  a 
community  has  fotmd  It  dlfUctilt  to  art 
t  funds  for  the  p-irchase  and 
of  modem  equipment,  or  for 
the  emilmyient  of  ipecia^tzed  personnel. 
The  estotaeee  of  a  fine  physical  facility 
slu3uld  never  be  a  substitute  for  adequate 
training  and  skill  in  the  physician. 

The  Irdlacnmlnate  building  of  small  hos- 
pitals la  aU  ratal  aeras  ts  not  sensible.  The 
piovlitoB  ef  aoeh  faemtlM  where  they  can 
effecttvety  serve  thetr  purpose  of  bringing 
needed  medical  services  to  the  poptdatlcn  ts 
aooeptaUe.  CarttxA  study  aiid  sooad  ooco- 
munlty  plannhig  ts  a  moot  Thk  tjrtjfvhaon 
to  the  HUl-Btirtcm  Act  for  survey  and  p'  n- 
nlng  has  proved  to  be  one  of  ^J*e  souncfrst 
features  of  the  Isw.  Bach  coauencity  r.ts 
imo  a  pattern  of  ssrvtee  m  oaflliied  ip  the 
Male  ptoa.  The  i  iibliiilliiHy  wamit  determine 
tbe  slae  of  Ote  f  adllty  that  eaa  be  siq^ported 
and  the  sulkies  to  be  taehaded.  The  local 
eoamMBdly  p*— «"»"f  feetuies  are  oae  or  rrie 
toafor  raaooai  aiiy  the  Publle  Health  Service 
bettevee  that  a  program  for  what  we  r.c^w  nil 
irees.  with  increased  (<7p- 
fcrilow  tbe  Hill-Burton  con- 
cept 8ervl<*  at  the  local  level  Is  the  ob- 
jective of  tho  program  for  war  hapert^ 
^HreCora.  adrfee  tram  tiw  en«n- 
vhere  the  agected  people  lfi«  i»  ef- 
Oonverscly.  Stote  and  Federal  ad- 
rf*"'***g  greupf  Is  imports  nt  if 
Is  to  be  vsaBy  effective.  Small 
BOt  rtand  fl)or:e  but  shouid 
with  the  larger  hospitals  ul  the  bocp!'  J 
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ti9m  and  accept  ia-vice*  and  asalst- 
anoa  aa  wdl  aa  render  serrlces  and  aaalatanca 
to  UM»a  boapltala.  Tbu  U  the  baaU  of  tb« 
eoardlQated  and  integrated  hospital  Kystem. 
It  ts  th<f  kty  not*  o(  modam  medical  care. 

Plan  tied  eoMitractliaa  of  hoapltal  facilities 
means  commiinlty  planning.  There  is  neecS. 
thtreton,  for  teamwork  among  many  ^oups. 
The  contributions  of  every  group  concerned 
vlth  malung  available  good  health  service!  Is 
necessary.  The  arclxitect's  role  Is  Important 
In  the  construction  oi  facilities  which  meet 
the  community  needs.  I  would  be  remiss  If  I 
did  not  note  your  contribution  to  the  success 
of  this  program  prafemonally  and  as  citizens 
contributing  through  the  advisory  councils 
In  the  States. 

In  addition  to  the  Hill-Burton  ivogram, 
intti  its  obTlooB  Mmltattnns  for  hosp^ital  con- 
vtrection  reaoIttBC  IMBa  the  present  emer- 
gency there  are  seTeral  programs  designed  tc 
provide  assistance.  These  programs  Involve 
allocation  of  scarce  materials,  civil  defense, 
and  war  Impacted  areas. 

We  are  experiencing  little  difficulty  In  get- 
ting materials  and  equipping?  ttie  projects 
To  date  the  problem  of  shortages  has  not 
bMH  lasurmountable.  We  may  anticipate 
Iftst  the  situation  may  become  more  acute. 
In  the  admlntetratlon  of  tl-e  HUl-Burtoc. 
program  we  have  strongly  tirged  that  sub- 
standard and  "ersatz"  equipnrwnt  not  be  used 
In  the  clvtllcn  hoepit&ls.  It  would  be  disas- 
trous if  the  communities  of  the  Nation  wer«? 
fdrced  to  replace  plumbing,  sterilizers  and 
other  equipment  In  a  rihort  period  of  tim« 
due  to  such  action.  I'hcae  in  charge  of  pro- 
gramtng.  distribution  and  allocation  of 
scarce  materials  will  not  overlook  the  Im- 
portance  of  hospitals  and  hospital  construc- 
tion in  our  Nation's  defense  effort.  The  Fed- 
eral Sectirtty  Agency  has  been  designated  tho 
claimant  agency  for  hospitals  and  health 
matCTlala.  supplies  and  equipment.  Thu 
DIvlaloo  of  ClvUiao  Hea:th  Requirements  in 
tta*  OfBoe  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  la  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  aaafgiMd  functions. 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  does  not 
contemplate  the  making  of  grants  for  hospi- 
tal construction.  It  does  provide  for  the  in- 
corporation of  shelter  areas  or  other  con- 
struction designed  to  provide  protection  of 
the  occupants  against  enemy  attack.  Funds, 
bowever.  ai«  very,  very  limited. 

The  Defense  Housing  and  Community  Fa- 
cilities and  Services  Act  was  pmssed  by  the 
present  Congreas  and  slgried  by  the  Presi- 
dent. TMtle  III  of  this  act  relates  to  com- 
mimlty  facilities  and  resembles  ii  some  re- 
spects the  Lanham  Act  of  World  War  II. 
The  provisions  of  this  ace  include  hospital 
facilities  and  services  for  the  care  of  the 
sick,  aa  well  as  facilities  for  water,  sewage. 
sar.Uatlon  and  other  community  facilities. 
Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  eeO.OOO.OOO 
are  provided  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance or  operation  of  community  facilities 
in  areas  designated  by  the  President  as 
critical  defense  housing  areas.  In  the  case 
Of  assistance  for  hospital  construction,  tlMae 
funds  will  be  available  only  if  funds  are  not 
available  under  the  HiU-Burton  Act.  Thla 
legislation  provides  that  malnteiiance  and 
operation  payments  will  not  exceed  the  por- 
tion of  the  maintenance  and  operation  ax- 
penses  attributable  to  the  national  <lef«nae 

activities  in  the  area.  The  act  also  speci- 
fies that  thv  function,  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  health,  refuse  disposal,  sew- 
age treatment,  and  water  purification  shall 
be  exercised  by  and  vested  In  Uxe  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Swvlce.    This 

la-tter  proviso  properly  reiaies  the  health  ac- 
tlvittea    to    thoae    exiiiting    In    regard    to    the 

Hill -Burton  pr<:>frram.  The  success  of  this 
lfflSiittt.*n  depends  entirely  upon  local.  State, 
and  Federal  cooperation  and  coordination  6f 
tiospital    and    health   services — the   kind   of 


cooperation  which  has  proven  so  eminently 
effective  to  date. 

There  to  another  advantage  which  has  ac- 
crued to  the  Nation  from  the  construction 
of  the  Hill -Burton  hoapltals  lu  the  small 
towns  and  cities  of  the  ooontry.  Over  600 
new  general  hospitals  have  been  approved 
for  construction  throughout  the  country. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these 
win  serve  In  communities  which  now  do  not 
have  a  single  hospital  bed.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  more  will  replace  hospitals  which 
have  beds  in  them  classified  by  the  respec- 
tive State  agencies  as  nonacceptable.  These 
beds  will  be  available  to  meet  any  catastro- 
phe, great  or  small.  Today  atomic  and 
bacteriological  catastrophies  are  a  concern 
of  many  of  our  more  densely  populated  com- 
munities. Three-fifths  of  the  new  general 
hospital  construction  is  located  in  communi- 
ties of  5.000  or  less,  only  7  percent  are  in 
cities  of  more  than  50.000  people.  This  to 
me  points  up  the  providential  nature  of  the 
Hill -Burton  program.  There  Is  a  duality  of 
purpose  noted.    I  pose  the  question.  "Cannot 

these  Hill -Burton  hospitals  be  regarded  as 
evacuation  centers  for  our  potential  target 
areas?"  I  hope  we  will  never  be  called  upon 
to  put  this  statement  to  a  test,  but  we  may 
be.  Although  our  original  purpose  was  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  highest  priority  areas 
in  the  States,  the  emergency  possibilities 
of  the  Htll-Burton  hospitals  cannot  be  over- 
looked. 


Taxeena  Calls  Her  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  back  home  are  becoming 
more  and  more  coiiscious  of  the  spend- 
ing program  of  their  Congress.  They 
want  it  stopped. 

I  submit  the  foUowing  verse  written  by 
Ethel  Durnal  Posegate,  of  Plainvllle, 
Kans.,  as  portraying  a  vivid  picture  of 
our  present-day  plight: 

Taxeena  Caixs  Hzs  Ukcli  Sam 

(By  Ethel  Durnal  Posegate) 

Taxeena — 
Uncle  dam,  this  is  Taxeena. 
My  word!  where  have  you  been? 
I've  tried  for  years  to  call  you  but 
They  said  you  were  not  in. 

I7ncle  Bam — 
I've  been  right  here.  Taxeena. 
I  never  leave  at  all. 
But  lately  some  employees  have 
Developed  lots  of  gall. 
They've    shoved   my   desk   back    'gainst   the 

wall- 
Built  a  Malarkey  screen. 
I'm  not  consulted  very  much 
And  never,  never  seen. 

Taxeena — 
That's  Just  what  Mrs.  Public  said: 
**We  don't  see  Sam  no  more. 
They've  likely  locked  him  in  a  room. 
Piled  bureaus  'gainst  his  door." 
We  need  you  badly.  Uncle  Sam— 
I'm  growing  'way  too  fast. 
I  wlah  you'd  help  reduce  me  like 
Tou  did  in  years  long  past. 
I've  tried  to  pull  tbOM  eartaln  Btringi 
That  kept  me  tightly  laoed. 
It  simply  makes  no  difference  'cause 
It  all  just  goee  to  waste. 


I    Uncle   Sam — 

I've   worried    'Ijout  you   Tax.   my   gW. 

vou  are  my  favorite  niece. 

t  feared  without  my  sound  advice 

tfou'd  rapidly  increase. 

^t  I've  been  handicapped  my  dear 

^Through  all  the  years  expanse 

tlnce  P.  D.  R..  with  taking  ways 

IWho  took  my  striped  pants. 

tThen  next  lie  donned  my  long-tallecl  coajt 

And  by  and  by — my  vest. 

t  blame  near  lost  my  shirt,  my  dear 

I  had  to  fight  my  best. 

^e  fit  was  none  too  good.  Tax.  my  girl. 

|But  he  put  in  a  V. 

iAnd  111  be  blest,  he  ptalled  the  wool 

(And  called  1*  \lctory. 

♦    Taxeena — 

D.  that  was  awful  Uncle  Sam. 

%.  too,  was  made  a  dupe. 

$.  gained  because  they  stuffed  me  wltla 

His   alphabetic   soup. 

Uncle  Sam — 
j've  known  things  were  not  going  right, 

S've  heard  'em  at  t:  e  till. 

IBut  it's  indecent  to  app>ear 

In  my  scant  dishabille 

But  Tax.  my  girl.  I'm  glad  you  called. 

Toil  tell  folk  I'm  not  licked. 

An  old  goose  grows  more  feathers 

Each  and  every  time  he's  picked 

Tour  first  reducing  lesson  Is 

To  use  your  little  voice 

And  order  a  reducing  pill. 

'From  your  own  voter's,  choice. 

'I  have  some  good  friends  working  who 

lAre  watching  for  a  chance 

I  To  see  If  they  can  find  for  me 

'My  striped  pair  of  pants. 

I       Taxeena — 

I  You  give  me  courage.  Uncle  Sam, 

'I'd  like  to  kiss  your  cheek. 

Nobody  loves  me  cause  I'm  now 

A  bloated  circus  freak. 

Uncle  Sam — 
Tell  John  Q.  Public  I  said  if 
Red  write  some  letters,  too. 
Perhaps  he'd  find  conditions  changed 
By  nineteen  flfty-two. 
And  If  he  finds  a  good,  sound  nag 
Whose  "spirits  "  dont  run  high. 
To  swap  him  in  midocean  and 
,To  all  I'd  say  "Good  buy." 


Hospital     Dedicatory    Address    of    Hoii. 
J.  William  Fulbright,  of  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday,  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un<^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  complete  text  of  an  address 
!  by  Senator  J.  William  Pulbright  at  the 
,  dedication  of  the  new  Crittenden  Memo- 
I  rial  Hospital  at  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  0n 
ISunday,  Octoberl4. 1951:  I 

CoMPi.rrx  Text  or  Sknatok  Pm.BaioaT'a 
HOSPrrSL  DXDICATOKT  Adobms  Scnoa'4— 
PaoPLC  or  CarrTKNDSit  Cocntt  ake  Cof- 
MUTUxjkTXD;  Crrss  HoantAL  as  Examplx  or 
Racial  ToLitAMcx 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  in  West  Memphis  to- 
day on  thU  fine  occasion.  I  want  to  thatik 
you  for  letting  me  come  and  be  with  you  for 
tbe  dedication  of  your  magnificent  new 
Crittenden  Uemorial  Hospital. 

As  I  drove  Into  your  city  today.  I  thotigbi 
taovr%iurtlcularly  fitting  that  this  hosptttk^ 
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tlM  Ant  to  be  built  in  our  State  under  the 
provlaloos  of  the  Hlll-Burtoc  Act.  ahould  be 
erected  in  West  Memphia.  which  In  lam  tbaa 
12  ymn  haa  more  than  quadnvted  in  popu- 
latioB.  Surely  thla  U  liMUofetlvt  Of  Um  vortli 
of  lu  people. 

Tou.  who  have  watched  this  boapital  grow 
day  by  day  above  the—  oottOM  AeUle.  have 
tbe  Imncaaurable  ■attefettnn  of  knowing 
tbat  tbe  iM^pltal  U  four  hoqiltal.  the  prod- 
uct of  yotir  planning,  your  energies  and 
your  demotion.  It  is  the  prcxluct  of  the 
splendid  vision  and  untiring  labors  at  Hugh 
Brlnkley  aloag  with  Harvey  Artams.  Henry 
Banka.  Lawson  Gamer,  Judge  Oliver,  Judge 
Johnson.  J.  W.  Young.  Bert  Uckey.  the  late 
Alex  Stirewalt.  and  your  other  hoqiital  trtM- 
teea  and  boepltal  oiaclala.  I.  along  wltb  tbe 
dtlM&a  (rf  Crittenden  County  and  tbe  State 
at  Arkansas,  cosigratulate  each  of  you. 

This  bo^>itaI  marks  a  new  day  of  medical 
care  for  the  people  of  West  Memphis,  Crit- 
tenden County,  and  thls>Mctlon  of  the  Delta. 
It  will  give  them  the  finesV-medleal  and  sur- 
gical care.  No  reaourccs  of  time  aiMl  money. 
of  ardiltectural  planning  or  materlala  have 
been  spared  to  make  this  boeidtal  tbe  nuxt 
modem,  tbe  best-equipped  boqrttal  of  ita 
kind. 

Here  are  operating  rooma,  laboratories,  ob- 
stetrical and  pedlaulc  rooms:  departmenu 
for  physical  therapy,  and  emergency  and 
clinical  treatment.  Here  is  the  finest  X-ray 
equljmtent  for  treating  cancer  and  otb«r 
dl—a—  The  broad  grounds  of  thla  boq;tlt«l 
offer  the  oonTaleeoent  tbe  healing,  strength- 
ening benefits  of  Ogfat  and  air  and  sunablne 
In  pleasant  surroundings. 

I  think  that  one  of  tbe  points  of  greatest 
gignlflcance  about  your  boapltal  U  that  ita 
facilities  ire  available  equaUy  to  both  white 
and  Negro  dtlaens.  Tbere  are  50  beds  for 
white  patients:  there  are  50  for  Negro  pa- 
tients. Food  and  all  accommodations  are 
the  same  for  everyone.  Tbe  hospital's  doc- 
tan  will  adminlater  to  all  who  need  treat- 
ment, regardless  of  color.  This  policy,  I 
think,  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  one  set 
recently  by  this  city  of  West  Memphis  In  pro- 
viding for  the  educational  needs  of  its  col- 
ored population.  It  is  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  sign  and  one  which  points  to  the 
particular  progresalveneen  of  our  State  in 
this  direction.  You  people  of  Crittenden 
County  are  attacking  your  problem  by  giving 
a  three-etory,  brick  and  concrete  example  of 
racial  tolerance  for  aU  the  Nation  to  see. 
This  Is  the  real  answer  of  the  South  to  the 
mlsculded  policies  of  the  reformers  of  tbe 
Mortb. 

Xa  tooOding  your  boapltal  you  confirm  tbe 
Vtodom  of  our  hospital  act,  tbe  wtadom  of 
helping  the  people  to  do  for  themaelTea.  Tou 
■bow  that  whi>n  the  Government  helps  to 
aaeet  the  need  for  hospitals  by  providing 
aastetance  grants,  the  people,  with  their 
■inse  of  local  responaibillty  and  local  leader^ 
ship  are  a^er  to  maet  tbe  opportunity  and 
buUd  their  ova  hopltala. 

This  hospital  is  btiilt  for  the  future. 
And  even  as  its  doors  are  opened.  I  urge  ycnx 
to  draw  again  upon  that  fine  cooperative 
spirit  that  tirougbt  It  into  being,  to  mov« 
on  to  the  next  vital  step  for  securing  tta 
benefits  to  all  the  people,  tbe  step  of  inte- 
grating voluntary  health  insurance  facili- 
tlea  with  your  boapltal. 

We  are  often  reminded  that  too  Uttle 
thought  and  effort  are  being  devotad  to  our 
health,  our  most  vital  persoaal  sjad  natiosial 
reeofurce.  I  Imagine  aome  of  our  Army  doc- 
tcre  could  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  mir- 
acles of  modern  medicine  in  rescuing  tbe 
Uvee  of  \MUlm  cMWltlw  and  of  tta*  rate  at 
whldi  dtoMae  la  wealrwilnj  our  manpovw 

reeourctts.  Thmj  could  tell  us  that  ti^  pbys- 
Icad    rejection     rate     today     under    selective 

aarrice  la  higher  than  during  World  War  n. 
Stnoe  Korea  the  equlyalent  of  17  Infantry 
divisions  have  been  rejected  for  physical  de- 
fects.    Think   of   it.     Three   hundred   thou- 


men  between  the  agea  of  It  ■■ 
J8.  tbe  flower  of  our  defense  manpower  found 
pbyeftcaUy  unfit  to  serve.  Wbat  better  warn- 
ing dowa  need  before  we  move  on  aU  fraM* 
to  correct  this  appalling  dtuatloo  raawd  ta 
such  large  meaatire  by  neglect  of  our  Na- 
tion's health. 

When  I  talk  about  .health  and  wbat  we 
mtist  do  for  tbe  health  of  otxr  peogite.  I  like 
to  speak  of  tbe  ilx  pUlan  of  healtb— doctora. 
boapltals.  prcveatlva  medicine,  i 
cation,  and  tbe  soil— each  vital  to 
of  us  and  to  the  Ration's  well-being. 

You  have  good  doctors  here  In  this  section 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Tbis  hoapltal  wUl 
help  to  insure  that  you  continue  to  have 
good  doctors.  But  tbrougbout  the  Ratkm 
tbere  Is  a  eertous  ebartagB  at  Ixrtb  boapltal 
and  madieal  pemnneL  We  must  train  more 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  medical  tech- 
nicians. We  must  follow  your  example  and 
btiild  the  hospitals  we  need  to  give  aU  our 
people  adeqtnte  hospital  service. 

The  marvelous  strides  that  we  have  made 
against  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, malaria,  smallpox,  pellagra,  and  other 
such  rtlseiases  is  proof  of  what  can  be  ac- 
compllihed  through  our  public  health'  serv- 
icea  In  tbe  field  of  preventive  medicine.  We 
must  provide  urgently  needed  help  to  tbe 
States,  their  countlee.  and  dtlee  In  their 
never-ending  struggle  against  disease— -can- 
cer.  heart  diseaee.  ti^bestulosls.  mental  dis- 
ease, infantile  paralyate.  We  mvet  help  them 
In  tbe  advancement  of  such  »f«'*n*«— ^f  pg^ 
grams  as  maternal  and  child  care. 

We  must  provide  mare  Intense  and  greater 
reecarcb  to  study  tbe  causes  of  diaeaae  and 
to  bring  fortb  new  Recoveries  for  prewatkm 
and  cure.  Surely  a  Nation  that  can  produce 
the  atomic  bomb  can  find  tbe  cauw  and  cure 

X  wesMli  I  if  you  were  surprised  when  I 
naaeert  the  soil  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  health. 
Tou  and  I  know  what  happens  to  an  automo- 
bUe  if  we  put  the  wrong  kind  oC  oil  in  it, 
or  if  we  get  grit  in  the  gaaoUne.  The 
thing  applies  to  the  madUnery  of  the  bt 
body.  The  right  food  that  we  put  into 
bodies  makes  for  health  and  strength.  Thar 
wrong  food  makes  for  weakness  and  slckneaa. 
Tbe  minerals  and  nutrimts  which  feed  and 
make  up  our  bodies  come  to  tis  from 
plants  and  products  of  tbe  soU.  More 
more  doctors  and  scientists  attribute 
eases  to  dUfoanosa  of  aalBerals  in  our  soil. 

Down  in  Deaf  Smith  County,  Tex.,  they 
have  no  decay  of  the  teeth  because  the  min- 
erals In  tbe  sou  of  that  county  prevent  stJcJi 
decay.  Ml— twirl  does  not  Just  happen  to  be 
a  mule-raidng  aecUon.  It  produces  big, 
tough  mules  becsuse  of  the  phoiphanmB 
and  oUmt  mlnsnls  in  tta  aoiL  Oottom  oC 
this  delta  la  of  guptriar  qaanty  beeanae  at 
the  compaction  of  its  soil. 

And  eo  tbe  farmer  In  his  fanning  practices 
and  sou  conservation,  is  working  and  con- 
tributing to  your  health  and  my  health  and 
tbe  health  of  all  of  our  people.  That  la 
why  it  is  so  important  that  we  eoBUnue  to 
help  tbe  farmer  in  bta  eoil  eonasrsatton.  In 
brtping  blm  we  are  helping  all. 

Btocatloci  is  essantial  to  health.  Health 
and  education  go  hand  in  band.  It  is 
educated  person  who  knows  best  bow  totaka 
care  of  himself  and  prceerrc  bis  health. 
The  more  maedaeaMd  and  UUtatate  paopla 

among  them.  We 
America's  chUdren, 
defendera  at  our  democracy,  liava  tbe  op- 
portunity for  the  education  that  will  equip 
them  for  responsibilities  of  ciUaen&hip  and 
the  building  of  lasting  peace. 

Thflsa  are  c2ia  six  pillars  of  health.  All 
must  be  strong  if  our  people  are  to  tie  strong 
and   bealtby   and   we   are    to   have 


be  strong  in  her  Armed  Forcea. 

8bis   must    be   Ktrong    tn 

in  the  united  deter- 

at  her  people  tc  sa\-e  and  build  the 


We  know  that  during  the  la  -  «ar  rhe  final 

vkfUay  of  our  flsbtlng  Screes  w&s  matrie  p<]e- 
■ttile  toy  production.  American  w.orkprs  and 
mansigemmt  prndtned  more 
tbsa  the  rest  of  tha  world 
htiMd.    Amsciean  fannsra  ymhed  food  and 

As  we  prtiduced  to  win  tbe  vrar.  we  must 
produce  today  to  defend  our  freedom  and 
Win  the  peaee.  As  you  inerectfe  tbe  harvest 
of  yo«r  aersa  here  m  tbe  Arkansas  delta,  as 
yoo  marsaae  the  production  ta  yoor  mills 
and  lactottsst  you  can  know  that  you  are 
waging  the  fight  for  peace  and  treadem  in 
the  spim  of  that  great  ataffesaaaan.  Woodrow 
Wllaon.  who  gave  us  these  wocdt.  the  finest 
tribute  ever  said  to  a  people: 

"There  la  one  thing  that  the  American 
people  always  rise  to  and  extend  their  hand 
to.  and  that  Is  the  trutr  '  '  :^'  p  and  of 
liberty  and  at  peace.  We...>.t'  ....:•:  .ted  that 
truth  and  we  are  going  to  be  le<i  by  u.  and 
it  is  going  to  lead  us.  and  through  ^u  the 
world  out  Into  pastures  of  quietne58  and 
peace  such  as  the  world  never  dreamed  of 
before." 

This  afternoon,  as  we  dedicate  your  bealth- 
ftil  boapltal.  we  know  that  tbis  Is  Sunday. 
the  day  of  Him  whom  we  call  the  Great 
Physldan.  In  His  name  and  in  His  spirit. 
let  us  dedicate  this  haq[dtat  to  the  heroic 
war  dead  of  Crittenden  Cottnty.  .Ark.  With 
their  sacrifice  in  mind,  begin  the  work  of 
beaiing  your  sick  and  binding  up  their 
wotmds. 


The  World  on  Your  Doorstep 


The  grstt  bopa  (tf  all  (rf  us  today  Is  for 

peace.    And  our  hope  for  building  and  keep- 
ing   the    peace    lies    in    a    strong    America. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o»- 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Tuesday.  October  16,  1931 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I 
am  including  m  the  Rkcord  today  an 
important  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Deane  Malott.  president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
verslty,  at  the  meeting  of  tiie  American 
Bankers  Association  in  Chicago  last 
w«et 

Dr.  Malott.  prior  to  becoming  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  was  chancel- 
or  of  tbe  University  of  Kansas,  where 
he  made  an  outstanding  record  as  a 
eoUege  administrator.  He  is  one  of  the 
fOWMftt  educators  in  this  country. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Woai«  osr  Toca  Dooasrxp 

As  the  first  back-sUdlng  black  sbeev  in  a 
family  of  aevoral  generations.  I  am 
especially  prlvUeysd  today  to  address  the 
Aourtcan  BanlHsa'  Aaaociatlon;  but  I  speak 
to  you  as  to  ladlflrtlli.  for  assembled  in 
this  hall  is  a  ■ukstanttsl  part  or  .he  thmk- 
tng  laadswhlp  In  kht  worid  of  bankhg  and 
And  navar  betore  in  tbe  histc  ry  of 
tbe  Nation  baa  yoar  laadnaMp  beeu  so 
badly  needed,  yoftv  voteea  ao  aaeesaary  to 
avoid  tbe  dangers  that  lie  ahead. 

Theee  are  not  tUnes  for  traditional  sedate- 
ness  in  tbe  bankliig  Irste^nlty  nor  lur  mere 

ploua  analyaSs  of  tbe  value  of  loan  collateral. 
Stonn  '■'*g»«»»"  are  Artna  i'l  the  very  financial 
sUlMitMia  <d  tttts  rrtft"  and  the  future  of 

tha  warid  Is  Wtisny  ob  your  doorstep. 

By  what  means  it  arrived  there  is  tx)  Ion; 
a  story  t<x  this   morning,    but    suffice    it    to 
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■•y  that  all  or  tike  <ltl«nrin»»  at  our  tar^ 
■MMMl  d«y  tfM  noi  tan  kappcn.  lluif 
tMMtad  tiwir  sMdi  4mp  bi  tta*  ffanvM  cf 
hlitory.  nurtured  Hy  botti  tatfolaoM  miA 
■ggieaiilrin.  bf  intiUtiBOfM  and  MuiitiUj. 
toy  Willi  Mill  aad  Ctaplan  tfraaaaa.  as  veU 

■M&  of  good  VlB  ttafCfU^MMt  tiM  WDTM.    AH 

cf  tlMM  f  oroMc  of  powt  Ukd  of 

ta«T*   tart   tbdr  kvprtat   oa  tt 

eooiya  of  Mnaaii  awvntis.  airi 

f oreea  ara  fiiytog  vm  luxnttodly  rta  »aid  with 

dnatatic  iwMann— .  into  an  onprcdlctabla 

rature. 

It  has  h:en  175  yean  aince  our  fotuM'Lng 
tetiMia  stmnlad  vtth  the  AnMtlcan  declara- 
tton  or  tne^om,  a  onaU  part  of  which  reads: 
"We  bold  theae  truths  to  be  s«lf-eTtdent. 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
mtOx  eertabt  Inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights  gOT- 
amicenta  an  incUtuted  among  men.  derlv- 
Ins  thalr  Just  powia  (tom  tb«  consent  of 
the  forerned  " 

It  was  the  beginning  'back  there  In  1776) 
oC  another  epoch  fca  man's  long  struggle  for 
fkacduui  It  was  not  new:  other  men  bad 
■ovfTbt  It  from  the  be^rinnings  of  recorded 
hlatory.  Some  had  attained  It  and  with 
th  r  republican  governments  had  built  up 
rleb  civilizations  which  had  risen  to  great 
IMshts  of  cultural  and  material  well-being. 
and  then  withered  again,  stultified  by  the 
ef«ntual  emergence  of  arrogance  In  govern- 
ment and  public  clamor  for  the  fulfillment 
of  promises  beyond  the  power  of  any  govern- 
ment to  give.  History  Is  strewn  with  the 
wrecKa^  of  nations  who  have  gone  down  to 
ruin  under  the  insidious  belief  that  govern- 
ment can  answer  all  of  the  problems  of 
harried  people*. 

In  every  case  Ir  bUtory  the  weak  link  in 
the  structure  has  been  financial  tinkering 
tn  nations  llTlng  beyond  ibeir  meaiis.  In 
some  cases  It  has  led  to  debasement^  of  the 
currency  and  rulnotn  inflation;  in  some  cases 
tt  has  paved  the  way  for  tyrannical  seizure 
of  government  powers:  in  still  others  U  has 
wtpad  out  the  educated  and  cultured  clasMa. 
and  given  way  to  barbarism  and  chaos.  But 
In  all  reccwtl-d  history,  man's  experience  with 
suGoaaaful  democracy  has  been  brief,  spo- 
radte.  and  beset  with  dangers. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  American  waV  of 
lira  as  we  know  it  will  not  survive  these 
turbulent  days  of  revolutionary  cbanga, 
without  the  militant  and  aggraesive  leader- 
ablp  of  our  bankars  and  financiers,  leader - 
^tp  such  a«  Presld/.'nt  Shelton  so  vlgoroualy 
called  for  In  his  presidential  address  yester- 
day, and  as  so  well  exemplified  by  the  resolu- 
ttOD  passed  today.  No  banker  would  allow 
any  customer  to  gat  into  the  position  of  otir 
FMcral  Oovernment.  living  extravagantly 
and  wastefuUy  beyond  Its  means,  foeterln^ 
inflation,  borrowing  increasingly,  and  con- 
simxing  with  uttar  abandon  the  Nation's  raw 
muterial  reaotiroes.  with  UtUe  heed  for  to- 
morrow. White  the  danger  point  of  Oo«-«'n- 
»— t  tf»l»t  t>  largely  determined  by  the  psy- 
eholocleaJ  tnnpar  of  the  people,  ahould  we 
not  took  to  the  bankers  of  America  to  be 
everlastlni;ly  and  vociferously  and  aggres- 
sively pointing  out  the  dangers  and  the  con- 
sequences of  unmitigated  profligacy? 

In  this  mad  dance  of  the  billions  our 
public  debt  has  increiaaad  3  times  since 
1910.  and  u  six  times  aa  much  as  It  was  in 
19S9.  iDierest  alone  on  the  public  debt  Is 
DOW  nearly  sU  times  the  debt  Itaslf  of  40 
years  ago.  In  tha  last  4  years  oar  Pedarat 
OoYcmment  haa  ^Mnt  •13.000.000,000  more 
than  in  all  of  the  ISO  years  from  1789  to  10S9. 
In  otUy  »  years  In  the  past  ao  haa  the  an* 
Mttl  bMlget  of  the  Oknremment  been  baJ- 
anced.  and  new  addlttotutl  etviiun  employese 
are  b^ng  added  to  tl»a  peyroU  ot  the  f«sd- 
aral  Oovermnent  at  th*  rate  of  about  1 
etery  4a  secoods.  day  and  night,  week  tn  and 


ek  out.  Nearly  one  In  every  fotir  people 
Of  the  popQlatloa  are  regularly  receiving  a 
check  trom  the  Federal  Government  for 
servtoea.  for  relief,  fcK*  pensions,  or  for  par- 
ticipation in  agricultural  programs. 

On  the  rolls  ot  the  great  Federal  bureau- 
cracy is  a  growing  army  of  Federal  spenders. 
And  the  pabUc  gets  only  occastonal  glimpses 
or  our  fiscal  operations,  such  as  the  discovery 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
were  planning  for  two  radio  and  television 
entenaltunent  programs  at  a  total  cost  of 
•688.000,  and  of  course  It  has  long  been 
known  that  there  is  overlapping,  and  dupli- 
cation, and  chaotic  administration  In  many 
a  division  of  government. 

You  and  I  might  well  Inquire  if  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  have  7.139  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
why  there  should  be  35,928  employees  of  the 
Federal  Security  Commission,  whether  many 
of  the  59.194  employees  of  the  Department 
oX  Interior,  for  Instance,  could  not  be  elim- 
inated, why  there  Is  one  employee  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  every  six  Indian 
families  In  America  and  whether  the  tax- 
payer is  getting  value  received  from  2.523 
employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Housing  Expe- 
diter Do  we  need,  and  can  we  afford.  •• 
much  government  as  Is  now  being  saddled 
upon  us? 

I  hope  you  have  taken  time  to  read  the 
Federal  Budget,  the  greatest  current  publi- 
cation in  America  today  and  to  make  known 
to  your  Congresssional  leaders  yoxu-  point 
of  view  on  this  vital  matter 

The  American  people  with  alarming  do- 
cility are  t>ecoming  accifttomed  to  regimen- 
tation. The  farmers  are  willing  to  accept 
regimenUtion  if  it's  their  kind:  business- 
men cry  for  it.  particularly  under  threats  of 
depression;  woriunen  seelc  it  if  it  wiU  make 
labor  a  scarce   conunodity. 

Tj0  fluster  planners  who  would  bring  us 
utoflte  QBder  Government  aegis  fall  to  renl- 
iae  that  the  incentives  of  private  effterprise 
do  not  and  cannot  pervade  Government 
operations.  The  civil  service  cannot  grade 
men  m  loyalty,  vision,  integrity,  and  team- 
work: It  leaves  little  to  hope  and  ambition, 
but  merely  allays  fear,  in  a  milieu  where 
ability  and  performance  above  average  do 
not  hasten  progress.  whUe  performance  be- 
low average  is  not  a  retarding  Influence. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  calls  for 
ever  higher  and  higher  taxes  to  meet  the 
costs  of  this  fast-growing  gargantua.  Con- 
cern is  expressed  everywhere  that  excess 
profits  taxes  will  kill  the  sources  of  venture 
osi^tal.  that  Income  taxes  will  destroy  the 
wealth,  and  the  Incentives  for  wealth  which 
lie  at  the  foundations  of  our  economy. 

But  hidden  taxes,  too — excises  and  sales 
taxes — take  their  toll,  until  today  the  tax 
bite  on  an  automobile  Is  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  cost:  on  a  railroad  ticket  costing  $12  75 
taxes  claim  9-!  2b:  on  14  cents  worth  of  gas- 
oline the  average  tax  take  Is  11  cents:  taxes 
eat  up  $2  oa  every  $4  telephone  call:  and  for 
every  10  cents  spent  for  bread,  one-half  Is 
the  measure  of  the  tax  lug. 

This  Is  a  throttling  yoke  which  In  times 
of  huge  and  abnormal  spending  can  be  car- 
ried, but  with  serious  recession  the  clamor 
for  more  Government  programs  of  relief  and 
aid  will  rise  and  with  It  the  costs  of  Ooy- 
emment  will  mount.  Then,  if  the  tax  bur- 
den la  too  great,  there  follows  a  panicky 
swing  to  Oovernment  control  and  operation. 
and  our  freedom,  slowly  and  Insidiously  and 
tmder  the  hue  and  cry  of  emergency,  recedes 
as  In  the  cases  of  ouiny  other  great  civiliza- 
tions before^jts. 

Aaertea  needs  strength— not  only  eco- 
■oaaie  strength  but  the  strength  of  an  In- 
Mllgent  and  vocal  electorate  under  the 
leaderahlp  of  those  In  the  community  who 
have  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  Judg- 
ment to  distinguish  between  immediate  ad- 
vantage and  long- term  stabUlty. 


Now  or  course  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  on  our  doorstep  are  not  financial 
nor  can  anyone  hold  the  bankers  entirely 
responsible  for  the  accumulating  dllenuqas 
of  this  harried  world. 


Education  has  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  a  literate  citizenry,  but 
education  Is  neither  self-propelled  nor  se^lf- 
supporting.  and  depends  upon  the  will  of 
people — a  will  which  has  not  been  ovi 
firm  or  insistent,  when  we  realize  that 
we  are  spending  in  this  country  $2. 
000.000  for  all  public  elementary  and  hlth 
school  education,  yet  the  Nation's  tobat^o 
bill  Is  four  billions  a  }'ear.>  while  nine  blUli 
Cow  annually  Into  plcoholic  beverages.  Isl  It 
the  measure  of  the  relative  Importance  of 
things  that  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  bellqve 
the  cocktail  hour  to  be  roughly  four  tt 
as  Important  as  the  twelve  first  and  f 
tlve  years  in  the  preparation  of  America's 
greatest  raW  material,  the  young  people  who 
will  so  shortly  Inherit  the  trusteeship  of  dur 
civilization?  | 

No  dinner-table  conversation  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  tonight  would 
oonqilete  without  a  discussion  of  the  1 
shadow  of  communism  with  Its  sinlst.er  I 
plications  for  our  economic,  political, 
social  future,  as  intriguers  and  plotters 
hind  the  iron  curtain  scheme  and  plan  ior 
our  downfall.  The  gnome  In  the  Kremlin 
may  be  waiting,  counting  on  the  unwllllilg 
ness  of  us  Americans  to  tighten  our  be: 
or  waiting  with  stubborn  asstu-ance  for  ttie 
day  when  free  capitalism  will  have  spent  Tts 
substance,  and   its  people  become  enslaved. 

Yet  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  problem 
of  America's  responsibility  is  not  alone  tliat 
of  meeting  Russian  communism.  The  oiit- 
Btandlng  problem  In  the  world  today  lis 
hiunan  misery.  The  down-trodden  peoples 
in  India.  Asia,  and  Africa  constitut»  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  stability,  the  great- 
est challenge  to  our  leadership. 

Our  eyes  must  be  focused  upon  Ala 
rather  than  so  exclusively  upon  Europe. 
Every  Russian  could  die  this  mornlnR,  evfry 
Communist  be  obliterated,  and  this  problem 
of  underprivileged  millions  would  still  re- 
main. These  people  now  know,  as  the  woild 
shrinks  closer  together,  that  their  poverty 
and  misery  Is  not  necessary,  that  there  are 
ways  of  life  that  will  bring  a  measure  of  ae- 
ciu^ty  and  dignity  to  those  who  seek  t^e 
means.  They  know  that  capitalism  has  foW 
and  money,  and  medicines,  and  good  houi 
too.  They  also  know  that  Russian  coi 
munlsm  has  promised  them  some  measiire 
o.  order,  some  food  for  their  stomachs,  the 
opportunity  for  literacy.  We  of  the  dei 
cratlc  countries,  however,  uave  no  pr 
for  them,  except  the  unlmplemented 
vague  promises  of  point  4;  and  they 
suspicious  of  our  wealth,  of  our  imperlalli 
of  our  multlple-mlnded  lack  of  a  firm 
Vict  Ion  in  our  relations  with  them. 

As  someone  has  pointed  out,  we  too  oft^n 
fall  to  realize  the  condition  of  other  peoples, 
somehow  assuming  they  possess  the  sai|ie 
bfMTkgrounds.  the  same  opportunities,  the 
same  general  status  which  we  enjoy  oiir- 
selves.  I 

lioet  people  in  Asia  will  go  to  bed  hunger 
tonight.  Most  people  in  Asia  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Most  people  In  A.sla  lljife 
In  grinding  poverty.  Most  people  In  A 
have  never  seen  a  doctor.  Moet  people 
Asia  have  never  heard  of  democracy.  Mrtit 
people  in  Asia  have  never  known  civil  Hh- 
ertles.  Most  people  In  Asia  believe  anything 
would  be  better  than  what  they  have,  aid 
they  are  determined  to  get  It.  Moet  peodle 
in  Aaia  believe  that  the  freedom  of  free  e  i- 
terprise  means  the  freedom  of  Western  c>- 
lonlal  powers  to  exploit  Asians.  Moet  peo|  la 
In  Asia  distrust  people  with  white  sklis. 
Most  people  In  Asia  are  determined  nei«r 
again  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners.  : 

This  Is  the  back-drop  against  which  Am«k- 
Ican  foreign  policy  must  be  formed  and  1^- 
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We  shoQld  go  down  to  benkntptcy  in  any 
stich  attempt. 

Nor  can  we  bring  edmciilf.  political 
social  salvation  to  thoee  great  Asiatic  centen 
of  world  destiny  by  encouraging  prlvau  en 
terprtse  ttmler  our  Ciee  auiai pries        ' 
Private  cnterprlae  eaxmoC  enlist  tta 
holders'  property  to  pOfVMa  ISteraey, 
roadk  tietter  health  aa«  Hf0Kum,  or 
gofvraaaenu  to  peoples  on  the  tar  side  of 
the  vorM. 

It  cannot  be  done  by  Imperialism  because 
the  shackles  have  been  looaened  and  these 
people  and  their  leedsrs  Iseee  glimpMd  a  way 
Of  life  in  which  thay  vOI  ao  ktoger  be  sub- 
servient to  foreign  dflwitnatViii  and  to  s  for- 
eign government's  control. 

Our  aid  and  responsibility,  therefore.  Is  to 
help  them  through  a  cooperative,  (ti  ^ndly 
program,  wheret^  capitalistic  nation*^:  and 
nevty  avakOMd  paaplw  work  together,  in  a 
program  which  hae  sooM  tfiance  of  eventual 
I  uteres,  in  filling  staaMAa  and  in  alleviating 
misery.  This  need  be  no  sketchy  and  ideal- 
istic program,  but  can  be  implemented  spe- 
cifically by  us.  Assuredly  it  does  not  mean 
cramming  our  form  of  government  and  our 
way  of  life  down  the  throats  of  other  natkma 
and  other  peoples.  We  can  fumiab  them 
some  scientific  and  technical  help.  We  can 
coopmue  to  broaden  the  Mtvcatkmal  ofpot- 
tunltlsa  for  their  Aytlonala  ta  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learflnig:  we  ean  extend  lim- 
lte<l  and  eooergency  tnAp  to  start  their  ven- 
tures, and  we  can  firmly  announce  our  tjellef 
in  their  rlghu  to  freedom  and  self-determl- 
naUon.  This  Utter  Is  the  most  Important 
step  of  all.  and  lies  In  a  field  of  negotiation 
where  we  have  been  most  oonftised  becatise 
of  the  pressures  of  Buropean  poUtlcs  and 
their  inevitable  implications  of  Korope'B  age- 
old  imperialism  In  Ada.  as  we  InauguraU  the 
vital  task  of  arming  Atlantic  Pact  nations. 
These  are  some  of  the  areas  where  we 
as  ciUaens  can  extend  a  pervedlng  influ- 
ence as  we  undsrtake  the  task  of  leader- 
ship which  wo  have  inherited,  inherited 
from  our  colonial  forefath^s  who  never 
dreadted  as  they  sat  annmd  the  Tillafle 
stores  and  argued  for  their  Individual  free- 
dom that  in  the  short  space  of  175  years 
America  wotild  become  a  mighty  empire, 
UTMtCM.  and  the  only  hope  of  the  future 
for  a  Urge  part  of  the  world's  two  and  a 
half  billion  peoi^e. 

If  all  of  this  sounds  reactionary  to  you. 
I  murt  challenge  you  in  that  point  of  view. 
We  stand  In  humsn  history  as  the  greatest 
reeolutionaries  of  all  times,  not  Just  «• 
ft^ilrsns  but  all  of  us  in  the  free  natkwia 
As  a  great  ueen»per  edttor  laas  recently 
ptrt  It.  "We  to  the  Weetem  World  are  the 
true  standard  bearers  of  a  great  and  eman- 
cipating doctrine.  But  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  thrtist  Into  the  indefensible 
position  of  seeking  to  protect  the  sutus 
quo.  Our  tradition  is  not  static,  but  la 
.  constantly  dynamic.  Oar  tradition  strlkas 
off  chains.  Totalitarianism  would  ptrt  them 
be^  on  again." 

These  are  stirring  times.  The  Issties  are 
dsarly  before  us.  The  bankers  of  thU  Nation 
have  both  a  stake  and — let  me  emj 
a  respoostttllttgr  In  Amerloa*s  future 
we  free  Ainsrlcana  erill  stand  firm  aad 
and  courageoua,  or  little  by  Uttle  we  shall 
stvTMMler  tbose  great  freedoms  for  which 
oar  foNfatbsre  paid  audi  a  tfssperato  prloe. 
and  for  which  we  now  stand  aa  UUitess  tor 
thoee  to  the  generatioas  *ma  the  distant 
future. 


Bejond  CoDtaiBmeat  to  Libera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


El  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRBSKWTATIVES 

,^  ThmraioM,  October  11.  1951 

Ut.JODD.   Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  great 
naUoQ  gets  into  trouble  it  is  usually  be- 
canie  aomething  bas  Kooe  wrong  with 
the  t>»H»»i"Mr  of  its  leaders.    The  entire 
pfc(n«^«n|»Ky  of  the  New  £>eal.  and  its  suc- 
ceaaor.  tte  Fair  Deal,  bas  been  that  the 
end  Jmttfles  the  means.    They  aeted 
upon  the  notion  that  social  aiid  eco- 
nomic   inequalities   require   correction: 
that  the  Democratic  Party  U  the  one 
most  dedicated  to  make  progress  in  this 
fi^;  that  the  Democratic  Party  could 
do  this  by  remaining  in  office,  and  using 
the  public  Treasury  for  the  psiip— a  «( 
buyli^  votes  and  tising  patroDace  and 
permltttng  abuse  of  power  in  order  to 
maintain  itself  in  oflice.  Its  leaders  acted 
upon  the  theory  that  since  their  objec- 
tive was  sound  and  popular  with  the 
maJ<Hity  of  the  people,  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  they  sought  to  obtain 
their  objective  need  not  be  moral,  hon- 
est, just,  legal,  or  constitutional.    This  is 
the  way  in  which  our  constitutional  safe- 
guards baye  been  seriously  Impaired.   It 
has  faulted  in  corruptiOD  of  the  morals 
of  the  people,  the  lessening  of  incentive, 
and  all  of  the  otner  attendant  evils  with 
which  we  are  familiar.    The  moral  iasue 
thus  raised  is  the  outstanding  iasue  in 
the  country  today.   A  revitaliaed  Repub- 
Ucan    Party    thoroughly    grasping    the 
problem,  understanding  it.  and  capable 
of  making  it  clear  to  the  voters,  would 
not  only  get  back  into  control,  but  hav- 
ing dedicated  Iftsalf  to  leforas  on  the 
basis  of  this  impettaat  prindple.  would 
restore  ouj  Government  to  the  path  to- 
ward which  our  founding  fathers  dedi- 
cated it. 

The  most  penetrating  analysis  I  have 
seen  of  the  confusion  of  so  many  of  our 
modem  miscalled  liberals  is  the  foUow- 
inf  artiele  by  Bogdan  Radiisa  from  the 
Oeptember  iasue  of  Commentary.  Ra- 
ditsa  is  one  of  the  leading  poUtical  exiles 
from  Eastern  Europe  in  this  country.  He 
was  chirf  of  the  foreign  press  depart- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  information  in 
the  Tugofilav  coalition  government 
fanned  by  Tito  and  democratic  exiles  in 
1945.  He  broke  «ith  Tito,  as  he  had 
broken  with  the  exile  goremment  of 
King  Peter,  when  Tito  moved  toward 
tighter  dictatorship  rather  than  liberal 
democracy.  Be  raises  boldly  the  ques- 
tion of  why  America  and  its  Western 
AUies  seem  to  bave  no  plan  lo  liee  the 
exiles'  homdands  from  the  tetaWarian 
yoke,  or  for  using  the  democratic  faith 
and  poUtical  knowledge  and  capacities 
of  the  exiles  in  such  a  struggle  of  lib- 
eration. 
The  article  follows: 


BZTOHS       COHTAUiMUtT       TO 

Pouncat  ftaMHl  Omsi  i.rwcsa  Oua  Macsi- 
kvwuutm  Lnmatimu 

(By  Bogdan  Badltsa) 
(Bogdan  Redltae  Is  one  of  the  leedtaf  po- 
tttleel  exUes  from  Bastem   Burope  to  this 
itry.   lir.  Radltsa  was  chief  of  the  foreign 


prcM  department  of  the  Ministry  of  mtorma- 
tloa  to  the  Yugoalav  ooalitlon  government 
fonaed  by  Tito  and  dMBoeratle  exiles  in  1^5. 
Be  brcac  with  Tito,  as  he  had  broken  with 
the  exUe  government  of  King  Peter.  «hea 
Tito  aaoved  toward  tighter  dictatorship 
rather  than  llheraa  deaoeracy.  He  here  raisea 
boldly  the  question  of  wby  America  and  its 
western  alllsa  aasaa  to  bave  no  plan  to  free 
the  exiles'  homelands  from  the  totalitarian 
yoke,  or  for  oslag  the  democratic  faith  and 
political  knowledge  and  capadtlas  of  the 
exllaa  taaoA  a  atiimls  at  llbsration.| 

aaoe  tte  end  at  World  War  n,  the  United 
States — rather  to  Its  own  sorprlas — bas  be- 
come the  haven  for  a  large  Bock  of  political 
refugees  sweating  out  to  America  the  evea- 
ttMl  Ulierattaa  of  ttetr  hnanalanrti.  A  num- 
ber of  spertallali  aaaoBf  tbam  a.^  working 
With  United  States  teMMtMaa  agineles  or 
have  eooapted  posltlBSia  la  psWats  aanerican 
buetaeas  Hrvam  or  schools.  But  moat  are  re- 
oelvlag  Mylum  and  asststanoe  through  the 
NaMoaal  Ooaamtttee  for  a  Free  Burope  and 
Its  two  tamM  dlvlskma.  Badlo  Free  Btin^M 
and  the  Ifld-Borapaaa  Btodtss  Center. 
Thaee  sillss  have  not  euBared  from  any  lack 
of  hoiiittallty.  On  the  eontrary.  they  have 
leoelved  esBployawnt.  bean  est  to  work  aa 
toterarttng  projaeta.  and  provided  with  the 
asststanoe  of  hundreds  of  graduatca  frooa 
America^  finest  universitiea.  Tet.  I  trust 
I  breach  no  canon  of  courtesy  vrtten  I  aay 
frankly  that  asaay  ot  them  have  found  tbeu- 
AoMrleaa  axpwlenee  diaeomagtag  aad  de- 


pontical  exile  from  Bastcrn  Burope  Is 
of  the  Americans  aooong 
thrown  blm.  to  say  nothing 
of  being  grateful  to  them.  But  It  docs  not 
take  long  before  their  relationship  becomai 
salted  wtth  Irrltatlaa  and  dismay.  Tlie 
underlying  cease  af  this  antavontsm  between 
the  exilea  aad  eo  many  of  their  American 
friends  and  ecJIiagnes  is  the  diScrence  with 
which  thay  apfvoach  the  problem  or  the 
fight  against  oommunlsna. 

The  exiles  regard  that  light  as  of  primary 
importance  to  dvUlaatlon.  know  that  coan- 

;•  appetite  for  aapaaalon  cannot  be  <^ 
ot  placated,  aad  are  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  dictatorship  to  Russia  and 
East  Europe  can  be  overthrown  by  the  demo. 
cratlc  forces  vrlthln  these  countries.  If  these 
forces  are  property  encouraged  and  guided. 
Their  American  collea^es  regard  the  strtig- 
gle  Tign^*f<  oomBunlBB  aa  mcr>'<  another 
trial  la  a  use  or  good  worta.  anc  -  -^  is  the 
crucial  potot — do  not  eanaider  demc^-rary 
and  totalttartanlsm  aa  neeeBBft.-iJy  irrect.^- 
cilable.  It  does  not  take  the  exile  long  to 
discover  that  the  staff  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  National  Committee  for  a  Pree 
Europe — like  nuuiy  oollegea.  magazines,  and 
government  agencies — u  perme&t«<l  with 
whst  we  might  call,  for  vrant  of  a  better 
term.  Marhtavellian  Uberali£m. 

Tttm  ISadftaeeBlBa  Ittaral.  whose  lesdir^ 
oracles  are  Wal>«'  Iip|»snn  and  Barbara 
Ward,  is  not  necessarily  a  liberal  in  any 
classic  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact  he  U  as 
Ukdy  to  emer»from  a  patrician  as  from 
a  pIstalaB  or  ptMy-boorgeolB  environment. 
and  Is  alaaoet  as  often  a  Beoublican  as  be  is 
a  Oaaaierat.  Bla  artf-styled  liberalism  has 
one  <^i»t iimij ■»  ff f»»^*«^ •  an  ambivalent  at- 
titude toward  despots  and  despotism 

The  MachiaveUiaa  liberal's  fundRmental 
premise  Is  that  the  BoWbevik  capture  of 
la  Bttssta  represents  a  higtorlcally 
revolution  to  a  backward 
Although,  as  an  an  tl -Com  munis*.. 
he  knows  Uiere  Is  no  democracy  in  the  So- 
viet orMt:  bs  la  not  aara  tbat  the  peoples  of 
Bast  Burope  eonld  stotaaeli  too  rich  a  diet 
of  Western  democracy.  CommunlBm  east 
of  Trteste  and  the  Elbe  represents  a  triumph 
of  historical  necessity.  Indu*trializatlon 
and  the  liquidation  of  the  large  land- 
owners are.  In  theee  bealgfeffeed  lands,  mov- 
ing alai«  the  line  of  civilised  progress     To 
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tctti  pover  becauM  thk  li 

««  Ur«  In  •  votM  of  Baalpolfttlk— oar 

I*  above  all   a   reaUst.     B«  dlaUtea 

but   ta   iBMcUMi   by   lUtmbal 

to  wkom  to  IwlRf  to  to«  ttwnd  a 

tte  •tram*  Witt 

"Wtotartr  la.  te  n> 
TlHit.  vtottor  to  takovs  tt  or  not, 
la  ttia  laMer>«ay  ttboal'^  aiotto:  Im 
tB  htwnrtcrt  tMnMiMttty  and  aUpa  into  1 
and  or  T<mtalim  wtttoat  •*•& 
o(  It.  Hii  fMBooi  objKtmty 
of  Dot  tatag  boUwga<  abovfc 
aa  tt  doaa  not.  at 
No 
now  or  «m.  as  to  k  Maraallj 
70V  <ta  aaost  eaaca  <iiilta  txuth- 
fuUr).  be  dlatruata  wimtlnnal  (aartoos) 
antl-Comirnntat  wrttcn  and  has  a  special 
ccJBtampi  (or  tbe  ex-communist  "renegade": 
to  topaa  to  do  boainaaa  with  SttOln.  and  soeh 
paopi*  are  i^it  to  rock  tto  boat.  Ha  acraaa 
with  Oeorge  Kmnan  (ftaalKn  AJCalra^  AprH 
1951)  that  "nn  dtatlnctton  between  traedam 
and  authorttT  are  rcUttTe."  and  that  **90 
pcreant  of  them  are  no  busineaa  o(  oun  when 
tber  affect  a  foreign  ccuntrj.**  And  with 
Walter  Lippmana,  who  has  written:  "I  be- 
lieve in  tto  ataaple  Idea  that  tto  danger  of 
war  la  Bvope  Uea  not  la  tto  Ideology  of 
eooanmalna  nor  la  tto  lataraa)  i^siem  at 
the  SoTlet  Union  hot  In  tto  fact  that  a 
powerful  SoTict  army,  far  more  powerful 
than  the  occupaUea  of  Oannaay  lequliea, 
U  itanding  500  aeOea  weet  of  tto  Soviet  fron- 
tier.** Tto  European  who  coooantesa  ttila 
MachtevelUan  liberal  la  booad  to  to  iraUaded 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  Km  ope  dorlag  tto 
era  ot  tto  BapoleoBle  wan.   But  to  will  noc* 

I.  and  Uett^il^  were  inteiligeat  enough  to 
raaUse  that  they  eould  stop  war  oaly  if  they 
could  clyeck  tto  reeidutloa  that  was  bring- 
ing war.  Th«e  atatewaaca  tmdarstood  that, 
for  Bonaparte,  reroluttan  waa  an  instntmeat 
for  tto  subjugatkm  first  at  France,  then  of 
all  Burope.  At  tto  Ooogreea  of  Vienna  they 
to  gel  at  tto  root  at  tto 
by  dselioyliig  tto 
that  wsa  iu  aovre 

They  estabUebed  peace  la  Burupe  oa 
tto  heals  oC  a  poaltiTe  poUtlcal  principle, 
monarchical  leglttoaaey:  tto  peace  lasted, 
with  miner  interruptions,  for  a  hundred 
years. 

The  statesmen  of  tto  Wast  at  Talta.  true 
UbereJa.  loat  tto  peace  by  re- 

to  raeafBlss  that  cowntoa  was  a 
rcvohitloixary  wemtmmat  vtiCMk 
Inevitably  would  btlag  atoisC  a 
It  wve  eootttered  and  replaoed  by  a  dtOarent 
political  prlnetple.  in  this  case  the  principle 
ot  represcntatlTe  democracy.  Ttoy  could 
see  no  connactkm  totwaen  toUUtartea  ter- 
ror  a«   too*  aad  totdlltvfan 

etmXkm  wtth  Stella  entailed  was  explained 
away  end  etlU  la.  for  that  matter — with  a 
Mffi  nferHkoa  to  aga-old  Buailan  Imperial- 
tem.  or  tto  innate  aftnity  for  deepotlam  of 
tto  Aataa  aUad. 

The  iiaelilaesMlTi  Uberai  mind  U  plUUs- 
tine  to  the  ease:  "Ttit  Coounuslsu  are  dif- 
ferent from  tie"— but  let's  not  think  about 
It  too  ctnauaiiiiy.  Haisataii  FMi  Ansftroof 
says  ttot  we  caa  aMet  tto  W|»eaeatatl»sa  of 
dlBvent  socLs;  ■yitwuis  oa  a  plane  of  caia« 
plate  eqxtality  and  even  *"»*«**—»«»<*«««g  pro- 
ndad  they  wiU  accept  the  aame  principle: 
live  attd  let  lire.  To  tto  Kremlln'e  ttoau 
ttot  the  Communlsu  arc  tto  vanguard  ot  a 
liieianeaUy  inerttaMe  wortd  reroltttkat.  to 
with  the  attttttMHi  ot 


There  Is  ao  absolute  truth  in  human  af- 
fairs, and  tto  way  to  make  progiees  Is  to 
tto  dUr««nces.  Oeorga  Bennan 
It  Mtoology  eatlrtiy  malntaln- 
Qf  govanuaeat  are  forged 
oaalnly  la  tto  lire  of  praetloe.  not  in  the 
vacuum  of  theory.  Oomukoa  to  aU  such  po- 
UOcal  aaalyala  ts  tto  presupposition  that  tt 
I*  really  a  waste  of  time — and  a  bc»t  to 
hoo< — to  regard  communism  as  seriously  as 
Marx.  Lenin.  Trotsky,  and  Stalin  have  re- 
garded Jt.  Amateur  geopoUttaa  Is  much^ 
eaalar.  and  It  la  UMre  pleasant  to  consult  a 
BM^  than  to  sttMty  Lenin's  The  State  and  Re- 
voluttoa.  But.  alaa.  Tto  State  and  Rerolu- 
tlon  happens  to  be  aasentUI  to  an  uuder- 
statHtlng  of  Soviet  poUcy:  if  ve  have  not 
it.  we  shall  never  know  why  Stalin 
to  betove  like  the  sick  old  csars  of 
r.  or  how  Soviet  expansionism  dlf- 
feca  In  eeience  Cram  age-old  Kuaaian  impe- 
rlallsaL 

The  MachiavellUin  liberal  whom  the  East 
Kuropean  meets  today  can  often  be  Identi- 
fied by  his  admiration  tor  the  diplomacy  of 
the  British  Foreign  Ofllce.  whichr-whether  in 
China  or  in  the  Balkans — he  regards  as  the 
highest  form  of  political  realism,  and  tliis 
deqUte  tto  fact  that  Amnica.  from  Jeffer- 
son to  Lincoln  to  Wilson,  has  stood  In  con- 
stant opposition  to  Britain's  balance-of- 
power  poUey.  He  vould  laugh  at  the  claim 
that  the  ideals  of  tto  American  Revolution 
were  closer  to  tto  yeardings  of  the  people  in 
Soviet -domlnatt-d  lands  than  the  ideals  of 
the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat.  He  blithely  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  it  was  a  democratic  revo- 
lution that  overthrew  the  czar;  and  that  Wil- 
son's  Fourteen  Points  bad  a  great  ?r  impact 
on  the  East  Bttropean  masses  than  the  Bol- 
shevUcs'  werthrow  of  Kerensky's  constitu- 
tioaal  republic.  And  he  has  no  patience  with 
wtot  he  regards  as  the  old-hat  idea  that 
the  great  revolution  still  to  be  attained  In 
East  Burope  Is  not  commtmtsm.  Industrlali- 
aatlon.  or  agrarian  reform,  but,  plainly  and 
simply,  national  independence,  the  right  of 
the  people  freely  to  chooie  their  own  rulers 
In  ttotr  own  national  states  within  a  Euro- 
pean community.  That  is  what  America  has 
represented  to  the  people  of  East  Europe,  and 
this  is  their  own  unluiailed  dream. 

The  Machiavellian  lil>eral  considers  all  this 
to  tie  inadequate,  unadvanced.  and  even 
Irrelevant,  and  says — unconsciouafy  echoing 
t<imlntrt  Hrallnist  material  let  determinism— 
ttwl  tto  peHtleal  fwHnge  of  eaetem  peo- 
ples are  determined  by  their  standard  of 
living.  But  the  east  European  knows  that  if 
America  ts  to  liave  a  policy  that  appeals  to 
tto  peoples  of  tto  satellite  countries,  she 
mtast  base  tt  on  one  frlme  theorem:  Lifting 
the  standard  of  living  comes  after  a  govern- 
ooent  has  been  established  that  has  the  con- 
sent of  the  go\emed:  without  liberty  there 
is  neither  security  nor  the  fruits  of  modem 
InihMtrtal  dvUtzatlon.  < Poland.  Hungary, 
and  Bntnania.  besides,  are  not  Iran  or  E;?ypt: 
there  was  little  mass  exploitation  or  lamlne 
in  the  former  cotintrles.  and  tiie  standard 
Of  living  was  astronomical  by  Soviet  stand- 
arda. )  Tto  greatest  revolution  to  be  achieved 
in  Eact  Europe  Is  the  establishment  of  a  Just 
national  power,  freely  accepted  by  the  people. 

His  tolerance  of  despots  and  despotisms 
makae  the  Machiavellian  hberal  skeptical  of 
tto  poHlMllty  (or  tto  dedrabUlty)  of  popu- 
lar struggle  by  the  peoples  under  Communist 
control  against  their  Communist  regimes. 
Be  overestimates  the  eSdency  and  strength 
of  totalitarianism — both  at  home  and 
abroad — so  ttot  to  is  inclined  to  take  a  dim 
Tl0v  of  tto  poUntiaUttw  of  ahrtwd  psycho- 
logical warfare  against  these  regimes,  and 
would  prefer  to  restrict  propaganda  to  the 
refuting  of  specific  Communist  lies  about 
America  while  "holding  out  hope"  to  the  en- 
slaved peoples.  At  tto  aame  time,  tto  Mach- 
lavelUan  liberal's  oreraatlmatlon  of  totaUt«r- 
laa  eapabtUtloa  makaa  him  act  as  though  the 
dadaive  tattlaa  of  tto  worldwide  civu  war 


between  repreaent^Uve  government  and  des- 
p^)tlsai  must  neetu  be  fought — though  to 
^paa  never  to  ha^  to  fight  then>— in  tto 
Amocratic  rather  than  the  Communist-con 
tfoUed  countries.  The  roundabout  coloeaal 
e|rcM-t  of  perfecting  the  "Western  way  of  life" 
(Including  the  Immediate  raising  of  the  11  v 
i*g  standards  of  the  entire  Asian  and  African 
cfintlnents)  seems  to  him  more  relevant  and 
ent  than  the  organization  of  the  anti 
lunist  forces  tiiat  actually  exist  within 
Soviet  orbit.    Meanwhile,  he  hopes — by 

lilding    up    "areas    of    strength"    in    West 
>pe.  South  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Amer 
-to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  negotiated 

Bttlement"  of  the  cold  war. 

At  the  same  time,  his  passion  for  "objec- 
tivity" and  co(^  Realpolitik  makes  the  Madi^i 
lavelllan  liberal  rather  wary  of  the  increaa- 
lag  anti-Communist  temper  of  the 
piK>ple.  The  fires  of  anti-Communist 
ainong  the  American  people  would  -bum 
ituch,  much  higher — and  would  tove  a  more 
enlightened  glow— could  the  exiles  reach 
them  more  directly  and  effectively.  But  ap- 
p^ently,  the  Machiavellian  liberal  would 
tl&te  to  see  the  American  people  eager  to  help 
the  peoples  now  under  totalitarian  rule  to 
liberate  themselves  by  democratic  revolu- 
tions, after  the  1776  model.  That  would  b« 
a^ti-Communist  hysteria:  their  preference  Is 
f^r  "debating  the  differences"  between  ty 
rfenny  and  freedom.  Consequently,  the 
Machiavellian  liberal  wotild  limit  the  exiles' 
efforts  at  arousing  sympathy  and  indignation 
Ih  America  over  the  sufferings  of  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 

All  of  these  attitudes  and  predlsposltioni 

i  Machiavellian  liberalism  are  translated 
ectly  into  the  activities  of — to  take  a  gocxl 
r|ither  than  an  easy  example — the  National 
dommlttee  for  a  Free  Europe.  I  am  sure  th« 
ofc-erwhelmlng  majority  of  the  exiles  would 
prefer  above  all  to  be  stationed  In  the  fron. 
tier  cities  of  the  cold  war — Trieste.  Vienna 
^rlln.  etc.— turning  out  underground  Utera- 

3 ire.    making    subversive    radio    broadcasts 
orking  as  intimately  as  possible  with  th« 
nderground    organizations    In   their   hom< 
c^imtrles.     Yet  only  a  small  proportion  .01 

lem  are  able   to  engage  In  such  work  ai 
sent  (the  Czech  exiles  who  operate  Radl 

ree  Europe's  new  radio  station  near  Munic: 
a$rv  happy  exceptions),  and  what  there  is  o: 
It    is    done    in    the    Empire    State    BuUdin^ 
(|flices  of  Radio  Free  Europe  under  the  close 
aipervlsion    of    Americans.      On    the    whole 
wie  exile  is  kept  busy  at  minor  works  anc 
dtudies  and  is  enjoined  to  be  careful,  schol- 
airly,   and   above   all   "objective";    generally 
Itiese  works  are  never  published.  As  a  resuli 
(if  these  discretionary  limits  politely  Imposec 
<|n  the  exiles,  only  the  cases  of  the  Catholic 
Cardinal   Mlndszenty,   the  Americans   Voge- 
irr  and  Oatls,  and  the  Tltolst  Rajk  have  beeii 
Bealiy  dramatized  for  the  American  people  1 
the  selection   of  these  three  symbols  ts  lii 
iMelf  interesting.    The  plain  fact  Is  that  th«i 
^te  of  the  many  democratic  leaders  ( Includ- 
ing Socialists,  trade-unionists,  and  liberal  in- 
tfcUectuals)  killed  or  Imprisoned  In  East  Eu  • 
itope  has  been.  In  effect,  played  down. 

At   the  same   time,   this  velvet   curtain  a 
dlence  prevents  the  exile  from  meeting  hi  i 
authentic      American      counterparts — laba 
Ifcadert,  farm  leaders,  educators.  Journallstfl, 
Congressmen.      Instead,    he    Is    Invited    t(i 
iionthly   teas    where   he   meets    solemn    oh 
Ifcdles    from    Park     Avenue    to    discuss    th« 
Weather  and  family  affairs.     The  secretaries 
Of  the  mid -European  center  of  the  National 
^ommlttee  for  a  Free  Europe  are  very  carefui 
Ip  see  that  the  exiles  attend:  theU  lames  an  1 
ihscribed   on   a   list,   and   their   presence   o' 
absence  is  checked  in  a  special  notebook. 

Seeing  little  of  the  real  America  In  his  iso  > 
lated  sute.  kept  busy  at  scholarly  studies 
ipat  are  rarely  published  and  often  becumd 
center's   property,   the  exile   is  seldom 
<  lieered  by  the  encouragement  of  his  col  > 
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He  lends  to  Hmohm  glooaiy  aad 
begins  to  doubt   tto    euUiealkHj    of  tto 

which  to  has  aaaoeiated  ktme^.  Be  waa> 
dcrs.  at  odd  moments,  what  happened  to  the 
eoontry  ttot  gave  encouragement  and  sup- 
port— ss  well  as  refuge — to  such  men  as 
and  Masaryk.  He  hopes  that  tto 
;  dictatorship  will  be  overthrown,  but 
thinks  privately  ttot  it  will  have  to  be.  aot 
becauee  of.  but  deeptte.  Amerlcaa  Uailiifililp 
In  odtoe  eutlai  In  Manhattan  aad  Washli^- 
ton.  sutrooaded  by  MadUavelllan  liberal 
dt|Hoaiate.  assistant  prctfessors.  and  career 
bureauerats.  to  finds  it  hard  to  understand 
tto  nvoral  revolutionary  force  which  America 
and  tor  people  tove  exerted  on  tto  worM  tor 
a  century  and  a  half.  Be  Is  peeslpilstlc  about 
the  pomlbaMim  of  a  forthright 
offensive,  baaed  on  tto  traditional 
faith  In  demoeaatle  revolutions,  to  weaken, 
and  ultlmatdy  destroy,  totalitarian  ism . 

What  can  be  done?  Bow  can  tto  Buropean 
exile  better  contribute  to  the  common  antl- 
Communlst  struggled  Bow  can  his  stay  In 
be  made  profitable  both  for  tto 
people  and  for  tto  sufliertng  people 
of  his  own  country?  Ttors  are,  it  seeme  to 
me.  four  lines  of  sctloa  which  should  to 
OKplored: 

(A-1)  Withdraw  United  SUtes  recognition 
of  all  Conimunl«t  governmenu. 

( 1 )  There  ought  to  be  a  broadening  and 
intensification  of  active  political  work 
directed  at  each  exile's  home  oouatry.  In 
addition  to  making  tto  grsatast 
trlbutlon  to  the  fight  against 
this  kind  of  work  would  alao  prevent  tto 
exile  fnm  brco-mtng  denoraUaed  by  tto  in- 
fectious ease  of  Aaaericaa  Ufe.  It  wotad 
transform  his  stattis  psychologically  from  a 
"stlpendlst"  to  a  rcsftstance  leader.  There- 
fore, I  tolteve  the  faellltlce  of  Badio  Free 

ebowld  to  expanded  as  much  as  pos- 
bam  to  increaee  Its  radius  la  tto  Com- 
munist worJd  and  to  improve  Its  programa. 
But  radio  Is  not  the  only  form  of  political 
struggle.  The  exiles  should  to  given  the 
meens  to  prepare  and  arrange  for  the  distri- 
bution of  leaflets,  pamphlets,  booklets,  and 
undergrotmd  llteratore  of  every  type.  6uch 
work  is  being  done  on  a  vaaiae  acale  by 
Americans  and  Germans  in  West  Berlin,  and. 
aa  a  result,  both  Bast  Ocrmans  and  tto  Soviet 
fovoee  atadtoaad  aMoag  Iham  are  tto  least 
rdlahle  of  Stalin's  subjects. 

(2)  XzUes  in  America  should  be  czpoeed 
to  every  possible  facet  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy, and  not  through  conducted 
"quickie"  totirs  either.  The  Bast  Buropean 
Socialist  should  be  placed  In  contact  with 
American  labor  leaders,  should  to 

to  obeo're  the  functioning  of 

In  Pittsburgh,  Detroit.  Chlci«o. 
Toledo.  aiMl  other  great  industrial  centers. 
The  exile  ps— ant  leader  should  spend  most 
of  his  time  in  the  Mktweet  farm  belts,  study- 
ing tto  varied  forms  of  American  agricul- 
tural life.  The  intellectual  shoidd  be  en- 
eooraged  to  tour  American  unlveTslties.  and 
so  on  All  of  these  evUes  rikoxild  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  at  flnt  haad  what  makea 
democracy  work  In  America,  wtot  It  meana 
to  Americana.  The  exile  wlU  then  tove  tto 
chance  to  l««m  that  poHtleal  power  in  Amer- 
ica is  rarely  iimei  iigd  for  the  few.  but  is 
ceeentially  an  (^>en  door  to  an.  He  should 
Study  tiM  opcf^tan  of  Mcttoiial.  butonitel, 
labor,  agrlealtaral.  and  cultural 
aad  bfow  aU  of  ttoee  moet  to 
reeoaeUed  in  a  national  pottey  capable  cf 
being  defended  before  the  eletl—ate.  Theee 
are  things  tto  Amertaaa  takaa  for  granted, 
but  they  furnish  an  Inspfrtng  laason  of 
which  tto  exile  is  still  only  dimly  aware. 

(3>  Means  should  alao  to  devtsed  to  give 
the  entire  American  people  the  t>enefit  of 
the  exiles'  knowledge  aad  ■qterience.     Tto 


;  it  should  help  tto  exilee  establish 


dele  gnwpa.  FWtberaMn,  tt  shcutd  dreett* 
caDy  renae  Its  preeent  cmpbaels  on  lengthy, 
scholarly,  and  private  pdbUeations  written 
in  BMt  Buropean  liiiQingea,  aad  concentrate 
instrad  on  short  poplei  pdMkatlans  tn 
r-<gHeh.  intended  for  wide  distitbutlon.  At 
the  present  time,  many  of  the  popular  booka 
wbldk  deal  wttb  Bh«  Burope  are  full  of  ig- 
norant mleststcmaaAa,  aad  quite  a  few  of 
tbem  are  eiltten  from  a  neo-Communist 
viewpoint.  A  sartaa  of  monthly 
monthly  monograpto  ahould  to 
lar  In  style  to  tto  Fnrelgn  Policy  Asaodatlon 
bulletins,  to  provWe  background  informa- 
tion on  and  expert  evaluation  of  contempo- 
rary events. 

(4)  Finally,  and  most  Important,  tto  exile 
must  to  provided  with  American  coUcagoes 
who  baee  tto  eaaw  eeeinwid  uudei standing 
of  oomasunlsm  that  to  has.  All  of  th:  above 
rccommendatioQS.  wtiicta  seem  so  simple  and 
logical,  tove  not  been  translated  Into  action 
primarily  because  of  thia  lack  oi  unders;tand- 
ing  oa  the  part  of  ao  many  in  tto  Aaaerlcan 
leatetshlp.  Tto  exile  is  disheartened,  not 
because  effective  potential  leadefsblp  doss 
iwt  exiat  tn  America,  but  becauee  It  la  kept 
on  tto  sldanasa  Anyone  with  a  slight 
knowledge  of  American  Intellectual  Ufe  will 
recognise  that  tto  Amcricmn  writers,  think- 
ers, historians,  and  Joumalista  who  have  the 
meet  tiMroQgh  knowtedge  and  understand- 
ing of  oommtiatam  and  its  methods,  and  the 
deepest  eamanttmrnit  to  tto  sliugglt  agr*net 
totalttarlanlan.  are  pretty  much  excluded 
from  Aawrlca's  oOclal.  semiofficial,  and 
private  antl-Oommunlet  activities.  Regard- 
less of  their  political  dMtereaees  (there  are. 
among  them,  roneervstlvw.  UbenJs.  and  eo- 
cialistB),  they  tove  emerged  from  tto  eiqpe- 
rience  of  tto  past  decades  with  a  aophlati- 
catcd  expertncsB  conccraing  tto  true  nature 
of  tto  Cotrratinht  threat.  They  are  rarely 
rattled  by  Oomnranlst  tactical  tfUCta;  and 
realty,  shsnld  It  to  told  agalaat  them  ttot 
they  are  iiiipseaasif  euaceraed  with  the  fate 
of  the  peoplee  under  totatttaHan  rule? 
Would  tto  decKxratlc  cause  not  tove  fared 
totter  if  we  had  had  tto  benefit  of  ttoir 
solid  knowledge  and  deep-rooted  concern  in 
handling  tto  Korean  question  Instead  of 
tovmg  to  depend  on  tto  Ignorance.  re&Usm. 
and  devemees  of  tto  MaAlavelllan  Uberais? 

In  Burope.  tto  last  three  decades  have 
1  tbat  you  cannot  daetroy  aa  irtwdoglral 
sy  without  being  yourself  ideologtaeJly 
prepared.  Thouasmde  of  people  have  en- 
dured misery,  deetiuctkiu.  and  dictatorship 
because  what  should  tove  been  ideological 

and  faadam.  against 
I  by  d^o- 
and  bureaacreits  to  eonvcntloaal  tarma. 
Both  in  tto  Leegus  of  Matloas  and  in  the 
United  FeVriiiii.  tto  dlploaaass  tove  refaeed 
to  fight  Ideas  wttb  Ideaa.  aad  toae  ooatcated 
thonatlves  with  pulling  undercover  diplo- 
matic strings  while  tto  world  biimed.  Let  us 
remind  oursetves  again  that  Talleyrand 
ahowed  bimeftf  a  great  diptamat  because  he 
Wind  ta  OM  aMrMee  of  a  BBrope  Baited  on 
a  polltteal  prtMlple:  tto  Ftcnch  and  BRtlah 
career  <lplimiati  of  tto  laW's  proved  ttem- 
selves  ineffective  because  tiiey  did  not  scri- 
otisly  believe  in  the  principles  on  which  their 
own  democracies  were  founded.  With  "live 
and  let  live "  as  ttoir  motto,  they  tried  to 
tamkt  deals  with  dletaton.  lost  themselv«  In 

^^^^^^^tmm  A.^K  ^Ma^MM^^^M  a^^^^^^ld4^i^b  ee  ^%  ^M  S-M   » A-1  n  ■!     I 

HTortB  to  diffKyw  TXiiiai     <niWKtjoo» 

tartaae.  and  sesaOwlly  piaeed  their  faiae 
bopea  tn  tto  strength  of  French  divlskms 
whose  morale  has  already  been  undermined. 
T%e  diplomats  and  bureaucrats  of  otir  times, 
uninterested  in  ideas  and  concerned  only 
with  "expediency'  and  Reaapolttlk.  follow 
ever  shifting  policies  (fiirting  with  Tito,  or 
or  tto  bopelBisly  decadent  feudal  re- 
ef tto  Arab  world)  which,  in  tto  tod 
analysis,  rest  on  faith  in  sheer  military  force 


tn  tto  eteat  ot  tto 
tfkifttng  policies  being 


ever 


r    which  these 
ck»er.      ITieir 
tic  Ideftllsra — 
is  left  to  nut  tB  tto  attic. 

Tto  work  of  an  architect  cannc:  be  dene 
by  a  BUk.r  1.  American  money  Invested  in 
anti-Oom'--  .nMt  acUviUes  can  only  bring  re- 
sulta  if  tto  Amerloans  wto  lead  the  struggle 
understand  it.  ("By  tto  same  tokr;^.  even 
tto  BMSt  eSectlve  hidependent  anti-Commu- 
can  do  little  if  they  are 
by  an  Inooeidartve  oAcial  Urited 
policy" — an  InlOrmed  American  who 
read  tbls  meomacrtpt  conunented  to  me.)  If 
oaclsl.  eeoaloOelal.  and  privste  American 
groups  are  intcreated  In  a  serious  crusade  for 
fieedunj  all  over  tto  globe^  tto  poUllcai  exile 
from  east  Europe  will  whc^ehesriedly  be- 
come part  of  ttot  crusade.  Be  will  no  longer 
BoneldBr  hlmaelf  an  orphan,  bm  rattor  an  in- 
tegral member  of  a  true  international  da* 
mocraey.  paaahawmty  dedicated  to  tto  aat- 
versal  eatablMbfmant  of  liberty.  But  America 
muat  not  watt  taager  to  summon  iU  militant 
deoMcrats  of  experience  and  understanding 
to  lead  a  world  effort  of  tto  ofgniwssd  peoples 
against  totalitarian  reaction;  ottorwiae  tto 
Ticttms  of  communleni  wHI  not  be  able  to  rid 
thsmesl^n  of  tt  without  world  carnage. 


Texani  Want  To  Get  Out  of  the  United 
Natioos — Pass  Resoluboa  for  CompUte 
Withdrawal 


EXTENSION  OF  REJd.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  m*ao 

IB  THE  BOUSE  OF  RBPREEENT.MTVES 

Monday,  Octobtr  15.  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  tbe  Introduction  of  my  bill  H.  R. 
5080  to  rescind  and  revoke  membership 
of  tbe  United  States  in  the  Umied  Na- 
tions and  the  spectattaed  agencies  there- 
of. I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  individuals  endorsing  my  bill,  and 
many  organizations  are  bein^  set  up  in 
various  parts  of  tbe  United  States  to 
work  dll^ently  for  its  passage. 

Among  these  is  tbe  American  Heritaice 
Protective  Conunittee  o!  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  whieh  at  a  public  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  IWl,  unanimously  passed  the  ap- 
pended resolution.  Other  organizations 
like  tbe  United  States  Flag  Committee 
of  New  York  State  are  working  dili- 
gently in  support  of  H.  R.  5080. 

The  many  letters  I  am  receiving  con- 
vince me  that  the  Amencan  people  aie 
awake  to  the  dangers  of  such  entaneling 
alliaiKes,  and  far  ahead  of  Washington 
in  their  thinking,  as  ve  Members  of 
Congresi  win  soon  find  cut  when  we  re- 
turn to  our  home  districts. 

The  American  people  are  sickened  by 
the  senseless  slaughter  in  Korea; 
shocked  by  exposures  01  corruption  in 
government;  and  oufiragad  by  the  half- 
truths.  double  tABt,  aod  lying  propa- 
gmiMla  dissemiTiated  by  the  admimstra- 
tioil  at  tte  e.xpen5e  of  the  taxpayers. 

Bok  what  disturbs  the  American  people 
BMKt  is  the  terrifjTng  realization  that 
the  pseudc  economists  of  the  New  Deal- 
PkiT  Deal  have  made  such  a  me.ss  out  of 
our  domestic  economy  that  they  must 
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promote  var  and  war  production  to  keep 
our  ecoiHxny  gatog. 

WlUT  A  08ASn.T   PAKADaKI 

While  American  mothers  fervently 
pray  for  peace  the  administration  fever- 
ishly prepares  for  all-out  war  and  sets 
the  stage  for  a  European  debacle  that 
will  make  the  Korean  war  look  puny  by 
comparison. 

The  beating  of  the  war  drums,  the 
barlcings  of  the  dogs  of  war.  the  over- 
ecploitaUon  of  the  atom  bomb,  and  the 
aaggeration  of  Russia  s  war  potential 
hav«  so  distracted  our  attention  and  un- 
hinged our  reason  that  we  seem  totally 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  being 
nidied  headlong  into  a  situation  worse 
than  w^ar — total  economic  collapse. 
TImC  will  mean  unbridled  anarchy 
tiiraiistiout  the  world,  the  breakdown  of 
civilization,  and  a  throw-back  to  the 
I>ark  Ages. 

This  situation  is  the  more  tragic  be- 
cause so  absolutely  unnecessary,  and 
could  be  corrected  in  90  days  without 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers,  without 
eccnoatic  disturbances  of  any  kind,  and 
without  aacriflcing  the  life  of  a  single 
American  boy  in  foreign  wars;  merely 
by  carrying  out  a  legislative  mandate 
that  has  been  on  our  statute  books  for 
m(H%  than  50  years. 

l^he  Texas  resolution  follows: 
RxsoLrnoN     UwAjnMou^a.T     Adoptto    at    a 

Mncmtc     or     rm     Aacnic&N     HxxrrACE 

PKoracTiTi    CoMxrrm    nt    Saw    Awtonio, 

TKz..  OcnamM,  S.  1»5: 

The  AmeiiCMi  Heritage  ProtecUTe  Com- 
mittee desires  to  at^bznlt  to  the  n^embership 
and  visiton  at  this  meeting  (October  3. 
1951)  an  opportunity  to  endorse  H.  R.  5080. 
a  bill  Introduced  In  Congress  by  the  Honor- 
able Joax  T.  Wooo.  Thu  bill  c&lls  for  the 
eomplete  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  its  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  continued  memberah4>  at 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Natloiis 
OipmliisTtnn  wUl  iiftlmatcly  result  in  the 
llastiliftinn  of  our  Republic  as  a  sovereign 
Nation,  and  urge  the  support  of  H.  JR.  5080 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Organisation  has  the  binding  force  of 
a  treaty,  and  in  cases  of  conflict  of  our  do- 
oMsttc  law  with  tbe  United  Nations  Cterter. 
the  latter  will  Mpersede  our  own  domaitlr 
law.  thus  rwidevtng  our  Constitution  a 
meaningless  dodoment.  , 

2.  Membership  In  the  United  Nations  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  free  enterprise, 
our  American  way  of  life,  and  to  act  as  a 
restraint  on  our  Inherent  rights  as  a  sov- 
•relfn  of  our  own  country. 

8.  Membership  In  tbe  United  Natla&a 
strikes  at  the  very  source  of  the  Inalienable 
rlgbu  of  tbe  Americas  people,  namely,  tbe 
right  of  freedom  of  speecti.  of  press,  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  noost  cherished  of  all  our 
rights — the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Individual. 

4  Membership  of  tbe  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  is  a  wholly  imwarranted  and 
unneceesary  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  our 
BefkubUc.  because  the  American  people  are 
defraying  tbe  ma|ar  portion  of  tbe  imiiinew 
of  the  United  Natloas  where  foreign  and 
decadent  European  Ideologleti  are  brought  to 
force  on  the  American  l>y  a  matulate  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

5.  Because  th«  United  Natkma  Is  eoaposed 
almost  entirely  of  men  and  wq—a  Vlio  ad- 
vocate and  think  in  terms  of  political  and 
economic  theories  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  American  heritage  of  freedom. 

6.  Because  tbe  United  Nations,  in  Its  cum- 
)>crsome  and  negative  polMH.  Is  causing  an 


Internstional  confiulon  among  nations,  and 
Instead  of  promoting  peace.  Is  actually  pro- 
mot4ng  the  very  conditions  which  breed  wars 
among  men.  and  needleaaljr  and  brutally  pco- 
long  tbose  wars  which  are  already  in  prooesa. 

7.  Because  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Nations  Is,  of  record.  Socialist -Communist, 
which  has  restated  in  the  subordinattao  of 
the  wishes  of  the  American  peo(>le  and  the 
continuing  and  seemingly  endless  prolong- 
ing of  the  Korean  tragedy. 

Rtsolv^.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  every  Member  of  tbe  United 
States  Senate. 


Tbe  Borg-Waraer  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFtR 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  9,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  interested  tn  seeing  whether  Pres- 
ident Truman  backs  up  the  Defense  De- 
partment, his  Defense  Mobilizer.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  the  Wage  Sta- 
bilization Board,  or  whether  he  backs 
down  to  his  labor-le?der  supporter. 
President  Walter  Reuther  of  the  CIO- 
United  Auto  Workers. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Reuther's  defiance  of  a 
Wage  Stabilization  Bo&rd  request  in 
connection  with  the  9-day-old  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.  strike. 

My  interest  in  the  matter  arises  from 
the  fact  that  i  of  the  10  plants  of  the 
corporation — the  IngersoU  Products  Di- 
vision— is  located  in  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
in  the  Third  Michigan  Congressional 
District. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  letters 
from  workers  at  the  Kalamazoo  plant 
who  have  been  ordered  out  on  strike 
against  their  wishes,  asking  that  I  do 
something  about  it.  Of  course,  there  is 
little  that  I  can  do  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  these  letters  very  naturally 
have  increased  my  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  right  thing  is  done  in  the 
matter. 

The  show-down  confronting  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  connection  with  the  certifica- 
tion of  this  labor  dispute  to  WSB,  on 
grounds  of  serious  interference  with 
military  production.  This  certification 
was  granted  by  the  President  on  urgent 
representations  made  by  Defense  Mobi- 
lizer WUk>n  and  the  Defease  Depart- 
ment. The  CIO-UAW  president  has  re-' 
fused  a  WSB  request  for  a  recess  of  the 
strike  pending  its  investigation  and 
hearings.  Mr.  Reuther  has  also  de- 
manded that  the  President  withdraw  the 
certification. 

The  alleged  basis  of  Mr.  Reuther's  de- 
fence is  the  claim  that  only  15  percent 
of  the  corporation's  output  of  automo- 
tive parts  goes  into  military  vehicles. 
The  strike  Itself  is  the  result  of  union 
efforts  to  secure  a  company- wide  labor 
contract  replacing  the  present  plant-by- 
plant  contracts. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  comment  on  the 
strike  issue  beyond  the  single  observa- 
tion that  this  Issue  might  very  well  be 
one  for  settlement  under  NLRB  proc- 
'-:    '     and  by  methods  which  would  not 


lYolve  loss  of  either  production  or  eam< 

{s  by  the  employees. 

I  am  very  much  interested,  however,  iij 
Ing  out  whether  the  President  will 

ind  '^ck  of  his  suboi'dinates  in  th« 
•xecutive  department  whose  only  inter- 
#st   is  uninterrupted   war   production—' 
Whether  that  production  happens  to  rep- 
tesent  15  percent  or  100  percent  of  i 
given   plant's   output — or   whether  Mr, 
Truman  will  capitulate  to  Mr.  Reuther, 

I  am  interested  in  finding  out  whetheif 
tfhe  President  will  continue  to  accept  thd 
teports  of  responsible  subordinates — th^ 
Defense  Department  and  the  Defense 
Mobilizer — or  whether  he  will  decide, 
tnder  pressure,  to  accept  the  say-so  o:'* 
^e  UAW  president. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Reuther  li 
Reported  as  sasang  that  where  it  can  b<i 
^own  that  defense  work  is  actually  in' 
tolved,  the  union  will  sit  down  with  Gov- 
frnment  officials  and  workj^t  a  way  td 
fesume  production.    But  that  raises  th« 
Question  of  just  what  sort  of  showing 
Mr.  Reuther  requires,  since  he  has  re - 
|used  to  accept  the  official  representa  ■ 
tions  to  that  very  effect  as  given  by  thi ! 
befense   Department   and   Mr.    Wilson, 
gnd  has  defied  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  was  based  on  those  repre  ■ 
lentations.     Is  Mr.   Reuther   trjring 
tout  show  me,"  the  gentleman  from  th 
*show  me"  State? 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Reuther 
^his  dispute  means  that  while  he  is  beini 
$hown.  to  his  satisfaction,  that  defe: 
Hcrk  is  actually  involved  in  the  Borgf 
Warner  strike,  more  time  and  more  war 
production  is  being  lost,  along  with  mor^ 
employees'  wages. 


Crime  Probe  in  Readiiig  aod  Berks 
CooBty,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Oi 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18.  19S1 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ieave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Api- 
pendix  of  the  Ricord,  I  include  herevat^i 
a  statement  on  the  crime  probe  in  msr 
idistrict. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  the  Coq- 
gress  about  the  confused  situation  in  m|y 
district  of  Reading  and  Berks  Coimtt, 
^.,  since  a  Senate  committee  made  ati 
investigation  there  on  organized  ctim*. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  further 
away  from  a  solution  of  the  crim^  pirott- 
lem  than  before  the  probe  started.        1 

I  regret  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 'l 
am  aware  of  the  evil  influence  of  t))e 
crime  syndicates.  Every  good  ci.izeti 
wants  to  wipe  out  this  immoral  and  cor- 
rupting force  In  our  community. 

When  I  first  learned  that  a  crim?  ii 
vestigation  was  to  be  conducted  in  Fear- 
ing I  shared  the  views  of  many  good  citi- 
zens that  it  would  be  a  splendid  oppoT- 
tunity  to  clean  up  some  of  the  evil  v  hloh 
was  apparent  to  every  interested  person. 

But  discouragement  followed.  Mir. 
Speaker,  when  It  became  evMent  the  t  tl)e 
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probers  were  being  influenced  by  a  small 
group  of  local  people  who  were  using  it, 
not  to  eliminate  crime  syndicates,  but  to 
promote  the  political  ambitions  of  a 
group  who  were  far  more  interested  in 
advancing  their  own  selfish  interests, 
and  in  destroying  the  social  gains  of  the 
average  citizen,  than  they  were  in  wip- 
ing out  the  rackets. 

The  net  result  of  the  probe  was  not 
good.  Nothing  effective  was  done  that 
will  put  the  rackets  out  of  busincM.  On 
the  credit  side,  three  persons  were  in- 
dicted on  a  contempt  charge  who  are 
suspected  of  interstate  crime  operations. 
But  that  will  change  nothing  so  far  as 
local  operations  are  concerned. 

Early  demands  for  a  full  and  complete 
probe  which  were  made  by  a  citizens 
committee  proved  to  be  phony.  This 
hand-picked  citizens  committee  suddenly 
lost  interest  in  a  complete  probe  when  I 
offered  my  help  in  having  the  probers 
go  all  the  way  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
full  truth  and  ell  the  facts. 

The  suggestion  that  offered  something 
effective  and  concrete  in  fighting  the 
rackets  got  no  consideration  whatever 
by  the  so-called  citizens  committee.  The 
local  press  monopoly  which  gave  lip  serv- 
ice for  a  complete  probe  also  soft- peddled 
and  even  ridiculed  this  suggestion  and 
made  an  attack  on  its  author. 

The  suggestion  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  representative  citizens  com- 
mittee to  advise  pubhc  officials.  It  was 
in  line  with  the  recommendation  in  the 
third  interim  report  of  the  Kefauver 
committee  which  proposed  that — 

A  local  crime  commission  charged  with 
the  duty  of  otMervlng  and  reporting  on  local 
crime  conditions  would  be  belpftil  in  every 
large  community. 

The  selection  by  such  organizations  as 
farm,  labor,  business  and  religious  of 
their  own  representatives  is  an  effective 
approach.  A  front  organization  or  a 
hand-picked  committee  is  neither  fair. 
honest  or  effective  in  finding  a  solution 
for  the  crime  problem. 

I  was  discouraged,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
there  was  no  interest  shown  by  the  so- 
called  citizens  committee  in  a  State 
crime-probe  bill  which  was  introduced 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  by  Prank  W, 
Ruth.  Senator  Ruth  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  highest  moral  character  and  integri- 
ty, and  he  introduced  his  crime-probe 
bill  when  tUere  were  strong  demsuids  for 
a  full  and  complete  probe  which  then 
seemed  tinlikely. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  citizens  com- 
mittee did  not  really  want  a  complete 
probe.  They  wanted  it  to  stop  before  it 
reached  too  high  in  Republican  State 
politics  and  to  heads  of  that  party  in 
their  own  district.  This  committee,  it 
has  been  revealed,  is  financed  by  certain 
wealthy  and  powerful  interests  which 
have  always  been  big  contributors  to  the 
Republican  Party.  These  interests  are 
influential  in  State  politics  and  contrib- 
ute handsomely  to  OOP  State  campaigns. 
If  it  was  the  desire  of  this  group,  which 
pulls  the  strings  for  the  citizens  com- 
mittee. It  could  wipe  out  crime  syndi- 
cates and  rackets  In  Berks  Cotmty  at  the 
wink  of  an  eye. 

I  Sim  not  surprised  at  the  activity  of 
this  group  and  their  desperate  attonpt 
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to  seize  political  power  by  setting  up  a 
smoke  screen  and  masking  as  crusaders 
for  good  government.  But,  Bir.  Speaker. 
I  am  disturbed  because  of  some  of  my 
own  experiences  and  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries I  made  while  the  crime  investi- 
gation was  going  on  in  my  district. 

My  first  inciinatiop  that  something 
was  terribly  wrong  came  on  reports  of 
the  activities  of  the  man  who  headed 
the  Reading  probe.  Mr.  R.  P.  8.  Mc- 
Donr.ell  of  the  Senate  staff.  His  per- 
formances were  more  like  those  of  a  Nazi 
storm  trooper.  But  something  seemed 
even  more  serious.  The  fellow  appeared 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called 
citizens  committee  and  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  the  editor  of  one  of  the  monop- 
oly newspapers.  I  began  to  wonder  who 
was  really  runninc  the  probe  and  de-« 
ciding  who  was  to  be  tainted  with  sub- 
penas,  and  who  was  to  be  spared. 

I  contacted  the  office  of  the  Senate 
staff  end  reported  what  I  learned.  I 
asked  that  there  he  a  full  and  complete 
probe.  Several  weeks  later  the  hearing 
on  the  Reading  probe  was  conducted  in 
Washineton.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
met  Mr.  R.  P.  S.  McIDonneU,  assistant 
chief  counsel  of  the  staff,  who  headed  the 
Readmg  probe.  I  noticed  that  he  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  my  presence.  He 
became  very  nervous  when  I  told  him 
I  expected  to  volunteer  as  a  witness. 
Seeing  that  I  was  serious  he  threatened 
to  bring  suit  agalxist  me  if  I  mentioned 
his  name.  I  gave  him  absolutely  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  I  was  thinking  of 
him.  When  he  saw  his  threats  did  not 
frighten  me  he  became  friendlr  and 
began  to  blame  others  for  some  of  the 
things  that  happened  which  he  suspected 
I  was  aware  of.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  man 
because  I  thought  then  that  he  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  imduly  influenced  by 
others.  He  begged  me  to  keep  his  name 
out  of  any  statement  I  would  make  be- 
cause it  would  ruin  him  and  ^his  law 
business. 

I  noticed  that  others  were  disttirbed 
by  my  presence  at  the  hearing.  Downey 
Rice,  associate  cotmsel.  became  angry 
after  I  questioned  him  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  let  down  on  questioning  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  out 
some  important  information  if  the  wit- 
ness dared  to  telk.  I  lost  faith,  com- 
pletely. In  the  probe. 

I  notified  the  prol)e  chairman  that  I 
would  like  to  appear  before  his  commit- 
tee and  that  I  would  like  to  put  some- 
thing into  the  record.  I  was  called  to 
the  Hotise  floor  for  a  vote  on  an  impor- 
tant bill,  but  on  my  rettim  the  hearing 
was  ended. 

In  the  presence  of  a  group  in  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  I  expressed  ray  feeling 
on  the  matter  of  not  being  able  to  tes- 
tify. 

A  Reading  Eagle  reporter  asked  if  I 
wished  to  make  a  statement  to  the  press 
and  I  immediaMy  responded  that  I  cer- 
tainly would.  On  his  request  I  held  the 
story  \mtil  the  following  day  few  publi- 
cation in  the  Elagle. 

Next  day  I  gave  the  story  to  the  re- 
porter. About  a  half -hour  later  I  got 
a  threatening  call  from  McDonnell.  He 
insisted  that  I  withhold  the  statement 
from  the  press.    He  said  that  I  would 


make  scHne  important  Senators  sore  if 
I  released  the  report.  When  he  saw  I 
was  persistent  and  not  frightened  he 
again  started  to  talk.  He  told  me  to 
withhold  his  name  and  he  would  have 
something  important  to  tell  me  He  in- 
vited me  to  go  with  him  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  He  called  my  office  several  times 
that  day  and  invited  me  to  have  dinner 
with  hini  at  the  >rmy  t-nri  Na\T  Club 
that  night.  I  accepted  his  inntauon.  but 
after  talking  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  better  stay  away. 

In  his  talk  with  me  that  day,  McDon- 
nell proposed  that  he  meet  with  Wilson 
Austin  and  I.  WTiy  did  he  so  abruptly 
bring  in  Austin's  name  I  wondered.  I 
felt  that  it  was  his  guilty  conscience.  I 
felt  more  sure  when  he  bepan  to  tell  me 
how  subpenas  were  issued  m  the  probe. 
He  said  plans  were  discussed  to  subpena 
Mitchell,  a  Republican  candidate.  That 
would  have  left  only  one  mayoralty  can- 
didate untainted  by  a  subpena.  But  the 
plan  fell  through,  he  said. 

I  got  the  biggest  surprise  when  I 
learned  that  the  Reading  Eagle  did  not 
carry  a  word  of  my  statement  on  ti»e 
probe.  I  said  it  was  a  half  prol)e.  and 
like  a  half-truth  it  leaves  doubt  and  sus- 
picion.   But  the  story  was  suppressed. 

I  got  another  surprise  on  my  return  to 
Reading  when  Mr.  Austin  informed  me 
that  he  had  a  long-distance  call  from 
McDonnell.  McDonnell  asked  Austin 
how  well  he  knew  me  and  whether  he 
could  talk  to  me  and  ask  me  to  keep  quiet. 

This  experience  naturally  increased 
my  suspicion  about  the  whole  matter.  I 
recalled  the  strange  things  that  hap- 
pened when  the  crime  committee  first 
opened  its  Reading  office  McDonnell 
used  voluntary  women  secretaries  re- 
cruited from  the  Junior  League.  Ac- 
coimtants  were  selected  with  ties  with 
the  Wyomissing  Industries.  Backgrovmd 
information  was  given  McDonnell  by 
leaders  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  entire  group  wa5  made  up  of  people 
who  have  long  l;een  actively  a-ssociated 
with  the  Republican  Party  and  were  bit- 
ter opponents  of  the  literal  program  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  For  years  the 
newspaper  editor  who  had  McDonnell's 
ear  was  using  his  paper  to  discredit  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  create  internal 
fnction  between  party  leaders  and  pub- 
lic officials. 

In  the  Reading  Times  of  last  June  29. 
this  statement  appeared : 

Tbe  Reading  Cbamtxr  of  Commerce  of- 
fered Its  •emccB  to  tbe  O'Conor  committee 
liiiMUgslisi  as  soon  as  they  appeared  In 
Re«dlng.  The  probera.  under  R  PS  Mc- 
Donnell, accepted  tbe  aid  oi  members  of  tbe 
Cbamber  of  Commerce  in  an  effort  to  find 
Interstate  offenders  the  probers  sought  to 
determtiM. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  once 
advised  McDonnell  and  who  so  .strongly 
influenced  his  action  and  the  course  of 
the  probe  are  now  trying  to  disassociate 
them.selves  from  him.  The  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  McDonnell  was 
recently  arrested  in  Wa-shington  on  a 
threat  charge  by  a  telephone  operator. 
He  is  now  being  held  for  a  mental  test. 
According  to  a  Washington  newspaper 
report  McDonnell  was  a  mental  hospital 
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pangltnd  racketeers  want  permlastoQ 
for  law  c*a*».  The  raspacUUe  gentle- 
aaen  «f  aa  vefiitr  preas  are  more  cIcTcr. 
laey  want,  to  eontrol  the  peopia  irtio  make 

"Wa  vara  told  te  a  Beadbit  Pagle  adltarUl 
the:  the  drafoo  to  aot  j«t  dead,  nManlixg 
the  cttae  dragon.  It  wmntt  yea  to  support 
good  eandidatec.  meantng  their  omdidates. 

I  say  there  ara  two  dngooa  la  oar  midst. 
If  thaee  Aagous  put  on  a  faka  perfcemanca 
or  Ogataer  eaca  other,  aoow  of  «§  mlgtat 

aigbt  of  the  real  alakai  tnvolTcd  tn  tha 
of  the  real  taocs  vhieb  the  «aoke 
»qe«i  la  aapected  to  hide. 

"If  va  are  f ooied  by  this  chow  tt  arUl  be  a 
corCy  petformance  for  tb^arerase  citizen. 
and  eapecUHy  for  the  moat  needy  aokong  us. 
Netther  of  these  mighty  dragaos  care  about 
the  thtttgi  that  otean  a  decent  Uvdlhood 
for  tha  people.  Kctthcr  carea  atwut  decent 
for  the  cttaaoB.  Hetttar  at  tbeee 
care  abost  akfmekeUBg  prices 
wbSeh  rob  our  most  needy  people  and  the 
knr-  and  mkkUe-incooia  fanUliea.  Neither 
cares  about  our  cher*shad  rinnliein  The 
BKmopoUstlc  diaguu  wants  free  speech  for 
Ititf'.  and  only  btows  about  It  for  others. 
It  vaato  the  pover  to  tatnd  and  gag  and 
dah  tbam  aho  dare  to  dialtenge  the  mon- 
ster's ratblaas  inlgtit  and  power. 

*1  tfaspiae  ttaa  ertma  diaguu  and  the  under- 
world ciMractsn  wfaoae  Influence  has  al- 
ways favored  my  BepubUean  opponents  each 
that  I  was  a  CAodldate  for  CongrMs.  That 
ts  eoounon  tilk  everywhere  in  this  com- 
nntnlty  and  something  that  Mr.  R.  P.  S. 
to,  at  the  Ctesate  inTestigating 
andoobtedly  knows. 
"^  have  ipofeen  oat  against  rackets.  Ulegal 
and  legal  eaes.  which  conflict  with  the  pub- 

II  -  welfwe.  I  have  spoken  out  on  the  Read- 
ing arlme  prob^  not  only  because  I  want 
crime  syndtcatea  wiped  out  but  alao  because 
I  ttw  the  other  dngoa  at  work— the  monop- 
oly dragon— boptag  to  benefit   by   a  well- 

pian  to  take  over  the  city  and 
ttf  gDsaiimient  while  the  people  were 
the  crime  abow  and  the  ao-called 
attack  oa  the  cilaM  dragmi.  I  saw  the 
elevar  BMHaieavBrlBgof  the  monopoly  dragon 
to  ancar  and  weaken  its  mortal  foes. 

"And  now  ocnnes  that  great  champion  of 
the  free  prees,  the  seif-r.ppatnted  authority 
on  morality  and  dean  goeemment.  ICr.  Her- 
bert fUihler,  of  the  Reading  Times.  All  the 
tlaae  when  I  waa  sfisalitiig  oat  on  the  crime 
paofeleBft  taa  aewa  aaonopoly.  of  which  be  is 

They  justed  to  Hiaafie  me  and  now.  la 
eatxttly  fashion.  Mr.  Kohler  demanda  that  I 
■peak  out. 

"^ow  are  Eagle  or  Times  readers  expected 
to  know  what  I  haro  said  about  this  probe 
so  tar,  Mr,  Kohler?  Tou  are  talking  about 
thlngi  I  eaid.  but  my  statements  were  aup- 
preaMd  la  the  p-g*^  aad  Thaea. 

"Wo  abMi  em  X  to  speak  out.  Mr  Kohler? 
Is  tk  to  year  paper  or  Is  it  over  thjs  radio 
which   you    apparently   must    fre- 
tiaw  m  to  frt  the  oeas  that  your 
paper  sappeaeaasT 

"Who  do  you  think  you're  foollag.  Mr.  Koh- 
lert  mam  yen  ao  respect  for  tha  readers  of 
I  aarare  you  that  they 
than  yoa  think.  Don't 
yoo  thhik  tt's  about  time  you  gave  an  apol- 
ogy  to  yonr  faaders?  leU  them,  if  you  dars. 
irtiy  a»r  aatsamit  on  tlie  ertate  probe  waa 
by  the  lagle  and  chopped  to 


my 


and  buried  in  the  Times.  Tell  your 
leaders  that  I  offered  to  appear  In  a  pijid 
r4fio  dIscaBBlon  with  drie  and  religloaa 
aad  with  yoa.  too.  Mr.  Kohler.  md 
y^ur  trland.  the  great  invastlgatar  of  the 
staff.  Mr.  R.  P.  S.  McDonnell. 
'Again.  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  many 
It  the  representatives  of  the  cl<  rgy 
one  grovp  which  I  know  wer^  slncer'  tn 
they  oare  done.  To  thMU  I  say,  agtln, 
■a  ready  to  fi^ht  the  gangland  syhdleiktee 
a^d  their  corrupting  infiiience.  But  I  in- 
It  that  we  keep  our  eyes  on  both  dragons. 
['And  now.  Mr.  Kohler,  you  aak  me  to  speak 
Yoo  ignore  my  challenge  to  debate,  yaaa 
my  statements,  you  black-out  news 
actlTltles  In  Congress,  you  put  a  gag 
my  mouth,  you  try  to  silence  me — tien 
pierce  me  with  your  poison  pen,  hit  me 
with  your  mcnopollstlc  club,  and  demind 
tt  u  I  speak  out 

"I  said  plenty  already.  Mr.  Kohler.  but 
tl  Ka  to  ao  much  more  to  say.  I  will  speak 
oi  t  Boase  more.  But  are  you  going  to  con- 
tl  lue  to  suppress  my  statements? 

*How  can  I  speak  out  on  your  news  outlet? 
Fi  rtunately  for  the  good  cittnecis  of  B<Tks 

0  unty,  you  do  not  have  complete  control  of 
al   the  sources  ttf  news  and  Information. 

'Yes.  Mr.  Kohler,  there  are  a  let  of  things 

1  eould  like  to  say.  I  would  like  to  laUc 
at  imt  Mi'.  R.  P.  S.  McDonneU.  whom  I  am 
tod  was  In  frequent  touch  with  ycu  Cur- 
lu  5  the  probe  here.  I  understand  that  :ac- 
D  nnell  is  no  longer  with  the  Senate  s'  aff. 
I  lever  took  the  trouble  to  call  to  find  out 
«!iether  he  quit  or  was  fired.  I  don't  care. 
b\lt  I  do  know  that  be  should  have  been  f  red 
fa  -  his  disgraceful  and  contemptible  con- 
di  ct  here  and  the  totalitarian  practices  he 
pi  reae<}.  Perhaps  the  great  investigator  bad 
p<  or  adriee  and  was  a  victim  of  some  poU- 
tli  ams  who  are  far  more  interested  in  de- 
»t  oying  the  social  gains  of  the  people  than 
tt  gy  are  about  combating  organized  crime. 

'It  might  be  well  if  Mr.  Kohler  speaks  out 
n<  w  and  repeats  his  praise  for  the  great  in- 
veatigator.  Tell  us.  Mr.  Kohler,  what  your 
real  objective  Is.  Try  to  explain  to  the  peDple 
Xb  t  reason  for  your  policy  of  news  ixip- 
pi^ssicm. 

fTell  your  readers.  If  you  dare,  why  i.hey 
ai*  not  permitted  to  know  what  their  C'<m- 
gi  naman  ia  doing  in  Washington .  Tell  t.3em 
wl  ly  my  statement  on  the  crime  probe  waa 
stj  spressed  by  the  Eagle- Times.  I  know  the 
P4  jple  are  eager  to  know. 

rTou  like  to  talk  about  red  herrings,  Mr. 
Kohler.  but  you  are  the  champion  when  it 
to  dragging  them  across  the  trail. 
"Speak  up,  Mr.  Kohler;   let  your  rea;lers 
If  you  expect  them  to  believe  your  edl- 
and  have  faith  in  what  your  crowd 

*And  If  yoa  dare  to  let  me  speak,  tt  yon 

to  let  me  use  the  column  you  \iseil  to 

or  your  froi  t  page,  Lwlll  sijeak 

im  say  plenty  more  that  has  not  yet  tteen 

But  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  vhat 

say.    I  want  to  speak  without  censor- 

^at  as  you  always  do.  and  I  expect  the 

space  ss  you  used  to  attack  me. 

you  let  me  talk.  Mr.  Kohler.  oi   do 

want  to  continue  with  your  present  ict? 

a  elercr  show,  but  a  lot  of  people  are 

tttng  — »— *• 


Greatest  Sobyersire  Plot  ia  Hisiory 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

i  or  oaao 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSIMTATIVIB 

I       Thursday,  October  18,  19SJ 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  im  herewith  appending  an  article  (ub- 
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liabed  by  the  American  Tlag  Committee. 
876  Granite  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
bearing  the  title  "A  Report  to  the 
American  People  on  UNESCO." 

How  anyone  who  venerates  and  loves 
Old  Glory  as  the  symbol  of  the  death- 
less march  of  the  United  States  through 
the  years  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  a  free 
and  independent  Republic  can  read  this 
documented  evidence  of  the  greatest 
and  most  malignant  plot  in  history 
against  the  future  of  this  coimtry.  and 
its  children  s  children,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  comprehend. 

Just  how  careless  and  unthinking  can 
we  be  that  we  permit  this  band  of  spies 
and  traitors  to  exist  anoth?r  day  in  this 
land  we  all  love?  Are  there  no  limits  to 
our  callousness?  and  neglect  of  palpable 
and  evident  treason  stalking  rampant 
through  o'or  lard,  warping  the  minds 
and  imaginations  of  even  our  little  chil- 
dren, to  the  lying  propaganda  and  pal- 
pable untruths  we  allow  to  be  fed  to 
them  through  thL*  monstrous  poison? 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  parent 
of  every  child  in  America  may  be  able  to 
read  the  inroads  that  this  infamous  plot 
has  already  made  In  the  educatioual 
system  of  America,  and,  reading,  may 
feel  impelled  to  do  something  about  it, 
both  locally  and  nationally;  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  voting  booth. 
A  REPorr  TO  tht  AacxaicAN  Psopti  oi» 
UNESCO  ST  THS  AMmcAJt  Flag  Com  mttteb 

UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Ecientlflc.  and  Cultural  Organization,  ia  a 
subversive  association.  It  is  consciously 
furthering  a  campaign  calculated  to  pervert 
the  teaching  profession  in  tills  country,  and 
so  destroy  the  worth  and  integrity  of  Ameri- 
ca's first  bulwark  of  freedom—our  tax-sup- 
ported public  schools. 

Strong  words?  Yes,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  alert  you  and  the  American  people  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  UNESCO  men- 
ace, which,  unless  met  squarely  and  eradi- 
cated by  the  concerted  action  of  parents, 
teachers  and  the  general  public,  may  shortly 
transform  our  schools  mto  laboratories  foe 
t;:?  systemstic  destruction  of  all  sense  of 
national  allegiance  and  loyalty  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  America's  school  children. 
scBxm  TO  paavsar  pvauc  svctiATioit 

UNESCO's  scheme  to  pervert  public  educs- 
tlon  appears  In  a  series  of  nine  volumes,  titled 
•Toward  World  Understanding."  which  pre- 
sume to  instruct  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary grade  teachers  in  the  fine  art  of  pre- 
paring our  youngsters  for  the  day  when  ttieir 
first  layalty  will  be  to  a  world  govamnietit, 
of  which  the  United  States  will  form  but  an 
administrative  part.  The  twoklets  bear  the 
following  individual  numt)er8  and  titles: 

I.  Some   Suggestions  on  Teaching   AtMUt 
the  U.  N.  and  Its  Specialiaed  Agencies. 

II.  The     Education      and      Training      of 
Teachers 

III.  A  Selected  Bibliography 

IV.  The  U.  N.  and  World  Citiaenship. 

V.  In  vhe  Classroom  With  Children  Under 
IS  Tears  of  Age. 

VI.  The  Influence  of  Home  and  Commu- 
nity on  ChUdren  Under  13  Tears  of  Age 

vn.  Some   Suggestions   on    the   Teaching 
of  Oeography. 

Vra.  A  Teachers*  Oulde  to  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Righta. 

IX.  Some  Sxiggeetions  on  the  Teaching  of 
World  History. 

coLtncau  Bonas  or  Bunsa  rsaiAjnaK 

_j  twwlr'**^  ara  (ttiaaply  priced  for  max- 

diatrihutloa.  aad  are  printed  by  Co- 

limibla  UniTsralty  Praaa.  New  York.     Thia 

seems  approprUta.  constderlng  theTole  Co- 

ItmxbU's  Teaeben  OoUace  has  long  played 


tn  dertiofilng  new  methods  for  radical  ialng 
and  intamatlaoaUalnc  puUic  education  in 
this  cotmtry.  TIm  Inctitutkm  has  bacoma 
well-known  as  a  hoitwd  of  Brltlah  Fshtaniam. 
that  peculiar  tjrpe  ot  creeping  snrialtsm 
which  sired  the  present  Labor  Oorem- 
ment  which  has  reduced  England  to  a 
fourth-rate  power  and  a  ttar  boarder  in  the 
Euroftean  section  of  America's  world  charity 
ward. 

TKACH  mSLOTSLTT  TO  I 


dues  by  laflMOfllag  put»Uc  opinion,  be- 
sisfflng  the  authorttlea  with  material  de- 
mands in  the  manner  of  a  trade-union,  and 
by  prwilnc:  for  a  Children's  Charter  and  a 
Teachcxs'  Charter,  which  refer  to  instruments 
prqiared  tn  treaty  form,  making  UNESCO 
principles  the  supreme  law  of  the  United 
SUtcs?    Let's  sae. 

TO  BLPfagSS  AMZKICAH 


UWII  1 1 1  tKxAleu  read  lika  the  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  United  World  Federallsta. 

Inc..  which  has  been  denied  tax  exemption 
because  at  iU  specUicaUy  poUtlpal  natiuc. 
They  begin  by  advancing  the  totally  un- 
American  doctrine  that  the  prime  function 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States 
must  be  that  of  capturing  the  minds  of  our 
children,  at  the  earliest  poseibie  age.  for 
the  cause  of  political  world  government.  The 
teacher  is  urged  to  devote  every  classroom 
minute  to  this  end.  and  every  subject  taufrht 
must  serve,  or  l^e  revised  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  Is  made  to  serve,  this  same  central 
objective. 

The  program  is  quite  speciflc.  The  teacher 
is  to  l>egin  by  eliminating  any  and  aJl  words, 
phrases,  descripticns.  pictures.  mai».  daas- 
room  material  or  teaching  methods  of  a  sort 
causing  his  pupils  to  feel  or  expresa  a  par- 
ticular love  for,  or  loyalty  to,  the  United 
State*  of  America.  ChUdren  exhibiting  such 
prejudice  as  a  result  of  prior  bome  in- 
fluences— ^UNESCO  calls  It  the  outgrowth  of 
the  narrow  family  spirit— are  to  be  dealt 
an  abundant  measure  of  counterpropaganda 
at  the  earUest  possible  age.'  Booklet  V,  on 
page  B,  advises  the  teacher  that :  "l°he  kind- 
ergarten or  Infant  school  has  a  signiltcant 
part  to  play  In  the  child's  education.  Not 
only  can  It  correct  many  of  the  errors  of  home 
training,  but  it  can  also  prepare  the  child 
for  membership,  at  about  the  age  trf  seven. 
in  a  group  of  his  own  age  and  habits — the 
first  of  many  such  social  Identifications  that 
he  must  achieve  on  his  way  to  membership 
In  the  world  society." 

potsoioKc  TKX  Mnn>8  or  TXACzuas 

roUowing  this  same  line  of  attadt  updta 
patrlottem  and  Its  parental  encouragMMnt. 
the  same  booklet,  on  pages  58-60.  goes  on  to 
further  poiaon  the  minds  of  our  tmchers  l>y 
adding: 

"As  we  have  pointed  out.  it  is  freqtiently 
the  family  that  Infecta  the  child  with  ex- 
treme luitlaaaltaa.   The  school  should  tlicre- 
fore  use  the  mrins  described  earlier  to  com- 
bat  family   attitudes    that   favor   Jingoism. 
Education   for   world-mlndedness   Is   not   a 
problem  that  the  school  can  solve  within  its 
own  walls  or  with  its  own  means.     It  is  a 
|x>Iltical  problem  even  more  than  an  educa- 
tional   one,  ^  and    the    present    position    of 
teachers  does  not.  in  general,  penxlt  them  to 
Intervene  in  the  field  of  politics,  with  the 
requisite  authority.     We  thought  with  cau- 
tious optimism  that  educatc»^  could  also  try 
to  influence  public  opinion.     Certam  mem- 
bers of  our  group  thought  that  educators 
might  now  besiege  the  authoritieu  with  ma- 
terial demands  in  the  manner   of  a  trad*, 
union.     In  our  opinion  it  is  essential  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  children's  charter  should 
sectire  im  all  children  such  education  as  is 
Bummartaed  In  this  report,  whick  alone  can 
create  the  Mi'T'l**'— ■  In  which  development 
of    world-mladednaas    U    conceivable,    and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  teacher's  charter 
shotild  secura  for  aU  members  of  the  teach- 
ing piufmlnn  the  liberty  to  provide  s*\ch  an 
by  the  means  they  dtidde  upon, 
aa  the  right  of  acccaa  to  commissions 
and  councils  responsUde  for  the  organlaation 
of  public  education." 

Aside  from  encouraging  the  public  school 
teachers  to  make  war  vtpon  the  Ideals  of 
patriotic  national  devotion  which  UNESCO 

seea  aa  tBfaeting  our  children  in  the  home. 

ptvetariy  vrtaat  kind  of  instructloQ  would  the 
authors  of  these  UNESCO  boolclets  mtro- 


First  of  all.  teachers  are  urged  to  suppreas 
American  history  and  American  geograpiiy. 
whieh  might  enhance  pro- American  senti- 
ments which  UNESCO  wishes  to  steriliae. 
Here  is  how  bocAlet  V,  on  page  11.  treats  the 
problem  as  it  affects  chUdren  aged  3  to 
13  years: 

"In  our  view,  history  and  gaography  should 
be  Uo^ht  at  this  tta^  as  universal  history 
aiMl  geography.  Of  the  two.  only  geography 
lends  itself  well  to  study  dtiring  the  years 
prescritwd  by  U>e  present  survey.  The  study 
of  history,  on  the  other  hand,  ralaea  prob. 
lems  of  value  which  are  better  poatpbned  tm- 
til  the  pupU  ts  freed  from  the  natkmaUet 
prejudices  which  at  present  surround  the 
tescbins  of  history." 

Translated  into  leas  abetmae  phraaadogy. 
the  teacher  is  instructed  to  porge  Axaorloaa 
geography  from  the  elementary  school  class- 
room, by  divorcing  it  from  its  national  ele- 
ment, and  to  completely  Ignore  the  teachtnc 
of  iUstory  untU  tt»e  pupil  entMs'hlgh  school, 
since  this  subject  cannot  lie  aimUarly  mter- 
nationaltasd.   and   so    is   too   risky    to   ad- 
vance until  the  youngsters'  patriotic  spirit 
has  been  thoroughly  emasctilated.    Parenta 
who  take  a  bit  of  time  to  mvestlgate  may 
find  fas  we  found  in  eastern  Pennsylvania < 
that  a  number  of  ^ementary  schools  have 
already  dropped  American  history  as  a  stand- 
ard, required  subject. 
T,nnw*i.  TXscBixc  snTBOua  to  be  Piacaww 
Logical  and  orderly  tiacMng  methods  ara 
also  to  be  ducarded  if  found  to  obstruct 
UNSBCO  S  program  for  de-Amerlcanlxing  the 
minds  snd  hearts  of  little  chUdtaa.    DIs- 
cuesing  the  usual  lhei.bod  of  taadsing  geog- 
raphy, booklet  V.  page  11.  contlnuea: 

**One  method  much  in  t»e  now  Is  to  teach 
geography  to  a  aerlea  of  wldentog  dx^m, 
bectoning  with  local  geography  (i  e.,  the 
claasroom,  the  school  buUding  and  its  sur- 
roundings, the  vUlage.  the  country )  and  pro- 
ceeding to  a  study  of  the  naUon  and  the 
contment.  Only  when  that  routine  has 
beoi  accomplisbed  is  the  child  introduced  to 
the  rcift  of  tha  wortd. 

"This  picigiess  from  the  piarticular  a-r^i 
the  immediate  to  the  general  and  the  reawU 
may  be  logical,  but  does  It  serve  o«r  pur- 
pose?" 

TtM  tnofcleC  goca  on  to  conclude  that   it 
certainly  doaa  not.  since  it  ts  found  that  this 
manner  of  preaentattaa  wUl  lead  pupila  to 
the  in««t»>an  uumiiJBB  that  what  la  "•'MPy 
to  them  Is  the  most  Important  and  vice  vena. 
UMESOO- indoctrinated  teachers  must  there- 
fore  reverse   the   procedtire,  upset   the   rule 
of  logical  seqtience.  and  begin  by  teaching 
the  8-year  old  chUd  about  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  of  air  and  sea  currents. 
hydrography,  dlmate.  occupations,  etc     But, 
eT«»  brfore  this,   and  certainly   beiore    the 
youngstoa    are    given    any    kind    of    formal 
study  of  tl»ir  own  countey.  every  opportu- 
nity should  be  taken  to  eaiarge  the  child's 
Imagination  and  encourage  him  In  an   In- 
terest in  all  that  is  remote  and  strange     This 
is    accompliahed   by   occupying   the   impres- 
sionable mind  of  the  very  youi\g  ctiild  with 
the  games,  occupations,  tools,  domestic  anl- 
malB.  ete.,  of  foreign  lands,     "^he  purpose 
of  tl^  Is  not  simply  to  tea>ch  otu-  Itindergar- 
ten  and  elementary  pupils  about  alien  peo- 
ples, but  to  cause  them  to  Identify  them- 
selves to  their  imagtoatlon  with  people  dif- 
ferent from  themselves. 

lauiu  B  TO  as  stwaams 
Truth,  nice  orthodox  and  reasonable  tea^k* 
ing  methods,  is  to  tie  suppressed  wh«avef 
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tB  tiM  mcf  of  glorl- 
iyttf  ttaw  tktaifi  wbldi  w  faMl(B  atxiv* 
tlioM  vhicb  arp  parUeolMty  Mmmlean.  On 
I»t«  14.  booklet  V.  tbcr*  anMam  tb«  UA- 
Vrvtnc  Mtnoe: 

"OvtaSa  drticatt  frobtera*.  bcvrver.  wfll 
uiM  la  tbeae  itadlw  and  ex^^omtlons.  Not 
cwydUBK  te  tocdSA  vktb  e(  Ovtiv  eui  be 

At  tbta  stage.  tboogK  tiM 
utlan  oC  coontrtw  aatf  BM 

that  Ikla  fiMldien  apvradate.  Umjufti 
abandaat  aatf  Jodleir-aa  ««a»piea.  tbat  for- 
eign coontrtea,  too,  pcaa—  thlagi  at  lataraat 
and  beautj.  and  that  tnaay  at  tfacm  reaHAla 
the  be&uty  and  latctest  oX  hla  ova  oofUB^. 
A  ehUd  UiigM  thva  aboot  Uie  dlflKVBt  4 
trlaa  at  the  world  vlU  gradually  laaa 
haMta  ot  jmtuMcm  and  cooterapt 
an  impedioMM  to  ««rWhaBlB<lateaai 
Aad  there  you  bftve  ttoe  UMBBOO 
ttooa  on  |)eo«rapkt7  and  hiBt43r7: 
^— rtcen  atwttaa  ta  ttaeae  fleU«  aoeentnate. 
by  abantfaat  and  jw<lrtnae  ■  ■  awj  ilea,  all  that 
la  wpertiiily  vorth  vMle  and  attractlre  In 
tanSgn  moctoa  d  Uvtns:  but,  at  aooo  aa  the 

leartag  the  children  with  the  falae  and  truly 
prejudiced  notion  that  the  nattona  at  the 
other  eonttnenta  are  pamcaoa  of  tlUM. 
orer-aU 


UXZ  A  Ti 


What  alee  doea  Dlliacx>'a  teaehets'  guldea 
leniMwnanil  that  o%a  UtOt  eraea  be  taught? 
F«  one  thing  (booklet  V.  p.  18).  nbe  meth- 
octo  for  putting  the  laaourcce  of  the  globe  at 
1  ot  aB  peq^**  which  read*  like  a 
tram  Ifarz  OocnmuBlat  Manifesto. 
Following  the  saake  nne.  page  51  oT  the  same 
an  tstemattonal  anthem  for 
daasrooms  (and  toaanuw  (for) 
all  the  li^uhttaatB  of  the  worU).  It  is  in- 
taaaMag  «o  aofee  that  the  booklet  we  are  re- 
newlng  waa  pee|jatad  la  1M0.  and  that  a 
United  Nattooa  awtl— a  waa  pccriewed  by 
tlM  U.  N.  in  Itso.  beiag  |a— imu  to  the 
paMfe  en  October  1  of  that  year  ta  Califor- 
nia'* giant  HoUyvoud  Bowl.  The  antlniiii 
dcacrlbe*  how  things  will  be  e^en  Its  flag 
( the  spider-web  banner  of  the  U.  K.— editor  ] 
waves  o'er  every  laad. 

We  have  quoM  CKtenslv^y  tram  booklet 
V.  because  It  oontalaa  the  moat  Ss^rant  of 
VJnscO't  antl-Aawrlean  propafBada.  and 
davrtoiM  it  the  most  i  ilaiMlialj  Now.  in 
tha  apaee  left  ja.  let^  quote  trom  other  vol. 
umes  In  the 


caja^xnrs:  s  onic-i 
BoektoC  tv.  on  pagea  lS-14.  syaspathetl- 
cally  deals  with  the  varlooi  laethods  for  con- 
verUag  the  Dnlted  Nattoaa  Into  an  actual 
wortd  MOc.  The  original  ooaoept  ol  tha 
U.  K  as  aa  aaaambty  of 

fort  to  break  trp  the  oanavataaliMi  of  poutl- 
cal  power  In  the  handa  of  national  govern- 
ments, especially  the  great-power  govern - 
menta.  which  inclodca  the  United  Butcs  of 
America.  There  are  two  alternative  prapoa- 
aLs.  Tbe  tlrs:.  to  popularly  Meet  U.  M.  repre- 
sentatives;  the  secoad.  to  appolat  mprmtttt^ 
auves  who  will  ba  ccpuUnd  fpedaJMi  In 
hmi-^d  teias.  Ttit  lattw  pCDpeMi  fOBowa 
ttte  Fitsc-ist  meoi'^7  wiyeh  developed  tiM 
corporate  state  of  Italy,  under  Beruto  Mus- 
kHItu.  T7ME800  Is  not  perturbed  on  this 
itcore.  bowever.  ataee  "it  would  be  a  begln- 
x.tng  of  luBcttoaal  world 
on  traii&oaciaaal  n 
ccK^jeraiion  " 

coaacFTiNc  tks  mcxaui  or  roos  aaumxti 
Boolclet  VI  contains  a  sa Ins  of  ras^Tili 
(uggesiions  which  indicate  an  Intcntioa  to 
aumulate  ulUmate  dasarooat  espedlttaM 
into  the  ne'.i  of  deuUMl  m  •«>T.»<fn-  Here 
are  a  lew  sampies  of  the  type  of  qtMCttoos 


which  l9  heavily  sut 
by  Vbm  tak  doilan  of  many  Americana  wlio 
fed  that  sex  training  rests  within  the  do- 
main of  the  home  or  of  the  tenets  cf  their 
own  partteular  religious  faith,  propounds  for 
OUT  pubUc-echool  teachers:  "Are  there  d?- 
Tlcea  •  •  •  for  limiting  the  family?" 
"What  are  soppoeed  to  be  the  typical  feel- 
ings of  pregtumt  women  t"  "Do  parents  un- 
drcas  before  the  chUd?"  "What  is  he  (the 
child)  tc^  abOQt  where  babies  come  from? ' 
A  aenae  of  profxiety  prohibits  us  from  quot- 
ing the  evm  leas  modest  projects  which  ap- 
pear with  the  above. 

TOtn  JOB  sa  A  LOTAL  AMOUCaN 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  further  ex- 
amine the  other  booklets  in  the  serlea.  but 
this  telef  analysis  should  serve  to  alert  the 
citiaen  to  the  menacing  nature  of  UNKSCX>'s 
actlvitlea.  Once  alerted,  then,  it  U  his  Job — 
your  )ol>  aa  a  loyal  American— to  take  the 
next  step.  Omtact  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, show  them  this  Newsletter.  a&X  them  to 
jdln  with  you  in  forming  a  local  committee 
to  obtain  further  data  and  fight  this  danger. 
Ordw  thoae  nine  booklets  of  UNESCO,  and 
alao  the  heavier  paper-bound  book  titled  "A 
Handbook  for  the  Improvement  of  Text- 
books and  Teaching  Materials."  which  sug- 
gealed  another  UNS8CO  project  (to  eliminate 
Americanism  from  schoolroom  reading  ma- 
terial) which  we  may  deal  with  in  the  very 
near  future.  Read  this  material  for  your- 
selves; then,  as  a  committee,  go  into  action. 

J'^rstly,  prepare  your  own  repta^  and  sub- 
mit it  to  your  tocal  school  board.  Introduce 
the  matter  tMfaft  yotir  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation. Iiitervlew  the  teachers  In  your 
community  and  ask  their  assistance  in  ob- 
taining "action.  Join  with  the  American 
Flag  Committee  in  demanding  that  your 
United  States  Senators  Introduce  and  sup- 
port legislation  withdrawing  our  Oovem- 
ment  fnaa  UNXSOO  membership  and  termi- 
nating lu  actlvitlea  In  this  country.  Many 
oOier  waya  wfll  occur  to  you,  in  which  you 
can  help  safeguard  our  American  system  of 
public  education  from  infiltration  and 
undermining  by  umscO's  America  last 
propagandists. 

tmaaco  must  AsstTMz  sz^pombibiutt 
One  further  word  remains  to  be  added. 
Several  erf  the  booklets  dlsctissed  bear  a 
preface  which  states  that  the  views  expressed 
are  ti&oae  of  their  authors,  and  that  they  do 
nc«  repreaent  the  oOclal  views  of  UNESCO. 
If  this  weak-kneed  attempt  to  avoid  respon- 
slblUty  la  broi^ht  to  your  attention  by  a 
UNESCO  apologist,  tell  blm  that  one  who 
administers  polacn  to  a  Nation's  youth  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  whether  the  prescription 
la  oOclal  or  other. 


Address  of  Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
Attorney  GeneraJ  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDW.ARD  J.  HART 


or  NEW  J] 

Df  THE  HOUSi:  OF  RKPRE8EMTATIVIS 
Thursday,  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
evening.  October  13.*1951.  the  first  an- 
nual sportx  dinner  of  St.  Peters  College 
Alumni  Association  waa  held  In  the  col- 
lege gymnasium  in  Jersey  aty. 

The  gathering  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Jack  Lavelle.  famous  football  scout; 
Very  Rev.  James  Shanahan.  8.  J .  pres- 
ident of  St.  Peters  College;  Hon.  John 
V.  Kenny,  mayor  of  Jersey  City;  and 
Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath.  Attorney  Gen- 


eral (k  the  United  States,  who  delivered 
Uie  fcatured  address.  Mr.  Richard  I, 
NeviQ  was  toastmaster. 

The  Attorney  General  spoke  with  his 
usual  eloquence  and  intensity  and  com- 
pletety  captivated  his  large  audience. 
The  ^3eech  he  delivered  on  that  occasion 
is  ap^nded  herewith : 

Revferend  Father  Rooney.  reverend  clergy, 
distliwuifihed  guests,  members  and  friends 
of  t^  alumni  of  St.  Peters  College,  It  la  a 
real  peasure  and  a  distinct  privilege  for  me 
to  be  with  you  this  evening.  I  am  alwaya 
deligllted  to  gather  with  graduates  of  an 
Institption  like  yours.  As  an  alumnus  of 
Doml^can  Providence  College,  of  Providence, 
I  am  icognlsant  of  the  comnion  values  you 
and  I  have  received  from  institutions  of 
learnaig  aflUiated  with  one  of  the  great 
Chrlsiian  churches.  You  and  I  hare  been 
tatiglK  and  Inculcated  with  those  principles 
and  phases  of  human  knowledge  which  must 
lie  tr^slated  into  action  by  mankind  in 
order  i  to  dispel  the  elements  of  confusion, 
fear,  ind  bewilderment  which  have  gripped 
the  wprld  of  today.  We  were  Imbued  during 
our  caUege  days,  and  as  aliunni  I  hope,  have 
retained,  a  love  for  God's  moral  laws,  a  pro- 
f ounq  reverence  and  realization  of  those  age- 
old  cilstoms  and  solid  principles  of  complete 
and  Wholesome  living  that  from  time  Im- 
memorial have  been  the  mainstay  of  a  de- 
cent .living  in  every  age  and  generation. 
Thesa  arc  the  moral  doctrines  which  wiU 
serve  to  perpettiate  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  it  has  been  preserved  for  us  b7  our 
ancestors. 

Th4  American  people,  during  the  past  150 
years,  have  created  a  magnificent  temple — 
a  goi^rnment  of  law.  under  which  all  men, 
regariless  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  are  free. 
This  !  naplrlng  edifice  of  government,  erected 
by  o  untleas  hands,  stands  as  a  glorious 
cathe  iral  of  Justice,  a  promise  of  hope  for 
men  aiul  women  throtighout  the  world. 

Today,  in  this  year  1951,  however,  violent 
winda  are  whipping  the  International  sklea 
and  attempting  to  destroy  the  shrine  of  fKe- 
dom.  i  Never,  since  the  days  of  Washington 
and  Jfelferson.  has  the  American  way  of  life 
been  so  challenged.  Communist  thunder- 
clouds have  blotted  out  the  sunshine  of  free- 
dom |n  many  areas  of  the  world.  Tyranny, 
for  millions  of  people,  has  become  the  order 
of  thf  €Uy.  Uberty  a  mocking  rebuke.  The 
achletements  of  mankind,  won  through 
centuHes  of  toll,  despair,  and  sacrifice,  are 
being,  tossed  away  like  chaff  in  a  roaring 
stoma 

Thi  Communists  are  detemJned  by  every 
poaaiftle  means,  legal  or  Ulegal,  to  recon- 
struct the  world  in  their  own  image.  They 
strlvel  not  for  limited  objectives,  but  com- 
plete mastery.  Every  continent,  nation,  and 
people,  every  living  human  being,  miist  be 
lotalljr  subjected.  That  is  commimism's 
rtreatt  danger — it  distorts  the  very  souls  of 
men.  ripping  away  free  will,  self-expression. 
and  aersonal  resp>onslbillty  Man  Is  trans- 
fomMd  Into  a  mechanical  dot,  a  breathing 
lump  of  matter  on  the  vast  cipher  pad  of 
ConuiunUt  strategy.  He  U  no  longer  a  man 
but  ai  beast,  measured  not  for  Intelligence. 
hoaoat  or  integrity  but  by  the  number  of 
acres  he  can  plow  or  the  pounds  he  can 
carry.  The  wheels  of  history  are  reversed, 
the  et>Tiggle  is  no  longer,  as  conceived  by  our 
forefafthers  for  greater  liberty,  equality,  and 
persoaai  development,  but  for  the  sclX- 
aggra^dlaenent  of  the  few  at  the  expaiae 
of  the  many  Communism  Is  a  tyranny, 
purpoeive,  deUberate,  and  premedlUted. 

I  a^fk  with  great  feeling.  I  know  aa 
Attorney  General  what  the  Communist  oon- 
splraor  at  thli;  very  minute  is  endeavoring  to 
aeeootpUah.  They  are  busy  at  work  under- 
minlqg  your  Oovemment,  plotting  to  de- 
stroy ^he  liberties  of  every  citiaen,  and  fev- 
erishly trying  In  whatever  way  they  can  to 
aid   t^  Soviet   Union.     America's   defensea 
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must  be  manned,  the  task  of  every  patriotic 
Citizen  Is  to  keep  our  temple  of  free  gov- 
enunent  sturdily  anchored  so  the  light  of 
freedom  may  shine  undiminished  for  aU 
men  who  love  and  are  wlUing  to  die  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  bappinesa. 

The  CooununtBts  are  here  in  tha  United 
Statca  roughly  37,000  strong.  The**  men 
and  women  are  the  handmaidens  of  revolu- 
tion, the  hands  which  if  the  opportunity 
arlsea  will  plant  the  hammer  and  sickle 
throtighout  the  land.  They  are  fanatical, 
well -trained,  and  highly  disciplined.  Bach 
has  his  assignment  as  club  organiser, 
courier,  ftind  raiser,  or  party  cfOclal.  Othera. 
Dot  aaaigned  full  time  to  party  work,  are 
employed  in  industries,  key  transportation 
areas,  or  strategic  locations.  In  numbers 
they  are  few.  That  is  true.  But  through 
stratcft  <  placement,  fanatical  tra'nlng.  and 
unbounded  energy  they  poee  an  'mmeasur- 
able  threat  to  the  life  of  this  Nation.  They 
are  the  raw  materials  of  revolution,  the  in- 
gredients of  sabotage,  espionage,  and  sedi- 
tion.    They  are  the  hard  core  of  disloyalty. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.  8.  A.,  dtirlng 
recent  months  in  particular,  has  stealily 
been  dropping  underground.  Historic  pol- 
icy«  of  course,  dictates  that  the  Commxinist 
Party,  though  operating  above  ground,  should 
always  maintain  an  underground  apparatus. 
Legal,  open,  above-ground  methods,  if  pos- 
sible, are  utUized,  but  at  the  same  time 
Illegal,  clandestine,  and  secretive  plans  are 
also  pursued.  They  form  two  strands  of 
the  same  thread.  Today  the  Communist 
Party  Is  virtually  completely  underground — 
the  barest  fraction  of  a  periscopi  showing. 
The  party  may  be  llkenea  to  a  submarine — 
it  can  cniise.  if  advisable,  above  water,  with 
only  the  bottom  of  the  hull  under  water. 
But.  if  necessary,  with  astonishing  speed, 
it  can  crash  dive,  so  only  the  periscope  shows, 
or.  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  it  can 
completely  submerge. 

Let's  take  a  few  examples  to  Illustra'e 
the  clandestine  character  of  the  Communist 
Party.  You  will  then  see  Just  how  they  are 
operating  today. 

Meetings  are  being  held  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum, and  never  attended  by  over  three 
members.  Party  business  is  transacted 
chiefly  ty  cotirier.  often  by  prearranged  codes. 
Party  records  have  been  destroyed  or  bid- 
den— sometUaes  so  securely  that  party  offl- 
cials  themaelvae  cant  even  find  them.  In 
addition,  the  party  carefuUy  investigates  its 
own  membership,  requiring  new  recruits  to 
execute  detailed  personal  questionnaires. 
This  Information  has  a  twofold  purpose: 
To  determine,  from  his  employment,  past 
experience,  and  talents  how  he  might  best 
serve  the  interesta  at  the  party:  and  sec- 
ondly, to  discover  any  Item  which  might 
Indicate  be  wouldn't  make  a  loyal  member. 
And  if  there  is  even  the  slightest  doubt 
about  loyalty,  out  he  goes.  Rules  of  evl- 
dence?  The  right  to  a  fair  hearing?  These 
do  not  apply  in  the  Communist  kangaroo 
courts.  Kzpediency  la  the  final  test  To 
be  innocent  Is  not  a  mitigating  factor.  Mo, 
indeed.  A  study  of  the  Jixllcial  prowiisw 
of  the  Communist  Party.  If  we  can  even  tua 
the  term  "Judicial  proceaaea,"  would  be  highly 
enlightening  to  any  person  who  stUl  be- 
lieves that  communism  represents  an  ad- 
vanced form  of  liberalism. 

Your  Oovemment  has  been  alert — care> 
fuUy  watching  and  taklag  atepe  to  combat 
the  Communist  danger.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  for  years,  tuu  thoroughly, 
meticulously  and  patiently  Ineeatlgated  the 
Communist  Party.  United  States  of  America. 
Much  of  this  woik,  moat  necessarily,  has 
been  unpubllclzed.  The  very  nature  of  com- 
munism, clandestine,  underground,  secretive, 
made  for  slow,  careful,  and  at  tin>es.  most 
delicate  investigation.  Moreover,  in  years 
past,  tta  lack  of  public  awareness  at  the  true 
Commxmlst  danger,  a  failure  to  appreciate 
the  deadly,  insidious,  and  uncompromising 
character  of  t^e  Marxist -Leninist  philoaophy. 


preaaatad  aarloua  and  handtospptng  obsta- 
dea.  But  the  start  was  made— a  start  which 
Is  today  piaying  rich  dividends. 

In  October  1»49,  as  you  -arUI  recall.  11 
members  of  tke  Cooaaualst  Party's  national 
board — the  Amerlcaa  VoUtlmro — were  con- 
victed after  a  lehgjhj^trlal  in  New  York  City 
for  violation  of  the  Smith  Act.  This  was 
an  unprecedented  step,  and  represented  the 
Oovemment's  first  major  move  against  the 
party  itself.  Literally  years  of  effort  went 
into  the  Government's  case :  the  painstaking 
work  of  the  FBI.  procuring  admissible  evi- 
dence, developing  informants  inside  the 
party  Itself.  Interviewing  potential  witneases; 
and  the  advance  preparation  and  efltci^t 
handling  of  the  case  In  court  by  Department 
ot  Justice  attorneys. 

Nobody  was  more  surprised  at  the  stretigth 
of  the  Government's  case  than  the  Com- 
munists themselve*.  How  could  this  hap- 
pen? A  trtisted  member  this  morning,  a 
Government  witness  this  afternoon.  This 
trial  literally  shook  the  inner  core  of  tbe 
American  Commoalst  Party.  It  weat  deeper 
and  deeper  tmderground.  devtiopsd  new 
clandestine  contacts,  and  prepared  to  en-- 
trench  In  the  catacombs  of  stealth. 

The  conviction  cf  the  Communist  leaders, 
later  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
accomplished  in  the  highest  traditions  ot 
American  Justice.  These  men.  who  disdain 
the  Ideals  of  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln and  would,  at  a  moment's  notice,  slash 
the  BUI  of  Rights  into  pieces,  were  given 
every  benefit  of  the  judicial  system  they  so 
bitterly  abhor.  They  had  their  day  in  court, 
like  any  other  accused  person.  The  trial 
record,  complete  with  Communist  delays, 
harassment  tactics,  and  diversionary  hag- 
glings.  is  evidence  not  only  of  tha  legal  banK- 
ruptcy  of  their  case,  but  of  the  uesitewpt  they 
bear  for  deaMwratlc  institutions.  The  Com- 
mimist  leaders  and  their  attorneys  attempted 
to  use  the  trial  as  a  circus  staging  ground, 
utUizing  every  technique  of  showmanship, 
propaganda,  and  deceit  to  overturn  the  oper- 
ations of  American  Justice.  They  failed: 
the  patient,  steadying  hand  of  Judge  Medina 
defeated  their  foul  purpoee  and  made  demo- 
cratic prooeaaes  the  victor. 

That  is  the  strength  of  the  American  sys- 
teni — that  we  can  meet  every  challenge,  even 
the  Communist  threat,  through  democratic 
means.  The  sacred  Uberties  of  this  Nation — 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  religion,  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  Jury,  tbe  right  of  appeal — 
must  not,  in  the  least  lota,  be  aacrifload.  Na- 
tional security  must  be  safeguarded — yes.  in- 
deed. But  national  security  does  not  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  clvU  liberties.  Security  and 
freedom  are  inextricable  links  in  the  same 
chain — they  are  complenientary.  not  con- 
tradictory. National  security  can  be 
strengthened  by  allowing  tbe  free  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
To  do  otherwise  Is  to  copy  the  mathods  of  t|M 
dictator. 

In  totalitarian  states  the  handling  of  sub- 
version is  a  relatively  easy  problem.  Tbe 
aectiriiy  police,  if  suspicion  Is  directed  to- 
ward a  citlTsen.  Immedlatsly  swoop  down,  ar- 
rest him.  and  aoctBt  him  of  disloyalty.  The 
ao-called  trial  pgocesats  of  Communist  states 
are  well-known:  the  fancy  court  trials,  tbe 
confessions,  torture  techniques,  the  prop- 
aganda overtones,  then  prlaon  or  death.  For 
thousands  of  lesser  known  persons  the  elab- 
orate court  retting  Is  mlsirtng — but  the  same 
penaltlea.  imprlaonment.  slavery  and  deatii. 
are  meted  out.  To  be  lnzx>eent  Is  often  a 
handicap  to  the  defendant  and  an  embarraas- 
ment  to  the  authoritiea.  On  other  oceaalona. 
the  state  deala  with  great  masaia.  not  taking 
the  time  or  trouble  to  accuse  them  on  an  in- 
dividual baaU.  The  horror  of  maas  arrests, 
the  forced  mlgratlCHi  and  torturing  of  entire 
peofdea  In  Communist  Kurope  are  blots  of  in- 
humanity which  will  etain  the  canvas  of  tima 
for  years  tc  come. 

The  contrast  of  dOBOcratic  law  enforce- 
ment is  sulking — aiMl  alao  revealing  of  some 


of  the  speciiU  problems  involved.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  dealt,  and  Is  today  dealmg,  with 
each  OoDununlst  on  an  Individual  basis.  The 
IVTs  Investigations  are  designed  tc  identify, 
determine  the  activities,  and  develop  admis- 
sible legal  evidence  on  each  Individual,  es- 
pecially the  Communist  leaders.  You  can 
readUy  see  the  staggering  responslbUlty 
Which  haa  been  thrown  on  the  FBI  today, 
when  you  consider  therf  are  only  6.S00 
special  agents  pitted  aga nst  thou.sands  of 
Communists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  FBI's 
other  duties.  I  have  often  marveled  at  the 
manner  In  which  the  FBI  operates  and  how 
It  accomplishes  so  much  with  so  few.  The 
task  Is  mounting  daUy,  as  the  Communists 
burrow  deeper  and  deeper  undergi'ound. 
utillBe  aliaaea.  invent  code  systems  and  hide 
their  intentions  The  Communists  ar»*~  now 
as  Jumpy  as  Mexican  Jumping  b^ans — con- 
stantly fearful  of  being  followed  watched 
or  overheard.  Since  the  recent  arrests,  they 
have  scattered  like  wud  rabbits  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  go  undercoif»r  Some 
obviously  will  be  difflcult  to  find.  Our  prob- 
lem now  Is  the  most  effective  application  of 
the  FBI's  manpower. 

In  recent  weeks  a  number  of  regional. 
State  and  local  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party,  some  from  California,  have  been  ar- 
rested. Mr.  J  Edgar  Hoover.  Director.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Inveatlg:.tlon.  has  consistently 
oppoeed  maas.  wholesale  arrests  I  concur 
In  that  position.  The  Department  uf  Jus- 
tice is  proceeding  on  a  highly  selective  basis, 
giving  its  attention  to  key  leaders,  those 
persons  who  are  in  a  pcsliion  tc  do  the 
greatest  damage  to  the  Nation.  These  Indi- 
viduals, as  the  11  members  of  the  national 
board,  will  be  given  their  day  in  court. 

But  the  problem,  unfortunately,  does  not 
rest  tliere.  The  recent  Jumping  of^ball  by 
four  of  the  convicted  Communist  leaders 
refiects  another  facet  of  CommurJst  policy — 
designed  to  frustrate,  hamstring  and  obstruct 
American  Justice.  These  Communists,  as 
they  were  rightfully  entitled.  uilli2€>d  every 
legal  avenue  to  escape  conviction  This  is 
ataadard  Communist  po?lcy — to  bend  to  their 
own  advantage  every  freedom,  privilege  and 
opportunity  provided  by  democratic  proc- 
eaaea. However,  when  the  die  was  cast,  when 
every  legal  appeal  ^as  exhausted,  and  prison 
loomed,  they  jumped  l>all — abusing  this  legal 
device  ♦o  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
law.  The  Department  oi  Justice  s  authority 
and  responsibility  for  these  IndlvldufJs.  of 
course,  ceased  with  the  granting  of  ball. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  cou-ts  which 
granted  the  ball  do  not  have  to  seek  their 
apprehension.  If  this  were  the  Vase.  I  haz- 
ard the  guess  that  some  judges  would  be 
more  realistic.  This  is  Communist  treachery, 
fully  m  accord  with  the  strategy  which  dic- 
tates the  use  of  Illegal  tactics  as  a  supple- 
ment and,  if  necessary,  a  continuation  of 
legitimate  endeavors  This  is  the  enemy  we 
face — ctinnliig.  ruthless,  dlsdalnftil  of  our 
JudlcUl  processes,  yet,  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting to  extract  every  pcit«ible  privilege 
from  the  very  freedoms  they  abhor. 

I  am  amairrl  u^  think  that,  at  this  very 
hour,  despite  all  the  tactics  maneuvers  and 
open  defiance  of  the  Ctanmunist  Party,  there 
are  still  lawyers  in  this  country  who  can  as- 
sert that  the  prosecution  of  the  Communist 
leaders  is  thought  control  or  infringement 
of  ctvU  UbMtief.  I  assert,  and  I  know  you 
will  agree,  that  communisn^  and  American 
Jtirlsprudence  are  incompatible — any  person. 
eapeciall>  a  lawyer  who  has  bt>en  trtAned  in 
the  great  traditions  of  Angio-SaxDn  law. 
who  aaaerts  to  the  contrary,  must  look  Into 
the  Marzlat-Laainlst  core  of  his  own  heart 
for  the  answer 

The  Communist  danger,  of  coun.e. 
manifest  Itself  in  the  espionage  field, 
full-fledged  Marxist -indoctrinated  Commn- 
nlflt  member  is  a  potential  espionage  or 
sabotage  agent.  However,  the  problem  la 
not  that  simple.  Russian  espionage  1>  a 
specialized      art,      embodying      prafeastonal 
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•C^nU.  lUchly  dandesUne  coaununicatlons. 
and  acccH  to  Taluabi*  maurUO.  Literally 
yean  may  be  tpent  tn  diiHnilin  oim  In- 
formant. preparlBg  an  eaplciBagt  front,  or 
potectlng  a  contact.  Communlat  member* 
do  aerve  tba  aqtlonaca  aiffiaratua — but, 
atraate  aa  It  naay  aeam.  maay/ttf  the  best 
RimdA  agenu  are  not  and  neWr  hare  been 
Ocanmonlst  Party  membera.  Barry  Oold.  for 
•sample,  waa^pot  a  mambar  of  tb«  Oommu- 
nlst  Party,  nor  wai  Alfred  Dean  Slack.  Yet 
these  indlTlduala  were  duped  Into  support* 
!i>g  this  alien  conspU^icy.  The  anonymoua 
character  cf  Soviet  espionage  agents  vho 
look.  live,  and  act  like  mlUlons  of  others, 
le  the  terrifying  aapect  cf  Communist  es- 
Ittonage.  To  be  concerned  tfxclvulvely  with 
Oommtmist  Party  members  ia  not  sufficient. 
The  PBI  tlirough  hard  work.  Intensive  azMi 
patient  InTestlgatlons.  must  identify  and 
bring  to  Itgbt  these  conscious — and  in  some 
lastances.  uncqnacious — agents.  Ttas  is  a 
tarrtflc  responsibility.  The  names  of  Dr. 
Klans  Puchs.  Harry  Gold.  Alfred  Dean  Slack* 
David  OrcenglasB.  Ruth  Oreenglaas,  Morton 
aobell,  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  are  tes- 
timonials to  the  Indefatigable  endeavor  ot 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  FBI  during  recent  months  has  lnve«« 
tlgated  a'  great  number  of  cases  involving 
allegations  of  sabotage.  However,  as  during 
World  War  n.  the  vast  majority  of  thesa 
casea  were  determined  to  hare  resudrtW  from 
indnstrial  accidents,  carelessness,  or  fooUsh 
horseplay.  To  date,  no  cases  of  sabotage 
have  been  prosecuted.  Moreover,  no  evidence 
has  been  found  to  Indicate  any  Communist- 
directed  or  -inspired  sabotage.  However,  the 
FBI  remains  alert  and  any  allegation  of 
sabotage  received  is  Immediately,  tbor^jughly. 
and  completely  Investigated.  The  recent 
fires  and  explosions  have  bscin  carcfnlly  In- 
Tastlgated,  bu^  no  evidence  of  sabotage  was 
found.  Ttie  FBI.  of  course,  is  strictly  an  in- 
vestigative agency.  It  has  no  Jurisdiction 
whatsoever  for  the  physical  protection  of  the 
Nation's  Industrial  plants.  The  Munitions 
Board,  under  the  OOce  of  Secretary  of  De- 
'•nee,  is  responsible  for  formulating  tbm 
poHctoa.  procedures,  and  standards  from  a 
security  standiMint  in  plants  manufacturing 
defense  materials. 

The  Government,  in  view  of  tlie  Commu- 
nist danger,  has  taken  steps  to  iM-otect  It- 
self. The  FBI  first  began  conducting  in- 
vestigations into  the  loyalty  of  Federal  em- 
Idoyees  dtiring  the  1942  fiscal  year,  and  In 
1947.  of  coiurse,  the  Federal  employees-loy- 
alty program  was  instituted.  As  of  August 
18,  1951,  under  this  program,  a  total  of 
3.821,641  loyalty  forms  have  been  processed 
by  the  FBI.  and  99.5  percent  have  been  re- 
turned t43  the  Civil  Service  CosuxiiSBion 
marked  "No  disloyal  data."  A  toUl  of  16,- 
662  full  field  Investlgatlona  have  been  con- 
ducted. The  program  ia  being  handled  on  a 
current  basU  by  the  FBI.  The  FBI  s  rcrfe  U 
to  report  the  facU  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission without  bias,  tonclusions  or  recom- 
mendations. It  is  the  rei^xmalbUlty  of  the 
emplcytng  agencies  and  the  loya'iy  bear- 
ing boards  to  weigh  the  facts  and  t.  decide 
tbe  proper  administrative  action.  As  of 
Aumist  18.  1951,  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
has  reported  that  268  iiKrumbenu  and  ap- 
pointees have  beep  removed  or  denied  em- 
ployment. 2.313  resigned  or  otherwise  sep- 
arated or  withdrew  from  consideration,  and 
9.028  were  retained  or  accepted.  TIm  over- 
all result  of  the  loyalty  program  has  been  a 
resounding  victory  for  free  govenvMWt. 

In  this  connectlao.  I  want  to  ■mpfcitrn 
one  facet  of  Intamal  ssctirlky  investigations 
frequently  overlooked — the  proving  of  lu- 
noemes.  Too  often,  I  am  sure,  the  outside 
observer  will  think  only  in  terms  of  proving 
guilt.  That  Is  true,  we  want  to  know  the 
identities  of  otir  enemies.  But  also,  and 
equally  importaat.  u  the  absduto  need  for 
fair  Impartial  and  iinMaewl  InviMttgatloiia— 
to  clear  the  reputatka  of  a  aua  a 


falsely  aoc\»ed.  That  Is  tb*  spirit  of  Am«> 
icanlsm.    Character  sssswtnetton.  branding 

by  Innuendo  or  malicious  slandering,  has  no 
place  in  the  life  of  this  Nation — it  hampers, 
not  increases,  national  security.  Tbese  Ir- 
responsible methods  create  a  climate  of  hys- 
toria.  violate  civil  rights,  and  incide  mob  ac- 
tions. The  one  way — end  the  only  way — la 
the  American  way  of  careftilly  fernting  out 
the  facta,  and  thereby  determining  guilt  or 
Innocence. 

Ws  have  come  a  long  way — the  Commu- 
nlata,  though  dangerous  are  today,  because 
of  the  Government's  actions,  severely  handi- 
capped. They  are  tediac  ^^  (tUBcult  to  oper- 
ate efficiently  underfroond.  they  are  Jittery, 
and.  according  to  our  recent  information — 
and  rest  assured  the  FBI  still  has  inform- 
ants inside  the  party  structure — rumbles  of 
dissent  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  watching  carefully,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  stands  ready 
to  quickly  and  effectively  immobiliae  our 
internal  enemies. 

The  treasured  liberties  of  this  great  Na- 
ti(»  are  our  iiK»t  sacred  possessions.  A 
damaced  baikUag.  a  wrecked  home,  even  a 
ravaged  continent  can  be  rebuilt — but  we 
cant  recapture  liberties,  lost  either  by  for- 
feit or  conquest.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  doing  everything  possible  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  to  maintain 
the  liberties  we  all  cherish.  It  can  be  done — 
and.  with  your  help.  Will  t)e  done.  Only  by 
working  together,  in  dedicated  unison,  will 
we  be  able  to  keep  the  fiag  of  Jtistice  fly- 
ing proudly  over  America's  shrine  of  free- 
dom. 

You.  as  alumni  of  St.  Peter's  College,  have 
gathered  tonight  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
aaess.  to  reiiilnlsce  of  Joyful  experiences, 
to  enrich  memories,  and  to  renew  your  al- 
legiance to  a  beloved  institution.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  you  take  advantage  of  an  occa- 
sion of  this  character  to  rededicate  your- 
selves to  the  continued  adherence  to  those 
principles  which  your  alma  mater  has  in- 
delibly Impressed  on  your  minds  during 
your  college  days.  With  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  with  your  spiritual  and  moral 
commitments  we  shall  see  a  better  wcn-ld 
in  the  not-too-distant  future. 


Register  Right  To  Hare  Your  Vote  Coant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 

or  NrV7  T0«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwsday,  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Speaker,  several  times  since  I  have 
served  in  Congress  I  have  sent  last- 
minute  reminders  to  friends  back  home 
to  get  out  and  register;  otherwise  they 
could  not  vote  for  me  In  the  primary 
of  the  following  year. 

This  action  has  served  as  a  reminder 
to  good  supporters  some  or  whom  are 
wont  to  overlook  the  dates  necessary  to 
enroll  in  our  State.  It  has  never  failed 
to  pay  off  whenever  I  have  done  it.  so 
my  office  staff  redoubled  our  efforts  this 
year. 

Nearly  4.000  letters  went  into  Broome 
County,  and  since  then  I  have  received 
score  upon  score  of  answers  assuring  me 
of  my  friends'  continued  loyalty. 

The  following  is  one  which  I  hft?e 
sifted  out  and  will  show  the  interest 
Hall  supporters  are  expressing  as  the 
result  of  my  exposure  of  so  many  sub- 


terranean plots  not  only  In  the  southern 
tier  but  In  the  whole  State. 

Toui  can  bet  I  will  capitalize  on  ail  of 
these  ^nd  more,  too.  before  I  get  through. 

i  BntCBAirroN,  N.  Y.. 

1  October  15. 1951. 

Congrttsman  Kdwim  AaTHua  Hall, 

^    J  Woihington.D  C. 

Dcaa  Mr.  Baix:  I  want  you  to  know  for 
the  fi9t  time  In  my  life  I  have  reglst«^ 
as  a  republican  in  order  to  vote  for  you 
In  the  primary.  Tou  oi^e  did  a  favor  for 
me  fori  a  friend  of  mine  whose  husband  was  / 
In  the  service,  and  I  haven't  forgotten  that. 
I  con^der  It  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  do 
this.    T 

I  ai^  all  my  forbears  have  always  been 
Democt^ts.  I  bad  an  uncle  who  was  Attor- 
ney Gf neral  for  the  Confederacy  and  after- 
ward l^ecame  Governor  of  Alabama.  I  am 
a  natlfe  Qeorgian.  Uy  tmcle  was  known  aa 
War  (Between  the  States)  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. 

I  was  home  (Atlanta)  this  summer,  and 
more  t^an  one  southerner  told  me  they  were 
voting:  Republican  If  Truman  was  nomi- 
nated.! 

llil^  is  a  two-party  Nation  and  the  Deny>« 
crats  9ave  already  been  in  too  long. 

Herd's  hoping  you  win  with  fl]ring  colors, 
and  y^u  may  rest  asstired  I  will  do  all  I  can 
and  what  Influence  I  have  with  my  friends 
will  be  used  in  your  behalf. 
Sfours  truly, 

lire.  L.  McK. 


Weltare  State  Proposals  Get  Deaf  Ear 

SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  "^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV«S 
'    Thursday.  August  9, 1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
few  hieartening  features  of  the  Eighty, 
second  Congress  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
very  largely  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Presi- 
dnt  Truman's  demands  for  enactment  of 
his  welfare  state  legislative  program,  de- 
spite Democratic  majorities  in  both 
Houses. 

It  j$  especially  significant  that  these 
measures  have  been  blocked  in  commit- 
tees even  though  the  chairmen  and  ma- 
jority membership  of  the  committees  are 
Democratic. 

In  ijiy  opinion,  two  factors  account  for 
this  exposition — recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Our  economy  cannot  withstand  the 
dematkds  of  the  Korean  war  and  national 
defense  program  and  the  welfare  state 
program,  and  the  vigorously  expressed 
tmwlltingness  of  the  p>eople  to  entrust 
new  powers  to  the  administration. 

Herie  is  a  resume  of  the  major  Items 
In  the!  Tniman  Pair  Deal  program  which 
have  Received  the  cold  shoulder  from  the 
Eighty-second  Congress: 

Pirft.  Altiiough  bills  to  repeal  the 
Taft-fiartley  Act  have  been  introduced, 
no  hetrings  have  been  held  or  scheduled 
In  eitlier  House  or  Senate  committees. 

Second.  Most  of  the  proposed  public 
power  projects  designed  to  compete  with 
private  enterprise  ^ve  been  turned 
down.  Among  the  measures  which  have 
failed  to  get  out  of  committee  are  the 
St.  hsttrrmce  seaway  and  power  project, 
the  celitnU  Arizona  project,  the  Cumber- 
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land  River  project,  and  the  Hell's  Canyon 
project  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Third.  Not  a  single  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced to  carry  out  the  President's 
budget  message  request  for  funds  for 
prc^uction  payments  to  farmers — a  re- 
vival of  the  rejected  Brannan  plan. 

Fourth.  Committees  have  held  no 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposals  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  or  medic^  in- 
surance. 

This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  vast  spending  programs  which  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  have 
approved  involve  a  grave  threat  to  the 
economy.  While  the  road  to  socialLsm 
represented  by  the  welfare  state  pro- 
posals has  been  blocked,  the  Nation  is 
plunging  headlong  down  the  road  to  in- 
solvency, by  the  route  of  confiscatory 
taxes  and  continued  deficit  financing. 

The  $5,750,000,000  tax  boost  approved 
by  the  conference  committee  last  week 
brings  the  total  tax  increase  since  the 
start  of  the  Korean  war  to  $15.7C0  000,- 
000.  The  total  tax  bill  for  the  next  year, 
as  a  result  of  this  latest  increase,  will  be 
a  record-breaking  $67,000,000,000. 

The  disheartening  fact  which,  I  sus- 
pect, has  barely  dawned  on  the  American 
people,  is  that  despite  these  tax  in- 
creases there  is  no  end  in  sight  for  deficit 
financing. 

I  was  advised  last  week  by  the  ofSce  of 
Senator  Byrds  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
tion of  Non -Essential  Federal  Expenditures 
that  the  Federal  deficit  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  ending  June  30.  1952.  is  expected 
to  be  clcse  to  $20,000,000,000. 

If  that  estimate  proves  correct,  the  na- 
tional debt  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S277,00a000.000  by  next  July  1.  And  at  the 
same  rate  the  national  debt  will  be  nearing 
the  $300,000,000,000  mark  by  the  end  of  Mr. 
Truman's  term,  some  $42,000,000,000  more 
than  when  he  took  office  In  1945. 

The  sins  of  commiaslon  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  In  terms  of  reckless  spend- 
ing and  wild  extravagance,  unfortunately 
outweigh  even  the  virtues  of  omission  so 
far  as  refusal  to  enact  Bir.  Truman's  welfare 
state  legislative  program  is  concerned. 


Remarks  of  Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin 
at  Govemors'  Conference  in  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.,  on  October  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MABIXANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V«S 

Thursday.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
siON.\t  Record.  I  wish  to  include  excerpts 
from  the  remarks  of  Gov.  "nieodore  R 
McKeldin.  of  Maryland,  at  the  Gover- 
nor's Conference  in  Gatlinburg.  Term., 
on  October  3: 

First.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  pend- 
ing Senate  bUl  1539  wbich  proposed  to  give 
quasi-legal  recognition  by  the  United  State* 
Government  to  gambling  operations  in  the 
States.  I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  very 
respectable  and  sincere  persons  have  indi- 


cated suiH^ort  of  the  measure,  but  to  my 
mind  the  suggestion  is  quite  shocking  that 
where  crime  Is  not  adequately  suppressed 
by  State  authorities,  the  Na'tional  Govern- 
ment shoxild  step  in.  collect  taxes,  regtilate 
the  bookkeeping  requirements,  and  generally 
treat  such  undoubted  criminal  conduct  like 
It  woiUd  legitimate  btisiness.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  would  so  completely  and 
certainly  discoiu'age  and  subvert  the  efforta 
of  honest  policemen  and  prosecutors  in  a 
difficult  undertaking.  It  is  altogethor  In- 
tolerable for  the  State  to  denounce  activities 
as  criminal  while  the  National  Government 
gives  them  Implied  sanction  by  according 
them  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to 
legitimate  busmeas.  A  business  cannot  be 
put  on  a  tax  basis  and  regtilated  by  one 
government  without  pulling  the  rug  from 
under  the  feet  of  enforcement  olDelals  of  the 
other  government  whose  duty  it  is  to  stamp 
out  that  verv-  business. 


Taxes  at  Danfer  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  legislative  is.^e  before 
the  Congress  today  is  the  pending  tax 
revenue  measure  now  in  conference. 

In  my  consider«Kl  judgment  tlie  basic 
questiotn  to  be  asked  in  determining  any 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  present  heavy  ourden  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  simply  this — assuming 
ar  attempted  pay-as-you-go  policy  is  de- 
sirable, can  the  average  working  Ameri- 
can and  industry  meet  these  proposed  tax 
raises  without  danger  of  destroying  our 
national  economic  stability? 

The  reason  why  I  personally  voted 
against  summary  acceptance  of  this  tax 
bill  on  Tuesday  was  because  of  my  lack 
of  conviction  that  this  fundamental 
question  had  been  thoroughly  explored 
and  clearly  answered.  It  was  my  in- 
tention, by  that  vote,  and  my  hope  that  a 
re-examination  of  the  entire  provisions 
of  the  tax  bill  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee will  result  in  a  quick  surgical  removal 
of  any  imjust  tax  Increases,  particularly 
on  the  low-income  groups,  and  also  in- 
spire an  intense  scruitny,  for  reduction, 
of  extravagant  expenditures  in  various 
governmental  agencies  in  no  wise  con- 
cerned with  our  vitally  necessary  de- 
fense effort. 

Nobody  will  challenge  the  absolute 
need  for  us  to  fully  prepare  to  repel  any 
armed  Russian  aggression  if  such  should 
come.  A  great  many  of  us  openly  ask 
for  clearer  proof  that  the  staggering 
military  budget  can.  itself,  be  justified. 
Without  such  assuring  proof  I  could  not 
bring  myself,  as  a  conscientious  Repre- 
sentative of  my  people,  to  vote  to  place 
this  added  tax  imposition  upon  their  al- 
ready overburdened  shoulders.  The  only 
reasons  why  I  ever  contemplated  any  ap- 
proval of  increased  taxes,  outside  of  miU- 
tary  necessity,  was  becavise  any  excessive 
revenue  would  be  appUed  to  national 
debt  reduction  and  the  collection  of  it 


might  be  of  substantial  aid  in  preventing 
the  floodgates  of  Infiation  from  bein^ 
opened  wide. 

That  we  are  fast  approaching  the  dan- 
ger point  in  tax  imposition  upon  the 
American  family  and  the  American 
economy  should  be  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  each  and  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

Personally  and  cooperatively,  in  this 
time  of  emergency,  I  have  felt  it  my  pa- 
triotic, as  well  as  representative,  duty 
to  demand  the  eliminaucn  of  every  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  not  contributing  to 
essential  American  defense  and  public 
service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  tlie  ac- 
tion each  and  every  constituent  desires 
and  expects  from  his  own  Representative 
in  the  Congress. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  evident  from 
the  widespread  comments  heard  from 
every  discussion  group  and  from  re- 
peated pubUcation  in  our  alert  news- 
papers. In  that  connection  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
timely  editorial  warning  which  appeared 
in  the  October  16  issue  of  the  Framing - 
ham  (Mass.)  News. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Taxes  at  Damcex  Ponrr 
At  the  President's  insistence  that  the 
Treasury  needs  $10,000,000,000  more  per  year 
at  least,  the  House  responded  with  a  bill  to 
raise  an  estimated  $7,200,000,000.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  $5,500,000,000.  The  con- 
ference committee  has  agreed  on  a  bill  about 
half  way  between  these  two  measures. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  emerges  from 
the  detMtes  and  deliberation  of  Ck>ngre8s  that 
taxes  have  reached  the  danger  point.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  eonstantly  Importuned  by 
the  administratidn  to  provide  more  revenue 
to  meet  prodigious  outlays,  also  realize  that 
taxation  has  the  (>ower  to  destroy. 

The  plain  t&tt  is  that  many  if  not  most 
Members  of  Congress  believe  that  taxation 
is  at  the  danger  point  and  that  some  provi- 
sioiu  of  the  new  bill  carry  taxation  above 
that  point.  Some  Members  of  Congress  con- 
tend taxation  already  has  put  a  damper  on 
production  in  many  instances.  Certainly  in- 
come taxes  have  put  r^amper  on  initiative. 
Senator  WAt-mt  Oeobce.  of  Georgia,  a 
leading  tax  expert  in  Congress,  says  some 
provisions  of  the  pending  bUl  are  too  high 
and  will  compel  alleviatory  action  by  the 
next  Congress.  How  can  such  action  be 
taken  if  spending  reaches  a  constantly 
higher  level?  The  only  alternative  to  higher 
taxes  is  less  spending. 

It  Is  frequently  asserted  that  when  a  gov- 
ernment takes  40  percent  of  the  national 
income,  that  government  has  aclileved  total 
power.  The  United  SUtes  Is  approaching 
that  point. 


Jackson-Jefferson  Day  Dinner  Address  bj 
tbe  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  MIS50V11I 

IN  THE  SENATE  CP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  were  siiieularly  privi- 
leged to  have  as  their  honored  guest  at 
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the  neest  J&ckson-Jeflerson  Day  din- 
ner In  that  city  ovir  beloved  and  distln- 
Suished  Vice  President. 

It  was  my  great  ideasure  and  privi- 
ft^e  to  be  present  on  that  occaskm.  and 
to  see  the  cheering  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  words  of  wisdom  and  inspira- 
tion were  received. 

I  am  sure  tha:  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  would  like  to  read  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's message,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
WES  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rsctnu). 
as  follows: 


Ts  F»oM  AK  Aammmam  bt  tkb  Hom' 
W.     Bamkxkt    at    thb    J. 
If   Dat    Dmim,    Sr.    Loxns 
6.  1951 


Mo, 


I  am  i»oud  to  be  tbe  gu«st  of  tbc  Demo- 
crats of  Missouri  amX  tbc  Tovoic  DcflBoermts 
of  America  AC  Uils  Jmckaop  Jtgwn  "i  Day 
banquet  in  tbe  city  of  St.  Louis. 

I  am  proud  to  be  In  tbe  home  Stat«  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stataa^  with  whom 
I-^ATe  coUaboratFd  In  one  capacity  or  an-  ^ 
otber  for  the  last  18  yean,  first  as  United 
States  Senaton.  Becond  whmk  he  was  Vice 
President,  and.  since  the  SOtb  oC  January. 
1949.  AS  President  and  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  States.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say,  be«aTise  it  Is  true,  that  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  no  two  men  occumrlng 
these  positions  bare  cooperated  more  com- 
ptetsly,  more  wbotebeartedty.  or  more  con- 
sctentlonsly  in  the  >ei>lue  of  the  American 
people.  When  the  story  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration has  been  written,  it  will  be 
found  by  tbe  hlstortan  that,  tn  a  period 
when  tragic  and  taportant  dedstons  had  to 
be  made  in  domestic  and  foreign  aflStrs, 
President  Truman  has  acted  with  a  tislon 
and  a  courage  which  the  Aflaerlcan  people 
have  a  rtgbt  to  expect  of  a  man  whom  tbey 
have  chosen  as  their  leader  and  spokesmsn. 
When  the  history  of  bis  sdmlnistrstion  has 
been  written  In  the  perspective  in  which 
history  will  place  them,  the  petty  annoy- 
ances and  petty  controversies  wUI  fade  into 
iBrignlfleance.  as  will  petty  ^ortii  to  dis- 
credit him  end  his  adminlstrstlon  and  those 
who  work  with  him. 

I  am  glad  to  be  In  the  home  State  of 
Senator  Tom  RKifirn«06.  who  Is  maldng  one 
of  the  best  Senators  from  any  of  tbe  States 
and  one  cf  tbe  beet  Senators  the  State  of 
Missouri  has  ever  sent  to  Wsshlngton.  He 
la  able,  consetenttoos,  hard -working,  and 
eoikageoQs.  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  and  to  come  to  his  home  State  to  pay 
tribute  to  blm. 

We  meet  to  celebrate  the  memory  of 
TTvwn—  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  at  a 
time  when  all  that  they  stood  for  in  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  the  people  1>  under 
world-wide  attack. 

We  meet  at  a  tUne  when  aU  that  democ- 
racy stands  for  In  America  and  in  the  world 
Is  under  world-wide  attack. 

It  would  iiimm  that,  after  an  the  cen- 
turies which  JBHtfited  has  spent  in  the  ef- 
fort to  rise  from  Ignorance  to  tbe  llgbt  of 
intelligence,  from  slsvery  to  freedom  snd 
the  enjoyment  of  the  dignity  of  man  under 
Just  and  honest  goTenunents,  It  would  not 
new  be  nccsesary  to  defend  human  rights 
xinder  any  form  of  government  more  repre- 
aentative  and  righteous  than  tbe  gorem- 
Bssnts  seeking  to  destzvy  these  ancient  btil- 
of  htUBan  needom. 

we  find  that  U  Is  necessary 
to  do  so.  We  Qnd  that  a  eodlees  ideology, 
proclaiming  that  reUglon  Is  the  opiate  of  the 
people,  is  seeking  to  destroy  si  the  vestiges 
of  the  freedoms  which  have  made  Aix.erlca 


so  great  and  which  sre  essential  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   man's   destiny. 

The  relation  tjctween  man  and  his  God 
Is  a  persooal  relation.  It  Is  not  one  that  can 
be  controlled  by  tbe  state.  In  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States,  embodied  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  adopted  soon  after  the  parent  docu- 
ment was  framed,  we  have  forever  separated 
organic  politics  and  organic  religion.  The 
Consa^utloa  provldeB  that  Congress  shall 
make  na.  law  respecting  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.  Congress  can  pass  no  law  prescrlb. 
Ing  the  form  of  any  man's  worship,  the 
church  to  which  he  wishes  to  pay  allegiance, 
nor  prohibiting  blm  from  exercising  tbe 
right  to  worship  his  Ood  as  he  may  see  fit. 

Yet  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
t^nmwtrwt^miMtn  Is  that  religion  Is  the  opiate 
of  the  people,  designed  to  lull  them  into 
insensibility  while  capitalism  or  political 
dictators  work  their  will  upon  them. 

W«  in  America  know  tbe  falsity  of  this 
doctrine.  We  know  that  our  great  institu- 
tions and  our  freedom  are  based  fundamen- 
tally upon  freedom  of  worship,  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  sUtte.  the  exercise  of 
every  man's  right  to  worship,  to  speak,  to 
write,  and  to  assemble  for  every  lawful  pur- 
pose and  for  the  mutual  advancement  of  all 
the  people. 

It  would  seem  that,  after  nearly  2.000  years 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  longer 
years  cf  other  religions,  it  wo\ild  not  be 
necessary  to  fight  a  world-wide  battle  to  pre- 
serve the  Inherent  rights  of  every  man  to 
freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  of  tbe  press, 
and  of  asKmbly. 

Yet  we  And  at  this  very  hour  we  are  com- 
pelloti  ferertelUy  to  indulge  In  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  In  resources  and  blood, 
and  in  the  concentration  of  power  and  au- 
thority, in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared 
to  defend  these  things  which  are  so  dear 
to  us  and  will  free  people  from  the  on- 
slaughts and  machinations  of  the  godless 
and  rutldaH  horde  who  would  snuff  out  all 
IndlvUtnaUfln  and  individual  enterprise  and 
all  freedoms.  Including  the  freedom  to  own 
one's  home,  to  educate  one's  children,  to 
pursue  one's  lawful  ambitions,  and  grind 
aU  these  things  Into  the  dust  for  the  sake 
of  power.  In  such  an  Ideology  the  state  Is 
everything,  the  Individual  Is  nothing.  In 
otir  democratic  institutions  the  individual  is 
primarily  the  object  of  the  state  and,  as 
Jefferson  said.  "All  governments  derive  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

How  many  governments  behind  the  iron 
curtain  or  within  Its  shadow  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  or 
derive  any  of  their  powers  from  the  consent 
of  tbe  governed.  Having  been  privileged  to 
Ttslt  these  corantrle*.  I  know  that  not  15  per- 
cent of  the  people  would  vote  to  tolerate  the 
kind  of  government  they  live  under,  if  they 
bad  a  free  ballot  and  a  free  choice  and  their 
ballots  could  be  counted  as  cast. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  and  the  American  people  dwell 
uzider  a  peculiar  challenge  and  obligation 
as  the  leader  among  the  free  nations  of  tbe 
world. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  inquire  how  we  be- 
came this  leader,  but  it  is  appropriate  st 
this  hour  and  under  these  circumstances  to 
proclaim  the  theory  that  It  was  largely  under 
the  Influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  An- 
drew Jackson  that  otxr  Instltutioos  became 
an  example  of  freedom  to  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  No  man  ever  wrote  more  elo- 
quently on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  man 
than  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  no  man  ever 
fought  more  vRllantly  on  the  bsttiefleld  and 
In  the  chambers  of  legislation  or  In  executive 
position  to  maintain  the  kind  of  freedom 
Jeflertun  proclaimed  than  Andrew  Jackson. 


It  Is  fortunate  that  our  country  today  is 
not  oiiiy  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
but  that  It  Is  qualified  for  such  leadership 
and  that  It  hM  the  resources  to  endure  what- 
ever iiapaet  tbe  fight  for  freedom  may  in- 
▼olve,  arithout  the  dea^ucti<xi  of  ovir  own 
econooiic   foundations. 

The  ttemocratlc  Party  has  been  In  power  for 
nearly  19  years.  Some  people  proclaim  that 
that  la  long  enough  for  any  party  to  enjoy 
poweT?but  It  depends  altogether  on  how  that 
power  has  been  exercised.  It  depends  on 
whethtr  It  has  been  exercised  In  behalf  of 
the  people  or  against  them.  It  depends  on 
whether  its  economic  theories  when  applied 
to  politics  and  economics  have  been  sound 
and  wfse  and  have  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  people  rather  than  destroyed  the  founda- 
tions <Jr  their  faith  in  American  Instltutioos. 
If  tills  be  the  tejrt,  then  we  are  willing  to 
comp-re  the  last  19  years  under  Democratic 
administrations  with  the  prevlotis  12  years 
under  Republican  administrations  and  let 
the  piople  draw  their  own  conclusions  as 
betwe^  them.  Not  only  are  we  willing  to 
draw  tls  comparison  as  to  the  positive  eco- 
nomlcjremedies  which  we  have  promoted  in 
behalf;  cf  the  people  to  dig  them  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  Watlon-wlde  depression  that 
brougkt  buslnees  stagnation,  wholesale  un- 
employment, financial  disaster,  and  loss  of 
faith  In  oiu  very  Institutions,  but  we  are 
wlllini  to  compare  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple's Jovernment  and  tbc  morality  of  the 
men  l|i  public  life  dxirlng  this  period  with 
that  Of  those  who  preceded  it  diirlng  the 
previofis  12  years  prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  Prahklln  D.  Roosevelt  on  March  4.  1933. 

A'.Iwe  have  ever  asked  the  American 
peopld  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  facts,  take 
the  rsord  as  It  has  been  made.  Whenever 
they  Save  done  that  they  have  rendered  a 
sound  Judgment  and  an  accurate  verdict.  No 
matte^  who  the  candidates  may  be  In  1953 — 
and  as  to  that  I  make  no  predictions— the 
DemoSrstlc  Party  wUl  go  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  1952  with  a  record  of  perform- 
ance iti  the  domestic  and  foreign  fields  never 
equaled  by  any  political  party  in  the  history 
of  th#  Nation.  When  the  American  people 
go  intf)  the  ballot  boxes  and  write  their  ver- 
dict cm  that  record,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
suaded nor  stupefied  nor  frustrated  uor 
swervSd  from  the  performance  of  their  duty 
by  th#  petty  walliugs  of  those  who  have  no 
recor(^  of  their  own  to  boast  of,  but  only 
seek  tX)  tear  down  that  which  we  have  made. 
The  American  people  will  not  be  blinded 
as  to  the  character  of  men  in  public  life 
by  thto  petty  efforts  to  destroy  their  faith 
in  mil  "end  in  institutions  they  themselves 
have  jcreated,  simply  because  other  groups 
of  meti  desire  to  obtain  control  of  onr  polit- 
ical LAsUtutlOQS. 

On  poth  sides  let  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  tell  the  American  people  the  truth. 
We  aie  willing  to  tell  them  the  truth,  be- 
cause] we  are  not  afraid  of  tbe  truth.  Let 
those  who  seek  to  regain  power  after  a  long 
seasoQ  of  its  abuse  and  its  misapplication 
show  kn  eqtial  frankness  with  the  American 
peoplf  In  telling  them  the  truth.  Surely  the 
American  people  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
forges  a  lot  of  the  truths  which  were  fresh  tn 
their  tnlnda  after  twelve  years  of  Republican 
admlQlstrattons  under  Presidents  Harding, 
CooU4ge,  and  Hoover.  In  this  statement.  I 
cast  ao  reflectlous  upon  any  of  those  men. 
but  i  ask  the  American  people  to  refresh 
their  pnemorles  as  to  what  their  condition 
was   ^hen   this   period   had   ended. 

We  are  enjoying  today  a  proeperlty  never 
experienced  by  aii|r  matleii  tn  the  world.  Our 
prod\X:ttve  ci^iaclty  Is  at  an  all-time  peak: 
our  national  tnooms  is  at  an  all-time  peak; 
our  eaiployment  roUa  are  at  an  aU-tlme  peak. 
Out  <$  our  resources  we  are  seeking  to  pre- 
serve our  own  liberty  and  the  validity  of  our 
own  matitutloils  and  to  assUt  the  free  aod 
liberty -loving  peoples  In  doli^  the 
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In  this  great  conflict  of  ideologies  at  home 
and  abroad  we  are  proud  to  know  that  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  of  the  Nation  are 
ready  for  the  decision.  We  are  not  only  a 
world  power  of  which  we  are  proud,  but 
destiny  has  placed  a  transcendent  part  in 
the  history  of  our  country  and  must  play 
a  transcendent  part  in  the  type  of  leader- 
ship which  we  shall  give  to  the  world. 


Christopker  Columbus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASsACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19,  19S1 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  tributes  that  has 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus  is  that  he  has  been  accorded 
the  unusual  dignity  of  t>eing  made  into 
an  international  citizen.  In  these  days 
of  national  tensions  and  extreme  na- 
tionalism, it  is  a  heartening  thing  to 
me  that  Columbus  can  be  the  rallying 
center  for  so  many  diverse  nationalities. 
It  is  truly  unfortunate  tliat  there  are  few 
In  the  history  of  the  world  who  are  ac- 
corded equal  praise  by  a  variety  of  na- 
tions. 

That  he  merits  this  global  regard  Is 
proven  o^r  and  over  as  more  modern 
biographers  study  and  reveal  liis  truly 
remarkable  life  and  actions. 

Samuel  E.  Morison.  historian  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  his  magnificent 
biography  of  Columbus.  Admiral  of  the 
Ocean  Seas,  fills  his  pages  with  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  and  admiration  not  only 
for  the  personal  character  of  the  great 
discoverer  but  for  his  astounding  Itnowl- 
edge  of  navigation.  The  navigational 
ability  of  Columbus  appeared  to  be  al- 
most intuitive  because  his  reckonings 
made  with  the  crudest  kind  of  instru- 
ments, includmg  a  dry-card  compass, 
checked  in  a  major  degree  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  most  scientific  apparatus. 

In  celebrating  Columbus  Day,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  splendid  courage  and  forti- 
tude wtiich  he  displayed  and  to  tlie 
bravery  of  those  pioneers  from  all  coun- 
tries who  followed  his  example  in  cross- 
ing the  waters  and  exemplified  the  same 
spirit  of  determination.  They  occupy  a 
unique  place  in  our  history  and  in  our 
hearts. 


National   Security  Demands   an   Ail-Out 
Domestic  Mica  Mining  Progn^am 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

OF   NO"TH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSBNTA'l'lVKS 

Friday,  October  19,  19S1 

Mr.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
Include  my  remarks  on  the  important 


subject.  National  Security  Demands  an 
Ail-Out  Domestic  Mica  Mining  Pro- 
gram: V 

The  eyes  and  brains  of  present-day  mili- 
tary planes,  ships,  unks,  antiaircraft  guns, 
and  many  automatic  weapons  are  the  \mlts 
of  highly  complex  electronic  equipment 
which  they  contato  or  which  are  used  to  di- 
rect and  operate  them,  as  the  case  may  t)e. 
Witfbout  the  electronic  equipment  now  re- 
quired for  accurate,  split-second  detection, 
calculation,  and  controls  our  present-day 
weapons  would  be  ineffective  If  not  useless. 
Large  quantities  of  mica  are  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  electronic  equipment 
for  increasing  military  and  industrial  appli- 
cations. Large  quantities  of  mica  also  are 
required  for  the  "feanufacture  of  electrical 
equipment,  including  motors  and  generators 
and  communications  apparatus.  In  fact, 
practically  all  mica,  other  than  scrap  and 
ground  mica.  Is  used  as  an  Insulator  In  the 
manufacture  of  electronic  and  electrical 
equipment.  Mica  Is  Indispenssble  for  such 
purposes. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  l>ecome8  evident 
that  an  assured  and  continuing  supply  of 
mica  is  essential  to  the  future  defense  and 
economy  of  the  United  States.  However,  In 
the  last  few  years  only  5  percent  or  lees  of 
the  mica  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
other  than  scrap  and  ground  mica,  was  pro- 
duced from  domestic  sources  of  supply.  We 
have  been  dependent  upon  Indis  for  approx- 
imately 85  percent  of  all  such  mica  obtained 
from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Considerable  amounts  of  mica  have  Ijeen 
produced  In  the  United  States  In  years  gone 
by.  The  average  yearly  domestic  produc- 
tion of  mica  other  than  scrap  and  ground 
mica  for  the  1941-45  period  amounted  to  25 
percent  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

There  are  some  3.000  known  mica  deposlu 
In  the  United  SUtes  of  which  700  are  said 
to  be  located  m  the  Southeastern  StSvCs,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  mica  deposits  In  Avery 
and  Mitchell  Counties  of  North  CaroUna. 
which  are  In  my  own  district  These  mica 
deposiU,  together  with  those  that  remain  to 
be  discovered,  might  well  yield  considerably 
In  excess  of  the  25  percent  sufficiency  at- 
tained In  the  past  should  the  Government 
provide  an  adequate  incentive  purchase  pro- 
gram as  authorised  by  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 

The  United  States  can  ill-afford  to  con- 
tinue its  dependence  upmn  India.  Brazil. 
Madagascar,  and  other  overseas  sources  of 
supply  for  95  percent  or  more  of  its  mica  re- 
quirements. 

The  defenat^'aDd"  economy  of  our  Nation 
make  It  imperative  that  the  defense  agen- 
ctee  immediately  put  into  effect  a  mica  pur- 
chase program  which  will  reopen  and  obtain 
maximum  production  from  the  3,000  or  more 
domestic  mica  deposits  over  the  next  5  years. 
Any  effort  less  than  this  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  half-hearted  attempt  or  gesture 
which  could  be  expected  to  end  in  disillu- 
sionment and  financial  distress  to  hundreds 
of  small  venturing  enterprises  and  In  the 
tiltlmate  faUure  of  the  program  to  obtain 
sl'inlficant  quantities  of  mica. 

The  defense  agencies  have  taken  close  to 
11  months  to  develop  a  simple  mica  program. 
Details  of  the  program  have  been  ready  for 
announcement  for  several  weeks;  however, 
activation  of  a  m*ca  program  now  awaits  the 
pleasure  and  approval  of  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Materials  Procxirement 
Agency. 

I  am  Informed  that  under  the  propoaed 
mica  program  the  Government  would,  over 
a  3-year  period,  offer  to  pay  producers  ap- 
proximately $600  a  ton  for  hand-cobbed  mica 
containing  stipulated  percentages  ot  useful 
and  strategic  mica  meeting  certain  specifica- 
tions, delivered  at  buying  dejxjts  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  mica  producing  areas 


of  the  United  States.  The  Cknmment  plans 
to  contract  for  the  processing  at  the  crude 
mica  purchased  from  mine  t>ptntog%.  Total 
cost  of  the  program  as  now  propoaed.  in- 
cluding proceesing  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. Is  reported  to  be  spivoximstely  120.- 
000.000. 

After  11  months  of  Inexcusable  delays  and 
indecision  we  stUl  do  not  have  a  mica  pro- 
duction In  operation.  I  urge  that  a  5-year 
domestic  mica  program  which  wlU  obtain 
the  all-out  production  of  useful  mica  from 
domestic  sources  of  supply  be  announced  and 
activated  Immediately.  The  national  securi- 
ty den^ands  such  action.  The  supply  of  mica 
from  India  and  other  overseas  sources  of  sup- 
ply nuy  be  denied  us  in  the  future. 


Columbus  Day  Address 


,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Columbus  Day 
Association,  of  Lackawanna  County. 
Scranton.  Pa.,  October  12,  1951.  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Tosoro,  Deputy  Economic  Ad- 
viser, Office  of  Western  European  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Tosoro  s  address  follows: 
There  is  a  strong  parallel  between  the 
Great  Explorer's  voyage  to  the  New  World 
and  Italy's  postwar  recovery.  Columbus 
was.  and  Is,  a  symbol  of  resourcefulness, 
courage,  and  energy.  Postwar  Italy  gave  to 
the  world  ample  proof  of  the  reeourcefulness, 
courage,  and  energy  of  the  Italian  people. 

The  progress  made  by  Italy  in  tlie  7  years 
between  1944  and   1961  is  truly  amazing. 

In  1944  the  economy  of  Italy  was  badly 
shattered:  esj)eclally  the  economy  of  central 
Italy,  which  for  long  montlis  was  the  battle- 
ground for  some  of  the  fiercest  snd  most  de- 
structive encounters  of  World  War  II.  In 
fact.  In  central  Italy  90  percent  of  the  power 
plants  were  destroyed  or  out  of  commis- 
Blon;  90  percent  of  the  bridges  were  destroyed 
or  badly  damaged;  Industrial  production  was 
limited  *to  30  or  SO  percent  of  capacity.  At 
the  same  time  90  percent  of  Italy's  merchant 
marine  was  destroyed  or  out  of  commission. 
The  diet  of  Italian  city  dwellers  was  around 
1.500  or  1.600  calories,  very  close  to  the  star- 
vation level  (in  our  country  we  have  an 
average  caloric  intake  of  3,200).  In  the  fi- 
nancial field,  inflation  was  rampant,  prices 
skyrocketed. 

If  we  look  at  the  Italian  econcmty  now. 
as  compared  with  1938,  we  find  that  eleetna^' 
power  production  has  doubled,  and  Industrial 
production  has  Increased  by  40  percent.  For- 
eign trade  Is  now  10  or  20  penrent  larger  than 
prewar,  and  the  Italian  merchant  marine 
has  been  restored  to  90  percent  of  the  pre- 
war leveL  mnation  is  not  a  danger  any  more, 
and  monetary  sUblllty  has  been  achieved 
since  the  end  of  1947.  In  1944  Italy's  sodai 
situation  was  as  dark  as  tbe  economic  (me: 
black  market,  organlasd  fambllng,  and  pros- 
titution were  the  striking  symptoms  of  moral 
disruption  and  decay.  Today,  in  1951,  social 
conditions  are  again  normaL 

The  political  situation,  and  the  condltlor^ 
prevailing  In  public  administration,  show  a 
similar  striking  «*»«»»§*  since  1944  At  that 
time,  the  northern  part  cf  Italy  w^aa  under 
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XaM  oontrot,  aouUicm  llalj  under  United 
and  UUtad  Pwtdom  rale.  Only  % 
Italian  adwHiWrattoa  csMKl.  wltH 
a  eoalltloa  caMnct  tn  whicli  tbe  Communist 
and  tbc  Socialist  parties  had  equal  voice  with 
tlM  as^ocraric  parties.  The  only  brlgbt  spo% 
in  tlM  picture  vere  tbe  Italian  partisans, 
who  valiantly  fought  against  the  Oennan 
armiss  tn  aortlMm  Italy,  with  the  support 
of,  and  m  coOaboraUan  with  our  kMIcts 
fighting  on  tbe  central  mountains  of  tbe 
peninsula. 

Mow.  Italy  has  a  stahte  fovemmeut,  with 
a  cabinet  composed  only  of  representatives 
of  democratic  parties,  under  tbe  leadership 
of  Aletde  de  Oasperl.  Not,  ItUy  is  an  ac- 
cep«MI  and  respected  member  of  the  family 
of  nations,  cf  the  COC.  of  tbe  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organia-tlon,  and  of  the  Council 
oi  Buzope.  She  is  not  a  aacaiber  of  the  U.  N. 
ooly  becavi5e  of  the  Raaslan  veto. 

Tbe  fact  that  Italy  has  made  amazing 
progress  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
fields  obviously  does  not  mean  that  every- 
thing is  bright.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
process  o(  reconstruction  which  was  made 
necessary  toy  90  years  of  fasciam  and  4  years 
of  warfare  has  been  completed.  Much  work 
is  still  to  be  done  in  many  directions.  In 
fact.  Italy's  financial  policies  have  probably 
been  too  strict  in  the  last  3  or  S  years,  and 
only  now  are  being  relaxed.  Not  completely 
unrelated  to  such  policies,  unemployment 
still  looms  large  in  Italy,  around  tbe  2,000.000 
mark.  A  program  of  land  reform  has  been 
dlaeuaaed  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  was 
partially  enacted  into  law;  lu  implementa- 
tion, however,  just  started  a  few  months  ago. 
and  there  is  a  long  way  to  go.  The  tax  83r8- 
tem  is  still  antiquated  and  has  features  of 
regressivlty  which  must  lie  eliminated;  a  new 
tax  law.  prepared  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  United  States  Income  tax.  was  recently 
enacted,  but  the  first  effects  of  its  imple- 
mentation will  not  be  felt  for  a  long  while. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  labor 
unionism  with  two  democratic  unions,  the 
CISL  and  the  UIL,  now  in  existence;  still  the 
largest  union  is  the  Communist -dominated 
COIL,  with  3.000.COO  members.  The  problem 
of  developing  the  backward  areas  of  southern 
Italy  still  presenU  the  same  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties which  worried  the  great  Italian 
statesmen  of  the  Blaorglmento;  the  Italian 
Government  is  just  now  starting  to  face  the 
problem  through  the  fund  for  the  South, 
which  was  established  last  year.  A  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done 
Also  in  this  field. 

All  these  weakaeaecs.  all  these  negative  fac- 
ters.  however,  should  not  be  considered  ss 
indicative  of  the  over-all  state  of  Italian 
affairs.  There  are  clouds,  dark  clouds,  but 
we  must  not  focus  our  attention  on  the 
clouds  only.  We  must  not  look  at  the  trees 
and  lose  sight  of  the  forest.  If  we  look  at 
the  foreat,  happily  we  cf.n  see  a  much 
brighter  picture :  the  pict  jre  of  a  tremendous 
progreaa  made  by  the  Italian  people  In  the 
short  span  of  6  or  7  years. 

As  you  know,  the  Italian  people  did  not  do 
all  this  alone.  On  Columbus  Day,  1044. 
President  Koosevelt  stated  on  the  radio:  "To 
the  people  of  Italy  we  have  pledged  our  help 
•  •  •  and  we  will  keep  the  faith."  We 
did  keep  the  faith,  we  did  give  our  help  to 
the  people  of  Italy — for  an  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $2,300,000,000.  Thla  was  cer- 
tainly a  tremendous  amount.  If  you  consider 
It  in  Itself,  but  in  f ac~.  it  was  small.  If  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  needs  created  by 
war  destruction  and  economic  disruption  in 
Italy.  In  other  words,  we  helped  Italy,  we 
contributed  to  her  recovery,  but  the  Italians 
themselves  did  most  of  the  job. 

In  1941  or  1&42,  the  first  time  I  went  to 
Washington,  I  was  looking  at  the  Columbus 
Memorial  en  the  Union  Station  Plasa.  and 
Columbus  seenxed  to  me  to  be  sad-looking, 
rather  dejected.  With  Mussolini  at  the 
helm  of  the  Fascist  goVerument,  Columbus 


could  hardly  be  the  happy  symbol  of 
tneodly  rrtattons  between  Italy  and  the 
United  Btatea.  But  the  Fascist  regime  was 
overthrown,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
Italian  people  alined  themselves  with  the 
Aillea  In  the  fight  against  nactsm.  Victory 
was  won.  :=Yiendly  relations  with  Italy  were 
restored,  and  a  peace  treaty  was  signed.  In 
1947  the  Italian  Premier  de  Gasperi  came  for 
the  first  time  to  this  country.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  airport  by  protocol  officers  and 
minor  Stato  Department  represenUtives.  A 
few  weeks  ago.  Premier  de  Gasperi  came  to 
Washington  for  the  second  time.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  the  station,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
s&me  Columbus  Memorial,  by^r^ldept  Tru- 
man, by  Mrs.  Truman.  Margaret  Ti^iman 
and  by  practically  all  m^nbers  of  the  C^- 
Inet.  The  Columbus  Memorial  looked  muchi? 
brighter  on  that  occasion — almost  as  bright 
as  the  equestrian  statues  which  were  cast  in 
Italy  as  a  gift  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Bridge  Plaza  on  September  26,  in 
the  presence  of  I^esident  Truman  and 
Premier  de  Gasperi.  The  ceremony  of  the 
dedication,  with  Ezio  Pinza  singing  both  na- 
tional anthems,  gave  a  real  Indication  of  the 
present  status  of  the  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  present 
standing  of  luiy,  and  its  Government.  In  the 
International  field. 

Again,  not  all  the  picture  is  bright.  The 
peace  treaty  is  still  to  be  revised,  although 
the  first  steps  toward  a  partial  revision 
have  already  been  agreed  upon  among  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  and  will  certainly  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  peace-loving  signa- 
tories of  the  treaty,  Italy  is  stiU  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.  N.,  and  the  problem  of  how 
to  overcome  the  Russian  veto  is  being  seri- 
ously considered.  The  question  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  is  still  to  be  settled, 
although  we  do  hope  that  the  Itallaxi  and 
the  Tugo&Iav  Governments  will  be  able  to 
reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on 
this  question.  Finally,  the  surplus  popu- 
lation of  Italy  still  {uresents  tremendous 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems  for 
Italy,  but  we  will  help  Italy  to  solve  this 
problem  through  some  international  ma- 
chinery. 

In  short,  tremendotis  progress  was  made 
by  Italy  in  all  directions  since  actual  fight- 
ing ceased  in  Italy:  enough  progress  to  be 
proud  oirboth  as  Americans,  and  as  Ameri- 
cans of  kalian  descent.  First,  we  can  be 
proud  of  \hat  the  Italians  did  themselves, 
which,  of  course,  was  99  percent  of  the  job. 
Second,  we  can  be  proud  of  what  we  all  did, 
as  Americans,  to  help  the  Italians  to  help 
themselves.  Now,  thanks  to  our  joint  ef- 
forts, a  reborn  democratic  Italy  is  moving 
forward.  Today  Italy  is  one  of  our  best 
allies  in  the  present  troubled  international 
sittiation:  we  can  count  on  her  contribution 
in  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  In  our  re- 
solves to  uphold  western  clvlUzatlon. 


Where  Does  the  Money  Come  From  To 
Lobby  for  the  St.  Lawrence  S««waj? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cc 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENKSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19,  1951 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  frequently  charged  that  the  Na- 
tional St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference, 
the  Nation-wide  organization  opposed  to 


the  Bt.  Lawrence  project,  although  com- 
pos0d  of  some  250  labor,  civic,  busin(ss. 
and  taxpayers'  organizations,  is  largely 
financed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Raik-oads. 

8#  I  think  it  quite  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  while  the  project  is  advanced  as 
a  nttional  defense  necessity,  the  money 
for  the  campaign  of  the  proponents 
com(es  exclusively  from  interests  which 
would  benefit  from  the  waterway. 

L*st  ye<r,  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lf.w- 
renoe  Association,  the  organization  sup- 
porting the  project,  received  in  contrilju- 
tionfc,  according  to  its  lobby  report, 
roufhly  $58,104.  Of  this  amount  ap- 
protimately  $49,000  came  from  the  six 
MidM^est  companies  which  have  invested 
in  liabrador-Quebec  iron  ore  and  which 
want  the  subsidized  waterway  for  a  ccm- 
petiiive  advantage  over  their  fellow  s".eel 
operators. 

Ptr  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  i  his 
assdciation  reports  receipts  of  $58,022. 
Of  this  amount,  $26,968  came  from  four 
of  t^ese  steel  companies:  $10.o6o  fit)m 
the  fcity  council  of  Detroit;  $5,000  from 
the  Wayne  County — Detroit — Board  of 
Commissioners;  $7,000  from  three  other 
Deti^oit  companies,  and  $5,650  from  the 
autkorities  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  tJtal 
contribution  by  "special  interests"  of 
$54^18  of  the  $58,622  reported  as  receipts 
by  this  association. 
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Why  Read  the  Bible? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JF. 

OF  KEw  jnsrr 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  October  19,  1951 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
our  modem  world  where  so  many  new 
fantled  ideas  keep  springing  up.  and  old 
fasljioned  ones  are  speedingly  being  cast 
off,  ^  many  of  us  have  overlooked,  some 
havt  forgotten — yes:  and  there  are  <ven 
a  faw  of  us  who  have  never  gotten  ac- 
quainted \iith— the  best  seller  of  all 
tim# — the  Bible. 

la  these  days  of  trial  and  tribulation, 
when  the  foreign  hateful  and  gocless 
ideology  is  raising  its  ugly  head  l)eckiud- 
ing  the  hopes  of  man.  it  should  certainly 
be  $  necessity  that  we  look  into  the 
"Good  Book"  to  find  words  of  encounige- 
menlt  and  wisdom. 

What  would  be  a  better  source  to  fol- 
low for  learning  how  to  live?  The  p]-ob- 
lem4  of  life  as  outlined  in  the  Bible  are 
Just  as  modern  today  as  they  were  in  the 
tim^  of  our  Lord— so.  in  this.  National 
Bibft  Week.  I  would  like  to  urge  each  in- 
divlfual  to  devote  Eome  part  of  his  daily 
life  to  the  reading  of  his  Bible. 

I  tm  sure  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticle^ which  appeared  in  the  Ne\nark 
Hewp.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  October  16, 
will  Etress  to  all  the  importance  of  read- 
ing the  Bible: 

Why  Read  the  BisLst 
Neier,  if  by  any  chance  it  has  been  loet. 
can  <iere  be  a  better  time  to  renew  acquf  Int- 
ance  with  the  world's  greatest  book  than  tn 
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this.  National  Bible  Week.  Tbe  mores 
change.  Daily  Bible  reading  in  the  home 
with  morning  and  evening  prayers  is  less 
frequent  than  it  was  even  half  a  century 
ago.  Yet  the  Holy  Bible  continues  to  be. 
year  after  year,  the  world's  best  seller. 

National  Bible  Week  Is  a  nonsectarlan 
movement,  directed  to  all  people  throughout 
the  land.  Protestant.  Catholic.  Jew.  even 
those  who  In  an  age  ol  science  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  direct  revelation,  can  get 
from  the  Bible  an  inspiration  they  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  To  the  Christian  It  offers 
the  hope  of  salvation  and  a  future  life 
through  the  death  of  the  meek  and  gentle 
Jesus,  the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
has  affected  the  cotirse  of  the  world..  To  the 
Jew  the  Old  Testament  offers  hope  of  Gods 
kingdom  on  earth  with  a  rrtgn  of  rlghteoiia- 
nesa  and  peace. 

From  the  Bible  can  be  derived  consola- 
tion for  those  stricken  by  bereavement,  spir- 
itual relief  for  the  despondent,  an  attitude 
of  justice  and  good  wUl  toward  men.  whether 
It  fce  derived  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  and  apostles  who  carried 
on  His  work,  from  Moses  and  the  prophets 
or  from  the  psalmists,  who  have  been  a  boon 
to  the  weary  in  spirit. 

Why  should  we  get  out  our  Bibles  and 
read  them?  Because,  among  other  reasons, 
had  It  not  been  lor  this  great  work  of  many 
men,  there  would  be  no  dvUlzation  as  v,-e 
know  it,  with  a  code  of  morals  based  upon 
Its  fundamental  precepts.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  It  was  devout  believers  In  this  book  who 
settled  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

So  much  else  to  read?  Yea.  there  Is  no 
doubt.  From  a  selfish  standpoint,  even,  the 
would-t)e  cultivated  man  or  woman  cannot 
achieve  his  or  her  aim  without  understand- 
ing ol  the  Biblical  references  with  which  the 
literature  of  all  western  nations  abounds. 
For  those  who  seek  an  Interesting  Ap- 
proach. GenesU  and  Exodus,  the  easy  read- 
ing of  two  evenings  contain,  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  6-day  creation  to  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  slavery  In  Egypt  to  the 
Promised  Land,  the  greatest  adventure  story 
ever  told.  Read  that  Bible:  it  will  do  some- 
thing to  you.  and   that  something's   good. 


The  British  arc  far  from  blameless  for  the 
situation  that  has  developed,  Jtist  as  they 
were  for  their  loss  of  control  of  their  oil  In- 
dustry In  Iran.  They  were  too  Ute  In  recog- 
nizing the  danger  that  was  developing  and 
In  taking  steps  to  avoid  a  crisis. 

The  plan  for  International  defense  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  has  been  p>ropoeed  l)y  the 
United  States.  Britain,  France,  and  Tarkey, 
and  promptly  rejected  by  Egypt,  would  have 
been  a  fair  and  eSectlve  solution  ol  the  prob- 
lem. Under  that  plan  British  armed  iroope 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  area  and  re- 
placed by  an  International  force,  inciUdlng 
Egyptian  as  well  as  British  troops.  Thus 
Egypt  would  participate  with  the  other  cotin- 
tries  in  the  defense  of  the  canal. 

If  this  proposal  had  been  made  a  year  ago 
it  might  have  been  acceptable  to  Egypt.  But 
what  happened  In  Iran  changed  Egypt  s  atti- 
tude. Seeing  how  little  Iran  ran  tlie  arltlsh 
out  and  took  over  their  oil  Interesta,  the 
Egyptians  were  emboldened  to  believe  the 
tmie  was  ripe  for  them  to  run  the  British  out 
of  their  country  and  take  over  control  of  the 
canal  property. 

Even  though  the  canal  was  cut  t'orotigh 
Eg>  ptlan  soil  when  It  was  constructed  nearly 
100  yrars  ago.  It  never  has  been  owned  by  the 
Government  or  nationals  of  Erypt-  It  was 
constructed  by  a  French  corporation.  It  stlU 
Is  owned  by  a  corporation  In  which  British 
and  French  are  the  major  stoc.-^holders.  The 
British  Government  and  English  ca;)ltalist« 
hold  about  40  percent  ol  the  stock. 

In  the  present  period  of  Soviet  agi;ression 
and  ambitions  for  conquest,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  west  for  the  defense  of  the 
canal  to  be  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 

Egypt. 

In  effect  It  might  l>e  about  as  dangerous 
to  the  western  ant  1 -Communist  world  as  it 
would  be  to  the  United  States  for  the  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  left  In  the  hands 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  exclusively,  when 
an  aggressor  nation  like  Russia  was  anxious 
to  gain  control  of  the  strategic  Ufeline  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Yes  the  United  State?,  as  well  as  Britain, 
France,  and  the  other  western  powers,  has  a 
vital  stake  in  the  Suez  Canal  controversy. 


Whole  Western  Free  World  Has  Big  Suke 
in  S«ei  CuuJ  ControTersj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAKOLINA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  the  following  able  and 
timely  editorial  carried  in  the  Charlotte 
Observer  on  Thursday.  October  18. 1951; 

Wholz  WEsmtN  Paa  Woau  Has  Big  Stakx 
m  Sccz  Canal  CJowraowaasr 

Regardless  of  who  Is  rtgbts^  who  Is  to 
blame  lor  the  Anglo-E^yptlan>ontroversy 
over  the  Suez  Canal,  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  anti-Communist  world  have  a 
large  and  vital  sUke  in  the  outcome.  That 
life  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  southern 
Asia  is  of  major  Importance  In  the  struggle 
of  the  west  against  Russian  nftgrinBlnn. 

Russia  knows  that,  and,  therefore,  would 
give  much  to  gain  control  of  that  vital  gate- 
way between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  In- 
dian Oceftn.  And  that  might  be  what  would 
happen  if  its  protection  and  control  were 
left  exclusively  In  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  they  demand. 


Private  ImmiiT&tion  ^^^^* 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARISB 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PEMKSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVE3 

Friday,  October  19,  1951 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star 
on  Monday,  October  15,  1951.  Regard- 
ing this  arti-^le.  it  is  certainly  comforting 
for  the  hard-working  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  und  Nat- 
uralization to  know  that  the  taan  who 
checks  on  our  work.  Mr.  Dolltvxe.  one 
of  the  official  objectors,  approve  of  our 
judgment  and  sense  of  fairness. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  House  that  after 
H.  R.  5678.  revising  and  codifying  our 
immigration  and  nationality  la*s.  is  en- 
acted there  will  \ye  fewer  private  bills 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  Congress. 
Many  inequities  and  shortcomings  of  our 
present  immigration  system  sire  being 
corrected  in  this  new  bill,  and  I  therefore 
sincerely  trtist  that  very  early  in  the  next 
session  the  House  will  favorabUr  consider 
this  important  legislation. 


The  Evening  Star  article  follows: 

PUTAn    iMMKaUTIOM    BiLUI — POKDfQ    IX>Or- 

HOLCs  IN  lutnoMATtom  Law 
(By  Robert  K.^l^alah) 
Private  bills  to  bring'  aliens  Into  this  coun- 
try or  to  keep  them  here  put  such  a  biurden 
on  the  pubUc  lives  of  some  Congrceamen 
that  they  believe  the  Immigration  laws  may 
be  Inept  as  well  as  Incomplete. 

Yet.  In  the  opinion  of  Representative  Dol- 
Livxa.  Republican,  of  Iowa,  overhauling  of  the 
general  sUtutes  would  be  tlme-constmtilng 
and  almoet  endlessly  argtimentatlve.  It 
nugbt  do  serious  injustices  to  worthy  Indl- 
vldu  Is  seeking  immediate  entry  or  safety  in 
the  United  States,  he  explaitled. 

Since  Congress  convened  last  January  It 
has  received  about  1.500  stich  bills.  Before 
it  adjctims  this  fall  It  probably  will  have 
ptueed  fewer  than  250. 

Unlike  moat  of  the  thousands  of  other 
measures  annually  Introduced  lu  House  and 
Sennte.  each  one  of  these  private  immigra- 
tion bills  involves  In  a  very  particular  way  a 
speciflc  human  being.  Mr.  DotxivzH  noted. 

Each  requires  a  particular  kind  of  study 
and  handling,  especially  by  a  group  bf  Hotise 
Democratic  and  Republican  objectors,  of 
which  Mr  Doiiivza  is  one.  The  complicated 
process  extends  also  to  several  admlnlstra- 
tlme  agencies  of  the  Government.  It  has 
been  greatly  aggravated  by  world  condition* 
since  the  war. 

Private  bills  In  this  category  propose.  In 
effect,  that  Congress  halt  or  delay  operation 
of  some  provision  of  the  Immigration  laws. 
They  nave  been  described  ss  personal  favors 
for  Individual  allenk. 

Actually;  they  are  tied  In  with  many  other 
factors,  domestic  and  foreign  as  well  as  per- 
sonal. Few  are  exactly  alike  in  their  appli- 
cation. Some  present  the  toughest  kind  of 
tangles  for  Congress  and  immigration  oDcials 
to  unravel. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  an  apparently 
deserving  alien  cannot  conie  to  the  United 
States  under  ordinary  quota  restrictions  or 
comply  fully  with  the  letter  of  other  regula- 
tions. Perhaps  he  faces  possible  deportation 
through  no  direct  fault  of  his  own.  And  so 
a  Member  of  Congress,  on  his  own  InttlatlTS 
or  at  the  request  cS  constituents  or  organiza- 
tions, epottsors  a  bill  -for  the  relief  of  the 

alien. 

Congressional  authorities  concede  that  the 
practice  has  been  seriously  abused  at  times 
and  that  the  system  stUl  ha'^  ffaws  and  dan- 
gers. They  repxsrt  progress  in  corrsetlat 
shortcomings,  setting  up  stronger  ^lifeguards. 
and  providing  stricter  raperrislon. 

"The  Job  of  being  one  of  the  six  desig- 
nated objectors  to  jalvate  bills  In  the  House 
certainly  doesnt  help  to  make  friends."  Mr. 
DoLLivra  conunented. 

It  also  doesn't  ^Ive  the  objectors  much 
time  to  themselves.  The  dally  grist  of  pri- 
vate bUls.  having  been  8creene<l  in  various 
Other  official  quarters.  Is  parcelled  out  wnong 
the  objectors  for  additional  study  and 
checking. 

The  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month  are  private  calendar  days  In  tt>s 
House.  Many  private  bills  are  called  up  bat 
comparatively  few  are  chosen  for  pMMge. 
By  the  time  the  Inunlgratton  blUs  get  sa 
far  as  the  Private  Calendar  tbe  objectors 
find  they  have  relaUvely  lltOe  objecting  to 

do. 

Much  of  the  work  Is  done  ahead  of  tlnte. 
occasionally  a  year  or  more  ahead.  At  least 
600  of  the  private  immigration  bills  dropped 
Into  the  House  hopper  this  year  were  pre- 
sented in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  and  got 
nowhere. 

That  does  not  mean  the  repeatwrs  are 
necessarily  undesirable  or  doomed.  Some 
require  more  investigation  or  information 
than  cotild  be  given  last  year. 

Nevertheless  the  Introducttoo  erf  a  prtvmte 
bUl.  under  cejtaln 
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Any  pr<i><mgwl  aliaM  of  tlukt  kind  !•  un- 
likely, mwdliig  to  Boom  Ji«ttcl«ry  Ca«n« 
jBiltte*  experts  m/tto  anunlne  prlTate  Mils. 
tt  ttot  tanmlgrtfcm  bureau  has  sulBclent 
gnmiuli  (or  btiterlng  iMay  'would  be  dan- 
gerous to  tb«  security  of  this  country  or 
r  othervlse  be  undesirable,  the  bureau  notifies 
'  the  comiBlttee  and  prompt  action  probably 
can  be  taken. 

Tlie  large  majcrtty  of  prlTate  Immigration 
bills,  howerer.  present  different  types  of 
probtems  becauw  of  tbstr  ▼olxime  and  In- 
dividual questkHis. 

Tbey  are  so  numerous  that  the  Houss 
Judldary  Committee's  Immigration  sub- 
committee meeu  almost  daUy.  Mr.  Doixrvza, 
a  BHOber  of  that  subcommittee,  said  this 
Involves  not  only  study  but  heartngs  be- 
fore any  MUs  are  sepcs^ted  to  the  full  com- 
mittee on  the  prirate  calendar. 

"It  also  brings  up  some  of  the  mcsst  dlffl- 
cxUt  human  problems."  he  added.  "One 
'  case  may  concern  the  efforts  of  Amerlcaa 
parents  to  bring  into  this  country  a  baby 
they  adopted  in  Europe.  The  next  one 
might  be  the  plee  of  a  young  alien  woman 
trying  to  avoid  being  sent  back  to  a  country 
Where  she  has  been  declared  ntstolssi 

"I  dant  snppose  that  any  ala^  new  sec- 
tion of  the  law  could  be  written  to  cover  all 
the  situations  in  the  private  bills  we  get.  Of 
course,  as  in  the  case  of  American  natural- 
ized citizens  who  r-ere  blocked  from  return 
to  this  country  becaur«  they  voted  In  the 
Italian  elections,  a  special  blanket  bill  proved 
practical. 

"It  might  seem  there  Is  annething  inept 
about  tl^e  immigration  laws  if  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  handle  cases  of  this  kind." 

Mr.  DoLuvn,  a  nephew  of  fonnw  Senator 
ZX>lliver  of  Iowa,  and  a  House  Member  since 
1946.  (.'landed  toward  the  latest  batch  of 
prlTSte  bills  on  his  desk. 

"Maybe  this  Is  the  only  way  xc  haiuUe  such 
Individual  problcinB.'  he  said.  "Anyway 
here  they  are  in  front  of  us  from  all  over 
the  world.  Almost  every  cne  of  them  might 
effect  a  human  destiny,  and  some  of  them 
perhapj  ccuid  touch  the  destiny  of  our 
country." 


A  Record  of  Infamy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

0»  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVTS 

Monday.  October  IS.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  September 
4  issue  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal, one  of  the  Nation's  outstaxuUngr 
nevrspapers.  discusses  at  length  the  fine 
speech  which  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Hon.  Loins  B.  HrLits,  delivered 
in  the  House  last  June,  recounting  the 
sordid  history  of  Russia's  violations  of 
Its  agreements  with  the  United  States. 

Under  unanimous  oouent.  I  Include 
the  edilonal: 

A  RxcoBO  or  Imtoct 

If  the  record  is  any  guide.  United  States 
and  Allied  nations'  dlpjoauits  who  gather 
at  San  Francisco  to  Bisotfaite  the  Japtmtse 
Peace  Treaty  wiU  find  themselves  confronted 
by  a  campaign  of  insincerity,  deceit,  aaul 
cynicism    unparaUeled    in    modem    history. 


Already  the  RraslaBs  have  ladleatcd  that 
they  expect  to  sabots«e  the  proceedings  IX 
at  aU  poeslhle.  but  upon  sober  reflection. 
the  clTlllzed  world  must  be  reconcUed  to 
the  harsh  fact  that  even  If  Russia  should 
ratify  the  treaty  as  proposed,  they  would 
reeerre  the  prlvUege  to  repudiate  their  sacred 
obUgatlons. 

Sttcsig  and  compelling  erldecce  to  this 
effect  comes  In  a  speech  by  BepresentatlTe 
Locis  B.  Hsixzx.  of  New  Tort  (Brocdclyn), 
befcre  the  House  early  in  June  of  thli  year, 
a  speech  entitled  •'Russia's  Violations  of  Itt 
Agreemenu  With  the  United  States."  Here, 
in  adequately  dcrumented  manner.  Repre- 
sents tlTe  HifT.Tnr  charged  and  proved  that: 

1.  Although  all  other  countries  benefi- 
ciaries of  lend-lease  diiring  World  War  n 
have  made  some  settlement  or  agreement 
to  settle  for  lend-lease  materials,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia  has  refused  to  agree  on 
any  settlement  on  aid  totaling  more  tKan 
$21,000,000,000.  Moreover,  the  Russians  have 
refused  to  consider  the  return  of  CTO  vessels 
provided  under  lend-lease,  the  reason  given 
being  the  United  States  does  not  need  them. 

2.  At  the  Tehran  Conference  Russia  agreed 
with  other  nations  to  guarantee  the  main- 
tenance cf  the  sovereignty,  indepjendence, 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Iran.  Stalin 
agreed  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  forces  from 
Iranian  territory  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  eeosation  of  hastilities.  Instead  of 
withdrawing  Red  fca^res.  Russia  then  pro- 
ceeded to  used  armed  power  to  set  up  a 
puppet  government  to  oppose  the  National 
Government  In  Tehran.  The  Russiaas  with- 
drew only  after  United  Nations  protests. 

3.  In  direct  violation  of  terms  of  the  Yalta 
agreement.  Russia  blocked  the  formation  of 
a  democratic  government  In  Poland.  Else- 
where in  Central  Europe  the  Russians  vio- 
lated the  agreement  by  nefarious  activities  in 
Tugoslavla.  Rumania.  BulgarU.  Czechoelo- 
vakla.  and  Hungary. 

4.  Under  the  Potsdam  agreement,  the  Rus- 
sians undertook  to  Join  with  other  allies  in 
considering  Germany  as  a  single  economic 
unit.  Then  the  Russians  set  up  their  block- 
ade to  hinder  the  flow  of  goods  between 
east  and  west,  while  the  United  States  and 
other  allies  kept  their  part  of  the  bargain. 
This  Russian  move  eventually  took  the  form 
of  a  blunt  and  undisguiset*  attempt  to  freeze 
the  United  States  and  other  aUies  out  of 
Berlin.  In  shanteleas  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

There  are  other  instances,  but  these  are 
the  most  shocking.  Throughout  this  long 
succession  of  postwar  violation  of  treaties 
and  agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
it  clear  that  they  Uke  the  coldly  realistic, 
Macbiavellten  attitude  in  diplomacy;  that 
agreements  are  made  and  maintained  for  the 
sheer  convenience  of  one  party,  and  the  mo- 
ment it  becomes  inconvenient  to  abide  by 
them,  they  are  bypassed,  discarded,  violated, 
and  repudiated  in  fact. 

Representative  Hirr.i.nt  performed  a  service 
to  his  country  and  to  diplomata  at  the  San 
Francisco  peace  meeting  by  listing  and  doc- 
umenting these  and  other  examples  of  Rus- 
sia's cynical  attitude  toward  honor  and 
decency.  The  speech  has  been  made  avail- 
able in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  aU  delegates 
may  have  ready  acoeaa  to  this  record  of 
Infamy. 


Fantastic  Weapons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNXSTLVANIA 

I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB 

Thursday.  October  18.  19S1 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  October  16, 


1961.  Issue  of  the  Altoona  (Ita.)  Tibune. 
onl  the  subject  cf  fantastic  weapons,  dis- 
cusses a  subject  that  is  of  par&uiount 
Importance  to  the  American  people. 
^  The  editorial  follor^ 

I  Faxtastic  Weapons 

*  t>iro  *nen  who  know  considerable  about 
Ar^erlca's  satmed  strength  gave  wunlngs 
M<mday  against  overeonfldence  In  the  "fan- 
tastic weapons"  menttoned  by  Preside  at  Tru- 
man, and  the  Air  Focee  eome  time  a^ro. 

Itepresentatlve  Jamzs  K.  Van  Zsivor,  6f 
Alloona.  a  membt:r  of  the  House  Armed 
Sei  Tlees  Committee  and  of  the  House  -Senate 
Atwnic  Energy  Committee,  and  Defense  S4e- 
relsry  Robert  A.  Lovett  Monday  struck 
warning  notes  on  the  "fantastic  wiapons" 
ld4a. 

th«  President  recently  spoke  of  the 
stsange  ard  deadly  new  devices  this  xmntry 
is Jtfeveloplng.  He  gave  no  indicaticn  as  to 
waether  they  were  ready  for  action.  In  pro- 
difrtlon,  or  drawing-board  m-xlels. 

fehortly  thereafter,  the  Air  Force  made  Its 
announcement  of  Matador,  the  guided  mls- 
sU*.  a  bomb  with  wings,  which  car  attain 
grfat  speeds,  and  be  delivered  without,  a  pilot 
to  i  Its  target. 

Immediately,  demands  were  mace  that 
tills  country  draw  up  a  new  defence  pro- 
gram, based  upon  these  "fantastic  weapons." 
It  I  was  said  that  we  could  save  money  on 
national  defense  by  building  these  "toncen- 
trited  horrors,"  the  Idea  being  that  a  few 
of  I  them  would  be  the  equal  of  vas-;  num- 
bed of  the  conventional  type  of  high  ezplo- 
£l^  and  normal  weapons. 

But.  Congressman  Van  Zanbt  tcld  the 
H<iuse  Monday  that  the  United  Stats  does 
no^  have  atomic  tactical  weapons  oi  guid- 
ed: misEiies  now  ready  for  use. 

^Recently,*  he  said,  "^^ere  has  bsen  in 
ht|h  places  much  Irresponsible  talk  about 
fantastic  weapons.  whA  the  fact  is  that 
m*st  of  them  are  either  on  the  d  "awing 
bsfu^  or  in  experimental  stages." 

Secretary  Lovett  told  the  Legion  m  tlonal 
coitventlon  in  IClami  that  the  United  States 
do^s  not  yet  have  a  stockpile  of  atomic 
Eucer- weapons  which  can  bring  a  chei  p  vie- 
to  y  In  war. 

le  said  there  Is  grave  danger  the  /jnert- 
caji  people  are  pinning  their  hopes  ix  ae- 
cu-ity  on  new  weapons  which  havent  even 
betn  proved  to  be  reliable. 

It  is  worth  our  rememixs-ing.  then    that 
still   are  fought   by   the   GI   toting  a 
and  the  pilot  flying  the  fighter  ard  the 
iber. 


Repeal  of  Obsolete  Uwi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R,  BRYSON 

OF  SOirrH  CASOUXA 

1  N  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENT  ATT  ^ES 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Ut.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leajve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RBf^oao,  I  include  a  news  item  froci  the 
Evening  Star  of  October  11. 1951.  retrard- 
ing  the  repeal  of  archaic  laws.  Mr. 
Julius  Silverstein.  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  National  University  School  of 
Law.  supervised  the  study  of  the  Gorem- 
ment's  property  laws  to  c^termiae  what 
laws  should  be  repealed  and  coope-ated 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Congress  ti  ob- 
tailiing  legislative  action. 
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Laws 


The  news  item  follows: 

Abcbak.   CoKTucme  Cirrd  Stai 
Up  roe  Whct  sasi  s  Rzpkax. 

The  United  States  Ccwmlsslnosr  at  Sdu- 
catwn  no  k>o0H  nay  be  etaargsd  by  law  with 
selling  male  reindeer  and  buying  feosale 
reindeer  to  Im  distributed  to  the  natives  In 


And  there  win  be  no  ezcuae  in  the  future 
for  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  "one  Amerlcaa  bteoo." 

ObsoleU  laws  lelsltiii  to 
are  m  process  oi  kelai 
Congress  repeals  laws  tnstead  of 
more  of  tiiem — that's  news. 

The  reindeer  herds,  which  the  Oommls- 
skoner  of  Education  used  to  hive  in  his  juris- 
diction, now  are  umier  the  Bureau  of  Inrtlan 
Affatars.  The  buffalo— about  4.000  at  tiMim 
are  the  property  at  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  soo  wanting  one  of  the 
animals  applies  there. 

brlier  this  month  the  Senate,  after  study 
by  its  Expenditures  Oommittee.  passed  an  act 
repealing  114  secttosis  at  laws  and  smsndint 
63.  aU  relating  to  Pedsral  property.  A  stod- 
lar  bUl  Is  befote  the  House. 

STABLBS  COINC  IXCAIXT 

Azwther  section  of  the  lam  which  would 
be  repealed  in  one  charging  the  Army  quar- 
termaster general  wttb  the  duty  of  maintaln- 
Ing  stables  in  the  District  for  the  President's 
horses  and  carriages.  President  Wilson  was 
the  last  President  to  have  a  horse-drawn 
carriage. 

The  legislatlcm  now  before  Congress  Is  the 
result  of  much  work.  t»y  a  staff  of  attorneys 
headed  by  Juilxa  Sflverstetn.  member  of  fac- 
ulty. National  University  School  of  I^w.  chief 
eoonsel  of  the  legislation  snd  re^tilatlons 
division  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 


Tlke  last  real  revision  of  the  Nation's  stat- 
utes occurred  in  1813.  Meanwhile  there  tias 
been  a  codification  of  the  laws,  but  this 
dileflT  calls  attention  to  confiicts  in  them. 
The  preeent  legislation,  therefore.  Is  regarded 
by  lawy^s  as  a  iiilketrwie  m  deerlng  tne 
statute  books  of  deadwood. 

The  work  which  Mr.  SUverstcin  headed  was 
directed  to  be  d(me  by  Congress  when  it 
pMsed  the  Federal  Property  Act  of  1940. 
That  act  bCt  up  OfiA  and  made  it  reqMSUible 
for  the  procurement  and  administration  of 
Government  supplies  and  the  disposal  at 
Government  stnidus. 

The  staff  of  attorneys  examined  more  than 
25.000  sections  of  Uws.  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  more  than  3.900  relating  to  the 
purchase  and  disposal  of  Government  prop- 
erty to  weed  out  those  which  have  been 
superseded  by  the  1949  act  or  which  are 
obeoiete. 

iT»a  ACT  VACis  axrcAX. 

Tbc  earliest  act  facing  repeal  goes  back  to 
1796.  It  provided  that  all  purchases  for  the 
Army  or  Ravy  shall  be  tinder  the  direction 
at  the  ctoMt  odtoers  of  thoee  senrlces. 

Mr.  SUTCfSttfn  explained  that  at  the  start 
the  Oovemmmt  had  central  purchastnc  car- 
ried out  by  ths  Treasury.  The  Army  and 
Navy  in  1796  were  able  to  break  sway,  fol- 
lowed by  other  agencies.  Central  purchasing 
was  not  recstaUlsiaed.  at  least  to  soaae  ex- 
tent, until  lasa.  when  it  was  again  placed 
In  the  Tteseury 

Tbe  act  of  1949  plsced  all  purchasing  in 
OSA  But  to  take  care  at  ths 
of  ttw  miUtary.  the  Deft 
GSA  and  the  Budget  Bureau  have  agreed  on 
areas  where  the  military  may  operate  on  their 
own. 

The  Senate  also  has  approved  a  maasnra 
repeaUac  secttaae  «r  iMfs  dsathig  with  ^d« 

other  duty  assigned  to  GflA  and  earned  out 
chiefly  throogh  the  HhUonal  Archtvas. 

One  of  the  sectloos  to  be  repealed  Is  an 
set  of  1802  directing  that  the  records  of  the 


that  the 
Archivea. 


Tke  Training  of  Soidkn 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/JIKS 
or 

HON  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  pssnasTuvaau 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  BE>BBSBITAT1VSB 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith 
is  an  exchange  of  letters  b(?tween  the 
comtnanding  officer,  the  chiLpIain.  and 
the  pcunents  of  a  boy  in  the  service. 
These  letters  portray  a  fine  sense  of  duty, 
devotion,  and  patriotism.  They  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  much  of  tkie  activities 
and  attitudes  of  contemporary  life.  It  is 
my  hope  that  other  commanding  ofBcers 
are  following  the  fine  exami^le  of  BiaJ. 
Gen.  R.  C.  L.  Graham  and  coiresponding 
with  the  parents  of  the  boys  that  serve 
with  and  xinder  them.  They  will  find 
that  America  contains  many  people  like 
the  Parkers  that  are  happy  tc  do  all  that 
is  rightfully  exported  of  them  if  they 
are  treated  as  fdlov  human  beings  and 
citizens. 

The  letters  follow: 

HxAOQCABToa.  FoKr  Lb..  Va. 
Dcsa  "MoTBn"  or  a  Sounxa:  Tou  may  be 
tlie  mottier.  aunt,  or  atster  of  tlie  soldier  I  am 
wrtttng  at)out.  or  perheps  this  letter  siioxild 
be  more  properly  sdilisssert  to  you  as  his 
father,  uncle,  or  tarofttMr.  Kit  is  far  as  ha 
and  I  are  cm>egnad  yoa  are  the  3ne  at  hone 
wtM}  thinks  of  htm  most  often  find  wonders 
most  frequently  wh»t  tie  is  doing  ber«  at 
Port  Lee. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Quartermaster  Replace- 
ment Training  Center  to  learn  to  be  a  soldier. 
Pirst  he  will  receive  baale  ttalnhig  where  he 
win  icam  to  driU  aloog  with  the  other  skills 
that  all  soldiers  most  kikow  whatever  their 
military  saslgiBaBSBt  aicht  be.  After  aam- 
pletlon  of  baale  tralBlac  be  wiU  be  claiBltel 
by  expert  personnel  specialists  to  determine 
what  his  aptitudes  are  and  ticnv  he  might 
best  serve  the  Army.  Prior  to  tJs  selection 
for  any  spedike  school  training,  idose  stten- 
tton  will  be  paM  tc  hla  prevtoui  raoord  both 
as  a  aokiitt  and  a  clTiUan  and  he  will  be 
tnterrlewed  to  determizM  ills  int^^rest  in  any 
of  tne  fields  tnentlonecl  below.  If  pn— Itile,  be 
wnu  be  assigned  to  the  course  wlilch  he  re- 
quests. We  teach  many  trade  specialties,  in- 
chxttnc  shoe  repair,  tallorinc.  amvas  and 
leather  repato-.  cperstfcm  and  re(«ir  of  Add 
iauadrics  and  bakeries,  supply  hioiidlcr.  sup- 
ply records  specialtst.  bath  proi  essce.  soh- 
atstmce  clerk,  and  utility  repidnnan.  Upon 
eoBipleticn  of  his  training  here,  be  will  be 
available  to  a  unit  for  further  on-the-job 
training  in  the  specialty  far  wt.ich  h»  tias 
been  sclKxsled  at  Fort  Lee. 

The  course  of  tralBhic  he  reoei^ 
given  by  select  iMlnMtava  wait 
■ltf>Jects.  It  incorporates  tlie 
» doctrine  and  methods  obtainable  and 
I  feel  tiiat  Im  wlU  be  better  qualiiled  to  suc- 
oessfuUy  face  the  futtire.  whether  it  be  in 
civil  or  military  life,  as  a  result  of  this 
training. 

Life  at  Pc«^  Lee  will  XK>t  be  all  work  and 
no  play.  We  bave  {tfanxied  an  ext«!nsive  recre- 
ational pcopaos  se  weO.  Our  ttieaters  have 
the  laasal  aaoivleB,  and  plafs  by  toth  soldiers 
and  ctffliaws  are  shown  freqtiently  Tlie 
serrlcc  clubs  st  Port  Lee  are  Eomc  of  the 
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In  the  country.  There  soldiers 
laneea.  read  a  book,  or  engage  in 
any  of  the  dooens  at  acttrltles  we  have 
planned  tor  them.  Also,  the  Wart  Lee  Hobby 
Ohop  oOers  uppurtunWy  for  those  interested 
ki  woodworking.  leatiMrcraft,  photography. 
If*— '*^—    and  many  oQter  fields. 

Nor  lure  we  forgotten  the  physical  and 
^>lritual  well -bemg  of  our  soldiers.  The  food 
tiwy  eat  is  the  finest  the  Army  can  buy;  its 
preparattaB  Is  supenlsed  by  expert  dieuclans. 
T%ey  lleelve  the  finest  medical  care:  Army 
doctors  and  dentists  will  keep  them  in  tip- 
top physical  eondman.  TO  fulfill  the  sol- 
dier's religious  needs.  Fort  Lee  has  fine 
efaapels:  oin  ctiaplains  are  carefully  selected 
Xrom  all  leading  denominations. 

Soldiers  tiaw  the  opporttmlty  of  Uving 
with  other  yoang  men  of  their  generation, 
from  all  walks  cf  life  and  from  every  corner 
at  the  United  SUtes.  They  will  get  to  know 
young  men  fton  Texas,  Oregon.  New  Tork. 
Alabama,  young  men.  who  after  their  Army 
sen  ice  is  O'ver.  wiU  become  businessmen,  po- 
litical leaders,  and  husbands  and  fathers  of 
Amerlea.  By  working  with  these  young  men. 
by  shartBg  with  tixem  the  experiences  of 
military  serMoe.  they  win  come  to  know  their 
fellow  AflSBiteeaB  featSsr — and  toy  so  doing 
learn  to  kaow  AaMrlca  better  I  feel  ta^t 
this  Is  most  lasportant,  and  I  know  that  you 
as  a  patriotic  American,  will  think  scr.~too. 

Some  reasonable  restrictions  wUi  be  placed 
on  your  boy's^novements.  Except  for  em«'- 
gendes,  he  wiU  not  be  granted  a  leave  dur- 
ing his  training  period.  Upon  oooipietion 
of  6  weeks  training,  however,  he  may  be 
granted  a  pass.     Theee  pessee  are  issued  lor 

kys  and 
He  must  get  up 
and  go  to  bed  at  rrgular  and  early  hours. 
You  can  help  him  by  letting  him  know  Ire- 
quently  that  his  family  imd  friends  are  think- 
ing of  him.  Wben  you  write  be  sure  to  Ln- 
dudc  his  rank.  fuU  name.  Army  serial  num- 
ber, company  and  tjattallon  in  the  addresa 
as  listed  below. 

I  know  that  the  letters  written  you  Trom 
Port  Lee  by  yotur  boy  will  keep  you  iniormed 
about  his  life  liere  at  tlie  Quarterm^astsr 
Repiacentent  Training  Center  l>etter  than 
any  wcrdi  of  mine.  We  hope  that  when  hs 
leiuma  to  you.  you  win  find  that  his  Army 
trahdag  has  made  him  physically  fit.  men- 
tally alert,  and  imbued  with  those  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  wiiich  tlie  whole  struc- 
ture Of  our  American  life  is  based. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  C.  L.  Gbaham. 

General.  United 
Armjf.  Commt^ndinf. 


PakKia  CKKvaoixr. 
ntUhurgh.  Pa..  September  20.  1951. 
liaj    Gen.  R.  C.  Osabam. 

United  Stutet  Army.  CamwtmiUhng  Of' 
fleer,  Quartermcster  Beaerve  Trvin- 
Hig  Center,  Fort  Lee.  Fa. 

DasB  Sib:  Today  I  received  a  tetter  signed 
by  you  in  regard  to  the  treatment  and  care 
given  to  tlie  soittsrs  under  your  ersnmand  at 
Tart  Lee.  I  have  read  and  reread  the 
several  times.  In  fact.  I  have  paand  tt  i 
to  soooe  of  my  deptirtment  heads  for  thetn 
to  read.  This  letter  is  so  all-tucltislve  a«  to 
Just  what  we,  as  parents,  can  look  f«-ward 
to  in  the  training  at  our  a(»s  So  be  good 
aoktiers  in  the  Army  of  the  Uhltdtf  Btttm. 

Tour  letter  also  polnu  out  to  me  as  s 
liiiiiliiiissiiieii  that  you  and  your  group  in 
rnmmanrl  in  the  Army  have  realized  the 
same  thing  we  are  realixtng  on  the  economic 
front — that  is.  the  price  of  freedom  is  seri- 
ice — service  to  our  fellow  men,  regardless  »f 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

My  soo  tias  written  several  letters  during 
ills  short  t«m  in  the  Army.  His  letters  are 
a  prld*  and  show  the  hlglnst  esteem  and 
regard  for  hla  wwiaiiiMt  oAecrs.  his  ser- 
geant, and  his  lieutenant.    His  call  an  the 
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whicb  m  wqu— U<  1m  do.  and  hla 
CBttiivlMai  for  Uim  trmlntaf  b*  to  setting 
refttty  lurprlaed  m*  unUl  I  got  your  letur 
today.  Mow,  I  can  better  undexstand  why 
hiz  «nthuiteam  fai  so  great.  A»  ha  cald  on 
tbc  pbona  to  me.  ~Dad.  rm  gotnc  to  do  my 
bast  to  ba  a  cradtt  to  tha  outfit,  to  which. 
Xbalooc- 

Wa  bera  oa  tlM  boaw  front  can  be  tbank- 
fol  «e  bava  oaeara  of  your  caliber  and  I 
ataoaraty  bope  tbis  attitude  and  undcrct&nd- 
liiE  la  borne  tbrooghout  all  brancbca  of  tba 
aaiilta.  As  you  veil  know,  tbaae  young  men 
are  tboae  on  whom  we  must  depend  to  carry 
on  tbe  future  of  our  country  and  to  fulAll 
properly  the  ieaderablp  of  tbe  world:  wlUi 
the  care  and  undcrstsiwUpg  tbat  ts  necesaary 
to  bava  oar  matn  goal  fulfilled — that  of  peace 
on  aartb — good  will  to  all  men. 

It  U  letters  such  as  yours  and  tbe  under- 
ctasding  bebind  It  that  wUl  do  much  to 
make  tbla  aim  of  %U  time  coma  true  in  the 
iKit  too  distant  future. 

Tbanklng  you  for  your  Aim  letter  of  under- 
standing. I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

&  H.  Pasxxs. 

TKI  QUAjrXMMSaBB  BVLACOIBirT 

lIuzMZiro  CsmriB. 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 

DcAx  BAi.  um  Mas.  PhaaaoL:  I  bad  tbe 
pleasure  of  meeting  Prlrate  ^mue!  Parker 
at  the  Replacement  Training  center  Chapel 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va..  and  personally  welcomed 
btm  to  this  post. 

Toor  lettCTs  to  him  will  be  of  great  Im- 
porUmce  while  he  la  away  from  home.  I 
encouraged  him  to  write  home  often,  attend 
church  regularly  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  all  recreational  and  athletic  activities  of 
his  unit.  He  will  have  ample  opportiinlty 
to  further  his  edtieatlon. 

Oar  whole  program  can  be  summed  up 
In  one  phrase:  The  Army  builds  men." 
I  am  sure  I  was  speaking  for  both  of  us 
when  I  said  to  him:  "Work  hard,  play  hard. 
live  clean  and  yovir  record  will  be  the  meas- 
ure of  a  man." 

Bvery  ofBcer  on  this  post  stands  ready  at 
all  times  to  serve  you  both.    We  triist  that 
you  will  remember  us  in  your  prayers  as  we 
daily  remember  you. 
Sincerely, 

0«Ait  E.  A.  BoixtMCxa, 
Chaplain  (Captain).  USAR. 


When  Economy  Is  Not  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  RENLA.RKS 

cr 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

cr   TiNNiJSEEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr     MURRAY    of    Tennessee.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark-s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing eduonai  which  appeared  in  tiie 
October  1951  is.'^ue  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal Review,  which  is  a  pubhcation  of 
the  National  Municipal  Lea^'ue: 

Whfn  Eco.vomy  Is  Not  E<:onomT 
A  year  ago  the  NaUonal  Municipal  Revli'w 
reporteti  itie  gix.d  uews  that  Oagrec-s  rmd 
pttivsed.  and  ihe  President  approved,  a  acw 
law  providing  .'jt  h  'cenius  ul  i<u-i  ernmenui' 
In  1062  and  eacii  fXtih  year  thereaJier.  llie 
enactment  presumably  provided  an  improved 
it.itut^iry  ba.>i4i  {.>r  [xriodic  reporiiiig  of  basic 
iliUBlics  uu  Stale  and  i<x:ai  Mv^vernmeuts — a 


Tltal  Infonnatimi  aarvlce  regularly  provided 
by  the  Padaral  Oov«rament  since  1860. 

In  aoeardnaea  with  this  law  the  Tt&enl 
BudfBt  tills  year  included  a  proposal  tor 
funds  to  conduct  such  a  census.  To  help 
prepare  for  this  job  the  Census  Eiurau  en- 
listed the  advice  of  such  rcoognlacd  authori- 
ties as  William  Anderson.  Prank  Bane.  Fred- 
erick L.  Bird.  Carl  H.  Chatters,  Rowland 
^ger.  Luther  Gullck.  Simeon  E.  Leland,  and 
Clarence  S.  Ridley.  Aaaoclatlona  of  govern- 
ments and  public  offlclals  such  as  tbe  Mu- 
nicipal Finance  Officers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Tax  Administrators,  and 
the  National  Asaoclatlon  of  County  Offlclals 
pledged  their  cooperation. 

It  now  develops,  however,  that  no  funds 
have  been  provided  to  carry  out  this  im- 
portant task,  which  Congress  explicitly  su- 
ttaorlaed  a  year  ago  without  a  diaaentlng  vote 
and  on  which  much  important  preliminary 
work  had  been  Invested.  Tbe  only  reason 
given  ts  in  the  comment  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

•Tn  view  of  present  world  conditions  and 
the  amount  of  expenditures  necessary  tor 
defense  purposes,  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  many  more  urgent 
undertakings  at  this  tune  and  has  therefore 
denied  the  budget  estimate  of  $2,250,000  for 
this  purpose." 

By  rather  similar  reasoning,  a  business 
firm,  hard  put  to  keep  up  with  current  or- 
ders, might  decide  to  save  money  by  dis- 
pensing with  its  periodic  inventory  or  with 
its  auditing  of  accounts.  Or,  on  such  rea- 
soning. Congress  might  ellmln.ate  the  Budget 
Bureau  or  the  General  Accounting  OfSce  to 
free  employees  for  work  In  Pederal  defense 
agencies. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  less  basic 
etatistical  Information  is  available  about 
State  and  local  governments  than  about  any 
comparable  segment  of  our  economy.  These 
governments  provide  a  wide  variety  of  vital 
services;  their  cost  approaches  one-tenth  of 
the  national  income;  they  employ  atx>ut  1 
out  of  each  15  persons  gainfully  occupied; 
they  receive  over  $2,000,000,000  a  year  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment, new  and  in  recent  years,  has  issued 
far  more  staiistical  Information,  about  lit- 
erally scores  of  fields  of  Industrial,  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  activity  than 
regarding  State  and  local  government^ 

The  most  recent  censiis  of  govenunent 
was  for  1942.  Limited  figures  available  in- 
dicate that  State  and  local  governments  have 
more  than  doubled  their  expenditures  and 
have  increased  their  indebtedness  to  an  all- 
time  high  since  then.  But,  unbelievable  as 
it  may  seem,  there  is  no  official  source  of 
information  for  any  of  the  past  8  years  as 
to  the  nation-wide  total  of  spending  by  local 
governments,  nor  as  to  comparative  totals  of 
State  and  local  revenue,  expenditure  and 
debt.  To  find  such  totals  for  local  govern- 
ments by  county,  one  must  go  back  20  years 
to  the  census  of  governments  for  1932. 

As  State  and  local  offlclals  and  civic  groups 
know  oixly  too  well,  the  present  period  of 
chronic  crisis  and  national  preparednen 
greatly  Increases  the  problems  and  dlfflcul- 
tlea  that  confront  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Up-to-date  information  as  to  their 
status  will  surely  not  solve  these  problems. 
But  the  information  that  could  be  provided 
by  a  new  census  of  govemmenu  should  per- 
mit savings,  ttirough  better  public  policies 
and  admlnistraiion  at  all  levels,  far  exceed- 
ing the  project'a  ooct. 

Our  system  ia  nMMHurlly  a  complicated 
one.  Complexity  frustrates  the  clti2en  with 
the  result  that  ultimate  control  slips  farther 
and  farther  from  his  bands.  For  this  reason, 
a  continuous  flow  of  accurate  up-to-date  in- 
formation about  all  our  governments  and 
their  activities  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
our  democracy.    With  each  passing  year,  the 
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need  for  afflrmatlve  action  by  goverijnent 
to  pupply  relevant  information  about  itself 
becomes  greater.  The  heavier  the  loal  Im- 
po4ed  upon  government,  as  In  the  present 
enisr^-ency.  the  greater  the  need. 

tnmlnatton  of  the  appropriation  fcr  the 
census  at  governments  Is  not  |i  Meewe  of 
eciinomy  but  rather  one  of  Improfldetit  ex- 
travagance. Neither  is  It  a  measure  '.o  re- 
dtae  the  Federal  establishment.  Ratier  it 
wl^  tend  to  expand  it.  because  the  less  nfor- 
m4tion  there  is  available  to  citizens  about 
Stitc  and  local  governments,  the  more  they 
wti  be  drawn  as  by  gravity  to  dependence 
upbn  the  central  government.  Any  btliever 
in  i real  economy  or  In  keeping  aa  much  as 
possible  of  the  business  of  govemmient  i.t  the 
Stite  and  local  levels  should  insist  upor  ade- 
qtftte  appropriation  for  the  censtis  of 
rnments. 


The  Federal  GoTerament  Shoold  Not  Sue 
!      States  Without  Their  Consent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALiroufiA 
[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Friday.  October  19.  19S1      J 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  5773, 
w'lich  prevents  a  suit  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  a  State  without  its 
C(|Dsent  or  specific  authorization  by 
Congress.  This  bill  writes  into  our 
statutes  what  many  law^-ers  considered 
to(  be  the  law  betore  the  so-called  tide- 
lands  cases  resulted  in  a  niling  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  allowed  the  States 
ta  be  sued  by  the  Pederal  Government 
without  their  consent. 

A  State  cannot  sue  the  Pederal  Oov- 
eitiment  without  its  consent  and  since 
u^der  our  constitutional  system  the 
States  are  sovereign  entities  retaining 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government,  it  appears  to  be  contrary 
tol  legal  logic  to  hold  the  Federal  Gov- 
eitiment  immune  from  suits  brought  by 
soNereign  States  while  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  sue  States  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  need  for  this  bill  appears  to  be  In- 
crfeasing.  The  tidelands  decisions  de- 
pitived  the  States  of  property,  the 
OTfnership  of  which  was  never  questioned 
throughout  our  history  until  the  recent 
agitation  for  greater  Pederal  power  re- 
siilted  in  the  filing  of  the  tidelands  suits 
byf  the  Federal  Government  against  the 
Stetes.  Such  suits  asserting  new  and 
novel  Federal  rights  are  a  threat  to  every 
Sljate  in  the  Union.  They  are  brought 
in  Federal  courts  and  these  courts  are 
cWlftlng  toward  an  ever  closer  relation- 
shkp  and  association  with  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  Supreme 
court  Justices  are  too  often  selected  be/ 
because  of  political  activity  favorable  to 
tht  executive  branch  if  not  on  the  basis 
of  activity  actually  within  that  branch 
of  our  Government. 

This  close  association  of  the  courts 
particularly  with  the  Department  of 
Ji^tice,  which  Department  has  great  in- 
fli|ence  upon  appointment  and  promo- 
ti<^  of  judges,  presents  a  real  threat  to 
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our  constitutional  system^.  The  States 
are  at  a  real  disadvantage  when  sued  by 
the  Pederal  Government  in  Federid 
courts.  Suits  that  are  justified  can,  ptir- 
suant  to  my  bill,  be  filed  with  consent 
of  the  States  or  of  the  Congress.  If  the 
bill  is  enacted,  future  contracts  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
can  provide  for  a  waiver  of  immunity 
whert  disputes  involving  the  contracts 
arise,  but  of  cotirse  no  coastal  State 
would  consent  to  a  suit  calculated  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  historic  ownership  of  sub- 
merged coastal  lands  or  the  products 
thereof. 


Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  uAasacHtaxRS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BZPSEflWTATIYES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1951 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the  R«c- 
o»D  five  tables  prepared  for  me  by  the 

V.  S.  Government  foreign  aid,  foatwar  period 

StnCMABT 


State  Department  showing  the  extent  of 
lotcton  i^d  between  1945  and  1952  m- 
ctttsiTe. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  over -all  total 
amounts  to  $35,235,594,000.  or  aboui 
J30.98  per  capita  for  an  over-all  popula- 
Uon  of  1,137.250.000. 

This  total  should  be  increased  by  the 
value  of  foreign  aid  now  in  the  pipe- 
lines, which  has  not  been  fimiished  by' 
the  Department. 

The  total  amoimt  furnished,  based  on 
our  own  population  of  approximately 
154.000.000,  amounts  to  about  $230  per 
capita,  or  about  $1,150  per  family  of  five. 


*  Aid-provided 
1874.000,000 

>  In  ttwana*  sf 


V.  S.  Government  foreign  aid.  postwar  period 
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Asu  AHD  PAcmc  rriTLx  ni> 


Kriirfarats  "ftid  provM«d"  and  does  not  include  anUetermined 
H^.mO.itv  wa?  RcctTcd  on  revcm  grants  aid  returo  oo  mats. 
*  In  thoasands  of  doUan. 


• 


LATUC  AimiTA    ITttLM.  IT) 


PiaeaJyntr 
NSS  estimate  * 

1945-41  aid  provide<l«X 

Total  194.V52* 

Popnlatioa 

Aid  per 

^jGranU 

Loans  (croas) 

T« 

;al 

capita 

BoNvia 

Briril w 

Cfule 

CoUjnnbia. . . ... . _». 

Cifta  Uka : 

Cuba 

I>oiiuateaRcfiuMie...l —      —j 

Ecuador ~ , 

n  flilra^nr           ,    

«,ao4 

s:3» 

oa 

986 
305 
»4 
1,198 
5» 

ara 

W7 

182 

1,089 

M7 

oee 

9«3 

1.523 

iU 

378 

«Z753 

10.064 

4,707 

1,»43 

4378 

«8 

.vc 

3.031 
1.X18 

<a3 

3.188 

824 

M.  108 

S3 

817 

Z57S 

4,930 
917 

1.S33 

90,  QM 

iu->,40n 

35,371 

^   S5 
10.490 

taum 

ROW 

110.  jns 

37,  '.14 
2.463 

10.976 
383 

11006 
1.804 
4.212 
3.000 
1.046 

HI  MO 

3.13 

3.117 

S.3T3 

10.807 
9^806 
8.911 

tm,43^ 

1U.338 

111.132 

37.fl60 

3.449 

11.  ?n 

M7 

15,SC4 

2.414 

4.485 

4,490 
1.828 
313,110 
1.3!^ 
3,780 
4.308 
12,390 

Aoaaooo 

82.400.000 

5.WU.0OO 

ll,30fi,000 

ann.000 

5.300.000 
lMNiQ8» 
3,100.000 
1,9681.000 

zantoeo 

3.100.000 

LSOaOOO 

26^4001 000 

1,100,000 
800;  000 

l.M.6ao 

8^486,000 

iSS 

$7« 
IM 

tOLM 
3.36 
4.31 
ZU 

11,575 
578 

2Z3 

im.rau 

5.10 

1.27 

l.flO 
1.45 
1.19 

MaiiaB 

8.30 

KkanfiM 

L25 

Pamptay — 

Vnatfotis 

2,500 

5,947 
8,948 
4.379 

4.73 
3.13 
1.48 
4.30 
1.3S 

Total  flnwitrrdistribnUm                                    

16,320 

4.928 
38.190 

137.771 
1.004 

433,972 
4,107 

S71.743 
Ik  711 

58^.063 
Mb  666 

aOkiw 

138, 380, 000 

4.38 

Uodistributad: 

E«onomic ..... . 

Mi1itv7                                                      --- 

r--    

Total  ««Mmrr                                                     

59,399 

139,375 

4.%,  079 

677,454 

w^  oW 

138,300,066 

4.61 

'  B*pf«aiata  "aU 'provided'*  and  does  not  in«h»)«  undetern 
IMUOIaru  iwahrwd  as  rvverae  gnatt  and  rctnms  on  grmta. 
tjtelii  Mill  III  af^aliaw. 

lined  amount  of  asrtatance  ia  p 

Ipelbie.    During 

this 

1 

«dtaM« 

was  eollectrd  OB 

ktaasaod 

Doorway  to  Slavery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  Msw  To«x 

IN  THR  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVIS 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1951 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txUnd  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  12 
newsjjaper  articles  on  drug  addition 
written  by  Edward  J.  Mowery.  of  the 
New  York  World-Telesnun  and  Sun. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom    tbe   New   T'^'k   World •Telegmn   and 
Sun  of  June  18,  1961) 

Th«    ZxxM-Aax    T3%v    Pan. — Chiu>    Borx 
Slavso   Bzg    Cajce.    Not   Jan. — Otm    CriT, 

TWCHTXCTH  CSMTUST  MUtttL  CF  SCXBfCX.  IS 

TkiLitta  AaucTs:  Bands  or  AtrrHoamas  Aax 

iNarcoUaa  Mkllctlon  UMd  to  be  aaoodatcd 

almost  exclutlveiy  witli  thadowy  figures  who 


existed  more  In  fiction  than  In  real  life.  To- 
day it  Is  a  grim  problem  confronting  more 
people  than  the  authorities  can  count  accu- 
rately>  and  a  startling  percentage  of  them 
are  teenagers.  This  article  Is  thV  fifth  of  a 
series  telling  the  scope  of  the  ecpurge,  the 
chances  of  your  own  child  becoming  an  ad- 
dict, and  what  you  yourself  can  do  to  fight 
the  menace.) 

(By  Edward  J.  siow«ry) 

A  weary  squad  attached  to  the  police 
narcotics  bureau  filed  into  headquarters  an- 
nex, slumped  Into  chairs,  and  grinned  at  De- 
tective Sgt.  John  Cottone. 

"Yep,  pretty  good  bag,"  one  sleuth  ob- 
served. Sergeant  Cottone,  wily  nemesis  of 
underworld  sciun.  nodded. 

"B\A  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  these 
kids?"  he  asked.  "Most  of  'em  aren*t  crimi- 
nals. They're  sick.  Desperately  sick.  What 
are  we  supposed  to  do  with  the  kid  addict 
who  ptishes  a  couple  of  caps  of  "H"  i  heroin  )T 

"That's  our  most  bafOing  problem.  We 
take  this  child  Into  special  sessions.  The 
court  la  empcwered  to  do  only  one  thing — 
send  him  to  a  {>enal  institution  (Hikers  Is- 
land Penitentiary.)  Tou  kpow  what  that 
means.    It's  cold  turkey  withdrawal. 


collected  oo  loans,  and 


TThe  Lexington  Hospital  in  Kentucky? 
That's  run  by  the  Federal  Government. 
8b*uld  we  fill  our  jails  with  these  unlwtu- 
najes? 

""The  bona  fide  peddler  is  another  matter 

entirely.    We're  flushing  these  bums  out  by 

the  hundreds.     The  department  has  easily 

miiie   2,000  arrests   since   January    1.     Tbs 

ki<|s — that's  our  headache." 

j  omCIALB    HZLPUBH 

^wn  Centre  Street,  in  the  magnificent 
Cr^nlnal  Cotirts  Building,  we  asked  Dorrls 
Clarke,  the  magistrates  courts  chief  proba- 
tion officer,  for  her  opinion  of  this  vicious 
cyde. 

"^he  Federal.  State,  and  city  governments,** 
8h#  stated,  "have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
te^n-addlct  problem  for  a  year.  It's  a  cry- 
ing shame  that  in  the  face  of  vastly  in- 
creased addiction  and  an  avalanche  of  pub- 
licity on  this  evil  that  not  a  single  facility 
Is  tret  available  to  treat  these  kids. 

*The  court  or  public  official  faced  It — • 
detected  young  dope  addict  is  utterly  help- 
le*.  There  Is  no  adequate  solution.  We're 
flopdiog  correctional  institutions  such  as  El- 
m:  ra  and  the  New  York  City  Reformatories. 
"We're  sent  50  girls  to  Westfleld  State 
during  the  last  several  months.    Of 
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course,  att 


peopis  have  both  addlcttMi 
But  vfeaa  !■»- 


Tbare's  do  art  equate  facility  for  lieeitm  and 
rehabilitating  them,  even  if  they've  unriw- 
gooe  cold- turkey  wlttadrawaL 

"It's  fantasttr..  HuiKredB  at  adotaaeent* 
need  the  rtght  medlaal  ean  now.  Thoio's 
ao  anrTcr  to  the 


JUIWS 

SodeCy's  callous  disregard  for  buznan  life 
)olt   In  tbe  cbaaokors  at 
Justice  liatthaw  Tlwy. 

"Ot  course,  we're  trustratcd."  he  said  bit- 
terly. *TTie  city  erf  New  York,  tbe  8tat«. 
the  Federal  Government  must  bear  the  onus 
for  this  tragedy.  This  city  is  swimming  In 
Illicit  narcotics. 

"Many  ot  the  kids  who  came  into  tbls 
court  are  now  pleading  for  as  to  tflMftMrss 
them  so  they  can  go  lato  tbe  Army.  Imag- 
ine. Tbe  addict-peddor  would  spread  tbe 
poison  to  our  Armed  fyvces.  It's  already 
storted.  in  fact.  Herotn  was  belog  sold  in- 
slds  one  Army  camp. 

"Tbe  Army  doesnt  want  them.  As  for  the 
Federal  addict  farm,  the  Lexington  Story  is 
a  farce  and  has  t>een  for  years.  Addicts 
pour  in  and  out  at  LesiiigtOB.  16ow  it's 
brtsg  sought  as  a  rtfuge  for  those  facing  tbe 


**We  haven  t  medical  facilities  even  to 
sereen  tbe  peddler  from  the  peddler-addict. 

"Ttasiy  sbWtoii  at  borae  rooms,  bookies. 
cop  graft.  Profits  from  tbase  rackets  are 
peanuts  compared  with  tbs  tmtcM  millions 
poarlag  iBfto  the  international  dope  carteL 
Tbe  baOBMB  equation?    Children  are  dying." 

snail  or  tutilttt 

These  are  tbe  ofiiUniis  ot  respoBstbl*. 
reallstie  public  nfllfrtslo  trying  ikoosstly  to 
appraise  society's  disregard  for  the  tragedy 
that  Is  teen-age  addlctton.  Their  hands  are 
tied. 

This  splrtt  at  futlUty  borers  llks  a  wraith 
over  New  York  fully  14  months  after  the 
WOrld-Teiegram  and  Sun  first  warned  that 
ction     would     prove     a     curse 


Early  last  fall.  In  a  grim  redtal  of 
from  narootica,  this 
public  oAcials  tliat  medttial  ease  of 
was   of   vital    Importanoe.    Ctalkh^ik — from 
yotir  own  neighborhoods     weie  tat  agony. 

lAta  came  the  ghastly  narootlBiB  toll: 
1M6  deatba.  11;  1»M  tfaacbs  from  dope,  58. 

In  March.  Bronx  Asatstaat  Dlatrlek  AStor^ 
ney  David  BUtt  ahocked  tlks  faculty  at 
Junior  High  School  61  with  ttla  statement: 

"Kids  are  utfng  crude 
made  syringes,  cotton  filters,  and  match-box 
covers — to  get  their  bsrotn  dosage.  The 
*anarters'  who  snifl  the  powder  arent 
tbat  this  pracUoe  leads  dtoeetly  to 
cancer.  Dependeaoe  on  baectB  Is  a 
pulsion  impossible  to  toffaak." 

Ikw  York  City,  tbe  adueatota  1— nisd.  is 
as  the  aOib  wuf  j  — iTOl  at 
But  there  Is  no  aadleal  ho^Oes 
avallabte  to  child  dope  addicts  kUlli^  them- 
selves with  deadly  hcrola. 

The  United  Patienu  AsaodatlOD.  in  a  Mttcr 
press  relssse.  said  iu  memtoenh^  ef  giO.000 
parenta  would  4Ma  evesy  oaaaBBaaOaaMBB  f a- 
cmty  at  Ita  enanawad  to  «rtve  tbe  tn«to 
story  of  teen-aga  ■'f*****""  boasc. 

-Gmm  bavs  beui  raportod  to  wk"  tbe  UPA 
apokasman  diirloreil.  "vltsia  attooagto  to  da> 
pirlre  children  ot  tbelr  aoaasaoaasd  *wsa 
resulted  in  such  violent  reacttewis  ttiey  liad 
to  be  sent  to  Beilevue's  eaoargcncy  ward. 
Itl  Imperative  that  tbe  dty  ptovMs  sasBa 
place  srbsre  tbaaa  tinf ortunates  can  gsi  oasd* 
leal  and  psydkokiglcal  treatment  found  eCee- 
tlve  to  curs  drug  addicts.* 

This  Indignant  protest  waa  filed  to  Jan- 
uary. 

XCVn— ^dpp. 413 


On  Apm  14,  a  group  of  grief-stricken 
aMCbers  of  tasa  addicts  took  tip  s  vigil  st 
tbs  very  steps  of  City  Hall  In  tbelr  mote 
pica  for  balp. 

A  lamp  was  lighted  tbere  symboMitag  a 
TlgU  of  pn^er  to  be  kepi  for  48  hoon,  wbleb 
Is  tbe  average  time  addicts  suffer  tbe  pbya 
leal  i^Milia  c<  wltlilaaol  to  tbe  prtnas  of 
New  Tcrk. 

Tbea  tbe  small  baad  of  parents  iTlilMiiilsiL 
Tbah*  sflorto  were  fotUe. 

Da  May  >&.  a  Brans  committee  of  uulragsd 
scoffed  at  tbe  stat^'ment  by  Super- 
cf  aetaoois  WllMaia  J 
only  184  ynuag  addlom  aoija  be 


Qui   Colodne.   of   tl06    Decatur    Avenue. 
Bnns. 
li«  woittd  be  caUad  to  blgb  Ugbt  tbe  ettTO 

apathy  toward  ciiUd  dope  addicts. 

"We  will  also  protest."  he  said.  "New  York's 
penal  approach  to  tbe  slckndM  that  is  drug 
addiction  Mstltog  to  eucb  tn«lc  deaths  m 
that  of  BAwta  On— Im,  17.  of  1004 
a 


kg  police  while  stealing  88 
of  candy. 

"Well  meet  In  r^cntance  for  our 
of  community  i  espnaalbyity  in  this  tragedy." 

Society  has  bad  aaapte  warning  of  the  dope 
scourge.  An  army  of  sick,  bewildered  chil- 
dren still  swalt  tbe 


{FroBQ   the  New  York   World -Telegram    snd 

Sun  of  June  19,  1061} 
UwcLB  Saw   PuaiB  Bcroax  U.  N.  To  8Tor 

Ftovr  or  Do^s— Ssrnoctxo   BXaozx   Poms 

iKTo  OoxnrraT 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

n-cle  Sam,  wboaa  gomrni  Ity  bm  gam  oak 
to  virtually  sesry  nation  in  tbe  worUL  elands 
as  an  abject  Intemstlnnal  beggar  on  tbe 
dope  prohleia  at  the  portal  of  the  United 
NalloQs. 

Not  a  single  ounce  of  opium  Is 
in  the  United  States.    Tet,  oplum-| 
oonntrirea  are  pouring  tbla  An 
derivative,  heroin,  into  this  country. 

At  thU  momsnt.  Amertoai 
being  askad  to  wndrnwilto  g7J88j008J>00  in 
And  to  lealngton.  Ky .  the 
only  bospOtal  for  addicts  has 
cut  its  personnel  and  Jnggtes  s  waiting  Mst 
of  pato'^saaed  f k' tlwis  of  fUeelgu 'gii^iu  nar» 
cotka.  No  money. 
New  York  City,  ezpertendnc  tbe  wont  dope 
to  blstary.  puts  child  addicts  with 
SI  or  with  crtmiaals.  No  bos- 
-batohed  wttb  bos- 


U.  N.  and  other  chaaaiiftr  of  internaucna: 
cooperation,  our  Ooverncect  has  beru  ex- 
erting every  efftxt  to  eUmtnate  external 
souTiee  of  narcotic  drugs. 

"Chinese  t<mgs  are  beonmlng  active  a^tn 
after  svairal  years  of  relattve  ^jlet.  and  we 
intend  to  take  cero  of  tbat  sttaitlo&.'' 

Than  Ifr.  dnsMwgw  added  tbla  shocker: 

**A    nM^^^^^y   t^  d^M^t^^^    AVM    aeta#v^ita^v    /t^v^M 

addlctloa  to  escape  tba  draft.  We  are  work- 
ing with  miUtary  aathuHUm  to  break  up  tnts 
racket.  Th'?  narcottoi  traAc  Is  a  vicious, 
commardal  racket  which  livee  on  the  alow 
of  Ito  nrntomsri.  It  must  be  dealt 
and  reallBUcaliy." 

aovKOB 

As  evMsnee  of  tbls  coontrys  Inability  to 
halt  the  flow  of  forsilgn  drugs  which  has  made 
tbonmndi  of  yooths  unfit  for  tnilitary  serv- 
ice, tbe  idBrlsT  continued: 

*^Hre>e  been  endeavoring  for  many  yean 
to  bave  police  departments  in  the  larger 
enSes  set  up  spedaUsed  narcotic  squads. 
We've  sneessdsd  In  several  localities. 

"This  laasas  ov  Bureau  free  to  concentrate 
Ob  lafgs  sciale  tnfftakcrs.  With  our  small 
of  Ism  tbaa  lB8men  (actually  188)  to 
tbe  entire  United  8Utw  *  •  *  we 
do  e%*erythln3." 
Wm  New  York  City — the  Nation's  prime 
reception  and  distribution  point  for  drugs — 
oow  cf  tbs  dtles  with  sufficiently  large  nar> 
eotles  sqimd? 

"Xos  Angetae  (a  squad  of  38  men)   l£  the 
1^  only  dtv  which  has  taken  tbe  iniua- 
estabiished  aa  adequato  BareoUes 
aqtiad."  be  said. 

mittee.  tbe  Psderal  oAdal  revealed  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  Amerlea's  top  gangsters  are 
reapuig  the  dope  harvert. 

"Of  the  Itet  of  800  (top  mobatcrs)  I  frn-- 
niahed  your  committee  In  elomd  seaKXot^'* 
Mr.  Anattnger  stated.  "SOO  have  £ksjrcoUca 
records.^ 

None  will  ssy  how  many  key  gangstcra  ware 
among  the  8.18S  arrssted  by  ffederal  ageoto 
year — tbe  lilgltfat  bag  in  the  Bureau's 


WbUe  Mr.  AnsBnger  B:iade  oo  refrrence  to 
alMfinsTi  traSe  in  marijuana,  another  FmI- 
erai  expert  declared  thi.t  tbe  deadly  hypnotic 
can  be  waded  across  the  Bio  Grande  for  hun- 
dreds of  nllM  wfth  little  fear  of  detec::-a 
by  eOlber  United  Ststos  or  Mevlran  bcrrder 


MAXXS  PLZA  TO  V.  W. 

On  May  I.  Federal  Narootica 
Harry  J.  Ansllnger  virtually  bagged  Italy. 
Turkey,  Ireece.  North  China,  and  Manchuria 
to  destroy  their  stacks  of  diverted  (ilUct) 
drugs  and  reduce  their  production  to  strictly 
medical  needs.  He  made  bla  eloquant  plaa 
before  the  U.  N.  Narcotics  Conmalaslon  at 
LakeSoeeam. 

tbat  rtilmae  Coasnmnlsts  in 
are  trying  to  dump  888  tone  of 
raw  opium  on  tbe  world  SMBfcet.  He  re- 
vealed that  iMTQlB.  the  terror  drug.  Is  poor- 
ing  from  tinderworld  lalxiratorles  tax  Tlnitsta 
to  Japan,  where  thfwands  of  American 
troops  are  sapoeBd  to  tbe  dangn. 

enrt  every  effort  to  dootroylng  dlvortad  (bug 
stocks  which  bave  made  addiction  a 
vrtde  crisis. 

Mr.  Aaabacnr.  appearliig  t>efars  the 
Clme  iBsaaktcattag  Ooounlttec.  said  oml- 
noualy: 

lUties  of  bsrota  •  •  .• 
'  f  rcxn  Cblna  to  Japan,  win  be  coal- 
ing to  the  (.  oiMed  atadea.  Tbls  la  a  dlsturl>- 
lag  asatter  and  the 
tbia 


AgalB  Ifi  a  earn  al  too  Uttlc  and  too  Uta. 
Tbe  force  of  agents  oould  be  trifrted  wltboMt 
making  a  serious  dent  in  the  internatlanal 

As  to  msdical  aid  avaibdile  to  the  thcu- 
mads  of  db^Mratcly  111  oiliiai  iiiiT  addict  % 
Mr.  Anri3ager  coaomented  at  a  l.^^t^r  da'e 

-l^jr  tbe  past  80  years,  we're  r  -:  .tLTieiMied 
that  eadi  Stote  set  aside  vrards  in  Sytte  hos- 
pitals to  take  care  of  adcHcts.  California 
was  the  only  8Ute  to  respond.  It  estab!  shed 
a  separate  Instltuticm  to  hospitalise  addicts 
but  It  dlacontlnued  it  scsne  years  sgo  " 

Ousteerntog  dope's  inroads  on  draft -ellgihle 
youtta  ami  tbe  crbrent  trend  toward  phony 
addiction  bv  wotdd-be  evaders,  the  World- 
TMsgram  and  Sun  learned  from  a  former 
addict  tn  ConnectUnxt  that  this  practice  Is 
rampant. 
"Nontisers  hj  tbe  scare."  he  declared,  "are 
artlflce  to  k-ep  from  serving  their 
Tbey  plant  a  f«fW  caps  oi  'H* 
I)  to  tbetr  pockets,  get  arrested  and  a 
to  Nsroo  (the  Leringtcn.  Ky., 
addict  farm). 

mn^iiiltiiunTM  mean  a  year's  proba- 

hay^M  off  a  boa  or  tram  in  LexUk^;- 

pay  a  local  doctor  t5  for  a  shot  of  -H' 

preornt    ttsmeOtvee    at    the    h.ospltaJ's 

Tbej'n  pam  the  physical  te^u  sla  ad- 

md  tbey^  out  of  the  dr&lt. " 


I 
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The  former  addict  added  grimly: 
"However,  tbe  joke's  on  them.     Hospital- 
ised with  bums  astf  criminal  adicts,  they 
iMrn  how  to  UM  the  stuff  In  short  time  and 
come  airay  jtmkles." 

The  joke's  not  on  them.  The  &hame  la  on 
America.  Xren  Mr.  Anallnger,  who  formerly 
ohanetnlaed  10  addicts  as  "hoodlums."  now 
exclxides  high  school  kids  from  this  stigma. 

WHAT'S  TH«  s«.trnoM» 

What's  the  solution  to  the  wholesale  bond- 
age or  dope  addiction? 

Cntain  conclusions  are  obvious. 

On  the  FMerai  level.  CongreM  must  cop<> 
with  amuggUng  from  Eiurope  and  Asia  with 
every  facility  at  Its  command.  Federal  nar> 
ootlcs  bureau  manpower  shoiild  be  immedi- 
ately tripled  (600  men>  and  this  agency's 
budget  (•1.850.000 1  increased  by  »3.000.000. 
These  are  minimum  requirements. 

The  SUtes — especially  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  California — should  improvise  hos- 
pitalization for  teen  addicts  now  and  formu- 
late plana  for  long-range  medical  care  and 
rehabUitation. 

New  York  City  is  faced  with  a  double 
emergency;  Immediate  hospital  facilities  for 
addicted  children  and  a  vastly  enlarged  nar- 
cotics squad  In  the  early  twenties,  the  late 
Dr.  Carlton  Simon  fought  an  upsurge  in  the 
dope  trafBc  with  a  squad  of  125  men. 

Before  his  death,  the  founder  of  New  York's 
narcotic  squad  told  the  writer  New  Yori 
needs  "at  least"  250  trained  men  to  track 
down  the  vicious  dope  rings  now  plag:uing 
adolescents.    The  squad  currenUy  totals  4«. 

Finally,  parents  of  th.'s  city  can  send  up  a 
enaoetido  of  protests  against  New  York  s 
greatest  disgrace.     The  chips  are  down. 


{From  the  New  York  World-Tejegram  and 
Sun  of  June  13.  1951) 

It's  1  m  50  Youk  Child  Takes  Dope— But 
That's  Only  a  Guess — Otficlvls  Admit 
Thet  Don  t  Know  Real  Odds 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowreyi 
Can    your   child    become   a    dope   addict? 
Exactly  what  are  the  chan9e8  of  your  boy  or 
girl    Joining    the   legion    of    youngsters   now 
hooked  on  heroin  or  marijuana? 

The  answer,  as  nearly  as  experts  can  esti- 
mate. U  that  1  youngster  In  50  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  could  become  an  addict. 
However,  since  child  addicts  are  extremely 
secretive  and  normally  induce  three  to  fire 
of  their  friends  to  try  lUicii  drugs,  police 
probation  officers  and  court  officials  frankly 
concede  no  one  can  safely  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  New  York  City  children  currently 
taking  dope. 

The  estimates  have  run  as  high  as  20.00i3, 

Police,  who  have  made  thousands  of  nar- 
cotics arrests  in  the  last  year,  say  there  are 
a  minimum  of  5.200  teeo-Kgen  in  the  city 
on  herlon  and  reefers.  The  recent  report 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  William  Jan- 
sen  that  there  are  only  154  known  addictis 
(requiring  or  having  received  medical  care) 
promptly  brought  indignant  protests  that 
the  figure  was  ridiculously  low. 

Attorney  General  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein, 
conducting  the  State's  teen-age  addiction 
probe,  replied  that  at  least  5.000  New  York 
youngsters  were  addicted.  The  school's  own 
ermjllment  figures  of  children  in  the  16  to 
18  Age  group  (the  most  popular  age  for  neo- 
phyte addlcU)   clarify  the  issue. 

They  are:  Age  16.  88.841;  age  17,  95.727; 
and  age  18.  an  estimated  90.000:  for  a  total 
of  274.368.  If  5.000  of  this  number  are  dope 
addicts.  It  means  that  the  evil  has  claimiKl 
1  child  out  of  50. 

No  one.  to  repeat,  can  truthfully  gage 
addiction's  devastating  Impact  upon  ado- 
lescents Narcotic  rings  using  cunning,  mi- 
gratory tactics,  hare  enslsved  ll-year*-olds 
on  rare  occasions.  And  coiu-t  records  dis- 
close many  children  of  12  and  13  exposed 
to  tb*  menace. 


BOaOCCR  ESTIMATES 

The  police  narcoflcs  squad  under  Lt.  Ber- 
nard Boylan  and  Sgt.  John  Cottone  has 
blueprlnied  concentrations  of  teen  addicts 
throughout  the  city.  Manhattan  has  2,000; 
Brookl3m,  1.500;  Bronx.  1.000;  and  Queens. 
700. 

Addiction  has  made  negligible  gains  on 
Staten  Island,  but  it  has  become  a  serious 
problem  in  virtually  every  other  part  of  the 
city.  Police  estimate  that  half  of  the  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  have  been  hit  in 
▼arying  degree.  Pushers — dope  sellers — are 
working  close  to  elementary  schools,  all  of 
which  have  been  alerted  to  the  danger. 

Heavy  u.se  of  heroin  and  marijuana  has 
been  reported  in  some  vocational  high 
schools  In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  And 
the  Incidence  rlae  In  child  addiction  gen- 
erally follows  activity  of  underworld  rings 
in  specific  areas. 

Parents,  residing  in  east  and  west  Harlem, 
the  lower  East  Side  and  the  old  San  Juan 
Hill  area  of  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  are 
warned  that  peddlers  have  done  a  lush  busi- 
ness near  their  homes.  Other  danger  zones 
Include  the  east  Bronx,  especially  the  West- 
chester Avenue  zone;  the  Brownsville.  Bed- 
ford-Stujrvesant.  and  east  New  York  sections 
of  Brooklyn,  and  the  vast  Jamaica  area  of 
Queens. 

PAD  /OINTS  PLOtmiSH 

Teen-age  addiction  in  these  areas  has  mir- 
rored the  sharpest  rise.  Pad  Joints,  where 
reefer  smokers  and  "mainliners"  (addicta 
using  needles  lor  injections)  congregate, 
flourish  in  direct  relation  to  ability  of  police 
to  abolish  them. 

Children  have  lately  been  enlisted  as  dues- 
paying  members  of  addict  clubs.  The  fees 
Insure  a  minimum  dosage  of  heroin.  Their 
Insignia,  like  the  hip  flask  of  prohibition 
days,  is  a  hypodermic  needle  and  a  bent 
spoon. 

Its  a  popular  fad  In  numerous  teen-age 
groups  to  take  a  shot  of  "horse"  (heroin) 
before  going  to  the  community  dance.  The 
fad  has  even  touched  college  campuses. 

PAkENTS  DECEIVED 

Addict  paraphernalia  has  been  found,  in 
school  rest  rooms  and  peddlers  have  brazenly 
operated  in  school  cafeterias.  Gym  teachers 
have  been  alert  for  months  for  need;^  marks 
in  physical  education  classes.  Detectives 
h.^ve  been  assigned,  in  some  cases,  to  actual 
posts  inside  schools. 

Even  parents  who  realise  dope's  inroads 
on  youth  and  use  every  precaution  in  pro- 
tecting their  children  are  often  fooled. 
Child  addicts  have  been  known  to  secrete 
their  paraphernalia  In  a  bullet-shaped  mis- 
sile In  toilet  bowls.  They  may  mtet  their 
"connection"  (peddler)  on  the  street  when 
the  family  has  retired. 

Heroin  capsules  have  been  known  to  be 
camouflaged  In  bubble-gum  wrappers  and 
brazen  pushers  will  even  accost  groups  of 
kids  on  sand  lots.  One  shot,  they  promise, 
will  make  Johnny  play  ball  like  Babe  Ruth. 

EATING   AT   tmiTlD  STATES   DETENSE 

Alter  Johnny  i»  hooked,  he  may  rendez- 
vous with  his  pusher  in  a  theater,  cellar  club, 
hotel  lobby,  or  across  the  street  from  school! 
Johnny  will  find  him.  Johnny  ,-v^'ould  be  In 
agony  without  him.  ^ 

This  Is  the  child  narcotics  addiction  pic- 
ture today,  a  problem  which  Senator  Estes 
KXTAUvn.  Democrat.  Tennessee,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, calls  the  most  pernicious,  most  in- 
sidious evil  facing  America. 

Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  who  will  appear  in  New 
York  at  the  Legion's  3-day  clinic  on  adoles- 
cent addiction  this  week  ehd,  declared: 

Organised  traffic  In  Illicit  drugs  Is  eating 
at  our  defense  potential  and  destroying  our 
moral  fabric." 

The  odds  on  your  child  being  addicted  may 
be  50  to  1.    However,  there  is  no  doubt  about 


d#pe's  murderous  grip  on  our  children.  Fiva 
tAo-agsrs  died  from  addiction  in  recent 
njootha.  Fifty -eight  New  Yorkers  (23  under 
31  years  of  age)  succumbed  to  this  blight 
m  1850. 

A  veteran  police  official  put  It  this  way: 
-Like    the    fisherman    who    runs    into    a 
school,   all   we're  sure  of   are   the   ones  we 
ciught.     Who  knows  how  many  got  away?" 

(|1-om  the  New  York  World -Telegram  and 
Sun  of  June  14,  1951 1 

Clin.0  ADDICTS  Hard  To  Spot.  Btrr  Beraviob 
I  Can  Be  Clue — Dope  Victim  Otten  Dxtcks 
(Familt,  Pals 


(By  Edward  J,  Mowery) 

The  mother  of  a  teen-ager  phoned  the 
flatter  and  said  softly: 

j"My  boy  is  in  his  bedroom  bangng  his 
head  against  the  wall.  He  wants  us  to  kill 
l^m.  Please,  in  God's  name,  what  :an  we 
dp  7" 

She  sobbed  far  a  few  moments,  thtn  con- 
tl^iued: 

["My  child  is  a  heroin  addict.  He's  a  good 
bay  and  we've  tried  to  help  him.  Wj  wait- 
er 3  hours  at  a  hospital  before  an  intern 
g^ve  me  some  pills  and  sent  us  home.  Later 
ix|y  boy  went  into  spasms," 

This  mother  was  witnessing  what  doctors 
describe  as  the  most  pitiful  sight  human 
e|es  can  endure — a  child  narcotics  addict 
u|idergolng  "cold  turkey"  or  rudder  wlth- 
dfawal  from  drugs. 

,But  the  symptoms  of  child  addiction 
aren't  always  so  patent.  In  fact,  thay 
sdmetlmes  defy  expert  diagnosis.  Authori- 
tlfcs  on  narcoticlsm  agree  that  the  <lay-by- 
d*y  behavior  pattern  of  a  child  introduced 
to  drugs  Is  nature's  Initial  signal  of  Imrend- 
Iqg  disaster. 

addict's  ikon  cxjrtAis 

Addiction's  Iron  curtain  Is  furt.veness. 
Tpe  child  will  deviate  from  his  or  her  usual 
nlutlne.  The  thrills  of  TV  or  a  s.lckball 
gime  may  fade.  Johnny  will  disappear  and 
ktep  his  destination  a  mystery.  He  may  be 
g0ne  for  hours  or  far  into  the  night.  When 
qliestloned,  he'll  evade,  lie. 

iln  many  cases,  hell  eschew  o  d  pals 
(Vhom  he  couldn't  get  to  try  dope)  and 
meet  in  cellar  clubs  or  on  sti-eet  comers 
with  questionable  compaiUoiis.  Psu-enta 
sHould  immediately  investigate  botl,  John- 
ny's haimts  and  friends. 

Johrmy  wont  wash  his  hands  before  an- 
oiher  member  of  the  family  if  be  bu  gone 
to  the  needle.  And  if  he's  been  dnigooned 
b|  a  dope  peddler  Into  the  role  of  "fusher." 
h#  may  blossom  forth  in  "sharp"  clothes, 
expensive  shoes  and  flashing  neckwear. 
Johnny's  pockets  may  also  Jingle. 

like  BxntCLAs  tools 

If  the  child  successfully  masks  the  needle 
m^ks  on  his  arm.  he  will  guard  hli  addict 
paraphernalia  like  burglar  tools. 

The  advanced  addict's  rig  consists  of 
haroln  capsules,  hypodermic  needle  syringe, 
n^ber  arm  band  (tourniquet I.  medicine  or 
ej^  dropper,  and  a  teaspoon  (the  handle  usu- 
ally bent  and  the  bottom  burnel).  As 
Jcfenny's  bodily  tolerance  for  the  crug  In- 
ciWaeB,  however,  he  becomes  Ingeiious  In 
a<malnisterlng  dope. 

PoUce  have  found  numerous  cases  where 
cl|lld  addicts  puncture  the  skin  wltli  a  bent 
plh  or  nail  to  get  at  the  main  arte  -j.  The 
en^aved  adolescent  Ignores  the  pKSSlblllty 
oflgangrenous  Infection.  But  the  rt cords  of 
nstcotlclsm  deaths  In  the  medical  eximiner's 
ofice  don't. 

As  effects  of  the  drug  wear  oB,  tie  child 
hsb  no  alternative.  He  mtist  continue.  And 
the  more  he  takes,  the  more  he  nee<ls. 

rif  the  drug  is  suddenly  withdraw! .  a  med- 
ical authority  warns."  acute  Illness  develops. 
Tlie  victim  will  stop  eating,  may  vcmlt.  de- 
velop diarrhea,  suffer  Intense  musctiiar  pains 
of  the  arms  and  back.    Considerabl<y  weight 
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Bay  be  koat  tn  a  atnglc  <tay.    Bleep  la  ant  of       | 

"The  person  dependent  on  drugs 
take  it  or  leave  11    Staea  aeU-coBlrol  la  lost, 
tlsa  attaatWaa  -psaaanti  a  stat*  at  sla»iry." 


his 


ped- 


The  tragic  aspect  d  cfliild 
the   vletliii^   utter   IsatetlOB   frasi 
Cot  off  from  his  loved  coaa.  Ms 
minister  and  teacfirr.  llttla 

rvckless.  amoraL    Ma  tel 

deUnc|TMDCT  and  cnflse  D0eQB#  lus  i 
under  the  Iron  mastery  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
dler  who  asdoeed  trtn. 

The  ehOd  Is  deadened  to  tbe  gradual  moral 
deterlaratfcm  that  made  him  an  ooT 
And  he's  daugetuus.  One  Mew  Tork 
lercent  toid  horrlfled  probation  oaoer 
would  kin  her  mother  or  father  "If  tbej 
stood  between  me  aad  a  sbot." 

How  did  am  bypollMCleal  Jdiimy  get  on 
'    imat  to  bsioto  or  auBrt^nana? 


ABOICT'81 

Like  tlie  thcwwands  ot 
hooked.  JohnnT  aaav  bai 
face  by  ■iiinilliit  a  Onm.  PsychologMs  eaB 
It  stattw.  A  bnva  tean-ager  put  It  tUa  way 
in  a  oompoattkMi:  "Moat  of  the  boya  aad  glrla 
I  know  saM  if  I  di'tnt  try  heroin,  they'd 
eatt  aaa  a  pwnk." 

A  claanaata.  aalghkar  or  awcii  s  stranger 
may  have  asked  Mbamf  to  try  a  reetcr  ( mari- 
juana stidt) ,  a  anlCer  or  a  shot.  The  neigh- 
borhood. Jotoway  learned,  was  waUowiag  In 
tne  stuff.    AH  the  kkts  want  ttoe  kicks. 

Jotknny  may  have  flunked  an  esaaa.  cx- 

aslrnsaail  auch  a  lift  or  bsLng.  Tha  gang  «n 
the  eomsK  aaf  have  >eerad:  "Vm  a  regular 
guy.    Don't  be  chicken.    It  wont  hurt  you." 

So  Johnny  accepted  a  (tee  reefer  and 
aoAed  its  acrid  rvmce  Into  the  pit  of  bis 
stooadi.  Maftjaana — the  key  to  an  ad- 
dicts parwdlMi 

And  a  pn— *Trg  word  to  aU  parentw  about 
marl  jxzana :      < 

While  the  habU-formtng  aspecta  at  XMm 
Intoxicaat  are  occaslonany  diaDenged.  there 
is  virtually  no  disagreement  concerning  the 
acts  at  lasllsTUji  resiiltlng  from  inarljTuma's 


tbe  Hew  Tork  Wortd-Telecram  and 
Sun  o^  June  15.  1961 1 
Dors  StJBtrraB  Tact  JtTitcLE  Crwirnea— Ow» 

Ybnmb  UtfM  nr  Hknr  To  ^tcb  Hiwii 

Pacxna  FaoM  Cacsz  Undss  Ploob  or  Booat 
(By  Sdward  J.  Mowery) 

When  veteran  New  Tork  narooMca  aqjObd 
detacUvea  coaofiara  notaa  on  the  etmatag  oC 
dope  rlz^i  tlia  cbwale  tela  <tf  the  Manhattan 
laUisTei  bobs  up. 

Pollee  made  four  abortlTe  raids  on  a 
mcBtvlaNMlby 

Tba  oeenpant  atonOy  profasaad  biB 
aad  Invited  a  search.  Tbe  sice  w?nt  on. 
nmllj  OD0  addict  was  caught  with  a  caa< 
Irtnsi  of  dope  in  bis  po^aC 

"Dont  know  where  be  Mdaa  It. 
ttm    ezpnatulatcd 
anyoaa  Inalde.'* 

mm  the  vantage  polot  of  a  fire 
the  oofa  laaraed  why.  The  peddl« 
coBfeArafta.  A  pink-eyed  tratased  ferret  on 
a  Inaati  ml  at  his  feet.  When  a  patron 
kaoefeed  on  the  door,  tbe  ferret  darted  into 
a  floor  aperture,  brtnight  batA  a  eoctatoer 
at  dope  aonked  In  Itver  blood  aad 
with  a  dttnoM  at  liver. 


that 
through  a 
calls  the  right 
baa  tha  rt^t  p— iiaord.  te  oMf 
tba  paddler  In  a  bos  terminal  or  .hottf 
lobby.  The  peddler  win  tsJ»  the  m<mey  and 
dlsaiqiear. 

In  Johnny^  band  will  be  a  nlip  ot  pa^>er 
wttk  aanthsr  ptKne  nurabar.  That  of  a 
boocb  la  tba  loMy.  Johnny^  bwrui  will  be 
to  ttabottoai  a(  tfeaan 


aaUfe^  «o 

rarely  approa^  tbdr  vtetlma  diiaelly. 
Thay  may  patrol  netgbborlMxsds  in  flantoy 
cars  and  carry  a  load  at  nylon  stockings  in 
the  trunk  to  prove  UMy*ra  "salaaaken."  The 
baroln  cache  mmj  ba  aaeretad  far  away  in 
apartaaent  in  a  rasyacMble  neigh- 


Drug  rings  praytng  cm  tacaacsra  bavant 
resorted  to  animal  tmtatng  aa  yet.  pottca 
declare,    but    they're    natng    evary    aitlflu 

known  to  the  imderworkl  la  feaaptag  tta 
Junk  flowing.  An  trpper  Manhattan  pad- 
dler with  seorss  at  adolescent  Luslomsis 
stroUed  near  scdxwls  with  a  3-yeer-old  girt. 

Her  pockeu  were  stuffed  with  heroin  cap- 
sules.   Ha  was  dean. 

Peddlers  tn  one  acboai  poatad  a  girl  "coa- 
nectton"  hrslrtr  the  cafeteria  coffee  am  at 
Itmeh  time.  A  nod  or  a  wink  meant  that 
"H"  <, heroin)  was  In  plentiful  sLippIy  around 
the  oomer.  One  adwol  child  told  cdBrtala 
that  heroin  was  administered  by  the  dwi 
on  a  Mmhattan  street  at  fixed  times. 

Addleta  lined  tip  for  tbetr  dose  Like  nn- 
fortunatas  m  a  depraarion  bnsad  nne.  A 
selsiiiii  addict  who  foreaees  an  srmy  ot  teen- 
agers dytng  on  the  hext^n  vine  told  the 
IT  1 1  111  Tslligiaili  and  Sim  that  New  Ynrk 
now  has  about  10  big  narcotics  rings  fighting 
for  the  children's 


(tto    Mflran    naaoa) 
from  the  upper  leavea  and  flower  at  tb 
fiber  ptaa*  (Aiiatle).    Its  vtctoosBa 
dn^  U  blgldl^itad  by  tbe  fact  that 
Hah  word  "aaaaailn"  la 
abtas.  the  nana  at  a 

dan  sect  which  used  tha  drug  tn  their  wild 
orflBa.  It  eaa  be  frown  In  wtndow-taaxaa  or 
tultlmlad  to  empty  lots. 

,  has  mtle  or  no  use  in 

terrtar  drag — ts  an 

rlvative  with  no  medical  value  vfeieb  li 
L  rently  pouring  Into  tbe  United 
^  China.  India,  Iran.  Ttn^key.  and  tbm  Sovlat 


to  reech  tbe  Hew  Tor|  young- 
glm  at  about  6  percent  purity  A  cap  (cap- 
sule) of  1*4  grains  sells  from  $1  to  $2. 

The  child,  fhst  approwrhed  by  dope  ped- 
dlers, may  get  a  free  shot  for  a  few  days. 
Be  can  snort  nhe  powder,  adz  it  with  water 
over  a  match  to  a  spoon  for  "skin  popptag" 
(iBjaeUd  mtttr  tb»wrli$mwim}  or  wii  ■— 


TWO  TBOOaaKD  KIBS  4  ttAM 

One  ring.  1m  said,  will  use  10  ruansn  to 
distribute   (ku^  te   90  pnAe.-a.     Its   eun- 

stant  aim  ts  to  make  a  peddler  out  at  a& 


is  the  most  dangerous  of 
tte  wuatH.  popular  among  criminal  addleta. 
Ila  Jatt  on  tte  systaaa  la  more  severe  than 
tbaa  at  morpbl&e  and  baeaam  it  ia  outUwwl. 
tta  rtctlm  must  look  conatantly  to  the  under- 
work! for  doaage. 

The  iMmn  addlel  la  truly  booked. 

Our  Johnny.  tJetlnitniH  by  grcady  arlml- 
nala.  can  become  society's  lost  child  unless 
his  parenu  are  raallsta.  And  tt  sfcoairtnt 
fe^pan  to  Jonaay.  Bs^  tfaa  bitfwaik  a<  our 
future  general 


TtoamoBthly 
into  untold  mUBaos. 

-At  least  a.000  kkds 
year."  he  ezpUtnad.  Tbatlt  sn  mtlre  col- 
enrollment  swung  Into  the  use  of  Junk 
on  the  way  to  potential  oimtnality. 
Wliat  can  these  kids  do?  Tbelr  constant  fear 
Is  a  boapltal  with  bars.  So  hey  sUrk  off 
with  their  gang  and  try  to  recrjlt  other  kids. 

Children  Introduced  to  hertjin  for  the  first 
time  are  amaxed  at  the  dog-eat-dog  Itauaj 
of  peddlers  fighting  for  dops's  ever-ready 
doUars.  Pushers  are  not  onlj  working  two 
to  the  block  tn  some  localltiec,  but  lahorlng 
overtime  to  reap  the  harrest.  Their  routes 
frequently  take  than  to  the  very  steps  ot 
school  buildings. 

"The  avcrngs  'peddler  handl<sa  three  pieces 
(2V^  to  3  ooaoaa)  each  day."  lida  addict  de- 
clared. That  laeani  he's  selling  uoond  700 
caps,  mostly  tc  school  children.  Sure  kids 
are  dying.  Fd  say  nKire  than  500  hare  died 
In  New  Tork  since  the  early  forties  frona 
overdosage  en   chemically  impure  heroin. 

»*»<»^^-»^    IN    COW 

How  does  a  dope  peddler,  a  perfect  atoaag- 
your  childT 

give  Johnny  a  cops-and-robbers 
pitch  on  the  sandlct.  in  a  hctal  loMy  or  at 
a  community  dance.  This  )im^  cooaM  at 
coded  letters  and  a  telephon*  number.  The 
pefWler  may  meet  Johnny  at  the  appointed 
lime  and  ftsh  heroua  cjipsu  es  Irom  a  hat 
box  L.Z  a  grocery  bag. 


They  patrol  eertala  areas  to  see  how  tbelr 
addict-pusbsra  are  making  out.  They  have 
erea  aet  up  distrlet  baatfiiaartars  in  the 
BBi^aBiae  at  a  theater. 

AdrOaacanta.  intrigued  by  this  air  of  mystl- 
dam  and  intensely  loyal  to  their  clique  of 
(SOow  addicts,  frequently  adopt  farms  of 
bcbavlar  which  ktBUtttee  them  as  dope  users. 

Tbey  may  uaa  a  spadal  typa  of  slang.  tJtect 
or  wear  htiarre  clothing  en- 
OtbcT  teen-agers.  Impressed  by 
this  arrsy  at  gang  foppery,  may  plead  to  )oin 
up.  Thcy>e  InitAUed  into  "horse"  ^herom) 
aad  the  constant  fear  of  acxaat  insures  their 
loyalty  to  the  group. 

bave  lsam*«1  through  hundreds  cf 
MM  addleta  tlMt  ttte  du- 
pUelty  of  orgaataed  dope  ztai|»  amat  bo  met 
in.  similar  vein.  Detectives  have  posed  as 
blind  aoen  in  aooompanylng  teen-agers  to 
the  "'plant"  (readHWOus  poait ) .  Peddlers 
have  BO  fear  at  htiag  identified  by  one  who 


So  Johnny  buys  his  "H"  from  the  pusher 
while  the  "blind "  cop  watches.  Then  tha 
dragnet  closes. 

CBncntAL  arrraMars 
Women  drtactlves  have  taken  jobs  as  maids 
In  ■nailamnTi  manned  switchboards  and 
poaed  aa  mtdls  to  smash  vlclcus  gangsters 
tn  tbe  dop*  tralBc.  And  wher.  a  ring  U  lus- 
pectad  ot  rr[»l^"F*^^  to  other  States,  phone 
taps  on  eoort  order  provide  a  r..:nltcrlng 
system  Uaat  tunrtknui  day  and  night 

What's  been  the  aCtanaath  of  thU  whole- 
mle  enslavement  of  youngsters? 

Mxigglngs.  robberies,  prostitution,  assaults, 
and  murder. 

slleeedv  mttrdered  s  ms- 
ia  Central  Park  for  the  few 
eents  they  found  la  fcer  poekatboofc  They 
were  starred  for  anotbsr  atat  at  hcrote 

Modlesl  eabtnets  ta  scl>ools  b.^ve  been 
rtted  for  bypodennle  aaadMa  and  ^rsedirtne 
droppers.  Pbyslctans  on  night  mercy  calls 
base  mat.  litnail.  dope-starved  youths  -who 
wonM  km  for  tbe  tittle  black  satchel. 

ICM  addtala  have  stolen  and  pawned  un- 
told llMjinaiMli  of  dollars'  worth  of  cicthing. 
radios,  and  homa  atcaaacrtrw  to  get  tha 
needed  doaas*  In  New  Tork  and  seroas  tha 
country  addicts  are  smashlne  \  'ands  of 
aiMl  staallne  che<r.i  .f  ctd-an 
reterans,  aiid  recipients 
of  welfare 


/ 


riNALIT 


T^is  is  one  facet  of  tbe  unsavory  rhM 
addlctloo  picture  which  baa  aaocleased  K«t>- 
nenilall»a  I<.  Cast  CLSJimmt  at  Wmv  Turk 
to  intrdooee  a  bill  ptsaMtBg  lor  tbe  death 
penalty  for  peddlers  seBtng  to  teen-agers. 

Representative  CiJrMXjrrk.  ^waislng  the 
World -Telegram  and  Son's  14-n30iath  anU- 
dope  campaign,  told  the  writer: 

"■o  dime.  In  my  opinion,  is  worse  than 
tbli  exploitation  of  our  young  people,  but 
I  believe  It  woxild  step  almost  immediately 
If  we  put  forth  the  same  eCort  that  was 
luriaiarj  la  stamping  out  kidnaping  In 
this  country. 


i 
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"I  h»»e  Introduced  leg»«l»tlon  that  will. 
If  enacted,  bring  death  to  the  racketeer  vho 
eiwiAves  our  children  with  dope." 

Public  Crusade  OFnas  New  Hope  for  Dopk 
Victims — Lono  Yeahs  or  Ofticial  Apathi' 
ShaTtexeo  but  Victobt  Is  Still  Far  Awav 

I  From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  or  June   16.   1951 1 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Whafa  being  done  to  protect  yotir  child 
against  dope  rings  spreading  deadly  heroin 
Into  every  section  of  New  York  City?  What 
happena  U  your  youngster  is  hooked? 

There  are  no  full.  Immediate  answers  M 
these  questions.  But  Indications  of\ictlon 
t'  come  may  be  found  in  the  outburst  of 
public  horror  that  finally  has  rocked  the 
city  alter  s<jrdld  revelations  about  the  dope 
evil  began  in  the  World-Telegram  and  Sua 
on  AprU   15.  1950. 

First  disclosures  ran  Into  a  wall  of  public 
apathy.  But  through  the  months  this  news- 
paper kept  up  its  fire.  Revelation  followed 
revelation.  And  although  officialdom  re- 
mained Indifferent — or  at  least  Inactive — tte 
truth  became  more  generally  i-ecognlzed  by 
clti/ens. 

Pmallj*.  atxmt  9  months  after  depravity 
and  crime  among  teenagers,  brought  on 
through  the  en6lav<;ment  by  narcotics.  w«rr« 
fully  documentetl.  the  lid  blew  off.  Public 
alarm  culminated  this  weelt  In  the  current 
State  investlgatlo:-!  by  Attorney  General 
Nathaniel  L    Goldstein. 

He  and  his  staff  of  expert  Investigators 
ha-.e  startltrTi  New  Yorkers  with  '"flesh"  and 
wire-recrjrder  testimony  of  youthful  victims 
Of  the  drug  pushers  and  of  expert*  on  the 
>|^rll  that  threatens  to  make  one  out  of 
eWry  50  children  a  victim  of  dope. 

Mr.  Goldstein  is  only  digging  into  the 
mounting  moraae.  It  will  take  the  legisla- 
ture months  to  cap  his  disclosures  wltt.  a 
lolution. 

But  the  battle  is  on.  Peddlers  must  be 
crushed  and  victims  salvaged. 

Tour  youngster,  if  he  is  hooked,  must  be 
saved.  He  needs  Immediate  and  adequate 
hospital  care  and  rehabilitation. 

A  drive  to  obtain  the  necessary  hospital 
facilities  la  being  pressed  vigorously  by  the 
American  Legion  and  Irving  Oeist.  philan- 
throplst  and  realist.  They  declare  children 
mtist  ni»t  be  lost  In  a  sea  of  official  tmd 
nongovernmental  apathy. 

194  6    warning    ICNORZD 

As  early  as  1916  efforts  to  protect  the  city's 
youth  from  l»s  present  mushrooming  danger 
were  rebuffed.  That  year  a  group  of  emi- 
nent physlciana  tried  to  warn  city  hall  tHat 
teen-age  dupe  would  become  the  city's 
•courge 

But  Dr.  Lester  C.  Spier  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  County  Medical  So- 
ciety committee  received  a  brush-off.  "We 
were  sent  home  like  schoolboys  without  see- 
ing Mayor  William  ODwyer."  Dr.  Spier  dls- 
dosed. 

As  this  newspaper  revealed  the  alarming 
rise  In  adolescent  drvig  addiction.  offlcUls 
parried  the  blows  and  shrugged.  Finally, 
as  195Q  wore  on.  the  truth  dawned  oa  a 
cluster  of  indignant,  militant  citizens.  Ttieu 
It  swept  to  the  organization  level. 

The  Stale  Chamber  of  C<jmmerce  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  official  action;  pir- 
ent  gnuijM.  doctors.  stKtal  workers,  bar 
,  asaociatlouH.  veterans'  units,  and  scores  of 
frantic  mothers  and  fathers  whose  children 
wer«  Jcoj)iirdi/ed  deluged  city  hall  with  pro- 
tests. 

On  December  12,  Mayor  Vincent  R  Im- 
peliitterl  called  a  meeting;  of  his  depsirtnient 
beads,  lokl  them  to  study  the  problem  and 
make  A  report.  The  report  never  mate- 
rlaUzed. 

However.  6  week-i  earlier  an  Interoflce 
memo  in  the  mugiNtrates  courts  heralded  a 
revolutionary  move  to  cope  with  the  flow  oX 
nMa-a{|e  addicts. 


The  Youthful  Offender  Act  would  be  acti- 
vated. And  in  the  youth  part  of  Special 
Sessions  Court.  Justice  Matthew  Troy  left 
the  l>ench  after  surveying  a  line  of  kids  on 
heroin. 

"It  makes  you  sick  to  see  them."  hs  de- 
clared.    "We're  completely  frustrated." 

Justice  Irwin  Davidson  said  the  problem 
was  appalling  and  District  Attorney  Pranlt 
8.  Hogan  expressed  shocked  Indignation. 

DEATH    RATI    CLIMBS 

While  State  Senator  Seymour  Halpern  hast- 
ily prepared  legislation  to  cope  with  the 
evil,  teen-agers  were  dying  on  Manhattan 
stoops,  in  hallways,  in  hospitals.  Two  pals 
of  one  l>oy  rushed  him  to  a  Brooklyn  hos- 
pital— and  ran.     He  died. 

Mass  meetings.  Investigations,  studies  by 
two-score  groups  of  the  Welfare  Council. 
But  no  affirmative,  high-level  action  to  stem 
ihe'tide. 

Whafs  t>elng  done  now  by  city  and  Fed- 
eral agents? 

A  totally  inadequate  narcotics  squad  Is 
rabbit  hopping  over  New  York  in  frenzied 
effort  to  round  up  dope  peddlers.  In  many 
cases,  the  men  and  women  of  this  vaiit  work 
around  the  clock. 

The  Federal  narcotics  agents? 

NOW  rOR  THX  vTcmcs 

With  only  188  men  to  police  all  the  Na- 
tion, they're  pecking  at  the  tidal  wave  of 
dope's  overlords  who  make  New  York  the 
^  Nation's  prime  distribution  point.  Sparsely 
'manned,  the  task  of  this  force  seems  hope- 
less. 

stop  smuggling? 

The  customs  service  has  200  agents  to 
police  New  York  harbor's  600  piers  per  shift 
for  all  types  of  contraband.  Dope  is  cas- 
cading in. 

But  what  about  the  child  who  already  has 
succumbed  to  heroin's  slavery?  He  has  by- 
passed the  splendid  efforts  of  PAL,  the  Set- 
tlement House  vigilante  committees,  the 
school  system's  delayed  syllabus  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Where  can  this  child  go  for  medical  aid? 

At  present  he  has  three  ways  to  reclaim 
his  respectability.    None  offers  mu-h  refuge. 

Johnny  can  brave  the  wrath  of  his  parents 
and  appeal  for  treatment  through  the  family 
physician.  It  means  iron -clad  restrictions 
on  his  movements,  gradual,  safe  withdrawal 
from  the  drug,  eschewing  his  former  addict 
friends. 

But  the  doctor  will  tell  Johnny's  parents 
he  doesn't  run  a  clinic.  He  can't  police 
Johnny's  actions.  And  dope,  plenty  of  it. 
is  Just  around  the  corner. 

THI  rtDERAL   ANSWEB 

Private  sanitariums?  Yes,  if  Dad  can  stand 
the  tariff.    Proper  treatment  takes  4  months. 

What  about  the  city's  answer? 

Johnny  may  be  committed  before  a  mag- 
istrate. If  he  goes  to  Rlkers  Island  Peniten- 
tiary, he  writhes  out  hl8-"cold  turkey"  with- 
drawal agony  with  felons.  If  he  goes  to 
Bellevue  or  Kings  County  Hospitals,  he's 
placed  with  the  mentally  ill  and  he  may  stay 
about  2  weeks.  After  that  he's  freed — 
possibly  to  return  to  dope. 

What  about  the  State?  There's  no  succor 
there. 

And  the  Federal  Government's  answer? 
Johnny's  parents  would  shudder  at  this  solu- 
tion. 

On  February  12.  1951,  the  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  disclosed  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Hospltel,  Lexington. 
Ky. — known  to  thousands  of  addicts  as 
Narco  -was  caring  for  135  patients  beyond 
its  maxlnfum  capacity  of  1.300. 

Dr.  Victor  H.  Vogel.  the  hospital's  medical 
chief,  frankly  conceded  that  children  from 
14  up  were  hospitalixed  with  criminals  and 
perverts.  Segregate  them?  Walls  don't 
bulge  even  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Despite  revolting  conlitions  at  Narco,  par- 
ents or  adolescent  addicts,  seeing  their  chil- 
dren Sinking  into  a  life  ot  depravity,  told 


th«  writer  they  were  planting  heroin  on 
th#lr  children  and  giving  them  up  tc  Federal 
agents. 

I  CBTOTC  mzD  rbs  action 

*It  broke  my  heart,"  one  mother  &iid  tear- 
fully, "but  my  boy  won't  die  in  a  gutter  from 
hefoln  if  he's  behind  bars  at  Lexington." 

I)emands  for  adequate  hospital Izs.tlon  for 
yo^ng  dope  victims  descended  on  V^ashlng- 
toA.  A  Bronx  group  petitioned  United  States 
PiVlic  Health  Service  officials  to  malce  use  of 
hospitals  in  the  New  York  area  being  closed. 
Tlae  pleas  were  fruitless. 

f)n  January  18,  1951,  this  newspaper  re- 
ported 2,000  dope  pushers  enslaving  an  estl- 
m4ted  30.000  New  Yorkers.  And  the  Fathers' 
Clf  b  of  Public  School  90,  Bronx,  continued 
to  plead  with  five  ibp  city  officials  to  "rescue 
out  children  from  the  precarious  pretllcament 
of  becoming  hopeless  drug  addicts." 

t'hen  came  mass  meetings  for  bospltals 
(Piiblic  School  52,  Bronx),  open-air  dramas 
( I4anhattan ) .  clinics  (Association  o.'  the  Bar 

of  the  City  of  New  York),  radio  dijcusslons 
of  I  New  York's  do^e  crisis,  raids  on  "pad 
Jol^its"  and  lairs  of  underworld  t 'afflckers. 
Bt|t  dope,  now  a  social  blight,  has  continued, 
flow  the  State  has  launched  full  warfare. 
TTIe  strategy,  the  tactics,  remain  to  be  de- 
cl(ied.  But  at  least  the  public  and  its  serv- 
ant are  aroused,  and  the  parents  cf  victims 
— and  prospective  victims — are  d<'mandlng 
nc^hlng  less  than  full  victory. 

[H'om  the  New  York  World-Telej^aui  and 
Sun  of  August  6,  1951 1 

Harvest    11    Tnczs    Moiz    Opirrit 
Eirmx  World  Nkeos  for  ^roicitrE — 

^ARMKBS  m  Europe  and  Asia  Drpmo  Ow 
PoppT  Crops  for  Ltvelihoco 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

(Dope  addiction  can  be  controlled — waen 
the  nations  of  the  world  agree  to  imlt  pro- 
duction of  narcotics  for  medicijial  needs 
on^y.  The  problem  is  complex.  1:  Involves 
pe|tce.  International  intrigue,  rackitteers  and 
tl^  daily  bread  of  European  ard  Aslatlo 
f afmers.  This  is  the  first  in  a  aerie  i  pointing 
to  the  solution.) 

Jn  the  grer.t  subtropical  belt  stretching 
fr»m  the  coast  of  China  to  the  Atriatlc  Sea 
pat>aver  somnlferum  is  a  highly- esteemed, 
tetiderly  reared  plant  on  which  hundreds  of 
thpusands  of  proealc  peasants  depend  for 
th^lr  bread. 

The  fact  that  the  plant  produces  opium, 
thie  wrecker  of  untold  tbousand-s  of  lives, 
means  little  to  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren tolling  In  the  hot,  dry  fields  of  Turkey, 
Ir^n,  India  or  China. 

fro  them  It  means  ready  money,  not  only 
fo^  the  opium  but  also  for  the  millions  of 
tl$y  poppy  seeds  whose  oil  birlngs  back  60 
ce^its  for  every  dollar  obtained  for  the  drug. 

Xt  Is  a  way  of  life. 

prom  Its  humble  beginning  In  the  well- 
di^ined,  rich  soils,  where  swaytrg  poppies 
dQft  the  country-side  in  red  and  w  aite  array, 
opium  and  its  derivatives  follow  a  tortuous 
ai^  ever  more  criminal  course.  IJventually 
it  Blips  past  ctistomeri  and  twrder  guards  and 
fattens  the  wallets  of  the  underworld. 

rio  stop  pushers  here  in  New  York,  experts 
a^ee  you  must  go  back  to  the  fields i  half-way 
around  the  world  and  plow  undei  the  crop 
wlilch  brings  a  living  to  peasants  •  •  • 
ai^d  misery  and  crime  In  America. 

DRIVS  BXCUN    IN    ITSS 

IMeeting  this  week  in  Geneva  is  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
will  study  proposals  of  the  U.  N.  Narcotics 
Commission  to  limit  world  opium  produc- 
tion to  legitimate  needs. 

Kt  Isn't  the  first  time  that  natlcns  of  th« 
w^rld  have  tried  to  break  the  shaclJes  of  the 
nircotica  habit.  As  far  back  as  17)3  Warren 
H^tlngs  of  UM  British  East  Indlik  Ck>.  Mkl 
tUfi  drug  should  be  strictly  llTiltad  '*ln 
pisston  to  mankind." 

IBut  it  wasn't  until  1900  that  President' 
Theodore   Roosevelt   proposed  the   interna* 
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tlooal  Investlfatlon  that  tod  to  the  first 
opium  convention  drawn  ^ap  at  Tlie  Hagtie  S 
years  later. 

It  was  a  slender  re«d  and  soon  vsa  bonoced 
BMX«  IB  tiM  tnmtti  tteB  ta  tta« 
BecatMS  tbe  peasants  In  India. : 
and  Iran  needed  papawir  aoomifenim  to 
maket  tbelr  fields  pay  their  way.  And  others, 
more  venal  found  the  tride  richly  reward- 
ing. 

What  relief  may  be  i^pected  from  the 
UNESCO  aaaatODS? 

How  kntg  can  the  Unl';ed  Sutes — experi- 
encing the  worst  addlctisn  sootirge  in  his- 
tory—parry the  blowi  of  criminal  bands 
acainst  our  youth? 

Mot  even  the  moB#opttzilBtlc  U  K.  delegate 
believes  that  a  global  opium  control  will 
cocne  in  a  yaar  or  two.  Yet  moat  nations 
recognlas  tbc  dopa  crisis  and  want  sincerely 
to  solve  it. 


16.000.000.000  capsules  (2  graLi)  at  5  percent 
purity. 

In  other  words,  today's  opl^im  prodncttoB. 
translated  mto  the  outlaw  drag  baroLx  to 
lufldent  to  provide  as.OOOXKIO  addleti  wttb 
three  caps  per  day  for  a  year. 


One  U.  If.  spofeMaaaa  from  an  opium-pro- 
dttdnf  eotmtrv  put  It  Hiic  vay: 

"W^'n  gladly  eiimteato  e«lttTatkm  of  tba 
poppy  ovemlcht.  Br^  «rhat  revenue  could 
we  be  ^■nrcd  of  to  repUice  our  profits  from 
opium?  And  unless  we  clo  replace  this  reve- 
nue we  face  nattonal  bankruptcy." 

At  the  V.  N.  Onfiilon  on  NarcoUcs 
Dn^B  beaittics  ivftrtty  coDcJudad  producing 
nattoBs  faltod  to  adopt  s  monopoly  plan  to 
curtail  baiveato  and  oontrot  prftees.  What 
they  wanted.  In  aCcct.  was  a  8«>bildy  if  they 
cut  their  opltim  cropa  and  sacrificed  vital 
goremmental  revmoe. 

Yet.  it  would  take  another  lianball  plikn 
to  vadvwrite  the  losawt  of  sueB  producing 


The  humanitarian  aapects  of  the  cauae  feU 
under  the  weight  of  (toUiur-and'-cents  realism. 

How  much  opium  to  tbe  wortd  prodticing? 
How  much  is  neceeaary  for  aclcutlAc  and  hu- 
mane needs? 

None  can  safely  estimate  current  produc- 
tion. Wbere  the  drug  Is  cultivated  under  so- 
called  national  mimoroUea.  the  admitted 
harvest  cinetxto  8.000  toos  annually. 

This  estimate  ezdudm  prod^Ktlon  in  Red 
China.  Manchuria.  Sastam  HuMta.  Siberia 
( waafrn  tnm),  and  BiJMtan  Arta.  One  ex- 
pert believes  that  opium  proOuoed  under  the 
Soviet  might  approxtmate  the  admitted 
world  production  of  3.0)0  tons. 

Anotber  barometer  is  available  in  the  total 
■alWfM  ot  illicit  opluni  as  reported  to  U.  N. 
bf  vattous  countries.  These  figures,  com- 
plted  by  th^  U.  N.  Secretary-General  for  the 
f^ai  jear  ending  Maj  31,  1950,  were  sub- 
mitted by  32  nations. 

KLKmm  TUtM  nn  mt^ 

The  totato  Indicated  IMO  oplnm  produc- 
tion hovered  around  3.300  tosM.  wtth  a  vaaft 
qtiamttty  at  the  contraband  ot  uakaoen 
origin. 

A  U.  R.  ■iiiiMiiiMi  eiplaHMd  tlM  QUctt 
drnsi  f  aBlBC  ftnto  tke  feaiiii  oT  aatberttiea 

make  up  less  than  10  pweant  of  the 
trwle.    TtMilUnrt  alone  eonflaeated  13  ^_ 
of  aoBtrabaBd  opltun.  with  Biinna  and  Bgypt 
skarlBC  an  additonal  8  >t  tons. 

High  medical  authorltiea.  boweiwr.  «f 
flatly  that  the  current  global  opium  harvest 
to  11  tim«  the  world's  medical  needs. 

Itooae  needs  an  400  tons. 

SoneirtMra  between  tbeae  totals  Ues  the 
true  production.  Perhaps  around  4 .000  tons. 
And  the  J«niflcance  of  this  stupendous 
opium  iMTOduction  w»>en  apphcd  to  the 
bercln  needs  of  addicts  to  breath  taking. 

Qlwlad  from  legal  channels  or  harvested 
lieiiilMtlTirlT  in  Astottc  BaotmUtn  arcaa. 
4J0OO  tosM  of  raw  opium  become  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  8.000.000  oimces  of  heroin. 
One  ounce  of  thto  opltim  derivative  to  ex- 
tracted from  every  pound  of  the  poppy  drug. 
In  terms  at  the  addicU'  dally  needs.  8,000- 
000  ouneea  of  heroin  provides  H3.4a6  kilo- 
prama  st  100  percent  purity.  Through  sys- 
tamatlc  cutting  in  the  underworld,  the  cache 
Of  powder  destruction  eui^Um  more  than 


nun.  or  seaAOCBietT 

Thto  to  the  key  to  the  trail  of  debatichcry 
addiction  tt  bleilBg  ttroofhoat  the  dvUlaed 
world. 

The  extent  ot  the  produc;ion  and 
in        marijtxana — bsrotnls 

agent— defies  reeearch.  

leaves  make  the  beady  reefer  floortthes  over 
millions  of  acres  in  virtuaU}^  every  country 
in  the  world. 

IndicaUve  of  Ite  pwwmiewH  powth.  nearly 
90  lOMi  weec  nnnllPTlT'l  last  jiear  In  17  coun- 
triea  aiietiiilm  from  Zanlaiir  t»  Aaatralla. 
Mesican  mail|iauHL.  pourlnf  aorem  the  Bk> 
Oramte,  spews  through  a  traaaoontinental 
network  to  the  aaoat  ramoU  eectoona  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Federal  MaicottM  Bvnmi'k  efwiti  last 
mjmo  tnmem.    Doriof  the 
in  the  haert  ct  the  hashtsh  btit. 
police  impoundwl  17  tons  of  the 
hypnotic. 

Oocahie.  entering  the  Ajnerlcan  market 
principally  from  Peru  and  Be  llvla,  has  almoet 
illsei^—fiiil  on  the  illicit  asarfcei.  Thto 
LiMslli  hSM  be«n  attributed  to  the  ssiiaahlna 
of  a  glaat  cocaine  ring  by  tbe  Peruvian  and 
American  authorltlei  2  years  ago. 

Whtte  the  coea  shrub  to  atoo  cultivatad  in 
Java  and  Oeylon.  aattvee  ct  Peru  and  Bolivia 
have  chewed  itt  atlmuUUn^j  leaves  for  cen- 
turies. 

This  approximates  the  titcture  of  ilUclt 
drag  piodttetifiB  which  has  led  to  the  worst 
dope  edilBliaa  epidaalc  la  world  history. 

[Prom  the  New  York  World -Telegram  and 
Sim  of  August  7    18511 

Coirraoi.  or  Woblo  Dora  Tkamc  Bavniaa 
sa  Lone  as  Sovixr  llKKacxs  Fbb  Wobls — 
0«x.T  Pbacb  Cai«  Save  HArioits  WKsai  Baisk 
OntTM  rem.  Cask 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 
"nie  world  needs  peace  to  halt  the  Inter- 
natlooal  drug  tzaflc 

It  needs  pease  to  cure  the  flnaixrla!  Ills 
of  war-ravaged  eoaatitos  and  to  t>nng  the 
recalcitrant  Soviet  t>loc  batA  into  the  family 
of  nationa. 

For  the  poverty  of  zniny  lands,  makes 
opium  and  its  derivatives  a  prime  source  of 
forrtgn  exchange,  wlilch  taey  require  to  re- 
store their  prewar  econany.  And  refusal 
d  the  Reds  to  play  ball,  tilocks  an  ironclad 
gldMl  ItaamttaB  eC  pradceOoB  of  nanottea 
to  aaedlclBal  aeeik. 

This  was  the  core  of  tlie  tbtaldag  vt  a  man 
who  hma  served  for  yean  cm  taw  OBMed  Na- 
tkms  HarcoOca  Oommiealon.  Bsioes  tha^ 
he  was  a  member  of  hto  country^  foealfB 
service. 

out  vnw 
He  took  a  dim  view  of  e-i-ents. 
"Let's    not    kid    ourselvia,"    he    explained. 
"The  world  to  not  at  peece.     And  thto  at- 
tempt to  agree  on  the  1111:11  narcotlca  men- 
ace to  almost  hopeless." 

If  the  workl  were  at  peace,  our  diplomat 
wntured.  the  TTnttod  Stat* «  with  its  pr«*tlge 
and  dollars  probably  coild  whip  the  rest 
ot  the  world  Into  line  thn  >ugh  international 
sgteeiiiento 

If  there  were  peeee.  ftr  bas*aaee.  Unde 
Sam  could  advtoe  Inn  an<l  Turkey,  the  two 
biggest  opltim  producers  in  the  world,  that 
thej  ooidd  aspect  no  favcrs  from  tie  unlem 
they  reidly  got  Aofwn  to  buMnam  and  cat 
their  opiam  psottuctloii. 

But  the  ITnlted  SUtea  iieeda  Turkey— and 
Greece  and  TUgoelavla.  oOwr  Important 
opium  prtjducera— as  the  <i«BtWB.  anchors  of 
their  wall  against  Ruasla.  And  iie  Atlantic 
Pact  satkMis  need  the  oil  of  Iran  to  power 
their  war  machines  and  Ic  dustry  against  the 
feared  attack  from  behind  the  iron  curtain. 


"So  hov."  this  diplomat  asked,  "can  the 
UaMad  S^alea  hoer  put  pressure  on  oplum- 
prodDGtaig  iiatlfini  to  stop  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics wtth  Russia  menacing  the  free 
worldr 

AsMe  trom  blocking  international  agree- 
mento  on  virtually  every  proposal  (ovind  on 
the  n.  N.  a^mda.  Russia  U  strongly  suspected 
by  eipeits  on  the  world  dope  crisis  of  using 
i  In  the  cold  aar 

__  W.  TO.  of  the  Chinese  U  N  delegation. 
ftotly  accused  the  Sovieu  of  deliberately 
floodtag  dope  into  southeast  Asia  and  cn- 
oooiaging  addiction. 

MAKIWC    ADDICT'S 

"It  is  a  dtobollcal  plan,  well  conceived." 
he  declarad.  "to  soften  up  these  peoples. 
Their  ooontrtae  wiU  imdoubtedly  become-Uis 
riiinmiMilata'  next  ohjective. " 

M»^«*B  dope  addtata  ot  mBBons  of  po- 
tential ssrfa.  be  explaihed.  has  two  prUnt' 
objectives. 

"The  Reds  mulct  fabulous  amounU  ul 
money  irom  their  prospedlre  victims  of  ag- 
gression and  simultaneously  aTeck  them, 
physically  and  eooxKunically.  The  pattern 
fixst  took  afaape  in  the  Orient  when  the  Japa- 

Into  occupied  Cliina. 

.  the  dty  and  rail  juncturs 

between  Honan  aad  Bhaosl  Provmce ,  was  th<» 
focal  point  for  opium  distribution  As  th^ 
deadly  drug  entered  prostrate  China  in 
abundance,  the  Japanese  actually  encour- 
aged both  civilians  and  the  military  to  use  It 
freely. 

"Who  could  offer  less  redstance  to  a  con- 
queror than  a  populace  inert  from  hyp- 
notics?" 

The  Reds,  thto  statement  charged,  are  cul- 
tivating huge  anKnmts  of  opium  in  Shan^l, 
Seecbuan.  and  Jehol.  Taatttnem  China  areta 
adjolnh^  the  lianrhiir*T~  bender  Tbe  tra:'- 
flc  is  moving  to  Song  Kong  over  inland 
roatse  to  Burma.  Indochina,  and  Malaya. 

larwn  |rf^  opttywn  American  authoritii^s 
have  reported,  to  also  cascading  into  Japai. 
where  our  troops  may  t>e  jeopardLiVd. 

The  Sovtot  Union,  however,  maintains 
strtot  tntamal  controto  over  lt«  opium  pr>- 
duction  in  east  Russia,  western  Siberia,  and 
RuiKtan  Alia  Russians  never  become  do3e 
addlcta    •     •     •    within  their  ovrn  bordei-s. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  report  echoed  thrc>U};h 
the  United  Hatltxis  majestic:  building  in  New 
York  that  100  tons  of  opium  showed  up  in 
Saudl-Arabla  or  Afghanistan  Could  tJito 
enormottf  cargo  have  originated  in  Sor.e^ 
Aato? 

None  could  telL 

CAN'T    PE    rsmCATCD 

Batko  Plele.  counselor  of  the  U.  V  TufO- 
stovdelaiiallOD.  characterizing  the  illicit  drug 
traflSc  a*  the  "worlds  greatest  social  prcb- 
len..  "  said  there  was  no  no  wav  posKlbto  to 
optom  prodBcunn. 
God  OBly  knowB  wtet  Otto  figure  wo<ud 
amount  to.  Tou  can't  even  make  an  esti- 
mate of  Bitosian  steel  p»-oductiou. 

"Bow  could  one  possibly  arrive  at  the  total 
Ruactaa  production  of  oprora  that  Is  fiow:ng 
into  tha  world  market?" 

Aly  Pahfliy,  fliat  secretary  ic  the  U  N. 
Egyptian  detigatlon.  toid  this  newspaper  Uv*t 
Bed  China  'to  morally  obligated"  to  Utait 
poppy  culUvatlon  and  abide  by  N.  V.  pro- 
poaato  to  ccnnbat  the  illicit  drug  traOc 

"This  vicious  problem  can  t  be  solved  by 
one  or  two  countrtos,"  he  said.  "It's  tnter- 
n^iyfn^B»t  MMi  Bed  r**<»^«>^  and  all  oplutn- 
prtMl«eftBg  nattons  should  vigorously  curia.il 
and  pottce  their  harvesn." 

Mr.  Pahmy  also  pratoed  Narcotics  Comii  Is- 
aloner  Harn  J-  An^Bsctr  for  bu  "competeot, 
helpful  aid  m  appraislag  the  world  narccU.'s 
evU.- 

Mr.  ftnalf"C*r  hiBHBlf  put  the  firmer  en 
Bed  Chma  tor  caaeadhtg  opl'am  ami  her^itn 
julo  Japan  and  the  toltmH*  of  the  tormtr 

iMadate. 

On  May  1.  before  tbe  U.  N.  Nareofcies  Com- 
niiaslon.    he    pinpointed    conuatoand    di'ag 
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by  tlw  Batki  and  r«porte<l  that 

iMNin  tectortH  In  Tientsin.  North 

lOrta  iuTc  been  remcUTate<l. 

VIA   JATAM 


U  eTidecc*  that  aooM  of  thte  hooin 
Into  the  X7nt««d  BtMtm  waA  other 
▼to  JapaA,"  Mr.  AnallBcer  dadand. 
f— ta  artnd  90  pounda  of  bKola 
In  Kobe  Pow  of  the  1ft  pw^a^aa  bore  lahala 
of  the  Drug-Well  Pharmaceutwal  lAXtonxarj, 
Luck  Street.  Tlentsm. 

"PrevlouB  laixe  aetzurea  tn  Japan  ba^-e 
probably  orl^inatad  from  thla  factary.  This 
traAe  sh^nikl  be  supprtsacd  by  Ctilnean  Com- 
munist oflkiaU  " 

WhUa  an  occsaimul  tfdpnmt  of  illicit 
drugs  may  be  tracad  to  a  specific  poppy  field 
or  laboratory,  tba  bast  bulk  of  the  world's 
opium  production  cannot  ba  laid  specifically 
to  an  offending  producer  nation. 

The  U.  N  Narcotics  OOmmiaaton  hopes  to 
end  this  atira  of  dope's  mysterious  origin 
shortly. 

Early  in  1090  intamational  collaboration 
tn  laboratory  raacarch  on  the  origin  Ot  opium 
began  modestly  under  the  direction  of  the 
opium  distribution  center.  It  has  twin 
goals:  To  pinpoint  culttvstlon  centers  cf 
opium  and  determine  its  morphine  content. 

Opium  amples  have  been  coming  in  slowly 
and  at  least  cvo  more  years  will  elapse  before 
tbe  Isboratory  gets  poatttve  results. 

lieanirhlle.  the .  ciriMsed  world  writhes 
under  the  impact  of  dope  addiction.  wi*^h 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  chlldiren  hanging 
In  the  balance. 


I  From   the   New  York   World-Telegrain  and 
Sun  of  August  8.  1951 ) 

Lor  Optcm  Finos  Its  Wat  to  Addicts — Lc&al 
Caops  Not  Aix  Uaca  roa  Mmnrrwa 
(By  Bdward  J.  Mowery) 
It's  a  hot.  cloudless  day  In  the  Turkish 
countryflde  as  the  small  army  of  peasant 
^  faraoers.  armed  with  Amasya  knives,  approach 
fields  of  opium  popples. 

Tbere's  no  mirtn  in  this  corps  of  tireless 
m»n.  women,  and  children.  And  they  realize 
they  have  cnJy  a  few  hour*  to  harvest  the 
dark,  gummy  substance  which  ts  their  life- 
blood 

They  hod  ploughed  their  fallow  fields  in 
the  spring,  weeded  them  with  harrows  and 
sewn  the  seeds  Inuriediatcly  after  the  first 
rains. 

They  isurttired  their  crops  carefuUy 
through  t:3e  3- week  germination  and  smiled 
as  the  first  delicate  leaves  appeared  Tes. 
the  stems  looked  sturdy.  Varicolored  flow- 
ers. Providence  permitting,  should  mature 
in  50  days  And  then,  the  knob-like,  plumed 
capsules. 

This  was  the  day. 

jincs  nAMvtsT 

The  peisani  foreman  scanned  the  sky. 
No  sun.  -iMst  heat.  Be  waved  to  the  others 
as  they  siilrted  the  rows — jSoppiet  imbedded 
in  volcanic  sell  The  workers  bandied  their 
knives  like  surgeons  vlth  scalpels. 

They  d:.*ew  the  knives  fwo-thlrds  around 
the  capsules,  taking  extreme  care  that  the 
incisions  did  not  penetrate  to  the  interior. 
TIUs  was  to  prevent  the  opium  Juice  from 
flowing  iiistde  and  •rooming  lost.  If  this 
happenad.  ttie  seeds  probably  wotUdn't  ripen 
and  yield  oil. 

For  72  long  hours  they  toUad.  Slashing 
and  gathisring  the  coagulating  Juice.  If  the 
night  became  humid,  they  rested  away  from 
the  odosxus  fields.  Otherwise  they'd  become 
dimiT  from  the  fumes  of  the  potent  gum. 

The  next  morning  they  scraped  the  cap- 
•olea.  trsnaferring  the  partly  coagulated 
juice  to  |x>ppy  leatea  they  held  turned  vp  in 
their  hards.  They  continued  to  eoileet  the 
Juice,  wrtpping  one  leaf  over  the  top  ot  an« 
other  as  the  leaves  filled  up.  Then  they 
putced  the  leaves  in  the  shade  to  dry  for 
several  d.iys. 


When  the  brownish  cakes  were  finally  tab- 
ulated at  the  Soils  Products  OflSce.  each 
worko*  was  paid  17  cents  per  hour  for  the 
kUogram  of  opium  harvested. 

This  kilo  of  pure  opium  was  produced 
under  strict  governmental  supervision  pre- 
destined for  humane  use  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine. It  wasnt  diverted  at  the  farm  level 
or  raised  clandestinely  to  feed  greedy  dope 
rings  here  snd  abroad. 

However,  untold  thousands  of  kilos  have 
been  diverted  from  the  35.000.000  acres  under 
Turkish  poppy  cultivation.  And  bands  of 
dissident  farmers  in  mountain  regions  never 
declare  their  harvests  with  the  cent'-al 
monopoly. 

JUaiUNB   AS    HEROIN 

The  practice  Is  also  rampant  In  India, 
Chins.  Mexico.  Yugoslavia,  and  Iran.  Many 
officials  of  these  countries  admit  it. 

And  i  kilo  of  pure  opium — which  reim- 
bursed the  peasant^  paltry  •12.24 — is  worth 
a  fortune  wBCn'Translated  into  heroin  in  the 
imderworiffHnarket  of  America. 

Ilhan  Savut.  counselor  to  the  Turkish 
U.  N.  delegation,  told  the  World -Telegram 
and  Sun  his  Government  is  doing  everything 
humanely  possible  to  police  the  harvests  and 
comb  the  mountains  to  halt  Illicit  opium 
traifflc. 

"We  th'nk  we  can  account  for  97  percent 
of  our  authorized  crops."  he  declared,  "and 
severe  penalties  await  those  who  divert 
opium  or  raise  it  clandestinely. ' 

"However,  there's  no  dbubt  that  some 
opitmi  is  lost  during  harvest  and  unauthor- 
ized ctiltivatlon  may  be  under  way  in  moun- 
tainous regions." 

Turkish  fanners,  he  explained,  report  the 
areas  being  cultivated,  the  expected  yield  and 
harvest  progress.  It's  mandatory  that  their 
entire  crops  be  sold  to  the  Government. 
Turkey  is  the  world's  largest  opium  producer. 

"We  have  no  way  to  estimate  illicit  produc- 
tion or  diversion  into  illegal  channels."  Mr. 
Savut  added.    "Tou  realize,  however,  that 

heroin  or  morphine  may  be  extracted  from 
opium  with  simple  Implements  in  a  home 
kitqhen.  We've  outlawed  heroin  in  Turkey, 
and  we're  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
heroin  traffickers. 

"Of  course,  opium  can  be  carried  over  our 
border  from  Syria  in  a  bat  iLet  or  it  can  be 
smviggled  from  Istanbul  ^f  seamen." 

He  agreed  that  all  nations  mtut  reach  In- 
tematloiuU  agreement  upon  crushing  the 
llltcit  drug  traffic  "if  mankind  isn't  to  be  en- 
slaved." 

WHOLSSALS    DIVEKSION 

Or.  OJalal  Abdoh.  deputy  Iranian  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.  N.,  alsc  deplored  wtoole- 
sale  diversion  of  opl*am  and  said  the  addic- 
tion phase  of  the  dope  menace  is  now  being 
closely  studied  by  his  country. 

In  1949.  Mr.  Abdoh  suted.  Iran  cultivated 
10.000  acres  of  opium  which  yielded  1.000 
tona.  of  opium,  twice  the  world's  medical 
needs. 

'We  exported  (legally)  145  tons  of  the  bar- 
vest."  he  said,  "but  we  do.  not  know,  frankly, 
where  the  other  851  tons  went.  We're  fight- 
ing against  smuggling  and  we've  recently 
established  s  special  narcotic  police  force." 

Would  Iran  be  agreeable  to  halting  opium 
production  if  adequate  means  of  substitute 
revenue  were  available? 

"We  certainly  would."  he  said.  "In  fact. 
we're  limiting  our  opium  cultivation  until 
some  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem 
comes  along.  I  believe  that  if  cotton  were 
grown  in  much  of  the  opium  acreage,  it 
might  solve  our  economical  problem." 

Opium  revenue  from  Iran's  1949  crops 
totaled  96.000.000  rials  (35  rials  to  the  dollar). 
.  While  both  Turkey  and  Iran  admit  to  se- 
rU>\is  dtwiHlooe  of  their  opium  crops  into 
Ulicit  channels.  Batko  Pleic.  councillor  of 
the  Yugoslavia  U.  N.  delegation,  denied  tliat 
any  of  his  country's  opium  enters  the  under> 
world  market. 


"IM.  1949.  in  Ankara."  Mr.  Pleic  declared, 
"otir'  opium  production  quota  was  set  st  63 
tons  annually.  We've  never  producec  ttiat 
much  and  our  highest  prewM  yield  never 
exceeded  30  tons.  Last  year  our  harvest  was 
aboijt  11  tons. 

DON'T  USX  OFirm 

"■xugoslavs  don't  use  opium  and  th«  sur- 
rouitding  countries  don't.  Our  farmers  can- 
not tell  into  the  illicit  trade  because  their 
harvtest  is  under  vigilant,  air-tight  coitrol. 
We  gultivate  opium  mainly  along  the  Serbian 
borisr  and  in  Macedonia." 

Yagoslavia,  the  diplomat  stated,  has  actu- 
ally offered  premiums  to  opium  farmers  as 
an  inducement  to  greater  ^ffort. 

"^t."  he  explained,  "we  have  insuffclent 
manlpower  to  realize  this  objective.  We're 
8tu<mng  ways  to  stimulate  production  kj  we 
can  neet  our  international  quota  (for  medl- 
cina    needs)." 

Ui  glng  Immediate  decrease  in  opium  pro- 
duction "by  the  big  opium  growing  nat  one." 
Mr.  Pleic  conceded  that  huge  amour  ts  of 
opitim  are  flooding  the  world  from  Asli  and 
thalj  more  stringent  international  X)lice 
measures  should  be  taken  to  strangl;  the 
UlicK  tralBc. 

"But."  he  said  haltingly,  "we're  now  Ight- 
inglagalnst  a  consequence  when  we  sJiould 
be  JElimlnatlng  the  cause  of  the  cbnse- 
quefice." 

TJie  consequence  isn't  too  alarming  for 
Yugbslavia,  which  has  no  addiction  problem. 
America,  faltering  under  the  weight  of  Illicit 
drugs,  sees  its  consequence  in  the  pasty  faces 
of  i4ntold  thousands  of  kid  dope  addicts. 

T^e  consequence  may  prove  Amtrlca's 
greatest  social  curse. 

[Fr<m  the  New  York  World -Telegranr  and 
Sun  of  August  9.  1951] 

SrctET  Labs  Near  Wc  .d  Pohts  Ptjsh  Hsaoxif 
Ii»TO  UNrrro  States  at  Fantastic  Pboitts — 
OfiLT  20  Plants  Maki  Dsuc  Legally 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

^roin  and  morphine  can  t>e  extracted 
froE  i  raw  gum  opium  with  the  simpltst  of 
equ  pment. 

T  ley  can  be  produced  with  the  ut  snails 
any  housewife  has  in  her  own  kitchen 

Itj  admittedly  talces  ltno'7-how  and  care, 
but  the  process  which  yields  1  oun:e  of 
herein  from  1  pound  of  opium  Is — sclentlfl- 
calllr  speaking — one  of  the  most  elementary, 
rphine,  one  of  the  19  alkaloid)  ex- 
from  opium,  ts  derived  th:-ough 
ileal  processes.  Heroin  is  extracted 
morphine  by  the  addlation  of  acetl :  add 
radial.  Compared  with  the  tricky  process 
of  plaiting  nylon  from  coal,  air,  and  \-ater; 
it's  juice  brewing  a  cup  of  tea. 

i^roln  has  been  outlawed  in  the  United 
States  as  having  no  medicinal  value.  It  Is 
use4  legally  in  various  European  countries. 
lu>^ever.  as  an  asserted  aid  In  fighting  t  uber- 
cuiasis  at  childbirth,  etc. 

la  1949.  20  plants  authorized  to  Dianu- 
facture  heroin  by  the  Permanent  Central 
Opltun  Board.  Geneva,  produced  necrly  a 
tool  of  this  terror  drug. 


TJM 


TACTOanES    NZAK    POSTS 


fsctories,  in  most  instancea.  are  easily 
acc#s8ible  to  large  ports  where  illicit  dnig 
cargoes  have  been  pouring  into  the  under- 
wood tralBc.    The  factories: 

^^nc*:  Paris  (two),  Nolsey-le-Sec  and 
Glo^-siu'-Llzietix;  England:  Edinburgh 
(tiA>):  Sultserland:  Basle  (two)  and 
Zu^ch;  Italy:  Turin.  Milan  (three)  and 
Coi4o:  Sweden:  Stockholm  and  Sodeitalje; 
Hungary:  Budszentmihaly;  Finland:  Hel- 
sinil;  Belgium.  Brussels. 

ffobody  knows  the  extent  of  diversion  of 
her<>in  from  these  plants  into  the  I'.llclt 
fket.  slthougb  gigantic  amounts  of  the 
have  admittedly  been  diverted  from  tb* 
Xtalan  factories. 
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This  Is  the  legal  aspect  ot  heroin  produc- 
tion. 

On  the  clandestine  side  are  huge  plants 
which  have  fiourished  sporadically  In  Mar- 
seille. Hong  Kong.  Istsnbul.  Barat.  Tientsin. 
Trieste,  and  Mexico  City. 

These  faetoriaa.  plus  the  Hmw— nils  of 
tiny  laboratories  set  up  near  ttaa  world's 
great  ports,  are  pouring  the  deadly  drag  Into 
the  United  Statea.  'iotterdam.  MarMme. 
Milan.  Athens,  Bombay,  and  TienUin  have 
been  acknowledged  rendezvous  pointa  for 
international  dope-ring  couriers. 

In  many  caaea,  the  plant's  output  tias  an 
assured  mar...et  and  predestined  itinerary. 

IXMOCSCTS  srrrsa 


thli)  terrible  rrtL 
n.  K.  will  find  a  way 


to    date,     lias 
cf    interns  ttonal 


Addlnc  to  tike  roovnttfaoas  ■tockpile  of 
illicit  drugs  belBC  Uaf  ■d  tkraaghout  Ku- 
ropa  are  stocks  Unpaunded  by  ttie  German 
armies  and  dua^iad  tadlaartmlnattiy  wben 
the  Alllea  cloaed  in. 

As  a  reeuit,  nations  which  produce  no 
opium  )ue  wallowing  in  it.  And  criminal 
bands  are  combine  the  European  market  for 
a  sure  bonansa. 

What  happens  to  the  countries  that  do  not 
produce  opium  but  are  caught  in  the  eortez 
oi  the  tr«  n smn  ti  nental  dope  traAc? 

■gypt,  the  croasroads  of  the  ***'*^«*  and 
Par  Eact,  is  andetfoiaf  the  worst  — '"tt""g 
evil  in  lU  lilstory. 

"Our  batUe  against  ttie  illicit  drug  evil." 
Aiy  Fahmy.  first  secretary  to  the  XJ.  N. 
Egyptian  delegation,  declared.  "U  hopless  un- 
ices Um  aoftire  world  ooopcraMa.    Without 

a  permanent  curse. 

"^gyps  doesn't  grow  optusa.  Yet,  it's  be- 
ins  aaaug^ed  Into  our  eovntry  from  Turkey. 
Persia,  ererywhere.  Last  year  we  Mized  3.680 
kilos  (nearly  4  tons)  which  indicates  ter- 
rific overproduction  with  hwvseteii  trying 
to  Jettison  it  on  all  aMBS. 

IGTPT  FIGHTS  SVIL 

'^0  combat  this  menace,  we've  coordinated 
the  authority  of  our  health,  defense,  justice. 

and  finance  ministries.  We've  set  up  a  cen- 
tral narootics  bxireau — a  t>ranch  of  the  ae- 
curtty  department — with  specialized  squads 
to  fl^t  tbt  traac 

"We've  instituted  a  special  camel  corps 
of  trained  narcotics  police  to  patrol  our 
desert  borders  on  the  east.  And  last  October, 
we  set  up  a  central  narcotics  agency  for  the 
Arab  League  wliich  restilted  in  wiiole  har» 
TMtt  bilng  destroyed  in  Syria.  Lebanon,  and 
Palestine." 

■gypt.  Mr.  FataaF  conceded, 
had  ite  hashieh  problem.  At 
130.000  adult  addicts  snooke  tlie  pulverised 
hemp  in  the  odd-ahaped  bowl  and  tuba 
known  as  the  "aargUaa." 

Sgypt's  perennial  flgfrt  sgsmt  haaklsh  ad- 
dlctloo.  however,  has  been  compitcaaed  by 
t^e  op<uiB  ■Nigttag  upheaval. 

"We  know  that  %yp*  Is  not  a  transit 
country  for  *^^!if"**  But  aince  few  if  any 
Egyptians  smoke  opium,  we  also  know  that 
we're  an  international  dumping  ground  for 
this  dnic  *i  the  moment.  If  we  catch  any- 
one artttag  Ullcit  drags,  be  may  be  fined  up 
to  £8,000  and  imprisoned  at  hard  latMr  for 
S  years. 

"If  he's  a  foreigner,  he  ssrvsa  his  sentence 
and  i-  then  deported.  Like  the  proAU  in 
illicit  opium,  the  reward  for  the  heihlall 
**""gl**'*f  1*  terrific.  A  kilo  of  hashish 
OB  the  £arm  level  U  worth  $1,650  in  the 
underworld." 

Hard  labor,  the  dtptamat  csplaliwd.  is  ^t 
thiat  for  the  dope  traflhekar. 
stOBaa  undo-  tbe  broiling 
for  a  aolution  to  the  optirm-smuggUng 
throogfaout  the  Mldlde  Kast.  Mr.  Fahmy  lald 
crisply: 

"It's  not  enough  to  aaoMMai  atmAra  to 
patrol  the  borders  of  noagRMaclBg  natlfwia 
Oftam  poppy  hanraste  murt  be  sarerely 
laaUttlaa  aiMl   illlelt  stocks   desUwed   U 


the  world  la  to 

I'm  opOadaUe 
to  maxnapBtii 

Mr.    Fahmy's 
f  oondsred   on   tbe   roeks 
protoeoL 

As  to  dwti  uertnii  or  tiueit  optaon 
few  I  iiaHelli  nattoiis  «ID  phUtirats  a  aaartet- 
able  (jnmodtty.  Only  the  United  States 
plows  undar  a  bar? est. 

Last  year,  nsaily  31  tons  o:r  Illicit  opium 
by  anthorttles  of  Thailand.  India, 
Bong  Kong,  and  Burma.  No 
word  lias  come  from  there  dope  tnfBc  centers 
that  this  fabulous  cache  has  bean  destroyed. 

Mo  such  word  is  expected  even  if  humanity, 
itself.  Is  at  stake. 


(From  tbe  New  York  World- Telegram  and 
Bun  of  August  10.  19511 

Why  Not  Bror  Haaonc  Paoo^cnoH?— Daoa 
Calxzd   NomassmTAz.   roe    Mxncun     Lu- 
ciAMo  Lunox)  TO  Iixjcrr  Taimc 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 
Is  Italy  the  world  headquarters  tcs  the 
narootics    rings    poortng    heroin    into    tbe 
United  states? 

Is  Charles  (Lucky)  lAetanoi,  aKstwktile  vice 
lord,  the  behind- theHMsnea  dkaetar  of  this 
dope  combine? 

Two  men  ot  widely  dlvergenn  intercsu  gave 
the  Worid-TMesram  and  Buz.  startling  an- 
swers to  theee  quHtlans.  Ard  documented 
them. 

"There's  not  the  slightest  doubt  tn  my 
mind."  declared  Marco  Pramrisci.  secretary 
of  the  U  N.  Italian  obeenrer's  ciBcc.  ~that  Lu- 
ciano i»the  connection  between  Italian  dope 
moba  and  American  hoodlums  engaging  in 
this  abominable  racket." 

arrcB  last  was 
"Italy's  narcotics  problem  startel  to  be 
acute  St  the  end  of  the  last  rar.  In  the  3 
years  after  Allied  liberation  of  Italy,  the 
United  Spates  expatglatad  Kfarai  buw&ad 
gangsters  to  Italy.  Itii  aqr  opSiikm  that  i 

of  these  boodluxiis  are  in  the  lucrative 
racket    and   that    Ltxrlano    is    their    guMIng 
force." 

Mr.  Ptaadicl.  a  airnder,  peiislvt  man.  re- 
minded the  writK  that  his  ccuntry  lost  the 
war  and  warn  beset  in  tbe  mit-40's  with  the 
\isual  Internal  iijplkeevals  of  tiie  ranqulsbed. 

"The  Italian  police  arganlsaUc»i  was  func- 
tionally weak  durtag  tUa  pe:rtod."  he  eon- 
tlMMd.  "It's  prewar  stamina  was  shattered. 
It  Jost  could  not  cope  with  the  problems 
aHidBg  out  o€  this  Influx  of  itoodlnme 
the  United  Sta«ee.  _  In  fact  Um  polloe 
as  a  unit  was  virtually  hrtpleai> 

"These  people  ran  tbe  gamut  of  unde- 
■InMes — white  slavers,  gamblers,  thieves, 
and  racketeers.  In  aome  bistanees.  they 
came  back  to  Italy  with  eoaqdete  organiza- 
tloDs  to  carry  on  their  nef  ario^is  work.  They 
had  Iota  cf  money  to  bribe  and  corrupt. 
ortantlmai.  morality  is  a  question  of  money." 

ima    BOM    PASAWSiB 

Italy — largest  producer  of  hertiin— was  a 
dope  rltig  paradise.  Mr.  Pranclaci  declared, 
with  five  heroin  laboratories  operstlng  (ad- 
jacent to  Milan)  under  ncensc  of  the  Italian 
health  aommlartaaar.  Berotxu  outlawed  tn 
tlM  XTntted  aiaaai.  is  used  to  ease  tbe  ravages 
of  tubcrcalMli  In  Italy. 

Italy,  importtng  double  tbe  amount  of 
raw  opiiun  neaded  for  its  legMnate  heroin 
quotas,  quickly  Ixcame  the  iBtematioQal 
haddfogrtm  for  a  gigantic  underworld 
herein  eart^  Mabfra  flocked  to  tba  vi- 
cinity ot  tbe  berate  Mberatorics  lUu 


sltion   with  extended   coast   lines   and   nu- 
merous ports  easily  accessible  to  smugglers." 

ftfirifs  cxrciAL  fsoelxm 

Anothw  cradal  problem  in  northern 
Italy  ana  to  ferret  out  tmtoid  amounts  of 
ilUett  ArUgi  dumped  there  by  the  Germans 
during  the  1943-45  occupation 

So  tbe  army  at  racketesra  moved  tn  and 
tremendous  cargoes  of  WMtttt  drugs  begsn 
to  flow  into  tbe  United  States.  Couriers 
made  oonnaettona  in  Antwerp.  Rotterdam. 
Marseilles.  LtverpeaL  Murders— gang  style — 
Ttilk^  dope's  spoils  in  America.  The  no- 
torious One  Hundred  and  fleeaatb  Street 
mob— Luciano's  own — hecnma  a  patent  un- 
derworld combine. 

An  undermanned  Pederal  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau tried  desperately  to  chart  and  inter- 
cept tbe  mobs'  activities. 

Prostrated  by  war,  Italy  became  involun- 
tary boat  to  Luciano^  Intamauonal  orndi- 
cate— Dope.  Inc. 

"How  can  we  legally  imprison  Ludanof" 
Mr.  Prandaet  asked.  Then  be  added:  "We 
have  him  tmdor  a4-hour  iiupulllasci.  I'm 
told.  toe.  that  Interpol  (International  9^ 
tkem,  Geneva)  never  lets  him  out  of  ttaeir 
sight.  But  what  can  vre  charge  Mm  with? 
I  believe  be  maintains  two  boaaa.  One  on 
Caprt  tbe  otber  in  Boma.  Hr's  rich  clever. 
Be  knows  all  the  answers.  He's  an  old  hand 
at  d— ling  with  the  Uw. 

WSAT  CAX    Vn  SOT 

"He  can  corrupt.  He  can  travel.  Hu  cur- 
rent jmmpan,  I  believe,  baa  visa  privilegea 
In  Prance.  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Orrat 
Britain.  Capri,  you  must  reailae.  Is  a  stra- 
tegic port  fcr  mcAetmmrtz>s  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  Gulf  at  Naples.  But  how  can  we  srraat 
blm?    He's  broken  no  Italian  law— yai." 

What  can  tbe  United  States  do  to  nroteet 
ita  yoongeten  against  dope  rings  operaUng 
in  Italy? 

"We  have  reduced  our  annual  heroin  out- 
put to  50  kiloa  (from  800)."  Mr  Franclscl 
Mid.  "and  we're  worklioig  ckncly  with  A  uer- 

narcotlcs  olBetals  to  cruab  this  ghitstly 

rd  say.  though,  the  United   States 

tcagtben  its  tnternal  controls  against 

tbe  dope  menaee. 

"This  IS  s  poor  substitute  for  atifllng 
cut  the  source  of  the  trouble,  but  there  will 
t>e  no  aolntlan  until  opium -product  of!  na- 
tions ilgMBy  haitt  ttMto  production  to  world 
mftrt*^*  needs." 

tTTciAwo  THs  aaeoLUT< 

Downtown  in  tbe  Federal  courtlionse, 
Charles  Blragijaa  toid  the  World-Telegram 
and  San: 

"I  agree  that  Luciano  ts  the  absolute  head 
of  the  crime  cartel  now  funetSontng  tn  Italy. 
And  there's  no  doubt  Owt  eapntrlation  of 

Italy's  internal  prabieam.** 

Mr.  Stragusa.  aee'  Fsdetal  narcotics  agent 
loanrd  fo  the  Settate  Crime  Investigating 
Ooounlttae  for  the  last  5  months,  returned 
Isst  month  from  a  tour  of  Xtirope.  Be 
combed  narcotics  rings'  operations  in  Italy, 
France.  Orcoea.  and  Ttirkay. 

rotra  oxrr  or  rvn 


Tn  1947-48."  MT.  VnaelKl  wplatned,  "we 

Imported  17.100  kl.os  of  raw  opium.  1J1.430 
tbe  next  year,  and  10.000  in  19S0.  Cur  Im- 
portation this  year  wont  exceed  8.000  kilos. 
"With  our  huge  heroin  production,  there 
was  and  is  a  tamfic  amcunt  of  smuggling 
and  dtemakm  ot  the  drug.  In  addition.  Italy 
Is  in  an  mttmeuAj  dlScult  geographical  po- 


"About  SO  of  tbe  deported  mobsters  form 
the  core  at  the  tn^ematkaiaX  dope  ring  which 
Luciano  rule*.  He's  their  sbsolute  b*  ss. 
And  every  consignment  of  dope  from  Eu.'tpe 
bears  Luelano%  O.  K.  Sure  tbe  Italian  police 
are  working  hard  to  track  down  these  bums. 

"But  Italy  cotild  deal  a  death  blow  to  the 
bcroAa  toalDc  with  one  move.  Halt  heroin 
prodoetkm.  They  say  it's  beneficial  In  fight- 
ing TB.  Tike  United  States  gets  along  with- 
out it.  Why  cant  Italy?  They've  cunailed 
prodoatton.  Why  not  stop  It^  Heroin  is 
batng  diverted  from  four  of  taly's  five 
factories. 

"This  U  the  stuff  that's  flowing  Into  the 
United  States.  Why  Mi^n,  where  most  of 
the  drug  is  made,  is  Luc&no's  International 
dopa-rlBg  baatkux." 
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lit.  ttrtiutt.  small  and  wiry,  mcthodtcallj 
nm  off  lAnrUxui**  dope  e»x'M  board  of  di- 
rectors on  hte  ftmr^n. 

"Tharel  Joe  Plcl,  L\icky*»  prime  oootact 
■MB  tor  the  Americas  br«nch.  now  oa  Um 
Ua  In  IUI7  after  t»  smuggled  hUnaeU  back 
Into  the  irnltad  Slatai.  made  a  ktlUng  In  a 
auagto  driag  wmalgnm^nt,  and  left.  He 
eerred  SO  years  beee  as  a  wlilte  tlaver,  was 
deported  in  1040  when  Luciano  returned  to 
Italy  and  tht  big  (tops  operation  startad  to 
function. 

A  maacT  soKKccrtoit 


"Ptd.  cloaely  linked  ^itb  ttie  Kansas  City 
Mafia  mob  actually  tasted  the  American  dope 
market  before  the  gang  started  lU  btg-ttme 
Mni^ggHng  And  there's  Prank  Callace.  alias 
'Chick  99.'  keyman  ctf  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  Street  mob  who  fled  to  Italy  after 
an  FBI  Icdlctment.  Be  and  his  nephew 
(fame  name)  eetahUshed  a  subheadquarters 
ftr  dope  U:  a  MUaa  botal  where  packages 
'  were  exchanged  with  other  Luciano  hench- 
men. 

"This  wan  a  direct  connection  between  the 
One  Hundred  and  Serenth  Street  mob  and 
Luck,." 

ICr.  Slrag^jsa  pondered  a  moment  and  con- 
tinued t  )  UK  the  Luciano  dope  hierarchy: 

"Nlcrila  'OanUle.  under  a  dope  indictment 
iMre.  set  up  the  Naples  branch:  Ralph  Ll- 
gvocl,  manaccr  dt  the  Rooae  office;  Oaetano 
ChUrfalo.  who  may  be  using  OI's  as  dope 
eoortais  in  xhe  Udlne-TrlesU  area;  Oiacomo 
Glomettl  arid  Carmine  (Peanuts)  T;ifareUl. 
pals  of  Picl  and  big  wheels  in  the  Rome 
oflee:  Michael  Cerant.  now  In  an  Italian  JaU. 
but  a  key  Luciano  mobster. 

"We  knew  that  Meyer  Lansky  visited  Lucky 
to  Italy  and  so  did  Sylvester  Carollo  (de- 
ported In  February).  Other  American  rack- 
■tasra  dMCk  in  with  the  boss  at  Intervals. 

"We  I  Semite  Crime  Ooaunlttee]  have  been 
trying  to  locate  another  man  who  Tislted 
Luciano  some  time  ago.  He's  Joseph  Bl<»ido. 
54.  of  TJ-12  ThlrtT-flfth  Avenue,  Jackson 
Balghts.    We  havent  anything  against  this 


fsat.    Just  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Iff.  Siragusa  smiled  grimly  and  observed: 

*Xsi  the  Italian  police  work  out  a  Uttle 

more  on  Luciano.    Ask  him  where  be  gets  bis 

money,   why   he  refuses  to  list   the   names 

of  his  pals  who  go  to  Italy,  why  he  travels 

consistently  to  Mllsn  where  heroin  is  made. 

"And.  If  they  get  the  answers  to  any  of 

questions,  we'd  be  mcffe  than  Inter- 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  World -Telegram  and 

Sun  of  August  11.  1951] 
Uwrm)  9tat«s  PofCBia  Pkmkxxs.  Dors  Ponas 

c« — CUSTOMS    PaiaoLa    Abb    Aubt.    but 

Thbt'bb  UmaBMAMi 


(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Aboard  a  small  passenger  ship  en  route  to 
Mew  Tork  from  San  Pranclsco  via  the  Canal 
Z<ma  an  old  mesahoy  died  of  a  heart  atuck. 

The  captain  and  a  seaman.  In  accordance 
with  tradition,  searched  the  eSecu  of  the 
dead  man. 

In  his  footlocker  was  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  oddments  collected  over  the  years 
by  a  t30-a-month  sailor.  Than  the  skipper's 
•yea  opened  yfio*.  Three  hankhooks  showed 
balances  of  aiOO.CXX).  And  deep  In  the  per- 
•obal  beiongings  were  neat  packages — heroin 
and  eocaln«. 

Joe.  the'  shoddy,  unobtrusive  meaboy. 
methodically  enriched  himself  on  the  misery 
and  enslavement  of  young  dope  fiends. 
Like  hundreds  of  other  treacharous  seamen. 
Jo*  kaaw  an  army  of  guards  protaet  Amvl- 
emn  dwrw  and  bordan  agaUiit  boo<-*nd- 
mouth  disease.  But  not  against  deadly  nar- 
cotics. The  Oovernment  has  no  money  tor 
that — it  says. 

"Our  mvestlgatlTa  unit,**  a  high  eustoma 
oOclal  explaUMd.  "hm  only  186  men  in  9 
dtttrtctt  to  poUca  the  cntb«  Nation.    (TIm 


Federal  Narcotics  Bureau.  Ironically,  has 
the  same  personnel.)  The  ctistoms  border 
control  Just  doesnt  exist. 

"The  port  of  New  Tca-k?  Sxactly  338  men 
In  the  port  petrol  are  charged  with  screen- 
ing the  700-mUe  warter  front.  Plfty-elght 
o(  theas  posts  arent  Uied.  Sure,  dope  Is  cas- 
cading In.  We're  using  pea  shooters  to  halt 
a  major  invasion." 

The  official,  consulting  the  latest  cus- 
toms roster,  drew  forth  two  ominous  dates 
In  America's  war  on  the  international  dope 
front. 

raraoLS  haxoicappeo 

"We  had  fairly  decent  patrols  along  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  up  to  July 
1.  1M7.  Then  the  Canadian  detail  was  abol- 
ished. A  year  later,  the  Mexican  unit 
cnzmbled.  And  look  what  has  happened  to 
the  United  States  in  the  5  years  narcotics 
rings  have  flooded  us  with  poison. 

"Dope  has  addicted  thousands  of  kids  in 
every  major  city  in  the  country.  Wha^  can 
we  do  about  it?  They're  wading  It  across 
the  Mexican  border  at  scores  of  polntif.  We 
have  a  total  of  63  men  to  screen  the  Texas- 
Arizona-California  region.  And  they're  not 
patrolling  the   border. 

"They're  stationed  In  fixed  posts  In  El 
Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  McAllen.  Del  Rio.  Browns- 
ville. San  Antonio.  Nogales.  and  other  stra- 
tegic points.  Because  they're  few  in  num- 
ber, they  must  wait  for  tips  of  smuggling 
operations  and  try  to  corral  their  major 
strength  for  the  zero  hour." 

WHO  PaOTECTS  CHILDaiN? 

The  Official's  eyes  narrowed  as  he  declared: 

"Our  men  are  pretty  bitter  about  these 
bums  addicting  kids.  And  especially  when 
they  see  500  border  guards  attached  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  riding  horses 
In  search  of  animals  with  hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 

"Immigration,  too,  has  a  large  t>order 
patrol — around  800  men — to  grab  aliens 
squirming  across  the  Rio  Grande.  These 
units  are  necessary.  But  who's  protecting 
our  children  against  vicious  do[)e  rings?" 

Heroin,  this  spokesman  admitted,  is  poxir- 
Ing  into  the  United  States  but  only  small 
amounts — If  any — go  through  the  port  of 
New  York,  where  an  average  of  105  active 
ships  are  tied  up  daily.  His  list  of  suspected 
seamen-smugglers  ts  "a  mile  long." 

"Seamen  are  giving  New  York  a  wide 
berth  these  days."  the  spokesman  said.  "But 
heroin  can  be  coming  into  such  ports  at 
Philadelphia.  Chester,  Pa.,  Norfolk,  Savan- 
nah, and  Charleston.  We  have  14  investi- 
gative unit  lnsp>ectors  to  guard  against  con- 
traband In  these  ports. 

CUSTOMS    KVXB    ALZXT 

**We  made  three  grabs  in  a  row  at  Charles- 
ton, and  the  collector  there  had  to  augment 
his  iAsF>ector  squad.  Of  course,  customs 
boarding  squads  are  hitting  ships  coming 
Into  New  Tork  pretty  hard.  The  Investiga- 
tive unit  processed  329  narcotics  cases  here 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  The  total  was 
IdenUcal   In   1949." 

The  hoculean  task  of  customs  In  screen- 
ing cargo  and  paaaangart  of  hundreds  of 
ships — 2.263  wcra  boarded  by  searching 
squads  last  year — Is  Intensifled  while  ships 
are  loading  for  a  ^K^k.  Longshoremen,  crew 
members,  and  visitors  pour  on  and  off  the 
TMatl  and  pier  by  the  hundreds. 

"There's  a  new  development  In  the  dope 
menace,"  the  official  warned.  "A  South 
American  mob  may  be  planting  cocoa  seeds 
in  the  hills  of  Cuba.  If  that  materializes, 
watch  out.  Cocaine  baa  been  abeant  from 
the  underworld  market  since  six  Peruvian 
laboratories  war*  eloaed  and  a  big  ring 
-~— •— •  in  1949." 


KXW   aCABirOAjfA   THIBAT 

Down   at  M   Stone   Street,   where   crack 
members  of  the  customs  searching  squad 


waI|ow  In  the  gimmicks  Kiwd  from  would- 
be  dope  smugglers,  Herman  Upsky.  squad 
chief,  voiced  another  warning: 

"Marijuana  seeds  that  are  germinating 
haw  been  coming  in  the  past  few  months 
froii  South  America  and  Spain.  They're 
pot»nt,  and  as  you  know,  may  be  cultivated 
wholesale.  We're  watching  this  phase  of 
the*  racket  closely. 

"t  agree  that  big  dope  shipments  are  miss- 
ing' New  York.  We're  getting  seizures  but 
not)  quantities.  And  they're  burying  the 
stu^  deeper.  We  find  dop>e  under  bulkheads. 
anAor  chains,  engine-room  floor  plates,  and 
colB^  of  rope. 

DOPE  IS  BARTIBEO 

•^They  plant  the  sttifl  In  celling  electrical 
hodk-ups,  in  oil  drums  (cellophane  bags), 
haad-carved  book  ends,  built-in  life-belt 
pockets,  and  hoUowed-out  logs  lying  con- 
spieuously  in  the  hold.  One  clever  smuggler 
useil  magnetized  metal  boxes  which  he  stuck 
on  iany  steel  surface." 

^  dope  a  bartering  commodity  on  the 
othpr  side? 

•fcertainly  Is."  Mr.  Upsky  said,  "but 
thieves  fall  out.  Some  seamen  take  gold  to 
Eutope  and  bring  narcotics  back.  Others 
de«il  In  nylons,  canned  goods,  and  clothes. 
Th#n.  a  short  time  ago.  sailors  discovered 
their  were  getting  phony  money  abroad  fcM* 
their  contraband.  Now  they  insist  on  the 
payoff   being   in   dope." 

Over  at  the  customshouse.  Collector  Harry 
M.  JDurning  said  en^pbatlcally  that  the  big 
na^otica.  shipments  were  bypassing  New 
Yoik. 

^es:  Congress  cut  customs  appropriations 
soi$e  time  ago  and  this  trimmed  his  port 
patfcx)!  force  more  than  a  third. 

'Cut  our  men  are  working  hard  and  I'm 
satisfied  dope  Isn't  coming  Into  the  United 
Staltes  through  the  Port  of  New  York,"  Mr. 
Dufnlng  explained.  "Where  is  It  coming 
thrcugh?     We've  got  long  coast  lines.** 

THE  soLtrnoN 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  dope  addiction 
scourge  that  is  gripping  young  America  to- 
day. What  can  be  done  to  banish  a  menace 
that  threatens  to  haunt  coming  generations? 

first.  International  agreement  to  limit 
opium  production  to  bare  medlcinlal  needs 
m\|st  be  forthcoming. 

$econd,  every  agricultural  resource  must 
be  exhausted  to  replace  poppy  cultivation 
with  substitute  crops  of  adequate  earning 

3er,  such  as  cotton,  etc. 
bird,     producing     nations     must     guard 
lly  against  opium  diversion  in  the  field 
anil  clandestine  cultivation. 

ffe  now  come  to  trafficking  by  underworld 
mobsters  who  have  apparently  made  their 
Iniernatlonal  headquarters  in  Italy. 

Italian  police  must  crush  these  rings  with 
the  aid  of  other  nations  and  smash  their 
lal^atories  as  they  appear. 

I  CONGBESS  MT7ST  HELP 

i^ie  United  States,  which  bu3rs  half  the 
wcwld's  legitimate  narcotics  production, 
sedmingly  has  a  strong  voice  in  arriving  at 
an;  equitable  solution  of  the  problem. 

however,  a  niggardly  Congress  cannot  ex- 
pert tireless  bands  of  Federal  agents  to  halt 
tb^  flow  of  narcotics  into  our  ports  with 
th^lr  hands  tied.  Nor  crush  international 
dot>e  cartels  now  terrorizing  America's  major 
clttes, 

I  yUstoms  and  Narcotic  Bureau  personnel 
mi  ist  t>e  tripled  immediately  to  halt  dope's 
tit  al  wave.  And  hospitals  for  dope's  tragic 
vU  tlma  must  be  readied  without  delay. 

'  limt  are  musts — even  if  a  high  U.  N. 
oflfcial  told  the  writer  that  the  narcotics 
problem  doesnt  cooapare  with  other  mat- 
teas  facing  the  U.  N..  Including  the  possible 
catnage  of  world  war  m. 

The  dope  crisis  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
de^th  to  our  children. 
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Aiieqaale  Scitoois 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 


or  Misas  »uasiiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPiUBBNTATTVIES 

Monday.  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

THX  COMMOKWBALTa 


Bcn^NG 


ION. 

Boston.  October  17.  19S1. 
Representative  Thomas  J.  Lamb. 
House  of  RepreaentMtives . 

Waahin^ton,  D.  C. 
Dbab  RarBBaawTSTTVB  Lamb:  Is  it   impor- 
tant to  build  schools? 

If  you  think  it  ts,  you  had  better  plan  to 

do  woanattttm^  about  it.    Consider  these  facta: 

1.  Tte  Itattanal  Production  Authority  aUo- 

cated  21.000.000  tons  of  steel  for  the  fourth 

quarter  of  1951  for  all  purposes. 

a.  Por  thU  period  they  allccated  3.300.000 
tons  of  this  axnonnt  (IS  percent)  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

3.  They   allocated   100.0CO  tarn  «g 
(one-half  of  1  p»oent)  for  schooTi 
tlon. 

4.  The  steel  now  allocated  for  schools  win 
baaaly  complete  projects  now  under  con- 
atroctlon.  The  outlook  for  needed  new  proj- 
ects Is  dismal. 

5.  AUoeatton  for  schools  of  1  pereent  of 
national  alael  iitwductlon  each  ggitfter  would 

to   meet    i;tseducatlanal- 


Do  thaaa  flguraa  *ow  that  the  pespla. 
thely  Congr— .  and  tta  organttinn  act  vp 

to  woeate  aasantlal  materlala  believe  in  edu- 
cation? Do  they  reflect  your  feeling  about 
the  Importance  of  housing  our  children  for 
effective  education?  Do  you  consider  edu- 
cation a  definite  part  of  the  ov«--«Il  defaaaa 
aCortr 
There  Is  evidence  that  steel  is  available  for 
without  bsiidkaming  da- 
Tba  dtflculty  seema  to  Ua  ta  obtain- 
ing recogntUon  by  the  Wattwial  Production 
Authority  ot  the  ImportaiMe  of  adequate 
schools. 

Btts  seboole  need  your  help, 
arc  Manly  Pletachmann.  Admln- 
ktratcr  of  th*  Hatkmal  Production  Board. 
and  Charlca  I.  WUaaa.  dudrman  o<  the  De- 
fense Prod  ua  ion  Authority.  Will  you  let 
them  know  that  you  beUeve  ■cbncia  can  be 
built  without  bampertng  deCaaaaT 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  K.  MtaawsTJ.. 


Adrntnistrator. 


Tu  SaspeBsion  ea  Zinc  Imports 

EXTENSION  CXP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  iAMES  T.  PATTEKSOII 

orcaintmcxwam 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKS«NTATr7«B 

Fhdtif,  October  if.  1951 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speator.  ttM 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  OmbHIiU 
tee  in  r^Micttnc  Uz  suBpetMitoa  iMPsla- 
UoQ  on  itee  taqiorts  la  most  gnttfying. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  was  dohe  In  ft 


short  period  of  time  subsequent  to  my 
iBtroduetton  of  this  maamra. 

•mere  Is  uiuuiimlty  of  m*Blnn  as  to 
the  need  for  tax  suspension.  Every  de- 
fense agency  of  the  Government  em- 
eemed  with  zinc  supplies  aclmowledges 
the  need  for  the  importation  of  addi- 
tional zinc  without  tariffs.  The  domes- 
tic supply  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  needs 
of  industry  in  this  period  of  aeoekiated 
production  for  defense. 

Brass  indttstrtas  in  the  Naugatuck  Val- 
ley have  already  felt  tbe  Imiaet  of  tbe 
zinc  shortage.  This  metal  most  be  com- 
bined with  the  available  copper  to  pro- 
duce many  brass  products  esseptial  to 
oar  security. 

I  had  contemplated  an  amendment  jO 
tbe  bill  providing  for  automatic  reun- 
podtlon  of  the  tax  when  the  price  of 
domestic  zinc  lell  to  17^8  cents  per  pound 
fcr  30  days.  Inasmuch  as  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  use  the  figure  of  18  cents  per 
pound  in  this  auott  manner.  I  have  no 
cMection  to  paoas*  in  that  form.  The 
difference  is  not  substantial  enough  to 
chance  any  hopes  of  ccngrwsional  adop- 
tion duriiiK  this  session. 

The  acceptance  of  this  bill  will  ma- 
terially assist  in  overcoming  the  zinc 
shortage  which  has  retarded  production 
efforts  of  Naugatuck  Valley  industries. 


Tfce 


Advisory   Committee   for 
Acroaaatks 


K^IEWKION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTAU 

or  MASS.*  HrsiTTs 
ni  THB  BBNATE  OF  THI  U>aTED  8TATB 

FYiday  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  ""Mfv^resident. 
on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DnoEsml,  I  ask  ananlmous 
consent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recokd  a  brief  statement  by  him, 
together  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Leverooe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Rkcoim.  as  follows : 

VIr.  Tf  ■  —  ■  X  aboold  like  to  include  a 
letter  received  tron  Mr.  Louis  E.  Leverone. 
farmer  president  of  the  National  Aeronautic 
iaerw  lettnn  paat  preaklent  of  the  minola 
State  Chamber  oC  Commerce,  preaant  gov- 
MOHr  of  tiae  national  Air  Council,  and  one  at 
the  eeaataafdlBC  boaiaaaBmen  of  nimois.  who 
makaa  tamm  wy  ap^nprlate  and  tlmaly  oi>- 
eei  f etloai  on  tha  NaUoaal  Advlaory  Gobi- 
mittee  (or  Acronautios  and  its  work: 

OcToan  IS.  IMl. 
Hon.  Ktsjuui  M.  Dimwaaw. 

Washfaftoa,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkab  SnaTOB  DnnsM :  Withla  tbe  last 
few  days  tbe  writer  was  a  guaat  ot  tba  Ma- 
tioiial  Adnaory  Ownmtttaa  tor  Aaronaqtics 

PropvMfoa  l^hciatory  tn  CIrvelaad.     Thla 
labarafeofy  Is  om  of  thr^  such  ■cjentlfto 


of  tike  armed  services,  high  governmental  ofi- 
ctalH.  aircraft  and  accessory  m&nufActurers, 
scientisu.  aiMl  a  number  ot  tusmes&mcu« 
such  aa  myaeU. 

Tba  metlKXto  and  experiments  which  wa 
ware  permtttafl  to  sea  ware  an  iB^ves^tva 
tribute  to  tbe  dlllfmee  at  tboae  who  du-ect 
the  pol teles  ot  thla  eOort.  Certainly  on* 
could  leave  tbe  laboratory  with  a  f eelliig  that 
all  steps  which  are  necessary  for  the  preaer- 
vatioc  of  our  national  security  in  avladoa 
we-^e  being  very  capably  handled. 

Many  of  oa.  I  am  sure,  received  a  oompre- 
he&alva  atfncatloii  In  such  aa&ttcrs  as  atrat- 
o^barte  altltndae.  tupersoata  apaads.  and 
other  fantastic  developments  wblcta  are  al- 
most beyond  the  bounds  of  imagination. 

As  a  taspeyer  It  was  my  very  de&ni'^  iro- 
preaslcn  that  this  Is  the  type  at  OC'V^rnment 
expenditure  which  pays  tribute  to  the  xsis- 
dum  of  those  who  have  fought  tor  thei>e  ob- 
Jeetivas.  It  would  probably  be  very  .^(e  to 
say  that  after  this  laspaetlon  had  been  con- 
cluded it  was  the  eooaeneus  of  opuUon  of 
those  who  mn  privileged  to  attecd  that 
even  greater  appropriations  would  be  juafel* 
fled  to  further  tbeaa  tytandid  aflnrts. 

TO  keep  America  fhwt  m  tbe  air  has  baea 
tba  Wfan—  veeation  ot  a  aekct  few  of  our 
leadMS  ta  atlatkai  thinking.  Certainly  tha 
efforts  of  the  Kstlon&l  Advisory  Cooutiittee 
fcr  Aeronautics  arc  the  objective  aaeana  to^ 
such  an  end. 

PinaUy  I  sboidd  Vke  to  pay  my  bumble 
tribute  to  Dr.  Itrotne  C.  Bunsaker.  Cbalr» 
man  of  the  Advlaory  Comaalttee  ior  Aero- 
nautics; Dr.  Bu^  L.  C(rydeu.  d;re,  i  r  of 
theas  woBdcrful  eCorts;  aod  to  Dr.  John  P. 
▼letery.  wtx).  as  uuuidliuiaar.  has  performed 
a  fizte  and  outstanding  pabne  awloa  fea 
bringing  about  these  oonstrurtlve  raealta. 

Plaaae  be  assured  that  you  have  my  easB« 
plete  support  on  any  iectston  wbleh  you 
may  make  cosioerziUis  fortbar  davalopaaenc 
or  eipaiiatoi  at  tba  Mattooal  Adxtsory  Com- 
uUHw  fiBr  Aeons utlBi.  Tbetr  efforts  are  a 
step  In  'he  direction  of  progress,  and  ae  such 
Will  recelTs  support  oi  all  patriotic  citiasena. 

With  best  wisbes.  I  am.  bellrva  ma. 
and  slnceraky. 

L.  B.  Lsvnosil, 

Prmiient. 


Administration  Costs  Overseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  RICHARD  B.WIGGLESWORTH 

o^  MthsttcH  uaarra 
a  THE  HOOTS  OP  SSBESBrTATIVES 

Twesday.  October  16,  1951 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  at  this  pomt  in  ;he  Record 
three  tables  prepared  some  months  ago 
by  the  State  Department,  the  first  show- 
ing, for  the  EGA  European  program,  the 
number  of  American  and  local  person- 
nel, and  estimated  expenditxires  for  ad- 
ministration and  information  proiecta 
for  the  fiscal  year  1951 :  the  second  giv- 
ing a  comparative  statement  of  the  staff- 
ing pattern  and  annual  salary  rates  for 
the  State  Department  and  other  United 
States  Government  units  in  certain  Eu- 
ropean and  r:-  =.:-♦' -.<trrn  countries:  the 
ttilrd  giving  a  ccmparison  of  ECA.  U.STE. 
OemMUi-Au^U'ian    pubuic     aSairs 
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AuthorUed  positions  fiscal  fear  IKl—CompmrmUm 

U.  S.  Government  vnttt  ta 


State  Department  and  c:ier 


I  tvmm  fM^  iiii  hill*  hirmi  aMilBa^H laii  ft«iB  BiBHiiaraorlttF'I  kml  cxvrcBriM  nadt  svaUUi  punoBst  to  bttrterKl  i 

I  DooMC  tMM^Mi  ^llllJ^JISZSTSZSriSSyTmm^lSSSkm.  taSTafMncB  te  Mdb  i^  ud  gnda  npramtod.    P^m»«4  not  ineiDde  aOonaem 

riTiitiM  piirt  inw  "^  I  r  >wi-'-:  — "■ — r  r '  r"^ ' 

>ioTV— Deitaae  DapHtawBi  4M  not  visb  ta  icImm  fitntw  oa  UtocM*  tbcaa^  iBaltat  ikiiHliiiHl,  Wt  wffl 
receipt  of  direct  raqBH^ 

Comparison  of  WCA,  USIt.  mnd  Oemam-Ausitrtmn  pubUe  affairs 
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Comptrtstm  of  SCA,  VSIK.  and  Gfman-A 


itlnucd 


^^i( 


Ahoraey  General  J.  Kvward  McGratk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  CLAUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

Of    »tlSJ<"--ltl 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTVES 
mtftfir.  October  ly.  I'^ii 

Mr  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
«  very  vaham  flfcat  to  interfere  with 
*the  admlnhrtfrtlop  of  josUce.  The  At- 
torney Oeneral  i>  tt>e  dilcf  lav-«nforce- 
mmA  vOgfeg  at  the  United  States.  J. 
Bowwtl  llcOr^h,  ss  Attorney  Qcner&I. 
nagbt  to  interfere  wttli  tbe  adHrtaiitni- 
tioa  of  Jttst.ce  wben  be  attcevted  to  di- . 
vert  •  grmnd  jwy  in  St.  Losis  from  its 
,tnw>tlistl(,iij  at  dMLTges  amaiost  tlie 
former  coUector.  James  P.  Flnnegan. 
When  the  man  ehan^  wttta  cnf  ordnc 
the  1»«  seeks  to  prerent  iU  enfocccmeot. 
he  te  aiMohttely  mflt  for  his  posftlott. 

The  posttkm  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  li  one  of  treat  honor. 
It  mttst  be  flQed  by  a  man  oi  dlscretkoi 
and  di«nlt)r  Like  Caesar's  aife.  he  mttit 
be  above  sMspteion.  Certainly  this  Is  not 
the  case  vtth  J.  Bovard  MoOrath.  He 
ateltd  dMt  one  of  the  most  dtattiiciilih<<l 
and  Yerered  Pedenti  jtadccs  in  the  United 


States  was  guilty  of  damnable  and  con- 
le"  lies  when  that  judge,  the 
ible  Geor?e  H  Moore,  stated  that 
McGrath  had  called  him  on  the  tele- 
phone regarding  the  Pinnegan  investi- 
gation :  and  yet  on  the  very  next  day  he 
retracted  this  statement,  saying  he  had- 
called  Judge  Moore.  Certainly  these  are 
not  the  actions  of  a  man  of  discretion,  of 
candor,  of  dignity,  or  of  impeccability. 

J.  Howard  McGrath  is  a  self -discredit- 
ed Attorney  General  He  is  a  discredit 
to  the  legal  pnrfession.  It  Ls  within  the 
power  of  the  Pr«rident  to  demand  his 
resignation.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
should  immediately  make  kiu)wn  to  the 
President  its  sentiments.  Therefore.  I 
hare  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tim  which  woukl  make  known  to  the 
FYesident  these  views. 

Unfortunately.  Congress  is  about  to 
adjourn.  In^  the  last-minute  nish.  it 
probably  will  W>t  be  possible  to  have  ac- 
tion taken  on  ftristoncurrent  resolution. 
I  am  re<iuesting  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  immediately 
appoint  a  subcommittee  to  investigate 
McGrath 's  actteas  and  to  make  a  report 
on  tiiUB  rescdtttltm.  The-^tovestigation 
should  commence  immediately  and  con- 
tinue during  the  receas.    If  that  is  done. 


he  Congress  will  be  in  a  positioi  to  acjk 
6n  this  resolution  when  it  reconvenes 
In  January  unless  the  President  has  see* 
fit  to  remove  McGrath  in  the  meantime. 


r 


Obligations  of  CitiMDsiup 

EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR 

or  icissouxi 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE$ 

Friday,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Presid.?nt.  re- 
cently Col.  John  J.  GrifBn,  vice  p:esiden^ 
♦f  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  made  an  ex* 

i client  address  on  the  responsibilities  of 
itlzenship.  All  of  us.  I  think,  are  in| 
lined  too  readily  to  take  for  granted  th4 
privileges  and  protection  conferr<Ki  upoa 
«s  by  reason  of  our  being  citizens  of  th^ 
iFnited  States,  and  to  give  only  Up  servf 
Ice  to  the  obUgations  which  this  unposei 
•pon  us.  Colonel  Griffin  has  poiated  u^ 
4ome  specific  Instances  in  which  many 
Of  us  are  «lelinquent.  His  address  ts  wel 
^'orth  reading,  and  I  ask  unanimcus  con 
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sent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the  Itoooaa, 
as  follows: 


TtM  de&nlticm  oi  • 
gtWB  H 


"citlSBn''  xiMt  I  like  la 
"a  pmmm,  aa- 
•nsglMM*  toa 
goremnkent  and  U  entitled  to 
from  It."  I  tblnk  tb»t  definltlan 
fits  everyone  In  this  ooontty  so  qnaltltort 
Let  m  look  into  tbe  racord  and  •••  bow  we 
who  are  today   enjoyiog  tb«  MsMlBfi  to 

to  BO  asMfct  la  By  mlad  tbmt  U  any- 
o  MCMM  over  50  pescant  cC  oiw 
o(  1k>  crime  oi  aai 
tbey  would  And  a  raaellaa  trom 
thoae  ac  aocuacd  that  would  be  not  at  all 
pleasant.    But  ara  tliey  good  dtlaena? 

My  definition  at  a  good  citlaen  la 
■at  only  accep«a  ttka  protecttaa 
fitat  Oovenunent  oChb  to  bim.  but  rcaUaes 
tbat  with  such  aeBVtanee  then 
•  NipoiixibUlty  to  aaaai  the 
poaad  by  the  meemptmoem  ol 
What  are  the^e  reaponaihUltles?  Under  tha 
UOM  at  thla  land  jrou  ar«  entitled  to  the  pro- 
taettea  of  the  rt^ti  that  ar«  youn.  and  it 
la  the  duty  and  the  ohiHatlon  of 
It  to  so  protect  y««r  rl^ 
It.  But  that  plaoaa  upoo  yoa  aa  good  dt- 
the  direct  obligation  at  obedience  to 
the  laws  as  prascribed  in  your  psftlsalsr 
community.  State.  a;.-v1  Natk>n.  ao  that  yeu 
ahaU  not  Tlolat*  thk.  'i^hts  of  other  dtlzena. 
Unfortunately,  today  there  are  too  aaany 
people  In  this  country  wbo  have  Ufagaidad 

complrtaiy  the  lavs  of  the  kaMU  sad  are  ttv- 
Inf  a  lawlHB  and  atilisb  eststcBee  fcr  thsfr 
bancAt  aad  thalr  banaAt  oniy.  in  defiance  of 
both  the  moral  and  legal  Uw.  Tbat.  you 
may  say.  la  a  far-fetched  stittement.  Never- 
thelesa.  the  record  shows  the  statement  to 
be  true.  So  let  us  again  consult  the  record, 
cnma  BeporU.  publlshad  by  J. 
traetor  a<  tbe  Federal  Bui  van 
of  TiiiiiilHalliai  lepmts  that  erery  5  xnmutea 
dtirlng  IMO  ■osaeoiit  In  the  United  Statea 
was  fekmlouBly  aaaatitrart  or  killed:  duilag 
each  day  of  the  year  1960.  146  persona  ware 
robbcd^:  458  can  were  stolen;  11.009  places 
were  ent^ed  by  burglars;  nnd  every  SO  sec- 
onds throughout  the  year  a  larceny  was  re- 
corded. During  thai  parsed  of  Vtee  the 
crime  record  iMd  Incraaaed  in 
oraa  from  1^  percent  to  M 
the  1949  flgwea.  But  the  aad  part  ot  Xtm 
record  la  that  41  percent  of  thoaa  arreau  were 
for  major  Tlolatlona.  that  age  31  predomi- 
nated in  the  freqvtency  of  arresta.  and.  be- 
Uave  tt  or  not.  9.6  percent  otf  the  total  war* 


report.  If  yon  wWi  to  make  a 
study  by  dty.  town,  and  State,  you  can  wrtte 
to  J.  Mgar  Boorer,  and  I  am  aura  that  he 
win  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy.  A  stody 
of  ttaa  agures  In  theae  reports  ahowa  an 
alarming  trend  to  xrttar  disregard  of  the  law. 
T^te  iadlraf  tiias  thcra  te  anaeta  oppor- 
tunity aad  aeed  tot  ea  adncatftSB  proieeBi  to 
to  TCt^t^  under  the  laws 
aUeh.  after  aU.  la  Che 
only  worth-whUe  way  of  Uvlng. 

0(  course,  you  can  say  to  me,  *^  do  not 
any  law — this  doasnt  apply  to  me." 
be  tma.  FertMqie  tbare  Is  no  rce> 
ord  of  yoor  having  Tlolstad  ttia  law.  But 
eaaatlne  your  coaaelaiiea  and  you 'win  Sad 
that  there  are  many,  aiany  ttmaa  that  yea 
have  been  vtolators  and  have  not  been  ap- 
fffehendad.  When  you  drive  yoor  car.  are 
you  cooaMsrate  of  your  feBow  traveler*  oa 
the  highway?  Do  3rou  obaenre  the  speed 
lawaY  Do  yon  otaarrs  Xbm  aaop  signs.  an<l 
you  carcfal  of  the  nflstf  of  the  pedes- 
particulsrty  la  the  observance  of  the 
tegulatlODa  surrounding  the  achpols? 


Now.  t*!«re  are  many  ways  Is  which  yoa 
caa  beeoaM  aa  ladMiratit  cttleeii  and  there- 
fore, by  laieieMea.  aot  a  good  cttlam.  by  faU- 
Ing   to   do   the   thlnga    that    good   ctttoen* 
dioald  do. 

It  Is  alarmb^  to  reaUae  that  in  the  laat 
national  electtoa  oady  ap|a<jalBiittaiy  80  par- 
eoBt  of  the  peopis  o(  ttls  Madon  eligible 
to  vote  for  the  Prealdent  otf  the  C'nited  Statea 
■iiBflmtTj  copceraed  to  go  to  the  poUa 
■Ir  ballets.  Tbartftae.  by 
and  neglect,  the  orthar  SO 
it  (A  eligible  voters  dlsfranc  bleed  them- 
They  failed  to  take  advsstage  of  the 
that  are  theirs  in  Amrica  Is  being 
able  to  go  to  the  poUa.  and.  without  fear  at 
oi  any  kind,  eaat  a  balloc  of  tree 
Tbey  failed  to  pa*tlel|«iia  la  the 
of  plektag  and  chooataf:  pwtalle  oOl- 
clals  who.  In  their  opinion,  wtre  aaaltAed, 
competent,  and  abte  to  aastune  the  tre- 
mendooa  teapoawAltlty  of  operation  and  con- 
trol of  thts  CKyvemment  aa  we  face  one  of 
the  freate«t  ertscs  in  our  hlstary . 

There  has  nerer  bean  a  tinw  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  was  it  mere  neccaaary 
to  elect  men  to  olBce.  whether  :t  be  In  high 
or  low  plaoee.  who  are  more  concerned  about 
the  safety  and  security  of  thla  Watlon  than 
they  are  with  personal  gain  or  party  suc- 
ceaa.  And  to  my  way  ctf  thlnkirg.  the  people 
who  wer.;  eligible  to  vote  and  Ud  cot  vote. 
either  through  Indtflcresiioe  or  ne^ect.  failed 
to  fuUUl  their  obU^tlons  and  thus  cannot 
be  called  coed  citizens.  Remeaiber,  you  wlQ 
fK  the  type  and  kind  of  government  you 
aak  for — no  better,  ao  worse.  I'ou.  as  an  In- 
divtdttal.  are  raapaDatt>Ie  and  nust  answer, 
not  only  to  juuiaelf.  but  to  your  feUow- 
dttaans  for  any  and  all  disappointments  that 
corns  through  your  Indlflerecoe  azid  oeg- 
kd 

Aa  a  good  dtlaen.  voting  is  ncit  osily  a  duty 
and  reapormhillty  that  you  shfinld  not  shirk 
but  one  that  you  should  perform  with  pride, 
and*  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  your 
bearts  that  today  you  still  have  the  right  to 
capsaas  your  Ukcs  or  dteilkca  at  the  ballot 
tx)(x.  There  are  mllllnna  of  paople  beiUnd 
the  Iron  eiwtaln  who  would  guidly  and  wUl- 
Ingiy  change  plaoea  with  you.  ind  who.  I, am 
sure.  wottM  not  faU  in  their  teiiw— INtlty  la 
this  respect. 

Tou  may  aay  that  you  are  no  c  Intareetad  m 
poUtka;  that  all  poMtirtana  are  crooked;  that 
all  polittca  Is  diahoaast;  therefore,  you  do 
aot  vote.  By  your  vary  tiagler;  and  ladlSar- 
enoe  jrou  are  contributing  to  irha»var  tault 
you  may  find  in  the  apaiattaa  of  yea 
ment.  whether  it  be  ^poA,  Ststa.  or 
beeauae  you  have  done  nothtnt;  to  protect  it. 
Of  course,  you  may  say,  "I  have  not  vio- 
lated any  of  the  law.  I  have  not  failed  to 
my  right  of  auSrage  at  the  poUs. 

Now.  thaca  la  anotawr  tfaty  of  good  dtizen- 
tfiip  that  tt  la  eqoaay  Impoitant  to  exerclae. 
and  that  Is  Jtiry  duty.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  were  aa  otteer  of  the  law  to  appear 
in  tt'^  roQSB  tonight  and  ae-ve  Jury  sum- 
oaoBa  on  everyone  here.  re<iuef  ting  that  thsy 
preaant  thanaelves  before  a  cDurt  ta  ^aallfy 
aa  Jurors  In  a  trial,  mere  than  50  percent 
of  thoaa  pnaant  waoM  asake  every  cAOrt  to 
aea  jury  aemee.    lae  pMiSB  of  year 

can  glee  you  the  aaawar  to  ttat. 

ta  he  eeaassd  twom  Jary  <taty  may 
be  aa  pnvalsat  m  the  saisU  ewmwntty 
a-;  tn  the  targe  dtp.  jtt,  repeatedly,  we  find 
people  vrho  ate  too  busy,  wto  havent  the 
ttaaa.  who  are  gotag  to  be  out  of  town,  who 

to  get  ■hAbbI  sHttfteaSsa  to  atvad  Jury  aare- 
k*.  Tbet,  la  m^  opiaina.  la  not  a  aaark  o( 
a******  *»"«^^^^"«^» 

If  and  when  you  are  aarvetl  with  a  sum« 
mona  to  appear  to  qualify  for  jmry  duty,  be- 
fore attempting  to  avoid  such  service  step 
and  aak  yourwif  thla  queattoa:  If  I.  per- 
aooaUy.  wafeea  trial,  would  Iiesnt  the  better 
of  liHliina  avoMlng  the  duty'  Impoaad 


by  law  of  granting  to  me  a 
my  paaraf    Why  la  IS  that 


^>y  a  Jtiry  of 
proTesslon.'U 
oti'  «tancitng 
to  give  tbe  few  htmrs 
«my  would  be  oalled  upon  to  give  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  In  granting  to 
a  tHOam  dtiflen.  regardleaa  of  hla  aoclal  or 
financial  stattia.  an  opportwUty  of  a  trial,  of 
betag  ]ii%ad  by  twelee  man.  ehoaaa  hv  the 
eourt  for  eae*  porpaaa,  aMIaiat  ea^  attempt 
by  any  of  the  twalvw  to  evade  the  renrviruii- 
biUty? 

one  can.  throagb  laitlliwanna  aad  nei^iect, 
take  unto  hhasaK  tbetltti  of  bad  citixetiahlp. 
Thla  daecrlplifflu.  of  oourae.  could  be  ex- 
panded aad  arould  require,  not  only  hoora. 
but  probaMy  daya  aad  waeka,  to  go  late  la 
lu  entirety.  • 

Too  wlgbf  aey.  what  are  we  gohit  ^  *> 
about  ttr  One  of  Mm  flrst  things  w*  mwt 
do  is  to  take  our  plaoa  osi  the  OrLug  Une, 
and  aaaoMM  wlJUagly  the  toapOBalbilitles  im- 
posed iqxtn  us  by  our  acceptance  of  ;;be  great 
privUegc  of  cltiaenahlp  tn  this  country  Let 
as  net  forget  tbat  tf  every  eoBSSunlty  tn 
Amcrlea  wsm  to  -dma  up  Ma  own  local 
sltaatloai.  aari  tt  each  aad  every  citizen   in 

the  major  proMsMS  tn  Aasrtes  would  become 
minor  beeaaae  the  Oovexameat  la  you.  Th* 
United  States  la  aascely  a  gathertag  togethar 
of  all  the  smaU  eommunitlcs  Into  atatehood 
and  of  all  the  States  Into  ttie  naUon&l  pic- 
ture. As  each  community  oMSts  its  restpon- 
sibUity,  then  the  State  mmtk  meet  its  re- 
sponslblllty.  and  that,  la  tiwn.  aseu.'-es  us  of 
a  natkMoal  pScture  that  la  healthy  and  whoie- 
some  aAd  aecurc. 

We  mtiat,  in  our  ayatem  of  education,  train 
the  youth  is  eucb  a  way  timt  tbey  will  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  laapoaathnmes  that  are  theirs  as  clU- 
sens  Teaching  the  youth  tn  our  schools  to 
recite  the  Declaration  of  Indepesidance  and 
the  Bill  of  BlghtB  Tcrbatltt.  word  for  word. 
docs  sot  answer  the  question,  because  y^u 
could  teach  a  parrot  to  do  that.  Bu:  teach 
them  the  "■>*«"«"£  of  that  Constitutiun  and 
that  Bill  of  Bights,  what  it  means  to  them. 
what  tt  cost  In  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the 
forefathers  ai  our  Natloo  to  ^reservr;  it  Intact 
aa  a  Isarttace  to  hand  down  to  u.s—tbat  ta 
lad  wm  msmi  the  8red£  o:  good 
la  the  youth  of  this  land. 
It  Is  a  peetillar  sltuatlcn  today,  that  in 
of  increasing  crime  ar^d  viclence 
of  oar  Natkm.  It  has  tjeen  declare'l  uncon- 
stitutional to  teach  a  ctilld  In  the  schools 
that  thare  is  a  God.  and  the  things  tbat  that 
God  stands  for.  But  it  has  not  been  declared 
imconAtttrtlonai  to  teach  them  ttiere  is  no 
God. 

t.nr>fcin^  towsrd  the  future  of  tKU  coun- 
try, we  realize  we  are  In  great  dariger  to- 
day of  kateg  everything  that  ve  hold 
sacred  and  tfear.  The  enemy  must  feel  a 
t^-emendcaa  conaolation.  as  .tbey  ^oolc  sit  tiie 
crime  record,  as  they  examine  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  our  imliglisiiilin  and  neg'.in-t  in 
aaeiclsl-g  our  right  of  soSrage.  as  they  glee- 
fully enjoy  our  avoidance  of  Jurv  service. 
tbtags  up  aad  takmg  t:  for 
tbsee  Is  a  ^■■f-*"**  tveakdcwn 
of  the  amral  tow  tn  VUm  lartd — wht.t  pleas- 
are  they  anast  derive  from  it.  To  them  tt 
iDoka  aa  though  the  democracy  of  free  men 
haa  failed,  that  it  has  distategrafted.  Tnd 
they  look  vrlth  Joy  and  gle~  to  the  day  when 
they  can  become  Tictara,  not  bv  fir-e  end 
violence.  Imt  l>y  the  diBlntegrf.  t   the 

moral  imar  of  oar  paaple.  and  by  that  most 
iiusaii     dsNet  from  within. 


I  thtak  it  would  tM  well  tf  all  of  u;  irere 
to  obtain  one  of  the  anall  dremars  that 
Code  Son  la  dlsUBaHlog  to  promote  the  sale 
of  aavlnga  hoads — to  bring  into  our  homes 
the  meaaafs  of  a  acddler  in  Korea,  who  asks 
us  to  look  oat  the  alndow  into  otir  front 
lawn,  and  ne  thsrs,  ta  a  f ex  ho!o.  a  ccld, 
tired,  and  hungry  soldier,  alert,  defending 
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TtM.  ta  MEftcUy  -wtkAt  ererj  mui 
.ai|.  Mow.  vbM  «  Bodtaiy  ot 
J  aad  I.  thrai  . 

<«  defcndns  of  oar 


J  •x':  A.iJj^^AJt* 


.      V.    It  vlU  b«  « 

a  vmfH  to  aak*  tt>    Or  tt  wID 
J  tte  d^KlM  90a  foroB  upoci 

r^h:p  iiitaaiiHMty  and  to  p*rtlclp*t» 
ratkm  awlaappart  of  yofur  1 


i 


Prop«s^  NaboB^  Arts  C— itsicn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    it  :  NT  IN  \ 

W  THE  8BCATK  Of  THB  UXITXD  STATIS 
Fridaw.  October  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  ICDBRAY.    Mr.  President^  I  ask 

Tmanimoos  cwwent  ho  have  prfaitod  in 
the  RaooKB  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
with  regard  to  Soiate  Joint  BoBlution 
105.  iwovkling  fear  the  nttMlrfmirri  of  a 

National  Arts  Commi.«skm. 

There  beuag  no  ohjectiozi,  the  state- 
meni  wa^s  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the 
as  foUovs: 

nr  S— AK»  IfmBAT  With 

BaaoLxmow  105. 

or  *  Haxxsm  AL 
Acra 

It  «»■  my  prtTilegB  wtthln  receot  days  to 
ttttroduee  Scfute  Joint  Bonlutiasi  106  under 
the  coipOBM0K*htp  of  four  dtettngnbbed  col- 
Ie«coM  vtoo  bavB  1o«k  tMoi  wtdely  knovn 
Tor  ttadr  tibmmpkamttf  of  rtjmtVant  aoctal 
mod  fttmemntc  imtauwm.  1  refer  to  Scaaton 
HuxrBacT,  Lkhmav.  DooGLts,  aod  KxrAum. 

nils  moltztlca  prorldes  for  tb*  catabUib- 
of  a  ic«tk»al  Art*  OnmnilMtnn  as  the 
of  tboc«  basic  Amflrtcan  cultixreti 
vliSeb  form  the  fotinifaUoc  ot  tlie  vtxy  dTill- 
aatloa  vhl^  w  are  iprrtdlng  precious  lives 
aad  untold  btlltnns  of  doUtrs  to  yteaetvt  s<i 
ttaa  hsiltacii  of  fk«e  men.  We  are  preaentlf 
■ngfWl  tn  taw  greatast  aalas  canqiatgn  in 
blatory:  «•  are  atriTlug  to  cocrinee  hun- 
dreds of  mflTlons  of  people  around  tbe  world 
that  the  American  vay  of  111«  is  superior  to 
the  slare  existence  tbat  tbe  totalitarian  ag- 
greMoi'i  would  ttinist  upon  tbem.  And  our 
rtrj  admtnte*  as  tnt  men  may  wcil  depend 
upon  tbe  stieecas  of  our  sales  aflort. 

But  whUe  we  hsT*  been  promoCInf  tbe 
Amertean  system,  we  have  neglected  to  hlXc- 
gnaitf  at  borne  tbe  cultural  pursuit*  In  tba 
Qekl  of  fine  arts  that  are  Xh^  very  ooraer- 
stODcs  of  tbe  etnUzstlon  tbst  supporU  our 
AsMTlean  way  of  iU^  Our  svlXtly  cbanglng 
•noadmtc  ptctnre  aad  tba  tarhnoiotical  prog- 
tbat  made  Amariea  strooc  — ««"fg*«  to  re- 

pwlona    bava. 

our  promotloii 

of  tbe  One  srU  and'worfwd  hsrdshipt  upon 

tn  tbbM  fields, 
bavc  all  bat  limlnatwl  tbe  eon* 
of  our  cnawMla  wwltliy  pxtrata 
of  tbm  at%K  aidMskal  rsprotec- 
tloB  of  cultucal  artistry  wltboui  eotittttulac 
reward  for  tbose  «too  performatf 
mated  tba  ranks  of  artteu  aad 
arould'be  atwoaasm  to  this  pursuits.  Tbcy 
are  the  forgotten  men  and  women  who  need 
daqwratciy  tbe  b^  tbat  our  OoMramant 
can  glT«  tbem  tbcoogb  tbs  •^ancf  <f  a 
Kattonal  Arts  risnialsiiiiii  aoeb  aa  la  pn>« 
Ttded  In  Senate  Jofnt  Baanliiflwi  lOa. 

T  lis  re«o!utlcn  prnirHlai  for  a  rfilMliin 
of  VJ  member-,  cumrrtein;  th*  Prcaldent  aa 


aAck>  cbairman:  tbe  President  of  tbe 
Ipaabar  of  tba  Bouaa. 
from  botb^  Bouna  of 
|be  Oongreaa,  aad  i^veaentatlvaa  of  national 
nonprofit  orgaalaatloDa  Postering  various  fine 
arts  endeavors.  It  would  be  responsible  (or 
tba  presenrattan  and  dsTetopment  of  our 
cultural  pursuits  at  tbe  Nattanal.  State,  and 
locallrvala. 

"nare  Is  notblng  new  or  revolutionary  In 
tbla  pmeadure.  Sucb  oomaaisslons  bava 
bcca  tba  comeistones  of  tbe  cultural  bcr- 
itafi  of  otter  nations  for  centxules.  Only 
leoantly.  a  Royal  Commission  recoounended 
tba  eatabltabment  of  sucb  a  national  body 
In  Canada  because  It  found  "tbat  It  Is  en- 
tlreir  tmpoartble  for  the  Canadian  com- 
poaer  to  gain  a  Uvelibood  by  his  art.  and 
tbat  faming  a  living  ii'or  eltber  tbe  Cana- 
artist  or  tba  Canadian  profes- 
IB  extremely  dllBcult." 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
tbat  while  the  plight  of  the  musician  In 
these  United  States  is  equally  aerioiis.  he  and 
bis  Canadian  ttelghbor  bavc  done  something 
aSraaative  to  help  themaelves. .  Theirs  is  an 
Interesting  experiment  that  began  several 
years  ago  when  Mr.  James  C.  Petrillo.  presi- 
dent of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was 
able  to  cushion  somewhat  the  effects  oi 
mfrhapical  music  by  creating,  in  agreement 
with  the  recording  and  transcription  indus- 
try, a  royalty  fund  that  spends  about  »1,- 
500.000  aanuaUy  for  the  employment  of  live 
musicians  in  hundreds  of  localities  to  per- 
form free  mxisic  for  the  public. 

I  was  particularly  interested  last  May  when 
I  was  in  Geneva  as  a  United  States  delegate 
to  tbe  International  Labor  Organization  to 
find  tbat  organization  studying  the  Petrillo 
formtila  In  worldng  toward  a  world-wide 
convention  that  would  establish  the  rights 
of  artists  to  payment  for  work  done  when 
their  performances  are  multiplied  mechani- 
cally for  profit.  Unlllce  the  author  and  com- 
poaer.  tbeae  entertainers  have  no  protection 
under  the  copyright  laws,  and  I  sincerely 
bope  such  a  convention  will  be  adopted. 

If  you  will  inspect  our  Bconomic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  program  in  Surope  you 
will  find  tbat  this  government  Is  Investing 
In  the  preservation  of  the  culture  of  the 
Old  World.  This  Is  sound  business  becaxise 
It  recognizes  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone. 

But,  while  we  carry  out  otir  responsibili- 
ties as  mlaskmsrles  to  a  foreign  land,  let  us 
not  neglect  our  own  souls. 

Therefore,  1  commend  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
^tors  Senate  Joint  Besolution  105. 


Summary  of  Work  of  First  Session, 
Etfkty-tecond  Confess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
fATE  OF  THE  ZTKITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  TJpas.  Mr.  Presl-, 
dent.  In  the  October  Z2  issue  of  News- 
week magazine,  published  yesterday. 
there  appears  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative summary  of  the  work  of  this 
session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
It  pays  a  high,  and  In  my  judgment,  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  our  majority 
leader,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McFaklaho ] .  I  aslc  unanimoas  con- 
tent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 


ol  the  Racoao  for  the  informal  ion  of 
]ifemt)ers  of  this  body. 
^There  being  no  objection,  tht-  sum- 
clary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
EtEcoRD.  as  follows: 

CONCSESS:     BeHUTD    TKZ    RllCOK} 

Tongue  in  cheek.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
I  onar  W.  McF.<rland  picked  up  b  is  desk 
pi  lone  and  called  Speaker  Sam  Ratbi  kjv  last 
wrek.  The  Senate,  aald  McFAStAND.  v  as  con- 
s^rtng  a  30-day  receas  while  cot  ference 
o^mmitteaa  haggled  their  way  to  agieement 
o|i  the  few  vital  bills  not  yet  dellve-ed. 

•  Ratbxtbk  was  outraged:  invariably  it  had 
been  the  House  which  rested  while  tbe  Sen- 
ale  tolled.  He  summoned  Clabtkcx  Cakkom, 
sfubbom  and  uncompromising  cbali man  of 
tae  House  Appropriations  Committer-.  Rat- 
B^aw's  conunents  pierced  the  thick  walnut 
dpors  of  his  olBce:  soon  afterward.  Hotise 
lobbies  and  cloakrooms  were  abuzz  vlth  In- 
<a?natioQ  at  McFarland's  bint. 

House  hvirries:  Wednesday  evening,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  hurriedly  -eported 
otit  the  $7,482,527,790  allocation  for  foreign 
eionomic  and  mUltary  aid.  At  10  a  m.  the 
nfcxt  day,  the  Hotise  met  to  consider  the 
laeastire.  Though  ordinarily  it  woild  have 
s^nt  a  week  on  the  Job,  it  flnlsied  th« 
tisk  by  7:48  p.  m.  The  Senate  Aporoprla- 
tl  ons  Committee,  simultaneously  taking  up 
tJ  ke  same  meastire.  miraculously  concluded 
ifs  bearings  in  tbe  same  single  day  aftei 
listening  to  Secretaries  Acheson  anti  Lovetl 
atid  ECA  chief  Richard  Bissell.  Jr. 

'Tax-bill  conferees,  bogged  down  lor  dayi 
abd  talking  darkly  about  putting  off  final 
artion  until  next  year.  astonishC'd  the  presi 
gtlleries  by  announcing  at  a  Thursday  after< 

3>on  briefing  that  they  had  reachecl  agree- 
ent. 

'This  Tuesday,  however,  the  Hous;  vote<j 
2^  to  157  to  reject  tne  tax-bUl  agreement 
afid  adjournment  this  week  seem  id  un< 
licely. 

jlf  McFasland  wanted  to  assess  hi;  8tew< 
^dsblp  in  figures,  then  the  first  session  ol 
t|te  Eighty-second  Congress  bad  been  a  slug- 
gard. The  "do  nothing"  Eightieth.  In  Iti 
first  session,  passed  395  public  lavs;  th« 
^ghty-first.  440.  For  the  Eighty -seco  ad.  th« 
fii-st  session's  total  would  approximate  180, 
Security  wins:  But  its  accomplishmenta 
included,  in  addition  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  (the  foreign-aid  bill),  authorizat  on  foi 
illrmy.  Navy,  and  air  bases  all  over  the  Wca-ld< 
f^r  construction  of  140  major  naval  veasab 
a^a  conversion  of  292  others,  and  for  ti-ansfa 
24  destroyer  escorts  to  six  nations  ;is  pari 
the  mutual -defense  program:  autliorlza- 
of  universal  military  training  and  an 
enslon  of  the  draft  to  mid-1955:  estab- 
llihment  of  a  policy  governing  United  State] 
aid  to  nations  trading  with  the  Sovli^t  hal] 
cf  the  world:  provision  for  elinunatiog  ex- 
profits  from  defense  contractt;  ami 
ite  approval  of  four  additional  divisloni 
troops  for  Europe.  Of  total  app-oprta- 
ana  of  approximately  ••6,000.000,0(0,  thi 
sum  of  §60.884,638.928  would  g 
defense  and  mutual  security. 
Wage  and  price  controls  bad  bem  ex 
tended  through  June  30, 1952,  export  c  Jntrol 
tt>  June  30.  1953.  and  reciprocal -trade  agreed 
laents  to  June  12,  1953.  A  billion  and  a  bali 
(dollars  bad  been  allocated  to  Goveniment4 
Ifistired  mortgagas  fw  taowtng.  comnunity 
^111  ties,  and  servlcta  rrtatad  to  cefe 
I^dla  bad  been  lent  •190,000.000  for  f^ 
^Postal  rates  had  been  readjusted  io  trl» 
tpe  deficit;  Government  employees  hi  d  bee 
Itabted  pay  rises;  tbe  RFC  bad  bee  i  reor 
■tnlzed:  the  copper  tax  had  been  8\is])e 
«td  §10,000  free  life  insurance  had  beei 
Ranted  to  each  n-an  in  the  armeil  serv- 
ices. 

There  had  been  133  congressional  Investl- 
I  itiuos,  ranging  from  tbe  Kefauver  aod  Mac 
i  ribur  to-dos  to  ezaminutions  of  co  istunei 
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price  indexes.  Mldwtist  floods,  communism 
in  the  movies,  industry,  and  Hi  wH,"  ttB 
stockpiling,  boxcar  fupply.  6  pcrosntan.  eolar 
lion.  Senator  Jos  McCaktht,  the  Katyn 
kcre.  and  monopolies  in  aluminum  and 


The  Rochambeau  R(ad 


111. 
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Prom  President  Trumsn's  point  of  view, 
tbe  Eighty-second's  record  thus  far  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Truman  has  made 
57  specific  requests  for  legislation  and  Con- 
has  approved  23  of  them — In  varying 
The  matter  of  degree  is  Important. 
For  example,  the  President  first  asked  for 
a  •16.000,000,000  lax  increase,  then  for  •10.- 
000,000.000;  tbla  week  Congress  was  still  de- 
tating  an  inoraaas  of  •5,750,000,000. 

Slmllazly,  the  President  a^ked  for  a  stiff 
economic-controls  bill  and  got  a  weaker  one 
than  had  been  enacted  when  the  Korean 
crisis  first  erupted.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  as  renewed,  is  much  worse — 
in  the  President's  opinion — than  the  one  tbe 
Republican -controlled  Eightieth  Congress 
paased. 

Clvll-rlghts  bills  have  not  even  received  a 
bearing.  Neither  have  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  compulsory  medical  insurance,  in- 
creased unemployment  Insurance,  or  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Expansion  of  med- 
Ical-scbool  facilities  has  been  quietly  pigeon- 
holed after  reaching  the  Senate  floor.  The 
Brannan  plan  Is  very  dead.  Tbe  President's 
public-power  projects  are  either — like  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway — tied  up  in  committee 
or  forgotten.  Though  Mr.  Truman  has  not 
specifically  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  he  has  urged  ''improvement  of 
our  lalxn*  laws."  He  has  obtained  only  a 
single  modification,  permitting  union-shop 
negotiations  before  unlon-shcp  elections. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Democrats  control 
the  Senate  by  50  to  40  and  the  House  by 
235  to  199,  but  the  administration  doesn't 
control  the  Democrats.  In  domestic  affairs, 
the  Republican-Boutbern  Democratic  coali- 
tion is  singularly  effective,  and  tbe  Fair  Deal 
Is  comatose. 

But  in  tho  field  of  foreign  policy,  the 
coalition  ceases  to  exist:  Southern  Demo- 
crats present  s  solid  front  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  whether  the  Issue  Is  more 
troops  for  Europe,  foreign  aid,  or  tbe  dis- 
missal of  General  MacArthur.  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  personal  agreement  with 
the  President.  (Many  southern  Democrats 
believed  the  forelgn-ald  bill  should  have 
been  cut  much  more  than  It  was,  yet  doomed 
all  serious  efforts  to  slssb  it. ) 

For  these  blessings,  the  President  can 
thank  McFAauum — whose  selection  as 
majority  leader  originally  caused  Mr.  Tru- 
man little  Joy.  Unlike  his  predecessors 
alBee  the  first  days  of  President  Roosevelt's 
raftme,  McFAstAin)  has  refused  to  function 
as  a  White  House  masaenger  who  tries  to 
ram  Prealdential  proposals  down  tbe  Sen- 
ate's throat.  He  doesn't  hesitate  to  tell  Mr. 
Tnmian — politely  but  firmly — that  certain 
bills  or  nominations  don*t  bave  a  chance. 
Be  wont  push  foredoomed  legislation  simply 
to  "make  a  record**  for  the  next  election. 

Therein  lies  the  secret  of  McF.jujiks's 
effectiveness  a>  majority  leader — a  point 
even  the  liberals  concede. 

Kven  wltb  McFABi.A»r9's  help — and  tbe 
Arlzonan  voted  for  96  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals — the  President  can 
expect  little  more  from  the  Eighty-second's 
next  session  than  ha  got  from  this  one. 
Where  defense  Is  concerned,  there  will  be 
small  argument.  Oongreas  is  determlzied  to 
face  and  fight  a  cold  war  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  if  need  be.  It  made  the  point  clear 
when  it  authorized  construction  of  bar- 
racks designed  to  last  25  years.  But  on 
domestic  inties.  Congress  wlU  pay  attention 
to  tbe  Prealdent  only  when  It  agreca  wltb 
him.  And  It  will  agree  with  him  no  mora 
frequently  altar  a'  reoev  than  it  did  before. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vocDtu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzccro  a  broad- 
cast over  ^TklBG,  Richmood,  Va..  by 
Charles  Parmer,  of  the  S<tnate  Radio 
Gallery,  on  the  subject  the  Rochamlieau 
Road. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pammt*  Fcom  Washimctow 
(By  Charles  Parmer) 

On  this  day,  October  19,  110  years  tigo— 
that  makes  it  1781 — Lord  Ccimwallls  sur- 
rendered the  Britl&b  forces  to  Cieneral  Wash- 
ington at  Yorktown.  Vs.  This  final  American 
victory  in  the  Revolution  established  the 
independence  of  the  Colonies  ind  brought  a 
new  nation  Into  being — the  UiJted  States. 

Tbat  victory  was  due.  In  large  part,  to 
the  valiant  support  of  our  Fiencb  friends. 
Per,  as  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Roeq  tson  has  just 
reminded  me,  "General  Waihlngton  bad 
more  French  troops  than  Am:ricaus  under 
him  at  Yorktown."  Quite  true.  Qur 
Continental  Army  numbered  oiily  &.500  man; 
and  the  Virginia  militia  but  3  (XM)  rlBes. 

The  French  lieutensnt  general.  Count  da 
Rochambeau,  commanded  a  total  of  7,000 
foot  soldiers;  and  Comte  de  Oiasse's  French 
fieet  of  28  ships  of  tbe  Une  and  six  frigatea 
u-ere  manned  by  19,000  seamen  and  marinea. 
Even  one  Continental  force  tit  tbat  siege 
was  headed  by  a  Frenchman — tiae  illtistrious 
Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

Not  so  long  ago  this  Nation  was  praising 
General  Douglas  MacArthur 'foi  tbe  success 
of  Inchon  landing— for  MacArtlitu-'s  brilliant 
synchronising  of  land  and  sea  t  nd  air  forces 
at  tbat  point  In  the  Korean  tbisater.  Yet  a 
far  more  important  military  mc  vement — one 
calling  for  equally  llawlaas  ttaiing — was  di- 
rected by  Gen.  Oecvgc  Washingum  at  York- 
town  when  he  coordinated  two  armies  by 
land — initially  hundreds  of  mill  s  apart  wltb 
a  flee^t  starting  out  from  iu  base  in  the  West 
Indies — that  in  a  day  when  ships  were 
propelled  by  vagrant  winds,  and  riflemen 
slogged   through   impaved   min:. 

So  well  made  were  Waahingtoa'a  plans,  so 
skillfully  were  they  executed  by  ottf  alliea 
that  Rochambeau  marched  4.000  French  reg- 
ulars through  Rhode  Island,  i^nnectlcut. 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylranla.  Dela- 
ware. Marytand.  and  Into  Virginia  In  time  to 
bottle  up  the  British  on  tbe  VtrginiaXl^apea. 

Just  when  Comwallls  was  looking  toward 
a  sea  escape,  into  tbe  Cbesapeal*  came  Ad- 
miral de  Graaae  wltb  bis  Ftencla  ablps.  In 
answer  to  WartUngton's  plea  he  liad  sailed  In 
from  ttae.far-<dr  Caribbean,  brlngliig  S.OOO 
more  foot-soldiers,  some  field  artillery — and 
a  large  sum  at  money  be  bad  borrowed  from 
Spanish  sources  in  Havana.  First,  be  van- 
qidshed  Brttiah  Admiral  Orases'  armada  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Chesaptake,  Umb  htmmed 
in  Oom wants*  men  on  the  Cape — Comwallls 
aant  his  sword  to  General  Washington. 

Stephen  Bonsai  tells  in  his  hUtorlcal  work. 
When  tbe  French  Were  Here,  that  France's 
fighting  prtmitx,  Clemenceau,  planned  to  re- 
visit America  and  follow  tbm  traU  taken  by 
Bocbambeau's  men  In  that  famoos  march 
tram  — rraganaitt  Bay  to  the  Virginia  Capes. 
Dealto  eaoM  to  the  "Tiger"  bef  vc  be  could 
rttum  to  ABcrlca  and  m>ke  the  historic  pU- 


It  la  Just  as  well:  for  Clemenceau  would 
have  been  chagrined  at  our  failure  to  mark 
the  routa  of  one  of  the  great  military 
marches  of  history — on  the  success  of  which 
the  destiny  of  our  new  nation  swung. 

Why  not  mark  out  that  route,  now?  It 
winds  throt^b  many  a  picturesque  hamlet — 
It  can  become  one  of  the  great  highwfiys  of 
history — tba  Rochambeau  Eoad.  I  asked 
Senator  Bajbcbisoh  what  he  thought  of 
marking  tbe  route — knowing  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  founding  of  otn-  country. 
He  highly  approved,  saying.  -I  think  the 
marking  of  this  route  would  be  appropriate, 
and  a  fitting  memento  to  the  spirit  of  those 
fine  French  who  cam*  to  our  side  In  those 
dark  days." 

Senator  Hasar  Btub  said  this  victory  way 
should  be  indicated  at  least  by  mark(?rs  "a 
march  by  friends  tbat  we  should  never  for- 
get." 

Representative  Tow  ErAWLTr  Furg«ted 
tbat  tbe  historical  societies  of  the  States  in 
quastton  oU^t  mark  tbe  route  through 
their  borders. 

Why  not  the  appointment — by  the  Presi- 
dent— say  of  a  National  Rochambeau  Road 
Commission,  comjxwed  of  dvlc  leaders,  to 
coorditiate  and  direct  tails  work  from  Narra- 
ganaett  Bay  tJij/kf  Virginia  Capes?  Hts  Ex- 
ceUency  tbe  4kich  Ambassador.  M.  H?tul 
Bonnet,  sbcul&foe  appointed  honorary  chair- 
man. What  do  you  think  of  the  Idea"*  asks 
Parmer  from  Washington. 
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IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Octotxr  19.  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  63k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  .-.tatement  i  have  pr(  pared 
regarding  a  story  earned  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Oclober  16  regarding 
treatment  of  school  children  by  dentists 
under  the  British  nationnli<.ed  health 
services,  together  with  an  excerpt  from 
the  pamphlet  National  Health  Servtee, 
distributed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
Whitehall,  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excarpt  were  ordered  to  Ije 
printed  in  the  Rsooro,  as  foUows: 

STATKMXNT    BT   CXMiTOB    Mursat 

Many  readers  of  the  WashUigtcn  Post  were 
tmdoubtadly  confused  by  a  story  rarried 
October  16  headlined  "London  dentist  says 
9  out  of  10  school  children  are  denied  den- 
tal care  under  British  nationalized  health 
services.'*  The  dentist  in  question  wiis  Dr. 
C?yrll  deVere  Green,  of  London.  He  ua«  re- 
ported as  speaking  to  tbe  annual  meeting 
oi  tbe  American  Dental  Association  as  an 
rfflclal  reparesentatlve  of  tbe  British  Dpntai 
ABKiclattao,  He  was  quoted  as  warning 
American  dentists  "to  take  your  lessons  from 
our  experleijce." 

Undoubtedly  American  dentists  would  do 
weU  to  look  at  tbe  experiences  of  the  Brit- 
ish program.  At  tbe  same  time,  they  should 
scan  a  lot  more  cioaely  the  credentials  of 
Dr.  Green  himself.  Aacrlcan  dentists  and 
American  readers  have  a  right  to  ask  how 
representative  of  tbe  views  of  tbe  British 
dental  profession  Itself  are  Dr  Green's  state- 
ments wben,  by  bis  own  admission,  he  is 
one  of  the  few  ttaBlMi  who  declined  to  serve 
in  tbe  dental  aerriee  plan. 


^ 
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vrnvpraentattTv  Dr.  Green  ts  Ukcly 
to  bnk  mif  iMil  iqr  tiM  tws  ttia 
eatttf  ■»■  thBB  M  ptroHBt  of  tte 
ta  arv«t  Brif  tn  mrtt  votimter- 
0y  tn  tb*  profr«m.  Dr.  Oreen  Is  oo*  oC 
tboae  diMHittBt  5  perrecten.  OppoDents  at 
tlM  flfettWi  ■— Hh  Seme*  eertkinly  had  to 
wich  tm  aad  «Mt  to  uikjowm  ixtm.  taring 
hlB  to  Anartea.  ant  Umh  Mow  vp  his  views 
of  Um  BKtUah  atntal  proltoitoii. 
Tlil*  ptociwlMa  Is  croaty  maelanttfic.  It 
vorto  grtat  taam  to  th*  BrltMt  program 
umL.  rv«i  more  important,  to  American  den- 
tists and  tbs  American  peofde.  We  are  all 
cottttod  to  tike  facts,  not  to  propasaada. 
Bava  w*  besid  the  facts  from  Dr.  Qreen  or 


» 


5 
I 

i 


Now,  as  to  the  waralac  brought  by  Dr. 
Green — this  British  5  percenter:  The  first 
waminf .  as  I  see  it.  is  that  no  anxxint  of 
complaoen^.  stagans.  azx!  mUlton-doUar 
pmpagsnds  haiisgw  can  fill  ooe  aaglected 
cavity,  nva  ooe  infected  tooth,  or  restore  to 
fitness  thevteeth  of  a  single  person,  whether 
chad  or  adult. 

What  w«  need  is  not  jsopi^nda.  but  con- 
structive plans  to  enable  people  to  pay  den- 
tuts  for  needed  mtrritt.  What  does  the 
British  expcrtenoe  show  va? 

Tite  British  eKperiowe  shows  that  the 
barrier  can  be  smpped  away  from 
or  nnW***  care.  When  money  is  ao 
an  lanmMMintable  barrier,  people 
are  desper&tely  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  exfiert  c&re  hitherto  denied  them^. 
The  British  expnience  shows  that  by  strip- 
ping away  the  money  barrier,  every  family — 
not  |twt  ttie  very  wealthy  and  perhaps  the 
very  poor—can  bap^t  ftam  medical  and 
dmtal  Advances.  Undtr  our  present  back- 
ward^ out-modad.  faa-fdr-aarvtoe  system,  the 
average  mtddle-claas  family  must  all  too 
otftan  farec;o  theee  benefits  or  ,ta>ce  them  at 
tha^sk  of  being  plunged  into  debt. 

Tliere  li  s  second  lesson  which  British 
can  teach  oxir  American  doctors 
inddentally  their  col- 
ttie  doctors  of  medicine.  The  les- 
ic  thiii:  II  we  are  to  take  care  of  the 
health  of  our  people  pnqperly.  we  must 
greatly  increase  the  cupply  of  trained  health 

The  American  Dental  Association,  I  re- 
jotee  to  tay.  is  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
AHtUsta  vt^arously  support  the 
Mn.  8.  S37.  to  lielp  our  profes- 
^onal  schools  train  the  added  numbers  of 
dsotists.  physicians,  and  nurses  we  need 
so  bsdly. 

Onfortanataly,  that  emergency  health 
tmatng  meeaure  was  Uockad  October  4 
by  two  farces;  the  medical  lol>by  and  its 
new-found  ally,  the  senior  Republican  spon- 
sor of  the  blU  Itself  Ifr.  Tsrr. 

Those  of  us  who  have  sponsored  a  eom- 
preha&stve  Maticnsl  Health  Program  have 
always  stusstiC  the  need  to  .tiulld  up  our 
supply  of  tratnad  personnel.  But  we  hav6 
always  insisted  with  mtgaal  iordf  that  in- 
scnred  poreheatDg  power  anvt  also  be  avail- 
able if  peopto  are  to  benefit  from  the  build- 
tzp  of  mors  medical  penonnei  and  health 
facilities.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand  toward 
ballrtlng  up  oar  supply  of  health  profes- 
stoas.  The  bipartisan  Kmergency  Health 
Training  Act  of  IMI  aaeaaBiceB  tka  edu- 
cauon  of  dentar  hyglBBMe.  Tte  dfttUl  hy- 
gtSBlst  is  the  dentJst's  valitable  aUy— and 
partSetilarly  oienil  la  extending  prsfve&tlve 
deiii^l  ssniaes  to  fhilrtiiin 

Ouutaadhig  Amertean  dental  authorities 
have  urged  the  Senate  to  help  the  dental 
aeboQie  train  mcve  dantai  byglciilots  and 
alUed  terhnlrians.  In  view  of  thair  eon- 
jMerad  Jwrtgmmts,  it  u  straxige  to  read  in 
tba  Weehla^taa  Post  that  thu  Britub  den- 
tist. Dr.  Qreen.  speaks  harshly  oC  qieelal 
training  prognaM  toward  the  eud  of  spied* 
Ing  dental  care  for  &ltleb  chUdren.  Ha 
appears  sgalnst  the  vsry  etepe  which  our 
American  dental  autttortties  are  urging  ee 
sound. 


I  will  go  along  with  the  views  of  oxir  Am«l- 
caa  dental  amhorlties — not  those  of  a  single 
British  denttet.  however  much  pubUcity  may 
be  dnnnmed  up  for  him. 

Those  of  us  who  have  sponsored  the  com- 
prehensive national  health  program  have 
lookad  long  and  hard  at  the  British  program. 
We  hava  watched  aiui  know  its  hlstary.  It 
was  conceived  by  the  Liberal  Party.  It  was 
formed  by  a  wartime  coalition  government 
tmder  Winston  Churchill.  Finally  it  was  set 
into  motion  by  the  Labor  Party.  We  note 
that  now  all  three  parties  claim  credit  for  It. 
and.  that  It  is  so  universally  popular  with 
the  Ek^tlsh  people  that  no  public  figure 
would  advocate  its  abolition. 
.  Bere.  for  example,  is  the  position  of  the 
Consols tive  Party:  "We  pledge  ourselves  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  health  service." 
This  is  the  road,  conservative  election  man- 
ifesto. 

And  here  is  the  position  of  the  head  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  Mr.  Churchill:  "All 
parties  ars  equally  desirous  to  maintain  the 
social  services  and.  where  necessary,  improve 
them."  Electoral  Broadcast.  February  17. 
1950. 

The  British  Health  Program,  despite  Dr. 
Green,  is  accepted  and  endorsed  by  the  pro- 
fessional societies  which  speak  for  the  aver- 
age British  dcctor  and  dentist — the  British 
ABBodation  and  the  British  Dental 


Indeed,  such  endorsement  by  the  British 
health  professions  is  most  dama^ging  and  em- 
barrassing to  the  medical  lobby  in  this  coun- 
try. Through  its  multi-mlllion-dollar  cam- 
(Milgn.  the  medical  lobby  seeks  constantly  to 
hide  the  fact  that  British  doctors  and  den- 
tists support  and  approve  the  broad  outUneJ 
of  the  British  Health  Program  and  have  said 
so  again  and  again. 

But  to  obscure  that  support,  the  medical 
lobby,  for  example,  has  hired — actually 
hired^-an  erstwhile  British  physician  to  pa- 
rade up  and  down  the  United  States  and  mis- 
represent the  program.  In  him.  the  medical 
lobby  has  found  and  is  exploiting  a  man  so 
disgnmtled,  so  embittered,  and  also  so  lack- 
ing in  professional  devotion  to  the  scientific 
spirit  that  he  is  willing,  for  a  fee.  to  re- 
nounce the  major  canons  of  his  profession. 
This  erstwhile  British  physician,  according  to 
the  medical  lobby's  own  reports,  filed  with 
the  'ingress,  was  paid  $19,000  In  salary  and 
expenses   for   bis    propaganda   activities. 

Among  the  informational  data  he  palmed 
off  on  Amerlcsfis.  in  return  for  tl9.000.  is 
that  under  natinial  health  programs  operat- 
ing abroad,  witches  fly  on  broomsticks,  drugs 
are  bootlegged,  and  there  is  black-market 
practice   of   medicine. 

Dr.  Green,  the  British  dentist,  is  obviously 
a  man  of  less  imagination  than  the  AMA's 
hired  man.  Dr.  Ralph  Campbell. 

Let  lie  eschew  propoganda  and  look  at  the 
facts: 

Some  of  the  facts  that  are  at  hand  reveal 
that  D^^reen  has  exaggerated  the  problems 
of  the  British  Health  Service  to  a  rather 
Btirprlsing  degree. 

Consider  these  facts:  that  since  July  1948. 
when  the  program  started,  to  June  1951.  23.- 
600.0CO  patienU  were  treated — children  as 
well  as  adulu. 

And  the  figures  fw  1949 — the  only  year 
available  to  me — Ehow  that  2.807.000  British 
children  were  inspected  and  rouglily  60  per- 
cent wars  referred  for  treatment.  And  the 
children  actually  treated  numbered  1,422.000. 
Thus.  1.422,000  British  children  were  treated 
of  the  l.ieifiOO  referred' for  treatment. 

By  American  arithmetic,  I  make  that  out 
to  be  about  80  percent  were  treated,  which 
hardly  sounds  like  the  90  percent  Dr.  Green 
said  w^e  not  treated. 

Ify  flgtires  of  80  percent  treated  are  for 
1M9.  It  may  welt  be  that  the  number  of 
British  dentists  serving  in  the  school  pro- 
gram has  dropped.  Some  have  imdoubtedly 
been  lured  into  general  ^jractlce  under  the 
national  Imlth  service  because  of  the  hlah 


rdte  of  compensation.  But  Dr.  Green  might 
aho  point  out  that  theee  same  dentists  are 
st  Lll  available  to  school  children,  regi  xdleea 
ol  the  odice  set-up  at  the  moment.  /  Brit- 
ia  ix  diild  can  t>e  taken  by  his  parents  :o  ahy 
pfactlctng  dentist  under  the  national  wealth 
sdrvice  and  be  treated.  The  treatment  would 
'b^  made,  not  by  a  salaried  dentist  co  meet 
ed  with  the  school  service,  but  by  ti:e  pri- 
vate dentist  of  the  family's  own  choice 

How,  under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  mfen 
cin  make  the  statement  that  90  percent 
Britain's  children  are  denied  dental  t«rv: 
i^  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

Our  study  o(*tbe  facts  of  the  British  opera- 
tion convinces  us  that  while  it  has  scored 
i^ajor  successes,  it  is  a  program  designed  to 
o^eet  British  needs.  Its  successes  sod  ita 
skortcomings  are  not  a  model  for  oir  own 

.The  national  health  program,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  sponsor,  and  which 
tie  President  has  repeatedly  endoned — Is 
a,  far  more  conservative  program — designed 
t0  meet  American  needs.  We  have  realis 
t|:ally  assessed  the  trained  profesional 
health  manpower  of  the  country,  and  have 
ovlded  that  priority  shall  be  asslgied  to 
e  needs  of  our  children  in  panlcular 
us.  well  in  advance  of  the  introduction 
any  program,  we  have  already  provided 
egijards  against  some  of  the  temporary 
shortcomings  of  the  British  program. 

,  A  system  to  remove  the  dollar  barrier 
which  now  separates  dentist  and  patient 
tikes  thought  and  cooperation  on  all  sides 
Ijogress  will  not  be  advanced  by  one-sided 
pt'opaganda  sessions  such  as  those  referred 
te  above.  Progress  will  come  quickest  when 
vije  in  Congress  can  sit  down  with  bona  fide 
representatives   of   the   health   profession 

3lth  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  not  theli 
bbyists  and  propaganda  directors. 
,We  made  such  progress  In  dental  health 
ligislatlon  which  resulted  in  a  dental  re- 
search act  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the  den 
til  profession  and  holding  great  promise  for 
tne     children     of     this     country.       At     ths 

Eof  its  enactment  in  1948,  It  was  most 
'ying  to  me  that  the  American  Dental 
iatlon  saw  fit  to  give  me  "special  credit 
fir  •  •  •  exceptional  service."  1  recall 
tnat  Dr.  Flagstad.  chairman  of  the  ADA'S 
cpmmlttee  on  legislation  said:  "Senatoi 
jI&mes  E.  MtntEAT,  from  Montana,  alsc 
ilierlts  the  association's  appreciation  be- 
cause he  Introduced  the  original  dental  re- 
atarch  bill  8  years  ago  and  has  reintroduced 
It  in  every  succeeding  session  of  Congress 
^nator  MxraiuT  has  consistently  and  ener- 
getically fostered  our  dental  research  bill  and 
apcured  its  passage  through  the  Senate  it 
two  dilTerent  sessions  of  Congress." 

'  This  proves  progress  can  and  has  beer 
^de  In  the  health  field  with  governmem 
Assuming  Its  rightful  responsibility  In  help. 
mg  our  free,  unfettered  doctors,  dentists 
and  nurses  care  for  our  people. 

I  We  have  made  such  progress  particularly 
fti  the  field  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  menta 
l^yglene — to  cite  but  a  few. 

Now  we  must  move  on  and  tackle  thu 
froad  economic  questions.  The  pieceraea. 
approach  Is  not  good  enough.  To  advancis 
aur  people's  health  we  must  develop  a  com  • 
frehensive  national  health  insurance  pro  • 
gram.  We  need  the  help  of  our  doctors  an<  [ 
Jrntlats  In  perfecting  that  program  as  aii 

iffective  alternative  to  socialized.  State-con  ■ 
rolled  medicine  and  the  regimentation  of 
atient  and  doctor  which  we  all  abhor.        [ 
.  To    help    our    83,000    dentists    and    thelt 

554,000.000  patients,  here  are  authorltatlv^ 
tatements  on  the  dental  program  provide^ 
mder  the  British  National  Health  Servi 
I   attu:h    herewith   an   excerpt   from  t 
pamphlet.     National     Health     Service, 
trlbuted  by  the  ministry  of  health,  Whli 
^all,  England,  April  1949,  page  2: 

"DENTAL  OaVSCZS 

"Dentists,  like  doctors,  are  free  to 
Wbole-tlme  or  part-time  and  to  have  privs 
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as  well  as  public  patients.  Up  to  mid- 
February  1949.  9.252  out  of  10,000  dentisU 
had  Joined  the  service.  Patients  do  not  have 
to  register  with  any  particular  dentist  but 
are  free  to  go  to  any  dentist  in  or  out  of  their 
area  who  U  taking  part  In  the  serrlce  and  is 
willing  to  accept  them. 

"The  dental  service  has  also  proved  very 
popular  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary 1949,  about  4,150.000  people  had  applied 
for  dental  treatment;  complete  treatment 
had  been  given  in  2.710,000  cases,  and  of  these 
about  40  percent  were  for  dentures.  It  is 
thought  that  about  8.000.000  people  will  ap- 
ply for  dental  treatment  within  the  first 
year. 

"There  is  no  need  for  the  patient  to  obtain 
a  dental  form  or  authority  before  seeking 
treatment.  The  dentist  is  able  to  carry  out 
at  once  all  normal  conservative  treatment 
(e.  z-  fillings)  emergency  treatment,  and 
ordinary  denture  repairs.  He  only  needs  to 
get  nrlor  authority  before  undertaking  treat- 
m^vK  when  It  involves  the  removal  of  teeth 
iTeceMltatlng  replacement  by  dentures;  the 
provision  of  dentures:  extensive  and  pro- 
longed treatment  of  the  gums,  gold  fillings. 
Inlays,  crowns,  special  appliances,  and  aural 
surgery.  Prior  authority  of  this  kind  is  given 
by  the  Dental  Estimates  Board,  consisting 
of  a  dental  chairman,  six  dental  members, 
and  two  isy  members.  The  Board  also  au- 
thorizes all  claims  for  payment  submitted  by 
dentists.  A  dentist  can  also,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  charge  his  patient  extra 
for  gold  fillings,  or  metal  dentures  where 
these  are  not  clinically  necessary,  but  the 
patient  wishes  to  have  them." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi^sident. 
on  behalf  cf  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Lyon,  superintendent  of  Banks 
of  New  York,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  .of  Supervisors  of  State 
Banks. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  assures 
me  that  this  address  is  worthy  of  study 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  most  timely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   RESPONSISnJTT  OF  COHC«ISS  TO  Tint 
BAJfKINC     StSTXM 

(By  William  A.  Lyon) 
These  atmual  conventions  afford  us  an 
occasion  for  looking  back  over  recent  years 
to  see  whether  any  new  tendencies  are  com- 
ing into  view  that  seem  likely,  as  they  grow 
and  mature,  to  cause  marked  changes  in 
banking  and  twmk  supervision.  No  Institu- 
tion, Including  banking,  is  really  the  same 
today  as  it  was  yesterday.  Today  does  not 
grow  out  of  nothingness;  its  roots  are  set 
In  yesterday.  We  are  not  helpless  before 
these  evolutionary  forces.  We  can  mold 
them  if  we  will.  But  we  should  know  that 
the  forces  are  never  at  rest;  they  are  dynamic, 
not  static. 
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I  should  like  to  use  th*  time  s<t  aside  for 
the  president's  report  to  talk  ibout  hoi* 
some  of  the  new  tendencies  may  affect  ths 
dual  sjrstem.  Tbe  dual  system  is  a  well- 
worn  phrase  that  is.  I  am  convUiced.  abso- 
lutely meaningless  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
self -defining.  We  might  l>etter  s]>eak  of  our 
State-Pederal  l>anklng  system. 

If  any  dangers  exist  today  liireatening 
the  State-Pederal  banking  system,  they  do 
not  arise  out  of  openly  acknowledged  efforts 
to  undermine  the  system.  Prs<:tically  ev- 
eryone who  mentions  the  dual  sjrstem  does 
so  to  inclu  e  himaeU  among  iU  supporters. 
Frequently  actiorxs  are  proposed  which,  upon 
analysis,  seem  likely  to  invade  the  States' 
sovereignty  In  banking.  But  they  are  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  protestations  of  belief 
in  and  regard  for  the  dual  system.  Any 
threats  to  the  system  right  now  are  pretty 
largely  threaU  of  inadvertence.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  there  are  occasionally  devel-" 
opments  which  are  not  less  threatening  be- 
cause they  are  not  admittedly  hostile  to  the 
system. 

I  have  a  few  such  developments  in  miiul. 
Their  common  denominator  is  that  they 
spring  from  neglect  by  Congress  of  the  field 
of  banking  for  a  decade  and  more  because 
of  lu  absorption  in  wars  and  the  problems 
growing  out  of  wars.  When  Congress  does  not 
follow  closely  and  shape  the  trend  cf  link- 
ing powers.  It  f>ermlt8  a  vacuum  to  be  cre- 
ated. The  vacuum  does  not  remain  unflll.Ml 
very  long.  It  Is  being  filled  with  policies  and 
developments  and  powers  that  have  not  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  Congress.  Some 
of  the  new  developments  proceed  from 
mystic  mterpreutlons  of  statutory  language 
tised  years  ago  before  apllcatlons  now  made 
of  It  could  possibly  have  been  thought  of. 
I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  three 
such  developments.  The  first  involves  the 
extent  to  which  States  can  authorize  bank- 
ing organizations  to  be  established  that 
differ  in  their  powers  and  functions  and 
can  forbid  the  use  of  terms  by  federally 
chartered  institutions  that  would  blur  the 
distinctions  between  them.  New  York  State 
has  believed  for  half  a  century  that  it  could 
reserve  the  word  "savings"  for  the  use  of 
savings  bank  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Over  a  century  and  a  quarter  the 
people  of  New  Tork  State  have  come  to 
aasoclate  the  use  of  the  word  "sayings"  with 
mutual  institutions,  having  closely  circum- 
scribed loan  and  Investment  powers.  Since 
they  do  not  do  a  demand-deposit  busineRS 
and  therefore  have  a  more  stable  deposit 
level,  they  were  permitted  to  become  more 
fully  invested  than  commercial  banks  and 
to  have  their  funds  employed  at  longer  terms. 
Since  they  :lo  not  create  money  as  commer- 
cial banks  do.  they  were  exempted  from 
rc-erve  requirements.  All  these  things  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  e&m  a  higher  average 
return  on  their  assets  and  in  the  main,  year 
in  and  year  out,  to  pay  a  liigher  rate  on  the 
funds  entrusted  to  theni  by  the  public. 
Commercial  banks,  of  course,  were  given  full 
freedom  to  accept  passbook  accounts^  but 
in  the  interest  of  minimizing  confusion  with 
mutual  savings  Institutions  the  law  required 
that  they  should  not  call  those  accounts  sav- 
ings accounts. 

For  half  a  century  national  banks  doing 
business  within  our  borders  have  respected 
the  States  pieference  in  this  matter.  Now, 
however,  our  right  to  insist  on  compliance 
by  national  banks  has  been  challenged.  In 
those  States  that  have  no  well -developed 
system  of  savings  institutions,  the  problem 
is  of  scant  importance.  But  it  is  an  Issue 
pt>unded  in  tradition  and  history  In  some 
states.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  dual 
system  has  been  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
to  recognize  these  regional  conditions  and 
preferences,  without  at  the  same  time  weak- 
ening the  banking  stinicture.  It  is  too  much 
to  ask  the  courts  to  read  a' clear  expression 
of  congressional  intent  into  a  statute  adopted 


long  ago  wh3n  there  was  no  reason  to  t>e- 
lleve  that  the  merits  of  the  point  at  issue 
were  being  passed  upon.  If  that  principle 
is  to  be  ctianged.  If  in  our  case  125  years  of 
bpjiking  history  are  to  be  cast  aside,  then 
I  strongly  believe  Ifshotild  be  only  aftor 
Congress  has  considered  what  is  at  stake  and 
has,  in  full  consciotieness  of  all  the  tmpU- 
cantons,  made  Its  decision. 

My  seconc*  point  concerns  the  dltTerence 
between  the  organisation  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral supervisory  powers.  In  the  States  It  Is 
the  usual  policy  to  concentrate  In  one  bank- 
ing depMU-tment  responsibility  for  various 
types  of  banking  organizations.  The  Fed- 
eral system  does  not  provide  the  means  for 
weaving  pollcler  for  the  different  types  of  in- 
stitutions into  a  conslsten*  pattern. 

The  watertight  compartments  in  which 
Federal  commercial  bank  agencies  function,  • 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  savings  j 
and  loan  regulatory  body  functions  ou  the 
other,  could  exist  only  In  the  vastness  of  the 
Washington  scene.  There  is  a  sharp  differ- 
ence in  the  declcn  of  the  Federal  and  State 
supervisory  structures.  For  the  most  part, 
the  States  have  gone  In  for  putting  banking 
organizations  of  sll  kinds  under  one  super- 
vlsory  Jurisdiction.  The  banking  laws  In  a 
majority  of  the  States  do  not  provide  for  a 
superintendent  of  commercial  banks,  a  su- 
perintendent of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  a  superintendent  of  savings  banks. 
This  arrangement  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
Federal  lystem  of  lndei>endent  supervisory 
agencies,  each  concerned  with  only  a  highly 
specitilized  phase  of  the  supervisory  picture. 
The  question  that  I  raise  is  whether  Con- 
gress is  leading  from  strength  or  weaknen 
when  It  falls  to  provide  means  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  various  scsttered  agencies 
to  which  it  has  delegated  powers  in  the 
lending  and  banking  fields  I  believe  the 
uncounec*ednes8  of  the  Federal  suyjervisory 
plan  does  not  make  for  strength,  it  is  pretty 
eiUy  to  show  that  it  makes  for  opportuiilties 
to  play  one  Institutional  type  off  against 
another.  A  tendency  Is  appearing  among 
some  Institution^,  and  perhaps  by  or  on  be- 
half of  one  or  more  of  the  agencies,  to  ex- 
ploit the  uncoordinated  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  the  disadvantage  of  tbe 
unified  State  supervisory  structure. 

1  can  furnish  some  examples  from  New 
York  Bute's  experience.  One  of  our  Insti- 
tutions converted  to  a  Federal  charter  not 
long  ago.  Among  the  reasons  given  waa>lb« 
following : 

"We  prefer  the  Federal  charter  because 
the  governing  authority  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  interest  and  development 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  rather  than 
in  the  supervision  of  a  number  of  different 
types  of  financial  institutions  with  the  ri- 
valries that  Inevitably  appear  from  time  to 
tlme.- 

What  this  says  is  that  the  Federal  system 
permits  the  supervisor  to  act  as  champion 
of  the  rights  of  its  special  type  of  insti- 
tution, with  no  responsibility  to  consider 
what  the  fxisltlon  of  other  instltutioiu  maj 
be.  The  independent  status  of  the  atgvodm 
is  not  In  this  instance  put  forward  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  these  rivalries  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  settled  national  policy.  Un- 
fortunately there  ta  no  genuine  national  pol- 
icy for  banking  that  sets  out  plainly  the  role 
which  the  different  types  of  institutions  are 
to  play.  There  is  only  confusion.  While 
Congress  looks  the  other  way,  one  type  of 
banking  organization  conducts  Itself  as  the 
competitor  instead  of  the  complement  of 
another,  and  the  separste  Federal  types  then 
to  take  advantage  of  tbe  coordinated 
of  the  State  financial  structure. 
i  do  not  see  how  any  lasting  good  can  come 
from  efforu  of  banking  institutions  of  any 
one  type  to  try  to  gain  advantage  over  other 
types  by  playing  off  one  supenrisory  agency 
against  another.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  agen- 
cies themselves  should  hold  out  that  they 
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can.  because  of  their  specUUatUon,  offer  more 
l>«nefits  to  thetr  InstltottOOB  tfciMt  other 
atgendes  vith  bro«der  TwmpootStSOXttB  can 
hOfw  to  match.  An  Instance  has  recently 
to  my  attention  of  what  ccsnpctitlTe 
than  coordlnafcd  afiictta  will  some- 
I  <lo  to  attract  Uiatitntiooa  to  themselrea 
tX  tibnir  daatre  to  ezpaxul  Is  thetr  chltf  mo- 
ttvatUig  tsfluence. 

tlMr*  an  no  federally  chartered  aaTlBca 
hanks.  This  slttiatlon  has  been  leading  to 
mter«stlng  developments.  On  the  one 
at  the  cemznerclal  banks  have 
tB  effect.  aKreaaiTely  chaUen(lng  the 
andertytng  Hew  York  State's  tradi- 
tlosal  policy  cf  maintaining  a  savings  bank 
Kfctem.  A  number  of  national  banks  appear 
to  be  the  leaden  In  this  movement.  Against 
the  Opposition  of  the  commercial  banks  the 
savlBca  banks  have  been  having  dUBculty  In 
advancing  their  plans  to  make  savings  bank 
facilities  avsllable  in  communities  in  the 
State  now  without  them.  Their  problems  on 
this  aoore  are  very  different  from  the  rela- 
tively aoaooth  sailing  with  branches  that  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  aseoolations  have 
encountered.  With  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board  deciding  to  ignore  State  laws  on 
branctaes.  the  Federal  aesoclations  have  gone 
ahead  opening  up  branches  on  the  broadest 

kind  Of  MrampUon  of  pama. 

While  the  savings  banknv  are  wrestling 
vrlth  their  branch  problem,  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  System  has  injected  him- 
self into  the  scene  b?  strongly  intlmatinf^ 
that.  Federal  savings  bank  charters  might  l>e 
the  ftiMwer  to  it  aU.  The  Implication  here  Is 
that,  under  Federal  charter,  savings  banks 
might  liave  all  the  branch  powers  Federal 
savings  and  loan  aasociations  now  enjoy.  No 
doubt  this  Is  true.  We  now  have,  therefore, 
this  extracrdlnary  situation:  Institutions 
ofanOag  under  cne  kind  nl  Federal  char- 
ter— ^that  is.  national  banks — are  opposing 
the  grant  oX  power  to  a  type  of  State -char- 
tered tnstitotion — saving  banks — which  they 
tteBMlves  tnjcj  and  wblch  fpother  kind  of 
tetfarally  chartered  lallUltliHi  ■avlngs  and 
loaa  asBodationa — te  afeeatfy  eseretelng. 

This  is  not  a  dual  system  we  are  talking 
about.  It  is  a  double  standard.  Dnder  It 
Federal  InsUtnUons  would  have  mazlznum 
pow«n.  and  State  ImtttoUons  would  have 
minfqatim  powers.  Obfkwsly  this  does  not 
promote  the  well-bein:?  of  the  dual  system, 
the  State -Federal  system,  of  banking. 

To  daecribt  this  state  cf  affairs  is  to  expose 
It*  alMnrdlty.  Federal  banking  U  able  to 
squeeze  the  8ute  system  In  this  fashion  be- 
CMwe  Congress  has  been  preoccupied  with 
ottar  tateraata  for  tlM  last  decade  and  baa 
not  itself  been  the  coordinating  influence 
that  It  ought  to  be.  Kar  haa  It  set  up  any 
otter  device  for  acoOK^Uahtaf  tbii  eoordi* 
natSon  between  the  parte  at  the  Federal 
banking  apparatus. 

One  of  the  eldest  responslbllltlee  of  Con- 
gress, specifically  set  forth  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, la  money  and  banking.  In  e&rlier  days, 
wlmk  tb»  number  of  Federal  agencies  was 
smaller,  Coagraas  kept  tabs  closely  on  how 
the  agendea  It  created  were  Uving  up  to 
speclflcattons.  The  Petleral  Reserve,  for  ex- 
ampie.  haa  frequently  come  under  th«  con- 
HJSMJnml  microscope.  But  In  the  creative 
abundance  of  the  depression  days  Congress 
brought  into  existence  sgency  after  agency, 
with  their  powers  set  out  In  large  outline 
only.  Little  thought  was  given  as  to  how 
any  cne  agency  w.  a  to  worlt  with  others  In 
related  fields. 

I  BUbmit  that  some  person  or  body  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment  should  have  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  Interests  of  the 
different  types  of  banking  Institutions  are 
respected  and  reconciled.  Agency  rivalry  la 
not  healthful,  and  the  more  thoughtful 
Members  of  Congres?  would  reeognlae  this 
eituatlon  If  thetr  attentkm  were  not  being 
so  completely  engaged  etwvtMre.    The  State 


type  of  broad  respcmslblllty  and  the  Federal 
type  of  narrow  reajkaosiblllty  are  not  com- 
p»itible.  Either  the  states  will  have  to 
work  toward  the  Federal  system,  which  fos- 
ters Institutional  rivalries  by  types,  or  the 
Federal  banking  policy  will  have  In  some  way 
to  ixrovlde  for  the  kind  of  coordination  which 
the  State?  believe  to  be  esaentlal. 

The  Hoover  Oommlsslon  proposed  that  a 
National  Monetary  and  Credit  Council  be  ap- 
pointed and  that  such  a  council  become  the 
medium  through  which  the  Federal  agencies 
thresh  out  e  consistent  and  coordinated 
policy.  The  proposal  for  such  a  council  de- 
serves more  careful  consideration  by  Con- 
gress than  It  has  so  far  received.  At  least 
It  ts  worth  a  trial.  In  addition,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees,  through  thetr 
vlgUance  and  continuing  interest  in  banking 
matters  can  encourage  and  promote  better 
agency  coordination.  Clearly,  the  present 
chaoilc  sittiation  must  give  vay  to  an  orderly 
and  consistent  handling  of  banking  policy 
under  the  guidance  of  Congress  or  an  agency 
tltat  Congress  sets  up. 

The  third  and  last  point  about  our  State- 
Federal  system  that  I'd  like  to  talk  about 
has  to  do  with  branch  power.  There  Is  an 
inconsistency  in  Congress'  approach  to 
branches.     On  the  one  hand.  It  has  rightly 

required  national  banks  to  bold  to  State 
policy  In  branch  establishment.  The  ar- 
rangement on  commercial  bank  branch 
powers  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  the  State- 
Federal  banking  system.  It  permits  varia- 
tions in  branch  powers  according  to  thepref- 
erences  of  the  various  States  growing  out  of 
the  nature  of  their  economies,  the  character 
of  their  banking  structures  and  the  histori- 
cal development  of  their  Institmions.  This 
policy  on  commercial  bank  branches  has  not 
kept  the  national  banldng  system  from  grow- 
ing In  strength  and  from  meeting  the  rieeds 
of  the  public  for  banking  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  branch  powers  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
grown  up  in  an  entirely  different  way.  As  It 
now  stands,  the  Federal  home-loan  statute 
is  silent  as  to  respecting  the  policies  of  the 
States  In  the  matter  of  branches.  Indeed, 
the  statute  is  silent  about  branch  powers. 
The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  haa  said  In  an  opinion'  this 
year: 

•The  statute  does  not  give  explicit  author- 
ity to  the  Board  to  permit  branch  offices  for 
associations  set  up  under  its  guidance." 

After  considering  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  as  to  congressional  in- 
tent with  respect  to  savings  and  loan 
brancties.  this  same  court  said: 

"But  It  may  be  granted  that  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  statutory  words  alone 
does  not  bring  one  to  any  conclusion  not 
open  to  reasonable  differences  of  opinion." 

In  drawing  up  the  Home  Loan  Act  in  the 
early  thirties  Congress  was  silent  about  sav- 
ings and  loan  branch  powers,  I  daresay,  be- 
cause branches  at  that  time  were  pretty  far 
from  the  minds  not  only  of  Members  of  Con- 
greaa  but  of  the  savings  and  loan  field  as 
well.  New  York  State  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  savings  and  loan  movement  and 
our  statutes  exerted  wide  InCuence  through 
their  example.  It  was  not  until  1930  that 
our  laws  were  amended  to  permit  the  open- 
ing of  savings  and  loan  branchea. 

For  the  first  decade  and  more  of  Its  ex- 
istence the  Home  Loan  Board  gave  little 
thought  to  branchea  either.  Only  In  recent 
years  has  it  really  begin  to  devote  Itself  to 
branch  establishment.  Now  the  Board  la 
sbowlng  an  Increasing  amount  of  Interest 
in  branches  and  Is  by  statement  of  policy 
alone  affecting  the  financial  structure  of  the 
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cotintry.  It  is  trying  to  shape  the  relation- 
mhlkta  between  Federal  and  State  power  In  a 
fasaion  that  should  be  the  exclusive  prerog- 
atlfe  of  Congress. 

"the  Home  Loan  Board  is  going  ahead 
with  the  expanding  of  its  branch  powers, 
without  consulting  anyone,  because  Congress 
is  »o  preoccupied  with  other  matters.  We 
have  come  to  the  extraordinary  pass  of  the 
thlfd  circuit  court  of  appeals  reading  sig- 
cance  Into  the  failure  of  Congress  to  give 
^ntlon  to  savings  and  loan  branch  bills 
were  introduced.  The  court  seemed  to 
ik  that  Congress  was  pretty  well  satls- 
wtth  the  way  things  were  going  since  It 
reffised  to  put  any  limitation  on  the  Home 
Lo4n  Board's  authority. 

Slome  of  us  will  not  find  It  easy  to  square 
thl*  Interpretation  with  certain  other  facts 
regarding  the  bills  that  we  knew  about  at 
flrlt  hand.  After  the  branch  bills  were  In- 
tro|iuced  In  the  Eighty -first  Congress  at  the 
re<iuest  of  our  association,  several  of  our 
manbers  urged  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  to  per- 
mlf  the  bill  to  be  reported  out.  of  committee 
so  ;tbat  it  could  be  debated  and  considered 
on  .the  floor. 

Me  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Home 
Loan  Buard  approved  the  bills.    When  he  was 

tcUl  that  It  did  not,  be  said  he  would  not 
alljw  the  bills  to  he  reported  out.    It  was 

a  riile  he  always  followed,  he  said,  that  bills 
miist  be  approved  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned before  they  could  come  out  of  his 
committee.  And  he  has  been  as  good  as  his 
wcfdT  Under  such  an  arrangement,  it  waa 
noi  Congress  but  the  Home  Loan  Board  which 
acquiesred  In  the  Board's  assumption  oi 
branch   powers. 

1  offer  two  reasons  why  Congress  Itself 
should  consider  and  approve  what  It  believes 
to  { be  the  savings  and  loan  branch  policy 
beft  suited  to  the  requirements  of  our  peo- 
pla  First,  the  Home  Loan  Board,  now  aet- 
tln|g  its  own  rules,  Is  not  equipped,  and  be- 
cailse  of  Its  very  specialized  responsibility  la 
not  t'isposed,  to  pass  objectively  on  the  part 
wlUch  savings  and  loan  branch  establish- 
ment should  play  in  our  banking  structure. 

Because  the  Board  Itself  and  the  pressures 
behind  It  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  broad 
vlclw  of  our  banking  system,  and  because  the 
Bo^rd  In  Its  Isolation  appears  to  regard  the 
reiit  of  the  banking  world  as  unfriendly  and 
acts  accordirgly.  there  Is  a  need  for  Con- 
gress to  review  the  whole  savings  and  loan 
brgnch  picture.  Congress  must  decide  af- 
flrioatlvely.  and  not  merely  by  keeping  hands 
offl  what  the  course  of  futtire  development 
should  be. 

t'he  second  reason  why  Congress  should  lay 
doWn  our  Federal  savings  and  loan  policy 
by  statute  rather  than  let  it  be  developled  by 
agfncy  determination  is  the  lack  of  consist- 
ency that  now  exists  between  what  Is  being 
do^e  with  national  bank  branch  powers  and 
wlpit  is  being  done  with  savings  and  loan 
branch  powers.  By  a  law  passed  In  1927  Con- 
gr«s  gave  national  banks  the  right  to  open 
branches  where  State  laws  permitted  State 
batiks  to  establish  branches  "affirmatively 
an41  not  by  Inaplicatlon  or  recognition,  and 
>u|ject  to  the  restrictions  as  to  location  Im- 

^ed   by    the   lew   of   the   State   on   State 
ts." 

le  Home  Loan  Board  bcs,  without  refer- 
to  any  other  Interested  party,  worked 
Its  own  branch  policy.  In  a  statement 
7Ucy  made  available  to  the  States  last 
lary,  the  Home  Loan  Board  said 
*  *  the  Board  has  concluded  that,  in 
parsing  upon  branch  offices  for  Federal  sav- 
Ir^  and  loan  associations,  it  will  not  ap- 
prove their  operation  In  a  State  where  the 
Bt^te  statutea  or  the  State  constitution  cz- 
presaly  prohibit  the  oi>erstion  of  branch 
ofl^eea  by  both  savings  and  loan  associations 
anil  banks  chartered  by  the  State." 
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Tbls  Is  without  doubt  one  of  the  m-iet 
important  policy  declarations  on  branchea 
ever  arrived  at  in  the  banking  history  of 
this  country.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  not 
been  made  public.  Since  It  is  purely  an  ad- 
ministrative declalon.  It  is  subject  to 
change — that  is.  to  eniart^ment — without 
notice.  The  application  of  the  policy  is  In- 
teresting, not  to  say  startling.  The  Board 
appears  to  take  the  position  that  when  any 
State  banking  inskltution,  be  it  commercial 
or  savings,  can  open  a  new  branch  under 
any  condition,  no  matter  how  circumscribed, 
then  Its  own  branch  approval  power  is 
deemed  to  be  unlimited 

Reading  the  policy  statement  I  have  Just 
quoted,  one  might  have  m  bard  time  figuring 
out  that  by  that  lai.guage  the  Board  was 
asserting  its  right  to  approve  a  branch 
across  State  lines.  Of  course,  the  Boar'1 
never  derived  that  power  by  analogy  with 
State  laws  anjrwhere.  We  do  not  know  in 
New  York  whether  the  Board  would  respect 
our  banking  district  lines.  Already  it  Is 
brushing  aside  various  provisions  in  our 
statutes,  such  as  those  having  to  do  with 
population,  which  limit  the  right  to  estab- 
lish branches. 

Clearly  wj  need  to  know  In  banking  and 
In  State  sufjervlslon  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Stands  on  savings  and  loan  branch 
power.  We  need  to  have  it  determined  by 
Congress  whether  consistency  should  be 
achieved  by  adopting  the  national-bank- 
brancii  approach.  This  would  preserve  the 
right  of  the  States  to  choose  the  kind  of 
branch  power  best  stilted  to  their  needs.  It 
would  be  more  conducive  to  the  respecting 
and  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  in  certain  aspects  of  bunking.  It 
would  prevent  the  State-Federal  banking 
system  from  being  despoiled  by  indirection 
and  without  express  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. 

Or  we  need  to  haV^  It  determined  by  Con- 
gress whether  we  should  achieve  consistency 
by  abandoning  the  national-bank-branch 
approach  and  by  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  th*?  same  wide  lati- 
tude as  to  branch  powers  that  the  Home 
Loan  Board  now  enjoys.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress should  delve  deeply  into  all  phases  of 
branch  etxabllshment  and  set  our  course  for 
the  future  with  full  and  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  Involved.  If  Congress  wishes 
to  recapture  from  the  States  the  privilege 
they  have  had — and  used  wisely.  I  believe — 
to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  have 
branch  banking  and  under  what  conditions, 
that  should  be  a  decision  openly  and  con- 
sciously arrived  at.  This  is  too  important 
a  policy  to  be  determined  by  one  Federal 
agency  strictly  on  an  ex  parte  basis.  This  is 
no  time  for  Congress  to  permit  the  long- 
established  position  of  the  States  to  be  up- 
rooted withou*  giving  ihem  a  chance  to  be 
heard  dnd  without  weighing  what  dangers 
of  overestabllshment  of  branches  may  be 
fo^md  to  exi^t  In  the  present  course. 

These  I  Uke  to  be  the  three  outstanding 
problems  In  the  State-Federal  banking  rela- 
tlonshipts  today. 

One  is  tb<  decision  of  national  banks  to 
disregard  a  State  law  a  half  century  old. 
Another  is  the  narrow  and  uncoordinated 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  failure  of  Congreas  to  see  our  banking 
system  steadily  and  see  It  whole.  The  other 
Is  the  need  for  an  all-embracing  review  and 
determination  of  our  branch  policy.  Each 
In  Its  own  way  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
dual  system.  Whatever  comes  from  the  In- 
terplay of  present  forces  shouH  come  from 
decision,  not  drift.  The  responsibility  for 
that  decision  lies  with  Congress.  The  dual 
system— the  State-Federal  banking  system— 
hai  Ecrved  us  well.  It  has  earned  the  right 
to  expect  that  Congress  will  guard  It  against 
the  Inroads  of  neglect. 


The  British-EgyptiaD  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or    NEV.-    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiJmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in- 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Slate  Department  in  a  Dilem- 
ma." written  by  Constantiue  Brown  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  October  16,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 
State     Dxpakticznt     nr     a     Dn.zMMA — Evik 

Skikmishes   BrrwrrxN   BxrrisH   and   Egtp- 

TiAN  Troops  at  Stnz  Wotnj)  Sta«t  Upbo.\b 

Fbom  Indonxsu  to  Moaocco 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

The  State  Department  is  In  a  serloua  oi- 
lemma  over  what  to  do  in  Egj-pt.  The  Cairo 
Parliament  has  taken  action  and  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  budged  from  Its  demands 
that  British  troops  Inunedlately  evacuate  the 
Suez  Canal  zone.  Neither  the  promise  of 
economic  aid  nor  the  offer  to  Egypt  of  a  key 
role  In  a  middle  eastern  defense  pact  was 
sufficient  Inducement  to  change  Cairo's  de- 
termination. 

The  problem  which  faces  our  diplomats  Is 
whether  to  invite  serious  trouble  in  the 
Middle  East  by  taking  a  strong  stand  against 
Egyptian  national  aspirations  or  to  urge  the 
British  that  It  would  be  wiser  to  "com- 
promise" with  a  government  which  makes 
expulsion  of  British  troops  the  primary  con- 
dition for  a  compromise. 

The  situation  is  entirely  different,  our  top 
policy  makers  admit,  from  that  In  Iran  when 
we  were  able  to  induce  the  British  not  to 
use  force. 

Britain's  military  prestige  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  evacuation  of  Abadan.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  London  goverrunent  was 
able  to  say  to  Its  people  and  the  world  that 
It  preferred  losing  important  economic  Inter- 
ests to  using  strong  methods  which  might 
have  precipitated  another  war. 

The  task  of  our  diplomats  Is  far  more  com- 
plex now.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a 
dispute  over  economic  concessions  or  prlvi- 
I^es.  Britain's  prestige  thro^ighout  the 
world  Is  involved.  There  are  upward  of 
10,000  British  troops  along  the  Suez  Catial 
today.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  ordering 
300  civilian  engineers  and  oil  experts  to 
withdraw  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  Iraman 
Government.  It  Is  a  question  of  a  British 
army  leaving  EgypUan  territory,  bag  and 
baggage,  under  peremptory  orders  of  the 
Cairo  Government.  And  neither  the  La- 
borltes  nor  the  Conservatives  In  Britain  want 
to  accept  this  humiliation.- 

The  State  Department  already  has  indi- 
cated to  Cairo  that  the  United  States  stands 
firmly  behind  Britain.  But  this  diplomatic 
Indication  is  not  taken  seriously  by  the 
EgyptUns.  They  know  that  the  American 
people,  who  already  have  their  hands  full 
In  Korea,  will  not  allow  their  Government 
to  draw  them  Into  another  military  adven- 
ttire,  much  as  they  dislike  a  further  humilia- 
tion of  our  strongest  ally  in  Europe. 

It  Is  true  that  the  military  forces  of  Egypt. 
which  were  supfxieed  to  be  orgmnlaed  and 
equipped  by  the  British  under  the  1936 
treaty — but  were  not — are  not  In  a  poaltion 
to  fight  even  tb»  small  British  naval  and 
air  forces  In  ^gypt  and  In  the  Immediate 
neighborhood.    But  the  SUte  Department  U 


also  aware  that  If  even  skirmishes  occur  be- 
tween the  British  and  regular  Egyptian 
forces,  the  whole  of  Islam  from  Iudom«ia  to 
Morocco  would  be  in  an  uproar  in  a  few 
weeks.  And  this  represents  a  population 
of  some  350.000.000  occupying  some  of  the 
most  important  strategic  lands  in  the  world. 

Moscow  is  only  indirectly  involved  In  the 
present  disturbances.  Its  agents  have  been 
prefxhlng  nationalism,  not  communism. 
aince  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  words  have 
fallen  on  receptive  ears.  Colonialism  re- 
ceived a  death  blow  at  the  end  of  the  war 
when  a  number  of  Asiatic  countries  here- 
tofore controlled  by  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  recelved^their  full  freedom. 

Eg3ri>t.  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  sovo-clgn  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  feels  today  that  It  Is  still  under 
British  control,  since  British  troops  are  gar- 
risoned on  Its  territory.  The  problem  which 
faces  our  policy  makers  Is  whether  to  help 
Britain  and  take  a  chance  of  alienating  the 
whole  Islamic  world — In  which  case  the 
Kremlin  will  have  an  opportunity  to  step 
In  and  replace  the  west — or  to  Insist  that 
Britoln  get  out  of  Egypt,  under  duress,  and 
thus  cause  the  collapse  of  what  Is  left  of 
that  empire. 

Wasahlngton  and  London  have  bungled 
the  Situation  In  Igypt  much  as  they  have 
bimgled  it  In  Iran  with  the  "too  little  and 
too  late"  policy.  The  Cairo  government  has 
asked  since  1946  for  a  revision  of  the  1936 
treaty  which  provided  for  a  condominium 
In  the  Sudan  and  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956.  An 
agreement  waa  actually  initialed  In  1946, 
but  London  found  looptaoles  to  reject  it. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  United 
Nations  In  1947,  but  that  body  shoved  it 
aside,  urging  the  two  parties  to  continue 
their  discussions  and  find  a  solution  by  them- 
selves. The  British  indicated  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  "precipitate  matters"  untu  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  in  1956. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  defeat  of  Britain 
in  Iran  encouraged  the  ^Egyptian  Parliament 
to  act  for  immediate  solution.  "Hie  wave 
of  nationalism  is  on  the  rise  now  from  the 
Perstan  Gulf  to  the  western  Atlantic.  The 
Cairo  government  feels  that  the  tense  in- 
ternational situation  will  not  permit  the 
Western  Powers  to  create  another  explosive 
zone  in  the  Middle  East.  Last  year,  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  there 
was  a  strong  possibility  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment between  London  and  Cairo  on  the  basis 
of  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  BritUh 
troops  within  1  or  2  years.  Today  this  seems 
Imposatble.  And  tinless  the  west  wants  to 
face  the  hostility  of  350.000.000  Moham- 
medans, the  British  may  have  to  leave  Egypt 
under  coercion. 


Statement  of  Policy  by  Bcafd  of  Dtrec- 
tort  of  liKiianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Relative  to  Withholdins  of  Feel- 
ers! SociaJ  Security  Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  ini/Iana 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  19.  1551 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur^animous  consent  to  insert  in  tJie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  of  poli- 
cy by  the  t>oard  of  directors  of  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
relative  to  the  withholding  of  Federal 
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•octeKaecority  funds  from  the  State 
of  iDdtena  by  the  Federal  Secyrity  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Tliere  beins  oo  objectkm.  the  state- 
ment  wms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboou.  as  follows: 

or  PoucT  BwnBim  Srna 


The  0«nera!  Aaerabtj  of  tli*  State  of  In- 
diana bai  dectstona  at  oonal^terable  national 
to  make  dortng  tb«  special  ses- 
ealled  to  meet  %  financial  crlste  sar- 
tbe  public-welfare  program. 
broaglit  about  by  wlUulraval  of  Federal 
matching  funds. 

TtM  denial  by  the  Paderal  Security  Admin- 
istrator at  taOjWO.<WO .animally  of  Fed^al 
foods  on  tbe  basis  tbat  tb«  Indiana  antl- 
mutiLj  law  vftQtetas  a  Federal  requirement 
for  aafegoardi  rastrlcttac  dlackaaure  at  tn- 
tormatlon  concerning  welfare  recipients  to 
purposM  directly  coiuiected  with  the  pro- 
gram, ralaas  basic  l»ues  that  transcend  in 
tysportanee  any  axgmnents  pro  and  con  con- 
cerning tbe  opening  of  welfare  records. 

TlM  real  pr(^>!em.  whlcb  has  broad  na- 
tional Implications.  Is  that  of  Federal  control 
over  locally  administered  gorgn mental  pro- 
graaaa.  As  tppliaA  apcdflcally  to  this  spe- 
cial session  at  the  Tndlana  Legislature,  the 
IstMS  scBToundlng  the  basic  proMem  are: 

1.  Stould  the  State  of  Indiana  be  inter- 
ested caily  In  regaining  FMeral  aid? 

2.  If  Federal  aid  is  accepted,  to  what  ex- 
tent sbould  tbere  be  Federal  controls? 

t.  Or  Is  VBdaal  aid  for  the  welfare  pro- 
gram wnmg  In  jvlnciple? 

4.  If  it  U  wrong.  Is  Indiana  willing  to  dis- 
claim such  aid  and  accept  full  financial  re- 
sponsibility? 

5.  Are  the  consequences  of  full  financial 
rcspooalMlity  the  transfer  from  tbe  Federal 
'XYeasury  to  the  State  and  local  units  of  that 
part  of  all  welfare  costs  preriously  borne  by 
the  Federal  Oovonment? 

6.  Or.  has  public  welfare  grown  beyoMl 
an  real  need,  and  large  sums  of  pu'sllc  funds 
being  spent  to  ^n-oride  assistance  where  it 
Is  nc  needed  and  where  it  results  in  pauper- 
ising individuals  and  families? 

7.  If  this  be  true,  should  not  full  eJort 
be  made  l>y  every  State  bod  local  ofBcial  who 
has  responsibility — tbe  Qoxeraar,  the  legis- 
lature. State  ..nd  county  welfare  boards,  and 
iFeliasa  adiiiliilstuli  n — to  adopt  changes  in 
pollesr  vlileh  wQl  apportion  public  ssMstance 
on  a  more  realistic  basis  of  need,  and  deny 
stieh  charity  to  those  who  have  tbe  ability 
and  the  opportunity  to  proTlde  for  them- 
selves? 

The  cold  figures  of  today's  outlay  for  pub- 
lic welfare  and  relief — Federal.  State,  and 
local— as  contrasted  with  the  amounts  spent 
during  the  worst  of  the  depression,  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  todsy's  welfare 
costs  are  excessive.  In  Indiana,  current  ex- 
penditures for  welfare  and  township  poor 
relief  are  at  the  rate  of  a48,000.000  annually, 
as  contrasted  \»ith  spproxlmstely  $40,000,000 
speD«  during  the  depths  of  tbe  depression. 
wtken  the  WPA  program  was  in  full  swing. 
Bven  tc^ry,  at  s  time  of  peak  employment 
and  business  activity,  mote  than  a  biiiioa 
dollars  are  being  spent  anafoally  by  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  for  public 
wtftfare  purposes.  Never  before  were  so  many 
people  employed,  with  unemployment  ac 
Kb  lowest  ebb  since  iM3,  the  peak  year  of 
war  prodtictlon  during  World  War  II. 

The  pubt'c-asslr-anee  feature  of  the  so- 
c  il-security  program  adopied  by  the  Federal 
OoivetnaMnt  in  1S36  was  adopted  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  tbe  old-age  and  survivors 
iBSUrance  program.  As  the  social-security 
laaurance  program  developed,  public  — T*rT- 
on  a  needs  basis  was  supposed  to  dls- 
from  the  federal  scene,  with  public 
programs  existing  only  at  the  State  or 
V  ^ .<  ''•vais.  Bowvvar,  rurraut  radseal  eon- 
I!       .  ..ta  based  upon  poildas  at  the  Federal 


Security  Agency  appear  to  point  to  an  In- 
definite postponement  of  that  possibility. 

Current  relief  rolls  may  be  Justifiably  high, 
or  they  may  be  entirely  unjustiflable,  in  that 
numbers  of  people  actually  are  being  pauper- 
ised—deprived of  individual  incentive  and 
made  permanent  wards  of  the  State — by 
finding  It  easy  to  live  off  government  bounty. 
U  this  bs  trus,  it  would  be  the  result  either 
oi  laxity  on  the  part  of  tbe  administrators 
or  of  a  determined  policy  of  the  adminis- 
trators thsmaelres. 

Tbe  latter  may  be  a  more  important  factor 
in  current  extreme  relief  costs  than  the  sd- 
mlnistrators  would  be  willing  to  admit.  The 
secrecy  provtsions  of  the  Federal  social -secu- 
rity law  are.  themselves,  an  example  of  the 
existence  of  s  policy  to  spend  without  cau- 
tion or  limit.  Throughout  the  burgeoning 
growth  of  the  whole  Federal  relief  program 
beginning  in  1833.  it  has  been  a  principle  of 
the  administrators  to  make  the  acceptance 
of  relief,  if  not  attractive,  at  least  honorable 
and  dignified.  There  Is  ample  documented 
evidence  of  administrative  policies  which 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  administrators 
to  seek  out  all  who  might  even  be  thought 
to  be  eligible  for  public  assistance  and  make 
sure  they  applied  for  it  and  received  it, 
whether  they  initially  desired  it  or  not. 

Full  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the 
commimity  of  citizens  as  a  whole  should 
conduct  a  public -assistance  program  which 
prevents  stiffering  does  not  mean  going  to 
the  extreme  of  making  relief  so  easy  and 
permanent  that  many  people  are  pauperized 
and  kee  all  incentive  for  self  help. 

Involved  also  in  this  problem  is  a  real 
ccoicern^as  to  the  end  restilt  of  sk3nx>cketing 
public  qiendlng.  In  spite  of  some  reassur- 
ances from  high  places,  few  Americans  can 
look  with  composiire  on  a  situation  where 
one-third  of  the  nHtional  Income  Is  required 
f  jr  public  spending,  and  even  that  tremen- 
dous btirden  is  minimized  by  the  expanding 
ideas  of  governmental  departments  for  many 
billions  more  within  the  next  year.  There 
Is  a  limit  to  public  spending.  This  country 
cannot  go  on  forever  spending  more  and 
naore,  with  the  amounts  increasing  by  arith- 
metic progression.  The  hazards  of  Inflation 
spurred  on  by  Government  spending  may 
cause  today's  50-cent  dollars  shortly  to  be- 
come 10-cent  dcrflars  or  1-cent  dollars  or 
dollars  of  no  value  whatsoever.  This  couai- 
try  Is  not  any  more  Immune  to  the  laws  of 
economics  than  have  been  all  the  nations 
before. 

If  present  Federal  spending  Is  to  be  cur- 
tailed and  kept  within  bounds,  there  must 
be  a  beginning  point.  In  this  situatiOB,  In- 
diana has  an  opportunity  to  lead  the  way 
for  the  whole  Nation  in  the  field  of  spend- 
ing for  relief  and  welfare.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting as  inevitable  the  substitution  of 
State  and  local  money  for  the  loss  of  Federal 
aid  for  this  purpose,  a  first  attempt  should 
be  made,  at  least,  to  determine  if  there  is 
waste  in  this  field  that  can  be  eliminated. 
There  is  now  a  good  opportunity  to  apply 
the  brakes  to  public  spending. 

The  general  assembly  and  governmental 
leaden  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
following  course: 

First,  contest  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  local  policies.  That  prin- 
ciple should  be  tested  In  the  courts  to  the 
fullest  extent.  If  the  courts  finally  uphold 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government,  such 
dictation  should  be  taken  away  by  congres- 
sional action. 

Second,  hold  the  hne  on  policy.  The  In- 
diana law  lifting  the  veil  of  secrecy  of  the 
relief  rolls  is  right  In  principle.  It  should 
not  be  compromised  or  withdrawn  imder 
Federal  preesure. 

Third,  before  any  move  is  niade  to  appro- 
priate more  State  or  local  money  to  the  local 
welfare  departments,  each  one  should  re- 
examine Its  policies,  as  well  as  Its  rolls,  and 
be  required  to  operate  to  the  fullest  possible 


extent,    without    eaaelng    sitferlng.    within 
tlx  existing  appropriations. 

,  If  more  state  and  local  money  then 
legislative  bodies  must  face  the 
with  courage  and  provide  the  money, 
fth,  these  efforts  should  be  regarded  as 
starting  point  to  cut  away  dependence 
sn  the  mirage  of  Federal  aid  and  the 
of  msderal  controls,  which  grow  out 
of  I  a  eystem  that  is  basically  wrong  and  for- 
eidn  to  ftmdamental  concepts  of  a  Federal 
Oevemment. 

BoABo  or  DnacTGKa. 
Indianapolii  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
SsrTKMBza  13.  1951. 


Tke  Wetback  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or   ItTW   MZXICO 

IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATK 
I  Friday,  October  19.  1951 

IMr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
1  unanimous  consent,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Dead  Ashes  of  Bright 
Pfomises,"  written  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
ai^d  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  October  19,  1951.  It  deals 
with  the  wetback  problem  in  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
2i  follows: 

DtAD  AsHzs  or  Bright  Promises — Both 
tParsnwNT  and  Congress  Havs  Fuixd  To 
jMxrr  WrTH  Vigor  Problsms  Arise ri»q 
ISzvESAi.  MnxioNs  or  PEonx 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
At  about  this  stage  of  events,  when  Con- 
gsess  comes  toward  the  end  of  a  session,  you 
can — if  you  are  curious  and  not  easily  dls- 
c<9uraged — sift  the  dead  ashes  of  once  bright 
aad  glittering  promises  held  up  before  you 
bl  the  gentlemen  of  Congress  when  they  were 
campaigning  for  election. 

There  are.  of  course,  the  inequities  in  the 
mpre  publicized  major  measures  affecting  all 
oj  lu.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  revenue 
btl  that  Jumps  up  the  little  fellow's  taxes. 
e^n  including  his  beer  and  cigarettes,  while 
d^ing  nothing  about  the  big  oil  corporations' 
e^esslve  depletion  allowance,  a  fat  deduc- 
tion— Just  a  symbol  of  numerous  other  in- 
equalities. Or.  for  another  example,  the 
fajiure  of  Congress  to  protect  the  consumer 
pi^perly  in  the  inflation  control  law. 

fThose  are  obvious.  Not  so  obvious  are 
lesser  publicized  matters. 

long  these  la  the  failure  of  both  the 
Bldent  and  Congress  to  meet  with  sutB- 
int  vigor  a  big  human  problem  that  af- 
pts  directly  a  large  section  of  our  country 
several  millions  of  peopkle,  and  ramifies 
laiU  indirect  effects  to  the  whole  Nation. 
This  is  the  in^blem  dramatized  in  news- 
pi  pers  and  magazines  in  recent  months  in- 
v(  Iving  the  wetbacks,  that  army  of  Mexican 
m  grant  workers  who  cross  the  Bio  Grande 
IDegally  and  follow  the  crops  In  tbe  big 
ranches  and  plantations  of  the  Southwest 
ai  d  South.  They  are  herded  together  la 
In  tanitary  hovels  and  shanties,  exploited  on 
lor  wages,  and  create  conditions  that  not 
oi  ly  are  hazardous  totheir  own  health  and 
wfU-belng  and  thal^f  the  communities 
wbere  they  subsist,  but  lower  wage  and  liv-  ', 
Ink;  standards  of  native  American  farm  i 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  driven  from 
tlielr  nattxral  habitats  to  find  work  else- 
w  lere. 
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Tou  may  recall  that,  when  President  Tru- 
man several  weeks  ago  reluctantly  signed 
a  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  regtilste  the 
wett>ack  traffic,  he  found  It  so  Inadequate 
that  be  rummoned  congressional  leaders 
to  the  ^^liite  House  and  announced  after- 
ward that  they  had  promised  to  seek  en- 
actment of  supplementary  legislation  to 
help  meet  the  wetback  Invasion  and  Its 
hannful  derivatives.  These  Included  In- 
creued  appropriations  for  the  Immigration 
Service  to  hire  more  agents  for  the  border 
patrol  to  tighten  enforcement:  for  the  La- 
bor Department's  Farm  Placement  Division 
to  improve  domestic  recruitment  of  .farm 
workers:  for  flnancing  reception  centers  for 
entry  of  legal  Mexican  workers,  and  a  bill 
fixing  penalties  for  hiring  Illegal  workers. 
As  for  the  last,  you'd  be  surprised  at  the 
substantial  and  prominent  plantation  and 
ranch  owners  who  work  illegally  admitted 
Mexicans. 

This  penalty  meestire  is  oafely  burled,  be- 
yond chance  of  action.  As  for  the  appro- 
priations, that  for  the  Immigration  Service 
had  been  cut  more  than  half,  from  S6.500,- 
000  requested  to  $3,000,000,  when  last  heard 
of  In  the  pell-mell  rush  for  adjournment, 
while  the  $386,000  for  domestic  recruitment 
had  been  slashed  to  $75,000.  and  $2,800,000 
for  reception  centers  had  been  cut  In  two. 
Pinal  results  may  show  even  further  reduc- 
tions. 

So  much  for  promises — though  how  any- 
thing else  might  have  been  expected  by 
President  Truman  is  hard  to  see.  For,  on 
this  problem,  be  was  facing  a  skillful  south- 
ern Democratic  faction  which  is  seeking  to 
protect  big  plantation  owners  on  cheap  la- 
boT.  The  southerners  were  able  to  enlist 
enough  Republicans  in  the  familiar  coali- 
tion pattern. 

Meanwhile,  something  else  very  Interest- 
ing has  occurred  to  reveal  the  belligerent 
resistant  attitude  of  the  big  farmers.  This 
Is  creation  of  the  South  Texas  Association 
which  is  raising  a  $50,000  ftmd  to  lobby 
against  the  appropriations  and  the  penalty 
bill,  assessments  being  fixed  at  10  cents  an 
acre,  or  higher  If  necessary.  Affiliated  with 
it  are  local  chambers  of  commerce.  Farm 
Bureau  units,  and  the  Texas  Citrus  Com- 
mission, a  State  agency.  The  aim  of  this 
move  is  to  prevent  the  Immigration  Bureau 
"from  fully  enforcing  the  Immigration  laws 
along  the  Texas-Mexican  border."  It  Is 
charged  by  Representative  Kuckne  McCaktbt, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  who  led  the  fight  in 
the  House  for  a  stronger  wetback  control 
bill  originally.  He  said  that  If  the  lobby 
is  successful  the  result  would  be  "a  rela- 
tively freer  flow  of  Illegal  wetback  Mexican 
labor  into  Texas,"  a  complaint  echoed  also 
by  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  A.  P. 
of  L.,  headed  by  H.  L.  Mitchell,  which  has 
fought  an  uphill  battle  to  protect  exploited 
farm  workers. 

The  South  Texas  Association  also  an- 
nouQed  Its  Intention  to  lobby  with  the 
Mexican  Government.  This  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Justice  Department 
by  Representative  McCaxtrt  as  a  possible 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act,  which  forbids  an 
American  citizen  from  carrying  on  inter- 
course with  foreign  governments  to  defeat 
measures  of  the  United  States. 


Behind  the  Scenes  With  Jesse  Jones 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  c^o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBBSNTATIVIS 

Friday,  October  5.  1951 

Mr     BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    Jesse 
Jones'  obser>'ations  in  iiis  new  boo)^  Fifty 


Billion  Dollars,  are  certain  to  draw  fire 
from  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  late 
President  who  regarded  him  as  beyond 
criticism.  Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  basically  a  political  oppor- 
tunist who  used  every  possible  circum- 
stance to  ensuie  his  continuance  in  of- 
fice. The  world-wide  situation  which 
led  to  World  War  n  wais  used  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  further  his  ambitions, 
and  on  a  lower  plane,  Mr.  Jones  declares 
that  the  President  was  not  averse  to 
using  RFC  funds  for  the  reUef  of  such 
p>olitical  friends  as  the  late  Al  Smith, 
who  was  worrying  over  the  ot)e ration  of 
the  Empire  State  Building.  Jones  de- 
clares tliat  the  President  asked  him  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  buying  the 
entire  building  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
describes  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  total 
politician. 

A  many-sided  public  figure  like  the 
late  President  undoubtedly  presented 
many  phases  of  his  personality  to  many 
different  people,  but  Jesse  Jones  was 
close  to  him  in  the  crucial  years  of  his 
Presidency,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  defense  to  minimiae-his  contribution 
to  the  biographical  record. 


TnmuLB  Fails  To  Make  a  Case  on  News 
Conhol 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VEIDE 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDTTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peona  Star,  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1951.  issue,  entitled  "Truman 
Fails  To  Make  a  Case  on  News  Con- 
trol": 

TsxniAN  FAn.s  To  Makk  a  Cask  om  News 
CoirraoL 

President  Tniman  has  been  trying  to  Jus- 
tify his  recent  Executive  order  on  suppress- 
ing news  from  civilian  Government  depart- 
ments'for  security  reasons.  But  his  efforts 
have  made  bis  case  worse. 

He  cited  to  newspaper  reporters  a  survey 
which  d'clared  that  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  published  95  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's secret  information.  The  President 
said  that  was  sufficient  justification  for  tbe 
secTirlty  order. 

But  reporters  quickly  established  the  fact 
that  the  secret  stories  to  which  Mr.  Truman 
referred  had  all  been  authorized  for  pub- 
llcstlon  by  Government  ofljclals.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  blaming  the  press  for  not  excr- 
delng  Judgnoent  that  ought  to  have  been 
exnvlsed  in  the  flrsS  Instance  by  responsible 
Oovemment  oOcials, 

Mr.  Truman  was  urged  to  give  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  information  leak  he  was  try- 
ing to  prevent.  The  President  then  referred 
to  Untune  magazine's  use  of  maps  showing 
the  location  of  the  Nation's  atomic  energy 
plants. 

It  happens  that  this  particular  informs- 
tiaa  eras  cleared  for  publication  by  no  less 
an  agency  than  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, generally  reputed  to  be  the  tightest 
security  agency  in  Washington.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  under  strict  statutory 
control  on  security  and  other  matters.  It 
repreeentB  a  special  caae.      Being  a  defense 


agency,  It  would  have  been  plactnl  under 
careful  security  regtilstions  long  ago  if  it 
did  not  already  have  other  safeguards  in 
force. 

So  on  two  counts,  the  information  ;rom 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  the  ix>or- 
est  illustration  the  President  could  have 
chosen.  The  new  Executive  "order  has  no 
bearing  on  it  whatever.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  the  Commission  had  approved  the 
maps  in  question. 

Is  President  Truman  being  honest  in  im- 
plying that  the  press  ought  to  exercise  a 
voiimtary  censorship  over  information  pre- 
vlcualy  approved  by  Government  officials? 
Not  even  in  wartime  was  that  burden  im- 
posed upon  the  press.  We  see  no  reason 
why  newsmen  should  be  expected  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  Judgment  on  security  ques- 
tions foE  the  Judgment  tliat  ought  to  be 
exerclf«d  by  Government  authorities 

Or  is  Mr.  Truman's  de/ense  of  his  order 
to  t>e  interpreted  as  a  blanket  Indictment 
of  the  Judgment  of  heads  of  Government 
departments  and  agencies?  If  so,  something 
mure  than  a  censorship  order  is  needed  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Information  that  is  really  vital  to  national 
security  must  be  protected.  No  one  dis- 
agrees with  that.  But  whether  we  have  an 
effective  system  fo^ protecting  It  is  an  un- 
settled point.  And  the  President's  bigbly 
confused  and  Improvised  defense  ol  his 
aeeurity  order  is  a  dubious  contribution  to 
the  solution  of   the  problem. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pecr.  more  logical  and  coherent  argument 
from  their  President,  even  if  his  aides  have  to 
supply  tbe  reasoning.  In  this  instance,  Mr. 
Truman  has  not  nukde  out  the  barest  ele- 
ments of  his  case. 


Red  Chiaa'i  Plan  to  Desfa-oj  tbe  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er^ Edward  Hunter,  writing  in  the  New 
Leader  for  October  15.  1951.  says  that 
General  Chu  Teh.  commander  in  chiel  of 
the  Chinese  Red  Army,  has  declared 
that  the  United  States  must  have  its 
head  smashed  by  China  in  the  Far  East, 
When  we  are  defeated  then  Chu  Teh 
says  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  defeat 
America  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  by  Mr.  Himter 
should  be  read  and  understood  by  every 
citizen.  Unjler  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  the  article : 

RKD  CHUfA's  PUkti 

On  March  11,  1950,  Chu  Teh.  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Chineae  Bed  Army,  gave  the 
principal  graduation  addteee  at  tbe  Northern 
Revolutionary  University  of  Peiping.  a  prime 
center  oMhe  Communist  indoctrination  pro- 
gram. His  speech  lasted  3  hours  Talking 
before  a  gathering  of  what  he  presumed  to 
be  thoroughly  Indoctrinated  Consmunists 
who  waaia  participate  In  the  party's  future. 
he  frankly  outlined  its  global  jin-ogram.  He 
discounted  fears  that  the  United  States  could 
not  be  overthrown,  and  in  a  very  succinct 
manner  outlined  the  strategy  by  which,  he 
■akt  the  Asian  and  Suropean  HemUphere 
would  work  together  ss  a  plncer  to  crush  the 
17lk!ted  States,  Htmring  and  fanning  raci&l 
fior  ttis  purpose.     The  Ciunese 
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AM  not  bST*  to  vorry  about  Araerlean  obata- 
dci  to  wjtnmnntsm.  Cbn  Tteh  nld.  because 
"Araotea  la  lame:  oxw  of  its  tegs  b  held  tight 
In  Bastem  Kurope  by  Soviet  Ruasla." 

"iPlth  the  xznioa  of  700.000,000  to  800.000.- 
000  pwplt,  mebiuTti  tj  brlnglaf  Sortet  Rus- 
sia «ad  Cbtna  togathej.  we  can  sBtaati  In  the 
tigatu  Iwad."  my  Infonnant.  Chi.  heard  him 
boast.  "When  w«  auoceed  tn  unashlng  the 
ttger'B  head  tn  the  Par  Bast  tben  we  can  re- 
turn to  Eastern  Europe  and  cttt  off  Its  legs. 
Wt  are  on  the  eve  of  the  destruction  of  A^jst- 
Ican  ImpertallBn.'* 

Cha  Teh  otitltaed  the  military  pros?%ni  of 
the  Chinese  Comnnmists.  "Ooamuntan 
emstltutes  one  entity — a  onttcd  coantry."  be 
told  the  gradaates.  "Capitalism,  in  sptte  of 
the  fact  that  the  capitalist  cotsntries  hare  the 
same  general  Ideas.  Is  Hke  the  blowing  sand. 
Countries  such  as  India.  Burma,  and  Indo- 
china are  strtrlng  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  China.  Burma  and  India  formerly 
thoocbt  that  China's  reroiutlonary  tactics 
ware  wrooc.  But  now  they  are  learning  that 
wa  wars  right.  So  these  oo«ntrles  are  com- 
ing to  Icnow  that  ta  start  a  revolution  you 
have  to  gather  a  rev<^utlonary  force,  and  for 
this  you  need  the  farmers.  In  India  and 
Burma  It  wljl  be  easier  to  create  a  people's 
race  rerolutlon  becauae  those  countries  were 
un<28r  Imperialist  imiiiawlmi  " 

This  alttislon  to  a  race  revolution,  with  its 
feanome  connotation,  was  startling  to  roe 
but  net  to  Chi.  He  had  heard  It  often. 
Later  I  was  to  come  across  It  frequently  in 
COmmtmist  Chinese  Indoctrination  text- 
bot>k»  and  In  the  standard  school  books  put 
out  by  the  new  regime.  They  frankly  re- 
ferred to  China's  "national  racial  revolution." 
Here,  in  Chu  Teh's  talk,  be  was  referring 
to  an  anticipated  "people's  race  revolutHm" 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  clear 
evidence  of  Communist  policy  to  arouse  and 
exploit  latei4  racial  feelings  between  the 
whits  and  yellow  races. 

Inside  China,  and  in  the  arer-  of  Insur- 
gency in  Asia  generally,  the  Communists 
have  given  a  yellow-race-agalnst-the-white- 
race  coloration  to  the  struggle.  This  was  all 
the  more  callous  and  irresponsible  in  China 
lt«elf,  for  there  the  people  have  l>een 
brought  up  to  consider  tliemselves  a  race, 
distinct  from   the  other  peoples  of  Asia. 

How  did  this  propaganda  twist  affect  Soviet 
Russia?  Wasn't  this  Just  as  much  a  threat 
to  her  as  to  Kuropeans  jreneralJy?  "Oh.  no," 
said  Chi.  "Everyone  itiiows  livat  the  Rus- 
sians are  Asians.  Dldnt  St.alin  himself  say, 
when  he  met  the  Japanese  envoy  before 
World  War  n  broke  out,  that  he.  too.  was  an 
Asiatic?"  Indeed,  while  the  West  mtcr- 
preu  the  ridings  In  the  East  as  mere  nation- 
alism, in  the  minds  of  most  Asians  nation- 
alism is  confused  with  race.  The  national 
n  volutions  m  Indochtna.  Indonesia,  and 
elsewhere  were  started  as  part  of  a  racial 
movement,  encouraged  by  underground 
means  for  half  a  century  by  the  Japanese 
ultranatlonalists  as  part  of  their  pan-Abia 
movement.  The  CommunlBt.s.  when  u  be- 
came evident  that  Japan  was  to  be  defeated, 
quirkly  moved  into  -he  race  field  In  Asia, 
anc?  la  numerous  instances  worked  together 
with  the  Japan«e  agitators.  Whether  this 
was  farsightedness  on  the  part  of  the  defeat- 
ed Japanese  extremists  ur  infiltration  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  is  purely  academic. 
In  his  graduation  speech.  Chu  Teh  went  un 
to  tell  the  students,  who  were  about  to  go 
cut  themselves  on  their  assigned  mis&ions, 
that  many  Communist  si'jdeiiu  from  fcuuih- 
e^t  Asia  and  the  Middle  SUht  were  coming 
to  Red  China  tu  learn  how  to  succeed  as  the 
Chinese  Communlsu  did  and  how  to  co- 
ordinate policy. 

"Many  studenu  have  already  come  to 
North  China  from  those  couutne*  to  study 
our  experience."  he  said.  "Some  have  coma 
to  lean  our  experience  in  the  economic  field, 
otlMTs  In  politics,  and  still  others  in  the  mlU- 
tary  sphere.  Some  have  already  taken  tax 
active  part  in   our  work   m  every   part   of 


China.  They  are  leamliig  from  experience 
by  working  afctmirtila  us  In  China. 

"They  wfll  Itava  much  to  atlvr  to  the  revo- 
lutlOBM  In  ttaclr  ooontrtes,  and  meaawhUa 
wa  have  many  men  working  in  their  lands.  X 
am  ipaaklhg  frankly  before  you  because  you 
are  all  standing  in  the  same  front  line  of 
the  world  Communist  revolution.  Otir  men 
working  in  those  ecuntrlee  do  not  have  any 
titles,  but  they  hold  very  important  posts. 
If  America  wants  to  sUrt  world  war  m,  all 
of  Soutbeast  Asia  will  be  under  the  leader- 
ship of  China.     This  I  can  gtuuantee." 

A  (aw  months  later,  a  Chinese  newspaper- 
man, iliassad  as  a  coolie,  wandered  about  the 
countryside  outside  his  horn::  In  central 
China  to  get  the  feel  of  the  land.  He  hap- 
pened to  hear  a  h*«h-ranklng  officer  address- 
ing his  troops.    It  was  the  early  fall  of  1950. 

"They  were  the  warmest -dressed  Chinese 
soldiers  I  ever  saw."  this  reporter  told  me 
sbcR-tly  afterward,  when  he  had  managed  to 
leave  Red  China.  "I  stood  on  the  roadway 
among  villagers  and  listened  to  what  the 
soldiers  were  l>elng  told.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prlee  when  I  heard  the  speaker  exclaim. 
'When  we  were  in  need,  before  otn*  libera- 
tion, our  big  brother  came  to  our  assistance. 
Now  otir  big  brother  needs  our  help.  We  are 
going  to  So/let  Russia,  therefore,  to  glre  him 
the  aid  he  asks  of  us'."  ("Big  brcther"  is  the 
label  used  by  the  Chinese  Commtmists  '  i 
referring  to  Soviet  Russia.  Korean  Commu- 
nists ure  the  same  expression  in  referring  to 
either  the  Chinese  or  the  Russians.) 

"Of  course.  I  knew,  and  the  speaker  knew, 
that  his  troops  weren't  going  Into  Russia,' 
the  Chinese  reporter  said  to  me.  "But  his 
soldiers  didn't  know  It.  North  Korea,  North 
Manchuria,  or  Siberia;  it  was  ail  the  same 
to  them." 

SITNSE  AND   NONSZNEZ 

The  Red  officer's  sUtement  Just  didn't 
seem  to  make  sense.  At  first  hearing.  It 
sounded  as  if  this  political  officer  had  sim- 
ply hed  to  his  men.  This  wasn't  necessarily 
so.  however.  Outsiders  would  evalttate  his 
words  In  the  framework  of  their  own  normal 
lives  and  put  their  own  sense  of  values  on 
them.  Then,  of  course,  what  he  said  aoimd- 
ed  like  .»  lot  of  nonsense.  The  Chinese 
troope  were  not  crossing  the  Soviet  frontier, 
and  Moscow  was  not  yet  engaging  in  any 
overt  war  with  anybody.  Bjt  this  wasn't 
what  the  Chinese  officer  meant  when  he 
mpde  his  statement.  He  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  North  China  People's  Revolu- 
tionary University,  tn  the  language  of  discus- 
sion meetings  and  the  Qtie^lon  of  Thought, 
and  in  the  mental  framework  of  guerrilla 
camps  in  Indochina.  Malaya,  and  Korea. 
Then  what  he  «aid  macis  soose.  a  great  daal 
of  sense 

This  was  because  we  were  thinking  In 
patches,  but  the  Coaaamunists  were  not. 
Americans  were  talking  about  the  Korean 
war.  Englishm^^n  were  speaking  about  the 
Malaya  war.  Frenchmen  were  referring  to 
the  Indochina  war.  But  neither  the  Cbinsaa 
Conununists  nor  any  other  Communists  in 
Asia  used  that  terminology.  They  spcAe  of 
the  all-Asia  war,  of  the  Korea-China-Indo- 
(Ualna-Phillpptnes  front,  of  the  antl-impe- 
Tiallst  war.  What  was  more,  they  weren't 
JmA  thinking  of  ^the  fighting  in  those 
broad  terms,  they  were  planning  their  opera- 
tions and  implementing  them  on  that  basis. 
While  ncn-Communist  auth<»-itics  outside 
the  Communist  sphere  were  thinking  and 
acting  locally,  the  Communists  were  op«at- 
lr.;g  globally.  Asia  was  one  front  to  than. 
Korea,  the  Philippines.  Indochina,  and  the 
other  lands  of  Asm  were  only  sectors  on  that 
front,  and  this  strategy  gave  the  Communists 
divisive  advaiitagee  in  the  military  sense.  It 
WM  the  equivalent  of  many  divisions  to  the 
R«ds.  Hikudilng  A:>ia  as  one  big  front  mnant 
tliat  the  Communist  high  conunand  could 
kMp  the  pressures  going  Indeflnltaly,  aUow- 
Ittg  a  lull  In  one  sector  when  tactics  requlrad 
U  and  putting  on  ilie  heat  aomewhera  tlae. 


^That  that  Red  offlcer,  deep  Inside  China, 
said  to  his  troope  also  made  real  sense  when 
conaldered  tn  the  context  of  the  history.  lit- 
erature, and  science  books  of  Red  China's 
schools.  Be  was  brushing  aside  all  trirlalttles 
ai|d  make-believe.  After  the  Ideological  de- 
feat that  Stalinism  had  suffered  In  "Ttigt)- 
slavla.  world  conununlsm  simply  could  net 
allow  a  territorial  defeat  In  Korea.  It  was 
as.simple  ra  that. 

About  that  time,  eyewitness  reports  were 
coining  from  China  proper  telling  of  Com- 
mimist  divisions  being  dispatched  to  Man- 
chMrla  for  service  in  Korea.  I  had  an  inter- 
vliw  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault  on 
Jti  ly  4.  1950.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
In  ormed  by  his  old  wartime  friends  Insdde 
CI  Ina  that  several  himdred  thotisand  Com- 
m  mist  troops  had  been  moved  to  the  border 
ofTKorea  and  were  ready  to  Join  the  Qghtlng. 
"Atnd  I  bear  that  more  are  being  sent  all  th« 
time."  he  told  me. 

^^merlcans  didn't  want  to  believe  tbla. 
though,  and  neither  did  the  Europeans.  We 
praferred  wishful  thinking.  I  was  with  the 
ilUfated  Thanksgiving  Day  drive  In  Red  Ko- 
ret  that  was  going  to  send  the  boys  home  by 
CHristmas.  I  was  witnessing— had  been  wit- 
nessing for  some  time — as  extraor^nary  an 
eObrt  at  self-deception  as  I  had  evet  seen  in 
mi  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  jour- 
nMlam  aitound  the  world. 

America's  worst  enemy  was  not  the  Com- 
munist troops.  As  I  sat  in  a  command-post 
teat,  one  night,  listening  to  the  mortars 
swtxi&h  overhead,  the  generals  of  the  Twenty- 
flf^  Division  explained  their  offensive  to  a 
Ezttall  corps  of  newspaper  correspondents. 
Ainerica's  worst  enemy  that  tilght  was  wish- 
ful thinking.  Wishful  thinking  about  the 
scdpe  of  the  warfare  and  about  the  duration 
of  Khe  war.  Wishful  thinking  that  first  had 
th^  enemy  folding  up  after  the  masterful 
3n  landings.  Wl&hful  thinking  about 
whether  we  could  terminate  the  warfare  at 
th^  thirty-eighth  parallel;  wishful  thinking 
abt>ut  whether  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
m^ant  anything  more  to  the  enemy  than  did 
thi  thirty-seventh  or  the  thirty-ninth. 
Wl&hful  thinking  about  whether  the  Chinese 
Cctnmunists  were  actually  participating. 

tliere  was  a  dirty  word,  a  htish-huah  wcb^. 
at  I  i»e&s  conferences  In  Tokyo  and  at  the 
fr^t.  Nice  people  just  dldnt  mention  the 
Ciynese.  When  the  subject  was  brought  up, 
\  silence  would  fall  over  the  aseembly. 
heavy  sense  of  disapproval  that  silences 
who  utters  a  nasty  word.  Outside  of 
theater  of  war,  a  state  of  mind  had  been 
ited  that  made  you  se 'm  a  very  backward 
individual  indeed  if  you  fell  for  such  sensa- 
tionalism 8s  the  reports  that  Chinese  Reds 
were  moving  into  the  war  In  force.  A  cyni- 
cal "Did  you  hear  the  latest  Formosa  rumor?** 
wafe  the  tone  required  in  mentioning  such  a 
touchy  subject  if  you  didn't  want  to  lose 
fa#e  with,  your  frienis. 

Aftu  the  set-back  in  North  Korea,  every- 
one hiamfid  someone  else  for  the  strange  psy- 
ch|>kigy  that  had  mad*  Americana  fool  them- 
sekves.  Tbla  again  «aa  an  luireallstic  ap- 
proach. Kvery  sort  of  American  I  met  was 
ta]|en  in  by  thla,  from  my  fellow  colleagues 
in  the  press  corps  to  the  diplomats,  the  mlll- 
taify.  and  the  businessmen.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  they  were  all  using  their 
own  frame  of  reasoning  in  Judging  what  the 
CtaAnese  Communists  were  going  to  do,  in- 
Bt<|Kl  at  the  point  of  view  apnved  In  raeh 
ba^ic  Comn  unist  textbooks  m  The  Modem 
World  Revolutkni  History  and  The  Oklnea* 
Modern  Revolutionary  Movement  History. 

MUUKIMC   OUa  BtX)O0 

%he  reasoning  that  seemeU  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  our  baUef  that  the  Chinese 
Colnmunlsta  would  do6  Join  the  Konan 
fighting  in  force  was  an  argument  I  hetird 
alva)-8  when  I  did  succeed  In  bringing  up 
th«  subject.     It  was  the  cUnebw.  and  It 

T  sense  to  all  "pracUcal  peopla."    Tbl* 
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was  that  If  the  Chinese  Commimists  had 
Intended  to  come  Into  the  Korean  War.  they 
would  have  done  so  in  the  beglnnmg  when 
they  could  easily  have  flung  us  into  the  sea 
end  occupied  all  of  Korea. 

But  If  they  had  done  this,  they  would  not 
have  been  Communists.  They  would  have 
been  us.  and  there  would  have  been  no  war 
In  the  first  place.  The  entire  Soviet  strategy 
In  Asia,  the  strategy  which  it  is  confident 
will  win.  has  been,  since  VJ-day.  a  delaying 
tactic,  a  bleeding  operation.  Anything  that 
Interfered  with  that  slow  draining  of  our 
physical  and  economic  blood  interfered  with 
that  fundamental  Communist  program  and 
so  had  to  be  avoided. 

Either  an  all-out  victory  or  an  all-out  de- 
feat fc»-  the  Communists  in  Korea  would 
have  been  such  an  interference.  Tne  former 
would  have  brought  the  entire  world  con- 
flict to  a  head,  the  last  thing  Moscow  wanted 
at  that  time:  and  the  latter  would  have  been/ 
too  costly  a  setback  in  morale — and  either 
would  have  ended  our  bleediiij  on  that 
sector  of  the  Asia  front. 


U  There  No  End  to  Crookedaest? 


EXTEN3  ON  OP  RFMARKF 

OF 

KON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KAMbAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  19.  lSr5i 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  Che  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Is  There  No  End  to  Crooked- 
ness? " 

This  editorial  appeared  in  the  Havi- 
land  Journal,  Haviland.  Kans..  October 
12.  1951,  and  is  most  timely,  in  view  of 
the  disclosures  being  made  in  the  vari- 
ous collectors  oCBces  of  the  Btireau  ol 
Internal  Revenue. 

Our  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect 
honesty  and  efiBciency  in  the  collection 
of  their  taxes.  This  must  be  especially 
true  at  a  time  when  we  are  collecting  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Nation's 
income  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes. 

There  must  be  a  thorough  house  clean- 
ing in  the  collectors  oflBces  over  the  Na- 
tion and  our  people  must  "^ave  their 
confidence  reestablished  in  this  agency. 
The  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  basis  of  brit)es  and 
adjustments  must  stop.  The  faith  of  our 
citizens  in  their  own  Government  is  de- 
termined by  the  integrity  of  those  who 
hold  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  editorial 
''■as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcotb. 
as  follows: 

Is  TreUiNo  End  to  Cxookedttcss? 

As  if  there  had  not  been  a  plethora  of 
scandal,  crookedness,  and  skullduggery,  and 
undue  sale  of  political  influence  in  Washing- 
ton, an  epidemic  of  corruption  and  graft  in 
the  tax  collecting  department  of  the  Oov- 
,  ernment  is  being  disclosed.  It  has  developed 
tha'  one  internal  revenue  collector,  who  has 
now  resigned,  was  drawing  s  salary  on  the 
side  from  firms  who  had  tax  difficulties  with 
his  department.  Another  has  been  dismissed 
for  emt>exBlement.  Still  another,  who  had 
sent  notices  to  deiinqtient  taxpayers,  was 
fotmd  to  be  delinquent  himself  and  he 
shru'',ged  It  off  by  saying  he  did  not  have 
lite  money  to  pay  it.    Evidently  be  was  not 


as  hard-boiled  with  himself  as  he  was  with 
other  taxpajTCTS. 

And  then.  Just  as  this  latest  scandal  broke. 
President  Truman  came  up  with  an  Execu- 
tive order  that  hereafter  the  heads  of  all 
Government  agencies — Including  the  tax 
department — shall  be  the  sole  Judges  of  what 
Information  shall  be  released  for  publica- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  a  censorship  to  keep  the  public  from 
knowing  what  is  going  on.  Peron  of  Argen- 
tine'has  never  clamped  on  a  more  stringent 
cover-up  order. 

Pr»«sldent  Truman,  with  his  usual  stubborn 
haughtiness  and  scorn,  passes  It  off  by  saying 
what  a  small  percent  of  Government  em- 
ployees are  involved,  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  critics  of  his  administration  would 
have  the  jjeople  believe  th?t  all  of  them  are 
crooks.  No  one  has  made  any  such  charge, 
but  If  there  is  only  1  percent  crooked,  it  is 
too  many.  It  Is  not  the  honest,  hard-working 
employees  who  are  being  indicted;  it  is  the 
heads  of  departments,  practically  every  one 
of  whom  was  appointed  by  the  President 
htmtelf .  and  a  number  of  them  are  from  the 
Missouri  crowd.  HU  boasted  loyalty  to  hU 
friends  Is  a  t3rplcal  demonstration  of  the 
wcx-kings  of  a  political  machine,  for  the  op- 
eration of  whicn  Mr.  Truman  got  his  train- 
ing m  Kansas  City  under  Tom  Pendergaat. 
He.  too,  was  loyal  to  his  friends,  but  he  ended 
his  r»olitlcal  career  in  the  penitentiary. 

Loyalty  is  a  commendable  trait,  but  not 
when  It  is  at  the  expense  of  the  coimtry. 

F.  J.  a 


Federal  Power  Commission  Fails  To  Curb 
Hazards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OB  O  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  5.  19S1 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
pending  before  the  Congress  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
prescribe  safety  requirements  for  natu- 
ral-gas companies.  This  is  House  Reso- 
lution 88.  I  am  for  safety  improvements 
in  the  transmi5sion  of  gas.  We  have  wit- 
nessed one  accident  and  disaster  after 
another  over  the  period  of  the  past  year 
caused  by  gas  explosions  and  fires  which 
resulted  from  lack  of  proper  safety  pre- 
cautions. Why.  in  Ohio  alone,  one  gas- 
transmission  company  had  four  serious 
line  breaks  between  May  6. 1949.  and  July 
15.  1950.  all  of  which  resulted  in  explo- 
sions and  one  created  a  fire  of  serious 
proportions.  Another  company  operat- 
ing in  Ohio  had  30  pipeline  breaks  in  a 
period  of  less  than  4  years — Jime  12, 
1946.  to  E)ecember  10.  1950.  and  all  of 
these  created  serious  hazards  to  the  com- 
munities in  wliich  they  were  located.  We 
have  got  to  correct  and  improve  this  situ- 
ation, but  in  view  of  the  record  of  the 
Federal  Power  C<»nmission.  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  it  would  effectively  use  any 
such  authority  that  we  might  give  it  in 
this  connection. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  relation  to 
bringing  natural  gas  to  the  area  of 
northeastern  Ohio.  That  decision  is 
embodied  in  the  opinions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Nos.  205  ani  205- A. 
the  latter  being  isevied  on  September  20. 


1951.  There  the  Commission  granted 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
to  a  company  that  proposes  to  use  as 
part  of  its  transmission  system  17  miles 
of  27-year-old  pipeline  located  in  the 
Pairport- Ash  tabula.  Ohio.  area.  This 
old  pipeline  was  never  constructed  to 
handle  natural  gas.  and  was  built  to 
transmit  manufactured  gas  at  relatively 
low  pressures.  The  condition  of  this  line 
Is  subject  to  serious  doubt,  and  even  aft- 
er some  tests  were  conducted,  is  still 
subject  to  seriotis  doubt.  This  old  lice 
has  a  history  of  leaks.  anJ  at  the  recuest 
of  my  constituents.  I  appeared  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  Commission's  rules,  and  specifically 
pointed  out  the  great  hazard  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  living  in 
the  Pairport -Ash  tabula,  Ohio,  area  that 
would  r«fult  from  the  use  of  this  old  line. 
Other  Members  of  the  CongrcFs  from 
Ohio  brought  this  same  point  before  thie 
Commission.  Our  protestations  on 
safety  were  ignored. 

This  area  in  northeastena  Ohio  is 
thickly  populated.  It  requires  natural 
gas,  and  it,  like  all  areas  where  natural 
gas  is  to  be  used,  needs  that  gas  delivered 
with  a  maTJmum  of  safety  and  protec- 
tion acalDst  exftloBioos.  fire,  and  other 
hasards  which  may  result  rrom  the  use 
of  Imin'oper  facilities.  I  told  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  this  old  line  was 
an  incubator  of  disaster,  and  I  repeat  it 
here. 

In  the  town  of  Brighton,  a  suburb  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  the  week  of 
September  24  of  this  year,  there  was  a 
hideous  gas  disaster  that  required  35  fire 
companies  and  475  firemen  to  control. 
Five  city  blocks  in  Bri'?hton  were  re- 
duced to  shambles.  Forty-four  houses 
were  demolished  or  damaged.  Twenty- 
three  people  were  injured,  and  three 
killed.  We  do  not  want  this  repeated  in 
northeastern  Ohio  or  any  other  place. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  prevent  these 
things,  but  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion does  not  seem  to  want  to  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunities  that  it  presently  has 
to  guard  against  disaster.  Thi.<;  matter 
deserves  immediate  ftudy.  and  if  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  will  not  at- 
tempt to  use  its  present  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  people  living  in  areas  where  gas 
is  used  or  is  going  to  be  used,  then  we 
had  better  look  for  another  solution  to 
this  problem. 


Are  Federal  Employees  Being  Reduced  to 
Second-Class  Citizeas? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Friday,  O-tober  19.  1951 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  delivered  by  Dean  George  M. 
Johnson,  of  Howard  University  Law 
School,  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Postal  Employees,  Houston, 
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Tex..  Ausx<:t  30.  1951.  Thig  address  ap- 
peared in  the  September  inne  o(  the 
Portal  Alliance.  cdBdal  orsan  of  the  Na- 
tkMul  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees, 
whose  editor  is  Mr.  Snow  P.  Origsby. 

Dean  Joimaon's  speech  deals  with 
three  protdeois  of  Tltal  interest,  not  only 
to  the  Federal  employees  they  so  inti- 
mately affect,  but  also  to  eir«7  Ameri- 
can. TlWGe  pioMeBto  are  instances  of 
the  eternal  conflict  of  a  free  society  be- 
tween that  aoaetj^  interest  in  its  own 
well-being  and  preservation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  rights  of  the  individual  on  the 
other. 

Howard  University's  dean  of  law  poses 
the  question  : 

"Are  PMeral  employees  being  reduced 
to  second-class  dtlsens?"  The  manner 
in  which  we  resolve  the  difficulties  he  has 
pointed  out  will  answer  this  question  and 
I  commend  Dean  Johnson's  analytical 
and  reflective  upwoach  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 
Aas  FnsBAL  KKPLomas  Bstkg  Rkducxd  to 

8aOOHa-CLMB  CftOLMMS 

I^>ur  yean  ago  H  m«B  iny  cUstinct  privi- 
lege to  Mldma  Uic  oooTenUon  of  the  Na- 
tional Amazkce  of  Ftiatal  Smploq 
bl«d  te  OrrelUKL  Oklo..  Wett  «o  1 1 
that  a  popular  OongwuuBii  from  the  Buck- 
cya  ^tat*  took  ahwip  eso^tioD  to  some  of 
my  lowiaili  Tboaa  ot  you  wtM3  were  pres- 
ent tiMt  avoniog  witf  recaU  that  the  Con- 
triMiiiaii  ezerdaed  the  prerogatives  of  hte 
lilglt  oflkce  and  made  a  lengthy  extempora- 
Kh  In  which  be  aoogbt  to  mini- 
tho  aartomcsi  of  aome  of  the  prob- 
tbat  traartHod  v»  then.  I  got  the  im- 
that  b»  wao  trying  to  aaaure  us 
that  God  wa*  In  His  haai-an  and  all  was 
mell  «'ith  the  world,  as  be  led  us  In  sing- 
ing hymns. 

Tonight.  I  am  more  disturbed  about  some 
of  the  problena  ttot  troubled  me.  then. 
than  Z  wao  4  yoais  ago.  X  venture  to  sug- 
gsat  that  if  that  affable  Coagi— man  were 
wtth  us  tonight  be  might  agrco  vrlth  me 
that  while  Ood  is  siill  in  His  heaven.  aU 
U  not  well  with  the  world.  The  present 
International  crisis  which  U  essentially  a 
struggle  to  establish  and  preserve  the  demo- 
cra;Oc  way  of  ll.'e  against  the  growing  men- 
ace of  commnnlam.  threaten.s  to  explode  any 
day  Into  wotld  war  III.  with  all  its  catas- 
trophic coQaoqtwnees.  In  this  colossal  strug- 
gle our  country  Is  ca*t  in  the  role  of  ibe 
stauncbest  and  most  powerful  champion  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  In  my  bximble 
Iwrtgmmit.  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  loyal 
Amertean  to  assUt  in  making  this  Nation 
what  it  protaoMa  to  be.  in  the  international 
arena. 

The  democratic  way  of  Ufe  l«  frequently 
championed  without  too  much  thought  as 
♦o  what  It  Involves.  Gunnar  Myrdal  in 
An  American  Dilemma,  uees  the  term  "the 
Amerlcaii  creed"  to  describe  American 
IS— 1».  and  points  out  that,  the  essential 
dignity  of  each  Individual,  the  belief  in  hU 
•qoailty  and  the  recognition  of  certain  fun- 
daaacntal  nghts.  liberties  ur  fTMifWiim  for 
•vory  panoo.  as  btmic  to  the  Amartem  Meal" 
br  tba  damocratlc  way  of  life.  Whether  cne 
■sfbseribea  to  Myrdal'k:  thesis  or  not.  It  U 
gonorally  agreed  that  the  democratic  way  of 
Ufe  embraces  the  concfp:  <<{  equality  and 
the  abse  ic*  o  >«econd-c!ai»  citizenship,  as 
well  &s  the  notion  that  certain  rights  are 
esseniial  to  full  citizenship. 

V/iih  this  admuttdly  tjcueral  and  perhaps 
somewhat  vague  description  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  which  all  loyal  Americans 
want  to  eetabllsi)  and  preserve,  I  should  like 
to  direct  your  attention  to  a  large  group  of 


Amcrteana— ovar  2,000.000  in  Dumber— whose 
ftatus  may  wril  Xm  dcgant^attng  Into  that  of 
2t«c(UKl-claas  rttJawns.  I  refer  to  the  em- 
ployMS  of  tike  IMteal  Oovermnent.  a  sub- 
itanttel  number  of  wbcaa  are  represented  by 
1±t«  Rational  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees. 
The  frequently  uncritical  assumption  that 
because  Fed«al  employment  is  a  privilege 
and  not  a  right,  the  Federal  Oovermnent  has 
unlimited  diacreStou  to  restrict  the  activities 
of  Inderal  eanployees  la  variotis  phases  of 
our  own  national  life.  I  ahould  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  three  areas  of  activity  and  at  least 
raise  e«tain  questl<ms  for  your  possible 
consideration. 

The  first  area  Is  that  involving  labor 
organlastkHia. 

like  second  concerns  pollUcal  activities, 
and 

Tbe  third  embraces  the  nebulous  area  cov- 
ered by  the  present  loyalty  program  of  the 
Federal  Govonment. 

Lsaoa  oaasKOAT^oKs 
Under  date  of  Axigust  10.  1951,  the  foUow- 
Ing  statement  appeared  In  a  syndicated  col- 
umn in  newspapers  throughout  the  country: 

"SHOnLD    dvn,    SXaVANTS    BS    AIXOWKD    TO   JODf 
EIC  tnCIOKST 

"The  eiTort  now  being  made  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  police  force  in  New  York  City 
into  a  regular  union  aSliated  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  or  the  CIO  brings  up  a  question  that 
a  gpreat  many  of  us  must  have  considered 
many  times  ?n  the  past. 

"Is  It  possible  for  civil-service  employees 
who  work  for  government  or  for  police  or 
firemen  to  join  any  of  the  large  unions  and 
make  themselves  subject  to  general  rules 
which  apply  to  people  working  in  Industry? 

"It  seems  to  me  the  situation  between  civil 
servmts  and  lndt.strial  workers  is  entirely 
different.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Government  employees  should  have  repre-' 
sentatlcn.  and  the  Government  should  aj>- 
point  representatives  to  hear  coa.plalnts. 
But  even  In  peacetime  Is  it  possible  for  this 
particular  tjpe  of  employee  to  go  on  strike? 
He  can  resign,  of  course,  and  In  the  original 
coi.tract  there  ahould  be  provision  made 
whereby  the  rt^ts  oC  an  employee  who  does 
resign  should  be  safeguarded.  But  It  seems 
to  me  a  very  difflcult  question  as  to  whether 
there  can  be  affUiation  within  a  large  asso- 
ciation of  unions. 

"Logically,  if  a  fireman  or  policeman  can 
form  a  union,  then  scrtdlers  who  are  pro- 
feasiona]  soldiers,  cculd  form  a  union.  And 
this  would.  I  think,  be  a  very  difficult  aitua- 
tlon  to  pian  for. 

"I  am  really  not  much  Interested  In 
whether  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  CIO  succeeds 
in  organizing  any  group  of  Government 
workers,  but  I  am  interested  In  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  you  should  work 
for  city,  state,  or  National  Government  and 
actually  belong  to  one  of  the  big  union 
organizations. 

"I  think  the  whole  question  deserves  very 
careful  thought  and  I  woxild  like  to  hear 
some  of  the  more  thoughtful  people  in  the 
labor  movement  and  in  Govonment  express 
their  views  on  this  subject." 

In  irlew  of  the  current  attitude  toward 
elvU-acntlce  workers  generally,  the  fact 
that  this  question  la  being  raised  is  prob- 
ably surprising  to  lew.  but  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  author  of  this  column  Is  none  other 
than  nur  beloved  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  occasion  for  deep  concern. 

It  U  reasonably  apparent  that  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's principal  concern  Is  ai  to  the  propriety 
of  Government  employees  goinc  on  a  strike. 
but  she  rnlses  the  broader  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  Government  employees 
affiliating  with  large  unions  such  as  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  ana  the  CIO.  even  though  they 
do  not  possess  the  right  to  strike. 

Strikes  by  Government  employees  are  ob- 
jectionable from  several  points  of  view,  and 


although  strikes  are  doubtless  the  msst 
effective  weapon  STallable  to  labor  organls- 
ti^ns  in  eoUeoClve  bargaining,  labor  orgaai- 

loos   of   FMeral   Government    employ  >es 
sotrt  the  right  to  strike,   do  exist,   and 
been  effective  and  beneficial  in  repre- 
seiitlng  their  members. 

is  early  as  1912  Congress  expressly  recig- 
nli  ed  the  right  of  postal  employees  to  belc  ng 
to;  labor  organizations  "not  affUlated  with 
turn  outside  organization  Imjxislng  an  ohll- 
gsAlon  or  duty  upon  them  to  engai^e  In  toiy 
strike  •  •  •  against  the  United  Stat««." 
Tills  recognition,  set  forth  in  section  (■62, 
tlge  5.  United  States  Code,  seems  to  say  t  lat 
so  J  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned  It  is  proper 
f o'  a  labor  organization  of  postal  employ  ees 
to  aflUlate  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  CIO. 
privlded  only  that  such  affiliation  does  lot 
otllgate  postal  employees  to  strike  against 
th!  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
tv  3  largest  organizations  of  postal  employ>^cs, 
th  >  National  Association  of  Letter  Carr  ers 
wj  Ji  a  membership  of  70.000.  and  the  Federa- 
tl<  n  of  Post  Office. Clerks  with  60,000  m<m- 
be  -8,  are  both  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliates  I  am  aot 
av  are  of  any  instance  where  the  legality  of 
su  :h  affiliations  has  even  been  questioned  by 
th !  United  States  Supreme  Court,  although 
th  i  question  was  raised  in  the  celebra  ted 
Cc  rsl  case  Involving  the  racial  exclusion  poli- 
cy of  the  Railway  Mail  AawxriaUon.  It  wiU 
be  recalled  that  the  Corsl  case  Involved  the 
question  whether  the  Railway  Mail  Ascoria- 
tlcn  was  a  labor  organisation  and,  there!  ore 
su  3ject  to  *he  provisions  of  the  New  York 
St  kte  civil-rights  law.  forbidding  racial  or 
re  igious  discrimination  in  membership  by 
lakor  organizations.  In  the  lower  court  <  the 
StSte  supreme  court)  it  was  held  that  the 
Railway  Mail  Association  was  not  subject,  to 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act:  that  it  was  not  ^ind 
co^ili:  not  be  a  lalxx  organization,  becatue  a 
lafxir  organisation  of  civil-service  employees 
••1^  contrary  to  public  policy "  (see  ojin- 
loii  of  Justice  Murray.  44  N.  Y.  S.  at  €07) 
a4d  that  acceptance  of  A.  F.  of  L.  afflila- 
tlin  was  an  ultra  vires  act.  The  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  New  York  Supr-me 
C«urt  reversed  this  decision  ai.  to  the 
aplilicabUity  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  but  Ig- 
ntfed  tte  lower  courts  holding  that  c;vll- 
sefvlce  employees  were  prohibited  from  form- 
ing labor  organizations.  The  New  York  C« -art 
of;  Appeals  affirmed,  ruling  among  other 
tb|ng8  that  the  United  States  Govemnent 
hab  reeogniaed  the  right  of  mall  cleriu.  to 
organise  for  collective  action  in  the  ixeseiita- 
tl^n  of  grievances  though  not  for  collective 

rgalnlng  (293  N.  Y.  334;  56  X.  E.  2d  725). 

[len  the  Corsl  case  reached  the  United 
Stktes  Supreme  Court  in  1941,  that  court  not 
or^y  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Association  us  an  aflliate  of  the  /.  P. 
of  iL..  but  held  that  it  was  a  labor  organ iza- 
tldn  subject  to  the  New  York  civil-rights  law. 
Ini  reference  to  the  broad  question  raised  by 
Mts.  Roosevelt.  Mr  Justice  Reed,  for  the 
coUrt.  simply  said.  "Under  customary  prac- 
ti^  Government  employees  do  not  tjarjaln 
coilecUvely  with  their  employer."  As  a  sig- 
nificant group  of  Federal  civil  servants,  the 
National  Alliance  of  Postal  Employees  has  a 
vlfal  Interest  m  this  queeUcn  as  it  seeks 
w4ys  more  effectively  to  represent  its  nem- 
bcTs.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Roosevelt  wUl  welcome 
thf  results  of  your  considered  Judgment  on 
thf  broad  question  she  has  raised. 

^  final  decision  by  the  Congress,  the  !"res- 
idfut  or  the  United  States  Supreme  C  lurt. 
that  Government  employees  inay  not  afDIlate 
wlh  the  Nation's  large  labor  organlzat  ona. 
evi  in  though  such  afflliaUoa  does  not  Include 
an(  obligation  to  strike,  would  deprive  (3ov- 
m«nt  workers  of  a  right  enjoyed  by  ether 
Albican  workers.  Since,  however,  the  tight 
uX  workers  to  organias  and  to  deal  wltb  em- 
pl#yers  through  their  choeen  representa  lives 
Is,  geoeraUy  speaking,  not  a  constltuUonal 
right,  it  may  be  argued  that  this  right. 
tht>ugh  important,  is  not  a  right  esMutlal  to 
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the  exercise  of  ftui  cMaHldiip.  A  more  seri- 
ous problem  Is  presSBted.  however,  by  de- 
priving Government  employees  of  the  right 
to  engage  in  certain  types  of  poUtlcal  ac- 
tivity associated  with  the  basic  constitu- 
tionally protected  freedoms  of  speech,  press, 
aasembly,  and  petition. 

POLXnCAL  AcnvxTT 

In  a  democratic  government  such  as  ours, 
which  was  so  ably  defined  almost  a  century 
ago  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  aU  loyal  citizens  is  more  than 
a  right.  Jt  is  a  patriotic  duty. 

Of  coarse,  the  right  to  engage  in  political 
activity,  that  has  its  roots  in  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  a&sembly.  and  peti- 
tion, guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  like  other  consti- 
tutional rights,  is  not  absolute.  It  can  be 
curtailed  in  the  Interest  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  developed  rigid  tests  for  determining 
whether  limitations  on  basic  constitutional 
rights  are  justified.  In  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  men  and  women  today,  there  Is 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  justlflcalion  for  aome 
of  the  limitations  existing  with  respect  to 
political  activity  by  Goverment  employees. 

As  early  as  1907  the  solicitation  of  political 
contributions  from  Goverment  employees  was 
interdicted.  In  the  nature  of  things,  such  a 
limitation  can  be  Justified  as  a  reasonable 
method  of  preventing  political  corruption. 
Since  that  time  more  doubtful  limitations 
have  been  added.  The  Hatch  Political  Ac- 
tivity Act  of  1939  which  was  greatly  extended 
by  the  1940  amendment  thereto  has  accom- 
plished what  one  writer  has  described  as  the 
"political  sterilization"  of  most  Federal  em- 
ployees. Under  the  Hatch  Act.  the  Federal 
employees  to  which  the  act  refers,  and  inci- 
dentally, it  refers  to  most  of  them,  may  not 
take  active  part  in  political  management  or 
In  political  campaigns.  To  be  sure,  the  act 
provides  that  Federal  employees  are  free  to 
express  their  political  opinions  publicly  and 
privately,  but  how  is  the  employee  to  know 
whether  or  not  his  expressions  wlU  be  con- 
strued as  taking  an  active  part  in  a  poUtical 
campaign? 

The  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred,  were  held  constitutional 
br  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a 
4-to-3  decision,  in  the  Mitchell  case  in  1947. 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  an  analysis  of 
that  decision  further  than  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Justice  Reed,  speaking  for  the  majority, 
held  that  Congress  felt  the  prohibited  politi- 
cal activity  on  thjjjaUof  Federal  employees 
was  "a  menace  tothefiXMrlty  and  com- 
petency" of  the  Federal  cl^^iv^rvlce  and. 
therefdre.  the  curtailment  of  thift^^igbts  of 
Federal  employees  was  constltutlonbal.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  a  vigor- 
ous dissenting  opinion  pointed  out  that 
"there  is  nothing  about  Federal  and  State 
employees  as  a  class  which  justifies  depriv- 
ing them  or  society  of  the  benefits  of  their 
participation  In  public  affairs.  They,  like 
other  citizens.  p>ay  taxes  and  serve  their 
coimtry  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  taxes 
they  pay  and  the  wars  they  fight  are  deter- 
mined by  the  elected  spokesmen  of  all  the 
people.  They  come  from  homes,  oonunu- 
nltles.  schools,  churches,  and  coUsgss  as  do 
the  other  citizens.  1  think  (Mr.  Justice 
Black  said)  the  Constitution  guarantees  to 
them  the  same  right  that  other  groups  of 
good  citizens  have  to  engage  In  activities 
which  decide  who  their  elected  represents- 
Uves  shall  be."  Mr.  Justice  Black  described 
the  political  activity  stlU  available  to  OoV- 
ernnaent  employees  as  follows: 

"They  may  vote  in  silence;  they  may  eare* 
fully  and  quietly  express  a  political  view  at 
their  peril;  and  they  may  become  spectators 
at  campaign  gatherings,  though  it  may  be 
highly  dangerous  for  them  to  'second  a  mo- 


tion' or  let  it  be  known  that  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  a  speaker." 

Mr.  Justice  £>6uglas.  In  his  dissenting 
opinion,  recognised  the  evils  of  the  "spoUs 
system"  and  the  problems  Involved  in  regu- 
lating the  poUtlcal  activity  of  Government 
employees  so  ss  to  remove  those  evils.  He 
said: 

"The  dlfflculty  lies  In  attempting  to  pre- 
serve our  democratic  way  of  life  by  meas- 
ures which  deprive  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  of  all  poUUcal  rights  except  tne 
right  to  vote." 

He  objected  to  the  failure  of  Congress  in 
the  Hatch  Act  to  recognize  the  differences 
in  the  dangers  from  the  political  activities 
of  administrative  workers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  indtutrial  workers  on  the  other.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  that  Congress  in  regulating 
the  activities  of  Federal  employees,  which 
generally  apaakbig.  tt  baa  the  right  to  do.  is 
unde."  a  constitutional  obligation  to  adjust 
its  regulaUons  and  prohibitions  with  rea- 
sonable regard  for  the  obvious  differences 
between  the  tjrpes  of  employment  embraced 
in  the  Federal  civil  service.  A  partisan  polit- 
ical campaign  speech  by  a  Federal  employee 
in  an  administrative  or  supervisory  position 
might  have  a  coercive  effect  upon  employees 
under  his  supervision  and  thus  lead  to  politi- 
cal corruption:  the  same  speech  made  by  a 
file  clerk  could  not  possibly  have  any  coercive 
effect  upon  other  Federal  employees.  As  the 
Justice  points  out,  "The  public  interest  in 
the  political  activity  of  a  machinist  or  ele- 
vator operator  or  charwoman,  is  a  distinct 
and  different  problem"  from  that  presented 
by  the  political  activity  of  an  administrative 
oOclal.  To  be  sure,  it  is  easier  to  prohibit 
all  Federal  employees  from  making  political 
campaign  speeches  and  such  a  blanket  prohi- 
bition would  certainly  reach  the  problem  of 
political  coercion  by  administrative  person- 
nel. Simplicity  is  not  enough  to  justify  de- 
ferring all  Federal  employees  of  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  make  political  campaign 
speeches.  Congressional  limitations  on  basic 
Constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  including. 
of  course.  Federal  employees,  must  be  rea- 
sonably designed  to  protect  a  substantial 
national  int««st.  Congress  may  not  "burn 
down  the  bam  to  get  rid  of  the  rats." 

A  story  is  told  of  a  frontier  community 
whose  citizens  were  troubled  by  bears.  These 
citizens  hired  an  expert  and  gave  him  au- 
thority to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  rid 
the  community  of  the  bears.  The  expert 
adopted  the  simple  expedient  of  placing  poi- 
soned food  at  vantage  points  on  the  farms 
throughout  the  community.  He  got  rid  of 
the  bears  all  right,  but  he  also  poisoned  most 
of  the  farmers'  livestock  as  weU  as  some  valu- 
able hunting  dogs. 

As  previously  stated,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  developed  standards  for 
measuring  the  constitutionality  of  con- 
gressional and  other  governmental  limite- 
tions  upon  the  basic  freedoms  enjoyed  by 
citizens  in  our  democratic  society.  The 
four  members  of  the  Court  constituting 
the  majority  in  the  Mitchell  case  differed 
sharply  with  the  three  dissenters,  and  Con- 
gress in  the  light  of  the  Mitchell  case  may 
yet  be  persuaded  to  remove  some  of  the 
existing  limitations  on  political  activity  by 
Oovemment  employees.  It  Is  disturbing, 
however,  to  note  that  the  notion  that  be- 
caiise  Federal  employment  Is  a  privUege  and 
not  a  right,  the  "burn  down  the  barn  to  get 
rid  of  the  rats"  technique  which  character- 
izes Government  regulation  of  the  poUtlcal 
activities  of  civil  servanu.  is  evident  in  the 
Government's  iM-esent  loyalty  program. 
rax  passKKT  lotai.tt  psooulbc 

In  the  current  strtiggle  between  democ- 
racy and  cc&nmunism.  otu*  Government  has 
adopted  a  program,  the  avowed  and  alto- 
ge*-her  necessary  and  proper  purpose  of 
which  is  tb  prevent  the  Infiltration  of  disloyal 


persons  into  the  Oovert^ment  service  and 
to  remove  disloyal  persons  already  In  Gov- 
ernment employment. 

As  a  Negro-American  who  must  daily  face 
the  disadvantages,  humiliations  and  depriv- 
ations resulting  from  the  undemocratic 
policies  and  practices  of  racial  segregation 
and  discrimination.  I  know  some  of  the  glar- 
ing Inconsistencies  between  my  country's 
democratic  ideals  and  Its  actual  practices. 
I  Intend  to  continue  to  use  my  energies  and 
such  talents  as  I  may  possess.  In  opposition 
to  all  forms  of  racial  segregAtion  and  dis- 
crimination. Hovirever,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est interest  in.  or  sympathy  for.  communianr. 
I  prefer  to  try  to  work  out  the  problems  I 
face  because  of  my  race,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  democratic  Govepnment.  I  am 
opposed  to  racial  bigotry  because  It  is  a 
menace  to  democracy.  I  am  oppoaed  to  com- 
munism for  the  same  reason.  I  am  in  favor 
of  removing  all  disloyal  persons  from  Oov- 
emment. but  I  am  interested  as  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican, without  regard  to  my  race,  m  a  Icyalty 
program  that  is  designed  to  expose  actual 
disloyalty  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
basic  constitutional  rights  of  loyal.  Govern- 
ment employees. 

Most  of  the  present  Icyalty  program,  ap- 
plicable to  Government  workers  as  a  class, 
is  embraced  in  Executive  Ordor  9835  issued 
by  th?  President  in  1947,  and  the  subsequent 
amendments  thereto.  Among  other  things, 
this  order  sets  up  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery and  procedure  to  tie  followed  in  de- 
termining the  loyalty  of  Federal  employees. 
An  employee  is  to  be  discharged  if  'on  all 
the  evidence  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  person  involved." 

Prior  to  AprU  28.  1951.  the  standaijd  was. 
If,  "on  all  the  evidence  reasonable  grounds 
exist  for  t)ellef  that  the  person  Involved  Is 
disloyal." 

In  Ba*\ey  v.  Richardson,  decided  in 
March  1950  by  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.*^ 
two  of  the  three  circuit  judges  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  procedures  used  la 
bringing  about  the  discharge  of  Miss  Bailey. 
The  record  of  the  case  reveals  that  the  only 
evidence  against  Misa  BaUey  vras  that  the 
FBI  reported  that  certain  undisclosed  in- 
formers, believed  to  be  reliable,  had  made 
general  statements  purporting  to  connect 
Miss  Bailey  with  the  Communist  Party. 
Miss  Bailey  denied  under  oath  any  mem- 
bership In.  relationship  or  sympathy  with 
the  Communist  Party  or  any  activities  con- 
nected with  that  party  or  with  communism. 
"iTie  Loyalty  Board  nevertheless  found  that 
on  all  the  evidence,  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  she  was  disloyal.  As 
previously  stated,  two  of  the  three  circuit 
judges  saw  nothing  unconstitutional  In  this 
procedure.  They  held  that  Miss  Bailey  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  be  confronted 
with  the  FBI  Informers  because  this  was  not 
a  criminal  prosecution  and  she  was  not 
being  punished  in  the  con-titutional  sense. 
They  held  that  she  was  not  deprived  of  Ma. 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  proos^Ow 
law,  because  due  process  does  not  apply^tb 
the  holding  of  a  Oovemment  offlceTTMee 
two  judges  said  that  U  Mlas  Bailey  wk^^^i- 
charged  because  of  her  poUtlcal  beliefs  no 
constitutional  rights  were  violated  because 
Federal  employment  is  a  prlvUege  not  a 
ri^t.  They  suggested  that  nrgnrntnTs 
based  on  fair  play  should  be  addreaett  to 
Congress  or  the  President,  not  to  the  eoorts. 

Circuit  Judge  Edgerton  wrote  an  impas- 
sioned, dissenting  opinion,  in  which  he  took 
the  position  that  tbe  Executive  order  gave 
Miss  BaUey  the  right  to  be  confronted  with 
the  -FBI  Informers  and  to  cross-examine 
them:  that  dtemlsssl  for  disloyalty  is  punish- 
ment requiring  aU  the  safeguartls  of  a  Judi- 
cial trial,  and  that  Misa  Baileys  dismissal 
violated   her   basic   oonstltutlonal   rlglit   to 
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frMdom  of  speech  and  aawmbly.  Judge 
SdfvtoB  wftB  Imprened  by  th*  fact  tbat 
dorlaf  the  eoune  of  h«r  tmtkng  MIm  BuXktf 
wm  90»A  wlMther  tibm  iMtf  rrer  tnttten  a 
IctMr  to  tbe  Red  Croa*  about  tba  wtil.*'*"!' 
.  of  blood  and  vbat  was  bar  pctaosal  pf>Tttli?n 
about  that.  In  coaoeetioo  with  this  typa 
of  quart tfwitng  Judje  Edgerton  makes  tba 
ffdkMMag  tigmncant  statement: 

"No  doubt  sooM  boards  are  quite  aware 
that  unoonTentlonal  Ttov*  and  coduct  bare 
no  fimd«nc7  to  Indteau  dlatoyalty.  But  tbe 
fact  remains  that  sotne  boards  imagine  tbe 
contrary.  This  fact  is  only  too  well  known. 
It  puts  GoTemment  employees  luider  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressure  to  protect  tbelr 
jobs  and  rejiutatlons  by  expressing  In  words 
and  conduct  only  tbe  moat  ortbodox  opin- 
ions on  poUtcal,  on  economic,  and  social 
qocctlons. 

"A  regulation  that  restrains  constitu- 
tionally protected  speech  along  with  other 
speech  cannot  be  enforced  against  either. 
Lagjalatlon  is  unconstltutio]^  as  a  whole  if 
It  'does  not  aim  specifically  at  evils  within 
tbe  allowable  area  of  State  control, 
out  •  •  •  sweeps  within  Its  ambit  other 
activities  that  In  ordinary  circumstances 
constitute  an  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech 
cr  of  the  prea    •     •     •*.** 

Jud?e  Edgerton  was  of  the  opinion  that 
even  though  Federal  employment  is  a  privi- 
lege and  not  a  right,  in  granting  Miss  Bailey 
the  prlTlle^  of  working,  the  Govtrnment 
canttltutlonally  cotild  not  impose  conditions 
wbleh  required  her  to  relinquish  her  con- 
6-JtjitlonaI  rights. 

When  the  Bailey  case  reached  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Clark  took 
no  part  and  the  other  eight  Justices  divided 
4  to  4.    For  this  reason  the  Court  of  Appeals 
opinion    stands.     It    must    be    remem);;red. 
howerer,  that  one  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
and  four  Justices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
pnta»  Court  were,  and  doubtless  still  are, 
1    of  tbe  opinion  that  the  present  Loyalty  pro- 
gram offetids  the  Federal  Constitution.  •  The 
last  chapter  in  the  present  loyalty  program 
cannot  be  written  until  the  grave  constitu- 
tional questions  that  have  been  raised  are 
more  satisfactorily  resolved  either  by  modi- 
fications of  the  Executive  Order  cr  perhaps, 
another   court   decision^    The   National   Al- 
p  liance  of  Postal  Employees  may  wish  to  ccn- 
^    sider    Joining    with    other    National    organ- 
Izatiotis  of  postal   employees   and   organiza- 
tions of  employees  working  in  other  Govern- 
ment agradM  and  agree  on  future  strategy. 
Postal  MBplojreea  might  well  Initiate  such  a 
Joint  endeavor  because  the  close  connection 
between   the  postal   service   and   freedom  of 
speech   and   of   the    press   gives    postal    em- 
ployees a  keen  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  the  basic  constitutional  rights  involved. 

OOMCLtTSIOM 

Tbe  fact  that  I  have  not  touched  upon  the 
numerous  hai^dlcsps  which  Negro  Federal 
workers  sufTer  eolely  becauae  of  their  race, 
must  not  be  construed  aa  Indicating  that  I 
think  these  .haitlaape  are  inconsequential 
or  relatively  ontmportant.  Racial  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  in  tbe  Federal  ser- 
vice are  normally,  logically,  atld  constitu- 
tionally indefensible.  So  long  as  they  con- 
tinue, the  National  Alliance  ol  Pcatal  Bm- 
plofMa  will  have  a  special  function  and  ser- 
vice to  render,  not  only  to  Negro  postal  work- 
ers and  the  postal  service,  but  to  tbe  Nation 
as  a  whole.  In  performing  this  special  ser- 
▼lee,  however,  I  know  that  thoae  wbo  guide 
the  destiny  of  the  Alliance  and  formulate  Its 
policies.  reaUae  that  Negro  postal  employees 
have  Bumy  probleiAs  in  common  with  all 
Federal  workers' of  every  race  and  aeed.  In 
the  solution  of  these  common  problems,  all 
Federal  employees  can  an4  should  work  to> 
gether.  In  working  together  tbey  will  see  the 
irrtfevancy  of  racial  differences  that  seem  to 
separata  them,  and  true  democracy  within 
tbe  Federal  service  can  become  a  reality. 


Question  of  the  Week 

•^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridair.  October  5,  19:il 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  every 
previous  occasion  when  Bob  Taft  has 
been  mentioned,  the  Democrat  bigwigs 
immediately  opened  up  on  him.  How 
come  '"No  comment"  now? 

Maybe  they  read  the  election  returns 
in  Ohio  for  1950. 


Help  Daas'nters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Secure  Materials  for  Memorial  Bell 
Tower  at  Valley  Forge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  October  19.  19:ii 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  whirh  I  just  received  from  Mrs. 
John  Morrison  Kerr,  treasurer  general 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  is 
self-explanatory.  * 

It  reads  as  follows: 

OcTOBia  18,  1951. 
Hon.  John  E.  Rankik. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DaAa  CoNGazsBMAif  Rawkui:  Again  I  am 
appealing  to  you  for  assistance  which  you 
are  always  so  gracious  to  give.  Since  1941 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  have  been  collecting 
funds  to  biUld  a  memorial  bell  tower  to 
hous'!  the  caril  on  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  This 
Is  a  memorial  to  the  men  who  have  fought 

.from  the  time  of  our  American  Revolution 
through  the  present  conflict.  We  are  now 
comp'etlng  the  first  half  of  this  tower  which 
Includes  the  memorial  room  In  which 
memorials  to  our  valiant  men  and  women 
will  be  placed. 

In  March  of  1950  we  signed  a  contract 
with  Samuel  Tellln,  of  Ph*%delphia,  Pa.,  to 
make  metal  gates  for  this  tower.  As  these 
gates  could  not  be  made  until  such  time  as 
the  contractor  was  ready  to  receive  them  the 
YeUin  Co.  was  forced  to  wait  until  this 
spring  before  executing  the  contract.  By 
this  time  It  was  necessary  to  secure  permis- 
sion fixwn  the  National  Production  Author- 
ity, Department  of  Commerce,  In  order  to  use 
this  metal  for  these  gates.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  request  was  turned  down.  Copy  of 
letter  enclosed.  The  architect  Informed  us 
that  It  would  be  possible  to  secure  these  gates 
from  England  where  there  Is  no  priority  on 
materials  and  so  we  have  been  In  communi- 
cation with  an  English  firm.  Within  the 
past  few  days  we  have  received  the  esti- 
mate and  And  that  the  cost  would  be  pro- 
hlblUve. 

,  It  seems  too  bad  that  our  country  cannot 
spare  the  small  amount  of  material  neoee- 
sary  for  eaecutlng  this  contract  which  Is  to 
protect  memorials  to  our  national  heroea 
and  that  a  foreign  country  will  have  to  be 


reeortart  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fuiuis 
for  tbe  greater  amount  will  not  be  aval 
^ble  as  we  have  already  obligated  ourselves  to 
■rect  the  gates  for  the  contract  price  to  Tel- 
lln Co.  Any  assistance  that  you  can  gl4e 
us  lb  the  matter  will  t>e  greatly  appreciated. 
With  my  very  best  personal  wishes  to  yo|i 
ind  your  family.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

FlAircca  WssHiNcroTf 
Mrs.  John  Morrison  Kerr, 

Tretuurer  General.  NSDAJi 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  me 
that  these  glorious  Daughters  of  thie 
American  Revolution  cannot  get  the  mai- 
terial  in  this  country  with  which  to  conj- 
tti-uct  this  Memorial  BeU  Tower  at  Valle; 

Eorge,  without  going  all  the  way  to  Gr 
ritain,  the  very  country  cur  forebCw, 
ere  fighting  at  Valley  Forge  to  gain  o__ 
Independence,  and  F>aying  the  enormois 
J)rice  demanded  for  this  material.  i 

I  am  appeahng  to  the  National  Prol- 
tiuction  Authority  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  see  that  this  material  1$ 
provided,  and  I  hope  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  take  it  up  and  help  secure 

E  material  for  this  most  worthy  causa, 
can  say,  without  fear  of  contradicf 
.  that  there  has  never  been  a  mor^ 
patriotic  group  in  this  country  than  th^ 
paughteps  of  the  American  Revolutiori 
♦nd  I  think  we  owe  it  to  them  to  dJ 
♦verythlng  possible  to  assist  them  in  se 
Curing  the  materials  for  this  most  worth; 
project. 


i 


ep«rt  to  the  People  of  tlie  Foorth  Cos  > 
fressional  District  of  Wisconsm — My 
Record  and  Vote  on  Major  Usoes  it 
tbe  First  Session  of  the  Eighty-secoa^ 
Coafrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


•I 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoRsiit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18.  1951 
Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be. 
leve  firmly  that  the  people  of  our  coun'  • 
try  have  the  right  to  know  exactly  ho^  - 
Iheir  representatives  stood  and  voted  6i  i 
the  various  measiues  acted  upon  b 
Congress. 

In  accordance  with  that  conviction, 
liave  conscientiously  tried,  from  my  firs 
♦  eek  in  Congress,  to  keep  the  people  o 
»iy  district  informed  of  my  actions 
tlheir  Representatives.   I  did  thus  through 
iemimonthly  newsletters,  through  radii 
41KI  newspaper  reports,  and  by  periodic 
tisits  to  the  district. 

.1 1  addition,  knowing  that  such  sum- 
maries are  not  always  easily  available, 
1  have  followed  the  policy  of  preparing 
^  brief  r^sum^  of  major  legislative  ac4 
tons  at  the  end  of  each  seaslon  of  Con] 
In  tlie  current  summary  whict) 
illows,  I  included  the  Issues  and  record 
>f  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
'ongress,  indicating  my  position  and  mi 
totes  on  the  most  important  measuresT] 
A  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee,   of 

Jhich  I  am   the  chairman,   will  leav< 
lortly  for  Europe  to  study  conditions 
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In  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  Be- 
cause of  this  assignment,  I  will  be  unable 
to  report  personally  to  all  the  people 
In  my  district  on  the  accomplishments 
of  Congress  during  this  session.  For 
that  reason,  I  shall  present  and  circulate 
as  widely  as  feasible  the  following  report 
for  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  the 
people  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. 

QCPOSTAMT  OATS 

As  the  last  davs  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-secohd  Congress  are  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  the  events  of  the  past  10 
months  are  vivid  in  our  minds.  This 
was  a  year  of  important  decisions,  and 
of  far-reaching  consequences.  While 
the  Western  World  has  enjoyed  an  un- 
easy peace,  the  fires  of  war  have  been 
smouldering  in  parts  of  Asia,  tension  has 
^  reached  a  high  point  in  the  Near  East, 
and  our  ears  were  struck  by  sounds  of 
dissatisfaction  and  rebellion  behind  the 
iron  curtain.   ; 

TTie  American  people  have  enjoyed  a 
year  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosper- 
ity. UnemplojTnent  has  all  but  disap- 
peared. Farm  and  labor  incomes  have 
risen  to  new  levels,  and  even  corpora- 
tion income  and  dividends  are  almost 
at  an  all-time  higli.  Even  with  the  high 
level  of  taxes  necessary  to  meet  our  de- 
fense expenditures,  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  whole  have  bought  more,  and 
saved  more,  than  ever  before  in  a  com- 
parative length  of  time. 

Underneath  this  apparent  air  of  pros- 
perity and  contentment,  however,  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  has  prevailed.  Dur- 
ing my  visits  to  the  district,  and  from 
my  mail.  I  have  noted  how  anxious  the 
people  are  about  the  war  in  Korea,  and 
the  possibility  of  preventing  the  out- 
break of  world  war  rn.  The  shadow  of 
uncertainty  is  hanging  over  our  lives. 

rSEE    NATIONS   STANn    TOCRHZX 

For  that  reason,  it  was  heartening  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  free  nations  in 
their  united  effort  to  discourage  aggres-- 
sion  and  promote  peace. 

Bolstered  by  our  aid  and  leadership, 
these  nations  have  beea  rapidly  gaining 
strength,  both  economically  and  militar- 
ily. During  the  past  5  years,  economic 
recovery  was  stressed  in  the  Marshall 
plan  and  in  the  individual  domestic  pro- 
grams carried  by  each  free  nation.  Real 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  field. 
While  most  of  the  nations  still  have 
financial  and  economic  problems  to  cope 
with,  the  over-all  conditions  have  im- 
proved to  the  extent  that  we  are  now  able 
to  start  terminating  the  European  re- 
covery program. 

The  accent  is  now  being  shifted  to 
military  matters.  Paced  with  the  grow- 
ing Communist  menace,  the  free  nations 
are  planning  a  mutual  defensive  force. 
They  are  creating  regional  organizations 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  organization  and  the  pro- 
posed Pacific  and  Near  East  defensive 
Pftcts.  The  object  of  these  pacts  is  to 
combine  and  strengthen  area  defenses. 

In  Europe,  under  the  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  General  Eisenhower,  the  highest 
officers  of  the  free  nations  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  have  been  working 
together  for  several  months,  integrating 
the  military  estabUshments  of  the  var- 


ious countries.  General  Eisenhower 
stated  that,  even  In  the  darkest  days  of 
World  War  n,  he  had  not  received  as 
much  cooperation  in  military  matters 
as  he  is  receiving  today.  The  nations 
have  learned  that  unity  and  cooperation 
are  the  prerequisites  of  success.  They 
are  determineid  to  defend  themselves, 
and  they  have  the  manpower  to  do  it.  It 
will  be  our  task,  however,  to  aid  them  in 
supplying  some  of  the  military  equip- 
ment for  that  manpower. 

Some  people  claim  that  this  accent  on 
mihtary  matters  is  driving  us  away  from 
peace,  toward  war.  With  them  I  cannot 
agree.  Weak  nations,  when  faced  with 
an  aggressor,  can  only  talk  about  peace. 
Strong  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in 
a  position  to  do  something  about  it.  Past 
events  have  shown  us  that  might  is  the 
only  thing  which  the  Communists  re- 
spect and  understand.  Therefore  we 
must  l)e  in  a  position  to  command  re- 
spect if  we  expect  to  talJc  peace  effec- 
tively. Otherwise,  we  would  be  risking 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

THE  dGR-rr -SECOND  COJ^OUSS 

While  the  above-mentioned  events 
were  taking  place,  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  was  in  progress. 
It  was  a  long  session,  stretching  for  10 
months — 3  months  longer  than  provided 
by  law.  More  than  in  the  preceding  Con- 
gresses, it  was  a  session  filled  with  parti- 
san bickering,  with  headline-seeking 
sensationalism,  and  with  disappointingly 
slow  progress  in  legislative  matters. 

To  better  understand  its  achievements 
and  shortcomings,  we  must  consider  the 
political  complexion  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress,  the  problems  which  it  had 
encountered,  and  review  the  major  leg- 
islative measures  which  it  had  approved. 

rOUTTCAL  COXFLKXIOK 

On  paper,  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
had  a  Democratic  majority  in  both 
Houses.  In  practice,  however,  this  divi- 
sion crumbled  as  Members  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  deserted  their  p«rty  ranks. 
A  few  liberal  Republicans  consistently 
supported  both  the  international  aiid4o- 
mestic  programs  of  the  adminlstratiba. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  nttm- 
ber  of  Deiaocrats— particularly  from  the 
Southern  States-^ joined  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Republicans  to  form  a 
coalition  which  steadily  opposed  all 
measures  favored  by  the  administration. 

As  a  result.  Congress  did  not  steer  a 
straight  course  in  legislative  matters, 
bat  moved  at  times  in  one,  then  in  the 
ether  direction.  ^Although  all  the  blame 
for  the  indecisive  results  cannot  be 
placed  on  its  shouiders,  the  Dixiecrat- 
Republican  coalition  played  sm  impor- 
tant part  in  blockliiK  the  enactment  of 
several  important  measures. 

commMaaiOHu.  nrvxanncATnMs 

There  were  other  factory*  wtiich  con- 
tributed to  the  lack  of  progress  on  gen- 
eral legislative  matters.  The  great  num- 
ber of  congressional  investigations  was 
among  them.  During  the  first  8  months 
of  this  session,  for  instance.  Congress 
conducted  about  the  same  number  of 
special  Investigations  not  connected  with 
pending  kttoiation  as  it  had  passed  laws. 

A  report  published  in  Septerabei  by 
the  independent  Ooagrcmonal  Quarter- 


ly News  Features  showed  that  to  that 
date,  Congress  had  conducted  some  130 
investigations,  at  the  cosi  of  over  S2.000,- 
000.  They  ranged  from  the  verv  impor- 
tant Far  East  poUcy  investigation,  to 
such  inquiries  as  the  probe  of  concert 
booking  agencies.  Many  additional 
probes  were  demanded  by  Congressmen 
and  various  pressure  groups,  but  were 
not  undertaken  mostly  due  to  lack  of 
time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
examinations  were  much  needed  and 
l)eneficial.  Without  them  Congress 
could  not,  at  times,  have  tbe  facUi  nec- 
essary for  drawing  up.  and  acting  intel- 
ligently on.  various  bills. 


There  were,  however,  many  features 
of  these  probes  that  were  open  to  criti- 
cism. Some  of  them  degenerated  into 
publicity  stunts  for  partisan  motives.  In 
others,  overlapping  of  functions  was  evi- 
dent. In  some,  the  Investigating  com- 
mittees did  not  have  adequate  staffs  oi 
the  help  of  sufficient  expert  aid  It  was 
also  noted  that  safeguards  against  un- 
fair defamation  of  innocent  persons  dur- 
ing committee  hearings  are  very  much 
needed.  All  in  all,  the  entire  in^'estigat- 
Ing  system  in  Congress  should  be  over- 
hauled. 

AFFftUrmiATTONS 

There  is  another  field  of  congressional 
activities  which  is  sorely  in  need  of  im- 
provements. I  am  referring  to  the  con- 
greaaksnal  function  of  appropriating  pub- 
lic moneys  for  our  domestic  and  inter- 
national programs. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  $57,200.- 
000,000  is  being  appropriated  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  in  addition  to  approxi- 
mately $17,500,000,000  for  other  national 
and  mutual  security  programs  and  the 
Korea  J  conflict.  The  remainins  govern- 
mental expenditures,  including  veterans' 
benefits,  require  about  $20.000.0C'0.000  in 
at  propria  tions.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
actual  outlays  for  all  these  purposes  will 
amount  close  to  $68,400,000,000  fcr  the 
W51-52  fiscal  year.  And,  a.-  you  know. 
Congress  has  to  authorize  all  these  out- 
lays and  appropriate  fxinds  for  them. 

At  the  present  time,  appropriations 
are  handled  in  the  following  manner: 
First  of  all,  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  estimates  its  financial  require- 
ments for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  These 
estimates  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  belongs  to  the  execU''- 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  then 
submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress. 

In  Coiigress,  the  estimates  are  reviewed 
and  either  cut  or  approved  in  their  en- 
tirety by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  These 
vital  committees  are  terribly  under- 
staffed, and  are  physicallj-  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  each  and  every  esti- 
mate, some  of  them  running  into  millions 
of  dollars,  is  justified  or  padded  As  a 
result,  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
sometimes  have  t»  vote  on  appropriations 
not  knowing  fully  whether  the  taxpayer's 
money  is  actually  being  spent  wisely. 

BCONOMT    IN    eOVXXNMENT 

Even  with  these  handicaps,  the 
Eighty -second  Congress  has  made  soma 
real  economies  this  year.    A  reduction  in 
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Federal  personnel  is  expected  to  save 
some  5600.000.000  Graduated  vacation 
leaves  for  Government  workers  ouKht  to 
save  additional  $200,000,000.  The  re- 
duction in  the  size  and  v^ight  of  parcel- 
post  packages,  which  have  been  to  all 
practical  purposes  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  tune  of  approximately 
15  cents  per  each  lar?e  packaee.  will  cut 
the  postal  deficit  by  $153,000,000.  An 
increase  lu  certain  postal  rates  will 
further  reduce  the  deficit  of  the  Past 
Office  Department  by  over  $200,000,000. 
In  addition,  we  saved  millions  through 
curtailment  or  flimination  of  automo- 
biles and  chauffeurs  for  Federal  asen- 
cies.  and  through  reduction  of  admin- 
istrative overhead. 

Each  and  every  appropriation  bill  con- 
sidered by  Congress  was  cut  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  by  House 
action  below  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  These  cuts 
were  made  in  funds  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  for  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  proerams,  and  for  various  civil 
functions. 

There  were,  however,  many  economies 
which  should  have  been  made,  but  were 
not.  Proposals  were  advanced  for  cuts 
in  rivers  and  harlxjrs.  agricultural  price, 
and  overhead  costs  appropriations  which 
could  have  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  These,  unfortunately,  were 
overridden. 

As  in  the  past.  I  have  given  my  full 
support  to  all  realistic  measures  intended 
to  keep  governmental  expenditures  to  an 
essential  minimum.  I  have  not,  how- 
tver,  favored  some  demagogic  proposals 
which  would  deprive  us  af  needed  med- 
ical research,  public  health,  or  veterans 
services:  which  would  do  away  with  pro- 
grams intended  to  protect  our  natural 
resources;  or  which  would  jeopardize 
fair  treatment  for  post  office  and  classi- 
fied civil-service  emnloyees.  I  do  not 
believe  in  such  falso  economy,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  savings  in 
the  above  instances  are  meager  in  com- 
parison with  the  cuts  which  were  fully 
justified,  and  should  have  been  made,  in 
Other  places. 

WAYS    TO    SAVE    MORE    UOtTET 

More  stringent  economy  in  govern- 
mental expenditures  is  necessary.  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  achieve  it  is  through  closer  congres- 
sional control  over  all  appropriations. 
Such  control  should  be  attained  by  more 
effective  coop>eration  with  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce,  which  is  a  congres- 
sional agency.  This  office  checks  expen- 
ditures and  could  also  consider  pre-ex- 
amination  of  estimates.  Further,  there 
should  be  more  adequate  staffing  of  con- 
gressional committees  on  appropriations. 
These  suggestions  .have  been  advocated 
by  economy -minded  representatives,  and 
ought  to  be  put  into  practice. 

LtCTSI  ATIVE    SLMMABY:     INJEHN ATIONAL    AJTAntS 

Glancing  briefly  at  the  legislative  rec- 
ord of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  we 
notice  that  measures  pertaining  to  for- 
eign policy  fared  out  better  than  did  the 
domestic  bills.  Bipani.sun  .support  of 
some  of  tliese  measures,  contia.sted  with 
frequent  biparii.'^an  opiwsuiuu  io  domes- 
tic programs,  was  the  reason. 


The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  con- 
stituted the  major  legislative  act  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  This  bill  empha- 
sized military  assistance  to  free  nations. 
Provisions  for  foreign  economic  aid  were 
considerably  reduced  m  conformance 
with  our  earlier  expectations,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  which  supervised 
the  Marshall  plan  for  Europe,  will  be 
liquidated  next  year. 

rUROPE 

The  act  carried  S5. 028. 000. 000  for  mili- 
tary and  Sl.022,000,000  for  economic  aid 
to  Europe  for  fiscal  year  1951-52.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  are  k)eginning  to  bxiild  their  mili- 
tary strength,  and  they  expect  to  have  a 
fully  effective  mihtary  defense  by  1954. 

In  the  meantime,  they  are  in  a  pre- 
carious position,  lying  in  the  direct  path 
of  possible  Communist  aggression.  Their 
defenses  are  weak,  since  they  had  to  de- 
vote their  primary  effort  in  the  past  few 
years  to  economic  reconstruction.  While 
they  possess  the  manpower  for  defense, 
they  lack  military  equipment  and  they 
are  as  yet  in  no  position  to  manufacture 
that  equipment  themselves  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Without  our  aid  in  this  in- 
stance, the  mutual  security  program 
would  face  instirmovm table  obstacles. 

MKAS   EAST 

This  area  is  of  grave  importance  to 
our  Nation  and  to  the  entire  Western 
World.  If  it  should  fall  into  Comimunist 
hands,  it  would  give  the  Soviets  enormous 
oil  resources  for  their  industrial  and  war 
machinery,  control  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
and  viitual  mastery  of  the  entire  Medi- 
terranean. In  addition,  such  a  misfor- 
tune would  isolate  the  Near  East,  parts 
of  Africa,  and  all  of  Asia  from  the  West- 
ern World,  giving  the  Communists  a  "go" 
sign  for  the  extension  of  their  domina- 
tion over  those  vast  areas. 

The  Near  East  problem  is  aggravated 
by  the  existing  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions.  High  rate  of  illiteracy, 
poor  health  conditions,  depressed  stand- 
ard of  living,  fanatical  animosity  toward 
the  west  m  some  circles,  anti  the  absence 
of  forceful  leadership — all  offer  fertile 
ground  fpr  subversive  Communist  activi- 
ties. 

The  admission  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, or  the  formation  of  a  Near  East 
Defensive  Pact,  would  establish  good 
basis  for  defense  of  that  area.  In  addi- 
tion, peace  must  be  preserved  there,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Israel -Arab  relations, 
and  the  development  of  the  entire  region 
should  be  advanced. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  provides,  for 
refugee  relief,  $50,000,000  to  Israel  and 
the  same  amount  to  the  Arab  States,  as  a 
part  of  the  $100,000,000  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  entire  region. 

THI  FAR  EAST 

The  Far  East  is  the  scene  of  active 
Communist  expansion  at  the  present 
time.  In  Korea.  Communist  aggression 
has  been  met,  and  stopped,  with  the  aid 
of  Un'ted  Nations'  forces.  In  China. 
it  is  ruthlessly  destroying  aU  opposition 
under  the  dictatorial  rule  of  the  Com- 
munist   dominated    regime.      In    Indo- 


cHIna,  the  Communist  forces  have  en- 
gaiged  the  French  in  a  full-scale  war. 
T»ere  are  also  other  regions  in  the  Far 
East  which  are  In  imminent  danger  of 
open  Communist  expansion. 

Although  at  present  limited  to  a  series 
of  defense  agreements  with  various  Pa- 
cific states  and  the  treaty  with  Japan. 
our  policy  In  the  Far  East  is  tending  to- 
wtrd  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  Pa- 
cific area  in  a  mutual-defense  pact.  The 
J&itual  Seciuity  Act  provides  for  $535.- 
250,000  in  military,  and  $237,500,000  in 
economic  aid  to  this  region. 

RATIONAL  DDXN8X  AMD  IimaMAI.  SBCUUTT 

In  the  field  of  domestic  affairs,  the 
record  of  the  Eighty-second  Congi-ess  Lsj 
not  to  date  very  imposang.  The  majorj 
bills  which  were  approved  had  manyj 
shortcomings.  In  addition,  a  number  of  I 
important  measures  is  still  awaiting  coci-| 
gressional  action.  | 

[For  instance.  Congress  approved  thej 
e:ttension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act,! 
ptovidlng  for  piice,  wage,  and  rent  con-j 
ttols.  This  legislation  is.  however,  in-j 
adequate  and  contains  many  loopholes,  j 
Agricultural  prices,  which  basically  de-i 
tannine  the  cost  of  food,  were  giveni 
continued  and  extended  preferential! 
treatment.  Provisions  guaranteeing! 
pfot  margins  to  distributors  and  manu-j 
facturers.  and  special  restrictions  oni 
indports  of  fats  and  oils  and  other  dairy 
pfoducts,  brought  in  new  inflationaryi 
pfessures  into  play.  Further,  prohibi-1 
tiDn  on  meat  roll-backs  and  on  slaugb-j 
taring  quotas,  Intended  to  control  black! 
niarket  in  meat,  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
kteping  the  prices  in  hne. 

NAnONAL    ECONOICT 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951.  approved 
after  much  debate  diuing  the  closing 
d$ys  of  this  session,  v.  ill  not  be  ▼erj 
popular.  Personal  income  tax  increase 
are  expected  to  raise  about  $2,280.C30.- 
0#0:  additional  corporation  taxes.  $2,4 
217.000,000;  and  new  Ux  rates.  $1,204.4 
010,000.  The  law  is  far  from  being  per4 
feet  and  may  be  cliarged  as  InequitableJ 
Ttiese  facts  are  enough  to  arouse  critical 
who  will  perhaps  neglect  to  remember* 
tHat.  in  passing  the  bill,  the  majority  of 
Cbngressmen  placed  the  economic  wel-J 
fare  of  the  entire  Nation  above  politicali 
etpediency.  i 

There  are  two  points  we  should  keepl 
la  mind  when  speaking  of  this  tax  legis^ 
lation.  First  of  all,  that  Congress  anq 
tHe  many  civic,  educational,  industrial] 
atid  lat)or  organizations  and  committees 
M^ich  studied  the  national  biidget  wiU^ 
gt^at  care  and  detail,  realized  that  wel 
c^uld  net  meet  our  defense  expenditures! 
without  raising  taxes  and  recommended 
sach  increases.  Secondly,  that  maiiy  in-* 
dtistries  and  individuals  are  today  reap-j 
i#g  special  benefits  from  our  defense  ef 4 
fdrt  through  iiicreaaed  production,  re-i 
dtiction  in  unempkqrment.  and  greateij 
Of  er-all  business  activity. 

Unless  we  want  to  add  to  the  kmrdetl 
o|  future  generations,  and  unless  wa 
viant  to  resort  to  inflationary  deficit 
dancing,  we  must  pay  for  our  def 
expenditures  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
Ttiose  who  receive  unusual  l)enefits 
defense  production  should  t>e  the  fli 
to  pay  their  just  share,  with  each  one  of 
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us  being  willing  to  contribute  a  bit  more 
m  proportion  to  our  means.  Surely  the 
preservation  of  our  nation,  and  of  all 
the  benefits  of  freedom  which  we  enjoy 
each  day.  should  be  worth  that  much. 

COmNKKZITAL    KKCWCAJnZATION 

In  this  field,  the  record  of  Congress 
during  this  session  is  very  poor.  The 
remaining  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  which  were  not  en- 
acted during  the  Eighty-first  CoDgress. 
are  still  gathering  dust  in  various  c<xn- 
mittees.  Time  and  time  again,  the  Pres- 
ident and  those  of  us  who  supported 
governmental  reorganization  have  urged 
the  chairmen  of  these  committees  to 
take  favorable  action  on  these  measures. 
Far  motives  which  may  be  pohtical,  the 
pleas  were  ignored. 

VAI.US  or  ■onocTTT 

Th*s  is  just  one  more  inntance  wtnere 
the  value  of  seniority  in  Congress  strikes 
one's  eye.  The  majority  of  important 
positions  in  Congress,  and  all  the  chair- 
manships of  the  committees,  are  allocat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  seniority  As  a  result, 
the  southern  Representatives,  who  are 
repeatedly  reelected  to  office,  have 
capttned  most  of  those  choice  assign- 
ments, while  the  North  and  the  West 
are  direly  underrepresented  in  important 
posts. 

It  may  be  indicated  for  all  of  us.  when 
Toting  for  our  national  Representatives, 
to  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  congres- 
sional seniority.  The  retention  of  good 
Representatives  in  office,  can  further  the 
cause  of  good  government. 

SOCIAL   SICCrUTT.    HTALTH.    AND   WCLrAJtt 

In  this  realm,  the  Eighty -second  Con- 
gress has  achieved  very  Uttle.  As  the 
schedule  which  apF>ears  twlow  shows, 
only  a  number  of  minor  bills  were  ap- 
proved. A  bipartisan  opposition  to  the 
administration's  program  as  well  as  the 
need  for  curtailing  all  nondefense  ex- 
penditures, prevented  the  enactment  of 
any  substantial 

The  same  applies  to  this  field,  in  which 
the  pubhc  interest  has  chiefly  lost  on 
two  scores.  In  the  first  place,  no  action 
was  taken  on  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
project,  which  is  considered  very  im- 
portant to  our  national  defense  and 
economy,  and  which  would  aid  tremen- 
dously in  the  industrial  and  shipping  de- 
velopment of  the  Midwestern  States. 

In  addition,  the  House  had  votad  to 
give  to  the  individual  States  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  lands  and  natural  re. 
sources,  such  as  oil  deposits,  located 
under  marginal  sea  and  navigable 
waters.  These  tremendously  rich  de- 
posits are  at  present  considered  to  t)e- 
Icng  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Fortunately,  the  Senate  has  not  taken 
any  action  to  confirm  this  "steal." 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  legislation 
In-reasing  the  salaries  of  postal  and 
cla.ssified  civil-service  employees  has 
been  approved.  Postal  employees  will 
receive  a  flat  $400  raise,  while  classified 
civil-service  employees  will  obtain  10- 
percent  increaaea.  ranging  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $3M  to  a  maximum  of  $800. 


This  legislation  was  long  overdue,  and  It 
acknowledges  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  1949,  the  year  in  which 
the  last  salary  increases  were  granted  :o 
Federal  employees. 

A  graduated  vacation  leave  is  also  re- 
placing the  former  uniform  leave  allow- 
ances of  postal  and  civil-service  workers. 
The  annual  vacations  will  now  ranRe 
from  13  days  for  employees  with  up  to 
2  years  of  service,  to  26  days  for  those 
with  15  or  more  years  to  their  credit. 

In  addition,  increases  in  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  have 
been  approved.  The  benefits  for  pen- 
sioners and  annuitants  were  raised  15 
percent.  A  33 '3 -percent  increase  for 
survivors  of  deceased  workers,  and  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  lump-sum  survivor- 
ship cases,  were  also  provided.  Further. 
the  taxable  base  would  remain  the  same 
and  a  spouae-l>enefit  provision  of  not  to 
exceed  $49  per  month  is  included. 

Coogress  also  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  validating  certain  union-shop  elec- 
tions, and  rejected  a  proposal  to  reduce 
the  position  of  labor  on  the  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board,  which  today  has  equal  rep- 
resentation in  tripartite  structure  com- 
posed of  management,  labor,  and  the 
public. 

SEBnCXMXK    AHS   TITCBAirS 

For  servicemen  and  veterans.  Con- 
gress acted  upon  a  considerable  numk)er 
of  measures.  All  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Force  were  provided  with  a  free 
SIO.COO  service  life-insurance  policy, 
which  expires  120  days  after  they  leave 
service.  It  is  estimated  that  if  we  had 
this  system  in  effect  dtiring  World  War 
n.  the  taxpayers  would  have  saved  ap- 
proximately $500,000,000  on  administra- 
tion costs. 

Gongraas  r^  actcDdni  tbc  ttne  tor 
*<iiM>miwi  of  aUm  apaaaas  and  aafnor 
■  children  of  citizens  who  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  passed  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  to  establish 
a  unified  Reserve  program,  eliminating 
many  inequities  in  the  calling  up  of  re- 
servists. 

Under  this  act.  which  would  become 
effective  6  months  after  it  is  signed  by 
the  President,  the  reservists  would  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  The  Ready. 
Standby,  and  Retired  Reserves.  The 
President  could  call  upon  the  Ready  Re- 
serves at  will.  Before  issiung  a  call  for 
the  Standby  Reserves,  the  President 
ux>uld  have  to  obtain  from  Congress  the 
permissive  numt)er  of  such  Reserves  that 
could  be  summoned  smd  they  could  only 
be  called  up  upon  tho  declaration  of  war 
or  emergency  by  Congress.  The  retired 
reservists  could  only  be  called  after  all 
members  of  Ready  and  Standby  Re- 
serves have  already  been  taken. 

ReadjiutaaeBts  were  miade  in  the  com- 
pensation and  pension  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  presumptive 
periods  for  veterans  with  pjsychoses.  and 
multiple  sclerosis  were  Liberalized,  and 
a  study  was  authorized  of  the  effects  of 
malnutrition  and  starvation  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  civilian  internees  of  World 
War  n.  Further,  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Congress  gi^anted  Si20  pen- 
sion to  veterans  of  World  Wars  need- 


ing full-time  attendants  because  of  non- 
service -connected  disabilities. 

Voting  record — 82d  Cong.,  1st  seas. 

Total  roUcaIi<.,..   217 

Hp*  voetng 7 

Pmlred a 

Absent  on  roU  and  quorum  calU 15. 

Voting  rwora — 92d  Cong  .   1st  »««. 
nrrEXMATiosAL  affaiss 


Stand 

\oU*  far... 
Votra  for... 

Vot-^  lor.„ 

Voted  (or... 

Voted  tor... 

Votaa  inr,.. 

Vol«d  for... 

Voted  for... 

Voted  fcr... 

Ii£-4ie 


SUIOS 


00  eertaia  eritiotl  nut»- 

ExpMHiM  •(  oar  paoptt't 
MndsMp  tat  aB  rnpk 
or  th*  world. 


thr  C.  N. 


CMaat* 


Appr)Tc<L 
ApproTtd. 
&p(iro>'«d. 
ApproTtd. 
Approved. 


NATtOMAI,  OZFKK5K  AND  IKTZXITAL  SECTTUTT 


Voted  igr. 


Votfd  tar... 
Noted  far 

ra 


Zxtmim  9t 
Act. 


Pro- 


lk«  a^ 


rnivoBiJ  MitarT 
at  Md  8wTi»  Aet 

NaT!  SUp  Cmwtaim  —d 
ConnniaB  Act. 

^   of   MariM 
Corps  and  pnaHttaaaf 

«(MB«CaMitf 


Bier- 


of   mflawT 
■odawBtialaeew 


roads. 


Approved. 


SeuaU. 
Apltroved. 
Approved. 


Approved 
Pendiac. 

Approved. 


HATTOMAL  KCOWOICT 


Votod  far... 
Totwl  lir_ 

Voted  lor  .. 


Voted  tar- 
VoUd  tar 


FaTored.. 


«f 

Act. 

MaittBK*'lMd  aith"  s  eora- 
ploto  aigfoBM  against 
9t  priae  Miula- 


lacWaUn. 


ApprovM. 
Approvtd. 

Approved. 


FaadJnf  m. 
Hofue 


Pe  B  li  in  g 
both 
Hooses. 


"Oovsunoarr  KEoacAMttATioir 


Voted  tor... 

Voted  tar... 
Fa 


FaTorM-..., 


tatteHooae 


Scpwsttofl  otf  aahndy  from 

fJSXiatCon^ 
Ooaaiitic«  on  t&c 


■»  roc-     Pending 
I     b  o   t   b 

tt     RFC      Approved. 


Rejected. 

Pending 
both 
Hoo5ea. 

PeQUing  in 
Ut'Oae. 

Pendias  ia 
b  t>  t  & 
Uouaei. 


i-i 


%1. 


IS 


1^ 
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VoUt%f  record — $24  Cong^  1st  sen. — Cod. 

SOCIAL  SaCCUTT,   BSJkLTH.   AND   WVJAMX 


£taad 


Is$u« 


btitas 


Voted  far... 

Voted    or.^ 

Voted  tor... 
Voted  «w... 

ysVM9d__ 

Voted  tor 


▲1d  to 


kr  pablic 


Aid    for   deTeioiiiiieBt    of 
pabHe  hMttbqntt^med- 

lacKMoe  ta jwnltiM  toe  I- 
mSe  fei  noreotis. 


Approved. 


ApproT*d. 

Approved. 
Approred. 

PeDdinc  in 
Hon*. 

BmdioM  in 
8«ute. 


AaBICUI.TUU  ANi^KATTnui.   USOVICIS 


t 


VotMlor. 


FteTored. 


OppoMd. 


fei  MwMillmi  on 
Fum 
TtoMt  Act. 
St.  Lowtsnoa  MAWay 


OiTtas   faMUTidaml   SUtM 
tltlo  t«  ofl  Mtd  other  f»- 


wmters. 


Appro  Ted. 


P«Dd  in  e 
in  botb 


F^KliiMt  in 
SeiMte. 


LABOS 


Voted  lar.„ 
Vo(«d  for... 
Voted  for... 
.Voted  for... 
Fawwed..... 

FtTored 


Increua  to  bcaeSti 
SAikOMi  BcUnHwat  Act. 
tBetMM  for  pMtai  «ai- 


P»  tneiMf 
pteyeaB. 


Pmy  •djnstmeiit  lor  ctemt- 
fled  eivtt  WTTlee  wwkws. 

Oradaated  tystrai  of  I<mv« 
lor  Fedenl  employeei. 

Amwidnnat  to  Katlenid 
Labor  BdMtaM  A«t  t«)- 
idatlBf  entAin  trnkfo- 
shop  Muetfcms. 

Rep«l  of  Titf I- Hartley  Act. 


Approved. 
Approred. 
Approved. 
Aprroved. 
Appcov^d. 

No  Action. 


SXSVICKMZN  AMD  VrrXBAlf 8 


Voted  tor 

Voted  lor... 
Voted  tor... 

Voted  lor... 
Vot«l  for... 

Voted  tor... 
Voted  for... 


FfM  service  Ule 
to   members  of  Armed 
Form. 

BoornMilntlai  tt  mmtMry 
ReaervTS. 

BospittaJ  Aod  medical  bene- 
fits for  veteruu  of  Koreon 

WIT. 

Uniform  pensions  for  Span 
ish-Amcftaui  War  vatar 
» 
menthly 
oocApMMAtioa  and  pen- 
sioBS  to  vateraas  aod  de- 
ptindents. 

Extaofliaa  ol  pnaumptJve 
period  tor  vateraaa  sol- 
iartac  frem  eertaia  dis- 


eertam 


Adlustment    of 


1130    peoslea    to 
toMlly  dimbkid  i 

utvUinE  full-tiaia 
anr. 


Approved. 

Approved. 
Approved- 
Approved. 
Pendins  in 


Approved. 


Approved. 


Resforc  the  Crosses  to  t^  Graves  of  Oar 
Veteraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MIS&lSSIFPl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MEPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  received  communications  relative 

to  the  removal  of  the  crosses  from  the 
graves  of  our  patriotic  dead  In  Hawaii, 
conUining  a  resolution  adopted  by  ihe 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  New  Toilc, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Rnoi.t~noN  PtRTAiwiNo  TO  BnfoVAt  or  th« 
Whiti  Crossts  From  rttt  VsntAJra'  Oiavzs 

DJ  Mn.ITA.'^Y   Cemctouis 

Whereas  '.he  military  cometarf  ta  HawaU 
known  as  sacrifice  bUI  contain*  some  13,000 
graves  of  veterans:  and 

Wherens.  the  removal  of  tbeaa  croaaes  la 
deemed  by  the  members  of  this  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. Oepurtment  of  New  York.  Veberana  of 
Forelgu  Wars  of  tiie  United  SUtcs  of  Amer- 
ica, as  a  most  despicable,  unpatriotic,  and 
moat  disrespectful  act.  ever  sbown  to  vet- 
erans who  have  pnade  the  supreme  sacrtflce 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripea  of  our  country:  Therefore 
be  it 

Jiesoived.  That  w«,  the  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Stataa 
of  America,  dn  hereby  demand  the  immediate 
replacement  of  these  white  crosses  to  the 
graves  from  which  they  were  remored;  be  It 
ftutber 

Resolved,  That  this  cemetery,  and  all  Ceme- 
teries, and  graves  of  oxir  departed  comrades 
tlis  world  over,  slxall  be  (perpetually)  and 
(respectfully)  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States  of  America. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  V.  WnfiisATH, 
Commaiuier,  ^ixth  District.  Depart' 
wtent  of  Mew  York.  VFW, 


Retreat  From  Victory 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSAcHtJSKXTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFflBBBTTATIVKS 
Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  DONOETJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  thought-provoking  article. 
by  William  H.  Chamberlin.  appearing  in 
the  October  18  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Jomal.  Mr.  Chamberlin's  practical  and 
Wise  analysis  of  our  current  foieign  pol- 
icy Ls  well  worth  reading  by  every  stu- 
dent of  our  foreign-policy  objectives  and 
their  progress  thus  far.  The  editorial 
follows: 

RrniEAT  PioM  Vktoit 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

A  main  trend  In  American  foreign  policy 
today  is  the  attempt  to  escape  from  some  of 
the  undesirable  consequences  of  victory  In 
the  late  war.  Wtthln  the  last  few  m(mttaa 
there  have  been  four  conspicuous  exaa|>l«B. 

A  p*ace  treaty  which  excludes  crushing 
reparaiious  aud  provides  for  restoration  o( 
Japanese  sovereignty,  with  no  furtlMr  out- 
side interfereuce  in  Japanese  Internal  affairs, 
has  been  signed  with  Japan.  A  contractual 
agreement  aiming  at  the  same  objectives  is 
in  proceea  of  r^egotlatlon  with  the  West  Ger- 
man  Government    at   Bonn.      One   tisars   no 

mure  of  that  empty,  II  mouth-fUllBt  ptnm, 
uncoudiUunal  surrender.     Thart  la  oartain 

to  be  a  good  deal  of  hard  bargaining  over  a 
good  many  coi-.ditiona  before  a  satisfactory 
Inclusion  of  Germany  In  the  gen«xal  West 
European  defense  scheme  la  achieved. 

America,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance  hare 
urged  other  signatories  of  the  Italian  Peace 
Treaty  to  lift  the  arms  restrictions  and 
promote  Italy's  adhesion  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, juid  Franco  Spain  is   being  seriously 


Tfckoned  with  in  European  defense  plana, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  period  of  stcrlla 
agid  futile  boycott. 

There  la  corbainlj  no  merit  In  pertlsti 
in  a  proved  blunder.    The  whole  coneaj 
cf  a  ruthless,  punitive  peace,  to  be 
<tx  tha  AzU   Povrers   of   tt>«   late 
B  kaiatatned  by  tiie  combined  stian^th  of 
I  nlted  Mationa.  became  imtoaiaHla  ftoaa  tb4 
9oment  when  Soviet  smhitlnna  provad  trrec 
Oicilable  with  the  Interests  and  security 
ttte  Western  Powers.     It  would  have  been 
ileight  of  stilcidal  folly  and  a  clear  case 
lila]ring  the  Kremlin's  game  to  have 
cia   a   permanent  feud  with  Ocnnana 
Jbpantaa.  Xtattaas  aad  Bpaalarti.  at  a 
)»hen  StaUa  waa  favarlalily   an 
population  group  under  his  direct  or  indi- 
rect  control,  from   North  Koreans  to 
(Germans. 

tZAUSM  VZKSUS   SEMTUiUrr 

It  Is.  however,  fair  to  ask  whether  thU 
s^ing  in  policy  may  go  too  far:  whethei 
al  pottey  d  building  up  Germany  and  Japan 
i^iay  backfire.  In  time,  like  the  policy  of  gly 
;  unilnUted  trust  and  support  to  the  SorM 

:tat(vshlp  m  the  laat  war.  It  would  cer' 
ly  be  an  illiislon — and  It  might  ha  a  dia^ 
strous  illusion — to  assume  that  our  assorte< 
sines  and  associates,  from  Franco  t< 
"tlto,  are  100-percent  champions  of  da< 
moeracy.  " 

'  Attempts  to  remake  German 
othools  in  the  American  high  schoot 
■ava  not  been  suecasafol.  The  Japanese.  IQ 
Ip^r  overpopulated  islands,  on  their  1-  and 
^acre  rice  farms  do  not  and  cannot  perhapa 
be  erpected  to  have  an  American  psychoi 
liegardlng  Individual  opporttmity. 
^ould  not  bank  too  much  on  the  efTectlvc 
dess  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  t. 
domains  of  either  Franco  or  Tito. 
I  But  when  one  turns  away  from  sentlmcnl| 
atnd  considers  the  promptings  of  national 
lliterest.  a  much  more  reliable  determin 
df  national  action,  the  pmapect  does 
^em  so  dark.  Those  who  tlilnk  at  German: 
ipd  Japan  as  reviving  "menaces"  overii 
mr  vei/  great  weakening  ot  both  count 
fB  a  result  of  the  war. 

Under  the  contemplated  arrangement  witl| 
Hi**  Lonn  regime  substaatlal  Allied  forci 
#1U  remain  on  German  aoU.  It  is  highl. 
4gnlfleant  that  both  the  German  Govern 
iient  and  the  representatives  of  the  le* 
dpposlUon  party,  the  Social  Democrata. 
4ager  and  even  Inst  stent  on  tne  proposli 
l^iat  more  foselgu  troops  should  be  scut  t 
iorm  a  shield  behind  which  German  rearmj 
Ing  can  take  place.  This  Is  not  the  attlttKi4 
^  men  who  are  scheming  to  turn  agaljst  th4 
^est  at  the  first  convenient  moment.  The 
aiecurity  arraacenant  with  Japan 
fbr  the  malnkaoaaca  there  of  Amerlcad 
and  .  -  forcaa. 

ATTITUDB  OV  ■'™— "1  BBMBS 

'  Moreover.  If  there  were  not  a  ftrtgn  sci'' 
dler  on  German  or  Japsnoae  soU.  a  severance 
<it   economic    tics   witn   Um   Western   Wcrl<^ 

^ould  be  a  catastrophe  for  both  these  coun 
tries.    West  Oenaany  Is  far  more  dependen 
an    Imported    ovsrstiae    foodttttffs    and    ra 
•laterlais  than  tbe  Oomaay  whlcli 
l^efore    the    war.     Japan    baa   lo 

eurcoa  Qg  faod  and  raw  matactala  Im 
iurla,  CUna  and  also  in  Kor«  antf 
It  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  U 
Woiild  have  either  the  win  or  the  abUity  t* 
fupply  the  deficits  in  the  German  and  Jap* 
•nee*  ecooamles  which  wooid  bo  tba  rnaaiti 
or  breaklof  off  economic  lalatkna  with  th  i 
?nlted  8Ut«B,  Great  Britain,  and  tb«  Com  > 
iMnwealth  area. 

StlU  another  consideration  of  elementarir 
aelf-intereet  tends  to  weld  Gennany  an^ 
Japan  with  the  westara.  powers,  regartSeai 
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on  aocne  stib- 
ttoat  tbe  oaen  who 
are  poUtleally  active  In  Oenaany  aad  Japan 
today  rnasrss  tlis  bkw 
for  Klf-preaervatlon.  they 
tbcy  would  be  marked  for  prompt  UqnMa- 
tkm  tn  the  event  of  a  Oomnranlst  selaure  of 


WlMn  tte 
mlttee. 
vote  the 


Tbe  fact  that  Russia  today  Is  net  only  a 
netlwal  stats  bm  tbe  eentcr  of  aa  tatema- 
tkmel  rrrotatlonary  cooaptraey  has  its  handi- 
caps as  weQ  as  Its  advantages.  The  Com- 
munist fif  tli  columns  in  ocncr  covmt 
an  asact  to  a  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
IBte  Adesiatier  and  Toshlda  can  hanHy 
the  ilgnWhince.  for  thcmsdvcs,  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Jbb  MaaHyk  aad  adMr  aoe-Oom- 
mtmlsts  who  shieerely  triad  to  get  akaog  with 
tile      CoBUBunists      tn      the      IroB- 

ftHmtnes 


and 
and 


WHaaa  thub  wiiaasT 
The  range  of  cboioe  open  to  Oermany 
Japan  is  nut  as  wide  as  aoane  Germans 
J^paneee  may  dream.     TO  attempt  tn 
over  to  the  SL.viet  side  in  the  world 
for  power  would  mean  first  a  tiamaM 

ly.    tbe    anitnattna.    prat 
physical  aa  well  as  polittcal.  at  all  who 
been   aetrvely   identified   vnth   pftlttica 
the  end  of  tbe  war.    Of  course  tbe 

a 

mieal 


nient  wtU  hitWMC  ct  Aaaerka.  tu  Mlaatle 

Pact  aiUee  and  the  friendly  powers  In  the 

Padflc. 

It  would  be  bold  and  rash  to  predict  that 

wlU  never  cauae  later- 

tn  the  futtve.     After  ail. 

who    predicted    when 

in     August     IMS,     that 

aad 
wouM  have  ;»t3bsbt;  been  shrugged  off  aa  a 
But  for  the  predictable  future  the 
is  remote  that  Oifeiiy  and  Japia 
able  to  aet  owl  on  aaw  careots  td  la- 
■tahdy  they 
hf  other  foes.  The  yta t^ 
Is  ttat  these  two  countrlea  win  prove  to  he 
so  shattered  mUltarUy.  cconomicaUy.  aad 
morally  that  they  cannot  play  any  effective 
part  tn  their  own  defcnae.  America's  retreat 
not  begin  a  maanent  too 


Opch  Relief  RoUs 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDt 

or  nxzxoae 
IN  THE  HOUSK  Of  BIPRESDrTATlVK 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 
Mr.     VEIDE.     Mr.     Speaker,     luxler 

letye  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Monday.  October  15.  1951.  is- 
sue of  the  Peoria  Journal  entitled  "Open 
Relief  Rolls": 

Ork  RiLnr  Bolls 

The  Stataa  have  won  a. victory  over  Fed- 
eral liiiisawiiiai  J  and  the  paopis  of  lUinots 
automatically  are  now  sssiasil  of  tlieir  right 
to  know  wtiere  tLelr  tax  money 
for  public  rcltef  to  gotng.    This 


be  dead  for  thla  i 
We  are  glad  that  we 
nrw  action  by  the  Jtdat 
removal  eg  tbe  old  Federal  baa.  Row.  States 
like  Indiana,  which  fooght  hardest  for  It  and 
stiflered  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  relief  pay- 
BCBta,  tqr  opening  bar  relief  roUa  to  fnUic 
Inapecthip  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  rcgo- 
l^t^ofx.  will  be  JaWbrnt  The  gMgeOSuBOa 
withheld  from  bar  aow  wffl  have  to  be 
iheilcd  out  by  a  reluctant  Oscar  Swing.  Ped- 
cral  Security  Admfntttrattw.  who  mled  to 
deny  the  money  to  the  State. 

The  lUlnate  General  Asaembly.  at  Its  last 
Uwa  BBlclBB  pubUc  the  oM- 


tax  oonfereaee  eaaamasaoe  acreed  to  drop  a 

Itcatljoa  Off  aaaMa  at  redptants  ot  laUaC 
pajittecta  ortglBbttBC  in  part  from  the 
eral  Treasury. 


pnhOc  weUaia  roile  whtca  did 

Federal  suhsldtee.     In  addition,  a  law  waa 

passed  a^ao  making  public  the  poor  relief 

roQs.  If 

of  secrecy  was  removed.    General  relief 

are  derived  )atatly  from  State  and 

aourees.    As  we  understand  it,  the  new  CU- 

aola  law  autoamttaeBsr  aetavatea  Itself  im- 

■ssrtlstaty  upon  tspsal  «f  tha 

Thaa  It  appears  that  HBnola 
wiU  shortly  have  upon  completloo  of  legal 
formaimes.  compietely  open  pubUe  welfare 
hooka.  The  da^  of  reckanlag  hae  etane  fdr 
the  cbtealrra  fhuea  vrtM  have  been  BlegiAy 
CO  the  icUef  rolls  when  tl^ey  bad 

of  pii*»i*»  weUare  uaeoaarad  apaod 
ly  caaaa  of  chleahag  on  Its  own  several 
months  sgo.  Bow  aaay  more  wlU  come  to 
light  in  vtrw  of  the  new  open-books  law  re- 
mains to  be  seen  Now  that  the  taxpayers 
who  foot  the  bill  can  deiermlne  where  their 
ley  is  going,  it  la  leas  likely  to  be  wasted 
now  oa.  and  tne  tocal  cost  of  tbe  relief 
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Tke  Schomaa  Piaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKF 

or 

BON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


IN  THE  BOfJSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIV«8 

FrVay.  Octooer  19.  1951 


Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr. 
iDf  tii  Paris  of  the  SiTiitii  iitiii  treaky 
is  an  act  of  historical  importance. 

It  is.  above  al!.  a  long  step  toward 
world  peace. 

The  ministers  of  six  oatkms  signed  the 
treaty— Belgitm.  France.  Western  Oer- 
many. the  mitfaei  lands.  Italy,  and 
Luxemburg. 

A  little  over  6  years  ago  these  same 

DhtiODS  were  locked  in  a  dm&tf  tfernile. 

Pour  of  them  had  been  occupied  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  dead  on  ttoth  sides 
were  niimbered  in  the  niillions. 

Tbtamt  of  us  wtio  have  l>een  in  Europe 

dortDf  IPHid  War  n  or  since  have  grim 
memories  of  what  that  war  meant  to 
theae  oaittaBB  and  their  peoples.  I  think 
we  hnwe  troBdered.  many  of  us.  whether 

or  not  the  scars  could  ever  heal.  I  have 
asked  mysell  sometimes  if  I  personally, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  forgive 
or  fortret.     Prankiy.  I  sua  not  too  sure. 

Aad  yet  these  cotxntries.  6  years  later. 
bdve  put  aside  their  bitterness.  They 
have  turned  their  backs  on  memories. 


In  the  Schuman  plan  they  have  set  the 
for  an  endunng  peace  be- 
tween thdr  p«;pies.  To  grasp  it.s  full 
,  we  cannot  consider  the  plan 
a  te  hr  :ca:  point  of  view,  as 
si:'.a*  n  t.o  the  particular 
of  two  V.  •■^- s ■..:?.'  industries. 
stcd  and  coal.  In  ihe  nnal  an&lysKs  it 
is  a  plan  for  the  constrticClan  of  a  new 
and  pesficfni  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  ithat  the  Euro- 
peans are  doing  for  peace.  Here.  I 
think,  k  the  answer. 
The  avUiar  of  the  plan.  Robert  Schu- 
is.  to  me.  an  exciting  and  dramatic 
A  madprt  auux  M  Scha^nan 
I  am  inve,  Malt  to  tiear  h!ni;«lf 
80  (kMrttad.  I  doubt  if  he  s«>es  h!m5ell 
as  dramatle. 
And  yet — think  of  the  man.  Born  in 
.  twice  in  hiaova  lifetime  he  has 
his  bomelaDd  devastate  by  war.  A 
Frenchman,  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Oen&an  Army  duritu?  World  War  I  and 
forced  to  wear  the  uniform  oi  his  coun- 
try's exMimy.  In  World  War  II  he  s:iw 
his  country  acain  invaded,  again  devas- 
tated. Truly,  if  any  man  could  be  for- 
&liau  for  WktMaaKm.  Robert  Schuman 
is  that  man. 

And  yet.  last  August  in  Strasbourg,  be- 
Jore  the  asHnbiy  of  the  Council  of 
Skvope.  Mr.  fletnmian  said : 

I  accept  tbe  ptintlpte  of  the  renununticHi 
of  BOteteign  rights  not  for  itself,  not  as  an 
end  m  itself,  but  aa  a  neeeertty     ■     *     •     as 

the  anip  msaaa  we  have  «(  rMct  ab<>ve  r.he 

naas  which  is  icilliag  «■. 

He  told  the  Council  members: 

In  this  way      •     "     •     we  'vUl  give  to  ovir 

people     •     •     •     the      assurance 

by  side  wttt  oar  iagttbBate  concern 

for  aeearlty.  titsre  doaa  aatat  hope  and  the 

WiU  to  live  and  work  in  peace  and  for  peace. 


No  drama,  note  And  yet  there  are 
trtunpcti  hi  ttiooe  words. 

Bohert  Sehuman  believes  that  the 
pen—  hd  seeks — the  peace  smi^ht  today 
ip  aD  PKB  ot  good  will— car  be  won. 
But  only  if  the  mek wires  adopted  are 
bold  and  imaginative.  Only  if  they  are 
commensurate,  m  their  scope,  with  the 
today  threateninj:  peftce 
the  vision  and  leadership  he  has 
given  us.  the  name  of  Robert  Schuman 
deserves  to  be  listed  for  all  tunes  among 
Us  country's— and  the  worlds — great. 
He  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  crusad. 
ers  tear  peace. 

Nor  do  I  think  we  should  forget  the 
other  naaaea  eosineeted  with  the  plan. 
The  f  anrighted  Jena  Monnet  has  worked 

for  it.  Andrt  fVU^  Karl  Arnold- 
there  are  dozens  of  others. 

The  West  Oermany  Chancellor.  Kon- 
rad  Adenauer,  deserves  particular  men- 
two.    Adenauer  was  among  the  minis- 

ttn  atrobiF  t^e  treaty  in  Paris,  the  first 
German  chancelor  to  visit  the  French 
capital  since  the  war. 

In  smipQctiDK-  tbe  Schuman  plan. 
Adenauer  is  risking  his  own — and  his 
party's— polftteal  neck. 

And  he  is  takine  that  risk.  He  is  put- 
ting the  peace  of  Europe — tbe  peace  of 
the  world — flrst. 

Mr.  Speaker-,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  all  history  when  the  world  needed 
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more  de-^^peratdy  this  typ<  of  leadership. 
This  is  trur  i,tate;  rrij.r  h!p — the  1951 
model. 

In  his  recent  book.  Peace  Can  be  Won. 
Paul  Huffman  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Schviman  plan: 

TlM  very  Idea  would  h*ve  been  unUilnk»bl« 
a  gener*tion  t^o. 

True  exx>ugh.  But  If  there  had  been  a 
Schuman  plan  a  generation  ago.  there 
Bdgiit  have  been  no  World  War  I  and  n. 

Paul  Hoffman  sees  Uie  plan  in  Us 
browler  aspects.    Be  a»9s: 

Its  poUtical  alma  am  \abML  and  far  meiklng 
tnaugh  to  tecome  stepptev  atones  toward 
that  European  tederatton  wbicti  many  beUcT* 
li  tt»  om  naeeMary  step  in  WeBtera  Bu- 
rope%  political  •aotuUon. 

The  French,  themaehres.  see  the  plan 
In  this  light.  In  first  announcing  the 
proposal,  the  Qual  d'Orsay  declared: 

Tixis  proposal  will  lay  Ux  first  real  founda- 
tion of  an  Curofieaa  federal  ton  wblcb  ts  es- 
■entlal  to  tti«  preaerratton  of  peace. 

Many  of  us  in  this  country  have  been 
imiuitient  with  the  progress  oi  this  pro- 
posed federation.  The  Preoch.  always  a 
practical  people,  retnind  us: 

A  united  Europe  will  not  be  achieved 
all  at  once  nor  m  a  single  ^Tajnework. 
It  will  be  formed  by  concrete  measures 
which  first  of  all  create  a  solidarity  in 
fact. 

The  heart  of  the  plan  is  that  the  coal 
and  steel  Industries  of  the  member  coun- 
tries are  to  be  treated  as  if  iio  national 
boundaries  existed  amone  them.  These 
boundaries  are.  in  lace,  to  be  eliminated 
as  far  as  these  two  particular  industries 
are  concerned 

The  member  countries  are  to  aban- 
don all  narrow  nationalistic  interests 
and  allow  these  industries  to  develop 
aiid  Lo  operate  in  a  common  market. 

To  an  American,  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  the  free  interchange  between  our  48 
State.<i,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  so  very 
extriiordinary. 

But  there  is  a  difference. 

Suppo.se.  let  us  say.  that  New  York 
and  Penixsylvania  were  d  fTerenl  coun- 
tries. That  they  spoke  -Cerent  lan- 
guages. That  their  people  cherished 
different  tradiuons.  Thai  there  had 
been  wars  between   them  for  centuries. 

We  k.now  what  the  Civil  War  did  emo- 
tionally and  economically  to  certain 
sections  of  our  country.  Even  today — 
seventy-odd  years  later — the  scars  are 
there 

Multiply  that  feeling  a  thousand fol<i. 
Throw  in  the  language  differences  Ciu  •• 
torn  difJe.-ences.  Habits  of  thought. 
And  you  have  the  European  problem. 

But  these  men — Schuman.  iionnet, 
Adenauer — see  the  possibility — no.  the 
probaoility — of  overconiing  these  ob- 
stacles. They  are  going  ahead  with  the 
fi.-st  irreat  step. 

The  plan  is  so  new — so  overwhelm- 
ing— that  is  has,  not  unnaturally.  create<i 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.  It  is.  for 
example,  denounced  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  vast  cartel  of  selfish  interests. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  policy  of  social  reac- 
tion. The  Commuiusts.  of  course,  hav? 
branded  it  as  just  another  scheme  of 
Wan  Street — an  imperialistic  plot. 

Noae  of  this  is  true. 


The  fact  is  tliat.  far  from  being  a 
cartel,  it  is  just  the  oTHwaite.  Paul  Hoff- 
man says: 

Ttxe  •  •  •  Schuman  plan  win  be  em- 
powered to  abolish  not  only  national  trada 
terrters  but  also  private  restrlctiva  a^ac- 
luenu.  Thla  apia-oach  should  be  compared  to 
that  Irehind  the  formation  of  the  European 
steel  cartel  in  the  1920's  under  which  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  divided  markets,  rJgklly 
pegged  and  protected  prtcrs  and  held  back 
production  •  •  •  The  Schtiman  plan, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  anttrart^l  p  an  to  fuse 
and  expend  rather  than  to  divide  anc*  re- 
strict the  coal  and  ateel  resowces  of  V  eatern 
E\irop«. 

The  cartel  S3rstem.  by  its  very  nature. 
Is  opposed  to  econwnic  progress.  Thanks 
to  It,  factories  badly  managed,  badly 
cqtiipped.  badly  located  are  k'»pt  alive. 
Productivity  stands  stiH  since  producers 
either  refuse  to  modernize  or  direct 
modernization  sol3ly  toward  Increased 

profit-s. 

The  plan,  in  reestablishing  competi- 
tion, could,  no  doubt,  eventually  drive 
out  of  business  some  marginal  producers. 
That  It  will  do  it  now,  with  the  emer- 
gency demand  for  steel  at  its  height,  is 
not  probalJle.  Under  the  treaty  signed 
last  qjonth.  in  fact,  transition  measures 
are  provided  which  will  give  the  inefB- 
ci»nt  time,  and  swne  help,  to  catch  up. 
They  will  be  required  only  to  shed  their 
complacency  and  indifference  and  get  in 
step  with  contemporary  methods. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  such  a  procedure.  It  is  indispensable 
if  general  productivity  in  the  industries 
is  to  be  raised. 

The  plan— and  let  me  emphasize 
*his — seeks  not  to  close  down  enterprises 
but  to  modernize  them. 

As  to  social  reaction — well,  the  fact  is 
that  European  labor  leaders  have  worked 
closely  with  the  authors  of  the  plan. 
They  endorse  it  as  a  means  of  bettering 
labors  working  and  living  conditions. 
Increased  productivity,  as  European  la- 
bor is  finding  cut.  means  higher  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  means  better  wages. 
It  means  more  jobs. 

The  attaimmt  of  higher  productivity 
means — and  tt^.  too,  European  labor  is 
learning — labor  and  mangement  work- 
ing together.  It  means  the  free  ex- 
change of  information  within  the  indus- 
tries themselves.  It  means,  in  short,  the 
kind  of  cooperation  proposed  imder  the 
Schumaii  plan. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
plan  is  improving  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  European  workers  It  means 
giving  them  the  benefits  of  high  produc- 
tivity in  a  vastly  expanded  market. 

PuU  employment  is  one  of  the  goals. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  member  nations 
will  be  committed  to  the  elimination  of 
virtually  all  restrictions  in  the  hiring  of 
experienced  steel  and  coal  workers  who 
are  nationals  of  the  other  countries. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
removing  barriers  to  the  reemployment 
of  displaced  workers. 

The  treaty  makes  special  provisions 
for  the  care  of  workers  affected  by 
shifts  in  coal  and  steel  facilities.  These 
worke.'-s  will  be  assisted  in  making  the 
necessary  readjustments,  either  throiigh 
liberal  separation  pay,  retraining 
courses,  or  pajrment  of  resettlement  ex- 


Ilpnsea.  The  flnaxM:ing  of  new  industria 
tD  absorb  these  workers  is  contemplated 
There  are  other  pcwitive  objectives  foe 
l$bor.  The  plan  proposes,  for  one  things 
^e  eliminaUon  of  the  deliberate  use  of 
tfage  reductions  as  a  technique  of  com^ 
petition.  The  treaty;  in  fact,  prohibits 
amy  reduction  of  wages  except  in  certain 
(Jearly  defined  clnmmstances,  such  as^ 
3r  example,  when  living  co^s  hare  dw 
llined.  Abnormally  low  wages,  alreaa 
existence,  will  be  given  consideratloo 
stei»  takoi  to  adjust  them.  I 

The    Coamnmtet    charge    that    Um 
imnan  plan  Is  a  "Wall  Street  scheme! 
untrue  on  its  face.      The  plan  is  noi 
^  'en  an  American  plan.     It  has  otir 
[learty  approval,  but  it  waa  born  in  thk 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  Euro- 
teans  themselves. 

I  Ba(±  to  May  of  last  year,  when  thi; 
Wan  was  first  proposed,  Paiil  Hofi 
then  ECA  Administrator,  said: 


The  French  propoaal     •     •     • 
determination   to  mrbimve   a  htgh  dagrca 
Economic   mtegratlon   among   the   free 
ilone  of  Western  Europe.    It  is  the  prmcli 
^d  not  the  exact  methods  which  ECA 

of  ttic  utnaoat  Importance.     TTie  wajlB 

Mans.  ■■  I  have  told  tbe  Organl^'JiUati 

^or  >Dropean   Bcosiomic   CDoperatkio.   muiit 

determined  by  the  countries  tbcmselvel. 

He  said  further:  ^ 

Americans  who  fnUy  appreciate  the  tcen- 
kiical  and  political  dUBeatttas  lavolTCd  ati- 
mire  tbe  spirit  snd  detanDtoatkm  o!  U|e 
free  peoples  of  Western  Surops  to 
their  freedom  l>y  the  way  we  have 
oura  •  •  •  ttipough  doser  union.  A  frse 
kinited  Burope  and  a  free  united  Ameridi, 
standing  togaiher,  can  discourage  future  ai- 
gressors  and  lead  the  way  to  lasting  peac«.T 

The  Schuman  plan,  in  *5hort.  Tas  boiti 
if  the  determii  at'on  of  European  lead- 
ers to  find  some  other  answer  than  war 
Ito  their  age-old  problems  and  to  bri 
fto  the  masses  of  their  peoples  the 
aits,  sccial  and  economic,  of  m< 
jtechno'ogical  advanc?m«its. 
I  The  French  see  very  realistically  th|t 
jtbe  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  pea^ 
(between  Prance  and  Oenaany.  Any 
Uon  taken,  titer  dectere,  must  first  of 
concern  those  two  covmtrles. 
,  Let  me  read  you  this— an  excerpt  froj 
(the  French  aruiouncement  of  May 
'1950: 

Tiw  community  of  production  which 
In  this  manner  b«  created     •     •     • 
clearly  show  that  any  war  between  FVai 
and  Cermaay  baconas  not  only  nnthmluil: 
.but  In  actual  fact  Impossible. 


This,  rcfnember.  from  a  country 

;Victorkius  in  its  second  war  in  less  th^ 

•  50    srears.     The    victor,    not    the    vati- 

i  qoislied.  propoees  a  scbeme  to  make  fv- 

ture  wars  impossible.    Who  could  knOw 

better  than  the  French  that  in  modern 

wars  there  are  no  victors? 

The  French  did  not,  however,  liBlIt 
their  plan  solely  to  these  two  ccontri^. 
In  the  first  announcement  an  invitation 
to  participate  was  extended  to  all  Euro- 
pean nations.  As  you  knoir.  four 
others — Belgium.  Italy,  the  Netherlan^B, 
and  Luxemburg — responded. 

Work  on  drafting  a  treaty  begsjx  Ttie 
draft  was  Initiated  March  19  and  tIM 
final  treaty  sigzwd  April  18. 
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The  preamble  of  that  treaty   slates 
the  ptirposes  of  ihe  plan: 

To  sutwutute  lor  liiatoclc  rlvaiilss  a  hirtnn 


ot  a 


broad  and 
one  peopica  kmc  dMdad  bf  1 
Ml  to  lay  tbm  baaaa  ai 

at  giving  directkm  to  thdr  fotare 
dssUny. 

A  unique  featmv  of  tfae  treaty  ^  • 
npcmational  anthortty — tbe  hiifii  an- 
ttuctty.  it  is  caOed-CEWtod  to  handle 
ttie  everation  and  probicna  of  the  two 


of  this  bisk 
will.  »  is  hofwl,  ovei 
prindptf  olatacks  tai  the  wnyof 


tike  »*^*t«wi  siatea 

Tbe  pbua  gives  this  sensiUvcDeas  full 
iiHiiiiiiiiliiwi  Instead  of  twifclhig  on 
gToand  aJRMly  ooeattod  by  extatini 
goverxmiental  straetores;.  which  woidd 
require  tearing  doira  to  make  roam.  It 
jwipuees  the  foundatkm  o<  a 
coauDon  structure  on  gnxmd 

ioucbed. 

vfttBBen^  this  high 
•«  AB  eBMatt^  body. 

It  \ranld  have  a  li  gflatwre  to  wtaieb  the 

woafH  ha^  •  eoart  to  bear  e^BrMtac 

from  the  proWems  of  the  Indostries  In- 
volved. 
In  additiop.  tbe  treaty  calls  tor  a 
I  rf  ■iaiiiiii  ITm  priamr 
t  voold  be  to  insure  ttae 
I  of  tbe  activities  of  tbe  high 

aHOKyrity  wttfa  Ibo  o*er-aM 
d  tbe  natioos  bivulted.  mx  bapaeC  <rf 
the  plan  upon  scch  national  problems 
atf  defoiac.  *»»<»«  »<*«n  cootroi.  balazice  of 
exteriMd  aoeoiHitSk  and  so  Isrtb.  was  early 
Thia  yactal  ii^wcfl  ^na 
prevent  any  dBBctnues  ni 


well  as  that  of  Europe  that  ts  m  the  bal- 
ance It  15  our  future  at  well  as  txieirs 
that  is  at  stake.  Two  workl  wars  in 
which  me  oecame  involved  nave  taught 
OB  tbe  extent  tc  wiiich  our  peace  and 
future  are  involved  in  the  peace  and 
fuEUve  of  EiiitH>e. 

Nothing  could  cause  greater  disap- 
pointment and  greater  distttaiianaaent  to 
me.  personally,  tban  to  see  tbe  peofrie  of 
these  six  natlaoB  fafl  ttefr  kilcis  on 
this  tans.    Notbbig.  I  aa  ave.  ooidd 

more  disbeartes  Americaoa  aoMnSlr. 

As  an  American.  I  aa  deeipiy  Intar- 
ested  m  the  Schuman  plan  I  am  even 
more  deeply  interested,  bcwever.  as  a 
citixen  of  the  world  comnaally.  irtiicb 
has  been— twire  in  my  ttfetlB0--Aagied 
into  war  because  of  tbe  ftfliBe  Of  poB- 
ticians  and  statesmen  in  tbe  past  to  take 
such  eoBoaae  ats|M  as  tbe  Schuman  plan 
to 


adequs'^.T  zTt^    there  are  ^otnt  to  b»  asli- 

:.  -■  -■',:.,-  :.'-.:,<lrer.  ^■'hr-  wAl  be  foroad 
.^^*  :3*iLe&iiri  «ciioolroaB».  or:  part-tUnc 
^r.'-.rc•w-t-s  Uir-ug!n:ut  all  zt  their  sctkool 
days  Sr-me  way  should  be  fcmnd  to  tncrcaat 
the  ailoc»tKm  of  irt«<H  m  tiite  Oeid  ptnicu- 
Isrhr  Tb«  >:>oBru]iuntt^cs  allected  are  paftag 
Hw  tte  cocxtrucxicn.  What  they  D««d  la  tbe 
■Mai.  Tbe  a:  ocat:ona  muss  be  inrT»iiiaasd. 
refardleae  oi  mcner*  tn«;  come  'rcoiL.  W9 
can  ge'  jLiv>r>^  vitiiou:  ilmhj  liimj^s.  But 
str  -       ^   ...  r  .rucHj  is  XK>t  one  at 


Nee^  for  Sc1mm»1  Cosstrwciios 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 


I  win  not  atteaapt  to  dlseaaB  tbe  treaty 
tn  fm-ttier  detalL    It  has  yet.  as  you 

know,  to  be  ratified  by  the  lesi^ttte 
bodies  ol  tbe  member  countries.  It 
eauld  be  reiected. 

niwallj  bowevcr.  I  aan  quite  opti- 
1tri*r  as  to  tta  cbances.  I  have  great 
f^ntH^iM*'  in  tbe  aWBty  of  the  Burc^wan 
I)eople  to  subordinate  their  tuneept  of 
aoverelgnty  and  the  Interests  of  special 
groops  to  the  grander  concept  of  unity 

and  peace 
TbM  ^  I  repeat,  oot  an  American  plan. 

tt  li  eoBVpiaOilr  auiapean  However,  it 
wn  tfSnl  tba  IMOid  states  m  tbe  saaae 
decree  to  wbiA  R  wm  affect  an  memben 
of  the  Atlantic  coomnmity.  On  its  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and.  more  impor- 
tauUy.  on  its  faitbful  execution  will 
dipoBd  not  only  the  lasting  recovery  of 
Europe  but  tbe  peace  and  security  of 
us  an. 

The  liiiiwllali  benefits  of  Ite  plan 
Bay  be  economic,  but  the  alternattve  wtU 
te  poUtlcaL  It  is,  tn  fact,  the  political 
signifleaace  of  tbe  j^aa  fiutt  raises  it  to 
tbe  global  supernationa]  level.  It  is  the 
poHtteal  impUcauon  that  concerns  the 
JJvmti  states 

fbr  «tis  reason,  and  for  this  reason 
above  all.  the  people  of  the  United  States 
^fc»  a  profound  UiUigt  in  th^  early  ratl- 
flcaticn  of  the  plan.    It  is  our  peace  as 

XCVn— App- 415 


Df  THE  BODSB  <W  SEPUESSNTATTVIS 

mOaw.  October  IV,  1951 

Mr.  KILDA7.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  asy  remarics  in  the  Rxc- 
I  Indade  an  edttorial  from  ttie 
•  eroetober  Itwttb  ref- 
erence  to  tbe  aOoeatiaB  of  eritteal  na* 
teriab  for  the  njiMliui,lhoi  of  aetwoh. 
I  also  iodnde  a  umliitinii  aihudwt  bf 
tbe  Texas  Asaocialiaa  of  Sebool  Admin- 
istrators on  need  %m  ortUcal  school- 
house  bolliMBg  aatertga  Tbe  expan- 
sion of  our  sdboal  faeffitfeo  is  taat  riHol 
and  cans  for  a  more  reaBstlc  anocattaa 
of  critical  materials  for  tbat  purpofic. 
Tbe  friitnriil  aaid  tasetatian  foOcm: 

nail 

A  Pbics  W%  Svuuls  IfOr  Psr 

U  tha  drftP—  program  maana  tbat  we  ar« 

azmia«  oavaatvas  and  tba  rsat  cC  tbe  antl- 

ComaauAiat  wotld  at  the  cxpeoae  at  failing 

to    protkde    tfcscaasary    achool    fadlltica    for 

oC  I'r^-^'^"  chUdran.  wa  aaad  aome 

evalisatkai  (rf  tlM  net  Iobmb  tavolvad  In 

saving  democracy. 

TDcra  wcra  aboot  tgjWOjniW  c&ildtcn  en- 
roUad  in  vc**'^^^^  tbrafW^MOt  the  Hattaa 
(Um»«h  tha  twairth  gjcadi)  in  1940.  Hf 
nest  year  thi.t  total  wUI  hava  tDcnasad  by 
2.4000)00.  By  1960  the  total  wffl  have  groWB 
to  37,138.000.  There  were  many  shortagsa 
at  Bctaooi  ^nrtH*"gp  tn  1040.  But  with  ttw 
unavallaWUty  oT  aalldla«  BMSarlal  during 
World  Vte  n.  which  postponad  so  maeb  oon- 
stmcttoa.  and  wttli  tha  naw  shni  tsgM  tbrart 
ened  now  by  the  <Nian—  pnctam  sod  tbs 
great  Increasa  of  s^ool  popnlstlnn.  wa  are 
not  providing  either  for  current  nasda  or 
for  tlkoae  that  lie  ahead. 

fix  tha  first  qoarter  of  1952.  communltias 
tfaioa^aiit  the  HaSkm  have  niada  rsqnssts 
tcr  —».-***  toaa  of  sfcsai  for  aehool-taingag 
conrtnKOan.  Tbe  ITstti"'**  Prodoction  Au- 
thority haa  aOBttid.  to.  tha  facs  at  that  de- 
mand, rmly  81.000  tans.  The  OsommC  and 
the  allocations,  cover  all  types  of  euuatiuc- 
tion  In  the  fteid  of  education.  But  the  great- 
est need  for  school  cooatnsctlon  ts  in  the 
primsxj  grades.     tbdHH  tali  naad  ta  more 


Rjtam.oiioji    or  thv   Trtus   AsfociMmn   or 
ScsooL  ABMr<nsTBikTo«$  oif  Nrxs  ma  Cain- 

CAI.    53CBOOLHOOSS    BXTn^BOWS    MATaBlALS 

TlJe  NP.\  hj«  allotted  only  one-tlitrtl  €£ 
ttke  aetual  naed  of  structural  steel  and  osfcar 
«rttleal  oaatertate  for  schoclhouse  cocstmc- 
ttan  tn  tfae  i;n:ted  States.  .\s  tnancrs  now 
prestTiTjy  under  constnie- 
tbe  uia.yat  rmxx.  or  ail.  of  tbe 
198a  alftBtanent  ol  such  iiL»ter-.aia.  rhat 
means  tbt  sctKXJibouses.  co«  :n  the  plan- 
nine  boardi  caaaot  be   ccctrarted  for  tn 

ttn.  aotf  tbaa  amm  tfiaglr.  nc  r.ew  srhciol- 
aowsa  coaaarwettBa  wUl  be  sTatlable  tn  the 
tMte  of  lar^S  ami  1964  This  action  on  the 
^■rt  of  XPA  shv  ws  a  lack  of  onderstanding 
of  tbe  aaed  for  schooihcuses  in  Amcrtca. 
If  all  tbe  strtictural  steel  neerled  for  scbool 

tt  wo^ild  equai  leas 
1  pel  cant  of  the  total  st*;el  produc- 
of  the  indxistry.  and  vou!d  not.  ac- 
the  defen.5e  pmcram  or 
y  In  Tpras  a. one  there 
be  an  tncreaae  of  IOC  CIOO  achool-a^e 
from  September  1951  to  Scptem- 
bCT  190a  la  Texas  t  iday  IflD.OOO  cnlidren 
ate  bBOBsd  la  tanpofary  buiklir.>?&  and  rented 
diPBsbaa.  The  tmzaedlate  need  in  Taxas 
Is  for  S.900  BBfw  daaBoena;  a.n  addiUonal 
S.«oe  win  be  aaaaea  ay  aepasBDber  idss 

does  nc.  under- 
by  its  allocation  of 
erttteal  mataeMX  Ibat  schooliiouaing  is  st 
■uch  a  pramtuaa.  aad  that  it  w-.u  be  at  a 
greater  pramlo^  ftan  year  to  year  Vn  the 
next  asaaasw  and  eaaee  ie  negiec:  the  educa- 
tion of  tbe  cbbdrem  aow  is  tc  negate  the 
of  an  educated,  denaocrauc  citi- 
ftttwa;  be  it 
aesolc>ed  by  tJU  Texas  Aasoc.  -.  '  School 

Adauaistratan,  assembled  m  .^;.  n,  Tex., 
tJ^  Hfttmith  def  of  Ortobrr  195 1.  That  our 
SMMSkJn  aaa  bepeaaaatetives  in  Con- 
tktaa  Taaae  tie  YBgad  to  spcm»or  or  sup- 
port lee^latloa  wWch  wiT!  assure  to  ihtt 
trbro'g  c^  tha  WaWeu  an  adeq'taie  amount 
tt  SttvetHil  steel  snd  nui^r  critical  ma- 
tartaii  aaeasMry  fcH-  achooihouse  construc- 
tion. 

iBwaaD  T.  Boaanra,  pycsWamt. 
Aiaaio  HettflU.  San  AiUtmia,  Tex. 
Attaet: 

yaairx  W.  RiCHASnsow, 
Secr^mry.  Henrietta,  Tn. 


Put  None  bwi  AoMricaas  aa  Gaard  Toaifkl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


nr 


HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  ra.'.Ho 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  FEP  RESENT  ATI V»S 

MoTiday   October  15   1951 

Mr  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  patriotic  organizations  are  spring- 
ing into  being,  fully  armed.  ai>  did  ALhcna 
from  the  head  cf  Jove,  uho^e  only  ex- 
cuse for  existence  is  to  bend  every  effort 
to  get  America  out   of  olt   iniQUitoua 


IS" 
■kst 
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and  iU-jiid«cd  adherence  to  the  United 
Nation? 

This  tremendous  ground  swell  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  surges  of  which  are  even 
now  impinging  upon  this  Congress,  shall 
yet  become  the  tremendous  tidal  wave 
of  indignation  which  shall  sweep  into 
inocuous  desuetude  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  either  rendered  lip 
service  or  wholehearted  suppxjrt  to  this 
alien  monstrosity,  which  is  desigiied  to 
destroy  America  and  transplant  us  into 
a  world  sute  wherein  we  shall  be  out- 
voted 51  percent  by  population. 

To  these  patriotic  minutemen  I  seek  • 
to  herewith  transmit  the  word  of  the 
father  of  our  country'.  Georse  Washing- 
ton, when  his  riebulous  country  was  in 
the  forxnins :  "Place  none  but  Americans 
on  guard  tonight." 

It  has  been  the  histoiT  of  many  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  which 
were  originally  formed  for  very  wise  and 
patriotic  reasona.  that  the  subversives 
have  infiltrated  SQCh  STOups.  and  later 
have  tai^en  them  over  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  There  is  everi^  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  shall  attempt  the  same  tactics 
with  ours. 

Consequently,  do  not  accept  for  mem- 
bership anyone  who  cannot  pronounce 
the  Shibboleth"  of  true  American  patri- 
otism. Accept  no  subterfuges.  Refuse 
membership  to  craiiks  of  any  sort,  or 
any  ^rgup  which  would  attempt  to  place 
other  aims  .side  by  side  with  that  of  our 
liberation  from  the  United  Nations, 
"Put  none  but  Americans  on  gtiard  to- 
night." 


American  county  because  It  is  right  in 
my  own  front  yard. 

I  have  never  turned  down  a  request 
from  Tioga  and  I  never  will. 

The  foUowmg  letter  Is  an  example  of 
Vhat  I  mean: 

APiU^cmH.  N.  T..  October  11,  19St. 
Congressman  Edwtk  A.  Haix. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
TtKAX  Ed:  Thank  you  for  tb«  opportunity  to 
obtain  aome  uaefxU  booUets.  I  have  marked 
ihoae  which  1  need  and  wo\ild  very  much 
like  to  have;  although  I  found  I  could  riot 
hold  It  down  to  a  smaUer  number  I  hope  you 
can  send  all  those  clxecked. 

We  moved  here  in  Tioga  County  a  year  ago, 
from  Broome  County  (Vestal).  Am  a  Re- 
publican, and  always  voted  for  you  back  In 
Bfoome  County,  and  If  this  area  is  included 
In  the  new  district  and  you  are  on  the  list, 
will  be  pleased  to  do  so  again  but  try  to 
keep  down  those  taxes  a  bit,  win  you? 
Yours  respectf  tilly, 

Don  Wtrstsa. 


Tioga  County  Is  in  the  Broome  Orbit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  MTW   TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATtVES 
Thursday.  October  18,  1951 

Mr  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  lo  Gauleiter  Pfeif- 
fer's  plan  to  gerrj-mander  me  out  of 
Congress.  Tioga  County  will  be  in  my 
new  district. 

Tioga  County  ts  almost  as  desirable  a 
bailiwick  from  my  standpont  as  the 
counties  now  m  my  district. 

In  the  first  place.  Tioga  is  in  the 
Broome  orbit.  All  of  the  news  out  o'f^ 
Broome  County  filters  into  Tioga  and  I 
know  that  I  am  as  well  known  in  that 
county  as  I  am  an  the  rural  part  of 
western  Broome  Coimt.v. 

Tioga,  therefore,  will  be  fertile  field. 
I  have  always  had  a  lot  of  fnendly  mail 
from  there  and  a  lot  of  folks  down  in 
Omego  think  yotir  Cor^gressman  is  their 
CliwigniMiiiiiii  It  is  all  right  with  me 
too 

The  best  part  of  Tioga's  being  brotight 
Into  the  fold  is  its  close  proxmiity  to  the 
Endicott  Johnson  and  IBM  plants. 
Hundreds  of  people  who  live  in  Tioga 
County  commute  daily  to  the  Triple 
Cities,  where  they  earn  their  living. 

That  is  why  I  have  always  answered 
the  heavy  mail  I  net  from  Tioga  It 
would   be  easy   to  represent    th:s   great 


Address  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArtliur 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVBS 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Ricoro,  I  include  the 
following  address  made  by  Gen.  Doug- 
las liacArthur  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  at 
Miami.  Fla..  on  October  17.  1951: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opporttinity 
to  address  those  who  brought  victory  to 
American  arms  in  the  past  two  great  wars 
of  world  history.  I  do  so  as  a  member  of 
this  Legion  holding  no  public  office,  advo- 
cating: no  partisan  cause,  and  animated  by 
the  sole  desire  to  help  restore,  preserve,  and 
advance  those  great  American  principles  and 
ideals  of  which  we  have  been  beneficiaries 
ourselves  and  are  now  trustees  for  future 
American  generations. 

No  fraternity  of  men  ever  rested  upon  a 
more  noble  concept  than  does  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  The  indestructible  bonds 
which  unite  its  members  were  welded  in 
a  heat  of  battle  by  those  who  laid  life  and 
limb  upon  the  altar  of  self-sacrifice.  Prom 
its  very  inception,  it  pledged  itself  to  those 
high  principles  which  form  the  preamble  to 
its  constitution.  "For  God  and  country"  it 
reads,  and  to  these  it  has  remained  invin- 
cibly faithful.  It  has  written  a  record  of 
service  to  the  Nation  which  commands  the 
gratitude  of  every  citizen. 

To  me  :t  Is  a  source  of  added  inspira- 
tion that  the  Women's  auxiliary  has  joined 
us  here  today.  None  will  disptite  the 
strength  they  have  brought  to  the  Legion 
in  the  fulfillment  of  Its  tasks.  In  these 
challenging  times,  they  stand  as  a  mighty 
spiritual  force  to  inspire  faith  that  we  may 
maintain  In  Amirlcaa  life  the  moral  base 
upon  which  our  true  greatness  has  sdways 
depended 

Of  all  the  Issues  which  today  confront  our 
people,  possibly  none  is  of  more  immediate 
concern  to  the  Legion  ttuin  la  the  direction 
of  our  military  policy.  That  policy  neces- 
sarily and  traditionally  has  found  its  gen- 
eral c?lentatlon  in  the  political  thinking 
which  has  guided  our  foreign  affairs.  But 
•o  clos«iy  Interwoven  have  our  military  and 


fotetgn  and  even  domestic  poUcles  beeime 
that  It  Is  impossible  to  Ignore  one  when 
considering  the  others.  To  understand  the 
general  direction  of  our  military  policy,  we 
mtist  therefore  understand  the  animating 
Udpulses  which  guide  our  domestic  and 
fcMgn  affairs.  Both,  under  the  leadership 
n^  administering  our  Government  have 
d^MUted  sharply  from  tradition  and  con- 
stitutional mandate. 

At  the   birth  of  the  Nation,  Washington 
C($inseled  strongly  against  our  entering  upon 
eittangllng  alllancat  abroad  lest  we  And  our- 
selves involved  in  Europe's  wars.    This  wa« 
scJund  advice  then,  but  has  been  necessarily 
outmoded    by    the    progress    of    civilizatlon. 
F»r  with  the  development  of  means  of  rapid 
communication,  existing   gaps  between  the 
•«reral  continental  Und  maaaes  have  been 
narrowed  and  ocean  barriers  In  themselves  no 
icaiger  set  the  stage  for  continental  Uolatlon 
ndr  offer  an  assured  degree  of  protection  for 
continental  shores.     As  a  consequence,  it  is 
IpoBlble  to  disassociate  ourselves  from  the 
rain  of  Europe  and  Asia.    Major  warfare  in 
eftlMr  has  become  our  immediate  military 
.Incem.  lest  they  fall  under  the  domination 
of  those  hostUe  to  us  and  Intent  upon  preda- 
t#ry  incursions  against  our  own  land.    To 
counteract  the  potentiality  of  this  danger 
have  acted  both  in  the  east  and  in  the 
St.    In   the   Pacific   we   and   our   friends 
Intain    an    island    defense   chain    oil   the 
it  of  continental  Asia  which  must  be  pre- 
Inviolate  at  any  cost.    Despite  some 
^jbUc  statements  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
rfason  to  fear  that  it  is  still  the  overrldinf^ 
plurpoee   of   some    of   our    political    leaders 
under  the  influence  of  allies  who  malntaL 
^plomatic  ties  with  Communist  Ctiiaa.  t 
Id  the  island  of  Formosa  at  an  opportun 
to  the  Chinese  henchmen  of  interna 
anal  commtmism.     The  effect  of  su<-,h  ac 
would  be  to  breach  our  island  defense 
_i»in,   threaten  peace  on   the  PBC4fl<;,   an 
\4itimately  endanger  the  security  of  our  Pa 

E  coastal  area.     There  is  little  doubt  tha 
yielding  of  Formosa  and  fhe  seating 
imunist  China  In  the  United  Nations 
IJUlly  planned  when  I  called  upon  the 
dommander  in  Korea  on  March  24.  to  m 
9ie  in  the  field  to  arrange  armistice  terms, 
"l^ls  I  did  In  view  of  the  fundamental  weak'  ■ 
aess  of  his  mUitary  position  due  to  tiie  lad 
df  an  industrial  base  in  China  capable  oj 
Supporting  modern  warfare.    The  opposltloij 
I  expressed  to  yielding  Formosa  and  seatin 
■ed  Chiniv.  with  the  overwhelming  suppor 
It  received  from  the'  American  peop'.e,   un 
Questionably  wrecked  the  secret  plan  to  yiel 
en  these  Issues  as  the  price  for  peace 
iLorea.     There  followed  the  violent  Washing 
ton  reaction  In  personal  retaliation  agains 
aie  for  what  was  actually  so  normal  a  mill 
fary  move. 

Across  the. Atlantic  we  have  no  similar 
land  defense  chain:  but.  in  view  of  th 
ipenly  flaunted  intention  of  intemationaft 
Communism  to  destroy  throughout  the  worl^ 
the  concept  of  freedom  and  bring  peoplefe 
♦verjrwhere  imder  the  subjugation  and  teri- 
tor  of  police  rtile.  It  has  become  necessary  to 
tielp  the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe  pre^ 
bare  against  the  threat  of  predatory  attack  bjr 
Cc«nmunist  forces  now  occupying  Easterfx 
Europe.  And  generally,  throughout  tli(B 
trorld.  our  policy  has  been  enunciated  to  es- 
trnd  a  helping  hand  to  others  whose  freedom 

.  threatened  and  who  have  the  will  but  lack 

entire   resource  essential   to  their   owti 

fense.     The  soundness  of  this  concept  wl|l 

spend  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  it 
Administered.  Recklessly  and  sbnormal 
ipplled,  it  could  encompass  our  own  d 
itruetion.  This  country  obviously  lacks  the 
resource,  militarily  to  defend  the  world.  It 
|ias  the  resource,  however,  reasonably  to  as- 
aist  in  that  defense.  But  such  assistanqe 
must  be  contributory  to.  rather  than  In  plac  e 
{f  maximum  local  national  effort.  It  shoulil 
t>e  extended  only  upon  condition  that  assist  - 
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•DM  to  Others  be  really  for  defense  azKl  that 
It  MumkL  be  ao  Unttatf  as  not  to  tfaplM*  oar 
OMRi  t— mma  to  the  point  of  ImpwOfng  tb« 

survival  of  our  own  liberties:  and  that  those 
we  would  Mstst  be  nntmatert  by  the  mw 
love  of  fieeituai  as  w«.  and  posswa  the  will 
to 
toi 

On  tha  strtet  iitiii  nmw  of 
tlona.  rwta  oar  bop*  tbat  prsHBt  cSorta  to 
bolster  Western  Burope  nay  partttj  the  ad- 
ditional burden  It  plaeea  tipoo  our  own  peo- 
ple. There  are.  however,  many  disturbing 
to  tlw  cottt»ary.  Tbmn 
of  Um  iMilari  aDdpaopieof 
brilere 
■olelr  to  protact  o\u-seiv«s.  or  to 
an  alliance  with  them,  should  our 
itry  be  attacked.  This  is  indeed  faUa- 
dous  thinking.  Our  potential  in  human 
and  material  raaottrce.  in  aUnement  with  the 
rest  of  the  Americas.  Is  adeqiiate  to  defend 
ttim  tmmtimpbmm  agKlaat  aaj  threat  from  any 
pow  or  any  tMOrtBttoB  of  powwa.  We  do 
daatare  to  retain  ova  traditional  friends 
and  allies  in  Europe,  but  such  an  »ni^fwi«> 
must  rest  upon  spiritual  bonds  fabricated 
from  a  mutuality  of  purpose  and  a  comnaon 
herltag*  of  principle — not  an  alliance  to  ba 
Mcured  at  a  price. 

There  are  otlier  disturbing  algsa  that  aome 
of  the  peoples  we  ssssk  to  bolatcr  are  abov- 
Ing  a  lack  of  will  to  mnstar  tbatr  own  full 
resource  in  their  own  defense.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  many  among  them  who  feel  that 
their  defense  is.  and  should  be.  our  sole  re- 
■poDslbllity  aiMl  that  beyond  a  tafeaa  mili- 
tary ooUaboratlon  they  should  oaaAna  their 
own  'euiergy  and  zaaoarea  to  the  buUdtaig  at 
thair  dvUlaa  ecossomy  momt  indeed  wtko  go 
■o  far  as  to  advocate  that  money  apptoprlated 
by  our  Congress  for  their  military  defense 
should  be  diverted  to  civilian  purpose.  Tba 
startling  thing  is  that  such  viewpoints  are 
not   lai^ng    in    support   among   otir   own 

11—  wtOk  Marrism  phlloaophf ' 
by  a  dastre  to 
ftMsea  tba  defense  of  otbars  as  a  msans  of 
^Mffing  with  them  our  wealth.  Thla  wealth, 
iulatcd  by  our  own  Initiative  and  la- 
the Inocntivea  of  tree  enter- 


pro**  tbat  tb*  prapKattaB  tor  a  war  wtlUcIi 
may  aafw  occur  wfH  Mlhanst  us  maaartally 
as  eoipiately  as  wetfd  such  a  war  tlaelf. 
Our  leaders  must  tlvow  off  the  complacent 
belief  that  the  only  threat  to  o\xt  surviTal 
Is  from  without.  All  fraedopii  lost  since 
a  end  taava  baan  tito  tHnIt  at 


Tba  tdtamate  effect,  vlMiaff«  tha  intent. 
would  ba  to  reduce  our  ova  standard  of  Ufa 
to  a  level  of  xinlversal  mfedlocrlty. 

We  ba«a  coanmitted  ourselves  to  «eB- 
trlbute  sis  ground  divisions  to  Wuitsiu  Bnr- 
•pa.  MOtMtMMtaniUng  that  OBly  a  saaaOl  frac- 
ttoD  eC  tha  gnat  aHMBH  of  tta  peoples  have 
been  called  to  the  colara.  Indeed.  If  the 
buman  tasourcc  and  Indtistrlal  potential  of 
tha  Western  Buropean  nations  were  effec- 
tively emfJoyad  tor  dstsaaa,  there  would  be 
minimum  nasd  tor  MMtKkmM  groxind  forces 
or  even  grsat  qnanttttss  of  American  moni- 
tions— air  and  naval  power,  yea.  bat  httla 
hnmist  iianiasllji  for  groxind  troops — unless 
It  ba  solely  for  morale  purposes.  Actually. 
If  the  European  nauons  have  the  wUl  to  d»- 
fmd  thesneelTrn  no  question  of  morale 
would  ba  iafvalved.  Our  efforts  to  iHilp  up 
aathiadaato  aaaoBg  th*  Western  Tuiopeen 

find  netthsr  pt scads nt  aor  support  In  cosn- 
mon  sense  or  logic. 

One  iblng  we  mt»t  clearly  nndentand  Is 
that  the  very  course  oq  which  w*  are  now 
embarked  carries  within  ttseU  grsTe  rteks 
to  our  own  sorriraL  Tim  szbaiartlve  effort 
to  bidld  our  own  military  power  aad  sup- 
^MMBt  that  of  other  tree  nattons.  however 
Jnsttfled.  Is  probably  more  or  less  In  accord 
with  Sonet  planning.  Foe  Just  as  w*  ex- 
pand our  rcaowress  to  buUd  mUltary  strength, 
tevMBMly  w  pragrseslvely  reduce  oorselvss 
to  aeoBomlc  weakness,  with  1 
gmwiug  vulnerability  to  the  Intannl  1 
and  strataa  aaanlpulatad  by  CoosanHiMB  and 
tbdr  sgaotB  to  our  asKtst.     It 


aetkm  thsa  do  we 
thnaa  Ooasmonlst 
provocations  have  brotif.ht  upon  us  so  sad 
a  state  of  affairs?  We  now  bear  talk  of 
force  as  bulwarking  our  foreign  poUcy,  but 
in  Korea  we  iiiBtrslii  th*  nss  at  th*  very 
fore*  we  poesssB  vhsrs  rtiailenged  on  tba 
battlsAeld.  And.  while  we  hear  stieb  talk 
of  foree  and  our  soldiers  flgtit  against  our 
self-imposed  odda.  we  and  our  alllas  con- 
tinue to  give  tbs  Soviet  and  Its  aatelUtes 
the  aid  and  comfort  and  imaMoae  satis- 
faction of  fuU  dtptaasatle  relattoaa  and.  with 
but  limited  excspttoaa.  tha  rtghta.  privileges, 
and  opportunities  of  trade  and  commaree 
TWCTisl  to  fnendly  IntsmationsJ  intercourse. 
W*  negotiate  and  negotiate  and  negotiate, 
never  mining  to  learn  that  you  cannot 
profitably  nagotlat*  with  Oommiinlsts  any 
mos*  than  you  can  with  any  other  type  of 
In  dvlllaed  society.  The  only 
that  Witt  mofa  tbsn  is  thf  re- 
to  thdr  ahortw  prsssuiii  by  ade- 
qtiate  cormtsrprsssure. 

Recent  events  points  to  a  startling  and 
dangerous  shift  in  our  basic  military  con- 
cept. After  Communist  China  committed 
itself  to  war  against  our  farces  Ic  Korea,  our 
poUtlcal  and  military  Isadeis  set  aside  our 
tradlttanal  military  poUey  calling  for  the 
empioymsBt  of  aQ  available  power  and 
means  to  achlsvs  a  psonipt  and  declaive  vic- 
tory and  adopted  instead  the  doctrine  of 
defense.  Trerj  dlstlnguiabed  military  leader 
of  the  past  and  all  military  experience  from 
the  beginning  of  tlms  warns  this  bat  invites 
failure,  xmder  this  new  lamapthai.  no%'el 
indeed  to  Aasflean  military  character.  w« 
are  required  la  the  midst  of  deadly  war  to 
soften  our  blows  and  send  men  Into  battle 
with  neither  promiae  nor  hope  of  victory. 
We  have  deprived  them  of  supporting  mili- 
tary powv  sliaady  on  hand  and  avaUaMa 
wfilA  WMdd  Mwsg  the  enemy's  Uuaa 
against  them,  save  countless  American  lives, 
fulfill  our  conunlunent  to  tb*  trsglc  people 
Of  Korea  and  lead  to  the  vlctortooa  end  of  a 
war  which  has  already  left  so  many  thou- 
sands at  American  soldiers  maimed  or  dead. 
More  than  tbla.  It  could  and  wosdd  have  re- 
moved the  Chinese  Oonununlsts  ss  a  threat 
to  freedom  In  Asia  and  the  peace  of 
world  for  generatlans  to  oooie. 

The  reason  given  for  such  a  eourte 
Uttle  valiffity.  It  haa  been  argued  In  Justi- 
fication and  seemingly  to  soothe  the  public 
concern  that  the  sppiicaUon  of  conventional 
war  measuiee  iigainst  our  enemy  might  pro- 
voke the  SoTtK  Into  launching  the  third 
world  wsr.  T*t.  sine*  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond Wand  War.  wttlwaik  ecmmlttlng  a  1 
soidlar  to  battle,  tha  Sovist,  aided  by  our 
own  political  blunders,  has  gained  a  domin- 
ion over  territory  and  peoples  without  paral- 
lel In  all  history — a  dominion  which  It  will 
take  years  for  it  to  assimilate  and  admin- 
ister. What  then  would  be  lu  purpose  in 
provoking  a  war  of  saQSt  doubtful  result  to 
the  Communist  essMsf  I  have  strong  doiibt 
that  the  start  of  a  ma)or  war  anywhere 
enters  the  Soviet  plans  at  this  stage.  If 
and  when  It  does,  it  will  be  at  a  time  and 
plnos  and  under  drcumstancea  dlctaMd  wttb 
ta  the  incidents  of 
tosanythlngi 
and  sboeklng  to  nor  sokfi 

the  deprecating  reference  to  their  fterce  and 
■avaga  struggle  as  a  potlee  action?  Could 
anyttdag  be  more  agoaMnc  ^  the  mothers 
of  their  dead  than  the  bellttBnf  leference  tc 

It  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  aa  the  "Korean 
skirmish"?  Wbst  a  lack  of  perspective. 
What   a   failure    to   place   first    thlnga   first. 


What  a  complete  cailoiisness  to  human  feel- 
ing and  soldier  dignity.  Two  great  questions 
about  Korea  still  remain  unanswered.  First, 
why  did  they  start  the  war  if  they  did  not  In- 
tend to  win  it?  And  seccnd.  what  do  tbey 
Intend  to  do  now? — go  on  piling  up  our  dead 
Indefinitely  with  no  fixed  purp<^)se  or  end  in 
t?  Hardened  old  soldier  ttiough  I  ani— 
very  soul  revolts  at  this  unnecessary 
ter  of  the  flower  of  our  youth. 
I  recall  so  vividly  the  American  Legion's 
warning  to  the  country  at  the  close  of  the 
war  some  0  years  ago.  lu  resolution  read  as 
foUows: 

"Ilk*  only   present   guaranty  of  our  na- 
tion's safety  and  freedom  and  the  best  pres- 
ently available  assurance  ci  world  p«ace  is  to 
have  In  the  hands  of  this  great  peace-loving 
Nation    the    mightiest     armament     in    tb* 
id.- 
floond  and  far-sighted  advice  which  con- 
the  present  and  drew  upon  the  les- 
and  experience  of  the  past.    Had  It  been 
by  our  poUtlcal  aad  military  leaders, 
we  would  have  been  able  to  consolidate  our 
great  moral  and  military  victory  and  lead 
tba  world  to  an  enduring  piace.     We  wotild 
not  now  be    frantically    endeavoring   to   re- 
store oar  dissipated  military  strength.     The 
Soviet  would   be   but   a   negative   Influence 
upon  world  affairs,  and  the  earth  would  be  a 
much  gentler  place  on  which  to  live.    But 
our  leaders  fsiled  to  hoed  that  advice.    Tbey 
failed  to  recognize  the  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship which  victory  had  cast     They  failed  to 
see  the  enormity  of  the  Communist  threat  to 
an  impoverished  postwur  world.     And,  fall- 
ing this  vision,  tbey  became  animated  soiety 
by  what  Appeared   to  be  the  political  expe- 
diencies of  the  hour     They  disarmed  and  de- 
motaOlHd  oxir  milirary  power  with  reckless 
haste.     They  disposed  of  otir  vast  stores  of 
military  e<]ulpment  with  ruch  Irresponsible 
abandon   that,   when  I  sought  to  arm  and 
equip  a  mode«t  military  reserve  of  75,000  Jap- 
aneae  to  help  fill  the  power  vacuum  left  In 
Japan  when  we  moved  our  occupation  divi- 
sions  to   tbe    Korean   front,   I   was   Informed 
that  it  would  take  18  months,  at  a  very  mini- 
mum.  before  the  requirements  could  be  filled. 
After  ladncinE    our   mLtltary    strength   to 
posittty  the  lowest  relative  degree  In  Ameri- 
can history,  they  suddenly  reversed  the  proc- 
ess, to  rearm  with  no  less  precipitate  haste 
tmder  tbe  pressure  of  an  artificially  aroused 
fear  psychosis  throughout  the   land.     It  Is 
qtdfts  natural  that  such  sudden  changes  In 
basic  poUcy  have  le.'t  our  people  confused  and 
bewUdsrsd,   and    have    lost   us   the   faith   of 
many  other  pc'ipies.     The   issue   of  war  or 
peace  la  not   based  upon   uny   sudden   and 
unexpected  change  in   the  course  of  world 
eventa.   or  even  direction   of   Soviet   policy. 
Long  before  even  the  Second  World  War.  the 
known  to  plan  suppression  of  the 
of  freedom  and  the  advance  cf  com- 
munism thxou^icut  the  world,  ac  rapidly  as 
conditions    wovld     p»;rmit.     We.     ourselves. 
these  conditions  to  the  Soviet's  plan 
by  providing  extraordlEAry  facility  for  it  to 
so  deploy   its  military   forces   as   to   permit 
direct  and  decisive  pressiire  upon  many  of 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Thla  is  now.  of  course,  past  history.  The 
Imtoedlate  problem  calls  for  a  dynamic  po- 
Utlctf  and  mflltary  policy  designed  to  secur* 
ths  fotv*  and  regain  the  lost  faith  of  others 
In  order  that  otir  moral  influence  may  reas- 
sert itself  to  guide  the  world  toward  reason 
and  right.  And.  in  the  formulation  of  such 
it  Is  well  that  we  understand  that 
are  not  won  by  arms  alone  There 
exist  above  al)  else  a  spiritual  Impuise— 
a  win  to  victory  This  can  only  be  if  the 
soldier  feels  his  sacrifice  is  to  preserve  the 
highest  of  moral  values. 

The  American  Legion,  composed  of  men 
who  know  and  detest  war  for  th*  scourge 
that  It  is.  U  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  stand 
guard  over  our  l^erltage  at  American  liberty. 
It  must  exercis«  unreiaxed  vigilance.     It  i 
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iosar*  tiukt  netth«-  potUtoU  expediency  nor 
'^orvign  tnfatiutlon  Infioaneeft  the  expendl- 
tun  of  th«  vaat  mobs  now  under  contempla* 
tion  for  freedom^  dcfnaw. 

It  must  exercise  Itr  grfAt  Jnttuence  to  the 
end  Ui«t     we  rearm.  a«  rearm  we  must.  In 
«n  atmoephere  of  confldenoe  tn  our  Inherent 
y^— «*g«>i    iK>t  under  the  hysteria  of  an  ar- 
ttfletoUy  ersAted   fear,    that  it  is  otir   Im- 
placable porpoa*  to  retain  undisputed  con- 
trol of  tb«  BMS.  to  aeeure  undisputed  con- 
trol of  the  alr^to  Tlgorously  implement  our 
atomic  program  with  a  full  commitment  to 
the  use   as   needed  of  the  atomic  weapon, 
and  while  maintaining  a  well-balanced  and 
highly  d*Teioped  ground  force,  to  charge  to 
otor  allies  the  main  reeponrtbUtty  for  ground 
operations  in  defenae  of  tbii»  own  spheres 
of  t*rrit<:irtal  intwest:  to  curb  the  growing 
tendency  of  political  and  military  leaders  to 
publicize    for    political    advantage    clasalfied 
data  concerning  sclenUflc  developments  In- 
cident to  our  military  effort,  and   thtis  to 
yield  the  all  important  element  of  surprise; 
to  do  ail.  rea'M^uiably  within  our  power,  to 
help   preserve   freedom   for  those   who   have 
thje  will  and  determination  to  do  all  In  their 
power  to  defend  their  own  freedom;  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  unreaaonable  and  unaeces- 
sary  expenditurea  for^anaament  to  create 
an  artificial  domestic  'prosperity  for  politi- 
cal ends;    to   avoid   contributing   the   fruits 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise  to  support 
socialism  or  communism  abroad  under  the 
eptirious   pretense   that   it   serves   our   own 
military  security;  to  avoid  alining  ourselves 
wltn  colonial  policies  in  Asia  and  the  middle 
East,  lest  we  invite  the  enmity  of  the  tra- 
ditionally   fneridly    peoples    of    those    vast 
areas  of  the  world;  to  give  primary  concern 
to  our  own  security  tind  the  well-being  of 
otir  own  people:   to  avoid  distributing  our 
wealth  tor  the  purpose  of  buying  the  loyalty 
at   others,    or    of   sharing   with    others    the 
wealth  and  sectirlty  which  we  hold  in  sacred 
trust  tor  our  progeny:  to  apply  all  possible 
pressure.  shcM^  of  war,  upon  the  Soviet  or 
any  associated   power   which   by  abuse   and 
pressure  upon  us  forces  the  expenditure  of 
such  vast  outlays  of  our  energy  and  resource 
as  a  meaeure  <^  wlf-preserratlon:  to  avoid 
a   protracted   and    Indecisive   war   In   Korea 
with  Itji  endless  slaughtej — the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  recently  testified  before  a  con- 
granlonal  committee  that  it  might  last  for 
10  yaars;    to  regain   military  faith   In  otir- 
•elvea  and  the  policies  upon  which  our  vic- 
tories in  past  have  always  rested;  to  do  all. 
reasonably  within  our  power,  to  assist  the 
Filipino  and  Japanoatf  people  to  advance  and 
fortify  their  llbavtlaa.  and  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple to  regain  theirs:  and.  above  all  else,  to 
preserve  inviolate  those  great  principles  and 
Ideals   of    moral    authority    upon    which    is 
based  the  American  way  of  life,  and  the  no- 
bility of   the  cause  for   which  otir  soldiers 
fight. 

I  do  not  associate  myself  with  those  who 
believe  that  world  war  m  is  imminent  or 
inevitable,   nor   do  I   aaoociate   myself   with 
those  who  hysterically  tallc  of  American  cities 
being  laid  waste.     I  lielieve  that  thU  Nation 
has  such  potential  strength,  lx>th  spiritual 
and  material,  that  no  i>ower  or  combination 
of  powers  would  dare  directly  'to  attack  it. 
We  must  rebuild  the  military  power,  wanton- 
ly dissipated  despite  your  warhing  and  the 
clear  portents  of  the  situation  In  1SM0.  calm- 
ly and  wisely  and  with  sole  regard  to  mili- 
tary ri^quirements — not  ix>ntlcal  expediency. 
We   must  not   sgatn   permit  our   leaders    to 
gamble  with  the  national  security  to  serve 
political  ends,    We  must  rebuild  our  power, 
not  so  much  as  a  measure  of  defense  against 
any  tmmlne..tty  threntened  attack,  but  as  a 
means  to  regain  the  faith  of  those  f)««>ples 
cf  the  world— traditional  friends  of  our  coun- 
try— who    now    languish    m    tlie    vhains    of 
Communist  slavery  or  wbfjse  wills  are  con- 
trolled by  Cummiint<it  threat,  treacbery.  oo> 
erclou  aiid  brut&lii)  and  to  whom  Oinly  tbs 


relativity  of  force   no  longer  has  practical 
meaning. 

The  complexity  brought  about  by  disloca- 
tions in  the  wake  of   two  world  wars  has 
caught  our  beloved  country  in  the  vortex  of 
a  ccmfused.  distressed,  and  frightened  world. 
It  has  been  a  time  when  the  lack  of  a  strong 
and  positive  and  wise  leadership — a  leader- 
ship capable  of  rising  above  the  level  of  petty 
politics    with    moral    courage,    self-ellaclhg 
conviction,  and  resolute  patriotism — has  been 
most  sorely  felt.     I  have  faith  that  the  wis- 
dom   and    determination    of    the    American 
people  are  not  going  to  permit  our  country 
to  continue  down  the  road  to  national  Jeop- 
ardy.    They  will  Insist  that  American  policy 
be  reoriented  to  An^erlcan  tradition,  Ameri- 
can thinking,  and  American  needs — and  will 
stop   our   headlong    plunge   toward   social- 
ism and  economic  d-sastcr.     Americans  will 
not  oe  fooled  by  the  bombast  of  violent  prop- 
aganc5a    and    vulgar    language    which    Inevi- 
tably meets  every  honest  criticism  directed  at 
the  Government.    They  were  neither  fooled 
nor  their  confidence  impaired  in  the  gallant 
marines  committed  to  battle  in  Korea  when 
that  fighting  body  of  men  of  such  Illustrious 
tradition  and  fame  was  so  grevlously  and  un- 
justly assailed.    They  will  not  be  ensnared  by 
a  siy  Pled  Piper  technique  which  says  one 
thing  but  does  another. 

The  Issues  now  confronting  the  Nation  call 
for  American  solutions.  They  should  In- 
terpret the  national  need  and  be  responsive 
to  vision  and  moral  courage.  The  voice  of 
the  people  must  be  heeded.  Counsel  such 
as  yours  must  not  again  be  disdained.  The 
Implacable  guide  must  be  faith  In  those  Im- 
mutable principles  and  Ideals  which  give  spir- 
itual strength  to  our  Constitution.  There 
must  be  reflected  that  degree  of  humility 
which  recognizes  the  religious  l>ase  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded,  with  an  In- 
domitable determination  to  preserve  it.  The 
threat  to  freedom  In  peace  is  no  less  sinister 
than  In  war.  Our  country's  future  must  not 
go  by  default.  The  veteran  must  not  fall  the 
Nation's  trust. 


Raicality  of  Political  Morality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing a  timely  article  by  Mr.  George  Mor- 
genstern  which  appears  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  Human  Events.  I  commend  this 
very  interesting  article  to  all  Members: 
On  Political  Moraijtt 
(By  George  Morgenstern) 

"Character,"  said  Thomas  Paine  ln'^^he 
CrUis.  "is  much  easier  kept  than  recovers. " 

The  profound  simplicity  and  truth  of  tms 
observation  will  appeal  to  the  more  sensitive 
of  the  citizenry  who  watch  with  trepidation 
the  present  tortured  struggles  of  the  Re- 
public. On  every  hand  the  cry  Is  for  eleva- 
tion of  the  moral  plane  of  government,  for 
a  rediscovery  of  ethics  to  meet  the  moral 
crisis  o!  otur  political  life,  for  the  creation 
of  a  oommloslon  of  ethics  in  the  Federal 
Government,  or  for  the  enunciation  of  a  con- 
gre£slonal  ten  commandments.  Svery  sec- 
ond Senator  has  possaasad  himself  of  an  old 
suit  of  armor  and  la  btisy  shining  it  up  in 
order  to  parade  his  superior  pretensions  to 
virtue  before  his  fellows  and  the  public. 
Svcn  Mr.  Trunmn  has  come  forward  in  the 


rola  of  moral  monitor.    The  accusing  finger 
Is  invariably  pointed  at  the  next  fellow. 

Tbe  most  resounding  breast- beating  comes 
Iro«i  the  President  and  memijers  of  hU  party, 
for  the  evident  reason  that  the  rascals  who 
get  turned  out  am  necessarily  those  that  are 
in.  :  Temptation  assails  the  party  in  power 
becnuse  it  puuirtins  motive,  means,  and  op- 
portunity. These  are  the  conditions  pre- 
requisite to  successful  crime.  The  motive  is 
political  or  financial  profit,  or  both.  The 
me^s  consist  of  command  of  the  easy  money 
an4  of  Infiuence  to  turn  the  desired  trick. 
Tht  opportunity  resides  In  a  position  of  dom- 
lna»it  political  power,  which  has  not  been 
successfully  challenged  In  almost  20  years. 

"fhus.  widespread  evidence  of  crookediieas 
an4  corruption  has  accumulated  against  the 
ad»ilni8tration.  It  encompasses  the  Eecon- 
strtictlon  Finance  Corporation,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue,  the  Democratic  National 
Cofamlttee.  numerous  other  oCaclaLs  and 
ag^cies  of  Government  and  the^  White 
Holue  itself. 

i  n 

f.  Tnmian  and  his  party  associates,  al- 
gh  morally  calloused  by  long  apprentice- 
In  the  tutorial  school  of  the  late  Pender- 
and  its  Chicago,  New  York,  and  lesser 
brinches,  suffer  an  understiindable  anxiety. 
It  fcannot  be  called  embarrassment,  for  that 
feeling  Is  not  possible  In  a  climate  of  total 
m^ral  impervlousness,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  present  era  of  grlfters. 
Evfen  a  Fall  and  a  Daugherty  were  not  en- 
tirely lacking  In  a  sense  of  shame,  and  a 
D^by  though  Innocent  of  wrongdoing,  could 
di4  of  a  broken  heart  when  scandal  touched 
hlf  office.  Today,  when  somebody  is  caught, 
th^  rejoinder  Is,  "I  didn't  do  nothln'  illegal, 
arid.  If  I  did,  prove  It." 

Bo  Mr.  Truman,  after  his  national  chalr- 
min  finds  himself  In  hot  water,  his  depart- 
mSntf.  bureaus,  and  agencies  are  caught  in 
catioots  with  crooks,  and  his  famUy  fortimes 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  hand-picked  candl- 
dalte  in  the  crooked  Jaclison  County  Demo- 
cratic primary  of  194<5  are  Improved  by  the 
JUKilclous  locating  of  a  military  air  base. 
f  tMnlts  that  it  would  be  salutary  if  politicians 
disclosed  their  Incomes  each  year. 

VAttemptB."  he  says,  "have  been  made 
thfrough  Implication  and  Innuendo,  and  by 
ei^ggeratlon  and  distortion  of  the  facts  In  a 
ffliv  cases,  to  create  the  Impression  that  graft 
a  jd  corruption  are  running  rampant  through 
tl4e  whole  Government.  •  •  *  I  am  told 
tnat  people  all  around  the  country  are  get- 
ting a  mistaken  and  distorted  Impression 
toat  the  Government  Is  full  of  evUdoers,  full 
oi  men  and  women  with  low  standards  (if 
nljrallty.  full  of  people  who  are  lining  their 
o^n  pockets  and  disregarding  the  public  In- 
ttf-est  This  is  a  terrible  distortion  of  the 
r^l  facts  about  our  Government." 

(Compare  that  with  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  on  Teapot  Dome.  January  26. 
liaS:  "If  there  has  been  any  crime  it  must 
bf  prosecuted.  If  there  has  been  any  prop- 
etty  of  the  United  States  Illegally  transferred 
Of  leased  it  must  be  recovered.  •  •  • 
Gpunsel  will  be  Instructed  to  prosecute  these 
c4ses  In  the  courts  so  that  if  there  is  any 
g|illt  It  will  be  punished;  If  there  is  any  civil 
Ut^billty  it  will  be  enforced:  if  there  is  any 
f^ud.  it  will  be  revealed:  and  if  there  art 
ally  contracu  that  are  illegal,  they  will  be 
creeled.  Every  law  will  be  enforced,  and 
etery  right  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
pfotected." 

J  Mr.  Truman  dbviously  feels  that  Justice 
t  aneaty,  and  decency  are  k>eslde  the  point 
i  •  feels  that  attack  is  the  best  defense 
^  lilts  House  aides,  furxilshlng  copies  of  tht 
K  tsssage  to  reporters  hetan  it  was  read  at  tlu 
C  apltol.  obviously  were  delighted,  ws  an 
li  if«in«d,  with  the  President's  potttiM 
^rategy. 

i  ™ 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Truman  dam< ' 
o^trated  this  subtle  sense  of  stratsgy. 
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tor  WnxjAM  Bkmtoii.  of  Oonnecticut.  former 
partner  of  tbe  insgabls  Chsstsr  Bcsriss  In 
tbs  alUsd  bo^atertac  arts  of  advartM 
ited  himself  beCors  a  j 
Mm  to  caU  for  the  gqfwUHoM  at 
B.  McCamrr.  at  WtaeoBsAa. 
had  qoallficd  Mnnaslf  aa  an  cz- 
of  moral  standards  In  Govanunant 
in  tb*  le— |iUfe  catmam  at  tbe  Rtv  York 
TtaDM  IfacMliM.  tara*  o(  A«ciHt  U,  vtaereln 
b*  registered  well -simulated  Indignation  owsr 
Ssaator  McCaxtht's  efforts  to  obtain  sums 
thixig  approximating  an  Investlgatloc  at 
charges  that  various  pec^le  In  and  about  the 
State  Department  were  not  unsympatbetlc 
to  the  Communist  cause. 

Mr.  McCaxtht.  wtw  oaed  to  flre  a  marhlna 
gun  out  of  the  taU  end  of  a  *farlne  Corps 
plane,  has  a  positive  gift  for  upsetting  Um 
ities  of  Communist*,  memben  of  tba 
persoasion.  and  refined  intaUsctuala 

the  first  two  dasass.  nssldn.  toe  Iksd  had 
a  part  in  giving  dear  old  MUlard  lydlags  tb* 
dear  old  basva  bo  in  MuTtauuL  Tba  Tvy 
mention  of  MeOuthylsa  will  eaiiss  a 
laglon  of  editorial  writers  In  a  hondrad 
scattered  Pair  Deal  nosquea  to  start  beating 
out  rtandardized  denunciations. 

To  give  Mr.  McC&tTBT  his  due.  he  is 
somewhat  rough  in  his  approach,  but  he 
fought  his  ooiantrys  —«**'»*—  In  cme  war  and 
he  Is  fighting  thosa  bs  ooooelvis  to  be  lu 
enfmtei  now.  and  tt  Is  not  a  Job  to  be 
tindertaken  wearing  a  velvet  suit  and  a 
Buster  Brown  ctdlar.  The  Senator  has  the 
belief  that  CommimlsU  are  rather  nMsre 
dangerous  even  than  crooks  In  government, 
and  that  ndthsr  would  be  tolarated  unites 
fa-ored  by  a  moral  corrostan  in  high  plaoea. 
Mr.  BnrroM.  pursuing  tbe  Truman  Una 
that  aggressive  action  may  at  least  result 
in  a  blamed  kick,  offered  a  brief  against 
Mr.  McCsxTBT  founded  on  the  premise  that 
although  there  may  be  nothing  necessarily 
wrong  about  Oommunists,  or  tbose  wbo  pro- 
tect OamwiBlBta,  or  tboae  wbo.  eansetoiury 
or  unoomclously.  play  the  Communists* 
game,  there  Is  everything  wrong  about  Sen- 
ators who  sre  so  IndaUcata  as  to  discuss  tbaaa 
matters.  Mr.  Bkmtom  is  most  rigbtsous  In 
his  posture,  but  the  public  is  not  Informed 
what  Sunday-school  medals  he  Is  entitled 
to  wear.  All  that  appsars  In  the  record  Is 
that.  In  his  adrsrtlslng  days,  be  fostered  a 
large  numbsr  of  radio  operas  nccastnning  a 
vast  oorruptkm  of  the  public  taste,  and  that 
as  a  promoter  of  piped-ln  music  aixl  en- 
cyclopedia sets  he  sdded  to  a  very  large 
fortune,  most  of  it  accumulated  before  ha 
began  Imposing  the  present  tax  rates  on  his 
fellow  dttaens. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Bot- 
tom dsBMiBSlvaiaa  a  very  real  oonosm  over 
tba  Issos  at  afonds  now  bafore  tbe  eountry. 
Tbey  bava  adopted  tbs  standard  li 
It  yoQ  bave  no  ease,  abase  tba 
attorney."  By  this  device,  the  defendant 
ssaka  to  convey  the  lllustna  that  he  is  tbs 
plaintiff. 

It  may  work,  but  on^  If  tbs  paopls  forget 
the  maxliM  laid  down  bf  tbat  great 
at  tbs  moral  law.  Ifr.  Baoassatt.  On  Ftbru- 
ary  ai.  1982.  long  baCbsa  bla  glOIMMO  tele- 
pbooa  conversation  with  the  late  John  Hart- 
ford. Mr.  Boosevelt  delivered  himself  of  vari- 
ous dicta  in  reference  to  the  removal  at 
Tbomas  A.  Parley  as  sbarifl  of  Mew  York 
County. 

'Tasatva  amulBsaaaos  by  untbinlrtag  pe»- 
pla  in  tbs  aettons  of  tboae  vrtw  ttewwdly 
turn  to  psTsomal  advaaftaga  tba  opportunlUes 
offered  by  public  oAoa,"  said  ba.  "la  out  of 
step  with  modem  Ideals  of  govcmmant  and 
wltb  poUUcal  morality.  Such  personal  gain 
Is  not  to  be  ascuasd  becauss  It  Is 
panlad  by  tbe  raspoDdanfs  popidartty  of  per- 
son and  graat  public  generosity.  Pubbc  of- 
fice should  Inqptre  private  financial  Integ- 
rity. •  •  •  'i>e  Stats  must  sKpaet  coib- 
pilaiMse   with   tbaae   aiaimai  lii   bseanaa  tt 


Just  but  a  Jealous 

serving  tbe  public  and 


it  must  tn 
to  a  stem 
It  must  be 
Public  oflioe 
nobody  else.' 


Mr.  BoQsrrelt  could  hardly  have 
the  indleatsd  sentiments  bsttar.  and  it  U  a 
pity  tbat  be  and  his  clsn  did  not  kaap  tbem 
In  mliMl  to  restrain 
eaaunerdalizlng  the  White  House  aa 
before.  One  phrase  in  partlctilar 
stands  out:  ttia  tbongbt  tbat  tbe 
duct  of  iifllwliiildaH  Is  In  no  vti 
by  tfqpi^a  ef  paMte  generosity. 

the  record  oC  a 


Its  ftftb  term  in  oOec.  tba  tboogbt 

ably  occurs  that  no  voting  segmfent  useful 

to  tbe  formatbm  of  a  ma|BH*y  smalgatn  baa 

Tbe  admlnlstrattan  has  paid  the  pacpla  a 
rommlMinn  for  tbe  privilege  of  robMng 
tbem.  and  to  date  both  sides  saem  Mttsfled. 
This  Is  tha  really  terrible  eonsequeaoe  of 
the  decay  of  political  morals  Ttw  vlctlni 
has  been  eamq>ted  by  the  vlctimbwr. 

As  Paine  remarked,  virtue  is  more  easily 
kept  than  recovered.  If  it  bas  been  lost,  it 
Is  because  tbe  people  hav«  forgotten  that  tbe 
poUtielas  Is  their  natural  enemy.  Of  aU 
evtta.  aooordlng  to  Cicero,  ambttkHi  and  the 
disputes  to  public  poets  sre  the  most  de- 
picrable.  The  man  who  seeks  position, 
power,  and  privilege  will  promise  snythlng 
and  stop  at  aoUiing  to  attain  his  liertrs. 
Ones  Installed,  bs  will  defend  his  adrantaga 
with  every  Nanrttshment  and  bribe  which 
the  people  tbcmsdves  bave  placed  within 
bis  reach. 


GOP  Matt 


laterest 


ol  All  Ameiicaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 


or  MASi 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RJEPKB9BNTATTVBS 

Fridav,  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  C  !f- 
cmsssiOKAL  Raooao.  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  editorial  which  i4>peared  in 
the  Morning  Herald  of  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
on  October  16.  1951: 

OCM>  MtTST  Paskiom  PaooasM  n«  iMitasai  or 
All  AMxaicaws 

Any  American  who  wants  bis  democracy 
to  flourish  must  wish  for  tbe  continued 
besltb  of  at  least  two  major  political  partlea. 
Tat  if  ba  bas  only  one.  that  graat  lavar  at 
tbs  democratic  system — ttw  rlgbt  to  choose 
amoog  attematlvca— Is  miming. 

Consequently,  whether  you  sre  a  Rspulill- 
can  or  a  Democrat,  you  ought  to  be  trouMsd 
atwut  what  might  happen  to  tbe  lepuMlean 
Party  should  it  go  much  longer  wltnaMt  win- 
ning tbs  White  House  In  a  national  election. 
Power  b  ttf e-glving  snstsnanw  to  a  pcrtittcal 
organlmtlan:  and  ttis  OOP  bas  not  bald  su- 


■aa  a  stout  believer  in 
tbe  Idea  of  rotatlan  In  ottea.  Aftsrbta&tbo 
ZkotlOB  devalopsd  strongly  tbat  It  was  wise  to 
ebaaga  tba  kiailiii  ■  of  government  from  tims 
to  tbne,  "ntc  fear  was  that  men  who  held 
too  long  grew  lax  and  irrespoostUa 
and  corrupt.  Oecastanally.  tbs  untnldlng  of 
Amsrlcaa  history  prcrlded  svMsaea  ta  rtrlk- 
Ing  aoppert  of  ttte  pbOosopby. 

It  Is  imlsbbi^  tbat  kind  at  evidence  rlgbt 
now.    A  DenoanMe  administration  nevly 


White  House  is 
rr.e  RFC,  the 
ttke  FeaenU  Power 
y  be  but  samples  of  the 
full  stcry.  Tba  concept  of  honor  lu  the  pub- 
lic servies  is  sadly  frayed  and  torn. 

tfnqmatyaaabty  a  feeling  of  reviUaion 
eoafuBlon  grips  many 
Vtobahiy  a  goad  Aare  of  than 
would  Ilka  a  changa,  Tbia  anald  (<eem  tc  be 
aU.  for  tbe  JeSt^rsoaian 
at  roaaOon  to  come  Into  puy.  tor 
the  good  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike. 

Yet  tbe  Republican  Party  can  have  no 
guaranty  tbat  it  will  rids  back  to  po«  er  on 
this  wava  at  revuMon.  It  may.  but  apain  it 
may  not.  Tba  rulea  at  modon  political  life 
are  not  so  simple  as  "tbrow  the  rascals  out." 
In  tbe  early  1930't.  tbs  COP  \iseU  was  rocked 
by  tba  Teapot  Ocane  snanrtsJ.  an  aHfiu;  easily 

But  tbe  Bi-pUb- 
reelected  m  1924. 
Tht  paint  is  lliat  alaatkms  are  decided  by 
a  variety  at  fnctors.  Tb  nif  whoLr  on  your 
adversary^  stourtauawlngn  Is  ri&ky.  they  may 
not  finally  be  rtnanlnsnt  In  tbe  voters  nunds. 
In  short,  tbe  Repobttcans,  as  has  been  said 
many  a  urns,  caanot  count  on  wmmtiig  with 
a  purely  nsgattva  approach.  Tbey  must 
bave  bava  a  pmpaas — a  prugtam  for  all  ele- 
ments at  tbe  iiasibsii  populanon.  It  need 
not  ba  a  plan  for  appeasing  everybody  vuh 
Govarmnent  hand-outa.  But  it  must  be  one 
wblcb  will  appsal  to  Amencajis  l:::  every 
walk  of  Ufa  as  gsmilnaly  in  their  interest. 
Public  opinion  polls  offer  tbe  GOP  no  en- 
that  tt  hss  yet  devised  such  a 
Too  many  people  stUl  regard  the 
Beputollesn  Party  as  the  advocate  of  the  rich 
and  tba  prlvOsged.  It  hss  a  hard  fight  to 
metcuMS  this  popular  notion,  and  tt  can 
only  do  It  with  soUdty  fasbloned  weapons. 

Time  Is  running  fast.  American  voters 
hitherto  have  sboam  ttCBtselves  impstlent  of 
arbtpped  trp  for  election 
only,  as  a  am  tea  to  tfeielr  own  causa 
to  the  liatlOB.  tba  Bspobbcans  should 
no  xaaaMnt  tn  preparing  their  party  for 
tba  kind  at  posltHa,  purposeful,  and  normal 
Oovcmment  tbe  paofdc  yearn  for. 


A  Timely  Statemeot  on  Corrent  WorU 
Conditions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  oHU> 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPFXSFNTATIVBS 

FYidav,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
otb,  I  wish  to  insert  the  foQowln?  state^^N 
ment  from  one  oi^my  eonstituexits,  Mr.  / 
Eugene  P.  O  Gra^,  wherein  he  has  given  ' 
serious  thought  to  and  aUy  anals^zed  cur- 
rent world  conditions,  and  1  consider  his 
observations  well  worth  perusal: 

Amid  tbe  turmoil  asd  c3nftisl<Mi  of  a 
world  madly  prspartag  for  another  world 
botocanst  of  even  greater  proportions  than 
aitbcr  tba  First  or  Second  World  Wars,  or  the 
rasnlts  at  botb  eosnblned.  there  U  ever  that 
unanswered  qtiestlon  piercing  the  heavens, 
the  hearts,  and  the  minds  of  men.  "havs  all 
the 'peoples  of  tbe  world  gone  mad?" 

Today  all  ff*«»«>-«»M«  is  divided  into  two 
armed  camps,  bent  upon  snnlhllatlon.  Pac- 
tortas  are  worklxig  overtime  in  all  countries 
baattng  plowabaiaa  Into  weaporis  at  de- 
stiuctkm;  tba  beat  ■**■"*»  and  genius  of  man 
arc  working  around  ttM  clock,  planning  and 
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_     _ ^ oC  wmr  f*r  mor*  d«- 

•tnaeUTc  azkd  <leTMtatlac  Uian  any  «•  !»▼• 
tn««»t*d  or  ttMd  in  Um  past;  bIatUic.  ■•  n 
wrc  i^tftet  Um  uaM  wImb  Um  nro  bour 
wUl  otmm  myon  ttit  Iraaona  tare*  and  Um  tn- 
•TtUMt  dmnt«ti>ttoa  at  drUlaatkm  wUl 
taB'vc  wrtvwL 

Wbite  UUs  iimlilimlpt  nko»  to  on,  tb*  cocn- 
mon  paopl*  of  Um  vortd  shodder  ^ttIUi  Um 
f«ar  o<  what  U»«  con»equenc*«  sJudi  be.  Ui« 
and  dtaUi,  txaH  Vbvf  try  in  won- 
tt  to  anrvcr  Uiat  quwdon  racking 
)  and  Bolnda — vbyf  Tes:  why  Uito 
by  a  sappoMdIy  enlightened 
ciTHt?«J  worldt    And.  Uit  ans««r  Uiat 

thunderu.g  back,  "TTm  <«•(»  o*  aln 

to  daaUi.'    Tbe  vortd  refuais  to  obey  God's 
•taraal  tov.  f 

Wltbln  ibe-  hearts  ol  all  mankind  to  em- 
lj^f^lil««<  0  t^ritiff  U»t  man  to  subject  to  a 
i^rttm  or  ttvtiM  pofwer.  UMt  to  trath  and 
itabt.  that  controte  and  oparatcs  thto  tinl- 
vena  and  evarythlBC  wittotn  it.  Conse- 
quently. It  fctflova  Ums  UMf*  BKVt  ba  a  rlfht 
side  to  all  thaaa  vesad  qowttona  Uu«  hmy 
broc^ht  the  human  CamUy  to  such  a  atote  a< 
mfaM*  UMt  hope  teenaa  ertntaed  for  a  peneeabte 
•oMittoo.  That  vhich  to  oppoaed  to  the  right 
Bide  -niKt  kjglcaUy  be  the  wronc  aide— ao  that 
w  might  arrive  at  a  right  or  wrong  anawCT 
%o  oar  qjoaatioto  ito|iaiiillin,  upon  whatever 
pnvtoa  w«  um  In  ataklng  a  solution.  It 
would  further  fellow  that  a  division  of 
T»^«Mt%rt  would  place  It  within  two  cate- 
gorlee.  the  rt^t  and  the  wrong,  and  an 
aaalyato  of  Um  phUoaophlea  emanating  tram 
'  '      should  prove  ' 


are  th^^v-emnMnts  and  peo- 
ftm  who  rof  oaa  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  or 
iplrttaal  reUttaoahip.  It  is  their  phlloaophy 
that  tlMy  are  sup  nil  within  thwiMrt^ea; 
that  the  code  d  law*  to  established  upon  tho 
principle  that  might  makes  right;  that  citl- 
■ena  are  slaTea  of  Um  state:  that  man  to  not 
taunortal:  that  recognition  of  divine  or 
spintwal  laiMli  iiTilp  to  anpcntltion:  that  man 
to  a  TTT*******  to  be  waad  as  dlctatocs  order: 
ttat  righu  ai  tlM  IndlTtdual  are  subject  only 
to  jnaterial  power:  that  lore  of  ne^hhnr  to 
(ooUah:  and  that  your  neighbor's  pruperty 
belongs  to  him  only  as  long  aa  be  to  able  to 
^Itold  it  by  superior  force.  Such  is  a  brief 
^o*****  of  an  Bthftortei  goeemoBKit  and  her 
paopla:  stKh  to  the  plitloao|diy  ot  Sossla  and 
her  saMiltte  sUtca. 

Saeoad.  There  are  the  goeernroenta  and 
peopte  M^t  reeogBlaa  a  dirine  relaUooMhlp 
between  God  and  man.  It  to  their  philoso- 
phy that  man  to  a  ^reature  of  a  spirltiial 
power  that  rules  the  unircrse:  that  all  men 
are  children  of  God:  they  believe  that  the 
code  ot  laws  given  by  God  to  Mew—  sbotUd 
be  Um  hasto  for  all  world  govenunenta  and 
paopiaa;  they  brieve  that  lore  of  neighbor 
'to  aMCt  to  the  love  of  God:  and  that  in  all 
relatlonahlps  In  this  world,  man.  being  a 
(^fid  of  God.  In  his  faith  lu  a  supreme 
being.  Is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  athetotic 
tenets  of  Russia  and  her  satellite  states.  It 
to  further  believed  by  tbeae  governments  and 
pec^e  that  every  man  has  a  soul  that  will 
not  dto  and  which  God  has.  in  Bto  goodness, 
given  to  man  that  he  might  become  a  part 
of  Bto  eternal  kingdoov— which  to  again  in 
contrast  to  the  phlloaophy  of  the  atheistic 
govemnMnts  that  otan  to  a  smcJitne  without 
•  soul,  without  a  relationship  between  him- 
self and  God,  and  that  eUstenos  oeasss  for 
him  with  death  u  It  does  In  the  animal 
kingdom.  SiKh  to  the  philosophy  of  the  fov- 
emments  and  peoples  who  aline  themselves 
•gainst  Russia  and  bar  satellite  states. 

Without  delving  into  the  variotu  proofs 
of  a  divine  power  and  hasliif  our  discourta 
tipon  the  dictates  at  maa%  eoeacienos.  wa 
would.  s!ter  analyilng  ths  forsgotng  phtlnso- 
phiek.  have  to  piaem  the  pSUloaopby  of  those 
believing  in  a  divine  powsr  on  the  right  ilds 
and  thoas  bsUtrtng  In  tfte  phlkwpbf  ot  iht 
atheistic  govtmnanta  on  ths  wrong  atda. 


1  would  venture  to  sUte  at  thto  point  that 
9S  percent  o:  the  people  of  the  world  would 
feti  tasvltsd  if  you  were  to  place  them 
amoi^  tboas  on  the  wrong  side  as  we  see 
It  ln<  our  rsUtlonshlp  to  a  divine  or  spiritual 
power. 

Now  taking  the  above  anal3rsto  as  being 
correct  and  recosniatng  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  world's  tnhabltanU  believe  in  the 
st^vsoMkRy  of  a  divine  power,  why  should 
w«  f«w  a  world  catastrophe  or  a  third  world 
war?  IX  God  created  this  universe,  and 
everything  wltliin  It.  if  He  gave  a  code  ot 
laws  to  follow  in  operating  our  Ciovernments 
and  our  peoples,  if  He  holds  the  power  to 
win  or  to  lose  in  the  palm  of  Hto  hand,  then 
why  should  we  be  afraid  of  the  outcome 
were  we  to  become  engaged  in  a  world  con- 
flict? 

Perhaps  we  fail  to  obey  God's  laws.  Per- 
haps we  who  claim  to  be  on  the  right  side 
an  hypocritical  in  our  expressions  of  belief 
and  weak  in  our  faith  in  that  divine  power 
which  may  bring  to  us  much  suffering  and 
deetli  as  a  Just  punishment  for  our  unf atth- 
tlllnnas  in  obedience  to  His  laws.  Since  we 
are  not  Simon  pure,  we  should  expect  to 
pay  in  atonement  for  our  disobedience  and 
Uck  of  faith. 

But  in  our  acknowledgement  of  God's 
supremacy,  even  if  our  eSort  is  mediocre,  we 
still  can  rely  upon  our  a!l-powerf\xl  Greater 
to  help  us  crush  the  enemy  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  blot  out  the  light  of  Heaven  from 
our   world. 

However,  we  cannot  expect,  tho  gh  we  be 
on  the  right  side,  that  God  is  going  to  per- 
form a  miracle  in  our  behalf.  We.  the  gov- 
ernnMnts  and  peoples  on  the  right  side, 
must  make  a  stcrlfice.  for  nothing  worth 
while  to  ever  obtained  without  sacrifice.  We 
must  be  materially  prepared  to  meet  the 
foe.  We  must  have  an  ample  supply  of  ma- 
terial forces  to  meet  the  enemy  and  engage 
him  in  hto  own  method  of  warfare.  And. 
when  I  say.  "we."  I  mean  all  government* 
and  peoples  who  liave  alined  themselves 
against  Bttoata  and  her  satellite  states.  To 
materially  prepare  our  side  will  demand 
great  expenditures  in  money  and  supplies 
from  our  own  Nation.  But  to  guarantee  our 
way  of  life,  the  sacrifice  must  be  made. 
Generations  yet  unborn  need  our  sacrifices 
now  to  protect  them  against  the  slavery  to 
which  they  would  become  heirs  if  we  are 
negligent  In  our  defense  of  freedom.  Oar 
dollars  and  our  blood  are  not  too  much.  If 
Bsesssary.  to  pay  for  victory  against  such 
•  damnable  enemy. 

Above  and  beyond  the  material  forces  we 
must  have  today  In  order  to  banish  fear, 
crush  our  enemies  In  short  order,  and  bring 
all  our  people  to  a  firm  belief  In  a  Divine 
Power,  we  need  dimamlc  leadership.  Leader - 
ahlp  with  faith,  with  courage,  with  trust  in 
God.  and  with  the  will  to  make  an  honest 
•Sort  to  apply  God's  laws  to  man.  That 
then  to  the  right  side,  the  winning  side. 

Constantlne  did  not  fear  the  onrushlng 
hordes. of  the  barbarian  foe  when  he  be- 
held tha^  symbol  of  man's  redemption,  the 
Cross,  in  the  morning  sunlight.  And  with 
that  immortal  slogan.  "In  thto  sign,  you 
shall  conquer."  he  led  bto  armies  into  bat- 
tle and  won  a  glorlotu  victory.  In  the 
eleventh  (^tury.  the  High  King  of  Ireland, 
raising  a  crucifix  before  hto  troops,  bade 
them  drive  the  invading  Norsemen  out  of 
Ireland.  Beton  sundown  that  day.  he  had 
won  a  great  victory,  with  the  enemy  crushed 
and  fleeing  from  hto  native  land. 

Nor  ahould  we  forget  the  Immortal  Joan 
of  Arc  leading  the  people  of  France  to  vic- 
tory, proving.,  if  proof  to  necessary,  that  on 
ths  right  side  to  God,  the  Author,  the  Crea- 
tor, ths  .Olvlne  Power  that  rtilcs  the  unl- 
versa.  and  that  in  every  age.  those  who  put 
thsir  trtMt  in  Him  were  never  disappointed. 
Christ  said.  "Psar  ye  not  them  that  kill  the 
body,  and  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul"  (Mat- 
.     ilMw  10:  2g). 


Tli  philosophy  of  Russia  and  her  satal- 
llte  Itates  would  deprive  man  of  a  soul, 
woul^  place  man  on  a  plane  with  the  dogs  in 
our  streets.  Yet.  we  enlightened  citizens  of 
the  ^orld  who  recognl»  and  believe  In  an 
omnipotent  God,  who  consider  ourselves  Hto 
chllclren.  have  so  little  faith  that  we  have  to 
deal  '  and  even  surrender  ourselves  to  some 
of  the  policies  enunciated  by  those  atheistic 
govetnments.  We  shovUd  bow  our  heads  In 
shatie. 

wjiy  not  now.  even  at  thto  late  hour,  have 
the  I  courage  to  proclaim  by  formal  pro- 
nouScement  our  policies  and  principles  on 
the  >lde  of  right,  on  the  side  of  God.  on  the 
side  of  Justice,  on  the  side  of  eqtialUy  for 
all  tfien,  on  the  side  of  law  as  given  to  man 
by  ojur  Creator— then,  go  forth  with  such  a 
prooositlon  supported  wholeheartedly  by  the 
Unlfed  Nations  who  stand  on  the  right  side 
to  a'  weary  world.  The  enemy  will  crumble, 
as  etiemies  of  Ood  and  man  always  crumble 
whi  faced  by  a  force  on  whose  banner  to 
emt^azoned  In  golden  letters.  "Love  of  tJod 
and  Hove  of  neighbor,"  and  peace — yes.  a  real 
and  lasting  peace — will  be  ours  because  it 
will  be  a  peace  patterned  upon  God's  eternal 
law 


l^efration  of  Miirrant   Farm-Worker 
Families  Into  Community  Life 
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HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

hOF   ICnfTTESOTA 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
frdn  the  August  1951  issue  of  the  Labor 
Inlbrraation  Bulletin  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  It 
deirlbes  the  success  of  the  city  of  Hol- 
laiiiale.  Minn.,  in  integrating  migrant 
fai^- worker  families  into  the  commu- 
ni^  life. 

i  believe  this  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  any  colleagues,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
reajl  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Hollandale. 

"there  tjeing  no  objection,  the  article 
wa$  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  jfollows: 

MiSaANT   WoKKxas   FiKD    Brrrza    World   iw 

MnnnsoTA    Town — Hollandale    CmzcNs 

Jprw  To  Aid  Childskm  and  Pasents 

"things  are  looking  up  this  year  for  the  800 

migrant  farm-worker  families  who  annually 

bett)  gather   the  crops   around  Hollandale. 

Mian. 

AH  groups  m  the  community  of  355  per- 
soifi — school  ofBclals.  church  leaders,  grow- 
eraj  farm  worker  recruiters,  and  other  cltl- 
i!ei|i — have  Joined  together  to  see  that 
scliool-age  children  of  the  migrant  workers 
arei  not  employed  during  school  hours,  as 
re<iuired  under  regulations  of  the  Federal 
^e-and-hour  law,  and  that  they  actually 
(nd  school. 

May  of  thto  year,  the  State  department 
lealth  sent  a  mobile  X-ray  unit  to  Rol- 
and   examined    both    migrant    and 
children  and  ndults. 


laiidale    an 
lockl  chlldi 

Wnder  a 


KTW   STATE   SnX 

bill  Introduced  in  the  Minnesota 
8t^  Legislature  by  State  Senator  larl  L. 
Kn  ibrttson.  who  resides  in  Hollandale.  the 
St4  ts  board  of  health  to  authorized  to  regu- 
lat  I  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
aqi  ipment  insofar  as  thef  concern  sanitary 
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In  the  mlfrant-labor  camps.  The 
bill  was  i^iprovad  in  April  of  thto  year  by 
the  Governor. 

HoUandato  to  surroonded  by  an  eztanstvo 
area  of  intanalvs  farming.  Potatoas.  cab- 
IMCB.  onkjos.  and  aqtarafua  are  Um  major 
crops.  Sugar  beets  and  spinach  are  also 
grown.  During  the  agricultural  srssrm. 
which  extends  from  June  to  early  Novem- 
ber, the  800  migrant  families  xaors  than 
double  Hollandale's  populaUon.  Most  of 
tbem  come  from  Tesaa  and  art  o(  MtoHeaa 
origin. 

Psw  of  the  chUdren  in  thaes  faaaillse  at- 
tcndsd  school.  They  wdPked  in  ths  fields 
Instead.  Hotisiog  vaa  poor  and  sanitary  fa- 
cilities In  many  cases  nonexistent. 

Dtirlng  the  1950  season  investigators  of 
tbe  Department  of  Labor's  Wage  and  Bour 
Diviaion.  with  the  help  ot  Minnesota  Stata 
labor-tow  tnspectnrs.  tounched  an  cduca- 
Uonal  program  to  get  the  cocperatk»  oC 
school  officials,  church  groups,  groweta.  moA 
those  who  recruited  tobor  for  the  growers 
In  provldizxg  school  facilities  for  the  mi- 
grant chUdren — and  seeing  that  they  at- 
teadsd  school.  The  ftlr  Labor  Standards 
(Wage-Hour)  Act  provides  that  no  one  tnuler 
16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  at  agri- 
cultural }obs  during  school  hours  by  a  pro- 
ducer who  ships  directly  or  indlrecUy  in 
interstate  conunerce. 

SKOwms  nrrxaasT 
At  first  the  conomunity  was  restotant  to 
the  idea  of  taking  mlgtvnt  children  into 
school,  but  increasing  Insight  into  tha  aoany 
problenM  that  bssat  Um  BipaBta  haa  re- 
sulted In  s  growing  interest  in  these  fam- 
ilies and  a  local  Mtlon  program  to  help  work 
out  answers  to  their  problems.  School  offl- 
ciato  made  plans  for  them.  One  minister 
urged  more  than  100  growus  in  hto  con- 
gregation to  tell  the  migratory  wcvkers  that 
Uistr  dtfldren  ahould  be  in  achool.  In  an- 
other church  attended  by  many  ot  the  nd- 
granta.  the  priest  gave  hto  congregation  ths 
same  InformaUon. 

BSXAIKSD  TBaOOOR  WINILS 

During  last  winter  several  families  from 
Texas,  whose  earnings  bad  been  very  low 
because  of  poor  crops,  stayed  on  in  Hollan- 
dale. The  25  children  In  these  families  con- 
tinued to  attend  school.  The  sntoll  amounts 
charged  for  school  lundMs  were  provided  by 
donations  from  churchea.  the  parent-teacher 
sssoctotlon.  and  other  groups.  The  families 
were  supported  by  pubUc  funds. 

Then,  thto  spring,  one  local  grower,  who 
recruits  in  Texas  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
other  growers,  prepared  contracts  in  Spanish 
for  the  wutKeis  to  sign.  Ttieee  contracts  In- 
eluded  a  clause  Informing  the  worknv  of  the 
mini— it  ■  school-attendance  law.  Another 
claitoe  explained  the  FMcral  minimum -age 
provlalon. 

Copies  of  theae  eositracts  were  left  with 
the  Texas  State  Employment  Service  offices. 
Famlllea  ml0ratlac  to  BoUandale  were  told 
to  bring  birth  eertiflcates  and  school  records 
of  their  school-age  dilldren. 

Barly  in  May.  representatives  of  the  De- 
partnMnt  of  Labor's  Wage  and  Hour  Diviaion 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  aa  well 
as  representatives  at  the  Minnesota  8Ute 
Industrial  Ooitimisston.  visited  BoUandala. 
They  found  65  Bl^attt-famlly  childran  in 
the  HoQandale  elementary  and  high  school 
that  day,  though  the  influx  of  workers  from 
Texas  had  Just  begun.  They  expected  an 
earoUxnent  ot  not  less  than  130  before  the 
sad  of  the  school  yaar.  The  principal  of  an- 
other school  wss  preparing  to  take  in  chU- 
dren from  other  dtotricts  where  spaes  was 
lacking. 

The  InvaMtafeors  ware  ^reed  that  things 
were  looking  up,  particularly  for  the  migrant 
ChUdren.  and  they  believe  that  what  Hollan- 
dale to  doing,  and  what  Its  dtlxens  plan  to 
do.  can  be  adapted  to  thou-iands  of  like  com- 
munlUes  throughout  the  NaUon. 


TTje  William  B  Bankhead  National  Forett 
Is  a  Great  National  .A«$et  From  Whick 
tbe  People  of  the  United  States  Art  Re- 
cervini  Bi§  Rfturni;  t.4e  People  of  the 
Seveath  Congressional  Diitrkt  of  Ala- 
bama Enjoy  Many  Local  Benefits  From 
This  Forett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  EiliOTT 

or  *rj>iui» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVBB 

Friday.  October  19.  19S1 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Pres- 
idential proclamation  on  January  15, 
1913.  created  what  is  today  the  William 
B.  Banfc^head  Natkmal  Forest,  located  in 
parts  of  Franklin.  Winston.^  and  Law- 
rence Counties  in  Alabama. 

When  he  issued  the  proclamatkm. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  named  the 
area  of  198.426  acres  of  laiKl  ihe  Alabama 
National  Forest. 

Eighteen  years  later  on  June  19.  1936. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
another  proclamation  increasing  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest  to  include  SiB.- 
604  acres,  and  changing  the  name  from 
Alabama  National  Forest  to  the  Black 
Warrior  National  Forest. 

In  June  1942.  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  changed  the  name  of  the  forest 
oDoe  acain.  This  time  it  was  designated 
as  the  William  B.  Bankhead  National 
Fbrest,  named  in  honor  of  William  B. 
Bankhead.  who  had  for  many  years  l>e- 
f  ore  his  death  oi:.  September  15. 1940.  rep- 
resented the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict o;  Alabama  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  Congress.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  forest  is  lo- 
cated in  this  district. 

Mountainous  in  its  topography,  the 
William  B.  Bankhead  Forest  is  typical  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Highlands. 
It  is  composed  of  mixed  pine  and  hard- 
wood, to  which  efficient  methods  of  lire 
protection  and  planned  management 
meaames  are  being  applied. 

Within  the  tmundaries  of  the  forest  the 
Government  actually  owns  178.184  acres 
of  tbe  total  560,604.  Located  in  the 
Seventh  ConcresBional  District  are  88.- 
921  acres  of  the  Government-owned 
proper-ty.  or  135  square  miles. 

Kanvx  wxLauvB  navaxxintxirr  xx  ths  roaaar 

With  its  abundant  streams  and  plenti- 
ful  food  supply,  ihe  forest  is  an  ideal 
breeding  ground  for  native  wildlife. 
This  fact  was  iTfticntied  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  forest.  bringtSK  about  es- 
tablishment of  the  16.000-acre  Sipsey 
River  Game  Refuge.  A  deer  herd  of  100 
was  released,  aixi  since  then  the  deer 
have  multiplied  rapidly. 

In  1938  this  game  refuge  was  expanded 
to  98.800  acres  by  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  State  Conservation  De- 
partment of  Alabama.  A  fxill-time  game 
warden  protects  the  increasing  wildlife 
population.  The  area  has  been  posted 
and  improvements  constructed  to  aid  in 
the  proper  miinMiimiit  of  the  refuge. 


Binrmtc^  nsHotc.  Aio  rvsirc  uraEATiox  in 

TKI  rOEEST 

Recognition  is  given  the  fact  that  If 
the  number  of  wild  animals  prows  so 
large  as  to  cause  a  food  shortage,  un- 
healthy animak  will  be  thf  result.  Thus 
himtii«g  is  permitted  m  order  to  provide 
control  over  tlie  size  of  the  uildlife  popu- 
lati(fn. 

Annual  hunts  are  held  uncier  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  United  states 
Vtarat  Serviee  and  tto?  I>epartinent  of 
Omiae I  f ation  of  Alabama.  Hunters  are 
governed  by  State  laws,  and  by  hunt 
rules  designed  for  the  protecUon  of  the 
hunter  and  the  game. 

In  1938  a  dam  was  constructed  across 
Owl  Creek  in  the^  forest,  thereby  creat- 
ing an  artificial  lake  of  appro.>am;iiely  40 
acres.  Known  as  Brushy  Lake,  ii  is  lo- 
cated about  4  miles  northeast  of  More- 
land  near  the  center  of  the  foreiL  It 
was  built  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  which  was 
functioning  then. 

Brushy  Lake  has  been  stocked  with 
game  fish,  and  year  round  fishing  is  per- 
mitted, subject  to  State  Ip.ws.  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  fee  to  defray  the  co;  t 
of  management  of  the  lake.  A  sviim- 
mtng  area  is  also  provided.  Many  peo- 
ple visit  the  lake  during  the  .«ummer 
months  to  enjoy  the  opportunuies  lor 
fiohing.  swimming,  azkd  picnickir^. 
axTsrr  aivEs  KncxxanoMAi.  asxa 

Anqther  outstanding  feature  of  the 
forest  Ss  the  Sipsey  River  recreauonal 
area  located  on  the  Sipsey  River  at 
a  point  where  it  is  crossed  oy  the  Cranal 
Road.  Picnic  tables,  shelters,  and  out- 
door firepilaces  have  been  provided  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  enjoy  pic- 
nicking under  beautiful  primitive  forest 
conditions.  Several  thousand  persons 
visit  this  area  each  year. 

aoaaa  amd  nuoLS  w  thi  forest 

A  well-planned  road  and  trail  system 
prevails  throughout  the  forest.  It  is 
maintained  to  permit  year  round  travel 
in  connection  with  management  of  ths 
forest.  Ten  percent  of  the  gross  income 
from  the  forest  is  spent  for  road  work 
within  the  forest  area. 


AOKIKUTaATKaf   or  TBI 

The  forest  area  is  under  direct  super- 
vision of  a  district  forest  ranger  with 
headquarters  at  HaleyviUe.  Ala.  Excel- 
lent fire  look-out  towers  have  been  erect- 
ed. Telephone  lines  stretch  over  100 
miles  to  provide  prompt  communication 
with  fire-fighting  crews.  These  crews 
are  equipped  with  tocds  and  food  sup- 
pUes  to  enable  them  to  stay  on  the  job 
until  a  fire  is  pst  out.  During'  dry  sea- 
sons, lookoots  watch  night  and  day  for 
the  start  of  a  fire  in  order  that  immedi- 
ate dispatch  of  a  fire-fighting  crew  may 
be  made. 

Many  buildings  have  been  constructed 
in  connection  with  development  of  thife 
forest.  Some  of  the  more  important 
buildings  are  located  at  the  administra- 
tive site  at  Central  Tower  on  the  Cheat- 
ham Highway,  south  ot  Moulton,  Ala.; 
the  Turkey  Foot  game  warden  dwelling 
on  the  Sipsey  River;  and  dwellings  and 
other  buildings  at  Basham,  Black  Pond, 
Moreland,  Kinlock  Towers,  and  at  Gray- 
son. 
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An  of  Alabama's  naUooal  forests,  the 
WlUiam  B.  BazakbeMi.  the  Talladeca. 
and  the  Cooecfauh.  arc  n—ifiwd  tay  Mr. 
C.  P  Burnhmm.  vtth  cAeei  m  Mont- 
gomerr.  Ala.  All  of  these  forKte  are 
located  in  recioii  •  of  the  operatiMis  of 
the  United  States  Fbrest  Senrfce.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Connaughton,  with  head- 
q\uut«rs  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  is  regioq^l  for- 
ester for  regi<m  8.  The  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
imttftnvil  forests.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
Utrftcd  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  is  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Lyle  F  Wat*s.  as  Chief,  with  oflkes  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 
omsnoMT  or  nts  pbotu  or  rva.  crHnxs 

vrATis.ii*  nn  wtluam  b.  bakxhcao  na- 


Bmrbody  in  the  United  States  has  an 
tnTe^tment  in  the  William  B.  Bankhead 
National  Forest 

Since  establishment  of  the  forest  34 
years  ago.  a  total  of  $2,089,120  86  of  Fed- 
CTttl  Government  funds  has  been  spent 
in  maintaining  the  area.  The  money  has 
gone  toward  forest  improvements,  such 
as  purchase  of  land  and  timber,  tree 
planting,  road  construction,  recreational 
facilities,  coanmunicttions.  guard  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings,  fire  towers, 
warehouses,  and  shops. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  aver- 
age price  paid  by  the  Government  for 
land  it  has  bought  for  the  forest  was 
$4  66  per  acre. 

Equally  as  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
over  half  the  total  investment  has  been 
spent  on  roads  in  order  to  ma^e  the 
forest  access,  ble  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istration, for  logging  and  sale  of  lumber, 
and  for  the  u.^  of  people  who  desire  to 
use  the  area  for  recreational  purposes. 

Statistics  show  that  10  p'rcent  of  the 
gross  returns  from  timber  sales  is  ex- 
F30ded  on  road  work  within  the  forest. 
8lnce  1937.  the  year  in  which  timber  sales 
Parted,  the  Government  has.  under  this 
provision,  expended  $95,845.77  on  the 
forest  roads. 

BvrxTsws  oir   ium,  iMVMbrttTxi 
The  people  have  received  something  in 
return  for  their  Investment  in  the  Wil- 
liam B.  Bankhead  National  Forest. 

The  Government  has  sold,  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 5905.92693  worth  of  timber.  In 
addition,  it  has  collected,  as  a  part  of  the 
purchase  price  of  timber  sold.  S128.- 
019.73  for  what  is  called  "betterment"  of 
the  area  from  which  the  timber  is  cut. 

"BettCCBMDt"  funds  are  used  by  the 
Govemmeiit  to  pay  the  cost  of  planting 
new  trees  and  removing  undesirable  trees 
or  other  growth  on  the  land  where  trees 
are  cut  for  sale.  To  do  this  work  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  hires  local 
labor,  thus  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  c>eople  who  live  in  the  forest  area. 

However,  if  we  disregard  entirely  the 
Income  of  S128.019.73  paid  by  timt)er  pur- 
chasers for  betterment  of  the  land  from 
which  they  cut  their  timber,  the  stump- 
age  value  of  the  timber  sold — $905,926.- 
93 — equals  a  total  return  to  date  of  43 
percent     Average  returns  on  the  money 


Invested  for  the  past  3  years  have  been 
9  percent  annually.  I  do  not  know  of 
many  better  investments. 

trrUKNS  TO  RATI 

The  State  of  Alabama  also  shares  in 
the  returns  from  the  forest.  The  law 
provides  that  25  percent  of  the  proceeds 
of  timber  sales  be  paid  to  the  State. 
Since  tree  cutting  began  in  the  forest, 
the  Federal  Government  has  paid  the 
State  of  Alabama  a  total  of  $239,614  43 
under  this  provision. 

Based  upon  location  of  the  timber, 
$2,202.13  of  this  return  has  come  from 
timber  sold  fiom  that  portion  of  the 
forest  lying  in  PrankUn  County;  $120,- 
095.43  from  sales  from  the  part  in  Law- 
rence County:  and  $117,316.94  com'ng 
from  timber  sold  in  Winston  County's 
share  of  the  forest. 

LOC.\L    EMPLOYMENT 

The  William  B.  Bankhead  National 
Forest  provides  an  excellent  soiuxe  of 
local  employment. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has 
19  full-time  employees  and  31  part-time 
employees,  tht  latter  averaging  10 
months  employment  annually. 

The  Clancy  Lumber  Co..  a  large  saw- 
mill at  Grayson,  Ala  .  in  the  center  of 
the  forest,  is  engaged  in  cutting  national 
forest  timber  on  a  large  part  of  the  area. 
This  operation  is  planned  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  designed  to  harvest  the  ma- 
ture timber  and'iUlace  the  forest  in  the 
best  condition  for  continued  growth. 

Clancy  Lumber  Co.  operations  account 
for  approximately  230  employees.  One 
hundred  and  ten  of  these  work  in  and 
about  the  operation  at  Grayson,  and  120 
are  employed  by  the  company's  timber 
contractors  or  woodsmen. 

Numerous  other  smaller  sales  to  pri- 
vate operators  are  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  pres- 
ent, these  lumber  production  firms  af- 
ford employment  to  approximately  85  ad- 
ditional persons. 

The  game  management  area  furnishes 
employment  for  3  State  game  wardens 
full-time  and  3  part-time.  In  addition, 
some  18  farmers  have  agreements  with 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  which 
allow  them  ^  put  small  portions  of  the 
forest  to  agriciiltiu'al  use. 

Therefore,  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  William  B. 
Bankhead  National  Forest  accoimts  for 
the  employment  of  approximately  350 
people,  and  in  all  its  operations  has  the 
•fiTect  of  being,  within  itself,  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  entire  area. 

SSKAnnHC  VALUE  or  THIS  NATIONAL  ASSET 

Significant  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  a  study  of  the  Bankhead  National 
Forest. 

Approximately  $2,000,000  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  forest,  with  almost  $1,000,- 
000  of  this  already  returned.  One-quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  has  been  paid  to 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

Operation  of  the  forest  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  350  people  of  the  vicinity. 

However,  this  is  not  the  full  story,  be- 
caiise  the  land  itself,  since  its  purchase 


by,  the  United  States  Forest  Service^  has 
increased  in  value  from  year  to  year  like 
everything  else.  My  estimate  is  that  this 
land,  excluding  merchantable  timber,  is 
wdrth  more  than  the  entire  amount 
wiich  the  Government  has  invested  In  it. 

but,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  land 
it^lf ,  the  forest  now  has  approximately 
seiren  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth 
ofisaw  timber  ar.d  pulpwood. 

To  state  the  matter  in  another  way, 
aU  the  people  of  the  United  States  own, 
aala  national  asset,  the  William  B.  Bank- 
h^d  National  Forest  which  cost  $2,000.- 
WI).  Nearly  Sl.OCO.OOO  has  been  re- 
tiimed.  The  asset  is  worth,  not  count- 
ii^  the  value  of  the  178.184  acres  of  land 
a^ut  $7,500,000. 

iOf  the  178.184  acres  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ertunent  in  the  three  counties,  about  one- 
hilf  lies  within  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama.  Brsides  th's, 
the  Seventh  District  embodies  701 
souare  miles  of  proclaimed  forest  ai^a. 
I  think  it  might  reasonably  be  expecled 
that  the  future  growth  of  Government 
lajid  ownership  in  this  proclaimed  forest 
aijea  will  occur  largely  within  the  S?v- 
e^th  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
reciarks,  I  include  the  following  letters 
attd  documents,  which  chiefly  comprise 
tMe  sources  for  my  remarks  about  the 
William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest : 

JPirst.  My  letter  of  May  30.  1951.  to 
Mr.  C.  M.  Granger.  Assistant  Chief.  Na- 
tional Forest  Division,  Forest  Service, 
tailed  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tilre.  dated  May  30.  1951; 

Second.  Reply  to  foregoing  letter,  by 
Hhn.  Lyle  F.  Watts.  Chief,  United  States 
Fi>re.st  Service,  dated  June  4,  1951. 

Third.  Letter  from  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Ctnnaughton,  Regional  Forester.  South- 
em  Region,  dated  July  6,  1951,  to  which 
isi  attached  a  report  on  the  William  B. 
Bankhead  National  Forest,  and  a  tract 
staled  "The  Alabama  National  Forests" 
atid  another  styled  "William  B.  Bank- 
head  National  Forest." 

Fourth.  My  letter  of  July  17, 1S51.  pro- 
pounding additional  inquiries  to  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Connaughton,  Regional  ^or- 
e$ter. 

Fifth.  His  answer  to  the  foregoing  let- 
tor,  dated  August  20.  1951. 

J  Mat   30.   1951. 

IV.  C.  M.  GRANon. 

Assistant  Chief,  Natiomal  Forest  Division, 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri^ 
culture. 

iDcak  Mm.  GkANcn:  I  am  engaged  In  an 
iDtenBive  study  of  the  William  B.  Bank- 
h#ad  National  Forest  in  northern  Alabama, 
aild  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  In- 
formation to  answer  the  following  questions, 
aS  yoiu*  convenience: 

h.  How  many  square  mUes,  how  many 
a^ea  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Alabama  are  in  the  William  B.  Bank- 
b#ad  National  Forest? 

B.  Are  lands  presently  being  acquired  In 
tlie  Seventh  District  for  addition  to  the 
William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest,  and 
If  so.  at  what  yearly  rate  and  under  what 
U«rs? 

t  What  is  the  value  of  all  merchantable 
tiaiber  In  the  Seventh  District  portion  of 
tt^  WllUam  B  Bankhead  National  Forest? 
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tphones,   ftre   towers,  roads,  and  recrea- 


4.  How  much  value  is  added  each 
natural  growtb? 

6.  What  U  the  total  takveataacnt  the  United 
States  baa  In  the  Wllltem  B.  Bankhead 
National  Forest?  Please  include  the  invest- 
ment in  everythUig.  Including  land,  tlmher. 
telephc 
^x&m\  facimies. 

6.  What  is  the  valua  pf  the  Um)>er  sold 
tram  the  forest  slxioe  its  eatabUahoMBt? 
Pteaae  list  sales  for  each  fiscal  or  aalandig 
year. 

7.  Please  se^d  me  a  general  history  at  this 
foreet  if  one  is  available. 

Thanking  you  for  supplying  this  Informa- 
tion, and  with  kindest  rcgutia,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Caci.  Bluott. 

Umtibd  STATia  DarAmmrr 

cm  AuBJCuLTuaa. 

FORBT  SECVSCB, 

W <uhir\gtOfK,  June  4,  1951. 
Bon.  Cjlml  iLUcm. 

House  of  MepresentativeM. 
DsAa  Mr.  Sluott:  Beferenee  Is  made  to 
yotir  letter  of  May  30. 

Much  of  the  detailed  information  which 
you  desire  Is  not  readily  availaUe  here  and 
tberefoK  it  Is  neceaaary  to  aak  the  Regional 
Forester  at  Atlanta  to  aaaemble  the  data. 
Some  searching  of  the  records  wUl  be  necee 
sary  in  order  to  cfHnplete  the  r^xirt,  tni 
I  am  sure  the  work  will  bt  dona  ••  oqMdl- 
tlously  as  po6sll>le. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  unneoeaaary  delay 
we  are  asking  the  Regional  Foreater  to  send 
the  Information  directly  to  you,  with  a  cogif 
to  this  office. 

Sincerely  youn. 

Ltuk  F.  Watts,  Chief. 
By  C.  M.  OsAivcEB. 

Umno  Statu  DEPAmcnrr 
or  AeaicuLTuaa, 
Fosaax  Seryice.  Soimtxaw  Rbbhui. 

Atlanta,  Ga..  Jul^  «.  19S1. 
Bon.  Caai.  Eluott, 

Hoioe  0/  JUpreacatetton. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkax  Mr.  Eluott:    Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  information  tegardlng  the 
Bankhead  National  Foreat. 

C.  F.  Bumham.  foreat  supcrvtoor  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  assembled  the  InformatAon 
which  is  attached.  I  have  reviewed  the  su- 
pervisor's report  and  feel  that  it  wUl  sire 
you  the  Infomxatlon  you  desire.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  value  fig- 
ures for  the  standing  timber  and  valtie  of  the 
^fimi«^  growth.  As  pointed  out  in  the  report; 
these  were  derived  by  applying  unit  rates 
received  for  stumpage  In  relaUvely  small, 
tfiort-tenn  sales  during  fiscal  year  1051.  Not 
knowing  the  use  you  plan  to  make  of  thaw 
figures.  I  have  no  suggestion  for  revising 
them,  but  1951  stumpage  rates  are  probably 
too  high  for  use  as  a  base  in  determining 
Investment  valuea. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  aartstanre  in  this 
matter,  please  feel  free  to  can  on  us. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Cbas.  a.  ConnATjxiHXoim, 

Megional  Forester. 

RzvoRT  ON  WnxiAM  B.  Bamkhxao  Katiomai. 
TomMBt 
I.  T!ie  tabulation  bekm  shows  the  acre- 
age for  both  the  William  B.  Bankhead  Na- 
tlooal  Ftraat  and  the  Seventh  Congreaskxial 
OlBtrict  porttcHi  of  the  forest.  Tlie  v^am 
acreage  repraaenta  ttoa  total  area  within  tha 
foreat  botUMkyrj  ta  ait  by  Preaklential  proo- 
lamatlon  and  the  net  acreage  is  that  owned 
by  tha  Federal  Oovemmeot. 
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the  forest  and  the  Winiam  i^.  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest.  &s  a  whole,  is  as  foUuws: 


2.  Becanse  of  presently  high  lazid  values 
and  decreased  appropriations,  there  has  been 
no  aoqulsltion  on  the  William  B.  Bankhead 
by  pordiaae  since  fiscal  year  1941.  Acquisi- 
tion of  dMlniWa  tracts  by  exchange  of  na- 
tional foreat  laod  or  timber  for  privately 
owned  lands  unde.'-  the  General  Kschange 
Art  of  March  20,  199S  and  the  We^s  Law 
Ezcliange  Act  of  Mardi  3.  192S,  is  contem- 
plated for  the  preeent. 

From  July  5,  1813.  when  public  landa  in 
thli  araa  were  withdrawn  tram  entry  (the 
Alabama  National  Foreat.  now  the  William  B. 
Bankhead  National  Forest  was  proclaimed 
as  a  national  forest  on  January  15,  1918). 
through  fiscal  year  1039,  lands  were  ac- 
quired in  the  William  B.  Bankhead  Forart 
from  the  following  aourcea: 
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3.  The  volume  and  value  of  the  timber  on 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  portion  of 
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4.  Bach  year  approximately  108  board  feet 
per  acre  is  added  to  the  growtng  stock 
through  new  growth,  whicii  at  the  current 
avuaga  value  per  million  board  feet  would 
eqtial  i3S6.MB  on  the  forest  as  a  whole  and 
•127.4U  on  the  Seventh  Coug^ressional  Du- 
trlct  portion  of  the  foreat  In  addition.  It 
U  eattamtad  that  ataxtda  oontbininK  timber 
at  polpwwMl  alaa  ave  prodnatag  a  total  udci- 
Uonal  volume  a(  6,060  corris  annually  having 
a  value  of  91JbO0  tar  the  lorest  as  a  v^bole. 
half  of  which  is  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  . 

6.  The  present  total  investment  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  :n  the  William 
B.  Bankhead  National  Forest  i£  iumlzed  as 
foUom: 

Land  and  timb« » |728.  MO  78 

Tree  planting 38,  210.  00 

'  No  investment  value  is  aaslgned  to  acqui- 
sitions from  public  domain  to  daniiUoi.ia. 
The  Investment  in  land  and  timber  wa«  de- 
termined by  ijiqilying  the  average  purchase 
price  of  g4.f8  per  acre  to  the  '.56.185  acres 
purchased. 

Roads $1,  126.  750  4» 

RacraaHi— I  tmtmtkm 127  201  55 

Guard  dwaniiigii  and  twrtidtnga.  so.  285  35 

Conumanlcatloos 28.  428  57 

Fire  towers 10.911  87 

Waiafcouees  and  sha|M 4. 117  3S 

Total  Investment. 2.  OFfl.  120.  86 

6.  The  voliune  and  valtie  of  the  tunber  ae> 
tuaUy  cut  from  timber  sales  is  given  below. 
The  cut  prior  to  flacal  ye&r  1937  was  negligi- 
ble. Records  permitting  a  breakdown  by 
counties  haa  been  maintained  ouly  since 
1047,  therefore  votuuMs  and  values  for  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  are  shown 
only  for  flacal  yaaxs  1M7  tu  date.  Values  for 
Stumpage  are  the  gross  returns  lo  iht  United 
StatM  Treasury.  Values  shown  under  sale 
area  betterment  represent  addiuonai  funds 
ccdiected  tmdar  the  Knutaon-Vandenoerg  Act 
of  June  9,  1930  (46  Stat.  537). 
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7.  A  cop;  ot  Um  hlsUricaJ  information 
■beet  on  Um  Atohina  Nation&l  F^onsta,  a 
pwt  of  v>>]ch  awcnbw  tbe,  WUltem  B.  B»x\k.- 
hma  Forat.  la  atta^ted.  Racnataan  map  of 
tb»   aattonal   foreata    In    Alabama    la   alao 


Thx  Alxbama  Natxohal  FoaiarTS 

Poresta  comprise  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  land  are*  of  Uw  State  of  Alabama. 
These  forest  areas  have  played  an  Important 
role  In  the  development  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  During  World  War  II,  when 
enormous  quantltiea  ot  lumber  and  other 
loreat  producu  were  needed,  the  Nation 
tamied  to  the  South  with  its  vast  timber 
lands  for  tbeae  materiala.  The  i*t~**HI  for 
wood  products  haa  ooDtinned  ataoe  tb»  war 
years. 

The  pan  which  the  State  of  Alabama  has 
played  in  fumiablng  these  forest  products 
la  outstanding.  BeliaMe  estimates  indicate 
that  more  than  •gOOOjOOO.OOO  board  feet  of 
lumber  were  cux  in  the  State  during  the 
&-year  pjeriod  1944  to  1948.  Inclusive.  This 
production  of  lumber  la  even  more  renuir li- 
able when  we  realize  that  essentially  all  of 
thla  material  was  cut  from  second  growth 
timber  stands.  The  original  forest  had  long 
Blnce  been  cut  and  used.  We  were  harvest- 
ing a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  crop  of 
treea  from  our  forest  land.  The  wartime 
demand  for  forest  products  imposed  a  drain 
on  the  timber  resources  of  Alabama  which 
vas  oonslderably  in  excess  of  the  material 
being  replaced  by  annual  growth.  The  need 
for  bouaing  and  industrial  building  In  the 
postwar  period  is  making  additional  de- 
mands on  our  foresta.  The  need  for  wise 
planning  to  restore  and  Improve  the  forests 
of  Alabama  must  be  apparent  to  everyone 
concerned  with  the  continued  development 
and  prosperity  or  oiir  State. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  Is  under 
the  <llr«ctlon  ol  \\a  Chief.  Lyle  F.  Watts. 
Washington.  D.  C,  and  the  Service  as  a 
whole  is  divided  into  10  regions.  The 
southern  region  in  which  we  are  located  in- 
cludes 11  Southern  States  and  is  known 
as  region  8.  Charles  A.  Connaughton,  with 
beadquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  tte  regional 
foraater 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  developing  and  demon- 
ctratlng  the  best  methods  of  managing 
f(H«at  lands.  There  are  three  national 
forests  in  Alabama  with  a  total  Government- 
owned  area  of  well  over  a  half  million  acres 
of  land.  On  these  national  forests  owners 
and  managers  of  tlmberland  can  find  an- 
■wi  to  many  of  the  problenu  which  are 
confronting  them  in  growing  a  crop  of 
trees.  Also  available  on  the  national 
fareatsR^are  facilities  for  hunting,  fishing, 
swimming,  hiking,  and  other  typea  of  out- 
door recreation.  These  facilities  have  been 
davtfoped  for  public  use  and  offer  a  splendid 
oppuc  ivnlty  for  healthful  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

The  three  national  forests  in  Alabama 
are  the  William  B.  Baakhead  National 
Forest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the 
Talladega  National  Forest  In  central  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Conecuh  4«atlonal  Forest  in 
the  southern  or  flat  woods  section.  All  of 
tbasi  areas  ara  administered  from  a  forest 
superTtsor's  oQlee  located  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  A  district  forest  ranger  is  in  charge 
of  e«w:h  unit  or  ranger  district.  The  Wll- 
liam  B  Bankhead  and  the  Conecuh  Na- 
tional Forests  are  mch  a  unit  or  ranger 
district  In  themselves.  The  Talladega  Na- 
tional Forest,  due  to  lu  large  size.  U  divided 
Into  three  ranker  dlstncu.  There  follows 
a  brief  description  and  hUtory  of  the  Bank- 
head  National  Porest  area  in  Alabama. 

WiLxiAM     B      Bankhead   National    Foaxar — 
William  B    Bankhcao  Ha.sceb  DisraicT 
The  wmiam  B   Ba.-ikhead  National  Forest 

first  came   into   bem^   an   the   result   of  a 


PreoldentlAl  proclamation  on  Jar.uary  15, 
1918.  It  was  called  the  Alabama  National 
Forest  and  existed  in  Franklin.  Lawrence, 
and  Winston  Countlee.  There  were  198.426 
grosa  acres  within  the  proclaimed  boundary 
and  the  area  was  administered  as~a  part  of 
the  Cherokee  National  Forest  with  headquar- 
ters at  Athens.  Tenn.  On  June  19.  1936. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  a 
proclamation  Increaaing  the  gross  area  to 
560,604  acres  and  changing  the  name  to  the 
Black  Warrior  National  Forest.  In  June 
1942.  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  changing  the  name  from 
Black  Warrior  to  WllUam  B.  Bankhead  in 
honor  of  one  of  Alabama's  distinguished 
native  sons.  As  it  now  stands,  the  William 
B.  Bankhead  National  Forest  has  a  pro- 
claimed gross  area  of  560.604  acres.  177.976 
acres  of  which  are  Government -owned  or 
controlled  lands. 

The  area  is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  district  forest  ranger  with  headquarters 
at  Haleyville.  Ala.  The  area  is  of  mountain- 
ous topography  typical  of  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian highlands.  The  forest  is  composed 
of  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  species  and  Is 
responding  In  a  very  satisfactory  manner  to 
the  Are  protection  and  planned  management 
measures  which  have  been  applied. 

During  the  period  July  1.  1947.  to  June  30, 
1948.  over  17.000.000  board  feet  of  Ixmiber 
were  cut  from  the  forest.  This  represents 
the  largest  annual  timber-sales  business  in 
the  history  of  the  unit.  The  lumber  is  har- 
vested by  private  timbermen  who  buy  the 
timber  from  the  Government  on  a  stump- 
a^e  basis.  At  present,  a  large  sawmill  at 
Grayson.  Ala.,  in  the  center  of  the  forest  Is 
engaged  in  cutting  national  forest  timber  on 
a  large  portion  of  the  area.  This  operation 
is  planned  on  a  long-time  basis  designed  to 
harvest  the  mature  timber  and  place  the 
forest  in  the  best  condition  for  contlnucxl 
growth.  Numerous  smaller  sales  to  private 
operators  have  also  been  made.  Plans  for 
the  current  year  call  for  the  cutting  of 
19.000.000  board  feet  of  timber.  This  amount 
of  cut  la  needed  to  give  room  to  healthy 
younger  trees  which  are  growing  for  future 
use.  After  sale.  25  percent  of  all  gross  re- 
turns to  the  Government  from  these  opera- 
tions is  rerurned  to  the  counties  within  the 
forest  for  their  use.  During  fiscal  year  1948 
this  return  to  the  counties  amounted  to 
•27.806  on  the  Bankhead  National  FVirest. 
An  additional  10  percent  of  the  gross  in- 
come is  expended  by  the  Forest  Service  In 
road  work  within  the  counties.  The  Wil- 
liam B.  Bankhead  National  Porest  is  well  on 
the  -way  toward  a  sustained  management 
basis.  This  will  mean  a  permanent  depend- 
able source  of  profitable  employment  to  local 
labor  and  a  substantial  monetary  return  to 
the  counties  involved. 

The  forest  affords  an  ideal  breeding  ground 
for  native  wildlife.  The  area  has  abundant 
food,  good  cover,  and  dependable  water 
sources.  Soon  after  the  forest  was  created, 
the  Sipsey  River  Game  Refuge,  an  area  of 
16,000  rcres,  was  established  and  100  deer 
were  released.  This  deer  herd  Increased 
rapidly.  In  1938  the  Alabama  Conservation 
Department  and  the  United  SUtea  Forest 
Service,  acting  Jointly,  established  a  cooper- 
ative wildlife  management  area  of  98,800 
acres  Including  and  surrounding  this  refuge. 
A  full-time  game  warden  waa  assigned  to 
the  area  to  protect  the  increasing  wildlife 
population.  The  wildlife  area  has  been 
posted  and  improvements  constructed  to 
make  possible  the  proper  management  of 
the  r^uge.  Regulated  public  hunts  for  deer, 
turkey,  and  squirrel  are  being  held  annually. 
Good  game  management  dictates  that  pe- 
riodic hunting  must  be  permitted  in  order 
to  provide  proper  control  of  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  wildlife  population.  If  the 
amount  of  game  incrrsses  beyond  the  point 
which  can  be  supported  by  the  available 
lorjd.  unhealthy  animals  result.  The  annual 
hunts  are  admlalaUred  Jointly  by  the  For- 


aat  Service  and  the  State  Conservation  De* 
partment.  The  hunters  are  governed  bj 
dtate  laws  and  hunt  niles  designed  to 
tfect  the  hunter  as  well  as  the  game. 

'  In  1938,  as  a  part  of  the  CCC  program, 
iHlflcial  lake  of  approximately  40  acres  .._ 
ct^ated  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  Ow 
dreek.     This  lake,  known  as  Brushy  ~    ' 
i$  about  4  miles  northeast  of  Morel  and 

tiie  center  of  the  forest.'  The  lake  has 

stocked  with  game  fish  and  year-round  flah 
ilig  la  ijermltted.  subject  to  State  laws,  upoi 
ttie  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  to  defray  th 
daet  of  management.    A  swimming  area  ha 
l^n  provided  at  this  lake  and  many  peopl, 
Tilsit  the  lake  dtiring  the  summer  months  td 
dnjoy  the  fishing,  swimming,  and  picnicking 
Opportunities  afforded. 

Another  point  of  Interest  is  the  Sipsey 
iLlver  recreational  area.  This  area  la  lo^ 
dated  on  Sipsey  River  where  it  is  crossed  b] 
tpe  Cranal  Road.  Picnic  tables  and  shelters 
4s  well  as  outdoor  fireplaces,  have  been  pro- 
tttded  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  en- 
jcy  picnicking  under  beautiful  prlmltlv< 
fbrest  conditions.  Several  thousand  persotu 
yisit  this  area  each  year. 

When  the  land  was  acquired  by  the  Federa 

government,  an  organization  was  assemblec 

protect  the  timber  from  fire.    A  ranger 

rds,  and  lookout  men  were  employed  anc 

Ined.     Five  fire  lookout  towers  have  beei 

rected  and  over  100  mUes  of  telephone  Um 
built  to  provide  pr  jmpt  communication  wit 
lire -fighting  crews.  Crews  are  equipped  wlt< 
t^ls  and  food  supplies  to  enable  them  tv 
*ay  on  the  job  untU  a  fire  is  extinguished 
Ihiring  dry  seasons  lookouts  watch  night  an 
day  for  the  start  of  a  fire  In  order  thai 
prompt  dispatch  of  a  suppression  crew  maj 
l|o  made. 

A  large  number  of  buildings  have  beei 
donstructed  in  connection  with  the  develop* 
x»ient  of  the  forest.  Some  of  the  more  Im- 
jiatant  structures  are  located  at  the  admin- 

l^tratlve  site  at  central  tower  on  th< 
Cheatham  Highway  south  of  Moulton.  Ala.; 
^e  Turkey  Foot  game  warden  dwelling  OE 
tfce  Sipsey  River;  and  dwellings  and  othei 
buildings  at  Basham,  Black  Pond.  Moreland 
Unlock  Towers,  and  at  Grayson.  A  well^ 
Illanned  road  and  traU  B3rstem.has  been  con-, 
atructed  and  is  being  maintained  to  permit 

3»5ar.round  travel  Incident  to  the  manage, 
ifient  of  the  forest. 

I  JuLT  17.  1951. 

W-  CHAaLES  A.  Connaughton, 

Regional  Director.  United  States  De- 
partment    of  Agriculture.     Forest 
Service,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
^^**    M«.    Connaughton:    This    will   ac-, 
Knowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  6th, 
eticlosing    the    very    excellent    information 
Which   had   been   assembled    by   Mr.   C.   F, 
Wurnham.  forest  supervisor  at  Montgomery! 

$'  There  are  one  or  two  further  questions 
at  I  would  like  to  propound  to  you  and 
ey  are  as  foUows; 

On  page  3  you  set  out  some  very  excellent 
figures  about  the  forest,  but  I  do  not  know 
i«hat  the  last  column  of  figures  "Value  Sale 
Area  Betterment-  means.  For  Instance, 
tlie  1951  figures  show  "The  value  sale  area 
betterment"  of  the  WiUlam  B.  Bankhead 
ffatlonal  Forest  U  $39,850.06.  How  U  thla 
^le  area  betterment  value  measured? 
What  factors  are  taken  into  conslderaUon 
U  arriving  at  this  figure?  Can  I  use  this 
%ure  as  being  a  cash  figure,  or  is  it  arrived 
at  through  some  evaluation  of  Intangibles 
^ch  would  require  further  explanation  for 

JaIso.  on  the  mimeograph  sheet  styled. 
^Ullam  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest,  there 
la  a  statement  In  the  third  paragraph  •• 
fdlows:  'After  sale,  25  percent  of  aU  grtiaa 
returns  to  the  Government  from  these  op- 
eiatloni  U  returned  to  the  counties  within 
tl «  forest  for  their  use." 
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X  wcmld  Uke  to  hare  ycm 
the  taUe  of  the  returns  thus  mmSm  to 
I  (iiiiiHsB  Involved,  IndlvMnally.  for  the  years 
that  yoa  bare  tbem  available. 

In  the  same  paragraph  is  the  statenMBt: 
"An  addltloBal  10  percent  of  the  gross  In- 
come Is  oq^aaAed  by  the  ^3W<  Servie*  in 
rtiad  work  wltbtB  tbm  tmmtkm." 

Pieaae  teU  me  wtaat  amosHrts  vndar  this 
statement  have  been  gotng  to  tba  •euBttaa 
involved.  UuUvMnally.  over  the  fean  tbat 
you  have  a  record  of  it. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  know.  Insofar  as  it 
Is  ptossible  to  ascertain,  the  number  of  men 
now  recelTlnc  cmploymmt  as  a  result  al 
this  forast  bataff  tbiw. 

Thanking  yon.  and  with  kindest  recarda. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cabi.  Bluott. 


In  i^ard  to  yotrr  request  in  the  first 
para^mph  on  (mge  3  of  rors  letter  of  July 
17.  1961,  the  10  percent  fund  \t  expended 
by  the  Forest  Service  on  a  State- wide  o»f'\* 
Sot  roads  on  the  approved  forest  devel  -p- 
ment  road  system  without  particular  refer- 
ence to  rangar  district  or  country  boundaries. 
The  amoimt  of  the  10  percent  1v.n<i  earned 
from  Bankbsnd  1***1*— trl  Forest  receipts  is 
as  follows: 

Total  10  percent 
Tear:  fnnd.  BtnkhemA 


vaan. 


Cnm  8x41 

OF  Aflncm.TusK. 
BuVTHsmw  Rnaeosi.  j 
Atlanta.  Qa..  Aufiut  M.  19SI. 
Hob.  Cakl  Exxiorr, 

a<m9e  of  B€preafniativ€a. 

Wa»Mm§tom,  D.  C. 
Dnax  Mb.  Bluott:  Toar  laqwst  at  July  11 
retarding  the  InXanBaaton  oik  tba  Bankhead 
NatkMkal  Borsst  pterlously  aent  to  you  oa 
July  6  has  t>een  referred  to  me  /or  reply  In 
the  abaence  of  Rtpanal  Fm  eater  Oon- 
naughton. 

The  last  column  of  figures.  *^alue  sale  arc* 
bettennent,**  on  pav*  S  oC  the  report  on  UtM 
WUllam   B. 

by  fMcbaaera  of  na- 

IB  acccwianea  with  tba 
ot  tbe  ItMliiii  eals  acrrennenta.  Tliaae 
depostU  are  made  te  addition  to  paymenta 
for  stuxnpage.  Such  deposits  are  coearsd  Into 
the  TrcMury  of  the  United  States  sa  a  special 
fund  for  paying  the  cost  of  (l)  plantSnc: 
(S)  wawti^  with  tree  aaada:  or  (S)  amine. 


Total 


»5.MS.Tr 


The  estimated  number  of  men  cnrrentiy 
receiving  employment  aa  a  result  of  the  cs- 
tahilabmeat  of  tbe  Bankhead  RatloBal  Rar- 
est la: 


land  cot  over  by  tba 
order  to  improve  tbe  future  stand  of  ttanbcr. 
logging  unit  la  frepaiad  for  aale  tba 
for  sale  aw  belliiiMent  woik  and 
deteraalaad   by  an-ttke-gronnd 
ot  tbm  proposed  sate  are*.    Wlwn 

to  Qffwad  fcr  nla  on*  of  tbe  ooo- 
of  aale  la  tba  dapoatt  of  a  stlpulatad 
cr  suiM.  in  addltk>n  to  the  paymenta 
fer  stOBBpage.  toy  the  purchaser  for  sale-ares 
beiteraaent  work.  It  Is  our  pracUoe  to  hire 
Inbor  for  aate-ara*  battcnnaBt 
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If  we  can  be  of  ftntber  aaalstanoe  in  this 
matter,  pleaae  feel  free  to  call  en  ua. 
Very  slnecrely  javn. 

CaABI.ZS   A.   ComtATTGBTOlf, 

roraU: . 
By  Raznt  E. 


to  the  support  at  tbe  local 

In  reply  to  tbe  request  made  In  tbe  ftftb 
paragraph  of  your  letter  of  July  17.  Ififl.  tba 
alloe«tl<m  of  the  a^-percrot  fund  Is  not  asade 
to  the  individual  counties  bat  to  tba  State. 
If  the  allocation  were  made  on  tba  taaala  of 
area  on  the  nattonal-feraat  land  ta  aaob 
eownty.  the  proration  by  uuMillus  and  tba 
tolal  to  as  followa: 


r.  Taft  States  tKe  Case 
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KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

Cl>    .  H  r 
HOD8B  OF  RKPHF'^rvTATIVES 

Fridcy.  October  a.  lifol 


at  home  He  \s  ready  to  wage  an  all-OQt 
attack  on  the  fatal  mistakes  made  by  the 
TYuiDAn  government  in  foreign  policy, 
including  the  Korean  war.  the  build-up 
c!  Russia  and  the  lauity  Judgment  of 
the  men  who  are  running  the  Nation  to- 
day He  ii  pledged  to  the  restoration 
of  honesty  and  intei?nty  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Republicans  will  find  miUions  of  Amer- 
icans lined  up  solidly  behind  Bob  Taft 
in  this  program  It  is  clear,  it  is  honest. 
it  is  sincere  Mr.  Taft  ha*  slated  the 
cmae.  Let  us  win  it.  not  for  partisa.)- 
shlp.  bet  for  America. 
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Mr.  BENDfit  Hr.  Speaker,  no  one 
In  the  BQNibllcan  Party  is  better  quali- 
fied to  state  the  Republican  position  on 
almost  erery  controversial  issue  before 
the  Nation  than  "Mr.  Reput>lican,"  Sen- 
ator RoBKFT  A.  Tatt  His  announcement 
that  his  hat  is  in  the  ring  for  the  Repub- 
llean  Presidential  nomination  rings  as 
true  and  clear  as  everything  Boa  Tarx 
has  ever  done. 

Liberty,  integrity,  and  sound  judgment 
axe  the  watchwords  of  hi>  program.  He 
is  opposed  to  the  socialism  and  excessive 
Federal  spending  ol  the  admuustrauon 


Wkat  Mikes  Democracy  Wortli  Wkik? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  coLoaAoo 
Df  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVia 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  real 
test  for  tne  validity  of  an  idea  is  time — 
Its  ability  to  keep  enough  support  to  stis- 
tnin  itself,  generation  after  generation. 
To  no  amall  degree  in  this  day  the  idea  of 
and  individual  rights  is  com-^ 
with  other  ideas  for  the  arrange* 
ment  of  society.  Granted  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difBcult  for  anyone  realizing  the 
incomparable  attributes  cf  a  deuKJcratte 
way  to  understand  how  anjone  would 
cbooK  or  dedre  any  alt^rnativf .  we  must 

naoethelesa  live  in  a  world  where  the 
Devil's  apostles  are  finding  converts  for 
their  theory  of  a  controlled  state. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  call  »t- 
tenttai  to  four  short  essays  written  by 
Jwiloi  and  senior  students  of  the  Glen- 
wood  County  High  School  of  Glenwood 

SinriDgs,  Colo.  These  carefully  reasoned 
artieles  hold  an  answer  to  the  question. 
What  makes  democracy  worth  while? 

I  recommend  a  reading  of  these  short 
but  expressive  essays  for  they  show 
plainJiy  thai  American  youth  has  not 
been  fooled,  that  the  idea  of  democracy 
has  full  support  from  our  coming  citi- 
Beia.  and  that  tbe  idea  which  they,  and 
the  rest  of  us,  hold  dear  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

iTkooi  tte  aienvood    Poet   of    October    11. 

1951 1 

SbMBMSS  or  Fkzxdom  Jwczt  bt  OCB3 

vTBar  acAKZs   democract  wcbth  wHUxt 
(By  Eleanor  Gravea) 

nopla  Croaoa  aU  over  the  world  have  ocm* 
to  tbe  Uolted  States  to  sluire  m  tau  thing 
called  <kemocrmcy.  Why?  What  is  tbrre 
about  thla  form  o(  government  tbat  mak«a 
n  so  vorth  wiUic? 

In  a  democracy  we,  the  people,  may  move 
attout  aa  ve  ptoaae.  We  ax&y  go  from  our 
iMflMi  to  work  or  to  pLiy.  wtierever  we  vruh. 
without  iht  conatacl  fear  oi  being  seen.  We 
may  go  to  another  Slate  without  gettUog  o{- 
Acial  sanction,  we  secure  permisaion  to  travel 
to  anoiiier  country  aunply  by  getting  a  paw- 
port.  We  a.'e  tiOi  pnsouera  bebinil  an  Im- 
movabie  barrier  ol  a  government  poUcf  ol 
Ignorance 

We  wbo  live  under  a  Uemocratlc  form  flC 
government  are  tree  to  tiunk  and  to  aay  wl 
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W8  think  We  may  use  our  minds  to  our  own 
advantage  we  may  share  our  thoughts  with 
the  entire  Nation  and  with  other  nations. 
We  m«y  praiae  or  crltlrlee.  and  do  so  Treely. 
without  representatives  of  the  st«t«  accus- 
ing us  of  plotting  against  It. 

Our  democracy  enables  tis  to  be  a  part  of 
th«  Oovemmert;  and  we  vole  for  any  can- 
didate for  a  Government  ofBce  that  we  chooM 
In  the  elections.  It  Is  Important  thnt  w« 
take  an  active  part  in  our  Oovernmen:.  be- 
cause th«  people  are  the  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy. U  we  are  lax  In  our  duties  of  vot- 
ing and  of  keeping  ourselves  Informed  as  to 
what  our  Government  and  the  officials  in  It 
are  doing,  we  may  lose  this  democracy  and 
And  m  Its  place  a  OoTernment  where  the 
people  are  controil^  by  the  state  rather 
than  being  controllers  of  the  slate. 

I  believe  there  are  two  definite  things  that 
malce  democracy  worth  while — the  freedoms 
which  it  grants,  and  the  importance  of  the 
individual  In  Its  working  structure. 

WHAT  aiaxn  a  oKuocaACT  wobth  who^? 

(By  Norman  Ross) 

"A  democracy  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that  the  average  n>an  Is  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  State  and  that  he  is 
particularly  qualkSed  to  select  rulers  who 
will  govern  In  the  interests  of  the  Nation." 
This  statement  alone  makes  a  democracy 
worth  while.  Where  elese  d<jes  the  common 
man  huve  so  much  power?  In  what  other 
type  of  government  may  one  express  his  ideas 
and  thoughts  so  freely? 

Many  of  us  today  do  not  realize  that  there 
are  many  countries  that  do  without  these 
privileges  In  fact,  we  do  not  even  realize 
that  our  own  country  was,  at  one  time,  with- 
out these  same  privileges. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  fotxndatlon  of 
ovir  democracy.  Does  anyone  ever  stop  to 
think  what  would  happen  to  the  ordinary 
person,  such  as  you  and  I.  If  these  rights 
were  taken  from  us  and  a  cheap  substitution 
such  as  communism  or  socialism  were  to 
replace  them?  If  we  realize  that  today  our 
Armed  Forces  are  fighting  in  Korea  to  pro- 
tect these  rights,  perhaps  our  democracy 
would  be  even  more  worth  while  to  us. 
Through  democracy  comes  progress  in  many 
fields;  education.  Industry;  yes.  and  even 
progress  in  witr  to  protect  our  democracy. 

In  itself,  democracy  is  one  of  the  most 
pov  erf ul  educational  forces  in  the  world  to- 
day, lifting  entire  peoples  from  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  personal  affairs  to  a 
enurlderatlon  of  problems  of  national  and 
iBMrnattonal  magnitude.  Yet,  thl»  is  only 
m  Mnall  part  of  our  worth-whll*  Aamntrucy. 

WHAT    MAJUS    OKMOCBACT    WO«TH    WHU.*? 

(By  Nadra  Benedeck' 
True  democracy  u  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  It 
gives  us  the  right  to  do  what  we  want  to  do. 
live  as  we  want  to  Uve,  and  speak  the  things 
we  want  to  without  fear.  America  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries,  has  this  freedom. 
Looking  at  other  nations,  we  might  well 
evaluate  the  advantages  of  our  country — a 
democracy.  We  have  free  enterprise,  freedom 
of  speecb.  religion,  the  press,  and  other 
privileges  not  granted  to  totalitarian  nations. 
Were  we  under  such  a  regime,  we  would 
be  subjected  to  questioning  and  possible  im- 
prlsontneni.  whereas,  we  as  a  free  Nation 
have  the  right  to  express  our  views  and 
Ideas  In  public  without  any  fear  of  arrest. 
We  are  given  the  opportunity  to  think  by 
otn-selves  and  do  things  of  otir  own  will,  not 
of  one  supreme  leader. 

Democracy  must  be  founded  on  a  sound 
basts  combining  the  policies  of  all  political 
parties,  or  it  will  never  succeed.  Dissension 
is  the  basis  from  which  democracy  Is  based, 
but  until  all  dlsseclers,  after  argument,  can 
form  a  basic  agreement,  then  and  then  only 
can  democracy  succeed. 

Today,  more  th?n  any  time  in  our  era,  we 
are    faced    with    t^e    complete    dissolution 


of  democracy  unless  we  meet  the  facts  and 
bring  ourselvee  to  realize  even  through  war. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  propagate  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  The  United  States  has 
and  always  will  encourage  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Jiistlce,  ^ind  democracy  throughout  the 
Inhibited  nations.  By  so  doing,  democracy 
cannot  fall. 

WHAT  MAKES  DEMOCRACT  WORTH  WUIUST 

(By  Ken  Hubbard) 

For  many  centuries  men  have  fought  and 
died  for  their  personal  rights.  For  our  own 
country,  we  have  fought  many  wars  to  keep 
our  personal  freedoms  and  what  we  call  a 
democracy.  Democracy  iioa  been  defined  as 
•'government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  Why  Is  this  so  impbr- 
taijt?  Why  have  men  fought  and  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  this  system  of  government? 
Tp  begin  with,  no  country  using  the  demo- 
cratic system  can  claim  a  true  democracy, 
bttt  this  does  not  stop  men  from  striving 
to  improve  the  government  and  to  make  It 
more  closely  resemble  true  democracy. 

Faith  Is  the  most  Important  thing  that 
makes  democracy  worth  while.  We  have  the 
faith  that  fomeday  every  nation  will  dis- 
cover that  men  can  live  together  In  harmony 
without  fighting.  But  In  order  to  make  this 
come  true,  we  must  practice  harmonious 
living  ourselves.  We  must  also  have  faith 
in  God,  for  our  democratic  system  is  based 
on  His  work.  We  must  also  have  faith  In 
otir  ofBcials,  for  we  elect  them  and  they  are 
supposed  to  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  they  do  not  always  do  this,  we  say 
our  democracy  does  not  work  properly.  But 
we  may  always  criticize  and  get  things 
changed  to  the  way  that  we  feel  they  should 
be.  Sometimes  the  right  of  criticism  seems 
to  be  the  only  democratic  right  that  we  have. 
But  when  we  feel  this  way.  let  us  consider 
other  countries  and  compare  our  rights,  free- 
doms, and  living  8i;andard8  with  those  they 
have.  Then  we  see  that  democracy  \a  worth 
while;  and  that  It  Is  we,  the  people,  who  must 
keep  It  that  way. 


toey  worker  feel  safe  and  the  Communist 
^tters  angry.  What  can  they  do?  There's 
oiily  one  thing  left  and  that's  to  spread  prop- 
a^nda,  and.  in  turn,  get  you  defeated.  Per- 
sotoally.  I  don't  thliik  it's  working  because 
p*)ple  don't  forget  easily  and  most  of  them 
hive  something  to  be  grateful  to  you  for. 
Tiey  know  that  you're  on  their  side  and  are 
fl|btlng  for  them, 
pod  bless  you. 

Your  teen-age  supports, 

JxaRT. 


Jerry'f   Second   Letter  Equals  First 
in  Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18,  19S1 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  letter: 

JOHNSOM  Crrr,  N.  T. 

DcAS  CoNCRE-ssMAN  Hai,l,  I  was  SO  Surprised 
when  I  saw  my  letter  In  the  newspaper. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  copy  of  the 
CoMoaxsaiONAL  Recoro  and  of  aU  the  nice 
things  you  said  about  me. 

You  were  very  right  when  you  said  that 
propaganda  doesn't  influence  the  youth  of 
America.  I  don't  think  it  can  Influence  the 
common  person  either,  because  he  Is  one  that 
believes  in  what  he  sees  or  experiences  and 
not  what  he  reads  or  the  terrible  slams  he 
might  bear  from  very  critical  people. 

People  don't  believe  all  they  read  In  the 
paper  or  take  It  seriously.  If  they  believe 
what  they  read  In  the  newsftapers.  these  peo- 
ple win  lose  their  faith  in  mankind. 

As  for  you,  Mr.  Hau..  most  everyone  can  see 
why  the  Communists  are  BO  against  you.  The 
first  people  they  attack  are  the  common  peo- 
ple who  feel  neglected.  Now  these  Commu- 
nists know  that  you  are  Interested  In  every 
problem,  wish,  and  criticism  that  the  working 
class  may  write  to  you.    This  makes  the  fac- 


The  Challenge  of  Commanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  MAGEE 

or   MISSOtTRI 

I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.    MAGEE.       Mr.    Speaker,    under 
l#ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  address   which   I    delivered    at 
Hoplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  in  June  of  this  year: 
Thx  Crallengs  or  Commtjnism 
May  I  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
niever  considered  myself  a  Red-baiter.    In 
fact.  I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  was  long 
sympathetic   with   Russia.     Prom   a   reading 
or  history,  I  know  the  conditions  that  ex- 
Uted    under    the    czars.     The    people    were 
poverty-stricken    and    In    Ignorance.     They 
l)ave  advanced  from  less  than  25  percent 
literacy  to  surpass  that  In  the  United  States. 
"the  peasante  of  today  perhaps   have   more 
spcurity.   If    not   as   much    liberty.     I    nevei 
ftlt  that  we  were  Justified  In  Joining  wlti 
A'ance  and  England  to  fight  an  undeclare<l 
war  against  the  Soviets  after  the  First  Worlc 
War.     I  thought  we  should  have  recognizee 
Vie  Soviet  Union  before  we  did. 
i  But   we  did  recognize  that  Government 
Je   carried    on    trade   relations    with   her 
3me  of  our  best  engineers  went  to  Russla-ec> 
St  in   building  her  dams,  manufactories 
other  projects.    We  allowed  her  cltlzenji 
come  here  to  Inspect  our  plants,  studi 
|ur   assembly-line    methods    and    advancer 
agriculture.     They  were  on  their  own.     W( 
^nt  no  Government  men  to  direct  their  ac 
livltles  or  spy  on  them.    It  Is  true  that  dur  ' 
|ng  all  this  time,  we  bad  many  newspaper) 
^d   many   news   commentators   who    crlti ' 
Alaed  b«r  Government.    Some  of  our  Con ' 
areesmeu  did  the  same.     Perhaps  there  wa  i 
{ome  reason  for  Russia  to  be  suspicious  o ', 
Its.    Through  it  all.  I  could  understand  be  > 
tlewpolnt. 

I   Tben  came  the  war,  when  we  were  alllei 
In  a  great  global  conflict.     We  admired  the 
tenacity  of  a  fighting  people  who  withstood 
ihe    Nazi    hordes.     StUled    then    were    the 
Voices  of   criticism  in   our   country   as   wr 
|x>ured  tons  of  armaments  to  her  shores  tc 
^Id  in  that  defense.     Yet.  during  those 
frears.  Russia  failed  to  cooperate  with  us 
the  other  allies  In  the  exchange  of  mllitar 
Information  concerning  Inventions,  etc. 
any  of  you  served,  as  I  did,  in  the  Air  Cor; 
Uurlng    World    War    II,    you    know    that    wie 
^new  les»  about  the  aircraft  of  Rtissla  than 
*?e  did  about  the  aircraft  of  enemy  natlon|. 
Then,  toward  the  war's  end.  we  found  thsjt 
all  this  time,  she  had  spies  in  North  Amerlci. 
jWhat  else  happened?    We  demobilized  frofi 
114.000.000  men  to  600.000.     Russia  kept  her 
iarmles   Intact   and   marched   them   into  tQe 
Weaker  countries  to  enforce  her  rule.         ! 
I    But  this  next  I  consider  the  most  slgnlli- 
Icant  of  aU.     We_^ad  develo{>ed  dtn-lng  tne 
■war   a  terrifying   weapon — so  terrifying,   tn 
(fact,    that    when    the    United    Nations    w«s 
organized  we  offered  to  abolish  this  weapon 
and  never  make  another— on  one  conditio^ 
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This  was  that  an  International  board  be 
appointed  to  Inspect  the  war  plants  of  all 
nations  to  make  sure  that  they  were  not 
making  the  bomb  that  we  bad  agreed  not 
to  make.  But  tbl4  fcrtner  ally  of  oun  re- 
fused to  cooperate.  It  refused  this  generotia 
American  offer  to  abolish  the  atom  bomb. 
This  one  country  refused  to  have  the  United 
Nations  inspect  its  war  plants,  even  though 
we  were  willing  to  have  ours  inspected. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  did  this,  she 
alined  herself  against  all  huntanity.  a^ralnst 
all  progress  and  against  common  decency. 
Around  herself  and  the  world  she  entwined 
the  bloody  hands  of  Mars.  How  hollow  now 
sound  the  words  of  peace.  How  hypo- 
erttlcsl  now  sound  the  words  of  those  who 
■ay  they  entered  Poland.  Rum^anla.  Bulgaria. 
Czechoelovakla.  and  the  other  nations  of 
Bastern  Europe  to  help  the  downtrodden 
and  unfortunate  of  those  countries. 

What  else  have  we  witnessed?  We  have 
lately  heard  the  leaders  of  the  Conununist 
Party  brazenly  declare  that  in  time  of 
war.  If  that  war  were  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  would  not  support  our  Government. 
This  statement  was  made  without  qualifica- 
tion. In  other  words,  even  though  the 
Soviets  made  t.n  unprovoked  attack  upon  us. 
we  must  assume  that  the  allegiance  of  the 
United  States  Communists  will  be  with  the 
enemy.  It  logically  fellows  that  they  would 
engage  In  espionage  and  sattotage  and  that 
they  would  use  all  manner  of  means  to  stifle 
our  war  effort.  We  well  remember  In  World 
War  n,  when  the  Beriln-yoscow  pact  waa 
in  force,  that  certain  of  our  aircraft  plants 
were  shut  down  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
■mall  group  of  Communists.  However,  when 
Hitler  Invaded  Russia,  the  Communist  at- 
titude In  this  country   changed  overnight. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  word  "commu- 
nism" as  exemplified  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  misnomer.  Communism  or  the  SoclaUst 
state  portends  an  Idealistic  system  of  Ule 
and  government  where  the  people  exist  on 
a  plane  of  social  and  economic  equality, 
sharing  In  the  work  and  in  the  goods  pro- 
duced. It  Involves  common  ownership  of 
the  agents  of  production  and  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  of  Industry.  But  the 
communism  of  Russia  is  none  of  this.  Ac- 
tually, her  system  is  state  capitalism.  The 
standard  of  living  between  the  ruling  class 
and  the  working  daaa  la  as  pronounced  there 
as  It  is  between  the  extremely  wealthy  and 
the  extremely  poor  in  this  country. 

Lately.  Russia  announced  price  cuts  on 
foodstuffs  and  clothing.  An  analysis  shows 
the  following:  To  earn  enough  to  buy  a 
pound  of  bread,  the  Soviet  worker  still  has 
to  work  16  minutes,  compared  to  United 
StMtM  workers'  8.  A  quart  of  milk,  if  and 
wbMi  avsUable.  s*lU  takes  47  minute*  of  la- 
bor in  Susala.  9  minutes  in  the  United 
States.  A  pound  of  beef,  not  often  available 
to  most  Russians,  still  takes  41  minutes  of 
labor  for  a  Soviet  laborer,  compared  with  35 
here.  A  pound  of  sugar  calls  for  48  minutes 
of  labor  tbere.  and  only  4  bare.  A  mans 
ahUt  in  Moscow  costs  10  times  as  much,  in 
terms  of  the  averags  worker's  Mmlng  power, 
as  In  the  United  States.  Bodk»  eost  M  times 
as  much,  shoes  20  times. 

Time  waa  In  our  country  when  we  per- 
mitted deplorable  conditions  for  our  work- 
ers. We  witnessed.  In  the  textile  mills  of 
the  South,  in  the  manufacttiring  centers  of 
the  Bast,  and  garment  factories  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  men.  women,  and  chUdren  who 
•laved  in  despair.  We  allowed  this — in  tb« 
name  of  individual  liberty  and  Initiative,  tn 
the  name  of  free  enterprise.  We  saw  the 
farmer  sell  the  products  of  his  farm  at  lees 
than  the  cost  of  production.  We  saw  under- 
nourished girls  working  in  the  awaatubops 
of  otir  land  at  60  cents  per  day  and  foraed 
Into  lives  of  shame  and  dishonor  beosuss 
they  could  not  make  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  We  saw  the  poorbotisea 
of  our  country  filled  with  the  downtrodden 
forms  of  t£te  a^ed  and  hopeless.    But  we  have 


corrected  those  conditions,  and  never  again 
wUl  they  return.  We  did  It.  not  by  blood - 
abed  and  revolution,  but  through  our  demo- 
cr«tto  prooeSMs. 

So  I  cannot  understand  why  we  have  In 
this  eountry  43.217  known  and  active  Oom.- 
znunlsts  with  several  thousand  more,  at  least 
on  the  frtnge.  as  alders  and  abettors. 

One  mldaftamoon  I  walked  from  tbe  House 
Chamber  and  witnessed  a  crowd  of  some  8,000 
men  and  women  in  tbe  corridors  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Atjout  one-half  of  them  were  white  and 
one-half  colored.  Had  one  of  our  peniten- 
tiaries been  emptied  into  that  space,  I  t>elleve 
they  would  have  meastzred  up  better  in  ap- 
pearance. These  folks  were  said  to  be 
Communists  from  New  York  City,  aud  tbey 
were  demanding  the  right  to  caU  upon  cer- 
tain legislative  leaders,  even  though  Oongress 
was  tben  in  session.  They  were  herded  out- 
doors by  Capitol  Police  amid  curses,  grum- 
blings of  peraeeuttOB  and  ebargsB  tbat  tbey 
were  denied  tbair  rtgbts  as  American  cttlaens. 
No  arrest*  were  made.  No  blows  were  struck 
by  the  police;  and  I  wondered  at  tbe  tbne 
whether  these  people  ever  paused  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  to  them  had  tbey 
been  residents  of  the  Soviet  Union  aiMl  had 
tried  to  storm  the  sacred  portals  of  tbe 
Politburo  to  demand  that  certain  legisla- 
tion be  enacted.  Maybe  they  never  thought 
aboat  tbat.  or  maybe  they  Just  dldnt  glrs 
a  damn — sorta'  like  the  11  convicted  Com- 
munist leaders  who  would  debase  and  flaunt 
the  Constitution  until  tbey  were  placed  on 
trial:  at  which  time  they  were  quick  to 
Invoke  all  tbe  rlghU  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed thereunder. 

I  think  none  of  us  would  deny  the  right 
of  any  people  to  Uve  under  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  might  choose.  We  have 
no  fight  with  Tito.  Howftver.  tbe  Busalan 
borders  do  not  mark  the  Ixjundarlee  o*  tbat 
country's  kind  of  ideology.  The  wriUng*  of 
Stalin  speak  of  w<wid  revolution.  By  lies, 
deceit,  fraud,  and  infiltration,  they  would 
undermine  ail  democracies. 

For  many  yeara,  Soviet  agents  have  per- 
meated every  country  in  searcb  of  converfc. 
Many  of  the  smartest  and  most  promising 
of  tliese  converts  have  been  taken  to  Moscow 
for  intense  training  and  indoctrination.  A 
llttV*  while  ago  I  stood  in  London's  Hyde 
Park  and  iisttened  to  agitators  relieve  them- 
selves Of  their  pent-up  fury.  One  evening 
I  saw  there  a  Communist  speaker;  ahabbUy 
dresssd,  rough  m  appearance,  but  earnest  in 
demeanor,  with  aU  at  the  persuasive  attrib- 
utes of  a  great  orator.  rtnaUy,  as  be  spoke, 
•otne  bystander,  who  waa  anti-Oommunlst. 
hurled  a  question  at  him.  Just  then  an- 
rther  man.  who  no  doubt  was  a  Communist, 
shouted  at  the  nuMttonsr;  Tlssss  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  Oant  yow  wait  tmtU  the 
speaker  u  ttaroofli  U>  ssk  qussttoasf*  It 
was  then  most  IniSBVstlng  to  ses  the  tsch- 
nique.  the  yftt^kigf  used  by  tbt  apaalur. 
Instead  of  agrMtag  with  bU  ehamplan.  be 
pointed  bis  finger  at  bim  and  said :  "Tou  are 
tbe  one  to  Iteep  quiet.  TiUs  i*  a  public  meet- 
ing. We  beUeve  in  free  eiprsaalon.  Lei  me 
Mj  bare  and  now  that  we  welcome  qtwattoos, 
and  any  of  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  Ibsao, 
even  though  you  tireak  in  tbe  middle  of  a 
sentence  which  I'm  uttering." 

The  following  night  I  saw  there  three 
Megroes  from  Algeria  who  took  ttirns  in 
boldly  proclaiming  tbe  cause  of  communism. 
One  of  them  warned  in  kUtter  tones  that 
the  day  would  come  when  they  would  meet 
the  KnglUh  with  machine  guns;  that  they 
were  soon  to  be  through  with  slavery  and 
autocracy.  Just  then  a  young,  fair -beaded 
boy  standing  near  me  said:  "What  oouid 
your  machine  gims  do  against  our  atom 
bombs?  "  To  which  the  Algerian  repUed  In 
a  sarcastic  manner:  "Why.  young  man.  you 
alnt  got  no  atom  bombs.-  The  boy  was 
not  to  be  outdone,  so  he  said:  "Tou  muat 
remember  tbe  UiUted  States  helped  us  in 
two  World  Wars.  Maybe  they'd  help  us 
again.    Youll  have  to  admit  they  have  the 


atom  brxnb.**  "Oh.  yes;  a  kind  of  one.  It's 
got  a  bomb  }ust  about  like  a  football  that 
■alg^t  bs  taken  «p  high  and  dropped  down 
OB  ■ooMliOtfy's  toad.  It  might  hurt  fionte, 
but  not  much  "  Then  the  boy  said:  "I  sup- 
pose you  think  Stalin  has  something  worth 
while?'  "Tea."  saUt  ^  speaker.  "That  man 
ain*t  a-talkln'  much,  and  when  a  man  don't 
talk  much,  be  got  somethin'." 

My  friends,  on  every  oontinMt,  In  every 
land,  stealthily  march  tbe  stooges  of  Stalin. 
more  dang«'ovu  by  far  than  were  the  beasts 
of  Berlin.  A  crisis  Is  upon  us.  Before  us 
Stands  the  most  sinister  influence  the  wcrld 
has  ever  seen,  threatening  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  American  intelligence  tells  us 
they  have  5.000,000  men  under  arms,  with 
14.000,000  reserves  that  could  be  fuUy 
equipped  and  in  the  field  tn  2  months 

Today  she  dominates  some  800,000  000 
petqjle  and  13,000.000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. Some  a2  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation bows  to  the  whims  of  the  Kremlin. 

Our  Nation  is  a  great  giant,  but  a  giant  of 
only  potential  strength,  a  naked  guint.  To 
l^t  effectively,  he  must  be  clothed  and 
armed  and  equipped — not  alone  with  air- 
planes, guns  and  ships:  but  With  all  tbe 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  which  make 
for  strength  and  power.  Of  cotirse.  we  must 
auflcr  aonie  iPconTsnlsswe.  We  must  sac- 
rlflas  aooae  freedom  ct  action  and  suffer  some 
restraint  of  omr  liberties. 

It  is  aU  very  costly.  The  1952  budget  pro- 
vldss  that  59.5  cents  will  go  for  national 
defense.  Por  military  and  economic  aid  to 
other  nations,  the  figure  is  0.9  cents.  Vet- 
erans' lienefit*  account  for  6  9  cents.  Inter- 
est on  public  debt  takes  8.1  cents.  Defense 
production  and  economic  stabilisation  ac- 
cotmts  for  2.0  cents.  It  will  there-ore  be 
noted  that  out  ol  every  budget  dollar. 
86.4  coit*  is  to  be  \ased  to  pay  for  past  wars 
or  the  present  national  emergency — except- 
ing Interest  on  national  debt,  which  was  not 
wholly  war-contracted  However,  It  is  a  fixed 
Item  and  cannot  be  reduced. 

I  have  been  meat  coni'used  about  how  far 
we  should  go  in  our  attempt  to  contain 
communism.  I  have  questioned  whether  we 
had  the  ability  in  men  and  resources  to  save 
the  world,  especially  that  part  called  Asia. 
I  voted  against  aid  to  China,  because  I 
thon^t  we  could  never  pour  encugh  bU- 
UoDS  In  there  to  save  a  regime  that,  in  my 
opinion,  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  its 
teeming  millions.  Most  of  what  ve  did  send 
fell  into  tne  bands  of  tbe  Communists.  Our 
great  dlfflculty  He*  In  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  world's  population  Uves  under  s  serf- 
dom Of  poverty  and  disease  or  political  and 
Industrial  slavery.  Tbey  live  in  surround- 
ings of  futility  and  distrust;  and  it  is  only 
buaaaa  nature  to  turn  to  any  ld««loKy  which 
may  pii'twaiss  a  fuUsr  life  Ihe  exlirenries  of 
the  mooMOt  OMiy  force  us  t"  rend*  r  saslst- 
anoe  to  a  coveranaDt  that  is  not  iiemorratlc, 
as  we  did  In  Greece;  Inrt  we  du  ho  as  an 
emergency  matter,  and  with  the  hope  that 
snjcb  natlODS  wlU  gradxially  become  de- 
morratlssd. 

It  is  my  JudgmiBt  that  If  corrmunism 
should  envelop  an  of  Surope  and  Asia,  we 
oould  not  long  endure  as  a  free  nation  In 
the  field  of  medicine  alone,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  dnigs  that  we  must  get  from  over- 
seas. In  Industry,  we  must  have  manganese 
to  use  in  steel  production.  Since  Russia  has 
cut  that  supply,  we  have  turned  to  India. 
Stop  that,  and  you  see  where  we  would  be. 
We  need  tungsten  from  China  or  Indo-chlna. 
Wa  need  tin  and  rubber  which  comes  from 
Southeast  Asia,  uranium  which  comes  from 
the  Belgian  Congo  in  Africa.  Countless  other 
materiala  we  need.  Again,  we  are  a  nation 
of  surpluses  and  must  sell  abroad.  If  Asia 
and  Europe  fall,  the  Soviet  Union,  by  shut- 
ting off  our  foreign  trade,  could  have  us  in 
an  economic  abambles  within  a  few  abort 
years,  and  perhape  without  ever  firing  a  shot. 
To  combat  this  threat  requires  the  best 
thoiight  and  most  earnest  consideration  of 
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tl!  our  people.  In  my  Judgment,  our  foreign 
policy  must  espouse  and  promote  liberal, 
human  ttarian  programs  for  the  immm  who 
are  underprtTU«ged.    W«  are  makls<  a  rtart 

In  that  direction  with  our  polnt-4  {srogram. 
Certainly  in  combatting  communism  at 
liome.  we  m»i«t  retain  American  funda- 
mentals. We  must  not  be  swept  away  with 
hate  or  hysteria  We  should  never  brand  a 
man  a  Communist  aimply  because  he 
•spouses  some  ultrallberal  cause.  Nor 
rtMOld  we  cail  another  man  a  Fascist  be- 
catiM  be  is  ulitraoonaervatlve. 

In  Iferch  of  laat  ye»r.  while  walking  down 
one  of  the  street*  in  Paris.  I  saw  inscribed 
on  a  window:  "This  is  the  room  in  which 
Voltaire  died."  It  brought  to  my  mind  a 
statement  that  he  had  once  made  In  speak- 
ing of  an  opponent:  "I  hate  that  man's 
opinions  and  will  oppose  them  with  all  my 
might:  but  I  would  fight  to  the  death,  if 
necessary,  for  his  right  to  express  those 
cpinioxu.** 

Once  we  start  circumscribing  the  rights 
and  freedorr  of  others,  we  have  paved  the 
way   for  a   similar  abridgment  of  our   own 

rights.  

I'ears  ago.  under  Henry  vm  of  England, 
there  was  a  famous  preacher  named  John 
Bradford.  Wl\erever  he  preached,  great 
throngs  came  to  hear  him.  He  was  the 
church  leader  of  his  time.  One  day  he  saw 
a  band  of  prisoners  being  led  to  the  stake 
to  pay  T/ith  thoir  lives  for  holding  beliefs 
contrary  to  the  religious  group  then  la 
control. 

With  sorrow  he  watched  them  walk  to  their 
doom,  and  he  uttered  those  words  that  time 
soon  proved  to  be  a  prophetic  prayer. 
"There.*"  he  said,  "but  for  the  grace  of  God. 
goes  John  Bradford."  Time  brought  changes. 
Another  religious  group  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  day  came  when  John  Bradford 
was  led  to  the  stake  to  pay  with  his  life  for 
holding  btUefs  contrary  to  the  mob;  and  as 
the  flames  that  bigotry  had  lighted  leaped 
about  him.  he  saw  again  the  spectacle  of 
those  unhappy  wretches  of  years  before  In 
whose  place  John  Bradiord  now  stood. 

Today,  those  outside  the  realm  where  per- 
secution rages  are  the  John  Bradfords  of 
modern  times.  As  they  watch  the  martyrs 
*  of  today  being  led  away  to  persecution  and 
perhaps  death,  they  well  may  meditate: 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.  go  the 
Catholics,  the  Protestants,  the  Freethinkers. 
There,  but  for  the  turn  of  fate,  go  all  who 
think  their  own  thoughts,  who  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  who  dare  to 
disagree  with  the  bigots  who  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment have  usurped  power." 

This  Is  a  Republic,  founded  on  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution. 
and  the  Intelligence  and  patrotism  of  the 
people.  In  every  republic  like  ours,  there  is 
•baolute  necessity  of  free  speech.  Free 
speech  Is  the  diamond  of  an  American  soul. 
Words  are  the  bodies  of  thought,  and  lib- 
erty gives  those  thoughts  wings,  and  the 
whole  intellectual  heavens  are  filled  with 
thought.  Every  Individual  has  the  right  to 
the  general  ear  and  to  give  the  reason  for 
the  course  he  pursues.  When  you  stop  free 
speech,  when  you  say  a  thought  shall  die, 
shall  not  be  born.  It  must  have  the  same 
effect  in  the  intellectual  world  that  stopping 
springs  at  their  sources  would  have  in  the 
physical.  Stop  springs  at  their  sources  and 
th«y  oease  to  gurgle:  the  stream  ceases  to 
murmur;  and  the  great  rivers  cease  rushing 
to  the  embrace  of  the  ocean.  Step  thought 
In  the  bram  in  which  it  is  born,  and  de- 
generation follows,  and  this  Republic  would 
again  become  a  desert  ol  ignorance,  peopled 
by  savages. 

Our  country  has  been  built  upon  the 
theory  that  Individuals  may  have  free  ex- 
jsresslon;  that  they  may  dissent  from  the 
existing  order;  that  they  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished  for    words    or   even    acts    unless    they 


lead  directly  to  crime.  Communism  cannot 
take  over  In  an  America  well-clothed,  well- 
housed  and  well-nourished,  but  all  the  re- 
pression in  the  world  cannot  prevent  social 
upheaval  if  the  people  perish  from  bad  busi- 
ness and  socUl  institutions.  The  task  be- 
fore the  country  is  to  promote  the  general 
w^elfare.  not  to  punish  Individuals  who  com- 
plain that  our  system  is  not  promoting  that 
welfare. 

The  late  and  distinguished  Judge  Merrill 
E.  Otis  once  said;  "No  IntelUgent  man  op- 
poses revolution  merely  because  it  is  revolu- 
tionary. No  intelligent  man  opposes  radi- 
calism merely  because  it  Is  radical.  Take 
the  radicals  out  of  science  and  yon  go  back 
to  witchcraft:  take  the  radicals  out  of  reli- 
gion and  you  go  back  to  a  world  barren  of 
love  and  hope;  take  the  radicals  out  of  poli- 
tics and  you  are  slaves  again  under  despotic 
kings." 

Repression  has  generally  Increased  and 
strengthened  the  very  evils  against  which 
it  was  directed.  It  was  the  ruthless  execu- 
tion of  this  policy  that  finally  overthrew 
the  French  autocracy  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  Czarlst  regime  In  the  present 
century. 

You  may  recall  from  history  that  In  Ger- 
many. Bismarck  procured  the  passage  of  the 
famous  anti-Socialist  laws.  At  the  time  the 
Socialist  Party  was  small  and  insignificant. 
Yet  In  18  months  It  had  grown  to  huge  pro- 
portions. The  laws  were  then  repealed  and 
the  party  soon  wasted  away. 

Again  In  our  memory,  the  theory  of  re- 
pression was  applied  to  Hitler  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  swastika.  The  same  was  true 
of  Mussolini  and  his  Black  Shirts.  They 
became  martvTs,  and  the  day  came  when 
they  were  the  majority. 

Every  so-called  radical  thinks  he  has  some 
grievance  or  the  solution  to  some  wrong. 
Repression  makes  him.  more  determined, 
until  he  may  become  a  fanatic.  Is  it  not 
better  to  let  him  state  his  grievance  openly; 
and,  if  he  is  in  error,  refute  It  with  the  truth; 
but  if  he  Is  in  the  right,  set  about  to  rem- 
edy the  evils  of  which  he  complains?  Was 
not  this  the  primary  cause  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  Government? 

If  we  are  to  retain  democracy  in  this  coun- 
try, we  must  be  tolerant  in  thought  and  act. 
We  must  be  temperate  in  speech.  Intem- 
perate sp)eech  carries  with  It  the  cloak  of 
insincerity.  It  is  the  garb  worn  by  the 
professional  charlatan.  Herod  professed  the 
desire  to  worship,  but  when  the  Wise  Men 
were  gone  he  wrote  a  decree  that  Imbued 
his  kingdom  with  the  blood  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Peter  In  one  breath  exclaimed,  "Lord, 
I  will  follow  Thee  even  unto  death";  but 
later  In  the  palace  said,  "I  know  Him  not." 
Judas  Iscariot  pledged  fidelity  to  his  Savior, 
but  that  night,  for  30  pieces  of  sliver,  be- 
trayed his  Master  with  a  kiss;  and  2,000 
years  ago  a  prophet  of  Galilee  said  unto 
His  disciples,  "Not  everyone  who  sayeth,  'O 
Lord'  shall  enter  the  kingdom."  Then  turn- 
ing unto  the  pack  of  hypocrites  that  barked 
at  His  heels,  said.  "Ye  are  like  unto  whlted 
sepulchres,  beautiful  indeed  on  the  outside, 
but  Inside  full  of  dead  men's  bones." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  con- 
cern for  the  future  does  not  make  of  me 
a  pessimist.  The  International  situation 
presents  terrflc  problems.  No  human  can 
know  the  exact  best  course  to  pursue,  but 
I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  my  short 
time  in  the  Oongress  has  convinced  me  that 
men  of  both  political  parties  have  sought 
to  do  what  they  conscientiously  believed 
to  be  best.  There  has  been  a  minimum 
of  partisanship  in  this  field,  and  loyalty  to 
country  and  hope  for  the  world  have  been 
the  prime  motives. 

Last  year  Mrs  Magee  and  I  were  on  a  30- 
mlnute  broadcast  over  the  NBC  network 
from  Washington.  The  announcer  told  me 
that  all  the  questions  excepting  one  would 
be  at  random.     However,  to  end  the  broad- 


cast he  would  ask  me  the  foUowlng  question 
to  b4  answered  In  2  minutes:  "What  do  you 
see  tor  the  world  In  general  and  for  the 
Unltfed  States  In  particular  In  the  coming 
moi^hs  and  years?"  In  concluding  theae 
renoi-ks.  I  give  you  that  answer: 

•"lb  answer  that  in  2  minutes,  one  needs 
the^elp  of  a  Delphian  oracle.  As  Thomas 
Pali^  once  said:  'These  are  times  that  try 
me^s  souls.'  This  morning  s  news  is  alarm- 
ing; I  but  I  find  solace  in  the  words  of  John 
Ersklne:  'Pessimists  who  despair  as  they  look 
at  ^e  world,  forget  the  solidarity  of  our 
peopile,  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of 
you^i'  It  is  written  In  holy  script:  'Know 
the  jtruth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free)  I  have  faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  iuth  over  superstition  and  Ignorance. 
I  brieve  that  goodness  and  mercy  will  some 
tlm#  prevail  over  the  forces  of  sham  and 
greed. 

"9lnce  the  world  began,  man  has  sought  a 
better  way  of  life.  I  envision  a  time  when 
our ,  late  advances  In  science  will  be  used 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  If  the 
ato9i  bomb  could  be  abolished  and  the  peace- 
time secret  of  the  atom  shared  with  the 
world.  It  would  do  more  to  change  the  course 
of  ^veryday  living  than  any  happening  of 
the  i  past.  Tolling  humanity  would  have 
llftid  from  Its  shoulders  much  of  the  burden 
of  ohyslcal  labor.  It  would  give  us  the  great- 
est j  ascendancy  over  nature,  the  greatest 
coEsmand  over  our  stirroundlngs  ever 
attained. 

"1  cannot  but  believe  that  some  day  the 
Iroii  curtain  wlfl  be  lifted,  and  that  somehow 
the  destinies  of  the  people  of  the  world  wll^ 
be  iuided  by  the  love  and  spirit  of  Him  who 
witliesses  the  fall  of  each  tiny  sparrow. 

"I  flrmly  believe  that  it  Is  the  destiny  of 
thel  United  States  to  lead  the  way.  Victory 
can  never  come  on  the  battlefields  alone. 
Thf  fight  against  false  prophets  must  be 
finally  won  In  the  factories  and  fields,  where 
meii  labor  and  struggle  for  a  full  life.  Our 
pecnle  must  be  secure,  and  we  must  render 
assistance  to  democratic  ldeal.s  elsewhere. 
We  (Shall  pay  taxes  until  It  hurts;  but  let  us 
eve^  remember  that  liberty  and  free  govern- 
mettt  were  purchased  at  a  price.  That  men 
mlaht  be  free,  thousands  of  heroic  souls  have 
lali  In  dungeons,  have  felt  the  thumbscrew 
an4  witnessed  the   terrible   torture   of   the 

Bt. 

believe   it   was  Lord  Beaconsfleld   T7ho 

'The  man  w*-o  does  not  look  up,  will 

down;   and  the  spirit  which  does  not 

to  soar,  is  destined  to  grovel.'    I  think 

{spirit  of  America  Is  looking  upward." 


Petsionert  Should  B«  Encoaraged  to 
AagmcDt  Their  Incomes  by  Part-Time 
Work 


I      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

I   HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

!  or  CALiroamA 

<N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j        Friday,  October  IS,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  believe,  in  times  such  as  these,  that 
we  have  a  law  in  this  country  which,  in 
efffect,  penalizes  Americans  for  looking 
for  the  kind  of  a  job  they  are  able  to  do, 
arui  at  the  same  time  insists  that  these 
safie  people  live  on  an  income  which 
averages  less  than  $50  a  month.  Yet. 
thit  is  exactly  what  one  small  clause  in 
out  Social  Security  Act  does  to  some 
5,000.000  Americans  who,  l>ecause  of  age, 
misfortune,    or    illness,    are    now    on 
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our  public- assistance  rolls.  Under  this 
clause,  as  it  Is  interpreted  by  most  Stale 
welfare  agencies,  every  dollar  earned  by 
a  welfare  recipient  must  be  reported,  to 
be  deducted  from  their  pitifully  inade- 
quate monthly  allowance. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  workers  is  at  an  all-time  high;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
for  all  of  us  has  aln'ost  doubled  since 
1939 :  and  in  spite  of  the  Xact  that  this 
restriction  disoooraces  mailstance  recipi- 
ents from  taking  Jobs;  we  have  allowed 
this  depression -bom  clause  to  remain  on 
the  books.  It  is  time,  I  submit,  that  we 
look  at  the  facts  of  this  situation  as  it 
operates  in  1951 — and  then  that  we  do 
something  about  it.  To  that  end  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will  allow 
recipients  of  public  assistance  to  keep 
two-thirds  or  $50,  whichever  is  greater, 
of  the  income  they  receive  in  any  month 
without  having  It  deducted  from  their 
assistance  payment. 

Such  a  change  In  the  law  is  dictated 
not  only  by  humanitarian  considerations 
but  also  by  the  relentless  facts  of  the 
world  we  are  living  in  today.  The  first 
essential  fact  which  we  must  face  has  to 
do  with  the  starvation  payments  those 
people  are  receiving  today.  Remember 
that  the  average  assistan.%  payment 
throughout  the  Na  tion  is  less  than  $50  a 
month.  In  August  1951.  the  average 
payment  for  persons  on  old-age  assist- 
ance was  $43.67  a  month.  That,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  totals  $524.04  a  year. 
During  the  same  month  the  averages 
for  other  groups  receiving  public  assist- 
'  ance  payments  stood  at  $46.82  for  the 
blind;  $44.46  for  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  and  $21.27  for  depend- 
ent children.  Out  of  these  meager  al- 
lowances must  come  the  cost  of  the  food 
they  eat.  the  clothing  they  wear,  and 
the  place  they  live,  together  with  other 
living  expenses.  I  rail  on  every  Member 
of  this  Congress  to  bear  in  mind,  every 
time  he  enters  a  grocery  store,  that  we 
are,  in  effect,  prescribing  imder  present 
law  that  around  5,000,000  of  our  fellow 
Americans  must  try  to  live  on  around 
$50  a  month— and  not  just  for  food  alone, 
but  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
More  than  that,  we  are  saying  that  if 
theae neighbors  of  ours  who  aie  trying  to 
make  oat  on  these  amounts  can  find  a 
little  job  to  help  bring  that  amount  up 
a  Utile,  he  or  she  must  take  a  cut  in  the 
asatetance  payment.  As  Robert  C. 
TowiLsend  has  said,  such  a  provision 
makes  "poverty  compulsory  for  millions 
of  United  States  citizens." 

The  second  essential  fact  which  we 
must  understand,  in  considering  this 
legislation,  Is  that  today's  dollar,  as  com- 
pared with  1939,  is  worth  only  53  cents. 
It  was  a  57-cent  dollar  before  Korea. 
It  is  now  a  53 -cent  dollar.  In  the  last  12 
months  it  has  lost  more  than  4  cents  of 
its  purchasing  power.  Most  of  us  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  today's  dollar  buys 
just  about  half  of  what  it  would  buy  in 
1939 — but  most  of  us  are  also  getting 
more  dollars  in  each  pay  check.  But  for 
our  dependent  aged,  the  disabled,  the 
blind,  and  for  needy  children,  there  has 
been  no  such  increase.  It  is  true  that 
even  the  present  inadequate  payments 
are  slightly  higher  than  they  were  in 


1940.  But  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
lagged  behind  increaaes  in  iiKome  for 
the  rest  of  the  population  can  also  be 
demonstrated  by  some  cold,  hard  statis- 
tics. The  facts  show  that  while  income 
for  most  Americans  has  increased  by  160 
percent  between  1940  and  1950,  the  pro- 
{xntkmate  rise  in  public  assistance  ex- 
pmditnres  has  been  less  than  half  of 
that  amount.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  as- 
sistance expenditures  to  income  pay- 
ments has  declined  about  one-third  from 
1940  to  the  fiscal  year  1950,  and  four 
out  of  Ave  States  are  now  using  a  small- 
er proportion  of  income  payments  to 
meet  "need"  under  the  four  State-Fed- 
eral public  assistance  programs  in  1950 
than  they  used  in  1940. 

Clearly,  therefore,  in  terms  of  their 
buying, power,  and  in  terms  of  our  abil- 
ity to  share  with  them,  we  have  actually 
lowered  our  standards  of  "need"  to  less 
than  a  bare  subsistence.  This  is  another 
reason  why  I  call  upon  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  act  promptly  in  remedy- 
ing the  situation  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed in  my  bill.  H.  R.  5817. 

But,  someone  will  say,  why  do  not  the 
people  on  public  assistance  rolls  now  go 
out  and  get  a  good  job  which  will  take 
them  off  the  rolls  permanently?  Some- 
one else.  I  am  sure,  w^^il  label  my  proposal 
as  a  wboleeale  raid  on  the  Treasury 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  relief  re- 
cipients to  live  'n  the  lap  of  luxury  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  Now  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  any 
thinking  person  could  maintain  that  any 
appreciable  number  of  persons  would 
prefer  Uving  on  a  relief  budget — and  re- 
member that  average  of  less  than  $50  a 
month — to  getting  a  good  job  if  he  or  she 
is  able  to  get  a  good  job.  Again,  of 
course,  they  are  simply  overlooking  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  And  the  essential 
fact  here  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
persons  now  on  public  assistance  roUs 
would  not  be  considered  for  a  full-time 
job  under  present  hiring  ptactices. 
Nine- tenths  of  all  persons  on  these  rolls 
are  at  least  65  years  of  age.  or  under  18, 
or  blind,  or  totally  disabled.  The  aver- 
age age  of  persims  receiving  old-age  as- 
sistance payments  is  about  75. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  then  is  that 
the  only  p>ersons  on  public  assistance 
rolls  who  are  affected  in  any  degree  by 
high  emplo3rment  are  those  who  can  get 
jobs  and  hold  them.  The  reality  of  the 
sitiiation  is  that  auny  of  them  are  quite 
unable  to  work;  practically  all  of  them 
are  considered  'unemployable"  by  labor 
market  standards,  and  cannot  get  a  job 
because  they  are  too  old  or  too  young; 
and  all  of  them  are  penalized  if,  by  some 
fortunate  chance,  they  can  find  part- 
time  employment  which  would  help  to 
bring  their  purchasing  power  up  to  the 
sufasfstoice  relief  levels  of  1939. 

Surely  it  is  sound  public  policy  to  lift 
the  ceiling  on  indigence  by  allowing 
those  men  and  women  on  the  assistance 
rolls  who  are  able  to  work,  and  can  find  a 
<d  supplementing  their  meager 
payments  up  to  the  level  of  a 
bare  living,  to  do  so.  Here  is  the  way 
it  would  work.  Suppose  for  example, 
that  a  66-year-old  man  has  been  forced 
to  retire  because  of  his  age  and  is  trying 
to  live  on  the  average  of  $43.67  a  month 
paid  by  old-age  assistance.    And  suppose 


that  this  is  the  total  family  Income  since 
his  wife  is  not  yet  65  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  old-ape  assistancKj.  Under 
my  bill.  If  the  husband  Is  able  to  get  a 
part-time  job  that  pays  ?;ay  $40  a  month, 
only  one-third  of  that  $40 — or  $13.33 — 
would  be  deducted  from  his  peixsion  pay- 
ment. His  tot^il  monthly  income  would 
thus  be  $70  34:  made  up  of  $40  from  his 
own  earnings  and  his  reduced  assistance 
payment  of  $30.34  But  under  present 
law  the  entire  amount  of  his  earnings 
would  be  deducted,  in  order  to  hold  his 
total  monthly  income  down  to  $43. 67  a 
month.  In  eHect  we  are  sayirig  to  such 
a  man  that  he  cant  receive  more  than 
$43.67  a  month  whether  he  works  or  not. 
We  are  saying  thai  he  must  be  re-mvesti- 
gated  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  part-time  or  a  seasonal  job  that  would 
pay  him  around  $45  a  month  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  We  are  saying  that 
honesty  in  reporting  out.side  earnings  is 
rewarded  by  a  reduction  in  an  already 
inadequate  assistance  payment. 

Surely  it  is  only  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice  to  allow  the  men  and  women  on 
our  public  assistance  rolls  to  increase 
their  monthly  income  to  an  amount 
which  is  still  under  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  health  and  well-being,  if 
they  are  able  to  dc  so  tarough  their 
owii  efforts.  By  such  means  we  would 
be  encouraging  them  to  accept  part- 
time  jobs  without  penalty.  We  would  be 
helping  some  of  them  to  increase  their 
incomes  gradually  until  they  were  able 
to  become  self-supporting.  We  would 
make  it  possible  for  many  of  them  to 
participate  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  are  training  disabled  per- 
sons to  become  at  lea.«Jt  partially  «elf- 
supportlng.  We  would  permit  the  elder- 
ly or  disabled  person,  or  a  widow  with 
dependent  children,  to  brinr  the  amovmt 
of  their  monthly  income  up  to  1940  re- 
lief standards  without  any  increase  in 
tbc  amount  they  are  now  receiving  from 
public  funds.  And  we  would  be  fac- 
ing up  to  1951  needs  and  requirements 
by  allowing  these  fellow  Americans  of 
ours  to  help  overcome  the  severe  handi- 
cap they  suffer  from  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
can  help  to  do  many  ol  the  jobs  which 
need  to  be  done  today,  up  to  the  limits 
of  their  ability. 

I  urge  your  considered  and  conscien- 
tious support  for  H.  R.  5817  as  one  prac- 
tical way  to  partly  solve  one  of  the 
problems  which  arises  under  our  exist- 
ing law.  Our  social -welfare  laws  need 
a  complete  revision  but  pending  this 
H.  R.  6817  IS  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


Soond  Democrats  and  Repoblicaos  Skooid 
Combiae  for  Comtry's  Sake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE   SENATE   OP  THE  rmrED  STATSB 

Friday,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.    BREWSTER     Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  tba. 
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Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article  en- 
titled •Sound  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans Should  Combine  for  Country's 
Sake."  written  by  James  M.  Thomson, 
of  Gaylord.  Clarke  County.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SOUITD    DCMOCRATS    AKD    RePTTBUCANS    ShOOIO 

CoacBXNi  ro«  Cocntkts  Sakx 

(By  James  M.  Thomson,  of  Gaylord.  Clarke 
County.  Va.) 
Sm&n  minorities  and  splinter  parties  have 
set  the  policies  and  largely  dominated  the 
Government  of  our  great  country  for  20 
years.  Our  young  people,  a  majority  of  our 
qualified  voters,  who  have  come  of  age  In 
that  period  have  not  known  normal  govern- 
ment under  the  traditional  American  system. 
As  a  result,  the  healthy  and  sane,  progressive, 
and  balanced  American  system  established 
by  the  founders  of  our  Republic  Is  known 
and  remembered  only  by  the  older  Ameri- 
cans. These  younger  people  have  seen  emer- 
gnncy  piled  on  emergency,  and  they  have 
Men  emergencies  created  as  a  pretext  for 
changing.  curtalUng,  and  destroying  their 
liberties  and  rights.  They  have  seen  tax 
piled  on  tax  untU  their  freedom,  their  earn- 
ings, and  their  savings  are  by  way  of  being 
destroyed. 

The  shrewd  demagoguery  by  which  Musso- 
lini took  over  Italy.  Hitler  took  over  Ger- 
many, and  by  which  Lenin  and  Stalin  took 
over  Russia,  have  been  Imported,  given  an 
American  lat>el.  and  put  to  work  to  create 
an  American  executive  bureaucracy  and  dic- 
tatorship. We  all  know  that  the  dictator- 
ships of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia  evolved 
quickly  into  warlike  and  bloody  tyrannle.**. 
America  needs  a  reorganization  of  parties 
now  If  she  Is  to  avoid  the  road  wnich  most 
of  the  world  has  traveled  since  World  War  I. 
Recently  a  United  States  Senaror.  Karl  E. 
MuwDT,  placed  in  the  Congrzssional  Record 
a  speech  which  he  has  made  in  various 
places  pointing  out  quite  clearly  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  political  distortion  of  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  England  and 
in  America.  Senator  Mundt  from  unim- 
peachable figures  shows  that  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal  Parties  combined  could  have 
easily  elected  a  safe  majority  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  Both  oppose  the  Social- 
ist dictatorship  which  Is  being  created  in 
England.  They  divided  their  votes  and 
handed  England  over  to  socialism.  Senator 
MuNDT's  figures  on  England  are  irrefutable. 
Prom  England's  example  and  from  the  Sena- 
tor's long  fight  against  communism  In  our 
own  country  he  recognizes  the  danger  of  the 
splinter  party  domination  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment in  years  past.  And  as  a  remedy 
Senator  Mcndt.  a  liberal  Republican  from 
South  Dakota  now  advocates  the  political 
merger  of  those  Democrats  and  Republicans 
of  America  who  l>elleve  in  constitutional 
government  Senator  Mtjndt  is  no  dema- 
gogue,  no  dreamer.  He  Is  comfortably  situ- 
ated politically  and  must  be  credited  with 
motives  of  sincere  patriotism  In  the  stand 
he  now  takes. 

THK  SOCIAUST-COMHTTNIST  COMBIMX 

Senator  MtrNor  evidently  believes  a  re- 
organization of  parlies  would  result  In  the 
Soclalisx.  Communist,  and  radical  political 
elements  of  our  country  assembling  In  an  op- 
position party.  As  matters  stand  these  ele- 
menu  are  in  both  our  national  parties.  We 
have  in  reality  four  or  even  five  political 
parties  in  our  National  Bouse  nnd  Senate. 
This  constitutes  the  same  dary?er  for  the 
United  States  that  it  has  constituted  for 
Russia  Germany.  Italy,  and  other  Euro[>ean 
countries — notably  France.  As  politics  Is  a 
business  that  now  absorbs  Just  ubout  a  third 
cf  all  the  wages,  profits,  and  earning  power 
of  every  Americaii.  every  major  politician 
knows  what  has  happened  to  our  country. 


But  a*  this  vast  tax  revenue  taken  from  the 
people  provides  JoIm  and  keeps  many  poli- 
ticians in  oJBce  and  power  there  are  many 
politicians  who  are  neither  as  patriotic  nor 
as  candid  as  Is  Senator  Mundt. 

The   American  presidency  Is  the   greatest 
political  prize  in  the  world.     An  Army  and 
Navy  of  over  3.000.000  men,  between  two  and 
three  million  civilian  employees,  billions  of 
dollars  In  contracts.  Judicial  appointments, 
control  of  expenditures  for  pensions,  relief, 
subsidies,  grants,  control  of  conscription,  of 
Income  tax,  cf  farm  and  food  prices,  power 
to    prosecute    great    or   small   business   and 
great  or  small  individuals — all  these  powers 
come  under  the  presidency.     Also  there  Is 
control   of  the  radio,  of   a  vast   propaganda 
machine,  of  moving  pictures,  television,  and 
control  of  money  and  credit  through  direct 
Government  lending  and  through  Federal  In- 
spection and  control  of  banks.    The  vast  Fed- 
eral executive  machine  through  direct  and 
Indirect  control  of  tax  money  can  buy  votes. 
Influence   primaries   and   elections   of   Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  and  through  Its  pa- 
tronage and  party  powers  can  deprive  Con- 
gressmen  of   legitimate  patronage   and   can 
subject  them  to  party  discipline.    Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  profit  from  this  system  or 
fear    of    a    growing    tyranny    paralyzes    the 
spirit  of  so  much  of  the  American  public? 

THI   SOtTTHERN    ACT    IN    THI    HOLK 

How  have  the  minorities  lieen  able  to  con- 
trol the  historic  Democratic  Party?  The 
answer  Is  simple.  Votes  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege determine  the  presidency.  The  South 
and  Ixjrde.-  States  of  the  United  States  have 
two-thirds  of  the  electoral  votes  necessary 
for  a  majority  of  266  in  the  electoral  college. 
Southern  Democrats  normally  dominate  na- 
tional elections  In  these  States.  They  con- 
stitute the  ace  In  the  hole  for  any  one  achiev- 
ing a  Democratic  nomination.  The  Repub- 
lican Party,  running  on  a  Civil  War  record, 
was  able  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  to 
count  certain  Northern  and  Western  States 
as  solidly  Republican.  But  that  condition 
no  longer  exists.  It  has  not  existed  for 
many  years.  It  will  not  exist  again.  The 
result  is  that  the  Republicans  cut  out  of 
this  captive  Democratic  vote  have  a  l^htlng 
chance  only  among  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  In  the  electoral  college.  The  Dem- 
ocrats outside  the  South  and  border  States 
have  to  fight  for  only  one-third  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  in  order  to  secure  an  electoral 
college  majority.  For  these  votes  they  trade 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  and  jobs  with 
the  Communist-  and  Socialist-controlled 
splinter  parties  of  the  North. 

If  a  presidential  candidate  gets  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  college — 266 — votes  he  Is 
winner.  And  the  winner  takes  all.  So  the 
Democratic  candidates  have  to  seek  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  only  a  few  States.  One  of  these 
is  New  York  with  about  10  percent  of  the 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Add  10  per- 
cent to  33  percent  and  you  have  43;  that 
leaves  only  8  percent  of  the  electoral  votes 
In  order  to  have  a  majority.  In  New  York 
the  old-time  Republicans  have  normally 
about  45  percent  of  the  fxipular  vote.  The 
old-time  normal  Democratic  vote  Is  about 
45  percent.  Ten  percent  Is  Independent  or 
doubtful.  To  win  either  party  must  get 
more  than  half  of  this  doubtful  vote.  Re- 
suit,  a  few  hundred  votes  more  than  a  pop- 
ular majority  in  New  York  swings  about  10 
percent  of  the  votes  In  the  electoral  college. 
The  Demcxrrats  have  to  win  a  majority  in 
only  a  few  States  to  control  the  electoral 
college.  The  Republicans  have  to  win  al- 
most all  the  States  of  the  North  and  West 
to  control  the  college. 

NTW  TOBK  AN  EXAMPLX 
Now  let  us  take  New  York  as  an  example 
of  several  States  north  and  west  with  large 
populations  and  large  electoral  vot«8.  There 
are  several  small  tightly  knit  palltlcal  par- 
ties In  New  York.     Separi.tely  they  appear 


unl|nportant.  But  united  they  cast  some 
fout  or  five  hundred  thousand  popular  votes. 
Th^y  are  composed  of  voters  tied  together 
on  facial,  religious,  or  economic  lines.  Many 
cf  tlhese  voters  cannot  sp^ak  English.  Many 
havr  never  been  west  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Wh^t  has  happened  to  their  former  home- 
Ian^  in  Japan.  China,  Poland,  Italy,  Czecho- 
slofakla,  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred foreign  countries  constitutes  a  voting 
Issile  with  them.  Or  putting  a  relative  on 
rellfe:  or  getting  one  a  Job  may  be  the  deter- 
miflng  factor.  While  America  slfpt  the 
coldest-blooded,  most  unscrupulous  coun- 
try, in  the  world  has  worked  at  the  top  among 
th«  leaders  of  these  people.  So  Russian  com- 
mvinlstlc  tyranny  has  greatly  Influenced  and 
oft^n  controlled  these  splinter  parties  in 
Vep  York. 

ipace  Is  lacking  to  go  into  the  now  rather 
well-known  Communist  technique  In  dealing 
with  American  city  and  Indurtrlal  politics. 
T^e  Old  World  Is  run  by  executive  dicta- 
totahlp.  And  the  men  who  came  Into  con- 
trol of  the  deliverable  margin  of  splinter 
paf-ty  voters  in  New  York  traded  with  both 
p3^1es  for  Jobs  and  for  legislative  policies. 
THe  Federal  service  has  been  filled  for  a 
fifth  of  a  century  with  key  men  placed  by 
th^se  minority  groups.  The  policies  of  the 
Gilvernment  have  i>een  framed  and  carried 
Gilt  by  these  people.  And  Federal  legislation 
hfli  been  shaped  by  them.  Commimlst  fel- 
loi?-travelers,  Soclallsta,  radicals,  parlor 
plfcks,  theorists,  and  liberals.  If  you  wanted 
tol  know  the  direction  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government  you  cons\Uted 
tHe  organs  of  these  minority  groups,  the 
Nttion.  the  New  Republic  and  dally  papers 
ini  New  York  and  Chicago  owned  by  Mai-shail 
P^ld.  PM  and  the  Chicago  Sun. 

lAll  told  these  groups  in  New  York  and 
olfcer  key  States  probably  commanded  a  mll- 
ll«n  votes.  But  this  million  has  been  para- 
ni)unt  In  Federal  policy  and  legislation.  Tg 
tllose  Democrats  who  sought  the  Presidency 
It  gave  the  margin  for  victory,  the  last  few 
laches  in  the  race  which  put  their  horse 
fiist  under  the  wire.  Again  these  marginal 
voters  have  become  so  Important  In  the 
n^nds  of  politicians  that  In  a  State  like  New 
Ybrk,  for  example,  they  virtually  write  the 
platforms  and  select  the  candidates  for  both 
o|  our  great  national  parties.  WlUkie  and 
Ikwey  In  platform  speeches  and  policies  ad- 
vocated, were  largely  "me  too"  candidates 
f<|r  the  Presidency. 

catzx  to  raiNGZ  pastt 
Thus  in  most  matters  of  national  policy 
t%e  votes  of  America  are  controlled  by  thla 
splinter  controlled  5  percent  In  presidential 
elections.  The  reason  Is  that  the  majority 
ate  divided  Into  two  parties  operating  under 
Republican  and  Democratic  labels.  And  the 
ttagedy  of  the  situation  Is  that  a  Republican 
national  victory  under  present  party  divisions 
wlould  not  Insure  control  of  America  by  a 
□Majority  of  Its  voters.  It^  would  probably 
be  only  a  temporary  thing.""  For  the  Repub- 
llfcans  to  hold  ofBce  would  Immediately  have 
tt  cater  to  this  fringe  element  In  the  doubt- 
ful States. 

To  effect  a  permanent  reallnement  of  par- 
ties It  Is  necessary  for  the  South  and  the 
bf>rder  States  to  move  Into  a  new  party  aline- 
Eient.  Three  years  ago  some  four  Southern 
States  moved  away  from  old-line  Republican 
atid  Democratic  nominees  to  a  States'  rlghti 
IVesldentlal  ticket.  States'  righto,  local  seif- 
gDvernment,  has  today  more  of  an  appeal 
Horth  than  it  has  South.  For  the  Commu- 
nAst-Sociallst  elements  in  the  North  are  se^« 
1^  to  have  the  National  Government  con 
flhcate  the  e&rnlngs  and  the  accumulation! 
of  the  people  of  the  wealthier  States  and  dls 
ttibute  some  of  this  money  where  It  will  buj 
tiie  necessary  margin  of  electoral  votes  in  th« 
poorer  States.  They  want  to  use  the  power 
direr  taxes  to  destroy  the  initiative  and  sav- 
iigs  of  people  everywhere  And  to  this  ent 
tliev  have  made  some  converts  In  the  South 
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A  curious  poUtlcal  condition  extsia  tti  the 
United  States  today.  Nme  out  of  tea  aouth- 
em  Democrato  who  work  for  their  own  llrlng 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  several 
mlllfon  Federal  payrollws  or  officeholders 
know  that  they  have  nothing  in  conoinon 
with  either  New  Deal  or  Fair  Deal  national 
policies.  The  southern  lawyer,  merchant, 
farmer,  worker  In  Alabama.  Texas.  Georgia 
has  identical  Interesto  In  national  economic, 
social,  and  poUtlcal  problems  with  the  law- 
yer, merchant,  fanner,  and  worker  of  Kansas. 
Indiana,  Iowa.  Nebraska.  One  votes  a  ticket 
with  a  Democratic  label,  the  other  a  ticket 
with  the  Republican  label,  and  thus  they 
cancel  out  and  kiU  one  another's  votes  and 
aUow  a  largely  socialistic,  alien  minority  ele- 
ment to  govern  our  country. 

HZ6KO  AHD  FOREIGH  BORN 

There  has  always  been  merit  In  a  political 
Issue  which  aimed  at  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  the  poor.  This  Issue  has  been 
variously  used  by  the  Republican  Party  to 
help  and  protect  the  Negro  slaves  and  by 
the  DemocraUc  Party  to  help  and  protect 
the  newly  arrived  Immigrant.  It  Is  now 
being  used  by  the  New  Deal  party  to  Join 
the  Negro,  who  has  l>een  freed  for  almost  a 
centtiry,  and  the  recently  arrived  Immigrant 
to  oppress  old-time  Americans.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  The  fact  Is  the  old- 
time  party  divisions  and  Issues  no  longer  ex- 
ist. The  Negroes  of  America  are  better  off 
than  are  any  members  of  their  race  any- 
where in  the  world;  and  our  foreign  bom 
are  far  better  off  than  are  any  of  the  people 
In  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

They  are  welcome  to  have  a  party  and  to 
vote  as  they  please  In  this  country.  They 
may  continue  to  control  the  Democratic 
Party  In  name.  But  when  the  message  is 
taken  to  the  old-time  Democrat  who  votes  10 
votes  to  their  1.  the  real  Democratic  Party 
wlU  move  away  from  them.  This  it  should 
do.  And  the  real  Republican  Party  members 
should  move  away  from  Its  New  Deal.  Fair 
Deal  RepubUcans  and  Join  with  real  Demo- 
crats who  think  as  they  do. 

The  people  who  can  bring  this  about  in 
the  South  and  among  Democrats  are  the  rank 
and  file  of  Independent  Democrats.  When 
these  Independents  associate  themselves  and 
let  their  local  office  holders,  their  governors, 
national  committeemen,  and  their  Federal 
Representatives  and  Senators  know  that  they 
are  In  earnest  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In 
most  Instances  In  the  South.  The  otSce  hold- 
er naturally  wante  to  hold  his  office.  More- 
over most  of  these  southern  Democratic  of- 
ficeholders are  sick  unto  death  of  the  things 
they  have  been  forced  to  stand  for  and  de- 
fend In  their  party's  name.  What's  more, 
in  a  new  victorious  party  they  can  continue 
to  hold  their  patronage.  That  is  the  prac- 
tical side.  Today  these  southerners  are  really 
people  without  a  party.  There  are  very,  very 
few  'reactionary  RepubUcans"  who  have  not 
been  more  welcome  at  the  White  House  and 
in  our  executive  departmmtB  for  30  yean 
past  than  have  genuine  southern  Democrats. 
Very  few  of  these  real  southern  £>emocrato 
can  run  for  office  without  either  Ignoring  or 
repudiating  their  national  administration. 
Socialism  and  commiulsm  are  alien  to  the 
southern  Democratic  voter. 

KLCCTOaaL  COLLBGB  THX  MXSWKt 

While  foxir  out  of  five  Americans  wlU  agree 
that  there  should  be  an  amalgamation  of 
people  politically  who  think  alike,  a  great 
many  people  are  under  the  impression  tbHa 
would  be  hard  or  impassible  to  accompllrti. 
This  is  not  true.  Those  who  spread  tlUs 
Idea  are  those  who  favor  the  status  quo,  who 
profit  from  tb«  splinter  party  racket.  What 
counts  for  the  dectiCHi  of  a  President  is  a 
maj(n*lty  of  ths  national  electoral  college. 
And  the  electoral  vote  of  each  State  in  the 
Union  can  be  controlled  by  the  people  at 
that  State.     And  not  a  maJCHlty.  but  a  plu- 
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railty  of  the  voters  of  each  State  control  the 
electoral  vote.  In  the  opinion  of  this  writer 
whose  lifetime  has  been  spent  in  the  South 
and  Border  States  an  amalgamation  of  the 
old-line  Democrats  and  ttoc  old-line  Repub- 
licans can  carry  almost  every  State  In  tlM 
Union,  thus  insuring  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  their  choice.  THIS  Is  neither  a  social- 
ist nor  a  Commiuiist  country.  And  It  may 
be  that  the  loss  of  countless  thousands  of  our 
young  men.  and  safety  from  destruction  of 
the  liberties  and  the  solvency  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country  depends  on  some  such 
program  as  this  being  worked  out  for  our 
next  presidential  election. 

As  a  college  student  I  saw  Grover  Cleveland 
hand  over  the  reins  of  government  to  WU- 
liam    McKlnley.     Nearly    forty    years    ago    I 
attended  my  first  national  political  conven- 
tion.   Subsequently  I  was  privileged  to  take 
part  as  a  delegate  In  a  nimiber  of  Democratic 
conventions.      Of  necessity  I  acquiesced  In 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  nomination.    As  a 
matter  of  conscience  as  well  as  conviction  I 
could  not  support  him.  nor  would  I  have 
supported  anyone  else  for  a  third  term.     I 
accepted  membership  in  a  delegation  to  the 
Chicago  Democratic  Convention  whose  objec- 
tive was  opposition  to  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth 
term.    In  that  convention  were  many  decent, 
high-grade  patriotic  men  and  women.      Yet 
it  represented   an   all-time  low   in   national 
conventions.     Ito   music    and    its   program 
came  from  the  poUtlcal  sewers  of  Washington 
and   Chicago.     In    Hitler's   palmy   days   he 
exerted   no  more  control  over  the  German 
Reichstag  than  was  exerted  by  Roosevelt  over 
this  allegedly  governing  body  of  a  once  great 
national  party.    Roosevelt  designated  a  Rtis- 
slan-bom  leader  of  one  of  New  York's  politi- 
cal minority  blocks  to  pass  on  the  ellglbUlty 
of  aU  candidates  for  Vice  President.    Roose- 
velt's {Myrollers  and  patronage  beneficiaries 
were  sulBclently  numerous  to  insure  his  own 
nominations.    A  great  element  In  the  con- 
vention felt  that  Roosevelt  was  a  sick,  prob- 
ably a  dying  man.      The  Wallace-for-Presl- 
dent  leaders  acted  as  If  they  were  convinced 
that  in  supporting  Wallace  they  were  nom- 
inating not  a  Vice  President,  but  a  President. 
Wallace  came  within  an  ace  of  being  nom- 
inated.    Truman  was  the  only  possible  al- 
ternative ctioice  because  barring  Wallace  he 
was    the    only    candidate    with    convention 
strength  who  had  received  the  blessing  of 
Sidney  Hillman. 

BtmMC  VOXIS  WITH  TAX  MOMXT 

I  was  bom  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  My 
father  was  a  Confederate  veteran.  His  only 
brother,  a  Confederate  olDcer.  served 
throughout  the  war  and  was  killed  in  the 
fighting  around  Appomattox.  I.  like  many 
others  of  southern  descent.  Inherited  my 
membership  in  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  a 
matter  of  conviction  with  me  that  a  citiaen 
should  vote.  So  I  voted  for  Wlllkie.  for 
Dewey,  and  iii  the  last  election  I  voted  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Southern  States  Rights 
ticket,  Thurman  and  Wright. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  next  Demo- 
cratic Convention  will  be  controlled  by  oOce- 
holders.  Government  contractors,  and  bene- 
ficiaries cS  the  present  administration  policy 
of  buying  alien  and  domestic  Influence  with 
American  tax  money.  To  the  extent  of  my 
small  personal  Influence  I  will  join  with 
those  Independents  who  wUl  work  among  the 
upstanding  American  elemento  of  both  par- 
ties to  form  a  soundly  progressive  p<^ltical 
jmetj. 

The  Civil  War  should  nerer  have  been 
fought.  Almost  a  century  has  passfd  stnce 
it  started.  It  was  precipitated  by  a  minority 
of  hot  heads  and  resulted  from  a  splitting 
up  of  parties.  Its  rer.:lt  was  economic  sla- 
▼oy  for  black  and  white  for  several  genera- 
tions. If  that  war  had  not  been  fought 
slavery  could  not  have  lasted  90  years. 

When  America  ceases  to  have  In  Its  popu- 
lation  a   majority   of   sane,   patriotic,   and 


soundly  progressive  people  this  country  will 
go  the  way  of  all  the  world  leaders.  It  wont 
do  for  the  outs  to  claUm  all  the  virtues  and 
accuse  the  ins  of  all  the  corruption  and 
decay  which  comes  from  too  long  terms  of 
power. 

The  coalition  of  soiind  Democrats  and  of 
sound  Republicans  that  exists  today  in  the 
HoQse  and  Senate  furnishes  the  basis  for  a 
sound  poUtlcal  party.  For  example.  Geobcb 
and  RuaoBLX  of  Georgia.  Whcrkv  and  Brr- 
UB  Of  Witiissla.  are  able  men.  patriotic  and 
UMSepeatfant  and  politically  as  well  as  per- 
sonally honest.  Many  other  examples  could 
be  cited.  All  men  of  this  type  should  be  kept 
in  office  by  an  amalgamated  party.  Only  by 
the  coaUtlon  and  organization  of  Independ- 
ent men  of  both  parties  can  a  new  party  t>9 
brought  into  existence.  Once  the  will  u  ex- 
pressed by  enough  people  the  way  can  easily 
be  found. 

Our  America  at  war.  loaded  with  debt,  op- 
pressed by  imprecedented  taxes,  threatened 
with  destructive  inflation,  burdened  with  a 
growing  executive  dictatorship,  can  no  longer 
afl(»tl  the  destruction  ta  substance  and  lit>- 
erty  which  demagogues  and  IncompetenU 
wculd  continue  to  heap  upon  It. 

Sound  Democrato,  sound  Republicans  and 
sound  independento  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be  governed  by  splinter  parties  and  dl^ided 
by  false  issues  or  matters  of  no  moment 

The  real  democracy  of  the  South  and  of 
the  Nation  shovUd  organize  and  seek  asso- 
ciation with  the  real  RepubUcans  of  the 
North.  And  the  real  Republicans  should  put 
aside  their  present  hope  of  a  partisan  vic- 
tory anrt  aline  themselves  with  sound  Demo- 
crato tor  the  sake,  not  of  political  office  but 
of  the  good  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
For  at  home  and  abroad  we  are  In  great  perlL 


The  Tax  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  PEMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Friday,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
for  the  oiiginal  tax  bill  passed  earlier 
this  year  in  tho  House.  The  Senate,  un- 
fortunately, mutilated  that  bill.  For 
that  reason  today  I  voted  against  the  t&z 
bill  in  its  final  form. 

Todays  version  raised  a  billion  and  a 
half  less  in  revenue  than  did  the  onginal 
House  bin.  That  is  one  important  strike 
against  it.  And  who  benefits  by  that 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollar  slash? 
T«"enty-three  percent  o*  this  cut  went  to 
the  people  who  earn  less  than  $5,000  a 
year.  But  77  percent,  or  $218,000,000  of 
this  cut.  goes  to  p>eople  uith  earnings 
over  $5,000  a  year.  That  is  not  equality 
of  sacrifice. 

These  are  not  the  only  things  wrong 
with  this  bill  which  was  rejected  today. 
There  was  the  complete  exemption  from 
any  share  of  the  defense  tax  load  ac- 
OOTded  to  people  with  capital  gains. 
These  people — if  they  have  net  income  of 
$18,000  a  year,  if  single — or.  $36,000 
a  year  if  married,  pay  no  additional  tax 
whatever  on  their  capital  gains  under 
this  bill  They  receive  an  extra  tax  divi- 
dend of  $54,000,000  that  would  have  been 
due  under  the  House  bill.  Whereas  peo- 
ple with  less  income  pay  an  additional 
11%  percent  on  their  capital  gains. 
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There  iu-e  many  oiher  features  in  this 
bill  which  caused  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  send  it  back  for 
further  consideration.  Now  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  wi!l  have  to  come  back 
with  a  new  report,  probably  later  this 
week.  Taxe.s  siiould  be  based  on  an  abil- 
ity to  pay.  but  my  study  of  the  bill  of- 
fered today  proved  to  me  that  the  "abil- 
»  ity  to  pay"  principle  was  not  applied  in 
its  writmg. 


Planning  for  Hospital  and  Health 
Fadlitses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP    ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
statement  by  Dr.  John  W.  Ci-onin.  Chief. 
Division  of  Hospital  PaciUties,  PubUc 
Health  Service,  at  the  Christian  Coimty 
Medical  Society,  HopkinsviUe,  Ky.,  on 
August  28,  1951: 

Planning  for  Hospital  and  Health 
PACTLmia 
Each  hour,  each  moment  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  unknown.  This  statement 
hoidA  true  for  each  of  us  as  individuals  and 
also  for  all  of  us  as  a  nation.  It  Is  In  times 
such  as  these  that  our  real  worth  as  freemen 
becomes  manifest. 

The  foundation  upon  which  all  of  our 
great  progrsM  m  a  nation  has  been  built  has 
been  our  ablUty  to  plan  for  the  future.  In 
Isolated  instances  the  planning  has  been 
done  by  a  single  individual,  but  In  the  vast 
majority  of  times  the  planning  hap  been  the 
result  of  the  work  C)f  many  individuals,  com- 
petent in  many  skills,  getting  together,  work- 
ing together,  sharing  trials  and  tribulations, 
but  ever  pushing  forward  to  achieve  the 
common  goal  for  the  betterment  of  all. 
That  Is  democracy  in  action. 

All  planning  Is  based  on  recognition  of 
need.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  our  whole 
country  today  is  adequate  hcaith  services  for 
our  people.  Wc  need  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  health  services. 
Squally  as  Important,  we  must  extend  the 
soop*  of  these  services  so  that  they  will  be 
•Taxable  to  those  in  need  of  them.  This  Is 
true  m  time  of  peace,  but  In  time  or  poten- 
tial war.  hot  or  cold,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  health  resources  of  the  Nation  be  mobi- 
lised to  meet  any  catastrophe,  great  or 
small.  Tfxiay  atonalc,  bateriological.  radio- 
logical catastrophes  are  a  concern  of  many 
of  our  communities.  Those  of  us  who  deal 
with  services  to  our  fellow  men  in  time  of 
Illness  have  an  even  greater  duty  dtirlng  the 
preparation  for  the  defense  cf  our  country. 
It  is  well  to  take  stock  of  some  of  the  Irn- 
portant  aids  available  to  the  Nation  in  build- 
ing up  our  health  resources. 

In  1946,  by  the  action  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  and  the  President,  Public  Law  725 
established  the  hospital  survey  and  con- 
struction program.  This  program,  known 
popularly  as  the  Hill-Burton  program,  was 
designed  basically  to  assist  the  States  to 
provide  needed  hospital  and  he.^lih  faculties 
in  needy  aress.  These  areas  were  primarily 
xUTtki.  The  mechanics  of  this  act  have  prov. 
CQ  It  to  b«  one  of  the  most  sound'y  conce:"e<l 
sUtutCB  ever  enacted  by  Congre«s  in  orovld- 
Ing  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  cooperation 
la  providing  hosplui  tervlces.    It  Is  admin- 


istered dn  the  State  level  with  the  local  com- 
munity retaining  the  incentive  for  local 
initiative  and  local  operation  of  the  com- 
pleted nonproat.  nondiscriminatory,  com- 
munity-service type  of  facility.  An  inven- 
tory and  analysis  by  the  State  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities  and  definition  of  the  need  for 
additional  facilities  is  required  before  Fed- 
eral funds  become  available  on  a  matching 
basis  for  construction  purpoeee. 

The  State  establishes  the  percentage  of 
Federal  funds  to  be  made  available  annually 
for  each  project  In  its  borders.  The  total 
amount  of  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  re- 
spective States  is  determined  by  a  formula 
in  the  law.  The  conuollLng  factors,  however, 
are  population  and  per  capita  Income  of  the 
State. 

In  1949  the  basic  Utt  was  amended  to  In- 
clude Federal  aid  for  research  in  the  field  of 
hospital  services.  An  appropriation  to  Imple- 
ment the  amendment  was  under  consider- 
ation at  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  In 
Korea.  With  the  increased  demands  on  the 
distribution  of  our  Federal  funds  there  has 
been  no  appropriation  m«uje  available  for 
this  type  of  research. 

As  of  July  31,  1951.  a  total  of  M67,500j000 
has  been  appropriated  for  hospital  and  health 
center  construction.  This  has  made  possible 
the  approval  of  1,600  projects  which  will  pro- 
vide 77,000  additional  hospital  beds.  An 
analysis  of  all  the  State  plans  shows  that 
there  are  In  existence  today  approximately 
1,100.000  acceptable  hospital  beds  and  a  defi- 
cit of  nearly  830.000.  In  other  words  w  have 
only  about  54  percent  of  our  needad  boaidtal 
plant  in  this  country  at  this  time. 

Of  the  1.600  approved  projects,  475  are 
completed  and  rendering  a  community  serv- 
ice, 1.000  are  under  construction  and  125  are 
stUl  In  the  planning  stage.  Total  construc- 
tion costs  are  estimated  at  slightly  more 
than  $1,200,000,000.  The  Federal  share  Is 
about  36  percent  of  this  amount. 

Of  all  the  projects  approved,  nearly  three- 
fourths  are  for  general  hospitals.  This  In*- 
cludes  new  hospitals  as  well  as  additions, 
alterations,  or  remodeling  of  existing  hos- 
pitals. Next  in  order  are  public  health  cen- 
ters— about  15  percent;  then  mental  hos- 
pital projects— about  5  percent;  tuberculoala 
projects — 3  percent:  with  only  about  1  per- 
cent for  chronic  disease  faculties. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  emphaala 
baa  been  on  general  hoapltal  facilities. 
About  55  percent  of  the  general  hospital 
projects  aie  for  completely  new  hospitals. 
Most  of  the  new  hospitals  are  being  buUt 
In  small  towns  and  in  the  smaller  cities; 
nearly  61  percent  of  the  new  general  hos- 
pitals are  located  In  towns  of  less  than  5,000 
population:  only  7  percent  are  in  cities  of 
more  than  50,000  people. 

This,  to  me,  points  up  the  provld*»ntlal 
nature  of  the  Hill -Burton  program  at  this 
time.  There  Is  a  duality  of  ptirpoee  noted. 
I  pose  the  quesUon,  "Cannot  these  Hill- 
Burton  hospitals  be  regarded  as  evacuation 
destinations  for  our  potential  target  areas?" 
I  hope  we  will  never  be  called  upon  to  put 
this  statement  to  a  test,  but  we  may  be.  It 
certainly  was  not  our  original  purpoae. 

Of  the  total  Federal  funds  made  avaUable. 
$15,551  132  has  been  allocated  to  Kentucky. 
State  aid  to  conxmtmlties  has  also  been 
granted.  To  dale,  47  projects  have  been 
approved:  28  are  for  general  hospitals,  at 
which  half  are  completely  new  faciUtlea. 
The  balance  is  made  up  of  projects  that  pro- 
vide for  the  replacement  of  old  bulldinga 
or  for  additions  or  alternaUons  to  ezlattng 
general  hospitals.  SUt  projects  are  located 
In  tut>erculosis  sanitoria  and  foxu-  provide 
additional  psychiatric  faclUties.  Seven 
health  centers  have  been  constructed,  three 
ol  which  are  combined  with  new  general 
hospitals 

Two  of  the  proJM-ts  are  located  in  Hop- 
kinsviUe and  others  in  this  section  are  at 
Clinton.   Cadiz,   Princeton,   Owenst>oro,  and 


L$ltchfleld.  With  the  exception  of  Owens- 
bfro.  these  projects  will  provide  completely 
ntw  faculties. 

The  provision  In  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for 
survey  and  planning  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  soundest  features  of  the  law.  Each 
community  fits  into  a  pMttem  of  service  aa 
otitlined  In  the  State  plan.  The  community 
n$ust  determine  'he  size  of  the  facility  that 
can  be  supported  and  the  services  to  )a*  in- 
cluded. The  local  community  planning  fea- 
tures are  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  tb« 
PJibUc  Health  Service  believes  that  a  prograsB 
f4r  what  we  now  call  defense-impacted  area*. 
with  Increased  populations,  should  follow  the 
aU-Burton  concept.  Service  at  the  local 
l^el  is  the  objective  of  the  program  for  war- 
ijtipacted  areas.  Therefore,  advice  from  th« 
cammunities  where  the  affected  people  live 
entlal.     Conversely,  State  and  Federal 

^Tlce  to  local  planning  groupa  is  Important 
the    planning   is   to   be    really    effective. 

lose  involved  at  all  levels  should  take  part 

1  it,  not  simply  t>e  lirought  Into  the  program 

ter  the  plans  are  made. 

!In  addition  to  the  Hlll-Lurton  program, 

^th  Its  obvious  limitations  for  hospital  oon- 

jctlon  in  war-impacted  areas  there  ara 

action  programs  designed  to  provide 

Blstance. 

jThe  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  does  not  con- 
t^plate  the  making  of  grants  for  hospital 
construction.  It  does  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  shelter  areas  or  other  construc- 
tlpn  designed  to  provide  protection  of  tba 
occupants  against  enemy  attack.  Funds, 
hiiwever,  are  very,  very  limited. 

iThe  bill  sponsc»'ed  by  Senator  MATmsmc. 
South     Carolina,     and     Representatlw 

ktacE,  at  Kentucky,  known  as  the  Defenae 

ptiaing    and    Community    Facllltiea    and 
Icca  Act  was  passed  by  this  Elghty-aa^ 

Id  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
tie  in  of  his  act  relates  to  comiinunity 
illties  and  resembles  In  some  respects  the 
Linham  Act  of  World  War  H.  The  provi- 
sipns  of  this  act  include  hospital  faciUtlea 
aid  services  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  as  well 
a^  faciUties  for  water,  sewage,  sanitation, 
aad  other  community  facilities.  Federal 
ninds  in  the  amotint  of  160,000.000  are  pro- 
vtled  for  the  construction,  maintenance  or 
o]  «ration  of  community  facilities.  In  the 
o  se  of  assistance  for  hospital  construc- 
tl  m  these  funds  will  be  available  only  if 
ft  Dda  are  not  available  under  the  Hill-Btir- 
tc  n  Act.  This  legislation  also  provides  that 
vo  tlntenance  and  operation  payments  wUl 
n<  t  exceed  the  portion  of  the  maintenance 
ai  d  operation  expenses  attributable  to  tha 
ni  tlonal  defense  activities  in  the  area.  Tha 
a<  t  also  specifies  that  the  function,  powara, 
ai  d  duties  with  respect  to  health,  refuse  dls- 
p(  lal,  sewace  treatment,  and  water  purUlca- 
tlf  m  ahall  be  exercised  by  and  vested  In  tha 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
Ic  .  This  latter  proviso  properly  relates  tha 
hi  alth  activities  of  those  existing  in  regard 
to  the  Hill-Burton  program.  The  success  of 
tb  la  legislation  depends  entirely  upon  local. 
Sfite,  and  Federal  cooperation  and  coordl- 

itlcu  of  hospital  and  health  servicea— the 
of  cooperation  which  has  proven  so 
lently  effective  to  date, 
le  communities  In  western  Kentucky  are 
cted  by  the  defense  activities  currently 
ig  place  at  Paducah.  Camp  Breckinridge. 
ap  CampbeU.  Fort  Knox,  and  in  the  TVA 
It  is  important  that  plans  be  made 
at)  once  tor  health  raaouroee  in  this  general 
aita.  Baaed  on  aoooaaafol  planning  on 
ovw  areaa  this  may  be  accomplished  aa 
foLows: 

first  form  a  planning  committee.  Com- 
mtmity  health  planning  has  many  facets. 
Tllere  la  need  for  teamwork  among  many 
grpupa.  Tbe  key  groupa  are  the  medical 
EQ^ietlee  and  the  trained  and  experienced 
loaal  public-health  oOclals.  But  theee  can- 
uo^  do  the  job  alone.  The  teem  must,  have 
representatives  of  volunteer  health  afpuQClea, 
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other  proteaatonal  and  educational  groupa. 
organlaatkna  eanectned  with  fielda  rtieted 
to  beelth.  and  all  tboae  groupa  which  might 
be  eaUad  ooamnaan  oC  health  aarvleca.  The 
phyaldana  property  ahoold  lead  the  way. 

Second,  gather  factual  data  on  ezlatlDg 
resources  and  need.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  peak  population  Infltu  Is  expected  to 
Increase  the  population  of  affected  commu- 
nities in  thla  section  of  Kenfjcky  by  about 
SO  percent.  Hopklnsvllle  has  already  had 
at  leaat  a  12-perccnt  increase.  Prtddana  In 
sanitation,  tu'oerculosls  arid  veoereal-dieeaaa 
control  have  already  arisen.  HopkinsviUe 
has  a  sanitary  land-fill  system  of  refuse 
disposal  but  other  communities  in  this  area 
have  less  adeqtiate  systems. 

Such  mattett  as  the  role  of  Insects  aa 
iHmaai  carrten  and  their  control  must  al- 
wayi  be  ocmaldered. 

Reacmcea  acroaa  State  lines  must  be  con- 
sidered. Per  example,  a  125-bed  hoapltal  Is 
being  constructed  in  ClarksrUle.  Tenn.. 
which  may  provide  for  patients  from  this 
area  11  adeqtiate  arraQfementa  are  made. 
Data  should  alao  be  obaatned  on'  the  provi- 
sions needed  for  mental,  tuberculosis,  and 
chronic-disease  patlenta. 

The  Public  Health  Serrtce  In  coopeeatlop 
with  Coenmlasloner  Bruce  Underwood,  of  th* 
Kentucky  SUte  Health  Department,  made  a 
survey  for  the  Atomic  Snacry  Commission  In 
Februsry  1951  and  reeaanaHaded  that  80 
hoi|»ltal  beds  and  an  addltkmal  Buraee'  resl- 
dHMB  ware  needed  to  care  for  the  influx  pop- 
iriMton  la  Paducah.  Theee  beda  wee  pro- 
poaed  In  addtUoD  to  the  aipanainn  planned 
for  Blverside  Bniiital  under  the  mil-Burton 
ivogram.  ^t  ts  poesUile  thM  a  lOO-bed  Bap- 
tist hoapltal,  begun  some  years  ago.  may  be 
CMnpleted.  If  the  fimd  drive  for  the  Baptist 
hosoital  Is  successful  and  It  Is  created,  will 
there  be  a  need  for  additional  be(^  and  If 
so.  how  many? 

Thaae  are  typical  qaaalinfii  for  which 
auawaia  muat  be  soofM  Hf  the  local  oom- 
munltles.  * 

Third,  brlikg  to  the  attention  of  local  com- 
munity professional  and  lay  gruufie  for  the 
joint  study  and  solution  oi  the  proMems  and 
for  the  correlation  of  all  programs  and  serv- 
ices fffecllng  health— pre venUve,  tberapeo* 
tic,  and  environmental. 

One  suoceasful  method  of  fllUng  In  gaps 
In  hoapltal  aervloea  ts  by  coordinatton  and 
cooperation  among  haapltals.  There  is  good 
evidfUiee  that  the  small  hoapltal  cannot" 
by  Itaelf— provide  all  of  the  aervlees  needed 
by  the  people  It  servce.  A  aalutk»  Is  to  de- 
velop relatlonshipa  aaoong  heepitala  whereby 
the  larger  and  m<ve  completely  equlp|ied  can 
provide  the  smaller  with  the  needed  aerrleaa. 
The  concept  of  a  reglc^al  hoapltal  coordi- 
nation system  Includes  many  lines  of  af- 
filiation and  sharing  among  hoapltals  Par 
example,  such  a  system  env1ak>ns  Lntem 
aiyi  rcaident  physician  serrlcea  on  a  routing 
basis  to  liffltp«**»T  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  the  advantage  of  such  services  (in- 
terns for  small  hoepltala  are  a  rare  com- 
modity todayi ;  the  prorHdoa  of  consuttatUai 
and  part-tline  specialista  services.  Including 
radkAogy.  pathology,  and  other  diagnostic 
Minltte  to  small  institutions:  clinical  con- 
feieucea  tn  saaU  commtmity  hoepltala;  edu- 
cational eouraee  for  aU  daaaaa  oT  hoapltal 
paraonnel:  poatgradoata  tralnlBg  of  phyaU 
elans  from  small  oommwntttw  prorlalon  for 
the  search  for  knowledge  related  to  modern 
hospital  practice  in  administration  and 
eUnlcal  servicea;  stlmuUtion  and  exchange 
at  taSanuHtkaa  <m  lMH»piad  hoapltal  admhi- 

lorm  me<iical  reoorda  and  boottaeping  sya- 
teaas:  joint  planning  of  hoepltai  and  pubtte- 
hcalth  programa.  /II  theee  are  directed  to- 
ward better  pettent  care  and  when  combined 
with  adequate  hospital  licensure  programa 
ara  effective  in  achieving  that  goal.  Cocrdi- 
aatton  cf  lacimies  and  servloaa  indlcataa  the 


need  for  a  regional  planning  eomnlttae  eom- 
poeed  of  repreeeotatlvca  from  each  of  the 
eammunlty  planning  bodies. 

Out-patient  departmenta  may  be  uaed  aa  a 
means  of  allevUtlng  hiMyHathMltnin  in  eom- 
muntttaa  ^Mre  the  deanawd  lor  beda  es- 
ceeds  the  supply.  Hoaaa-cere  progranaa  hava 
aided  In  this  regard.  Out-patient  service  pro- 
Tk>a  cme  of  the  best  meana  for  hoepltal  par- 
ticipation in  preventive  medicine,  partic- 
ularly in  the  fielda  of  mental  lllneei.  vaaareal 
dteeaee.  and  tvlmcttlaBla.  BahablUtatlon 
eanrioee  atarted  early  and  adequately  con- 
ducted abortens  hoapltal  stay  and  permiU 
return  of  the  individual  to  an  eeoooailcally 
competent  status.  The  results  of  thte  type 
of  service  pay  big  dividends  especially  in 
State  and  other  goveraaaentaUy  supported 


Fourth.  Interpret  the  findings  to  the  pub- 
lic. Conatant  cCorta  ^wold  be  made  to 
incriMf  pubUe  partlclpaHor  in  planafcig 
In  this  way  valuable  health  education  may 
be  accomplished  relative  to  the  proper  use 
of  eTlftting  servicea  and  facilities. 

Fifth,  develop  metboda  of  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  the  plan.  The  best  method 
to  assure  this  is  thitmgh  education  of  all 
the  people  in  the  community  of  the  need 
for  It.  Planned  pubhdty  of  the  educa- 
tional type,  combined  with  plannrrt  public 
relations  of  a  high  order,  are  of  great  value. 

The  objective  of  community  planning 
should  be  to  make  available  to  every  indl- 
Tldual  the  curative  and  preventive  beneflta 
of  medical  science  at  its  best.  Preventive 
medicine  is  a  function  of  every  pbyalelan 
and  eva7  hospitaL  Diagnosis,  treatment, 
restoration  to  health.  rehai>illtatloa.  pre- 
vention of  dlneaiia  and  health  pmnoUon. 
and  health  maintenance  are  the  oMIgattODa 
assumed  by  every  |diystcian.  The  hoapltal 
should  be  the  health  center  of  the  ecm- 
munity.  It  Is  the  mobilization  depot  of 
modem  medical  science.  The  practice  of 
medicine  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
bUBlneaa  of  medicine  by  .the  physldan  or  the 
hospital  adroinlstrator.  bcweTer.  the  rela- 
tionships must  t>e  understood. 

A  community  health  program  which  cam- 
bines  curative  and  preventive  aspecta  to 
attain  health  promotion  and  health  maln- 
tenaiK^e  wUI  be  not  only  of  inestimable 
Talue  to  the  defense  effort  but  also  pay  two 
great  dividends  to  the  sick  and  the  well 
at  any  time.  The  %ccompUshment  of  ttua 
objaettve  wm  require  dynamic  laad>wbtp> 
liB^lnaflrai  and  eoopaaatlna  eflett  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  doaing  I  think  it  la  appropriate  to  re- 
call the  oScial  motto  of  this  great  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  State  "United  we  s«*nd, 
divided  we  fall.' 


Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Yale  University 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  KBPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
mhaBttUB  of  Yale  University  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short  state- 
ment on  the  achievements  of  this  great 
educaUoiud  instttutlaik  on  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniTersary  of  its  estab- 
lishment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoap.  M  follows : 

STSTXKBirr  BY  SzMAToa  Krrauvxa 

Tale  University  la  380  years  old  today. 

This  great  univeratty  grew  from  a  little 
school  founded  380  yaeaa  ago  in  a  farmhouse 
at  Branford.  Oonn..  and  it  descends  in  a 
direct  line  from  stich  ancient  aeats  of  learn- 
ing aa  the  Univeratty  of  Parts,  from  Cam- 
bridge axt^  Oaf  ord. 

The  whole  Meal  of  the  univandty  is  rooted 
de^^  m  Weatem  ctrUlaatlaB — o  der  than 
Mar  tten  the  aaodern  state  it- 
over  the  ceirtwlee  it  has  assumed 
many  functions.  It  has  been  a  refuge  for 
aehoiara.  a  trsaauie  hntaae  of  facts,  an  incu- 
bator of  new  Meaa  and  Mtaals.  It  have  been 
the  preearver.  propafalar  and  perpetustor 
of  htxman  wladoaa. 

Tlie  proper  fimrtion  of  the  university. 
wrote  Nevrman.  is  "teaching  universal  knowl. 
edge."  United  States  imlversitles  hare  some- 
times gotten  away  from  that  mazlm,  but  the 
return  to  the  teaching  of  unlver^  knowl- 
edge la  vrell  under  aray.  and  nowhere  ts  it 
more  vlalbia  than  1b  Tale.  It  la  most  obv.ous 
in  Talc's  Izapoetng  laeffltttae — topflight 
schools  of  Isw,  medlrlne.  dMatty:  the  r:a- 
Xkoo.'m  aldaat  foreatry  school:  the  world's 
aeeond  lar^eat  untveralty  lilTary 

Unlversltlca  such  aa  Tale,  of  which  I  am 
an  alumiiTis.  perform  a  special  function,  it 
aeema  to  me.  in  trying  times  such  as  today 
They  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into 
fart  rind  of  tree  dlaruaaton  of  iac;.  Academic 
fieedom  la  preeervtd  at  Tale — at  a  time  when 
the  free  aipiaaalan  of  opinion  is  being  cur- 
tailed for  many.  e\-en  In  America. 

We  are  fortunate  that  sucL  citadels  of 
freedom  as  will  be  found  at  Tale  still  exist. 
And  we  must  resolve  that  this  always  wlU 
be  so. 


The  Govtrament  la  Medicihc 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 


OF 


KON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  Mr>ri«Es<>TA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATFS 

Fridttv,  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cotxsent  that  an  article 
by  Dr.  Ma.x  Seham.  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Reporter  on  the 
Government  in  Medicine,  be  printed  in 
the  Appencto  of  the  Ricord.  Dr.  Se- 
hmm,  who  has  an  outstanding  reputa- 
tioii  as  a  pediatrician,  is  associated  with 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School  and  Is  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
our  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tbx   GovniTME^rr    ik    Mcdicikb 
(By  Max  Seham.  M   D  ) 

Over  the  air.  In  new^Mtpers,  mag&zmea. 
and  political  speeches,  the  American  people 
are  ineeesantiy  warned  about  Government 
interference  with  the  private  practice  of 
medicine.  It  Is  menacing,  they  are  told — 
Inconipstible  with  the  "American  way  of 
life."  the  first  step  toward  the  "welfare 
state."  The  President's  program  for  aa- 
tional  health  is  "KremUn-lnspired."  "soAfl- 
istic  and  communistic."  "inciting  to  reso- 
lution." 

U  aU  tills  true?  Would  the  Presid«mfs 
program  "analave  the  medical  profession  and 
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caiise  a  det«ri<watlori  In  Xht  quality  <rf  medi- 
co care"?  The  Aaierlcaii  Medical  Associa- 
tion, from  whose  lufrature  these  quota- 
tions are  taken,  thinks  so. 

Many  Amertcans,  -whaterer  thetr  motiva- 
tions, close  their  eyes  to  the  true  reasons  !cr 
Government  participation  in  promoting  the 
health  of  the  people  No  administration,  Re- 
puhllc&n  or  Democratic,  baa  f^er  attempted 
to  "cnalave  the  medical  profession  "  Except 
In  irar  or  dcpre«lcn.  the  Government  has 
"encroached'  upon  pr'.vate  practice  only 
when  a  local  community  or  a  State  has  been 
too  short  Oi  fuj;ds,  personnel,  or  enihusl- 
asn  to  cope  with  a  situation.  Wc  Ameri- 
cana have  short  memor:es  Indeed  U  we  have 
forgotten  what  happened  during  the  derres- 
Bton.  Who  can  forget  the  idle  factories,  the 
i»^nwnMai  of  unemployed,  and  the  poverty 
wbiefa  ^arataeed  widespread  deficiencies  in 
diet,  n^ect  trf  teeth,  and  the  postponement 
of  aaewaary  treatment  of  disease?  Without 
OofVmment  cooperation,  private  physicians 
and  voluntary  health  agencies  would  have 
reached  an  Impasse,  and  the  foundation*  of 
this  country's  health  might  have  been  de- 
■ttoyed. 

Thousands  of  farmers,  unemployed  work- 
en.  and  their  families  were  furnished  free 
medical  care  out  of  general  taxation.  In 
spite  of  ail  dire  predictions,  when  the  emer- 
gency was  over  the  Government  withdrew 
a"<i  the  status  quo  was  restored. 

FAJrrxrasHip 

The  partnership  between  Government  and 
the  medical  profession  began  In  1798,  when 
Congress  enacted  a  law  protecting  the  health 
of  merchant  mariners.  This  first  system  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  arose  from  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  Con- 
gress power  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  •  •  •  provide 
for  the  •  •  •  general  welfare.  •  •  •" 
It  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  prortde  medical  serv- 
ices and  hospitalization,  financed  by  a  pay- 
roll tax  and  general  taxation,  for  certain 
classes  of  self-supporting  citizens. 

In  the  next  50  years  i^e  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  public  and  private  medicine 
was  sharp.  The  altitude  was:  'The  business 
of  the  public-health  officer  In  to  prevent  dis- 
ease: the  business  of  the  private  physician  Is 
to  cure  It."  Public-heaiih  agencies — first 
Federal,  then  State — limited  their  activities 
to  quarartlne.  sanitation,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  epidemics. 

INBCSnUAL    muICIXE 

In  frontier  days  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  lived  In  rural  areas.  With  the 
Industrial  Revolution  tremendous  changes 
took  place  In  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  Overcrowded 
living  quarters  became  disease-producing 
slums:  great  factories  were  foci  of  many  pre- 
ventable diseases  and  occupational  hazards. 

Workers  in  mines.  In  smelters,  and  on  rail- 
roads demanded  more  adequate  protection 
from  Industrial  accidents.  The  medical  re- 
sources oi  industry  were  insuSlcient,  and  the 
medical  needs  of  the  families  of  employees 
were  neglected.  The  health  conditions  of 
thousands  of  workers  became  so  flagrantly 
bad  that  for  its  own  protection  management 
hired  medical  personnel  to  establish  what  Is 
now  known  as  industrial  medicine. 

Survey  after  survey  by  disinterested  experts 
revealed  that  lllneis  hit  hardest  among  the 
groups  least  able  to  meet  the  cost  of  medical 
care  The  poorer  the  family  the  less  care  It 
received.  Chronic  disabilities,  partlculariy 
hernia,  tuberculosis,  varicose  veins,  blindness, 
and  deafness,  were  much  more  prevalent  In 
the  low-Income  groups.  Disparities  In  the 
Infant-mortality  rates  between  Negroes  and 
whites  and  between  the  Southern  and  North- 
em  States  reflected  the  dlSerences  Ln  thti 
amount  and  qu.iUty  of  medical  care. 

In  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  mill- 
tan*  actlun  brought  about  a  numter  of 
bealth  reforms.    Public  opinion,  lay  and  prj- 


fessional.  became  more  acutely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  poverty  and  disease  were  tandem 
evils,  that  poverty  was  responsible  for  sick- 
ness, and  that  sickness  In  turn  produced 
poverty.  Health  organizations,  national  and 
local,  public  and  voluntary,  medical  and  lay. 
were  formed  in  large  numt>ers.  especially  in 
the  big  cities.  Churches  rendered  Invaluable 
services  by  building  and  maintaining  non- 
sectarian  hospitals.  Venereal  diseases, 
bUndness,  deafness,  physical  handicaps, 
polio,  and  mental  illnesses  soon  became  focal 
points  of  attack.  Practically  all  theae  vol- 
untary health  activities  had  noUltl^  to  do 
with  the  Government  at  the  beglBBlJUC.  It 
socn  became  clear,  however,  that  only  witlx 
Government  help,  either  through  general 
taxation  ca*  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  could 
there  be  any  hope  of  solving  stich  national 
problems  as  tuberculoais.  Infant  and  ma- 
ternal mortality,  immunization  sgainst  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  old-age  and  mental 
diseases 

WHXKE    DO    Vne   CO    TBOM    BBtZ? 

There  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  national  and 
local  voluntary  foundations  and  agencies, 
either  alone  or  with  the  oOOjifration  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  public-health  agencies,  pre- 
vent much  suffering  and  illness.  But  there 
la  no  standardisation  of  techniques  and 
services.  Administration  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs.  These  volunteer  efforts 
arise  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  collapse  be- 
cause of  lose  of  Interest  or  lack  of  funds. 
The  trend  is  toward  more  Government  par- 
ticipation, not  less. 

The  real  issue  today,  political  sophistry 
and  propaganda  aside.  Is  not  whether  the 
Government  should  help  fight  those  diseases 
labeled  "hands  off"  by  the  medical  guild,  but 
how  far  it  should  go.  The  American  medical 
system  today  Is  a  mixture  of  what  may  be 
called  limited  stste  medicine — or  socializa- 
tion through  Government  financing  and/or 
control — and  private  practice.  Each  Is  In- 
dispensable to  the  other.  Both  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  splendid  progress  this  country 
has  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine 
duric?  the  last  half  century. 

In  1949  America  spent  nearly  f9.600.000.000 
for  medical  care.  Of  this  more  than  »7.000,- 
000,000  was  spent  for  private  care  and  more 
than  ft2.0C0.0OO.0O0  for  Government  medicine 
out  of  general  taxation. 

The  accomplishments  of  Government  in 
the  field  of  health  aiv  too  many  and  too 
far  reaching  to  record  in  detail.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington 
alone  is  responsible  for  40  health  units.  It 
furnishes  emergency  health  servieee  to  Fed- 
eral employees,  including  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. Its  research  covers  a  multitude  of 
subjects,  among  them  cancer,  spotted  fever, 
typhus,  mumps,  yellow  lever,  and.  more  re- 
cently, diabetes,  heart  disease,  and  arthritis. 
This  Federal  bureau  has  the  approval  of  the 
most  rabid  "free  enterprisers." 

Over  19.000  000  veterans  have  access  to 
Federal  medical  c«re,  which  Is  a  Joint  en- 
terprise of  full-time  Army  physicians  and 
part-time  civilian  physicians.  About  78  per- 
cent of  al!  the  haepltai  beds  In  the  coiuitry 
are  contruiled  or  thiancert  by  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governments.  In  New  York  City 
alone  about  50  percent  of  the  people  net  their 
medical  servicis  through  Federal.  State,  or 
municipal  funds.  lu  more  recent  years  Fed- 
eral participation  has  extended  the  care  of 
the  chronically  ill — those  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  mental  dl^^ses.  Irproey.  heart 
disease.  Infantile  paralysis,  or  cancer. 
Thanks  to  workmen  s  companeatlon  insur- 
ance, workers  who  are  victims  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  accidents  are  now  freed 
of  the  worry  of  becoming  public  charges. 
puBtic  assPONsiBiLmr 

Opposition  to  this  trend  has  precipitated 
the  question:  When  does  any  health  pro- 
gram become  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? There  Is  no  disagreement  whatso- 
ever about  the  role  of  Government  as  re« 


gai^  sanitation,  the  control  of  communica- 
ble diseases,  and  the  Uke,  Nor  Is  there  mtich 
pute  about  the  principle  of  public  re- 
Iblllty  for  adequate  medical  care.  Brat 
iere  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
tile  extent  to  which  the  principle  should  be 
aiplied.  and  as  to  the  forma  of  organlzatlaii 
t^at  would  best  serve  the  pmrpose. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  armamentarltaan 
of  a  physician  was  his  bag  of  drugs,  his  pre- 
scription pad,  and  his  stethoscope.  Today 
needs  nurses,  technicians,  and  secretarlei 
function  efficiently.  He  mtist  call  freely 
a  variety  of  specialists.  The  use  of  lab- 
Ktdrles,  X-ray,  expensive  nerw  drugs,  and 
ly  other  dlagsoetlc  and  therapeutic  aldi 
also  reflected  In  the  patient's  bill.  It  Is 
3t  that  physldans  overcharge  or  that  the 
Irvlces  are  not  worth  the  price;  It  Is  merely 
tiat  the  purchasing  power  of  the  patient* 
h^  not  increased  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  medl- 
ey care. 

THE  MiDiCAiXT  xiroicxirr 

In  1946  about  13  percent  of  all  famlllea, 
^presenting  18.000,000  people,  had  an  an- 
n|iial  money  Income  of  leas  tban  a  thouaand 

3>llar8.     It  Is  extremely  vnlttely  that  any 
thew  families  could  pay  ttx  all  necettary 
edical  care. 

Another  15  percent,  or  about  22,000.000, 
h)sd  incomes  between  one  and  two  thousand 
dollars.  This  group  might  be  able.  wlt3i 
Vkrdship,  to  pay  for  some  medical  care 
t^urough  the  reduction  of  charges  by  theU 
pftiyslclans  and  with  the  help  of  some  pre- 
paid voluntary  insurance  plans. 

Nearly  30  percent,  or  38,000.000.  had  In- 
comes in   1M6  of  between  two  and   threi 
thousand  » dollars,     and     31     percent     be- 
tirecn   three  and  five  thousand.     In   othei 
#ords.  about  79  percent  of  all  families  re- 
corded in  the  1948  survey  had  incomes  beloW 
(B.OOO.     When   we  say   that    people    in    the 
■l,000-(5gOOO   bracket   can   afford    voluntary 
lt«pald  bealth  insurance,  we  must  under4 
itand  that  this  is  not  total  coverage.     It  ta 
omlted  to  hoepttalixatlon.  surgery,  and  ob4 
^trlcal  care.    The  Insured  receive  no  homi 
tt'  office  visits,  which  obviously  have  the  first 
dall  on  the  family  budgets.     Only  one  coni 
Qluslon  can  ba  ^awn  from  the  abo^  flgj 
Hres:  that  4OJDO0JDO0  people  In  families  wlta 
an  annual  Income  below  92.000  are  certainly 
igiedlcally  indigent.    Probably  another  twentr 
^Mdlcally  Indigent.     Probably  another  30,^ 
iOO.OOO  with  Incomes  of  i2.C0O  to  93,000  4 
year  will  have  a  great  difficulty  paying  foi 
Viedlcal  care. 

'■  ttven  with  the  rise  in  dollar  Income  sinc^ 
toM.  the  possibility  of  heavy  e.xpense  fot 
loapltal  and  medical  care  Is  a  source  of  grea| 
itisectirlty  and  anxiety  to  atwut  7S  percent 
it  the  American  people.  Under  such  ctrf 
4um£tances  society  owes  It  to  itself  to  take 
arganlxed  action  In  behalf  of  the  sick  indl*^ 
lldiial  and  the  commtinity.  If  the  individual 
mnnot  meet  bis  bealth  needs,  the  local  com«- 
•ranlty  should;  If  the  local  community  cohf 
iot,  the  State  should:  and  If  the  State  cani 
aot.  the  Federal  OovenuxMnt 
Btist. 

]  CHAD  MMtlSm 

iinother  controearrial  pha 
flon  cent^  around  the  health  of  our  chlMK 
ten.  A  generation  ago  It  was  the  coxkcensu^ 
mS  bealth  depcutments  and  medleal  socletle|i 
that  only  the  children  of  the  Indigent  shotilO 
fa  tumiahed  sarrloea  for  the  prevention  cjt 
Contagious  dUraeM  with  State  or  FedenA 
aid.  For  many  yaars  the  problem  of  ma« 
Immunization  was  left  to  the  private  physlf- 
flan.  Because  of  the  dollar  barrier  and  ben 
iause  the  private  physicians  were  unahle  1p 
ieach  a  sufflclently  large  part  of  the  populi»- 
flon.  eepeclally  in  rural  areas,  the  commi^ 
tilty  aa  a  wtaola  «aa  sot  protected,  and  manir 
ehiltftraa  ware  aaQrlfload.  f 

In   1982.  fewer  thMi  M  p«Mct  of   tbia 
School  children  In  a  mid  wee  torn  city  had  beet 
immunised    against    smallpox.     Ovemigh^ 
imallpox  struck.  Within  a  month.  uKire 


i  community  cohf 

If  the  State  can^ 

nent   should    anil 

laaa  of  thla  quaif 
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2.000  adults  and  children  wer«  down  with  It. 
As  usual,  people  clamored  for  a  padlock  after 
the  taorse  waa  stoten. 

Today  any  child,  rich  or  pocsr.  not  only 
haa  aeceea  to  free  iraeetnation  but  alao  to 
ftea  tmrnnnlaatlap   tfiaiXiSt    all    the  conta- 
gious  diseases  wboae  prevention   Is  known. 
This  service  Is  paid  for  from  public  funds. 
All   families   have   the   free   choice    between 
their  private  doctors  and  the  public  clinic. 
In  such  a  situation,  no  hard  and  fast  lines 
can  be  drawn  between  prerentlTe  and  cur- 
ative care,  between  public  and  private  medi- 
cine.     Where  car   public    health    has    joined 
bands    with    private    medicine    the    former 
has  furnished  the  fimds  and  the  facllltlee. 
and    private   physicians    have    administered 
care  unhampered  and  for  remuneration.  The 
Government   or   the   State    Umlts   tt»    role 
to  financing,  and  to  aedng  that  the  patient 
gets    the    service.    There    has    never    tieen 
any  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  doctor  how 
he  should  practice  his  art.    Nor  has  the  fear 
of  loss  of   Income  proved   a  problem.     Be- 
cause of  public  education   and  exhortation. 
people  get  to  know  more  about  health  ncecte 
and  more  people  come  to  the  private  doctors 
to  fulfill  thoae  needs.   Tdday  the  private  doc- 
tor takes  care  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
wc  J  infants  and  examines  many  more  school 
children  in  his  oOce  than  ever  before. 

The  best  authorities  are  of  the  oplnloo 
that    dependence    upon   the   private   doctor 
alone  to  dit^nose  and  treat  defects  in  school 
children   resulted   in   the   large   number   of 
draft    rejecttons    during    the   last    war.     To 
quote    former    Surg.  Gen.    Thomas    Parran 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service: 
-There  has  baen  almost  no  progtesa  dur- 
ing  the   last   »   years   in   the    decrease   of 
incidence  of  physical  defects  amongst  school 
chUdren.-     The  present  system  of  medicai 
inspection   In    our    public    schools    is    woe- 
fully inadequate,  particularly  In  small  towns 
and  niral  areas,  a  fact  brought  sharply  to 
U^A  in  the  198S-19M  aurrey  by  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  OOce  of  Sdueatton.    OS  487  cities 
ranging  In  population  from  10.000  to  3C.0OO, 
only  73   percent  employed  full-ttmenurses 
and  38  percent   had   no  aebool  phyalctass. 
In  the  majority  of  the  schools  the  Inspee- 
tlons  were  found  to  be  superficial  and  cas- 
ual.   frequenUy    over    the    clothing.      With 
few  exceptions,  the  ■ervtees  were  found  to 
be  limited  to  flrst-ald  diagnnsls.  and  advice 
on  nutrition  and  health  habits. 

For  over  50  years  there  has  been  the  same 
Uytng  on  of  hands,  the  same  recording  oi 
deflects  on  cards,  the  same  finding  and  re- 
f|»»^w£  oi  defects.  Obviously  there  Is  little 
wm  tn  ixaspacttog  without  corTecting.  Why 
AbMpioae  defective  vision  and  not  furnish 
llawsi*  Why  record  dlaeaaed  tonsils  and 
not  have  them  taken  out?  The  Incidenee  of 
physical  and  mental  defects  will  never  be 
decreased  without  the  aaalatance  of  State  or 
Federal  programs. 

TRs  rarsiciAjf  spkaks 
Thus  far  I  have  spoken  as  a  citiaen.  I  alao 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  this  mattar  as  a 
phystelan.  •  tn  Oda  capacity  I  have  no  faar 
^balMWiiw  U>M  tlM  Government  will  swl' 
low  ma  Toek.  ttodt.  •«!  barrel."  As  a  prac- 
Utloner  of  laaileliM  for  40  years  I  have 
learned  to  regard  Omde  Sam.  M.  D.  as  a  fair 
«iM|  ethical  consultant  rather  than  as  an 
aggressive  compeUtor.  Iteny  a  ttae  during 
my  four  decades  of  obeervaUon.  Uncle 
bM  ftwn  Ufe-aavlng  transfusions  to  ctti 
Ml  aMMS.  I  see  tio  reason  why  we  of  tbm 
madical  proCaaston  should  eomakliir  the  Ooe- 
amment  ageodsa  aadtta  wimtery  agancias 
to  be  opposing  and  bostlla  foreaa. 

Although  It  mtvt  ba  adinsd  tt*t  the 
majority  of  the  medical  ptofsaalwji.  aa  tegee 
santed  by  organized  medictee.  distrust  and 
iMliT  Government  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
rick  iiMttTldaal.  the  rank  acsd  Ala.  aspactolly 
tlM  WKf  raeaat  graduatM.  Mrs  biUMihig  less 
rastskant  to  **QoverBBaat  toMfMMM***  with 
priaate    practtea.    Ikay   wf   bigkMing    to 


realize  that  public  clinics  and  health  centers 
will  benefit  them  professionally  and  finan- 
cially Many  physicians  now  receive  a  con- 
siderable pan  oi  their  Income  from  public 
sources. 

HZALTH:    A    NATIOWAI.    RISOtTtt:* 

In  this  day  of  world  crisis,  the  waste  of 
our  manpower  through  Illness  and  death  Is 
a  threat  to  our  very  existence.  A  national 
health  procram  on  a  long-term  basis  to  sup- 
ply adequate  medical  care  for  the  bulk  of 
our  population  is  a  national  concern  It 
cannot  be  accompiuhed  by  advertising  cam- 
palgna,  ■*«xr'**  *>*  hatie,  and  threats  *  " 
the  OoaoOMBent.  Nor 
toy  ualac  bane-and- 
cal  dIaleflMttton.  It  is  , 
dadtaaaa  oaonelvee  to  tha  saarch  for  what  is 
ka^  t»m-  *s^  HiateB  ^B  *  wbola.  rattier  ^Itt" 
for  ouiBt.lvta  jm  tadHtduala  or  grsaqpa.  It 
Is  time  that  we  ausiMdered  our  haiaa  aad 
our  prejudices  agalzat  the  Govemmairt.  uid 
apiKoaehed  this  urgent  domestic  problem  of 
tha  nakion's  health  m  the  ap^tt  «t  the 
setentlst— objectively,  and  In  asareb  a(  tha 
facta. 

In  the  words  ct  Dr.  Chartea-Bdward 
Avary  Winslow.  an  eminent  pubUe-feMlth 
oOccr:  "U  It  not  possUslc  that  poUttas  sod 
polemics  and  paid  propaganda  may  be  laid 
yp4^  mnM  tiMt  Um  staM— isnshlp  of  com- 
pecant  a^Mrts  May  artabUab  a  sowpd  policy 
of  directed  gradvsUssa  i— <t»C  **  ^U— *« 

mldccntury  public  health?" 


Ccnserration  of  Our  Water  and  Land 
Resources 
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or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Conunittees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Flood 
Control.  Rivers  and  Harbwrs,  and  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation,  and  having 
served  as  prMldcnt  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ae  National  RiveH  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  a  nwiproflt.  nonpartisan 
organiBition.  I  am  tremendously  inter- 
ested to  conservation  and  utilization  of 
all  our  water  and  land  resources. 

With  our  increasing  population  and 
increasing  demands,  not  oiily  in  the  do- 
_jBliiption,  but  in  foreign  com- 
B.  1  know  thai  we  must  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  make  our  Nation 
strong.  No  war  can  be  successfinly 
waged  without  a  aomxi  economy  at  home. 
While  wanting  the  good  will  and  friend- 
ship of  all  nations  we  know  wt  cannot 
become  strong  by  giving  away  everything 
that  we  have. 

Amer.ca  is  a  broad  and  diversified  land 
with  many  requirements.  We  must  con- 
alder  mX  only  our  domestic  water  sup- 
ply, irrteation.  land  dramaae.  naviga- 
tiOQ.  flood  control,  development  of  hydro- 
electric pC'wer,  conser\'ation  of  our  tim- 
ber, gi-azing  lands,  crop  production,  soil 
conservation,  and  stream  pollution  con- 
trol, but  all  other  aspects  related  to  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  all  our 
land  and  water  resources. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  many  bene- 
fits that  shall  be  derived  m  the  future 


will  be  for  our  own  citizens  first,  betcn 
scattering  our  hard-eanted  earning!  all 
over  the  world. 

Early  in  1950,  President  Trumaxi  ap- 
pointed the  Water  Resources  PoUey 
Commission.  That  Commissico  vas 
made  up  of  very  outstanding  engineers 
and  educators  who  studied  the  problem 
extens.vely  and  intensively  for  over  a 
year. 

On  last  May  11.  Samuel  B.  Monti. 
general  manager  and  chief  engineer. 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif  .  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  National  Rivers  and  HartXNrs 
Congress  giving  us  the  essence  of  that 
commission  "s  report 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  imderstood.  ur. 
Uiat  I  do  not  asrree  with  everything  In 
the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Morris,  or 
tlie  report  by  the  commission,  but  I  do 
think  that  so  much  valuable  Information 
ts  given  in  the  address  by  Mr.  Mcoris 
that  it  should  receive  the  car*iful  consld> 
eration  of  everj'  Member  of  Congress. 
Whether  one  aerees  or  disagrees  he  will 
certainly  appreciate  the  fund  of  Infor- 
mation revealed,  and  will  want  to  care- 
fully coasider  the  suggestions  made. 

The  above-mentioned  follows; 

Thi   Rlpost   or   the   PaasiuriTrs  Watss 

Remockces  PoLiCT  CoMMi&sioar 

(By  Samuel  B.  Morris) 

The  National  Rivers  and  ILirbors  Congress 
has  long  been  primarily  interested  in  tha 
Ustonc  pKJllcy  of  the  United  States  In  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  its  'v-aterways  In 
order  to  promote  Its  commt/ce  and  Industry 
and  its  oUlltary  strength  and  defenses. 

■Bonaaalcally  developed  navigable  water- 
waya.  aeeompanied  by  low-cost  shore  han- 
dling fadllttas.  Irequectly  offer  the  cheapest 
mode  of  ttansportation  cf  bulk  raw  materials 
and  heavy  commodities  basic  to  agricultural 
and  Industrial  production  Of  course,  both 
water  and  land  transportation  are  vital  to 
the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  Nation's 
ccBiaaerce  and  defense.  Sound  national 
traaapcrtatlcn  policy  as  well  as  sound  na- 
tional water  policy  require  that  our  navi- 
gable water  resoiuxes  be  developed  and  used 
to  the  fullest  economic  extent. 

Continuing  Federal  interest  Is  shewn  by 
total  Federal  expenditures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  hartjors.  From  the  be- 
ginning in  1824  through  June  30.  1948,  these 
expenditures  amounted  to  $3,400,000,000.  of 
which  construction  cost  was  $2,200,000,000 
and  maintenance  and  operation  il  ,200 .000,- 
000.  Of  these  exjjendltures.  nearly  tl.2C0.- 
OOO.OOe  was  for  construction  of  inland  and 
tntercoMtal  waterways,  requiring  about  -half 
this  sum  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
These  figures  in  themselves  amply  Indicate 
that  ttie  public  should  be  interested  In  the 
Pedarat  CJovaraaaen  f s  program  for  river  and 
harbor  bnprorfanents. 

Hist/ —  •  ♦he  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  :;  a'.e^  Army  has  had  Jurtadictlon 
over  rivers  and  hsrbors  Though  Congreaa 
eatablished  the  Hlsslsslppi  River  Commla- 
afoa  In  1879  \r  was  net  until  after  the  major 
fl-o<rs  of  1915-16  that  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  construction  of  a  levy  system  to 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  Valley.  The  1«1T 
act  provided  lor  an  expenditure  of  •45.000.- 
000  Prior  to  the  1930"s  major  cKpaxdlturea 
for  fl(X)d  control  were  made  by  the  Thtttad 
States  only  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
ramento  River  in  California,  and  Laka 
chobee  In  Florida. 

Under  the  direction  of  Congress  tn 
and  beginning  with  the  authorlzatlott  mtd 
appropriations  In  the  1927  River  and  BarfHr 
Act,  the  Army  engineers  have  prosecuted  «»• 
tensive  surveys  of   those  navigahla 
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awl  tlMir  tributaries  where  power  develop- 
mcnt  appean  feaslbie  »Xid  pr»cticab!c.  The 
obJectlTe  vsa  the  rormtilatlon  of  general 
plana  for  improTeroent  of  naTtgatlon  and 
tbm  curytng  out  of  taxtk  ImprovenMnt  In 
conbtnatton  wlUi  t&ie  ^tdent  development 
of  potoatlal  water  power,  the  control  of 
fkXMla  and  proTlaion  for  the  needs  of  Irriga- 
tioo..'  By  June  30.  IMS,  191  streams  bad  been 
surveyed  and  reported  upon.  leaving  only 
3  percent  of  the  work  to  be  coTnp?eted. 

With  this  adoption  of  the  1936  F.ood  Con- 
trol Act.  the  United  States  embarked  upon 
a  br^md  flood  '.-ontrol  policy  and  program,  in- 
cluding construction  of  reservoirs  and  treat- 
ment of  watersheds,  provided  that  local 
a^ncles  '\irniahed  tbe  rights  of  way.  agreed 
to  save  the  United  States  bamUess  against 
damage,  and  a^eed  to  maintain  the  work?. 
In  1938  Congress  broadened  these  provisions 
.<i.nd.  under  certain  conditions,  permitted  the 
United  States  to  make  tbe  total  ezpendltvires 
for  reservoir  regulation  snd  to  maintain  the 
works. 

between  July  1.  1836  and  June  30.  1(M9.  tike  ' 
expenditures  by  the  Army  engineers  fcr 
Good  control  exceeded  tl. 750.000.000,  over 
one-half  the  amount  spent  In  the  preced- 
ing period  of  more  than  a  century  In  Fed- 
eral navigation  Improvements.  These  proj- 
ecu  Included  the  Installation  of  1  >  4  million 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power.  These 
heavy  expenditures  Indicate  tbe  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  of  tbe  public  In  flood 
control  as  well  as  navigation. 

W^Ue  the  membership  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  been  mostly 
Interested  in  tiavlgation,  flood  control,  and 
Incidental  power  development,  it  will  be 
belpfiil  to  appraise  tbe  economic  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  for  all  uses,  and  to 
consider  an  entire  river  and  Its  drainage 
area  and  air  needs  for  water  with  related 
land  uses  within  that  area. 

Water  falls  on  the  forests  and  pasture 
land  of  tbe  mountainous  areas,  and  on  tbe 
hills  and  valleys,  and  runs  oti  tbe  land  to 
tbe  streams  and  rivers.  With  rainfall  and 
ronoff  there  Is  some  erosion.  It  has  been 
so  throughout  geologic  time.  Tbe  physiog- 
raphy of  the  country  as  we  see  and  know 
It  Is  largely  the  result  of  erosion  of  tbe  high 
lands  and  the  filling  of  tbe  fertile  valleys. 
Ftor£st  growth,  pasture  land,  and  farm  land 
affect  the  quantity,  distribution,  and  qual- 
ity of  tbe  water  which  enters  tbe  soil  or  runs 
off  to  tbe  riven  for  later  use  by  man. 

Constructing  works  on  a  river,  diverting 
water  to  cities  and  to  industries,  or  turn- 
ing It  onto  lands,  and  tbe  subsequent  re- 
turn of  much  of  this  water  to  tbe  river, 
affects  not  only  tbe  river  itself  but  tbe 
economy,  health,  snd  welfare  of  tbe  entire 
popiilation  within  tbe  drainage  area  and 
adjacent  to  tbe  river.  Tbe  river  thus  has  a 
vital  effect  upon  all  the  people  and  the  ecc  • 
corny  within  the  basin  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  tb<s  blood  supply  and  vasctilar 
aystem  affects  all  activities  of  tbe  human 
body.  Including  life  itself. 

The  proUems  of  tbe  interdependence  of 
water  and  related  land  me*  on  the  river  sys- 
tems and  within  tbe  dratnage  basins  of  tbe 
United  States,  are  now  reoognlaed  as  being 
of  deepest  import  to  this  Nation.  Indeed 
they  are  fundamental,  for  apon  their  prop«r 
solution,  millions  of  Americans  of  tbe  fu- 
ture nust  depend  teat   actual  survlvaL 

To  give  ths  broadsat  oonsideration  to 
thsas  problems,  Mr.  TYuman  in  January  :M0 
•ppointad  the  Praaklsnt's  Water  BMouroes 
Policy  Comral—top.  This  CommlsBion'a 
■tmPw.  wrtendlnv  over  a  period  of  a  year, 
havw  aoaglit  to  oorrtdate  the  caparteneas  at 
thla  NMkm  taa  the  xmm  of  its  land  and  water 
mourcw.  aiul  on  the  bttlt  of  prawnt  ana 
fatan  Beads  to  maka  wenmmoadatloas  for 
»  wattnnal  policy  to  guUto  the  aeUoaa  c< 
OoTammeat  from  this  potnt  fm. 

Pvrhapa  It  wlU  b«  hatpfol  first  to  view 
qpMBttUUvcly  th*  pictim  for  tha  MaUon  m 


a  whole.  Upon  tbe  area  of  the  continental 
United  SUtes  of  about  1.835.0C0,000  acres 
falls  an  annual  average  of  30  inches  of  pre- 
cipitation. Of  this  amount.  21  inches  Is  lost 
to  tbe  atmosphere  by  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration. The  remainder,  about  9  inches  in 
depth,  runs  off  to  the  sea.  in  the  average 
amounting  to  1.300.000.000.000  gallons  of 
water  per  day.  about  a  third  at  which  has 
penetrated  the  soil  to  appear  again  In  tbe 
form  of  ground  water.  Domestic  uses  con- 
stitute about  1  percent  of  the  available  wator 
supply.  All  uses,  including  those  of  todns- 
try  and  Irrigation,  total  about  10  pactait  of 
tbe  average  annual  runoff,  as  nearly  as  is 
Icnown.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  national 
agency  that  collects  and  publishes  all  data 
on  use  and  consumption  of  water,  in  tbe 
manner  that  the  Federal  Power  Commtaslon 
accounts  for  total  power  capacity  and  kilo- 
watt hours  sold  for  various  use:;  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  paradox  that  electricity,  the  rather 
mysterious  form  of  energy  which  we  cannot 
see.  can  be  measured  more  accurately  and  be 
ntore  fully  accounted  for  than  tbe  very  tan- 
gible elemental  substance,  water. 

To  speak  of  average  annual  rainfall  or  ran- 
ofl.  however,  omits  from  discussion  tbe  Im- 
pcvtant  factors  of  unequal  area)  distribution. 
and  tbe  (;reat  variations  through  the  ■»"'*"«. 
from  year  to  year,  and  for  long  cycles  at  yeara. 
Much  of  the  United  States  west  of  tbe 
ninety-seventh  meridian,  cor^stituting  tbe  17 
western  States,  receives  less  than  20  incbea 
at  rainfall.  West  of  the  Rockies  there  la  gen- 
erally 6  months  of  summer  with  almost  no 
rainfall,  requiring  the  irrigation  of  crops. 
There  are,  however,  some  areas  of  the  Far 
West  with  more  than  100  Inches  of  rainfall, 
still  ot!::ers  with  less  than  5  inches;  some 
with  100-Inch  depth  of  runoff,  some  with 
none.  Problems  of  storage,  regulation  and 
lon^'-dlstance  transportauon  of  water  from 
areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of  need  are  usual 
not  only  In  the  arid  West  but  frequent  in  the 
humid  East,  particularly  where  there  are 
large  aggregations  of  population  in  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas. 

In  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  been  profligate  with  its  nattiral  re- 
sources Timber,  gas.  oil,  fertile  topeoil. 
Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  and  minerals 
have  been  exploited  with  all  too  little 
thought  of  conservation.  Water,  land,  and 
air  are  the  continuously  renewable  re- 
sources required  by  human,  animal,  and 
vegetable  life.  Tbe  continuing  Increase  in 
population  of  tbe  Nation  results  in  ever  In- 
creasing need  for  these  natural  resources. 
War  and  national  defense  make  for  increased 
Tequlrementa  and  demands.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  untimely  for  tbe  Nation  to  give  renewed 
tntert^  and  consideration  to  its  water  and 
related  land  uses. 

Our  Nation  has  led  in  production  by  tbe 
efflciency  of  tbe  private  enterprise  system.  It 
Is  the  province  of  government,  however,  to 
provide  the  plans  and  means  under  which 
thwre  will  be  continuously  available  water 
ajad  land  to  provide  a(?-quate  forests  for  our 
timber,  graalng  lands  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  fertile  lands  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
for  ever- increasing  populations  and  we  hope 
for  ever-increasing  standards  of  living  In 
time  of  national  emergency  tbls  responsibil- 
ity is  greatly  Increased  in  order  to  make  our 
Nation  strong  enough  to  resist  enemy  attack 
and  to  wage  wrar  when  it  becomes  necessary. 
Private  enterprise  must  have  these  funda- 
muital  nattiral  resources  in  abtindance  and 
at  reaaonable  coat  in  order  to  produce. 

At  tbe  preaent  time  we  are  intensely  en- 
gaged in  increasing  our  armament.  Tbe 
preseure  to  make  tbe  btst  use  of  tune,  ma- 
t«lalB.  and  flnandrxg  to  advance  tbe  defense 
effort  wlU  undoubtedly  leeaen  the  immediate 

eoostrQctlon  budget  for  Federal  water  proj- 
•ets.  But  this  saaow  period  should  «rive  us 
tbe  "creative  pause**  we  need  for  coUection  of 
more  adequate  data,  and  for  more  thorough 
planntng  and  ooMldratlon  of  water  and 


land-uae   policies  for  projects  best  ae&igned 
to  meet  the  new  conceptions  of  expanding 
puiation  and  industrlea,  which  we  may  ez- 
In  the  ImmefUate  decades  to  come. 
:  deeelopment  ot  the  Nation's  water  and 
pf^Udes  hasaa  <m  tbe  ladleUual- 
pn^Ject  basis.    These  Individual  projects  have 
be4n  for  domestic  water  supply,  for  Irriga- 
tloc.  for  land  drainage,  for  navigation,  for 
flood   control,  for    hydroelectric   power,   for 
tlxAber,  gracing,  and  crop  production,  for  soil 
oa^norvatlon.  and  for  sueaoa-poUution  con- 
tra.   SDch  developments  have  been  by  indi- 
vtOLials,  by  corporattona.  mnntflpalittes.  and 
ot^er  local  government,  and  by  the  United 
States.     Such    development    has    frequently 
produced  dual-purpose  projects  such  as  do- 
meatlc  wattf  supply  with  Incidental  power 
development.     Projects    of    this    kind    were 
effected  by  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
wl|h  ttaetr  great  eqaadaets  conveying  water 
fnB  tlM  B^  aenas  to  tbaae  cities  and  pro- 
dtmic  power  through  aqueduct  hydroelec- 
tr^  planta.    liany  irrigation  projects  have 
aUp  provided  for  Incidental  power  develop- 
m^at.    liany   fiood-control   and   navigation 
prejects   similarly   have   been    combined    in 
di^  purposes. 
Jhe  Boulder  Canyon  project  was,  however, 
first   great   multiple -purpose    watcr-re- 
rce  development,  combining  most  of  thaae 
Ives  into  a  single  program.     Construc- 
ol  this  project,  of  which  tbe  Hoover  Dam 
major  structure,  began  only  20  years 
This  dam  storing  nearly  2  years'  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River,  provides  fl£>od  control 
and  silt  control  to  tbe  irrigated  lands  adja- 
ceat  to  tbe  lower  river.    It  provides  imga- 
ticlQ  for  a  million  acres  of  land  and  hydro- 
elirtrlc  power  of  more  than  1.000,000  kno- 
waltts,  and  an  avvage  of  about  S.000.000.000 
kl^watt-bours  per  jrear.     Though  construc- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  aqueduct  by  tbe 
m^ropolltan     water    dtetrlC     of    southern 
Cslifornla  water  Is  being  conveyed  to  32  dtlM 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  with  s  popola- 
tldn  of  more  than  3,500,000.   While  this  aqiie- 
dia:t  is  at  present  being  used  only  to  abotit 
20  percent  of  its  capacity,  tbe  fun  capacity 
of  a  billion  gallons  per  day  will  ulttmately 
provide  water  supply  for  more  than  5.0OO.0OO 
pebple.     This  stipply   added   to  local   water 
aiq^  waters  Imputed  from  the  Sierras  win 
piwvlde  for  a  population  of   not  less  than 
8.^CO,000  on   tbe  coastal  plain  of  scut  hem 
California.     Trtily  the  benefits  of  the  great 
mtltiple-purpoee  Boulder  Canyon  water  proj- 
ect, built  by  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  being  paid  for  In  full  by  water  and 
'  rer  users  of  the  area  rcrred.  is  stin  one  of 
beat  examples  of  imiHil|ile  iniiiM_ief  water 
Its. 
inibf  tn  the  early  tblrtlea.  and  urged 
art  by   tbe   depression,   a   large   number   of 
mtilttple-purpoee  water   projects  were   con- 
ceived, destgned,  and  constructed  or  under 
cokwtnictlon  by  the  United  States,  Including 
suich  well-known  works  as  Bonneville.  Grand 
Coulee,  McKary.  artd  Chief  Joseph  Dams  on 
Use  Columbia  River,  and  Port  Peck  and  the 
mjuiy  dams  ixnder  eonatructkm  as  the  Mis- 
solnrt  River.     Tbeae  peojecta  have  been  di- 
vined  between  tbe  Buresu  of  Reclamation 
aod  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  constructing 
agencies.     Tbe   Tennessee   ¥aUey   Authority 
aqd  tbe  ccnoapUon.  plaiinlxig.  and 
ment  of  its  iMMiHiiatod  rtvei 
have    developed    the   Temaaasee   River    in    a 
trtily  great  sini^le  coordinated  enterprise,  ap- 
pn>acblng  a  billion  itnllara  tai  aBpancUt,ures 
for  flood  contiol.  navlgayon,  hydroeiecuric 
power,  and  unproved  land  use  practices. 

The  basic  laws  under  which  tbe  several 
Fecieral  agencies  operate  are  dissimilar,  sad 
have  been  fundamentally  drafted  upon  the 
single- purpose  rather  than  multlple-purpcMe 
pa:>;ect  basis.    Tbe  fiscal  requirements  lor 

antburtsation  and  repayment  have  varied 
greatly  under  Federal  auU^orizaUcns  depend- 
ing, in  part,  upon  the  cuostiucuon  agency 
selected.  In  general,  domestic  and  industrlai 
wtier    projecu    and    bydroclecUic    projects 


have  met  tbeir  full  costs  rettnnable  with 
interest  in  40  to  M  yeaca;  tuomwmr,  Itare 
have  been  several  domeeMc  water  pro^sets 

aatborlzed  which  arc  to  return  to  tbe  United 
the  capital  cost  in  40  year*  without 


Tbe  mwlawatmn  Law  at  190S  wtth  its 
many  aoiendaMats  now  profrfalse  that  proj- 
ects may  be  auUsuslasd  If  tte  ee^  aUoeated 
to  trrlgatloo  is  leluiued  aUUiWil^  UilMsst  tn 

40  years  plus  a  10-year  develoiMMat  period. 
In  general,  iow-coet  brigaiion  projects  able 
to  aaert  tbe  above  standards  cannot  now  be 
To  meet  liMHieawrl  costs  beyond  tbe 
at  the  irrl0Uar  to  pay.  the  general 
taxpayer  has  been  eaBed  wpon  to 
ttaeK  imgattea  profaetalwfely 

y^^  tlw  so-called  Interest  ce    , 

upglyiug  this  Interest  to  th*  rcttrcaaent  of 
capitsl   by   increased   power   rates 

>  means.     Many  biUs  providing  for 

:  projecu  have  atao  provWedforloeiger 
of  repayosiCBt  wUbout  lutarest.  in 

slSveaiaoraeHW.   While 

the  opportimttleB  of 

parable  to  the  oppmliinttles  for 

little  has  been  done  under  nattnial  Pptt*y 

Ij^tmi  drainage  has  Urgely  been  aeoonpUabed 

by  local  till  lifts 

Prior  to  U»«.  tHe  fWeral  Government 
nrtlcipatcd  la  flood  eouttoi  only  on  tbe 
tower  lfl'sBlMl|iiil  Ri^cr.  tbe  Sacramento  River, 
and  Lake  Okecbobee  to  Florida-  In  that 
year  the  first  flood  control  act  waaadopCed 
under  which  tbe  United  States  woold  <arry 
the  entire  eoet  of  flood  control  coostroction. 
ptovWed  that  Jocai  agencies  procured  the 
ri^rt8-of-way.  agreed  to  OP^**.^  works, 
and  to  save  tbe  Ooe—— t  bariese  sfai 
damages.  Only  t  ytoM  toter.  to  M,  the 
act  was  further  amended  to  ayHe  tne 
United  States,  under  certain  waMminns  con- 
nected with  flood  control  storage  projects, 
to  carry  the  entire  coeta  without  ^ny  local 
Msesement  or  contrttrattona. 

Improvonent  of  navigation,  tbe  preoerra- 
tlon  of  flsb  and  wildlife,  and  provteton  for 
public  recreation  have  also  leceleed  tbe  con- 
sideration of  the  Federal  Oovemnaent  to  tbe 
piawniTtg  and  development  of  water  projects. 
Navigation  of  inland  waterways  has  been 
supported  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  ever 
^wtfm  1024  and  tbe  improved  waterways  are 
(tee  from  toU.  Under  an  amendment  to  tbe 
reclamation  law.  Psderal  expenditures  for 
fish  and  wUdUfe  have  been  declared  non- 
relmbtirsable.  Effort  has  also  been  made  to 
dselaie  "i— Mnm>ga  (or  recreational  pur- 
pofsa,  A%  eoDferoI.  gaueial  salinity  control, 
traii.—  jrtatkm,  nattonal  defense  aa  non- 
reimbursable, but  no  general  act  bas  so  far 
made  such  provisions.  In  s  number  of  spe- 
cial acts  aulhorlilng  particular  projects,  rec- 
reation has  been  Included  as  a  nonreim- 
borsable  expenditure. 

Tbe  dense  indtistrlaUsed  population  In 
iuch  araaa  M  the  Ohio  River  Valley  where 
almost  50  percent  of  tbe  total  flow  of  the 
river  at  low  flow  baa  ben  thiwa^^todua- 
tnal  processes  or  sewers  bas  tntcnatfled  tbe 
problems  of  stream  pollution  control.  Tbe 
1948  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  declares 
it  a  congreaalonal  policy  to  recognize  the 
primary  responsibilities  and  rights  of  tbe 
States  in  contn^lng  water  pollution.  A 
program  of  flnaarlal  aeslatanre  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ootommant.  bowerer.  Is  provided 
through  loan  of  money  to  local  governmen- 
tal agencies  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and 
through  the  appropriation  of  funds  allo- 
cated to  States  for  conducting  Investlga- 
tlona.  research,  and  studies  related  to  the 
control  of  water  pollution  caiised  by  In- 
dustrial wastes. 

Confronted  with  these  eenMBttag  pro- 
itHMM  pt  ladllfUuai  lUtutoi  pravMliig  for 
ptoeiHBal  ptona  of  water  devetoiaMa*  to  the 

jUTium  raiey  CieiimiMkin  early  in  1950 
began  its  work.  Prealdent  Truman  named 
seven   men   to   semre   on   this   Commission. 


Morris  L.  Cooke,  eor.gulting  engineer  of  Phil- 
adelphia wa.-!  r.ametl  Chairman.  Others  ap- 
pointed on  the  Commission  were  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Burgess,  dean,  ccllepe  of  agriculture.  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  a  biochemist:  Dr.  Lewis 
Webster  Jones,  president.  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, an  economist;  Leland  Olds,  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
Dr  Roland  R  Renne.  president  of  Montana 
State  College,  a  land  economist:  Dr  Gilbert 
P  White,  president  of  Harerford  College,  a 
geographer,  and  Samuel  B  Morris,  general 
man.iger.  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  an  engineer. 
Tbe  Commission  was  asltcd  to  make  ree- 
ls for  a  comprehensive  polley  of 
and  related  laad-iHe  de- 
velopaaent.  giving  partleolar  luortderatinn 
to  ( 1  i  Tbe  extent  and  charactCT  «t  federal 
Government  participation  tn  laajor  water 
resources  programs;  (2)  An  appraisal  of 
watar-icaourees  priority  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  acoooaiAe  and  social  needs; 
it)  criteria  and  alsaiwili  (or  evaltMttog  the 
of  socb  projects;  <4> 
or  ^uittges  tnesbfOn 

liMwinainlj  aaak  in 
»9  January  of  IMO  and  osfan- 
a  staff  of  alKHit  SO  Tbe  rtaff,  largely 
gathered  from  Federal  departmenu  and  bu- 
reaus, and  universities,  was  organiaed  into  a 
series  of  committees  tn  each  major  field; 
BU(±  as.  beatc  data,  ceordteathm  oC  planning 
and  projects,  wator  laaotocea  poUc&ea  Involv- 
ing land  use.  econonlcs  of  Inland  water 
navigation,  etc.  One  of  tbe  committees  was 
on  the  evaluation  of  selected  typical  water- 
resources  projects  already  constructed,  to 
fumteh  oiielence  of  stKceaase  and  failurce 
as  gnldaa  to  future  project  selection  policy. 
One  of  the  very  important  ooaaaBtttoas  was 
on  water  law.  In  nearly  every  twetance  the 
chairman  of  tlie  committee  was  a  staff  usuu- 
ber  of  tbe  Commission. 

At  its  first  meeting  tbe  Commisekm  de- 
cided to  open  the  doors  of  its  dlacoaskms 
to  every  svallaMe  engle  of  public  and  jirl- 
vate  opintoo.  Tbe  CnwimHwton  suugbt  to 
tap  terbntral.  economic,  and  saetol  knovl- 

to  faculties  of  many  colleges  and  witw- 
sltles,  to  each  of  the  48  governors,  to  de- 
partments and  bureaus  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  engineering,  economic,  and 
scientific  sodctiea. 

Eight  llaid  "«»«tfTti'i'*f  were  hdd  In  wMkly 
separated  areas:  Sloint  City.  Iowa;  Bpofcaite, 
Wash  ;  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Denver.  Colo.;  Fay- 
ette vlUe.  Ark.;  Colvunbtu.  Oluo;  Springfield. 
.Maas.;  and  Atlanta.  Ga.  More  than  2.000 
people  attended  the  regional  conferences. 
and  SCO  Individuals  exprwaed  tbemselvea  on 
various  phases  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment  programs   and   policies. 

In  »•■<■«■— —MMMg  a  basis  for  action  in 
dealing  wltb  tbe  country  s  water  resources, 
the  Commission  sought  to  look  into  tbe 
needs  of  a  selected  region,  and  to  examine 
tr  :  possible  elfectj  of  proposed  policies  upon 
thst  region  and  its  communities.  This  was 
done  by  studying  10  river  basins  selected 
for  dfecBlty  of  sine,  hydrology,  acanomic 
needs,  and  water -development  poasfblTttles. 
The  basins  selected  were  tlie  Columbia,  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California.  Colorado.  Rio 
Grande.  Missouri,  Ohio.  Tennessee,  Alabama- 
Coosa.  Potomac,  and  Connecticut.  For  each 
of  these  taeelnt.  representing  all  the  miijor 
sections  of  tb»  Utktted  IMates.  the  interested 
Federal  agencies  were  aaked  to  pool  their 
isSsmatlon  and  experience  In  stating  tbe 
probieoH  of  the  basin  bCd  in  suggesting 
outUnce  or  progrim  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  most  helpfully  to  :ts 
future  development.  In  these  cooperative 
appraisals  the  Commission  brought  10  bear 

all  of  the  accumulated  findings,  the  hun- 
dreds of  State  and  Federal  surveys.  From 
tbese  have  come  a  series  of  10  portraits 
which  are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Commission  a  report. 


Tbe  first  volume  of  tbe  (%port  at  the  Coaa* 
mission  was  filed  December  1,  19$0.  tuider 
the  title  A  Water  Policy  for  the  American 
People"  and  consUted  of  445  pageti.  A  sum- 
mary of  recommendations  In  the  form  of  a 
24-page  pamphlet  was  released  wltb  the  flrrt 
volume  on  December  17.  Volume  2.  entitled 
•Ten  Rivers  in  Americas  Future  **  801  pages: 
and  volume  3.  "V7ater  Resources  Law."  T77 
pages,  were  txith  released  during  February 
1951.  The  Commission  has  completed  its 
work,  including  the  draft  of  a  propoeed 
Water  ResiDurces  Act  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  released  The  Commission  considers 
itself  discharged 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  Commlssiaat 
early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  river 
baiin  should  be  tbe  fundamental  unit  (or 
cCi-^prehensive  planning  of  water  a.ud  related 
land  .  f.  it  recommended  that  a  uniform 
polic:  "r  .tpplied  to  all  water  and  land-use 
development  irrespective  of  tbe  Federal 
agency  which  may  have  jurisdiction.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  simplified  if  the  rcccon- 
BtendMloas  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
■bould  be  adopted.  It  wUl  be  recaUed  that 
tbe  Hoover  Commission  ta&k  force  recom- 
menoed  the  creation  of  a  new  natural  re- 
source:! department  arri  that  all  water  re- 
source agencies  be  placed  in  the  new  depart- 
ment tuader  a  secret^axy  member  of  tbe 
President's  CaUnet.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sk»i  ttsdf  reoommendfnl  that  all  Federal 
water  reaoorce  agencies  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

.Trealdent  Truman's  instructions  to  the 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission  aaked 
that  it  confine  its  studies  aiid  recommenda- 
tions to  matt  *rs  of  policy  and  iiot  to  organi- 
zation, as  tbe  Hoover  Commission  had  re- 
ported on  organization  However,  tbe  Water 
Resources  Pollc  y  Commission  did  find  it  nec- 
essary to  mak.e  some  recommendaviona  in- 
volving ca-ganiiatiou.  without  necessarily 
changing  the  existing  structure  -)f  Federal 
agencies  having  to  do  with  water -resources 
development.  One  recommendation  calls  for 
the  creation  of  river  basin  comminslona 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Independent  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  President,  with  mem- 
bership on  these  cummisfions  representing 
the  affected  Stales  and  be  Federal  agendee 
In  the  field  of  water-resource  development. 
Tbese  commissions  would  be  responsible  for 
Federal.  State,  ind  local  cooperation  in  com- 
prahensive  pi  .ins  for  t>est  utliizatlon  of 
water  and  land  resources  of  each  river  basin. 
The  commissions  would  coordinate  the  work 
of  all  Federal  agencies  operating  in  the 
basins. 

Another  recommendation  proposes  a  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Review  to  coordinate  the 
(unctions  of  the  rlver-bssin  commissions  and 
preecrlbe  uniform  standards  of  evaluation. 
autborlaatlDB.  and  Teunbursement.  and  to 
assxire  carrying  out  ql  the  single,  uniform 
national  water -resuurca  p<)Ucy.  Tbe  Board 
of  Review  would  study  and  evaluate  aU  re- 
quests for  authorization  of  surveys,  plans. 
projects,  or  programs  before  suhmiwsion  to 
the  President  for  transmission  to  Congress. 
Projects  wtKlU  only  be  authc^ized  by  acts  of 
Congress. 

Sacb  river-basin  commisison  would  pre- 
pare'estimates  of  cost  of  projects  and  esti- 
mated benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect.  In 
addition  to  a  statement  of  all  monetary  coats 
and  benefits,  each  commia^on  would  de- 
scribe such  other  costs,  detriments,  and  tiene- 
fits  as  are  net  subject  to  monetju^  evaluation 
for  trunsmissiou  to  tbe  Board  of  Review. 

The  Board  would  submit  annual  reports 
consolidating  bas  in -committee  lequests.  It 
would  continually  survey  all  Federal  legis- 
lation and  functions  relating  to  water-re- 
source development,  wltb  a  view  toward 
seeding  legi&iative  changes  to  ellmlnato  eoA- 
fiicts  and  Inconsistetunes  and  to  contistiaUy 
improve  the  Nation's  water  and  land  ze» 
sources. 

Another  recommendation  la  for  a  stand- 
ard  uniform  system   of   accotinting  whlcb 
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.would  show  at  th«  project  level,  the  river- 
^•sln  level.  %nd  the  national  level,  capital. 
operatiOQ,  and  maintenance  oocta.  and  allo- 
cations of  cost  to  the  ^'arlous  uses,  such  as 
Irrigation,  domestic  water  supply,  power, 
fiocxl  control,  etc.  All  capital,  operation,  and 
maintenance,  snd  Interest  costs  would  tJius 
be  clearly  shown  by  projects,  and  would  be 
ag^egated  by  basins.  The  recotnmendatlon 
emphasizes  financial  accountability  and 
stresica  local  ami  State  participation  not 
only  m  the  planning  and  adminlstra-ion  of 
prolecta  but  in  contribution  toward  their 
cost. 

I  have  briefly  related  earlier  In  this  paper 
existing  policies  regarding  repayment.  The 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  following  principles  govern 
repayment  to  the  United  States  on  new  wa- 
ter-resources projects: 

Domestic  and  Indtwtrta!  water  supply: 
EBsentlally  a  matter  of  local  concern  and 
responsibility,  hut  where  construction  Is  by 
the  United  State*,  the  beneficiaries  should 
repay  the  United  States  the  entire  allocation 
of  cost  to  these  uses  »1thin  5C  years,  with 
Interest  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  United 
States  on  long-time  borrowings. 

Power :  Beneficiaries  should  repay  with  in- 
terest In  50  years,  the  same  as  In  the  case  <rf 
domestic  and  industrial  water  supply 

Redamatlon :  Reclamation  by  either  Irri- 
gation or  drainage  should  be  on  an  equal 
basis,  and  the  beneficiaries  should  repay 
the  United  Statts,  without  Interest  and 
within  their  maxlmtim  ability  to  pay,  the 
cost  allocated  to  Irrigation  or  drainage,  The 
benefited  States  and  local  areas  should  make 
payments  for  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  through  the  organization  of  conserva- 
tion districts  or  other  means  by  which  States 
and  local  agencies  may  share  in  the  cost  of 
irrigation  development  and  flood  control. 

Flood  control:  The  present  policy  under 
which  the  United  Sts  tes  carries  all  flood-con- 
trol costs  is  not  endorsed.  The  cost  of  flood 
control  should  be  borne  In  part  by  the  States 
and  local  government  through  the  forma- 
tion of  flood  control  and  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  payments  should  be  made  to  the 
United  States  without  Interest,  within  the 
ability  to  pay,  as  In  the  case  of  provisions  for 
reclamation. 

Navigation  r  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  ImproTe  rivers  merely  as  a  nieana 
Of  reducing  railroad  rates.  The  Water  Re- 
iourcw  Policy  Commission  believes  that 
waterways  are  Important  additions  to  trans- 
portation facilities.  As  such  they  should  bo 
built  and  improved  when  and  where  such 
action  Is  economically  desirable,  and  where 
waterways  '■an  properly  carry  their  ccets  and 
haul  goods  at  lower  rates  than  the  railroads 
they  sl'ould  do  so.  Railroad  rates  should 
not  b»  lowered  on  rail  lines  paralleling 
waterways,  and  correspondingly  increased  on 
rail  Ui»s  which  do  not  parallel  waterways. 
If  and  when  water  and  rail  transportation 
can  be  fixed  on  a  cc«t  basis,  the  Commission 
beilevee  that  tolls  should  be  charged  on  In- 
land waterwaj-s  in  order  that  water  tralBc 
may  bear  its  just  portion  of  the  cost  of  river 
Improvements  allocated  to  navigation. 

Recreation— ftsh  snd  wildlife:  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  nH^ltipIe-ptrrpose  water 
projects  providing.  In  part,  for  recreation. 
Ash  and  wildlife,  should  have  their  capital 
allocations  to  theae  fleidi  met  out  of  gen- 
eral Oowrnment  taxes  except  to  the  extent 
that  revenues  are  derived  from  fees  and 
diarfes-  An  exception  also  sems  jTsstilicd  in 
cases  whsre  recreation  facilities  are  prt- 
Bftflly  of  local  stgntflcanee  and  the  cost 
■bouid  therefore  tM  borne  by  the  local  inter- 
bvnefttlng. 

Stream -polhttion  control:  The  Commie-' 
believes  that  the  IMS  potlmton  control 
taw  siMnM  be  continued,  keeptng  pollution 
eencrol  as  a  reeponslbUlty  of  State  and  local 


government.  The  United  States  should  loan 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest  to  permit 
States  and  local  government  and  Industry  to 
mitigate  pollution  problems,  and  the  Federal 
Government  should  lead  In  scientiflc  and 
technical  investigations  to  determine  im- 
proved methods  oS  pollution  control,  par- 
ticularly against  industrial  contamination. 
After  10  years  it  is  recommended  that  a  re- 
examination be  made  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  1048  pollution-control  law. 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission 
has  made  no  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  these  Nation-wide  coordinated  progranis 
which  it  recommends.  However,  it  is  in- 
terestliig  to  note  the  following  figures,  rep- 
resenting the  water  resources  plans  and  pro- 
posals of  existing  Federal  agencies.  The 
figures  are  In  terms  of  •yesterday's  dollars" 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  in  1948; 

Federal     construction     pro- 
gram completed  to  date $5,  000,  000, 000 

Authorized  and   under  con- 
struction      5,000,000,000 

Planned    and    available    for 

authorizations 20.  Mt^OM,  000 

Proposed   at   a  later  date 30.  000.  000.  000 


Grand    total 80,000,000.000 

Many  questions  are  asked  regarding  agri- 
cultural surpluses  and  the  heavy  drains  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  supporting  agricul- 
tural prices,  running  into  billions  of  dollars. 
The  Commission  is  In  full  agreement  that 
the  program  for  bringing  new  lands  under 
cultivation  should  be  geared  to  the  neces- 
sities of  agrictiltural  production.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  375,000,000  acres  of 
cropland.  There  are  over  600,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land,  of  which  350,000,000  acres  are 
grazed.  The  total  area  grazed  la  1,052.000,- 
000  acres.  It  requires  several'  acres  of  graz- 
ing land  to  produce  the  equivalent  of  an 
acre  of  cropland.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  the  present  total  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  land  as  equivalent  to  542.- 
000.000  acres  of  cropland. 

There  has  been  i  reduction  In  acreage 
required  for  feed  ol  draft  animals  from  a 
peak  of  90,000.000  acves  before  tractors  came 
into  common  use  to  a  present  of  about 
SO.000,000  requir»d  to  support  draft  animals. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  area  will  be  reduced 
by  further  substitution  of  machines  for 
anlmpls  so  that  an  ultimate  reduction  to 
12.000,000  acres  may  be  expected. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  estimate  the  loss  of  acre- 
age and  loss  of  fertility  through  erosion  ot 
top  soil.  Observations  on  test  plots  have 
shown  a  loss  of  soil  as  great  as  100  tons  per 
acre  in  a  single  storm.  In  1938  during  one 
storm  In  southern  Calif cmla.  there  was  a 
measured  average  erosion  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains  of  the  Angeles  National  Forest 
amounting  to  50,000  cubic  yards  per  square 
mile,  with  record  drainages  sbowliig  as  much 
as  100,000  cubic  yards  per  sqtiare  mile. 
There  is  no  adequate  record  of  the  rate  of 
loss   of  crop  lands  through   erosion. 

A  person  flyii^  across  the  Uallatf  Bteiss 
cannot  help  but  see  how  the  bl%!btiag  fin- 
gers of  erosion  are  extending  Into  farm  lands, 
especially  w?5t  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On 
the  other  hand,  improved  farm  practices, 
contour  plowing,  terracing  of  slopes  and  bet- 
ter strains  of  seed  have  actually  laereeeed 
the  yield  per  acre  of  crop  lands  In  the  past 
decade. 

One  of  the  highly  uncertain  factors  In  the 
problem  Is  that  of  agricultural  export,  which 
fw  the  past  decade  has  been  requiring  the 
produce  of  40,000.000  to  50.000,000  acres. 

Istlmates  are  tbat  the  mcrea^e  in  the 
Ration's  popiilatlon  In  the  past  decade  wtll 
continue  in  the  immediate  decades  tu  cume. 
A  UtUted  States  population  of  IVO.iHXI  000  in 
1900.  and  190,000.000  In  1975  has  been  esti- 
mated as  moat  likely.     During  the  p&st  dec- 


ade the  Pacific  Coast  States  have  grown  hj 
nearly  50  percent,  and  the  seven  far  Westcn} 
3tate8  rrom  25  to  30  percent,  while  the  larg-* 
est  gains  ea^t  of  the  MlMlHlnPi  ^^^  beert 
0^  the  order  of  15  percent.  The  greatest  up- 
surge in  population  In  history  la  t*irtT*g  piacq 
ISi  the  Wset  where  rainfall  and  runoff  aver4 
a^e  less  than  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  Conunisileii 
strongly  urges  careful  continuing  surveys 
add  studies  wliich  should  reveal  the  anK)unt) 
G(  additional  crop  acreage  required.  There 
■re  Ukely  opportunities  of  securing  addi-* 
tional  acreage  by  land  drainage  at  costs  Icwec 
ihan  much  of  the  proposed  Irrigation.  The 
dommtsston's  conclusion  drawn  from  bes^ 
lliformation  available  Is  that  the  increased 
population  forecast  for  the  immediate  de- 
cades ahead,  with  likely  increased  standards 
at  living,  v^UI  require  substantial  additions 
to  crop  acreage  and  that  present  crop  sur 
l|iuaes  will  be  wiped  out. 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  Commlasios 
Was  fortunate  in  Ixavlng  a  staff  of  legal  con- 
fliiltants  derived  largely  from  Federal  depart' 
ments  and  under  the  chalmaiutalp  of 
l|ard  A.  Foster.  Jr..  special  ev 
Sower  Commission.  This  committee  of  law- 
jpers  has  prepared  volume  i  of  the  Water  Re 
^Mirces  Report  entitled  'W-»ter  Resoiirce^ 
4aw,"  a  most  useful  document.  This  voltuu^ 
^vlews  the  constitutional  considerationa 
which  the  United  States  has  engaged 
water  resources  development  under  its 
icrce  power,  proprietary  power,  wat 
'er,  and  general  welfare  power,  and  un-« 
r  equitable  apportionment  and  interstate 
and  international  compacts,  A  comprehen-f 
Ave  study  of  existing  legislation  was  de^ 
aeluped  for  all  water  uses.  ' 

i  Water  is  a  property  right  subject  to  th/ 
]  iw  of  many  SUtes.  The  humid  States 
]  ere  to  the  riparian  doctrine  and  tlte 
]  ion  law  of  Kngland,  wbeieas  the  17  W< 
I  tates  obterve  the  aroroprUUve  princi] 
*  First  In  time  Is  first  in  right."  Howev( 
^alifornU  aaA  to  a  limited  extent  the  Stat 
Washington  have  both  riparian  and  ap« 
opriauve  doctrines.  The  legal  report  re- 
ws  the  water  law  of  the  17  Western  State* 
a  section  prepared  independently  by  Well* 
A-   Hutchins.   of    the    Department   cf   Agri« 

tlture. 
America  has  been  richly  endowed 
natural  resources,  extensive  and  varied 
<sts,  fertile  lands,  and  an  abundance 
<rals  and  fuels  beneath  the  soil.  While  man| 
rejects  have  been  constructed  to  ccnserv^ 
nd  utllJae  water  and  land  resources,  the  de« 
I  Ign.  operation,  and  financing  of  the  pres^ 
<  Dt  prosrams  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
I  gencies  fall  far  short  of  the  opportunities 
I  nd  necessities  for  tlxe  future.  | 

With  the  continued  expan^on  of  populai 
Hon.  much  greater  demands  for  water  anq 
I^d  use  devalopaasnt  will  occur,  mcluding 
tiia  many  uaes  for  navlgadaB,  flood  control 
tomaiittc  and  industrial  water  tapply.  iriiX 
|ation.  hydroelectric  power,  recreation,  flsli 
d  wildlife,  and  an  ever-Increasing  need 
poDstioa  control.  As  shown  above  h^ 
table  of  costs  of  present  and  futur# 
iter-reaource  projects,  the  projects  planned 
d  proposed  but  not  yet  authorised  ac«. 
Aount  for  costs  at  least  five  times  as  large  n$ 
ihe  total  expendltxires  made  to  tfate  an4 
•ontemplated  for  those  under  canstmctiook. 
Acctuntiiated  experience  with  Nation -wid$ 
offers  Intelligent  guidance  for  wls# 
iimtng  of  river  development  and  for  ob^ 
the  basic  data  so  eeeenUal  to  rcacht' 
conclusions.  As  a  matter  of  t 
iri<-«t  river  basins  are  relattvtiy 
tliere  is  still  time  to  maks  th« 
|!i.ii:a  and  develop  eoordlnated 
There  Is  a  sobering  flttslMy  in  the 
tion  of  river-bastot  ^evelapment.  and  Its  bci> 
tcoves  us  to  be  surt  ttct  «e  are  right  befor^ 
We  go  ahead. 
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El  THE  HOUSE  CP  RlPBaBKNTATlVKi 

Weane$day,  October  17.  19il 

Mr.   ueXUmSKR.    Mr.   Spanker,  tt 

has  been  my  custom  since  I  was  elected 
to  represent  the  Twenty -fourth  District 
of  New  Y(Mrk.  to  render  reports  from  time 
to  time  to  my  constituents.  In  the  (oF- 
kywiac  xcpwt,  I  have  outlined  some  ol 
the  itiwBii  of  this  session  of  Congr«s,  as 
well  Bs  my  efforts  towaard  ttae  itmt  timnt' 
of  vitally  important  leglslnthm. 

CONTSOLS 

Due  to  present  unsettled  world  condi- 
tions and  the  existlnf  aatnencj  in  our 
country,  our  defense  iTrocram  with  its 
many  aspects  was  of  major  importance. 
The  Defense  Production  Act  contained 
ym^ng  ottkos.  provisioas  on  pnce  con- 
trols and  Federal  rent  control.  As  early 
19SI.  I  ur^ed  in  the  House  of 
itives  that  prices  be  roUed 
back  to  the  pre -Korean  level.  I  pointed 
out  that  th?  roll -back  to  prices  eTisting 
in  January  1951  was  Ottcriy  useleaa:  ttat 
the  averag3  American  faaaily  eoitld  not 
afford  the  bare  neceaiities  of  ttfe.  aiKl 
that  Btaay  were  suffering  from  lack  of 
because  prices  were  pro- 
ttmt  further,  the  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Stalsilization  was  pre- 
dieCdv  eren  tben  ttiat  prices  wiMid  con- 
ttnoe  to  aoar.  and  it  was  tbe  tfnty  of 
Congress  to  halt  the  Inflationary  rise  in 
prices. 
At  the  time  that  the  Defense  Produc- 

by  the 
and  cur- 
rency, of  wfaidi  I  aM  fl  ■MBtar.  I  flaoBht 
with  every  weapon  at  my  coaHiHMl  tor 
strong  effective  controls.  I  was  tfUMked 
^  alatements  made  by  representattres 
of  ttae  mm  iafdntry  wtw  appeared  be- 
fore our  eoaaattlae  and  ttreatened  the 
return  of  the  black  laarket  if  controls 
were  catabttaiwd  and  prices  rolled  back. 
I  felt  ttMt  we  ibould  not  be  dictated  to 
by  individiials  who  were  more  interested 
in  unconscionable  profits  than  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  and  that  our 
paopte  should  be  ptataHtrt  atalaat  Oieir 
greed.  I  tberefore  advocaled  tliat  as 
soon  as  a  tila^  market  appeared  in  the 


proved  futile,  and  a  weak,  ineffectual, 
control  bill  was  offered  to  the  House  for 
consideration. 

I  was  ttrden  In  my  efforts  to  have  the 
Defense  Pnxfoetion  Act  amended,  when 
it  was  being  debated  in  the  House,  so 
that  the  average  wa«e  earner  would  be 
enabled  to  meet  YMxm  coste  and  would 
have  the  protection  of  strong  controls. 
MyiwtAjning  that  a  ruined  economy 
meant  a  rtdiied  Nation.  I  offered  nec- 
essary amendments  frtjm  the  floor  and 
did  all  I  could  to  strengthen  the  biU.  I 
charged  that  the  bill  as  submitted  to  us 
was  a  betrayal  of  ttae  American  people: 
that  addttiooal  nril-badcs  In  prices  of 
meats  and  other  foods  and  cotzunodities 
BHist  be  provided,  as  well  as  strong  Fed- 
eral rent  contrais  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica were  to  live  decently  and  able  to  ob- 
tain the  essentials  of  life. 

The  enemies  of  the  administration's 
control  bin  did  all  they  could  to  UIl  eso- 
trols.  and  Uiey  foisted  upon  the  peoplt  o£ 
this  country  a  measure  which  was  sad- 
dled with  exemptions  for  the  special  in- 
terest KTonps.  It  was  a  sorry  imitation 
of  what  a  truly  effective  Defense  Pro- 
duetnn  Act  diould  be,  and  a  grave  disap- 
potakBBCBt  to  me.  I  sball  not  tessen  my 
efforts  to  procure  strong  price  and  rent 
controls  to  the  end  that  our  people  and 
oiir  Nation  may  be  adequately  protected 
in  these  days  of  crisis. 

cowsrcic^Ks  AOVXSUKT  Btraza? 


HKrate  curtailment  in  the  production  of 
such  wspnlial  itena  so  ttat^  wouki  not 
be  available  in  aocanl  qiMmttttes  for  all 
to  purchase  at  fair  prices,  the  United 
S&Ucs  Qorerament  dxxild  seise  and 
such  industry  in  its  entirety.  If 
done.  dMt  proteecn  wewM  re- 
a  fair  price  and  tbe  eonaoaser 
would  not  be  subtjected  to  tbe  vicious 
pneOces  of  biBfefc  ssariDCta.  I 
tte  committee  to 
ccmtrtil  provisions  in  the  bill  and  intro- 
duced a  rent-control  bill  in  ~  ' 
19ol   that  would  protect 

iBMUords.    However,  my  efforts 


I  feel  that  in  this  time  of 
soaring  living  costs,  American  consumers 
must  be  thrown  same  lile-Unc.  I  in- 
troduced a  bin  to  estaWish  a  Consumers' 
Advisory  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Corameree  which  would  enaMe  parcttas- 
ers  to  set  best  values  for  the  pnces  paid 
for  food  and  ottaer  i  iininrfitlf  ii  We 
know  that  the  pobtte  is  betas  imsed  on 
every  hand  in  ttae  cost  of  food,  and  we 
face  a  5  to  8  percent  increase  in  living 
costs  during  the  «*"— »***ff  year.  Further, 
the  American  pi^Uic  overpays  millions 
of  rtnilan  in  tike  purchase  of  food  and 

have  complete  and  accnrate  informa- 
tion coDconung  the  relative  qpaiity.  util- 
ity, and  abundance  of  connndttles  avail- 
atile  on  the  retail  market. 

iwfiiiirtna  of  dollars  are  spent  in  adver- 
tising certain  products,  btit  the  best- 
adveiUsed  prodnet  does  not  neaannnly 
make  tt  the  best  boy.    Also,  tim  Mamai' 
can  con5umer  has  no  way  of  deterndfltac 
fOr  taBBBett  taafw  oth«:  malces  or  brands 
m  IimBj  ciiaut  with  ttae  products  ex- 
pertly advertised  by  press,  radio,  televi- 
■wdhims.    He  oftoi  pays 
a  Ucbcr  peiee  tlmn  necessary,  as  the 
nttle-known  piaJnet  can  in  fact  oe  of 
hitter  grade  and  cheaper.    I  believe  that 
it  «»'^"iH  be  a  function  of  the  United 
ULates  OoveiiMBgiit  to  pttjcute  and  make 
sueStk  ^^l^Mn^Bti1m  avaOabie  to  ttae  con- 
sumer, so  that  he  may  receive  ftill  value 
for  every  doUar  tie  sirf*^.  as  no  oUier 

plish  the  desired  results. 

The  Consumer's  Advisory  Bureau  pro- 
vided for  m  my  bill  would  eafeaUtali  cate- 

ttaeir  uses  and  (ancfttona;  ft  woirid  tn- 

(eet.   and   evaluate 
cate- 


gory, and  would  make  available  to  the 
consuming  public,  by  publications  aiul 
other  appropnate  means,  full,  complete. 
and  accurate  information  covering  the 
categories.  Such  a  bureau  would  render 
invaluable  service  to  the  public  and 
would  save  our  people  millions  of  dollars 
yearly. 

HCtrsINC 

The  housing  siiortase  remaiiis  acute  in 
the  New  Toik  City  area  and  elsewhere. 
New  amstmetim  has  been  slowed  down 
due  to  the  fact  that  materials  and  man- 
power are  now  being  channeled  to  de- 
fense program  activities  However,  peo- 
ple most  have  decent  shelter,  and  the 
Fedei-al  Government  has  recognized  its 
oiriiBation  m  this  regard  I  have  done 
oetjtlitog  in  my  power  to  bring  about 
passage  of  legislation  to  provide  homes 
for  low-iiicome  families  at  rentals  they 
can  afford.  I  was  gratified  when  we  were 
succeasf 111  to  fetting  an  appropr.aUon  for 
tlie  uHiBliacUoB  of  50.(K)0  low  rent  public 
housing  ontts.  I  ^iall  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  the  end  that  every  person  in  this 
country  may  eoJoy  suitable  housing  con- 
ditions. 

My  active  rampalgn  to  wipe  out  dis- 
crimination has  continued.  :ind  c^arly  in 
the  season  I  reintrodoced  numerous  bills 
to  end  ttds  erfl. 

Of  major  importance  is  my  bill  pro- 
viding lor  an  PEPC.     Wc  know  that  dis- 
crli^bBatton  hi  the  gTeate.st  threat  to  in- 
dividual freedom,  and  a  menace  rampant 
in  this  ooimtry.    It  is  a  disgrace  that  we 
permit  persons  seeking  employment  to 
be  discriminated  against  because  cf  their 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry.    In  June  of  1951. 1  also  intro- 
dueed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident   to    provide    for    and    reestabii:»h 
fair  employment  practices  in  Govern- 
ment and  defense  industi  ki.     President 
Franklbi  D    Roosevelt 'Issoed   such   an 
order  on  June  25.  1941.    I  pointed  out 
that  in  order  to  assure  otrr  victory  in  the 
terrible  stiuggle  in  wliich  we  are  engaged 
it  is  as  necessary  rsow.  as  it  was  in  1941, 
that  we  put  to  tMe  all  our  avaiiabie  man- 
power. reoDoreea.  and  talents  so  that  our 
defense  program  can  go  forward. 

My  bill  to  withhold  Federal  aid  from 
scho(dB  whlcb  diacrtminate  between  stu- 
daiis  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
BgloB,  ancestry .  or  national  origin  is  very 
for   Americans   are   already 
as  a  resiilt  of  discriminatory 
practices  found  in  many  of  our  colleges 
snd  universities.     During  World  War  II 
our  civilians  were  left  without  sufficient 
doctors  and  doitists  to  care  for  them. 
These  professional  men  are  now  tjeiiig 
called  to  active  duty  and  avUiaos  &gain 
face    lack    of    adequate    medical    care. 
Still,  our  colleges  continue  to  limit  the 
mimber  of  students   allowed   to  study 
medicine    and   dentistry.     Under   quota 
syetems  used,  many  brilliant  students  are 
prevented  from  studying  professions  of 
th^r  choice.     This  situauon  should  be 
corrected  without  delay     The  bill  would 
also  withhold  aid  from  colleges  which 
penmt  students  to  be  memoers  ol  stu- 
dent organizations  which  practice  dis- 
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Another  bill  I  introduced  would  refuse 
Federal  fuuds  for  housing  with  resprct 
to  wtjich  there  is  any  discrimination. 
Other  vitally  important  bills  introduced 
by  m9  prohibit  segregation  of  passengers 
on  account  of  race  or  color;  prohibit 
race  sepregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  I  also  introduced 
anii-iyach;na  and  anti-poll  tax  bills. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary-  upon  us  that 
although  American  men  are  enga;Red  in 
bloody  battle  to  preserve  liberty,  fighting 
side  by  side.  .«-hot  at  with  bullets  which 
strike  indiscruninately  regardless  of  the 
Tjetim's  race,  color,  or  creed — the  evils 
of  discrimination  sadly  affect  millions  in 
our  country  today.  I.  for  one,  shall  not 
rest  until  they  are  wiped  out,  and  I  feel 
that  the  legislation  I  have  proposed  is 
a  copftmctiyc  step  in  that  direction. 


The  problems  affecting  labor  continue 
to  receive  my  attention  and  sincere  ef- 
forts. I  again  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  to  revive  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  shall 
continue  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  this 
law  which  is  so  unfair  to  labor. 

I  also  reintroduced  my  bill  to  establish 
a  $1  minimum  hourly  wage.  The  mini- 
mum of  75  cents  fixed  by  Congress  in 
1949  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  high 
living  costs  tcxlay.  I  took  that  same 
stand  when  the  bill  was  pas-sed.  Living 
c<»ts  have  Increased  tremendoiisly  since 
then,  and  are  Increasing-  daily.  We  all 
know  that  the  average  worker  cannot 
take  adequate  care  of  the  needs  of  his 
family  on  the  pay  he  now  receives.  Per- 
sons in  the  lower  income  brackets  are 
carrying  the  big.sje.'it  part  of  the  defense 
load.  We  should  recognize  their  great 
contribution  to  our  Nation  as  well  as 
their  great  need,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
assure  them  of  a  living  wage. 

PAT    KAISCS 

I  was  happy  to  vote  for  the  bills  giving 
pay  raises  to  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees.  This  was  much  U(?eded  and 
long  overdue  legislation.  I  urged  pas- 
sage of  the  measures  early  in  the  session, 
as  our  postal  and  Federal  workers  were 
suffering  real  hardohip  due  to  the  insuf- 
ficient wages  they  received.  While  the 
raises  granted  will  help,  I  feel  that  a 
greater  Increase  should  have  been  al- 
lowed in  view  of  soaring  living  costs 
and  high  taxes. 

TAXIS 

During  the  debate  on  the  new  tax  bill 
I  stated  that  the  bill  was  un.satisfactory 
to  me,  as  there  were  glaring  injustices 
which  I  felt  should  be  corrected.  I  urged 
that  the  tfili  be  amended  to  make  It  more 
fair  and  equitable  to  all.  as  It  favored 
those  who  could  afford  higher  taxes  and 
penalized  those  in  the  low -income  brack- 
ets who  were  already  taxed  to  the  limit. 
Also  I  advocated  that  all  i)ersons  de- 
pendent upon  a  small  annuity  or  pension 
for  their  exl-stence  should  be  granted  ex- 
emptions Some  groups  are  already  ex- 
empt under  the  law,  and  it  is  onl.v  fair 
that  all  persons  so  dependent  should 
have  comparable  exemptions. 

rOBEICN    AtO  AKC    IMAtl. 

1  advocated  pa.«.sape  of  th^  foreign-aid 
bill  when  it  came  before  the  House.    I 


felt  11  was  the  most  effective  contribution 
we  could  make  toward  world  peace  and 
a  sure  preventative  of  world  war  HL  We 
know  that  the  United  States  cannot  sln- 
glehandcdly  defeat  the  forces  now  war- 
ring against  the  democratic  IdeaL  We 
mu;.t  rely  upon  those  other  nations  which 
share  our  ideals  for  cooperation  in  peace- 
time as  well  as  for  military  strength  In 
case  of  a  war  emergency.  Therefore  It 
IS  to  our  interests  that  we  give  them  the 
material  assistance  they  need  so  that 
they  can  make  themselves  strong  and 
secure  against  aggression. 

I  also  emphasized  the  importance  of 
assistance  to  Israel,  our  loyal  friend  and 
cUy.  the  only  democratic  nation  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  Against  almost 
unsurmountable  odds  she  has  taken  her 
place  among  freedoir. -loving  countries 
a^  a  power  for  democracy  and  freedom. 
However,  this  new  and  struggling  nation 
needs  and  must  have  help,  and  I  urged 
that  Israel  be  given  the  full  amount  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  $50,000,000.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  help  we  give  Israel  is  a 
sound  investment.  She  is  oiur  staunch 
ally  and  would  prove  herself  of  in- 
estimable value  in  holding  the  line  of  our 
defenses  in  the  event  of  any  world  con- 
flict. 

When  the  question  of  giving  wheat 
to  India  came  before  us,  I  urged  that  we 
give  the  wheat  as  a  grant,  free  of  any 
shackling  conditions  or  demand  for  pay- 
ment. I  stated  that  to  haggle  and  bar- 
gain with  India, ovev  the  wheat  she 
needed  at  once  to  save  millions  from 
starvation,  would  lose  us  forever  the 
prestige  we  have  earned  not  only  as  a 
powerful  Nation  but  as  a  generous  Na- 
tion. Our  wish  to  save  lives  is  its  own 
reward.  There  is  no  ground  so  fertile 
for  the  seeds  o*  communism  as  empty 
stomachs.  Aside  from  our  humani- 
tarian interest.  I  felt  that  we  must  grant 
the  aid  India  requested  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe  of  her  succiunbing  to  com- 
munism. 

PtTESTo  mco 

On  January  23,  1951,  I  intioduced 
H.  R.  1937,  to  enable  the  people  of  Puerto 
P  CO  to  select  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. During  the  Eighty -first  Con- 
gress, a  bill  was  passed,  granting  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  the  right  to  adopt 
their  own  constitution,  which  was  to 
contain  certain  stated  rights. 

However,  there  have  been  many  de- 
mands that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  form  of  government  they 
wished.  Without  taking  any  sides  in 
the  controversy.  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  give  the  people  the  r.ght  to  make 
their  own  choice.  The  procedure  advo- 
cated in  the  bill  Is,  I  think,  the  most 
democratic  and  fair  way  to  settle  the 
Issue.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  take  action  on  the  measure  during  the 
coming  se&sion. 

lEFXANS 

I  heretofore  introduced  a  resolution 
which  recommended  that  a  plebiscite  be 
held  throuehout  Ireland  so  tliat  all  the 
peoulr  of  Ireland  could  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion cf  unification  and  how  they  wished 


jto  be  governed.  I  was  happy  to  vote  tn 
favor  of  House  Resolution  82  when  it 
came  before  us.  and  regret  that  it  met 
iwith  defeat.  However,  the  unification 
Jof  Ireland  has  my  sympathetic  interest, 
land  I  shall  continue  to  support  legisla- 
;tion  which  would  assist  in  accomplish- 
ing it.  1 


Our  veterans  who  have  made  sudh 
great  sacrifices  for  our  coimtry.  in  pre- 
serving our  liberty  and  safeguarding 
lOur  lives,  deserve  all  the  assistance  ^e 
can  possibly  give  them.  Legislation  f^r 
their  benefit  will  continue  to  have  nty 
riCbtive  support.  It  came  to  my  attentidn 
that  coimtless  veterans  would  suffer  fi- 
nancial loss,  and  in  many  instancy 
would  lose  their  opportimlty  to  have  afn 
education,  due  to  the  time  limitation  f#r 
education  and  training  under  the  Ol 
ibill.  I.  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  to 
{provide  an  extra  time  period  within 
twhlch  veterans  could  apply  for  such  ed- 
ucation and  training. 

RCsrxczMCx  or  mazism 

I  have  been  alert  to  the  dangers  of 
resurgence  of  nazism  in  Germany.  TDe 
reprieve  by  American  authorities  of  Natii 
war  criminals  who  had  been  sentenc^ 
to  death,  and  the  pardoning  of  othera. 
including  Hitler's  loyal  ally.  AlTr^d 
fKrupp,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  mje. 
rrhese  reprieves,  in  my  opinion,  granted 
|to  persons  who  had  commuted  the  wor^t 
{crimes  against  humanity  in  all  history, 
jstruck  a  death  blow  at  the  very  foimda- 
!tion  of  our  American  system  of  justice, 
'and  assured  further  the  rise  to  power  ©f 
iformer  Nazi  war  lords. 

Immediately  after  the  reprieves  weiv 
.granted,  I  introduced  a  resolution  call 
Ing  for  a  complete  and  immediate  in 
vestigation  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary government  in  Germany  and  tile 
civilian  administration  which  succeed^ 
it,  and  a  report  as  to  why  the  mass  cleni- 
ency  order  w;is  issued.  I  also  reintro- 
duced my  resolution  calling  for  a  com- 
plete investigation  with  reference  to  t^e 
extent  to  which  we  have  permitted  <>r 
encouraged  the  reestablishment  of  car- 
tels, the  resimiption  of  power  by  former 
Nazis  and  the  resurgence  of  fascism  add 
anti-Semitism  in  Germany.  I  am  doing 
all  I  can  to  get  action  on  these  resolt- 
lions. 
I  coinx'osioit 

I  have  tr^ed.  In  this  report,  to  emphi- 
size  those  topics  and  measures  of  major 
importance  to  my  constituents.  8pa^ 
does  not  permit  my  discussion  of  an 
questions  of  interest;  there  are  maily 
others  I  should  like  to  coyer  if  it  wefe 
possible. 

The  problems  and  opinions  of  my  con- 
stituents are  of  great  importance  to  nie. 
I  maintain  a  congressional  ofllee  at  nfll 
:  Simpson  Street.  Bronx,  which  is  opfn 
daily.  The  people  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
District  of  New  York  are  most  wekoEae 
to  call  there  and  discuss  OMitters  of  in- 
terest to  them.  I  wish  to  anure  the  pec- 
pie  I  represent  that  it  Is  my  eameet 
desire  to  serve  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  that  my  efforts  in  their  be- 
half will  continue. 
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Soil  Coaservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKXjiHOMA 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVSS 

Fiidav,  October  19.  19S1 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD.  I  include  the  following  transcrip- 
tion: 

BxKNxrr.  Caicr,  Sou.  Onw—VAnow  Sbt- 
icz.  Untto  Statxs  Dsp« 
CXTLIXIZX,  OCTOOCa  19.  1951 


XlT.   WKxmsBAx.  TtaU  Is  yoor 
man.  VKToa  Wickebsham.  tpcaklng  to  yoa 

from  the  Nation's  Capital  In  Washlngtott, 
D.  C.  Today  we  are  fortunate  in  having  as 
our  guest  cxir  good  frtend.  Dr.  Hu^  H.  Ben- 
nett. Chief  of  the  United  States  Soil  Con— r- 
raticn  Service. 

He  is  known  varknuly  «■  '*tk*  CUeT*  and 
"Big  Hugh"  to  bis  eowotfcsis  uid  tbonsands 
of  the  Nation's  farmers  everywhere.  He  has 
worked  and  conatilted  on  soil  and  water  con- 
servation and  other  land  proMems  through- 
out the  Amerlcaa  and  noeh  of  Afrtra  and 
Europe.  He  ham  dewted  bis  lifetime  to  the 
vital  matter  of  talcing  care  of  the  land.  He 
also  Is  personally  familiar  with  the  soils  and 
erosion  problems  in  any  one  of  our  western 
Oklahoma  counties  you'd  care  to  name. 

As  you  know.  Dr.  Bennett.  I  think  conser- 
vation of  our  soil  ind  water,  for  the  fuUest 
uas  of  our  own  generation  and  those  to  come 
■ftar  us.  is  Just  about  the  most  tmportant 
Btttter  there  is  for  any  of  us  to  be  coBsemed 
with.    Productive  land  Is  tbo  most  tmpor- 
tant   of    aU    our    basic    natural    reaoorccs. 
Whether  we  live  In  town  or  In  the  country, 
all  of  us  depend  on  the  land's  abUity  to  pro- 
duce the  food,  fiber,  timber,  and  oth«-  tbincs 
that  art  iiiwnTlsl  to  our  good  standard  of 
ItTing.   and  to  our   very    ezlstcBce.      (Xir 
national   iislf  w  and  sscuiUy  arc  rooted  in 
the  fertil*  soO  oC  Oblahnma  and  the  Nation. 
Dr.  Bennett.  I  recaU  seeing  whers  some- 
body stated  recently  that  oxir  capacity  to 
ronsumn  the  food  and  other  essential  things 
that  come  from  oxir  farms  and  rancbm  aould 
catch  up  with  the  land's  abUlty  to  prodoce 
these  necessities  within  another  coxiple  of 
hundred  years.  I  bellere  It  was.    But  what- 
ever the  time  might  be.  it  certainly  Is  true. 
Isnt  It.  that  we  not  only  have 
or  ruined  a  lot  of  our  soU.  but  that 
tlv*  eiostoa  is  stiU  gains  on? 

Mr.  Baimsn.  It  wouU  be  sstraneiy  diffi- 
cult. riii^iMiiniii  to  set  any  exact  time 
when  w«  might  nm  short  on  our  land  sup- 
ply. In  order  to  produce  the  food  cropa 
and  other  easentlala.  we  must  safeguard  our 
remaining  productive  land  tbrough  the  use 
of  adaptable  conaarvatloo  measures,  such  ae 
we  aire  now  using  on  a  eomtantly  expanding 
scale.  Our  capacity  for  agrteulUBal  prodoe- 
tlon  continues  to  Increase — ttmwcb  conser- 
vation farming,  crop  and  llveatock  Improva- 
ment.  disease  and  pest  oontrol.  bringing  Idle 
land  into  prodQCtlon.  and  so  on.  But  it  is 
a  matter  of  plain  msthamattci  that  If  «« 
abotiM  be  so  fooUab  aa  not  to  eonasrvt  the 
good  land  we  have  left,  we  couldnt  go  on 
indefinitely  producing  enough  to  maintain 
the  good  standard  of  living  we  now  en}ay. 

H«re  are  some  of  the  facts:  Censtis  flfttrw 
sbow  tbat  our  population  passed  the 
154.000.000  mark  last  sumaaer.  and  that 
the  Increase  is  continuiac  at  tbe  net  rate  of 
UOMOO  a  year.  At  tbe  tmmm  time,  ve  are 
•dU  lo^BK  probably  not  torn  tban  SOOjOOO 


acres  at  ImA  ewy  year  tbrooi^  tbe  ra 
oC  oncoaCroQed  aoU  erosion.  We  have  only 
atiout  four  hundred  and  sts:ty  to  five  hun- 
dred milUon  acree  of  good,  producttre  crof^ 
land  left  in  tbe  country,  as  wcU  as  can  be 
determined.  And  that  Includes  substantial 
aci«ege  which  would  have  to  be  cleared, 
drained,  or  irrigated  before  it  could  be 
brou^t  into  production. 

Ut.  WKXOBHaaf  (intcrmpttng).  And  bow 
about  tbe  land  ileineBi  «e  bad  already  suf- 
fcawd.  before  we  started  to  gt*.  busy  on  our 
conaerratlott  pragremT 

Mr.  Bunvcrr.  When  we  first  t>egan  to  carve 
the  country  into  farms,  the  avoage  depth 
at  the  topeoU  was  about  9  Inches.  Today,  it 
is  only  about  6  incbea.  In  other  words  we 
hsve — In  a  comparatively  brie<  time,  as  tbe 
me  of  a  Nation  goe»— watched  roughly  a 
third  of  our  produeUve  topaoil  waab  out  or 
blow  out  of  our  flitids— carried  away  to  where 
it  no  longer  can  produce  anything  for  any- 
body. 

The  half-mlUioa  acre*  at  land  we  are  still 
losing  annuallv  tbrouglrcroelao — that  could 
readUy  be  controUed— la  aqulvalent  to  2.£00 
farms  at  900  acres  each,  or  35,000  such  farms 
wadwd  away  In  the  eousae  at  only 
ade.  I  realm  that  witfte  fen 
homa  farms  usuaUy  mrm  qirite  large,  the  aver- 
age American  farm,  however,  includes  only 
about  900  acres.  As  each  farmer  today  is 
counted  on  to  produce  food  and  fiber  for 
Mm— If — and  aome  15  other  people,  most  of 
them  living  in  dtiee — the  impact  at  any  such 
soil  louses  on  our  urban  population  vrauld 
not  be  comfortable  to  think  about,  ahouid 
sou  losses  be  allovred  to  continue. 

So,  girttlng  back  to  yotur   first   question. 
OoDgrcaBinaii  WauiitHaM,  we  can  say  this: 
Thr  terrific  toll  we  have  been  permitting 
uuetiiii  to  take  from  onr  nationai  mapfitf  at 
productive  land  has  lei  night  ua  to  Oie  point, 
where  we  have  little  more  tlun  enou^  left 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growii^  popadattoB. 
What  always  mtut  be  kept  in  mind  Is  tbe  tbet 
tLat  aU  of  our  food,  except  a  limited  smonat 
frcmi  the  sea.  comes  from  the  soU  and  from 
nowhere  else.     Moreoeer.   aU   of   our   wood 
products,    WOOL    cotton,    leather, 
vecetabl-   oils,  and  stIU  other  raw 
of  imtustrj  eoma  trom  tbe  land,  too.    It  is 
clear  enooi^  fOr  anybody  to  see.  I  think, 
that  every  acre  of  productive  land  ruined  for 
further  cultivation,  or  for  economic  livestock 
production,  amounta  to  a  reduction  of  our 
source  of  supply  for  Cood  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  tbe  SOIL 

Mr.  WXauBeHaac.  Well,  we  folks  out  in  my 
part  of  the  country  can  appreciate  that  fact 
aU  right.  Dr.  Bennett.  AU  of  ua  were  eithar 
in  or  mighty  dose  to  the  old  "Dust  Bovrl"  at 
the  1990's.  you  know.  The  memory  of  hard- 
working and  once  prosperous  weetcm  OkiA- 
hoana  farmers  having  to  pull  stakes  during 
those  dark  mind  erosion  days  and  move  out. 
Is  StiU  fresh  In  our  minda.  Our  western  Okla- 
homa poptilation  bas  dwpped  ao  Bach,  ui 
fact,  that  we've  bad  to  redlaUlet  tbe  State  for 
congreeilonal  representation,  losing  two  Oon- 
greeemen  in  the  process.  As  a  result,  my  new 
district  wUl  take  In.  besides  the  present  Sev- 
enth District,  all  of  the  Ofclaboms  Panhandle 
eonntlSB  and  all  of  tbe  old  sixth  coogree- 
atanal  dletrlct  except  Canadian  County.  I 
dent  say  tbat  soil  ccosion  has  been  entirely 
i-^jf«MiM»  for  this,  of  ooorm:  but  I  do  know 
that  past  tmsaf e.  uneoonomlc  tise  of  a  lot 
of  our  farm  and,  ranch  lands  coutxlbuted  a 
great  deal  to  this  sltuaUon. 

What  we  would  aU  like  to  see.  I  assure  you. 
Is  for  ova  poptilation  to  build  back  up — on  a 
sound  and  prosparoos  basis.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  many,  many  lacmaa  and  other  peopto 
In  our  western  CMdahoma  eoantles  agree  wttli 
me  that  a  vigorovts  s(^  and  water  ecmaarvn- 
tlon  program,  carried  oa  throu^  the  son 
conservation  districts,  is  one  of  the  best  hopes 
we  bare  for  a  return  to  a  stable  and  prosptf- 
agricutture  in  our  part  of  the  country. 


Mr  BxMwrrr   I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  you 
say  <>^**.   CiMH,iiesiiiaii     because   what   you 
say  hoMs  trwe.  in  (me  ^ay  or  another,  for 
at^jfo—  (Bj  aeetlan  of  tl^e  country,  whether 
It  bas  Uved  through  anything  liite  the  dusty 
days  at  tbe  ino's  or  not.    Our  natural  re- 
sourees.  aa  people  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand,    lupiaseiit     our     real     wealth     and 
stzenfTth — community  by  community,  county 
by  coimtf.  State  by  State.    It  Is  productive 
land — and  water,  plants,  animals,  and  min- 
which    we    live    aa    the    worid's 
nauon.    -— 
We  have  lieen  recklees  in  the  use  of   ail 
these  resources  in   the  past:   but   now   we 
are.  at  laat.  doii^  »  great  deal  to  prot^>ct 
»  the  land,  which  ts  our 
utterly  indlqMBaMie   re- 
source.   In  my  cylnkm.  one  at  tbe  most  im- 
portant reepanaibiiltiaB  stand  by   all   the 
people  at  any  State,  eoantr,  or  cocun  unity 
is   the  aafeguarding  of  our   basic  soil  and 
water  reeourcee    end  making  wise  and  prof- 
itable tiae  of  all  of  them  at  all  tlmea.     Such 
tiMiBinalkiii.  to  be  fully  eflecttta.  arast  be 
appUed  cm  every  acre  of  land  nesiMag  pro- 
se treated  aooerdii^  to  lu 
•nd  oeed  wttUa  ita  c^iebUtttes.    It 
is  a  «-««i^t!n'"*'«g  teak— until  the  bade  con- 
scrvatian  meeeurm  have  all  been  appUed  to 
the  land.    Thereafter,  there  will  be  the  con- 
Job  at  matntaintng  tlie 
on  It  wbaaever  nee 
are  made. 

So  far.  we  have  done  pert  ot  tbe  Job  onlv — 
In  Oklahoma  and  tbraagbout  tbe  country, 
but  this  is  a  very  tmportant  part.  Occa- 
aioajtUy  stune  uninformed  person  wiU  say 
■The  eooserratlon  Job  will  nevw  get  finished 
at  the  rate  we  are  going."  But  when  w« 
reeord.  it  la  seen  that  we  have 
leaUy  iwiiaikahle  progrem.  This  ts 
'true  in  emlmu  Oklahoma,  in  (%Iah<xna  as 
a  whole,  and  la  tbe  entire  Nation. 

Mr  WKXxasHAH.  I  can  vouc^h  for  that  per- 
eonally.  Or.  BeuHtt.  I've  beim  nut  and  M^n 
the  fiiM  ooneetvatlon  work  the  famters  and 
ranchers  are  csxvylng  on.  partlCTrtariy  m 
their  eoll  conservation  distrteti  with  the 
help  at  yoiBr  service — in  otir  own  Wa&hita 
VaUey,  out  in  the  Panhandle,  and  eUewhere. 
rvc  also  flown  over  all  of  it — as  I  have  flown 
over  44  coontrlea  and  all  48  States — and  you 
can  easily  teH  ttm  dHference  between  wb^re 
BoU-  MMi  walsii  MMisei  isHmi  measure»  are 
being  used  on  tbe^IaBd  down  below  and 
where  tMre  lent  any  of  this  kind  oi  farm- 
ing yet.  rm  proud  to  see  tt  and  we  realize 
it  has  meant  a  lot  to  Oklahoma. 

Ifr.  BmmvTT.  You  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  at  the  way  tbe  farmers  and  rancliers 
at  Oklahoma  have  taken  bold  at  aoil  ar^ 
water  eonaarvatlon.  It  wee  among  the  firit 
States  to  enact  a  soil  lunaatvitlon  districts 
enatjUng  law.  The  flrat  disSrlet  was  voted 
in  badt  in  1W7  and  now  the  State  is  98  per- 
cent covered  by  these  farmer-organlised  and 
farmer-aaanaged  districts.  The  first  soU 
erosion  eiquetlmeat  atatKm  to  be  established 
anywhere  tn  the  world  was  the  Rf^i  Plains 
Station  at  Guthrie,  Okla.:  and  it  Is  still 
actively  carrying  on  tmportant  conservstiou 
reeearcb. 

Tour  own  Seventh  Congressional  District 
is  entirely  covered  by  soQ  mnservation  dis- 
tricts, as  I  am  svire  you  know.  I  can  give  you 
the  Ogurea  dxowing  the  coaamcndaOlr  prog- 
ress whlcb  bas  been  made  in  thoee  c'.i^tricts 
in  cooaervatkm  rarveylng.  farm  planning. 
and  land  treatment.  That  is.  with  combl- 
nationa  of  needed  measures  such  as  contour 
farming,  stubble-mulch  tillage,  strip  crop- 
ptag.  range  and  pasture  improvement,  con- 
BBivatfcm  irrigation,  and  drainage 

Ana  the  work  being  done  in  the  Washita 
VaOey  flood-control  |'*"g'iff«  bas  attracted 
national  attention  among  the  1 1  such  major 
watersheds  so  far  autbcniaed  by  Congress. 
I  wish  we  had  tune  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
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work  going  en  In  th«  Sandston*  Crwk.  Owl 
Cn«k.  and  other  tTlbut*rte«  of  the  WAnhlta, 
and  to  recount  some  of  the  outJiaiid:ng  ex- 
amples of  how  the  consermttcn  work  has 
proTed  rerv  effective  in  flood  reduction.  I 
had  the  pleas  are  of  taking  part  In  th«  cele- 
bration OB  Tou  did,  near  Cordell  In  194a  on 
ih«  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  worlc 
along  Cioud  Creek,  a  tributary  ot  the 
Washita. 

The  people  of  the  Washita  Valley  are  dtw 
much  credit  lar  their  vision  and  coura«« 
In  helping  to  mike  this  andertaring  a  real- 
ity— whrn  they  gathered  at  ChJckasha  and 
with  vour  awl**,  a  nee.  perfected  organization 
of  what  15  .now  the  Washita  VaUey  Council 
of  Soil  Conserraiion  DtatricU.  Other  Intex- 
ests.  both  business  and  dvlc.  have  iMlped 
also. 

Among  other  benefits  of  the  Washita  Val- 
ley flood  control  work  which  was  autborlaed 
by  you  and  other  Member*  of  Congr^BB  will 
be.  of  cotirse.  keeping  silt  out  of  the  Denlacn 
I>am. 

Mr.  WiCKiasHAif  That  work  In  the 
Waahlta  watershed  certainly  means  a  lot  to 
Oklahoma.  Dr.  Bennett.  It  la  unfortunate 
that  a  cut  in  funds  available  this  year  for 
the  Washita  and  the  other  1(J  flood- control 
projects  canie  about  and  slowed  up  the  good 
work  there  accordingly.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  $800,000  In  supplemental  appro- 
pnatlons  for  your  Wasihlta  work,  especially 
needed.  I  understand,  in  the  Chickasha  area. 
People  In  Oklahotna  are  begtnnlng  to  get 
sold  on  small  damr.  and  we  don't  want  any  of 
tills  Important  wori  to  be  held  back. 

To  my  way  o:  thinking,  there  isn't  any- 
thing you  ar»  doing  In  your  conservation 
prosrram  that  isn't  of  high  Importance.  I 
am  thinking,  for  example  of  the  fine  results 
Obtained  on  the  land  utilization  project  In 
Rof^er  Mills  Ctounty 

Mi  Bennttt  ( interposing).  We  are  proud 
oi  that,  too,  Congressmain  Wickibsham. 
During  the  ptast  decade,  since  we  started  con- 
vertlca;  the  unsuitable  cropland  In  the  proj- 
ect to  grass,  some  11  COO  acres  have  been 
seeded.  All  the  34,000  acres  of  land  hau 
been  brought  up  to  the  point  of  profitable 
production.  This  vegetative  Improvement 
contributes  to  flood  control  on  the  Washita. 

Mr.  WiCKZSSHAM.  Along  with  tree  wind- 
breaks and  shelter  belt«  and  other  measures. 
In  fact,  the  very  first  tree  planted  in  the  old 
ahelter-belt  proijfram  was  on  a  farm  near  Wil- 
low Lake  Creek  community,  in  Greer  County. 
Por  the  country  aa  a  whole,  Dr.  Bennett, 
would  you  Eay  that  we  have  turned  the 
tables  yet  on  otu  soil  erosion  and  land -use 
problems? 

Mr.  BtKKRT.  Not  quite.  We  have  not  yet 
caught  up  with  the  rate  of  soU  loaa  by  ero- 
sion thrcughout  the  country  as  a  whole. 
But.  aa  well  as  we  can  determine  from  our 
own  Soil  Conservation  Service  records,  the 
conservation  Job  has  been  completed,  up  to 
the  stage  of  maintenance  and  Improvement, 
on  about  214  percent  of  the  Nations  larm 
land  needing  protection.  This  does  not  in- 
clude other  conservation  work  that  brings  to 
at  least  25  percent  that  part  c  f  the  job  which 
actu  illy  has  been  complete''! — and  pi3s.sibly 
somewhat  more,  maybe  30  percent.  I  am 
more  confident  than  I  ever  have  beea  that 
we  ara  not  going  to  pause  In  this  vital  un- 
dertaking, or  slacken  our  pare,  until  the  job 
is  finished.  We  have  tof^  much  ien.5e  aiKl 
patriotism  for  that,  especially  In  tlme.s  r  1 
emergency  like  this  when  our  be«t  posfcibl 
productive  capacity  la  so  ursently  needed. 

Mr.  WiCKmsHAM.  And  I  am  &ure  we're  nol. 
either.  Dr.  Bennett  I  know  the  {>eople  oT 
western  Oklahoma,  anyway,  arc  not  going  to 
let  the  country  down  in  reg»rd  to  soil  end 
water  conservation.  It  means  so  much  tc 
our  youth  and  to  everyb<:dy.  In  our  own 
cottntry,  where  you.  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  are 
doing  such  a  swell  Job,  as  well  as  In  other 
countrjea — where  our  cth-.r  Dr.  Bennett — 
Dr.   Henry   O.  Bennett,   who  !iMMls  up   %im 


point  4  program.  Is  doing  such  good  work  In 
promoting  bett«r  sicrtctilture  and  more 
wholesome  living. 

This  Is  your  Congreaaman.  Victoc  Wickxk- 
SHAit.  Tou  have  just  heard  Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Bennett,  Chief.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  myself  on  the  subject.  Soil  Conservation. 


Air  Power  and  Morality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  mrw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETTATIVl-. 

Friday,  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  an  article  by  Eugene  E. 
Wilson  as  it  appeared  in  Spotlight  of  this 
date.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  significant, 
forward-looking  documents  of  otu-  time: 
a  proposal  for  transforming  the  airplane 
into  an  instrument  of  peace  and  freedom. 
This  article  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an 
Idealistic  dream,  for  its  author,  a  former 
naval  officer  and  industrialist,  is  one  of 
the  most  hard-headed  realists  in  the 
aviation  field.  As  a  naval  staff  officer,  he 
helped  conceive  and  work  out  the  idea  of 
the  carrier  task  force.  'VThile  president 
of  United  Aircraft  Corp.  he  helped  de- 
velop t.he  American  aircraft  industry. 
And  while  chairman  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Aircraft  Industries  Associa- 
tion, he  wrote  Indtistry's  air  p>olicy  state- 
ment. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

AlH    POWXR    AND    MOKAIJTT 

(By  Eugene  K.  WUaon) 

Some  of  the  most  brUllant  minds  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  reported  to  be 
asking:  "Is  our  strategy  right?"  They  are 
said  to  question  the  wisdom  of  a  military 
policy  which  pWces  almost  sole  dependence 
\  pon  population  bombing. 

Wilbur  Wright  died  regretting  that  b« 
helped  to  create  the  airplane.  Per  he  saw 
It  used,  not  primarily  as  the  dreamed-of  ar- 
gosy of  com.-nerce.  but  as  the  fiery  chariot 
of  war.  Discovery  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanical flight  touched  off  a  resurgence  of 
barbarism  and  a  return  to  military  policies 
so  bankrupt  as  to  threaten  the  survival  of 
civilisation. 

Indiscriminate  bombing  of  civilian  popu- 
lations Is  poor  strategy,  false  teconomlcs.  bad 
politics,  and  worse  morals.  Stupid  leader- 
ship has  brought  western  Christian  civiliza- 
tion to  the  verge  of  extinction.  Lacking  the 
directive  force  of  moral  precept,  it  has  been 
unable  to  define  any  long-term  objective, 
political  or  otherwise,  or  any  military  strat- 
egy other  than  that  of  destroying  everything 
within  lt3  path.  This  was  the  strategy  of 
Oenghls  Khan  and  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Future  historians  may  well  adjudge  pop- 
ulation and  strategic  bombing  as  the  classic 
blunder  of  aU  time.  And  the  climax  of  this 
folly,  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  may 
have  revealed  such  Irrcvereoce  for  human 
lue  on  our  part  as  to  have  cost  us  the  moral 
1— d«nhlp  of  the  world.  Despite  our  air 
superiority — or,  more  precisely,  becausa  of 
Its  misuse — our  civilization,  once  ooasldered 
the  loftiest  In  evolution  of  the  htunan  spirit, 
now  stands  on  the  defensive. 

Our  va-'nted  material  superiority,  flanked 
right  and  left  and  breached  In  the  center 
b*  hordes  of  Asiatics,  has  begun  to  assume 
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some  aspecta  at  tbe  llsglnot  line.  Thr^t 
of  an  atomic  stockpile  dwindles  as  a  deter- 
rent to  a  barbaric  enemy  who  refusss  'to 
oblige  us  with  suitable  tactical  targets.  !to 
say  nothing  of  the  inviting  suateglc  obj^- 
tlves  which  we  offer  him.  A  rterile  air  policy 
has  Infected  our  military  and  naval  policy 
and  our  foreign  and  domestic  policies  as 
well.  J 

Dread  of  such  an  outcome  long  pervaqed 
aviation  circles.  Bitter  controversy  has 
raged  ever  since  that  December  day  In  1903 
at  Klttyhawk  when  the  Wrights  demon- 
strated mechanical  flight.  One  school,  led  by 
the  Wrights,  vlstiallzed  the  airplane  as  p^-l- 
marlly  a  vehicle  and  thus  a  potential  boton 
to  civilization.  The  other,  led  by  the  mBl- 
tary,  saw  It  as  a  revolutionary  weapon. 

The  original  prophet  of  population  afid 
strategic  bombing  was  the  Italian,  Oen. 
OulUo  Douhet.  As  early  as  190».  he  tried 
to  Interest  his  government  in  the  potentially 
of  air  bombardment  of  urban  areas  as;  a 
cheap  short-cut  to  power.  In  1921.  be  sfld 
In  his  book,  Comniand  of  the  Air.  that  "a 
body  of  troops  will  stand  fast  under  intensive 
bombings  but  workers  In  a  shop,  factory.jar 
harbor  will  melt  away  after  the  first  loneB.** 

This  doctrine  found  ready  acceptance 
among  military  minds  of  an  era  which  pro- 
duced Ballxj  and  Mussolini.  Goerlng  acid 
Hitler.  And  disciples  continued  to  preactj  It 
even  after  experience  proved  otherwise.  Cit- 
izens of  London.  Berlin.  Tokyo,  and  otj^er 
cities  not  only  faUed  to  melt  away  but 
reacted  with  fanatical  resict«nce.  The  A- 
bomb  at  Hlroehima  appeared  to  suppcot  fhe 
theory,  but  it  la  now  known  that  the  Jr]^a- 
nese  had  already  decided  to  surrender  j  to 

pressure  of  sea  blockade. 

Sober  second  thought  now  6Ugges;t« 
blockade  might  have  been  more  efficient  In 
the  long  run.  Certainly,  It  would  have  b^n 
mo.-e  economicfi  becauM  we  are  still  pouring 
out  treasure  to  rebuild  Institutions  we  bfit- 
tered  down.  One  tiling  is  clear:  neither  itir 
natural  allies  nor  our  late  enemies  rellah 
the  idea  of  being  liberated  by  our  atan  botnb 
tactics. 

The  Russians  exploit  our  lapse,  claiming 
that  their  use  of  military  aircraft  Is  confmed 
to  tactical  support  of  ground  forces  and  t^t 
Instead  of  threatening  to  use  atomU:  boiabe 
against  civil  populations,  they  apply  *toim« 
enwgy  to  the  construction  of  publk  wons. 
Thus  does  godless  leadership  exploit  to  ilts 
own  advantage  precepts  of  weatem  Chris- 
tianity which  the  west  has  forgottkn. 
Grandmother  Russia  puts  on  a  good  act  te 
the  International  Red  Riding  Hood  dnuiM, 
whUe  we  have  let  ourselves  be  cast  In  itae 
role  of  the  villain.  | 

In  placing  sole  dependence  on  th*;  exillo- 
slve  force  of  an  uncontrollable  weapon,  we 
have  neglected  the  most  potent  fore;  in  pur 
ponesrton — the  catalyst  of  moral  p-inciple. 
To  get  back  Into  character,  we  must  drat 
reasaert  adherence  to  princlplee  of  busaaa 
conduct  which  made  vis  what  «e  are.  ror 
example,  we  might  announce  our  littente  to 
ban  the  use  of  all  weapons  against  civil  p6p 
ulatlons  and  confine  tbelr  uae  to  le{:ltlnpte 
military  targets.  This  Ip  not  the  usual 
practical  sqggeetlon  of  outlawing  ^ 
or  of  limiting  armements,  but  rathiir  a  |re' 
turn  to  their  proper  empkiyment. 

Such  a  program  takes  for  granted  mi 
tananoe  of  a  military  air  force  cap 
effective  reprisal  against  a  potential 
turber  of  peace.  It  calls  for  a  stateinen 
fundamental  national  objectives 
should  be  publicly  debated  and  sup 
First  requisite  is  reetoratlon  of  Inttl 
freedom,  especially  In  trade,  and  this  Imi 
freedom  of  movement  to  all.  by  land.  iiea. 
air.  Under  this  doctrine,  the  miatlon 
armed  fcnrcee  would  once  more  beooiiM  !^t 
of  guaranteeing  the  eeeurlty  of  tra<le 
Then.  Just  as  tbe  Glreat  Chinese  Wall  cnUn- 
bled  beneath  the  feet  of  private  tradls.'s. 
backed  by  Britain's  benevolent  sea  pcwei,  so 
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vould  the  iron  curtain  rise  one  day  to  wel- 
come the  western  Ideal  of  a  fair  break  for 
the  other  fellow. 

Then  would  come  the  opportunity  sensed 
by  the  Wrighu  at  the  dawn  of  this  century. 
Jati  M  the  Berlin  airlift  reversed  the  role 
of  ttte  bombing  blitz,  so  might  airlift  come 
to  Its  own  as  the  catalyst  for  a  new  era  com- 
parable to  that  which  began  with  the  ideo- 
graphic discoveries ,«t  the  fifteenth  century. 
Here  Pax  Aeronautlca  might  replace  Pax 
Brttannlca,  and  therein  Ues  one  example  of 
bope  in  tile  air. 


Fortieth  Anaiversary  of  Poliih-American 
Journal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxxMon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVBS 

Friday.  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. October  20.  there  will  roll  off  the 
presses  of  the  Polish-American  Journal 
the  fortieth  anniversary  edition  of  this 
outstanding  Polish -American  publica- 
tion. I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  weekly  newspaper 
and  its  editorial  policies;  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  the  Members  have  read  some  of 
its  editorials  and  feature  articles  which 
have  been  inserted  in  this  Recoeo  from 
time  to  tiiue. 

Forty  years  of  continuous  reporting  of 
the  news  afTecttng  the  United  States  and 
Poland  have  been  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  Americaa  freedom  and  the 
struggle  for  the  liberatioQ  and  freedom 
of  Poland.  Under  the  aggressive  leader- 
ship of  its  present  editors  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Dende  and  Mr.  Leopold  Dende.  the  Pol- 
ish-Amv.'rican  Journal  has  vigorously 
carried  on  the  fight  against  the  scourge 
of  communism  that  has  engulfed  one 
European  nation  after  another  and 
which  is  so  rapidly  spreading  its  tenta- 
cles to  every  corner  of  the  world. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  Polish- American 
Journal  on  this,  its  fortieth  anniversary. 
I  take  pride  in  inserting  in  this  Record 
its  creed  and  prtigram  which  will  appear 
on    the    editorial    page    of    tomorrow's 

issue: 

Qua  CaxxB 

TlMlei'i  e<IUen  marks  the  Polisb-Amerl- 
ean  Jouraalls  tarttettb  year  at  eontlnwws 
•enrlce  to  the  AmerteaDa  at  fHaUefa  aaeeetry. 

As  during  tbe  past  few  decades,  the  Jour- 
nal will  .  jnUnue  Its  tradKhinal  policy: 

It  will  encourage  peracsas  of  PoUsh  deaoent 
to  preserve  tbeir  native  customs,  their  thrift, 
the  indtatrlousneas.  their  tradltloas.  tlMlr 
tove  of  music,  art,  and  literatvire.  their  deep 
reepect  for  God.  church,  and  famUy.  and 
tboee  oUmt  PoUsh  attributes  which  thi^r  heve 
■0  gmetouety  contributed  aiMl  so  taarnMnl- 
oo^  blaskded  into  the  fiber  of  Amertoa. 
These  Ouuractcrtstlcs  must  not  be  allowed 
to'  die  for  from  them  bave  sprang  tbe  Amarl- 
can  pantotlsm  of  Palaekl  and  Kosciusko, 
the  gentue  and  staliewneMp  of  Paderewaki 
azMl  tbe  eo«re>e  of  the  PcHisb  people  during 
the  defense  of  Warsaw. 

The  Pollsh-Amertcan  Journal  will  strongly 
aupport  the  actlvltlee  of  Polish  organlm- 
UoDs  who  fight  against  communism  and  who 
struggle  to  bave  Poland,  tbe  "land  of  tbe 
Wliite  Si^le"  free  frcxn  tu  present  demotic 


and    cruel    oppressor,    namely.    Communist 
Russia 

Hand  In  hand  with  this  stated  pohcy  this 
paper  wUl  continue  to  carry  on  a  mUliant 
and  relentless  campaign  against  commu- 
nism 

The  Journal  believes  that  the  democra- 
cies have  conceded  enough  Each  conces- 
sion has  been  met  with  a  new  demand,  an- 
other encroachment,  and  another  stalemate. 

The  time  has  ,come  when  we  must  take 
a  firm  stjuid,  for  we  will  not  compromise 
our  way  of  life. 

The  democracies  prefer  the  conference 
table  to  the  battlefield.  But  If  the  enemies 
of  freedom  will  not  drop  their  slnletBr  sdieme 
of  world  domination  then  we  also  can  lay 
our  diplomatic  tools.  If  necessary  we 
exchange  the  silk  hat  and  frock  coat 
for  tbe  armored  suit,  and  the  portfolio  for 
tbe  sword. 

Thfts  p^>er  is  wholeheartedly  In  accord  with 
the  detmnlnatlon  ot  the  democracies  to 
retreat  no  farther  We  shall  continue  our 
efforts  ol'  mediation  and  arbitration  of  world 
problems  but  we  shall  not  sell  our  souls. 
But  If  the  wOTld  is  not  to  be  plunged  into 
another  holocaust  of  war  then  the  Soviet 
Union  mtist  stop  Its  vicious  (Hractiee  of  com- 
ing to  the  peace  table  with  a  glove  In  un? 
hand  and  a  daggei  in  the  other. 

This  paper,  then,  has  taken  up  the  torch 
ot  freedom  and  has  thrown  the  gauntlet 
into  the  face  of  commtmlsm. 

On  the  fortieth  anniversary.  Its  mailed  fist 
is  tiirust  agatnat   tbe  Iron  curtain. 


PSOGXAIC    AND    PLATTOUC    OF    JotTlUfAL    HaSJB 
BT  MaWY  as  OrTSTaKBIKG 

In  the  summer  of  i»49.  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  together  with  Adam  Emnn. 
nent  indtietrlaltet,  and  Leo  Nejelskl, 
ment  consiiltant.  mapped  out  a  program  and 
platform  which  wa:.  to  be  the  gmdlng  light 
of  the  Journal.  Immediately  ipon  Its  re- 
lease to  OT«r  360  pronunent  civic.  poUticai. 
ytxi  rcUgloae  leadsis  m  the  country,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  and  hailed  as  a  great 
step  forward  In  the  Polish-Amerloan  news- 
paper field. 

On  this,  our  fortieth  anniversary,  we  are 
publlehtDg  it.  for  the  benefit  of  our  thou- 
sands Ot  readers  and  friends. 

This  le  oiir  platform: 

1.  We  affirm  once  mcH'e  our  alleglanoe  to 
the  Dnited  States.  We  pledge  a«B'  strength 
to  the  ideals  of  hreodom  axKl  democracy  foe 
which  America  stands.  We  are  unmlstak- 
ahly  on  the  side  of  the  Amerteana  who  be- 
lleve  that  the  freedoms  we  find  here  provide 
the  most  certain  road  to  truth,  dignity  and 
well-being  for  all  men. 

2.  We  take  new  prtde  in  our  Polish  harl- 
We   of   Polish   aaeeetry    brou^t   to 

an  undying  thiist  for  freedom,  a 
capacity  for  lasting  krfalty  and  the  courage 
to  translate  our  ideals  into  practical  reaUties. 
We  aim  fep  keep  Polish  culttire  and  Polish 
interests  alive,  and  to  encourage  other  groups 
to  do  likewise,  because  the  rich  variety  of 
American  life  depends  on  the  vttality  of  the 
many  peoplea  who  share  the  United  State* 
between  them. 

S.  We  plan  to  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  stmagthen  the  purpoaes  and  the  leadar- 
ship  of  Pollah-Am«rican  organizatlozts.  We 
will  always  be  partial  to  those  groups  that, 
in  addition  to  their  4>eciSc  goals,  are  de- 
voted to  tlM  AoMrtean  ideals  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  We  vriU  work  eepeeftally  hard 
far  the  groups  that  add  to  the  praedft  of  all 
American  Poles. 

4.  We  will  support  and  encourage  thoee 
Polish  .Americans  who  make  the  great  effort 
to  achieve  distinction  and  succeea.  We  will 
applaud  tboee  wno  reach  out  tu  help  others. 
Where  possible  we  will  take  taMallves  to 
bring  together  those  indinduale  aatf  groups 
who  can  strengthen  one  another,  whether  In 
business,  education,  the  professions,  the 
arts,  politics,  ffnanoe,  or  organtaatlona 


5.  We  pray  to  God  for  strength  to  adhere 
to  our  Ideals.  And  we  hope  that  we  will  be 
Joined  by  ever-Increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  who  believe  wth  us 
that  a  great  age  of  peace,  understanding,  and 
freedom  can  be  ours  if  we  wcn-k  hard  enowib 
for  it 

This  Is  our  program: 

1  To  print  tbe  news  of  persons  of  Polish 
ancestry  everywhere,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  personalities  and  events  that  ad- 
vance the  causes  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

2.  To  editorialize  cor-stantly  on  the  Ave 
planks  of  our  platfonn.  sparing  no  frankneas 
where  situations  become  serious  or  where 
Individuals  are  impeding  or  destroying  the 
progress  of  their  groups. 

3  To  encourage  leaders  who  are  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  their  groups,  and  of 
Polish  America  as  in  general,  while  criti- 
cizing those  who  tbrotigh  self-seeking 
weaken  the  effpcilveuess  of  their  groups. 

4  To  stimulate  the  ambitions  of  Polish 
Americans  who  are  interested  in  business, 
education,  politics,  finance,  the  professions. 
or  the  arts,  and  lo  bring  them  in  touch 
with  individuals  and  groups  who  can  coun- 
sel and  assist  the  in 

5.  To  search  for  ways  whereby  American 
Poles  can  realize  their  propoilionate  oppor- 
tunities in  busmess.  politics,  and  ail  other 
walks  of  life 

6.  To  suggest  methods  whereby  Pollah- 
American  fraternals  and  organizations  can 
use  their  resources  to  advance  the  causes  at 
American  Poles,  and  to  encourage  znethoda 
of  development  that  can  add  to  the  strength 
and  stability  of  the»e  organizations. 

7.  To  honor  Americans  of  Polish  deecent 
who  are  seriously  interested  in  advancing 
the  comzncn  good  and  who  are  doing  tiUn^a 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

8.  To  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  Polish 
arts  by  supporting  the  individuals  and 
groups  working  m  these  fields  and  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  to  encourage  new 
talents. 

9.  To  create  Interest  in  PolUh  histOTy,  and 
to  encourage  studies  of  contributions  to 
American  development  made  by  men  and 
women  of  Polish  descent. 

10  To  speak  out  against  individuals  and 
groups  who  are  seeking  to  create  disunity 
among  Pollsh-Amerlc&n  groups,  at  the  same 
time  to  clarify  why  we  are  In  the  opposition. 

11  To  revitalize  interest  in  Polish  coaikitrj 
and  In  Polish  lolk  arts  and  crafts. 

12.  To  support  Polish-Americans  who  are 
active  and  outstanding  in  various  sports,  and 
thtis  add  to  the  prestige  of  their  gro<xps. 

13  To  clarify  the  cause  of  American  Polee 
for  individuals  and  groups  who  are  misled 
or  misinformed 

14.  To  stimulate  Interest  In  group  acthfl- 
tles  that  increase  the  opportunities  for 
Americans  of  PoUsh  descent  m  all  vralks  of 
life  to  achieve  happiness,  pride,  and  well- 
being 

15.  To  undertake  competition!  that  will 
encourage  American  Poles  to  e«TClse  their 
abUities  c-nd  talent-  for  their  own  accom- 
plishment and  to  increase  the  store  of 
[trestlge  for  the  entire  group. 


Tkt  Need!  To  Stop  lalatkn 
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HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRiCKSON 

or   !*rw  JEBSKT 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATHI 
Friday,  October  19.  l»St 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.    Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
in  the  Appeiidix  of  the  Recosb  a 
munication  which  I  have  received  from 
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me  of  007  constituents.  I  beUew  her 
eommxjnicatk>n  to  be  worthy  of  the  at- 
teotkn  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
m^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

Pijinmn-o.  N  J  .  Sevtr^her  §   1951. 

To  thf  tirmbf-f  of  thf  Vr-.-t^  Sttttr*  Sr^icte. 
Comrtesy  of  S<r»i«ror  Itobfrt  C.  Hr-.drick- 

SOTt 

Otsciuntxs-  P>ase,  p>«U5e.  Do  scmething 
to  step  this  SRfla«.^r.  Tlits  plea  comes  from 
th*  heart  of  a  uTvrtrd  wife  of  a  renin?  pro- 
JessnT.a!  mar.  I:  becomes  urcrnt  as  I  resd 
the  mristrrwj  ma:!  nrtJc*  of  a  rent  !ncT^^<ie; 
when  I  mu5-  pay  II  25  per  pound  for  neces- 
sarr  meat;  and  when  I  consideT  the  cost  ci 
eqyip«r»ent  for  the  baby  eoon  to  be  wtth  -is 
A  lawyer  does  not  benefit  from  uufon  pres- 
rar*  on  the  Was*  S'abUaation  Beard,  and 
sub«w<7ueEt  relaxation  of  wage  reillngs 
TTiere  «re  no  ofllrlal  edicts  to  help  him  ride 
the  wavf  of  mcrearlrse  ilrlng  costs.  It  la  lr>- 
compreheiMfble  that  Members  of  Congress  In- 
dtTHfually  are  not  fn^btened  as  I  ata.  for 
meet  of  you  are  yoxirKlres  OTofessicnaL  men. 
But  collectively,  you  show  no  erltience  of 
fear  of  this  horrlbie  thtng — inflatior. — which 
is  without  question  threatening  to  destroy 
OOT  economy  and  cur  belored  democratic 
way. 

Fm  afraid  that  our  ranall  family  may  go 
down  before  It,  and  to  help  check  Its  force, 
we  will  wlllinf  ly  pay  our  taxes,  make  budget 
room  Boroehow  for  saving?  bonds,  and  refuse 
to  release  our  funds  '^•n  time  jMyments  All 
I  ask  is  that  you  at  our  chosen  representa- 
tlTes.  be  awju-e  of  our  fright,  ignore  short- 
sighted pressure  lobbies,  and  make  erery 
sincere  effort  to  crush  this  thing  before  tt 
crushes  us. 

Very  truly  your*. 

EuzAKrm  H    Rancs. 

Mrs.  Jotin  K.  Bangs. 


UacBplayBeat 
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HON.  niOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASs*cstTsrm 
IN  THE  HOnS£  or  RXPRKSKNTATTWS 

Thursday.  October  19,  19SJ 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi&h  to  include 
the  following  addres.s  I  shall  deliver 
over  Station  WMEX,  Boston.  Mass  .  on 
Monday,  October  22,  1951.  7:45  to  8 
p.  m.,  on  the  subject  Pfderal  Workers 
Also  Deserve  Jobless  Pay  Protection: 

Prtends  of  tlM  radio  aodtencg..  I  wonder 
how  many  Amosicaiia  sense  tb*;  alow  but  tar- 
reachiof  chui^m  tha.1  are  takloc  piac«  wlth> 
Id  our  Natkn? 

Not  the  new  twiUrttngi  and  car*  thmt  mn 
brightening  the  lace  of  the  land&caipe.  I 
mean  the  steady  Ineome  fkswlng  into  more 
pockets  than  ever  before  and  bringing  with 
It  the  ccoiAde&oe  born  ot  security. 

Most  of  tt  is  In  the  form  of  pay-checks 
that  are  the  rv^ward  of  productive  effurt  on 
the  part  of  peopto  wbo  are  actually  working. 

There  are  other  types  of  Income,  such  as 
pcxiftlan.  dtMhtnty  cat&pcniaUon.  sod  un- 
ooploynacnt  checks — that  hav«  ccom  lato 
prominence  la  rsccnt  years. 

On  our  own.  and  on  the  basis  of  private 
tavcetment,  we  have  for  generations  pur- 
chaMd  more  lasarane*  than  aay  ctht  -  peo- 
ple on  earth.  This  however,  has  not  been 
eaottgh.  A  man  can  be  In  the  beet  of  health. 
iMppy.  and  hard-worklnf  In  his  ;~>b  only  to 


be  infonned  some  dsy  that  be  has  been  laid 
off  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  That  man 
is  diaabled.  from  the  viewpoUtt  at  his  atoUlty 
to  cam  a  Urtng.  just  the  saaat  as  If  he  were 
sick  or  injured. 

We  had  to  find  a  way  to  protect  htm 
against  such  hasards.  We  called  uptm  gov- 
ernment to  do  that  which  be  oould  not  do 
for  himself.  As  a  result.  old-«c*  '"^  *^*'~ 
TlvcMTs  insurance — and  uneapkijmaikt  coai- 
pen.<iation— were  conceived  aad  kc^ilsted  to 
save  the  incividual  and  tba  lf«tt(m  from  Um 
economic  shcvkjs  that  threatjned  oa  dmrlag 
the  li*30  6. 

We  m.^e  this  beginning  In  social  eng Ineer- 
ing.  It  was  designed  to  give  otar  peopte  ao— 
security  agaia&t  the  economic  imcortaiDtlaa 
of  lif  <  and  to  do  It  wltiiln  th«  firaaatfwork  of 
our  Cousutuucn.  We  took  the  aitildie  raad 
of  compromis«  to  build  a  soete^  in  wbtcta 
all  would  have  ihe  opportunity  of  sharing  la 
the  Nauou  s  progtem  vttbottt  saerlflcing  the 
precious  liberties  upon  which  tlie  United 
States  was  founded,  and  through  which  U 
has  prospered  beyond  all  otlicxs. 

We  had  to  make  a  haglnnlng  in  1986  and 
we  had  to  go  slowly  m  order  to  find  our 
way. 

Step  by  step  we  have  been  adding  to  t2ie 
structure  of  social  security.  Many  people 
are  now  covered  aiMl  the  beneflta  have  been 
liMareased.  but  we  still  have  some  distance  to 
go  beiore  this  national  insurance  Is  com- 
plete. 

I  want  to  speak  tcxilght  about  one  group 
that  has  been  overlooked,  namely,  the  2jOOO,- 
000  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  average  man  In  the  street  thinks  that 
anybody  who  goes  to  wra-k  for  Uncle  Sam 
gets  a  lifetime  }ob  with  no  "slack  times"  and 
IK>  lay-oSs.  But  they  forfot  a0RtclfBB  such 
as  the  Veterans'  AdinlniatratlOP  tl»t  was 
greatly  enla.-ged  to  meet  the  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  World  War  II  veterans  and  is  now 
di&mls&ing  employees  because  the  educational 
and  Job-traimr^  benefits  under  the  QI  bill 
of  rights  have  expired  for  most  ex-senrlce 
men  and  women  of  that  conflict. 

Likewise,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civ;:iiins  who  worked  for  the  navy  yards  and 
Oovemment  arsenals  from  1941  to  1945  were 
let  go  after  the  war.  with  no  unemployment 
compensation  to  help  them  out  while  they 
were  trying  to  find  new  jobs  In  privata  in- 
dustry. The  same  situation  prwaiis  today. 
Federal  ptayrolls  are  increasing.  This  fcrm 
of  employment  may  la£t  for  a  long  Ume, 
and  then  again.  It  may  not.  When  tiie  In- 
evitable reduction  In  force  cornea^ what 
then? 

I  believe  that  we  should  give  priority — 
when  the  Congress  resun'.es  kSMtnaaa  In 
January  1953 — to  a  bill  amentfta^  tike  So- 
cial Sectirltv  Act  to  provide  unenyioyieut 
Insurance  for  Federal   civilian  employwa. 

Tbe  first  point  to  make  is  that  Pedaral 
employment  is  not  as  stable  aa  moat  peofde 
think  During  the  calendar  vear  MflO,  about 
450.000  separations  took  place,  aeeotdtag  to 
the  Unlt4i^  States  Civil  Service  COamlarton. 
This  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  all  Padcral 
clvliian  employment  which  is  a  high  rate 
of  turn -over  In  1948  they  were  more 
numerous,  coming  close  to  the  ."iOO.OOO  mark. 
Nearly  46  percent  of  the  sepamtlons  were 
Invoiuntarr.  meaning  that  the  employMa 
dld^  iKTt  give  up  these  jobs  of  their  own  free 
will.  The  dl>mis«als  come  about  through 
reductions  In  force  and  throijgh  termina- 
tion of  temporary  appointments.  The  rest 
were  quiU.  reUiements.  de  ths,  and  trans- 
fers to  other  agenciet 

In  such  nonnvanutacturlnK  Industries  lis 
banking,  insurance,  and  transportation  tum- 
orer  is  always  low  and  employment  is  steady. 
The  workeni  in  tbcw  latter  Industrtn  have 
been  covered  by  unemployment  Insurance 
from  tbe  start,  yet  Federal  workers  have 
JieffT'denled  this  protection. 


Without  K.  dlaplaoad  Federal  warktrs 
have  baan  foread  to  rdy  upoo  accrued  lesrvc 
and  retirement  fund  withdrawals  to  kcap 
;  iBKttt  tiMy  coaM  find  othe-  jo^. 
Ma  aaved-op  laav*  la  a  lalanpi 
of  a  ifBtHB  thai  waa  intM<itl  lor  ii 
tkm  porpoaea.  R  wm  pattaracd  attar  tha  < 
cation  pay  of  private  Inditttry  and  was 
poaed  to  be  used  tn  the  same  manner. 
many  Federal  wuikais  do  not  take  till  ika 
t*m»  off  that  is  coming  to  the  a.  tiiexaby 
hoping  to  btUld  up  thla  backiog  for  a  ralhy 
day.  During  1949,  separated  workers  «e- 
ceived  an  average  at  9193  In  lump-suia  p^- 
ments  for  acervatf  aaunal  leave,  represeiit- 
ing  an  estimated  15-days  pay  on  th<.>  ba^is 
of  an  average  weekly  salary  of  $66.  i 

Now  as  to  refund  of  their  contributions 'to 
the  clvll-service  rcttrvBtBt  ftmd.  | 

Diiring  1919.  these  withdrawals  averaged 
atout  S3 15,  repreaenting  i4ifirozims.tely]  3 
years  at  serrice.  Hearty  S0.ft9  sa|iaraicd 
employees  received  rafunds  in  1949.  or  m^re 
than  four  out  at  every  ftve  who  were  entitled 
to  get  back  what  they  had  paid  in.  They 
had  no  unempioymant  Inanrance  to  fall  back 
on  and  ao  they  withdraw  the  savings  which 
had  been  deducted  from  their  pay  ch»c^|ln 
order  to  provide  them  with  old-age  s<K:uri^y. 
In  other  words,  they  were  obliged  to  tradeiin 
their  pension  rights  for  a  little  ready  cashi  to 
carry  them  over  a  present  «nergency.  And 
all  because  they  had  no  unemployment  fn- 
surance  protectiOD.  | 

Becent  laglalaaisa.  farthannore.  has  re- 
stricted tha  oaa  at  thaae  two  alternatives  as 
a  siitaetitute  for  unemployment  compen^a- 
Uon. 

Newly  hired  Federal  employees  are  be^g 
given  emergency  appointments  only.  TTJey 
are  being  covered  by  tl)e  old-age  and  sar- 
vlvors  instirance  program.  Instead  of  fha 
dvil-scrvice  retirement  program.  The  fjir- 
mer  does  not  permit  withdrawal  at  coatrlBt»- 
tlcms.  Ottio'  legjalatton  rcqulrea  thcaa  I  to 
use  up  annual  leave  inatead  of  acrumulatjng 
It.  I 

So  sum  it  up.  Federal  workers  can  no  logg- 
er depend  upon  letliaiaent  refunds  and  |ic- 
crued  annual  leava  to  give  them  some  |n- 
coaaa  after  they  have  been  let  go  by  the 
Government.  Prom  their  very  hrst  dsy^of 
UDempioyment  they  get  no  compensation  J 

Aa  lOD%  ago  as  June  23.  1944.  8enl^kor 
Oimni.  chairman  of  the  Special  Ccnnmititee 
on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning, 
said,  and  I  quote :  "Government  wuikeisj  in 
arsenals  and  shipyards  and  in'  other  Govc^n- 
ment  agencies  have  worked  and  lived  ^de 
by  side  with  workers  in  private  indua^. 
The  Government,  through  its  war  contracts, 
lias  paid  the  coat  of  the  unemployment-com- 
penastton  tax  on  those  worldng  for  private 
war  plants.  The  committee  sees  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  pay  it  for  those  on  its  dwn 
payroll.  Many  of  these  men  gave  up  accumu- 
lated benefits  under  the  State  systemsj  In 
order  to  take  places  in  federally  operajted 
war  plants  snd  Fedoal  war  agencies.  4nd 
they  should  l>e  placed  la  the  same  posldoa 
that  they  would  hava  catjoyad  had  they  b^a 
engagad  in  war  work  for  a  private  employer  " 
In  1944  and  i«ala  in  1945.  the  United 
states  Senate  pass*  fl  taSUs  providing  ,for 
coverage  of  FMcral  employeea.  When 
those  bUla  came  over  to  the  House  they 
botttad  op  by  tlw  Ways  and  Mcam 
whleh  felt  tliat  certain  0a> 
oimtnations  would  result.  The  ^ect  of 
granting  tuicmployment  compensation  to 
ampkiyaes  would  be  to  extend  ttioaa 
to  manian.  for  example,  employ 
by  the  Inderal  Oovamment.  while  at  the 
same  titat  denying  benefits  to  seamen  em- 
ployed   by   private   operators. 

Legislation  since  enacted  overcomes  these 
objections. 

In  1946.  Coagraaa  satended  unempioymant 
insurance  to^eovar  ndcral  employees  work- 
tag  for  tbe  Boaaawiile  Puaai  AdasUtfaUatKm, 
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•o  we  ahaady  have  ooogram  on  record  for 
extcxKling  ecvarage  to  ooa  amall  group  at 
United  Stama  Oovammant  workers. 

In  the  Social  SecuiUj  Act  Amendments  of 
1946.  scamet<  emiployad  by  tha  aotarBment 
were  provided  with  reconversion  unemploy- 
ment beneflU.  Seamen  in  private  employ- 
ment were  also  Included  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

8u(>pose  we  go  to  the  oClier  extreme  and 
dte  that  moat  stable  of  an  Oovemment  agen- 
cies— the  Post  OIBce  Department.  It  grows 
with  tlie  needs  of  the  poptilatlon  generally 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuatlonB  which 
restilt  from  the  rapid  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  other  United  States  agencies.  Even 
here  there  are  aome  aeparatlons. 

The  Congress  has  acknowledged  a  duty  to 
the  unemployed.  It  txas  recognised  tluit  in- 
come must  be  supported  for  s  reasonable 
time  to  permit  the  displaced  worker  to  find 
another  job.  The  argtmients  for  extending 
legislation  to  cover  the  employees  at  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  are  just  as  compelling 
as  the  evidence  justifying  such  beneflte  for 
the  employees  in  private  Industry.  Upward 
at  50.000  temporary  postal  employees  are  now 
on  the  rolls  with  little  or  iu>  poasltiUlty  that 
they  will  ever  be  granted  permanent  classi- 
fied appointments.  These  employees  are  cov- 
ered neither  by  retirement  nor  aodai  aecu- 
rity.  and  at  their  present  wages  cannot  put 
anything  aalde  to  pay  for  rent  and  food  dur- 
ing any  period  of  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment. 

From  1838  throogh  1950  there  have  been 
4.970.000  applications  for  refunds  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Systeaa.  This  is  well 
over  double  the  number  of  thoae  x>ow  work- 
ing for  tli«  United  States  Government.  It 
proves  than  these  employees,  upon  severance, 
desperately  aaadad  cash  to  carry  them  over 
«ie  Interval  between  JOhs.  That  they  liad  to 
forfeit  their  claims  for  aid-age  security  In 
order  to  get  immediate  help  is  the  fact  that 
clinches  their  right  to  be  protected  by  unem- 
ployment Instuance. 

This  can  be  done  in  any  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  PMaral  laiipliijiim  would  be  entltied  to 
PKlaral  banellta  with  eliglblUty  conditions 
and  other  raqntrementa  uniform  for  Padaral 
workers  Just  as  the  Congrcaa  haa  pronrtdad 
for  railroad  employees  under  the  Ballroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

2.  The  Ooogrcm  would  provide  for  unem- 
ployment oonapanaatkm  in  accordance  with 
the  provlalons  of  State  laws,  as  sraa  done  for 
maritime  empioyeas  aubjeet  to  meh  terma 
and  conditions  aa  the  Congress  deemi  appro- 
priate. 

S.  The  administration  of  the  benefits,  and 
aome  other  matters,  would  l>e  left  to  State 
lawa  and  procedures,  subject  to  Federal  re- 
view, aa  waa  done  in  tha  case  of  benefits  pay- 
able to  former  servloamaa  of  World  War  IZ 
under  the  Servicemen's  Baadjuatmant  Act. 

The  President  of  Uic  United  Statea  and  tha 
Secretary  at  Labor  Iiave  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple at  unemptoyment  cnmpensatlma  for 
fMaral  dvillan  workara. 

Both  the  Amerteaa  Fbderatkm  «(  Labor 
and  ttie  Congram  of  Indnatrtal  Onaatiattona 
favor  It. 

Tbe  17  diatinguished  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory CouBoU  on  Social  Security,  after 
gtatfytag  tha  praponl.  have  come  out  (or  it 

vrtMie  unemptoyment  insurance  pro- 

^ to  weak  as  long  as   it   protects  aome 

workers  and  denies  that  same  protaotMn  to 


Drive  on  Gabrielsog 


It  aamiot  be  called  a  form  of  aodai  security 
untU  aU  Boen  and  vramen  tn  the  category  of 
employeea.  and  that  also  means  ctvlUan  sar- 
vanta  at  tha  Oovemment  at  tha  United 
Stataa.  ai«  piotactad  by  out>of-work  Inanr- 


The  next  session  of  the  Congreas  cannot 
f  aU  to  eatabUah  this  right  by  Uw. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including,  under  a  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post,  date  d  October 
18.  in  Drew  PMnon*s  oohmm  vlileti  goes 
into  detail  with  an  explanation  of  why 
certain  prominent  Republicans  are  try- 
ing to  remove  Guy  Gabrielson  as  Repub- 
lican National  Chainnan. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
first  exposed  Mr.  Gabrielson's  connec- 
tion with  Cartha^  Hydrocol  and  his 
repeated  successful  attempts  to  influence 
the  RFC  to  put  up  Government  money 
for  companies  which  certainly  had  ade- 
quate finances  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Pearson  reports  that  the  Carthage 
Hydrocol  Co.  is  now  unsuccessful  and 
that  GOP  leaders  fear  a  Democratic 
charge  that  the  blue-chip  backers  of  the 
concern  are  trying  to  let  Uncle  Sam 
share  in  their  loss.  I  think  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  have  the  grounds  for  such 
fears  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  but  what  the  blue-chip  backers 
of  Carthage  Hydrocol  do  intend  to  let  the 
taxpayers  share  in  the  less  Of  course 
that  will  not  concern  Mr.  Gabrielson  who 
in  the  aneantiBie  has  up  to  date  drawn 
S391.0M  tn  fees  and  salary  from  this  out- 
fit, which  is  not  a  suct:ess.  and  which  haa 
$18,500,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
borrowed. 

You  will  also  remember.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  been  critical  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Boyle  so  that  I  can- 
not be  aectised  of  being  partisan  in  this 
matter  but  in  all  fairness  to  everyone 
concerned  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  loan  which  Mr.  Boyle  is  accused  of 
influencing  is  for  only  $563,000  as  is 
pointed  out  in  this  newspaper  article 
whereas  the  loan  which  Mr.  Oatelelson 
influenced  and  I  say  influenced,  emphat- 
ically, was  for  $18.SM.M0. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  arttele  will 
bring  out  that  Mr  Gabrielson  was  hir*^ 
when  he  was  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman from  New  Jersey  at  a  time 
ahen  the  Republicans  were  in  control 
of  Congress  and  when  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion bciog  connected  with  the  party  in 
power  to  make  his  weight  felt  around  the 
RFC. 

In  spite  of  all  of  Mr.  Gabrielson's 
pious  denials  of  influence  peddling,  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense  can  figure  that  there  was  any- 
thirig  else  eoanected  with  it  but  influence 
peddling  on  his  part.  He  got  the  S201.- 
000  only  because  he  was  able  to  get  the 
dghtecn  and  a  half  million  from  RFC. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 

Daivx  OM  Oa^uelsoh 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Tbere  are  seme  Interesting  backstage  rea- 
sons why  Republican  Senator?  are  sc  insist- 
ent that  Guy  Gabrielson  resign  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Ceinrautee. 


One  is  a  comparison  between  the  two  RFC 
loans  obtained  by  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
Bepublican  and  Democratic  National  Caa- 
mlttees. 

Democratic  Chairman  BUI  Boyle's  loan  for 
American  Uthofold  in  St.  Louis  totaled 
♦565.000 — a   relatively   small   amount. 

GOP  Chairman  Gabrielson's  loan  for  Car- 
thage Hydrocol  was  for  S18.600  CWO — one  at 
the  bigger  loans  granted  by  the  RFC. 

Gabrielson  drew  a  salary  and  fees  totaling 
§301.000  from  Carthuge  Hydrocol  during  the 
period  that  hf  was  either  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  from  Sew  Jersey  or 
Republican  National  Chairmui.  He  has  been 
presMaat  oT  Cartha«e  Hvd  ocol  since  April 
at.  1946.  and  did  not  resign  after  he  became 
national  chairman. 

Boyle  claimed  he  received  a  fee  of  only 
tl.350  from  the  American  Lithofold.  though 
upon  iiccomlng  Democratic  chalrnum  he  sold 
his  legal  practice  to  his  partner.  Max  Sis- 
kind,  who  paid  Mm  tn  annual  Installmenta. 

The  Democrats,  many  Repuollcans  feel. 
could  score  aome  points  on  this  cccnpsrlson 
during  a  campaign. 

Actually,  the  RFC  was  established  for  tha 
purpoae  at  >«^'p"»e  companies  wiUch  could 
noc  obkafii  loaaa  from  private  banks,  and 
Aaacrlean  Xjtthofold  might  have  been  in  that 
catenary.  Hdverer.  it  was  not  so  much  the 
RFC  loan  as  the  way  American  Lithofold 
wangled  huge  jirtnting  orders  from  the  Oov- 
emment and  p&id  Government  ofllclais  on 
the  side  to  get  those  orders  that  made  tlM 
public  hold  Its  nose. 

Bl.tn-CHIP  BACKXas 

But  vrhat  worries  Republican  Senators 
aboot  tha  Gabrielson  loan  is  that  Carthage 
Hydrocol  a{Y>eared  not  to  have  needed  a  loan 
at  ail.  Ite  owners  Include  some  of  the  most 
powarfal  companies  m  tbe  United  States  with 
top  credit  ratings,  and  the  ability  to  borrow 
mUllons  froaa  tha  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, or  the  public. 

Instead  they  used  politics  to  get  an  RFC 
loan  of  $18  500  000  They  retained  Gabriel- 
son, then  a  nsine  flgur*  in  the  Republican 
Party,  jtist  at  a  time  when  the  Republicans 
were  nearing  their  peak  power  in  tbe  1946 
election  and  appjeared  stire  winners  of  tha 
Presidency  In  1948. 

Carthage  Hydro^-ol  was  organized  to  make 
gasoline  out  of  methane  gas.  which  is  the  dry 
part  of  natural  gas  and  which  never  before 
has  been  used  for  pasollne.  However,  tha 
experiment,  after  4  years  operation  near 
Brownsville.  Tex.  is  reported  unsuccessful 
and  OOP  leaders  now  fear  a  Democratic 
charge  that  the  blue-chip  baizk-rs  of  the  con- 
cern are  trying  to  let  Uncle  Sam  share  m 
their  loss— through  the  RFC. 

Chief  backer  of  Carthage  Hydrocol  is  the 
Texas  Co  .  one  of  the  largest  oil  companies  In 
the  world  with  gUt-edge  credit.  Another 
owner  is  United  Gas,  a  holding  company  con- 
trolled by  Electric  Bond  A  Share,  one  of 
tiie  biggest  power  companies  tn  the  world. 

Another  owner  is  Ptone  &  Webster  hither- 
to never  known  to  have  been  hard  tip  for 
cash.  Other  owners  are  the  Niagara  Share 
Co.,  the  Forest  Oil  Corp.,  La  Gloria  Corp.. 
the  Chicago  Oirp.,  Newmont  Mining  (a  J.  P. 
Morgan  concern).  Western  Natural  Oas  and 
Wtiite.  Weld  &  Co    the  Boston  bankers. 

Another  backer  Is  Henry  L  Shattuck,  Boa- 
ton  blue-blood  financial  1-ader;  Robert  Wm- 
throp.  Boston  banker  and  insurance  mogtli; 
WiUiam  A.  Coolidge.  another  blue-chip  bank- 
er; hoA  N.  C.  McOowan.  one  of  the  biggest 
gasmen  m  the  business. 

The  amazing  thing  Is  that  this  group,  with 
unlimited  resources  not  only  wangled  an  RFC 
loan  but  when  the  loan's  first  installment  waa 
due.  wanted  to  postpone  payment.  It  was 
last  montti.  when  the  first  $250,000  waa  doa 
to  be  repaid  the  RFC,  that  Chairman  GabrM- 
son  approached  Stuart  Symington  and  asked 
for  a  postpcnemeut.  Later,  when  Syming- 
ton demurred,  the  installment  was  paid,  but 
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thim  poBtponemeut  more  left  O«brte)«oo  open 
to  »  pontble  charge  Ui«t  hta  blue-cliip  back- 
ers wanted  to  let  Uxkcle  Sam  bold  the  bac. 
Th«s«  are  some  at  the  beck^ound  factort 
which  haT«  caused  GCMP  leaders  to  demand 
the  ousting  at  geni»l  Oxij  Oabrlelson. 


Power  It  m  CoagRSs,  TM  tW  RresMleBt 


EXTENSION  OF  RiSiAARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

cr  wTsconsrn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKXTATIVBS 

Thur$da9.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarfes,  I 
am  including:  a  letwr  received  from  a 
WiscoD5ixi  rtsiden;  vhich  is  pertinent  to 
problems  confronting  Congnss  today.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership.   It  follows: 

Madison.  Wis..  October  9,  19Z1. 
Hon.  Lawkxncx  H.  Ssctth. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Db^ui  CONcaaBtitAW  Smith:  I  wonder  wliat 
the  people  will  say  when  Congre-ss  .^djciorns. 
Almost  the  uaanimous  comments  I  hear  are 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  has  mined  the 
country.  I  have  not  met  a  single  person 
who  defends  the  arlronomical  appropriations 
Ooag-KM  ha.s  made  and  astronomical  debt 
that  is  being  Imposed  upon  the  people  oi 
the  country  and  their  descendants. 

I  am  not  blaming  you  for  I  knew  you 
struggled  to  prevent  the  gross  extravagance 
<rf  C'>-mgress;  nevertheless.  I  believe  the  en- 
closed clipping  expresses  a  solemn  truth,  and 
that,  about  taxpaying  time,  the  reaction  ci 
the  taxpayers  wUl  be  very  antagonistic.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  per^onallT  concerned.  1  dovbt 
that  I  vUl  be  able  to  pay  much  at  an  in- 
come tax.  I  am  a  retired  university  proXes- 
aor,  81  years  of  age,  and  have  an  Invalid  wiXe. 
With  the  inflated  currency,  ior  which  the 
Government  Is  responsible.  I  will  have  &  hard 
time  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

liet  me  be  a  little  more  apedflc;  the  billions 
thAt  are  to  be  spent  in  building  military 
flelds  all  over  the  globe  will  provoke  war  and 
not  fffcvent  it.  Their  appreciation  and  ex- 
penditure is  a  menace  to  a  peaceful  world. 
Suppose  Russia  started  building  znllitary 
bases  In  Mexico.  Cuba,  Newfoundland,  etc.. 
bow  would  we  react?  Henry  J.  Taylor  has 
visited  every  cotwtry  in  Europe  and  nporxa 
that  none  of  them  expect  a  world  war  unless 
we  provoke  it.  If  we  attended  to  our  own 
buaineas  instead  <d  meddling  In  the  affairs 
of  other  peopiea.  there  would  be  less  likeli- 
hood of  war.  We  cannot  feed,  educate,  train. 
and  fight  the  battlas  lor  aU  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  would  require  a  book  to  state  and 
analyse  aU  the  shortoomlnga  of  Congress. 
but  that  Is  not  tbe  purpose  <a  writing  this 
letter. 

Win  you  please  read  the  article  entitled 
nMrasblcgton  l^ranny:  A  Case  Sttidy."  on 
]Mge  6S  of  tbe  October  number  of  the 
Reader'^  Digest?  If  that  srticie  states  the 
facts  eorrectly,  X  wonder  wby  some  Congress- 
man has  not  started  fnpeaebment  proceed- 
tBfs  against  the  Pmldent.  Und^  the  Con- 
stttutlOD  the  jiower  of  the  Sapremc  Court 
extends  "to  oonUfnerstes  to  which  the  t7nl  ted 
State*  Shan  be  a  party.**  It  does  not  give 
the  Prsetdent  tbe  power  to  renew  the  decl- 
■tcn  at  tbe  Court.  What  U  tbe  matter  witb 
Oomftwa?  Are  all  deciitonfl  at  tbe  Supreme 
Ooort  to  be  rabjert  to  a  Presidential  reviewT 

Another  dletatcrlal  act  is  bis  order  to  Oov- 
emment  sevncles  aot  to  report  or  give  any 
tnfomuitlon  to  tbe  press  that  might  be  of 
use  to  our  enemy.    In  tbe  first  iHace.  What 


nation  Is  our  enemy?  We  have  a  Russian 
Ambassador  and  other  agents  in  this  coun- 
try, and  likewise  we  have  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives In  Russia.  How  to 
"enemy""  defined  dlplom-Htlcally? 
In  conclusion.  I  apologize  for 
on  your  time,  but  I  bad  to  get  some  of 
things  out  of  my  mind. 
Respectltilly  yours. 

C.  M.  JaxncT. 


"ilow  tke  New  York  runes  Loit  Its  Nerve" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAn«x 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNI'IKD  STATES 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  myself,  dealing  with  some  eor- 
respKJndence  I  have  had  with  the  New 
York  Times,  together  uith  certain  cor- 
respondence and  information  relatire 
thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, together  with  the  correspondence 
and  information  relative  thereto,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd,  as 
follows: 

STATXStrJTT    BT    SXNATOB    BXTWSTXa 
HOW    TMX    MKW    TOKK    TIMES    VOSX    TtS    KXavX 

(Pt.  n) 

Idr.  President,  some  months  ago.  on  June 
5.  1951.  :  made  an  address  in  the  Senate 
dealing  with  our  China  policy.  In  this  ad- 
dress I  critically  examined  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  reviews  during  the  years  1945- 
50  of  books  about  China. 

The  address  provoked  a  correspondence 
between  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  tbe 
Times,  and  myself. 

On  August  13.  1951,  In  deference  to  Mr. 
Markeis  expre.«sed  wish.  I  asked  that  tlUs 
correspondeiu^e  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGxzssioNAL  RECoao.  This  wae 
done.  (See  Appendix  of  the  CoircanBioVAii 
RxcoKD,  p.  A60e3  ) 

But  the  matter  did  not  stop  there.  Mr. 
President. 

In  my  original  address  I  cited  numerous 
passages  from  New  York  Times  Simday  book 
reviews  that  betrayed  a  pro-Communist  bias. 
Mr.  Markel  denied  that  the  exiilblts  showed 
such  bias.  His  letters  kept  on  coming  and 
they  were  more  and  more  peculiar.  It  was 
as  though  his  first  letter  had  been  written 
on  impulse  and  then,  since  It  was  dteeovered 
tiiat  the  Times  had  been  gravely  eompro- 
mlsed  by  many  of  its  Sunday  book  reviews 
on  Cliina.  he  began  to  flounder. 

The  whole  series  of  Markel  communic»> 
tlons  is  truly  astonishing.  It  might  be  de- 
scribed tinder  some  such  title  as  "How  the 
New  York  Times  Lost  Its  Nerve,"  a  corre- 
spondence twtween  Senator  Owxi*  BaxwsnB. 
of  Maine,  aixl  Lester  Markel.  Sunday  editor 
Of  tbe  New  York  Times,  June  18. 196i-October 
16.  1051. 

At  last  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Markel  and  said  that, 
as  an  editor  of  the  New  Tack  Tlnaes,  he  had 
access  to  print  as  well  as  I. 

I  said  that,  since  he  was  so  Intent  on  the 
publication  ot  tbe  whole  correspcjndence.  It 
seemed  to  ms  only  fair  that  the  Sunday 
Times  open  Its  Ixwk  review  section  to  the 
complete  exchange.  Did  not  the  New  York 
Times  regard  itself  as  tbe  standard  news- 
paper of  record?    B-jrely  I  bad  done  my  part. 


Was  it  not  just  and  proper  that  tbe  Tliaee 
reciprocate?  j 

It  was  bare  that  Mr.  Market's  courage  ie- 
fan  to  ocas  away  with  great  rapkUty.  Co4|ld 
It  be,  waa  It  possible,  since  his  paper's  motto 
Is  ~A11  tbe  news  that's  fit  to  prmt. "  that  Mr. 
Markel  lacked  tbe  moral  fiber  to  submit  she 
New  York  Times'  dirty  linen  to  a  thorov«h 
waablng  In  its  own  pages? 

Tbe  charge,  implied  in  tbe  question.  Mr. 
President.  I  find,  is  sad  but  true. 

TO  make  a  long  story  short,  Mr.  Presldetot, 
I  ssk  unanimota  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
tbe  Appendix  the  final,  and  as  yet  unprlntM. 
■arles  of  letters  between  Mr.  Markel  add 
myself. 

Mr.  President,  first  comes  Mr.  Markel'8  let- 
ter to  me  dated  August  22.  1951.  (ThisFls 
actually  Mr.  Mallei's  third  letter.  The  fi^ 
two  were  printed,  as  stready  stated,  In^M 
ComatxvKttu^  Bsooae  for  August  18.  195lT) 

TBS  Nxw  YocK  Tnczs. 
Times  Squmre.  August  22.  195t. 
Hon.  Owxx  BaxwsTEX. 
United  States  Senate, 

WiuhitigtorL,  D.  C. 

DxAX  ScxAToa  BaxwsTxa:  This  is  my  con- 
cluding letter  in  the  series  that  baa  paaied 
between  us.  It  is  obvious  that  tbere  Am 
been  achieved  neither  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
nor  an  agreement  about  the  facta.  I  am  In- 
formed that  you  have  Inserted  in  the  C<^(- 
GKXBsiONAL  Rccoxo  the  entire  correspoodeiice 
up  to  this  point.  But  I  feel  strongly  U^at 
the  Recosu  will  be  neither  true  nor  coia- 
plete  unless  tills  final  communique  Is  in- 
cluded In  it.  Let  tis  dispose  first  of  the  fac- 
tual questions. 

I  am  gratified  that  you  corrected  the  ertac 
In  tbe  tables;  that  was  Indeed  mlsleadtfig. 

As  for  yotir  defense  of  the  second  inac- 
curacy. I  am  astonished.  That  inaccuracy 
was  tbe  suggestion  that  those  who  reviewed 
books  oo  China  for  The  Times  "often  re- 
viewed one  another's  books."  I  demon- 
strated statistically  that  the  statement  Was 
false  so  far  as  the  Times  was  concerned. 
You  reply  that  in  your  statement  you  wfcre 
referlng  both  to  the  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune.  No  fair  Judge  would  expect  tny 
answer  to  go  beyond  the  Times.  Do  not 
ntetake  me;  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  but  It  seems  to  me  fan- 
tastic to  suggest  that  I  should  iiave  Included 
In  my  reply  to  you  a  defense  of  the  record 
of  any  other  newspaper. 

Third,  jrou  question  my  statement  tiiat 
Tmman  Durdin  has  written  "both  book  re- 
Tlewi  and  magazine  articles  for  tiie  Sunday 
Thnes."  You  make  no  reference,  in  yCmr 
answer,  to  the  magazine;  I  assvime.  the|^^ 
fore,  we  pass  yotir  test  there.  But  you  do 
ask  me  to  show  you  a  place  In  your  tak>Ie 
where  Mr.  I>trdin  had  a  book  published  or 
reviewed  one  for  the  Sunday  Times.  N<)ne 
appears  in  your  list  btrt  I  call  your  attention 
specifically  to  a  review  by  Mr.  Dtrrdln  on 
page  e  of  the  Times  Book  Review  of  June  12, 
1M» — a  review  of  The  Rise  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  by  David  J.  Dallln.  Tbst  book  and 
review  were  omitted  *rom  your  list.  I  a»- 
tbat  was  Inadvertent,  btrt  checking  ire- 
otber  omlsskms  oi  this  kind — I  sbail 
be  glad  to  supply  the  details  if  you  de$lre 


Pourtb,  you  keep  insisting  that  my  memo- 
randum on  the  Irene  Kuhn  article  In  the 
American  Legion  magazine  Is  meaningless 
so  far  as  yoor  speech  is  concerned,  you  i.£- 
MTt  that  3rou  have  not  read  it  I  csn  caily 
say  It  Is  suipeleUig  that  It  has  not  ccr.t 
to  your  attention — especially  because  mere 
Is  an  amaxlntr  c<jlncldenre  of  argument  $nd 
parallel  of  Uiustralion  between  yo\ir  Senate 
speech,  the  Kuhn  article,  and  secUoiu  of  the 
Utley  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  note  in 
the  I7tley  book  makes  specific  n\ention  and 
endorsement  oX  Mrs.  Kuhn's  article. 

TbflM  are  dMwrtalag  matters  but  not  the 
BM^Jor  iHoe.    I  now  coma  to  tbst. 
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You  alleged  in  your  speech  that  the  tables 
jou  publiabed  denaonstrated  °  tb^  remark- 
able suooaas  of  this  effort  to  explain  m 
glowing  terms  tbe  Chinese  Commualst 
caose."  You  cited,  in  support  of  ihat 
Chsrge.  only  s  review  by  Natiianiel  Peffer  of 
a  book  by  Ounther  Stein. 

In  yotB-  letter  of  Augwt  18  you  again  cite 
tbe  Peffer  review  and  you  quote  excerpu 
from  five  other  reviewers  who  wrote  for  us 
during  the  past  6  years.  It  Is  Intcreettng 
that,  to  prove  your  point,  you  q[OOte  tram 
only  11  of  the  31  reviews  listed  in  your  taUe 
and  from  only  6  of  tbe  18  individuals  who 
revlewet*  books  on  Chlra  for  us  during  that 
period.  It  Is  more  than  Interesting  to  note 
the  manner  in  wlilch  those  quotations  are 
need  by  you.    Let  me  take  two  examples. 

Your  quotation  from  Mr.  Peffer  eoDaMa 
at  a  line  tron  the  first  paragraph  of  bis  re- 
view followed  by  a  line  tram  the  final  para- 
graph; everything  in  between  is  ignored.  Yet 
In  tills  same  review  there  is  tills  sentence . 
"Ounther  Stein  •  •  •  appears  to  have 
got  to  tbe  point  where,  if  not  actually  willing 
to  suspend  critical  faculties,  be  oould  not 
help  feeling  that  too  close  an  examination 
would  be  cburllsh."  And.  further,  this: 
"What  Is  fair  to  ask  Is  whether  the  first  cri- 
terion for  a  Communist  Clilna  would  be  Rus- 
sia's foreign  policy  or  China's  own  national 
tntereet.  That  Is  a  question  that  Mr.  Stdn 
did  not  get  Mao  Tse-tung  to  meet." 

Is  this,  as  you  would  have  tbe  reader 
believe,  a  complete  and  blind  endorsement 
by  Peffer  of  Stein? 

You  allege  that  John  K.  Palrbank's  review 
of  Thunder  Out  of  China  was  dfslgnm  to 
"give  the  reader  tbe  Impreaskm  tbat  Cbl- 
neae  Communists  are  noble  llberat(»^."  How 
does  this  statement  square  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  out  of  tbe  identical  renew? 
"Kuomlntang  China  cositains  a  legion  of 
fine  modem  Cblneae  wbo  could  develop 
good  government,  but  tbey  are  not  tbe  gang- 
ster-politicians whose  hold  on  pow  Is  con- 
firmed by  our  Ignorant  and  fearful  support. 
Shame  and  chagrin  will  haunt  the  p^tM  of 
our  recent  hlstcvy  In  China.  We  have  let  our 
fears  of  Russia  and  of  communlam.  on  which 
the  Kuomlntang  playn  so  skillfully,  drive  the 
Chinese  revolution  furtbar  tiOo  dependence 
upon  Roasla  and  upon  iwiiiiiiiiiliiii  This 
Is  tbe  road  to  Amagsddoa." 

Is  this  the  all-out  statemtnt  for  the  Chl- 
neaa  Communlats  wblcb  your  excerpt  sug- 


No,  Senator,  this  is  not  a  fair  quotation, 
nor  are  others  of  the  excerpts  you  have  pro- 
duced. 

But  tbere  Is  no  point  In  continuing  this 
dabata  evar  tbe  meaning  of  words;  let  us 
look  at  the  basic  issue. 

I  do  not  assume  for  a  moment.  Senator 
Baarwsxaa.  that  you  are  acting  out  of  any 
motives  except  loyalty  to  the  United 
and  devotion  to  its  cause.  I  trust  you 
tbe  same  assumption  about  me.  Then  let 
us  examine,  honestly  and  unemotionally', 
tbe  fnwOmiintti  question  raised  in  this  de- 
bate. 

There  was  in  1945  aiKl  In  the  years  im- 
mediately following  a  sharp  divlalan  of  opin- 
ion over  what  course  we  should  ponoe  with 
China.  There  were,  in  the  main,  two  groups. 
The  first  believed  that  the  only  hope  lay  In 
giving  Chiang  Kai-shek  all  the  help  we  could, 
so  tbat  he  might  conqtier  the  Gommtmlsts 
and  so  save  China  for  tbe  West.  The  second 
group  believed  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Oovernment  was  so  discredited  thAX,  no 
aoKNUit  at  belp,  short  of  direct  interven- 
tfaa»  eould  aalvsge  it;  tbat  the  Commu- 
nists, as  a  result  of  the  misdeeds  and  mis- 
takes of  the  Chiang  government,  had  won  a 
commanding  following  in  China  and  that, 
therefore,  the  only  course  for  us  to  purstie 
waa  to  raacb  some  kind  of  accommodation 
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with  tbe  Communists  so  that  they  might  t>e 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  Russlaus. 

There  was  deep  thought  given  to  the  prob- 
lem, for  it  was  deeply  complex  The  lines 
we.-e  not  sharply  drawn.  General  MacAr- 
thur  himself  indicated  that  the  second 
course  shculd  be  tried  When  he  was  asked 
In  DecemtJer  1945  for  his  advtas  about  a 
possible  coalition  government  between  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Communists,  he  cabled 
Washington : 

"It  is  suggested  that  tbe  United  States 
assistance  to  China,  as  outlined  above,  be 
made  available  as  a  basis  for  tbm  ZMfOtta- 
tlons  by  the  American  Ac.baaeador  to  bring 
together  and  effect  a  ojmproaatae  between 
the  major  opposing  groups  In  order  to  pro- 
mote a  united  democratic  China-" 

Is  he.  General  MacArthur.  to  be  labeled 
pro-CDsnmnnist  because  in  1945  he  advocat- 
ed a  eoamion  with  the  Communists? 

In  this  connection,  despite  your  InaMMBree 
that  I  Jiave  "dragged"  T.llman  Durdtai  iBto 
this  discussion.  I  repeat  wiiat  I  said  in  my 
letter  of  July  17:  '"On  page  143  of  the  China 
Story  Miss  Utley  refers  to  Mr.  Durdin  as 
'politically  one  of  the  best -Informed  corre- 
rpondents'  and  continues  It  was  also  Dur- 
din who  gave  me  what  Is  probably  tbe  fm- 
damenta]  reason  why  so  many  Aaaerican  ecr- 
responc^ents  in  China  fen  under  the  Oumoni- 
nlst  spell  during  World  War  U.  You  must 
understand,  he  said,  how  easy  It  was  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Communists.  It  was  so  utterly 
hopeless  in  Pree  China.  The  graft,  the 
misery,  the  lack  of  will  to  tight  any  more. 
Even  I  felt  that  It  cotild  not  t>e  worse  and 
nrast  be  better  in  Communist  China.' " 

So  here  is  Miss  Utley's  witness  saying  vlr* 
tually  the  same  things  as  tiieae  other  re- 
viewers whom  you  condemn  so  eoeaplettiy. 

Which  of  the  two  oouraes  was  right  no  one 
can  say  l>ecause  neither  was  tried.  But  that 
Is  not  the  point.  In  the  light  of  what  is  now 
happening,  the  only  important  conakdaration 
to  this:  that  the  leading  advocates  In  both 
groups  were  actuated  oy  a  desira  to  help  the 
wset  and  therefore  the  United  Statea  and 
that  the  divergence  waa  not  an  Issue  of  com- 
munlsaa  or  an ti communism  but  an  honest 
dlffeienoe  of  opinion  based  on  different  ap- 
pralaals  of  the  facta. 

Let  us.  then,  look  at  It  this  way.  squarely 
and  unemotionally  and  nonpc^tlcally.  If  we 
do,  then  I  think  we  shall  be  furthering  the 
Nation's  caxise  l)ecauM  we  ahall  thereby  belp 
to  stem  the  trend  toward  daugercNU  «no- 
ttoraM«in  wiiich  is  likely  to  l>lind  us  to  true 
Judgn^ent  at  a  time  when,  as  never  l>efore. 
true  Judgment  is  needed. 

One  fl"«M  point.  In  my  letter  of  July  17 
I  said  tbat  ~the  ImpUcations  of  your  remarks 
seem  to  me  obvious — that  those  in  charge 
of  the  Times  Book  Renew  during  this  period 
were  either  fellow  travelers  or  dupes." 

You  say,  "I  never  said  anytlilng  of  the 
kind"  and  then  you  add:  "But  I  now  say 
this:  On  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  seems 
very  clear  that  some  more  than  casual  ef- 
fort, some  peculiar  and  deliberate  intent  was 
working  somewhere  On  the  basis  of  the 
r«x>rd,  I  believe  that  some  investigation, 
some  heart  searching,  and  some  admissions 
are  due  from  the  Times  rather  tlian  the  sort 
of  protest  shown  In  your  correspondence 
with  me. ' 

In  the  light  of  this  new  paragraph  of  yours, 
I  say  again:  that  you  are  Implyii^  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  Times  B-ook  Review 
are  either  fellow  travelers  or  dupes.  How 
else  can  one  read  tbat  paragmpb?  Wbat 
kind  of  lnveetlgati';>n.  Senator,  are  you  pro- 
posing? And  exact.ly  what  are  you  suggest- 
ing that  the  Timet!  investigate? 

I  am  asking,  therefore,  that  this  letter  be 
added  to  tbe  exhibit  you  have  placed  in  tbe 
CoMGSxS'^iuNAi,  Rbcovd.  aud  that,  inasmuch 
as  ycu  or  someone  else  ha£  difiixibuted  re- 


prints Of  yotir  original  speech,  you  arrange 
that  tbe  rest  of  this  exhibit  be  tranandtUd 
to  those  to  whom  the  reprmts  were  sent. 
Torn,  ccrdiaLly. 

LasTsa  Mabkxl. 

Svadey  gdtfor. 
Here  Is  my  reply,  dated  Septemter  11,  to 
Mr   Markel's  Augtist  71.  1951.  letter: 

SlPTOCBlX     11.     19S1. 

Mr.  LzsTzx  Marktt.. 

Strnday  Kd-.tcr,  Sev  York  Times, 
firu   York.  N    Y. 

DBAS  Mx.  Makszx:  I  hsve  your  letter  of 
August  22.  1951  tin  reply  to  my  own  of  Au- 
gust 13).  with  your  continued  discussion  of 
.my  Senate  speech  of  June  8.  which  dealt 
with  the  China  policy  Mtss  Utley's  book, 
the  China  Story,  and  s  surtey  of  txxjk  re- 
views In  the  Sunday  Times  and  Sunday  Ber- 
ald  Tribune  for  the  years  1945-50.  mduslve. 

I  note  your  ststement:  "This  is  my  con- 
cluding letter  in  the  series  Chat  has  pasaed 
between  us." 

But  you  go  on  to  say:  "But  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  record  will  be  neither  true  nor 
complete  unless  this  final  communique  Is 
Included  in  it"  (1.  e.,  the  CoMoaxasioiiAX. 
Baooaa). 

In  yo«er  letter  of  July  17.  you  ssked  tbat 
the  matter  be  granted  space  in  the  CoKoam- 
sioifAi.  FlxcoKS  in  a  position  of  promlnenoe 
equal  to  that  of  the  nrlTinal  allegations. 

I  promptly  acceded  to  your  request  and 
on  Augtist  19.  1951.  Inserted  the  entire  cor- 
respondence In  --the  Appendix  ot  the  «»*~'ffP 
(p.  A9083ff.). 

Now  I  hare  a  proposal.  You  too.  have 
access  to  print  You  are  the  Sunday  adltor 
of  the  New  York  Time*  If  my  understand- 
ing is  correct,  the  Times  prides  Itaelf  on  be- 
ing a  standard  newspaper  of  record. 

Are  you  willing  to  prtnt  our  entire  cor- 
respondence, including  a  detailed  reply  from 
me  to  your  letter  of  August  23.  In  an  early 
rsay  within  90  daysl  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Bx)k  Ren^w?  In  this  way 
the  Times'  readers  would  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  whole  discussion.  That  they  woidd 
find  it  of  interest  I  have  no  doubt.  Pur- 
tbermore.  smce  tbe  Times  publisbcs  a  sep- 
arate Index,  the  correspondence  would  be 
made  the  more  easily  accessible  to  journal- 
ists, researchers.  Investigators,  and  the  like. 

1  feel  that  my  proposal  is  fair  and  Just  for 
at  least  two  reasons: 

1.  Up  to  the  tune  of  your  most  recent 
letter  |  August  22 ) .  I  have  acceded  to  yotir 
every  wish  in  placing  the  discussion  \D  the 

CONCRTSSIONAI.    RfCX)iU>. 

2  Your  Augiist  22  letter  raises  numerous 
fresh  points  that  I  would  like  to  pursue.  Por 
example,  your  insistence  on  dragging  in  Till- 
man Durdin  and  his  review  of  Daiim's  tbe 
Rise  oS  Russia  in  Asia.  In  my  original  speech 
I  u-iec,  and  said  as  much,  to  confine  tbe  Ust 
of  books  and  reviews  as  closely  as  I  could  to 
nonfiction  works  on  China.  Had  I  wished  to 
move  completely  at  large  outside  this  bound, 
I  could  have  listed  numerous  books  where  the 
reviews  ilisplayed  the  most  flagrant  bias. 
You  chide  me  for  ignoring  tbe  review  of  Oal- 
lin's  book,  which  is  primarily  focused  on 
Russia.  I  can  imagine  your  sentiments  IT  I 
had  Included  Nathaniel  Peffer's  review  of 
George  Creel's  Russia  s  Race  for  Asia,  a  prime 
example  of  butchering  an  antl-Communlst 
book.  Creel's  book  was.  l.ke  Dallln's  pri- 
marily focused  on  Russia  and  so  was  omltt«d. 
Your  whole  discussion  of  this  Durdin  review 
strikes  me  as  more  than  devious.  It  raises 
still  another  point,  In  relation  to  tbe  reviews 
In  the  period  covered,  tbat  I  would  like  to 
examine. 

I  hare  striven  to  cooperate  with  you.  Mr. 
Markel.  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  provide 
the  readers  of  the  Times  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  entire  correspondence.    After  all. 
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tbe  S-Ttet  Govemment  c«c«Ki*cl  th*  pub- 
Umt.  n  :'  cot  only  Berber*.  Momscc?  crtt- 
kriim'  zi:  ilso  ihf  Ser,*T*  nscliitic-n  at 
Ir.e-  :.'-:r      I>3nT  you  thiat  lii*:  ycu  migbt 

Her-      z.-i    ?*rt.-n::-T    :"     IMI.    «■   Mr. 

S:  T       e«  Book  a«f*«"i  publi&t 

rf»-  ■.  l^hiB    li    wbcre    Mr. 

Tk^  *tw  ToKK  Tnocs. 
r  ..e.  SepUmber  Z7.19S1. 

p  ■  . ,'  >  N    Hf. '  ^  -  ■  ;  s 

VcxJitsyCOK.  D.  C. 

rf  f»    =!  >-  ,TC«   BrTWBU*'.    I  ll*TB  b 

pi     ..z.'c  :    :   i  per.i^*!  •■*  «>  *"•  to  ■» 
appcTtomty  to  aiBCwer   fmr   letter  of  8ep- 
tMBber  11.  f  

I  haT«  miiiMiin  jw»  pmpanl  wttto  «»e 
<tf  BT  w-***—  tnetadtiis  Mr.  8ulalM««. 
«ko  bw  iMiA  eammwodenee  wltb  Ser&tor 
IKvmr  OB  tl»  mom  q«»ttMi-  We  believe 
that  tb»  ili"Br*  fO«  ■«•»  »>>*"»*  *!**  Time* 
•re  witbovk  faonOUoB.  and  tlicnfore  we 
aee  no  raaaan  ftm  gl»&«  tbon  fnrtber  cur- 
rency niertiF  for  tbe  porpow  at  refuting 
lljeni- 

Ycu  made  a  speech  wbldi  contwned  wlut 
ve  consider  tnaoeataM  ■HlMninU  •boutttoe 
•nmc  I  MiMd  fa«  te  tefHCt  in  tbe  Oow- 
CU3SMU.  Bww  •  memormndum  tn  «n. 
srer  to  tbat  spneb.  Whaa  you  inaerted  tlxat 
iMcmr  tn  tbe  BaeoH*  yoa  addnl  •  kng  com- 
Bsnieatton  of  your  own  nmfctng  new  accu- 
^l«~>»  fH*i«jt  us.  That  eomnittntfiation  vas 
j^ik»M  to  me  only  on  tiie  day  in  vtiicto  tt 
m  ti>— rfd  tn  tbe  Rir""*"  Tou  allowed  me 
■o  oppoffWiHy  to  npt J  to  it.  And  now  again 
yoa  aak  for  tlM  iMt  word,  as  well  as  tbe  first. 

Our  poeltkm  la  qotte  abapU:.  TTie  eicbange 
was  started  by  you  In  tbe  CoMcansKmax. 
BxcotM  and  we  feel  that  It  should  be  com- 
plaUd  tbxc  We  canzK>t  imdmtand  why 
yoa  bMiftat*  al»ui  taJOng  that  course. 
Tours  suicerely, 

LxsTza  M^BitsT., 

Sunday  Editor. 

FinallT  Mr  President  here  Is  my  last  let- 
ter lo  Mr  Markel.  I  must  -.ay  that  tb*  total 
effect  of  Mr.  Markel  s  performance  as  a  ^I-^'- 
ator  U  feeble  He  advance*  into  tbs  araia. 
grinding  his  teeth  In  imposing  ■■(•. 
he  falters,  wobbles  and  sags  laiOi. 
stricken,  b»  Utogs  avay  his  net  and  trident 
aiui   beau   it   at    a   dead   run. 

Goodbye.   Mr.    Markel.     Communists    and 

fellow   travelers  are  danCHOua  piayfeUowa. 

One  of  their  mottoea  Is  "ntiwt  fire  a  soeker 

an  eren  break."    But  by  now   of  course — or 

rather.  I  trust — yo?i  have  learned  thu  bitter 

truth. 

OCTOBza  17.  1951. 

Mr   LxsTa  Maskh., 

Sunday  Eduor    Kfv  York   Timen, 
Seu:  York.  S.  Y. 

Dtas  M«  Makkh.  I  hare  your  leti*r  of 
September  27  in  wUJch  you  decline  my  pro- 
pcaa!  that  o\ir  correspondence  be  published 
entire  In  the  New  York  Tlnaes  Sunday  Book 
Renew. 

It  is  not  an  edifying  speciiicle  Ui  see  an 
editor  oi  the  Neir  York  Tunes  uiidertake  a 
defense  of  hU  paper  (lor  it  was  you  and  not 
I  who  initialed  this  lorreapondenc*  i  and 
then  make  a  panic-stricken  retreat  with  hu 
tall  be'ueer.  his  le«5».  But  as  Hamiet  says, 
•Th'j*  coi.bcienc*  docs  makt  cowards  of  us 
all.- 

I  shall  indeed  see  to  it  that  the  whole  of 
this  corre«p<jndenc«  to  Inserted  in  the  Cok- 

OBSSSiOKAt.    RSCOCB. 

C^jrduUy   yours. 

Owctf  Barwsm, 
Vrtiled    Slutti    Senate 


llm$c«Ur    Dystrophy — A    Few    Soberin{ 
Facts  Aboat  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

Pf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£;i£NTATrVES 

Thursday.  October  18,  1951 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  you 
and  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagUK 
at  t****  Cuigress  know  that  I  am  not  a 
doctor  of  medirine  nor  an  authority  on 
httlth.  but  instead  an  attorney  at  law  by 
practice  and  profession:  nevertheless, 
the  facts  and  information  wiiich  had 
eomie  to  me  frooa  jources  I  believe  to  be 
relteble  on  this  Important  subject  are, 
in  my  jodgmmt,  such  facts  and  infor- 
mation as  are  of  importance  and  so  taa- 
pressivc  that  I  am  pleased  to  present 
them  for  your  attention  and  considera- 
tion. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  great 
and  inspiring  characteristics  of  the 
American  people  that,  when  they  realize 
the  form  and  magnitude  of  any  killing 
danger  that  threatens  them  or  their 
loved  ones,  they  face  this  danger.  They 
use  their  brains  and  resources  against  it, 
and  they  never  give  up  trying  to  con- 
qu-yr  it 

Now  there  is  once  again  need  to  alert 
our  American  people  to  the  devastation 
wrought  by  a  killing  agency  in  our  m.dst. 
It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  pause 
in  the  midst  of  other  pressing  activities 
and  to  plan  how  we  can  beat  back  this 
killer  and  stamp  out  its  deadliness. 

In  the  year  1951.  the  great  scientific 
and  medical  centers  of  the  United  States 
tell  us  that  this  killer  has  put  the  brand 
of  death  upon  200.000  of  our  countrymen. 
To  our  great  dismay,  those  among  us 
who  have  to  face  this  deadly  visitation  in 
the.r  own  families,  and  who  know  that 
no  one  has  yet  won  the  battle  for  a 
human  life  against  this  killer,  have  come 
to  realize  that  even  the  Nation's  great 
founts  of  learning,  and  even  our  won- 
derful multimillion-dollar  research  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States,  enjoy  only 
sparse  and  partial  knowledge  about  the 
existence  and  the  nature  of  this  mortal 
affliction  of  which  we  must  all  be  warned. 
Now  there  are  200.000  lives  at  stake. 
The  gr:m  precedent  of  the  past  has  made 
it  p<Kitive  that  every  one  of  these  200.- 
000  persons  of  whom  I  speak  is  doomed  to 
die.  They  all  must  die  unless  research 
in  the  laboratories  by  a  handful  of  de- 
voted men  can  save  them.  None  has  a 
chance  to  survive  his  normal  span  of  life 
unless  efforts  of  leadership  are  exerted 
from  the  halLs  of  the  United  Stales  Con- 
gre.ss  to  save  these  victims  of  a  most  ma- 
hgnant  danger,  of  which  only  too  few 
amongst  us  are  aware. 

The  killer  which  has  been  striking 
down  our  people  with  such  stealth  is  the 
disease  of  mu.scular  distrophy.  Let  me 
present  a  few  very  sobering  facts. 

A  generation  ago.  there  were  less  than 
20.000  persons  known  to  be  sufferers  from 
mascular  dystrophy.  Now  there  arc  200.- 
000  victims,  and  like  the  20,000  of  a  gen- 
eration ag:o.  Uiey  all  face  a  hopeless  bat- 


tle to  live  out  their  lives,  unless  some 
new  agency  of  research  and  scientific 
study  can  find  a  control  for  the  disease. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  known 
effective  treatment  for  this  alllictioli. 
There  is  no  known  cure.  j 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  mmwait^r 
dystrophy  victims  in  the  United  Statpi 
iare  children  between  3  and  13  years  W 
lage.  Pew  of  these  children  wiU  ev^r 
(reach  adolescence.  Almost  every  one  0f 
them  dies  before  maturity.  Little  boys 
outnumber  the  little  girls  who  are  vic- 
tims of  this  disease  in  its  childhood  stage 
by  almost  5  to  1. 

These  stricken  little  boys,  often  from 

(the  Nation's  best  families,    and    often 

among  the  brightest  and  most  promising 

of  our  counti-y's  children,  are  victims  of  a 

'disease  whose  cause  and  whose  nature 

are  both  unknown.    It  is  a  disease  which 

j  brings  about  complete  degeneration  pf 

I  the  muscles  of  the  human  body.     Tl^e 

disease  is  a  progressive  disease. 

It  attacks  the  voluntary  muscles,  beiiig 
chiefly  noticeable  in  the  inability  of  lilt- 
tie  boys  to  walk  properly,  to  keep  thdlr 
balance,  to  learn  to  climb  stairs,  to  get  Up 
when  they  fall  down.  The  disease  at- 
tacks the  volimtary  muscles  of  the  bon^, 
one  group  at  a  time,  and  generally  flret 
depriving  the  legs  of  power,  until  motbr 
paralysis  of  the  body  is  complete. 

The  anguish  and  horror  of  an  Amerii- 
can  family  when  it  comes  to  realization 
that  this  cruel  and  sneaking  disease  h^ 
clutched  some  tow-headed  little  boy  w|jo 
was  just  starting  to  school,  and  who  does 
not  know  that  his»  inability  to  rim  a^d 
jump  and  slide  and  hold  his  own  inja 
physical  way  against  the  other  boys,  :is 
but  the  start  of  a  long,  drawn-out  heaijt- 
break,  is  a  pitiful  matter  in  this  day  atd 
age. 

Most  pitiful  is  the  fact  that,  until  nojnr. 
because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  on  the  part  of 
those  leaders  of  the  pubhc  who  include 
the  bulk  of  the  country's  physicians,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  country's 
elected  leadership  in  such  eminent  po- 
sitions as  those  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, it  was  not  known  that  muscular 
dystrophy  has  actually  marked  off  20#.- 
000  of  our  living  fellows  for  a  lingering 
decline  toward  death. 

Now  is  the  time  of  America  in  the 
warmth  of  its  heart,  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  humanity,  to  make  its  fellow  feel- 
ing manifest  for  the  benefit  of  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sufferers  who 
go  slowly  down  the  dark  path  before  the 
bereft  gaze  of  their  own  fathers  and 
mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  neighbors 
and  companions. 

The  history  of  this  disease,  now  begib- 
nlng  for  the  first  time  in  human  exi^- 
rience.  to  be  appreciated  in  its  fearlul 
immensity,  is  that  of  a  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  and  neglect,  until  in  recegat 
years  and  in  a  few  scattered  centers  of 
the  United  States  and  Paris,  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  ferret  out  the  cause,  a^ 
a  panicky  haste  to  devise  a  treatment. 

So  far  both  cause  and  treatment  ha|ve 
eluded  the  limited  efforts  that  have  beien 
possible,  and  the  innocent  little  victims, 
not  knowing  what  is  the  matter  with 
thrauelves,  have  gone  on  in  an  unending 
orocesslon  of  suffering  and  mortality. 
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Where  there  are  400  000  victims  of 
cancer  In  the  United  Sutes  today,  there 
have  been  research  funds  of  $90  000.000 
raised  to  help  these  victims. 

Where  there  were  32.500  persons 
stricken  with  polio  In  1950.  the  money 
spent  in  poiio  research  has  amounted  to 
$9,000,000  since  1941 

But  with  200  000  victims  of  muscular 
dystrophy  estimated  to  be  fighting  their 
inevitably  losing  fight  in  the  United 
States  today,  the  pitiful  sum  of  $50,000 
was  spent  during  1950  on  research 
against  this  killer 

Tliere  happens  to  be  two  agencies  in 
the  United  States  fighting  muscular  dys- 
trophy. Each  of  them  is  characteris- 
tically American.  One  is  a  movemeat 
which  started  with  the  private  efforts 
of  two  girls.  Texas  sisters,  who  have 
been  wasting  from  the  disease.  The 
other  is  the  grouping  of  family  mem- 
bers who  first  joined  together  in  New 
York  City  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  obscure  blight  that  was  weaken- 
ing their  little  boys,  and  who  then  pooled 
their  efforts  to  back  the  research  effort 
of  one  devoted  and  unselfish  research 
physician  who.  much  ahead  of  most  of 
the  others,  had  recognized  the  disease, 
charted  syinptoms,  and  launched  out 
into  a  one-man  research  effort  to  take 
the  deadliness  out  of  it,  in  a  hospital 
In  New  York. 

Both  these  organizations  of  private 
citizens,  that  of  the  Texas  sisters,  and 
that  of  the  New  York  group,  have  spread 
their  word  of  alarm  and  education  as 
much  as  they  have  been  able  to  do  so, 
in  the  good,  old  word -of -mouth  man- 
ner. 

But  no  private  resources  have  been 
adequate  to  keep  the  little  boys,  and  the 
adults  who  contract  muscular  dystro- 
phy from  dying.  And  it  is  felt  that  a 
fxmd  of  at  least  $250,000  must  be  gath- 
ered from  someone  or  many  interested 
sources  in  1951  in  order  to  conduct  a 
Tninimum  research  program,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  for  the  victims  of  this 
dread  and  mysterious  affliction. 

In  a  description  of  the  nature  of  this 
disease  which  came  to  me,  as  a  Con- 
tifMiii  III  and  an  interested  inquirer  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  at  Be- 
thesda.  Md  ,  this  autumn. JDr.  James  V. 
Lowry,  acting  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  makes  these 
explanations: 

ProgTMBlve  inuaeulsr  dystrophy  Is  s  dis- 
•BM  eharacterlaed  by  tncTMslng  wcskneas 
wUdbi  results  ttxxox  datasksntlon  of  volun- 
tary mmete  fliwcB.  Hm  dggMienited  mus- 
cles are  reptaMd  to  soom  extent  by  fat  and 
connective  tlsstie. 

The  physlolocie  disturbance  undeiylng 
the  muscular  wasting  Is  not  known 

It  Is  estimated  that  then  ere  warn 
persons  In  the  United  States 
this  disease.  Males  are  affected  more  fre 
quently  than  females.  The  onset  ol  the  dis- 
ease usually  occurs  In  chllclhc>od,  nKire  Cbaik 
half  the  siiffercrs  being  children  between  S 
and  19  years  of  age.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  onset  is  delayed  unUl  late  in  mid- 
dle life. 

There  ta  evidence  thst  hereditary  fa<rtor8 
nuty  play  a  role  In  tbe  Ulness  Tl>e  course 
of  the  disease  Is  progressive,  usually  leading 
to  complete  Incapacitatlou  wuhlu  a  lew 
although  In  some  cases  the  disease 
so  slowly  that  the  patient  u  not 
until  middle  We. 


Tbere  Is  no  known  treaimect  of  value  at 
the  present  time  for  progressive  muscular 
dystrophy. 

The  main  source  of  encouragement  In  this 
Ulness  lies  In  tbe  fact  that  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  nature  causes,  and  treatment 
of  the  Ulness.  research  studies  have  been 
going  on  In  varlo\i8  medical  centers  in  thU 
country. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  currenUy  sup- 
porting tvro  projects  amounting  to  Wl.SCO 
dealing  specifically  with  muscular  dystrophy. 
In  Its  U'XMi  grants  program,  tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service  has  studies  concerned  with 
muscular  dystrophy.  The  two  active  projects 
mentioned  are  Included  in  these  seven., 

It  might  be  mentioned  ttat  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  projects  was  begun  In  July 
1946  and  Is  continuing  today.  It  Is  a  study 
of  progrcaive  muscular  dystrc^y  and  other 
conditions  which  may  be  dasstfled  under  the 
he&dlng  of  degenerative  or  hereditary  dis- 
orders, or  both.  The  research  is  being  done 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  CoDeg*  of  Ifiedl- 
etne,  by  Dr  M  M  Wlntrobe  and  his  asso- 
datas  in  other  dep&rtmenti  of  the  medical 
schocd. 

In  addition  to  the  reseerch  in  muscular 
dlaordoa,  11  reeearch  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  for  study  In  this  field.  PubUe 
Health  Service  Is  supporting  a  total  of  SO 
feUows  in  neurological  research  at  a  total 

cost  or  •so.aoo.  _^ 

Tbere  Is  a  certain  amoont  oC  iBBtramural 
research,  of  course,  being  uiiitfuclsd  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  which  xs  re- 
lated to  the  subject  of  muscular  dystrophy. 
The  National  InsUtute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases  is  conducting  basic  re- 
search In  enryme  chemistry  which  Is  related 
to  growth  and  metabolism  and  may  con- 
tribute to  our  kncwledee  of  the  muscular 
dystrophies. 

Enzymes  make  possible  such  eaMBtlal  re- 
actions as  the  derivation  of  energy  from 
food,  and  enxyme  studies  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  understanding  of  body  func- 
tlcfis. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  Clinical 
Center  at  the  National  Instttatca  of  Health 
of  the  Public  Health  Serrloe.  additional 
Intramural  studies  wlU  be  possible  on  pro- 
gressive muscular  dystrophy  as  well  as  other 
Ulnesses.  Such  studies  may  be  carried  out 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Netirologlcal 
Diseases  and  Blindness  or  by  other  Institu- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  their  research 
programs  devrtop. 

In  addition  to  tbm  reeearch  mentioned 
above  at  the  ITnlverelty  oT  Utah  School  of 
Medldne.  tt  might  be  well  to  teU  oT  oUier 
current  research  programs  at  John  Bopklne 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  where  Dr.  Joeefdi  L. 
LUienth&l,  Jr  .  Is  doing  icaearch  relatln«  to 
muscular  dystrophy. 

At  the  New  York  Hospital -Oorn^  Med- 
ical Center,  Efr  Ade  T.  Mllhorat  has  been 
Investigating  this  subject  for  many  irears. 
At  tbe  University  of  Rochester  School  ot 
Medicine  snd  Dentistry  in  Rochester,  N.  T., 
Dr.  Karl  B.  Mason  Is  working  in  this  field  also. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  May  1950  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Association  of  America 
was  founded  and  incorporated  under  the 
New  York  State  laws  as  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. This  group  is  made  up  of 
parents  of  children  suffering  from  the 
i^iB^ty,^  and  of  adults  who  have  the  dis- 
eaae.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise  funds  for 
research  programs,  to  establish  fellow- 
ships, and  to  promote  vocational  guid- 
ance and  adjustment  to  normal  living  of 
sufferers  of  the  disease. 

One  of  the  first  grants  from  the  as- 
sociation for  research  was  to  Dr.  Ade  T. 
Milhorat  whose  work  at  the  New  York 
Hospual-Comell  Medical  Center  in  New 
York  City,  has  caused  a  leeling  of  hope 


to  enter  into  many  of  the  IStt.MO  family 
circles  of  the  afflicted. 

The  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
has  produced  a  S-minute  sound  and  odor 
film  entiUed  "Today  and  Tomorrow." 
The  film,  showing  the  general  tiature  of 
the  disease,  is  available  for  showing  to 
groups  throughout  the  country.  The 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  also  hag 
literature  available  for  the  lay  public 
on  this  disorder.  The  address  of  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  A^isociation  of 
America  is  at  21  East  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

There  was  a  very  informative  article 
published  m  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
issue  of  September  29.  1951,  which  was 
titled  "The  People  No  One  Can  Cure." 
This   article   related   the   steps   toward 
arousing  attention  of  the  Nation,  and 
of  pooling  information  among  sufferers, 
their   famihes.   and   physicians,   which 
Started  with  the  unselfish  and  devoted 
efforts  of  two  young  women.  Salhe  and 
i^adine  Woods,  sisters  who  njside  in  the 
little   southeast  Texas  city  of  Liberty, 
Tex  .  a  place  of  5.0%  population.    The 
organization  which  resulted  from  their 
efforts  to  do  something  for  themselves 
and  for  the  thousands  of  other  sufferers 
of  whom  they  became  aware  in  their 
quest  for  facts,  has  the  chartered  title 
of  the  National  Muscular  Dystrophy  Re- 
search Foundation.    Sallie,  now  30.  and 
Nadine.  25,  had  the  disease  as  children. 
Their  efforts  to  get  the  facts,  h^ve  helped 
them  any  many  other  in  keeping  up 
the  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  character- 
izes a  great  many  of  the  200,000  aflticted 
Americans  who  have  fallen  victim  to 
this  'inaccountahle  disease. 

The  board  of  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion started  by  the  Texas  sisters,  has 
prominent  scientists  from  the  universi- 
ties of  Harvard,  Chicago  and  other  noted 
medical  faculties,  trying  to  help  in  the 
search  for  the  cause  and  the  cure.  Btit 
like  the  New  York  association,  the  big 
need  is  for  funds  to  cover  the  research 
expense,  and  more  funds,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  enlightening  the  Nation  so  that 
the  fight  for  a  cure  can  have  backing. 


The  AIl-Americaa  Caaal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRBSKNTAT1V«8 

Thursday.  Ocfofcer  4,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
misinforming  statement  of  my  esteemed 
colleague,  John  Muxdock.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohcris- 
sioN.KL  Record  at  page  A6331,  needs  no 
answer.  A  careful  perusal  of  his  re- 
marks will  demonstrate  to  all  concerned 
that  the  basic  history  of  the  Colorado 
River  controversy  has  been  distorted  and 
the  facts  grotesquely  misstated. 

As  an  example  of  this  half-truth  ap- 
proach to  the  sincere  differences  of  oirtn- 
ion  which  exist  between  the  sovereign 
States  of  California  and  Ariiona,  wttneaa 
the  misrepresentations  concemlnf  tbft 
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use  of  Colorado  River  water  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hydroelectric  power  at  Pilot 
Knob  power  plant. 

There  is  now.  as  everyone  realizes,  a 
considerable  amount  of  Colorado  River 
water  that  wastes  into  the  sea.  To  a 
large  extent  this  water  represents  the 
portion  of  the  apper  basin  allotment 
which  the  upper  basin  States  have  not 
OKd  to  date.  None  of  the  lower  basin 
States  may  construct  facilities  to  use 
this  water  pennanently,  as  such  water 
lecaUy  belongs  to  the  upper  basin. 
Ariaou^  twice  attacked  the  Colorado 
RhWT  compact  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  unsuccessftilly.  becaiise  she 
wanted  the  right  to  establish  rights  to 
the  unused  portion  of  upper  basin  water. 

An  additional  amount  of  water  now 
flowing  into  the  sea  is  part  of  the  un- 
disputed water  reserved  for  use  in  Ari- 
zona. My  colleague  must  realize  that 
the  Gila  project  ls  to  use  600.000  acre- 
feet  of  Colorado  River  water,  and  the 
Colorado  Indian  Reservation  an  addi- 
tional 400  000  acre-feet. 

So.  assuming  there  is  approximately 
6,000.000  acre -feet  not  now  consumed 
by  the  various  States  using  Colorado 
River  water,  why  does  my  colleague  ob- 
ject to  utilizing  the  flow  of  this  water 
for  the  generation  of  electricity?  Mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  at  the  rate 
of  over  250.000  per  year,  have  been  lost 
each  year  that  Pilot  Knob  development 
has  been  blocked  by  the  obstructionist 
tactics  of  the  Arizona  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

Yet  my  colleague  would  lead  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Umted  SUtes  to  believe  that 
the  water  flowing  through  Pilot  Knob 
would  be  consumed  by  California. 

Water  which  will  flow  through  Pilot 
Knob  wasteway  cannot  be  consumed  in 
California.  It  is  delivered  to  the  United 
SUtes  section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  This 
Ls  below  any  California  point  of  diver- 
sion My  colleague  forgets  that  this 
Oongress,  with  Callfornias  concurrence, 
authorized  the  State  Department  to  con- 
demn the  Andrade  properties  below 
Pilot  Knob,  in  order  to  insure  complete 
control  by  the  United  States  of  all  water 
deliveries  to  Mexico.  The  Mexican 
water  treaty  was  advocated  by  Arizona 
on  the  very  ground  that  it  v.ould  put 
all  deliveries  of  water  to  Mexico  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  State 
Department. 

My  colleague  hints  that  water  used  for 
the  production  of  power  at  Pilot  Knob 
will  be  sold  to  Mexico,  at  a  profit  If 
such  Is  the  case,  he  had  better  investi- 
gate the  State  Department.  California 
agencies  aro  on  record  with  a  proposi- 
tion in  which  they  a^ree  to  deliver  to 
the  State  Department,  for  delivery  to 
Mexico  under  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty, 
free  of  charge.  Arizona  has  objected  to 
this  California  offer. 

The  waters  of  the  Colorado  which  are 
not  presently  utilized  by  the  upper  basin 
States  can  be  permitted  i^  f.ow  down 
the  bed  of  the  Colorado  and  waste  into 
the  sea  without  developing  the  power 
potential  available.  That  is  what  my 
colleague  demands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  water  may  be  diverted  through 
the  All-American  canal,  allowed  to  pas"? 
through   Pilot  Knob  power   plant,   and 


out  at  the  precise  point  where  it  would 
arrive  if  it  flowed  in  the  river  channel 
Instead  of  the  All-American  canal.    At 
this  point,  called  Rockwood  Gate-Han- 
Ion  Heading,  the  American  section  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
niission  receives  the  water  into  its  cus- 
tody and  determines  the  amount  which 
will  flow  to  Mexico  through  the  head- 
works  of  the  Alamo  canal,  also  acquired 
by  the  United  States  Government  from 
California  agencies  under  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty,  and  how  much  will  pass 
to  Mexico  via  the  main  stream.    Obvi- 
cusiy   all   the   water   that   reaches   this 
point  on  the  border  has  to  flow  on  to 
Mexico :  there  is  no  place  else  for  it  to  go. 
Pilot  Knob  power  plant  will  consume 
no  water,  nor  will  the  water  which  is 
allowed  to  flow  through  this  plant  be 
delivered  to  Mexico  by  any  California 
agency  at  a  profit.    It  is  all  delivered  to 
the    State   Department   of    the   United 
States,    not    to    Mexico.    Instead,    de- 
velopment    of    power,    vitally    needed 
power,  will  be  made  possible  by  utiliz- 
ing these  surplus  waters  when  available. 
California  can  acquire  no  right  to  the 
use  of  the  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
merely   by   developing    the    power   po- 
tential. 

Moreover,  all  the  water  passing 
through  the  power  plant  passes  out  of 
California's  reach;  it  goes  instantly  be- 
yond California's  last  point  of  diversion, 
bypassing  that  portion  of  the  canal 
which  turns  west  to  carry  Irrigation 
water  to  California,  and  plunging  down 
instead  into  the  Rockwoou  pool,  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  and 
controlled  by  the  S.ate  Department 
under  the  treaty. 

My  colleague  has  attempted  to  mis- 
lead the  Members  of  this  Congress  by 
his  remarks  He  has  charged  California 
with  the  total  consumption  of  the  sur- 
plus wa:ers  in  the  river  merely  because 
he  assumes  all  unused  portions  of  the 
river  will  flow  through  Pilot  Knob  power 
plant.  Such  an  absurd  conclusion  is  not 
only  unconscionable,  it  insults  the  In- 
telligence of  Congress. 

California  seeks  only  the  share  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  available  to  her  under 
the  Colorado  River  compact  and  related 
laws,  s  atutes,  and  documents.  Califor- 
nia will  continue  to  fight  the  central 
Arizona  project  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
^roy  reclamation  in  the  West  through 
uri^C^^rrranted  extensions  of  doctrines  of 
feasibility  and  an  unauthorized  grab  at 
the  Federal  Treasury.  These  vindictive 
attacks  on  California  are  merely  re- 
peated attempts  to  cloud  the  issue  and 
throw  in  red  herrings  so  Congress  can- 
not grasp  the  true  intent  of  the  pork- 
barrel  central  Arizona  project. 


A  Price  We  Should  Not  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DEUiWABI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  A-HVES 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 


r 


remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb. 
1  am  including  a  very  important  e<ti- 
torial  which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Star,  Washington.  D.  C,  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 18.  1951. 

It  is  most  important  that  attention  be 
given  in  our  defense  programing  to  tae 
necessary  and  urgent  needs  of  schopl 
construction.  This  important  phase  of 
our  national  life  must  not  lag. 
I    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

A  Pbici  W«  SHOtTLD  Not  Pat  j 

IT  the  defense  program  means  that  we  are 
arming  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  an^l- 
Oonununlst  world  at  the  expense  of  failing 
provide  necessary  school  facilities  for  mil- 
lions of  American  children,  we  need  .so! 
new  evaluation  of  the  net  losses  involved 
saving  democracy. 

There  were  about  28.230.000  children  e|j- 
rolled  In  schooU  throughout  the  Nation 
(tiirough  the  twelfth  grade)  In  1940.  $y 
next  year  that  total  will  have  Increased  ^y 
2.400.000.  By  1960  the  total  will  hatve 
grown  to  37.138,000.  There  were  many  short- 
ages of  school  buildings  In  1940.  But  wl^h 
the  unavailability  of  building  material  dic- 
ing World  War  n,  which  postponed  so  muth 
construction,  and  with  the  new  shortages 
threatened  now  by  the  defense  program  afid 
the  great  increase  of  school  population,  fre 
are  not  providing  either  for  cxirrent  needs  jor 
for  those  that  lie  ahead.  j 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  commtmltles 
throughout  the  Nation  have  made  requests 
for  255,400  tons  of  steel  for  school  buildltig 
construction.  The  National  Production  Aju- 
thority  has  allotted,  in  the  face  of  that  qe- 
mand.  only  81,000  tons.  The  demand,  atid 
the  allocations,  cover  all  typ>e8  of  constrtic- 
tlon  in  the  field  of  education.  But  the  great- 
est need  for  school  construction  Is  In  tpe 
primary  grades.  Unless  this  need  is  m(}re 
adequately  met,  there  are  going  to  be  mil- 
lions of  young  children  who  wUl  be  forced. to 
use  makeshift  schoolrooms,  on  part-time 
schedules,  throughout  all  of  their  school 
days.  Some  way  should  be  found  to  lncr( 
the  allocation  of  steel  in  this  field  parti 
larly.  The  communities  affected  are  payitog 
for  the  construction.  What  they  need  is  tjhe 
steel.  The  allocations  must  be  increased, 
regardless  of  where  they  come  from.  We  ckn 
get  along  without  many  things.     But  a<^e- 


quate   school   construction    is   not 
them. 


one 


SoTiet  Peace  Terms 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  IfXW    TOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday,  October  19.  1951         i 

Mr,  JAVITS  Mr.  Speaker,  un^er 
,  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  Record,  I  include  the  following  editoifial 
I  from  today's  New  York  Times:  i 

Soviet  Peacx  Teems  | 

The  latest  exchange  of  views  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  has  produceq  a 
mixed  reaction  throughout  the  world,  "pa* 
State  Depart.ment  is,  of  course,  right  in  (re- 
gardlng  the  new  Soviet  note  primarUy!  as 
another  propaganda  blast,  amounting  to  a 
rebuff  of  the  American  effort  to  enlist  Sotiet 
aid  In  the  truce  negotiations  In  K(»-ea.  And 
President  Truman  Is  equally  right  In  statkd- 
Ing  by  his  statement  that,  under  precpnt 
circumstances,  any  agreement  with  the  Bo- 
vtec  Union  Is  not  worth  the  paper  it  la 
written  on. 
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But  this  attlttide  bas  been  always  subject 
to  the  important  q\ialiflcatlon  that  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  be  wel- 
como  and  DMCMary  as  soon  as  we  have 
created  positions  of  sWeagth  adequate  to 
negotiate  with  the  Sorlcti  on  a  beeU  vhlch 
the  free  world  can  accept  and  firm  enough 
to  compel  the  Sonets  to  toep  the  agreements 
made;  and  that  we  must  therefore  continue 
to  explore  the  possibilities  tor  Bgreesnent 
agalnct  the  day  when  the  SoTleta  come  to 
the  same  conclusions.  In  that  sense  the  latest 
American  anproech  was  another  test  of  So- 
viet temperature,  and  the  Kremlin's  reitera- 
tion of  Its  profsieed  desire  to  diacuae  meas- 
ures for  the  ImieofeBEwnt  of  intemittkmal 
relatlina  tTMrhT<U«>g  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  Communist  reversee  in  Korea  and 
the  rising  strength  of  the  free  nations,  gives 
added  intercet  to  the  Soviet  reectkm.  In 
any  caae,  the  Weetem  Puwejs  contemplate 
new  liter iMrtfitw  with  the  Sorteta  durtng  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  meeting  in  Pazte 
next  month.  And  Mr.  Churchill  is  profXM- 
ing  another  big  power  meeting  on  the  high- 
est level,  which  he  would  be  bound  to  press 
if  he  sbuuld  become  the  next  British  Prime 
Minister. 

Tlris  makes  It  pertinent  to  examine  the 
lateet  isailiiil  at  ttam  Soviet  thermometer. 
UnfortviMMiy,  tte  resalts  are  not  encour- 
aging. For  the  new  Soviet  note  u  not  only 
negative  on  Korea,  but  couples  the  Korean 
(fPHtlon  with  all  other  otrtstandlng  Issues. 
the  Meting  of  which,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
familiar  Soviet  stand  on  each  issue,  amounts 
to  a  preaentaUon  of  the  Soviet  terms  for 
peece. 

Tbese  ftrmnm  wuKj  be  tommariaed  as  fol- 

1.  Withdrawal  of  an  foreign  troops  from 
Katmti,  beglnntag  with  a  "reciprocal"  wtth- 
iliBWl  from  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  as  a 
condition  for  a  ce«se-ftre.  to  be  followed  by  a 
peace  settlement  which,  bjr  ereatlxig  a  vac- 
umn  of  power,  would  leave  all  Korea  open 
to  a  Communist  uaimiisst 

2.  A  "unilied.  peaceful,  democratic  and  in- 
dependent Germany."  which  in  Soviet  terms 
cleaiiy  maans  a  neutraUaed,  demUUaKlBBd 
and  tmdefended  Western  Germany  attacked 
to  tlie  iiilllleilBsil  SoTlst  aooe  and  open  to 
both  oonmnnlBt  penetration  aikd  to  the 
pressure  of  Soviet  armies  on  the  Oder. 

3.  A  new  peace  settlement  with  Japan, 
assuring  its  permanent  demilitarization  and 
defenselesaneas  Nralnat  Sa>Tlet  pressure. 

4.  Dtsaaiutian  a(  the  "iijtiiiieiliii"  North 
Atlantic  ^»^'»**  soad  ettadaatlon  of  all 
American  iuMIU»|  bMM  akraaA— with  the 
inevitable  result  that  no  Barqpean  or  Asiatic 
nation  would  be  In  a  poattHM  to  defend  It- 
self. 

5.  Unenforceataie  prohibition  at  atomic 
weapons  and  the  same  percentagewise  re- 
tfnctltm  of  the  armed  (oroes  of  ttM  Mg  pow- 
ers  steps  which  would  puseris  and.  in  rlaw 
a(  th*  givyvth  of  the  aetelllte  foreea,  even 
enbanos  Soviet  military  predominance  under 
a  spurious  International  control  whldt  tlie 
BoTleu  could  nullify  by  iron  curtain  secrecy. 

6.  OonclualoD  of  a  "peace  pact"  between 
the  big  powers,  which  would  leave  the  Soviets 
tree  to  attack  countries  not  in  the  pact  whUe 
aasplaf  tte  Waasem  Powers  from  interfering 
In  Boftet  dMlfBa— until  tbdr  own  turn  had 
come. 

7.  Prohibition  of  war  propaganda,  which 
In  Soviet  terms  mesns  suppressinn  of  any 
opposition  to  either  Sorlet  or  Oommanlst  ag- 
gression. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  these 
tanas  also  imply  recognition  and  sanction  of 
all  Soviet  conquests  made  thus  far.  and 
thereffve  abandcmment  of  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  already  vmder  Soviet  domination. 

We  doubt  that  any  responsible  oAdal 
In  the  Western  World  Is  ready  to  talk 

snk  with   the  Sovleu  on  such 


Railroad  RctiremeBt  Act  Amended  To  In- 
crease Bencits  to  Retired  Railroad 
Workers  and  Tbeir  Families 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or   Xrw   JEESET 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VBS 

Caturday,  October  20.  1951 

Vlr  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  realize  alter 
months  of  effort  that  Congress  has 
passed  the  necessary  legislation  to  In- 
crease benefits  to  retired  raflroad  work- 
ers and  tlieir  families,  and,  otherwise 
improve  their  welfare. 

HISS   FOa    IMCaiASING    BEMOmS 

The  need  for  increasing  the  ansount  of 
monthly  bertefits  paid  to  retired  railroad 
employees  and  to  stirvlvors  of  deceased 
employees  is  urgent.  The  necessary  re- 
lief must  be  given  at  the  earliest  possible 
day. 

For  several  years  now  the  scale  of  the 
benefits  to  retired  railway  workers  and 
their  families  has  lagged  far  behind  the 
steadilj'  rising  cost  of  living.  This  has 
produced  a  situation  that  could  not  be 
ignored  any  longer.  The  condition  of 
some  of  these  retired  workers  and  their 
families,  whom  we  seek  to  aid  by  in- 
creased benefits,  is  desperate.  They 
need  help  and  they  need  it  now  without 
further  delay.  Thi-s  bill  which  we  have 
passed  does  the  all-important  thine, 
namely,  increases  benefits  to  all  bene- 
ficiaries now  tindcr  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  and  thereby  grants  imme- 
diate relief  t3  enable  them  to  hve  more 
in  accord  with  what  they  are  entitled  to 
have  as  a  result  of  long  years  of  service 
and  the  high  rate  of  taxes  that  have  been 
jnid  into  the  retirement  fund.  I^e  in- 
crease also  app'te.*:  to  future  beneficiaries. 
This  bill  pro\ide.s  additional  aid  in  an 
easy  and  eflectual  manner  by  pioviding 
an  across-the-board  increase  of  15  per- 
cent to  annuitants  and  pensioners  and 
33 ^3  F>ercent  to  survivors,  ever  and  above 
the  amounts  they  now  receive.  This  will 
be  effective  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

StTMMABT    OF    BEMZ7ITS    AttV    OTRX> 
Ua>*OVK.^K.NTS 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  full 
understanding  of  all  that  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  welfare  of  retired  rail- 
road workers  and  their  families,  I  »*ish 
to  set  forth  a  list  of  the  worth-while 
things  that  have  been  done,  as  follows: 

First.  Increase  of  pensions  and  an- 
nuities 15  percent. 

Second.  Increase  In  survivor  annuities 
33  4  percent. 

Third.  Increase  in  lump-sum  bene- 
fits 25  percent. 

Fourth.  A  »ife  s  annuity  »nth  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40  at  65  years  of  age. 

Fifth  Integration  and  correlation  by 
adjus:ments  between  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  old-age  and  survivor 
insurance  trust  fund.  This  it  is  esti- 
mated will  strengthen  the  stability  of 
the  railroad- retirement  fund  by  V95,- 
000  000. 


Sixth  The  taxable  base  remains  the 
same  as  under  present  law.  $300  per 
month.  There  is  no  Increase  In  the 
taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  fuTid  by  increfts- 
ing  the  taxable  t)ase. 

Seventh  There  will  be  a  $300-a-month 
c7-edit  in  computing  annuities  Instead  of 
the  S250  limit  in  existing  law. 

Eighth    Credit  for  service  after  65. 

Ninth  Increase  in  annuity  benefits 
for  the  individual  who  elected  a  joint- 
and -survivor  armuity  and  whose  wife  baa 
died 

Tenth  Increase  in  time  limit  for  fil- 
ing application  for  annuities  fnnn  00 
days  to  6  months. 

Eleventh.  Guaranty  for  employees 
with  more  than  10  years  of  senr'ice  Ot 
benefits  under  railroad  retirement  would 
not  be  less  than  what  they  would  hare 
received  under  social  security. 

Twelfth.  Revocation  of  joint  and  sur- 
vivor elections,  that  is,  any  joint  and 
survivor  elections  would  be  automat- 
icall\-  revoked  if  the  wife  in  whose  favor 
the  election  was  made  should  have  pre- 
deceased the  individual  or  employee 
making  the  election,  together  with  right 
to  cancel  before  death  if  so  desired. 

Thirteenth.  Adjusunent  of  benefits 
applicable  to  the  case  of  an  individual 
enutled  to  two  or  more  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  alone  or 
uiKler  it  and  the  Social  Securiwy  Act. 

Fourteenth.  An  annuity  for  a  widower 
after  65  if  at  least  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port was  provided  l>y  wife  employee  mt 
the  time  of  her  retirement  or  death. 

Fifteenth.  There  is  no  $50  work-Uml- 
tation  clause  provision.  A  retired  work- 
er  can  continue  to  earn  whatever  is  pos- 
sible without  losing  his  or  her  annnitj. 

I  assure  you  that  it  has  been  very 
gratif>ing  to  me  to  have  had  a  part  in 
bringing  about  these  important  and 
worth-while  amendments. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Congress 
has  adopted  a  resolution  to  provide  a 
further  study  of  the  entire  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  to  the  end  that  ways  and 
means  may  be  f oi^nd  to  still  further  in- 
creasr  Dene'fita^'dDd  improve  C(Miditkm 
of  ^retired  wo»-kers  and  their  families, 
and,  at  the  siune  time,  strengthen  tbe 
stability  of  th^^  retirement  fund  with- 
out increastog jChe  taxes  to  be  paid  hf 
the  worfcexs. 

I  give  as:>urance  of  my  continuing  in- 
ter e&i  and  desire  at  all  tunes  to  be  of 
every  possable  assistance  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  retired 
workers  and  their  families. 


Mr.  Grant's  Hcssace  to  tkc  Pcopk  af 
AJbaaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BATTLE 

or  AlASAMS 

IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr  BATTLE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzccKP,  I  Include  a  mes- 
sage of  the  Honorable  Hugh  G.  Grant  to 
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the  Albanian  poople  over  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope. New  York.  N.  Y..  recently 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Hugh  O. 
Grant  was  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Albania  by  the  late  President 
Pianklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  AuRxist  9.  1935. 
Mr  Grant  served  in  Albania  until  Sep- 
tember 27.  1939.  when  he  closed  the 
American  Legation,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions from  his  Government,  following 
the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania  which 
began  in  April  1939  Mr  Grant,  who 
wa.s  the  last  American  Minister  to  Al- 
bcnia.  has  retired  from  the  Government 
service  and  is  now  engaged  in  lecturing 
and  radio  commentary  on  international 
events.  Now,  here  is  B£r.  Grant's  mes- 
sage: 

When  I  tru  »ppolnted  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Albania  by  President  Roosevelt  In 
August  1»35.  I  was  serving  as  political  officer 
in  Xbm  Division  ot  Western  European  Affairs 
of  the  St«t«  Department  In  Washington. 
Since  Albania  was  included  in  another  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  State  Department 
I  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try or  iU  people.  I  immediately  began  an 
Intensive  study  of  Albania.  The  study  was 
fascir.atlng  and  proved  to  be  even  more  so 
following  my  arrival  in  the  country  with  my 
wife.  Mrs.  Grant  and  I  were  destined  to 
reside  In  Albania  for  4  years,  and  to  witness 
much  material  development  and  progress  of 
the  countTj-,  and  flnahy.  unfortunately.  Al- 
bania's destruction  as  a  sovereign  nation  In 
AprU  1939.  the  result  of  Musrollal's  invasion 
and  occupation. 

FrtMn  the  moment  of  our  arrival  at  the 
port  of  Durazzo,  early  in  November  1935. 
Mrs.  Grant  and  I  felt  that  we  were  in  an 
atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  hospitality. 
The  Director  of  Protocol  of  the  Albanian 
Government  met  us  at  the  port,  gave  us  a 
very  cordial  greeting,  and  escorted  us  to  the 
capital.  Tlruna.  Within  a  few  days  of  our 
arrival  I  was  Invited  to  present  my  creden- 
tials as  the  Amer-.can  Minister  to  His 
Majesty  King  2og.  The  King,  together  with 
high  civil  and  military  oflicers.  also  received 
me  most  cordially.  I  then  began  my  long 
period  of  service  as  the  American  Chief  of 
Mission. 

Having  been  bom  and  reared  In  the  south- 
ern section  of  my  own  country,  which  has  a 
reputation  for  the  open  door  to  visitors.  I 
decided  to  see  something  of  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Albanian  people.  To  accomplish 
this  It  was  necessary  to  go  Into  the  towns 
and  small  villages  of  the  country,  and  so  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  taking  tinw  out  from 
my  regular  diplomatic  duties  In  order  to 
make  extensive  tours  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  often  as  possible.  Since  I  did  not 
ftpeak  the  Alfc.^nlan  language  I  was  always 
accompanied  by  an  Albanian  interpreter,  en- 
abling me  to  talk  directly  with  the  people  In 
ttofir  homes.  I  also  visited  many  of  the 
schools  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  aniong 
my  warm  friends,  made  during  these  visits. 
were  leaders  and  laymen  of  the  three  great 
religious  orders  in  Albania  in  addition  to 
Albanias  educational  leaders.  Mrjslem, 
Orthodox,  ai^d  Roman  Catholic  leaders  were 
my  friends.  And  these  irleuds  honored  me 
by  visiting  the  American  legation  In  Tirana 
as  guests  of  the  American  Government  And 
I  want  to  say  here  tbat  I  was  greatly  ixn- 
preissed  with  the  splendid  spirit  of  religious 
tolerance  among  the  Albania r;  religious  lead- 
ers H.n<i  people.  Moslems.  Orthodox,  and 
Catholics  U'.ed  and  worked  hide  by  side  in 
Albania  without  those  violent  religious  anl- 
mosltles  which  are  so  prevalent  In  many 
other  •ectloi:s  of  the  world.  Among  my  good 
religious  friends  also  were  two  members  of 
the  American  Protestant  Church.  Dr.  and 
Mrs  Pnineas  B.  Kennedy,  who  resided  lor  28 
years  in  the  city  of  Korea. 


Whenever  I  visited  the  principal  cities  and 
touTis  of  Albania  ^  always  called  upon  the 
civil.  mUit&ry.  and  rellglotis  leaders  of  the 
community.  Among  these  officials  were  the 
prefect,  the  subprefect,  the  maycw.  the  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  Government,  and  the  chief 
muftis,  bishops,  and  other  high  officials  of 
the  three  religious  orders.  I  would  fre- 
quently spend  2  or  3  days  in  the  larger  cities. 
Including  Scutary.  Korea.  Durazzo,  Argiro- 
castro.  Berat.  Valona.  Alesslo,  Elbassan,  and 
many  other  towns  and  villages.  Mrs.  Grant 
frequently  accompanied  me  on  these  tours, 
and  she,  too,  was  always  cordially  received 
by  the  Albanian  officials  and  people. 

I  also  visited  the  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains of  Albania,  going  Into  tiny  vlUagea 
which  were  inacc^ible  by  automobUe.  I, 
therefore,  travele^t  from  time  to  time  on 
loot  and  on  horseback.  In  the  course  of 
these  tours  into  the  high  mountains  of  Al- 
bania. I  came  to  have  full  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  real  name  of  the  Al- 
banian people.  Shqulpetar.  Many  times. 
Mrs.  Grant  and  I  visited  the  picturesque 
village  of  Kroya,  perched  high  on  the  side 
of  one  of  Albania's  majestic  mountains. 
This  quaint  vUlage  was  the  home  of  the  Im- 
mortal Scanderbeg,  the  great  Albanian  na- 
tional hero.  It  was  Scanderbeg  who,  on 
November  28.  1443,  raised  the  red  banner 
with  the  double-headed  black  eagle  as  the 
Albanian  national  emblem.  It  was  Scander- 
beg who  kept  the  Invading  Turkish  armies 
out  of  the  country  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  friendly  Albanian  people  invariably  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  gratitude  to  the  Ameri- 
can poet,  Henry  w.  Longfellow,  who  vnrote  a 
poem,  entitled,  "Scanderbeg." 

I  wish  to  say  In  all  sincerity,  that,  in  all 
of  my  travels  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  I 
have  never  witnessed  a  deeper  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  people  for  a  national  leader  than 
that  exhibited  by  the  Albanian  people  toward 
the  great  Scanderbeg.  It  reminded  me  of 
our  American  attitude  toward  George  Wash- 
ington, leader  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  first  President  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. Scanderbeg  and  Washington  had  many 
similarities  of  character,  of  leadership,  and 
splendid  accomplishment.  The  attitude  of 
the  Albanian  people  toward  Scanderbeg  Is 
Indicative  of  the  Intense  patriotism  of  the 
people.  This  love  of  country  has  existed 
throughout  the  long  history  of  the  Albanian 
people  who  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  race 
in  southeastern  Europe.  Despite  numerous 
Invasions  and  military  conquests  of  foreign 
armies  through  centuries  of  time,  the  sturdy 
people  of  Albania  have  retained  their  na- 
tional language,  their  customs,  and  their 
intense  love  of  individual  freedom.  They 
were  patriotic  Shqulpetars  many  centuries 
ago.  They  are  patriotic  Shqulpetars  today 
in  this  modern  twentieth  century  ol  ours. 

Albanians,  we  Americans  who  know  you 
and  who  know  the  Albanians  who  reside  In 
America,  have  great  respect  for  you  and  your 
cijuntry.  And,  we  have  faith  In  your  ablUty 
to  carry  on  under  great  adversity  and  to 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  which  today 
grips  your  picturesque  land  through  the  rule 
of  Soviet  Russia,  aided  by  a  little  group  of 
Communist  agents.  Your  ancestors  estab- 
lished the  reputation,  and  you  have  carried 
it  on.  of  patience  and  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
the  face  of  great  obstacles  You  have  a 
long-range  view  of  life.  You  look  ahead. 
These  attributes  of  character  will  surely  bear 
fruit  In  Albania  in  the  coming  days,  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  Without  a  doubt,  you  will 
regain  your  individual  freedom  and  the 
poUtical  Integrity  of  Albania  from  the  Cora- 
muniit  tyranny.  The  Albanian  flag,  the  red 
banner  with  the  double-headed  black  eagle, 
and  the  golden  helmet  of  Scanderbeg.  will 
fly  again  at  the  mastheads  of  your  Oovern- 
meni  buildings.  Albania  will  take  her  right- 
ful place  among  the  freedom-loving  nation* 
of  the  world. 
Shqulpetars,  I  salute  you. 


United  Nations  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  faith  which  our  people  have  in  the 
United  Nations  is  demonstrated  e$ch 
year  in  the  local  celebrations  of  United 
Nations  Day  which  occur  in  cities.  to\^ns 
and  villages  throughout  the  length  jind 
breadth  of  our  land.  . 

This  year,  on  October  24.  United  Na- 
tions Day  will  mark  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  j 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  United  Nations  Dfciy. 
which  coordinates  the  efforts  of  85  Ra- 
tional organizations,  local  committ^ees 
are  now  planning  meetings,  ceremonies, 
entertainments  and  other  civic  evehts 
in  communities  in  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

Perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  entire 
event  is  a  statement  which  was  written 
for  the  1951  United  Nations  Day  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein  II,  a  great  writer  and  p<ib- 
lic -spirited  citizen  who  has  so  often  b^en 
able  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  his  immortal  songs.  It  is 
being  reprinted  in  a  million  copies,  for 
distribution  by  the  Citizens  Commit^ 
and  other  groups.  Because  it  is  so 
short  and  is  so  effective  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  imalii- 
mous  consent  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNORfs- 
sioNAi.  Record,  in  the  hope  that  Memtiers 
will  call  attention  of  educators  and  com- 
munity leaders  to  this  simple  but  elo- 
quent profession  of  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations: 

More  Than  a  Drxak 
(By  Oscar  Hanunersteln  11) 

More  than  a  wish,  more  than  a  pritty 
ideal  of  well-meaning  philosophers,  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  going  concern.  It  ts  6 
years  old.  It  has  not  attained  permanent 
world  peace,  or  freed  every  part  of  the  world 
from  hunger,  or  accomplished  perfect  Inter- 
national understanding — not  In  6  years.  6ut 
in  this  time  It  has  taken  longer  steps  towkird 
the  realisation  of  these  alms  than  any  otftier 
agency  In  the  history  of  mankind.  i 

In  Palestine.  Kashmir.  Indonesia.  lian. 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Berlin,  Greece,  and  Koraa — 
wherever  international  conflict  has  theat- 
ened  the  peace  of  the  world  the  United  ^a- 
tiona  has  explored  every  method  for  jire- 
ventlng  war:  by  active  mediation;  by  orders 
to  stop  fighting:  by  persuading  disputing  ba- 
tlons  to  negotiate  directly;  and  finally,'  in 
the  case  of  Korea,  by  calling  upon  the  aritied 
forces  of  Its  member  states  to  combine  4nd 
halt  an  aggreaaor.  This  great  and  growftng 
congress  of  nations  has  fought  flood,  famine, 
and  sickness.  It  has  sent  missions  of  exp^ru 
around  the  globe  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  coimtrles  that  needed  It.  It  has 
taken  steps  to  curtail  Illegal  production  4nd 
distribution  of  narcotics.  It  has  sent  fbod 
and  relief  to  distressed  children.  Its  Cljar- 
ter  provides  the  best  hope  for  a  future  wofld- 
wlde  unity  of  nations  and  people. 

The  United  Nations  Is  now  costing  ^uJk 
American  about  60  cents  a  year.  Do  #o« 
think  It's  worth  the  money?  It  needs  j>ur 
60  cents.    But  above  all  else  it  needs  y>ar 
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faith.  Believe  In  It  with  all  your  heart. 
Work  for  it.  ulk  for  it.  give  to  it.  Nothing 
will  repay  you  more.  The  health  and  prog- 
ress and  peace  of  the  world  are  the  richest 
dlvldmds  you  can  reap.  No  otber  dividends 
w«  worth  anything  without  these. 


A  Message  From  Bishop  KloDowski 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAT1VI8 

Saturday,  October  20,  19S1 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Polish-American  Journal  of 
October  20.  1951: 

A  Mwwftifv  FaoM  Bishop  Klonowski 

Dkak  Ma.  EtDfBS:  May  I  extend  to  you  my 
sincere  congratulations  of  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish -American  Journal. 

Tb  serve  tlM  public  In  the  field  of  Journal- 
ism is  a  respooslbUity  at  once  neither  light 
nor  Inconsequent.  For  people  depend  upon 
It  regularly  and  widely  to  a  great  extent  as  a 
scmrce  ol  much  of  their  information;  many 
look  to  it  for  the  shaping  of  their  opinions, 
because  It  is  dtfOcult  to  think  and  they  leave 
others  do  their  thinking  fcr  them;  and. 
furthermore,  many  are  prone  to  accept  un- 
questlonlngly  whatever  they  read  Jtist  be- 
cause they  see  It  "black  on  white."  Hence  it 
is  that,  together  with  the  home,  the  school, 
the  chtirch.  and  one  may  add  today  the  radio 
and  the  television,  the  press  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  formative  influences  of 
society. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  United  States  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  virtue  of 
the  very  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  states  that.  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  •  •  •  abridging  the  freedom  •  •  • 
of  the  press."  and  by  reason  as  well  of  the 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  on  this  question. 
Evidently  the  only  way  to  preserve  this  free- 
dom— a  freedocn  which  makes  passible  so 
many  oppoftunltlf  to  do  good — is  to  adhere 
carenny,  lUaartBteaUngly  and  unflinchingly 
to  the  principles  of  truth,  and  Justice  and 
charity,  by  wholehearted  devotion  to  high 
and  noble  standards,  and  by  espousing  the 
good  without  injustice  to  the  indl- 


In  oongratulating,  then,  the  PoUah-Amer- 
Ican  Journal  for  the  good  It  has  aceoMptisbed 
during  the  past  four  tfacadea.  w«  wlab  tt  every 
btiifm^ng  for  the  fwitu*. 

Btncerely  yours  In  Christ, 

BnniT  T.  Klonowski,  S.  T.  D. 

Auxiliary  Bishop,  Scranton. 


The  Proposed  AlBminam  Project  for 
MoQtaaa — VI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   llONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'llVES 

Saturdav,  October  20.  1952 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  over 
a  month  ago  I  requested  explanation 
from  various  Government  departments 
about  allegations  made  over  the  radio 
and  in  the  pres-s  by  Mr  Drew  Pearson 
and  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  by 


Hon.  JoHi»  8attx>r  of  PcnnsytTwala.  I 
also  requested  investigations  by  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice  and  the  Hardy  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Operations. 
I  have  received  answers  to  all  my  re- 
quests aiKi  these  answers  have  been 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  had  hoped  the 
Hardy  committee  would  have  made  its 
report  before  Congress  adjourned.  As 
this  has  not  been  done  I  am  inserting 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Portbr  Hardy 
on  Octot)er  18.  If  the  Hardy  committee 
does  not  today  submit  a  report  based 
on  its  inrestigration.  I  hope  to  at  least 
receive  an  answer  to  this  communica- 
tion: 
The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  thi  UwrrtD  States. 

EOUBir   or  RXFKESmTATTVZS. 

W&ahingtrm,  D.  C,  October  18.  1951. 
Bon.  Poam  Hasst. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatioiu,  Committee  on  £t- 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Depart' 
ments.  House  of  Jtepresentatites. 
Dsaa  Poarss :  Tou  will  recall  on  Septemt>er 
^9.  1961,  I  requested  your  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  aUegations  made  against  the 
Harvey  Machine  Co.,  try  Mr.  Drew  Pearson 
in  his  radio  broailcaat  on  Sunday.  September 
17,  and  in  his  newspaper  columns  of  Sep- 
tember 18  and  19.  1951.  I  also  requested  your 
committee  to  Investigate  allegations  made 
by  the  Honorable  John  Satloe.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  bis  statement  which  he  put  Into 
the  Appendix  erf  the  Concssssional  Rixxkjd 
of  September  18.  1951.  As  almost  a  month 
has  passed  since  I  made  this  request  and  as 
Congreas  will  be  adjoiuning  shortly,  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  ask  that  your  conunlttee 
make  known  its  findings  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, and  if  poaslUe,  before  this  naton 
of  the  Congress  adjourns. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  an  answer  to  the 
charges  made  should  be  forthcoming  and  as 
you  know.  X  have  done  my  very  best  to  have 
the  questions  raised  looked  Into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  by  Mr.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton of  RFC.  by'  Mr.  Manly  Fleischmaiin  of 
DPA.  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  by 
your  committee.  I  have  received  replies 
from  all  the  Oovemment  agendes  and  I 
have  also  sent  copies  of  these  repUes  to  your 
committee  for  its  consideration.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  aliuninum  plant  in  the  Flat- 
head Valley  of  Mont<uia  Is  vitally  Important 
to  the  people  of  my  Stute.  With  Hungry 
Horae  beginning  to  generate  power  next  fall, 
it  is  Imperative  that  a  decision  be  reached 
just  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  these  allega- 
tions can  t>e  proved  or  disproved  and  so  that 
a  permaneut  aluminum  Industry  can  be 
brought  Into  the  Flathead  Valley  to  start 
construction  of  the  needed  faculties  to  take 
advantage  of  the  power  which  will  be  forth- 
coming in  1952.  I  know  that  you  and  your 
committee  appreciate  the  Importance  of  this 
matter  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  I  would  be  de^y  grateful  if  a  decision 
could  be  arrived  at  and  a  decision  made 
known  to  the  CongresB  and  the  people  of 
Montana  at  the  earliest  opporttinity. 

May  I  take  this  means  ol  thanking  you  for 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  you  have 
shown  in  granting  my  request  for  this  inves- 
tigation because  I  know  that  In  the  ra^  of 
the  adjournment  of  this  scsrton  of  Cofmrees 
It  has  put  an  added  strain  on  you  and  your 
committee  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  report 
will  be  forthcoming  shortly  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana  will  know  where  we  stand 
and  so  that  we  may  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  aluminum  Industry  in  the 
Flathead  VaUey  of  Montana. 

Must  close  now.  but  with  best  ptersonal 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 


Letter  Conceraiaf  Pcaaat  AOotecate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARE3 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdai.  October  20,  1951 

Mr  BECiTVORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remiarks  in  the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  following  letter 
concerning  peanut  allotments: 

Gorman.  Tex., 
October  IS.   1951. 
Hen.  Lu«>Lry  Beckwohth. 

Congressman.  Wa.-'hinffton.  D  C. 
Deax  Sni:  I  read  with  interest  your  article 
in  the  Sunday  Dallas  News  in  regard  to  the 
acreage  allotments  on  peanuts  This  is  a 
bitter  pill  to  me  and  a  lot  of  other  larmers 
in  this  section  of  Texas. 

Here  is  the  case  history  of  my  farm.  In 
1936  I  purchased  a  tract  of  160  acres  in  this 
county  of  Eastland.  I  put  this  out  in  a 
commercial  peach  and  apple  or-h&rd.  In 
1949  a  t<niuulo  ruined  this  orchard.  And  to 
make  a  long  Ktory  short  orchards  In  this 
country  are  not  successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  making  one  a  living.  This  farm 
carries  a  3Vs-acre  peanut  allotment.  This 
is  all  I  ran  get  p.nd  you  know  that  will  not 
malu  a  living.  I  have  had  the  old  trees  re- 
moved and  have  tried  to  get  an  increase  In 
aUotted  acres  but  instead  the  aUctment  has 
been  cut  each  year  \intU  this  3  Si  acres  is 
the  net  result  In  1951.  " 

As  a  result  of  this  allotment  business  X 
have  been  forced  to  stop  farming  and  try  to 
make  a  living  otherwise.  In  Eastland  Coun- 
ty wtiere  my  land  Is  located,  peanuts  ta  the 
only  cash  crc^  one  has.  I  have  uied  to  sell 
the  farm  and  cannot  do  so  on  account  of 
this  llctle  peanut  allotment.  The  only  way 
I  can  sell  the  farm  is  to  tftke  a  big  reduc- 
tion In  the  price,  as  to  what  I  cotild  get  If 
there  waa  a  decent  allotment,  In  comparison 
to  the  other  'arms  In  this  community.  I 
have  128  acres  In  cultivation  and  that 
amount  of  acres  around  me  oairies  some- 
where from  25  to  50  acres  of  lUlotment  for 
peanuts. 

In  other  words,  this  has  practically  con- 
fiscated my  farm.  h»s  forced  me  to  stop 
farming,  has  reduced  my  property  from  40 
to  60  percent  In  value.  I  sometimes  wander 
If  this  is  democracy.  Every  tune  you  go  to 
a  PMA  offlce  toey  tell  you  taey  can't  do  any- 
thing, that  so  and  so  is  the  law  as  set  out 
in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  see  something  done  to  even 
up  the  acreage  an<l  as  In  my  case  where  I 
have  been  forced  to  change  from  one  crop  to 
another,  give  a  m-in  an  even  break  on  acre- 
age so  he  can  at  Iitast  make  a  living. 

If  anything  can  be  done  to  get  this  matter 
righted  it  would  be  appreciated  by  people  all 
over  Tesas.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  you  are  the  only  one  up  there 
that  hss  taken  any  Interest  in  this  deal 
handed  out  on  allotments. 

If  the  Agricultural  Department  does  not 
Intend  to  make  any  adjustmenu  in  allot- 
ments on  peanuts,  then  I  tliink  they  should 
set  up  some  provision  whereby  they  should 
»>e  permitted  or  forced  to  pay  a  person  lor 
his  land,  where  reduced  allotments  have 
confikcated  the  land,  or  forced  the  value 
down,  to  the  point  uf  a  sacnflce. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you 
could  find  out  from  the  A^lcultural  De- 
partment If  there  Is  any  way  I  can  sticurs  a 
fair  allotment.  They  will  nr't  tell  you  any- 
thing or  Ijelp  you  any  way  locally,  so  Just 
what  can  we  country  beys  do  in  caaai  like 
this. 

We  hear  every  day  over  the  radio  and 
from  the  newspapers  about  etonomic  aid  to 
the    foreign    countries    and    everycna    rist. 
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But  I  was  told  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Yet  here  ther  force  you  to  stop  farming  and 
stack  your  equipment  fhat  you  have  spent 
your  life  accumulating  and  get  off  the  farm 
and  try  to  make  a  living. 

In  ca*e  th'y  will  not  Increase  thj  allot- 
ment, maybe  they  will  build  an  airfield 
n,?xt  door  where  I  can  sell  out  and  go  buy  a 
farm  that  h.i3  some  allotment  where  I  can 
make  a  llfin?  Gue^  you  are  tired  of  reading 
by  now  bu'  there  are  a  lot  of  us  txjyj  back 
In  th«  counrry  that  are  tir*d  of  the  red  tape 
and  the  unfair  practices  that  are  forced 
upon  us  by  men  In  the  PMA  and  those  ag*n- 
cle«.  It  is  tune  that  something  is  being  done 
for  people  that  these  rules  and  unfair  thitigs 
have  drtTen  from  homes  they  have  struggled 
to  pay  for  and  are  now  being  forced  to  hunt 
Jobs. 

Yotirs  very  trvly. 

J  Llotd  Browkinc 


Miaing  Laws  Abated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unjer  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
four  articles  and  an  editorial,  all  ap- 
peanng  in  the  Denver  Post.  These  arti- 
cles point  out  how  the  provisions  of  the 
mining  law  are  being  abused  and 
through  this  abuse  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  public  lands  contrary  to  the  real 
intent  and  purpose  intended  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  tiling  of  mining 
claims. 

I  am  calling  these  abuses  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
the  hope  that  the  appropnat*'  commit- 
tees will  make  the  proper  study  and 
recommend  laws  adequate  to  remove 
these  abuses. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Denver  Poet  of  October  11,  1961 1 
Mining     Laws     Abvsfd — ParvATK     Ofe&atoes 
Fnj.  Pockets  F«om  Pttblic  Land 

(By  Robert  W.  Lucas) 

Public  timber,  grazing,  and  recreation 
lands  In  the  vast  public  lands  States  of  the 
West  are  being  converted  to  private  occu- 
pancy and  use  without  proper  compensation 
to  the  Public  Treasury  and  contrary  to  the 
public's  interests,  a  Denver  Post  investiga- 
tion has  revealed. 

illUions  of  board  feet  of  public-owned  saw 
and  pulp  timber  may  fall  uiuder  the  ax  to  the 
profit  of  people  who  have  neither  bid  for  tt 
nor  will  pay  for  It.  but  may  pocket  the  pro- 
ceeds, from  Its  barter  or  sale. 

Mountain  cabins,  tourist  resorts,  filling 
stations,  and  other  private  facilities  have 
been  bullx  and  are  arising  on  public  lands 
without  permits  and  free  of  rental  obliga- 
tions and  requirements  of  safety  and  sani- 
tation normally  required  by  governmental 
agencies. 

Grazing  permits  are  being  withdrawn  or 
reduced  because  the  management  of  grazing 
lands  is  being  interfered  with  by  private  In- 
<llvlduals  who  are  encroaching.  wUly-nllly, 
on  the  grazing  domain  of  national  forests. 

Mile  after  mile  of  the  western  playgrounds' 
moat  abundant  fishing  streams  are  being 
•withheld  from  public  enjoyment  by  the 
simple   act   of   posting   against   trespajs — an 


act  done  by  people  who  have  learned  a  legal 
way  to  squat  on  public  property. 

How  has  ail  of  this  been  permitted  to  come 
about?  Are  these  shadows  of  another  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal?  Are  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  being  set  aside  by  an  alliance 
of  poweriLUl  interests  and  corrupt  public 
oOetiUs? 

SnUNG   FBOM    MINTNG   LAWS 

No.  these  raids  upon  the  public  domain 
are  sanctified  by  customs  and  laws  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  almost  75  years.  They  are 
the  mining  laws  that  date  fciack  to  the  basic 
law  of  1872.  One  tiny  section  in  thoee  laws 
falls  to  distinguish  between  surface  and 
subsurface  rights  In  the  establishment  of  a 
mining  claim.  That  Is  opening  the  door  to 
the  situation  outlined  above. 

This  has  been  going  on  since  1911.  Why 
is  the  situation  coming  to  light  only  now? 

The  answer  Is  fourfold:  (11  High  timber 
prices  in  recent  years;  (2)  the  fantastic 
growth  of  the  recreation  Industry;  (3(  the 
enlarged  part  that  fun  and  travel  play  in 
the  lives  of  modern  Americans;  (4)  the  in- 
undation of  the  frontier  west  by  the  great 
western  migration  of  the  last  decade.  « 

WHXXX'S    aCMEDT 

Does  the  remedy  lie  in  disl.dging  claimants 
an  .  occupants  of  public  lands?  Does  ade- 
quate but  .-easonable  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  conflict  with  the  legitimate  In- 
terests of  the  great  American  mining  indus- 
try, or  weaken  incentives  to  necessary  pros- 
pecting, discovery,  and  development  <rf  the 
Katlons  mineral  wealth? 

Among  those  who  have  given  the  problem 
closest  study  the  answer  to  both  questions 
Is  "No."  But  whether  the  National  Forest 
Service  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  mining  Industry  can  agree  upon  the  nec- 
essary remedial  legislation  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  mining  incustry.  leg^tlnaate  miners  or 
their  use  of  the  mining  laws  are  not  at  issue. 
The  trouble.  Investigation  shows,  has  arisen 
from  practices  by  Interests  who  are  sub- 
verting the  mining  laws  for  purposes  other 
than  mining.  Bona  fide  mining  men  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  claims  for  an  unly^'"!  or 
disguised  purpose. 

PROL  JCT  or    MANT    TIARS 

Still,  the  mining  laws  are  the  product  of 
many  years  of  Judicial  Interpretation,  dur- 
ing which  much  time,  money,  and  effort 
have  been  .spent  in  perfecting  them  and  in 
understanding  both  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  law.  Anything  that  would  bid 
to  disturb  the  mining  laws  or  disorder  the 
precedents  and  court  decisions  that  give 
them  force  and  meaning  would  be  eyed 
skeptically,  if  not  opposed  strongly,  by  the 
mining  fraternity. 

But  those  who  are  confronted  with  present 
difficulties  in  the  management  of  public 
lands  insist  the  record  demands  some  com- 
promise In  cases  where  mining  claims  have 
been  protested  successfully,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  claimant  really  had  something  be- 
sides mining  In  mind  for  the  land  in  bis 
claim,  rather  liberal  tenure  permits  have 
been  granted  for  continued  occupancy. 

And  the  National  Forest  Service  insists 
that  a  separation  o*  surface  rights  from  sub- 
surface rights  In  claims  need  not  hamper 
mlnln,  in  any  essential  detail,  even  though 
it  might  require  more  negotiation  than  at 
present. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  actually  been  hap- 
pening under  the  mining  laws  as  they  now 
stand? 

fProm  the  Denver  Post  of  October  12.  1951] 

Mining    Laws   Abused — Uniteo   Statis   Vi«- 

TUAU-T  H«LPLESS  TO  PROTECT  PUBUC  LaNO 

Public  lands  belong  to  all  the  people  of 
the  t7nlted  States,  to  be  managed  for  max- 
imum benefit  of  all  the  people.     Yet  in  Colo- 


rado some  persons  have  legally  claimed  u$e 
and  possession  of  certain  lands,  at  highly 
bomlnal  cost,  and  have  profited  In  entet- 
lirises  wholly  foreign  to  that  implied  In  their 
pUOms.  ~ 

The  misuse  of  mining  claims  In  Colorado 
dnd  throughout  the  West  is  revealed  in  ttfs 
•second  of  a  Denver  Poet  series  on  what 
amounts  to  a  steal  of  pubUc  lands  undlr 
jthe  guise  of  law.  | 

^  The  law  recognizing  mining  claims  Is  coni- 
plex.  A  claim  may  be  established  by  tl|e 
{performance  of  a  few  simple  acts  such  As 
doing  HOC  worth  of  work  on  it  each  year. 
To  establish  a  claim  and  to  patent  tt.  Fed- 
eral law  requires  that  the  locator  must  ha^e 
made  a  discovery  of  valuable  mineral^. 
There  are  other  provisions,  all  of  the^ 
feimple  and  also  inexfwnsive  by  todayfs 
Standards.  I 

LLAWS  FAVOa  CLAtMAMT 
The  quaUty  and  kinds  of  matertal  th4t 
e  recognized  in  law  by  court  decisions  4s 
kninimum  to  the  assertion  of  either  a  tem- 
porary claim  or  a  permanent  patent  make  |t 
possible,  however,  to  file  a  claim  almost  anj- 
>here,  anytime.  But  the  burden  of  prodf 
Ihat  a  claim  Is  Invalid  rests  with  the  Go 
Brnment.  And  the  laws  are  stocked  In 
jbalf  of  the  claimant. 

■  Even  though  a  mining  claim  is  succ^^o^- 
tfully  challenged  by  the  Pedoml  Pbrest  Ser«- 
jlce  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  aq- 
pther  claim,  with  only  minor  ch&nges  \p. 
Jnetes  and  bounds,  can  immediately  be  flle^. 
jAnd  the  time-consuming  and  costly  process 
|of  examlnaUon  must  be  undertaken  all  ov* 
bgaln. 

I  What  does  this  all  mean  to  the  people  jof 
jColorado  and  to  the  United  States? 
I  It  means  that  through  a  loophole  In  |a 
pody  of  law  devised  to  protect  and  promolje 
the  great  mining  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  certain  proprietary  functions  grantetl 
to  the  Government  are  being  hamstrung  or 
bynassed  entirely. 

It  means  that  the  forest  service  in  Col(>- 
rado  could  not  prevent  a  syndicate  of  men 
rrom  obtaining  clear  patent  to  the  surface 
pf  10  times  the  land  needed  to  dig  out  a 
Blngle  material,  then  seU  the  grazing  lands 
fTor  private  use  at  a  profit  of  $1,500.  T 

,  It  means  that  an  individual  was  p)ermlttil 
fco  obtain  title  to  valuable  gravel  and  a  coni- 
percial  site  at  an  IntcrsecUon  of  major  high- 
•srays  in  Colorado,  as  part  of  a  145-acre  tracl 
bierely  by  filing  a  piece  of  papor  at  the  couni 
pourthouse.  His  costs  of  "prospecting" 
jclaim  to  meet  the  requirements  of  law  v., 
piore  than  repaid  from  the  sale  of  gravel  ^ 
^he  State,  which  formerly  obtained  it  fr^ 
from  Uncle  Sam.  Having  established  patent 
ton  the  claim,  he  now  owns  It,  to  develop,  scil 
pr  barter  it  as  he  wiU.  | 

1  The  people  of  the  United  States,  In  who^ 
^is  land  was  supposed  to  be  held  in  trv 
Iwlll  realize  nothing  from  this  claim.  Ha'^- 
Ing  passed  from  public  to  private  ownershlL, 
Virtually  without  compensation,  the  trait 
Is  taken  from  public  supervision  and  cont 
^he  claimant  himself  is  blameless.  He  er»- 
poys  knowledge  of  the  law  and  how  to  use  it. 
MiKxa  Bcmjts  BxaosT 

There  Is  a  spot  in  Colorado  where  a  veteraTi 
miner,  wise  to  the  laws  and  possibilities 
thereunder,  has  systematically  built  a  moun- 
tain resort  of  great  value  on  his  o^n  lanid 
and  contiguous  mining  claims.  He  is  n0t 
only  exempt  from  the  paynoent  of  Federal 
(jermlts  and  fees.  He  is  free  of  regulations 
fc-ith  respect  to  fire  and  sanitation,  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Forest  Service  for  other  U- 
pensed  tenants  on  public  lands  in  tb)s 
ixiuntry. 

:  The  Izaak  Walton  League  has  struck  out 
ligainst  a  rising  tide  of  posted  fishing  stream*. 

Kme  of  which  are  known  to  be  on  tracts  o»>- 
ined   through    mining    claims    by    persons 
Who  had  no  honest  Intention  of  mining  theHL 
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Such  abuse  of  mining  laws  has  been  bit- 
terly protested  on  the  world-famous  RogiM 
River  In  Western  Oragoii. 

fSM  wonr  TO  oomib 

Those  most  concerned  about  the  trend  to- 
ward private  exploitation  of  pubUo  lands  aay 
it  U  only  the  beginning.  They  say  that  aa 
the  knovlMlge  of  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ■waknnsn  in  the  mining  laws  nir— rti. 
along  with  the  pressure  for  timber,  grazing 
or  recreation  lands  and  sites,  the  problem  will 
become  whoUy  unmanageable. 

At  present  the  minerals  examiners  for 
Uncle  Sam  are  literally  years  behind  in  their 
work,  and  are  famng  beblBd  farther  by  the 
month.  The  condtttoo*  dataSled  here  as  ex- 
isting in  Colorado  are  duplicated  elaewhere 
In  playgrotuMls  of  the  West. 

[From  the  Denver  Post  of  October  14.  19611 

81XTT    MILUOM    D(»XAaS    or   PtJKUC'B    TnOHB 

FF»"  PaiVATSLT 

(By  Robert  W.  Lticas) 
More  than  7.000.000,000  board  feet  of  the 
pubUc'B  timber  is  in   the  hands  of  persons 
boMlhg  mining  claims   in  the    12   Western 


That  timber  has  not  been  bid  in  from 
Uncle  Sam  through  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  which  acts  a^  ctistodlan  for 
the  people's  timber  reaotiroee.  Yet  it  Is  held. 
In  some  cases  temporarily,  and  In  others  in 
complete  ownership,  without  compensation 
to  the  Public  Treasury.  It  is  worth  some- 
thing like  $60,000,000. 

This  timber  Is  one  gigantic  item  of  ex- 
ploitation that  Is  frustrating  the  amMrra- 
tion  and  management  laws  that  ar«  tuutar 
current  exploration  of  the  Denver  Post. 
What  win  happen  to  it  la  paradoxicaUy  be- 
yond the  ken  of  the  Federal  agency  charged 
with  responsibility  for  it.  Why?  Because  of 
a  soft  spot  in  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
TWO  icnxioK  acsis  oovnzD 

Because  a  mining  claim  may  include  tip 
to  160  acres  of  surface  rights,  some  73,000 
such  mining  locations  cover  almost  3.000.000 
acres  of  the  national  forests  in  the  West. 
Lhs  than  8  percent  of  all  these  locations  la 
producing  minerals  in  ccnnmerclal  quan- 
tities. 

The  percentage  of  production  is  highest  In 
Utah,  Nevada,  southern  Idaho  and  iraatem 
Wyoming.  But  in  California  where  more 
than  gSO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  timber  is  tied  up 
In  17,000  mining  claims,  only  1  percent  of 
them  is  grinding  out  minerals. 

A  high  official  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  recently  laid: 

"As  long  as  it  is  possible,  under  the  min- 
ing laws  to  acquire  a  poaaeaaory  right  to  the 
svirface  and  timber  of  a  mining  claim,  by 
in%¥^1"g  a  discovery  of  mineral  stilDclent  to 
Justify  a  prudent  man  in  dotng  development 
work,  we  are  going  to  be  seriously  hampered 
in  our  administration  of  the  timber  and  land 
resources  of  the  national  f  Di-ests." 

He  pointed  out  further  that  "It  Is  easy 
to  find  a  ao-acre  claim  In  the  Douglas  fir 
country  of  Oregon  or  Washington  with  WO.- 
000  worth  of  timber  standing  on  it.  and 
anyone  familiar  with  that  region  could  locate 
Claims  with  over  $50,000  worth  of  timber." 

FTTBLIC    PATS    OTHKB    WAT 

Does  this  mean  that  this  enormous  timber 
value  Is  being  harvested  at  will  by  persoxis 
who  have  acquired  it  for  virtually  a  song? 
Not  quite.  But  the  existence  of  vast  acreages 
of  vaguely  located  and  isolated  mining  claim 
timber  costs  the  public  money  in  ways  other 
than  losses  from  its  direct  sale. 

The  reports  from  regional  foresters  cover- 
ing many  national  forests  tell  the  story. 

Here  Is  a  tract  of  ripe  and  merchantable 
timber  that  cannot  be  sold,  although  there  is 
a   willing   buyer,   because    a   mining   claim 


blocks  the  right-of-way  for  a  logging  road. 
The  timber  on  the  claim  contains  aaasi  that 
should  be  felled  as  a  precaution  against 
fire — fire  that  wipes  out  millions  of  board 
feet  in  a  flash. 

But  the  "'^'f****^  Is  adamant.  Be  might 
be  willing  to  sell  right-of-way — whieft  mmbm 
he  is  selling  something  that  belongs  to  ttkS 
people,  but  over  which  he  has  legal  control. 

On  one  lot  of  70  mining  clalme  ba 
Oregon  forest.  1.400  acres  eairy  M 
board  feet  of  timber.  A  road  throtigh  It  Is 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  This  timber  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  UnttM  MafeM. 
Until  and  tinleas  the  mining  I'lstwie  vpon 
which  it  is  located  are  patented,  that  vas^ 
stand  of  timber  can  be  used  only  to  develop 
the  claim  on  which  it  grows. 

In  a  national  forsst  of  Idaho  mhilng  claims 
are  precluding  the  logleBl  devclopnettt  of 
summer  homes  and  public  recreattOD  on  the 
shorss  of  Prlsst  Lake,  Upper  Prlset  Xiake,  and 
Lake  Pend  Oreille. 

CaUPOBXU   SzaKFLS 

Mining  datan  loeatkms  scattered  through- 
out the  Payette  forest's  heavy  stands  of  com- 
mercial timber  are  causing  loss  of  time  and 
are  piling  up  costs  of  administration  neces- 


sary to  run  lines  and  mark  claim  boundaries 
so  that  timber  ktAe»  and  management  may 
be  carried  on. 

There  are  860  acres  of  timber  In  one  group 
of  unpatented  mining  claims  in  a  national 
forest  of  California  The  mlnicg  claimant 
rsfuaes  to  permit  cu'tlng  by  a  purchaser  who 
Is  hsrveeiiiig  suiTcundlng  Government  tim- 
ber. And  12.000.000  board  feet  of  the  pub- 
lic's trees  stand  in  custody  of  persons  who 
have  not  paid  a  dime  for  it. 

The  same  story  l£  true,  though  In  terms  at 
less  value,  among  the  forests  of  Colorado  and 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  The  loss 
to  th^  people  from  hamftrung  forest  and 
grazing  land  management  In  cialm-studded 
national  forests  and  open  put>lic  domain  is 
enormous.  And  the  source  of  difficulty,  a 
hitch  in  mining  laws,  is  far  removed  from 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  actual  needs 
of  miners  and  mining. 

The  following  table  Is  from  reports  of  na- 
tional forests  in  12  western  States.  Not  in- 
cluded is  the  fact  that  the  fcre«;t  service 
considers  valid  14  percent  of  th'i  mining 
claims  filed.  The  figures  were  talen  from 
eondltlons  existing  at  about  Jan.  1.  1950. 
BstSmates  of  tlmt>er  values  Involved  have  in- 
creased substantially  since  that  time. 


Miainc 
kMStioa 

Acres 

Psreant 

nUaarabm 

Tinsber  <ta  dsitms 

VohODS 

(bnrdM) 

1M«  value 

n)  MoBtaaa,  Mrtta  Mabo   

1X711 
6»4U 

l.^.«M 

1".  71» 

».«8S 

Ma.m 
sn.aae 

118,711 

37S,1S 
MB.  417 
184.(73 

3.9 

10 

l.« 

a.0 

RX  000,000 

ns,iT9,onn 

W.S70.000 

«a,u7,ooo 

S,<».«7.000 
1.M&.M2.000 

>4,2».000 

iZ)  C6knao',    osat    Wywainc,    Bcaih 
l>»kota _ 

(3)  Nrw  Mf iko,  Arisoaa 

9?«,W0 

(4)  Uuk,  Soaih  Mabe,  Nevada,  west 
Wj  isibii 

l.S«,UI 

(5)  CMribraia. 

36.523,0S4 
I3.24«.0(» 

Total     

73,84S 

1  Mi.:^ 

n 

7. 006.  SI  1,000 

6T.2&l,aW 

IFtom  the  Denver  Post  of  October  15,  1051] 

MOfUfC   Laws   Abttsed — MntxaAi.   Valvb 
Paioarrr  Hxld  Aid  to  Lj^nd  Gsass 

(By  Robert  W.  Lucas) 

United  Sutes  mining  laws  give  an  arbi- 
trary priority  to  mineral  values  on  national- 
forest  land,  regardless  of  whatever  other 
public  values  are  invotTed.  That  simple 
statement  of  fact  is  dropping  the  bars  to  a 
grab  of  timt>er,  recreation,  ami  grazing  lands 
which  those  who  wrote  the  mining  laws 
never  contemplated. 

But  an  investigation  by  the  Denver  Poet 
has  put  a  spotlight  on  Innocent  abuse — ^In- 
nootnt  tn  ttet  It  la  legal,  but  aboM  none- 
llisissi — at  basic  tenets  of  the  canserrstlon 
and  protection  of  natural  resources. 

The  peculiar  liberalitv  attached  to  the  fil- 
ing and  patenting  of  mining  claims  is  de- 
aeribed  by  United  Statca  Forest  Service  offi- 
cials as  an  obstacle  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  public  lands. 

Forest  Service  objections  are  not  directed 
against  the  framers  of  mining  laws  or  the 
mining  industry.  Indeed,  there  are  Illustra- 
tions of  close  cooperation  between  the  two, 
as  in  the  Big  Bom  National  Forest  near 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

There  a  S.OOO-acre  "*«"<ng  exploration  Is 
tearing  up  the  range  as  jHTOspectors  search 
fco*  a  strategic  material  known  as  mnnairtte. 
a  rare  earth  element  that  is  going  into  the 
defense  effort. 

There  are  many  examples  of  doae  and  ef- 
fective cooperation  l)etween  custodians  of 
public  lands  and  legliimat*  miners  who  are 
carrying  on  widespread  and  Important  In- 
dustrial activity.  ' 

■zwaao  TO  rtNTsca 

A  Forest  Service  minerals  examiner,  ad- 
dressing a  rangers'  training  camp  at  Wood- 
land Park.  Colo.,  not  long  ago,  rscngnlirt  the 


logical  and  necessary   development  of  law* 
and  aafeguards  for  mining  In  these  words  : 

"Wherercr  and  whenever  in  the  covirse  of 
human  history  there  have  been  free  men  the 
aesrch.  the  element  of  chance,  and  the  ulti- 
mate discovery  have  almost  universally  been 
conceded  to  convey  some  measure  of  pro- 
prietorship to  the  discoverer.  When  this  has 
not  been  so.  men  were  not  free. ' 

The  problem  that  has  arisen  over  adapting 
t"<"tng  laws  and  precedents  to  mxiern  con- 
ditions of  land  management  is  one  of  qtiali- 
fylng  proprietorship  to  harmonize  govtsrn- 
mentai  practice  with  the  clear  intent  in  con- 
serving and  wisely  using  natural  resources. 

Those  closest  to  this  problem  and  most 
profoundly  aware  of  It  say  Its  Eolutlon  is 
"touchy".  They  hesitate  to  advocate  correc- 
tive legislation  lest  they  start  a  political  war. 
The  question  has  been  discussed  "among  In- 
dividuals." Tentative  legislation,  contain- 
ing a  simple  change  In  what  constitutes  a 
stirtaoe  mining  claim,  has  been  kicked 
around.  It  would  include  a  "right  to  occupy 
and  use  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
covered  by  the  location  as  may  be  reasonably 
neceaaary  to  carry  on  prospecting  and  mln- 
Ihg.- 

In  the  case  of  timber  It  would  provide  "that 
any  person  entering  said  lands  shall  not  ac- 
quire title,  possessory  or  othe.'-wise,  to  the 
timber  now  or  hereafter  growing  thereon, 
which  timber  may  be  mar  aged  and  disposed 
of  as  provided  by  law  " 

But  the  remedy,  which  must  come  from 
Congress,  is  another  story.  And  It  Is  a  long 
way  off.  in  the  opinion  of  stud«nu  of  mining 
law  and  public  policy.  Meanwhile  special  re- 
ports have  been  made  In  recent  months  lor 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  the  For- 
est Service.  These  reports  spell  out  incidents 
of  interference  in  tiint)er  and  range  manage- 
ment and  utilization,  resulting  from  ill-de- 
fined and  widely  scattered  mining  cialma. 
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Unless  iOMv  Itglilation  is  devised  soon. 
with  the  eBdanement  and  support  of  mimng 
mier««t*  as  well  as  the  Nattorkl  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  tbe  Btireau  of  L^od  Manageajent, 
Wintnf  tiMtms  wtll  continue  to — 

BoM  up  tlBber  sales,  hold  open  the  possl- 
Mlttj  that  T»tuabie  public  timber  maj  be 
converted  for  private  profit  without  adequate 
comptoCT tlon  and  through  poor  harresUng 
pn^ctloM:  Interfere  with  range  uae;  block 
roatf  loaitk»i  and  permit  the  »*«»^<"c  of 
for  rtclits-aC-waj;  prevent  recreation 
'  HMat  OB  pMbfiec  laadi  and  give  mining 
»*•  tmfair  advantagca  over  permittee* 
In  national  fcvests. 

Roy  If.  Robblns.  in  the  book  Our  Landed 
Heritage,  wrote:  "Mot  tintU  the  nineteenth 
century,  alaxict  eotncident  with  the  r^««'ng 
«(  tfta  ^MiflBan  ftonttar.  did  a  few  tinnt^ing 
oaa  begin  to  reallaa  that  tlie  Ration's  natural 
«CTe  bctng  czplottcd  in  soch  an 
tatt^oa  that  the  time  was  near 
1  ttacae  vast  reeources  of  wealth  would  be 
completely  under  the  control  of  a  few  indi- 
▼Iduats  who  had  no  regard  few  their  jKx>per 
utUlxation  and  Uttle  respect  for  laws  which 
would  attempt  to  regulate  their  dlspceltion.'* 

What  would  ai^iear  to  be  defects  and  con- 
ttcta  ta  laws  governing  use  of  public  lands  is 
raopenlng  the  qtiestlon  of  their  conserva- 
tion and  protection  at  the  midcentury  point. 

|Prom  the  Denver  Poet  of  October  13,  1951] 
Phokt  MzKaic  Claims  Rob  thk  Ptrwjc 
A  reruion  of  United  State*  mining  laws, 
to  plug  a  loophole  whi^  is  p«mltttng  the 
filing  of  bogus  mining  claims,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Hoover  commission  task 
force'i  report  on  natural  reeouroes.  dated 
January  1949. 

Op  pige  M.  under  point  4  of  recommended 
WTtitoM.  the  report  says: 

"Tb*  liberal  proviskms  of  the  mineral  laws 
which  permit  the  acquisition  of  surface 
rights  in  addition  to  substirface  mineral 
rlghu  have  opened  the  way  to  the  flllng 
of  numerous  claims  to  secure  valuable  sur- 
face rights  under  the  guise  of  mineral 
claims." 

Later  in  the  report,  tmder  section  (a), 
"Changes  In  laws  pertaining  to  mining  lo- 
cations and  patents."  the  report  recom- 
mends in  point  11: 

"Recognise  the  prestmip  ive  right  of  the 
holder  of  a  mineral  cl^im  to  the  surface  but 
restrict  surface  uses,  prior  to  patenting, 
to  those  necessary  in  connection  with  ex- 
ploration activities.  Grazing  and  cutting 
of  timber  shall  be  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  forest  and  range  service  and 
should  be  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
posed operation." 

Point  6  under  the  same  section  says:  "Give 
the  geological  survey  the  right  to  cancel  new 
unpatented  claims  at  any  time,  if  it  Is  re- 
quested to  examine  the  ground  by  the 
agency  administering  the  land,  and  if  it 
finds  the  prospective  value  of  the  ground 
too  slight  to  warrant  further  expenditure  of 
money  or  effon  on  lU  exploration.* 

Efforts  of  the  bureau  of  land  manage- 
ment and  the  United  Stages  Forest  Service 
to  obtain  chanffes  tn  the  mining  laws  la 
line  with  the  Hoover  recommendations  are 
viewed  with  great  suspicion  by  important 
elements  of  the  mining  Industry  The 
bureaucrats.  It  is  felt,  are  attempting  to 
freeze  free  private  enterprise  out  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  feeling  Is  entertained  by  some  that 
the  Department  rf  Intertor  really  wanu  to 
change  eUtlng  law  so  that  instead  of  a 
prospector  being  able  to  Ret  a  clear  title  to 
mineral  lanc"«,  he  may  have  title  only  tj 
mineral  depoeiu,   but   may  otherwise  have 


of  Interior 


only  a  lease.     The 
has  denied  such  Itent. 

The  facu  indicate,  however,  that  there  Is 
more  of  a  problem  here  than  that  presented 
only  by  the  ambitions  of  bureaucrats.  The 
Hoover  Commission  task  force  which  took 
cognizance  of  bogus  mining  claims  included 
some  eminent  men  who  should  have  under- 
stood relative  rights  in  land  law  ^nd  the 
problems  of  the  mining  Industry  as  well  as 
those  of  administrative  agencies.  The 
special  committee  included  the  former  gov- 
ernors of  Wyoming.  New  Mexico,  and  Colo- 
rada  and  the  president  of  the  Homestake 
Mining  Otwp..  Dr.  Donald  H.  McLaughlin. 

Parties  most  Interested  in  correcting  what 
they  allege  to  be  defects  in  the  mining 
laws — and  those  include  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management — 
should  be  encouraged  to  press  for  amend> 
m«nvs  as  needed.  If  theirs  is  a  phony  case, 
set  forth  only  to  disguise  unwarranted  en- 
croachment upon  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
private  enterprise  by  power-hungry  officials 
of  Government,  that  should  be  brought  out. 
too. 

Some  leaders  of  the  mining  Industry  op- 
pose revision  of  the  laws  and  Insist  that  ad- 
minUtrative  officers  in  the  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Lands  have  amply  authority  to 
prevent  location  upon  or  the  patenting  of 
fcM-est  lands  imder  the  guise  of  their  being 
mineral  lands. 

Whether  revision  or  enforcement  of  the 
laws  is  the  answer,  certainly  Inaction  will  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  robbing  of  the  public  and 
the  obstruction  of  lands  management  by  the 
filing  of  bogus  mining  claims. 


Federal  Employees  Paj  Raise  BUI 

E3TENSI0N  OF  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  ALUN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or   C/UOFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  the  roll-call  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  accompanying  S.  622.  a  bill 
to  increase  the  rates  of  compensation 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  I  was  recorded  as 
not  voting.  I  want  to  explain  that  the 
reason  I  did  not  vote  on  this  bill  was 
because  I  was  called  from  the  House 
Chamber  shortly  before  the  vote  was 
taken  to  participate  in  a  conference  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  obtaining  more 
materials  for  school  construction.  This 
is  a  matter  of  extremely  vital  concern  to 
the  people  of  my  district  and  one  on 
which  I  have  been  working  for  many 
months.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  have 
done  anything  which  would  have  caused 
me  to  miss  a  roll-call  vote  on  this  confer- 
ence report  if  I  had  any  doubts  about  its 
bemg  approved.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  315  to  26.  However. 
I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  I  fa- 
vored the  conference  report  accompany- 
ing S.  622  and  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  It  if  I  had  been  present  when  the 
roll  was  called.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  when  this  legislation  was  first  con- 
sidered by  the  House  earlier  in  the  ses- 
sion, I  voted  for  it. 


Tke  Seivnj  Ittue  ToiUy  i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSDrTATIVSal 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951         \ 

,  Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speakflr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul  Pionetr 
Press  on  October  1,  1951: 

j  The  Seaway  Issitz  Today 

Congressmen    who    have    smugly    blodtSd 

jconstructlon   of   the   Great   Lakes-St.    laii- 

Irence  seaway  for  years  past  are  due  for  soi^e 

soul-searching  reappraisals  of  their  posltlotx. 

Now  that  Canada  has  announced  she  Is  golQg 

to  turn  the  project  into  an  all-Canadian  u»- 

;dertaklng  and  build  It  for  her  own  beneOt, 

'the  position  of  those  American  interests  oa- 

'posing  the  seaway  becomes  more  untenable 

than  ever  before. 

It  was  one  thing  for  shcai-sighted  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  say.  "We  are 
blocking  construction  of  this  seaway  becaufe 
♦It  would  help  the  development  of  inlai^d 
[United  States,  and  we  don't  want  that  part 
jof  the  country  developed  any  ftirther."  Th^y 
ihad  selfish  regional  support  for  such  a  stan(l. 

Now.  faced  with  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
•country  is  going  to  build  and  operate  this 
iwaway  alone  if  we  still  hang  back,  the  neSr 
■question  before  these  Congressmen  is  thii: 
Can  we  afford  to  be  held  politically  responsi- 
ble for  letting  a  foreign  power  acquire  con- 
trol of  a  border  navigation  project  which  wai 
(affect  the  national  sectirity  and  defense  « 
khe  United  States  and  all  its  people?  ' 

Of  course.  Canada  is  a  friend  and  aUV, 
That  makes  small  difference  in  the  baaij, 
long-range  considerations.  It  is  elementaify 
that  the  United  States  shotild  have  a  direct 
Voice  Ui  the  planning,  building,  and  opera- 
tion of  waterways  upon  which  a  large  amoudt 
of  its  commerce  will  be  dependent  for  in- 
gress and  egress.  Yet  this  voice  will  be  de- 
nied tis  if  we  stubbornly  force  Canada  to  ao 
it  alone  on  the  vital  lower  reaches  of  tSe 
seaway.  i^ 

The  St.  Lawrence  Issue  has  resolved  itself 
into  the  simple  question  of  whether  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  to  protect  t^ 
national  interest  by  becoming  a  partner  In  a 
development  which  Is  going  ahead  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  we  participate. 


St.  Lawrence  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951  ' 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtf 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REc^. 
ORD.  I  Include  three  excellent  editorials 
relative   to   the   pending   St.   Lawrende 

!)roject.  One  editorial  entitled  "Rcvivi. 
ng  St.  Lawrence,"  appeared  in  the  Octoi- 
ber  6  edition  of  the  Providence  <R.  l\ 
Journal:  and  the  second  editorial  er 
titled  "Seaway  Stalemate,"  was  put 
lished  In  the  October  3  edition  of  tl 
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itur   Herald    at   Decatur.   111.      The 

thW  editorial  entitled  New  Confidence 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway,"  ap- 
peared In  the  October  11  edition  of  the 
American  Metal  Market. 

The  editorials  follow  as  above-men- 
tioned: 

RrvivTNO  St.  Law«ence 
Bepreaentatlve  Blatictk,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Btn****-  Wmn.  of  Wisconsin,  have  revived 
tiia  lesue  of  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
valarway  probably  too  late  to  get  posmre 
xuUxtii  tlili  iosslnn  Several  months  afo  Oen- 
eral  liftrT>'«"  and  Defense  MobllViwr  WUaon 
greatly  altered  the  complexion  of  this  ancient 
controversy  by  declarlnig  that  construction  of 
a  nsway  through  the  St.  Lawrence  is  essen- 
tial to  national  defense.  Mr.  WUson  went  so 
far  as  to  label  it  a  -^vital"  and  -urgent- 
project.  

Two  Important  conaklevatloos  prompted 
Mr.  WUson  to  reverse  his  long-held  crttleal 
view  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  undertak- 
ing. One  Is  the  Increasing  importance  of 
foreign  Iron  ore  in  American  defense.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  our  objective  of  producing 
annually  130.000.000  ingot  tons  of  steel  by 
19#0,  we  must  have  ore  from  b'lch  outside 
sotirces  as  Labrador,  Veneauels  and  BrazlL 
The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  not  only  *>»•  "»»*- 
ural  but  indispensable  transportikiion  artery 
for  delivery  of  this  foreign  ore  to  the  steel 
tniua  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Ttaa  aeoond  consideration  U  the  posslbUity 
that  mmarj  attack,  either  directly  or  through 
sabotage,  might  suddenly  wreck  the  Sault 
Sta.  Marie  locks  througb  which  passes  the 
entire  output  of  the  Mesabl  Range  Iron  ore. 
Such  a  blow  would  cripple  our  steel  Industry. 
BcBce  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  urgency 
at  having  an  alternative  source  of  vital  sup- 
ply. The  St.  Lawrence  development  jjroject 
is  the  key  to  this  source.  More  than  7 
annthM  have  elapsed  since  Marshall  and  WU- 
son  urgently  advocated  poaltive  action- 
Mean  whUs  the  Canadian  Government  has  in- 
dicated its  ImpatlMioe  with  American  dila- 
torineas.  If  It  Is  now  too  late  for  Congress 
to  take  afflrmative  authCMiaatlon  action  this 
SMtfon,  clearly  In  the  name  of  defense  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  should  be  given  high 
prloritf  when  the  next  session  begins. 

SSAWAT  BESixiun 
The  United  SUtes  has  fumbled  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
until  Canada  in  desperaUon  has  volunteered 
to  foot  the  »219,000,000  bUl,  and  do  the  work 
alone. 

To  which  President  Truman  protests  that 
the  United  States  would  prefer  Joint  develop- 
ment of  the  seaway  by  the  two  countries. 
The  President  la  reasonable,  however,  to  the 
extent  that  if  Ooogreaa  cannot  be  prodded  in- 
to some  sort  of  action  soon  on  the  seaway, 
he  would  approve  the  Canadian  plan  as 
•eeoud  best. 

One  would  not  suspect  It  from  the  manner 
In  which  Congress  has  handled  previous 
plans  for  the  St.  Lawrence  River  project,  but 
the  aaaway  and  power  project  is  Immensely 
important  to  the  neighboring  nations.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  long  controversy 
over  whether  the  seaway  should  be  built  at 
all.  That  has  been  decided,  and  the  issue 
now  Is  whether  It  woiild  be  better  to  let 
Canada  build  and  own  the  preset  or  share 
It  with  the  United  States. 

Since  the  seaway  would  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. It  seems  obvious  that  the  United 
States  owes  Canada  fullest  cooperation  in  the 
project.  Contemplated  is  the  dredging  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  open  the  way  for 
large  ocean-going  iwwslw  as  far  west  as 
Detrott.  to  tnsfure  a  steady  flow  of  iron  or© 
to  the  midland  steel  mills  of  the  United 


states  from  new-found  deposits  in  northern 
Quebec  and  Labrador. 

If  this  project  is  completed — and  engineers 
say  It  is  a  posslbilUy  by  1&5<3 — It  is  easy  to 
envision  the  opening  of  a  navigable  channel 
from  Detroit  to  Lake  Huron,  which  would 
allow  I  arte  ocean  fretgbtcrs  to  reach  Chicago 
and  Duluth  The  prospect  of  ocean-gomg 
ships  at  Chicago  docks  is  roost  attractive. 

Canada  has  ofT»red  the  United  States  a 
jwoposal  as  near  an  ultimatum  as  can  b« 
exchanged  t)etween  two  friendly  neigh  bora. 
It  Is  this  Help  us  build  the  seaway,  or  five 
us  permission  to  do  it  alone. 

The  obligation  of  the  United  States  is 
obvious. 

Krw  Courmmca  m  ths  St.  Lswantcs 

WamwAT 
Two  developments  have  takra  place  In  the 
past  fortnight  whldi  street  new  attention  to 
the  St.  lAwrenoe  ewway  and  power  p^Ject. 
At  an  offld&I  coofareaee  in  the  White  Hotise. 
Prime  Minister  St.  Laurent,  of  Canada,  pre- 
sented to  President  Truman  a  plan  under 
which  the  waterway  would  be  constructed 
by  Canada  akme.  Several  days  later  a  new 
bill  to  bnfld  the  project,  with  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  participating,  was  intro- 
duced by  RcpresenUtlve  Joht  A.  Blstnoc. 
of  Minnesota. 

The  Preeldent  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  on  the  vital  importance  of  the  sea- 
way to  the  economy  and  defense  of  the  two 
cotmtries.  and  also  that  cooperative  con- 
struction is  most  desirable,  but  If  Congress 
does  not  soon  act.  then  the  Canadian  plan 
would  be  -second  best.-  No  OiM  ean  deny 
that  there  has  been  lengthy  dtlly-4allytng 
over  the  program  and  s  considerable  amount 
of  confusion,  especially  since  ntunerous 
groups  opyposing  the  waterway  have  dissem- 
inated large  amounts  of  Uterature  Ui  many 
<lirectiona.  Canada  has  grown  weary  of  wait- 
ing with  the  result  that  her  plan  to  buUd  it 
alone  has  been  tentatively  submitted  to  the 
Parliament  in  Ottawa,  which  reconvened  on 
October  9.  We  beUeve  that  our  good  neighbor 
Is  taking  the  logical  step  and  will  work  out 
the  matter  of  electric  power  with  New  York 
State,  assuming  that  reasonable  time  first 
will  be  given  for  Congress  to  take  up  the 
Blatnlk  proposal. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  jjroJect  as  a 
transportation  system  for  Labrador-Quebec 
ore  to  the  Middle  West  for  coal,  aluml- 
nimi  and  many  other  goods  and  as  a  poten- 
tial  soiu-ce  of  perhaps  S.000.000  hOBsepower 
of  cheap  electricity,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  shelved  the  matter  in 
July.  The  margin  held  by  the  opponents  on 
the  committee  U  understood  to  hsve  been 
amail.  But  new  hopes  are  now  arising  and 
these  must  not  be  considered  ae  lacking  sig- 
nlflcanoe  or  weight.  The  construction  would 
not  place  an  excessive  strain  on  the  supply  ot 
manpower  and  materials  because  the  needs 
would  be  spread  out  over  about  6  years. 

Mr.  Blatnik.  has  designed  a  bill  with  a  new 
approach  which  was  developed  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  numerous  criticisms 
presented  st  the  protracted  hearlnp  held 
In  the  House  this  spring  find  which  are 
recorded  in  two  thick  volumes.  Briefly,  his 
resolution  r- commends:  (1»  complete  ex- 
change of  informaaon  between  the  two 
countries  on  costs,  rates,  overhead,  etc.:  (2) 
asjjurance  of  United  States-Canadian  agree- 
ment on  tolls  to  make  the  program  self- 
llquldatlng  and  self-supporting;  i3>  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  study  and  supervise 
construction  along  with  Canada:  (4)  mutual 
agreement  on  the  retirement  of  the  invest- 
ment within  50  years;  (5)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  costs, 
amortiaatlon.  operailons.  and  fiscal  perform- 
ance; and  (6)  setting  up  of  a  special  St.  Law- 


rence fund  In  the  Treasti.7  and  issuance  of 

bonds  to  facilitate  aoctirate  accounting. 

While  the  new  bill  will  not  reconcile  all 
the  objections  previoiisiy  presented  by  the 
railroads,    barge,   and   coal   Interests,   cham- 
bers of  commerce,  port  groups,  electric  util- 
ities   and  som*  unions.  It  definitely  docs  ap- 
penr  to  meet  their  views  by  much  more  than 
halfway     Obviously  saeeiflc  tolls  for  specillo 
ccmmodittes  cannot   be  definitely  set  until 
all    the    construction    and    operational    cost 
factors  are  known      The  cost  of  building  U 
estimated  at  about  •900.000,000.  but  the  pro- 
ponents are  g^l^tng  new  confidence  in  that 
they  can  now  present  to  Ccmtrress  a  program 
that    apparently    WIU    work    as    a    business 
enterprise  witboot  ■Qbeidlzatlon.     It  wculd 
not    be    adopted    until    after    eubftantlating 
economic  and  engineering  studies  were  made. 
The  seaway  is  a  highly  Important  unde- 
veloped asset   whk:h   seems  destined  Inevi- 
tably to  be  carried  through  to  promote  new 
trade   and    In    turn    will    spread    out    more 
traffic  to  the  railroads.     It  would  not  only 
aid  the  steel  and  aluminum  li'.du.«.t,rie*  but 
also  many  others.    The  House  committee  is 
holding  bearings  on  the  plan  and  Is  expected 
to  talce  a  vote  this  week.    The  Blatnlk  reso- 
lution duMirves  approval:    for   then   it  will 
have  a  chance  to  reach  the  floor  in  January. 
If  its  provisions  are  followed  through  we  will 
not  be  taking  on  a  costly  venture  until  we 
see  where  we  are  going  in  a  very  business- 
like way.     Since   it    would   be    best   for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  share  the  bei»- 
flts  and  burdens  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Canada 
will  not  njsh  in  to  do  the  thing  independ- 
ently.    If  the  Blatnlk   measure  should   re- 
ceive the  committee's  green  light,  and  there 
are  pretty  good  chances  that  it  will,  then 
we  Bsay  be  quite  syre  that  our  neighbor  will 
hold  off  and  cooperate  fTilly  on  the  new  plan 
as  iHtjJected.     If  Congress   again   sidetracks 
the  seaway,  Canada's  initiative  will  be  most 
welcome. 


Ambassador  to  the  VaBcas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  K.i.rwois 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKP  RESENT ATTVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.     GORDON.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

President  today  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Mark  Clark  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  This 
is  a  historic  step.  I-  will  be  the  first 
time  that  our  Government  will  liave  had 
an  accrediied  ambassador  at  the  Vati- 
can. The  Honorable  M>Ton  Taylor  was 
the  President's  personal  representative. 
Until  1867  we  had  a  legation  there, 
but  provision  for  its  contintuitioD  was 
stricken  from  the  appropriation  bill  la 
that  year. 

The  tstablishment  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vatican  m&iiu  an  Im- 
portant step  in  our  network  of  foreign 
ccnuicts.  The  church  is  a  workl-wkie 
organization  with  loyal  followers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  members  come 
from  every  strata  of  society.  From  all 
comers  of  the  globe  messages  pour  Into 
the  Holy  See  that  gives  a  coverage  no 
other  post  provides.  This  makes  the 
Vatican  one  of  the  most  important  lis- 
tening posts  m  the  world. 


I: 
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Under  the  leadership  of  His  Holiness 
the  Catholic  Chuith  has  fought  the 
forces  of  hate  of  bigotry,  tyranny  and 
dictatorship  wherever  they  have  ap- 
pnaitl  I  am  happy,  as  are  millions  of 
ABBcricaiis.  tbMt  our  Government  and 
the  Vatican  are  regularijrfng  their  rela- 
tions and  icrining  t))eir  strength  in  the 
*«-»"»*«*  ftelit  ftcainst  eommunism. 


The  Friendly  Baker 


;ON  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Saturday.  Ort(A>er  20.  1951 

Mr.  WEICHEL  Mr.  Speak^er.  up  in 
my  district  there  is  a  living  ex&mple  of 
what  a  poor  boy  can  do  in  the  United 
States  by  application,  hard  work,  and 
the  desire  to  accomplish,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding the  story  from  the  Toledo  Blade 
covering  Tony  Szymanowski.  the  boy 
who  has  made  a  great  success  of  the 
bakery  business  throughout  northwest- 
ern Ohio  and  is  called  :he  friendly  baker: 
ToNTs:    The   FamroLT   Bakirt 

Back  in  1918.  Anthony  (Tony)  Szymanow- 
^1  wii3  baUng  what  his  neighbors  called 
"the  world's  finest  doughnuts"  In  a  Uttle 
backyard  shed  in  Fremont.  The  first  day's 
production  was  a  modest  eight  dozen,  two 
dosen  of  which  were  sold  for  40  cents.  As 
the  months  passed.  Tony,  riding  his  bicycle 
with  a  basket  of  hot  doughnuts  perched  on  its 
handlebars,  became  a  familiar  sight  to  Fre- 
mont housewives.  Today  Tony's  original 
doughnut  machine  has  given  way  to  a  mod- 
em miracle  that  rolls  out  an  unbelievable 
200  dozen  doughnuts  per  hour.  In  addition, 
Tony's  Bakery  produces  a  million  loaves  of 
bread  each  month,  as  well  as  cakes,  cookies, 
sweet  rolls,  biscuits,  and  coffee  cakes. 

A  happy  combination  of  baking  skill  and 
fHmdly  salesmanship  have  prospered  Tony's 
Bakery  to  the  point  where  90  bakery  trucks 
now  carry  a  complete  line  of  baked  goods  all 
over  northwestern  Ohio.  Sprawled  over  3 
•cres.  Tony's  Bakery  is  one  of  the  top  indus- 
tries In  this  part  of  the  State.  Yet.  in  spite 
of  its  phenomenal  growth,  a  good  90  percent 
of  Tony's  sales  are  still  made  on  a  house-to- 
house  basis,  using  the  same  friendly,  person- 
al approach  begun  by  Tony  In  the  days  when 
the  man.  the  bicycle,  and  the  basket  of 
doughnuts  were  *  familiar  and  welcome 
sight  to  Fremont  housewives. 


National  Security  and  Hemisphere  Soli- 
darity .Krt  Paramount  in  tb«  Considera- 
tion of  Oil  Imports  Under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 
Mr     MAN.SFIELD      Mr     Speaker,    on 
October  9.  1951,  Mr.  Elmer  Paiman,  of 


Austin,  Tex.,  appeared  liefore  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  in  a  hearing  incident  to  the 
renegotiation  of  the  trade  agreement 
with  Venesnela.  Mr.  Patman  appeared 
as  a  representative  of  an  inoependent 
petroleum  producer,  the  Superior  Oil  Co., 
which  has  production  in  some  15  States 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  conducted  an  extensive 
investigation  on  the  effects  of  foreign  oil 
imports  on  independent  domestic  pro- 
ducers. I  was  a  memljer  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  conducted  the  investigation 
and.  needless  to  say,  my  interest  in  the 
subject  of  petroleum  continues  unal>ated. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  of  my  in- 
tense interest  in  the  adequacy  of  petro- 
leum supplies  during  our  present  na- 
tional emergency  but  because  of  my 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Moreover,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  production  and 
refining  of  petroleum  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  my  own  State  of  Montana. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Patman's  statement 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  I  com- 
mend his  careful  analysis  of  the  oil  im- 
ports situation  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Patman's  statement  follows: 
Statement  on  Behaut  or  Supkeior  Oil  Co., 

BzroKE  CoMMmEK  roB  RzciFaocrrr  Ineob- 

UATlOti 

(By  Elmer  Patman) 

My  name  is  Elmer  Patman.  I  am  a  lawyer. 
I  live  in  Austin,  Tex.,  and  represent  the  Su- 
perior Oil  Co.,  an  independent  producing 
company  with  production  in  some  15  States 
of  this  Nation. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  concerned 
o  u^elves.  as  have  many  others  similarly  situ- 
ated In  the  industry,  with  the  econonilc  im- 
pact of  imports  of  crude  oil  and  Its  products 
Into  this  country:  particularly,  as  to  the 
possible  adverse  effect  thereof  upon  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  competitive,  vtrile  domestic 
industry,  vitally  Important  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  our  country.  As  Americans 
we  are  interested  flrst  in  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  its  ability  to  have  available  ade- 
quate quantities  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  particularly  in  times  of  emergency. 
We  recognize  that  petroleum  is  the  largest 
single  item  that  moves  In  foreign  commerce 
and  its  importance  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  other  nations  of 
the  world  cannot  be  minimized. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been  many 
statements  made  by  various  officials  of  our 
Government,  in  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  concerning  the  necessity 
of  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity.  Defense 
of  this  hemisphere  la  a  part  of  our  national 
policy.  It  Is  clear  that  a  partnership  In  fact 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  it  Is  important  that  we  takt 
all  possible  action  to  assure  the  solidarity 
of  that  partnership. 

MATIONAL     SECUaXTT      AKD     HEMISPHKKE     SOU- 

aurrr  ajii  paxamount  considerations 

In  the  beginning,  we  would  Uke  to  advise 
this  Committee,  though  it  might  not  be 
material  or  pertinent  to  the  lAquiry.  that 
while  we  have  no  production  in  Venezuela 
and  own  no  concessions  to  produce,  tra  bnvn. 
In  the  last  several  years,  done  coosldenble 
geolojrical  and  geophysical  exploratory  work 
in  Venezuela  with.  I  might  add.  the  fuU 
cooperation  of  the  Venezuelan  governmental 
authorities.     We,   of   course,  are   interested 


In  an  opportunity  to  translate  this  explora^ 
iory  work  into  actual  attempts  to  bring  intto 
production  as  yet  probable  undiscovered  r«- 
ierres  in  that  country  so  that  they  may  bk 
idded  to  the  reserve  producing  capacity  ds 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  made  avallablk 
In  whatever  emergency  might  face  the  Westi- 
ern  Hemisphere.  We  know  of  many  other 
Independents  that  are  in  this  position. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
America  is  authority  for  statistics  dlscloei 
that  three  companies  In  Venezuela  produe 

fn  excess  of  90  percent  of  its  total  prodv 
ion.  which  ciirrently  approximates  som^ 
1,750.000  barrels  dally.  On  the  other  hanq, 
the  producing  segment  of  the  United  Stateis 
domestic  oil  Industry  is  composed  of  somfc 
tO.OOO  to  30,000  individuals  and  companies. 

fHE  POLICY  ADOPTED  lit  1949  BT  THE  NATIONA^ 
>  PETBOLEtTM  COtTNCIL  IS  SOtTNO  | 

We  have  never  opposed  the  Importation  df 
trude  oil  or  products  thereof  into  this  coum- 
iry  within  supplementary  requirements.  Wis 
have  never  believed,  and  do  not  now  bellevi 
that  the  Importation  of  crude  oil  and  pr 
Ucts  thereof  Into  this  country  should 
In  supplanting  quantities.  We  thoroug 
Subscribe  to  the  statement  of  a  desirah 
tiatlonal  oil  policy  adopted  by  the  Natio: 
fetroleum   Council  In  January   1949: 

**1.  The  Nation's  economic  welfare  anil 
security  require  a  policy  on  petroleum  imt 
ports  which  will  encoTirage  exploration  ann 
development  efforts  in  the  domestic  induaj- 
try  and  which  will  make  available  a  maxlh 
tnum  supply  of  domestic  oil  to  meet  thfe 
tieeds  of  this  Nation. 

•'The  availability  of  petroleum  from  do- 
tnestlc  fields  produced  under  sound  conser- 
vation practices,  together  with  other  pertl- 
tient  factors,  provides  the  means  for  deteri- 
tmnlng  if  Imports  are  necessary  and  the  exK 
tent  to  which  imports  are  desirable  to  supj- 
|)lement  our  oil  supplies  on  a  basis  which 
Will  be  sound  in  terms  of  the  national  eco 
t>my  and  in  terms  of  conservation. 

"The  implementation  of  an  import  poll 
therefore  should  be  flexible  so  that  adjui 
inents  may  readily  be  made  from  time 
^Ime. 

;  "Imports  In  excess  of  otir  economic  ni 
kfter  taking  Into  account  domestic  product 
^ion  in  conformance  with  good  conservation 
bractices  and  within  the  limits  of  maximuifi 
efficient  rates  of  production,  will  retard  do^ 
tnestlc  exploration  and  development  of  new 
Dil  fields  and  the  technological  progress  Ih 
fill  branches  of  the  Industry,  which  is  esset 
tial  to  the  Nation  *s  economic  welfare  an^ 
security  (p.  19  of  NPC  Policy)." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Oil  from  abroad  should  be  available 
Ithe  United  States  to  the  extent  that  It  majy 
be  needed  to  supplement  our  domestic  5U{f- 

glies.  The  availability  of  oil  outside  of  th^ 
nlted  States,  in  places  well  situated  tp 
supply  our  off-shore  requirements  In  tlnie 
Of  emergency.  Is  of  Importance  to  our  iu»- 
tlonal  security  ( p.  17  of  NPC  Policy)."  I 

'  CONCaXSSIOKAL    STTn>IES    RAVE   BEEN    VALUABLp 

,  About  2!'2  years  ago  the  trend  of  steadlf 
Increasing  imports  from  the  Middle  East, 
well  as  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  !a 
sharply  compensating  decline  in  domestic 
production  and  development,  reached  beyor 
supplementary  requirements  to  the  [>oint 
actually  supplanting  domestic  productlo 
and  was  the  cause  for  serious  alarm.  We 
familiar  with  the  conditions  and  circuz 
stances  that  brought  about  the  creation 
the  Subcommittee  on  OU  Imports  of  tl 
Belect  Committee  on  Small  Busisees  of  tii,.. 
iD&ited  States  House  of  Representatives  (n 
June  1949.  We  foUowed  the  work  of  thla  sui- 
pommittee  as  weU  as  the  whole  commlttae. 
pmd  are  familiar  with  iu  report.  We  cooi- 
snend  the  work  ol  thla  committee,  and  b^^ 
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that  It  pel  farmed  a  useful  public  serr- 
Thls  eoanalMM  pointed  up  for  the  Arst 
to  my  kaowledee,  the  relatioa  and 
meaning  of  Imports  in  supplemanllBg  and 
supplanting  quantities.  We  find  no  fault 
with  the  report  of  this  committee  and  com- 
it  to  this  committee.  The  tremendous 
that  went  Into  It  uodoubtedly  would 
be  of  aid  and  assiEtanoe  to  you.  The  ooc- 
dltions  that  existed  In  the  ftnt  half  at  1940 
that  brought  about  the  creation  of  this  oon- 
greasional  conmlttee  do  not  exist  today. 
Whether  theae  oonditlons  will  retvirn  or  not 
we  do  not  know.  We  believe,  however,  that 
In  the  event  they  do  there  Is  now  adequate 
■MChlnery  provided  by  the  Cbngreea  to  aeeet 
the  problem  head-on  if  the  law  Is  XlwlBla- 
tered  in  accordance  with  its  apparent  intent. 

ncpoBTS  ABS  wmx  wTTHnr  stTPPLDCxirraaT 
QtTAimrnts 
We  believe  that  the  Importation  of  crude 
•ad  protvcts  into  the  United  States  at  the 
prMMBt  Use  Is.  and  for  some  time  past  has 
been,  wcfl  within  supplewnntary  quantities. 
Lei  UB  take  a  look  at  todays  supply-and- 
dHBHMl  plcttire.  As  of  September  22,  it  Is 
saMBBated  that  the  average  dally  crude-oU 
production  In  the  Un  ♦ed  States  appraaii- 
mated  some  8.222.000  barrels  per  day,  earn- 
pared  with  a  dally  average  of  6,128.000  barrels 
in  Juae  1951.  ThlB  Is  against  an  eaUaaatod 
total  demand  second  quarter  1951  at  7jM3,>00 
bairels  daily;  some  •M.OOO  banala  tfaity  on 
the  abort  side.  This  demand  la  op  10.8 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  li60.  and 
forecasts  showed  a  demand  for  the  third 
quarter  o*  1951  of  7.239,000  barrels  daUy.  and 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  7.7C1.000  beurels 
daily.  Thtis,  current  domestic  dally  demand 
(IncIudlBg  soBttary)  exceeds  current 
tic  dally  proJnetion  by  over  1.000,000 
All  these  figures  are  roughly  11  percent  high- 
er than  for  comparahle  periods  in  1950. 

Against  these  productioc-and-demand 
figures,  as  of  September  15,  1951.  crude  stocks 
(aboip*  grmind)  amounted  to  some  250.490,- 
r.  gasoline  stocks  114,318.000;  kero- 
sa.9«6jB0O;  dlatUlfSd  stodcs  of 
■A  IMllllMl  HMfes  of  47  J72.000. 
an  «r  tbsss  product  stajefeB,  eateept  residuals, 
M«  sooMwhat  higher  than  they  were  In  the 
previous  year.  On  the  other  hand.  taiOng 
Into  conaideraUon  the  lacreaaed  demand  In 
1951  compared  to  1950,  as  evidenced  by 
actual  coOfSiBiilng  experience,  we  fall  to  see 
how  anytjne  could  find  that  these  stocks  are 
too  high.  The  best  qualified  opinion  In  the 
Industry,  including  the  Judgment  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission,  as  puttllcly 
sUted,  would  indicate  that  anytMag  up  to 
260.000,000  barrels  of  crude  stocks  would  not 
be  too  high. 

On  the  question  of  Imports,  we  find  Im- 
portation of  refined  products  Into  this  cotm- 
try  In  June  1961  approximated  SI8.iM  barrels 
per  day  from  the  Western  Hsmlspfcere  and 
"16.000  barrels  per  day  from  the  Eastern  Bem- 
tophfBre.  On  the  crude  side,  we  find  that 
Imports  Into  this  country  in  June  1951  ap- 
proximated sao,0QO  hacxitia  par  day  from  the 
Western  Hwnlsphew.  aad  aOOOQO  barrets  per 
day  from  the  ■Bstem  Bmaamfbaam,  Baet  the 
Iranian  crMa,  we  uadenfeaad  that,  vndv  an 
agreeooent  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  world-wide  oU  com- 
panies have  generally  agreed  that  Eastern 
Beml^Aartc  oU  wUl  he  left  to  eoppty  tb* 
'  tte  laitein  Wiwliphw.  iMielsg 
Bemtspfaerle  all  for  the 
We  have  not  the  ii 
nor  are  we  prepa:-ed  to  aaake  a  valid  appraisal 
of  what  the  future  holds  wtth  reference  to 
the  relation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Heml- 
iVtoKle  ott  aad  wbsre  It  will  go  in  the  later- 
have  to  be  factually  examined  under  any 
changed  condition. 


DOMESTIC    BESXSVE    CAPAaxT    B    INAOE4UATB 

We  do  know  that  oiir  reserve-prodiKlng 
capa^ty  is  dwindling  at  an  alarming  rate. 
AoBORllng  to  the  August  19SI  etIlWBf  of 
the  ladspcndant  Fmmtltnm  Assoristina.  of 
America,  the  Unlfead  Btatss  rsserve  eapadty 
oC  all  oil.  as  of  Janoary  1951.  was  gSS.OOO 
barrels  per  day.  However,  increased  produc- 
tloa  staee  then,  oooMlaBed  in  part  by  the 
lucre  ased  demand  to  110  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  Iranian  situation,  has  materially  de- 
pletad  this  adBStttedly  Inadequate  reserve. 
Today  the  satlsaated  reserve  is  not  over  90Q.« 
OOObaiTdiperdBy.  Vorthsnaara.  eeea  when 
the  leseive  flgore  alood  tA  IMjMO  bands 
per  day.  the  Defense  DepattaaBat  announced 
that  an  additional  l.OOOWO  barrels  per  day 
of  avalhU)ie  oil  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
reserve  requirements  ot  the  present  esaer- 
gency. 

ThOB.  irMi  a  staadUy  tnacaatag  wortd 

requtrcmatc;  demand  created  by  the  Ira 
nlan  sttaattoii:  plus  a  shortage  of  tubnla: 
goods  in  this  country  for  domestic  explcra- 
tion  and  development.  It  Is  simple  arithme- 
tic to  conclude  that  our  requiremenu  today 
must  be 


BXBOSPHKBX  SBODU)  SB  K3ICOUKAfiXS 

The  Defen!>e  nrpartirnt  has  stated  fesy 
recmtly  that  thte  additional  avallabia  oU 
should  come  flrst  from  the  United  Statea  and 
stcond  frooa  tbe  other  piiiimiiag  aeaaa  la  the 
Western  IlWBirphere  Iff  aoapMqr  ^  try- 
lag  every  day  to  make  a  ooatribatiou  to  this 
ob)ecUve.  In  1960  we  were  credited  wtth 
one  ot  tbe  bbbJot  discoveries  In  the  United 
States — a  fltid  on  the  Texas  Oulf  coast.    We 

in  tiM  baalnass  at  an  ever  larraselng  and 
eardb  for  new  rssarves  and  proper 
developBiuit  at  extstlng  reeervea. 

In  the  light  <jt  the  realities  at  these  thnes. 
it  seems  dear  that  theae  objectives  cannot 
be  realiaed  without  full  ccmsideration  of  the 
needs  of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries who  are  concemsd.  in  his  teetlmony 
before  the  SubeooMBltfeae  oa  Oil  iMports  to 
the  HooBS  Wamll  BHlBMa  OuMinlHat.  June 
15.  1949.  Raar  Adm.  Bartea  B.  Bridges,  execu- 
Uve  secretary  of  Munltkms  Board  Petrtdeum 
Committee,  stated: 

"The  potential  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  Statea  akme  wotild  be  seriously  In- 
adequate in  event  of  a  major  war.  There- 
fore, It  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  other 
areas  which  would  tT***'  to  be  freely  ac- 
oeasible  durlag  war.  lIlMse  areas  sre  lo- 
cated Ui  the  Western  Hemtephrre.  Coastd- 
erations  of  national  security,  whether  of  an 
economic.  poUUcal.  or  military  nature,  should 
dearly  iii  ii.">"  tka  SBamtiaUty  at  Western 
Hemisphere  oil  In  event  at  war. 

"Under  the  current  concepts  of  the  prob- 
lem, should  there  be  a  war  in  tbe  near  future, 
and  wtth  present  estimates,  all  tbe  oU  pro- 
duction of  the  weatarn  ■caBkqpbare  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  raqolraaBents  mt  the 
United  States  military  forces  and  esMBttal 
dvlUan  demand  of  the  hwmlspbere.  with 
some  allomances  for  the  allies.  There  would 
be  nana  to  ^larc;  and  the  rattnalng.  at  bmt, 
would  need  be  extremely  cloaa." 

In  commenting  on  Admiral  BtggB*  state- 
ment, the  leport  concluded: 

"In  the  absence  of  any  better  authority, 
the  rabcoamlttee  accepts  this  statement. 
Would  it  aat  Mlow  that  if  we  imposed  oaerly 
strtDgent  restrictions  on  oU 
WBd^t  flxMl  UMse  Western 
onavallahle  to  us  in  time  of  war?  The  pro- 
duction from  wells  in  theae  foreign  areas. 
If  they  are  to  be  mixde  available  to  us  In  tlire 
of  emergency,  should  receive  reasonable 
treatment  in  entering  our  market  plaoes." 

We  strongly  favor  cairytng  oo  a  vigilant 
search  for  more  reserves  in  this  coimtry  but. 


4t  the  same  time,  believe  it  would  be  sound 
pUcy  to  encourage  :.ctlvely  the  development 
t  additional  reserve- producing  capacity  in 
Yenesuela.  the  nation  Involved  with  the 
United  States  m  these  hearlnes  In  additioa 
to  its  producing  ar^a*.  \>ne«\iela  has  a  vast 
poMntial  reserve  area  "vhich  has  been  more 
or  leas  extensively  explored  g<H-)ic<elrallT  but 
has  never  been  thrown  open  for  con?petltivs 
devetapasent. 

We  have  never  advocated  but.  indeed,  have 
always  opposed  pxnratinn  en  the  bjjsia  of 
reserves;  or,  stated  another  way.  division  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  on  the  relative 
basts  of  the  calculated  reser%-e8  of  the  world. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  Is  not 
sound.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
will  atfaiie  and  retard  t.^hno!(igical  ad- 
vanoOBCBt.  Technological  advancement 
has  never  occurred  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind without  an  opportunity  for  appUca- 
tlon.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recoenize  and 
admit  that,  in  Vencstiela,  and  probably  in 
other  areas  at  the  warld  not  the  subject  of 
this  hearing,  there  probably  exist  large 
quanlitlw  at  tindleeovered  otl  reserves  that 
need  to  be  developed  and  should  be  de- 
vetoped  oader  the  security  appraisal  by  the 
United  States  Defense  Department  and  in 
the  light  of  current  conditions  In  this 
connection  I  waat  it  emphatically  under- 
stood that  I  am  aot  ooa  at  those  that  be- 
lieve that  we  are  running  out  of  oil  in  this 
country;  neither  do  1  believe  that  we  have 
diseovered  all  of  the  oU  in  this  country  that 
win  be  discovered.  We  are  only  talking 
about  supplementing  oil  and  domestic  ef- 
forts; not  Bupplantlr^  them. 

PBXSBWT  «UBrrS   DO    NOT   EXCXtTBK  OIL    IMT-OBTS; 

Tuai  oi^LT  iNcarASs  iMiHjaxiB  costs 
In  our  opinion,  the  present  tariff  en  the 
Importation  of  crude  oil^  Into  the  United 
States  does  not  keep  a  single  barrel  out.  We 
do  not  believe  that  under  present  condi- 
tions a  eontteuatlon  of  this  amount  will 
keep  any  oil  out  It  follows-  that,  if  under  a 
valid  appraisal  of  our  needs  for  hemispheric 
BoUdartty  and  security,  reduction  ol  exist- 
lug  tariff  becomes  necessary  In  our  nego- 
tiations with  Veneauela.  such  action  ought 
to  be  taken. 

We  do  not  advocate  keeping  oil  from  being 
hnpcRted  Into  tte  United  States  within  stip- 
plementary  requirements  We  think  Im- 
ports are  tindoubtedly  now  within  suppie- 
mentarv  requlrenienta  and  that  at  the  same 
ttme  wf  are  prooably  a  little  on  the  high 
side  in  this  ejuntry  on  production  constrter- 
Ing  the  present  cond^UDn  of  our  reserve 
pcodadiV  eivaeity.  as  well  a£  from  a  con- 
ssrvatSoB  standpoint. 

We  have  no  Information  nor  any  experi- 
ence  wtth   reference   to   cost    of   prodxirtlon 
In  foreign  and  domestic  areas.     We  do  know 
that  costs  of  production  in  the  United  States 
have    mall  ilaTTj    tncreaaed    in    the    last    12 
months      Everything   that    It    tak«   to  find 
and   produce   a    barrel    of    crude    oU    In   the 
United  States  costs  more  today  than  it  did 
1  year  ago.  while  the  price  of  oil  has  remained 
constant      Likewise,    we    agree    that    Vene- 
te  imdoubtedly  experiencing  the  same 
in  relation  to  what  they  buy  from  us 
as  compared  to  what  they  sf  U  to  us  since  the 
price  of  their  oil  :.6  pegsred  with  ours.     In  tbu 
connection.    I    heard   Secretary   Chapasan   of 
the  Cnited  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
just  last  month  In  Caracas.  Venezuela,  state 
that  Venezuela  purchased  some  •400.000,000 
worth     ui    various    commodities    from    the 
United  States  annually  and  m  turn  sold  to 
the     United     States     $300  000,000     annually 
worth  ol  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 

COKCXtrSIOK 

Tbe  v;ew»  that   we  exprcea  here   are   vpe- 

clflcally   umlted  to  conditions   as   they  are 
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tod«y.  asd  are  not  to  be  oonstrtted  as  any 

artempt   by   us   to  lorecact   tii«    unrertain- 

tlH  o(  tbf  future.    We  an  llTlnf  in  a  world 

of  ever  and  ocmstantly  chu^tof  cosdttiona. 

It  may  well  be  tliat  In  tb-  luturt  the  tacts 

ap(»i  wbicli  *bla  eoauBlttee  «1U  necessarily 

iMfM  tt»  Oacalaa  iranaant  to  these  bearings. 

vttk   rafcnnc*    to    crade    petroleum    and 

ptodoeto  ttMracC.  will  dunce  to  ibe  extent 

that  a  1 —Pin  all  I  will  not  only  be  dealrabie. 

but    wUl    be    iiaiiiiMBrr       Tbe   Trad*   Agree- 

meata  Act  as  paaaed  by  tbc  Klgbty-aeoond 

f^'fUM  aod  signed  by  tbe  Preatdent  pro- 

vldM  tdaqtttte  safcgutfds  and  mAcMoery 

to  meet  tbeae  changwl  condltlona  when  and 

U  tbey  occur.    If  tike  peril  point  and  —cape 

ctaoea  prorMooa  ol  tbls  act  are  applied  and 

■dnitnlstecwl  wltb  tbe  rtUe  of  reaaon.  tbe 

dooMsdc  petiQletim  Indnrtry  will  be  ade- 

qtiately  protected  from  ttcpresMd  fears  of 

what  might  happen  in  the  future,  which  no 

here   can   forecast    with    any    degree   of 


Under^ound  L^ration  Movement  in 
Communist  CooBtries  May  Be  Jeopard- 
ized by  UN  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  CHARLtS  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WLscoNsij* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday   October  20,  19j1 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mutiial  Security  Act  which 
recently  was  passed  and  signed  by  the 
Pre.sident  provides  a  method  whereby 
the  United  States  can  render  aid  for 
underground  liberation  movements  in 
the  Communist  countries.  This  provi- 
sion Is  contained  in  an  amendment 
which  was  offere<*  by  me  in  the  House 
and  accepted. 

It  now  appears  that  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  Assembly,  scheduled 
to  meet  on  November  6  in  Paris,  is  a 
draft  code  of  Offen.ses  Against  the  Peace 
and  Security  of  Mankind.  Section  5  of 
article  1  of  this  proposed  code  would 
outlaw  "the  undertaking  or  encourage- 
ment, by  the  authorities  of  a  state,  of 
terrorist  activities  in  another  state,  or 
the  tolerance  by  the  authorities  of  a 
State,  of  organized  activities  calculated 
to  carry  out  te^rrorist  acts  in  another 
state." 

You  will  note  from  the  wording  of 
this  section  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
som«*one  to  mi.vconstrue  this  section  to 
outlaw  outside  aid  to  any  liberation 
movements  in  CommunLst  countries  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  "terrorist 
acts."'  And  not  only  would  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  be  prohibit- 
ed from  aicUnK  any  such  liberation  move- 
ments, If  they  were  defined  as  "terrorist 
acts  "  but  no  country  could  permit  any 
private  tiroups  or  individuals,  on  their 
own  Initiative,  to  help  in  th;  liberation 
of  their  Communist -dominated  coun- 
tries. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  the 
United  Stntes  deleuailon  in  the  steering 
commltife  of  the  United  Nations  Asstm- 
bly  oppose  the  inclusion  of  this  draft 


code  from  the  agenda  at  Paris.  There 
has  been  very  little  time  for  a  thorougH 
discussion  of  this  proposed  draft  code  lA 
the  United  States.  This  is  contrary  t« 
article  16  of  the  Statutes  of  the  U.  NL 
International  Law  Commission  whicl^ 
provides ; 

When  tbe  General  Assembly  refers  to  the 
Commlaaton  a  propoaai  for  the  |m3gTessl%-» 
development  of  International  law.  the  Conir 
mission  shall  follow  a  procedure  on  the  folp 
lowjtg  lines: 

<a)  The  Commlarion  shall  appoint  one  <M 
Its  members  to  be  Rapporteur; 

(b)  Tbe  ConunUslon  shaU  formulate  $>, 
plan  of  work: 

(c)  Tbe  Commlseion  sball  circulate  n 
questionnAire  to  tbe  governments,  and  staatl 
Invite  them  to  supply  within  a  fixed  perlotl 
of  time  data  and  Information  relevant  Vo 
items  included  in  the  plan  of  work: 

(d)  The  Commission  may  appoint  some  ^ 
its  members  to  work  with  the  Rapporteur 
on  the  preparation  of  drafts  pending  receipt 
of  replies  to  this  questionnaire; 

(e)  The  Commission  may  consult  wlt$i 
scientific  Institutions  and  individual  expertf; 
these  experts  need  not  necessarily  be  natiod- 
als  of  members  of  the  United  Nati:ms.  Tttc 
Secrctary-Oeneral  will  provide,  when  neces- 
sary and  within  the  limits  of  tbe  budget,  f<»r 
the  expenses  of  these  consultations  Sf 
experts: 

(f)  The  Commission  Shall  consider  i^e 
drafts  proposed  by  the  Rapporteur: 

(g)  When  the  Commission  considers  a 
draft  to  be  satisfactory.  It  shall  request  tl|e 
Secretary -General  to  Issue  it  as  a  Commlssicii 
document.  The  Secretariat  shall  give  aftl 
necessary  publicity  to  this  document  whldh 
shall  be  accompanied  by  such  explanation 
and  supporting  material  as  the  CommlssicSn 
considers  appropriate.  The  publication  shafll 
include  any  information  supplied  to  tie 
Commission  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire  re- 
ferred to  In  suljeection  (c)  above; 

(h)  Tbe  Commission  shall  invite  the  Goi- 
ernmenls  to  submit  their  comments  on  tl^s 
dociment  within  a  reasonable  time; 

(1)  The  Rapporteur  and  the  members  aft- 
pointed  for  that  purpose  shall  reconsider  tje 
draft  taking  into  consideration  these  coca- 
ments  and  shall  prepare  a  final  draft  and  ex- 
planatory report  which  they  shall  submit  fbr 
consideration  and  adoption  by  the  Coad- 
mlssion. 

(J)  The  Commission  shall  submit  tbe  dr^t 
so  adopted  with  Its  recommendatioiis 
through  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Oenetlil 
Assembly.  ' 

If  this  code  Is  removed  from  tHe 
agenda  at  Paris,  it  will  gire  tis  here  in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  brandh 
of  the  Government  time  to  study  ov^r 
section  5  and  many  other  detailed  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  code  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  article  16.  > 

My  concern  over  this  section  5 
prompted  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Au.stin.  our  United  States  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations.  Mr,  Austin  rfe- 
sponded  and  stated  that  he  did  not  thiijk 
that  extending  a  helping  hand  to  tte 
enslaved  people  of  Eastern  Europe  could 
be  classified  as  terrorist  acts.  Wrofce 
Mr.  Austin: 

To  attempt  to  restore  a  people's  freed(^ 
does  not  seem  to  merit  the  characterlaatwn 
of  "lerrorlat"  to  such  activity.  J 

I 

I  do  not  share  Mr.  Austin's  optimisn 
as  to  hoiv  such  underground  hberati^n 
activities  would  be  characterized. 


To  say  that  terror  would  play  no  part 
In  a  liberation  movement  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  to  be  utterly  unconversant  with 
what  constitutes  a  liberation  movetnent. 
One  of  the  main  objectives  of  a  re^l  lib- 
eration movement  is  to  strike  tenot  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Commimist  tyfants. 
Liberation  will  not  be  achieved  merely  by 
propaganda  and  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers; it  will  require  strong  action  at  the 
proper  time. 

Communists  themselves  are  much 
more  realistic  in  their  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  betwec^  the 
Communist  and  anti -Communist  world. 
Here  is  how  they  express  their  views  on 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  world: 

The  bourgeoisie  resorts  to  every  means  of 
violence  and  terror  to  safeguardl  and 
strengthen  its  predatory  property  and  Its  po- 
litical domination.  Hence  the  violence  of 
tbe  bourgeoisie  can  be  suppressed  only  by 
the  stem  violence  of  the  proletariat  (p.  36. 
Program  of  Commvmlst  International,  jlS^det. 

Is  it  merely  a  unique  coincidence  that 
the  word  "terror"  is  used  both  in  section 
5  of  the  proposed  draft  code  and  <n  the 
program  of  the  Communist  IntemAtion- 
al  of  1936?  I 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  ofce  of 
those  charged  by  the  Lithuanian-Aimeri- 
can  Council  and  the  Polish -American 
Congress  with  having  a  hand  in  drafting 
of  this  section  5  is  Vespjasian  V.  ^Pella, 
who.  I  am  informed,  was  form^ly  |i  sub- 
ordinate of  the  ruthless  Comziunist 
leader  of  Rumania.  Anna  Pauker. 

We  are  clearly  forewarned  bf  this 
Communist  International  prograz^  that 
the  acts  of  bourgeoisie  In  opposing  thtir 
domination  will  be  characterized  ai  "ter- 
rorist acts"  and  hence  prohibited  "under 
this  section  5.  Thus,  if  the  draft  oode  is 
ratified  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  communists  will  charge  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  endeavoring 
to  aid  In  the  liberation  of  Easterb  Eu- 
rope with  an  offense  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  manltind.  The  Cliisade 
for  FYeedom,  now  raising  funds  through- 
out the  United  States,  could  not  be  toler- 
ated and  the  United  States  Goverhment 
would  be  obliged  to  abolish  it— io  the 
Communists  could  charge. 

Not  only  is  this  proposed  draft  code 
fraught  With  danger,  but  it  appeaijs  that 
our  own  United  States  delegatioi^  itself 
intends  to  support  this  code,  t  infer 
this  from  Mr.  Austin's  letter  to  pie  in 
which  he  stated:  I 

The  purpose  was  clearly  to  prevent  tbe 
type  of  subverslonary  tactics  presently  used 
by  Communist  Russia  to  carry  forwsrd  Its 
stated  purpose  of  dominating  the  wo^ld. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  delegation 
will  become  convinced  of  the  real  dan- 
ger of  this  draft  code  before  the-  U.  N. 
Assembly  convenes  on  November  6, 

Still  another  danger  lies  ahead  in  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  code  of 
offenses  against  the  peace  and  security 
of  mankind.  If  the  code  Is  adopted  m 
the  form  of  a  convention  treaty  amd  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate  it  might 
be  binding  on  the  American  Govennment 
and  the  American  people. 
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Formal  action  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  be  dismissed  lightly  as  be- 
ing of  any  legal  signiflcance  bere  In  the 
United  States.    This  predae  point  has 
not  been  determined  by  our  Suprenoe 
Court  yet  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  argued 
by  seme  peoirie  that  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  arc  binding  on  the 
United    SUtea.    The    Second    District 
Court  of  Appeals  of  CaMomia  on  April 
24    1950.  in  the  case  of  Sei  Fuiii  ▼.  the 
State  an  Pac.  2d  481  >  stated  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  has  become  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  and  is  binding 
on  the  Oovemment  and  the  citizen.s  of 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tuUon.    Although  this  is  a  dedston  oi  a 
lower  coiut  and  sot  a  final  judication 
by  an  appellate  court,  it  serves  to  warn 
those  people  who  think  that  actions  of 
the  United  Nations  are  not  of  signifi- 
cance.   We  in  the  United  States  should 
watch  carefully  the  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  be  sure  that  none  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  are  in  any  way  com- 
plicated by  U.  N.  actions.    I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  any  U.  N.  action 
can  ever  override  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  f.ie  American  magazine.  Oc- 
tober 8,  1951,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Warren  R.  Austin,  and  Mr.  Austins 
reply: 

Thb  ftMm  Oouin  iMTBAr  Us  at  Paxis 
Just  a  year  ago  w»  aaiJt eased  our  concern 
over  a  draft  code  of  "Oaanaes  agaliMt  the 
Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind'  prepared 
but  kej  .  restricted  by  tbe  D.  N.  Interna- 
tional -^w  OaaamisBlon.  How  large,  we 
asked,  was  the  part  played  by  Coounvnists 
and  Communist  sympatblaers  in  Its  tkafttng? 
We  Inquired  becawae,  2  yesirs  pnriomij,  the 
Soviets  had  tried  to  have  the  ertma  o<  gano- 
cide  in  Just  such  a  code,  instead  <rf  to  a 
separate  convention.  If  they  bad  succeeded, 
tbey  would  not  have  been  liable  xxnder  the 
code  for  thehr  own  patented  form  of  geno- 
cide, which  they  perpetrate  in  timea  of 
peace.  But  tbey  failed  (Am.,  Novembw  4, 
1950.  p.  186).  and  on  Oaoember  ».  1948,  the 
U  N.  Assembly  adopted  a  separate  G«»ocide 
Convention  at  Paris.  It  has  since  been  rati- 
fied by  S2  nations,  but  not  by  the  tJnited 
States. 

liaanwhUe.  12  msmhrrs  of  the  Xnteraa- 
ttonal  Law  Comml«lon  ee«pleted  the  final 
draft  of  their  code  of  offensea.  Beaaarlcably 
enough,  though  no  iron  curtain  experts 
participated,  the  crime  of  genocide  is  in- 
cluded in  the  code.  It  deals,  besides,  with 
such  touchy  matters  as  incitement  to  war, 
preparations  for  war.  arms,  mUltarv  training, 
location  of  armed  fcrcea.  and  fortiflcationa. 
TlM  docnasnt  has  already  been  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  U.  H.  Assembly,  which  be- 
gins November  6  at  Parts. 

Noivally.  sueb  legal  drafts  are  submitted 
to  mualiM  gun  ■  niman  ti  for  1  year  of  study. 
ThlB  has  not  been  done  in  tbe  case  of  tbe 
eemptatcd  code.  Why  this  reluctance  to  let 
the  gwwnunents  stutJy  the  code  t>efor«  sui>- 
mlsBton  to  the  Assembly? 

Tbe  Utbuanian-Amexlcan  Council  and  the 
PoUah-American  Congress  think  they  have 
one  answer.  Tbey  charge  that  secUon  5  of 
article  I  was  deUbcratatj  deetcned  to  out- 
Uw  their  efforts  to  aaalat  tbe  Ltthtnnlan  and 
Polish  undergrounds.  Tbey  likcwiae  charge 
that  Vespasian  ▼.  PeUa.  mysterious  ez-envoy 


that    the 
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of    Rumania's    notortous    Aima    Pauker.   tn- 
sptred  this  section. 

A  M  Rosenthal,  for  the  New  Tork  Times, 
and  Peter  Kihss.  for  tbe  Herald  Trtbtine, 
iatcrvieTed  Mr.  Fella  September  21  about 
hta  part  In  drafting  the  questionable  code, 
llr.  Pella  bitterly  denied  that  the  oode  was 
meant  as  a  blow  at  Uberattoa  aaoveoasBts. 
Ba  alao  daelHad  that  the  oo«B  «M  not  baaed 

tm  hli  opIataH  tat  v«  iMfriy  tba  work 

of  a  Greek  expert.  Prof.  J. 

Let  ua  aee.     SecUon   &  a<   tha 
code  outlaws  -the  _    ^  _ 

ment,  by  the  anthorltlea  at  a  stats,  of  ter- 
rarist  actlvittoa  in  another  sutc.  or  tbe 
tolsratlon  by  the  authorities  of  a  state,  ot 
organlBed  actrrttlca  calculateirl  to  carry  ont 
terrorist  acts  In  aaaahar  state." 

Tbe  Ltthuanlan-Anserlcatts  and  tbe  PoUah- 
Americans  proudly  admit  their  guUt  under 
tbto  sectlan,  and  claim  that  if  tbe  code 
were  adopsed.  the  United  Stetcs  could  be 
found  guilty  of  tolerating  their  acttvlttea. 

What    <a   Mr.    PeUa-s 
code  was  not  baaad  on  his 
November  34.   1980.  the  U.  N. 
2l6-pa«a 
by   Yi 
readsi 

"Acts  of  terrorlam  affecting  intemaUonal 
relations:  Undo-  tbe  code  it  should  be  a 
punishable  act  to  incite,  enoovragc  or  t<rt- 
erate  activltiea  <S*elgned  to  a|«aad  terror 
among  the  poptilatlon  In  the  territory  at 
another  state." 

The  give-away  is  the  jwesence  in  both 
drafts  of  the  key  word  tolerate.  Why  such 
modesty.  Mr.  Prtla? 

The  Lithuanian -Americans  and  the  Ptrilah- 
Amerlcans  demand  that  tbe  draft  code  be 
taken  off  the  agenda  of  the  Pari.^  Assembly 
In  order  to  give  the  United  Sutes  and  its 
allies  time  to  study  its  \m  orlstoM.  irtilch. 
they  claim,  touch  upon  many  phases  of 
Western  security.  That  study  may  even  re- 
veal that  except  for  the  section  on  genocide, 
the  code  remarkably  resembles  a  legal  formu- 
lation (rf  Vlshlnsky's  fanwus  speech  against 
warmoBgerfz^  delivered  at  the  U.  N.  As- 
aonbly  on  September  18,  1947. 

Octona  9.  1951.     *' 
Hon.  Waaaav  AcanH. 

United  Stmt€»  Delegate  to  the  United 
Satiom.  New  York.  N  7. 
lMAi>.  Ma.  Axtstim:  I  iu)ticed  an  article  In 
the  American  Mssaatne  of  October  0th  en- 
tiUed  "Tbe  Reds  Could  Entn^p  Us  at  Paris  " 
In  tbe  article  reference  is  made  to  section  5 
of  tbe  completed  code  drafted  by  12  members 
of  the  International  Law  Conunission.  which 
quoted  section  outlaws  "the  undertaking  or 
eneourageBoent.  by  the  authorities  of  a  state, 
of  terrorist  aetlvlUes  in  another  state,  or 
the  toleration  by  the  authorities  of  a  tute. 
of  organized  actlvltlea  calculated  to  carry 
our  terrorist  acts  in  anoilMr  state." 

Tbe  impart  of  the  article  in  America  is 
that  such  a  aectioa.  if  adopted,  might  pre- 
vent groups  in  this  country,  as  weU  as  otir 
government,  from  assisting  in  tbe  Ubaratton 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  European  eoen- 
tries  and  other  countries  presently  enslavtid 
by  the  Communist  lyranny. 

If  this  is  tbe  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
tl  Communists  are  being  very  clever  in  pre- 
venting any  attack  upon  their  slave  state 
system.  It  certainly  would  have  prevented 
the  French  in  our  BavolutlOiiary  War  trom 
«t«w«tj  the  Aaasrieaa  colonlats.  It  might 
alan  pwtdnt  the  teptementadfon  of  that  por- 
tion of  tbe  Mutiial  Security  Act  of  1951. 
wlUch  is  nearlng  final  action  which  provides 
for  aiOO.000.000  for  aid  to  underground  or- 
gaalaatlons  in  Cocnmtmlst-dominated  eoun- 
trtea. 

I  would  be  plaaaad.  Mr.  Austin,  if  you  could 
advise  me  ss  to  the  possibUity  of  tbe  accept- 


anee  ot  such  a  section  as  above  relcrrad  to 
and  If  It  is  accepted  what  your  Idea  would  be 
of  Its  interpretation  with  particular  regard 
to  aaMatanae  to  the  enslaved  peoples  in  order 
that  thay  mght  ultimaiely  be  Uberated. 
Totirs  very  truly. 

Ckakl.es  J   Kzasmnr. 

irember  of  Coufr***- 


UmiBi  States  REPaxsiKTATTva 

TO    THI    UNrTEO    NaTIOHS. 

Netr   York  CUf    0<-totter  10.  1951. 

The  Honorable  Ckasuis  J.  K««stek, 
CoNfresj  0/  th*  United  S.ata, 
Botae  ol  ieprcsentauv^i. 

Wash\n.gtcm,  D.  C. 
__  OjmisiiiiiMi  II  Kersten  :  Tbe  draft 
I  ef erred  to  in  your  letter  was  drawn  up 
in  their  expert  rapaoitv  by  reprtsentatlvea 
of  free  countries.  Its  purpose  wa*  quite  the 
oppoatts  of  the  Lnterpretation  referred  to  in 
tbe  article  from  Amenca  magamlne.  The 
purpose  was  dearly  to  prevent  the  type  of 
subverslonary  tactics  presenWy  used  by  Com- 
munist SlMBla  to  csury  forward  its  stated 
purpose  of  dominating  the  world. 

I  agree  that,  as  It  reads,  section  5,  alone, 
does  eeem  to  militate  against  the  efforts  cur- 
rently afoot  in  the  free  wcrld  to  rescue  the 
peoples  of  satdllte  countries  from  Russian 
bandage.  As  yOU  know  from  our  experi- 
eaee  ws  a  IngHUtnr  bowever.  ir.ucb  depends 
upon  the  toterpretatlon  of  key  words.  The 
key  words  eeem  to  me  to  be  "terrorist  ac- 
tivities" and  "terrorist  acts  "  The  IntenUon. 
I  am  sure,  was  to  give  meaning  to  these 
words  which  would  apply  descriptively  to 
the  activities  of  Communist  and  Commu- 
nist-front organizations  which  are  bent  on 
furthering  tbe  domaia  of  the  U.  .S.  S.  R. 

While  I  do  not  know  the  exact  type  of  ac- 
tivities, other  than  those  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  currently  \ised  by  our  Government, 
or  contemplated  by  it  In  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  provision  ;-ou  refer  to.  by  which  we 
extend  a  helping  band  and  hope  for  the 
futtire  to  the  enalaved  peoples  of  eastern 
Eur(H>e.  I  feel  certain  that  the  broad  objec- 
ttvaa  eottld  not  be  classified  as  "terrurisUc." 
Tto  attempt  to  restore  a  people  s  freedom 
does  not  seem  to  merit  the  characteriaation 
of  "terrorist"  to  such  an  activity. 

Tbe  aid  given  the  Colonies  by  tlie  Pr«M:h 
during  tbe  Bevoiutionary  War  is.  perhaps, 
another  matter.  After  ail.  we  were  at  war. 
whether  It  be  called  rebellion  or  revolution. 
One  must  admit  that  the  condition  of  the 
world  today  calls  for  something  a  Uttle  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  rules  of  intema- 
tlonal  law. 

Among  recent  changes  In  international 
law  is  that  wrought  by  the  United  Natioiis 
Charter.  Vtasiee  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
elghtewrth  OMrtury  was  supposed  by  the  In- 
ternational law  of  the  day,  to  remain  a  neu- 
tral. She  chose  rather  to  aid  the  caus«  of 
freedom.  In  retroapect,  can  anyone  raise  a 
finger  of  protest?  Only  the  ghost  oi'  George 
UL 

The  law  of  MWtrality  must  come  up  for 
serious  coosldsaatlon  in  view  of  the  new 
ytSkeral  obligations  of  the  Charter  upon  all 
memoers  of  the  United  Nations.  In  tbe  un- 
declared war  against  tyranny  and  the  op- 
pressors of  human  freedom,  there  is  no  room 
for  neutrality.  One  must  be  either  for  or 
•gainst.  Any  code  worthy  of  the  la^l  of 
the  United  Nations  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise such  a  fact  oi  life  today.  Viewed  In 
thtii  light.  I  see  no  dang«r  from  this  section 
of  the  code  to  whatever  activities  our  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  in  behalf  cl  human  free- 
dom. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 

Sincerely  ycuis.  

Wabxzn  R.  Auanw. 
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How  to  Heip  tib«  Largest  Nonber  af  ^ 
People  Host 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALYIN  F.  WEICHEL 


nr  THE  HOOSK  or  SSPBB3SNTATIVES 

Saturdav.  Octdber  20.  i95i 

Mr  WEICHEL.  Ur.  ftjeaker.  the  Utle 
of  these  remsirks  is  suggtsUA  as  a  motto 
vhich  znisht  be  framed  azkl  put  on  the 
wall  of  erery  city  arwl  village  council 
chamber  and  might  well  be  a  motto  on 
Hat  irtUs  of  CoDgress.  It  is  the  subject 
of  fta  article  written  to  the  American 
City,  by  C.  S.  Hunsinger.  coordinator  of 
the  Rural-Urban  Coordination  Service, 
Flat  Rock,  Ohio,  and  ls  as  follows: 

In  order  to  get  public  projects  accom- 
rJ*T***i1  U  U  usually  necewry  to  dramatize 
tlMim  In  aoBie  wmjr  to  stir  tine  public  to  favor- 
able acttoo.  Wby  not  include  tlus  reatura 
at  the  start  of  a  project  instead  of  figbiing 
an  dtccded  battle  against  powerful  mlnortty 
groops? 

As  s  conunuolty  coordinator.  I  have  found 
It  best  to  consider  carefully  the  viewpoints 
of  those  wbo  wUl  naturally  be  o{^x)eed  to 
a  iHOject  and  to  give  tbem  an  (^qportunlty 
to  present  their  side  at  the  start  of  a  cam- 
paign. This  will  help  tt«m  to  explode  thelr 
angcr — to  get  it  out  at  their  systems  and 
tbua  reveal  any  seUisti  viewpoints  to  the 
public. 

Tben.  after  a  reasonable  cooling -off  period, 
again  bring  the  projec"  to  attention,  with 
answers  to  the  arguments  and  empbasWng 
the  viewpoint:  How  wlU  it  help  the  largest 
number  of  people — most?  This  viewpoint — 
and  much  depends  upon  viewpoints — builds 
an  unselfish  public  spirit  which  is  so  essen- 
tial for  favorable  action. 

A  simple,  practical,  and  effective  plan  for 
communities  to  tiandle  the  most  crucial 
projects  Is  for  the  mayor  to  invite  the  heads 
of  four  leading  groups — educational,  reli- 
gious, economic,  and  social — to  meet  Infor- 
mally to  discuss  the  project.  He  will  tbus 
have  a  powerful  coordinating  council — i 
eooperatlcn  of  real  public  spirit. 


The    loteritate   Commerce    Commission: 
Past,  Present,  and  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST    * 

or  TtNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREbE.VTATIVKS 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  undw 
leave  to  extend  mj-  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OiD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Commissioner  Hui^h  W.  Cros.s.  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  de- 
livered at  ChicaKO.  October  4,  1951.  at 
the  twenty -.second  annual  meeting  of 
Interstate  Commerce  CommL«^^sion  Prac- 
tiuoners : 

The     I.N-TEa.<rrATx     Commesce     Commission  : 
Past,  Pntamt,  and  Fvrvtt 

The  most  recent  of  the  perennial  Wash- 
ington tajd  driver  jokea  coming  to  my  atten- 
tion is  as  follows  Two  vuittjrs  to  the  Nation  s 
Capital  wtrt  seeing  the  sights  by  taxlcal*. 
Passinsr  the  National  Archives  Building  they 
noticed  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  sutues  tne 


i:  "What  is  past  is  prologue."  One 
of  tfam  ■■fcicl  the  driver  what  tt  iMant. 
'Ttmu"  said  the  driver,  "te  Outainaaspt  lan- 
KDage.  and  what  It  means  Is  Tou  aint  seen 
BOtbin'  yer..' "  If  this  incident  Is  true.  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  drirer  Me- 
admirably  in  viewing  the  very  pceva- 
ood  that  today  concerns  us  all  as  to 
the  future  erf  our  Nation,  free  enterprise,  and 
the  security  of  our  individual  lives. 

In  that  context  I  sbail  talk  sbout  tbs 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Its  past. 
pcMant.  and  fntiKe.  Within  the  next  6 
mooths  the  Commlaalop  will  have  completed 
its  sixty-fifth  year.  In  tlils  span  of  time 
the  Commission  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing itself  ss  a  so-called  independent  regula- 
tory agency  with  at  least  a  fairly  good  repu- 
tation tor  abUity  and  integrity.  Attainment 
Of  that  statttt  has  not  been  easy.  Agencies 
of  its  type  always  have  been  disturbing  to 
those  who  make  a  fetish  of  the  tripartite 
distribution  of  governmental  fxanctiona.  In 
the  first  20  years  of  the  Commission's  life 
the  judicial  branch  seemed  intent  on  pre- 
venting any  important  exercise  of  power  by 
this  upstart  agency.  Only  through  the 
sagacity  and  vision  of  Commission  members 
and  leaders  in  Congress  was  the  Commis- 
iian  perpetuated.  In  ita  last  30  years  people 
advocating  more  and  more  centralization  of 
authority  and  power  m  the  executive  branch 
have  taJten  over  the  job  of  finding  wsys  to 
curb  the  Commission  and  similar  agencies, 
for  which  it  has  served  to  a  considerable 
degree  as  a  prototjrpe. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  war  it  has  been 
said  that  even  the  Congress,  determined  as 
It  is  upon  preserving  the  free  competitive 
system  of  private  enterprise  among  the  sev- 
eral types  of  carriers,  often  looks  upon  its 
own  Commission  as  a  stepchild.  WlMn  bil- 
lions for  national  defense,  billions  for  Europe, 
taxes  and  more  taxes.  Inflation,  Korea,  atomic 
warfare,  the  thieat  of  world  war  m  are  but 
some  of  the  issues  demanding  the  utmost 
in  ability  and  statesmanship  of  the  elected 
reprasentatives  of  our  people,  who  can  won- 
der. miKh  less  criticize,  the  neglect  of  the 
parent  In  ameliorating  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  an  agency  whose  duties  are  merely 
to  administer  the  national  transportation 
policy  and  to  preserve  a  transportation  serv- 
ice adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  the  national 
defense. 

In  citing  this  reputation  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Integrity.  I  do  not  want  to  bepaint 
a  theme  of  self-praise,  but  I  do  believe  that 
at  tills  particular  time  we  are  entitled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  reminding  ourselves  that 
ttie  Commission  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  considering 
the  formulation  of  a  code  of  ethics  to  govern 
the  relations  between  governmental  agencies 
and  private  individuals  who  profit  by  the 
actions  of  those  agencies. 

In  seeking  the  reason  for  the  Commis- 
sion's good  reputation  we  may  well  turn 
to  the  last  address  of  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor, tiie  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman.  Per- 
haps you  can  recall  the  following  passage 
in  that  address: 

"The  statutes  which  the  tribunal  admin- 
isters should  be  well,  simply  and  carefully 
formulated,  but  the  personnel  which  does 
the  adminlaterlng  is  more  Important  than 

the  wording  of  the  statute.  G<x>d  men  can 
produce  better  results  with  a  poor  law  than 
poor  men  produce  with  a  good  law." 

Also  the  following: 

"In  any  large  administrative  tribunal,  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  vast 
amount  of  the  real  work  must  necessarily  be 
done  by  the  staff.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
give  the  individual  memt>er8  of  the  staff  the 
proper  recognition  for  work  well  done — rec- 
ognition on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  In- 
side." 

This  brings  me  down  to  the  present  time. 
You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
pressing  immediate  problem  before  the  Com- 


mission is  how  tt  shall  live  within  its  la* 
come  and  perform  its  duties  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  The  Commission,  of  course, 
is  not  unique  in  having  to  wrestle  with  t>ls 
problem,  but  we  should  consider   nevertlic- 

iam  some  of  the  impUcatlena> 

For  the  sake  of  coa^Mrtaon.  otir  agen^. 
which  regulates  all  forms  of  land  and  wi- 
land  water  Interstate  transportation.  Is  liot 
a  large  agency  so  far  as  the  number  of  Its 
employees  Is  concerned.  The  1950  average 
employment  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
ministration  was  17.208  employees;  for 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  ^- 
miniatratlon,  4.502:  the  Bureau  of  Pufaiic 
Roads,  3,615:  the  Railroad  Retirement  Boaf'd. 
2.459:  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunls- 
sion.  2,161.  So  restricted  has  the  Comii^s- 
slon  been  In  the  number  of  Its  employees 
that  since  1940  its  personnel  has  actually 
shrunk  from  2,649  to  1.811  on  September  1, 
1951.  despite  many  new  duties  added  by  ae^s 
of  Congress,  including  parts  III  and  IV  of 
the  set,  the  Ms''«i»*«-  Act,  and  the  Reed-Bu^- 
winkle  Act.  This  shrinkage  has  been  ac- 
celerated since  1948  by  successive  appropria- 
tion curtailments.  I 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  l»fl. 
the  Commission's  total  appropriation  -#as 
$9,322,750;  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  J<ly 
1,  1951.  It  was  $10,474,535.  a  total  increase  of 
but  12  percent.  I  ask  you  how  long  a  truck- 
ing company  or  railroad  could  avoid  baxtk- 
ruptcy  with  but  a  12  percent  increase  in  Its 
budget  or  how  long  any  labor  imion  woUld 
tolerate  a  wage  increase  of  but  12  perwpit 
when  the  cost  of  living  index  has  almost 
doubled?  | 

The  effort  to  comply  with  the  wishes  io< 
Congress  in  mating  adjustments  necessary 
to  conform  to  our  reduced  funds  involtes 
complications.  For  example,  the  reduction 
seems  to  have  reflected  the  feeling  of  sofae 
that  we  have  been  spending  too  much  money 
in  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  and  the  Bureau 
of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics  ahd 
In  the  Section  of  Safety  In  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers.  The  Bureau  of  Valuatijon 
has  long  been  used  as  a  whipping  post  by 
those  who  have  questioned  our  administra- 
tive policies.  Since  1937  its  staff  has  shrufeik 
from  242  persons  to  83.  and  there  Is  v^ry 
little  room  for  further  contraction  unless  iwe 
are  to  abandon  the  bare  minli^um  work  now 
being  done  by  It  In  compllanc4  with  the  val- 
uation statute  which  Congrtaa  has  not  soen 
fit  to  repeal  or  amend.  Our  duties  with  re- 
gard to  motor  carrier  safety  are  likewise  pre- 
scribed by  statute,  and,  despite  the  belftef 
held  by  some  persons,  these  duties  do  tot 
overlap  or  duplicate  the  duties  of  the  Stages 
In  policing  and  protecting  the  highwa3rB.  .  If 
we  Interpret  the  congressional  mandate  as 
calling  for  ctirtallments  equivalent  to  ihe 
abandonment  of  this  duty,  will  wv  be  blamed 
by  the  public  for  official  negligence  In  case 
of  some  shoclLlng  accident,  the  explosionj  of 
a  truck  carry ^g  high  octane  gasoline  I  or 
explosives?  As  for  statistics,  some  years  kgo 
you  will  recall  the  Commission  embarked 
upon  a  modest  research  projeci;  which 
seemed  to  be  desirable  In  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  trend  of  the  times.  On  tCils  score 
we  were  coxnplimented  by  the  tssk  force 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

While  baring  our  weaknaves  is  dist 
ful  and  to  some  degree  bumliiatlng.  I 
that  within  this  family  of  friends  here  as- 
sembled  I  should   cite  two  other  examples. 

After  the  war  it  was  foreaaen  that  mooor- 
carrier  work  for  a  period  of  time  I'ould  ln« 
crease  and  then  might  taper  off.  Howeyer. 
this  leveling  trend  has  not  been  revched*  as 
filings  are  still  upwards.  Since  I  have  t>^n 
on  the  Commission  a  very  concerted  eflort 
has  been  mad*  to  apaed  up  the  handling  $nd 
processing  of  motor-carrier  cases.  In  onier 
that  Division  5.  of  which  I  am  a  memaw. 
may  currently  know  of  the  cases  binder' Its 
Jurisdiction  and  thereby  spur  tbe  ^vork.  de- 
tailed tabulations  of  application  :ases  tare 
made  twice  each  month.    It  is  ncteworihy 
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that  for  the  year  ending  Aogiist  31.  1961, 
through  tba  Section  o(  Coaaplalnto  to  tha 
Bixcaa  of  llotcr  Canters.  tjM8  caaas  ware 
disposed  of.  covertng  ^n>Ueatlons  for  oper- 
ating authority,  ftnanfw,  rate,  and  other 
matters.  CooAlntng  the  frowtag  oomplax- 
Ity  and  increasingly  huge  reeorda  to  many 
of  t tires  cases,  no  oos  can  gainsay  tkla  was 
a  formldaUe  showing.  Wevertbtlsas.  dar- 
ing the  year  our  liacklong  Increased  over  11 
percent,  with  nearly  3.000  mstters  pending. 
Bow  can  we  ooovlnoe  our  critics  In  the  mo- 
tor-carrier field,  as  weU  as  tbe  Coogrcss. 
that  we  are  not  laggtog  and  have  not  per- 
mitted cobwebs  to  grtjw  aroimd  oar  ac- 
tivities? 

I  feel  duty  txmnd  to  present  one  other 
picture  In  somt>er  shades.  The  Btireau  of 
Formal  Csaes  has  the  primary  duty  at  hear- 
lof  fonoal  complaint  cases  and  conducting 
iuteatlgatkM  on  motion  of  the  Ciimriiaitnw, 
functioning  untU  the  final  dlspoaitloci  of 
these  cases.  As  of  Atsgust  SI.  ia61.  there 
were  921  caasa  pfil*"C.  aa  compared  to  463 
on  the  docket  on  Aagurt  31.  1»4«  In  1»51 
there  were  73  examtoers  as  compared  with 
78  In  104« 

The  Traffic  World  tn  a  recent  issue  com- 
ncntU^  on  tbe  exceedingly  complex  tssties 
imlwd  to  Ex  parte  175  commended  the  Com- 
MlHion  for  hsvtng  psa^aead  awcfc  aa  eg- 
baustive  report  in  such  a  comparatively  ittat 
s(»oe  of  Ume.  pointing  out  thst  the  public 
participation  In  the  prtxeeding  did  not  end 
until  8  weeks  bef<Ke  the  promulgation  oT  the 
order  The  vlaw  was  iipsseseil  tha>  "It 
would  take  coneMtaraMe  lma0aaMcn  to  aa- 
sume  that  any  other  of  our  Inderal 
could  have  done  so  well.  Indeed,  we 
think  of  some  specially  constituted 
for  tranaportation  in^-estlgatlon  that 
much  longer  and  spend  a  lot  more  money 
wltlioat  tarUiclag  forth  anything  half  as  help- 
ful and  rafaaBal.**  

To  examlnera  to  tk*  Barcau  ot  Formal 
Cases  must  go  a  kHEga  sliara  at  the  credit  for 
thla  aqtadltlooB  and  JatittkH.  report.  At  all 
tl^MS  Uk  tlie  dlScult  rate  ooBtroverslss  the 
OoamitartaB.  beeaqae  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
duties  and  functions,  mvist  lean  heavily  upon 
this  Bureau.  Here  we  must  conleaa  a  further 
■  saSiiaes  Of  the  73  ewaminers  to  ttie  bvvcau 
»  iMve  passed  the  ^e  of  ae  aad  15  flaar*  are 
in  the  56-W  agi  gMop  wWh  vohmtary  re- 
tirement rli^ta.  amr  oaa-tadf  of  the  total 
Btaff.  A  aerious  recruitment  iM-oject  for  this 
bureau  is  long  ov«due  and  cannot  be  tmd^- 
taken  too  soon. 

Tbsae     j'"  of  our  deficiencies  through 

la^yk  at  funda  aUght  be  augmented  by  many 
OtlMra  covering  every  bureau  within  the 
Daiiwtaalnsi  The  threat  of  UlsTntaeali  and 
payisss  furloughs  is  haviag  Its  sflaet  vga^a 
the  morale  of  our  staff,  and  to  me  tbla  la  nsaa 
disturbing.  Just  before  leaving  Washing- 
ton, I  learned  that  since  January  I.  1961.  305 
separations  from  the  CommlasKm  have  oc- 
curred. Ill  ot  tbeae  wsce  occastemart  by  ea*' 
pioyees  traaaferttBg  to  other  FedBal  agi«- 
cles  at  tocreaaed  pay. 

I  now  come  to  the  futtuw.  In  tba  various 
studies  intended  to  promote  aaore  eOcleney 
and  economy  In  Government  the  OommM- 
sion  h««  not  escaped  notice,  and.  of  eourse, 
it  bm  BO  T*^*  to  espact  liwuntty  from 

of  our 


at   the 

charge.    A  reeeat  attampi  fegr  thK 

to    create    such    a    top-grade    posStSwi 

turned  down,  and  tt  Is  doubtful  wtkeclaarwe 

could  now  sscuit   a  psraoai  o*  tbm  irqiilsHe 


Internal   orgaatoatlon   have 
azKl   wm   be   eoBSldered    in   this 
I  shall  refsr  to  them  briefly. 

Our  is  that  tha  OMnmlssion  lengthen  the 
of  ita  Cbatnmn  and  broadan  his  re- 
aandtil  by  the  Hoover 
.  Too  are  faaamar  with  aU  of 
the  rtiaeons  which  have  been  advanced  for 
and  agalmt  the  propoaal.  The  plan  was 
tried  from  1»S»  to  IMl.  I  msure  you  that  I 
has*  aa  open  mind  on  the  qucstlMX  whether 
this  plaa  should  be  revived. 

It  has  been  suggastad  that  ws  need  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  or  geoaral  aunager  to  do  our 
DovMMkaapU^  as  it  were,  working  with  and 
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for 

t>e  . 

Ilie  OomiBtataB  has  been  told 
by  iu  frloMlB  that  It  does  not  know  how  to 
make  a  case  for  Itself  l>?fore  Oongreas  and 
that  we  nave  Ijeen  tjackward  m  the  preaenta- 
tson  of  the  mattefs  which  I  am  caUed  upon 
ksrc  to  detail  to  yo«j.  We  have  been  chided 
lor  MBt  havti^  aoraaooe  to  whom  this  re* 
^mwihillty  t»  delegated  and  for  faUlng  to 
keep  atarewt  at  the  timea.  wlw  atliir  agen- 
cies  and  departments  of  gijiiiiiiasait  eaaaMer 
this  part  of  ti»etr  necessary  resporalliSltty. 
R  haa  baaa  pointed  out,  and  I  have  no  rea» 
eon  to  qlftlnii  the  statement,  that  the 
Dmisifsiil  or  Dsfcnas  has  a  lacker  «aff 
hM.^«iy  pobUe  retotkwia  t&aa  ttM  entire 
staC  of  the  nsamlartnsi  V  public  reis- 
tlons  bscoaase  part  of  the  ravonslbUity  and 
duty  of  the  neiimlasitnr  to  order  to  func- 
tion, then  we  mtvt  confess  error.  Jecaose  ^ 
hare  never  had  one  single  pet  sow  osi  tha 
payroll  to  handle  this  work. 

It  Is  of  the  utmoat  taaporUnce  that  we 
«o  ov  vary  beat  in  otir  radueed  circum- 
staness  to  prevent  any  lowering  of  oui^per- 
formance  standants  which  v»o«ld  be  1—ae- 
dUtely  seized  upon  by  those  who  would  like 
to  do  away  with  an  independent  aganey^oC 
Oongraai  to  ttaa  ngnlatlon  at  tranaporta- 
tkm.  TlM  snggaatlaB  has  been  made  that 
wmld  be  served  trf  the  transfer  ct 
at  oat  activities  to  the  Departmeaat  <d 

To  this  I  would  say  that  these 

actlvttiea.  stich  as  safety,  statistics  and  car 
■errice.  are  more  or  less  cloeely  tied  m  with 
rate  regulation  and  other  matters  and  should 
t>e  retained,  for  the  time  txiug  at  least.  I 
qucBtlaa  whether  those  activities  could  ba 
sdmtototered  for  any  leas  money  than  we 
would  require  for  a  good  )ob.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  it  would  take  much  more,  and 
I  doulrt  whether  the  results  would  be  as 
good  as  we  hsve  been  able  to  accomplish, 
even  with  our  limited  personnel.  The  vM- 
mate  lespooslbaity  for  sucesasful  perform- 
ance, now  vested  in  11  Commtsstrsners.  would 
be  lodged  to  a  cabtoet  oAear  whoae  tenure, 
dependent  upon  poUtlcal  fortunes,  would 
neceasarlly  be  limited  and  uncertato  and 
wboae  decisions  might  be  tinged  with  pt^iti- 
cml  expediency. 

In  this  day  and  sge  wbcn  people  hsve 
teamed  to  lean  anore  and  more  heavily  upon 
•ovemmcst.  we  have  heard  repeated  many 
tlmee  the  atagaii. -X^'s  make  a  tow  Thoee 
who  adhere  to  cosM3entratio&  at  power  to  the 
execuUve  branch  of  Government  are  purhaps 
the  moat  severe  critics  of  our  Independent 
agencies  and  no  doubt  they  would  Joto  to 
that  refrain.  They  believe  to  aaore  and  aioea 
centrallaatlon  of  power. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  example  of 
how  this  has  workad  out.  In  an  analysis 
of  the  Poderal  tadgat  for  the  year  starting 
July  1.  1*51.  prepared  for  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  IlUnols  Chamber  ot  Commerce 
bv  a  leading  accountant  m  the  United  Stataa. 
IXwwt  •stlsaated  that  the  expenditures  in  tha 
I  laiilattnn  and  services  to  transportation  and 
coMranlcatkJBa  aoaid  be  t&lJM0.000  m  oom- 
MKMI  to  aaB.O«l>jOao  tor  As  S-ymr  average  oC 
lt)"ta  sa .  or  aa  Ineraasa  oC  over  83  parcant. 
wberaas  the  sltwwi*^**  Ineraaae  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  1952  over 
1M8  was  but  8  percent.  Parenthetically.  I 
might  add  that  in  the  bill  finally  approved 
the  amoun*.  appropriated  to  our  Commis- 
sion was  actually  less  than  tcr  1948,  <tesplts 
lncrea--?ed  dutlM.  Iiicrtaaed  coato,  and  man- 
datory wage  toeraaaaa. 

Such  a  transfer  ot  our  powers  might  restilt 
In  inefficiencies,  friction,  and  Jealousy  grow- 
ing out  of  the  division  of  re^xmsiblUty .  ar 
has   resulted   in    slmUar    sltuatlooj    in    thl 


booae  divided  sfalnst  Itself  argu- 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  still   holds  good. 

ruailiiallj  tbe-e  nould  come  a  prupoeoU  that 
an  tmtsm"—  department  take  c^-er  from 
this  i^sney  of  CuugitfsB  the  complete  regu-. 
latlon  of  land  transportation. 
Let  those  who  may  think  that  the  useful- 
jof  an  independent  regulatory  commts- 
to  the  field  ol  transportation  is  passing 
that  the  weakening  of  sticb  an 
ly  well  undermuie  the  foundation 
of  privato  owasralMp  iip>)n  which  stich  trans- 
portatton  has  always  rented.  It  would  be 
balled  iM  a  great  victory  for  thoee  who  be- 
lieve to  the  natlooailaatlo&  of  transports. 
tion  f"«i  wbo  would  follow  m  the  foouteps 
ot  Qi^Bt  Brltato  to  ber  preAeni  struggle  for 
Tistleintit  snnsUaa^iiTir  of  industry 

Wbe*  is  the  lellknm  of  the  practuion«>rs  to 
what  I  have  bees  talking;  about ^  First,  be 
pctlant  with  us.  if  our  eSorts  to  d^I  with 
».K»  isiinlisassriT  .oroblem  of  procedural  de- 
lays sfcaa  aSow  and  unproductive  We  know 
you  are  much  Interested  in  the  priigreas  of 
our  work.  And  we  shall  welcome  suggestions, 
but  please  bear  In  mind,  for  example,  that 
we  suffer  from  the  chronic  shortage  of  ex- 
aminers and  stanot^raphers.  and  that  dUB- 
ctUty  is  at  present  beyond  our  control 

Tou  can  help  us  by  exercising  care  in  the 
preparation  and  trial  of  your  cases,  avoid- 
ing needlessly  lengthy  evidence,  by  writing 
briefs  which  clearly  present  your  position 
and  do  not  distort  the  facts  established  br 
the  cvMenoa.  aa  well  as  by  adjusting  your- 
aeiTBi  to  heartog  aMlgnmenu  that  must  be 
scheduled  to  the  best  use  of  our  curtailed  ex- 
aminer staff  and  ec-momy  In  travel  costs. 

As  advocates  you  can  do  a  public  relations 
Job  for  us  that  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves. 
Too  can  make  it  your  business  to  help  us  to 
our  liiatnai  Trai  can  help  to  develop  a 
better  public  understanding  of  our  duties 
a»wf  taring  about  a  better  appreciation  of 
tba  Bseaaslty  for  the  preservation  of  a  strong 
ladqpaaiaat.  aonpoiitlcal  agency  capable  of 
dlscM^gtog  Its  duties  We  hope  It  may  be 
understood,  and  I  here  cmphas;jEe  again,  that 
we  have  no  desire  to  build  up  a  large  staff 
of  employees  and  that  we  are  only  dedicated 
to  ttic  faltblul  jjerlormance  of  tte  duties 
vAleh  Congress  has  seer   fit  to  delegate 

I  would  not  bawe  you  think  that  I  am 
gloomy  as  to  tba  future  Economy  In  gov- 
ernment miist  ever  be  the  watchword.  In 
theae  perilous  times  there  Is  often  a  lack  of 
opportunity  for  thoo^ltful  evaluations.  We 
are  all  likely  to  have  many  more  dilemmas, 
dlsappototmcntB.  and  frustrations  This 
sttaaOOB  will  inevitably  aSect  the  Commls- 
alcas  aad  Its  work.  We  will  try  to  do  what  Is 
right  as  we  see  it  under  all  circumstances. 
We  are  content  to  rest  our  case  on  the 
record  that  has  been  made  through  the 
years. 


Protest  Against  Organiged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

or  aavTH  cakouina 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mj*  remarks  In  the  Rxcou.  I 
beg  to  include  herein  a  paper  written  by 
Hon.  Hunter  A.  Gibljes,  of  Columbto.  S. 
C..  a  very  prominent  lawyer  in  my  dis- 
trict, on  the  subject  of  cnme  engaged  in 
by  newcomers  to  this  country,  who.^y- 
parently.  have  not  and  do  not  subaeriba 
to  the  high  Ideals  of  our  American  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  law  and  order  wbiai 
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make  such  a  great  country  as  ours  pos- 
sible. 

This  countn'  gets  a  great  many  excel- 
lent citizens  from  other  countries  each 
year  It  is  most  regrettable  that  some 
of  those  who  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  this  country  do  not  subscribe 
to  our  hich  ideals  of  citizenship  and  by 
so  doing  are  making  it  diCBcult  for  others 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  transfer  from 
their  present  countries  to  America. 

Mr.  Gibbes'  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  investigation  of  crime  In  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  resulting  well-written 
book  entitled  "Crime  in  America,  by  Sena- 
tor EsTEs  KEFAtrvER.  should  receive  serious 
attention  of  the  j:)eople.  and  definite  remedial 
legislation  by  the  Congress. 

It  appears  that  an  appalling  wa-'e  of  law- 
lessness started  during  national  prohibition 
days  and  has  continued  to  grow  through 
the  years.  It  is  big  business  of  the  under- 
world and  permeates  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional politics  and  the  industrial  life  and 
business  of  prijctically  every  important  city 
of  the  United  States.  It  Involves  unlawful 
gambling,  robbery,  murder,  hijacking,  brib- 
ery of  public  offlcials.  prostitution,  sale  of 
narcotics,  racketeering  in  labor  organiza- 
tions, and   evasion   of   Income  taxes. 

It  is  interesting,  and  even  alarming,  to 
note  that  the  investigation  and  the  t)ook 
ubove-mentloned  show  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  names  involved  in  crimes  of  the  un- 
derworld are  foreign.  Most  of  them  are 
Italian.  Many  of  vhese  persons  of  Italian 
nimes  came  from  Sicily,  notorious  in  the 
world  of  crime  for  centuries.  Some  are  ex- 
convicts.  Not  a  fe-w  are  evidently  members 
of  the  Mfifia,  a  secret  organization  based  on 
criir?  H  >re  are  seme  of  the  names  shown 
In  the  book,  Crime  in  America,  and  in  mag- 
azine articles:  Salvatore,  Moretti  (recently 
murdered  I.  Longano.  Anthony  DAnna.  Ba- 
lestrcre.  Osadchcy  Ciarretla.  Luciano,  Adonis, 
Carl  Carromissa.  Profacl.  Louis  Crusco,  Ben- 
nle  Blnlon.  Looco.  Capone,  Vincent  Man- 
g«no,  Tony  Laplparo.  Binaggio,  Phillip  Man- 
gano,  Tony  Trombiiio,  Tono  Braucato.  Dan 
Serritfullo.  Tqny  Arcado.  Greasy  Thumb 
Guzik,  Jim  Colossimo,  John  Vltali.  ""homaa 
Buffo,  Sibaztlno  Nanl.  Tony  Grizo.  James 
Licavall,  Santo  Perroni,  Gasper  Peronne, 
Maflosl.  Mike  Caserta.  Bugsy  Siegel.  Torrlo, 
Anastasia,  Frank  Llvorsl.  Jonn  Orusoutl, 
Paul  Rlcca.  Frank  Nittl.  Louis  Campagna. 
Charles  Oioe  (alias  Joy>,  Catlna,  O.  and  J. 
Bacoila,  Cusano.  Catena.  Armando  Florea, 
Jimmy  Call,  Salvatore  Italiano.  Judging  by 
pictures,  crime  's  w.  itten  so  plainly  on  the 
faces  of  most  of  them  to  the  extent  that  he 
who  runs  may  read. 

Kere  are  h  few  names  apparently  not  so 
ItaliuJi  in  origin:  Mickey  Cohen,  Moe  Klein- 
man.  Louis  Rolhkoff,  Moe  Dalltz,  Oiesey, 
McGinty.  Zwiilman.  Lansky,  Relnfeld,  Wex- 
ler,  Tlplitz. 

Several  of  the  persons  represented  by 
names  above  set  forth  have  t>een  murdered, 
apparently  by  mobsters  of  nvai  gangs.  Not 
one  of  the  miirderers  has  beeti  tried  and  con- 
victed The  police  have  been  in  ""cahoot" 
with  the  underworld,  or  else  the  mobsters 
are  more  clever  than  the  forces  of  law  and 
order.  If  the  latter  be  true,  then  perhaps 
we  should  reform  some  of  the  underworld 
and  hire  them  as  policemen. 

8ome  of  ilie  perftons  above  mentioned  are 
aliens,  and  should  be  ejected  from  the  coun- 
try. The  ancient  law  of  banishment  pro- 
vides that  we  owe  no  duty  to  aliens  who  fall 
to  meet  the  obllgatlcns  of  decent  cttlienshlp. 
Efforts  should  also  be  made  to  expel  those 
who  are  oattiralized  citlwiu.  For  the  most 
part  the  Italians  deseniug  deportation  are 
from  Sicily.  The  coniineutal  Italian  seems 
to  IM  of  a  superior  breed  Yet  continental 
Italy  sends  us  al&u  many  U  wless  people.     We 


have  many  who  qualify  as  good  material  for 
American  citlifnshlp.  The  notorious  organ- 
ization for  crime  known  as  Mafia  originated 
in  Sicily.  Its  memt>er8  should  be  hunted 
down  and  deptjrted. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  entirely  too 
complacent  In  the  matter  of  admitting  for- 
eigners of  an  unworthy  type  and  breed.  On 
account  of  the  bane  of  politics  and  foreign 
Influences  we  have  unwittingly  added  to  the 
growing  list  of  members  of  the  underworld. 
In  some  respects  these  people  are  more  pow- 
erful than  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  They 
are  a  menace  to  government,  just  as  much 
so  as  Communists.  On  account  of  a  funda- 
mental lack  of  loyalty,  in  case  of  war.  they 
would  be  potential  traitors. 

The  right  of  banishment  is  a  ftmdamental 
law  of  Government  dating  back  more  than 
6,000  years.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
government  has  the  right  to  protect  itself. 
It  should  be.  and  Is,  a  right  of  law  higher 
than  the  binding  force  of  a  written  consti- 
tution In  times  of  war  this  principle  is 
recognized  by  frequently  ignoring  the  Consti- 
tution. In  peace  time  there  arc  occasions 
likewise  when  the  mandates  of  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  disregarded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  government  and  the  Constitution 
Itself.  The  time  may  come  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  compelled  to  take  this 
view  as  a  measure  of  protection  from  the 
Influences  of  lawless  aliens  and  traitorous 
Communists  and  spies  who  now  Invoke  the 
Constitution  to  protect  themselves  in  their 
plans  to  wreck  the  country  and  destroy  the 
Coiu'tltution. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  eliminate  the  evils  of 
R  Pender graf I  ian  democracy  such  as  mink- 
ooatism.  deep  freezerism,  bribery  In  the  tax 
system,  irregularities  in  the  RFC.  but  the 
grave  menace  of  foreign  criminals  and  Com- 
munists should  not  tie  neglected. 


Senators,  Congressmen  Haii  Polish- 
American  Journal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      * 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTViS 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Polish -American  Journal  of 
October  20,  1951: 

SKNATOSS,     CONGEKSSMaN     HAU,     POUSH- 

Amemicau  JotmNAi. 

Senator  James  H.  Durr.  Republican  of 
Pennsylvania:  "It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me 
to  congratulate  the  Polish-American  Journal 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  fortieth  birthday. 

•"In  recent  years  I  have  been  a  frequent 
reader  of  the  Journal  and  I  feel  that  this 
newspaper  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the 
lives  of  many  Americans  who  maintain  his- 
toric ties  with  Poland. 

"If  the  Journal  could  be  circulated  in  the 
Poland  of  voday.  I  believe  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  that  oppressed  nation  would  be 
greatly  advanced 

"It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Polish- 
American  Journal  will  serve  a  growing  num- 
ber of  readers  in  the  years  ahead  " 

Hasst  P.  ONeill.  Congressman  from  Lack- 
awanna County,  Pa  :  "Congratulations  on 
your  fortieth  anniversary.  Your  newspaper 
is  a  spearhead  In  the  fight  against  Soviet 
tyranny  and  a   champion   of  a  free  Poland. 

"I  feel  proud  that  this  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished In  my  congressional  district,  for  many 


of  my  colleagues  In  Washington  are  ardent 

Xrs  of  your  fine  publlci^tion."  » 

lator  Brien  McMahon,  Democrtt  of 
C<innectlcut :  "The  need  for  malntalnlni;  firm 
b<^ds  of  friendship  linking  the  people  of 
th|e  United  States  and  the  people  of  Poland 
is  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  before. 

•"The  Polish -American  Journal  Is  splend- 
idly equipped  to  inform  Its  American  read- 
erf  aliout  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  }>ollsh 
p^ple  against  Soviet  enslavement.  I'  also 
se^vee  the  good  purpose  of  letting  the  {eople 
of'  Poland  know  that  we  have  not  forgottsn 
thiem. 

"On  this  fortieth  birthday.  I  tin<;erely 
hope  that  the  Polish-American  Journa    may 

Hoy  many  more  yean  in  which  to  advance 
cause  of  genuine  Americanism  and  to 
tlnue  the  fight  against  Soviet  tyraany." 

Itepresentative  Rat  J.  Maddki*,  Democrat 
ofilndiana:  "I  wish  to  extend  my  heart]  con- 
grftulations  to  the  Polish -American  Joanaal 
oa  your  fortieth  anniversary. 

f'Your  newspaper  has  contributed  gi-eatly 
toitb?  welfare  of  the  people  of  Polish  descent 
aijd  also  to  the  cause  of  Free  Poland.  Your 
pilbllcatlon  has  also  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  your  State  and  Nation,  both  In  war 
aitd  peace. 

'"Congratulations  and  many  years  ol  suc- 
ceto  in  the  future." 

Representative  Damn,  J.  Flood,  Dem  ycnt, 
of  Pennsylvania:  "I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
tO'  U£e  this  means  of  expressing  to  yoa  my 
cotnpUments  on  the  fortieth  anixlversiry  of 
yoiur  distinguished  paper  as  a  Poilst-lan- 
gi|agc  newspaper. 

'It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  during 
th*  last  ttiree  years  the  Polish- Amtrican 
Jc^irnal  has  been  published  In  English— the 
oiiy  Polish- American  weekly  of  international 
circulation  which  is  printed  in  Kngliih.  I 
say  International  circulation  tieeatise  on  my 
refent  world  tour  I  saw  the  Polish- American 
Jolumal  on  desks  of  the  most  distinguished 
Poiish  leaders  In  Rome.  Paris,  and  Loadon. 
.  '"As  you  know.  I  have  the  honor  of  lepre- 
ae^Ung,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  where  r>«ldes 
one  of  the  greateet  popillatlons  In  the  'Xiam- 
tr}  of  Americans  In  whose  veins  flows  the 
prfiud  blood  of  PoUsh  ancestry.  Having  been 
born  end  raised  among  thece  good  people,  I 
ani  In  a  position  to  say  to  you  and  Xo  the 
w<^ld  at  large  that  no  more  loyal,  patiotlc. 
energetic  and  Ood-f earing  American  cl  Izens 
exist. 

^I  feel  there  Is  a  great  need  for  siich  a 
pii|)lication  as  the  Pollsh-Amerlean  Journal 
and  I  wish  you  many  more  years  of  proa- 
petity." 

Senator  Hbbsxt  H.  Lehman.  Democrat,  of 
Nef  York:  -The  fortieth  birthday  o'  the 
Possta-ABMrtoan  Journal  Is  an  oceasioa  for 
re«  prMe  on  your  pin  and  on  the  part  >  a  the 
Pollah-Americttn  community  yom-  pu  illea- 
tiofi  has  served  so  long. 

^As  the  only  English  language  weekly  de- 
voted to  Polish -American  matters,  your  paper 
ha4  performed,  fpom  all  that  I  hare  ever 
heird,  fine  and  notable  service.  Your  paper 
ha|  served  in  the  good  traditions  of  Amert- 
ca4  Journalism  without  losing  touch  with 
th^  noble,  libertarian  traditions  whlc:*  the 
pe^le  of  Polish  origin  and  descent  have 
br(|ught  to  this  country.  The  Journal,  along 
wl#i  the  Polish-American  community  gen- 
erally, has  been  In  the  forefront  oi  the 
hgiters  against  tyranny  and  repreeslon  \»her- 
evef  it  has  occurred. 

"i  know  that,  as  the  Polish- American* 
Joitrnal  eaters  its  forty-first  year,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  day,  as  we  all  do.  whet  the 
peciple  ou'  Poland  can  again  enjoy  the  liber- 
ties which  we  in  America  prize  and  ehHlata 
so  lilKhly.'' 

l^pr«Mntatlve  Aktoni  N.  Baolak.  Repub- 
lican of  Connecticut :  '"I  am  happy  to  pai  tld- 
patie  in  observing  the  fortieth  anlversa^  of 
the  Polish-American  Journal. 
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•TTour  40  years  erf  outstanding  echleve- 
ments  In  the  field  at  newspaper  publishing 
prompts  me  to  convey  to  you.  your  staff,  and 
readers  raos*  slncer*  congratulations.  Your 
patriotism  in  comt>atlng  the  evUs  at  com- 
munism Is  particularly  wOT-thy  of  commen- 
dation. 

"I  believe  the  Polish- American  Journal  fills 
It  gap  wbicb  would  otherwise  defHive  the 
■ataaerltMn  of  many  informative  and  inter- 
esting articles  and  qiedal  featurea  which  I 
feel.  U  moet  tmportant  to  AiBftcaiw  of  PoUah 
heritage.  The  fact  that  the  Pollah-Amertcan 
Journal  Is  pubiishiiag  this  anniversary  edi- 
tion conflrms  its  excellence.  Its  service.  Its 
Nation-wide  appeal  and  Interest. 

"My  heartiest  wishes  for  the  continued 
success  of  the  Polish-American  Joumal.- 

Repreaentatlve  Chaklks  J.  Kkbstdc.  Re- 
pubUcan  of  Wisconsin:  "The  Polish- Ameri- 
can Journal  performs  a  great  service  to  the 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  by  keeping  aUve 
their  traditions  and  their  Interest  in  their 
homeland. 

Pounds  long  ■anowtul  lUetory  of  re- 
peated invaslooa  and  ■u|H«iwlnna  makes  the 
active  support  at  the  Polish  people  in  Amer- 
ica meet  Mce-ary.  Today  it  Is  the  Poles 
nvina  In  Aaartea  and  other  countries  out- 
sldeof  Poland  who  can  keep  aUve  the  hope 

of  Uberatton  In  Poland.  

"The  PolVsh-American  Journal  serves  as 
an  excellent  medium  for  this  purpoee  and  I 
wish  them  continued  sticeess.  Some  day  I 
bone  that  we  Americans  who  are  not  of 
p^jgyj.  dBScent  may  again  rejoice  with  thoM 
«|K»  are  when  the  day  of  real  freedom  again 
returns  to  Poland." 


aurcli,  Slate,  and  Fre«*Wi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVIS 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr  STEED.  Kir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  excerpts  from  a  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  Glenn  L  Archer,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Protestants  and 
Others  United  for  Separation  of  Church 
and  State.  His  views  present  the  perti- 
nent arguments  on  one  side  of  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  question  on  the 
Ameri.^n  domestic  scene.  In  view  of 
continuous  inroads  against  our  tradi- 
tional law  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  I  think  it  is  well  to  have  this  view- 
point again  presented. 

Reatomg  quite  well  the  tactics  of  those 
who  desii-e  to  break  down  this  traditional 
American  law.  and  in  full  appreciation 
of  the  usual  charges  that  are  heaped 
upon  those  who  dare  present  the  con- 
cepts contained  herein.  I  still  believe  this 
is  a  subject  that  needs  to  be  brought 
constantly  into  the  open  and  presented 
to  the  American  people  in  its  true  light. 
Those  who  differ  cannot  fairly  and  hon- 
estly object  to  a  full  presentation  of  the 
^ws  of  those  who  desire  to  retain  the 
OIK  constitutional  concept  of  govern- 
ment which  has  made  America  greater 
than  any  other  nation— sepairation  of 
church  and  state. 


The  excerpts  follow: 

The  question  of  human  freedom  is  the  su- 
preme question  which  the  church  and  state 
have  in  common.  Indeed,  the  crucial  ques- 
tion m  church-state  relations  in  the  world 
of  today  oenten  arovind  the  Interpretation 
and  expreeelon  of  freedom.  Religious  Uber- 
ty  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  is  conditioned  by  what  Interpretation 
Is  given  to  human  freedom  and  what  ex- 
pression Is  made  of  It. 

The  re«d  Issue  In  this  country  Is  not 
whether  we  shall  yield  to  Commtinlit  totali- 
tarianism— we  are  well  aware  of  its  dangers 
to  freedom  and  are  prepared  to  rcairt  ttam — 
but  the  chief  single  Issue  is  whethw  we  shaU 
compromise  with  a  clerical  totalitarianism 
which  pary*^  as  the  only  enemy  of  com- 
munism, and  Is  now  selflshly  exploiting 
America's  fear  cf  Communism  with  evil  re- 
stilts  to  freedom. 

In  a  time  w^en  contemporary  events 
thrust  this  whole  question  into  the  focal 
point  of  church  and  state  concern.  It  Is 
natural  that  we  st  this  significant  gather- 
ing should  concentrate  our  attention   upon 

It  I  am  profcuDftly  grateful  to  Baptists  for 
their  tingnliy  kmliintilp  In  the  march  of 
freedom.  If  I  were  to  engage  In  a  purely  his- 
torical Inquiry.  I  would  find  a  host  ol  trail 
blazers  of  rellglotis  liberty  among  BaptlsU. 
We  are  all  proud  Ijeneficlarles  of  this  tradi- 
tion, unique  to.  If  not  created  by  Baptists. 
It  IS.  however,  more  Important  for  us.  their 
successors.  Inspired  and  oriented  t>y  what 
these  notable  reformers  said  and  did  In  their 
generation,  to  make  a  fresh  study  of  their 
deetls  that  we  may  be  challenged  to  meet  t  ae 
great  onslaurht  against  freedom  which  coa- 
fronts  us  today.  I  am  grieved  to  state  that 
the  streams  of  human  freedom  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  have  dried  up.  In  the  United 
States  the  ocean  of  freedom  we  once  knew 
Is  at  low  tide. 

a.  CLIMPSX  or  THX  WOaLD  rVCTOKL 

Brave.  Iialsnil.  la  tfte  bmb  wbo  can  look  at 
todays  m  — fiiH  liiemtirii  vlthowt  ata^- 
iM.  Dieee  beMtttaee  teQ  of  totalitarian 
fOKee  on  tlie  laeifli  across  the  world,  of 
commuakBS  cngvlSng  Asia,  of  war  in  Korea, 
of  Peronlsm  tn  Argentina,  of  religious  per- 
secution m  Spain  and  Portui'^  and  of  large 
minsiB  ot  tavaoMklty  sufferyig  tram  poverty, 
tgnorance.  ilifirtaitwi  dteeaae^  end  posecu- 
tioa.  Dr.  JtabB  A.  Maeksy.  president  of 
Princeton  Tlieologlcal  Seminary,  pomts  to 
causes  when  he  states.  ""In  countries  which 
have  come  under  tbe  complei«  control  of  Ro- 
man eierteallBBa  or  Sortet  imperialisan,  coun- 
tries such  as  Spain  or  Rtunania.  freedom 
is  dead" 

Regardless  at  time  or  place,  the  real  reason 
tor  the  eclipse  of  freedom  is  the  formaUon 
of  a   vacuum  at  the  heart   of  liberty.      In 
Ruaata,   tbe    vacuum    began    with    the    cor- 
ruptloa  of  the  Tsars.     It  continued  as  the 
Conununiets   fought    fire    ^Ith     fire    In    an 
effort   to  survive  and  overcome   the   unjust 
rvde  of  a  decadent  ntUng  t^aas.    In  Ctalna. 
exploiting  feudal  war  lords  brou^t  nila  to 
tlufw—WiM    and    to    their    'people        History 
teaches  that  a  starving,  desperate  p)eoi>le  will 
embrace  any  change  that  «•«»  hope,  how- 
ever di^t.    It  to  a  bit  of  Irony  that  many 
trtM  SOW  ""Tf'^*^  of  Coouaunism  In  China 
set  the  stafe  tor  It.    Ib  Italy.  Spain.  Portu- 
gal, aad  IB  ttM  Balkan  States,  tbe  light  of 
religious    liberty    burns    low    for    all    except 
members  of  the  state  church,  and  even  for 
them  economic  liberty  was  dead  until 
urrected    by    aid    from    the    United 
The   church    which    boasts    of    contrel 
dominance  of  a  nation  for  centtu"ie«.  which 
has  crowned  and  deposed  kings  at  will,  and 
which   is    t'xlay    the   real    voice   in   Italy   Is 
hard  put  to  absolve  Itself  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  creating  a  vacuum  at  the  heart  of 


Itbertv  Praying  |or  peace  in  public,  bow- 
ever  «)mmendable  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  10.000.000  Citizens  in  Italy,  the  oentw 
Of  Roman  Cathohc:.sm,  voted  Communtet. 

The  same  great  American  newspaper  (Mew 
York  Times,  August  2.  1951 »  that  teUs  of 
Commtinlst  repressions  in  Indochina  re- 
lates the  contents  of  a  repressive  pastoral 
letter  lE«aed  by  the  Roman  bishops  of  Ar- 
gentina, dnaylng  Catholics  i-^e  right  to  vote 
for  any  candKlate  wiao  favors  church -state 
separation,  and  freedom  of  worship  to  all 
cceeds.  Cardinal  Copello.  woo  heculs  the 
hierarchy  in  Argentina,  has  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Peron  dictatorship. 

In  CBechoslovaltla.  Roman  Catholics  who 
supported  the  Communist  re<:ime  have  been 
exccmmunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  now  <RN8, 
Jtjiy  M,  ItSl  I  Roman  Catholic  priests  who 
liave  gone  over  to  tte  Comraunist  side  are 
**exoammunicatlng''  Vatican  agenu.  This 
is  not  the  first  instance  that  the  Conuaunlsts 
have  copied  from  the  church  a  technique  for 
denjrlng  freedom  to  people 

Rellgloas  leaders  are  also  grieved  over  re- 
ports of  the  denial  of  religious  liberty  in 
many  other  lands.  A  leading  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  shocked  Americans 
with  a  series  of  articles  on  Roman  Catholic 
persecution  of  religious  minorities  In  Spain. 
Colomt>la.  a  land  once  known  for  Uberal  and 
d«nocratic  policy,  lies  under  a  cloud  as  a 
stats-favored  church  cons'.antly  hirasaes 
Protestants  in  the  smaller  rural  areas.  Wit- 
ness the  situation  in  Argentina,  where  one  of 
the  world's  ounstandlng  newypsp^rs  <!-■ 
Prensa)  has  hvea  denied  Ireedcm  of  the  press 
and  closed  down  entirely,  while  other  pa- 
pers (La  Nacion)  are  in  danger  of  being 
closed. 

A  Rsllgious  News  Service  dispatch  UUs  of 
a  50-year  struggle  to  build  a  Protestant 
hospital  In  Naples,  ItaJy.  which  ended  In 
failure,  it  is  charged,  because  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic mayoc  swore  be  would  never  sign  a 
permit  for  any  Protestant  hospital.  The 
very  same  week,  the  Roman  Catholic  lobby 
In  Washington,  helped  secure  the  passage  lu 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding outright  grants  to  denominational 
hospitals  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
approximately  $4,000,000  slated  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Roman  Cath- 
olic hospital  In  the  Nailons  capital. 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  rear  that  all  who 
take  a  complacent  view  of  the  allocation  of 
public  money  for  sectarian  institutions  are 
impairing    their    own    liberties.     Historians 
may  record   that  the   exeat   traditions  of   a 
Protestant  Southland  died  when  their  lead- 
ers signed  the  Hill -Burton  hospltal-ald  MIL 
Today,  religious  liberty  is  being  stiflad  un- 
der a  mass  of  defective  social   welfare  tdUs. 
To  a  large  extent,  tlie  world  today  credits 
the  claim  of  the   Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  it  is  the  principal  enemy  of  Commu- 
nism.    But  the  Roman  Cathciic  Church  tt- 
mAt  must  share  the  blame  for  this  monstrous 
evU    of    communism      Thoxightful    scholars 
who  have  studied  the  origin  of  the  evil  have 
pc^nted  cut  that  at  the  time  Marxist  com- 
munism was  born,  the  Romen  Church  was 
conventional  and  deed.     The  people,  embit- 
tered and  anguished  bv  corrupt  prlasta  and 
politicians  working  unaer  chtipch-atate  tm- 
lon,  had  lost  faith  in  the  religion  Impoeed 
upon  them.    John  MacMurray  statee,  "Tliere 
would   be   nothing    psiradoxical   in   the  dis- 
covery v-hat  a  religion  that  had  lost  Its  faith 
in   God    must   be   overwhelmed   by   a   faith 
which  had  rejected  religion."     The  Ccanmu- 
nists  have  found  dialectical  materialism  an 
eqxiivalent  to  Deity  largely  because  the  trap- 
plugs  of  a  pagan  ceremonial  church  had  ob- 
scured the  real  Deity.     1  must  observe  that 
Communism  has  made  little  progreaa  In  Prot- 
estant countries      An  understanding  of  the 
history   of   Communism   should   teach   free 
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American*  their  pwamount  duty  to  Utc 
closer  to  God  In  order  that  they  may  keep 
their    faith    allTe    and   strong. 

What  distress**  roe  m<»t  con<«mlng 
church-etat*  relations  In  the  United  States 
ts  the  moral  t»nkruptcy  of  tx>th  the  state 
and  the  chwrch.  Kmerclns;  from  this  &ad 
condition  are  force* — stronff.  tnisrhty  force* — 
which,  m  an  effort  to  salvage  k*t  presil|;e 
of  both  Et«te  arid  church.'  dnve  Ln  The  di- 
rection o/  the  union  of  the  rro.  Witness 
tbe  close  aUlance  of  the  Romaji  hierarchy 
and  ttie  corrupt  city  political  machines; 
wiciiess  the  lack  or  moral  fli>er  In  eovera- 
mtnt  otbcials  who  weakly  yieid  lo  eamblera. 
Public  apathy  and  mcH-al  breakdown  are 
twin  enemies  of  church-siatc  separation.  A 
spirtrual  church  does  not  need  state  sup- 
port A  moral  stste  does  not  require  Its 
deeds  to  l>e  sanctified  by  the  church  Bap- 
tists, mmdfu!  of  your  glorious  tradition,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  exhort  you  to  hold  fast 
to  your  Ideology  of  church -sute  separation. 
Imjjlement  that  ldeolog>-  wltH  prtiper  ac- 
tion- but  atxjve  all.  look  well  Ui  your  splrit- 
UAi  moorings  Herein  lies  a  nxighty  'ortress 
lor   free    worship. 

TWO  9CHOOIS  or  THOrOHT 

These  coercive  practices  which  strike  at 
tlie  heart  of  the  American  BiU  of  Rights  are 
perfectly  logical  consequences  of  a  phtloaophy 
which  condemns  church-staT.e  separation,  re- 
gards itself  as  the  sole  custodian  of  all  truth, 
and  ruthlessly  seeks  to  achieve  at  all  costs  its 
goal  of  cultural  domination. 

Pope  Plus  IX.  in  the  Syllabus  of  Errors, 
proposition  55,  condemned  the  thetH-y  that 
the  chtiTch  must  he  separated  firom  the 
state  and  the  state  from  the  chtirch.  Leo 
XIII,  In  the  ChrisUan  CorisUtution  of  States. 
^TOte.  "The  ideal  secular  state  Is  bound  to 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
Gregory  XVI.  In  his  Mirarl  vos  of  August  15. 
1831J,  stated,  "nor  can  we  hope  for  happier 
results  either  for  religicn  or  for  the  civU 
government  from  the  wishes  of  those  who 
desire  that  the  church  be  separated  from  the 
state,  and  the  concord  between  the  secular 
and  ecciesiiistical  authority,  be  dissolved.  It 
is  clear  that  these  men.  who  yearn  for  a 
shameless  liberty,  live  in  dread  of  an  agree- 
ment which  ha*  always  been  fraught  with 
good,  and  advantageous  alike  to  sacred  and 
civil  inter^Xs." 

But.  >x>u  may  say.  these  are  outmoded 
pronouncements,  more  httan^  to  ttve  dark- 
ness Of  the  Middle  Agee  Let  us  see.  On 
November  20,  IMS.  the  modern  view  of 
church-state  separatluo  entertained  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  expressed  in 
the  Christian  In  AcUon.  Here,  the  Amer- 
ican coostttutional  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  sute.  the  lef^ai  framewoik  under 
which  the  Roman  Church  has  flourished 
without  precvdent.  wita  denounced  as  a  ntere 
shlbboJeth  and  with  it  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  was  attacked  for  holdine;  that 
public  fundi)  should  not  be  used  to  aid  »ec- 
tarlan  schools 

Ai^in.  you  may  say,  this  Is  only  a  ptjlnt  of 
Tlew.  an  Ideological  presentation.  Why  have 
any  concern  over  It?  Our  concern  grjws  out 
of  our  knowledge  of  history,  both  paat  and 
present — our  knowledge  thai  the  Roman 
Church  has  bee!i  highly  successful  In  forcing 
its  Will  upon  other  nattoos  with  disastrous 
results  to  freedom.     •     •     • 

PrBUC   SCHOOLS 

The  Roman  Catholic  philosophy  concern- 
ing public  schools  is  probably  weU  knuwu  to 
you.  but  it  ts  useful  to  refresh  our  m.emaric3 
by  quoting  authoritative  statemenU. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  attacking  the  religious  neu- 
tr&ilty  of  public  schools  tl885).  complained 
that  In  such  schools:  "Religious  questions 
•re  held  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  private 
Judgment;  the  Judgment  of  the  individual 
conscience  ts  deemed  independent  of  .<ill  law; 


any  oplnion.s  about  worship  may  be  publicly 
expressed:  'everyone  has  unbounded  license 
to  think  whatever  he  chooses  and  to  publish 
at>road  whatever  be  thinks'  •  •  •"  To 
Leo  XXII.  this  democratic  state  of  afTaln  was 
intolerable. 

The  Jesuit  weekly.  America,  in  an  edi- 
torial. October  3.  1925,  declared:  "That  the 
Cfctholic  and  non-Catholic  school  systems 
are  absolutely  irreconcilalile  is  an  indisput- 
able fact." 

Bishop  John  F  Noll  of  Indiana  (editor  of 
Our  Svmday  Visitor),  published  a  pamphlet 
called  Our  National  Enemy  No.  1.  and  iden- 
tilied  the  "enemy"  as  the  public  school. 

Canon  1374  of  Canon  Law.  Catholic 
children  shall  not  attend  non-Catholic.  In- 
different schools,  schools  that  are  mixed. 
that  Is  to  say.  schools  open  to  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  alike.  The  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese only  has  the  right.  In  harmony  with  the 
Instructions  of  the  Holy  See,  to  decide  under 
what  clrciunstances.  and  with  what  safe- 
gtiards  to  prevent  loss  of  faith,  it  may  be 
talerat«d  that  Catholic  children  go  to  such 
schools.  " 

Father  Paul  L.  Blakely,  S.  J.,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "May  an  American  Oppose  the 
Public  School?"  published  Ln  1937  under  the 
linp>rimattir  of  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes,  ■pro- 
claimed:  'Our  flrst  dut^  to  tbe  public  school 
is  not  to  pay  taxes  for  its  main^nance. 
•  •  •  The  first  duty  of  every  Catholic 
father  to  the  pubUc  school  is  to  keep  his 
children  out  of  it.  •  •  •  "Bvery  Catho- 
lic child  in  a  Catholic  school.'  Li  the  com- 
mand of  the  chu^-ch.  •  •  *  Dlscusalon  Is 
at  an  end.  The  obligations  impoiad  by 
obedience  are  alone  to  be  considered." 

What  is  the  dialectical  approach  to  the 
realization  of  this  Ideology?  Leaders  in  the 
National  Education  Association  assert  that 
the  Roman  hierarchy  has  stacked  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  In  the  House  of  Bepre- 
entatives  against  Federal  aid  for  25  years. 

It  ts  generally  known  who  attacks  the  pub- 
ic schools  ae  "godleaa,"  and  "aeoular."  The 
)urp<»e  is  to  il-scredit  puUlc  educatton  and 
ieprlve  it  of  needed  support.  We  live  too 
'Acme  to  Mexico  and  Quebec  not  to  realUee  the 
llaastrous  results  of  these  tactics  to  both 
ducatlon  and  morality.  A  new  feature  baa 
leen  injected  Into  the  campaign  against  pub- 
.ic  schools.  Now,  It  to  aaeerted  that  every 
attle  t«d  school  bouse  has  a  little  red 
teacher.  As  they  behold  this  vicious  as- 
sault on  the  public  schools,  thinking  Amer- 
icans must  oppose  the  pajrment  of  tax  funds 
to  sum>ort  a  scbooi  system  whose  educa- 
tional policy  emanates,  not  from  this  coun- 
try, but  from  an  "Infallible  '  divine  who  sits 
on  a  throne  in  Rome. 

raoctAM  or  AcnoN 


FYee  Americans  desire  to  preserve  the  con- 
cept of  separauou  of  church  and  state  In 
the  United  States,  as  championed  by  Madi- 
son, Jeflersun,  and  Mason,  and  as  interpre- 
ted by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  Roman  Caihoiic  hierarchy  calls  thla  a 
bigoted  and  fanatical  endeavor. 

Free  Americans  believe  that  religious  In- 
struction should  be  handled  prluarUy  in  the 
home,  church,  and  denominational  schools, 
rather  than  In  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem. The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  scorns 
such  a  view  as  atheistic. 

Pree  Americans  believe  that  the  American 
public  school  system  must  be  prestfred; 
that  public  funds  must  not  be  used  to  sup- 
port parochial  schools;  and  that  those  who 
wish  to  send  their  children  to  such  schoola 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost.  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  says  that  this  is 
tantamount  to  double  taxation,  and  to  deny- 
ing their  children  equal  opportunity,  even 
though  the  public  schools  are  open  to  their 
children  as  well  as  to  others. 

Free  Americans  disapprove  boycotta  of 
new>paper8,  magazines,  ixxiks,  movies,  and 


ED    to    suppress    free 
lan  hierarchy  vHes  the  bofcott  as  a 
at  controlling   tine  press,  the  raclk). 
and  fi»«  speech. 

Pre4  AmnrtrsBi  view  wtth  alam  persecu- 
tion 0^  noo-CMhOitOI  tn  predOBlBailtlT  Oath- 
olic  countries  The  Roman  hierarchy  con- 
dones ,the  situation  by  pointing  to  the  "over- 
whelming mst)artty"  of  Raman  Catholics  In 
the  populations  of  those  countries.  In  otb- 
a  votds,  they  preach  the  doctrine  that  ma- 
jorttkfe  have  the  right  to  oppress  mlnc^tln. 
If  we  jwere  to  apply  that  doctrine  over  bere. 
Catba|lcs  would  be  persectrted.  But  we  re- 
ject ihts  doctrine  wholeheartedly — fcrtu- 
natelJl  for  CathoUca  as  well  as  non-Catho- 
lics,   f     •     • 

I  OOMCLOSIOIf 

At  »o  time  In  history  has  It  been  of  such 
llfe-aSd-death  tirgency  to  appreciate,  ^o- 
clalm„  and  stand  firmly  for  that  view  of  free- 
dom Which  has  been  enshrined  in  the  life  of 
Baptists  and  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
since  the  dawn  of  the  Republic.  We  stand 
for  freedom  to  worship  Ood  according  to  a 
tree  eteaclence.  We  stand  for  complete  ssp> 
aratloRi  of  church  and  state.  We  stand  for 
freedom  to  propagate  our  religious  faith. 
We  sttnd  for  freedowi  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren In  our  faith.  We  stand  for  the  right 
to  ch|inge  otir  faith.  We  stand  for  a  tree 
press  ^d  free  speech.  Because  these  great 
prtndbles  are  dear  to  our  hearts  and  our 
Uvea,  we  must  stand  In  oppoettian  to  any  and 
all  fceces.  Institutions,  and  agencies  which 
would  deny  to  us  otir  free  herttage.  Critical 
times  call  for  men  of  stout  hMrts  and  brave 
souls.  Thank  God,  among  Baptists,  Amer- 
ica h$s  men — men  and  women,  courageous 
and  ttnflinchlng,  who.  In  the  face  of  all  the 
pressure,  will  proclaim,  "I  will  stand  firm. 
I  will  be  true  to  American  principles." 


The  Fif  ht  A^amst  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NXW  JEBSXT 

IN   TtK  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Saturday,  Oct(a)er  29,  1951 

Mn  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident^ I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  SE>ealE  briefly  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection'' Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fight 
against  cancer,  which  yearly  takes  a  toll 
of  in#re  than  200.000  lives.  At  the  same 
time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thou-] 
sandj  of  volunteers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  giving  freely  of  their 
time  and  money  In  New  Jersey  and  else- 
where In  an  effort  to  control  the  upward 
trend  of  this  disease. 

Otf  own  Federal  Go'emment  through 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  ts  con- 
trlbuKins  millions  of  dollars  for  research 
Into  the  causes  of  the  disease.  The  fund 
Is  ln|cresised  through  contributions  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society  by  the  peo- 
ple of  everj'  State  in  the  Union.  More 
than  $15,000,000  was  added  this  year  in 
this  manner  to  the  funds  to  fight  can- 
cer, and  in  New  Jersey  alone  more  than 
$700,000  was  contributed  to  the  programs 
of  edfucation.  service,  and  research. 
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Campaigns  urging  the  neceaiitj  of 
periodic  health  examinations  and  the 
need  to  look  for  the  "Seven  Danger 
Signals"  are  being  canned  on  through- 
out   the    country.     Clinics    have    t)een 

opened.  In  New  Jersey  there  are  39 
where  patients  may  have  access  to  the 
latest  equipment  to  fight  the  disease: 
and.  in  addition,  medications,  dreeatass 
and  many  other  services  are  made  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  medically  indi- 
gent. 

In  New  Jersey,  my  own  State,  the 
achievements  of  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
have  been  outstanding.  Organized  5 
years  ago  by  George  E.  Stnngfellow.  who 
served  as  president  2  ye*irs.  and  was 
succeeded  by  J.  Wesley  Goldthorp.  of 
Camden,  the  division  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  William  C.  Cope.  D.  C.  8.. 
of  Newark.  To  these  men  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  for  the  fine  way  in  which  the 
inraframs  are  being  carried  on  in  my 
8Ute. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  activities 
Ls  the  annual  editorial  contest  which  is 
carried  on  during  April,  which  is  Can- 
cer Control  Month.  Three  judges  select 
the  winners,  and  they  are  given  the 
George  E.  Stringfellow  plaques. 

The  winners  in  1951  were  the  Eltea- 
beth  Daily  Journal,  in  the  daily  Add.  for 
an  editorial  written  by  John  T,  Hall; 
and  the  Bergen  Herald,  of  Waldwick. 
tn  the  weekly  field,  for  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Nella  Bradbury. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  winning  editorials 
on  the  important  subject  of  cancer  con- 
trol be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa. 
as  followrs: 

{Fran  the  KUxat>eth  Dally  Journal  of  April 
M.  19511 

How  CaMcaa  Cax  Bs  CtrsiB 

The  blockade  of  cancer  Is  getting  tighter. 
When  It  grows  tight  enough,  caincer  wiU  t>e 
Whipped  A  l>lockade  that  cant  tt  pene- 
trated will  win  any  war.  Tbtt  bbxkade 
ttiat  cuu  off  the  source  of  supply  for  a  kflllnf 
innnssif  wttl  stop  the  killing 

Canoer  Is  a  tftsease.  a  ruthless  destroyer 
that  knows  no  rule^  and  piaya  no  favorites 
la  Its  cbolos  Q(  Victims.  But  the  blodtade 
Is  t^famiwy  How  can  it  miss  as  more 
and  Bsore  people  hariten  to  the  pleas  of  the 
ABMrteam  Cancer  Society,  not  so  much  for 
^dp  ^  to  kelp  In  establMhtes  an  impene- 
tiahls  blockaidet 

This  Is  cancer  month— the  last  fsar  days 
of  cautoer  Boonth  that  ilsiwi'^if  unique  stand- 
ing. Por  untold  gHMrattans  the  mere 
ilKraght  of  re  ?»*•**•  has  twen  enough  to  make 
peogltn  qioafea  and  pale.  The  Kefauver  ex- 
posA  made  adult  peopls  shlw  and  blanch. 
But  behind  the  shivering  and  tiks  Uanch- 
Ing.  back  of  the  quaking  and  the  paling. 
there  was  a  cause,  an  ugly  root  that  went 
unnoticed  until  the  horrible  harvest  was  at 
hand. 

When  detected  early,  cancer  can  be  ctired. 
Remember  that.  That  to  the  warning  and 
the  lesson  the  American  Cancer  Society  has 
taken  onto  the  highways  and  into  the  tqr- 
ways.  Dont  wait  for  the  root  to  becoBse 
a  tree.  To  chop  It  down  then  wlU  stUl 
leave  ttke  nxits  Intact.  8ee  your  doctor  at 
the  an*  slfn  of  a  root. 

•mis  has  bsctt  tbe  aiapmrts  of  canosr 
Bkonth — an  emphasto  not  to  frishten.  but  to 
And  the  penasatve  streas  attend- 


ing tte  saipiHiis  is  rsAeelsil  tn  the  rssult 
that  ftads  eonperatioii  sdtfytnf  out  to  tn- 
duds  all  aass  and  all  groups.  We  read  of 
tJbe  OranXord  Hlgb  Scbooi 
found  In  tbe  death  ot  a 
a  ooaunMMl  tt>  take  op 
erf  a  Junior  Caafeur  Soctoty  of  Bostfe,  tbe 
first  to  be  formed.  Then  we  turn  to  the 
men  and  wocaen  at  the  aimmrMis  plant  rals- 

an  appreciated  fund  that  will  help  yet  not 
help  as  much  as  the  eontrlbutlan  they  have 
made  by  fooMiBg  the  awantlon  of  ao 
many  people  en  tbe  atarn  at  ttoe 

Getting  doUias  to  Imputtaat.  Mocw  Im- 
portant to  getting  people  to  understand  and 
to  look  to  their  own  welfare.  Tbe  help  that 
the  American  Cancer  Society  to  giving  to 
beyond  measurement.     Help  it  to  help. 

(From  tbe  Bergen  Herald] 
Hi  Was  Mr  Fuam 

Yesterday  I  passed  the  hcnise  of  a  man  I 
twed  to  know.  It  Is  a  neat,  white  bouse  with 
a  well-tended  lawn  in  which  my  tnend  took 
a  lot  of  pride.  In  the  middle  of  the  lawn. 
facing  the  sidewalk,  he  had  placed  a  sign 
with  hto  name  on  it  In  plain,  hlack  Icttecs. 
I  remember  the  spring  evening  wtaen  he 
drove  the  suppoatlng  akake  Into  tbe  ground. 

•Then."  he  said,  "that's  me.  All  thto  to 
mine/  Tbe  slg:i  was  a  symbol  of  achieve- 
ment At  last  he  owned  a  home.  Inside 
were  hto  pretty  wife,  his  healthy  son.  and  hto 
big.  devoted  dog.  It  had  taken  a  good  many 
years  to  be  aMe  to  set  op  thto  monunwnt. 
Be  was  very  proud. 

Wtaen  I  went  by  that  boose  ycetcrtiay.  a 
etrange  man  was  carrying  away  the  sign. 
Be  carted  It  off  to  the  back  yard  and  threw 
it  on  ■  pUe  of  other  Mts  of  Itunber.  old 
plaster,  and  a  few  taroken  tarl^a.  A  little 
girl  I  didn't  know  sat  on  the  steps  snd 
watched  him.  A  wa^«n  was  busy  washing 
the  windows.    Tbere  was  no  dog  in  the  yard. 

That's  right,  reader.  The  man  to  dead  and 
the  child  and  the  wife  and  the  big  frRndly 
dog  are  gone.  Cancer,  the  swift  and  deadly 
enemy,  had  eome  suddenly  over  the  care- 
tolly  tsMslirt  lawB  aad  driven  theea  treaa 
tlia  boose. 

A  0reat«r  knowledie  of  the  ways  of  the 
attacker  might  hare  stopped  it  ere  it  could 
have  iiamrrt  Into  that  bouse.  Science  had 
done  Its  beet  but  not  even  the  doctors  knew 
enough  to  bait  tbe  swtft  advance. 

Thto  to  Just  one  of  thotisands  of  such 
simple  tragedies  taappcatnc  In  your  tmn.  oo 
your  street,  maybe  tn  the  honae  next  door. 
It  can  happen  in  your  house,  too.  Do  you 
want  to  stop  It? 

Give  to  tn*  Aaaerlcan  Cancer  Society's 
fund  when  you  sre  asked  within  the  next 
few  days.  One  quarter  of  every  doltor  goes 
for  iffiari  h  so  that  doctocs  can  leara  more 
about  the  dreaded  scourge.  Part  to  weed  la 
service  to  cancer  patients  and  their  famines 
and  part  goes  for  public  education.  Toull 
want  your  share  In  helping  science  to  help 
you  keep  the  sign  of  ownership  In  front  of 
homes  everywhere. 


Article  by  F 


Senator  Albert  WaU 
Hawkes 
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HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF   MAUfS 

aVATK  OF  THE  UiaTKD  STAT1S 
Fridaw,  October  19,  19S1 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  Prejiident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  permission  to 


IN 


iasart  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an 
artide  by  former  Senator  Albert  Wahl 
Hawkes.  This  may  involve  an  estimated 
cost.  The  printer  was  unable  to  fui^sh 
ms  the  estimate  imtil  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  expect  to  be  here,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  I  may  have  unan* 
imous  consent  for  its  insertion  if  there 
is  no  objection,  with  the  appended  esti- 
mate of  cost? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNBOxrr  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, the  matter  will  be  inserted  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxooao  upon  receipt  of 
the  estimated  cost  from  the  Public 
Printer. 

(SobeiBQOently  an  estimate  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  iiidicating  that  the  article  viould 
exceed  by  thn-e- fourths  of  a  page  the 
two  printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule 
without  a  statement  of  cost,  atnl  that  the 
cost  would  be  $307  50  > 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kquitt   roe   1,a»ob    aim   C.vnTsx. 
(By  Albert  W.  Hawkes  i 

I  have  chasm  for  my  i»ubject  Equity  for 
Labor  and  Capital.  I  purposely  put  labor 
before  capital,  as  It  to  very  easily  proved  that 
capital  or  property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor  It 
mlfbt  be  prtjperly  called  the  stored-up  or 
eaaned-frxxl'.  of  labor  somsthmg  that  is 
available  for  use  at  times  when  required  to 
build  }obs  and  keep  the  hvunan  endeavors 
for  life  and  ptngisss  going. 

The  brand  ot  caaaed  capita'  fruit,  known 
as  stirplus  In  corporatlona.  to  something 
that  mjikes  available  fruit  out  ot  season. 
when  the  tiees  of  industry  are  not  pro- 
dticlng  proSts.  Labor  comss  first,  tbe  aaoM 
a.,  the  tree  ooires  before  the  fruit — tn  faet, 
the  tree  to  rssponaihle  for  thf  fruit. 

Before  I  get  into  ^y  subject  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  a  briteve.:  in  our  American 
form  of  representative  gcTemmeni — the  Con- 

sutution  Of  the  United  States,  with  its  in- 
cluded powers  of  aOMDdment  by  certain  pre- 
scribed isiii  lasie — and  in  the  free-enterprise 
system  of  economics,  which  has  made  thto 
oountry  tlks  greatest  place  on  f»arth  to  live. 
Nothing  that  I  say  herein  should  be  con- 
strue I  by  anyone  ar  not  squaring  with 
sound  economics  and  our  American  system 
and  way  of  living. 

I  brieve  that  the  usefulnees  and  happl- 
nass  of  htunan  beings  in  thto  country  to  tn 
the  inverse  ntlo  to  the  amount  of  paternal- 
ism that  'ji  shown  to  people  physically  aMa 
to  work  and  <-£m  a  living.  The  aged,  tha 
sick,  and  the  incapacitated  are  recognlaed 
by  f.U  right-thinking  people  as  betng  our 
charge,  and  I  do  not  t>eUeve  thto  coontry 
will  ever  deny  that  tlM  fit  and  capable  are 
their  brother^  keeper.  But  I  believe  tn  the 
last  analyste  tbe  people  of  this  country  will 
r.srat  pan  of  the  fit  taking  care  of  another 
part  Of  the  fit  through  any  system  Invoked 
by  any  i«eiicy  atong  the  lines  of  patemaUsaa. 

I  un  not  aolng  to  deal  with  wages  or  hooca. 
wo;  king  eoodltlops.  wa^e  lapantlves.  binwess. 
group.  lUa.  and  lieaMli  tnsnrance.  vacations 
with  pay.  or  even  some  of  the  fine  plans  of 
forward-thinking  companies  which  have  de- 
vised or  are  endeavoring  to  devise  plans  that 
give  the  workers  a  participation  In  profits 
after  the  payment  to  the  stockholders  of  a 
raOBOBably  sound  dividend  Th^^se  things 
wfO  be  taken  care  of  by  other  speakers. 

A  OOtrSLS  FBOBLEIC 

It  tuts  been  said  that  labor  is  the  No.  1 
problem  of  industry  and  ttisines-s.  I  might 
be  permitted  to  make  an  amendment  to  this 
statement  by  saying  that  labor  and  capital 
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coinblne<i  &re  the  No.  I  problem  In  indus- 
try And  business,  because,  alter  all,  Indus- 
try Is  made  up  of  two  distinct  factors,  name- 
ly, labor,  on  the  cne  hand,  and  capital  and 
management,  en  tbe  other.  Labor,  under 
our  economic  system,  can  do  little  In  estab- 
|*^^«*(;  a  business  or  making  jobs  for  It- 
mH  vlthout  capital.  Capital  can  do  little 
la  •stabll&hing  a  bustnesti  and  making  re- 
turns for  Itself  without  labor.  Therefore. 
labor  and  capital  must  find  a  way  to  coop- 
erate wholeheartedly  and  sincerely  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  benefits. 

Every   man   a;id   woman  of  legral  working 
In   this  country   is   a   potential    laborer. 
He    lab-jr    with    their    hands;    some    with 
brains;    and  some   a  combination  of 
and  body. 

Many  naen  In  indtMtry  say  they  never  had 
any  real  labor  problems.  They  mean  they 
never  had  labor  problems  wblch  they  were 
unable  to  solve  through  a  fair  and  hon«ct 
discussion. 

I  recall  the  story  concerning  a  United 
8tet«a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  who  had  Just 
oelatevtad  bis  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 
He  nMt  a  Sanator  and  Congressman  just  after 
the  celebration  and  one  of  them  said.  "Oood 
aiternoon.  Judge.  You  are  certainly  looking 
ftae."  And  the  Justice  replied.  "T  am  feel- 
Snt  flna,  ganilemen.  This  is  my  fiftieth 
wddlm  anniversary  and  we  have  just  had  a 
few  very  dear  friends  to  luncheon  with  us. 
X  am  a  most  fortunate  man  because  my 
and  I  have  lived  together  50  years  in 
tplete  harmony,  without  a  cross  word." 
Tbe  Senator  then  said,  "Judge,  it  is  wonder- 
ful for  you  to  be  able  to  say  that.  I  wish 
1  could."  Whwreupon  the  Congressman  in- 
tei'po— d  and  said,  "Go  ahead.  Senator.  Why 
doat  you?     The  Judere  said  it." 

Now  the  Justice  did  not  mean  by  his  re- 
mark there  never  had  been  any  differences 
of  opinion  or  problems,  because  problems 
and  differences  of  opinion  come  to  all  people 
in  every  human  relationship  In  life.  The 
JxMtlce  meant  that  he  and  bis  wife  bad 
actabilshed  a  relationship  based  on  faith, 
confidence,  and  equity,  and  when  problems 
and  differences  of  opinion  arose  they  were 
promptly  settled  and  not  permitted  to  grow 
Into  a  breach. 

K  labor  and  capital  could  deal  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Justice  and  bis  wife,  there 
would  be  no  heed  of  laws  attempting  to  con- 
tool  their  actions.  Such  laws  usually  breed 
oImb  hatred  and  blttemess— and  class  hatred 
and  blttemess  have  never  successfully  solved 
a  single  Inaportant  problem  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

THl  «tTL«  or   EfltriTT 

Common  law  In  Itself  Is  crystallized  com- 
mon  sense,  resulting  from  the  experience  uf 
the  majority  of  human  beings  from  time 
immemorial.  The  admlnlstrailou  of  com- 
mon law  is  sometimes  bounded  oy  hard  and 
fast  rules:  and  statutory  law  is  still  less 
flexible  Equity  is  more  flexible — it  is  the 
scul  and  epirit  of  righteousness.  Equity  has 
been  described  aa  "the  spirit  and  the  habit 
of  fairness,  justice  and  right  dealing,  which 
should  regulate  the  Intercourse  of  men  wiih 
men  "  Juutinlan,  the  great  Roman  emperor. 
described  equity.  "To  live  honestly,  to  harm 
nobody,  to  render  every  man  his  just  duf  ' 
Perhaps  the  best  dcflnitlou  of  all  is  in  tlie 
words  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  "Whatsoever  ye 
vould  that  men  should  do  to  you,  .1o  ye  even 
so  to  them.  ' 

Equity  must  come  from  within  labor  and 
capital — it  must  be  born,  it  c?jnnot  be  legis- 
lated. It  is  born  of  right  thinking  and  a 
good  conscience.  Equity,  the  child  of  these 
two.  should  utTve  as  the  keystone  of  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  labor  and  capital — thereby 
bringing  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  those 
invoking  its  aid. 


Squlty  must  rule  human  acu  so  far  as 
humanly  possible  in  this  world.  This  means 
many  new  decrees  of  equity  (public  opinion) 
wUl  appear  as  humanity  develops.  For  in- 
stance, humanity  has  yet  to  decree  that  a 
woman  doing  a  given  piece  of  work  as  well 
as  a  man.  should  get  the  same  pay.  Sex 
should  not  determine  the  rate  of  pay. 

The  Important  thing  In  the  procedxire  of 
equity  is  that  humanity  cannot  .absorb  great 
changes  too  rapidly  without  damaging  many 
of  the  good  thins?s  it  has  accoaqpilBbed. 

Hence,  the  "tempo"  of  each  change  la  quite 
as  important  as  the  change  itself — as  related 
to  the  successful  system  we  have  produced. 

ICAKIKG  THINGS  WOSK 

Tbe  paramout  problem  confronting  capi- 
tal, management,  and  labcv  today  Is  the  same 
as  has  confronted  human  beings  through  all 
recorded  history — namely,  to  make  things 
work  and  to  give  every  man  bis  "Jtist  due." 
The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  had  this  In  view  when 
they  summarized  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Inalienable  rights  of  men  as 
"life,  liberty  and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness." 
They  then  endeavored  to  so  frame  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  carry  this  announced  principle 
Into  effect. 

If  this  great  principle  of  eqtiity  is  aban- 
doned, human  relationships — small  or 
great — fall  to  pieces,  with  the  result  that 
misery  and  stilTerlng  and  chaos  are  brought, 
not  only  to  those  who  destroyed  this  great 
principle,  but  to  all  who  live  within  the 
boundaries  where  the  destruction  takes  place. 

The  world  has  been  looking  at  the  United 
States  of  America  for  more  than  150  years, 
watching  the  experiment  of  the  American 
system  of  representative  government.  Un- 
doubtedly there  have  been  many  who  have 
wished  it  failure.  Many  nations  have  been 
born  and  have  perished.  Dictators  have  risen 
and  fallen  and  risen  again — but  otir  great 
coiuitry  has  successfully  gone  on  with  Its 
progress  in  making  things  work,  because  the 
American  people  have  tried  to  bold  fast  to 
the  cardinui  principle  of  equity,  upon  which 
our  country  is  founded,  and  I  beUeve  the 
great  majority  of  American  citizens  are  inter- 
ested in  giving  every  man  his  "just  due." 

The  genivis  of  America  has  always  been  to 
make  things  work.  The  steana  engine,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  automobile,  radio,  airplane, 
and  a  thousand  other  important  develop- 
ments, have  been  brought  into  existence  for 
the  benefit,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  nuua- 
klnd. 

It  is  our  reeponslbillty  now  to  make 
things  work  in  human  relationship.  Just  ss 
the  eriglneer  is  called  upon  to  find  out  why 
the  engine  or  machine  will  not  work  when  It 
ceases  to  operate  and  then  to  reappraise 
stresses  and  strains,  considering  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  the  work  of  the  machine  is 
called  upwn  to  do — so  we  at  this  time  are 
called  upon  to  make  human  relationship 
work  satisfactorily. 

Labor  and  capital  and  management 
should  carefully  examine  the  delicate  and 
Intangible  thing  that  holds  them  together 
and  makes  them  work,  because  we  are  living 
in  a  new  world  era  where  changes  require 
constant  examination  and  reexamination  of 
those  human  relationships. 

This  is  our  job  today — the  Job  of  labor 
and  capital  and  management,  as  engineers 
of  the  human  industlal  machine  of  America. 
Capital  cannot  function  successfully  without 
labor,  and  labor  cannot  function  successjfully 
without  capital.  Hence  the  indispensable 
cooperation   between   the  two. 

WHAT   IS   A    MAM'S  JT»T  SCXt 

The  first  thing  management  shotUd  do  is 
to    ascertain    as  far   as   humanly   poaaible. 


what  Is  tbe  just  due  of  each  grade  of  man- 
power employed  in  an  industry?  This  is  a 
diflcult  job  and  all  himian  minds  oould 
ne«er  be  expe<fted  to  reach  precisely  tbe  same 
conrclusion.  However,  if  the  great  majority 
of  ^en  charged  with  directing  the  affairs  of 
Industry,  business,  and  agriculture  will  seek 
eariiestly  and  in  the  proper  spirit  for  the 
truth  of  what  Is  every  man's  just  due — I  feel 
th«t  we  can  develop  sufficient  patience  and 
tolerance  to  enable  us  to  proceed  in  a  co- 
<^}*atl?e  way  on  a  basis  of  mutuality  while 
we  are  moving  steadily  In  the  direction  of 
tha  objective,  namely,  equity  for  labor  and 
caDltal. 

We  aU  have  a  very  heavy  responslblll'ty 
reeilng  upon  us  right  st  this  period  of  our 
llviB — ard  history  will  record  whether  we 
are  equal  to  the  task.  We  must  realize  that 
tbe  price  of  failure  will  be  disaster  to  all 
of  tis  and  our  country.  But  I  say  we  shall 
not  fail  because  I  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  tlicae 
In  the  industrial  and  business  arena  to  solve 
.th**  prroblem  as  promptly  as  possible  In  a 
way  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  great  nutss 
of  the  American  people.  We  must  and  will 
solve  this  problem  tbe  same  as  we  have 
EOlfed  other  problems  In  the  past — the 
Anierican  way  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

Ito  man  in  this  country  can  successfully 
actj  in  disregard  of  public  opinion.  After 
all,  public  opinion  creates  governments  and 
the  form  of  governments,  and  it  changes 
thecn  at  will  when  it  is  sufficiently  crystal- 
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TBM  CBAiacns  or  labox 
consldsr  the  many  representattvee  et 
Ital  and  management  whom  I  know;  and 
the  many  laboring  men  whom  I  also  know — 
I  atn  sure  that  a  cross  section  of  all  hxmuui 
beitigs  is  pretty  much  the  same.  There  la 
Just  about  as  much  selfishness  in  cxie  quarter 
as  another.  There  Is  just  about  as  much 
good  in  one  quarter  as  another.  There  Is 
Just  about  as  much  love  of  country  and  otir 
fortn  of  living  in  one  quarter  as  another. 

I  believe  the  Intelligent  working  man  who 
hae  been  taught  the  story  of  this  coimtry 
and  our  enterprise  system  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  it.  and  that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  in 
€▼47  country  where  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prli^  has  been  destroyed,  the  rights  of  "life, 
lib<|rty,  and  the  piursult  of  happiness."  have 
be^  endangered  or  taken  away.  If  we  can 
prqceed  on  the  basis  that  the  labcrmg  man 
is  |ust  as  gootl  a  citizen  as  the  capitalist  or 
those  engaged  in  management  (and  I  believe 
he  is),  we  will  make  tremendous  progreea. 
Aft^r  all,  the  court  of  equity  in  this  caae  of 
co<meratlon  between  capital,  management 
an4  labor.  Is  nothing  else  than  the  great 
Anierican  people,  who — after  hearing  the 
case — form  public  opinion,  which  is  the  de- 
cree of  equity.  Public  opinion,  with  the 
power  of  the  American  public  back  of  it.  can 
and  will  enforce  its  decrees  upon  any  group 
of  t>eople. 

THX   UCPOaTANCS   or   LABOa 

"fie  who  comes  into  equity  must  do  so 
with  clean  hands" — which  means  to  me  that 
neither  capital  and  mansgcment.  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  labor,  on  the  other,  can  expect 
to  get  into  equity  unless  its  hands  are  clean. 
Then  when  capital  and  management  and 
labcr  find  themselves  before  the  cotirt  of 
eqt|lty  they  must  follow  another  cardinal 
nil*,  which  Is  that  "He  who  asks  equity, 
muat  do  equity." 

I  believe  a  small  portion  of  labor  and  a 
sm411  portion  of  capital  have  been  wrong 
mo4t  of  the  time.  But  I  also  believe  most  of 
lab^  and  most  of  capital  have  endeavored 
to  Cooperate  naost  of  the  time.  There  is  no 
reason  why  most  ot  labor  and  moat  of  capi- 
tal should  not  cooperate  all  the  time,  if  they 
understand  each  other  thoroughly  and  com- 
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pletely  and  each  knows  that  the  other  is 
thinking  straight,  playing  tbe  game  on  tbe 
square,  and  only  wants  eqtilty — its  just  due. 
That  labor  U  a  dlgnHWirt  aiul  honorable 
calling  will  not  l>e  dtapwted  by  any  faU-- 
thinklng  person.  Otn-  great  PreeWfcmt,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  accepted  honorary  member- 
siilp  in  the  Workingmen's  Association  of 
New  York  on  March  31.  1864,  and  stated  to 
the  committee:  "The  honorary  memberahip 
in  your  association,  as  generously  tendered. 
Is  gratefully  accepted." 

Then  this  great  man  of  humility,  with 
malice  toward  none  and  chartty  for  all.  gave 
labor  a  rating  of  honor  and  dignity  in  bis 
speech  to  them,  partly  as  follows: 

"Labor  is  prior  to.  and  independent  of. 
capital.    Capital  Is  only  the  fruit  of  labw. 
and  could  never  have  existed  If  labor  had  not 
first  existed.     •     •     •     Capital  has  ita  rl^ts. 
Which  arc  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.    Nor  is  It  denied  that  there  la, 
and  probably  always  will  be.  a  relation  be- 
tween capital  and  lalxar.  producing  mutual 
benefits.     •     •     •    Again,  as  has  already  been 
said,   there  Is  not.   of  necessity,   any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to 
that  condition  for  life.     Many  independent 
njcn  everywhere  In  these  States,  a  few  years 
back  in  their  lives,  were  hired  laborers.    The 
prudent   pennlleaa   beginner   in    tbe   world 
labors  for  v^ges  for  a  mhiXe,  saves  bis  surplus 
with  which  to  boy  tools  or  land  for  himself. 
then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while, 
and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to 
help  him.    This  is  the  Just  and  generous  and 
prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to 
all — glTes  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  en- 
ergy and  progress,  and  Improvement  of  con- 
dition to  all.    No  men  living  are  more  worthy 
to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toll  up  from 
poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch 
aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. 
•     •     •    The  strongest  bond  of  human  sym- 
pathy, outside  of  the  family  relation,  should 
be  one  uniting  aU  working  people.     •     •     • 
Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  property 
of  the  owners  of  the  property." 

And  still  quotmg  Lincoln  in  the  same 
speech  to  labor: 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor:  property  is 
desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  othCTS 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  Just  encour- 
agement to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
blm  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  bouse 
of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
buUd  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  as- 
suring that  bis  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built." 

CAPrrSL  AMO  maka^dctnt 
Now  so  mticb  in  commendation  of  labor, 
and  we  can  turn  to  a  little  commendation 
of  capital  and  management — because,  after 
all.  there  are  thousands  of  men  called  cap- 
tains of  indtistry,  who,  by  their  life's  work. 
have  demonstrated  their  love  of  their  fel- 
low men  and  a  square  deal  in  their  behalf. 
We  must  remember  that  our  American  jus- 
tice is  presumed  to  rest  on  the  theory  that 
It  is  better  that  a  htmdred  guilty  men  should 
escape  than  that  one  innocent  man  shotild  be 
punished. 

So  why  should  all  of  Ubor  or  all  of  capital 
be  punished  for  the  sixu  of  a  few? 

Man  can  only  be  custodian  of  funds.  He 
can  only  eat  so  much  a  day  and  sleep  in  a 
single  place  at  one  time,  and  all  of  thoee 
who  have  accumulated  wealth  through  our 
free-enterprlee  system  have  fotmd  th%t  the 
very  plan  of  life— brief  as  it  Is— makes  them 
custodians  of  ftmds  In  an  tortxluntary  trus- 
teeahlp  or  stewardship.  Hvndreds  of  tb«B 
have  spent  a  large  part  of  iJxtui  Ufetimas  try- 
ing to  make  comfortable  Jobs  that  give  a 
aaUatactory  nrtng  staindard  to  tbe  men 
worfetog  for  tbam  or  for  tbe  company  tbey 
represent. 


The  BoekeCdlCT  Interesta  have  spent  hun- 
dreds of  Tn«n*^Mi«  at  doUaza  tn  creating  Jobs 

for  and  to  benefit  mankind  through  research 
and  other  fields.  Kndlcott  Johnson  have 
created  thousands  of  good  Jobs  and  used 
tbelr  money  wisely  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
people.  Oecrge  Eastman,  and  many  others, 
gave  a  substantial  part  of  their  wealth  to 
tbe  Iwnefit  of  mankind.  B.  Altman.  right 
in  this  city  of  New  York,  gave  his  store  to 
thoee  who  helped  him  build  his  burtnees. 

I  could  go  on  with  hundreds  of  others  who 
have  <k-ae  likewise — but  there  are  so  many 
known  casea  It  seems  unnecessary  to  dta 
tlw  to  prove  my  convletkm  that  moat  sae- 
eeatful  men  recognise  tbey  can  only  ba  aib- 
todians  of  funds  tn  the  interest  of  others. 

If  this  be  true,  as  I  twlieve  the  records 
prove,  then  txjth  sides  have  much  to  be 
■sM  In  their  favor  and  little  to  he  said 
agalBrt  them.  Jobm  must  either  come  from 
the  use  ot  private  capital  or  from  the  use 
of  public  funds — and  from  what  I  know  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  I  would  rather  see  funds  to 
create  Jobs  handled  by  private  individuals 
who  created  the  ftmds,  than  by  poUticlana 
who  frequently  use  funds  for  a  short  period 
of  time  without  the  responsibility  of  having 
created  thoee  funds  themselves.  The  Indi- 
Tldtial  wbo  created  the  funds  Uvea  with  the 
}ob  be  la  doing  until  he  gets  his  Anal  sum- 
mons- The  poUUcian  frequently  has  a  abort 
tentire  of  office  and  regardless  of  his  sin- 
cerity, does  not  have  that  continuing  re- 
spoi^blltty. 

A  HUTtTALrTT  Or  litlUXST 

This  means  to  me  that  the  important  prob- 
lem  lying  in  front  of  both  sides  of  industry 
is  adopting  a  policy  that  is  founded  upon 
true  mutuality  and  then  wo-king  to  create 
the  patience  and  tolerance  that  are  neoenary 
to  find  the  truth  and  sdve  the  problem  on 
the  basU  of  equity  for  all.  The  Interested 
parties  in  this  disctisslon  are  wo  Interwoven 
in  their  relationship  that  their  objectives 
must  be  the  same,  if  either  or  both  are  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  achieved. 

I  believe  ca(>ltal  and  management  have 
been  wrong  many  Umca  in  assuming  that 
labor  in  the  past  baa  been  happy,  when  it  was 
dissatisfied.  This  reminds  me  of  a  little 
story  of  a  Negro  circuit  preacher  who  was 
Jxist  closing  his  year  with  the  congregation. 
He  liked  his  pulpit  and  his  comfortable  little 
bocne.  and  the  only  way  he  could  remain 
tbare  another  year  as  tbe  pastor  of  the 
church  was  by  having  tbs  uiHgregBtViii  »a«e 
that  they  wished  to  keep  him.  So  on  tha 
last  Sunday  of  the  year  he  said: 

"Brethren  and  sisters,  dis  am  the  last 
Sabbath  in  tbe  year,  and  I  mtist  move  on 
unless  you  vote  that  you  wants  me  as  yovir 
pa 'son  for  anotito'  year.  All  those  in  favor 
of  me  remaining  for  another  year,  pleaae 
raise  their  right  hand." 
Not' a  hand  went  up. 

"AU  ric^t.  Ijrethren  and  slsteia.  all  tbose 
in  favor  of  me  remaining  another  year  wiU 
signify  by  saying  'Aye'." 

Not  an  "aye"  was  beard.  Whereupon  tba 
parson  caid: 

"Thank  you  aU.  very  much,  turethren  and 
Bisters.  l"s  your  pa'son  for  another  year, 
because  sUence  gives  oonamt.*' 


a  «»**»TM<»  to  look  st  you  or  some  of  tbe 
upper  oAcafB  to  see  that  you  do  not  have 
horns.  In  large  companies.  1  recommend  the 
heads  of  the  subsidiaries  or  plant  divisions 
carry  this  policy  into  effect. 

In  our  company  ^>*  feel  this  contact — 
meeting  the  men  fa«5e  to  face  and  (Oiowing 
tb^^m  we  are  human  beings — is  one  of  the 
Important  conuibutlcg  factors  to  the  Cne 
vmdcrstandlng  between  the  management 
and  the  employees.  This  is  Illustrated  by 
comments  individuaUy  made  by  working- 
men  m  one  of  our  planta  following  a  meet- 
ing at  irtikeli  several  at  ^bm  officers  of  our 
ssaspany  attended.     Here  are  some  of  thoee 

J.  B.  said:  "Enjoyed  the  talk  and  can  ■•• 
that  he  (Mr.  Hawkea)  is  as  inteieated  in 
the  worklngman  as  m  the  rich  man  Every 
Tw«n  I  gpohe  to  enjoyed  ttie  talk  and  the 
party.  Tbese  men  came  to  us  as  perfect 
stranffen  and  in  no  time  at  all  we  saw 
tbey  were  jtist  one  of  ut.' 

T.  H.  said:  "I  was  afraid  to  meet  Mr. 
Bawkes  and  the  other  oOcUls.  I  thought 
Mr.  Hawkes  was  very  tall  and  fat  After  I 
saw  them  I  enjoyed  being  around  them. 
Tbey  are  Just  regtilar  men  like  you  and  me.** 
X.  M.  said:  "I  figured  he  wotild  conie  down, 
say  bis  ^>eech.  hello,  and  get  the  hell  out. 
Sure  surprised  me." 

J,  R.  said:  "Would  like  to  have  his  salary 
(teferrlng  to  Mr.  Hawkes),  but  not  hU 
job.    Ouys  like  him  wwk  too  hard" 

These  remarks  show  that  the  men  had  a 
fine,  friendly  feeling  toward  the  manage- 
ment after  a  personal  visit  and  enJoyaWe 
Uttle  party. 

a.  If  your  company  policies  do  not  square 
with  the  prognaB  of  human  relationship  m 
ti^t«  country,  then  square  them  as  far  as  is 
poaaible,  based  on  sotmd  econoznlcs,  and 
make  It  your  bii&ineas  to  see  that  yotxr  men 
understand  them. 

3.  Don't  Tnt^i»*rf  your  employees  by  bid- 
ding for  popularity  throiogh  doing  the  un- 
usual or  eoonomlcaUy  unsound  thing  which 
cannot  last  and  which  dsmagea  not  only  the 
company  that  tries  it  but  aU  industry  be- 
cause human  *^*''gff  atfll  rslalM  and  compare 
what  bappeos  to  tbatr  nslghlnri  with  what 
happens  to  them. 

4.  Be  sure  that  no  supermtendent.  fore- 
man, subforeman,  or  aupsi  visor  attempts  to 
be  sharp  or  shrewd  Xn  dealing  with  tixe  man- 
power of  the  ccxnpany. 

5.  Be  certain  ttaak  no  man  bulvaan  you 
and  tbe  nksn  down  tbs  lias  hrsski  ttie  cham 

be  mtsanderstanda  tbe  ccxnpany's 
or  falls  to  carry  tbrough  the  instruc- 
tions of  management. 

6.  Tbe  d^nltion  of  a  corporation  In  the 
past  has  been  "An  invisible,  intangible  being. 

only  in  contemplation  of  law.  with- 
and  without  soul."    We  mtat  prove 

a  oorpocattoa  can  bave  the  equivalent 

of  k  heart  and  sovl  and  tbat  the  representa- 
tives employed  to  direct  ita  affairs  serve  as 
an  agency  of  human  belnga— if  it  is  to  re- 
mam   a   useful   agency   for   tiie   conduct  of 


soKs  BxcoMMnnaa 

I  believe  a  great  many  of  tbe  trooblci  of 
the  past  have  come  through  the  asBBttp- 
tlon  tiiat  silence  gives  consent.  llMrafars. 
I  recommend  tbat  every  manufacttircr  who 
is  interested  in  the  continuance  of  our  en- 
terprise system  and  otir  form  of  govem- 
want  make  U  bis  boslness  in  tbe  ftttura 
to  do  tbe  fnuowing  tbln^s:     ^ 

1.  BsgwdtaB  of  ftM  wsfia.  wartdnc  boots, 
and  otbsr  uumdHteM  wtesieiw  tbs  Has  of 
the  company  permiU.  see  that  at  least  ooos  a 
all  tbe  iimnioTssn  of  the  company  bar* 


7.  Bave  your  men  In  the  plant  under- 
stand t^it  tlM  Isbwjir  of  today  is  the  poten- 
tly capttaUst  of  tasnarrow.  That  his  inter- 
ests of  toaorrow  may  l>e  identical  with 
others  of  today,  and  his  acts  of  today  should 
be  ao  n—wrrrt  that  he  vnU  be  wUling  to 
bave  similar  acta  tnan  otben  tomorrow. 

One  ot  tbe  most  toluisstlng  experiences 
tbs  maa^ssMmt  of  oar  eoaapany  has  bad 
was  wbcn  we  raised  wagm  at  a  crucial  tima. 
tbe  men— of  tlielr  own  ToUtion — sent  a 
committee  to  the  superintendent  to  Inquire 
if  tbe  company  could  fiflard  to  raise  wages. 
ta  vtsw  of  competttkm.  low  prices,  ana  lesser 

Tklnk  of  tbls  Interat  in  tbe  welfare  of 
tbe  company  of  wbi^  tbey  wwe  a  part. 
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T  cuf  sxsrs 


fltum  of  IMdlicwt, 

Its    In    trmtnlBC    ^ad    edtKattac 

tiM 


off  VbM  eoMBtrr  cut  ptay 
«  MOM  Important  part  m  baektsf  vp  tai- 
tfostry  and  budaMatf  tlwy  (ttfe^«nen) 
are  eonrtnced  tuduitiy  and  b—tnxa  ar* 
operattns  ataog  fair  and  aooad  BMa.  Most 
or  tboaa  «1k>  know  about  tiM  tKadaaaMa  In 
vhtdx  tbtlr  biMbaMli  tarn  f^iil  battere 
tn  tta  tatoMM  oC  thoae  imUtulM  taatttu- 
ItiMM  ■liiiiM  not  kuuiiUi^  abont 
liaiitBaMaa.  tbcf  ftaqmntly  an  In 
aboiit  tikcm— and  betiog  In  doubt,  an  not 
good  iwpaoM  for  them. 

Ttkia  avmoe.  X  belieTe.  offwa  on*  of  tbc 
iwat  valmbla  and  iwjpeful  ofjportiinttlaa 
■TimWr  to  va  to  bfing  the  truth  bona  to  a 
vary  laif*  pereantagt  of  the  pov«datlon. 
Wohmh  train  Uic  mlnda  of  yooth,  and  yoath 
at  today  wtn  be  oar  indoatrr  and  badvaaa 
of  tamorrow. 

To  keep  the  GoTcmment  trom  stepping 
Into  btHlBHB  trntbrr  than  neeecMry  or  de- 
alwL  Man  mnac  ba  able  to  do  thln^t  by 
M  ««U  as  or  better  than  the 
It  can  do  thoaa  thlngi  lor  them. 
If  man  can  do  the  Job  and  tabor  and  capital 
will  cooperate,  understand  and  respect  each 
Qtner — their  cranblned  power  will  keep  Oot- 
enuncnt  where  its  toundcra  deemed  it  coald 
tu  people  best.  And  further,  their 
■trcscth  win  remove  from  the 
atatorte  books  any  bad  laws  that  have  been 
put  there  and  win  keep  from  enactment  fur- 
ther bad  Uv8  that  are  incubated  in  the 
minds  of  poUUdana. 

POnrCS  TO  EZMXMfOBR 

Remember  next  to  irages.  labor  Is  ln*.«re«t- 
ed  In  regular  work  on  a  permAnent  )cb. 
Management  should  endeavor  to  work  out 
sock  a  system  to  aoa^mplista  thu — Out  that 
system  must  square  with  sound  economics 
or  it  wlU  fall. 

ItiiBWfrrT  gtvH^  labor  its  juat  due  in 
VR^m  and  working  oondttions,  wlB  feaflreeae 
labor's  determination  to  work,  rather  than 
SO  be  satisfied  vlth  relief  or  relief  work. 

<  Remember.  workUBgnien  standing  with  the 
will  resent  the  acta  of  any  out- 
er laws  that  injure  btislneas.  be- 
cause they  will  uiMtusliiid  such  things  in- 
jure '-heir  interests  also.  When  such  under- 
•tanding  amvea.  bad  laws  wUl  be  prompUy 
florrected  or  repealed 

Reaic^mber.  your  men  should  thoroughly 
understand  your  company  policies,  prin- 
ciples, and  objectives — don't  leave  anything 
to  silenc*. 

Remember,  the  local  community  ahould 
understand  3rour  company  pttnclplea.  poU* 
oes.  and  ob.'ecuv«» — and.  ttn0—tandlng 
t^em,  should  vote  the  company  a  good  citi- 
zen. 

Renaember.  faith,  confidence,  and  mutual 
respect  must  be  in  the  picture  with  good 
practlc«8  Faith  beijeuj  raith" — and  con- 
fidence begets  confidence.  Both  lead  to 
mutual  respect. 

Remember,  sharp  praruce  anywhere  along 
the  line  helps  destroy  laith.  confldepoe.  ai:d 
equity. 

Remember,  the  public  is  equity's  court 
and  public  opinion  is  rquityi  decree. 

Renumber,  labor  and  capital  make  indus- 
try, and  with  either  cue  removed  there  Is 
no  Industry. 


R«Q«mber.  Oovemment  only  derives  Its 
Jost  power  trooa  tbs  eoneant  of  the  gov- 
erned—and. after  all.  tt  la  nothing  but  a 
umtwa  ot  tta  paopla.  nnteas  it  geu  out  oi 
haad  tad  tbrooib  foroa  baoomw  tbe  master 


aaaar  ssaro 

Two  veraee  from  the  Bible  are  at  this  time 
vortlky  of  conrtderatlon  by  both  labor  and 
capital— quottat  ttom  St.  Luke's,  chapter  6: 

"Aad  why  baboldeat  thou  the  mote  that 
Is  la  thy  brother's  eye.  but  pcrcelvest  not  the 
beam  that  is  In  thine  own  eyef* 

And  then  again  this  great  qusetlon: 

"XftB  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  ShaU  they 
not  both  faU  Into  the  ditch?" 

Ify  answer  is.  the  blind  on  both  sides  are 
coming  Into  sight  and  have  already  begun  to 
read  the  decxeea  a<  eqtnty  on  the  wall  of  pub- 
lic oplnloQ.  Hence,  each  with  sight  and 
patience  caa  ba4>  both  to  keep  out  of  the 
ditch.  TtM  Wbttonal  Asaoctatlon  of  Uanu- 
factorers  and  other  vital  organisations  are 
?wJp4»»g  tremendously  to  restore  this  sight, 
and  labor  and  capital  are  siwwing  daily  evi- 
dence of  their  appredatioo  of  the  necessity 
of  ebonalng  good  leaders  who  believe  in  law 
and  order 

~He  srho  comes  Into  equity,  must  do  so 
with  clean  hands,"  and  "he  who  aaks  equity, 
must  do  equity."  If  understanding  coopera- 
tion Is  accomplished  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital. I  predict  both  labor  and  capital  wUl 
appreciate  that  no  one-sided  law  can  long 
bring  benefits  to  the  side  It  favors,  because 
that  is  not  equity. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  the  great  majority  of  labor  is  tua- 
derstanding  and  trying  to  do  equity,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  captains  of 
Industry  are  cooperating  and  trying  to  do 
equity — then  I  believe  a  definite  and  direct 
word  from  him  to  thla  effect  would  be  most 
helftful  to  the  country  right  now. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  that,  in  true  Christ- 
mas spirit,  we  all  Join  in  fervently  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  days  to  come  will 
jTXStlfy  man's  faith  in  his  fellow-being.  That 
his  Intelligence,  Industry,  and  goodness  of 
heart  will  prevail  over  the  destructive  forces 
that  have  threatened  his  civilization.  That 
he  will  c<ane  to  the  realisation  that  but  one 
heart  beats  for  all.  and  that  mutual  love, 
respect,  and  understanding  will  make  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  a  glow- 
ing reality. 


GcB.  Harry  Schmidt,  United  States  Marine 
Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  nTBtmstLA 

m  TmS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Saturday,  October  20,  19S1 

Mr.  BUTLI^i  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  regarding  a  Ne- 
braska native  son  of  whom  we  are  un- 
usually proud.  Gen.  Harry  Schmidt,  com- 
manding' general  of  the  glorious  victory 
of  I  wo  Jima 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  tc  be  printed  In  the 
Kkcoed.  as  follows : 

OEM.  Haxst  Schmidt 

Seprtember  25.  on  future  calendars,  may 
wel!  be  marked  as  the  birthday  of  Oen. 
Harry  Schmldo.  of  the  United  SUtea  Marine 


Ofrpi,  a  native  son  of  Nebraska.  General 
Sf^mUdt's  lengthy  record  of  dlstingulslMd 
sefvlce  to  his  country  and  corps  may,  boi^ 
ever,  be  lost  rtgbt  of  by  Ameiicana  analoua 
to  honor  him  for  a  triumph  that  cltmazed 
ralber  than  establtahed  his  fame.  This  cli- 
matic point  was  reached  when  General 
Schmidt,  oomnumdlng  the  largest  landing 
fcfce  of  marines  in  the  entire  battle-stud- 
ded history  of  this  world-renowned  fighting 
e(ki».  led  tt  to  its  smashing  vlctOTy  over  the 
stout  Japanese  defenders  of  a  compact  llttla 
vdlcanic  ash  and  rock  island  with  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  name  of  Iwo  Jima.  Nebras- 
kdns  are  doubly  proud  of  the  fact  that  Oen- 
eitel  Scfimldt's  impressive  victory  at  Iwo 
Jttna  was  not  gained  accidentally  as  evl- 
iced  by  Uie  soiled  base  of  mountingly  Un- 
it achievements  marking  his  prior 
The  often  unheralded,  sometimes 
3VIS.  and  more  freqxiently  less  spectacu- 
lar service  of  more  than  35  years  which  pre- 
pared General  Schmidt  to  achieve  his  great 
vittory  st  Iwo  Jima  provides  much  of  In- 
spirational value  for  present  and  future 
Americans  desirous  of  serving  their  country. 
The  obsctirlng  importance  attached  to  the 
trtumph  of  American  arms  at  Iwo  Jima  la 
attested  by  many  sources.  Dr.  Douglas 
84uthall  Freeman,  noted  military  biog- 
rapher, has  publicly  reiterated  that  when- 
ever he  has  been  asked  to  comment  upon 
tie  performance  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Obrps  in  World  War  n.  he  has  felt  that  his 
pride  in  the  Carps'  many  achievements 
c^uld  be  embodied  In  two  brief  words:  "Iwo 
Jvna." 

Similarly.  Oen.  Alexander  A.  Vandegrlft, 
tlen  commandant  of  the  Corps,  who  had  led 
our  forces  at  Guadalcanal  In  our  first  suc- 
c<asful  major  offensive  in  the  Paclflic.  has 
slice  characterized  the  battle  for  Iwo  Jima 
as  "that  operation  in  which  more  than  60JD00 
Marines,  under  Marine  leadership,  over-' 
rtn  the  toughest  objective  In  Marine  Corps 
history." 
Princeton    history    professors    Isely    and 

3Ckowl  in  their  definitive  book  The  United 
^atee  Marines  and  Amphibious  War.  refer 
Iwo  Jima  as  "The  Supreme  Test."  "ACBM 
Amphibious  Assault."  and  further  stata 
"The  capttire  of  Iwo  is  the  classical  am 
pbibious  assault  of  recorded  history.   •    •    ••• 

Finally,  few  will  ever  forget  Admiral 
ICmitz's  famous  tribute  to  the  Americana 
wbo  fought  on  Iwo  Jima:  "On  Iwo  Island 
itficommon  valor  was  a  common  virtue." 

Prom  these  and  numerous  other  tributes, 
it  is  easier  to  understand  how  General 
Sthmidt's  other,  somewhat  less  spectacular 
achievements  have  come  to  be  overlooked 
h^  Americans  held  captive  by  the  drama  of 
I^o  Jima. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  historians  win 
ufidoubtedly  broaden  the  niche  that  has 
bien  accorded  General  Schmidt  as  the  con 
of  Iwo  Jima.  Americans  may  then 
profitable  to  study  the  path  that 
Schmidt  trod  which  ultimately  led 
summit  of  Mount  Suribachl. 

Paradoxically,  perhaps,  the  land-locked 
territory  of  the  great  State  of  Nebraska  pro 
vlded  the  first  home  of  this  famous  "soldier 
of  the  sea."  General  Schmidt  was  bom  in 
ajldrege  on  September  25,  1886.  In  his 
ytuth.  the  general's  family  also  resided  in 
Kbamey  and  Stapleton,  other  typical  Ne- 
btaska  towns. 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  Qen- 
eaal  Schmidt  enrolled  at  Nebraska  State  Nor 
niRl  School.  About  this  time  he  enlisted 
in  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  and  by  dlll- 
gtnt  application  shortly  rose  to  commis- 
sioned rank.  Rls  service  in  the  Nebraaka 
National  Guard  proved  very  stimulating  and 
encouraged  General  Schmidt  to  seek  a  full- 
titne  military  career.  Accordingly,  he  be- 
came an  applicant  for  a  commission  ic  tha 
united  SUtee  Marine  Corps.  When  hh  ap- 
plcauon  was  aoceptad.  ha  was  appointed  a 
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aeoond  lieutenant  of  marines  on  August  17, 

1900. 

When  he  had  sccepted  the  proffered  com- 
mission. General  Schmidt  was  ordered  for 
indoctrinational  training  to  report  to  the 
Marine  Offlcers*  School  at  Port  Royal.  8.  C. 

WheD  he  was  subsequently  graduated  from 
marine  ofQcers'  school,  where  he  ranked  In 
the  upper  half  of  his  class.  General  Schmidt 
was  ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  the  Ma- 
rine Barracks.  Guam.  Marianas  Islaiuls. 
While  he  could  hardly  have  guessed  it  then. 
General  Schmidt  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  role  in  our  reconquest  of  Ou&m 
some  30  years  later.  However,  when  he  re- 
ported for  duty  in  Guam  in  January  1911. 
Salpan  and  Tinlan  were  merely  names  of 
some  Islands  In  the  Marianas  somewhere 
north  of  Guam. 

Trouble  developed  In  China  about  1  year 
after  General  Schmidt's  arrival  on  Guam. 
He  was  about  to  make  the  first  of  numy 
visits  to  this  country.  He  was  acsigned  to 
command  a  detachment  of  Guam  marines 
which  formed  an  American  expeditionary 
force  unit  assigned  to  protect  American  in- 
terests St  Chefoo,  China. 

Wben  this  China  duty  was  completed. 
General  Schmidt  was  transferred  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  in  October  1912.  He  remained 
on  duty  in  the  Philippines  until  he  was 
detached  in  April  1913  and  ordered  to  return 
to  the  United  States  for  duty. 

Upon  his  arrival  In  the  United  States. 
General  Schmidt  was  ordered  to  recruiting 
duty  in  Minnesota.  He  discharged  this  less 
glamorous  out  very  important  task  with 
characteristic  application.  When  it  was  ova* 
he  was  glad  to  retxirn  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
He  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks, New  Orleans.  La. 

General  Schmidt's  tour  at  New  Orleans 
was  interrupted  when  he  wss  ordered  to  go 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Kearaoge  and  sailed  for 
Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  in  19 1&.  More  sea  duty 
followed.  In  May  1916  he  waa  ordered  to  the 
n.  S.  S.  Oklahoma.  The  next  year  found 
him  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Montana.  His 
tour  aboard  the  Montana  was  interrupted  by 
duty  ashore  in  Cuba  when  he  landed  with 
the  ahip's  Landing  Force  at  Ouantanamo 
Bay.  He  waa  mahort  at  Ouantanamo  from 
Fettruary  35  to  March  23.  1917.  His  seagoing 
duties  kept  him  afloat  on  convoy  and  escort 
duty  with  the  fleet  throughout  most  of 
World  War  I. 

General  Schmidt  was  detached  from  the 
Montana  in  S?ptemt>eT  of  1918  and  ordered 
to  duty  at  the  Marine  Barracks.  Norfolk. 
Va.  Not  quite  3  years  later,  in  June  1920 
he  was  again  ordered  to  sea  duty,  this  time 
aa  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Marine  De- 
tachment, U.  S  S.  Tennessee. 

Wben  he  had  completed  a  S-year  tour  of 
duty  aboard  the  Tennessee.  General  Schmidt 
was  ordered  to  duty  under  instruction  in 
the  Marine  Corps  schools.  Upon  gradua- 
tion, he  was  subsequently  detailed  as  an 
Instructor.  He  spent  about  3  years  in  this 
exacting  task. 

Genera]  Schmidt's  stint  of  duty  as  an  in- 
structor ended  when  he  was  again  ordered 
to  recruiting  duty;  once  again  this 
lent  took  him  to  Minneaota.  Trou- 
blous times  in  China  intervened  to  shorten 
his  recruiting  tour.  He  returned  to  China 
for  a  6- month  tour  with  the  famous  Sixth 
Regiment. 

American  interest  in  stabUizing  the  Cen- 
tral American  govemmenta  next  brought 
General  Schmidt  to  Mtearagua  in  February 
of  1928.  Until  he  waa  relieved  in  June  1929. 
General  Schmidt  served  as  Intelligence  and 
operations  officer  of  the  Second  Marine  Bri- 
gade In  Nicaragua.  His  dutlee  provided  him 
with  excellent  experience  in  what  has  been 
characterized  by  the  Marines  as  Small  Wars 
operations.     In  adidtion.  his  duties  gave  him 


an  early  appreciation  of  the  utilization  and 
application  of  marine  air  poww — a  talent 
which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  f  u- 
ttjre  battle*  in  the  Pacific. 

General  Schmidts  duties  in  Nicaragua 
made  it  requisite  for  him  to  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  this  country.  He  soon  found 
this  information  could  best  be  obtained  first 
hand  by  making  frequent  aerial  flights.  In 
many  instances,  those  flights  bad  to  be  made 
over  disputed  territory,  in  aircraft  that  were 
a  far  cry  from  the  present  day's,  and  while 
subject  to  hostile  grownd  Ira.  When^alr- 
craft  were  shot  down  or  failed  to  setom  from 
missions,  aviation  personnel  who  were  cap- 
tured by  <Us8Ulent  elemenu  were  invarUbly 
tortured  to  death.  It  was  understandable 
therefore  when  hla  servioes  were  subsequent- 
ly recogBlaed  by  tbe  award  of  the  Navy  Cross. 
When  he  bad  eoaaplaaad  his  arduous  duties 
in  Nicaragua.  Ommni  SAmidt  was  detached 
and  aasigtMd  to  duty  under  Instrucuon  st 
the  OcMnmand  and  General  Staff  School.  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kans.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth in  July  1928.  a  critical  time  in  his 

career.  

Students  st  Fort  Leavenworth  were  re- 
quired to  make  tactical  boraebaek  rides  in 
connection  with  field  problems  On  one  of 
his  first  rides.  General  Schmidt  was  thor- 
oughly drenched  by  rain.  His  duty  In  the 
tropics  had  served  to  lessen  his  rcslstanca 
to  exposure  In  the  more  temperate  climes. 
He  contracted  rheumatic  fever  which  re- 
quued  skilled  treatment  and  individual  per- 
severance to  puU  him  throtigh  before  he 
could  resim»e  his  studies.  His  perseverance 
was  rewarded  when  he  was  graduated  June 
18.  19S2. 

Ahead  lay  a  test  of  his  versatility— a  by- 
word for  which  the  Marines  are  celebrated. 
General  Schmidt  had  to  relegate  much  of  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. untU  a  later  date.     His  next  align- 
ment was  to  duty  with  the  paynxsater  de- 
partment of  the  Marine  Corps.    UnidlaBiayed 
by  an  immediate  requirement  for  still  more 
learning   in   a   branch   with   which    he   was 
totally   unfamiliar,   he  nevertheless  applied 
himself  aasldusasly.     His  subsequent  duties 
with   the  pajaiaiiii  i    department  took   him 
successively  to  headquarters  at  Washington. 
D.  C  .  then  to  the  depau'tment  of  the  Padfle, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  to  the  Fourth  Marine 
Regiment  at  Shanghai — his  third  tour  in  the 
Orient — thence  back  again  to  San  Franrtaro. 
How  weU  he  applied  himself  to  these  tasks 
for  the  paymaster  department  can  best  be 
Judged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  later  selected 
to  be  the  commandmg  general  of   this  de- 
partment. 

In  June  1937  General  Schmidt  was  de- 
tached from  duty  with  the  Paymaster  De- 
partment and  ordered  from  San  Francisco  to 
duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Second  MarUia 
Brigade  then  stationed  at  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks. San  Diego.  Calif.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  San  Diego,  trouble  onoe  again  broke 
out  in  China.  This  time  the  Japanese  were  to 
blame.  The  Japanses  invaalon  of  China 
Involved  American  luteieata.  particularly  In 
nKaiigtfi  The  Second  Marine  Brigade  was 
shortly  ordered  to  sail  for  Shanghai  and 
on  arrival  to  absorb  and  assume  command 
over  the  Fourth  Marine  Regiment  perma- 
nently stationed  there.  General  Schmidt 
saUad  with  the  brigade  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Chmumomt  bound  for  SBiangbai  in  August 
1937. 

Upon    his    arrival     tn    8hangh.il.    which 
marked   his  fourth  visit  to  China.  General 
found  talaaaalC  in  a  OtfiamaMc  tln- 
■  which  ra^HlMd  all  his  akOI  to  pra- 
an    intematloaal  ooDflagratkm.    Tbe 
SM,  bent  on  oonqfoaat.  pioved  very  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with.     InddenU  were  a  dally 
occurrence  and  in  December  1937  culminated 
in  the  Japanese  bombing  and  sinking  of  the 


U.  8.  8.  Fonay.  Despite  repeated  aggrava- 
tion, the  iftfrtn—  under  General  Schmidt's 
coofdinatlng  affm-ts  managed  to  maintain 
American  prestige  without  becoming  the 
cause  of  any  serious  International  dispute. 
When  tbe  brigade  wss  ordered  to  return 
to  the  United  States  without  the  Fourth  Reg- 
iment, General  Schmidt  compiled  uuh  the 
Conunandant's  personal  request  that  he  re- 
turn to  headquarters  and  assist  in  straight- 
ening out  the  affairs  of  the  Paymaster  De- 
partment. 

In  Washington,  he  became  personnel  ofBcM* 
and  eacecutive  officer  of   the  Paymaster  De- 
partment.    In  accq;>ting   this  assignment   it 
was  generally  believed  that  he   iiad   lessened 
his  chancea  materially  of  ever  being  selected 
to  become  a  general  officer  of  tbe  line  c'  the 
Marine  Corps.     His  loyalty.   r,eal.   and   ^o- 
feestonal  ability  In   serving   the   PB>-master 
Departaaeat  were  reoognlaed  in  1938.  by  bis 
seiectUm  to  becosae  the  Paymaster   General 
of  the  Marine  Corps  with  the  rank  uf  briga- 
dier general,  which  office  he  was  to  a.'ssxime 
upon    the    retirement    of    the    lncumb<?nt. 
However,  long  before  the  incumbent  retired, 
and  in  the  face  of  this  selection.   General 
Schmidt  was  shortly  selected   to  become   a 
brigadier  general  of  the  line  of   the  Msirlne 
Corps- 
After  his  promotion  to  brigadier  general. 
General  Schmidt  became  an  asrttta nt  to  the 
Commandant    of    the    Marine    Corps.    Gen. 
Thomas    Holcomb.      In    April    1942    General 
Schmidt  became  the  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps   and  was  appointed   a 
major  general.    He  remained  in  this  capacity 
until  he  was  directed  to  assume  command 
of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division  upon  lu  ac- 
tivation. 

General  Schmidt  asstimed  command  of  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division  at  a  ceremony  at 
Camp  Pendleton.  Calif.,  on  Augtist  18.  iao. 
While  it  was  a  new  division,  it  had  a  nucleus 
of  trained  professionals  and  it  wa£  to  be 
given  Just  4  months  to  get  ready  for  its 
first  battle:  Roi-Namur.  Kwajalein. 

Organisation  and  training  proceeded 
apace.  General  Schmidt  took  full  advantage 
of  the  forthcoming  battle  for  Tarawa  to  send 
observers  along.  Upon  their  rettim.  the  les- 
sons they  had  learned  were  qu.ckly  assimi- 
lated. New  techniqties  and  equipment  that 
promised  to  laasen  the  pain  of  seizing  a 
beachhead  were  adopted.  Weather  miti- 
gated iC*ll>st  a  full-dress  rehearsal.  The 
division  made  the  rigid  time  schedule  and 
was  the  first  to  embark  directly  from  the 
United  States  for  an  amphibious  assault  on  a 
hostile  shore. 

General  Schmidt  was  assigned  to  commend 
the  northern  landing  f<woe  with  the  mission 
of  seising,  occupying  and  defending  Rol- 
Namur.  which  with  Its  adjacent  islands 
formed  part  of  the  largest  aton  in  the  world : 
Kwajaleln.  Marshall  Islands. 

For  its  first  blooding,  the  Potirth  Marine 
Division  under  General  Schmidt  s  leadership, 
acquitted  Itself  with  crediUble  distinction. 
All  organised  reslatanoe  was  overcome  within 
3  days  after  the  Initial  landings.  Marine  cas- 
ualties woe  some  at  the  ll^taat  of  the  war 
thanks  to  Improved  taettea.  tetiiniques  ad 
equipment  so  quickly  put  to  use  after  tlie 
lessons  of  Tarawa  had  been  learned  General 
Schmidt  requested  permission  to  be  allowed 
to  aelae  Enlwetok.  the  next  target,  before 
rehabiU^tlng.  Wben  permission  was  denied, 
the  division  continued  to  mop  up  the  atoll 
i«i«Ty«w  aouth  of  Rot-Namiu  at  such  a  rate 
that  before  It  was  stopped  by  orders  of  higher 
atrthority.  it  had  succeeded  m  capturing  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  territory  comprising 
the  world's  largest  atoll. 

The  Fourth  Marine  Division  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn  from  Kwajaleln  to  the 
Hawaiian  Island*  for  rehabilitation  and 
training  for  a  sterner  test.     The  new  leasoiis 
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that  it  h«<l  le&med  In  battl*  for  ttMlf.  vcsv 
ncv  quicUj  put  to  pracUo*.  One*  t^in  a 
BCACi  4  months  remAirxic^  bcfc4-e  tltc  (UtWoi 
T»s  scbeduif^  to  do  ba:tie  «s«in. 

On  June  15.  1944.  Gtnenl  'irfctlitt  l«d  tiM 
Fourth  Uarine  D:vtsion  In  tb«  •■■lalt  laad* 
Ing  ag&mst  Saipan.  MAn&ti&«  I&UncSs.  this 
tlcie  en  the  right  cf  the  Second  Uanne 
EMvtsicn.  Tb«  Second  had  been  respouslbVe 
ior  many  oi  the  lessons  lesLrned  6y  the 
Fourth  s  obserrers  at  Tarawa  lis  raore  ex- 
Murten  pUeHl  th*  Fourth  oe  tu 


pm 


of   Japan's  hoAd  on  tlM 
partlcii!ar!j  Satpan.  to  Um  Wm- 

wtOk 


put  to  mtm.  to  intcrfer 
Tbe  famoia  'nurkey 
lirtnftnc  vlttucy  to  our  naral 
IB  tte  tattt*  c(  tfe«  Pblttpptae  Sea. 
TiMrty-t«  ««yt  of  liard  ftghtliig 

mill  f  ll  to  099StOBIf  stnUjuiii 

aaoo  and  tike  Pbortb  Martxw  Dl 
^aa  to  Mrtili  tlia  ficfattaff  qualttlaa  oT  the 

tta  relative 
of  tta  alile 


:  directed  to  reUn- 
nt  the  fourth  to  Gen.  Oil- 
ton  B.  Cataa.  tbc  prcaeat  OommaiKlaBt,  and 

to  f romnand  o<  tl>e  Fttth  Aaaphtbtous 

CorpairiklA  tadodad  both  dtrtekwa.  for  the 

ni^aa  Talanrt 

BdMMDtatkm  and  mc^pptDg  up  vent  for- 
>v«rd  BtnniltaiMoaily  on  Sa^nn  in  easy  riew 
of  the  Japaneee  on  Tlnlan — co  did  pianntng 
for  the  fortbcoaiing  amphlhifwii  aaaault  on 
tbm  Ifttter.  Witliln  12  days  after  be  had 
aaremmed  command  of  tlie  Ptfth  Am- 
pMMouB  Corp*.  General  Hrhmklt  led  u 
aabore  on  the  narrow  northern  beachee  of 
Ttnian.  Tbt  eoemy  waa  comidetety  aur- 
prfaed  as  to  the  location  of  the  main  land- 
ings. The  aanult  on  Tlnlan  haa  since  come 
to  be  ncardcd  by  many  pfoffastonils  m 
"amphlMoaa  petfection."  Within  10  days 
all    otgantawt   enemy    resistance    had    been 

General  Schmklt's  atnriees  in  the  liar- 

shsUs  and  Marianas  were  reoofniaed  upon 
hit  rettirn  to  the  Baarailan  Islands  after 
the  conquest  of  Tlnlan.  by  the  award  of  the 
Dtttinsttisbed  Serrtoe  Ifcdal  and  a  Gold  Star 
ta  Ilea  of  a  saocmd  sward.  The  cttstions 
•awftpanytng  these  awards  wan  rimllar  ba. 
that  they  made  iBfentloo  ai  the  fact  that 
during  the  critical  period  of  the  landlnga 
"he  fearledy  moved  ashore  with  his  men. 
ostabUahlng  his  headquarters  within  300 
yards  {SAMVRi  of  the  Japanese  lines,  con- 
tinually exposing  himself  to  intense,  hos- 
tile oiiper  fire"  while  directing  bts  troops 
"with  such  ascrantvc  determination  and 
brilliant  tactical  skill  that  hU  intrepid  forces 
captured  the  island"  in  the  surpriBlngty 
Short  period  of  time  previously  mentioned. 
Now.  once  again.  General  Schmidt  was  left 
with  about  4  months  to  ready  his  Fifth 
Amphiblotu  Corps  for  lu  "soprcaae  test  " 
Much  new  battle  eiq^erienee  bad  been 
acquired  and  the  leseoos  had  to  be  asaimi- 
latad.  Furthermore,  taumpt  for  the  now 
famous  Fourth,  newly  acquired  diviaiuns 
made  up  the  corp*- 

On  PebrvuLTT  1».  IMS.  right  on  aohedtile  to 
the  minute.  Genera!  Schmidt,  as  coounand- 
ing  general  of  the  I  wo  Jur^  landing  force, 
led  bis  Tvwly  composed  Ftnh  AapiklblOlls 
Corps  acrc«s  the  beaches  ai:>d  «g*'«***  the 
du^-in  derenders  of  ihai  tight  little  ialand. 
Wtthm  4  days  a!ler  the  fl.'st  waTes  lar.ded 
our  fWg  waa  holeted  over  Mount  Surlb&chi. 
and  there  it  remained  tur  the  next  ao-odd 
days  until  our  conquest  was  completed 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  dere-nders  Our 
fighter  aircraft  were  prfjvlded  wiih  a  ba&«j 
from  which  they  could  ^  r;  :'  .r  ;  . 
raitge  b-jmbers  aiitjcnig  at'.u    ■:  >  •.-,<.    j,i,  .i- 

hMs   b'  meiaiid;   our  crippled  bombers  re« 


turning   from   theee   strikes  found   a   new 
hasan  to  rest  on. 

AdMirat  l^nnlta  himself  prceeatad  Gen- 
eral Qdbmiax  with  a  seoond  Gold  Star  In 
Usu  of  a  third  avwd  of  the  Dtarttagulabsd 
Serttee  Medal  foOowtaff  his  rettvn  from  I«o 
Jlma.  The  citation  accompanying  the 
award  read :  "Ma>or  General  Sciunidt  landed 
his  troops  on  D-day  against  a  fanatical 
daUvartng  a  msrcilaat  rain  of  fire  Irom 
MStwal  dsfenses.  Disposing 
the  units  tmder  his  eoasmand  for  maximum 
sCrragth.  he  advanced  them  inch  by  mch 
vaeven  terrain  through  ad- 
weathcr  to  blaat  the  defending  garriaon 
and  drive  the  Japanese  from  their  deeply 
Intrenched  poattions.  A  dynamic  leader  and 
brimant  strategist,  he  consistenUy  main- 
tained'close  control  of  his  assaulting  ele- 
mants  against  tsrrtfie  opposttioD.  and  after 
S6  days  a(  bitter  flghtmg  succeeded  In  se- 
curing this  Tltai  enemy  stronghold.  His  un- 
daunted valor,  resolute  fortitude,  and  deci- 
sive conduct  were  essential  factors  in  the 
success  of  otn-  forces  In  extending  United 
Ststes  control  toward  the  shores  of  Japan. 
and  his  stoat-hearted  devotion  to  duty  re- 
fleets  the  highest  credit  upon  Major  General 
Schaydt.  his  intrepid  cheers  and  men,  and 
the  United  States  naral  service. 

In  Jantiary  1946  General  Schmidt  was 
ordered  back  to  the  United  States  and  in 
March  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant general.  In  the  interim  between  this 
date  and  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima.  however. 
General  Schmidt  had  not  been  idle.  He  had 
taken  his  depleted,  famous  Fifth  Amphibious 
Corps  to  Japan  to  participate  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  homeland.  For  his  service  in 
Japan  in  command  of  the  Corps  he  was  sub- 
sequently awanted  the  Legion  of  Merit  by 
the  United  States  Army. 

tJpon  his  return  to  the  United  States.  Gen- 
eral Schmidt  had  been  given  command  of 
Camp  Pendleton,  effective  in  May  1946.  In 
Jane  1{K7.  be  wss  relieved  of  the  Pendleton 
eonunand  to  assume  command  of  the  San 
Diego  area  as  Commanding  General.  Marine 
Training  and  Replacement  Ccwamand.  He 
contintied  In  this  latter  capacity  until  his 
retirement  for  physlciLl  disability  incident  to 
duty.  On  July  1.  1948.  he  wss  retired  with 
the  four-star  rank  of  general  iiaving  \>een 
commended  by  executive  order  wtilie  in  ac- 
tual battle  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

General  Schmidt's  health  has  dictated  his 
retirement  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  he 
resides  at  8106  BUott  Street,  today.  The 
general  was  66  on  September  25.  1951.  and 
the  entire  Nation  has  ample  cause  to  wish 
bJm  many  more  years  of  health  and  happi- 


A  perusal  of  Gen^^  Schmidt's  record  re- 
veals that  he  has  earned  the  right  to  wear 
the  foUowing  decorations  of  this  Nation  and 
Mkcaragua  as  well  as  the  below  Ustsd  medftls: 
Navy  Cross.  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
two  Cold  Stars.  L«gion  of  Merit  (Army). 
Bronze  Star.  Presidential  UiUt  Citation  with 
one  BraMH  Star.  Mavy  Unit  Commendation. 
EsipedlUonary  Medal  with  two  Broaae  Stars. 
World  War  I  Victory  Medal  with  Convoy  and 
£Kort  Clasp.  TangtM  Service  Medal.  Second 
tcaraguan  Campiimi  Msdal.  China  Senrles 
l^isdal.  AmerleaB  Ocfoise  Senriee  Medal. 
American  Campaign  Medal.  Aslatlc-Paelfle 
Campaign  Medal.  World  War  n  Victory  Msd- 
al. Occupation  Medal,  Japan,  Nicaragnan 
Medal  i>f  E>istinction  with 
guan  Medal  of  Merit  with  SilWr 

Nebraska  is  particularly  protid  of  Gen. 
Harry  Schmidt,  one  of  her  many  illustrious 
native  sons,  but  the  first  one  In  Nebraskan 
history  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  lour -star  gen- 
rnU.  The  Nebraska  Nariunal  Guard  can  take 
Just  pride  in  and  credit  for  having  inspired 
Mnd  launched  the  career  that  led  Gen.  Har- 
rv  Schmidt,  of  Nebraska,  to  the  top  of  that 
»  r;a  famous  fighting  aggregation,  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 


NaHoaa!  AssodaHoa,   or  Federatiot,  mi 
CitizeBS  Crime  Commissions 


EXTia^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


CH'  TIN 

HI  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STilTIS 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  Task 
isianiinoiis  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
dradix  of  the  Reccro  an  extension  of  my 
i^marks  concerning  the  proposal  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Association,  or  Federatioii. 
of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions. 

There  being  no  objectkn.  the  sate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SramtKNT  or  SBWAToa  Ksrauvai 

I  Mr.  President,  I  hsve  Just  been  infcrmed 
off  a  very  important  step  in  the  field  of  ai: 
detection  and  prevention. 

,  A  group  of  nine  local  crime  commlsilanak 
i^wtliU  in  Ciilcago  last  Monday,  sppctn 
If  eoaunittee  to  examine  the  possibility 
forming  a  National  Association,  or  Ff 
tion.  of  Citizens  Crime  Commissions. 

Tills  national  association  would  servi*  as 
clearing  bouse  for  informatkm  between 
tihrious    local   crime   coamdHlons.    It 
would  serve  as  Uatson  agency  with  «-stah-| 
llshed  Federal  organisations^    It  would 
the  spotlight  on  crime  and  corruptijn 
all  levels. 

Members  of  the  committee  who  will  :n' 
^ate  thla  poeslbUlty  are  Virgil  Peters  m,  o: 
dhleago;  An  Walsh,  of  New  York  Oty;  Arl< 
wUscm,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Daniel  Sulliv 
of  Miami.    All  of  these  gmtlemen  an   t 
in  their  field,  all  associated  wltb  Citlae: 
Qrime  Commissions  in  tiielr  own  cities. 

The  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate 
Ui  Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  I  foimcrl; 
Served  as  chairman,  saw  the  need  for  t  bod: 
this.  In  our  third  interim  report  on< 
reeommendatlons  was  the  enactmen 
ipriate  legislation  to  set  up  an  i: 
Federal  Crime  Commission  In 
^ecutlve  teanch  of  the  Government  W( 
proposed  that  the  Commission  be  sppMnt 
^  the  President  with  the  sdvice  and  consem 
or  the  Senate,  that  It  have  as  its  fUii 
the  continuing  study  and  surveillance  of 

Plana  of  interstate  crtminal  organlsat: 
u^M>ut  the  countr3r:  reports  on  sneb 
tea  to  the  Interstste  and  Pcrelgn 
;e  Committee  of  the  Senate;  malnt<ni 
aison  between  Federal.  State.  anC 
agencies:  appropriate  social  studies  n-la 
Xt>  crime,  its  punishment  and  law  erfi 

Ment;  the  msmienaDet  d  Ala  and  records 
m  a  national  clemliif  hoaw  of  infoniation 
Mapectlng  criminal  activities  in  Inti.isUtt 
omimerce,  and  other  functions. 
J  Ttiere  was  considerable  oppositian  to  this 
lb  fact  it  was  the  only  proposal.  I  telieva, 
oti  which  the  committae  waa  not  imttsd 
^nator  ftiiimsaa  Wiur  dt—ntsd.  slaes  hi 
l^rsd  that  this  mlfbt  lead  to  a  nMlan  J-typ« 
liollce  force  at  some  future  time. 

In  cnir  final  report,  recognlmlng  tills  op. 
ttxltioc.  we  changed  the  recommen  daUoii 
Oora  a  fsderaUy  appointed  Itotkmal  Crime 
drwirelMVm  to  a  propoaal  for  a  Mixional 
Qrlae  OMardlnattng  Council.  We  priposed 
t  the  council  would  be  a  body  cooipoaed 
rspresantsUias  ct  privately  estalUshsS 
■Msa  wwMliskms.  We  urged  ihat  11 
the  assWWtfht  of  public  vifHanci 
upon  crUw  and  oomiption  In  i  man- 
oer  that  leaves  at  the  local  level  the 
rssponalbtuty  at  law  enforcement  and  at  thi 
s^Eoe  tinae  affords  centralized  guldan<e  and 
c  iordiiiation  to  crime  detection  and  preven 
t  ve  actlTitles. 
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If  the  proposal  of  the  nine  local  crime 
commissions  proves  feasltjle.  and  a  national 
association,  or  federation,  of  citizens  crime 
eommisslons  Is  formed,  then  such  an  asao- 
ciatlon  may  very  well  fulfill  the  need  that 
we  bad  in  mind.  I  think  the  propoaal  has 
great  posslbiliUes  and  I  hope  It  U  fully  sap- 
ported  and  iMcked  up  by  interested  cttl~  ~ 
and  foundations. 


Nortli  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NOITB   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
tremely fine  article  entitled  "North  Da- 
kot.-^  Comes  Into  Its  Own."  l)y  Leo  A. 
Borah,  appeared  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  for  September  of  this 
year.  This  Is  one  of  the  finest  articles 
about  North  Dakota  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  magazine.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  cost  of  printing  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  wlH  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $250  more  than  the  regular 
allowance,  but  I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent 
that  the  article  may  be  printed  in  full. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

North  Dakota  Coicks  nrro  Its  Own 
(By  Leo  A.  Borah) 
As  this  Issue  of  the  National  Ocographic 
■tagaiiiin  raaehea  aodety  members,  hundreds 
Of  cumhtoas  are  sweeping  across  the  golden 
fields  of  North  Dakota,  harvesting  one-tenth 
of  the  Nations  wheat  crop. 

North  Daicota  pirodtiees  more  wtieat  than 
any  other  state  except  Kansas.     In  Hard  red 
fl|artng  wheat  and  durum,  source  of  macaroni 
and   spaghetu.   it   ranks   first.    It  led  tfa« 
country  In  fiai  in  1980.  vied  for  top  honon 
L.i  bariey  and  rye.  and  stands  hl^  In  pro- 
duction of  potatoes,  sugar  lieets.  and  hay. 
Under  its  weatem  grasslands  lie  900,000.- 
000.000  terns  Of  lignite  coal,  and  last  April 
high-grade  oil  was  struck  in  a  flowing  weU 
at  Tlcga.  between  Minot  and  WUllston. 
pcoPLX  RAvm  spmiT  or  wsvaa-aaT-eia 
Rich,  deep  soU  and  vast  natural  resources 
on  the  eve  of  dev«lo|xncDt  are  treiMDdoga 
assets,  but  the  gisatsst  wealth  of  Morth  Da- 
kota   is   in   the   never-say-dle   spirit   of   iU 
people.     In  spite  of  bliaa-rds.  floods,  drought, 
dvist  storms,  grasshoppws,  and  all  manner 
of   devasutlng    plant    dlseasea.   they    hsve 
dung  to  thstar  faith  in  the  land.    That  faith 
has   been   Justified   by   10  suicisaslvi   crops 
which  have  hrougbt  them  frodB  nsar  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  IWCa  to  ctjch  prospolty  that 
the  gross  income  from  the  average  farm  in 
1950  was  $8,000. 

No  longer  is  asrteulttirs  In  North  Dakota 
the  desperate  gamble  It  was  wben  the  only 
crop  was  wheat,  the  unpredictable.  Diversi- 
fied farming,  crop  rotation,  sufluner  faUow- 
ing.  IrrtgaUoo.  airplane  qvaytng  ol  O^^  ^ 
kill  graashoppers  and  to  destroy  weada.  and 
dev^opment  of  drought-  and  dUeaae-reslst- 
ant  varletlsa  of  grain  have  removed  some  of 
the  haaards.  Uhdoabtedly  there  wlU  still  be 
bad  yaam  wh«»  acre  yields  wm  bj|W«^iiJd. 

but  even  the  moi*  adverse  «»*»*»«»•  TV* 

tatfdly  cause  complete  failure  as  in  the  past. 

North  DakoU  Is  no  pl-»c;  for  the  ttmld  OC 

tba  weak:  Its  winters  are  too  rigorous.  lU 


cummers  often  too  hot  and  dry.  To  the 
courageous  and  hardy,  however.  It  Is  truly  a 
land  of  opportunity. 

When  I  arrived  l-i  Bismarck  in  mld-Aprll 
^u  3rear,  to  begin  my  last  survey  of  the 
State!  the  capiul  city  was  crowded  with  oil- 
men. Courteous  Frank  Hayea.  manager  of 
the  Patterson  Hotel,  who  cams  to  my  rescue 
with  a  comfortable  room,  told  me  that 
qwctilstoTB  from  outside  the  State  were  en- 
gaging whole  fioors  in  the  hotels. 

"It's  even  wares  In  Itlnot, '  he  said.  "They 
■warmed  in  the  nUnutc  the  news  of  the  oil 
strike  leaked  out.  I  bear  they  are  paying 
from  $S  to  $10  an  acre  for  leases  on  fsrms 
many  miles  swsy  from  the  Tioga  welL 

"There  Is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  oil  is  there, 
but  whether  it's  near  enough  the  surface  to 
»iMk»  drilling  profitable  Is  a  question.  The 
flrst  weU.  alre«!y  11.000  feet  deep,  tas  cost 
$400,000.  The  flow  is  400  to  000  barrels  a 
day." 

Before  I  left  North  Dakota,  the  Tioga  weU 
had  tieeu  capped,  and  the  dnilers  announced 
they  wooUi  deepen  it  to  13.000  feet. 


CArrroc.  a  Bssesn 
The  l»-story  capttol.  tallest  toulldlBg  tn 
North  Dakcta.  dominates  the  scene  in  Bis- 
marck. Towwlng  aliOTe  a  hill  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  It  can  be  seen  for  many  miles 
across  the  rolling  prairie.  The  Uttle  dty. 
wtth  a  pt^uLation  of  lees  than  20,000.  Is  built 
on  btnSS  above  the  Missouri  River.  Its 
streets  are  broad.  It5  buildingi  low.  In  such 
a  setting  the  height  of  the  capttol  is  accen- 
tuated. 

"Some  people  criticise  us  for  building  a 
skyscraper  statebouse  on  the  prairie."  Rus- 
aeil  Beld.  svparintendent  of  the  Sute  Bis- 

torlcal  lliM ■    t<*l  me.  "but  nobody  can 

say  the  taxpayers  didn't  get  their  money's 
worth  in  the  construction.  Fire  destroyed 
the  old  capitol  in  1930,  and  the  new  one  went 
up  In  the  depths  at  the  diprenWin  when 
prices  for  rverything  were  down.  The  archi- 
tects scoured  the  cotintry  for  ideas  and  gave 
us  an  edifice  with  interior  space  SO  percent 
usable — oste  of  the  most  efficient  pui>llc 
buJdings  In  the  United  States — for  a  toui 
cost  at  only  $3,000,000.** 

ilr.  Reld  has  In  the  mtiseum  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Indian  rcUcs.  Many  decades  before 
Pierre  de  la  Verendrye — flrst  white  man  to 
set  foot  on  the  territory  that  is  now  North 
Dakrla  famtt  up  the  Missouri  In  1738.  tn- 
d^MtrtoiM  M«"<**"»  Bldstsas.  snd  Arlkaras 
vers  tilling  the  soil  there  and  raising  good 
crops.' 

Tlie  warlike,  nomadic  Sioux  who  ranged 
around  the  Turtle  Mountains,  westward  into 
Montana  and  south  into  South  Dakota,  were 
bitter  enemies  of  the  farmer  folk. 

Today,  most  of  the  asricxiltural  Indians 
Uve  on  tie  Fort  EarthoM  Reservation  on  the 
Little  Mlasoa.i  Hear  BoUa.  does  to  the 
Canadian  border,  is  the  Turtle  Mountain  Rea- 
ervation.  The  Fort  Totten  Reservation  is 
south  of  Devils  Lake:  the  Standing  Bock 
ReservatlaD.  where,  near  Fort  Yates,  the 
famoiw  Indian  chief  Sitting  BtiU  is  bvtrled. 
Is  the  home  of  Slouz  tribesmen. 

Xbe  W"^»"«  and  their  farmer  allies  built 
at  togs  eovervd  with  earth.     A  fuU- 
modsl  of  one  of  these  early  dwellings 
been  elected  on   the   Capitol   BuUding 
grouniAa. 

-Durtog  the  worst  wlnttr  at  the  depres- 
skm."  said  Mr.  Reid.  "relief  agencies  sent 
food  to  the  Indians  at  Fort  Bertbold.  There 
were  poUtoes  fmm  Maine— coals  to  New- 
castle' in  thia  potato-growing  State — and 
grapefruit  from  inoeiOM.  Ot  coarse,  the  In- 
^H«M  aome  oC  erhosn  sp^.k  only  a  few  worda 
Of  Bi^Mi.  had  BO  Idea  what  ^^^Ff',^ 
Tere:  but  they  would  shosikler  k~  *  "^ 
of  them  and  Uilde  oC  for  heaas  ta 


I  See  init**f"  of  Our  Western  Plains,  by 
Matthew  W.  Stirling.  Katlaoal  Oeographle 
e.  July  1944. 


aero  weather  Doubtless  the  grapefruit  were 
troaen  solid  before  the  Indians  bad  carried 
them  half  a  mile." 

The  Mandans.  Hidatsas.  and  Arlkaras  ac- 
tually raised  com  on  their  northern  farms. 
It  was  small  and  ^ort-ear^.  but  it  matured 
In  the  brief  growing  season.  Patnslaitlngly, 
experts  at  the  North  I>alcota  Aitrlcultural 
College  hav.  crossed  that  flinty  Indian  com 
with  larger  and  better  varieties  to  produce 
strains  that  can  be  grown  profitably  through- 
out most  of  North  Dakota. 

Bismarck  had  turbulent  l>eglnnings  as  a 
port  at  call  for  steamboats  carrying  freight 
and  pasBsngers  up  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton. Mont..  In  the  sixties  It  vr&s  known 
simply  as  the  Crossltig  when  the  Northern 
Paclflc.  flrst  railroad  In  North  Dakota. 
reached  the  Missouri  River  In  1873  Ralls 
had  lieen  la'd  to  Farg^^  tn  1872.  and  transpor- 
tatlor  from  there  to  the  camp  which  became 
Bismarc::  bad  t>een  by  wagosi  trains. 

TSK     BI8MABCX    TaiaOWa    TOLS    TBZ     WOSUt    OT 
CU8TSS 

Lt.  CoL  George  A.  Cuiter  and  his  Seventh 
Cavalry  were  Meouaeked  at  Fort  Abraham 
Uneoln.  which  ta)dta(*ed  old  Fort  McKevu. 
across  the  Missouri  from  Bismarck  In  1873 
Hers  be  and  bis  attractive  wire  were  the 
center  of  gay  socul  activitle*.  Wlien  Custer 
aet  out  from  Fort  Lincoln  In  1876  with  his 
troops  for  the  campaign  which  ended  in 
the  tragic  Battle  of  the  Little  Bigbam  In 
Mon*»T>i>,  hi-t  wife  rode  gailp  with  him  for  a 
Uttle  dlstan<». 

On  July  5.  1876.  the  steamer  Far  Went. 
pUoted  t>y  Capt.  Grant  Marsh,  came  into  Bis- 
marck with  the  desperately  wounded  from 
MaJ.  Marcus  A.  Reno's  command.  Marsh 
the  news  that  Custer's  entire  com- 
luMl  been  sunihllsted  Twenty-sis 
in  at  Fort  Lincoln  learned  that  they 
were  widows. 

The  Bismarck  Tribune,  oldest  newspaper 
In  North  DakoU  (it  has  been  in  publication 
continuously  since  J»»ly  H.  1873 >,  had  sent 
Mark  Ky"<<eg  es  a  reporter  with  Custer's 
troops.  K¥»*'>gg  was  killed  In  the  t>attie, 
but  hl«  notes  were  foxuid  on  his  t>ody.  On 
Jxily  C  the  Tribune  told  the  world  the  st/sry 
of  the  Custer  disaster,  aiid  telegraphed  <le- 
tails  to  the  New  York  Heralri  at  a  reported 
cost  of  $3,000  fca-  24  hours'  use  of  the  wires. 
Though  most  of  the  boalness  m  BlsQuirck 
■tai^  (ram  State  govemment  offices,  the  city 
has  s  thrlvlxig  trade  as  the  diftributing 
point  for  a  vast  wheat-growing  area.  It 
has  f?ain  elevators,  flour  mills,  creameries. 
and  the  largest  ssed  house  and  nursery  in 
the  State,  special talng  In  seed  com  developed 
ttook  the  qulck-aatoilng  variety  grown  In 
early  days  by  the  Maailan  Indians. 

Kp  "punuw  OH  ants"  vm  woarH  oakots 
"Nobody  has  enou|^  help  here  when  the 
legislature  is  In  sssskm."  the  hotel  manager 
Mid.  -Some  Of  the  legislators  bring  their 
vrlves  with  ihem.  and  the  women  get  tired  of 
just  sitting  around.  It's  nothing  im usual 
for  them  to  take  Jobs  to  fUl  their  time." 

North  Dakota  is  "plain  as  an  old  shoe." 
"Putting  on  airs"  is  unheard  of.  and  even  the 
wealthiest  farmers  toll  In  the  fields  with 
their  hired  hartda. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  In  Bismarck, 
a  companion  and  I  rode  75  miles  northwest 
f"  Garrison  Dam  on  the  M'ssourl  and  the 
new.  ultramodern  town  of  Rtverdale,  popu- 
lation about  4.0C0,  conjiired  upon  the  bare 
pnlrle  by  United  States  Army  Blnglneers. 

Bight  tunnels— one.  36  and  two.  22  feet  In 
diameter,  for  flood  ctmtrra.  and  five.  29  feet 
In  diameter,  for  power— were  nearlng  com- 
pletlan:  and  the  tremendous  embankment 
was  growing  raplffiy  as  giant  trucks,  each 
carrying  SO  cubic  yards  of  eajtb,  dumped 
their  loads  uf)on  it 

When  completed.  GHrrtson  will  l>e  the  big- 
gest rolled  earth-fill  dam  In  the  woctd.  It 
will  contain  approximately  67.000,000  cubic 
yazfts  of  earth,  packeil  down  by  shecps-foot 
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roll«r8  which  exert  upon  It  640  pounds  prw- 
«ure  ui  the  square  inch.  Ste»!  shearhine  and 
rock  factng  wiU  orevent  erosion  by  the  watei. 

Th«  dam  wlil  furnish  eventually  400. Oi  0 
kiJow.ttia  of  electric  energy.  A  part  of  the 
Pick-SJoan  plan  for  contr".  1  of  the  Missouri 
River,  It  will  prevent  floods  and  meiamor- 
phosc  agriculture.' 

The  Fort  Peck  D»ir  In  Montana  is  com- 
pieted  The  Garrison  In  North  Dakota  will 
be  Ontshed  hy  1964.  and  the  Oahe  and  Port 
Randall  In  South  Dakota  are  scheduled  tar 
completion  theieafter. 

Prom  a  point  c4  a  short  distance  below 
the  Port  Peck  Dain  It  U  proposed  to  divert 
water  to  Irrigate  *  vast  area  In  North  Da- 
kota and  to  rai*e  the  level  of  Devils  Lake, 
largest  body  of  water  In  the  Sute 

The  Garrison  Dam  will  create  a  lake  200 
miles  long,  and  the  Oshe.  n«-ar  Pierre,  S.  Dale. 
wUI  back  water  up  to  Bismarck  Thus  a 
land  now  semiand  will  be  converted  into 
a  well-watered  area  suitaale  for  Intensive 
farming. 

In  excavating  for  the  Garrison  Dam,  the 
Armr  engineers  uncovered  thousands  of  tons 
of  lignite  coaJ.  This  has  be<m  separated  from 
the  earth  and  clay  and  piled  In  greflt  ridges 
below  the  embankment.  It  is  used  as  fuel 
tr  furnish  power  for  the  construction  ma- 
chinery 

The  dam  wUl  be  12.000  feet  long.  2.600 
feet  wide  at  the  base.  60  feet  wide  at  the 
top.  and  210  feet  h!gh.  Its  crest  will  carry 
a  four-lane  highway.  Earth  dug  to  build 
the  dam  would  leave  &  hole  a  city  bk>ci: 
square  and  more  than  4  miles  deep. 

From  Riverdale  north  to  Mlnot  the  smooth 
highway  goes  through  wheat  country.  Traces 
of  snow  from  heavy  winter  falls  still  lin- 
gered along  the  way,  and  seeding  was  late. 
Here  and  there  wrre  shallow  pools  dotted 

with  wild  ducks  and  gees*  The  spring  mi- 
gration was  in  progress  An  estimated  65.0C0 
snow  geese  and  Canadian  honkers  had  Ue- 
BC-ended  on  Devils  Lake  a  few  days  before. 
We  saw  scores  of  ring-necked  pheasants 
along  the  fence  rows.  Sometimes  these  game 
birds  are  so  numerous  that  mot-rists  are 
cautioned  to  drive  carefully  to  avoid  killing 
them  on  the  highways. 

We  watchrd  two  ring-neck  cocks,  hand- 
some fellows,  sparring  near  the  road.  They 
put  up  a  battle  for  the  favor  of  the  drab- 
looking  hens.  Shooting  ia  prohibited  bv  law 
in  the  spring,  and  game  birds  seem  fearless 
then 

In  the  fall,  however.  North  Dakota  Is  a 
huntsman  »  paradise.  Most  of  the  pheasants 
were  imported  frfjm  China  several  veais  ago. 
On  a  main  Byway  of  the  mldconllniinr. 
North  Dakota  lakes  and  sut-ams  are  breeding 
places  lor  myriud  ducJu  and  geese. 

Mlnot  %hich  sprang  up  cvernifcht  in  1887 
When  the  Great  Northtrn  Railway  was  being 
pushed  toward  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  fasi- 
growlng  city  of  21.924,  third  In  size  in  North 
Dakota.  Near  It  are  the  Sourls  waterfowl 
propjigatlon  areas.  The  alcw-moving  Scuns 
River  winds  for  8  nulea  through  the  city. 
From  this  stream  hundreds  of  acres  of  rich 
farmland  are  Irrigated. 

Time  was  when  conductors  on  the  Great 
Northern  trains  approaching  the  city  are  said 
to  have  called,  "My-not  Prepare  to  meet  thy 
God."  The  towri  was  then  a  rough  frontier 
settlement  -hlcb  had  grown  to  5,000  p<jpula- 
tlon  In  a  few  weeks  T'xlay  it  is  a  clean, 
prosperous  btislness  and  resldeutial  city,  seat 
of  Mlnot  State  Teachers  College  largest  of 
five  North  Dakota  uorma!  »ch'-'^.>Is  Others 
are  at  VaUey  City.  MayvUic,  Dickinson,  aiid 
Blendale. 


»Se«  Taming  the  OutUw  MlMourt  River,  by 
Frederick  Slmplch.  Natioual  Ge«jgraphic 
magajLtne.  Novembf^r  15*45. 

*8«e  Moniaxu>.  fthlojiig  Mountain  Trea«- 
ureund.  by  Lee  A  Borah.  Natkjnal  Geo- 
traphic  magaxfue,  June  l»50. 


In  the  Mlnoi  area  farms  are  generally  larg- 
er than  In  the  Red  River  Valley  to  the  east. 
Wheat  Is  |^e  prmcipal  crop,  and  the  ctty 
has  an  important  privately  owned  grain - 
shipment  insipection  station.  Besides  wheat 
and  other  crops,  Mlnot  farms  raise  Wtio 
sheep  and  cattle. 

BADiJkrfr>s,  HicioN  or  mtstbt  ahd  BEAtrrr 
The  area  west  of  the  MlMourl  River  la 
North  Dakota's  wild  weat.  Here  are  the 
mystcrioui  and  weirdly  beautiful  Badlands,  a 
conaUtarable  portion  of  them  Included  In 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park. 
The  south  unit  of  the  park  is  near  Medora, 
west  of  Dickinson,  the  north  unit  south  of 
Watford  City. 

To  regain  his  health  and  recover  from 
grief  after  the  loss  of  both  parents  and  his 
wile,  Roosevelt  came  to  Medora  in  1883  at  the 
age  of  35.  He  was  actively  engaged  In  cattle 
raising  here  from  1883  to  1887.  A  cabin  he 
lived  in  has  been  removed  to  the  grounds  of 
the  Capitol  Building  at  Bismarck,  where  It 
is  used  as  a  museum  of  Rooseveltiana. 

At  the  time  of  Roosevelt's  sojourii  in  the 
Badland5,  a  young  French  nobleman,  the 
Marquis  de  Mnes.  set  up  at  Medora  the  first 
meat-packing  plant  In  North  Dakota.  He 
built  a  magoilicent  chftteau.  which  can  still 
be  visited,  a'ld  erected  for  his  bride  the  first 
Catholic  Church  in  the  region.  His  packing 
plant  and  other  enterprises  failed  after  three 
disastrcxis  years,  and  De  Mores  returned  to 

Though  carved  like  comparable  areas   In 

South  Dakota  *  and  Montana  by  the  action  of 
water  on  cUy  and  sandstone,  the  North  Da- 
kota Badlands  are  different  from  those  in  the 
neighbor  States.  They  are  mighty  clay  and 
Stone  hills  with  color-sireaJted  walls  thnut 
up  from  flat  land.  On  the  bluff  sides  are 
alternating  stripes  of  red  and  brown,  spotted 
with  red  scoria.  Black  outcropplngs  of  lig- 
nite and  sparkling  patches  of  snowy  selenlte 
mingle  m  brilliant  patterns. 

Among  the  hills  are  spaces  covered  with 
sagebrush.  Twisted  evergreens,  showy  cacti. 
frasrrant  evening  primroses,  and  clumps  of 
willow  grow  along  stream  beds. 

Through  the  4.000  square  miles  of  the  rug- 
ged country  the  Little  BClssourl  winds  a  tor- 
tuous course,  often  dropping  a  thousand 
feet  in  20  miles.  Black  Birtte,  3,468  feet. 
highest  point  In  North  Dakota,  towers  700 
feet  over  the  floor  of  the  area.  Here  are 
petrified  forests,  caves  holding  ice  even  In 
midsummer,  and  all  manner  of  Nature's 
sculpture. 

Some  observers  believe  part  of  the  mineral 
coloring  in  the  Badlands  to  be  due  to  the 
burning  out  of  beds  of  hgnite  coal.  Near 
Amldon  and  at  two  or  three  other  spots  in 
the  region,  unquenchable  underground  fires 
are  still  burning.  The  fires  have  advanced 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  60  years.  Proba- 
bly they  have  been  raging  for  centuries. 

Relics  of  prehistoric  Indians  are  foimd 
north  of  Wllliston.  the  most  notable  the 
suange  Writing  Rock  between  Grenora  and 
Crosby.  Archeologlsts  have  uncovered  evi- 
dence in  ihU  area  suggesting  human  occu- 
pation mlllennltims  before  the  coming  Of  the 
known  Indians. 

The,part  of  North  Dakota  between  the 
Mlesoiiri  River  and  the  Badlands  is  predomi- 
nantly range  country,  though  It  contains 
many  large  rarms  where  wbaat  and  other 
crop*  are  grown.  Wah  consldarably  less 
rainfall  than  the  drift  plains  In  the  cenUal 
part  of  the  Slate  and  the  Red  River  VaUey 
in  the  east,  It  Is  better  suited  to  stock  raising 
thiin  to  general  farming. 


•  See  In  the  National  Oeofraphlc  ^ 
The  West  Through  Boston  Byes,  by  Stewart 
Anders<jn.  Junt  1040,  and  b«ju  h  Dakota 
Keep*  *u  West  Wlid.  by  Frederick  Simplch. 
May  1M7. 


4t  Bowman,  in  the  aoathweatem  eomer  of 
th4  State,  Is  a  plant  where  Van  Dyke  brown 
Is  jmade  from  lignite.  North  Dakota  pro- 
dtites  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Van  Dyke 
bntwn  dye  used  In  this  country. 

WHiaz  TBz  ou>  wn.D  WEST  smx  LIVZS 

4t  Mandan.  a  railroad  town  of  7.368,  across 

th4  river  from  Bismarck,  the  atmoaphere  of 
cowboy  dnya  still  lingers.  The  annual  rodeo 
hefe  attracts  entrants  from  all  over  the  West. 
Dl^lnson.  too,  near  the  edge  of  the  Bad- 
and  the  little  town  of  Sanish.  near 
rt  Bertbotd  Indian  Reservation,  put  on 
Id  West  shows. 

the    usual    broncobustlng,    steer 

.  ing,  and  bulldogglng.  these  rodeos  fea- 
ture races  between  teams  of  cowboys  to 
cap^ture,  saddle  and  ride  wild  bcraes  from 
berfis  driven  into  the  arena.  Another  un- 
usijal  competition  Is  between  teams  who  rope 
Willi  cows  from  a  herd  and  milk  them.  The 
team  first  to  take  half  a  cup  of  mUk  to  the 
Ju<|?es'  stand  wins. 

libe  manufaetnre  at  briquettes  from  Ug- 
nlt^  coal  overshadows  the  wheat  and  cattle 
bimncnes  in  Dickinson,  a  city  ol  7.457.  This 
fuel  is  made  by  charring  the  lignite  and 
blntiing  It  Into  small  briquettes  with  sub- 
stances extracted  from  the  raw  product.  Por 
eacti  ton  of  briquettes  about  28  tons  of  Ug- 
nlt#  are  used.  The  briquettes  bum  like  char- 
coal, with  Intense  blue  flames.  From  a  large, 
modern  plant  50,000  tons  of  briquettes  are 
ihliped  out  annually.  They  are  superior 
flrefdace  fuel. 

Williston.  7,353  population,  has  an  impor- 
tant eipMiment  station  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College.  Here  are  con- 
ducked  studies  in  sclentlflc  Irrigation  and 
tes*  of  rtist-  and  smut -resistant  grain.  Both 
sprinkler  and  siphon  Irrigation  are  tested. 
In  the  cool,  dry  air  of  North  Dakota  aU-day 
watering  in  full  sunlight  can  be  carried  on 
wltiout  danger  of  wilting  crops. 

Excellent  crops  of  blgh-quality  wheat  are 
gro|rn  by  dry  farming  in  the  Wiiliston  area. 
To  gireserve  the  soil  and  conserve  moisture, 
Bxmoimer  fallowing  is  practiced.  Ingenious 
madhines  called  surface  tillers  are  used  to 
remove  all  weeds  and  pulveriae  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  four  inches.  This  process  creates 
a  dtst  blanket  which  holds  molsttire. 

J$st  after  the  spring  rains  and  three  or 
fou|  times  more  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  surface  tillers  go  over  the  fields. 
Th©"  result  is  that  enough  moisture  Is  re- 
tained under  the  dust  blanket  to  give  the 
following  year's  crop  a  good  start.  Contour 
plowing  and  strip  farming  are  also  practiced 
with  success. 

FLAT  NOXTH    BAKOTA    HO    LOWcn    MONOTOMOC8 

I  (took  the  Northern  Pacific  train  across 
terrain  eT«-  more  level  to  Pargo.  the  metrop- 
olis of  North  Dakoto,  a  bustling  city  of  37.- 
981.  On  previous  visits  this  flat  country  had 
seeoled  to  me  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 
Now  I  had  acquired  new  respect  for  it.  It 
was  once  treeless,  stretching  away  in  un- 
broMui  sweep  to  the  far  horlson.  Nowadays 
it  Is  dotted  with  groves  and  tree  rows  planted 
to  foil  the  winds  that  cause  dust  storms  and 
erod^  the  land. 

.\  Bute-wide  campaign  of  tree  planting  Is 
und«r  way.  With  mechanical  planters  thou- 
sandb  of  aaedUnga  from  the  State  nurseries  at 
Manpan  and  elsewhere  are  being  set  across 
the  larmlands.  The  only  sisable  nattu^l  for- 
esu  in  the  State  are  those  in  the  Turtle 
Mouhtalns  near  BotUneau.  where  the  Sute 
Schdol  of  Porsstry  Is  located.  In  a  few  years, 
however,  there  will  be  hardly  a  farm  In  the 
8ut4  without  lu  groves  and  tree-row  wlnd- 
bret^s. 

Ati  Puvo.  WUliam  P.  (BUI)  Sstmu,  fMd 
rei>r«MnuUTe  of  the  Greater  North  Dakota 

Assoatatlon.  met  me.  Bill  knows  and  loves 
e*eri  part  of  North  Dakota.  Under  his  guid- 
ance I  obtained  an  Intimate  view  of  ths  most 
intessting  things  In  the  Sute. 
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Fsrgo  Is  as  tjrplcally  mldweetem  as  an  Iowa 
cff  Indiana  city.  By  eastern  sUndards  It  Is 
small,  but  popuUtton  Is  no  index  to  the  Im- 
portance of  North  Dakota  cities.  Pargo  is 
the  distributing  point  for  a  vast  sfrWultursJ 
empire  which  ranks  as  one  at  the  ilekait  in 
the  world. 

In  recent  yean  tt  has  taken  mtich  bostnaas 
from  Minneapolis.  Here  are  farm-machinery 
plants,  flour  mllla,  and  a  Ug  packing  plant 
of  Armour  &  Co.  Across  the  Red  River  in 
Fargo's  twin  city,  MocK'head.  Ifinn.,  is  a 
big  sugar  factory  which  bandies  enor- 
mous crops  of  beeU,  raised  extensively  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

Bill  and  I  went  first  to  the  70-scre  campus 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agrlcuitutral  College  in 
the  outskirts  of  Pargo.  Here  North  Dakou 
crops  are  safeguarded  and  improved  by  the 
most  efficient  system  of  research  I  have  ever 
observed. 

President  Fred  8.  Hultz  cipriwmd  for  me  in 
a  few  words  the  purpose  at  the  college. 

"We  have  In  North  Dakota,"  he  said,  "mors 
hazards  than  the  average  farm  State.  Be- 
cause of  molsttire  uncertainties,  our  problems 
are  dliDcult.  We  try  here  at  the  college  and 
in  our  experimental  farms  throtighout  the 
State  to  combat  nattnral  hazards  and  Insure 
our  farmers  a^atnat  calamity." 

I  ulked  to  Dean  Harlow  L.  Walssr  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  He  poirtad  out  to 
me  that  North  DakoU  has  three  distinct 
levels  and  three  different  types  of  soil:  the 
Red  River  Valley— conUlning  the  lowest 
point  In  the  SUte.  altitude  790  feet— the  Sat 
hed  of  ancient  Lake  AgasaiB  wbers  the  soil 
Is  deep,  black  chernoatem.  rich  as  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile:  the  drift  plain,  a  higher,  glaciated 
area,  with  earth  still  rich  btit  somewtiat 
lighter  In  color;  and  the  lABBOurl  slope,  still 

higher,  with  thin,  light  soil  bast  suited  for 
grazing. 

"We  try,"  he  explained  "to  develop  seed 
and  methods  of  farming  adapted  to  each  of 
the  three  levels." 

TWO    CaOP    ILAdCIAXS    HAVS    WOSXID    tmATT  BB 

Since  North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUege 
opened  its  doors  to  students  In  1891,  many  of 
its  faculty  members  have  rendered  dlstln- 
gulshad  service  to  tanners.  Two  have  made 
such  remarkable  records  that  no  description 
of  the  State  would  be  complete  without  ref  mt- 
ence  to  their  achievements. 

These  men  arc  Dr.  Henry  L.  Bolley.  now 
retlrsd.  who  rescued  the  flax  cxxxp  at  the  world 
trom  deadly  wilt;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Wald- 
ron.  plant  breeder,  who  has  devel<q>ed  straina 
of  rust -resistant  wheat  which  save  Morth 
Dakou  farmers  at  least  •10,000,000  anntially. 
When  I  visited  Dr.  Waldron  in  his  olBce  at 
the  Agricultural  College  Kxperlment  Station, 
he  was  working  on  crosssn  to  comtiat  a  new 
mst  which  threatens  calamity  to  even  his 
highly  resistant  Mida  and  Rival  wheat. 

When  Eta-  BoUey  began  work  on  flax,  a 
dsvasUtlng  wilt  was  ruining  crops  evary- 
wbcre.  He  twgan  planting  seed  from  all  over 
the  wcvld  In  an  experimental  {dot  at  tb« 
college  which  some  of  his  coUeagties  acom- 
fully  dubbed  •'Bolleys  PoUy."  In  the  soU 
oC  that  plot  were  spores  at  all  the  diseases 
known  to  flax.  Dr.  BcAley  reasonsd  that  If 
hft  could  develop  a  strain  that  would  grov 
in  such  soil,  he  oould  solve  the  flax  problem. 
After  exhaustive  research  and  endless 
crosBlngs  of  planU.  he  discovered  the  fiingus 
parasite  that  caused  the  fatal  wilt.  He  then 
praduced  wllt-reslstant  varieties  that  dsOad 
the  Infected  soil  of  Bolleys  foUy  and  saved 
the  crop. 

In  his  greenhotiae  at  the  experiment  sta- 
Uon  Dr.  Waldron  makes  tiuastnf  at  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  wheat.  Be  removes  ttie  su- 
mens  from  a  plant  of  one  kind  and  carefully 
fortiUaes  tt  with  poUen  of  another.  Usually 
one  of  the  wheats  used  In  the  cross  Is  a 
popular  heary-yleld  type,  the  other  a  kind 
found  to  be  iinpervlous  to  rust  and  smut. 


Seeds  from  scores  of  the  eicisatd  plants  are 
pUosd  carefully  in  separate  pots.  When  the 
planU  mature,  the  wheat  ea^  yWds  is 
pl.nted  and  grown  in  the  grasnhoasa. 

In  16-foot  rows  the  new  varieties  ar* 
planted  in  an  experiment  station  plot  whtdi 
has  produced  crops  for  60  years  without  be- 
ing fertilized.  The  crop  Is  harvested  at  the 
end  of  the  season  and  tested  for  disease 
resistance,  acre  yield,  protein  content,  and 
bushel  weight.  Kinds  obviously 
tory  are  discarded,  and  the  few 
are  tested  fOr  bread-maklnf  quaUtlaB. 

Thtis  Dr.  Waldron  has  dsvtinpsd  his  woo- 
derful  Mida  wheat  and  other  strains  now  in 
general  use.  Seven  out  of  ten  farmers  in 
North  Dakota  plant  one  of  Dr.  Waldron's 
varieties  of  wheat.  Be  has  raised  the  aver- 
age sere  yield  by  3  bushels. 

When  I  told  him  President  Hultz  had  a8tl-> 
mated  his  value  to  the  SUte  at  twenty  to 
twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year,  be  mod- 
estly replied.  "That's  a  bit  exaggerated.  I'm 
afraid.  I  still  have  this  new  B  15  rust  to 
lie'  r 

Few  sights  can  l>e  more  beautiful  than  a 
vast  field  of  flax  in  bloom;  lU  exquisite  blue 
sweeping  to  the  borlacm:  or  than  an  ocean 
expanse  of  goldm  wheat  rippling  in  the 
brecae.  North  DakoU  farmers  have  Dr.  Bol- 
ley and  Dr.  Waldron  to  Uunk  for  their  mag- 
nificent cn>pe  of  these  grains. 

At  Grand  FOrks.  second  city  in  North 
DakoU.  is  tiu  SUU  nniverslty.  where  the 
new  lignite  research  laboratory  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtea  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  finding  hither- 
to unsuq)ected  uses  for  the  SUUI  tremen- 
dous supply  of  600.000,000.000  tons  of  lig- 
nite coal.  Alex  C.  Burr  Is  In  charge  of  the 
lalXH-atory  and  the  pilot  plant  where  400.- 
000  cubic  feet  of  heating  gas  has  been  mads 
in  a  day  from  the  knr-gnde  fuel.    The  gai 

from  the  plant   may  soon  supply   needs  ot 
the  university  and  the  city  of  26.617. 

"We  have  found  out  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  to  tae  lignite."  Mr.  Burr  said.  "When 
It  comes  oat  of  the  ground,  it  is  30  to  40 
percent  water:  conseqtiently,  to  ship  it  far 
from  the  mines  ts  not  eoonomicaL  By  In- 
tense iMat  from  fnmaoss  we  can  drive  off 
the  water,  tben  dilp  the  coal  to  planU  where 
further  treatment  reduces  it  to  liquid  fuel 
and  hsattng  gas. 

*niMre  Is  esKMigh  lignite  In  North  Dskota 
to  keep  the  entire  United  BUtaa  In  abun- 
dant fuel  for  gOMratioss.  Jwt  now  the 
cost  cf  prortnring  gasoline  and  gas  from  raw 
Ugnite  Is  high,  but  evsstaaUy  pstrolaom 
man  oU  wells  will  tteeoms  mors  sg|isnalva 
and  the  jwor^aslng  of  lignite  cbsaper.  then 
our  product  will  be  In  high  dsmimd. 

"L^Tilte  In  char  form  may  be  used  to  re> 
duce  low-grade  iron  ore.  sufBciently  free- 
ing it  from  Impurities  to  make  mining 
profttahle.  n«sn  Ugntte  also  we  are  already 
obtatBlng  ooDslderable  quantlttos  of  crso- 
aota.  The  uses  of  this  newly  tested  nattxral 
rcaource  are  numerous." 

Like  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Fargo,  the  university  labors  constantly  to 
Improve  North  Dakota.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  State  Medical  Center,  supported  by  a 
l-mlll  tax  levy  and  created  to  Improve  medi- 
eal  aarvloss  and  to  educau  doctors,  ncrsss, 
and  tachntrlana 

Ftmnded  in  1888,  as  the  University  of  Da« 
koU  Territory,  the  university  opened  its 
doors  less  than  10  years  after  the  Banie  of 
the  Uttle  Blghom.  North  DakoU  did  not 
becocne  a  State  tmtU  1880. 


surrounding  coimtry  divercified  farming  is 
the  watchword.  I  was  interested  to  learn 
that  Cresun  ot  Wheat  was  manuf  acttu*ed  first 
in  Grand  Forks  before  the  company  moved 

BIB  and  I  talked  to  several  of  the  leading 
farmars  at  a  pouto  growers  meeting.  John 
Scott,  who  farms  4.500  acres,  told  us  he  planu 
about  600  acres  to  poUtoee,  half  that  area  to 
and  the  rest  to  wheat,  flax.  rye.  barley, 
alfalfa.  He  routes  his  crops  and  occa- 
liy  summer-fallows  a  part  of  his  land. 
Agriculture  in  the  Red  River  VaUey  is  more 
highly  madMuUssd  than  in  any  other  area  I 
havs  visltsd.  Marines  plant  beets  and  po- 
Utoes.  weed  the  fields,  and  dig  the  crop9>. 
Machines  handle  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
Irom  seed  time  to  harvest,  the  combines  reap- 
ing and  threshing  as  they  sweep  across  the 


or  WHSAT  sTASSxa  nr  saAWs 

President  John  C.  Wei*  proodlf  dlittad 
my  attention  to  the 
going  up  on  the  esunpos.  Itm  school  is 
growing  rapidly  and  now  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  iJOOO  students. 

Grand  Forts  has  conalderable  Industry: 
flour  miUs.  a  packing  plant,  a  large  potato- 
flotir  factory:  across  the  rtver.  In  Baat  Oraod 
,  lAmL.  Is  a  baet-sugar  reftasry.    In  tbi 


BUI  showed  noe  color  motion  pietares  he 
had  takan  of  agrtcultural  procaasss  in  all 
seasons  throughout  the  State.  One  reel 
featured  airplane  si»aylng  of  crops  to  kill 
wseda.  I  watched  the  plane  flying  low  over  a 
field  depositing  3-4 J}  on  spring  wheat  A 
later  part  of  the  film  revealed  the  same  field 
several  vseks  later.  The  gram  appeared 
green  and  waadlsas  save  for  s  15-foot  strip 
of  bright  yellow  mustard  across  the  center. 
Bvidentiy  ttis  pilot  had  misjudged  his  flight 
and  missed  that  strip  with  his  weed  killer. 

"Orassfaoppsrs  were  terrible  l>efore  we  be- 
gan sgwaflag  thssa  from  planes."  Bill  de- 
clared. "Ussy  wovld  desnmd  on  a  section 
of  grtnrtng  wheat  In  the  w«*w<»»g  and  by 
sunset  there  wotildn't  be  a  ^isar  of  green 
left.  They  wouldn't  eat  poisoned  taim 
qjread  on  the  ground. 

"But  now  we  spray  or  dtist  the  growing 
Wheat  with  poison  that   really  kills  them. 

They  are  turned  from  a  deadly  menace  into 
a  fairly  useful  fertilizer." 

Bowis  of  the  mottan  pictures  showed  in- 
genious machines  in  sction.  In  one  sequence 
a  wheat  farmer  was  pulling  with  a  tractor  a 
seedOT  consisting  of  three  14- foot  unlU 
hitched  together.  He  was  seeling  a  strip 
43  feet  wide  each  time  he  crossed  the  field — 
100  acres  eei»ily  m  a  day. 

That  kind  of  speed  saved  crope  in  1950,* 
Bill  told  me.  "firing  was  so  late  that  it 
looked  as  if  we'd  never  get  the  wheat  in  in 
time  to  mature  before  frost.  Luckily,  we 
had  a  mild  October,  and  by  working  cum- 
blnee  from  early  numlng  till  long  after 
deric  we  90t  In  the  third  biggest  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  SUte." 

If  a  'armer  cannot  find  a  machine  to  do 
the  sort  of  work  he  wants,  he  demises  some- 
thing for  his  ptirpose.  Some  farms  In  the 
Bed  Rivo'  Valley  are  so  flat  that  It  is  dUB- 
cult  to  run  Irrigation  water  across  them. 
Often  shallow  swales  in  the  fields  become 
By  the  use  of  terrace  plows, 
fill  the  swales  and  dig  sloping 
ditches  which  readily  carry  the  flow  of  water. 

The  average  farm  In  North  Dakota  has  ap- 
proximately 600  acres:  the  average  for  the 
wholt  united  States  is  about  200  Of  late 
years  then  has  Ix-en  a  trend  toward  increase 
in  slae  cf  rh^^^*  farms,  and  some  ranches 
are  lOjDOO  acres  or  more  in  extent  Naturally, 
suell  largs  H«»«H«g«  ue  worked  beet  by  ma- 
(ddnsry.  The  oamlng  of  irrigation  will  bring 
moie  iBtenslfted  agricalture  and  tend  to  re- 
duce the  sias  of  tndtvtdual  farms. 

In  the  early  days  of  land  settlement  in 
North  DakoU.  when  the  Northern  Pacific 
was  encouraging  hconesteaders,  enormous 
bonanza  farms  were  owned  by  eastern  capi- 
taUeta  who  btred  manager  to  operate  them, 
ranged  from  3.000  acnfs  to 
65.000  m  the  famous  Grandln  farm. 

The  slogan  of  that  time  was  30  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
Dtipw^wt  of  carelesi  use  of  the  land  and  i>e- 
xtods  ot  droi^it.  the  wheat  yields  became 
and  eventually  th-  bonanza  farms 
broken  up  into  ■natter  vniits  and  &oUi. 
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A  Gou.  »Ho  cAn  uxa  ur»  ro«  otrtw 
Houadr^iTB  rr-ost  main  paved  htghw^^jTs  are 
k^t  open  dunn^  Tbt  m-int«T.  but  30  vrars 
ac:o  rcMKls  «-?••-«•  often  imf->*SMh;«  One  dark 
wtDter  a'-tr.  r.  ir.  1^20  le-vesir-oid  Harel 
IfllMr  »t&rtea  :^  dnre  ber  vcunper  brother 
ajul  sister  home  from  •chcxl.  She  lost  her 
w«X  tn  snow  drlT«Ti  by  a  «50-miie  wind.  The 
•led  tipped  ever,  and  the  horse  broke  rr.-.m  ;t. 
The  girl  covered  the  younger  children  with 
every  robe  she  c«,uld  And  In  the  overturned 
stelgb  and  f.nstlly  lav  over  them  to  protect 
them.  The  aext  mcmme  H&xel  ■wa*  found 
frcaec  to  death,  her  brother  and  sister  un- 
hAniMd.  At  the  courthouse  In  Center 
a   granite   monviment   to  the   young 


Tb*  north  Dakota  ootintiTBld*  burgeons 
vlth  wUd  Sowers  in  spring  and  aaHUMr. 
Ptmto  appear  are  the  delJcat*  p«iiM 
■uwuB.  vlttch  come  up  amid  drifts  of  nMlt- 
IBC  SBOV.  Later  come  the  vlkl  roae.  tba 
State  Bcwer.  and  a  galazr  of  <Abte  blorans. 
to  Tie  with  the  btw  at  fUx  fields  and  the 

A  Tlattar  firom  tfaa  Saat  reported  -*TyHrg 
in  1864  OB  tbm  plain  Wban  Fargo  Is  bow  lo- 
cated and  looking  across  the  land  dappled 
with  Moaaonn,  "Its  a  beautiful  land."  he 
wrote,  "but  I  doubt  that  human  beings  will 
rter  lire  here." 

Strangtiy.  farmers  from  wooded  aiWM 
looked  askance  in  the  early  days  at  treeless 
country.  They  fe;t  that  ground  from  which 
forests  had  been  cut  was  far  richer. 

Ctoe  evening  Bill  tc^ik  me  with  him  to  a 
ooBamunlty  club  meeting  In  the  little  Tillage 
ct  Chaflee.  where  he  lectured  and  showed  his 
motion  pictvires  of  the  North  Dakota  water 
program.  Intere5te<]  in  irrlgatkii.  tan^en 
had  come  from  miles  around  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

Krerywhere  In  the  SUte.  folk  are  eager  to 
learn  new  methods  of  agriculture. 

WOWTH    DAXOTANS   STAOT   TO    TAXZ   CH.4JICXS 

**They  are  the  greatest  people  I  ever  saw 
for  taking  a  ch&nce.'  Bill  told  me  "When- 
ever a  fresh  idea  cornea  out  on  how  to  im- 
proTe  crops,  they  will  uy  it  whatever  the 
cost,- 

We  went  from  Fargo  to  Wahpeton  one  aft- 
ernoon through  a  country  of  perfectly  kept 
farms.  Here  15  a  rich  dairying  and  l:ve5tock- 
growir.g  section  where  purebred  cattle  are  a 
special  ty. 

In  Wahpeton  is  one  of  the  tinusual  Indus- 
tries or  the  State  a  pottery  plant.  It  was 
established  a  few  years  ago  by  Laura  Taylor, 
who  had  studied  ceramics  at  the  UnlvCTSlty 
of  Nonh  Daitota.  Robert  Hughes,  a  soccesa- 
ful  printer,  who  later  b«%&me  her  husband, 
backed    the    enterprise. 

Mrs.  Hughes  was  molding  ash  trays  deco- 
rated with  dog  heads  copied  from  the  Na- 
Uonal  Geographlo  m&gazlne. 

Clay  handled  in  tr.e  plant  comes  from  enor- 
mous beds  near  M^nden.  At  fl.'st  It  was  tised 
without  addition  of  other  sub^tancM,  but 
now  a  Ilttie  feldspar  from  Sfjuth  Dakota  is 
mixed  with  It.  Rosemeade  glazed  pottery  is 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Because  the  de- 
signs feattire  birds  and  animals,  it  hag  be- 
come a  favorite  with  collector*. 

As  a  gift  to  his  city.  Mr.  Hughes  ha.?  created 
a  recreation  park  in  a  once  uriSUhtSy  river- 
side flood  area.  Wahpeton  is  the  seat  of  the 
SUte  science  school,  where  students  are 
given  vocational  training. 

The  unpredictable  North  Dakota  climate 
produced  a  snowstorm  on  a  Saturday  late  la 
April,  but  the  following  Monday  when  Bill 
«.nd  1  drove  to  Valley  City  and  Jamestown 
the  snow  had  di»appe&re<l.  Tl-iis  flare-back 
of  winter  was  delaying  the  seeding,  arid  the 
only  traces  of  green  we  saw  were  a  few  fields 
of  winter  rye.  Ordinarily,  wheat  ;s  aij  sowed 
before  the  1st  ot  Uny. 


At  VaUcy  City  we  drove  past  the  trim 
csmpus  or  Valley  Olty  State  Teachers  CoUege 
ana  dropped  in  at  an  unusual  clothing  store. 
Thi5  store,  thoi  gh  located  in  a  country  town 
of  less  than  7.0C0  population,  carries  a  stock 
of  men's  wear  fully  aa  varied  and  up-to-date 
as  that  of  the  best  eastern  shops. 

"People  here  want  the  best  money  can  ouy,» 
the  proprietor  explained,  "and  they  have  the 
cash  to  pay  for  It.  Probably  this  store  looks 
too  elegant  for  a  small  city,  but  it  Is  a  profit- 
able venture." 

I  had  noticed  an  unusual  number  of  expen- 
sive sutomoblles  on  the  highways  every- 
whwe  in  the  State.  Gross  farm  Income  of 
North  Dakpta  in  I»SO  was  nearly  •610.000.000. 

At  Jamestown  is  the  only  Independent 
college  In  Mteth  DakoU.  Jamestown  College. 
an  endowed  school  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  nationally  known 
for  Ite  low  fees.  Here  a  student  can  work 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  liberal  arts  or 
toward  a  registered  nurse's  certificate  for 
less  than  #700  a  year,  all  expenses  Included — 
tuition,  books,  room  and  board.  The  college 
is  fully  accredited.  On  the  camptis  this 
spring  were  about  300  students. 

The  college,  started  in  1883,  was  the  first 
Institution  of  higher  learning  In  what  is  now 
North  Dakota.  In  the  begl^inlng  it  had  only 
one  building,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  fron- 
tier settlement  of  Jamestown. 

The  panic  of  1893  forced  it  to  close  its 
doors,  and  the  lone  edifice  stood  deserted 
untU  1909.  That  year  Barend  Kroeze.  a 
yoting  college  president  from  Washington 
3tste.  saw  the  neglected  building  and  deter- 
mined to  resurrect  the  college.  He  resigned 
his  position  and  took  the  presidency  of  the 
Jiorlbund  school. 

When  Dr.  Kroeze  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Jamestown  In  1946,  the  college 
had  11  modem  buildings  on  its  fine  campus 
and  an  endowment  sufficient  to  permit  the 
enrollment  of  students  at  fees  for  all  ex- 
penses half  those  of  many  schools  of  equal 
rank. 

The  southern  part  of  James  River  Valley 
Is  one  of  the  richest  farming  areas  In  North 


h 


Dakota,  second  only  to  Bed  River  Valley 
in  fertility.  With  completion  of  the  warier 
program,  it  will  be  under  Irrigation. 

It  Is  a  veritable  mecca  for  wildfowl.  Ewy 
autumn  sportsmen  come  here  from  all  ovtor 
the  coiintry  for  pheasant  shtxitlng.  Until 
recently  hunters  were  permitted  to  caity 
large  bags  of  game  out  of  the  State,  but  laira 
In  force  now  have  put  an  end  to  this  pri^- 
lege,  which  would  soon  have  decimated  tte 
birds. 

A  VXKIUI  LAKD  FTWDS  ITS  POWZB 

The  future  of  North  Dakcta  holds  amazing 
promise.  Awakening  to  a  realization  oflts 
resoiirces.  the  virile  young  State  is  bulldlttg 
its  power.  It  does  not  forget  the  tribulations 
of  the  past,  but  profits  from  bitter  exper- 
iences. No  longer  wiU  It  be  known  as  a  lai^d 
of  blizzards  and  dust  storms. 

It  looks  back  proudly  upon  its  victory  ovfer 
handicaps.     Truly  it  is  coming  Into  Its  owtu 


Caase  and  Extent  of  Danutfe  Caused  Bj 
PipcUae  Breaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

j  0»  MASSACBTTSETrS 

'     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8| 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951  ' 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
want  to  make  available  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion from  reports  of  28  gas  transmission 
companies  covering  cause  and  extent  0f 
the  prop)erty  damage  and  the  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries  resulting  from  tl^ 
pipeline  breaks  together  with  reference 
to  the  causes  oi  these  failures.  This  Js 
as  follows: 


Code 

No. 


13 


10 


Cause 


Pips  exposed  dge  t«  wasfa-ont.. 


<— to  aofl  suesi 

_        .  ta  teufitadlnaj  wekC~!I"' 

EJeetrolyik. 

flufiliysitai  oiw'driitod'totoltoi*""! 

Top  Mew  off  am  "B"  meter 

~  "  pi|» 


Extent  of 


Sl,» 


RIIMrtT 


LandsHde 

Pipe  nipliBed  if  doser. 


14  I' 


eaased  by  ooM  weatlier.„ 

fai  plate 

\TmAntMte  peostnuion  of  rirth  weld 

-  ...do 

^^r^  ta  toactodinal  weld  dartog  teatkic. 
•issk  is  toagkudlnal  w«ld 

4o""i!""~"':i 

Defective  Held  wsM HHHII 

Ca<let«nnlaed........ * — 


sfWbiratkat 

damsce  rasultcd 


ydamace. 


Sl,n  property  dama 

Cropibniain 

Pantstelwated 


DtunfiptoiwtelMaitlesof  oU  weUa: 
Tnie  :  smI  drOlfac  ric  deetroTed 
Kmpfiree  kflled 


SUfh)  daaaage  to  Ivid  oatbaUdina 
'"    kiOed— doter    deatreyed-^' 

•djaoent  boose  and 


PttB-oet  doe  to  . 
[Blew^ttdosts 

do 


Defvtin  kiagttadtasi  w^dl"! 

Faulty  flcU  weM 

Kupture  reined  by  lac^y  Hot 
Plpef — ' — —• *  "-i^- 

Nel< 


in,M0  property  damace 

•8.00I  property  damacB .^  „ 

W.oai  property  damace Z7 

I12.af  property  dssMse 

•l.SOOiijroperty  damasp... ~ 

'  ,^?*^    "d    2    «w>to«    dertroyed'. 
2  ofl  ktns. 


'saltv  Md  weld. 

lBie(  baaderraptnied-.. 


1  F 


•236. 

Crop^ 

lead  ladlTTeetoekduB^ie 
Land  UMl  property  damace. 

Cropi  lamace 

j^ep^tydaaeaae 

n  property  and  crop  dainate 

^^-^propgrty  damace 

Crop  ad  prsperty  daouse  in  a  1  .OOO- 

7"}    arta-»  perwrEued.  i  h»- 

jure 


and  dwriiiac  damModl 


200  feet. 

At  point  ot  frsetok. 

ftacns. 

490  feet. 

360  to  400  (^et 

Adjaeeattobnak. 

At  point  of  break. 

Do. 
MO  feet  sJong  axis  k 

line. 
150  feet. 


13S-lbot  radios. 

200  (eet  by  break,  44o 

teet  by  flrp. 
235  feet  by  break,  sii 

fc*t  by  Are.  ' 

U  feet  by  break,  ite 

fwt  by  fire.  I 

Not  shown. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
l.MOfcet. 

aooieet. 


SOOsqasnl 

aoofiec 
MOO  feet 
1/XIO- yard  area. 
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Cede 
No. 


2S 


37 


Cause 


[Backfill  removed  by  oontractor 

.N'e^liKenoe  on  pert  of  outsider  in  lettli^  (rf[ 
dynamite  UasC 


Broken  weld. . 


ICorroeioa 


/Carro8ioa...__ 

....do 

SpUt  in  pipe... 
Crack  in  weld. 

Blow-out. 

Corrosion 

Blow-out . 

do. 


Blown  fsiket. 
SpUti 


Rnptuied  ptpe._........ 


Break  in  weld 

Assumed  that  failore  occmred  in  kjOfito- 
dinalaesm. 

Pipe  damsKPd  in  constmctioo .... 

Faulty  km^tudlnal  weld 

Dam«ped  by  coostroctioo  equipment 


Unknown__. 


Damaged  pipe.. 
Split  pipe 


Esteotef 


ietyiyiadand. 

to  rearoed  property,  eleetrlc 
Hoe,  hittway ,  3  pick-ap  tniieks.  and 
I  tfailsr  track!  8  persons  tujuied. 
8h  eae  pwpscty  osanci,  aOO  lest  of 

2.am  fcM  offeaoe  dastroyed  and  3  bead 

of  stock  killed. 
Minor  property  dsmsce 

.-do 

....do._ „ 


timber 


equipment  damaged. 

Minor  property  damace 

4H    to    8    acres   aeeeodary 

ositreyed. 

SUskl  dsmtiff  to  land  and  (enes 

S.4  acres  farm  land  damased 

Famtaddine*  flamaced  cr  destroypd, 

3  perseas  slUrhtlT  burned. 
Fire  dsmace  to  old  bnifciinp,  timber 

was  boned— telesnpk  and  power 

traasmfavion  ttnee  damsfid— 3  pcr- 

•ooB  saflered  superficial  inlartes. 

S.3  aerae  timbfff  bomed yr 
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Canada  ''Grabs  Bali"  on  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  .M.  MACHROWICZ 

*  or  MICH  le  AM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATlVlflH 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post,  dated  October  14. 
1951.  entitled  'Canada  "Grabs  BaU'  on 
Seaway": 

Canada  "Gsabs  Ball"  on  Sbawat 
(By  O.  V.  Ferguson) 

MoNTBXAL. — Parliament  opened  Its  fall  ses- 
sion Tuesday  with  the  traditional  speech 
from  the  throne  which  outlines  the  legisla- 
tion the  Government  wUl  propose.  In  do- 
mestic circles,  chief  Interest  centers  on  the 
proposal  to  bring  payment  January  1  of  old- 
age  pensions  of  $40  a  month  to  all  citizens 
over  70  without  a  oaeans  test  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  A  special  contributory  tax  will 
be  levied  to  pay  the  pensions,  wboee  tnlUal 
annual  cost  is  estimated  at  1330,000.000  with 
700.000  persons  on  the  roUs. 

But  interest  in  the  United  States  is  more 
likely  to  focus  on  the  proposals  for  construc- 
tion of  the  St    Lawrence  seaway.     Canada, 


now  In  Its  greatest  era  of  expansion,  demands 
the  seeway  and  has  become  Increasingly  irked 
by  the  blockade  in  Congrees  of  any  legisla- 
tion to  make  possible  American  participation. 

The  Canadian  support  stenis  from  two 
chief  sources.  The  first  has  already  been 
mentioned:  Nationsd  expansion  needs  the 
seaway,  particularly  since  the  development 
of  the  vast  Quebec-Labrador  iron-ore  field 
makes  water  transportation  to  United  States 
steel  mills  more  Important  than  ever. 

The  ottier  Is  the  national  sentiment  that 
It  is  time  for  Canada  to  assert  Itself  against 
its  powerful  neighbor.  National  pride  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  congressional  block&de. 
The  cry  now  is  for  Canada  to  go  it  alone,  if 
necessary. 

WhUe  Canada  wants  the  seaway  badly, 
there  are  difficult  legal  problamt  to  tea  set- 
tled before  even  a  solely  Canadian  develop- 
ment can  taJce  place.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
canal  and  the  power  should  be  made  avaU- 
able  together.  Nothing  prevents  Canada 
from  constructing  canals  on  its  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  power  development  means 
the  construction  of  dams,  and  a  dam  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  has  its  south  end  on  Amur 
lean  soil. 

Is  it  within  the  power  of  President  Tru- 
man to  permit  the  construction  of  such  a 
dam?  C^  does  he  require  congressional  ap- 
proval? If  he  needs  the  latter,  we  are.  for 
aU  our  brave  words,  right  back  where  we 
Started.   Canada  proposes :  Congress  dispoaes. 

Ttiere  is.  in  the  Canadian  view,  much  ob- 
scurity about  the  legal  position  In  the  United 
States.  It  begins,  Canadian  experts  say,  with 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  difference  between 
the  known  law  on  the  subject  tn  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  In  Canada,  for  Instance, 
the  water  flowing  in  a  navigable  stream 
(such  as  the  St.  Lawrence)  is  under  Federal 
control.  The  bed  of  the  river,  however,  is 
under  Provincial  control,  the  equivalent  of 
American  States'  rights.  So  far  as  is  known 
here.  United  States  courts  have  not  laid 
down  the  law  on  this  point. 

Over  and  above  that  is  the  question 
whether  the  President  can  grant  permLssion 
for  Canada,  a  foreign  power,  to  build  a  dam 
abutting  at  one  end  on  United  States  soil. 
Canadian  experts  believe  that  he  can,  and 
they  have  so  informed  the  State  Department. 
But  such  a  foreign  opinion  is  not  conclusive, 
and  It  may  be  tbat.  on  the  verge  of  a  presi- 


dential election.  Mr.  Truman  might  be  re- 
luctant to  raise  a  controversial  point. 

He  Is  friendly  to  the  seaway  ami  wants  It. 
But  friendliness  and  effective  povrer  do  not 
alwajrs  march  band  in  hand. 

Meanwhile.  Canada  is  reluctant  to  wait. 
The  rich  and  powerful  Province  of  Ontario 
must  either  have  St.  Lawrence  power  soon 
or  it  must  build  steam  plans  to  generate 
electricity.  Cost  of  power  produced  in  steam 
plants  (incidentally,  out  of  United  States 
coal)  would  raise  the  pwice  of  electricity  to 
four  times  its  cost  from  existing  hydro  elec- 
tric souraas. 

If  the  President  is  powerless  to  act.  and 
U  Coaagreas  petalsts  in  its  blockade,  the 
rhanciss  are  far  too  great  of  a  rapid  rise  in 
actl-Amerlcan  feeling  in  Canada.  It  is. 
though  not  serious,  high  enough  as  it  is. 


Australians  Asking  if  Gold  Standard  Is 
Way  Back 


EXTENSION*  OF  RE\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANGS  CASE 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  place  in 
the  Appendix  a  very  si^ificant  article 
entitled  "Australians  Asking  If  Gold 
Standard  Is  on  Way  Back."  written  by 
Albert  E.  Norman,  chief  of  the  Austra- 
lasian News  Bureau  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  17. 
1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

AusTkAtiAivs  Asking  it  Gou}  Standard  Is  oh 
Wat  Back 

(By  Albert  E  Norman) 

Stdnxt. — Does  the  present  brisk  business 
In  solid  gold  South  African  doorknobs  mean 
American  and  the  rest  ol  the  free  world  are 
on  the  way  back  to  the  gold  standard,  last 
heard  of  In  1&33? 

Two  resounding  monetary  events  have 
touched  off  that  question  among  Australian 
gold  producers.  One  is  the  report  th&l  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  has  decided  to 
wash  Its  hands  of  all  further  responsibility 
In  holding  the  line  on  free-gold  sales  by 
member  nations  at  atxjve  the  official  United 
States  Government  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Hindsight  shows  that  this  decision  virtu- 
ally was  Inevitable  after  IMP  finally  cleared 
South  Africa's  persistent  applications  In  1949 
to  sell  some  of  its  gold  for  industrial  pur- 
poses at  prices  above  the  17-year-old  fixed 
price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Since  then  an  Increasing  South  African 
export  of  solid-gold  doorknobs,  door  knock- 
ers, and  other  Industrial  gold,  has  set  up  an 
ominotis  {x>unding  on  IMF's  dignified  portals, 
some  say  even  on  the  future  of  IMF  Itsell  as 
an  international  price-fixing  Institution  for 
currencies. 

ASK    WHKBS    UNrrCD    STATXS    POLICT    IS    KKADED 

Por  the  present,  however,  such  predictions 
must  remain  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 
What  the  Australian  gold-mining  Industry 
wants  to  know  is:  Just  what  doors  to  new 
financial  opportunity  are  the  South  African 
golden  drxjrkuobe  likely  to  open  up.  Or 
more  specifically:  Where  Is  American  gold 
policy  beaded? 
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T&kUif;  the  second  r«scundlng  moneuiry 
erent.  it  wouitf  now  aeem  tbece  expensive 
docrlciXJbs  h&vt  c>pea?d  »t  tttmi  one  profit- 
able door  in  Canada.  In  that  big  srold-pro- 
tfucers  coimtT-y.  Ptnance  Minuter  Doucias  Ab- 
bott has  announced  producers  may  ncm  seA 
gold  on  tiie  world  s  tree  market  at  vba:  tbey 
cait  grt  for  it 

It  t«  worth  nc- mf  tbit  amon^  il-ie  few 
ofBcial  stnnga  attacbed  ro  wlis  .lew  seUln^ 
freedcm  wa«  a  prorjsjan  statins  it..;  Cana- 
dian pcld-exprrt  bcenaes  Wv^uld  not  be 
approTed  unJcMa  ptaTmeni  was  m  ccnvrmble 
exchange,  p-efer&biy  in  Unr.eu  States  doi- 
lars 

A  poaaibie  explanation  u  t^ie  growing  de- 
lirt  <^  goTe..mnecta  to  run  down  dollar  bal- 
ratber  tban  clear  tbem  wittx  goM  ez- 
to  ttie  United  States.  ^ 

Tlila  tzwnd  to  p.-e^er'.e  and  build  up  na- 
tional gold  reaerres  was  dramatically  pointed 
«9  bf  neant  teige-scaie  Italian  and  Dutch 
Oamaammit  (dM  parcha£es  from  Uic  United 
States  gold  reeerre  notwithstanding  both 
eountflea  badly  needed  the  dollars  for  other 


4. 


ThiM  dadrt  to  iscx««ae  natkmal  gold  re- 
•eeoants  tcr  the  Jntn  on  the  United 
estimated  at  e.3  OOOjOOOjBOO 
•  davataaOon  of  currenc.es  In  September 
1»4». 

Under  the  United  St.-vtes  Gold  Reserve  Act 
Of  1934  foreign  foremments  have  the  rigtit 
to  purchase  gold  at  the  standard  price  of 
$35  an  otince.  Ncnoflictal  but  vocal  Ameri- 
«Ht  Tlewpotnts  in  Australia  do  not  regard 
aoc^  gOTanuuent-to-governmeni  tran&ac- 
tlMU  at  this  price  as  good  business.  Obliged 
to  sell  at  the  same  price,  under  IMF  rules, 
Australian  gold  producers  have  been  sfiylng 
much  the  same  thln^  for  a  long  time. 

COLD    NOW    SETN    trN1>iXViU.trXD 

Both  parties  seem  agreed  that  f35  an 
ounce  Is  too  low  •  price  for  a  commodity 
which  actxtally  Is  the  most  readily  converti- 
ble currency  known  to  man. 

That  conclusion  also  suggests  that  as  a 
commodity  the  present  Ac^rican  gold  re- 
serve '-f  ♦23.000.00.000  Is  considerably  un- 
dervalued comoared  with  toda^  s  ruling  com- 
modity prices. 

It  is  this  fact  which  perhaps  best  Illus- 
trates the  political  value  of  g:old  in  world 
trade  and  commerce.  And  the  present  of- 
ficial movement,^  toward  a  world  free  mar- 
ket In  jiroid  are  Qlied  with  political  Implica- 
tions which  exttr"!  all  the  way  to  a  revived 
gold  standard  :ts-df. 

In  fact^  when  It  cornea  to  the  political 
value  of  gold  the  words  of  Dr  W.  Randolph 
Burgesa,  chalrma.i  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  re- 
ported  In  this  n^^wspaper  almost  2  years  ago 
on  the  subject,  i  .'e  wel!  worth  repeating. 

Said  Dr  Burge^s:  "The  great  political  con- 
flict we  are  faclr.g  today  (1949)  is  the  con- 
flict between  the  so-cslied  welfare  state  and 
sound  money. 

"Historically,  one  of  the  best  protections 
of  the  value  of  mcney  a^alixst  the  inroads  of 
political  spending  was  the  gold  standard — 
the  redemption  of  money  in  gold  on  demand. 
This  puv  a  checkrein  on  the  pollticun.  For 
inflationary  spending  Ittil  to  the  loss  uf  gold 
either  by  exports  or  by  withdrawals  by  In- 
dividuals wlio  distrusted  Cknernment  poli- 
cies. This  was  a  kirid  of  automatic  I*  nit 
on  credit  expansion  (l.  e  .  inflation)." 

This,  of  course,  was  strong  advocacy  for 
a  return  to  gold.  But  while  that  .Jrospect 
atiil  remains  heavily  clouded,  the  (act  u  that 
every  government's  g<  id  reserve  U  subject 
to  erosion  In  value  while  the  arbitrary  IMF 
|Kice  Of  995  an  ounce  holds  thu  one  com- 
modity down  while  all  other*  are  permitted 
to  rise. 

ncposTAMc*  TO  Barrsnr 
For   the   Bntuh   Government   fa<»d   once 
»£alu  wllh  a  dollar  crusis,  this  erosion  in  the 


value  of  national  reserves  Is  of  first  rate 
Importance.  While  some  government  critlca 
possibly  would  conaMer  any  writing  up  of 
the  British  reserve  as  inflationary,  there  la 
the  c<?unter  argument  that  It  would  provide 
mere  buoyancy  for  wallmrtng  eonimonwealth 
finances. 

To  ctishlon  the  economy  against  the  Im- 
pact of  reciunng  Brltlsti  d<dlar  crisis,  the 
Australian  Federal  Treasurer  Sir  Arthur  F&d- 
<ten  has  now  revealed  this  country  Is  build- 
ing its  own  gold  reserves. 

Australia  susjiendad  gold  shipments  to 
n-itain  about  a  year  ago,  Sir  Arttatn-  aald. 
He  also  revealed  the  Australian  Government 
wanted  to  see  a  higher  price  for  gold.  This 
is  regarded  as  evidence  Australia  is  prepared 
to  support  the  free  market  now  getting  tm- 
dei  way. 

This  new  attitude  Is  an  historic  shift  In 
Australian  fiseal  policy.  It  means  this  coun- 
try Is  no  longer  prepared  to  put  all  Its  golden 
eg^  In  the  Brltlab  Commonwealth  dollar 
pool.  It  means  Australia  wants  to  purstie 
a  much  more  Independent  line  In  Its  trans- 
actions with  the  United  States.  And  gold 
will  be  the  basis  of  that  independence. 

Australian.  Canadian.  South  .African,  and 
others  growing  support  for  a  free  marltet 
In  gold  brings  up  the  question  of  currencies. 

As  seen  from  here,  the  formation  of  a  free 
market  in  gold  necessarily  means  an  auto- 
matic revaluation  of  paper  currenclea. 
These  will  be  ptit  to  the  add  test  of  how 
much  or  how  little  la  required  to  buy  a  fine 
ounce  on  ti>e  free  market.  This,  of  course. 
wtli  also  apply  to  the  dollar. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  the 
United  States  by  planned  releases  from  the 
vast  Port  Knox  hoard,  to  keep  the  free  mar- 
ket price  bobbing  around  the  arlHtrary  IMP 
•25  level. 

sirron  s  dcnials  hotxd 

Where  does  the  dollar  ofllclally  stand  hi 
relation  to  gold  in  these  moves?  The  strong 
denials  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  W. 
Snyder  that  the  United  States  Treasury  in- 
tend.1  to  Increase  its  price  above  135  have 
not  been  missed  In  Australia. 

Some  of  the  more  unbelieving  flnanclal 
scribes  and  Pharisees  here  have  likened  them 
to  the  spate  of  firm  Crtppslan  denials  pre- 
ceding sterllner  devalimtion. 

But  If  the  Mr  Snyder  denials  are  accepted, 
the  steady  foreign  saloi  from  the  United 
states  gold  reserve  sngfsst  that  Washington 
mainly  is  intent  on  a  better  distribution  of 
gold  throtighout  the  free  world. 

This  redistribution  would  offer  two  Imme- 
diate advantages.  It  would  Increase  the 
quantitative  value  of  the  gold  available  for 
world  trade,  presently  insufficient.  It  would 
facilitate  the  return  and  stable  operation  of 
a  free  market  (as  now  Indirectly  approved 
by  IMP>  and  therefore  would  be  a  move  to- 
ward elimination  of  present  restrictive  ex- 
change controls. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  latter 
move  Is  a  major  tenet  of  United  States  Inter- 
national trade  policy. 

It  also  must  be  remembered  that  a  free 
market  would  encourage  increased  gold  pro- 
duction, thereby  increasing  the  world  gold 
supply 

A  genuine  world  free  market  with  Its  auto- 
matic revaluation  of  paper  currencies  seems 
necessary  before  any  general  return  to  the 
gold  standard  could  be  contemplated  as  prac- 
tical p<jlltlcs. 

In  the  long  run.  such  a  return  would  be 
antl -inflationary.  If  the  United  States  and 
Britain  dfclded  to  return  to  gold  the  decision 
would  be  superbig  news. 

It  would  mean  that  citizens  once  again 
could  see  the  golden  color  of  their  money  at 
the  bank.  More  signlflcantly.  it  would  indi- 
cate in  the  Burgess  formula  that  these  two 
countries  were  putting  a  checkreln  on  tha 
politician:  a  kind  of  automatic  limit  on 
credit  expansion  (Inflation). 


Boreau  of  Valaation  of  the  IntertUte 
Commerce  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov  I 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE3  j 
Saturday,  October  20.  1951  ' 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und«r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rid- 
OKO.  I  include  the  following  statementi: 

BuRXAtr  or  Valuatiow  or  thi  Iivterstats 

COMMXBCS    COlCiaMIOJi 

The  peak  of  the  work  of  Inventorying  tie 
railroad  properties  came  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
period  of  calendar  years  1916-1920,  when  ttie 
appropriations  averaged  about  t3.300.0C0  a 
year,  and  the  employees  varied  from  1391  itx 
1917  to  1.124  In  1930.  when  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1920  was  passed.  Prom  then  oil 
the  employees  have  steadily  decreased  in 
Jiumber.  but  appropriations  were  Increased 
from  appror.imately  $1,600.0C0  for  1922  IJo 
$3,300,000  for  1S32.  when  the  peak  of  the 
recaptiore  work  was  reached  and  passed.  / 
From  that  time  on  to  the  present  time  tl^ 
appropriations  have  steadily  shrunk  and  ttie 
personnel  have  been  progressively  reduce<i. 
■With  recapture  out  of  the  w^ay  by  repeal,  an|l 
the  Commission  was  relieved  from  the  dut^ 
of  going  further  with  telegraph  and  tele^ 
phone  valuation,  the  force  was  cut  from  91*7 
as  of  December  31.  1933.  to  3C0  at  the  end  0f 
1934.  By  the  end  of  1939  it  was  reduced  tt> 
387  and  continued  at  about  that  figure  until 
1944.  December  31,  1944,  there  were  ISC 
jemployees.  There  are  now  81.  The  conh 
ktructlon  of  the  Independent  oflices  bill  for 
Which  some  contend,  based  on  the  report  df 
the  House  co-lerees.  would  reduce  the  stall 
Of  the  Bureau  to  51.  j 

Under  section  19a  (f)  the  Commission  ■ 
given  a  mandate  to  keep  Itself  informed  aS 
fill  new  construction,  extensions.  Improvei- 
tnents.  retirements,  or  other  changes  in  this 
pondition.  quantity,  use,  and  classification 
of  the  property  of  all  common  carriers  ae 
to  which  original  valuations  have  been  mad4. 
und  of  the  cost  of  ail  additions  and  betten- 
tnents  thereto  and  of  all  changes  in  the  in^ 
vestment  therein.  The  Commission  vaaf 
keep  itself  informed  of  current  changes  in 
costt  and  values  of  railroad  properties,  in 
order  that  It  may  have  available  at  all  time* 
the  information  deemed  by  it  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  revise  and  correct  its  pre*- 
fious  Inventories,  classiflcatlons.  and  valuai- 
tlons  of  the  properties;  and.  when  decmeA 
hecessary.  may  revise,  correct,  and  supplef 
tnent  any  of  its  inventories  and  valuation^ 

Under  paragraph  (g)  of  that  section  the 
farriers  have  been  furnishing  reports  an4l 
Information  to  the  Conuniaslon  required  fot 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  CommlssioA 
to  perform  its  duty  under  the  provisions  oa 
I>aragraph  (f).  J 

During  the  lean  years,  the  pipelines  of 
the  country  have  been  valued.  All  but  ^ 
•f  the  79  on  the  original  list  of  properties 
»nd  9  recently  constructed  small  pipelins 
lystems  have  been  completed.  T 

The  force  assigned  has  been  utterly  Ini 
fdequate  to  perform  either  the  field  wort 
Or  the  ofllce  work  necessary.  For  instancd. 
there  are  now  but  6  out  of  12  field  olBcea 
|or  land  appraisals  In  operation,  and  one  of 
Hhese  (Chicago)  U  practically  closed,  as  th# 
•ppralser  In  charge  has  reached  retiremeni 
•ge  and  tbe  Commlaslon  cannot  employ  i 
successor.  The  land  section  is  without  tb« 
irrvice  of'  any  field  force  in  many  se<.*tlon4 
Of  the  country.  As  to  the  auditing  workL 
1^  Com  miss  tons  Bureau  of  Valuation  }2 
Ji  j—n  behind  In  auditing  valuation  ord^ 
iMums   which   are   required   luder  sectioa 
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19a  (g) .  For  the  verification  of  original  cost, 
other  than  land,  it  is  I'/i  years  behlrid  cur- 
rency. As  to  the  land  inventory  it  is  8 
years  behind,  and  on  propenj  other  than 
land  7  yean  behind  being  current. 

The  Commlsalcn  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out  In  its  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  the  valuation  work  is  falling  lamenta- 
bly behind.  With  the  backlogs  Indicated, 
it  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Bureau  to  pt«pare  reliable  data  for  the  use 
at  tbe  Commission  In  the  general  rate- 
Increase  cases,  or  for  other  purposes.  This 
was  pointed  out  In  tbe  1950  anntial  report, 
page  125.  as  follows: 

"The  Commladoo  sbould  not  be  required 
to  accept  reports  of  carriers  without  check 
and  a  certain  amotint  of  polietng.  It  Is  this 
giwrdlanahlp  of  the  accuracy  of  tbe  public 
record  that  gives  it  probaUve  and  practical 
value." 

Without  continued  scrutiny  of  the  carriers' 
rettims  by  the  Bureaus  forces  It  la  safe  to 
avume  that  the  vataKttm  raeordi  akvady 
made,  and  the  moontlBg  mass  of  carriers' 
reports  renoaiulrkg  unchecked  and  unaudited, 
irlll  soon  lii^ise  into  a  chaotic  state,  and  can 
no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  repreaenting  the 
value  of  the  physical  prop»ty  of  the  rail- 
roads, or  the  cost  thereof. 

Inspection  of  railroad  and  pAptittne  Prop- 
erties, the  checking  of  inventories,  tbe  a»cer- 
talnment  of  maintenance  price*,  and  the 
defwedation  studies  have  had  to  be  dtferred. 
The  Commission  does  not  now  liave  in  its 
aervloe  a  bT»>«"g  examiner  or  trial  attorney 
vlio  la  thonx^h^  familiar  with  valuation 
history,  theory,  and  jractlee.  The  compe- 
tent staff  of  tlMM  law  oaoen  that  had  been 
■aaembled  is  completely  dissipated. 

Tbe  situation  Is  l>ad.  and  as  one  who  has 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  valoatton  at  public 
service  properties  for  45  years,  I  deplore 
our  Inability  to  give  the  public  the  protec- 
tloa  the  valuation  act  demands  from  the 
Oom^Ussion. 

Bespectfully, 

Cltbk  B.  ArrcHisoM, 

Committkrr  - 


Bmssn  or  VuLxmnam 
Employess  on  tbe  rolls  (acUve  duty)  doae 
og  hOitoflM  August  SI.  l»5l : 

Unetar^  ofllce. • 

Engineering  section SI 


Accounting  section: 


'  15 

-  12 


Tcital 27 


Land  section: 

OOcc 

Field 


IS 
6 


Total 


18 


Total  employe 
>  One  en4>loy«e  on  loan  to  DTA 
bursahle  basti. 


1  relm- 


*^3  or  MoTcn 
(Prom  Commiastoner  Rogers) 
The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  is  seriously 
bitfMlVr*pr«>d  by  lack  of  funds  In  three  prin- 
cipal phsnan  of  its  dtities.  These  arc  the 
handling  of  formal  pn^ceedlngs.  Its  highway 
safety  work,  and  obtaining  compliance  with 
the   provisions   of   the   statute   and    regula- 


Oor  formal  proceedings  Include  bearing 
and  determination  of  applicattoaa  far  oper- 
ating rights  and  complaints  Involving  tha 
reasonableness  of  motor-carrier  rates  The 
tlBBS  involved  In  holding  hearings  and  pre- 
paring reports  has  bsen  unraaaonabl;  long 
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for  years.     F  >r  the  past  2  years  we  have  t>een 
slowly  catching  up  on  otu  backlog,  but  the 
Budget  Bxireau  reconunended  a  cut  oA  $185,- 
000  in  this  work  for  the  ctarent  year.     Be- 
cause ol  this  proposed  cut  we  lost  a  num- 
ber of  examiners  by  transfer  and  did  not  All 
the  posttkas  kaaaase  o<  tbe  unocrtain  out- 
look.    Tbe  approprlatlop  bill  for  IMS  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction  in  the  staff 
to   this   work,   although  the   reduction 
smaller  than  that  recoaaaMDded.    As  a  re- 
sult we  will  probably  be  imable  to  All  any 
of  the   existing  vacancies.     By  the  end   a< 
October    1061.   there  wlU    be   iMtproaimately 
750    appUeatlons    for    operating    authority 
awaiting    hearing    and    1.S60    appUcatioos 
which  are  ready  for  a  dadslon  but  not  de- 
cided.    Because   of   this   situation,   we   will 
not  bold  hearings  on  new  applications  for 
tKy  following  3  months  in  order  that  our 
ezamtDara  may  prepare  reports  in  as  many 
as  posBlbie  of  tboee  cases  wbicb  have  al- 
ready been  heard.    We  are  also  tmreason- 
ably  behind  time  in  bearing  and  deciding 
the  pending  rate  cases.     No   immediate  re- 
lief from  thU  situation  is   possible  for  the 
reason  that  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
train  additional  ezaminei*  and  their  value 
in  redudiv  our  backlog  would  not  be  ap- 
parent for  some  thne.     The  immediate  ap- 
potntment  of  a  substantial  number  of  new 
examiners  In  the  lower  grades  Is  easential 
in  attxi  that  we  may  prepcve  to  resume  the 
reduction  In  the  backlog  and  the  handling 
of  formal  proceedings  on  a  current  basis. 

Under    tbe    appropriation    for    1953    our 
staff  for  handling  lilgh— y  safety  has  been 
almost   entirely  eUinlmated.     This   is  espe- 
cially unforttmate  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause of  the  large  qoantitlea  of  wmlnalyea 
which  are  moving  long  distaneas  t&terstata 
over  the  hlgbways.     As  our  highway  safety 
work  to  ooocemed  principally  with  the  devel- 
oiHnent  of  safe  operattng  practices.  IncliMling 
<ta1vlng  time,  by  motor  earrteTs.  thl    work 
cannot  be  taken  over  by  the  separatta 
^>»j«T«ij>»    which   the    motor    carriers 
•VCB  If  all  cf  those  States  had  regulations 
Mtocptatc  policing  within  their  own  borders. 
Pew  Stataa  hate  any  limitation  upon  driving 
hours  and  half  of  them  have  no  provision 
for    inspection    of    vehidea      AllbuuSh    our 
staff   for    this   work    has    always   been    sub- 
stantially less  than  the  minimum  required 
to  do  an  adequate  )ob.  their  work  has  been 
demoostrably  effective.    Compartson  of  the 
records   of  individual   carriers   which   have 
adopted  safety  programs   In    line   with   our 
safety  regidatlssw  shows  a  50  percent  rediK- 
tkm  In  accidents  within  a  pertod  of  2  years. 
The  over-all  accident  record  of  carriers  hold- 
ing operating  authority  from  us  shows  that 
the    number   of    accidents    is   substantially 
lees  than  the  general  average  and  the  in- 
creased haaard  doe  to  the  Increased  number 
and  mileage  of  v^Ucles  on  the  highway. 

Mot  only  compllancr  with  mn  safety  regn- 
latioaa.  but  also  mmpWanm  wttb  all  regula- 
tory provlslans  will  substantially  decrease  be- 
cause of  the  redtictlon  in  cw  safety  staff 
and  in  ottr  law  and  enforcement  staff.  The 
number  of  attornej^  has  been  substantiaUy 
reduced  and  the  number  of  persons  svail- 
aklc  for  Investigating  violations  has  alao  been 
rubstanUally  cut.  Our  field  staff,  whose 
principal  duty  is  the  obtaining  of  compliance 
with  our  regulations  and  preparing  cases  for 
prosecution  where  necessary,  must  be  re- 
diiced  by  more  than  one-third  c  ver  the  num- 
ber available  last  year.  As  we  had  only  339 
field  em^pioyees  scattered  through  the  en- 
tire country,  it  is  obvious  the  reduced  staff 
will  not  be  able  to  do  even  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate job  in  obtaining  cumpUanee  from  the 
more  than  20.000  separate  mot<n-  carriers 
holding  authority  from  us  or  the  mtieh 
la.'-srer  number  of  interstate  truck  and  bus 
operators  which  are  subject  only  to  our 
salrty  regulations. 


BvaKAt7     or     Tsamspori     EcoNOMica     am 
Stat  IS  lies 

(From  Commissioner  Splawn) 
The  authority  to  require  reports  from  the 
various  classes  (A  ctsTwr%  from  which  tha 
Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics compiles  the  official  statistics  necessary 
for  our  regulatory  runctlons  Is  provided  un- 
der the  foilowing  sections  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act: 

Part   I.   section   SO    (1):    Steam    railways, 
electric  railways,  sleeping  car  companies,  car- 
riers  by   pipeline,   express   companies      Sec- 
tion 20  (6)  :  Persons  furnishing  cars  or  prt>- 
tcctive  services  against  heat  or  cold  to  or  on 
behalf  of  the  railroads  or  express  companies. 
Part  II.  section  220  la)  :  Motor  carriers. 
Part  m.  section  313  (a)  :  Carriers  by  water. 
Part    rv.    secuon    412    (ai:    PYeight    for- 
wartlcra. 

And  in  addltkm  the  repor*  rrtjuirenjents  of 
the  Accident  Reports  Act.  approved  May  6. 
1910. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  195'.  the 
Bureau  of  Transport  F  onotnica  imd  Statis- 
tics had  funds  for  151  positions.  Because  of 
extrj-  work  added  in  recent  years  the  Com- 
mission requested  77  additional  people  in- 
cluding the  filling  of  vacancies  for  fiscal 
1932  which  would  have  made  a  total  of  228. 
Tbe  Bureau  o<  the  Budget  allowed  only  8 
additional  positions  Instead  of  the  77  re- 
qucctad.  The  House  Approi^lauon  bUl  di- 
rected that  IS7S.000  be  taken  out  of  valua- 
tion and  transport  econ<»nlcs  and  statistics 
together.  That  meant  a  cut  of  about  ooe- 
tlurd  With  that  bill  hanging  over  its  head 
the  Commission  left  all  of  the  vacancies  in 
the  Bureau  o(  Transport  Economica  and 
tinfllled  so  that  the  staff  of  the 
bad  deteriorated  throtrgh  retirements 
and  transfers  to  143  as  of  CXtober  1.  1951. 

If  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
A.:t  is  construed  In  accordance  with  the  legis- 
lative hialcry  that  the  House  intended  to  cut 
this  Boreau  by  one-third,  the  staff  would  be 
reduced  aome  50  poeltlons  under  lb*  151 
poeftloas  of  the  date  speclOed  in  the  Houce 
bill.  There  are  othe:  bureaus  in  dire  need 
o  additional  people.  The  way  to  prorlde  for 
these  people  is  through  addlUonal  appropria- 
tions. 

The  stair  of  the  entire  Commission  has 
deteriorated  during  n51  down  to  s  total  of 
l.flBI.  which  is  51  less  than  the  1  742  au- 
thorised under  the  Jensen  amendment — 
article  aOS.  section  2  of  tbe  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  A-t  Since  the  sUifl  of 
the  nwHiiilssVm  is  already  be!c:w  what  U  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  cuts  provided  in  the 
Independent  Offices  ApproprlsUon  Act.  it 
seems  altogether  unfair  further  to  cut  the 
Commission's  staff  by  plnpolntln'  three 
bureaus  to  the  extent  of  about  2<0  people. 
If  the  work  of  mot^rr -carrier  safety,  of 
gathering  and  compiling  financial  aad  mer- 
ating  statistics  from  reports  of  the  earners 
pi^  the  work  of  valuation  for  rate-making 
pw  puses  are  of  such  basic  Imporianoe.  an 
impairment  of  the  bureaus  affected  wou!d  be 
tragic. 

PipeliBe  Failures  aad  Causes,  as  Rcf>«rts<l 
ta  tlM  Federal  Power  Cmuussmb  by  28 
Majar  Ga*-Ti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or    MASSACHUSmt 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKKTATlVlS 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 
Mr.    HESELTON.      Mr.    Speaker.    In 

coniiectioQ   with  tbe  consMieratton  of 


im.. 
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EL  R  88.  providing  for  the  establishing 
of  a  safety  code  applying  to  the  opera- 
tion of   s 35- transmission   compenjcs.   I 


now  want  to  make  available  a  tabulation 
showing  the  number  of  failxires  and  the 
causes  as  reported  by  28  major  gas- 


transmission  companies,  together  wiih 
certain  other  pertinent  information.  It 
is  as  follows: 


Forest  Resources  of  the  SeTenth  Cod* 
fi«ssioBal  District  of  Alabama 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:SENTAT1VES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr    ELLIOTT.     Mr.  Speaker.  63  per- 
cent, or  4,000  square  miles,  of  the  land 


area  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  is  covered  with  forests. 
The  corresponding  percentage  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  30.  The  percentage 
in  Alabama  a.«;  a  whole  is  57. 

SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  RANKS  THIRD 
AMONG  THE  .NINE  CONGRESSIONAI,  DISTRICTS  OF 
ALABAMA    IN    PERCENTAGE   OF    AREA    IN    FORXSTS 

The  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama  ranks  third  among  the  nine 
Congressional  Districts  of  the  State  in 
the  pcrcentaj^e  of  its  area  in  forest  land  >. 
Only  the  firit  and  ninth  districts  exceed 


It  In  percentage.  Likewise  it 
square  miles  of  forest  lands  pla 
third  place  among  the  nine  Cong 
al  Ehstricts  in  the  number  of  squa 
iof  forested  area.  It  is  exceeded 
the  First  Congressional  Distri( 
5.267  square  miles  and  by  the 
Congressional  District  with  4,97: 
;miles. 

Thirteen  and  one- half  percent 
bama's  forest  lands  lie  within  the 
aries  of  the  Seventh  Congressio 
:trict. 


3  4.0<)0 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  at 
this  point  I  Include  a  study  made  at  my 
request  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  styled 
"Selected  StJitistics  on  the  Forest  Areas 
of  Alabama  and  the  United  States."  and 
a  photostatic  table  showing  Alabama 
forest  resources  by  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, based  upon  the  Southern  Forest 
Survey.  1932-36: 

SCXCTEB  ETATISTICS  ON   THX  FOKBT  ABBA*  OT 

Alabama  and  the  Unitsd  Statvs 

Forest  areas  by  counties  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District: 


Forest  area 

Coonty 

Acres 

Sqnara 

intorat 

Blount 

Callman 

Fayette 

Franklin 

LAinar..™... _... 

Markm w 

PickwB 

Walker _ 

Winston..^ 

2*7.700 
M,wn 

aicfioo 
man 
«B,aoo 
xn,9» 

337.  mo 
SMLMW 

xia,m 

»7 
33< 
493 

373 

in 

538 
475 

•a.5 
45.0 
73.3 
«a:7 
S1.7 
SS.0 

•&.« 
e&3 

Tptal 

4,«M 

S3.3 

thorlties.  The  area,  however.  exceecU  that  of 
Alabama's  Seventh  Otstrict  and  the  torast 
stand  of  10.T79.100.000  board  feet  Is  t«1c« 
the  5,071.400.000  leet  in  the  Alabair.a  dis- 
trict. 

6.  Congreaslonal  distrlctb  In  the  United 
States  having  a  percentage  at  forest  area 
less  than  that  in  the  Seventh  DUtnct  of 
Alabama.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
United  Statas  is  open  land  and  without  for- 
est. Included  are  great  areas  of  open  land 
in  the  Great  Plain.s  States.  Ons  may  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Coiigi— hjiinl  districts  have  a  smaller 
percentage  at  their  area  In  forest  than  does 
the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama.  An  enu- 
mo^tlon  of  them  would  require  aaorv  data 
than  are  presently  available,  end  •van  •  par- 
tlai  enumeration  would  require  statistical 
data  not  available  at  the  present  time. 

7.  Forest  areas  In  each  Alabama  Congres- 
sional EHstrkrt: 


CoBivi*. 

liaaaldto- 

trtrt 


Total 


Acres 


1 

3.„ 


3.  The  Seventh  Congrt—tonal  District: 

Forest  area: 

Acres 2.562.400 

Square    miles 4.004 

Percentage  of  land  in  forest 83. 2 


4. 

5 : 

• 

9 


i.73S.9M 

s.iM,am 
4,«a«,s 

^401.300 
3.17X53D 
<Mn,440 
4,0».M0 
3,22^  0«0 

n<8so 


Total. 


:tn.ao 


Sq/mn 


fl»QS2 
«, 
^456 
4.  MB 


Forest  area 


Acres 


Sqi 


3.l»l.<n 

1,  cat.  000 
xm.in 

31383.400 

i.4aa,ii 


6i.«nnL8n.7«o 


4,971 

XS» 

T7R 


•J»,< 


eat- 
in 
kmst 


71.3 
•2.0 
45.1 
M.1 
OOiI 
M.6 
SL3 
4S.4 
7B.0 


17.7 


8.  Percentage  of  land  In  the  United  States  _        ^   «    „     . ,..._.  .... 

in  forest:  oTthe  baaU  of  t«3.828.000  acres  «   *"*»  ?^^^°°S!!T!!^^.'^^^^^^'   *^    *^*: 

of  forest  land  In  the  United  States.  30.5  per-  *'*™*,   '■*^******^    ^     percentage     of 

cent  of  the  total  area  of  1,905362.000  acres  Is  *'^*  *°  forest. 
•odaoitted. 

4.  Percentage  of  land  in  Alabama  in  forest:  h»Ub« 
Alabama's  forest  area  of  18377,700  acres  la  Batinc 
57.7  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  32.689.- 
920  acres. 

5.  Congressional   districts   In   the   United  ^i' 
States   having   a   percentage   of  forest   area  jj 

greater  than  that  In  the  Seventh  District  of       4 

Alabama:   With  63.2  percent  of  lu  area  in  | — 

forest.    Alabama's   Seventh    District   ranks  . — 

among  the  more  heavily  forested  Congres-  g'll.. 

slonal  districts  of  the  country.     There  are,       • 

however,  a  number  with  a  higher  percentage. 

Data  Is  not  currently  available  on  which  to  lo  and  11.  Trees  common  In  tJie  Seventh 

make  complete  and   acc\irate   comparisons.  Congressional  IMstrlct  of  Alabama:  The  for- 

elther  on  the  basis  of  forest  area  or  the  vol-  est  u  about  two-thirds  pine  and  one-third 

uroe  of  the  timber  stand.    Individual  dls-  hardwoodL    Loblolly  pine  (Plnu)  taeda)   Is 

trlcts  might,  however,  be  selected  from  sev-  the  most  abundant  single  species  and  is  fol- 

eral   of    the   forested    States.     For   example,  lowed     closely     hy     shortleaf     ploe     (Pinus 

the  11  counties  In  the  Seventh  Congressional  echinata).    Longleaf  pine  (Plnui  palustrls) 

District  of  Arkansas  have  64.6  percent  of  their  occurs  on  the  tops  of  some  rtdgeti  and  ooca- 

area  In  forest.    This  unusually  producUvs  slonally  elsewhere  In  isolated  pat<  hes.    Orlg- 

Distrlct  Is  selected  becatiae  the  forest  growth  Inally  It  covered  a  much  larger  area,  but  as 

reflects  SO  years  or  more  of  cooperation  be-  It  was  logged  off  It  was  generally  replaced  by 

tween  local  forest  Indiutrles  and  State  au-  loblolly  or  shortleaf  pines.    The  more  com- 


mon hardwoods  are  red  oaks,  hickories,  whits 
oaks,  red  gum  (Liquldambar  styraciflua), 
ycJlow  poplar  *  Urlodendron  tullpUera » ,  aikd 
black  ^um  i  Nyssa  sylvailca).  Bottomland 
hardwcKXis  grew  aicng  streams  and  consist 
chieSy  or  red  gum  *nd  black  Kuni.  water 
oaks,  yellow  poplar,  elms,  An.encan  beech 
(Fagus  grandirollp )  hickory,  and  maple. 
Other  varieties  are  present  in  small  numbers 
to  include  most  of  the  180  tree  varieiles 
credited  as  native  tn  Aiafcama  None  of  these 
trees  are  peculiar  to  the  Sfventh  District, 
but  all  are  founci  over  much  ol  the  State. 

12.  People  employed  by  forest  industries: 
At  least  6.000  people  were  employed  during 
1947  In  219  establishments  which  the  Census 
at  Uanufactures  reported  as  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  forest  products 
In  the  nine  counties  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District.  This  may  be  low.  be- 
cause the  Forest  Servtce  reportPd  730  active 
sawxnUls  In  Che  district  In  1946.  The6e  In- 
cluded eight  medium-size,  permanent  mills, 
and  189  portable  mills  which  were  operated 
more  or  less  regularly.  All  the  other  mills 
were  portable  and  operated  intermittently. 
Greatest  sswmilllng  activity  was  repcrtt-d  in 
Fayette.  Walter,  Pickens.  Marion,  and  Lamajr 
Counties. 

Of  the  219  establUhments  reported  in  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  none  were  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  They  were 
grouped  Into  168  with  1  to  19  emplcyees,  45 
with  20  'M  99  employees,  and  6  which  em- 
ployed ICO  or  mi«^. 

or  the  $49.^0.000  reported  &£  having  been 
paid  in  wages  and  salarlse  to  the  37,392  em- 
ployees credited  to  1,618  lumber  and  forest 
products  establishments  lii  Alabama,  ap- 
prozUnately  $6,500,000  may  be  credited  to 
those  located  in  the  Seventh  Congrefssional 
District. 

Sources:  Sixteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States.  1940.  Agriculture,  volume  I,  part  4, 
Bm^au  of  the  Census;  Census  of  Manulac- 
tures,  1947,  vrjlume  n.  Bureau  of  the  Census;- 
Basic  DaU  on  Forest  Area  and  Timber  Vol- 
umes for  the  Southern  Forest  Survey.  1932- 
36.  Forest  Siorvey  Release  No.  64.  February 
1946,  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station. 
New  Orleans,  La,;  Timber  Resource  and  Tim- 
ber Use  Infcvmatlon  Bearing  on  Pulp  Mill 
Possibilities  In  the  Seventh  Cong^res&lonal 
District  of  Alabama,  prepared  by  the  South- 
ern Forest  Exp^-lment  Station  New  Orleans, 
La.,  February  1.  1960;  Forest  Resources  of 
North  Central  Alabama.  Forest  Survey  Re- 
lease Na  50,  September  30.  1940.  Southern 
FKSTtat  Ktperlment  SUtion,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Check  List  of  NaUve  Trees  of  Alabama,  1926, 
Page  8.  Bunker.  State  Forester,  Pamphlet  No, 
6,  State  Commission  of  Forestry. 

Neither  the  Seventeenth  Census  cf  ths 
United  St/tes,  1950,  nor  the  report  of  lh» 
southern  ^forest  survey  as  presently  being 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  printed,  so  that  more  recent  data  are 
not  available. 
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Alabama  forest  resources  by  congressiorml  distrieU—CatiUnxitil 
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Alabama  forest  rescnirces  by  co-n^rtssion^\l  districts — Continued 
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The  RecoBstnictioB  Finance  Corporabon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  mrnrcscTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20.  19S1 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inrinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  a  very  Intel- 
ligent and  enlightening  editorial  by 
Ralph  Thornton,  on  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  The  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Star  on 
Thursday.  October  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

RFC  Has  Pbovxs  Tamuct  or  Pouncs  P«oic 
Vdt  Fnsr 

Abolisb  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
pormtlon.  advlSM  Herbert  Hoover  wbo  pro- 
posed Its  octanlaatlon  in  1931. 

Keep  RFC,  answers  Stuart  Symington,  ttae 
new  Director,  who  has  been  doing  some  vig- 
orous hoosecleaning  in  the  agency  since  he 
took  oontrol. 

So  the  Democrats  are  defending  it.  the  Re- 
publicans attacking.  That 'a  a  reversal  of 
posltloDS  In  ao  yvars.  lu  history  is  Interest- 
ing. 

Hoover  proposed  RFC  as  one  cf  a  series  of 
moves  to  rtop  the  depression.  He  met  great 
Ofqposttlon  from  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

But  the  bin  passed  both  Ho\ises  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  1932.  m  version  which  curtailed 
many  of  Hoover's  original  reeoauMlulatloiis. 
Tbese  were  never  restored.  In  spite  of  his 
Tjgorotia  efforts.  ( They  were,  however,  quick- 
ly given  vrhen  asked  for  by  Roosevelt  ) 

By  liiarch  25.  more  than  800  Institutions 
(many  of  them  small  banks)  Ln  45  States 
had  bsen  assisted  by  the  agency. 

A  CAICPAIGN  A  TTAB 

On  iuo»  36.  1983.  runs  began  on  sevm^ 
CMeafo  bMiks:  ttte  Dawes  bank  and  a  whole 
group   of   nilnols   banks   were    threatened. 


Fortunately,  two  of  the  Denaocrt  tic  members 
of  the  RFC  Board  were  In  Chica.jo. 

They  tnunedlately  recommen<led  that  the 
RFC  extend  an  advance  to  keiq;>  open  the 
Dawes  and  other  banks.  This  aetlOQ  un- 
doubtedly averted  a  national  jianlc  at  the 
time. 

On  July  6.  19S2.  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  John 
Gamer  Insisted  that  the  recipients  of  loans 
from  the  RFC  should  be  published.  The 
campaign  of  ms  had  begun.  Campaign  as- 
aerttosM  eiataMd  that  the  RFC  only  be^Md 
banks  and  corporations,  did  cot  help  the 
common  man. 

Unheard  In  the  din  were  the  vc  ices  of  econ- 
omists who  tried  to  explain  that  strengthen- 
ing the  bank  which  repreaentet  his  savings 
and  the  Industry  which  provMeil  his  Inoome 
did  benefit  the  worktapmaa. 

The  RFC  dtrseton  protmted  ths  publica- 
tion of  the  loaOBs.  and  the  bin  psssi  i1  aiter 
the  provision  was  limited  to  confldentlal 
filing  of  the  RFC  reports  witli  the  clerks 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

Hovre\'er.  after  the  stocticms  <Tt  November 
1B32.  and  at  the  latlstaDoe  of  (speaker  Gar- 
ner (then  Vice  Prssldent-elect  i .  the  Clerk 
of  tbe  House  allowed  the  current  monthly 
repcHTts  to  be  publicly  relea.<^ed. 

On  January  4.  1933.  ii>e  Bouse,  tmdcr 
Speaker  Gamer,  psassd  a  resolvtion  requir- 
ing all  toaas  made  before  July  21.  1932.  to 
be  pubUsbed  as  weU.  The  RFC  board  again 
objected. 

Runs  on  banks  had  already  begun  when 
the  first  monthly  reports  were  published. 

President  Hoover,  on  February  20.  Im- 
plored Oongreas  to  rspsal  the  pioosdugs  of 
publishing  the  RFC  loana.  Els  words  f^ 
on  deaf  ears. 

wo  COOFSS  aXlOM 

The  Democratic  Party,  waiting  to  take  con- 
trol within  2  weeks,  seemed  content  to  let 
the  Nation's  economy  suffer  the  deetnictlon 
of  confidence  caused  by  publication  of  the 
loans  until  they  oOdally  took  over  the 
reins.  Publication  of  the  loans  was  sup- 
as  soon  as  the  Democrats  came  Into 


about  stopping  the  pubUcatioc  of  the  RFC 
loans. 

By  February  27.  a  wholly  unnecessary 
panic  was  in  full  swing.  The  President-elect 
still  bad  not  replied  to  Hoover  s  letter.  Ou 
February  28.  Hoover  again   wrct*   Roosevelt. 

On  March  1,  Roosevelt  answered  lamely 
stating  that  his  secretary  had  neglected  to 
mall  the  r^ly  to  Hoovers  February*!?  let- 
ter. Boosevelt  did  not  even  mention  the 
RFC. 

On  March  8.  Roosevelt  was  again  asked 
If  a  bank  holiday  should  be  declared  until 
the  panic  couM  be  d^speUed  by  a  statement 
from  the  Incoming  administration.  The 
President-elect  said  that  the  governors  of 
the  Statets  could  take  care  of  the  necessary 
closings.  In  no  case  should  such  a  general 
proclamation  be  issued,  he  said. 

Two  days  later,  on  Mp.rch  6.  all  banks  In 
the  Nation  were  cloeed  by  proclamation  of 
Prasldect  Roosevelt.  Most  of  them  reopened 
on  March  15. 

The  country  was  not  ruined;  92  percent 
of  its  banks  were  still  solvent,  thanks.  In 
many  cases,  to  the  help  of  the  RFC  backing. 

Rau^  Thobmtok. 


An  All-Canadian  Seaway 


On  February  17,  President  Hoover  wrote 
to  Roosevelt  aisklng  for  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy from  the  incoming  administration  which 
might  restore  public  confidence  and  stop 
the  runs  on  banks.  He  also  suffasted  that 
Roosevelt  speak  with  congrwlonsl  leadsrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  N02TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  All-Canadian  Seaway."  pmb- 
lished  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune  of  Octo- 
ber 5,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoto, 
as  follows: 

AW  All-Cam  ASIAN  Seawat 

North  Dakota  has  long  been  Interested  In 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway.     Members 
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of  the  State's  congressional  delegation  have 
endorsed  It  and  the  State's  governor  and  leg- 
islature have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  its 
early  construction. 

The  State's  interest,  of  course,  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  seaway 
woiild  bring  ocean  shipping  thousands  of 
miles  closer  to  North  Dakota,  lessening  ship- 
ping costs  on  North  Dalcota  products  which 
go  Into  international  commerce. 

Now  Prime  Bflnlster  St.  Laurant,  of  Can- 
ada, has  Indicated  that  Canada  may  proceed 
with  construction  of  the  seaway  on  Its  own 
book,  since  it  cannot  secure  cooperative  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Canada  may  oe 
•I^iroaching  such  a  decision,  because  Con- 
graM  has  had  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  bill  be- 
fta^e  It  for  session  after  session,  and  has  nev«r 
acted  upon  It.  It  la  only  2  months  since  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  laid  aside  a 
measure  authorizing  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  project. 

President  Truman,  moreover,  has  Indi- 
cated that  if  Canada  goes  ahead  with  build- 
ing of  the  project,  it  will  be  with  his  bless- 
ing. 

If  Canada  does  proceed  with  an  all-Cana- 
dian project  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  the  procrastin.«itlon  of  Con- 
gress may  prove  costly  to  the  United  States. 
It  would  then  be  probable  that  Americans 
will  pay  the  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  without  acquiring  the  advantages 
of  Joint  ownership  and  control.  Americans 
would  be  using  a  foreign-controlled  water- 
way vital  to  American  commerce,  and  they 
would  be  beholden  to  the  Canadians  for  its 
use  at  terms  set  by  the  Canadians. 

Sectionalism  has  been  responsible  for  the 
delay  i^  action  by  Congress.  Some  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  the  Gulf  coast,  have  opposed  It  because 
they  felt  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  con- 
trol they  now  have  over  international  ship- 
ping. They  don't  want  to  see  lake  ports  such 
as  Superior  and  Duluth  and  Milwaukee  be- 
come ports  of  call  for  ocean-going  vessels 
which  could,  for  example,  load  up  at  Duluth 
with  North  Dakota  wheat  and  carry  it  with- 
*  out  any  of  the  rebandllug  tliat  is  now  nec- 
essary to  England  or  Greece. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  should  be  an  in- 
ternational project,  built  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  together  for  the  benefit  of 
both.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
fsect  Canada.  If  It  really  wants  the  seaway  to 
•iMdve  the  project  just  because  the  United 
States  won't  get  in  on  it.  If  Congress  won't 
authorize  United  States  participation,  Can- 
ada should  go  ahead  with  the  project  on  its 
own  and  it  should  get  the  lion's  share  of  the 
benefits  from  it.  That  apparently  is  what 
Congress  is  forcing  Canada  to  do. 


Boxscore  for  the  Eifhty-«econd  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  IHVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATFS 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  debate  on  the 
subject  Boxscore  for  the  Eighty-second 
Congress,  held  on  October  14,  1951,  on 
the  American  Fcrum  of  the  Air,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Re:oro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  debate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRX    AMXKICAN     FORtTM    OT    THK    AlK 
BOXSCORX    rOB    THX    nCHTT-SICONI)    CONGRESS 

Aknoukcxi.  Good  afternoon.  It's  time 
again  to  Join  the  Amerlcar  Forum  of  the  Air. 
dedicated  to  the  full  and  public  discussion  of 
all  sides  of  all  issues  vital  to  you  and  your 
country. 

This  afternoon,  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  examines  tae  Boxscore  for  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress. 

Here  with  us  today  to  add  up  the  totals 
are  two  congressional  teams:  Senator  Robxrt 
Kekb,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma;  Representa- 
tive John  RooMi.r.  Democrat  of  New  York; 
Senator  Geokgi  Malone.  Republican  of 
Nevada,  and  Representative  Lkonabo  Hall, 
Republican  of  New  Tork. 

The  founder  and  moderator  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air.  Theodore  Granik,  Is 
convalescing  this  week,  but  here,  to  take 
his  place,  is  Frank  B'air. 

Mr.  Blaih.  The  Eighty-second  Congress 
came  to  life  in  the  blackest  days  of  the 
Korean  war  last  January.  With  artillery 
booming  in  the  background.  Congress  pushed 
aside  many  home-front  bills  and  flashed  the 
go-ahead  signal  to  national  defense  and 
foreign  aid  legislation. 

Did  the  Eighty-second  Congress  do  too 
much,  or  hasn't  it  done  enough?  Today  we 
will  find  out. 

First  a  question  for  Senator  KnuL 

Senator,  in  your  opinion,  what  has  the 
Eighty-second    Congress    accomplished? 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good 
question  and  I  will  try  to  answer  it.  The 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
has  been  a  "P "  session;  "P"  standing  for 
preparedness,  peace,  prosperity,  prevention, 
and  I  might  add,  probing.  Never  in  time  of 
peace,  and  only  three  times  in  war,  has  a 
session  of  Congress  devoted  more  ime  or 
provided  more  money  for  the  national  de- 
fense. In  addition  to  the  appropriation  bills, 
this  Congress  has  passed  or  is  enacting  28 
major  defense  bills. 

Out  of  this  session  of  Congress  have  come 
the  debates  and  the  establishment  of  facts 
and  principles  which  have  proved  that  the 
Democratic  admlnlstrfttlon's  foreign  policy 
is  the  best  for  America  to  follow;  a  foreign 
p>olicy  which  gives  us  the  beet  ctiance  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace. 

On  the  home  front  we  have  also  met  our 
respoi^ibiUty  in  the  form  of  flood  control, 
bills  fpr  American  agriculture,  bills  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Korean  struggle,  and  the 
present  emergency,  the  renewal  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  food  to  prevent 
faihine  in  India  and  Tugoslavia  and  else- 
where; and  then  we  have  passed  a  new  de- 
fense production  act  providing  reasonable 
controls,  a  new  defense  bousing  act.  and 
we  are  about  to  pass  a  vital  tax  bill,  to  the 
end  that  business  is  continuing,  defen.se 
needs  are  being  met.  and  we  are  going  to 
come  closer  to  the  achievement  of  our  goal — 
a  pay-as-we-go  basis — and  without  ruinous 
inflation. 

And  too,  Mr.  Blair,  we  have  refused  to 
spend  ail  of  our  time  watering  last  year's 
crops.  The  Republicans  spend  their  present 
in  the  past — they  refuse  to  build  for  tomor- 
row. They  are  too  busy  trying  to  tear  down 
yesterday.  We  have  refused  to  let  the  Re- 
publican leadership  force  us  to  devote  all 
our  time  and  energy  to  writing  obituaries  for 
the  Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  We 
Just  don't  believe  in  putting  past  things 
first.  We  have  refused  to  permit  the  tall, 
which  is  MacArthiir.  to  wag  the  dog,  which 
is  Congress.  We  have  refused  to  let  the 
MacArthur  advocates  in  the  Senate  lead  us 


l|ito  declaring  war  on  Communist  China 
We  have  refused  to  go  It  alone  with  Genera 
MacArthur  Into  an  ail-out  war  in  Asia  tha 

iould  have  handed  victory  to  Russia  on 
Iver  platter.     We  have  refused  to   let  thi 
eider  Mr.  Hoover  lead  us  in  a  rout  and  re 
tteat  to  the  citadel  of  the  Waldorf  Astorli 
We  have  refused  to  let  the  armchair  gen 
eralB.  Bob  Tatt  and  others,  neutrallle  an 
qestroy  the  usefulness  and  the  leadership  ot 
^e  most  brilliant  and  able  combined  Chief$ 
S  Staff  in  our  history.     We  have  stayed  o: 
we  high  road  to  production,  prosperity,  a: 
Oeace,  and  refused  to  spend  the  summer 
9ie  labyrinth  of  detours  into  which  the 
{tublicans  have  constantly  tried  to  seduce 

.  Idi.  Blaix.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Senato: 
ilALOKE,  bow  would  you  answer  that  ques 
Jon? 

>  Senator  Malonk.  I  would  simply  say  tha 
Whatever  has  been  done  can  be  blamed  o: 
^e  Democrats  of  the   Congress.     They 
iti  full  control  of  both  Houses  of  Co 
S|nd  the  White  House. 
.  I  If  this  is  a  peace  Congress,  I  have  nev( 
aeen  a  war  Congress.     This  is  the  third  Dem 
ocratic  war  in  my  generation.     I  have  bee: 
in  both  of  the  others,  and  maybe  they  wll 
get  down  to  me  In  this  one.     We  are  In 
war  in  Korea,  in  which  we  have  lost  in  killecl 
Claimed,  and   wounded   160,000   boys.      Ouf 
State  Department  wont  let  the  boys  win  I 
4nd  they  don't  dare  lose  it,  and  so  there 
40  end  to  it. 

Now,  for  18  years,  our  taxpayers  have  as 

Pi  that  each  piece  of  legislation  pn 
by  the  administration  was  a  separa 
to  be  considered  on  its  own  individual 
8.  Although  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na^f 
have  not  liked  this  legislation,  the 
Aave  not  associated  It  in  its  place  in  t: 
over-all  pattern. 
'  What  the  public  and  the  majority  In  Con 

iress  has  not  seen  is  the  pattern  of  the  pi 
rhlch,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  eating  the  be: 
ut  of  our  economic  system.  High  spots  _ 
the  plot  are:  First,  the  recognition  of  Com 
•lunlst  Russia  in  1934  without  any  safi 
guards;  second,  the  removal  of  the  mctaL 
|ase  for  our  money  in  1934,  laying  thi 
Groundwork  for  unlimited  spending;  thirA 
ae  application  of  the  so-called  Reciprocal 
["rade  Act,  dividing  our  markets  with  thj 
Dreign  nations  of  the  world;  foiorth.  deflci^ 
Inanclng  resulting  in  printing-press  mone* 
ilmo-t  without  limit;  fifth,  the  sending  of 
•lUions  of  dollars  of  taxoayers'  money  t4> 
iorelgn  nations,  on  the  Karl  Marx  principle. 
•Prom  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
Recording  to  his  need."  l 

,  The  Eighty-second  Congress,  trained  as  ii 
iB  to  Jump  tlirough  the  administration  hoop 
«t  each  suggestion  of  the  President,  appoil 
•ntly  does  not  see  this  Fablan-Marxlst  pati- 
tern  of  a  one-economic  world,  nor  do  theV 
iee  that  the  financing  of  the  governmenu 
furope  by  us  is  part  of  the  plot. 
^  *rhe  legislation  passed  by  the  Eighty-M 
dnd  Congress  in  1951  included:  First, 
3:year  extension  of  the  so-called  reclprc 
*-ade  program,  which  continues  to  place  lA 
e  hands  of  a  thoroughly  discredited  Stati 
partment  the  power  of  life  or  death  ov3 
e  workers  and  investors  of  this  Natlo^ 
hrough  the  division  of  the  markets  of  tbli 
"ation  with  the  sweatshop  nations  of  Eu^ 
pe;  second,  appropriations  of  $8.500,000.f 
0  to  Europe  without  conditions  attached, 
ch  as  provision  for  a  United  States  ci 
ut)pe  and  free  convertibility  of  cval 
ncles,  and  Integrity  of  private  Investi 
itoents  within  the  borders  of  the  countrle^ 
we  help;  and  equal  access  to  the  trade  of 
these  areas,  particularly  those  areas  that  wp 
ire  committed  to  defend;  third,  a  tax  bl|l 
?liich  continues  the  theory  that  taxes  mt 
«  continually  raided  to  s^iphon  off  the 
a  wages  and  any  dividend  checks  that 
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tazpafv  sight  racclTe  on  bis 
all  on  th»  tfeMry  tbat  if  an  inmvMaal 
spends  eaniad  tnooinc  in  tbe  market  ptaOM 
on  tlM  aaeantttas  and  eontforts  of  lUe  it 
will  cause  inflation,  but  tf  XJbm  Oovsramrat 
spends  It  there  wUl  be  no  tnllatloo.    AU  of 


throogli 
Congress. 

We  are  tiolrting 
together  by  continued  ~ei 
we  should  suiklsnly  run  out  of 
the  excuse  (or  deficit  jHannlng,  for  selling 
additional  boixls.  for  prtnttac  more 
for  constantly  inereastng  tsaes.  our  < 
wotfd  crumble  wltbln  90  days.  Tbe  sd- 
BrtBisUstioo  has  dlsii^Btsd  tn  a  sbort  18 
yean  tbs  ssssts  of  our  great  Nation,  assets 
tiuilt  up  OTsr  a  century  of  time.  If  the  na- 
tlooal  debt  were  to  be  transferred  to  tbe 
48  States  on  a  per  capita  basts.  S8  of  the 
States  would  owe  more  tban  tbs  taxable 
value  of  tbe  piopeily  wttbln  tbeir  borders. 
And  tbe  Bghty  sscond  Ooshtmb  to  rsspon- 
slble  for  much  of  tbls. 

Tbat.  Mr.  Moderator.  Is  tbe  box  score  of 
tbe  El^ty-second  Congress. 

Re  press  ntatlTs  Haij..  Mr.  Blair. 

Mr.  BLan.  Y^u 

Representatire  Halx.  I  taaTS  llstensd  witb 
Interest  to  wbat  Senatcr  Kns  bad  to  say. 
I  noticed  tbat  be  ^>ent  about  00s  half 
minute  talking  about  tte  bos  soar*  «f  tbe 
Oongress  and  the  other  i—Mng  a  csmpatgn 
speech.  Well,  I  can  undsrstaxid  tbat  vary 
well  for  tbe  reason  tbat  if  you  look  at  tbs 
boK  score.  Senator,  you  will  find  tbat  the 
BIghty-eecond  Congrees  has  spent  more  time 
doliv  less  tban  any  Coogress  In  history. 

BapwMinUtiTt  Boonr.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 

Bsprsasntatlve  Haix  Just  a  moment.  I 
want  to  finisb  my  statement.  I  have  tbe 
ofltotal  box-scare  right  here  before  me.  I 
dkint  pick  tbe  Items  on  this.  Tbe  clerks  up 
there  do  tbst.  and  they  list  tbe  major  bills 
for  the  first  session.  There  are  aeveu  major 
bills,  five  of  wbldk  have  become  law:  trade 
agreements.  XBtfla  emergency  food  rcttsC.  d»- 
(cnae  bonslag.  «BtTsrHa  military  tnlaJBg , 
and  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Mr.  Blais.  Congressman  Rooivrr. 

Representative  Haix.  Tbat  is  all  we  bare 
done  In  tbls  first  session  of  Congress. 

RepresentatlTS  Boomr.  Well,  let  me  point 
out  to  jaa,  Ownfrwiinin  Hall,  a  few  of  tbe 
things  that  have  happened  in  this  first  ses- 
slan  of  tbe  Klgbty-second  OcmgreBS.  Before 
X  do  tbat.  let  me  say  to  Senator  Matosra  tbat 
listening  closely  to  his  reinarka.  00s  would 
never  realise  that  since  1933.  the  nsttoiMil 
Income  has  gone  up  from  •40.000.000iXn  a 
year  to  •388,000X100.000  a  year  and  tbat  eQr« 
porate  profits,  wbSCb  w<ere  IS.000.000,000  !n 
the  red  tn  1933,  have  gone  up  to  pltis  948.000.- 
9004XW. 

But.  Congressman  Haix,  let  me  point  out 
at  tbe  things  tbat  tbls  Congress  has 
This  Congress,  witb  regard  to  boaslag. 
a  bill  to  tbe  extent  of  SI. 000 ,000 .000 
to  proTlde  housing  In  defense  areas.  It  has 
rcsiewed  direct  home-purchase  loans  for  vet- 
•mas.  It  has  eased  credit  curbs  (or  iiilsisns 
In  krw-  and  mediinn-ccst  Ko»»lng.  It  has 
approprUtsd  960.000.000  for  tow-cost  pubUc- 
rental  projects  and  slum  clearance. 

Senator  KKaa.  Dont  you  know  that  those 
are  not  major  items  to  tbe  RepubUcans? 

Reprsssntstlve  Roomrr.  I  wss  just  men- 
tioning s  few. 

Senator  Kna.  Go  right  ahead. 

Representative  Halu  Oaa  X  break  ta  there? 
I  am  a  little  bit  mirpctsed  today  becauee  we 
have  two  leaders  here  from  tbe  Democratic 

Party 

ReprcMntattve  Rootrrr.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Repreeentatlve   Haix.  Mr.   Kxsa   and   Mr. 

RooNXT.  and  I  know  tbst  tbe  keystone  of  the 

rair  Deal  program  bss  been  sbout 

we  have  haii  the  maaaa  plan; 


we  hsve  had  the  Kwing  compuisory  health 
program;  and  we  have  had  Ijtae  etrfl-rlgbts 
program.  And  here  we  have  two  leadeis  of 
the  Pair  Deal  party  and  tbey  haven t  eT>o 
mentioned  these. 

Have  vou  scrapped  tbose  BOWf 

Mr. 


Tou  seem  to  for- 
get tbe  Old  Deal.  Don't  you  remember  tbe 
Old  Deal  in  1933r 

itatlve  Haix.  I  would  like  to  bsvs 
to  tbe  qoestlon. 

Bepneentative  Roohtt.  Dont  you  remem- 
ber when  nobody  bad  anything? 

Do  yoQ  think  tbat  people  tn  tbelr  standard 
ot  Uvlng  are  a  bit  better  off  today  tban  tbey 
were  In  19S3T  Why,  as  tbe  President  said  at 
a  luadMoa  In  asa  Fraadsoo  some  weeks  ago. 
yoQ  fonts  OB  tbe  other  side  cf  the  aisle  think 
you  stkould  have  1S51  proAts  st  wages  and 
bouts  of  tbe  first  term  of  tbe  McKlnley  sd- 
mintstratlon. 

Hall.  At  that  time  we  had 
KDd  not  tn  Korea. 

Mr.  BmuB.  Senator  Kerr,  we  haven't  heard 
from  you  for  quite  a  while. 

Senator  Ksaa.  Tbank  you  very  much. 

My  friend.  Senator  Malows.  talked  about 
ttils  administration  eating  the  heart  out  of 
the  economic  ijitsm  of  America,  and  that 
we  are  paying  move  tans  than  ever  before. 
Now.  that  iset  steHsmsnt  Is  tme.  but  let 
me  remind  htm  ths*  we  have  WMrc  left  after 
we  pay  the  taxes  than  we  ersr  had  before. 

As  my  eollesgue  ssld.  our  natloaal  Inocme 
has  grown  to  where  It  is  now  nearty  8  times 
what  Is  was  cnrlag  tbe  11  years  wlien  we 
taerdsned  mMv  BvOBg.  cooled  wader  Cooi- 
Ulge.  aod  hvagered  wMtar  Hoover.  The  per 
capita  iaccam  of  am  people  has  gone  up 
from  less  than  9400  until  now  it  is  above 
91.900  tcr  wsry  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
tbe  Nation.  Tbose  sre  levels  imdreamed  of 
and  uniieard  of  B.  R.  T.  That  meazis  "Be- 
fore Roosevelt  and  Truman." 

Mr.  Buua.  But.  Senator,  do  you  attribute 
all  of  tikat  to  tbe  Klgbty  sscood  J-mgrssst 

S«aatcrKBS8.  1  say  tbat  tbs  Mgbty  second 
Cnnfiew  is  cf  that  pattern.  Wtoea  oar  good 
trlcnd.  Mr.  Hall,  over  there  from  Hew  York, 
talks  about  what  tbe  cardinal  prtectpies  of 
the  Fair  Deal  and  the  New  Deal  an.  be  Is 
just  another  Republican  ttiat  never  did  lesrn 
and  never  win  know  them. 

RefrnMBtattve  Ball.  How  about  the  an> 
swer  toltr 

PmatfT  Ksaa.  Tba  1  aiilliml  prtactple  at 
tbe  Democrattc  Party  te  tbs  waUSte  of  tbe 
peop]*.  Oo  ask  tbe  people  bow  tbey  are  get- 
ting aka^  and  ycu  will  find  out. 

you.  Senator,  tbat  Mr. 
Brasnaa  pluu  the 

gram,   and   tbe   civil   rlghte 

'^usts."    Row.  what  Is  yaw  answer  to  that? 

Tou  skip  tlM  answers  very  well. 

My  answer  Is  tbat  Mr.  TTU- 

said  tbat  tbe  Brannan  plaii 

wss  s  "1 

Repiiutetlie  Hall.  Re  certainly  did. 

aenator  Emm.  Mr.  Trumaa  Jam  aeeer  8al4 
that  tte  eompulsory-beslth  program  le  a 
"most." 

Beptescntatlve  Bstx.  Be  certainly  has. 
Where  have  ya«  been? 

Benami  Kan.  I  haw  ben  where  a  ntnaber 
of  thln^  are  happening  and  not  where  men 
are  Indulging.  In  memories  of  tbe  past. 

Mr.  Buua.  Senator  Maixuik. 

Maloiol  I  think  this  Is  s  very  cn- 
and  It  would  be  an 
tf  we  stayed  on  the 
subject.  Ssaator  Kna.  my  good  friend. 
qwaks  et  the  ftve-fOSd  Increase  In  tbe  na> 
ttonal  taeoma.  The  Democrat  adminlstra- 
tioB  wfUi  tbe  help  of  the  Dtmooat  majority 
til  Congress  has  stolen  one- half  of  tbe  ssv- 
Ings  and  tbe  Insurance  and  tbe  laeomas  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Statm  by  laflaUon 


In  the  last  few  years  A  Government  agency 
reports  that  the  dollar  of  1939  is  now  worth 
53  cents  Now.  the  facts  are,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  Snlsh  my  statement 

Senator  Kxas    I  will. 

BnaMr  Maloicz.  if  you  will  please  let  me 
flalito  my  statement  now.  il  remember 
Senator  Kxex  on  ether  programs  ) 

Mr.  BiAn.  Senator  MUone  has  the  fioor, 
gentlemen. 

Senato.  M.ux>ki  I  would  nj  that  by  In- 
llatlati  you  can  have  a  «500.«Xj  000.000  In- 
eooe  In  a  little  while,  but  that  dc<r!>n't  mean 
anything  tf  tbe  value  of  tbe  dollar  goes  down 
as  tbe  Ineosne  goeo  up.  I  think  we  will  pos- 
slbty  have  a  9808j800.OO0  OOO-a-year  Income 
because  we  are  going  off  the  deep  end  of  in- 
flation. 

Bow.  lefs  get  bnek  to  other  things  we  sre 
dctng. 

*"g**'*''  ei*d  Prance  have  a  pact,  a  mili- 
tary and  eoonomJic  pact,  with  Russia.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  of  the  16  r.at'.ons  that  we 
s:*  flnaTMTtng  tn  Bnrope  have  trade  agree- 
ments with  Russia  and  the  iron -curtain 
ocurtries,  and  tlwy  have  been,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  Marshall  plan,  sending  erery- 
tbng  needed  to  srm  Russia  and  the  iron- 
curtain  countries. 

Tbs  Kngtish  trade  with  tin  and  rubber  in 
ChliUL 

Bspreeentatlve  Roowrr.  Senator 

Serator  Maioxu.  Will  you  permit  me  to 
finish  my  statonent?  In  the  Senate,  we 
have  to  yield.  I  dont  know  how  It  is  in  the 
Houee. 

Representative  Haix.  We  can  only  speak 
for  5  Btiactes  over  there. 

fleaaler  Malokx  We  a  e  never  going  to  be 
sble  to  stop  tbst  trade  between  the  Marshall 
plan  eouBtrtes  and  mm -curtain  countries . 
They  sre  trading  now  as  usual  We  had  tbe 
Kem-Wberry-MalODe  resolution  which  wo\ild 
have  stopped  that,  but  the  Demorrat-con- 
troUed  Bgbty-eecond  Conams  replaced  it 
with  a  bill  that  allows  the  ndmlniatrator 
to  confer  00  tbe  Secretary  of  State  the  power 
to  determine  what  they  will  be  allowed  to 
9ril:  and  tbe  Secretary  of  Stita  has  been  on 
record  at  tbaas  that  he  doeen  t  object  to 
tliis  trade.  So.  what  tbe  Eiehtv-second  Con- 
gress Is  dohog  is  to  being  ab<>ut  thi«  situa- 
tion: Tbe  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
have  furaBlied  80  pereent  of  the  mat«tlal 
in  KGrea  that  tas  gOM  to  shoot  their  sona. 

RspreeentattTr  Rooserr.  Senator  Malons. 
I  liavs  ahum  as  xnucb  respect  tor  your  judg- 
ifaul  with  regard  to  dosnestic  Lssues  as  I 
have  with  regard  to  yoar  Ideas  tr.at  Eisen- 
bower  Is  preecflitly  tn  Burope  doing  a  boon- 
*««^gHi»f  job.  Tou  have  opposed  the  entire 
maltei  of  tbe  North  Atlantte  Pact,  the  arm- 
ing at  a  frc^  Europe  In  ovder  to  beat  our 
rfsnmnn  enemy,  and  you  iiavo  taken  thli 
l>f^^tiim  now  Tor  quite  some  Umc. 

80  tbst  I  can  say  to  yoa  that  I  have  about 
am  much  reipsct  witb  regard  to  your  judg- 
ment on  duuifstlf  affairs  as  I  have  on  foreign 
aSain. 

Bcprmeiitative  HaxX.  Mr.  Blair,  can  I  break 
tn  here  for  jtist  a  minute? 

Mr.  BLAia.  WeA.  for  just  s  aec(»d.  Ccoi- 


ktive  Hall.  I  cant  do  't  in  a 
I  would  like  to  speak  on  this  pros- 
perity tbat  Senator  Km  ^pmnii!  so  much 
time  en. 

Tbe  prosyeiUy  we  have  todsy.  Senator — 
and  you  know  it  ss  well  as  I  do — is  based 
00  war  and  preparation  for  war.  We  had 
-^IIH'"*  on  relief  tn  19^8  until  World  War  II. 
Pr^aratton  for  that  war  and  preparation 
for  this  police  action — I  am  korry — in 
Korea — Is  tbe  reason  why  we  have  thio  great 
prosperity  that  you  are  boafUng  about. 
Ham:  Hitler  had  that  kind  of  prceperfty 
based  upon  war  and  preparation  fcr  war. 
Mussolini  twd  It  for  a  while.  CMctatcrs  and 
klafs  of  old  have  had  it. 
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I  would  cerUdnly  like  to  see  this  adminis- 
tration get  down  to  a  point  vbere  we  have 
prosperity  in  normal  peacetime.  And  you 
can't  tell  me  that  anything  we  have  today 
ta  based  upon  anything  but  war  manufactur- 
ing, and  with  that  of  course,  we  have  our 
boys  fighting  in  Korea. 

Senator  Kzaa.  Congreasman,  you  are  a  very 
unrealistic  thinker.  You  have  this  threat  of 
war. 

Representative  Hall.  Tes. 

Senator  Kxer.  Now.  it  is  even  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  Republican  Party  to  provide  a 
meaiM  to  prevent  the  threat  of  war.  Realism 
daaumds  that  we  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Representative  Hau.,  Have  you  stopped  any 
war? 

Senator  Kcaa.  I  will  ask  you. 

Mr.  Blaik.  Senator,  will  you  hold  that  Just 
a  minute,  sir?  We  will  continue  in  Just  a 
minute.  But  first.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
minute,  if  I  may.  to  pay  tribute  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  magazine  Radio  and  TV  Mirror, 
wbicb  is  now  on  your  newsstands.  Now,  this 
current  issue  of  this  magasine  is  devoted  to 
NBC's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  is  truly 
a  story  and  picture  record  of  our  network. 
We  on  the  American  Forum  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  article  on  page  66.  which 
deals  with  Mrs.  Theodore  Granlk,  the  first 
lady  of  the  American  Forum.  I  would  like 
you  to  have  a  copy  of  that  magazine.  Again, 
we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  editors  of 
Radio'  and  TV  Mirror. 

We  •vill  continue  with  this  discussion  in 
Just  a  moment,  but  first,  here  is  an  important 
aano;incement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Bukia.  We  are  ready  once  again,  and 
Senator  Kna.  you  were  saying 

Senator  Ksaa.  Well,  thank  you,  I  said  that 
my  Republican  Irlends  w^'e  unrealistic  in 
their  thinking.  They  know  and  we  know 
that  after  1932  this  Nation  had  been  driven 
to  its  knees  They  know  that  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations  we  came  back  up  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  poverty,  de- 
pression, and  want.  They  know  we  were  on 
the  road  to  recovery  and  prosperity  when 
World  War  II  was  forced  upon  us.  They 
didn't  want  it 

Representative  Hall.  How  many  were  on 
the  relief  rolls? 

Senator  Kxaa.  They  didn't  want  it  and  not 
even  we  wanted  it.  The  challenge  to  the 
Democratic  administration  has  come  in  be- 
ing  able  to  fight  this  war  and  win  it,  and  in 
being  able  to  meet  the  threat  of  war  today 
and  still  keep  prosperity. 

Representative  Hall.  One  llttlo  question. 
Senator.  Is  any  of  this  prosperity  you  ar« 
talking  about  based  upon  the  expenditures 
for  the  war  effort? 

Senator  Kasa.  This  prosperity 

Representative  Hall.  You  can  answer  that 
In  one  word. 

Senator  KEaa.  Is  based  upon  production 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people 

Representative  Hall.  Where  does  that 
money   come   from? 

Senator  Ksas  It  comes  from  the  produc- 
tion by  the  people,  from  the  farmers  and 
from  the  workers. 

Mr.  Blahi.  Senator  Malone? 

Senator  Malonc.  Now.  Mi'.  Roonxt.  I  Jtjst 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  something; 
about  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  all  such  pacts. 
We  had  a  Kellogg  Pact.  We  had  other 
pacts.  The  only  party  that  kept  the  pacti 
was  us:  whenever  it  became  convenient,  for 
reasons  of  the  other  nation's  best  interests, 
to  break  It,  the  other  nation  broke  it. 

The  reason  I  am  against  all  pacts  that 
say  we  are  automatically  In  war  when  an- 
other nation  goes  to  war.  Is  that  we  falii 
nothing:  because  a  nation  was  with  tis  in 
World  War  I.  or  World  War  n,  they  are  not 
necessarily  with  us  in  world  war  III.  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  this:  England's  pol- 
ley.  voiced  in  1868.  by  a  great  Prime  Minister. 


has  never  changed.  It  was  reaffirmed  by 
Churchill  in  1945  when  he  said.  "We  have  no 
permanent  friendships  or  enmities;  we  have 
but  permanent  Interests."  That  means  that 
unless  we  support  England's  colonial  system 
all  over  the  world,  we  don't  have  England. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  one  of  his  lucid 
moments,  asked  Churchill  why  he  didn't 
get  out  of  Hong  Kong  to  save  us  future 
trouble.  Churchill  answered  in  words  that 
rang  around  the  world,  "I  did  not  become 
the  King's  first  Minister  to  liquidate  the 
British  Empire." 

Now.  the  United  States  started  in  Yalta 
when  our  President  gave  Manchuria  to  Rus- 
sia, with  no  safeguards  whatever,  and  this 
laid  the  groundwork  for  Korean  trouble — 
leading  to  the  "police  action,"  causing  160.- 

000  of  our  boys  to  be  lying  out  there  In 
graves  or  in  hospitals. 

Mr.  Buua.  Senator 

Senator  Malone.  I  Just  want  to 

Mr.  Blaib.  We  told  our  audience  that  we 
were  going  to  discuss  the  congressional  box 
score.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

Senator  Malonx.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  discussing. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  Is  the  thing  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  discuss. 

Senator  Malone.  It  is  exactly  what  we  are 
discussing,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  finish. 

Representative  Roonet.  They  want  to  talk 
about  the  past. 

Mr.  Blair.  Senator  Maloni,  you  may  fin- 
ish, and  then  we  will  get  to  today's  topic. 

Senator  Malone.  I  am  on  today's  topic. 
What  is  this  war  today  out  there  but  today's 
topic,  the  accomplishment  of  this  Congress? 

Representative  Roonet.  Senator 

S?nator  Malone.  I  dW  not  yield. 

Mr.  BLAnt.  Senator  Malonx  has  the  fioor. 

Representative  Roonxt.  He  has  had  the 
floor  now  for  the  last  several  minutes. 

Mr.  Blair.  Go  ahead.  Senator  Malone. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Malonx.  We  are  going  to  be  In 
Iran  and  in  Egypt  supporting  the  colonial 
system,  according  to  Acheson.  Just  like  we 
are  in  Korea.  Now.  how  did  we  get  into 
Korea?  We  are  in  Korea  because  of  trying 
to  hold  up  something,  in  this  case  the  divi- 
sion of  Korea.  We  are  going  to  get  into 
more  trouble  by  trying  to  hold  up  something 
else.  We  are  supporting  the  colonialism 
slavery  system  of  the  empires,  that  is,  the 
British,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgian,  and  the 
Netherlands.  We  are  supporting  the  colonial 
system  throughout  the  world,  and  there  is 
no  way  In  the  world  we  can  hold  It  up.  Thus 
we  are  going  to  get  into  these  police  actions 
all  around  the  world. 

Representative  Roonxt.  I  wonder  U I  could 
interrupt  to  say  a  word? 

When  you  express  the  thoughts  that  you 
have  Just  expressed,  you  are  not  expressing 
the  thoughts  of  the  responsible  leaders  of 
your  own  party.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
group  who  went  in  June  to  Paris  to  interview 
General  Elsenhower  and  the  people  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  NATO  program,  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty  nations,  and  we  found  that 
meet  of  the  folks  In  charge  of  that  program, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Charles  Spoffett  in  Lon- 
don, and  others,  are  all  members,  registered 
members  of  your  party.  You  do  not  repre- 
sent the  thinking  of  Republicans  such  as 
Senator  Lodge  of  the  Senate  and  many 
others. 

Senator  Malone.  I  am  quick  to  admit  that. 

1  believe  U  is  generally  said  that  my  thinking 
represents  sound  Republican  doctrine. 

Representative  Roonet.  You  are  an  isola- 
tionist, and  you  want  to  sUy  with  that  re- 
gardless of  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Senator  Malonx.  I  say,  lets  extend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Extend  the  areas  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  I  am  no  Isolationist, 
neither  am  I  a  fool. 

Mr.  Blair.  Do  you  gentleman  feel  that  the 
Eighty -second  Congress  spent  more  time  on 
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national  defense  and  items  related  to  ^e 
national  defense  that  on  home-front  legisla- 
tion? 

Representative  Hall.  I  think  I  posed  tl^t 
question  at  the  beginning.  I 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  Senator 
Malone,  for  keeping  the  floor  from  Sen- 
ator Kxxx. 

Senator  Malone.    Thank  you. 

Representative  Hall.  Anyway,  I  posed  that 
'question  at  the  beginning.  I  said  that  tftie 
keystone  of  Mr.  Truman's  dome^ic  program 
is  civil  rights,  the  Brannan  plan,  and  t^ie 
compulsory  health  program:  and  I  haveii't 
heard  Mr.  Roonet  or  Mr.  Kesr  say  anythltig 
about  them.  i 

Representative  Roonet.  That  Isn't  It  at  ^11. 
1  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  one  ahy 
!  more   opposed   to  socialized   medicine   thkn 
I  am.  I 

Senator  Malone.   If  I  may  interrupt \ 

Representative  Rconet.  I  beg  your  pard 
Senator. 

Senator  Malone.    t  was  Just  trying  to 
you  off. 

Representative  Roowrr.   That  is  perfec 
all  right. 

There  isn't  anyone  in  the  Congress 
opposed  to  socialized  medicine  than  I  am 
will  have  no  part  of  it. 

Senator  Malone.    Not  the  Democratic 
ministration. 

Repressentative   Roonet.    That   is   not   kn 
achievement  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
We  are  prepared  here  to  tell  what  the  Elghixr- 
[  second  Congress  has  done.  T 

Representative  Hall.  It  is  right  here  kn 
this  paper.  I 

Representative  Roonxt.  So  far  as  the  uie- 
publlcan  leadership  of  the  Eighty-secoiid 
Congress  is  concerned,  their  only  programlls 
to  oppose.     They  are  anti  everything. 

They  are  utterly  bereft  of  the  program. 
[They  wlU  be  bereft  of  a  program  when  thky 
'get  to  the  floor  in  1952.  [ 

Senator  Malone.  As  I  say.  we  are  favoring 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  a  record  oX 
128  successful  years. 

Senator  Kerr.  That  was  not  in  the  Eight  r- 
second  Congress,  Senator. 

Senator  Malone.  I  did  not  yield.     I 
Just  going  to  say  that  we  could  recover 
area  with  our  Monroe  Doctrine  and  thus 
would    not    be    dependent    upon,    nor   coi 
mitted  to  fight  for.  another  nation's  colon 
system. 

B4r.  Blair.  The  time  is  up.    Thank 
gentlemen. 

You   have  been  listening  to  the  boxsci 
of  the  Eighty-second   Congress,   I   was   to 

Our  speakers  have  been  Senator  RoaiiT 
Kerr,  of  Oklahoma;  Senator  Georcz  liiALoii, 
of  Nevada:  Congressman  John  Roc  net.  ^f 
New  York,  and  Congressman  Leon.wid  Hai|l, 
of  New  York. 

This  is  Frank  Blair,  substituting  fcir  Thei 
dore  Granlk,  founder  of  the  American  Foru  n 
of  the  Air. 
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Resolntions  Affecting  Federal-Stale  Rel  i- 
tions  Adopted  by  GoTeinors'  CoBfe^ 


ence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE5 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KATTSAS 

'in  the  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAlis 
Saturday.  October  20,  1951  j 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ajk 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  resDlutioas 
affecting  Federal-State  relations  idopt^ 
by  the  Forty-third  Governors'  Confei- 
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ence  at  Gatlinburg.  Term.,  on  Wednes- 
day. October  3.  1951. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Governors'  Conference  at  its 
meeting  held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 
in  June  1950,  and  therefoi-e,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  call  these  resolutions 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  motion  made  by  Gov. 
Alfred  E  DriscoU,  of  New  Jersey,  sec- 
onded by  Gov.  James  P.  Byrnes,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  a  special  committee  to  confer  with 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  creation 
of  a  commission  designed  to  clarify  and 
simplify  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
latioos. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant step  in  the  futiu^  preservation  of 
our  democratic  form  of  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RcsoLcnom  Afwwcijmq  FfeHiAZ.-9raTB  Rsla- 
nom  ABorro  sr  the  FosTT-ruiao  Oovkb- 

OoimBNCB    AT    GATUMWtTEC.    TENN., 

8.  1»51 


CIVIL 

In  view  a<  tinaettled  world  eondiLujua  to- 
day, an  effectively  operated  clvU-d^enae 
program  ia  eRsentlal  ai  a  first  line  of  secu- 
rity for  tbt  Mattoo.  In  case  of  eatmj  attack, 
all  levels  at  co'venunent— madena.  State,  and 
local — iMHfc  be  pt«|Hi«d  to  eope  with  the 
altaaUan  fay  bmmm  ct  adiqaate  civil  rtiifw, 

Because  civfl  4a#eaee  \m  an  intecrml  part 
of  our  national  aecurlty,  the  OovemoTs'  Con- 
ftoence  rococniaea  tbat  guidance  and  over-all 
planning  ahonki  came  fnan  the  National 
Oovemment  throogli  apfvopriat*  «•***« "*H 
inchMtinc  the  dvU-Mteaae  itaWlrtw— it 
and  the  Dapartmeat  of  Oitmae.  However. 
the  governors'  conferenoe  also  wtahw  to 
state  its  convictioo  tbat  the  State  govem- 
menta  and  the  guvetums  In  particular  have 
a  ipeclal  reapoaalMllty  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorttlee  In  deaUnc  with  clvU-<le- 
problems  and  to  tnapleaaent  Federal 
pottclee  and  Interstate  dvU  defense  eo^^iaeta 
tn  cHxler  to  protect  the  Uvee  and  humeB.  the 
farms  and  tedustrtes  of  our  people. 

In  order  to  achieve  •  state  of  readlnen. 
virtvally  all  of  the  States  have  recently  en- 
acted baalc  elvll-<lefenee  legislatton  and  have 
eatahliahed  the  necessary  organlaatkin  for 
elvU  defense.  Many  of  the  States  have  ratl- 
Sad  conyacta  amoaf  timamtim  for  effeQive 
Interstate  coc^>eratkm  and  Bratatf  aaiiB^nee 
tn  dvll-defenae  activities.  However.  Stete 
and  local  clvU-defenae  progranM  have  been 
hampered  by  the  failure  ct  Oongress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  adequate  for  cooperative 
kte   dvU-ddlBae   operations    and 


Tbe  gmmmait'  cMfstenue  mgaa  ttat  the 
CongTMB  of  tts  Unltsd  States  pronptty  make 

adequate  ptoiiliitju  for  a  wen  conceived  dvU- 
defense  program.  We  further  reconunend 
that  all  States  which  have  not  done  so  take 
immediate  aetkm  to  ratify  the  uniform  inter- 
state q>ra-di#sn—  ooaapact  as  developed  by 
tbe  Council  of  State  OoveniaaaBtB  and  the 
Federal  ClvU  Dtfense  A&mimMnMaa. 

In  order  that  the  enrolhneut  at  civil -de- 
fense forces  may  be  facilitated,  the  gover- 
nors' conference  also  urges  that  tbe  Congress 
enact  pending  measures  for  indemnification 
of  dtily  constltoted  dvO-defense  personnel 
who  votxmtarUy  aasasM  civU -defense  duties 
and  who  may  be  Injured  or  killed  in  the 
psrforWHM*  at  their  rlutl^'s  Such  indemni- 
iTdltim  Aorid  be  financed  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Oovanunent. 

DfTXBSTATK  COMPMSS 

Muy  governmental  problems  that  tran- 
scend State  Hues  require  common  solutions 


by  the  Slates  working  together  within  ra- 
gions  and  throughout  tbe  country.  Any  lack 
of  cooperation  results  Inevitably  in  the 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Government  of  .  ow- 
ers.  duties,  and  functions  which  are  State 
re^KinslblUUes.  Much  recent  progrew  has 
been  made  bv  the  States  *""yi>»fc*"g  throagb 
the  mechanism  of  intssstate  coasyaata,  aad  a 
large  number  ot  such  compacts  were  ratillsd 
at  the  1951  State  legislative  sessloQs.  Bow- 
ever,  the  States  on  occasion  have  been  de- 
layed in  securing  oongrassloual  consent  to 
the  detailed  and  specific  agreenusnts  entered 
Into  among  the  States. 

Therefore,  the  govsmars*  conference 
strongly  urges  that  tta  < 
action  grantlag  coaaaaft  to 
pacta  now  rirtlng  hatmt  it,  and  that  in  the 
future  there  be  aaaeted  general  oot»ent  In 
advance  legislation  permuting  the  States  to 
enter  Into  agreements  among  themsstvas  tn 
broad  fields  of  action  for  which  the  States 
have  primary  xcsponslbUlty  under  otR-  Frd- 
eral  Conetftution. 

The  governors'  conference  recaHs  tbe  ex- 
treme difleulty  which  the  States  encoun- 
tered In  securing  the  return  of  the  State  em- 
ployment services  following  their  "tempo- 
rary" fedsraazatkm  durlag  World  War  n. 
We  now  note  there  is  legislation  pending  In 
Congress.  H.  R.  5044.  which  would  p^ma- 
nently  traaafer  the  State  employment  serv- 
ices to  tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  The  governors'  coBferenoe  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  any  Federal  leelslatlon  designed 
to  accompllsb  this  purpose. 

rUBUC  aSSISTAMCX 

The  governors'  ooaference  has  taken  no 
position  on  the  advisability  or  propriety  of 
pubUd^ig  vatfan  rolls  '  Tbe  governors' 
confeiane*  la,  Imwever.  imanimous  in  de- 
dartag  that  ttm  pobdeMag  at  welfare  rolls 
Is  a  mattsr  fsr  list  si  ■  Ins  I  lust  by  the  indl- 
vidual  States. 


STATEBOOD  KM  tUUKA  AIS  HAWAII 
The  last  four  meaSl^pi  et  the 
conference  have  '•»«v?Tnm*"«<od  passage  ot 
statehood  bills  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Tbe 
governors'  conference  again  urges  prompt 
action  by  tbe  Congress  w  permit  tbcse  two 
TatlUiies  to  achieve    '   ~  ~ 


Hm  Attorney  General's 
"Kanhwl  crlaM,  the  Senate  Crtae  iDwtl- 
gatlng  OoBMBlttea.  aad  tbe  Amsrican  Bar 
Asanrlatkm  OOsiadBiAaB  on  OfesanJaed  fVim^ 
have  pratfnasd  nqxirts  analyxtj^  tbe 
of  crlaM  cBSrtnd  and  polnttng  to 
Some  States  have  taJtcn  action  to 
State  aad  local  law  imfnii  i— in 

In  order  that  States  may  bs  Mstatad  la 
taking  steps  to  eontrol  soeh  o^gantasd  crime 
as  amy  aalst  wttbln  tbeir  borders,  tbe  gov- 
ernors' omference  requests  the  draftlnc 
ooauatttae  at  tbe  Council  a<  State  Ooeem- 

Stato    leglalation    designed    to    remedy    any 
present  deficiencies. 

We  iBslst.  hovsew.  that  tbe  prime  re- 
ipnnsibnity  for  the  ellmhMWlnn  of  socb  evils 
as  nxay  exist  lies  in  the  rtgllanoe  of  local  law 
enforeemant  tTgrisls 

It  Is  the  sense  ct  the  govcmcvs'  confer- 
aaee  that  public  concern  for  local  law  en- 
fsreement  should  be  invigorated  by  every 
legltlmat:;  means  to  combat  the  tlntrtirr  men- 
ace of  commercialized  crime. 

CamCAL   MATXSIALS 

Resolved,  That  the  problem  of  procure- 
ment and  allocation  of  ontical  materials,  in- 
cluding particularly  structural  steel  for  hos- 
piuiis.  schools,  p  bile  Institutions,  and  high- 
ways, be  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  governors'  conference  with  a  request 
that,  consistent  with  the  requirements  oT  the 
national  defense  appropriate  action  be  taken 
looking  toward  the  fumlahlnf  at  such  ma- 


terials to  the  several  States  as  qulidkly  ss 
practicable 

A  motion  made  by  Gov.  Alfred  K.  OrlsocU. 
of  New  Jersey,  seconded  by  Gov.  James  T. 
Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  and  pawifd  unaa- 
Imottsly  by  the  go%ernon  conference  at 
tbe  executive  business  session  on  October  S. 
Ifgl:  "I  move  that  the  chairman  of  the  gov- 
smots'  conference  be  authorized  tc  appoint 
a  spactal  committee  to  confer  with  sppro- 
prla^s  coounittees  of  the  Consress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  «£  securing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  and  appro- 
priate fOTZbtila.  desiiiined  to  proniote  a  re- 
turn to  a  working  feaeraiism  with  an  ae- 
companying  clarification  and  simplification 
la  tbe  Fedsral-State  and  local  rel.^ttons.  in- 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  total 
ot  administering  government  wbtle  pro- 
moting greater  efficiency  and  better  scrvioe 
u    tba  pubUc  and  between  various  levels  at 


General  Overcomes  His  Motiestj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  crjSKumcm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  con.«ent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendiy  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "General  Overcomes  His  Mod> 
esty.**  written  by  Mr.  Lowell  Mellett,  and 
pobUshed  in  loaay  s  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

Theie  beine  no  ob.'ection,  the  article 
aas  ordered  to  be  praited  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

G£3(KaA_     OvzacoMBS     His     Mf>PESTT — TtLi-a 

AumnaAK  Lbsion  Mx'ch  Bxccix  aivo  Birma 

Sroav    Than     He     ToLo    Before    Sewati 

CoicMxrrxE  Last  Spving 

(By  LoweU  Mellett) 

If  you  are  one  ol  those  who  in  tne  heat 
of  argument  sometimes  say  General  Mc- 
Carthy when  they  mean  General  Mac  Art  bur 
or  Setistor  MacArthur  when  they  mean  Sen- 
ator McCastht  dont  !eel  ux)  bad  abuut  it. 
It  is  easy  to  get  the  two  confused  n  times. 
TbMt  is  not  merely  becatjae  the  names  sound 
alike  It  is  also  bec&i;se  the  men 
Ives  sound  so  much  aiite  when  tbdr 
run  away  with  them. 

for  example,  down  In  Miami  the  otber  day 
General  McCarthy — I  mean  Senaiur  Mac- 
Arthur — no,  I  mean,  well  you  know  who  I 
mean,  the  general — the  general  was  making 
a  speseb  to  Vbm  American  Leeion  It  was  the 
sort  ot  paaskmate  sel(-)\isti&catlon  that  has 
becoane  familiar,  but.  carried  away  by  tbm 
cheers  of  his  former  companions  la  arms,  he 
added  something  new.    He  said: 

•There  is  little  doubt  th  it  the  yielding 
of  I^ormosa  and  the  seattr^  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations  was  fully  planned  when  1 
called  upon  tbe  enemy  commander  in  Korea 
on  March  24  to  meet  me  in  the  field  to 
arrange  armistice  terms.     •  • 

•The  opposition  I  expressed  to  yielding 
Formosa  and  seating  Red  China,  with  tbe 
overw'aelming  support  it  received  from  tbe 
Amt-ncan  people,  unquestionably  wrecked 
the  secret  plan  to  yield  on  these  issues  ss  tbs 
price  of  peace  •• 

President  Tnmian.  asked  about  this  at  bis 
press  conference,  said  the  general's  state- 
ment was  not  based  on  fsct  and  that  tbe 
genera!  knew  it  was  not.  There  the  mattsr 
might  have  r»f«red.  with  some  people  bsttrv- 
ing  the  President  and  some  believing  tba 
general.    But  someone   in  the   Washlngtoa 
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bureau  of  the  New  York  Times  remembered 
testimony  o'  the  general  In  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Arme<i  Forces  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  last  spring  when  the  gen- 
eral's summary  dismissal  was  being  Investi- 
gated. The  cause  for  the  dismissal.  It  will 
be  recalled,  was  the  general's  personal  peace 
ofler  and  ultlnxatum  addressed  to  the  Com- 
munist commander.  It  was  charged  that 
this  message  ot  the  general  not  only  was 
couched  In  language  that  was  certain  to 
cause  Its  rejection,  but  that  It  Jumped  the 
gun  on  a  planned  pence  proposal  by  all  of 
the  nations  engaged  In  the  Korean  campaign 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
making  such  a  proposal. 

In  the  record  of  the  hearings  the  Times 
man  found  that  Senator  Morsi.  Republican, 
of  Oregon,  asked  the  general  If  his  action 
cculd  be  considered  In  violation  of  adminis- 
tration poUelcs.  That,  of  course,  would  ap- 
ply to  any  secret  as  well  as  nonsecret  plans. 
The  general — and  this  was  only  a  matter  of 
weeks  after  the  disturbing  incident  and 
while  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
must  have  been  fresh  In  his  mind — replied: 

"t  don't  believe  there  is  the  slightest  va- 
lidity In  that  comment.  •  •  •  What  I 
said  seemed  to  me  to  be  In  complete  support 
of  everything  the  administration  was  de- 
sirous of  doing,  with  every  directive  outlin- 
ing the  missions  that  we  bad  to  constun- 
mate." 

80  the  general  last  April  thought  that  his 
bold  bit  of  Insubordination  was  In  complete 
harm  >ny  with  the  administration's  plans. 
Now  he  thinks  It  was  something  much  big- 
ger and  braver:  a  one-nian  wrecking  opera- 
t.on  on  a  nefarious  'secret  plan."  In  other 
words,  he  confesses  to  being  a  greater  hero 
than  even  he  realized  at  the  time  or.  In  his 
modesty,  cared  to  admit  to  the  Senate 
committee. 

Let's  see  If  Senator  McCastht  can  tie  that. 


Nerada's  Place  in  America  Today 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  ITEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  winning 
essay  in  the  senior  division  of  the  State- 
wide American  Legion  Essay  Contest  in 
Nevada.  It  is  entitled  "Nevada's  Place 
in  America  Today."  and  was  written  by 
Robert  Quinlan,  a  graduate  of  the  1951 
class  at  Carson  City.  Nev.,  high  school. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Nevada  s  Pi-aci:  in  America  Today 

I  am  the  voice  of  Nevada,  listen  to  me, 
America.  Although  tny  p>opulatlon  Is  not 
as  great  as  that  of  many  other  States,  I  still 
have  an  important  role  In  this  country. 

My  towering  mountains,  spacious  deserts, 
and  colorful  bodies  of  water,  add  to  the 
scenic  beauty  and  help  make  me  a  popular 
tourist  State.  Some  of  my  other  attractions 
are  short  residence  requlrementa  for  divorce, 
historical  monuments.  Lehman  Caves,  Lake 
Tahoe,  Reno,  the  biggest  little  city  In  the 
world,  and  projects  ^  such  as  Hoover  Dam 
and  Ruth  Copper  Pit. 

Keep  listening  America,  and  ni  tell  you 
my  history  1  was  bcrn  In  1864.  Just  87 
years  ago.  and  since  that  time.  I  have  be- 
come more  and  more  prominent  in  the  eyes 


of  the  United  States.  I  first  came  into  the 
limelight  with  my  abtindance  of  mineral 
deposits.  Lately,  however,  agrlculttire  and 
cattle  raising  have  surpassed  mining  as  my 
most  vital  business. 

I  pride  myself  on  having  no  sales  tax  or 
inheritance  tax.  I  depend  on  my  existence 
through  taxes  received  from  gambling  and 
property. 

In  the  political  field  I  have  two  very  able 
Senators  fighting  for  my  cause  at  all  times. 
Both  hold  very  prominent  positions  In  Sen- 
ate committees  at  the  present.  They  are 
George  W.  Malone  and  Pat  McCarran. 

Recently  I  have  received  more  acclaim 
from  the  fact  that  my  desert  was  used  as  an 
atomic  testing  ground  for  new  atomic  weap- 
oiiS.  I  was  further  honored  when  Great 
Britain  asked  to  use  some  of  my  vast  terri- 
tory for  her  research  tests  also.  These  tests 
were  conducted  on  my  desert  near  Las  Vegas, 
one  of  my  prized  j>ossesBlons. 

I  hope  to  become  even  more  prominent  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country  In  the 
near  futui^  and  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  of  eSl  the  other  States. 


Housing  in  Paerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   lIASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

•  Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Bos- 
ton. Friday.  October  19.  1951: 

CovRT  iM  Boston  To  Settle  Dlspute  Be- 
tween PfEBTO  Rico  and  Unfted  States 
Btrn.DEH — Island  Governor  Rctuses  To 
Grant  Tax  IfxEMpnoN 

(By  W.  Clifford  Harvey) 

By  some  strange  quirk  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  Jxirlsdiction,  the  future  of 
housing  and  slum  clearance  In  Puerto  Rico 
seems  about  to  be  settled  In  no  other  place 
than  Boston. 

Just  why  the  Federal  court  In  Boston 
should  be  asked  to  decide  a  bousing  contro- 
versy between  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  a  South  Carolina  builder  bjieratlng 
In  the  Island  (Kissession  is  one  of  those 
things  that  dates  back  to  earlier  American 
Justice. 

"Maybe  It  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do 
back  about  the  turn  of  the  century,"  declared 
a  Boston  court  authority,  "to  give  Boston  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  over  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico.  By  the  same  token,  Philadelphia  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  Virgin 
Islands."* 

BUILDER  WELCOMED 

When  Laonard  D.  Long,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
was  selected  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admln- 
tstration  to  mass  produce  houses  In  Puerto 
Rico  the  Island's  governor,  Jesus  T.  Plfiero, 
welcomed  him  with  Latin  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Long  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  a  new 
governor  would  step  In  and  attempt  to  block 
his  work. 

The  Federal  court  of  Boaton  now  must  de- 
cide whether  Luis  Mui^oz-Marln  and  his  one- 
party  government  now  In  power  has  the  right 
to  set  aside  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
governor  under  whom  Mr.  Long  has  been 
building  houses.  One  of  these  provisions  is 
vitally  Important — tax  exemption  for 
housing. 

It  all  started  when  the  Pifiero  govern- 
ment looked  to  Washington  for  help  In  aolv- 


ing  tU  postwar  bousing  ahortagea.  Wash- 
ingtoti,  in  ttirn,  looked  to  Mr.  Long,  who  lad 
built  whole  cities  for  war  personnel  in  his 
country. 

PERSUADED    to    STAT 

In  IM7.  he  completed  his  first  development 
In  P»erto  Rico  and  considered  his  misiilon 
accomplished— that  of  erecting  52.000  ho  ises 
In  tl>e  face  of  impractical  building  codes. 
ofBcitl  government  opposition,  foreign  an- 
guagt  barriers,  and  primitive  concUttons 
contingent  upon  an  alien  land. 

Note  of  these  obstacles  would  have  l)een 
aerlois  In  the  United  SUtes.  But  in  Pverto 
Rico  [they  were  nearly  disastrous. 

Yet,  having  finished  his  initial  mlsiaon, 
Mr.  iong  was  persuaded  to  stay  on  by  the 
Pineto  government,  talking  of  bigger  and 
betti-  housing  projects.  From  this  cami;  his 
secoitd  project — Puerto  Nevo — a  city  of 
4.428  houses  and  35.000  persons  rising  :S-oin 
the  levels  of  a  cow  pasture. 

lUf  Loni;  has  convinced  Governor  Plnero 
that  this  project  of  homes  selling  for  only 
♦3,99^  without  any  down  payment,  and  car- 
ried tor  $30  a  month,  was  feasible  only  If  the 
butlqer  could  avail  himself  of  a  new  Uland 
law  ^rmittlng  tax  exemption. 

SHirr  IN  GOVERNORS 

Before  the  project  could  .be  compl;ted. 
Governor  Marin  was  elected  to  oflDce  and  Mr. 
Long's  path  became  beset  with  new  obst^-cles. 
The  new  governor  did  not  favor  Mr.  long. 
He  Has  refused  to  honor  Mr.  Long's  pet  tion 
for  ttix  exemption,  as  approved  by  the  previ- 
ous governor. 

Soi  Mr.  Long  has  gone  to  court.  His  case 
is  b«lng  carefully  watched  tbrcfOglMHit  the 
United  States  by  American  bustaMHW  that 
havei  contemplated  the  opening  of  braiches 
and  new  plants  on  the  Island. 

SU*.t  or  no  suit,  however,  Mr.  Long's 
achltvements  in  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
amafing.  Through  mass  production  netb- 
ods,  he  has  achieved  a  rate  of  30  new  h<itise8 
evert  day,  each  consisting  of  two  bedrooms, 
combination  Ilvlng-dlnlng  room,  kitchen, 
h&Vx  an^  (>orch. 


nrrr  icnxioN  dollars  noM  rHA 
Hi^  apartment  houses  In  four  cities  have 
swinRmlng  pools,  restaurants,  entertainment 
centers,  snack  shops,  air  conditio:  img, 
lountees.  elevators,  penthouses.  Inclners  tors, 
telefhone,  and  electric  services.  He  has 
broilght  $50,000,000  in  FHA  expradlturos  to 
the  Island  po— a— Ion. 

Hf  has  built  100  miles  of  sidewalk,  i,  55 
mlle^  of  paved  streets,  and  40  miles  of  ^^ater 
llne4  He  has  used  3.000.000  square  yar  Is  of 
plasier,  75,000  doors,  90,000  windows,  and 
Imported  enough  steel  rod  to  build  a  leoce 
around  the  entire  island. 

Mt.  Long's  basic  philosophy  Is  slmpli-.  "If 
a  hqme  is  made  available  to  the  people  at 
prices  they  can  afford,  they  become  cajiital- 
ists,*  he  said.  "This  means  they  become  good 
cltlatns.  mor«  immune  10  the  doctrln<a  of 
comtnunlsm  and  other  isms  tending  to  un- 
denttine  progress  and  social  security." 


Si>tl  CoBsenratioB  Districts'  Growiiif 
I  Responsibilities 


E2CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATria 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.     WICKERSHAM.     Mr.     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i:i  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  adlress 
by  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief.  United  States 
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Soil  Conservation  Service,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  Florida  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
senraticm  E>i*trict  Supervisors.  Mari- 
anna-Oraccville,  Fla..  September  19. 
1951: 

Son-   OoKMBnranow  Dwtuctb'   Oaowtwo 


U  to  a  pleasiire  to  be  »  gun*  tod^cit  you 

bcsv  tn  OnwBvflla.  It  to  ■•ImrtWiBB  to  meet 
^>ii«  way  irttt  tkoM  vtio  hold  Midi  an  im- 
portant and  rmpamOiU  positloii  m  you.  in- 
dl^vtduaUy  and  as  a  group.  In  the  tcoacmj  of 
yow  own  commanltles,  Um  State,  and  tha 
MattocL 
R  to  mj  eemneVoa.  m  I  toaia  atatad  re- 


»cU  coMenratfcm  dtotrlets  mimnnt  aoC  only 
the  giaate^  land  oKyvMMOt  of  an  ttaM  but 
the  mart  proBtolae  vehicle  for  tat^c  ad- 
vantaca  0*  the  powarful  force  of  laiidowa«» 
and  opcratotB  workinf  tocatbcr  -  tbey  do  in 
tlia  dIatrtetB.  It  is  tlMmicli  yo«r  dgomrtaflr 
unit*  at  State  Ooveinniimt  Cfeak  tta  «■  ■■«» 
water  wjcaervation  Job  on  tk*  tar^awto  at 
the  Ifation  Is  being  done  In  an  eOacUva  and 
lasting  manner — and  in  an  economical  man- 

jxer as   nerer    heiort    achieved    anrahere. 

The  dtotrleta  are  in  an  ideal  poeltlon  for  land- 
orwners  and  operatow  to  wort  togathar  and 
♦»v«i  advantage  of  counsel  and  a«artaiice  at 
on*  another,  as  well  as  at  Tartous  local.  8tata. 
Federal,  and  prltats  ■uuicm- 

Tlito  practical  and  realistic  approach  to 
tha  tramandous  conservation  Job  which  la 
stlU  ahirail  of  us  la  moat  important.  Oar 
ao&-«OBawatlon  program  to  growing.  It  to 
n^  ctattc  But  it  most  continue  to  grow. 
and  wt  must  be  capable  of  growftwwtth  tt. 
My  own  obaervatlons  convince  m»  ttat.  with 
few  if  any  excapUons.  those  who  are  charged 
with  supanrislng  loll-conaerTatlon  district 
aSalzs  ai*  entlrtfy  amiable  in  this  respect. 

Ttet  to  why  I  have  sttoctsd  Um  growtoic 
iMpr— IMIItim  of  Uie  soC  -       -• 

tricts  aa  one  of  the  main  points  of  my  re- 
marks. Actually,  the  degree  to  jw^ch  tha 
supervisors  of  soil  oonacrratton  dtotrtcts  ex- 
•cctoe  their  responsibilities  of  leadeiship  and 
lOMCtion  in  developing  the  pragnuns  and 
applying  the  work  of  their  districts  to  of  tit- 
nkost  ccKkcsn  to  the  Soil  Oonaerratlon  Serv- 
loa  aa  an  tit*******!  technical  aganey.  Tliat.  a< 
courst,  to  becauM  we  hare  no  authority  la 
any  dtotrict.  and  we  have  no  deatre  to  run  the 
affairs  ot  districts,  even  thouj^i  our  ability  to 
help  get  the  conservaticai  Job  done  depends 
directly  on  ^Beient  district  management. 

We  need  go  no  farther  than  Jackaon  Coun- 
ty han  to  MS  bow  the  aoU-and-water  coh. 
serfatkm  program  has  anjoyad  a  healthy  and 
suocassful  growth  from  the  ■oa-arosion  con- 
trol d«nonstratlon  project  days  of  the  1980*8 
to   todays  soU -conservation  district  opera- 
tions.   Jackson  County  leaders  wen  may  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  Hobnes  County  voted  the  ftrst  soil- 
conserratlon  dtotrict  in  Flortda.  the  Hotmea 
Creek  district,  and   that   the   Chlpoto  River 
district — your    annual     meeting    host    this 
year— Ukewtoe  was  one  at  tha  early  soil -con- 
serration  dlstrtcts  to  be  orfanlsed  In  the 
State.    From  what  I  have  had  time  to  see  in 
thte  area,  as  well  as  on  our  w«y  acroas  north 
Flortda  from  Jacksonville  ttoroa 
asa,  your  acooaBpltohinsnta  tn  gstttiig  con 
Mrration  od  tba  land  have  teen  wrtrtantisl 
The  T"*»"  thing  now.  of  couna,  to  to  push 
ahead    vigorously    with    thto   work    so    wril 
begun. 

Tou  conservation  leaders  of  Florida  all  ara 
to  be  congratxilated  on  the  progress  otf  your 
dMrtet  uifillltliin  with  api^ozimately  90 
pnf^n%  of  an  ttts  farms  in  the  State  in  soil 
eoBMsrvatlon  districts  by  July  1  ttMto  ysar. 
and  80  percent  of  all  Its  farmland  in  dtotrleta. 
There  to.  of  course,  no  point  in  my  under- 
taking to  review  what  you  have  been  doing 
here  in  Florida;  but  I  do  believe  it  to  worth 


while  to  lo<A  for  a  motnent  at  the  encourag- 
ing record  of  »oU  conservation  district 
accompllshmect,  Nation-wide. 

By  July  1.  1951.  for  example,  more  than  a 
million  (1.000.069)  c^mpl.-t«'  farm  conserva- 
tion plans  had  be«i  prepared  hy  district 
farmers  and  asBistlng  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technicians.  These  plans  provided  for 
the  needed  conservation  treatment  and  use 
of  275  000.000  acres  of  the  Nation  »  farm  and 
ranch  lands  More  than  140.000.000  acree 
already  had  received  thto  combined  conser- 
vation treatment  In  dlstrtct*  bv  that  date. 
And  detailed  con.««eTvation  surveys  had  been 
made  on  more  than  37C.000  000  acres 

It  t«  useful  to  keep  this  record   m  mind. 
not  Ijecause  of  any  ae  If -satisfaction  In  what 
we  have  done  (althotigh  we  are  proud  o<  It), 
but  because  It  Is  a  measure  of  our  alrtlity  for 
futors  accomplishment.     We  tulmlttedly  are 
DOS  yet   moving  fast   enough    with    the  soU 
and  water  oonaervatJon  Job.  and  axe  rtiil  suf- 
fering heavy  losses  of  aoU.     But  we  are.  nev- 
ertheless, moving  ahead  at  a  rate  which  to 
not  at   all  dlscouraglne      Moreover,  we   are 
now  in  a  p<j«itlon  to  move  faster,  and  we 
expect  to  more  faster — within  the  limits  at 
technical  manpower  and  other  av&Uabto  fa- 
cUtCtaa— 4b  getUng  conseraattoto 
on  tte  land,  through  the  iatcnsH 
aticm  which  has  been  provided  with  the  agri 
cultural      conservation      program      through 
mesKwandum  1278.  laiued  by  the  Secretary 
at    Agteeolture    February    IS.    1961.    and    in 
oUmt  ways  with  whlcli  you  are  familiar  as  a 
rasult  of  the  accelerated 
ment  procedtires   which 

initiated.  

As  weU  as  we  can  determine  from  our  own 
80U  Conservation  Service  figures,  the  con- 
•ervatlon  Job  tes  been  completed — up  to 
tbe  sti^a  of  aatntenance  and  Improvement 
— on  31  4  percent  of  tha  ■atton's  fannland 
needing  protection.  TOa  #o«  no*  txKlvdm 
the  spraad  of  practices  wlicre.  for 
fanuna  look  ovsr  the  fence  of 
Ihsb  t^  saat:^  aaBOsatful  conservation  work 
go  ahead  with  similsr  praoUess  thwmselvsa 
on  their  own  iand.  We 
a  great  deal  d  thto  spread  o< 
we  don't  know  how  much. 
urea  Include  the  areas  of 
^nti  other  conservation  practical 
have  put  into  effect  under  the  agricultural 
ktion  program  in  addition  to  the  aoU 
dtotrict  work.  80,  in  my  opln- 
at  leaat  tt  pvoeat  of  the  job  actually 
besB  ecH^laaBd.  aad  poaaibiy  somewhat 
more  tkaa  ttet.  although  I  am  not  prepared 

to  say  psacls^.  ^ 

An  encouraging  aspect  with  laspast  to  tne 
rate  of  progrsss  to  that  it  to  iaaaaalng  pro- 
gressively. For  aaB4>)«.  bi  1942.  basic  c<»i> 
UM  iiatkai  lae^raraa  were  applied  to  soxne- 
t>.t»ig  nsoia  than  6  mUUon  acres:  whereas.  In 
I960,  the  same  kind  at 
to  26.000.000  acres.  Thto 
380  percent — nearly  5  times  sa  mtich 
done— with  opsratii«  fadlltleB  increasad 
for  the  Sou  Ouusssvatkm  Ssrvioe  by  only  &0 
psroent.  Where  this  complete  type  of  con- 
■watlon  work  has  been  carried  out.  sa  2 
ckmt  naad  to  tall  aaost  ct  you  1 


Iphed  more  than  80  percent  of  tl  ilr  work 
up  to  the  stSLfte  of  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. MeanwhQe.  approximately  ISO 
district.*  have  completed  50  to  97  percent  of 
their  work,  and  approximately  300  dlatncta 
have  finished  25  to  50  percent-  Among  tha 
ycunger  itutricts.  which  naturally  comprias 
the  grefter  part  of  the  total  numl>er.  ap- 
proximately 800  have  done  10  to  25  percent 
of  the  basic  job.  and  up  to  10  percent  baa 
been  completed  in  the  other  active  districta. 
Including  some  very  new  ones  ( approxl-' 
mately  1  100  districts  In  thto  group). 

Looking  ahead  with  reepect  to  time  that 
mav  be  required  to  complete  the  job  for 
the  Nation  you  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  the  total  job  (farmland  area  ac- 
cta^ling  to  lt>46  census  1  amounted  to  1J09%,- 
000.000  acres,  not  coiinting  roads,  building 
sites,  etc  Land  treated  for  eoil  aad  water 
conaervatton.  plus  the  equivalent  in  acrea 
covered  by  our  Btirveys  and  the  equivalent 
In  acres  covered  by  our  farm-planning  work. 
by  July  1.  1961.  amounted  to  235,000.000 
acres,  acconllng  to  our  records  Thto  leavea 
the  uncompleted  job  at  somethirig  like  8Cig,- 
000.000  acres    as  roughly  estimated. 

The  original  area  of  1.0&8.000.00C  acras 
eoBaists  o^  the  foUowing  clasees  of  land,  aa 
eoai^ted  by  extenduig  soil  conservation  sur- 
to  the  problem  areas  in  soil  conserra- 


Land    in    farms    {1945    census),    excluding 
farmsteads,  roads.  Jmnes,  etc. 


invariably.  Thto  increase  ivoaUy  runs  from 
about  one- third  up  to  100  pareeiit.  or  even 
BMwa.  over  xXne  Nation.  The  worlK  to  ps^toig 
good  dividends  In  the  form  of  Increased 
Income  taxes  from  these  Increasisd  per-acre 
ylfSUto.  Nobody  has  ever  done  tJito  kind  of 
work  bercre. 

You  ma-y  t>e  interested  in  sonn;  figures  we 
have  assembled,  showing  the  consistent 
progress  of  accomplishment  in  joU  conser- 
vation districts,  the  few  oldest  of  which  have 
not  t)een  In  operation  long  enough  yet.  of 
course,  to  have  completed  basic;  treatment 
on  all  their  lands.  We  find,  however,  that 
some  alr*»ady  a.-e  starting  to  pliui  for  cele- 
brating 100-percent  completiai  of  their 
basic  programs,  with  16  districts  having  fin- 
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When  we  carried  our  soU-canservattoa 
techniques  from  the  sou-conservation  «x- 
parlmeat  station  p«oi*  out  to  the  operating 
farmers  within  watersheds  through  erosioa 
contoroi  oenKjnstration  project*,  selecucd  co- 
operatively With  the  States,  we  found  la 
many  instances  that  the  farmers  had  bean 
aaHlim  lor  just  this  long-needed  ccnaciva- 
tkm  information  and  technical  assistance. 
As  fast  as  they  get  acquainted  vmh  the  work 
we  were  doing,  they  wanted  more  and  more 
of  it  aa  fast  as  ihey  could  get  it.  At  first — 
and  quite  natur^iy— they  were  rather  slow 
ta  Bsoae;  but  now  there  are  on  file  with  the 
vaticn  districts  of  the  country 
ly  300.000  more  Jarmex  requests  for  con- 
ttion  farm  plans  than  it  has  been  pos- 
to  develop  immediately.  Here  in  Fior- 
Idm.  I  understand,  you  have  2350  appilcaUona 

ahead.  That  is  a  healtiiftU  situation,  but  it 
aerres  to  emphasize  the  growing  responalbli- 
Ity  of  supervisors,  technician*,  and  every- 
body else  concerned  to  redouble  our  eflorta 
in  striving  for  the  single  goal  of  complete 
conservation  on  every  acre  of  land  needing 
it.  in  FlM^da  and  everywhere  else. 

1  hardlT  need  to  remind  anyone  here  today 
how  many  and  varied  are  the  problems  which 
have  cotifronted  us  and  which  we  will  con- 
tinue to  fa»  In  carnnng  thto  vital  cons»- 
vatlon  Job  on  to  succeaaful  completion.  By 
Its  very  nature  the  task  requires  the  beat 
brains  and  t^nergles  which  evervbody  Involved 
or  affected  has  to  contribute— farmers  and 
their  districts.  State  and  Federal  agrlcol- 
tural  agencies,  private  Intertsts  ranging  from 
banks  to  earth-movtng  contractors,  from 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  to  scboola  and 
churches.  Tou  dlatric*  supervisors,  as  in- 
dependently responsible  offlcials  of  the  d:'> 
trict  units  of  State  government,  are  m  the 
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m08t  advauta^BOun  position  possible  for 
drawing  on  tlM  Mrtiitance  and  support  avail- 
able from  tto*  vartous  ■ources — extension  and 
other  educational  Institutions:  service  clubs 
and  other  urban  interests;  local.  Slate,  and 
Federal  s^overnmental  avenues  of  assistance, 

and  so  on. 

Wben  Congress  passed  the  first  national 
•oU  conservation  act  and  changed  the  name 
of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  1935.  we  In  the  serv- 
ice, and  m  the  t)epartment  of  Agriculture, 
reached  the  decision  that  two  main  things 
were  necessary  to  Insure  adequate  progress: 
(1)  that  the  technical  services  of  trained 
conservationists  should  be  n:\ade  available 
to  all  farmers  desiring  such  help:  and  (2) 
that  some  type  of  local  government  unit 
should  be  established  to  assist  In  bringing 
about  necessary  cooperative  action  and  to 
place  responsibility  for  getting  the  job  done 
and  maintained  on  the  local  farm  people  who 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  land 
problem.  Anybody  who  has  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  observe  or  to  learn  anything  at  all 
about  the  operation  of  the  soil  conservation 
districts  since  1937  must  agree.  I  am  sure, 
that  the  soundness  of  this  democratic  con- 
cept has  been  amply  borne  out  In  their 
performance — thanks  to  the  Intelligent,  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  progressive  land- 
owners and  operators  like  yourselves,  the 
country  over. 

There  Is  no  use  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  there  still  Is  room  for 
Improvement  In  many  places.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  leadership  and  responsibility 
that  district  supervisors  and  farmers  In  the 
districts  generally  can  and  should.  I  think, 
exercise  In  order  to  assure  maximum,  eco- 
nomical results  in  their  district  programs. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  anybody  expects 
the  district  supervisors  and  cooperators  to 
do  all  the  thinking  But  you  can't  hope  to 
have  the  best  possible  help  and  service  from 
those  assigned  to  help  you  without  the  best 
possible  direction  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visors themselves.  We  must  make  the  most 
advantageous  use  of  the  time  and  skills  of 
the  technicians  working  with  the  districts. 
It  should  be  seen  to  that  these  men  do  not 
vraste  time  looking  after  minor  details — 
making  unnecessary  repeat  tripe  to  indi- 
vidual farms  on  trivial  questions,  etc. — while 
somebody  else's  farm  planning  and  applica- 
tion of  conservation  practices  wait. 

The  present  period  of  emergency  greatly 
Increase  the  pressure  and  responsibility  on 
all  of  us.  What  some  people  still  don't  seem 
to  realize  Is  the  fact  that  men  with  guns 
and  bullets  can't  light  without  food,  and 
that  there  cannot  be  enough  food  from  poor 
land. 

The  sou -conservation  districts — every  sup- 
ervisor, every  cooperator,  and  every  poten- 
tial cooperator — should  redouble  their  ef- 
forts in  safeguarding  our  productive  land. 
Every  dollar  of  Government  money  available 
for  soli  and  water  conservation — whether 
from  Federal,  State,  or  other  sources — 
should  be  budgeted  and  spent  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  its  utmost  contribution  to  real  and 
lasting  conservation. 

Meetings  like  this  one  here  at  Marlanna 
are  Important  and  constructive  I  have  al- 
ways found  si'ch  State  district  a.s6fx:iation 
meetings  to  be  hard-working  sessions  by 
serious  men  with  specific  plans  and  pur- 
poses. That  is  why  you  are  apfnoing  your 
time  here  devuing  means  for  speeding  up 
the  Job  of  conservation,  surveying,  planning, 
and  treatment.  But,  as  I  said  at  the  rational 
aseoclation  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City  last 
February,  the  worth  of  no  association  or 
other  organization  can  be  measured  on  the 
basis  of  Its  occasloi.il  meetings  alone,  even 
when  such  a  meeting  is  enhanced  by  a  tasty 
barbecue  dinner.  Your  association,  and 
every  board  of  supervisors  in  It,  will  need  to 
be  fully  active  and  vocal  12  months  In  the 
year  There  is  great  need  to  gel  out  and 
get   things   done.     You   have   a   golden   op- 


portunity In  this  respect,  with  so  many  edu- 
cational, planning,  and  other  tasks  awaiting 
your  attention  and  action. 

One  of  the  best  ways  we  have  found  for 
speeding  up  the  application  of  the  basic 
measures  in  a  given  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict la  for  every  farmer  to  learn  as  quickly 
as  possible  how  to  carry  out  as  much  of  his 
conservation  work  as  he  possibly  can.  and 
how  to  keep  up  his  structures  and  malntalr. 
his  other  conservation  developments,  with  a 
minimum  of  technical  assistance.  In  that 
way  particularly  now  when  the  time  of  our 
limited  number  of  experienced  personnel  is 
so  fully  occupied  In  furnishing  technical 
assistance  to  the  increasing  list  of  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  ACP  participants — 
each  technician  can  be  freed  for  that  much 
more  new  planning  and  assistance  In  new 
land  trestment. 

Also  highly  Important  in  speeding  up  the 
conservation  job  is  the  teamwork  of  ceop- 
eratlng  district  farmers  through  neighbor 
group  action.  Natiual  poups  of  farmers 
within  districts  all  over  the  country  are 
doing  this  by  p)anning  together  and  work- 
ing together,  lending  one  another  machinery 
and  seed,  and  cooperating  In  conservation 
work  In  many  other  ways.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  now  working  with  some 
20.000  of  these  natural  groups.  In  a  great 
many  Instances  these  groups  are  coming  to- 
gether In  planning  and  application  meet- 
ings; and  they  are  helping  the  district  super- 
visors and  their  own  neighbors  In  routing 
equipment,  distributing  seed,  and  meeting 
seasonal  farm  needs.  The  more  they  work 
together.  I  heard  a  member  of  such  a  group 
say  recently,  the  better  they  understand  one 
another,  the  more  cooperative  they  become, 
and  the  greater  they  enjoy  life. 

Meanwhile,  the  educational  job  which  still 
confronts  us  as  soil  conservationists  and 
conservation  farmers  is  tremendously  im- 
portant. Not  only  is  there  the  task  of 
petting  everybody  to  know  about  the  prob- 
lem and  the  generous  and  continuing  returns 
that  are  being  derived  from  conservation 
farming,  but  the  job  of  getting  them  to  un- 
derstand that  the  work  is  still  far  from  com- 
pletion and  demands  our  continuing  best 
efforts.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  is  that 
of  people  being  misled  into  the  adoption  of 
substitutes,  short  cuts,  or  panaceas  for  gen- 
uine soil  conservation.  By  this  time  every- 
one should  know  there  is  no  substitute,  no 
panacea,  no  short  cut.  You  will  have  to 
do  the  Job  yourselves — you  can't  hire  sub- 
stitutes. 

It  is  important  that  you  district  super- 
visors in  particular,  as  well  as  all  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  soil-conservation  work  in 
any  way.  keep  always  In  mind  vairious  basic 
facta  which  bear  on  our  common  problem 
and  so  largely  determine  our  success  in  solv- 
ing it.  First  among  them  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  every  acre  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  need  and  used  according  to  capability. 
And  we  need  to  be  alert  to  certain  miscon- 
ceptions that  .still  seem  to  prevail  in  the 
thinking  of  some  people  and  groups,  and  be 
prepared  to  help  dispel  them.  Some  of  theM, 
briefly  stated,  are : 

1.  That  soil  conservation  is  of  secondary 
Importance,  has  already  been  taken  care  of, 
or  can  be  postponed. 

2.  That  there  are  short  cuts  to  conserva- 
tion, that  farmers  can  do  all  the  necessary 
conservation  work  without  technical  assist- 
ance, or  that  district  farm  plans  are  too  tech- 
nical for  farmers. 

3.  That  soil  conservation  costs  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

,     4.  That  we  have  all  the  good  land  we  need. 
6.  That  soil  erosion  is  an  Inevitable  part 
of  Nature's  scheme. 

6.  That  the  Job  will  never  get  done  at  the 
rate  we  are  going. 

7.  That  they  themselves,  or  others  that 
they  recommend,  can  do  the  Job  better  than 
it's  being  done. 


8.  T*at  soil-conservation  districts  are  not 

needed. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  your  Job  and  nine 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  and  to  acquaint 
farmeiB,  business  ptsople.  educators — evsry- 
iBOdy— <wlth  the  true  lacts  of  erosion  and  c  on- 
servatlon  at  every  opportunity.  We  have, 
as  Indicated,  made  remarkable  strides  in  soil 
and  w>ter  conservation  in  recent  years:  but 
we  stli  have  not  closed  the  gap  between  the 
rate  of  soU  loss  and  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
safegt^irding  otir  land  through  soil  conser- 
vatloni  We  are  still  losing  hundreds  of  tt  ou- 
sands  of  acres  of  land  every  year — probably 
not  low  than  500.000  acres — through  the 
prooeA  of  unnecessary  erosion  which  d  im- 
ages^any  areas  beyond  further  pract  cal, 
lmme4iate  cultivation.  That  is  because  we 
are  not  yet  practicing  true  conservation  on 
all  out'  land. 

I  natntion  these  facts,  not  to  dlscoun-;  in 
any  w|iy  the  fine  progress  that  Is  being  m.vde, 
but  bf  way  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  at  any  time  afford  to  be  too  com,)la- 
cent  about  the  problem,  so  long  as  the  n  ain 
job  still  Ues  ahead.  There  Is  no  excuse  for 
our  not  going  ahead  with  the  Job.  at  the 
fastest  possible  rate  consistent  with  dclng 
the  \«ork  right  and  within  the  limits  of 
available  facihties.  Today,  we  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  either  the  problem  of  erosion  ind 
water  waste  or  effective  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  We  have  measured  the 
size  ol  the  problem,  located  and  mapped  the 
various  problem  areas,  and  perfected  the  c  an- 
servatton  tools  for  coping  with  the  probUm. 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  cturent  prog- 
ress, and  must  constantly  seek  improvements 
for  cdn tinned  acceleration  of  the  conserva- 
tion work.  As  I  say.  we  have  greaUy  In- 
creasod  progress,  particularly  in  recent  yeiirs, 
and  propose  doing  everything  in  our  po^ver 
to  maintain  this  progressive  advancement. 
It  is  fij  belief,  based  on  experience,  that  we 
could,  with  adequate  facilities,  get  the  Job  of 
applying  the  basic  conservation  meastires  to 
the  land  completed  in  about  20  years.  After 
that,  there  would  remain  the  continuing  tjisk 
of  miiintenance  and  improvement. 

Riglit  now — tuad  probably  as  much  as  at 
any  other  time — there  is  much  that  all  of  us 
need  To  be  thinking  about,  talking  about,  i  nd 
doing  something  about,  both  as  district  cfll- 
clals  and  as  assisting  technicians.  I  feel  tiat 
the  Hiportance  of  positive  and  vigorous  le  »d- 
ershlp  within  the  soil-conservation  distr  cto 
In  btlnglng  conservation  treatment  at  the 
earliast  practicable  date  to  every  acre  of  land 
still  tieeding  it  cannot  be  overemphaslied. 
This,  of  coiuse,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
fulfillment  of  the  original  soil-conservation 
districts  concept. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  for  its  put. 
works  primarily  with  your  districts  at  yawc 
request,  and  It  cooperates,  in  tvirn.  with  the 
dlfJetent  agencies  and  groups  with  wt.ich 
you  ^d  it  helpful  to  work.  I  am  svire  you 
are  4ware,  for  example,  of  the  cooperative 
work  which  we  have  engaged  In  with  the 
dlffeeent  branches  of  the  Florida  Agrictilt  iral 
Bxi>eriment  Station,  and  with  the  contribu- 
tions the  research  and  findings  at  the  ita- 
tlona  have  made  to  development  of  a  sounder 
and  more  adaptable  soil -erosion  control  and 
watef-management  program  in  many  in- 
stanOes.  Similarly,  as  you  know,  the  v'ork 
pf  tfe  SoU  Conservation  Service  nurseries. 
which  have  produced  various  outstanling 
resulXs  In  conservation  grass  and  legame 
development.  Is  in  cooperation  with  the  ex- 
periment station  and  others  at  the  agr;  cul- 
tural college  and  branch  stations. 

I  #lsh  I  bad  time  to  talk  more  about  ( ome 
of  tOBse  developments — such  as  the  dlscc  very 
and  fpread  of  the  Pensacola  strain  of  £ahla 
gras^  throughout  the  Southeast,  or  the  ilmi- 
lar  tfiread  of  blue  lupine  through  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  aoll -conservation  districts  of  the  Scuth. 
A  siaall  supply  of  blue  lupine  seed  was  first 
obtained  by  the  Service  from  the  experiment 
•tati|)n  at  Quincy,  Pla.    Your  districts  have 
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proved  to  be  a  most  efficient  meditim  for 
making  available  to  large  numbers  of  farmera 
over  wide  areas  such  highly  worth-while  con- 
tributions to  Improved  agrlculttire.  Doing 
this  constitutes  another  of  your  Important 
responsibilities. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  I  waa  looking 
over  a  number  of  reprats  from  Florida  on 
specific  and  outstanding  aormmphaJMnenU 
by  different  districts,  farmer  groiVa,  •■*  In- 
dlTtdval  farmers  In  your  districts — In  group- 
drainage  and  water-control  projects,  sprin- 
kler irrtgatlon  field  trtate,  planting  citrus 
groves  on  the  contour,  and  various  profitable 
experiences  with  grasses  and  lecumes.  They 
all  are  excellent  and  most  encouraging  in 
pointing  the  way  In  which  your  districts  are 
moving.  You  know  about  such  examples 
and  experiences  in  your  own  districts,  and 
I  only  hoj)e  you  wfll  not  be  at  all  hesitant 
in  getting  out  ajid  tehlng  other  people  about 
these  good  works. 

I  know  you  are  going  to  meet  these  and 
your  other  growing  reeponslbilities  which 
now  haw  come  to  be  expected  of  soll-ocMaser- 
vatlon  districts  everywhere.  As  yotir  Pro- 
gram for  Greater  f3eiikje  wts  out.  the  suc- 
cess of  your  districts  depa&ds  on  "the  actlv* 
initiative  exerted  by  the  members  of  their 
governing  bodies  with  the  ssalstance  of  all 
loeal  leaders."  We  may  mhb  vp  the  over- 
all Job  that  has  to  be  done  something  Uke 
this: 

1.  Complete  the  natkunal  land  inventory 
at  the  earliest  date  faellltm  will  permit. 

2.  Complete  the  organlaatlon  o*  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  lands  Into  soU-conserva- 
tkm  districts  and  strengthen  district  respoa- 
sibillty  and  wtnk  with  a  scientifically  devel- 
oped soil -conservation  plan  for  every  farm 
In  the  country. 

8.  Urge  active  participation  of  all  Inter- 
ested rural  and  urban  groups — btislness,  pro- 
fessional, and  patriotic — in  achieving  Na- 
tkm-wkle  conservation. 

4.  Make  a  real  conservationist  out  at  every 
farmer  in  the  country. 

That  Is  a  big  coder,  but  I  am  mcae  ccaxfi- 
dent  than  I  have  ever  been  before  that  we 
are  not  going  to  let  anything  interfere  with 
getting  the  complete  conservation  Job  fln- 
labad  in  reasonable  time — in  Florida  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 


Appropriation  Bills  of  the  Eicbtj-secood 
CoDfrest 


Pinal  budget  flgures.  as  finally  sub- 
mitted, including  some  extras  totaled 
$103,610,000,000  and  the  apiiropriations 
were  $4,522,000,000  below  the  President  s 
budget  estimates. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  includ- 
ing the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  especially  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  and  of  tte  House  of 
Representatives,  have  had  a  "rery  consid- 
erable part  in  keeping  the  appropriations 
down,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  it.  The  House  of 
Representatives  itself  can  feel  very  proud 
of  the  reductions  that  the>'  have  made. 
It  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
solvency  of  the  United  Staus. 

I  believe  that  now  it  it  cs.n  safely  be 
said  that  the  revenues  of  the  Govem- 
taeaaX  will  show  at  least  $111,000,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  i«i:w  TOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RVRBBBNTATIVEB 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

*  Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous- consent  request 
granted  today,  I  submit  a  table  showing 
in  detail  the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  i4)propriation  bills  that  have  been 
MBlidered  by  tte  first  session  of  the 
Bghty -second  Congress. 

I  show  separately  on  that  table  the 
Items  that  were  supplemental  or  de- 
ficiency to  the  1951  budget. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  over-all 
budget  estimates  aa  sotamtted  in  Janu- 
ary called  for  budiet  estimates  then 
submitted  or  to  follow  during  the  session 
of  I1O0.W&.OOO.OM  in  appropriations  or 
leapuioipriatlops.  The publiclaws which 
have  been  enacted  call  for  $99,056,054,395 
or  $10,037,000,000  below  the  President's 
January  figures. 


increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  over  fiscal 
year  1951  resulting  very  Ikrgely  from  the 
inflation  which  the  President  has  pro- 
moted With  the  new  tax  bill  the  very 
least  that  I  can  see  for  the  net  revenues 
is  $65,000,000,000  and  I  expect  it  will  be 
$67  000  000,000 

While  the  expenditures  will  be  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  reftisal  of  the  Congress 
to  give  the  President  ail  the  money  he 
wanted  and  by  reducing  his  estimates  by 
$4,562,000,000 

With  the  cuts  that  have  been  made  in 
expenditures  I  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent's estimate  of  expenditures  of  $71,- 
400,000.000  In  January  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952  will  be  reduced  at  le^t  to  $65,- 
000.000.000  and  perhaps  to  $63,000,000,- 
000.  and  that  we  are  unquesUonably 
showing  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1952. 


Ajf]nopriat\on3  eomparisont,  1st  *<«.,  i2d  Cong. 
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1  Speak  for  Democracy 


EXTE3«SION  OF  REMi\HKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  lovrmiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESFKTA'l  1 V BH 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  HteERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  am  very  par- 
tial to  the  Jesuits. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  t)een 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  In  high  school 
in  New  Orleans  and  to  have  graduated 
from  the  Jesuit  High  Schx>l  in  New 
Orleans  with  Uie  cla»  of  19:XI.  - 

I  bdiere  therefore  it  is  also  under- 
staodilrie  that  I  feel  great  i)rlde  in  any 
accomplishment  by  a  student  or  gradu- 
ate of  the  Jesuit  High  School  in  New 
Orleans. 

Recently,  a  young  Jesiiit  student, 
George  A.  Frilot  m.  brought  distinction 
to  himself  and  honor  to  bis  sdiool  by 
beizw  declared  the  winner  of  an  oratori- 
cal contest  conducted  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sew  Orleans 
and  called.  I  Speak  for  Democracy. 

So  impressed  was  I  with  the  addicss 
deltrered  by  this  young  min  that  I  ob- 


tained a  copy  of  his  remarks  and  now 
bring  them  to  your  attentioiL 

I  only  wish  more  young  men  and  more 
yoiing  women  would  have  comparable 
appreciation  of  just  what  democracy 
means. 

From  this  yoiing  man  have  come  the 
following  words  of  wisdom: 

I   SPKAX    rOK   DXMOCKACT 

(By  George  A.  Frtlot  m.  Jesuit  High  School, 
New  Orleans.  La.) 

Tliis  Is  the  voice  of  Tyranny,  speaking  for 
democracy.  I  leel  tiiat  I  can  speak  tor  de- 
mocracy, for  I  have  known  It  since  my  first 
existence— known  it  as  an  enemy.  I  have 
hated  d«nocracy.  and  I  have  fought  It.  I 
^^9  been  tbe  asgraescr.  I  bare  routed 
armies  and  enslaved  naticms.  I  have  plun- 
dered bomea,  setsed  fnrtiuies,  and  from  mil- 
lions I  have  taken  life.  But  I  have  failed. 
History  will  curse  my  name.  1  have  learned 
my  leaaon,  and  learned  It  the  hard  way. 

Bm  tlie  memory  of  my  past  win  fnrever 
hatmt  me.  I  need  but  look  back  a  lew  years, 
to  A  time  when  I  had  seized  power  in  a  free 
country,   by   a  free   ballot. 

The  place  was  Germany;  tne  year  was  1933 
The  rtghu  and  liberUes  of  SO.OOO.UOO  people 
were  jeopardized,  but  no  one  would  act  de- 
cisively. It  was  here  that  I  began  my  work 
in  the  personage  of  Adolph  Hitler.  I  had 
Hitler  persuade  Hindenburg  that  the  country 
could  be  saved  only  U  iJe.  the  leader  oI  the 
Nasi    party,   were    appointed    ctuuicelior    oX 
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Germany.  Bv  mesas  of  lies  and  treachery. 
It  wa«  accomplished.  But  I  was  not  securely 
in  power  Hitlers  party  did  not  have  ■ 
majority  In  the  Reichstag.  So,  a  week  before 
the  1933  elections,  the  Reichstag  building 
was  burned  down.  Hitler  blamed  his  oppoal- 
tlon— and  the  country  believed  him.  It  was 
5  days  later  that  the  German  people  marched 
up  to  the  polls  and  by  an  overwhelmnig  ma- 
jority gave  Hitler  and  his  party  control  of 
Oermany.  M^  reign  had  begun.  I  ruled 
Germany  with  a  dictatorship,  and  I  had 
gained  my  rule  by  the  free  vote  of  a  free 
people.  I  had  conquered  Oermany  from 
within  her  bounds,  and  I  had  done  so 
through  the  legal  ballot  of  an  irresponsible 
electorate. 

There  Is  no  time  now.  no  ne«d.  to  recount 
the  tragic  story  of  what  Hltlerlsm  has  since 
meant  to  Germany  and  to  the  world.  It  has 
been  told  and  retold  on  the  free  press  every- 
where. It  has  been  written  In  olood  over  the 
face  of  the  world. 

Think.  America.  Milnk  of  it!  You  live  In  a 
democracy  There  Is  no  absolute  power 
pncked  Into  the  hands  of  an  Individual. 
Yours  Is  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  Yotirs  is  the  finished 
product  of  western  civilization.  Your  de- 
mocracy has  been  founded  on  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person.  It  means 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  It  means  the  fxill 
enjoyment  of  every  civil  liberty— freedom 
of  worship,  of  speech,  of  press,  and  of  elec- 
tion. It  means  a  government  that  Lb  the 
servant  of  the  people,  not  Its  master. 

But  ycu  take  too  many  things  for  granted. 
If  only  )Our  family  were  suddenly  transfer- 
red to  a  country  ruled  by  me.  tjranny,  you 
would  realize  how  eocntlAl  these  taken-for- 
granted  rights  are.  You  wotJd  find  life  a 
long  nightmare  of  lingering  fear:  fear  of  the 
consequence  of  an  Impulsive  word  or  even 
a  timid  remark:  fear  that  a  forbidden  book 
might  be  found  in  yoiir  possession;  fear  that 
something  you  had  done  which  was  lawful 
yesterday  might  be  a  crlmje  tomorrow,  and 
one  for  which  you  would  be  tried  in  a  secret 
court,  without  Jury,  without  witnesses,  with- 
out hope  of  acquittal. 

You  have  the  BUI  of  Rights.  It  secures 
the  free  ground  you  tread,  the  free  air  you 
breathe.  There  U  not  an  Instant  by  day 
or  night  that  these  hard-'von  rights  do  not 
protect  you  and  guard  you  In  every  move 
you  make,  every  word  you  speak,  every 
thought  you  think.  Guard  this  wealth  of 
freedom  With  the  same  spirit  of  courage 
that  moved  Washington  and  Pranklln,  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty.  I  know.  I.  Tyranny,  de- 
mocracy's antagonist,  her  mortal  enemy,  her 
very  contradiction — I  know  only  too  welL 
'  That  is  why — I  speak  for  democracy. 


Hemorrhage  From  a  Sore  Toe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  Hilt 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  i«Ir.  President.  I  a.sk  un- 
animous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled Hemorrhage  Prom  a  Sore  Toe." 
which  was  published  In  the  Montgomery 
<Ala.>   Advertiser,  October  18,  1951. 

Tlierc  beinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hemorbhack  Fnou  a  3o»  Tot 

Wor  more  than  12  years  the  Texas-rich  Jesse 
Jones  was  pleased  to  lend  his  name  as  RFC 


Dlrectoi-  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  He  abided  until 
he  was  asked  to  abide  not.  Whereupon,  sotir 
as  Cactus  Jack  Gamer,  he  sulked  home  to 
regard  his  navel  and  his  sore  toe.  The  result 
of  these  galled  meditations  is  Jones'  memoirs. 
It  is  an  unsparing  attack  on  the  man  he 
called  Chief  for  so  many  years. 

So  much  to  say  howdy  to  Jones'  spiteful 
motives.  If  he  were  as  righteous  as  he  pro- 
tests, one  wonders  why  he  didn't  delouse 
himself  with  a  whoop  and  a  bellow  at  the 
time  instead  of  abiding  the  evil  until  decom- 
missioned and  until  It  became  virtually  a 
convention  for  men  of  Ills  bent  and  circum- 
stance to  scorn  Roosevelt. 

But  the  fact  that  the  book  Is  bound  In 
wormwood  covers  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  Jones  allegations  are  true  or  false. 
Without  such  hemorrhages  from  sore  toes 
neither  newspaper  exposes  nor  history  could 
be  written. 

One  chapter  Is  entitled  "P.  D.  R.  Asks  Us  To 
Buy  the  Empire  State  BuUding."  This  buUd- 
Ing  was  a  white  elephant,  partially  owned  by 
the  Democrats  Al  Smith  and  Raskob.  Jones 
tejitifles  that  FDR  wrote  him: 

We  all  know  that  the  •  •  •  building 
is  a  losing  proposition,  but  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  ideally  located  for  a  central  office 
building" 

Jones  said  he  thought  the  price  too  high, 
and  despite  Roosevelt's  spoken  wish  "to  do 
something  for  Al  Smith,"  evaded  the  use  of 
Ri?C  funds  to  bail  the  building  out. 

Jones'  account  of  this  incident  may  be  the 
pieclse  truth.  But  It  is  not  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  an  equally  reliable  account, 
Charles  Michelsons  The  Ghost  Talks.  Mlch- 
elson  was  the  famous  publicity  chief  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  The  Ghost 
says: 

"A  friend  came  to  me  with  a  mass  of  fig- 
ures and  charts.  •  •  •  He  demonstrated 
to  me  that  the  Government  could  save  a 
huge  amount  in  rentals  by  exchanging  its 
various  New  York  offices  for  a  centralized 
headquarters  in  the  big  city,  and  he  pro- 
p>osed  tlmt  the  Government  buy  the  Empire 
State  Building,  at  a  figure  «7,0OO,0O0  less 
than  it  had  cost  to  erect  that  white  ele- 
phant. 

"It  sounded  like  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion, even  though  he  offered  me  a  tSO.OOO 
commission  if  the  sale  went  through. 

"  'Change  that,'  I  told  him,  'to  have  10  men 
contribute  aS.OOO  each  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do' 

"Negotiations      •      •      •      were       barren. 

•  •  •  So  I  finally  got  to  Jesse  Jones  and 
told  him  the  story.  He  thought  that  in  time 
something  could  be  worked  out.  with  mort- 
gages or  some  other  of  the  banker  expe- 
dients, but      •      •      •      nothing  happened. 

•  •     •     The  Government  did  not  buy  the 

•  •  •  building,  but  rented  some  acres  of 
the  vacant  floor  space — and  our  campaign 
fund  did  not  get  the  J50,000." 

That  account  does  not  discredit  Jones'  ac- 
count, but  It  puts  It  in  another  light.  Mich- 
elson  wrote  his  book  after  his  retirement  and 
he  had  a  rather  neutral  feeling  about  Roose- 
velt, admiring  chiefly  as  the  greatest  of  circus 
bsjiMra.  The  Otiost  TalJts  relates  another 
story  bearing  on  the  Roosevelt  ethics: 

"We  did  not  take  all  the  money  that  was 
offered  us.  For  example,  one  day  an  emi- 
nent gentleman  called  on  me  and  told  me 
he  would  produce  $200,000  for  our  campaign 
funds.  *  •  •  I  mentioned  it  to  the 
President.     •     •     • 

"'You  know.'  (Roosevelt)  said,  that  that 
gentleman  Is  a  candidate  for  a  high  diplo- 
matic position?' 

"  'I  believe  he  la.' 

**  '^ell.  you  know  he  is  not  going  to  be  ap« 
pointed  to  that  place?' 

"  'I  know  ij  now* 

"  If  the  committee  (Roosevelt  went  on] 
took  that  money  he  would  have  a  right  to  as- 


sume tl|at  he  had  bought  something.  8c 
you  will  have  to  get  along  without  It.' 

"I  did  not  communicate  any  further  with 
my  $200,000  man." 

Thus  the  Roosevelt  haters  can  gorge  Jones' 
defamaUory  stories  to  their  comfort,  the  fer- 
vent Roosevelt  Idolaters  can  cite  the  othss 
kind  to  support  their  fixed  notions,  and  tho« 
who  ari  Interested  In  true  Judgment  will 
concludfe  that  in  general  both  stories  are 
true  mirrors  of  Roosevelt — that  he  was  thl* 
way  on«|  day.  that  way  the  next  day  •  •  ♦ 
like  all  great  men  and  Uttle  men  made  of 
flesh. 


Sufgrsted  Abolition  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JN.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 
or   NEVADA 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
j^aturday.  October  20,  195i 

Mr.  MaloNE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  bill  2167.  which  I 
introdliced  September  22,  and  which 
provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau 
of  In<fan  Affairs,  I  should  like  permis- 
sion U$  insert  in  the  Congressioral  Rec- 
ord a%  this  time  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Rober^  Yellowtail.  of  Lodge  Grass.  Mont., 
on  Pel|ruary  26,  1948,  when  he  appeared 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  m 
heariiigs  on  S.  2037.  a  bill  to  transfer  to 
the  Territorial  government  of  Alaska  the 
admiiistration  within  such  Territory  of 
laws  lielating  to  Indians  and  for  other 
purpt^s,  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162.  at  joint  resolution  to  rejieal  section 
2  of  ttte  act  of  May  1.  1946— Forty-ninth 
Statuses,  page  12oU— and  for  other  pur- 
poses.. His  testimony  w^ill  be  found  on 
pages  |334  to  339,  inclusive,  of  the  printed 
heariiigs. 

Mr  J  Yellowtail.  a  Crow  Indian,  was  for- 
merlyjsuperintendent  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  in  Montana  for  11  years. 

Th^e  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  loe  printed  in  the 
Recoi^,  as  follows: 

Stati^ient    or    Robxst    Yklxowtaii.,    Past 

SU^RIHTENOENT  OP  InDUN  RxaXKVATION 

Mr,  Vellowtail.  I  would  like  to  preface  my 
Impromptu  femarks  by  telling  the  audience 
I  was  $  superintendent  In  the  Indian  Service 
until  U  yt^ars  ago,  having  been  appointed 
shorti|  afte/  President  Roosevelt  was  inaiw 
guratoB  as  president. 

Natiirally,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems ck  the  questions  being  raised  here,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  in  all  fair- 
ness, fhat  an  Indian  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion i$  a  person  with  hardly  any  constitu- 
tional i  rights.  Now  that  makes  It  pretty, 
prettyj  pretty  definite.  An  Indian  on  an 
Indian  reservation  cannot  go  to  the  super- 
Intenoent  of  the  reservation  and  secure  his 
funds  Without  his  permission.  Mr.  Chairman. 
On  anilndlan  reservation,  an  Indian's  money 
is  debited  to  the  credit  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indian  reservation  and  that 
superl|itendent  or  his  many  clerks  in  the 
Indlaa  otBce  keeps  it  in  the  Indian  ofOc* 
and  tliMe  ara  based  on  regulations  in  the 
Dtparunent  of  the  Interior,  having  the  forc« 
and  effect  of  law.  That  Indian.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, bannot  go  the  superintendent  of  the 
deparlfenent  and  demand  his  money  wlthotzt 
the  silperintendent's  approval. 
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Tcm  can  only  find  the  counterpart  to  that 
power  in  Ruasla  or  in  divided  Germany  or 
Italy,  which  we  hope  is  being  transfonned. 
Now.  if  that  ttarowi  a  Uttle  light  on  the 
subject— I  make  that  aaaertton  as  one  of  the 
Government's  employew  who  has  not  been 
cut  of  the  service  over  2  years.     1  have   a 
letter  here  on  that  subject  that  I  wotild  like 
to  file  with  thlf  CGaommee.    It  Is  addressed 
to  the  Public  Laixls  Oommlttee.  the  i^ipro- 
priatlons  Oommlttees  of  the  Congress.    Just 
let  me  r«ad  one  or  two  thing*  In  it.     Now. 
the  different  and  many  regulations,  that  U 
what  he  talked  about  a  white  ago.  are  as  old 
as  the  Bureau  ftaelf.  they  are  out  of  date, 
they  take  no  cogntaane*  of  Om  Indians'  in- 
dividual rights  or  personal  prcperty.     They 
give  the  supartntrndent  absclute  control  of 
the    peopled   money,    authority   for   abuse, 
which  Is  too  great,  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
complaints  we  arc  making  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  to  the  Congress,  to  recUfy 
the    condition    which    Senator    Sctom    has 
sUted  here. 

Now  the  property  regulations  that  concern 
the  land,  the  hont*.  that  he  talked  about, 
your  cattle  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — It  U 
a  crime  and  a  shame  In  his  case,  and  when 
an  Indian— take  myself  for  Instance. 

Ify  deceased  wife's  allotment  is  an  In- 
herited allotment .  and  I  have  no  authority 
to  say  who  shall  lease  It  up  there  without 
going  to  a  superintendent,  s  total  stranger, 
whom  I  never  saw  until  a  year  ago  and  adc 
him  in  all  humility  can  I  lease  that  land 
up.  and  Mr.  Superintendent.  I  think  I  can 
do  just  as  well  as  you  can  do.  and  he  Is  my 
sucoeascr. 

Let  me  stop  right  there.  I  left  the  ofBoe. 
and  the  next  day  I  had  to  go  down  and  make 
that  request  of  the  superintendent  who  suc- 
ceeded me.  If  that  Isn't  an  anatogy  that  ex- 
tends Into  the  nth  degree.  I  wnt  somebody 
In  Washington  to  teU  me. 

We  have  to  make  that  kind  of  request,  aoil 
It  Is  all  found  in  your  black  book  which  I 
have  found  in  the  eleventh  ysar  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Crow  Iixllan  Rescrvstton,  the 
law  ^™*  osflsr  book  which  he  helped  to  for- 
mulate, perhaps. 
Mr.  CoKTW.  That  was  before  my  time. 
Mr.  Tbllowtau..  And  there  is  nothing 
more  oppreMiTe  tmder  the  American  flag 
than  the  treatment  of  the  American  Indians 
at  this  moment. 

My  mission  here  Is  to  go  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Intaiot  and  adt  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terlor.  as  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Indian 
Bvueau,  "For  goodness  sake.  In  the  Interest 
of  humanity,  cant  we  be  released  from  these 
^^ff>-g»a«*  Stallnlc  regulations  that  they  call 
OonB^Mrlsts. '    And  the  flag  that  flies  upon 
the  Oapttol  Dome  here,  that  says  under  the 
Oonstttutkm.  every  man  shall  have  his  day 
in  court,  every  man  shall  have  his  personal 
rights,  his  property  prottectad — that  means 
absolutely  nothing  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
When  vou  come  down  to  it,  the  ConsUtutlon 
and  the  BUI  of  RlghU  is  a  dead  document  on 
an  T'**f**"  reservation.    Then  it  is  time  for  a 
comadttee  of  this  sort.    Because  under  the 
law.  Supra&e  Court  justice  White,  speaking 
to  Chief  Lone  Wolf.  said.    "•     •     •    we  do 
not  want  you  to  understand  as  implying  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  shunned  the 
question      Relief  must  be  sought  by  appeal 
bAClE  to  the  body  and  hot  to  the  cotirts." 
Hurt    to    this    body— the    Senate — and    the 
House  of  Bepce— ntatlves.    Therefore,  we  are 
here.   Amsrlean  elUsens.  begging  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  after  two  world 
wars,  who  furnished   50,000  soldiers  and   1 
soldier  to  put  the  flag  on  Mount  Surlbachl. 
that  Pttaa  Indian  has  no  more  right  than  the 
isat  of  us  have  here.    The  gentleman  down 
la  OUahoma,  who   had   the   Congressional 
Mnrls!  oi  Booor  awarded  to  him  for  annihi- 
lating a  large  German  force  single-handed. 
up  here  has  no  more  right  on  an  Indian  res* 
ervatlon  than  the  rest  of  us.  and  has  no  more 


rtght  than  the  rest  of  them,  having 
the  Government. 

I  have  no  more  right  than  the  rest  of  them, 
bavti^  served  the  Government  as  onti  of  lu 
i^Hkts  for  11  yean.  So  when  we  come  to 
thoae  questlona— this  It  an  Indian  docament 
and  I  want  to  psesent  tt  to  the  ihsHwaii  of 
the  committee  at  this  Ume  as  a  aiose  appro- 
priate document  on  this  sabjca.  and  I  am 
trillng  all  Members  of  this  Congress  it  is 
suthentlc. 

(The   document   referred   to   above   is   as 
foUows:) 

wowMAU^  MUf&aaaorr  or  thb 
or  TBS   uroiAMs   or  THB   tnnxsD 


•TA' 

"t  Submitted    by   Robert    YeUowtall) 
"Senator  Moore,  of  Oklahoma,  discussing 
ttils  subject   before   the  Subcommittee   on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Committee  with  respect  of  S.  405  said 

"  'For  the  last  IS  years,  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  ap- 
piuilaiatety  $600,000,000.  or  an  average  of 
aboat  •4M0D.OOO  a  year.  This  Borsan  Is  the 
trough  at  which  about  11.000  Fedwal  bu- 
reancr^  feed  under  the  guise  of  sapsrvtslng 
the  lives  of  SOO.OOO  people.  90  pveant  of 
whom  are  probably  more  capable  of  liamlllng 
their  own  affairs  than  the  bxireaucrata.' 

"Tl»e  Seventy-eighth  Congress  made  a 
BHif^y  of  conditions  »w»<w»g  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  XJamt  survey 
Is  set  forth  in  Report  310  of  the  Semts  In- 
dian Affairs  Coaualttse  and  is  sicned  by  Ben- 
at(x^  Elmer  Thomas.  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
Dennis  Chavez,  and  Henrlk  Sbipetead. 
Under  the  heading.  The  Indian  Bureau 
Should  Be  Abolished.*  comroenclng  on  page 
17.  Is  the  ftdtowlag  atntement  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

"  The  farther  ijssfalness  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  been  chsllsngMl  at  various  times 
dtirlng  the  pa^t  50  years  even  by  some  of 
its  own  higher  oOclals.  Cootiinlssloner 
Rhodes  was  appointed  in  1929  and  ptopoesd 
that  he  eiark  htmsftf  ovr  of  a  job  by  ezpadtt- 
ing  the  aasaaqittan  of  Its  ftmrttons  by  ottasr 
dapssrtinsnts  of  the  Oovamment.  Certain 
wetl-tnfansed  Cangrsasmsn  and  otiMSs  ac- 
tive in  national  life  have  challenged  the  fur- 
ther need  for  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  It  has 
alwaya,  been  able  to  effect  some  compromise 
whereby  It  could  continue  and  also  becosna 
ftuthsr  entrenched  and  get  an  even  greater 
portion  of  public  funds  and  public  ssrvlees. 
-  TlM  original  purpoae  of  the  Indiaa  Bu- 
reau was  to  flt  the  Indian  Into  the  eoanmrm- 
wealth  of  cltiaeBshlp.  to  help  hUa  to  ssake 
adjustaasats  to  the  developlrtg  situation  in 
whl^  they  foTUid  thonselves.  and  to  help 
regulate  governmental  adjivtments  to  them. 
It  was  intended  as  a  service  rather  than  as 
an  administrative  btweau.  The  Bureau  was 
expected  to  recognise  values  in  and  to  co- 
operate with  missionary  effort;  to  cooperate 
with  the  States  and  with  the  various  func- 
'thmal  dlvMons  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  their  relations  to  the  Indians.  It  has  few 
executive  functions  but  gradually  acquired 
such  functions  under  a  purpose  which  be- 
came dominating. 

"  'As  woaa  as  tt  developed  into  a  full- 
fledged  adastalatratlve  bureau,  it  began  to 
set  up  funeOonal  dlvleinriB  eompetlng  with 
mtSBloaary.  State,  and  Federal  authorities, 
functions,  and  sanctions:  Indian  schools 
were  established,  an  Indian  Land  Dtvlsion. 
f».>ff*»n  Inheritance,  and  other  divisions  were 
■et  up,  until  the  Bureau  became  a  mlnlatare 
Vbdsral  osgaalaation.  All  of  this  made  the 
Bureau  functions  naore  complex  and  com- 
pletely clouded  the  orlglaal  purpose  which 
was  to  make  the  Indlaa  a  self-rcapeetlng. 
contributing   citizen.' 

The  Bureau  has  been  concerned  with 
building  up  a  system  Instead  of  service:  at- 
tf»r»«»H  to  buiki  self -perpetuating  hostttu- 
ttooa;  r*^*f«^  material  improveoMnts  for  the 
Indian  Service  at  the  expense  of  Indian  life; 


furnishing  physical  relief  that  was  not  needed 
nearly  so  much  as  economic  and  civic  en- 
couragamsBt:  breaking  down  assisting  agen- 
cies: asgrsgating  the  Indian  from  the  general 
ctttaenry:  i  unrtsiiiiilin.  the  Indian  to  per- 
petual wavAlklp;  Mtklag  the  Indian  ttM 
gruinea  pig  flor  e^ar^asMlaUon ;  grouping  the 
Indians  for  coovenlmee  of  supervision  for 
which  they  are  praraaMd  to  exist;  tieing 
him  to  the  land  in  perpetuity:  forclne  a  con- 
ventional type  of  education  on  him:  attempt- 
ing to  compel  all  Indians  to  engage  in  agri- 
culture and  stock  ralstag  under  the  super- 
vtskm  of  an  extenshoB  depanaast  which  is 
an  end  In  Itedf . 

"While  congieaalonal  appropriations  to  the 
Indian    Bureau    hold    the    attention    of    the 
public,  they  are  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  Bureau's  leaourcea  for  ■yiHWg  vhleh 
may  be  llrtii  unttw  tlM  fDitovtng  heads; 
"1.  Oingiesslimsl    apivofwlatlans    to    the 
Btireau  from  the  United  Statss  Treasury. 
"2.  Indian  tribal  funds. 
"S.  "PBrmanent  and  indefinite  appropria- 
tions' from  which  the  Btireau  may  use  sev- 
eral million  doUan  annually. 

"4,  Transfm  of  funds  from  other  Oov- 
enunent  agencies,  including  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President  and  for  the  OfBce 
for  Smergency  Management.  Such  trans- 
fers to  the  Bureau  hava  been  enormous 
daring  the  past  10  years  For  instance 
gl9.09t.S50  from  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion alone  In  19S4.  Other  contributing 
agencies  Included  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration. Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency.  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration.  Farm  Security 
Administration.  Federal  ■■MrgencT  Relief 
Administration  surplus  rsitef.  En:.ergency 
Conservation  Works,  and  still  others. 

"S.  Cooperative  contributions  from  private 
foundations  and  Institutions. 

*7air  «iealing  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  Indian  trthes.  and  bow  shall  we 
awiowpHsh  thla.  Is  the  issue  at  the  laoment. 
Hit  Suprcaie  ObvK  as  kng  ago  as  lg86  spoke 
its  mind  upon  the  matter  when  it  said:  Be- 
cause of  the  local  Ul  feeling,  the  people  of 
the  States  where  they  are  foimd  are  often 
their  deadliest  en«nles.'  V.  S  v.  Kaoama 
(18Bg-llg  U.  S.  375.  SM).  We  could  go 
a  step  further  and  add:  Bseause  of  the  in- 
difference, and  often  a  hidden  111  feeling 
gendered  by  race  hatred  on  the  part  of  In- 
dian Bureau  officials  and  employees  in  the 
field  and  on  Indian  reservations  and  In  res- 
ervatkm  agency  oAoaa.  v^o  are  paid  from 
the  peopled  ftdscml  TTeasory  tc  miuister 
to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, there  Is  now  exlsttng  on  nearly  every 
Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States, 
autocracy  and  tyranny  of  the  fashion  em- 
ployed t>y  Hitler  azMl  BtaUa.  The  Indian 
soldiers  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
who  helped  to  squash  to  earth  tyranny, 
autocracy,  and  regimentation  of  the  mas&es 
in  foreign  lands,  luluined  to  their  home-  <.  n 
Indian  reM;.-TatlaB>  to  ftad  thaoMBlves  lace 
to  face  with  the  same  ktnd  of  conditions 
under  Indian  Bureau  rule. 

The  Constitution  with  an  of  its  guaran- 
tlea  of  Uberty.  treadom.  and  home  rule  is 
a  dead  docvmMnt  and  of  no  meanins;  on  In- 
dlai.  reservations.  Osignastisisl  awards  aiid 
citations  for  heroism  ta  the  late  war  mean 
nothing  to  Tr^ftui^  on  Indian  reservaiions. 
as  all  must  bow  aUke  to  the  arbitrary  dictum 
of  reservatloa  stqterintendents  on  every  In- 
dian reservatlan  in  the  country.  A  winner 
of  the  Ocmgresstonal  Medal  of  Honor  or  the 
Indiaa  Magtm  irtko  assisted  in  hoisting  the 
American  gag  on  Iwo  Jima  means  nothing 
to  a  reservation  superintendent  and  his  In- 
dian Bureau  regulations.  To  him.  they  all 
arc  still  jiist  Indians. 

•The  Indian  Btireau  tmtil  'last  year  was 
manned  by  a  personnel  of  11.000.  Consum- 
ing over  »40,000.000  of  the  people's  money  in 
a  uaeleM  adventure  which  has  not,  and  never 
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viU.  return  r»Ia»  nmtn<i.  back  to  th*  FMl> 
mnX  Tui— uif  or  th*  Amwiran  paopte.  To- 
tlili  mam  Bmmm  laalattd  pC 
iMMa*  npm  tte  Ooni^MB  for 
liiiiMiiil  tta  bmt^t  d— — d»  for  th* 
TMtf  endliif  Job*  SO.  l»4ft.  to  tfl7.7S&.- 
Th*  brMkcKmn  oC  tbU  raqustt  ts  m 
follows: 

"Total  acvilabU  /or  expen^ifvr«  for  the  fiscal 
jftar  eliding  Jiute  30.  IM* 

"General    fund*. $62.  843.835 

froapofww 1.868,815 

opanitlon  and  maUn- 
ttnanoe     coUecttoma    lnig»- 

tton  projwts 1.000.000 

IVlbal    fuxkdk 12.07S.Sa) 


Total 67.785.970 

"Ttie  IndtAn  Bur««u  Is  the  most  undezno- 
crauc  Institution  under  tUe  Amerlc&n  ttsg. 
Uncer  its  admlnlstntton.  the  llres  o(  tlM 
Indians  under  its  control  are  r«ctan«nted  and 
rc^uUted  in  totaUtartan  and  oonununlstic 
fa^tkm.  Tte  dart:  tfajs.  the  medteyal  form 
of  existence,  the  faodal  s^texn  vhAch  stran- 
gulates economic  Independence  and  which 
regiments  the  Indian  i  life  In  CTcry  phase  of 
his  dally  existence,  is  the  kind  of  despotism 
he  is  forced  to  l>ow  down  to  today. 

"In  their  uibal  state,  and  on  Indian  res- 
tlM  Bttt  of  Bights,  and  the  Con- 
tha  Atlantic  Charter  and  its  totir 
fraadoms  are  all  dead  documents  and  have 
BomcAnlng  whatoever.  The  Indians  by  the 
*et  of  March  3.  1871.  a079  ReTtsed  Statutes, 
remanded  to  the  generoalty  of  Con- 
They,  since,  have  been  governed  by 
ngulatloDS  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior^ oAce  baaed  upon  acts  of  Congress. 
Hence,  they  are  wards  of  the  Oovemment. 
and.  in  fact,  serfs — stUl  llTlng  under  serfdom. 
ThU  is  their  legal  status  today. 

•TlilrfcT  thousand  Indian  soldiers  served 
our  country  and  fought  fcr  human  liberty, 
security,  and  freedom  in  the  war  Jxist  con- 
cluded. Twenty  thotisand  lllwwise.  served 
our  country  In  World  War  I.  Yet.  upon  re- 
turning^ hone  after  a  conspicuous  record  of 
BChievemenu  upon  for^gn  battlefields  where 
they  helped  to  smash  the  enaaaias  of  democ- 
racy and  human  Uberty,  they  are  forced  t>y 
tbe  OoTemment  they  serred  and  helped  to 
pnaarva.  to  submit  to  the  indignities  of  the 
avtoeratlc  and  maii-flsted  rule  cf  Indian 
Bureau  oflBclals.  who  hare  the  support  of 
Federal  law.  and  the  courts  of  our  country. 
Surely  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the  Indians 
who  are  citizens  of  our  country,  makes 
saockerf  of  the  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tasB  btunan  rights.  Uberty.  and  sectirity.  and 
alao,  of  th^  frequent  decla'atlon  of  the  lead- 
ers of  our  country,  who  have  solemnly  de- 
clared to  the  world,  that  ours.  Is  a  country 
where  human  liberty,  sectirity.  freedom,  and 
equal  treatment  before  the  laws  of  the  land, 
is  guaranteed  to  aM  alike. 

"The  Indian  Btu-eau  is  a  closed  cc^poration. 
An  iron  sheet  excludes  the  public  from  In- 
•terfolng  in  any  manner  with  the  inside 
operations.  Its  administrative  poller  is  de- 
cided in  secret  by  its  top  oOclais.  The  In- 
dians. 400.000  of  them  to  whom  such  actions 
are  dlrecte<?.  are  never  consulted.  They  have 
no  voice,  net  even  a  stiggestlon.  nor  are  they 
or  their  tribal  counclli  ever  consulted  In 
such  L^atters.  This  is  not  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  nor.  Is  it  'gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  b.*  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.'  Tntt— d.  it  is  government 
for  the  Indians,  dertaed  to  suit  themselves, 
by  the  top  officials  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
mant.  backed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Vnlted  States  in  Hitler  fashion. 

"The  appeala  for  a  redrem  of  grievance* 
by  Individual::  or  by  the  tribal  councils  of 
tha  Indians  to  the  Interior  Department,  the 


President,  and  the  Congress,  whether  by 
petmon  or  tj  paraonal  appearances  before 
tiM  ctMBameaa  of  the  Congress  have  brought 
but  little  relief  to  the  Indians — their  ap- 
peals have  invarlahly  fallen  upon  the  deaf 
ears  of  thoae  responsible  for  Indian  admin- 
istration. Near  total  disregard  of  the  ap- 
peals of  the  Indians  has  been  the  lUle. 
Again,  the  Indian  Bureau  Is  the  most  un- 
democratic Institution  under  the  American 
flag. 

"The  Indian  Bureau  constunes  »40 .000.000 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasxu7  every  fiscal  year — from  July  1  to 
July  1.  to  carry  on  its  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  350.000  American  Indians.  The  record 
has  been  one  of  the  shameful  waste  of  the 
people's  money  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
shameful  disregard  of  the  human,  political, 
and  legal  rights  of  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States.  50,000  of  whom  are  veterans  and. 
therefore,  are  members  of.  or  entitled  to 
membership  in,  the  American  Legion. 

"  'Home  rule.'  is  the  Macedonian  cry  of  the 
Indians  at  this  moment;  and.  If  the  over 
50.000  Indian  soldiers  of  World  Wars  I  and  II 
have  not  with  their  blood,  purchased  the 
right  to  select  their  own  agents  and  em- 
ploj'ees  who  govern  them.  then,  there  is  no 
justice  for  the  Indians  and  such  declarations 
are  mere  mockery  and  hypocrisy.  Yes.  They 
were  good  enough  to  be  invited  to  don  the 
uniform  of  our  country  and  to  fight  and  die 
on  foreign  battlefields  far  removed  from  their 
homes  for  democracy  and  human  Uberty  and 
freedom  which  they  are  denied  under  our 
Oovemment. 

"Yes.  It  makes  mockery  of  Lincoln's  im- 
mortal Gettysburg  speech  wherein  he  de- 
clared :  'Our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation  conceived  In  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  prop>ositlou  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.'  And.  likewise,  the 
great  iniogural  speech  of  President  Wilson 
when  he  declared :  "The  scales  of  heedlessness 
have  fallen  from  ovir  eyes:  we  have  come  to 
deUver  to  every  man  his  Just  dues."  Also  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  holding  aloft  the  flainmg 
torch  of  Uberty  to  all  the  world.  And  the 
inscription,  'Equal  Justice  to  all,'  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Building  in  Washington. 

"The  Indians  as  humans  are  stniggling 
for: 

"1.  The  protection  of  their  civil  liberties 
and  righu. 

"2.  The  absolute  Independence  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"3.  Equal  respect  and  protection  under  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

"4.  That  government  derives  its  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The 
Indian  Bureau  should  likewise  consult  the 
Indians  In  the  administration  of  their 
affairs. 

"5.  The  Indians  are  struggling  for  their 
economic  Independence,  for  their  civil 
rights  and  equal  protection  under  the  Con- 
stitution; also,  for  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  themselves  IndividuaUy:  for  a  politi- 
cal and  civil  recognition  of  their  right  to 
assert  and  demand  that: 

"(a)  They  stand  on  an  equality  with  the 
rest. 

"(b)  They,  too,  can  say  that.  This  too.  is 
my  air,  my  water,  my  sunshine,  my  earth,* 
and  that.  'I  have  th?  same  right  to  life,  to 
hope,  and  to  aspire  for  the  better  things  in 
life  and  to  labor  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
that  labor  as  the  Constitution  guarantees 
alike  to  every  citizen  of  this,  my  native  land. 
and  my  coimtry.' 

"The  Indians  are  now  determined  to  shake 
off  the  shackles  of  the  feudal  B3rstem  they 
haw  been  Uving  under — to  demand  the  right, 
now.  to  say  how  they  shaU  spend  their 
money  without  the  interference  of  the  In- 
dian agent  and  his  numerous  employees:  to 
say  bow  he  shall  use  or  lease  his  lands  and 


to  wh^m  he  selects,  and  not  to  thoae  selected 
by  th^  Indian  agent.  These  are  the  things 
that  taused  the  five  devasUtlng  wars  this 
country  engaged  in  for  the  protection  of 
humiL  rights.  When.  then,  are  the  Indians 
denied  that  right?  We  rebel  against  thU 
kind  pf  treatment  and  are  determined  to 
carry  put  our  fight  to  the  last  place  of  relief 
imdert  our  political  set-ups  and  let  those  who 
disagite  with  us  answer  the  question  herein 
ralaed  " 


How  To  Win  the  United  States  Senate  in 
14 — Ah,   Simple — Lessons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
,  Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

MR  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  thie  Record  an  article  entitled  "How 
To  win  the  Uulted  States  Senate  in 
14 — Ah,  Simple — Lessons,"  written  by 
Jam^  Reston  and  published  in  the  New 
Yorlc  Times. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Wm  THE  UmriD  States  Senate  rw 
14-^Ah.  Simplz — Lessons — It  Thet  Laugh 
W^EN    Yov   Srr    AT   TK«   Piano    Yotr    Cam 

Al.$rATS    PUIT    AMXaiCA 

I  (By  James  Reston) 

Wabhincton,  October  18. — Thotigh  Chester 
Bowles,  of  Connecticut,  and  Philip  Jessup, 
of  New  York,  have  had  trouble  getting  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  recent  days,  most 
oljser^ers  here  believe  that  confirmation  can 
be  achieved  by  paying  attention  to  a  few 
simple  rules. 

Among  those  are  the  following: 

1.  Be  sure  you  are  for  the  things  that  are 
going  to  be  popular  6  or  7  years  from  now. 

2.  pon't  join  anything,  ever. 

3.  pon't  let  your  wife  join  anything,  either, 

4.  pon't  get  Involved  in  foreign  affairs 
questions  at  all  if  you  can  help  it.  If  you 
can 'tl  help  it,  back  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  tpen-door  policy,  and  be  against  com- 
mun^m. 

5.  If  you  must  have  political  convictions 
about  foreign  policy  questions  (which  Is  not 
recoQunended ) .  make  sure  the  President 
sendi  your  nomination  to  Capitol  Hill  at  a 
time  when  your  convictions  are  popular. 

6.  ^  suspicious  of  the  British.  And  if  you 
know  what  they're  up  to  today  in  northern 
Rho<»e6ta.  all  the  l>etter. 

7.  :  X)n't  write  books. 

8.  ifaster  various  cliches  that  are  popular 
on  Cipitol  Hill,  including  the  following: 

(a|  I  am  for  adequate  defense,  but  we 
mustinot  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

(hi  I  am  for  helping  other  countries,  but 
they  jmust  first  prove  that  they  are  helping 
them^lves. 

(cl  America  cannot  defend  the  whole 
woriq. 

(d|  Communism  is  merely  socialism  Lq  a 
hiury  and  I  ixate  both  from  the  depths  of 
my  at>ul. 

(e)f  I  am  not  and  have  never  been  a  Com- 
m\m|st  or  a  member  of  any  Communist* 
front!  organization. 

9.  If  possible,  be  Irish.  This  pleases  Sen- 
ator Pat  MoCaaaAM,  Democrat,  of  Nevada. 
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caw    TOT7   GET   BaaDCB? 

10.  Keep  up  with  the  Senate's  favorites. 
A  word  of  praise  on  your  behalf  by  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  for  example.  Is  worth  maybe  40 
votes.  Similarly,  if  you  tuive  any  friends  who 
are  unpopular  on  Capites  Hill,  abandon  tiiem. 
or  better,  denounce  tiiem  {mblicly. 

11.  Glorify  the  days  when  w«  bad  no  en- 
tangling alliances.  This  proves  you  are  a 
■'sound  fellow,  longing  for  the  happy,  sun- 
lit pMt." 

13.  Stay  out  of  the  Far  East.  If  you  go 
there,  you  will  be  expected  to  hava  vtews  on 
It.  and  somebody  is  bound  to  illsagrse  with 
any  views  you  have.  Isnarance  about  it. 
however,  is  no  disqu a  1  tflcatinn . 

13.  If  possible,  have  at  least  one  reformed 
Communist  testify  on  yoiu*  liehaif .  preferably 
Louis  Budenz,  former  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker. 

14.  Never  accept  any  invitation  to  any  aU- 
the-record  meeting  at  the  State  Department 
Without  finding  out  first  whether  Harold 
Stassen  is  to  be  there. 

This  set  of  rules  is  not.  of  cottrse.  gtiaran- 
teed.  Many  other  rtiles  apply  simultaneously 
and  all  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
For  example,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  voted  down  Dr.  Jessup  today 
and  voted  in  favor  of  Ambassador  Warren 
Austin. 

Both  Ambassadors  Iiave  been  associated 
with  the  administration's  far -eastern  policy. 
In  fact,  Ambaeador  Austin  voted  for  the 
resolution  In  tlie  United  Nations  imder 
which  the  United  States  agreed  that  if  a 
cease-fire  weie  arranged  in  Korea  the  United 
States  would  discuss  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists such  questions  as  the  future  of  For- 
mosa and  whether  the  Communists  shotild 
get  Into  the  United  Nations. 

Two  rules  apply  In  this  case,  however,  that 
are  not  listed  above.  These  are  that  Senate 
confirmation  is  much  more  certain  if  the 
nominee  is  la)  a  former  Senator,  and  or  (b) 
a  Republican. 

LOOK  TO  THM  FUTUaS 

The  first  rule,  however,  ts  the  Important 
one,  namely,  that  one  must  be  sure  to  be  for 
the  things  that  are  going  to  be  popular  8 
or  7  years  from  now. 

For  example,  a  man  who  opposed  recogni- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  throughout  the  1930's 
Is  in  dover,  and  anybody  who  favored  let- 
ting the  Germans  and  the  Russians  destroy 
one  another  in  1941  would  liave  no  trouble 
with  the  Senate  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  vouch  even  for 
those  potential  nominees  who  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  the  rules  listed  here  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  policy  guidance.  Not 
even  a  former  Republican  senatorial  prophet, 
without  Ideas  or  previous  connection,  can 
be  sure  of  confirmation  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  Washington. 

All  the  foregoing  is  merely  unofficial  advice, 
put  forward  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  following  story,  now  current  in  the 
Capitcl. 

According  to  this  story,  an  improvident 
grasshopper  who  made  no  plans  for  the  win- 
ter went  to  an  ant  and  asked  him  how  he 
should  live  through  the  cold  winter.  The 
ant  replied  that  this  was  easy:  the  graas- 
hopper  should  merely  ttim  liimself  into  a 
cockroach  every  October  when  the  frost 
came,  find  himself  a  warm  spot  behind  a 
radiator  or  in  some  good  kitchen,  live  tbere 
until  spring  and  then  turn  hfWBWttT  Into  a 
grasshopper  once  more. 

This  scheme  overjoyed  the  grasshopper 
until,    at    the   end   of   the   conversation   he 


WiliuD  N.  Oatis 
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or 
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tell  me,  how  do  I  turn  myself  into  a 
cockroach?" 

"I'm  sorry,  I  dent  know  about  that."  re- 
pUed  the  ant.    "I  was  merely  giving  you 
poac  b  lidance." 
I'.CVn— App. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  resolution 
on  William  N.  Oatis.  Associated  Press 
Bureau  chief  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia, 
who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Communist 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia,  without 
explanation,  which  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
Aerie  No.  487.  Wlnnemucca.  Nev.,  on 
September  10,  1951,  signed  by  Vance  O. 
Nelson,  worthy  president,  and  Harold  E. 
Hovland.  secretary,  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECoan.  The  resolution 
urges  the  Federal  Government  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  Mr.  Oatis  and  to  bar  cor- 
respondents from  the  Soviet  news 
agency  Tass  and  aU  satellite  nation  cor- 
respondents from  official  Government 
press  conferences  until  Mr.  Oatis'  re- 
lease has  been  secured.  I  also  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  identical  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Fraternal  Order 
^  of  Eagles.  Aerie  No.  1213.  Las  Vegas,  and 
by  Aerie  No.  1006,  Carson  City,  Nev,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

REsoLtrrioN  OM  Wn.LiAM  N.  Oans 

Wiiereas.  William  N.  Oatis.  AssocUted  Press 
bureau  ciiief  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia.'  a 
free  newspaperman  who  was  performing  his 
duties  according  to  the  standards  and  criteria 
of  the  free  press  of  the  world,  was  brutally 
snatched  and  impriaaned  by  the  Communist 
Government  of  Caechoaiovakla  wttlunit  ex- 
planattnn;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Oatis  was  arrested  and  held  In 
detention  without  access  to  friend.  Emi>assy 
representative  or  tnisted  legal  counsel;  and 

Whereas  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
cused of  "Insisting  on  obtaining  accurate, 
correct  and  verified  informauon."  which  is 
the  definiti<xi  of  the  work  of  a  tree  press;  and 

Whereas  he  was  forced  into  admission  of 
espionage  because  of  tils  reporter's  Instinct 
for  presenting  the  factual  rather  than  the 
fictional:  and 

Whereas  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  10  years  of  impriaonment  by  a  trial  which 
was  universally  condemned  by  all  free  na- 
tions as  an  outrageous  "kangaroo  court." 
completely  bereft  of  the  iwlnciples  of  Justice 
and  the  dignity  of  the  hunuin  tielng:  and 

Whereas,  by  its  action,  the  Communist- 
dominated  Czech  Government  showed  its 
scorn  for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation and  its  liatred  for  our  free  world; 
and 

Wiiereas  representatives  of  the  Soviet  news 
agency  Tass  have  the  free  run  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend press  conferences  at  our  national  seat 
of  Government,  at  which  often  much  off- 
the-recocd  information  Is  discussed:  Now, 
tijeref  ore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Wlnnemucca  Aerie.  No.  487. 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  urges  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  agencies  to  be 
mil  iMtim  in  Its  efforts  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  ifr.  Oatis  by  honorable  means,  and  we  also 
support  and  the  vitality  of  our 
to  the  executive  of  the  Asso- 


dted  Press  in  their  campaign  to  aaoare  Um 
release  of  Mr.  Oatis  by  tha  eommvnleaMaa 
of  the  true  factt  of  the  caae  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and  be  tt  further 

Meaoioed.  That  Aerie.  No.  487,  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Taglea.  urges  the  Federal 
Government  to  bar  the  corrsapondents  from 
the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  as  well  as  ail 
sateliute  natkm  oorrcapoodcnts  from  oOda) 
OovenuBcat  pr«as  oonfsrsneaa  where  vital 
tnfamuitloci  aaay  be  revealad  until  the  re- 
Isaae  of  Mr.  Carls  has  tteen  — cmad. 

Adopted  this  10th  day  at  aeptnaber  1961. 
Aerie.  No.  4t7.  city  of  Wlnnemucca.  State  at 
Nevada. 

Attest: 

Vaxcz  G.  NCBOM, 

Worthf  President. 

HiMU>  E.  Havnjun). 

Sacretary. 

RasoLtmow  ok  Wn.i.i*M  K.  Oatis 

V/hereas  William  N.  Oatis.  Associated  Press 
buresu  chief  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  a 
free  newapaperman  who  was  performing  his 
duties  aeeoetfag  to  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria of  the  free  press  of  tlie  world,  was 
brutally  snatched  and  imprisoned  by  th« 
Communist  Govemnvent  of  Czechoslovakia 
without  explanation:  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Oatis  was  arrested  and  held 
In  detention  without  access  to  friend.  Eoi- 
bassy  reprascntative,  or  trusted  legal  counad: 
and 

Whereas  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
cused of  Insisting  on  obtaining  accurate, 
correct,  and  verified  Information,  which  la 
the  definition  of  the  work  of  a  free  press: 

and 

Whereas  lie  was  forced  into  admission  of 
espionage  Ijecause  of  his  reporter's  Instinct 
for  presenting  the  facttial  rather  than  the 
fkrtkmal;  and 

Whereas  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  10  years  of  imprisonment  by  a  trial  which 
was  universally  condemned  by  aU  free  na- 
tions as  an  outrageous  kangaroo  court,  com- 
pletely bereft  of  the  prlnc^iiaa  ot  Justice  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  batag;  and 

When^as.  by  its  action,  the  Communist - 
dominated  Czech  Government  showed  Its 
acorn  for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation and  Its  hatred  for  our  free  world:  and 

Vv  hereas  representatives  of  the  Soviet  news 
agency  TMs  kave  the  tree  run  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  und  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend press  conferences  at  our  national  seat 
of  government,  at  wtilch  often  much  off- 
the-record  information  is  discusaed:  Now, 
th«efore.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Las  Vegas.  Mev^  Aerie  No. 
1213  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  urges 
the  Federal  Government  and  Its  agencies  to 
be  unceasing  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  Mr.  Oatis  by  honorable  means,  and 
we  also  offer  our  support  and  the  vltaUty  of 
our  membership  to  tiie  executives  of  the  As- 
sociated Pres£>  in  their  campaign  to  secure 
the  release  of  Mr.  Oatis  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  to  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Aerie  No.  1213  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  urges  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bar  the  correspondents  from  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  as  weU  as  ail  satel- 
lite-nation gjt i espc:'"***jy*  from  official  Gov- 
ernment press  confcrauBs  where  vi:al  infor- 
mation may  be  revealed  until  the  release  of 
Mr.  Oatis  lias  been  aeeured. 

Adopted  this  lith  day  of  September  1951. 
Aerie  No.  1213,  city  of  Las  Vegas.  State  of 
Nevada. 

Attest: 

C.  G.  AwDon. 

Worthy  President, 

Q.  J.  M':^J^t;GHLiK, 

Secretary. 
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on  WnxiAM  N.  OAns 
WlQtam  N.  0»Us,  Aasociated 
I  toonwu  ditef  tn  Pngue.  CaechoctovakU. 
m  tn»  B««q)ftperm*n  vbo  wm  parfonnlng 
Ills  <tutt«c  •ooordlBiC  ^  ^^^  standarda  azKl 
criteria  of  Um  trw  praat  of  tlM  workl. 
brutally  inatcbcd  aatt  taBfclMMMd  toy  th« 
Oofmmmtot  gorenuant  of  CMdwiaoTakia 
vltbout  aKplanatloo:  and 

Wliervas  Mr.  Oatis  was  artaatad  and  bald 
In  detention  vttttout  access  to  trtHid.  Km- 
bany  repraaenuttve  or  troated  lac>2  coun> 
•ti:  and 

ITTiMaM  IM  VM  teOD^t  to  trial  and  ac* 
cuacd  of  liialallin  on  obtaining  aecorate. 
eorract  and  vartflad  taformatkm.  vblch  Is 
tba  deOiintiaB  at  tbe  work  of  a  free  press; 
and 

Vt'hereas  ht  «•■  forced  Into  admission  of 
ca|>lQnage  because  of  hu  repcvter't  instinct 
for  preaanting  tba  factual  ratber  tban  tb« 
ftettoMO:  and 

Wbarcaa  be  wtm  eonaieted  and  sentenced 
to  10  yaara  of  impfl^nnment  by  a  trial  wblcb 
vaa  universally  condemned  by  tU  Itee  na- 
tions as  an  outrageous  kancarco  court,  com- 
pletely bereft  of  tbe  principles  of  Justice 
and  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  buman  being;   and 

Wbaraaa  by  its  action,  tbe  Conununlst- 
dominated  Csacb  Oovemroent  showed  its 
aoom  for  tbe  principle  cf  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation and  its  liatred  for  our  free  world; 
and 

Wberaaa  lepi'aaantatliM  of  tbe  Soviet  News 
Agency  Tiss  bave  tbe  free  run  of  tbe  United 
States  d  America,  and  are  permitted  to 
attend  press  conferences  at  our  national  seat 
of  Ccrernment,  at  wblcb  often  znucb  off- 
ttae-record  Information  is  dlacuved:  Now, 
theiefore,  be  It 

RewotMd,  Tbat  Carson  City.  Aerle  No.  1006. 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  urges  tbe 
Federal  Goremmenr  and  Its  agencies  to  be 
unceasing  in  its  efforts  to  secure  tbe  free- 
dom of  Mr.  Oatls  by  bonor»ble  means,  and 
we  also  offer  our  support  and  tbe  vitality 
of  our  membership  to  tbe  executives  of  tbe 
Aasociated  Press  tn  tbelr  campaign  to  se- 
cure tbe  releaae  of  Mr.  Oatls  by  tbe  com- 
municattan  ct  the  tnir  facts  of  tbe  case  to 
the  free  peo^aa  of  tbe  world;  and  be  It 
farther 

tUaolved.  That  Aerie  No.  10C6.  of  the  Fra- 
tacBal  Order  of  Babies,  urge*  Um  Federal 
Government  to  bar  tbe  correspondents  from 
tbe  Soviet  news  afmcy  Taaa  as  well  as  all 
•ittilltt  aatloo  correapondenta  tnm  oAdal 
Ooacmment  praaa  eoitfereaoaa  w«iare  vital 
information  may  be  revealed  until  tbe  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Oatls  bas  been  seciired. 

Adopted  tbu  18tb  day  of  September  1951. 
Aarte  No.  1000.  city  of  Carson  Oty.  SUte  of 
Mcrada. 
Attest: 

Ki.Maa  J.  SiazascAK. 

Worthji  Prendent. 
OUVIB  F.  Fsatt, 

Secretary. 


Address  by  Assistant  Secrftary  of  the  la- 
terior  WilHaru  E.  Warns  Before  Service 
Ciubs  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or    MOBTH  DAKOTA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  C.MTED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20.  2951 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricors  aai  address 
deUvered  by  the  Assistant  Secreury  of 
the  Interior,  William  E.  Wame.  at  a  joint 


meeting  of  aenrice  clubs  at  Bismarck. 
N.  Dak.,  on  October  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Isdles.  and  gentlemen,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today,  at  a 
time  when  tbe  State  of  North  Dakota  stands 
on  tbe  tbresbold  of  wbat  I  believe  will  be 
tbe  greatest  period  of  business  expansion  In 
lu  history. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  pleaaed 
to  be  a  partner  with  people  in  North  Dalcota 
In  the  development  of  tbe  mineral,  land,  and 
water  resources  tbat  will  be  tbe  base- of  your 
economic  grovrtb.  Our  agency  bas  responsi- 
bilities in  the  fields  of  petroleum  production 
and  lk:Dite  dertlopment.  in  irrigation,  and  in 
aleetrle  powat.  From  these  fields  will  come 
the  expansion  tbat  I  foresee. 

In  all  of  these  fields  new  industries  will  be 
estaUlshed.  Industrial  development  will  fill 
what  has  been  historically  the  principal  need 
for  a  balanced  economy  In  this  State.  Since 
tbe  time  ca  first  settlement.  North  Dakota  bas 
depended  on  dry  farming.  Industrialization 
and  agricultural  div  ;rsification  through  irri- 
gation will  begin.  I  jonfldently  expect,  within 
tbe  next  10  years.  Through  developments 
along  the  lines  I  have  Indicated,  tbe  needed 
bulwarks  against  tbe  economic  Ills  growing 
from  dependence  on  one  basic  activity — dry 
fanning — can  be  provided.  The  awful  con- 
sequences which  have  occasionally  stemmed 
from  droughts  and  floods  can  be  avoided  to  a 
great  degree. 

A  second  future,  however,  cxin  be  assured 
only  through  a  balanced  development  of  the 
latent  resources.  Signs  of  unbalance  are  al- 
ready developing,  and  tbe  time  to  take  cor- 
rective action  Is  now.  while  tbe  problems 
have  not   yet  become  serious. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
aome  of  the  potentialities  of  the  enormous 
lignite  deposits  which  are  found  in  North  Da- 
kota and  to  talk  about  problems  In  irrigation 
and  electric  power  associated  with  develop- 
ments of  tbe  Iflaaouri  River  Basin  project. 
The  slow  prtigreaa  ao  far  In  irrtgatkm  devel- 
opment is  the  unbalandng  factor  to  which  I 
made  reference  a  moment  ago. 

Ncrtb  Dakota  bas  600.000.000.000  tons  of 
Ugnlte  in  tbe  ground,  of  wtilcli  at  least  half 
Is  recovarablc.  This  is  approximately  10 
pwcent  of  the  entire  world  supply  of  lignite 
and  constitutes  some  90  percent  of  all  tbe 
coal  reaerves  in  tbe  tTnlted  States.  This  tre- 
mendooa  raaouroe  Is  of  great  significance  to 
tbe  Nation  as  a  wnole  as  well  as  to  you  of 
North  Dakota. 

In  roai:y  places  lignite  lies  close  to  tbe 
starlace  and  can  be  mined  by  open-pit  meth- 
ods. Despite  this  convenience,  however,  its 
widespread  use  stili  presents  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge to  scientists  and  industrialists  alike. 
Tbe  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  Its 
Bureau  of  Mines,  has  been,  tot  many  years. 
engaged  in  research  to  lignite  utilisation. 
Tbe  new  laboratory  of  tbe  Btireau  of  Mines 
at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  ts  tbe  Nation's  lead- 
ing center  for  lignite  research.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  plans  for  the  xxse  of  North 
Dakota  lignite  are  still  in  their  early  stages. 
Thereto  lies  its  challenge  and  tbe  meaaure  of 
its  opportunity  for  tbe  people  of  this  State. 
The  Bureau  ot  Mtoes,  however,  bas  gone 
far  enough  to  the  development  of  lignite 
proceaecs  ao  that  they  are  now  being  applied 
by  Industrialists  in  Texas  en  a  large  scale. 
In  tbat  State  a  power  company  and  an  alu- 
mtoum  company  are  going  to  use  lignite  for 
altmitotun  production.  Tar  will  be  an  Im- 
portant byproduct.  Both  alumtoum  and 
tar  are  eoounodltiea  highly  Important  in  our 
current  defense  program.  The  Texas  plants 
are  being  established  in  the  heart  of  tlia 
area  which  leada  tlie  Nation  to  the  produc- 
Uon  of  two  other  important  fuels — oil  and 
gas.     This  is  an  todication  of  tbe  favorable 


competitive  position  which  lignite  may  hold 
in  relation  to  other  energy  sources. 

Yoir  North  Dakota  ligrUta  lies  relatively 
close  |to  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  Minnesota 
and  ^e  mineralized  area  to  tbe  nearby  West 
and  Southwest.  As  additional  technologies 
are  developed.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  proceaaed  lignite  can  economically  en- 
ter tie  mineral  and  metallurgical  fields  not 
only  |as  a  soxirce  of  power  but  also  as  re- 
duclng  carb.n,  as  electrodes,  as  gaseotis  re- 
ducliK  sgenu.  and  as  a  aource  of  tbermo- 
proceas  energy. 

Still  other  usee  for  lignite  products  may 
be  f^und  in  supplying  active  carl>on  for 
sugaztbeet  refining.  In  water  purification,  and 
as  material  for  fuel  briquets,  a  stable,  stor- 
able.  land  high  heat- value  domestic  fuel. 

In  ^ight,  but  more  or  lesa  over  the  boriaon. 
are  jKeslbtlltles  for  the  production  of  phe- 
nollcf  and  plastics  from  them,  disinfectants 
and  animal  dips,  wood  preservation  mate- 
rials,! electrode  and  other  special  cartions, 
soim^  of  materials  for  detergents,  and  many 
other!  specialized  products. 

Ligblte  Is  capable  of  bringing  relief,  eventu- 
ally. %o  tbe  present  heavy  demands  on  irre- 
placeable coking  coals  of  the  Appalachian 
area.  ■  Lignite  can  accompllsb  ttiis  by  pro- 
viding: an  alternate  source  of  fuel  for  power 
and  (pace  heating.  This  is  significant  in 
view  bf  o-^r  growing  need  to  husband  these 
CQkliK  coals,  which  are  basic  to  the  Nation's 
steel  iproduction.  ThU  production  iS;  of 
cour*.  a  prime  component  of  the  American 
todui  trial  civilization  and  the  backbone  of 
our  p  reparedness  pro-am . 

Tb(f  key  to  these  Industrial  proce»es  la 
low-<i36t  lignite  such  as  you  bave  In  enor- 
moual  quantities  here  to  Nortb  Dakota. 

I  ci>nfldently  predict  that  during  the  next 
deca(te  many  companies  and  todlviduals  will 
be  b^^lnnlng  to  use  lignite  for  the  profit  of 
?lve8.  and  the  Nation  as  a  wbole  in 
It  of  tbe  opportunities  which  I  have 
|y   outlln-^   here.     Why   not   some   or 
of  this  activity  to  North  Dakota? 
So! much   for   the   opUmistic   outlook   for 
It    is    an    outlook    for    new    oppor- 
les    to    North    Dakota    which    can    be 
lied  by  few  other  communities  to  the 
States. 

us  look  now  at  a  few  other  reasons 
;)tlizUsm  to  Nortli  Dakota's  Immediata 
North  Dakota  has  Jotoed  tbe  ranks 
oil-producing  States.  The  recent  oil 
jas  discoveries  to  Williama  County, 
vestem  North  Daluta,  have  excited 
iterest  of  the  Nation.  The  WlJUstoa 
Basin!  may  some  day  be  an  Important  oU 
province,  providmg  a  much  needed  addition 
to  oiir  country's  deplettog  petroleum  re- 
servei. 

An(  thcr  reason  for  optimism  is  the  fast- 
growl  ig  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Garrlion  D  m.  upstream  from  you  a  few 
miles  on  the  Missouri,  is  scheduled  to  start 
powei  producUoa  In  AprU  1955.  Port  Randall 
Dam.  down  in  South  Dakota,  wlU  be  pro- 
ducto  {  power  by  November  1953.  A  new  unit 
at  Pot  t  Peck  IXjn,  over  to  eastern  Montana, 
is  aln  oat  completed,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
will  I  dd  35.000  kUowatU  to  the  power  re- 
aouro  s  of  this  area. 

Th«  Interior  Department  is  charged  by  law 
with  he  responsibility  for  markettog  power 
generated  by  all  Federal  planu  to  the  Mia- 
sourl  River  Baato,  whether  they  be  ccm- 
structixl  by  the  Corps  of  Engtoeers  or  the 
Burea  n  cf  Reclamation.  In  the  carrytog  out 
of  th  s  responsibility,  our  Department  bas 
begur  construction  of  backbone  tranamia- 
8l  ..n  1  nes  which  will  Interconnect  the  major 
hydroelectric  plants  and  carry  their  output 
to  thJ  major  load  centers.  These  high-ten- 
sion l^nes  are  ah-eady  a  familiar  feature  of 
NorthjDakota  IsndMape.  Partial  operation 
of  Noi  th  Dakota'«  Federal  tranamission  loop 
will  b'gto  this  winter.  This  loop  intercon- 
Biamarck,  Garrison  Dam.  tbe  new 
plant  of  tbe  REA  cooperatives  at  Vol- 
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talre.  Devils  Lake,  and  Jameatovm.  The 
kx>p  is  atxnit  two-thirda  completed  now.  and 
tt  will  be  to  full  operatloa  nest  spring.  Ini- 
tially, pending  installation  of  generators  at 
Garrison,  power  wUI  be  fed  toto  tbe  loop 
from  Fort  Peck  via  tbe  Federal  line  from 
there  to  Garrison. 

In  tbe  marketing  of  Federal  power  tbe 
Interior  Department  is  bound  by  law  to 
give  preference  to  cooperatives  and  publij 
bodies.  This  Is  particularly  stgnlftcsnt  to 
you  of  Nortb  Dakota.  Your  State  does  not 
rank  high  in  percent  of  farms  served  by 
central  electricity.  As  of  Jime  30.  IMl.  74 
percent  of  the  farms  to  North  Daltota  had 
electric  service  as  compared^  with  tbe  na- 
tional average  of.  84  percent.  Ntoety  per- 
cent of  MtnnaaaCa's  farms  are  eiectrtfied. 

The  preCHWMe  prorisioQ  of  tbe  Federal 
power  markettog  law  will  be  a  highly  dg- 
niflcant  factor  to  improving  this  situatioa 
so  tbat  North  Dakota  fanners  wHl  be  on  a 
par  with  tltoae  to  other  Statea.  Make  no 
misuke  about  it.  tlie  attacks  which  are  now 
being  made  on  the  preference  prortiloa  of 
that  law  by  those  who  would  give  tbe  lion's 
share  of  Federal  power  benefits  to  tbe  pri- 
vate companies  are  sure  to  weaken  the  rural- 
electrification  program.  So  will  strtogent 
policiea  on  taxation  of  cooperatives,  which 
are  bring  advocated  by  aome  who  pose  as 
friends  of  the  fiirmers.  We  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior  are  proud  of  our  record 
to  helping  rural  elecuic  oooperativea  gat  a 
tucces&ful  start  by  supplying  low-coat  power 
under  the  preference  provlaian.  The  North 
r^fcOTta  transmissloa  loop  will  aid  to  fvirther- 
inc  rural  electrification  to  tbe  territory 
through  vrblcb  It  paaaes.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue support  of  rural  riectrlficatkm  tn  Nortb 
Dakota  as  new  soorcea  of  power  become 
available. 

Speaktog  of  power.  I  feel  obliged  to  cite 
a  few  of  tbe  ratber  disquieting  facts  sbuut 
the  Nation's  power  situation  to  general. 
They  have  a  bearing  on  your  situation  as 
well.  Ever  since  tbe  begmning  of  the  de- 
fense program  I  bave  main  tamed  publiely 
tbat  tbe  Nation  bas  faced  and  U  facing  a 
power  shortage  which  demands  extraordinary 
effort  by  both  the  private  power  companlea 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  rush  to  com- 
pletion new  power  facilities.  This  Is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  seriotia  curtailments  in  elec- 
tricity coaistmiptlon  by  domestic  euuaumera, 
and  still  worse,  by  defense  industilea. 

For  making  theae  sutements  a  year  a7o 
I  was  attacked  by  representatives  of  tbe  pri- 
vate power  indtistry.     Leas  tban  a  year  ago 
tbe    then    president    of    tbe    Ertison    Bectrk; 
Institute  was  quoted  to  the  New  York  Times 
as  claimtog  there  was  waft  than  enough 
electricity  to  meet  the  heaviest  poasible  de- 
mand.   "The  Edison  Electric  Institute  is  the 
trade  organization  of  the  private  power  com- 
panlea.    Tbe  vice  president  of  tbe  insUtute 
to  tbe  same  pieoa  waa  quoted  aa  aaying  tbat 
my  public   waiBlu^  o(  a  power  diortage 
aooght  to  imply  a  condition  that  did  not 
•zSst.    SborUy  afterward,  a  inagaalnff  which 
caters  to   tbe  private  power  industry  chal- 
lenged me  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Who  la 
Kidding  Who?"  to  back  up  my  warnings. 
Here  is  what  has  happened: 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  vital  supplies  of 
electricity  for  aliuntoum  produeOoB  fead  to 
be  cut  off  a  month  ago  becaon  at  la^end- 
tog  low  water  conditions.    Fortunateiy.  rains 
to  that  region  have  made  it  possible  to  re- 
store this  production  in  subsequent  weeks. 
Let  me  qtiote  you  a  few  statements  made 
laaa  tban  a  Bonth  ago  by  a  upteaeiilalha 
of  the  Defenae  Beetric  Power  Adrntalatra- 
tlon.  an  agency  made  up  prindpaBy  of  pri- 
vate utility  employeca  who  are  helping  the 
Government    to   solve    the    power    problem. 
Here  is  wbat  he  said  about  the  ktod  of  povrer 
Bltuation  we  now  face: 

"In  the  PltUborgh  area,  electric  furnaces 
waad  to  produce  needed  aUor  ateat  are  being 
iBOtKropted  almost  daUy  beoauaa  at  inaaf- 


fldcnt  generating  capacity.  The  denial  to 
these  steel  pianta  amount  to  aa  much  as 
eOjOOO  kilowatts. 

"In  tbe  Carolinas.  advene  water  condl- 
tlona  bave  already  caused  curtailment  at 
term  alloys  and  aluminum. 

'Ooad  growth  to  tbe  Gulf  Coast,  central 
and  northwest  Texas  area  have  dlmtolaited 
operating  reaerrea  to  a  point  where  depanda- 
ble  capacity  will  not  be  available  in  IMS. 

"Deficiencies  to  capacity  as  blgb  as  80.- 
000  kilowatts  are  forecast  for  tbe  Cleveland 
area  to  tbe  faU  of  1962. 

"Milwaukee  faces  a  deficit  at  40DCO  kilo- 
watU  dwtag  tbe  wtoter  al  1962. 

**Tbe  general  area  known  aa  tbe  intfnatztal 
North  Central  regkm  (mdudlBg  MlaMgaB. 
Tnataiia.  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvaida.  Weat 
Tirglnia.  and  Kentricky)  is  expected  to  be 
short  about  1.000.000  kliowatte  before  the 
end  of  1952. 

"At  no  time  during  World  War  II  did  tbe 
electric  power  sopply  picture  look  ao  threat- 
ening aa  it  now  appears  for  the  fall  and 
wtoter  of  1963."  All  right.  "Who  waa  kiddiag 
wbor* 

C^ice  more,  tbe  {Mivate-utility  representa- 
tives bave  been  caught  to  an  attitude  of 
complacency  about  the  Nation's  power  sup- 
ply. The  Nation  aa  a  whole  may  suffer  for 
it.  I  reiterate  wbat  I  have  conaistently  said 
since  the  beginning  of  tbe  defense  program, 
that  oar  country  faces  tbe  moat  severe  power 
shortage  to  its  history  and  that  all  power 
agencies  public  and  private  mtist  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  ronedy  the  sit- 
uation. 

Despite  the  threatening  national  picttue  on 
power,  you  to  North  Dakota  can  look  forward 
to  improvement  stemming  from  tbe  large 
Federal  hydroelectric  projects  which  I  have 
described  as  being  ready  to  add  to  tbe  power 
reoources  at  this  legtoti.  The  saBerai  ootloolc 
on  power  to  tbla  area  warrants  optlmteB  for 
forthconiing  growth  of  new  wealth  and  prof- 
lu  for  ^  you"  of  the  business  community  In 
North  Dakota.  This  stems  directly  from  the 
power  phases  of  tbe  Missouri  Basto  project. 
These  dams  aaoat  be  kept  on  schedule  and 
the  tra^nyarton  tinea  aauat  be  Imllt  on  time. 
In  iiapoiiw  to  my  request,  the  Bureau  of 
Beclamatlob  baa  completed  a  liew  power  re- 
port for  tlK  MlBBiHiil  Baato.  ^ome  of  tbe 
additional  opportimlttes  to  expand  generat- 
ing capacity  tbat  it  cites  must  be  seized  if 
the  growing  needs  of  the  area  are  to  l>e  met 
:in<i  thif  region  is  to  be  enabled  to  add  to 
the  national  strengtn  the  full  wet^it  of  its 
potential. 

Let  us  turn  i»ow  to  a  type  of  development 
for  tbe  econcaay  of  North  Dakota  which  ia 
tbe  laggard.    I  refer  to  irrigation. 

Irrigation  baa  liiatorically  been  the  prto- 
cipal  mtcrest  of  tbe  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior to  tbe  devdopment  of  tbe  West.  Irri- 
gation la  still  a  primary  tofearcat  of  the  In- 
terior Department  i>a  part  at  our  program 
for  balfiw **  nvCT  baato  development,  which 
liifUirteB  also  fkxxL  control,  protection  of 
waterslked  lands.  pregamXtaa  and  propaga- 
tion of  fl^  and  wildlife,  proviaion  of  recrea- 
tion faclllttea.  Buineral  dcvcU^ment.  and 
hydroelectric  powo*. 

Seven  yeara  ago  tbe  Ootigreaa  at  tbe  United 
States  appruveU  a  oumprebeastve  plan  for 
devekipBeKit  of  tba  Mil  mi  I  River  Haatn. 
That  approeai  tiMM  on  tha  baala  of  tbe  aoia 
terrifying  *oa^  in  the  hla*ory  of  the 
United  Statea.  wblcb  laUl  waste  WBtald  in- 
vestments and  caused  awful  htiman  m1a>ry 
and  suffering.  The  plan  waa  totended  to  put 
tbe  water  recources  of  the  MUaouri  River 
1f~-«~  to  work  to  provide  needed  regional  sta- 
biUty  and  to  protect  ttie  people  at  tbia  and 
adjotoing  areas  trom  tlie  terrible  conae 
quences  of  both  flood  and  droogbt. 

Stoce  the  plan  vaa  approved,  we  bava 
made  splendid  progreaa  to  fields  of  flood  con- 
trol and  bydroaiectirtc  powor  development. 
But  I  regrea  to  aay  tbat  our  irrlgauon  pro- 


gram bas  not  come  along  aa  fast  as  we  had 
hoped.  There  are  a  nuBiiMr  of  reaaona  far 
tbla  but  I  assure  you  that  tbe  Departmeat 
of  tJtM  Interior  has  never  relaxed  ita  efforta, 
axid  w  totend  to  reacb  tbe  kind  of  irrlgatlao 
goals  tbat  this  State  and  this  regkm  need 
ao  urgently. 

In  a  year  like  1951,  when,  if  anything. 
North  Dalcota  recelvad'too  mtxib  rain,  we 
are  liJcely  to  forget  tbe  terrible  consequences 
or  a  drou^nt  nke  tnat  o<  tb«  thirties.  It  is 
buman.  I  am  afraid,  to  take  action  to  re- 
lieve, our  advefittiaB  only  when  they  are 
upon  us. 

It  would  be  a  healthy  thing.  I  believe,  for 
tw  to  look  back  16  years  while  we  are  rwv- 
eOtttg  to  tbe  warn,  roaiy  glow  of  opOalam 
for  tbe  ioBHMdlMa  future  of  North  Dalcota. 

In  the* wont  year  at  tbe  droogbt.  more 
tban  half  tbe  people  to  Nortb  Dalcota  were 
on  relief.  Tbe  State  ioat  aaore  tban  5  per- 
cent of  its  popniariop.  *wf^riiiia  failed 
by  tbe  hundreds  and  tlie  State  w^  aetaed 
with  a  gkxany  mnotphtn  at  defeat  and  de- 
preaeion.  Tbe  farmers  to  aix  counties  to 
northwestern  North  Dakota  were  forced  to 
seU  nearly  half  at  their  catUe  and  over  a 
third  of  tb^r  abeep  and  lan^ba.  FTocn  1930 
to  1938  tbe  farmers  to  tbcae  aaaae  six  coun- 
tiea  bad  to  abandon  31  percent  of  tbelr 
eropa.  Tlie  figure  was  greater  tban  50  pei 
cent  to  1934  and  1936.  tbe  3  worst  yeara. 
ReUef  expenditurea  for  tbe  aeven  Great 
Plalna  Statea  dttrix^  the  droogbt  totaled  a 
staggolng  billicm  and  a  qtiarter  doUan. 
niat  figure  atUl  gnaHy  laeetda  an  ttet  bM 
been  spent  to  tbe  many  years  aHiee  for  10^ 
sourl  TTerln  developoaent  aa  an  oflbat  affabMa 
such  adversltief. 

Ccimmunltkia  to  irrigated  pmUoua  of  the 
Great  Platna  grew  and  flowriiaied  tbrnogbout 
the  drou^t.  Scott  Btoff  Oo«inty.  Nebr. 
which  tocludes  part  at  the  North  Platte  ir- 
rigatloa  project,  gained  18  percent  to  popu- 
latloB  dVBlng  the  critical  liecade  from  1930 
to  1940.  Tbe  city  of  Scottsbluff  gained  45 
percent  during  tbat  time,  altbougb  tbe  pop- 
xUatloQ  at  Nebraska  as  a  whole  dartined  al- 
most 6  oereaot. 

Tbe  atatlatlcs  on  tbe  terrible  effecta  of 
tbe  great  drought  in  Nortb  Dakou  are  fright- 
ening facts  when  we  view  tlaem.  aa  we  muat. 
to  tbe  Ught  of  tbe  certata^  tbat  droogbt 
will  c(xne  agato  to  the  Great  PlatBa.  It  asaf 
be  decadea  before  we  are  vialted  again  wMl 
a  drought  of  that  dunxkan  aad  int—ilty, 
kmt  rach  a  one  migkt  taaglB  nest  ywir. 
Wbcnever  tt  conoea.  we  bad  better  be  prw- 
parcd  to  meet  its  psfibliane  There  is  do 
better  insurance  than  irrigation,  and  year 
to  and  year  mit.  irrigatton  will  pay  ita 
way.  The  iaduatrtea  which  will  come  to 
North  Dakota  aa  a  result  cf  dev^rtapnaafta 
In  UgBltaa.  peCroleam.  azKl  bjdiusltUfc, 
power  wUl  help  greatly  to  ameliorate  the 
effect  of  a  drought.  But  North  Dakota  ariU 
ranato  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  atabia 
agricultiire. 

The  plan  approved  by  tbe  Goagreaa  to 
1»44  contempUted  tbe  irrl^aticm^  at  l.a0OjOOO 
acrea  to  North  Dakota,  a  far  largor  acsaaga 
than  that  contempfaitod  for  any  other  Statea 
to  the  Miasotiri  River  Basto.  I  bate  to  have 
to  say  tbat  so  far  not  an  acre  to  North  Da- 
kota bas  t>een  irrigated  under  tbe  1944  au- 
thorixation. 

Through  all  of  these  yeara  tlae 
Depertaaent.  aa  I  bave  said,  baa  i 
stant  effort  to  go  forward  on  an  orderly 
Bcbedxiie.  Tbe  prObkaam  we  have  faced  have 
been  ma'ay  and  unique.  Chie  of  the  prin- 
cipal oorjs  baa  been  lack  ot  a  lively  toterest 
on  tbe  part  of  you  people  here  ir  North  Da- 
kota to  furtbertng  Iczigatlon  development 
during  tbeee  years  of  adequate  ratofalL 

Anothe.-  obata<*le  baa  been  questions  wtilcb 
have  been  raised  with  raapect  to  the  sultabJ- 
tty  of  aome  of  the  land  to  the  original  plan 
for  Irrigation  development.  The  Interior  De- 
partment cannot  tovsst  hundreds  of  miiliona 
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OAO  frr  iniMt> 

hi1fU<».    Tou  kaam.  of 

UoiM  rmiMd  eoBMtai 

After  confcreaeM  1b 

th«  Bureau  of  Reclamatton  and  Um  SUt«. 

year  fovMtior.  are  «o  select  •  joint 

CMTtf  to  pMB  JOfAfaMBt  on  the  facts 

tlk»  fate  of  th«  parttcu- 

ta  liwHwi,  aMItlonai  studies  bave 

loaed  tbat  tlMre  rre  huiMlrwIi  of  thou- 

of  sens  in  North  Dakota  ot  ftne  tend 

Uwt  are  irrt^abte  and  that  meet  any  proper 

KMiilaiili     Tbe  M1ssniirl~Sourta  ptaa.  ttaatf. 

ta  •tlU  vary  auiefa  aUee  aad  oooM  survtY*  the 

Ion  «t  tlM  Cn^bf-MBtMil  atw.    Tbe  VMaral 

OoearnaMat  «aa  yoa  oC  north  Oritoia,  liow> 

ev«r.  wouM  toe  tiiiBlfcwty  l«<wd  tt  we  abwad 

proceed  with  maf  apeclfte  ooaalraettoia  msat^ 

Um  beat  plan  tbat  can  be  devised  to  Include 

land  tb«t  la  •ertalolj.  permanently  usable 

under  littcattotx. 

la  that  of  adaprinc 
preacrtbed  liy  Imp  to 
tbe  requireaaiafeB  of  farmers  in  an  area  Uke 
this  wbere  svAolant  rPtnfaU  for  pioafbia 
farmlnc  ts  received  In  a  siAataattel 
of  the  yaaiA.    FOderaa  terleoctai 

of  thr»  West  which  are  rwiiailily 
la  thoaa  earea.  the  value  of  lii^irtiiii 
was  eftiar  asA  CanMn  wwe  ^vtok  to  afjiee 
to  lopay  the  eoat  ot  liilgatinii  flaeOlttea  to 
the  cstent  ot  thetr  attillty. 

Hot  so  In  ths  Great  nalns  area.  Here  we 
mast  flbid  ways  of  eootracttng  with  farmers 
wMeh  are  t*»''***'*^-y  to  thaaa  and  which,  at 
the  rune  ^me,  will  also  protect  the  Oorem- 
n:jent%  la>aatiMnl  to 

This  problem  Is  1 
than  In  the  Heart  »Ter  DtTlsion  o(  the  lOs- 
soort  River  project  right  at  your  tioorstep. 
The  DepartaMnt  of  the  Intmor  has  con- 
two  raMTVolia  oa  tte  Heart  Btver 


well  m 
notably  in  the 
tfarlaK  the  aprtng  runoff  In  1100.  The  Ir- 
rifafela  lands  of  the  mmat  Rttar  DlTMon 
ars  lar^iy  parts  of  farms  utiUasd  fOr  Uve- 
stock  enterprises  under  dry-farm  eoBdltlons. 
all  privately  owned.  On  Satxirday.  I  Intend 
to  hold  a  pcMle  haariat  In  Maadan  to  get 

•d  thair  vlena  m  to 
they  wold  ltt»  to  aeo  trHfattan  devel- 
opaaent  fo  fuiwaatf.  rrom  thia  haailn^  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  find  a  soltitlae  to  the 
Irrigation  pfoblem  of  the  BIgh  Plains  area. 
The  fanners,  we  know,  are  eager  to  have  irrl- 
BBtlon:  we  in  the  Intenor  Department  are 
to  provide  tt.    We  are  hopeftil  that  we 


tlia  DepartcMBk  haa  BMda  good 
a  Hatted  aeale.  in  devel- 
at  of  the  Batford  Tientau  project  over 
the  Montana  bcrdar  on  the  TeUow- 
Btooe  River.  In  that  area  13.000  acres  have 
bean  hvooclit  under  taflpatloB. 

An  irrtfatkHi  contract  raecutly 
oompieMd   wtth    the   Vta^   Clark 
,ahout  SO  mflas  north  of  ] 

River.    It  Is  a  puBfUiif  ttalt  tn 
the  Missouri  Basta  eooaprehenslve  plan. 

la  brtnf  made.     Tou  can  hara 

that  the  Intarter  D^artawnt  wtt 

to  work  on  the  pnMaaa  of  Rorth 

Irrlftlnii   ootU  aaljMbalory  aolu- 

are  f oiad. 

The  haia»icad  dsvelO|Ma8Bt  of  Ugnltea,  pe- 
troleum, hydroolectrte  power,  and  tangatton 
wlU  make  Morth  Dakota  stranger  and  te  doing 
so  contrlbtita  a  vUai  part  to  the  strength  of 
tha  Nathrn  aa  a  whole.    That  attMfth  !■ 

nH|Ul>e  a  poal- 
pare    The  thne  baa 
you  of  Itorth  DtkoU  can   ba 
It  miMut  the  thotaaaada  of  mllea 
aapanite  you  fkom  the  oeaaaa  ta  a 
erttlcal  Int 


eaa  reach  you  tn  a  mattar  of  hour*  from 
bMCa  In  the  lands  of  potatitlal  enemies. 
The  lands  that  separau  you  from  the  oceans, 
like  the  oceans  themaetves.  arc  no  longer 
barrtera  to  the  onataaghtB  of  a  determined 
enemy.  Isolatlonlsaa  tn  that  circvimstance  ts 
Just  as  wn»g  aa  complacency  about  North 
Dakota  droughts. 

AU  of  us  must  realiae  that  otir  welfare  and 
fecurtty  fhmawl  a  program  of  sasistance  to 
our  MMidi  abroad.'  Strong  as  we  are.  we 
cannot  go  It  alone.  W  have  no  sensible 
alternaUve  other  than  atopping  of  aggreselon 
in  other  lands,  whether  It  be  by  fcffce  of 
jkrma  or  the  power  of  economic  assistance. 
We  have  found  strength  In  unity  at  home 
and  wa  must  seek  It  in  a  common  purfMse 
among  tiim  earth's  free  peoples. 

The  future  of  North  Dakota  Is  a  bright 
one.  It  cant  help  but  bring  you  better 
business  conditions  than  you  have  ever  be- 
fore experienced.  I  know  that  you  wUl  take 
action  to  correct  the  few  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ments in  the  picture.  We  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  ready  to  go  down  the  line 
with  you  for  a  greater  North  Dakota. 


Oae-MkB  G^sade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  mi\BO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Satuniay.  October  29,  1951 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  on&nimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ir  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "One-Man  Crusade."  p'jb- 
llshed  in  the  New  Orleans  State  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OKE-MAiv  CatrsADC 

The  Senate's  stoutest  foeman  of  corruption 
in  Govenunest  is  John  J.  WnxuMS,  of 
Delaware,  who  was  little  known  in  bis  native 
State,  and  tmknown  outside  of  it,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  In 
1946.  How  he  ever  got  into  Congress  iz  one 
of  those  InezpHcables  of  politics.  When 
destiny  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  he  was  a 
small  town  grain  and  feed  merchant. 

In  the  Senate  he  remained  silent  for  2 
years,  wtth  ftcahnan  propriet  ,  but  his  In- 
qntettlre  mlmt  was  neither  silent  nor  In- 
active. Senator  Williasis  was  unobtnistvely 
exploring  corruption  and  malpractice  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  following  leads  he 
had  dtig  up  himself. 

When  ttds  hour  for  action  came,  a  little 
laaa  than  9  years  ago,  be  presented  the 
Senate  one  shock  after  another  of  the 
wrtrd  tax-coliection  laxities  In  the  revenue 
department,  always  with  quiet  voice  but  a 
determination  not  to  be  silenced,  nor  di- 
verted from  his  course. 

Vhat  ensued  in  the  shape  of  disclostire  of 
political  numlptilation  of  tax  collection,  of 
favored  treatment  of  big  shot  pollticos  and 
thair  allied  racketeers,  must  be  familiar  to  all 
who  read  the  newspapers. 

WzLUAscs  prodded  the  Revenue  Bureau 
Into  a  clean-up.  There  were  resigns tiions. 
including  that  of  the  commlwkmer.  There 
were  dltmhwati.  There  were  Indictments. 
There  were  lamentable  exposures  of  graft, 
corruption,  negligence,  favoritism. 

The  irtiole  rotten  uMsa  now  la  being  ex- 
plored by  Senate  and  House  Investigating 
commltteea.  grand  juries,  and  the  courts. 
The  inquiry  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Dela- 
ware Senator.     Be  pointed  the  probera  at 


the  ahocklng  fraudulence  unearthed  in  Kan- 
■aa  pty.  St.  Louis,  northern  California,  Ne- 
vadr^Boeton.  and  the  strong  stispiclon  of  it 
in  betroit.  New  York,  and  poaalbly  other 
revciue  districts. 

Senator  Williams  has  forestalled  the  loaw 
of  ijntold  millions  of  dollars  of  tax  revenue 
to  Ihe  Treasury,  by  compelling  more  efll- 
deiit  collection  and  action  against  delln- 
qtiits,  and  by  ending  the  unholy  alliance 
between  political  boaaea  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  staff. 

.flth  a  few  more  Members  like  him  in  the 
up{|er  nouse.  the  problem  of  corruption  In 
thejOovernment  might  soon  vanish. 


Tbt  Need  for  DcTelopment  of  the  Mai- 
berry,  Sipsey,  aiid  Locust  Forks  of  the 
Ibck  Warrior  Rrrer,  for  Flood  Control, 
KaTigatioa,  Hydroelectric  Power.  Soil 
ahd  Water  Caaserrktioa  Is  Ursent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  ALABAMA 

^i  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBHBBITATlVES 

j      Saturdav.  October  20,  1951 

ilr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tfcts 
flnt  session  of  the  Eighty -second  Con- 
gress comes  to  a  close,  I  desire  to  call 
th#  attention  of  the  House  to  the  great 
need  for  the  future  development  of  the 
headwater  streaoos  of  the  Black  Warrior 
Riyer.  I  refer  to  the  Mult)erry  Fork  of 
ttl  Black  Warrior,  the  Sipsey  Fork,  a 
tri|)utary  of  the  Mulberry  Pork,  and  the 
Loeiist  Pork  of  the  Black  Warrior. 

These  streams  lie  above  lock  and  dam 
17  ion  the  Black  Warrior,  in  AHbama, 
anti  with  their  tributaries  they  serve 
as  drainage  arteries  for  some  2,0C0  square 
m^es  of  area,  lying  largely  in  Walker, 
W^ton,  Cullman,  Blount,  and  Jefler- 
soA  Counties. 

'these  streams  form  the  headwarters 
ofUhe  great  Wamor-Tombigbee  River 
syitem.  and  tie  the  high-grade  coals  of 
thi  Warrior  coal  field,  and  the  steel  of 
Bi|mingham,  by  water  highway  to  the 
griat  gulf  port  at  Mobile. 

As  the  area  served  by  these  headwater 
streams — tlie  Mulberry  Fork,  the  Sipsey 
Fork,  and  the  Locust  Fork — grows  in  in- 
dustrial importance,  and  in  my  Judg- 
m^t  the  coal,  iron  ore.  limestone,  clays, 
tii^ber.  and  possibly  oil  of  the  area  assure 
Its'  continued  growth,  the  need  for  de- 
veloping these  streams  with  an  area- 
wi^e  peirspective  will  become  increasing- 
ly tu:ute. 

"Hiese  rivers  should  be  developed  with 
th4  objectiTes  of  flood  control,  increas- 
ing their  navigation  potentials,  recap- 
turing the  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric 
pofcer  Inherent  in  their  racing  vnUera^ 
the  conservation  of  water  for  iii(  iiaiiliiu 
industrial  uses,  the  prevention  of  soil 
erdsion  in  the  drainage  area,  and  other 
al.^^ed  purposes. 

|Ir.  Speaker.  In  order  to  get  the  work 
started,  on  yesterday,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
57^,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Holose  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
foil  the  enactment  of  which  I  will  press 
with  all  the  vigor  and  ability  I  possess 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
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As  I  see  it,  the  streams  of  America  are 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  great- 
est natural  resource  we  have  in  this 
country.  These  streams  should  be  de- 
veloped for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Corps  of  United  Slates 
Engineers  will  find  improvements  on 
the?e  streams,  such  as  locks  and  dams, 
to  be  economically  Justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recorp.  I  mclude  a 
copy  of  my  bill,  H  R.  5797.  as  introduced 
on  October  18, 1951. 

H    B.  57»7 
A  bill  to  authorise  a  preUminary  examination 

and  survey  for  flood  control,  navigation. 

hydroelectric    power,    water    conservation, 

and  allied  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
a  preUminary  examination  and  survey  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  hydroeleclric 
power,  water  conservation,  and  allied  pur- 
poaea  of  Warrior  Klver  and  Its  trlbutariea. 
above  lock  and  dam  17.  Alabama,  to  be  made 
under  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Englneera. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
iHd  aad  directed  to  cause  a  preliminary  ex- 
aateatlon  and  survey  to  be  made  for  run- 
off and  water-flow  retardation  and  soil-ero- 
sion prevention  on  such  drainage  area,  the 
cost  thereof  to  be  paid  from  appropnationa 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  such  pur- 


Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  informa- 
tion about  the  Black  Warrior.  Warrior, 
and  Tombigbee  Rivers  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Offlce  of  the 
Distiict  Engineer.  Corps  of  United  States 
Engineers.  Mobile,  Ala.,  as  last  revised 
In  May  1948. 

BI.ACK  Wasbiob.  Wiuuuoa.  akd  Tombicbsb 

RIVKBS.    ALA. 

GOmaL  nfVOBMATION 

Rivers  included  In  the  project:  The  river 
system  that  is  improved  and  maintained 
under  the  project  for  the  Black  Warrior. 
Warrior,  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  Ala.,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Mobile  River.  Tombigbee  Elver 
Warrior  Aiver.  Black  Warrior  River.  Locust 
Fork  of  Black  Warrior  River.  Mulberry  Pork 
of  Blac't  Warrior  River,  and  the  Sipsey 
Pork,  a  tributary  of  the  Mulberry  Pork.  The 
Warrior  and  Black  Warrior  Rivers  are  in 
reality  the  same  river  with  the  name  chang- 
ing at  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.,  the  section  below 
Tuscaloosa  being  the  Warrior  River  and  the 
section  above  Tuacalooea  the  Blmtk  Wtorior 
River.  The  two  names  are  used  to  conform 
to  the  names  used  Ln  tbe  congressional  acta 
authorizing  the  improvements  of  the  two 
sections.  These  rivers,  together  with  MobUe 
Bay.  form  a  waterway  from  the  coal  fields  of 
northern  Alabama  and  the  Industrial  dis- 
trict of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  to  the  OuU  of 
Mexico 

The  lower  limit  of  the  project  is  on  the 
Mobile  River  4.75  mllee  above  its  mouth,  at 
Its  Junction  with  Chickasaw  Cre^  and  begin- 
ning at  this  point  the  portion  of  each  river 
compoKlng    the    system   is   as    follows: 

MobUe  River,  from  Chickasaw  Creek  to 
the  Junction  of  the  Tomblgb^  and  Alabama 
Rivers.  13  miles. 

Tombigbee  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Warrior  River  near  Demopolis, 
Ala..  177  mllea. 

Warrior  River,  from  Its  mouth  to  Tusca- 
knaa,  Ala..   129  miles. 

Black  Warrior  River,  from  Txiscalooea  to 
the  Junction  of  the  Mulberry  and  Loctist 
Forks  of  the  Black  Warrior  River.  46  miles. 

Muil>erry  Pork,  to  a  point  46  miles  above 
Its  mouth.  44  miles. 

Sipsey  Fork,  to  a  point  5  miles  alx7ve  its 
mouth,  5  mllea. 


Locust  Pork,  to  a  point  22  miles  above  Its 
mouth.  22  niiles. 

Total  length  ai  rivers  included  In  the 
project.  467  mllea. 

Location :  Tbe  entire  river  system  Uea  with- 
in the  State  of  Alabama,  having  its  source 
in  tlie  nortbem  part  of  the  State  and  flow- 
ing in  a  general  sooth  westerly  direction  and 
emptying  Into  Mobile  Bay  at  MobUe.  Above 
Tuscaloosa  the  territory  traversed  la  moun- 
tainous, while  the  territory  traversed  below 
Tusealaosa  vsclcs  frr  m  rottteg  to  Bsnh  laad. 
The  gHodpal  towns  laetsd  oa  fiM  sfskiiii 
as*  MSbfle.  Jackaoo.  HsiBtnlls.  Tnscalooaa. 
Oocdova.  axid  Port  IMi  iilnghasa.  Port  Blrm- 
tagham.  on  Locust  Pork  11  miles  above  its 
Btoutb.  is  connected  with  Birmlngiiain  by 
rail  and  pMved  hlghwsy. 

Authonaatkni  at  project:  The  first  project 
for  the  Improvement  of  this  system  was 
adopead  In  1871,  and  covered  tbe  Tombigbee 
Btver  below  I>mopolls.  Subsequent  to  tbe 
adoption  of  the  original  project,  the  improve- 
ment ot  other  sections  of  the  system  was 
authorized  by  varioxis  acts  of  Ooogrsss,  sad 
the  act  of  June  13.  1902,  merged  all  projects 
Into  the  one  project  under  the  title,  "Black 
Warrior.  Warrtor  and  Tombigbee  Rivers. 
Ala."  Various  sets  of  Congress  have  since 
extended  the  project  to  iU  present  Umlts. 

The  two  most  recent  are  ( 1 )  the  River  and 
Hartmr  Act  of  Augtist  30.  1935.  which  added 
tlM  Mobile  River  to  the  project  and  author- 
tbe  cozxEtructlon  of  a  lock  and  dam  at 
to  replace  three  low-lift  locks 
and  dams,  the  construction  of  la-foot  crest 
gates  on  dam  17.  and  the  dredging  of  a  cut- 
off channel  in  the  vicin.'ty  of  Sunflower  Bend 
on  the  Tombigl^ee  River  and  (2»  the  Klver 
and  HarbOT  Act.  of  March  12.  1945.  which 
authorized  tlie  construction  of  a  lock  and 
dam  near  Demopolis  to  replace  locks  and 
dams  Nos.  4,  5.  6,  and  7.  and  an  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  spillway  at  lock  No.  1 
by  increasing  its  length. 


Channel,  locks,  and  dams:  The  primary 
objective  of  the  improvnnent  is  to  provide 
all-year  water  transportation  from  tbe  hign- 
grade  coal  fields  of  Alabama  and  the  Birming- 
ham Industrial  district  of  the  Guif  Coast. 
Tills  has  been  accompltabed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  and  by 
dredging  and  snagging.  Tbe  exist  mp  loc<c 
system  consists  of  16  locks  and  15  dams,  the 
extra  lock  being  at  dam  No.  17  The  lifts 
vary  from  a  minimum  of  8.5  feet  to  a  maxi- 
mtmi  of  72  feet,  tbe  high  lift  being  at  lock 
aL.d  dam  Mo.  17.  where  12  feet  were  added  to 
the  height  of  the  dam  in  1937  by  the  con- 
struction of  vertical  lift  steel  gates  on  its 
crest.  This  lift  of  72  feet  Is  •Qually  d:vided 
between  two  locks  in  Tiinil— i  AU  except 
one  of  the  locks  are  constructed  of  concrete, 
the  one  exception  being  constnKted  of  stone 
masoiuT.  Tiie  lock  gates  are  made  of  struc- 
ttiral  steel  and  are  of  the  mlterlng  type  All 
locka.  witb  the  exceptloe  at  tbe  one  at 
TuscalooKt.  are  approximately  the  same  size, 
the  controlling  Inside  dlmexsions  being  52 
feet  in  width  and  282  feet  In  length,  and 
8  feet  minimum  depth  over  miter  sills,  mak- 
li.g  Xh»  size  of  tow  that  can  he  handled  in  one 
lockage  53  feet  in  width  and  180  feet  tn 
length. 

The  dams  are  all  of  the  fixed  type  with 
the  exception  of  dam  No  1  and  dam  No.  17. 
Dam  No  1  Is  equipped  with  A-frames  which 
are  raised  and  lowered  manually  Dam  No. 
17  has  verticr'1-llft  gates  operated  by  power 
n"ichlnery.  Six  of  the  dams  are  oi  concrete, 
one  of  stone  maaonry  and  eight  of  stone- 
fUIed  timber  crib  type,  and  they  vary  in 
length  from  ;199  feet  to  1.170  feet 

A  cbannel  width  of  100  feet  anJ  controlling 
depth  of  8  feet  Is  maintained  throughout 
the  year  ovei-  the  entire  system.  The  exist- 
ing project  provides  for  increasing  the  depth 
to  9  feet,  and  the  width  to  200  feet,  where 
practicable:  the  construction  of  a  new  lock 
and  dam  near  Dsmopclis.  and  iacreasing  the 
spillway  capacity  at  dam  No.  1. 
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>  From  Government  St..  Mobile  (Bank heart  Toaoai). 
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There  are  two  public  terminals  within  the 
limits  of  tills  project  and  tlu-ee  public  ter- 
minals at  Mobile,  Ala..  Inunedlately  below 
the  lower  limit  of  the  project,  all  of  which 
serve  traffic  on  this  river  system.  The  de- 
scriptions of  tticse  public  termtnals  follow. 
Mileages  shown  represent  the  rtkrtswre  from 
the  foot  of  Government  Street  at  p^t»fcHit.Tl 
Tunnel.  MobUe. 

MobUe.  Ala.,  mile  0.25.  foot  of  St.  Michael 
Street:  Character  of  facility:  Municipal 
dock:  served  by  Gulf  MobUe  &  Northern 
Railroad  and  city  streets.  Purpose  for  which 
used:  Interchange  of  package  freight  be- 
tween barge,  rail,  and  motortruck  carriers. 
Owner:  City  of  Mobile. 

Mcrtjile.  Ala.,  mile  1:  Cliaracter  of  facility: 
State  docks;  served  by  Public  Belt  Railroad 
and  city  streets.    Purpose  for  which  used; 


Interchange  of  an  frei^t  between  carriers. 
Owner:  State  at  Alabama. 

Mobile.  Ala.,  mile  1.  east  l>ank:  Character 
of  facility:  Electric  track  cn>.ne  and  wharf. 
served  by  railroad  and  ITnlted  States  High- 
way 90.  Purpoae  for  which  used  Inter- 
change at  coal  and  ore  between  all  earners 
and  also  wtth  storaga  y*rd.  Owner  Federal 
Barge  Line. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  mile  353  4:  Character  of 
facility:  Derrlti  loading  platforms,  and 
warehouse  ( arta  4.500  square  feel ) ;  served  by 
Belt  Line  Railroad  and  unproved  iughway; 
purpose  for  w^ch  used :  Interchange  of  mis- 
cellaneooB  package  freight  between  barge 
lines,  wmttjoun.  raU  and  motortruck  car- 
riers: owner:  City  of  Tusaloosa.  leased  to 
private  intoests. 

Port  Blrnungham.  Ala.,  mile  408  1 :  Gbtf^ 
actor  at  faculty:  Two  electric  derricks  and 
(area      S6.800      souare      feetli 

I 
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Wn  tij    tzacfts    of    ~ 

Te:  V  ...X.         uMi  iij  pavwt  road; 

I  b&.>.c.  r«U.  and  aotartraek  eurtan; 


to  tiae  abow  {NriMIs 


ofl. 
<>o  not 
pVbUc.    or  Um  prtratelj 

ntmte.  tte  tctminal  owacd  by  Um  Wwrtor 
ft  Oulf  NftTlB^OB  Ool,  lstt«  aoit  Impor- 

•etcr  of  faetltty:  BKctilc  gantry  cranes 
wrrcd  by  tracks  of  Watrlar  River  Terminal 
Co.  and  paved  highway;  purpoae  lor  which 

d 


aad  railroad 

Tows  and  towboats:  A  typical  tow  oonslsta 
of  a  tovtaal  aa4  acTfn  baifca.  each  of  tba 
barfca  bainc  M  fwt  wlile  aad  140  feet  kssc 
with  a  draft  of  8  feet  when  loadetl,  capacity 
of  eacti  barge  being  500  tona.  This  abm  tow 
can  paai  tbzoo^  tba  looia  in  two  Inrl^a 
aad  alB»  iiavlsata  tba  aliarp  bends  with  a 
■liitiwnm  of  dabiy  in  naaeuvntng.  tim 
raemt  laeraaae  In  river  traAc  baa  resulted  In 
■(>■■>•  oae  of  II  barge  tows  Inatead  of  tlM 
7  baifa  tows  aogmaily  and  for  tbxot^h 
tnttc  iithantfi  tb»  larger  to^^n  have  soma 
^■eolty  In  narlgatlng  the  river  azKl  re- 
qwtra  three  lockages  to  paaa  through  tba 
small    locks,    tba   gain    in    tonnage   carried 

fcr  tba  added  travel 


trie  twin  acrew.  Maaa  twin  aerew,  and  DIeael 
and  steam  stem  wbaeL  TIm  'Wr^melniia  ctf 
tbe  towboata  operated  by  the  Waxrtor  ft 
Oulf  RsTlgation  and  tbe  Federal  Bai«e  Line* 
are  25  feet  wide,  140  feet  long,  with  a  draft 
of  7  feet.  The  barges  are  of  tiM  laappar  type 
and  are  i»ed  aa  open  baayn  er  wUh  eoveta 
rnsiaiitim  of  fraaaa  in  portaUa  aeetkitM  that 
are  eovand  with  tupaaMBB.  the  nature  of 
the  cargo  dataraainfng  wihetticr  or  not  the 
open  or  tbe  covered  barge  la 


This  river  system  In  Ito  tmlmproved  state 
raa  navigable  as  far  upstieam  as  DemopoUs. 
Ala,  only  about  8  moDtba  of  tbe  «ear.  and  aa 
far  upstream  as  Tuaeakioaa.  Ala,  about  4 
of  tbe  year.  Ahovs  TiwmlooBa  there 
no  natvlaatloa  coteepl  at  extreme  blgb 
t  OBly  by  rafts.    Tor  these  zea- 

>  was  very  small.    As  the  tm- 

peorement  of  the  system  developed.  com> 
mcrce  increased  slowly  until  tbe  year  1915, 
whan  lock  imd  dam  No.  17  waa  eomplet«d 
and  plaeed  the  navlfaMe  ehaaaal  within 
raaoft  of  tbe  Birmia0iflan  tndiMtrlal  dlstrlet 
aad  the  coal  flaida  of  Mcth  a»«w«>«  i^^ 
trend-of -tonnage  ebart  abowa  tba  movement 
of  tonnage  from  1915  to  the  end  of  1946. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1947  there  has  been 
a  fary  pronounced  upward  treod  »nd,  accord- 
ing to  jwaUminary  information  received  frcan 
shippers,  earrien.  and  other  sources,  the  1M9 
tonnage  win  probably  equal  or  errrcd  the 
peak  years  of  1930  and  1941. 

Prior  to  the  improvencaat  the  car^  con- 
sisted principally  of  packet  freight,  rafted 
lo(5s.  lumber,  cotton,  and  other  farm  pro^ 
ucu.  Since  the  ImproTement  there  has  'ii»tii 
a  oon^derabie  increase  In  the  varietr  «ls  wall 
as  volume  of  cargo,  the  pri.ncipal  items  of 
cargo  iiandied  at  prevent  bc'.ng  gasoline,  oil, 
sugar,  sand  and  (irravel,  mansranese  ore. 
sulfur,  canned  goods,  sodium  suSfate.  phos- 
phate rock,  fuel  oil,  crude  rubber,  fer- 
tiliser, euflee  aad  salt.  Iron  and  in«^l,  !*me- 
stone,  coal,  puipwood,  barged  logs,  I'afted 
logs,  pig  iron,  lumber,  slaji.  billets.  'uUers 
cartb.  and  cotton.    In  the  past  dowustream 


tonna^re  represented  about  80  percent  of  all 
river  eommerre.  At  praaent.  however,  due  to 
thra  WiVi  VfiaUeaBi  shipments  of  oU  and  gaao» 
line,  lUfx  commerce  is  nearly  equally  divided 
belweeii  up-bound  and  doini-4Mttnd  tonnafe. 

Rscnrr  Isawovaatzms 

TOaoLooaa  uacm.  aics'baM 

Loeatlon:  Toaoakxaa  lock  and  dam.  conn 
plated  la  1»«0.  la  located  350.2  milee  above 
MobUe  QO  tbe  Warrior  River  within  the  cor- 
porase  Uaalt  of  the  city  of  Txiacalooea.  Tus- 
aalooea  County,  Ala. 

Oaaaral  descriptioo:  Tuacalooaa  lock  and 
dam  li  the  first  modem  structure  with  hlgb- 
ar  lift  and  larger  lock  to  replace  any  of  the 
present  tow  daaoa  and  aBuUl  tocks  for  tiie 
ultimate  development  of  tbe  Black  Warrior, 
Warrior,  and  Tombicbee  Blvers  for  navlfa- 
Uon. 

Tbe  new  lock  and  dam  has  a  lift  of  30  feet 
aad  leplacea  old  locics  and  dams  Mas.  10.  II. 
and  13  which  were  removed  to  provide  a  clear 
channel  for  tralBc.  Tbe  lock  Is  coiutnicted 
of  oonoate.  has  a  clear  inside  wldtt  at  85 
feat  aad  Is  460  feet  long,  with  a  minimum 
daptb  of  lOA  feet  over  tbe  miser  siU.  It  was 
designed  to  pass  the  largest  standard  tow  for 
this  river  sirstem  in  one  lockage.  A  three- 
story  concrete  building  located  on  the  Inside 
lock  wall,  housea  tbe  power  machinery  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  the  lock  gates. 

Tbe  dam  is  a  fixed-crest,  gravity  typ>e.  con- 
structed «f  concrete  and  has  a  spUlway  700 
feat  loof.  A  flah  ladder  la  located  on  the 
abutment  at  the  right  bank  end  of  the  dam. 

Construction  of  Tuscaloosa  lock  and  dam 
was  started  January  1937  and  was  completed 
and  scented  on  April  30.  1940. 

«■■■«  «»I»  OW   DAM    wo.    17,   BLACK   WA«alO« 
UVBI,  ALA. 

General:  Lock  and  dam  No.  17  waa  com- 
pleted In  1915.  It  is  located  on  the  Warrior 
^vv  at  mile  377.4  above  Mobile.  In  1937. 
c**«t  gatea  were  constructed  on  the  original 
dam  which  raised  the  pool  elevation  12  feet 
and  extended  the  navigable  channel  13  mllea. 
Into  the  rich  coal  field  of  north  Alabama.     ' 

■nje  gates  are  the  vertical -lift  type  and  aro 
operated  from  two  cars  located  on  the  brldjje 
above  the  gates.  These  cars  travel  the  length 
of  the  dam  on  a  rail  track  and  contain  the 
Diesel-powered  hoisting  drums  used  to  lift 
<»  lower  the  crest  gates.  There  are  ao  gates 
Sa  feet  in  length  and  two  gates  24  feet  in 
length  installed  between  concrete  piers. 

Cttop  logs  are  used  to  block  the  space  be- 
tween the  piers  when  it  la  necessary  to  make 
repairs  to  the  gates.  The  sU^  logs  are  ban- 
died  by  a  revolving  erana  which  la  alao  used 
for  removing  drift  that  accumulates  above 
tb«  gates, 

Bentfte:  The  construction  of  these  gates 
In  addition  to  extending  navigable  water  into 
the  coal  fields  of  north  Alabama,  increased 
tbe  depth  and  width  along  other  sections  of 
the  rtvar  above  dam  No.  17.  which  is  of  con- 
alderable  aid  in  navigating  the  numerous 
*ba»p  bends  on  Loctist  and  Mulberry  Forks. 

Construction  of  these  gates  commenced  la 
December  1935,  and  was  completed  on  July  4, 
18S7. 

enmowxa  bxjto  cTrr-orr 
Sunflower  Bend  cut-off  Is  located  between 
miles  T7  «  and  79.7  above  MobUe  on  the  Tom- 
blgbee   River,     in   Clark    and    Waahington 
Ooontlcs.  Ala. 

The  combined  length  of  the  two  cut-off 
channels  la  approximately  8,500  feet,  which 
reduces  the  length  of  the  river  about  nine 
miles.  The  channel  was  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  II  feet  below  mean  low  water  and  has  a 
bottom  width  of  150  feet. 

Dredging  was  started  December  1937  and 
was  completed  March  29.  1938.  In  addition 
to  navigation  benefits  because  of  the  short- 
er channel  this  improvement  eliminatea 
a;  pr'  xmiately  90.000  cubic  yards  of  malnte- 
iiiince  dredging  annually. 


ncPBOvntxicTs   AtrrRoaxExo 

Th#  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March 

S.  19415,  authorized  the  constrtJttlon  of  a  new 

lock  ftnd  dam  near  DemopoUs  and  an  In- 

in  the  o^Murlty  of  the  spillway  at  dam 

Mo.  li  by  icngttiening  It  86  feet  on  tbe  rl^t 
Tbe  proposed  dam  near  DemopoUa 
wiU  donslst  of  a  gravity-type  open  splUway, 
1.485  feet  long,  crest  elevation  73  leet  mal. 
a  40-(oot  lift  lock  110  feet  wide  and  600  feet 
long.  I  Demopolls  lock  and  dam  will  replace 
eatrtl^g  locks  and  dams  Ho.  4,  5.  6.  and  7. 

WATnwATs  AirrBoaizsD 


Th|  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  waterway  au- 
thoriked  by  the  River  and  Harl>or  Act  ap- 
proval July  24.  194«.  wUl  join  the  Tomblg- 
bce-Warrior  waterway  at  DemopoUa.  This 
proJSK,  when  completed,  will  provide  a  nav- 
Igati^  channel  not  le»  than  9  feet  deep 
with  a  minimum  bottom  width  of  170  feet 
connecting  tlxe  Tombigbae-Warrlor  water- 
way with  the  Tennessee  River,  locks  will  be 
110  ffcet  wide  by  600  feet  long. 

Thk  Alabama -Cooee  Elvers,  Ala.,  project 
auth9ri29ed  by  River  and  Harb<»  Act  ap- 
proved March  2.  1945.  provides  for  a  naviga- 
tion Channel  9  feet  deep  at  low  water  from 
the  itiouth  of  the  Alabama  River  to  Mont- 
gomery, to  be  obtained  by  canalization. 

AVAnjmLS    MAPS    AMD    CHAKIS 

Navigation  charts  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
Warrior,  and  TomMgbee  project,  Alabama 
River  project,  and  tbe  Gulf  section  of  the 
intraroastal  waterway,  showing  ruch  fea- 
tures as  connecting  waterways,  navigation 
aids,  topographic  and  hydrographlc  features. 
bridg|?s,  overhead  and  submarine  crossings, 
and  ©ther  data  have  been  prepared.  These 
charts  are  separately  bound  and  are  available 
as  follows  from  the  District  Engineer.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  2301  Grant  Street,  Mobile.  Ala.: 

Navigation  charts  of  Tomblgbee,  Warrior, 
and  Black  Warrior  Canalized  System,  price 
•1. 

Alabama  River,  Ala.,  navigation  charts, 
price;  90.50. 

Gi^f  Intracoastal  Waterway,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  to  Apalactaee  Bay,  Pla,  in  21  sheets, 
price!  $1. 


Alabama's  Per  Capita  Income  Increased 
2]1  Perceat  1940  to  1950;  Her  Vast 
Utdeveloped  Resources  Indicate  Great 
GfowtJi  in  tibc  Foture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  EUIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVn 
j   Saturday.  October  20.  19S1 

Mt.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Alabamians  rose  from 
$269  in  1940  to  $836  in  1950.  to  triple  from 
1940  to  1950.  This  was  a  rise  of  211 
perctnt  in  10  years,  and  compares  with 
a  Na(tion-wide  riae  of  150  percent  for  the 
entire  period. 

As  we  begin  to  be  able  to  see  the  decade 
1940  to  1950  in  some  degree  of  perspec- 
tive, we  are  amazed  at  the  tremendous 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation  evidenced 
by  all  increase  of  the  physical  volume  of 
output  of  more  than  one-half,  an  in- 
crease in  population  of  20.000.000  per- 
sons, and  a  reduction  In  unemployment 
from  8,000,000  to  the  present  practical 
mlnteum  ct  2,000,000. 

But.  with  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ala- 
bamA  still  ranks  fourth  from  the  bottum 
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in  average  per  capita  income.  This  In- 
dicates again  and  again  the  need  for 
greatly  expanded  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  increased  processing  by  manu- 
facture of  Its  raw  materials  into  nnished 
products.  Alabama's  resources  leave 
little  excuse  for  her  to  remain  a  poor 
State. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  article  styled.  "State  Income 
Payments  in  1950,"  taken  from  the  Oc- 
tober 1951  issue  of  Alabama  Social  Wel- 
fare, published  by  the  Alabama  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

State  Ikcomz  Patmxmtb  in  1960 — Data 
Rn.FAKsi)  itt  SuavKT  or  CuaacMT  BnsuiKsa — 
AOCT7ST  1961 

nrOOMS  CHANGES  OVn  THZ  PAST  DtCAOK 

Alabama's  per  capita  income  has  tripled  in 
the  last  10  years,  rising  from  only  $269  in 
1940  to  a83«  in  1950.  Even  with  this  rapid 
increase  Alabama  stUl  remains  one  of  the 
poorest  States,  only  3  States  having  per 
capita  Income  payments  lower  In  1950.  It  Is 
somewhat  heartening  to  Aiabamanlans  In 
noting  tliat  the  percentage  Increase  for  Ala- 
bama (211  percent)  from  1940  to  1950  In  per 
capita  Income  payments  le  much  higher  than 
It  was  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  (150  per- 
cent). Per  capita  Incomes  have  moved  up 
at  considerably  above  average  rates  since 
1940  in  the  Southeast  (which  includes  Ala- 
bama) ,  Southwest,  and  Northwest— tbe  three 
regions  with  tbe  lowest  mcoooe  averages. 

The  last  10  years  have  been  a  period  of 
tremendous  economic  growth  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  Nation's  physical  volume 
of  output  expanded  by  more  than  one-half: 
the  population  increased  by  20.000,000  per- 
sons: and  unemployment  was  reduced  from 
8,000.000  (one-seventh  of  labor  force)  In 
1940  to  2,000,000  by  the  end  of  1950.  virtu- 
ally a  practical  minimum  in  relation  to  the 
enlarged  labor  force. 

In  the  southern  and  western  areas  every 
State  received  a  larger  share  of  the  Nation's 
total  income  tn  1950  than  in  1940.  In  these 
regions  the  stimtiliis  to  incooM  expansion 
during  the  war  was  unusually  great,  but,  de- 
spite the  impact  of  reconversion,  these  re- 
gions have  largely  retained,  or  actually  In- 
creaaed  tbe  relative  gains  achieved  In  that 
p«iod. 

Government  Income  pa]rmerts  Increased 
threefold  or  more  in  the  Southeast.  South- 
west, and  far  West  between  1940  and  1950 
and  pro\'lded  an  unusually  important  im- 
petus to  total  Income  growth  in  these  regions. 
The  chief  element  swelling  total  Government 
disbursements  to  individuals  in  these  areas 
was  the  relatively  large  concentration  of 
military  personnel  in  them. 

Agriculture  was  the  only  major  income 
source  in  the  Southeast  and  Southwest 
which  did  not  advance  at  rates  above  the 
national  average  from  1940  to  1950.  Of 
particular  interest  in  this  regard  is  the 
declining  emphasis  placed  upon  agriculture 
as  an  Industry  m  these  two  areas.  In  1940 
nearly  one-third  of  tbe  employed  labor  force 
In  the  South  was  engaged  in  agriculture. 
By  1950  the  propcK^lon  was  down  to  one- 
fifth — a  significantly  larger  reduction  than 
that  occurring  nationaUy. 

Even  though  per  capita  incomes  have  to- 
creased  considerably  since  1940  the  dollar 
win  not  buy  what  it  has  in  prerlous  yeara. 
Recent  releases  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indicate  that  the  present  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  doUar  is  only  52  cenu  as 
compared  with  its  value  in  19S6-39. 

ncooau  changis  raoic  1949  to  leso 

Per  capita  mcome  payments  to  Individuals 
were  higher  in  1950  than  In  1949  in  every 
State  oX  the  Nation  with  the  exception  of 


one.  The  year  1950  opened  on  a  strong  note 
of  recovery  from  the  business  downturn  of 
1949.  Alabama's  per  capita  income  in- 
creased from  $767  in  1949  (revised  1949 
figure)  to  $836  in  1950;  that  t(x  tbe  Nation 
Increased  from  $1320  in  1949  to  $1,436  In 

1950 — approximately  a  9  percent  increase  in 
tx}tti  Instances.  Percentage  distribution  of 
n^ajor  sources  of  Income  payments  m  Ala- 
bama and  the  United  Statea  in  1950  were  aa 
foUows: 


Defeniire  Japaa 


Trade  sad  awries 


There  was  a  14  percent  rise  from  1949  to 
19£0  In  Oovemment  income  payments  (15 
percent  for  Alabama).  Tbe  1950  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  dividend  disbursement 
waa  of  considerable  Importance  In  swelling 
total  incomes  throughout  the  Nation.  Be- 
cause of  its  relatively  uniform  distribution. 
bowever.  it  had  little  effect  on  dtffereneea 
among  States.  As  a  result  of  tbe  heavy 
concentration  of  military  payrolls  in  the  two 
Southern  regions,  together  with  tbe  rela- 
tively large  increase  in  them,  bowever.  these 
two  areas  scored  above- average  gains  in  In- 
CQBW  flovtng  from  tbe  Govfnunent. 

States  ranked  aeeorxting  to  per  capita 
income  pa^menti.  X950 

United   States $1,436 

District  of  ColumbU  (1) 1,986 

Delaware    (2) 1.900 

Nevada    (3) 1,875 

New  Ycwk   (4) 1,864 

Connecticut   (6) 1,766 

Illinois    (6) 1.752 

Callfca^ia     (7) 1,751 

New  Jersey  (8) 1,689 

Washington   (9) 1,642 

Montana    (10) 1.605 

Massatdiusetts     (11) 1,000 

ICcbigan    (12) 1,583 

Ohio     (13) 1,582 

Rhode  Island  (14) —  1,561 

Maryland   (1&) 1.647 

Oegon  (16) 1,523 

Pennsylvania    (17) 1,523 

Wyoming    (18) 1.509 

Nebraska    (19) 1.467 

Indiana    (30) 1.451 

Wisconsin  (SI ) 1,  431 

Iowa  (22) 1,417 

Missouri   (2a> 1.401 

Colorado    (24) 1.  392 

Kansas    (25) 1,338 

Minnesota  (28) 1.332 

South  Dakota   (27) 1,308 

North  DakoU   (28) 1.298 

Idaho   (29) 1.287 

New  Hampshire  (SO) 1.282 

Texas   (31) 1.278 

Utah  (32) 1.271 

Artaona   (33) .; 1.340 

Florida    (34) 1,210 


Vermont    (35) 1.184 

Maine    (38> ^             1.161 

Virginia  (37) ... , 1,158 

N2W  Mexico   (38) 'T...  1.109 

Oklahoma  (39) 1.070 

West  Virginia   (40) 1,049 

LoulalMia   (41) 1,045 

Georgia   (42) 909 

Tennessee   (43) 962 

North  Carolina  (44) 951 

Kentucky    (45) 811 

Alabama    (46) 836 

South  Carolina  (47) 831 

Arkansas  (48) 825 

Mlaslasippl    (49) 698 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or    K.AH^AS 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTAinTS 

Saturday.  October  20.  19S1 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  of  a  constuuent.  Mr. 
William  Douglas  Leonard,  oi  Wichita. 
Kans  .  wherein  he  expresses  the  opinion 
tliat  agreement  with  Japan  alone  the 
lines  he  outlines  in  this  statement  is 
essential  at  this  time. 

Last  January  our  very  able  Hon.  John 
Foster  Dulles  waa  empowered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  Statee  to  draft  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  and  given  the  title  of 
Ambassadcn^.  After  many  months  of  confer- 
ence with  otir  now  friendly  nations  and 
allies  an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  ma- 
jority of  them.  England.  France.  Holland. 
Au^ralla.  New  Zealand,  and  others  to  sign 
said  treaty  on  Septaaaber  4  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  All  awmbgs  of  the  United 
Nations  are  invited  to  attend  the  signing  and 
as  witnesses,  but  ot  course  may  or  may 
not  sign  at  they  daalra.  Buaala  r.nd  one 
or  more  of  her  subjected  usUuua  may  at- 
tend but  will  not  be  expected  to  aign  and 
may  state  tbetr  objections,  if  any.  but  that 
is  aU  tbe  latitude  to  be  ^Uowed  them.  After 
the  signing  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Senate  la  neoeaaary.  but  there  is  nc  doubt  of 
the  lattficatlon. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Japan  U  allowed 
a  limited  rearmament.  Our  tr.x>pe,  naval. 
and  air  farces  to  remain  and  rccupy  bases 
untU  Japan  ir  in  position  to  defend  Itself. 
WhUe  Japan  becomes  a  sovereign  nation,  she 
in  fact  oily  becomes  a  weak  defensive  one 
The  treaty  covers  many  subjects  and  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes  but  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this 
treaty  the  United  States  and  Jap>an  will  sign 
a  mUltary  bilateral  treaty,  providing  that  In 
case  either  nation  is  attacked  the  other  will 
com  to  its  defense,  aiut  ao  forth.  This  is 
excellent,  placing  Japan  in  a  very  favorable 
portion  but  Is  not  sufficient  A  much 
rtroDger  Uaaty  la  required  by  the  present 
world  status. 

Japan  armed  to  the  teeth  as  the  ally  of 
tbe  United  States  is  the  key  to  world  peace. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  claims  tbe 
United  States  will  be  compelled  to  expand 
a2S,COO,000.0'^0  in  Europe  In  tbe  next  3  years 
to  preserve  the  present  unstable  peace  Tbe 
facts  to  be  stated  hereafter  can  do  so  with 
approximately  one-fifth  of  that  amount  if 
commenced  at  an  early  date. 

As  soon  as  the  DuUes  treaty  t>ecome8  ef- 
fective. Japan  beoasBaa  a  sotaielgn  nation 
and  an  addtttowai  bUaaetal  eCanatre  and 
defensive  treaty  should,  be  concluded  with 
her.  irrespective  of  the  objections  of  any 
other  natloit.  for  a  period  of  25  yiwxs  tor  tbe 
purpose  of  preventing  tbe  spread  of  ct>m- 
muntam  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  if  necessary 
to  pieaeife  world  peaos. 

It  would  east  tba  UBtted  States  several 
billicms  of  dollars,  (possibly  5)  to  supply 
Japan  with  arms,  machines,  tools,  airplanes. 
munitions,  and  otber  instruments  for  war 
and  (or  other  necessary  ptrrposes 

Japan  to  grant  the  United  States  all  bases 
for  any  purpoae  desired  and  agree  not  to 
bear  amu  agmlnet  any  other  nation  during 
the  life  of  this  treaty  without  the  approval 
of  the  United  States. 

While  not  necessary  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  in   the   eyes   of    the   nations   of 
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Asia  and  the  Communlit*  In  general  If  the 
Presktant  of  Um  Dnltad  OUtoi  and  the  Em- 
pwar  of  Japan  peraonalljr  sign  the  treaty 
which  ot  coune  has  to  be  ractfled  by  the 
United  Stataa  Snat*. 

A  militant  Japan.  ann«<l  to  the  tatth  at 
the  b&ck  door  ot  Buaala  wouJd  turn  tlM  srowl. 
tag  RumUb  bear  Into  a  UmM  white  rabbit. 
BumU  would  plead  for  any  kind  of  peace 
and  In  the  yean  to  come,  sooner  than  ex- 
pected poaettily.  commonlan  would  die  a 
natural  death. 

Surr^ie  woukt  be  saved  aa  Ruaata  f«an  two 
wan  at  onee.  knowing  we  would  have  th« 
WMp  hand  in  Asia  and  coukl  devote  our  at- 
tHMoa  to  our  European  allies.  Raeela  also 
faara  the  eventual  taking  o^^er  by  Japan  of 
atberia  and  her  loas  of  domination  of  Outer 
MoogoUa  and  Tana- Tours.  She  u  too  much 
aftald  of  Japan  to  ever  attack  her. 

Japan  has  made  wcMMlerful  progrew  In  the 
manufacture  of  ste«i.  All  her  factorlea  are 
intact  and  ready  for  t«se  for  war-  puipc—a. 
awaiting  machine*  and  tool*  to  eonameoee 
work.  A  T-day  week  will  be  looked  upon  aa 
no  hardship  by  iu  labor— only  aa  a  matter 
of  duty. 

Japan  has  from  ten  to  twelve  million  fight- 
ing men  ready  and  wUttng  to  fl^ht.  if  railed 
to;  an  tmltmlted  number  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor.  Her  people  are  very  adaptable 
and  a  few  we^ks  of  training  can  torn  her 
ordinanr  labor  Into  -killed  labor. 

The  Nation  can  be  placed  on  a  m-arttme 
footing  In  a  matter  of  at^ks  If  provided  with 
eqtapment  and  matertaJ 

Japan  is.  with  one  exception,  the  only 
Nation  we  csn  count  on  in  Asu  and  desiree 
more  than  anything  to  regain  her  place  In 
the  sun  and  In  the  family  of  free-loving  na- 
tions and  as  our  ally  is  wtillng  to  do  anythln^r 
aaked  of  ^er  The  mere  fact  of  her  being 
armed  wiil  be  enough  to  tranquillze  Asia  as 
every  Asian  nation  fears  Japan  and  would 
fear  to  antagonize  her. 


Tbe  Book  From  Here  to  Eternity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  jfOETH  Dakota 
IN  THE   SENATE  Oi"   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaalmous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Gerald  Kennedy,  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Portland,  Oreg  ,  to 
the  Christian  Century.  JuJy  18,  1951. 
dealing  with  the  book  entitled  "Prom 
Here  To  Eternity."  written  by  James 
Jones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
\^  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

F'aoM  Hraz  to  EnaicrrT 
"rr  B  AN  Airn-u>rT  tbact,"  aays  buhcp 
8u:  I  have  juat  read  Prom  Here  to  Eter- 
nity   by   James   Jones    (Scrlbner.   MSO)       It 
la  a  first  novel  and  pnxtmiaea  to  reach  a  new 
high  a*  a  best  aeiler.     Part  of  ita  appeal  la  a 
eoploHs  use  of  four-letter  worda  and  a  frank 
dlaeueaion  of  (one  might  almoet  aey  a  misr- 
bid  fascination  with)    a  eoldler  a  sex  experi- 
ences, which  run  all  the  way  from  adultery 
to   homosexuality.     It    portrays   a   ahameful 
eadiun  to  an  Army  prlaon,  and  the  only  no- 
bility  to   be  diacerncj   la   in    the   atubbcra 
rebellJan    of    a   few   private   so4dlera    againat 
the  whUe  military  system.     Here,  in  a  word, 
la  one  man*  description  oX  our  peacetime 


army.  Any  number  of  former  GI's  have  told 
me  that  this  la  about  tbe  way  It  was  even  in 
wartime,  and  a  number  of  men  with  flrat- 
hand  experience  have  assured  me  that  It  la 
even  more  difficult  to  maintain  morale  and 
morala  during  peacetime. 

Now  the  thing  that  Interesta  me  In  all  this 
ts  tbe  barrage  of  propaganda  put  down  by 
UMT  proponents  wtilch  blithely  Ignorca 
everything  that  Prom  Here  to  Eternity  re- 
veals. I  ahould  like  to  ask  these  brethren  if 
this  Is  the  way  military  life  Is.  what  are  they 
pr.>pQalng  to  d^  atxiut  it?  la  there  any  guar- 
anty that  they  will  make  It  dlflerent?  More 
serious  tlian  that,  la  there  any  way  It  can  be 
made  much  better  even  If  their  intentiona 
are  entirely  honorable?  My  guess  is  that, 
when  military  training  becomes  the  central 
thing,  everythiat;  else  takea  on  a  secondary 
iniportance  and  hence  fares  about  the  same 
aa  a  snowball  in  you  know  where. 

Before  UMT  is  voted  on  ..y  Congress— 
as  it  will  be  sometime  soon — let  every  parent 
read  the  book  and  ask  if  this  U  the  kind  ot 
environment  he  wants  to  ttirow  about  ills 
son.  And  if  you  are  still  on  the  fence,  read 
the  book  and  ask  for  praclM  mctbodi  of  pre- 
venting  these  degrading  experiences  being 
offered  our  sons.  Let  me  str«ss  that  actual 
plana  and  procedures  must  l>e  clearly  defined 
and  written  Into  Law  that  will  convince  our 
educatora.  The  kind  of  generalitiea  which 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  DMT  pro- 
ponents so  far  can  be  trusted  about  aa  far 
as  you  can  throw  a  tank. 

James  Josea  may  be  horrified  to  hear  that 
his  book  is  regarded  by  a  benighted  bishop 
as  propa;;anda  against  UMT.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  '-tu  far  from  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  It.  But  that  Is  preclaely  what 
raaJces  It  a  tract  for  tbe  times.  Our  hiatcclc 
American  faith  is  that  the  military  lepte- 
sents  a  necessary  arm  of  society  to  whom  we 
o  e  our  profounc  respect  ard  our  service. 
But  that  same  faith,  on  the  basis  oi  plenty 
of  evidence,  assures  that  the  military  makea 
a  very  bad  master.  We  ought  not  to  deny 
that  faith  from  here  to  eternity. 

GikALo  KsNKnrr. 
Bishop,  Methoau*  Church.  Portland. 
Oreg 


Address  by  Senator  Charei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  MiXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP   THE  UNITRD  8TATK8 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mi.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniinou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  luncheon  of  the  As- 
sociated Third  Class  Mail  Users,  at  MU- 
waukee.  Wis..  October  18.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows:  ' 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  Is  a  great  plea- 
sure to  come  to  Milwaukee  at  the  invitattoo 
of  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Ctoers  to  meet 
with  you.  the  leaders  In  the  mail-order  field. 
My  good  friend  and  colleague  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  Oi.m  D.  Johnston  of  South 
CaroUna,  had  hoped  to  be  here  on  thla  occa- 
sion, but  ae  the  first  session  of  the  Kighty- 
second  ConjrT,?s8  draws  to  a  cloee.  he  aa 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  finds  it  nrrnwaij  to  re- 
main in  the  Nations  Capital  to  participate 
in  the  debate  on  a  number  of  important  bills 
wiilch  come  uiui«r  his  ieadershin. 


Senator  Johhstom  has  never  been  to  Wla- 
confiln  and  both  he  and  his  lovely  wife  had 
k>o|ed  forward  to  spending  a  few  days  in 
thli  great  State.  The  demand  for  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate,  therefore,  has  deprived 
hiot  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  good 
pectile. 

'Xpu  will  have  other  conventions  and  other 
meetings,  and  you  will  be  missing  n  good 
bet  I  if  you  do  not  Invite  Senator  Johnston 
to  kddrees  you  at  some  future  time.  He 
knora  the  postal  picture  better  than  most 
me^.  and  you  mailers  are  indeed  fortunate 
thaf  he  Is  at  tlie  helm  of  a  committee  wiiich 
hoiidled  iegislatlon  ao  vluUy  important  to 
all  ^f  you. 

Ilservjd  for  10  years  on  the  Senate  Post 
OfB^  and  Ci^-il  Service  Committee  and  was 
ranging  minority  member  dtiring  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  When  my  party  re- 
gained control  of  Coogrea  in  1949,  I  had  a 
choice  of  heading  up  either  tiiat  committee 
or  ttie  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  choae 
the, latter  assignment,  for.  franJtly,  my  own 
Staie  of  New  Mexico  is  more  vitally  affected 
by  bubUc-works  legislation  than  It  Is  by 
posiu  legislation. 

Tluit  Is  not  to  imply  that  New  Mexico  haa 
no  concern  with  postal  matters.  To  the 
contrary.  The  mailman  to  us  Is  more  Im- 
por^nt  than  he  Is  In  more  densely  populated 
Stales.  It  has  always  been  my  view  that  a 
soutid  poet-offlce  system  has  been  one  of 
the  imajor  factors  In  the  development  of  our 
great  Nation.  The  vast  reaches  of  the  West- 
em  jand  Southwestern  States  have  served  to 
isolite  many  of  our  people.  The  department 
store  Is  not  a  streetcar  ride  away. 

Itie  rancher  cannot  walk  a  block  and  get 
the  »ftcmoon  edition  of  a  newspaper.  The 
londly  miner  cannot  get  his  supplies  by  local 
delltery  truck. 

At  of  these  Americans  must  look  to  the 
post  office  to  deliver  the  free  press  and 
essential  products  purchased  from  afar. 
They  look  to  you  mailers  to  supply  many  of 
the%-  needs.  Tou  will  be  able  to  provide  that 
service  as  long  as  we  have  an  efficient  postal 
service  operating  under  reasonable  rates. 

Ofie  thing  is  certain — America  wotild  not 
be  ttie  great  country  It  is  today  If  the  Con- 
gresA  had  tnatoted  that  the  Poet  Office  De- 
part nent  operate  at  a  profit. 

A]  id  it  is  this  very  profit  question  wnlch 
has  reused  tis  so  much  wrangling  before  our 
PostjOfflce  Oommlttees  and  In  the  Halls  ol 
Connees.  The  Postmaster  General  has  ask- 
ed ^  eeveral  times  to  go  on  record  to  the 
effedl  that  the  Department  Is  and  should  be 
a  sefvice  organisation;  that  deficits  must  be 
exp«ted.  I  believe  he  Is  entitled  to  such  a 
polley  statement  from  Oongrees  and  It  soon 
may  become  pKMsible  for  us  to  gtve  it  to  him 
The  speaker  who  preceded  me,  James  J. 
Doratn.  has  pointed  out  that  89,000  district 
offices  operate  at  a  loss.  These  are  the  8m.-UI- 
er  p*et  offices  which  service  vridespread  rtiral 
and  mountain  populations.  They  can  never 
be  ekpected  to  operate  at  a  profit.  No  oi^ 
will  question  the  right  of  the  lonely  rancb«  e 
way  lip  the  canyon  to  have  his  maU  delivered 
to  him.  but  let  us  not  delude  oorselvee  into 
bell«vlng  tliat  a  8-oent  stamp  fully  cover* 
the  tost  c*  that  service.  •  The  cltisen  has  got 
to  be  subsidized  not  by  one  group  of  maiie»< 
but  by  all  of  the  people. 

If  a  private  busineas  corporation  were  o^ 
erattog  the  Department,  the  board  of  dl  • 
rect<tr8  would  undoubtedly  vote  to  doee 
dowa  aU  oAoes  which  did  not  show  a  profit. 
That  Is  staadvd  operating  procedure  under 
the  ohpltaiisUc  system.  But.  can  you  imag- 
ine the  roar  of  disapproval  that  would  sweep 
*cro"*  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  of 
America .  If  mUllons  of  Americans  were  sud- 
denly ahorn  of  a  service  upon  wiiich  thry 
have  come  to  depend  for  their  very  eslaU 
eneef 

The    question    answers    Itself.    No    Coo- 
gresstian  would  ever  vote  to  eliminate  8u:li 
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service.  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that  It  costs 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  Iteep  these  39X>00 
offices  operating.  Yet.  it  does,  but  so  do  a 
lot  of  other  functions  of  Government.  And 
I  daresay,  that  outside  of  our  expenditures 
for  national  defense  there  is  no  Government 
outlay  of  funds  as  warranted  and  profitably 
spent  as  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  our  great  f>08tal  system. 

That  brings  me  to  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion— How  great  shall  the  deficit  be  and 
which  categories  or  mail  are  not  and  should 
now  be  paying  more  than  they  do?  Here 
vre  get  Into  that  field  of  wrangling  I  men- 
tioned before. 

There  is  no  rate  making  proceeding  in 
America  mcwe  important  than  that  which 
concerns  postage.  Postal  rates  affect  all  of 
our  people,  the  great  and  the  small,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Thousands  of  business 
organizations  such  as  your  own  are  vluUy 
affected  by  any  sudden  increase  In  rates.  As 
mailers,  one  of  your  most  important  cost 
Items  is  postage.  If  we  in  Congress  legis- 
late unwisely,  without  full  information  or 
prudent  study,  our  bad  Judgment  will  cause 
many  of  you  to  close  your  doors.  Since  the 
goods  you  market  are  produced  by  Ameri- 
can labor,  bankruptcy  or  depression  affects 
thousands  of  American  workers. 

I  have  listened  to  a  good  many  witnesses 
during  my  membership  on  the  Post  Office 
Committee.  Government  witnesses  and  busi- 
nessmen alike.  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty 
good  working  knowledge  of  your  problems 
and  those  of  the  Department.  It  is  knowl- 
edge which  has  not  been  easily  or  casitaUy 
acquired. 

A  decade  of  listening  and  study  has  been 
required  to  obtain  that  understanding. 
Since  only  a  very  smaU  fracUon  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  Senators  ever  have,  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  postal  problem  so 
fully,  their  decisions  presently  must  be  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  and  the  petitions 
received  from  the  people  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  States. 

A  vast  volume  of  mall  is  directed  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  on  the  subject  of 
postal  rates.  Undoubtedly,  you  gentlemen 
have  generated  some  of  it.  In  spite  of  all 
the  words  written  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
you  will  find  many  of  them  confused  be- 
cause of  the  charges  and  coimtercharges 
constantly  being  made.  Congressmen 
would  like  to  make  intelligent  decLslona  on 
this  most  important  of  rate-making  pro- 
ceedings, but  they  lack  the  time  and  op- 
portunity to  delve  into  the  question  as 
deeply    as    they    would    like. 

Postal  rates  are  among  the  most  difficult 
and  complex  of  any  of  the  numerous  rates 
which  Congress  must  assess.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  admitted  by  all  concerned  tha:  the 
cost -accounting  system  of  the  Department  Is 
actually  unable  to  tell  us  in  any  way  the 
actual  cost  of  handling  any  particular  cate- 
gory of  mall.  The  Department  knows  what 
the  various  categories  produce,  but  is  com- 
pletely In  the  dark  as  to  wiiat  it  costs  to 
handle  a  first-,  second-,  third-,  or  fourth- 
class  delivery.  The  only  thing  it  tias  been 
able  to  do  is  to  arbitrarily  apportion  the 
deficit  among  the  different  classes — and  this 
has  often  resulted  in  stnuoge  and  irreconcila- 
ble figures.  To  note  one  example,  depart- 
mental figures  show  tliat  a  tliird-claas  letter 
costs  more  to  handle  than  a  first-class  let- 
ter—which is  obviously  impossible. 

This  being  the  case.  I  am  opposed  to  rate 
making  with  such  scanty  and  inaccurate 
Information  as  the  basis  for  setting  rates  for 
the  entire  postal  service.  In  1948  I  wrote 
to  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  some- 
thing which  I  feel  holds  true  now  more  than 
ever,  and  I  abovUd  like  to  quote  from  that 
letter.  "Under  the  present  circumsUnces."  I 
wrote,  "rate  making  is  crude  and  arbitrary, 
with  the  less  vociferous  users  of  the  mails. 


and  the  general  public,  being  In  the  poorest 
position  to  protect  themselves.  If  we  make 
rates  now  without  a  proper  foundation  of 
knowledge  we  may  not  only  discriminate 
against  the  weak  and  force  hardships  and  in- 
equities on  various  groups,  but  we  may  start 
an  inflationary  spiral." 

Before  we  make  radical  and  unprecedented 
increases  in  the  rates  I  feel  tiiat  prudent 
and  sober  judgment  dictates  that  we  obtain 
all  the  facts  and  bring  some  searching  in- 
sight into  this  problem. 

I  am  <^poced  to  the  rate  bill  at  this  time, 
until  we  have  the  facts. 

As  you  know,  in  the  present  aeaalon  of 
Congress  there  was  introduced  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  9  members  of  the  13-nxan 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  am  told  that  Associated  Third 
Class  Mail  Users  vere  in  the  foref'-ont  spon- 
soring this  legislation.  The  measure  pro- 
vides for  a  full  stady  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  rate-making  machinery. 
There  is  ons  charge  consistently  leveled  at 
the  Post  Office  Department — Its  falliu'e  to 
install  modern  business  methods.  Many  ex- 
perts feel  that  the  adoption  of  these  meth- 
ods, including  certain  mechanization,  would 
serve  to  so  reduce  the  deficit  that  no  rate 
Increases  would  be  required.  I  for  one  l>e- 
Ueve  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
these  charges. 

For  that  reason  the  resolution  received  my 
wholehearted  support.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral himself  should  welcome  such  a  study. 
Certainly,  if  the  joint  committee  created 
under  the  resolution,  cooperating  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  mail  industry,  comes  up 
with  some  sound  recommendations  pointing 
the  way  to  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
Department's  deficit.  Mr.  Donaldson  should 
be  happier  than  anyone.  If  he  can  give  the 
American  p>eople  better  postal  service  at  the 
same  or  lower  rates,  no  one  is  going  to  kick 
very  hard. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  debate  on  S.  1046.  the  bill  to 
readjust  postal  rates.  With  respect  to  bulk 
third-class  mail.  I  considered  a  59-percent 
Increase  dangerous  and  unconscionable — and 
I  said  so  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  pointed 
out  that  this  category  of  mail  was  increased 
17  percent  in  the  last  rate  bill  and  that  the 
most  which  should  now  be  asked  was  25  per- 
cent. That  is  an  over-all  increase  of  42  per- 
cent— a  substantial  hike  in  a  very  Important 
cost  Item  for  thousands  of  small  third-class 
users  throughout  America.  I  believe  Mr. 
Donaldson  made  a  serious  error  when  he 
characterized  third-class  mail  as  junk  mail. 
If.  as  he  alleges,  everybody  who  receives  this 
deferred  service,  byproduct  mail  simply  tosses 
it  in  the  waste  basket,  then  you  gentlemen 
certainly  are  a  pack  of  fools  for  throwing 
your  time  and  money  away  so  foolishly. 

Your  executive  manager.  Harry  Maginnis. 
told  me  of  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Sheridan's 
office  in  the  miscellaneous  mails  section  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Mr.  Sheridan 
is  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  nothing  I  say 
here  aiU  reflect  ill  of  him.  Mr.  Maginnis 
informed  Mr.  Sheridan  that  he  was  there 
representing  Breck's  of  Boston,  a  member 
Of  Associated  Third-Class  Mall  Users,  who 
had  some  problem  or  other  having  to  do 
with  a  large  mailing  of  their  catalog.  Mr. 
Sheridan  remarked  that  he  had  juat  that 
morning  received  Breck's  latest  catalog  and 
that  he  had  ordered  an  item  or  two.  The 
catalog  had  reached  him  via  bulk  third-class 
mall. 

It  is  my  contention  that  whatever  medium 
Is  conducive  to  the  marketing  of  products 
made  by  American  labor  is  good  for  America 
and  that  all  of  us — the  Post  Ofllce  Depart- 
ment, the  public,  and  Congress  alike — should 
take  a  second  look  before  we  unjustly  smear 
that  medium.  You  gentlemen,  throtigh 
your  business  firms,  are  helping  to  make  a 
better  and  greater  America.  I  want  all  of 
you  to  know  that  you  can  count  on  my  sup- 


port whenever  you  are  under  unjust  attack. 
As  I  have  said.  I  know  your  problems,  and  I 
will  always  arise  trj  defend  you  on  the  Senate 
floor  whenever  you  are  in  the  right. 

Let  me  give  3rou  one  parting  bit  of  ad- 
vice. A  strong  trade  association  is  your 
most  valuable  ally.  In  any  problem  as  com- 
plicated aa  postal  rates,  it  Is  eaaanttal  that 
you  band  together  and  gather  the  best  in- 
formation possible.  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  extremely  anxiottt  to  hear  from  com- 
petent and  expert  witnesses.  It  lightens 
their  btirden  and  enables  them  to  reach 
sounder  decisions.  Iu  spite  of  tbe  impres- 
sion which  has  gaii.ed  ground  In  sc»ne  quar- 
ters, all  wisdom  does  not  repose  within  the 
wails  of  Federal  bureaus.  The  representa- 
tives of  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users 
presented  your  case  intelllgently  and  well. 
They  have  not  made  a  nuisance  of  them- 
selves, as  many  people  sometimes  do.  but 
they  have  responded  to  the  Congress'  re- 
quest for  information  in  a  speedy  and  cordial 
manner.  I  am  only  too  happy  to  say  this 
good  word  in  their  behalf. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  quote  from  some 
Of  the  statements  I  made  when  the  postal 
rate  bill  was  before  the  Senate  last  month. 
It  sums  up  my  philoaopby  on  tbe  postal 
question : 

"One  of  the  prime  factors  in  developing 
our  country  has  been  the  postal  service  I 
stated  earlier  that  when  the  founders  of  the 
Nation  and  those  who  gave  us  the  written 
law  of  the  land  provided  for  post  offices  and 
post  roads  they  Intended  to  give  service  to 
the  American  people.  It  was  not  sheer 
caprice  on  the  part  of  the  founding  fathers 
that  they  insisted  on  s  postal  service,  and  It 
is  significant  that  the  Postmaster  General 
was  one  of  the  first  Cabinet  cAcers  to  be 
created  along  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General. 

"Recently  we  have  heard  comments  that 
the  Post  Office  must  be  run  as  a  btislnees. 
and  that  it  ahould  show  a  profit,  or  t>reak 
even.  This  type  of  thinkiixg  is  aixurd  and 
stems  from  ignorance.  How  would  it  ever 
be  possible  to  develop  such  States  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  or  my  own  New 
Mexico,  were  It  not  possible  for  the  remote 
farmer,  lumberman,  miner,  to  do  his  shop- 
ping and  keep  in  contact  with  his  friends 
and  family  via  the  mails? 

"Of  course  the  postal  deficit  Is  large.  Much 
of  that  deficit  is  due  to  added  burdens,  sub- 
sidies for  aviation,  and  other  carriers,  which 
have  t>een  tacked  on  to  the  p>ostal  budget. 
There  is  free  Government  mail.  There  are 
other  biu-dens  placed  on  the  Department. 

"Let  us  not  be  stampwded  into  an  orgy  of 
rate  raising,  only  to  discover  that  we  have 
actually  acquired  no  additional  revenue  and 
merely  crippled  the  Department  In  the  field 
of  general  public  service,  lor  which  it  was 
originally  created." 


PawBS,  Not  Satellites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NZW  JBBET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVE3 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  satel- 
lites are  obsequious  dependents. 

Is  not  an  injustice  committed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  each  time  captive 
states  bordering  the  Soviet  Union  are 
called  satellites?  They  do  not  favvn  to 
follow  the  foul  fakers  in  the  Kremlin. 

Let  us  call  them  as  we  see  them^ 
pawns,  not  satellites. 
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Rpsolatton  of  National  Association  of 
Railwa?  and  UHlitici  Comntistioners, 
Resolutioa  of  Mountain  Pacific  States 
Cor.ffTfncf  of  Poblic  Senrke  Commia- 
aioni.  and  Address  Entitled  "Valuation: 
the  State  Commissions,  and  Section 
19A,"  by  Clyde  B.  Aitcbison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKIAROMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  permission  granted  me  during  tlie 
course  of  the  detMite  this  afternoon.  I 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  a 
resolution  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners;  a 
resolution  of  Mountain  Pacific  States 
Conference  of  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions, and  an  address  entitled  "Valua- 
tion: The  State  Commissions,  and  Sec- 
19a."  by  Clyde  B.  Aitchison. 

The  resolutions  and  address  are  as 
follows: 

CBaaUBTOsr.  S.  C  October  18,  1951. 
It  IB  b«rat>7  ocrttfled  that  the  annexed 
resolutloo  wm  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
National  Aaaoclation  of  Railway  and  Utili- 
ties Conamlsslonera,  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion, this  day  held. 

Nation  Ai.  Association  op  Railwat 

AND  UTILTnzS   COMMTSOOmBS. 

Ok).  H.  Flaoc,  Preside  •'t. 
Ausiuf  L.  BoaBara.  Jr.,  Secretary. 

"Wbareaa  complete  up-to-date  vaioatlon 
cf  the  ratlroada  is  absolutely  neoeeaary  for 
the  prop<T  functioning  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  In  cost  accounting, 
in.  regulation.  reorsanJsation. 
and  otbar  eMea;  aad 

"Whereas  due  to  insufflclent  funds  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  been  un- 
able adequately  wo  carry  on  this  work;  be  it 

'•Retotvea  by  Uie  National  AaiOciatUm  o/ 
Rmiiroad  and  Utilities  CommiationeTa  at  ita 
suty-third  mttnuml  convention.  That  it  go  on 
record  aa  favoring  aach  an  increase  in  ap- 
ftOfhaMan  tor  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ounmlailfin  as  wlU  enable  it  adequately  to 
bring  and  keep  up  its  present  Taluatlon 
stxidles;   be  it  fiirtber 

"Resolved.  That  the  National  Aaeociation 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  re- 
quest the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  the  appropriation  committees  of 
the  Congress,  make  every  effort  toward  an 
adequate  appropriation  by  the  Congress  for 
this  purpose. " 

CHAaxxROif,  8.  C.  October  17. 1951. 
It  Is  liersby  eartlfled  that  the  annexed 
resolution  waa  wwihiinnily  adopted  \yf  the 
Mountain  Paciila  Statas  Conference  of  Pub- 
lic Service  Onmrnlssiotts  In  aectlng  assem- 
bled at  Charleston.  8.  C.  this  day. 

ELkLra  C.  BoBTOM, 

Chairman. 
Bamnao  PaxAS, 

Secretary. 


"Whereaa  complete  up-to-date  Taluatlon 
of  the  railroads  U  absolutely  neesssary  for 
the  proper  funetiontng  of  the  Intcrstats 
Oomaaaros  OaiiiiHaainn  Id  east  a«oounttng. 
eapttaUaaCkm.  latulallwi.  rsorgantaatlon 
proceedings,  and  ottoer  caaaa;  aad 

"Whereas,  due  to  InsuScient  fUBuSa  ths 
lataast^te  Commcree  Commission  has  been 


unable  adequately  to  carry  on  this  work:  Be 
It 

"Retolved  by  the  Mountain  Pacific  States 
Conference  of  Public  Service  Commissions 
in  meeting  assembled  this  17th  day  of  Oc- 
tober 195 1,  That  It  go  on  record  as  favoring 
such  an  Increase  in  appropriation  for  the 
Intersrtate  Commerce  Commission,  aa  will 
enable  It  adequately  to  bring  and  keep  up 
its  present  valuation  studies;  be  it  further 

"ilesolred.  That  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  commissions  of  the  conference  re- 
quest the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  the  appropriation  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
senutlves  of  the  11  Western  States  to  make 
adequate  appropriation  for  tills  purpose; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  slmlllar  resolution  be 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  e."ecutlve  com- 
mittee of  the  NARUC  for  similar  action  at 
this  convention. 

Valuation:    Trx    diAxi    Commissions    akd 
Sktion  19a 

(An  address  before  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners, 
Charleston.  S.  C.  October  16,  1951.  by 
Clyde  B.  Aitchison) 

The  Invitation  to  appear  before  you  does 
not  suggest  the  scope  of  this  address.  Hav- 
ing freedom  of  choice,  I  shall  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  basic  subject  which  recently  has 
not  received  the  consideration  its  Impor- 
tance should  command.  I  shall  recapitulate 
the  early  development  and  general  concept 
of  valuation  as  a  factor  In  the  rate-making 
process;  the  role  of  the  State  commission^, 
past  and  present,  in  that  development;  and 
shall  call  attention  to  pressing  immediate 
problems  which  Inhere  in  administration  of 
section  19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
which  provides  for  the  valuation  of  the 
properties  of  carriers  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  part  I  of  that  act.  These  matters 
are  of  concern  to  the  States  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  of  the  matters 
will  be  familiar  and  my  remarks  may  be 
reminiscent,  but  I  feel  certain  that  some 
are  but  imperfectly  understood  and  need  to 
be  stated  clearly,  and  with  greater  force  than 
I  can  command. 

I 

The  concept  of  value  as  a  t>aalc  factor  in 
the  determination  of  reasonable  rates,  or  as 
a  "rate  base."  evolved  years  t>efore  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It 
originated  with  certain  early  State  commis- 
Eions.  and  long  antedated  the  famous  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Harlan,  Smyth  v.  Ames  { 169 
U.  8.  466).  decided  in  18»«.  This  interesting 
fact  was  developed  by  the  research  of  John 
E.  Benton,  for  many  years  the  able  and 
forceful  represenutlve  of  the  State  com- 
missions in  Washington  as  general  solicitor 
of  this  association,  after  service  as  a  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Commission  and  as 
Solicitor  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton. q)esking  In  1937  at  the  exercises  com- 
memorating the  semicentennial  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  said: 

"In  this  historic  falr-retum-on-fair-value 
rtiie.  which  In  recent  decades  has  been  so 
often  a  stumbling  block  in  the  pathway  of 
State  regulation,  and  for  which  the  United 
States  Sujireme  Court  is  now  so  roundly  con- 
demned in  some  quarters,  the  Justice  merely 
annotinced  a  rule  which  State  commissions 
long  before  had  developed  for  their  own  guid- 
ance, and  extended  the  approval  of  the  Court 
to  elements,  enumerated  for  consideration 
in  applying  that  rule,  which  the  reports  of 
the  State  commissions  showed  they  had  long 
been  considering. 

"The  State  commissions,  however,  tised  fair 
return  on  value  as  a  working  rule,  subject 
to  other  teats  of  reasonableneas.  It  remained 
for  a  State  legislature  to  make  the  rule 
statute  law,  and  for  the  United  Sutes  8u- 


pretne  Court  to  engraft  it  upon  the  Federal 
Cotstltutlon." 

41ao  Uitereatlngly,  the  coat  of  reproduction 
as  a  test  of  value  gained  a  place  In  the  famous 
faif-value  rule  of  Smyth  v.  Ames  l>ecause  of 
tha  opportunistic  argument  of  William  Jen- 
niags  Bryan  before  the  Supreme  Court,  In 
hl»  attempt  to  sustain  the  Nebraska  maxi- 
mijm-rate  law.  His  argument  followed  an 
easier  r^^xjrt  of  the  board  of  secretaries  In 
hlal  State,  who  had  applied  coet  of  duplica- 
tloti  as  a  test  of  value  of  raUway  property, 
inalbead  of  original  coat.  It  was  of  common 
kn4>wledge  that  the  original  cost  of  construc- 
tloto  and  the  sums  Invested  in  the  railways  of 
th^  State  during  and  f  oUowlng  the  Civil  War 
wrt-e  high,  and  swollen  by  wastes  and  rascall- 
tlea  which  constituted  a  public  scandal.  The 
ca4e  came  on  before  the  court  during  the  de- 
pression days  of  the  nineties,  and  counsel  for 
th#  State  covild  weU  point  out  that  whatever 
th#  coat  of  the  road  it  would  be  far  less  U 
U  irere  presently  being  constructed.  In  this 
wi^  the  court's  opinion  came  to  state  tiiat 
in  ascertaining  value  "the  present  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  coet  of  construction" 
wf^  to  be  considered. 

But  times  change,  and  we  change  with 
th0m.  A  generation  later,  when  railway 
construction  costs  had  risen  to  a  higher 
let|el,  the  railways  seized  upon  and  pushed 
to  fantastic  limits  the  coet  of  reproduction 
te#t.  and  thus  turned  this  element  of  the 
ru)e  to  their  advamtage. 

Without  elaborating  the  point,  it  has 
se«med  to  me  that  the  original  cost  versua 
reproduction  theories  were  merely  tmcon- 
scjous  resort  to  marginal  utility  from  the 
standpoints  of  the  producer  and  the  user  of 
tht  service  as  a  test  of  the  worth  of  the 
transportation  performed  and  utUiaed. 
Alfred  Marshall  would  have  said  it  was  a 
q\testion  which  blade  of  the  scissors  was  en- 
tilled  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  cutter. 
A^n.  those  who  urged  the  original-cost 
theory  referred  the  public  service  to  the  law 
of; agency,  by  wlUch  the  prtocipal  (the  pub- 
lid-  users  of  the  service)  was  t>ound  to  reim- 
bvt-se  the  agent  (the  carrier)  for  his  reason- 
alile  outlays  or  reasonable  use  of  his  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  his  principal.  Thosa 
w^o  favored  the  fair-value  test  found 
aiialogy  In  the  law  of  eminent  domain — • 
fcroed  taking  of  service,  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution insured  fair  compensation  for  the 
value  of  the  thing  taken. 

Valuation  and  rate  of  return  based 
ti^reon.  together  constituting  fair  return. 
Ixicame  burning  economic  and  political  is- 
svies  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  in 
gekieral  simultaneously  with  enactment  of 
numerous  State  statutes  reducing  passenger 
fat'es  and  freight  rates.  This  movement  was 
roMghly  contemporaneotu  with  the  agitation 
wklch  brought  about  enactment  of  the  Hep- 
burn amendment  of  1906,  and  the  Mann- 
Elklns  Act  of  1910.  Those  acts  gave  the 
Iilterstate  Commerce  Commission  for  tha 
fl*t  time  workable  powers  for  the  fixation  ot 
freight  and  passenger  charges  by  railroad. 
T%e  same  economic  causes  led  to  enactment 
of  the  a-cent  fare  and  the  Cashman  Act  by 
ti»e  States,  and  to  the  vitalizing  by  Congre8S> 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  During 
tl^ls  period  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to 
tHe  soundness  of  the  financial  structures 
add  practices  of  the  railroads,  as  to  the  ac- 
ci^acy  and  truthfulness  of  their  accounts 
and  records,  and  as  to  whether  the  roads  were 
bearing  their  fair  burden  of  taxation.  These 
ware  times  of  investigations,  and  the  facts 
developed  engendered  more  lnvestigai:lons 
and  more  controversy.  The  value  of  the 
pi>jpertles  of  the  carriers,  under  the  accepted 
n|le  Ui  Smyth  v.  Ames,  was  a  central  joint 
in  all  these  controveraiee.  but  the  facts  were 
o^ly  Imperfectly  known,  and  many  of  ths 
eopnomlc  and  legal  theories  governing  .heir 
a]  plication  were  obscure,  confused,  and  oon- 
tiidlctory.  Parenthetically,  while  m  are 
ndw  more  sure  of  the  facts,  theories  still 
reinaln  in  an  enigmatical  stats. 
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So  the  Commissions.  State  and  Federal. 
and  courts  and  legislatures,  as  well  as  the 
carriers,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century 
generally  took  the  fair-value  test  of  Smyth 
V.  Ames  as  well  settled  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  applyliig  the  rule,  there  t>egan  the  devel- 
opment of  elaborate  techniques  for  valua- 
tion aacertalnment.  The  prime  issue  was 
confiscation,  aa  In  the  Sm}th-Ames  case; 
secondly,  it  was  recognised  that  value  was 
a  necessary  factor  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  Infant  art  of  cost-accountancy  and 
determination  of  the  relation  between  the 
cost  and  price  of  particular  services.  Inci- 
dentally, questions  of  taxation  and  capltaU- 
zatlon  were  involved.  The  carriers  had  the 
advantage  of  the  longer  purse  than  the  pub- 
lic authorities,  and  more  experienced  and 
better  organized  staffs  of  exports;  besides, 
they  had  the  most  at  stake  and  therefore 
could  be  more  aggressive  than  quasl-judlclal 
public  authorities.  The  public  authorities 
had  to  be  consistent:  the  carriers  were  not 
under  the  same  disability. 

The  original  act  to  regulate  commerce 
(sec  20)  required  reports  from  the  carriers 
as  to  "the  cost  and  value  of  the  carrier's 
property .  franchises,  and  equipment."  This 
provision  is  stiU  in  the  act.  In  1888  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reported 
to  Congress  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
accurate  Information  or  opinions  as  to  cost, 
value  of  property,  franchises,  or  equipment 
from  the  reports  of  the  carriers.  Even  at 
that  early  date  the  Commission  was  well 
aware  of  the  metaphysical  dilficulties  in  as- 
certaining value,  and  prophetically  antic- 
ipated later  contentions.  "•  •  •  a 
railroad  property  Is  not  necessarily  worth 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  it.  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  worth  very  much  more 
than  that." 

This  was  40  years  before  Smyth  v.  Ames. 
but  long  after  John  Stuart  Mill  had  thought 
that  valuation  principles  had  all  been  well 
settled  in  the  body  of  economic  theory. 

During  this  decade  under  consideration, 
many  States  set  up  valuation  departments 
and  vigorously  undertook  to  get  the  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  informed  and  effective 
action  as  to  the  rates  and  fares  of  their  car- 
riers, or  to  defend  their  orders.  And  the 
carriers,  as  the  Commission  said  In  its  1908 
annual  report,  showed  a  growing  tendency  to 
meet  attacks  upon  their  rates  by  making 
proof,  through  their  own  experts  and  offi- 
cials, of  the  value  of  or  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing their  physical  properties.  The  Com- 
mission there  painstalUngly  showed  how  un- 
equal the  contest  was.  From  then  on  until 
In  1913  when  Congress  enacted  the  valua- 
tion amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  successive  annual  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission urged  the  need  of  an  official  valua- 
tion of  interstate  carriers,  to  be  available  in 
rate  cases  to  complaining  shippers,  and  also 
to  the  Commission  by  which  such  Issues 
should  be  decided.  It  also  urged  that  such 
an  appraisal  was  a  necessary  predicate  to  an 
honest  and  informative  balance  sheet  and  to 
give  of  railway  capitalization,  over-all,  and  by 
light  which  would  determine  the  propriety 
Of  railway  capitalization,  over-all.  and  by 
specific  carriers.  It  said  "the  change  which 
has  gradually  taken  place  in  the  past  few 
years,  as  well  as  the  increased  responsibilities 
Imposed  upon  the  Conunlssion  by  the 
amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
makes  continually  clearer  the  importance  of 
an  authorized  valuation  of  railway  property, 
made  in  a  uniform  manner  for  all  carriers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country." 

The  States  were  forced  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Their  rate  proceedings  were  tre- 
mendous In  scope  and  imp>ortance  in  their 
economic  and  political  life.  The  State  com- 
missions were  expected  or  required  to  ap- 
pear In  support  of  citizens  of  the  States 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  to  defend  in  the  Federal  and  State  courta 
State-made  rate  or  service  orders.    The  Fed- 


eral Oovernmeni,  the  States,  and  the  ship- 
pers, as  has  already  lieen  Indicated,  were 
often  outmatched  by  the  well -organized  car- 
riers. This  is  shown  by  the  1908  report  of 
the  commission  already  cited.  The  com- 
mission referred  to  its  recent  experience  In 
the  hearings  of  the  Important  Spokane  case, 
then  much  in  the  public  eye.  The  affected 
railroads  had  compiled  and  put  in  evidence 
elaborate  and  detailed  valuations,  in  defense 
of  the  assailed  transcontinental  rates.  This 
testimony  would  have  gone  unchaUenged,  for 
want  of  any  champion  of  adverse  Interests, 
but  for  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
the  Washington  State  commission  then  had 
well  under  way  an  appraisal  of  the  railroads 
of  that  State,  which  Included  portions  of 
the  transcontinental  routes  In  contro- 
versy. But  for  the  production  by  the  State  of 
Washington  of  its  own  capable  and  resource- 
ful expert  as  a  witness,  fortified  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  State's  Investigation,  the  record 
before  the  Federal  Commission  would  have 
t>een  left  wholly  one-sided,  and  but  inade- 
quately tested. 

Obviously,  if  claims  of  the  carriers  are  to 
be  tested  or  met,  it  must  be  by  the  action 
of  public  bodies.  This  situation  is  as  true 
now  as  when  In  the  Spokane  case  the  Fed- 
eral Government  found  itself  helpless,  the 
shippers  were  powerless,  and  the  State  com- 
mission, which  alone  could  be  of  aid.  could 
meet  only  partiaUy  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion. Said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission : 

"It  is  obviously  impossible  for  shippers 
who  are  the  complainants  in  such  cases  to 
meet  and  rebut  such  testinusny.  cr*  even 
Intelligently  to  cross-examine  the  railroHd 
witnesses  by  whom  such  proof  is  made.  In 
addition  to  the  large  expense  of  retaining 
experts  competent  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions, neither  the  shippers  nor  their  experts 
and  agents  under  existing  statutes  have  any 
right  of  access  to  the  property  of  carriers, 
or  to  their  records  showing  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  other  necessary  Information. 
The  carriers,  on  the  other  hand.  l>eing  in 
possession  of  the  information,  or  having 
access  to  the  records  and  to  the  property 
from  which  the  information  may  be  com- 
piled and  gathered,  can  use  it  or  not  in  any 
given  case   as  their   Interests   may   require." 


The  movement  for  a  Federal  Investigation 
became  irresistible.  Over  a  series  at  years 
the  railroads  insisted  up>on  increases  in 
freight  rates,  and  the  1910  general  proposals 
of  Increases  precipitated  an  amendment  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  conferring 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Commission  to  insti- 
tute on  its  own  motion  proceedings  of  in- 
quiry into  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  and 
to  su£p>end  for  investigation  the  effective 
date  of  tariffs  filed  by  the  carriers.  The 
public  interest  became  intense.  Compared 
with  more  recent  increased  rate  proceed- 
ings, what  was  then  sought  seems  absurdly 
moderate.  The  revelation  of  serious  financial 
irregularities  added  Impettis  to  the  move- 
ment. 

A  bill  for  the  Federal  valuation  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  carriers  subject 
to  the  act  was  passed  by  the  House.  The 
procedure  prescribed  was  relatively  simple. 
The  Senate  considerably  modified  the  House 
bill,  persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  argoimenta 
of  publlc-aalnded  economic  experts,  that 
Investigation  shotild  reach  each  ccmmon 
carrier  in  such  detail  that  every  fact  which 
possibly  could  be  wanted  by  any  court,  regu- 
lating commission.  State  or  Federal,  taxing 
authorities,  investors,  or  other  person,  would 
be  found  and  made  public,  in  form  to  be 
used  t>efore  the  Commission  or  in  the  courts. 
The  result  was  a  very  elalxirate  act — far 
more  meticulous  in  detail  and  in  its  pro- 
cedural requirements  than  the  more  simple 
form  of  appraisal,  such  as  that  which  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  made 
for  limited  purposes.      Through  the  years 


miKh  has  b«en  made  of  the  absurd  reiatisn 
between  the  original  estimates  as  to  tbs 
coat  of  such  an  appraisal  and  tha:  which 
was  actually  incurred.  The  fallacy  It  that 
the  estimates  of  costs  made  were  upon  the 
basis  of  a  simple  type  of  appraisal,  and  not 
for  the  elaborate  scheme  which  the  Senate 
substituted  for  the  House  bill.  Further,  no 
one  at  that  time  could  foresee  the  ultimata 
of  the  intricacies  which  the  technique  at 
valuation  was  to  develop,  or  could  imagine 
the  bitterness  that  came  to  mark  the  con- 
duct of  so  many  phases  of  the  general  ap- 
praisal inquiry.  What  all  concerned  had 
In  mind  in  agitating  for  a  Federal  appraisal 
was  a  much  more  simple  form  of  procedure 
than  was  adopted. 

The  Senate  view  prevmUed.  and  was  ex- 
pressed in  section  19a.  It  provided  elab- 
orately for  initial  appraisals,  and  equally 
elabcM-ately  for  keeping  the  appraisal  up  to 
date.  The  act  cast  upon  the  Commission 
the  most  stupendous  task  of  engineering  In- 
ventorying and  appraisal  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  or  is  likely  to  know.  An 
administrative  organization  had  to  be  built 
from  the  ground  up.  within  the  limitations 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  regulations. 
Complexities  and  obscurities  with  resulting 
disputation  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  parts 
of  the  valuaticnv  act  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  and  by  consuming 
valuable  time  in  the  planning  stages,  de- 
layed ultimate  completion.  There  is  little 
wonder  that  former  Commissioner  Prouiy, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  exclaimed,  "I 
would  rather  undertake  to  write  the  Chinese 
alphabet  backward  thtfn  read  the  thing  (i.  e. 
the  valuation  act  i  anyway,  because  It  doesn't 
mean  anything  after  you  have  read  It." 

The  valuation  was  Intended  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  States  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Government.  There- 
fore,  the  mdivldual  States  largely  dis- 
continued valuation  work,  and  tendered 
the4r  files  and  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Commission.  Both  files  and  assistance  were 
accepted  gratefully,  and  the  task  went  for- 
ward lii  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Commission.  Many 
experts  of  the  States  l)ecame  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation.  As  tenta- 
tive valuations  were  issued,  ti>e  States  which 
could  do  so  scrutinized  the  data  submitted, 
and  if  necessary  filed  protests  and  produced 
competent  and  relevant  expert  testimony  at 
tlie  hearings.  This  was  done  in  connection 
with  the  Washington  representatives  of  the 
Association,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Whole  of  the  primary  valuation  program. 

I  think  I  can  epitomize  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  State  commissioners,  of  whom 
I  was  one.  which  led  them  to  establish  tbelr 
valuation  counsel  at  Washington.  They  had 
great  confidence  in  the  Individual  members 
of  the  cofnmisslon  and  in  the  guiding  heads 
of  the  biu-eau  of  valuation  who  planned  and 
directed  its  work — Director  Prouty,  who  had 
rendered  brilliant  service  as  a  meml>er  of 
the  commission:  Commissioner  Staples,  of 
the  Minnesota  '  oommiaaion,  who  was  vir- 
tually assistant  director,  and  eventually  suc- 
ceeded Director  Prouty:  Commissioner  Malt- 
bie,  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Coirunu- 
slon.  for  a  short  time  while  the  work  was 
being  planned:  Patrick  J.  Farrell.  who  was 
made  soUcltor  for  the  bureau,  after  bril- 
liantly overturning  In  the  Supreme  Court 
thlrty-odtl  adverse  opinions  of  the  Commerce 
Court,  one  after  another;  Joseph  W.  Folk, 
chief  counsel  of  the  commission,  a  prosecu- 
tor and  executive  who  courageously  and  ef- 
fectively broke  up  many  iniquities:  and  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Needham.  former  president  of 
George  Washington  University.  But  the 
State  commissions  were  fearful  that  the 
commission  might  t>e  led  or  high- pressured 
to  adopt  unsound  theories  of  valtiation  or 
be  led  to  undue  liberality  either  in  details 
or  over-all  conclusions.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  what  waa  dimly  (eared  never  ma- 
terialized. 
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TtM  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be> 
far«  getting  too  deeply  committed  to  any 
▼amaUon  program  or  set  of  theorie«  set  down 
a  MHee  of  Iwrtny  upon  the  basic  principles 
and  ta^inleal  prooadviral  questions  Involved. 
Tbe  nMBbars  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Natkmal  Association  of  Railroad  Commis- 
slonen  on  the  invitation  of  the  Commission 
took  an  active  part  in  these  conferences  and 
argtiments.  But  it  became  apparent  that 
«onUnuanc«  of  this  fvactice  would  become 
too  aaucti  of  a  burden  upon  individual  State 
I  iMiiMtoliiiiMii  and  that  there  was  need  for 
day-by-day  representation  of  the  generally 
accepted  point  of  view  of  the  State  regulat- 
ing authorltiea.  eepedally  In  the  period  of 
development  of  practices  and  the  initial 
formulation  of  valuation  principle*.  After 
long  consideration,  the  asaociatlon.  at  the 
San  Pranclsco  convention  in  October  1915, 
determined  that  the  States  should  be  repre- 
•cated  by  counsel  in  the  valuation  program 
and  at  the  bearings,  and  authorised  the 
comBilttee  on  valuation  'to  do  any  and  all 
things  which  will  euable  the  State*  to  assist 
the  IntMvtote  Commerce  Commlaskm  In 
reaching  a  fair  and  Just  conclusion  in  this 
moist   imoortant  matter  " 

The  Washington  ofllcc  of  the  association 
Tras  therefore  established  on  a  very  modest 
scale  on  May  22.  1916.  upon  this  cornerstone, 
and  the  committee  deatgnatcd  as  its  counsel 
jrour  present  sp>eak^r.  Ilkls  enterprise  was 
welcomed  by  the  Interstate  commission  with 
warmth  and  sincere  encouragement. 

A  considerable  period  of  time  can  be  swept 
over  in  a  single  sentence;  The  original  so- 
licitor, and  his  successors,  particularly 
C'aarles  K.  Elmquist,  of  Minnesotfi.  and  John 
E.  Benton,  of  New  Hampshire,  participated 
actively  and.  I  think.  elTectively  In  shaping 
the  procedural  course  and  the  principles  of 
valuation  finally  adopted. 

Too  m'ocb  cannot  be  said  fcr  the  devoted 
and  effective  service  of  the  members  of  the 
valuation  commit.ee  itself  dtiring  the  early 
yean  of  the  work.  The  members  were  in 
addition  to  the  solicitor.  ConunlsBio<ners  Klm- 
qutot.  of  Minnesota:  Bristow.  of  Kansas; 
of  Massachusetts;  Nlles.  of  New 
»;  Shaw,  of  Illinois:  and  Taylor,  of 
Netjraska.  with  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Commissioner  Tbelen.  of  California, 
as  an  ex-obxio  meml>er. 

The  resxUt  Justified  the  labor  and  expense. 
No  one  ran  away  with  the  valuation,  or  suc- 
ceeded in  high -pressuring  the  Commission. 
Defense  of  the  public  Interest  was  not  easy, 
for  the  sums  at  rtake  were  stupendous,  and 
members  of  the  Commission's  staff  and  rep- 
resentatives <a  public  bodies  had  to  oppose 
tbe  keenest  and  most  resourceful  experts  in 
the  country.  What  Congress  initially  in- 
tended to  be  i\dministratlve  investigations 
developed  into  bitterly  contested  and  intri- 
cate litigation.  Commissioner  Eastman 
spoke  of  the  "sorry  spectacle  of  many  of  the 
valuation  prtx»edings  which  have  attended 
public-utility  regulation  in  recent  years. 
Often  they  have  been  characterized  by  a 
riot  of  prolonged,  demoralizing,  and  more 
or  less  disgraceful  controversies  over  vio- 
lently conflicting  claims,  with  'high  value' 
experts  on  tbe  one  side  and  'low  value'  ex- 
perts on  the  other.  Enormous  amounts  of 
time  and  money  have  l>een  expended  with 
very  little  satisfaction  to  anyone  concerned" 
(170  I.  C  C.  526). 

The  work  was  {Mroloagwl  tar  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, partly  because  InTastlgatlon  was 
metamorphosed  Into  litigation,  and  in  part 
by  the  eflecta  of  World  War  I.  which  demoral  - 
l2«d  tbe  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation. 
Further  delay  was  due  to  the  detomliuitkm 
of  the  Director  General  of  Kailrottdi  that  m 
to  roads  under  l^ederal  control,  valuation 
ahould  be  held  In  abeyance.  Nooethelem. 
the  ComadMion  decided  its  "guinea  pig" 
cases.  KMl  set  the  pattern  of  valuation.  But 
not  until  19Sa  eould  tbe  Commiesion  com- 
plete the  last  of  tlM  l,0t6  primary  valxution 


reports  upon  the  1.685  steam  railroad*  origi- 
nally listed  for  valuation.  Many  were  of 
great  volume  and  Intricacy.  The  procedural 
complexities  of  the  act  and  Its  demand  for 
extremely  detailed  particularity  had  delayed 
final  results  and  added  greatly  to  the  labor 
and  expense  of  the  valuation,  and  opened 
broad  fields  for  disputation  before  the  Com- 
mission and  in  the  courts.  Ultistratlve  of  the 
procedural  detail  Is  the  requirement  for  serv- 
ice of  a  tentative  valuation  upon  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  That  ofll- 
cer,  representing  the  Oovernment,  did  not 
protest  or  appear  In  the  hearings  upon  any 
of  them. 

m 

With  the  completion  of  the  primary  valua- 
tions came  into  operation  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing records  to  currency.  Valuations  to  be  of 
practical  use  must  not  become  obsolete,  and 
tbe  vast  amount  of  work  performed  in  ascer- 
taining the  original  valuation,  inventories, 
and  land  records  must  be  supplemented  pe- 
riodically so  as  to  reflect  current  conditions 
at  all  times,  as  closely  as  practicable.  The 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  (see  1932  Annual  Report.  I.  C.  C, 
p.  80)  clearly  stated  tbe  principle:  "Tbe 
basic  work,  now  completed  et  great  ccst. 
Ehouid  not  be  permitted  to  become  useless  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  just  when  It  is  be- 
coming what  it  is  designed  to  be.  a  practical 
working  tool  and  guide  for  the  Conunisslon 
in  its  many  regulatory  duties,  or  to  Congress 
itself  wben  the  railroad  situation  is  become 
acute." 

Therefore,  the  primary  activities  of  the 
Bureau  cA  Valuation  from  1932  on  were  cen- 
tered on  bringing  the  inventories  and  land 
records  of  the  railroads  down  to  date,  and 
on  completion  of  valuations  of  communi- 
cations companies,  and  much  later,  of  pipe- 
lines subject  to  the  act.  As  to  the  commu- 
nications compahles,  that  duty  Is  now  lodged 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

The  House  committee,  in  speaking  of  the 
many  regulatory  duties  of  the  Commission, 
evidently  had  in  mind  especially  two  very 
burdensome  tasks  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  Commission  by  the  Transportation 
Act,  1920,  7  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  valuation  act.  One  was  the  rule  of  rate- 
making,  added  as  section  15a  of  the  act 
( since  materially  amended ) ,  and  tbe  other 
the  recapture  plan,  which  In  effect  required 
the  Commission  to  test  the  rate  of  return 
of  net  railway  operating  income  of  every 
carrier  for  each  year,  with  the  object  of 
baaing  a  claim  for  recovery  of  one-half  of  any 
excess  earnings  over  a  stated  percentage  of 
value  In  any  year,  to  be  covered  Into  the 
Public  Treasury  as  a  fund  for  certain  desig- 
nated purposes. 

The  valuations  for  rate-making  or  recap- 
ture purposes  were  to  be  brought  to  date, 
periodically,  in  like  manner  to  the  original 
valuations.  How  burdensome  were  the  pre- 
scribed details  of  the  like  manner  procedure 
has  already  been  stressed. 

Neither  the  rule  of  rate-making  nor  recap- 
ture worked  practically,  or  proved  to  be 
founded  upon  sound  theory.  The  world  eco- 
nomic conditions  fluctuated  too  wildly  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties  of  this  century.  The 
architects  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
could  not  foresee  these  changes,  and  their 
theory  got  out  of  fit. 

Tremendous  labor  had  been  expended  In 
the  attempt  to  administer  the  recapture  ex- 
perlme'nt,  until  It  was  repealed,  retroactively. 
June  16,  1933.  In  the  same  act.  the  like 
manner  procedural  provisions  of  the  original 
act  were  eliminated  with  respect  to  the  revi- 
sion and  correction  of  the  original  valuations. 

While  the  procedure  for  keeping  valua- 
tions current  has  been  simplified,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  given  a  definite  mandate 
as  well  as  a  wide  discretion.  It  Is  required 
that  upon  completion  of  the  original  valua- 


tions, the  Commission  "shall  thereaft<r  keep 
liself  informed"  of  all  new  constructl'jn,  exv 
tensions.  Improvements,  retirements,  or  othe^" 
(Ganges  In  the  condition,  qfuantlty,  u>'>e,  and 
<^«BSlflcatlon  of  tbe  property  of  all  ccmmon 
atrrlers  as  to  which  original  valuatlors  have 
neen  made,  and  of  the  cost  of  all  adlltlons 
atnd  betterments  thereto  and  of  all  change* 
Ih  the  Investment  therein.  This  Is  obvlouMy 
ai  task  of  inventorying  and  verificaticn.  Tp 
•^eep  Informed"  Is  not  the  same  as  "to 
0ept  without  verification."  The  Ccm: 
may   keep   Itself   Informed   of   ( 

m  costs  and  values  of  rallroail  propl- 
•In  order  that  It  may  have  a^ailablJB 
times"  the  Information  deemeil  by  ft 
110  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  revise  and  cor^- 
iJBCt  its  previous  Inventories,  classlfltatlon*, 
4nd  valuations  of  the  properties:  and,  wheh 
deemed  necessary,  may  revise,  corre<:t,  anil 
supplement  any  of  Its  Inventories  and  valuaj- 
l^ions.  These  provisions  apply  only  to  the 
process  of  keeping  valuations  current  as  tt> 
properties  originally  valued:  The  "In  lUOe 
ftianner"  provisions  apply  to  new  prtipertl^ 
^omlng  on  for  valuation.  I 

I  To  enable  the  Commission  to  cairy  oUt 
tihese  provisions,  every  common  carrier  sub- 
ject to  part  I  of  the  act  is  required  ta  makle 
reports  and  furnish  such  information  as  th(B 
Commission  requires.  This  power  hia  beeh 
bnplemented  by  suitable  orders,  and  tbe  can- 
tiers  in  response  have  submitted  an  enDrmoiis 
Ibody  of  material  which,  ttie  act  contem- 
plates, shall  be  utUiaed  by  the  Commlt»ion  in 
9rder  to  revise,  corect,  and  supplemeat  pre- 
vious valuation  reports. 

Repeal  of  the  recapture  provisions  pe*- 
tiltted  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  numb^ 
4f  employees   in   the  Bureau  of   Valuation. 

tt  the  height  of  the  field  work  and  the  mak- 
ig  of  inventories,  the  valuation  foroe 
reached  a  total  of  1391,  on  December  8|, 
J917..and  the  staff  remained  at  about  th^t 
tfUT9  thro-ugh  1920.  Within  1921  aid  19» 
the  staff  was  more  than  cut  in  hall.  Exit 
the  recapture  attempt  required  prosresalT* 
recruiting  of  additions  to  the  force  until  Ifi 
the  year  1932.  In  that  year  the  last  of  tl«B 
irlmary  valuations  was  issued,  but  th»  tor<x 
iad  been  Increased  by  the  recaptun  worft 
to  960  for  1931  and  1982.  Completion  df 
the  primary  valuations  and  the  liberallzai- 
^ion  of  the  statutory  directions  for  keeping 
taluatlons  current  enabled  a  cut  in  th?  foroe 
<rom  917  to  360  at  the  middle  of  th«  fiscal 
year  1934.  \ 

Prom  that  time  until  the  present  day 
the  decreases  in  successive  appropr  .atlot  s 
liave  continued,  and  have  required  p-ogrea- 
flve  reductions  in  the  valuation  staff.  The 
t umber  of  employees  when  these  words  aije 
Iprltten  is  but  81.  One-third  of  the  valuai- 
tlon  employees  of  2  years  ago  have  been 
propped  from  the  roll.  It  is  difficult  to  dq- 
termlne   what   further   cuts  will   be   forceia 

ty  the  obscure  provisions  and  the  cor  fusing 
;glslative  history  of  the  current  approprlai- 
tlon  act.  One  construction  wotild  reduoe 
ihe  present  staff — hardly  entitled  to  tx  call^ 
4  skeleton  organization — from  81  to  i>l 
ions.  This  would  so  reduce  the  force,  iJrei 
feduced  to  the  stage  where  efficiency  Is  weH- 

{Igh  Impossible,  that  even  nominal  or  rolor 
le  compliance  with  the  duties  imposed  b(y 
the  valuation  act  would  be  Impossibli .    Thje 

iumulative  effect  of  this  long-con  tlnue^ 
rocess  of  compounded  decimation  Is  mo^t 
larmlng. 

I  Under  conditions  as  they  are,  and  evei 
more  so  as  they  are  threatened,  the  Com- 
mission's duties  as  to  correction  of  Iti  valu- 
4tlous  and  keeping  Informed  of  chingln^ 
oonditions  cannot  t>c  performed  with  ]ustlc|B 
lio  the  public  Interests  Involved  or  to  tie  cai^ 
rters  themselves.  In  recent  successive  li^ 
qreased  rate  proceedings  the  carrier;  havto 
dbown  that  many  Important  piopoi* 
ohanges  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  r<> 
placements  aiul  improvements,  and   by  n- 
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tiring  leas  efficient  operating  property.  These 
Items  prestunably  have  all  been  reported  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission Is  to  keep  itself  Infcnmed  concerning 
them  so  that  it  may  revise  or  supplement  its 
earlier  valuations.  An  enormous  amount  of 
detail  has  thus  been  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission in  the  last  few  years,  bat  for  yrant 
of  provision  of  a  staff  competent  to  police  the 
returns  and  make  necessary  property  Inspec- 
tions In  the  field,  the  valuation  work  Is 
"falling  lamentably  Ijeblnd."  With  the  back- 
logs indicated.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  for  the  Bureau  to  prepare  reliable 
data  fcr  use  In  the  general  rate-Increase 
cases,  or  for  other  pxirposes.  All  previous 
experience  has  shown  that  acceptance  of  re- 
turns at  tb«-lr  face  value  is  not  safe,  or  con- 
sistent With  the  public  interest,  or  fair  to 
the  carriers  which  have  gone  to  great  expense 
to  make  the  reports.  Guardianship  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  public  record  gives  It  pro- 
bative and  practical  value.  And  beyond  the 
testing  and  pollcltig  lies  the  practical  need 
for  revision  of  preexisting  inventories,  which 
Is  BtlU  another  task  of  Importance  and  mag- 
nitude. All  these  matters  have  repeatedly 
been  brought  to  notice  In  the  successive  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Commission. 

The  present  situation  has  not  entirely  been 
brought  about  by  the  effort  of  C-ongress  to 
retrench  expenditures,  or  reprisal  for  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  the  work.  It 
is  in  large  part.  I  think,  due  to  acceptance  of 
the  thought  that  certain  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  so  diminished  in 
Importance  valuation  and  rate  of  return  as 
factors  in  tbe  rate-making  process  that  they 
may  be  wholly  ignored.  The  thought  has 
been  expressed  that  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  Commission,  the  duty  of  keeping  in- 
formed as  to  the  value  of  the  carrier  prop- 
erty in  the  country  could  be  abandoned  or 
cxirtailed  with  least  possible  Injury  to  the 
public  Interest.  I  disagree,  both  In  economic 
principle  and  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
the  governing  statute  requires  from  the 
Commission  as  administrative  practice.  By 
wishful  thinking  which  has  colored  the  read- 
ing of  these  recent  decisions,  we  have  lulled 
ourselves  Into  a  false  sense  of  freedom  from 
the  need  of  considering  matters  which  we 
desire  to  reject,  and  have  rejected  them 
without  the  necessary  predicate  for  finding 
them  to  be  useless  as  tests. 

Too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon 
this  sort  of  reading  of  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  to 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  natural- 
gas  acts,  of  which  the  Hope  Natural  Gas 
decision  (320  U.  S.  591)  is  a  leading  case.  It 
has  been  read  from  those  opinions  that  the 
Coiirt  has  "discarded  the  eminent -domain 
theory  and  basis  of  rate  making,  as  an- 
nounced in  Smpth  V.  Ames  •  •  •  and 
has  gone  back  to  the  doctrine  as  origi- 
nally announced  in  Munn  v.  Illinois  •  •  • 
to  the  effect  that  rate  making  is  price  fixing 
through  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
Oovernment."  A  reasonable  end  result  is 
assumed  to  satisfy  the  Constitution  (and 
the  particular  statute  which  governed),  but 
nowhere  has  the  Court  said  "The  rule  an- 
nounced in  Smjfth,  V.  Ames,  and  heretofore 
followed  by  us  in  many  subsequent  cases.  Is 
accordingly  overruled"  It  might,  or  might 
not,  t>e  wholly  desirable  and  consonant  with 
Justice  and  sound  economic  principles,  for 
the  Court  to  have  overruled  the  case  cited, 
but  it  has  not  done  so. 

The  carriers  still  may  show  the  value  of 
their  property  and  the  rate  of  return  thereon. 
Certainly.  In  administering  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  the  Commission  must  con- 
sider all  the  elements  of  value  detailed  in 
section  19a.  Valuations  made  under  that 
section  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  value  for 
all  purposes  growing  out  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  The  Commission  has  had  the 
humiliating  experience  of  reversal  when  it 
substitutes  Its  own  concept  of  what  the  act 


ought  to  be  for  what  the  law  says  tt  shall  do. 
It  was  even  rebuked  in  one  Instance,  al- 
though the  court  itself  had  said  in  unmis- 
takable language  that  tbe  matter  required  to 
be  found  was  "Incapable  of  rational  de- 
termination." It  Is  perllotis  for  those 
charged  with  protection  of  the  public  In- 
terest to  Ignore  Smyth  v.  Ames.  pa.-tlcularly 
with  section  19a  still  tbe  law  and  requiring 
findings  as  to  the  matters  which  Smyth  v. 
Ames  said  should  be  considered. 

In  certain  recent  rate  cases  of  great  mag- 
nitude before  the  Conunisslon  summariza- 
tlons  of  the  elements  of  value  prepared  by 
the  Commission's  bureau  have  beet  received 
in  evidence.  But  although  received  without 
forceful  objection  to  their  reception,  their 
effect  has  been  challenged  in  testinriony  sub- 
mitted to  cast  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimates. 

But  if  either  the  prudent  Investment  or 
original  cost  test  is  to  be  followed,  and  they 
are  not  the  same,  and  ail  other  valuation 
elements  required  under  section  llta  should 
be  considered  as  read  out  of  the  aci;  by  judi- 
cial construction,  neither  cost  nor  invest- 
ment can  be  determined  in  the  trv!  sense  of 
that  word  without  adequate  policing  and 
testing  of  the  returns  that  are  male  by  the 
Interested  carriers. 

These  are  and  have  been  times  of  <»ntlnued 
rising  prices,  and  in  recent  jrears  the  carriers 
have  been  able  to  show  tbe  need  for  more 
revenue  without  invoking  the  constitutional 
protection  against  confiscation.  But  pru- 
dent administrators,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  keeping  informed  as  to  value,  ciust  look 
ahead  to  the  time  when  the  trend  of  rising 
prices  will  reverse  itself.  When  tlie  inevit- 
able process  of  deflation  acts  in,  we  will  have 
the  situation  presented  that  reduction  rath- 
er than  increase  In  rates  will  again  be  In  or- 
der. Then  value  and  rate  of  return  once 
more  will  become  a  central  factor  in  tbe  In- 
quiry as  It  was  in  1922.  following  the  defla- 
tion of  1921. 

Are  either  the  Federal  and  State  author- 
ities now  prepared  to  see  that  the  public  In- 
terest takes  no  harm  when  value  Is  the  sig- 
nificant issue  to  be  determined?    In  answer- 
ing, the  terrific  Intricacies  of  the  problems 
of  accountancy,  engineering,  land  appraisal, 
and  law  involved  must  l>e  borne   in  mind. 
Every  valuation  issue  Involves  each  of  these 
subjects,  and  each  subject  is  conflicting  and 
ramified.     At   the   present   time   the   Inter- 
state Commerce   Conunisslon   has  no   hear- 
ing examiner  In  Its  Bureau  of  Formal  Cases 
qualified   by   past  experience   to   undertake 
the  important  responsibilities  of  developing 
an  adequate  reccvd  in  a -complex,  hotly  con- 
tested  valuation   proceeding.     Nor   Is   there 
available  an  attorney  in  the  general  staff  of 
the    Commission    who    participated    actively 
In   tbe   former   valuation   proceedings,    and 
who,  with  the  confidence  borne  of  long  ex- 
perience with  the  subject,  could  undertake 
either  cross-examination  of  what  Commis- 
sioner Eastman  called  the  high  value  expert, 
or  to  carry  on  the  examination  of  experts 
from  the  Commission's  own  staff.     Five  men 
In  the  field  are  obvloualy  incapable  of  keep- 
ing up  with  changes  in  land  values  all  over 
tbe  country.     As  far  as  tbe  participation  of 
this  association  is  concerned,  I  take  It  from 
perusal   of  the  reports  of  the  W»shlngton 
office   and   the   proceedings   of   the   annual 
conventions,  that  the  Interest  of  the  asso- 
ciation largely  was  ttimed  away  from  com- 
mon carriers  with  the  abandonment  of  re- 
capture and  modification  of  the  old  rule  of 
rate  making  in  section  15a  of  the  act.    How- 
ever, as  to  this,  officers  of   the  a.ssociation 
can  speak  more  definitely  than  can  I.     The 
State  commissions  severally  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  set  up  organizations  comparable 
to  those  they  maintained  until  tbe  Federal 
Oovernment   undertook  the   valutitlon   Job. 
And.  I  understand,  the  experience  of  some 
of  tbe  State  ooaunlnlons  in  atteiaptlng  to 


apply  to  their  communications  cases  the 
same  valuation  rules  that  have  been  followed 
in  tbe  luitural  gas  cases,  has  not  been  fortu- 
nate, to  say  the  least. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  a  greater  service 
to  this  asaoclaticn,  of  which  I  have  long  t>een 
a  member,  than  to  remind  It  of  the  admoni- 
tion of  Its  own  committee.  I  quote  from  the 
report  found  In  the  1915  proceedings,  at  page 
370. 

"In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  because  of 
the  wide  experience  of  State  commissions  in 
valuations  of  properties  of  different  classes 
of  utilities  for  some  or  all  the  ptirposes  here- 
in specified,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
various  State  oomiBlaslons  to  their  States 
and  to  tbe  Natttm  to  render  all  possible 
aaaiatance  in  the  Federal  valuation." 

The  greatest  possible  assistance  which  the 
States  can  render  now  will  be  In  helping  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  on  its  valua- 
tion adequately  and  thus  protect  the  publte 
Interest  and  carriers  alike.  To  enable  the 
Interstate  Cc»nmerce  Commission  to  perform 
Its  duties  there  should  be  provision  for  a 
continuing  force,  adequate  and  competent 
to  make  valuations  in  compliance  with  the 
law.  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  any  and  all 
purposes  for  which  the  people  of  the  States 
and  of  the  Nation  may  reslre  to  use  it. 

I  have  spoken  hastily  and  In  terms  of  re- 
straint. I  trust  that  neither  my  haste  nor 
my  restraint  may  tend  to  disregard  of  the 
serioiisness  of  the  situation  which  confronts 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

Of   CALirOHNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  interest  of  presenting  the  whole 
truth  in  regard  to  previous  mistaken 
statements  heretofore  placed  in  the 
CoKGREssiONAL  RECORD,  I  am  inserting  a 
statement  by  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr.  Mr. 
Rauh  has  requested  my  assistance  in 
this  matter  in  order  to  clarify  the  facts 
regarding  the  counsel  fees  paid  to  the 
law  firm  of  Winthrop  k  Simpson. 

Statemknt  bt  Joseph  L.  Rattb.  Jk.,  CorNsiij 
rem  WnxiAM  W.  Remington 
Oi.  October  17,  Congreasman  V^eloe  made 
certain  statements  oonoerning  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  Remington  defense  from  the 
Robert  Marshall  Civil  Liberties  Trust.  The 
facts  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Remington  defense  received  $20.- 
000  from  the  Robert  Marshall  Civil  Liberties 
Trust.  Payment  was  made  by  two  checks  for 
tlO.ori  each,  which  were  made  out  to  me  and 
immediately  endorsed  by  me  to  the  firm  of 
Winthrop,  Stimson,  Putnam,  and  Roberts, 
thus  making  It  clear  that  they  were  not  a  fee 
to  me.  Thes*  'unds  w— e  paid  to  Winthrop, 
Stimson  to  cover  their  actual  exjaenses  at  the 
trial  and  on  the  successful  appeal.  No  at- 
torneys' fees  were  peSd  to  me  or  to  anyone 
else  from  the  trust  fund  or  otherwise.  Mr. 
Chanler  of  Winthrop.  Stimson  took  the  Rem- 
ington case  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
without  fee  In  the  great  tradition  of  his  law 
firm  and  of  Its  fotinder.  Mr  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son. 

2.  There  is  a  confusion  between  the  Rob- 
ert Marshall  Foundation,  from  which  the 
Remington  defen^^e  received  no  funds,  and 
the  Robert  Marshall  Civil  Liberties  Trust, 
which  aided  the  Remington  defense.  They 
ar«  entirely  separate  organizations  and  all  of 
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oontrltHitkMu    listed    by    Con§iiMimn 

9  BMMle  by  the  Robert  Ifcrihill 
foundation  except  the  one  to  the  Rwnlngton 
defense.  Tb«  Civil  Liberties  Trust  lUM  been 
antl-Cammunlst  in  Its  operations, 
its  chairman.  James  Marshall.  Is  a 
very  dlsUnguiahed  confiervattve  lawyer  in 
New  York  who  has  served  that  city  well  foe 
many  years  as  chairman  of  its  board  of  edu- 
mtfTfi  The  Reminpi,on  defense  never  ac- 
1  cent  from  anyone  with  even  the 
sympathy  with  or  leaning  toward 
khuAbxi. 

S.  Counsel  for  William  Remington  under- 
took his  defenae  at  great  personal  expense 
h'Tilsr  they  btiievwt  and  believe  him  to  be 
tafBOOtnt  of  the  chartres  against  him.  In  a 
pvooMding  such  as  this,  with  the  Govern- 
ment spending  hundreds  of  thouMUMls  of 
dollars  on  the  probecutlon.  It  takes  satKtan- 
tlai  sums  to  cover  out-of-pocket  expenses 
wltb'jut  any  attorneys'  fees  whatever.  It  xs 
the  American  way  that  every  man  accused  of 
a  crime  shall  have  his  day  in  court.  Mr. 
Remington's  case  is  still  pending;  so  taat  he 
too  may  have  his  day  In  court.  I  am  asking 
that  this  statement  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
•■■■BONaL  Rbcoeo. 

Joseph  L.  Raith,  Jr. 


Current  National  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ca£CON 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  permission  granted  me  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  today,  I  submit,  for 
printing  in  the  Appendix,  an  advance 
copy  of  a  speech  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Moody]  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  Mon- 
day. October  22.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judge  Plcard.  distinguished  guests,  lel- 
low  Detroiters.  I  am  very  glad  to  come  back 
to  the  Economic  Club  and  talk  with  you  this 
noon  about  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
facing  our  Nation.  The  last  time  I  spoke 
here,  nearly  10  years  ago,  I  was  running  a 
double  tandena  with  Cliff  Prevoet  as  a  fel- 
low newspaper  correspondent  In  Washington. 
Today,  I  have  a  new  sort  of  responsibility 
and  so  has  Cliff,  who.  If  I  t^now  him,  is  having 
a  great  deal  to  say  these  days  about  the  way 
the  city  of  Detroit  is  running  and  by  whom. 

It  is  a  trite  phrase,  gentlemen,  but  I  hon- 
estly consider  thU  a  real  opportunity.  Our 
country  is  facing  problems  and  dangers  that 
It  has  never  faced  before.  As  a  man  who  has 
had  a  ccnsiderabl.<«  exposure  to  those  prob- 
lems, and  who  feels  keenly  aware  of  the 
danger  not  only  to  his  own  family,  but  to  cur 
system,  our  country,  and  our  freedoms.  I 
welcome  the  chance  to  discuss  with  you  some 
of  the  broad  phases  of  this  picture  as  I  see 
them. 

When  I  have  finished.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
submit  myself  to  as  many,  as  specific,  as 
searching  questions  as  you  have  time  for. 
I'll  stay  here  as  long  as  you  will.  I  will  do 
my  beet  to  answer  them  all,  and  if  there 
are  any  that  I  can't  answer.  I  will  say  so. 

On  some  fujidamentals  I  am  sure  we  can 
all  agree:  rirut.  we  must  prepare  to  protect 
our  country  and  our  freedoms  against  ag- 
giession  which  niay  ome  from  the  heart  of 
the  <k.ave  world  Ln  Moscow.     Weakness  would 


be  an  invitation  to  disaster.  Adeqtiate 
strength  will  require  single-minded  devo- 
tion to  that  Job.  with  absolute  priority.  It 
will  mean  a  vast  ezpAiulon  of  our  atomic 
arsenal  and  a  broadening  of  our  atomic 
strategy.  It  will  require  sacrifice.  It  will, 
unfortunately,   require   great   expense. 

Second,  we  must  not  only  be  ready  to  win 
an  atomic  war  if  It  comes,  and  we  all  pray 
God  it  never  does,  but'  we  must  make  our- 
selves so  strong  that  4t  would  be  the  act 
of  an  imbecile — an  obvious  act  of  suicide — 
to  attack  us  or  our  allies.  I  Include  our 
allies  in  that  because,  as  I  hope  to  demon- 
strate to  you  this  noon,  our  aUies  are  vital 
to  our  own  strength.  Mutual  security  in 
the  free  world  Is  essential  to  our  own  sur- 
vival. 

Third,  we  must  prevent  our  system  from 
being  destroyed  from  within  the  very  process 
of  building  our  military  strength.  That  in- 
cludes a  program  to  check  inflation. 

It  includee  vigorous  action  to  stamp  out 
subversives  and  traitors  within  our  shores. 
(I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  determined 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  quash  that 
danger  have  greatly  diminished  it.  J  Edgar 
Hoover's  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
other  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  probably  broken  the 
back  of  the  CommxiiUst  Party  in  America. 
We  must  have  a  loyalty  program,  operating 
incidentally  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  a  former  Republican  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, which  is  keeping  this  under  close 
check.  ) 

It  includes  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
Government,  which  in  turn  requires  a  basic 
revision  of  Congress'  system  of  handling  the 
Federal  budget. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  get  vlgoro\is.  In- 
telligent and  selective  reduction  in  those 
expenditures  of  Government  which  are  not 
essential.  In  writing  a  syndicated  series  of 
articles  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  acquired  some 
very  definite  Ideas  on  how  the  economy  Job 
should  be  done,  and  how  it  cannot  be  done. 

In  essence,  the  story  is  this:  You  will 
never  get  real  economy  in  Government  by 
the  methods  and  under  the  system  which 
we  have  now  on  Capitol  Hill.  Congress  must 
get  expert  advice.  We  must  have  staffs  of 
men  as  familiar  with  the  spending  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  the  budget  makers 
of  those  agencies  themselves.  Only  that  way 
can  we  tell  where  the  budget  can  be  cut  and 
where  it  cannot  be  cut.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  way  to  save  money  is  to  make  a  slice  of 
5  to  10  percent  off  the  top.  That  simply  la 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  The  results  prove  that 
it  la  not.  It  Is  not  the  way  you  do  it  In 
yotir  business.  It  encourages  padding.  It 
Is  would-be  economy  in  the  dark. 

We  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Expendi- 
tures Committee  a  measure  called  the  Mc- 
Clellan  bill  which  would  set  up  such  a  sys- 
tem. It  was  sent  back  to  another  committee 
by  action  of  the  minority  leader  and  we  have 
Just  been  able  to  get  It  out  of  that  pigeon- 
hole. I  hope  that  in  the  next  session  we  will 
get  action  on  It. 

Speaklni?  again  of  fundamentals,  fourth — 
or  perhaps  first — we  must  have  a  high  stand- 
ard of  ethics  in  Government.  We  must  have 
In  public  life  men  who  are  primarily  de- 
voted to  the  public  Interest  and  not  to  their 
own  Interest  or  some  selfish  Interest.  We 
must  root  out  of  appointive  or  elective  posi- 
tion those  who  would  either  despoil  the 
people    or    who    would    deceive    the    people. 

Ethics  in  Government  should  require  the 
resignation  of  men  in  places  of  public  and 
political  trust  whose  practices  may  Impinge 
on  or  violate  the  principles  of  clean  Govern- 
ment. It  requires  equally  the  elimination 
of  mink  coats  and  fake  composite  pictures; 
of  influence  loans  and  of  viclotis  character 
assassination  carried  on  behind  a  cowardly 
use  of  the  cloak  of  congressional  Inununlty. 

What  else  does  achievement  of  a  high 
standard  of  ethics  in  Government  require? 


Ol>vlous]y,  it  does  not  require  retiremen  t  f re 
tile  public  service  of  every  official  t/ho 
subjected  to  the  third-degree   meth(<l8 
f«lur.    Ignorance,    bigotry    and    smear 
viptisly.  It  does  not  mean  a  gullible  accept 
atce  of  every  Irrespomlble  charge  miide 
tHe  unscrupulous. 

huf  I  think  we  can  agree  that  it  doet  mc 
a  strict  separation  of  political  leadership 
influence  exercised  against  the  pubic  ln-4 
threat  In  any  Instance,  by  anybody,  in  elthe^ 
p^Utlcal  party.  It  does  mean  a  refitsal  to 
accept  pressures  exerted  upon  public  meq 
against  the  public  interest.  It  does  laean  n 
gfeater  sense  of  responsibility  by  some  o4 
t^oee  of  great  private  power  who  seek 
e)ert  such  pressures. 

Public  officials  do  not  bribe  theniselvc 
We  must  not  forget  that  for  every  Govem- 
ment  official  who  is  corrupted,  there  Is 
btislnessman  who  has  not  only  vlola-:«d 
own  Integrity  but  has  contributed  to  \ht  de- 
struction of  confidence  In  nla  Govemrient. 
Proper  public  ethics  requires  vigoroi 
prosecution  oi  anyone  who  has  violated  hi 
piibllc  trust,  whether  he  l)e«.in  the  Bureai 
G^  Internal  Revenue  or  elsewhere.  It 
rfquires  public  contempt  for  those 
liaders  who  shove  forward  professional 
l|tlcal  ax  men  to  do  their  dirty  wcirk  fc 
tfiem. 

In    other    words,    ethics    in    Government 
Would  end  unscrupulous  attempts  to  mxilc^ 
t|ie   people,   or   to   mislead    the   people, 
akiyone. 

What  we  must  have  in  the  months  ahe 
14  an  honest  effort  by  the  leaders  of  botl| 
political  parties  to  bring  the  real  issties 
ftre  the  country.    That  is  the  basis  on  whlc 
<$u  leadership  must  be  chosen. 

:  In  my  Judgment,  the  American  peo^ile 
tt>lerate  no  approach  except  the  prcpublKJ 
approach.  For  today,  oxu-  system,  the  waj 
at  life  we  have  built  up  over  the  d'X 
cair  freedoms,  and  our  very  survival  a£  a  If  a 
tion  are  In  real  Jeopardy. 

Sinister  forces  springing  from  the  c  elfish^ 
aess  and  egomania  of  evil  men  have 
Upon  the  world  befcre,  but  never  until  nt 
qot  even  in  the  evil  genius  of  Hitler,  hes  suet 
a  menacing  complex  of  a  godless  ard  un4 
scrupulous  will  to  dominate  been  linked 
With  such  a  terrible  war  potential,  wttli  eucD 
a  pervasive  patience,  and  with  the  fciencf 
Which  has  shnmk  distance  and  created  thi 
means  with  which  to  destroy  clvllizat:on.  I 
There  is  nothing  facing  us  that  w;  can! 
got  overcome  if  we  realize  what  we  are  u^ 
ilgainst  and  act  accordingly.  But  ve  ca4 
Uieet  this  danger  only  if  we  face  up  to  th4 
real  situation.  ; 

I  Let  me  say  this  with  all  the  emphisls  ai 
liiy  command:  We  caiuiot  afford  the  luxury 
at  illusions,  or  of  catering  to  our  preJjdlceA 
We  must  face  the  facu  of  life  tod:iy  not 
as  we  should  like  them  to  be  but  as  thef 
are  We  are  confronted,  if  we  should  fall  t* 
build  our  strength,  with  the  threat  of  titomlf 
War  which  could  destroy  our  cities  and  annl^ 
llliate  our  civilization.  .  And  Detrclt, 
Oourse,  is  widely  discussed  as  the  No.  1  targe 
Of  Red  atomic  bombers. 

We  are  confronted  internally  with  th^ 
danger  that  by  being  soft  and  comp  acent 
Hy  clinging  to  outmoded  and  unlnte.llgen^ 
Jrovinclallsms,  we  could  permit  the  fr 
tticentlve  system  which  has  enabled  us 
ttuild  the  greatest  country  in  the  wcrld 
tie  burned  out  by  the  terrible,  desti-uctli 
tires  of  inflation. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  face  jolltlc 
«nd  political  Issues  as  though  It  mtde  n^ 
difference  what  we  said  or  did  because  llfi 
Would  go  on  about  us  anyway.  This  is  thf 
flrst  time — isn't  it? — that  we  in  Detroit  havi 
Heen  within  the  bombing  range  of  altplane# 
ft-om  bases  on  enemy  soil,  planes  we  kno^ 
Khey  have,  which  could  drop  atomic  bomb^ 
We  know  they  have.  I 

Our  country  has  never  been  in  a  pDsltloi 
uhere.  in  a  period  of  half -war,  we  hata  had 
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to  devote  $50,000,000,000  a  year  to  the  cre- 
ation of  military  equipment.  Never  before, 
except  in  time  of  world  war,  have  we  had 
the  economic  problems  caused  by  diversion 
of  that  much  production  from  normal  chan- 
nels: the  tax  problems  to  pay  for  such  a 
Military  Establishment  nor  the  necessity, 
entirely  aside  from  any  possible  economy,  of 
so  much  expense  to  pay  for  the  strength 
essential  to  protect  ourselves. 

If  I  sound  alarmed,  let  me  assure  you  I 
am  not  alarmed  I  am  confident.  I  firmly 
believe  we  have  within  our  grasp  the  means 
to  repel  this  threat  to  our  country  and  to 
our  freedom.  Let  me  emphasize.  There  is 
notlilng  facing   us  that   we  cannot    handle. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  an  eany  task;  that  It  will  be  a  com- 
fortable task:  that  It  will  be  an  inexpensive 
task:  that  we  can  be  complacent:  that  we 
can  automatically  assume  we  will  be  physi- 
cally secure  in  the  future  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past. 

To  meet  today's  threat,  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  politician  who  says  that  we 
are  handed  emergency  after  emergency  after 
emergency,  as  though  our  danger  were  syn- 
thetic, as  though  it  were  dreamed  up  from 
the  depths  of  political  manipulation,  and 
that  the  Kremlin  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  world  situation,  is  either  misleading  the 
people  deliberately  or  Just  doesn't  know  the 
score. 

Our  danger  synthetic?  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Anyone  who  dis- 
cussed today's  emergency,  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have,  as  though  it  were  'fictitious, 
is  insulting  the  Intelligence  of  the  American 
people. 

We  must  have  a  program  for  survival.  I 
believe  we  have  that  program.  We  are  going 
to  carry  it  out. 

It  is  a  program  wcH-ked  out.  in  its  broadest 
international  phases,  Jointly  by  a  Democratic 
President  and  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense, and  some  of  the  greatest  Republican 
leaders  of  yesterday  and  today — albeit  a 
minority  wing  of  the  Republican  Party — 
guided  until  recently  by  the  late  great  Sen- 
ator of  whom  our  State  is  so  proud,  who  was 
big  enough  to  change  his  opinions  and  to 
put  country  above  party. 

In  Its  domestic  phase,  the  program  has  t>een 
worked  out  and  carried  out  by  a  Democratic 
President  on  a  completely  unpartisan  basis 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  ablest  business- 
men of  America — men  like  Charles  E.  Wilson 
who  gave  up  a  M00.000-a-yea»  Job  as  oresl- 
dent  of  General  Electric  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve  his  country:  like  Eric  John- 
ston, who  Is  the  owner  of  four  Independent 
businesses  in  the  Northwest  and  whose 
knowledge  and  judgment  on  public  questions 
is  so  well  thought  of  that  he  was  paid  by  a 
great  Industry  $175,000  a  year  in  salary  and 
expenses.  And  be  gave  that  up  to  serve  his 
Government. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  emergency 
program  Is  socialistic.  Is  there  anyone  so 
out  of  touch  with  reality  as  to  believe  that 
either  Wilson  or  Johnston  Is  a  Socialist — 
or  has  become  a  captive  of  Harry  Truman's 
charm? 

Today,  otir  external  program,  embodying 
a  strong  course  In  international  action 
against  communism  is  under  political  at- 
tack. The  equally  strong  course  of  internal 
action  against  Inflation,  conceived  so  that 
we  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  very  process 
of  strengthening  ourselves  against  the  ex- 
ternal threat,  is  also  under  political  attack. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  policy  has  been 
parfect  by  any  means.  I  have  often  been 
sharply  critical  of  some  phases  of  it.  No 
person — no  program — can  ever  a\'oid  all  mis- 
Ukes. 

But  I  do  deplore  the  fact  that  politics  no 
longer  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  I  do  de- 
plore the  fact  that  men  who,  when  the  step 
was  taken,  recognized  clearly  and  publicly 
the   need   for   our   leading   United  Nations 


action  In   Korea,   now  descend   to   partisan 
criticism  of  that  step. 

I  do  deplore  the  words  of  those  who  call 
our  mutual  security  program,  whlc  a  is  abso- 
lutely vital  not  only  for  the  siirvlrai  of  our 
allies  but  of  our  own  country,  a  grandiose 
scheme  to  give  away  needlessly  tie  money 
of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  Appeals  to  the  nat- 
tual  Impulse  to  get  by  without  sacrifices  If 
we  can.  will,  if  they  are  successful,  destroy 
XXB.  TUe  false  faces  of  political  demagogy 
can  do  more  harm  than  those  crojched  be- 
hind them  seem  to  realise. 

What  we  must  do.  as  I  see  It.  is  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  our  real  dunger  and 
the  phony  "dangers"  raised  by  tht«e  unable 
to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  i-eal  ones; 
by  those  desiring  to  make  political  capiui 
by  appealing  to  the  preconceptions  of  certain 
groups  of  our  people. 

For  example,  if  we  exposed  ourselves  to 
Red  aggression  by  failing  to  build  oiu-  mili- 
tary strength,  that  danger  would  be  very 
real.  If  we  failed  to  protect  otir  economic 
structure  against  the  inflationory  pressures 
generated  by  our  military  prog:-am.  that 
danger  would  be  very  real. 

If  in  the  face  of  our  huge  necessary  ex- 
penditures, we  failed  to  exercls«?  prudent 
and  vigorous  economy  In  less  essential  areas 
of  Government,  that  could  weaken  our  sys- 
tem. If  we  swallowed  every  Irrssponslble 
allegation  about  our  national  Isadership. 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  or  elsewhere,  that 
would  endanger  us.  because  it  would — and 
I'm  afraid  it  sometimes  does — confuse  and 
divide  us. 

If  we  should  turn  back  to  th€  Fortress 
America  concept  which  seems  to  ride  so 
actively  and  so  close  to  the  skin  of  some  of 
our  leading  figures  who  have  announced  their 
renunciation  of  isolationism,  th.jt  would 
put  lis  m  terrible  danger,  as  I  shall  endeavor 
to  demonstrate  in  a  few  moments.  If  we 
do  not  now  carry  out  our  program  for  sur- 
vival, then  we  are  not  only  In  danger  from 
attack  from  without  but  of  regimentation 
and  destruction  of  oiu-  system  from  within. 

But  we  must  not  waste  our  attention  and 
be  diverted  by  mock  dangers  which  do  not 
exist. 

For  example,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
that  our  Government  Is  leading  us  toward 
soctalUmn  or  some  other  sort  of  un-American 
"Jsm."  I  aasure  you  that  is  simply  that— 
talk.  Socialism  is  not  coming  to  America 
because  of  tlie  Government's  participation  In 
certain  public  services.  Just  think  a  few 
moments.  Do  you  consider  the  de^very  of 
mall  socialism?    The  Government  does  it. 

Do  you  consider  public  roads  socialism? 
Do  you  now  consider  social  security  for  the 
aged  and  unemployed,  which  was  denounced 
In  this  city  in  the  heights  of  the  1936  po- 
litical campaign  as  "viciously  socialistic,"  a 
factor  that  undermines  (or  strengthen* >  the 
structure  of  the  country? 

Do  you  feel  It  is  socialism  to  control  wages 
and  prices  at  a  time  when  huge  expenditures 
for  military  goods  will  exert  tremendous 
pressures  on  price  levels? 

Would  it  be  better  to  let  higher  prices  and 
wages  and  costs  and  still  higher  pieces  pyra- 
mid one  upon  another  In  ever -accelerating 
p>ace  until  our  system  toppled? 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  Detroit's  owner- 
ship of  its  street  railway  system  is  socialistic. 
But  It  was  advocated  by  a  great  newspaper  in 
this  town  that  I  have  never  considered  so- 
cialistic, and  I  know  something  about  that 
newspaper. 

According  to  Charlie  Weber,  the  usually  ac- 
curate reporter  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the 
city  government  gives  433  different  services 
to  the  people  of  this  city.  Does  that  make 
Al  Cobo  a  Socialist? 

You  may  recall  the  cries  of  "boondOKle" 
and  "socialism"  which  arose  when  the  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  build  the  great  mul- 
tiple-purpose  dams   on   the   Columbia   and 


Tennessee  Rivers  back  In  the  thirties.  Those 
were  projects  which  never  would  or  could 
have  been  undertaken  by  private  capital  be- 
cause they  had  too  many  facets  to  be  suited 
to  private  investment.  They  involved  navi- 
gation; they  Involved  flood  control;  they  in- 
volved the  irrigation  of  vast  tracts  of  farm 
land:  they  affect  erosion  of  the  soil  In  large 
areas.  They  also  created  a  vast  supply  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

Did  these  projects  strengthen  or  weaken 
our  free-enterprise  system?     Let's  see 

lliey  did  involve  the  use  of  Government 
capital,  but  they  also  augmented  the  na- 
tional wealth:  they  increased  our  power  to 
produce.  Since  they  were  not  suited  to  be 
developed  by  private  capital,  would  the 
country  h  ve  been  better  off  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  Just  skipped  the  whole  thing? 
Should  the  resources  have  gone  undeveloped? 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  that  one.  Look 
at  your  industrial  maps.  Where  are  the 
great  aluminum  plants,  which,  of  course, 
are  owned  and  operated  under  private  en- 
terprise?   What  made  those  plants  passible? 

The  great  expansion  of  aluminum  cupu- 
clty  was  near  these  dams.  That  was  no 
coincidence.  That  was  the  place,  the  only 
place,  the  power  was  available.  And  if  the 
power  hadn't  been  available,  we  wouldn't 
have  had  the  aluminum  and  we  might  never 
have  had  the  air  fleet  that  we  needed  to  win 
World  War  II 

Where  are  the  basic  atomic  plants  which 
are  also  operated  by  private  concerns?  Had 
you  ever  heard  erf  Hanford,  Wash  .  or  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  before  the  days  of  the  atomic 
bomb?  Of  course  not.  And  you  never  would 
have  heard  of  them  had  it  not  been  for  the 
development  of  power  that  made  it  possible 
to  split  the  atom  which  according  to  the 
estunatee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  saved 
the  lives  of  750,000  American  boys  by  bring- 
ing the  war  against  Japan  to  an  end. 

Where  did  we  get  the  electric  power  to 
create  that  fissionable  material?  We  got  It 
from  those  power  projects.  Yes.  those  pub- 
lic power  projects  in  which  the  strength 
and  the  authority  of  the  public  undertook  to 
develop  the  resources  of  our  own  country  In 
a  way  that  private  resources  never  would  or 
could  have  done  It. 

Did  that  make  for  a  stronger,  more  secure 
America,  or  a  weaker,  more  vulnerable 
America? 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  to  allege  we  are  being 
taken  into  socialism  by  doing  things  which 
strengthen  our  free -enterprise  system?  By 
doing  things  that  increase  our  standard  of 
living  under  that  sjrstem  and  giving  more 
people  a  greater  stake  In  prserving  it?  That 
system  has  given  us  the  greatest  productive 
power  in  the  history  of  any  nation  of  the 
world-  It  is  never  going  to  be  changed  or 
undermined  unless  we  conmalt  one  of  two 
terrible  blunders. 

The  first  blunder  would  be  to  permit  sharp 

inflation  of  prices.  If  you  really  want  gov- 
ernment in  your  business,  just  turn  loose  this 
deadly  spiral  and  drive  prices  and  wages  and 
costs  up  and  up  and  up.  That  would  not 
alone  make  cruel  victims  of  the  American 
consumer.  It  would  not  alone  increase  the 
amount  of  taxes  we  would  have  to  pay.  to 
obtain  the  same  number  of  military  items. 
by  billions  and  billions  and  billion?  of  dol- 
lars. It  would  not  alone  squeeze  the  small- 
businessman.  It  would  not  alone  put  the 
farmer  t>ack  where  he  was  In  the  early  1920'8 
and  then  after  a  decade  of  chronic  depres- 
sion. In  the  early  1930°s.  It  could  also  de- 
stroy the  mo6t  powerful  unit  of  our  econ- 
omy, those  who  (materially)  have  the  most 
to  lose  if  our  system  were  destroyed.  For 
inflation  could  destroy  our  system.  How? 
In  today's  situation,  with  the  tremendous 
lead  of  the  debt  piled  up  in  the  process  of 
wbmlng  World  War  n  overhanging  us,  with 
the  tremendously  greater  social  and  economic 
pressures  that  have  developed  In  our  country 
In  the  last  two  decades,  we  might  have  after 
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the  peak  of  such  an  Inflation,  a  crash  that 
would  plunge  u«  downward  Into  a  depres- 
ilon  that  would  make  the  la£t  one  seem  IUc« 
the  good  old  days. 

IT  we  allow  that  to  happen.  If  Inflation 
whirls  our  economic  engine  to  such  a  white 
heat  that  it  freeases  and  stalls,  then  milliona 
once  more  will  be  out  of  work.  Production 
wUl  stall.  And.  Incidentally,  profits  will  melt 
away. 

Then  whaterer  party  were  in  control  of 
Congress,  whoever  were  President  would  be 
forced.  Just  to  keep  people  eating,  to  put 
government  Into  business  to  an  extent  never 
before  approached  at  any  time,  even  wartime. 

Call  it  socialism.  Call  It  what  you  will. 
It  would  do  nothing  any  of  us  here  today 
want  to  happen. 

But  there  is  another  way  that  we  ccxild 
undermine  our  free  system.  That  way  is 
even  more  dangerous.  For  by  following  that 
route,  the  route  of  Isolationism,  we  might  not 
alone  subvert  our  structure  from  within.  We 
ultimately  would  find  ourselves  alone  in  the 
world  to  fight  agalrist  a  Red  empire  many 
times  more  powerful  and  more  resourceful 
than  the  Kremlin  is  today. 

That  is  the  reason  why  J  indicated  to  you  a 
while  ago  that  our  international  program 
Is  not  based  merely  on  a  humanitarian  Im- 
pulse to  rescue,  at  great  expense  to  ourselves, 
the  lives  and  countries  of  those  people  who 
believe  in  freedom  as  we  do.  It  is  equally 
eeeentlal  to  our  own  survival. 

No  real  expert  on  actual  conditloxis  In 
Europe,  be  he  Paul  Hoffman,  or  "Ike"  Eisen- 
hower, or  John  Poster  Dulles,  or  anyone  you 
might  name  but  would  tell  you  that  the 
Marshal!  plan  saved  Western  Surope  from 
communism  It  was  American  leadership 
that  provided  not  only  the  dollars  and  ma- 
terials but  the  momentum  and  the  hope 
which  has  enabled  our  allies  (with  all  their 
faults)  to  build  themselves  back  from  the 
destruction  and  horror  of  war  In  the  most 
remarkable  economic  and  social  recovery  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  perfectly  evident.  I  think,  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  conditions  with  an  open 
mind  (and  I,  as  most  of  you  know,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  least  once 
each  year  since  the  war.  thanks  to  the  broad 
approach  on  international  questions  of  my 
former  employer,  the  Detroit  News)  that 
France  and  Italy  would  be  Communist  today 
had  It  not  been  for  the  Marshall  plan.  That 
would  meaii  a  Red  Europe,  (^"hat  effect 
would  that  have,  by  the  way,  on  Michigan's 
export   business?) 

Yet.  we  bave  had  highly  respected  public 
figures  advocating  a  retreat  to  "Foruess 
America;"'  saying  in  effect  that  we  would  be 
better  off  to  go  It  alone  in  the  world;  saying 
In  effect  that  we  are  wasting  oar  money  when 
we  help  our  allies;  saying  ir.  effect  that  our 
Industry  and  military  powcnti^  Ls  so  great 
that  we  never  need  worry  about  our  physical 
safety  here.  And  if  you  tlilnk  there  are  no 
longer  any  veiled  isolationists  on  Capitol 
Hill,  I  Invite  you  to  a  careful  scjutiny  ol 
the  CoNCREssioNAL  Rxcoazi  la  recent  months. 

And.  Detruitera,  remember  this:  Just  as 
we  would  have  lost  Europe  by  following  the 
advice  of  those  men  then,  so  we  can  lose  it 
In  following  them  now.  They  will  no  longer 
counsel  us  to  walk  out  on  our  allies.  The 
folly  of  that  would  now  be  too  patently 
obvious.  Bui  they  continue  reluctanv.  They 
continue  to  try  to  obetruct  and  undermine. 
They  still  seem  to  resist  carrying  out  a 
program  that  Is  adequate  to  stop  the  Com- 
munists and  erect  a  wall  around  the  Red 
empire  which  ultimately  will  force  it  to 
crack  up  from  within. 

In  my  judgment,  there  Is  one  great,  big. 
glaring  hole  in  the  viewpoint  of  tha  veiled 
Isolationisu.  That  Is  that  our  great  Indus- 
trial complex,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
force  fur  peace  In  the  world  today,  and  which 


we  are  all  proud  to  say  centers  in  ouz  city  of 
Detroit.  Is  self-eufBclent. 

Every  one  of  you  men  In  the  automobile 
btisiness  knows  that  it  isn't.  You  must  have 
copper.  You  have  to  have  nickel.  You  need 
tungsten.  You  require  chrome.  And  moct 
of  all.  as  I  have  been  telltog  Manly  Flelsch- 
mann  In  every  way  but  flying  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  you  stire  do  have  to  have  steel. 

There  are  167  critical  materials  which  we 
must  Import  in  order  to  keep  our  todustry 
going.  One  of  them  is  uranium.  You  all 
know  why  we  need  that.  Another  is  man- 
ganese. You  can't  make  a  pound  of  steel 
without  manganese. 

1  wonder  what  Mr.  Flclschmarm's  problems 
would  be  today,  or  what  the  problem  of  the 
automobile  Industry  would  be  today,  U  be- 
cause we  had  cast  away  Europe  and  all  at 
Asia  to  the  Reds  by  falltire  to  carry  out  an 
adequate  International  program,  we  were 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  on 
manganese. 

What  would  be  the  situation  today  when 
Detroit  Indiistry  and  Detroit  unions  and 
Michigan  Senators  went  to  NPA  and  asked 
for  steel  to  keep  our  great  plants  going? 
Remember  that  if  we  had  lost  our  allies,  the 
Reds  would  bave  gained  them.  If  we  bad 
followed  the  advice  of  the  veiled  Isolationists 
in  1947  and  1948.  we  would  be  facing  a  far 
deadlier  and  more  powerful  foe  today. 

And  Incidentally,  IX  we  make  th<.  mistake 
of  ttirnlng  for  leadership  toward  those  men. 
who  so  grievously  miscalculated  before,  we 
could  find  ourselves  surrounded,  outnum- 
bered, outprixluced,  and  outatomed  in  the 
future. 

Falltire  to  carry  thrv  ugh  our  program  of  in- 
ternational leadership,  of  assembling  the 
force  of  the  free  world  against  communism, 
and — with  or  without  the  label — we  would 
find  ourselves  isolated.  We  would  be  con- 
fronted by  the  most  menacing  military  force 
in  history  under  the  command  of  men  whose 
single  purpose  is  to  enslave  us  and  destroy 
our  freedom. 

What  would  we  do  then?  First  of  all.  to 
have  hope  of  protecting  ourselves,  we  would 
assuredly  bave  to  build  a  vaet^  greater  force 
than  has  ever  before  been  ooaMtved.  Today 
there  are  other  free  peoples  on  our  side. 
Then  the  enemy  would  be  much  stronger. 
But — and  here  is  the  core  of  it — the  very 
loss  of  allies  which  would  make  us  the 
weaker  of  the  two  forces  in  the  mx^M,  would 
strike  a  solar  plexus  blow  at  our  great  Indus- 
trial power. 

First.  If  we  were  cut  off  from  our  supply 
of  uranium,  we  would  be  crippled  in  our  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  program  otitllned  the 
other  day  by  Connecticut's  great  Senator 
BaiEN  McMahon  for  vast  expansion  of 
atomic  energy. 

This,  incidentally,  offers  the  best  hope  over 
the  long  pull  of  a  substantial  reduction  in 
military  expenditures. 

Second,  the  lack  of  manganese  and  other 
critical  metals  would  strike  at  the  vitals  of 
our  power  to  produce.  To  build  a  military 
force  such  as  we  would  then  need  would 
certainly  require  plenty  of  steel.  Where 
wotild  we  get  the  manganese  to  produee  even 
the  steel  needed  to  build  that  vast  military 
force?  And.  If  we  were  having  trouble 
getting  enough  manganese  end  enough  steel 
even  to  meet  our  military  requirements,  how 
naajiy  autcmcblles  per  quarter  do  you  think 
Mr.  Flelschmann  could  allot  us  steel  for 
then. 

How  great  then,  do  yon  feel,  would  be  the 
wrench  on  the  Industry  and  on  the  people 
of  Detroit? 

How  heavy  then  do  you  think  the  impact 
would  be  on  the  American  farmer,  tf  the  buy- 
ing power  of  his  city  consumer  dwindled? 
What  would  then  happen  to  the  small- 
business  man?  What  would  happen  then  to 
the  profits  of  our  Detroit  corporations,  which 


we  are  proud  to  say  number  among  the 
featcst  and  most  profitable  enterprises  in 
tie  world;  corporations  which  have  been  do4 
,  quite  well,  thank  you,  under  the  mcdenq 
lerican  system  of  the  1940's  and  the  l?£0'if 
While  Eo  many  mental  malaprops  have  kepf 
OKI  babbling  about  socialism  In  America. 
:  But  distort  and  weaken  our  system  tf 
aiirlvellng  its  supi^y  of  steel  and  production 
^uld  stall.  Tides  of  unemployment  wotil^ 
i^eep  across  the  Nation.  When  we 
n>  be  strongest,  our  sinews  would  b?  sap; 
ijnd,  whoever  was  President,  whatever  part 
Vas  running  the  Congress,  you  would  find 
t^e  Government  in  the  management  of  cm 
airstem  so  deeply  and  mextrlcably  that  oui 
nreedom  would  have  been  automatically 
t^cstroyed. 

'  By  blindness,  by  failure  to  do  the  thlngi; 
flow  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  any  such  situ- 
ation, our  own  Inflationists  and  Isolationls 
^ould  have  proven  his  case  for  Karl  Marx 
ttiat  ultimately  we  would  destroy  ourselvi 
"they  would  have  handed  a  crushing  vie 
V  Stalin  and  his  gang  in  the  Kremlin. 
'  Let  me  say  again,  for  emphasis:  I  do 
believe  that  America  ever  need  get  Itself  Into 
<ny  such  predicament.     But  I  do  hope  tha 

ihen  people  talk  about  socialism  and  thi  i 
anger  of  subverting  our  system,  they  will 
lilnk  about  the  fact<n?  that  might  really 
ring  it  about.  I  hope  they  will  not  conj 
ilnue  to  confuse  themselves  and  the  Amerll 
can  people  by  bellowing  as  though  they  haa 
ieen  bitten  every  time  the  Government  take^ 
tction  to  help  stabilize  and  preserve  the  very 
|ree  system  to  which  we  are  devoted.  j 

I  In  clo&lngk  I  should  like  to  get  back  again 
io    fundamentals.     We    may    not    agree    o 
fverythlng.    But  I  think  and  I  hope  tbal 
^  of  Detroit,  and  all  of  Michigan,  can  agri 
♦n  the  five  specific  points  of  this 
lor  survival : 

,  (1)  A  military  program  great  enough 
iiake  attack  on  us  obvious  suicide;  (2)  strong 
iiternatlonal  leadership  by  the  United 
^tates;  (3)  an  adequate  and  effective  pro! 
gram  to  check  Inflation;  (4)  responsibility 
and  high  ethics  on  the  part  of  both  pubUe 
and  priMote  men  associated  with  govern* 
ment;  (5)  the  maximum  amount  of  governt 
laent  economy  which  is  poflsible  withcui 
Undermining  essential  functions  of  govemj 
^ent  or  crippling  our  military  program.  1 
If  we  can  unite  on  that  ptrogram.  if  we 
fan  keep  always  in.  mind  the  fact  that  we  ari 
ivolved  In  a  bigger  and  deadlier  game 
ij  than  ever  before,  and  the  fact  that  o' 
Inemles  are  fanatical,  ruthless,  devious, 
ful.  and  infinitely  patient;  if.  as  indl  > 
tlduals  we  always  give  this  program  for  sur  ' 
yival  absolute  first  prlrcn-ity — as  absolirte  pri  > 
Orlty  as  a  draft  board  exercises  when  it  layi  i 
its  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  a  young  mai  > 
and  tf  we  never  forget  that  we  need  Gcd'$ 
Iclp  as  well  as  oiu  own  utmoet  effort  t4 
♦In  through,  then  we  have  It  In  our  ftowar 
to  preserve  our  liberUfea.  our  system.  o«' 
wosperity  and.  In  the  end.  peace 
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1  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ^ 
4^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
111  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report 
from  the  United  States  Maritime  A(l«» 
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ministration  upon  their  stewardship  of 
the  National  Shipping  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNirKD  Srsras- 
DtrAMruzm  or  Coiucncs, 

MAarmoi;  AoMiMtrraanoii. 
WashiTigton,  D.  C,  October  IS.  19S1. 
Bon.  WAJUtxM  O.  Magitoson. 

United  States  Senmte. 

Dkar  Socator  IAackvsow  :  Reference  is  had 
to  letter  sent  you  under  date  of  August  16 
by  Vice  Adm.  E.  L.  Cochrane.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, acknowledging  yours  of  Jtily  27, 
in  which  inquiry  was  made  as-  to  policies 
and  practices  of  the  National  Shipping  Au- 
thority In  the  appointment  of  general  agents 
and  In  the  allocation  of  vessels  to  such 
agents. 

Up  to  the  present  date  we  have  appointed 
a  total  of  45  American  shipping  oompanies 
to  act  as  general  agents  for  N&A  operated 
veaeels.  In  making  these  appointments  the 
following  basic  reqtilrenkents  have  in  all 
cases  been  obaerved; 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  a  working 
capital  of  at  least  $50,000  and  a  minimum 
net  worth  of  $300,000. 

2.  The  applicant  must  have  a  satisfactory 
credit  standing  with  the  National  Shipping 
Authority  and  the  Maritime  Adxnmistra- 
tlon,  and  must  have  no  outstanding  obliga- 
tions to  others  which  in  the  judgment  of  a 
prudent  businessman  would  render  Its  em- 
ployment not  In  the  best  Interests  of  tha 
United  States. 

3.  Bach  applicant  must  qualify  as  a  citl- 
sen  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended 
(D.  S.  C.  title  46.  sec.  802)  and  section  905 
(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1034.  as 
amended. 

4.  Applicant  must  own  and  operate  either 
In  its  own  name  or  in  that  of  a  closely  re- 
lated company  at  least  one  vessel  of  not 
lea*  than  1.500  gross  tons  under  United 
States  registry  actively  engaged  in  the  ocean 
commeroe  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Applicant  mutt  poeaaM  practical  experi- 
ence In  the  management  and  operation  of 
steamships  In  the  ocean  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  employ  an  adequate  and 
qualified  staff  of  supervisory  shoreside  per- 
sonnel capable  of  conducting,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Director,  Natltmal  Shipping  Authority. 
an  efficient  and  ecoooaaleal  operation  of  ves- 
sels in  the  services  reqolreu  under  its  service 
agreement  OAA-3-ld-6I.  Appointments  to 
date  have  been  limited  to  companies  with 
going  organizations,  capable  of  handling  at 
least  five  Liberty-type  ships  withotrt  requlr- 
iBf  any  material  mcrease  In  supervisory 
staffs. 

6.  Consideration  has  also  been  given  to 
the  applicant's  degree  of  cooper attop  with 
policies  of  the  United  States  as  eapreesfd  In 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  and  other  acts  relating 
to  the  foreign  commerce. 

In  connection  with  the  aboTe-lteted  re- 
quirements, we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our 
NSA  Order  No.  3  (AGB-S),  which  Indudeo 
the  formal  application  governing  the  ap- 
pointment of  general  agents  and  berth 
agents,  together  with  a  copy  of  NSA  Order 
No.  1  (AGE-1).  which  prescribes  the  form  of 
general  agency  ■greement  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  vessels  are  operated  for  our 
account. 

To  date  a  primary  requisite  to  general 
agency  appointment  has  been  ownership  and 
operation  of  United  Statas  Hag  tonnage,  and 
each  of  the  companies  tkvs  far  apfMtnted 
owns  and  operates  at  least  one  vessel  under 
ITnlted  States  registry  either  In  its  ovra  cor- 
pxuate  name  or  In  that  of  a  closely  related 
company.  This  ts  In  line  with  our  advice  to 
all  applicants  to  the  effect  that  preference 
would  be  given  to  owners  of  American  flag 
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eeassis  (copy  attached).  In  this  letter  you 
wlU  also  note  our  statement  to  the  eflect 
that  we  could  give  no  aasurance  of  assign- 
ment of  vessels  to  any  Individual  caaq>any 
de^ite  the  fact  that  the  compaziy  might 
meet  all  of  the  necessary  requirements.  It 
has  been  and  U  our  belief  that  adhCTence  to 
the  ownership  policy  Is  Justified  dtuing  the 
emergency  period  of  operation  short  of  war 
or  of  fuU  mcbUlzaUon,  In  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  In  this  connection,  the  argument 
has  often  been  advanced  that  we  should 
allocate  vessels  to  general  agents  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  aooGTdlng  to  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican flag  vessels  owned  and  operated.  We 
have  not  adopted  such  a  policy  for  the  rea- 
son that  to  do  so  would  tend  to  concentrate 
an  e:cceedingly  large  part  of  our  vessel  opera- 
tions in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  limited 
ntmaber  of  companies  normally  engaged  only 
In  the  berth  or  liner  services.  Then  too.  It 
does  not  necessarily  foUow  that  a  large  com- 
pany engage  m  a  multiplicity  of  operations 
with  its  own  private  fleet  can  at  the  same 
time  give  better  care  and  attention  to  the 
operation  of  an  additional  group  of  veosels 
for  Government  account  than  can  a  capable 
and  efficient  smaller  company  whose  princi- 
pal activity  Is  general  agency  operation. 
However,  that  Is  not  to  say  that  we  have  not 
made  a  substantial  number  of  allocations 
to  the  larger  owner -operators,  sinoe  the  op- 
posite Is  the  case,  as  is  reflected  in  one  oC 
the  attachments  to  this  letter. 

You  wUI  appreciate  that  when  authority 
was  granted  to  couixnence  the  operation  of 
Government-owned  vessels,  space  available 
in  privately  owned  vessels  was  very  short  and, 
as  a  result,  freight  rates  vers  Increasing 
dally.  Consequently.  It  was  nscessary  ihnt 
we  place  our  vessels  In  the  market  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  To  accomplish  this  we 
immediately  assigned  vessels  to  17  companies 
which  had  acted  as  general  agents  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  and  Maritime 
Commission  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  out.  8tr>pplng.  laying  up.  and  eo 
f  cTth.  of  otir  vessels,  had  retained  their  Agen- 
cy agreements  in  active  status.  In  this  man- 
nei  we  eliminated  a  considerable  delay  which 
would  have  occurred  in  handling  the  admin- 
istrative details  of  entering  into  new  agree- 
ments. Subsequently,  of  cotn-se.  aU  of  these 
companies  executed  the  new  General  Agency 
Agreement.    They  are  as  foUows: 

American  Export  Lines.  Inc.:  American 
Foreign  Steamship  Corp.:  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.;  American  President  Lines, 
Ltd.:  BUdberg  Bothchlld  Co..  Inc.;  Dlchmann, 
V.  right  &  Pugh,  Inc.:  Parrell  Lines.  Inc.; 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Co..  Inc.;  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co..  Inc.;  Olympic  Steamship  Co , 
Inc.;  Pacific -Atlantic  Steamship  Co.;  Pru- 
dential Steamship  Corp.:  South  Atlantic 
Steamship  Line.  Inc.;  T.  J.  Stevenson  ft  Co.. 
Inc.;  United  States  Lines  Co.;  Waterman 
Steamship  Corp.;  Mississippi  Shipping  Co.. 
Inc. 

In  the  light  of  the  then  existing  and  pros- 
pective heavy  BCA  and  other  national  Inter- 
est shipping  reqtiirementa.  we  proceeded  to 
enter  into  general  agency  contracts  as  quickly 
as  they  could  be  processed  with  another 
group  of  15  thorotighly  qualified  applicants, 
as  follows: 

Amnican  Mall  Line,  Ltd.;  A  H.  Bull  &  Co.; 
Coastwise  Line;  Grace  Line.  Inc.;  Isthmian 
Steamship  Co.;  Matson  Navigation  Co.; 
Moore- McCormack  Lines,  Inc.;  Pacific  Far 
East  Line,  Inc.;  Pacific  Transport  Lines,  Inc.; 
Polarus  Steamship  Co..  Inc.;  Pope  &  Talbot, 
Inc.:  Seas  Shipping  Co..  Shepard  Steamship 
Co.;  States  Marine  Corp.  of  DelaVare;  Union 
Sulphur  &  OH  Corp. 

All  of  this  latter  group,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Far  East  Line  and  Pa- 
cific Transport  Lines  had  also  acted  as  Gen- 
eral Agents  for  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion and  operated  large  numbers  of  vessels 
for  Government  account  in  that  capacity. 
The  two  exceptions  are  postwar  steamship 


owners  and  operators  of  a  sut>stanual  na- 
ture a'ho  operate  scheduled  sailings  from 
our  Pacific  coast  ports.  They  were  both 
qualified  to  charter  Maritime  Commlcrlon 
tonnage  SLfter  the  war  and  consequently  wer* 
famlMar  with  Oovernmect  procedure  and  ac- 
cotmtlng  practices.  Appointments  of  the 
aforementioned  32  companies  were  made 
durmg  the  latter  half  of  March  and  tn 
early  April  of  this  year.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  poestble  for  us  to  proceed  more 
slowly  and  to  date  we  have  approved  an  ad- 
ditional 13  companies,  as  follows: 

Alcoa  Steamship  Co..  Inc.;  Ala5ka  Steam- 
ship Co.;  Stockard  Steamship  Corp  :  East- 
em  SteaaaslUp  Lines,  inc.;  New  York  it  Cuba 
Mall  Steamship  Co.;  A.  L.  Burbank  A  Co.. 
Ltd.;  General  Bteaaaafei^}  Corp.,  Ltd  :  North 
Atlantic  A  Gulf  Steamaliip  Co..  Inc.:  Wessel. 
Duval  A  Co.;  Inc.;  Arrow  Steamship  Co..  Inc; 
Bloom  field  Steamship  Co.;  West  Coast 
Trans-Oceanic  Steamship  Une;  Orion  Ship- 
ping A  Trading  Co..  Inc. 

Of  this  last  group,  all  but  iova  were  war- 
time general  agents  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration.  The  four  exceptions  in- 
vtdve  companies  established  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  and  having  substantial  op- 
erating experience  as  well  as  ownership  In- 
terest In  the  American  merchant  marine. 
They  are:  Arrow  Steamship  Co..  Inc..  which 
owns  three  vessels:  Bloomfield  Ste.Amehlp 
Co..  which  owns  eight  vessels:  West  Coast 
Trans-Oceanic  Steamship  Line,  which  owns 
three  veaaeta;  and  Orion  Shipping  &  Trad- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  an  operating  company,  which 
through  its  ma)<M-lty  stockholders  controls 
13  aflUiated  companies  which  together  own 
34  American  registered  vessels.  Stockholders 
of  the  latter  companies  also  owa  substantial 
Interests  in  16  additional  companies  whlcti 
own  a  further  group  of  22  vessels.  Stock  in 
the  2S  corporations  is  ov.  ned  more  than  60 
percent  by  United  States  citizens,  and  all  of 
the  66  vessels  fly  the  American  flag.  They 
are  all  managed  and  operated  for  the  indi- 
vidual corporations  by  Orion  Shipping  A 
Trading  Co..  Inc. 

Another  matter  in  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed interest  is  the  considerEtion  which 
baa  been  given  to  the  appointment  of 
"liner"  companies  as  compared  with  "tramp" 
cooapanies.  In  this  respect,  as  in  regard 
to  many  other  phases  of  our  activiUes.  there 
have  of  course  been  advanced  arguments 
in  favor  of  preferential  use  of  one  or  the 
othtt  type  of  operator.  Our  operating  activi- 
ties to  date  have  been  solely  of  the  tramp'* 
type.  However,  we  have  not  seiscted  our 
General  Agents  nor  allocated  vessels  to  such 
agents  according  to  the  type  of  vessel  opera- 
tlOQS  normally  performed.  Instead,  and  to 
the  extent  of  our  need  for  General  Agents 
to  date,  we  have  endeavored  to  appcint  all 
qualified  companies  which  have  made  ap- 
plication to  us.  Not  all  of  the  established 
American  liner  companies  have  sought  ap- 
tt.  As  to  those  which  bave,  all  have 
i^pointed  except  for  a  lew  that  for 
one  or  another  reason  ai-e  still  under  con- 
sideration. In  this  connection.  It  is  of 
Interest  to  note  that  certain  of  our  liner 
ooii4>anies  holding  General  Agency  appoint- 
ments bave  of  late  formally  or  Informally 
declined  to  accept  ftnther  vessel  allocations, 
either  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
amount  of  conpeosatlon  being  paid  or  be- 
catae  of  unwilUngneas  at  this  time  to  under- 
take the  staff  expansion  required  to  ade- 
quately handle  the  additional  workload  in- 
volved in  operating  more  vessels  for  our 
accotmt.  There  Is  of  co'orse  no  question 
that  the  liner  companies  can  adequately 
s«^ce  the  "tramp"  type  operations  in 
which  uur  vessels  are  engaged,  since  most 
of  them  have  engaged  In  such  oper.ttioas 
either  as  a  normal  part  of  their  over-all  fleet 
operations,  ss  bareboat  charterers  of  Gov- 
emment-owned   tonnage   since    the    war,  or 
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as  Oen«ral  Agents  for  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
minlstrailon  during  and  after  the  var.  Con- 
vwMly.  however,  we  do  not  hold  eligible  for 
berth  agency  appointment  the  "tramp"  or 
non-liner  type  company,  and  If  and  when 
It  should  become  nee— lary  for  Oeneral 
Agency  TMaels  to  engage  in  general  cargo 
berth  t3rpe  operations,  the  cargo  activities 
connected  therewith  will  be  entrusted  to 
qualified  and  duly  appointed  Berth  Agents. 

Tou  have  also  Inquired  as  to  the  con- 
•Itferatlon  given  to  foreign  fUg  connections 
of  appllcaUons  (or  General  Agency  a  p. 
pdntment.  It  la  of  course  the  case  that  a 
vmty  large  number  of  American  shipping 
onfapanles  have  foreign  afflllations  of  one 
•ort  or  another,  such  as  ownership  of  foreign 
raflaUred  vesael*.  charters  of  such  vessels, 
agency  relationships,  pooling  agreements, 
etc.  Afflllations  and  relationships  of  this 
nature  are  in  the  main  directly  attributable 
to  the  international  character  of  n^rchant 
shipping,  and  by  no  means  can  all  of  them 
be  said  to  be  detrimental  to  the  American 
marehant  marine.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  such  relationships  In 
our  consideration  of  Oeneral  Agency  ap- 
pointments, and  have  appointed  those  com- 
panies Involved  In  such  relationships  only 
after  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
tbe  present  and  potential  benefits  derived 
trom  having  their  talents  and  organizations 
devoted  to  serving  the  Government  far  out- 
any  possible  detriments  flowing  from 
foreign  afflllations. 

As  concerns  the  consideration  given  to 
the  manning  of  ships  by  the  respective  un- 
ions. It  Is  our  ix>llcy,  Insofar  as  it  can  reason- 
ably be  done,  to  maintain  the  preexisting 
ratio  of  union  employment  afloat.  In  oth- 
er words,  we  feel  that  no  one  union  group 
ahould  be  allowed  to  unduly  increase  its 
membership  at  the  expense  of  another 
through  the  allocation  of  general  agency 
ahlpe.  However.  In  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  this  jjollcy  we  are  confronted  with 
many  practical  difficulties.  We  have  men- 
Uooed  that  certain  of  our  large  and  well- 
•aCablished  liner  companies  have  declined 
further  general  agency  allocations;  others 
have  from  time  to  time  declined  allocations 
because  the  reactivation  woric  was  to  be  done 
In  areas  too  far  distant  from  their  head- 
quarters. Still  others  have  not  wanted  to 
take  vessels  at  particular  periods  of  time. 
We  cannot  allocate  vessels  solely  in  relation 
to  the  union  element  Involved,  but  must  at 
all  times  give  consideration  to  equitable  dis- 
tribution betwee.i  agents,  their  capacity  and 
willingness  in  each  case  to  handle  additional 
vessels  at  a  given  time,  and  many  other  in- 
dividual factors  involved. 

Despite  these  stated  problems  and  difficul- 
ties, we  feel  that  we  have  been  able  thus  far 
tc  maintain  our  allocations  on  a  basis  of 
reasonable  distribution  as  between  the  ma- 
jor seafaring  unions  involved,  and  in  this 
connection  we  forward  herewith  a  summary 
statement  setting  forth  the  numt>er  of  ves- 
sels allocated  to  date  together  with  the  pri- 
mary unlicensed  union  affiliation  of  each 
^neral  agent.  Tou  will  note  that  at  the 
present  time  18  of  the  companies  are  affiliated 
with  the  National  Maritime  Union.  9  with 
the  Seafarers  International  Union,  15  with 
the  Sairors  Union  of  the  Pacific,  and  that 
3  malncaln  joint  affiliations  with  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  and  the  Sailors  Union 
of  the  Pacific.  You  will  also  note  that  to 
date  157  ships  have  been  allocated  to  National 
Maritime  Union  companies.  84  to  Seafarers 
International  Union  companies,  and  115  to 
Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  companies. 

The  iTse  of  general  agency  vessels  thus  far 
has  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  bulk  commodities  moving  under  voy- 
age charter  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
transportation  of  military  cargo  for  account 
of  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 
In  all  caaee.  the  use  of  general  agency  veaeels 


has  been  supplemental  to  the  availability  of 
Amertean-flag  privately  o[>erated  vessels.  In 
order  to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
this  policy  a  procedure  has  been  Instituted 
whereby  owners  of  all  American-flag  vessels 
furnish  weekly  reports  Indicating  the  em- 
pl03rment  and  location  of  their  vessels  and 
stating  whether  they  are  Interested  In  han- 
dling bulk  commodities  between  given  areas. 

Prior  to  assigning  general  agency  vessels 
to  lift  outward  or  homeward  cargoes,  we  are 
thus  reasonably  assured  that  privately  oper- 
ated ships  are  unavailable  to  perform  the 
services  requested  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  or  other  appropriate 
agency.  This  applies  to  the  outward  bulk 
cargoes  of  grain,  coal,  etc.,  sponsored  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and 
also  to  the  relatively  few  Inward  bulk  car- 
goes, consisting  primarily  of  metallic  ores. 
It  is  contemplated  that  this  type  of  opera- 
tion will  continue  to  prevail  during  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Should  It  become  necessary 
to  handle  other  than  full  shipload  lots  of 
bulk  commodities,  the  berth  agency  princi- 
ple in  effect  during  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration days  will  be  reinstated. 

In  regard  to  the  rules  governing  the  ap- 
pointment of  berth  agents  we  refer  you  to 
article  3  (h)  of  the  general  agency  agree- 
ment which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  general  agent  (solely  as  agent  of  the 
United  States  and  not  In  any  other  capacity ) 
shall  select  its  subagents,  but  any  subagency 
agreement  shall  be  terminated  by  the  gen- 
eral agent  whenever  the  United  States  shall 
so  direct. 

"In  the  even,  that  any  vessel  assigned  to 
the  general  agent  under  this  agreement  Is 
allocated  by  the  United  States  for  use  (1)  In 
a  service  in  which  another  operator  (a  United 
States  citizen)  maintained  a  berth  operation 
with  privately  owned  United  States  flag  ves- 
sels on  June  25.  1950,  and  is  recognized  by 
the  United  States  as  a  regular  berth  operator 
In  such  services,  or  (2)  in  a  trade,  not  served 
with  privately  owned  United  States  flag  ves- 
sels on  June  25,  1950,  or  not  served  on  the 
date  of  such  allocation  by  a  United  States 
citizen  who  is  deemed  by  the  United  States 
qualified  to  conduct  an  efficient  berth  op- 
eration, where  the  United  States  deems  an- 
other operator  to  be  qualifled  as  an  operator 
in  suclT  trade,  such  regular  or  other  operator, 
as  the  case  may  be.  may  be  designated  by  the 
United  States  as  the  berth  agent  of  the 
United  Slates  to  conduct  such  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  vessel  in  such  service  or  trade 
as  the  United  States  may  require. 

"During  any  period  while  any  such  vessel 
Is  assigned  to  a  berth  agent,  the  general 
agent  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  per- 
form with  respect  to  such  vessel  duties  which 
are  imposed  upon  the  berth  agent  under  the 
terms  of  the  berth  agency  agreement  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States." 

The  berth  agency  agreement  has  been 
drafted  and  will  be  published  within  the 
next  few  days.  As  previously  stated,  If  our 
activities  expand  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
the  allocation  of  shl{>s  for  general  cargo 
service,  it  Is  our  Intention  to  select  com- 
panies as  berth  agents  who  qualify  under 
the  provisions  of  the  article  heretofore 
quoted.  It  Is  our  policy,  however,  to  give 
the  liner  operators  every  opportunity  to 
provide  service  In  their  respective  trades  with 
their  own  or  privately  chartered  tonnage, 
and.  where  such  tonnage  Is  not  adequate, 
with  ships  chartered  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
591  of  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress.  The  ap- 
pointment of  subagents  Is  governed  by 
article  3  (h)  of  the  general  agency  agree- 
ment. Under  this  provision,  the  general 
agent  has  the  right  to  select  his  subagents 
but  we  retain  the  right  at  all  times  to  re- 
quire the  termination  of  any  subagency 
appointment  by  the  general  agent  whenever 
the  dr c tuns tances  are  such  as  to  make  It 
desirable  or  neceaeary  to  do  so. 


Inl  conclusion,  may  I  again  thank  you 
for  the  Interest  which  you  have  shown  in 
our  activities.  Needlew  to  aay.  as  In  all 
newly  established  agendea.  we  have  made 
mlsmkee  and  it  is  possible  that  some  in- 
equl^M  liBve  resulted.  However,  to  the  best 
of  oUr  ability  these  have  been  or  are  t>elng 
rectified  and  we  hope  to  do  a  good  Job  In  the 
trjrtog 'days  that  appear  to  be  ahead  of  us. 

SUould  you  desire  any  further  Information 
on  this  subject  or  any  other  phase  of  our 
actifltles,  I  hope  you  will  free  to  call  upon 
me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  H.   McGtTntK. 
Ditector.    Nationtil    Shipping   Authority. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or   WASHINGTON 

SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Ir.  CAIN  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
teaiper  8  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
prelented  a  refreshing  and  stimulating 
pro|rram.  the  American  Youth  Forum, 
for  the  first  time.  This  program  was  of- 
fered simultaneously  by  radio  and  tele- 
visii)n.  The  founder  and  director  of  the 
program  is  Mr.  Theodore  Granik.  who 
hast  long  been  known  throughout  the 
coufitry  as  the  founder  and  moderator 
of  t^e  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  a 
recent  guest  of  the  American  Youth 
Foriim.  This  favor  permitted  me  to  an- 
swer questions  offered  by  some  among  a 
grotip  of  60  intelligent  and  curious 
young  Americans.  Without  reflection  on 
any  other  current  radio  and  t«levision 
proirram.  I  believe  that  the  American 
Yoi^th  Forum  is  an  outstanding  and  ex- 
treihely  worth-while  opportunity  for  the 
yox^ig  people  and  their  weekly  guest. 
Th«  program  has  no  rehearsal.  The 
young  people  are  encouraged  to  ask  any 
question  and  on  ant  subject  which  is  of 
concern  to  them.  The  American  Youth 
Portim  provides  us  older  people  with  a 
spl^did  chance  to  listen  to  what  young 
America  has  in  mind.  I  do  congratulate 
NBC  and  Mr.  Granik  for  what  they  are 
attempting  to  do  for  young  Americans. 

Because  of  the  interest  which  my  col- 
leaflues  may  take  in  the  form  and^char- 
act^r  of  the  American  Youth  §E^im,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  f^  script 
of  ttie  September  15  program,  in  which 
I  Participated,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
penflix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Gtest :  Senator  Hasst  P.  Cain,  RepubUcan. 
Was|ilngton. 

Mt>derator:   Theodore  Granik. 

Question:  I  want  to  know  your  views  on 
uniifersal  military  training. 

Question:  I  want  to  know,  shovdd  the 
United  States  recognize  Red  -China? 

QiesUon:  I  want  to  know  why  Oeneral 
MacArthur  was  not  Invited  to  the  signing 
of  tte  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

A»Not:Nci«.  These  are  a  few  of  the  quea- 
tlonf  young  America  Is  asking  today.  What 
are  ithe  answers?  Youth  wants  to  know. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  preaenta  tlM 
American  Youth  Forum,  a  program 
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to  the  principle  that  the  future  of  America 
rests  with  tb»  yoong  people  of  our  Nation. 
And  to  help  raaolve  aome  of  the  queatlona  in 
their  minds,  here  is  the  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Youth  Forum.  Theodore 
Oranlk. 

Mr.  QuAtitK.  Tonight  a  distinguished 
United  States  Senator  accepts  our  invlta- 
Uon  to  give  the  aniwiu  that  youth  wanta 
to  know.  In  ovir  anilaBee.  to  queetlOD  Sen- 
ator Habbt  p.  Cain.  Reput>Ucan.  of  Washing- 
ton State,  are  50  young  men  and  wooaen 
brought  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Mow,  a  few  words  about  our  gonat  The 
Senator  from  Washington  State  ts  one  of 
the  most  energetic  men  on  Capitol  hm]. 
Be  haa  been  In  the  forefront  on  many  Im- 
portant and  dlverttnt  fmam.  A  great  ad- 
mirer at  General  ICacArthtu-.  he  was  a  lead- 
ing queatloner  In  Uie  hearings  on  the  gen- 
eral's ouster. 

Senator  Cain  has  also  started  a  battle  on 
the  domestic  scene  by  proposing  that  Con- 
greaa  Invartlgate  the  qtort  of  hosing. 

Jart  this  week,  he  snggeated  that  Ameri- 
can authorities  In  Crennany  hold  a  Csecho- 
stovaUan  railroad  train  and  Its  107  pasaen- 
gers  until  the  CSeech  Gorcmment  release* 
American  newsman  William  Oatls.  In  short. 
Senator  Caiw  covers  the  field. 

Now.  let's  see  bow  he  answers  the  ques- 
tions. Senator,  well  glTe  you  the  choice 
and  let  you  aelect  the  teen-ager  to  ask  you 
the  first  question. 

Senator  Cah*.  Ted.  I  was  fascinated  by 
each  of  the  three  questions  that  were  posed. 
If  that  young  man  who  la  rlslne  now  would 
restate  his  question,  about  UMT.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  try  at  It. 

ICr.  LAMcnucAji.  Ify  name  Is  Sam  Lang- 
Senator  Caiw.  I   want   to  know  how  you 
stand  on  universal  military  training. 

Senator  Cain.  Sam.  In  a  word,  I  am  and 
have  been  and  -will  continue  to  be  for  uni- 
versal military  training  because  in  yotir  name 
as  weU  as  mine  I  believe  young  Americans 
should  be  trained  for  life,  not  for  death. 

You  ought  not  to  forget  that  a  distressing 
amount  of  the  war  In  Korea  is  being  fought 
by  those  veterans  of  World  War  n  but  thou- 
aanda  of  other  TOimg  Amerteaas  have  died 
Already  and  hMS  wo^Miaa  because  they  were 
not  properly  trained.  It  Is  the  concept  of 
thoae  of  whom  I  am  bat  one  who  support 
the  foundation  on  which  UMT  Is  built,  that 
It  will  &aln  so  many  young  Americans  for 
any  future  emergency  that  we  shan  make 
war  that  much  leas  Ukely. 

Mr.  GsAKrK.  Do  you  want  to  come  back 
for  another  qiMatioti? 

Mr.  LAHuaaux.  Tea,  air. 

Senator  Caiw.  I  also  want  to  know  why 
4-F'B  like  Mickey  Mantle,  who  seem  to  be 
healthy  on  the  baseball  diamond,  are  not 
given  desk  jobs  to  relieve  able-bodied  men. 

Senator  Caiw.  I  cannot  give  ytm  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  that  question.  There  has 
been  established  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  whose  function 
la  continually  to  examine  the  reasons  which 
Justify  deferment  for  any  so-called  i-P.  I 
have  a  sympathy  and  understanding  for  your 
question.  I  cannot  answer  why  thoee  who 
seemingly  are  already  prepared  and  able  to 
carry  on  athtede  endsiiToig  are  not  called 
Into  the  service  for  limited  duty. 

Bat  let  me  say  to  3rou  that  until  we  do  get 
an  answer,  jou  should  not  criticise  people 
like  Mickey  Mantle  and  othns  who  have 
walked  up  to  their  draft  boardr.  taken  their 
saaniliAtlOBa,  aad  been  deferred  on  the  basis 
flC pfe(fMBlaai%  raporta.  If  anyone  is  to  blame, 
tt  la  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  and 
the  Military  SBtabllshment.  not  those  fine, 
young  Americans  like  Mickey  Man;Ie. 

Mr.  Gkamol.  Young  lady,  you  have  a  ques- 
tion? 

ABAMorr    Senator.   I   want   to   know, 
with  the  181^ -year -old  draft? 


Senator  Clot.  Tes:  I  an\  strongly  in  suiv- 
port  of  tt.  As  a  matter  of  liwiaaallj.  I  would 
rather  sae  an  18i^ -year -old  American  callad 
Into  the  service  and  trained  to  carry  hlc 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  this  generation 
than  to  require  tboae  who  fought  so  well 
and  so  valiantly  5  years  ago  to  hold  the  fort 
In  your  name.  I  take  it  that  yov  foonf 
people  of  this  generation  want  to  carry  your 
share  of  a  very  monumental  burden.  I  am 
for  the  18^ -year-old  draft. 

Mr.  GaAwiK.  Go  ahead,  yotmg  lady. 

Question:  Don't  you  think  UMT  will  make 
us  a  militaristic  nation? 

Senator  Caiw.  It  is  not  my  view.  I  must 
speak  out  of  my  own  peiwonal  expertenee. 
When  I  was  }ust  about  yoor  age,  X  >«i— nw*  a 
cadet  In  a  mUttary  school.  I  spent  five  of  the 
beat  yaars  of  my  life  in  this  school.  I  learned 
how  to  Uve  with  my  fellows.  I  was  exposed 
to  discipline  which  I  learned  to  respect.  I 
began  to  understand  how  to  use  a  weapon 
to  protect  myself  when  I  was  your  age.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  when  the  time  came  that  I 
waa  called  to  the  cokvs  and  the  service  at 
my  country.  I  waa -a  much  better  eqiiipped 
and  tndaad  young  American  to  carry  my  load 
Of  obbfatkOBB. 

This  training  had  not  made  me  previously 
a  militarist.  I  am  not  one  today.  I  lived 
throtigh  World  War  n  partly  because  I  was 
Ixu^y.  but.  In  part,  because  I  knew  how  to 
use  the  weapons  to  which  I  had  been  ez- 
possd  sa  a  yotmgstcr.  I  hope  the  same  privi- 
lege eomes  to  all  of  you  yoting  men. 

Mr.  Gbaxtk.  Do  you  have  a  question  on 
UMT.  young  man? 

Mr.  Caik.  My  name  Is  Matt  Cain. 

Senator  Cam.  I  am  delighted  to  know  yoo. 

Mr.  Cain.  I  am  no  relation.  Senator. 

You  say  you  f avcv  the  draft  of  18-year-olds. 
I  want  to  know:  Do  you  favor  the  exemp- 
tion at  college  students,  and  if  you  do.  on 
what  iMsis? 

Senator  Canr.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  did. 
I  cannot  remember  exactly  what  happened 
to  that  proposal.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  supported  not  the  exemption,  but  the 
defement  af  thoee  selected  for  special  train- 
ing In  scientific  and  medical  schools  and 
technical  schools  of  one  kind  or*  another. 
The  House,  as  I  recall,  disagreed  with  this 
view.  I  think  that  m  the  conference  the 
delerments  were  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GsAKis.  Go  head  with  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

Misa  Haix.  Senator  Cain,  you  said  you 
thought  that  18-year-olds  are  old  enough  to 
be  drafted.  Dont  you  think  If  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  drafted  at  18.  they  are  old 
enough  to  vote? 

Senator  Cain.  The  State  of  Georgia  has 
decided  that  question  affirmatively.  If  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing the  franchise  to  those  who  were  expected 
to  die  in  support  of  the  trsnchise,  my  an- 
swer is  that  I  would  give  It  to  you. 

The  question  Is  not  presently  before  the 
Congress.  I  would  not  duck  my  responsibil- 
ity, but  I  wlU  not  sit  here  and  give  you  a 
tpeech  that  It  ought  to  be  done  tomorrow 
when  in  fact  it  Is  not  presently  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Obanzx-  Go  ahead,  yotmg  lady. 

Miss  Bu^cKvmx.  My  name  Is  Patricia 
Blackwell.  I  would  like  to  know  If  you 
would  support  Senator  McCaitkt  In  1952  In 
the  primary  and  the  electlcm? 

Senator  Catn.  In  the  State  of  Wlanonalnf 

Miss  BuuCKWTLX-  Yes. 

Senator  Caxn.  On  the  bads  of  Joe  Mc- 
Castht's  statue  as  cf  this  mtnute,  I  have 
every  intention,  if  requested,  of  dotng  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  to  see  that  Joaant  Mo 
Cabtht.  of  the  soTerelgn  State  of  Wlaeonsln, 
Is  retm^ied  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Miss  Blackwzix.  Does  that  mean  you  ncc- 
cssartty  endorse  his  views  cr  his  mstkodst 

aanatw  Caiw.  Patricia,  tt  doaa  net  aecea 
sarily  mean  that  X  eBdeesa  Ma  aaaCkeds.    It 
certainly  means  wtthoot  uussttrei  tihat  X  tn- 


Us  views.  Ton  either  take  Senator 
or  you  discard  him  en  the  basis 
Of  both  his  views  and  his  methods  With 
reference  to  that  choice  there  Is  but  one 
choice  this  Member  of  the  Ser.ste  can  make, 
and  that  la  Jostph  R.  McCastht,  and  I  wish 
him  well  with  lefateuce  to  1962. 

Mr.  Gbanik.  Aaatber  queation  on  Senator 
McCa«tht? 

Miss  Rtam.  Not  on  Senator  McCa«tht. 

Senator  Cahv.   Please  go  ahead  anyway. 

Miss  Rtan.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
ite  Is  doing  to  ratify  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty. 

Senator  Caiw.  The  Senate  does  not  as  yet 
have  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  before  it. 
The  treaty  waa  signed,  as  you  know,  by  5S 
nations,  IncIwUng  Japan,  in  San  Francisco 
just  a  few  days  ago.  At  his  convenience, 
and  he  can  do  it  any  time  he  wishes,  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States  over  a  cover- 
tng  letter  will  submit  the  treaty  for  ratifi- 
cation to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  I 
hope  he  moves  In  no  gnat  hurry. 

Mr.  ^aawiK.  Go  ahead.  You  may  come 
ba^if  you  like. 

Mlas  Rtaw.  You  said  you  hoped  he  moved 
In  no  great  hurry.  That  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  a  number  of  people. 

Do  you  think  It  la  because  people  in  the 
textile  Industry  and  the  fishing  industrv  are 
afraid  of  competition? 

Senator  Caik.  No;  there  Is  no  relationship 
^rt^*— P  the  two.  The  peace  treaty  had  no 
eeoooaalc  provisions  in  it.  Trade  and  eco- 
n<xnic  treaties  wlU  be  signed  in  due  time 
by  the  United  States  and  by  Japan,  but 
those  who  urge  not  moving  too  rapidly  in 
ratifying  the  treaty  are  thinking  back  to 
the  mistakes  that  the  Senate  ol  the  United 
Statsa  haa  aasda  aince  the  war  in  rarifymg 
other  tieau«.  Some  of  us  in  the  Senate. 
though  I  don't  know  that  this  is  the  ma- 
jority view,  are  anxious  to  know  mere  about 
what  Japan  aa  a  sovereign  nation  is  likely 
to  do  with  refarenee  to  slrnlng  a  peace  treaty 
with  some  gOMenment  in  ChTca,  Red  China, 
or  Nationalist  China  than  we  do  norw  know. 
We  think  there  is  no  great  need  for  hurry. 
We  moved  in  a  great  hurry  when  we  signed 
tbe  Italian  treaty.  Many  of  us  who  have 
signed  It  have  regretted  that  signature  al- 
most from  the  day  we  agreed  to  that  ratlflca- 

tlOB. 

Mr.  OBaaiK.  There  Is  a  question  about 
Douglaa  MacArthur. 

Question:  I  want  tc  know  why  Gen  Doug- 
laa MacArthur  was  not  Invited  to  the  signing 
of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

Senator  Caot.  Yovmg  man.  about  150  000.- 
000  Americans  In  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  you  are  raising  a  question  which  at 
least  85  percent  of  more  than  150.000- 
000  people  would  erpress  If  they  had  that 
opportunity,  wotild  like  to  know  the  answer. 
nere  is  no  answer.  Iiet  me  aay  it  was  sug- 
tsated  by  Ted  Graslk  that  I  am  a  devotee 
and  a  great  admirer  of  General  of  the  Army 
Douglaa  MacArthur.  That  is  an  underatate- 
ment.  I  love  him  with  an  affection  as  man 
between  man  because  he  is  one  of  the  great 
citlaena  this  world  has  ever  developed  or 
produead  anywhere.  But  General  MacArthur 
uaa  tihe  architect  who  created  the  sitmos- 
phere  through  which  it  became  possible 
finally  to  have  that  gathering  which  was 
for  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  out  In 
San  Pranclsco.  The  fact  that  he  was  not 
invited  to  watch  the  culmination  and  the 
consuaasattaB  cf  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent Joba  ta  all  of  history  is.  I  think,  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  reflected  on  be- 
cauaa  there  is  no  answer  fov  it. 

Mr.  GsAnriK.  Another  question  on  the 
same  phase?     Go  aheacL 

Mr.  PxLuom.  My  name  Is  Nat  Pellone.  I 
arottld  Uka  to  know  by  what  authority  Preal- 
4aAt  Tnmma  removed  General  MacArthur  aa 
Ooounander  In  Chief  of  the  United  NaUona 


Senator  Caor.  I  can  give  you  only  an  In- 
adequate answer. 
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Mr.  OftAMTK.  The  BenAtor  llcten«d  to  many 
day*  of  testimony,  weeiu.  In  fact. 

Senator  Cain.  I  am.  on  the  basis  of  con* 
Tlctton.  In  support  of  the  strategy  and  t&c- 
ttos  and  views  of  Oen.  Douglas  kiacArthur. 
bat  I  always  felt  and  hare  said  so  many 
times,  the  General  MacArthur  with  reference 
to  his  position  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  is  no  different  from  any  other  officer 
within  that  Army,  be  he  a  second  lieutenant 
or  a  fotiT'Star  general.  From  that  point  of 
view  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  America,  and  he  had  ever  legal  and  any 
other  kind  of  right  to  remove  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

With  reference  to  your  United  Nations 
question,  many  peopl<^  aie  still  in  doubt  as 
to  whethe-  or  not  after  the  United  Nations 
had  delegated  to  the  United  States  the  com- 
nrxand  function  in  Korea  the  President,  uni- 
lateruUy.  on  his  own  authority,  had  the 
right  to  remove  General  MacArthur  without 
consultation  with  those  who  created  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur's  position.  That  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give.  The  question  Is  not  being 
pressed  at  the  present  time.  I  suppose  there 
Is  no  book  to  which  one  could  refer  for  a 
conclusive  answer. 

Mr.  Granik.  The  young  man  there  Is  bub- 
bling with  a  question. 

Question.  On  this  college  deferment  ques- 
tion I  want  to  knew  if  you  think  It  is  good 
to  go  to  college  for  a  year  and  then  be 
drafted?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  these  tests 
were  given  upon  graduation  from  high 
school? 

Senator  Cain.  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer 
that  question  as  well  as  I  would  like  to.  As 
I  remember  the  issue  when  it  was  before 
the  Senate,  it  seemed  very  important  to  me 
that  a  number  of  young  Americana  could 
conveniently  and  wisely  be  deferred  in  order 
to  carry  on  certain  technical  studies,  alter 
which  they  must  be  called  to  the  colors  to 
serve  their  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Gr.*nik.  You  have  a  question,  young 
man? 

Mr.  BscKBi.  I  was  wondering  what  you  ex- 
pect to  find  out  with  these  Inquiries  into 
bojtlng.  Senator  Cain. 

Senator  Cain.  That  is  a  domestic  question 
out  of  which  I  derive  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction The  Senate  ha«  one  important  na- 
tional and  international  question  after 
another  every  day.  Occasionally  one  likes  to 
think  of  the  Importance  of  clean  sports.  I 
became  interested  in  the  International  Box- 
ing Club  because  a  man  whom  I  knew.  Harry 
Matthews,  by  name,  and  by  reputation  per- 
haps the  greatest  light  heavyweight  In  all 
of  the  world,  has  successfully  been  prevented 
from  having  a  title  fight. 

I  likewise  was  Interested  in  Archie  Moore. 
a  dlstingutshed  Negro  tighter  who  has  been 
the  No.  1  challangcr  for  the  light  heavy, 
weight  title  for  some  12  years  and  never  been 
given  a  chance.  The  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr. 
WxLKca  and  myself  thought  It  proper  to 
raise  ths  queslon  of  why  if  the  International 
Boxing  Club  is  going  to  present  a  bout  for 
u  lich  you  are  expected  to  pay  very  good 
money — $30  In  New  York  the  other  night 

Mr.  Granik.  That  is  what  a  friend  paid  for 
my  ticket. 

Senator  Cain.  That  you  are  not  given  a 
f^t-rate  contest  rather  than  a  second-, 
third-,  or  fourth-rate  exhibition,  as  you  re- 
cently got  when  the  light  heavyweight  cham- 
pion presumably  defended  his  title  against 
Bob  Murphy,  a  red-headed  Irishman  who 
ought  to  be  coniplimented  for  his  courage, 
but  sent  back  to  a  boxing  school  so  he  can 
learn  what  to  do.  Our  boxing  Inquiry  seeks 
to  provide  every  qualified  challenger  with  a 
chance  to  fight  for  the  championship. 

Miss  Stkvxns.  My  name  Is  Mary  Jane 
8t«rvens.  I  would  like  to  know  how  can  the 
average  American  pay  check  afford  the  pay- 
as-you-go  taxation  program? 

Senator  Cain  I  do  not  think  it  can.  It  I 
am  right  in  saymg  that  it  cau't,  then  we  find 


ourselves  in  the  greatest  financial  dilemma 
this  country  has  ever  been  faced  with.  I 
agree  with  you  that  we  cannot  raise  taxes 
sufficiently  high  to  pay  our  way  as  we  go  in 
this  defense  program,  but  because  the  needs 
of  defense  are  outstanding,  that  only  means 
we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  spend 
money,  young  people,  we  do  not  have.  And 
who  is  going  to  pay  those  debts?  You  of 
your  generation,  not  of  mine.  I  share  your 
concern.  I  like  and  respect  your  question. 
Mr.  Grande.  Go  ahead.  Miss. 
Question.  If  the  American  pay  check  can- 
not afford  to  pay  taxes  that  high,  how  can 
the  American  pay  check  afford  the  high  prices 
which  are  in  effect  now  and  which  will  be 
higher  as  price  controls  are  weakened? 

Senator  Cain.  I  have  never  written  a  book 
on  this  question,  but  it  would  take  the  length 
of  a  book  to  try  to  answer  the  question  of 
high  prices  as  I  understand  it.  I  don't  claim 
to  be  an  authority,  but  there  are  too  many 
dollars  in  circulation  because  of  the  literal 
spending  of  bUUons  and  billions  of  dollars 
for  defense  and  for  other  things:  more  dol- 
lars in  circulation  than  there  are  domestic 
or  consumer  goods.  Competition  merely  re- 
quires that  you  spend  more  dollars  for  the 
product  that  you  want.  The  people  in  the 
lower  levels  are  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most. 
QuKSTioN.  Didn't  you  vote  in  favor  of  the 
National  Defense  Production  Act  which 
weakened  price  controls? 
Senator  Cain.  Yes;  I  did. 
Question.  Couldn't  controls  have  lowered 
prices,  or.  at  least,  kept  them  from  rising? 

Senator  Cain.  The  only  thing  that  price 
controls,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  do.  Is  to  sta- 
bilize, and  with  many  exceptions  at  that, 
prices.  Price  controls  in  themselves  have 
absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
lowering  prices.  Might  I  say  with  reference 
to  this  aspect  of  a  price-control  law  or  pro- 
posal, prices  can  be  rolled  back,  but  any  time 
you  roll  back  a  price  you  do  a  benefit  to  one 
segment  of  your  society  and  you  confiscate 
the  projjerty  and  the  Inventories  and  the  re- 
BOtu-ces  and  the  profits  of  other  segments  of 
your  society.  You  can  only  believe  in  roll- 
backs if  you  are  one  of  those  who  benefit. 
But  you  cannot  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 
suffer  as  no  government  should  require  you, 
an  American  citizen,  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Granik.  Young  man,  you  have  a  ques- 
tion on  roll-backs  or  price  controls? 

Mr.  Kenney  My  name  is  Edward  Kenney. 
I  want  to  know  why  on  the  occasion  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  you  stated  that  no  military  man 
should  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Senator  Cain.  I  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate— there  may  have  been  others  who  shared 
my  view,  who  made  such  a  comment — but  I 
made  it  because  when  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1&47  was  written  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President.  It  in- 
cluded in  its  legislative  history  a  solemn 
declaration  that  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country  would  be  served  by  maintaining  a 
balance  within  your  Military  Establishment 
of  things  military  and  thlndp  civilian. 
Young  man.  you  can  only  do  mat  if  you 
have  a  civilian  as  the  Nation's  Acretary  of 
Defense.  I  paid  my  respects  to  ■en.  George 
C.  Marshall,  the  soldier.  I  expressed  my 
undying  cheer  that  a  soldier  cast  as  he  was 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  had  been  retired  to 
private  life.  For  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  win  never  give  my  vote,  and  will  always 
use  It  against  any  soldier  who  is  nominated 
to  fill  a  Job  which  somebody  sitting  right 
out  there  presumably,  and  I  hope,  will  be 
qualified  to  fulfill  some  day. 

Mr.  Granik.  I  think  there  is  a  follow-up 
question. 

Mr.  Kknnet.  Senator,  who  is  better  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
have  charge  of  the  Nation's  defense  than  a 
man  of  present  or  previous  military 
experience? 


Senator  Caw.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
question.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  150,000,000 
strong,  sliuld  have  no  person  representing 
them  whi  stands  between  them  and  the 
military.  [I  think  the  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gestion yo^i  have  in  mind,  which,  by  the  way. 
a  good  i^ny  jieople  actually  believe  in. 
would  gl^  rise  to  a  legitimate  fear  that  at 
some  tlmej  in  the  future  which  we  hope  will 
never  hai^n.  the  military  would  take  over 
the  operafton  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Thl*  to  my  mind,  is  much  less  likely 
and  presianably  will  never  happen  if  we  have 
civilian  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Ajrce.  and  over  them,  one  of  the 
finest  civilians  that  we  can  find  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  Granik.  You  have  a  question,  yotmg 
man?         | 

Mr.  Bai^ish.  Senator,  my  name  is  Robert 
Barrish.  J  want  to  know  your  views  as  to 
the  propriety  of  Senator  Benton's  resolu- 
tion to  ocpel  Senator  McCarthy  from  the 
Senate  bsause  of  his  conduct  unbefitting  a 
Senator.    | 

SenatoB  Cain.  You  know  that  we  are  all 
pretty  g!|od  friends  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GaiNiK.  That  is  an  exclusive  club. 

Senator^  Cain  If  sometimes  we  do  not  al- 
ways respfect  each  other  as  individuals,  but 
very  genwally  we  do,  we  always  respect  the 
seat  whict  a  sovereign  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  th*  United  States  occupies.  I  think 
In  being  lust  as  cautious  as  I  can,  that  all  I 
ought  to  pay  Ls  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Benton]  had  reason  to  know, 
because  there  was  no  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction OB  the  resolution  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
will  Judge  the  merits  of  Joseph  R.  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  jBenton  knew  that  the  resolution 
was  neve '  going  anywhere.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  play  to  the  weaknesses  and  the 
prejudice)  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  In  not  knowing  Joe  McCabtht, 
thought  t  aey  did  not  like  him.  I  am  against 
the  resoU  tlon,  and  in  that  instance  I  would 
take  Biu  Benton  on  for  argument  here  or 
anywhere  else.  6  or  7  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Ba  IRISH.  Senator  Cain,  Senator  Mc- 
Castht  1  las  made  some  rather  slanderous 
remarks  i  bout  high  Government  officials — I 
don't  thli  k  I  need  name  any — which  he  can- 
not exac  ly  prove.  Don't  you  think  those 
statemen  s  serve  only  to  undermine  the  pub- 
lic as  to  1  hose  officials?  It  does  not  give  the 
people  a   rery  good  opinion  of  those  officials. 

Senato  Cain.  That  is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion.    I  '  hlnk  there  is  a  logical  answer. 

For  we  iks  if  not  months  I  have  read  and 
heard  coi  imentators  and  columnists  in  tiiis 
country  i  aying  that  Senator  Jox  McCastht 
of  Wisca  asin.  only  made  such  comments 
about  otl  ers  when  protected  and  covered  by 
the  Immi  inity  provided  to  him  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  tl]  e  United  States.  About  3  weeks 
ago  I  wer  t  home  to  the  State  of  Washington 
where  T  li  ad  the  very  great  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing J<  c  McCarthy  before  an  audience  In 
the  city  ( f  Spokane  and  within  24  hours  be- 
fore an  a  Jdience  in  the  city  of  Seattle.  Job 
McCarth  r  said  nothing  different  in  the  State 
of  Wash  ngton  than  he  has  said  on  the 
Senate  fl(  or.  I  don't  know  whether  his  com- 
ments ar !  based  on  fact  or  not,  but  out  In 
the  open  Jox  McCarthy  has  said  to  these 
people,  "  fou  are  guilty  of  this,  that,  aiid 
the  other  thing."  Now.  it  is  for  those  people 
to  rise  ai  d  sue  him  if  they  wish  to  suppcMt 
the  comments  made  by  these  commehtators 
and  oth<  r  news  reporters.  My  thought  is 
that  verj  few  of  them  will  dare  to  rise  and 
deny  in  i  r  court  of  law  what  Joe  McCartbt 
has  malr  taiited  against  them. 

Mr.  G  toes.  My  name  Is  Phil  Oroei.  Z 
would  llle  to  know  why  only  nine  Member* 
of  the  S  tnate  were  present  to  vote  on  the 
$6,000,001  i.eoo  military  construction  bill 
which  ic  eluded  a  proviso  f^ir  a  $19,010,000 
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baad-out  for  President  Truman's  home  town 
of  Grand  View,  Ifo.  for  an  airport. 

Senator  Cain.  I  cannot  answer  your  qnes- 
tlon.  We  live  in  a  very  strange  and  a  very 
bewildering  day  in  whldi  the  Congreas  is 
confronted  with  problems  viiich  if  taken  in- 
dlTMaally  35  years  ago  would  have  aroused 
•  nattonal  controversy  and  a  national  dls- 
eusskm  over  each  of  them.  Mow.  they  come 
so  fast  that  if  some  8<matar  or  some  small 
group  of  Senators  will  not  create  an  actual 
controversy  over  a  bin,  that  practically  by 
unanimous  consent  at  the  end  of  an  after- 
noon a  bill  such  as  the  one  you  discxias  was 
and  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  Gross.  Yet,  Senator,  this  was  trouctit 
out  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  de- 
bate that  this  was  a  $19,019,000  appropria- 
tion and  which  later  has  been  proved,  or 
rather  charges  have  been  made  that  land 
speculation  has  played  a  part  in  this  hand- 
out. 

Senatcn*  Cain.  Without  burdening  you  or 
taking  time  from  anyone  else,  I  would  say 
with  respect  to  the  particular  item  that  you 
have  raised  s  question  about.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  it.  I  read  about  It  in  the  paper 
after  that  bill  w»  brougbt  up. 

Mr.  Gaoas.  Tou  were  not  present  to  vote 
on  that  bill? 

Senator  Cain.  I  think  I  was.  to  show  how 
these  things  work.  My  mind  tells  me  I  was 
one  of  a  handTul  of  Senators  who  late  in 
the  afternoon  agreed  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Gross.  And  It  was  a  voice  vote. 
Senator  Cain.  As  I  recall  It.     I  do  not  ap- 
prove Of  the  method.    But  I  was  guilty  of 
being  a  part  of  It. 

Mr.  Oranxk.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Hnxjc.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
you  think  Soviet  Rtissla  wotild  take  an  active 
hand  In  the  Korean  war  If  the  U.  N.  forces 
should  be  able  to  drive  the  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  tack  to  the  Manchtnrlan  border? 
Senator  Cain.  To  over-simplify  the  ques- 
tion, my  feeling  has  tjeen  since  the  war  In 
Korea  began.  No.  What  I  do  think  new  is 
that  as  every  successive  day  goes  on  with  Ita 
flgbting  in  Korea  the  likelihood  of  Russia 
taking  a  hand  In  that  Korean  war  becomes 
more  likely.  I  thought  the  time  to  have  won 
that  war  was  shortly  after  we  first  entered 
the  war  for  in  several  months  we  accu- 
mulated forces  between  ourselves  and  our 
allies  soflclcnt  to  that  ta;^.  With  the  en- 
trance of  Red  China,  ttrnt  Is  when  we  should 
have  made  the  big  effort  against  our  ene- 
mies, the  North  Koreans  and  the  Red 
Chinese.  Now  that  we  have  entered  an  un- 
certain and  confusing  period  of  negotia- 
tions, gtxxtness  knows  how  many  other  forces. 
Including  Russia,  are  likely  to  begin  to  take 
a  part  In  the  war. 
Mr.  GaiNix.  Tou  have  a  question. 
Mr.  KtsEs.  I  wotild  like  to  know  what 
maasuree  have  been  taken  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  relations  of  the  Crime  Committee.  I  was 
personaly  appalled  at  what  they  proved,  and 
I  wotild  like  to  know  about  it. 

Senator  Caim.  AU  I  can  tell  you  Is  an  I 
know  as  a  result  of  the  Crime  Committee 
heairings.  The  Crime  Committee  Itself  of- 
fered various  pieces  of  legislation  to  the 
appropriate  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate.  Some  of  those  committees  pre- 
sumably are  holding  hearings  on  the  qties- 
tlons  raised  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
That  happens  to  be  the  status,  and  no 
action  has  yet.  to  my  knowledge,  been 
taken  on  any  of  the  recommendations.  It 
does  take  time.  Whether  or  not  it  could 
be  dons  more  rapidly,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
say. 
Mr.  GaamK.  Toung  lady. 
Mlsa  Vamscxvee.  My  name  Is  Gloria  Van- 
selver .  I  understand  you  are  a  former  para- 
trooper. I  would  like  to  know  yotir  opinion 
of  %hH  Korean  war  from  the  fighting  man's 
point  of  view. 

Senator  Canr.  What  time  is  It?     There  are 
only  3  minutes  to  go.     AU  I  can  say  from 


iH  point  of  view  Is.  If  I 
Id  him  aHMIly.  he  wants  to  be 
supported  by  hu  Oewnment  and  his  allies 
with  two  things — the  tools  with  which  to 
fight  and  the  encouragement  which  will  per- 
mit him  to  go  ahead.  That  fighting  man. 
or  he  who  yet  Uvea,  haa 
nor  will  he  ever,  that  last : 
the  Red  Ctilnsss  eatsew 
were  on  tlia  tibarm  of  Um  Tata  Btver; 
months  and  months  later  we  are  back  on 
or  about  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  This 
situation  nauseates  the  fighting  man  and 
•very  og*'**"^  man  who  ever  Uved.  That 
is  tke  beet  siisw  tbat  X  ean  give  in  a  hurry. 
Mr.  GsAinx.  Ten  seconds. 
Miss  Btnaztx.  I  want  to  know:  Do  you 
think  that  the  world  will  ever  find  a  remedy 
fen-  war? 

Senator  Caht.  Tes.  If  and  wben  the  world, 
and  let  us  all  txUeve  the  same  thing  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  answer:  Total  dis- 
armament. Anything  short  of  tbat  will 
continue  for  economic  and  political  reaaooa 
to  cause  more  wars  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GaAKiK.  I  wish  we  could  continue,  but 
our  time  is  up.  Senator  Cain,  thank  you 
ior  answering  questions  of  our  teenagers  to- 
night. I  know  all  agree  from  the  nature 
of  the  questions  the  3raung  people  of  America 
are  keenly  mterested  in  problems  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Otir  thanks  to  tbe  American  Legion  for 
their  support  in  this  new  program,  the 
American  Youth  Forum. 

The  ycung  people  wtto  questioned  Senator 
Cain  tonight  were  brougbt  to  our  Wash- 
ington studios  as  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
Natioo-wide  youth  program  of  the  American 
Legion. 

This  is  Theodore  Granik  saying  good 
night  from  our  Nation's  Capital. 

AttaovncMM..  This  has  been  the  American 
Touth  Ponun.  a  new  program  dedicated  to 
the  youth  of  America.  Tonight's  guest  was 
Senator  Haist  P.  Cain,  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington State. 

The  American  Youth  Forum  is  founded 
and  directed  by  Thaodors  Granik.  and  was 
presented  from  the  NBC  TelevlsloQ  Theater 
in  Washington.  D.  C 


the  President  and  hiB  military  depart- 
ments in  recent  yean.  It  remains  for 
Coagttm  XKnr  to  take  one  additional  step 
and  to  proTlde  that  no  men  may  be  used 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  for  military  purposes 
without  congressional  action. 


Of 


Oir  Reserrist  Poliqr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKHTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  li.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seri- 
ous dislocations  of  family  life  which  have 
been  caused  by  the  current  policy  of  cur 
armed  services  in  recalling  resenrists, 
active  and  inactive  alike,  should  be  elim- 
inated by  the  new  reserve  program  in 
the  w<n'ks.  As  matters  now  staiKl.  many 
men  in  their  thirties,  who  ha"ve  served 
tip  to  4  years  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
have  just  bectm  to  get  on  their  feet 
financially  have  been  summoned  into 
service  at  great  personal  and  financial 
loss  to  their  faafitoiL 

The  program  which  the  House  has 
passed  would  classify  reservists  in  three 
groups:  Tbose  vho  are  Ready,  Stand- 
by, aiid  Retired.  Only  those  in  the 
first  classification  can  be  called  at  the 
determination  of  the  President  In  or- 
der to  enroll  the  others,  the  Congress 
would  be  required  to  decide  ho«r  many 
would  be  called,  and  when. 

Such  a  policy  win  restore  to  the  Con- 
gress much  of  the  authority  setod  by 


Tbe  J^bo  H.  Kerr  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  misscvk: 
IN  THE  HOC8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
interrupt  the  proceedings  on  this  crowd- 
ed last  day  of  the  session,  to  pay  a  much 
deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Members  of  U»  House,  our  colleague. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Judge  Kkkk. 

By  solemn  act  of  Congress,  the  great 
dam  now  nearing  cc?mpletion  at  Buggs 
Wand,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Old 
Dominion  State  of  Virginia  and  the  Tar 
Heel  State  of  North  CaroKna  has  been 
named  '"The  John  H.  Kerr  E>am." 

No  action  by  the  Confess  could  have 
been  more  appropriate.    Jjdce  Kr»R  has 

envisioned  this  great  enterprise  for  many 
years.  As  he  witnessed  the  devastating 
ravages  of  uncontrolled  water  courses 
through  these  two  States  and  the  result- 
ing eroskm  of  their  fertile  sciis  carrying 
away  to  the  sea  vast  areas  of  some  of  the 
most  productive  land  in  the  world,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  meeting  the  situa- 
tion by  impounding  the  runaway  waters 
and  rehabilitating  the  farmlands,  and  at 
the  same  time  piodaeing  for  this  impor- 
tant section  of  the  South  cheap  electric 
current  to  supply  all  needs  of  its  cities 
and  farms,  homes,  and  factories,  thus 
contributing  Immeasurably  to  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  his  native  State 
and  her  progressive  neighbor. 

fiia  position  on  the  Appropriations 
CSMHBittee.  where  he  has  served  as  rank- 
ing member  for  many  years,  gave  him 
opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  similar 
flood-control  work  over  the  Nation  and 
he  has  constantly  and  uncea^lng;y  la- 
bored with  departoents,  economists,  en- 
gineers, and  colleagues  until  today  he 
has  seen  his  vision  materialized  and  this 
vjist  project,  one  of  the  notable  utility, 
conservation,  and  engineering  plants  of 
the  world,  come  into  bemg  and  begin  its 
b«>eficient  service  to  mankind. 

Judge  Kksb  is  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential find  best  loved  Members  of  the 
House  and  in  his  long  service  here  has 
contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  welfare 
of  his  section  of  the  country  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  Wlien  the  Scuth  was 
suffering  from  crop  specialization  and 
its  products  were  largely  confined  to  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  be  added  a  new  prod- 
uct to  southern  agriculture  and  industry. 
Cultivation  of  the  peanut  had  been  so 
curtailed  by  competition  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  coolie  labor  shipped  into  our 
markets  from  China  as  to  be  practically 
negligible.  Judge  Kerr  securetl  the  en- 
actment of  a  tariff  law  through  which 
this  crop  has  become  <me  of  the  most 
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important  produced  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  As  result  of  this  legis- 
lation Judge  Kerr  is  known  throughout 
the  South  as  the  father  of  the  peanut 
Industry.  And  today,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law.  the  civil  functions 
appropriation  bill  of  1951.  he  becomes 
also  the  father  of  the  John  H.  Kerr  Dam. 
I  contjratulate  Judge  Kerr  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Congress  of  this  richly 
merited  tribute  conferring  honor  on  one 
to  whom  honor  Is  due. 


Columbia,  the  River  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  Columbia,  the  River  of  the 
West."  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Williams 
before  the  thirty-eighth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Port  Authorities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
*  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guesta,  the 
Port  of  Portland  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Pubhc  Etocks  of  the  City  of  Port- 
land Jointly  extend  to  our  visitors  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  are  honored  Indeed  to  have 
the  privilege  of  being  hosts  to  this  conven- 
tion. 

Perhaps  I  should,  before  commencing  my 
talk,  take  the  opportunity  to  add  my  few 
words  of  congratulations  to  those  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  bring  this  gathering 
together.  They,  throughout  the  years,  have 
given  much  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
build  and  maintain  an  association  of  port 
authorities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  we 
can  all  meet  on  a  common  level,  air  our 
views  and  work  harmoniously  toward  the 
betterment  of  our  respective  ports  and  con- 
tinue the  fostering  of  overseas  and  other 
water-borne  commerce. 

Naturally  I  shall  take  as  my  theme  this 
afternoon  "Columbia,  the  River  of  the 
West" — Its  Importance  to  us  who  live  In  the 
Northwest,  Its  Importance  to  you  who  live 
in  California  and  other  Western  States,  and 
Indeed  to  everyone  who  lives  In  the  United 
States.  Here  perhaps  there  would  be  no 
point  in  elaborating  or  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  natural  and  Inherent  fea- 
tures of  the  Columbia  River  in  connection 
with  the  over-aU  defense  preparation  of  our 
country  and  the  free  world. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  living  In 
what  we  like  to  term  the  free-enterprise 
era.  and  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  we 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  lives 
we  should  live.  We  have  taken  as  a  matter 
of  fact  most  of  the  blessings  that  have  been 
beetowed  upon  us,  and  yet  we  are  reluctant 
to  acknowledge  that  most  of  the  benefits 
and  privileges  we  now  enjoy  came  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  latiors.  disappolntmenU  and  ac- 
complishments of  our  predecessors.  We 
have  almost  come  to  believe  that  the  system 
we  11T«  by  is  of  our  own  making.  As  pros- 
perous as  we  all  are.  w«  have  become  slight- 
ly Jealous  of  each  other's  prosperity,  and  in 
the  process  of  sniping  at  each  other,  we  are 
becoming  blinded  to  the  sinister 
tbat  threatens  our  very  exlst«z^c«. 


How  strange  it  is  to  hear  Intelllger.t  people 
proclaim  the  disadvantages  of  a  world  port 
located  In  fresh  water  100  miles  from  the  sea 
such  as  Portland.  Greg..  Is;  to  publicize  and 
ridicule  a  Columbia  River  bar  that  does  not 
exist;  and  to  slander  the  very  basis  of  one 
of  our  greatest  economic  advantages — a 
highway  broad  and  deep  reaching  from 
the  ocean  to  the  far  reaches  of  our  hinter- 
land— by  referring  to  our  sea  approaches  as 
being  the  graveyard  of  the  Pacific.  Yes, 
you  have  heard  all  of  this;  so  have  I. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my  first 
sight  of  the  Columbia.  This  was  30  years 
ago.  I  saw  her  through  the  eyes  of  a  sailor — 
how  beautiful  she  was,  how  sweet  her 
breath,  and  what  depth  of  character.  No 
wonder  I  never  left  her  since.  I  recall  how 
deeply  Impressed  I  was  with  the  posslbUltles 
and  potentialities  of  this  great  area.  I  was 
sold  as  thousands  of  other  have  been  sold 
since.  I  stayed  and  I  have  never  regretted 
It.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  connected  with  some 
phase  of  her  maritime  development.  Any 
contribution  I  may  have  been  able  to  make 
is  Just  a  mere  token  of  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  of  being  here,  of  being  accepted  by 
people  like  yourselves. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  Indeed  to  start 
reading  into  this  informal  talk  the  statis- 
tical records  of  the  four  major  areas  of 
the  Pacific  Coait  or  to  attempt  to  compare 
the  maritime  record  of  one  area  against 
another,  or  to  start  proclaiming  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  use  of  one  port  as 
against  another!  we  will  leave  that  to  the 
chambers  of  commerce.  We  all  have  advan- 
tages, the  greatest  of  which  is  that  we  all 
belong  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Let  there  be 
no  misapprehension;  unless  the  Pacific  Coast 
works  as  a  unit  on  Its  over-all  development. 
we  are  quite  apt  to  find  other  areas  taking 
away  some  of  the  things  that  are  Inherently 
ours. 

We  have  witnessed,  even  since  the  end 
of  the  last  war,  a  sharp  decline  In  com- 
mercial trade  handled  through  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  as  compared  with  prewar  records. 
Even  at  that,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
reluctance  among  the  sister  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  We  seemed  to 
want  to  Justify  this  foolish  approach  on  the 
basis  that  It  was  the  era  of  bitter  competi- 
tion, and  that  Instead  of  closing  ranks, 
each  should  go  out  on  Its  own  systematical- 
ly to  drive  the  business  away  from  the  other. 
It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  condition 
has  not  lasted  too  long,  and  that — through 
the  efforts  of  this  and  other  organizations — 
port  bodies,  transportation  agencies,  and 
chambers  of  commerce  are  now  acting  In 
unison  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western 
Transportation  Council  to  promote  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  whole.  How 
much  more  effective  It  Is  to  sit  around  the 
table  together  to  dl.scuss  and  settle  minor 
differences  on  the  broad  approach  of  mutual 
confidence:  for  united  we  stand,  divided  we 
win  fall.  By  the  way.  what  a  service  the 
Pacific  Coast  port  authorities  could  perform 
If,  m  this  convention  at  Portland,  Oreg..  a 
code  of  ethics  were  adopted  based  on  the 
three  C's.:  common  decency,  common  sense 
for  common  good. 

I  have  observed  In  my  travels  abroad  that 
the  great  maritime  nations  stress  above 
all  the  Importance  of  continued  develop- 
ment of  their  ports  and  harbors.  Show  me 
a  country  cr  an  area  that  has  grown  In 
stature,  and  I  will  trace  back  that  success 
through  the  portals  of  Its  harbors  to  the 
avenues  of  world  trade.  Conversely,  his- 
tory has  shown  us  that  decline  and  decay  of 
countries  usually  sets  in  around  the  sea- 
board. ^ 

I  have  drifted  away  somewhat  from  my 
original  thought  of  speaking  of  where  the 
Columbia  River  fits  Into  the  over-all  scheme 
of  western  trade  promotion  and  the  com- 
jgaon   welfare.    We   evec   hear   serious   sug- 


gestions at  the  best  possible  means  to  divert 
some  of  Of r  pure,  clear  water,  which  we  have 
In  abundance,  to  you  poor,  parched  Call- 
fomlans.  i  We  have  no  particular  objection 
to  help  piomote  such  a  scheme — we  are  not 
selfish  in  that  regard — we  would  Jvist  as  soon 
start  exporting  some  of  our  water  aifter  It 
had  ccmpieted  Its  work  Irrigating  our  lands, 
transporting  our  river  commerce,  and  gen- 
erating el  jctrlc  power  which  In  time  we  also 
plan  on  having  In  exportable  quantities. 
With  some  of  our  power  and  water.  Just 
think  whit  It  would  mean  to  your  highly 
developed  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
areas.  N(  it  a  bad  thought  and  certainly  one 
that  shou  id  harmonize  with  our  basic  think- 
ing. 

During  the  era  when  Spain  and  England 
were  vying  for  world- v^de  trading  suprem- 
acy—whei  their  mariners  were  out  seek- 
ing new  ands — a  startled  Old  World  heard 
rumors  c '  a  great  new  land  bordering  on 
the  Paclflr  Ocean,  rich  beyond  all  dreams  In 
natural  rwources  and  abundant  In  game.  It 
was  also  kald  that  beyond  a  doubt  a  great 
river  existed  which,  when  discovered,  would 
bring  to  the  country  that  planted  Its  fiag 
upon  Its  shores,  a  prize  so  rich  as  to  dwarf 
the  weali  h  of  the  Indies.  It  was  inferred 
that  ther ;  also  might  lie  a  short  cut  to  and 
from  Europe  that  would  reduce  the  hazards 
of  the  te<  lous  and  dangerous  passage  around 
the  Hon  .  or  up  by  the  tortuous  route 
through  the  Pacific  Islands.  As  word  got 
around,  i  he  river  was  actually  named  before 
It  was  dl  scovered.  and  it  was  spoken  of  as 
"the  Rlv(  r  of  the  West." 

Well,  t  lat  was  not  a  bad  guess  for  those 
old  feUo  vs.  Could  they  but  glimpse  the 
river  of  i  he  west  as  we  know  It  today,  and 
trace  bac  n  through  the  pages  of  hlstorj'  the 
successlv  I  harvests  of  prosperity  that  have 
been  rea  ed  directly  attributable  to  It.  they 
surely  w<  uld  recognize  the  modesty  of  their 
original  i  valuation.  The  wealth  Is  yet  un- 
touched: the  prize  stUl  greater  than  ever. 
No  doubt,  future  generations  evaluating  our 
foresight-  and  wisdom  will  probably  gasp  at 
our  limited  Imagination. 

Looiln !  back  over  the  past  30  years,  what 
Intrigues  me  most  is  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  witness  the  great  transition  of  the 
River  of  he  West  from  that  of  a  magnificent 
river  drj  wing  through  its  tributaries  the 
run-off  0  f  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Rockies 
to  that  3f  a  great  highway  of  commerce, 
served  b  '  ships  of  all  nations,  distributing 
their  car  :oes  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  world, 
succ-riui  the  famished  and  helping  man- 
kind in  %  eneral. 

I  am  lot  unmindful  of  the  blood,  sweat, 
and  teal  i  that  It  has  taken  to  reach  the 
point  wh  ere  we  are  at  today.  Nor  do  I  for- 
get thoa  i  determined  pioneers  who  made 
their  o\i  a  clearings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coliunbli  I  and  Willamette  Rivers  sufficient 
to  build  1  heir  shelters  and  to  till  a  few  square 
yards  of  ground.  But  I  must  also  pay  my 
humble  -espects  to  many  of  my  own  genera- 
tion :  mi  n  of  foresight  and  courage,  men 
who  knev  the  real  meaning  of  cooperation, 
men  wh<  se  broad  vision  saw  the  need  of  a 
deep-wa1  er  channel  from  Portland  to  the 
sea,  and  the  building  of  waterfront  faculties 
capable  iif  accommodating  the  largest  deep- 
water  vdssels  serving  the  Pacific  coast.  I 
should  lere  also  mention  the  pioneers  who 
have  In  most  recent  years  blazed  the  trail 
for  mod  em  transportation  to  the  upper 
Columbii  i  and  Snake  Rivers :  It  now  looks  as 
If  the  fri  ilts  of  their  efforts  are  ripening,  for 
It  will  n(  t  be  long  before  we  will  have  almost 
slack-wa  ;er  navigation  to  the  very  doorstep 
of  that  iremendous  wheat  country  of  east- 
ern Washington  and  Oregon — tr\ily  a  bread 
basket  if  there  ever  was  one. 

It  wo\Jd  be  rather  dlfBcult  to  put  Into 
simple  V  ords  what  this  great  river  and  It* 
tributaries  mean  to  the  economy  of  ttM 
Pacific  oast.  Perhaps  we  can,  by  ican> 
nlng  a  i  iw  simple  facts,  understand  better 
the  nm  va  why  people  of  this  and  pasi 
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generations  have  faced  the  future  wlUi  such 
detenolnatton.  faith,  and  confidence. 

One  need  go  do  farther  Xh»a  an  ordinary 
map  to  discuver  that  the  are«  drained  by 
the  Columbia  and  ber  trUratartee  I*  larger 
than  Prance,  twice  the  area  at  tibe  BrttMi 
lalcs.  or  almoct  ecfUal  to  all  eastern  aaaboard 
States  from  Maine  to  the  southern  bouadary 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Trace  the  meander- 
ing of  the  main  stream  from  lt« 
2.600  feet  above  sea  level  in  the 
Rockies,  down  '2\rou^  the  gorsea  aad  fertile 
plains  of  eastern  Wastilnfftoii  and  eMtci  ii 
Orafon.  thraush  the  raarartiii  and  on  to  the 
ocean  at  Astoria— a  dlatance  of  approxi- 
mately l.a00  mUea. 

Without  much  difficulty  one  can  leam  that 
as  of  today  over  4.000.000  acres  of  what  used 
to  be  unproductlTe  land  is  being  irrigated 
and  xinder  the  magic  touch  of  the  sweet 
water  of  the  river  taav*  tpnntg  to  life  to  giT« 
further  health  and  bapptnces  to  man.  Nor 
is  this  all — an  additional  5.000.000  acres  is 
yet  to  be  irrigated,  and  when  tbia  eooaes  into 
bloom  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  addi- 
tional bcniOxa  we  will  all  obtain. 

Now.  tide  meani  people  and  more  people. 
Never  has  Uie  |iroiiw!,t  been  brighter.  Prom 
all  over  this  gnat  land  of  ours  vlgorout  men 
and  their  families  wlU  come  to  till  the  soil 
and  reap  tbe  harvests  of  this  abundant  land. 
Tbe  fruita  of  their  tf oru  wlU  find  their  way 
Into  the  channels  of  trade — new  eoBMntml- 
ttos.  new  cities,  greater  dtles  wlU  ivrtaig  up. 
A  great  empire,  indeed.  Is  in  the  forming. 

If  by  chance  there  stiovUd  be  doubt  in  our 
minds,  one  just  has  to  survey  the  retord  of 
population  increase  to  recognlM  tlkt  trend. 
Between  IMO  and  1949  the  popolatian  In- 
crease in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  44  per- 
cent against  a  13  percent  over -all  increase  in 
tbe  United  States.  What  better  proof  do 
we  need? 

Barller  In  this  taft  I  tooehed  brtaOy  on  the 
matter  of  hydroelectric  power.  Here  we  have 
one  of  our  greatest  potentials — the  very  life- 
blood  of  modem  Industrtettaatftoo.  We  all 
recall  when  the  first  great  dun.  BmmeTiDe, 
was  projected  to  {HDduce  the  (antastk:  figure 
of  500.000  kilowatts  there  were  many  who 
predicted  that  this  kind  of  power  was  not 
needed  and  could  not  be  used.  Nevertheless 
tbe  great  dam  was  built,  and  what  a  boon  it 
proved  to  be  when  practleally  ovemi^t  ws 
vtre  thrown  into  the  gieatesi  war  man  had 
ever  known,  and  what  a  contribution  it : 
to  otir  ultimate  success.  There  is  no 
bow  history  might  have  changed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hydroelectric  power  production 
of  the  Columbia.  With  the  building  of 
BonnevlUe  and  the  Isssons  learned  thereby, 
aaan's  bamesiteg  of  the  mi^ty  river  moved 
forward  to  meet  the  erer-tnereastng  need  for 
power  and  more  power.  The  great  Industrial 
plant  began  to  take  shape.  Other  great  dams 
were  projected  and  bultt  or  are  building. 
Still  further  plans  were  asade  and  are  being 
made.  There  sseas  to  be  no  Itaait  to  the 
wsnand  for  indsafertal  ky^toesiscCrle  power. 
Thus  what  ssenaed  to  be  a  far-off  tfriam  a 
few  jeait  ago  has  developed  Into  a  vtry  live 
raattMkkm  today,  and  yet  the  storehouse  of 
potential  wealth  Is  bulging  at  the  side*. 

prom  BonnenUe  with  its  500.000  kilowatts 
we  have,  in  a  very  short  ^lace  of  time,  moved 
to  Qrand  Ooolee.  Mclfary.  Hungry  Horse, 
Chief  Joseph.  Rock  Island — the  equivalent  to 
nine  Bonnevlllss  in  kilowatts  produced. 
"More  and  stiU  more"  the  demand  cries  out : 
We  must  have  Ice  Harbor,  the  Dalles,  and 
Hells  Canyon  Dams  too  and  others  besides. 
What  a  story,  what  a  river.  And  this  is  not 
an.  Kven  by  the  most  cOBMrvaUve  esti- 
mate, there  remains  stiU  untspped  within 
the  United  States  bafvndartes  power  poten- 
tial of  ao,MO.OOO  kilowattB,  equal  to  to  more 
Bopnevms  Dams,  aad  maybe  nna  third  more 
tn  Canada. 

X  have  sndsavortd  to  wind  into  a  brief 
and  simple  nanntlve  the  story  of  the  River 
of  tbe  West.    Tbe  b«HMB  wataA  can  barely 

tbe  Bil- 


lions of  years  of  its  TristeiM^.  much  less 
solve  its  mysteries,  nor  can  it  peer  into  the 
too  far  distsnt  future  with  any  reaaonaible 
degree  of  accuracy.  All  we  know  k  tt«t  tUi 
magnificent  system  of  rivets,  bom  with  the 
making  of  this  world  of  ours,  has  Howeci  on 
and  on  thVDQghout  the  ages.  In  terms  of 
time  man  baa  watched  the  flow  but  for  a 
fleeting  moment.  In  that  brief  moment  he 
has  amoelved  and  created  tostrmncnts  of 
by  hamcastng  the  river  for  the 
use  of  man. 

The  gods  of  nature  have  been  genertna 
with  tbetr  gifts,  the  Good  Lord  has  Indeed 
smiled  on  x»  here  in  the  West.  If  my  enthu- 
siasm for  this  great  Columbia  and  the  Pa- 
dflc  Morthwest  oooatry  appears  to  be  tense 
and  deep.  It  Is  beeaose  I  see  in  it  a  vlskm 
of  stm  greater  glory  and  promise. 

I  know  of  BO  better  way  to  conclude  this 
brief  talk  than  to  recite  the  words  of  the 
poet  who  wrote: 

"Jjuxa  of  the  emph*  builders. 

Land  of  the  goldeo  West 
Conquered  and  hailed  by  freemen 

Fairest  and  the  best. 
Onward  and  upward  ever 

ptorward  and  on  and  on. 
Hall  to  the  land  of  Heroes 

Ify  Oregon. 

"Land  of  the  rose  and  runshine. 
Land  of  the  summer's  taneas 
lAden  with  health  and  vigor 

by  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
L«nd  of  the  setting  sun; 
Hail  to  thee  land  of  promlaa— 
Ify  Oregon." 


Statehood  for  AUika  tad  Hawai 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H,  LEHMAN 

or  irrw  TOSK 
THB  SBHATS  OT  TBB  UIOTED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20.  19 SI 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
lous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcobd  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 2.  1951.  This  letter  urges  that  the 
Eighty -second  Congress  pass  the  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  statehood  bills,  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  defense  of  the  Pa- 
cific My  own  position  on  these  mat- 
ters, I  think,  is  well  known  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  for  the  printing  of  this 
letter  in  the  Record  because  I  believe  it 
reflects  the  beliefs  and  hopes  of  many 
people  in  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc(«o, 
as  follows  : 


AcTXoir  OH  arATCHooe  Bnxs 
To  the  Brroa  or  tws  Nrw  Tokk  Tntzs : 

Tbe  majortty  leader  of  the  Senate  recently 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  upper  chamber 
the  fact  tbmt  two  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation stm  awatt  action  and  af^irovaL  These 
are  the  blUs  to  profvMs  statdbood  for  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  No  smiaaiiwi  was  given,  how- 
ever, that  this  legislation  can  achieve  any 
priority  on  the  calendar  before  Congress  ad- 
journs next  month. 

Tbe  Bghty-flrst  Congress  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  the  statehood  hills:  ex- 
tensive heartags  were  beftd.  tbe  Hifwiea  peassd 
H.  R.  49  (Bawattaa  etatebood  hm)  and  gen- 
erally the  legislation  was  looked  upon  with 
fSTor  In  the  Senstc.  President  Truman 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  bills  and  sent  a 


letter  to  the  chairman  ol  the  Ooaunlttee  on 
latcrtor  and  Insular  Affairs  orgbkg  passage 
of  tbetaUa 

tbt  MUgulne  outlo<A,  tbe  Senate 
1  to  dalay  a  vote  on  the  bills,  and  they 
died  when  tbe  Bghty-first  Congress  finally 
adjourned. 

We  are  fighting  today  In  the  Padflc.  and 
we  are  building  up  otir  military  strength  as 
rap*dly  as  production  will  permit.  Tet  the 
Oangrsss  ecvitinues  to  lag  on  one  of  the  most 
Important  components  of  our  Pacific  defcnae: 
the  Inoorporauon  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  into 
the  Union. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  leadership  of  the  House 
axMl  Senate  to  cut  through  tbe  red  tape  and 
Ukake  cotain  that  tils  "must"  i^gtrintifm  u 
not  lost  in  the  final  shufBe. 

KxHMstu   Haigmi,    Maktzu 

BfeooKLTW.  Septemtter  25.  1951. 


Fifleea  Yeari  of  Progretj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLABOlf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr     Sp?aker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ic  the 
R«co«D.  I  include  the  following: 
Piriasji  Tbabs  or  PsriMiss — Tws  Acmicx-LTxmt 

CONSBBVATtOM    AMD    BSL-ATBD    PKUCSAMS     Uf 
OKLAfiOSCA 

The  agrtcQltural  conservatlott  program 
encourages  and  aaslsu  farmers  to  the  use 
of  soil  saving  and  soil  Improving  methods. 
Visual  evidence  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  lUKler  this  program  during  the  past 
IS  years  can  be  noted  on  individual  farms  in 
all  sections  of  the  State. 

Terraces  have  been  used  to  protect  the 
sloping  fields  on  thousands  of  Oklahoma 
fsnns.  "Htls  Is  one  of  tbe  piactlesi  that  be- 
g*ns  ImwiedUlety  to  staMWir  or  protect  farm 
land  and  continues  to  add  accuniulatlve 
benefits  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Though 
terraces  have  been  built  to  protect  aaore 
than  3,000,000  acres  of  Oklahoma  cropland 
since  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  in  1936,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  type  of  protection  is  needed  on  an 
additional  9,000.000  acres.  In  develof^ng  the 
agricultural  conservation  jaxjgrixa  for  recent 
years,  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
mwieding  up  the  terracing  worlt. 

OOBBtruction  of  farm  pond  dams  provides 
multiple  benflts.  Tnm.  tbe  standpc.int  ct 
iBcrtseed  livestock  production,  weli -spaced 
watering  places  give  tjetter  iise  of  the  forage 
on  pasture  land  and  help  to  prevent  the  over- 
grazing that  occtiTB  around  watering  plaoes 
that  arc  insufficient  to  serve  the  area.  The 
better  cover  of  forage  which  results  aids  ma- 
terially m  preventing  erosion  on  pasture 
land. 

Farm  pood  dams,  by  bnidlng  excess  water 
In  the  iqvcr  reaches  of  drainage  basins,  also 
aid  in  preventing  erosion  and  flood  losses 
in  downstream  areas. 

While  some  90.000  farm-pond  structures 
have  been  completed  during  the  15  years 
of  agriculttiral-conasiTStton- program  opera- 
tkma,  tbere  Is  need  for  an  adduionai  9<).000 
to  100,000  structures  for  which  acceptable 
sites  are  available.  The  additional  struc- 
tures would  contribute  greatly  to  livestock 
production,  and  better  utilization  of  pjasture 
which  do  not  now  have  Mvestock  water. 


FOOO    S    HO    IKHEX    or    UlXrSiAl^    THAN     TUM 

son,  rsoM  which  rr  comes 
Of   46.000  soil  tests  made   over    a   3-year 
period  covering  most  counties  m  Ok.ia.homa, 
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89.000  shoved  aome  degree  of  phosphonu 
deficiency.  Of  48.000  soil  tests  made  In  Ok- 
lahoma. M.000  revealed  a  calcium  deficiency. 
Our  mineral  account  is  overdrawn.  II  we 
are  to  continue  spending  our  soU  fertility 
we  must  make  mineral  deposits.  Healthy 
animals  and  nutritious  plants  cannot  be 
produced  on  mineral  deficient  soUs.  In  ad- 
dition to  improving  the  quality,  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  crop  production  i£  often 
— cuied  by  application  of  the  needed 
minerals. 

Under  the  agrlculttiral-conservation  pro- 
gram during  the  period  1936-50  limestone 
has  been  applied  to  1.300.000  acres  of  land 
on  58.000  farms.  Under  the  program  dtir- 
Ing  the  same  period  1.900  GOO  acres  on  74.000 
fsuTns  have  been  treated  with  phosphate. 
Soil  tests  to  determine  deficiencies  are  re- 
quired before  program  assistance  for  mineral 
application  may  be  obtained. 

Lime:  One  of  the  primary  benefits  from 
th«  agricultural-conservation  program  is  its 
effect  of  encouraging  farmers  to  use  prac- 
tices which  are  new  to  an  area  and  which 
would  not  otherw^ise  be  readily  adop'ed  or 
tised.  Only  limited  use  of  the  liming  treat- 
ment for  soil  had  occxirred  from  many  years 
of  teaching  and  demonstration  of  the  bene- 
fits from  limestone  appkllcation.  Beginning 
with  the  agricultural-conservation  program 
of  1936  there  has  been  a  consistent  and  some- 
times spectacular  Increase  In  the  use  of 
agriculttiral   limestone  on  Oklahoma  farms. 

PHOSPHATE 

The  use  of  phosphate  has  steadily  gained 
In  favor  with  Oklahoma  farmers.  Encour- 
•g«d  In  the  early  program  years  to  make  use 

of  phosphate  under  legume  crops,  through 
the  ahare-the-cost  provisions  of  the  agri- 
cultural-conservation program,  and  recog- 
nizing the  possibilities  for  Increased  produc- 
tion from  this  method  of  fertilization, 
farmers  have  sharply  increased  their  de- 
mands for  phosphate  in  each  year  of  pro- 
gram operation.  There  is  no  indication  of 
« iMMDing  In  the  demand  for  phosphate. 

Known  deposits  of  phosphate  materials  In 
the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  last  for 
3.000  years  or  more.  The  problem  thus  be- 
comes one  of  getting  the  materials  in  form 
for  use  and  transported  to  the  areas  where 
needed  at  a  cost  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
7)i*  aatlstance  given  farmers  under  the  agri- 
cultural-conservation program  for  use  of 
fertilizers  and  minerals  also  serves  as  encour- 
agement to  private  business  for  development 
of  sources  of  materials,  arranging  for  proc- 
essing, and  providing  distribution  outlets 
for  the  materials.  For  example.  In  Oklahoma 
there  has  been  a  private  capital  investment. 
In  quite  recent  years,  of  more  than  a  half- 
million  dollars  in  fertilizer  plants  at  two 
locations. 

INCaZASIKO     LIVKSTOCX     PaODUCTION — PASTTTHE 
IMPROVZMZNT    PSACTICaS 

Per  capita  consumption  of  meat  has  in- 
creased greatly  since  the  prewar  period  with 
the  heavier  demand  for  meat  by  consumers 
contributing  to  higher  meat  costs.  The  in- 
crease in  livestock  numbers  since  the  start 
of  the  last  war  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
ooBsumer  demand.  A  constantly  increasing 
population  will  tend  to  build  demand  for 
meats  and  dairy  products  stlU  higher  In  fu- 
ture years.  Under  these  conditions,  the  ex- 
pansion of  livestock  production  can  play  a 
big  part  In  future  Oklahoma  agriculture. 
Ready  markets  for  all  the  meat  and  milk 
that  can  be  produced  will  favor  shifts  toward 
greater  livestock  production.  An  increased 
supply  of  livestock  feed  and  forage  will  t>e 
an  essential  part  of  any  program  lor  in- 
creased  livestock   production. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  has 
carried  a  number  of  pasture  iaiprovement 
practices  during  the  past  15  years,  such  as 
seeding  or  reseedlng  adapted  grasses,  over- 
seeding  gra.«es  with  legumes,  brush  control, 
and  we^d  taowlng  application  of  needed 
minerals  and  others.    Pasture  Improvemeat 


practices  have  met  one  of  the  needs  of  Okla- 
homa farmers. 

VZTCR     ADDS     NrTSOGEK 

Research  has  shown  that  nitrogen  from  the 
air  can  be  stored  In  the  soil  faster  during  the 
cool  months  of  the  year.  Oklahoma  farmers 
have  found  that,  in  vetch,  they  have  an  ex- 
cellent cool  weather  legtxme.  Our  soil  scien- 
tists estin^te  a  vetch  crop  in  Oklahoma, 
which  reaches  a  good  growth  and  is  left  on 
the  land  until  maturity,  will  deposit  in  the 
soil  on  each  acre  approximately  70  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  At.  current  fertilizer  prices  this 
Is  equivalent  to  $8  worth  of  ammonium 
nitrate. 

The  table  below,  which  gives  the  acreage 
seeded  to  hairy  vetch,  serves  as  the  l^t  evi- 
dence that  Oklahoma  farmers  are  tutif  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  vetch  as  a  soil  builder. 

Vetch  acreage 

Acres 

1940 _ 10.  849 

1941 11. 099 

1942 26.  614 

1943 48.  362 

1944 , 32.  662 

1945 _.  43.  590 

1946 58.  551 

1947 79.  222 

1948 82.  701 

1949     (95.000    acres    harvested    for 

seed) 213,  269 

1950 297,  828 

Vetch  is  recognized  not  only  as  an  excel- 
lent soil  builder  and  winter  cover  crop,  but 
also  as  a  good  cash  crop  and  a  valuable  sup- 
plemental pasture  and  hay  crop.  Good 
financial  returns  have  been  realized  by  Okla- 
homa farmers  tlwough  harvest  and  sale  of 
seed.  Oklahoma  now  leads  all  States  In  the 
acreage  of  vetch  planted  for  seed  harvest. 

PaiCE-STJPPOBT  PSOCRAMS 

In  the  past  15  years  price-support  programs 
have  had  a  two-fold  function  In  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. Price  supports  have  encouraged 
abundant  production  by  protecting  farmers 
against  loss  through  disastrous  price  drops. 
Abundant  production.  In  turn,  benefited 
consumers  by  assuring  ample  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber,  as  well  as  by  tending  to  com- 
bat excessively  high  food  costs  In  periods  of 
high  demand. 

Price-support  programs  have  as  their  pri- 
mary purpose  the  securing  of  a  fair  return 
to  farmers  for  the  conunodities  they  produce. 
Farm  prices  have  held  close  to  the  lowest 
level  provided  under  support  programs. 

The  better  income  enjoyed  by  farmers 
under  price-support  programs  has  materially 
benefited  all  Industry  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  Nation's  labor  force.  The  more  stable  in- 
come to  farmers  has  kept  them  in  the 
market  for  a  great  variety  of  manufactured 
articles,  thiis  contributing  to  high  level  em- 
ployment and  greater  Industrial  production. 

During  World  War  n  years,  when  price  ceil- 
ings were  In  effect,  agricultural  prices  re- 
mained well  below  the  highest  levels  per- 
mitted under  price-control  legislation.  This 
Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  price  picture  for 
many  nonagriculttxral  products. 

THXBC'S    A    JOB    TAKEN    CASZ    OF 

Farmer  interest  in  soil-saving  work  usually 
grows  as  soon  as  he  sees  an  erosion  problem 
cured  or  a  field  Improved  on  his  own  land 
by  use  of  an  approved  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  practice.  This  increased  inter- 
est often  shows  up  in  the  form  of  additional 
practices  carried  out  by  an  Individual  farmer 
in  excess  of  the  limited  amount  of  financial 
assistance  that  can  be  offered. 

The  educational  value  alone  of  practices 
carried  out  in  Oklahoma  farms  during  the 
past  15  years  moves  us  a  great  step  ahead  In 
the  big  job  of  properly  protecting  and  caring 
for  soils. 

AND  THAT'S    NOT  AIX 

In  addition  to  the  conservation  practices 
treated   in    earlier   sections,    farmers    have. 


durlngj  the  past  15  years,  under  the  provision* 
of  the  agricultural  conservation  program— 

8tn^a!x>pped  376.000  acres  as  a  protection 
»C»*«»^  wind  erosion. 

Contour  farmed  intertilled  and  close  sown 
crops  pn  15,000,000  acres. 

Hav#  grown  green  manure  and  cover  crops 
on  9,Qp0.000  acres  to  improve  fertility  and 
add  organic  matter. 

Havt  carried  out  protected  summer  fallow 
operations  on  3.500.0CO  acres  of  cropland  for 
molstitre  conservation. 

Hav#  from  year  to  year  carried  out  other 
approved  practices  as  specified  in  annual 
agricultural  conservation  program  provisions 
as  beat  adapted  to  their  farm  and  farming 
operations. 


The  Crime  of  Genocide 


fcXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HpN.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

i  or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  TaE  SiaiJATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Serbiin  National  Defense  Council  of 
America  has  prepared  a  documentary 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide," adding  to  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence concerning  the  practice  of  geno- 
cide by  the  Fascist  puppets  in  Yugosla- 
via before  1945  and  describing  the  current 
effort*  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  scuttle  the 
genocide  pact  designed  to  punish  such 
practices  in  the  future.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  this 
pamphlet,  digested  by  the  officials  of  the 
Serbian  National  Defense  Council,  be 
prints  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rico^D.  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  thi  PAMPHLrr.  Thi 
Cbimi  or  GENocmx 
It  ii  Inconceivable  that  civilization  can 
survlv*  if  the  world  Is  to  allow  nations,  races 
and  t^liglcus  groups  to  tx  extermlrated. 
This  ^rld  must  be  made  safe  for  a  diversity 
of  nations,  religions,  races  and  cultures. 

GENOCIDE  HAS   DESTROYED  SOME   20.000.000   PEE- 

SON]      IN     THE     LAST     50     TEARS THE     WORLD 

MUSr     FACE     THE     PROBLEM     OF     CXNOCn>E     IN 
the;  TWENTIETH    CENTtJHT 

While  the  nineteenth  century  was  marked 
by  th*  liberation  of  the  individual  and  his 
entrai^e  into  political  life,  as  well  as  by  a 
strong^  movement  of  national  liberation 
which  {helped  many  nations  to  achieve  their 
imlty  f  nd  independence,  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury  14  a  century  in  which  collective  violence 
directAl  not  so  much  against  men  in  their 
individual  capaclt>.  but  against  entire  na- 
tions, races  and  religious  groups  has  become 
typical.     •     •     • 

Therefore,  the  world  should  now  focus  Its 
prlmaay  attention  on  the  phenomenon  of  the 
mass  Jextirpation  of  human  groups  and 
shoulq  organize  collective  measures  to  meet 
collective  crime  of  great  dimensions  and 
fatal  ^nsequences  for  mankind. 

CENOClt>E    COMMrrTED    ON    THE    SERBIAN    PEOPLE 

For  centuries  the  Serbian  people  have 
stood  tn  the  Balkans  as  a  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tian dvilization  against  Invaders  and  op- 
pressois.  As  a  consequence  of  their  stand, 
great  losses  have  been  Inflicted  upon  them 
In  the,  course  of  centuries.  •  •  •  Gen- 
ocide Ux  its  worst  and  most  destructive  form, 
however,  was  inflicted  upon  th«  Serbs  la 
1941-4$  by  the  members  of  the  Croatian  Fas- 
cist mt)vement.  the  Ustashl.    In  1941,  after 
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the  Invasion  of  Tugoslavla  by  the  Axis,  a 
Croatian  puppet  state  was  created  by  the  Axis 
under  the  name  Independent  State  of  Croatia 
and  all  power  was  given  to  the  Ustashl.  In 
that  state,  which  comprised  about  3,500.000 
Croate  and  over  2J0O0fiOO  Sertis.  the  odious 
crime  of  genocide  was  perpetrated  on  the 
Serbian  people  by  the  Ustashl  and  large  seg- 
ments of  the  Croatian  population. 

This  crime  was  not  a  consequence  ot  sg- 
gresBlon  but  was  organlaed  and  directed 
against  the  Serbs  as  a  wt^n  truj  as  a 
religious  group  with  the  aim  of  wiping  them 
out  and  creating  an  ethnlcaUy  pure  Croatian 
territory,  according  to  Ante  Pavellc.  the  head 
of  the  Ustashl  who  became  head  of  the  In- 
dependent State  of  Croatia. 

APFCAI.    TO    BT71IAK    CONSCtXNCI 

The  tragic  experiences  of  the  Serbian  peo- 
ple are  offered  here  not  In  a  sense  of  recrtml- 
uaUoD  but  with  the  constructive  purpoee  of 
MMtening  the  conscience  of  the  who'e  world 
to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  law  against 
genocide      •     •     • 

It  is  up  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
especially  the  leading  democracies,  to  make 
the  choice  twtween  indifference  which 
amotmts  to  encouragement,  or  decisive  ac- 
tion by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention 
•ad  Indicating  the  moral  and  legal  repndla- 
tkan  of  the  greatest  crime  it »>»»»*  dvinaa- 
tlon. 

The  GeiK)cide  Convention  deals  with  na- 
tional. racUL  religious,  and  ethnic  grtrape. 
that  is  all  Inhabitants  at  a  country  belong- 
iug  to  the  same  natlonaUty.  relirlon.  or  race. 

The  abow  provlaftons  find  fuU  appilea- 
tion  to  the  genodde  perpetrated  by  the  Faa- 
dat.  Croatian  Ustashl.  on  the  Serbian  peo- 
ple. The  leaders  did  not  conceal  their  in- 
tent to  destroy  the  Serbian  national  group. 

Dr.  MUe  Budak,  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Ante  Pavelich.  suted  publicly:  "One  part  oC 
the  Serbs  we  shall  kill,  another  we  shall  de- 
port •'  •  *."  On  May  38.  1941.  tbe  bead 
of  the  Ustashl  at  Banja  Luka.  Dr.  Viktor 
Gutich,  referring  to  bis  conference  with  the 
head  of  the  rat;.  Ante  Pavelich.  stated  that 
*••  •     In  the  shortest  time  poBBlhle  there 

will  be  no  trace  left  ot  the  Serbs,  and  the 
only  thing  that  wiU  remain  of  them  wUl  be 
a  bad  memory.  •  •  •  Tomorrow  I  wlU 
begin  to  tighten  up.  Splaee  viU  be  broken. 
•     •     •     There  will  be  no  mwcy." 

The  massacres  were  carried  out  in  variotts 
ways:  by  invading  vlUagea  and  towns  and 
killing  people  in  their  homes,  or  after  as- 
sembling them  In  schools,  town  halls,  or 
horse  stables.     •     •     • 

Sometimes  they  were  assembled  la 
churches.  The  massacres  carried  out  in  tto 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in  GUna  between 
May  and  Augxist  1941.  belong  undoubtedly 
to  the  darkest  chapters  of  human  depravity 
In  modern  times. 

Babies  were  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms, 
and  while  they  were  held  by  their  feet,  they 
were  swung  forcibly  against  walls.  — ~tr*ilTig 
their  heads  before  their  mothers'  eyes.  •  •  • 

The  mutUations  defy  all  imaginaticoi. 
Limbs  were  cut  open,  salt  put  Inside  the 
woxmds  and  then  the  limbs  were  tiad  to- 
gether and  t>andaged.  Tongoes  were  torn 
out.  ears,  noses,  and  genitals  cut  off.  •   •   • 

Eyes  were  gouged  from  Uvlng  men.  ?Virp^> 
erf  these  eyes  were  sent  to  Zagreb  to  Ante 
Pavelich  on  whose  desk  the  famous  Italian 
writer,  Cursio  lialaparte.  saw  them  In  a 
baaket.  Ifalaparte  mistook  the  eyes  for 
oyatars,  Inzt  Pavelich  explained  to  h<tn  that 
It  was  40  pounds  of  himum  eyes,  a  gift  from 
hie  faithful  Ustashl. 

Casae  are  known  where  Croatian  Ustashl 
would  protidly  wear  necklaces  of  human  eyes 
and  tongues  ctrt  from  their  Serbian  vic- 
tims. •  •  • 

Tbe  crime  of  genocide  perpetrated  on  the 

neither  a  spoataneoos  r^tn^t 

nor  tbe  result  of  a  daah  of  tnaibm  at 

It    was    the   execution   of   a    previous 

adopted  as  a    program    of    the 


Ustashl  political  movement. 
late  evenii«  of  April  9.  1941.  a 
Pavelich  proclalming  the  Ustaahi 

speech  feyAMkUa  Art 
the  Croate  am 
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mothers'  vombs.  Tbe  next  day,  a  Croatian 
government  was  formed  in  wixlch  Artukovleh 
was  appointed  minister  of  interior.   •    •    • 

*  *  *  tlM  OoQvention  reqtilrce  impie- 
menutlon  throagk  domestic  l^islation  of 
every  nation  concerned.  The  law-ttiaking 
body  of  ever?  nation  has  to  adopt  Icglslacion. 
and  only  through  this  type  of  legislation  wlU 
the  Conventioa  operate  upon  the  dtlaens  of 
every  country.  Domestic  legislation  misit  be 
enacted  in  accrwdsnce  with  the  constitution 
of  every  couxtry  •  •  •  article  I.  section 
a.  potnt  10.  of  tbe  Uatted  Stetcs  Constitution 
eays:  The  Congresa  shall  •  •  •  define 
and  punish  piracies  •  •  •  and  ofleneee 
against  the  law  of  nations."  Genocide  is  a 
crime  against  ttie  law  of  nations,  and  as  such 
Is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  American 
Constitution.     •      •      • 

Some  people  liavc  claimed  tiiat  sines 
in  American  law  treatka  are  the  supreBie 
law  of  the  land,  tbe  men  tttttflaaition  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  becomes  automatically 
binding  on  Axxwrican  cltiaens.  This  la  incor- 
rect because  the  Genocide  Convention  as  a 
treaty  will  become  supreme  law  of  the  land 
with  an  tti  pcoviiluM.  lariwllnt  article  V 
which  requires  domestic  legislation.  It  Is 
well  estabiiebed  by  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Ooort  that  a  treaty  provlsioci 
which  is  made  dependent  on  legislative  ac- 
tion does  nut  teke  effect  as  the  law  of  the 
land  until  such  action  is  taken.    (See  Fatter 

V.  Nielsen.  2  Pet.  153.  and  I/.  S.  v.  Perc^ieman, 
7  Pet.  313.)  This  position  was  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  of  tbe  United  States  Senate 
Porelgn  Belattaie  Coounlttee  which  has  rec- 
ommended rattScatlon.     •     •     • 

Article  VI  provides  also  for  the  possibility 
of  punishment  by  an  international  criminal 
trihuaal.  This  provision,  liowever,  does  not 
OGAititute  an  obligation  but  is  a  matter  of 
choice  for  every  government.     •     •     • 

Article  VI  nukes  it  dear,  and  this  should 
be  empbaelaBd.  tbat  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, as  aafimttted,  does  not  imply  that  the 
United  States  i>  oUiged  to  deliver  its  citizens 
for  eventual  trial  for  genocide  by  an  Inter- 
national  criminal  tribunal.     •     •     • 

HOW  THZ  SOVnCT    UNION   PICHTS  THE  CENOCTSS 
CONVENTION 

In  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
world  from  Soviet  genocide,  tbe  Soviet  dele- 
gation proposed  a  resclution  on  KOvcaaber 
90;  1947  (U.  N.  Doctmient  A.  C.  6  201 )  to  the 
elfect  that  the  United  Nations  should  disre- 
gard the  resolution  of  1946  <•<>'""£  for  a 
genocide  convention  and  rather  treat  snao- 
elde  as  one  of  the  crimes  *g«»'^  hiiimiHIj. 
which  appear  In  the  Nuremberg  Judgment. 
The  Soviet  Union  preferred  this  solution  be- 
cause crimes  against  humanity  do  not  deal 
with  the  specific  matter  of  the  destruction 
of  nationa,  races,  and  religious  groups  and 
do  not  shew  but  rather  pomit  concealing 
the  intent  of  the  de&truction  of  specific 
htman  groups. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  delegation  virged  on 
November  20.  1947,  in  tlie  U.  N.  the  adoption 
of  a  code  of  offenses  against  peace  and  se- 
curity of  mankind,  obviously  with  the  intent 
to  protect  their  territorial  aoqitfatttons  under 
a  Pax  Sovietica.  (U.  N.  Doeaaaent  A/F.  v. 
IM.  p.  152.) 

A  memorandum  concerning  a  draft  of  such 
a  code  was  recently  prepared  •  •  •  and 
issued  as  a  document  of  the  United  Nations 
(No.  A.  C.  N.  4.  39).  Taking  in  account  this 
document  the  UUted  Nations  DUemational 
Law  Commlmloii  prepared  a  draft  cods  at 
oOnaee  egalnat  peace  and  security  of  man- 
ktad,  whl^  contains  provisions  which  for  ail 
practical  purposes  permit  to  Indict  states  for 
toleratisg  on   their    territory    national   and 


democratic  liberation  morements  lart.  1. 
paints  4  'jid  5  of  the  Draft  Code  ct  Offensea 
igiinei  Peace  and  Security  of  Mankind) 
In  such  manner  all  those  who  in  the  free 
are  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  their 
les  from  the  Communl5t  yoke  and  all 
<  free  countries  which  are  helping  them 
and  fighting  Soviet  aggriesluii  and  genocide. 
Itffct  find  thsmeelvee  Indleted  as  ofTenders 
agataet  the  peace  apd  eeeuilty  of  mankind. 
"nMrefors,  it  appears  tbat  If  the  democra- 
dee  d">  not  show  enough  vigllsnce  the  Soviet 
Union  might  sijcceed  In  her  plans  to  scuttle 
the  genocide  conTention,  despite  the  fact 
tbat  it  cam^  into  force. 


Leaders  cf  Free  Poles  SaJute  Polisk- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  FsxjtSTLvaaua 
IN  THE  HOXiSK  OP  BBPBXSSNTATIVEa 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le»v«  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
cam.  I  fnchide  the  following  article  from 
the  PoI1?tfi  -  American  Jotimal  of  October 
20.  1951: 

IxAinma  or  Pus  Pous  Saluti  Polish- 

ASCXaiCAN   JOtTKNAL 

Angtnrt  Zaleaki.  legal  prealdent  of  Poland: 

"Ob  the  occasion  of  Vbe  fortieth  anntver- 
Kry  of  the  Polish -American  Journal  It  glvee 
me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  yrrur 
adilevement  and  to  wish  you  and  yotir  staff 
eontteued  success  tn  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  fcr  the  cause  of  Poland. 

"It  Is  extremely  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  today  preeminent  in  the 
of  the  mwrtlea  of  all  bumanttjr 
i-8o*let  lB9»»laUsm  should 
be  well  Informed  about  the  rights  and  aspi- 
rations at  the  Polish  people.  I  am  sure  that 
the  many  millions  of  American  citizens  of 
PoUah  deeCBit  will  play  a  very  important 
part  IB  tbiB  reapect. 

"It  is  of  paramount  Importance  for  public 
opinion  in  America  to  realize  that  the  last 
two  vrorld  wars  have  started  as  the  result 
of  their  imperialistic  endeavors  of  one  nation 
to  selae  the  hegemony  first  In  Europe  and 
then  m  the  world.  Now  another  great  power 
is  attempting  to  do  the  same.  This  new 
attempt  must  be  withstood  without  putting 
the  pie>lous  oflbnder  In  a  position  to  start 
a  new  bid  for  hegemony.  But  such  a  result 
can  be  atteined  only  by  restoring  freedom 
and  Independence  to  the  now  subjugated 
countries  of  eastern -central  Europe  Only 
tf  Europe  again  consists  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  can  it  unite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace." 

Gen.  Roman  Odzlerzynskl,  Prime  Mlnls- 
te»"  of  the  Polish  Government  in  exile : 

"It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  am  sending 
you,  on  the  octauion  of  the  fortieth  anni- 
versuy  of  your  distinguished  newspaper  the 
Jaartud,  my  best  and  most 
for  eontinuotxs  success  and 
I  am  fully  aware  that  for  the 
past  40  years  it  has  faithfully  defended  the 
rlgbta  and  mterests  of  the  Polish  Nation,  and 
tndy  represented  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
tiie  American  Polonia.  In  this  manner,  it 
has  remained  loyal  to  its  new  as  well  as  to 
the  old  country. 

"Iftiy  I  be  allowed  to  stres?  at  this  tn- 
staaee  that  durtag  the  20  years  of  Its  inde- 
pendent existence.  Poland  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  the  sole  bulwark  of  liberty  of  all 
the  nations  «T»'^M<ng  Wnit*f  i  and  Central 
Europe,  when  in  1939  Poland  lay  prostrate 
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qxkIk'  til*  heel  of  two  allied  ImpertAlUms. 
ChKBMn  and  Soviet,  tbe  Independence  of  all 
tlM  nations  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea.  also  quickly  collapsed. 

"This  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  declare 
that  the  Cnited  States  of  America  which  has 
always  been  the  champion  of  freedom  and 
tree  democratic  institutions,  alwajrs  pos- 
waaed.  and  will  continue  to  posaeas,  a  faith- 
ful ally  In  the  Polish  Nation. 

"In  conciusiun.  may  I  say  that  we  Poles 
In  Great  Britain  fully  appreciate  the  highly 
valuable  role  which  the  American  Polonla  is 
playing  in  its  struggle  for  the  restoration  of 
Uberty  and  independence  of  the  old  coun- 
try. But.  when  thinking  of  Polonla.  we  are 
also  bearing  in  mind  the  role  of  the  Polish 
press  in  America.  For  this  reason.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  work  done  by  your  distin- 
gutttad  newspaper  whose  anniversary  we  are 
fiommemoratlng  today." 

Lt.  Gen.  W.  Anders.  CB.  comnaander  in 
chief  of  ttie  PoUsh  armed  forces  in  exile: 

"On  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  exlst- 
•Bce  of  Xhit  journal  widely  known  during  the 
laet  3  years  under  the  name  of  the  Polish 
American  Journal  I  wish  to  present  to  this 
publication  my  slncerest  congratulations  for, 
and  deepest  appreciation  of.  Its  tireless  and 
frtiltful  work. 

"The  Polish  American  Journal  not  only 
steadfastly  defends  the  Interests  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  but  also  devotedly 
•erves  the  Poll:.h  cause,  championing  the 
flKht  for  the  freedom  of  the  Polish  nation 
sutTering  now  under  the  cruel  Communist 
domination. 

"In  the  present  fateftil  times  the  activities 
of  the  Polish  American  Journal  are  of  great 
Importance  and  have  special  merit  not  only 
as  concerns  the  lnformi.ig  of  the  American 
public  opinion  about  Poland  and  Polish 
problems  but  primarily  as  the  means  of  sus- 
taining and  of  fostering  the  Polish  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  soldier'y  morale. 

"I  send  the  Polish  American  Journal  my 
/  warmest  wishes  of  further  achievements  and 

prosperous  development." 

Lt.  Gen.  Izydor  Modelskl,  Ph.  D..  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  Polish 
Government  in  exile: 

"DcAK  EoiToa:  I  am  glad  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  friendly  good  wishes  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  PoUsh  American  Journal. 

"You  should  be  proud  of  being  the  flrat 
Who  perceived  that  besides  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  In 
.  the  Polish  language  it  was  also  necessary 
and  very  important  to  have  •cm*  Independ- 
ent intermediary  messenger  to  the  other 
Americans  Just  in  English. 

"Tou  did  it  perfectly,  and  I  wlah  you  that 
more  successes  will  follow  your  constant  en- 
deavors to  win  the  sincere  American  friends 
Poland  needs  so  much  as  not  to  be  uarmed 
again  on  the  international  stage  and  to 
make  the  other  Americans  mor*  acquainted 
,  with  the  Polish  past  and  contributions  paid 
by  the  Poles  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
free  world." 

Tomasz   Arclszewskl,    cbalrman   of   the   ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  Polish  Political  Council: 
"On  the  occMlon  of  vhe  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  American  Journal.  I  am 
^.•ending  my  sincere  coogratulations  and  beet 
wishes. 

"I  hope  that  you  wUl  continue  to  work  for 
a  better  Polish- American  understanding  and 
to  serve  the  interests  of  Americans  of  Polish 

anc««try." 

Oen.  Ta<teus«  Bor-Koinorowskl.  former 
eommander  in  chief  of  the  Polish  home 
army:  "I  would  like  to  cxpresi  my  best 
wishes  to  the  Polish-American  Journal  on 
tbe  occasion  of  its  jubilee. 

"Tou  are  doing  an  Important  service  Ijoth 
for  the  United  States  and  for  Poland,  flght- 
iBf  vltorously  for  the  cause  of  liberty  The 
rapport  we  are  getting  from  the  Americans 
of  Polish  descent,  organlasd  in  the  Polish 


American  Congress,  and  from  the  Polish 
American  press,  is  of  tremendotis  importance 
to  the  people  of  Poland  and  of  other  enslaved 
countries  of  central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

"The  Polish-American  Journal  serves  this 
purpose  very  well  Indeed." 

Jerzy  Kuncewlcz,  chairman  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party.  Freedom;  vice  chairman  of  the 
Polish  National  Council: 

"For  centuries  the  Idea  of  himian  rights 
and  freedom  has  been  a  link  between  the 
Polish  and  the  American  peoples. 

"In  the  coming  days  of  struggle  against 
the  Commimlst  oppression  we  hope  for  such 
help  from  the  American  heroes  In  liberating 
our  coxuitry  as  was.  once,  given  by  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko  to  the  courageotis  fons  of 
young  America  fighting  for  her  independ- 
ence. 

"The  Polish-American  Journal  was  and 
still  is  championing  the  cause  of  freedom 
most  effectively.  The  grateful  thoughts  of 
all  freedom-loving  Poles  go  to  its  editors 
and  staff  in  the  paper's  well-deserved  Jubilee 
year." 


Air  Power  and  Morality 


EXTENSIOxN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Wilson,  entitled 
"Air  Power  and  Morality,"  in  which  Mr. 
"Wilson  sets  out  a  proposal  for  transform- 
ing the  airplane  into  an  instrument  of 
peace  and  freedom.  I  do  not  offer  the 
article  with  complete  agreement,  neces- 
sarily, but  I  believe  it  is  quite  thought- 
provoking,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  care- 
ful reading  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

An  POWn  AND  MOSAUTT 

(By  Eugene  B.  Wilson) 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  reported  to  be 
asking:  "Is  our  strategy  right?"  They  are 
said  to  question  the  wisdom  of  a  military 
policy  which  places  almost  sole  dependence 
upon  "population  bombing." 

Wilbur  Wright  died  regretting  that  he 
helped  to  create  the  airplane.  For  he  saw 
It  used,  not  primarily  as  the  dreamed-of  ar- 
gosy of  commerce,  but  as  the  fiery  chariot 
of  war.  Discovery  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanical night  toughed  off  a  resurgence  of 
barbarism  and  a  return  to  military  policies 
so  bankrupt  as  to  threaten  the  survival  of 
civilisation. 

Indiso-imlnate  bombing  of  civilian  popu- 
lations is  poor  strategy,  false  economics,  bad 
politics,  and  worse  morals.  Stupid  leader- 
ship has  brought  western  Christian  civillaa- 
tlon  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  Lacking 
the  directive  forc;?  of  moral  precept.   It   has 

l>een  unable  to  define  any  long-term  objec- 
tive, political  or  otherwise,  or  any  military 
strategy  other  than  that  of  destroying  every- 
thing within  Its  path.  This  was  the  strat- 
egy of  Genghis  Khan  and  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Future  historians  may  well  adjudge  "pop- 
ulation" and  "strategic"  bombing  as  the 
classic  blunder  of  all  time  And  the  cllmajc 
of  this  folly,  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiro- 


shima, may  have  revealed  such  irreverence 
for  bi^an  life  on  our  part  as  to  have  coet 
us  th*  moral  leadership  of  the  world.  De-. 
spite  (^  air  supertortty — or,  more  precisely, 
becau^  of  its  mistise — our  civilization,  once 
considered  the  loftiest  in  evolution  of  the 
huma^  spirit,  now  stands  on  the  defensive. 

Our 'vaunted  material  superiority,  flanked 
right  ind  left  and  breached  in  the  center  by 
horded  of  Asiatics,  has  begun  to  assume  some 
aspects  of  the  Maglnot  Line.  Threat  of  an 
atomi^  stockpile  dwindles  as  a  deterrent  to  a 
barbadlc  enemy  who  refuses  to  oblige  us  with 
sulubie  tactical  targets,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inviting  strategic  objectives  which  we 
offer  aim.  A  sterile  air  policy  has  infected 
our  B^itary  and  naval  policy  and  our  for- 
eign a^d  domestic  policies  as  well. 

Dread  of  such  an  outcome  Long  p>ervaded 
avlatiin  circles.  Bitter  controversy  has  raged 
ever  since  that  December  day  in  1903  at  Kit- 
ty ha  wjc  when  the  Wrights  demonstrated 
mechatnical  flight.  One  school,  led  by  tne 
Wrigl^s,  visualized  the  airplane  as  primarily 
a  vehltle  and  thus  a  potential  boon  to  clvil- 
lzatioi|.  The  other,  led  by  the  military,  saw 
it  as  ai  revolutionary  weapon. 

Thej  original  prophet  of  population  and 
strate^c  bombing  was  the  Italian  Gen.  Guillo 
DouhJt.  As  early  as  1909,  he  tried  to  interest 
his  gfvernment  in  the  potentiality  of  air 
bombirdment  of  urban  areas  as  a  cheap 
short-cut  to  power.  In  1921,  be  said  in  his 
book  Comcnand  of  the  Air,  that  "a  txxiy  of 
troops  will  stand  fast  under  Intensive  bomb- 
ings biit  workers  in  a  shop,  factory,  or  harbor 
will  nielt  away  after  the  first  losses." 

This  doctrine  found  ready  acceptance 
among  military  minds  of  an  era  which  pro- 
duced, Balbo  and  Mussolini,  Ooerlng  and  Hit- 
ler. And  disciples  continued  to  preach  it 
even  ;  after  experience  proved  otherwise. 
Citizetis  of  London.  Berlin.  Tokyo  and  other 
cities  hot  only  failed  to  melt  away  but  react- 
ed with  fanatical  resistance.  The  A-bomb 
at  Hlrpshima  appeared  to  support  the  theory 
but  it!  is  now  known  that  the  Japanese  had 
alreadty  decided  to  surrender  to  pressure  of 
sea  bkxrkade. 

Sober  second  thought  now  suggests  that 
blocktde  might  have  been  more  efllcient  in 
the  iotig  run.  Certainly.  It  would  have  been 
more  economical  because  we  are  still  pouring 
out  treasure  to  rebuild  institutions  we  bat- 
tered tiown.  One  thing  is  clear:  neither  our 
natural  allies  nor  our  late  enemies  relish  the 
Idea  (Jf  being  liberated  by  our  atom  bomb 
tactic#. 

Th«i  Russians  exploit  otir  lapse,  claiming 
leir  use  of  mUitary  aircraft  is  confined 
^ical  support  of  ground  forces  and  that 
of  threatening  to  use  atomic  bombs 
civil  populations,  they  apply  atomic 
energj  to  the  construction  of  public  works. 
Thus  jdoes  godless  leadership  exploit  to  its 
own  fd'antage  precepts  of  western  Chris- 
tlanltj  which  the  west  has  forgotten,  Grand- 
mothi"  Russia  puts  on  a  good  act  In  the  In- 
ternational Red  Riding  Hood  drama,  while  we 
have  let  ourselves  be  cast  in  the  role  of  the 

icing  sole  dependence  on  the  expioelve 
t)f  an  imcontrollable  weapon,  we  have 

ted  the  most  potent  force  in  our  pos- 
sessio* — the  catalyst  of  moral  principle.  To 
get  bark  into  character,  we  must  first  reassert 
adherence  to  principles  of  human  cotiduct 
whlchimade  us  what  we  are.  For  example, 
we  mi  ;ht  announce  our  Intent  to  ban  the  use 
of  aU  weapons  against  civil  populations  and 
confln  •  their  use  to  legitimate  miUtary  tar- 
gets. This  is  not  the  usual  Impractical  sug- 
gestlok  of  outlawing  weapons  or  of  limit- 
ing ai  naments,  but  rather  a  return  to  their 
prope^  employment. 

I  a  program  takes  for  granted  maln- 
tenaa  •  of  a  mUltary  air  force  capable  of 
effectl  re  reprisal  against  a  potential  disturber 
of  pes  :c.  It  calls  irr  a  statement  of  funda- 
mentif  national  Qbjfcttvee  which  should  be 
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and  Btipported.     Rrst 
ittoo  ct  tetftvlAuai 


)«« 


theeeevttyor 
as    the   Oreat   Chtneee   Wall    crmnbled 
tte  feet  of  pi  I  eats  tnden.  backed 
benevolent  sM  power,  so  wofold 
Cartain  rlee  owe  day  to  weieoiDe  tte 
of  a  fair  teeiA  for  tbe  uttiir 
fellow. 

Then  woald  eome  Oie  opputluuity  sensed 
by  the  Wilgfcii  at  the  dawn  of  tliis  emtury. 
JtBt  as  ttw  Barttn  itfrltft  twersed  tlM  role  oC 
tlie  bonAtaf  HHb»  so  wrti^^  aliBfb  ewie  to 
tte  own  as  tiw  calaliak  Inr  a  new  era  com- 
parmfale  to  that  wMeft  taffan  with  the  geo- 
gra|iiile  dtaoowrtai  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Here  Paz  acrosuratlea  might  replace  Paz  Brtt- 
annica.  and  therein  ttes  one  example  at  hope 
in  the  air. 


Niival  Gas  Pipefiaes  Failwre  Ukd  Caases 
as    RefMVte^    t*    tkc    Fc^al    Pi 
CommusioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOffll  W.  HESaTON 


Xm  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPBKSBITATIVBa 

Saturday.  October  2».  1951 


Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  SpMtar.  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
88.  which  I  filed  oo  January  3.  1951.  I 
have  now  received  and  wish  to  make 
available  a  report  of  the  results  of  an  in- 
qniry  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission having  a  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
Icai  ol  safety  in  connection  with  Xhe  use 
of  natural-gas  traosmission  pipelines. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  include  the  text 
of  the  explanatory  material  which  is  as 
follows  : 

Shortly  after  the 


id  tt>  suppoft  of  H.  S.  81  to 
It  wM  MaliHd^ttiat  tte 


faciUues 


I  iiirjiHn  BL  B.  81 
(tefiBtttva  tetennattoB  wttb  racard  ^o  fall- 
nree  wlilck  have  occurred  and  may  occur  oa 
tranamieslon  pipelines.  Ooo- 
f.  a  Irttv  of  Inquiry  wa^  sent  to  38 
of  the  maKw  iialwii  gwi  pipellae 
rabject  to  tiM  fostadteUon  at 

baale  of 
the   region 
located. 

The  reeults  of  this  inquiry  have  been  tabu- 
by  tbe  staff  oC  tiM  OoasmleeSan  and  ae- 
sy  this  mtmanaattaa.    It  rtHmid  be 
at  the  ovint  Ital  ttam  «aw«n  m 
■ot  constitute  a  sotatlai  to  ths  prwMwi  tf 

ptpelliM  faUxxrea  nor  do  tStey  Indkete  in  any 
bow  f&Uuraa  aaay  b*  peervHaead  ua 

OCUM 

of  failurea  and  aamm  ot 
whicn  mart  «•  eaHMnd  8i  tbe 


easily 

a  :ine  mlglDt  be 

Doroially 

sttvettea  of  new 

a  UDiMe  are  to  be 


Kren    t^ou|^h 
In  a  trench  wltlt 
the   con- 
cnts  '.hrouirh 
to  alUninate  steep 


by  a  number 


the  pipeline  company  reporting. 


and  on 
to 

This  m  tiM  period  tn  yman  which 

the  report  of  the  company  covers.  In  gen- 
perlod  ot  M)  yeen  la  ebown.  The 
>  at  the  CkawBlHeaw  to  the  cam- 
that  the  tnf  ormacioii  he  oa 
a  lO-f«ar  baete.  The  art  of  conatraetkm  ot 
ptpeiine  has  progreeeed  awtarlBlly.  and  It 
was  fMt  that  a  period  loiter  litaD  10  yean 
would  give  VHtae  weight  to  failures  on  plpe- 
■aa  ageita^H  which  were  osnetrwcSed  in  a 
■aowar  qwtte  dnsrcnt  from  the  peairtiue  of 
the  tndnMry  today . 

Weid:  Tkli  sobdMrifOa  vumim  three  typa 
at  welda  In  which  a  failure  may  have  oo- 
corad.  The  three  tjrpea  are  as  follows: 
Aeetylene;  Prior  to  the  developnxsit  of  tho 
portage  cleetrlc  wtidlng  geaeratan, 
ithodi  of  JotBlBg  Iei«tha  d  pipe  In- 
cluded weldlBg  by  meene  of  the 
acetylene  procees.  This  weid 
by  the  bomlxig  of  the  aoeCyleBe  gw  hy 
at  a  apedal  tiM'ch 
cataed  the  mritlng  of  a  special  steel  rod. 
molten 

in  tke  langtha  oT  plpa  to  be 

Btoel  plpeltne. 
In  the  in- 
calls  for  the  eanatnxtlan  of  pipe- 
by  means  at  electrtcany  wHded  jotnts. 
The  field  welding  of  a  pipeline  is  ^»»*«t  In 
aU  reepecta  to  proceduraa  which  would  be 
followed  In  a  shop.  It  is  hethi  ■twl  that  the 
electrle-wcidlag  is  iirii  la 
to  all  so  tftat  fartbv 
sary  at  this  potet. 

Shop:  In  fahrfortbig  steel  tatto  i^pe.  a 
numbo'  of  different  mechodi  are  employed. 
One  method  is  the  '«»"««'«§  oc  a  long  stoel 
plate  Into  a  cylinder  and  tlw  Jatolng  of  tte 
edges  at  the  plate  by  means  of  an  eteetade 
weld.  Where  a  tallnre  tn  a  c^kl  of  this  type 
occurred,  it  is  listed  txBdi 
Coopllngs:  Prior  to  the 
ttan  of  electric  welding,  lengths  of  pipe 
Joined  together  by  means  of  coupUsgs.  This 
was  a  device  whereby  two  rubber  rtogs  were 
:  on  etther  side  of  ttu  propoeed  Joint, 
mhbcr  rings  were  eompcaaaad  Into  a 
iMto  by  nMns  of  atoal  ztafi  Joined 
fey  bolta.  Whereas  a  weldMt  Joint  auAaa  a 
centlimw  length  of  steel  pipdfae.  wee  of 
eoopttncB  constltatad  a  aeries  at  tffeort  lengtha 
at  pipe  not  rigidly  tntaroonnected.  The  pipe 
Is  fTM  to  move  In  tfaaae  conpUnga.  A  fallnre 
of  tht  BBS  eoOM  oocor  at  one  of  these  oou- 
pUngs  by  caRastan  of  the  bolts  or  of  the  sta^ 
ilBs  to  back  of  the  robber  ring  or  tte  rubber 
ttsett  could  dsuifcaate  and  fan.  Such  a 
failure  would  be  fi»Mi<w«<^  u  a  blcfw-ont. 

Another  type  of  failure  which  can  occur  it 
a  coupling  la  that  daaalfled  aa  a  poU-cut. 
As  prevtoualy  — enUiuoed.  to  a  piprttns  Joined 
together  by  eowpitopi,  the  tndtvMnal  lengths 
of  nae  haise  a  eertata  digise  oC  fl  iiimIiiii  at 
.  The  caiMi  of  BDovesttut  of  pip** 
many  and  varied.    Whfft  nich 

occur    and   the    pipe  physically 
at  the  coupling,  such  a  failure 
would  be  daaiiOad  aa  a  pall-oot. 

Machinery:  Under  machinery  ■ 
two  typ«  of  pipeline  tifinre.  fit 
plpeWnas  are  tmrled  In  the  gnnmd  at  a  depth 
It  to  faotoct  titm  line  tram  'l«""*gt' 
farm  machinery.  This  appHea 
to  the  larger  tfKd  ptpellsea  which 
■tractad  acroBi  fanning  araaa.  MSny 
of  tile  oidar  Bbm,  partteolarly  In 
at  the  maalBalgpl  Blear  and  to 
prodaettvB  to 
sere  laJd  to  very  shaOow 
dltobes  or.  tn  aoow  tasM,  on  the  surface  of 
the  grooad.    m  ■od 


eoBcetvaMe  that  rt»d 


ccn- 
a   pipe 
One. 

The  chaaeea  of  rach  a  faUure  oeearrlsg 
sre  quite  remote  since  the  ptpettne  ccm- 
iploy  men  to  patRd  their  Unes.  and 
could  inform  eaaqpaay  oiBctais  of 
to  a  partlciitar  £rea. 
Tlserefcre.  tmdar  machinery  there  are  Usted 

"read.**  wMdi  an  fbliarea  *m  to 
chtoe^  opesattOB   and   one   under 
which  are  fKOnvas  caused  by  otiter  types  at 
Boachtoery. 

ery.  siflppliig  apaeaSlaaak  bgBgMaa  Kradmg 
an  area,  or  eoBstnaettDtt  ^Moadaiey  otlier 
than  roed-bulMIng  equlpnaent. 

River  croaslngi:  la  tike  coBatmetlDa  of  a 

!t  la  aaeeasary 

le  csmed  across  the 

■        on    a 

large  highway  brk^.  In  general,  the  ptpe- 
Ilnaa  are  UUd  to  a  treacb  under  the  stream 
bed.    Wliei  cmertngi  w— aMliiiii  one  of  the 

waahlng  oat  of  the  baafea  ef  tha  «rre«m. 
Theee  waah-outs  saput  a  pmUuu  of  th>->  line 
tofto  or  out  of  the  stream  bed  SiKh 
generally  resiilt  In  a  failure  of  the 
pipeline  on  the  stream  bank.  These  exces- 
aCva  flow  eondmnwa  nay  also  eaaae  the  nver 
bad  to  be  aooowd  oC  tte  top  of  the  buried 
ptpeltne  and  eaaae  fhilare  at  the  line. 
•n>eiefoee.  under  ilver  1 1  mitnta    theee  are 

ptpeiinea  to  be  euoatructed  under  rivers 
whhJi  axe  aJao  utfilHd  aa  aiwiluaage  areas 
tor  large  iifeeii  gidm  vaasads.    Two  t^i'-urr^ 

iiagilin  thafer  anchon  aad  the  anchors  pull- 
ing out  llie  pjpallwa  lee  ewidmrjiia  ir  a 
rtvar  laay  alao  daaaage  a  pipenae.  One  s\:ch 
gsPure  was  reported.  Danukge  caused  by 
theee  two  nieane  have  been  rlasslWnl  as 
other.  It  win  be  auaed  oppoalte  coaipany 
code  Ho.  1  that  there  are  B  Ihllares  Usted 
nndR*  river  croaalngs  "other."  Ibe  causes 
at  Itaam  toBmaa  were  reported  as  unknown 
by  tfM  reperttog  company. 

npe:  The  tabulation  lists  four  d  Cerent 
typaa  of  fallnre  of  the  pipe  itaeir.  N^curai- 
pipeUnes.  being  cansxructfd 
are  subject  to  corroslcn.  ICacy  of 
tnea  were  installed  In  the 
any  protective  un— uiiu  be- 
bBg  totwn  agalnat  corroatoo.  la  adrtlitim  to 
ozldatlon  (ruattng),  sted  is  sabject  to  cor- 
rorton  from  sou  chemJeals  and  electrolytic 
actton.  Stray  eleetrtc  currents  set  up  either 
by  the  ccmpoalKtan  of  the  aoU  or  from  eiec- 
trlc-povMr  emareee  win  travel  along  a  pipe- 
line. At  soBK  polBt,  dot  to  groimd  ccndl- 
ttons  or  tfe*  eomtnrtloa  of  the  line  itself. 

these  eusrenta  wUI  leave  the  pipeline  At 
sach  puUits  as  tbe  current  leaves  the  ptpc- 
llae.  the  cuiieuts  carry  away  a  part  of  the 
■toal  train  tte  ttaa.  ftaasnt-day  pmctloe 
dill  tor  tike  pmlHtiaB  of  p^dlMg  imoCv  •• 

eouualon  dam- 
due  to  ear- 
off  the  ptpettne  cCtoflr  i-fcamifi  or  elec- 
tttcal  are  listed  under  "ourrualiia.'' 

In  the  construction  of  a  plpallce.  indi- 
vidual lengths  of  Mm  aaaat  be  handled 
nmaeraas  ttoisa  bstaaaa  tte  point  of  fat^ri- 

to  ttie  ifTound. 

of  the  pipe  length  constitutes 

a  hagvd  of  daiaaca  to  the  pipe  length.   The 

of  tlie  pipe  by  rail  or  by  truck 


of 
tibe 
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to  tbc  tndlTtduaa  lencUx  of  pipe  Is 

atf.     Dort^   tlM  oonBtrueOMi  c€  » 

jUliiUin  wad  after  tiM  Um  ba*  b«en  laid  la 
tiM  ditch,  tbe  machinery  i9w<i  in  coDStrucU 
tag,  haiMfltng.  and  covcrtnc  the  pip*  may  tn 
way  or  anotlMr  <immm  Um  pipe  to  be 


IcactbaoC 
Ik  k.  Iwwvrcr.  tm* 
peaaftria  to  obuia  jNtfaet  roralta.  Pallures 
to  ptpeUixce  vliich  xb»  reporting  eranpanies 
haw  tM«n  abie  to  attribute  to  damage  to 
the  pipe  in  h«»wtwwg  hare  been  listed  vmtmr 


A  suBiber  of  f aBtaaa  were  reported  undtf 
"ipllt"  pipe.  These  are  falluree  In  the  pipe 
ItaeU  and  not  in  the  lougitudinal  weld  vhlch 
arc  reported  oadar  the  gencrai  hiartfcig 
""wald-chop "  »eel  ts  not  a  biaiifieiiMKini 
auktarfal.  Between  tu  original  mc^ten  state 
•ad  Its  fateicaUoo  Into  plate,  it  U  possible 
that  csrtala  teealgn  aMtartals  are  not  com- 
pIMsij  eiiaatiiated.  "nieae  substances  in  the 
st««l  stnietta«  cat—  wra>-TOisi  In  tabri- 
cating  «t«el  into  pipe,  particularly  where  a 
longitudinal  weld  is  employecL  It  is  possible 
that  the  welding  action  may  damage  the 
steel  pUte  itself  and  even  11  the  weld  were 
true,  a  failure  may  occur  at  some  short  dls- 
tanea  from  the  longitudinal  weld  where  the 
"af  tniiai  caused  by  welding  action  occurred. 
Whatever  the  cause,  where  the  pipe  Itself 
njptured.  such  failures  have  been  listed  un- 
der "spUt." 

It  ts  not  possiUe  to  construct  a  pipeline 
that  is  perfectly  straight.  Bends  of  sama 
kind  are  necessary.  Some  of  these  bends 
are  fabricated  in  shops  and  transported  to 
the  iiiiM<ilw  111  III  site.  Other  bends  are  made 
by  tlM  conatTUCtion  crews  in  the  field.  The 
shop  bends  are  subject  to  corrosion,  damaca 
In  transit  or  from  construction  machinary. 
or  tn  the  same  causes  of  failure  as  those 
which  are  listed  under  "split."  Field  bends 
are  subject  to  the  same  failure  potentials 
plus  the  fact  that  they  are  not  fabricated 
under  as  Ideal  conditions  as  obtained  in  a 
fabricating  shop:  however,  field  bends  are 
gencraUy  not  as  radical  in  degree  as  tboee 
fabricated  in  a  shop.  In  other  worda.  a 
field  bend  does  not  make  as  sharp  a  turn  as 
a  shop  bend.  The  reports  submitted  to  the 
Commission  did  not  permit  of  a  fizrther 
breakdown  as  to  whether  or  not  the  failure 
occtirred  in  s  sliop  or  a  field  bend;  therefore, 
all  failures  in  this  category  are  atmpty  listed 
at  a  "bend"  failure. 

Auxiliary  eciUipment:  Under  atnillary 
equipment  are  listed  falliires  which  have 
occtirred  on  any  part  of  the  system  other 
than  the  line  pipe.  This  includes  falluree 
Which  occtirred  at  control  valres,  metering 
stations,  etc. 

Unknown:  Under  the  general  category  of 
•TJnknown"  are  listed  the  failures  which  can- 
not be  placed  <n  any  of  the  foregoing  cap- 
tions. The  number  of  such  falluree  is  com- 
paratively smalL 

Total:  In  the  coHnnn  headed  "total"  are 
listed  the  total  failures  for  each  company 
for  those  occurring  during  operation  and 
during  testing  with  a  final  total  of  all  fail- 
ures for  each  of  the  reporting  companies. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  tabtilation  ar« 
sbo«a  the  summaries  of  the  Untal  failurea 
dtiring  operation  and  the  total  of  the  failures 
which  occurred  dxuring  testing  broken  down 
into  the  various  types  of  failure*.  There  are 
also  shown  the  grand  total  of  all  types  of 
failures  during  operation  and  during  taet« 
tng.  In  addition,  there  is  shc>wn  the  per- 
centage which  each  type  o.f  failure  bears  to 
the  grand  total  of  all  failures.  It  wlU  be 
noted  undtr  the  column  headed  "Total"  that 
approximately  half  of  all  failures  occurred 
dtirlng  operation  and  the  other  half  occurred 
during  testing.  This  figure  is  a  Uttle  mis- 
leading. 

It  win  be  n--ted  that  for  reporting  oocn- 
pany  cede  No.  14  there  were  Ml  fatttires  dur- 
ing teetlng  and  all  of  thcae  Ml  are  listed  as 


shop  failures.  Special  laention  must  be 
■aads  of  theaa  Ml  shop  failtires.  This  par- 
tteolar  plp^lna  waa  laid  dtiring  World  War 
n  for  oil  tranqwrtation.  In  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  wartime  conditions 
and  to  c<Hnplete  this  pipeline  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  testing  of  the  pipe  was  elimi- 
natMl.  In  addition,  the  pipe  fabricator  was 
also  faced  with  the  same  necessity  for  speed 
which  resulted  in  a  product  which  appar- 
ently waa  anhrtsndard.  When  this  particular 
ptp»u»M»  system  was  converted  to  natural- 
gas  usage  after  the  war  and  failures  became 
iseralent.  the  company  systematically  set 
about  to  test  the  complete  pipeline.  The 
661  failures  reported  were  discovered  dxirlng 
this  extraordinary  testing  program. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
661  failures  distorts  to  a  marked  degree  the 
final  result  as  shown  by  the  tabulation.  If 
the  Ml  failures  were  to  be  eliminated,  the 
total  failiues  during  operation  would  in- 
crease from  494  percent  of  the  total  re- 
ported to  approximately  80.6  percent  of  those 
reported.  In  other  words,  the  testing  of  a 
pipeline  prior  to  placing  that  pipeline  Into 
operation  does  not  eliminate  50  percent  of 
the  possible  operating  failures,  but.  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion, eliminates  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  possible  failures.  Similarly.  If  the  661 
failures  of  this  one  company  were  elimi- 
nated, the  percentage  of  failures  in  each 
classification  would  be  increased.  In  other 
words,  the  f>erceniaees  shown  in  the  very 
last  ime  of  the  Ubulatlon  would  all  be  In- 
creased approximately  60  percent  with  the 
exception  of  the  figures  shown  under  "weld 
shop,"  which  would  decrease  to  approxi- 
mately 15  percent. 

The  second  tabulation  contained  In  this 
report  is  entitled  "Cause  and  Extent  of  Dam- 
age Caused  by  Pipeline  Breaks."  One  of 
the  questions  contained  in  the  Commis- 
sion's questionnaire  was  the  extent  of  dam- 
age to  property  other  than  that  of  the  pipe- 
line owner  that  resulted  from  the  failure. 
Another  question  was  distance  from  point 
of  failure  that  damage  to  property  of  oth- 
ers resulted.  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tioiu  arc  summarized  on  this  tabulation. 
The  extent  of  the  dollar  damage  was  not 
given  in  all  cases.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  miles  of  pipeline  are  constructed 
In  regions  where  little  or  no  farming  is 
carried  on.  In  addition,  failures  tn  farm 
areas  c&n  take  pUCce  during  nongrowmg  pe- 
riods of  the  year.  As  a  result,  failures  may 
occur  which  do  little  if  any  damage  to  prop- 
erty other  than  that  owned  by  the  pipeline 
company. 

Under  the  column  headed  "Distance  from 
point  of  failure  that  damage  resulted" 
are  figures  which  give  some  Indication  of 
the  destructive  force  unleashed  by  each  fail- 
ure. It  was  the  intent  of  this  question  to 
determine  the  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
pipeline  that  damage  or  destruction  to 
property  of  others  occurred.  The  answers 
received  Indicate  that  many  of  the  reporting 
companies  gave  a  longitudinal  distance  along 
the  axis  of  the  line  as  the  answer  to  the 
question.  Therefore,  the  figures  shown  under 
this  column  are  wholly  inconclusive. 

The  third  tabulation  summarlzee  the  fall- 
uree which  caused  either  death  or  injuries. 
It  U  believed  that  this  tabiilatlon  is  self- 
explanatory. 

As  mentioned  at  the  very  outset,  the  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  pipeline  companies 
do  not  coo^tltute  a  means  whereby  future 
failures  of  pipelines  can  be  eliminated. 
Tb(«e  results  can  merely  be  vised  at  this 
time  to  Indicate  possible  points  for  further 
study  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
such  failures.  Pipeline  design  and  con- 
str\ictlon  practice  have  changed  materially 
In  the  past  IS  or  20  years.  Such  progress 
tn  t.he  arts  will  eliminate  many  causes  listed 
herein  as  already  ezemplifled  in  improve- 


ments f#om  welding  failures  because  of  elec- 
tric-welding superiority  to  acetylene  welding. 
Although  the  first  tabulation  tends  to  indi- 
cate a  g-eater  number  of  electric-weld  fail- 
ures percentagewise  than  those  that  occurred 
in  acetylene  welds,  the  picture  is  not  a 
true  on^,  since  there  are  undoubtedly  a  far 
greater  toumber  of  electric  welds  Installed 
than  tl^re  are  acetylene  welds.  As  pre- 
vlotisly  mentioned,  the  picture  as  to  poe- 
sible  wo^d  failure  is  greatly  exaggerated  be- 
cause oflthe  failures  which  occurred  because 
of  a  ww-lnstalled  facility.  Again  it  would 
appear  fhat  a  shop  weld  Is  not  as  good  as  a 
e  in  the  field.  It  must  be  remem- 
owever,  that  for  every  field  weld 
there  w^uld  be  at  least  six  times  the  equiva- 
lent lei^h  In  shop  welds.  The  same  type 
Is  would  also  apply  to  couplings 
ey  are  no  longer  employed  as  a 
method  of  pipeline  fabrication. 
Ividual  type  of  failure  reported  re- 
quires analysis  In  the  light  of  present-day 
construitlon  practices. 

Included  in  this  repiort  are  failures  from 
companies  which  operate  primarily  through 
sparsely  populated  areas.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, {pipeline  companies  tend  to  avoid 
traversing  populated  sections.  However. 
with  the  increasing  demands  for  natural  gas. 
naturalj  gas  pipelines  have  and  are  en- 
tering ihe  more  populated  areas  and  are 
coming  in  closer  proximity  to  dwellings  and 
other  si  ructxires.  Therefore.  It  would  appear 
that  If  (ome  of  the  causes  of  failures  which 
have  o  curred  In  the  past  are  not  elim- 
inated he  damage  to  property  and  the  dan- 
ger of  l  f  e  may  Increase. 
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ioturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  |»OW.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
there  has  been  gathering  strength, 
our  State  public  utility  commis- 
a  movement  in  opposition  to  the 
preference  clause  in  various 
statutes,  whereby  public  power 
?d  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
5t  be  sold  under  a  system  of  un- 
Iscrimination  in  favor  of  public 
bs  such  as  tminicipal  plants,  pub- 
ity  districts,  and  cooperatives. 
JMay  in  Seattle  a  group  of  western 
States Icommissioners  passed  a  resolution 
condeitining  the  preference  clause  as  an 
unfair, burden  on  the  customers  of  tax- 
payina  business -managed  electric  utility 
companies.  The  leader  of  this  move- 
ment uas  the  president  of  the  Idaho 
Public!  Utilities  Commission,  the  Hon- 
orable jH.  N,  Beamer.  who  expressed  his 
positio^  in  an  excellent  article  published 
in  a  rdcent  issue  of  Public  Utilities  Fort- 
nightlf 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  resolution 
of  the  western  utili^^^y  commissioners  was 
subse{|uently  endorsed  by  a  group  of  New 
Engladd  commissioners,  and  on  October 
18  at  Charleston,  8.  C.  by  the  national 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioner?., 
I  behave  the  Members  will  read  witli 
profit  tnd  interest  the  text  of  President 
3eanM  fa  article,  upon  which,  I  under- 


stand. 


the  Charleston   resolution   was 
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largely  based.  I  therefore  ask  uxtani- 
mous  consent  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
Rbcou)  m  it  appeared  in  the  Public  Util- 
ities Fortnishtly  of  September  13,  1951. 
TBI  UifTsn  PaafiJKB  roa  Ptnuc  Powsa 
(By  thm  Booormble  H.  N.  Basaer) 

A  paramoont  function  of  irtflttjr  lefUlalury 
commlHlons  to  to  see  that  electric  men  are 
supplied  with  ample  riectrldty  at  reaaooable 
rates  and  without  dlaertminatlon. 

All  commlsilotia.  both  Federal  and  State, 
obtain  thetr  Jur  Inaction  and  atithortty  from 
their  exuibUng  iItiIiiItt.  irtklch  prohlbtt  pref- 
erences and  dlerrtininatinn.  Ko  cummlMlnn 
would,  or  lawfully  could,  permit  a  trappUa 
of  electric  power  to  favor  one  town  over  an- 
other, either  as  to  rates  or  arailability  of 
or  allow  beneflta  to  be  denied  na- 
in  ODc  area  that  are  granted  to 
those  in  another,  or  permit  that  preference 
be  giren  (for  re—one  of  political  expediency 
or  otherwise)  to  any  group  cr  locality. 

Stirprising  It  to,  then,  that  varloui  Federal 
statmes  not  only  permit,  btrt  reqtilre  that 
preference  and  dtocrlminatioc  be  the  rule  in 
the  aide  of  electricity  from  Federal  power 
plants  constructed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, with  taxpayers*  money,  for  reda- 
n«^t*«"  flood  control,  navigatton,  and  other 
puipueeB. 

Thto  policy  stems  from  so-caDed  preference 
provlBlons  tn  Federal  statutes,  requiring  that 
preference  ('and.  more  recently,  priority)  in 
tlie  Mlc  of  project  power  be  gtren  to  ptfbtlc 
bodlM.  mtmklpelltlei,  coopciatiiee.  pubUc- 
utillty  dleUlcU.  and  other  simUar  agencies 
and  orgaalSBttana. 

Tbe  statement.  sonetliBes  made,  that  such 
preferences  in  power  sales  are  the  result  of 
kmg-CBUbltehed  Federal  poUcy— harlng  had 
their  origin  in  an  tmty  aerlemennn  Act  at 
i^rU  16.  1900— to  tuMJMuate  and  BUrtiiillin 
The*  act  (which  dealt  with  the  withdrawal 
of  *******  for  town-site  purposes)  merely  pro- 
Tided  that  whenever  a  deTelopment  of  power 
was  ntemmrj  tor  Irrlgatloa.  or  an  cpportti- 
nlty  waa  aflfaided  for  tbe  developBaent  of 
power  under  any  such  project,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  waa  auttaorlaed  to  lease  any 
or  po^MT  prtTQage  for  a  period 
10  yean,  gtrlxig  pieJweuw  to 
purpoeea. 

TtMt  preference  was  based  upoo  the  wm 
of  power,  and  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  power 
OMr— that  to.  the  mtmidpaUty  tlMlf.  at  a 
consumer  of  power  for  street  llglittnt.  waler- 
works.  azMl  other  suiiiuu  iiMiti  end  not 
xipon  the  manner  at  dletrfbatlon.  or  the 
type  at  agency  which  distributes  the  power 
to  coMumexa. 

Ptepit  Mdval  preference  requirements. 
on  the  other  band,  gtve  no  consideration 
wfaatrrer  to  the  cisiwiiimii  at  power,  tout  are 
baaed  entirely  tipon  the  type  at  dMrfltoitor 
tnTolTcd.  Therefore,  they  are  a  «llei  1  liidna- 
ttan  against  ctistonaers  of  regulated  utility 
companlei.  In  tmror  of  thoM  «ho  obtain 
their  serrlee  from  prefgred  dMrttailK*^ 
as  they  deny  to  citlaeiia  and  taaqiayars  the 
benefits  of  Federal  posm  devdopSMCta  tm- 
iMB  tiiey  are  served  by  so-called  preference 


Thto  policy  shotild  be  ttaorooghly  leitcwed 
liy  OoBgreet.  Federal  power  ptants  are  hoUt 
toy  pobUe  fnads  p«uy>asd  by  aU  the  taxpayers 
at  tto  WrttBM.  and  electricity  ttam  anch 

to  all  cttiaaBB  aad  elemnii  vmtb.  Jm  It  la. 
the  pnbUc  egeney  preCereaeee  are  forelBg  a 
rhangn  from  private  to  ptihnc  ownership  of 
dlstrtbuUan  tacimtss.  and  unlesi  tbla  trend 
to  halted.  ■iiLliWiflf  flf  tbe  elactrle  indus- 
try is  bound  to  result. 

In  December  19ST  David  B.  mienthal.  then 
a  Omctor  of  the  Tenn«ne  Vailiy  atJMrlty. 
eeettted  before  a  ooo^eeekMal  eppeofrta- 

ntr.  WiocuswoKTR.  Tou  think  there  to  a 
field   for   proAtable   operations   by 


eonpanlcs  aUai— fcle  the  T7A.  tmder  thto 
program? 

'Mr.  lAJBvnuL.  I  think  there  to  do  quc*- 
tloB  about  tiwt      ^ 

"Mr.  FrrzPATascK.  In  other  worda.  you  do 
not  arant  to  go  m  and  itoetrny  the  invest- 
or cttlBHaB  wbo  have  already  ptit  their 
tn  tbeaa  electric  companies,  and  there 
to  BO  latantkm  at  ao  doing. 

"Mr.  LBJnrrBSL.  That  to  exactly  correct. 

*-Mr.  UUenthal  said  further: 

*****  theUw  •  •  •  proeldesthat 
while  we  might  seU  power  to  pnUic  titlUties 
and  mtmleipalltlat  and  «au<4ieiaUeei  and  In- 
dustry, we  nroek  give  the  Mnnlctpelittee  a 


we  have  no  oomtrol  over  that  mu- 
nicipal preiereace  wMcb  to  provided  in  the 
law.  and  w*  are  boaad  to  carry  it  out.  But 
I  do  not  foraeee  tbe  ealamltotis  consequences 
that  have  been  indicated  foQov  from  that 
statutory  provlaion." 

TVA'S   BODopoilstle   program 
amy,  and  its  IMS  taport  refers  to 
Its  "naaoCiBllana  to  aaanlra  eaMlat  eiactric 


tion."  The  resulta  have  been  that  soma  SO 
electric  companies  have  been  put  oat  of 
btialneas  in  the  TV  A  service  area  (which  ex- 
tends far  beyond  tta  ronflaw  of  the  Ten- 
neaeee  Valley) ,  to  aalailtoli  tbe  greatest  elec- 
tric power  nwoopoty  that  the  coontry  has 
ever  known — not  by  Hie  Power  Tlust  Irat.  of 
all  thinga.  by  a  corporatiop  created  by  the 
Oovcmment  of  the  United  States. 

The  public  agency  preferences,  ss  presently 
existing  and  adndadtotcred.  had  their  hsgln- 
nlBg  In  tbe  TVawssiii  Ttiley  Act  of  lass. 
»  UM*  tn  tbe  eale  at  TVA  pow- 
aban  be  given  to  Statca.  coun- 
ties, munlcipalltlea,  and  cooperative  organi- 
sations. 

Nest  tB  point  at  time  wm  the  BonneriUe 
Project  Act  at  lOST.  in  which  the  preference 
pnwtofcais  have  t>een  carried  to  a  peater  ez- 
aan  in  any  otbcr  legklatlaii.  BtanOar 
are  contatnad  In  otbcr  statutes 
and.  with  one  exception,  these  preferences 
govern  the  «attre  Held  at  power  tales  toy 
Federal  agenelss  fitan  OovcmnMnt  plants. 

The  law  setUng  iqp  tbe  BoUldM  Canyon 
project  tn  1998.  m  Kanded  In  IMO.  prorUtos 
a  different  policy  covering  the  sale  and  dto- 
poaltlon  of  pro)ect  power,  with  the  stated 
end  in  view  that  as  large  a  portloii  as  pnasihie 
of  the  im}Ject  costs  shall  be  repaid  tron  power 
rerenties.  It  prorktes  that  tbe  Sacretary  of 
tbe  Xatcrtar  may  cootract  for  dailiaiy  mt 
posptr  at  the  switchboard  to  Statas.  aanaiel-' 
pal  corparatkms.  polttical  sabdtviakins,  aad 
private  corporattona.  and  oontraets  shall  be 
made  with  responsible  applicants  who  will 
pay  the  price  fixed  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  revenue  reqtilreaBcnts  as  ptuvhled  In  tbe 
act. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  acts  reeognlae  the 
eqinal  d^ls  at  aO  eitlBsna.  as  ■iartrlu  aaaBs. 
to  oMam  pofvcr  ftoaa  Vedaral  profseto  for 
their  needs,  regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
tribotor  which  seiivts  thcsi  is  a  preference 
agency  or  a  public  txUllty  company.  And  al- 
thotigh  the  cocgreestonal  poUcy  for  the  sale 
of  Boulder  Oam  power  to  a  aooroe  at  trrtta- 
tlon  to  tbs  Department  of  the  Interior  to- 
day-^wrlng  been  referred  to  by  one  high 
Int^^or  attdal  as  "the  screwball  policy  of  the 
past,  embedded  in  concrete,  steel,  and  copper 
at  that  dam" — ^the  fact  remains  that  the 
Boulder  Canyon  projoet  to  neafilHd  as  being 
financially  sooessaXul  and  acooomically 
sound,  due  In  part,  at  Isoat.  to  tbe  principles 
of  equal  and  fair  trtatmetit  of  botb  publicly 
and  privately  owned  ntilltice,  and  their  re- 
spectlea  cnstonaars. 

In  waitiset.  the  preference  and  related  pro- 
vtolons  tn  the  BoonavtUa  act  aaertt  ensastaa- 
tten.  Seetioa  4  begins  wttt  the  stataaaant 
ttst  "In  order  that  the  factimes  for  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  at  the  Bonne- 
ville project  shall  be  operated  for  the  benefit 


of  the  general  public"  (a  laodabla  objective. 
tout  wttb  a  iaft-toanrtad  apinoacb  that  U  the 
not  SO  ssrtatos.  voald  be  »ome- 
i  In  view  a!  what  comes  later  \ , 
shaU  at  ail  times,  in  dis- 
poatng  of  electric  energy  generated  at  ssld 
project,  give  preference  and  prlortty  to  public 
tKwUes  and  coopers  tives." 

Oectton  4  goes  xm  to  state  that  in  order 
*^  pwaeiTs  and  protact  tba  preff^rential 
li^ta  and  priorities''  of  pseaMancc-  acer.clee, 
If  "tbcre  shall  be  cocSleant  m  competing 
appUcations"  for  BoaoneTUle  power   from   a 


preference  agency  on  tbe  one  band,  "snd  a 
private  sgsaicj  of  any  rbatartar  ontte  other." 
the  application  of  tbe  pretaaneaafBicy  shall 
be  granted — and  this  racaitBSss  of  public 
iMiMaallj  or  any  ether  eonsldaratlon  except 
the  fact  of  preference  clasrtflcaftion.  Section 
5  proTliieB  that  when  contracts  are  entered 
Into  with  public  utility  companies,  such  con- 
tracts may  be  canceled  If.  In  tbm  Jwi^Taer.l 
of  tbe  Artmtntotralur.  the  power  is  likely  to 
be  needed  to  ssttafy  the  requirements  of 
preference  ctistomers  to  the  end  "ihat  their 
**preferential  rights  and  pricrlUes  *  "  ' 
shall  at  an  times  be  preserved." 

One  may  wtil  poae  the  question :  Wha:  part 
Of  the  people  are  not  a  part  of  the  general 
public  In  the  Pacific  Northwest?  Tlte  an- 
swer obviously  to:  Those  electric  users  who 
are  not  served  by  preference  agencies. 

BureaxKTatlc  admintotration  of  the  pref- 
erence and  priority  to  putdic  power  agencies 
goes  far  beyond  the  law.  As  evidence  of  this, 
lefsienee  need  only  be  made  to  the  Memo- 
randtua  on  Power  Policy  to  All  Stalls  of  the 
Department  at  the  Interi<»^.  issued  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  January  S. 
1M6.  in  which  it  to  stated: 

The  following  principles  are  designed  "to 
It  the  rnngrisslonsl  policy."    They 
all  staffs  and  oAelato  o<  the  De- 
partment who  deal  vrtth  power. 

Under  the  bcoding  C^xration  and  Sales, 
the  first  dkectlre  read|  as  follows 

a.  Active  assistance,  frcm  the  verv  begin- 
ning uf  the  planning  and  suthorlzstion  of  a 
project,  ahall  toe  given  to  the  organleation  ':.! 
pabUc  ■gr*"'*—  and  cooperatlvaa  in  each 
pn^sct  area.  The  statutory  objectives  are 
not  aktalnad  by  merely  waiting  for  a  pre- 
ferred customer  to  come  forward  and  oS^r 
to  purchase  the  power. 

The  policies  and  practices  so  est&bUaiicd 
have  been  cazrled  forward  by  succeeding 
Secretaries,  and  are  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
flC  Oh  Intarlor's  and  BonneviUe  Power 
ktiOB's  basic  phUoeophy  and  pro- 
today. 

Agency  action  and  admintotration  have 
extended  the  preferezkce  provlaloas  so  as 
virtually  to  exclude  the  costoners  cf  regu- 
lated electric  companies  from  etTectiv^  par- 
ttdpaitian  In  supply  of  power  generated  at 
nderal  planta.  Tliey  are  being  utilized  un- 
der policies  and  practices  which,  if  ecg^aged 
In  by  any  power  snppilcr  other  than  agencies 
0*  the  Government  Itself,  would  be  in  out- 
rlgfat  violation  of  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tory statxitea,  and  might  vrell  be  ccnstderad 
ss  eomblBSttans  and  wwvp**  **•**■  m  restraint 
of  eammeree  and  trade  nnder  eslstlag  laws. 
BPA  has  coostotHBtty  rafosed  to  enter  Into 
reaaonabla-tffB  eontneti  v:th  titillty  com- 
panies, and  tbe  acCtv*  aaaiBtanre  of  Its  rep- 
lasi  Ilia  1 1  w  has  been  earvled  to  the  extent 
of  open  sgltatlon  and  propaganda  for  f orma- 
of  public   power   groups   as   potential 


The  Idcelogy  behind  fbm  prefererce  pro- 
▼lalons  was  aeverely  critteiaed  by  President 
Harry  X.  Polk  of  the  National  lieclamation 
Association,  at  the  anntial  convection  held 
St  ^alt  Lake  City   In  November   1949.     He 

"With  the  pooling  of  power  that  to  planned 
under  basln-w'de  devvtopmsnt.  every  State 
should  be  entitled  to  Its  )ust  share  of  pc  wer 
created  at  major  dams,  without  any  threat 
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of  Tcprtakl  bMSOM  of  Ita  tbtiket  In  the  oper- 
ation of  tU  power  IWMtii— ■  whether  tt  b« 
Uaqufh  prtrato  or  pfuMle 

-Ttotn  Is  wwtMilt 
wranc  in  a  sltustloB  in  which  the  Federal 
Oovanunait  can  conoc  Into  any  area,  bulkl 
dams,  flood  productlTe  lands  to  prorkla  pro- 
tection for  downstream  Ststes.  gnMrate 
power  at  those  dams,  ttaez.  tell  any  State 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  power  will 
fp  to  preferred  pujlk-powcr  actnetes  in 
other  States  unless  that  Stata  is  willing  to 
go  public  power.** 

The  Socialisric  Implications  of  the  pub- 
lic-power prcfaccDces  are  beginning  to  re- 
ceive the  recognition  that  they  deserve.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Ulasourl  Basin  Interagency 
Committee  in  Ai»ll  1951  tne  committee  was 
urged  to  seek  modification  or  existing  Fed- 
eral law*.  As  reported  in  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal  on  April  16.  1951: 

"The  suggestion  was  made  before  the  river 
development  policy  group  by  a  long-time 
rlver-progr&m  supporter.  George  R.  Call,  of 
Sioux  City.  Call  is  a  director  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Federal  barge 
line     •     •     •. 

"Call  appeared  before  the  interagency 
commitee  asking  how  additional  power  could 
be  obtained  for  Sioux  City  for  defense  in- 
dustries. Be  was  told  that  sale  to  private 
con;panles  could  be  made  only  after  demands 
of  rural -electrlflcaUon  associations  were  sat- 
isfied. 

"  'It  is  distxirbtng  when  businesses  mov- 
ing to  the  Midwest  want  power  and  we  have 
to  tell  them  It's  not  available.'  be  said. 
•If  we  are  going  to  be  limited.  I  don't  know 
how  any  man  believing  in  free  enterprise  can 
support  the  river  program.'  " 

At  a  meeting  of  western  public  utility 
commissioner  representatives  at  Seattle. 
Wash.,  in  May  1951,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"Whereas  provisions  contained  in  various 
FMaral  statutes  give  preference  to  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives  in  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric power  produced  at  Government  power 
plants,  which  preferences  unjustly  discrimi- 
nate against  numerous  citizens  and  electric 
tiaers  who  are  served  by  <lectrlc  utility  com- 
panies under  State  commission  regulation; 
and 

"Whereas  such  preferences  have  been  and 
are  being  used  to  foster  and  expand  public 
power  projects  to  the  detriment  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  regulated  utilities;  and 

•"Whereas  the  benefits  of  power  produced 
at  Federal  projects  should  be  made  available 
to  all  users  of  electricity  on  equal  terms: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  b€  urged  to  adopt  a  Federal  power 
policy  which  will  make  the  power  generated 
at  Federal  projects  available  to  all  citizens 
and  users  without  discrimination,  and  that 
tba  provisions  contained  in  existing  statutes 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  electric  power 
and  energy  from  Federal  projects  be  re- 
scinded." 

To  this.  I  subscribe.  The  right  to  obtain 
Government  power  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  ide- 
ologies imposed  by  law. 

Federal  power  projecta  are  costing  the  tax- 
payars  of  the  Nation  not  milliona,  but  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  These  monu- 
mental developments  are  tax-free,  and  have 
all  the  low-interest  crwdit  and  borrowing 
power  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  tichmd 
them. 

Power  users — as  American  citizen*  and 
taxiMyers — are  entitled  to  equal  traatmant 
from  Government  agencies,  even  though 
thplr  electric  needs  are  supplied  by  the  pri- 
vate eu  erprioe  aystam. 


Meat  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

iiF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  the  National  Live 
Stock  Producers  Association,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1951.  which  was  sent  to  all 
Mc^l)ers  of  Congress.  I  immediately  con- 
tacted the  OflBce  of  Price  Stabilization 
and  asked  for  their  comments. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
EHSalle.  the  Director  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion, which  completely  refutes  the  state- 
ments contained  in  that  letter. 

In  order  that  there  nay  be  no  further 
misunderstanding  about  this.  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  both  letters,  which  are 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  LrvE  Stock 
PaoDucERs  Association, 
Chicago,  ill.,  September  27.  1951. 
To  ilrmhers  of  Congress. 

GiXTLMMXs:  In  a  telecast  originating  in 
Sfin  Diego,  Calif.,  on  September  25,  1951, 
Michael  V.  DiSalle.  Director  of  Price  Stabili- 
zation, attempted  to  place  the  entire  blame 
for  his  unworkable  meat  controls  on  the  live- 
stock and  meat  industry.  We  are  enclosing 
ccpy  of  the  press  release  prepared  by  OPS 
which  we  hope  you  take  the  time  to  read 
carefully. 

Coming  from  an  official  who  is  the  Di- 
rector of  one  of  our  Government  agencies, 
these  statements  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
to  arouse  the  indignation  of  all  of  us  who 
know  something  about  the  livestock  and 
meat  indvistry.  We  wish  particularly  to  call 
your  attention  to  pages  2  and  3  of  this  OPS 
press  release  where  Mr.  DiSalle  has  made 
some  especially  vicious  statements  concern- 
ing what  he  calls  dishonest  practices  of  live- 
stock producers. 

As  you  know,  most  of  the  livestock  mar- 
keted in  this  country  is  sold  at  markets 
which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
where  all  marketing  practices  are  regulated 
by  that  Department  under  provisions  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Mr.  DiSalle  is 
presuming  to  tell  the  American  public  that 
he  knows  more  about  livestock  marketing 
thafn  another  Government  agency  which  has 
been  charged  by  Congress  with  the  regula- 
tion of  livestock  marketing  practices  over- 
a  long  period  of  years. 

The  facts  concerning  livestock  marketing 
practices  can  be  obtained  from  the  Live- 
stock Branch  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  We  think  it  would  be 
In  the  Interest  of  an  efficient  defense  pro- 
giam  for  Congress  to  obtain  these  facts  and 
release  them  to  the  public. 
Very  truly  yours. 

National  Live  Stock  Paooucxss 

Association, 
P.  O.  WnsoN,  Secretary -Manager. 

Economic  Stabilization  Agknct, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  AStAHAM  J.  Mttltek. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dzxa  Ml  MiTLTsa:  This  refers  to  your  let- 
ter to  Harold  Leventhal,  chief  counsel.  Of. 
flee  of  Price  Stabilization,  dated  October  S. 
1051.  enclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  P.  O.  Wilson, 
secretary-manager  of  the  National  Livestock 


Produces  Association,  dated  September  2^. 
1951.  Mr.  Wilson  s  letter  referred  to  a  speecli 
made  ii  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  September  2£. 
1951,  in  which  I  discussed  meat  price  con- 
trols. 

Mr.  V  Uson  apparently  misunderstands  my 
statem*  nt  as  a  blanket  indictment  of  all  live- 
stock p  oducers  for  dishonest  practices.  M;*. 
Wilson 'observes  that  most  of  the  livestock 
marketed  In  this  country  is  sold  at  markets 
under  he  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  cf 
Agricul  ure.  He  states  that  I  am  presuming 
to  tell  t  de  American  public  that  I  know  more 
about  ivcstock  marketing  practices  than 
anothei  Government  agency  charged  ty 
Congreis  with  the  regulation  of  livestock 
market  ng  over  a  long  period  cf  years.    Fe 

recomn  ends  that  Congress  obtain  the  facs 
conceri  ing  marketing  practices  from  the 
Llvesto:k  Branch  of  the  United  States  De- 
partmeit  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  1  clear  that  my  statement  was  not  a 
condenination  of  the  entire  meat  and  llvn- 
stock  Itidustry.  It  explicitly  separated  the 
honest  and  cooperative  members  of  the  in- 
dustry from  the  chiselers.  For  example  I 
said:  "rime  after  time  individual  membe.'s 
of  the  Industry  have  come  into  my  offlcs, 
stating  their  willingness  to  cooperate."  Re  - 
erence  vas  made  to  the  "honorable  people  In 
the  m«  »t  Industry."  and  the  "many  packers 
[who I  have  told  me  that  the  regulations 
issued  jy  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  aie 
workable  and  do  not  Impose  finfair  restric- 
tions or  impossible  conditions  on  the  indus- 
try. E  ut  they  felt  the  program  was  doomed 
becaua ;  of  the  large  number  of  people  within 
the  Inlustry  who  not  only  would  not  cc- 
cperat<  with  a  control  program,  but  who 
even  ii  normal  times  engaged  in  a  greot 
many    sharp  practices." 

It  la  also  clear  that  I  was  not  presuming 
to  tell  he  American  people  that  I  know  moie 
about  Ivestock  marketing  than  the  Depart- 
ment (if  Agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  nc^t 
only  VIM  tliere  no  expUclt  or  implicit  crlt;- 
cism  o;  the  Department  of  Ag:  "culture  in  the 
statement  but  a  number  of  the  charges  made 
by  mej  were  based  on  facts  obtained  from 
the  D(  partment  of  Agrlcultiire,  which  hJis 
always  conscientiously  attempted  to  discover 
,  and  pi  Mecute  the  violators  of  its  regulations 
and  w!  ilch  in  my  Judgment  has  done  a  good 
Job.  Thus  the  facts  which  Mr.  Wilson  recom- 
mends that  Congress  obtain  from  the  Dt;- 
partmi  nt  of  Agriculture  will- 8Ubstantia:e 
my  chirges. 

The  first  explicit  charges  of  dlshone:>t 
p»  -xtl<  ee  adverted  to  concerned  short  weight 
vlolatl  )ns.  In  the  Chicago  market  alone  the 
Depart  ment  of  Agriculture  has  recently  un- 
cover© I  between  55  and  60  cases  of  Improper 
markei  weighing.  Similar  improprieties  we."^ 
found  {in  Kansas  City. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  Jurisdiction  over  only  340  posted  mar- 
kets, a  t  which  ibout  65  percent  of  the  live- 
stock s  marketed,  out  uf  a  total  of  some 
2.000  fiarkets  In  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  IMpartment  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  or 
responsibility  for  some   1,660  markets. 

A  njimber  of  th.  practices  adverted  to  are 
of  the  sort  which  occur  at  these  small ar 
markei  s.  For  example  selling  cattle  is 
•fully  fed"  which  have  been  fed  only  long 
enough  to  get  a  deceptive  cover  Is  the  sort 
of  pra;tlce  that  might  occx'r  at  a  count -y 
buying  station  or  small  nonpoeted  market. 
The  sa  me  observation  is  true  of  misrepresen- 
tattloi  s  of  bogs  as  "corn-fed"  when  thi»y 
actual  y  were  not.  Information  about  these 
practl<  Bs  has  been  obtained  from  honest 
members  of  the  indiutry  or  discovered  by  our 
enforcement  officers. 

Othfr  practices  mentioned  also  concerned 
activit  es  over  which  Agriculture  has  no 
Jurisdl  :tion  and  for  which  it  has  no  respon- 
stbilitJl.     The  Oiarp  practice  of  meat  whole* 
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■alers  and  retailers  referred  to  fall  into  this 
category.  Information  as  to  these  vlolattotis 
and  others  was  obtained  by  me  from  the 
many  honest  members  of  the  various  pro- 
duction and  dlstrlbatlon  levels  of  the  meat 
Industry  who  conferred  with  or  complained 
to  me.  Investigation  by  the  OPS  enforce- 
ment staff  has  also  been  the  basis  for  and 
confirmad  many  of  these  statements. 

With  reference  to  misleading  grading,  it 
WM  stated  that  aUuishtcrera  may,  on  self- 
gradad  meats,  represent  tiM  meat  as  better 
than  it  is  and  that  retailers  sooietlmes  lead 
the  ctistomers  to  believe  that  meat  Is  a 
hl_,her  grade  than  It  actually  Is.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  grading  require- 
menu  are  permicslTe,  not  mandatory.  The 
OfBce  of  Price  Stabilization's  grading  re- 
quirements are  znandatory.  Tlaus,  no  erttt- 
cism  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
be  inferred  from  these  statemenu.  Par- 
tbermore  the  misleading  grading  referred  to 
Is  by  self -graders  and  retailers.  In  this  con- 
text, the  Department  is  not  Involved  at  all. 
The  truth  of  such  charges  has  alco  l>een 
borne  out  In  numerous  cases  by  reporta  from 
members  of  the  Industry  and  confirmed  by 
OPS  investigations. 

The  charges  that  water,  ice.  and  cereal  are 
sometimes  added  in  the  preparation  of  ham- 
btoger.  that  lungs,  melts,  tripe,  and  iUegal 
amounts  of  cereal  are  used  m  proccaeed 
meats  and  that  excessive  fat  Is  left  on  retail 
cuta  did  not  imply  any  criticism  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  charges  were 
limited  to  the  activities  of  certain  nonfed- 
erally  inspected  operators  and  small-shop 
keepers.  The  Department  has  no  duties  re- 
lating to  sharp  practloea  by  these  persons, 
no  obligations  as  to  retailers  and  no  Jurisdic- 
tion at  aU  over  actlvitl^  solely  In  Intrastate 
commerce. 

The  most  ImprMidTe  confirmation  of  my 
charges  Is  funilataed  by  the  restilta  of  an 
Intensive  enforcement  drive  In  the  last  2 
weeks.  OPS  enforcement  agents  uncovered 
1.849  alleged  violations  of  Ita  meat  regxUa- 
tions  by  740  meat  firms.  The  investigation 
has  already  resulted  in  injunctive  action 
against  85  firms  and  the  filing  of  four  crimi- 
nal complaints.  A  total  of  1,953  packing 
planta  were  insp>ected.  This  indicates  that 
between  37  and  38  percent  of  the  firms  In- 
vestigated were  in  violation. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  con- 
cerning my  statement,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
them. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Michjlkl  V.  DiSaujc 
Director  of  Price  StabUitmtiOH. 


Notkinc  Sore  but  Death  aad  Taxes  aid 
Tax  Collectors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  me- 
dieval times  the  tax  collector  was  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  scorn.  His  job  was 
baaed  upoo  his  ability  to  drain  taxes  out 
of  every  source  and  he  kept  a  portion  as 
his  own.  In  modem  times  the  tax  col- 
lector has  become  an  administrative  of- 
ficial, and  he  has  been  popularised  as  a 
good  fellow  vho  does  his  duly  no  matter 
how  much  it  hurts — the  other  fellow. 


Pktxn  every  indication  on  the  current 
scene  some  of  our  collectors  wnr  to 
be  rererting  to  the  old-fadiioned  gentry. 
In  the  St.  Louis  inquiry  it  now  appears 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  B4r. 
John  W.  Snyder,  talked  to  the  Federal 
judge  conducting  a  grand -jury  investi- 
gation implying  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment could  do  the  job  of  cleaning 
up  things  by  itself.  Sweat  on.  Mr.  Tax- 
payer, sweat  on. 


TW  AccompiishmeBtt  of  the  Ei{bty->ec- 

•nd    Congress.    Their    Importance    aad 
Sifnificance  to  tbe  Peoples  of  tbe  United 

States  aad  of  tbe  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


OV  TOKKMSBKM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RVRESSh'TATmB 

SatVTday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach adjournment  of  this,  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty -second  Cc>ngress.  I 
know  that  aU  of  us  must  be  reflecting 
upon  our  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments during  the  almost  10  months 
of  our  labors  and  work  together  during 
this  oontiniMnis  SBBBion. 

It  has  been  mr  custom  and  privilege 
to  return  to  the  district  which  I  liave  the 
honor  to  represent,  following  adjourn- 
ment— to  report  to  the  people,  to  visit 
and  talk  with  them,  rtiwaifinc  with 
them  the  work  cf  their  Coogrem.  1  tiave 
never  failed  to  find  them  very  miKh 
aware  of  the  issues  of  their  Government 
and  informed  of  the  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  proper  and  eflBcient  oper- 
ation of  the  largest  Government  on 
earth.  I  have  made  it  a  practice,  as  a 
part  of  my  obligation  as  a  Meml>er  of 
Congress,  in  reporting  to  the  ijeople  of 
the  district,  to  give  to  them  an  :ict:otmting 
of  the  work  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Congress. 

I  know  that  many  will  ask.  "What  have 
been  the  accomplishments  of  the  Eighty - 
second  Congress,  thtis  far?"  In  answer 
to  this  proper  inquiry.  I  feel  rJiat  it  can 
be  said  that  'the  acrompliahments  of  the 
Eighty -second  Congress  have  been  of  al- 
most imprecedented  importance  and  sig- 
nificance. They  have  t)een  far-reaching 
and  of  great  significance  in  the  present 
and  futtire  role  which  the  United  States 
has  l)een  called  uix)n  to  play  in  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  which  is  the  aim  !ind  aspira- 
tion of  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of  the 
world." 

The  accomplishments  ancl  achieve- 
ments of  the  Congress  have  txien  vital  to 
the  defense  and  security  oi  our  own 
country  and  of  great  importaoce  toward 
bringing  alx>ut  order  anc  stability 
throughout  the  world.  The  Congress  has 
measured  up  to  tbe  challenge  Of  making 
our  countiT  strong  and  pr^Xired-  This 
has  been  the  field  in  which  this  session 
of  tie  Congress  has  primanl:r  worked — 


for  peace  and  security  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

To  sustain  my  statement  in  this  re- 
gard let  us  review  scane  of  the  specific 
actions  during  this  taMorifC  session. 
mFsms  am  wtcxjurrr 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea — a  threat  to  free- 
dom and  lilxTty  everj-wtiere — and  fol- 
lowing the  emergency  declared  by  the 
President — the  Congress  has  directed  its 
energies  and  attention  to  the  problem.s  of 
preparedness  and  defense — to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  ttae  security  of  our  Nation. 
As  an  clllKBf  of  aar  freat  Nation  know 

azMl  recognlxe.  freedom  and  hberty  are 
priceless — peace  does  not  come  cheap  aod 
security  is  not  a  matter  of  luck. 

The  Bghty-second  Congreto.  In  full  re- 
flection of  the  deep  desire  of  all  cSUrens 
of  the  United  States  to  attain  peace  and 
security,  has  taken  the  most  immediate 
steps  toward  that  attainmrnt— that  is, 
the  providing  of  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  building  up  of  our  defenses  and  for 
the  attainment  of  America °s  peace  and 
sectnity. 

More  than  that,  the  Congress — also  In 
reflection  of  the  decent  impulses  cf  the 
people  of  the  United  States — has  pro- 
vided the  world  of  free  nations  with  the 
inspiration  and  the  will  lo  exert  their 
own  hesi  efforts  toward  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined stand  against  the  ihreaus  of  Com- 
mtinist  aggression.  The  forthright  ac- 
tions of  the  Ooogress  to  build  up  qui* 
Nation's  defeases  and  to  assLst  other  na- 
tions— who  only  a  short  time  ago  were 
flat  on  their  iMcks  and  deva5tated  far 
more — constitute  an  important  and  his- 
toric step  forward  in  the  held  of  peace. 

The  actions  of  the  Congress  in  this  re- 
gard represent  steps  in  the  enhghtened 
self-interest  of  otu-  own  Nation — the 
making  of  friends  and  allies.  We  are 
ccxMtraeting  an  impregnable  military 
defense  throtigh  building  our  oun  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  into  the  most  pcv  er- 
f  ul  in  the  world. 

To  assure  our  own  adequate  military 
defense,  the  Congress  voted  funds  in 
the  amotmt  of  $56,000,000  000  for  the 
building  up  of  the  mitttary  forces  alone. 
These  fimds.  the  largest  defense  appro- 
priation  ever  voted,  will  go  toward  the 
creation  of  an  Air  Porce  of  95  winps, 
an  Army  l)ctter  trained  and  e<?uipped 
than  any  other  army  in  thr  world,  and 
a  two-ocean  Navy — the  world's  most 
powerful — with  a  super  aircraft  earner 
in  each  ocean. 

Included  with  this  appropnation  are 
funds  for  necessary  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  atomic  energj*. 
jet  propulsion  and  every  modem  device 
which  wotild  give  our  Nation  added 
strei^th  and  seeortty. 

Toward  the  attainment  of  military  su- 
periority, provisions  were  made  for  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  development  of  the 
great  Air  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter in  Coffee  and  Franklm  Counues  in 
Tennessee,  and  for  the  expanfion  and 
developcDent  of  Sewan  Air  Forc€  Base, 
at  Smyrna,  Rutherford  County.  Tenn. 
Funds   for   this   latter   purpose   in   the 
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•moont  of  »15.M0jC0Q  1m««  been  author- 
tK6  axid  t».MMM  of  tfate  sum  appro- 
priAtad  is  DOW  a^«i]«ble.  In  addlliDa.  the 
jUUiiteiT  InstaUattocs  ConstmcUofn  bill 
^i^aAes  ^pptopriatfaHis  for  other  sim- 
ilar projec.s  throucbout  the  Mttacm. 
The  Oak  Ridge  atomic  plant,  alao  In 
Texinessee.  and  other  atomic  plants,  the 
new  hydrocen-bomb  plant  and  similar 
projects  bare    been  proTided    for  and 


MTTkOS 

World  War  n  proved  that  no  nation 
may  isolate  itself  and  aithdiaw  from  the 
worid  awl  selfishly  find  security..  Time 
and  modem  cirUi»ti«i  have  drawn  us 
closer  together  and  made  neighbors  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  that  fact.  Judge 
Cordell  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  when  Sec- 
retary of  State.  concei^Td  what  is  now 
imnwTi  as  the  R?ciprccal  Trade  Agnree- 
ments  Act  for  furthering  good  will  among 
nations  through  the  mediiim  of  friendly 
trade  and  conuiercial  relations.  This 
has  been  called  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
struments for  permanent  peace  ever  set 
forth.  The  Congress,  during  the  session 
just  ended,  has  again  extended  this  great 
act.  restricting  its  benefits  only  to  Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

In  a  f  iirther  efl<M^  to  protect  our  shores 
from  invasion  and  to  provide  a  buffer 
acainst  further  Communist  aggression  in 
jurap»  Congress  approved  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  mutual-security  program 
for  military  aid  to  European  nations — 
our  allies  and  friends  in  Europe — in  the 
building  up  of  a  European  Defense  Army 
under  the  command  of  General  Eisen- 
hower. Funds  in  the  amount  of  $6,000.- 
000.000  were  voted  to  further  this  pro- 
gram. Passage  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  Europe,  in  its  present  economic  con- 
dition, can  provide  men  more  readily 
than  it  can  arm  them  and  a  dollar  spent 
to  build  up  Europes  defenses  now  wiil  be 
as  valuable — or  more  so — as  a  dollar 
spent  at  home  for  defense  at  this  time. 
The  main  objective,  imder  this  measure, 
is  to  keep  war  away  from  our  shores — 
to  build  up  a  defensive  wall  of  strength 
against  the  further  spread  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  Under  this  program. 
our  Nation  will  furnish  arms  and  equip- 
ment for  European  troops.  This  assist- 
ance is  turning  weak  nations  into  strong 
nations — buffers  against  communism— 
all  in  our  own  best  interest 

BCOKOirr — urrtATioH— comaoLS 
On  the  home  front  and  affecting  our 
civilian  economy,  one  of  the  foremost 
legislative  measures  passed  was  the  De- 
feme  Production  Act. 

This  law  has  a  twofold  purpose:  First, 
adequate  production  for  the  miUtair 
build-up  and  for  essential  civilian  re- 
quirements; and  second,  the  prevention 
of  run-away  inflation. 

As  civilians  learned  during  World  War 
n.  a  high  rate  of  military  production 
calls  for  diversion  to  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  greater  portion  of  our  vital  mate- 
rials, thus  reducing  substantially  the 
amount  of  such  materials  which  can  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  civilian  goods. 
As  shortages  of  civilian  goods  are  thus 
created  some  form  of  price  controls  is 


considered  highly  desirable  and  essential 
to  prevent  ruinous  rvm-away  inflation. 

Under  the  bill  viTitten  by  the  Congress 
in  this  respect,  controls  are  provided 
without  an  undue  restriction  of  private 
enterprise.  The  full  impact  of  the  drain 
which  military  production  will  take  from 
the  total  output  of  civilian  goods  will  not 
be  felt  unUl  1952  and  1953  but  the  Con- 
gress m  moving  at  this  time  to  impx>se 
moderate  controls  has  thus  checked  and 
forestalled  an  inflationary  build-up 
which  woiild  rob  our  citizens  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  their  savings. 
Inflation,  which  would  throw  our  Nation 
into  economic  chaos,  would  be  encourag- 
ing to  CtMnmunist  aggression  and.  there- 
fore, it  must  be  prevented  by  every  proper 
means  ptossible. 

ACKICULTUmS 

Provisions  were  made  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — such  beneficial  programs 
as  soil  conservation,  rural  electrification, 
rural  telephone  service,  agricultural 
credit  programs,  and  Tor  agricultural 
production,  marketing,  and  research. 

Funds  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  in  the 
amount  of  $720,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1952  were  appropriated.  While  this 
simount  is  slightly  under  what  was  ap- 
propriated last  year,  the  reduction  repre- 
sents economy  cuts  and  does  not  impair 
or  curtail  essential  services  rendered  by 
the  Department.  The  production  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  foods  and  fiber  was 
never  more  highly  essential  and  agricul- 
ture legislation  enacted  during  this  ses- 
sion was  directed  toward  meeting  the 
present  great  requirements  for  these 
commodities. 

TINNESSEI    VALLTT     ACTHORlTT 

Congress  made  adequate  provisions  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  annual  TVA  appropriation 
Congress  rejected  all  proposals  to  cut 
funds  for  this  vital  agency.  Efforts  to 
cripple  the  TVA  did  not  succeed.  Such  a 
victory  for  the  TVA  was  a  tribute  to  the 
success  and  the  necessity  for  this  great 
development  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
defense  work  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  domestic  needs  within  the  area  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  In  the  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $248,000,- 
000  was  requested  for  TVA  and  this  sum 
was  approved  in  full,  representing  a  great 
victory  for  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
TVA  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Still  another  victory  for  TVA  was 
achieved  by  the  supporters  of  this  pro- 
gram in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  an 
attempt  to  impose  a  tax  of  3  V3  percent  on 
TVA  power  distributed  by  municipalities. 
This  was  a  poorly  disguised  attempt  of 
the  enemies  of  TVA  to  cripple  the  pro- 
gram. The  defeat  of  this  provision  in  the 
general  revenue  bill  represented  a  re- 
sounding victory  for  TVA  supporters 
over  the  powerful  private  power  inter- 
ests. 

vrratANS 

Much  legislation  of  great  benefit  has 
been  enacted  In  the  Interest  of  oiir  vet- 
erans— not  the  least  of  these  benefits  be- 
ing the  extension  of  veterans  rights  and 


benefits  to  include  the  Korean  war  vet- 
era  ns^ 

Ont  of  the  first  benefits  to  be  voted  In 
behalf  of  the  Korean  veterans  vas  tne 
$10,000  free  life  insurance  policy  for  nil 
men  $erving  in  the  Armed  Forces  subse- 
quent to  June  25.  1950— the  date  of  the 
start  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  Our  Ko- 
rean Hreterans  will  have  the  privilege  of 
converting  this  insurance  policy  into  per- 
manent national  service  life  insurance— 
by  tlie  payment  of  a  small  premium— 
upon:  honorable  discharge  from  the 
service. 

Anbther  major  action  was  the  exten- 
sion tf  benefits  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  and  medical  care  to  vett  r- 
ans  ♦f  the  Korean  fighting.  Provisijn 
has  Also  been  made  for  providing  in- 
crea^d  compensation  and  pensions  tc 
$120  per  month  to  veterans  having  per- 
manent and  tota  disabilities.  Assistance 
in  tl¥B  purchase  of  automobiles  for  am- 
putee veterans  has  been  extended. 

As  our  Korean  veterans  are  being  ro- 
tated and  returned  home— the  Congress 
is  making  every  effort  to  bring  their  bene- 
fits in  line  with  the  benefits  heretofore 
extended  to  other  veterans.  At  an  a;D- 
proptiate  time.  Congress  will  make  pro- 
visioti  for  extending  other  provisions  of 
the  til  bill  of  rights  to  our  Korean  vet- 
eran*— thus  granting  educational  and 
Other  benefits  similar  to  those  granted  U) 
vetetans  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War]  n. 

BMAU.   BUSINXS8 

Ome  of  the  most  beneficial  portions 
of  tie  Defense  Production  Act  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Small  Defense  Plants 
Con^ration  for  the  direct  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  small-business  enterprises  Df 
the  ^laiion  during  this  period  of  emer- 
gencjy. 

AJ  authorized  by  the  Congress,  this 
service  is  to  be  a  consolidation  of  a 
numfber  of  small-business  services  ren- 
derii  by  various  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— this  consolidation  effecting  a 
substantial  economy  in  operations.  It 
will]  in  effect,  merge  Snd  consolidate 
all  ^all-business  offices  into  one  for  the 
pur^KJses  of,  first,  aiding  small -biisiness 
concerns  and  small  manufacturing  com- 
panies to  obtain  defense  contracts  or 
subcontracts ;  second,  giving  information 
on  procedure  for  obtaining  such  orders 
andllnterpret  regulations  and  directives 
in  ithe  mobilization  program:  third, 
fairly  distributing  among  large  and  Niall 
business  the  supply  of  critical  mater;^.'^ 
so  t|iat  small  business  will  receive  its  fair 
shafe;  and,  fourth,  aiding  in  the  financ- 
ing of  small -business  expansion  and  re- 
tooling so  that  maximum  participation  in 
the  defense  program  may  be  achieved. 

>9STAL    HATX    ADJITSTlCXirrs    AND    SZSVICS 

Tne  Congress  for  several  years  past 
has  sanctioned  an  annual  deficit  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  the  belief 
thai  the  post  office  performs  an  essential 
and  basic  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Na^on.  Over  the  years,  however,  this 
deficit  has  grown  so  that,  despite  the 
ess^itlal  natm-e  of  the  postal  service,  it 
waai  deemed  desirable  in  the  Interest  of 
ecoooray  to  reduce  this  operating  deficit 
as  iiuch  as  possible. 
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Since  many  of  our  postal  rates  have 
been  in  need  of  modernization,  the  Con- 
gress undertook  to  bring  some  rates  in 
line  with  services  renderea  in  its  effort 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  This  action  took 
the  form  of  the  elimination  of  the  pos- 
tal subsidies  which  have  heretofore  bene- 
fited large  business  concerns — such  as 
mail-order  houses — but  not  individual 
citizens.  Principal  among  thifse  in- 
creases was  the  raising  of  rates  on  cer- 
tain types  of  fourth-class  mai..  matter — 
such  as  books  and  magsizines — and 
heavy  freight  parcels,  shipped  within 
city  limits  from  first-class  offices.  This 
latter  provision  does  not  apply  to  second-, 
third-,  and  fourth-class  offices  and  mail- 
ing to  and  from  rural  routes. 

The  price  of  the  old  penny  postal  card 
was  raised  to  2  cents  after  it  was  found 
that  95  percent  of  all  postal  cards  sold  are 
used  by  business  firms  for  advertising  and 
soUciting  business  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment takes  an  actual  loss  of  1  cent  for 
each  postal  card  sold.  The  special  de- 
livery rates  were  raised  but  all  other  first- 
class  letter  mail  rates  were  imchanged. 
These  rate  adjustments,  it  is  believed, 
will  help  to  reduce  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments  operating  deficit  and  put  the  De- 
partment on  a  more  efficient  operating 
basis. 


The  question  of  a  tax  increase  proved 
to  be  a  most  controversial  subject  during 
the  coiurse  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty -second    Congress.      Meml)ers   of 
Congress   took   up   this   issue   with   re- 
luctance and  hesitation  because  of  the 
heavy  tax  load  already  being  carried  by 
our  citizens — but  also  with  a  full  sense 
of   responsibility   that   the   tremendous 
cost  of  the  defense  program  must  be  met 
somehow  and  that  a  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
gram is  the  wisest  coiu-se.   The  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  were  of  the 
opinion  that  our  boys  fighting  in  Korea 
should  not  have  to  come  home  to  pay  the 
bills  for  defense  and  face  the  costs  which 
the  conflict  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion entails.    The  feeling  was  that  the 
program  of  defense  and  security  should 
be  financed  on  a  current  basis  so  far  as 
possible  and  not  leave  the  indebtedness 
to  future  generations. 

The  taxpayers  of  our  coimtry  would 
have,  in  the  coxu-se  of  normal  events,  ex- 
pected that  the  tax  rate  would  be  lowered 
rather  than  increased.  The  national  tox 
rate  was  lowered  following  World  War  II, 
but  upon  the  declaration  of  a  state  of 
emergency  at  the  start  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  the  pressing  necessity  arose  to 
step  up  greatly  our  defense  program 
with  resulting  increased  costs. 

Therefore,  a  tax  increase  was  deemed 
necessary.  The  Prudent  requested  a 
boost  of  $10,000,000,000  m  taxes.  The 
House  approved  a  boost  of  $7,000,000,000 
and  the  Senate  a  boost  of  $5,000,000,000. 
When  the  bill  went  to  conference  a  com- 
promise of  approximately  $6.000j000.000 
was  worked  out.  This  increase  was  far 
below  the  amoimt  which  the  President 
had  requested,  but  it  was  as  high  as  the 
CSongress  felt  should  be  imposed,  be- 
lieving that  further  economies  should  be 
effected  in  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  taxes  increased. 


nrrxsncATioKS 

One  of  the  primary  functiors  of  the 
Congress — in  addition  to  Its  fiuKrtion  to 
legislate — is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
to  mvestigate.  Without  proper  and  full 
facts  and  information  through  investi- 
gation, the  Congress  would  be  unable  to 
legislate  wisely  and  properly  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  our  people.  This  applies  with 
respect  to  the  enactment  of  laws  to  ex- 
tend benefits  and  to  correct  inequities 
and  plug  loopholes  and  also  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  proper  functioning  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government 

There  have  been  numerous  investiga- 
tions in  a  variety  of  fields  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Among  the  investigatkiDS  ma}'  be  listed 
the  inquiry  into  the  facts  smrrounding 
the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthUr  from 
his  command  on  the  Pacific.  Also,  the 
Senate  crime  investigation  in  which  it 
was  disclosed  that  the  criminal  element 
has  infiltrated  into  legitimate  businesses 
and  that  crime  syndicates  are  in  opera- 
tion in  our  large  cities.  Much  corrective 
legislation  has  been  proposed  following 
the  crime  investigation. 

The  RFC  investigation  has  resulted  al- 
ready in  changes  and  improvements  be- 
ing made  in  that  agency.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  Maryland  election  will  re- 
sult in  many  changes  being  made  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  political  cam- 
paigns and  elections — changes  which  will 
bring  about  a  higher  standard  of  ethics 
in  the  conduct  of  State  ^  and  National 
poUtical  campaigns. 

The  national  investigation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  veterans'  education  and 
training  program  which  disclosed  many 
instances  of  irregularities  has  resulted 
in  the  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Government — as  well  as  the  assuring 
of  a  better  and  improved  training  pro- 
gram for  our  veterans. 

One  of  the  bj-products  of  all  these  in- 
vestigations has  been  the  fact  that,  by 
and  large,  the  great  majority  of  our  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  public  servants 
are  not  included  in  the  dishonest  class 
but  are  scrupulous,  loy^l.  and  honest 
pubUc  officials.  The  exposure  of  some 
bad  apples  in  the  barrel  has  foctised  at- 
tention on  the  fact  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  apples  are  not  bad.  but  are 
sound  and  good.  All  should  not  t)e  con- 
demned. 

UNrrr 

There  have  been  divisions  and  dis- 
agreements m  the  Congress — and  this  is 
inevitable  in  the  exercise  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government — but  on  the 
important  rsues.  national  defense  and 
security,  the  Congress  has  demonstrated 
a  firm  unity. 

This  same  unity  is  evident  among  the 
people  of  the  country  who  have  placed 
national  defense  and  security  and  the 
winning  of  the  war  in  Korea  above  every- 
thing else  in  our  national  life  today. 

The  times  call  for  the  exercise  of  unity, 
the  welding  of  our  citizens  into  a  solid 
front  against  the  threats  of  commu- 
nism and  Communist  aggression,  Only 
through  umty  did  our  cauntry  grow  into 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  only  through  a  demonstra- 
tion of  basic  unity  of  our  people  and 


faith  in  our  institutions  and  our  Govern- 
ment will  our  country  remain  strong. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubi  that 
our  Nation  will  suiTive  the  present  con- 
flict and  emergency,  and.  in  stirviving. 
will  grow  to  even  greater  heights,  as  the 
Umted  States  assumes  its  rightful  role 
of  leadership  and  destiny.  The  road 
ahead  to  peace  and  security  will  demand 
the  best  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 


Texas  Tidelands  and  the  48  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  ixxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Saturday,  October  20,  19S1 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rec(NU),  I  wish  to  include  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  M.  K.  Weitzel.  secretary.  Statewide 
Tidelands  Committee  of  Texas,  made  at 
the  convention  of  the  Missouri  State 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  at  Jefferson  City 
on  October  8.  1951: 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  ICnouri  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
If  OoT.  Allan  SlUTer«  could  be  here  to- 
day, lie  would  feel  equaUy  honored,  as  I  am 
on  this  occasion.  Governor  Shivers  sends  his 
Invitation  to  visit  the  State  of  Texas  We 
like  to  entertain  p>eopie  from  MlflBOUii.  When 
people  from  the  "SiKXW  Ite"  State  come  to 
Texas,  we  are  forced  to  prove  our  Texas 
brags:  just  between  you  and  me.  moet  of 
the  time  we  can  do  It. 

The  tidelands  controversy  is  not  an  oil 
company  fight.  The  State  of  Texas  is  not 
the  cat's  paw  for  the  oU  oompaalaa.  The 
bylaws  of  the  Statewide  Tldelaiwto  Com- 
mittee of  Texas,  which  I  repreeent,  abao- 
lutely  forbid  the  acceptance  of  any  funds 
from  any  oil  company  for  the  proaecutlon 
of  this  effort  to  regatn  oiv  sulnMrgcd  toa^a. 
I  make  tlieae  atatMMBta  to  apito  tXm  g«M 
of  the  opposttlOB. 

The  oil  compaalSB  «bo  hold  leases  in  the 
Gulf  at  ICexlco  made  contracts  In  good 
faith  with  the  State  of  Texas.  We  believe 
in  the  sanctity  of  those  contracts.  We  are 
^watettiy  every  valid  effort  to  live  up  to  our 
^TMBent  with  respect  to  those  contrmcta. 
We  know  that  the  oil  companies  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  propose  a  compromise  In  this 
controversy  In  ortler  that  tbey  may  proceed 
with  their  drllUng  operations.  But.  much 
M  we  respect  the  saiK:lty  of  a  contract. 
Texans  will  never  willingly  accede  to  a  com- 
promise on  this  great  iasxie. 

Speaking  of  the  sancUty  of  oontrmcts.  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  <taetak>n  whl^i.  in  ef- 
fect, turn  over  our  suboMrfed  lands  to  the 
Federal  Government,  alao  abrogate  the  sol- 
emn  contract  entered  Into  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Texas 
when  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  In 

184&. 

Cottgrees  bad  the  choice  of  admitting 
T^xaa,  taking  over  her  public  lands,  and 
paying  off  the  public  debt  of  Texas.  Con- 
gress chose  to  admit  Texas  with  the  new 
State  retaining  its  public  Iand&  and  paytng 
off  Its  own  public  debt.  Other  nations  have 
cause  to  consider  whether  we.  as  a  Nation, 
acknowledge  the  sanctity  of  our  Interua- 
♦««»k»i  agrecakenta.  v^mh  our  Federal  Got- 
enunent  so  lightly  disposes  of  an  agreement 
with  one  of  its  own  components. 

But.  to  get  on  with  cur  discussion,  for  over 
100  years,  every  coastal  State  had  enjojred 
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the  ownanhlp  of  tlieJr  mbmerf^d  lands 
without  any  qucstton.  That  ownership 
WM  boUi«r«l  by  Internstlonal  law,  the 
fnmmnn  law.  and  53  dectuona  of  the  United 
BUlm  Sopreme  Court-  It  waant  unul  183S 
that  any  qtiestion  was  ralaed  wtth  r«spect  to 
the  ownership  of  the  marginal  aeas.  Then, 
some  snuut  lawyer  conceived  tbe  Idea  that  a 
killing  could  be  OMKle.  If  the  ownership  of 
the  marginal  aeai  oottld  t>e  put  in  qviestlon. 
Lease  appltcanU  began  to  bombard  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes  with  applica- 
tions. 

To  the  earliest  of  these.  Mr.  Ickes  replied 
that  It  was  settled  law  that  CalifornU  owned 
tha  aobmerged  lands  along  her  coast  and 
that  such  submerged  lands  could  not  be 
appropriated  wttbotit  the  consent  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  the  leaae  applications  continued 
to  povr  In.  Pressure  was  brought  on  Secre- 
tary Idces  from  these  speculators,  their 
lawyers,  and  poUUcal  friends  Mr  Ickes  ar.d 
his  succecaors  have  succumbed  to  the  pres- 
sure. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  these  lease  grabbers  was  exposed 
In  the  September  24  Issue  of  Ttme  magazine. 
He  Is  no  other  tha.n  E.  L.  Cord,  wMnething  of 
a  financial  genius  who  eventually  pot  into  a 
little  rulroa  with  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission. 

Oord  has  been  scouring  the  country,  look- 
ing for  the  heirs  of  veterans  of  some  of  our 
old  wars.  He  is  buying  up  the  land  scrip 
which  was  Issued  to  veterans,  ao  that  he  can 
file  claims  on  public  land.  Some  of  this 
scrip  was  issued  to  veterans  of  the  War  of 
1812.  Using  this  scrip,  he  is  now  filing  ^- 
plications  on  thousands  of  acres  of  Calllar- 
nla  and  Louisiana  submerged  lands. 

Cord  contends  that  the  oil  companies,  who 
made  good-faith  leases  with  the  State  of 
California,  are  mere  squatters  since  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  enunciated 
the  so-called  paramount  rights  doctrine. 
Fantastic  as  this  scbeme  appears,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Inferior  has  not  yet  denied 
Cord  s  applications. 

Now  the  Federal  authorities  are  screaming 
that  theh  States  of  California.  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  are  holding  up  production  of  vi- 
tally needed  oil  for  naUonal  defense.  The 
irony  of  aU  this  is  that,  even  shovUd  the 
Federal  Government  prevail,  the  \taata  will 
merely  be  transferred  to  the  s^^e  big  oil 
companies  under  Interior  ^partment 
control.  I'm  sure  you  all  remembte  the  un- 
wbolaaom*  stench  of  the  Teapot  fcome  oil 
scandal.  S^ 

The  Federal  autborltie*  forget  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  Texas.  California,  and 
LotJlalana  were  developing  the  oil  resotirces 
of  the  marginal  seas  when  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeni  precipitated  this  controversy  by  fil- 
ing suit  agalnts  the  State  of  CaUfornia. 

They  forge*  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  development  of  the  oil  resources  In  the 
submerged  lands  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
•re  at  a  complete  standstlU  because  the 
^lalrman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  has 
oonatantly  bottled  up  a  bill  which  would 
restore  full  ownership  of  marglnkl  warn  to 
the  several  States  involved 

They  conveniently  forget  that  the  States 
of  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  California  estab- 
lished an  unparalleled  record  during  World 
War  n  for  the  production  of  oil.  These 
States  stand  ready  to  stirpass  their  record  if 
international  events  require  It. 

The  proponents  of  Federal  ownership  have 
come  up  with  another  joker.  They  say  it's 
a  dirty  shame  that  three  State*  should  hog 
tidelands  re5ource.s  &  nator  Ustex  Hill 
proposes  that  the  submerged  lands  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  that 
the  revenues  bt  put  in  a  special  fund  A 
National  Advisory  Cotmcil,  another  nest  of 
bureaucrats,  would  then  be  set  up  to  dis- 
pense these  revenues  to  the  several  States 
for  school  purpoasa. 


Tho  Federal  Oovemment  Is  like  a  gigantic 
octopus  with  a  thousand  tentacles.  Each  of 
these  tentacles  is  squirming  and  wriggling 
I'lto  every  crevice  and  crsnny  of  our  eco- 
nomic endeavor,  seeking  new  tax  sources 
which  it  can  suck  dry.  This  school  fund 
scheme  of  Senator  Hnx's  Is  Jxut  a  x>ew 
tentacle. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  whack  off  some 
of  these  tentacles.  Then,  our  State,  comity. 
and  municipal  governments  would  have 
some  tax  sources  with  which  to  carry  on 
their  legitimate  functions. 

Then,  our  school  systems  would  not  have 
to  looc  to  the  Federal  Government  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Then,  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  this  country  would  retain 
their  voice  in  what  is  taught  to  ovir  boys 
«nd  girls.  Then,  we  need  not  fear  that  our 
children  will  be  indcctrlnated  with  the  party 
line  as  it  is  dictated  from  Washington. 

Actually.  Senator  Hnx  Is  stealing  snne 
Texas  thunder.  For  years  the  revenues  f^-om 
our  public  lands  have  been  put  into  our 
permanent  school  fund— a  stockpile  of  cap- 
ital to  assure  the  education  of  o\u  children 
when  the  oil  and  gas  is  gone. 

The  decisions  against  California,  LouUl- 
.ana.  and  Texas  have  announced  a  new  con- 
cept of  law.  ThU  concept  of  paramount 
righte  U  not  defined  in  law.  Not  one  of 
the  three  decisions  actually  measures  the 
extent  of  the  dominion  which  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government  with  rela- 
tion to  the  properties  involved. 

But  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  did 
say  that  the  claims  of  California,  Texas  and 
Ix)uislana  were  mere  property  rights— get 
that— mere  property  rights  which  must  give 
way  to  the  necessities  of  national  defense 
No  one  denies  the  Constitutional  power  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  commandeer  our 
property,  or  onr  very  lives,  when  the  national 
defense  so  requires.  But.  as  a  result  of 
this  four-to-three  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  appears  that  whenever  a  mere  prop- 
erty right  collides  with  the  requirements  of 
national  defense,  the  Federal  Govenunent 
may  ignore  the  Constitution  and  exercise 
its  power  of  eminent  domain  without  com- 
pensation. Do  you  wonder  that  Texas  is 
trying  to  mobilize  the  citizens  of  every  State 
against  this  unprecedented  attack  upon  our 
Constitution? 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  remove  the  cloud 
on  the  title  of  the  States.  The  first  time 
there  was  any  discussion  of  legislation  to  re- 
store title  to  the  States.  President  Truman 
pointed  out  that  the  matter  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  legislation  would 
not  be  necessary,  since  It  was  a  judicial 
matter. 

After  the  decision  was  rendered  In  the 
California  case,  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  was  passed, 
by  a  large  majority,  restoring  full  title  to 
the  States.  This  legislation  was  vetoed  by 
the  President,  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  again  passed 
legislation  restoring  title  to  the  States  This 
legislation  died  in  the  Senate  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  session. 

Again,  on  Augtist  9  of  this  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  full  State  own- 
ership legislation  by  a  majority  of  265  to  109. 
Senate  consideration  has  been  delayed  by 
Senator  OltCaHOMrr.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  ownership  assert  that 
these  legislative  attempu  to  restore  title  to 
the  States  are  ustirpatlons  of  the  Judiciary 
and  destructive  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  Cal- 
ifornia case.  Of  all  places,  recognized  that 
thU  matter  was  one  for  the  leglsUture 
Mind  you.  in  the  very  first  case  enunciating 
the  paramount  rights"  doctrine,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

"Article  IV.  S3,  CI  a  of  the  Constitution 
vesu  in  Congress  Power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  Rules  and  RegulaUons  re- 


specting the  Territory  or  other  Property  be- 
longing to  the  United  SUtw.'  We  have  Mid 
th4t  the  constitutional  powsr  of  CongrcM  In 
this  respect  is  without  limitation.  United 
States  v.  San  Francisco  (310  U.  S.  18,  20-30). 
TThus  neither  the  courts  nor  the  execu- 
tl^  agencies,  could  proceed  contrary  to  an 
acf  of  CongrcM  In  this  congressional  area 
of  .national  power."  In  spite  of  these  Judi- 
cial pronouncements  in  the  very  case  at 
Isatie,  Senator  CMahowxt  still  thwarts  Sen- 
ate consideration,  and  President  ^luman  still 
threatens  to  veto. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  evidence  that  the 
tasties  in  this  controversy  are  national  in 
character  am'  consequence.  We  believe  that 
th#  nland  waters  of  every  State  are  Im- 
petlled  by  these  "paramount  rights"  decl- 
slofis.  We  believe  that  the  ports,  docks, 
wh^^es.  recreational  areas,  fisheries,  sand, 
gravel,  and  mineral  deposits  of  whatever 
chiracter  in  the  submerged  lands  of  navi- 
gable waters  are  Imperiled  by  these  decisions. 
Wo  believe  that  the  "paramrunt  rights"  decl- 
siofis  are  the  entering  wedge  to  the  nation- 
alisation of  all  natural  resources. 

Of  course,  you  wlU  vrant  to  know  If  there 
Is  liny  lepal  basis  for  this  line  of  thinking. 
Well,  let  us  take  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cotu.  case  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  v.  Illi- 
nop,  146  U.  8.  387.  In  substance,  this  case 
holds  that  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  sub- 
m«|Yed  lands  thereunder  partake  of  the  same 
character  as  that  of  coastal  waters. 

Sow,  It  follows  thct.  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
eri|ment  car  take  over  the  submerged  lands 
of  the  Coastal  States,  by  virtue  of  the  Illinois 
ca*,  they  can  likewise  take  over  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  Na- 
tloa.  From  there  it  is  but  a  step  to  Federal 
Ion  of  dominion  over  all  Inland  waters. 
Fed«ral  officials.  Including  Attorney 
Ge<ke.al  McGrath,  Insist  that  the  Federal 
Ooternment  is  not  Interested  In  taking  over 
Inland  waters.  They  insist  that  the  "para- 
mo4int  rights'  decisions  are  not  authority 
for  such  confiscation.  Can  we  relax  otir 
vigilance  because  Mr.  McGrath  assures  us 
thajt  inland  waters  are  not  in  danger? 

Oespite  Mr.  McGrath's  assurances,  a  suit 
hKg  been  instituted  In  California  against 
wa|er-rlghts  owners — smaU  farmers,  mind 
you— on  the  Santa  Margarita  River.  When 
the  master-minds  in  the  Pentagon  ptirchased 
land  and  water  righu  for  Camp  Pendleton, 
the{?  underestimated  their  water  reqvUre- 
meits. 

Ifow.  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
bro^ight  suit  against  water-rights  owners  on 
th©  upper  reaches  of  the  Santa  Margarita 
Rlv^.  to  rectify  the  Pentagon  errors.  These 
farriers  and  their  predecessors  have  held 
thete  water  righu  for  over  80  years. 

Tyie  Department  of  Justice  Is  using  pw- 
sonliel  of  the  United  States  Marines  to  serve 
sub|)ena«  on  some  12.000  landowners  on  the 
SanlU  MargariU  River.  If  this  lent  police- 
state  methods,  nothing  is.  And  what  Is  the 
theory  of  law  being  used  in  this  case? 

l*splte  Mr.  McGrath's  assurances,  the 
suie  is  bottomed  on  the  "paramount  rights" 
doctrine.  Here  is  an  example  of  mere  prop- 
erty! rights  being  confiscated  by  the  Nation- 
al government.  And  please  note  the  suits 
are  directed  at  inland  waters. 

la  there  any  other  evidence  that  the  sub- 
merged-lands controversy  is  a  national  issue? 
Abo«it  4  months  ago.  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion sent  up  a  trial  balloon.  It  proposed  that, 
in  ^ew  of  tbe  naUonal  emergency,  it  should 
tak4  over  the  Port  of  Houston.  In  the  past 
35  Jears,  the  city  of  Houston  has  developed 
froni  a  port  of  relative  unimportance  to  the 
third  greatest  seaport  in  the  Nation.  In  point 
of  tannage. 

Tke  chamber  of  commerce,  the  municipal 
government,  the  Houston  Port  Authority,  all 
joined  in  common  defense  and  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  Washington  to  protest  this  oonflaca- 
tory  proposal  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Thsi  trial    balloon    burst    in   midair.    But, 
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knowing  government  bureaucracy  as  we  do, 
we  realize  that  the  issue  Is  merely  dormant 
and  not  dead. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  Incident  some  seri- 
ous thought.  In  view  of  the  shipping  installa- 
tions all  up  and  down  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  which  you  folks  have  built. 
And  please  note — the  Houston  Port  installa- 
tions are  on  Inland  waters,  and  it  is  wharves 
and  docks,  not  oil.  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  proposing  to  confiscate. 

Is  there  any  more  evidence  of  confiscatory 
schemes?  The  State  of  Mississippi  has  re- 
cently made  some  leac-ss  on  her  submerged 
lands,  despite  the  paramount  rights  deci- 
sions. Consistency  would  make  it  incimibent 
upon  Attorney  General  McGrath  to  sue  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  It  Is  not  Improbable 
that  Alabama  and  Florida  will  likewise  lease 
some  submerged  lands  for  mineral  explora- 
tion. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  In  Michigan  Is  now 
producing  vital  chemical  products  from  the 
submerged  lands  of  Lake  Michigan — prod- 
ucts as  vital  to  the  war  effort  as  Is  petroleum. 
To  be  consistent.  Mr.  McGrath  will  have  to 
Institute  a  suit  against  Michigan.  In  short. 
Instead  of  having  3  malefactors.  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath will  soon  have  48. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Smith  County  Bar  As- 
sociation In  Tyler.  Tex.,  early  this  summ«r. 
Attorney  General  McGrath  made  the  state- 
ment that  suit  would  be  Instituted  against 
any  State  if  products  vital  to  the  national 
defense  were  discovered  in  the  submerged 
lands  of  any  State. 

Every  State  has  submerged  lands.  Mis- 
souri, for  Instance,  has  258.560  acres  of  sub- 
merged lands  In  her  navigable  waters,  with 
millions  of  dollars  Invested  In  wharves,  docks, 
and  recreational  Improvements  In  the  State, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  known  sand,  gravel 
and  other  mineral  and  marine  wealth. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  area  Involved. 
Texas  has  only  3.854  square  miles  at  stake  in 
nuu^^lnal  seas,  while  Michigan  has  38.450 
miles  at  stake  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  (jeople  of  Michigan,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  aroused  and  fighting  mad. 
Actually,  Texas  has  only  2.9  percent  of  the 
submerged  lands  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  will  fight  Just  as  zealously  for  that  2.9 
percent  as  Michigan  will  fight  for  her  28.9 
percent. 

Are  there  any  more  examples  of  Federal  at- 
tempts to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
and  take  oter  their  resources?  Let's  have  a 
look  at  another  one  in  Texas,  on  the  Brasos 
River.  Dtiring  the  spring  rains,  the  Brazos 
River  Ls  a  rampaging  gully-washer,  destruc- 
tive of  people,  livestock,  and  agricultural 
crops.  Erosion  Is  a  major  problem  along  this 
river. 

Diu-ing  the  fall  and  winter  rains,  the  river 
again  goes  on  the  rampage.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  this  river  is  virtually  a  dry 
stream;  a  yearling  steer  could  wade  it  with- 
out getting  Its  belly  wet.  During  the  sum- 
mer, there  Is  a  genuine  shortage  of  water  for 
all  purposes. 

So.  the  folks  along  the  Braaos.  at  a  point 
Just  west  of  Ptort  Worth,  formed  a  water  dis- 
trict. Consulting  engineers  planned  the  nec- 
essary dam  and  outlet  work3  to  curb  the  de- 
structive pcvnr  of  the  Brazos  River  during 
the  spring  and  winter  and  to  provide  an 
ample  water  supply  for  domestic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  purposes  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  water  district  arranged  for  financing  In 
accordance  with  the  estimates  of  their  con- 
sulting engineers.  Mind  you.  all  this  was 
done  at  the  local  level,  under  State  sUtutes. 
But  the  busy  little  btireaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton descended  upon  this  local  project  and 
stopped  It  cold.  They  Instituted  a  suit  to 
prevent  continuance  of  the  project  on  tbe 
grounds  that  the  Brazos  River  was  navigable, 
and  hence  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


As  a  restilt  ofltekito  of  the  water  district 
and  their  witnesses  spent  months  In  Wash- 
ington to  prove  that  the  Brazos  River  was 
not  navigable.  The  Brazos  River  folks  won 
their  case,  but  meanwhile,  the  river  con- 
tinued on  Its  dastructlve  rampages  and  the 
area  was  deprlTsd  of  a  water  supply  dtulng 
the  months  of  their  greatest  need. 

Worst  of  all.  materials  priorities  and  the 
advancing  cost  of  materials  combined  to  the 
end  that  this  wt«thy  project.  Inspired  by 
grass-roots  people,  may  never  be  built. 
They  fell  victim  to  the  power-hungry 
btireaucrats  of  the  PederaJ  Government. 

The  folks  of  Texas  are  quick  In  their  S3nm- 
pathles.  We  fully  appreciate  the  tragedy  of 
the  floods  along  the  Missouri.  On  a  lesser 
scale,  we  have  the  same  problem  on  the  Colo- 
rado. Brazos,  Trinity,  and  Nueces  Rivers  of 
Texas.  But  the  long-term  results  of  the 
floods  on  the  Missouri  may  not  yet  be 
apparent 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  is  going  to  generate  an 
Insistence  upon  control  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Fear  of  a  recurrence  of  the  recent 
destructive  Qoods  may  cause  the  people  of 
Mtseourl  to  relax  their  vigilance. 

As  one  citizen  to  another,  I  beg  of  ■fau 
not  to  be  mouse-trapped  by  any  gratuitous 
schemes  which  will  provide  water  conserva- 
tion and  fiood  control  at  the  expense  of 
your  hard- won  liberties. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  may  be  running 
counter  to  some  firm  convictions  among 
this  audience.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that,  while  I  approve  in  principle 
most  everything  recommended  by  the  Hoover 
report.  I  certainly  do  not  concur  with  the 
recommendation  that  all  public  works  and 
construction  be  concentrated  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Btu^au  of  Reclamation  have  a  lurid  history 
and  a  dangerotis  philosophy  of  centraliza- 
tion, a  disdain  for  State  and  local  rights, 
a  high-handed,  dictatorial  disregard  for  the 
Individual,  which  should  be  feared  and 
fought  by  every  freedom -loving  citizen  In 
ttie  land. 

Let  me  revert  to  this  scheme  to  divide 
otir  oU  revenues  in  the  submerged  lands 
among  all  the  States  for  school  purpoasa. 
All  the  States  are  friendly  components  of 
a  great  nation.  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
fight  over  who  owns  what. 

After  all.  It's  Just  a  geologic  accident  that 
Texas  has  mineral  deposits  in  her  submerged 
lands.  It's  Just  a  geographic  accident  that 
Missouri  has  her  magnificent  climate  and 
her  fertile  fields.  And  It's  Just  a  biologic 
accident  that  Missouri  is  tbe  birthplace  of 
the  Missouri  mule — and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  pest  years.  I  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  chamber  of  commerce  activities. 
I  know  the  caliber  of  men  and  women  who 
associate  themselves  with  chamber  of  com- 
merce work.  And  I  am  positive  that,  if  and 
when  you  recognize  the  national  aspects  of 
this  controversy,  you  will  roll  up  jour  sleeves 
and  make  this  fight  your  fight. 

You  may  question  j^ur  power  to  be  of  any 
help.  Whatever  you  do.  you  will  be  In  good 
company.  Let  me  name  the  national  organ- 
izations that  have  passed  resolutions  and 
requested  Congress  to  restore  the  tidelands 
to  the  States. 

First,  there  is  your  own  national  organisa- 
tion, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Incidentally,  the  entire  State  of 
Texas  is  proud  that  your  national  organiza- 
tion saw  fit  to  elevate  Deck  Hulcy.  of  Dallas, 
to  the  national  presidency  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  your  own  great  organisa- 
tion, the  following  organizations  have  joined 
In  this  fight: 

The   CouncU  of  State  GovcmiatntB. 
The  NaUonal  Governors'  Coatercacs. 


The  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. 

The  National  As80ciatl<Mi  of  Public  Land 
Oflk:lals. 

The  National  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials. 

The  National  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. 

The   American  Bar  Association. 

The  American  Title  Association. 

The  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association. 

The  National  Water  Conserratlou  Associa- 
tion. 

The  American  Municipal  Association. 

The  National  Institute  of  Iftmlclpal  Law 
Officers. 

You  can  be  of  great  help  In  this  contro- 
versy. You  can  let  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen know  how  you  feel  about  this  mat- 
ter. You  can  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  yotir  editors  and  publishers 
throughout  Missouri,  In  order  that  they  may 
publicize  the  grave  national  coitsequences  of 
a  Federal  triumph  in  this  controversy. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  address  at 
Gov.  Allan  Shivers  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  their  convention  in  New 
York  on  September  17,  1951.  Governor  Shiv- 
ers, on  that  ooca£.on.  said:  -" 

"The  ideology  of  the  tidelands  decisions, 
and  the  administrative  policies  reflected  in  it. 
are  merely  glaring  examples  of  a  trend  toward 
a  type  of  statlsm  that  is  repugnant  to  me. 
It  does  not  appeal  to  any  citizen  who  believes 
in  the  States  assuming  their  proper  respon- 
sibilities and  retaining  their  due  rights." 

L  dies  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  that  those 
words  exemplify  the  attitude  which  every 
crltizen  should  take  toward  this  great  ntition- 
al  controversy. 


Our  Internationalist  Foreign  Policy  I>  a 
Snre  Road  To  Victory — For  Stalin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedhesday.  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
discussed  this  peril  before.  On  March 
18.  1947.  5  days  after  Mr.  TTuman  made 
his  first  challenge  to  the  Russians,  I 
spoke  In  the  House  with  this  title  "Is 
Truman  Playing  Into  Stalins  Hands'" 

It  seemed  clear  then,  and  events  since 
relentlessly  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
the  administration  foreign  policy  fol- 
lows a  pattern  that  will  bring  self-de- 
struction to  America  with  a  minimuTi 
cost  to  the  Kremlin,  except  patience.  To 
sustain  this  awesome  judgment,  let  me 
go  back  a  bit. 

In  outlining  in  March  1947.  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine, I  made  what  many  pooh-poohed 
then  as  an  outlandish  set  of  forecasts. 

Here  they  are: 

First  Peacetime  conscription — arrived 
June  1948. 

Second.  War  In  Korea — arrived  June 
1950. 

Third.  Return  to  large-scale  deficit 
financing — arrived  1951. 

Fourth.  Reestablishment  of  OPA— 
arrived  January  1951. 
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Fifth.  Deterioration  of  the  dollar  by 
renewed  inflation— arrived  1950-51. 

Sixth.  Economizers  "would  be  brand- 
ed as  StaUn  lovers"— arrived  1951— the 
Senator  Douglas  affair  on  the  Senate 
floor.  September  10.  1951.  is  exhibit  A 
fin  this  item. 

Seventh.  Truth- telling  will  generally 
disappear" — arrived  ofllcially  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  shocking  censorship  or- 
der. September  24.  1951. 

ADMIHiasnUHON  STKATKCT  must  I>t.£ASX  STALIN 

The  foregoing  list  is  only  part  of  the 
Inevitable  consequences  I  pointed  out 
then.  I  report  them  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing Immodest,  simply  to  demonstrate 
that  our  presenx  unhappy  situation 
should  not  surprise  anjone.  We  are 
reaping  what  was  sowed. 

To  cJaim  that  cir  policies  since  1947 

as  before  then— have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  Kremlin,  ;s  to  disregard  both 
the  evidence  and  the  gains  they  have 
made. 

Yet,  neither  In  1947  nor  now.  do  I 
question  the  motives  of  President  Tru- 
man. My  exposition  relates  entirely  to 
the  unsound  nature  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  preserve  this  Rcpubhc 
If  you  had  been  in  Stalin's  shoes  in 
1945,  what  would  j-ou  have  done?  If 
you  were  as  canny  as  he  proved  himself 
to  be  in  World  War  n.  you  would  say. 
"Our  most  important  goal  is  to  get  the' 
United  States  to  overextend  Itself— and 
keep  overextended." 

To  sharpen  thi.«  concept,  let  me  create 
an  illustration  from  American  business 
Suppose  you  were  a  small  independent 
auto  maker  and  wanted  to  get  strength 
to  match  Geueral  Motors.  I  think  you 
would  decide  quic:ily  that  the  only  way 
you  might  catch  up  with  the  great  Gen- 
eral Motors  organizaUon  would  be  if 
General  Mousrs  were  enUced  into  dissi- 
pating its  re.sources  and  organization  in 
far-flung  and  weakening  corporate  ad- 
ventures. 

If  General  Motors  did  that,  the  inevi- 
table end  would  be  reorganization  or 
bankruptcy  in  short  order.  Ip  the  po- 
litical field,  this  is  what  the  administra- 
tion policy  is  now  doing.  It  has  America 
attempting  to  finance,  police,  and  con- 
trol the  behavior  of  the  non-Russian 
world. 

Can  you  Imagine  a  more  fantastic  ob- 
jective or  a  more  certain  road  to  na- 
tional suicide?    I  cannot. 

OU»    POUCT    TAKXS    US    TOWAU     BCONOMIC 

sxnciDE 
Mr.  Speaker,  ue  have  been  following 
the  policy  that  Stalm  needs,  which  Is 
the  steady  undermining  and  destruction 
of  American  fieedom  and  American  eco- 
nomic strength.  Even  yet,  almost  every 
week  sees  our  commitments  a(»road  ex- 
panded, and  our  strength  further  dissl- 
pat«l.  We  are  activating  Lenin's  boast 
•I  shaU  force  the  United  States  to  spend 
Itself  into  destruction."  is  not  that  now 
c!ear? 

And  Stalin's  tLmmg  has  been  skill- 
fully designed  to  accelerate  this  purpose 

Korea  was  a  Kood  example  of  his  tim- 
ing. An  old  adage  says.  "Let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.' 

IX  Stalin  did  not  want  us  to  spend  tens 
of  billions  on  a  vast  rearmament  pro- 
gram, would  he  have  moved  south  in 
Korea  in  June  195G?    I  believe  not 


He  could  anticipate  what  the  response 
would  be  in  Washington— and  if  he  were 
trying  to  lull  us  to  sleep,  that  action 
would  have  been  the  last  thing  he  would 
have  done — especially  with  MacArthur 
close  by  In  Japan. 

GIGANTIC    MnjTAlT    SPE>n>ING    HERK    8UTT8 
KSEMLIN 

The  sound  conclusion,  thereby,  be- 
comes that  the  present  armament  pro- 
gram in  America  is  not  in  reality  objec- 
tionable to  the  Kremlin.  Their  clamor 
and  protestations  about  it  are  simply  a 
smart  smoke  screen  to  conceal  their  sat- 
isf  acUon,  and  to  exploit  Its  terrific  propa- 
ganda advantages. 

Our  colossal  military  exertions  can 
contribute  mightily,  and  ultimately  de- 
cisively, to  their  twin  goals:  The  de- 
struction of  freedom  in  America  and  the 
socialization  of  American  enterprise. 
Stalin  knows  what  these  evils  are  doing 
to  American  free  enterprise. 

It  is  said  that  Washington's  death  re- 
sulted from  the  stupid  medical  practice 
in  vogue  at  that  time  of  "bleeding  the 
patien-.'  Already  weak,  the  body  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country  was  reportedly 
drained  of  its  remaining  strength  by  the 
lU-conceived  practice  of  bloodletting. 

It  would  be  ?  strange  irony  of  history, 
if  the  country  he  founded  should  go  to 
its  doom  via  a  similar  stupidity. 

But  who  would  dare  say  today  that  we 
are  not  on  that  road? 

TtZTDOM  FOR  AMERICAN  TOUTH  IS  CONI 

Personal  freedom  for  our  youth  has 
been  wipeU  out  by  peacetime  conscrlp- 
tion.  No  amount  of  sugary  propaganda 
can  change  that  truth.  This  servitude 
nullifies  the  personal  freedom  pledged 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence— for 
a  segment  of  our  people  that  cannot  de- 
fend itself.  Peacetime  conscription  Is 
also  Article  132  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. 

Economic  independence  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  receding  mirage  for  our  middle 
classes,  as  the  rotting  of  the  dollar  pro- 
ceeds. Personal  freedom  becomes  im- 
possible for  most  people  when  the  cur- 
rency is  ruthlessly  debauched.  That  is 
happening  in  America — now. 

The  gnawing  of  the  rats  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  structure  is  usually  not  visi- 
ble on  the  surface.  When  the  structure 
tumbles  in.  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

So  it  wUl  be  when  the  flight  from  the 
dollar  begins  In  earnest.  That  flight  will 
come  If  deficit  spending  and  printing- 
press  currency  continues  without  end. 

INrLATTON    nCPKSILS    nUGAL    MIOOLZ    CXASSZS 

The  end  of  that  road  has  not  varied  In 
4.000  years,  despite  new  and  bigger 
OPA's.  It  means  savings,  insurance,  and 
pensions  will  shrink  to  a  smaU  fraction 
o'  their  original  value. 

But  perhaps  you  say.  "Walt  a  minute 
The  Kremlin  must  be  frightened  at  aU 
our  military  preparations.  Surely  they 
do  not  want  us  to  build  up  a  war  ma- 
chine that  can,  in  the  event  war  eventu- 
ates, wreck  their  country." 

This  contenUon  Is  the  pivotal  idea  on 
which  our  present  foreign  policy  rests 
How  sound  is  it? 

First  of  all.  how  many  signs  indicate 
that  the  Kremlin  is  growing  frightened' 
Do  you  find  such  evidence  in  their  ac- 


ttons?  The  State  Department  cannol 
Und  it.  because  they  are  daily  becoming 
iSiore  vociferous  in  attacking  the  be- 
llavlor  of  the  Russians.  Where  is  th# 
evidence?    Can  you  find  any?    I  cannot; 

All  right,  then,  what  is  the  Russian 
view  of  our  defense  effort.  Including  out 
increasing  number  of  military  alliancej 
Hi  the  four  corners  of  the  globe? 

Of  course,  we  cannot  see  into  thei^ 
minds,  but,  like  a  good  football  team^ 
we  should  try  to  discover  our  opponent's 
strategy. 

Supose  the  military  overload  anc^ 
operation  rat  hole  everywhere  proceed^ 
Without  effective  resistance  by  Amerr 
GUIS  either  to  the  loss  of  personal  libert 
or  to  socialism  replacing  capitalism? 

STAUN  CAN  BE  VlCTOt  WTTHOUT  WAS 

That  will  mean  that  by  relative, 
peaceful  tactics,  cunning  needling,  anu, 
tlie  clever  help  of  accomplices  in  the 
I^ir  Deal — now  enrobed  in  the  mantlef 
of  anticommunism — Stalin  will  havei 
brought  us  to  socialism  and  commu-i 
nism  without  even  a  direct  shot  beingi 
flred. 

Stalin  is  not  sacrificing  his  seed  com — 
the  youth  of  the  land— in  any  indecisive 
conflicts  8.000  miles  from  Russia's  heart- 
land.    We  are. 

If.  however,  the  American  people  ulti- 
mately begin  to  resist  vigorously  grow- 
ing casualty  lists  and  all-out  militarism, 
plus  inflation  and  corruption,  war  with 
R)jssia  could  result  at  any  time. 

War  has  often  arrived  when  a  ruling 
gJoup.  internally  frustrated,  provoked 
conflict  abroad  in  order  to  silence  opposi- 
ticn  at  home.  A  foreign  foe  makes  those 
in  power  almost  irresistible.  History  is 
replete  with  this  maneuver. 

Then  the  America  of  liberty,  free  en- 
tgprlse  and  Christianity  would  be  gone 
for  sure.  Immediately,  our  remaining 
freedomis  would  be  curtaUed  to  the  point 
of  extinction.  The  seductive  propagan- 
da and  occasional  terriorism  of  recent 
yelars  would  be  replaced  by  most  of  the 
pnocedures  practiced  in  totalitarian 
states. 

Perhaps  the  most  devilish,  certainly 
the  most  tragic  aspect  of  this  course,  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  primrose  path 
so  far. 

MANT  DSUCGID  BT  "TOOL'S  GOLD" 

iThus  far  the  admonitions  of  wise  peo- 
pl«  like  Herbert  Hoover  and  General 
MacArthur  have  gone  unheeded. 

The  phrase  "I  never  had  it  so  good" 
is  on  millions  of  lips.  Business  is  good. 
m(Jre  people  have  more  things  than  they 
had  before — "the  goose  hangs^  high " 
Ontty  those  with  loved  ones  lost  in  Korea 
or  In  that  slaughter  zone  now.  plus  those 
already  ground  down  by  Inflation,  are 
pacing  for  om-  national  sins. 

Too  many  are  like  the  marijuana  ad- 
dict at  the  ecstasy  stage  of  his  binge 
And.  Uke  the  dope  addict,  they  are  se- 
cretly terrified  at  the  prospect  of  normal 
conditions. 

I  BOUT  NBcsasAar  ooals 

What  can  be  done?  A  book  could  be 
written  on  this  question,  but  certainly 
four  objectives  are  imperative : 

Wrst.  A  resurgence  of  responsible  In- 
dividualism. That  means  all-out  sup- 
port to  thoBC  in  and  out  of  Government 
wh^  aie  fighting  to  expose  the  incom- 
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petent  or  disloyal  persons  who  steer  us 
into  one  crisis  after  another — without 
end. 

Second.  Vigorous  patriotic  resistance 
to  the  schemes  to  militarize  us  and  have 
America  finance  and  police  the  world. 
We  destroy  ourselves  if  that  inflationary 
overload  continues  on  the  present  scale. 
A  drastic  contraction  in  our  dollar  hand- 
outs and  military  outlays  is  Imperative. 
No  man  can  run  5  miles  at  the  speed  of  a 
100-yard  dash.  We  must  contract  mili- 
tary spending  in  order  to  avoid  fatal  eco- 
nomic regimentation  at  home. 

The  obvious  scheme  to  deploy  our 
young  men  in  ground  fighting  over  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  if  war  eventuates,  is  a 
reckless  gamble  with  America  s  most  pre- 
cious resource,  a  resource  in  which  other 
nations  have  overwhelming  arithmetical 
superiority. 

Third.  A  house  cleaning  at  the  polls  in 
1952.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  preserve 
human  liberty  everywhere  than  a  gen- 
uine Republican  victory  in  1952.  That 
victory  is  imperative,  if  the  two-party 
system  on  which  liberty  depends  is  to  be 
preserved.  We  must  nominate  and 
elect  Republican  candidates  not  selected 
by  the  fair  deal  or  their  fellow  travelers 
who  profess  to  be  Republicans,  but  whose 
actual  political  allegiance  is  to  the  So- 
cialist philosophy  of  the  administration. 
The  Rtpublican  Party  must  be  cou- 
rageous enough  to  offer  a  genuine  alter- 
native to  the  national  socialism  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  sense  or  nonsense 
of  our  fighting  and  financing  wars  on  a 
world-wide  basis  should  be  made  the 
clear-cut,  thoroughlr  debated  issue. 
The  answer  would  be  decisive.  The  vot- 
ers would  determine  whether  our  young 
men  were  destined  to  live  decent  lives  in 
the  American  way  or  to  have  just  decent 
burials  under  a  global  military  machine. 

Fourth.  We  must  secure  widespread 
understanding  of  this  awesome  truth — 
that  Americans  will  lose  more  than  all 
other  peoples  put  together  from  another 
global  conflict. 

This  consequence  would  happen  re- 
gardless of  the  military  outcome.  The 
cruel  consequences  of  World  War  n  have 
affected  only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  American  homes  so  far.  It  will  not  be 
so  in  the  case  of  another  global  war. 

ADMINISTEATION    TAUU    AGAINST    COKMXTNISM. 


BXTT 


ITS    ACTIONS 


The  greater  peril  to  America  Is  in 
Washington,  not  in  Moscow. 

Undoubtedly  President  Truman  be- 
lieves he  is  a  modern  Sir  Galahad  in  his 
recently  assumed  role  as  the  world  cham- 
pion of  anticommunism. 

But  his  administration  is  rolling  us 
hell-bent  toward  the  coUectivist  goals  of 
militarism,  inflation,  socialism,  and  hu- 
man servitude.  Actions,  not  words,  are 
the  true  measure  of  the  performance  of 
the  Truman  administration. 

A  policy  that  results  in  war  with  Rus- 
sia probably  assures  the  collectivlst  phi- 
losophy of  world-wide  dominion.  Com- 
munism has  been  the  only  victor  in  two 
World  Wars. 

Communism  was  nothing  but  a  back- 
alley  conspiracy  until  World  War  I  en- 
throned it  in  Russia.  The  Second  World 
War  multiplied  its  power  over  two  con- 


tinents. Another  global  conflict  can  end 
with  its  evil,  materialistic  concepts 
strsuigling  human  decency  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

And  so  America  must  reinstall  in  high 
places  a  determination  to  achieve  E>eace. 
which  means  that  those  people  with  in- 
fluence must  begin  to  work  courageously 
for  peace  while  there  is  yet  tune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  foreign  policy  is 
foundering  in  the  quicksands  of  over- 
commitment, and  that  failure  imperils 
our  very  existence. 

If  our  children,  and  our  children's 
children,  are  to  have  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  we  must  as  a  nation  heed  the 
simple  wisdom  voiced  by  the  greatest 
leader  of  men  of  all  time — the  Man  of 
Galilee — who  counseled  against  attempt- 
ing the  impKJSsible  in  these  words: 

Fdr  which  of  you,  lnt«Dding  to  buUd  a 
tower,  slttetb  not  down  first,  and  counteth 
the  cost,  wbetiier  he  hatb  ruflictent  to  finish 
It? 

Lest  haply,  after  he  hatb  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  is  not  able  to  finish  It.  all  that 
behold  It  begin  to  mock  him  saying. 

This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able 
to  finish.     (Luke  xW:  38-30). 


Americanism  Means  Fair  Play 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  IS,  1951 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Walter  Winchell,  in  a  recent  article, 
brilliantly  and  succinctly  described  that 
great  American  sport — baseball — and  its 
influence  on  American  life  and  ideals. 

The  sports  engaged  in  by  the  people 
of  any  nation  reflect  the  national  char- 
acter. That  we  make  heroes  out  of  those 
engaged  in  a  peaceful  game  bespeaks  our 
fundamental  beliefs  in  peace  and  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  freedom  and  equality 
for  all.  As  Mr.  Winchell  so  aptly  says, 
the  words '  Americanism"  and  "fair  plasr" 
are  synonomous.  and  of  this  we  can  be 
proud. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mirror  of 
October  4.  1&51: 

Th«  Platotf,  Polo  Grounds 

The  manifold  meanings  <rf  the  national 
pastime  are  the  source  of  Its  magical  lure. 
It  Is  economic  and  artistic,  emotional  and 
spiritual,  philosophic  and  psychological. 
BasebaU  is  a  commercial  enterprise  for  play- 
ers, yet  It  frequently  becomes  a  brilliant 
pKJetic  drama  for  sports  writers.  The  enthusi- 
asm it  generates  has  offered  a  more  effective 
emotional  therapy  than  psychiatry.  And  for 
many  Americans  it  represents  an  act  of  faith : 
Catastrophic  changes  sweeping  the  world 
never  disturb  the  changeless  pattern  of  the 
game.  It  is  the  essence  of  joyous  normalcy. 
The  ball  park  becomes  an  island  of  innocent 
excitement  In  a  world  of  wild  despair.  It  ia 
the  sunny  fortress  of  youttiful  memories 
amidst  the  threat  of  a  dark  futxire.  The  wails 
encloelng  the  field  temporarUy  block  the 
horizons  (^  a  civilization  flaahing  with  peri- 
lous lightning,  "nius  the  game  beoomea  • 
symbol  of  the  mainspring  of  life :  Hope,  pyar 
the  national  ptastime  is  an  expression  of  a 
national  aspiration — the  pxirsuit  of  happi- 
ness. 


A  nation  can  be  Judged  by  its  sports  as  well 
as  Its  politics.  Baaebali  reflects  tiie  batlonal 
character.  It  is  not  merely  an  ornament  of 
our  society,  but  an  integral  part  of  our  cul- 
tiire.  And  that  cultural  legacy  Is  h&ndod 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  what  we  value  most  about  our 
sports  Is  sportsmanahlp.  That  word  deflnoi 
Americanism :  Fair  play.  And  It  is  inspiring 
to  realize  tliat  we  make  national  heroes  out 
of  thooe  engaged  In  a  peaceful  game.        • 

The  chUdren  of  this  Nation  are  never  In- 
st iUed  with  ambitions  to  conquer  the  worU. 
They  would  rather  hit  a  home  run. 


Washington  Daybook — Forrestal  Diaries 
to  Plajr  Part  in  Fight  Against  Taft  ia 
1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?rrATIVE8 
,^  Friday,  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  column  known  as  Washington 
Daybook  which  was  released  on  October 
8. 1951.  and  appeared  in  numerous  news- 
papers around  the  country.  This  par- 
ticular article  is  related  to  the  part  the 
Forrestal  diaries  play  in  Senator  Tatts 
campaign.  I  thinik  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting and  that  the  public  knows  that 
the  1948  campaign  was  not  unanjnous 
from  the  ipoint  of  view  of  all  Republi- 
cans. 

The  article  follows: 

Wasuingtom  Daybook— Fouestal  Diabus  To 

Pult  Pakt  im  Fight  Against  Tatt  im  1952 

(By  Beed  Blaine  and  Marietta  Dake) 

Washington. — GOP  oj^wnents  of  Ohio's 
Republican  Senator  RcmjtT  A.  TAfr  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  publication  of  the 
Forrestal  diaries  which  are  now  appearing  in 
some  papers  because  of  a  very  interesting 
report  that  tbe  late  Secretary  of  Defense 
makes  on  a  letter  sent  by  Taft  to  President 
Truman  after  tbe  1948  Prasldentlal  tl«ction. 

Under  tbe  date  of  Oecambv  au.  1948. 
Forrestal  wrote: 

"The  President  mentioned  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  letter  from  Senator  Taft.  congratulat- 
ing him  on  the  election  and  saying,  while 
the  Senator  might  disagree  on  certain  mat- 
ters witb  the  President,  he  would  do  ev«!ry- 
thlng  possible  to  cooperate.  Tajt  in  his  let- 
ter also  mentioned  the  fact  that  'as  the 
President  might  gather,  neither  he  nCKr  hla 
wife  were  partlctilarly  disappointed  In  the 
result  of  the  election.'  " 

This  is  indeed  a  damning  bit  of  the  past  for 
Mr.  Taft.  or  "Mr.  RepubUcan"  as  OOP  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman  Quy  Gabrlelson 
wants  him  called,  to  be  fac^  with  at  this 
time.  ^ 

It  is  evidence  offered  by  a  man  who  has 
at  times  been  a  hero  for  many  Republicans, 
even  those  from  the  Navyless  Midwest,  in  the 
fight  2  years  ago  over  tbe  B-36  bcmber,  that 
the  regtUar  candidate  of  the  party  regulars 
for  the  Presidency  In  1952  did  not  give  hi* 
wholehearted  support  to  the  party  candidate 
in  1»48. 

For  this  letter  that  Foncatal  dtca  as  writ- 
ten by  Tatt  to  Truman  la  effect  tells  Tru- 
man that  Taft  was  glad  that  Truman  de- 
feated Tom  Dewey  for  the  Presidency. 

Dewey  is  today  one  of  tbe  leading  propo- 
nents for  nominating  by  a  draft  if  necessary. 
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Gen.  Dwigbt  D.  Sisenbower  for  tht  OOP  can> 
<tM»te  tor  PrastdHxt  next  year. 

Hm  fl^t  iMtwten  tbe  pro-Dee  and  the 
pro-Taft  foroec  U  deep  and  bitter.  It  baa 
lUrsd  up  oocaaionaUy.  But  when  thU  erl- 
da&oe  ts  generally  reveiUed.  tbe  fl&re-upa  of 
th*  past  vUl  look  pal)!  bealde  tbe  txmflre 
that  It  wtll  ignite. 

Indeed,  certain  members  of  th.;  Elsenhower 
faction  who  already  know  about  it  but  are 
not  yet  talUnf  are  rw(>arlng  tbat  they  will 
no  more  work  for  Taft  cban  Tart  apparently 
did  for  Dewey.  Tbat  nMans.  tbey  say.  not  at 
aU.  Some  even  talk  of  boltlzig  tbe  OOP 
entirely. 

After  the  ptibUeatlor:  date  of  the  diaries. 
the  apllt  wlU  really  be  lu  tbe  open. 


Elaine  Exton  on  Educational  Study  and 
Career  Preparation  m  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  PIEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF   NEW  JtM&Zr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  parents  of  teen-age  boy.s 
across  the  Nation  would  worry  a  lot 
less  about  their  youngsters  going  into 
the  Armed  Forces  if  they  could  ri^alize 
that  this  period  of  service  can,  in  many 
instaaces,  contribute  positively  to  their 
future. 

For  the  information  and  guidance  of 
all  concerned,  and  especially  for  these 
worried  parents,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimo'is  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  excerpts  of  an  article 
by  M:ss  Elaine  Exton.  It  appears  on 
page  34  of  the  School  Board  Journal  for 
October  1951  and  is  called  Continuing 
Educational  S:udy  and  Career  Prepara- 
tion in  the  Arjned  Forces. 

I  am  told  the  material  in  the  article 
has  been  reviewed  and  cleared  by  top 
officials  In  charge  of  the  education  sec- 
tions of  the  information  and  education 
divisions  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marines.  Accordingly.  I  list  It  be- 
low: 

Word  Prom  Washijtcton — Contutctno  Edu- 
cationai,  Sttjdt  Aim  Carixb.  P&£pa&atiok  at 

TH£  AaMXD   FuKCES 

<By  Elaine  Szton) 

Toang  people  joining  the  United  States 
JroMd  Forces  Beldom  realize  tbat  in  enter- 
ing mUitary  Berrlce  Uiey  become  eligible  to 
participate  in  tbe  largest  adult  education 
program  in  the  world.  Nonetheleiis  their 
service  give*  them  acc«g«  to  more  than  8,500 
different  courses  from  tbe  first  grade  through 
college  levels  in  numeroua  academic,  tech- 
nical, and  vocationai  fields. 

After  entry  Into  the  Armed  Foecua  they 
soon  find  tbat  In  accordance  with  their  Indi- 
vidual interests  and  experience  they  may 
sign  up  for  classes  or  correspondence  courses 
in  off-duty  hours  that  will  help  them  In  their 
jobs— In  or  outside  the  service^ Indulge  in  a 
hobby,  or  earn  credit*  toward  high  Kbool 
or  college  graduation.  They  find,  too,  that 
whether  on  land,  afloat,  at  the  battle  front, 
in  a  remote  outpost,  in  America  or  overaeaai 
no  effort  will  t>e  spared  to  provide  them  with 
the  facilities  for  conUnulng  desired  studies 
In  tbelr  spare  time. 


Of'duty  education 

Theae  voltmtary  educaU<»ial  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  swrlce  men  and  women  not 
only  to  make  each  one's  period  of  military 
duty  as  uaeful  and  adticationaUy  productive 
as  possible  but  also  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
educational  level  of  service  personnel  so  as 
to  increase  their  efficiency  and  value. 

Though  distinct  from  reqiOred  training 
conducted  for  purely  military  ends,  off-duty 
education  Is  officially  considered  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  «uch  traimng.  As  explained  In 
Army  regulations  "the  serviceman  must  be 
capable  of  abeorbmg  and  utilizing  tbe  trato- 
Ing  neceacary  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
complex  weapons  and  machinery  of  present 
warfare,  a  requirement  which  demands  con- 
tinual emphasis  upon  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual." 

However,  within  certain  llmltaUons.  a 
young  person  in  the  armed  services  can 
advance  bis  education  In  high  school,  col- 
lege, and/ or  vocational  fields  at  a  very  nom- 
inal cost.  This  has  made  It  possible  for  many 
youths  to  take  coUege  work  who,  for  eco- 
nomic or  financial  reasons,  might  not  have 
foimd  It  feasible  to  attend  college  during 
dvUlan  life.  Also,  as  a  result  of  study  in 
the  off-duty  educational  program,  which  bad 
lu  beginning  m  1941.  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  2,500,000  servicemen  have  received 
some  civilian  academic  credit,  a  circum- 
stance that  has  enabled  many  to  go  on  to 
college  without  having  to  return  to  high 
school  claiisrooms. 

An  Armed  Forces  report  for  the  period  end- 
tog  July  1,  1951,  shows  148,384  servicemen- 
soldiers.  saUors,  marmes.  and  airmen — tak- 
mg  correspondence  courses  through  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  and 
an  additional  28,000  marines  receiving  in- 
struction through  the  umted  States  Marine 
Corps  Institute.  Participants  in  group  study 
classes  conducted  by  1.459  clvUlan  and  1.555 
military  Instructors  numbered  50,710  and 
18.296  persons  were  enrolled  In  classes  con- 
ducted by  civilian  coUeges  and  universities 
(14,484  of  whom  were  in  this  coimtry  and 
4,812  overseas),  as  erf  March  31,  1951.  tbe 
latest  date  for  which  tbis  Information  Is 
available. 

Preservice  advisement 
Facts  as  these  make  it  Important  for 
American  schools  to  ftimtsh  prelnductlon 
educational  advisement  to  their  students 
As  defined  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  McLane,  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Council  on  Education's 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Service  Ex- 
periences, this  includes  assisting  tbe  student 
to  develop  an  educational  plan  and  giving 
him  reliable  information  about  the  educa- 
tloual  programs  open  to  him  through  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  and 
tbe  Marme  and  Coast  Guard  Institutes  as 
weU  as  through  other  avaUable  ofl-dutv 
faculties.  ' 

"He  should  be  told,  too."  he  adds,  "that 
the  so-vices  operate  many  formal  training 
schools  for  which  academic  credit  may  be 
granted  by  civilian  institutions  and  that 
almost  every  military  unit  has  an  Informa- 
tion and  education  office  where  he  can  go 
to  talk  over  his  educaUonal  mterests  and 
obtain  advice  on  courses  to  take  whUe  In 
service  and  how  to  submit  tbis  experience 
later  to  a  civilian  school  or  college  for  acs« 
demic  credit." 

In  eases  whare.  de^ite  anything  the  school 
can  do  to  dissuade  a  young  person  from 
dropping  out  prematurely,  he  decides  to  enter 
nxllltary  service  or  accept  a  full-time  job 
before  graduation,  he  thotild  be  enoouragsd 
to  discuss  his  situation  with  the  principal 
cw  guidance  counselor  to  find  out  if  be  can 
be  allowed  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
bis  high -school  diploma  during  his  miliury 
duty.  The  student  should  also  be  reminded 
that  it  U  the  established  policy  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  encourage  young  people  to  obtain 


Ua  much  civilian  cdticatlon  as  possible  befa  m 
entering   military   service   or   taking   up 
career. 

Literacy  training 

The  low  educational  level  of  many  youiig 
Americans  reported  m  Education,  an  Invest- 
ment m  People,  a  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  publication  which  disclosed  that 
"14  percent  of  our  population  over  25  years 
of  age  have  had  less  than  a  fifth-grade  educa- 
tion and  that  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina  35  percent  have  had  IcM 
than  five  years  of  schooling."  is  showing  Up 
now  In  the  large  number  of  young  people 
rejected  for  military  service  because  of  men- 
tal deficiency  and  in  the  equally  dismayliig 
number  of  those  Inducted  for  whom  tie 
Army  finds  It  necessary  to  provide  a  bane 
education.  ] 

smoe  the  North  Koreans  erupted  Inio 
South  Korea  In  July.  1950,  296.000  American 
boys,  the  equivalent  of  almost  15  infantry 
divisions  (counting  20,000  men  to  a  divlsioa) 
flunked  a  simple  fifth-grade  intelligence  test. 
Under  the  Selective  Service  law  then  In  effect 
13  was  the  minimum  score  for  passing  the 
Armed  Forces  qualification  test.  Thl«  stand- 
ard has  been  dropped  to  10  under  the  tufw 
"Universal  MUitary  Trammg  and  Service  Att 
thus  making  some  150,000  men  originally 
rejected  for  falling  to  pass  an  I.  Q.  test  noiw 
eligible  for  duty.  \ 

Persona  entermg  who  cannot  read  ai*l 
|wrlte  English  with  facility  or  who  have  bald 
Jess  than  five  years  of  schooling  are  setit 
through  basic  military  training  and  then  »$- 
aigned  to  school  fiUl  time  by  their  command- 
ing officers  untU  they  have  succeMftUly  com- 
bleted  the  fifth  grade.  This  training  Is 
compulsory. 

All  services  have  plans  for  providing  . 
Bcy  education  to  men  requiring  It.  at  t!ie 
aet  of  their  mUltary  duty,  to  the  event'df 
full  mobUizatkm.  Up  to  now  tbe  Army, 
tvhlch  depends  largely  on  the  draft  to  fill  lis 
ranks,  has  had  the  lion's  share  of  thtj  prob- 
lem. Last  year  9.200  and  during  the  first 
Hx  months  of  1951  a  total  of  11.000  young 
Americans  In  tbe  Army  were  graduated  froib 
fiftb-grade  ciames. 


tog    U 

litei. 
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COKKEBPONDZIfCI  WSTBtJCTTON 

Vnited  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Iristitutae 
fUSAFI)  authorized  Initially  by  tbe  V/ar  D». 
partment  in  December  1941.  as  an  Army  In- 
Itltute  to  provide  a  correspondence  school  fcT 
tnllsted  Army  personnel.  Is  now  clt«r  as  |k 
•uccessful  example  of  military  unifcaUo4. 
After  the  Navy's  request  to  share  in  lr,8  serri- 
Ices  was  granted  to  September  1942.  It  wm 
tenamed  USAPI.  Now  Its  useful  fwlUtlJ 
tre  also  made  available  to  Marine.  Ali  Fores, 
•nd  Coast  Guard  members  regardless  of  rate 
Sr  rank. 

Tbe  orlgmal  offertog  of  04  cotirses  at  -.^ 
Ondary  and  Junior  college  leveU  has  bee 
Expanded  to  encompass  more  than  8 
purses  to  academic,  technical,  anc  voca^ 
tlonal  subjects  tbat  stretch  from  elenientart 
•o  postgr«luate  study.  Some  335  of  the4 
Sourses  are  avaUable  from  USAFI  lt«lf  foJ 
•  single  $2  registration  fee  per  serviceman, 
^e  rematoder  may  be  taken,  for  about  bali 
l^elr  normal  cost,  through  47  cooperattof 
oolleges  and  universities  under  contract  with 

•  Subjects  range  from  American  Govern 
aent  and  Art  Today  to  Typewriting  anc 
Trigonometry  and  toclude  such  practice 
ABC  s  as  Auto  Mechanics.  Bustoeas  Le.w  am 
Oarpentry.  ' 

^Several  overaea  USAFI's  have  been  estab- 
l»hed  outside  the  conttoental  United  States 
TRiese  use  materials  from  tbe  paren •;  instl- 
tyte  but  process  tbe  papers  and  tests  com. 
pleted  on  the  spot.     The  Air  Ftarce  main- 

^API-Guam,  while  the  oversea  US/FIs  h 
*•*"•  ''•P*^-  and  Europe  are  unde-  Arm 
•fpervlslon.     Both    the    European   a.  id 
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last  Army  commands  use  USAFI  mobile 
units  to  take  educational  materials  to  re- 
mote outposts. 

A  Mobile  USAFI  RaUway  Unit  sponsored 
by  the  Eighth  Army  Troop  Information  and 
Education  Section  brtogs  schooling  to  Amer- 
ican servicemen  In  Korea  as  close  to  the  front 
lines  as  the  tracks  wUl  carry  It — sometimes 
wltbto  earshot  of  artillery  fire. 

The  three -man  team  to  charge  of  this 
train  administers  tests  and  examinations  to 
applicants  and  enrolls  them  to  USAFI 
courses.  The  main  car,  reports  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Is  equipped  not  only  with  a  large 
library  of  books  and  magazines,  but  with  a 
shower  for  soldier  students  to  wash  away 
the  grime  and  dust  of  battle  before  settltog 
down  to  readtog  or  study. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
(Madison.  Wis.)  is  the  only  agency  author- 
ized to  issue  official  reports  on  VKSFl  courses 
and  test  results.  It  is  also  tbe  sole  source 
for  reports  on  achievements  in  all  other 
courses  conducted  under  the  Armed  Forces 
education  program  in  which  USAFI  or  non- 
USAFI  materials  and  tests  are  used — with 
the  exception  of  the  Marine  Corps  Institute 
(Washington  25.  D.  C.)  which  handles  all 
records  on  the  offerings  In  Its  own  curriculvun 
and  courses  conducted  by  civilian  schools 
and  colleges  on  their  own  campuses  or  at 
military   InstaUatlons. 

Any  student  wlsbtog  to  submit  study  car- 
ried out  while  in  the  service  for  academic 
credit  toward  a  high  school  or  coUege  degree, 
or  the  school  itself,  can.  as  circumstances 
indicate.  req\'«st  that  USAFI.  the  Martoe 
Corps  Institute,  or  the  civUian  institution 
concerned  forward  his  record  of  accomplish- 
ment to  the  school.  Since  marines  are  only 
permitted  to  enroll  to  USAFI  courses  when 
comparable  ones  are  not  available  through 
their  own  Institute,  a  martoe  who  has  utilized 
Marine  Corps  Institute  facilities  will  have  to 
write  there  for  his  record  on  courses  taken 
under  their  auspices. 

The  actual  granting  of  academic  credit 
on  the  basis  of  the  submitted  data  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
civilian   school    itself. 

United  Sfate.j  Marine  Corps  Institute 

The  Iflarlne  Corps  Institute  (MCI)  which 
celebrates  its  thirty-first  anniversary  tbis 
year,  is  tbe  oldest  school  of  its  kind  in  tbe 
Armed  Forces.  Like  USAFI.  it  furnishes  cor- 
respondence-type courses  on  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  vocational-technical  subjects. 
Based  on  standard  texts  these  are  prepared, 
brought  up  to  date,  and  tbe  related  les- 
sons and  examinations  graded  by  marines 
who  are  chosen  for  their  educational  quali- 
fications and  work  under  the  general  guid- 
ance of  civilian  rtafl  instructors.  The 
USAFI  faculty,  on  tbe  other  band,  ts  com- 
posed entirely  of  civilian  educators. 

/U  United  States  Marines  as  well  as  other 
military  personnel  attached  to  and  serving 
with  Martoe  Corps  units  may  register  for 
one  or  more  Marine  Corps  Institute  courses 
free  of  charge.  The  current  enrollment  is 
close  to  28,000.  Some  11,000  lessons  are  re- 
ceived monthly  at  the  liistitute's  Washington 
headquarters. 

Group  study  clastes 

Many  military  units  to  all  branches  of  tbe 
armed  services  supplement  correspondence 
oAerings  with  voluntary  group  study  pro- 
grams at  duty  statlona.  Such  Instruction  Is 
based  on  demand.  Classes  are  organized  on 
a  given  subject  when  10  or  more  servicemen 
(15  In  the  Navy  and  the  Martoe  Corpw)  have 
signified  Interest. 

BzamsNCx  couasts 
In  the  United  States 

The  off-duty  program  of  the  Armed  Forces 
also  utilizes  the  clvUlan  school  system  ot 
our  Nation  to  help  Its  personnel  progress  to- 
ward  euucational   and   vocational   goals   to 


which  they  have  expressed  Interest.  In  con- 
formity with  prevaUing  needs  and  tbe  facili- 
ties avaUable  local  commands  arrange  with 
nearby  educational  institutions  for  courses 
at  their  own  base  or  on  a  college  can  pus. 

More  than  a  hundred  American  colleges 
and  many  high  schools  have  such  arrange- 
ments with  the  various  services. 

If  a  serviceman  wishes  to  attend  late  after- 
noon or  evening  classes  at  a  nearby  ac- 
credited university.  Junior  college,  or  civilian 
high  school,  he  can  apply  to  his  commanding 
officer  for  tuition  assistance  from  appropriate 
ftinds.  AU  services  now  pay  three-fourths  of 
any  tuition  costs  tocurred  for  such  courses, 
or  up  to  a  maxim  tun  of  17.50  per  semester 
hour,  S5  per  quarter  hour,  or  $22.50  per 
Carnegie  ( high  school )  unit.  Other  expenses 
are  met  by  the  student. 

In  distant  lands 

When  foreign  assignmenu  prevent  men 
in  service  from  attending  recognized  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  our  own  coun- 
try. It  is  often  possible  for  them  to  continue 
tbelr  studies  in  American  university  centers 
set  up  for  their  use  abroad.  First  to  en- 
large its  campus  to  provide  educational  fa- 
culties for  service  students  in  distant  lands 
was  the  University  of  Maryland  which  es- 
tablished six  such  centers  in  Etirope  in 
October  1949. 

Tbe  present  overseas  enrollment  in  more 
than  50  University  of  Maryland  centers  lo- 
cated in  Germany,  England.  France.  Trieste. 
North  Africa,  and  Newfoundland  exceeds 
4,000.  Completion  of  satisfactory  work  in 
them  entitles  students  to  residence  credit 
leading  up  to  a  B.  S.  degree  which  can  be 
granted  without  their  iiavmg  to  live  on  tbe 
University  of  Maryland's  American  camptw. 

Courses  to  these  and  similar  centers  abroad 
are  usuaUy  avaUable  to  persotmel  In  all 
branches  of  tbe  service  and  to  American 
civilians  employed  by  tbe  mUitary  services 
and  the  State  Department.  Most  are  as- 
signed only  one  instructor  at  a  time.  After 
teaciiing  a  three-semester-hotir  course  In  his 
specialty  in  a  2 -month  period  he  changes 
places  with  a  colleague  who  has  l>een  lec- 
turing on  a  different  topic  in  another  of  tbe 
sponsoring  uulversity's  overseas  cent«v. 

In  the  Far  East,  where  the  University  of 
California  (Berkeley)  brings  to  mUltary  per- 
sonnel in  Japan,  Guam,  and  Okinawa  a 
similar  program  to  tbat  available  to  United 
States  troops  to  Europe  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  theae  instructors  after 
finishing  their  "teaching  tour"  fly  from  one 
assignment  to  another  and  are  caUed  "Fly- 
tog  Professors."  United  States  servicemen 
stationed  in  the  Far  East  may  also  attend 
classes  at  Sophia  University  In  Tokyo. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  offer  comparable  oppor- 
tunities in  those  Territories.  Louisiana 
State  University  established  similar  col- 
lege centers  for  the  Caribbean  area  In  July 
1951.  American  International  CoUege  at 
Springfield.  Mass.,  provides  for  Air  Force  and 
other  military  personnel  in  tbe  Azores.  Ber- 
muda, and  at  Dhabran  in  Saudi  Arabia  In- 
struction tbat  Is  equivalent  to  the  courses 
on  its  own  campus. 

Final  semester  plan 

An  additional  Incentive  for  completing 
college  work  whUe  In  the  service  is  avail- 
able to  Air  Force  members  who  are  within 
six  months  of  attaining  a  baccalaureate  or 
master's  degree  at  an  institution  in  our  coun- 
try. They  may  request  temporary  duty  at 
an  American  school  or  university  for  a  maxi- 
mum oi  six  months  to  complete  final  semes- 
ter residence  requirements,  providing  they 
■Ignlfy  tbat  tbey  Intend  to  remain  in  active 
duty  for  at  least  18  months  after  completing 
their   academic   assignment. 

While  attending  college  for  this  purpose,  a 
student-airman  without  dependents  receives 
a   quarters   allowance    of    $45   a   month   as 


well  as  a  basic  subsistence  aUowance  of  $2.25 
a  day.  He  pays  his  own  travel,  tuition,  and 
textbook  expenses.  Tbe  Air  Force  is  the 
only  service  branch  sponsoring  a  profp'am  of 
this  kind  at  present.  Due  to  the  Korean 
emergency  the  Army  has  had  to  suspend  Us 
final -semester  plan  and  in  the  Navy  edu- 
cational opportumtles  of  this  tsrpe  are  pro- 
vided for  tiu-ough  Its  professional  officer 
training  program. 

Accrediting    educational    service    experience 

In  addition  -to  the  civilian-type  education 
activities  just  discubsed.  the  information 
phase  of  the  Armed  Forces  Education  and  In- 
formation program  contains  many  educa- 
tional elements,  especially  the  projects  em- 
phasiztog  citizenship  education  and  current 
issues  in  national  and  international  affairs. 

Moreover,  tbe  training  programs  of  tbe 
armed  sei'vices  for  military  purposes  run 
toto  thouKands  of  additional  ootiraes.  Some 
of  these  Jire  entirely  mUltary  without  aca- 
demic counterpart  in  clvUlan  education, 
while  others  toclude  instruction  of  academic 
value. 

Perhaps  several  hundred  to  all  Include 
substantial  academic  content  and  have  been 
evaluated  for  credit  by  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Service  Experiences  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
to  assist  educational  institutions  and  Na- 
tional, regtonal.  and  State  organizations  In 
the  evaluation  of  the  educational  exjjerlences 
of  mUltary  personnel. 


Women's  National  Den}ocratic  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MiasotTxj 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  "HVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  19S1 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  a  member  of 
the  Women's  National  Democratic  Club. 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  delivered  by  Mrs.  Mad- 
eline Maloney  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nual Missouri  Day  luncheon  at  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club 
House,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  October 
18.  1951: 

Welcoms 

Comes  once  a  year  Missouri  day. 

And   weTe   Just    bursting    with    pride 
To    honor    our    great    and    wonderful    State 

Best  of  aU  In  tbe  Nation  wide. 

Tot  we  have  eversrthlng  in  It 

That  man  could  ever  need 
To  make  Jar  personal  happiness 

In  thought  and  word  and  deed. 

We  have  rivers  and  lakes  and  mountains. 

And  plains  and  valleys  green. 
With    orchards    and    farms    and    gardens. 

And  comflelds  in  between. 

There  are  mines  of  zinc  and  Iron. 

Enot;gh  coal  to  heat  the  earth. 
Cattle,  horses,  and  mules. 

And  pigs  of  generotis  girth. 

And   the   people   of   tills   great    State 
Have  had  their  place  in  the  sun: 

Frankie  and  Johnnie,   and  Mark  Twain, 
Jesse  James  with  his  big  bad  gtm. 

Thomas   Benton,   George   Vest,    and    Cb&mp 
Clark, 

And  of  course,  we  wouldn't  be  human 
If  we  didn't  point  with  pride 

To  our  great  President.  Trmnan. 
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I  know  yoQ  oould  nerer  "show  tat" 
Any  Stat«a  that  can  compare 

With  our  own  unperiAl  Missouri. 
TbfB  bBBrt  at  vbe  Nation  so  fair. 


How.  •  raal  wdioaaM  to  you. 

Wbo  break  taread  wltb  v  ttds  notm, 
Tben  an  vlth  our  Interesting  program 

~  fiiglta  an  too  soon. 


Message   of   Pope   Pins   XII  to  the 
Eisitops  of   Potand 


EXTENSIG*^  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


iVAKlA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIV18 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  messaee  of  Pope 
Pius  Xn  to  the  tjidxips  of  Poland: 

To    tKe    Vmermbie    Brothera,    Archbisiiops. 
Biahops,  and  Ordinaries  of  Poland  en- 
foftng  peace  and  communion  with  tht 
Holg  Ste. 
VcmxABLc  BmomuMa:  Greetings  and  apos- 
tolic btesstng. 

It  U  now  5  years  since  jou,  venerable 
broUiers.  consecrated  to  the  Immaculate 
Heart  ol  the  BJesw-d  Virgin  liary  your  dio- 
ceuea  and  your  whole  nation.  Therefore, 
because  of  our  love  for  the  ever  strong 
and  (althlul  Pcuoul.  we  express  to  you  what, 
during  some  tune  part  has  been  the  object 
of  our  reflections  In  order  to  renew  the  lively 
confldeooe  which  you  tb*m  placed  in  the 
Mother  of  God  and  the  mother  of  men.  and 
with  which  you  may  remain  intrepid  among 
such  great  dangers. 

First  of  al'.  we  feel  with  you  a  sense  of 
•Mlneas  because  not  all  the  bishops  who  were 
present  at  those  memorable  ceremonies  are 
still  living.  Cruel  death  has  taken  away 
August  Cardinal  Ulond,  outstanding  for  the 
wlfdom  and  value  of  his  works,  who  led 
along  a  hard  road  the  flock  committed  to 
hla  care,  and  fashioned  the  spirit  of  the  newly 
remirrected  Poland.  He  spent  his  life  In 
the  serrice  ot  his  country,  of  the  church, 
of  the  vicar  of  Chrtot  and  of  God.  We  have 
more  recently  muumed  the  passing  of  Ste- 
phen Cardinal  Sapleha,  who,  strong  and  cou- 
rageous, never  retreated  before  presstire  or 
violence,  and  "who  In  his  life  propped  up 
the  hotise  and  in  his  days  fcH-tifled  the  tem- 
ple •  •  •  and  took  care  of  his  nation 
and  delivered  it  from  destruction"  (Kccle- 
slastes  50:  1-4).  He  was  •as  the  tree  which 
U  planted  by  the  running  v/aters"  (Psalms 
1:  3),  a  tree  bearing  fruits  and  very  firm 
which  was  looked  upon  with  confident  Joy 
not  only  by  Poland  but  by  the  whole  of 
Christianity. 

There  have  psM^d  away  also  the  BIsbap  of 
Luch.  twice  exiled,  the  Bl«hr)p  of  Czestoehowa 
"Guardian  aiid  Legate  of  the  miraculous 
Image  of  the  Biesseu  Virgin  of  Czestoehowa, 
and  finally  the  Bishop  of  Wroclawek  who 
suffered  *o  much  during  the  recent  war.  We 
raise  to  God  fervent  prayers  that  all  these 
pastors  who  have  done  so  much  for  Catholl- 
dsm  be  granted  eternal  light  and  p>eace.  To 
you  dear  brothers,  we  wleh  Increased 
strength  and  virtue,  following  their  lofty  ex- 
ample. Experienced  in  adversity,  as  good 
soldiers  of  Christ,  lift  your  eyes  up  to  the 
mountain  from  whence  there  will  come  to 
you  the  necessary  help,  to  that  mountain 
which  your  fathers  called  "Jasna  Oora"  to 
the  mountain  on  which  the  Mother  of  God 
and  your  f<ueen  establlahed  her  sanctuary 
and  from  wheni-e  her  maternal  Image  smiles 
CO  the  suppllciitijig  muUltudM, 


HisTUMC  ivprrg 

Well  knowing  ytrva  ardent  piety  and  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  Jiother  of  God,  we 
can  Imagine  how  keen  was  your  wnrow  at 
not  being  present  In  Rome  when,  for  the 
glory  of  Almighty  God,  In  veneration  of 
Christ,  to  Increase  the  adornment  of  His 
mother  and  to  fill  the  whole  church  with 
Joy.  we  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  Mary  into  Heaven.  Rightly  Joyous 
because  of  so  great  an  event,  we  hoped  to 
see  you  here  since  we  knew  ftUl  well  that 
already  for  a  thousand  years  your  most  noble 
nation  has  been  bound  by  the  closest  ties 
to  the  Mother  of  God  assumed  Into  heaven 
and  that  you  are  aflame  with  an  ardent  ce- 
votlon  to  her  that  It  Is  incomparable.  In- 
deed, as  soon  as  the  mystery  of  the  cross 
was  preached  In  your  country,  at  once  the 
Poles  venerated  and  loved  the  Mother  of  God 
with  sweet  and  affectionate  respect  as  their 
own  mother  and  the  patroness  of  their  coun- 
trj.  The  first  church  erected  at  Gnlesno  by 
tile  Illustrious  Prince  Miesako.  with  the  con- 
sent of  our  predecessor  John  XIII.  was  con- 
secrated In  honor  of  Mary.  Virgin  assumed 
into  heaven.  That  temple  was  later  the 
mother  and  the  head  of  other  Innumerable 
churches  resplendent  with  that  same  title. 

With  intimate  Joy  did  we  see  and  converse 
with  our  venerable  brother,  Stephen 
WyaEjmski.  Archbishop  of  Gniezno  and  War- 
saw, when  he  came  to  Rome  to  venerate  the 
tombs  ot  the  Apostles.  In  him  we  embraced 
and  greeted  all  of  you.  He  expressed  to  us 
the  loving  veneration  of  the  Polish  nation, 
and  assured  us  tliat  the  reverence  and  faith 
with  which  your  people,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  forefathers,  are  united  with 
this  See  of  Peter,  have  not  in  any  way  less- 
ened. He  told  us  also  of  the  Immense  work, 
done  In  spite  of  all  forms  of  difficulties,  with 
which  you.  with  the  efflcatiotis  support  of  the 
priests  and  the  faithful  have  reconstructed 
your  country  ravaged  by  war,  and  of  the 
concern  for  the  development  and  purity  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

The  Christian  education  of  youth  and  all 
that  concerns  a  Just  solution  of  the  social 
question,  where  arise  very  great  difficulties 
and  the  most  pernicious  dangers,  no  doubt 
form  the  object  of  your  concern  and  your 
anxious  cares.  Do  not  loee  courage.  May 
God  strengthen  your  courage.  God  will  help 
the  courageous,  and  the  Mother  of  God,  your 
Queen,  will  not  refuse  Her  aid  to  a  people 
which  enjoys  Her  maternal  protection. 
Your  celestial  Mother  and  Patroness  whom 
you,  for  long  centuries  with  the  ardent  affec- 
tion of  loving  children  honor  In  the  the  sweet 
hymn  Bogu  rodzlca-DElewlcz  (Mother  of  God 
and  Virgin)  will  certainly  lead  the  Polish 
nation  to  a  peaceful  haven  after  the  dark 
storms.  Recall  how  many  times  during  the 
centuries,  with  the  evident  assistance  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Mother  of  the  Saviour,  your 
people  have  won  astounding  victories.    The 

echo  has  not  yet  died  away  of  that  battle  of 
Jasna  Oora  when  a  few  monks  and  valiant 
knights  of  Mary  forced  the  mass  of  enemlea 
to  abandon  the  siege  and  retreat  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.  To  that  same  heavenly 
Queen  of  Jasna  Oora  the  famous  Jan  Soble- 
ski.  who  with  his  exceptional  courage,  lib- 
erated Christianity  from  the  age-old  threat 
of  enemy  invasion,  entrusted  himself. 
Later,  as  If  foreseeing  the  calamities  that 
were  to  befall  Poland,  the  Polish  bishops 
placed  a  golden  crown  on  the  miraculous 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Jasna  Gora,  a  crown 
received  from  our  predecessor  Clement  XI, 
and  entrusted  the  tottering  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  unfavorable  period  of  your  history 
to  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

noszirr  sratTOCLzs 
The  Blessed  Virgin,  asstuned  into  Heaven, 
invoked  with  supplicant  prayers,  gave  to  your 
newly  an.sen  country  which  had  found  Itself  a 
threatened  In  Its  existence  and  was  passing 
through  days  of  mortal  fear,  marvelous  aid 


irtilnnt  the  wicked  attempts  of  the  tnemy, 
wilch  was  witnessed  by  our  late  predeceaeor 
Pdpe  Pius  XI.  We  ourselves,  during  tlie  rag- 
li^  recent  war,  saw  clear  signs  of  th«s  piety 
add  confidence  of  the  Poles  In  the  Mother 
of  God.  Amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Monte 
Ciaslno  they  erected  an  altar  after  the  victory 
a^d  adorned  it  with  the  Image  of  the  Blessed 
Vnin.  Shortly  after  that  they  8ave<l  from 
fllie  and  destruction  the  holy  house  of  I^oretto 
sttTick  ^nth  Incendiary  bomos.  regnrdless 
ofl the  danger  to  their  own  lives.  Ir  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  we  recommended  that  these 
c(iurageous  soldiers,  defenders  of  the  temple 
of  Mary,  be  decorated  with  papal  orders. 

hrhe  battle  still  rages.  Your  "struggle  Is 
ndt  against  flesh  and  blood  but  against  prln- 
cipallties  and  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
tljls  world  of  darkness,  against  the  evil  spirit 
h^ile  to  supernatural  things  (Eph. 
er'lS).  You  are  repulsing  heavy  eneiay  at- 
tacks. But  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  cause  of 
y(iur  certain  salvation,  who  will  nev*!r  fail 
y<|u.  Is  watching  over  you.  She,  the  mighty 
Virgin,  conqueror  of  the  powers  of  hell,  will 
bilng  you  magnificent  triumphs  and  wl  J  pre- 
s^e  Intact  the  treasure  cf  Inestimable  value, 
tl|e  faith  which  you  received  from  youi  fore- 
fathers. She  win  truly  show  herself  \(orthy 
of  the  h]mins  of  praise  that  you  sing  In  her 
h^nor  "Thou  art  terrible  to  the  devil  m  an 
army  well  arrayed,  be  a  refuge  and  safe 
haven  for  Christians."  With  every  right 
should  noble  Poland  confide  Iierself  t4>  her 
st|re  patronage  and  place  in  her  hands  the 
hdpe  of  a  better  future.  Thus  strengtlianed 
a^d  fortified,  "living  you  the  name  of  the 
L^rd  and  the  mouths  that  sing  His  firalse 
sliall  not  be  closed"  (Est.  13,  17).  WUh- 
islg  you  this,  venerable  brothers,  froa.  our 
h^art.  We  pray  Almighty  God  for  your  tn- 
t^tions  and  plans.  As  a  pledge  of  sttper- 
n$tural  assistance  to  you,  to  all  the  clergy 
w4io  work  with  you,  to  the  monks  and  nuns 
o^  the  contemplative  and  active  life,  and  to 
am  the  faithful  committed  to  your  carts,  we 
liypart  the  apostolic  blessing  with  the  most 
aipent  love. 

'Given  In  Rome,  at  St.  Peter,  Septemter  1, 
1(J51.  thirteenth  of  our  pontificate. 

Pnrs  PP.  xn. 


Dead  Ashes  of  Brif  ht  Promise* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
THE  HOCBS  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dfr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  In- 
clbding  an  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
entitled  "Dead  Ashes  of  Bright  Promises" 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
ot  October  19.  1951.  This  article  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
failed  to  meet  the  wetback  threat  to 
Aftierican  free  labor  as  I,  for  one,  felt  sure 
they  would  fail  when  we  heard  the  great 
promises  when  the  wetback  bill  was 
Ptssed  originally.  I  am  glad  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  able  colleague,  Repre- 
sefatatlve  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota,  is  still 
fighting  to  see  that  we  have  a  stronger 
control  bill,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  Representative  McCaethy 
Ini  his  efforts  to  fight  for  free  American 
labor  against  Illegal  Mexican  labor  wlilch 
is  flooding  the  country  and  working  for 
st^atlon  wages  thereby  taking  Jobs 
from  American  citizens. 
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The  article  follows: 


Dead  Ashes  or  Bkicht  Pkomisks — Both 
PtirsiDDiT  AND  CoNcasss  Havx  P*n.KD  To 
MiXT  With  Vigo«  Pkoblcms  Ajtsctimo 
SiVBBAi.  MnxiONs  or  Peopls 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

At  about  this  stage  of  events,  when  Con- 
gress comes  toward  the  end  of  a  session,  you 
can — if  you  are  curious  and  not  easily  dis- 
couraged— sift  the  dead  ashes  of  once  bright 
and  glittering  promises  held  up  before  you  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Congress  when  they  were 
campaigning  for  election. 

There  are.  of  course,  the  inequities  in  the 
more  publicized  majcnr  measures  affecting 
all  of  us.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  revenue 
bill  that  jumps  up  the  little  fellow's  taxes, 
even  including  his  beer  and  cigarettes,  while 
doing  nothing  about  the  big  oil  corporations' 
excessive  depletion  aUowance.  a  fat  deduc- 
tion— just  a  symbol  of  numerous  other  In- 
equalities. Or,  for  another  example,  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  protect  the  consiuner 
property  in  the  inflation  control  law. 

"Tbose  are  obvious.  Not  so  obvious  are 
lesser  publicized  matters. 

Among  these  is  the  failure  of  both  the 
President  and  Congress  to  meet  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  a  big  human  problem  that  affects 
directly  a  large  section  of  our  country  and 
several  millions  of  people,  and  ramifies  In  Its 
Indirect  effects  to  the  whole  Nation. 

This  is  the  problem  dramatized  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  In  recent  months  In- 
volving the  wetbacks,  that  army  of  Mexi- 
can migrant  workers  who  cross  tlM  Rio 
Grande  Illegally  and  follow  the  crops  on  the 
big  ranches  and  plantations  of  the  South- 
west and  South.  They  are  herded  together 
In  Insanitary  hovels  and  shanties,  exploited 
on  low  wages,  and  create  conditions  that  not 
only  are  hazardous  to  their  own  health  and 
well-being  and  that  of  the  communities 
where  they  subsist,  but  lower  wage  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  native  American  farm  work- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  driven  from  their 
natural    habitats    to    find    work    elsewhere. 

You  may  recall  that,  when  President  Tru- 
man several  weeks  aco  reluctantly  signed  a 
bill  passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  wet- 
back traffic,  he  found  It  so  inadequate  that 
he  summoned  congressional  leaders  to  the 
White  House  and  announced  afterward  that 
they  had  promised  to  seek  enactment  of  sup- 
plementary legislation  to  help  meet  the  wet- 
hack  Invasion  and  Its  harmful  derivatives. 
These  Included  Increased  appropriations  for 
the  Immigration  Service  to  hire  more  agents 
for  the  border  patrol  to  tighten  enforcement: 
for  the  Labor  Department's  Farm  Placement 
Division  to  Improve  domestic  recruitment  uf 
farm  workers;  for  financing  reception  centers 
for  entry  of  legal  Mexican  workers,  and  a  biU 
fixing  penalties  fen-  hiring  Illegal  workers. 
As  for  the  last,  you'd  be  surprised  at  the  sub- 
stantial and  prominent  plantation  and  ranch 
owners  who  work  lUegaUy  admitted  Mexicans. 

This  penalty  measure  is  safely  burled,  t>e- 
yond  chance  of  action.  As  for  the  appropri- 
ations, that  for  the  Immigration  Service  bad 
been  cut  more  than  half,  from  16,300,000  re- 
quested to  $3,000,000,  when  last  heard  of  in 
the  pell-mell  rush  for  adjournment,  while 
the  $386,000  for  domestic  recruitment  had 
been  slashed  to  $75,000,  and  $2,800,000  for  re- 
ception centers  had  been  cut  in  two  Final 
results  may  show  even  further  reductions. 

So  much  for  promises — though  how  any- 
thing else  might  have  been  expected  by 
President  Truman  is  hard  to  see.  For  on 
this  problem  he  was  facing  a  skillful  South- 
em  Democratic  faction  which  Is  seeking  to 
protect  big  plantation  owners  on  cheap  labor. 
The  southerners  were  able  to  enlist  enough 
Republicans  in  the  familiar  coalition  pattern. 

Meanwhile,  something  else  very  interest- 
ing has  occurred  to  reveal  the  belligerent 
resistant  attitude  of  the  big  farmers.  This 
la  creation  of  the  South  Texas  Association 
which   U  raiaing   a   $50,000  fund   to   lobby 


against  the  appropriations  and  the  penalty 
bill,  assessments  being  fixed  at  10  cents  an 
acre,  or  higher  if  necessary.  Affiliated  with 
it  are  local  chambers  of  commerce.  Farm 
Bureau  units,  and  the  Texas  Citrus  Com- 
mission,  a  State  agency.  The  aim  of  this 
move  Is  to  prevent  the  Immigration  Bureau 
from  fully  enforcing  the  Immigration  laws 
along  the  Texas-Mexican  border,  it  is 
charged  by  BeprssantaUve  gtmaws  McCacTHT, 
Democrat,  of  MUmsaota.  who  led  the  fight 
in  the  House  for  a  stronger  wetback  control 
biU  originally.  He  said  that  if  the  lobby 
is  successful  the  result  would  be  a  relatively 
free  fkrw  of  Illegal  wetback  Mexican  labor 
into  Texas,  s  complaint  echoed  also  by 
the  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  AFL,  headed 
by  H.  L.  Mitchell,  which  has  fought  an 
uphill  battle  to  protect  exploited  farm 
workers. 

The  South  Texas  Association  also  an- 
nounced its  Intention  to  lobby  with  the 
Mexican  Government.  This  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Justice  Department 
by  Representative  McCAarBT  as  a  possible 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act,  which  forbids 
an  American  citizen  from  carrying  on  inter- 
course with  f<n«lgn  governments  to  defeat 
measures  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  all  history  mankind  has 
sought  for  true  happiness,  but  generally 
has  failed  in  his  quest.  Nevertheless 
it  has  constantly  t)ecome  clearer  that 
success  in  this  search  requires  the  real- 
ization of  absolute  good. 

For  ages,  men  of  understanding  and 
good  will  have  sought  to  realize  abso- 
lute good  and  so  make  possible  the  en- 
joyment of  true  happiness.  Invariably, 
in  their  earnest  search  for  the  good,  the 
true,  such  men  have  learned  that  practi- 
cally complete  consciousness  of  those 
elements  of  life,  which  we  call  freedom 
of  mind  and  equahty  of  rights,  is  first 
required  in  order  to  experience  the  rapid 
development  and  realization  of  all  the 
other  verities  of  being. 

Throughout  the  centtiries  men  have 

protested  because  the  few  persons  with 

little  or  no  effort  on  their  part  have  ac- 
quired fabulous  quantities  of  what  is  es- 
sential for  human  life  and  comfort, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  mass 
of  humanity  has  struggled  early  and  late 
for  enough  only  to  assure  mere  exist- 
ence. At  first  men  were  perplexed  by 
such  inexplicable  injustice,  and  yet  it 
was  not  long  l)efore  these  harassed 
throngs  of  humanity  sensed  the  exist- 
ence of  universal  wrong  as  the  cause  of 
their  suffering. 

It  is  heartening  to  know,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  age-long  injustice, 
there  have  been  some  eager  hearts  and 
noble  minds  striving  to  expose  and  to 
abolish  the  indescribable  injustice  which 
has  oppressed  the  human  race. 

Yes.  it  is  wonderful  to  know  that  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women  have  per- 
sisted in  their  earnest  efforts  sind  unself- 


ish devotion  to  the  general  veifare,  al- 
though, notwithstanding  their  sincerity, 
they  have  generally  misunderstood  the 
cause  of  the  distress,  and  have,  instead, 
misinterpreted  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
justice and  so  have,  mistakenly,  pro- 
claimed the  symptom  or  evidence  of 
wrong  to  be  the  cause  itself  of  injustice. 

In  view  of  such  almost  unvarying  and 
universal  failure  in  earUer  efforts  to  un- 
derstand the  seeming  lack  of  harmony 
between  human  experience  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  justice,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Henry  George's  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,  with  its  emphasis  on 
individual  freedom  and  equal  rights. 
should  have  engaged  the  attention  of  in- 
numerable thoughtful  people.  The  au- 
thor did  not  mistake  symptoms  for 
cause,  but  by  his  unanswerable  logic  and 
irresistible  appeal,  he  aroiised  for  the 
cause  of  economic  righteousness  in  the 
great  majority  of  all  who  heard  and  un- 
derstood the  incomparable  Henry 
George,  the  ardent  zeal  for  service  to 
their  fellowmen. 

Among  those  who  were  destined  to  t)e 
influenced  by  the  great  mind  and  the 
earnest  and  logical  appeal  of  Henry 
George,  in  his  brave  effort  to  undo  the 
wrong,  which  throughout  the  centuries 
had  distressed  and  blighted  the  lives  of 
cc>untless  millions  of  human  beings,  was 
a  young  man  named  Tom  L.  Johnson. 
Although  he  had  known  hardship  as  a 
boy,  he  had  nevertheless  from  his  early 
twenties  on  through  his  thirties  enjoyed 
remarkable  success  as  a  street-railway 
operator.  Before  he  was  30  years  of  age, 
Johnson  controlled  street  railways  in 
both  Indianapolis.  Ind..  and  Clevelaiid, 
Ohio,  and  consequently  was  required  to 
travel  regularly  by  railroad  between  the 
cities  just  named. 

On  one  of  his  trips  the  train  com- 
modity vendor  had  dropped  in  Mr,  John- 
son's seat  in  the  chair  car,  a  copy  of  a 
l)ook  entitled  "Social  Problems"  by 
Henry  George.  Later  the  news  butcher 
returned,  noticed  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
not  examined  the  voliime  and  mentioned 
that  fact.  "Oh,  No!"  said  Mr  Jchnson. 
assimiing  that  the  volimie  ti-eated  of  the 
problems  of  the  social  evil,  "I  am  not 
interested  in  such  matters." 

The  pullman  conductor,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Johnson,  told  the  latter  that 
the  book  discussed  a  different  and  very 

important  subject,  and  that  he  was 

sure  Mr.  Johnson  would  like  it.  Mr. 
Johnson  bought  and  read  the  txxjk.  He 
said  later  that  he  had  read  the  book 
almost  without  stopping.  He  then 
bought  all  of  the  other  books  of  which 
Henry  George  was  the  author  and  stud- 
ied them  thoroui^hly. 

When  Johnson  had  finished  reading 
George's  famous  book  entitled  'Progress 
and  Poverty,"  he  had  in  reality  accepted 
as  a  new  religion,  the  principles  stated 
therein.  He  not  only  had  acquired  a 
new  enthusiasm,  he  was  actuated  from 
then  on  by  a  burning  desire  to  be  help- 
ful to  his  fellow  man. 

Not  long  after  he  had  become  con- 
verted to  the  principles  presented  in 
Progress  and  Poverty  he  took  the  train 
trcm.  Cleveland  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y ,  and 
went  to  the  home  of  ihe  great  author 
and  philosopher,  Henry  George,    When 
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the  door  was  opened  by  the  writer 
himself.  Mr.  Johnson  introduced  him- 
self as  Tom  Johnson,  stated  that  he  had 
lemd  Mr.  George's  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty and  that  he  was  greatly  impressed 
by  it  He  told  the  famous  author  that 
the  book  answered  the  questions  which 
had  often  bothered  him.  that  its  argu- 
ments were  imanswerable  from  a  log- 
ical standpoint,  and  that  its  lofty  tone 
was  most  inspiring.  He  then  explained 
that  he  desired  to  help  and  would  like 
to  know  from  Mr.  George  what  he  should 
do.  He  said  also  "I  can  make  money  if 
that  will  help."  Mr.  George  replied 
that,  of  course,  money  was  helpful  in 
promoting  a  cause  such  as  that  dis- 
cusBed  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  but  his 
adTice  to  Mr.  Johnson  would  be  that  he 
should  enter  politics.  Johnson  immedi- 
ateb'  said  that  that  was  impossible,  and 
on  being  asked  why,  answered:  "Be- 
cause I  cannot  make  a  speech." 

Mr.  George  then  asked  if  Mr.  John- 
son had  ever  tried  to  make  a  speech,  and 
the  latter  an.«wered  '  No  "  He  was  then 
told  by  the  great  author  that  he  had  bet- 
ter try  before  declaring  his  inability  to 
speak.  Shortly  afterward,  while  Mr. 
Johnson  was  on  a  brief  vacation,  the 
Democrats  in  Cleveland  nominated  him 
as  their  candidate  for  Congress,  for  the 
Twenty-first  Eiistrict  of  Ohio,  at  that 
time  represent.°d  by  a  Repubhcan.  Al- 
most immediately  the  Republicans  is- 
sued a  challenge  for  a  debate  between 
Theodore  Burton  and  Tom  L.  Johnson. 
Thereupon  two  men,  who,  by  party  lead- 
ers, had  Ijeen  named  as  a  congressional 
committee  for  Mr.  Johnson,  called  upon 
the  latter  to  warn  him  not  to  accept  the 
challenge.  Mr.  Johnson  then  protested 
that  he  could  not  refuse  to  debate.  He 
insisted  that  he  had  no  right  to  the 
nomination  if  he  could  not  defend  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood. 

The  committee,  after  further  effort  to 
persuade    Mr.    Johnson    to    refuse    the 
challenge,  evidenced  a  feeling  of  futility 
and  said  that  if  he  were  to  accept,  he 
would    be    responsible    for    his    defeat. 
Johnson  insisted  upon  acceptance,  but  in 
doing  so.  said  that  as  the  challenged 
party  he  had  the  right  to  name  the  terms 
of   the  debate.     The   opposition   said: 
"Very   well,   that   will   be   satisfactory." 
Johnson  then  stated  that  the  terms  of 
the  debate  were  to  be  these;  'Each  party 
should  have  altogether  an  hour.  10  min- 
utes of  which  to  be  devoted  to  opening 
statements,  the  remaining   50  minutes 
should  be  divided  into  5  minute  periods. "' 
Thi-s  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Re- 
publicans.    Johnson  also  said  that  the 
subject  of  the  debate  should  be  the  Pro- 
tective Tariff  Against  Free  Trade,  the 
latter  being  supported  by  Johnson.    The 
opposition   said   that   that   subject   was 
most  satisfactory     The  debate  began  in 
halls  in  the  business  part  of  Cleveland 
where  such  halls  could  l>e  secured,  but 
after  only  a  few  days  it  was  found  that 
the   halls   coiild   not  accommodate   the 
crowds  which  attended  the  debate. 

Mr.  Johnson  learned,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  a  man  who  was  using  a  large 
tent  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  owner  for  the  use  of  his 
tent  for  the  remaining  nights  of  the 
campaign.     In  a  short  time  the  people  of 


Cleveland  become  so  interested  in  the 
discussions  that  the  contest  in  the  Twen- 
ty-flrst  Congressional  District  occupied 
practically  their  whole  interest,  and 
when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  foimd 
that  Johnson  had  been  elected  in  a  Re- 
publican district  by  more  than  4.000  ma- 
jority. 

When  the  newly  elected  Congressman 
had  arrived  in  Washington  to  assume  his 
duties  he  was  placed  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  of  the  House.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  advocate  an 
investigation  of  land  valuation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  insisted,  of 
course,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
determine  the  true  value  of  land  in  order 
that  taxes  may  be  justly  levied. 

Mr.  George  came  to  Washington  to  be 
immediately  available  for  consultation 
by  his  enthusiastic  disciple  while  the 
latter  was  leading  in  his  great  legislative 
struggles  for  the  equitable  principle  of 
land  tenure. 

Mr.  Johnson  soon  attracted  support 
from  such  public  spirited  Members  of 
Congress  as  Judge  McGuire.  Jerry  Simp- 
son, Jchn  DeWitt  Warner,  Tracy  of 
New  York,  and  Harter  of  Ohio.  In  a 
short  time  Johnson's  investigation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  land  valuation  be- 
gan to  receive  attention  from  the  news- 
papers in  general. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  became  very  active 
during  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill 
in  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land. He  denounced  the  tariff  bill  as  a 
betrayal  of  his  party's  promise  for  real 
tariff  reduction  This  action  on  Mr. 
Johnson's  part  was  used  by  his  enemies 
in  Cleveland  to  defeat  him.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  denounce  the  pro- 
hibitive tariff  in  caustic  terms  and  was 
called  a  traitor  to  his  party  because  he 
opposed  the  bill  as  a  svurender  to  the 
special  interests. 

Upon  leaving  Congress  he  arranged  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
promotion  of  the  great  caiise  advocated 
by  Henry  George.  He  disposed  of  prac- 
tically all  of  his  private  business  holdings 
so  that  he  would  be  free  from  any  entan- 
glements in  the  effort  he  planned  to  make 
for  the  sacred  principle  advocated  by 
George.  He  felt,  also,  that  he  could  pro- 
mote the  cause  better  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  political  leader  in  a  great  city 
than  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Cleveland  on  April  1. 
1901. 

He  was  reelected  three  times  and 
finally  was  defeated  in  1909.  Shortly 
before  Mr.  Johnson's  first  election  as 
mayor  on  April  1. 1901.  proceedings  were 
begun  by  the  city  administration,  then  in 
authority,  to  convey  to  private  interests 
the  city's  rights  in  the  lake-front  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Johnson  was  earnestly  op- 
posed to  the  transaction,  and  seciu-ed  an 
injunction  preventing  the  city  from 
going  on  with  the  proposal.  That  in- 
junction was  to  expire  on  April  4, 1901. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  John- 
son had  been  elected  mayor,  he  pleaded 
with  the  election  officials  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  complete  the  oflBcial 
count  before  the  time  stated  for  the 
expiration  of  the  injunction  The  count 
was  completed  a  little  before  10:30  a.  m. 
of  April  4.    Johnson  immediately  took 
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ttie  oath  of  office,  filed  the  bond  reqtilrefl 
to  qualify  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleve*- 
land.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  office 
Of  the  mayor  where  he  was  greeted  by 
Mayor  Farley  with  the  salutation,  "WeH, 
"torn,  when  do  you  plan  to  taJ:e  over?!* 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  hurry  Farley  about  getting  hip 

personal  belongings  out  of  the  offlc^, 
but  that  he.  Johnson,  had  already  qualil 
fed  as  mayor  and  therefore  would  aS{ 
^ume  his  ofQcial  duties  at  once. 

He  arranged  for  the  repeal  of  th, 
ordinance  against  which  he  secured  the 
injunction  and  there  was  no  longer  ant 
danger  of  Cleveland's  losing  the  lakej* 
Ik-ont  property.  I 

It  would  require  volumes  to  tell  of 
t^e  long  battle  which  was  immediately 
^rtcd  by  Tom  L.  Johnson  to  restore 
ifhat  he  explained  to  be  the  rights  of 
tfce  people  in  the  streets  of  Clevelandl 
4  number  of  franchises  which  had  been 
^nted  in  the  years  gone  by  were  exi 
Diring.  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  course,  wa| 
flully  aware  of  that  fact.  That  was  wh^ 
oe  planned  his  great  effort  to  assurt 
*reet-railway  sei-vice  on  terms  just  to 
the  people.  The  old  companies,  of 
oourse,  would  not  accept  the  renewal  o 
fkanchises  which  required  them  to  opcr 
ate  at  a  3-cent  fare,  and  Johnson  re- 
fjused  to  yield  on  that  question. 

jMr.  Johnson  then  tried  to  induce  oth-  > 
ers  whom  he  had  known  in  the  stree  ; 
railway  business.,  in  previous  years,  to 
opme  to  Cleveland,  and  to  accept  a  frani 
(Aiise  on  terms  that  would  provide  for  i 
*-cent  fare.  He  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing a  number  of  persons  S3anpatheti4 
etoough  with  his  low -fare  idea  to  invest 
their  money  for  the  operation  of  th 
lines  on  a  3-cent  fare  basis. 

Mr.  Johnson,  however,  was  very  muc. 
obstructed  in  connection  with  his  Iowt 
fkre  program  because  of  the  hesitancj^ 
«  people  generally  about  investing  theijf 
money  when  a  great  concern  like  th^ 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  was  fighting 
furiously  against  the  idea  of  operating  at 
3rcent  fare.  Consequently,  during  a  lull 
in  the  struggle  Johnso».^s  making  to4 
\tard  his  ultimate  mi  of  municipal 
^nership  of  street  railways.  Edward  Wi 
acripps,  the  principal  owner  of  what  wai 
tfien  known  as  the  Scripps-McCrae  pa4 
pers— and  a  man  of  wealth,  discussed 
With  Mr.  Johnson  the  practicability  o2 
c<>erating  streetcars  on  a  3-cent  fare  ba4 
Having  been  completely  assured  bjl 
Johnson  that  the  stockholders  in 
:h  low-fare  companies  would  not  lose 

Joney.  he  asked  Mr.  Johnson  whetheS 
or  not  he  would  join  with  him  (Scripps)( 
in  making  a  public  guaranty  to  protect 
a|:ainst  loss  all  who  might  buy  stock  ir< 
tJke  low-fare  companies,  which  were  to 
o|)erate  In  the  streets  where  the  old  com- 
Ponies'  franchises  had  expired.  Mr 
Johnson  did  join  with  Mr.  Scripps  in 
sOch  an  undertaking. 

Immediately  the  old  companies'  law- 
yers went  into  court  and  secured  an  in- 
junction against  the  granting  of  a  fnm- 
cliise  by  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  a  low- 
fire  company  on  the  ground  that  as  the 
mjayor  of  the  city  he  could  not  lawftilly 
sign  such  an  ordinance  because  of  hia 
financial  interest  involved  in  the  Joint 
guaranty   signed  by  himself   and  Mr.  | 
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Scripps.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
harmJkil  Injunctions  that  had  been 
granted  against  Johnson,  and  retarded 
seriously  the  efforts  Johnson  had  been 
making  to  put  his  plans  into  effect. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  every- 
thing possible  was  done  by  the  opposi- 
tion to  frustrate  Johnson's  efforts.     In 

all  there  were  between  55  and  60  injunc- 
tions secured  by  the  street-railway  in- 
terests of  Cleveland,  although  many 
were  ultimately  dissolved.  Every  effort 
Johnson  would  make  seemed  certain  to 
be  followed  by  an  injunction  requested 
by  the  old  street-railway  company. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  long 
struggle,  it  became  necessary  for  the  low- 
f  are  Imes  to  reach  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  the  old  street-railway  company  re- 
sorted to  every  device  to  prevent  the 
success  of  this  effort  by  the  low-fare 
company.  It  was  clear  that  if  the  low- 
fare  lines  could  operate  their  cars  from 
the  west  end  of  the  viaduct  to  the  public 
square  in  the  center  of  the  city,  most  of 
the  low-fare  comr>any^s  troubles  would 
be  over.  The  old  street-railway  com- 
pany was  always  ready,  however,  to  re- 
quest an  injtmction. 

On  one  occasion,  however.  Johnson 
conceived  the  idea  of  working  at  night 
and  of  having  the  rails,  ties,  and  trolley 
poles  all  delivered  when  it  might  be  pos- 
sible that  nobody  would  be  thinking  of 
running  to  the  court  for  an  injunction. 
The  trolley  poles  consisted  of  two  2 -inch 
by  4-inch  pieces  of  studding  nailed  to- 
gether to  serve  as  posts  and  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  trolley 
wire.  These  poles  were  supported  at 
the  bottom  in  barrels  filled  with  heavy 
Slag  in  the  bottom  and  surrounding  the 
end  of  the  poles.  In  the  midst  of  the 
hurried  effort,  however,  the  officers  of 
the  court  came  to  serve  an  injunction  to 
Stop  the  work  and  the  job  was  therefore 
not  finished  in  time. 

It  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  were 
Intensely  in  earnest  concerning  the 
struggle  which  Johnson  was  making  to 
establish  low  fares  that  success  was  cer- 
tain when  suddenly  Mayor  Johnson  was 
attacked  along  new  lines. 

During  his  third  campaign  for  the 
mayoralty,  in  which  Congressman  The- 
odore Burton  was  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent, the  head  of  the  old  street  railway 
system  had  made  an  agreement  with  the 
street  railway  workers  which  provided 
that  if  the  old  street  railway  and  its 
aUies  should  defeat  Johnson  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  wEiges  of  the  company's  mo- 
tormen  and  conductors  would  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  2  cents  an 
hour.  As  already  explained.  Mr.  John- 
son defeated  Burton. 

Immediately  after  election,  negotia- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy were  conducted  by  Mayor  Johnson, 
representing  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 
Fred  H.  Goff.  a  prominent  attorney,  rep- 
re^entrng  the  old  street  railway  interests. 
By  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the  own- 
ership of  all  the  street  railway  proper- 
ties in  the  city  was  to  be  consolidated  in 
the  Cleveland  Railway  Co. 
The  Cleveland  Railway  Co..  by  the 

terms  of  the  agreement,  was  to  lease  to 

the  Municipal  Traction  Co..  which  was 


a  holding  company,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  all  of  the  street 
railway  lines  previously  operated  by  the 
various  companies.  The  Municipal 
Traction  Co.  was  to  operate  the  street 
railway  lines  and  pay  to  the  old  com- 
pany 6  percent  on  the  shares  of  stock 
which  had  k>een  stipulated  and  approved 
by  the  two  negotiators.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  agreement  provided 
for  the  granting  of  a  25-year  franchise 
to  the  Cleveland  Railway  Co..  covering 
not  only  all  the  streets  on  which,  prior 
the  agreement,  the  old  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Railway  Co.  still  held  franchises, 
but  also  included  the  streets  where  the 
low-fare  companies  had  their  tracks  and 
low-fare  companies'  Unes,  which  under 
the  agreement,  were  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Cleveland  Railway  Co..  which  in 
turn  included  the  same  in  the  aforesaid 
lease  to  the  Muncipal  Traction  Co.  The 
"secvirity  franchise,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  to  becMne  effective  in  favor  of  the 
Cleveland  Railway  Co..  if  and  when  the 
Municipal  Traction  Co.  should  fail  to 
carry  out  its  promises. 

Shortly  after  the  Municipal  Traction 
Co.  k)egan  to  operate  the  street  railway 
system  of  Cleveland,  the  head  of  the 
Street  Railway  Union,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Detroit,  argued  that  the  terms  of 
the  said  agreement  of  the  street  rail- 
way workers  with  the  old  street  railway 
system  for  2  cents  an  hour  increase  in 
wages  were  assxmied  as  a  matter  of  law 
by  the  Municipal  Traction  Co.,  which. 
therefore,  was  legally  bound  to  pay  the 
same. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  at  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions, for  the  Municipal  Traction  Co.  to 
reduce  fares  to  3  cents  as  promised  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  wages  by  2 
cents  an  hour.  He  proposed  an  adjust- 
ment according  to  which  the  Municipal 
Traction  Co.  would  furnish  the  men  with 
two  imiforms  each  year  and  also  give 
them  a  raise  of  1  cent  an  hour  at  the 
beginning.  The  offer  was  rejected,  how- 
ever, and  the  old  comp>anies'  men  filed  a 
petition  for  a  referendum  vote  on  the 
security  franchise.  By  a  narrow  vote  the 
security  franchise  ordinance  was  voted 
down. 

All  of  this  created  such  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  voters,  which  together 
with  the  gross  falsehoods  of  the  opposi- 
tion during  the  mayoralty  campaign, 
which  immediately  followed,  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Mayor  Johnson. 

He  was  disappointed,  of  course,  but  he 
never  wavered  in  his  efforts  for  his  sa- 
cred cause.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the 
glorious  harmony  wliich  he  felt  sure 
would  be  ultimately  established  and  rec- 
ognized. Almost  to  the  end.  in  his  ad- 
dresses, he  spoke  feelingly-  of  this  r\ile  of 
harmony  to  which  he  figuratively  re- 
ferred as  the  "City  on  a  Hill." 

Mr.  Johnson  lived  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  his  defeat,  when  he  finally 
passed  away  on  April  10,  1911.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  BrookljTi,  N.  Y. 
Prom  the  time  the  ftmeral  procession 
started  from  Mr.  Johnson's  Cleveland 
residence  until  it  reached  the  railroad 
station  where  the  casket  was  placed  on 
the  train,  a  distance  of  more  than  5 
miles,  both  sides  of  the  streets  all  of  the 
way  to  the  railroad  station  were  jammed 


by  cro'*ds  of  people,  to  help  whom.  John- 
son had  struggled  so  nobly  and  unsel- 
fishly. The  reawakened  consciences  of 
even  those  who  had  temjxSrarily  deserted 
their  great  leader,  caused  them  to  grieve 
deeply.  Strong  men  wept  unashamed  as 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  people's  cham- 
pion moved  slowly  to  the  train  which 
was  to  carry  the  body  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery  in  Brooklsm,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
remains  were  interred  near  the  grave  of 
his  great  prophet  and  hero.  Henry 
George. 

As  we  have  followed  in  our  minds  the 
noble  but  strenuous  effort  of  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  the  great  disciple  of  Henry 
Georije.  we  caimot  have  failed  to  recall 
Mr.  George's  own  words  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  likelihood  of  success 
for  his  cause.  He  said  no  one  could 
tell  just  when  complete  success  would 
be  achieved,  and  then  added  these  sig- 
nificant words:  "But  it  will  find  friends, 
those  who  will  toil  for  it,  suffer  for  it. 
and  if  need  be.  die  for  it.  This  is  the 
power  of  truth." 

Elven  if  he  had  lived  and  witnessed  Mr. 
Johnson's  efforts,  Mr.  George  could  not 
have  described  more  accurately  the 
course  of  his  disciple's  wonderful  effort, 
climaxed  by  >iie  fulfillment  of  George's 
prediction  that  his  cause  would  "find 
friends  who,  if  need  be  will  die  for  it." 
"This,"  said  George,  "is  the  power  of 
truth." 

My  friends,  especially  you  who  have 
been  earnestly  devoted  to  the  all-impor- 
tant principle  announced  and  expounded 
by  our  great  leader.  Henry  George.  1  hope 
that  by  taking  the  time  to  relate  some 
details  in  the  interesting  and  important 
experiences  of  Henry  George  and  his 
beloved  disciple.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  I  have 
not  disappointed  you;  you  who  rightly 
feel  that  the  principle  of  land  tenure  for 
which  these  leaders  struggled  and  died. 
is  more  important  than  all  else.  I  am 
aware  of  yoin  feeling,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  but  I  am  sure  also  that  you 
will  agree  that  since  this  year  is  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  Johnson's  great 
effort  to  apply  the  philosophy  expounded 
by  Henry  Geoi-ge  to  municipal  govern- 
ment, we  should  pay  tribute  to  these  il- 
liistnous  men. 

There  have  been  other  earnest  con- 
verts to  the  just  system  of  land  tenure 
advanced  by  Henry  George;  converts 
who  could  accurately  state  the  George 
proposal  in  detail,  with  all  its  glorious 
advantages  but  who  did  not  possess  the 
power  manifested  by  Henry  George  and 
Tom  Johnson.  Why  was  it  then  that 
Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Johnson  manifested 
such  impressive  power  in  connection 
with  their  cause?  Why  were  they  so 
Irresistibly  attractive  to  all  those  who 
came  within  their  presence?  My  an- 
swer is  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  conscious  lives  these  men  felt  them- 
selves in  the  universe  where  good  only 
exists.  To  them  it  was  illogical  to  even 
suppose  that  the  Creative  Power,  in  es- 
tablishing an  harmonioiis  luii  verse,  could 
have  failed  to  provide  what  is  required 
to  assure  the  perfect  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

Confidently,  and  expectantly,  there- 
fore, did  these  great  men  peer  with  true 
vision  to  discover  the  good  which  they 
felt  to  be  universal.     In  other  words. 
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tbtef  tboght  the  truth,  ottwnrlae  caUed 
tte  real,  tnatettd  of  aettpttoK  false  ap- 
pearances. This  Is  called  InspirfiUon  by 
and  acoonUng  to  the  correct  un- 
of  the  word,  they  were  in- 
spired. Those  whose  worth  we  celebrate 
tODigtat  disregarded  false  appearances. 
Bentpl  fog  which  to  most  persons 
to  distort  the  good,  the  true,  to 
ttiese  leaders  did  not  eren  seem  to  be. 

They  then  saw.  with  their  real  vision, 
the  xmity  of  Creation,  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  in  other  words  they  saw  the 
universe  as  the  reality,  the  truth  of  being 
itself.  Truth  which  is  all  life  and  hence 
li  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Yes.  Truth,  the  embodiment  of  all 
good.  Truth,  another  name  for  all  real- 
ity— the  realization  of  the  Truth  is  the 
foal  of  all  manlund. 

Throughout  all  history  we  find,  on  one 
hand,  the  erroneous  belief  in  the  reality 
ct  wttyoMM  as  opposed,  on  the  other 
liUMt  to  the  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  unity  of  creation,  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  states  the 
real  nature  of  the  seeming  conflict  in 
the  universe  but  the  apparent  strife  is 
laterally  looked  upon  as  a  struggle  for 
sopmnacy  by  one  or  more  groups  of 
humanity  with  mistaken  notions  as  to 
self-interest. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  raisun- 
r.  a  few  great  men  have  never- 
been  able  to  expose  this  fallacious 
assumption  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  iruth  and  justice  has  been  the 
aggressive  denial  of  the  equal  rights  of 
all.  inherent  in  m&n  by  virtue  of  his  very 
existence. 

To  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  Henry  George 
and  Tom  Johnson  one  must,  indeed,  con- 
aider  their  achievements  from  an  almost 
aaciaphysicai  standpoint. 

It  was  clear  to  the  great  understand- 
ing of  these  men  that  all  that  is  real 
Is  good,  and  according  to  the  law  of  life 
and  the  creative  power  is  available  to 
every  human  being.     George  and  John- 
son were  sneeringly  called  idealists— and 
so  they  were  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  term  by  TTiOmas  Carlyle     Carlyle 
said:  "The  ideal  is  the  real  well  seen." 
They  rightly  felt  that  the  unjust  distri- 
bution of  wealth  and  its  allied  evils  were 
the  consequence  of  the  violation  of  the 
law  of  equal  righus  established  by  the 
Creator  of  all  that  exists.    They  regarded 
the  earth  as  the  apparent  but  inexact 
hkeness  of  the  true  imi\'erse  and  there- 
fore urged  the  universal  recognition  of 
the  just  principle  of  land  tenure.    These 
pioneers    m   the   crusade    for   absolute 
justice  for  all  men.  advocated  this  con- 
crete- application  of  the  truth,  which  has 
been  emphasized  as  the  right  of  all  men 
to  equal  rights  in  universal  good.    They 
advanced   the   principle   that  since  the 
earth  and  all  human  beings  are  the  cre- 
ation of  the  one  Supreme  Power,  then 
certainly,  as  a  matter  of  morals  and 
logic,  the  people  of  the  earth,  as  chil- 
dren and  heirs  of  said  Power,  have  equal 
rights  in  the  earth. 

They  reasoned  that  since  the  earth  U 
the  common  heritase  of  all  mankind, 
what  is  known  as  the  economic  rent,  that 
Is,  the  value  of  the  yearly  poassnion  of 
land,  belongs  in  common,  as  economic 


rent  to  all  the  people.  Each  individual 
paying  such  rent  to  Society  should  and 
would,  of  course,  be  assiu^  exclusive 
possession  of  the  land  as  long  as  he 
should  continue  to  pay  the  rent. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  self- 
interest  of  every  man  would  induce,  yes 
compel  him  to  make  the  most  efficient 
I>ossible  use  of  the  land  in  his  possession, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  eco- 
nomic rent.  This  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  unemployment,  because  no  one  could 
afford  to  hold  land  out  of  use  and  pay  the 
economic  rent,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
be  compelled  to  make  the  most  efficient 
possible  use  of  it.  This  would  create  a 
demand  for  labor  and  the  demand  for 
workers  would  relieve  the  pressure  among 
workers  seeking  employment  at  other 
places. 

In  other  words,  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment would  cease  in  a  short  time,  and 
then  the  compensation  of  workers  would 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  justice.  It 
was  because  their  clear  vision  enabled 
George  and  Johnson  to  explain  so  simply 
this  great  but  fundamental  truth  that 
they  have  received  the  appreciation  and 
praise  of  hosts  of  grateful  people 
throughout  the  world. 

The  marvelous  achievements  of  every 
true  defender  and  promoter  of  human 
rights  have  been  due  to  their  awaredness 
of  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  wrong 
which  they  opposed. 

Emphasis,  of  course,  could  be  placed 
by  supportei-s  of  the  George  philosophy 

on  the  simplicity  of  the  George  tax  plan, 
that  it  is  easier  to  collect  and  free  from 
temptation  to  the  crime  of  perjury  and 
misrepresentation  prevailing  in  other 
systems  of  taxation.  There  could  also  be 
stressed  the  freedom  from  annoyance 
by  the  ridiculous  formalities  connected 
with  excise,  personal  property,  sales 
taxes,  and  so  forth.  These  explanations 
and  statements  of  advantages,  although 
correct,  would  mean  little  to  those  in 
great  distress  because  of  want  or  fear  of 
want,  resulting  from  the  prevailing  but 
fallacious  system  of  land  tenure  per- 
mitting special  privilege  and  the  mo- 
nopoly of  mankind's  heritage. 

Mr.  George's  plan  would,  of  course, 
assure  to  the  person  continuoxis  posses- 
sion of  land  during  the  time  the  posses- 
sor thereof  will  have  continued  to  pay 
to  the  Public  Treasury  for  the  privilege 
of  holding  the  land,  the  economic  rent, 
the  value  of  its  yearly  possession. 

I  know,  however,  that  I  need  not  con- 
tend at  any  length  with  this  audience 
that  the  only  tax  that  should  be  tol- 
erated is  the  tax  on  land  values.  I  can- 
not, however,  refrain  from  again  caUlng 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
champions  of  himianity.  the  imwavering 
opponents  of  the  greatest  of  all  injus- 
tices, namely  the  monopoly  of  the  earth, 
were  successful  in  their  efforts  because 
they  exposed  the  fallacy  and  disapproved 
of  sjrstems  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion or  redistribution  of  wealth  in  ac- 
cordance with  personal,  although  offi- 
cial, discretion. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  that  the  tremen- 
dous effectiveness  of  men  like  George 


talents,  but  rather  becau.se  without  thMr 
planning  they  were  in  the  very  center  of 
all  consciousness,  and  so.  in  reality  hlul 
a  feeling  of  at-oneness  with  all  life. 
Such  men,  so  to  speak,  are  caught  up  by 
a  spiritual  wind  which  advances  them 
wtlly-nilly  in  a  great  cause,  which  mMy 
possess  them,  rather  than  to  be  strlvl^ 
"*  to  perfect  the  techmque  of  human  eflofts 
according  to  conventional  and  superfi- 
cial standards. 

Such  men,  fired  with  zeal  for  the  good 
and  true,  men  who  are  indeed  inspir9d. 
inevitably  arouse  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  their  fellow  men,  and  leajve 
an  indelible  record  in  history. 

O  my  friends,  how  joyful  is  the  thought 
that  with  the  realization  of  the  grctit 
ideal  of  Heniy  George,  then  no  long)^ 
will  injustice  and  hardship  plague  mati- 
kmd.  i 

Released,  then,  from  the  power  of  the 
oppressor,  no  longer  the  victim  of  wapt 
and  forever  free  from  the  awful  feeliHg 
of  want  and  the  fear  of  want,  men  will 
joyously  obey  their  noblest  and  best  im- 
pulses. In  their  spirit  of  freedom  a«d 
with  gladness  men  will  embrace  the  in- 
spiring principle  of  justice  and  eageifly 
devote  their  hearts  and  minds  to  ek- 
pressing  the  harmony  of  life.  Then  f rofn 
the  earth  will  vanish  the  meanness,  the 
envy,  the  jealousy,  and  hatred  whi<h 
now  bUght  our  harassed  civilization. 

Along  the  grand  highway  of  life,  with 
songs  of  joy  pealing  from  their  hearts  a4d 
the  spirit  of  Justice  shining  from  thgir 
eyes,  will  march  the  sons  of  men  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  brotherhood.  In  joy- 
ous assemblage,  then,  men  will  be  truly 
free  men  and  the  grandeur  of  creati<)n 
will  be  manifest  throughout  the  land. 
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or  I 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHiNGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ui) 
der  kave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  report  of  Dr.  John  W.  Cronih 
Chief,  Division  of  Hospital  PacUitiee' 
United  States  Public  Health  Servicfe' 
presented  at  the  College  of  Medicine' 
University  of  Cincixmati.  Department  Of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Industrial  Htf- 
giene,  on  December  19,  1950 : 

THI     N.TIONAI,    HOSFITAt     StTRVTT     AND 

CONST»ncnoN  Pbocsam 
(By  John  W.  Cronln.  M.  D.,  P.  A.  C.  S  .  ClU* 
Division  of  Hospital  PacUitles.  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington.  D.  C.) 
The  hospital -construction  program  Is  |f 
Vital  interest  to  all  of  us  as  individual  clt  - 
iBens  and  as  physicians  because  It  Is  expected 
It  win  be  a  M.UW.OOO.OOO  program  of  provid- 
ing health  facilities.     As  taxpayers  and  4* 
t>b7Blclans  we  have  a  vested  interest 


^„      ,  In  t^ 

and  Johnson,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  '"  P*^  °^  *^*  ^^O'*-  ^*»n  ••  ''•"  b#- 

they  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  right,  ^"^  worw* ^."r  'n   ,W°^'  V  ^L'"  *" 

because  It  was  right  and  not  because  of  imLSit  thl?  T>.^     '  "  ^^^  to  be  very 

any  vain  desire  to  show  their  skilll^  hc!i7t^'JXTcJTn^J^^\Z'?nZ 
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states.    Due  to  shifting  of  population  groups 
to  new  and  rrpldly  growing  areas  of  lndi»- 
trlal  and  military  mobUlzatlon.  the  medical- 
care  needs  of  tliese  areas  were  a  major  prob- 
lem.    Other  needs  such  as  those  related  to 
scLiools  and  housing  also  reqi.lred  immedi- 
ate measures.     The  Lanham  Act  was  passed 
and.  according  to  one  of  the  provteJtms  of 
that  act.  Federal  funds  became  available  for 
the  building  of  hospitals.     It    vas  soon  ap- 
parent.   *io-ever,   that   there   should    be    a 
Boimd.  long-range  plan  for  the  acquisition 
and  utilization  of  hospitals  throxighout  the 
Nation.     Representatives  of  the  health  and 
hospital  flelds,  l>oth  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. Jointly  set  forth  to  study  the  problem 
and  to  seek  a  means  of  improving  the  hos- 
pltai-care  facilities  throughout  the  country. 
The  Commission  on  Hospital  Care  was  or- 
ganized and  began  Its  studies.     Impressions 
soon  were  replaced  by  facts.     The  facts  re- 
vealed the  true  state  of  affairs  as  an  acute 
shortage  of  hospital  beds  and  a  lack  of  fa- 
cilities   to    prov-ide    modem    medical    care. 
Pbyaleians  were  leaving  the  rural  areas    c«: 
the  more  urban  areas.     Hospitals  were  not 
alway    evallable  In  areas  where  the  needs 
of  the  people  indicated  they  should  be  lo- 
cated.   The  leaders  In  the  field  of  health  and 
lK>spltal    services,    as   well   as   those   of   the 
American     Hospital     Association     and     the 
American  Medical   Association   Joined   with 
the  representatives  of  the  consum---  public 
in  sponsoring  a  movement  which  led  to  the 
passage    of    Public   Law    725,    Seventy-ninth 
Congress — the    HUl-Burton    Act — on    Axigust 
13.  1946.    This  act.  Ir  addition  to  providing 
Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  175.000.000 
annually  for  a  pt»-lod  of  5  years,  also  provided 
that  the  elements  of  sound  local  community 
and   State  svirvey   and   planning,   as  weU   as 
State  and  local  control  be  established.    Fed- 
eral funds  were  not  made  available  for  con- 
stmctlon  purposes  until  the  States  had  sur- 
veyed their  needs   and   developed   plans   di- 
rected   at    meeting   the    needs    at    the    local 
community  level. 

Each  State  was  required  to  designate  • 
State  agency.  In  all  but  six  States  at  pres- 
ent the  State  health  department  Is  the  desig- 
nated agency.  In  the  remaining  six  States 
there  have  been  established  official  state 
agencies  as  units  of  the  State  government. 
Bach  State  was  required  by  law  to  establish  a 
8tate  advisory  cotincll  on  hospital  construc- 
tion. These  councils,  like  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Council,  are  composed  of  members  of 
the  health  professions  and  also  members  of 
the  consumer  public.  Each  Bute  also  w«a 
required  to  p)repare  and  submit  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  approval  a  State  plan  for 
hospital  construction  which  Is  mandatorUy 
revised  each  3rear.  The  respective  State  plans 
h«ve  been  of  great  guidance  in  loctitlnf  boa- 
pltal  construction  within  the  State  on  a 
planned  basis  related  to  relative  need  for 
hospital  and  health  facilities  as  lietween 
service  areas.  The  State  advisory  councils 
have  been  very  helpful  to  the  State  agencies 
in  many  instances. 

On  the  basis  of  the  State  plans  and  the 
Federal  regulations  required  by  Public  Law 
725.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  communities 
began  to  plan  hospitals  utilizing  the  prt)- 
vlslon  that  one-third  of  the  cost  would  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  allotment  made  to  the  respective 
States  was  prescribed  in  the  law.  The  Im- 
portant factors  controUtec  each  State's  al- 
lotm<  nt  were  the  popalatkm  and  per  capita 
income  of  the  State.  The  State  plans  es- 
tablished a  method  of  priorities  for  projects 
based  on  need  for  services. 

rospitals  are  acqtiired  by  a  four-step 
method : 

First,  the  coaMMMEilty  apphes  to  the  Stat* 
agency  for  a  taospttal.  The  State  agency  In- 
vestigates the  conuniinity  in  relation  to  its 
need  for  and  slxe  of  hospital  desired  and 
either  approves  the  project,  defers.  uiudinM. 
or  rejects  It.     If  it  approves  tlie  hospital  then 


the  project  Is  referred  to  the  regional 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  study  and 
consideration  for  approval  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  representatives. 

Second,  when  the  State  agency  and  the 
Stugeon  General  have  both  approved  the 
project  then  the  community  must  show  that 
it  has  its  share  of  the  estimated  total  cost 
to  match  the  Federal  share.  It  must  also 
give  reaaooable  assurances  that  it  has  suf- 
ficient ftmds  with  which  to  defray  the  an- 
ticipated operating-cost  deflcUnclsa  lor  a 
3-year  period.  This  plan  mist  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third,  the  community  then  must  show 
clear  title  to  the  property  and  submit  re- 
ports on  sou  investigations  of  the  site.  These 
also  must  be  approved  by  the  State  ?-pency 
and  the  i«glonaI  oOce  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Fourth,  the  final   step  Is  the  submission 
of  the  architect's  schematic  plans,  construc- 
tion drawings  and  aU  essential  plans  to  the 
State  agency  and  then  to^  the  regional  office 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  approvaL 
When  all  four  parts  as  described  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  agency  and  the  Sur- 
geon General's  representatives  then  a  con- 
tract document  to  which  the  slgnattires  of 
the  sponsor,  the  State  agaoey  official  and  the 
delegated  official  itprwenttag  the  Stirgeon 
General  Is  drawn  up.    The  Federal  share  for 
the  project  is  set  aside  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
tiry.     The  sponsor  then   advertises   for   and 
receives    bids,    accepts    the    lowest    one    (or 
shows  Just  cause  why  the  lowest  bid  is  not 
acceptable)   and  lets  the  construction  con- 
tract.   The  total  process  may  require  several 
months  to  complete  before  the  hospital  con- 
struction Is  actually  begtm.     The  construc- 
tion  itself,   depending    on    the   slae    of   the 
hoepltal.  frequently  requires  many  month* 
to  complete.    The  first  Federal  payment  may 
be  made  after  tbe  construction  of  the  hos- 
pital is  25  percent  complete  and  the  State 
y%mM  esrtlflad  that  an  Inspection  for  payment 
purposea  has  been  made  and  the  work  found 
to  be   In*  conformance  with  the  approved 
plans.    There  is  no  restriction  on  the  number 
of  payments  that  can  be  made  but  usually 
payments  average  about  foxir  to  a  project. 
The  law  specifically  forbids  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  operation  of  any  of  the  hos- 
pitals under  the  HUl-Burton  program. 

It  was  apparent  after  3  years  of  operation 
of  the  program  that  many  of  the  A  priority 
arms  were  not  acquiring  hospitals  because 
the  community  could  not  raise  its  nqutaad 
two-thirds  to  match  the  Federal  OBf»>tkMl 
of  the  project  cost.  As  a  result  on  October 
25,  1948,  the  Eighty-first  Congress  passed 
PubUc  Law  380  which  was  approved  and 
signed  by  the  President  as  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  725,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

This  amendment  liberalized  tlie  original 
law  in  the  following  ways : 

(a I  It  extended  the  program  untU  June 
SO,  1955. 

(b)  It  increased  the  contract  authoriza- 
tion from  $75,000,000  for  etich  subsequent 
year  of  the  program  to  $150,000,000. 

(c)  It  permitted  the  States  to  set  their 
own  Federal  share  at  not  less  than  one-third 
but  not  more  than  the  State's  allotment  per- 
centage. No  State  could  acquire  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  total  project  cost  from 
Federal  funds. 

(d)  It  permitted  the  States  to  adopt 
either  (but  not  both)  a  flat  percentage  of 
Federal  participation  for  all  projects  or  adopt 
a  variable  type  of  Federal  share  (based  on 
need,  economic  status,  and  other  relevant 
factors)   for  all  projects. 

(e)  It  provided  a  method  of  assisting  proj- 
ects which  were  begtm  outside  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  but  on  which  construction 
had  been  stopped  due  to  lack  of  finances. 
These  were  identUaed  as  hardship  cases. 


(f>  It  raised  the  minimum  Federal  allot- 
ment to  a  SUte  from  $100,000  to  $300,000 
per  annum. 

{%}  It  provided  airthority  for  reaearch. 
Man.  and  AwOaa  in  methods  at 
•deqnate  meJiay  aare. 

(Othar  technical  amendnvents  were  also 
.) 

In  1950  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  was  appro- 
priated and  allotments  were  made  to  tha 
48  respective  States.  Virgin  Islands.  Alaska, 
PoMto  Bloo,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
ItHBMa. 

The  foUowlBg  factual  outline  Is  of  Interaat. 

1.  Six  Stataa  adopted  a  variable  rate  for 
the  Federal  sliare. 

2  Sixteen  States  give  SUta  aM  In  addlttoa 
to  the  Federal  ahare. 

3.  The  average  Federal  share  is  now  47.3 
percent. 

4.  All  States  have  aubmitted  and  had  ap- 
proved their  State  plans. 

5.  As  of  September  30,  1,409  projects  have 
been  approved:  791  are  approved  and  under 
construction:  398  are  initlaUy  approved  but 
not  yet  under  construction. 

6.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  aU  projecta 
a.  ot  nrptambrr  30,  1950.  is  $l,032.005J0t^ 
the  Fedend  alMre  is  $380,204,679. 

7.  Three  hundred  projects  have  lieen  com- 
pleted and  are  in  operation. 

8.  CV  aU  projects  approved  75  percent  ar« 
for  gananU  hospitals;  16  percent  are  for 
puMie  katfth  centers;  5  percent  are  for  men- 
tal hospital  projects;  3  percent  for  tubercu- 
losis projects,  and  less  than  1  percent  are 
for  chronic  dlwraae  projects. 

9.  The  general  hospital  projects  account 
for  86  percent  of  the  total  funds  and  a  like 
percentage  of  the  Federal  f.hare  of  the  costs. 
The  public  health  centers  take  last  place 
in  the  share  of  construction  costs  largely 
because  of  tlieir  relatively  low  cost  jttr  proj- 
ect. 

10.  In  general  the  average  bed  cost  is  $13.- 
500;  the  average  square  foot  cost  is  $17; 
the  average  cubic  foot  cost  is  $140  It  Is 
estimated  that  these  have  Increased  about 
15  percent  due  to  current  economic  and  in- 
ternational situation. 

11.  One-half  of  the  general  hoepltal  proj- 
ects are  for  completely  new  hospitals.  The 
balance  Is  made  up  of  replacement  of  old 
buildings  or  for  additions  <x  alterations  to 
existing  ones. 

12.  Most  of  the  new  hospitals  are  being 
btillt  In  «"">"  towns  and  the  smaller  cities; 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  new  general  proj- 
ects are  located  in  places  with  population 
below  5,0C0.  Only  12  percent  are  in  com- 
munities of  more  than  10,000. 

13.  The  projects  for  replacing,  altering  or 
adding  to  already  existing  hospitals  are  gen- 
erally from  the  larger  cities;  only  one-fourtli 
are  from  towns  with  less  than  5.000  popula- 
tion. 

14.  The  new  general  hospital  with  laaa 
than  50  beds  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the 
new  general  hoapltals  being  built.  Only  1 
out  of  10  new  general  hospitals  will  have  lOO 
beds  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  must  of 
the  hospitals  being  replaced,  added  to.  or 
altering  their  present  buildings  are  medium- 
sized  or  liirger  hospitals. 

15.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  hospitals  with 
less  than  50  beds  will  have  between  30  and 
35  beds.  Some  of  the  smaller  projects  have 
but  10  and  15  beds  and  could  Ije  caUed  com- 
munity clinics  rather  than  general  hospitals. 
However,  they  do  meet  specifications  for  a 
hospital  in  that  they  render  a4-hour  service. 

16.  Two-thirds  of  the  ho^itale  under  50 
beds  are  in  towns  at  less  than  2,500  people. 
Nearly  aU  are  in  towns  of  leas  tiian  5.000 
population. 

17.  A  Uttle  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Federal  money  being  uaed  for  all  new  general 
hospital  projects  la  for  amall  facilities  of  less 
than  50  beds.  This  is  not  surprising,  sinee 
we  know  that  the  larger  institution  becaiaa 
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and  men  ooin|>lrte  (scUl- 
psr    bad    than    tb*    sbojOI 


of  tiM  hci^aU  under 
toeaud  la  araaa  wbicA 
beretofar*  had  no  vnaanl  bcavitai;  anotber 

tbajr  ara  eomptataly  taede- 

«o  aaaK  tha  need  far  boapMal  care. 

itat  tbamara  in  rural  areaja,  asaordhic  to 

BUta^a 

In  bttil^ag  aaaall  boa- 
be  conaldarad  In  tbe 
HUl-BartOB  program. 
of  avokUsg  ttaaa  aaast  be  wcrked 
oat  In  a  faaalble.  practical  waj.  SnaU  boa- 
pitaia  cannot  always  provklc  tba  taitatf  of 
acrrtot  that  can  be  si^^ti  In  la^sar 

Low  occupancy  r&tes  ara  traquantly 
In  tha  amtU  koapttaL  Tbere  is  a  relatlon- 
tUip  tatwaan  daaaaad  for  bospttal  care  and 
tbe  aoQlty  to  pay  for  It  and  tbe  lover  tbe 
flnanrtal  raaoureea  of  the  community  tbe 
lowar  tha  oca  of  tbe  hoapital  beds.  Due 
to  raiatl^aty  low  Ineone  at  small  towns  and 
rural  commnnltina  dkaivss  (or  hoai^tal  care 
BQSt  be  kapt  eompara timely  low.  As  a  re- 
sult tha  anan  hoapital  tn  a  small  commu- 
ntty  tea  fooad  tt  dtteult  to  set  aside  sufll- 
fOBdi  for  tha  purchase  and  malnte- 
at  otodem  atprtpaaint.  or  for  the  em- 
at  spartalfaed  personnel.  Tbe 
to  a  small  hospital  staff 
to  pcrfonn  serrleea  oeyozKl  tbelr  skills  may 
brine  barm  to  tha  patioat. 

T^MTs  to  a  real  naad  for  tbe  amall  fadltty 
to  many  small  comaanHlttss  and  rural  areas. 
We  do  not  beUeta  In  the  indiscrimlziate 
building  at  small  boapltato  in  all  rural  areas. 
We  do  beUeve  that  tbe  provision  of  such 
facilitica  where  they  can  effectively  serve 
tbeir  purpose  of  brining  needed  medical 
servtoaa  to  tba  population  to  acceptable. 
Thto  requires  careful  study  and  sound  com- 
munity planning.  Small  bo^iitals  should 
not  stand  alone  but  should  share  with  the 
Iwqittato  of  tha  hospital  sanrlca  area 
oe^t  sail  lues  and  asstotance  as  well 
as  render  services  and  assistance  to  those 
hospitals.  This  Is  the  basis  of  tbe  coor- 
dlnatad  and  integrated  hospital  system.  It 
to  tha  keynote  at  modern  medical  care.  Such 
^ana  as  tha  Boebaater,  N.  Y..  plas;  the 
BinghMB  AaKxdataa  (Maaeachuaetts)  |Man. 
and  tboae  tn  Virginia,  Michigan .  Kansaa  and 
North  Carolina  among  others  are  pointing 
this  way. 

The  Division  of  Medical  and  Hospital  Ete- 
sources  work*  very  closely  with  the  Dtvlalon 
of  Hospital  PaclUties  In  the  PulJlic  Health 
Service  in  developing  guide  lines  for  the 
national  hospital  eonstructlon  program. 
^nbanwa  reallce  tha*  for  nearly  90  years  the 
boapttal  ptest  of  this  country  lay  dormant 
w»  know  the  need  ia  great.  In  the  depres- 
sion years  money  was  not  available  for  hos- 
pital construction;  ditfing  the  war  years  ma- 
tariato  were  uaed  for  purposes  other  than 
hospitals.  The  normal  attrition  rate  for  boa- 
pltals  to  aattmaftod  at  #78^000.000  per  year. 
At  •13.900  par  bad  ttat  meua  a  0.000  bad  loaa 
par  year.  A  review  of  the  Stat*  piMM  itoowa 
that  we  now  have  abcut  IJKOvOOO  bads  and 
based  on  the  formula  toward  which  we  can 
build  as  stated  in  Public  Law  735.  Seventy- 
ninth  Coograas  we  need  900.000  more  beds 
for  normal  peacetime.  (Tbe  fomnita  is 
roughly  4.5  beds  per  1.000  populatkm  for  gan- 
eral  hoafrttate;  a  baito  per  1.000  poputattaa  for 
•  bads  per  IXWO  popolirtton 


chronic 


for  maatal  and  U  beds  par 
death    (tS9»^M)    for  t 
health  center  per  30.000 
With  the  onset  of  tba 
June  35.  1950.  tlM  need 
oijr    health    resourcea 
banced.    Tba  BUl-B<vtoa 
ttottbtattty  In  ttma  ba 

laanmnlimntoa   in 


aimtial 
and  <me 


mild  O*:  cr;a. 


Incident  on 
value  of  all 
greatly    en- 
WUl  un- 
to  new  and 
Una   with   tbe 


Matkm.  Itaaeope  atui  content 
;t-d  to  aaaat  tha  need,    it  sbotUd 


not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  only  slowly 
making  an  inroad  on  our  normal  peace« 
time  need. 

Tba  trends  of  the  national  hospital  pro- 
gram can  be  stunmed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  development,  slowly  but  surely,  of 
hospital  services  in  needy  areas,  especially 
in  rural  areas. 

2.  Tbe  establi^mient  of  the  hospital  aa 
tba  health  center  of  the  community. 

3.  Tbe  regional  coordination  of  hospital 
aerviccs. 

4.  The  coordination  of  hospital  and  public 
health  aervtoes. 

5.  Tbe  strengthening  of  the  centers  of 
medical  education  through  acquisition  of  fa- 
cllttiea  to  permit  these  centers  to  play  their 
vital  and  much  needed  role. 

6.  Tbe  demand  for  the  general  bospttal 
to  ba  more  truly  general  and  include  serv- 
ices for  the  mental,  tuberculovis,  and  chronic 
type  of  patient. 

7.  The  realization  that  prepa3rment  plans 
for  hospitai  care  are  the  only  sound  feasible 
plan. 

8.  The  fact  that  good  plan.iing.  good  de- 
sign and  cciistruction.  and  good  administra- 
tion Is  the  basic  tripod  of  success  for  hos- 
pital aenrlcca  to  tbe  patient. 

9.  The  programs  of  basic  research  and 
consultation  are  Imperative  to  each  aspect  of 
toat  basic  tripod. 

10.  The  need  for  and  value  of  regional 
health  councils  to  determine  health  neada 
of  tbe  region  and  community,  evaluate  exist- 
ing faclliiie«,  and  determine  methcxis  and 
means  of  acqiarlng  the  needed-  additional 
facilities  and  services. 

11.  The  fact  that  local  community.  State. 
and  Federal  groups  can  successfully  work 
together  toward  a  common  goal  and  achieve 
it. 

12.  Modern  medicine  demands  a  health 
promotion,  health  maintenance  and  health 
(xmaervation  type  of  program,  rather  than 
just  tbe  treatment  of  disease. 

The   objectives   of   the   national   hospital 
program  are  being  reflected   in   the  trends  ' 
bemg  manifested.     In  short,  the  ofijective  Is 
to   make   possible   the   provision   of   quality 
medical  care  as  economically  as  possible  to  ■ 
tboae  receiving  it  and   as  conveniently   aa  I 
poeslble  for  those  who  have  the  responsl-  ' 
blllty  of  providing  It  to  the  patient. 

The  cut-back  of  i550.000.000  In  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  flscal  year  1961  in- 
cluded i75,000.000  of  Hill-Burton  funds.  The 
effect  on  tbe  States  is  to  require  a  great  deal 
ot  repianning  and  reconsideration  of  plans 
already  made.  This  is  cxirrently  being  done. 
Many  oommunltlea  which  had  planned  on 
aequlrlBf  hospitals  may  have  to  have  their 
projects  postponed  until   a  later  year. 

The  Division  operates  through  the  10  re- 
gional ofllces  where  a  tjrpical  staff  consists 
of  a  program  director,  a  health  program  rep- 
resenutlve.  an  architect,  a  construction  en- 
glneer.  and  a  mechanical  engineer.    The 


at  beadquartera  to  divided  Into  a  Program  I 
Operations  Branch  consisting  of  individuals 
trained  in  medico-socio-economic  asnecta  of 
hospital  services;  the  Technical  Services 
Branch  made  up  of  architects,  construction 
engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  specifica- 
tion and  estimates  experts,  wage-rate  au- 
thorities, electrical  engineers  and  (Abers;  the 
Equipment  Section  with  trained  equipment 
personnel;  the  Program  Evaluation  and  Re- 
porto  Branch  with  personnel  trained  to  ob- 
tain  adequate  reports  and  to  evaluate  them;  ' 
the  Information  Section  and  the  usual  ad- 
ministration, ftscal.  and  budget  personnel. 
A  very  close  liaison  is  maintained  with  pro- 
fessional groups  throughout  othtr  divisions 
of  the  sendee  as  well  as  non-Federal  gov- 
ammental  and  private  organizations  since  '' 
the  national  hospitai  construction  program 
In  its  ramifications  directly  and  indirectly 
affects    our    daily    Uvaa    and     professional 


careers.  The  national  hospital  construc^oa 
program  to  a  fine  example  of  how  tbe  It>cal 
eommimity.  State  and  Federal  Oovemnient 
can  cooperate  in  achieving  a  common  (oal 
of  better  medical  care  for  those  who  %aed 
hospital  services. 


Attack  at  Midm^'it 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

IF  CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVtS 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
okD.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  two 
editorials  from  the  Bridgeport  iCoon.) 
Post  on  the  subject  of  unmonitored  disc- 
jockey  commentators  who  broaddast 
opinions  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  tnd 
who  are  free  from  regulations  prohibit- 
ing Tllification.  malignment.  or  broad- 
casting unqualified  opinions  on  im];|or- 
tant  subjects  on  their  after-midnieht 
shows :  T 

8f«cial  Richts  fob  Jocksts?       ' 

A  disc  Jockey,  as  we  xinderstand  the  tckm. 
to  one  of  those  gents  who  play  muacal 
reetn-dings  in  radio  stations  and  who,  be- 
tween records,  talk  about  everything  under 
the  sun.  Thto  to  called  in  the  trade  ad 
libbing.  frorj  the  old  musical  term  wl)lch 
allowed  a  performer  to  Interpret  music  lac- 
oordlng  to  his  own  taste  or  pleasure. 

Some  of  these  record  spinners  are  humor- 
ous and  inteUigent,  especially  when^^iey 
talk  abcut  matters  (or  platters)  with  wljich 
they  are  familiar.  But  there  are  others. 
These  fellows  get  into  politics,  sound  off 
about  persons  in  public  life,  and  express 
half-baked  opinions  on  national  and  Inter- 
nattanal  probtems.  to  tbe  disgxist  of  taat 
■spasots  of  thrtr  audiences.  . 

The  obnoxious  stuff  cannot  be  laughed  off 
l>ecaiise  they  do  have  a  big  audience  Imd 
there  are  still  some  people  who  believe  i  al- 
most everything  they  hear.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  confuse  the  r amblings  ol^isc 
jockey B  with  those  announcers  who  read]tb« 
Bsws  dispatcbss.  ; 

The  material  they  have  been  ad  Ubding 
to  their  own  and  it  vanisbes  as  soon  aa  i]t  to 
spoken.  Congressman  Albzbt  P.  MoaAMo  !has 
asked  the  Federal  Communications  Comijiis- 
sion  to  put  an  end  to  thto  feature  of  their. ac- 
tivity. Our  Congrfssman  wanu  to  kno*  If 
these  radio  station  employees  have  a  special 
right  to  broadcast,  unhampered  by  scrlbts, 
records,  or  aumltoring  of  their  spoken  odln- 
lons.  What  right  have  they,  he  asks,  I  "to 
delve  into  political  harangiiea  and  persdnal 
opinions?"  ' 

The  question  was  put  up  to  the  Falr^eld 
County  Representative  by  Bernard  Tudjiin. 
managing  editor  of  Greenwich  Time,  ♦ho* 
said  that  in  one  of  these  running  com 
tartoa  from  a  New  York  station,  he  was 
)scted  to  "a  vicious  personal  attack.' 

he  tried  to  get  a  transcript  of  the  br 

he  was  told  that  no  record  was  kept,  nor 
the  program  monitored,  or  supervtoed. 

The  editor  said  he  bad  been  attacked.  |ier- 
sonally  because  hto  newspaper  had  opposed  a 
certain  Government  expenditure  for  recrtilt- 
Ing.  The  newspaper  Is  a  permanent  n^d 
of  thto  opposition.  There  to  no  record  of  the 
disc  jockey's  critictom. 

This  unfair  and  weak  method  of  operatjloa 
cotild  be  corrected  by  the  immatt  d  on« 
directive  by  the  PCC  ordering  ra4lle  statlpna 
to  make  tape  recordinga  of  aU  the  ad  lib  jtoo* 
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grams.  Thase  cotUd  be  filed  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  and  if  no  complaint  were 
registered,  erased  and  used  again. 

It  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  job.  and 
one  that  would  give  the  public  full  protec- 
tion against  personal  attack. 

Xkssbponsiblx  BBOAOCsanMO 

Congressman  Mobano  has  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Cnmniisslon  to  look 
into  the  status  of  disc  JoAays  who  mabs 
their  comments  over  the  air  without  any 
supervtoion  or  without  any  transcript  or  rec- 
ord being  kept  of  what  they  said.  He  wants 
to  know  why  this  spectol  privilege,  leading 
to  possible  mtouse  of  the  air  waves  should  t>e 
accorded  to  these  men  when  other  broadcasts 
are  carefully  supervised  and  transcripts  are 
kept. 

The  matter  was  called  to  hto  attention  by 
Editor  Bernard  Yudain.  of  Greenwich  Time, 
who  bad  been  told  by  several  persons  that 
be  was  viciously  attacked  and  personally 
maligned  over  tbe  air  waves  by  one  of  these 
disc  jockeys.  When  he  tried  to  investigate 
be  found  that  the  radio  station  involved  bad 
no  record  whatsoever  of  what  the  fellow  bad 
said. 

The  trouble  began.  It  ssems.  when  Yudain 
wrote  m  a  newspaper  column  that  he 
thought  it  a  waste  of  public  money  for  tbe 
Army  recruiting  service  to  hire  disc  jockeys 
and  crooners  to  gain  recruits. 

What  red-blooded  male  was  ever  seduced 
Into  the  Army  by  a  crooner?  At  the  rtok  of 
being  put  on  the  proscrtbed  list  we  heartily 
second  Editor  Yudain's  motion,  in  fact,  we 
think  thto  to  a  typical  piece  of  "dem"  non- 
sense— "dem"  in  this  case  not  being  an  ab- 
brevtotlon  for  "damn"  but  from  Democrat — 
meaning  tbe  present  ad  min  totration  in 
Washington. 

And  while  the  recruiting  service  to  so 
bard  up  why  doesn't  it  recruit  the  crooners 
and  disc  jockeys  tbemselves?  Send  them  to 
Korea — nobody  will  object.  In  fact,  they 
might  be  formed  into  a  special  unit,  "The 
Item  Bomb  Brigade." 


Separation  of  Snbsidiet  Froi 
P«y 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  mrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr,  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  iny  hope  that  early  in  the  next  session 
the  House  may  pass  a  really  effective  bill 
to  separate  subsidies  from  air-mail  pay. 

At  present  payments  for  carrying  the 
mail  and  subsidies  to  the  airlines  are 
lumped  together  In  one  sum.  all  charged 
to  the  Post  Ofllce.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent, nor  the  Congress,  nor  the  taxpay- 
ers have  any  means  of  knowing  how 
much  those  hidden  subsidies  are. 

This  separation  reform  was  recom- 
mended 3 1 2  years  ago  by  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service,  headed 
Jof  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
♦iMniin  from  Kansas  [Mr.  RxesI  : 

It  to  the  recommendation  of  tbe  commit- 
tee that  the  subsidy  element  in  alrmaU  pay 
be  separated.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
tfeta  could  be  arrived  at  by  accounting  pro- 
CWtures  in  tbe  Post  Office  Department. 
However,  thto  procedure  would  not  eliminate 
the  basic  objection  which  to  that,  under  the 
praaent  situation,  we  hava  an  admlntotrativa 
board  allocating  public  funds  through  which 


baaic  public  policies  are  established  without 
action  directly  by  the  Cnngisss  Tba  better 
solution  is  to  maJte  pi  i  ivtotons  fer  subsidies 
directly  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (H. 
Rept.  1958.  80th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  by  Mr. 
Rsxs.) 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  favorably  re- 
ported a  very  effective  bill  to  separate 
the  subsidies  from  the  mail  pay.  tlius  re- 
lieving the  Post  OfBce  from  cariying  this 
heavy  burden,  and  also  bringing  the  sub- 
sidies into  public  view  where  the  Con- 
gress can  pass  upon  them. 

During  our  period  of  adjournment,  I 
hope  all  members  will  study  this  report 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Beckworth],  House  Report  3041.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  second  session.  It  covers 
only  15  pages  and  it  gives  an  excellent 
analysis  of  all  the  issues  involved. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  again 
report  favorably  the  same  legislation 
described  in  this  report,  and  that  a  really 
effective  separation  bill  will  finally  be 
enacted. 

This  will  put  another  worth-while  re- 
form, i-ecommentied  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, on  the  statute  books. 


News  Suppressioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  SOOTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  excerpts  from  a  letter  to 
me  receiTed  from  Mr.  J.  Robert  Knecht. 
of  Rspid  City,  S.  Dak.,  in  which  he  says 
on  the  subject  of  news  suppression: 

Thto  idea  of  news  suppression  to  actually 
a  fooltob  thing.  For  the  past  month  wa 
have  read  of  air  battles  between  the  MIG's 
and  Saber  ]ata:  Always*  the  same  story — no 
American  losses,  but  always  several  Russian 
planes  being  shot  down.  Thto  just  ton't  pos- 
sible, no  matter  how  superior  our  air  equip- 
ment to.  If  you  would  check  into  this  I  am 
sure  you  would  find  that  we  have  lost  con- 
siderably more  than  are  reported. 

Consider  casualties:  Always  at  least  10  to 
I  in  our  favor.  Thto  does  not  make  very 
intelligent  reading  either — Itots  reporting 
missing  men  who,  in  all  probabiUty.  are  dead. 

During  the  last  war  I  saw  many  things 
in  different  lands  that  our  papers  wouldn't 
report,  nor  would  they  'ver  obtain  thto  in- 
formation because  the  government  sup- 
pressed it.  As  an  example:  Find  out  how 
many  men  ever  came  back  from  the  Persian 
GuU  Command  during  the  last  war.  until 
they  were  no  longer  needed^-even  though 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical breakdown.  Also,  find  out  about  the 
price  of  fi  el  oil  purchased  from  the  British 
at  tha  Port  of  Abadan  Refinery.  Find  out 
about  the  barge  rentals  in  thto  area. 

On  the  subject  of  deficit  spending  Mr. 
Knecht  has  this  to  say: 

Ifcilng  a  Tiiislnasimsii.  It  would  seem  logical 
that  If  I  hava  to  mast  my  biUs  then  any  oth- 
er business — Oovarnment  included — should 
meet  theirs.    Therefore,  if  the  Government 


keeps  on  a  deficit  sp>cnding  spree  and  psopis 
lose  faith  in  the  buslneaa  idiUlty  of  tbe 
Government,  which  I  believe  some  people  are 
already  starting  to  do  (witness  the  rise  in 
personal  savings  and  decrease  proportion- 
ately of  defense  bonds  purchased  and  other 
Government  bonds)  then  If  thto  follows  a 
pattern  and  something  isn't  done  soon,  tbs 
Government  cannot  borrow  enough  money 
from  the  people  to  pay  the  interest  and 
principal  due  on  former  obligations. 


InvesticatioD  of  the  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdai,  October  20. 1951 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  underscores  the  necessity  for 
a  penetrating  investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Obfuscation, 
Inc.."  takes  the  State  Department  to  task 
for  "double  talk  '  and  the  growing  decep- 
tion that  might  be  described  as  the  cult 
of  the  disingenuous  answer. 

The  editorial  poses  this  $84  question; 
"Is  it  any  wonder  that  Congress  and  the 
country  lose  faith  in  the  administra- 
tion's words?" 

The  entire  editorial  is  as  follows: 

OBFTJaCATION .  INC. 

Secretary  Acbeson's  firm  statement  of  sup- 
port for  the  British  position  in  Suez  should 
dispel  some  of  the  wishy- washiness  that  has 
characterized  the  American  pronouncemeota 
to  date.  It  was  high  time  that  we  let  both 
London  and  Cairo  know  just  where  we  stand. 
But  Mr.  Acbeson's  clarification  by  no  meana 
atones  for  tJie  double  talk  of  a  highly  placsd 
Government  ofPclal  who  briefed  correspond- 
ents early  thto  week  about  tbe  proposed  in- 
ternational command  in  the  Middle  East. 
Thto  official,  who  declined  to  permit  the  use 
of  hto  name,  emphasized  repeatedly  that  the 
plan  for  sucli  a  comsnaad  does  not  envlaloo 
sending  American  dlvtotons  to  the  Middle 
East,  n>v  will  there  be  any  firm  "commit- 
ment" of  American  air  and  naval  forces  re- 
quiring congresBloL.al  sanction.  At  the  same 
time  be  ducked  the  question  whether  tha 
United  States  will  support  Brittoh  reslstaaos 
If  Bgypt  attempts  to  throw  British  troops 
out  of  Sues. 

Yet  at  the  very  time  thto  offictol  waa 
speaking,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  NATO 
extension  were  being  announced  in  London. 
The  London  communique  makes  It  very  clear 
that  under  thto  revision  the  American  mili- 
tary commitment  would  te  extended  to  cover 
not  only  Greece  and  Turkey  but  also  tbe 
whole  sastcm  Msditerranean,  tawtarilng  such 
bases  as  Qfeta  and  Cyprus.  And  how,  pray 
tell,  to  it  possible  to  extend  the  NATO  guar- 
anty to  these  areas  without  also  extending 
the  conomltment  of  NATO  memiiers.  includ- 
ing tbe  United  States,  to  send  troops  if  nec- 
essary to  protect  them?  And  how  can  the 
United  States  support  the  Brittoh  position 
in  Suez  if  one  of  Its  officials  telto  all  and 
sundry  that  we  have  no  idea  of  using  troops? 

Altogether  this  little  senumtic  exercise  in 
**whtn  to  a  commitment  not  a  commitment" 
reminds  us  of  Secretary  Acbeson's -disastrooa 
assurance  to  Congress  in  1M9  that  the  United 
Statsa  did  not  contemplate  sending  troops 
to  Europe.  The  double  talk  to  a  part  of  a 
growing  deception  that  might  be  Ussuilhsd 
as  the  Cult  of  the  Disingenuous  Answer.    1m 
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It  anj  voBder  that  Coogren  and  the  country 
faith  In  the  admlnlstraUoc's  words? 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  August 
1,  1951,  I  offered  a  resolution  in  the 
OoBBDittee  on  Expenditiires  in  the 
Saeeotive  Departments  urging  a  pene- 
tr»tijQ«  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  State,  induding  but  not  limited  to 
its  organiational  structure.  Its  pro- 
cedures, its  personnel,  its  performance 
and  its  relationship  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  My  discussion  on  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  appears 
on  page  8318  of  the  Covghessiokal  Rec- 
OBB  for  Wednesday.  Augiist  1,  1951. 

I  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CuaUDMAi.  Record  on  page  A6082  my 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments setting  forth  my  reasons  why 
such  an  investigation  should  be  under- 
taken. 

The  committee  has  not  acted  on  my 
resolution,  although  the  chairman  stat- 
ed that  authority  existed  and  appropri- 
ations were  adequate  for  the  committee 
to  ttDdertake  such  an  investigation  if 
the  dudrman  elected  to  do  so. 

The  editorial  above  referred  to  is 
simply  another  instance  of  the  public 
awarenesB  of  the  lack  of  candor  with 
which  the  State  Department  conducts 
the  foreign  affjiirs  of  the  United  States. 
Previously  we  had  been  treated  to  the 
rather  unsavor>-  spectacle  of  an  admis- 
sion by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson.  before  the  Senate  committee 
in/estigating  the  Mac  Arthur  dismissal 
that  the  State  Department  had  de- 
hberately  falsified  in  a  public  statement 
regarding  Formosa.  This  situation  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
the  Honorable  Paul  W.  Shaker,  of  Mich- 
igan, in  the  Congressioi«.*l  Record  for 
June  6.  1951. 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  an- 
other example  of  lack  of  candor  in  one 
of  the  lowlier  oflJces  of  tlie  State  De- 
partment. In  January  1945  it  was  my 
priTilege  to  act  as  counsel  for  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  War  Investigating 
Committee  conducting  an  Investigation 
of  military  Installations  and  supplies  in 
North  Africa  and  tlie  Middle  East.  This 
subcommittee  consisted  of  the  former 
Senator  James  M.  Tunnell,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  former  Senator  Harold  H.  Bur- 
ton, of  Ohio,  now  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  took  considerable 
testimony  regarding  the  airport  at 
Rabat-Sale  at  the  capital  of  French 
Morocco.  The  subcommittee  sought  to 
ascertain  how  much  investment  the 
United  States  had  in  the  improvement 
of  that  airport  and  received  estimates 
ranging  from  f 50  000  to  $1,000,000.  This 
testimony  was  developed  in  a  hearing 
in  Casablanca  on  January  1,  1945.  The 
testimony  also  showed  that  the  day  the 
American  forces  abandoned  the  Rabat- 
Sale  airfield,  the  British  obtained  a  lease 
on  that  airport  from  a  French  officer  for 
use  of  the  airport  until  further  order 
without  charup  and  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  its  u>e  We  were  further  in- 
formed that  the  Britl.?h  proceeded  to  use 
the  field  as  a  terminus  for  trans-Atlantic 
fliphts. 

When     the     subcommittee     returned 
throutiii    Casablanca    approximately    2 


weeks  later,  the  American  consul  st  Casa- 
blanca informed  the  subcommittee  that 
the  British  consul  had  inquired  of  him 
about  the  subcommittee's  interest  in  the 
Rabat-Sale  airport.  The  American  con- 
sul tlien  proceeded  to  tell  the  subcom- 
mittee almost  boastfully  that  he  had  de- 
nied to  the  Bri'ish  consul  that  the  sub- 
committee had  had  any  interest  in  the 
Rabat-Sale  airport  or  had  made  any  in- 
quiries regarding  it. 

That  episode  impressed  me  because 
the  subcommittee  had  not  requested  the 
American  consul  to  conceal  its  interest 
and  certainly  had  not  requested  him  to 
lie  about  it.  His  attitude  was  one  that  sis 
a  matter  of  course  he  regarded  it  as 
proper  to  be  deceptive. 

It  is  because  of  such  practices  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  which  the 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  so  se- 
verely condemns  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and,  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  come  to  have  such  a  low  opinion  of 
our  Department  of  State.  I  suppose 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  diplo- 
macy is  s3monymous  with  deceit,  devious 
methods,  double  dealing,  and  double  talk. 
The  American  Congress,  however,  shoidd 
not  accede  to  amy  such  views  without 
thoroughly  exploring  all  alternatives. 

Certainly  confidence  in  the  pronounce- 
ments of  an  agency  is  the  basis  for  its 
influence  and  the  acceptance  of  its  lead- 
ership. When  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  an  agency  is  destroyed,  its  useful- 
ness is  destroyed. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
a  State  Department  of  which  they  can 
be  proud,  not  one  for  which  they  must 
hang  their  heads  in  shame.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  escape  its  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  do  all 
within  its  power  to  strengthen  and  build 
up  the  agency  through  which  we  con- 
duct our  relations  with  other  countries 
of  the  world  in  these  critic&l  times  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 


Innes  Qanfe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Concression.ai,  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Canton  Repository, 
Canton.  Ohio,  of  Thursday.  October  18* 
1951: 

Tuaa  Chamgs 

Senator  Taft's  bid  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  In  1952  baa  revived 
an  opinion  put  Into  circulation  by  his  op- 
ponents many  years  ago  and  kept  alive  by 
their  diligent  efforts. 

They  want  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
believe  that  the  Ohloan  would  make  a  bad 
campaign  If  he  ran  for  the  presidency.  They 
concede  he  would  know  what  he  was  tailing 
about,  that  he  would  be  Intellectually  honest 
and  that  he  has  one  of  the  keenest  minds  In 
pubUc  me.  But  they  harp  endlesslv  on  the 
theaa*  tliat  Senator  Tart  wotild  make  a  bad 


All  this  started  with  the  Invidious  eotn- 
psrtson  between  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roolw- 
velt's  charming  manners  as  a  campalgiier 
and  the  Ugaaut*  dry.  faetoal  prMentaUana 
of  his  TiewpolBtK.  While  Mr.  RooMvelt  H^ti, 
there  was  a  high  premium  on  hl«  partlc 
brand  of  charm  In  poUtics.  just  as  there 
a  high  premlunl  on  flute-Ilke  radio  vol<ies. 
But  times  change.  ] 

Charm  did  not  save  either  Mr.  RooseMlelt 
or  the  country  from  failure  to  think  throdgh 
the  consequences  of  many  policies  unt^w- 
taken  in  the  name  of  charm.  It  did  not  <^- 
set  the  repercussions  of  Intellectual  is- 
honesty.  By  1960.  when  Senator  Tait ranfor 
reelection  In  Ohio,  voters  In  his  own  St|ite 
had  found  something  they  valued  vmtLlj 
more  than  charm — a  political  caodldate  i^bo 
talked  intelligently  atwut  the  tasue*  and  ^as 
not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thought,  e^en 
though  his  voice  failed  to  be  fruity. '  A 
thumping  majority  of  Ohloans  found  Senator 
TKwr  to  be  utterly  charming  In  1950.  [ 

Voters  In  other  States  would  be  Just  w 
receptive  to  his  kind  of  fact-discussing  cam- 
paign if  he  ran  for  the  presidency. 


No  Malic  Weapou  As  Yet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaSACHTJSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leajre 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Thursday,  October  18. 
1951: 

Wisdom  Fkom  ICr.  Lovctt 

Only  a  fortnight  or  so  ago  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  A.  Lovett  performed  a  ujie- 
ful  service  in  shepherding  the  Joint  Chi  sfs 
of  Staff  Into  a  better  team  approach  to  bt  d- 
get  decisions.  Now,  on  his  first  im  or 
public  appearance  since  taking  his  new  pc  it, 
Mr.  Lovett  makes  a  contribution  to  gene  al 
sanity  by  admonishing  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  that  although 
development  of  fantastic  weapons  is  bel  ig 
I  preMcd,  no  magic  is  yet  in  sight.  < 

The  enemy  in  Korea,  therefore,  and  aky 
armed  aggression  elsewhere  still  must  be  ^et 
with  orthodox  arms,  greatly  improved,  ahd 
with  men  better  trained  to  use  thepi. 
Timed  with  the  convention  and  Mr.  LovetjTs 
speech  is  the  President  s  appeal  to  the  iL- 
'  gion  for  continued  support  of  the  basic  idea 
of  universal  military  training.  ' 

Needed  as  are  Mr.  Lovett's  warnings  {as 
an  antldote-ln-advance  for  unnecessary  afcd 
unjustmed  dislUuslonment,  thwe  is  another 
and  more  positive  side  of  the  picture.  Im- 
proved orthodox  weapons  are  here.  And  |K> 
are  men  trained  to  use  them.  | 

The  solid  fact  underlying  the  confldeijce 
emanating  from  Korea,  the  one  great  argu- 
ment which  says  that  the  Chinese  Coifa- 
munlsts  do  want  a  cease  fire  on  the  b£t 
^f»  they  can  get.  Is  the  enormous  mobile 
Are  powu  pn—Msad  by  the  U.  N.  forces*— 
fire  power  delivered  by  smaU  arms,  auti>- 
maUc  weapons,  artillery,  and  Interdictltig 
airplanes.  The  fear  of  human  sea  tactics  is 
gone  One  front-line  ofBcer  has  told  corne- 
spondents  that  15.000  U.  N.  troops  are  push- 
ing forward  successfully  against  100.000  b* 
the  foe.  I 

It  iM  reMsurteg  to  hear  from  Mr.  Lovett 
that  weapons  development  along  new  Mn* 
goes     forward        But     the     forces     arrayf 
against  Red  Imperialism  are  doing  quite  wiu 
with  what  they  have.    And  that  la  comfc 
Izig.  too. 
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Taxes  Go  Up  aaJ  Up  and  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxoMX* 
IN  THE  HOUBI  OF  RVBCSINTATIVB 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  JKNIBUM.-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  make  themselres 
iMtrd  and  felt  in  the  Halls  of  CongresB. 
This  week's  action  on  the  tax  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  proves  that. 
Defeat  of  the  measure  last  Tuesday,  even 
though  nuUifled  by  final  paasage  Friday, 
serves  notice  on  the  public  spenders  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  the  tax  and  tax.  spend  and 
spend,  elect  and  elect  theory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  tax  bill  all  three  times 
It  came  before  us.  I  did  so  because  I 
felt  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent are  against  the  continuing  increase 
in  taxes  so  long  as  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding effort  to  reduce  Government 
spending.  Spending  for  defense  is  a 
"must"  in  our  present  hour  of  interna- 
tional peril,  but  all  Government  spend- 
ing Is  not  defense  spending.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  economy  in  the  non- 
defense  activities  of  Government.  And 
even  in  the  vast  defense-spending  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  exctise  for  waste. 

The  people  are  aroused  at  long  last, 
and  the  vote  of  protest  acalast  the  tax 
bUl  proves  it.  That  tide  view  la  widely 
held  on  the  home  front  may  be  seen 
ttam  a  timely  editorial  oa  this  subject, 
published  by  the  well-informed  Danville 
(HL)  Commercial -News.  Under  permis- 
sion granted  to  me.  I  include  it  in  the 
CoMOBaBOHAL  RECORD,  as  follows: 
TazBB  Go  Up  aits  Up  aits  Up 

The  administration  la  stunned,  say  Wash- 
ington repot ta.  by  the  action  ct  the  Houa* 
In  turning  down  the  five  bilUoa  sstcb  Inin- 
dred  and  fifty  mUIlon  tax  InerMae.  B*  ttiat 
as  It  may,  some  h\ig«  hike  wlU  be  forthcom- 
ing, fti'ir'^e  that  it  will  be  about  five  bU- 
llon  aewB  hundred  and  fifty  million  it  wlU 
bring  the  total  annual  Federal  tax  burden 
to  sixty -seven  billions. 

This  figure — tixty-aeven  thousand  mU- 
Ilons — is  twenty -one  and  a  half  billions  mor« 
than  the  highest  Federal  tax  levy  of  World 
War  li- 
lt is  more  than  the  total  national  debt  be- 
fore the  war. 

It  Is  reached  by  three  tax  Increases  sine* 
tiM  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  totaling 
seventeen  bUIlons. 

The  increases  alone  are  more  than  thre« 
times  the  total  Federal  taxes  coUected  before 
1940. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  thought  of  tfas 
$50,000,000,000  to  which  the  seventeen  bU- 
Uetw  has  be«n  acded  In  less  than  a  year,  the 
seventeen  blUlons.  at  least.  Is  ponderable. 

It  Is  not  the  cost  of  rearming.  It  is  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  American  people  for 
the  refusal  of  their  Oovemment  to  tighten 
Its  own  Ijelt  while  repeatedly  urging  the  peo- 
ple themselves  to  do  so.  and  while  writing 
tax  bills  that  compel  them  tc  do  so. 

In  the  face  of  known  extraordinary  ex- 
penditvires.  the  President  kst  February  de- 
clared that  his  $71.60OjB8BlO0e  budget  con- 
tained **evei7  econcnny  that  can  be  made.'* 
But  In  June  Secretary  Snyder  offered  revised 
spending  estimates  bringtrg  the  total  <lowa 
to  sixty-eight  bUllon  four  himdred  mlQlan. 

XCVn— App. 


EvkloMly  tke  MtanlaMmttOM  ttvmA  that  tt 
eoukl  not  spaaA  manmf  as  taat  as  Ifr.  Tru- 
man had  esttanated  6  months  before.  And 
the  faope  of  a  balanced  bodget  now  with 
statf  ss>an  bfittoas  la  taxes,  rcsu  on  the  fact 
that  the  tooUnf-iip  for  deteDse  baa  fallen 
lis li  hid  sotMdide  tai  so^m  areas  and  as  a  con- 
asqpisnes  the  rata  at  mlUtary  spending  may 
not  be  as  fast  as  eapactcd. 

More  than  a  year  has  clap— d  ilnoe  the  new 
emergency  showed  the  need  to  make,  adjtist- 
ments  in  nonessential  spending  so  a*  to  k*ep 
the  tax  burden  tolerable.  Tbs  ns«  result 
has  been  zero. 

The   Hoover  OoouBlMlon'i 
tlons  for  etawBtf  and  cBcfency  In 
ment  haw  bean  Ignored  by  the  present 
slon  of  Oonguss  and  the  PresitJent. 

The  Federal  payroll  has  swollen. 

MoUdag  has  been  done  to  eliminate  non- 
MHiitial  tVMaus  or  nonessential  aeltvlttes 
of  other  bureaos.  Meanwhile  the  spending 
excesses  of  ptactk-aMy  every  Govemxnent 
agcnc7  have  become  notorloas. 

Last  May  Onnptroller  Gcnertf  Ltndny 
Warren  told  a  Senate  eommlttee: 

*^ou  and  I  knam  that  there  can  be  no  real 
economy  unless  there  be  weeded  out  and 
eon^laaaly  aaellataaa  thoae  Oovemment 
fancttaiB  whkth,  patiiapa  weU  advised   at 

too  wHltf  Id  their 
there  be  staraal  vigi- 
lance against  the  creation  of  mew  functions 
and  programs  that  are  not  absolutely  easrn- 
tlal.  I  have  always  said  that  the  Oovem- 
ment is  too  large,  and  even  in  this  day  of  war 
and  eiiMHiaaf  it  is  too  large.  It  can  be 
reduced  if  than  Is  a  wUl  to  do  It." 

But  there  waa  no  wUl  to  do  tt  eithnr  tn 
admlnistrasifati  or  among  tbs  Isadsrs  In  Con- 
gress. The  added  tax  yoa  paf  Is  not  the 
price  of  preparedness.  It  Is  the  cost  to  you 
of  the  lack  of  will  to  bold  spending  to 
tial  needs. 


Aitorvey   Geaeral  McGrath  Defies 
CoagressioBal  Conuaittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


W  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKFRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  ?0. 1951 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
who  hold  pubUc  office  for  a  long  time 
very  often  think  that  they  own  that 
office  and  have  only  contempt  for  people 
who  have  elected  them  to  that  position. 
This  is  tnie  not  only  of  elected  ufScials 
but  also  of  political  parties,  and  espe- 
cially those  individual  m  mbers  of  a  po- 
litical party  who  occupy  appointive 
ofOces. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  know  that 
the  high  mihtary  brass  resent  being 
called  to  account  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. We  also  know  that  the  bureau- 
crats in  all  of  the  departMeaSa  wade  end- 
runs  around  our  i  unmlttn  m  fai  order  to 
accompUsh  their  poali  which  they  have 
set  up  before  even  aaidng  the  apprtjpri- 
ate  congressional  committee's  permission 
to  play  the  game.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress, ^e  have  hwoBie  »*"»«■*  accus- 
tomed to  deflanee  traai  tba  caecutive 
branch  of  our  Government. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  colleagties  have 
already  taken  a  resigned  attitude,  but 
I  wondei  whether  or  not  wp  will  sit  idly 
by  and  overlook  and  ignore  statements 


of  the  United  States  .A ttanM^ General,  a 
former  "«^«^<»«*»t  DeSMerBde  chairman 
and  a  one-tlaw  BemMat.  wlien  he  says, 
in  effect,  that  Congress  can  investigate 
matters  until  hell  freeaes  over  and  it 
will  not  bother  the  Justice  Department. 
Becmtly  la  Caltfonria.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral J.  Boward  MaOrath.  displayed  su- 
preme and  unieaciied  contempt  tor 
CoDgresa  when  he  said  that  his  Depart- 
ment Intends  to  presE  a  lawsuit  until  told 
by  Congress  to  stop.    I  will  not  discuss 

the  Issues  involved  in  the  suit  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Failorook  irri- 
gation district  and  others  although  I 
feel  that  they  are  important  not  only  to 
that  particular  <U5tr;ct  but  to  the  en- 
tire X&dted  Statw  baeause  of  the  prin- 
ciples fnvohred.  I  i*cslre  to  have  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress  think  about 
piotectiug  the  rights  of  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  McGrath  said  in  z  special  inter- 
view with  Ed  Ainsworth — and  none  of 
the  statements  or  Quotes  contained  in 
Mr.  Ainsworth's  article  have  been  chal- 
lenged or  denied — that  any  time  the  Jus- 
tice Department  starts  to  do  something 
it  is  threatened  by  Congress.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  Mr.  McGrath  will  tell  the 
Members  of  Congress  when  they  threat- 
ened to  stop  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  matter  of  deep-freezers,  mink  ccats, 
5-perccnters,  back-door  pay  for  f xing 
income-tax  troubles  or  the  various 
shortages  in  the  Internal  Revenue  of- 
fices. It  seems  to  ine  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McGrath  and  his  staff  can  be  over- 
zealous  in  some  matters  and  pitifully 
bhnd  and  negligent  about  others. 

The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  as  well  a^  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  headed 
by  my  disUngiiiataad  colleague  and 
fellow  PennsylfWiiMi,  Representative 
PiAjfCES  E.  Waltct.  have  learned  at  first- 
hand that  the  bureaucrats  in  the  At- 
torney General's  office  make  laws  to  suit 
themselves,  write  their  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, and  do  whatever  they  want  until 
congressional  action  makes  them  respect 
the  rights  of  the  p>eople.  These  two  sub- 
committees have  found  out  the  manner 
In  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  disregards  Congress  when 
we  started  the  investigation  of  ttie  shot- 
gun lawsuit  involving  the  rights  of  over 
14.000  farmers,  landowners,  chuiches, 
p^istors,  and  cemetery  associations  over 
water  rights  on  the  Santa  Margarita 
River  in  California. 

This  suit  in  California  may  be  tried  in 
the  courts  a  long  way  from  Washington 
and  may  directly  affect  only  the  con- 
stituents of  ?  few  Members  of  Congress, 
but  if  the  Attorney  General  is  successful 
in  his  suit,  the  precedent  established 
there  will  affect  the  ng^ts  of  the  con- 
stituents of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
This  lawsuit  has  starred  up  a  tremen- 
dous issue  on  the  west  coast  but  it  raises 
a  far  bigger  problem  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  executive  department  ignores 
tte  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  our 
land.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  as  such  are  the  group 
which  makes  the  laws  for  tlie  guidance 
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of  our  country  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
executive  department  to  carry  out  those 
laws.  United  States  Attorney  General 
McGrath  does  not  share  this  view.  In 
the  interview  which  I  have  referred  to 
I  And  many  defiant  and  contemptuous 
statements  by  the  Attorney  General, 
none  of  w-hlch  to  my  knowledge  Mr. 
McGrath  has  repudiated. 

Some  congressional  committee  is  look- 
ing into  everything  vi  e  do,  every  case  we 
have.  No  congressional  committee  is 
going  to  push  the  Attorney  General  into 
dropping  this  suit. 

Since  Congress  Is  the  representative 
body  of  the  people,  I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  are  not  only  entitled  to  look 
Into  anything  any  governmental  depart- 
ment does,  but  it  is  their  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that,  in  carrying 
out  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  does  not  unduly  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  any  individual  or  group  of 
Individuals. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  Its  editorial 
of  Wednesday,  October  10.  entitled  "The 
Rights  of  14.000  Farmers,"  has  ably  ex- 
pressed this  same  conclusion.  This 
editorial  was  introduced  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  the  Honorable  Norris 
pouLsoy  of  California  on  October  17, 
1951.  on  page  A6490. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
article  of  Mr.  Ed  Ainsworth  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  entitled  "McGrath  Defies 
Pallbrook  Farmers  in  Water  Dispute." 
McGrath     Defus     Fallbrook     Fabmeks     in 

Wate*  Dispun — Untixd  States  Attoinet 

OxKOUL  To  Push  Surrs  DESPrrz  Congress 

Pbobk 

(By  Ed  Ainsworth) 

United  States  Attorney  CJeneral  McGrath. 
Visiting  here  yesterday,  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  /armers  of  Pallbrook. 

It  Is  that  the  suit  against  them  by  the 
United  States  Cover rnnent  over  their  water 
rights  on  the  Santa  Margarita  River  la  going 
to  continue  despite  the  Investigations  of  any 
congressional  committees. 

His  edict  was  Issued  in  response  to  specific 
questions  by  the  Times  in  a  special  inter- 
vieT. 

TT.e  Attorney  General,  here  for  the  $100- 
a-plate  Democratic  Jackson  Day  dinner  held 
last  night  at  the  Palladium,  said  earher  yes- 
terday that.  In  his  considered  opinion  Presi- 
dent Truman  wUl  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. 

CITES    CAMPAIGN    ISSXTES 

McGrath,  Democratic  national  chairman 
In  1948,  said  he  l>ellcve8  the  dominant  issues 
In  the  next  Presidential  campaign  will  be 
Claims  for  success  In  managing  foreign  (Af- 
fairs, continuing  domestic  prosperity,  a&d 
blocking  of  Communist  forces  in  Europe. 
He  expressed  optimism  over  Democratic 
chances  in  this  campaign. 

"The  party,"  he  said,  "is  confident  and 
united" 

Getting  back  to  the  Pallbrook  case,  which 
Is  aimed  at  about  14.000  individual  defend- 
ants. McGrath  said  the  Federal  suit  will 
continue  unless  the  entire  Congress,  by  for- 
mal enactment,  forbids  him  to  proceed 
further. 

Joining  him  In  a  portion  of  the  interview 
was  A.  DeVlrt  Vanech,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  General,  who  did  make  one 
concession  to  the  thousands  of  small  farmers. 

NEW  TIME  EXTENSlON**^ 

Vanech,  with  McGrath  s  approval,  an- 
nounced that  he  will  ask  the  United  States 
district  court  at  San  Diego  on  November  1 
to  extend  once  more  the  time  given  de- 
Xendanis    to    answer    the    suit      Originally, 


when  the  complaints  were  filed,  each  de- 
fendant was  required  to  answer  within  20 
days  or  forfeit  his  water  rights. 

This  procedure  was  fought  so  strenuously 
by  the  Times,  on  behalf  of  the  small  farm- 
ers, that  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  was  forced  to  go  into  court  and 
request  the  original  delay  to  November  1, 
which  was  ftranted  by  the  court. 

Now,  the  practical  effect  of  the  new  an- 
nouncement is  to  indicate  that  defendants 
will  have  still  further  time  before  facing 
forfeiture. 

PENDING    LEGISLATION 

McGtatb'3  disclosure  yesterday  that  the 
serving  of  complaints  will  continue  no  mat- 
ter what  arc  the  recommendation^  of  con- 
gressional committees  investigating  the  suit, 
was  In  response  to  a  question  concerning 
pending  legislation  before  Congress.  This 
legislation,  introduced  by  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative Clinton  McKinnon.  of  San  Diego, 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  nullifying  the 
Attorney  General's  suit,  if  it  Is  passed  by 
Congress.  It  followed  a  hearing  in  Fall- 
brook  by  a  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittee headed  by  Democratic  Representative 
Clair  Engle.  which  denounced  the  suit  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

However,  Congress  Is  In  the  closing  rush 
and  it  is  doubtiul  whether  the  legislation 
can  be  enacted  prior  to  adjournment,  al- 
though it  is  considered  probable  that  it  will 
pass  when  Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

"In  view  ol  Congress'  concern  with  this 
Fallbrook  matter  and  the  probability  that  it 
will  take  some  action,  at  least  in  the  next 
session,  would  you  consider  a  sort  of  truce 
In  the  serving  of  complaints  pending  its  re- 
convening in  January — to  save  money  on 
procera  servers  and  all  the  attendant  ex- 
pense?"  was    the   question    asked   McGrath. 

He  hesitated  about  answering  at  first. 

Then,  later,  he  said  with  emphasis  that 
positively  the  serving  of  complaints  will  not 
be  slowed  and  the  suit  wUl  be  pushed  ahead 
as  fast  as  possible. 

He  declared  that  "some  coiigresslonal  com- 
mittee is  looking  into  everything  we  do, 
every  case  we  have,"  and  that  to  slow  up 
pending  congressional  action  would  disrupt 
his  entire  department. 

SIES  TTOTHING  UNtlSUAL 

"But.  Mr.  McGrath."  he  was  asked,  "this 
case  has  been  described  as  the  biggest  in  the 
West  with  these  14,000  or  so  defendants, 
and  we  all  know  It  Is  very  costly.  Wouldn't 
it  be  possible  to  save  a  lot  of  money  If  fur- 
ther complaints  were  held  up  until  Congress 
can  decide  on  this  legislation  which  may 
nullify  the  suit?" 

"There's  nothing  unusdal  about  the  case," 
he  countered. 

"Why.  we've  had  one  Just  like  it  up  In 
Oregon,"  Vanech  asserted. 

"What  was  that?" 

"Well,  it  was  a  case  involving  1,800  de- 
fendants." 

"In  a  military  establishment?" 

-Well,  no." 

The  so-called  Fallbrook  case  involves  Ma- 
rine Camp  Pendleton  adjoining  Fallbrook. 

POtlRTEEN     THOUSAND     DETENOANTS 

United  States  Attorney  General  McGrath 
is  suing  the  14,000  defendants  ostensibly  to 
determine  the  water  rights  of  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, although  the  camp  and  the  Navy  had 
worked  out  a  perfectly  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  local  citizens  over  water  of  the 
Santa  Margarita  to  be  stored  behind  a  new 
dam.  This  agreement  was  overturned  by  the 
Attorney  General's  office. 

McGrath   Insisted  yesterday  that  his  de- 
partment does   not   wish  to  take  anjrthln'' 
away  from  the  rightful  owners  but  that  tfc 
suit   was  the   onIy\way   to  determine   tboi  4 
rights. 

Tliat  it  is  the  only  way  has  been  vigorously 
challenged  by  California  water  lawyers,  all 
the  Congressmen  who  have  Investigated  the 


case,  9nd  many  legal  authorities  in  other 
parts  df  the  Nation. 

Bveiv  Democratic  State  Attorney  General 
Brown4-after  much  prodding  by  the  Tlm«a 
and  oHhers — finally  Intervened  In  the  case, 
too,  oii  behalf  of  the  people  of  California. 

But^cGrath  contended  yesterday  that  it 
would  pot  have  been  sufficient  to  determine 
the  w^ter  rights  under  California  law  and 
Califortila  procedure  and  that  It  had  to  be 
done  \tlth  a  Federal  suit  In  Federal  court. 

He  ^as  particularly  vehement  in  stating 
that  n|)  congressional  committee  Is  going  to 
push  the  Attorney  General  into  dropping 
the  suit. 

He  (declared  the  suit  Is  being  brought  on 
behalf lof  the  United  States  taxpayers  to  de- 
terming  Camp  Pendleton's  rights  in  the  only 
way  it  can  be  done. 

The  defendants — the  thousands  of  smaU 
farme* — have  contended  that  the  whole 
matt?!!  could  have  been  settled  so  the  camp 
had  a^  assured  supply  and  the  local  people 
got  thf  safe  remainder.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral h4d  not  upset  the  agreement  with  the 
Navy.  ! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

I  or  TEXAS 

IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  R53»RESENTATIVES 

j  Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

MrJ  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tto  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Claude  R,  Wickard : 

|>OWE*  REVOLtmOM  OH  THE  FAXM 
(By   Claude  R.   Wickard) 

Sbttfeen  years  ago.  9  out  of  10  farms  In  the 
United  States  looked  like  this:  dim  coal -oil 
lamps  lighted  a  little  of  the  home,  wood- 
burniag  stoves  were  used  for  cooking  and 
heat.  There  was  no  refrigeration,  no  run- 
ning frater  or  indoor  pltunbing.  When  the 
Wind  tailed  to  blow,  all  water  was  pumped  by 
hand  |md  the  farmer  and  his  wife  hauled  it 
In  buikets  to  meet  household  and  livestock 
needs.,  Wood  had  to  be  sawed  by  hand. 
Milk  ^d  farm  produce  spoiled  for  lack  of 
refrlg^atlon.  Lanterns  flickered  In  the 
darkn^  of  predawn  and  the  darkness  of 
evenlag  as  farmers  hand -milked  their  cows. 
Men  apd  women  grew  old  before  their  time. 
Farm  youth  migrated  to  the  cities  by  the 
thous^ds.  As  It  had  been  for  centuries 
farming  was  stUl  a  tedious  hand-labor  econ- 
omy. . 

Today  o>^  nearly  9  out  of  10  farms  there 
has  b^en  a  magic  transformation.  Electric- 
ity, <±i  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  has 
brougfit  new  ways  of  producing  and  preserv- 
ing fo(>d.  as  well  as  modem  conveniences.  It 
has  ckanged  farm  management  as  radically 
as  the  Industrial  revolution  changed  the 
factorr.  Parmers  have  the  best  in  home  and 
farmyfu'd  lighting,  refrigeration,  motor- 
powered  pumping  systems  and  motor-pow- 
ered tpols.  Electricity  milks  several  cows  \n 
a  few  [minutes  and  keeps  down  the  bacteria 
count)  by  sterilizing  the  equipment  and  by 
refrigerating  the  milk.  There  are  more  than 
400  firm  uses  of  electricity.  All  of  them 
contrlsute  much  to  the  Increased  quality 
and  fuantlty  of  food  production.  Rural 
power|  is  responsible  for  a  new  and  lietter 
way  ok  life  on  the  farm. 

In  |6  years  of  helping  to  bring  this  power 
to  rufal  America,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  a  loan  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment pf  Agriculture,  has  had  an  object  lesson 
In  thq  capacity  of  people  to  administer  their 
own  ^a\n  at  the  local  level,  to  solve  new 
and    difficult     problems     and — worklo;     as 
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groups — to   maks   dctnocracy   a  Urlxtf   and 
Tltal  force. 

Tin  ezperlmce  of  REA  as  a  loan  ifency 
jaA  tbfS  experience  of  our  borrowers  are  a 
UPwiti  to  the  fiezlbillty  and  rtren«tl\  at  the 
free,  private-enterprise  ijiisiii  Oat  ol  Uila 
experience  has  been  dCTala|wd  a  set  of  work- 
isg  prlnetptes  which  have  oome  to  be  known 
as  the  BXA  pattern. 
TlM  BSA  pattern  is  a  democratic  working 
It  Itetween  the  people  and  tbetr 
in  which  tike  people  In  need  rit 
a  MTVlee  provkte  the  InMMtw  and  aaKune 
the  manacement  riepcwthlimes  loeaUy. 
whUe  the  Government  provides  ttoe  credit 
tadUUes  and  the  initial  tectinteaJ  edrleory 
serTlces  needed  to  enable  local  ■■aiie|,ieiiiiU 
to  ftmctlon  effectively.  An  otztatandlng  fca- 
ttire  of  the  pattern  is  that  It  utilixes  the 
powers  ol  GoTerament,  not  to  extend  Gor- 
emment  ownership  and  operation,  bxit  to 
create  and  belp  tevdop  new  local  prlTste 
serrlee  inlwpilM  1«b  jmutt  la  decenuall- 
m  tkm  ot  owaenhlp  and  eoBtrol  at  tbe  graai 
roots. 

The  pattern  wae  iMeed  on.  and  developed 
out  of.  Certain  seeillii|Hliiiiii  wtilch  are  essen- 
tial to  tbe  eutuMs  of  such  a  program.  One 
is  that  tbe  program  must  fill  a  real  need. 
AnoOMT  Is  that  fllUng  that  need  mtM*  at 
tlM  aaine  time  pranote  tiM  jimrel  welCaze. 
A  third  Is  tlmt  tbe  |iso^«m  mwet  be  aetf- 
llquldatlng.  which  meene  that  tts  ercntual 
costs  must  be  bocxke  by  tbe  beoeflcterles 
themselTes  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  tb»  Ifatlon's  taxpayers  In 
other  words,  ftnandng  at  tbe  ptugrem  nrast 
be  done  not  tbroogb  grants  bat  throtKta 
loans  to  be  repaki  to  tbe  Ocwen— ent  wltb 
tntenst  Ttm  Bonl  BBtUiamton  Act  em- 
bodied thaa 

Since  10S5.  wben 
mechanization  and  rural 
permitted  the  farmer  to  start  Making  the 
technolasleal  adyaocea  which  industrial 
plant*  aatfe  many  yean  ago.  The  BKA  pat- 
aara  w«e  not  planned.  It  grew  otrt  of  expe- 
rience. Wben  REA  was  sstabUsbrd  U  wsm 
tkmttbm 

looc-tcna.  lov-t 
to  extend  tbetr  lines  Into  nval  areas.  The 
-great  majority  of  tbsss  rompanies,  however. 
were  reluctant  to  do  so.  They  beUeved  it 
would  t>e  unprofitable  to  serre  tbe 
tparsely  settled  rcral  areas  and  they 
Off  tbe  optailan  tbat  practically  all  fanners 
who  onuirt  BMike  Bood  use  oC 
already  beiac  eeived. 

Sinoe  tbe  Ooagreas  bad  decreed  tbat 
eleetrtfleatlon  was  to  be 
through  loans  ratber  than  grants,  the  lack 
of  Interest  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  power  com- 
panies woold  bare  been  fatal  to  the  procnun 
If  tbe  fanners  bad  not  decided  to  take  things 
Into  tbelr  own  hands.  Parm  groups  expe- 
rienoed  In  operating  and  manaylrrg  \hetr  own 
cooperative  siiniallnns  cf  various  types 
formed  themselves  Into  new  enterprises  and 
submitted  loan  applications  which  woald 
pvnit  tben  to  build  and  operate  their  own 
rural  electric  systems. 

As  tbese  kmn  appUcatkoaa  Mounted  In  vol- 
nme.  BSA  made  wtiat  was  probably  its 
important  adminMratlve  Asdaton.  As  I 
en.  BKA  oAdals  accepted  tbe  Integrity  at 
tte  American  tanner  as  loan  aecarlty.  It  wae 
a  celcniated  rMc  Ibat  one  wSq^  diepend  on 
tbe  Inbaraat  eapadty  at  am  peaf>le  to  ad- 
winbitw  ttair  aBaba  wttb  competence  and 
paf  ttafer  deMa  wben  doe. 

Omb  iriwt  have  a  deep  and  ahtdtng  faith 
in  JMSilia  to  make  sueb  a  decMoa.  Wbat 
It  meant  was  tbat  BXA  would  tben  make 
100- percent  loans  to  rural  borrowcn  wbo  bad 
no  experience  tn  the  etaisuuctlop  operation 
or  management  of  a  rural  electric  system. 
Bven  tbough  the  Goveramuit  beld  a  zaort- 
Sige  on  tbe  system,  reveaness  to  pay  off  tbe 
loan  would  not  develop  vniMB  tbe  Cankers 
really  made  vae  ot  tbe  ewilce  offered  and 
the  enterprise  were  soundly 


If  R£A  loans  are  unique  in  hanking 
practice  the  resulu  are  equally  so.  In  16 
years  REA  has  rr.ade  loans  amounting  to 
more  than  $2Z50.0(Xi.O00  to  1.076  borrowers, 
UvciudiJag  92S  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
Tbe  latter  have  borrowed  95  percent  of  USA's 
loan  funtU.  REA  borrowers  bate  bottt  more 
tban  one  and  one-tenth  mlllinn  mllas  at  Una 
and  serve  nearly  three  and  one-baU  "«"***» 
rural  consumers,  of  whom  tbree-fourtiM  axe 
farmers. 

Do  SEA  borrowers  pay  tbelr  debts?  As 
Of  March  11.  borpwers  had  returned  9382,- 
1MJ38  in  principal  and  Interest  to  tbe  Oov- 
cmmeat.  and  lem  tban  three-tentbs  oT  1 
percent  of  tbe  aiantiirts  due  cumalaitvely  was 
more  than  30  dap  ovcrdtw.  In  IS  yaera  BXA 
has  had  to  farecloec  on  only  one  borrower, 
a  small  commercial  utility  whoee  system 
was  wrecked  by  a  severe  storm.  Ou'  of 
more  Uian  a3.0O0.0004)OC  in  loans  our  loss  to 
date  U  about  »40.000. 

Is  it  poesible  that  farmers  can  direct  tbe 
alTain  of  a  buaiue;*  to  eontpm  as  a  rural 
electric  utility  and  do  so  suceeesfully?  The 
record  proves  tbat  tt  la  Tbe  accptnpUsb- 
ments  of  RSA  txxTowers  are  sound  support 
for  our  working  principles  that  a  pnignun 
can  fla  a  need  and  aft  tbe  same  time  pay  lis 
own  way. 

But  what  about  the  general  welfaref 
ThriTgb  BBA  loan  fund*  more  than  a  thou- 
sand new  enterprises  have  been  started. 
EMrectlT.  they  ba»e  created  new  )obe  for 
about  90.000  poople  In  rural  tmamnontes. 
But  they  have  tlso  generated  conaiderable 
indttstiial  production  and  employment. 
Tltree  and  a  half  mmon  rural 
are  new  ooBeOBKn  of  electrical 
and  eqtripraent.  For  doapk,  wltbout  tbe 
electric  motor  to  run  tbe  pump  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  have  modem  plumbing  in  the  farm 
brtme.  At  a  caBserratlTe  esttmete.  each  user 
of  electrtclty  on  the  lines  of  REA  bonowws 
baa  alnady  Invested  an  average  oC  at  least 
•IJOO  la  eleetrtcal  gooda  and  aervleaa 

Labor,  contractora.  dealers,  and  manufac- 
turars  bave  beneOtad  fttiin  tbe  new  demand 
to  the  extent  of  about  tajtOjMOjOOQ.  over 
tl.OOO.0OOJX3O  more  than  tbe  amount  of  loan 
rtmds  eetually  atfranced.  The  new  market 
is  only  beslnntng  to  simw  ttaeff .  It  wUl  ex- 
pand each  year  as  farmiiiB  learn  to  uae  elec- 
tildiy  ecui  mora  ptadmUertj 
OBcs  for  alwtikHf  on  tbe  farm  an  i 
Tfilawtakm  la  one  eaample.  Where  tt  Is  avail- 
able 10  percent  of  farm  bomea  in  tbe  area 
bave  already  InstaJled  sets. 

Beeause  power  Is  now  more  readily  svail- 
able  In  rural  areaa  thousands  at'  new  indus- 
trlee  have  been  ealaMMMd  In  rural  loca- 
tions    It  bas  meant  tbe  iiiiatiiiilMlimi  of 

businees 
and  at  tbe 

BKA  borrowers  are  tbe  eote  sonroe  ot  power 
for  hundreds  of  mines.  oU  wells,  airway  bea- 
cons, and  radar  stations.  Then,  there  is 
the  vast  contribution  wbl^  electricity 
makee  to  farm  Income.  Donrna  of  tasks  of 
food  prni— lag  Md  otbcr  chorea  arovad  tbe 
farmyard  are  done  now  by  electrletty  to  per- 
mit tbe  farmer  to  spend  more  time  at  work 
in  tbe  lleklB.  Tbe  taffiimrw  at  rural  power 
la  indicated  in  rsrant  Igorea  wblcb  reveal 
that  altboogb  tbere  an  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter fewer  farm  wortas  than  in  1»41.  farm 
Is  40  percent  above  tbe  level  Just 
^RrM  War  n 
If  tbe  proper  function  of  wnnsj  Is  to 
create  new  wealth  through  Inriiniid  prx}- 
ductlon.  we  feel  that  our  program  con- 
tributes to  tbat  olntecttve  and  aleo  malm 
a  sutMtantial  contirflMUon  to  tba  Mattanli 
walXara  tteoogh  bi!|<iig  to  laatoee  tbe  cco- 
nwMw,  nalanee  of  one  segmetxt  ot  our  popu- 
lation which  was  lagging  behind  In  its  op- 
portunity to  produce.  The  Increased  capac- 
ity at  farmers  to  produce  and  to  buy  goods 
and  s«noas  tends  to  benefit  everyone 

"nm  pdndplaa  of  the  REA  pattern  would 
be  meaningkM  wiUiQUt  a  moiivating  lorce. 


In  the  rural  e;ectrificatk>fa  program  we  be- 
lieve that  the  motivating  force  is  the  prac> 
tloe  of  denKxracy  by  the  home-owned  and 
locally  controUed  rural  electric  cooperatlvea. 

Wbat  bas  democracy  got  to  do  with  rural 
electrificaticn^  Perhaps  LI  we  examine  tba 
form  and  structure  uf  what  might  be 
termed  an  average  REA  borrower,  the  ques- 
tion will  answer  Itsei:. 

In  tarms  of  statistics,  our  average  borrower 
win  bave  gauxXj.OOO  m  loan  lund.«  wblcb 
have  been  used  to  btUid  a  rtu-al  electric  dls- 
tiibution  sfstem  ccveriog  1.000  miles  an4 
aanrlng  around  3,300  rural  consumers. 

Tbe  borrower's  enterprise  wiU  be  a  non- 
profit cooperative  associatica  chartered  tin- 
der the  law  of  tbe  State  in  which  It  operates. 
Tbe  loan  Is  made  to  the  enierpri^,  not  to 
farmen  indlTldually.  Membership  of  the 
cooperative  is  made  up  of  those  who  use  its 
services.  At  their  annual  aod  s;^eciai  meet- 
ings, the  members  select  from  their  numtier 
a  group  to  serve  as  dlrectcars  or  tmstees. 
The  board  at  directors  serves  without  pay, 
and  Is  responslbie  for  policy  making  and 
ovar-aU  managem^it.  Tbe  board  hires  a 
manager  to  direct  day-to-day  op^'atlons  and 
the  manager  in  ttim  hires  a  staff.  Just  as 
any  elected  oOclal  is  subject  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  voting  citizen,  so  are  co-cp 
boards  subject  to  the  will  of  the  member- 
shtp. 

Rtval  Aectric  cooperatives  follow  the  tra- 
dltlan  ttmx  elections  are  beld  by  secret  bal- 
lot and  that  each  membw  has  only  one  vote. 
All  have  an  Incentive  to  keep  Informed  about 
tbetr  co-op's  affairs  because  each  mexnber 
Is  part  owner  of  the  rural  electric  system 
whlcb  serves  him.  Jiist  as  a  home  owner 
fradxially  pays  ott  bis  mortgage,  so  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  rural  el'^rtric  cooperatives  are 
gradually  repaying  tbe  Government  loans. . 

Tb  do  tbls,  each  member's  bill  for  electric 
servlee  is  computed  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  operattans  (vboleeale  price  of  power,  labor 
costs.  UX9S.  etc.)  and  a  small  mLrgin  which 
CAu  be  used  to  pay  off  tbe  mortgage.  la  mo6t 
of  tbe  co-ops  careful  records  are  kept  cf  each 
patron^  margin  of  extra  peymeats.  for  these 
estaWsh  Us  Individual  share  of  equity  in 
the  ownership  ol  the  electric  system  which 
serves  him 

Tbe  ruT»l  electric  co-op  te  usually  tbe 
larsest  enterprise  In  tba  community  .<ind  fre- 
quently one  of  tbe  bl0Ht  taxpayers.  Run- 
ning a  13.000.000  buslnsm  takes  v:sicn,  cour- 
age, and  management  s^UI.  Each  day. 
boards  of  farroers  demcnstrtite  their  Increas- 
ing competence  in  the  application  of  soimd 
management  pirindplcs  aiid  practices. 

Thonwnda  at  out  mral  citizens  have  come 
to  tbtir  fidl  stattna  ot  lead&r&hip  throxjgh 
soTloe  on  rural  elsetrtc  co-op  boards  As 
tbey  rotate  in  term  at  oAcc.  they  arc  build- 
ing a  pool  of  experienced  leaders  ^oid  admin- 
Istntors  In  rural  com na unities.  These  nken 
have  had  experience  ui  mat-ing  big  deu&ions. 
Tbey  formulate  policies  and  get  them  down. 
In  writing.  Tbey  demand  standard  prooe- 
dawe,  efleetlae  twidgats.  job  de^npUoiis.  and 
operatians  in  the  cooperative  busi- 
they  supo-vise.  Through  regular  re- 
ports and  audits,  they  have  learned  how  to 
check  on  execution  of  policy  by  opG-ating 
Tninsg*"**"* 

More  taaportant.  rural  electric  co-op  direc- 
tors are  learning  bow  to  exercise  leadership 
In  conformity  wltb  the  demoi^atic  processes 
as  tbey  arork  with  and  through  grcKips.  This 
additJon  to  the  human  resources  of  the  com- 
munity is  a  byproduct  of  rural  eiectrifVcation. 
but  it  is  an  important  one. 

Now  tbat  these  new  enterprises  have  been 
established  and  now  that  nearly  S  out  of 
10  fanns  hare  power,  what  is  the  job  ahead? 
On  the  face  of  it.  some  may  say  that  the  work 
k  about  done  and  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
need  for  loan  funds  and  technical  asslatanoe 
to  these  rural  enterprises.  The  fact  is  tbat 
there  are  two  big  assigixmenLs  yet  to  be  ac- 
compliaiied.    Tbe  hrst  is  to  extend  power  to 
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the  more  than  three-quarter  million  farms 
which  are  not  yet  served:  and  the  second  li 
to  usvire  farmer*  of  a  future  supply  of  ade- 
quate, reliable,  and  economical  power. 

Reaching  the  farms  which  are  more  Iso- 
lated, farms  over  the  hill  and  off  the  main 
roads,  takes  hard  work  and  shrewd  planning. 
RSA  borrowers  make  tt  a  matter  of  para- 
mount policy  that  if  anyone  In  the  area  can 
have  electricity,  then  everyone  in  the  area  Is 
entitled  to  It — and  at  the  same  ratee.  Each 
loan  IS  made  with  the  understanding  that 
the  borrower  balances  revenues  from  the 
more  thickly  settled  sections  to  permit  lines 
to  be  constructed  to  serve  those  famu  In 
■pnrsely  populated  areas.  Actually  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  loan  depends  not  so  much  on 
how  many  farms  there  are  to  a  mile  of  line 
but  how  much  electricity  farmers  will  use. 

It  Is  the  increasing  amount  of  electricity 
which  farmers  are  using  and  plan  to  use 
which  creates  the  demand  for  loan  funds  to 
Insure  adequate,  reliable,  and  economical 
■ervlce.  But  of  what  use  has  been  our  work 
thus  far  If  farmers  are  unable  to  get  enough 
electric  power  to  meet  their  needs — reliable 
power  which  will  not  burn  out  their  motors 
and  power  that  is  cheap  enough  to  permit 
them  to  make  full  productive  use  of  it? 

In  areas  where  the  wholesalers  of  power 
are  tinable  to  deliver  a  supply  which  is  ade- 
quate, reliable,  and  reasonable  in  price, 
REA  twrrowers  meet  their  own  needs  through 
the  development  of  their  own  generating 
plants  or  the  construction  of  transmission 
lines  to  tap  hydroelectric  power  generated 
at  Federal  dams.  In  their  view,  their  efforts 
are  not  competitive.  The  consumers  whom 
they  serve  are  consumers  whom  existing 
companies  formerly  expressed  no  Interest 
In  reaching.  Farmers  see  no  difference  be- 
tween farm  groups  building  a  generating 
plant  to  serve  their  own  needs  and  United 
States  Steel  Installing  a  massive  generating 
plant  to  Increase  lis  production.  R£A's 
policy  in  making  loans  for  generation  or 
transmission  requires  that  borrowers  show 
that  more  adequate  or  more  economical 
power  would  result  than  is  now  available 
from  existing  sources. 

We  believe  th:it  increasing  America's  capac- 
ity to  prxxluce  is  Just  as  Important  on  the 
farm  as  It  is  In  the  factory.  Electricity  is 
the  most  important  factor  around  the  farm- 
stead in  producing  more  and  better  products 
with  less  labor,  which  the  American  farms 
must  do  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Nation. 
RSA  borrowers  distributed  8,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  over  their  lines 
In  1950.  This  was  30  times  the  amount 
used  in  1940.  At  the  measured  rate  of 
use.  the  demand  for  rural  power  will  double 
again  this  year.  Our  borrowers  generated 
only  13  percent  of  their  requirements  In 
1980.  The  remainder  was  purchased  from 
power  companies  and  other  suppliers.  The 
rural  electric  distribution  systems  developed 
with  REA  loans  paid  the  power  companies 
$37,000,000  for  elictricity  in  1950. 

The  success  of  the  REA  pattern  in  the 
rural -electrification  program  does  not  mean 
that  we  recommend  It  for  all  programs  where  " 
the  need  Is  national  In  scope.  But  Its  suc- 
cess d*d  result  in  the  Congress  giving  REA 
the  aaslgnooent  for  the  new  rural  telephone 
loan  program  which  is  now  under  way.  In 
any  such  programs,  we  feel  that  Government 
has  three  major  responsibilities:  First,  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  loan  funds:  second,  to  act 
as  a  central  pool  or  clearing  house  where 
borrowers  may  obtain  technical  advice  and 
assistance:  and.  third,  to  withdraw  that  ad- 
vice and  assistance  progress; ivety  and  as  rap> 
idly  as  borro^x'ers  develop  operating  and  man- 
agement  maturity. 

Such  a  program  puts  the  emphasis  on  local 
ownership  and  control  and  Insures  local 
benefits.  Its  effect  la  just  the  opposite  of 
the  trend  toward  centrally  controlled  na- 
tional chains  for  the  distribution  of  goods 
or   services.     Where    financing    comes    from 


far-away  cities,  financial  control  and  control 
of  management  and  technical  skills  remain 
with  the  absentee  owner.  Not  only  do  the 
revenues  go  back  to  other  points,  but  local 
people  ha7e  no  voice  In  making  the  decisions 
which  affect  their  own  affairs. 

In  the  rural-electrlflcatlon  program  REA 
assembles  and  makes  available  the  total  ex- 
perience of  Its  borrowers  for  the  tise  of  any 
one  of  them.  The  role  of  the  Government 
Is  to  advise  and  assist  but  not  to  order  or 
direct.  Without  the  central  pool  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  the  mortality  rate  of  the 
new  and  Inexperienced  enterprises  might 
have  approached  that  of  business  In  general. 

The  REA  does  not  own  or  operate  a  mile  of 
line.  The  accomplishments  of  our  coopera- 
tive borrowers  as  they  operate  and  manage 
their  locally  owned  private  enterprises  are 
adequate  proof  of  the  basic  strength  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  free  private  enterprise 
system. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighty-seoond  Congress  will  go  into  his- 
tory as  that  which  armed  the  free 
world — with  spiritual  force,  economic 
vitality,  and  with  military  strength — to 
halt  the  global  ambitions  of  communism. 

I  desire  to  tell  the  country  that  this 
Congress  knows  its  responsibility  and 
has  acceptt'd  it. 

It  is  dedicated  to  peace.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  make  America  and  the  other 
free  nations  so  strong  that  the  KremUn 
will  not  dare  start  war.  Freedom 
through  strength  has  gtiided  the  course 

of  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress,  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

This  is  a  Congress  charting  a  course 
of  global  defense  for  free  nations. 

World  developments  abruptly  brought 
a  change  in  the  whole  concept  of  legis- 
lative programing.  Many  meritorious 
measures  that  a  normal  peacetime  Con- 
gress would  consider  were  forced  aiside. 
The  work  of  this  Congress  cannot  be 
compared  with  any  previous  Congress  in 
which  the  survival  of  freedom  was  not 
then  a  pressing  problem. 

We  have  had  to  find  a  way  to  provide 
armaments  without  wrecking  our  econ- 
omy at  home. 
*  «  We«have  had  to  proceed  carefully. 

The  criticism  we  hear  most  is  that  this 
Congress  has  been  slow  and  reluctant. 
This  is  high  praise  of  the  Congress,  For 
the  problems  are  so  grave,  and  the  risks 
so  great,  we  would  be  foolish  to  rush  into 
any  action  without  time  to  gather  all 
the  facts  and  study  and  meditate  upon 
them.  And.  of  course,  we  have  been  re- 
luctant to  appropriate  billions  of  the 
peoples  money  and  levy  new  taxes  and 
put  new  controls  on  our  economy,  with- 
out first  being  sure  that  our  own  safety 
as  a  Nation  requires  it. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Eighty-second 
Congress'  record  thus  far: 

Proving  our  desire  for  peace,  one  of 
our  first  acts  was  to  renew  the  Recipro- 


cal Trade  Act.  as  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  friendship  for  all  nations  that  re- 
spect f):eedom  and  want  to  be  friends. 
The  Congress  then  voted  $56,937.808.- 
030 — far  more  than  the  total  cost  of  «' 
World  War  I — to  build  up  America's 
armed  might — to  sustain  the  fighting  In 
Korea  |ind  to  halt  the  march  of  Commu- 
nist inlperialism  the  world  over.  We 
have  pfovided  other  billions  to  strength- 
en our  i  allies  militarily  and  economical- 
ly, and  to  expand  our  own  military  in- 
stallations. 

Not  only  has  this  Congress  extended 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  July  1, 
1955,  biit  it  also  raised  the  ceiling  on  the 
Armed  Forces  to  5.000.000  men.  More- 
over, it  laid  the  foundation  for  universal 
military  training  looking  toward  a  per- 
manent system  of  international  safety. 
Ahead  of  the  general  appropriations 
for  defense,  we  authorized  $2,700,000,000 
for  conversion  of  naval  vessels  and  the 
construction  of  new  ships  for  the  Navy, 
including  a  57,000-ton  carrier. 

We  $et  up  a  comprehensive  program 
of  public  works  construction  at  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  bases,  totaling 
around  $5,000,000,000. 

We  renewed  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  providing  machinery  for  continua- 
tion of  the  program  to-  mobilize  the  Na- 
tion's 'economic  forces  behind  the  de- 
fense program,  and  to  deal  with  the  fac- 
tors that  bring  about  inflation.  A  Small 
Defenie  Plants  Administration  is  set  up 
to  heltf  little  manufacturers  share  in  the 
productive  effort, 

In  Edition  to  price  and  wage  stabil- 
izatioi)  powers,  this  act  includes  exten- 
sion df  rent  controls  and  authority  to 
contrdl  imports. 

In  this  field  of  tuning  the  economy  to 
the  ntcessities  of  defense,  and  looking 
after  the  needs  of  the  workers,  we  have 
passed  a  bill  to  meet  urgent  housing 
needs  in  the  mobiUzation  program. 

While  attending  first  to  the  primary 
purpose  of  prepiaredness.  it  has  taken 
time  t»  enact  more  laws  benefiting  vet- 
erans find  service  people,  including  a  free 
$10,001)  life  insurance  policy  for  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  appeal  for  emer- 
gency aid  for  India,  providing  a  loan  for 
•the  purpose  of  2,000.000  tons  of  grain. 
The  Oongress  moved  quickly  to  ease  suf- 
fering from  floods  in  the  Midwest,  mak- 
ing a  ^rect  appropriation  of  $25,000,000. 
Other!  relief  is  on  the  way. 

We  cleared  all  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills. 

Thai  only  true  gage  of  how  well  we 
have  performed  our  task  is  to  measure 
what  has  been  done  against  what  needed 
to  be  0one. 

Wh^n  we  convened  on  January  3  we 
faced  the  momentous  task  not  only  of 
supplying  our  Armed  Forces  with  the  im- 
mediate means  and  manpower  to  fight  in 
Korea  but  also  of  providing  for  the  long- 
rangei  buildup  of  our  military  power  and 
of  out  industrial  production. 

We,  had  the  obligation  of  aiding  our 
allies  I  of  the  free  world  both  militarily 
and  economically  to  assure  their  readi- 
ness to  meet  any  thrust  by  an  enemy 
anywhere  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 

We!  faced  the  responsibility,  more- 
over, bf  maintaining  the  stability  of  our 
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economy  to  wiinwit  the  procram  abroad 
while  at  tbe  aame  time  lueettuc  Donaal 
requirements  of  our  civilian  population 
at  home. 

We  had  to  perform,  in  addition,  tbe 
recular  lawntiiil  housekeeping  duties  of 
Hut  Ooocreas.  such  as  raising  revenue, 
providing  appropriations,  and  enacting 
much  other  needed  jgglaiatinn  <m  the  do- 
mesdc  and  international  fronts. 

It  was  otu*  job.  in  short,  to  make  this 
Natkm  and  Its  allies  ao  strong  as  to  deter 
an  attack  by  any  would-be  acsreaaor.  It 
was  our  job  to  wage  peace  by  making 
ourselves  strong  enough  to  wace  war. 

The  Eltfity-aeoood  Oongraaa  can 
boast  that  it  has  provided — ^ort  of  all- 
out  war — for  the  greatest  mobilization  of 
America's  economic,  military,  and  man- 
power resources  in  our  history. 

We  have  likewise  provided  a  program 
for  cementing  our  relations  with  friendly 
nations  all  orer  the  globe. 

The  Eighty -second  Congress — now  less 
than  10  months'  old — will  complete  its 
program  designed  to  protect  Amecica^ 
Uberttes  and  to  help  free  peoplea  slaj 
free. 


Like  Bureaocratic  Role?     Take  Loak  at 

indi«BS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oBX> 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  ■SFBBBBrTATTVSS 

Saturdaw.  Octdber  29. 17S1 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
In  tbe  Co?<cKissiCN&L  Rscoeo  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Re- 
Tiew  of  Saturday,  October  13.  1951: 

LCKZ     BUUATXSATK     RUU?      Takx    LOOK 
AT   II 


iBy  O.  a  BoMon) 

At  a  time  wben  ao  many  Amcricaiic  we  be- 
ing cfasnxked  by  visions  at  a  federal  welfare 
■tate  which  promlMS  to  remove  the  vlclMl- 
tudee  at  lUe  aod  set  up  *  gu*nuitc«(l  wtMXiti- 
ard  of  good  bealtli,  adequate  educaUoc.  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  security  for  ail,  it  would 
be  wtM  for  US  to  tate  a  good  look  at  bam 
well  tbe  American  Indiana,  wbo  have  lived 
for  a  century  in  soch  a  welfare  atatc.  bav* 
fared. 

Tor  lac  jtmn  tbe  Federal  Qi  ivammant^ 
Biirean  of  Indian  Affairs  baa  been  tbe  benev- 
ototiC  guardian  of  most  of  our  Indian  ctilwpa. 
Ho  iBdlaa  under  tbe  paternal  wing  of  this 
Oreat  Wblte  Fatber  In  Washington  baa 
bad  to  worry  about  food.  abaLtcr.  or  otd  aga 
secnnty.  reganneaa  at  wbstbcr  ba's  been 
energetic  or  la«y.  well-btfiaved  or  unruly. 
Tbe  Oovemment  bas  provided  educattos 
too— or.  ratber.  It  guarantacd  to  do  ao. 


]<any  Indians  bave  declined  to  enter 
crvatkas  or  otbarwlae  submit  to  Govem- 
antnt  patanisUsHL  I  bavt  seen  numbers  at 
I  OtlslM—  Wbo  bave  made  tbctr  own 
and  eecuilty  and  an 
iiKle'pendeat  dtlaens.  Bat  the  facte 
tbe  several  bomhad  tbcwim  uidtans 
Oovamment  guardlandklp  provtds  two  les- 
sons wbicb  all  free  cMaens  abouM  learn  and 
laam  wall: 

1.  WbOs  wards  of  potttlcany-manayil  bw- 
raaocraey  ow  Indian  cltlneBa  bava  baeoaaa 
li,  tf  not  actually  a  dteappearmg 


Tbelr  ooce  magnUkoent  pride,  native 
and  ananaebad  adf-retl- 
anea  baa  wttbered.  Depe  ideney  bas  stunted 
tbebr  eapataUtty.  Tbcy  arc  tbe  ooljr  mlnortty 
group  in  iairiwi  ywk  bas  fsJiad  to  ■aka 

wbose  mdmbcTB  bava  baan  wnida  d  a  wel- 
fare state. 

2.  On  tba  baata  at  tbe  lae-year  record  at 
tbe  Indian  Bureau,  political  bureaucracy  has 

Tbe  BiB«ni%  oA-rapaaaad  dafta  at  nafclng 
care  of  the  Sadlaaar  feaaoaMS  a  sbameful 
naockery  wtaMS  all  tbe  fliets-are  known. 


E  rr*  are  soma  iianlte  at  tbe  Oovemmcnt's 
tak  ng  c^n  of  tbe  ladlans" — as  reported  by 
tba  Ifarquettc  L<aagne  for  Catbotle  Indian 


Healtb.  educatlop.  and  welfare  standards 
of  fV  Havajoa  (one  of  tbe  trftas  iBBdcr  Oov- 
emment guardlansblp)  bave  bam  nmnlng 
steadily  downbm  for  8S  yean  Tbe  one- 
room  bcgsDS  (homes)  of  tbe  Hav&jos  are 
wlndowless.  unsanitary,  uncomfortable  over- 
crowded, and  tbe  entire  famUy  sleepa.  eata, 
and  Uvea  <»  tbe  dirt  floor.  Dae  to  tbe  nagleet 
at  tbe  OovemasaBt.  takereolaala  sad  talant 
■Bortallty  bava^aacbfad  wbaS  Is  bcUssad  to 
be  tl>e  blgbst  lata  in  tbe  iiiiiiUnMU  VmttaA 
Statea.  Tbe  Navajoa  aza  aaaoag  tbm  sic* sit 
ptcpli  in  tbe  Katlon.  wltb  tbe  least  amount 
at  medical  aervloe.  la  apiu  of  tbs  fact  they 

percent  of  tbe  Itavajo  mbe 
eampared  to  Kagro  Ulltaracy 
of  16.1  percent,  forelgn-bata  wMSa  MHaraey 
at  9S  percent,  and  native  wbMs  UUmatj  of 
1.5  p>croent. 
Ttia  BcT.  Bernard  A.  Cullen.  at  tbe  Mar- 
aa  of  tbe  bast  taf  armed 
on  tbe  plight  of  these  wards  of 
lays:  *'We  bave  drtvan  tbe 
Into  an  akfamal  pit  at  daKfeaaaa  and 
.and  tbe  very  taaat  we  can  do  la  tower 
tbe  ladder  of  o{>partunlty  to  belp  bbn  to 
tato  tba  saa light  and  know  again  tbe 
tkaS  was  anea  bia." 
Preedom  of  oppattamlfesr  for  tbe  Indian  and 
tbe  unlettered  i*r— "—  to  re^tevelop  bia  adf- 
rclisnce  aod  pride— tbesa  are  tba  beet  gttta 
vltbln  tbe  province  of  aat  Hation,  not  man 
ttlc  patemaUam.  Tbe  Indian  la 
ttty  a  seeoskd-claas  dttacn.  If  re- 
ndspaadsaea.  be  eoidd  do  equaUy 
1  for  bliaartf  as  tta  BlIBaBB  oC  bnalgrantt 
bave  Oaoe  wbo  eaae  to  Asaarira  petinllwas 
and  lUitcrdla.  Bat  wltb  tbe  euutluusd  po- 
Utical  ^uardlaaahtp  of  a  Pedsral  tnraan 
Ing  away  all  of  tbdr  natxaral  instincts 
cbaractertstlca  tbe  Aiaarlrsn  Indian  wcnld 
became,  u  would  any  otbcr  braneb  at  tba 
boman  race,  oicre  aeatmea — wltb  final  ex- 
tinction 
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Mr.  RIECX  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Americans  have  had  enough  of  tbe 
warfare  state. 

Three  major  wars  in  37  -yttat  Is  tb» 
record. 

In  the  years  under  ThcodOTe  Roose- 
velt, Taft.  Harding.  Coolldge,  and 
Hoover,  we  lived  in  peace  with  all  the 
world. 


in  the  27  years  under  Wilson.  F  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Tnmian.  we  have  had  8 
years  ot  three  wars  with  nearly  1.500.000 
battle  easoaJties. 

These  adinlnistratk>n£  made  no  effort 
to  beep  out  of  tbes*>  wars  President 
WDaon.  elected  in  1916  because  he  kept 
us  out  of  war.  had  already  pledged  our 
entraooe  to  Lord  Balfour  President 
Rooaevclt  said  agair.  ar>d  again  and 
again  that  our  boys  woxild  rrot  be  sent 
to  fight  in  fcweign  wars,  at  a  time  vrhen 
he  had  already  decided  to  lead  us  into 
rid  War  II  President  Truman,  after 
itor  Tom  Covk.'^lly  and  Secretary 
Dean  Acheson  had  said  Korea  was  not 
part  of  our  stratecjr.  took  us  into  the  Ko- 
rean war  wftboot  eenstitutional  author- 
ity to  do  so. 

We  are  now  in  a  total  vbt.  a  savage 
bloody  treartmfn  war  of  attrition  pitting 
the  hves  of  American  boys  against  Red 
China's  eoontles?  masse<  Our  total  cas- 
ualties are  approachme  the  200  000 
mark — 95.000  battle  casualties  and  about 
lOO.nOO  non-battle  casualties  It  is  a  war 
we  dare  not  lose — yet  we  are  afraid  to 
win  it 

Tbe  architects  of  the  Korean  war  are 
now  setting  up  a  defense  for  Europe  On 
this  record,  what  basi^  have  we  for  the 
hope  that  the  European  p:  eject  will  be 
sounder  than  the  one  in  Korea?  If  the 
leadcrataip  at  VOM  administration  is  un- 
able to  picvwit  Red  C^ifia  from  destroy- 
ing Korea,  can  this  same  leadership  save 
Europe  if  Rnaaia  strikes'* 

After  our  decisive  military  victory  in 
World  War  II.  can  we  trust  an  admin- 
istration which  failed  to  win  the  peace 
with  preparation  for  war.  the  conduct 
Of  war.  and  respooiMlity  for  peace 
should  world  war  III  come? 

This  year  tbe  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $75,000  000  000  for  defense  This 
is  S1&,000,000.000  more  than  the  Oovern- 

ment  calculates  can  be  collected  in  taxes. 
In  additiofr.  we  have  a  $20  000.000  000 
item  for  tbe  cost  of  the  cml  govern- 
ment. TTien.  the  various  State  povem- 
mcnts  have  a  total  budget  of  $18,000.- 
OOOjNi.  This  session  of  Congress  has 
appropriated  S95  000  CK)0  000  in  this  1 
year.  Our  national  income  is  estimatecl 
a*  $260,000,000,000.  This  means  that 
than  one -third  of  a  citizen  s  in- 
is  seized  by  the  Government. 
Wben  this  is  so.  a  citizen  is  no  longer 
free  and  independent.  Ke  works  more 
than  1  day  m  3  !or  Government.  He. 
along  with  150.000  000  other  Americans 
has  liecome  wha:.  the  socialist  want,  an 
incipient  ward  of  the  state. 

As  late  as  1941.  only  15  percent  of  our 
national  income  went  for  taxes  In 
1945 — 27  percent  went  for  taxes.  In 
1951 — 30  percent  goes  for  taxes,  and  by 
1952 — 32  pero.»nt.  Unless  we  put  the 
brakes  on.  just  as  15  percent  became  30 
percent,  and  90  percent  will  become  32 
Percent,  under  the  tax  bill  we  passed  to- 
day, the  32  percent  will  t)ec(une  35  per- 
caxL,  then  40  percent  as  it  is  m  Britain 
today,  and  then  60  percent  as  it  is  in 
Sovtet  RaMAa.  Then  the  Government. 
whieh  dMUld  be  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  have  become  the  ma.?ter.  The 
aociahsta  will  have  their  socialism  but 
Americans  will  have  lost  their  freedom. 

But.  despite  the  back-bieaking  taxes. 
ve  wiii  ha^'e  a  deficit  this  year  of  about 
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fifteen  billion,  thus  Mklinc  to  our  pieaent 
national  debt  ol  tvo  hondred  and  flftj- 
slz  billion. 

This  deficit  spending  means  further 
depreciation  of  the  dollar. 

There  are  T2J0MJMO  life  insoranee 
policies  in  America.  They  constitute 
the  priiKipal  item  of  security  which  hus- 
bands leave  their  widows.  As  inflation 
from  deficit  «=r*<''*M"ff  mounts,  insurance 
payments,  widows'  pensions,  and  Gov- 
ernment bonds  depreciate. 

Inflation,  unhalted.  will  lead  us  to  the 
controlled  state — just  what  the  Psur  Deal 
wants. 

Ir.  spite  of  the  fabulous  spending,  we 
are  not  getting  national  security.  In 
Elorea.  we  are  outnumbered  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air.  Our  allies  send 
only  token  forces.  There  the  destiny 
of  our  t)oys  he.  in  Stalin  s  iiands. 

In  Europe  even  our  military  leaders  do 
not  give  a  forthright  statement  that  the 
proposed  60  divisions  can  save  Europe 
should  the  Red  Army  strike.  At  home 
our  fleet  can  prevent  large-scale  enemy 
invasion  but  according  to  General  Van- 
denberg  we  haTe  insolBeient  air  defenses 
to  i»event  enemy  bombing. 

This  aU  adds  up  to  gross  incompetence, 
mismanagement,  and.  in  certain  in- 
stances, disloyalty.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  sick  of  this  administration  cod- 
dling Russia  which  created  a  Franken- 
stein with  which  they  are  totally  unable 
to  cope. 

Thank  God.  our  Constitution  places 
the  power  in  the  people.  Pair  Deal 
oflkials  are  responsible  to  the  people. 

We  have  had  enough ;  1952  is  the  dead- 
line. 


Tax  Pictvre 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  AI-ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESSNTAHVD 
Saturday.  October  29. 1951 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUewing  editorial 
by  Mr.  Reese  Amis,  outstanding  editor  of 
Alabama,  from  the  Monday.  October  15, 
1951.  issue  of  The  Huntsville  Times  en- 
titled 'Lets  Keep  Tax  Picture  Straight": 
Ixr'a  KzEP  Tax  Pictttm  St«aigbt 

There  to  a  great  tmdency  these  days  to 
•xaggerate.  to  make  BtaUocnta  that  are  only 
partially  true,  or  that  do  not  give  the  com- 
plet*  context,  and  to  distort  the  true  picture 
about  public  matters. 

A  sample  of  this  kind,  which  confuse* 
many  indUTerent  or  unthlnlOng  readers,  at  a 
time  when  taxea  are  heoamlng  so  much  hoar- 
ier. Is  the  (Topaganda  enuunatlng  from  many 
political  sources,  leaving  the  Inferenca  that 
tax  Increases  are  due  to  normal  espciiiaea  of 
the  Oovemment. 

Thto  Ckmgress  has  appropriated  Just  over 
•100.000.000.000.  a  near  record  exceeded  only 
by  the  levy  In  1944  for  war  expenditure. 

Of  this  astronomical  amount.  •M.OOOjOOO,- 
000  Is  for  defense  preparatloo.  the  waging  of 
the  Korean  war,  and  for  aaatotanee  to  our 
auif^  In  the  cold  war  against  Russia. 

The  remainder,  about  •20.000.000  000.  Is  for 
oooduct  of  the  Overnmeot's  normal  opera- 
tions. 


Tb»«  Is  plenty  to  crltielae  these  days, 
without  raaornng  to  mtorapr Mentation,  or  to 
twfoddlmaant  «C  pe^pl*  vbo  are  groaning 
vcoOm  tbft  bodHi  ot  crushing  taxation. 

AU  Ot  wa  ar*  simply  paying  for  our  own 
ahortslghtwtiMas.  after  World  War  n.  In 
throwing  down  our  weapons  around  the 
globe,  calling  all  the  boya  home  too  soon, 
and  allowing  th«  Russians  to  take  over,  be- 
cause ot  our  own  military  weakness. 


Atomic  Enerfy  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAaOMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PJEPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Radio    Imtksvizw     or    Ma.     Gordon    Deaw, 

CHAixscAJf,  UNrrzD  States  Atomic  Energy 

Commission,    bt    CoNcarssMAN    Wickek- 

SHAM.  OcTOBxa  18.  1951 

Question.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  here  to- 
day. Mr.  Dean,  to  tell  the  folks  in  Oklahoma 
something  about  our  country's  atomic  en- 
«gy  program.  Just  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
atcxnlc  field  these  days  that  you  think  would 
l>e  Interesting  to  the  people  in  Oklahoma? 

Answer.  Well  frankly.  Mr.  Wickershmn. 
we  are  in  the  weapoiis  business  more  than 
anything  else.  Our  main  goal  today  is  to 
make  atcsnlc  weapons  as  rapidly  and  as  ef- 
ficiently as  we  can.  We  are  doing  this  be- 
cause we  want  to  maintain  and  if  possible 
Ixxreaae  our  lead  over  those  wlx>  might  be 
entertaining  the  idea  of  attacking  us  or  our 
friends  in  the  free  world.  I  believe  strongly 
that  it  is  important  to  maintain  our  lead  In 
atomic  weapions  so  that  we  can  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength  in  oxir  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  and  honorable  solu- 
tion to  the  world's  problems.  I  might  add 
that  we're  not  in  this  we^xme  work  through 
our  own  choice— we  are  in  It  through  the 
choice  of  the  men  In  the  Kremlin.  As  far 
as  we  ourseivee  are  concerned,  we  would 
miich  rather  be  devoting  all  of  our  atten- 
tion and  energy  to  realizing  some  of  the 
potential  peacetime  lieneflts  of  the  atom, 
but  I  don't  believe  that  any  right-thinking 
American  would  suggest  tliat  we  follow  a 
course  different  from  the  one  we  are  fol- 
lowing. / 

Question.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Dean,  that 
cur  atomic  weapons  program  has  brought 
to  a  halt  all  progress  toward  realization  of 
the  peacetime  promise  of  atomic  energy? 

Answer.  Oh  no.  not  at  all.  It  Is  true 
that  in  many  ways  our  weapons  work  hin- 
ders US  in  our  work  on  peacetime  applica- 
tions, but  In  some  ways  It  actually  helps  us. 
As  you  may  know,  one  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  atomic  energy  is  that  most  of 
what  we  do  has  both  a  military  and  a 
yrmmUvm  application.  That's  why  the 
atomle  enarcy  program — in  both  its  mlhiary 
and  peacetime  phases  has  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Oovemment.  at  least  In  these  times. 

Question.  Jiut  what  Is  the  maiu  peace- 
time promise  of  atomic  energy.  Mr.  Dean? 

Answer.  Well.  I  would  say  that  when 
most  people  think  of  peacetime  promise  of 
the  atom  they  think  of  atomic  power — cheap 
power  to  do  man's  work  and  to  bring  light 
Into  the  dark  comers  of  the  world. 

Question.  Are  we  making  any  progress 
toward  that? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes;  but  again,  because  of  the 
staU  of  the  world,  we  will  have  atomic  power 
first  for  military  use  I  mean  specifically  an 
atomic  engine  to  propel  a  submarine.    Ttiat 
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will  b4  the  first  practical  use  of  atomlo 
power.  I  We  have  a  research  machine  out  at 
our  teeing  station  in  Idaho  which  we  hope 
will  prfxiuce  some  power  shortly  as  an  ex- 
perlmeiit.  but  the  first  practical  use  will  be 
the  prc^vilsion  of  a  submarine. 

Ion.  Are  we  very  far  along  on  that? 
r.  I   can't   tell   you    Just   when    we 
ell  hare  our  first  atomic  submarine, 
KXR8HAM.  Ijecause  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ple  would  also  teU  the  Communists 
t  is  one  of  the  things  we  don't  want 
know.     But  I  can  say  that  we  now 
der  construction  out  in  Idaho  the 
d -based  prototype  of  an  atomic  en- 
Itable     for    submarine     propulsion, 
you  may   know,  the  Navy  has  an- 
that    It    has    awarded    a    contract 
for  construction  of  the  kind  of  a  submarine 
operate  on  one  of  our  atomic  en- 

tlon.  What  about  airplanes?  Hasn't 
een  a  lot  of  talk  about  atomic  air- 
lately? 

er.  Yes,  there's  been  a  lot  of  talk 
^tomic  aircraft,  as  there  always  seems 
ibout  anything  that  has  the  word 
In  it.  The  fact  Is  that  IxJth  the 
Atcmioj  Energy  Commission  and  the  Air  Force 
have  contracts  out  for  work  on  this  problem. 
It's  In  only  its  earliest  phases  now.  how- 
ever, and  well  see  an  atomic  submarine 
before  [well  see  an  atomic  aircraft.  But  I 
think  khere  is  no  question  that  someday 
we're  going  to  have  both,  and  if  we  can 
make  fitomic  power  plants  for  submarines 
and  aiicraft  we  will  be  a  long  way  along  the 
road  tqward  producing  power  for  civilian  use. 
Que^i^n.  Strictly  from  the  layman's  point 
of  vie*.  Mr.  Dean.  I  wotUd  think  that  it 
wotild  be  easier  to  build  a  stationary,  land- 
based  Atomic  power  plant  to  say.  light  a  city, 
than  It  would  to  build  the  small,  intricate 
kind  yiu  apparently  would  have  to  have  to 
power  k  submarine  or  an  aircraft.  Isnt  that 
true?    ' 

Ans'^er.  Well,  yes:  in  a  general  way.  It  Is 
true.  But  there  is  one  Important  difference 
betweefi  a  submarine  eUi^ine  and  a  commer- 
cial atdmlc  power  plant,  and  that  is  demand. 
There  is  an  Immediate  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  military  services  for  an  atomic  sub- 
marlnaj  at  almost  any  cost  within  reason, 
whereafe  there  is  net  today  a  commercial  de- 
mand fr>r  atomic  power  at  the  prices  at  which 
it  woi|ld  have  to  be  sold.  A  commercial 
atomid  power  plant  built  today  with  the 
knowl«Uge  we  now  have  available  would  be 
an  expensive  proposition,  and  the  power  It 
produc  >d  would  be  expensive— much  more 
expensl  ve  than  power  produced  today  from 
coal,  g(  s.  oil,  or  hydroelectric  systems.  Peo- 
ple Jusi  wouldn't  buy  It  because  of  the  cost. 
Otir  miln  objective,  then.  Is,  throtigh  re- 
search and  development,  to  get  these  costs 
down  t »  where  atomic  power  will  be  competi- 
tive. ]  think  someday  we  will  do  it.  and  I 
think  c  ur  work  on  these  inilitary  engines  will 
help.  I  ut  commercial  atomic  power  Is  not 
right  a  ound  the  comer. 

Quea  ion.  Aren't  there  some  private  indus- 
trial J  rms  looking  Into  the  possibility  of 
building  privately  financed  atomic-power 
plants  In  the  near  future? 

AnsT^r.  Yes;  and  we  are  cooperating  with 
them.  We  are  Making  available  to  them  all 
of  the  j  Information  they  need  to  make  a 
thc«x>u|h  and  comprehensive  study.  Their 
to  build  atomic  machines  that  can 
at  one  and  the  same  time  explof<ive 
for  the  Government  and  power  for 
;lal  use.  thus  malLing  It  possible  to 
power  more  chesply  tluin  would 
b9  the  case.  In  this  way  they 
make  the  power  cost  com  pet.  We. 
I"!  for  them,  und  we're  doing  all  we 
Selp  them  succeed, 
.on.  It  Is  interesting.  Mr.  Dean,  to 
have  t^  report  on  Just  what  to  going  on  in 
the  development  of  atomic  power,  but  there 
to  one  ihlng  which  has  bothered  me  some- 
what. 4nd  that  to  thto:    To  produce  power. 
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we  need  to  use  uranium,  and  to  produce 
wesfions.  we  need  to  use  uranium.  Isn't 
there  a  eompetition  here?  Do  we  have 
cnov^  uranium  to  go  around? 

Answer.  Yes:  there  to  s  compeUtlan.  It  to 
perfectly  true  that  the  atotnlc-energy  ma- 
feaclato  that  are  In  our  national  weapons 
■ftoekpUe  cannot  be  put  to  work  ixx>ducing 
power  as  loog  as  they  are  in  weapons,  and 
right  now  very  neariy  all  of  our  matolato  are 
going  into  weapons.  Bi't  there  to  one  tblng 
Uiat  I  think  everyone  should  know,  and  that 
to  that  all  of  these  materlato  that  are  now 
stored  in  the  form  of  weapons  can  some  day, 
if  they  are  never  used  as  weapons,  be  used  to 
produce  power.  They  do  not  deteriorate,  at 
least  for  many,  many  generations,  and  they 
are  ther^  for  us  to  use  for  peacetime  appli- 
cation anytime  we  feel  it  to  safe  to  do  so. 
They  sre  actually  one  of  oiir  great  national 
resources. 

Question.  That  to  very  good  to  know.  It 
to  good  to  icnow  that  aU  of  thto  Invcstamt 
we  are  making  In  atomic  energy  to  not 
wasted  from  ttie  peacetime  standpotnt. 
^)eaklng  ot  Investment.  Just  how  mu^  have 
the  American  people  paid  out  to  date  for 
atomic  energy.  Mr.  Dean? 

Answer  Just  about  gS.000.000.000.  Mr. 
WiCKZSSHAM,  Including  the  $2,000,000,000 
spent  during  the  war  by.  the  Army  and  the 
g3.000.000.000  that  the  Atomic  Snergj  Com- 
mission has  spent  since.  Next  year  our 
costs — because  we  are  In  the  middle  of  a  big 
exptuision  program — will  come  to  at>out  $1,- 
800.000,000,    more   than   double   Vist   year's. 

Question.  Does  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission spenj  all  that  money  Itself? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  it  goes  to  the  private 
sdentlflc  and  industrial  oontraetors  that  do 
Tlrtiially  all  of  the  work.  Thto  to  mainly  an 
Industrial  enterprise.  Mr.  Ww  ■  HtHaM.  and 
tt  to  mainly  done  by  Indtvtrlal  and  scientific 
pec^le.  As  of  today,  for  example,  d  the 
more  than  100.000  people  wbo  are  engaged  in 
r  energy  work  In  tlito  ecNmtry,  leas  than 
for  the  OmwMwnt.  The  re- 
work for  ttaa  man  than  800  prime 
eoBtrectors  and  ma)or  subeontractois.  both 
Industrial  and  scientific,  wbo  perform  near- 
ly aU  of  the  functions  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  what  we  call  the  atomic  energy 

Qoastlon.  That  sounds  like  you  have  a  big 
program  tiMre,  and  ooe  ttiat  penetrates 
rather  deeply  into  our  eoonomy.  Just  what 
are  the  American  people  getting  out  of  thto 
investment  in  mooey  and  people  and  ma- 
terlato? 

Answer.  Td  say  we're  getting  national  se- 
curity and  the  hope  that  through  oar  atomic 
strength  we  can  find  a  peafeeful  way  out  of 
the  cxirrent  tense  lutsrnattonal  situation. 
rd  say  we're  getting,  too.  eOBsMerabie  prog- 
ress toward  our  ^ii'sisttms  goals. 

QiNstloo.  I  noticed  you  said  peacetime 
goal*— that  to.  in  the  plural.  Do  we  have 
SOOM  peacetime  goato  besides  the  power 
one? 

Answer.  Ob  yes,  very  definitely,  and  most 
of  them  stem  from  the  productKm  Mid  ttM 
of  the  atomic  energy  materlato  callad  tadlol- 
sotopes.  Unlike  stomle  power,  these  mste- 
rlato  arc  already  on  the  market  and  luive 
been  for  a  number  of  years.  I  dont  think 
the  tvefulnesB — both  actual  and  potential — 
of  these  radioactive  materials  can  be  under- 
rated. It  may  well  be  in  the  long  run. 
that  they  will  constitute  atomic  energy's 
greatest    contribution    to    man's    welfare. 

Question.  You  say  these  materlato  are 
already  on  the  market.  Are  they  in  wide 
use? 

Answer.  Yea;  they  are.  To  date  more  tlian 
31.000  sh^naents  of  radlotootopes  hare  been 
made  from  our  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  kntapea 
production  center  to  more  nearly  TOO  re- 
search Institutions  and  Industrial  concerns 
in  the  United  States  and  to  nearly  SOO  re- 
search towtitutlons  abroad.  The  institutions 
aiMi  industrial  concerns  using  them  induds 
ll*ln  Oklahoma. 


Question.  I  think  the  people  in  Okla- 
tooma  BBlght  be  tatsrseted  in  knowing  the 

Answer.  Well  tbey  would  include  in  TuUa 
the  DoweU  Co..  the  Clda  It  McNulty  Co..  Bn- 
gl  net  ring  Lsboratorles.  National  Tank  Co., 
ataiMdlnd  Oil  ft  Oas  Co..  Arthur  C.  Sweeny. 
Jr..  and  Welto  Smreys  Inc.  Others  are  the 
Pbllttps  Petroleum  Co.  of  Bsstlesnile.  CHtto- 
home  A.  kU.  CoUegs.  and  the  Unlrerstty  of 
Oklahoma  Heaearch  Institute  and  Medical 
School.  In  addition,  both  Oklahoma  A.  * 
M.  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma  have  a 
number  of  direct  research  contracts  with 
the  A£C  for  atomic  energy  woi^ 

Qoestion.  These  fsrtlnlsnrnpss  ecrtalnly 
appear  to  be  in  wide  demand.  I  would  like 
to  know  why.  Just  what  are  they  good  for? 
Answer.  Well,  they  are  useful  in  a  n\mit>er 
at  dilTerent  fields.  In  medicine,  for  example, 
they  are  useful  in  the  dlagnosto  and  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases,  particularly  of  the 
thyroid  and  circulatory  systais.  and  In  re- 
search leading  to  the  developinsnt  ot  new 
and  better  methods  of  preventing.  dlai^MW- 
Ing  and  treating  many  different  types  of 
.  disease.  In  agriculture,  they  are  very  use- 
ful in  learning  more  about  the  utilization 
of  ferttttaer  and  for  the  development  of  bet- 
ter plants  and  livestock.  In  Industry,  they 
are  useful  directly  In  process  control,  test- 
ing and  the  making  of  prectoe  measore- 
ments.  snd  In  Industrial  research  leading  to 
the  development  of  beuer  products  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  manufacturing  producu. 

QQSStkm.  They  sound  very  useful  Indeed. 
But  let's  take  one  example  and  pursue  It 
Just  a  little  further.  How  do  radlotootopes, 
for  example,  help  us  to  rstoe  better  ttve- 
stock? 

Answer.  There  sre  a  number  of  different 
ways  but  m  cite  Just  one  example.  It  bas 
been  found  that  cattle  need  extremely  small 
quantities  of  some  rtrf  rare  elements  In 
their  diets,  and  these  are  not  always  pro- 
vided In  the  son  the  cattle  grare  upon.  When 
these  are  lacking  the  cattle  are  sickly,  even 
thou^  ttey  may  otherwise  bsve  sn  ex- 
cellent diet.  Through  radioisotopes.  It  to 
possible  to  find  out  which  cf  these  elements 
msy  be  needed,  and,  if  they  do  not  occtir 
naturally  in  the  soil  at  a  given  location,  to 
supplement  the  cattle's  diet  with  them  in 
some  othta  way. 

Question.  How  are  radioisotopes  used  In 
Oklahoma? 

Tat  a  number  of  different  pur- 
yitaWj.  I  voold  ssy.  for  various  kinds 
of  Indtostrial  and  ■tt**t**  icssarch  and  for 
such  things  as  radiagraphy  snd  oil  well  kig- 
ging.  Radiography,  you  know,  means  XBlng 
the  radiations  they  send  out  in  rou^ily  the 
san>e  way  that  X-rays  are  used — that  to.  to 
flguratlTely  look  into  solids  to  dtocoTcr  hid- 
den flaws  in  industrial  products,  etc. 

Questlcm.  Whst  about  oil  well  logging? 
How  are  tbey  used  there? 

Answer.  Well,  different  types  of  soU  and 
(Ode  react  differently  to  various  klndi  of  nu- 
clear radtotions.  By  lowering  radlolBOtopes 
Into  the  ground,  therefore,  it  to  posslbls  to 
determine  the  different  kinds  of  strata  an  oU 
well  poosm  tfcrough.  and  to  determine 
whether  the  geology  to  favorable  to  oil. 

Question.  That  seems  to  me  to  he  a  very 
useful  application  of  a  product  our  atonruc 
enTgy  program  has  produced.  I  would  like 
to  aak  you  some  more  questi<xui.  but  I  see 
onr  time  to  up  and  I  want  to  say  I  bsve  been 
very  glad  to  have  yon  here  today.  Mr.  Dean, 
and  to  leam  how  much  more  there  to  to  thto 
atoenlc  energy  business  liesldes  weapons. 

Answer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Wickersham.  I 
am  glad  you  askad  me  over.  There  certainly 
li  moso  to  this  otomlc  energy  buslnem  than 
]«*  vospom  and  X  think  it  to  particularly 
fmlnimlo  tbat  atomle  energy  can  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  helping  to  bring  us  s  bet- 
ter life  throtigh  Its  peacetime  applications 
while  helping  us  to  live  to  enjoy  thto  beUer 
life  through  its  military  poteutlaL 


Tbe  90  Dismissed  Csdets 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.MILLER 


or  KXW  TC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RrcoRD,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing commurucation  I  received  today 
from  Louis  T.  Byrne,  secretary -treasurer 
of  tbe  West  Point  Sodeiy  of  Western 
Few  York. 

Tbe  letter  follows: 

WSST  rOIKT  SOCnCTT  OT 

Wisnaar  ifrw  Toex. 

BuS*to.  N.  r..  October  IS.  1951. 
The  oBcers  of  the  West  Point  Society  of 
Western  New  York  hrve  been  studying  the 
case  of  the  90  dtimiwM  cadets,  have  rsadiad 
a  dedslan.  and  have  drawn  up  their  Lndtngs: 
We  were  flabbergasted  to  leam  that  for 
many  years  the  academic  lx>ard  at  West 
Point  hss  been  giving  Identical  teste  throuf^- 
out  the  academic  year  to  two  distinct  divi- 
sions of  tbe  student  body  on  successive  or 
intervening  days. 

The  dectotao  to  do  thto  was  a  function  of 
the  *r*^t*T['*  SBd  taetkal  instructional 
staffs.  The  necessity  for  such  procedure  to 
not  tmdcrstood  and  to  necessarily  attrlh- 
utabie  to  either  stupidity  or  laziness  or  to 
both. 

Whatever  the  reason  few  thto  procedure,  no 
msfittitilti  person  would  expect,  hontn'  code 
or  no  honor  code,  that  any  student  would 
rsstos  the  temptation  to  give  study  tips  to 
friends  in  a  group  t*^»r>E  a  later  exam.  The 
so-called  dishonesty  for  whldi  iHsmliiii1  was 
decreed  by  the  Pentagon  onnstotod  of  givuig 
these  study  tips  or  receiving  them,  or  know- 
ing that  they  were  being  given  or  received 
and  net  reporting  or  aqasaling  on  tbe  bo\s 
invoivod.  The  use  on  thmX  intcrcoUeglate 
athletes  figure  so  jsr— tnsntlj  in  thto  matter 
to  because  they  are  the  only  grouping  of 
cadeto  from  both  regiments  who  sssocUte 
together  dally — in  the  dressing  rooms,  in  the 
shower  rooms  and  tlien  three  Umes  a  day 
at  the  special  training  tables. 

Cribbing  and  rhesring.  a  term  aauaUy  ap- 
plied to  class-room  dMhoosst:*  did  not  ac 
any  time  exist  at  West  Point  and  was  not 
charged  a^Onst  the  dismissed  cadeu  and 
the  work  act\ially  performed  in  the  exam 
roooi  was  tne  cadets  own  work. 

A  supposedly  inteUlgent  academy  adminis- 
tration should  have  known  that  this  sys- 
tem of  IdMitical  exams  on  intervening  days 
could  not  have  been  practiced  over  a  period 
of  years  in  any  student  body,  toaoor  code  or 
no  honor  code,  wittaovk  advantaee  being 
taken  of  same.  We  bdloeo  that  the  practice 
of  giving  and  receivtag  study  tips  such  as  It 
to  evident  was  being  practiced  st  the  acad- 
emy over  a  long  period  of  years  could  not 
have  s-mt^  without  tbe  knowledge  and 
i(.«#i|fim  approval  of  the  academy  staff. 

We  believe  therefore,  that  tbe  academy 
instructioiial  staff  was  dhwrUy  responsible 
for  thto  cottdltioc  aiul  it  could  properly  be 
cbaigsd  to  either  stupidity  or  laziness  ur 
both. 

The  iltoinlssful  eadsis  were  reaUy  made  the 
goats  for  a  systsm  wlilch  appears  to  have 
been  in  operation  Icmg  Isefore  their  t:me  and 
that  had  apparently  received  the  noddmg 
approval  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Academy 
a  period  of  yean.  There  are 
a  great  many  office: s  who  gradu- 
ated in  1961  and  for  many  years  before  that 
wbo  eotnmltted  the  same  ider.tical  offence. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  investigations 
were  conducted  in  a  manner  ^iucti  would 
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wMi  paUUc  appfOTAl  —it  Is  cTldent  tb*t 
lafal  tM  «tti  dtntwl  all.  reUed  thraaU  mti^t 
bav«  b««n  emploTwl  and  all  cadeU  ware  cau> 
tloned  not  to  dlacuaa  Um  matter  with  any- 
one. Including  th«lr  parenu.  Respecting  th« 
nature  of  the  InresUgatlng  boartl  procediire. 
ve  note  that  Robert  Daru.  general  counsel 
to  the  rmiiinlim  on  Juattoe  of  the  New 
Tcvk  CrlinlBBl  and  Ctvll  Courta  Bar  Aanda- 
tlou  la  conducting  hearings  In  New  TorL 
We  believe  that  their  findings  will  prove  to 
be  very  interesting  and  perhaps  educaUonal. 

The  manner  of  announcing  the  offenses 
and  the  Incorrect  deductions  made  there- 
f  rc»n  by  press,  radio,  and  commentators  gave 
the  cttirens  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
oOdals  of  collcfw  and  unlTcrsltles  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  ooDeeption  at  the  affair  and 
did  unnecessary  harm  to  a  group  of  the  very 
finest  young  men  In  America  today. 

We  believe  that  Oougrcm  should  take 
Botlo*  of  this  In  a  just.  Judicial,  manner  and 
afaoold  direct  the  reinstatement  of  these 
cadets  art«r  a  suspension  of  1  year  from  the 
first  radio  broadcast  on  August  3.  1951. 

We  believe  that  Congre«  ahould  moreover 
direct  that  the  practice  of  giving  idenUcal 
exams  on  successive  or  intervening  days 
should  be  discontinued  at  once. 

Louis  T.  BvaNa, 
Steretary -Treasurer. 
(For  the  ofBrars  of  the  society.) 


The  Jessup  Row 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

op  MICHIGAN 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVKS 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  undci 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  from  the  Washington  Post 
Of  October  19.  1951: 

jBHcr  Row  Sexn  Putting  Histobic  Rolk 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Historians  who  evaluate  the  closing  days 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  will  probably 
make  special  note  of  the  debate  over  Am- 
baaaador  Philip  Jessup. 

1.  It  marked  UiC  high-water  mark  in  this 
country  of  legislation  through  fear.  Such 
Senators  as  OtLLrm  of  Iowa  and  SMrra  of 
New  Jersey  were  fully  aware  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  charges  against  Jessup  but  bowed 
to  their  fear  of  a  small,  intolerant,  vociferous 
public  sometimes  called  McCarthyites. 

2.  It  also  marked  a  period  when  newspaper 
editors  were  criticising  the  Whitr  House  on 
freedom  of  the  press,  while  one  wing  of  the 
prana  serioiuly  confused  the  public  by  dis- 
torting or  suppressing  important  facta  so 
iMoeasary  to  a  free  press. 

Unquestionably  the  timidity  of  ontain 
Senators  was  due  in  part  to  this  confused 
and  poorly  Informed  state  of  public  opinion. 
Unquestionably  also  the  great  majority  of 
newsmen  in  this  coimtry  are  anxlotis  to  pro- 
tect the  truth  of  the  press  as  well  as  iU 
freedom:  for  without  the  first  the  second 
cannot  survive. 

Therefore,  let's  look  at  aome  of  the  facts 
In  the  Jisaatv  baarlng  and  see  how  braaanly 
some  of  tbam  w«r«  twisted  by  certain  pub- 
lUbmn  with  political  axea  to  grind.  Take,  as 
an  example,  the  New  York  Wwld-Telegram. 
published  by  Roy  Howard,  high-ranking  Re- 
publican and  bitter  critic  of  the  State  De- 
partment, who  also  publishes  18  other  pa- 
pers from  Pittsburgh  to  San  Francisco  and 
who  is  one  of  the  largest  stocklMktars  In  tha 


United  Press  which  once  sold  Its  service 
widely  In  China  prior  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  s 
ov«^hrow. 

Here  la  how  the  Wcurld-Telegram  lived  up 
to  Its  obligation  of  a  free  and  truthful  press 
In  reporting  the  Ambassador  Jessup  debate. 
On  October  7 :  Harold  Stassen  accused  Am- 
bassador Jessup  of  lying.  Jessup  had  sworn 
under  oath  that  he  did  not  attend  a  White 
House  conference  at  which  cutting  off  aid  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  discussed. 

"This  matter  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  ve- 
racity of  Jessup."  Stassen  insisted  with  great 
Tlgur.  He  stat^  that  his  memory  of  a  con- 
Tersatlon  with  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg 
was  crystal  clear;  that  Vandenberg  reported 
Jessup  wai>  present.  Stassen  demanded  that 
Vandenberg's  diary  be  produced. 

The  World-Telegram  played  up  this  story, 
critical  of  Jessup.  on  page  1. 

On  October  9:  The  State  Department 
showed  Senators. confidential  dociiments  re- 
garding conversations  with  other  govern- 
ments on  the  recognition  of  China.  Even 
Senator  H.  Aucxakdeb  Smfth,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  admitted  that  they  showed 
Stassen  to  be  wrong.  Jessup  had  not  favored 
recognition  of  Communist  China. 

This  story,  favorable  to  Jessup.  the  World- 
Telegram  burled  inside  on  page  19,  though 
failing  to  report  that  Senator  SMriH  sup- 
ported Jessup  on  this  point. 

On  October  10:  Warren  Austin,  a  rock- 
ribbed  Republican  fornier  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, now  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, stated  the  U.  N.  records  showed  Jes- 
sup to  have  been  In  New  York  on  the  date 
Stassen  claimed  he  was  at  the  White  House 
conference  on  China.  This  completely  re- 
futed Stassen 's  charge  that  Jessup  was  a  liar. 

However,  the  World-Telegram,  after  play- 
ing up  the  Stassen  charge  on  page  1,  burled 
Austin's  refutation  deep  inside  the  paper, 
way  back  on  page  28. 

On  October  15:  Oeneral  Eisenhower  con- 
firmed Jessup's  statement  that  on  February 
5,  1949.  the  date  of  the  White  House  confer- 
ence on  China.  Jessup  was  in  New  York  con- 
ferring with  Eisenhower  on  extending  his 
leave  of  absence  from  Columbia  University. 
This  again  made  Stassen  the  liar,  not  Jessup. 
The  World-Telegram  carried  this  on  page  5. 

VANOENBZSC'S    DIAIT 

Meanwhile.  Senator  Vandenl>erg's  diary 
had  been  made  public,  showing  that  Jessup 
was  not  at  the  White  House  conference — 
despite  Stassen's  statement  that  his  memory 
was  "crystal  clear."  Stassen  had  also 
claimed:  "This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  ve- 
racity of  Jessup."  But  despite  this,  Stassen 
kept  bringing  new  charges,  while  his  friends 
on  the  World-Telegram  kept  on  featuring 
them. 

On  October  11 — Stassen  charged  that  Am- 
bassador Jessup  had  urged  recognition  of 
Communist  China  at  a  State  Department 
round-table  discussion.  He  demanded  that 
the  record  of  the  meeting  be  published. 
"Every  factor  in  my  recollection  of  the 
round-table  meeting  can  be  substantiated  by 
the  transcript,"  said  the  former  Governor  of 
Minnesota. 

Next  day,  October  12,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment promptly  published  the  transcript.  It 
showed  Jessup  had  taken  no  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  State  Department  actual- 
ly had  opposed  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  and  that  those  favoring  recognition 
were  private  citizens,  led  by  business  execu- 
tives William  Herod,  president  of  the  export 
branch  of  Oene-al  Electric,  and  William  A. 
Robertson,  of  American  and  Foreign  Power, 
one  of  the  biggest  utilities  on  Wall  Street. 

Despite  this,  the  World-Telegram  next  day 
featured  an  editorial  blasting  the  State  De- 
partment. The  same  laaue  also  carried  a 
United  Press  report  that  "Stassen  offers  new 
evidence  against  Jessup." 

This  Is  how  one  f>owerful  publisher 
■tacked  the  news  for  the  American  public, 


thtis  ^ntrlbutlng  to  the  confusion  of  the 
reade^  the  Intimidation  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  i^nlhllatlon  of  one  ihan's  character. 
The  slory  of  another  powerful  publisher  will 
folloi^  shortly. 


Message  of  Hope  to  Poland 


^ 


SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


,  HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

I  or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV13 

I    Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mn  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavdto  extend  m:  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  I^olish-American  Journal  of  October 
20.  1151: 
General    Bor-Komorowski    Asks    UNrrtp 

STAk-Ks    To    Send    Message    or    Hope    to 

POtiAND 

Nrw  York,  N.  Y. — Gen.  Tadeusz  Bor- 
Komarowski.  former  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Pollsli  Government  In  exile  and  leader  of  the 
PolisU  underground  during  World  War  11. 
delivered  the  following  speech  at  the  Gen- 
eral ^laskl  memorial  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astorial  hotel  here. 

"Bifig.  Gen.  Casimlr  Pulaski  shines  on  the 
pages  of  American  history  as  one  of  the 
hero*  of  the  War  of  Independence  and  a 
soldier  unflinchingly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

"A^an  of  great  personal  cotirage  with  an 
outstanding  ability  tor  leadership,  Pulaski 
was,  ^ven  as  a  youth,  taking  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  to  liberate 
PolaOd  from  the  uninvited  prcftection  of  Rtis- 
Bian  bayonets. 

"Farced  to  leave  his  coimtry  he  found  aft- 
er years  of  exile  a  hospitable  haven  on  the 
Ameiilcan  soil.  Unable  to  serve  his  own  peo- 
ple Pulaski  offered  his  heart  and  military 
experiience  to  those  who  raised  the  banner  of 
freedom  in  America. 

"Tl^e  best  way  to  pay  homage  to  the  mem- 
ory cif  this  distinguished  soldier  is  to  turn 
our  thoughts  toward  his  native  country 
Poland  and  to  visualize  in  our  mind  the 
situation  in  that  country  today. 

"Almost  200  years  ago.  when  Pulaski  was 
undei-taklng  an  armed  struggle  in  the  defense 
of  hts  country,  Rtissian  imperialism  was 
greedily  stretching  out  its  arms  in  an  at" 
temot  to  annex  Poland's  national  territory. 
Todsw  it  is  Soviet  imperialism,  much  more 
dangfrous  than  its  predecessor,  which  tied 
the  4oose  of  Communist  slavery  around  the 
neck  of  Poland,  and  endeavors  by  force  to 
turn  the  Polish  people  into  a  vanguard  of 
the  Soviet  march  toward  world  conquest. 

i  "POUSH  RESISTANCE 

"Tne  Polish  nation,  however,  hardened  In 
long  Vears  of  struggle  against  aggression  and 
consBtently  refusing  to  submit  to  foreign 
dommation,  offers  today  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance] against  the  enforced  encroachment  of 
Communist  Ideology.  The  moral  resources 
of  tile  people  which  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming submissive  tools  of  communism  and 
Soviet  Russia  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  tile  blood  shed  during  the  last  war  in  the 
defease  of  national  Independence  and  of 
those  values  which  are  supreme  to  every 
Polej   liberty  and  Justice. 

'Tf  all  practical  ends  Poland  lost  her  In- 
depeiidence  at  the  moment  when,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Western  Powers,  which  con- 
tinually acceded  to  Stalin's  demands,  she 
fountf  herself  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  In- 
fluetice.  and  when  in  1945  a  Oovernmami 
com|  oeed  predumiuantiy  uf  Commualat : 
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Soviet  agents  was  Imposed  upon  the  peopto 
•gainst  tbelr  will. 

•^Qsala  entered  the  conquered  countxicB 
of  Oeirtrsi-Bastem  Knrope  wtth  a  metbodlcal 
and  premedlteted  ptan  for  ttielr  aUbJugatton 
and  «oTtetIaitkm.    Aeeordteg  to  Sorlct  doe- 

nlsc  vaaa^  etatee  pattened  aftv  tbe  U.  & 
S.  R..  often  extends  over  a  period  of  10  or 
more  years,  depending  on  the  intemai  con- 
ditions of  each  country. 

"This  plan  Is  based  on  the  Soviet's  own 
•ad  is  diTkled  Into  several  phases 
tbe  Booae  of  itavery  to  tlgfit- 
■Dd  ttaa 
by  toNe.  For  eaek  of  tbMS 
prescribes  specific  tsMks  and  alms  to  be  ful- 
OUed.  The  length  of  every  phase  of  sovlet- 
Ization  may  vary  In  accordance  with  the 
intemai  conditions  of  a  given  country.  Thla 
BMiy  create  an  Impre— ion  that  Moscow  ap- 
plies a  dlSerent  system  to  e*ch  of  her  tIc- 

Soviet  tactics  msy  differ,  kofc  tli«  end  re- 
mains uniform  aind  undm^Kl  aiMl  that 
aim  to  the  ultimate  raoonctructk>n  of  tba 
oonqoered  cotintries  into  ConununUt  states 
after  the  Soviet  Union. 
flart  pbaac  of  the  Soviet  domlnatkm. 
at  Pcdsnd.  known  as  the  period  at  peopleli 
dcmocracT  was  characterteed  by  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pseodo  toleranee.  In  that  period 
the  piippet  reclsae  atfeeeapted  to  coovtnce 
iU  subjects  that  Poland  Is 
structed  as  an 
anoclated  with  her 
of  the  Poles  entertained  the  IDtibcmt  hOfM 
that  their  country  could  maintain  a  system 
of  guoetunieat  in  lei  luctllate  between  eastern 
totalitarianism  and  western  deaMcraey.  Oth- 
ers beUered  ttaat  they  mtgbt  Uve  sad  work 
in  peace  as  lODg  as  ttey  ahstatnad  tram 
poUtkx.  There  even  ware  aame,  ob^owslf 
unaware  of  the  lomg-rangs  Soviet  goal,  wbo 
became  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  peo- 
pled democracy. 

"It  is  dUBcult  to  determine  precisely  wlten 
this  first  preparatory  and  transitory  period 
WW  replaced  by  the  nest  ptoses  tosewa  as 
the  bulldli^  at  a  Sortallst  state.  Anyway, 
the  end  of  1940  and  tha  sytossqoent  montte 
were  already  marked  by  a  speed-up  In  the 
structural  changes  of  the  state  ariminia- 
tratlon  and  the  Introduction  of  the  Com- 
moBlsC  moBoparty  syslauL  l^e  entire  legal 
imd  ti  aimirasil  stousiwe  of  tbe  Poll^^  state 
has  bean  atfjustad  to  tbs  Sovlst 
the  Comaraoist  Party 
of   moncfmUstte  power. 

"All  that  remains  now  Is  the  «aactmeat  of 
a  new  ConsUtutlOQ  which  would  doeely  fol- 
low tbe  Soviet  one.  A  constitutional  com- 
rataston  te  presently  at  work  on  the  adaption 
of  a  new  Soviet-style  Oonstttotlon  which  Is 
expected  within  tbe  next  3  maBtba. 

"In  sptte  of  tbe  raging  terror,  tbe  e»er- 
Bumbsr  of  anrsali^  in  sptte  of 
atwbldi 
to  aU  iharisi  )ust  to  put  aa 
torture  of  tba  ao-called  Innatlgatkm.  In 
spite  of  the  system  of  total  violence  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  nation,  the  Pc*es — in  their 
overwheteiing  majortty— have  not  accepted 
tbe  tanigm  '^'^'^P-    **  ^••P'y  rooted  are 

ftkktb  aod  beliiCB,  Maolofleal  Mim  wttb  tba 
Vesewa  World  and  tbe  destee  to  Itee  es  trss 

laaa.     This  appUea  not  only  to  tba  lataltt- 
gentala.  but  also  to  the  workers  and  ' 


of  tba  bardshipa  and  aaert- 
tbe  people  have  adopted 

<^ 
future, 
and  tbe 

ttt  form  of  a 


u  that  KotMtaBttn 
of  tbe  Soviet  Union 
and  trusted  man  of  tbs  Kremlin,  was  ap- 
poiAtad  oammaader  tB  cbbtf  of 


Army  which  in  1»44  msfbti  tbe  caaes  of 
Warsaw,  but  having  teamed  of  tbs  out- 
break of  tbs  uprising  against  tbs  Germans 
ordered  his  troops  to  stop  tba  n^sasin. 
Standing  on  the  Vistula  River,  in  full  view 
of  the  burning  i^r**n'.  Bokassowskl  reftised 
any  assistance  to  the  Insurgents  thus  doom- 
\-<r  the  dty  to  ruin  and  the  vaUast  patriots 
to  death.  Prom  the  time  when  be  sssumed 
the  ttvnwn^n^  of  the  PoUah  Army,  all  pre- 
war olBBass.  ev«a  thoee  who  cooperated  with 
the  Communist  regilaae.  were  arrested  and 
replaced  by  Russian  ofllcers  Imparted  from 
the  Soviet  XJmkm.  At  present  tiMre  are 
hardly  any  Polish  nationals  In  higher  posi- 
tlona  In  the  Polish  armed  forces. 

"Rks  r^aUsta  soidlsr  is  now  under  Soviet 
command  and  supcrvlslan.  In  a  similar  way 
Russia  *^r*"^  ^^  Soviet  police  network 
lb  Polaad  iMeb  eoBtrols  an  Hpecto  of  pri- 
vate and  pubUe  life.  Pola 
as  a  part  of  the  Soviet  ailUtary 
for  use  In  the  future  ccmflict  with  tbe 
em  power  a. 

"*WAKT  TO  sxnmrx 

"It  may  look  on  tbe  sarfaoe  as  though  tbe 
people  accept  soeh  a  state  of  affaira.  In 
reality,  however,  the  Poles  refuse  to  bleed 
white  tan  overt  opposition  to  the 
Thsy  are  trylBS  to  adn»t  tbslr  Uvw 
to  tba  oantfttkas  sAlsh  have  been  enfOtasd 
uposk  theaa.  Tbey  want  to  eurriTe  birtrHually 
and  pbyslcaUy  and  to  piescut  their  strength 

and  maapovtr  for  future  contlngeocic*.  Tte 
Polish  people  firmly  believe  that  tbe  prsesnt 
sttoattOB  is  transitory  and  cannot  last  long, 
is  detested  by  tbe  people  and 
sirfely  thiuu^k 
of  police  state 
aid  of  the  Sovtrt  Army,  which  suiToaadi 
Pobmd  from  all  sides. 

"One  nkay  aik  why  waa  Poland  puniahed 
so  severely  by  fate?  Why  Poland,  wbl^  was 
first  to  oppose  the  Oerman  ■ggrswilon  by 
arms  snd  fought  through  5  war  years  falth- 
nsty  on  the  side  of  tbe  AOlee.  both  In  tbe 
iiiiilaigmimil  and  on  aU  rronts  from  Africa 
to  Norway,  berame  after  tbe  war  a  prey  of 
Soviet  imperialism?  Have  all  our  sacfttesa 
im  vakaf  Bsa  tbe  world  forgotten  tbe 
Wanaw  upriitag.  the  tragK  end  of 
which  was  sadly  ramcaabered  b  days  ago  on 
Its  seventh  anniversary? 
"Poland  li  now  In  chains  because  the  west- 
false  hopss  that  the 
>of  dlalstars  ean  be  bovght  by  con- 
only  a  polley  of  strsagCh.  ha 
Talta  the  principles  of  int 
moralUy  were  abandoned  on  the 
premlas  that  t^t*'^**'^*"***"  can  *  *  *. 
"mday  the  western  world  is  paying  for 
by  the  Uood  of  its  young  people, 
lean  names  on  the 
I  eonstltute  painful  proof 


BATB  Bosaa 
**Tbe  attitude  of  tbe  entire  PoUab  aodsty 
toward  conununism  and  the  reglsae  is  da- 
ddedlj  negative.      The  age-long  dislike  of 
BuiB^  changed  Into  hatred  as  Bamia  la 
sktaed  the  sonree  of  aU 
have  befallen  PohuK  tn  recent  years.     Bat 
on  tbe  other  band  people  are  weary  of  tbelr 
at  strunele  and  rcststaaoe  to 
,  k  iliMgii  Which  they  wafe  in 


"nut 

aeiare  of 

confront  thenL 


rrhe  people  of  Poland  are  asking  if  tba 

thslr^wt 
to  Dve  as  a  free  country. 

I  world  must  answer  this  ques- 
tiOB  If  PUand  is  to  malntam  her  spirit  of 
iMisUiiii    against  Russia  and  communism. 


to  remain  the  teat  4lifSBaa  One  In  the 
global  conflict. 
"The  answer  xaxmX  be  dear  and  unequivo- 
cal tf  the  hundred  mUllon  eoalaved  people 
bdilad  the  tron  curtain  In  Snrope  are  to  ra- 
maln  sfrtrttoaUy  In  ttak 
of  thass 
rly  Important  shoukl  tbe  present 
be  ignited  by  an  armed  conflict. 


"This  great  cotintry  of  yours  can  provide 
etich  an  answer.  Tour  immense  moral  and 
matertaJ  leeourcts  provide  a  firm  tounda- 
tion  for  a  poUcy  of  alieugtU  and  clear-cut 
dediloHS.  AB  eoanMes  cutiTed  or  endan- 
gered by  the  march  of  sggresston  look  hope- 
fully toward  America.  The  Fides  who  llstaa 
Inteniy  to  the  American  broadcasts  are  still 
awaiting  the  message  of  supreme  hope  that 
the  United  States  stands  for  liberation  of 
Poland  and  her  neighbors,  asd  that  the  in- 
lustkas  tBSlcted  upon  Poland  In  Yalta  win 
be  lectlflcd.  The  liberatloo  of  the  enslaved 
natioQs  of  Burope  snd  Asia  should  be  made 
one  tbe  prtectpeil  alms  of  the  American  for- 
eigB  policy. 

If  totix  an  answer  Is  gtreii  the  rcslstahcc 
agstest  eommtmlam  briilnd  the  Iron  curtain 
wfll  be  f  JonsKtei  ahi j  enhanced. 

"Tt  is  aaost  eneowragtng  to  see  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  gradttally  taking  this 
highly  destrable  cotc-se.  AmonsBt  the  hope- 
fttl  signs  Is  the  recent  formation  -hy  the 
of  Repreeentatlves  of  a  special  con- 
to  Investigate  the 
of  tbt  Puilsh  prisQBcrs-of-war  in 
I  hope  that  this  Investlcation  will 
be  foBowed  by  the  ]tist  pnntthment  of  those 
who  perpetrated  this  monstrotis  crime. 

"As  the  former  nnniiasMlsi  of  the  under- 
poiiitfl  Msy  I  cnnstflii  it  my  duty  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Amolcan  people  and 
C3oTcraiaent    to   tba   Asa^ers    of    resurgtng 

eh    within     recent 

OB  the  roafl  of  armed  ag- 
mtold  misery  and  destruc- 
tion.' The  PoUsb  RatlOB  will  welcome  en- 
thosiaatieally  tbe  westsm  analce  of  libera- 
tion but  for  obv|paa  reasons — the  eventual 
Oerman  oomttpg^ts  of  tbe  VMatera  European 

Mm  wfth 
fear.    Aay  attempt  to 
in 

antbe< 

wonldVbe  unanimously  opposed  by  ttke  entha 
ktion. 
!anMr  eOBMbandw  of  the  Polish  forces 
and  former  prtass  mtateter  of  tbe  Polish 
Oovemsnent  I  bava  always  worked  toward 
a  ^oas  eoep»stlon  bstwssn  the  rr.:ted 
aiatas  aafl  Ftlind     Wb  hsSsve  in  the  same 

Christian  idsali     Having  foil  confidence  In 

Aih  psople  and  aware  of  the  ^reat 

material  power  of  AsMrica.  I  am 

psfoUy  teamed  tka  not  too  dlstBiii 

day  when  Potend  wlU  Jeta  agate  tbe  family 

of  free  nattons." 


Lettei  of  Her  Majesty  Q«eca  JsiiaAa  •£ 
tkc  NetJierlkA<b 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or   PIN  NSTiVAN.A 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREi>ENTATIVBS 

Saturdap.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  m  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  letter  ol  Her 
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Majesty  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  presented  by  the  Netherlands 
Ambussdor.  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen.  on 
September  21.  1951: 

IfT  DBAS  Ma.  PaaBianrr:  la  ttaCM  postwar 
ymmn  I  have  been  thinfcinf  more  and  mar* 
about  Uie  c\wgTOwtng  problem  of  the  ntfu- 
gees  and  tb«  bomdeaa  tn  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

BefanUeas  of  the  causes  for  this  distreas- 
Inc  situation  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
need*  of  the  rifiigiwis  and  the  expellees  and 
most  of  all  of  the  residual  groups  which  for 
a  long  time  to  come  will  be  In  the  need  of 
care  and  maintenance. 

I  fullj  realize  the  magnificent  and  wonder- 
ful work  which  In  the  course  of  thece  years 
has  been  done  and  the  results  that  hare  been 
achieved  by  UNRRA.  HtO.  the  churches,  and 
the  voluntary  agencies.  In  all  these  efforts 
the  American  people  proTktod  the  greatest 
share  as  regards  workers  and  means.  We  in 
the  Netherlands  try  to  do  our  share,  too.  not- 
withstanding our  own  grave  overpopulation. 
IRO  is  LOW  finishing  its  task.  A  high  com- 
missioner has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  international  protection 
for  large  groups  of  refugees,  but  iniema- 
Uonal  protection  Is  not  enough.  Interna- 
tional machinery  has  been  established  for 
Korea  and  the  Arab  refugees,  but  elsewhere 
such  machinery  Is  lacking.  There  is  no  guar- 
anty that  mnterial  aid  will  be  given  to  large 
groups  of  refugees  who  badly  need  it.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  the  necessary  measures  will 
be  taken  designed  to  make  possible  the  as- 
almlUtlon  of  nonresettleabte  reftigees  In  the 
countries  of   their  residence. 

As  th«  free  nations  are  overburdened  by 
the  political,  military,  and  economic  issues 
of  the  day,  the  refugee  problem  might  vanish 
Into  the  background. 

But  you  wUl  surely  agree  that  political 
questions  can  be  most  dangerously  aggra- 
vated by  the  discontentment  and  restleas- 
nsas  of  millions  which  ai  i  numerous  enough 
to  populate  a  major  country. 

In  this  uncertainty  I  put  the  problem 
before  you  in  all  its  urgency  for  this  mo- 
ment and  for  the  future.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  take  the  initiative  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  cut  this  sore  spot  out  of  the  body 
of  humanity,  where  otherwise  It  will  remain 
an  imminent,  political  danger. 

This  can  only  be  achieved,  as  I  see  it.  by 
relieving  these  people  from  their  feeling  of 
discontentment  and  frustration  and  so  help- 
ing them  to  regain  their  independent  and 
asJf -respect.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
help  them  is  by  Intccrating  them  into  eco- 
nomic life  in  order  to  make  them  able  to 
bear  the  respcnsibllity  for  those  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

The  assimilation  of  refugees  must  be  the 
aim.  In  many  cases  this  wUl  require  fur- 
ther material  ssslstsnce.  but— as  you  will 
agree — that  can  only  be  effectl',-e  when  given 
in  a  Christian  spirit  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility and  laws.  Then  only  the  Individual 
will  feel,  that  effective  care  is  being  taken  of 
this  pM-oblem  in  its  different  aspects,  and 
that  the  sum  total  of  bis  basic  human  rights, 
which  the  United  Nations  have  proclaimed. 
Is  being  Implemented.  I  feel  that  in  such  a 
spirit  only  we  can  find  a  solution  for  this 
and  other  great  human  problems. 

They  should — so  to  speak — be  looked  at 
through  the  eyas  of  tba  social  worker.  Too 
often  the  refugees  are  dealt  with  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  value  as  a  labor  potential.  In- 
sofar as  they  are  unable  to  work  they  sr«  then 
considered  as  a  liability.  We  cannot,  how- 
STsr.  divegard  the  old.  the  sick,  the  disabled. 
and  tbe  ^Hdrra.  Nor  should  we  allow  con- 
e".tion8  under  which  families  ara  being  split 
vp.  As  long  as  these  things  iisppen  the 
world  must  tteem  to  them  a  hostile  place. 
This  must  embitter  them  deeply — and  we  all 
learn  our  lesson  as  to  how  embittered  people 
are  liable  to  adhere  to  totalitarian  ideoia«iM. 


In  measures  of  relief  quaUty  is  still  more 
important  than  quantity,  and  here  like  al- 
ways any  therapy  can  only  achieve  resulU 
when  apfdied  tn  a  spirit  of  respect  for  ths 
freedom  of  each  person  and  each  people  since 
only  such  freedom  will  enable  them  to  play 
tbeir  part  in  the  building  of  a  sound  world. 

Knowing  how  heavy  the  burden  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  have  hesitated  to  approach  you  in 
this  matter.  However.  I  know  that  you  not 
only  see  its  political  Importance  but  that  you 
also  have  the  human  understanding  aid  the 
faith  which  are  needed  to  tacltle  it. 
Tours  5incer<>ly. 

JtrUANA  R. 

SSPTEMBca  11,  1951. 


Railroad  Retirement  Pension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

OF  INDlA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
stated  on  previous  occasions,  my  inter- 
est in  the  railroad  retirement  pension 
3  stems  from  a  long  relationship  with  rail- 
way employees.  I  personally  know 
many  of  the  railroad  men.  many  are  rel- 
atives of  mine,  and  I  count  some  of  these 
people  among  my  closest  personal 
friends  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

When  I  was^  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  in  1949.  the  record  will  indi- 
cate that  I  voted  favorably  for  all  of  the 
legislation  that  was  supp>orted  by  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  As  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  F'oreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  have  felt  the  same  interest 
in  these  railroad  employees  that  I  have 
felt  throughout  my  previous  years. 

In  these  spending  times,  with  the 
Federal  budget  mounting  to  more  than 
$75,000,000,000  per  year,  it  is  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me  personally 
to  vote  for  a  bill  which  does  so  much 
good  for  so  many  deserving  p>eople  with- 
out costing  the  Federal  Government  any 
money.  We  are  more  frequently  called 
upon  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money 
or  to  levy  add;tional  taxes  to  support  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  Government. 
The  railroad  brotherhoods  and  railroad 
management  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  pension  plan.  whicVi  is  self-sup- 
porting and  actuarially  sound. 

The  value  of  any  insurance  or  pension 
pi-ogram  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  truly 
an  insurance  against  the  time  when 
physical  handicaps  or  old  age  overtakes 
the  employee  and  either  reduces  or  elim- 
inates his  capacity  to  earn  a  living. 
Wath  a  properly  conducted  insurance  or 
pension  plan,  personal  security  Is  pro- 
vided for  his  declining  years. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  had  many  bills  presented  in 
benalf  of  the  retired  railroad  people  who 
would  benefit  from  the  pension.  An  un- 
fortunate inflationary  condition  has 
overtaken  this  country  with  the  result 
Uiat  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  l)een  decreased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  pension  received  at  the  present 
time  Is  inadequate.    Thus,  it  was  vitally 


Important  that  these  deserving  people 
should  be  given  greater  benefits  for  the 
investment  of  their  money  which  they 
had  tnade  for  their  retirement  years.  I 
feel  jthat  the  committee  Is  to  be  con- 
grati^lated  because  every  member  was 
regular  in  attendance  and  participated 
in  discussion  when  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do  so. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  were  not  in  full 
agreement  on  the  type  of  Ijenefits  that 
were  I  to  be  approved.  Likewise  there 
was  a  lack  of  agreement  even  among  the 
members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Pension  Board.  Thus,  the  committee 
had  the  responsibility  of  resolving  two 
diffeient  points  of  view  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  benefits  for  all  parties 
concfrned. 

Poi"  my  part  I  was  very  hopeful  that 
soma  measure  could  be  reported  by  the 
committee  that  would  resolve  these  dif- 
ferei^es  of  opinion  into  one  working  ar- 
rangement that  would  be  satisfactory 
for  all.  I  feel  that  the  conference  com- 
mitt^.  in  its  Report  No.  1215,  which  was 
accented  by  the  House  on  October  19, 
has  accomplished  this  purpose. 

During  the  hearings  and  considera- 
tion lof  the  bill  I  received  letters  from 
many  railroad  employees  and  others  who 
were  interested  in  their  welfare.  I  also 
wrott  hundreds  of  letters  to  these  peo- 
ple t^oughout  the  Fifth  Indiana  Dis- 
trict in  order  to  have  their  personal 
thinting.  All  of  the  answers  that  I 
received  in  reply  to  the  questions  I  ask- 
ed aUd  the  comments  I  received  indicat- 
ed certain  factors  which  I  felt  should  be 
respected.  All  of  these  points  are  em- 
bodied in  the  present  bill. 

This  indicates  that  at  the  grass-roots 
levels  the  men  are  thinking  for  them- 
selves rather  than  blindly  accepting  the 
dictales  and  recommendations  of  some 
of  the  heads  of  their  respective  organ- 
izations. In  fact,  some  of  the  letters 
even  indicated  that  this  was  the  condi- 
tion and  they  wanted  to  express  their 
personal  opinions  wliich  they  felt  should 
be  reflected  through  their  organizations 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Tht  procedure  of  any  legislation 
throagh  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Ihe  Senate  means  that  if  there  is 
any  <lifference  of  opinion  in  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  those  two  bodies,  a  con- 
ference committee,  composed  of  Mem- 
bers pf  both  Houses,  must  be  appointed. 
This  committee  then  is  charged  with  the 
respdnsibility  of  reaching  some  agree- 
ment! on  the  points  of  disagreement. 
In  this  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  com- 
mittee did  an  excellent,  piece  of  work 
which  seems  to  satisfy  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  and,  insofar  as  I  can  de- 
termine from  my  correspondence  and 
contact  with  railroad  employees,  will  ije 
very  iacceptable  and  a  greatly  ImproviKi 
benefit  for  all. 

Sofie  of  the  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  may  be  summa- 
rized; as  follows: 

Fiitet.  Fifteen  percent  increase  in  all 
annuities  and  pensions  now  being  paid 
to  retired  railroad  employees  and  in  aa- 
nuitifs  to  be  awarded  in  the  future. 

Second.  Spouse  s  annuity — A  new  an- 
nuity to  wives  over  65  years  of  age  of  re- 
tired ■employees  who  are  receiving  anna- 
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ities  or  pensions  and  who  are  also  over 
65.  (This  also  applies  to  the  dependent 
husbands  of  retired  women  employees.) 
The  amount  will  be  one-half  of  the  an- 
nuity or  pension  retired  employees  are 
receiving,  not  to  exceed  $40  a  month. 

Third.  Thirty-three  and  on^-thlrd 
percent  increase  in  all  survivor  anntilties 
now  being  paid  and  to  be  awarded  in  the 
future. 

Fourth.  If  any  annuity  under  items 
Nos.  1,  2.  or  3  above  is  less  than  the 
amoont  that  would  be  provided  by  the 
social  security  formula,  there  is  an  inte- 
gration arrangement  whereby  the  em- 
ployees, with  10  years  or  less  of  service 
and  a  current  connection  with  the  rail- 
road industry,  will  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  that  which  those  who  are  under 
the  regular  social-security  plan  would 
receive.  For  this  purpose,  an  arrange- 
ment, which  might  be  termed  a  reinsur- 
ance plan,  is  establlslied  whereby  the 
social  security  is  purchased  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Pension  Trust  Fund. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  guarantee  those 
with  less  than  10  years  of  service  with 
the  railroads  assurance  of  the  same  re- 
tirement benefits  that  is  accorded  those 
under  social  security. 

Fifth.  Twenty -five  percent  increase  in 
hunp-siun  death  benefits  to  be  paid  in 
the  futrn-e. 

Sixth.  No  increase  in  taxes  'the  in- 
crease from  6  percent  to  6*4  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  1952  has  been  in  the 
present  law  for  the  last  several  yeai^). 
The  increase  in  taxable  wages  to  $350  or 
to  $400  provided  in  some  of  the  lull  va* 
omitted  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Ooo- 
gress,  which  leaves  the  maximum  wages 
taxable  at  $300.  the  same  as  it  has  been. 
Seventh.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress leaves  the  present  law  unchanged 
as  to  work  restrictions.  Some  of  the 
other  bills  before  Congress  provided  that 
a  retired  employee  could  not  engage  in 
work  covered  by  sociai  aecurity  at  a  wage 
exceeding  $50  a  moi^  vltbout  losing  his 
railroad  retirement  annuity  for  that 
month. 

Eighth.  Railroad  service  after  age  65 
will  now  be  credited  in  figuring  annuities. 
Under  the  present  law  this  has  not  been 
credited  to  him. 

A  further  reason  for  supporting  this 
measure  and  working  so  seaknisly  for  its 
passage  is  the  fact  that  actuaries  ap- 
parently agree  that  the  provisions  of  the 
amendments  would  in  no  manner  jeop- 
ardize the  fund.  Some  of  tbe  other  pro- 
poaed  legislation  would  have  been  very 
detrimental  to  the  fund  and  even  might 
have  depleted  the  fund  within  the  next 
50  3rears.  For  this  reason,  it  seemed  to 
me  the  l>etter  part  of  wisdom  to  be  on 
the  cautious  or  conservative  side  because 
I  knew  that  both  contributors — the  rail- 
road employees  and  railroad  manage- 
ment— were  very  jealous  of  this  fund 
which  they  rightfully  want  to  protect. 
Another  factor  that  I  felt  very  worth 
while  was  the  creation  of  a  study  com- 
mittee to  give  further  consideration  and 
study  to  any  other  benefits  that  could  be 
added  without  impairing  or  jeopwdiUBg 
this  fund. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Committee  and  also.  I  know,  of  tte 


trlbutors  to  the  railroad  retirement  pen- 
sion fund  that  the  financial  soundness 
of  this  system  must  be  preserved. 

I  believe  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee have  met  the  situation  honestly 
and  squarely.  This  legislation  has  pro- 
vided the  most  relief  possible  and  the 
benefits  will  or  should  ccmie  to  the  em- 
ployees with  the  next  lemittaoce  check. 

The  bill  is  a  veTy  Aivte  one  and  should 
t)e  administered  very  easily  and  I  am 
hoping  that  the  increased  benefits  will 
help  to  relieve  the  situation  of  many  of 
the  deserving  people  who  have  worked 
and  contributed  so  faithfully  for  years. 


Hoasing  at  Camp  Polk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEjrTATTVBB 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Thirty-sevoith  Division  which  is  the 
Ohio  National  Guard  has  been  ordered 
to  Camp  Polk.  La.,  in  JanuaiT-  A  recent 
report  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  states 
that  veterans  in  this  military  installa- 
tion are  being  gouged  for  housing  for 
their  families  which  does  not  even  de- 
aerve  the  name  of  housing.  Officers  and 
men  of  the  Thirty -seventh  Division  who 
hope  to  take  their  families  with  them  to 
l<oui.siana  in  January  are  greatly  heart- 
ened and  encouraged  by  the  recent 
certification  of  the  community  contigu- 
ous to  Camp  Polk  as  a  critiod  defense 
hCNislns  area.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  be  followed  by  vigorous  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  Government 
agencies  to  the  end  that  these  men  who 
are  giving  up  these  years  to  prepare  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  may.  at  least. 
have  proper  housing  for  their  families 
while  they  are  stationed  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my 
remain  to  include  an  editorial  from  tbe 
Toledo  Blade  of  October  17.  1»51.  which 
expreani  this  viewpoint  welL 

Hoomvc  AT  Camp  Polk 

RepraaentatiTC  nuzna  Rxams'  request  that 
the  area  around  Camp  Polk,  La.,  be  desig- 
nated critical  from  tbe  standpoint  of  defense 
housing  has  met  with  prompt  action  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Oaee  of  Defense  MobUlzatlon.  This  Is  vel- 
eomt  tnformatlon  for  the  famlltas  and 
friends  at  the  men  In  Ohio's  Thlrty-serenth 
Division  of  tbe  National  Guard,  which  will 
report  far  dirty  at  Polk  tn  January. 

Since  several  tboosand  soldiers  tn  tba 
Thtrty-serenth  come  from  Toledo  aiKl  yI- 
cinlty.  tbe  accounts  which  hsve  been  pub- 
bshed  abotrt  housing  around  tbe  Loxilslana 
caap  bave  caawd  mncb  emcem.  Because 
tbe  sallitary  awtherttles  may  try  to 
men  in  the  Armed  farces  trom 
brlngtaig  tbetr  families  along  with  tbsm  to 
training  areas  In  the  United  States,  many  of 
tbem  will  certainly  do  so  If  It  Is  at  all  poasl- 
bte.  And  even  tf  the  men  tried  tbeir  level 
beet  to  make  their  famlbea  stay  at  home. 
some  wives  would  Instet  on  being  near  to 
no  matter  what  Inconven- 
aetuai  hardships  were  involved. 


The  break-up  of  a  borne,  even  temporarily. 
Is  about  the  highest  cost  that  is  cbar«;e&ble 
to  debit  Bide  of  the  mUltary  ledg^er  It  s  a 
perfectly  human  snd  understandable  thing 
for  a  couple  to  resist  being  separated  for  as 
long  possible.  This  being  so.  it  would  sp- 
pear  tbat  tiM  Defense  Department  may  t« 
forced  to  give  naore  consideration  to  tbe 
for  mlUtary  dependents  tn 
I  ttaan  was  shown  when  it  assigned 
tbe  •nmty-^eyeutb  to  Polk 
'  Tbe  few  small  towiu  in  tbe  countryside 
about  tbe  Louisiana  port  are  lll-equlppe<l  for 
receiving  large  numbers  of  soldier  fanrilies. 
Tbe  poet  Itaelf  has  quarters  for  only  three 
families.  The  vQMbot  hac  been  that  some 
dvUten  landlords  bare  been  able  to  (rouge 

one-room  dwel.ings 
shelter  Nor  have 
ctvlUan*  basa  tbe  osily  prontetrs  .<^ince  at 
least  osss  i— sttf  sergeant  e^tablifhed  him- 
self in  tlie  bousing  business  to  exploit  bis 
boddles'  Dee<ls. 

How  tbat  the  Camp  Polk  region  has  been 
listed  as  in  criticai  need  cf  defense 
I.  perliaps  tbe  conditions  uhich  a  Sen- 
ate eommlttee  described  as  deplorable  can 
be  ettmlnated  Tbe  Ooremment  will  be  able 
to  ease  credit  restrictions  on  residential 
bnlltftng.  Blanket  rent  control  may  also  be 
•■laMlrtMtf.  Am  a  eoswequence.  tbe  Ohio  men 
reporting  for  doty  in  Louisiana  may  find 
•otne  tmprowment  over  tbe  present  situa- 
tion. 

But  critical  defense  area  or  not.  Camp 
Polk's  botislng  problems  m.iy  require  more 
than  a  couple  of  months  to  solve.  Ordinary 
prudence  aixl  concern  for  the  comfort  of 
tbeir  families  would  indicate  that  the  men 
of  the  Thirty -seventh  assure  themselves  thut 
suitable  quarters  are  avatlaole  be  I  ore  a 
change  of  residence 


Ad<lre<s  by  Secretary  of  CoaiBercc 
Sawyer  Before  Oikio  State  Uaiversky 
Advertisiof  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

OF  CAUTOaWTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  Ot^tober  20, 1951 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous  coixseut  ob- 
tained during  the  debate.  I  submit  iar 
printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcobd 
the  fril  text  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  before 
an  Ohio  State  University  Advertising 
Conference  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  atlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  fcdlows: 
OoTSuncxirr  Ecowosrr:   Its  Pkospects   ako 

Pl.lBBISII  I  I  nil 

W«  bear  continually  ctf  tbe  need  '.or  econ- 
omy In  Oovemment.  It  is  discusse<:i.  many 
times  wltb  beat.  In  and  out  of  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Nobody  disputes  that  the  coeu  ut 
Government  sliould  be  cut.  As  a  theoreucal 
objective.  ereryoKie  Is  for  it.  Preble  ma  be. 
oome  dUieult  as  tbay  become  practical.  Th« 
way  to  cut  easts  Is  to  cut.  There  is  a  theory 
that  by  so-called  streamllniug  of  Govern- 
ment activities  and  re&huSllng  cf  functiona, 
gre<\t  savings  can  be  accomplished.  Tbia 
theory  Is  attractive,  but  is  it  sound?  Soma 
■avta^B  can  be  aoade  by  streamlining — great 
ones  require  a  different  treatmeiit.  Funda- 
mentally I  can  conceive  of  no  large  sav- 
ings of  Government  ftm<!s — tbe  taxpayers' 
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money— except  by  ellmmatlnt  UUoCi  wbldi 
tte  CJcvernment  doe*.  Large  s»Ttac*  namt 
be  nuute  In  Um  piaoee  wbere  we  are  malrlng 
Urge  cxpattdltvra*. 

I  'propoM  to  dtacuM  this  matter  trom  » 
completely  rcftltotic  and  obJMtiT*  standpotat. 
Tlut  being  so.  we  must  lewigntae  Uuit  we  aire 
d— ling  with  sn  extremely  dlAcult  probleia. 
Tl»e  mfllculty  Ues  In  tbe  fact  that  everyone 
favon  economy  as  applied  to  the  other 
fdlow — ^few  favor  It  when  it  strlkca  home. 

Mwy  reporU  <»  eOciency  and  reform  of 
Government  prooadure  have  be«n  prodtKcd. 
The  most  recent  and  outstanding  and  help- 
ful of  these  are  known  as  the  Hoover  Com- 
nlaBlon  Seporta.  the  result  of  lotig  and 
■atlOQs  study  by  competent  and  experienced 
man.  The  President  has  made  a  conscien- 
tkns  eSort  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  these  reports  by  35  so-called  reor- 
ganization plans  which  he  has  perlodlcalty 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  Of  these,  the 
Congress  has  adopted  27,  rejected  8.  The 
Hoover  propoaals  are  constructive  and  honest 
efforts  are  bring  made  to  carry  them  out. 

The  great  trouble  with  nxjst  reports  on 
eOetency  in  Government  (and  this  is  true 
of  reports  on  many  subjects)  is  that  the 
reports  are  filed  away  and  thereafter  never 
seen  or  used.  We  now  have,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. sulSclent  sttidles  and  suggestions 
with    reference   to  reorganization. 

What  is  needed  Is  to  put  the  suggestion 
Into  effect:  but  beyond  this  Is  the  need  to 
raoognlxe  that  reorganization  In  itself  will 
not  accomplish  a  major  result.  Studies 
which  deal  with  a  dream  world  and  bear  little 
relaUon  to  reality,  full  of  graphs  and  charts 
and  regrotiping  at  functions,  will  not  brli^ 
about  great  savlnga. 

I  might  tnUrpolate  that  the  drafting  of 
atiadle*  and  programs  Is  a  Waahlngton  obaea- 
ilon.  which  in  itself  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  more  money,  the  use  of  more  manpower, 
the  occupying  of  more  space.  In  many  cases 
It  resulu  in  a  recommendation  that  a  further 
study  be  made  or  that  a  new  commission  b« 
^ixpolnted  to  take  over  the  problem  which 
has  been  discussed. 

For  great  savings  we  need — not  more 
atudles — but  action.  What  kind  of  action 
Is  required?  As  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
to  accomplish  great  savings  we  will  be  forced 
to  cut  down  or  get  rid  of  certain  functions 
cow  being  performed.  With  such  action, 
and  In  tact  with  any  specific  suggestion 
along  this  line,  there  will  arise  a  howl  of 
protest  and  anger  from  every  affected  in- 
dividual or  group  throughout  the  country. 
There  are.  however,  some  practical  steps 
which  could  be  taken  short  of  the  drastic 
one  I  suggest;  and  the  ideas  I  am  about  to 
aet  forth  have  been  based  not  up»on  any 
commlaston  study  but  on  observation  of  what 
goes  on  in  govemmant  as  I  have  lived  with 
It  myaalf.  My  first  aiiggastinn  is  perhaps  im- 
posalble  of  fulfillment,  but  here  it  Is: 

each  department  of  the  Government  Is 
required  to  submit  periodically  its  estimates 
of  expenditures  for  the  coming  year.  This 
"year"  is  a  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  July 
1.  Appropriation  requests  must  be  de- 
veloped at  least  1  year  In  advance,  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  confusing  lise  of  a 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  should  be  aban- 
doned and  all  Government  expenditures — 
alter  an  appropriate  interval  for  adjtist- 
ment — be  placed  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
Furthermore,  requests  for  appropriations 
should  be  made  as  cloeely  as  possible  to  the 
period  for  which  the  funds  are  Intended.  If 
appropriations  hearings  for  the  calendar  year 
1963  a'ere  held  by  Congreaa  near  the  first  of 
that  year,  it  would  aSord  the  Congress  ani 
the  Government  departments  the  advanta^a 
of  utilizing  up-to-date  information.  I  ap- 
precinte  that  this  Is  a  drastic  proponil  and 
difficult  to  achieve — the  legislative  maehln- 
«ry  tends  to  grind  slowly.    The  processing  of 


a  Federal  budget  currently  requires  weeks 
If  not  months  because  of  the  necessity  for 
hearing  each  oOclal  identified  with  a  par- 
ticular appropriation.  I  am  informed  that 
o&a  tnuwui  in  a  Federal  department  had  as 
many  aa  W  separate  appropriations  until  a 
short  time  ago.  The  Government  has  moved 
to  reduce  the  vast  number  of  appropriations, 
which  I  am  satisfied  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  connection  with  the  budget  submitted 
by    each    department,    the    operations    and 
prtdsable  expendittires  of  the  department  ai-e 
outlined  In  great  detail.     These  figures  are 
carefully  scrutlnixed.     The  department  head 
who  is  desirous  of  promoting  economy,  ques- 
tions   his    agency    subordinates    as    to    the 
amounts  of  money  requested  to  carry  on  each 
activity.     Strength  of  character  is  needed  to 
cut  down  these  requests — first,  because  the 
men  who  make  them  are  honestly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  activities  in  which  they  are 
engaged;  and  second,  because  the  suggestion 
Ls  continually  made  that  in  other  agencies 
and  in  other  departments  the  urge  to  econ- 
omize is  not  equally  present.     The  Congress 
has  been  fine  In  giving  credit  to  my  Depart- 
ment for  its  endeavor  to  economize,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  suggested  that  a  particu- 
lar  effort   be   made   to  operate   within    the 
amounts    appropriated,    and    if    possible    to 
come  up  with  a  surplus.     The  answer  from 
an  operating  official  Is  that  If  he  shows  a  sur- 
plus he  gives  Congress  the  impression  that 
the  original  request  was  excessive  and  the 
agency  head  a  poor  administrator.     Instead 
of  being  rewarded  for  his  success  in  economy 
he  fears  that  he  will  be  penalized  by  reduced 
appropriations  for  the  following  year.     This 
has  gone  so  far  that  toward  the  close  of  the 
fiscf,!  year  If  a  surplus  in  any  particular  ac- 
couut  is  found  to  exist,  extraordinary  Efforts 
are  made  to  discover  ways  of  spending  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  frantic  efforts — 
and  I  use  the  word  "frantic"  advisedly— at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  represent  expendi- 
tures which  could  be  avoided.  The  remedy 
for  this  disturbing  situation  lies  partly  with 
the  administrative  heads  and  partly  with  the 
Congress.  I  have  stated  repeatedly  to  my 
bureau  heads  that  I  will  not  tolerate  any 
such  practice.  As  the  result  of  my  action, 
the  amount  of  »«.220.000  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
paft  fiscal  year  was  saved.  These  funds  will 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury  as  required  in 
the  case  of  all  unexpended  balances  and 
other  receipts  such  as  those  from  the  sale 
of  documents  and  publications,  which  last 
item,  incidentally,  amounted  to  $1,009,810.50 
for  the  current  year. 

Savings  can  be  made,  of  course,  by  Im- 
provementa  In  management.  In  my  depart- 
ment as  well  as  others  there  are  agency 
heads  who  make  honest  and  effective  ef- 
forts In  saving.  In  the  Clyil  Aeronautics 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  Instance,  over  $3,000,000  was 
saved  through  improvements  in  operation — 
in  streamlining  of  organization  and  man- 
agement. In  the  Patent  Office,  one  of  the 
smeller  bureaus  In  my  Department,  savings 
to  the  Government  of  over  $123,000  were 
brought  about  through  reductions  in  print- 
ing costs  alone. 

These  savings  are  laudable,  but  the  agency 
head  shotild  get  something  besides  praise. 
He  should  be  able  to  feel  that  what  he  has 
a(xompllshed  brings  some  reward  to  his  par- 
ticular agency.  We  need  a  recognition  of 
the  value  of  incentive.  We  must  devise 
and  make  effective  Incentives  for  saving  the 
taxpayers'  money,  instead  of  Incentives  for 
spending  It.  If  the  agency  head  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration money  received  from  the  sale  of 
publications  and  documents  or  similar  serv- 
ices, we  could  cut  down  by  these  amounts 
the  requesu  for  appropriations.    If  he  could 


spend  ik  he  chose  on  agency  activities  even 
a  part  if  the  money  he  had  saved.  It  would 
fumlshi  a  powerful  incentive  for  economy. 
I  am|  convinced  that  an  Inherent  weak- 
ness Ini  the  present  Federal  budget  system 
Is  the  tendency  for  the  Congress  to  mak« 
many  ieparate  appropriations  for  separate 
functiops  in  a  single  department.  For  ex- 
ample, the  appropriations  in  my  Dep>artmen-; 
are  made  separately  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Ad^alnlstratlon,  the  Weather  Bureau,  tho 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  so  forth. 
It  wo\4d  be  helpful  if  the  Congress  were 
to  maiie  the  several  appropriations  to  th«5 
head  of  a  department,  so  that  he,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ap>eratlon  within  his  over-all  budget, 
could  me  that  the  money  was  spent  In  tho 
best  (Mssible  manner.  This  would  perml'. 
the  department  head  to  do  a  better  man- 
agement Job  by  holding  costs  to  a  minimum. 
If  a  dejjartment  head  is  to  be  fully  respon- 
sible tct  running  his  agency,  he  should  have 
full  authority  for  all  expenditures  In  hit: 
depart^ient. 

Therf  has  recently  been  exhibited  in  the 
Congre^  a  feeling  that  the  only  way  the 
executy^e  branch  can  be  forced  to  save  money 
Is  by  a|:r06s-the-board  cuts.  This  feeling  la 
understandable.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
make  this  suggestion:  If  the  Congress  feelu 
that  a  percentage  cut  Is  necessary,  let  it  per- 
mit the  department  head  to  distribute  thLi 
cut  throughout  his  department  as  he  seei 
fit.  Lat  him  decide  where  the  cut  should  b>] 
made. 

I  realize  the  dlfBculty  of  carrying  out  these 
sugge^ions.  Members  of  Congress  them- 
selves have  very  definite  ideas  as  to  whera 
money  should  be  spent.  F'orthermore,  they 
face  o()ntlnued  and  vigorous  appeals  from 
constituents  for  the  financing  of  various 
projects.  Any  action  by  a  department  hea-l 
which]  would  adversely  affect  a  particular 
project  would  meet  with  prompt  and  loul 
objection  In  some  quarter.  Nonetheless  X 
know  that  these  suggestions  are  sound.  The 
appropriation  committees  of  the  Congress 
could  ttill,  of  course,  exercise  final  authority 
over  tie  executive  expenditures.  If  they  fe'.t 
the  atininistrative  head  had  been  arbltrar:^ 
frlvolqus  or  unwise,  they  could  make  the.r 
own  stiggestions  for  the  next  budget.  I  a:a 
certaia  that  the  executive  head  would  gl^e 
preferted  attention  to  these  suggestions. 

Another  point  should  be  made  with  refe;-- 
ence  to  the  Impact  of  these  across-the-boai  d 
cuts.  If  one  department  has  been  run  e:{- 
trava^ntly,  spending  much  more  than  wm 
necesaltry.  a  cut  in  that  department's  budg>;t 
would  not  affect  Its  operation,  except  pe-- 
haps  tto  Improve  It.  The  same  would  not  l)e 
true  at  a  department  which  had  been  rigidly 
econotnical.  The  department  head  whose 
slncer^  wish  Is  to  economize  Lb  halted  con- 
tinually by  the  feeling  that  others  are  not 
being  jequally  economical;  that  his  economy 
will  penalize  his  own  operations  while  others 
benef^,  or  at  least  are  not  similarly  penal- 
ized. . 

If  t^e  President  were  authorized  to  ma  ice 
a  fiati  cut  of  a  certain  percentage  In  t  le 
over-i^l  expenditures,  with  discretion  as  to 
wherei  the  cuts  should  be  made,  it  would 
tend  io  reduce,  although  It  would  probatly 
not  eliminate,  the  discrepancy  between  tae 
department  which  is  economically  managed 
and  the  one  which  Is  not.  I'm  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  such  a  plan  wovld 
present  and  the  arguments  which  might  be 
made! against  it;  but  the  arguments  In  Its 
favor  i  outweigh  those  against  it,  and  I'm 
certat^  that  adoption  would  bring  abcut 
many  helpful  economies. 

One  desirable  change  In  the  Federal  bock- 
keepUig  and  budget-making  would  be  a  Mp- 
aratlcn  of  the  capital  from  the  operating 
accouit.  When  Congress  is  appropriating 
moner  for  capital  expenditure  it  Is  doing 
some!  bing   quite   different   from   appropri- 
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atlng  for  an  operating  expenditure.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  capital  investment  of  the 
Fedtfal  Oovemment  should  not  be  treated 
as  floch  and  good  accounting  practices  ap- 
plied to  ^>pralsbig  Its  valtie.  writing  tt  off 
In  a  way  similar  to  that  done  by  private 
business.  Furthermore,  tt  Is  net  only  proper, 
but  In  my  Judgment  highly  desirable  to 
up  and  maintain  continually  the  difft 
between  a  capital  expense,  which  is  theo- 
retically permanent,  or  semipermanent .  and 
operating  expense  which  Is  not  reroverable. 

Since  the  department  head  and  the  bureau 
head  do  not  at  i>rcaent  receive  credit  for 
savings  made,  they  have  no  great  Incentive 
to  retain  and  encourage  the  more  efficient 
employees  and  to  get  rid  of  the  opposite 
kind. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  civil  servant 
and  remedy  the  evils  of  the  so-called  ttpaOM 
system  we  have  created  a  body  of  practices, 
precedents,  and  laws  which  tend  to  treat 
employees  as  automatic  tinlta  at  robots  and 
which  do  not  adeqtiately  recognize  the  dif- 
ference In  quality  of  service  which  employees 
render.  In  spite  of  my  years  of  contact  with 
Oovemment  procedures,  I  am  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  hearing  an  employee  referred 
to.  not  by  his  name,  but  as  "that  OS- 12  or 
16" — referred  to.  In  other  wortis,  by  his  sal- 
ary grade. 

If  Oovemment  service  Is  to  be  Improved 
and  the  taxpayer  is  to  get  more  for  his  money, 
certain  things  In  the  field  of  Government 
employment  mtist  be  accomplished.  First  of 
an,  the  prospective  employee  and  his  em- 
ployer must  proceed  on  the  t>asls  that  em- 
ployment by  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right.  Many  seem  to  labor 
under  the  concept  that  a  dtiaen  haa  a  vastad 
interest  in  employment  by  the  Fednal  Oov- 
emment or  at  least  an  inherent  right  to  a 
Job  once  obtained.  In  Judging  an  employee, 
recognition  must  not  only  be  given  to  his 
loyalty  and  honesty,  but  to  his  competence. 
It  Is  not  stifOcient  to  get  only  qualified  em- 
ployees: It  Is  essential  to  get  the  best  qtiali- 
fled  available  within  the  present  pay  scales. 
Tikis  leada  to  vastlng  In  the  department  head 
p«ater  rasponstbinty  in  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees than  the  present  mere  drawing  of 
nsmrs  from  a  ro-called  eligible  hst.  It  is 
naeasaary  to  reoofnlae  that  while  an  men 
may  be  created  equal  they  rapidly  develop 
dUIerenoea.  Some  are  alert,  some  slugglah; 
IndWtrlotis.  some  lazy:  some  brilliant. 
stupid.  We  should  make  a  more  de- 
termined effort  than  has  so  far  been  made 
to  distinguish  between  a  person's  real  quali- 
fications and  a  paper  reccffd  of  achievements 
and  to  reward  thoee  who  are  efficient  and  get 
rid  at.  or  at  least  not  promote,  thoee  who  are 
second  rate. 

In  connection  with  the  budgeU  which  are 
presented  to  me  periodically,  one  of  the 
always  rectirring  items  is  wlthln-grade  salary 
UiLitmca  This  means  in  effect  that  auto- 
jBfttlcally,  since  now  almost  all  employees  are 
rated  -aatlsfactory."  the  employee  gets  an  ad- 
nance.  Almost  no  supervisor  will  face  the 
rtak  of  time  and  effort  neceesary  to  prove  an 
''unaaUafactary"  rating  or  to  make  the  de- 
dalon  which  would  prevent  the  automatic 
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It  shotUd  be  easier  than  at  present  to 
eliminate  incompetents.  An  American  ati- 
■en  haa  certain  inaUanable  rights,  but  guar- 
antead  employment  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment Is  not  one  of  them.  Every  agency 
bead  has  learned  over  the  years  that  any 
effort  to  remove  an  employee  Is  fraught  with 
m  most  annoying  and  disappointing.  If  not 
dlsastroxis  result.  It  la,  of  course,  obvious 
that  the  agokcy  head  riMmM  not  from  whim 
or  caprice  be  able  to  AadMBtfa  an  employee. 
Be  sho-  Id.  however,  have  more  leeway  than 
he  has  at  the  present  time.  In  all  fairness 
n  can  be  said  that  the  rafulatlana  and  pro- 
eedurea  and  the  philosophy  ba«k  of  them  are 
primarily  to  keep  the  employes  in 


his  Job.  TimpamtUj  the  tital  of  an  employee 
for  [III  cumsiiui  rssnlts  liMtsad  in  the  trial 
of  the  afcncy  head  for  prejudice  or  Intolsr- 
anee  or  worse.  I  recognize  there  is  some  rMc 
involved  in  granting  greater  latitude  to  the 
agency  head  to  discharge  or  demote  an  em- 
ployee but  In  my  opinion  he  should  have 
such  latitude. 

Many  an  agency  head  has  finally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  will  leave  incompe- 
tents on  the  payroll  rather  than  go  through 
the  unpleasant  ordeal  of  trying  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Having  learned  his  lesson,  he  gives 
up  his  attempt  to  crash  through  all  the 
maae  of  procedures  and  gradations  which 
have  been  established  and  n<7vee  unen- 
thtttlastically  with  the  current.  It  stents  to 
me  that  greater  admlnisttatlva  dlacratlon, 
with  protection  of  the  Indlvldaal  tram  whim 
or  prejudice,  should  be  allowed  wltiiout  in- 
terminable appeals,  some  of  them  outside  the 
agency — at  least  in  the  important  policy - 
making  positions. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  ir:  the  pObllc 
service.  Just  as  there  are  in  busir^as  or  else- 
where, thoee  eniployees.  devot«d  to  their 
work,  who  will  try  in  every  possible  way  to 
do  a  superior  Job  and  give  everything  they 
have  to  the  pubMc  service.  To  encourage  and 
promote  and  adequately  reward  such  em- 
ployees Is  of  the  tttnxjst  importanc*.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  qtieetion  bolls  down  to  one 
of  real  Incentive  The  Importance  of  this 
concept  cannot  be  overlooked  or  minimized. 
I  have  dlsctisaed  some  possible  methods 
by  v^ilch  Government  expenditures  can  be 
cut  down.     '^ 

The  real  solution  to  moantlng  Oovem- 
ment expenditures  and  pcrbapa  the  only 
aohitlon  is.  however,  wholly  different.  It 
Is  drastic  but  simple.  It  is  embodied  in 
the  statement  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  what 
we  can  do.  No  amount  of  streamlining 
of  Government  service  will  be  a  substitute 
for  fadag  this  impleaaant  fact.  There  is 
a  llaait  $o  the  nuariiar  of  Oovtrnment  ac- 
lliltlss  we  can  undertake.  Wlien  we  face 
this  fact  and  nK>ve  on  from  thei-e  we  imnke.- 
dlatdy  coofiraot  ahnost  insupenible  but  not 
really  insuperaUe  dUDcultles — for  the  quea- 
tion  then  Is — what  things  can  be  eliminated? 
Which  among  the  aoany  laudable  and  worth- 
while undertaklBVi  at  Oovemment  are  to  be 
abandoned? 

One  way  to  keep  out  of  thiu  diatieaalng 
dilemma  Is  not  to  add  new  ag<!ncies  where 
It  can  be  avoided:  new  agencies  which  must 
later  painfully  be  endured  or  ll(]Uidated.  It 
Is  easier  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  new 
agency  than  to  kill  an  old  one. 

We  have  a  niania  for  new  agencies,  com- 
missions, and  sttxty  groups.  \¥hen  a  new 
problem  confronts  us.  tt  Is  common  prac- 
tice to  suggest  that  some  outstanding  man 
of  great  abUtty  (the  theoretical  man  la  al- 
ways one  of  great  ability)  be  brought  to 
Washington  to  head  up  a  new  commtaston 
or  agency  to  handle  the  problem.  Be  is 
usually  given  s  large  amount  af  money  to 
opoate  with.  I  wiU  give  you  two  mustra- 
tlons. 

One  of  the  objects  of  solicitude  of  many 
both  in  and  out  of  public  office,  and  one 
of  the  matters  deserving  close  and  continued 
attention,  is  the  situation  and  in  some  cases 
the  plight  of  the  small-buslntsss  man.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  true,  as  soum-  claim,  that 
the  small-business  man  has  been  or  is  being 
1 1  implatinlj  ceuahed  out  in  this  country. 
UntH  taueutty  tb»  growth  in  xtit  number  of 
business  enterprises  has  been  steady  and 
great.  There  are  now  slightly  ijver  4.000.000 
btisiness  enterprises,  most  of  them  smaU. 
About  300.000  are  manufacturers.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  small-business  man  does 
have  his  prohlema— plenty  of  Oiem.  There 
are  in  the  Gcremment,  and  hsve  been,  sev- 
eral agencies  which  aia  undertaking  to  be 
of  help  to  the  small -boalneas  man.  This  is 
true   in    the   General   Services   Administra- 


tion the  various  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, the  Baeuuatruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tioa,  the  Dejjartment  of  C-ommeree.  and  oth- 
ers. Within  the  Department  of  Commerc* 
the  National  Productoo  Authority,  which 
handles  critical  materials  and  allocates  them, 
partlcnlar  attention  to  the  small- 
man's  problecos  and  is  making  great 
to  help  him  solve  them 
nw  Ouugiess  has  also  been  considering  his 
piuMema.  and  has  come  up  with  a  new 
agency.  It  Is  to  be  called  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration,  and  the  law  specifi- 
cally provldeB  that  it  shaU  not  be  afliltated 
with  or  be  within  any  other  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  It 
has  been  propoaed  that  this  Agency  be  given 
a  total  of  $50,000,000  to  spend  The  admin- 
istrator Is  to  receive  117.500  salary.  aiMl  his 
two  deptrttes  are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  each.  While  I  shall,  of  course,  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  help  carry  out  the 
wtabes  of  the  Omgress.  I  feel,  as  I  have 
stated  before  several  congressional  ctnnmlt- 
teee,  that  the  work  could  have  been  done  by 
existing  agencies  effectively  and  with  a  ^eat 
saving  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  creation  of  a  new  agency  to 
supplant  a  numt>er  of  old  ones  results  only 
In  the  new  agency  being  added  to  the  cdd 
ones 

I  will  give  you  a  second  illustration  of  my 
point.  We  have  since  World  War  11  spent  on 
foreign  aid  of  one  kind  or  another  many 
billions  of  dollars.  It  ia,  aside  from  our 
military  expendittires.  the  bli^gest  Item  in 
our  budget  These  foreign-aid  activities  are 
carried  on  by  many  Government  agencies. 
There  has  been  a  growing  move  lately,  sup- 
ported by  many  man  of  prominence  fcnd  or- 
ganlaatlona  of  Importance,  to  create  a  new 
supei agency  to  handle  foreign  aid.  The  re- 
cent act  of  Congress  dealing  with  lorelgn- 
ald  discloses  dlsttirbing  progress  along  this 
line.  In  my  opinion,  as  I  said  recently  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Coicnalit  this  woxUd  cre- 
ate serious  if  not  insoluble  administrative 
and  foreign-relations  isDblems  and  in  the 
long  run  would  produce  an  unbearable  drain 
upon  the  taxpayers. 

Aside  from  other  argumrnts  which  might 
properly  be  brought  against  this  suggestion. 
one  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  unanswerable.  No 
department  at  Cabinet  level  should  be  cre- 
ated whose  sole  f  una  ion  le  tc  give  away 
money  We  don't  need  a  Santa  Claus  de- 
partment. Santa  Clatis  should  cq>erat«  as  a 
private,  not   a  public,   enterprise. 

In  connectlan  with  the  problem  involved 
in  curtaQtng  the  agencies  which  we  already 
have,  we  mt»t  begin  with  the  realization 
that  we  are  not  dividing  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  We  are  not  retaining  only  those  ac- 
tivities which  are  beneficial  and  eliminating 
those  which  are  useless.  In  almost  every 
case  we  will  be  forced  to  a  decision  to  retain 
or  abcmdon  activities  which  are  in  varying 
degrees  beneficial.  Obviously,  this  presents  a 
dlScTiIt  problem  and  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
tinpopular  Job. 

We  are  faced  initially  with  the  question 
of  the  relative  lApo^nce  of  Government 
8ctl\itle8:  in  fact  that  is  the  fundamental 
quectlon.  Let  us  take,  for  Itutance.  the 
matter  of  research.  The  oldest  and  certainly 
the  most  eminent  governmental  research 
authority  in  the  country  is  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  "Hje  Bureau  was  appropriated 
about  $8,500,000  for  Its  operation  this  past 
year.  In  contrast,  the  snnnal  appropriation 
for  tha  Department  of  Defeztse  currently  for 
rssaarrh  and  development  is  i:  400.ooo.000. 
The  OOce  of  the  Secretary  of  Detent  alone 
is  given  $90,000,000  for  these  purposes.  This 
latter  figure  itself  is  about  the  equivalent  of 
all  the  money  which  haa  been  appropriated 
for  reaearch  and  development  in  the  Narional 
Bureau  of  Standards  since  it  was  organized 
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50  jean  tugo.  Tbe  typlca!  quMtton.  Uiere> 
lore,  would  be:  U  approprtettoos  for  reaeardi 
and  (levelopment  are  to  Im  cut,  where  Is  the 
cut  to  be  made?  Tbe  qucatlun  Is  not  simply 
between  civilian  and  miUtary  expense  since 
tbe  Bureau  of  Standards,  outside  of  its  regu> 
lar  appropriation,  does  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
search lor  oUier  agencies,  chiefly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Two  yeaxs  aco  tbm%  wms  pacMd  out  to  the 
potato  itiowws  of  this  country  the  sum  of 
•190.000.000.  This  was  more  than  the  total 
amount  spent  that  year  in  my  Dejjartment 
for  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
deUc  Stirvey.  the  Patent  CMftce.  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  OfBoe  <ft  Bwlans  Economics. 
all  the  field  oOcea  of  the  Btu-eau  of  Farcl(n 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  Ofltee  of 
International  Trade. 

Last  year  the  United  States,  through  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  pro- 
vided Western  Europe  with  $374,000,000  for 
machinery  and  equipment  to  be  used  in 
constructing  cr  rebuilding  its  plants  and 
$817,000,000  for  raw  materials  to  ^  used  in 
luropean  Industries— a  total  of  trjOO.OOO,- 
000.  In  connection  with  national  defense 
during  the  pckst  year  bhere  was  committed 
a  billion  dollars  for  defense  plants  and  an 
additional  $1,100,000,000  for  defense  sup- 
porting facilities  in  the  United  States.  Here 
a  possible  alternative  confronts  us. 

I  am  not  undertaking  in  any  one  of  these 
cases  to  sviggest  which  of  tbe  contrasted 
appropriations  is  more  important.  The  an- 
swer may  be  clear  to  you.  It  Is  clear  that 
when  we  talk  about  economy  and  mean  It, 
we  arc  facing  a  very  tough  problem.  We 
really  miist  answer  the  question — tbe  $64 
question — or  shall  I  say  the  $64.000.000.- 
000 — what  do  we  eliminate?  It  seems  clear 
that  the  ftnt  thing  required  Is  a  certain  com- 
munity of  approach  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  be  discoviraged,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  mean  business  the  savings  can  be 
accomplished. 

The  backbone  of  our  capitalistic  system 
Is  Government  credit.  Lenin  once  said  that 
the  surest  way  to  destroy  a  capitalist  regime 
is  to  debauch  its  currency.  That  is  still 
true.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  must  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  balance 
the  budget.  The  failure  to  recognize  an 
emergency  mar  be  Just  at  fatal  as  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  end  of  an  emergency.  We 
cannot  avoid,  however,  the  unpieasant  task 
of  self -discipline  which  is  involved  in  meet- 
ing this  problem  ol  ec  )nomy.  There  is  a 
limit  to  what  we  can  do.  We  should  be 
malclng  choices  continually.  Eventually  we 
must  make  some  drastic  ones. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPftSmBNTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  vital  issues  crying  for  prompt  action 
by  the  Congres  is  approval  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii.  So  well  documented  is  the 
case  for  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Union  that  this  House  has  iwice  passed 
such  a  measure.  New  consideration  of 
this  step  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  should  be  given  a^  soon  as 
the  Congress  reconvenes  In  January. 

As  an  indication  of  the  readiness  of 
Hawaii   for   statehood  I  call  aLtention 


to  the  analysis  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution for  Hawaii.  The  study  was  made 
by  S.  Gale  Lowrie.  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  It  was  published  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Review.  Because  it  comes  from  a  schol- 
arly and  unprejudiced  source,  the  study 
further  supports  the  contention  that  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii  are  well  schooled  in 
the  underlying  principles  of  representa- 
tive government  and  ready  to  assume 
its  i-esponsibilities  as  well  as  its  bene- 
fits. Under  permission  granted  me  by 
the  House.  I  include  the  text  of  Dr. 
Lowrie's  study,  as  follows: 

A  CoNSTrrmoN  roa  Hawah 
(By  S.  Gale  Lowrie.  University  of  Cincinnati) 

A  convention  assembled  in  Honolulu  on 
April  4.  1950,  to  draft  the  constitution  for  the 
new  state  of  Hawaii  which  the  framers  hope 
will  soon  be  created  by  Congress.  On  July 
22  the  constitution  was  signed  in  the  throne 
room  of  the  old  lolani  Palace  in  ^  colorful 
ceremony.-  Sixty-two  of  the  sixty-three  del- 
egates signed  the  document,  and  the  Terri- 
torial legislature,  at  a  special  session  called 
for  that  piupose.  approved  its  submission 
to  the  electorate  by  a  unanimous  vote  In  the 
lower  house  and  with  but  two  opposing  votes 
in  the  senate.  The  voters  ratified  the  con- 
stitution at  the  general  election  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1950.  by  the  substantial  majority  of 
82.788  to  27.109.  Sentiment  for  statehood 
has  been  increasing  in  the  islands  until  It 
has  reached  the  proportion  registered  in  the 
referendum  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  minority  in  opposition  was  small, 
and  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  those 
voting  in  oppos  tion  registered  disapproval 
not  of  statehood  but  of  the  document  as 
written.  The  only  organized  oppxjsition 
came  from  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  which  is 
on  record  as  recently  as  May  1950  as  favor- 
ing the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union 
of  States. 

The  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of 
May  20,  1949,  authorizing  the  convention 
may  have  seemed  premattue,  since  congres- 
sional approval  for  statehood  is  yet  to  be 
sectired.  But  hope  was  high  that  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  would  admit  Hawaii  as  the 
forty-ninth  State,  and  in  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention  before  admission  was  as- 
sured, the  Territory  followed  the  precedent 
set  by  15  of  our  States.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Eighty-flrst  Congress  did 
In  fact  adopt  H.  R.  49  to  grant  statehood  to 
Hawaii  by  the  vote  of  262  to  110,  and  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs  recommended  the  measure  for  pas- 
sage. The  Senate  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  action  before  the  congressional  ses- 
sion drew  to  a  close,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  expressed  themselves  informaUy  as 
favoring  statehood.  However,  the  issue  was 
not  brought  to  a  vote  and  must  now  be  con- 
sidered anew  by  the  Eighty -second,  or  a  later, 
Congress.  But  there  is  confidence  that  the 
events  of  1850,  in  the  islands  and  in  Wash- 
ington. wUl  hasten  favorable  congressional 
action. 

Although  several  States  have  in  recent 
years  revised  their  constitutions  and  others 
have  adopted  amendments  proposed  by  con- 
ventions, there  have  been  no  original  docu- 
ments for  new  States  since  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  were  admitted  in  1912.  Much  care- 
ful research  has  been  given  State  constitu- 
tions In  the  Intervening  years,  and  Hawaii 
prepared  her  draft  In  the  light  of  these 
studies.  Most  of  the  States  have  constitu- 
tions which  have  been  outmoded  by  the 
technological  and  tocial  changes  of  the  last 
half  century.  Hawaii  had  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  draft  a  modern  document. 
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valuable  provision 
Hawaii  I  becomes  a 
governor,    who    will 


A  striking  feature  of  the  Hawaiian  Consti- 
tution ik  its  provision  for  a  strong  Governor 
to  be  elected  for  a  4-year  term.     In  addition 
to  the  asual  duties  ascribed  to  that  office — 
respons;  blllty  "for  the  faithful  execution  ol 
the  law  5,"  recommending  measures  to   the 
leglslati  ire,  granting  reprieves  and  pardons, 
acting  IS  commander  in  chief  of  the  State's 
armed    rorces — he    Is    given    important    ap- 
pointive   power,  and  each  principal  dei>*''t- 
ment      s     place4     under     his     supervision. 
Through  his  control  over  the  purse,  he  is  to 
possess    ample    authority    to    dominate    the 
'  activities.     Unless     the     legislature 
provide  otherwise,  no  other  executive 
to  be  chosen  by  election  except  the 
It  governor.     Instead  of  organizing 
kiniatrative  departments  by  constitu- 
Irovislons,  the  legislature  is  commis- 
\o  establish  not  more  than  20  prin- 
Dartments  In  accordance  with  major 
and,    unless    otherwise    provided, 
re  to  be  headed  by  single  executives, 
•partment  heads  are  to  be  appointed 
iovernor  for  terms  ending  with  his 
^d  they  are  subject  to  removal  with 
ite's  consent.    Tbe  constitution  re- 
|.he  Governor  to  appoint  an  admin- 
director  to  serve  at  this  pleasure, 
the  organic  act  which  now  governs 
the  Territory,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Appoints  the  Governor  and  secretary 
of  stat^.     The  latter  acts  for  the  chief  execu- 
tive when   the  Governor   is  absent  from  the 
State,  with  authority  to  exercise  all  powers 
vested  |ln  the  chief  executive's  office.     This 
is    to    continue    when 
State.     The    lieutenant 
probably    serve    as    sec- 
retary jof    state    ex    officio,    although    other 
duties  pay  be  provided  by  law,  will,  in  the 
absenci  of  the  Governor  from  the  SjAte  or 
his  incapacity  to  exercise  and  discharge  the 
duties  [of   his   office,    have    the    powers    and 
duties  lof    the   chief   executive    devolved    on 
the  office  of  Governor  becomes  va- 
le lieutenant  governor  will  become 
jr. 

lade  a  duty  of  the  Governor  to  sub- 
the  legislature  a  budget  comprising 
a  complete  plan  of  operating  expenditure 
and  C£  ;}ital  Improvements,  together  with  a 
statem  mt  of  anticipated  receipts  and  recom- 
menda  ions  for  new  revenue  from  taxes  or 
borrow  ng.  He  is  given  specLQc  authority  to 
veto  o)  reduce  items  in  appropriation  bills. 
A  sect  on  of  the  article  on  "Taxation  and 
Flnanc  >"  requiring  that  provision  be  made 
"lor  tl  e  control  of  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  app  ropriated  State  moneys,  and  for  the 
reduct  on  of  such  expenditure  under  pre- 
scribec  conditions,"  probably  contemplates 
a  conti  nuation  of  the  present  territorial  sys- 
tem of  allotments.  This  system  clothes  the 
Govert  or  with  the  power  of  expropriation. 
even  m  ith  respect  to  those  departments  or- 
ganized for  continuing  policies  under  board 
adminiBtratlon,  such  as  the  department  of 
|on  and  the  State  university.  Iq 
sire  to  bold  the  chief  executive  ac- 
)le,  the  farmers  have,  at  least  poten- 
et  up  one  of  the  most  powerful  execu- 
Ices  in  the  United  States, 
office  of  tbe  Governor  Is  further 
strengthened  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  legislature,  particularly  in  limiting  the 
sessioiis  to  60  and  30  days.  The  legislature 
la  to  Consist  of  two  houses,  a  senate  of  25 
members  elected  for  4  years,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  51  members  elected  for  3- 
year  t^ms.  The  organization  of  this  branch 
of  go\'trnment  was  affected  by  the  unique 
geogra|)hical  features  of  the  proposed  SUte, 
which  ^  consists  of  eight  principal  Islands, 
unequil  in  size,  population,  and  wealth,  and 
so  separated  that  passenger  travel  between 
them  %  principally  by  air.  To  represent  the 
geogra|)hlcal  areas,  senatorial  districts  art 
establ^hed  in  the  constitution,  and  th«M 
may  m  it  be  changed  except  by  constitutional 
amend  tnent.  which  must  be  approved  by  a 
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majority  vote  In  tbe  State  as  a  whole  and 
also  by  majority  votes  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties.  Representation  tn  the  lower  bouse 
is  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population. 
The  desire  to  give  the  Island  of  Oahu  ( which 
not  only  is  the  most  populous  of  the  islands, 
but  also  Is  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
ecooomic  and  financial  capital)  equal  repre- 
itatlon  without  reducing  existing  repre- 
itation  from  the  outer  islands,  resulted  in 
Increasing  tbe  size  of  this  body  to  51,  from 
its  present  size  of  30  in  the  Terrltcvlal  lower 
house.  Compared  to  the  size  of  legislatures 
of  other  States,  a  legislature  of  76  members 
is  not  a  large  one.  The  story  is  different 
when  one  considers  that  the  islands  have  a 
population  of  less  than  half  a  million. 
Under  present  conditions,  there  will  be  one 
member  of  tbe  legislature  for  each  1,760 
registered  voters. 

Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  to 
meet  annually,  but  it  Is  only  in  the  "general 
sessions"  to  be  held  in  the  odd-niunbered 
yean  that  general  laws  are  to  be  enacted. 
Tlw  seasions  held  In  the  even-numtMred 
year*  are  to  be  known  as  "budget  seasions," 
Umited  to  oonaideration  of  appropriatlODS 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  capital  im- 
provements, revenue  necessitated  thereby, 
constitutional  aznendnaents,  and  bills  to  caU 
elections.  Urgent  legislation  may  be  intro- 
duced upon  the  demand  of  two-thirda  o(  tbe 
full  membership  of  each  house.  Oeaval 
■asBliQBw  Biuart  conclude  in  60  days  and 
budget  sessions  in  30  days.  Tbe  OoTemor 
may  eztexKl  any  season  30  days.  The  Oov- 
erncM-  may  call  special  sesaKms,  but  may  not 
limit  their  agenda,  aa  he  may  in  aotne 
States. 

A  provlBlon  oS  the  New  Jersey  constitution 
wlilch  calls  for  the  return  of  tbe  legislature 
after  46  days  to  act  on  bills  vetoed  by  the 
Governor,  has  been  borrowed  and  incor- 
porated. No  steps  were  taiien  to  avoid  the 
lagtelatlve  jam  which  too  often  accompanies 
the  cloaing  days  of  legislative  sessions,  by 
arranging  tor  continuing  or  p^lodic  sessions. 
With  respect  to  those  bills  which  are  paaMd 
during  the  last  10  days  of  the  seasinn.  the 
Governor  is  allowed  45  days  tor  considera- 
tion. Those  he  vetoes  during  this  period  are 
to  be  recotuidered  by  the  legislsture  in  a 
special  veto  session.  The  legislature  is  to 
rettirn  after  this  45-day  period  to  revise  the 
bills  to  meet  the  Governor's  requests,  to  pass 
them  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  house,  or,  by  falling  to  do  so,  to 
acquiesce  In  the  veto. 

Although  the  legislature  is  empowered  to 
create  administrative  or  regtilatcry  boards, 
the  only  ones  provided  in  the  constitution 
are  the  board  of  regents  for  the  University 
of  Hawaii  and  the  board  of  education  to  con- 
trol the  public-school  system  of  the  State. 
Both  boskrds  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  tbe  consent  of  the  senate  and 
are  to  be  representative,  at  least  in  part,  of 
the  gwgraphlcal  subdivisions  of  the  SUte. 
In  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  board 
at  education,  names  are  to  be  taken  from 
panels  to  be  submitted  by  local  school  sd- 
vlsory  councils.  Central  control  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Territory  now  exisU 
tinder  the  provision*  of  the  organic  act  en- 
acted by  Ccngreaa  for  tbe  Territory. 

The  convention  Is  to  be  commended  for  its 
faith  that  the  legislatures  of  tbe  future  will 
be  competent  and  can  be  trusted  to  deal  with 
the  prohlMns  of  their  day.  In  conaequenoe.  it 
placed  fewer  restrictions  on  these  bodies  than 
are  to  be  fotind  In  moet  constitutiona.  A 
controversial  issue  arose  respecting  home 
rule  for  poHtlfa)  subdlvWooa.  Tbe  article 
Ineorporated  grants  local  aaandaa  tbe  right  to 
frame  and  adopt  charters  for  self-fovem- 
ment.  but  the  article  is  not  self -executing 
and  the  powers  wlU  be  ezercised  within  such 
limits  as  may  be  preacribed  by  law.     This 

proTlfikn.  oooMqucDUj,  inuats  Uttte  to  local 
bodies,  but  It  U  doutKf  ul  if  much  more  local 
autonomv  could  have   been  established   by 


constitutional  mandate.  Centra  llztng  ad- 
ministrative forces  are  at  work.  Public  edu- 
cation is  already  centralized;  the  entire  is- 
land of  Oahu  Is  for  most  municipal  purposes 
an  administrative  tmit.  The  geograpiiical 
nature  of  the  prorweed  state  may  demand 
special  traataaant  for  certain  areas,  and  tedi- 
nical  chaugea  aSeet  governmental  operatlaas. 
Tbe  decision  to  establish  the  judiciary  on 
an  appointive  basis  will  be  approved  by 
many  who  believe  that  the  elective  system  in 
most  of  the  States  fails  to  secure  the  most 
competent  judges.  The  supreme  court  will 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate 
justices.  There  are  to  be  circuit  courts  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may 
establish.  Judges  of  tbe  supreme  and  circuit 
courts  are  to  t)e  appointed  by  the  Ooremcr. 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
the  former  for  7-  and  the  latter  for  6-year 
terms.  They  may  be  removed,  for  causes 
provided  by  law.  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house  of  tbe  legislature  sitting  in  joint  ses- 
sion. If  an  agency  (to  be  set  up  by  law)  shall 
certify  to  the  Governor  that  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  or  circuit  cotirt  seems  so  Incapaci- 
tated as  to  prevent  performance  of  his  duties, 
the  Ocvemor  shall  appoint  a  board  of  three 
to  make  inquiries,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion the  Governor  may  remove  the  judge. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  Initiative  to 
propoae    either    statutes    or    constitutional 
amendments,  nor  for  the  referendum,  except 
on    constitutloEkal    amendxnenta.      Constitu- 
tional amendntenu  may  be  proposed  by  the 
legislature  or  by  conventions  caUad  for  that 
purpose.   Tbe  legislature  may  submit  amend- 
ments   which    have    received    a   two-thirds 
vote  in  each  House,  or  majority  votes  at  each 
of  two  successive  aeesions.     Conventions   to 
consider  constitutional  revision  wUl  be  called 
if  a  majority  at  tbe  voters  so  demand  when 
the  issue  appears  on  the  ballot.    The  conven- 
tion issue  ooay  be  submitted  by  the  legisla- 
ture at  any  general  or  qiecial  election,  and 
must  be  submitted  every  10  years.    The  Lieu- 
tenant Ocvemor  will  place  the  matter  before 
the  voters  If  the  legislature  fails  to  act  during 
this  InterraL    Amendments,  proposed  by  leg- 
islature or  conventlan.  must  be  approved  toy  a 
majority  of  those  wbo  vote  on  the  IsstMs.  and. 
In  addition,  by  3S  percent  of  those  who  vote 
at  the  election,  if  submitted  at  a  general  elec- 
tion.   Issties  voted  at  special  elections  mtist 
have  majorities  on  the  Issues  and  the  ap- 
proval at  S&  percent  at  the  registered  voters. 
Tbe  voting  age  isao  years. 
No  limitations  have  been  placed  on   the 
State's  power  to  tax.  but  a  debt  limitation  of 
•acOOOjOOO  Is  established,  which  may  not  be 
exceeded  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
hotue  of  tbe  legislature.   By  these  majorities, 
tbe  Icglalaturc  may  contract  debt  up  to  15 
percent  of  tbe  asaesaed  value  of  real  estate. 
Debu  of  local  subdivialons  arc  limited  to  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  sut>- 
division.    These  limitations  are  not  ap|^- 
cable  to  debu  to  raise  funds  to  suppress  in- 
surrection, to  repel  invasion,  or  to  meet  dls- 
asto^.     They  are   not   appbcabie  to  bonds 
secured  by  the  revenues  ot  enterprisea  and 
public  corporattons.  nor  to  raCundlag  beads. 
Tbe  procedures  to  be  followed  in  tbe  passage 
of  appropriation  bills  and  in  debt  adminis- 
tration are  set  forth  in  some  detaU. 

The  convention  which  framed  the  Hawai- 
ian oonsUtutloii.  white  oonaervatlve.  waa 
miDdftil  of  tbe  social  obUgattona  of  a  modtm 
state.  But  rather  than  outline  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  State  to  foUow.  It  was 
content  to  assert  tbe  basic  duties  of  the  State. 
leavii^  it  to  tbe  leglalatures  of  the  future  to 
dSTlae  appropriate  means  of  meeting 
oMIgs  tinns  The  State  mtist  take 
to  prookote  the  public  health,  provide  dooil- 
dUaxT  care  for  mantally  or  plufetralty  beadi- 
capped  and  assist  those  tmable  to  matwtsln 
IlTtag  Haiulank  conpgtlble  with  health  and 
dsoaacy.  Tbe  State  may  aastat  la  sttim  daar- 
ance.  in  providing  housing  for  these  with  low 


I.  and  in  rehabillUting  substandard 
Public  lands  are  tc  be  used  as  fully 
as  possible  to  encourage  farm  and  home 
ownership.  For  the  development  of  places  of 
beauty  and  of  historical  or  cultural  interest, 
private  property  may  be  subject  to  reasonable 
regulation. 

The  constitution  contains  the  tisual  guar- 
anties to  protect  civil  liberties.  Influenced 
by  experiences  In  the  islands  during  the  Sec- 
oxui  'World  War,  the  power  of  suspending  the 
writ  of  habeas  corptts.  or  laws,  is  tc  be  exer- 
cised only  by  the  leglsUture,  or.  in  p>articuUu^ 
cases,  as  the  legislature  may  expressly  pro- 
vide. There  wUl  be  no  discrimination  or 
segregation  on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion. 

The  dvll  service  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
mo'it  principle,  and  the  retirement  system. 
Which  is  to  include  the  judges.  Is  declared  a 
contractual  relatiODabip.  Public  employees 
may  organiM  and  make  known  their  griev- 
ances and  proposals:  private  employees  may 
organise  for  collective  bargaining. 

The  style  and  arrangement  of  the  proposed 
constitution  are  exceUent.  It  is  a  brief  docu- 
ment which  contains  fewer  provisions  of  a 
statutory  character  than  wlU  be  found  in  the 
constitutions  of  most  of  the  States. 


Tb«  A^uhnral  CoBseryation  Profrti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oKi-itaoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI\T3 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  jO  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkoou).  I  include  the  following: 

Trz  AcKictTLTxnui.  OoMBBVATioN  Paooauf 

TBS  son.  coMaatvanoir  am  oomistjc  At.Lcrr- 

acT 


The  agrlcoltoral  eotwcrvatkm  programs  at 
tbe  United  Btates  Departnent  of  Agrictil- 
ture  are  carried  out  under  the  provisions  ai 
tbe  Soil  Conservation  and  Don^estlc  Allot- 
ment Act,  Public  Law  461.  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  aiiproved  Bsbruary  29.  1836.  This 
act  amended  and  aqpplemented  the  Soil  Ero- 
sion Act  of  I881&.  Public  Law  46.  Seveaty- 
fourth  Congress  Its  enactment  provided  for 
a  new  agricultural  conservation  program. 
The  Sou  Erosion  Act  ai  1936  expressed  the 
policy  of  tbe  Congress  "to  jvovlde  for  tbe 
protection  ot  land  resources  against  erosion 
and  for  other  yui  puses."  Tbe  amendmenU 
approved  February  29,  1936  (The  80U  Con- 
servatSon  and  Dooasstic  AUoCmeat  Act), 
added  the  <  ipressttip  of  the  pottey  of  the 
Oopgress  "to  promote  tbe  conservation  and 
protable  nss  of  agricultural  Und  resources." 
More  sperttlcaHy.  the  ameiMlments  state  that 
the  policy  and  purposes  of  the  act  are:  (1) 
Preservation  and  taprovement  of  soil  fer- 
tility: (2)  pimnotiuo  of  the  economic  use 
and  conaenratlon  of  land:  (3)  dimiavyoB  c< 
exploitation  and  wasteful  and  tmscispttfle 
use  at  national  soU  iiauuiues:  and  (4)  pro- 
tection of  rivers  and  huixirs  against  the  re- 
sulU  oc  soil  erosion  In  aid  of  aatiktaining 
the  navigabiUty  of  waters  and  water  coursea 
and  in  aid  at  Hood  eontroL* 

AOiaui  uii'aaTfOK  or  the  A6ncT7i.TUSAi. 
coirsxxvATioii  ntocXAM 

Previous  to  the  reorganlxation  of  the  soil 
cooaervation  and  agricultural  research  actlv- 
iUes  of  the  United  States  Dqiartment  of  Ag- 
riculture announced  by  Secretary  of  Agrtcnl- 
ture  Charles  F.  Brannan  en  February  16, 
1951,  the  soil  conserratkm  proKnim  1 
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bMkatiy  of  two  progrun*.  one  Mtrciinlstcred 
hf  the  Soil  Oonaervatkn  Senrkse  and  the 
other  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

THE   SOIL   COnSMMttLTtam  nBTTCZ   PtOGBAM 

The  Soil  Consorvatlon  Service  has  oeen 
considered  the  technical  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  aids  In  bring- 
ing about  physical  adjustments  m  land  use 
to  conserve  soil  and  water  resources,  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  and  balanced  agricul- 
ture, and  In  reducing  the  hazards  of  floods 
and  sedimentation.  In  carrying  out  Its  pro- 
gram, the  service  conducts  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  character,  caiises.  effects,  and  extent 
of  soil  and  water  loss  and  to  develop,  adapt, 
and  Improve  conservation  farming  practices 
and  methods  which  will  adequately  protect 
our  farm  land  and  water  resources.  The  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  practices  is 
accpmpllshed  by  laboratory  and  plot  work 
to  develop  basic  Information  and  by  experi- 
ment station  field  trials  or  practices.  The 
work  of  the  service  is  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  agricultural  exp>erlment 
stations  and  other  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiire  agencies,  and  Is  correlated  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminls- 
tiation. 

Federal  Oovemjnent  expenditures  for  soil 
cotiaervatlon  research  and  soil  conservation 
operations  carried  on  by  the  Soli  Conserva- 
tion Service  during  fiscal  year  1950.  totaled 
$52,846,176.= 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  during  fiscal  year  1950.  have 
probably  been  greater  than  in  any  previous 
yew.  Throughout  the  year,  planned  soil 
conservation  measures  and  land  use  adjust- 
ments were  applied  in  amounts  equal  to 
complete  treatment  on  approximately  26.- 
OOC.OCO  acres.  Complete  conservation  plans 
were  made  according  to  the  needs  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  land,  for  about  132.000  farms 
and  ranches.  These  plans  cover«a  nearly 
39.000.000  acres.  In  addition  to  tl-^e  conser- 
vation plans  carried  out  on  the  farms  and 
ranches,  detailed  soli  conservation  surveys 
were  completed  on  more  than  31.000.000 
acres.  This  work  was  all  done  In  the  soil 
conservation  districts  by  technicians  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  working  with  the 
farmers.* 

In  carrying  out  its  program  for  fiscal  year 
_^.^  1950.  the  Service  cooperated  with  2.200  soil 
f^^'  conservation  districts.  These  districts  in- 
cluded approximately  four-fifths  of  all  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  Nation.  The  Serv- 
ice did  not  give  these  districts  all  the  help 
they  desired  and  requested,  however,  because 
of  its  limited  facilities  and  personnel. 

IMII  III  Mini  CONSERVATION  PKOCRAM  ADMIN- 
nmSIS  BT  THK  PROOncTION  AND  MAaXZTIMa 
ADM  imSTSATION 

The  agricultural  conservation  program, 
administered  by  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  is  the  means  by  which 
the  Government  oOers  to  help  farmers  fi- 
nance specific  conservation  practices  that  are 
needed  and  that  will  be  needed  In  the  future. 
ThU  program  Is  designed  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  national  soil  and-  water  re- 
sources by  encouraging  and  assisting  farm- 
ers to  carry  out  on  their  farms  approved 
soil-bulldlng  and  soil  and  water  conserving 
practices  in  greater  volume  and  variety  than 
would  be  performed  without  such  assistance. 

Financial  and  other  aid  Is  available  on  re- 
quest, under  the  program,  tq  aU  farmers  in 
the -United  States,  Territories,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Funds  appropriat- 
ed for  this  purpose  are  distributed  among 
the  various  States,  Territories,  and  inmiiar 


•U. 'S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

•U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Report 

of  the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

1950,  p.  8. 


areas  on  the  t>asis  of  their  conservation 
needs.  The  amount  of  assistance  required 
by  any  one  State  or  area  is  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
land,  climatic  conditions,  crops  grown,  and 
the  extent  of  particular  practices  needed  to 
prevent  wind  and  water  erosion,  to  conserve 
water  and  improve  its  utilization  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease soil  fertility. 

Assistance  offered  on  individual  farms  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  farmers  to  carry  out 
effective  soli  conservation  practices.  Finan- 
cial assistance  is  given  to  farmers  for  prac- 
tices which  represent  orderly  progress  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  practical  conserva- 
tion farming.  The  payments  to  farmers  for 
completing  authorized  conservation  prac- 
tices average  less  thati  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  practice,  and  consist 
of  materials,  services,  and  reimbursement 
payments.  The  practices  for  which  farm- 
ers can  obtain  Government  assistance  gen- 
erally Include  four  major  classes:  (1)  Con- 
struction practices  such  as  terracing  and  lev- 
eling land:  (2)  establishing  and  improving 
pastures  of  perennial  grasses  ond  other  per- 
manent cover;  (3)  growing  annual  or  per- 
manent cover- crops;  and  (4)  applying  min- 
erals such  as  lime,  potash,  and  phosphate,  to 
pasture  and  hay -land  sods. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  Is 
administered  locally  by  State,  county,  and 
community  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration committees.  The  county  and 
community  committees  are  elected  by  the 
farmers  of  their  respective  counties  and  com- 
munities. The  State  committee  is  also  a 
farmer  committee,  its  members  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
farmer  committees,  with  the  advice  of  the 
technical  committees  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agri- 
cultural agencies,  select  and  develop  the 
conservation  practices  which  make  up  the 
State  and  county  programs.  These  farmer 
committees  also  determine  In  a  large  degree 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  applies  to  In- 
dividual farms,  and  they  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  program  In  the 
Interest  of  the  entire  Nation,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  con- 
servation with  available  funds. 

Farmers  in  every  agricultural  county  and 
community  In  the  country  are  cooperating 
in  the  agricultural-conservation  program. 
During  the  crop  year  1949.  these  farmers  car- 
ried out  approved  soil-  and  water-conserva- 
tion practices  on  2,586,791  farms  comprising 
approximately  62  percent  of  the  Nations 
cropland. 

These  practices  were  carried  out  on  a 
share-the-cost  basis.  The  cooperating  farm- 
ers, on  the  average,  paid  for  about  half  the 
out-of-pocket  cost  and  in  addition  did  the 
work.  The  Investment  of  the  Nation  in  pro- 
tecting Its  soil  and  water  resources  and  In 
building  a  more  productive  agriculture  Is 
paying  dividends  in  maintaining  high  pro- 
duction from  our  farms.  Continued  high 
farm  production  and  protection  of  the  Na- 
tion's soil  and  water  resources  are  Impor- 
tant parts  of  our  national  defense  effort. 

The  1949  program  was  a  continuation  cf 
the  program  of  the  previous  year.  Changes 
for  1949  came  as  a  result  of  experience  with 
the  previous  programs.  Acreage  allotments 
on  a  number  of  the  major  crops  provided 
an  opportunity  for  farmers  to  use  the  land 
taken  out  of  the  allotment  crops  to  carry 
out  conservation  on  a  more  Intensive  scale. 
PartlctUar  encouragement  was  given  to  in- 
crease the  acreages  of  grasses  and  legumes. 
A  survey  of  grass  and  legume  seed  needs 
and  special  emphasis  on  seed  production 
gave  further  encouragement  to  this  aspect 
of  conservation. 

Cooperating  farmers,  during  the  1949  pro- 
gram year,  encouraged  and  aided  by  assist- 


ance provided  under  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  on  a  share-the-cost  basis- 
Seeded  5.035.975  acres  of  pasture. 

Constructed  58.261  dams  for  livestock  wa- 
ter. 

Established  17.379.703  acres  of  green  ma- 
nure And  cover  crops. 

Bul|t  443.328.000  linear  feet  of  terraces. 

Fartoied  3,336.249  acres  of  intertilled  and 
2. 539.175  acres  of  close-sown  crops  on  the 
contour. 

Cariied  out  contour  strip  cropping  on  229,- 
075  aQres. 

Coi^tructed  39.787  dams  for  erosion  con- 
trol (|torage  type)  and  1,642  dams  for  Irrl- 
gatloi|. 

Apiled  24.933.957  tons  of  liming  materi- 
als. a$d  3.109.972  tons  of  phosphate  (20  per- 
cent f.O-  equivalent),  to  aid  in  establishing 
and  Inaintaining  stands  of  grasses  and 
legun|es. 

Platted  95,573  acres  of  forest  trees  and 
shruti^. 

The)  accomplishments  of  program  year 
1949  lidded  to  conservation  measures  car- 
ried (iut  since  the  beginning  of  the  agricul- 
tural' conservation  program  In  1936  have 
helped  to  Increase  the  country's  assurance 
of  continued  abundant  production  from  the 
land.  I  From  1936  through  1949,  farmers  co- 
operaltlng  In  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  have  carried  out  the  following  soU- 
and  ♦ater-conservatlon  practices: 

Seefled  45,837,893  acres  of  pasture  and 
rangei  land. 

Coiistructed  917.122  storage-typ>e  dams  and 
reseriloirs. 

Improved  the  farm  land  of  the  Nation  with 
232.7^.415  tons  of  lime. 

Enrtch  the  soil  with  21.195.371  tons  of 
superphosphate  (20  percent  PjO.  equivalent) . 

Established  "^S  1,972,655  acres  of  green 
mani^e  and  cover  crops. 

Terraced  16,944.432  acres  of  farm  land. 

Faitned  126,811,567  acres  of  farm  land  on 
the  contour. 

Field-stripped  71.643.300  acres  to  control 
wind  land  water  erosion. 

Planted  784,023  acres  of  trees.* 

Th<  estimated  gross  assistance  to  farmers 
for  conservation  practices  during  the  1949 
program  year  was  »223.855.000.  Although 
the  liaxlmum  assistance  allowable  was  $750 
per  firm  operator,  actually.  Individual  pay- 
mentf  averaged  $79.15  for  the  1949  program. 
It  Is  alleged,  however,  that  this  assistance 
represents  only  a  small  part  of  the  value  of 
the  conservation  practices  carried  out. 
Farmers,  matching  with  their  own  funds  and 
labor! the  assistance  provided,  and  carrying 
out  additional  conservation  measures  be- 
causci  of  the  encouragement  and  aid  given, 
more  than  doubled  in  value  of  conservation 
pract^es  the  funds  made  available  through 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

Conservation  work  was  further  stimulated 
throi^h  the  farmers'  and  rancher's  con- 
servation program  Initiated  during  the  last 
half  <Jf  the  fiscal  year  1949  in  a  few  counties 
and  Expanded  to  73  counties  in  33  States 
in  19iO.  Under  this  program,  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  develop  their  own  conserva- 
tion program  and  then  available  assistance 
from  all  sources.  Federal  agencies.  State 
and  local  groups,  and  private  enterprises, 
was  Itted  so  far  as  possible  to  the  needs 
of  th*  individual  farm. 

Soi^e  of  the  leaders  In  the  agricultural 
conservation  movement  feel  that  this  work 
has  accelerated  thinking  and  action  In  meet- 
ing Conservation  problems  on  individual 
farm%  and  that  although  many  of  these 
problems  are  local  In  nature,  they  vitally 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  is  be- 
lleve<|  by  administrators  of  the  program  that 
this  Approach  will  provide  more  complete 
and  epcact  Information,  farm  by  farm,  as  to 


♦U. 
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the  conservation  problems  which  exist,  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  develop  and  op>erate  a  more 
effective  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.' 

THE     CONTEMPLATCO     ACBICULTtnUL     CONSEBVA- 
TION  PBOGRAM  FOS   1951 

Efforts  to  promote  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  agricultural  land  and  water  re- 
aovu-ces  will  be  continued  during  1951.  It  Is 
estimated  that  $257,500,000  wUl  be  avaUable 
for  conservation  payments  to  farmers  to  as- 
sist them  In  carrying  out  approved  conser- 
vation practices  on  their  farms.  Mtfny  of  the 
practices  approved  for  the  past  year  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  1951  program 
year.  In  working  out  the  conservation  pro- 
gram for  1951  the  program  will  be  planned 
to  fit  in  with  the  national  preparedness  pro- 
gram. Farmers  are  being  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce more  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
grains.  This  means  that  some  conservation 
practices  emphasized  during  the  past  year 
will  not  be  carried  on  as  extensively  in  1951. 
Practices  will  be  planned  and  approved  that 
will  lead  to  adequate  production  of  com- 
modities needed  for  national  defense  both 
now  and  In  the  future. 

Assistance  will  be  given  to  farmers  carrying 
out  conservation  practices  under  the  1951 
agricultural-conservation  program  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  1951  National 
Bulletin  issued  September  1950.  as  amended. 
The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the 
conservation  practices  applicable  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  which  are  contem- 
plated lor  the  1951  program  year: 

1.  Practices  to  develop  cropping  systems 
that  protect  the  soil  and  restore,  improve, 
and  maintain  soil  productivity, 

2.  Practices  to  restore  and  maintain  range 
and  permanent  pasture. 

3.  Practices  to  conserve  and  obtain  efficient 
use  of  agricultural  water. 

4.  Drainage  practices  to  permit  land-use 
adjustment  needed  In  establishing  soil-con- 
serving cropping  systems,  or  to  permit  other 
measures  required  to  conserve  soil  and  wa- 
ter resources. 

5.  Practices  to  establish,  restore,  and  main- 
tain farm  woodland. 

6.  Practices  to  protect  soil  from  wind  and 
water  erosion. 

The  above  list  Includes  the  major  classes 
of  conservation  practices  that  will  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  1951  program  year. 
Numerous  specific  program  will  be  used  to 
achieve  the  desired  results  under  each  of 
these  general  classes. 

COORDINATION       OF       AGRICXTLTCrRAI,       RESOUBCES 
CONSERVATION     SERVICES 

On  February  16.  1951.  the  Secretary  cf 
Agriculture.  Charles  F.  Brannan.  announced 
the  reorganization  of  the  soil  cqpservatlon 
and  agricultural  research  artivities  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  sUted  that  the  administrative  changes 
being  put  Into  effect  seek  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Eicecutlve  Branch  of  the 
Government— the  group  generally  known  as 
the  Hoover  Commission— as  they  pertain 
to  soil  conservation  and  agricultural  re- 
search Mr.  Brannan  explained  further  that 
he  felt  that  the  changes  wUl  enable  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  do  its  work  more 
efficiently  and  economically  and  that  the  Na- 
tion would  be  assured  of  more  soil  conserva- 
tion per  appropriated  dollar. 

As  now  organized,  a  single  policy  will 
govern  the  soil  conservation  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ac- 
tivities will  be  carried  out  through  a  unified 
and  Interlocking  admlnlsuatlve  organiza- 
tion. 


"The  basic  physical  objective  of  soil  con- 
servation activities  by  the  Department  agen- 
cies shall  be  the  use  of  each  acre  of  agricul- 
tural land  within  Its  capabiUties  and  the 
treatment  of  each  acre  of  agricultural  land 
In  accordance  with  Its  needs  for  protection 
and  Improvement."  • 

The  conservation  programs  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration,  will 
be  supervised  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  supervision  of  this 
official  these  agencies  will  Jointly  determine 
the  soil  conservation  practices  and  rates  of 
payment  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  These  are  decisions  for  which  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
has  had  sole  responsibility,  although  in  prac- 
tice PMA  has  consulted  the  other  agencies. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
also  maintain  a  continuous  survey  of  the 
agricultural  resources  activities  of  the  De- 
partment and  determine  with  the  Secretary 
such  action,  including  transfer  of  functions. 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  In- 
sure Integration,  effectiveness,  and  economy 
of  these  activities. 

The  land  and  water  resources  staff  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretai7  will  be  assigned  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  In  charge  of  agricul- 
tural resources  conservation  services,  to 
assist  him  In  carrying  out  the  Department's 
responsibilities  relating  to  flood  control, 
river  basin  investigations,  and  various  other 
matters  concerning  land  and  water  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  reorganization  plan  also  provides  for 
unification  of  the  agricultural  conservation 
field  wijrk.  In  each  Sute  and  county.  p>er- 
sonnel  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion win  be  housed  In  the  same  building  as 
soon  as  possible.  At  present,  farmers  and 
others  having  soil  conservation  business  with 
both  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
may  have  to  go  from  one  office  to  another 
in  the  sanae  town  or  even  in  different  towns.* 


Why  We  Are  Fighting 


general  public  is  showing  in  what  is  going 
on  over  there — how  little  It  knows  about 
why  we -are  lighting,  and  how  little  It  cares 
atx)Ut  the  outcome.  There  are  no  send-offs 
for  departing  soldiers,  no  welcoming  parties 
for  returning  veterans.  There  Is  no  singing 
of  war  songs.  There  are  no  orations  about 
the  Invincibility  of  American  arms.  There 
are  no  sermons  about  the  Justice  of  our 
cause,  few  editorials  whose  purpose  Is  to 
mold  sentiment  for  what  we  are  undertaking 
to  do. 

This.  too.  when  the  world  destiny  hangs  on 
the  outcome  of  that  war.  and  when  democ- 
racy and  Christianity  never  had  more  at 
stake.  While  we  are  bearing  most  of  the 
burden,  that  war  really  is  being  fought  by 
the  United  Nations,  not  by  the  United  States 
alone.  Its  purpose  Is  to  put  an  end  to 
aggression,  to  make  this  world  safe  from  any 
present  or  future  attempt  at  world  domina- 
tion.   If  it  is  lost,  communism  will  win. 

If  communism  wins,  Christianity  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  set-back  In  500  years. 
What  is  happening  in  Russia,  where  religion 
Is  not  tolerated,  and  China,  from  which  all 
missionaries  are  being  expelled,  and  In  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, In  which  preachers  and  priests  art 
being  Imprisoned,  is  what  will  happen  In 
other  countries  on  every  continent.  If  our 
side  wins,  it  wlU  mean  an  end  to  aggression. 
It  Will  mean  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  a  continuance  of  our  way  of 
life,  and  freedom  to  carry  the  Gospel  wher- 
ever we  please.  With  so  much  at  stake  how 
can  pulpit,  press,  and  people  be  so 
indifferent? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missoxnci 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
day  of  columnists  and  broadcasters,  but 
the  most  pertinent  column  on  Missouri 
and  American  affairs  is  the  column  by 
H.  J.  Blanton,  which  has  appeared  regu- 
larly for  many  years  in  the  Monroe 
County  Appeal,  of  Paris,  Mo. 

Mr.  Blanton  has  received  every 
honor— local,  State,  and  national— that 
could  be  conferred  on  a  newspaperman, 
and  both  he  and  the  Appeal  have  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  articles  and 
features,  notably  in  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  other  national  magazines. 

Under  leave  to  extend  remarks  I  am 
including  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from 
last  week's  issue  of  his  famous  column: 
No  Enthusiasm  rot  GakATEsr  Wab 

Young  men  who  come  back  from  Korea 
are  shocked  to  find  how  little  Interest  the 


Let's  Avoid  a  Greater  Korea  in  Iran — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  Makes  Common- 
Sense  Proposal  To  Avoid  Explosioa  in 
Mi(l<ile  East 


» U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  Report 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  1950. 
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•  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrlcxilture,  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary,  Memorandum  No.  1278.  Febru- 
ary 15.  1951. 

'  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Memo- 
randum No.  1278,  February  18,  1951. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  editorials  recently  set 
forth  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Hearst  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  proposes 
a  plan  formulated  by  J.  Kingsbury 
Smith,  European  general  manager.  INS. 
which  seems  to  be  the  common-sense 
approach  to  avoid  a  greater  Korea  and 
a  possible  explosion  that  might  inaugu- 
rate world  war  in  starting  in  Iran. 

It  would  t)e  a  grave  mistake  for  us  to 
support  exclusively  British  policies  in 
Iran  or  any  place  else,  particularly  if 
those  policies  are  inimical  to  the  Iranian 
people  or  other  people  elsewhere. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorials 
provide  a  just  basis  for  a  settlement 
when  they  propose  that  the  rights  of  the 
Iranian  people  are  primary  in  any  settle- 
ment of  the  Iranian  oil  question. 

Particularly  pertinent  is  the  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Packman,  No 
Blood  Bath  Over  Iran's  Oil.  I  wish  to 
set  forth  hereinafter  the  three  editorials; 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  October 
9,  1951] 
Act  Now  To  ParvtNT  Wsa  m  laAir 

Unless  swift  and  decisive  steps  ue  set  In 
motion    by    an    administration    whidi    has 
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tedly  bumbled  Um  problem  up  till  now. 
fan*  a  mper-Korea  In  Iran  sbould 
mr  detonate  In  that  oll-rlcb  arem. 

TlM  aptatL  tbat  could  toucti  oS  a  tblrd 
VQfld  war  Is  clearly  flickering  and  it  Is  the 
nrpant  duty  of  our  Government  to  snuff 
It  out  wbUe  there  U  >tUl  time. 

Each  paaslng  day  edges  us  closer  to  war. 
as  America's  Involvement  is  a  foregone  con- 
cluslcn  should  violence  flare. 

British  power  would  be  pitted  against 
Iranian  fervor  In  the  early  stages,  with  Stalin 
waiting  In  the  wings  for  the  cue  that  would 
pMfel  the  Red  Army  ov-er  the  border  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet-Iran  pact  of  1921. 

The  United  States  has  no  chance  of  keep- 
ing out  once  England  and  Russia  commit 
armed  forces  to  the  scramble. 

Thus  far  our  efforts  to  mediate  in  the 
trouble  tone  have  not  been  distinguished  by 
their  sagacity. 

The  same  rigid  adherence  to  Aoglo- 
Amerlcan  unity  that  shackled  General  Mac- 
Arthur  In  Korea  has  paralysed  otir  cbanoa 
to  effect  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  both 
ik'es. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  approach, 
and  the  Hearst  newspapers  believe  the 
formula  is  to  be  found  in  the  plan  advanced 
by  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  £uroF>ean  general 
manager   for   International    News   Service. 

Mr.  Smith  advocates  the  formatlcn  of  an 
International  committee,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  Iran,  England,  and  coun- 
tries which  have  received  Iranian  oil  In  the 
past. 

This  group  would  recognise  the  Just  rights 
of  both  Britain  and  Iran;  it  would  Insure  the 
continued  production  of  oil,  so  urgently 
needed  to  fuel  the  western  world's  rearma- 
ment effort. 

Most  of  all.  it  would  prevent  i»r»trate  Iran 
ficm  falling  Into  the  yawning  embrace  of 
communism. 

Prospects  of  a  quick  settlement  through 
the  United  Nations  are  not  bright,  but  the 
Smith  plan  at  least  should  receive  as  much 
consideration  sts  any  other  proposal. 

It  favors  the  Iranians  who  would  still  con- 
trol their  oil  Indu-stry.  It  woald  provide 
needed  revenue  to  finance  their  country's 
economic  development  and  thus  lift  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  a  majority  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  population.  And  the  funds  for  such 
a  program  would  be  made  available  in  Iran 
and  not  be  handled  by  politicians. 

A  stumbling  block  in  any  U.  N.  decision 
Is  that  Soviet  Russia  still  holds  the  power 
of  veto.  The  Russians  could  be  expected  to 
exercise  this  power  If  only  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling  in  Iran. 

'Couldnt  the  dispute  be  settled  outside 
the  U.  N.? 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Our  leaders  have 
already  delayed  too  long.  The  State  Depart- 
ment should  act  qulclcly  to  inject  reason  Into 
ft  pftettonste  dispute  that  cotUd  become  the 
tinder  box  of  world  war  III. 

The  American  Government  should  throw 
its  influence  behind  the  Smith  plan,  a  for- 
mula for  peace  that  would  forestall  once  and 
for  all  a  super-Korea  in  Iran. 


[Fl!tun  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  at 
October  6,  1951 J 

No  Bux>o  Bath  Ovcb  laaii's  On. 

Great  Britain  has  shown  good  sense  in 
dackllng  to  take  home  her  oil  experts  irom 
Abadan.  as  demanded  by  Iran. 

By  so  doing  she  has  avoided  a  strong  poeel- 
bllity  of  getting  a  black  eye  In  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  least.  And  by  bowing  to 
Iran's  national  pride  she  has  made  a  signif- 
icant, although  tardy,  move  for  peace. 

Wot  this  Americans  should  be  iiiiHiful.  be- 
eatise  it  would  be  foolish  to  thinlE  ve  could 
avoid  invotvemsnt  In  a  British  war  to  en- 
force her  oil  contract  in  Iran.    Just  as  fool- 


iah  as  to  try  to  unscramble  an  egg.  Having 
entered  into  the  global  wrestling  tor  world 
power  In  the  First  World  War  and  its  natural 
sequel  in  the  Second  World  War.  no  war 
InvolTing  any  major  nation  could  break  out 
without  affecting  our  interests. 

While  Russia  could  poesibly  stay  out  of 
open  Involvement  in  the  war  in  Korea  If  it 
went  against  her  interests,  she  could  And  it 
convenient  to  jump  into  Iran  If  Britain  tried 
to  defy  the  Persians.  Not  only  is  Russia  in 
a  good  military  i>o8itlon  there,  but  she  would 
be  doubly  armed  with  the  moral  excuse  of 
going  to  the  aid  of  a  little  neighbor  resisting 
liivasioix. 

Such  a  clash  in  Iran  would  bring  America 
in  up  to  its  neck.  But  such  a  war  would  lack 
the  m<»-ai  reasons  for  all  of  our  previous  re- 
sort to  arms.  Such  a  tragedy  woxild  find  us 
in  the  position  of  fighting  to  enforce  a  com- 
mercial contract  gained  by  a  great  nation 
from  a  small.  Inexperienced  country. 

Contracts  as  we  like  to  look  at  them  are 
agreements  of  mutual  Interest  between  par- 
ties who  are  equal  before  an  Inipartlal  court. 
Agreements  involving  nations,  at  this  stage 
of  world  organization,  are  finally  enfcffceable 
only  with  war. 

We  are  sure  Englishmen  don't  want  to 
fight  such  a  war. 

And  the  Iran  GovemTnent  surely  knows  it 
could  not  win  such  a  war.  And  we  don't 
want  to  go  to  war  over  this  issue. 

It  really  wouldn't  make  any  difference  who 
quit  fighting  first,  nobody  would  win  that 
war. 

This  is  certain,  that  short  of  war  Iran  has 
the  sovereign  right  to  change  its  mind  about 
who  is  going  to  exploit  her  very  valuable  oil 
property. 

This  much  is  also  certain,  that  we  of  the 
Industrial  west,  England  and  America,  etc.. 
need  that  oil — and  wp  can  pay  the  best  price 
for  it.  We  can  pay  in  more  than  gold.  We 
can  pay  in  food  and  machinery  desperately 
needed  to  put  Iran  on  its  feet. 

So  then,  without  any  fiu-ther  loss  of  time. 
let's  work  this  whole  problem  out  on  a  busi- 
ness and  humane  basis.  The  Hearst  news- 
papers have  started  the  ball  roiling  in  pro- 
posing a  new  international  company  to  do 
business  with  Iran  in  place  of  the  British 
firm  the  Persians  now  refuse  to  tolerate. 

Let's  not  turn  Iran's  pool  into  a  blood 
bath. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  September 
SO.  19511 

A  Plan  ros  Iean 
azADsaa  caw  help  pscgkam  to  savs  pcacx 

Only  one  thing  is  clear  concerning  the 
muddied  oil  dispute  between  Britain  and 
Iran:  Every  day  In  every  way  we're  being 
drawn  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  mess. 

Britain's  Socialist  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Attlee,  is  calling  on  President  Truman  to  do 
all  he  can  to  help  keep  the  British  oil  men 
in  Iran. 

The  new  American  Ambassador  to  Iran, 
Loy  Henderson,  couldn't  wait  to  present  his 
'  credentials  to  the  Shah  before  he  went  Into 
conference  with  Premier  Mossadegh  over  the 
troubles  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.,  which* 
Is  owned  by  the  British  Government. 

Secretary  Acheson  and  British  Ambassador 
Franks  went  into  a  huddle  in  Washington 
and  said  that  they  were  giving  every  consid- 
eration to  further  possible  action  in  the 
crisis. 

Within  the  last  34  hours  the  problem  has 
been  placed  before  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  experience  would 
indicate  that  a  Russian  veto  or  unlimited 
debate  could  prevent  a  solution  for  months. 

Stalin  has  said  nothing.  But  he  has  a 
treaty  giving  him  the  right  to  enter  Iran  if 
that  country  is  Invaded.  And  Stalin  has 
many  convenient  ideas  of  what  Invaded 
means. 


Wfbat  with  the  British  paratroops  mobi- 
lises^ ii^  the  Near  Bast,  the  50  British  war- 
8hli|B  in  Iranian  waters,  the  ugly  temper  of 
Iraaian  ultranationalLsts  and  the  Incitatlon 
of  its  Tudeh  Communists,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  hot  and  ready  makings  of  a  super- 
Korea. 

TD  make  the  picture  worse,  Churchin  has 
den^nded  that  Parliament  oppose  any  Brit- 
ish Withdrawal  in  Iran.  Should  Winnie  get 
his  lold  Job  back,  he  may  try  again  to  get 
the  generous  American  support  supplied  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1040. 

OfdLnarlly  our  advice  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  keep  as  far  away  as  possible 
froi^  this  dirty  squabble.  But  should  one 
spatk  ignite  a  shooting  war  between  the  Brit- 
ish |tnd  the  natives  and  should  the  Russians 
declare  themselves  in — well,  figure  it  out  for 
youtvelf.  While  you're  about  It  try  and  re- 
call any  "jxjllce  actions"  we've  kept  out  of 
recently. 

C^n  the  explosion  which  seems  Inevitable 
be  lorestalled?  Can  the  United  States  save 
its^f  blood  and  treasure  by  coming  forward 
wltft  an  emergency  solution  that  would  re- 
solve the  deadlock? 

J.  Kingsbury  Smith.  European  general 
mailager  for  International  News  Service, 
sjjeat  several  weeks  In  Tehran  as  the  dispute 
neated  the  showdown  stage.  He  talked  with 
and  listened  to  all  the  principals  involved 

a  wrote  a  penetratiiig  analysis  of  the  elt- 
on  which  was  published  In  the  Hearst 
spapers  at  the  time. 

A'  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Smith  amplified  the 
coverage  with  a  report.  In  the  report  he 
'suggested  a  simple  plan  which  respected  the 
ligBts  of  both  sides  in  the  argument  and 
provided  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Tjfie  Hearst  newspapers  believe  that  the 
Sm|th  plan  has  solid  merit  and  advance  It 
at  this  time  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers: 

"llaln  objection  of  the  Iranian  Oovem- 
me$t  to  an  agreement  with  Britain  Is  that 
it  no  longer  wishes  to  have  a  British-owned 
con  ipany  control  its  oil  industry.  The  Iran- 
lam  I  feel  the  British  gave  them  a  raw  deal, 
tret  ted  them  as  inferior  people. 

'TRThy  not  create  an  international  company 
to  act  as  the  operating  agent  for  the  National 
OUiCo.  of  Iran? 

"^e  international  company  could  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Iran,  Britain,  and 
other  countries  which  are  the  chief  consum- 
ers of  Iranian  oil. 

"tjnder  such  an  arrangement.  Iran's  right 
to  tontrol  Its  own  oil  Industry  would  be  rec- 
ogiflzed.  At  the  atune  time,  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  industry  and  continued  flow  at 
Iranian  oil  to  the  free  world  would  be  assured. 

"jte  part  of  this  plan,  the  Iran  Covem- 
me|it  might  be  persuaded  t»  use  its  increased 
oil   revenue   to   finance   a  program   for   the 

3mlc*  rehabilitation    of    the    country 

people  are  among  the  most  poverty- 
ten  in  the  world. 

Such  a  program  already  exists.  It  WM 
for^iulatcd  by  a  group  of  American  economic 
exprrta  It  was  adopted  by  a  former  Iran- 
ian, Government.  It  came  to  nothing,  how- 
ever, because  of  lack  of  ftinds. 

"With  an  international  company  handling 
the  production  and  distribution  of  Iran's 
oil  resources  on  a  profit-sharing  bfuis.  the 
necessary  funds  would  become  available  for 
Imiflementatlon  of  that  program. 

"iThe  Iranian  Oovemment  could  probably 
be  persuaded  to  have  the  fuhds  for  the 
program  administered  by  an  International 
grc«ip  of  experts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
EcciiomJc  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Na($lons. 

'irhis  wotild  be  a  safeguard  against  oor- 
ru{4tlon  In  the  use  of  the  funds.  It  would 
metn  that  the  common  people  of  Iran  would 
be  Pie  chief  beneficiaries." 

It  Mr.  Smith's  Idea  makes  as  much  ssnse 
to  ^ou  as  It  does  to  us,  there  still  maj  be 
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time  to  force  a  statesmanlike  American  ap- 
proach to  the  Iranian  problem.  Here  is  what 
you  can  do.  Clip  this  editorial  and  nuUl  it 
to  yoiir  Senator  at  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing m  Washington.  D.  C.  The  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  are  Alzx&ndcs  Wxlzt  and  Joseph 
McCaktht. 

It   may  still  not  be  too  late  to  head  off 
another  Korea. 


UuTcrsity  of  lUiaois  Students  Urge 
VotiBf  A{e  Be  Lowered  to  18 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILUIf  OIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20,  19S1 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  r^rplexities  of  our  times  is  the  large 
number  of  our  people  who  fail  to  exercise 
their  most  precious  right — the  right  to 
vote.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  find 
a  demand  among  a  growing  number  of 
our  young  people  that  the  voting  age  be 
lowered  tc  18  in  order  that  they  may 
begin  to  exercise  this  right  earlier  than 
at  present.  Statutory  control  of  voting 
qualifications  is  a  State  matter,  of  course, 
but  it  appears  noteworthy  to  me  to  re- 
port a  movement  presently  talcing  place 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  to  obtain  legislative  con- 
sideration for  a  propKJsal  to  lower  the 
present  age  limit  from  21  to  18  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Reliable  figures  indi- 
cate there  are  approximately  465.000  per- 
sons in  the  State  between  the  aees  of  18 
to  21  who  woxild  thus  become  eligible  to 
cast  a  ballot. 

There  are  several  persuasive  reasons 
in  favor  of  the  change.  The  present 
limit  of  21  was  determined  in  a  period 
when  the  public  was  without  the  means 
for  obtaining  with  ease  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs,  public  issues,  and 
candidates  for  public  office.  Greater 
educational  opportunities  and  present- 
day  newsijajjer.  radio,  and  television  fa- 
cilities bring  the  problems  of  the  day  to 
all  the  people,  young  persons  included. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  Nation  has  had  to  turn  to  its 
youth  for  the  defense  of  the  land  twice 
in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
and  at  this  moment  is  doing  so  for  a  third 
time.  The  national  leadership  has  rec- 
ognired  the  fact  that  at  18  a  young  man 
is  mature  enough  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try. Surely  he  is  mature  enough  to  think 
for  his  country  as  well. 

Another  reason  with  some  measure  of 
weight  is  the  fact  that  good  government, 
by  our  standards,  demands  the  fullest 
possible  reflection  of  public  sentiment  at 
the  polls.  Voting,  or  not  voting,  is  a 
habit.  We  recogniie  the  fact  that  good 
habits  should  be  developed  early  in  life. 
A  yoimg  person  interested  in  meeting 
this  primary  responsibility  of  representa- 
tive government  is  likely  to  continue  that 
interest  and  continue  to  meet  that 
responsibility. 

The  caae  for  lowering  the  voting  age 
has  been  well  supported  by  an  informa- 


tive editorial  appearing  in  the  student 
newspaper,  the  Daily  mini,  of  which 
Garland  Ptltts  is  editor  in  chief.  Under 
permissioa  granted  me  in  the  House.  I 
am  including  the  editorial  in  the  Coic- 
oixssioHAL  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

Lowxa  THx  VoTorc  Acs. 
Because  of  Its  great  Import  on  the  subject 
of  lowering  the  Illinois  voting  age  to  18.  we 
quote  in  full  President  Oeorge  D.  Stoddard's 
statement  on  the  subject  from  a  recent  book: 
"Now  is  a  good  time  to  abandon  the  idea 
that  at  age  21.  and  not  before,  the  American 
citizen  is  entitled  to  ftiil  voting  privUeges. 
In  the  light  of  researches  in  child  develop- 
ment and  experience  with  In-echool  and  out- 
of-«cbool  youth,  voting  for  all  persons  at  age 
18  is  clearly  Indicated. 

"By  that  age.  most  persons  have  finished 
sdiool  and  are  meeting  real  economic  and 
social  responsibilities.  Their  intelligence, 
energy,  and  sense  of  participation  adequate- 
ly counterbalance  the  wisdom  and  ilfe-ex- 
pw'ience  of  voting  citizens  In  the  later  dec- 
ades. llorBOVcr.  by  voting,  they  might  team 
what  voting  means.  Their  interests,  if  spe- 
claUaed  at  all.  would  be  attached  to  the 
nnrdi  and  problems  of  youth,  and  tiiat  would 
be  aU  to  the  good. 

"However,  no  means  of  test,  short  of  a  legal 
verdict  of  Incompetence,  shotild  be  attached 
to  the  18-year-old  voter;  as  for  the  31-year 
old.  any  such  test,  except  by  purely  chrono- 
logical, wotild  lead  to  an  unreasonable  loss 
of  suffrage;  It  simply  could  not  be  well  ad- 
ministered. 

"For  American  life  In  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century,  to  deny  the  franchise  un- 
tU  age  21  Is  to  hold  back  persons  who  are 
capable  of  assuming  social  and  political  re- 
sponsibilities. There  is  no  magic  power  in 
20  or  19  or  18.  but  the  last  figure  represents 
a  young  person  further  along  (thanks  to 
science,  education,  and  democratic  proce- 
dures) than  the  21 -year  old  of  the  preceding 
century." 

It  would  be  weU  at  the  outset  to  explain  to 
the  doubters  and  cynics  that  this  camprlgn 
for  a  lower  voting  age  in  DUnols  Is  no  fly-by- 
night  affair. 

The  Idea  was  a  long  time  In  the  making 
and  has  received  top  grade  help  from  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  members  tiu^ughout 
the  university.  Students  formulated  the 
idea  and  went  to  those  men  for  advice. 

Origin  for  the  idea  cannot  be  claimed  by 
any  penon  now  at  the  unlvnslty. 

Many  persons  hsve  thought  about  this 
problem,  particularly  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II.  Most  of  them  laid  down 
their  beliefs  on  the  subject  because  of  the 
great  amotmt  of  legal  red  tape  necessary  for 
its  completion. 

Youth  have  had  little  contact  with  real 
red  tape.  aiKl  for  that  reason  possibly,  the 
students  at  this  university  are  willing  to 
undertake  gettiiig  passage  of  the  necessary 
State  of  niinolB  constitutional  amendment. 
Before  goliu  any  further  It  should  be 
pointed  out  also  that  this  campaign  Is  not 
a  publicity  stunt  at  any  IndlviduaL 

There  Is  a  group  of  persons  her*  who  sin- 
cerely believe  the  i8-year-olds  of  this  State 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Persons  within  this  group  have  pledged  to 
keep  individuals  and  oiganlEatlons.  as  much 
as  possible,  out  of  the  campaign  for  what 
thev  consider  s  great  moral  Issue. 

They  believe  tills  campaign  is  a  good  one 
and  are  hoping  to  receive  the  harking  of  Um 
entire  student  and  faculty  body.  Petitions 
now  being  circulated  by  the  Dally  Illlni  wlU 
give  a  rooi^  Indication  of  stadent  mattaatrnt. 
Student  senate  members  have  nggHtad 
referring  this  subject  to  a  general  stodsnt 
referendum.  We  approve  such  s  more  as 
long  as  it  is  well  handled  and  every  student 
and  faculty  member  be  able  to  vote  easily. 


We  Include  the  faculty  In  this  referendum 
and  petitioning  because  Its  members  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  campus.  No  Issue  of 
such  vital  concern  abould  be  undertaken 
teaving  them  out  of  It. 

Vova  State  leaders  Thtirsday  approved  the 
student  senate  resolution  for  lowering  the 
age  qualification  on  ail  legal  questions  in 
the  State. 

So  far  in  the  campaign  no  organized  op- 
position has  shown  itself.  The  Dally  Illlni. 
in  spite  of  its  editorial  position  In  favor  of 
this  Idea,  will  continue  its  policy  of  printing 
both  sides  of  every  Issue. 

When,  and  If.  any  opposition  does  arise  to 
this  campaign  we  pledge  our  wholehearted 
cooperation  and  full  use  of  the  news  col- 
tunns  for  unbiased  coverage. 

It  has  never  been  our  Idea  that  this  will 
be  an  easy  tasik. 

It  was  mandatary  the  subject  be  brotight 
up  now  for  consideration  by  the  1953  general 
assembly.  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  consldera- 
Uon  of  a  topic  brought  up  the  last  minute 
l>efore  the  legislature  meets. 

Now  the  subject  can  be  debated  through- 
out the  State  and  by  persons  Involved  in 
the  coming  gubernatorial  election  in  19&2. 
Another  point  backs  the  idea  of  bringing 
this  topic  into  the  light  at  this  time.  Most 
persons  now  on  the  campus  wUl  be  able  to 
make  definite  optntOM  on  the  subject. 

These  same  studCBts  will  be  of  age  to  vote 
when  the  topic  comes  up  In  the  leglslattjre. 
They  can  then  Influence  the  assembly  mem- 
bers in  the  manner  they  believe  correct. 

Another  advantage  Is  that  critics  of  the 
campaign  cannot  pdnt  to  persons  now  at 
the  iMiivnrslty  and  say  It  Is  selflahly  Inquired. 
We  believe  the  21 -year -old  ruling  Is  gross- 
ly unfair.    We  hope  to  alleviate  that  injustice 
for  those  men  and  women  following  us. 
This  Is  a  moral  Issue  of  the  highest  caUber. 
Women  have  every  legal  right  offered  them 
In  the  State  of  nilnols  vrtien  they  reach  the 
age  of  18 — except  one — the  right  to  vote. 

Kghteen-year-old  men  and  women  are  as 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  leaders  o'  our  coun- 
try and  State  as  anyone  over  21. 

Although  we  cannot  dftny  the  existence  of 
some  younger  persons  not  capable  of  voting 
Intelligently,  we  do  not  believe  the  old  gen- 
eration can  claim  ccanpletely  Intelligent  vot- 
ing by  all  persons  In  its  ranks. 

Citizens  of  Dlinoi^  -  ere  given  the  right  to 
make  wills  at  the  age  or  18  in  IMS.  That  was 
only  a  small   beginning. 

All  citizens.  18  and  over,  should  have  the 
right  to  vot^.  sell  property,  buy  property,  and 
carry  on  In  other  legal  practices. 

We  urge  a  universlty-wld?  referendum. 
We  also  sincerely  believe  in  the  importance 
and  high  quality  of  tlus  move  to  lower  the 
legal  age  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  complete 
accord  with  the  proposal.  I  feel  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  other  States  as  well, 
would  advance  the  cause  of  represent- 
ative government  by  considering  favor- 
ably a  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  1ft. 


AppropriaHon  BUIs.  Eighty-second 
Congress,  First  Sessioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r-r 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missotru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  appropriations  made 
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during  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty - 
second  Congress.     The  following  table 


sets  forth  the  amounts  of  estimates  con- 
sidered, the  amounts  approved  by  the 


Hotise  and  the  Senate,  and  the  amounta 
finally  appropriated: 


Appropriation  bills.  Eighty -second  Congrets.  ^r$t  session 


Pedcnl  8«unjy 

Kdstcd  acendes. 


latarior  Depttrtment... 

IiH}«|Midait  ofBoes. 

Afrieoltnre  Dep«rtia«Bt — 

Diotrict  of  Coionliia 

Ptdml  CdOxantiaa 

Clvfl  fimetkns • 

LecisUtive  brandi i  i:.:^ui— 

State  lortte.  Conaacne.  kod  Jodidary: 


JmsOn. 
CoDuas 
jodjelvy.. ............. 

TcOrt. 

Toul.  aoB^taseoetlYlttet- 

Onuad  toUl,  regular  annaal,  1S>53. 

Buppl<-iBt'ntA]  and  defieteacy,  lUl: 

AddUioaalleclBiaUTy. 

Addttlonl  DMrtet  <tf  Columbia 


Foartii 
▲d< 


550.286. 000 
1,067.354,466 
S30, 006,546 
(140. 513,  IM) 

1ZOOO.(XIO 
640. 637. 843 

08,063.330 

283.686,4716 

184,356.000 

70«k,763.03S 

36^480,740 


1.258.296.141 


530,031.500 
sea  852.  565 
720, 157. 433 
(137, 776, 375) 

13,000.600 
311427,400 

60.335,370 

231.432.000 
181.667,000 
612.608,000 

2S.  »18, 112 


1.051.715,115 


971, 880.  «0 

717.  296, 233 
(137.  778, 375) 

10,  no,  000 

£14,427.400 
60,335,370 

236.357,000 

Wt  507, 000 

61%  006. 000 

25,918,115 


1.045.  MO.  115 


lall^«l^o75 1  9,423, 399,344 


80.992,088.565  I  78.131.560,300 


080,156 

(34.350) 

843. 4«3.  579 

6,  472,  »1, 000 


Toul  «ap|il«DCBUl,  1051 . 


tai,  1952: 

B  aiTPociM  and  activities: 

Tbe  tayptnmmtal,  1968...... 

Vctarani'tailHHiitiM 


Total 


•etintits. 


MoBdrienae  ftoOfm  and  actiritiea:    ' 

X>inaler  rebef 

The  wpptemwital.  IMS 

noodraMMMMloa 

"   1063 


Total,  nondefense  activities 

Grand  total,  gupptonfatal.  1962 

Toui  appropruUioiu  during  aestion. 
RECAPITULATION 


7,317,280,734 


831,155 

(21,250) 

478,506.308 

6.4«8,30&000 

150,000 


9, 377, 446, 450 


1,006. 330,  UO 

751,770,130 
(138, 407. 3B0) 

u;  000, 000 

67,278^313 

73,767,651 

X».  877. 838 
181,867,000 
000. 800, 0« 

2S,«9t,806 


1, 032,  i>ffi.  263 


78. 067. 381, 324 


831,156 

(21,250) 

473,165.308 

«,  468, 206. 000 

1SO.00D 


6,947.773.523       6.94Z35Z533 


^000,006,000 

(S^  000. 000) 
4, 837.  534, 158 


7,017.630, 1S8 


llOOQ^OOn 

311770,116 
400,000,000 
106,061,412 


7K  437.  538 


1,809,225,500 

(5,000,000) 
4,398,523.308 


6.907,748,7a 


15,000.000 

168.340,816 

53.440.000 

42,096.212 


278,  817. 028 


1,446.965,500 

(5,000,000) 
4,386,321.758 


5,833,307,398 


M.  000,000 
no.  Ml.  816 

53.446,000 
42.036,212 


360,078.028 


7, 762.  one,  686 


M«6,565.736        6.003,386.296 


Total.  d«fena»  mettritim,  UK 
Total,  u IriliMW  actiTMca. 


1983 

1962. 


1912. 


..jCMnt  aBBtwoArtiOM.  avstfabte  antomatieally  Dot 
soblMt  to  annual  nritw,  aod  Jodreflntta  appropriations 
{estimated) 


Omd  total  apfvopriatteoc.  1963.. 


06,071.406,985  I  91.386.908.468 


77,802,006.648 
10,001.040,600 


»,  754, 156,251 


74,615,918.573 
0, 70S,  216. 373 


M.318,IM,M5 


91.103.119.133 


9,400,01^102 


81,146,781.131 


83,018.001.003 


aM,m.ta 

006,408,198 
830,978,130 
(130,407,300) 
13,000^000 
CIS,  378, 213 
73,030,807 

227,877, 

000. 800^800 

25,936,866 


511, 041, 8M 
904,866,300 
8B1,«88,6« 
(138,314100) 

11,600,000 
317,381;  711 

73,806,007 

228,104,861 

181,602.000 

607,342,911 

35,»U,115 


1.045.462.863       1.04^ 


9,800,335,080 


81. 402, 4M,  400 


7, 386,  375. 


3, 080. 006,  no 

(5,000^  «0) 
4,972,781,  198 


7,052.87^  158 


15.000. 
220.306.1 
400.000, 
114.7isj»16 


750.1; 


7,81Z 


74.  SS3. 242. 133 
0, 637,  534, 487 


64. 160, 766k  610 


96.345.1 


0S1.1S6 

(21.2S0) 

430^102,477 

0,438, 006^  000 

190,000 


6,  870.  C79. 632 


1.640,303,636 

&OOO1OOO 

3, 947, 907,660 


1^403,173.175 


l^  000, 000 

210^961,156 

33,440,000 

60,700,716 


831,155 

(21.250) 

431. 127.  477 

6,  «a  668. 000 

150.000 


6. 874, 776. 632 


».< 


78,011,800,600 


831.156 

(21.2S0) 

964.  832, 4n 

6,443,668,000 

150.000 


6.808,581.633 


1.  S47,  sen.  806 

^OUQ^OOO 

10601937,360 


6,903,450,066 


3s,ooaooo 

197.  961,  501 
83.440,600 
00,300^716 


348, 161.  872 


78.080. 
10.  928.  437 


88,956,79(^082 


014 


&.  841. 335, 047 


96,729.445,771 


70,031.162,075 

0,838,304.064 


8B»  881, 388^139 


345.963,217 


6.840,001.273 


04,216,206,303 


n,  435, 601. 564 
9.905.888.306 


87,341,411^780 


1, 401, 136, 376 
Sk0OB»00O 

ieoo, 


6,686,432,767 


25,000,000 

i8s,iia«n 

88.440,000 

86,110,71ft 


319.661.317 


\0O6,UM.Q84 


91,636.541.716 


76, 603. 873.  743 
9,785,086,341 


81817,980,084 
6,116,000,000 


04  «a^  000k  CM 


1  Totals  by  ac«wta  no*  AvaiM>la  beoaaae  of  general 

There  has  been  some  criti'ism  of  the 
Committee  f'Ti  Appropriation;;  this  ses- 
sion and  its  lailure  lo  effect  reductions 
in  appropriations.  The  newspapers  have 
frequenti:'  referred  during  the  past  few 
months  to  the  economy  drive  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  revising  the  appropriation 
bills  and  making  large  reductions  which 


reduelion  by  S«nate  not  appl)ed  to  individual  agencies. 

the  committee  should  have  made.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amounts  re- 
duced by  the  committee  before  the  bills 
were  reported  to  the  House  and  the  fur- 
ther reductions  made  by  the  House.  The 
committee  effected  reductions  during  the 
session  of  $4,805,497,517,  while  this  much 
touted  economy  drive  on  the  floor  suc- 


ceed in  taking  out  only  $162,789.33! 
aidditlonal,  only  3M»  percent  of  thii 
HKnount  already  taken  out  by  the  com 
mittee.  In  other  words  the  committed 
reduced  estimates  5  percent  and  tho 
Bouse  effected  further  reductions  od  lesf 
than  two- tenths  of  1  percent. 
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Compariton  of  action  by  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  by  Hoiue 
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Tftls 

MaradbyUM 
Hooa* 

B»lnetioaa  by 

mittae  on 
Appropriations 

Fartlier  redoe- 

tioMl»yti» 

HoQse 

liriiaatwwa- 
Mercdbrttae 

8caaU 

Total  iMsed 
by  Senate 

Lam 

Bflciiteranaaal.lOa 

PilBWM  ^friai  aad  aetlTttte: 
X>opamnont  of  DsfciMw: 

IfidrpwirtwM  ■tHM4BS._....... 

8i.7aaoeo 

M4.  800^000 
301798.845,700 
15.7X7.0801000 
3D.4O4.00a00e 

01.79(088 
844,88(888 

11^37,88(088 
2(00(90(000 

V> 
0) 

(5) 

1(88(881 818 

8ecrpt*ry  of  DHrose 

Pf psitBimt  of  \nny         

-IM^088i90» 
-«8i.Sl.a88 
-IKST^W 
-MT.OiaOOO 



Depwtnrat  of  Navy 

DopsrtnMBt  o(  Air  Forte 

15.8^.881.888 
2aOtl7M,O00 

Total 

57.  577, 328. 700 
S,77Di32l000 
7,  Sf.  837, 798 

-1.54X00a0DO 

-sa%tm,m 

(77«^  333,000 
7,  SS7, 837,390 

»sii90«v.ae«,C20 

(215,731.470 
7.90(401.408 

81  na,  50(000 

Independsnt  oOoss 

MotaolMonrity 

-8U^  98(000 

s.in,oo(«70 

Tot*l    HftCffw  •TtMUfV 

20.8^.17^400 

-2.  M7. 000.01 

-)(2M,000 

70,977,475.490 

71.032.142.489 

fl(  446.  44a  976 

Tnasonr-Vast  Ofloe: 

Tmuuij 

Port  OOoo. 

I  —  -          '        ■-    ■     ■               ■■  -     — 

S0Z,lil.80O 
1MBl8%«0 

-11.151,8» 
-25.37i80O 

-iraooo 

J«7,8H.a00 
1881.131888 

898.301 047 
1391 3B.  007 

887,89(990 
184(981801 

Total 

1968.123^000 

-sasKooe 

-2.775.000 

low.  43(000 

1021.50. 344 

199(90(000 

Labor- Federal  Semrity: 

Lat>or      

23U  30^000 

1.8741 887.  t« 

8911 877.900 

-7,T«IZ500 

-Sl.OnOLTIt 

-.■aaaoo 

231.aB(0U0 

I,  W(  887. 998 

tan  077,300 

233.041150 

L13(  78(8(5 

575.001366 

rr.  ."itM.  9M 

Fedcnl  f^icuritT 

Bctottd  ftocies 

-«\90l» 
-3SK,000 

l,:;:..(i27.»43 
i7t  471.  483 

Total 

X732. 20.760 

-Mo.sri.7w 

-LOTS.  000 

2.  744.  2S3.  700 

1  527.  Mi  :»^. 

1  .Ml  004.  270 

Interior  Department „ 

Ind^'i^ndi-nt  oflkt^ 

Aenoilture  I>e{iartinent... 

District  of  Colunibia „ 

Federal  roDtrlbutioa 

rivil  functions „ 

I^Lisl.Uive  br&ncti ...... „.- 

^::itf.  Justice.  ConuMfca,  and  Joiidarf: 

St  ,t»^ 

Ji:>t!ce 

Comroerte . 

.Vn.  306. 000 

1,007.384.406 

880. 006^  H6 

(!4a  SIX  ISO) 

!3L0aa000 

64flL«37.M3 

00.053.330 

S3.aS6.476 

im.3S6.000 

7«.  703. 005 

«,  480. 740 

-39.2M.9n> 
-00.M1.900 
-90.848.113 
(-1736.775) 

'"'-i»,'no.4« 

-&.«17,0S0 

-58.2M.470 

-l««O.O0O 

-151.08&,09S 

-571.  C2S 

-23.287.000 

-(ooa^oBt 

-1881980 

-uanaooo 

-5,075.000 
-•00.000 
-000,000 

564.18(000 

LW7. 57(008 

Oai  99(840 

(14(M(&S0) 

1100(000 
010.437.843 

81, 021. 306 

983.88(476 

IM.  36(080 

783. 703.  OSS 

X.4M.740 

5ISV, 

90(«6ei.l8S 
881  S»;  180 
(13(407.200) 

11800,000 
6?a.  STIJO 

73,830.507 

337,877,898 

181137.800 

00(900,500 

3(10(880 

511.841.816 
98189(99(( 

801 991  on 

(138. 311  im 
11,400,008 

W7,MK,7tt 
7(80(007 

181.8tt.880 
9(91M15 

Total 

1.2S8.296.141 

-a06.561.02S 

-5.:75,000 

1.258.296,141 

1.045.451863 

1.041867.887 

10.116.912,075 

-€08,512.751 

-4.1,062,885 

iacMllK,341 

9, 500. 335,  SM 

(4fi.43&,eM 

Grand  toUU  regalar  annual.  1962 

l«L  900.  rw.  365 

-2.800.519.356 

-64.U7.0BS 

81.14«.7S1.S31 

81.49140(480 

7S.  911.80(000 

Sapplemental  and  deficiency.  1051: 

AdditifliMl  IrrHVi'ivp                     ,    ,  , 

808,155 

(34.380) 

843. 4«,  579 

0.472;  081. 000 

+25.800 

(-IS.  100) 

-304.877.211 

—4. 775, 000. 

+1501600 

88(155 

(34.310) 

W.7«(2» 

^48(«fi3.988 

IH^OOO 

831. 15S 

(21.250) 

431,127.477 

(441  OH,  000 

19(000 

831.155 

AffHitional  HMriiH  nl  rnlflmhiK        .                            

...        ............. 

(21.390) 

Third  supptmaeetal 

Fourth  supptemental 

Additional  lerislatire 

-5.421,666 

a6ini477 
6,441 008. 000 

150.000 

Total  sapplemental,  1951 ... 

7, 317.  »0. 734 

-300,477.211 

-5.4ai,008< 

7.30(375.448 

6.  S74.  776.632 

0.8a(Sftl,f33 

nbSuevRBMta  lad  MtHIUar 

The  sapptnimtaL  loe 

Veterans  iwScBBltiH  .  ... .. 

18n.08l^«80 

ixm.tm 

4.  SS7.  SK  158 

>S3a  88(888 

-8S,M(800 

188(88(800 

(t^8B(«88) 

4. 971 101. 1» 

1.  547.  531.  508 

(00(000 

(00(907.800 

1.481.  mm 

(881 880 

-smaiaoao 

-izaoi.450 

100(30(80B 

Total  iMriHr  artfvitin 

7.  (47. 620. 198 

-I.  Na 00(400 

-74.  441.  4M 

7,06187(138 

1^  90^  wB,  Wo 

&58ft4917a7 

DkHttr  relier 

ISlOOOIOOO 
SB,  7191  lift 

10^0eL4tS 

+ia  00(000 

-9(79(988 

1408(000 
33(30(657 
40(08(000 

n4.73(»16 

9(oo(on 
m.soLsoi 

£3.44(080 

o(30(n« 

3(00(808 

TIM"  ni|vl*in*atila  1963 ... 

-S4.4Si300 

-34(30(000 

-«4. 08(200 

]0(U1«8I 

riood  iWwMBfHiin 

81,44(080 
KIKTM 

Total,  noaddraoe  arti^itir^    

744.  437,  S» 

-4B^fl90^SflO 

-18.73(000 

78(131573 

345.582.217 

31(001.317 

Gnnd  total,  siippkrmenul,  1952 

7.702.00(000 

-1.575,50(980 

-8(18(450 

j        7,811008,731 

(84(031.373 

5,00(001004 

Total  apivQivtetioia 

9(  en.  406.  IBS 

-i90%4»7,«7 

-162,  78(335 

0(  345,10(010 

9131(30(308 

01 00(541.  710 

>  Totals  by  uencies  not  available  bfcaose  o(  fEOxnl  rodnctioa  hy  Senate  itot  applied  to  indiridoal  aoenciB,. 


In  closing  the  appropriation  records 
for  the  session,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  untoward  effect  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  consolidated 
bill.   It  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked. 

The  single  package  appropriation  bill 
was  attacked  on  two  major  grounds: 

First.  It  delayed  appropriation  bills 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  they  could  be  handled  much  more 
rapidly  as  individual  bills. 

Second.  Greater  economies  could  be 
effected  through  the  individual  bill  ap- 
proach because  of  the  greater  attention 
which  could  be  given  to  details. 

The  record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  proves  the  fal- 
lacy of  both  of  these  arguments.    In  fact 


it  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the 
record  of  action  on  appropriation  meas- 
ures this  year  that  just  the  reverse  is 
true  on  both  counts. 

As  to  the  delay  here  is  the  record: 

For  the  fiscal  year  1951:  Conference 
report  on  the  general  appropriation  bill. 
making  provision  for  all  agencies,  agreed 
to  on  August  28. 

For  fiscal  year  1952:  First  conference 
repwrt  agreed  to  on  August  9.  In  all. 
five  bills  agreed  to  by  August  20.  Re- 
mainder of  bills  not  agreed  to  until 
month  of  (October,  the  last  being  on  Oc- 
tober 20. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  charge  of  delay 
does  not  hold  water.  The  earliest  bills 
enacted  were  only  a  few  days  ahead  of 


the  date  of  the  single  package  bill  and 
the  others  were  so  much  delayed  as  to 
greatly  embarrass  the  agencieH  involved, 
including  the  State.  Coaamate,  Justice, 
and  Defense  Departments. 

As  to  the  question  of  greater  econo- 
mies here  is  the  record: 

For  fiscal  year  1951:  Single  package 
bill,  total  reduction  below  estimates:  6 
percent.  Total  reduction  on  other  than 
Department  of  Defense  items:  9.2  per- 
cent. 

For  fiscal  year  1952:  Individual  bills, 
total  reduction  below  estimates  on  regu- 
lar annual  bills:  2.7  percent.  Total 
reduction  on  other  than  Department  of 
Defense  items :  6.3  percent. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
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While  the  consoiidated  procedure 
iFould  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
House  to  pass  all  reirular  supply  bills  be- 
fore the  Easter  holidays — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  military  bills  which  had 
to  be  delayed  pending  receipt  of  esti- 
mates— we  were  not  able  to  take  final 
action  on  the  last  of  the  annual  appro- 
priations until  after  the  expiration  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1952.  Never  has  there  been  such  delay 
and  confusion  and  attendant  waste  as 
there  has  been  this  year.  No  business 
can  be  operated  successfully  or  economi- 
cally when  Its  programs  and  policies  are 
held  in  suspense  over  a  quarter  of  the 
new  year,  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  un- 
fortunate time.  Seldom  has  there  been 
such  need  for  prompt  and  expeditious 
action  on  the  money  bills  as  at  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  President  in  his  budget 
message  of  January  15  handed  the  Con- 
gress a  pay-as-you-po  budget.  The  ex- 
cess of  projected  expenditure  from  past 
appropriations  and  the  new  appropria- 
tion requests  were  to  be  met  by  added 
revenue.  Congress  was  expected  to  pre- 
serve the  pay-as-you-go  principle. 
whether  by  following  the  budget  recom- 
mendations or  by  reciprocal  adjustments 
between  expenditures  and  additional 
revenues.  To  determine  the  minimum  of 
additional  revenue  which  would  have  to 
be  raised  in  order  to  balance  the  budget, 
it  was  necessary  to  know  with  reason- 
able accuracy  how  much  the  Congress 
might  be  expected  to  pare  projected  ex- 
penditures. The  only  method  by  which 
this  could  be  effected  was  through  the 
procedure  of  the  omnibus  bill.  As  it  was, 
no  one  knew  what  the  relation  of  the 
various  departmental  expenditures  would 
be  to  each  other  and  no  one  could  tell 
definitely  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures until  the  last  week  of  the  session. 
And  the  tax  bill,  which  should  have  been 
predicated  on  the  amount  of  revenue 
needed  to  cover  current  expenditures, 
and  which  should  have  been  passed  early 
In  the  session  to  provide  the  needed  rev- 
enues, was  not  disposed  of  imtil  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

Even'  major  nation  in  the  world,  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  every  metropoli- 
tan city  In  America  uses  the  consolidated 
procedure.  Why  should  the  United 
States  Congress  be  the  only  exception  in 
continuing  the  use  of  the  quill  pen  and 
the  horse-and-buggy  methods  of  the  U\st 
century? 


Flood  Relief  aid  Flood  Cootrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  ummoxnci 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Saturday.  October  29. 1951 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  certain 


newspapers  carrying  erroneous  reports 
of  proceedings  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  in  the  House : 
Eorroa.  Kansas  Cttt  Trurs ; 

The  suggestion  in  new»  col\unn8  and  edi- 
torials that  I  have  opposed  aild  and  Insur- 
ance programs  and  other  meastires  for  flood 
control  U  absurd.  My  district,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  MlMourl  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
receives  every  drop  of  water  that  passes 
Kansas  City  and  added  water  from  tribu- 
taries m  between. 

The  next  morning  after  the  news  of  the 
flood  came  I  get  through  a  resolution  pro- 
Tiding  $26,000,000  for  immediate  reUef.  Just 
as  soon  as  Colonel  Howse  provided  the  data 
I  appointed  a  special  cranmittee  to  draft  a 
report  and  the  House  passed  the  bill  tn 
record  time.  It  did  not  Include  Indemnities 
or  Insurance  for  the  simple  reason  that 
85  percent  of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  would  not  vote  for  either. 

I  gave  u  luncheon  In  order  to  get  the  Con- 
gressmen from  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa together  and  organize  support  for  the 
program  while  the  hearings  were  in  progress. 
No  other  attempt  was  made  to  organize  sup- 
port for  the  program.  At  this  meeting,  with 
all  newspapermen  present.  I  stated  une- 
quivocally that  I  was  for  the  whole  program, 
including  aid  and  insurance  and  urged  co- 
operation of  the  three  delegations  as  no 
other  State  was  directly  Interested.  The 
AP  telegraphed  this  to  all  its  correspondents 
and  yet  newspapers  reported  that  I  was 
sigainst  the  program  and  was  delaying  the 
bill.  I  was  for  the  program  and  there  was 
not  1  minute's  delay  in  the  committee  or 
the  Congress  Col(Hiel  Howse  was  responsible 
for  the  delay  as  the  printed  hearings  cleau-ly 
show.  All  members  of  the  three  State  dele- 
gations were  favorable  and  cooperated  but 
the  bill  that  was  passed  was  the  best  we 
could  get.  And  the  Senate  paaaed  It  with- 
out changing  a  line  or  a  word. 

The  charge  that  I  am  ag&lnst  the  engi- 
neers is  even  mere  ridiculous.  Any  work 
in  the  nature  of  flood  control  must  be  done 
by  the  engineers.  Tbere  is  no  other  agency. 
But  they  have  not  completed  the  frtans  and 
told  us  they  would  not  have  the  definite 
project  report  ready  untU  next  year.  In 
the  meantime  they  say  they  can  spend  any 
amount  of  money  we  give  them.  Of  course 
they  can.  But  how  will  thev  spend  It?  They 
testified  before  cur  committee  only  a  month 
or  two  ago  that  the  regular  routine  is  to 
complete  the  definite  project  report  before 
a-sking  for  construction  money.  Even  after 
the  definite  project  report  was  completed 
they  had  to  move  the  Gavins  Point  Dam  8 
miles  from  its  original  location.  And  after 
they  had  the  definite  project  report  and 
had  completed  the  Wappapello  Dam  on  the 
St.  Francis  River  and  had  assxued  eTerytxxiy 
that  it  would  control  all  floods  for  all  time 
to  come,  the  area  supposed  to  be  protected 
by  the  dam  suffered  the  worst  flood  tn  Its 
history.  The  people  In  my  district  have 
been  holding  mass  meetings  at  the  county 
courthouse  anu  all  over  the  inundated  area 
calling  attention  to  the  work  done  on  the 
river  for  the  last  70  years  and  Inalstlng  that 
the  floods  grow  more  destructive  every  yMur, 
that  the  more  money  the  Government  spends 
the  less  protection  they  get. 

Even  with  the  most  careful  planAlng  the 
engineers  have  made  ghastly  mistakes.  We 
cannot  ailord  to  make  mistakes  this  time. 
Too  many  people  and  too  much  property  aad 
vast  Oovernmeut  apprupriatlons  are  in- 
volved and  we  must  not  i&ke  any  more 
chances  on  Incomplete  or  inefficient  plan- 
ning. 

I  enclose  printed  copies  of  the  hearings 
and  report. 

CXiasMCX  Camnon. 


Stamps  for  Peace 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NZW   TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPREBBNTATTVES 

J         Saturday,  October  29. 1951 
(mt.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  an  editorial  from  the  Augiist  4  New 
York  Times: 

STAJcrs  roa  Psacs 
The  handsome  new  stamps  soon 
Islued  by  the  United  Nations  are 
thing  more  than  Just  a  philatelist 
Tfcey  are  symbols  of  what  could  be.  what 
mey  well  come  to  be,  the  greatest  mecha- 
nkm  for  peace  this  broken  world  has  ever' 
keown.  One  of  the  stamps  bears  the  words 
"United  Nations"  In  Chineee.  English,  French, 
Bliaslan.  and  Spanish,  the  five  official 
I^iguages  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Ru»^ 
sians  at  least  are  with  us  In  name.  Perhaps 
tttey  win  be  with  us  In  spirit  some  day. 
Atiother  stamp  sa3rs  "Peace.  Justice.  Secur- 
ity '*  The  first  of  these  is  what  the  United 
Nations  forces  are  trying  to  achieve  tn  Korea 
a^d  wlU  go  on  trying  to  achieve  wherevet 
it  is  necessary.  And  tram  peace  will  flovt 
j^tlce  and  security,  wltbout  which  there  li 
nt>  true  peace.     The  staznps  are  symbols,  mk 

St  all  stamps  of  all  oountrtaa.  Let  us  hope 
at  these  stamps  wlQ  never  become  obsolete 
c|tno6itle8.  like  the  stamps  o<  once-fre^ 
Qsechoslovakla,  once-free  Poiaiui.  Let  tit 
hppe  they  will  be  sirmboU  of  a  llTing  forc4 
f«r  peace  in  the  world. 


Address  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  SOrer  at 
Exercises  Markiaf  Donation  of  Cloth* 
bf  by  Norses  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G  KLEIN 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRBBENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  17,  1951 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  glTCs  me 
^;>eclal  pleasure  to  include  as  a  part  of 
i^y  remarks  under  leave  of  the  House  the 
Address  made  by  my  friend.  Charles  H. 
Silver,  president.  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Mew  York  City,  when  the  Korean  Am- 
Isassador  was  welcomed  and  was  pre^ 
sen  ted  with  a  sisfttde  donation  of  clothf- 
ing  by  the  nxxrses  of  this  hospital.         I 

I  should  Uke  to  make  clear  my  ow|i 
strong  feeling  that  democracy,  as  a  wa$r 
df  life  and  not  as  a  dogma,  is  at  the 
international  crossroads  of  its  existence 
ih  the  government  of  man. 

If  we  are  to  meet  totalitarian  competlh 
tion  in  the  market  place  of  ideas,  we  muSt 
^o-v  by  deeds  and  not  by  words  alone 
that  the  color  of  a  man's  skin,  the  |o^ 
he  worships,  the  economy  he  entfuref. 
the  politics  he  stiffers,  make  no  diflerence 
tp  our  ideas  of  justice  through  law. 
1  When  the  underpaid  nurses  of  a  greclt 
^tMu4table  hospital  can  find  the  means 
Qtf  donating  to  the  far-away  Koreans.  It 
if  time  for  the  rest  of  us  to  brli^  our  ow|x 
aictlons  m  line,  whether  it  involves  gral^ 
tp  India,  integration  of  the  &re-fl^tlX)B 
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forces  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  tak- 
ing care  of  our  own  disinherited 

BsKASxa  or  Chaslbs  H.  8B.vn.  Paxsmcrr. 
Brra  ISBABL  Hosrrrax,.  m  Maw  York  Crrr 
Gtaxnm  Koaaaw  Aw>w>wo»  T.  C  Yamc, 
jor  SncxAi.  Cwwmws  m  tbs  Ho6i>TraL. 
ov  SBTOcan  21.  19Si 


Oil  and  Gas  PossibiHties  m  the  Seyenth 
Cofifressional  District  of  Alabama 


It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  that  I 
VClcoaM  you.  Dr.  Yang,  to  these  special  ezer- 
etacs  vliere  the  nvurses  of  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
have  contributed  large  quantities  of  clothing 
for  the  brave  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
It  is  my  hope  that  other  Institutions  of  this 
kind  will  do  tiMir  share  m  this  great  hnman- 
itartaa  eavpMlpi  in  the  United  StaMa  to 
talBf  aoOM  wsTire  of  material  aid  and  com- 
fort to  tbosa  wbo  have  suffered  such  terrible 
blows  from  the  invaders  who  would  enslave 
ultimately  the  men.  women,  and  children  of 
all  liberty-lovtng  nations. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  Is  oDe  of  the  vitally 
Important  bastions  of  democracy.  Upon  its 
sou  men  have  fought  and  are  now  «*f*»V»ng  so 
that  human  dimity  will  not  b* 
They  have  been  men  of  all  raew  I 
but  in  fighting  for  a  common  cause  they  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  comrades  in  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  engaged  tn  a  great  task 
for  the  benefit  of  free  men  everywhere. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  inter  art  that  the 
clothing  should  be  given  at  a  eaieiony 
wbare  the  nurses  at  Beta  Isad  fP~r|rttal  are 
a^^led.  These  young  women  are  not  only 
dotaf  wonderful  work  from  a  technical  and 
medical  standpoint  but  they  constantly 
maintain  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  com- 
passion toward  thetr  patients. 

and  so  today  in  sending  clothing  to  the 
PMpU  at  Eatta  ttacj  tn  pnUKktag  a 
lar  siitelt  otf  «a4*nteiMlli«  an 
to  those  who  have  not  yielded  and  will  not 
yield  to  the  Invaders  wbo  would  take  away 
from  them  their  priceless  freedom. 

This  clothing  Is  a  symbol  of  our  deep  de- 
TOttOB  to  all  people  in  all  conntrles  who  are 
flgbttng  against  communism.  It  is  otir 
duty — and  I  Include  every  one  of  ua — to  con- 
tribxrte  generously  to  the  campalgB  vlkldl  la 
now  in  progress  and  which  has  for  tts  goal 
20.000.000  pounds  of  clothing  before  the  ad- 
vance of  another  bitter  Korean  winter.  We 
have  read  of  the  heroism  of  the  Koreans  and 
we  also  know  how  tba  amtes  aC  the  Allied 
foreaa  have  fought,  aad  ve  now  flgbttng 
tanarhMMly.  nndar  tho  mart  trytng  condl- 

ttOOB  to  stop   the    ■gglBBSISI. 

I  want  to  assure  you.  Dr.  Yang,  thaa  aB  at 
us  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  admlnlateatars. 
members  of  the  board  of  tmsteea,  doctors, 
and  nurses  will  not  stop  in  our  efforts  as 
individuals  and  collectively  to  give  cloth- 
ing for  the  hard-pressed  people  of  your  coun- 
try, ror  us,  this  wUl  be  a  uoullnulng  drive 
as  been  hurled  back  aad 
!  of  Kocva  Is  put  on  a  soUd  ftam- 
dation  as  a  sovereign  natkxi. 

And  now.  my  friends,  before  presenting  Rls 
Excellency  Dr.  Tang.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  part  of  a  proclamation  Issued  by  Preei- 
dent  Truman  August  31.  The  Presidant  said 
in  his  proclamation: 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
bacaby  set  aside  and  proclaim  tha  moath  of 
1951.  as  a  apodal  prtlad  at  in- 
effort  durmg  the  course  ot  which,  as 
an  additional  sincere  and  tangible  gesture  of 
American  trt—dsMp  and  sympathy,  the 
elotbtng  eoHsetioii  appeal  of  American  Relief 
for  Korea.  Inc..  may  recei\-e  the  utmost  sup- 
port of  all  AoMrlcans.  I  call  upon  our  ctti- 
tens.  OMT  s^xxiIb.  oar  churches,  and  all  our 
civic  and  patriotic  organtaations  to  reepond 
promptly  and  bountifully  to  the  apjTaals  of 
American  Relief  for  Korea,  Inc.,  aad  Its 
associated  agencies,  for  clothing  and  kiadiad 
supplies  for  the  people  of  Korea." 

Ladles  aad  gentlemen,  it  Is  now  my  prlv- 
llaga  and  pleasure  to  preeent  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Tang.  K(»rean  Ambamadfor  to  the  United 
States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 


or  si.Aasmi 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
pinch  of  war  and  related  defense  activi- 
ties on  the  Nation's  supplies  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  will  undoubtedly  stimulate 
new  prospecting  and  exploratory  devel- 
opment in  areas  not  now  producing  oil 
and  gas. 

In  my  judgment  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama  has  very  great 
posslbiilties  in  this  field,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  arti- 
cle recently  prepared  at  my  request  by 
Miss  Erin  Woodall.  of  the  Economics 
Section  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library-  of  Congress.  The 
article  follows: 
Gas  and  On.  PorxNTiALrnEs  or  thk  Skvkhtb 

CoIfCaSSSIOMAL   DISTBICT   OF    Al.ARAMA 

with  the  exception  of  Blount  County  and 
possibly  the  eastern  half  of  Cullman  County, 
the  Seventh  Congresalonal  District  is  eon- 
■idtred  to  be  an  Important  potcattal  oil-  and 
gH-produclBg  area.  Its  Impovtaaee  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  aoutb western  section  uf 
ft*?**— *^  which  Includes  the  OUbertown 
Field  now  producing  oil  commercially.  The 
discovery  of  oil  In  the  OUbertcwn  Field. 
Choctaw  County,  on  February  17,  1944,  stlm- 
tilated  a  geophysical   and   drilling  program 

which  «    1  that  Alabama  is  destined  to 

baeome  a  major  oil-producing  atata  In  the 
near  future.  The  gas  and  oil  poaamtttles  of 
Alabama  have  been  studied  by  vartoos  noted 
geologists  since  1911,  but  much  subsurface 
geology  remalnnl  imknown  until  lately. 
Theee  rsaaweees  can  now  be  Interpreted  and 
appraised  wtth  sobm  measure  of  confidence. 
Accordtag  to  tka  State  geologUt.  Or.  Walter 
B.  JoBSS.  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
State  is  ccmsidered  to  be  poeslble  gas  and  oil 
twrltory » 

The  major  portion  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  lies  In  the  Warrior  Coal  Basin 
and  in  the  wert  Inetodaa  areas  where  the  coal 
laeasurse  lie  andwnaath  the  upper  creta- 
oaooB  rods.  Stmetves  seem  to  be  fairly 
eoounon  throughout  this  territory  although 
most  of  them  have  not  been  tested.  In  ad- 
dition, areas  of  similar  structure  elsewbo^ 
tn  the  Appalachians  have  had  good  oil  and 
gas  produettao.  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  reason  why  this  region  should  not 
alao  be  productive. 

Geologic  studies  as  earty  as  1911  piadlrtad 
good  possiblUties  of  gas  and  oil  pools  la  tba 
Warner  Coal  Basin.-  The  northern  part  of 
Payette  County,  western  part  of  Walker 
County,  the  eastern  part  of  Lamar  County. 
all  or  at  least  the  southern  part  of  Marlon 
County,  and  the  western  part  of  Wlnrton 
County  were  ^hmight  ta  anfln  araae  wbare 
all  the  structural  coadllliiiia  amemmmy  to  the 
occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  were  present.-  This 
view  has  been  upheld  by  Later  geologic 
studies.  A  report  on  oil  and  gas  m  Alabama 
by  Dr    D.  R.  Semmes  excluded  only  Pickens 


>  Jones.  Walter  B.,  Alabama's  PromMag  OU 
and  Gas  PoaBitaUltles,  the  OU  Poruaa.  Janu- 
ary 1960.  p.  77. 

'  Geological  Stirvey  of  Alabama.  Baeonnals- 
sance  Report  on  the  Payette  Oas  Raid  by 
U.  J.  Munn.  Bulletin  No.  10,  1911.  p.  63. 

«Ibftd..  pp.  64-66. 


and  Blount  Counties  from  the  jH-obable  area 
for  gas  Slid  oil  * 

One  of  the  most  striking;  indications  of 
oil  tn  the  northwest  section  of  jMi^bama  Is 
the  "showing"  of  asphalt  in  the  Hartselle 
sandstone  and  In  the  Gasper  and  Bethel  for- 
mations, where  these  outcrop  along  the 
northern  margins.  The  asphalt  Is  th«  residue 
left  from  evaporation  of  crude  oil  at  the 
outcrop.  Tlietefore.  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  some  oU  was  trapped  in  struc- 
ttnes  to  the  south. 

In  addition,  to  these  rorface  ind!catlcni>, 
almost  every  well  drilled  In  this  region  has 
showed  good  gas  and  otl  potentialities.  There 
was  commerical  production  of  gas  in  the 
Payette  gas  field  n  1913-14.  The  gas  pro- 
duction of  this  field  was  not  too  jreat,  but 
the  reaerroirs  were  depleted  early  because 
of  the  madeguate  technique  of  drilling,  fin- 
ishing off,  and  producing  wells  at  that  time. 
It  is  thought  that  with  modem  equipment 
and  opcrattac  aft&I  several  other  wMs  in  this 
region  coold  have  been  producers.'  Other 
evidencts  of  gas  and  oil  were  found  from 
drllUx^  within  the  limits  of  the  Warrior 
Coal  Baatn  during  this  period  Oil-saturated 
sands  were  discovered  at  Atwood  tn  Franklin 
Cotmty  and  Hamilton  in  Marion  County ' 

More  recent  exploratory  wells  within  the 
•boundaries  ai  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  seem  to  sustain  the  promising  pre- 
dictions of  the  geologists  In  December  1B44. 
Glenn  D.  Rose  hegas  drilling  operations  on  a 
structure  located  between  Manchester.  Walk- 
er County,  and  PofAmr  Springs,  Winston 
County.  The  first  well  struck  gas.  was  acid- 
ized to  Increase  its  productivity,  and  tested 
at  about  750.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 
Two  other  wells  were  begun  on  this  same 
structure,  both  of  which  had  good  evidence 
of  gas  and  oil  in  lln^estone.  but  neither  were 
finished  before  Mr.  Rose  abandoned  the 
project  in  1947.  It  Is  believed  that  both  of 
these  wells  could  have  finished  off  as  com- 
mercial producers.'  Neither  of  the  wells  ap- 
pears to  be  on  top  of  the  structure  which  has 
a  northwest-southeast  trend 

A  well  was  brought  In  on  February  30, 
1950.  about  4  miles  southv/est  of  Hamilton, 
Manon  County,  by  Harry  L.  Cullet.  Thia 
wall  was  treated  with  600  quarts  of  lUtro- 
glycerine  before  Its  capacity  was  tested.  The 
potential  capacity  of  this  gasser  is  calcu- 
lated at  abojit  2.000.000  cubic  feet  per  day. 
Several  good  oil  shows  were  encountered  both 
abore  and  below  the  gas  horizon  so  that  it 
gecms  probable  that  the  field  may  produce 
both  gas  aad  oil.  The  oil  found  in  t.ne 
formation  was  black,  heavy  1 19  5  API  > 
oU.  Mr.  Ciillet  plans  to  drill  further 
in  this  area. 

The  latest  drilling  operations  have  been 
luulertaken  tn  the  Cedar  Creek  Valley, 
Prankltn  County.  The  drilling  has  been 
done  on  the  largest  known  structure  in  the 
county.  The  first  well  struck  a  good  gas 
bortcon  btfbre  water  was  aeeountered  which 
destroyad  that  sifea.  Norther  drilling  is  being 
done  and  plana  far  eomrrercial  prnductlon 
and  distribution  of  the  gas  is  contemplated. 

The  Seventh  Congresalonal  District  of  Ala- 
comprises  a  very  proaalsteg  oil  ard  gas 
in  the  Stats.  Ilm  peadlattons  of  po- 
tential gas  aad  oil  pvadaatlHi  in  this  area 
aza  baaMi  on  goopiqiloal  aaklence  :is  well  as 
actual  tatttag  bf  aapfcwatriry  drilling  of 
walla,  rttriiiiginj  studies  show  that  the  isnd 
fiiiBsatloiis  In  Bsaay  parts  ot  tbis  region  have 
all  the  necessary  c1iuiaiilmils>fc.j  This  area 
greatly  resMables  producttve  areas  elsewhere 
in  the  Appalactdans  and  there  are  phenom- 
ena present  that  normally  accompany  gas 
aiui    oil.    which    laeiucie    asphalt    beds,    tar 


•  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama.  Oil  and 
Gas  in  Alabama,  by  D  R.  Semes,  speclai  r»> 
port  16.  1937.  p.  .t^-sg. 

'  Jones.  Walter  B..  op.  dt..  p.  38. 

•  Geological  Survey  of  Alabama.  Concerning 
OU  and  Gas  in  Alabama,  by  Eugene  A.  Smith, 
Clrctilar  Ko.  3.  1917.  p.  8- 

'  Jones,  Walter  B.,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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brings,  bltumlnuus  sandstones,  and  bltu- 
mlnoias  UnMStODW.  A  continuing  drilling 
progrun  glT«s  turtber  proof  of  tbe  presence 
of  gas  and  oil  In  tlils  area.  Only  furilier 
drlUlng  can  show  bow  extensive  tbese  hid- 
den rMenrotn  of  gas  and  oU  are. 


Does  Congress  Really  Waat  Private 
Medical  Schools? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wiscomm.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  herewith  an 
article  in  the  masazine  America  in  the 
issue  of  October  20.  1951 : 

Does  Congsess  Reaixt  Want  ParvATZ  Medical 
Schools? 

In  a  mys^.erlous  maneuver,  the  Senate  on 
Octcber  4  defeated.  42-23.  the  so-called  Pas- 
tore  amendment  to  S.  337  and  then  sent  It 
back  to  committee. 

8.  337  is  a  bill  to  bolster  health  education 
through  Federal  aid  <  America  October  6.  p.  1, 
wh«-r«  "Sl.OOO"  should  have  read  •$2,000"). 
There  la  rather  general  agreement  on  the 
need  for  Federal  aaalstance.  The  Nation's 
medical  schools  alone  require  something  llKe 
$40.000. OOO  (beyond  tuition)  merely  to  sur- 
▼tre.  Their  costs  have  gone  sky  high  be- 
cauae  of  Inflation  and  constant  Improre- 
menia  In  expensive  techniques. 

A  good  index  of  the  impcsslbility  o'  get- 
ting any  such  sura  from  private  sources  is 
the  experience  of  the  National  Fund  for 
Medtca:  Education,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover 
Is  chairman.  The  national  fund,  aiming 
at  a  total  of  SS.OOO.OOO  with  which  to  assUt 
medical  schools,  has  collected  only  about 
•1  000  000  In  nearly  2  years.  Mr.  Hoover  and 
his  colleagues  agree  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  money  needed  must  come  from  public 
funds.     They  support  Federal  aid. 

Thirty-flve  of  our  seventy-nhie  medical 
schools  already  rely  on  State  aid  and  local 
taxes.  The  44  private,  nonprofit  Institutions 
constitute  th"  chief  problem.  Some  of  them 
enjoy  relatively  large  eiidowraenu.  The  fact 
remains  that  three-quarters  of  them  have 
been  running  into  serious  deficiu.  Their 
plight  is  worsening.  Private  gilts,  because  of 
high  taxes,  are  dwindling.  Costs,  meanwhile, 
are  skyrocketing. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  moreover,  that  the 
rate  at  which  we  have  been  producinc;  physi- 
cians. dentlfiU.  and  nurses  is  below  par.  The 
Nation  faces  serious  storugcs  in  health  per- 
sonnel. In  some  places  tlie  shortages  are 
already  acute.  The  needs  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  of  civil  defense  will  probably  create 
very  severe  vacuums  Ju  health  facilities. 
How  soon  they  will  appear  no  one  caii  predict. 
This  dual  problem — the  Onanclal  under- 
nouxtstunent  of  present  institutions  and  the 
need  of  Increased  peraonnet — abould  have 
been  tackled  right  after  the  war  It  got 
bogged  down  In  the  contruverty  over  eom- 
puJaory  health  insurance  In  the  spring  fjf 
1SH»  ll»e  8enate  drew  up  a  special  bill  to 
grant  »600  per  »tu«teiii  ,  1«m  tlian  one-fourth 
oi  the  coet)  to  medical  scbools  U)  help  cover 

opera lional  expenses,  a  booua  trf  IdOO  per 
student  for  enlarged  enr9llments.  and  t5,- 
C034)00  a  yswr  lor  capital  expansion.  (The 
bUi  niMle  provision,  at  lower  fi^'ures  per  stu- 
dent, for  (  ental  and  nursing  scbools  )     With 

blpuftlsan  support  and  the  apjvoval  of  the 
bealtb-educatlou  professKma— including  the 
Anacrican  Medical  Araociatton — the  bill 
passed  ilif.  seiui-.e  withi,ur  a  dlaaentlng  vote. 


Although  amended  to  meet  obJectlOBS,  tt 
railed  a  ato  m  in  the  Bouse.  On  June  Id, 
1950.  atrter  the  AHA  bad  turned  acalnst  It, 
the  bill  was  defeated  In  conunlttee  by  one 
vote. 

In  Petmiary  of  this  year.  8.  837 — amended 
to  satisfy  the  critictems  of  18  professional 
associations.  Including  tbose  of  American 
medical  and  dental  schools,  and  the  Catholic 
Hospital  Association — received  preliminary 
bipartisan  approval  In  the  Senate.  Then, 
late  last  month,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  made  a  radical  change.  It 
lowered  the  grant  per  medical  student  to  9200 
and  iticreaaed  the  bonus  for  tncreaaed  enroll- 
menu  to  $2,000  per  student. 

This  Russell-Kerr  amendment  was  adopted 
to  please  southern  Senators,  who  felt  the 
great  need  in  the  South  was  for  larger  en- 
rollments. When  Senator  Paaroax  Intro- 
duced It  2  weeks  ago.  enough  southern  Dem- 
ocrats and  northern  Republicans  (still 
i professing  allegiance  to  the  "principle"  of 
Federal  aid)  raised  serious  objections  to  this 
and  that  provision  to  overwhelm  the  little 
band  of  proponents. 

Are  those  who  can  always  find  scsne  reaaon 
for  defeating  this  bill  serious  about  trying 
to  save  private  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 
schools  Arent  they  the  same  Senators  who 
profess  to  be  alarmed  at  government  con- 
trol.? Their  inaction  on  S.  337  helpe  imder- 
mlne  the  one  chance  private  health  institu- 
tions have  of  surviving.  State-supported 
schools  will  survive  and  grow  and  multiply 
because  they  already  are  government  con- 
trolled. If  that  is  what  the  Senators  want, 
why  don't  they  say  so.  Instead  of  pretending 
to  be  so  concerDed  about  private  enterprise 
in  the  field  of  health? 


The  Americaa  Farmer  Should  Have  tke 
Benefits  of  Old-Afe  and  Snnrivors  In- 
surance Under  die  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mi".  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  heard  mAny  statements  on  every 
side  of  the  proposition  of  whether  we 
should  amend  Federal  law  so  as  to  allow 
the  publication  ^f  names  and  adtfresses 
of  persons  recemng  monthly  old-age  as- 
sistance allowance*,  which  are  largely 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government,  un- 
der the  old-afee  assistancs  provisions  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  far  a  more 
pressing  question  Is  whether  or  not  we 
will  extend  the  old-age  and  survivors- 
insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  so  as  to  cover  tbe  one  large 
group  of  our  population  not  now  covered 
by  any  retirement  system.  I  refer,  of 
course,  lo  Uie  fanners  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  pood  reason  why  we  cannot 
amenJ  the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover 
farm  owners  and  farm  tenants. 

Through  the  years  we  have  provided 
various  old-age  security  programs  for 
segments  of  our  population.  The  Fed- 
eral Soci*l  Security  Act,  with  the  amend- 
ments to  the  law  by  the  .second  seBStan  of 
the  llghty-flrst  Congress,  now  eovers 
practically  all  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial workers.     It  is  estimated  that 


AflMndMHiiiii 
'ederal  SocMJ 


DMuiy  SMMltOO  workers  are  now  cov< 
eied  by  this  system.  The  dvU -service 
retirement  system  covers  practically  all 
leral  employees.  Many  of  those  not 
(red  by  owiKtote  of  this  law  have  the 
llefe  of  electing  to  become  covered 
bf  it.  The  various  States,  coimtles,  anq 
have  retirement  systems  covering* 
employees.     Those   that  did   noG 

^ve  their  own  systems  were  permitted 
by  the  Social  Security  Act 
o{  1S50  to  come  into  the  Federal 
Security  System.  Some  professions,  soefej 
a«  tbe  teftrtiing  profession,  have  seperatei 
r^lrcBMnt  systema.  Railroad  rmployeed 
hive  their  retirement  system  under  thii 
ieral  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  M&nyl 
ite  corporations  liave  a  retiremeni 
sstetem  for  their  employees.  Some  of  th 
ler  of  these  S3rstexns  are  found  in  thi 
steel,  and  auto  industries.  Mem- 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  covered  bj 
own  retirement  system.  Veterans 
our  wars,  who  are  65  years  of  age.  aiKl 
wiiose  income  is  not  above  $1,000  if  sin- 
gle, or  $2,500,  if  married,  are  entitled  tc 
a  Federal  pension  of  $60  per  month. 
S4>me  church  organizations  provide  foi 
pension  systems  for  their  aged  clergy- 
nien. 

ilt  is  true,  of  course,  that  farm  wage 
laborers,  some  2.000.000  of  them  in  ihia 
country,  are  now  covered  by  the  195Q 
aloendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
bft  this  leaves  several  million  farmers, 
oirners,  and  tenants  who  are  covered  by 
n0  old-age  retirement  or  security  system 
other  than  the  meager  benefits  provided) 
by  the  old -age -assistance  plans  of  the 
vtrious  States. 

I  believe  that  farmers  want  to  be  coiv- 
esed  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
I  believe  that  they  should  be  covered  by 
tUis  system.  To  do  so  would  greatly 
talver  the  amounts  necessary  to  be  spent 
tv  their  care  in  a  near-destitute  old  age 
usder  the  old -age -assistance  system. 

The  cost  of  tbe  old-age-assistaztce 
tan  is  largely  borne  by  the  Federal 
emment.  Present  laws  provide  that  the 
F^eral  Government  will  put  up  S15 
wfien  matched  by  $5  by  one  of  the  States. 
Thereafter  the  Federal  Government 
nvitebes  with  the  States,  dollar  for  dol- 
ls^, up  to  a  total  assistance  benefit  of 
$90  per  month.  Unfortunately,  how 
eier.  many  of  the  States  d  the  Union 
cannot,  or  have  not.  matched  available 
Federal  funds,  and  so  we  find  persons 
drawing  old-age  asstetanee  in  Alabama, 
fm*  Instance,  being  paid  approximately 
$90  per  month.  $15  of  this  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  $5  by  the  State.  Under 
this  kind  of  system,  the  needy  old  people 
of  the  poor  States  are  discriminated 
against  because  their  States  cannot 
match  available' Federal  funds 

Tbe  only  lons-rance  solution  to  this 
problem  that  I  see  is  to  bring  those  per- 
sctis  not  now  covered  by  the  ^-ggp  ^t^jj 
st|rvlvors'  insurance  provlsioDa  of  th* 
social  Security  Act  under  tbat  coverage. 

There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  ttoey 

sliould  not  be  eoivered  by  the   

T>ere  Is  no  reason  why  practically  every 
gainfully  employed  person  in  America 
slKTUld  not  be  covered  by  a  retirement 
syBtem  which  he  contributes  to  as  he 
w^rks  from  year  to  year. 

According  to  tbe  1950  census,  tbe 
Sarventh  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
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bama.  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress,  has  more  than 
34.000  farm  families,  which  families  ac- 
count for  approximately  63  percent  of 
all  the  people  of  the  district.  Only  a 
few  of  these  people,  those  who  happen 
to  work  on  farms  for  wages  or  salaries, 
are  presently  covered  by  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system. 

Even  though  the  farmer  is  not  covered 
by  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  Act,  he 
must  help  pay  for  the  benefits  for  those 
who  are  covered.  When  he  buys  a  trac- 
tor, a  truck,  a  car,  a  washing  machine. 
a  refrigerator,  a  shirt,  pair  of  overalls. 
be  pays  an  additional  amount,  because 
the  workers  who  manufacture  these 
products  are  all  covered  by  the  social- 
security  system,  and.  naturally,  the  taxes 
which  those  workers  and  their  employers 
I>ay  for  coverage  under  the  system,  is 
passed  on  to  the  farmer  as  an  additional 
cost  of  the  article  which  he  buys. 

We  must  no  longer  delay  to  bring  the 
farmers  of  America  under  coverage  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insxirance  sys- 
tem of  the  Social  Sectu^ity  Act. 

On  August  23, 1  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
5279.  to  extend  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  system  to  the  farmers  of 
America.  This  bill  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  have  early  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  excerpts  from  a  state- 
ment written  by  F.  J.  Niederfrank.  ex- 
tension rural  sociologist.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  origi- 
nally published  in  June  1949: 

F.utM  Peopli  and  Sooal  SictnuTT 

COWTTKTS 

Sectirity  is  a  universal  hope. 

Security  programs  are  not  new. 

Farm  pieople  are  among  the  least  pro- 
tected. 

The  fundamental  question. 

Some  farm  people  participate  in  social  in- 
surance. 

Farm  people  already  pay  new. 

Other  questions. 

What  the  proposed  social  Insurance  means 
to  farm  people  In  coats  and  benefits. 
iczAimre  and  BACKoaotrNO 

Security  la  a  universal  hope,  not  merely 
a  pension  or  program:  Let  us  look  at  the 
term  broadly.  Farm  people,  like  all  other 
people,  hope  for  security.  It  is  an  objective 
of  their  strivings  and  desires  Just  as  it  is 
of  industrial  workers  and  other  noniarm 
people.  Most  rural  people  want  to  have  a 
good  home  and  a  happy  community  life. 
They  want  to  bring  up  their  children  well 
and  educate  them:  they  want  to  have  good 
health:  they  want  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
a  conofortable  living  and  some  savings  for 
retirement  and  for  giving  their  chUdren  a 
start  in  life.  Furthermore,  these  things 
have  always  been  among  the  main  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  rural  people,  and  they  still 
are.  For  farmers  the  fulfillment  of  these 
hoiws  depends  basically  on  successful  farm- 
ing and  satisfactory  prices. 

But  illness  and  poor  health,  accidents  and 
naoltlztg  disability,  death,  and  other  emcr- 
faaeles  frequently  prevent  the  acompUah- 
ment  of  thssti  goals;  then  there  Is  the  period 
of  old  age  itaelf  visually  accompanied  by 
ndoead  earning  capacity.  Farm  people  of 
today  want  freedom  from  these  Insectirities: 
this  also  was  the  hope  of  farmers  of  yes- 
terday. 


In  grandfather's  time  rural  people  handled 
these  lnwinirltlfiB  and  met  the  problem  of 
retirement  in  various  ways.    For  example: 

Some  held  their  level  of  living  low 
thiottgtaottt  life  In  order  to  save  enough  tor 
old  aft  and  emergencies. 

Some  let  dlaeaae  and  other  health  needs  go 
tmcared  for. 

Some  continued  hard  work  In  old  age. 
thereby  shortening  life. 

Some  lived  on  meager  savings  with  a  con- 
sequent lowering  of  their  level  of  living. 

Some  lived  with  their  children  or  other 
relatives  or  friends. 

Some  turned  to  their  chtirch  or  a  fraternal 
(Kganlzatlon. 

Some  had  to  turn  to  the  county  poor  farm 
as  a  last  resort,  and  often  had  to  accept  pau- 
per status  to  do  so. 

But    times    have    changed.     The    changes 
that    have    taken    place    have    made    former 
sources  of  security  Inadequate  or  harder  to 
provide,  and  also  have  created  more  insecur- 
ity.    Today  famiUes   are  smaller;    there  are 
fewer  chUdren  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  parents.     Yotxng  families  find  It 
more  dtlBctilt  to  accept  this  responsibUity  be- 
cause the  cash  costs  of  their  living  have  in- 
creased, they  have  smaller  homes,  and  be- 
cause now  there  is  little  work  that  older  peo- 
ple can  do  arotind  the  home  to  increase  fam- 
ily resources.     These  factors  have  increased 
the  desire  of  young  families  to  live  by  them- 
selves: more  also  desire  to  be  free  from  be- 
ing tied  down  by  care  of  old  people.     Insti- 
tutional care  has  also  become  more  and  more 
Insufficient  and  costly,  owing  to  the  increase 
In  the  number  of  old  people  and  to  the  high- 
er standard   of   care   demanded-     Old-fash- 
ioned  neighborliness   has   lost   ground,  be- 
cause famUles  move  more  often,  make  con- 
tacts over  wider  areas  or  larger  communities, 
and  have  less  dependence  upon  one  another. 
The  rapid  developments  toward  commer- 
cialized and  mechantred  production  In  agri- 
culture since   1920  have  affected  the  hopes 
and  securities   of  farm  people.     They   mtist 
have  more  capital  to  get  started  in  farming 
and  need  more  ready  cash  to  meet  farming 
and   living   costs.     Farm    returns    are   more 
dependent  upon  prices  and  demand  at  har- 
vest  time  because    perishable   produce   con- 
stitutes a  larger  proportion  of"  the  total  than 
formerly.     Bconomlc  depressions  may  sharp- 
ly decrease  or  completely  wipe  out  a  life- 
time's savings — the  farmer's  traditional  se- 
ctirity for  old  age      Employment  on  farms  for 
farm  laborers  is  less  steady,  and  It  is  harder 
for  them  to  save.  too.     Because  of  all  these 
changes,  the  issaea  and  probtems  oS  sectuity 
and  Insecurity  at  those  engaged  fn  agricul- 
tural production   are   more   and   more   like 
those  of  Industrial  workers  and  others  who 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  national  economy. 
Imprcved  health  services  and  practices  In 
urban    areas    have    led    rural    people,    quite 
rightfully,    to    desire    higher    standards    of 
medical  care  than  they  can  have  Individually. 
They  need  such  care  txsth  for  numerous  dis- 
abling accidents  and  for  illnesses.    AccldenU 
that  disable  farm  people  are  numerous — mora 
numerous  today  than  ever  before  because  of 
the  mcreaaed  mechanisation  of  fanning  and 
because  farmers  travel  more.    The  most  re- 
cent data  of  the  National  Safety  Council  In- 
dicate that  1.800,000  injuries  by  accident  oc- 
curred to  farm  residents  in  1947.  or  about  67 
per    1.000   farm   population.      From   sun  pie 
surreys  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
BooBOSclcs.  it  was  estimated  that  $36,000,000 
was  spent  for  medical  attention  because  of 
accidents  alone,  not  including  fatalities  and 
total  pennanttt  dtiiWIIttes.    And  illness  is 
even  more  Important.    The  BAE  estimated 
from  stureys  made  in  1948,  that  farm  people 

lost  in  1947,  80.000.000  man-days  t)ecatJse  of 
iUneas.  compared  to  about  17.500.000  man- 
days  because  of  accidents. 

Sectirity  programs  are  not  new:  Over  a 
period  of  years,  private  and  public  groups  and 
agencies  have  tried  many  methods  of  pro- 


vldlng  protection  from  the  insecurities  of 
life.  The  purchase  of  IndlvMnal  and  group 
life  insurance  ha*  spread  asKWHuiuaiy.  and 
accident  and  sickneas  Insurance  companies 
have  had  phenomenal  growth.  Many  people 
have  Joined  hospitalisation  Insurance  plans 
and  other  cooperative  health  plans  A  very 
limited  amount  of  insurance  providing  ca&h 
benefits  for  permanent  and  total  disability 
is  written  by  several  companies.  Only  per- 
sons who  can  meet  several  strict  qualifying 
conditions  can  ordinarily  obta  n  such  insur- 
ance. The  development  of  State  workmen's 
compensation  protecting  workers  against 
some  of  the  costs  of  injury  while  on  the  Job 
began  many  years  ago.  Many  industrial  con- 
cerns have  profit-sharing  plans  and  pension 
or  annuity  plans  for  their  employees.  Special 
groups  of  workers,  tlirough  their  unioi^  and 
othM"  efforts,  have  brought  pressure  for  the 
estsbUiiiaEient  ot  disability  funds,  welfare 
funds,  aMl  retirement  pensions.  Other  or- 
ganisations liave  set  up  retirement  funds  for 
sooae  or  all  of  their  members:  for  example, 
the  pension  funds  of  some  church  bodies  pro- 
vide for  aged  clergymen  and  their  widows. 
Some  local  and  State  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  set  up  retirement 
systems  for  their  career  employees.  Many 
educational  institutions  have  done  Ukewias. 
The  idea  of  insurance,  pensions,  and  bouuaes. 
for  war  veterans  has  been  increasingly 
stressed  through  tbe  years.  Noncontrlbutory 
or  public-supported  State  old-age  pensions 
were  initiated  some  time  ago.  In  193^.  the 
broad  social -security  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
was  inaugurated.  It  concludes  unemploy- 
ment compensation  publlc-s«|ipa>ted  old- 
age  assistance  or  relief,  self-coatrtlMting  re- 
tirement and  survivors  Insurance,  and  other 
benefits  for  special  dependent  groups 

All  these  developments  have  been  under- 
taken to  provide  a  basic  minimum  of  security 
that  will  stabilize  the  conditions  of  life  in 
old  age.  unemployment.  Ulnees  and  disabil- 
ity, jwemature  death,  and  other  insecurities. 
Some  of  these  programs  have  met  the  secu- 
rity needs  of  many  people:  others  have  not 
worked  so  well.  Certain  large  elements  of  the 
population,  such  as  farm  people,  have  been 
left  out  or  do  not  participate  In  these  pro- 
grams to  the  same  extent  as  do  other  groups. 
Nevertheless,  the  existence  at  these  programs 
ahOWS  that  people  have  been  concerned  alx)ut 
security  for  a  long  time  and  have  tried  In 
various  ways  to  obtain  it.  The  ways  they 
have  tried  are  In  line  with  the  good,  old 
American  way  of  providing  it  for  tiMMartvaa. 

Tabuc  1. — Life  insurance  per  capita  in  United 
States.  l»4t 

Amount 
State :  per  capita 

Alabama $:9J 


Arizona __-„_._ __ 

Arkansas 

California 1 

Colorado 1 


600 
420 

070 

220 

1.630 

1.930 

1.920 

910 

850 

730 

1.610 


Connecticut _- 

Delaware 

DIstrtct  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia __— — 

Idaho 

nimois 

Indiana 1, 190 

Iowa 980 

Kt^nff^i — 890 

Kentucky 730 

Louisiana 650 

Maine 920 

Maryland 1.330 


bluetts. 


Mlflsourl 

Montana 


1.430 
1.210 
1.090 

3SO 
1.230 

940 


Nebraska 1.020 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


800 

1.180 
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8taU: 

New  Jersey ._,_ 

New  Mexico 

New  York 
Morth  Carolina 
Mortlk  Dakota. 

OUio 

OlLiataoma 

(^cgon 

Penn«7lvanla 


Amount 
per  capita 
*1.820 
S2t> 
1,8&0 
780 
660 
1.440 
700 
790 
1.510 


Rhode  Island 1.  530 

Soutb  Carolina ; 780 

South  DakoU , «70 

Tennesaee 770 

Tte«aa 860 

Utah «80 

V«nnont : 1.  OCO 

lth»lnia. —  940 

WiMhUnfton * 910 

W««t  Virginia -' 830 

Wtoronsln 1. 100 

Wyoming 780 


Average  United  States  total..,     1,200 

Sources:  Spectator  Year  Book  and  Instl- 
tota  of  Life  Insiirance. 

Vann  people  are  among  the  least  protected 
by  various  private  and  public  security  pro- 
grams. Take  life  insurance,  for  example: 
Only  55  percent  of  the  farm  families  in  the 
United  State*  have  one  or  more  owners  of 
life  Insurance,  as  compared  with  90  percent 
of  the  families  in  business  and  the  profes- 
sions, 87  percent  of  the  families  of  clerical, 
skilled,  and  semiskilled  workers,  and  71  per- 
cent of  the  families  of  unskilled  workers. 
Table  I  shows  that  people  In  agricultural 
States  have  the  lowest  amount  erf  life  insur- 
ance per  person.  Even  among  farmers  with 
life  Insurance  few  have  retirement  annuities. 

Group  hospitalization  .nsxirance  plan.s  also 
reach  relatively  fewer  families  in  rural  areas 
than  In  the  cities.  Very  few  farmers  and 
farm  workers  have  sickness  or  disability  in- 
surance or  workmen's  compensation  protec- 
tioa  against  work-connected  accidents  and 
lllnaatfn  The  pro(^ams  for  special  groups, 
furthermore,  such  as  the  welfare  funds  of 
labor  unions,  and  the  retirement  plans  of 
Indtistries  and  organizations.  Include  few 
Jarm  families.  The  only  farm  families  that 
benefit  from  these  programs  are  those  of 
part-time  farmers  who  work  under  such  plans 
long  enough  to  obtain  benefits.  Most  Im- 
p<»aant  of  all,  fprm  operators  and  farm  la- 
borers are  not  included  In  the  self-contribu- 
tory old-age  and  stirvivora'  Insurance  pro- 
gram eitablished  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935. 

But  ail  needy  people,  Including  farmers 
and  farm  workers,  are  elieible  for  old-age 
assistance  or  relief  payments  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween these  two  programs  is  that  the  benefits 
of  tbt  Old-age  and  lurvlvors'  insurance 
program,  for  which  farm  people  are  not 
eligible,  are  paid  from  an  Insurance  fund 
accumulated  from  social  security  premiums 
paid  by  the  employees  and  employers  in  the 
Indu.'itrles  and  Arms  covered  by  this  act. 
Benefits  are  paid  to  all  Insured  workers  when 
they  stop  work  after  age  65,  regardless  of 
how  much  rent  or  other  Income  they  receive 
Irom  Investments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old-age  assistance  or  relief  program,  which 
is  the  program  available  to  needy  farm  peo- 
ple, is  not  paid  for  from  specific  funds 
contributed  by  the  recipients  themselves,  but 
from  State  and  Federal  funds  raised  by  gen- 
eral taxes.  In  otlier  words,  the  first  prot?ram 
pays  its  own  way.  The  jjeople  who  benefit 
have  paid  into  an  insurance  fund  In  advance. 
Under  the  latter  prograra  the  people  who 
benefit  must  qualify  fur  (frants  by  meeting  a 
needs  test  uiider  their  State  law,  and  the 
money  comes  from  public  funds.  The 
amount  of  the  monthly  relief  or  assistance 
payments  under  this  latter  pn^gram  varies 
from   State   to   Slate.     In   some   States    the 


public  assistance  or  relief  payments  are  very 
meager,  frequently  not  even  jwovlding  fcx 
minimum  needs:  In  other  States  the  as- 
sistance program  ia  being  expanded  to  pro- 
vide a  regular,  substantial  payment  to  all 
needy  aged  persons.  A  minimum  Income  of 
$75  a  month  is  the  standard  of  the  SUte  that 
has  the  most  liberal  provision. 

THE   rVrtrOAUTHTKL   QuisnoMs 

New  attenUon  la  being  given  social  secu- 
rity. The  term  "social  security"  is  now  cus- 
tomarily used  to  denote  the  Federal  and  Fed- 
eral-State programs  inaugurated  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935,  although  as  men- 
tioned before,  tbe  Idea  of  security  itself  is 
much  older.  This  act  is  now  up  for  legis- 
lative discussion  and  revision.  The  basic 
current  question  of  concern  to  farm  people 
Is:  Should  farm  people — farmers  and  farm 
laborers — be  covered  under  the  retirement 
and  stirvivors'  insurance  program? 

But  the  fundamental  question  regarding 
social  security  for  farm  people  is  not  simply 
the  question  of  protection  or  no  protection 
for  farm  people,  for  they  are  already  eligible 
for  public-supported  assistance  ot  relief  as 
mentioned  before.  The  main  question  is 
something  far  deeper.  Looking  at  the  whole 
idea  of  seciirity,  the  fundamental  question 
Is :  How  can  we  maintain  the  maximum  free- 
dom in  our  economic  life  and  also  provide 
the  desired  security  for  the  individual  and 
his  family?  Does  the  Federal  Government 
have  a  responsibility  toward  farm  people  in 
this  regard?  And  if  so,  how  is  the  best  way? 
The  alternative  questions  are  :  (a)  Is  a  com- 
prehensive social-insurance  program,  to  pro- 
vide stability  or  a  floor  of  security  for  all 
people,  the  correct  philosophy  and  approach? 
Or  (b)  would  it  be  better  to  provide  flat 
pensions  and  tonuses  to  special  pressure 
group*  as  they  demsnd  them?  Or  (c)  would 
it  be  better  to  rely  on  a  system  of  giving 
public-supported  assistance  or  relief  pay- 
ments to  the  needy  persons. 

Some  say  that  in  the  long  rtm  a  broad 
over-all,  comprehensive  social-insurance 
program,  paid  for  by  the  people  who  benefit 
through  general  compulsory  insurance  pre- 
miums, would  be  less  costly  and  more  satis- 
factory. They  say  that  this  wotUd  be  less 
hazardous  to  State  and  Federal  general 
funds,  which  otherwise  would  be  under  con- 
stant pressure  for  special  pensions,  larger 
pensions,  and  other  security  plans.  People 
are  less  likely  to  ask  for  large  social-insur- 
ance benefits  if  they  must  pay  for  them  di- 
rectly ttian  they  are  for  pensions  which  are 
paid  from  general  funds. 

Also  under  a  public -supported  assistance 
and  flat-pension  plan  the  continued  de- 
mands for  special  pensions,  bonuses,  and 
other  benefits  for  special  groups,  and  for 
larger  payments,  make  it  that  much  harder 
to  supply  funds  for  roads,  schools,  extension 
work,  research,  and  other  MTTleet  which  the 
people  might  like  State  and  Fedcnl  Govern- 
ments to  provide.  In  short,  the  more  that 
people,  through  social  insurance,  pay  their 
own  way  for  retirement  and  disability  the 
less  that  Is  needed  for  relief,  pensions,  and 
similar  payments  from  general  Government 
funds  I!  the  Insurance  program  is  widely 
extended,  taxes  fur  relief  payments  and  spe- 
cial pensions  could  be  considerably  reduced. 
A  minimum  amount  of  assistance,  however, 
would  be  needed  to  care  for  persons  who 
failed  to  qualify  for  Insurance  benefits  and 
for  those  whose  benefits  might  not  be  large 
enough  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  significance  of  thsse  questions  is  that 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  imder  the  old- 
age  and  survivors'  Insurance  program  is  pro 
pijrtlouately  much  greater  in  the  so-called 
tirban  States,  where  large  numbers  of  people 
work  In  industries  and  commercial  ttnna 
covered  by  tlie  program,  than  in  tha  Stataa 
in  which  large  percentages  of  people  ara  en- 
gaged In  agriculture  and  consequently  are 
not  under  the  Insurance  program.  Thla 
means  that  in  these  agricultural  States  the 


?ri4a 

cot- 


tlurden  of  tmMtuum  paymenU  Is  propo^ 
tlonately  greater;  It  will  become  even  moM 
M>  as  tbe  number  of  people  reaching  old 
Micniaafi)  m  the  years  aliead.  In  1040  the 
i(ere  slightly  more  than  tjOOO,eOO  petvle 
^  and  over  in  the  Unttai  Stuia;  toy  IS 
t^ere  will  be  17.600.000  at  tbeae  agea  accord- 
11^  to  present  estimates.  Tbe  proportion  of 
ma  total  population  that  will  be  aged  45 
^d  over,  which  was  6.8  percent  in  1940.  }s 
<(cpected  to  rise  to  nearly  11  percent  by  197>. 
"fhe  increase  in  the  proportion  of  old  people 
win  be  even  greater  In  some  States.  Thti*. 
tt  is  said  that  to  place  the  futtire  aged  poptl- 
lUtion  under  a  self-contributory  pay-as-yo^> 
go  retirement  and  survivors'  instirance  pro- 
gram now  would  considerably  lessen  tne 
aoet  of  care  for  the  aged  to  be  borne  by  fu- 
ture generations.  \  ' 
Farm  people  already  pay  for  the  care  M 
llbeir  aged  and  stirvivors:  Paying  for  aocUl 
Security  would  not  be  new  to  farmera.  Th^y 
aow  pay  tbe  costs  of  old  age,  disability,  anid 
the  care  of  families  whose  breadwinner  diea. 
They  pay  through  individual  sacrifice  fir 
doctor  bills  and  the  support  of  family  menj- 
>ers  in  need;  they  pay  through  taxatloii 
koA  charity  to  finance  public  supported  pe4- 
uon  assistance,  and  other  relief  program^. 
They  also  pay  part  of  the  ooets  of  the  social 
Insurance    programs,    wiuch    benefits    other 

Jeople:  they  pay  in  the  higher  cost  of  manu- 
actured  goods  and  services  to  the  extent  thf  t 
Social  security  premiums  are  passed  on  to 
ionsrumers.  For  example,  farmers  who  b\iy 
tractors  pay  part  of  tbe  social  aectirity  prt> 
miums  of  the  workers  who  produce  and  dis- 
tribute tractors.  Farmers  pay  the  part  ^ 
these  premituns  that  is  considered  an  opef- 
^ting  cost  and  consequently  raises  the  pr' 
tf  tractors. 

Other  questions:  Although  estaSMllng  coi 
trage  of  old-age  and  survivors'  tBMVance  to 
larm  people  might  be  desirable,  can  far^ 
people  stand  tbe  cost  of  it?  Would  It  tta 
^ny  higher  than  general  taxes  for  pubUr- 
tupported  flat  pension  ox  assistance  pctH 
grams?  (Costs  and  benefits  are  mentioned 
in  the  next  section. )  Fanners  under  the  li|- 
lurance  program,  davioualy,  would  need  to 
^eep  a  record  of  their  income  and  of  tl|e 
tvages  paid  hired  farm  workers.  Most  faml- 
frs  already  keep  such  records  to  compute 
their  Income  taxes. 

Also,  what  effect  would  the  social 
lince  program  have  upon  the  ideas  of  thrl 
Individual  independence,  and  other  valx 
trhich  are  traditionally  characteristic 
^ural  life?  What  would  It  do  to  one's 
lationshlp  to  government  and  his  attitude 
ibout  this  relatVmalilp?  Would  these  i^ 
liny  different  for  farm  people  than  for  thofe 
Already  covered  by  social  insurance?  Would 
these  values  and  ideas  be  less  affected, 
tnore  affected,  by  a  self-financed  Insv 
program  than  by  public -supported  old- 
penaions,  assistance,  or  other  special  relief? 

Another  factor  to  consider  in  analyzliig 
the  subject  is  that  farm  people  are  not  ;^1 
ilike  as  to  security  resources.  Among  uia 
t>eop)e  ancagad  in  agriculture  are  well-to-^ 
farmers,  a  large  proportion  of  relatti 
Imall-acale    operators,    and    approximat 

lOOOW)  hired  farm  laborers.     Then 

fa  the  quastlon  of  security  equality  betwe^ 
tarm  people  and  urban  people,  both  ••  |o 
inclusion  in  a  program  for  its  benefits,  ai^ 
4a  to  whether  farm  people  should  not  aiao 
Miy  for  the  aecurity  beneflu  they  would  li- 
MlT*  from  gorarxuMnt,  like  thoae  who  a|» 
|iow  covered  or  are  proposed  to  be  covered 
must  pay  for  their  old-age  insurance  bene- 

Tbe  social  security  inauranoe  program  dois 
fot  guarantee  an  average  level  of  living. 
^reaumably,  it  will  merely  artaMtah  a  mini- 
mum floor  of  aecurity  as  a  maana  of  help- 
pag  to  give  aona  subiiity  at  toooMi  and  faal- 
Ing  ot  MTtainty  for  old  aga  nA  ttmmm 
UMrgancy  about  which  farm  people  ha^ 
alwaya  been  concerned.  Above  this  floo^. 
there    would   still    be   room   for   continued 
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family  savings,  for  more  life  insurance,  for 
fKB  price  programa.  or  for  other  govem- 
BMntil  iDdlvldual.  or  group  efforts  which 
psople  may  wl^  to  undertake  to 
higher  lerela  of  living  or  greater 
against  certain  insecurities. 

It  all  comes  back  to  a  baaic  question: 
What  should  be  the  basic  objectives  and  re- 
apooalMUtles  of  governmental  cooperation  In 
alordlsig  farm  people  a  measure  of  security. 
and  what  prindplai  abould  be  obaerred  ia 
doing  so?  Do  fanner*  and  farm  laborers 
want  governmental  social  security  i»X)tec- 
tlon  of  any  kind  at  all  or  not?  Do  they  need 
it?  How  many  will  require  old-age  relief 
or  suffer  from  •afergtnclee  in  the  years 
ahead,  if  social  Insurance  is  not  available  to 
draw  on  then?  Which  social  security  method 
Is  best  over  tbe  long  pull  for  tbe  fanner, 
lor  tbe  farm  laborer,  for  the  other  people 
already  under  compulsory  social  insuraoce. 
for  the  general  economy,  and  for  State  and 
Federal  Governments?  To  sum  up,  beknr 
are  a  few  t&ctor*  to  consider  In.  analysing 
the  subject : 

1.  Upwaird  trend  in  ntmatters  of  old  people. 

a.  Economic  and  social  changea  affecting 
living  patterns,  standards  of  aacurity.  and 
ability  to  attain  it. 

3  Difference  among  farm  people  as  to  :*e- 
curity  reeotirces. 

4.  Leas  coverage  of  farm  people  by  insur- 
ance and  other  private  or  public  security 
programs. 

5.  Comparative  costs  and  benefits  of  dif- 
ferent governmental  social  security  methods 
to  farm  people,  to  other  parts  of  the  pKjpu- 
latlon.  and  to  State  and  Federal  funds. 

6.  The  self-contributory  insurance  prin- 
ciple versus  public -suported  assistance  or 
relief  according  to  degree  of  need  or  pau- 
perism. 

7.  Effect  on  accepted  cultural  values,  such 
as  self-reliance. 


All  the  Perfumes  of  Arabia  Cannot  Cover 
Our  Disastroat  Far  Eastern  Policy — 
The  Case  of  Naval  U.  WUliam  H. 
ETftDS,  Jr. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  IB.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  herewith  some  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  pertainizv 
to  the  case  of  Naval  Lt.  William  H.  Evmns. 
Jr.,  of  Edgewater.  Md.: 
|From  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  of 
June  5.  19511 

Nnr  Dkal  Pown  Cult  Pnss  AwonnB  OmtoM 

(By  Robni:  H  Williams) 
Vindictive  Trtiman  and  the  pro-Commu- 
nlst  clique  behind  him  seem  determined  to 
stamp  out  tba  growing  rebelUon  among  mili- 
tary penoiuMl  against  his  destructive 
policies. 

The  latest  of  a  growing  list  of  victims  ts  a 
naval  lieutenant  (William  H.  Brans.  Jr..  of 
Edgewater.  Md.)  who.  while  rlsiElng  hla  life 
In  Korean  waters,  fighting  "with  both  bands 
tied**  by  Truman's  policies,  dared  to  protest 
tbeae  polidee. 

WhUe  it  is  against  regulations  for  a  mili- 
tary oflicer  on  active  duty  publicly  to  protest 
policies  of  the  administration,  this  honest 
and  loyal  officer  ct«oae  to  vloUte  the  regula- 


tion and  risk  the  oonss^iifrce  because  he 
saw  that  the  Truoum  potldss  were  merely 
chopirti^  up  our  troops  in  Korea  without 
leading  us  to  victory  (while  giving  Stalin  and 
BCao  Tse-tung  time  to  train  a  Red  Cixinase 
air  force  and  army ) . 

Wrote  Evans:  "We  are  out  here  waiting  for 
'Aciieson's  agrarian  reformers'  to  attempt  an 
Invasion  of  VorsBoaa.  Mow.  Instead  o<  allow- 
ing the  Natioaalist  Chlneee  and  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  attack  the  malnlaad  to  break  up 
any  such  plans  before  they  stvt.  we  have  to 
fight  with  both  hands  tied  behmd  our  back. 

one  band  bound  by  Acbeson  and  his 

gang  and  the  other  tiand  by  the  pro-Soviet 
United  Nations.     •     •     • 

"That  pro-Soviet  one-world  administra- 
tion of  ours  and  our  senile,  ignorant  Con- 
grass  would  rather  have  Amerlcaa*  siaiigb- 
tared  than  attaclc  Red  Chin*  avaryvrttere. 
•  •  •  The  Roosevelt -Tnuaan-Achason- 
United  Nfctions  followers  in  tbe  United  States 
abould  be  k>aded  onto  ahips  and  used  as 
aboek  troops  In  Tiwaa.  laatead  of  America's 
bast  dttzens.  Americans  are  dymg  by  the 
tboasands.  thanks  to  the  pro- Red  adminis- 
tration." 

We  have  mcreasing  evidence  that  the 
Frankfurter-Acheaos*  power  cult  behind  Tru- 
man is  tr3rlng  to  censor  all  opmions  and 
criticism  even  by  retired  and  Reserve  mili- 
tary men.  The  list  of  their  vietims  grows: 
Captain  Crommelin.  Admiral  Denfeld.  Oen- 
eral  of  the  Amiss  MacArthur.  hia  intelli- 
gence oOcer,  Major  Oenerai  WUloughby:  the 
Far  Bast  expert.  Lieutenant  General  Wada- 
meyar  (the  last  two  having  felt  forced  tc 
realgn)— and  now  Lieutenant  Evans. 

Some  readers  will  recall  that  I  oaysalf  was 
given  an  honorable  discharge  from  Military 
Intelllganea  Baaerve  last  December  21 — tbe 
very  day  on  which  Anna  Roaanbarg  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  aa  Aaalstant  Secretary 
of  Defense — after  I  tiad  publiahed  part  of 
Mrs.  Rosentwvg's  long  Communist-aiding 
record. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  in  the  SanU 
Ana  Etegister  that  my  discharge  ser\-ed  notice 
on  an  mlUtary  pwrnwinel — active,  retired,  and 
Reeerve— that  they  might  be  diacipllned  if 
they  dared  to  expoa.«  airitvarslon  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  quoted  a  new  regulation  in  the  uniform 
code  applying  to  the  military,  which  pro- 
vided punishment  for  any  active  or  retired 
person  who  tised  "contemptuous  words 
t^ttmx  the  President.  Vice  Prssidsnt.  Con- 
miiM  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  a  Secretary  of 
a  Department,  a  Governor  or  a  Icglalature 
of  any  State.  Territof-y.  or  other  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  wtiich  tie  is  on  duty 
or  preaent." 

It  seemMl  to  ms  then  (last  February)  that 
this  new  provision  was  aimed  specifically  at 
General  MacArthur.  to  keep  him  from  tell- 
ing what  be  knew,  should  be  retire.  His  re- 
moval was  not  then  foreseen.  Tbe  mannty 
in  which  he  was  removed  and  his  importaace 
and  the  jirm*'  at  stake  gave  him  an  official 
hearlac  beCorc  Congress,  where  he  was  ex- 
empt from  tbe  above  regulation. 

I  do  not  think  the  new  regulatkm  will 
silence  men  with  MacArthur 's  courage  and 
Integrity,  men  who  have  bowed  their  necks 
against  the  New  Deal  and  its  Communist 
bMCkers.  But  I  have  received  letters  from 
sooac  high-ranking  retired  officers  revealing 
that  the  administration  is  threatening  tham 
for  public  statements  they  haTS  mads  against 
Tnunan's  Communist -inspired  policies. 

It  looks  highly  doubtftil  that  the  power 
cult  can  stop  the  growing  resentment  at 
ita  subTsrslva  policies.  A  storm  of  protest 
Is  gatbaring  and  it  may  break  with  a  great 
deal  of  force  over  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  and  tiie  Department  at 
Defense,  if  the  administration  does  not  soon 
adopt  policies  which  may  give  tis  tbe  initia- 
tive in  the  cold  war  and  a  clear  chance  for 
victory  in  Korea. 


I  Prom  the  Holland  (Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel 

of  Junes.  1951] 

Aaz  Pmuc  EMrLOTZEs  Pttppets  roa 

(By  Junius  B.  Wood) 

WasHixcTOM.  D.  C. — "I  took  an  oath  to 
defend  my  coimtry  against  all  enemies.  I 
put  duty  to  my  country  a1x>v«  that  to  any 
individual." 

That  is  what  the  young  Navy  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  told  Francis  P.  Matthews. 
Sscretary  of  the  Navy.  Three  days  later. 
May  aa,  his  commission  was  revoked  and  he 
waa  diacbarged  frotn  the  service.  The  order 
specified  thst  tbe  discharge  was  honorable. 
possibly  in  deference  to  the  constitutional 
quest  Inns  Involved. 

Tbs  career  of  one  America.!  in  only  one 
step  above  tba  lowest  cocnmteslon  grade  may 
be  a  small  incident  in  the  fortunes  of  sev- 
eral million  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
servlcea.  It  also  may  be  overshadowed,  cer- 
tainly in  the  public  fviror.  by  the  similar 
forced  retirement  of  a  Ave -star  general. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  However,  the  parallel 
cases  put  a  question  sqtiarely  before  the 
American  people:  "Are  the  services  of  pmh- 
lic  employees,  civil  or  military,  for  the  people 
or  are  they  exclusively  for  transitory  elected 
and  appointed  officials?" 

This  young  man.  William  H.  Evans.  Jr.. 
who  now  has  retired  to  civilian  life  at  Edge- 
water,  Md^  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  AzmapoUs.  class  of  1SM8.  After  less 
than  a  year's  active  service  he  resigned  to  go 
into  the  Naval  Reserve  and  to  take  poet- 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land.  He  specialized  in  political  econcnny. 
a  particularly  live  subject  since  our  involve- 
ment in  global  affairs:  but  banned  in  mili- 
tary circles  unless  the  high  ranJklng  military 
conversationalist  has  reached  Ambassador  or 
Cabinet  level.  In  December  1950.  he  had 
returned  to  the  service  and  was  assigned  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  Rogert,  a  2.a00-ton  picket  de- 
stroyer, off  the  coast  of  Korea. 

Rjti^xitH  from  his  duties  as  assistant  navi- 
gation oOoer  on  March  16.  Ueutasumt  Evans 
wrote  to  Alfred  Kohlbwrg,  of  New  York  City. 
Kohlberg.  an  old  China  band,  is  the  ex- 
trenaely  active  head  of  the  American -China 
Policy  Association.  Evans  said  his  letter 
could  be  made  public  and.  3  weeks  later, 
copies  were  going  out  to  tbe  association's 
extensive  mRtnt^g  Utx,  alao  to  newspapers  who 
reosiv«d  It  w«th  gusto. 

Bvaaa  did  not  say  moeh  which  others  have 
not  said  without  being  kicked  into  outer 
darkness.  He  had  some  pertinent  ^ufrges- 
tions  OD  the  long  delayed  and  and  nov  being 
considered  Japanese  peace  treaty — giva  tbe 
Kurile  and  sIkhaUn  Islands  to  Ji^Mux  laataad 
of  to  the  Soviets,  not  assess  an  indemnity  as 
the  United  States  would  pay  it  in  the  end 
and  other  features  debated  by  the  United 
Nations. 

He  also  made  pungent  comment  on  the 
dubious  success  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  present  KssldHtt  Trumaa  at 
the  Talta  and  Potsdam  ccHiferences.  the  poli- 
cies of  Secretary  of  State  Ax^ieaon  and  his 
predecessors.  It  was  an  easrtlewit  dsmotxstra- 
tlon  of  too  much  knowledge  bslng  a  danger- 
ous thing,  especially  for  anybody  in  uniform. 
Srana.  now  a  civilian,  held  a  well-attended 
praas  cooJaBence.  Tbiusday.  a  novelty  for  oue 
Of  his  sinrtsst  rank  in  Washington  teeming 
with  *^Ti^<r«ia,  top-lttght  g«ierals.  and  fancy 
titles.  He  Is  a  stockv  blue-eyed  lad  with  a 
crew  haircut.  H&s  only  Navy  regalia  were 
white  shirt  and  tan  shoos.  To  please  tbe 
clamoring  photographers,  he  placed  the  Navy 
uniform  cap  and  service-ribboned  Jacket 
into  a  BUitcass — 'XKxxi-by  lo  Uncie  Sam  " 
Bs  told  his  story  sbaply  anl  without  heroics. 
The  r<mMm}  lifbtnbig  was  slow  in  striking 
as  the  radio  massage  to  report  m  Tokyo  was 
not  recaivev'  unUl  April  25.  He  was  ordrred 
to  Saaebo,  Japan,  the  foUowmg  we«:k.  where 
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■  hearing  wa»  held.     He  wm  tha  (l«fend»nt 

but  on  the  last  day.  Ul«  st«tu«  was  changed 
to  witness.  Prom  there  he  w»s  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  board  oX  inquiry  whicn  started 
on  Bfay  11- 

Both  Inquiries,  also  Secretary  Matthews  in 
the  later  audience,  emphasized  that  he  ^aa 
net  being  tried  for  the  conten.  of  the  letter 
but  for  violating  regulations  in  making  it 
public  Navy  general  order  No.  18,  specifies 
that  anything  for  publication  must  go 
throxigh  the  chain  of  command  while  Op- 
eration Navy  Nc  37-50.  a  confidential  order 
to  ofllcers.  specJflea  that  anything  relating 
to  diplomacy  must  be  cleared  .hrough  the 
State  Department  and  to  military  through 
the  Defense  Department     Evans  Insists  he 

was  not  shown  the  latter  order  until  after  the 
Inquiry  started,  a  month  after  he  wrote  the 
letter  Obrtoualy  the  letter  nerei  would  have 
seen  the  light  of  day  if  it  had  gone  through 
chanreU. 

Despite  the  insistence  that  he  was 
bounced  only  for  violating  regulations  the 
order  of  Secretary  Matthews  says:  "Revo- 
cation of  commission  and  discharge  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  under  hon- 
crahle  condiUons.  •  •  •  This  action  le 
taken  by  reason  of  your  action  in  addressing 
and  mailing  a  letter  which  contained  highly 
intemperate  crltlclam  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  Impugned  the  mo- 
tives and  good  faith  of  oflcials  In  the  high- 
est levels  responsible  for  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  that  policy.  Your 
action  in  this  respect  is  considered  to  have 
constituted  unsatisfactory  performance  of 
duty  in  that  it  had  a  foreseeable  tendency 
to  promote  disunity  and  disaffection  among 
other  persons  in  and  outside  the  Armed 
Forces,  rather  than  singleness  of  aims  and 
purpose  In  an  hour  of  national  peril.  Tour 
action  was  In  violation  of  a  directive  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  requiring 
advance  clearance  of  statements  concerning 
foreign  policy  by  members  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice. Moreover,  the  contemptuous  words  used 
In  your  letter  with  reference  to  the  present 
and  a  previous  incumbent  in  the  ofllce  of 
President  of  the  United  SWtes,  and  to  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  constitute  grave 
mLtconduct  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  the 
naval  service  " 

The  order's  theatrical  fears  of  possible 
mutiny  as  a  result  of  a  bumble  officer's 
letter  and  hla  reference  to  our  hour  of  na- 
tional peril  contradict  the  ofBclal  explana- 
tion that  Korea  ca*ualtlea  are  only  a  police 
action  and  that  runaway  inflation  Is  not  a 
perU. 

But  it  is  a  summary  warning  to  other 
letter  writers  in  uniform.  The  American 
public  is  to  learn  of  Its  sacrifice  and  fate 
only  through  sugar-coated,  pretsa  releasee  of 
high-level  officials. 

[Prom  the  Pittaton   (Pa  )   Sunday  Dispatch 
of  June  3.  1951 ) 

It  Took  Gots  To  Sfxak  Ur 

That  young  naval  ofBcer.  William  H  Evans, 
Jr..  who  has  Just  been  fired  for  criticizing 
the  Ruaslavelt  Acheson  betrayal  of  the 
Amerlcaa  people  deeerves  a  medal  Of 
course  he  won't  get  one — medals  aren't 
handed  out  to  officers  who  have  been 
•acked.  Neverthelem.  young  Evans  has  ren- 
dered a  brave  service  to  his  country  Just 
as  much  as  If  he  had  performed  some  feat 
of  >alor  In  battle  It  really  takes  guts  for 
a  Junior  officer  to  jM-otest  the  betrayal  of  his 
country  under  the  circumstances  In  which 
Lieutenant  Evans  spoke  up  Had  young 
Svans  observed  a  fellow  serviceman  turn 
traitor  in  battle  he  woulr*  be  Jtisttfied  In  pro- 
tenting  the  betrayal  The  betrayals  he  has 
called  «tl«»ntlon  to  are  Just  as  real.  Pegard- 
l«ss  of  Navy  Department  rules  I.  and  1  am 
Btire  mUllon*  of  Dther  Americana,  can  under- 
stand how  nc  rnuldnt  stand  to  remain  quiet 
about   '.hi:   beuayal   ae  anew   took  p^ace   at 


the  Yalta  conference  on  the  part  of  Frenk- 
Un  Russlavelt.  Aiger  Hiss.  etc..  as  weU  as 
about  the  betrayal  in  Korea  toy  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson.  ai^d  tbe  oOier  rascals. 
who  have  been  satisfied  to  let  American  boya 
die  rather  than  cut  o3  war  supplies  going  to 
Red  China  from  our  so-called  United  Na- 
tion allies:  the  refusal  to  use  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  troops  to  save  American  lives,  etc. 

Lieutenant  Evans  said  some  things  that 
all  Americans  should  think  about.  For  In- 
stance. "Americans  In  Korea  are  not  afraid 
of  the  enemy  in  front  of  them.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  enemy  behind."  Also,  "Damn 
the  United  Nations,  long  live  the  United 
States  ■■ 

The  Evans  blast  at  the  United  Nations  re- 
calls what  a  Congressman  named  Wooo.  from 
Idaho,  said  in  Cor.gress  not  long  ago.  "We 
should  never  have  joined  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  conceived  m  iniquity  and  bom  in  sin. 
with  Alger  Hiss  the  midwife." 

We  need  more  young  men  like  ex-Lleu- 
tenant  Evan*  to  keep  America  safe  W^  need 
also  to  hear  Irom  more  young  servicemen 
such  as  he  Along  with  calling  In  the  top 
brass  to  testify  regarding  the  MacArtbur 
ouster,  the  congressional  investigators  should 
call  in  young  men  from  the  ranks — the 
young  men  who  have  been  doing  the  actual 
fighting  and  the  dying.  The  Investigators 
wouldn't  have  to  call  on  boys  still  serving  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  or  Msrtwes  Those  lads 
might  not  talk  up  as  brsTriy  as  did  Lieu- 
tenant Evans,  for  fear  of  being  punished. 
They  could  call  on  the  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Korean  war — lads  who  have  been  blinded 
or  who  have  lost  their  limbs,  lads  who  have 
had  their  hands  and  feet  burned  off  or 
frozen  off.  Those  boys  could  give  their 
opinions  freely  because  their  Injuries  have 
put  them  out  of  the  service,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  Dean  Acheson,  George  Marshall,  and 
their  assistants. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader 
of  June  4,  1051 1 

The  Evans  Lxttcx  Sfkaks  VoLtrma 

The  letter  written  by  Lt.  William  H.  Evana, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  Alfred  Kohl- 
berg,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  China 
Policy  Association,  brought  to  light  in  the 
Senate  hearings.  Is  a  damning  indictment  of 
the  Truman  administration's  policy  In  the 
Par  East 

The  great  point  In  this  Evans  letter  U  that 
patriotic,  conscientious  men  In  the  military 
service  feel  as  he  does. 

E\'^ans  claims  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  men  fighting  in  the  Far  East  share  bis 
feelings,  and  the  assertion  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  a  p>oll  of  his  shipmates  did  not 
substantiate  that  fact  does  not  disprove  his 
claim.  In  a  Government  poll  of  servicemen, 
opponents  of  Government  policy  are  likely 
to  be  wary,  and  they  have  ample  reason  to 
be.  as  the  crack  down  on  Lieutenant  Kvana 
proves. 

The  fact  is  that  Evans'  letter  Is  not  an 
isolated  incident.    Many  similar  letters  have 

been  sent  home  to  parents  and  friends  by 
OI's  m  Korea.  This  newspaper  has  received 
several  of  these  letters.  Illicit  firing  by  the 
Government  will  not  cure  this  situation. 
Such  measures  only  will  Intensify  dissatis- 
faction among  servicemen  by  deepening  the 
sense  of  injustice.  And  do  not  forget  that 
these  are  the  men  who  must  do  our  fighting, 
and  that  their  morale,  which  Is  based  on  the 
Justice  of  their  cause  and  the  way  it  Is  being 
handled,  is  supremely  important. 

The  firing  of  Evans  Is  Just  one  more  ex- 
ample of  Che  attempt  by  the  Truman  admin- 
istration to  cover  up  Its  bungling  and  in- 
competence by  the  tactic  of  suppression  em- 
ployed so  ruthlessly  by  Stalin,  and  which  was 
used  so  flagrantly  by  Truman  In  the  firing  of 
Mar  Arthur.  This  tactic  will  not  heal  the 
bleeding  ulcer  that  is  eating  at  the  heart 
of  our  national  morale.     Healing  can  come 


bnly  by  restoring  the  confidence  of  our  peo- 
t>le  In  Government  policy  by  putting  that 
|)otlcy  In  the  hands  of  men  of  demons;tratad 
Competence.  ! 

M>^«  BO  fi*"*^*^*  about  It.  IMb  It»^ 
Wlatr  reaches  further  than  i1lMl|il1iiii  j  aiv 
tk>n  In  the  military  forces.  It  strikes  at  tte 
very  heart  of  our  national  security.  It  shows 
clearly  that  there  is  something  serloudy 
fWToac  ^  Waabli^ton  that  must  be  corrscted 
iMfof*  It  oomptctBt  our  dettnictlon.  Tte 
boys  in  the  field  are  imslBg  thki  fact. 

And  the  situation  has  an  eren  met*  sinister 
meaning.  This  suppression  of  the  tradi- 
tional American  right  of  free  speech  In  the 
ynllltary  services  that  Is  going  on  today  to 
silence  criticism  of  Government  inco*i- 
petence  accentuates  an  Immediate  dangfr 
Today  the  members  of  the  military  servUyas 
are  silenced.  TcwnoiTOW  It  will  be  the  press 
for  publUhlng  vttMBn.  The  next  day  tfce 
ban  will  be  ^■**— f*^  on  e^cry  American. 
Then  the  Hltlerlan  gag  will  reign  in  America. 
Don't  say  that  this  is  farfetched.  It  Isnt. 
It  can  haopen  here,  and  It  Is  happening.  Tbe 
American  people  must  rise  In  righteous  in- 
dignation and  demand  that  the  presikit 
bungling,  dictatorial  incompetence  end.    | 


How  Ute  Do  Yoa  Think  It  Is? 
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HON.  JOHN  BEU  WILUAMS 

or  Mississim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  te- 
marks,  I  include  an  address  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter R.  Courtenay,  pastor  of  the  Pifst 
Presb3rterian  Church  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.: 

How  Lat»  Do  Tot;  Tnnnc  It  Is? 

(Baccalaureate  address  at  Ripon  College. 
Rlpon.  WU.,  June  8,  1951.  toy  Walter  R. 
Courtenay,  D.  D..  pastor.  First  Presbyterlaa 
Church,  Nashville.  Tenn.) 

My  menage  to  you  today  cannot  be  ^*4i^ 
fled  as  a  sermon.  Dealing  as  it  docs  l^Xtk 
the  contemporary  American  scene,  it  must 
be  more  than  a  sermon.  Let  us  then  call  it 
a  sermon-address,  a  sermon  because  It 
to  honor  God  and  serve  the  welfare  of 
Nation:  an  address  because  it  deals 
matters  of  Government  and  bostDsas.  i^  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  message  must  begin  aa  U 
I  were  a  Republican  sacking  rt  pport  in  M0a, 
but  I  hope  it  ends  whtfe  It  ought  to  Md. 
namely,  on  the  major  note  of  splrlt\iallty| 

Let  It  further  be  said  that  I  speak  to  pm 
as  a  Jeffersonlan  Democrat.  Not  a  New 
Dealer,  If  you  please.  atMi  certainly  not  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Truman  or  the  Fair  Deal 
state  As  a  Jeffersonlan  Democrat  I  hav«  no 
national  party  to  rspreaspt  me.  Tbe  De4K>- 
cratic  Party  as  it  exists  today  would  be 
roundly  condemned  and  excoriated  by  stich 
men  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  The  ethical 
stooping  down  which  characterlBes  so  mtich 
of  the  politics  of  our  era.  the  lowering  of 
standards,  the  Roman-clnnis 
Which  surrounds  Washington,  bod* 
good  for 'the  perpetuation  of  the  great 
of  this  Nation.  Like  millions  of  other 
leans  I  am  a  man  without  a  party,  a  man 
worried  by  the  antlca  of  leaders  who  are 
often  profane  in  both  sfieech  and  Intent; 
worried,  too,  by  the  moral  decline  of  America 
wiUch  strangely  coincides  with  the 
of  the  present  administration.  Its 
in  the  realm  of  divorce  and  brok«k 
its  close  association  with  big-time 
and  crime,  its  waste  of  public  funds,  its  dls- 
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tortion  of  truth.  Its  dlstrlbtttkm  of  favors  to 
racketeers  and  unworthy  saterprlses.  its  du- 
plicity In  foreign  policy.  Its  use  of  official 
Government  agencies  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, its  sale  of  special  privileges  In  return 
for  customer  support,  can  only  nauseate 
those  citizens  north  and  south  wbo  would 
honor  God  and  would  live  constructively 
foe  the  well-being  erf  the  State. 

I  am  a  Christian  minister,  but  I  am  also 
an  American  citizen.  My  citizenship  must 
be  directed  and  empowered  by  my  faith,  and 
my  faith  must  elevate  my  concept  of  what 
citizenship  means.  Always  and  everywhere 
I  must  live,  not  now  as  clergyraaan  and  now 
as  citizen,  but  always  as  Clirlstlan  citizen, 
whether  I  walk  the  streets  of  America  or 
speak  frc«n  platform  or  pulpit. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  I  ought  to 
confine  my  Interests  to  the  activities  of  the 
Hltltes  and  Jebusltes  who  lived  some  3.000 
years  ago.  or  at  least  to  the  events  which 
occurred  in  the  state  of  Palestine  in  the  fii'st 
century.  But  1  would  remind  them  that 
my  moral  responsibilities  do  not  fall  in  those 
eras  of  history.  I  live  m  the  year  1951.  and 
my  responsibilities  are  here. 

With  these  things  in  mind  I  would  say 
three  things  to  you  this  day: 

1    It  is  late. 

2.  It  Is  later  than  many  Americans  realise. 

3.  I  pray  God  that  It  is  not  too  Ute. 

IT  B  LATS 

I  do  not  know  how  you  read  ttie  calendar 
or  clock,  but  to  me  the  hour  of  our  history 
Is  late.  When  I  compare  the  opening  cen- 
tury of  our  history  with  the  history  we 
have  recorded  In  the  last  two  decades  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  late.  When  I  compare  the  lead- 
have  been  getting  with  men  like 
)n,  Jefferson.  Adams.  Madison,  Web- 
ster, and  HamUton.  I  know  that  It  is  lata. 
When  I  remember  that  the  founding  fathers 
and  their  supporting  dttaSB*  Coogtat  a 
war  to  be  rid  of  big  GoeeiMtnt— that  they 
created  a  Constitution  to  prevent  big  Gov- 
ernment's return  to  this  coimtry — and  then 
mark  the  course  of  evsnU  which  make  big 
Government  inevitable,  the  hour  aeems  very 

late  Through  the  processes  of  mdlflerence 
on  the  part  of  some,  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  others,  and  the  direct  Intent 
<rf  many,  Washington  grows  In  Its  power 
over  us.  It  now  threatens  to  be  the  brains 
and  the  blood  of  all  actlviUes.  so  much  so 
that  no  hand  can  move  or  foot  stride  or 
voice  speak  except  It  be  directed  and  em- 
by  those  elected  to  serve,  but  who 
ite  to  enslave. 

When  I  further  ponder  tha  faet  that  we 
•re  more  and  more  controlled  by  mlscrtty 
ptjups,  directed  and  controlled  by  persona 
who  were  appointed  but  not  elected:  when 
I  realize  that  bureaucracy  has  become  so 
iBttated  that  national  inflation  is  inevitable. 
I  took  at  the  clock  of  destiny,  and  I  am 
afraid. 

When  a  congiswtiwl  eanmittee  can 
threaten  the  right  at  tree  speech  without 
stirring  up  a  wave  of  national  protest,  we 
it  all  to  be  afraid.    In  a  country  where 

U  Is 


Of  liUlHMrii  Ilka 
from  royad 
Is  tnissilgaud  outsMs  tt  gjisfwsat. 
not  too  deeply  in  govcnyoMat:  wtoan  RTO 
disclosures  give  America  the  flavor  ot  an 
u»e»iltis  bamjrard:  where  men  like  Bias  and 
¥ragtea.  Ifangon  and  Dawson,  and  hun- 

rhansngml  Hamrt  tfeatr  trssdoaa  to  abuse 
aU  rules  of  decency  and  4mtnm.  e^o  is  safe 
from  fear?  When  a  natlOB  artls  Its  frtcnda 
down  the  river  as  we  sold  Iwth  China  and 
Korea,  and  .where  we  have  done  so  much  by 
way  of  connivance  to  Increase  the  power  ot 
mussta  m  the  world:  whan  <«  captafi  oC 
artUlary  whoa*  raeoOllB  M«n«i  « 

reeord  M 


when  we  are  compelled  to  face  peace-shat- 
tering events  with  our  national  rarits  split 
beeauss  we  lack  adequate  leadership:  when 
we  s|wnd  bUllons  on  preparedness  without 
•vsr  petting  preparedness,  and  other  btuions 
on  oar  ao-caUad  foreign  friends  who  are 
about  M  boa—t  and  fair  as  a  Yalta  agree- 
ment, and  who  may  or  may  not  stand  with 
us  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  the  hour  of  this 
Nation  is  Ute. 


TT  IS  LA'rEB  THAN  MAWT  AlCZBICailS 

If  I  were  to  characterize  my  poaltioo  on 
matters  of  church  and  state  I  would  call  my- 
self a  progressive-conservative.  I  am  all  for 
holding  fast  to  the  priactptes  and  values  that 
have  ;M-oven  their  worth  across  the  history  of 
America  and  of  mankind.  I  would  strength- 
en and  perpetuate  the  kind  of  thinking  and 
living  which  add  mora!  and  ethical  fil>er  to 
both  individual  and  nation.  But  I  would 
do  more.  I  would  seek  new  ways  of  doing 
old  things  better,  creating  new  paths  of  prog- 
reas.  and  opraing  nav  dooca  ot  oppoctnnity. 
With  one  hand  I  vodM  bold  fast  to  that  ' 
which  is  good,  and  iptth  the  other  I  wotild 
reach  for  better  tooMiexowa. 

We  have  little  to  fear  from  the  so-caUed 
conservatives  of  America.  At  least  we  know 
they  are  Americans  who  love  America.  There 
la  no  question  about  their  loyalty  and  In- 
tentions Nor  need  we  fear  the  honest  lib- 
eral. The  liberal  spirit  has  always  been,  and 
always  ought  to  be.  part  of  this  Nation's 
life.  We  must  have  those  who  strive  to 
cut  away  the  walls  of  the  unknown  and  the 
untried,  creating  thereby  avenues  of  new 
advance.  Progress  is  the  result  of  the  iu- 
tcrplsy  of  Um  cooservstive  and  liberal 
thoughu  and  manners  of  men.  and  it  Is 
good. 

Eut  there  are  three  groups  we  ou^t  to 
fear: 

1.  The  radlcaU,  the  persons  who  are  not 
true  liberals.  Ttie  liberal  tlnltcrs  with  things 
with  s  view  to  correcting  mistakes  and  im- 
proving the  procadura  or  product.  But  the 
radical  does  not  tinker — he  destroys.  He 
feeU  that  he  mvust  crush  everything  that  Is. 
no  matter  what  the  cost  in  terms  of  blood 
and  tears,  and  begin  anew. 

It  is  riglM  hare  that  I  would  pauK  to  lay 
that  whUa  aoalallsm  comes  by  ballolB  and 
commualsoa  coaaea  by  buUets.  we  can  vote 
ourselves — yes.  and  spend  ourselves — out  of 
boalaaas  as  a  tarn  saterprlsc.  a  democratle 
TiBttnn     The  radical  Boclalist  is  as  danger- 
ous to  us.  nay,  more  dangarova  than   the 
radical  Communist.     We   must  watch  both, 
and  must  match  In  cleverness  their  schemes. 
a.  The  do-fftodaca:  Ttaase  are  the  people 
who  IntenttOBoMy  or  vaiBtentionally  close 
their  eyes  to  the  leaMoa  of  hisusy  and  of 
human  nature     They  A«aa  of  Utc^la.  con- 
centrating on  lK>w  heavenly  life  would  be 
if  we  were  free  from  sickness  and  poverty, 
fear  and  folly,  selflahncas.  and  avarice,  and 
all  the  traits  and  attains  that  weaken  us  as 
Individuals  and  as  eorporate  groupa.    Oartng 
only   the   ideal,   and   IgBOKtag  the  real,   the 
practical,     the     down-to-earth     tagradlents 
With  which  we  work,  thay  aeek  MgitfaUon 
and    propound   socUl    schemes    which    can 
never  work  because  they  are  contrary  to  our 
and  cootrwy  to  the  earth  as  it  now 
U  wa  could   drain   from   the 
ot  BMB  the  potsan  that 
lavlBg  only  the 
the  lovable,  aaeh  schemes  wauld  work;  hut 
as  matters  bow  stand  their 
wasteful    of    nsourc— .    both    natural    and 
human,  and  the  fiber  of  our  people  decUcaa 
In  quality. 

Much  ot  the  legislation  of  reoeaa  yaari 
ataoM  from  the  do-gooders  who  draas  or 
troaa  the  polinicUns  who  da  aat  balfeve  in 
drooaas,  but  who  see  in  utoplanlaaa  aa  oppor- 
tantty  to  capltaUaa  on  man's  Inherent  envy, 
avarice.  aaUislkaaaa.  and  lethargy.  Hence. 
tbe  cAaant  an  asade  tba  potwna  of  the  m- 
and  tba  giiyta  are  peaallaed  t>e- 


cause  they  are  sup«'ior.  Thus,  legislation 
becomes  narcotic,  acting  like  a  drujj  in  the 
people  who  are  needled  with  government 
dope  until  they  become  government-addicts, 
people  who  cannot  live  without  the  dope, 
and  who  have  no  will  power  to  resist  it. 
They  lose  peraonal  security,  the  courage  and 
confldanea  of  standing  on  their  own  feet, 
using  body,  brain,  and  heart  to  face  and 
conquer  life.  They  become  victims  of  gov- 
ernment, nuule  socially  secure  by  law.  but 
at  the  same  time  made  creatures  of  fear, 
fearing  to  live  as  free  men  and  to  do  th<: 
work  of   free  creatures. 

I  jjersonally  fear  the  do-irooders  of  our  day 
more  than  I  fear  either  the  liberal  rn-  the 
radical.  Tlie  glmme-boys  of  America  have 
increased  amazingly  in  recent  years  Where- 
as the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  with  hands 

of  dignity,  hands  that  hold  high  the  Uj;ht 
and  gesture  benevolently  toward  all  God- 
fearing men,  the  hands  ot  many  of  our  people 
and  leaders  are  the  hands  of  tbe  beggar  who 
holds  no  light,  and  whose  intent  i£  the  rob- 
bing of  fellow  citlaens.  By  their  hands  ye 
shall  know  them. 

3.  The  promoters  of  the  welfare  state: 
Nothing  declares  the  Uteness  of  the  hour 
mora  than  the  rapid,  frightening  strides  we 
have  tafean  toward  state  socialism,  the  rd- 
vocatlng  and  Implementing  of  laws  that 
would  further  rob  us  at  personal  security 
and  make  us  the  duped  victims  of  big  gov- 
ernment. I  stand  Ijelligerently  opposed  to 
qocUllaed  education,  socialized  medicine,  so- 
cialized agriculture,  socialized  business,  so- 
cialized Ubor,  and  the  creation,  through 
Federal  aid,  of  a  set  of  mmd  that  negates 
the  laws  of  thrift  and  teaches  a  man  co  let 
George  and  Harry  do  for  him  what  he  ought 
to  have  manhood  enough  to  want  to  do  for 
himself. 

The  time  i^at  come  In  America  when  we 
must  either  return  to  a  truer  form  of  .\inerl- 
canlam  or  lose  ourselves   m   the   qulckiiSxids 
of  the  Sodaliat  state.     While  resenting  and 
resisting  those  areas  of  free  enterprise  where- 
in good  morality  is   not   practiced.  I  stand 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  principles  Inher- 
ent In  our  historic  system,  tbe  system  which 
produced  modem  America,  the  only  system 
that  wtxks  for  tiie  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
The  germs  of  sortaiism  are  already  here.     We 
cannot  go  on  living  half  Socialist  and  half 
free  enterprise  any  more  than  we  could  exist 
half  aUve  and  half  free.     We  must  now  either 
sicken  into  the  state  of  health  endured  by 
the    British    ot   revive    and    return    to    the 
strength,  cowrage.  faith,  and  fearlessness  of 
the  America  we  used  to  know 
Bare  I  pause  to  lay  special  emphasis  on 
points  that  further  Indicate  the  Uie- 
of  the  hour: 
1..0ur  eearch  for  tiappineas:    In   spite  of 
history  and  literature,  men  still  believe  that 
there  must  be  some  place  in  the  world  where 
they  can  be  free  from  the  worries  and  hurts 
of  life.    But  there  Is  no  such  pUce.     It  has 
always  been,  and  still  Is.  a  phantom  island. 
Happiness  Is  not  something  we  get  bv  seek- 
ing.    It  Is  s  byproduct  of  a  way  of  tlilnklng 
and  living.    It  is  a  state  of  mind  'vhich  pro- 
duces s  stste  of  life      Men  confuse  it  with 
what   they   call   pleasure       Pleasure    may   or 
may  not  lead  to  happiness     It  may  destroy 
It  may  so  drug  us  that  happiness 
impoaslbia   for   us       One   can   have 
without  getting    happiness      One 
happiness    apart    from    so-called 
tJntU  wtf  Itnow  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  we  have  small  chance  of  find- 
ing tbe  contentment  and  peuce  that  passes 
understanding. 

a.  Our  search  for  sectnity:  The  world  is 
filled  wll^  people  today  who  iselleve  that  life 
can  be  maiitte  saaora.  protected  against  tbe 
forces  that  Jeopardlae  well -being  and  liappl- 
ness  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  talk 
In  tarms  of  social  security,  health  security. 
hsppliMaB  aaeonty.  sectu-lty  frum  want  and 
fear,   but  blattnr  wiU  repeat    her    lesson: 
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>  t>  iKt  way  of  wfclim  life  secure.  Ttw 
ottt*  aMWtty  watUi  havinc  to  ^mtttiai  mcu- 
rtty.  tfet  MuuiUi  <rf  mU.  Otm  Mcantr  tbat 
ccmM  txom  one'k  loy»ity  to  tl»  b«t  h* 
knows,  and  to  tte  Ood  v-ao  wcks  to  torn  vm 
into  gz«fttiMa».  Ttere  will  never  be  money 
cao^h.  kaUtla  WKmcti.  br«in«  •no^igh.  tiap- 
ptiMM  T**"-^  to  taak*  It  pornnOm  for  aU 
men  to  iMve  in  tqaal  tfaoimt.  Tbe  vealthj 
•r*  stm  bctn  to  tlBm—  and  wornr.  the  prlca 
<tf  sin  and  tb«  (xwc  of  ttvUif.  Mo  man  and  no 
goframment  can  guaranfaa  aaeorlty  to  any  of 
us.  Only  Ood  can  ntake  us  secure,  and  even 
He  Is  llmtied  to  a  world  beyond  this  world. 
Aids  to  snf"*^'  asctirlty  fovemmenu  can — 
and  rin¥^*'<'*^f*  ou^t  to — (Ive.  but  true  secu- 
rity ooBMB  trom  •  VKOfxtt  rapport  between 
man  *ed  God. 

One  t***"S  I  *'*^  grstef ul  for :   I  am  giad  oxir 

far«<»tlMts  cm  the  Atlantic  seaboard  did  not 

H«e   under   the    legUlatlon    and    philosophy 

wbleh  characterxae  our  day  and  generation. 

H  Ikty  bad.  they  would  have  remained  right 

tlMt*  iSBtU  the  Federal  Government  had  built 

j^^t^    arrnw    Um    mountains    and    pralrlea. 

brtdged  all  rlTers.  created  ferries  lot  all  lakes. 

all  the  wuy  to  the  Paclnc.     They  would  not 

have  moved  a  foot  unUl  all  Indiani.  had  been 

shut  up  m  reservations,  all  buffalo  properly 

corralled,  all   lands  divided  Into  farms,  the 

fields  cleared  of  trees  and  sttunps.  the  farms 

fenced  in,  and  bui;dtni?s  erected.     And  even 

then  I  doubt  that  they  would  have  taken  a 

chance  unless  the  Government  had   handed 

to  each  family  cash  for  outfitting,   mamte- 

nance.  expenses  from  home  to  destination,  a 

deed  to  the  property  with  all  taxes  paid  for 

20  years,  and  a  Udy  subsidy  to  protect  then> 

a^lnst  all  losses  or  to  permit  them  to  make 

a    good    livtn?    w.hile    they    fished,    hunted, 

snoozed,  and  boosed. 

That  Is  not  how  America  was  bom  and 
reared,  and  unless  there  Is  an  end  to  the 
legislation  that  bottle  feeds  this  Nation  of 
adult  people,  encoura^ng  us  to  remain  In- 
fants through  all  our  days,  the  fu*^ure  of  our 
Nation  W  shadowed  and  shortened.  Under 
modem  ideas,  America  will  become  like  a 
dairy  farm  wherein  we  are  all  well  pasturtJ, 
well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  milked. 

3.  Our  search  for  equality:  Here  la  an 
Island  that  modem  man  loves  dearly,  but  let 
me  assure  you  that  It  Is  a  phantom  Island. 
It  has  no  real  existence. 

1  have  no  patience  with  the  idea.  I  do  not 
believe  In  equality,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  do  not  believe  God  does.  In  creating  the 
universe  He  made  some  stars  Large  and  others 
small,  some  bright  and  others  dull.  In  cre- 
ating the  earth  He  did  not  m.ake  lakes  and 
rivers  to  measure  the  same  In  surface  or  in 
depth.  The  mountains  know  nothing  of 
equality;  In  fact,  the  contours  of  the  earth 
demand  another  pattern.  I  find  no  equality 
In  cattle,  horses,  or  iheep.  or  equality  among 
grains  or  stinset  glories.  Horses  and  men 
run  races  on  the  basis  of  Inequality  lather 
than  of  equality. 

Look  at  your  own  graduating  cla*8.  Are 
you  equ^l  in  grades?  Is  something  wrong 
because  5  percent  of  you  received  100  per- 
cent of  the  top  grades  given?  Is  U  unfair 
and  unjust  to  give  some  of  you  B,  others 
C.  and  the  rest  a  mongrel  mingling  of  lower 
grades?  How  shall  we  make  those  who  lack 
leadership  the  equal  of  those  who  have  de- 
veloped It?  How  ca:j  we  give  to  you  whone 
knowledge  is  limited  the  education  of  those 
whose  knowledge  u  large?  How  can  we 
make  you  equal  to  one  another? 

As  I  read  tne  record  of  the  natural  and 
the  human  worlds.  Inequality  seems  the  rule. 
Let  me  add  thu  other  thought;  The  supe- 
riority of  the  few  mu&t  not  be  Used  as  a 
weapon  against  those  leAs  well  endowed,  but 
neither  mui.t  the  mlerlurlly  of  the  many  be- 
come baadculT^  oa  the  creative  few.  L<et 
US  make  our  pedce  with  Inequality,  each 
using  his  endowi-neni  lor  the  security  of 
self  and  society,  remembering   that  we   are 


one  In  fleah   and   nature,  even  though  un- 
equal in  many  things. 

I  iMT«  often  thought  of  the  story  of  the 
man  from  Ullnote  who  vtslted  Louisiana  dur- 
ing ttw  beydey  of  the  Klngfish.  A  colored 
man  enthusiastically  described  the  program: 
the  Ktngl***^  was  going  to  otMiflacate  all 
money  and  all  property  and  then  divide  the 
wwUth  of  the  SUte  into  portions  so  that 
every  cltlren  would  get  an  equal  amount. 
The  visitor  responded  by  saying,  "Uncle,  but 
look  here.  If  you  divided  all  the  wealth 
equally  on  Monday  morning  don't  you  know 
that  by  Sattmlay  m^t  16  percent  of  the 
people  would  again  own  85  percent  of  the 
wealth?"  To  which  the  colored  man  replied. 
"Sure.  I  know  that,  but  I  thought  the  King- 
fltoh  was  going  to  divide  tt  up  every  Saturday 
night." 

I  never  play  golf  with  the  boys  who  believe 
In  equality,  and  when  any  that  I  do  play 
with  begin  picking  balU  out  of  the  rough 
and  putting  them  near  my  ball  on  the  fair- 
way, or  lifting  the  wee  pellets  from  the  sand 
traps  and  putting  them  on  the  green  near 
mine  (when  I  am  fortunate  enotigh  to  be 
there ) .  saying,  "We  have  Just  as  much  right 
to  be  out  here  ss  you  have."  well,  right  then 
and  there  we  stop  plairtng  golf. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  late,  very  late, 
and  later  than  many  Americans  realise. 

IS   rr   TOO    LATE? 

The  major  question  we  must  consider  Is 
not  either  of  those  with  which  I  have  dealt, 
but  this  one:  Is  it  too  late?  Is  there  yet 
time  for  us  to  do  something  sbout  the  trends 
of  decline?  Can  we  stem  them  and  start  a 
movement  that  will  prove  constructive  in 
America  and  the  world? 

Many  believe  that  this  Is  the  twenty-fifth 
hour,  the  hour  beyond  our  saving.  •  Others 
tell  us  that  we  are  now  In  the  twilight  zone 
of  the  sensate  age  and  that  nothing  can  save 
us  from  the  destiny  of  darkness  that  lies 
ahead.  They  point  beyond  the  hotir  and  the 
age  to  a  new  dawn  when  a  renmant  of  faith- 
ful men  and  women  will  take  up  the  task  of 
rebuilding  a  broken  world.  They  say  the 
hour  is  very  late.    But  how  late  Is  It? 

Two  things  are  essential  If  we  are  to  win 
the  battle  of  the  mmtarj.  our  war  against 
socialism  and  commimlam.  These  two  es- 
sentials are  the  faith  that  buUds  righteous- 
ness Into  life  and  the  courage  that  bids  men 
do  right  regardless  of  personal  consequences. 
MacArthur  was  right  when  he  declared 
that  the  basic  problem  of  modern  life  Is  the- 
ological, meaning  by  the  phraae  that  if  mod- 
ern life  lacks  spiritual  dimensions  nothing 
can  save  It  from  decay  and  death.  It  Is  the 
hand  reaching  for  God  and  goodness  that  has 
always  kept  the  world  standing  upright. 
Whenever  we  stop  reaching  for  Ood  and 
goodness  our  moral  bodies  slump,  and  the 
power  of  gravity  pulls  us  earthward. 

A  bridge  that  Is  built  in  contradiction  of 
the  laws  of  the  Universe  will  not  stand.  The 
Universe  will  shake  it  down.  A  life,  either  of 
a  person  or  of  a  nation,  which  is  not  shsped 
and  ancho-ed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Universe  will  also  fall.  There  is  in  this 
world  a  force  that  is  determined  to  pull 
everything  do'ini  that  is  not  built  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  higher  laws  of  the  spirit  and  of 
Gods  purposes.  Call  morality  and  ethics 
old-fashioned  If  you  will:  ridicule  the  pure 
and  the  straight  if  you  care  to:  but  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  moral  decline  alwa3rs  roba 
the  person  and  the  nation  of  the  power  to 
stand  upright,  and  without  uprightnaaa 
there  U  no  tomorrow  worth  our  craving. 

The  prophets  and  the  Christ  still  haunt 
us.  The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  echo  aven  In  thla  g«n« 
eratlon  of  strident  sounds.  The  htghsr  patha 
of  achievement  and  righteousness  remain 
untrodden  save  by  thoee  few  wtoo  are  lured 
to  the  helghu  bv  the  vlstM  of  grandeur  or 
the  need  for  a  place  of  Improved  perspective. 
UnUl   more   of   us  are   willing   to   pay   the 


|>rlce  of  climbing  higher,  ss  long  as  meet  jof 
!us  are  satlaaed  with  the  paths  In.  or  j^ 
Bbove.  the  yalley  floor,  how  can  we  bsild 
Into  modern  life  the  stuff  of  God  whieh  flie 
out  our  flabby  frames  and  makes  us  peofie 
of  divine  worth  and  strength?  | 

We  need  religion  that  is  religious.  tUaft 
{purlfles  our  motives  and  our  kieca.  tliat 
Imalies  us  gloriously  dUMtltffed  with  oril- 
inary  attainments  and  procedures,  a  dints  tji 
faction  that  makes  us  restless  imtll  we  r^st 
In  God  and  ex|asas  our  faith  in  ways  jof 
goodness. 

But  we  also  need  the  courage  that  coia- 
mands  tis  to  do  right  regardless  of  persoifal 
consequences. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  define  cotirage.  ttut 
to  me  It  does  not  mean  the  absence  of 
We  all  need  our  fears.     Proper  fear 
us  caution,  makes  us  safety -minded,  fore 
us  to  be  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  ot 
It  Is  only  neurotic  fear,  unfounded  fear,  that 
we  need  fear.  , 

I  would  define  a  cotirageous  person  as  <^ 
who  does  what  he  has  to  do  in  spite  of  per- 
sonal danger.  Every  brave  man  h»a  nls 
moments  of  cowardice,  even  ss  every  coward 
has  bis  moments  of  courage,  but  the  br^Te 
man  Is  oourageotjs  in  most  Instances,  wt 
the  coward  is  cowardly  In  most  instanc 
One  definition  of  s  Christian  might 
be  this :  A  Christian  is  a  coward  who  is  m^ 
courageous  by  faith  in  Christ.  His  compJ 
ionship,  His  approval  of  the  right.  His  fe- 
mand  that  Christians  prove  themselfes 
worthy  of  His  love,  makes  men  and  wonien 
strong  •Then  they  otherwise  would  be  wsnk, 
winners  when  otherwise  they  would  miser- 
ably fall. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  coursge,  Witl)  it' 
love,  faith,  loyalty,  dtiaenahlp.  and  reiigl^us 
excellence  become  possible.  Without  it  th^re 
can  be  no  humsuilty  worthy  of  the  nnSso. 
and  no  divinity  worthy  of  our  desire,  l^aa 
who  lack  courage  arc  never  real  men. 

I  have  always  liked  the  reply  given  hi 
coast-guard  oOeer  to  an  enlisted  man  wq 
'  the  young  fellow  complained  that  the  wa 
were  too  high  and  the  wind  too  strong]  to 
permit  them  to  rtin  out  to  a  stricken  snip 
acd  retvirn.  Here  are  tlie  words  of  the  oC^ler : 
"What  you  say  may  be  true.  We  may!  or 
may  not  make  the  ship,  and  if  we  go  we  tnaiy 
not  get  back.  But  you  see,  we  don't  have  to 
come  back,  but  we  do  have  to  go." 

I  am  only  one  person  in  the  midst  of  rail- 
lions,  and  at  times  I  feel  impotent  and  al(|ne. 
But  this  I  can  do,  I  can  strengthen  my  life 
until  It  beoomes  a  strong  link  in  the  chein 
of  God  that  would  anchor  America  and  the 
world  to  the  things  that  really  matter:  I  fean 
keep  abreast  of  the  trotds  at  my  day.  speak- 
ing and  voting  against  those  who  would  cut 
MB  loose  from  coounon  sense  and  the  Chris- 
tian standard,  setting  us  adrift  in  sodaliatlc 
or  coauBunJetlc  sses  which  can  only  m0en 
our  wraoktag.  I  can  hold  aloft  a  higher  #ay 
of  life  for  all.  challenging  men  to  be  men. 
God's  men.  to  seek  personal  security  in  tefms 
of  character,  and  to  fight  and  die  as  bqsve 
men  otight. 

Given  a  steady  increase  of  cttlaens  ^bo 
have  the  faith  that  builds  rlghteousnaaa  : 
life  and  the  courage  to  do  the  ri^t 
leas  of  perennal  eonaeqiiences,  the  futxir#  of 
America  la  aenaed.  It  is  not  too  Iste,  d0H  if 
we  are  doing  what  each  one  ought  to  dot  for 
Ood  and  country. 
In  18M.  iThen  the  War  Between  the  States 
i  was  at  its  height,  letters  poured  Into  ithe 
I  White  House  calling  Prealdeat  Uaeoln'sjat- 
tentloa  to  the  fact  that  the  moral  Itfi  at 
Amertea  was  in  danger.  Citizens  all  fver 
the  North  called  on  the  PrsiMittt  to  doaotne- 
thtog  about  It.  Cue  suggeattoi  waa  t|ila: 
Ohooaa  a  verse  o^  Scripture  and  stamp  tt  toto 
the  eolna  of  the  realm.  Both  liir.  Llneqtff 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ht.  Closes, 
tlMMgilt  well  of  the  Idea — but  which  verseT 
It  wm  decided  to  use  the  middle  verse  of  the 
Bible.    An  Army  chaplain  discloeed  that  the 
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middle  verse  w«*  the  eighth  verse  of  the  osie 
bundred  and  eghteenth  psalm.  wtUcb  reads: 
"It  U  better  to  trust  In  the  Lord  than  to  put 
oonAdence  in  man."  When  Mi.  Chaae  coaa- 
plat— d  that  the  verse  wss  too  loog.  Mr. 
Lincoln  shortened  it  to  read:  "In  Ood  we 
triist.- 

But  this  verse  was  born  out  of  a  great 
experience  In  the  Ufe  of  the  paalmlct.  Let 
ms  give  you  a  Courtenay  imaginative  trans- 
lation of  the  fifth  verse,  the  one  which  gave 
birth  to  the  words.  "It  is  better  to  trust  in 
the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  man" : 

"I  was  a  in  a  deep  gorge.  The  precipitous 
walls  were  all  about  me.  The  path  beneath 
my  feet  was  steep  and  slippery,  and  there 
was  only  a  tiny  wisp  of  heaven  blue  above 
my  head.  As  I  walked  that  steep  and  slip- 
pery path  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  guidance 
and  strength,  and  as  I  walked  and  prayed 
I  suddenly  found  myself  In  the  open  coun- 
tryside." 

There  you  have  a  picture  of  our  present 
situation.  The  precipitous  walls  we  all 
know.  The  path  so  steep  and  slippery  is  be- 
neath our  feet.  The  tiny  wisp  of  heaven 
blue  is  high  al)ove  our  heads.  Our  sltiutlon 
Ls  not  enviable.  But  what  shall  we  do  about 
It? 

Is  it  too  UU?  Not  If  we  are  willing  to 
walk  and  pray,  not  If  we  fasten  our  gaae  on 
the  wisp  of  heaven  blue  above  otir  beads,  not 
If  we  keep  going  in  the  right  direction,  not  if 
we  are  willing  to  discipline  life  and  make  it 
creatively  obedient  to  Ood. 

Hear  the  words  again:  "I  was  in  a  deep 
gorge  with  predpitoos  walls  all  about  me. 
The  path  beneath  my  feet  was  steep  and 
slippery,  and  there  was  only  a  tiny  wisp  of 
heaven  blue  above  my  head.  As  I  walked 
that  steep  and  slippery  path  I  prayed,  and 
as  I  prayed  and  walked.  I  suddenly  found 
(If  out  of  the  gorge  and  at  liberty  in  the 
countryside." 

Ladies  snd  gentlemen,  that  is  both  our 
situation  and  otir  solution.  There  is  no 
other,  and  you  can  and  should  do  socnethtng 
about  it.  Tou.  and  only  you.  can  answer  the 
brutal  question:  Is  It  too  late? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  It.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  renutrks 
an  article  in  the  September  1951  issue  of 
the  Freeman  entitled  "The  Strategy  of 
Defeat."  by  Susanne  La  Pollette: 
Ths  SxaaTSCT  or  OavxaT 
(By  Suaaane  La  FoUette) 
Senator  Jos  McCaitht  has  been  fre- 
quently and  ix>t  always  fairly  attacked  for 
hia  commando  tactics  in  the  roogb  aad  tum- 
ble of  debate  on  the  Iseiie  oC  Communist 
influence  in  our  Federal  Ooverninent.  But 
When  he  makes  a  full-dress  speech  in  the 
Senate  it  Is  likely  to  be  well  documented  and 
worth  reading.  That  was  true  of  his  speech 
OC  March  30,  19S0.  which,  if  the  Conckss- 
■loaiai.  na  ■  i  were  as  widely  read  as  it 
abooM  bab  Might  have  spared  him  a  great 
daal  of  an— tfd  abuae.  It  to  even  more  so 
of  tfat  recent  70,000-word  speech  on  Oen. 
Oeorge  C.  MarahaU  (Bboobb.  June  14.  IMl). 
In  which  he  dared  to  lay  teonoctastlc  hands 
on  one  of  the  most  revered  Idols  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  preas.  a  man  who.  as 
WUUam  Bard  once  ramart"ed  of  President 
WUaon.  !■  "suSarlug  trom  prematuie  canon- 


I— lliiii  "  TD  be  sure,  the  gilt  was  cracking, 
♦y*""*^  to  Marshall's  dubious  role  in  the 
MacArthur  affair:  yet  the  aura  of  sainthood 
was  stlU  bUadlBg  eaoagh  that  the  qieech 

the  sinhsaaadnrs  at  the  praas  tn  Washing- 
ton. It  la  perhaps  the  asoet  wkMy  con- 
demned and  leaet  reed  speeA  of  recssit ; 
But  it  wUl  find  readeia.  Mot  kmg  after  i 
words  appear  in  print  it  will  be  published  tn 
book  form  by  Oevln-Adalr.  Line  forms  on 
the  right. 

The  task  McCabtbt  set  hliaesW  wim  to  find 
out  if  poeslhie  who  had  beea  laapuwlble  for 
Marshall's  Influence  on  the  conduct  of  World 
War  n.  his  role  at  Yalta,  and  his  disastrous 
policy  in  China.  That  he  did  not  succeed  In 
doing:  but  he  came  up  with  an  analysis  of 
Marshall's  recc»tl.  documented  from  sources 
in  the  main  not  unfriendly — Churchill. 
Stimson.  Leahy.  Deane.  Chennault.  Hull. 
Mark  Clark,  Sho-vood.  and  Hanson  Baldwin, 
to  name  a  few — which  makes  the  question 
one  of  vital  interest  In  view  of  Marshall's 
present  powerful  position.  For  this  array  of 
evidence  reveals  s  frightening  thing:  that 
the  political  and  military  policy  stubbornly 
pursued  by  the  man  who  was  Chief  of  Staff 
throvighout  the  war.  who  was  able  to  impose 
his  iron  will  on  the  aged  Stlmaon.  who  had 
the  willing  support  of  the  mercurial,  irre- 
sponsible Roosevelt  (eager  propitiator  erf 
Stalin  I  and  later  of  the  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent Truman,  the  man  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  betrayal  of  China — this  man's  policy 
hss  conslafntly  Ignored  the  interests  of  the 
United  StatSB  and  paraUried  those  of  Stalin. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  Marshall  act- 
ed against  the  background  of  a  powei  ful  pro- 
Soviet  propaganda  In  which  almost  the 
whole  American  press  (and  the  administra- 
tion itself)  participated.  When  he  echoed 
the  Soviet  demand  for  a  second  front  tn  Eu- 
rope as  early  as  1942.  he  was  expressing  a 
sentiment  shared  not  only  by  our  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers  but  by  many  eager 
and  Ul-lnformed  Americans.  Yet  this  hardly 
explains  or  excuses  his  insistence  on  a  cross- 
channel  Invasion — "the  only  way."  said 
Churchill.  "In  which  we  could  possibly  lose 
this  war" — even  after  the  British  and  Mark 
Clark  (at  that  time  commanding  American 
forces  in  Britain)  had  per^tiaded  Roosevelt 
and  Admiral  King  that  it  could  end  only  in 
rtlsastrr  Neither  does  it  excuse  his  wanting 
Booeevelt  to  threaten  tibe  British  that  if  they 
refused  his  demand,  this  , country  would 
withdraw  from  Europe  and  busy  itseU  with 
the  far-eaatcm  war.  or  his  cabling  Churchill 
shortly  before  the  north  African  invaakm 
that  the  American  Joint  Chiefs  considered 
that  operation  too  haaardoua — this  after  he 
had  insisted  upon  throwing  uaaaaaoncd 
troops  against  Hitler's  formidable  channel 
f  ortiflcatiasis  and  a  German  Army  of  more 
than  a  million  men.  It  must  be  reaMttfced 
here  that  Stalin,  tor  obvioiis  reesntie.  was  op- 
posed to  any  allied  action  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Churchill  and  Stalin,  says  General  Deane. 
were  tntwUng  at  Tehran  of  their  reUttve 
positions  in  the  postwar  world,  wheteae 
Roosevelt  was  thinking  only  of  wtoaiHC  the 
war.  But  McCastbt  cites  an  Aaaertcan 
estUaatc  of  the  postwar  world.  It  had  ap- 
peared at  the  ftrat  Quebec  Conference  in  tlie 
custody  of  Barry  Hopkins;  and  Sherwood  in 
"Roosevelt  and  HopklBa."  dsecrlbes  it  as  "a 
very  hlgti-Ievel  Ualtad  Statea  ailttary  stra- 
tegic estimate"  which  had  an  Important  in- 
fluence on  ABoerlcan  poUey.  In  brief  tt  de- 
clared that,  with  Germany  crushed.  Russia 
would  dominate  Europe  after  the  war.  with 
"tremendous  military  foroaa."  To  be  sure, 
Britain  was  buiUliag  op  a  position  In  tha 
MedltermTveen.  but  might  not  be  able  to  op- 
pose Bxsnla  <here  "unless  abs  Is  otherwiae 
supported."  (McCaanrr  shows  that  Mar- 
shall was  so  stubbornly  oppoaed  to  any  action 
In  the  Miitmiliaiiaeii  that  at  Malta  he 
thisatenad  to  laalga  If  the  Britiah  continued 


to 


(or  any  further  undettaktag  in  that 
Unfortunately    his    Muff   wa.<s    not 
called.) 

What  conchialons  would  you  think  were 
drawn  from  this  estlBUite?  llMt  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  cmjdoy  tbsir 
dedslTe  military  might  to  pre\-«nt  StallB 
a  foo^oid  hi  the  MadtSsrva- 
OMtnl  Koropet  Tliattha 
United  States  should  confine  Soviet  lend- 
lease — without  which,  as  Stalin  once  admit- 
ted. Ruasis  could  not  have  won  its  war — to 
Ute  mtntaanm  requirements  for  vIelaryT 
That  iaataad  at  creating  a  power  vacoaHi  ta 
Germain  Ibroueb  the  fatal  policy  of  uncon- 
ditional aanendn^.  the  Western  Allies  should 
atteaspt  to  ibtve  a  wadgs  between  the  Naflte 
and  the  Oeraaa  people  and  encourage  Btt- 
ler'a  overthrow  by  elements  with  which  they 
eottld  treat?  You  would  l>e  wrong.  The 
obvtOMS  conclusion  was  that  policy  of  ap- 
pea«Knent  which  to  this  day  vitiates  our  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  imperialism: 

"Stnee  BiMste  la  the  dedalve  (aeaor  ta  tta 
war  Isicj.  she  mnat  be  given  evsry  asalsk- 
ance  and  every  effort  must  lie  s&ade  to  ob- 
tain her  friendship.  Likewise,  since  without 
question  she  will  dominate  Europe  on  ttjie 
defeat  of  the  Axis,  it  is  even  more  essential 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Ruasia  " 

The  Anal  recoamendation  urges  the  tm- 
portaaoe  of  pwrawarttng  Bvaaia  to  enter  the 
far  eaatem  war 

Do  you  reoognixe  the  doctinientatlon  of 
Roosevelt's  calamltotis  'great  design"?  Do 
you  see  why  Mark  Clark's  Italian  campaign. 
iliiitgnert  to  lead  into  the  Balkans,  was  ren- 
dered moanlnglsas  because  Stalin  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  luslsted  at  Tehran  (with  the 
support  of  Marsl.all  and  Roosevelt)  that 
Clark's  best  troops  t>e  used  for  an  invasion 
of  southern  Prance,  as  if  the  pursuit  of  Kes- 
selrlng's  retreating  army  L.to  the  Balkans 
and  the  heart  of  Itoropc  wotild  not  have  pro- 
vided an  offensive  from  two  converging  di- 
rections? Do  yvAi  see  why  Blatabawer  halt- 
ed the  victorious  armies  of  Montgomery  and 
Patton.  thus  permitting  Russia  to  take  Ber- 
lin and  Prsgue?  Do  you  see  the  betrayal  of 
Mihailovlch  and  the  Polish  patriou  and  the 
grim  forecast  of  Chiang's  betrayal  at  Yalta? 
Do  you  see  why  the  proposal  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  January  of  this  year,  that 
we  really  fight  the  Chineae  Communists,  died 
on  Marshall's  desk?  It  is  all  there  in  that  in- 
credible document  which  only  S  months  ago 
guided  Marshall  and  Acheson  In  the  unprec- 
edented sctlon  of  removing  General  MacAr- 
thtir  because  he  wanted  to  win  the  Korean 
war. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  was  not  invited  to  Yalta. 
and  we  need  hardly  wonder  in  view  of  what 
was  !n  preparation.  Stalls.  McC.^rrHT  shows, 
had  three  times  expressed  his  intention  to 
enter  the  far-eastern  War — to  Hanlman, 
Hurley,  and  Hull.  It  would  probably  have 
taken  force  to  keep  him  out,  for  the  war  -in- 
volved hla  fifilgnii  on  China.  Yet  Harrlman 
and  Deane  had  been  sent  to  sound  hlin  out 
on  terms,  and  nattirally  he  made  them 
steep — the  recognition  of  all  the  old  czarlst 
Imperialist  claims.  It  was  not  hard  to  per- 
suade Booeevelt;  the  liberals  around  him  had 
convinced  him  that  old-fashioned  imperial- 
ism such  as  thnt  of  Britain  In  Hong  Kong  and 
India  was  bad.  but  the  new  OoBBmuntst  im- 
periaUaaa  good — McCArrar  brings  out  that 
he  had  offered  Dalren  to  Stalin  even  as  early 
as  Tehran. 

But  it  is  MarshsU'B  behavior  st  Yalta  which 
was  most  resnarfcabie.  So  tiect  was  be  on 
having  Bwala  in  the.  Ispaneet  war  that  be 
vrit  with  false  intelligence 
Of  Japanaaa  strength  and  concealed 
the  peace  feelers  iri|lell  Japan  was  already 
sending  our..  Ilie  "mssliir  of  global  strat- 
egy" was  planning  another  Invasion,  this 
tiaia  of  the  Japaneae  Islands.  In  spite  of  the 
afjtnkmm  at  Leahy.  MacArthur.  and  Hlmlis 
that  Japan  had  aJraady  been  defeated  by 
sea  and  air  power  and  no  tnvaekm  would  be 
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nec«««xiry      H«  even  Insisted  »t  Pot 
tortMi^  RoHto  Into  sk*  «ar,  aftar  tte  atom 
boBb    bad    bc«n    muB—niUy    tMtMl    at 


t  to 

of  IMi  to  M*  that  tha 

a  carrMA  ottt.    IX  ao  an 

bava  orartaksB  blm,  far 


bis  sartlflaB  to  tba  OoBanmMa  want  far 
beyond  tba  tanas  of  Yalta.    Botb  befora  be 

kt  and  after  his  return  he  told  Admiral 
«bo  "ttWMght  be  was  wrong  both 
that  ha  VBB  vofcag  to  force  Chiang 
to  eaow  to  taras  vtUi  tbe  Commtuilsts,  who 
tbatr  oparatiaiis  against  the 
or  fat  alone  without 
aid.  MuVhall'k  tcngb  attitude  waa 
tn  aU  probal^Htr  oondltloned  by  the  pro- 
stand  of  Oen.  Joseph  Stilwell. 
ba  bad  recalled  on  Chiang's  demand 
bat  only  h.'ter  "direct  and  positive  orders" 
ftoto  Rooaetrelt.  And  hera  the  wbola  pro- 
Commonlat  Mata  OaiMitaM&t  crowd  aatafa 
the  pkituia  U>s  wwn  wbo  sarroondad  and 
Influenced  StUweU  In  Chins,  as  they  influ- 
enced Aebeson  In  America — beginning  with 
StUvells  adTlser  John  Paton  Davles.  devoted 
friend  of  the  Sortet  agant  A^am  Smedley. 

Muahsll's  "deadly  blows'*  at  free  China 
daring  this  ml  ■ten  ware  fotnr,  aoocrdtng  to 
MoCastbt.  He  tweasuftd  Chiang,  as  the 
Trice  of  a  truce  with  the  Communists,  Into 
eedls^  them  the  Tltally  important  cities  of 
Chlbfeng  and  Dolun,  gateways  from  north 
China  to  80Ttet-beld  Manchuria.  The  Com- 
munists taroice  ttia  trace  and  captured  the 
tmpuctant  city  of  Cbangchim.  When  the 
free  Cblnaae  forces  droTe  them  out.  Ifar^all 
forced  a  second  truce  upon  Chiang.  Then 
he  impoeed  on  embargo  on  American  military 
aid  to  free  Cblna  and  persuaded  the  British 
to  do  likewise — an  action  which,  as  Mc- 
CUTBT  rlgbtiy  aays.  more  than  anything  else 
"■Hide  tba  victory  of  Russian  imperialism  In 
Cbtna  txwvttable."  for  Stalin  of  course  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  Chinese  Communists. 
largely  with  material  provided  by  the  United 
States  for  his  6-day  "conqxiest"  of  Manchuria. 
The  final  blow  was  Marshall's  insistence,  on 
threat  of  his  own  recall,  that  Chiang  accept 
yet  anottMr  eaaae-flre  J\ist  as  his  rictorlous 
troopa  had  t^en  Kalgan.  described  in  the 
white  paper  as  "one  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary centers  of  the  Conununist  Party."  and 
eooNaandlng  the  Kalgan  Pass  Into  Man- 
cbiirla. 

There  Is  much  more  to  Marahall's  China 
story  as  McCastht  relates  it.  Part  of  It  has 
already  been  publicized:  for  example,  Mar- 
shall's suppression  (when  Secretary  of  State) 
of  General  Wedemeyer's  1M1  report  propos- 
ing measures  to  check  Chinese  Communist 
11  deceived  Senator  Van- 
about  tht.  reasons  (or  this  action. 
Space  does  not  permit  me  to  cite  ftirther 
Instances  from  McCaxtbt's  wealth  of  ma- 
terial. SxifSce  it  to  say  that  Marshall's  ac- 
tions and  altitude  toward  the  Chinese  Be- 
public  were  cotuilstently  tough  and  inimical. 
while  r  e  tja;*  consistently  befriended  the  Chi- 
nese Communlsu  and  served  their  Interests. 
In  total  disregard  uf  America's  vital  Intereat 
In  a  free  and  friendly  China.  The  conclu- 
sion 15  inexorably  dictated  by  the  evidence 
which  McCabtht  adduces. 

Is  there  ai  Axoerlcan  intarest?  More 
Americans  thai;  Marshall  and  Achttcm  would 
like  to  beUe^e  <xie  tuklug  today  whether 
their  Government  knows  or  caree  Just  what 
It  is.  They  are  asking  why.  In  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  Soviet  military  power  pre- 
dicted in  that  stnuagle  aettmau.  the  greatest 
military  m&ohlne  In  history  was  destroyed— 
not  demobilized  but  destroyed — after  the 
war.  They  are  a.sicin«$  why  their  suii*  are 
fighting  iii  K'.'rea  a  cuktly  and  needles*  war 
which  the  adnumsuaiiun  pculsses  it  is 
afraid  U<  wUi  b^cau-M-  »;i.i.:.i^  t  i^b'  annoy 
Stalin.  Ttu\  ut  a*ic:ii|;  *a)  it  ui  that  lur 
all  the  it':niliiUtraiiuu  a  tub-thumping 
against  Scvi«;t  dtn^reasitju,  its  ac'viuns  mvarl- 


ably  have  the  effect  of  serving  Soviet  Inter- 
eat,  n  the  Amertean  people  had  been  al- 
kywad  to  learn  the  cnbetanoa  of  this  Impor- 
tant i«p««ch.  they  could  never  doubt  that 
the  great  conspiracy,  as  McCaithy  main- 
tains has  Its  dupes  and  agents  Inside  the 
■dmtala&mUaii — and  very  near  the  top.  And 
ttwy  would  OBderatand  why  the  administra- 
tion's heaviest  guns  have  lately  been  trained 
against  its  author.  The  general  unaw&re- 
neaa  of  this  heartbreaking  record  of  be- 
trayal Is  startling  proof  of  the  abyss  which 
the  preaa  has  created  between  the  people  and 
thetr  raprcaentattVM  In  Congr 
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or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TcmnaBEs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTV»S 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  excerpts  from  an  article 
written  by  Jeter  S.  Ray,  Associate  Solic- 
itor in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
appearing  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Labor  Law  Journal. 

I  believe  this  article  is  exceptionally 
well  written  and  is  a  good  analysis  of  a 
very  important  subject. 

The  article  follows: 
iMTZBKATioNAi,  RzcTTUi'noH  or  IjAaoa 

RB.ATIOMS 

(By    Jeter    S.    Bay.    Associate    Solicitor, 
Department  of  Labor) 

(The  views  expressed  represent  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  the  autbor  and  are  not  nec- 
esaarlly  the  cfflcial  views  of  the  United  States 
Government.) 

iNrxsNAr.ojfAL  rtxs  Ttaia-uNioMisM  can  b>  a 
paiMz  Bm.wAaK  against  thz  kzpansion  or 

TOTAUTAaiAMISM 

OeneraUy  overlooked,  despite  the  extensive 
attention  given  to  labor  relations  legislation 
during  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  is  that 
international  organizations  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  labor  legislation  for 
over  half  a  century — at  least  since  the  Inter- 
national Ck>ngre8s  on  Lab(»r  Legislation  held 
In  Ziu-lcb.  Swltaerland.  In  18B7.  Without 
question,  the  International  Labor  Organisa- 
tion estabUabed  under  the  peace  treHties  of 
World  War  I  hits  be^-n  the  a^ncy  primarily 
responsible  for  directing  international  atten- 
tion toward,  and  achieving  international  ac- 
tion with  respect  to,  the  many  and  complex 
problems  in  the  fields  of  labor  standards  and 
labor  relations. 

The  TLO.  an  auton<xnous  association  aflll- 
lated  with  the  League  of  Nations,  waa 
founded  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  the  improvement  of  living  and  working 
conditions.  The  preamble  of  its  constitu- 
tion contains  the  declaration  that  "recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  aaao- 
ciatlon"  is  one  of  the  meaiu  of  Improvlnf 
the  conditions  of  the  workers  and  securing 
peace.  Article  41  of  its  constitution  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  associstlon  for  all  lawful 
purposes  by  the  employed  as  well  as  by  the 
emp!  "yers  •'  Voting  delegates,  representa- 
ti^■e  ot  employer  associations,  worker  associa- 
tions and  member  governments,  participate 
tn  Its  deliberations  The  notable  purpose  of 
the  ILO.  together  with  Its  trtpbrtlte  repre- 
sentation, hiis  endowed  it  with  the  neceeaary 
strength  and  vitality  to  survive  not  only 
the  uusolutton  of  the  League  itself,  but  tlM 
disruptions  of  World  War  II  as  well. 


Prior  to  World  War  n.  the  Internatioiial 
Labor  Organiaatlon  conventions  and  recoih- 
mcndattons  were  concerned  primarily  with 
such  aspects  of  the  worker-employer 
tlonship  as  the  regulation  of  night  work 
wooMn,  minimum  wage  legislation,  reqt 
ments  regarding  the  maintenance  of  stat 
ties  of  wagca  and  hours  of  work  and  tfM 
establishment  of  standards  with  respect 
maritime  employment. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  International  Labor  Orgap- 
'iMtlon  placed  the  question  of  freedcm  of 
association  on  the  agenda  of  the  thlrtlrth 
'session  of  the  conference  held  In  1347.  be- 
;  spite  past  failure  of  the  ILO  to  attain  Intir- 
natlonal  regulations  regarding  this  mattpr, 
there  now  appeared  a  maxlmtmi  chance  erf 
success.  As  Is  well  known,  freedom  of  aai  o- 
claiion  progressively  had  been  suppressed  In 
the  Interval  between  the  two  World  Wan  In 
countries  which  had  adopted  totalitarian  :  e- 
glmes  and  the  countries  dominated  or  oc<  u- 
pied  by  the  Axis  Powers.  Continuous  effoi  ta, 
during  this  interval,  by  the  International 
Labot^Organlzatlon  to  achieve  Intematloaal 
action^  on  the  subject  were  paralyzed  effec- 
tively by  such  external  political  obstacJes. 
The  end  of  the  Second  World  War  Involi  ed 
the  collapse  of  many  totalitarian  states,  haw- 
ever,  and  such  political  difficulties  had  con- 
siderably diminished.  | 

Frfedom    of    association — ILO     confereto0 
reiterates  rights 
It  was  not  \mtil  a  year  later,  bowever.jat 
the  thirty -first  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  held  In  San  Francisco,  t^a* 
constructive  and  positive  rxtion  with  reepact 
to  this  subject  took  place.    On  July  9,  isks. 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  Confereace 
adopted  what  was  probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant convention  adopted  up  to  that  tidie. 
t  That  convention  (No.  87).  entitJed  "Freedtim 
'  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the  Ri^bt 
To  Organize,"  covered  all  essential  astjecta  of 
the  life  of  organizations  from  establtshmi^nt 
to  dissolution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  The  adoption  of  convention  No.  87  ^aa 
viewed  as  only  the  initial  step  in  dealing 
with  the  problems,  limited  as  it  Is  to  a  defi- 
nition of  the  fundamental  guaranties  which 
workers,  employers,  and  their  organizations 
should  enjoy— guaranties  to  which  the  st^ta 
members  undertake  to  give  effect  under  ar- 
ticle 1.  Raoognlzlng  that  the  exercise  of  ihe 
right  of  fieedom  of  aseorlation.  especially 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  organise  mi|h« 
be  endangered  unless  protected,  the  thlijty- 
first  seaslon  of  the  conference  recommended 
that  there  be  placed  on  the  ageiula  of  ^ha 
thirty-second  session  the  question  of  the  icf- 
fectuation  of  the  p>rlnciple8  of  the  right]  to 
organiae  and  bargain  collectively.  The 
emtng  body  of  the  ILO  accepted  this 
mendatlOD  and  placed  the  subject  on 
agenda  of  the  tblrty-secotKl  session  held|  in 
Geneva   in   1940. 

According  to  its  usual  procedure,  the  con- 
ference referred  the  question  to  Its  Comnilt- 
tee  on  Industrial  Relations  which  Imnwftfl- 
ately  proceaded  to  consider  it  on  the  b^ala 
of  a  propoeed  text  that  Itad  previo\isly  b^en 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  tlkc  ILO  after 
receipt  of  the  views  of  the  member  gove^- 
I  manta.  i 

I         •  •  •  •  • 

Jtot-to-fotn  amendinenla  causa 

One  of  the  euhataative  laauai 
unanimity  could  not  be  obtained  was  eve . 
by   the  proposed  amendmenu  to  article   1. 
odered     by     the     employer     group. 
amend  men  te  were  rlealiiiieil  to  include 
press  proviaions  in  the  laalrumeDt 
the  right  of  worfccra  not  to  join. 
•  •  •  • 

The  slgnlAcanoe  of  this  scries  of  sme^d* 
aents  is  that  they  would  protect  noomfm* 
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Ip  in  a  uniOD.  thereby  rendering  it  im- 
poastbie  for  workers  and  employees  to  nego- 
tiate union-security  clauses  In  collectiv»- 
bargaining  contracts.  Obviouely  auch 
•nHbdments  extend  beyond  an  aftrmatlaB 
of  the  right  of  workers  to  refrain  from  or- 
gmniatng  if  they  so  desire.  The  interna- 
tional regulations  under  conaideration  were 
Intended  simply  to  make  the  principle  of  - 
freedoan  of  aaaociatlon  efl'ectlve  by  guaran- 
teeing workers  the  right  to  establish  their 
own  organizations  which  could  function 
without  interference.     •     •     • 

V.  N.  declaration  of  huPtan  rights  not 
applicable  here 

In  thla  nnmnerttnn.  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posed amandflamfta  emphasized  the  prin- 
ciples ezpreeaed  In  article  20.  paragraph  2.  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Blghta. 
which  provides  that  no  one  may  be  com- 
pelled to  belong  to  an  aaeoclation.  It  was 
pointed  out.  however,  that  the  applicatlan 
of  article  20  (3)  of  the  declaration  appeared 
to  be  open  to  doubt  In  the  light  of  article 
23  (4)  which  deals  specifically  only  with 
the  right  to  form  and  Join  trade-uiUons  and 
not  with  the  right  '^ot  to  yAn."  Sonw  com- 
mtnee  members  felt  that  it  wtnild  be  on- 
deairable  to  attempt  to  Interpret  an  existing 
intematlooal  document  by  the  terms  of  the 
propoeed  convention  or  to  Interpret  the  oaa- 
ventlon  by  reference  to  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Needleaa  to  say.  theee  propoaals 
provoked  lively  disciiealon  In  which  the  com- 
mittee members  from  the  United  States  'Ac- 
tively participated.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
full  and  open  debate  on  the  subject  pro- 
duced a  practical  solution.  As  stated  in  the 
committee's  report: 

"The  conunittee  finally  agreed  to  exp^ress 
In  the  report  their  view  that  the  convention 
could  in  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  authoriz- 
ing <v  prohibiting  union  security  arrange- 
manta.  nvh  <|oeatlons  being  matiers  for 
regulation  in  acoordanoe  with  national  prac- 
tice." 

Article  3  of  the  text  proposed  by  the  of- 
fice, dealing  with  the  protection  of  workera' 
organisations  from  Interference  by  employ-'^ 
era  or  their  associations,  was  amended  by 
the  conmiittee  to  incorporate  a  principle 
of  reciprocal  protection  against  int«-ference 
with  employers'  organizations.  In  other 
words,  the  amended  article  protacta  the 
rights  of  employers'  organizations  as  well 
as  organlaaUons  formed  t>y  worlcars.  The 
inclusion  of  protection  of  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers' organisationa  does  not  soaeat  that 
profierly  constttuted  trade  unions  would  per- 
form acts  of  Interference  with  the  affairs 
of  such  organlaatlaBa.  The  abaanne  of  any 
such  implication  waa  clearly  asserted  by 
spokesmen  for  the  employer  group.  They 
tnsiated  such  a  safeguard  was  neceeaary.  bow- 
9mr,  under  totatttarlaa  wglmea  and  even 
In  democratic  countrlea  where  the 
waa  being  made  to  undermine  the 
liiaiaeiei  of  laaUtutKaa.  and  to 
amploycra'  organlaatlaDa.  The  majority  of 
the  worker  members  of  th?  eoonmlttee 
adopted  the  principle  In  a  spirit  of  com- 


for  ttaeU  the  extent 
laid  down  eooM  be 


Article  6  of  the  ofltee  text  provoked  con- 
siderable debate  and  preaented  a  challenga 
to  the  ooBHOtttee  to  ted  an  apiiropriate  test 
reaecttog  tta  — ta—  to 
considered  It  desirable  or  practicable  to  apfdv 
the  regulationa  to  government 
The  workar  '■>^">'*«-  simI  aome  of  the 
bers  repreeenting  governments  would  have 
preferred  that  the  convention  apply  to  all 
government  employeea.  In  their  view,  the 
large  niunber  of  workera  in  the  service  of 
thrtr  govcmmanta  nfeodM  not  ha  ilqjilvad  of 
the  proCectioos  anjoyatf  hf  ptivwlt 
The  employer  mi 
the  view  that  each  government  ahould  be 
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permitted  to 
to  which  the 
applied  to  its  public 
ployaea.  Other  members  icpieiwiilUng  gov- 
enMBants  pointed  oirt  a  need  for  aana  ra- 
etrlctions  on  tha  righu  of  public  aervaata. 
not  so  much  wtth  respect  to  the  rt|^  to 
or^nftm  aa  wWa  impecil  to  the  right  to  bar- 
gain eoBaeCNaly.  Ih  tbt  end.  recognhrtng 
the  validity  of  some  leaUlcttou  cb  strikes  by 
government  workers,  the  committee  phraaad 
article  8  \^  the  language  ultimately  adoptod 
by  the  convention.  In  thla  eeenaeltai.  tt 
should  t>e  noted  that  the  lugMMMfa  Mrtory 
of  the  article  aaeaaa  to  Utdtcata  that  article 
6  is  intended  to  pravlde  an  czeeptlon  with, 
reapect  to  pubBa  aervaata  of  tbe  oonatltuent 
statea  or  other  dlvlalooa  of  a  federal  govem- 
■MBt.  as  weU  as  public  servants  in  the  employ 
of  the  Federal  Oovemmmt  Itself. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Convention  No.  9t 

A  comprehausive  report  on  its  activttiaa 
was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relatlooa  aad  msde  available  to  the  thirty- 
second  seealon  of  the  general  conference. 
SonM  of  the  afore- mentioned  profiaaals  which 
had  been  voted  down  In  the  committee  were 
nevertheless  again  propoeed  before  tixe  con- 
ference. There  was  no  lack  of  opportunity 
for  debate,  and  exfeeBakve  diacuaiioc  took 
ptaea^  Oltlmatily.  however,  the  propoeala  of 
the  eoasaatttee  were  Mlopted. 

Articles  l-«  of  tbe  oonvaDtion  oootala 
the  rubatantlve  pruvirtoQa.  wbUe  articlaB 
7-14  deal  primarily  with  such  matters  as 
reporting,  ratification,  territoilal  appUcaUon. 
and  revision  of  the  convention. 

•  •  •  '  • 
Eteet  of  Coneentton  No.  9«  in  the  United 

StaUs 

Next  we  consider  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  Convention  No  9«  on  the  isws  and  prac- 
tices of  this  country.     How  are  we  affected? 

Fbst,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ILO 
eoaatltuUon  (article  19)  contains  special 
pfOvMooe  for  federalized  members.  siKh  as 
the  Arfetitine  Republic.  Australia,  Brazil. 
Osaada.  India.  Mexieo.  Swltaerlend.  and  (be 
United  StatM.  baeauae  of  tbe-<Bvlelon  of 
authority  batwa—  the  eentral  and  coosttt- 
tient  goveramanta  of  each.  Under  thon  pro- 
vtstons.  tbe  United  States  is  permitted  to 
dedde  whether  a  convention  or  reconucen- 
datkm  aaopted  by  tbe  ILO  is.  In  wlwle  or 
In  part,  appropriate  under  our  conetltu- 
tlonal  ■fXiiiii  for  actkm  by  our  eonatttaent 
Stataa.  If  r  iietrtaiart  by  thla  WUtian  to  be 
appropriate  for  actloo  by  our  Federal  Oov- 
amment.  the  ohTtgatlnn  of  the  United  Statoa 
fei  to  refer  the  oeatter  to  the  President  and 
Congrees  for  the  enactment  of  leglslatloa 
or  other  aetion,  which  Inciades  In  tbe  eaee 
of  •  coateeati—  the  poaaibUlty  of  ratiflcatton 
as  a  treaty.  If  not  wwidarad  appropriate 
for  Federal  acttoa.  tha  uaaraatlou  or  reeoofc- 
mandatlnn  la  referred  to  the  Ooagreea  and 
to  the  aeveral  Statea  for  enactmtat  of  legia- 
latlon  or  other  action,  as  they  may  con- 
8id«r  appropriate;  and  steps  are  taken  to 
promote,  within  our  country,  such  coordi- 
nated action  as  will  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
vtekms  of  the  ILO  regulation.  The  ILO 
constittitlon  doee  not  contemplato  that  this 
Metioa  shoold  ratify  a  ooaventlon  whicb  la 
partially  or  eaciartvety  appropriate  for  ac- 
tion by  our  Utatos 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  coo- 
by  tike  intereatad  deparfmanta  and 

It  Is  the  eoardtaated  view  of  these  branciMM 
of  the  OcNNtaaBBt  that  the  proviaions  of  tha 
conventtBB  an  appropriate  in  part  for  actkm 
by  Um  Federal  Oovemment  and  in  part  for 
action  by  tbe  States.  Hence,  under  the  pro- 
itrtoni  of  the  ILO  conatitution  applicable  to 
fadwml  etatea.  there  la  no  obligation  on  ttte 
of  this  QawaMaBt  to  ~t'^*^—  the  ia- 
it  tor  idlMlwtltin  aa  a  tiaaty-  TIM 
kfts  t>een  refaered  to  the  Statea 
for  "eaaetaaent  of  legislation  or  other  ac- 


tion" as  each  Stale  may  deem  appropriato. 
And,  upon  the  reconunendation  oi  the  inter- 
ested executive  departments,  the  President 
tranzmitted.  on  June  21.  1351.  the  cnnven- 
tlon  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Papresentattvea  for  auch  action  as  thitse 

ru-t«  No  specific 
been  rectriniraeiided.  but  the 
beeu  madi  that  Congress 
should  give  conaldetatlon  as  tjhe  previsions 
of  the  conveatloo  la  cmuMCtlon  wv.h  its 
eottttauiog  study  of  leglsUtlnn  in  the  field  of 
labor  raiationa. 

Itaaamn  clear  that  ratiflcatton  of  tbu  con- 
ventkm  by  the  Federal  Gorcrnment  would 
be  taappropriaie  under  oar  constitutional 
our  caaatttnsnt  States.  u«  a 
of  their  police  p^^wer.  may 
exerciae  jurisdiction  under  certain  condi- 
ttoaa  in  the  labor -relations  field.  Thus,  if 
this  country  were  to  enter  into  an  inierna- 
tional  treaty  relating  generally  to  the  nghu 
ol  workers  to  organlaa.  It  is  not  d:Acult  to 
vlaiMiUae  the  poealbilt^  of  cOlBguishlug: 
Stato  Jorladlction  and  soperaedlng  oonaictlng; 
State  Uiws  in  the  field  under  the  provisiouH 
in  article  VI  of  our  Constitution  making 
intemat*^-"*)  treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

It  Is  In  recognition  of  such  situations  In 
federaliacd  states  that  the  ILO  constitution 
ao  i^prt^jirlately  contains  special  pro  visions 
whereby  federalized  members  are  permitted 
a  OM-tain  latitu<*e  In  order  to  achieve  in- 
ternal compliance  with  the  terms  of  a  con- 
vention without  th  ■  necessity  of  ratification 
of  a  treaty.  Thus,  ty  allowing  federalized 
states  to  determine  for  themselves  whether 
the  terms  of  a  cor.ventton  are  appropriate 
for  Federal  or  S^ate  actteti.  there  arises  no 
quaattoa  of  th«;  posslblUty.  through  ILO  par- 
ticipation, of  the  loes  of  State  JurlMliction 
over  IMds  oonstitutioaallj  reserved  to  them. 
We  are  in  a  poaltton  to  preaore  the  con- 
stitutional dlviaion  of  powara  between  our 
State  and  Federal  Governments  and  yet  re- 
main a  full  participant  in  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  promotion  of  better  conditiuna 
of  labor  and  hlcjier  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world. 

Conciasfon 

While  tbe  prindplea  and  objecUvcs  of 
Convention  No.  M  are  sobatantialiy  recog- 
ta  the  lawa  of  tbie  country,  neverthe- 
its  passage  represents  signlScant  prog- 
tn  promoting  the  inatlttrtion  of  basic 
rigbta  In  many  areas  at  the  world.  In  this 
convention,  government,  worker,  snd  em- 
(doyar  representatives  of  83  nations  hsve 
feehliaial  a  frauaewmk  of  minimum  rights 
and  tdMiiiibe  deemed  aeeeaeary  to  iost?r 
peaceful  Industrial  relatloaa.  Thu  cnopera- 
t!v»  venttire.  It  is  submitted,  provides  reason 
to  t)elieve  that,  through  the  offices  of  this 
eonventtoB.  the  need  for  i»<rtection  of  work- 
ers' freedoan  to  associate  will  t>e  more  widely 
reeognlsed.  and  that  action  will  more  likely 
be  taken  by  countries  whose  laws  msy  be 
deficient  In  that  reapect.  To  the  extent  that 
It  fosters  and  eucuuiagee  the  growth  of  free 
trade  unionism  throatfbaat  the  world,  to 
that  extent  has  the  uopeantion  aided  in 
strengthening  a  prima  bulwark  a^nst  the 
expansion  of  totalitarianism. 


We  Get  What  We  Pay  For 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  ABRAHAM  J.  nUJLlER 

or  WTW  Toxz: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEJTTATIVM 

Saturday  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr   Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowmg   article,   wruten   by   Maurice  K, 
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Franks,  appeared  in  the  July-Aujiun 
1»1  issue  of  the  magmilne  Partners,  offi- 
cial publication  of  thft  National  Labor- 
Management  Foundatltm.  It  speaks 
volumes: 

Psmrr-WiaB — Ir  Ws  Wocu>  Wnt  Bsrm  Uxh 
AS  GkyrsuncKirr  OmciAiA.  Kdcc»to«s.  anb 
L*Boa  LSABOi.  Wru.  Havx  To  Otop  Bsal 

CaSB  UCTRt  KBTT 

We  AmerlcuM  have  man»«ed  pretty  w«ll 
Umnighoat  our  history  to  *t<AcI  ti»  pttf  alls 
of  fate  economy  We  dteooTered  fairly  e«rty 
tn  the  fame  the  fuUUty  of  ptnchlng  mere 
ptmnlit  when  audi  meant  plncMng  off  f  utxire 
dirilan.  We  hare  learned  well  the  baalc  rule 
of  taTWrtment.  The  Scriptural  statement. 
"As  ye  ■ow.  to  «hftll  ye  reap."  has  made  a  lot 
of  amac  to  tba  y  r  i  w*"***  of  our  Nation. 
tMl»n.  not  pmBlM,  w«»  wwn  by  American 
enterprlae:  hence  tik?  toarrert  baa  been  in 
gold,  rather  than  In  copper. 

Americans.  In  a  wortt  have  been  dollar- 
wise — not  penny-wtae.  The  resxUt  of  our 
economic  wisdom  has  been  our  exalted 
standard  of  iiTin« — a  standard  which  is  the 
•nvy  of  the  entire  world. 

To  appreciate  the  ■cope  of  our  bright  and 
continuing  hwcst  we  need  only  pause  long 
enough  to  reailae  that  our  dollars,  even  while 
financing  the  reconstruction  of  most  of  the 
clrilixed  world,  are  still  numerous  enough  to 
provide  the  vast  majority  of  our  own  people 
with  every  essential,  along  with  an  incredible 
tnTentory  of  pure  luxuries. 

no:  surely  we  Americans  have  no  reason 
to  hang  our  baada  whan  law  suocaHfui  peo- 
ple point  flngen  of  seam  at  ma  coffers  and 
taunt  us  for  our  "dollar  wladom."  If  any- 
thing there  be  for  whidi  we  should  be 
astuunsd,  it  is  that  our  dollar  wisdom  is  not 
as  yet  complete — that  in  a  shocking  number 
of  rltal  Instances  we  are  still  penny-wise  and 
dollar-foolish.  , 

The  sltuaUcn  is  all -the  more  sliameful 
because  of  who  and  what  we  are — and  be- 
catise  it  is  we.  more  than  any  other  nation. 
Who  have  oome  up  with  the  right  economic 
answers. 

THE   CASI   or   TH«    XTmOiPAXa 

Two  streams  of  poison  afflict  our  American 
way  of  life.  Ttks  one  is  mediocrity.  The 
other  is  crookedneia. 

Both,  unfortunataly.  deaeMid  from  the 
high  places  and  dribble  their  paralyzing  po- 
tktns  down  across  the  entire  face  of  otir 
national  life  axul  into  the  deepest  reserroirs 
of  our  future  security. 

We  suffer  from  mediocrity  and  corruption 
in  Oovemment.  We  suffer  froc:  both  poi- 
sons in  the  field  of  education.  The  dual 
affliction  is  obvious  in  many  social  serrlces — 
parucuiarly  in  the  profeaalon  of  labor  lead- 
ership. 

In  each  instance,  the  reaaemfor  this  deadly 
condition  is  the  sam*— instifliclent  invest- 
ment—penny wisdom  snd  dollar  foolishness. 
And  in  each  instance  the  remedy,  tasted  and 
trtie,  la  already  writtmi  in  gtiid  in  the  book 
of  Aaoarlcan  aocompUshment. 


nonrr  antx  ros  acmautuxm  saavics 
Have  mediocrity  and  corruption  made  of 
fovermnant  tn  the  United  States  a  toj}- 
heavy  and  inefficient  machine — one  wtiich  is 
completely  out  of  step  with  the  powerful 
and  e^Bcient  machine  represented  by  o\ir 
industry?  All  right,  we  are  getting  pre- 
cisely wiiat  we  pay  for.  In  hiring  gor- 
ernmenu  to  represent  us.  we  (Mtr  sad&oaee- 
holder  comparatively  a|>ea>lng.  a  pWtanre. 
And  that  goes  (or  all  Govenuaasit  cOetals. 
from  the  small  ward  potttidan  to  the  hlgh- 
eet  Q&ceboidcn  In  Wariaington. 

By  offerttig  small  ehanfe  for  running  the 
largest  and  naost  eoaaplas  ffovenuaant  ma- 
chin«7  in  the  world,  we  attract  mostly  small 
change  in  terms  of  human  capacity  and  in- 
tegrity. By  setting  up  a  scale  of  reanmera* 
tion  we  otherwise  pay  to  sverage  mmx.  we  get 
exactly  what  we  pay  for:  mostly  average  aien. 


with  their  modest  store  ot  exp«-ience  and 
their  limited  ability  in  the  handling  of  out- 
sise  problems.  By  playing  penny  ante  for 
OovemmeBt  awlce.  we  staff  our  public  of- 
fices for  tlie  moat  part  with  men  whose  hori- 
aons  are  circumscribed  and  wIkms  spirit  of 
enterprlae  does  not  go  beyond  an  unen- 
UghtatMd  wtlUngnees  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
a  killing  whenever  and  howeTer  they  can. 

If  our  halls  of  govemment  swarm  with 
two-for-a-cent  characters — when  blllion- 
doUar  decUlons  are  confided  to  their  inade- 
quate care — we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
for  the  obvious  results  of  penny  wisdom. 

Until  we  rise  to  the  occasion  and  make  a 
fvoper  investment  in  good  go^'ernment,  we 
are  doomed  to  witness  a  continuance  in  of- 
fice oi  Just  such  a  squander  trust  as  is  losing 
billions  of  our  good  dollars  today.  Worse, 
we  shall  t>e  progreeatvely  afliicted  by  armies 
oi  petty  Government  Job  holders  morally 
and  temperamentally  prepared  to  sell  our 
magnificent  economic  heritage  for  a  mess  of 
coUectivlst  pottage. 

THE  UKDEXPAH)  school  TEACKm 

If  l>ad  government  can  sell  us  out  as  a 
nation,  bad  edwsatkm  can  certainly  pave  the 
way  for  the  trreeponslble  auction.  And  that 
is  Just  what  the  minds  of  our  young  are  to- 
day receiving. 

From  the  grade  school,  tlirough  high  and 
prep  school,  into  the  elm-shaded  classrooms 
of  college  and  university.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  rule  of  thumb  to  question  our 
economic  institutions  and  denounce  the  pat- 
tern of  our  American  way  of  life.  The  cynic 
becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  our  history  and 
of  our  economic  and  political  theory.  The 
Red  threads  of  connnunlsna  are  discernible 
in  the  educational  fatirics  being  woven  for 
our  youth  to  wear,  and  everywhere  the 
palsied  hand  of  mediocrity  write  nonsense 
on  the  blackboard  as  the  only  answer  to  the 
charges  of  Red  cynicism. 

The  situation  in  the  educational  field  is 
becoming  really  serious,  but.  again,  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame.  Again  we  are  reap- 
ing only  the  harvest  of  our  penny  wisdom. 
The  teaching  profession  is  notoriously  un- 
derpaid—considering the  responsibilities 
with  which  it  is  charged.  And  I  don't  mean 
by  a  few  coppers — I  mean  by  thousand-dol- 
lar brackets  By  what  queer  betrayal  of  our 
better  judgment  do  we  presume  to  pay  a 
vital  profession  less  than  we  pay  our  im- 
skilled  latwr? 

Naturally,  the  underpaid  school  teacher  is 
a  discontented  character,  and  therefore  is 
ready  meat  for  subversionist  doctrine.  If, 
being  underpaid,  he  is  on  the  other  hand 
contented,  he  is  something  as  bad  if  not 
worse,  he  is  a  mediocre  of  the  mediocre. 

Needed,  as  in  the  case  of  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  Government  official,  is  a  complete 
revision  of  our  estimate  of  the  school  teach- 
er's annual  worth  to  our  society.  Excellence 
Is  an  atjeolute  requirement  on  teaching  staff 
and  faculty,  if  we  would  preserve  our  eco- 
nomic sanity  and  carry  It  over  into  the  on- 
coming generations,  but  to  attract  such  ex- 
cellence, the  money  must  be  there.  Penny 
pinching  will  never  turn  the  trick. 

THE    XTMOOPaiD    LASOK    LZAOIB 

No  great  imagination  la  required  to  realise 
the  vital  fMTt  which  the  leader  of  crganiaed 
labor  can  and  will  play  in  the  saving  or 
scuttling  of  the  America  moet  of  us  still  love 
and  revere.  We  have  entered  a  phase  of  our 
national  development  wherein  labor  is  fast 
becoming  the  dominant  voice.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  the  "laboristtc  economy"  an- 
nounced by  Prof.  Prank  Tannenbaum.  of  Co- 
lumbia, may  indeed  t>e  upon  tu  already. 
Very  well,  it  is  therefore  ail  the  more  impor- 
tant to  our  future  as  a  nation  tliat  our  labor 
leadership  shall  be  up  to  the  tasks  confront- 
ing It.  Olve  us  mediocrity  and  corruption 
as  the  badges  of  such  leadership  and  we'll 
not  last  out  the  centiu-y,  possibly  not  even 


the  ksresent  decade.  Already  the  boys  in  the 
Krefclln  are  licking  their  chops  over  the 
prodpect.  based  on  current  symptoms. 

^re  again,  penny  wiadoas  on  our  part  can 
turg  out  to  be  the  open  ssssm*  to  Moa- 
cowfs  dearest  hopes  for  this  country.  Here 
aga|n,  dollar  wisdom — sound  and  lavish  in- 
veeazient — is  immediately  called  for. 

Uibor  leadership  is  a  fast-moving  and  re- 
spoiislble  profession.  No  other  profession,  it 
is  sife  to  say,  comes  closer  to  holding  the 
IceyS  to  our  future  as  a  nation.  All  right, 
with  what  kind  of  material  are  we  going  to 
people  this  profession?  With  rats  and  rack- 
etejs?  With  stumblebums  and  ignorant? 
Wii^  short-sighted  contractors  for  socialism? 
Or  ^th  men  of  superior  Intelligence,  moral 
fib*  and  social  vision?  We'll  get  what  we 
pay  for — make  no  mistake  about  that.  The 
choice  is  up  to  us. 

NOT  A    HOPELESS  PICTTTRE 

TShe  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  most 
of  Us  will  admit.  Government,  education, 
lalx>r  leadership — three  powerful  machines 
malined  by  individuals  who.  in  character  and 
capacity,  but  slightly  resemble  the  men  in 
be«ter-pald  walks  of  life  who  through  the 
yt^n  have  created  American  industry  and 
co4imerce  and  enabled  all  of  us  to  realize 
a  falnilous  return  on  their  investment.  The 
piqture  is  not  a  pleasant  one  because  of  the 
daaiage  our  long  neglect  bis  piled  up  in  our 
miUBt.  But  the  picture  is  not  a  hopeless  one. 
^ith  the  book  of  the  past  open  on  our 
kn^e.  the  answer  to  our  dilemma  Is  clearly 
denned.  In  exploration.  Industry,  commerce, 
fli»nce,  etc. — in  all  that  is  wrapped 
up"  In  our  American  business  world — we  have 
invested  heavily  in  the  excellence  which  re- 
sltaes  In  oui-  people,  and  ha'/e  reaped  a  mighty 
harvest.  In  Government,  education,  and 
lal)or  as  a  profession,  the  field  Is  still  fertile. 
AS|We  sow,  so  shall  we  reap.  This  we  know 
frqm  experience.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
dollar  must  be  our  tnxsted  servant.  We  can- 
ni  afford  to  be  pennywlse. 
Frankly  yours, 

MAuaici  R.  FuAjncs, 

Editor. 


t 


Proposed   Aluminum   Industry  for 
Montana,  No.  VII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 
at  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

*Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
leiter  which  I  received  from  the  Hoc- 
oitible  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
tHe  Subcommittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  in  re- 
sdonse  t%my  letter  of  October  18.  and 
aio  I  am  inserting  a  letter  I  have  re- 
cffved  from  the  Honorable  Emantjel  Cel 
LiR,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
CwmmiUee.  relative  to  hearings  on  my 
bfl,  H.  R.  5410,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
eAablishment  of  a  clearing  house  of  In- 
fcwiatlon  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  furnish  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei^iUDent  with  information  conceming 
tne  qualifications  of  Goverament  con- 
tactors. I  am  also  inserting  a  copy  o2 
tHis  biU.  H.  R.  5410. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  th« 
HUrdy  subcommittee  was  not  able  to 
filmi^  a  final  report  of  its  investio'a 
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tion  of  certain  allegations  made  con- 
cerning the  Harvey  Machine  Co.  over 
the  radio  and  in  the  .newspapers  by  Mr. 
Drew  PeaxsoD  and  In  the  Appendti  of 
the  CoKGRESsioiiaL  Rxcoro  tiy  the  Eon- 
orable  John  Satlos,  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  maffr  will  come 
to  a  head  at  the  earliest  posribte  oppor- 
tunity so  that  the  status  of  the  ahiminum 
Industry  for  the  Platbead  Valley  in  Mon- 

ncan  be  settled.  Tlie  people  of  Mon- 
are  ^t  the  very  least,  entitled  to 
this  consideratkiQ  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Govaaiocnrr  OnasnoKs 

Soaoo: 
CoMKTrza  oar 


raCTTTI 

nr  TBS  Kxttmya  Daramtxim. 

OOHGKSaB  OT  THS  t7MllU)  OTATIB, 

Hoirss  or  RcmsofTATms. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  »,  19U. 
Hon.  Mtxx  Maits-izu}, 

Ho/use  Office  Bitildtng, 

Wuahington.  D.  C. 

Daaa  Una:  This  la  to  acknowledge  yoar 
leuer  of  October  18.  1951.  tb  vtiicb  you  ex- 
pressed t.he  hope  that  this  subcommittee 
will  Issue  a  report  In  the  near  futtire  with 
respect  to  ita  InveetlgBdon  of  certain  alle- 
gations which  have  been  made  concerning 
the  ■arrey  Machine  Co. 

Immediately  upon  tbe  decision  of  tbe 
subcommittee  to  comply  with  your  request 
for  an  tnveatlgatlon  of  this  matter  the  staff 
began  an  examination  of  all  pertinent  de- 
partmental lUes  and  records  havlDg  to  do 
with  all  phases  of  the  Barvey  matter.  TlUa 
study  has  been  in  continuous  pcogresa  sinee 
that  time,  and  tbe  results  of  tbe  study  have 
been  presented  to  me  In  a  staff  memoran- 
dum. Unfortunately,  there  has  tMen  Insof- 
flclent  time  for  members  of  tb*  aubcom- 
mittee  to  snaiyae  the  work  of  the  staff  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  proper  course  oC 
action.  Copies  of  tbe  staff  memorandum 
an.  however,  being  sent  to  membsrs  of  tlie 
■Oboooxmlttee  so  thst  at  the  first  opportn- 
nity  we  can  decide  what  our  next  step 
should  t>e. 

I  know  you  will  appreciate  that  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  at  this  time  is 
unfortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  tteing 
able  to  wind  up  our  action  on  this  maaar 
promptly. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Poaxxa  Haxot.  Jr. 


or 


Oa 


OOf 


JUIUCUBT, 


Wmshtnffton,  D.  C.  Octobtr  19.  1951. 


Bon. 

Houst  of  Meprutntativet, 

Wtshington.  D.  C. 
Dcaa    OoLxxAcux:  I    have    your    letter    of 
October  4  conceming  yow  bill.  H.  R.  5410. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  am  today  refer- 
riz^  H.  R.  5410  to  subcomminee  No.  S.  pre- 
sided over  t>y  our  oollaague.  Mr.  Bari 
With  ktndeat  greetings.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours* 


H    R.  5410 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estaUiahment  at 
Of  Inf  onnatlaB  1b  the  Ds- 
r  off  Jsstlee.  to  fwlSh  acsBCftss  of 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment  with  Information 
oaacvnlBg  tlM  qualiflcatkmc  of  Oowem- 
mcnt  oontrsctort 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  in  order  to  provide 
•B  stanelSB  of  the  Federal  Oovenuaent  with 
full,  eomplete.  and  srr— rtble  tnfannstfton 
eoaostnlng  certain  persoDS  who  have  hare- 
tofore  eontraeted  or  may  hereafter  contract 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  Attorney 
Ocneral  is  autboriaed  and  directed  to  aa- 
tabllah  and  OMUntain  within  the  Department 


ef  this  as 

(indodlng  Infor- 
iBtavnty.  loy- 


cf  Justice  a  cleartnghowse  of  inf( 
bfereinaftc' 

Baca,  (a)  The 
ptirsuant  to  ttos  < 
contain  sad 

Ing  eack  pacaoo  wbo  'xmtraeta  with  aa 
cy  of  tbs  Federal  OorenmicBt  aa  tbe  Attor- 
ney Qeaml  ahall  deem  appfoprlate. 

ib)  laclk  agency  of  tbe  Inderal  Oovem- 
mcnt  idiall.  Crom  time  to  time,  submit  to  the 
Atteniey  OsiMial  aoeta  infonnattni  coateain- 
ing  p—oBa  wbo  eontract  wttb  sucb  agcocy 
OB  or  ^Xter  tbe  dais  of  tbs  enaetassnt  of  tbls 
MS  as  tbe  Attorney  Oensral  may  rsqvlrs  tn 
acoordance  with  subseetkm  (s). 

ie)  Within  30  day*  after  tLe  (tate  of  tbe 
enactment  of  this  act,  tbe  Attorney  GeBSiml 
shall  submit  to  each  agency  of  tbe  Federal 
OoTemment  a  request  for  svch  taiformation 
as  bs  deems  appropiMte  la  aeoonlaiiflB  wttb 
sHbasction  (a)  iiiaMiiilm  psKHBB  wbo  taave 
eontracted  wttb  swab  sgitiry  wtkbla  tbe  1»- 
year  period  tm—iltatety  prior  to  ttw  date  of 
tbe  enactment  of  tbls  act.  and  each  sucb 
agency  shall  within  00  days  after  tbe  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  set  furalab  to  the 
tbe   Inlonnatlon   so   re- 


.a.  (a)  Upon  the  reqticat  of  tbe  bead 
of  any  acsncy  of  tba  Federal  Ooverament  for 
InfcrmatloD  eoncefning  any  person  wbo  baa 
contracted  or  may  contract  with  such  agen- 
cy, the  Attorney  Oeneral  shaU  furnish  to 
such  agezKry  any  Information  oonconing 
such  peraon  which  is  araliable  in  the  clear- 
inghouse estsbHtbad  pursMsnt  to  aectkm  1 
(s». 

(b>  If  any  infocmatloD  requsstad  by  tbe 
head  of  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovera- 
ment pursuant  to  subaectlon  (a>  is  not 
available  in  the  clearinghouse  astabllahed 
pursuant  to  section  2  <a ) ,  tbe  Attorney  Oen- 
eral. upoa  tbe  further  request  of  tba  bead 
of  tbe  agsacy.  sbaU  conduct  such  Invsstigs- 
XMa  aa  may  be  nacssaary  to  sscuie  tbe  in- 
focmatlnn  requested  and  shall  fumlab  such 
miormatlDa  to  tbe  agency. 

8bc.  4.  For  the  ptirposea  of  tbls  act — 

(1)  the  term  "peraQn**  Indtidea  an  indi- 
Tidual.  partnership,  corporation,  and  any 
other  bnsinsss  anUty;  and 

(?)  th)  term  **a«sncy  of  tba  Pedarai  Oov- 
emment" aicans  any  departmsnt,  agency,  or 
indspendsnt  eatabUabment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  tbe  Oovemment,  and  any  oorpora- 
tion  wholly  owned  by  the  United  Stataa. 

SfecS.  Tbe    Attorney    General    shall    pra- 
Bcrib>  such  regulations  as  may  be 
to  carry  out  tbs  purposes  of  tbls  act. 


Adiiress  of  Hon.  Zaies  N  Ectoa,  of  Mos- 
lana.  Before  the  Montana  Bar  .^sfO- 
ciatioa 


B3TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or  jsoKxaxa 

IM  TBM  SOnVATX  OF  THS  UMTTED  STATES 

5at«rday,  October  20. 1951 

Saturdajf.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  ECrON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcou  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  before  the  Montana  Bar 
Association  in  Butte,  jdont.,  June  29, 
1951. 

There  "oeing  no  objection,  the  addret« 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riecobd. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Indeed   a  pleasiire.  and  I  dean  it  a 

great  honor,  to  iiare  t>een  invited  to  address 


xhe  Mimtarji  Bult  Assoctatlc^n  this  afternoon 
here  in  Buttip 

Having  woriced  with  numerotis  lawyera  lor 
tbe  part  several  years.  I  hare  reasooi  to  say 
ttat  members  of  the  bar  are  always  most 
tolerar-.t  and  ucderstandine.  Some  of  tbs 
ve-rv  ftr-Mt  and  t>e«t  fneada  I  have,  both  tn 
Wa«iiinifUn  an  1  in  tlontana    are  lewrers. 

We  have  63  .awrers  Sn  ti  c  UcUed  Sxates 
Senate.  .  ^presenti-  g  43  States.  Apart  from 
tbe  warm,  personal  friendship  I  hare  with 
HMkny  of  111  Mil  X  can  a«sure  yov  that  the 
Senate  Is  a  more  cai)ab>.  raoi-*  deitberata, 
tolerant,  a-.d  a  mor«  dig^nl^ed  bod/ 
IVMS  tbey  are  part  of  it. 
lUsli  Isgal  training,  tbeir  experiences  in 
private  practice  especially  equip  them  as 
public  cervanu.  Tl>etr  respect  lor  the  opm- 
Ion  of  oUkcrs.  ttMtt  tajsraace  under  trying 
dreonstaneea.  and  ttrtr  tflgBlty  as  individ- 
uals inure  to  tbe  erstfit  «f  tbe  legal  pro- 
fession. 

We  are  living  in  a  rjatleM  unpredictable, 
and  dangerous  age  Mankind  Is  beeet  with 
apprehension  and  fear  as  to  the  future  and 
to  tbe  future  of  the  country.  Almoet  e*ery 
plan  of  actkm  by  tndivldaals  and  govern- 
ment Is  impregnated  wWi  ealenlBted  risks 

America  today  stands  hesitant  &t:d  trem- 
bling at  the  cToasroads.  Tbe  eld  cocksure 
confidence  in  tbe  manifest  destiny  of  Amer- 
ican prindpte  to  save  maniUnd  has  given 
away  to  fear  and  fruftraticn.    And  why? 

I  know  thai  In  your  minds  b  pcised  tht 
sanks  quastUin  that  everyone  el&e  U  asking: 
Why?  With  all  tbs  able  men  aud  good 
minds  we  have  in  tbls  oovntry,  why  has  this 
Anserica  of  ours  drifted  into  the  state  of 
confusion  and  fear  ao  evident  on  every  hand? 
Fnm  tbe  ubssrvslloBS  and  ar^aiysefi  which 
I  base  UMsde.  tt  seems  to  ine  tbe  answer 
lies  primarily  under  two  l)eading8 : 

1.  This    country    has    btjen    governed    too 

tj  sasn  Instead  oi  by  law    as  was  m- 

tad  Asllned  under  the  ConsUtutlon. 

a.  This  country  has  t>eer.  drifting  too  long 

on   a    hit-and-miss    foreign    policy,    a   lor- 

ilgli  poBcy  which  ha.s  been  weak,  vaciiiat- 

tag.  ninipTftna*'<"g    and  appeasing. 

During  like  pMt  19  years,  in  the  ever-ex- 
panding goveniflBfental  bxireaucrary.  rubber- 
stamp  OongresBSs  have  deleg?kted  more  and 
more  powers  to  tbe  President  and  ti:e  exec- 
utive branch  of  tbe  Government.  Thus,  tbe 
legislative  branch  has  been  shorn  of  many 
cf  its  constltutlcmal  powera  and  rights  as 
direct  icpiessntstlTes  of  the  people. 

Tbe  poet.  TBnnyson.  once  wrote;  "Ring  in 
the  nobler  mottes  of  life  with  sweeter  man- 
ners, ptxrer  Ibws."  Unfortunately,  too  many 
political  lawmakscs  have  taken  that  poetic 
■dmonltlan  entirely  too  literally.  Tbe  Teu 
Oommandssents  have  tieen  supplemented 
with  laws  pertaining  to  almost  every  sub- 
ject under  tbe  sua.  bwt  tiMre  are  ;ew  who 
would  say  that  aancb  liiawsment  h&e  been 
made  sttbsr  upon  tbe  manners  or  morals 
of  tbe  eouuttj  or  tbe  world. 

Our  Capitol  at  Washington  has  been  in- 
fested with  many  brain  tnistcrs  and  dema- 
gogs who  call  tbemaelves  Ut>eraiB  who 
have  besn  sntrastad  with  the  acmialstra- 
tlon  of  these  delegated  powers  h.aa  who  be- 
lieve we  can  ereats  peace,  pro6perity,  and 
morality  by  Isglsla&sa  action.  Actually 
they  iiave  been  much  less  interested  in  the 
nobler  modes  of  life  tiian  they  are  in  con- 
trolling the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

These  so-called  liberals  have  organised 
what  I  can  l>eEt  descrit>e  &s  a  secret  force 
within  our  Federal  Government.  They 
have  a  new  lure  In  their  btig  of  bait  Uiey  call 
security  and  it  is  pedcUed  by  every  left- 
ist in  the  land.  Tbe  result  U  that  today 
then  are  millions  who  are  aUling  to  en- 
danger not  only  their  own  future,  but  the 
future  of  America  itself,  in  their  mad 
■arnM*  to  lay  tbeir  bauds  on  this  modem 
gcdden  calf,  called  •  s^urity."  Opportu- 
nity, as  the  American  'vay.  bas  been 
from  tnelr  vocabulary. 
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to  raiiak  tblB 

Vtttl  Um  MfMCbid 

•Bd  tUctaton  vbo 

widfiir*  Stat*  aoBA 

for  bfltt  ItMidto  u«  tfnnti 

9fv  slnV  man  Bnt  Uv«d  under  ocfaniRd 


Not  vma  mttm 
Sor  Uw  pr 
tbatumn'* 


hav*  traded  tbelr 
e(  Mcurtty  Ao  ttwy 
Meurtty  ta  to  be  fovad 
f  *  tBMcrl«j  and  attt 
lfodc^■Tl  hMotrtH*  «  vaidMriiM* 
proof  of  tbat. 

Dcaptta  tiMBf  provan  facta.  «•  AmoieaDs 
bav«  kmored  our  c«*id  aad  «•  ai*  now  pay- 
tag  for  that  foUj. 

Wben  a  on*<«lded  OoogreM  alda-atappcd 
tti  doty  17  Tears  afo  aad  bifaa  dHei»tlng 
tty.  xQiMtttiig  oar  eoaattintlaaal  eya- 
at  abKks  and  fcatancfa  beCwesi  1^ 
t«a.  oBBCimve  imd  Judicial  branrttfa 
of  the  GovcmiMnt,  this  ooiintry  took  its 
ftnt  steps  in  Oovemment  by  edict  aod  dele- 
gated authority. 

Moat  of  you  recall  whan  an  army  of  Fed- 
eral employeee  was  flrat  sent  out  over  the 
land  to  boost  prioca.  That  delegated  au- 
thority, the  NIRA.  was  f<dsted  upft^i  «  dic- 
ing a  drought  and  depressiain.  The  Suprtnie 
Court  of  the  United  States  saved  us  then. 

Along  nbout  that  time  tli«  exerutlve  branch 
of  our  Government  bad  become  saturated 
with  groups  of  intellcctxaal  soap  boxen  and 
pinkos.  TbMS  ncCKloiii  faMn.  charlatans 
and  qtacks  cowed  ttMir  tracks  and  inten- 
ttons  by  labelng  ttr^n"— ''^—  saviors  at  the 
oommon  man. 

The  propaganda  machine  began  to  roIL 
Groups  were  ocganlaed  by  appealing  to  the 
srtllah  thirst  for  power  in  certain  IndiTtd- 
uals  and  thqr  were  given  power,  by  taking 
away  from  some  and  gtrtng  to  others.  Then 
the  groups  were  carefully  balanced  against 
each  other  oy  a  master  political  craftsman 
so  they  could  not  eowiw  the  poUtlcal 
architect.  The  unified  support  of  all  groups 
wsa  ensured  politically  by  dangling  the  bait 
of  mere  and  dominant  authority  before  each 
group.  wUbout  ever  driirerlng  it  in  suffl- 
dant  quantity  to  upaet  the  balance.  Our 
dOBiMtlc  give-away  program  was  tnaugurated 
and  the  poUtleal  alrataglsu  geared  it  to  the 
Indirect  buying  of  votaa. 

Is  It  any  wander  people  are  asking.  "Why  ?" 
Such  corrosive  mattiods  and  intellectual  dis- 
honesty can  only  dreed  moral  decay  in  the 
body  politic  and  engender  fear  ssd  appre- 


Then.  on  the  newsstands  came  ^hat  t>ook. 
tha  Nine  Old  Men.  This  waa  followed  by 
a  bold  attempt  to.  pack  the  Court  with  tbelr 
•ateUites.      That    battle    raged    for    oiontixs. 

TemDorarlly  halted  In  their  blitz  to  gam 
compile  control  over  the  Cotut  and  business 
life  of  the  Nation,  another  plan  was  de\e<- 
op*d.  TtM  berakled  crises  and  etnergency 
declarayona  etreomvented  tboae  In  tha  Oon- 
gress  wtio  pa^lotlcalty  dsf ended  the  Ooosti- 
totton.  The  result  was  that  we  have  been 
■niiggMwg  akmg  nodar  smwgsncy  declara- 
tkms  ever  sSnce.  We  had  thsm  before  the 
war.  We  t»d  them  daring  the  war.  We 
hava  tbam  now. 

■nMCgSBetas  provide  ao  excoae  for  rule  by 
men.  rvgolattosM  toy  tha  ream  aad  red  tape 
by  tha  mile.  Ootnartwio—  and  bureaocrau 
IgDors  tha  Constitution,  rspnaamtatlve  gov- 
Is  deiklad  and  the  esaeiitlve  power  is 
aceordtagly.  Ttim  tempo  has  been 
doubled  and  treblad  and  the  system  resnalns 
supreme.  maaqiMndti%  In  the  naoM  of 
,  It  u  akte  to  ttmt  sama  ktad  of 
that  masqwsmdas  tn  IHissls.  Bad 
China,  and  sosw  otiMr  plaeea. 

Russia  mwaiadlji  nSmt  to  i^cr  Commu- 
nut  6tate  as  a  democracy.  Whatever  signifi- 
cance may  have  been  sttactoad  to  the  word 
In  the  past,  the  terro  "dstaoeracy"  Is  orr- 
tAlnly  DO  kmgea.  a  dspeudakis   aey   to  the 


of  a  free  society.  The  wtKXl  Is  totally 
inadequata  and  fauHy  misleading  in  deacrtb- 
tag  ttaa  ptaitlcal  system  of  our  country  which 
Is  dsOBttaiy  la  a  class  by  itself. 

Oaa  off  a«r  troabtas  Is  that  too  many  peo- 
ple hava  bean  sold  on  the  Idea  tbat  America 
Is  aad  abould  be  a  democracy.  But  it  was 
navsr  Intaaded  to  be  a  democracy.  The 
United  Statas  of  America  la  a  republic.  De- 
mocracy It  aoatnatlon  by  the  majority.  A 
r^mbUe  maeiis  lepteasnt stive  govemmetit 
oader  a  eoeatttatlan  which  protecu  the  m- 
dlvtdUBl  aad  tha  mtnorltlea  from  the  major- 
ity. TIM  lAagie  ofSelal  purpoae  of  all  Ameri- 
can Oovaraawat  is  to  secure  and  protect 
the  unalienable  God-given  attributes  of  the 
iZKtlvidual  human  being. 

The  word  -democracy"  is  not  mentioned 
snywhov  in  the  Oonstttutlon  of  the  United 
States;  nor  is  it  mentioned  In  the  Constltu- 
tlOQ  at  any  State  in  the  Union.  But  the 
Sodallsta  and  the  Communists  and  the 
welfare-statA-s  and  the  secxirtty  promisers 
are  bent  upon  destroying  this  Republic  and 
its  repreasntatlve  GoTemment  and  changing 
it  Into  a  Socialist  democracy  which  they  can 
dominate. 

The  secret  government  within  the  Got- 
cnunent,  with  an  army  of  3.500  publicity 
agenta  and  40.000  public-relations  workers. 
has  been  bombarding  the  people  and  the 
Congress  day  in  and  day  out  tor  years  on  this 
proposition. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  this  Government 
functioned  very  capably  with  approximately 
half  a  million  civil  employees.  Today  we 
have  five  times  that  many— 2,500.000. 

Just  11  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  sent 
over  his  budget  request  and  practically  apol- 
ogized for  asking  for  17,000,000.000  to  pay 
the  coat  of  Government  In  1940.  Today 
Psesfclent  Truman  is  asking  more  than  10 
times  that  much.  Next  year  It  will  require 
more  than  tS.OOO  .000,000  just  to  pay  salaries 
to  civil  employees. 

Today  we  have  an  annual  budget  run- 
ning well  over  §70.000,000,000  and  a  demand 
that  the  already  stifling  taxes  be  Increased 
another  tl0,200,000.000. 

When  we  started  to  prepare  for  World 
War  1.  the  Federal  debt  was  a  little  more 
than  $1,000,000,000.  When  we  started  to 
prepare  for  World  War  11.  It  was  a  little 

more  than  »40,000,000.000.  As  we  start  to 
mobUtae  again,  that  debt  stands  more  tban 
a  quarto-of  a  trillioD.  This  country  has  been 
on  a  deficit  financing  basis  In  19  out  of  the 
past  21  years.  The  national  Indebtedness 
now  amounts  to  $6,786  per  family  in  the 
United  States. 

The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  publicity 
workers  alone  now  cost  approximately  $5U0.- 
000.000  a  year.  I  nave  not  been  able  to  get 
the  eract  flgures  Tor  1950,  but  the  travel 
expense  for  Just  the  executive  department 
In   l»4i9  cost  $335,000,000. 

Government  by  edict  and  rule  by  the 
executive  branch  has  reduced  the  role  of 
Congress  to  the  point  st  which  it  ia  little 
more  thian  a  tax-levying,  muney-approprlat- 
Ing  body. 

We  are  not  at  war  because  of  any  act  by 
Copgress.  The  President  ordered  our  .\rmed 
Forces  Into  war  without  even  consulting 
Congress.  We  are  sending  divisions  of  troops 
to  Kurope.  not  by  act  oX  Congress,  but  by 
deerse  of  the  President.  The  fundamental 
law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution  of  this 
Republic,  has  been  Ignored  by  the  Executive. 

Kleven  years  ago  the  15th  of  this  month, 
a  fantastic  place  of  legislation  waa  Intro- 
duced in  Congress.  It  was  Senate  bill 
4141,  and  was  Introduced  on  June  15,  1040. 

Its  preamble  read,  and  I  quote:  "To  pro- 
vide revenue  and  facilitate  and  control  the 
economic  and  Indtutrlal  structure  of  the 
Nation,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  aod  for  other  purposes," 

I  want  you  to  note  that  data.  June  15. 
1940.  That  was  a  full  year  and  a  half  before 
Pearl  Harbor  was  bomtied.     But  ow  super 


Oov^-nment  was  going  to  "control  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  structure  of  the  Na- 
tion.} for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  |»ud  for  other  purposes."  What  war? 
What  other  purposes. 

W»Rt  did  that  Dill  propose?  I  will  read 
you  !the  opening  paragra|riis:  "The  Preel- 
dentf  is  hereby  authorized"  (you  will  note 
the  linmistakable  delegation  of  authority) 
"to  equlre,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tion MS  tie  may  establish,  the  registration 
of  a  1  or  any  class  of  persona  engaged  in 
the  1  oanagement  or  control  of  sny  •  •  • 
estal  llshment  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  what- 
ever the  form  of  ownership  thereof,  corporate 
or  o  herwtse." 

Tl  is  bill  wotUd  have  given  the  President 
autl]i}rlty.  and  again  I  quote  from  the  bill 
Itsel  : 

"1 0  prohibit  the  publication  of  prices 
quo!  id  on  commodities,  •  •  •  to  regu- 
late.'limit,  or  prohibit  the  purchase,  sale, 
use, j  transportation,  manufacture,  or  Illus- 
tration of  any  product,  foodstuff,  material, 
comiicdity,  real  estate,  or  right." 

Y^  would  not  only  have  been  required  to 
regl^er  and  obtain  a  license,  but  you  could 
hav^  been  prohibited  from  conducting  your 
own  business,  or  even  selling  your  property. 
Ever^  business  from  the  biggest  manufac- 
turer down  to  the  one-man  business  would 
hav4  had  to  have  a  license,  whether  he  was 
a  dianufactiuer,  merchant,  farmer,  me- 
chaaic,  lawyer,  newsp>aper  publisher,  or  a 
doc4>r.  Tliat  Is  what  that  bill  would  have 
autMorlzed.  and  It  definitely  states,  "any 
pernn  •  •  •  or  establishment  of  any 
kind  whatsoever." 

Fortunately,  that  was  a  little  too  much 
for  tven  a  rubber-stamp  Congress  to  swal- 
low-^-especially  Jtist  5  months  before  eiec- 
tloi 

n4w  the  OPS  Is  trying  to  revive  it,  and 
the  [President  has  requested  the  licensing 
power,  as  he  says,  to  control  black  markets. 
We  were  not  at  war  in  June  1940,  but  we  are 
nowi  and  If  this  secret  government  within 
our  Federal  administration  could  possibly 
elec ;  enough  or  Its  stooges,  the  bill  woxild 
pro!  ably  be  enacted. 

T  le  OPS  with  Its  eventual  35,000  to  50,000 
emp  loyees  could  control  a  lot  of  votes,  and 
If  1  geta  the  licensing  bill,  it  would  have 
ano  her  quarter  million  employees  spread 
ovei  the  Nation  and  telling  you  how  to  con- 
duc ;  your  business.  They  say  now  they 
mut  t  have  such  a  bill  to  curb  black  markets. 
We  ilready  have  laws  against  black  markets. 
T  le  Brookings  Institution,  a  nonpartisan 
org)  iiiZMllon,  deals  with  tbe  gradual  steps 
tak(  n  by  another  once  great  nation  wben 
Its  eaders  conspired  to  gain  complete  con- 
trol over  the  people.  I  will  quote  directly, 
but  briefly,  what  some  of  those  firs,  steps 
were 

":  n  the  Qrst  place,  reliance  was  placed 
prii  larlly  on  a  rather  flexible  system  of 
rati  >ning. 

".  i  system  of  priorities  was  ths  distln- 
guU  blug  feature  of  the  second  phase. 

••  7nlfied  allotment  of  all  materials  re- 
quii  ed  for  a  given  contract  or  operation 
maiked  the  third  phase. 

"Ipecial  methods,  including  ration  bank- 
ingi  were  used  to  control  the  distribution 
of  (snsumer  goods. 

"The  freezing  of  existing  prices  charac- 
ter! eed  tbe  first  stage  <tf  general  price 
con  Tol. 

"  ialsing  and  lowering  prices  tor  s  variety 
of  <  bjectlves  mark  the  second  stage  of  gen- 
era;   price  control. 

'The  corporate  Income  tax  and  other 
tax  IS  applicable  to  business  earnings  were 
Inc  eased  sharply. 

"  Ipecial  levies  on  one  business  arare  used 
to    >ay  subsidies  tn  mother  btislness." 

T  he  Brookings  Institution  recorded  these 
ste;  s  as  they  were  taken  m  Germany  after  a 
paan*  hanger  by  tue  name  of  AdoU  Hitler 
became  chancelur.- 
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ntlsr  proBlMd  tbe  people  security,  ao- 
plovment.  prosperity  aad 

The  srays  at  fi 
munism  ware  an  fooadsd  on  the  wrlttnga  of 
Karl  Marx.  J.  ■dgsr  Boovar  of  the  FBI  told 
a  I  isigissslraisl  committee  that  we  have  al- 
OMBt  50.000  dCMS-paylng  OoauanalsKs  In 
iMwrlrs  all  agents  at  StaUai.  aad  a  1 
Ikm  faikm  timi 


time  to 


and 

ifls  the  foreign 
Vhieh  Is  tbe  cnzz  at 


"War, 


long 


eral  minvwi  gwlllMss 
tlss  adaUBMratkm  wOBng  to 
from  stKh  ftilow  travelers.    Let  us  wske  up. 
It  can  happen  here. 
The  rcaolt  at  this  transltian  in 
It  at 


paMfty  of 

the  whole  evil. 

Tbe    Russian    Communtvta 
nounced   the  church, 
truth      Their   aim   Is 
domination  by 
rupccy.  euBiuyUost.  aiMl 
prine4iia  at  flBree.  fear.  

Manv  many  paopla  la  ttis  SMUiliy  bava 
reco^nirvd  the  OiwMHiiilst  aim  for  a 
time.    Why  was  it  that  the  icadsrs  la 
own  OosamaMSt  and  those  in  portttoas  r»- 

lor  gtvlag  away  tbe 
not  ■""'—*—  tba  tnttb  la  ts— rd  to 


a  tarrific  national  debt,  prtnttag 

batted  by  little  aiore  than 

tloaal  liiwiuiillj  aad  an  admlnistratlaa  ttaat 

pre«:hes  fear  ct  Bed  China,  fear  of  niissla. 

fear  of  losing  dcfcnalva  alUes  and  fear  at  an 

atomic  bomb  attack  on  this  country. 

There  is  fear  and  confnstosi  in  oar  land 
bacafa  we  have  been  ruled  by  men  Inst  sail 
at  bylaw. 

lb*  AJaerlcan  taxpayer  baa  paid  hUltona  to 
dsvaicp  and  perfect  tbe  atoaale  boaib. 

OOBBaitmist  Rtissia  may  be  able  to  hkam  oat 
etttas  00  the  face  of  the  map.  I  dont  know 
and  no  oat  else  does.  But  of  one  thing  wa 
can  be  certain — the  Soviet  did  not  gai  bito 
any  such  position  toy  their  own  eCorta.  Tbey 
were  aided  by  men  on  cur  own  Oovsnuaaat 
payroll. 

Wemwnbw  the  names  at  the  five  spies. 
Klata  Pudu.  Bruno  Footacorvo.  Allan  Munn 
May,  David  Cbwenglaa.  and  Harry  Odd?  Be- 
tween them,  they  gave  Russia  what  tba 
Atomic  Energy  C-onunittee  adnUts  to  be  "a 
partlmlar  well-rotmded  ptctarc."  The  first 
three  ware  aeisatlats  at  great  ability  but 
turned  oat  to  ba  InatlMoia  aptaa. 

asssnber  of  a  Communist-dominated  sdentiflc 
society  and  that  Qraaaglaa  had  joined  the 
Oooimtinlsts  before  he  was  Inducted  into  tha 
Army.  Tet.  w^en  patriotic  dtiaens  tried  to 
call  attention  to  such  matters,  tbay  were  de- 
notmced  by  the  cry  at  "red  berrtng." 

The  present  is  molded  by  tbe  past.  We 
must  therefore  outline  the  recent  past  to 
reach  conclusions  about  the  preaent  and  to 

influence  the  future. 

Our  fighting  forces  won  the  greatest  war 
tn  history,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc 
fronta,  but  our  Ooverzuaant  lost  it  at  tbe 
IntgaaUonal  council  tablaa.  A  mOUon  Una 
AmolcaiM  gave  thair  bsaltb  or  tbelr  Uvea 
to  taeauie  traadosn.  But  wbsn  tbe  "taSg 
tikota"  aroae  from  tba  tntematlonal  poker 
taWe,  600.000.000  mora  human  beings  were 
coBunltted  to  Communist  slavery. 

Ibday  itJovtb  Koraa  Is  a  shamblss.  and  ooly 
las—Oy  wben  Ocaeral  MacArthur  was  being 
^asattoBod  by  a  joint  rnaammss  at  tba  San- 
ato.  ba  alaled  that  under  tba  praaaat  pottdea 
which  were  being  pursued,  our  farces  in  Asia 
oould  not  win  and  that  the  best  we  could 
bopa  for  waa  a  stalemate. 

Wedemeyer.  who  recently 
that  committee,  also  re- 
ferred to  that  same  aort  of  stalamata  whlcb 
General  MacArthur  refe»ed  to. 

General  Wedemeyer  even  went  further  and 
latbaated  that  it  was  Imposslhie  to  win 
agalMt  the  denaa  '^■■"■'■ii****  bordes  in  Ko- 
rea toy  Just  shooting  cbsai  wban  tbey  ad- 
vanced toward  ua;  tbat  tf  wa  did  aot  Intaad 
to  nae  our  full  naval  and  air  streagth  for 
faar  of  an  oll-otn  war.  it  woold  toe  much 
better  to  withdraw  from  Korea  and  thus  save 
furtbw  uaalaai 
I  DUMiii  la  tbat 
Taaliaacij  baa  been  tarou^t  to  light 
tbroogb  tb»  Saaata  baarlaga  which  batika  up 
the  belief  that  cur  diplomatic  aarrtee  in  tbe 
SUte  DepartnKnt  has  t)een  a  dominant  factor 
over  our  military  and  our  military  strategy. 
It  was  tbe  failure  of  our  diplomatic  servica 
and  am  State  Departnsent  to  take  a  strong 
and  reaUaUc  atutufda  toward  mawiiiiiiitom  in 


recently  atated  tbat  bo 
tba  dai^er  from  Coaunttalat  la- 
tentkms  back  in  IMS.  Why  was  it 
tbat  he  repudiated  tbe  Bgfattetb 
aad  called  it  the  worst  tn  blatory  after  it 
aiM  ^iproprlated  the  money 
Aftr  Voeea?  He  deliberately 
to  caaiy  oat  tba  law  aa  paaaad  toy  tba 
aad  now  ve  itdwar  aad 
becaiae  we're  uaprapared  to  defend 
oorstivca  adequately. 

Why  WW  It  thst  our  leaders  always  seemed 
to  be  iluiaiiialad  toy  faar  which  coo^wUed 
tbam  to  caa^nmlaa  aad  accede  to  every 
demand  and  every  whim  of  tbe  OansBunlsta? 
Why  were  they  Induced  to  halt  our  troopa 
in  World  War  n  at  the  Bba  and  ^as  per- 
mit the  WiMslant  ttma  to  fat  teto  On  many 
and  take  Berlin? 

Why  were  they  tndueed  to  alga  aa  agiec' 
ment  setting  up  the  military  annas  In  Ger- 
many without  an  avenue  of  incism  or 


it  naturally  beloagad  to  CSitaaa  and 
China  had  been  promised  It  after  the  war? 
Why  was  this  tragic  deal  consummated 
wben  Wstmndnat  Cblaa  bad  been  our  ftlead 
and  aQy  an  dartng  World  War  II?  Why 
were  mimttlaaM  aad  supplies  withheld  front 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  srmy  fighting  so  des- 
perately in  Oilna?  Why  was  It  tbat  tba 
guns  delivered  to  Chiang's  army,  supposedly 
for  support,  direct  from  this  country  were 
mlnui  k  trigger  or  a  llrlag  bolt? 

Why  was  it  srbcn  fesponrthb  pantile  called 
the  artmtnistratlon'a  attention  to  bow  tba 
Nationalists  were  belnf  mbn<agad  that  In- 
vestigators retizmlng  from  China  reported 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  China, 
that  they  wes«  just  peace-loving 
trytng  to  effect  good  govcRuaent? 

Why  was  it  tbat  aftar  Oneral 
was  askad  to  make  a  report  oa  eoodltiaDa  la 
China  that  his  rsport  was  suppressed  and 
withheld  by  our  State  Department  uutU 
Just  recently?  When  he  made  his  report. 
aftar  studying  oosMlttkms  in  China  for  8 
laoatte  back  la  IMS  aad  1M7.  that  r^xirt 
la 

at 

slated  to  become  i^iiihasasrtnr  to  Cbtna,  but 
he  did  not  get  the  appotntment  because,  as 
Acheeon  told  htm.  tba  Cnmmuntstt  objected 
stTcnuoody.  Be  waa  aot  bamg  appointed 
to  a  CoaimimlBt  gcnwrwmant;  be 
to  be  appointed  ta  tba  Ba- 
Kai-sheks  govaanaaent. 
but  tba  CaamraaMa  objected,  said  Arbaaon. 
and  Wedemeyei's  appointment  waa  with- 
drawn. 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  eaa 
only  tx  found  in  the  fact  that  our  fnrwign 
policy  has  been  one  of  waakaaaa,  appeaaa- 
ment  and  fear.  Stalin  knowa  bov  to  OM  bla 
pawns  in  tbe  great  game  of  intamatkmal 
chess.  The  whole  technique  of  eoaaaaaBlaaK 
la  based  on  s  fear  complex.  We  la  Aaaartea 
cannot  succumb  to  that  type  of  technique 
and  we  cannot  be  dominated  toy  faar  of  Rus- 
sia or  any  other  naticm  on  tbe  face  of  the 
earth. 

In  February  1947.  Btaitta  adiiwilstoi  il  a 
great  gathering  in  Red  Square.  Moaoow,  that. 


until  the  death  of  capttalixm.  ts  our 
of  bis  batcbetmen  stated  tn 
The  United  States  and 
;e  real  eneinies  of  commu- 
of  Russia      Thev  can  be  extermi- 
nated only  by  war  ** 

Secretary  Achestm  has  stated  that  our  ftt- 
ttire  foreign  pobciai  must  be  conducted 
through  tbe  United  Nation!  If  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  take  the  ;x>wer  and  right 
xipen  blaMelf  to  send  troops  tn  Taiioua  parte 
at  IBe  world  to  engage  Ir.  police  actlooa 
wttbovt  eaagreaalonal  sanction,  it  would  toe 
very  eaay  for  thte  country  to  become  so 
tbtely  spread  over  the  w^rld  ai  to  endanger 
very  safety  here  m  this  country. 
ly  people  arv  laboring  ut^der  the  mls- 
that  the  United  Nations  is  s 
potaat  ftoetor  in  presenlng  the  peace  of  the 
wortd.  So  far  ;t  hai  pr^veo  to  be  a  political 
bsaaar  and  worthless  from  a  military  point 
at  view.  Pren  the  United  Nations  has  been 
willing  to  appease  Russian  conununism  oa 
nuaasioua  oeeaelons  Tliey  hare  been  wlll- 
lac  to  aerept  Red  Cb'.r.s  as  a  member,  even 
wtana  our  boyg  are  being  kilted  by  the  Bed 
OasaaBualsta  in  Koren 

If  tbe  United  States  of  America  Is  to  take 
her  place  ia  the  vsnruard  of  clTilization,  It 
will  be  essential  that  we  be  prejiared  to  go  it 
alone  if  necessary  A  nation  that  is  thus 
prqiared  and  knows  she  if  prepared  and 
proud  of  bar  heritage  and  dptermmed  to  pre- 
serve it,  taataad  of  finding  herself  alone  will 
find  that  tba  Christian  nations  of  the  world 
win  an  be  Socking  to  her. 

This  idea  of  not  taking  firm  stands  on  this 
Communist  larae  for  fear  of  alienating 
friend!  or  fonner  allies  u  fallacious  Fur- 
have  beer,  too  easy  and  too 
with  some  of  out  other  £lllea. 
It  la  laq>oasib:e  to  bt:y  the  friendship  of  na- 
ttooB  as  well  as  :t  is  of  individuals.  They 
look  upon  us  as  e^sy  marks  and  eventually 
with  contempt.  We  have  giveu  of  our  sub- 
stance and  money  to  no  end.  We  hare  not 
cauatd  our  allies  to  be  better  and  more  de- 
termined alllSB,  to  supfH-ess  aggression  and 
milttarlBn  tbroogbout  the  «  jrio.  but  instead 
we  bava  asads  tbam  the  more  dependent 
upon  xu  tar  s^ypWaa  and  for  money,  even  to 
the  point  of  expecting  our  own  military 
forces  to  protect  them. 

This  Is  not  li^  type  of  leadersblp  wtiich 
Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and  free* 
dom  of  the  world. 
Well,  what  Aoaid  we  do  about  all  thU? 
No.  I :  We  aboald  stop  all  appeasement. 
Mo.  9:   We  should   m^Xe  every  reasonable 
and  honest  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  Koraaa  iltaation  but  li  it  develops  that 
Russia  is  not  acting   in  good  faith  in  the 
present  peace  negotiating    tbcn   we  should 
break  off  dtptoaaatlc  relations  wltn  bcx  im- 
mediately, and  sbouid  trick  down  the  inter- 
national organlaation  cpwratmg  tn  this  coun- 
try which  Is  directed  from  Moscow. 

We  should  proceed  to  do  the  latter  in  any 
event. 

Bo.  3:  We  should  buUd  cur  strength  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  concentrate  on 
air  and  sea  power. 

We  sbouid  be  able  to  control  the  alrvaya 
from  our  weatem  coast  to  Japan  and  fruox 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  France.  Tbe  ground 
troops  for  the  defense  of  westers  continen- 
tal Burope  would  be  tbe  prime  obligation  of 
the  nstions  of  Ettrope. 

We  have  fomd  that  we  cannot  buy  them 
with  uMJSSSy  and  iiicewise  Aizierica  cannot 
qpirituai  lurres  We  mu^t  put 
In  order  end  build  luad  pre- 
our  own  strength. 
Atxxve  all.  we  need  a  national  unity  and 
It  can  be  achieved  with  the  proper  national 
leadership.  We  know  that  during  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  days  .^.merica  wa£  made  up  of  var« 
Icui  and  sundry  nationalities,  rellfloua 
groupe.  local  and  isolated  communitlas  with 
a  great  divergence  of  thcueiit  and  Ideals  and 
yet  all  of  these  elemenu  vvere  unittad  into 
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oec  cwamnn  tuad  for  tbalr  mil-ptmenru-' 
tteo  (HOKun  tikcy  had  a  oommkob  MMsy  umI 

To*|r.  aO  tlM  yoyli  Mi4  il— iHi  la  t2i< 

w  all  have  •  rtrniuimn  pmyum    to  piawrn 
UMt  ft— Jrjtu  «ad  tb»t  lMrt«aB»  wblcb  our 


Tte  AmcrlcMi  ptofkt  w«  put  togetlMr  vtth 
a  twnl  onre  at  tatupttf .  W*  mttct  te  rcaUa- 
tic  W«  atkOfoU  miilli  that  «•  c^asot  tfht 
half  tiM  «arta  aatf  SMtf  tb«  ottar  halt  and 
taatr*  bottaaM  aa  wKnl,  comfarts  aa  oaual. 
pomtea  aa  wuaL 

aad  a  wantr»e*  «<  BMnUty.  of  aalf- 
,  oC  aSoct.  aad  oC  nuMiaga  ta  ttUa  eooa- 
try  to  «Ddo  ttaa  wrao^  whi^  have  been 


.  f oOov  0M  adiaoattioo  oi 
who  aakl:   "Bqoal  rtfhU  for  all. 
q>ecial  prirUefa  for  none.* 

We  mtut  have  Bkaa  ta  thia  oooatry  who 
ara  vorthy  o(  tha  oAeaa  they  fUl;  Bkaa  who 
are  wortliy  of  oar  oonatry  they  aenw;  oMa 
who  are  worthy  at  tha  boya  who  flglit  and 
<Ue  on  the  bloaitr  AaMa  of  battla:  nam  wlw 
are  worthy  oC  Oar  forafattkoa — thoaa  Baa 
irtM)  became  great  by  their  <trean»  and  hopea 
for  a  great  people,  a  great  country,  and  a 
great  world. 


CbristiaaitjU  Debt  to  Jodaism — Wby 
Not  Ackaowiedfe  It? 


!■'■■   .  ( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    KZW    TCEK 

Ef  THE  HO'Jai:  OF  RZPRE5EN7A1TVLS 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  tbat  I  call  to  the  at- 
t«ntton  of  my  coUeafues  the  following 
very  famous  sermon  t»y  the  Reverend  Dr. 

John  HajTies  Holmes,  renowned  minis- 
ter of  the  Commumty  Church,  New  York 
City.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
civic  and  religious  leaders  m  America. 
His  reputation  as  a  dynamic,  fearless 
preacher  has  spread  far  and  wkle.  His 
many.faceted  career  as  a  lecturer,  au- 
thor, traveler,  and  leader  for  civil  rights 
has  made  him  a  unique  figure  in  the 
m!nLstr>-  and  political  life.  He  has  served 
the  Commumty  Church  since  1SK)7  and 
his  pulpit  and  forums  have  won  a  great 
host  of  adherents.  He  is  a  founder  of 
the  Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Unkm.  a 
founder  of  the  National  Aaweiation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  was 
chairman  of  the  Cuy  Af!airs  ConmitCee 
of  New  York  for  9  years.  Dr  Holmes 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and 
its  divinity  school 

CirtisTiANrrT  8  Oaar  to  Jm*BM— Wht  Not 

AcKWowuaaa  frf 

(By  Dr.  Jchn  Baynaa  Botaaea) 

In  ipaalrtng  to  yon  tltfa  awmrt^  I  taava 
two  vary  daftntto  propoatttOBa  ta  adad.  On* 
la  tlM  propostttca  that  Cbximinkkj  ovea  a 
heavy  debt  to  Jortatam  Tbe  oCiiar  to  Che 
prc^msiuon  that  CtetaOaalty  otwht  to  be 
wtUing  to  ramgatra  aaa  pay  tkia  tfaM,  am  wty 
hocorablc  debtor  Mcagatam  sad  p&f»  Ms 
obligatloo. 

When  I  speak  oC  OhrtBttaaily.  let  ■•  aay , 
I  mxa  no*  nwfc^lnft  at  thaolagjleal  doctrtaaa 
cr  eocfcsaaaaueal  iaatractkmji  wry  ttCtla  of 
»...  i  to  irnaialaad  ta  ttba  actual  htotory  oc 


the  church.  Ratbar  am  I  speaking  in  term* 
oi  tluit  pure  reUgkm  and  undeflled  which 
sprsLu«  from  tha  heart  of  Jaaua,  was  i»opa- 
g^ated  far  &nd  wide  by  his  dtodplea  and  apoa- 
ties,  was  recorded  In  the  pagaa  at  Xh»  Mew 
Testament,  and  remains  to  thto  day  tbs 
greataat  alngla  spiritual  tnfluenoe  In  human 
htotory.  This  religion,  it  shoiild  be  known, 
to  In  reality  Jewtah  In  origin  and  content. 
It  to  only  an  accident  that  it  did  not  remain 
ta  ta*  aad  what  tt  was  In  the  beginning — a 
part  and  paroei  of  the  Jewlah  world.  Now 
that  It  Is  osM  at  the  a^tarate  rellgioDs  of 
aiankind  its  (>arentage  ahould  be  confessed. 
aad  Its  heritage  duly  honored. 

Let  me  begla  what  I  have  to  say  this  morn- 
ing with  Jaaiii.  who  is  the  center  and  soul 
of  CtetoMaa  faith.  There  are  three  ttiinga 
to  be  made  plain  about  this  man. 

In  the  ftx«t  place.  I  would  remind  you  that 
JeaUB'  pareats  were  Jews.  Whether  His 
father.  Joasph.  was  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. 
and  thas  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  as  the 
Bible  atataa.  Is  altogether  unknown  and 
qiilte  Improbable.  The  genealoglea  to  this 
effect  In  the  New  Testament  are  valueless. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  very  l.tUe  about 
Joaeph— only  that  he  Uved  in  Nac^reth  in 
Galilee,  that  he  was  a  carpenter  by  trade. 
aad  that  he  died,  in  all  probabUity.  before 
Jesos  came  to  manhood.  In  much  the  same 
way.  we  know  little  about  Mary,  the  mother 
at  Jesus.  She  is  a  shadowy  figwv  who 
eaaecgea  into  the  light  only  in  the  last  few 
hours  In  tha  cares'  of  her  eldest  bom.  But 
amid  all  this  oliKmrity.  there  remains  the 
Indubitable  truth  that  these  two  persons, 
who  are  so  venerated  by  the  Christian 
church,  were  tx>th  of  them  Jews. 

The  second  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Jesus, 
as  the  oldest  child  of  theie  parents,  was 
thus  Himself  a  Jew.  Two  attempts  have  been 
made  to  break  down  and  destroy  this  simple 
fact.  The  first  is  theological,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dogma  of  the  Virgin  Birth, 
which  repu-esents  Jesus  as  bum  not  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  but  of  a  divine  conception  of 
God  upon  Mary.  But  thto  leads  to  thft 
fascinating  and  impreasive  conclusion,  sel- 
dom mentioned  in  doctrinal  diacvission. 
that  out  of  aU  the  tribe*  of  earth,  God  chose 
a  Jewish  maiden  for  the  tncamation  of  His 
dearly  beloved  and  only  begotten  son.  The 
second  attempt  to  dispel  the  fact  of  Jesus' 
Jewish  origin  is  purely  pagan.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  assertion  of  the  early  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  In  the  Graeco-Boman 
world  that  Jesus  was  born  out  of  wedlock 
from  a  Jewish  girl  who  had  contact  with  a 
Roman  soldier.  This  has  been  revived  to- 
day. In  one  fcnn  or  another,  by  anti-Semitic 
Meat  propagandists.  But  this  suggestion 
leaves  Jesus  at  least  half-Jewish,  and  thus 
quite  as  much  outside  the  pale  of  the  Nazis 
as  though  He  were  a  full-blooded  Semite. 
Sofflee  it  to  say  that  there  is  as  little  in 
this  story  as  In  the  dogma  of  the  Virgin 
Birth.  There  exists  not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
to  substantiate  it  outside  of  sheer  anti- 
Semitic  prejudice.  If  we  know  anytlUng 
about  Jesus  at  all,  it  is  that  He  was  a  child 
of  Jewish  parents,  bom  in  a  Jewish  home 
aa  the  flrst-bom  of  a  large  family,  and  thus 
Himself  a  Jew. 

The  third  thing  to  be  said  about  the  Jew- 
IshnesB  at  Jesua  to  that  he  was  reared  and 
trained  in  tbe  Jewteh  faith.  His  parents 
were  ptoua  Jews;  they  went  up  each  year  to 
lanisali  m  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  Pasaover. 
Tbey  taught  Jesus,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  attend  the  synagogue  where  be  became 
acKpiatnted  with  the  Bible  of  his  race.  In 
bis  early  manhood  it  was  his  custom  to  go 
to  the  iiraacoca*  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  which 
to  nxite  thaa  a  good  many  Jews  do  today;  and 
Ik*  bataa  kto  public  ntfntotry.  so  th*  record 
tella  aa  by  staadlaf  tip  in  tbe  synagogue  in 
■aeaivlh  and  reading  from  the  Prophet 
laatah.  In  spirit  as  well  aa  In  blood,  thto 
Jfaaareo*  was  a  son  of  Israel. 

It  to  from  these  three  points  of  vtew — hto 
parent*,  hto  bU^b.  and  tils  redgloQi  Ualn- 


Ingf-that  we  must  agree  that  Jeata  was  a 
Jew.  It  is  to  the  Jews  that  the  Christians 
owe  this  peerieas  leader  and  founder  of  their 
fallii.  I  would  go  so  far  aa  to  say  tiiat  we 
understand  Jesus  unless  we  RCknowU 
that  hto  rightful  place  in  history  is 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  It  is  to  me  as  incredible  that  the 
Je^  do  not  recognize  tiUs  fact  as  It  to  dis- 
creditable that  the  Chrtotlans  do  not  recog- 
nize it. 

fib  much  for  Jesaa  Hon  only  to  this 
auaist  figure  of  th*  Maarene  stand  three 
elements  which  are  central  in  Christianity. 
For<  all  these  three  elements  the  Christians 
are  I  indebted  to  the  Jews. 

I|i  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Bible,  the 
sacfed  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  church. 
Thte  Bible  consists  of  two  parts — the  Old 
Testament,  so-called,  and  the  New.  The  Old 
Tealament,  which  comprises  some  «jthree- 
fourtiu  of  the  Bible,  belongs  not  to  Chris- 
tianity at  all  but  to  Judatom.  The  Old  Tes- 
taiaent.  let  tt  be  said  is  the  Jewish  Bible. 
I  k^kow  of  no  more  high-handed  piece  of  im- 
pudence in  all  history  than  the  action  of  the 
ear^y  Cliristians  In  taking  over  the  Old  Tes- 
tai]f  ent  Into  their  churches,  and  saying.  •This 
is  burs."  It  is  as  though  we  Americana 
shcaild  possess  ourselves  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  Dryden.  and  Foe.  and  Keats,  and 
Shelley,  and  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and 
solemnly  declare  that  the  writings  of  these 
mefx  belonged  to  us  and  were  the  basic  part 
of  ^ur  native  literature.  Saying  so,,  of  course, 
do^K  not  make  it  so.  These  poets  are  not 
erlcans,  and,  by  the  same  token,  the  Old 
lent  is  not  Christian.  It  is  Jewish 
thitough  and  through;  and  whenever  we  use 
It  We  should  remember  that  we  are  turning 
to  fewlsh  sources  for  Instruction  and  inspi- 
ration. That  Is  the  reason  why  I  am  care- 
ful: In  our  services  here  to  refer  to  the  Old 
Testament,  whenever  I  read  lessons  from  Its 
as  "the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews."  As  for 
New  Testament,  this  is  our  own.  Thto 
tlon  of  the  Bible  is  "the  Scriptures  of  the 
[■iattans."  But  even  so,  it  Is  only  fair  to 
It  seems  to  me.  that  the  New  Tes- 
Bnt  is  throughout  a  Jewish  book.  Every 
td  of  it,  from  the  flrst  chapter  of  Matthew 
the  last  chapter  of  Revelations,  was  writ- 
by  Jews,  and  thus  is  saturated  with  the 
Jcfish  spirit  and  ideals. 

I^cxt  to  the  Bible  comes  the  church,  by 
wt]fch  I  mean  not  the  hierachy,  which  be- 
to  a  later  period  of  history,  but  the 
|ple  fact  of  the  congregation  of  men  and 
sn  meeting  together  on  a  Sunday  mom- 
I  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  Where 
this  reality  come  from?  Why.  from  the 
-more  specifically  from  that  genera- 
tion of  Jews  which  suffered  the  tragic  expe- 
rience of  the  exile. 

In  the  ancient  times,  among  all  peoples. 
"re  was  no  church,  or  congregation,  as  we 


th4 


ter 


th( 


kni>w  It  today.  The  centers  of  reUgiotis 
wa  ship  were  temples,  dedicated  to  the  god 
or  sods  of  the  nation,  where  national  fes- 
tivi  ito  were  held,  where  holy  offices  were  per- 
forned  by  priestly  agents  of  the  state,  and 
whfre  the  people  came  at  periodical  inter- 
val i  to  lay  their  offerings  upon  the  sacred 
alt  ITS.  This  was  as  true  In  Palestine  as  it 
WW  In  Egypt.  Babylonia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
Th  I  great  temple  of  the  Jews  was  in  Jeru- 
sali  m.  and  there  was  worship  offered  to 
Jet  ovah.  There  were  times,  to  tx  sure,  when 
ioc  d  warstUp  was  set  up  In  what  was  called 
th«  "hl^  places":  but  this  was  uniformly 
dto  xmrafed.  and  all  religious  rites  thus  cen- 
ter ^  In  tlie  city  of  the  king. 
Then  came  the  exile.  In  586  B.  C.  The 
igdom  of  Judah  waa  overrun.  Jerusalem 
Cured  and  destroyed,  and  the  people 
^led  awiy  as  slaves  into  the  far  realms  of 
conquetOTB.  Here  they  remained  for 
generations,  lost  to  tlielr  homeland  and 
111  the  high  practice*  of  their  religion. 
Hofr  could  tliey  sing  the  Lords  songs  in  a 
"trange  land?  How  could  they  worship  God 
wlt^ut  temple  or  altar?     They  must  keep 
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In  touch  with  their  deity,  and  plead  for  hto 
pMy  and  help— otherwise  they  were  surely 
loet,  and  tbelr  children  with  them.  But 
with  the  temple  so  far  away,  bow  could  they 
reach  God,  or  perform  the  rites  which  he 
expected?  The  answer  came  out  of  the  very 
of  the  situation.  Robbed  of  their 
tpto  as  of  their  holy  city,  tbe  exiles,  settled 
In  scattered  towns  and  vlllagca.  came  rosetber 
on  the  SabtMth  Day.  wtierever  they  were, 
and  remembered  Zlon  and  read  from  the 
sacred  pages  of  the  law.  Tbeae  meetings 
came  to  be  regular  gatherings,  which  in  due 
were  organlaed.  and  toter  developed 
and  practices  and  a  sanctity  of  tlieir 
TlMy  were  called  synagoguee — or  wlut- 
to  th*  Hebrew  word  for  a  "gathering 
together,"  or  congregating,  of  men  and 
women  tor  ttM  holy  purpose  of  religion. 

It  was  thus,  in  a  time  of  dire  extremity, 
tluit  ttie  law  of  Israel  was  preserved,  and  the 
memory  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  not 
forgotten.  In  due  cours-*  the  Jews  rettimed 
to  Palestine,  and  there  set  up  the  Temple 
once  again  upon  Mount  Z'on.  The  central 
worship  was  thus  restored,  and  the  priests 
once  again  commissioned  to  guard  the  peo- 
ple's destiny.  But  the  habit  of  the  exile  was 
too  strong  and  people  would  not  give  up  their 
local  cr  congrecaSloaal  nteetlngs  in  their 
villages,  or  emi  hou— .  Th*  tynaffogue  be- 
came as  well  recognised  an  institution  of 
Judaism  as  ttw  Temple  itself,  and  held  m 
time  the  first  devotion  of  the  people.  Jesus 
knew  the  synagogue  of  Nasareth  from  Hto 
youth  up,  and  in  thto  synagogue  began  Hto 
ministry.  When,  following  His  death.  Hto 
fc^owers  carried  on  Hto  work,  it  was  first  in 
synagogues,  and  only  later  m  churches  of 
their  own,  that  they  proclaimed  the  gospel. 
But  these  churches,  when  they  came,  were 
modeled  precisely  on  Jewtoh  exampto,  and 
thus  were  the  daughters  of  the  synagogue. 
When  Clulstlans  meet  today  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  worship  God  and  to  consecrate 
tll^  lives  to  Bis  service,  and  to  preserve  the 
•asred  traditions  of  the  faith,  they  are  do- 
ing not  only  what  the  early  Ctulstians  did. 
but  what  the  Jews  tiave  done  since  the  sad 
days  of  the  exile.  We  have  a  chtirch  because 
the  Jews  first  had  a  synagogue.  The  former 
to  the  direct  descendant  of  the  latter. 

Thto  brings  us  directly  to  the  third  of  these 
essential  elements  of  Christianity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Bibte  and  the  church  to  Sunday 
as  the  sacred  day  of  rest  and  warship— the 
one  day  In  seven  set  scrupulously  aakto  for 
purpoees  of  physical  recrsaaan  and  q;>intual 
regeneraUon.  Where  did  Oito  Gbrtotlan  Sun- 
day come  from?  Why.  obvlotisly,  from  the 
Jewish  Sabbath. 

It  to  true  that  the  Jewteh  Sabbath  to  the 
last  day  of  the  week — traditionally  the  day 
when  God  rested  fnnn  Hto  labors  after  the 
6  days  of  the  creation.  "And  on  th*  aeveath 
day  God  ended  Hto  work  wtiich  He  bad  made" 
(Gaskaste  23).  The  Cturtotlaa  Soaday,  in 
contrast,  to  the  first  uay  of  tbe  wcdc  so  cele- 
brated because  It  was  on  ttito  first  day  that 
Jesxis  to  supposed  to  txave  risen  from  the 
dead.  "And  when  the  Sabttath  was  past 
*  *  *  vary  early  In  tb*  asamlng.  the  first 
day  of  tb*  week,  ttiey  eaaw  unto  the  sepul- 
cher  •  •  •  and  saw  that  tbt  stone  was 
rolled  away~  (Mark  1-S).  So  the  first  day 
among  Christians  came  to  take  the  place  of 
the  seventh  dsy  among  Jews.  But  thto  detail 
to  unimportant.  The  central  fact  to  ttiat  the 
Ctirtotlan  Sunday  to  the  rebirth  of  ttM  Jew- 
toh Babbatb — tbe  Christian  once  again  taking 
bto  reUgiioas   practices    from    the   Jew. 

We  ar*  beginning  now.  perhaps,  to  under- 
stand bow  stupcadouB  to  the  debt  which 
Ctirtotlans  owe  to  Jews.  Not  only  Jesus  Him- 
aslf,  but  tbe  Bible,  tbe  cburcb.  and  Sunday 
aU  come  from  Jewish  sources.  But  not  yet 
have  we  gotten  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
What  about  the  teachings  of  Christianity— 
those  great  truths  of  the  moral  and  spirUiial 
life  which  conautute  tbe  essence  of  tbe  Gos- 
pel? Tbe  things  wblcb  Jesus  taught — were 
tboee  original  with  Him.  or  did  they  spring 


from  the  Judaism  In  which  Jesus  was  bora 
and  reared? 

This  question  reminds  me  of  an  experi- 
ence in  the  early  days  of  my  ministry  in 
thto  city.  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
liberal  mlntoters  club  of  which  certain  Jew- 
toh rabbis  were  members  along  with  the 
Christian  clergymen.  I  chanced  to  be  sit- 
ting beside  a  very  eminent  rabbi  of  that 
day— the  head  ol  the  great  Temple  Emanuel. 
In  the  course  of  o\ir  conversation  together, 
I  made  some  refwence  to  what  I  called  the 
onglnallty  of  Jesus  What  was  my  stirprise 
to  bear  this  rabbi  retort  that  there  was  no 
originality  in  Jesus — that  the  Nazarene  was 
one  of  the  most  unoriginal  men  who  ever 
lived.  As  a  young  and  ardent  preacher,  I 
was  greatly  shocked  by  this  remark.  In  late 
years  however.  I  canic  to  feel  ttiat  my  frtend. 
the  rabbi,  was  on  the  whole  correct.  It  is 
true  that  Jesus  was  original  m  what  He 
said — or  rather  In  the  way  He  said  It.  Of 
all  the  religious  teachers  of  the  world  He 
ranks  as  incomparably  the  most  poetic.  Th* 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  tbe  various  par- 
ables are  unmatched  for  sheer  power  and 
beauty  in  either  ancient  <»-  modem  litera- 
ture. Jesus  waa  original  also  in  Hto  spir- 
itual insights — la  Hto  dlacemmeDU  of  truth 
in  "w^^***!  drcumstancee.  and  in  His  appli- 
cation of  thto  truth  to  tt^  common  way 
of  life.  He  tiad  a  genius  for  spirituality 
which  is  unparalleled  But  Bto  supreme  and 
unique  contribution  to  Chrtotianity.  of 
course,  was  Hto  personality.  Wittiln  thto 
Man  was  a  radiance  of  ttie  inner  life  wSiich 
made  it  easy  for  Hto  contemporaries  to  Join 
with  the  Ronian  centurion  in  ttie  declara- 
tion. "Verily,  this  Man  was  tli*  Boa  at  God." 
But  In  the  actual  content  of  bto  teaching, 
Jesus  was  not  original.  The  Kut>stance  of 
Hto  faith  and  vision  was  all  derived  from 
Israel.     Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  thto  plain. 

On  New  Tear's  day.  recently,  a  civic  cere- 
DKiny  was  conc^ucted  at  the  city  ti&ll  by 
Mayor  laOuardls.  te  wblcb  a  CatboUe  priest, 
a  Protestant  dargyihaa.  and  a  Jewtoh  rabbi 
were  the  participants.  In  ttte  course  of  tito 
remarks,  the  mayor  referred  to  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  Ixwd's  Prayer,  and  said  that  If 
men  would  only  liv*  up  to  the  precepts  of 
these  two  teat^dafs.  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  the  world.  It  would 
though,  in  thto  reference,  tb* 
ftottering  the  Ctirtotlans  and  leaving  out  tha 
Jews.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  not 
have  made  a  better  selection,  for  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  Lard's  Prayer  l>elonf  quit*  as 
much  to  the  Jews  as  to  ttie  Chrtsttsas  ttasn^ 
•elvas. 

Tbe  Golden  Rule.  U  must  be  said  belongs 
to  neither  CtirisUans  nor  Jews  in  any  ex- 
clusive sense  of  the  word.  It  to  a  part  of  all 
religions.  Thus.  I  have  fotmd  it  in  tlie  scrlp- 
ttO'cs  of  no  less  ttian  atne  of  tb*  world's  re- 
ligions— Hinduism.  ZoeoasMaalBm.  B'ldd- 
htosa.  Oonfucianism.  MohaiaaMdaalam.  Ore- 
clan.  Boatan,  Judatom.  and  OMrtstlaaity.  The 
Golden  Rule,  as  it  appears  la  tb*  Maw  Ttata- 
ment.  to  familiar;  "AU  tilings  «bat*o**tr  ye 
would  that  nten  should  do  to  you.  do  ye  even 
so  to  them,  for  thU  to  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets." The  Jewlah  Golden  Rule  U  negauve 
rather  than  positive  in  its  formulation.  Init 
is  Identical  in  mearung.  It  reads  What- 
ever ye  do  not  wish  your  neighbor  to  do  to 
you.  do  not  do  unto  him.  Thto  to  the  whole 
tow.  the  rest  Is  exposluon." 

But  the  Lord's  Prayer — thto  surely  to  orig- 
inal with  Jesus.  So  It  to  in  Its  formulation 
Into  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful 
compositions  that  can  be  found  in  the 
worid's  religious  literature  But  in  its  con- 
tent it  u  derived  from  beginning  to  end  frotL 
Jewish  sources.  There  la  not  a  line  in  the 
prayer  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  theae 
sources.  In  substanuation  of  thto  rweepmg 
assertion  Itt  me  ate  the  testimony  of  two 
scholars  who  tiavc  a  right  to  speak,  as  I  do 
not.  The  first  is  a  famous  German  authcar- 
ity.  Tbeodui  Keim.  whose  blograpby  of  Jesus. 
written  many  years  ago,  etill  ranks  as  one  of 


the  greatest  studies  ever  made  oS  the  life  and 
teaching  of  the  Nazarcne.  Referrliig  to  tb* 
Lord's  Prayer.  Keim  writes.  "Not  only  th* 
ad<lr<>ss  of  God.  together  with  tti*  flrst  two 
petitions,  but  pretty  well  aU  of  It  in  detail, 
appears  here  and  there  in  Jewish  Talmndlc 
prayers  "  The  second  witness  is  a  great  Jaw- 
isfa  scholar.  Joseph  Klausner.  of  the  Hebrew 
University  In  Jer\isalem,  wboae  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  Is  regarded  as  the  ablest  biography 
of  Jesus  ever  written  by  a  Jew.  In  thto  au- 
thoritative work  tlie  author  says  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  that  it  to  "a  remarkable  prayer,  uni- 
ver«.al  in  Its  appeal,  earnest,  brief,  and  fxiU  of 
devotion  Every  single  clause  in  It.  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  Jewish  prayers  and  aaylngs 
in  the  Talmud.  "  So  the  Golden  Rule  and  tb* 
Lord';:  Prayer  alike  belong  to  Jews  as  well  as 
Christians. 

Next  only  to  these  two  documcnU,  I  would 
nzjne  the  Beatitudes  as  the  most  preeious 
sayings  to  be  found  In  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. Here  again  we  have  a  formutotloo  of 
truth  which  is  a  supreme  illustration  of 
Jesus'  poetic  and  spiritual  genius.  But  tli* 
content  of  what  is  said  to  again  almost 
wholly  derivative.  "Blessed  are  they  tliat 
moiirn  for  they  shall  be  comforted" — if  you 
would  know  wher<  this  come*,  from,  turn  to 
Isaiah  61 :  2  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  ttxey 
shiill  inherit  the  earth" — turn  to  Paalm 
37;  11.  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  t>e 
fiUed" — turn  to  Isaiah  S5;  1.  "Blei>«ed  ara 
tl»*  pure  in  heart,  for  they  sh&U  see  God" — 
turn  to  Psalm  24:  4.  Thus  are  tie  i^irases 
and  thoughts  of  thto  great  passage  all  antici- 
pated by  the  Jews 

If  any  statement  of  Jesus  to  commonly 
cited  as  the  complete  and  perfect  summary 
of  hto  religion,  it  is  the  dual  commandment, 
"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  strengt:}.  and  with  aU  thy  mind; 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Where  does 
ttito  conie  from?  First  of  all  from  the  New 
Testament  story  of  the  lawyer  wtio  tempted 
Jesus,  saying,  "What  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life?"  But  originally  from  tlie  Old 
Testament,  in  two  famous  paaaages.  Tbm 
first  Is  from  Deuteronomy  6;  4:  "Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord;  and 
thou  Shalt  love  the'  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  might "  The  second  ii;  from  Levltl- 
COB  19:  18:  "Thou  shall  not  take  vengeance, 
nor  bear  any  grudge  •  •  •  but  thou 
Shalt  love  thy  n*lght)or  as  thj'self." 

If  anything  is  original  with  Jesus,  it  would 
seem  to  tie  his  nonreslstacce — hto  injunc- 
tion in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  "resist 
not  evil."  This  received  its  supreme  e«- 
piession  In  Jesus'  commandment  ttiat  we 
should  love  our  enemies  This  is  very  obvi- 
ously a  protest  against  and  correction  of  th* 
Jewish  law  of  retaliation — "an  eye  tat  an  eye, 
and  a  tootli  for  a  tooth."  Thto  law,  without 
any  question,  appears  In  the  Old  Testament. 
Jesus  was  mindful  of  it.  and  wotild  get  rid 
ot  It  But  he  was  not  the  first  to  take  thto 
stand  Long  since  the  Jewtoh  prophets  had 
laid  hold  upon  tbe  doctrine  of  love  and  for- 
giveness, even  of  enemies.  But  In  one  brief 
passage  of  tbe  Old  Testament  we  have  an 
anticipation  of  this  positive  aspect  of  uoa- 
reslstance  which  is  breath  taking. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  l>eatrti- 
fu!  expression  of  Jestis'  teaching  on  thto 
point.  I  would  turn  to  St  Paul's  great  eptotle 
to  tbe  Romans  and  read  the  closing  verses 
cf  the  twelfth  chapter:  "If  thine  «Demy  hun- 
ger, feed  him;  If  he  thirst,  give  lilm  Orlnk: 
for  in  so  doing  thou  stialt  lieap  ooato  of  fire 
upon  hto  head  Be  not  overcome  at  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good."  If  there  to  any- 
thing original  in  Chrtotianity,  thto  would 
certainly  seem  to  tie  tt.  Tet  turn  to  tb* 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  tbe  book  at  Profartas. 
the  twenty -first  verse,  and  what  do  yon 
find?  "If  thine  enemy  be  hungry.  Wtf 
bim  bread  to  eat;  and  if  be  be  UiiniCy.  Kt-** 
him  water  to  drink,  for  thou  wUt  heap  ooato 
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of  tLTT  upon  Ilia  hMMl."  Kv«n  in  hLs  teach- 
ing of  k>Te.  for  «D«Btes  as  v«ll  u  fnends. 
Jtrsus  VM  only  faitMui  to  th«  noWant  pr»- 
c»ptfi  of  th^  Jews. 

All  of  tbi«  shows  vhat  Jesus  was  reaijy  *>- 
Inf  in  Bis  astmatry.  Mo«  practicing  a 
rtftgkm.  but  rcrtvlntc  th*  par*  and  ui 
fii|«i««>  ot  Isiel.  Hot  skartl&f  •  aoTCOMiit 
or  rwrolt  sgmtxut  Judafn.  but  only  a  mov*- 
mcnt  of  Inform  taalda  of  jmtaten  Not  for- 
saking th«  Jewish  «7n^oft»  and  starting 
th«  Chrutisn  church,  but  cleansing  the 
^wtob  «nM«actM.  ev«B  as  He  ciMnasd  the 
temple  of  the  marngf-^^mafaBu  nothing 
would  bar*  surprised  Jesus  more  than  to 
have  learned  &rt«r  His  death  that  His  work 
bad  tod  to  a  new  raOcion  larv^  taoatUe  to 
His  own.  To  this  day  Re  woold*  not  bave 
understood  the  meaning  of  Chrlstianltyi  and 
Christum  doctrine.  Jestit  was  a  Jew.  tn  the 
great  traditions  €3t  tim  proptwts.  He  saw  a 
rellKior  .r.  Hs  time,  as  Saalah  and  Amos  and 
Jeremi  >r.  .-  .  i  seen  a  raUgton  In  their  time, 
which  had  become  OTerlald  and  cncruBted 
with  a  v;-,.^T  c'f^M  th  of  theological  and  eccle- 
slastic.i  •  -  r.  which  was  fatal  to  the 
purw  e.<6*iice  -^.r  the  faith  He  found  the 
people  beset  and  betrayed  by  all  lunds  of 
rules  and  regulaUons.  the  minutiae  of  law 
and  nte.  whlcb  were  killing  out  the  simple 
practicer  of  rtghtaooanaaa  and  truth .  Worst 
of  an.  He  beheld  a  prteethood  which  was 
feeding  upon  the  corruption  which  they 
tiiemselTcs  were  fostering  in  the  worship  of 
leraeL 

All  this  He  sotight  to  sweep  away.  "The 
letter  killeth.  tut  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
The  Nazarene  wanted  to  find  that  spirit 
again  Therefore  did  He  seek,  like  the  shep- 
herd his  lost  sheep,  that  great  body  of  Jew- 
ish prophecy  which  was  the  real  religion  of 
Israel  as  contrasted  with  the  sheer  super- 
stition of  the  priests  and  Phariseea.  So 
ererythmg  thftt  was  precious  In  Jntelan 
came  to  Ufe  again  la  Jesus  He  was  teach- 
ing what  was  triiest  and  noblest  In  the  tra- 
dition cf  His  own  people.  He  sotight  few 
nothing  but  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  its 
true  faith  What  wonder  therefore  that  He 
was  not  original,  since  He  did  not  seek  to  be 
original?  'Think  not  that  I  am  come,"  He 
said,  "to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I 
am  come  not  to  destroy  but  U3  fulfill.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  hearen  and  earth 
p>ass.  one  }ot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law.  uil  all  be  fulfilled  ■  Here 
was  not  a  Christian  speaking,  but  a  Jew. 
All  that  was  distinctively  Christian  came 
later  and  was  unknown  to  the  Nazarene. 

Such  is  the  debt  which  Christiaiiity  ow«s 
to  Jud.uism.  Not  Jc&iis  tna«iy,  nor  the 
Bible,  the  church  and  the  Sunday,  but  the 
whole  substance  of  Christian  teaching.  To 
take  account  of  this  debt  is  to  come  face  to 
face  with  two  facts,  which  I  would  empha- 
size m  closing! 

First,  we  find  here  one  explanation  at  least. 
and  eve.-i|-  important  one,  of  why  the  Chrla- 
tlAns  dislike  and  persecute  the  Jews  They 
hate  them  and  would  get  rid  of  them  be- 
cause they  are  so  heavily  indebted  to  them. 
This  Ij  a  simple  law  of  psychology,  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  every  day.  Thus, 
aid  you  ever  hear  of  a  tenant  who  loved  his 
landlord?  Have  yuu  ever  encountered  a  bor- 
rower who  Ji  devoted  to  the  money  lender 
who  has  piven  him  money "»  How  often  do  you 
see  a  taxpayer  who  folcis  m  his  affectionate 
embrace  the  tax  collector?  The  publicans  in 
ancient  Israel  were  hated  for  nothing  except 
that  it  wae  their  business  to  receive  the 
taxes  for  the  government.  And  now  the 
burden  has  fallen  upon  the  Jews — that  they 
have  given  so  much  to  the  Christians  that 
the  latter  feel  embarrassed  and  at  least  out- 
raged that  they  oae  all  this  to  Israel,  There 
are  many  reasons  for  anti-Semitism — for  tor- 
tures and  massacres,  the  pogroms  and  exiles. 
which  the  Jew*  have  suflered  all  these  cen- 
tttriee   from  Chrutendom.     The  problem   is 


conpttoatad  and  dlfleult — the  pattern  hope- 
learty  •Btanclad.  But  one  strand  in  the  sxxarl 
may  be  unrawled.  and  that  U  the  one  which 
has  to  do  with  the  Christians  debt  to 
JudaUm.  UntU  that  debt  Is  paid,  or  at  least 
acknowledged,  there  will  be  little  peace. 

The  sect>nd  thing  which  I  wotild  emphasise 
la  this  payment  of  the  debt.  Is  it  not  time 
that  payment  began?  And  how  shall  It  be 
done? 

First,  the  debt  must  be  acknowledged, 
somewhat  as  I  have  tried  to  acknowledge  It 
this  morning.  Why  should  not  Christians 
•Terywhere  recognise  Jesus  as  a  Jew?  Why 
^otild  they  not  have  the  grace  to  refer  to  the 
Old  Testament,  when  they  use  It.  as  the 
Jewish  scriptures?  Why  should  they  not 
^^ri^^TT*  the  kinship  of  the  chvirch  with  the 
■ynagofot.  and  of  the  Christian  Studay  with 
the  Jewish  Sabbath?  As  for  the  Oospel. 
what  would  be  lost  and  what  not  gained,  if 
the  Jewish  eourocs  of  this  teaching  were  at 
last  mailR  plain?  AU  this  Is  not  rery  much. 
perhapc  In  the  serious  business  of  paying  a 
heaTy  debt,  but  it  is  at  least  something.  A 
first  step  Is  taken  In  discharging  an  obliga- 
tion when  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  exists. 

Secondly,  why  may  we  not  pay  this  debt 
to  the  Jews  by  fighting  anti-Semitism?  All 
around  us  rages  this  noisome  and  fatal 
plague.  It  works  its  havoc  not  merely  in 
Germany  and  Europe,  but  right  here  in 
America!  Half -hidden,  half -confessed,  whis- 
pered rather  than  shouted,  taking  shape  not 
in  hideous  persecutions  but  in  cotmtless 
UtUe  irrltaUons  and  injustices,  but  none- 
thtiers  fatal  as  a  prejudice  which  poisons 
the  soul,  this  curse  is  our  curse,  as  it  is 
Christianity's  curse,  and  it  should  be  ended 
few  very  shame  Here  the  chtirch,  tn  the 
rery  name  of  Jesiis.  shotild  take  the  lead  in 
stampmg  out  this  pestilence  that  devours 
otirselves  as  well  as  our  victims.  To  fight 
and  destroy  anti-Semitism — this  would  t>e  a 
targe  payment  on  the  debt. 

Lastly,  as  a  means  of  paying  Christianity's 
debt  to  Jxxiaism,  there  is  the  opportunity 
now  abundantly  given  us  to  succor  the  Jew- 
ish refugees  who  wander  the  world  In  misery. 
Christianity  has  already  done  much  for  these 
refugees.  The  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  the  occupied  countries  have 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  protest  against  the 
Nazi  horrors,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion hsve  Identified  themselves  with  those 
who  suffered.  In  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try have  cairlstians  given  generously  in  re- 
lief, and  oterad  shelter  and  sustenance  to 
the  bomelMi  hordes  of  Israel.  But  all  that 
we  have  done  is  little  enough.  More — more 
is  needed,  till  every  Jew  the  world  around 
has  found  home  and  country  once  again,  his 
place  in,  the  great  body  of  humanity.  To 
succor  the  Jews  in  this  their  hour  of  greater 
dlstrca  than  they  have  endured  since  Jeru- 
salem fell  to  Titus,  this  is  our  plain  duty. 
And  it  should  t)e  otir  welcome  opportunity 
to  discharge  the  debt  which  all  too  long  has 
g(Xie  unpaid. 

To  bring  Jews  and  Christians  together, 
not  by  converting  or  moving  one  with  the 
other,  but  by  recognition  of  that  spiritual 
kinship  which  makes  them  one — this  Is  our 
holy  task  To  end  the  injustice  and  horror 
of  the  ages  tn  finding  and  binding  that 
"unity  of  the  spirit  a'hlcb  is  the  bond  of 
peace."  Already  Jews  and  Christians  are  one 
In  all  that  is  central  to  the  inner  essence 
of  our  faith.  Why  should  we  not  similarly 
be  one  in  all  that  is  central  to  the  outer 
relations  of  our  lives?  In  both  branches  of 
the  severed  family  there  rests  the  obligation 
to  shake  o9  separatism  and  end  Isolation — 
but  most  heavily  and  Immediately  does  this 
obligation  rest  upon  Christ lajis,  who  have 
iSae  numbers,  the  po«er — and  this  debt  which 
must  be  p>ald. 

I  keep  thinking,  as  I  talk  to  you.  of  that 
great  tcene  in  Ltttising  s  drama,  Nathan  der 
Wetse  (Nathan  the  Wise),  whicli  touches 
upon   this  truth.     Some   of   you  may  have 


drama  when  It  was  produced  In 
rork  thta  past  winter.  If  so.  you  will 
reme(nber  the  aoene  to  which  I  refer— that 
scene  where  the  Chrtstlan  friar  has  Just  dis- 
covefltd  some  great  deed  of  generosity  and 
sacrl^ce  which  has  been  performed  by  tiie 
Jew,  Nathan.  In  hU  enthualaam  and  grati- 
tude, and  desiring  to  honor  Mathan  with  the 
greatest  praise  that  he  knows  how  to  speak. 
the  ffiar  exclaims: 

"Natlian,  you  are  a  Christian.     Yes.  I  swear 
YoiTare  a  Christian— t)etter  never  lived." 
To  which  the  big-hearted  and  wise  Nathan 

replies: 

"Indeed!  the  very  thing  that  makes  me  seem 
Christian  to  you.  makes  you  a  Jew  to  me." 


United  States  Intematioaal  Information 
and  Educational  Program 


1  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  ^^ 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

I  or  CAuroKHU 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

idr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rw:- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  Include  a  series  of  five 
artif les  by  Mr.  Frank  Stout,  a  staff  wTiter 
for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  October  8-12,  1951. 
Mr.  Btout  worked  8  months  for  the  State 
Department's  propaganda  program  as  a 
general  writer.  White  House  and  State 
Department  reporter.  He  quit  his  job, 
disillusioned  and  disgusted.  He  sets 
forth  in  the  articles  hi.s  observations 
whUe  so  employed  concerning  the  State 
Department's  information  and  educa- 
tional activities. 

I  am  one  who  believes  in  the  purposes 
of  the  international  information  and 
edu^tional  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Voice  of  America. 
Totiay  we  are  fighting  a  war  against 
consmunian — a  battle  for  men's  minds. 
We  must  fight  it  with  ideas;  we  cannot 
win;  with  guns  alone. 

When  the  State  Department  appro- 
priation bill  was  before  the  House.  I 
vot^d  against  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
fun^  provided  for  the  United  States 
information  and  education  program 
below  the  $85,000,000  approved  by  the 
Con|unittee  on  Appropriations.  How- 
evet.  I  am  now  deeply  alarmed  by  the 
charges  of  Inefficiency,  waste,  and  in- 
competence made  by  Mr.  Stout  with  re- 
spett  to  the  operations  of  the  State  De- 
partments  propaganda  program.  The 
matter  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated.   The  articles  follow. 

GoXaNMXNT     Wasts     Is     Hopsuss.     Sats 
Warm  Who  Qtnr  Cu-nAi. 

I  (By  Frank  Stout) 

I  fnmld  have  stayed  in  Washington,  but  I 
quit  my  Government  Job  because — though 
I  was  a  little  wheel  in  an  $185,000,000  propa- 
f  nM  machine — I  could  see  the  taxpayers' 
nxniey  going  hopelessly  down  the  drain. 

I  ^y  hopelessly,  because  dtiring  8  months 
in  tbe  bureaucratic  morass  of  Washington 
I  met  only  one  or  two  men  who  would  know 
a  tdipayer  if  they  feU  over  him.  To  most 
Oovrrnment  workers — even  though  they  are 
taxpayers  themselves — a  taxpayer  Is  a  vague 
my^   conjured   up   by  editorial   writers   to 
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frighten  politicians  Jtist  before  elecUona. 
Pot  instance: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  stood  on  the  steps  of 
a  State  Department  building  two  blocks 
from  the  White  House.  A  colleague  greeted 
me  and  said.  "I  hear  you're  leaving  tis."  I 
agreed  that  I  was.  "Why?"  he  demanded 
in  a  tone  of  ahocked  disbelief.  I  told  him 
I  was  rettimlng  to  the  newspaper  business. 
"And  beat  your  brains  out?"  be  asked 
incredtiloualy. 

I  then  suggested  to  my  coworker  that 
some  people  liked  to  earn  their  living  and 
that,  besides.  Congreas  might  some  day  carry 
out  Its  economy  threat  and  eliminate  his 
Job. 

"That's  all  right."  be  assured  me.  Tve 
got  clvil-servlce  status,  and  I  can  float  to 
another  agency.  I  like  It  here;  It's  a  nice. 
easy  Job." 

I  walked  away  thinking  that  here.  In  one 
man,  was  the  embodiment  c  '  thotisands  upon 
thottsands  of  Oovemment  workers  who  long 
•go  forgot  that  someone — in  Scranton,  Syra- 
cuse, Bowling  Green.  Ohio,  and  every  city  and 
hamlet  In  the  United  SUtee— Is  paying 
thetr  way. 

If  you  accuse  a  CSoremment  worker  of  lack 
of  conscience,  whether  he's  a  flUng  clerk  or  a 
full-blown,  mahogany-deak  bureaucrat,  he 
replies  with  an  Injured  bellow  that  you  ve 
challenged  his  patriotism  and  the  honor  of 
his  public  service.  That's  the  standard  an- 
swer. Oovemment  workers  t»e  that  answer 
to  salve  tht  conscience  Just  as  others  shout. 
"Stupid,"  at  anyone  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree. 

Biit  It's  not  a  stifficlent  answer  and  it's  a 
conTenlent  dodge  of  the  facts. 

During  8  months  as  an  information  special- 
ist for  the  State  Department's  International 
Press  Division.  I  worked  at  various  times  In 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department 
news  room  aiKl  various  other  Oovemment 
agencies.  Klght  months  sewns  a  short  time. 
In  Washington  it's  a  lifetime  of  waste,  frus- 
tration, and  ridiculous  make-believe. 

My  Job  was  to  write  news  and  feature 
Stories  that  we  hoped  would  be  printed  over- 
seas In  foreign  newspapers  or  magazines  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  truth  about  the 
United  States — the  truth  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  working  orertlaae  to  deny. 
Many  of  these  stories  were  beoadeese  by  the 
highly  publicized  Voice  of  America  That's 
where  part  of  the  rub  comes  in.  How  much 
of  this  truth  is  being  heard?  How  much  Is 
being  printed — and  in  fact,  is  it  being  pre- 
sented In  such  a  fashion  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  even  win  bcAibm  to  hear  It  or  read  It? 
I  dont  believe  the  aaswer  has  ever  been 
given    to    those    questions.     Not    the    whole 


The  obvious  queetlon  ^ould  come  lip  here. 
If  the  Voice  of  America,  for  which  the  tax- 
payers spent  nearly  $100,000,000,  were  doing 
Its  )ob.  why  were  the  same  taxpayers  ealled 
upon  to  donate  more  millions  to  ttie  private- 
ly sponsored  Radio  Free  Kuropet  Is  It  that 
the  private  citizen  has  more  courage  fOr 
telling  the  truth  than  our  own  Ooeerament 
has? 

In  the  State  Department's  International 
press  DIvlskm.  where  reaaas  ct  news  and 
featwe  atarleB  are  written  every  week  for 
yarfoas  kteds  of  publications,  there  Is  a  sta^- 
gertBg  aaxrant  of  duplication  of  personnel, 
time,  and  effort.  A  similar  amount  of  dupli- 
cation on  a  {M'lvate  newspaper  or  raagaaliie 
would  make  Is  bankrupt  tn  Jig  time.  But 
then,  the  private  newspaper  or  aaacaiine  Is 
Hoe  supported  by  tax  revenue. 

I  knew  of  one  case  where  a  worker  tn  a 
supervisory  capacity  was  so  lacking  in  ex- 
perience and  tact  that  the  unit  in  this  per- 
son's charge  was  losing  its  best  personnel. 
The  superiors  deckled  Anally  that  something 
had  to  be  done.  But  because  experience  and 
tact  were  the  touchy  problem,  they  could 
find  no  direct  way  to  better  the  sltuatfton. 
Government  workera  kng  agd  lost  tlie  ablltty 


to  do  things  directly  The  last  suggestion 
I  heard  was  that  they  dream  up  a  new  proj- 
ect for  their  difficult  supervisor  and  transfer 
him  to  that.  A  convenient  method  of  chang- 
ing a  tough  situation  and  spending  more  ot 
the  taxpayer's  money  at  the  same  time. 

The  duplication  of  Jobs,  the  bureaucratle 
tendency  to  sit  things  out,  the  careless  re- 
gard for  money,  are  la  thaaaaelves  a  widely 
known  fact  about  "Ug  gov^mnent."  and  the 
butt  of  many  Jokes.  Even  the  bureaucrat 
hare  Jokes  about  themselves. 

The  discouraging  element  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  big  and  little  Government  worker 
has  lost  all  individual  conscience  about  the 
waste,  red  tape,  and  obstructive  confusion 
that  surround  him.  He's  resigned  to  It  and 
doesn't  give  a  hoot  in  hell.  The  Oovem- 
mert — that  vague.  petemaUstic  cornuco- 
pia— owes  him  a  living,  and  he's  going  to 
get  It. 

Meanwhile,  the  comticopia  ■*«'>^  on  end 
and  down  tho  drain  goes  the  tazpayecs* 
money. 

CoNvmiOB  Is  nu  Ketnoti  in  Citt  or 

Ooam  xnTcooK 
If  your  grandmother  falls  downstairs  and 
breaks  her  neck,  and  if  the  sight  of  it  doubles 

you  oxer  in  la-ghter.  you  should  board  the 
next  train  to  Washington.  You'U  die  Isugh- 
Ing  in  Washington,  the  Capital  of  Confusion. 

For  Instance : 

Last  February,  my  boss  in  a 
division  of  tbe  State  Departmant 
to  write  an  oAoe  memorandum  aikliiaeiiil  to 
the  staff  of  about  26  wrltsra.  Be  handed  me 
a  dipping  from  the  Washington  Star. 

The  newspaper  story  listed  eight  objectives 
of  the  United  States  propaganda  project. 
My  boas,  with  ail  the  aplomb  of  a  Mlnsky 
burlesque  straight  man.  told  me  the  chief 
of  the  chief  ot  the  division  had  outlined  the 
eight  objectives,  but  they  were  dsasified  as 
confidential,  so  we'd  have  to  pick  them  up 
from  the  nevrspaper.  There's  nothing  Uke 
keeping  your  employees  la  tlie  dark  about 
What  they're  supposed  to  do — In  Washington, 
St  least. 

In  Scranton.  If  someone  asks  you  where 
you  work,  you  tell  him — right  out.  like  this: 
"I  work  for  the  Murray  Corp."  or.  "I  work 
for  Srranton  LMOt."  Bm%  not  in  Waahlngten. 
In  the  Capital  of  OoBfoslon  you  give  your 
questioner  a  fast  shuffle  in  the  language  of 
gobbledygook.  The  longer  you're  In  Wash- 
ington, the  more  gobbledygocA  you  know. 
As  a  case  In  point,  I  worked  for  the  Inter- 
national Frees  Division  of  the  Departnunt 
of  State.  But  you  dont  say  that.  You  say 
INF.  using  initials.  Multiply  this  by  aU  the 
Oovemment  agencies  In  Washington,  all  their 
thousands  of  subsidiaries,  and  the  combina- 
tions ot  letters  In  the  alphabet,  and  down 
you  go — buried  in  a  blizzard  of  gotbledygook. 

I  called  the  State  Department  Bureau  for 
tn/ormatlon  one  day.  Identified  myself,  and 
said  I  worked  for  nfP.  The  man  on  the  other 
end  ssked.  "Are  you  tn  govemmenf?"  He 
seemed  afraid  I  might  be  one  of  those  (trivate 
citizens  you  hear  about  now  and  then.  I 
assured  him  I  worked  for  the  Government — 
in  fact.  I  added,  he  and  I  both  worked  for  the 
State  Department.  He  was  stunned.  He'd 
wcvked  for  the  State  Department  10  years,  he 
Crackled,  and  never  heard  of  TSP.  It  was 
Just  too  fuiiny  for  words.  It  didnt  make 
moch  difference  becatise  he  referred  me  to 
another  set  of  initials,  who  referred  me  to 
another  set  of  initials.  The  men  who  worked 
for  the  various  inltiaia  were  unwllltng  to  take 
the  respopslbillty  for  ttf  taig  me  what  I  want- 
ed to  know,  so  the  stde  benefit  of  the  entire 
exchange  was  lung  exercise  for  me.  I  got 
that  lung  exotrlse  several  times  a  week. 

When  the  State  Department's  propaganda 
officials  went  before  congresalonal  commit- 
tees some  time  agC'  to  present  tlaeir  case  for 
a  new  appropriation  they  uedettd  one  of 
their  artists  to  prepare  charts  to  be  tised  tn 
explaining    the   program   and   tta 


"Make  the  charU  good."  the  artUt  waa  told. 
"but  not  too  good.  If  you  make  them  too 
good  the  Congressmen  will  think  that's  all 
you  do  around  here."  Thc>  anist  backed  (tf 
In  a  dase  and  it  last  reports  was  still  trying 
to  divine  the  fine  line  between  "good"  and 
"not  too  gcod  ■' 

And  the  memorandvun.  Bless  the  menK>- 
randtim.  In  the  event  you're  a  taxpHying 
private  citizen  with  your  nose  to  the  gruid- 
stone,  you  may  never  huve  seen  r  memoran- 
dum. Tou  haven't  missed  a  ':hing.  All 
memoraadums  are  printed  in  the  C'overnment 
Frlnting  OfBce.  Some  are  stn^iU  blue  onea, 
some  are  long  blue  ones,  others  are  white 
and  long  Across  the  top,  it  seys:  "Office 
memorar.dum."  Then  in  a  line  down  the 
left  aide,  la  this: 

"From; 

-Tq: 

"Stibject:- 

You'U  find  reams  and  reams  of  these  mem- 
orandums stuffed  into  drawers,  filing  cat>- 
inets,  and  piled  in  the  comers  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency.  I  rcmimber  oiie  Irreverent 
vagster  walking  down  a  State  Department 
hallway  one  day  carrymg  an  armful  of  blank 
memorandum  pads  Like  a  program  hawker 
at  a  tMll  game,  he  was  shouting : 

"Get  yotu  memorandum  here,  folks  Cant 
tell  one  bureaucrat  from  another  without 
your  memorandums." 

Walk  into  any  Government  agency  and 
ask  the  first  man  you  see  at  s  desk  for  «ome 
simple  Information.  Chances  are  thn^  in 
five,  hell  answer  you  like  this:  Hell  burrow 
Into  a  drawer  or  a  filing  cabinet  and 
mumble: 

"Just  a  minute,  ideasc.  I've  got  a  memo- 
randum around  here  someplace  that  covers 
that.- 

Mo  successful  btireaucrat  says  anything 
unless  he  can  find  a  memorandum  covering 
It.  If  he's  wrong,  he  can  always  blame  the 
memorandum. 

When  news  stories  are  written  about  world 
or  national  events  l>y  State  Department 
propaganda  writers,  thetr  output  is  guided 
by  a  poiiej  staff  which  determines  what  line 
the  storlea  should  take  to  best  point  up  the 
United  States  position  on  the  subject.  And 
you  can  probabJy  see  right  now  that  this  is 
a  perfect  spot  for  the  memrrandvun.  It  is. 
indeed.  In  8  months,  all  the  policy  mem- 
oraoda  I  ever  saw  arrived  1  or  2  days  after 
the  story  had  been  written  and  sent  bverf^as. 
It  was  fun.  however,  to  read  those  confiden- 
tial menMjranda  to  find  out  what  you  &hould 
have  sakl  in  ycur  story — which.  99  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  you  said  anyway. 

Sure,  youll  find  a  lot  of  laughs  in  Wash- 
ing'ton.  Youll  Just  die  laughing.  Wash- 
ington Is  a  regular  riot  of  whacky  doings. 
Of  course,  the  price  is  high,  and  you  might 
fpid  the  laughs  sticking  in  your  threat  U 
you  started  to  tally  up  the  bill. 

Voicx  or  *«»*»»•*  RxsTn.TB  Make  It  Costlt 

PaOGSAM 

The  State  Department's  propaganda  proj- 
ect is  costing  you.  the  taxpayer,  about  1185.- 
000.000.  It  spent  about  $100,000,000  la^t  j-ear 
and  has  an  appropriation  of  $35,000,000  this 
jrear.  Tt\at  staaerlcg  amount  of  money 
would  nut  many  of  the  Nation's  trig  cltlee 
for  a  year. 

Fropfiganda — good,  hard-hitting  United 
States  propaganda — Is  a  miist  to  counteract 
the  vicious  Inntiendo  Russia  Is  spreading 
throughout  the  world  about  you  and  me. 
But  are  you,  the  taxpayer,  getting  your 
money's  worth?  Or  is  the  tiniid.  Inefllctent 
State  Department  pouring  your  money  down 
the  drain?     Let's  have  a  look: 

From  a  good  Democrat,  whom  you  would 
expect  to  praise  the  State  Department's 
propaganda,  came  this  crlUclfm  only  s  few 
weeks  ago.  '^'he  United  States  Is  hldii^  n$ 
ll^t  under  a  bushel." 

That  criticism  came  from  Melvin  D.  Hll- 
dreth.    Democratic    national    committeeman 
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for  Washin$rton.  D.  C  Be  ha<l  toured  3 
mon Uis  In  France  and  ItaJy  and  «UB*  home 
atoookMl  at  Um  eacleQcy  of  Russhm  propa- 
fUMla  and  th*  Uek  of  ours 

■lldnUi'K  ariUdnM  van  poUWMtf  latha 
WMhtngton  Pact,  a  aaaMiiapar  vtOt  nrang 
adminutratlon  Imntngt.  bat  v^hlch  rarely 
hesitates  tn  calling  a  spada  a  apade.  HUdretti 
Bald.  "Wc'TC  been  tew  afraid  of  bragging  and 
In  tha  paat."  TIm  Votoe  of  America, 
is  not  aaootll.  Ttot  everyone  has 
radloa." 

Tbe  Ooxnmunists.  HUdretb  said  In  tbe  Post 
artieie.  are  plastering  bundreda  of  poaters  all 
over  Borope.  angled  to  rooaa  anti-United 
States  feeling  over  "problems  that  affect  the 
people  doeert."  But  the  United  States  lant 
answoriag  adaquatdy.  Hildreth  concludes. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  ask  why — If  we're 
spending  $185.000X)00  o»  are  not  answering 
the  Oomnitnilata.  Toull  never  get  your  an- 
swer from  tba  State  Department  people  who 
run  the  propaganda  pn^igram.  Not  wen  the 
oongresslonal  subcommittee  that  Investi- 
gated our  propaganda  last  June  could  get  an 
aaswer.  and  as  a  result,  0(»gress  cut  the 
Plata  Dapartment's  propafanda  request  from 
•115.000,000  to  •85.000.000. 

Let  s  go  to  the  record,  which  In  this  ease 
are  the  haarlngs  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  was  studying 
the  State  Department's  request  last  June  for 
•  115.000.000  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  pro- 
gram. 

The  record  discloses  that  as  of  last  June. 
8.367  people  were  working  in  the  State  De- 
partment's information  division  At  the  end 
of  1952.  the  record  shows,  the  State  Depart- 
znant  hoped  to  have  10309  at  work  on  propa- 


The  record  also  abows  this  r  The  State  De- 
partment hired  the  British  news  service, 
Reuters,  to  analyse  Voice  of  America  results 
In  Europe.  Here  arp  cvcerpts  from  a  few 
Reuters  reports,  which  even  the  Congressmen 
didn't  question: 

Per  London:  *TTie  over-all  percentage  of 
listeners  [to  Voice  of  America]  is  smalL 
Brttalns  Usten  to  the  BBC,  or  Ktnropean  sta- 
tions." 

Pot  Stockholm:  "About  1  Swede  In  25 
listens  more  or  leas  regularly  to  the  Voice  of 
America." 

Ptv  Madrid:  "Spanish  nidic  listeners  to 
the  Voice  of  America  had  considerably  de- 
creased In  the  last  few  yearf>.  but  since  the 
Korean  hostilities  many  more  people  are 
listening  to  it  again.  One  radio-listening 
expert  said  that  be  oonsldered  that  at  the 
moment  60  percent  of  thoae  who  have  a 
short-wave  radio  set  listen  to  the  Voice  of 
America- ■'  fBut  the  survey  doesn't  say  how 
many  short-wave  sets  are  owned  in  Spain. 
So  SO  percent  could  be  2  listeners  or  2,000,000. 
Who  knows?) 

Por  Vlexma:  "The  Voice  of  America  is  lls- 
taoed  to  widely  bu.,  casually  in  Austria." 

Por  Istanbul:  'Too  much  United  States 
domestic  news  and  too  much  'high'  diplo- 
matic matter  presented  in  an  'Ol3rm{Han' 
manner  lessen  the  value  of  Voice  of  America 
prograuM  for  !istenera  In  the  iron -curtain 
countries.  Is  tht  unanrnxnis  opinion  of  lead- 
ing political  refugees  of  th;  Istanbul  Refu- 
gees Mutual  Aid  Committee  •  •  •  Bach 
refugee  represented  a  diflerent  country." 

For  Albania:  'There  is  too  much  news 
of  no  importance  for  simple  Albanians. 
They  should  chooee  themes  of  special  inter- 
est to  Albania  " 

These  aren't  intended  to  show  that  the 
Voice  of  America  is  a  failure  by  any  means. 
To  the  cont-arj,  the  Voice  of  America  wins 
as  much  praise  as  criticism  in  Europe.  But 
the  fact  remains  there  is  much  qualified 
criticism  and  so  far  tl:.e  State  Department 
has  done  Uttie  to  evade  such  unfarorabla 
comment. 

In  addition  to  the  much  publicized  Voice 
^,of   America,    which   is   only   a   pan   of   the 


propaganda  program,  the  State  Department 
sends  out  material  for  use  In  foreign  news- 
papers and  magailnea.  also  makes  moving 
pictures  for  showing  in  foreign  countries. 
carrtes  on  an  exchange  of  students,  and 
flnaUy  sets  up  libraries  abroad  where  United 
States  books,  magadnes.  and  newspapers  are 
available. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  pub- 
lishes a  magazine  called  Amerika.  printed 
in  the  Russian  language  and  distributed 
in  Russia  under  contract  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  Senate  8Ul>commitiee 
hearings  dtsdoeed  in  June  that  the  maga- 
aine  costs  more  than  •500,000  a  year  to  pro- 
duce. Originally,  the  Russians  said  they 
would  put  50.000  copes  on  sale.  but.  breaking 
their  word  as  they  usually  do,  the  Russians 
cut  that  number  to  24,000. 

Senator  Pat  McCabran,  of  Nevada,  ex- 
pressed amazement  that  a  magazine  costing 
half  a  million  dollars  was  getting  to  24.000 
known  readers  in  Russia.  He  charged  that 
such  a  tremendous  expense  was  poor  man- 
agement. No.  it  wasn't  poor  management, 
said  the  State  Department  man  defending 
the  expenditure.  It  was  a  political  problem. 
There  you  liave  it  again.  Who  cares  about 
management  when  you're  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money?    It  comes  easy. 

Some  400  men  and  women  in  Washington 
are  pouring  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  every  month  for  foreign  newspapers 
and  other  publications,  but  no  one  in  the 
State  Department  has  as  yet  proved  whether 
the  stuff  Is  being  used  abroad,  and  if  it  is. 
is  anyone  reading  it  or  believing  it? 

Commenting  on  the  State  Department's 
blase  attitude  toward  the  millions  It  la 
spending.  Senator  McCarhan  said  bitterly: 
"The  State  Department  Information  peo- 
ple come  in  here  for  more  money,  but  they 
never  can  show  any  use  for  it.  They  alwa3r8 
say.  'We  are  going  to  do  better  next  year — 
Just  give  us  more  money,  and  we  wiU  do  bet- 
ter next  year.  We  cannot  tell  you  what  we 
have  done  this  year  or  for  the  year  before.'  " 
And  that's  about  the  size  of  It.  The  State 
Department  Is  spending  the  money,  but  has 
never  really  said  for  what. 

State  Dcpaktmeitt  Misses  Best  Propaoaxda 
Shots 

A  dictatorship,  by  its  very  nature,  is  ruth- 
lessly efficient  The  Russian  propaganda  ap- 
parattis  follows  that  pattern  and,  with  a 
straight  face,  tells  colossal  lies  about  the 
United  States  wherever  anyone  In  the  world 
will  listen.  Meanwhile,  our  State  Depart- 
ment, steeped  in  the  striped-pants  tradition 
of  caution  and  timidity,  falls  to  tell  the  truth 
about  race  relations  In  the  United  States,  and 
once  tried  to  muzzle  its  own  mouthpiece 
when  Robert  Vogeler  told  the  story  of  his 
tortures  in  Communist  Hungary. 

Several  weelts  ago  when  22  Negro  children 
left  New  York  City  for  Vermont,  where  they 
were  to  spend  2  weeks  on  farms  with  white 
families,  it  was  suggested  to  the  State  De- 
partment's International  Press  Division  that 
stories  and  pictures  of  the  event  should  be 
published  to  counteract  Russian  exaggera- 
tions of  our  treatment  of  Negroes. 

A  couple  of  people  in  the  International 
Press  Division  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  but 
the  chief  of  the  division  vetoed  it.  Why? 
His  reason  was  that  a  southern  Congressman 
might  hear  of  the  story  and  accuse  the  State 
Department  of  promoting  antlsegregation. 
And  besides,  he  added,  the  State  Department 
was  before  Congrtss  right  that  minute  asking 
tor  propaganda  money  and  it  couldnt  risk 
Congressional  anger. 

Someone  hsd  the  courage,  rare  in  Wash- 
ington, to  carry  the  idea  further.  Still  fear- 
ing Congressional  reaction.  It  was  decided  to 
check  the  political  afBUations  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  plan.  The  22  Negro  children 
were  sponsored  by  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 


Church,  of  New  York  City.  The  church  and 
its  pastor  were  found  to  have  no  subversive 
connections,  but  a  minister  who  read  a  pray- 
er fit  the  railroad  station  when  the  children 
departed,  and  who  had  only  a  vague  connec- 
tion with  the  project,  once  was  affiliated  with 
a  cf)mmlttee  to  free  Communist  Earl  Browder. 
3o  the  State  Department's  policy  advisers 
deeded  they  would  not  "cover"  or  write 
th<  story  of  22  Negro  children  living  with 
wWte  families  in  Vermont.  Their  reason? 
■ni  State  Department  was  seeking  appro- 
priations from  Congress  and  had  to  lie  low. 
talking  no  chances  on  the  ire  of  Congress. 

A  few  weeks  later  Gov.  Thomns  E.  Dewey, 
of  kew  York,  toured  the  Par  East,  the  Mld- 
dlflT  East,  and  Alaska.  In  Singapore  he  was 
shacked  to  find  the  newspapers  there  carry- 
ing eight-column  headlines  and  four-col- 
ui4n  pictures  from  Cicero.  111..  U.  S.  A., 
ab^ut  a  young  Negro  and  his  wife  who  were 
6t(^ed  out  of  their  apartment  in  a  white 
diaUict.  It  didn't  take  three  guesses  to 
knew  who  provided  the  Singapore  news- 
paper with  all  the  details,  and  the  exaggera- 
tlvis  to  boot.  Dewey  was  so  concerned  he 
delivered  a  lengthy  speech  to  Singapore  offi- 
cials, trying, to  explain  that  race  relations 
In  the  United  SUtes  are  not  nearly  as  bad 
as  [the  Commimists  picture  them. 

ko  while  the  State  Department,  with  an 
•1^5.000.000  propaganda  program,  was  too 
tii|ild  to  tell  the  story  of  22  Negro  children 
visiting  white  people.  Governor  Dewey  was 
heatedly  and  futilely  shouting  into  a  tide 
of  Communist  propaganda  in  Singapore. 

^  few  months  ago  RolJert  Vogeler  waa 
fr^ed  from  an  Hungarian  prison  where  he 
haid  spent  17  months  on  a  phony  chargs  of 
pionage.  He  returned  .  to  the  United 
ttes,  a  nearly  whipped  man.  After  com- 
out  of  Bethesda.  Ud..  Naval  Hospital,  he 
?e  a  long  speech  at  the  National  Press 
lb  In  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  a  halr- 
rler.  He  described  the  stimulants,  tha 
tot-tures,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Hun- 
gat'lan  secret  police. 

Three  major  wire  services  of  the  world— 
tUe  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  the  In- 
tinational  News  Service — carried  the  story 
In  great  length,  one  of  them  carrying  prac- 
tlfally  all  of  Vogeler's  words.  When  a  State 
Department  reporter  returned  from  his  cov- 
erage of  the  Vogeler  address,  he  was  dumb- 
fdunded  to  find  that  someone — I  don't  know 
who — in  the  Hungarian  section  of  the  State 
Dapartment  was  unwilling  to  let  the  Vogelei 
sipry  be  carried  In  the  State  Department'i 
propaganda  outlets.  Why?  It  never  was  ex- 
pfdned.  But  a  good  guess  would  be  that  th« 
s^ne  old  caution,  the  same  old  inability  ta 
m^ke  a  decision  had  hamstrung  some  Job- 
f«irlng  minor  bureaucrat. 

Finally,  after  2  or  3  hours,  when  it  waa 
ptoven  that  the  Vogeler  story  had  been 
flashed  to  all  the  world  by  private  wire  serv- 
ice, the  State  Department  policy  Solomoni 
aAowed  their  propaganda  division  to  gc 
aJ^ead  with  it. 

;  Perhaps  these  instances  of  fear,  Inded' 
sifin.  and  lack  of  conviction  explain,  at  ]maX, 
iq  part,  why  such  private  organizations  ai 
Clusade  for  Freedom  have  set  up  Radlc>  Fre< 
Europe  to  spread  the  gospel  of  dema^racy 
Of  why  It  took  a  private  organization  to  have 
tile  imagination  to  send  balloons  flcatinf 
ofer  the  Iron  curtain  with  their  messai^es  ol 
h4>f>e  for  enslaved  peoples. 

|So  far.  the  State  Department,  even  witli 
llto  •185.000,000  for  propaganda,  has  donr 
npthlng  so  imaginative  and  bold  as  >Vindi 
o^  Freedom  which  loosed  the  balloons  ovef 
Eastern  Europe.  Such  a  maneuver  etciteS 
t^e  minds  of  men.  especially  the  minds  of 
enslaved  people.  1 

:The  minds  of  our  State  Department  propj 
afandists  are  so  preoccupied,  however,  witl^ 
d^ges  and  alibis  to  preserve  themsel^'es  it 
tkeir  Jobs  that  bold  ideas  may  never  occui 
t^  them. 
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Statx  Dk7a«tmxnt  BrtMB  Gvamd  Pxkcxs  roa 

BtTKKAUCaATB 

Zr  Memt>era  of  Congress  knew  that  State 
Department  reportara  and  writers,  hired  to 
gather  propaganda,  were  spying  on  them, 
they  would  be  furious — and  Justifiably. 

And  if  you,  the  average  taxpayer,  would 
take  into  account  that  these  men  whom 
you  are  paying  to  write  propaganda,  are 
wttog  much  of  their  time  ipylag  on  the 
deliberations  of  Congress,  you  should  be 
furious,  also.  It's  your  money  they're  using 
to  preserve  themselves  in  their  Jot>s  so  they 
can  go  on  spending  your  money  year  In  and 
year  out 

The  State  Department's  International 
Press  Division,  as  s  routine  matter,  has  re- 
porters covering  both  the  Hooae  of  Repre- 
scntatlvea  and  the  United  Statea  Senate  to 
pick  up  news  that  Is  of  Interest  In  foreign 
countries.     That's  fine. 

But  on  many  occasions — I  could  not  even 
estimate  the  number  accurately— these  men, 
and  others,  are  assigned  to  watch  commit- 
tees studying  State  Department  propagaiula 
appropriations  hearings.  They  have  been 
under  orders  to  report  immediately  to  their 
superiors. 

W^bat  they  report  has  no  possible  use  as 
propaganda  overseas,  but  Is  simply  Infor- 
mation for  the  bureaucrats  who  run  the 
program.  They.  In  turn,  use  this  Informa- 
tion to  build  their  defenses  and  lay  thetr 
tactics  for  the  time  when  they  are  to  aak 
for  even  more  money. 

You.  the  taxpayer,  remember,  are  footing 
the  bill  for  this,  while  these  men  who  are 
hired  to  write  propaganda  are  spying  on 
Congress  simply  to  ferret  out  information 
to  save  their  own  skins,  their  salarlea  and 
expenses  are  coming  out  of  your  pocket. 

For  mysell .  I  have  been  told  time  and  time 
again  by  my  superiors  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment's International  Press  Division  to  watch 
the  teletype  machines,  the  newrpapers.  and 
all  else  for  any  stories  or  speeches  that  critl- 
elae  the  propaganda  program  or  the  Voice 
of  America.  On  at  least  five  occasions  I  have 
called  aides  to  Bdward  Barrett,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  to  re- 
port such  critical  Items.  Immediately,  of 
comae.  Barrett's  office  sets  Its  defense  mecha- 
nism In  motion. 

I  ask.  how  in  the  world  can  we  get  a  vital 
propaganda  Job  done  In  these  dangerous  dayi, 
days  when  our  leaders  In  it  spend  half  their 
waking  hours  fashioning  alibis?  It  seems 
obvious  that  if  they  had  any  confidence  In 
themselves  or  their  product  they  wouldn't 
be  in  the  least  concerned  atx)ut  criticism, 
except  as  a  routine  part  of  their  work. 

Our  fear-ridden,  faint-hearted  State  De> 
partment  propagandists  have  grown  Into  the 
habit  of  working  on  the  principle  that  the 
beet  way  to  avoid  embarrassing  mistakes  Is 
to  do  nothing. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  they  will  do,  however, 
and  quickly,  if  these  articlee  reach  their 
attention.  They  will  start  with  blanket 
denials  and  then  turn  on  the  smears. 
They'll  call  me  a  sorehead,  a  malcontent,  and 
unqualified  to  criticize. 

Smears  or  not,  it's  about  time  someone 
a^ad  some  pertinent  questions  about  where 
the  •185,000,000  Is  going  for  propaganda — 
and  got  an  answer. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
Amarlcan  people  are  not  getting  nearly  their 
money's  worth  in  the  propaganda  program 
is  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  Inter- 
national Press  Division  is  dominated  by  for- 
mer Office  of  War  Information  workers.  The 
Office  of  War  Information  was  merged  into 
the  SUte  Department  in  1M4.  Many  oi  ita 
memorandum-writing  experts  held  onto  their 
OkMrernment  Jobs,  and  today  hold  the  top 
poeltlons  in  the  International  Press  Division. 

In  one  section  alone,  former  OWI  men 
hold  virtually  every  top  poet  from  general 
manager  on  down  the  line.  Why  is  tills  t>ad. 
you  ask?     It  is  bad  )>ecauBe  these  men  are, 


like  all  men,  creatures  of  habit,  and  they 
are  now  the  victims  of  too  much  time  In 
Government.  They  njove  slowly,  with  pain- 
ful caution  and  are  frosen  toward  new  ideas. 
Holding  the  Jobs  they  do,  they  are  In  posi- 
tion to  deny,  or  shut  out,  good  pasrlng  posts 
for  men  from  private  industry — men  who 
might  have  fresh  Ideas  and  Imagination  and 
the  ingentilty  to  get  them  through  the  red 
tape  of  bureaucracy. 

Congrass,  or  the  State  Department  Itaelf, 
mtnt  take  stock  of  United  States  piopagsmlw 
and  tear  down  the  defenses  that  now  sur- 
round it.  We  need  propaganda.  We  need 
friends  in  the  world.  We  must  compete  Just 
as  hard  for  the  minds  of  men  as  we  do  for 
high  ground  on  the  Korean  battlefield.  But 
we  can't  spend  aiSS .000.000  every  couple  of 
years  and  get  the  pitiful  product  weYe  now 
getting.  We  haven't  got  that  much  money, 
if  some  Congressmen  are  right.  And  we  cer- 
tainly don't  have  the  time. 

Congress,  or  some  other  agency,  should  ask 
a  commission  of  the  'u>p  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  radio  executives  in  the  United 
States  to  give  their  time  to  move  into  the 
State  Department's  propaganda  program  and 
clean  house.  This  conunlsslon  of  top  execu- 
tives should  be  given  unlimited  powers  to 
hire  and  fire,  rip  out  the  red  tape,  dismiss 
the  faint-hearted,  and  put  men  with  ideas 
and  authority  into  the  leading  Jobs. 

The  State  Department  will  say  that  there 
Is  a  United  States  Advisory  Commtaslon  on 
Information  already  set  up  to  do  such  a  Job. 
But  the  Commission  hears  and  aees  only 
what  the  State  Department's  propaganda 
p>eople  want  it  to  see  and  hear.  Besides,  the 
memt>er8  of  the  Commission  are  too  busy 
with  their  private  businesses  to  give  full 
time  to  the  Job. 

The  task  of  cleaning  house  in  the  State 
Department's  Information  Division  will  take 
time  and  solid  effort.  There  must  be  many 
private  citizens  in  the  United  States  who 
could — and  would — do  the  Job.  But,  first, 
they  must  be  given  a  free  hand. 

And  the  Job  must  be  done  soon.  Anjrthing 
less  would  mean  a  victory  for  communism  in 
the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men  or.  at  the 
very  least,  the  loas  of  more  mlUicms  of  dollars 
with  nothing  to  show  for  them. 


Karl  Stefan,  of  Nebraskm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.CARLHINSHAW 

or  CAuroawu 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OP  REPBaSBrrATTVES 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Karl 
Stefan  was  my  great  and  good  friend. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  who  knew  him  can  say  those  same 
words,  because  Karl  Stefan  was  the  kind 
of  person  who  made  friends  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  But  to  me 
he  was  a  very  particular  friend,  a  spe- 
cial friend,  because  we  have  had  many 
interests  in  cocnmon,  and  hence  many 
associations  in  our  work  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Among  other  things,  he  and  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of 
aeronautics.  I  have  long  admii-ed  Karl 
Stefan  for  his  keen  understanding  of 
aeronautics  and  communications.  He 
not  only  was  a  careful  student  of  these 
subjects  but  he  was  one  who  enjoyed  fly- 
ing and.  in  fact,  had  flown  over  most  of 
the  world.  As  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional   Aviation    Policy    Board    of    the 


Eightieth  Congress  he  served  on  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  made 
many  important  contributions  to  the  re- 
port of  the  subccmmittee  as  well  as  to 
the  report  of  the  Congressional  Aviation 
Policy  Board.  That  report  is  known  as 
Senate  Report  No  949  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  second  session. 

Karl  Stefan  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subccmmitte*;  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Appropriations  dealing, 
among  other  agencies,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
In  a  position  to  know  every  detail  of  the 
Government's  activities  in  relation  to 
civil  aeronautics,  and  to  advance  those 
important  interests.  His  tmiimely  and 
sudden  passing  comes  as  a  piercing 
shock  to  us  all.  To  those  concerned  with 
aeronautics  his  death  removes  a  real 
pillar  of  strength  that  will  not  soon  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  poor  words  of  mine. 
Inadequate  as  they  are  in  expressing  my 
own  grief  upon  losing  my  friend,  are 
only  a  supplement  to  the  many  beautiful 
things  that  have  been  snid  of  Karl 
Stefan,  and  which  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  find  the  words  for  myself.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  his  lovely  wife,  his  real 
companion  over  the  years,  with  the  hope 
that  she  may  find  some  consolation  in 
the  knowledge  that  we  here,  in  our  ways 
of  men.  likewise  loved  her  husband  as  a 
true  and  steadfast  friend. 


Routing  the  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nxw  Toajc 

m  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is 
a  priceless  reply  to  tiie  Communist  Party, 
United  States  of  America,  when  it  tried 
to  infiltrate  into  the  United  Committee 
for  Dvil  Rights  in  Portland.  Oreg.  The 
writer,  David  Robinson,  regional  director 
of  the  Anti-DefamaJtion  League  of  B'nal 
B'rith  In  that  area,  was  named  by  the 
committee  to  answer  the  Communist  bid 
for  affiliation.  The  Umted  Committee 
consists  of  55  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  groups,  civic,  labor,  students,  and 
political  agencies. 

The  civil -rights  ordinance  lost  in  the 
referendum,  but  Robinson's  answer  Is 
one  of  the  clearest  indictments  of  com- 
munism and  a  splendid  essay  on  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  every  freedom- 
loving  American. 

COMMTJNIST  Pa«tt.  U    8    A  , 
Obecon  stats  CoMMrrrzE, 

Portland.  Oreg. 
(Attention:    Mr.   Mark    Haller,   chair- 
man:  Mr    M  jrt  Newman,  organiza- 
tional  secretary.) 
GcNTLKMEN :    YcUT  application   for   afltUa- 
tlon  with  the  tJniteU   Committee   for   ClvU 
Rlghu  was  given  consideration  by  the  esac- 
utlve  board  and  the  writer  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  committee's  an-^wer  to  your  let- 
ter Ann  to  inform  you  of  tiie  action  taiten  oa 
yoiu*  appUcation. 
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It  U  oar  Arm  oonnctton  Uiat  if  tbmn  ■wb 
may  abuomttf  of  pnnpow  in  jov^Mat&t 
tavartod  mkijiUhm  ct  tbm  dvO-flCli^  qrB- 
Baaec  yoa  voaM  te  anttoOB  to  wtttibold  the 
kSw  or  flwfh  toipBadlf  temtwad  la  ma^arm- 
xnent  by  7011. 

We  hare  ewy  itaaoa  to  qaegOtm  thm  food 
faith  of  the  Hi— lea  liiMied  and  oootroUed 
Communlet  Pei^  of  tito  YTnttcd  Statea  In 
cxpreeetnf  d«lr«  to  aflUate  vtUi  our  earn- 
mlttee.  Our  alau  and  twipoaei  are  totally 
at  Tarlance.  We  are  test  ot  aU  lOTal  Amcrl- 
eana.  trylns  vithln  tlie  framevork  ot  law 
under  eoaatttutlooai  gtaaranUca  to  eflect  cn- 
aetoMfit  of  toCfeBlatloQ  thnngli  democratic 


Of  Partlaiid  wiU  bare 
an  utnnJitUuity  to  cast  tola  baUot  in  secret 
wlthoot  molestation  or  fear,  and  his  baQot 
will  be  ocranted.  and  as  much  weight  given 
to  It  as  to  tbe  baUot  of  the  wealthiest  or 
owat  influential  person  in  the  dt;.  We  are 
unwilling  to  trade  this  prlTUace  of  tbe  free 
ballot  for  the  tftctatonOktp  of  a  pcrtltburo. 

Tbe  rlgbt  of  hsbess  carpus  wherein  the 
Jtidlclal  branch  of  our  Goremment  can  be 
Ml  Into  moUoD  for  an  open  pablic  Inquiry 
into  tbe  eauM  of  a  prisoner's  detention  is 
a  eaaatttnttaiial  guaranty  in  thl£  country. 

Kven  memben  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Russian  Comn.unist  Party  have  aooght 
and  been  ftten  the  protection  of  this  safe- 
guard  to  our  Uberttea  We  are  not  willing 
to  errhange  this  cItU  and  liberty  right  for 
the  poUoe  state  of  Russia  where  in  the  dead 
of  night,  dilzens  are  taken  into  ctistody 
Without  warrant  and  without  trial  and  are 
transported  into  life  serritude.  It  aeems 
Ironic  that  thoas  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
Anerlcan  Constitution  are  always  quick  to 
Invoke  lu  provisions  when  their  liberty  is 
threatened.  It  Is  tragic  tiiat  tbe  freedoms 
thus  protected  are  directed  to  make  America 
subeenient  to  a  foreign  tota.Utarinn  state 
wherein  the  dignity  of  the  human  person* 
aUty  is  not  recognized. 

Our  cotuitry  is  made  up  of  p'>ople  of  vari- 
ous rehctous  fatths.  Many  of  the  immi- 
grants to  these  shores  came  to  escape  the 
bigotry  and  persecution  which  prevented 
their  unrestricted  worship  according  to  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences.  While  the  United 
States  has  not  always  been  ^ree  from  acts  of 
prejudiced  oaen.  there  has  always  been  the 
great  fundamental  law.  the  Constitution. 
which  Is  both  a  bar  against  imposition  of  a 
state-approved  religion  and  a  sanctuary  of 
protection  against  those  who  would  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  free  worship.  Here 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jew  are  protected 
in  the  right  to  observe  and  preserve  the 
tenets  of  their  faiths.  These  precious  rights 
«•  are  not  willing  to  surretvler  or  trade  for 
What  has  b«eu  set  up  in  Russia  where  God 
and  the  moral  law  have  been  dethroned  and 
instead  deification  ot  the  state  and  its  rulers 
has  been  subetltutea. 

Kotwlthstandlng  the  charity  and  love  in 
their  hearts  for  all  men  of  good  will,  the 
Protestanu,  Catholics,  and  Jews  who  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  United 
Ooosmlttec  for  Civil  Righu  do  not  desire 
affiliation  with  an  organiaatioa  which  seeks 
to  acc<xnpUsh  in  the  United  States  the  de- 
struction of  religious  freedom. 

The  InslRnlflcant  membership  of  the  Amer- 
ican braiic  h  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
la  convincing  evidence  that  our  conception 
of  free  political  iiiatituttons  and  the  demo- 
cratic structure  of  our  society  with  all  the 
room  for  improvement  which  admittedly  ex- 
ists make  the  field  a  sterile  one  for  growth 
of  Russian -controlled  communism.  That 
undoubtedly  is  the  reason  the  Communist 
Party  desires  the  failure,  not  the  success,  of 
the  significant  social  han^s  which  are 
•uadity  belDf  acbtered. 

These  social  changes  could  be  magnified 
and  accelerated  were  it  not  for  the  delib- 


erate and  mslicious  deaign  of  the  Rtisslan 
Government  to  create  wnreat.  war  and  col- 
lapse of  the  United  StBtsa  eoid  other  democ- 
raclee. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  Amoican 
branch  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  was 
gtiUty  of  furthering  this  design,  the  refer-  j 
ences  in  your  own  letter  to  ''United  Mates 
aggrasaKm  against  the  Koreans"  and  "the  un- 
JiHt  character  of  the  (Korean)  war"  and 
"Aimrimn  troops  that  are  intervening  against 
ttie  people  of  Korea"  convict  you.  It  is  such 
expressions  and  condxict  which  are  a  corol- 
lary of  these  aUitudes  which  create  appre- 
hension and  induce  legislation  caused  by 
fear.  If  yotir  comrades  in  Russia  would 
say  or  write  such  a  traitorous  thing,  their 
lives  woiild  be  quickly  forfeited. 

I  am  not  happy  that  Congress  was  con- 
frontex.^  with  a  situation  which  the  mem- 
bers believed  called  for  enactment  of  the 
McCarran  Act.  The  Communist  Party  can 
chiim  the  dubious  credit  for  provoking  the 
passage  of  the  act.  One  thing  is  certain 
and  that  ts  the  repeal  of  the  law  as  soon 
as  the  emergency  which  called  It  into  ex- 
istence Is  over.  How  long  that  emergeccy 
lasts  depends  on  how  long  some  traitors 
within  our  midst  give  allegiance,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

Peace  and  stability  could  come  to  a  peace- 
hungry  world  if  there  was  the  slightest  de- 
sire for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
who  control  Russia.  The  gigantic  sums  now 
being  spent  for  military  preparedness  would 
be  available  to  study  the  cause  and  cure  of 
disease,  for  building  educational  institu- 
tions and  for  improvement  of  mankind  gen- 
erally. That,  however,  is  not  the  program 
of  the  Kremlin. 

You  have  no  place  in  the  United  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights.  Your  program  and 
tactics  are  to  create  turmoil,  unrest,  and 
confusion.  We  want  none  of  this.  We  are 
taking  our  case  to  the  citizens  of  Portland 
in  the  American  democratic  way.  We  are 
aaking  the  voters  to  approve  the  civil  rights 
ordinance  so  that  human  beings  will  be  able 
to  purcha&e  food  and  shelter  without  re- 
ligious or  racial  discrimination.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  tbe  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a  signa- 
tory. I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  the 
voters  of  Portland  will  approve  the  ordinaiice 
which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  city 
council.  I  am  equally  confident  that  the 
rulers  of  the .  Kremlin  and  their  American 
followers  would  bail  the  defeat  of  the  meas- 
Xire  with  great  glee.  I  hope  that  this  pleasure 
will  be  denied  to  them. 

By  unanlmoiu  vote  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights,  your  application  for  affiliation  has 
been  rejected. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Davtb  Robikson. 
Member.  Executive  Committee. 


Alabama  Forest  Fires  in  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOn 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI8 


Mr 


Saturday.  October  20.  1951 
ELLIOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 


year  1950,  2.3  percent  of  Alabama's  pro- 
tected forest  acres  were  burned  by  fire. 
Four  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  eight 
handled  and  twenty-six  acres,  out  of  a 


of    18.044.938. 


totlil   protected    acreage 
wete  destroyed  by  fire. 

^t  this  rate  of  destruction — assuming 
Its 'uniform  rate,  and  that  forests  s.re 
totiilly  destroyed  on  the  acres  burned — 
Alabama's  forests  could  be  completely 
destroyed  in  43  years,  or  one  generaticm. 

Our  forests  are  one  of  our  very  gres  t- 
est  and  most  valuable  natural  resources. 

It  is  a  resource  that  can  be  preserved 
by  properly  guarding  against  fires — a 
duiy  of  every  citizen. 

|t  is  a  resource  that  can  be  replenished 
by  I  reforestation— the  planting  of  tree 
seedlings  which  are  available,  at  least  in 
so^e  degree,  to  every  Alabama  farmer. 

■pie  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Alibama,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congress,  has  the  third 
lamest  number  of  flre  protected  forest 
ac^es — 2.389.027 — among  all  the  nine 
cotieressional  districts  of  the  State. 

In  acres  burned  by  forest  fires  in  1950, 
wiih  51,183  acres  it  ranks  fourth  among 
th^  congressional  districts  of  the  State. 

But.  in  percentage  of  total  forest  acres 
burned  it  has  the  very  good  rating  of 
setenth  among  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  State. 

tJnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
inilude  a  table  which  I  have  prep>ared 
Udder  the  heading  "Alabama's  forests. 
19^.  by  congressional  districts."  and  a 
ta|)le  of  "Selected  statistics  on  forest 
flrps  for  the  State  of  Alabama  by  con- 
gressional districts"  prepared  at  my  re. 
qilest  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  also 
include  an  article  from  the  September  4. 
19^1.  issue  of  the  Haley ville  Advertiser 
st|led  "Alabama  Third  in  Nation  for 
Lilmber  Industry." 

JUabama  forests,  1950,  by  congressional 
districts 
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Selected  ftatitMm  em  forest  firea  for  the 
State  of  Alabama  by  congrettionml  dis- 
trict*. i»56— Contlnuwl 


Selected    stati.stjrg    on    forttt 
State   of    Alabama    by 
trtct*.  19S0 — Continued 
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(From    tbe    Haleyvllle    (Al».)    Advertiser    of 
September  4.  1951 ) 

Alabama  Thisb  or  fUrwm  rem  Luicbib 

IT 

Actually  growing  a  never-ending  ctxeam 
of  money  whidi  flows  into  Alabama  from 
all  sectlona  of  the  Katlon.  thia  State  today 
ranks  tblnl  among  tbe  48  SUtaa  in  tbe 
production  of  Ittmber  Deptrtamt  of  Com- 
merce figures  Just  released  show  the  promi- 
nent position  of  Alabama  In   this  Indtiatry. 

Annually.  Alabama  tree  farmera  are  paid 
cloee  to  tSOXWO.OOO  for  their  raw  timber. 
Alabama  lawmllla,  numbering  more  than 
8.000  cut  and  th—iii  and  soki  thto  Itnnber 
for  a  total  price  6awiMdllg  $100,000,000.  Since 
flOBBU  farmers  and  land  ownera  aoeount  for 
acarly  70  percent  of  tbe  tree  growing  land 
In  the  State,  thia  means  that  the  great 
flow  of  wealth  from  tbe  lumber  industry 
was  widely  dlff\i»ed  throughout  the  SUte, 
and  that  thTmaanda  of  farmers  gained  a 
profit  in  thls.flaid. 


What  Jews  Should  Know  About 
CkristiaDity 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  i«rw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  following  article  uhich  appeared  in 
the  June  1951  issue  of  Liberal  Judaism, 
wntten  by  Wiliard  Johnson,  national 
program  director  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  Ls  entitled 
to  the  greatest  possible  publicity.  It  will 
do  much  to  create  good  will  among  Chris- 
tians and  Jews. 

What  Jrws  SHotnj)  Know  About 
CMUisTUNrrT 

It  Is  good  that  Christians  and  Jews  should 
look  at  some  aspects  of  one  another's  reli- 
gion so  that  we  avoid  the  commonplace  but 


dangrero'^is  statement  that  "After  all.  there's 
not  much  diJTer^nce  between  Chnstiatilty 
and  Judaism  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  de- 
spite many  common  elements  In  both  TtU- 
there  are  many  very  great  differenoea 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  iuaofar  as 
the  majority  of  ChrisUans  are  concerned. 

"nkeae  dtfferenoea.  of  covirse.  need  not  lead 
to  fr'rtlim,'  and  prejudice  Neither  should 
va  try  to  buUd  up  a  false  and  superficial 
•ense  of  good  will  by  glosElng  over  tbe  dlfler- 
The  Clear,  franlt  fact*  are  that  we 
live  together  as  neighbors  in  spit*  of 
om  differences  and  that  li  we  do  not  respect 
ooa  another  and  cooperare  for  our  conunonly 
held  objectives,  Christianity  and  Judaism 
botii  may  be  driven  underground,  perhaps 
to  the  point  of  virtual  extinction  In  the 
years.  This  has  become  a  trulam  In 
last  20  years  but  Its  urgency  must  con- 
•laatly  be  kept  In  mind  and  on  all  occasions 
we  fal:er  in  i.  ur  strugjile  a>raln«t  the  ma- 
r..  atheism,  and  totalitarianism  which 
a  tnird  of  tbe  people  of  our  world. 
Let   us    not   fear   differences       They   are   a 

part  Of  nature  According  to  the  tcientists 
thare  are  no  two  oDjects  in  the  universe  ex- 
actly aUlK.  No  two  atoms,  no  two  grains 
of  aand.  no  two  thumbprints,  no  two  faces 
(tbraak  OodH  .  no  tv-o  personalities.  Infinite 
lailety  and  diversity  are  the  creation  of  Ood. 
80.  wbT  should  we  :?ar  differences?  Why 
abouid  we  not  teach  our  children  to  look  for 
and  adjust  themselves  to  differences?  Only 
dictators  try  to  make  people  the  same — and 
they  do  not  succeed  t>ecause  they  are  vlolat- 
iBf  a  basic  iaci  of  nature. 

Let  me  be  clear — I  am  talking  about  dif- 
ferences among  people — I  do  not  refer  to 
truth  Itself  There  is  only  one  truth  but 
peopled  acceptance  and  Interpretation  of 
that  truth  differ. 

To  be  rtire  we  must  also  see  the  muttial  and 
eOBUDon  elements  which  bind  together  people 
of  every  ra^e  creed,  and  nation  Tlieae  com- 
mon characteristics  of  human  beings  are  aiao 
Ood's  handiwork.  They,  loo.  mtjst  fonn  part 
cd  tbe  education  we  provide  for  our  children 
since  education,  to  be  adequate,  must  deal 
with  all  of  life. 

Kaeplng  in  mind  therefore  tbe  naturai- 
ncas  oC  both  diversity  and  our  common  bu- 
aantty,  lat  aa  aaplore  some  of  the  cbar- 
acterlstte  ot  Chrtatlanlty  which  may  not  be 
well  known  to  Jews. 

First  In  Importance,  I  believe,  is  tbe  Chris- 
tian doeHtoe  that  Christianity  is  revealed 
or  given  to  man  by  a  direct  act  of  Ood.  Jews 
believe  this  about  Judaism,  too  Both  are 
revaalad  raUglons.  That  is.  their  adherent* 
do  ztot  eonetder  them  as  natural  religions 
growing  out  of  tlie  evolutaoniiry  f~oc«as  of 
tboiight  and  social  development.  They  are 
supernatural;  God  gave  them  to  man,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  doctrines  of  both. 

But  Cbrtotlans  believe  that  Christianity  is 
a  later,  higher  and  superior  revelation  of 
Ood.  It  IS  necessary  to  keep  this  in  mind. 
Christians  believe  that  Christianity  Is  tbe 
new  dispetiaatlon  while  Judaism  is  the  old. 

Along  with  this  are  numerous  related  con- 
siderations. For  example,  most  Christians 
bave  been  taught  tiiat  Judaism  is  basically 
a  religion  of  law,  rigid  and  stern,  while 
Chrtetlanlty  is  a  religion  of  love,  mercy,  and 
forgiveness  I  believe  this  is  a  false  tbeals. 
Nevertheless,  many  Christians  believe  it.  I 
was  taught  it  as  a  boy  in  Protestant  Sunday 
«chool. 

'  This  is  not  to  6ay  that  Christians  believe 
that  Jews,  as  people,  are  Inferior  or  that  they 
are  doomed  to  eternal  damnation  and  de- 
struction I  must  admit  that  these  Ideas 
ha'e  prevailed  among  some  Christians  at 
■various  times  and  still  do  today,  but  many 
Ch.'-lstnn  theologians  are  trying  to  point  out 
that  these  inferences  are  false 

A  complete  statement  of  this  seeming  di- 
lemma wotiid  involve  tedious  argtunent.  but 
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to  put  It  simply.  Christianity  also  holds  that 
man  must  abide  by  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
•eteaee.  That  Is  the  i:  -.".  c  and  final  de- 
iMiiiliiiHil  in  all  brai.  :•  -  ol  CUristlanity. 
If  •  man  h**  sought  kiiowledge  diligently  and 
believes  he  has  the  truth  he  must  follow 
that  truth  or  be  lost. 

It  U  therefore  consistent  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Christiana  to  beliere  that  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  branch  of  Christianity, 
te  the  one  true  faith  revealed  by  God  and 
at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  non -Chris- 
tians who  are  true  to  their  knowledge  and 
ttelr  conscience  are  entitled  to  full  salva- 
tion and  are  their  equals.  In  society  as  per- 
■OQS  and  before  Ocd  as  His  children. 

There  is  8i>eclfic  teaching  on  this  subject 
by  qualified  spokesmen  of  all  branches  of 
CbrMcndom,  including  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox. Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Con- 
acience  la  final  and  ultimate  and  yet  Chris- 
tianity is  the  one  and  only  true  faith. 
If  a  Christian  truly  and  honestly  should 
believe  that  Christianity  Is  false  and  another 
f-\lth  is  true,  he  must  accept  the  other  faith 
or  be  lost.  Christians,  of  course,  believe 
that  since  God  gave  Christianity  as  the  final 
revelation  to  man  all  people  everywhere  must 
and  wlli  some  day  accept  it.  The  truth 
must  prevail.  This  explains  why  Christians 
believe  they  are  obligated  to  try  to  convert 
Jewm  to  Christianity. 

P.-irallel  with  this  belief  Is  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  Is  God,  the  Incarnation  of  God 
on  earth  and  tba«(ore  the  revealer  of  this 
nmw  and  final  dispensation.  The  belief  is 
too  well  known  to  be  given  more  attention 
here  trut  it  mtist  be  recognized. 

Jmus  of  Nazareth  as  a  man  was  a  Jew 
wno  lived  as  a  simple  carpenter  and  teacher. 
But  he  was  God  bringing  the  new  and  final 
revelation  to  man,  first  to  the  Jews,  who  had 
received  the  earlier  and  Incomplete  revela- 
lation  through  Moses,  the  prophets  and  oth- 
ers, and  then  to  all  people  everj'where. 

The  vast  majority  of  Christians  believe  this, 
substantially.  Some,  such  as  Unitarians  (or 
tbOM  «rho  are  Unitarian  In  belief  and  yet 
■MBbers  of  other  denominations)  believe 
•fttoer  that  Jesus  was  not  God  but  a  great 
religious  teacher,  or  that  all  human  beings 
reveal  God's  nature  through  the  spark  of  the 
diTlne  that  is  in  each  person  and  that  Jesvis 
was  such  a  revealer  of  God  per  excellence. 
But  these  Unitarians  are  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  Christian  world.' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  facts  In 
this  connection  Is  a  rapidly  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  Jewlshness  of  Jesus,  that  ho 
taught  good  ethical  Judaism  and  that  his 
whole  life  was  lived  among  Jews.  George 
Poote  Moore.  J.  M.  P.  Smith.  Travers  Harford. 
James  Parkes,  and  Conrad  Henry  Moehlman 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  awareness. 


'  Some  American  Protestant  Liberals  who 
read  this  interpretation  may  say,  "I  do  not 
accept  this  version  of  Christianity.  Only  the 
orthodox  believe  such  old-fashioned  ideas." 
To  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
there  are  about  750,000.000  Christians  in  the 
world.  All  Protestants  in  the  United  States 
number  about  55,000.000;  of  this  number  per- 
haps 10  percent  may  not  accept  such  beliefs 
as  the  superiority  of  the  ChrL-itian  revelation. 
the  compulsion  to  convert  non -Christians. 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  fact,  this  fig- 
ure of  5.000.000  Is  probably  high.  In  other 
words.  99  percent  of  the  Christians  of  the 
world  probably  accept  the  orthodox  beliefs 
about  the  divinity  of  Chnst.  the  superiority 
of  Christian  revelation  and  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  convert  non-Christians. 

Many  Christian  clergymen  who  speak  at 
synagogues  are  liberals  whose  beliefs  are  not 
as  orthodox  as  the  vast  majority  of  Christiana 
or  are  men  who  In  deference  to  their  audi- 
ences do  not  present  their  own  beliefs  with 
candor. 


Another  Christian  belief  of  Interest  to  Jews 
Is  that  Christianity  has  continuity  and  much 
m  common  with  Judaism.  Every  Christian 
accepts  the  Bible  of  the  Jews,  its  lawgivers, 
teachers,  poets,  and  prophets  and  Its  history 
as  part  of  Christianity. 

Moses.  Joshua.  Joseph,  Jacob.  Solomon. 
David.  Isaiah.  Nehemlah.  and  Mlcah,  as  well 
as  the  cities  and  lakes  of  the  Holy  Land,  are 
personal  possessions  of  all  Christians.  They 
are.  for  example,  some  of  my  most  prized  and 
precious  childhood  memories  from  Sunday 
school  lessons. 

This  Is  likewise  true  of  the  great  ethical 
teachings  of  Judaism,  such  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  teachings.  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God."  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself. '  "What  doth  the  Lord 
require,  but  to  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

Most  Christians  believe  that  Christ.  Paul, 
and  other  early  Christian  leaders  taught  a 
new  way  of  life.  They  often  say,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  Judaism  is  dominated 
by  law,  while  ChrUtlanlty  Is  motivated  by 
love.  Many  Christians  would  try  to  prove 
this  by  quoting  such  passages  as  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  you  are  my  disciples,  that  you  love  one 
another."  or  the  famous  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
ends.  "Now  abide  faith,  hope.  love,  these 
three,  and  fne  greatest  of  these  la  love." 
Equivalents  of  these,  they  would  say.  are  not 
In  the  Jewish  Bible. 

A  considerable  numer  of  philosophers  and 
theologians,  however,  have  studied  carefully 
the  ethical  teachings  of  both  religions  and 
can  discover  very  little.  If  any,  difference. 
One  of  the  errors  is  that  some  Christians 
have  tried  to  contrast  Christian  teachings  of 
their  own  era  with  the  principles  of  Judaism 
of  2,000  years  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 
That,  of  course,  is  ridiculous.  'When  Judaism 
and  Christianity  of  similar  periods  of  time 
are  looked  at  together  there  Is  little  difference 
in  ethical  and  moral  teaching. 

To  be  sure,  some  parts  of  Judaism  are 
legalistic,  but  so  are  some  parts  of  ChrU- 
tlanlty. The  differences  are  not  In  the  realm 
of  ethics  and  morals,  either  taught  or  prac- 
ticed, but  in  the  realm  of  dogma,  history, 
ritual,  and  institutional  structure,  and  gov- 
ernment with  major  contrast  arising  from 
Christian  beliefs  about  revelation,  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  the  concept  of  the  church 
as  The  Institution  of  God. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  a  problem 
that  will  dlsttirb  Christian-Jewish  relations 
for  many  generations  as  It  already  has.  I 
refer  to  hostility  toward  Jews  which  is 
found  In  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
These  texts  are  In  the  New  Testament  be- 
cause the  early  Christian  church  broke  away 
from  Judaism  and  some  Christians  who  had 
been  Jews  were  trying  to  defend  their  new 
faith,  to  make  it  appear  as  superior  and  their 
old  as  inferior.  Likewise  there  are  actual 
conflict  Incidents  reported  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Often  you  will  read  such  a  passage 
as  "and  the  Jews  set  upon  Pavil  and  drove 
him  from  the  city."  In  the  gospel  of  John 
there  Is  constant  reference  to  the  Jews  as 
hostile  to  Christ,  so  much  so  that  s<»ne 
Protestant  clergymen  always  substitute  the 
word  "people"  for  "Jews"  In  public  reading 
of  the  gospel  of  John.  They  base  this  on 
two  assumptions:  (1)  There  Is  no  historical 
proof  that  all  Jews  of  Jestis'  day  rejected 
him  mote  the  triumphal  entry  of  Palm  Sun- 
day when  the  people  hailed  him)  and  (3) 
the  universallsm  of  the  slniulnaas  of  man 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  Christians  who 
win  not  become  smug  by  thinking  only  of 
Jews  as  the  rejectors  of  Christ. 

If  these  piissages  are  read  without  under- 
standing the  background  and  If  they  are  not 
interpreted  correctly  In  the  light  of  basic 
Christian  ethics,  It  Is  not  dUBcult  to  see 
why  some  Christian  children  have  had  their 


minds  set  against  Jews  at  a  very  early  agi 
and   with  the  satiction  of  the   Holy  Bible 
which,  to  most  fundamentalist  Christians, 
tAe  final  word  of  God. 

Furthermore,  this  Bible  in  Its  essentia 
ctnnot  be  changed.  It  Is  the  word  of 
\iilch  was  fixed  In  Its  present  form  by  th^ 
c|iurch.  the  representative  of  Christ  o; 
eirth.  If  any  Jew  expects  drastic  change  o 
tke  New  Testament  in  the  conceivable  fut 
ti  extract  the  antl-Jewlsh  passages  he  Is  see 
lag  a  mirage  and  cherishing  a  false  hope.  I 
wnll  not  be  done.  But  these  passages  ca 
b^,  and  are  being  Interpreted  so  that  the 
dp  not  contribute  to  anti-Semitic  attitude 
;  Incidentally.  It  should  be  noted  here  tha 
efery  responsible  Christian  group  abou 
Which  I  know  has  condemned  antl-Semltisol 
Without  qualification  or  reservation.  Mosi 
(i  them  have  Indeed  gone  beyond  this  con4 
(Smnatlon  and  have  implemented  thei^ 
statements  by  specific  currlcular  material 
afcd  study  projects. 

Great  change  has  taken  place,  for  exampl 
ixi  the  teaching  of  the  story  of  the  cruclfixlo 
"sake  my  own  experience  as  an  Ulustratlo 
B  was  raised  In  several  small  towns  of  low 
abd  attended  Protestant  churches.  I  recall 
t|iat  my  good  Sunday  school  teachers  taught 
ijie  that  Jews  were  responsible  for  the  deatH 
qf  Jesus  on  the  cross.  But  when  I  went  t^ 
smlnary  I  was  given  what  I  now  accept  a$ 
le  correct  Interpretation,  namely,  that  somi 
Bws  conspired  with  the  Roman  rulers  to  get 
BUS  out  of  the  way.  Neither  the  Roma^ 
iftilers  nor  some  of  the  Jewish  religious  leadi 
ers  wanted  Jesus  to  Interfere  with  thel^ 
domination   of   the   people   of   Palestine.     | 

5 as  also  taught  that  It  was  contrary  to  Chris  • 
an  teaching  and  Immoral  to  hold  respon  ' 
ble  either  all  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  or 
iny  Jews  who  have  lived  since  for  the  death 
r  Jesus  In  which  they  had  no  concelvabl ) 
art. 

'  Further  I  learned  that  many  Christian 
dhurches  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  teacl  i 
that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind 
4nd  that  all  who  sin  take  part  in  a  contln> 
f  ous  crucifixion. 

I  These  teachings  and  interprets tlotis  are  be  • 
<^ming  Increasingly  dominant.  They  are  Ut 
ie  found  In  the  catechisms  and  basic  Instruc  • 
tlonal  courses  of  Christian  churches.  Toil 
'irlll  hear  sermons  about  them.  Some  un> 
1  rained,  thoughtless  teachers  deviate  frori 
1  hese  principles  but  the  overwhelming  trem  I 
I  B  to  the  points  I  have  Just  stated. 
;  Jews  also  should  know  that  many  Chrla> 
ilans  cannot  In  good  conscience  worship  wit:  i 
$on-Chrlstlans  or  those  who  are  not  mem* 
^rs  of  their  own  denomination.  For  exam  • 
^le,  such  large  groups  as  Roman  CathoUoi, 
^Iscopallans,  many  Lutherans,  and  Souther^ 
aptlsts  do  not  permit  clerg>-men  of  other 
roups  In  their  sanctuaries.  Several  large 
t^hristlan  groups  will  not  permit  their  mem- 
bra to  participate  in  any  kind  of  rellglovi 
ler'vice  other  than  their  own. 

They  believe  that  theirs  Is  the  true  fait  \ 
ind  therefore  that  worship  conducted  by  an  r 
^ther  clergyman  must  be  false.  Whether  w ) 
accept  this  position  or  not.  we  must  respect 
ft  for  It  is  a  matter  of  conscience.  We  should 
iot  ask  people  of  any  group  to  violate  thefr 
fonscience  by  worshipping  with  others,  anfT 
taon  than  we  would  expect:  them  to  ask  vjb 
violate  our  conscience  by  accepting  their 
Itlon.  On  such  matters  we  should  nqt 
je.  They  are  affairs  of  conscience  auk 
1th  and  we  simply  must  accept  the  situatio  i 
it  is. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted  agali 
kt  the  differences  among  religious  group  ■ 
sbarp.  perraslre  of  most  of  life,  and  Ion  i 
years.  We  must  hope  and  pray  that  otfr 
3n  humanity,  our  common  ptirposes 
ind  goals,  our  common  enemies  and,  abo^ie 
$11.  our  common  God  will  bring  us  together 
$nd  hold  us  together  In  brotherhood,  ^ 
Mutual  res];>ect,  and  In  love. 
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Hod.  Mike  Maasfield,  of  MoaUoa,  Reports 
on  Project  DeTelopmeati  ia  Western 
Mootaaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSRELD 

or  MOlfT.UUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVW 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cord with  my  annual  custom.  I  am  happy 
to  in  *Iude  with  my  remarks  a  summary 
of  appropriations  approved  by  the  COD- 
gress  for  specific  reclamation.  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  Rural  Qec- 
trification  Administration.  Indian  Ofllce, 
and  Army  engineer's  projects  in  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
to  represent.  The  time  covered  by  these 
appropriations  is  for  the  period  during 
my  service  as  a  Representative  from  the 
First  EHstrict  of  Montana  and  follows  up 
similar  reports  sent  out  by  me  in  pre- 
▼iout  years. 

These  projects,  with  the  coming  into 
western  Montana  of  new  industries  in 
the  Butte-Anaconda  and  Hungry  Horse 
areas,  mark  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
vdopment  of  our  State,  a  dhrersiflcation 
of  our  economy,  and  greater  security  for 
our  people. 

Reclamation  proftetM 

1.    HVNGST  BOBSB  P«OJSCT 

1>4« •1.100.000 

1047 8«7,  no 

l-HB 1500.000 

l»4ft 14.611,650 

1950 22,083.  125 

1961 29.500.000 

10S3 22.  000,  000 

Total 98,  271. 985 

s-CAjma  nncr  raojacr 

1946 ^ ._     fot.yn 

1947 ->_— 106.905 

1948 TO.  000 

1949 , a.  960.  000 

1960 7.998.300 

1051 6, 800. 000 

IWl 8.  000.  000 

Total 25.796.779 

S.CAirroM 


1961 


1948 

!•«» 

1950 

1951 

1952 


000 


4.  JSXXjatA  TAXJXT  FSOJaCT 


•29  000 

21. 

000 

90,000 

75. 

000 

SO. 

uou 

Total 


M5.000 


unaraojacT 


1»4«         

1947-. 

•SS  MS 

»**•     ...^ 

80  000 

1948 



82  500 

1960 

1951 

1952 

236  000 
IOC,  000 
116.000 

Totals 



640,445 

•  TRcn  rocKS  nojxcr 


1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1SM9.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1962.. 


$151.  OCX) 
299.600 
104.  OCO 
11«.  000 
100,000 


Jefferson.  Madison,  Silver  Bow,  BeaTcrhAad. 
and  Broadwster  Counties) : 


I  ] 

CostRtDcrc  I  Tmrms  < 


kma 


Total 

T.  am  taaooT  ptojacr 

1948   -             _    ___, 

770.600 

1947..                    .                _       _. 
1948 

•89.238 

1949 

1951 j-T.^j-mrrjri""!!! 

40.000 
50,000 

J**^-*  ,.. 

IXl 

l.«M  .         87«  1     tl.74>.«00 

i.r»        ttu  1       wuioao 

Tots! 

1 

tM3.an 

S.  UlsBouls  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc..  Mis- 
soula. Mont.  «lt  includes  RsT&Ui.  Granite. 
Powell,  Missoula.  Mineral,  and  Lake  Coun- 
ties i  : 


Total 179,  238 

a.  MasowLs  vsuxr  iwojbct 

194^-47  (cooaplcted) •MI.SSS 

Bonnetyllle  power  profeeit 


Omum^    Tnrm./^'^^^' 

m 

7« 

«7» 
401 

$11.  14&«00 

•nud    

1.115,000 

Contnrt 
■otb«rit7 


BuagrjB.* 


Ken  No.  1 1 


IW. 


ibrtatloa  addMoB: 


MiMdiMioiii  txaUtKS. 

Tstel 

M«otSBa(estiBSte): 


tlf7. 


iTM.fln 


i4n,w 


271.  UB 


S7A 


4.  girth— d  Electrio  Cooperative.  Inc.. 
KaMmell.  Mont  lU  tuAludes  Flatbead  and 
Lake  Oounues):  ^ 


CmLmm 

FMUti 

Amoanl  ot 
kMn 

HM.... 

1.817 

MS 

m 

73S.008 

T9tU 

.. — ... 



l.iClOfiO 

Xtij 


S.  Baao  Slaetxte  Oooparatlve.  Inc..  Polacm, 
Mont.  (It  iDdudee  Lake  Cottntj) : 


1.M4.430 


Ciwto«nen  j  f  arau 

Amonntof 

t9»-m 

HU 

no 

M» 

m 

tsaaooo 


TotaJ 



1          S3O,O0O 

6.  Usootn  Bectrtc  Cooperative  Inc  .  For- 
tlne.  Mont,  (it  include<>  Lincoln  and  Flat- 
baad  Ooiuatles).  Construction  not  com- 
pIctMl: 


IT.StiCSBO 


ai4 


Amtf  9iiflwt€ft  prof€ctt 

1949:  Orchard  Homes  flood-control 

project    (apended  840.000) ^140. 000 

1950:  Ubby  Dam— atiihorlawi— May  17.  1950. 

(Eatlmated    oast.    |a90.00O4»O:    eatlinated 
capacity.  560.000  kilowatts). 

Indian   OJice  proftcts 

1.  Indian    Tuberculoila    Bo^tal. 
Warm  Spring! : 

1949 9750.000 

1950 780. 000 


CostoiDers 

v„_.      Amount  of 

1 

Wi.      .  .....     . 

ai 

1« 

.tBK.OOO 
IS.  000 

TeMi 

T^tiOO 

In  addition,  funds  alk>cated  to  the  Vorth 
Idaho  Bectrlc  Cooperative  vere  \iaed  to 
encfutae  line*  and  scrre  farms  In  8azMlers 
County,  and  fund*  allocated  to  the  Park 
OoMaty  KectTlc  Cooperative  were  used  (or 
purposes  in  Gallatin  County. 


Total. 
1.  PoiMn  draUiafi  pnjeet:  IMS.      100.000 


SCTAX.  KLK1UFKAT10K 
I.  Ravmlll    Cotmty    Bactrlc    Cooperative, 
Inc..  CorvmUla,  Moot.  (It  Includes  RavaUi  and 
MlMoula  OountlM) : 


- 

c-«» 

Fsr- 

-=•- 

tMtm, 

8M 

719 

f«vi.8no 

lOS? . 

VXX,QUi 



Total 





aH^wo 

a.  VlgUanta    BacUlc     Cooperative.     Inc. 
Twin  Bndgea  and  DlUon,  Mont.  (It  includes 


History  Wkk  a  Twist? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOTTISAM* 

JH  THE  H0D81  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  September  13,  19St 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the    Rxcoao.    I    include    t^..e    following 

article: 

HisToaT  WrrH  a  Twtst 

History    at    Louisiana-    Tou    might   «(n|oy 

reading    this    Louisiana    history    again.    U 

you've  read  It  before      We  have,  sonse  place. 

but  Secretary  Bruce  McCoy,  cl  the  Loulclana 


y 
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Press  .V&socUtkm.  reports  that  it  Is  making 
the  rounds  of  newspapers  iu  the  Northwest. 
It's  entitled  "Histor/  of  Louisiana": 

"The  Post  OfSce  Department  In  Washing- 
tor.  D  C  .  was  maJimg  a  carefUi  investigation 
of  title  of  proposed  post -office  sites  in  Loui- 
siana. In  due  cotirse,  the  Department  re- 
ceived an  abstract  of  t.tle  to  a  tract  under 
consideration. 

"Replying,  the  Post  Office  Department 
commented  on  the  fact  that  tl:e  title  record 
t)egan  with  the  year  1803.  and  stated  that 
vhUe  the  title  seemed  to  be  complete  and 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  went,  still,  as  a  Justi- 
fication for  the  Investment  of  the  sum  con- 
templated, the  Department  would  require 
to  know  more  of  the  origin  of  the  title  in- 
volved. In  record*  back  of  1803. 

"In  due  course,  a  reply  waa  received  from 
who  algned  hlinseU  £is  attorney  for  the 
owncn  of  the  land      He  wrote: 

"  'I  note  your  comment  upon  the  fact  that 
the  record  of  title  sent  you.  as  applying  to 
the  lands  under  conaideration.  dates  only 
from  the  year  1803.  and  your  request  for  an 
extension  of  the  record  prior  to  that  date. 

"  Please  be  advised  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  acquired  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  including  the  tract  to  which 
your  inquiry  applies,  by  purchase  from  the 
Oovernment  of  France,  in  the  year  1808. 

"  "The  Government  of  Prance  acquired  title 
by  conquest  from  the  Government  of  Spain. 

"  The  GoTemment  of  Spain  acquired  the 
title  by  discovery  by  one  Christopher  Colum- 


b\is.  traveler  and  explorer,  a  resident  of 
Genoa.  Italy,  who  by  agreement  concerning 
the  acquisition  of  title  to  any  land  discov- 
ered, traveled,  and  explored,  under  the  spon- 
sorship and  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

"  The  Queen  of  Spain  had  verified  her  ar- 
rangement and  received  sanction  of  her  title 
by  consent  of  the  Pope,  a  resident  of  Rome, 
Italy,  and  ex-offlcio  representative  of  vive 
regent  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God. 

"  God  made  Louisiana. 

"  7  trust  that  compiles  with  your  re- 
quest'." 


Report   to   the   People   of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.     Mr  Speak- 
er. I  include  herewith  my  third  annual 

Roll-call  record,  1st  sesa.,  82d  Cong. 


ueport  to  the  peoplt  of  the  Second  Con  • 
gressional  District  of  Wisconsin.  I|i 
1949  and  1950  I  prepared  reports  on  m^ 
toting  and  attendance  records  dimn|; 
ttie  first  and  second  sessions  of  thi 
lighty-flrst  Congress.  This  is  a  similat" 
acmipUation  for  the  first  session  of  th0 
iighty-second  Congress  complete  to  thi 
date  of  adjournment  on  October  20.      [ 

By  means  of  news  letters  and  conferf 
8nces  throughout  the  district  during 
Congressional  recess'o.  I  have  attempted 
4o  inform  my  constituents  and  report 
io  ttaem  on  my  stewardship  as  their  Reot- 
KMQtative  in  Washington.  This  votf 
ipg  report  is  in  keeping  with  my  purpos^ 
of  keeping  the  people  of  my  district  as 
fully  informed  as  possible  on  congress 
9ionai  issues.  ' 

It  is  a  complete  record.  It  is  not  it 
l^and-picked  list  of  a  few  so-called  ke» 
votes  compiled  by  some  lotibylst.  presl 
5ure  group,  or  political  campaign  comi 
i^ittee.  The  whole  record  is  there  i 
(Soncise  form  for  the  people  to  examin 
and  evaluate  for  themselves. 

If  more  complete  information  on  an; 
itieasure  considered,  or  an  explanatioil 
of  any  particular  vote,  is  desired,  I  shall 
le  glad  to  respond  to  such  requests.    T 


Boil 
No 

Date 

ftU 

1 

3 

Jan.  3... 
...do. 

t 

...do 

4 

—do 

1 

Jan.  17.. 

• 
7 

Jan.  19.. 
Jan.   a 

S 

Jan.    M 

I^entifiratioa  and  renlt  of  vote 


(RaVbiiTO,  231:  Mar- 


» 
10 
II 
13 


13 


14 
15 
IS 


17 
U 


19 


33 
34 
35 


Jan.   31 

...do 

Feb.    « 
Feb.     7 


Mar.    7 


Mar.    * 
.Mar.  13 


Mar.  14 
..(to 


Mar.  14 
Mar.  31 


.4pr.     3  I 
,4pr.    4 
Apr.     5 
.\pr.    9 
Apr.   10 


QooruBiean 

Eleetkm  of  Speaker  of  House 

tin.  W). 
Prevfcjos  question  on  H  Res.  7,  adopting  rules  of  Slst 
CooR  asrulesoftOdContr.  (Vote  for  previous  ques- 
tion eat  oO  ail  amcftdments.^  (.N'ot  ordered.  179 
to  341.) 

Suh5tiiut«'  ammdment  to  rulea  of  Hoiup,  .strilcins  oat 
provtekin  p<>nnjttinK  committee  efaainnan  to  call 
bjU  up  for  debate  even  tbeo^  rajected  by  Rules 
Committee.  Ufraed  to.  J46  to  ITS.) 
H.  R.  1001,  authoriimg  axutmetion  of  "raper"  air- 
craft carrier,  SOMW  taos  of  naval  vessels,  and  coo- 
version  of  1 .000.000  tons  of  exMtac  VMseiB.  (Panad, 
SAStoO.) 

Qaommcali 

H.  R.  1734.  providJailloriviMfothtion  of  Oovemnient 
oootraets  for  oatiooai  defense,  where  such  contracts 
exceed  $100,000  per  j^ear.    (Ptssed,  377  to  0.) 

H.  R.  1,  eMablicbinK  a  praf.Tam  of  gratuitous  in- 
denuiity  for  survivors  oi  members  of  the  Anned 
Forces  who  die  In  active  service;  each  serriennan 
to  be  covered  in  the  aawon  of  110.000.  (Paned. 
300  too.) 

Quonus  call 

do I..11I' 

do ~      ~ 

Peffl-poiat  amendment.  pr«'.  otmpMaionaJ 

oottaotioii  bv  ttie  Presitkf.  >  redoctkui  of 

tartfti  below  level  determined  t>\  riififT  Commis- 
Itoa  to  be  a  perU  point,  to  H.  R.  j'612,  eitondiufj  au- 
tbority  for  neqwocai  trade  acreemoits.  (.%.dcHPted. 
33S  to  tOS.) 

Motion  to  reeammH  H.  R.  3613,  increasfng  peanut 
aereace  allotments  and  marketinx  quotas.  (Re- 
jected. 174  to  Iiaj 

Quomm  caU,...,^.,..^„._,_ ^^^ 

do 

H   K  I.M.V  to  ftufh '  V  rinmniiMlliiiiiirr" 

executive  :tp>ndv-  iaonMliv MMtnt 

Pre»We«tial«»honijujau(aireo«»nltatlooa  (Re- 
leeMd,  t«r  to  227.) 

Quc>rTi"<  "^M     

B   k  ararartM'FnaiidentVRe^^ 

Pl»i!  I  A  !«}  rcfa^ve  to  the  RFC.  (Failed  of 
adoption,  aw  to  11)7,  a  oowtltatloaal  maiorttjr  of  2U 
hetot  '•golwd  l«  diaapfirave  reanaBiiatioa  irians.) 

",  ^e  ^r-  pn»f»*i««««««diMti«i  of  H.  suam, 

^"^  'i*?™  **"*"  PObUc  Untbig  sn'l  commu- 
mtyfeetttiMMKlMrrieea.    (SiMMle<l     -   •    .>!9.) 

Amendmu  to  H.  B.  32B3.  approprtat  for 

TrWMfT  »d  Pwtal  DapwtSMBta  reducrn*  postal 
SSSS?*^'?^^  •"**"■  O^PertMtf.*^^ 
iMted.  IN  to  1980 

<;>uot'in:  call 

'lo 

.....do . 

do 

H  »  »«^,  fiiiuhiifie'ibi'iiliiiii  ^'^^'tntatoen  of' 
ttie  Oixtriet  of  Colombia  to  eetabUab  darikfat  sav 
la«tJi»«.    (Paswd.  rs  to  113.)  — #"^ 


My  vote 


Prcvnt. 
Martin. 

No. 


Aye. 


(Re- 


Do. 


Present 
Aye. 

Do. 


Present. 

no. 

Do. 
Aye. 


Da 


Pnaeot. 
Da 
Na 


Present 
.iye. 


No. 
Aye. 


Aya. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 


Roil 
cnU 
No. 


36 


27 
» 
29 
30 


31 


Date 


196 1 
Apr.   10 


Apr.  11 
...do.... 

Apr.  13 
—do 


...do. 


33     Apr.   18 
33   ...do 


I 


34 
35 
30 
37 

38 


40 


41 


42 


43 


43 


Apr.  34 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  36 
May  1 
May  a 
...do 


...do 

May    3 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Idehtiflcotion  and  result  of  vote 


bii 


.\mendment 

priations   „ 

commodity 

jected,  158  t 

Quorum  call. 

do 

do.... 

Motion  to  .._ 
tive  Servi« 
Universal 

S.  1.  19.M 

estahluhing 
Training. 

Quorum  call. 

Jensen  amen* 
for  Federal 
menf 

tain  exc 
canoies.    (. 

Quorum  call. 

...do 

.-.do 

do 

....do 

Gary  _  .. 
Interior  ^^— 
Southeaster 
(.\dopted, 

Harris 
tertor  _.., 
funds  nr  „_ 
ministratfoi 

Short  am 
terior  a 
de 
347  ta 

Ford 
terior 

funds 

ooaMraeUet 

PickMt 
terior 
funds 


H.  R.  3387.  third  supplemental  appro- 
,  redudnr  administrative  fimds   for 
credit  corporations  by  $730,000.    (Re- 
2SQ.} 


re«|anmit  S.  1,  I95I  amendments  to  8elec- 
Act,  and  establishing  Commission  lor 
fOHary  Trainmg.    (Rejected.    121    to 

am^adroents  to  Selective  Serviee  Art,  and 
Commission    for    Univenal   Military 
Passed.  372  to  44). 

amendlnent  to  H.  R.  3700,  Vppropriatians'biD 

Secority  Apency  and  Labor  Depart- 

limlti  i|f  replacement  of  personnel  {with  cer- 

rtptions)  to  25  percent  of  va- 

A  loptcd.  206  to  143.) 


amendn  ent 


appn  w\ax 

alkwi  ad  I 

■  and  oaa 


Taber 
Interior 
thetands. 
ooluliuctlua 


apt  rof 


■I  a 


apfm  vlatioi 
eo  stmction  I 


amandi  ant 


to  H.  R.  3790.  Department  of  the' 
.  nation  bill.  dek-ttn(r  S3,40n.ono  for 
Power  Administration  coostmetioos. 
to  143.1 

to  H.  R.  378(>.  Department  of  In- 

in  bill,  redocinK  by  $530,U00  tbe 

_.ilon  by  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 

f  Adopted,  333  to  173.) 

to  H.  R.  37W,  Department  of  In- 

ion  bill,  to  prevent  use  of  ftinds  for 

Mtooori  pnniect.    (Adopted, 


to  H.  R.  37W),  Department  of  In- 
ioo  bill,  cutting  35^^  million  from 
for  Bonn.'vilic  Pow.T  .\dmlnistration 
( \ 

•  partment  of  In- 

iOQ  tuU.  eultius  «MMHO  tma  tbe 

lor  management  of  laadt  and  re- 

o  earmark  tl.aoO.OOO  for  nae  In  saa  and 

ration.    (Adoptwl.  a»  to  MiJ 

t  to  H.  R.  3780.  Department  of 

•PI  QivMioa  bill.  iMkHtaf  by  ttt.000.eoo 

PffmM  the  BtBvsa  of  Reckmatkm  for 

•ad  litoMflatlan  of  authorised  recla- 

*^      (AilapM  337  to  IflO). 

t  to  H.  R.  3780.  DisfawtmiBt  »i 

bill,  preventing  ost  oi  ftmds 

tapUokla  power  *""— rhrlnff  hdKtks 

iKTiee  etntiMli  hsTe  bMicBlmd 

to  MSw) 

t  to  B.  R.  3790.  Department  ol 

I  bill,  permitting  the  SUing  of 

.  ^.  _i««  •*  TKandea  that  occur  in 

or  mlartar  during  yenr  (with  certain 

(AdOfNcd,  224  to  \m.) 


linoraM  aprfotfon 
(XMUtmo  tapUcala 
)Vbee  BfiKTk 


My  vote 


Aye. 


Prcamt. 
Do 
Do. 

Aye. 


Do 


PrsBcnt. 
Aye 


Preseni 

Dc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Aye. 


Do. 


Aye. 


Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
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Roil 
can 
No 


47 
4a 


4» 


SI 


Data 


My  vote 


My  Tot« 


...do... 


M 
&5 
5« 

S7 


38 


May 
May 


Quorum  «aO. . 

B.R«.Baci 
maUncaiK' 
indepcndei  ' 
of  order  ae» 


ii.B. 

OfBeesBd 

»iid  waivmgpoiBte 

■i<l  d.  218  to  158.) 


•I 
02 
• 

63 
64 
«5 


t6 


S7 

« 
fi8 
70 


71 


77 
73 


4 

.•5 
76 


77 

7» 
TV 


«0 

a 

83 
U 


84 


May  10 
.May  15 
May  17 
..do 


.do 


May  22 

May  23 

May  M 

...do 

June! 

...do 

...do 


...do 


...do 

Jane  S. 
Jane  6. 
...do... 


...do. 


June 
..do. 


JtBie  11 
Jun«  13 
..do 


Jime  15 
June  18 
...do 


June  20 


eaecotive  and 

ta 

t»be 

[AdgfUcd.  tn  to  1114 

to  H.  K.  an. 

btdceendRat 

President 'SH 

ting  carry-over  of 

MB  to  128.) 
Qwvum  cuU.. 
H.  R.  357C.  extondinc  Dii|itoeed  Penoos  Act  for  < 

months.   ai>>— t   iBenMtaf  nombrr  «( 
(Pmw  11.313  to  C) 


tasdB.    (A 


Overridinxof  Presidrnt's  v<etoaf  H.  R.STM^  toicqoke 
apfiaaeai  «f  wrtain  fond  traaactfoas 
(Veto  aTBRMdni.  B13  to  «.) 
it  to  B.  R.  3073. 1  tepartmrot  of  Aini- 
bM,  permiltinr  the  ftllinr  of 
3B  percent  of  vaeanciea  tkak  aeear  la 
btIdc  year,  vitta 
2i4toiaL) 


Jenaea 


not  I 


Prrsc&L 
Aye. 


Pnacnt. 
Aye- 


Da 


Aye. 


Qoarmo 

...do 

....do 

B.  R.  3791.  to  furaiia cmonaBoey  iood  reiiaf  to  India  by 

In^  SI9MMUB00.    (Paved.  3M  to  MJ 
Quoiiuiajl 

..  .da 

Motnii  to  adioum  (made  to  delay  ooasidMatfoa  of 

B.  R.  4141.  Dtstriet  of  Cotombia  taw-enforcemont 

btU)      (Rejcted.  t  to  224.) 
Motna  that  Book  eoasUer  B    R.  4141.  Di  trici  oi 

Coimnbia  bw  enforcement  bifl.    lAxrcrd  to.  328 

io3.) 
QoarameaB. 


91 

n 


M 


Job*  B 


Joae  % 
L„d». 


Jnna  37 


....do 

....do.. 

Conkfener  report  aa  B.  R.  3781. 
food  relief  to  India  by 
to.  3SSto».) 

Motion  to  strike  oat  eaaeliaf  dMMe  ef  (ad  tttoakll) 
n.  R.  a  14.  to  provide  lar  BrtaMMttanit  ot a  TeMrwW 
hospital  for  Nefro  vetanaa  at  tbe  MrUtpfoee  of 
Booker  T.  WMhington.    (AtCMed  ta  3S-1I7.) 

Qooram  call.. 

Conference  report  OB  8.  L  eatandjai  aad  ivrWas  salM- 
tiv«  serviee  ad  t1>bi*lm  uCemmhim m  Uni- 
venal  TraiDJBC  and  Serrto.    (Aveed  ta  92  to  4L) 

Qootuu  call 

do — 

Motion  to  rceaannit  B.  R.  43Mw  makinc  aporepria- 
tfon  for  eirfl  fnoetionB  adaitolMend  by  the  Dapwt- 
ment  of  tbe  .Mnqr,  vMi  laMiHfHM*  to  iaawt  ml 
ealhd  Janwm  i ■  ii  ilwiiit  to  Mmtt  iwiilnjraii  lit  to 
35  percent.    (.Agreed  to.  IM  to  163.) 

MotMn  to  ad)oam.    (Befoctod.  75  to  la) 


Da 
Da 
Aye. 


Da 


Absaat. 

PresMiC* 
Da 
No. 


Da 


S.  J.  Kaa  18c 


to  sti 
alty 


apfilfoattaa  ef  eertato  laws 
~aye«  with  respect 
Hid  NiBitx  Lay. 
(Dtfoatod.  OO  to  ItiJ 


Mattaa  to  recommit  B.  R.  4473,  raising  Uiesrjonjooa. 
toCotoaBttaecaWsytaadMcaaa.  (Bejocted.  ITI 
to2aj 

B.  R.  «m.  nUtag  taai  trjMuHH  (PMnd.  383  to 
ItO.) 

Qaorameafl 

H.  R.  4431.  axtoDdtacaadrarMBB  District  of  Cotom- 
bia BbimhiJ  B«Bt  Act    (PBMd.  in  to  I2BJ 


Na 
Aya 


PBeacnL 
Da 
Da 

Na 


Aye. 


Preaent. 
Aye. 


PresenL 
Da 
Na 


Da 
PreacsA. 
Na 


I  report  on  8.  Con.  Raa.  11,  raaffiradatt  tbe 
n  of  ttaa  JLBMtea  pacc>te  to  aB  tba  paoptai 

of  the  warM.  iMhidiBf  Oa  pMptai  of  Om  Bavtat 

UaiHL    (AffwdtaMitoC) 


..do... 


R.  32a,eKtoadlng  aad  aiwtndlwt 

-     "^  -         -  -     -  «f  the  We 

)  to  13* J 


MotioB  far  prertotg  qtKatkaoo  B.  B<«.  387,  prorid- 


tn,         _       . 
Mia  n.    (Ptveteos 
antoMBD 
H.BaaSV.im«til     ~ 
«r  H.  J.  Rea.  277. 
tfarwKb  July  SL   (Amd  lojl 

a  IMniMai  iiilBUlai  to  IHbAi  af 

-    ~  -  •» 

(Refectad.  m  to  2011) 


Uotteto 


rale  for 

as  18 


ti. 

Da 
Da 
Na    « 


Aya 


Na 

Prenot 
Aya 


Prcaeat 
Aja 


Aboent. 
Pieseat 
Na 


122 


m 


134 


...do„.- 


Jaly   20 


MBS.   _ 

to.2ilS\ol«.> 

toH.R.an. 

Act  ef  1260. 

a  MBde  oMraiciHBMBt  aancy  toaerre 

ilato  aad  laeal  n>yeruMati  and  thetr  tai  ^opponed 

(Re)eetcdJMto3Sl.) 

Bope  amaadment  to  B.  R.  3S71,  amandttir  aad  ex 

Prtidartlao  Act  tt  1800;  prevcatlnit 

ttie  idaElav  ef  quotaa  on  U'  ' 

(Admi8d.3»ioie7.} 
W  jiBott  I wn  !■  I II I  to  H.  R.  2871,  ■laadl—  ad  n 
liTfTn:  Dilato  PradBction  Act  af  MHl,  ddfotlng 
PmaSaat**  aatlwaRj  to  erect  ptaata  foataifoa  etc- 
hot  paailttbiK  toataBatkori  of  Qoewwrnssit  aaaia 
eqolpaMBt  ta  Oowemment  or  prlwata 
rAenedto.2etoIM)    _ 

n 


Hardy  aiueadaent  to  H.  R.  3871.  aowadlBC  ad 
tendtof  Diduaii  PFadortfoa  Ad  af  mk  diM 
aath«aRy  to  create  new  flimeni— it  niuwall 


by  Eaeeattve  ordv.    (AdopCed,  3M  to  M.) 

CammitteeaaeadaMat  toH.  B.  3BT,  ■■undtat  aad 

eatandifw  Difeaaa  PradaBtta  Act  af  IMI.  aattei^ 

Irimaiiiba*  «r  m  paiiid  tatov  May  N.  iMi. 

«f  8aiki<lia8l  OBHMdltlto.  bttt 


Oa 


Aya 


12t 

...da.... 

121 

-_do.... 

m 

...do.-.. 

138 

...do 

128 

...do. 

130 

...da..-. 

131 

...do.... 

m 

Xnly   25 

to  H.  K.  mn. 

ActafUMCpra- 

iBMdMH.  K. 2V1, 

Prodaetfoa  Act  af  MB.  to 
a  nartoa  af  l28dBya.  prtecs  aad  vaces 
aaatberafoirlaha^relaealaf  Jaly',  tKl.eaeep* 
for  nitoiHuial  prodiKti  betow  parity.    (Roieeted, 

rntoso 

Pa^e-Cofo  (KaaH)   amendment  to  B.   R.   3S71. 
~  ~       ~    eaaa  PradaetfoM  Afll « 

a  Bwaato  far  errir^  at  aedhy 

proftt    (B#«lid.lllto2BJ 
D^awt  aaadaeal  to  H.  R.  SKTl.  fwdjag  ad 
eafwaa^Deiato  Pradatlan  Act  of  n»^««Dpt- 

to  atoirt  aapidy.^  (R;8itnd.  ao  to  3ia) 

mia^  P*—»  fi»**rtiM  Act  if  Mdl^ 

iBjia.   (AdaviidL2nto82.) 
CaaMBi8lw aM«*aal  toB.  R.  3871 

Act  if  an. 


Da 
Da 


Aya 


Uo. 


Na 


Aya 


Mctfoe  to 

tendii^ 

lI7to2N.) 

B.   R.   3871. 


JDCVn— App. 


Act  of  1888. 


V 


to  caotrol  of  i 
MI  to  173.) 
B.  R    3871, 

rndoinioaAetaflMaL   (1 


the  Defence 
tots.) 


Da 


Do. 


De. 


Present. 
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IM 
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21 
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-do. 
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-do 
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-t- 
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do... 

8.3006,  to 
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extend , 
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to 
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Motion  to 

B.  R. 

veil 

able 
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B.  Res.  4901 
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Tkc  Macedonian  Quettioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  o'lio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIV18 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
previously  granted  to  me  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following: 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Macedoiilan  Political  OrsAnlzaUon  (MPO)  of 
tbe  United  States  and  Canada  held  at  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  on  8ept«m»«r  2.  S.  and  4.  1951. 
guided  by  the  cause  of  attaining  a  lasting 
Balkan  peace,  and  having  under  considera- 
tion the  existing  state  of  conditions  there, 
.  dee-ns  it  as  its  Imperative  duty  to  make  it 
known  to  the  world  public  opinion  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

1.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time,  the  Balkan  SUtea 
have  always  presented  a  danger  point  in 
Europe.  The  chief  cause  for  the  existence  trf 
this  sltuaUon  is  MacedonU.  a  country  o* 
25,000  square  miles  and  with  a  population  of 
nearly  3,O(X.0OG  people. 

While  the  Ottoman  empire  still  partially 
dominated  the  Balkans,   the  populaUon  of 
Macedonia  was  subjected  to  a  brutal  oriental 
raglme.     Taking   advantage  of   the  existing 
hard  ttate  of  conditions  In  Macedonia,  some 
of  the  Balkan  States  promptly  directed  thehr 
political   and   territorial   aaplrations  toward 
Macedonia.     They   did    not    even   bother   to 
conform  with  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  name  of  its  own  cause. 
bad  alre«dy  been  organized  for  a  struggle 
whose  aim  and  purpose  was  tlie  creation  of 
a  free  and  Independent  state  within  the  geo- 
graphic   limits   of   Macedonia.     The   Balkan 
States,  encouraged  by  some  of  the  great  Etiro- 
pean     powers,     obstinately     followed     their 
egotistic     designs-     This     situation     quickly 
brought   them   to   conflicts,   contradictions, 
and  rivalry,  which  readily  ensued  into  wars. 
Because  of  Macedonia,  in  the  course  of  tlu-ee 
decades  (1912-41)   four  wars  occurred  In  the 
Balkans. 

2  The  Turkish  regime  over  Macedonia  was 
orerthrown  in  1912.  But  the  Balkan  Chris- 
tian nations,  who  miraculously  allied  them- 
selves, declared  war  on  Turkey  In  order  to 
free  Macedonia.  Such  waa.  at  least,  tbelr 
avowal.  Instead  of  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tive of  their  open  declaration  they  soon  be- 
gan to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  as  • 
result  Macedonia  was  divided  Into  three 
parts  United  under  the  Turkish  rule.  Mace- 
donia emerged,  in  1913,  partitioned  by  her 
"emancipators."  Macedonia  now  assumed 
the  position  of  eighteenth-century  Poland. 

Today  Macedonia  r«naina  divided  among 
Yugoslavia.  Greece,  and  Bulgaria.  The  Paris 
peace  treaties  of  1919  did  not  alter  the  ex- 
Istlni?  Balkan  situation.  The  Injtistlces  in- 
flicted upon  Macedonia  after  the  second 
Balkan  War  (1913)  continued  to  exist.  The 
p«iod  between  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  was  full  of  tlireata  to  world  peace. 
Again,  l)ecause  of  Macedonia,  the  Balkan 
States  were  unable  to  achieve  friendly  under- 
standing: this  unfcM^tmate  situation  has- 
tened to  encourage  Hitler^  aggresalon  toward 

the  Balkans.  

8.  Although  the  Second  World  War  termi- 
nated with  a  crushing  defeat  of  naalsm  and 
fascism,  no  substantial  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Balkans.  The  condiUons  as 
created  at  Bucharest  In  1913  remain.  The 
Atlantic  Charter  had  the  same  fate  as  Preal- 
dent  WUaon's  14  ptdnta.  Today  a  new  ag- 
peMlon  endangort  the  Balkans.  They  again 
censtltute  a  danger  point  in  soothaaetaam 
Btirope.  And  the  center  of  this  danger  point 
la    Macedonia,    toward    which    the    several 


Balkan  States  have  directed  their  tetrttorial 
•ppetltee. 

Ftom  tbB  tUM^h  Commtmlst  Tito  enter- 
Ulna  ambitions  that  some  day  he  might  be 
able  to  acquire  an  outlet  to  the  Aegean  Sea. 
Until  June  l»4e  Tito's  Tugoriav  prees  has 
morv  than  once  written  about  this  preten- 
aloo.  To  attain  this  cAJectlve  numerous 
guerrilla  bao<te  were  dtopatebed  troiB  Yugo- 
slavia to  Greek  Macedonia  eo  that  they  may 
capture  this  proviace  and  readl  Salonika. 
Ctirrently  the  Bulgarian  Commtmlat  govern- 
ment continues  to  plead  fw  the  annexation  of 
Yugoslav  and  Greek  Macedonia.  In  Athens, 
oo  the  othw  hand,  many  declarations  are  be- 
ing made  to  the  effect  that,  for  the  security  of 
Orecoe.  the  annexatiOD  of  Bulgarian  and  part 
of  Yugortav  Maoedoaita  to  neoenanry. 

4.  It  la  quite  obvious  that,  by  the  creation 
ot  and  the  continued  existence  of  such  con- 
ditions In  the  Balkans,  there  may  yet  gen- 
erate the  necessary  spark  to  Ignite  the  third 
world  war.     In  thla  case.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that    not    a    adn^e    ot»e    of    the    Interested 
Balkan  states  evw  carea  to  know  the  wishes 
erf  the  Macedonian  population.    In  the  three 
parts  of  divided  Macedonia  the  inhabiunta 
have  no  way  of  expressing  their  own  wishes 
as  to  then-  destiny.     Since  laW.  when  the 
Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organl- 
EaUon  (IMBO).  was  created  and  again  dur- 
ing 1903   (When  the  Macedonia  pop^attoat 
rose  with  arms  in  hand  apilwt  tbe  Tttrtdhh 
nile)  the  population  of  Macedonia  declared 
that  It  '-rtahea  to  govern  itaelf.     It  cheerfully 
accepted  the  motto  of  the  renowned  Britlah 
statesman.  William  Gladstone:    "Macedonia 
for  the  Maoadoolans. "     And  today,  if  the 
Macedonian  people  are  free  to  express  them- 
selves,  the    great    majority    of   the   popula- 
tion would  demand  the  creation  of  a  free, 
united  and  Independent  Macedonian   state 
unit,  which  may  eventually  serve  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  formation  of  a  Balkan  federa- 
tion. 

5.  While  the  Macedonian  question  re- 
mains unsettled,  there  will  never  be  peace  In 
the  Balkans.  The  best  solution  of  this  cpMs- 
tion  Is,  of  course,  to  let  the  Macedonian  peo- 
ple govern  themselves  under  the  protectorate 
of  the  United  Nations.  With  such  an  ar- 
rangement, no  one  of  the  Balkan  states  could 
have  the  courage  to  provoke  war  because  of 
MacedonU.  And  as  a  consequence,  the  pop- 
nlatlc»  of  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  would 
psMrify  Itself  and  devote  Its  energies  to  cre- 
ative economic  endeavors,  which  are  so  nee- 
eseary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  B«dkan 
peoples  and  the  peace  of  mankind. 


''Wl^re  Tliere's  a  WUF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICKUAM 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  RBPBJES«WTATIVE3 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 


Mr.  SHAPER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 

adage  that  "where  there's  a  will  there's 

a  way"  applies  most  aptly  to  the  matter 

of  economy  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  the  recent  newly  professed 

interest  on  the  p>art  of  a  few  DeCttocrats 
in  Congress  in  wa>-s  of  achieving  econ- 
omy would  be  considerably  more  impres- 
sive if  that  interest  were  matched  by  a 
corresponding  past  record  of  a  will  for 
economy. 

The  unexpected  House  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  increase 
last  week  is  a  case  in  point.  Unques- 
Uonably  some  of  the  House  Members 
who  switched  to  a  •"no"  vote  have  become 


aware  of  the  rumblings  of  revolt  among 
alarmed  and  angry  taxpayers  back  home, 
and  felt  that  an  economy  pesiure  was 
in  order.  But  those  who  switched  their 
TOte  for  this  reason  have  repented  too 
late.  The  damage  was  done  when  these 
same  Members  consistently  and  reck- 
lessly voted  for  excessive  appropriations 
and  for  more  and  more  blank  checks  for 
the  administration. 

Consider  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
after  spending  9  mouths  trying  to  devise 
methods  of  increasing  taxes  by  $5  '50- 
000.000.  the  House  to<*  onli'  4  hour.s  of 
debate  to  vote  a  give-away  of  $8,800.- 
000.000  for  so-called  foreign  .~'d. 

When  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  reckless  and  excessive  expendi- 
ture suddenly  shy  away  from  voting  a 
tax  increase  which  will  go  only  part  of 
the  way  toward  paying  the  fiddler,  the 
genuineness  of  their  will  for  economy  is 
certainly  in  doubt.  It  looks  more  like 
a  belated  and  futUe  atteck  of  political 
Jitters. 

Recently  the  appointed  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Bl«r  Moody,  ha.-^  been 
makme  more  headlines  for  himself  by 
urging  enactment  of  the  McClellan  bill 
which  would  create  a  joint  House -Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  a  staff  of 
fiscal  experts,  perhaps  75  in  number,  who 
would  check  on  the  way  in  which  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  spend  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congres.s.  thereby 
providing  the  proposed  Conraiittee  on 
the  Budget  with  information  and  guid- 
ance. 

It  sounds  very  fine.  But  this  splf  i  did 
display  of  interest  in  the  way  to  achieve 
economv  would  be  more  convincing  if 
there  were  evidence  of  a  corresponding 
will  fo-  economy. 

Moody's  record,  so  far  as  the  will  for 
economy  is  concerned,  is  entirely  clear 
On  27  roU  calls  involving  actual  economy 
proposals  totaUng  $7,966,384,713.  he 
voted  for  economy  on  measures  aggregat- 
ing only  »222.334.430.  He  voted  against 
economy  on  proposals  aggregating  $7.- 
640.362,783.  And  he  was  absent  and 
impaired  on  roll  calls  involving  an  addi- 
tiooftl  $103,687,500.  By  way  of  contrast. 
Repid>lican  Senator  Ferguson,  of  Michi- 
gan, cast  an  economy  vote  or  was 
paired  in  favor  of  economy  on  all  of  the 
items  totaUng  $7  966.384.713. 

There  is  another  matter  of  record  so 
far  as  the  will  and  the  way  to  economy 
is  concerned. 

In  1947.  in  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  Republican-conironed 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
Ibat  time  created  a  full-time  staff  of  10 
tofwtigators  who  made  defiiled.  sys- 
tematic and  continuing  economy  studies. 
including  nearly  a  dosen  special  studies 
of  executive  depaitment  agencies  with  a 
View  to  ferreting  out  waste  and  inefB- 
ciency  and  establishing  sound  economies. 

Largely  through  these  efforts,  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Eightieth  Congress  balanced  the 
budget  2  years  in  a  row.  It  made  savings 
of  $9  800  000.000  It  reduced  the  national 
debt  $7,000,000,000  i:  cut  $4  800.000,000 
off  the  Ux  burden,  with  71  percent  of  the 
tax  relief  going  to  persons  with  incomes 
under  $5,000.  It  took  7.000.000  persona 
off  the  Ux  rolls  entirely— all  lower  braA- 
et  taxpayers.  Yet  this  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  voted  more  funds  for 
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national  defense  than  Mr.  Truman  per- 
naitt^^d  to  be  used. 

The  veo'  first  thing  that  the  Demo- 
crats did  after  Mr.  Trumans  surprise  vic- 
tory in  1948  was  to  fire  this  Appropria- 
tions Committee  investigating  staff  and 
return  to  the  old  system  of  having  execu- 
tive department  personnel  make  investi- 
gations of  executive  department  expend- 
itures— which  is  like  having  a  bank  ex- 
amined by  members  of  its  own  staff. 

Yes,  where  there  is  a  will  for  economy, 
ways  of  achieving  it  will  be  found.  And 
vice  versa. 


Okio  Power  Co.  Maintaias  Semce  During 
41 -Day  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
previously  granted  to  me  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following: 

The  Ohio  Power  Co..  one  of  seven  operat- 
ing companies  of  the  American  Ga«  St  Elec- 
tric Co  .  experienced  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  a  41-day  strike  The  strike 
started  in  the  companvL  three  major  gen- 
erating plants  on  July  21  and  spread  to  In- 
clude one  of  five  operatiag  divisions  on  Au- 
gust 1.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  Its 
4,000  employees  ^-ere  Involved. 

The  Ohio  Power  Co.  serves  367.000  cus- 
tomers in  50  of  Ohio's  88  counties.  These 
customers  Include  ail  the  essential  services 
which  are  vital  to  our  everyday  living,  com- 
mercial establishments,  municipalities,  resi- 
dential areas,  both  rural  and  urban,  and 
hundreds  of  major  industries,  many  of  which 
are  engaged  In  defense  work. 

During  this  41-day  strike  service  was  main- 
tained to  all  of  Ohio  Power  Co  "s  367,000  cus- 
tomers Not  a  single  Industrial  plant  was 
shut  down  because  of  lack  of  power,  or  were 
any  asked  to  curtail  operations. 

The  company  operated  its  three  p>ower 
plants  and  the  division  with  supervisory  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  strike. 

While  many  things  contributed  to  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  give  full  electric  service 
during  the  strike,  there  were  four  primary 
factors  which  chsracterlze  the  Ohio  Power 
Co. 

Plrst.  The  company,  as  a  public  utility, 
fully  recognizes  its  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility to  its  customers.  Therefore,  over  the 
years  It  has  built  an  electric  pwwer  system 
and  an  organization  of  people  capable  of  ful- 
filling Its  obligation  and  responsibility  even 
under  moet  advene  conditions. 

Second.  The  company  is  efRciently  organ- 
ized under  sound  mana;?emcnt  policies.  Its 
supervisory  personnel,  through  years  of  serv- 
ice and  advancement,  are  well  trained,  ex- 
perienced, and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  many  phases  of  the  business,  thus  were 
personally  able  to  operate  the  facilities  dur- 
ing the  strike. 

Third.  The  company's  facilities  and  equip- 
ment are  In  excellent  condition,  which  haa 
been  the  result  of  careful  planning  and  high 
standards  of  maintenance 

Fourth.  The  Ohio  Power  Co.  Is  Intercon- 
nected by  a  network  of  high  voltage  lines 
with  st8t«r  companies  in  the  American  Oas 
*  Bectrlc  system,  and  also  with  other  nearby 
•laetrle  utility  cconpantes.  With  such  an 
IntOTOonnected  system,  bad  there  been  a 
OMlor  equipment  failure  in  the  Ohio  Power 
Co.  customers  stlU  would  have  received 
■errioe. 


Let   GOP   Stick   to    Facts    on    Oar   Asia 
Policy:  They're  DamDing  Eaough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Saturday.  October  20, 1S51 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribxme: 

Let  thi  GOP  Stick  to  Facts  on  Oux  Asm 
PoLJCT:    Thct  HI   Damning    Enouou 

The  cabe  against  the  administration's 
China  policy  has  been  presented  recently  be- 
fore committees  where  questions  of  subver- 
sion or  disloyalty  were  paramount;  the  effort 
has  been  to  shadow  the  motives  of  varloiis 
Individuals  concerned.  It  is  an  effort  which 
has  not  been  very  asttitely  or  very  fairly  car- 
ried out,  and  Its  results  to  date  have  been 
singularly  unconvincing. 

This  approach  has  disturbing  Implications 
for  the  Republican  Party;  for  It  may  mean 
that  one  of  the  great  issues,  which  should 
form  the  substance  of  debate  and  choice  in 
the  campaigns  ahead,  will  be  lost.  On  finding 
that  nothing  subversive  was  Involved  in  our 
China  policy  the  public  may  very  well  Jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  has  been 
wrong  with  It. 

The  collapse  of  a  case  argued  on  narrow 
grounds,  and  pursued  with  methods  often 
reckless  and  Irresponsible,  may  be  taken  for 
the  collapse  of  an  Infinitely  sounder  and 
broader  case  against  the  statesmanship,  the 
competence  and  the  foresight  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

REPROOr    NEEDED    TOR    MISCALCtJLATINO 

Subversion,  disclosed  and  proven,  la  a 
monstrous  evil;  but  a  free  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  forget  that  miscalculation  also  needs 
to  be  reproved.  A  series  of  mistakes,  even 
where  motives  are  beyond  question,  needs  to 

•»  defined  and  the  responsible  party  rebuked. 

In  Britain  today  it  seems  not  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Conservative  opposition  that 
the  retrenchment  in  Iran  is  the  result  of  dis- 
loyalty, and  yet  the  Conservatives  are  quite 
properly  making  this  a  prime  Issue  In  the 
elections.  They  know  that  faulty  statesman- 
ship is  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  calling  upon 
the  voters  to  throw  out  a  government;  that 
fateful  and  costly  diminutions  of  national 
power  are  by  themselves  powerful  arguments 
for  a  change. 

In  this  spirit  the  Republicans  must  get 
the  China  issue — now  bemired  in  commit- 
tees— out  into  the  broad  light  of  the  public 
meeting.  It  Is  a  matter  that  needs  to  be 
expounded  and  Judged,  not  merely  Investi- 
gated. 

Rarely  does  an  opposition  party  have  an 
issue  on  which  It  can  go  more  confidently 
before  the  voters  than  that  which  has  fallen 
to  the  Republicans  through  the  defection 
of  the  preat  nation  that  had  so  long  been 
America's  friend,  that  had  been  a  principal 
ally  In  the  last  war,  and  that  had  promised 
to  l>e  a  bulwark  against  tyranny  In  the  post- 
war world. 

The  Republicans  were  not  responsible  for 
this  defection.  As  for  the  DcmocraU,  they 
may  claim  that  they  meant  well,  that  none 
would  have  done  better  than  they,  that  they 
only  suffered  the  inevitable:  yet  they  held 
power  during  this  whole  period  and  they 
cannot  escape  the  onus  of  a  gigantic  failure. 

This  Is  the  fact  wMch  must  be  made  clear. 
It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  the  Republicans,  and 
a  severe  blow  to  the  two-party  system.  If  this 
fact  Is  lost  sight  of  m  abortive  efforts  to 
defame  individuals. 


Let  the  Republicans  hold  the  mirror  xif 
t|>  the  melancholy  truth;  let  them  show  by 
1  rhat  steps  and  stages,  by  what  mlsjudgxnenta 
I  Dd  temporlzliiSB,  the  prise  of  Aal*  «m  cas^ 
I  vay.  The  voters  can  be  counted  on  to  d^ 
t  le  rest. 


Hht,  Chamberi,  and  the  Afe  of 
InnoceDce 


|( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

j        HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

I  or  MINNESOTA 

i  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVBS 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

i  Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  on?  of  th« 

(juestions  loyal  American  people  are  ali 
ways  asking  is  "Why  do  people  like  Hisi 
become  leftists?"    Under  leave  to  exl 
tend  my  remarks.  I  include  from  Comt 
Wientary  one  of  the  best  analyses  I  havo 
3een  of  this  troublesome  question.         | 
Was   there  really  "a   generation   on 
trial"  in  the  case  of  Alger  Hiss?    And  il 
Itiere  wac.  what  was  its  crime?    Lesllf 
A.  Fiedler  here  examines  the  Hiss  ca«e 
in     the     light    of     the     political — ant 
moral— history  of  our  time.    Mr.  Fied 
jfcr.  associate  professor  of  humanities  a  ; 
tpe   University   of   Montana,   has  pub 
Ushed  fiction,  poetry,  and  literary  critl- 
Oism  in  various  periodicals. 

(From  Commentary  of  August  1951 1 

4iss,  Crambxxs.  km  thm  Age  of  iNNocsNCs-i- 

Who  Was  Guiltt— Ajib  or  What? 

(By  Leslie  A.  Pledler) 
(Tou  will  either  aid  In  molding  hlstorj, 

*  history  will  mold  you.  and  In  the  caae  o  ' 
t>ie  latter,  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  wU  : 
Ue  indescribably  cruabed  and  maimed  In  th> 
ilrocess.  •  •  •  History  Is  not  a  bUnd 
^Mtm,  and  dees  not  pardon  the  bllnduesl 

*  others— Whlttaker  Chambers  in  19S1.)    j 
Alger  Hiss  Is  In  Jail.     The  last  legal  Judgf 

i^nts  have  been  passed.  The  decision  at 
tae  courts  stands:  OuUty  as  charged — guilty 
Ui  fact  of  treason,  though  technically  act 
($ued  only  of  perjury.  It  is  time,  many  ol 
i|s  feel,  to  forget  the  whole  business:  Thi» 
pk'lBon  doors  have  closed;  let  us  consider  tbi  t 
(|uestlon  also  cioeed.  But  history  Is  not  mt 
easily  satisfied.  Like  some  monumental 
mn,  11  grabs  us  by  the  lapels,  keeps  acreamf 
ijxg  into  our  faow  tba  same  story  over  an4 
o^er  again.  The  case  of  Judith  Coplon.  tha 
case  of  William  Renoington.  the  case  of  Julius 
«bd  Ethel  Rosenberg,  the  inevitable  case  of 
tcimorrow's  Mr.  X— the  names  change  but  th* 
meanings  are  the /same,  and  we  protect  tha^ 
;«e  have  long  since  got  the  point.  But  hav4 
we?  Of  what  wad  Alger  Hiss  guilty  anyhow^ 
The  statute  of  limitations  protected  His* 
ai^alnst  the  charge  of  having  passed  secr«4 
xaaterlal  from  State  Department  fllee  to  hla 
aCcxiser  Whlttaker  Chambers,  of  havinC 
placed  In  the  hands  of  agents  of  the  Soviet 
tinion  documents  which,  whatever  their  int 
ttlnslc  value,  enabled  our  present  enemies  t^ 
bfeak  some  of  our  most  Important  coded- 
"At  transaction  had  taken  place  in  1836  ani 
l|37 — a  war  away,  in  years  we  ourselves  fin4 
IC  dilBcult  to  remember.  In  years  some  of  u$ 
db  not  want  to  remember.  It  Ls  a  painful 
t&lng  to  be  asked  to  live  again  through  eventi 
1|  years  gone,  to  admit  one's  Identity  wltH 
t%e  per.on  who  bore  one's  name  in  a  by  no^ 
lacredlble  past.  It  Is  hardest  of  all  to  con* 
faae  that  one  Is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
tiat  past,  especially  when  such  acts  are  no>t 
p  aced  In  a  new  and  unforeseen  context  that 
cfkangM     their     meaning     entirely.       "No^ 
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GuOtyf"  one  wants  to  cry.  "thtt  is  not  what 
I  meant  at  all." 

And  yet  the  qualifying  act  at  moral  adult- 
hood Lb  precisely  this  admlaalon  of  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  past  and  lU  oooaequaooes. 
however  undeslred  or  unfowaeen.  8ocb  a 
recognition  Hiss  was  called  upon  to  make. 
Had  he  been  wUllng  to  say.  "Yes.  I  did  these 
things — things  It  Is  now  possible  to  caU 
treason — not  for  money  or  prestige,  but  out 
of  a  higher  allegiance  than  patrtotism":  had 
he  only  confessed  m  the  name  of  any  of  the 
loftier  platitudes  for  which  men  are  pre- 
pared publicly  to  admit  the  breaking  of 
lesser  laws,  he  need  not  even  have  gone  to 
prison      Why  did  he  Ue? 

Had  Hiss  told  the  truth,  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  case  might  have  been  different. 
might  have  attained  that  dignity  of  tragedy 
for  which  Allstalr  Cooke  »  looks  through  its 
dossiers  in  vain.  The  defenders  of  Hiss,  and 
of  the  generation  they  take  him  to  repre- 
sent, would  have  been  delivered  from  the 
Intolerable  plight  that  prompted  them,  dur- 
ing the  trials,  to  declare  at  one  and  the  same 
USM  that  (a)  Hiss  was  innocent  of  the 
charges,  the  victim  of  a  malevolent  psycho- 
path and  (b)  even  if  he  was  teduUeally 
guilty,  he  had  the  moral  right,  in  thoa*  years 
of  betrayal  leading  to  Munich,  to  give  his 
primary  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Why 
did  he  Ue,  and  lying,  lose  the  whole  point  of 
tte  case  in  a  maae  of  Irrelevant  data:  the 
■l^nature  on  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  a 
car,  the  date  a  typewriter  wa*  repalredf 

The  Ue,  It  Is  necessary  to  see.  was  no  mere 
accident,  but  was  of  the  essence  of  the  case, 
a  clue  to  the  deepest  significance  of  what  was 
done  and  to  the  moral  atmosphere  that  made 
the  deed  possible.  We  can  see  Hiss'  Ue  now 
In  a  larger  context,  beside  WUllam  Reming- 
ton's even  more  vain  denials  of  Elizabeth 
Bttxtley's  charges,  and  the  fantastic  affirma- 
tions of  Innocence  by  Julius  and  Ethel  Ros- 
enl>erg.  These  were  not,  after  all.  common 
criminals,  who  plead  Innocent  mechanlcaUy 
on  the  acvice  of  counsel;  these  were  t)eUev- 
ers  In  a  new  society,  for  whose  sake  they  had 
already  deceived  their  closest  friends  and 
endangered  the  security  of  their  country.  In 
tha  past  (and  even  jret  in  the  present — the 
p^jierto  Rlcan  nationalists,  for  Instance)  such 
poUtlcal  Idealists  welcomed  their  trials  aa 
forums,  opporttinitles  to  declare  to  the  world 
the  high  principles  behind  their  actions,  the 
loyalty  to  the  march  of  histcry  and  the  even- 
tual triumph  of  socialism  that  had  brought 
them  to  the  bar.  They  might  have  been.  In 
some  eyes  at  least,  spectacular  martyrs:  they 
chose  to  behave  Instead,  befcw*  the  eyes  of 
all,  like  blustering  petty  thieves. 


"Allstalr  Cooke,  A  Generation  on  Trial.     In 
addition  to  Mr.  Cooke's  book,  a  th<»ough  and 
scrupulous  work,  though  one  with  many  of 
wtaoae  interpretations  I  disagree,  I  have  tised 
for  this  article  de  Toteda&o  and  Lasky's  Seed* 
of  Treason,  which  to  naarred  by  a  journalistic 
and  1 1 1 1 1  nrtramaWr  style,  but  contains  much 
valuable  background  material   and  sets  the 
Kte  case  in  an  illuminating  c<mtext  of  Com- 
munist espionage  on  two  continents.    I  have 
also  consulted   the  newspaper  accounts  of 
th«  case,  particularly  those  of  the  New  Tork 
Tlmea.   and    the    printed    hearings    of     the 
House    Un-American   Activities    Committee; 
While  for  further  baefcpound.  I  have  turned 
to  the  New  Masses  for  1931.  and  various  other 
official  Communist   publications.     I  do   not 
know  parsonally  either  of  the  principals  in 
the  case,  nor  have  I  made  any  attempt  to 
communleata  with  them.     I  have  no  private 
or  special  sources  of  lixformation.    What  I 
have  attempted  In  this  piece  is  an  analysis 
based  on  publicly  available  documents,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  my  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  that  world  of  values  and  beliefs 
out  of  which  the  Incidents  of  the  case  arose. 
It  Is  the  lack  of  such  experience  and  knowl- 
edge which  makw  mma  Mr.  Cooked  earefal 
and  subtle  txxik  nalaa  wbat  sswni  to  m«  the 
entlal  point. 


Not  that  the  avowals  of  Innocence,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Hiss,  were  not  affecting. 
Despite  the  ataaurdlty  of  his  maunderixk«s 
about  "fOTfery  by  typewriter."  there  was 
something  moving — for  a  generation  brought 
up  on  stories  of  Dreyftu  and  Tom  Mooney, 
and  growing  to  social  awareness  Ummgk  the 
Sacco-Vanaettl  trial  and  the  campalpis  to 
free  the  Scottsboro  boys— in  Bias's  final 
courtroom  pose  as  the  victim.  Even  now.  it 
is  hard  to  realize  bow  little  claim  he  has  to 
the  title.  For  here  was  no  confessed  revcrtu- 
tionary,  nuirked  by  his  avowed  principles,  his 
fiwltii  accent,  his  skin  color,  as  talr  came 
fcr  tbe  frame-up;  here  was  a  superemlBantly 
respectable  civil  servant  from  tbc  better 
schools,  accused  by  the  obvious  outalder,  the 
self-declared  rebel  and  renegade,  Whittakw 
Chambers.  Hlas  seemed  to  desire  both  the 
pathos  of  the  persecuted  and  the  aura  ctf  un- 
blamtafaad  ravecUblllty.  His  is.  as  we  shall 
sec.  the  ptuffilfir  front  mind  at  bay.  incapa- 
ble'of  iMiiiesly  even  when  there  is  no  hope  in 
anything  elat. 

After  the  hung  Jtiry.  the  second  trial,  the 
reams  ot  evidence  that  frittered  away  the 
drama  in  boredom,  one  thing  is  quite  clear. 
Twenty  of  twenty-four  Jurors,  presumably 
twenty  of  twenty-four  of  us.  believed  that 
Alger  Hlaa  was  guilty  of  the  perjury  with 
which  he  was  charged,  of  the  treason  with 
which  he  could  not  be  charged. 

For  many,  that  verdict  may  be  sufficient; 
for  some.  It  to  rwt  enough.  These  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  total  Issue  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Alger  Hlaa  remalna  sUll  to 
be  solved.  The  verdict  of  the  courts  applies 
only  to  the  facts  as  defined  by  precedent  and 
law.  a  few  fragmoito  torn  from  their  rich 
human  contexts  and  presented  to  a  group 
of  men  deliberately  chosen  for  their  relative 
ignorance  of  those  contexts,  and  for  the 
likelihood  of  their  not  t>eing  sympathetically 
involved  with  the  passions  and  motlvss 
which  underlay  them. 

Is  there  any  sense  in  which  Hiss  to  sym- 
tMUcally    innocent — in    which    he   may.    in- 
deed, have  made  the  mtotake  of  having  passed 
certain  papers  via  Chambers  to  the  Buaalaa 
agent.  Colonel  Bykov.  but  out  of  such  naive 
devotion  to  the  good  that  it  is  a  travesty  of 
Justice    to    find    him    on    merely    technical 
grounds   guUty?      It   ■omctimes  aasnaa  pos- 
slble  that  when  a  Bemington  or  a  BoMariMtf 
or  a  Hiss  speaks  publicly  of  lllB  Innocence. 
he  to  m^ety  using  a  convwnllt  rtiorthand 
tor  an  accoimt  of  motives  and  actions  too 
complex  to  set  l>efore  an  ordinary  Juryman 
vrithout   completely    reeducating    him.     One 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  recent  se- 
ries of  spy  trlato  has  been  that  the  accuaed 
and  the  chief  accusers  have  been  inttllan" 
ttiato.  artiereas  the  Jury,  the  lawyers  on  bettt 
sides,  even  the  Judges,  were  not.     And  since 
in  thto  country  the  inteUectuals  have  been 
notoriously  set  apart  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, living,  eapecially  since  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, by  different  values  and  speaking   a 
different    lan^xiage.    communication   is   dlffl- 
ctilt.     How  can  people  who  do  not  read  the 
MBM  books,  and  whoee  only  relationship  to 
one  of  tftetmat.  arrive  at  a  common  definition 
of  innocence  and  guilt? 

One  nUght  argue  on  these  grounds  that 
what  a  Jury  could  have  meant  by  voting 
"guilty"  to  ridiculously  far  from  the  truth; 
that  Hiss  to  not  what  the  average  mind, 
brought  up  on  E.  Philllpe  Oppenhelm  ai\d 
pulp  fiction,  means  by  a  "traitor"  ;  that  he 
can  surely  feel  himself  neither  venal  nor 
skulking,  for  he  has  always  been  falthftil  in 
Intent  to  hto  true  fatherland.  Humanity;  that 
if  in  fact  he  has  ended  up  by  helping  the  In- 
terests of  just  another  Imperialtot  power,  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  to  not  his  crime  but  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  he  took  in  good 
faith  to  be  the  deputy  of  mankind's  best 
interests. 

Th*#  was  Henry  Julian  Wadleigh's  defense: 
A  minor  sooroe  of  information  for  Chambers 
in  the  prcmr  years  and  a  witness  at  the  Hiss 
tnato.  he  attempted  to  declare  hto  innocence 


and  guilt  at  the  same  time.  With  nq  sign 
of  contrition,  he  admitted  passing  secret 
doctiments  to  Chambers,  but  insisted  thst 
hto  course  had  been  Justified  by  history;  It 
had  not  even  struck  him.  he  explained,  con- 
descendlaily,  as  a  matter  of  conscience: 
thoi^h  merely  Joining  the  Communist  Party 
had,  and  he  had  finally  not  signed  up 

The  comic  aspects  of  Wadleigh  strike  one 
first — the  cartooiUst's  pink-tea  radical,  with 
hto  thick  glasses,  disordered  hair,  and  ac- 
quired Oxford  accent.  The  articles  which 
he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Post  are  classics 
of  unooasclous  humor,  monuments  to  smug, 
ness  and  self-pity,  and  trailers  for  the  novel 
which  ( of  course )  he  was  busy  writing  about 
his  experience.  When  Hiss*  towr^ers  found 
they  could  not  pin  on  Wadlelgh  the  stealing 
of  the  papers  Chambers  had  disconcertlnfrly 
produced,  they  were  content  to  make  him 
the  butt  of  their  Jokes.  At  sev«'al  points 
during  hto  questioning,  the  Judge  had  to 
cover  hto  mouth  with  hto  hand  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  court.  Wadletgh  to  the 
comic  version  of  Alger  Hiss. 

The  clowning  of  Wadleigh  reveato  what  to 
not  so  easily  read  In  Hiss — a  moral  obtuse- 
ness  which  xmderlles  the  whole  case.  Mr. 
Cooke  tries  to  make  of  Wadlelgh  hto  tragic 
flgxire,  but  the  true  protafaMst  of  tragedy 
suffers  and  learns.  WadtetCh  has  learned 
nothing  He  cannot  conceive  of  having  done 
anything  really  wrong.  He  finds  in  his  own 
earlier  activities  only  a  certain  excessive  zeal. 
overbalanced  by  good  will,  and  all  excused 
by  Munich.  Was  he  not  a  better  man  for 
having  tried  to  counter,  however  Ineptly,  the 
shameful  appeasement  at  Hitler?  That  the 
Irony  of  events  had  made  him,  J  tut  Insofar 
as  he  was  more  Idealistic  and  committed, 
more  helplessly  the  tool  of  evil,  he  cannot 
conceive.  In  the  end.  hto  "confession"  to 
almost  as  c^-ass  a  Ue  as  the  dental  of  Hiss — 
a  disguise  for  self-congratulation,  a  device 
for  clinging  to  the  dream  of  innocence  He 
cannot.  i»ven  In  the  dock,  believe  that  a  man 
of  liberal  persuasion  to  capable  of  wrong 

It  was  thto  belief  that  was  the  implicit 
dogma  of  American  Ut>eraUsm  during  the 
past  decades,  piling  up  a  terrible  burden  of 
self-righteousness  and  self-deceit  to  l>e  paid 
for  on  the  day  when  It  would  become  Im- 
pceslble  any  longer  to  believe  that  the  man 
of  good  will  to  Identical  with  the  righteous 
man,  and  that  the  literal  to,  per  se.  the  hero. 
That  day  caoM  at  different  times  to  different 
people — for  sOme  It  was  the  Moscow  trials. 
for  others  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  and  for  a 
good  many  (Includmg  a  large  number  who 
had,  during  the  war.  regained  lost  illusions) 
it  came  on  August  17.  1948,  when  Hiss  and 
niiaiiilien  were  brought  face  to  fare  before 
the  Tloiiee  Oommlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  facts  were  clear  from  the  moment  of 
confrontation,  but  for  many  the  facts  did 
not  matter.  Chambera  stated  (iBtly  that 
Hiss  had  tteen  a  Communist,  his  associate 
In  the  underground:  Hiss  as  tlatly  denied 
tt.  Simply  to  a&t  cul  txano  would  have 
been  enough:  which  one  of  the  men  stood 
to  gain  by  lying?  But  somehow  such  a 
commcn-senae  approach  seemed  excluded. 
The  most  fantastic  psychological  explana- 
tions were  dredged  up.  One  heard  via  the 
intellectual  underground  the  unllkellest. 
proto-Dostoevskian  stories  to  suggest  res- 
sons  for  Chambers'  arif-vUifring  testimony. 
Psychopathia  sexuaUs  was  hauled  out.  and 
Freud  quoted  glibly  by  the  same  skeptics 
who  had  laughted  at  the  psychologizing 
explanations  of  the  Moscow  trials. 

But  tliere  remained  still  the  detailed  cir- 
cumstantiality of  Chambers'  memories,  the 
doetunenta  stolen  from  the  office  in  which 
HUf  bad  worked,  ttie  microfilms  taken  from 
the  dusty  dumbwaiter  In  Brooklyn  and  hid- 
den in  the  famous  pumpkin  on  Chambers* 
Maryland  farm.  For  all  the  theatrical  In- 
sttncu  of  Chambwa,  who  seemed  to  possess 
a  flair  fcr  addirg  one  artistic  touch  too 
many  to  any  stcnnlten«  out  of  God  knows 
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wh»t     compulsion,     the     documents     were 
tber« — tbe  undeniable  goods. 

An  unbiased  look  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  committee  rcTeals  that  from  the 
•tart  Hiss  quite  apparently  Ued.  or  more 
f.  half  Ued  and  equivocated  with  the 
at  the  trained  lawyer.  During  the 
trials  his  ▼•nion  of  the  events  waa  dattr- 
er«d  with  great  aplomb,  but  t>efore  tb*  eom- 
mlttee  one  can  see  him  uncertainly  feeling 
hla  way  into  the  situation,  cautiously  find- 
ing out  at  each  point  how  mxich  he  will 
'  have  to  admit  to  eacape  entrapment. 

At  first,  he  said  simply  that  to  tbe  best 
of  hU  kaowledg*  (the  qualifying  phrase 
hardly  aaemed  algnlflcant,  a  lawyer's  habit ) , 
ha  had  never  met  the  man  Chambers  who 
had  named  him  as  one  of  a  Washington 
cell  of  Inflltratcuv.  There  was  no  mention 
of  espionage.  It  must  be  remembered,  until 
Hias  had  foroad  Chambers'  hand.  Then,  ad- 
vised perhaps  of  the  convincing  nature  of 
Chambers'  testimony,  be  began  slowly  to 
shift  ground,  first,  however,  talcing  lie  ini- 
tiative and  charging  with  increasing  suxlU 
new  that  the  committee  had  been  leaking 
back  to  Chambers  everything  be  said.  At 
this  point  the  committee,  which  had  han- 
dled htm  untii  then  with  more  than  normal 
sympathy,  began  to  press  him  hard.  He 
could  not  say  for  sure,  Hise  now  testified, 
but  he  thought  that  certainly  he  had  known 
no  one  who  called  himself  Chanabers.  or 
anyone  who  look^ed  very  much  like  the  photo- 
graphs be  had  been  shown.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  very  good  pictures,  so  he  could  not 
be  poctUve.  Indeed,  the  face  on  the  photo- 
graph before  bun  might  be  that  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.    It  was  his  last  Joke. 

Finally,  he  admitted  that  he  had.  after  all. 
known  the  man  In  question,  tmder  a  name 
he  had  written  down  on  a  pad  In  front  ol 
blm.  It  was  George  Crosley  (Chambers  waa 
later  to  say  that,  aitbough  he  had  used 
many  names,  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  nev- 
er used  that  one),  a  dead-beat  writer  whom 
he  had  known  casually,  and  with  whom  he 
had  occasionally  talked  over  possible  story 
material,  though  he  bad  really  found  the 
man  despicable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
even  once,  for  certain  obscure  reasons,  let  the 
dead-beat  move  Into  his  apartment  for  a 
couple  of  days,  or  was  It  weeks;  and  when 
Crosley  had  welshed  on  the  rent.  Hiss,  for 
reasons  even  more  oliscure,  had  given  him  a 
car^Just  a  little  old  car.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, with  a  "sassy"  riomble  .seat,  though 
one.  Hlfis  admitted,  to  which  he  had  been 
sentimentally  attached.  It  Is  a  fantastic 
story,  enough  to  send  anyone  less  well  placed 
to  Jail  without  further  ado.  Later,  there  waa 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  the  dates  of 
this  strange  transaction,  and  records  were 
to  turn  up  proving  that  the  car  had  never 
been  presented  to  Crosley-Chambers  at  all. 
but  apparently  to  the  Communist  Party. 

All  the  while  this  amazing  farrago  was  be- 
ing served  up  by  Hiss.  Chambers  was  patient- 
ly building  up  the  story  of  their  actual  rela- 
tionship, born  In  Intrigue  and  common  de- 
motion to  an  ideal,  and  destined  to  end  in 
bitterness  and  mutual  accusation.  They  had 
been  comrades  and  close  friends.  Chambers 
said,  he  and  the  promising  young  lawyer. 
whom  he  was  still  able  to  Describe  as  of  a 
great  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  character. 
At  first,  their  dealings  were  concerned  only 
with  dues  and  reports,  but  they  had  quickly 
grown  closer  together.  In  the  sort  of  reUtlon- 
ahip  hard  to  parallel  outside  the  party,  the 
two  of  tnem  utterly  dependent  on  eacli  oth- 
er's loyalty,  and  both  betting  their  self-es- 
teem on  xhe  truth  of  the  Marxist- LeninUit 
dream. 

They  are  men  who  could  never  have  met 
outside  the  Communist  movement,  and  even 
as  Communists  they  were  utterly  dtllereut; 
Chambers,  the  romantic  recruit  of  the  twen- 
ties, hating  a  world  that  had  rebuffed  blm 
at  every  encounter,  and  choosing  the  move- 
ment as  an  alternative  to  suicide;  Hiss,  uni- 
verwiily  respected,  and  by  nature  an  oppor- 


tunist, but  with  a  streak  of  aoelal  oonadence 
(personified  in  his  eariMat  wife,  who  could 
not  even  let  a  casual  visitor  call  the  day 
"fine  "  without  reminding  her  of  the  plight 
of  the  sharecroppers),  choosing  the  party  to 
protect  himself  from  a  merely  selfish  kind  of 
success.  Dlilerent  M  they  were.  Chambers 
had  found  Hiss  a  real  BotaberOc.  perhaps 
sensing  In  him  a  kind  of  harduew  tc  which 
he  himself  could  only  aspire,  and  had  de- 
fended him  against  the  sneers  of  their  Rus- 
sian boss.  Bykov,  who  always  referred  to  Hiss 
condescendingly,  as  "our  dear  lawyer." 

Tbe  quality  of  the  feeling  that  must  have 
existed  between  the  two  men  is  revealed  by 
Chambers'  last-minute  attempt  to  draw  Hiss 
with  him  out  of  the  party,  after  he  himself 
had  become  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  serving  not  Justice  but  her  own  selfish 
national  Interests.  Feeling  that  he  might 
well  be  killed  by  party  agents  after  his  deser- 
tion (such  political  murders  have  occurred 
even  In  America ) ,  Cham  tiers,  nevertheless, 
risked  exposing  himself  by  a  final  visit  to 
Hiss'  home.  But  Hiss  nad  stood  firm, 
scarcely  listening  to  the  arguments  of  Cliam- 
bers.  though  he  had  finally  wept  a  little  (the 
scene  stays  in  he  imagination,  the  com- 
pletely unexpected,  uncharacteristic  tears), 
and  had  given  to  (Chambers  a  trivial  Christ- 
mas present  for  his  daughter — a  little  rolling 
pin. 

Perhaps,  even  before  the  break.  Hiss  was 
already  tired  of  Chambers  as  a  person,  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  admiration  tot  the  shabby 
writer  who  wrote  nothing,  and  who  had  a 
tendency  to  remake  his  experience  as  he  told 
about  It.  retouching  and  bringing  up  the 
high  lights  here  and  there.  Mrs.  Hiss  had 
dlstrtisted  him  from  the  first,  finding  him. 
with  a  strange  Inconsistency  for  a  genteel 
internationalist,  "too  foreign."  They  had 
pretended  finally,  Alger  and  "Croeley."  that 
"Crosley  '  was  a  Russian,  which  made  him  all 
right,  of  course,  and  Chambers  had  played 
up  to  It  with  all  his  love  of  subterfuge. 

Wliatever  the  status  of  their  personal  re- 
lations, when  Ctaamben  had  come  to  Hiss 
with  his  talk  about  the  Moscow  trials  and 
the  betrayal  of  the  revolutlo:  ,  Hiss  already 
could  not  aflord  to  listen  to  him.  He  had 
by  then  too  much  to  lose;  for,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  Bolshevik,  he  had  become  a 
success,  a  respectable  citizen.  To  acknowl- 
edge that  Russia  could  be  fundamentally 
wrong  would  have  changed  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  his  own  life,  turned  what  had  perhaps 
seemed  to  him  his  most  unselfish  and  devoted 
acts,  the  stealing  of  State  Department  docu- 
ments. Into  shameful  crimes — Into  treason. 
Only  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  final 
contradiction  between  his  activities,  public 
and  private,  could  have  made  Hiss'  lUe  tol- 
erable. He  must  have  felt  that  what  be  bad 
done  as  a  New  Deal  lawyer,  helping  to  ex- 
pose the  munitions  makers  In  the  Nye 
committee,  or  working  for  the  AAA  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  did  not  contra- 
diet  what  he  tried  to  do  as  a  member  of  a 
left-wing  faction  In  the  State  Department, 
urging  certain  attitudes  toward  Chiang  Kai- 
shek;  and  that  what  he  had  sought  in  both 
these  capacities  waa  merely  completed  by  his 
secret  work  as  a  purveyor  of  Information  to 
warn  the  Soviet  Union — his  Soviet  Union, 
mankind's  Soviet  Union — of  tbe  forces  tbat 
worked  for  and  against  her  In  the  Inner  world 
of  diplomacy. 

He  was  not  a  "traitor."  What  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  cotUd  not 
understand,  what  the  two  juries  were  cer- 
tainly not  able  to  comprehend.  Is  that  to  Hiss. 
hU  s«ervlce  to  the  party  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  an  expression  of  loyalty,  not  treason. 
Before  consenting  to  marry  hhn.  Reming- 
ton's former  wife  had  made  him  solemnly 
pledge  not  to  succeed;  to  so  many  of  the  gen- 
eration of  Remington  and  Hiss,  the  bourgeois 
success  of  the  Amerlcam  dream  was  the  final 
treachery,  and  each  step  forward  in  tbelr 
personal  careers  had  to  be  justified  In  terms 
of    opportunities    provided    for    Infiltration. 


Hiss  offered  his  PiiplBWte  ea  an  earnest  to 
the  Inner  few  wbOM  oi|Anlon  mattered  to 
bbn  (in  those  days  chiefly  Chambers.  aAd 
alvrays  himself)  that  he  had  not  sold  out  {to 
the  bourgeois  world  In  which  be  wa  maklttg 
s  spteadtd  career.  ' 

Ho  wonder  Hiss  was  inaccessible  to  Chai^ 
bers'  argumants  acalnst  tbe  party.  No  woti- 
der  he  seemed  seareely  willing  to  admit  His 
existence,  refusing  him  his  very  name.  It 
was  as  if  Hiss  had  wanted  to  shrug  off  bla 
accuser,  not  like  a  real  being  In  the  outside 
world  but  like  a  nightmare.  Indeed,  the 
persistent  voice  of  the  man  he  had  once 
mired  must  have  seemed  to  him  to 
the  quality  of  a  nightmare,  speaking  In  ft* 
characteristic  half-whisper  the  dou 
thrust  down  in  himself,  that  could  desti|Dy 
his  self-esteem. 

And  so  Hiss  had  spoken  out  over  the  con- 
demning voice,  protesting  his  Innocence  wftb 
a  vigor  that  contrasted  oddly  with  Cbamb^s* 
quiet  tone.  All  the  accounts  speak  of  ipe 
voice  of  the  acctiser  as  one  that,  symbolically 
enough,  could  scarcely  be  heard.  There  Is, 
even  In  tbe  printed  testimony,  a  sense  ol  • 
covmterdeslre  not  to  be  beard  along  wnb 
the  resolve  to  speak  out.  Far  from  seem^g 
the  vindictive  persecutor  of  some  accounts. 
Chambers  strikes  us  as  oddly  rriuctant.  will- 
ing for  a  long  time  to  risk  perjury  ratlker 
than  reveal  the  full  guilt  of  his  former  com- 
rade. What  Chambers  really  seems  to  he 
after  Is  a  <x>nfeaslon  of  the  truth  from  Hlfes: 
he  does  not  feel  he  can  bide  forever  wlkaf 
Hiss  has  done,  but  he  would  prefer  him  to 
speak  out  himself. 

Hiss,  on  the  other  hand,  baits  Chambers 
furiously,  daring  him  to  become  the  complete 
"rat,"  as  if  knovrtng  Chambers  will  suffer' in 
speaking  out,  as  If  wanting  to  shame  sbd 
punish  him.  He  seems  to  have  felt  sure  tlat 
Chambers  could  not  really  harm  him.  A  nxan 
does  not  unfiagglngly  succeed  from  htgb- 
school  days  to  early  middle  age  without 
losing  something  of  humility,  and  forgetting 
that  a  single  failure  of  the  most  superb  li|ck 
Is  enough  for  destruction.  When  the 
comes,  when  the  threat  of  a  suit  for  def a 
tlon  against  Chambers  leads  to  the  dlsdi 
of  the  damning  papers,  to  the  trials  of 
for  perjury,  and  to  the  final  conviction, 
has  the  sense  that  both  of  the  men  kre 
surprised.  I 

Some  of  tbe  comjnentators  on  tbe  ^^ee 
have  spoken  of  the  anti-Red  hysteria  t^t 
prevailed  at  tbe  time  of  the  case,  as  if ,  in 
such  an  atoKMpbere  the  cards  were  hcpeled&ly 
stacked  against  Alger  Hiss.  But  prediely 
the  opposite  U  th<  i^^ae.  He  is  Just  tbe  t;  rpa 
that  does  not  noiiuaily  get  caught  In  |iie 
indiscriminate  witch  bunt,  which  tends^to 
pick  out  those  who  look  like  wltcbet,  um 
visible  outsiders.  A  woman  like  Assistant 
Secretary  c4  Defense  Anna  M.  Etosenberg.  |for 
instance,  foreign-born  and  a  Jew,  is  mi|cb 
more  likely  to  be  haled  up  without  any  ^- 
dence  against  her,  while  a  man  like  Hiss  ^an 
slip  past  the  ordinary  Congreeaman.  to  whpm 
Red  really  means  loud-mouth  or  f  oreignei^  or 
Jew  (Rawkih,  who  was  on  tbe  commlQtea 
that  exaimined  Hiss,  apparently  spent  Jhla 
spare  time  thumbing  through  Who's  Who 
in  Aniferlean  Jewry,  and  turned  all  hia  Are 
on — Cham  bers ) . 

The  committee  did  not  want  to  bellfeve 
Chambers.  They  were  convinced  by  ^hla 
and  his  wife's,  aatoniilatngly  specific  m^oi- 
ories:  tbouKb  sooM  aMmbers  of  the  c<|m- 
mlttee  bad  been  eager  to  get  the  goods; on 
the  New  Deal,  to  catch  out  the  State  |>e- 
pcu-tment  at  last,  they  had  apparently  fo\>nd 
it  difficult  to  put  much  faith  In  Chambers. 
It  was  impossible  to  like  him,  as  one  lnsti|ic- 
tlvely  liked  Hiss  for  the  boyish  charm  |  we 
think  of  as  peculiarly  American.  Cbambers 
seenas  to  have  worn  bis  unpr«poeMnlBg|a>r 
(be  is  tbe  sort  of  penoo  of  whom  aa»  pe- 
Uevea  Inunedlately  quite  unfounded  stoflee 
at  Insanity  and  depravity  i  deliberately,!  as 
If  he  bad  acqtiirec  in  his  revolutionary  dkys 
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tbe  habit  of  rebtilBng  all  admiration 
on  anything  but  bis  role  in  tbe  party. 

Every  word  be  spoke  declared  him  an  ex- 
traltor.  a  preeent  tumooat  and  squealer,  and 
Hiss,  sensing  his  IneaUmabte  advantage  in  a 
society  whose  values  are  largely  set  in  boy- 
hood when  snitching  is  the  ultimate  stn,  bad 
traded  on  bis  role  as  the  honest  man  oon- 
frooted  by  the  "rat."  Really.  Hiss  kept  in- 
sisting, they'd  have  to  call  tbe  Harvard  Club. 
say  he'd  be  a  few  minutes  late  to  dinner — 
after  taking  care  of  this  unpleasantneea. 
For  a  while  It  c&me  off  quite  snoocaBfulIy. 
ooaiiag  traaa  one  who  visibly  t>elonged.  wboee 
LltWIies  beautifully  fitted,  whose  manners 
iMre  adequate  to  all  occasions. 

We  learned  latar,  of  course,  bow  much  the 
genteel  aspect  of  Bias  was  Iteelf  a  mask.  Im- 
posed on  a  background  of  disorder  and  un- 
certainty not  unlike  Chambers':  the  suicide 
of  bis  fsther  and  slSk«r.  the  undefined  psy- 
chological dUSctiltles  of  bis  stepson,  into 
whose  allowance  froas  bis  actual  father,  we 
remember,  the  Hlaaes  aometimes  dipped  for 
contributions  to  the  party.  It  was  as  if  Alger 
Hiss  had  dedicated  himself  to  f uUkUlng.  along 
with  his  dream  of  a  new  hiUMiHtf.  the  other 
dreaj[i  '■is  father  had  passed  on  to  him  with 
his  first  name — from  raca  to  riches.  How 
strangely  tbe  Marxist  ideal  and  the  dream  uf 
Horatio  Alger  blended  mto  the  motives  at 
his  treason. 

Any  good  bourgeois  bristles  when  con- 
front .kI  wltn  Wblttaker  Chambers.  His  years 
as  an  editor  on  Time  «he  is  brilliant,  of 
course,  but  the  adjective  Is  itself  ambiva- 
lent I .  his  present  role  as  a  small  farmer,  can- 
not conceal  his  real  dentlty  as  tbe  outsider: 
the  butterball  who  could  not  even  learn  to 
play  marbles,  the  writer  of  poetry  for  little 
magazines,  the  obnoxlotis  young  radical  ex- 
pelled from  college,  tbe  unc  mfortabia  sptrlt 
that  either  blaspbanes  or  Ls  too  reUfkmi  for 
respectabilliy.  At  one  point.  Chamtiers  is 
asked  by  a  committee  member  how  he  sp>ent 
his  time  during  a  week-long  period  when  he 
had  borrowed  Hiss*  apartment:  and  when 
he  says,  "reading"  one  feels  tbe  troubled 
silence.  How  could  anyone  read  so  long?  It 
is  the  suspicious  vagary  of  the  kind  of  man 
who  once  believed  in  Stalin  and  now  believes 
In  the  Devil 

After  his  years  in  the  underground,  he  rtlU 
seems  111  at  ease  In  our  daylight  world:  and 
beneath  the  guise  of  the  magaafne  executive, 
assumed  only,  we  remember,  to  establish  an 
Identity  for  himself  as  a  protection  agaltut 
baiBf  iMMNl«red  l^  the  GPU.  tbe  old  Cbam- 
h«»  peniBta.  Breryone  who  had  known  him 
In  bis  revcriuUonary  days — except  Hiss,  of 
course — had  no  dlflcxilty  in  recognlalng 
Chambers  at  the  time  of  the  trlal. 

The  jowls  and  the  new  teeth  do  not  funda- 
mentally change  the  face  we  can  still  see  on 
the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Communist  lit- 
erary   magazine,   the   New    Masses,    for    July 
1931.     After  20  years,  the  young  Chambers 
looks  up  at  us  still  with  the  sullen  certainty 
of  one  who  has  discovered  in  the  revolution 
an  answer  to  the  insecurity  and  doubt  which 
bad  brought  his  brother  to  suicide,  him  to 
xuaoOm  of  despair  and  near  paralysis.     In  tbe 
mo^ament  be  bad  found  a  way  out  of  immo- 
bility, a  way  to  Join  with  the  oUiar  Insulted 
and  injtired  of  the  earth  to  ehan^  the  world 
which  excluded  them.    To  appear  In  tbe  New 
MBcinrii  in  those  days  was  not  merely  to  be  a 
writer,  but  to  subscribe  to  a  new  myth  of  the 
vrriter.  summed  up  in  tbe  btorto  unrter  tbe 
photograph :  "Touth  as  a  psttatftaaBy  wi«rant 
taibarer   in   deep   South.   FlaliB.  MmUiMHt. 
Brief  ColumbU   CoUege  esperlBBoe  Mdtnc 
with   atheist   pubttcaUon.     •     •     •     Jotned 
revolutionary  movement  1925." 

Hiss,  who  really  knew  Chambers,  of  course. 
batter  than  anyone  else  excefA  Chambers* 
wrtfe.  put  bis  finger  on  tbe  souroes  of  this 
myth  when  he  told  the  eommlttec  tbat 
Cbambers  thought  of  blmeelT  aa  a  kind  of 
Jim  Tully  or  Jack  Lcmdon.  To  understand 
mtaars.  one  mtist  undmtand  tbe  con- 
,  of  %t»  literary  bum  aa  bwo  tbat  came 


out  of  Tully  and  London,  a  special 
class-anflli^  ol  tta  old  Bohemian  IdeaL 
Chambers'  once  living  In  tbe  same  quarter* 
With  an  old  whore,  and  bla  staallng  of  library 
books  of  which  Hiss*  lavryera  and  psychi- 
atrists were  to  make  so  much  during  tbe 
trials,  bla  nsms  rhanflnt  and  wandering, 
were  all  standard  proeadure  for  the  r^iel 
intellectual  in  those  days. 

The  life  style  he  adopted  vras  perfected  in 
tbe  Commimist   third   period,   in   the  years 
before  19S5.  and  it  is  the  third  period  we 
must  first  of  all  understand.     The  term  Is 
LenlnY.  Invented  to  deacrlbe  that  leat  sta^e 
of  imperialism,  tbe  age  of  eatattfwmie  wai* 
aad  revolutions,   but  it   luiiw  alao  to  de- 
scribe the  way  of  life  of  thoae  who  believed 
lliiiiiiiiTue  tbe  sole  carriers  of   the   future 
in  tboee  final  uays.    To  the  young  comrades 
m  th^lr  blue  work  shirts  or  flat-heeled  sboea. 
tbere  was  no  need  to  oome  to  terms  with 
the  dying  bourgaoli  world;   Marx  bad  told 
them  that  the  point  vras  to  change  It.    They 
lived  in  a  fine  apocalyptic  fury,  issuing  leaf- 
leu  to  ROTC  units  in  mklwestam  agricul- 
tural colleges,  urging  the  peasants  and  sol- 
diers to  turn  their  guns  tbe  other  way;  they 
cried  for  an  autonomous  Negro  republic  to 
be  carved  out  of  the  deep  South,  and  in  the 
few  cities   wtiere   tbey   bad  sufllcteDt   niun- 
bers.    they   were   forevwr   rushing    Into   tbe 
streets  to  shottt  their  resolve  to  defend  the 
Soviet  Unioa  against  their  own  bourgeoiiie 
In  case  of  vrar.     The  only  reality  in  their 
paranoid  world  was  the  workers'  fatherland, 
still  encircled  and  unrecognlaed  toy  our  own 
Government.    Here  Is  a  typical  passage  from 
an  editorial  tbat  appeared  In  the  New  Masaea 
in  1931.  and  which  may  actually  have  been 
vrritten  by  Cbambers: 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  all  tbe 
imperialist  powers  mobollze  their  manpower 
and  hurl  its  Weeding  masses  in  a  rain  of 
steel  acroas  tbe  frontiers,  to  destroy  tbe  first 
Socialist    republic.      In   this   situation    what 
are  the  inteUectuals  to  do?     •     •     •     Tbey 
realize,  however  imperfecUy.  that  tbe  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  repceeents  tha 
advance  guard,  the  hope  of  htunan  pcogreaa 
and  civUizaUon.     •     •     •     And  they  desire, 
the  most  advanced  of  them,  to  employ  their 
minds  as  weapons  In  the  fight  to  save  tbe 
Soviet  Union  from  ita  reactionary  enemies.'* 
Reread  in  the  pages  of  tbe  old  magaslne. 
in   the  heavy  black  format  that  aeeass  to 
shiek  at  us  across  tbe  years,  and  surrounded 
by  the  pen  and  Ink  drawings  with  their  in- 
credibly deprrved  bosses  and  thdr  unbeliev- 
ably  noble   workcn.   tbe   banal   paragraph 
iitin*  merely  uncoiucionably  funny,  like  a 
^ym^    sUent    film.     But    when    we    rememlJer 
tbe  universal  loss  of  faith  in  ttuve  years  of 
mass  unem|doyment  and  of  seemingly  end- 
leas  depresston.  we  can  appreciate  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  Marxist  answer,  guaran- 
teed   by    the    miraculous    existence    of    the 
Soviet  Union,  the  last  best  hope  of  htmian 
ctilture.    We  aniae.  too.  the  appeal  of  vio- 
lence in   a  world  of  vrords — an   instant   of 
bloodshed  and  the  whole  golden  futtire  un- 
folds. 

Ko  Third  Perioder  could  have  become.  Uke 
a  later  type  of  Commimist.  really  a  "traUor" 
as  &lsttngidahed  trooi  a  mere  "spy."  How 
cooild  they  betray  a  vrorld  they  publicly  dis- 
avowed? RooMOtte  and  ridiculous,  they 
««re  still  revf^utionarles.  their  alleglanee 
single  and  unconcealed.  When  such  Com- 
munists went  tinderground  they  bid.  but 
tbey  never  pretended  t^be  good  bourgeois. 
Wb«i  tbe  call  came  in  1933  from  Max 
Badaebt.  asking  Cb.  mbers  to  disappear  as 
tbe  Individual  be  bad  been  in  order  to  take 
on  -speedal-  work.  Cbambers  seems  to  have 
vreloomed  tbe  chance.  He  had  already  sacri- 
ficed his  wlU  to  party  discipline,  his  fate  to 
history.  He  had  little  more  to  oiler  up  t>e- 
yond  hti  name  and  the  small  frame  that  had 
\ff^^mm  attached  to  It  in  the  movement :  the 
praise  be  bad  reeelvsd  ia  tha  Bosslan  pros 
for  bis  stortss  of  Cnasmwilt  Ills,  the  popu- 
larity of  tbe  play  Can  You  Hear  Tbelr  Voices. 


at 


on  one  of  bis  works,  already  presented 
▼aasar   and    about    to   be   produced    in 


Something  In  his  temperament  seems  to 
have  greeted  tbe  prospect  of  self-lmmula- 
tlou;  even  before  be  entered  what  tbe  Com- 
munists mean  by  tbe  uadsrground.  he  had 
been.  In  the  Dostoevskiaa  tanss,  an  under- 
grouiMl  aaaa.  his  own  enemy.  It  had  appar- 
ently pleaaed  hhn  to  take  the  final  step,  to 
become  ooe  whose  death  it  would  be  for- 
bidden to  notice.  What  did  Mundt  cr 
Rankin  or  Dixon  know  of  Doetoevsky,  or 
thoae  M  jurors  of  the  kind  at  alienated  life 
that  eoodltioned  Chambers^  What  trtek  of 
history  tarouglit  them  and  him  Into  the 
same  room,  pushed  them  toward  an  uned.i;y 
alliance? 

It  was  Hiss — tbe  etalwwUmeut  of  the  sub- 
sequent popular-front  era.  as  Cbambers  was 
tbe  embodiment  of  tbe  tblrl  period— who 
provided  the  i*"— »*»«  link :  Hiss  who  had  as 
desperately  to  look  leapf  tabte  as  Cbambers 
had  not  to.  The  New  IJaal  had  asoeed  Amer- 
ican politics  left,  and  had  opened  tbe  doors 
of  tbe  trade  unions  and  the  Washlagton 
bureaus  to  tbe  university  InteUlgtatrta  at 
the  very  moment  when  that  Inteingeutsftk 
bad  been  penetrated  by  the  Communists,  and 
commtinlsm  had  undergone  two  decisive 
changes:  First,  the  national  Communist 
partlea  had  lost  sll  initistlre  and  mt«iial 
demoeraey.  coming  under  tbe  abs(dut«  cos* 
trol  of  the  Rxissian  bureaucracy:  and  aeoOBtf, 
world  Stalinism  had  adopted  the  popular* 
front  line  of  collaboration  with  tbe  bour- 
geois. 

Ko  longer  vras  the  ideal  Bolshevik  the  open 
rebel,  the  poet-bum  chanting  songs  of  jffo- 
teak.  but  the  principled  Oovenunent  worker 
with  the  pressed  suit  and  the  clean-cut  look. 
It  was  tbe  day  of  frcmts  and  mass  organ- 
Isatltms.  of  infiltrating  and  capturing  and 
boring  from  within.  As  the  bead  lines  in 
tbe  Dally  Worker  declared  peikce-vrttto-cap- 
Itallsm.  a  new  kind  of  underground  Commu- 
nist moved  into  Washington,  unnoticed 
fturxMig  the  purer,  pragmatic  New  Dealers. 

Blsa  Is  tbe  prototype  of  the  new-model 
Bolshevik  tLee  Preasswan  and  Beiur  CotllBS 
and  Jobn  Abt.  Noel  Field  and  Oeorge  Silver- 
man were  others)  who  waa  tbe  more  valxiabla 
as  be  seemed  lees  radical.  Far  from  being 
urged  to  seU  the  party  press,  be  was  evwn 
discounted  from  reading  it.  These  new  se- 
cret vrorkers  had  never  been  open  members 
of  the  party;  they  did  not  merely  bide,  but 
pretended  to  be  what  tbey  vsere  not.  For 
the  first  time,  a  corps  of  Communists  existed 
for  whom  treason,  in  the  sense  of  real  de- 
ceit, was  posslNe.  These  were  not  revolu- 
tlotaarlsa  but  ****^**''""*«""  when  with  a 
double  anegtaaee.  maklac  the  best  of  tvro 
worlds  and  often,  like  Hiss.  proftUng  im- 
mensaiy  within  the  society  ttay  worked  so 
baid  to  destroy. 

Doubtless  some  of  these  new  BolEbevilts 
were  able  to  deceive  themselves  into  believ- 
ing tbat  there  vras  no  actual  contradiction 
between  their  real  allegiance  and  thetr  pre- 
teskded  one.     What  helped  the  self-deceptk» 
vraa  the  rise  of  Nazi   Germany   as  tbe  chief 
threat  on  tbe  world  scene,  and  tbe 
role  of   the   Soviet   Union   in   inl 
affairs.     Tbe    blanket   phrase    "antlfi 
corned  o*sr  cosillicts  ss  deep  as  life  itself. 
Oa  tbe  one  hand,  the  Maw  Deal  had  finally 
recognlaed  tbe  new  Ruasian  regime:  and  on 
tbe    other    band.    Commtinlst    Russia    had 
Joined    the    fellowship   of    nations      In    the 
League  of  Nations    (which  Lenin   had   long 
before  called  a  den  of  thieves) .  Utvlnov  was 
calling  for  the  unity  of  tbe  antlfaaclst  world. 
Tbe  watchword  vras  no  kmger  "Dtfend  tbe 
Soviet  Union."  but  "Establlah  eoUectlve  **- 
ciiTlty."     The  Commvmists  Insisted  that  the 
interests   of   Russia    and   tbe   United    States 
were  forever  Identical,  and  the  majority  of 
liberals  collaborated  in  tbe  hoax  which  wss 
to  crash  with  the  signing  <rf  the  Nazi-Soviet 
pact,  be  ridiculously  revived  dining  the  war 
when    we    were    allies,    and    collapse    once 
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mort  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Iron  curtain  Her* 
are  the  worda  of  Earl  Brovder.  written  In 
tli«  first  fluah  of  the  Popxilar  Front  honey- 
moon: 

-Jn  thU  world  movement.  tber«  stand  out 
before  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world 
two  centers  of  resistance  to  the  Fascist  flood, 
two  potato  tram  which  leadership  and  In- 
Sllintton  cab  be  given  to  the  majority  of 
mankind  strtnggUng  for  democracy  and  peace, 
two  rallytng  graunds  for  the  hard-pressed 
forces  of  progreas  and  culture — the  Soviet 
DalOD  and  the  United  States  *  *  *  The 
Sofflet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
OMUnon  problems,  conxmon  interests,  and 
oeaunon  enemies.  That  Is  a  central  fact  in 
the  new  world  sttMrtlon." 

The  pl&titudea,  tmk!  In  their  context  of 
ndlies-for-Spain  sponsored  by  the  bi^;  names 
frocB  Uollywood  and  Sroadway.  seem  only  a 
little  leas  old-fashioned  and  absurd  than 
those  of  ld31.  but  we  miist  read  them  with 
a:tentlon.  remembering  that  they  made  trea- 
son eaay.  The  bureaucrat,  busy  making  him- 
self a  niche  in  the  Government  service  while 
transmitting  secret  material  to  the  Russians. 
(Udn't  even  have  to  poae  to  himself  a  moral 
•MMr/or:  in  both  bis  roles,  be  could  consder 
himaetf  aemng  what  Browder  liked  to  call 
the  spirit  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Lincoln. 

Before  the  popular-front  Communist  the 
ordinary  CongrcMman  is  helpless,  unless 
Ukera  la  a  renegade  willing  to  make  revela- 
Uoaa.  The  average  legislaujr  pursues  ordi- 
narily one  of  two  policies  in  re«;ard  to  Com- 
munists, sprlngini;  from  his  profound  inabil- 
ity or  unwillingness  to  tell  a  Stalinist  from 
a  liberal.  Either  he  lumps  together  as  Reds 
everylxxly  left-ol -center  (and  even  an  occa- 
sional rl^t-winger  by  mistake  > ,  or  he  refuses 
to  reongntaa  aa  a  Communist  anyone  who 
denies  tt.  The  one  kind  oi  Communist  likely 
to  be  missed  by  both  approaches  is  the  gen- 
toel  B<dab«Tlk  who  keep>s  his  noee  clean  and 
n«T«r  wnax  reads  the  New  Republic 

Tbat  tj  why  the  committee  was  at  first  so 
cooipletely  buffaloed  by  Hiss.  When  he 
thundered  rlghteoxisly.  "I  am  sorry  but  1  can- 
not but  feel  to  such  an  extent  that  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  control  myself  that  you  can  sit 
there.  Mr.  HAbsct.  and  say  to  me  casually 
tb.it  yuu  have  heard  that  man  | Chambers) 
and  you  have  heard  me,  and  that  you  just 
have  no  basis  'or  Judging  which  one  is  tell- 
ing the  truth."  HtotaT  could  only  stutter 
laraety  something  about  the  degrading  neces- 
sity of  using  low  stool  pigeons  like  Chambers 
and  Miss  Bentley. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the  shouts 
of  "red  herring"  raised  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  case  by  certain  oid-line  Democrats  led 
by  President  Truman.  They  did  not  dissent 
on  principle,  but  merely  on  party  lines  If  a 
"enture  sparked  by  Republicans  Is  admitted 
x>  have  succeeded,  the  Democrats  stand  to 
loae  votes:  and  one  denies  anything  that 
might  lose  votes.  But  the  real  liberals,  in 
and  out  of  the  Democratic  Party,  from  whose 
ranks  moat  of  the  actual  believers  in  the 
innocence  of  Hiss  are  drawn,  are  a  different 
matter.  They  had  not  even  listened  to  the 
earlier  testimony,  out  of  a  feeling  that  pay- 
ing any  heed  to  the  House  Committee  on  Dn- 
Amerlcan  Activities  was  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that.  In  any  event, 
tlie  peraonnel  and  procedures  of  that  com- 
mittee made  it  impossible  for  it  to  arrive  at 
tlie  truth.  During  the  trials  they  paid  atten- 
tion for  the  first   time. 

Chambers'  documentary  evidence  waa  still 
there,  of  course,  and  his  circumstantial  storjr 
was  told  again:  but  by  this  time  Hlaa  was 
able  to  make  h  better  showing  than  he  had. 
taken  unawares,  before  the  committee.  He 
was  Imperturbable  and  glib  In  his  testimony; 
and  h!s  lawyers  were  able  to  make  Chambers 
seem  more  than  ever  a  moral  leper,  turning 
his  very  virtues  (the  lies  and  half  revelations 
by  which  he  had  attempted  to  protert  HIs-h) 
agmrist  him,  and  mocking  ht.s  new-frund 
religion.     All  th"  world  dlslrasU  a  convert. 


btit  no  part  of  it  does  so  mora  baartfly  than 
the  liberals.  Finally  tbara  ware  the  psychia- 
trists, prepared  on  the  basis  of  courtroom 
obcervatlon  to  call  Chambers  seriously  un- 
baianced. 

But  most  Important  of  all,  there  arose  to 
stand  beside  Hlaa,  one  by  one,  a  series  of  re- 
spectable character  witnesses,  an  elite  corps, 
as  it  were,  of  the  New  Deal,  distinguished 
civil  servants  and  honored  Judges,  until  it 
seemed  as  ^f  the  whole  movement  that  from 
1932  on  had  swept  the  coun+ry  out  of  fear 
and  toward  prosperity  was  staking  Its  very 
reputation  on  the  innocence  of  this  single 
man.  We  know  the  character  witnesses  did 
not  deliberately  lie.  But  if  they  were  not 
liars — as  they  certainly  were  not — they  were. 
In  some  sense,  fools.  It  is  not  an  easy  admis- 
sion, certainly  not  for  them,  but  not  even  for 
those  (among  whom  I  include  myself)  who 
have  admired  In  them  a  vision  of  national 
life  that  still  appears  worth  striving  for. 

Even  the  wisdom  of  Pranklln  Roosevelt, 
the  final  culture  hero  of  our  liberal  era, 
is  brought  into  question.  For  he  seems  per- 
sonally to  have  pooh-poohed  the  suspicions, 
relayad  to  him  in  1940  by  Ambassador  Bul- 
litt, aOout  the  reliability  of  Hiss.  How  could 
he  have  done  otherwise?  Was  not  Hiss  one 
of  tboee  yotmg  men,  mocked  by  the  reaction- 
ary press  as  "brain  trusters,"  it  had  l>een  his 
special  pride  to  bring  into  political  life?  The 
blg-clty  bosses,  the  unprincipled  experts, 
and  the  party  hacks,  he  had  been  forced  to 
carry  with  him  for  expediei  cy's  sake;  but 
these  young  idealists  he  had  supported  for 
the  sake  of  principle.  Superficially,  the  his- 
tory of  Hiss  is  the  prototypical  history  cf  the 
New  Dealer  at  his  best:  The  distinguished 
years  at  Harvard  Law  School,  the  secretary- 
ship to  tne  almost  mythical  Justice  Holmes, 
the  brilliant  career  that  began  In  the  Nye 
committee  and  culminated  at  Tehran. 

Certainly,  a  generation  was  on  trial  with 
Hiss,  on  trill  not.  It  mtist  be  noticed,  for 
having  struggled  toward  a  better  world,  but 
for  having  substituted  sentimentality  for  In- 
telligence In  that  struggle,  for  having  failed 
to  understand  the  moral  conditions  that 
must  determine  its  outcome.  What  Is  In- 
volved Is  not  any  question  of  all  or  most  of 
the  younger  New  Dealers  having  been,  like 
Hiss,  secret  agents  of  the  GPU.  but  of  their 
having  been  so  busy  denying  that  there  was 
a  GPU  or  that  it  mattered,  that  they  could 
not  Identify  an  enemy  of  all  the  values  in 
which   they   most   p>rofo\mdly   believed. 

They  cannot  even  flatter  themselves  on 
having  been  fooled  by  master  tricksters. 
Hiss  was.  perhaps,  an  extraordinarily  ac- 
complished dissembler,  but  what  of  the 
Pressmana,  the  Wadleighs,  and  the  Reming- 
tons, more  obvious  In  their  Intended  de- 
vlousness?  Lest  the  New  Dealers  seem  "Red- 
baiters,"  they  preferred  to  be  fools.  Even  in 
the  case  of  Hiss,  disquieting  repwrts  were 
transmitted  to  his  superiors  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  was  noticed,  on  at  least  one  oc- 
casion, that  information  which  passed 
through  hla  hands  had  an  odd  way  of  leak- 
ing out.  At  one  point  A.  A.  Eerie,  after  a 
conversation  with  Chambers,  had  gone  to 
Dean  Acheson,  then  Hiss"  immediate  supe- 
rior, to  report  the  rumor  that  "the  Hiss 
boys"  were  members  of  a  secret  Communist 
group,  and  Acheson  called  In  Donald  Hiss  to 
ask  him  If  he  and  his  brother  were  really 
Reds. 

The  naivete  of  the  thing  Is  monumental. 
He  asked  Donald  Hiss,  and  when  Hiss  said 
no.  Acheson  was  satlafled.  After  all.  he  had 
known  the  Hiss  boys  slnca  they  were  chil- 
dren; they  had  gone  to  the  same  schools,  be- 
longed to  the  same  clubs,  could  speak  man 
to  man  Dean  Acheson  simply  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  if  the  Hiosee, 
who  were  g^ntlmen,  were  alao  Communists, 
they  would,  as  a  matter  of  coORW,  Ua.  On* 
thinks  of  Mrs  Roosevelt,  under  aomewhat 
similar  circumstances,  calling  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Student  Union  into  her  draw- 
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Ing  room,  asking  them  please  to  tell  her  the 
real  truth:  were  they  Communists? 

In  part,  the  lack  of  realism  shared  by 
Acheson  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  came  from  be- 
longing to  a  world  in  which  liberals 
conservatives  (and  even  radicals)  are 
sumed  to  share  the  same  moral  values, 
vah  :»  of  the  old  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethical  i 
tem.  however  secularized:  but  in 
sense,  it  arises  from  long  conditioning '  of 
the  public  mind  by  the  front  organizations 
of  the  late  thirties,  througb  which  the  b^lk 
of  the  liberals  learned  to  maintain  the  pa|-a- 
dox  that  (a)  there  were  really  no  Comoan- 
nlsts.  just  the  halluclnatious  of  wlich  hunt- 
ers and  (bi  if  tbeee  were  Communists,  taey 
were,  despite  their  shrillness  and  bad  man- 
ners, fundamentally  on  the  side  of  Juettce. 
After  all.  the  Communists  are  "left,"  lind 
everyone  knows  that  only  the  "right"  ■  is 
bad.  This  obrurd  metaphor  of  "leftna^** 
managed  to  conceal  from  men  of  good  ^111 
and  some  intelligence  tba  essential  fact  tint 
the  Communists  had  ce—ad  to  subacrtbej  to 
a  political  morality  unlveraally  shared,  what- 
ever its  abuses,  until  1917.  How  many  ^t^C' 
tlms  of  this  confusion  were  able  to 
years  moving  In  and  out  of  Commi 
fronts  and  say  blandly  in  the  end.  "To 
beet  of  my  knowledge.  I  have  never  knc 
an  actual   Communist." 

Seen  in  this  larger  context,  the  half-<le 
erate  blindness  of  so  many  decent  peo^ 
which  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  total  Hiss 
explains  Itself.    The  erstwhile  defenders! 
Hiss'    innocence    show    a    growing    tenc 
to  remain  silent,  but  their  silence  does 
mean,  alas,  that  they  aie  anally  convli 
Looking   through   Carey  McWUiams'  re 
Witch  Hunt,  for  Instance,  one  la 
discover  in  a  study  of  the  rising  tide  of 
cusationii  of  communism,  no  mention  of 
name  of  Alger   Hiss — nor.  Indeed,  of 
Puchs.     So   significant    an    oversight    m^ 
mean.  If  not  active  skepticism  about 
guilt,  a  feeling  that  his  case  is  somehow 
relevant  than  those  in  whloh  charges  of 
munlam  have  not  been  sabatantlated. 

We  must  clearly  understand  that  the  f^ 
tire  of  Hiss  to  confess,  far  from  cast 
doubt  on  his  guilt,  merely  helps  to  dellna 
Its  nature.  If  Hiss'  gtiilt  Is  of  the  sent  I 
have  tried  to  indicate,  it  is  clear  that,  wl^ 
out  some  change  of  heart  or  values,  he  cofild 
not  possibly  have  confessed.  One  has  o|iiy 
tc  think  of  the  recent  trial  of  the  12  rob- 
bers of  the  national  committee  of  the  O^- 
munist  Pariy.  Even  these  avowed  and  o^n 
leaders  of  the  movement,  whom  one 
perhaps  expected  to  cry  out  their  fa 
proudly  before  the  tribunal,  could 
plead — so  Ingrained  had  the  popular  fr 
lie  become — in  the  teeth  of  the  evidenc 
'  their  own  early  writings,  that  (a)  they 
never  advocated  revolution  and  lb)  by 
it  was  their  inalienable  right  as  American 
citizens  to  do  so.  What  could  one  exp^t 
from  Hiss? 

If  there  is  a  not^  of  tragedy  in  the 
It  is  provided  by  Chambers,  the  Infc 
driven  to  mortify  himself  and  to  harm 
he  still  loves.  The  third  perioder,  still  p^ 
stUng  the  absolute,  makes  a  tragic  final  Ap- 
pearance as  the  scorned  squealer;  the  popu- 
lar fronter  can  only  exist  in  the  role  of  tba 
hopeless  Uar.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  f acjkor 
Is  most  decisive  in  cutting  Bias  off  fln41lT 
from  the  great  privilege  of  c<»feaalon:  i>p- 
portunlsm  or  perverted  Idealism,  moral  t)b- 
tuaeness  or  the  habit  of  Machiavelilanl4m: 
they  are  all  inextricably  Intermingled.      | 

In  the  end  he  taUad  aU  liberals,  all  i&o 
had.  In  some  aense  and  at  some  time,  shatett 
his  iUtnlons  (and  who  that  calls  himself  a 
liberal  Is  exempt?) .  all  who  demanded  of  him 
that  he  speak  aloud  a  common  recognition 
of  complicity.  And  yet.  perhaps  they  ttld 
not  really  want  him  to  utter  a  oonfessipn; 
It  wovld  have  been  enough  had  be  ■^^mt^j^i 
a  melite  rather  than  conTaaaad  a  poal^va 
evil.  Maybe,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hea^s. 
they  dUl  not  Anally  want  him  to  admit  any- 
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thing,  but  preferred  the  chance  be  gave  them 
to  say:  he  Is.  we  are.  innocent. 

American  llljerallsm  has  been  reltKtant 
to  leav  the  garden  of  its  Illusion:  but  it  can 
dally  no  longer:  the  age  of  Innocence  is  dead, 
the  Hiss  case  marks  the  death  of  an  era,  but 
it  alao  promises  a  rebirth  if  we  are  willing  to 
learn  Its  lessens.  We  who  would  still  like  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  liberals  mtist  be  willing 
to  declare  that  mere  liberal  principle  is  not 
in  itself  a  guarantee  against  evil;  that  the 
wrongdoer  is  not  always  the  other— "they" 
and  not  "tis":  that  there  Is  no  magic  In  the 
words  "left"  or  "progressive"  or  "sociaiisf* 
that  can  prevent  deceit  and  the  abuse  of 
power. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  Utwrals  be  self- 
flBfeUants.  We  have  desired  good,  and  we 
have  done  some;  but  we  have  also  done  great 
evil.  The  confession  in  Itaelf  is  nothing,  but 
without  the  confession  there  can  be  no  vm- 
derstanding,  and  without  the  understanding 
of  what  the  Km  case  tries  desperately  to 
declare,  we  wlH  net  be  able  to  move  forward 
from  a  liberalism  of  Innocence  to  a  Ubermllsm 
of  responsibility. 


The  Association,  Southern  Commissioners 
of  Africultnre,  Never  Speaks  Except 
on  Matters  Affecting  Their  Farm  Con- 
stitueocy — Because  of  This  Self-im- 
posed Restriction  and  the  Conservatism 
Which  Has  Always  Characterized  Their 
Esteemed  Secretary,  C.  C.  Hanson, 
Members  of  Cosgress  Are  Usually 
Ready  to  Lend  a  Helping  Hand  to 
Any  Request  Which  He  Might  Make 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIK 

or  AUkBAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVBS 

Saturday,  October  20. 19S1 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  C.  C. 
Hanson.  Washington  representative  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Associ.^tion, 
the  Southern  Commissioners  of  Agricul- 
ture. * 

It  is  my  judgment  that  there  is  no 
trade  or  other  organization  or  associa- 
tion in  these  United  States  which  com- 
mends itself  more  to  me  and  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  membership  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  than  does  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  Southern  CcttDinissioners  of 
Agriculture,  consistmg  of  tbe  13  duly 
elected  or  appointed  commissioDers  of 
the  cotton-producing  States  of  otnr 
Southland  and  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, represented  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Commissioner  of  Agriciilture. 

The  Association  of  Southern  Com- 
missioners never  speaks  with  respect  to 
any  matter  except  such  as  have  to  do 
with  the  well-being  of  their  farm  con- 
stituency. 

It  is  because  of  that  self-imposed  re- 
striction and  the  natural  conservatism 
which  has  always  characterized  its  es- 
teemed secretary.  C.  C.  Hanson.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  usually  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  request  which 
he  might  make. 


As  you  all  know,  last  year  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Um'ed  States  took  a  loss  of 
some  $40,000,000  in  price  supporting  the 
peanut  crops  by  way  of  acquiring  sur- 
plu.se.":^  in  order  to  maintain  peanuts  at 
what  this  Congress  legislated  to  be  equi- 
table prices. 

PEANCT  rsvcrsTfr  in  dist«ess 

With  respect  to  this  year's  crop,  more 
Stringent  r^iilations  and  controls  were 
invoked  to  make  effective  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  maintain  prices  Rigid 
allotments  were  made  for  each  planter — 
but  despite  all  that  was  and  could  be 
done,  again  our  peanut  industry  is  dis- 
tressed— and  it  looks  as  if.  again,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  help 
this  year's  peanut  crop  to  the  extent  of 
$14,500,000 

In  the  several  conferences  that  Colo- 
nel Hanson  and  their  agricultural  econ- 
omist have  had  with  me.  the  colonel 
told  of  the  studies  which  the  Southern 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  had  made 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  moneys  nec- 
essary to  supptort  the  peanut  prices — 
and.  in  fact,  said  that  they  looked  hope- 
fully for  the  day  when  the  price  support 
for  that  crop  could  be  entirely  at»ted. 

In  detailing  their  own  economic  stud- 
ies, he  stated  their  findings  indicated  a 
f)ossibility  that  a  more  intensive  study 
of  consumer  preferences  would  pos^bly 
be  the  one  way  to  .solve  the  problem — 
and  do  so  with  the^xpenditure  of  a  com- 
paratively small  sum. 

He  pointed  out  what  the  improved 
packaging  of  vegetable  oil  has  done  to 
increase  the  sales  of  such  procucts  as 
Crisco — and  how  the  housewife  pre- 
fers a  shortening  sold  under  that  trade 
name  to  many  other  v«0iteble  oils  of 
equal  quality — merely  becwm  she  knows 
that  when  one  takes  the  lid  off  the  can. 
it  is  pure  white  and  creamy — and  that 
it  remains  that  way.  She  knows,  also, 
that  she  does  not  have  to  keep  it  in  the 
refrigerator — and  that  wherever  she 
buys  a  can  of  that  braixl.  it  will  look 
like  all  other  cans,  and  possess  the  same 
wholesale  appearance  at  all  times. 

In  pointing  out  how  much  aggressive 
merchandising  will  mean  to  increased 
peanut  consumption,  he  handed  me  an 
article  Ijy  Mi*.  Procter  Camptiell  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  reads,  m  part,  as  follows: 

How  can  peanut  consumption  be  In- 
creased? That  is  the  question  the  peanut 
industry  and  Government  are  trying  to  solve 
today  The  importance  of  the  qtiaattoo  Is 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  yeara 
consumption  has  lagged  far  behind  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  Nation's  Important  food 
crop*. 

The  peanut  indrstry  haa  waadm  afloits  to 
incxeaae  eonsnmption  at  atfikla  ■toefea.  Bemam 
significant  advaaoaa  ba«a  tmaa  BM^a  to  qnal- 
ity  of  the  producu  offered.  parUeolarty  in 
peanut  butler,  where  a  great  degree  of  stabil- 
ity has  been  gained  in  the  standard  product. 
Peanut  butter  haa  been  combined  with  honey 
and  yeast  In  appetizing  spreads,  individual 
flrma  have  conducted  reaearcfa  m  new  prod- 
uct development.  High  quality  roartad  atock 
has  been  marketed  in  h&ndy  packa^ea  and 
pleasing  mixes. 

.Un'ZXTXSINC    KTT   TO   KDIBLB   MftKWTT 

Equally  important  has  been  the  strong  ad- 
vertising camp>aign  c&rried  on  by  many  in 
the  Industry.  A  few  firms  have  been  partic- 
tiiarly  active  in  keeping  their  good  p'-oduct 
before  the  consumer — the  man  who  must  be 


sold  If  the  central  problem  Is  to  be  pared 
down  without  lonft  delay.  Every  firm  that 
handles  peanuts,  whether  a  shcller.  peanut 
butter  manufacturer,  salter,  and  roaster,  or 
confectioner,  should  be  Interested  in  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  peanuts  that  go  into  edilxle 
uses  However,  there  it,  still  evidence  that 
some  firms  are  taking  the  path  of  least  re- 
atatanca  and  are  not  exploiting  the  edible 
pesDUt  market  to  the  maximum. 

Development  of  methods  for  increasing  the 
use  of  pwanuts  at  the  edible  p'-ice  level  are 
Ijeing  inveatlgated  by  the  Fats  and  Oils 
Kmnch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der a  Bssearcfa  and  Marketing  Act  project. 
WhUe  quick  rwnUs  cannot  be  exp>ected  from 
this  work.  jnaMlttles  for  developing  new 
and  expandad  narket  outlets  for  peanuts  and 
their  prodneta  will  be  passed  on  to  the  in- 
dustry as  soon  as  they  are  developed. 

aura  pseterekci  sttdt 

Colonel  Haa<»n  told  of  the  results  that 
came  out  of  the  studies  that  had  t)een 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Forrest  E.  Clements,  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Surveys  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  of  cotisumer 
preference  on  nee — and  of  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  information  garnered, 
and  to  which  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  rice  in  these  United  States  can 
directly  be  traced 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  thus  economic  report, 
made  by  the  Division  of  Special  Sur- 
veys, on  nee  and  the  patterns  of  rice 
lisage  disclosed  not  alone  the  users  and 
nonusers  of  rice — but  the  characteristics 
of  tho.se  who  u.se  it — the  frequency  of 
their  servings — liow  rice  was  used  in  the 
home — the  reasons  for  its  usage — the 
methods  of  cooking  and  the  foods  which 
It  replaces. 

Of  tremendous  Interest  to  the  rice  proT- 
ducers.  the  rice  industry  and  markets — 
was  the  information  that  they  garnered 
ppropos  of  quick -cooking  rice — ready- 
to-eat  rice  breakfast  foods  and  rice  cris- 
pies.  The  type  and  size  of  the  packages 
that  were  mcst  desired  by  the  house- 
wife— the  housewife  s  preference  for  cer- 
tain brands — and  distribution  of  print- 
ing recipes  on  packages — all  afforded 
suggestions  for  increasing  the  use  of 
rice — which  when  introduced  into  mai*- 
keting  practices,  paid  off  handsomely. 

Typical  of  the  price  factors  m  mar- 
keting of  nee.  the  sui-vey  disclosed  that 
less  than  one-third  of  those  who  were 
interviewed  said  they  woud  use  rice  more 
extensively  if  the  prices  were  lowered. 
Very  few.  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were 
conscious  that  rice  and  ixji^itoes  cost 
about  the  same,  while  a  thiid  thought 
it  cost  less. 

Out  of  tills  special  survey  came  data 
of  inestimable  value  xo  the  rice  produc- 
ers of  these  United  State.s — and.  m  fact, 
the  television  today  is  almost  daily  car- 
nring  programs  and  marketing  commer- 
cials which  tell  of  rice  cooked  in  i  min- 
ute— which  has  meant  the  sale  of  mil- 
lions of  extra  pounds  of  nee  by  the  rice 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  well  I  remember 
sc»ne  years  ago  of  a  call  made  at  my 
office  by  Cfcl  C.  C  Hanson,  the  Hon<Mr- 
able  Bob  Coode.  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture off  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
the  Honorable  J  E.  MacDonaid.  com- 
missioiierjof  agriculture  of  the  great 
State  of  Texas. 

Commissioner  MacDonaid  told  at 
length  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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box«s  of  (rrapefniu  that  wtn  being 
thrown  mio  ihe  imgmuon  ditch«  of  the 
Rio  Grar-dt?  Valley  as  well  as  the  jrurplxis 
of  cniiMtes  left  to  rot  on  the  trees  because 
of  the  inability  to  obtain  even  as  much 
as  the  freight  that  :t  would  have  cost  to 
ship  these  valuable  food  products  to 
market- 

CTTtt^  rurrr  wufxhkci  stott 

Mr.  Speaker  this  brought  forth  an- 
other research  study  by  the  Division  of 
Special  Surveys  on  citrus  preferences 
among  household  consumers — and  again 
came  a  vent&ble  arsenal  of  inlormative 
da  .a  obtained  from  householders  as  to 
their  like?  and  their  dislikes  for  citrus 
fruits  and  fruit  ,»uices. 

In  this  ?tudy  one  of  the  questions 
asked  of  each  homemaker  mas  as  to  h^r 
preference  and  her  use  of  fresh  oranges 
and  t  rapefruit.  and  canned  "ra  ge  jujce. 
ETapefrjit  jUice.  and  tanous  citrus 
blends. 

Those  who  said  they  "'never  u.-ed  this 
or  that  type  '  were  asked.  How  does  it 
happen  that  you  never  use  the  same?' 

Those  who  mdicated  that  they  ujM?d  a 
prcxluct  1  s  than  once  a  we?k  were 
a^ed.  How  d<xs  it  happen  tha:  you 
don't  use  It  more  often?"  Those  who 
stated  they  used  some  one  product  once 
a  wefk  or  more  »ere  asked.  Why,  m 
general,  do  you  use  if" 

With  resfwct  to  lemons,  nonusers  were 
asked  the  regular  questions  as  stated 
aoove — but  addiuorially,  those  '^^ho  used 
lemons  less  than  daily  were  asked — why 
they  did  not  use  them  more  often,  and 
the  reasons  reported. 

The  study  made  in  Louisville.  Kj.,  re- 
v«raied  ^he  fact  that  bother  in  serving 
and  dislile  of  taste  were  by  far  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  rea.>ons  lor  not 
wriBC  oniotm.  In  Nelson  County,  taste 
akjoe  wms  fiven  as  the  predominant 
reason. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  all  who 
made  frequent  use  of  oranges  said  they 
did  so  for  health  reasons.  Approxi- 
mately one  out  of  three  of  the  frequent 
users  emphasuea  the  general  food 
vaiues  and  a  similar  proportion  indi- 
cated IhiLt  they  considered  orani^es  as 
essential  parts  of  the  diet  of  children. 

These  facts  as  to  consumer  prefer- 
ences— pertinent  to  millions — apropos 
of  the  food  value  of  fresh  oranges  and 
grapefruit  versus  that  of  canned  juices, 
and  the  rea^sons  for  using  or  not  using 
either  fresh  fruit  or  canned  juices,  the 
tise  of  the  maxture  of  frmt  blends  per 
capita  consumption,  plus  a  multiplicity 
of  other  data  pertinent  to  the  ase  of 
citrus-fruit  products  has  tremendously 
increased  the  consumption  of  fruit 
juces  m  these  United  States. 

r«ciT   *«JD    jricE    ngyrxTsct 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  eTer-mcreasmg  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  in  lanfe  manner  accounted  for 
the  increased  consumption  of  ail  fruit 
and  vegetable  juices  dunnf?  the  past  10 
years.  In  that  interim,  however,  we 
have  seen  tomato  juice  increased  from 
2.7«  pounds  per  capita  to  4  5  pounds,  or 
a  63-p«rteot  Increase — and  ail  juices, 
including  pnuse.  pineapple,  and  so  forth, 
and  vegetable,  frocn  5  88  pounds  per 
capiu  to  13.7  pounds,  or  an  mcrease  of 


133  percent.  While  other  jmces  In- 
creased in  somewhat  lesser  percentefM 
between  the  years  of  1939  and  1950,  the 
consumption  of  citrus -fruit  jtuces  has 
been  expanded  to  the  tremendotis  con- 
siunption  of  229  percent  during  that 
decade 

While  some  percentage  of  this  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  citnis-fniit  juices 
may  be  .  ttributod  to  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  great  preponderance  of  the  In- 
crease and  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  the  citrus-fruit  producers.  Is  directly 
due  to  the  increased  advertising,  mar- 
keung.  end  other  benefits  that  arose 
from  knowing  exactly  what  consumer 
preferences  were,  as  were  so  ably  dis- 
closed in  the  work  done  on  that  product 
by  the  Division  of  Special  Surveys. 
coNswnt  rarrzxxNcx  on 

With  a  marked  decline  in 
sumpuon  in  the  United  States  from  195 
pounds  per  capita  in  1910  to  an  approxi- 
mate 125  pounds  per  capita  m  194S— and 
despite  a  progressive  decrease  In  acreage. 
the  increased  yields  per  acre  had  omUd- 
tained  the  production  of  potatott  te  the 
United  States  at  a  fairly  high  level. 

Between  1930  and  1948.  the  average 
yield  in  bushels  per  acre  rose  from  110  to 
186 — chiefly  because  of  the  t)etter  utiliza- 
tion of  lands — and  technological  ad- 
vances made  by  our  potato  farmers,  the 
introduction  of  new  fertilizers  and  pow- 
erful insecticide  and  the  guidance  of  our 
county  agents. 

Wartime  legislation  which  gave  farm- 
ers price  incentive  toward  higher  pro- 
ducuon  saw  a  record -breaking  hairest 
reported  but  a  few  years  ago.  Inasmuch 
as  potatoes  is  a  highly  perishable  crop, 
this  created  one  of  the  grwHart  agrtcul- 
tjral  surplus  production  protdems  ever 
faced  by  our  agncultural  economy. 

It  was  at  that  particular  time  that 
the  Division  of  Special  Surveys,  Bureau 
of  Agricultiu^  Economics.  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultin-e.  made  that 
illuminating  study  on  potatoes — particu- 
larly directed  to  iHwhwIm  the  potato 
preferences  among  restaurant  and  hotel 
buyers. 

The  report  of  that  study  editonally 
and  statistically  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  illuminating  reports  on  an  agricul- 
tural product  which  I  have  ever  read. 
Looiung  to  the  increased  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products — and  in  the  same  class 
are  th^'  studies  made  on  preferences 
amoru  -'lou.sehold  consumers  on  potatoes. 
appie."?  and  winter  pears,  wtnnen's  pref- 
erences among  textile  products,  and  a 
host  of  other  studies. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  the  peanut 
situation  m  these  United  States  today 
with  respect  both  to  the  Virginia -type 
and  the  Spanish- type  Is  so^  as  warrants 
ttudie.s  comparable  to  those  which  I 
above  recited. 

PACx  Ki,i>orr  ON  fXAinrr  rvvat 

Our  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Stephen  Pace,  ex -Representative  of  the 
Third  District  of  Georgia,  while  serving 
here  in  this  Ixxly — devoted  months  if  not 
years  to  intimate  study  of  the  welfare 
of  the  peanut  planters  of  our  great 
South.  Well  I  recall  one  of  his  reports 
w^?rein  he  stated  that  all  of  the  money 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture In  Its  various  studies  on  peanuts- 
edible  and  inedible — for  hay.  nuts,  hifll, 
and  hogs — did  not  amount  to  as  much  »s 
$150,000  in  any  1  year. 

Contrast  that  small  amount  of  expen- 
diture for  research  on  this  great  bade 
agricultural  crop  with  the  billions  that 
we  lay  cut  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  millions  upcn 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  spent  each 
year  for  research  in  other  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Contrast  that  small  expenditure  of 
$150,000  for  research  by  the  Departmetit 
of  Agricultiire — on  its  studies  with  re- 
spect to  peanuts — with  the  $45,000,000 
that  was  spent  last  year  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  support 
the  peanut  price  structure  established 
by  this  Government. 

j  Better  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  compare  the 
few  thousand  dollars  that  are  necessMry 
to  effectuate  the  results  desired  by  tne 
Association,  the  Southern  Commission- 
ers of  Agriculture,  with  the  $14,500.- 
000  of  Federal  funds  that  will  be  em- 
ployed to  support  tlie  peanut  price  struc- 
ture in  this  crop  year,  and  you  will  9ee 
why  it  is  that  our  good  friend,  C.  C.  Han- 
son, is  writing  to  ask  congressional  t^s- 
sistance  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

The  problem  to  be  dealt  with  In  mak- 
ing the  study  which  the  Association,  ^e 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
is  requesting,  is  to  obtain  factual  infor- 
mation which  will  aid  in  detenninihg 
the  ways  in  which  the  market  for  peanuts 
and  peanut  oil  may  be  expanded.         . 

The  area  of  the  general  problem  to  [be 
examined  in  the  proposed  study  is  tlie 
iises  made  by  household  consumers  of 
peanuts,  peanut  tmtter,  peanut  oils, 
as  well  as  the  uses  made  in  agriculture 
of  the  peanut  hulls  themselves, 
scopi  or  psopouo  si  uut 

Additionally  thereto,  ascertainmenti  Is 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  attitudes 
of  householders  and  for  preferences  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  they  wo«|ld 
like  to  see  the  peanut  products  flavortd. 

•  packed,  and  improved.  It  is  desired  that 
special  studies  and  attention  should  be 
directed  toward  perfecting  a  peanut 
product  which  can  be  sliced  and  insert- 
ed between  slices  of  bread  just  as  bologkia 
and  other  meats,  together  with  a  host!^ 
other  pertinent  questions,  all  of  which 
are  directed  toward  extending  the  mar- 
kets for  peaoali  md  peanut  prodjcts. 

1  Some  degre«»  of  success  has  already 
been  achieved.  The  Fats  and  Gils 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  George  L. 
Pritchard  as  its  chief,  has  already  pifo- 
duced  a  sample  run  of  peanut  butter^ — 
not  alone  carrying  the  natural  flavot — 
but  other  peanut  butters  that  are  chili 
flavored,  chocolate  flRVorsd,  lemon  fla- 
vored, and  orange  flavored.  Thfcs  higjh- 
ly  valued  idea  of  making  peanut  butters 
of  various  flavors  already  holds  gnat 
promise  of  expaadtnc  present  markxta. 
coxstncmoif  n  itablb 

Mr.  QDeaker,  it  is  interesting  that  ie 
consumption  of  peanuts  during  tlie  last 
two  decades  has  varied  by  a  aanai  per- 
cent per  capita  from  year  to  year     Tbe 
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actual  consumption  Is  recited  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables: 

Domestic  use   of  peanuta  for  food   1929-49 
(ahelled  basia} 


Year 


M82.. 
ISO. 


M7. 


IMOl. 

1941    . 

liM2  . 

1M3.. 

1«44.. 

IMS. 

tMA. 

1M7. 


T«tlri 


sn^Maon 

SN^OOaMO 
47XOV,00O 

4(a«aflw 


S2^4 

Ma< 

«n.i 

•7,1 
Ail 

KKt 

«a< 


capita 


4. 
S. 

4.' 
4. 
2. 

a. 

4> 
4, 

4. 

\  t 

a 
a 

8. 

4. 
4 


From  the  above  table.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  if  we  can  but  Increase  the  f 
of  peanuts  by  as  little  as  10  perctmt 
capita  per  year,  which  is  less  than 
one-half  pound  per  person,  that  it  will 
mean  an  over-all  market  for  more  than 
tWOO.OOO  pounds  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  of  the  above 
as  well  as  other  reasons  that  the  Associa- 
tion, the  Southern  Commissioners  of  Ag- 
riculture, through  their  Washington  rep- 
resentative, have  made  their  plea.  They 
desire  that  the  sum  of  $140,000  be  made 
available  to  the  Division  of  Special  Sur- 
veys, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecnnomics, 
in  order  to  ex,tend  their  marketing 
studies  with  respect  to  peanut  prefer- 
ences, as  well  as  to  carry  on  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  the  Pats  and  Oils 
Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  share  the  confidence  of 
the  Association,  the  Southern  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture,  that  when  these 
studies  are  complete,  a  veritable  arsenal 
of  data  will  have  been  garnered  that  will 
lead  to  the  extension  of  the  market  for 
peanuts,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Moreover.  I  feel  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  small  sum  of  $140,000  directed  to 
that  purpose  will  aidinateting  the  large 
sim!is  which  are  anmnilTy  spent  in  jup- 
porting  peanut  prices  in  accordance  with 
legislation  enacted  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  sitting  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol  may  have  the  opportunity"  to 
read  the  plea  of  the  Southern  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture,  made  by  their  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
in  the  Record  his  letter  dated  October 
15,  1951. 

Colonel  Hanson's  letter  reads  as  fol~ 
lows: 

AMOTTlTiniT     THX   SOUTBXaK 

CoMMissioinais  or  Acucni.TT7«s. 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  IS,  1951. 
Bon.  Prank  W.  Botkiii, 
House  Office  BuUdin§, 

Wwfctafton.    D.    C. 
llT     DcAx     CoMCBsaaMAK     Botktn:     Ttiia 
writer  shall  always  remember  tiie  first 


don  or  tlie  mghty-weoml  Coogw  m  one 
of  the  moet  interesting  axMl  hardest  working 
ssBslons  that  the  Nation  h»»  seen  In  nxany 
decades.  Nothing  but  ths  urgency,  with  re- 
spect to  the  well-being  of  Alabama  and  our 
Southland  oould  cause  me  to  write  you  In 
ths  last  closing  hours  of  the  Congress. 

Tour  own  contribution  to  the  well-being 
at  the  peoples  of  the  First  EHstrtct  of  Ala- 
bMB*  In  particular,  and  to  thoas  of  tbs 
Nation  in  general,  has  been  tremcndoos. 
Nothing  but  that  strong,  vigorous  frams 
with  which  Ood  has  endowad  aU  tbs  Bofidaa. 
from  whatever  State  thsy  eoaae.  has  snsblsd 
yoa  to  cany  osi  your  doty  from  s  o'elocfc  In 
tb»  momtaig  nrtll  long  after  sundown  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month.  labCH-lng  cease  lessl)  and  untiringly 
for  your  own  constituents  In  Alabama  and 
tor  Americans  everywhere. 

Tuere  Is  •  ouittsr  with  rsspsct  to  the  pea- 
nut crop  to  which  this  wrtStr  vouid  like  to 
direct  your  attention,  comtaesd  as  be  Is 
In  the  belief  that  there  Is  no  other  man  who 
could  bring  a  greater  depth  of  understanding 
to  that  problem  or  more  quickly  Institute  an 
action  program  to  relieve  tiic  distress  than 
your  own  good  self. 

Ones  again  our  peanut  pianists  haw  pro- 
ducsd  a  surplus  crop  and  *n  la  illslisss  not 
alone  those  planters  In  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia — 
who  [»-oduce  the  long  runner  type  of  nut — 
but  also  tiuiee  planters  In  Texas,  OUaboaui. 
and  Arkansas,  who  produce  such  a  treman- 
Qous  volume  of  tke  BpmlBh  tirpe  nut. 

It  Is  unnarwaiy  for  this  writer  to  point 

J  out  to  you  that  peannts  for  liay.  peanuts  for 

nuts.  oU,  And  hullB.  both  edible  and  Inedible, 

make  peiuiuta  In  value  the  third  basic  crop 

produced  in  our  great  Southland. 

The  Nation's  Con  grass  has  long  iSxtet  rec- 
ognised the  Inability  of  the  peanut  planters 
to  produce  and  profitably  market  tbelr  crops 
without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Agreeahls  to  that  finding,  the 
Congress  has  on  sev«al  occasions  declared 
that  It  was  its  policy  "to  aid  and  assist  in 
the  marketing  of  that  crop,"  which  aaatst- 
ance  has.  In  the  last  deca  le,  taken  diverse 
forms. 

NotaMa  ■Tiy?— g  the  instrumentalities  was 
tha  sstabBriUBant  of  a  guaranteed  price  for 
crops  produced  and  under  acreage  allotment 
control  with  the  acquisition  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  of  the  surplus,  and 
in  their  opsmttoas.  saHttmia  have  been  spent 
from  FsdSfal  Treasury  fonds  In  trying  to 
effect  economic  production. 

The  remedies  taken  have  l>een  only  par- 
tially effective.  This  has  been  largely  due  to 
variations  of  seasons.  Inability  to  effectively 
control  production,  the  Inadequacy  of  storage 
and  haadUag  farttWtsi.  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ordtaavy  vMtallBB  oC  bassets,  rodents,  and 
fungi  to  which  the  nuts  are  subjected. 

It  la  in  part  because  of  the  foregoing  Rea- 
sons that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  compelled  to  go  before  Congress  on 
various  ooeaslaos  to  request  certain  legisla- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts, the  power  to  effectuate  certain  controls 
and  the  appsoyrlatloa  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  purthaae  of  surplus  peanuts,  in  order 
tliat  peanut  planters  adversely  affected  would 
not  be  Impovoiahed,  due  to  the  conditions 
above  described. 

Por  tile  past  several  years  tlie  Department 
of  Agriculture,  tiirough  several  of  Its  varlotta 
has  been  making  fUiUm  heroic 
to  reduce  subsidy  payiaants  on  a 
great  variety  of  agricultural  products  and 
they  have  succeeded  In  doing  so— to  an  In- 
credible degree. 

Consumer  preference  studies  with  respect 
to  selected  textile  products,  potatoes,  apples, 
winter  ptein.  citrtts  fruits,  and  other  itema 
of  research  have  unquestionably  not  alone 
expanded  the  agricultural  market  at  home 


and  abroad,  but  they  have  sared  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  PedeLil  Tri^a.^ury. 

In  addition  to  the  many  consumer  pref- 
erence stadlss  en  many  product.^  d  -ne  by 
the  Division  of  flpadal  Surveys.  Bureau  of 
Agrteultwtf  BPtwawlca.  the  Fats  ar.d  OUs 
Bran<A  of  ttM  ftmtueUon  and  Markeiir.g 
Administration  has  also  been  carrying  on 
researches  with  respect  to  peaauts.  peanut 
oil.  hulls,  and  meal. 

Their  recent  work  In  brttvglng  out  maple. 
orange,  chocolate,  and  other  flavors  of  pea- 
nut butter  are  studies  that  twrtd  grent  prom- 
ise for  expanding  the  use  of  peanut  butter  as 
a  spread.  Their  work  of  creating  a  sandwich 
filler  by  the  production  of  a  peanut  product 
that  can  be  sliced,  much  as  livenrurst  or 
bologna  eaa  be  atteed.  will  undoubtedly 
prove  of  ln^s^^llla^is  vattie  In  expaadtns  the 
markets  for  this  dellclotis  basic  crop  of  the 
Southern  Statee. 

Additionally  thereto,  the  pwjjct  which 
they  are  carrying  on  in  your  own  State  at 
Aubtirn.  with  respect  to  improving  the  han- 
dling and  storage  facillttoe.  is  showing  tre- 
mendous prospect  of  radveteg  taSMs. 

Congressman  JSorrnxm,  as  you  well  know. 
ex-Congreaaman  8te|[rtian  Pace,  who  for  years 
devoted  his  en«gy  to  tiic  study  of  probleasa 
of  the  peanut  growers  of  the  sute  of  Geor- 
gia, at  one  time  estimated  and  made  rc«porta 
that  all  the  rasettrciies  dona  on  peanuts  bv 
the  Departmeut  oC  Agrteolture  did  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  SlSOjOOO  in  the  very 
year  that  the  price  tavpattt  east  •40.000.000. 

The  studied  findlagi  «f  tiia  aMBOsrtM  of 
the  Association.  Southern  CDcaBlsiAmien  of 
Agriculture,  Indicate  that  tremendous  re- 
sults esGD  be  obtained  by  tnelitii>lng  a  «on- 
tference    study  bi   hehalf   of   the 

aa  paanuts  and  |M«a«t  oS. 

Authoritative  estlmats  Is  nade  tlMt  this 
objective  can  eartly  be  aeedsapUsbad  wben 
the  sum  of  $140,000  U  niade  available  for 
such  a  study,  either  by  the  dlventon  of 
tl40.000  from  other  funds  now  in  tJM  band* 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  tiie 
supplemental  appropriation  of  said  stua  by 
the  Congress. 

The  AsaoelatlGn,  Southern  Coinmisslansn 
of  Agriculttu^.  has  )ust  completed  extensive 
study  of  what,  in  their  opinion,  can  inex- 
pensively be  done  to  Improve  the  peanut 
first  with  reepcct  to  abating  sub- 
aad  second,  with  respect  to 
the  marhek  for  peaam  fdmrts. 

TUB  study.  condoetBd  toy  aa  sariMBt  ag- 
rlcultural  economist,  is  supported  individ- 
ually and  coUeetlvely  by  thoee  who  constl- 

sloners  of  Agrteulttn«.  Hie;  Indicate  tltat 
the  real  solution  lies  in  an  extensive  study 
In  packaging  and  marketlag  the  edible  pea- 
ntit  crop  as  well  aa  la  an  educational  cam- 
paign with  respect  to  the  high  quality  of 
peanut  oil.  This  can  and  should  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Division  of  Special  Surveys. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Depart-  * 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

To  that  end.  the  Association,  Southern 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  Is  seeking  vour 
help— 

1.  To  have  the  sum  of  $140,000  diverted 
from  the  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion to  the  tbove  Division  of  ^^aetal  aurveys 
for  the  study,  or 

2.  The  appropriation  of  tiiat  sum  by  tiie 
Congress  and  for  tiiat  purpose. 

Thanking  you  for  your  always  considerate 
helpfulaees  to  me.  as  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  Aaaoelatlon.  Southern 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  your 
never-failing  and  continuing  courtesies,  \ 
am. 

Very  truly, 

C.  C.  HanaoN.     * 
Sflcretarp. 
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EXTFXSTCN  OF  REM,\RK3 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

TS  THE  SEMATC  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Smtwrdaw.  October  29. 1951 

Mr.  PLQOWr  Mr.  Preslde&t,  I  ask 
miiy—w  eaasnt  to  tsmrc  printed  tn 
the  Appendis  of  the  Rscou  a  reriew 
wittdi  was  mihlhhfd  tn  the  ParknskKarg 
Mfefwa.  of  Farkcnimn:.  W.  Va..  of  an  to* 
liiBillm  new  boot  enlitled  "Wooe  Called 
Btai  IWtiibor.''  written  W  Marie  Wood, 
a  lepalct  on  the  Parkenburc  8entineL 

There  betnc  xk>  oiniection.  the  reriew 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 


Iba  Italghbar"  to  tlM  nnk- 
tttt*  oC  a  nev  and  mU-wrtttui  book  bj 


at   tbm   ffulienbarg 


Nt 


uiutertaksB 
and  bar  ctory 

foOBd  IB  atotwj  inaaa.    Sefaool 
tlM  UMQw  chamcters 

Tb*  •athor  to  tbe 
B«|«r  OTBeUm.  wtoo 
iWjHUwijwgk.  ate  !•  a  fc 
0*  tte  Parkaiataarf  Mm;  atoo  worked  on 
KtfMpapcn  bi  Hnmiiigtaa  ao/l  GlenvUto. 
"^  ^toM  a  y«r  wttb  tte  Ptttobargh  Pr««« 
4  wan  wtth  tte  WaAtagtoo  <D  C.) 
JL  and  waa  known  for  her  brU« 
Uaat  Ittonry  abOtttaa. 

Ste  to  iba  aottoor  oC  a  TOB  |ia>i  boc«  on 
0«naany.  ■illlaa  (or  the  United  Mataa 
Arm  J  durlnc  bar  2-]rear  stay  m  Kuropa  aa 
•yUtortat  adviser  tor  tte  Information  and 
Brancii  Tb«  boidE  ran  to  an 
I  artttton  at  9j00t  aopiaB.  b«t  'am  aot 

In  tbto  aoaBtry. 
^•'bod  to  tta  nantbii  of  twin  sons, 
•  ?••«»  of  ac*.  Wmt  daapit*  tba  ttma  and 
can  Which  n»ast  te  davoud  to  two  crowtnc 
boya.  phis  imt  dtittos  on  the  SntbMl.  aba 
f  o«aid  tbaa  to  eoatpito  tba  rt  p^a  atorr  of 
tte  rirtiiiaatiua  totand  Just  sooth  of  Parkers- 
bisrs  la  «te  OMe  Btvar. 

Ha  eb«ract€rs  moire 
tatlag  tbelr  piaces  la 
atory. 

Tlury  are; 

A  50-jrear-C'ia   ^eaeral  -who  to  „____ 

iB.  ebiaf  ot  tba  American  foreca  aiH  a 
tCttt  «C  9patn. 

a  statasman  tliwpstmaiy  ta  xiced  of  fund*. 
brUUant.  ftanrtaoaw,  Irratoitlbia  to  vooMtu 
and  uoKrupnloaa  and  daaiSBlM.  A  ienaar 
Vice  PrMkSent.  he  is  uadar  laMattaaDk  ta 
two  States  lor  tne  fatal  iteoMM  of  tba  IW- 
mrt  Bacratary  of  tba  Timmmij.  tba  faod  ia> 
ported  to  bav*  bad  tta  start  ta  aftUrs  of  heart 
wfcen  (xrth  were  joatar  oBears  tn  the  Amer- 
ican Artny 

A  weaithy.  tfUinherited  beauty.  mMnaa  Of 
an  uiaud  tuaiisk^o— ^ne  gi  ajaariGa^  abow* 
pieces. 

Her  nu«t>er.d.  who  was  forced  by  tiM  aca»> 
dal  of  hii  marrui;e  to  bto  utoca  to  laava  Su« 
rcpe  and  who  has  ojhm  to  Amartca.  Here  ba 
b<o->mes  a  SugMn  Jcr  caricature  ajad  rldKnile 
amoRi?  hXB  neighbors  for  bis  snobbery  and 
arTuga:ic«. 


The  PreeUtent  of  the  United  States,  dtp- 
ad  poittleten  aatiaotdtnary  and 
out  Marty  40  year*  of  pubUc  life. 
Hto  anemias  know  his  deeply  vtndlctlTt 
aatwe.  and  in  tte  Kaet  be  to  bald  in  saBb 
that  ctorsyaaen  prsartwd  and  prayad 
bim  by  name  from  the  pulpit. 
Cblaf  Joatica  of  the  United  Statea,  a 
SS-yaar-oM  toeaair  Vtr^la  Congressman, 
mtdnlfbt  ^potatae  of  a  bitter  and  defeated 
man  vhu  spent  his  last  boxirs  in  the  White 
House  ailing  ofBccs  with  foes  of  his  succes- 
Both  he  and  the  PrcsKtont  hate  each 
with  equal  Tenom. 

are  the  characters  which  mora 
wbtrii  begins  with  naimsii 
fs  asazrlaee  and  conttnuas 
to  hto  death  to  Include  a  series  at 
and  shabby  acts. 
Intel  woven  through  to  the  dupUeity  of 
Oaa.  Tanws  Wilkinson,  who  had  two  eoun- 
fcr  sale — and  the  scbeaatag  of 
to  wrest  SB  ao^plre  out  of  the 
To  the  imUtK  scheme  Harman. 
at  llanery.  pledged  finaxxrtol  support 
far  beyond  hto  resources  in  an  effort  to  re- 
coup his  fortune  as  well  as  leave  the  Ohio 
Valley,  where  the  threat  was  becoming  great- 
er that  hto  hated  iwighbors  would  learn  the 
sranrtal  of  bto  niarrtoi«e. 

The  bittar  acbt  between  President  Thocnu 
JeSerson  and  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
too  <^ten  overlooked  by  historians,  has  an  im- 
portant place  In  the  story. 


Happ«ningi  in  Washia^oB — Profram 
No.  52 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  nmrnmiLwunA 

IN  TH»  8BIATS  OF  THI  UOTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmottg  consent  tc  have  printed  in 
the  Appcodix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
braadaaat  by  me  on  program  No.  52. 
Rappento^  in  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
ebct  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoaa,  as  follows. 

Tbto  to  Eb.  Mabtxh.  speaking  to  you  from 
tba  ■atkm'k  capital,  and  bringing  another 
rttortiBBliiii  at  TTsppsmmi  In  Washington. 

Tbe  best  tndence  of  the  feelings  of  tha 
people  of  PrnnsylTania  comes  to  me  in  the 
mail.  Tbe  letters  I  receive  from  my  con- 
sUtuaots  are  an  unfailing  g%ilde  to  their 
c^nkms  on  quart toins  affecting  the  nauonal 
Interest  and  legtolathre  proposato. 

I  cannot  tell  yon  bow  much  I  appreciate 
tbsaa  lattais.  They  come  from  slnewe.  pa- 
trlolSe  Aaserlcans  who  are  so  deeply  con- 
cenwd  about  the  welfare  of  tbatr  country. 
glad  to  get   them   for  a  number  of 


rStat.  bacauas  thf  ptaemm  wbo  takes  tba 
trottbla  to  write  to  me.  In  most  easss.  has 
a  rtaWiitts  etowpotnt  to  esprcas. 

laeoiA  baeaiiaa  a  great  many  soiggasttons 
I  have  wcslTad  bava  flven  ms  valuable  guid- 
ance and  helpful  assistance. 

Third,  because  the  Increasing  volume  of 
mall  tndlcatSB  a  gsawtag  laiaiast  hi  tbe  af  • 
faba  or  foraramaBt  and  a  daapcr  xxatw 
atMMtog  of  tba  problsMs  and  difflctilttoa  at 
•■■ss  vouBiad  uBMa. 

-Tlut  Is  most  lapartaiit.  The  cause  of 
food  goverzusazu  eaanot  ba  advanced  If 
there  is  lodtiMaMa  and  apathy  amoag  tha 

Only  an  arooasd  and  enlightened  dtiaen- 
shlp  can  measure  up  to  its  responsibilities 


t 


tinder  the   American   system  In   whleb 
people  are  the  government. 

It  to  extremely  significant  that  mces 

mere  of  my  mall  has  to  do  with  the  tremen- 
dous SBpanstnn  in  Government  siwncting^ 

It  to  plainly  evident  that  most  Arrerldans 

are  worried  about  how  to  make  encs  n|eet 

tn  the  face  of  high  taxes  and  high  prltaa. 

They  are  worried  about  the  vast  IncrSaaa 

in  the  siae  and  cost  of  government. 

They  know  that  every  dollar  the  <k>v4rn» 
ment  spends  must  come  out  of  the  earnmgs 
of  those  who  work  for  a  living.  [  " 

They  are  worried  about  the  new  and  bigger 
daflcits  which,  in  the  next  few  yesrs.  Will 
sand  the  natfcwl  debt  far  above  the  pretent 
level  of  C3eO.OeOA30.OGO. 

The  people  show  an  Increasing  svaredess 
of  the  fact  that  the  runaway  exper.dlti|res 
must  be  paid  for. 

Many  are  aware  that  today  the  ant  ual  In- 
tsrest  on  the  public  debt  alone  is  more  t|ian 
tba  entire  cost  of  openting  the  Pedteal 
Government  only  20  years  ago.  1^ 

Now.  you  know  uid  I  know  that  we  jars 
rearming  to  protect  ooxaaSves  and  our  Naiiion 
sfalnst  the  naked  s||j.iMilwi  by  the  Godless 
forces  of  communism.  That  will  cost  m^y 
billlcns  of  dollars. 

But  I  know — and  your  letters  tell  ine  tfcat 
you  also  know — that  a  lot  of  the  sjxnAa^ 
here  In  Washington  Is  wasteftil  and  uuaiaa^ 
tary.  We  kaov  tbat  aany  Federal  fv  notions 
could  be  Buspendsd  or  curtailed  wtille.we 
build  the  Nation's  defensive  strength. 
But  the  spending  pressure  grows  il 
and  8troi:ger.  Every  attempt  to  ectn  _ 
meets  with  detennlaad  and  unyielding  res| 
ance  from  tbe  free  spenders  now  In  :ont 
I  wish  every  man  and  woman  in  ii 

would  understand  how  much   the  flnan^ 

situation  of  the  Government  affects  tlie  indi- 
vidual citizen.  According  to  an  oOclil  Gov- 
ernment report,  the  taxes  paid  to  I'edefal, 
States  and  local  government  last  yet  r  aaer- 
acad  eaeo  for  each  man.  woman,  and 
in  our  Nation.  That  is  an  average  of  llj 
for  each  family  of  four  persons.  It  is 
than  double  the  taxes  we  paid  in  1942.  to^e 
than  90  percent  of  all  the  taxload  was  laid;  on 
the  backs  of  our  people  by  the  Federal  Gor- 
emment  to  pay  for  Federal  spendlrg.  In- 
creased taxes  thto  year  will  push  the  burden 
upoa  each  individual  abore  tSOO  cr  nam 
than  tseoo  for  the  average  family. 

Over  and  above  all  these  taxes,  there  to  tha 
growing  national  debt.  Already  the  «liar«|  of 
that  debt  for  each  family  of  four  pe;-son4  to 
nearly  S7,000.  It  will  be  higher  in  t.'ie 
yeiu-.  The  national  debt  Is  borrowed  m< 
which  must  be  repaid.  It  is  a  mortjjagalon 
the  future  for  many  generations  to  came.' 

Mow,  I  should  like  to  read  to  yo^i  sobM 
^  ttos  views  on  taxation  and  spending  Sx- 
prsssed  in  some  of  the  letters  I've  been  get- 
ting. Time  wiU  permit  me  to  quote 
only  a  few.  But.  believe  me,  they  are  tj^. 
of  thoosaads  upon  thousands  of  such  lettfcia 
which  bava  been  reaching  my  desk  Ir  re-  snt 
months.  I 

I  have  bsre  a  letter  from  a  young  inarriad 
man  with  two  children,  from  8oud«ton.lte 
Mootgoaasry  County.    He  writes.  In  i>art:j 

"ir  taass  are  fvu-ther  increased.  <ir  e^aa 
held  to  pressnt  levsto.  It  wotUd  cause  a 
ship  diie  to  the  fact  that  the  coat  of  r 
family  is  continuotisly  on  the  rise.  1 
that  ycu  will  continue  to  flght  agains';  eff 
to  ever-lncrease  our  tax  load.  The  o:ily 
to  do  It  to  to  rastaa  wttb  all  the  streigth'at 
your  rnmiaaad  tba  atforts  to  continuously 
spend  and  apmd.  and  to  ever  increase  ttie 
^•cops  of  private  government."  I 

Now  I  have  a  letter  from  a  Philadelpbta 
bxislneasman,  who  states: 
♦  **^5waars  to  a»  tbat  If  Congreiis  w<re 
«>  de*u<a  baif  ss  much  time  to  Itacking 
msaaoiaa  abaed  at  reducing  the  stse 
cost  of  government  as  it  docs  to  bilto  __ 
increasing  taxes,  the  pressure  on  ta.\Tay  n 
could  be  alleviated.*  ^ 
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I  thoroughly  agree  with  both  of 
Let  me  assvire  them  that,  as  a 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I 
hard  to  keep  down  every  incrsaas  proposed 
in  the  new  tax  bill,  liy  voting  record  in 
tbe  Soiate  wtU  stoow  bow  I  have  fought  to 
reduce  uaasessssry  spsading. 

Now  let  ms  read  yoa  two  letters  o<  a  type 
that  are  more  and  atore  frequent  In  my 
malL  To  me.  tbey  are  hearttarsaklag  lotlan 
and  I  wish  more  could  be  dons  to  ba4>  pao> 
pie  like  these. 

A  vroman  in  Pittsburgh  writes: 

"When  one  to  living  on  the  income  from 
savlnga,  tbe  Ineotba  tax  and  otbsr  taxse  wipe 
ttoot.  Iaasbitbsfarso««aaeiaaB.aadmust 
do  without  nsesasfttlas  to  keep  a  horde  at 
Government  employaes.'* 

Then  there  to  tbto  letter  from  an  aMarly 
man  m  Rldgway.  Bk  County.    He  writes: 

"This  matter  of  tasatkni  to  geUing  to  be 
a  back-breaking  stialB.  X  dfont  know  bow 
much  longer  I  caa  stand  tte  saraln.  I  sat 
a  retired  man  and  have  a  limited  lacoase  and 
find  it  imposstbto  to  stretch  the  money  to 
meet  my  obligations." 

These  letter  writers  are  representative  of 
a  large  dsss— tboae  who  have  retired  and 
wbo  llTS  on  a  fixed  income. 

Taxes  bite  a  bigger  and  bigger  share  of 
tbsto  limit  d  pension  and  aaanlty  checks. 
iBftitlon  makes  their  few  dOUars  buy  less 
•ad  less.  And  btiiaaass  most  of  them  are 
well  along  in  yeara,  tbey  cannot  return  to 
work.    They  can't  get  Jobs. 

They  can  do  nothing  but  to 
belt*.  It  is  tragic  that 
spsndlng  deprives  many  at  tboss  worthy 
psople  of  the  comfortB  tor  wbi^  tbey  worked 
and  saved  and.  In  many  easts,  even  tbe 
neceasltles  of  life. 

I  have  another  letter  from  a  disabled  pen- 
slaner  in  Doylestown.  Bucks  County,  who 
ptaeents  the  same  problem  and  fooa  on  to 
add: 

"The  Communist  leaders  in  Russia  boast 
tbey  can  make  the  United  States  spend  it- 
self into  bankruptcy.  At  the  present  rate 
tbelr  boast  to  likely  to  come  true." 

Mow  I  want  to  read  you  a  letter  from  a 
worried  farmer  of  Brte  County,  who  urgea 
thto: 

"Every  expense  proposed  by  anyone,  espe- 
cially from  the  White  Hoxise,  should  be  care- 
fully examined  to  see  that  the  crazy  drive 
to  tiltimate  bankruptcy  and  socialism  to 
stopped.  If  it  Isnt  already  too  tote." 

In  that  same  vein  to  a  sober  warning  from 
a  school  teadMT.  who  says: 

*T>urtng  38  years  at  teaching  Amertcsm  gov- 
ernment and  economic  probtema  in  the  pub- 
lic high  school.  I  hav^e  become  a  firm  be- 
Itever  in.  and  a  strong  advocate  of.  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  If  the  Pedwal  tax  in- 
crease and  the  stifling  controto  demanded  by 
President'  Truman  are  granted,  we  will  be 
far  dovm  the  road  to  soctanam." 

A  man  In  the  coal  btislness,  down  near  the 
West  Vlrglnto  border,  telto  me  in  s  letter: 

"The  sahratlon  of  otir  country  depends 
upon  Congress  cutting  tbe  expendlttires  both 
St  home  and  abroad.  WS  sboold  have  a 
stronc.  aenaible  d^enae  program,  but  the 
country  can  and  to  being  destroyed  by  ex- 
cessive governmental  spending  " 

These  are  typical  Americans — a  farmer,  a 
teacher,  a  merchant.  Underneath  they  share 
the  same  uneasy  concern.  T%ey  feel,  as  they 
so  well  express  it.  thst  no  nation  can  con- 
tinue to  tax  and  spend  as  our  Nation  has 
been  taxlag  and  spending,  without  even- 
tu  ;lly  taxing  and  spending  itself  Into  dto- 
asler. 

My  fellow  Penna^vanians.  many  thought- 
ful Amerlcaoa  are  sxpiiaailng  tbat  viewpoint. 
tbsse  days. 

In  Government  and  we  wlU  then  have  lower 
taxes,  n  industry  operated  the  way  the 
Federal  Oovcmment  docs,  there  would  be  no 
proOts  to  tax." 


be- 


ttos< 
Let  ta  base  MIUobm  for 
less  bOllanB  for  bureaneracy.' 
And  a  eltlaiiw  cf 
"Ttaeav 
wUdsred  by  tbe 
In  Waablngton  tbat  ba  1 
at  secuilty.  Plaaaa  try  to 
•bctit  tbe  psopoaad  tax  tondsn  tbat  to 
Impnsnrl  supposedly  to  cwrb  Indatlon  by  re- 
ducing cm  tooytng  power.  Bow  eaa  a  family 
•ir»e»tirtn  ty  overbuying  wben  oar  pur^ 
rednosd  by  higb 
lass.  wttboot  eon- 
stderlng  tbe  new  tax  laersase?" 

To  my  frieod  tn  T  snnis»er.  I'd  like  to  re- 
ply tbat  I  am  dotoc— and  sball  eenttbatie  to 
do— all  that  one  Msiatirr  of  OonipaaB  to  abto 
to  do  in  tlM  face  of  the  spending  spree  which 
to  unpftraUtied  In  our  country^  btotory. 

I  vote  against  every  psopossd  Increase  tn 
spending  aatosi  tte  bfU  to  directly  reUted 
to  tba  aattaaal  daCenaa. 

I  vote  la  favor  of  every  propoaal  to  eat 
down  nriisiiiinant  spssidtac — wnlsss  such 
spending  to  for  tte  natlaoal  defense. 

In  speedkea  and  poblle  statsmefita  I  warn 
against 

p^ftoUs.     I  aai  cHMiaed   to  tte 
at  the 
la  every  dtoectton  to 
to 

ctantly  and  at  Iow«r  cost  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

Tte  letters  from  whleb  I  tiave  qtaoted  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many,  many  thousands 
that  pour  into  my  oOce.  To  me  they  rep- 
resent a  groiiBd-avtfl  of  polaat  Matoat  reck- 


sioners,  from  RepubUeans  and  Democxats  in 
tte  07  countles'of  Pensayivanla,  are  truly 
tte  voice  of  tte  peopto. 

Tbey  eneaarsas  tte  hope  tbat  tbe  soosd. 
common  ssnse  at  tbe  Amsrtran  people  will 
prevmU  and  toat  tte  sfdrtt  of  eeunany  wUl 
return  tn  pitetiu  fteedom  of  snteqatoe  and 
n'sedosB  of  opportunity. 

I  sbaU  heed  those  letters.  I  shan  contlntis 
my  fight  for  sound  fiscal  policies  and  baU 
anced  budgeta. 

I  bc^M  yoo  win  conttnne  to  wrtte  to  ma 
and  give  me  tte  benefit  of  yoxir  vlewa  on 
tte  great  public  problems  of  the  day. 

This  to  B>  Macnx,  speaking  to  you  from 
tte  NatKm's  CapttaL  I  will  te  with  you 
again  in  2  weeks.  Thank  you  iar  your 
attentioxi. 


Stateoaeat  of  J.  DoDaJd  Kin«iley.  Afcat 
General  of  United  Natioas  Koreaa  Re- 
coastractioa  Af  eacy 


EXTENSION  OP  TJaiARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


W  TOT  a«NATB  OF  TBE  XJHTTED  STATBB 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  reconstnicting  Korea  is  a 
moat  important  one.  When  we  Dually 
dtf  eat  the  Oonmunlsli  to  Korea,  we  will 
face  the  important  problem  of  helping 
the  Koreans  to  help  themselves.  For 
ttiis  purpose  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency — UNKRA — has 
been  firtaMiihH  and  the  United  sutes 
is  a  ooadrttmttiv  member.  The  task  of 
reooBstructing  Korea  ia  important  not 
only    to   help   these    poor    unfortunate 


peofrie  bat  also  to  demuiMiiate  to  the 
world  that  through  technical  aaaistance 
and  leadership,  the  United  States 
tfaroogfa  tbe  United  Nstbms  can  offer 
a  forward-kMklnK  program  and  that 
communism  Is,  therefore,  def^n^t^ly  not 
the  answer  In  underdeveloped  areas — 
or  any  other  areaa. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  that  the 
Ghlted  Nations  has  selected  an  Amer- 
ican. Mr.  J.  Donald  Kingsley.  to  head 
up  this  program.  Mr.  Klngdey  recently 
outlined  his  program  before  the  advi- 
sory committee  meeting  of  UNKRA  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  on  September  10, 
l^Sl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have 
this  statement  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBS,  as  follows: 


aCSTKlfXKT    ST    J.    DOKALO    KOMBLST.    ACXMT 

Gbmbux.  or  Uamaa  rassna  Kosxan  Re- 

COHSISUCIIOH     AaSKCT     (UlfKRA).    TO     TUK 

AmviaosT  CoacMrrm  or  UNKRA  m  Gxmxva. 


iftte  Advisory 
1^  'iiaiUli  B  tte  BBttsry  attaatlan  to  Korwa 
has  Impsovsd  to  a  esstattf  aaiant.  bat  tbs 

conduakm  at  active  hostOittaa  has  been  da- 
laycd  beyond  our  expectations  and  to  not  yet 
In  sight.  While  we  had  hoped  l>y  thto  time 
to  te  on  tbe  tbrsatuild  at  full  srsto  opera- 
tions. tb«t  bope  has  not  aaatsriallasd  and 
no  one  can  say  st  thto  moment  wten.  tn  fact, 
it  m^  do  ao. 

lisantb&e.  the  continuance  of  bitter  war- 
fare ematantly  tncreassa  the  magnitude  of 
tte  task  eonfttmctzia  m  and  asnCttpUes  the 
dUBealttas  of  tos  aoeontplMiassat.  In  the 
seeond  MbaiiMui  of  Seoul,  whleb  I  recently 
.  for  exampla.  dastraeltan  was  f  sr  mora 
tban  tn  tte  Aral,  asoal.  wnieb  bad 
modem  city,  the  finest  m  Korea 
at  the  finest  In  the  entire  Far  East. 
little  more  than  s  burned-out  shell. 
Indastrlal  facUltlas  in  ths  srea  teve  been 
about  80  percent  destroyed.  60  psrcent  of 
tte  tosnsss  ars  bomed  oat,  and  tte  eapfttnl 
kt  bnlldtocB  are  twtotsd  i 


Tbey 
DOW  been  isstorsd  on  a  llmltsd 
baato  by  tte  Army,  but  ttxetx  final 
mtist  await  tte  conclusion  at  bostnities  and 
will  in  all  probability  fall  to  mOOU. 

I  have  uBsd  bsoul  as  an  sfiainpto.  toat  It  bi 
by  na  means   the   most   strlldng.    IK  baa 

and  vtllagas  bsva  basn  fought 
algbt,  and  tsn  ttasa.    Tbare  is.  for 
t  town  of  Ouljonbu.  located  cm  a 
Intersection   some    ao    miles 
aortb  at  Bsntil   and  a  few  miles  from  the 

St  front.     Ouljonbu  was  once  a  thrlv- 

[  aacixaunity  of  some  2S.000  people.  When 
vlittadttattteandaC  July  it  was  nothing 
;  a  mMa  of  rabUa  about  3  feet  high  with 
no  more  tban  a  doasn  waUb  still  landing  sa 
high  aa  5  fact  abovw  tbe  groond.  Tbe  dr> 
Btruction  to  absolutely  total  and.  while  thsra 
are  no  towns  ttet  h£ve  been  harder  bit.  there 
are  many  others  in  tte  same  condition  and 
very  tew  owtstds  tte  Pasaa  partosatar  which 
have  ikot  bean  baitty  daaasid. 

Under  prevailing  ilji,  uiinlsiiaas.  to  to  next 
to  Impossible  to  come  by  valid  staibittts,  and  I 
am  not  yet  In  a  position  to  estimate  sceurata- 
ly  the  capital  destruction  and  loss  sxiffered 
thus  far  by  South  Korea.  We  are  making 
studtoa  btobHtry  by  Uubtoiij  and  tte  Army  to 
stirveytng  tba  aitnatlon  on  a  provincial  area 
basto.  Iforsover.  the  RepubUe  at  Korea  Oov- 
emmant  toss  recenUy  com|ris«ad  a  massive 
survey  of  war  damage,  which  ww  are  currently 
■natyt^pgi  I  think  my  present  guess — sub- 
tect  to  ftture  revision — wotild  te  ttet  South 
Korea  taM  saflbinl  absttt  a  «2.000.000.ooo  luss 
in  capttal 
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bciiaia^.  hcuaeft.  damairr  to  r1c«  paddies, 
putuic  w:rkz,  tnL:i&p<.'rt  and  destrucuon  of 
CniX  ■ntmato 

It  Ik.  I  tbtak.  ««iu  ciMtf  tht^t  oo  km  at  thJto 
BBagDltudt  Is  VkMij  to  bt  mad*  up  dlrwtly 

ttM  KBRMH  tkMMBlVH»  VBltf  tklB  tkGt  UBUlt 

eao«$ttvt»  a  prtaury  Mrumpltoa  UBdtrtytiif 
our  wbolK  appraach  to  tti*  {HDtilem.    UNKRA 


sttaBVtota  and 

Um  Ko- 
k  paofilB  to  TwoBstmct  tlMdr  ovn  ocnBtry, 
aad  1ft  K  <lalag  to  dntooctratt  to  all  of  Asia 
and  tb*  World,  tha  dyn*J<nle  asd  creatlTa 
fccea  oC  a  dcnocratle  approach  to  critical 
kad  mnanamui  praMHw.    Tba  oppor- 


eooTlsced  that,  glvaa  peaet.  an 
and  cympaOietic  approach  and 
a  good  bit  at  luck,  such  an  obJactiTe  can.  tn 
fact,  ba  laallaad.  The  ohatactoa  In  tha  way 
are  maaatva  bat  not.  I  think,  insurmountable. 
llMrt  ara  aklrrlns  tn  Korea  today  tha  aina 
dynaale  fonee  at  nattattaUsm  and  tha  sama 
tirg«  tqg  aodal  and  eecinf«iilc  progra—  which 
are  cMiyvlMia  appaiatit  In  Asia.  These 
foroee  can  lead  to  destruction  and  chaos — as 
they  liava  dene  tn  aoMH  placea.  But  if  chan- 
neled to  MWtmi.tiia  ante  they  can — as  sll 
■Mratea — lead  to  unbellevabie 


TlilB  Is  the  real  challenge  oonfrontlTi^ 
UNKRA.  and  It  Is  dificult  to  state  it  without 
falling  into  abBtractlocs  or  risking  a  charge 
of  ImpractlcabtSty.  But  If  we  are  to  succeed 
in  any  large  tKiae  and  not  mo^ly  to  accom- 
pitea  a  drMiy  taak  of  relief  without  historic 
rasolt,  we  most  so  develop  our  program  and 
so  utilize  our  resources  that  the  Korean  peo- 
ple themselTes  experience  a  sort  of  renais- 
sance with  all  of  the  cultural,  social  and 
ecoiKMnlc  creativity  ImfiiMl  la  the  term. 

I  feel  this  very  itrcugly  after  talking  with 
Korean   leaders    froai   all   walks    of   life.      It 
means.   I    think,    that   we   have   to   consider 
otir  task  not  merely  in  terms  of  sustaining 
Imports— though  these  will  be  iMaiiUel  to 
Its  achievement — or  of  the  repIaeMMvt  at 
capiUl  goods — though  auch  replacement  la 
basic  to  the  estaltflalmient  of  a  healthy  eco- 
aoBle  life.     Our  task  must  be  more  broadly 
ooeoelved  than  this,  even  though  these  be 
the  tools  we  employ  to  achieve  It.     Its  em- 
phasis must  be  upon  encouraging  the  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  cr«ati-ity  of  the  Ko- 
people     themselves.     We    mxist     bring 
Into   the   piarinlng   aud   exercution   of 
pragram  to  the  m£.ximum  extent  po«- 
from    all    walks    cf    life— even 
though,  in  some  Instances,  initial  ef&clency 
may    thereoy    be    sacrificed      We    must    en- 
courage them  to  deveiop  new  types  of  eco- 
nomic  and   social   instiiutiona.  dMtgnad  to 
foster    individual    initiative.    fTMrtiiMi.    and 
aecurlty.     We   must  aaelet  them  to  dlaeard 
the  deadening  vestiges  Of  Japanese  ookmlijj- 
Jsm  which  w  this  day  stifle  economic  life; 
to    develop    vigorou*    and    democratic    rural 
cooperatiTes.  and  other  forms  of  democratic 
self-help,  to  achie'.  >?  ;.i;  d  rf.jrm;  to  encour- 
age private  i.-il'iaT: -t-     r    ::     astrlal  devel<^>- 
ment;  to  construct  a  dTiujcratlc  edueattooal 
system  from  the  grour.d  up,   to  Ixnprova  tha 
health  knowlcdye  of  the  people.     These,  and 
down.",  of  other  tiunga,  can  ba  dcma  only  by 
the  Korean  people  thamesHae.    But  we  can 
help  th9m  throtigh  advlcsv  aaooiViveaMnt, 
aud    pump- prim  Jnif    exp« 
help  them  ihroi^h  demo 

I  am  awar*  that  I  am  aOMMllBg  tn  very 
general  term:!;  a  far  more  dlflealt  approach 
tnan  is  involved  m  the  d0«ale|Maant  and 
direct  execution  of  an  seOdC^Sidd  pro- 
gram.  But  unlcii:;  we  can  succeed  along 
these  Hues,  «e  will  confront  in  Kure^  a  bot- 
tomless pit  capable  of  swaUoertng  up  an 
astronormcal  \.atumc  oi  Internattooal  assist- 
ance with  no  permanent  result.  In  that 
event.  UNKRA   wui   fall  in  Korea   and   ths 


XTnttad  Matkioa  wUl  have  lost  In  Korea  and 
paetuips  In  tha  wcxkl. 

So  much  for  generalities.  The  Immediata 
■ttoatlon  before  tu  la  governed  by  the  major 
factors:  (1)  the  contlntiance  of  active  bostlU. 
tiaa  with  aU  that  that  ImpUea  Lo  terma  oC 
nOttary  necsatfUss  and  consequent  limita- 
tions ui>on  OKXBA  activities:  and  (3)  the 
constantly  laeceMtng  inflationary  pressurea 
In  Korea  raaoltlng  from  large  military  ex- 
pandltvuea,  the  virtual  absence  of  consumer 'a 
goods  tn  the  market,  and  inadequate  gov- 
emaaent&l  fiscal  policies.  These  pressures 
are  reflected  in  fantastic  price  levels  (dur- 
tag  the  weak  ended  August  3.  when  I  wad 
last  In  Korea,  the  retail  i»1ce  Index  malnJ 
talned  by  the  Bank  of  Korea  stood  at  3.776.9 
on  a  batia  of  1947  equals  100.  having  risen  14a 
points  during  the  week ) .  They  are  reflected 
also  In  a  tremendotis  gap  between  the  of-i 
lldal  and  "free"  market  rate  of  the  won 
(3.500  agalnat  9.000  on  July  30 ) ;  and  in  a  con« 
stant  Increase  in  ctirrency  issue  by  the  Bank! 
of  Korea.  Unless  the  inflation  can  b« 
checked  In  the  near  future,  there  is  very  real 
danger  that  It  may  become  run-away.  For 
that  reason,  we  ai*e  putting  considerable 
emphasis  In  our  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram on  financial  and  fiscal  questions,  and 
are  giving  priority  in  our  initial  schemee  to 
those  which  will  have  a  minimal  Inflation- 
ary Impact. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  broad  conclu- 
dons  so  far  reached  and  which  are  govern- 
ing otir  initial  programing  may  be  sum-* 
marlaed  as  follows:  | 

(a)  Every  effort  should  oe  made  to  improvd 
the  Korean  foreign  exchange  situation.  We 
are.  tharefore.  fully  supporting  the  reqtiesf 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Government  for  the 
Immediate  repayment  of  won  advances  ui 
the  United  Nations  Command,  for  which  a 
dollar  credit  has  been  established  in  WaBb< 
Ington: 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  foreign  exchang* 
thus  made  available  toge  Jier  with  that  cur^ 
rently  held  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  ahould 
be  used  Immed^-'tely  for  two  purposes:  (1>.' 
the  Importation  of  consumer's  goods  fdl 
sale:  and  (2)  amall-scale  procurement  b^ 
Individual  undtftaktnga  of  necessary  repaW 
parts  and  other  reconstruction  goods.  To 
facilitate  auch  purchases.  Korean  procedtireS 
for  procuring  foreign  exchange  should  be 
simplified. 

(c)  As  a  general  proposition— and  wlti^ 
the  exception  of  neceeeary  relief  items-^ 
UNKRA  funds  should  not  be  used  for  tha 
importation  of  consumer's  goods.  X7NKB4'a 
main  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  large-! 
scale  reconstruction  requirements. 

(d)  We  should  encourage  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Government  to  raise  won  for  recon- 
struction purposes  by  the  sale  of  currently 
held  vested  properties,  as  well  as  througtv 
Improvement  in  fiscal  policies,  liloet  of  the 
vested  properties  now  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment constitute  a  drain  on  the  budget,  rather 
than  contributing  to  it. 

(e)  At  some  point,  wien  the  altuatlon  h|tsj 
been  sufficiently  stabilised,  cooiMtaratlon  wilT 
have  to  be  given  to  curreoof  reform  andi 
conversion. 

In  the  general  economic  area,  as  In  alii 
others,  our  policies  must  be  flexible  and! 
dynamic  and  are.  therefore,  subject  to  eon-| 
Btant  adjustment  as  the  situation  develops. 
There  is  no  room  for  doctrinaire  approaches 
In  Korea  today. 

After    considerable    difficulty    and    delay,, 
formal  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Unl-' 
fled  Cr maiaud  on  July  18.  1951,  concerning' 
the  phastnf  of  UNKRA  opanitlona  and  the 
arrangemeau   agreed   upon  were   formally 
concurred  in  by  the  United  NatiaiM  OQHMBfta> 
alcn  for  the  Unlflcauon  and  RehablittBtka 
of  Kcrea  on  July  37.  1951.    We  have,  there- 
fore, since  the  end  of  July,  had  an  opsrating 
bails.     I  believe  the  agreement  Is  a  ?%aaoB- 
able    and   satisfactory   one    In   the   elretiiB- 
atancrs,  although  It  obviously  prssents  maay 
operational  difficulties.    It  provides,  ae  you 


know,  that  the  OWted  Nations  fjommanil  will 
have  sole  rssponstbiUty  for  all  reUel  and 
ahort-term  economic  aid  ■ssentlsl  to  mili- 
tary operations  during  tbe  present  phase 
and  that  UMKRAwlU  be  limited  to:  (l)|tech- 
nical  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Government:  (3)  assistance  to  the  Clvfl  As- 
sistance Command  tn  the  conduct  of  (relief 
and  short-term  prograaa;  <3)  long-term 
planning  for  phase  n.  when  UNKRA  will  have 
full  operational  responsibility;  and  (4^  the 
implementation  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
tbe  military  slttiation.  of  aid  prograoaa  iuldi- 
tional  to  those  of  the  United  Mattoae'  |Com- 
mand.  I 

Aside  from  technical  assistance — ^here 
wo  have  a  broad  scope,  our  immediata  pro- 
graming Is  therefore  rather  narrowly  con- 
fined within  a  frame  provided  by  the  infla- 
tiotuiry  pressures  on  the  one  hand  and  mili- 
tary necessities  on  the  other.  There  are, 
however,  even  tinder  these  cinmieet»nrri. 
nuny  significant  things  that  DlOOUt  e^n  do 
and  is  already  doing  and  we  shall  coiiltinue 
to  develop  worth  while  projects  iq  the 
months  ahead.  But  any  program  si>  re- 
stricted will  necessarily  lack  the  I  well- 
rounded  character  of  the  type  we  abould 
have  in  phase  II  and  will  appear  more 
aa  a  collection  of  unrelated  prejects 
than  as  a  balanced  attack  on  the  problem. 
During  this  phase,  therefore,  budgeting  and 
planning  are  extraordinarily  difficult,  fpr  we 
must  be  ready  to  move  In  whenevee  and 
wherever  opportunity  presents,  but  It  Is  not 
possible  to  predict  in  advance  precis^  Iwhat 
oppcrtunltles  will  or  can  be  devdoped.  I 

The  immediate  program  thus  far  developed 
under  those  circumstances  falls  Into 
parts:  (1)  a  program  of  cooperation  wltli  and 
assistance  to  the  Civil  Assistance  ComQiand, 
now  charged  with  responsibility  for  {relief 
and  short  term  ecoaioeaie  aid;  (2>  a  rapidly 
developing  and  aufcelentlal  program  of 
teachnlcal  iMletance  to  the  Republic  at 
Korea  Govonment:  axvd  (3)  a  series  of 
longer  range  reconstruction  projects  ahich 
can  be  undertaken  within  our  cvirrent 
limitations. 

COOPXBATTON    WTTH   THX   CIVIL   ASSISTAircI 
COMMAND  ' 

Relief  and  emergency  rehabUltatlo^  are 
currently  administered  by  the  Civil  Assist- 
ance Command  of  the  Bghth  Army  thfough 
14  provincial  teams.  Bach  team  Is  composed 
of  both  military  and  civilian  personn^^  and 
couslsts  of  medical  ofllcers.  welfare  officers. 
sanitary  engineera.  suppily  and  traissport 
odloers.  and  administrative  officers.  To  these 
have  been  added.  Ln  some  instances.,  civil 
and  electrical  engineers  and  experts  In  vari- 
ous Industrial  specialties.  Since  Febihiary. 
we  have  been  assisting  the  Unified  Command 
by  undertaking  recrtiitment  of  the  ciyuiain 
members  of  these  teams.  Many  of 
have  been  seconded  by  the  speclallaed 
cies  or  by  national  Red  Cross  aocletle4  but 
others  have  been  recruited  directly,  fome. 
after  a  tour  of  duty,  have  been  taken  oh  our 
payron  and  again  seconded  to  the  I  Civil 
Asalatance  Command.  This  was  truiL  for 
example,  of  13  medical  personnel  from  the 
Danish  hosptal  ship  Jutlandia.  who  wished 
to  stay  on  and  work  in  Korea  whei}  the 
Jutlandia  left  in  July.  I 

We  expect  to  continue  and  to  intensify 
this  type  of  asslsunce,  ao  that  by  the]  time 
we  asstime  responsibility  for  relief  in 
we  will.  In  fact,  haxe  otir  teams  bullti  and 
will  be  m  a  position  to  take  over  a  going 
concern  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Other  areas  are  beginning  to  emerge  In 
which  we  may  be  able  to  render  real  atslst- 
anee  to  the  Civil  Assistance  Command  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the  sol  itlon 
of  a  long-term  problem.  The  sittiatlcn  In 
raepect  to  unaccompanied  children  ■  an 
In  point.  Our  best  estimate  db  the 
St— and  It  Is  no  more  than  an 'sett- 
that  there  are  approximately  |l«»,» 
vaaeeompanled  children  In  South 
at  preeent.    Bofw  Bany  of  these  are.  In  fact. 
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orphsns  is  not  known  for  it  has  not  yet 
proved  possible  to  estabUah  tractng  machin- 
ery to  assist  in  reuniting  families.  That  is 
a  step  which  ahould  be  taken  In  the  im- 
mediate futtire  and  which  I  propose  to  dls- 
ctjss  at  once  with  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand. Highly  trained  staff  is  available  for 
such  a  purpoec  as  a  result  of  recent  sharp 
contractions  In  the  operations  of  the  Inter- 
national Tracing  Serrlee. 

But  whether  orphaned  or  merely  separated 
from  relHtlves.  unaccompanied  children  re- 
quire special  care.  Ttiere  are  not  adeqtiate 
child  welfare  staffs  In  Korea  at  present  and 
I  believe  the  military  will 
ance  on  this  score.  But  the  baale 
as  with  nearly  everything  else  in 
Is  a  matter  of  accommodation,  of  hooalng, 
not  only  for  the  children  but  for  staff  as  well. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  estimated  ntun- 
l>er  of  unrccompanled  children  are  in  or- 
phanages or  Instltutlona  oi  any  kind  at  pres- 
ent— In  large  part  became  spaee  cannot  ba 
found  for  them. 

We  are  undertaking  to  assist  In  ttils  mat- 
ter. If  it  proves  feasible  to  do  so.  and  are 
ctirrently  discussing  with  X7NICKF  the  possi- 
bility of  their  passing  on  to  us  an  offer  of 
prefalM-icated  buildings  made  to  them  by 
Yugoslavia.  There  are  still  a  number  of  de- 
tails to  be  worked  out.  IncltKling  shipping 
arrangements  and  the  provision  of  space  in 
the  Korean  pipeline  and  we  have  not  yet 
put  the  question  »o  the  military  In  any 
formal  way.  We  are.  however,  prsselng  for- 
ward with  this  as  a  possible  project  and  may 
have  to  allocate  ocean  freight  coats  for  It 
In  the  near  future. 

TZCHmCAL    ASSBTsmn 

I  think  there  is  very  Uttle  I  need  to  say 
today  about  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  was  discussed  In  some  detail 
at  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  committee.  Since 
that  time,  however,  we  have  rapidly  built  up 
our  staff  in  this  area  and  now  have  acttially 
In  Korea,  or  en  route,  advisers  In  a  ntimber 
of  spedaltieti.  We  have  been  working  ojur 
program  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  have  t)een  of  great  help 
to  us.  and  wtu>  have  now  seeoaded  to  our 
staff  in  Korea  a  Technical  Aartetaaea  Ad- 
viser. The  program  will  continue  to  expand 
as  new  problems  arise  and  in  response  to 
new  requests  by  the  ROK  Government.  It 
Is  temporarily  stabilized  at  present  despite 
many  additional  needs,  as  a  result  at  the 
severe  problem  of  accommodation  and  trans- 
port in  Korea.  We  have  reached,  in  fact,  a 
point  where  we  cannot  squeeze  in  any  more 
staff  until  we  can  get  housing  built  for  them 
and   Increase  our  transport. 

This  is.  indeed,  the  most  critical  and 
tirgent  administrative  problem  we  face  tn 
Korea.  There  is  no  housing,  there  is  no  of- 
fice space,  there  Is  no  transport,  there  are 
no  facilities  of  any  kind.  Our  staff,  even  the 
very  limited  staff  now  in  Korea,  is  living  un- 
der coinpletely  Intolerable  conditions,  which 
have  to  be  exp»tenced  to  be  believed.  There 
Is  no  nrlvacy.  there  are  no  adequate  eanltary 
facilities,  there  are  not  even  places  to  hang 
up  clothea.  which  are  piled  on  cots.  In  two 
of  the  Qoonsst  huts  we  are  occupying,  water 
covers  the  floor  to  a  depth  of  3  ia/dtm  dortnc 
a  food  rainstorm,  and  it  soaettMH  rains  for 
weeks.  Aside  from  the  ImpoMfbfiity  of  do- 
ing good  work  under  such  circumstances,  the 
he«lth  risks,  always  heavy  In  Korea,  are  ex- 
treme. 

Until  we  can  rHMdy  Umbs  conditions,  we 
wUl  neither  be  eble  to  result  n?w  staff  nor 
long  hold  what  we  have.  We  are,  therefore. 
ttawUng  every  effort  to  get  new  taouslng  buUt 
and  hope  to  hava  <lsesiit  BtsinmsanilBtlmis 
for  perhaps  75  ready  by  the  first  at  the  year. 
But  this  problem  wtu  be  constantly  with  us 
for  a  very  long  time,  even  after  the  conclu- 
alon  or  boctUltles.  EventuaUy.  we  ahall 
hava  to  eoasMer  dependent  hoostng  as  well, 
for  a  staff  of  tbe  alas  and  quality  we  require 


>t  be  recnhted  only 
■od  there  are  dearly  llmlU  to  tias  tangth  oiC 
thooe  men  will  agree  to  be  separated  from 
their  families. 

In  Tokyo,  where  we  have  a  small  llalstm 
and  procurement  stsff,  conditions  are  Im- 
meastirabiy  better.  But  even  here  there  is 
an  cstrsaise  siiartage  ai  houalag  assd  oUca 
spaee  and  our  staff  are  living  In  Japaaaae  ho- 
tels, two  to  a  room,  at  very  high  cost. 
tNTTiAL  i>oite-aur«a  raojecrs 

It  Is.  I  believe,  of  the  utmost  fisychologlcal 
and  poMtlcal  Importance  m  Korea  that  we 
initiate  sad  carry  throtigb  some  long-range 
projects  as  quickly  as  possible  The  Korean 
Gov«mment  and  Korean  people,  despite 
their  heroism,  are  at  present  tinderstandably 
iDacouragsd.  They  have  seen  their  country 
destroyed,  and  wliUe  they  have  been  saved 
from  sabji^atkm,  the  posstWllty  of  a  tinlfied 
Korea  seems  to  them  ss  remote  as  ever. 
They  appreciate  in  the  most  poignant  terms 
tbe  staggering  reconstniction  task  l>efore 
tl  em,  and  they  are  understandsbly  Impa- 
tient to  flat  on  with  It.  They  are.  however. 
reaUsta,  erteo  believe  m  concrete  achievement 
but  stispect  promises  of  future  actlcm.  To  a 
large  extent,  therefore,  the  standing  of 
UNKRA  in  Korea— and  the  posstbUlty  of  our 
developing  the  type  of  cooperation  I  have 
earlier  emphasized,  will  d^>end  upon  our 
ability  to  make  some  substantial  contribu- 
tion at  an  early  date.  We  believe  that  we  can 
do  this,  even  under  the  severe  reetrictJoos 
prevailing  at  present,  in  connection  with  at 
least  five  projects. 

OaSTT  CATTLa  VBOjaCT 

The  first  of  these  upOB  erhlch  I  wish  to 
consult  you  is  a  project  for  tbe  importation 
of  draft  »T«<iT»*i«  and  the  development  of 
breeding  and  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. Oxen  and  other  types  <tf  draft 
cattle  are  of  major  importance  in  Korea's  rice 
ecQQoniy.  Leases  of  such  animals  as  a  re- 
snit  of  the  war  have  t>een  vny  substantial — 
how  substantial  Is  not  prsctsely  known,  but 
is  estimated  by  the  Rcfmbllc  of  Korea  Gov- 
ernment at  200.000  head.  Including  a  large 
part  of  tbe  breeding  stock.  The  program 
whl^  we  are  develofAng,  In  conjunction  with 
our  PAO  agricultural  adviser,  envisages  the 
importation  at  20,500  working  cattle  and  ap- 
proKlaBaS^  1.000  breeding  cattle  over  a  3- 
year  period  The  woiUng  cattle  will.  In  all 
probabtUty.  be  obtained  from  Japan  and  the 
breeding  cattle  from  Pakistan,  with  a  few 
expertaMBtal  heseds  like  the  Brown  Swiss 
from  other  areas.  Our  hope  is  to  bring  in 
5O0  working  cattle  tills  autumn,  lOiWO  In 
19S2.  and  the  remainder  the  following  year. 
Ptve  hundred  breeding  cattle  would  be  Im- 
ported from  Pakistan  next  spring. 

As  a  part  of  the  program,  we  propose  to 
rehaMtHaAs  a  former  cattle  station  at  Inchon 
to  serre  as  a  quaranttae  station  with  a 
capacity  of  500  snlwals  per  mooth;  to  con- 
struct a  new  station  and  agricultural  ex- 
periment center  on  Che  Judo  Island  to  ac- 
commodate 500:  and  to  develop  six  smaller 
statloos  on  the  mainland  for  a  total  of  6S0 
caUle  With  the  uccptlon  of  tbe  Inchon 
quarantine  station,  all  of  thcee  would  alao 
be  ttscd  for  breeding  and  agrteolkaral  de- 
velopment purposes. 

While  the  total  program  In  this  calerHtar 
year  wUl  not  cost  over  1 100,000.  it  will  nin 
to  mare  tlian  $2,000,000  In  both  11152  and 

196S. 

The  full  cattle  program  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  with  the  military  autborltiea.  al- 
tliovffe  I  ttsGWMd  it  In  principle  with  tbs 
deputy  coHBBBnder  of  the  Eighth  Army  and 
with  President  Rhee  and  his  cabinet  on  my 
^st  trip  to  Korea.  It  has  the  merit  <a  re- 
quiring ao  large  won  counterpart  expendi- 
tures, which  would  contribute  to  Inflationary 
and  we  can  utilise  some  at  the 
ports  to  dlaeml>ark  the  eattle  near 
the  programed  qnarantlne  stationa.  Con- 
ssquently.  there  would  tw  no  Interference 
with  military  sopftly. 


vocanoMAi.  ra*rKn«c  raojxcTs 
The  isnaMl  project  we  are  starting  imme- 
diately is  that  for  tbe  esubiii>hment  of  two 
vocational  training  centers,  primarily  for 
the  training  of  Korean  instructors  who  can 
then  estsbllsh  their  own  eenters  as  a  part 
of  the  Korean  educational  syAaaa.  As  mem- 
bers of  tbe  advisory  committee  know,  there 
Is  a  severe  shortage  of  all  types  at  skfils, 
even  the  most  elementary,  among  the  Ko- 
rean people.  This  is  dtie  to  the  established 
Japanese  practice  of  filling  even  the  semi- 
skilled positions  in  Korean  iiMltistry  with 
Japanese  nationala  and  excluding  Koreana 
from  an  but  maniuU  labor.  There  is  not  at 
present,  therefore,  tbe  skilled  manpower 
available  in  Korea  to  carry  out  a  laigw  erale 
reconstruettcm  program  and  such  a  labor 
force  mtist  be  built  up  as  rapidly  as  poestble. 

Our  approach  to  this  problem  Is  to  open 
two  demonstration  training  centers  to  train 
Korean  Instructora.  The  KaresB 
will  then  open  other  ccntsrs  for 
tng  of  the  goMral  populaStaDL  Ttie  advance 
staff  for  tfala  pro|ect  Is  slready  In  Korea  sad 
we  are  now  engaged  In  choosing  sultaUs 
sites  for  the  two  Installations.  At  least  one 
of  them  should  be  In  operatton  by  the  first 
of  the  year  The  sklUs  to  lie  taught  will  t>e 
directly  related  to  Korean  needs  and  the  cur- 
rlcultim  la  lietng  developed  by  one  at  the  out- 
standing vocational  training  experts  in  the 
worlC  who  has  been  loaned  to  UNKRA  for 
this  purpose  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Again  this  program  Is  one  which  requires 
a  minimum  of  waa  expendltaee  in  its  ini- 
tl  J  stagrs  and  inqiosss  noasrtoiu  burden  on 
milttarj  rtpT**"*^ 

aasacsL  iHssn.rrATioit  psojacr 

A  eomewtaat  related  program  Is  that  for 
medfteal  rdiaUlitation.  which,  again.  Is  tbe 
sort  at  thing  which  can  be  fitted  m  under 
present  circumstances.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  amputees  In  Kcx^a — resulting  from 
war  injmies — for  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
tielBg  done  at  present.  We  propoee  to  start 
with  them  and  to  develop  in  ooojonettcm 
with  the  program  a  small  tndnstry  for  tbe 
nuuiufacture  of  artificial  limbs. 

In  thlr  connection,  tht  IRO  has  operated 
one  of  the  most  extensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams ever  undertaken  by  a  civlUan  authori- 
ty. In  the  cotase  at  which  one  of  our  men 
deee'^ped  a  simple  artlfldal  limb  which  the 
dlqjiaoed  persons  themselves  have  been  able 
to  produce.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  services  of  this  man  and  he  is 
rtow  In  Korea  working  on  the  particular  prob- 
lem there.  We  are  currently  recruiting  a 
medical  director  for  the  project 

It  is  possible  that,  were  we  now  In  phase 
n.  we  would  not  have  given  first  priority 
In  a  m''iWTfil  prograaa  to  this  project.  But 
it  la,  sn  urgent  and  sppeallng  problem  and 
(HM  which  we  can  tackle  Immediately. 
Budget  estimates  have  been  Included  to 
cover  Ita  inlttei  stages 

Tlwre  are  two  or  three  other  programs 
arltieh  X  wish  to  mention  today,  for  we  are 
anxiouB  to  get  on  wtttk  tb^  altbougb  ws  do 
not  anticipate  subsUattal  ezpendttmes  on 
lliSMi  before  i;he  next  meeting  of  tbe  advisory 
coaaaatttee. 


lVUIT 
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One  emergent  prograa 
mitBM&ts  may  have  to  be 
future  is  «bat  for  th* 
meidlcal    center    and 
Seoul. 

fleandinavlan  medical  units 

ag  salutary  control  In  Korea 

have  all  dononstratcd  an  anziecy  to  partici- 
pate in  the  field  at  medical  services  to  the 
civilian  populatton.  A  project  was  iniu&Ily 
propoeed  by  tlM  Pentrb  Oovcmmcnt  which 
baa  not  developed  Into  a  profnsal  for  a  Joint 
Scaadtaavlan  medleai  unit  to  provide  a  serv- 
toe  to  tlae  civilian  population  aff^r  the  end 
at  teetttltieB.  Toward  tteia  end  the  E>&nish 
Govermnent  has  already  peoealaed  the  sum 
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ot  fMO.0M  «MI  talttiU  nvpoi^es  from  other 
inter^«»*d  gOTwnintntt  liave  beeu  favca-able 
altr  <o  far  still  unofficial  and  uncon- 

flnr«-ct. 

It  ia  proposed  to  cobmlt  to  these  govern - 
nMBts  tnunadlatctT  a  detailed  project  for 
tliMr  jotBt  ooorfderation.  Tbe  pUn  U  to 
ettabttsh  a  teachtog  hospital  In  Seoxil  in  con- 
nactton  with  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
tiM  Seool  UnlTCTsltr.  At  this  time  it  is 
eoBrtdered  tinwlig  to  jAux  a  full  scaie  xmder- 
gratfuate  medical  coIl«ge  until  stich  time  as 
W9  can  obtain  a  fuanuity  of  oontlsuity  of 
floMd*  wqHwit  for  a  very  eoiswlderable  num- 
ber of  yean.  During  the  initial  period  of 
operation.  It  la  planned  to  develop  a  teach- 
ing project  which  will  concentrate  primarily 
on  postgraduate  medical  training  1-^  all 
flalda  of  medicine.  Including  public  health. 
togeth«-  with  spedaUy  designed  short 
courses  for  rural  physletana.  nnraes.  medical 
and  sanitarians.  Tbe  scheme 
in  dose  conjunction  with  the 
medical  faculty  for  undergraduate 
edticatlon  In  order  that  its  standards  may  b^ 
influenced,  but  especially  in  crder  to  lay  a 
sound  foundation  In  the  hope  that  with  long 
term  outside  assistance  a  total  medical  edu- 
cation program  may  be  dereloped.  The  Ko- 
rean Oorannaent  haa  agreed  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  UNKRA  the  necessary  hospital 
and  atizlUary  buildings,  including  tbe  Uni- 
▼crstty  at  Seoul  Medical  Hospital.  This  is  a 
▼ery  line  1.000-b^  hospital,  the  buildings  of 
wtilch  have  thus  far  escaped  damage.  The 
equipment  has.  however,  all  been  stolen  or 
destroyed  and  the  xinlt  will  ha»e  to  be  com- 
pletely equipped  In  every  respect,  at  an  esti- 
mated coet  of  •400,000  to  $fiOO,000. 

I  exp>ect.  in  the  immediate  future,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  interested  governments  tbe 
eatabUabment  of  a  joint  committee  to  work 
out  complete  deUils.  As  we  have  conceived 
the  project,  iU  floancing  will  be  tripartite: 
partly  by  contrilmtions  from  the  govern- 
ments, paitly  by  the  ROK  government,  which 
^7111  meet  local  expenses  lilce  maintenance, 
heat,  food  costs,  and  so  on:  and  the  biilance 
by  XJKKRA.  The  details  have  not  been  sufB- 
Ciently  worked  out  to  permit  us  to  present 
budget  estinuktes  at  this  tUne. 

WhUe  we  hope  to  get  this  project  started 
as  soon  as  possible,  our  programing  effort 
In  the  field  nt  public  health  la  proceeding 
along  broader  lines.  We  hope,  in  coopera- 
tion with  WHO,  to  develop  an  integrated  and 
comprehensive  health  program  which  can. 
at  an  early  date,  b*  implemented  by  the  ROK 
gorernment.  I  shall  be  reporting  on  this 
more  fully  at  future  meetings,  for  the  health 
and  sanitation  problem  which  will  be  left 
when  hoKttlitlea  cease  v/ill  be  a  staggering 
one. 

HOTTSDro 

A  SMjor  raooMrtnwklon  requirement  will 
ottvtously  bs  for  tbe  ecmstruction  of  housing. 
About  flOCOOO  hcvises  h^ve  been  destroye<l 
thus  far  and  additional  losses  are  occurrlni; 
dally,  both  along  the  btittle  line  and  as  a 
result  of  guerrilla  activities  far  behind  Ihi; 
llXMS.  The  military.  thro\igh  the  Civilian 
Relief  in  Korea  Prugram  (CRIK)  have  ao  fair 
constructed  l.OCO  units  Jr.  the  Tiiegu  ares  and 
have  additional  kmail  prcjecu  planned.  Bur. 
the  hulk  of  any  ho'osing  program  will  fail  to 
UNKRA  when  hostllltlea  have  been  con- 
cluded. 

We  are  not.  at  present  In  a  position  to 
maXe  a  concrete  coutHbutlon  to  housing 
neetls.  in  view  of  TiUttnry  control  of  the  ma- 
terials pip«-iti  -  H  :•  !  would  like  to  see 
whether    :        -    ..  th  our  planning 

for  ;>oftihi>t.tnitifsi  .►,  li^.'  ,'  we  cannot  de- 
velop some  nt-*-  ariu  improved  ideas  among 
the  Kor<iftiiiB  ihem«el»e«.  We  eoasequently 
propose  to  hold  «  deatgn  eompetttlon  for  both 
rural  and  wtea  hottstaf.  opra  to  Koraan 
archltec-n  and  engineers  It  wUl  be  latar- 
thilnif  to  »ec  wh«i  we  vi  Hjui  what  Intsrsst 
Is  aroused  But  i  «m  thoroughly  convinced 
tr^-at.  If  th-  Koreans  are  to  accept  new,  im- 
proved, and  eimpiifted  datlftu,  they  cannot 
be  imported  from  ouulda, 


In  conclusion  therefort,  I  should  merely 
like  to  stress  again  my  farting  that  we  are 
embarked  upon  a  great  lilstarle  mission — 
one  which  If  properly  handled,  may  directly 
and  larpely  affect  the  shape  of  future  events, 
not  only  in  A.sla,  but  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is,  however,  a  mission  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties, whose  successful  accomplishment 
will  require  the  devoted  attention  of  the  best 
brains  and  talent  available  among  tbe 
United  Nations  and  the  auatalned  interest 
and  sunoort  of  their  governments. 


Air  Mai]  Sobsidy  S«paratioB 


EXTENSION  OI-  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  IXNNSTLVAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  In 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  last  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1951.  concerning  the  separation 
of  hidden  air  line  subsidies  from  mall 

p&y. 

As  this  editorial  notes,  last  year  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  reported  out  a  much 
more  efFective  separation  bill  than  the 
one  recently  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

Last  year's  report.  House  Report  No. 
3041  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Becxworth]  for  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  is  the 
best  report  on  air  mail  subsidy  separa- 
tion which  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
Government  body  or  private  group. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  the  Interstate 
Committee  will  readopt  its  entire  report 
of  last  year,  and  report  favorably  H.  R. 
508. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  efforts  oX 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce   [Mr.    Cuossa],   the   gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kutnedt  and 
Mr.  Heseiton],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rookey],  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McGuiM],  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WolvertonJ, 
and  many  others,  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  putting  forward  this  impor- 
tant ulpartisan  reform  which  has  been 
repeatedly  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  six  different  congres- 
sional committees. 
The  editorial  follows; 
An  UNSATisrACToiT  AlaLWx  STTBaiDT  Bill 
The   Intent   of   Senate   bill   436   recently 
p eased  by  the  Senate  on  voice  vote  was  to 
separate  airline  subsidy  from  pay  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  in  both  the  domestic  and  the 
international  field.    With  mall  pay  and  sub- 
sidy doled  out  at  present  In  one  conglomer- 
ate sum  by  the  Poat  OOee  Department  It  la 
Impossible  for  the  taxpayer  to  discover  Just 
how  his  airmail  dollar  is  divided. 

The  bin  passed  by  the  Senate  provides  that 
domestic  subsidies  be  determined  separately 
from  mall  pay  and  that  they  be  paid  sep- 
arately by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
bill  sets  a  scale  of  rates  for  domestic  airmail 
payments  to  take  effect  next  July  and  au- 
thorises the  CAB  in  future  to  adjust  rates 
and  ifindards  of  compensation  without  ad- 


ditional legislation.  Though  these  standbrds 
are  somewhat  clooded  by  national  defense 
oooelderations  the  bill  does  state  that  the 
mere  existence  of  an  airline  certificate  "4hall 
not  be  deemed  conclusive"  Justlflcatloni  for 
subsidy.  n 

Prom  tbe  beginning  this  bin  has  been  weak 
on  the  International  side.  It  Is  wors^  as 
amended.  The  coet  factor  which  serves  as 
a  guide  In  the  fixing  of  domestic  ratos  la 
ooapletely  ignored.  The  floor  set  is 'the 
■mount  paid  to  foreign  carriers  for  hanc^lng 
the  mall  and  the  ceiling  provided  Is  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  rate  of  $2.88  per  ion- 
mfle.  This,  as  we  have  pointed  out  t>efore. 
Is  over  three  times  the  rate  for  a  luxury 
passenger  and  seven  times  the  rate  for  air- 
freight and  express. 

Amendments  to  the  bill  would  permit'  the 
International  carriers  to  obtain  Federal  Sub- 
sidy contracts  for  periods  up  to  5  years. 
with  the  carrier  to  return  to  the  Govermaent 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  one. half  of  any 
net  profit  for  the  operation  In  excess  of  10 
percent  of  invested  capital  minus  liberal  de- 
ductions. Subsidies  would  be  restricted  to 
United  States  airlines  holding  certlflcat*  as 
mail  carriers.  I 

These  am-ndments  by  Senators  McMa^ok 
and  McC  otTAif  are  the  Jokers  in  this  Setate 
bill.  Five-year  contracts  would  dodge  yenrly 
congressional  review  of  subsidies  even  thoftgh 
the  Hoover  Commission  called  for  it :  "Ltws- 
es  and  subsidies  (said  the  repent]  shoulf  be 
made  clear  each  flseal  year  and  passed  tixin 
by  Congress." 

Also  under  these  amendments  the  CAB 
could  conceivably  grant  any  number  of  fcer- 
tificated  carriers  6-year  subsidy  contracta. 
And  Congress  would  be  obligated,  makingjthe 
lack  of  annual  review  a  most  serious  out  in 
the  Senate  bill.  [ 

Last  year  the  House  passed  a  much  tighter 
measure  to  achieve  separation.  That  wuiahe 
Heselton-Kennedy  bill  which  died  In  I  the 
Elfchty-flrst  Congress.  To  properly  imple- 
ment the  separation  Idea  the  House  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Committee  should  now  i 


last  year's  hearings  and  report  favorably 
same    Heselton-Kennedy    bill    (H.    R. 
which  they  approved  last  year. 


the 
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Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Penn- 
sylvaBu,  at  tke  Fall  FoUafe  Festiral, 
UniontowB,  Pa. 
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HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PKNMSTi.vAJria 
IN  TH»  SKNATK  OP  THE  UWll'gD  STA^ 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  the  address 
to  be  delivered  by  me  at  the  Pall  Folinge 
Fa^val  of  Pennsylvania  Week  at  Union- 
town,  Pa..  Saturday  evening.  OctDber  20. 
1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adduess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

It  la  always  s  pleasure  to  come  to  Unlion- 
towa.  parttcularly  at  this  time  of  year 
natvra   revaals   her    lavish   gifts   of 
beauty  in  aU  their  splendor. 

Thla  festival  of  fall  foUaga  la  li 
notable    part   of    your    Psiusyli 
celebration. 

Bare  one  may  enjoy  in  full 
macnlflcant  panorama  of  your   m;>tmtaina 
and  forasta,  covered  In  glorious  colors  tLat 
leave  the  spectator  breathless  in  sdiolration. 
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One  cannot  stand  in  tbe  prsaeaea  at  ancb 
gVBDdstxr  without  being  upllftad  to  aptolt 
or  without  reverent  acknowladgaient  at 
God's  blaastng  tipon 

Ttiere   Is   patrlotle 
American  In  the  prood  raeord  ai  old 
Upon   Its   soil  ware  si 
shaped    the   eourae   of   eivUlaatlon   on   the 
Mosth  American  eonttnsat  and  lo  the  world. 

m  the  ttarlllli^  pasMDt  of  your  eoonty 
IiMory  we  see  the  dsvalaptnent  of  Pennsyl- 
fHila's  western  fronttv. 

We  see  Ocorge  Waahlngtan.  as  a 
amoa.  leading  hla  first  command  In 
St  Fart  ItstiSBSltj  That  was  tbe  opening 
.jit  in  many  years  of  warfare  which 
lit  to  an  end   Prench   smeralgifity  in 


We  see  the  British  and  Ookmial  troopa  <wr 
Oeneral  Braddoflk  cutting  a  road  tlutmgSi 
tbe  ■UilLiiieas  on  his  iU-fatcd  eapedltloa 
■gainst   tbe   Pkench    and    Indians   at   Port 


fea  graait  mlgrr^Vw  over  tbe  Na- 
tional Road  aa  tbe  hardy  paoneera  maasttoalr 
way  wesf  aid  to  carve  otit  a  new  aiimlia 
ot  Aasrieaa  pfogrcss. 

to  FaiatU  County  we  see  the  first 
bigjnnlngs  of  the  world  famous  west- 
P^HMfhranla  industry  baaed  tqxm  Iron, 
steti.  and  oeaL 

Hoe  wms  opened  tbm  ttrst  toon  fmaoe 
weat  of  the  Alleghenlea  and  tbe  lint  mill  la 
the  United  States  to  puddle  Iron  and  to  roU 
Iron  bars. 

Here  wss  established  the  first  glass  wcrlcs 

west  of  tlM  Allegbenles  and  here  the  first 

bituminous  eoal  was  mined  tram  the  esrtb. 

Many  of  tbe  earty  acttlars  ot  Payette  Ooun- 

ty  ware  vctetmas  of  tbe  Revoiutkm    coma- 


That  spim  built  tiM  ( 
and  Nation.  It 
rasources.  It  buUt  our  great  industries,  our 
railroads,  ovr  eantera  of  edueattoo  and  cul- 
ture, oar  spianiWil  chiirrhas  tt  every  faitb 


wbo  had  endured  tbe  liardiblps 
and  snfllBrlz^  of  war  becauae  tbcy  loved  Ub" 
erty  and  independence. 

They  sought  new  homes  where  they  could 
Uve  tn  tteedom— where  they  could  be  free 
to  grow  and  prosper  and  to  build  for  tbe 
future  of  their  children. 

Tbey  were  men  at  deep  rallglcaB  oonvle- 
ttan.  Above  an  else  tbey  wanted  ttatOotn  to 
worship  Ood  In  the  manner  ot  ttadr  own 
faith,  without  fear  of  tyranny  or  peisecuttost. 
They  found  a  land  of  fvtlla  aoO.  virgin 
(areata  and  broad  rivers.  They  found  a  great 
trsMMwe  bowae  ot  natural  reaourees  upon 
wbleb  tbey  built  tbe  foundation  oC  oar  aeo- 
nooalc  strength  and  prospsrfty. 

atnee  tba  aarttest  days  at  its  history  Pay- 
ette Otnmty  bat  had  an  Important  part  la 
making   Pennsylvania  the  great   Industrial 
and  agricultural  CoramoDwealtli  it  Is  today. 
AU  of  us  who  love  FsBnaylvsnla  wdooaaa 
m  a  ttma  to  a|»cMl  tto 
to  abare  Its  gjortaa  wttb  tbe  world. 
It  Is  awmaJate  on  iKcartoni  MKh  aa^ttla 
to  proclaim  the  peataaas  of  oaw  Onsniwrn- 
wcaJth — not  in  tbe  s|*tt  of  boaacrntosaa— 
but  with  grateful  apfvadatlonaf  tbs  ele- 
mants  that  have  given  us  a  forcznoat  plaoa 
aaaong  the  Statea  of  tbe  TTnloa. 
B  la  a  ttflia  to  tsimvm  oar  prof ooad  gratl- 
for  th*  broad  vtston  and  deep  bmiianl- 
of     WUUam     Fena.     mualiinas 
of  Pennsytvaala. 

In  Pean'a  Woods,  bs  laiuicbed  a  holy 
ezpartaient  in  govvnunent.     It  was  a 
araaMnt  based  oa  aoaal.  polltleal.  and 
ncKle  txmatom  at  tha  tadtvMaal.  and 
win.  tolerance,  and  tta  loea  of  Ood. 

ncr  we  an  not  lUiad  fey  God."  wmtam 
P«nn  hearted,  "we  will  ba  ndad  by  tyTanto." 
That  ivtadpla  of  traadoaa  under  God  at- 
tracted Ubarty-lovlBg  paqpte  from  etary  cq»- 

wiUli«  to  toll  early  and  lato  to 
•bay  Big^t  an)oy  ctni  ' 

Tbey  dtd  not  aak  tbe  government  to 
aataa  tbdr  aseurtty.    They  dldnt 
•rtbtottas  or  haad-oots.    AU  tbey 
opporttuilty. 

XCVn— App. 


We  are  fartaaate  in  Pennsylvania  that  our 
peopla  repraaent  a  mtogltag  of  torlad  na- 
tional origins,  of  every  race  and  Bread,  liv- 
ing and  working  at  peace  with  each  other  in 
mutual  respect  and  helpfulness, 

Many  of  our  forebears  fled  from  nppreaslnn 
and  pesaecution  to  this  land  of  Uharty  and 
opportvmlty.  They  ahaorbad  the  Idaala  of 
patriotic  AmcrlcaniBn  and  have  bean  fussd 
into  the  graat  body  of  loyal  Amrrtnan  ctttaan- 
ihlp. 

And  when  I  apeak  of  patrtoUc  Amsrloaa- 
imm  I  am  reminded  of  a  moveaient  latuched 
Iwra  In  Unkintown  that  has  the  greatest  Im- 
portabca  to  all  of  onr  people  and  to  the  fu- 
tun  at  our  Bcgrabttc 

mneteen  yean  ago  a  group  of  your  fellow 
dttsHia  carted  the  annual  obaarvaaoe  of 
AmericanlHB  Day  as  a  putdlc  mantfeatatioa 
of  patxiotiaa  and  loyalty. 

Tbey  were  veterans  of  World  War  I.  They 
had  s-rved  in  a  time  of  nattonal  peril  (or 
tbe  prcaar^stiop  of  our  nberttoa. 

Tbey  were  alaxmad  at  tbe  Incraailiig  Influ- 
oioe  at  coauaunlam.  They  saw  followers  of 
that  godlesa.  subverstre  phllaaophy  worklnc 
to  tmdermtne  faith  m  America  by  poiaonlng 
the  minds  of  onr  young  people. 

XTnder  their  leadcrahtp.  plans  for  Ameri- 
canism Day  were  f  ornmlated  and  while  sub- 
versive organlaatloos  were  bnidtng  Com- 
munist  it— ~  ■  «»*  *  ■ri«i«,  iTniontown  psondly 
prodalBMd  ita  ABMneanlsm  tmdat  tbe  Stais 
and  Str^Ka. 
Since  tbaa  Amerlcaniam  Day  baa  gained 
rceognitton.  n  to  obaervcd  with 
and  patrtotSe  eaerdaea  In  many  cttSea 
and  towns.  It  has  become  an  effective  meams 
of  tmltin*  and  ineptrtiig  our  people  in  loyalty 
and  allegiance  to  tbe  sacred  Ideals  upon 
wlildi  oar  Mt|iuhilc  wm  established 
I  ^  bvpT  to  aalato  tbe  f oanders  of 
Day  and  to  congratulate  them 
OMir  sptewtid  eontrUratlon  to  tbe 
and  seiiuiity  of  <mr  If stton. 
The  Pan  PtoU^e  Ptotlval  wMc*  we  are 
celebrating  is  dedicated  to  tbe  «»»*•  «* 
If  atarc  aad  to  oomasanlty  pragreas. 
Bat  wtaa  w«  tbiak  of  an  tbe  beauty  which 
as  aad  aa  oar  uialsilal  actolevw- 

of  tbt  hidlvldaal  Is  God's  grmt- 
gfft  to  iiwiiliiiil     R  Is  tbe  drtvlng  f owe 


We  have  al!  beer.  Bhocked  by  recent  dls- 
cioauret  of  graft  bribery,  ptiSitical  fsvorltlsm 
and  other  forms  of  corruption  in  our  Oov- 
emment. 

We  have  leaami  to  be  alarn^ed  by  the  wide- 
spread ll»«akdown  of  morality  and  decency 
which  baa  baca  reraalad  baforc  eongressicnal 


befors  to  the  blatoty  of  otn  Kation 
there  been  such  a  ealtous  disregard  for 
tn  the  condtxrt  of  public  affairs, 
never    before    have   such   outrageous    de- 
troa   aU   ethical   standard*    been 

as  tbey 


My  fsUow  PennsytTaalaaa,  when  I  can  at- 
taation  to  this  arandakms  sttoatlan.  I  do  so 
atthout  any  thought  of  poOQeal  eonsldpra- 
I  speak  as  an  Amarlean  wbo  is  grmvely 
and  deeply  worriad— )aat  as  l  know 
you  are. 

toe  drtvaa  oat;  tba  guilty 
no  mattar  wbatbar  they 
are  BqHABDaaa  or  Dsuioiiats. 

Hhdory  tsarhrt  that  eomiptlan  tn  putaile 
me  has  always  preceded  the  downfall  of 
nattcna. 

We  most  swaken  the  righteoas  indlgns- 
tlon  of  tbe  ftp»*ri«— «»  paopla.  We  must 
arooae  tbe  flirting  ipMt  of  ear  drcer.t  citi- 
(htvc  ooft  tba  pv'^erc  the 
dealers  to  pattttcia  mflu- 
and  all  others  wbo  look  upon  public 
oAce  as  a  scuree  ol  peraonal  gain. 

This  is  not  a  potttleal  lastie.    It  is  s  zre&t 
moral  laaoa  of  luaiialj  against  dlahonesty. 
It  srin  be  soppofftod  toy  every  American  wbo 
prtnctple.  and  integrity  above 


■ad  grafters  can 

rlghi-think- 

m  gov- 


only  if  every 
takes  an 


onlv  If  we 

■   of   high    moral 

with  real  Amerl- 

In  our  Bepubllc  if  tbe 
of  fieedom  of  the  in- 
to wliich  I  hsTP  r»'erred 
Influence    of    ci'nirKunism 
I  said  before .  Union  town 

byactaatat^**  threat 
ican- 


We  m 


are  not  rlgbta  gtaatsd  by 
It.     Thma  are  not  rlgbts  that 
It  cam  take  sway.    Tbey  are 
rl^ta.  wbV^  we  bold 
meat  fkom  AMdghty  God 
Ttiday  we  are  aiaaaed  to 


doctrine 
_  so-'^lled  in- 

■■xi  toa  I taiiltad  in  tubersive 
to  many  of  oar  tr*f*—^  and  eol- 


.  drive  cut  of  every  edneatlonal  m- 
rvsry   tear  bar  who  would   under- 
to  the  Aasarleaa  way  of  life 

muntat  syaipaitoiassa  oat  of  ear  Ooatmcieut. 

our  labor  isgsiilmliiaa  oar  fraternal  vode- 
%k^  s~*  every  other  groop  where  they  can 
do  barm. 

_  ,  teach  our  yoaag  pcapl«  'hat  com- 
k  an  al**"  phflaaophy  wh  en  clemes 
Ood  and  woMd  deatroy  an  btnna.r.  rrf^^om. 
We  aaiaa  tearh  tbe  jaath  ot  onii  .and  ;nat 
conaaaatam  means  eiMlavcaaent  under  dic- 
tatoaablp  aad  tyraacy  while  America  means 
liberty  aad  oalhaMad  opportunity 

teachings  of  rell- 
tbe  stota.     Amcrtca  was 
hnflx  oa  fblth  to  God. 

Cmiupttoa  ^»"*  iiTfwtw^ipiMr  are  grave  per- 
tte  to  tba  fatoia  of  the  United  States,  but 
tite  moat  liai^arnia  threat  to  oux  freedom 
of  «w  InaisMual  la  rarkVm  dlaragard  for 
tba  >^MW*al  stalttnty  and  so>venc-y  of  our 

bf  aB  levels  of  gov- 

toereaaing  debt 

are  the  road  to  disaster. 

but  there  Is  a  limit 

sustain.     T'aerc  ^  a 


ji 
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itton  Uiat  c«a  b« 
vltboat   ptuoctnc 


W  hmw  just  about  rMClwd  that  Umtt 
cow 

Tbe  latest  aTallabI*  Okvvm  tzMlicate  tbat 
Inwm— 1;  ■iptrli  to  apand 
ta  «ha  flMBl  y«ar  that  bepui' 
laat  jMly  1.  la  tiM  fMn  ahead  expenditui^ 
vtll  cUmb  up  to  V^  or  90  bUUon  dollars  a 
jtmr. 

Do  you  reaUaa  what  that  means? 

It  BMUM  that  the  present  high  level  of  tax- 
attao  vttl  have  to  b*  ataMXt  doubled  U  «• 
are  to  meet  this  treoMBtfooi  coat  of  Oovem- 
■MBt  out  a€  canent  ref^eauea. 

It  mwana  more  dtOelt  gnanclng.  more  bll- 
Uoitt  of  driM,  mat*  tnflatlOB.  aad  finally  cxan- 
plcta    diTupttot    at    tho    free    a&terprlae 


When  that  day  eooMs  the  Amertean  plan 
at  aelf-foeemacBt  will  be  crushed.  The 
peopi*  of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  robbed  of 
thetr  freedom. 

Krery  bvislnees.  every  Industry,  every  farm 
and  every  Job  wtU  be  controlled  by  the  Oov- 
emment.  Our  lives  will  be  regilmented  and 
reatrtetcd  by  an  aU-powerf til  bureaucracy. 

That  la  the  dlracuon  in  irtil^  we  are 
traveUng.  That  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of 
aie  wUd  rtot  of  estravafpant  spending  wtucb 
always  takes  more  and  more  from  the  podceu 
of  our  worfcCTB  in  taxes  and  high  prices. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  let  me  impress 
upoD  you  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
rests  upon  tbe  people  themaelves. 

Tbey  aUHie  have  tbe  power  to  enforce  the 
growing  demand  that  we  get  back  on  the  right 
road  through  economy  in  Government  in- 
stead of  higher  taxes. 

They  alone  have  the  power  to  preserve  the 
solvency  and  stability  of  oxir  Matloa  from 
the  miaous  tf ect  of  Socialistic  nrhnmni  that 
haw  failed  in  every  country  where  they  have 
bean  tried. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  advice  of  Oeor«e 
Waahlngton  who  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution, issued  an  order  to  his  ofBcers  In 
Which  he  said 

"Put  none  but  Americana  on  guard  to< 
aight." 

Ijet  us  now  resolve  that  we.  too.  will  entrust 
the  future  of  our  country  only  to  real  Ameri- 
cans who  will  carry  out  the  American  ideals 
of  govamment. 

Let  us  resolve  to  pUce  In  public  ofBce  onJy 
Bien  who  believe  In  freedom  of  the  tzMllvldual 
as  the  Ood-glven  foundation  of  all  human 
hope  and  happtnew. 

We  must  solve  our  problems  in  the  Ameri- 
can way. 

In  our  industry,  oair  culture,  om"  spiritual 
life  and  m  tbe  lietterment  of  government 
th««  are  vast  opportunities  If  we  Uve  the 
llVM  Of  Americaaa. 

tr  we  have  the  patriotism,  courage  and 
faith  of  otir  forefathers  we  can  preserve  tbe 
graatneas  of  our  free  Republic  for  all  time  to 
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IN  THB   SENA  FE   OP  THK  UNITBD  STATES 

Saturday.  Octotn^  20.  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.    Mr.  PntUtet.  I  uk 

unanimous  consent  to  have  iHlnted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  radio  iai^rvlew  broadcast  on  the  work 


Of  the  FKieral  Trade  Commission  which 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  with 
our  former  coOMge.  Senator  James  M. 
Mead,  now  Chairman  Mead  of  the  Com- 
missioii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Kxuoomx.  In  the  business  world  we 
much  these  days  about  the  great  need 
of  seeing  that  smaU  business  has  a  chance 
to  survive  in  the  competitive  battle  with 
large  corp<»-ations.  Much  Is  said  also  about 
the  need  for  special  care  in  protecting  the 
btiylng  public  by  seeing  to  it.  as  goods  and 
merchandise  pass  through  the  channels  of 
trade  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  that  con- 
stnners  are  not  imposed  upon  by  unfair  trade 
practices  or  the  exploitation  of  monopoly. 
I  feel  that-  our  people  are  rightly  concerned 
about  these  matters  and  that  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  what  the 
Government  la  doing  In  this  respect.  The 
Fed«^  Trade  Commission  la  concerned  not 
only  with  the  Government's  effort  t^  pro- 
tect the  buying  public  from  unfair  ^Id  de- 
ceptive trade  practices,  but  also  of  serving 
as  a  continuous  check  against  the  inception 
and  growth  of  monopolistic  power  which 
tends  to  snuff  out  small  business.  I  have 
with  me  an  old  friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable 
James  M.  Mead,  a  former  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Sen- 
ator Mead.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  teU 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  something  about 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  and  what 
It  is  doing  to  protect  their  interests. 

Chairman  Mxad.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
that.  Senator.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
again  to  be  with  you  here  after  so  many 
years  of  oxir  close  asfoclution  In  the  Senate. 
In  answer  to  your  question .  let  me  say  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  many 
duties  and  functions  and  all  of  them  are 
concerned  with  the  task  of  keeping  the  oper- 
ation of  Industry  and  trade  on  the  basis  of 
free  and  fair  competition  so  that  monopo- 
listic combinations  and  unfair  competitive 
tactics  are  not  resorted  to.  While  It  Is  often 
said  "Competition  Is  the  life  of  trade,"  com- 
petition U  truly  the  basic  principle  of  our 
American  economy.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  the  duty  of  acting  In  the 
public  Interest  to  keep  out  of  the  operations 
of  Industry  and  commerce  practices  which 
are  harmtul  and  destructive  of  fair  com- 
petition. Our  work  is  directed  to  safeguard- 
ing free  enterprise,  to  preventing  the  growth 
of  monopoly,  to  preserving  small  business, 
and  to  protecting  the  consuming  public  in 
buying  the  things  they  need.  Congress  gave 
us  powers  of  investigation  and  authorized 
the  Commission  to  investigate  and  proceed 
against  alleged  offending  btisiness  concerns 
and  as  a  corrective  to  Issue  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  upon  evidence  and  hearing.  These 
orders  may  be  reviewed  and  enforced  through 
the  courts.  The  powers  conferred  on  the 
OOBUniaaion  are  designed  to  enable  it  to  take 
protective  action  against  those  types  of  busi- 
ness methods  which  may  be  resorted  to  from 
tioM  to  time  as  harmful  to  the  public  and 
destructive  of  the  principle*  of  free  and  fair 
competition  upon  which  our  industrial  and 
commercial  system  Is  based. 

8«iator  Kn^Goaa.  During  times  of  emer- 
gency when  prices  are  high  and  substitute 
materials  need  to  be  used  In  many  products. 
It  Mems  more  Important  than  ever  that  our 
people  be  protected  in  their  purchasing  from 
being  misled  about  the  quality  or  character 
of  the  merchandise  they  need  to  buy.  and 
against  sittutlous  which  artificially  inter- 
far*  with  the  possibilities  of  competition  be- 
tween different  manufacttirers  and  market- 
ers by  which  they  seek  the  consumers'  dol- 
lar. How  does  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion fit  into  that  picture? 


Chairman  Meao.  Among  the  business  pric- 
tices  with  which  the  Conunlssion  deals  ire 
unfair  methods  of  competition  In  comme-ce 
and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices!  in 
commerce  which  Congress  has  declared  to|be 
unlawful.  Under  this  provision,  any  fofm 
of  deception  practiced  by  a  manufacturer!  or 
distributor  In  commerce  In  the  sale  of  his 
goods  wotild,  upon  proof,  be  subject  to  this 
law  and  to  a  cease  and  desist  order  which  Uie 
Commission  may  issue  against  such  offender. 
Under  this  heading,  all  types  of  deceptive 
selling  In  commerce  whether  practiced 
through  the  medium  of  advertising  over  ue 
radio  or  by  the  printed  word,  or  through  Re- 
ceptive marking  or  labeling  of  product  |  or 
through  any  other  sales  promotion  which 
tends  to  mislead  the  buyer,  are  subject] to 
correcUve  proceedings  by  the  Commis8l<»n. 
But  deceptive  practices  used  In  the  market- 
ing of  goods  do  not  form  the  only  category 
of  harmful  trade  methods  dealt  with  by  ^e 
Conunlssion  as  necessary  for  protection  |  of 
the  public's  Interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
free  and  fair  competition.  ! 

Senator   Kumore.  What   are   some   of    tfce 
I  others?  ^ 

1  Chairman  Mead.  Variotis  types  of  business 
problems  and  practices  have  been  declailed 
by  Congress  to  be  unlawf  \il  by  reason  of  th^lr 
tendency  to  suppress  competition  or  restrain 
trade  and  thus  deprive  the  public  and  busi- 
ness Itself  of  the  t)eneflts  of  imfettered  co»i- 
petltlon.  Correction  of  these  evils  consti- 
tutes another  category  of  uur  work.  Amotog 
this  type  of  unlawful  practices  are:  i 

(a)  Discriminations  in  prices,  services,  atid 
facilities  furnished  to  dealers  and  purchasers 
in  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
of  like  grade  and  quality,  as  covered  by  the 
Robinson -Pa  tman  Act.  i 

(b)  Use  of  tying  contracts  by  manufac- 
turer or  distributor  to  prevent  dealers  fr^ 
handling  the  goods  of  a  competitor,  as  cov- 
ered by  section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act.      | 

(c)  Consolidation  or  merging  of  two  lor 
more  competing  corporations  by  acquisition 
of  their  stock  or  assets,  which  may  lessen  or 
destroy  competition.  This  Inhibition  Is  em- 
bodied In  the  antimerger  legislation  whl<;h 
Congress  recently  strengthened  by  revlsii 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

(d)  Another  Commission  duty  Is  that 
preventing  interlocking  directorates  betwe 
large  competing  corporations,  as  provided 
section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

To  protect  the  Interest  of  the  public  tL.. 
Commission  has  the  further  duties  of  sup<^- 
vUlng  associations  of  firms  or  corporatlobs 
engaged  In  export  trade  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  of  1918;  and  administering 
wool  products  'al>eling  program.  We  are  alao 
Inaugtxratlng  a  new  program  to  require  hon- 
est lat)eling  of  fur  garments  under  recept 
legislation.  The  Commission  likewise  acts  m 
an  arm  of  Congress  in  ma'ting  surveys  aDd 
studies  of  large  economic  problems.  Mu4h 
new  legislation  of  highly  constructive  char- 
acter has  been  enacted  by  Congress  with  t^e 
aid  of  such  surveys  and  studies  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Senator  Kn.coa£.  The  manifold  duties  bf 
ithe  Commission   undoubtedly  require  c« 
yully  thought  out  programc  of  the  Comn_^ 
Blon  operations.     What  are  the  principal  oj 
eratlonal  programs  of  the  Commission? 

Chairman  Miad.  We  have  several  very  aj;- 
tlve  programs.  One  Is  our  antldecepti  re 
|)racUce  work.  It  deals  with  all  types  of  d  i- 
ceptlve  business  practices  which  are  harmf  il 
to  the  consuming  public  or  to  competltloa. 
{This  Includes  advertising  of  commodltUs. 
sales  promotions,  lack  of  proper  labeling  )f 
wool  products  to  enable  the  consumer  \o 
Itnow  what,  if  any.  admixtures  of  cottop. 
rayon,  or  reused  wool,  has  been  introduced 
pto  fabrics  and  garments  which  have  tlie 
Sppearance  of  wool.  Furthermore,  our  ant  l- 
t  ceptlve  practice  program  embraces  the  bij 
peld  of  prevention  of  false  and  deceptive 
Advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  co »- 
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metlca.  Under  vuch  program,  as  had  oe- 
ovrred  In  actual  cases,  ordera.  sad  stipula- 
ttons  to  cease  and  deaist  are  Issasd  la  many 
tasflsaees  to  stop  deespOon  of  tlw  tMSftog 
polMie  and  harm  to  scrupuloos  oaaspstttara. 
To  Ulufltrate.  a  manufacttuar  plaoed  on  tbe 
market  kiut  underwear  diii1b»id  as  "wool'* 
when  in  fact  it  contained  only  10  percent 
wool. 

In  respect  to  Potulerosa  lumber  marketed 
throughout  the  country  to  home  builders 
and  others,  a  widespread  attempt  was  made 
to  sell  It  as  white  pine,  whereas  the  Pon- 
deross  tree  is  not  true  white  pins  as  under- 
stood in  the  trade. 

In  relation  to  a  brand  of  baking  powder 
long  procaoted  as  a  cream  of  tartar  powder 
which  became  expensive  to  produce  as  a  re- 
sult of  war  emergency,  the  manufacturer 
switched  the  Incrsdtsnts  to  a  pbospkats 
powder,  which  waa  cheaper,  but  coatlBilsd 
advertising  as  tiefare  without  letting  the 
public  know  he  had  changed  the  ingredients. 
thus  deceiving  the  housewife  aa  to  the  type 
of  baking  powder  ahe  waa  buying  tinder  tbe 
t>rand  name  in  qtieatkui. 

More  recently,  a  proprietary  msdicine  waa 
tn^iroperly  advertised  as  a  curs  for  a  boat  at 
diseases,  including  such  ailments  as  cancer, 
taberculoais.  etc. 

All  these  cases  illvistrate  Inctances  of  tbe 
many  practices  of  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
charactw  which  have  been  stopped  under 
our  antldeceptive-practloe  progrsja. 

Another  phase  of  our  wtxk  comprises  our 
antimonopoly  program.  This  includes  ac- 
tion against  price-fixing  combinations,  re- 
straints of  trade,  mergers,  marketing  dis- 
criminations, and  other  violations.  The 
extensive  proceedings  we  have  had  in  stop- 
ping price-fixing  con^jlracies  and  combina- 
tions of  competitors  in  the  steel  and  oemeot 
industries  are  Ulustrative  cases  in  this  field 
of  our  operations. 

Third,  we  have  a  large  program  of  indus- 
trial economics.  Inquiries  and  surveys  of 
economic  questions  arc  conducted  which  are 
of  great  moment  to  the  Nation  and  of  spe- 
cial significance  in  aid  of  the  mobilization 
effort.  Reports  of  these  studies  are  made 
to  Congress  and  to  the  defense  agencies. 
They  include  special  coet-accotintlng  stud- 
ies and  financial  reports  of  basic  data 
needed  by  the  Price  Stabilization  Agency  and 
the  Defense  Production  Admlnlitration. 
While  serving  the  defense  effort,  this  work 
is  of  primary  value  in  the  over-aU  Job  of 
preserving  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

Senator  Kclcosk.  I  am  told  that  tinlair 
and  harmful  practices  when  indulged  in  are. 
generally  q;>eaklng.  resort^  to  by  a  minority 
of  tbe  tndtistry  members  and  that  this  makes 
It  feasible  to  take  action  against  the  reU- 
tlvely  few  who  may  stoop  to  stich  meth- 
ods. Sometimes,  however,  objectionable 
trade  methods  appeer  to  have  spread  to  tbe 
polBt  where  virtually  aU  of  tbe  concema 
doing  buainesi  in  that  field,  either  aa  a 
means  of  meeting  competition  in  kind  or 
for  the  ptirpoee  of  Just  fonowing  the  crowtl. 
are  pursuing  the  objectionable  practices. 
What  do  you  do  in  that  kind  of  a  caaeT 

Chairman  Mead.  Well,  it  is  often  Imprac- 
ticable to  haiKlle  that  situation  by  indi- 
vidual ease  litigation  We  attempt  to  gtie 
•oeti  a  problem  Industry-wide  treatment 
through  otir  trade-practice  confercnes  pro- 
cedure. This  is  another  one  of  our  proframs 
to  protect  fair  competition  and  the  public 
In  such  procedure  we  invite  all 
of  the  Industry  to  a  coofsrenee 
to  diacuas  the  iwnliisiiis  to  work  out  trade- 
practice  rules  to  correct  tham.  These  rules. 
aftsr  sO^dy  and  approval  as  dKhabls  and 
eonstrueUve,  are  put  Into  sAsct  en  a  gtsan 
dats  with  the  view  of  having  all  members 
<d  tte  liritiriVi  staaultaiteously  abandon  the 
iil^lsiiliiiiiaatn  psaattcjss  and  get  ti>etr  taosl- 
neasss  back  on  a  aound  bads  of  fair  coaa- 
petttkMi.    6uch  work  to  based  on  industry 


•t»«^  OoTsmflMnt  cooperation  In  elevating  ttaa 
standards  of  fair  pracUoes  to  keep  our  oosa- 
petltive  system  faaettoalBf  as  it  should.  It 
has  proved  giaUfytafty  smiassfui  in  sasst 
mg  BMSB  proHeasaC  ttaskhad  to  wMeh  yon 
dsacrtbed. 

The  Federal  T^ade  Oommiaslon  baa  atm 
ar^otlier  program  wtilcb  is  btgtUy 
to  defanss  ssoUllsstlaa.     The 

the  eompdaDoe  surveys  at  indtts- 
the  control  and  aUaeetton  aiders 
at  tks  Hattonal  Production  adnlBlatrtttioa. 
These  sttrveys  go  into  tbe  questions  at  bow 
the  NPA  orders  are  operating  in  actual  prac- 
tice, the  degree  to  which  they  are  t>eing 
complied  with  anJ  what  changsa  if  any 
should  be  made.  Ftuther.  in  iU  defsnas 
work  the  Commiastoa  piouesswi.  under  sec- 
tion 706  of  the  Defscss  FrodqctioD  Act.  in- 
dustry volontary  agreeoisnts  snd  programs 
entered  into  for  the  ptirpose  of  advancing 
our  natLinal  defense  and  security. 

Senator  KnjioaK.  I  notice  you  sssm  to 
stress  the  importance  of  having  the  work  of 
yaat  aflsney  isad  the  maximum  aid  in  the 
natlim^  atfsaae  work.  How  do  you  feel 
sMMtlMt? 

GkalnBan  Mxad.  Senator,  to  meet  the  task 
confronting  the  Nation  we  all  have  our  part 
to  play:  we  all  have  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  m^ke.  It  is  by  our  combined  efforts, 
by  our  inttiUgent  fitting  toeetber  of  all  our 
nsooross  and  at  tbe  many  different  segmenta 
or  our  industrial  and  uo—asrOal  scttvtttss 
that  we  can  meet  tbe  cMHense  snd  pressrve 
oar  ftmsrlran  way  of  life.  We  can  &o«  only 
^siiiii  tbat  way  at  Ufe  but  also  bold  it 
aloft  as  the  peerless  example  to  the  world — 
a  beacon  to  lead  humanity  out  of  darkness 
into  tlM  light  of  human  freedom  azKl  se- 
cx-rlty. 

There  is  need  for  substantial  contribution 
from  every  segment  of  our  economy  whether 
it  be  that  of  big  bnrtnrsi.  small  bu-ineca. 
agriculture,  labor,  Oovernment.  or  tbe  pro- 
fesslona. 

.We  in  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
recast  all  our  work  programs  fraai  the  statKl- 
potnt  of  affording  tbe  mazhmBa  aid  to  tbe 
defense  effort.  Our  special  tarit  Is  to  aid  In 
every  way  posslMe  and  at  the  same  time  to 
see  tbat  oor  cherished  freedom  at  oompetl- 
tive  eatarprise  survlvee  the  emergency  in  a 
strong  and  healthy  oondltion. 

Senator  Kn^aes.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Mead.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have 
you  on  thia  broadeast  to  diacu&s  tbe  impor- 
taat  work  of  the  Fwlsial  Trade  Commtaaon. 


The  Sword  and  the  Bitle 


however,  the  spre.'idin*  of  this  fear  ii  ptir- 
poselul:  faced  with  what  seen*!  to  l>e  enor- 
armed  re»<^urce*  aimed  fiKalnst  u>.  we 
■earosly  expect  o\ir  Dettiise  Department 
to  4o  alkar  than  kef>p  the  people  m  a  stats 
at  fsar  so  tbey  will  tie  prepared,  without 
fUmlah  men  and  muiiitiuns. 
to  alao.  perhaps,  an  internal  and 
basto  tor  this  fear-lee Ung  in 
the  Poatagon.  Tbe  reorgani  ration  plan  has 
not  worfcad  too  weU.  Our  Delense  Depart- 
»t  to  stUi  to  a  disturbing  degree  dia- 
It  teeka  oonhoence,  cous^ioualy 
Xo  sooM  satoiiiit    subri'iiiiii  ii  iiiiiij    lo  an  even 
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Mr.  FLANDERS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanunotis  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a*-  article 
which  I  have  written  for  the  October  21 
issue  of  This  Week  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas. 
as  foUows: 

Far  the  first  time  In  history  oar  Oovem- 
it  and  our  people  are  afraid  at  a  foreign 
are  afraid  ol   the  governments  of 
of  C3kliM  and  of  the  organised 
power  of  the  Sovtot  satellites. 

In  part,  this  fesr  to  felt  and  spread  by  our 
»1  Defense  Department  tn  tbe  Peota- 
8o  far  as  tbto  fear  is  natural  and  spon- 
It  to  easy  to  understand.    In  part, 


Another  center  from  which  fear  is  spread 
throi^lhout  our  paople  is  our  Department 
of  State.  Our  dlplocnacy  has  gone  cu  the 
defensive  The  real  independence  of  our 
Department  of  State  is  on  arms,  armies, 
ocd  allies.  There  Is  no  confidence  left  in 
anythl^  except  force  The  Tearfulness  of 
the  Pmitagon  and  tbe  State  Department  com- 
plaasnt  and  reinforce  each  other 

Trae.  we  have  tbe  Voice  of  America  and 
related  activittaa  witoeb  are  concerned  'vitb 
btjlidlng  up  our  defeoses  and  organising  of- 
fense in  tbe  psychological  and  spiritual  field. 
But  after  all.  in  the  mlndf  of  the  State  De- 
partBwnt  leadership — to  menuon  nc  names — 
the  Voice  Is  an  Incident.  The  lorce*  of  which 
it  is  a  feeble  agent  are  utumagmed.  dlsbe- 
llevsd.  and  unreea.-ded 

Sot  only  are  the  Pentagon  and  the  Stats 
Department  full  of  fear,  but  oin  people  them- 
sehrss  ars  frightened.  We  are  scared  sUff  of 
Comnmaists.  Our  fear  hac  led  us  to  hyster- 
ical sitTSiw.  Jtt  that  fear  is  based  on  knowl- 
•dgs  of  suesestfttl  espiojiage  and  revelations 
of  s  network  of  Communist  influf  nee  extend- 
ing bow  far  and  how  deep  none  cf  uf  k.iowa. 

The  question  of  attaining  military  poltt- 
tr»t  social  and  Kplritual  health  and  of  over- 
fear  if  not  a  simple  sub.'ect  to  dls- 
Tet  its  broad  outlines  car.  be  elven  in 
form:  The  weajwrus  by  which  we 
will  eoaquer  fear,  and  perc.»iauce  save  t*e 
worki  tram  it.  are  two — the  ^^urd  and  the 
Bible. 

VAST  I    THE  SWORD 

To  one  vfho  believes,  as  does  the  writer, 
that  the  moral  law  is  supreme  In  human  af- 
fairs aiKl  tbat  the  vtctorles  of  th*'  ^wrrrrt  in 
otir  time  have  not  brought  peace    the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  asked— as  has  beer,  don*  by 
the  Quakers  and  others — as  to  why  we  should 
not  give  up  our  dependence  on  t.ie  sword 
and  rely  on  the  Bible      Is  it  not  eontr«dirt<;ry 
to  advocate  both  tbe  sword  and  the  Bible? 
The    answer   to   that    is    simple      Massed 
military  power  in  the  wrong  hands  can  for 
an  i^jpredable  length  of  time  ck^stroy   the 
orgenlaatftocis   and   tl^   indlviduais   who  are 
seeking  to  make  the  spiritual  Jorces  effective. 
Over  generations  or  over  centuries  the  spirit- 
ual farces  win  revive  and  make  their  strength 
felt.     But  meanwhile  the  death  or  erislave- 
ment  at  bslptsss  peoples  continues      Today's 
mass  deportations  in  Hungary  simply  con- 
tinue  the   history  of   Eastern    Europe,    the 
BaHle  eoaatrtos,  and  great  area's  m  Russia 
leslisliisil   ths  OoBimunist  threat 
nearer  and  ne»r#?r  our  o.vn  chores. 
So  tt  to  not  wrong  fo'  us  to  feel   a   deep 
respoosfMUty  for  our  own  time  and  for  tbe 
people  now  living  with  us  on  this  earth.     In 
our  domestic  affairs  we  need  a  background  erf 
force  m  restraining  crime  and  injustice     The 
great  glolx  itself  Is  no  different  in  thU  re- 
spect    It  to  only  enormously  greater      I.«t 
tjs.    thersfors.    see    what    can    be    done    to 
Ixl^ten  and  sbsrpen  cur  sword 

It  was  said  earlier  that  one  of  t^e  causes 
of  fear  In  our  Department  of  Defense  was 
that  the  Be«^anlz&tlon  Act  arid  Ite  admin- 
istration had  not  succeeded  in  integrating 
the  various  branches  of  the  senice  Into  an 
organlssd  whole  To  reduce  this  cause  of 
fear,  it  to  necessary  to  take  a  new  lock  at  the 
normal  functions  of  each  of  three  branches 
and  to  redefine  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
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iBMKrat*  tlifnlyii  Into  an 
at  far  tbe  ooaamoD  defense. 

1.  Hm  Air  rare*  bu  two  foocttons  which 
han9  not  tXtted  tagetlMr  vary  v«ll  in  •civud 
prtctloe.  One  of  Vbtm  mocUoDs  U  that  ot 
miwutic  fc*— »T  tlM  other  is  that  of  tacU- 
cal  auppoit  of  giiiuiia  ioiwa  hf  uhaaiaUao. 
tumtctptiotL.  hoihlng  o(  MVfAy  4ape«B  and 
anpply  Itnaa.  atrilin  of  pvaouMl.  and  other 
opcrattona  In  M^ipott  of  groond  troops. 

*n>fa  daf-by-day  chores  of  tactical  air 
auiUKUt  are  sxtzcnoclT  Important.  But  the 
great  boooher*  and  tbetr  il^u  of  thouaanda 
«C  BUM.  thfttr  atfOi  d»ep  in  the  heart  at 
tarrttory.  atraagly  stir  the  imaglna- 
to  be  attracted  to  the 
I  Adiy  chorea  ao  nacaaaary  to  the  sup- 
port of  yiMuid  troopa. 

SooM  at  vm  Mt  tho  uavladam  of  this  vhen 
the  Bcarganliatkm  Act  was  licCare  the  Coa- 
greas.  but  we  were  not  military  experts.  We 
were  J\ut  boys  from  the  country.  We  were 
Anm — hat  we  were  right.  The  Army 
have  its  own  tactical  Air  Force.  Only 
can  the  neeaaaary  air  sup;x»T  of  the 
forces  be  aaaored. 
There  is  perhapa  an  tnlaiiuedtaU  activity 
irtilch  may  be  docrtbed  as  prorUUitg  air 
for  gnoeral  military  operations.  It  is 
that  saoM  stiidy  may  need  to  be 
to  this  phase  of  air  power  to  see  to 
what  extent,  if  any.  it  should  be  delegated  to 
the  Army  and  to  what  extent.  If  any.  it 
should  oontinitt  within  the  province  of  the 
Air  Force  itsell. 

2.  The  Army  in  our  reorganization  should 
be  primarily  a  highly  technical  body,  well 
equipped  with  the  best  and  the  latest  In 
•naa.  In  artillery,  radar  detection,  communi- 
cation, and  all  the  multitude  erf  scientiflc 
developments  iiliiiadi  ■HH>a,  being  made,  and 
to  tie  made,  tnetodhig  **-"7'**  wcapoDa. 
This — together  with  a  tactical  A\t  Force — 
constitutes  the  heart  of  what  should  be  our 
piolssBtonsI  Anny. 

Supplementing  the  professional  army 
should  be  the  civilian  army  with  its  grad- 
uates, the  Rsssrves.  always  on  call.  We  are 
for  the  present,  owing  to  the  existing  sitiia- 
tlon  In  Korea  and  the  fear  of  larger-scale 
Involvements,  pursuing  our  training  with 
older  men  already  organized  as  a  part  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  As  soon  as  we  can  clear  our- 
selves of  this  sltuatloa  we  must  carry  out  the 
principles  of  universal  military  training,  but 
on  a  more  realistic  plan  than  that  which 
Ooogress  wrote  into  the  manpower  law. 

We  can  best  assure  ourselves  of  a  supply 
of  manpower  with  the  least  disruption  of 
individual  and  family  life  by  training  young 
men  for  service  at  the  e£d  of  their  sec- 
ondary education  in  public  high  schools  or 
private  preparatory  schools.  These  young 
men  huve  not  started  their  life  work.  The 
moral  influences  of  family  and  church  have 
become  lngralxu»d  In  them  now  if  ever.  A 
1-  or  2-year  period  at  this  time  is  best 
fitted  to  their  own  interests  and  their  coun- 
try's. 

3.  The  Navy  and  its  siihsldlary.  the  Ma- 
rine Corpa.  will  lllbewiae  have  defined  du- 
ties. The  Navy  will  be  charged  with  keeping 
the  ocean  comxnunlcatlon  clear  by  the  detec- 
tion and  destruction  of  submarines  and  will 
likewise  play  its  part  in  clearing  enemy 
planes  from  the  air  over  the  ocean. 

It  is  an  axiom,  which  we  have  not  always 
reoogniaed  in  practice,  that  the  Navy  la  in 
a  constant  sute  of  mobllizatlcHi.  This  axiom 
has  its  effect  on  naval  policy  ao  far  as  iu 
air  services  are  oonoemad.  In  an  unexpected 
emergency  It  takes  time  to  build  aUOeids. 
The  airplane  carrier  la  a  floating  airfield 
constantly  mobilized  for  service  wherever  air 
offense  or  defense  may  be  required.  Car- 
riers are  an  essential  element  of  the  Navy's 
equipment  for  both  tactical  and  strategic 
flighu.  For  these  It  wUl  be  possible  to 
^ss  bombera  Ims  niMslTe  and  of  less  range 
ihan  the  great  tntereontlnental  bombers. 
Tlie  Mannas  ss  a  subsidiary  of  the  Navy 
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must,  like  the  Navy  itself,  be  kept  perma- 
nently mobilized. 

These  are  the  functions  of  the  various 
hracches  of  the  military  forces.  Organized 
along  the  lines  of  these  fimctlons.  many  ot 
the  differences  and  disputations,  top-heavy 
organisation  and  overlapping  lines  of  respon- 
sthllity  will  disappear. 

Curing  our  deficiencies  along  these  lines 
or  related  ones  could  remove  one  of  the  bases 
of  fear  in  the  Pentagon.  Confidence  and 
competence  would  replace  disorganization 
and  frustration. 

We  can.  then,  brighten  and  sharpen  the 
sword,  but  what  if  we  do  not  have  the 
sttc^th  to  use  It?    That  is  the  next  prob- 


Tbe  fundamental  danger  here  Is  that  our 
preparations  for  war  may  be  and  are,  in  fact, 
becoming  so  vast  that  they  will  exhaust  o\ir 
economy  and  destroy  our  social  and  political 
organizations.  Consequently,  defense  efforts 
and  expenditures  must  be  kept  within  limits. 

The  dangers  of  too  heavy  expendlttires  are 
already  evident.  One  of  them  is  inflation. 
This  is  gezwrated  by  heavy  expenditures  for 
armament  which  end  up.  in  a  large  measure. 
In  the  hands  of  consumers.  Yet  the  volume 
of  consiimer  goods  is  restricted,  so  prices 
shoot  up. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  these  ex- 
cessive expenditures  undermine  our  society. 
Inflation  leads  to  social  conflict.  Farmers, 
wage  earners,  and  businessmen  find  it  harder 
and  harder  to  cooperate,  therefore,  find 
themselves  in  conflict  with  each  other.  We 
are  going  through  the  beginnings  of  this  so- 
cial conflict  at  the  present  time.  Unless  we 
can  organize  our  effort  Into  a  better  course 
of  action,  this  social  conflict  will  deepen. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  reducing  this 
heavy  burden  of  defense  expenditures? 
At  the  moment  it  is  around  t60.000.000,000, 
with  more  billions  added  for  economic  and 
military  aid  abroad,  and  the  certainty  that 
the  •00,000.000.000  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
soothing  promise  of  the  military  men  Is  that 
we  mtist  go  through  a  peak  expenditure  pe- 
riod for  2,  or  at  the  most  3  years,  after  which 
we  can  drop  back  and  level  off.  There  is 
nothing  in  past  history  which  would  let  us 
place  much  confidence  in  such  soothing 
sirup.  The  military  has  never  considered 
cost,  has  never  had  enough  of  the  things  It 
wants.  In  the  nature  of  Its  training  and  ex- 
perience, we  cannot  .expect  that  It  ever  will 
have  a  limit  to  what  It  feels  to  be  Its  needs. 
We  cannot  accept  the  point  of  view  that  this 
Is  a  peak  load.  It  is  not  a  peak  load,  it  is  a 
new  way  of  life. 

We  are  truly  faced  with  a  new  way  of  liv- 
ing, and  we  mtist  recognize  the  fact.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  be  pushed  about 
by  continuous  new  crises.  We  have  to  dig 
in  for  a  national  effort  over  the  long  pull. 
So  far  as  this  relates  to  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  Government  and  the  personal  financial 
problems  of  its  citizens,  this  means  setting 
a  top  limit  to  defense  expenditures.  This 
top  limit  must  be  high.  It  must  Involve 
austerity  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  But  it  must  not  be  so  high  as  to 
produce  economic  chaos,  political  dissolu- 
tion, and  social  conflict. 

This  high  budget  llmft  can  produce  an 
even  higher  defense  porformance  in  abso- 
lute terms  than  would  be  done  by  greater 
expenditures — if  the  services  organize  for 
economy  within  the  llmlUtlon.  and  i  they 
reorganize  themselves  for  improved' effec- 
tiveness. 

An  essential  part  of  their  activity  lies  in 
the  sensible  doctrine  that  ex-Secretary  Mar- 
shall recently  enunciated.  It  is  that  our 
expenditures  shell  be  primarily  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  production  lines  and 
equipment  rather  than  to  accumulating  vast 
stores  of  fabrlcftted  war  material  which  may 
quickly  become  obsolete.  Our  military 
strength  lies  largely  in  our  productive 
strength.    The  establishment  and  constant 


revision  of  our  lines  of  production,  turnlcg 
Continuously  at  moderate  speed,  will  fit  thefn 
•t  almost  a  moment's  notice  to  go  into  hi^ 

rar  when  the  emergency  arises,  turning  out 
flood  of  material  of  the  latest  and  moft 
effective   design.     This   is   the   way   to  ar 
^nd  this  way  of  arming  far  surpasses  in  ult 
tnate  effectiveness  the  piling  up  of  military 
Supplies. 

i  PAST  n.  THI   BtBLX 

So  much  for  establishing  military  strength 
but  we  are  making  a  fatal  error  if  we  re|y 
on  the  sword  alone.  The  sword  has  its 
hecessary  place  in  the  restraint  of  evlldi- 
Ing.  but  in  these  times  of  the  widespread 
assault  of  evil  on  innocent  multitudes,  it  cam 
net  only  defensively  and  for  the  abort  pull. 
Jn  the  long  run,  true  victory  will  be  won 
pnly  by  spiritual  forces.  ' 

Americans  do  not  like  to  remember  thit 
*?e  have  had  two  smashing  World  War  vic- 
tories in  a  space  of  30  years — but  no  result- 
ing peace.  When  we  do  remember  this,  i^e 
have  another  cause  for  fear.  T 

This  is  the  fear  that  world  war  HI,  whldh 
seems  approaching  after  a  shorter  intervfil 
than  that  between  Wars  I  and  n,  can  ehd 
only  In  a  military  victory  whose  cost  will  »e 
lar  beyond  that  of  any  previous  wars,  us 
resulting  economic,  social,  and  political  dis- 
organization will  verge  en  chaos.  The  swotd 
is  strong  to  win  battles;  It  is  helpless  to  win 
peace.  For  that  we  must  tnist  to  more 
powerful  forces.  | 

There  Is  a  moral  law  In  the  universe  |ls 
there  Is  a  physical  law.  That  moral  law  h$s 
never  been  broken.  It  cannot  be  broken. 
We  can  break  ourselves  agalsnt  it,  but  the 
3aw  remains  firm.  It  shows  itself  to  us  Jn 
two  aspects.  If  we  see  it  and  follow  It,  it 
Is  f\ill  of  blessings.  If  we  disobey  It,  ^e 
euffer  punishment. 

The  moral  law  Is  unlike  statute  lai 
which  can  be  broken.  It  is  unlike  stat 
law  In  that  punishment  Is  not  inflicted  aft 
indictment,  trial,  and  Judgment.  The  pv 
ishment  is  an  indissoluble  part  of  the  Uw 
Itself.  The  unlawful  act  carries  It*  ovtn 
punishment. 

In  these  respects  the  moral  law  established 
by  God  for  the  ordering  of  the  moral  universe 
more  nearly  resembles  the  physical  law  for 
the  M-derlng  of  the  physical  universe.  If  -fe 
decide  to  walk  on  the  air  and  for  that  pi*- 
pose  step  out  of  the  tenth-story  window,  ^e 
are  punUhed  by  a  swift  fall  to  the  ground 
and  sudden  death.  The  punishment  is  part 
of  the  act.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
moral  law.  | 

What  is  the  moral  law?  It  has  been  un- 
derstood and  taught  by  religious  leaders  of 
all  climes  and  all  ages.  For  us  the  Old  Testii- 
ment  Is  an  unfolding  record  of  the  search  of 
a  morally  consciotis  people  for  the  laws  of  the 
universe.  j 

And  m  the  New  Testament  we  find  the 
capstone,  the  pinnacle,  of  the  law  w'llch  wM 
so  finely  set  forth  In  the  Old.  Jesus  gave  l(ls 
final  definition  of  the  law  In  His  life  and  In 
His  words.  He  summed  It  all  up  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  Matthew :  j 

"Thou  Shalt  love^he  Lord  thy  God  with 
!all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind.  This  Is  the  first  and  grejat 
commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unjto 
It,  thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyseli." 

So  we  have  now  arrived  at  this  word  "love." 
In  our  day  It  has  been  given  meanings  a^d 
{connotations  which  sap  its  strength  a<kd 
hide  its  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  t^ie 
atrongest  thing  in  the  world.  We  must  plit 
It  to  the  test.  The  question  Is.  How  shfll 
we  do  It? 

The  iDOrld  is  ready 

In  the  first  place,  the  world  is  ready  me 
jsuch  a  test.  Today,  from  pole  to  pole, 
throughout  the  360  degrees  of  longitude, 
there  are  no  peoples  who  want  war.  Th^e 
laie  no  peoples  who  do  not  hate  it.  Th«re 
are  no  peoples  who  would  not  do  everythl  ig 
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boooraMe  and  Jttst  and  within  their  power 
in  order  to  avoMI  It. 

Not  so  wtUi  govemmenU  It  Is  peoples 
who  In  their  fear  and  hatred  of  war  recog- 
nlM  ttaeraby  their  common  Intwait  and  com- 
nMm  brotherhood.  OovamaMaita,  not  peo- 
ples, are  tlie  agents  of  evna. 

Our  8Cata  Department  Itsatf  plays  the 
game  of  power.  With  moves  and  counter- 
aaoves  on  the  chessboard  It  plsys  a  game 
wMch  is  mostly  that  of  blocking,  for  it  has 
no  pOUT  o<  cOexkBe  worthy  of  the  name. 

There  Is  only  ane  way  to  a  victorious  peace. 
With  luck  we  may  avoid  such  large-scale 
cc  flict  as  can  properly  be  called  world  war 
m.  But  if  it  must  be.  then  let  it  be  waged 
In  a  spirit  and  by  means  which  the  world 
has  not  yet  experienced — through  unloosing 
tha  spiritual  powers  of  love  imd  an  actively 
practloed  brotherhood. 

What  does  this  mean  In  practical  policy? 
Already  we  have  made  some  feeble  advances 
toward  It  which  we  should  note. 

1.  Tliere  was,  for  example,  the  President  s 
speech  before  the  United  Nations  Assembly  a 
ymmr  ago.  in  which,  like  a  brief,  bright,  pure 
flame  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  thunder 
Of  bk  defiance,  ba  made  •  plea  for  unlvei«al 
disarmament  based  on  unanimous  agree- 
ment and  uanlmoualy  accepted  safeguards. 
This  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  united  de- 
sire for  a  disarmed  world  which  exists  amoi^ 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

2.  A  second  step  was  taken  when  9  Mem- 
bers ot  the  Bouse  and  14  Senators  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  on  February  36  of  this 
year,  reminding  him  of  his  plea  to  the 
Assembly  and  urging  him  to  prosecute  It 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  energy.  A  gra- 
cious reply  was  received  from  the  White 
House,  but  the  President's  proposals  are  go- 
ing unnoticed  and  tinadvertlsed  through  the 
tortuous  ofBclal  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  A  third  example  is  to  be  found  In 
Senate  Resolution  No.  11.  expressing  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people  for  tlie  people 
of  Russia,  and  asking  the  President  to  trans- 
mit the  message  to  them.  This  has  been 
done  and  a  reply  received  by  correspondence 
between  President  Truman  and  President 
Shvernlk  of  Snaato.  While  the  text  has  been 
published  to  the  Riissian  people.  It  has  not 
succeeded  In  breaking  through  the  protective 
barrage  of  propaganda  which  the  Soviet  has 
so  skillfully  laid  down. 

4.  Finally,  some  of  the  output  of  the  Voice 
of  America  has  swved  to  strengthen  this 
bond  of  brotherhood  between  peoples  whose 
governments  are  at  enmity.  Too  much  of 
It.  however,  is  still  a  part  of  the  antlphonal 
chorus  whose  refrain  ts  "Tou*re  another." 
We  must  rise  atxjve  this  noisy,  chlldlah  dis- 
putation. 

The  way  for  this  Is  clear.  We  mtist  state 
and  support  a  cause  which  Is  high  enougb 
and  simple  enough  to  override  all  the  dis- 
putation and  minor  conflicts.  That  cause 
has  already  been  stated.  It  is  that  of 
guaranteed  disarmament. 

But  we  must  go  whole  hog  We  mtist  be 
simple  Jid  direct  in  our  proposals.  We  must 
put  aside  complication  and  subtlety.  And 
oui  proposal  must  t)e  cast  in  iron-clad  form 
which  permits  no  deceits  or  betrayals  be- 
cause It  provides  for  foolproof  IntemaUonal 
controls,  including  of  course  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  military  force. 
This  is  a  time  for  going  aU  the  way  In  un- 
mistakable terms. 

TsJInn;  the  initiative 

As  a  matter  of  tactics,  we  will  win  even 
though  the  Soviet  delays  and  compUcates 
and  lefUBiii  We  will  have  taken  the  positive 
role  and  the  Politburo  wiU  l>e  the  objectors 
to  something  which  will  appesd  to  the  hearts 
and  minute  of  the  pea]ila  tka  wocli  over. 

Alnedy  we  have  slttiMaad  the  power  and 
appeal  even  of  Moscow's  phony  "pastes  propa- 
ganda." Now  is  the  time  lor  us  to  take  the 
play   away   from   them.    If   we   are   simple 


enough.  If  we  are  positive  enough,  if  wf  are 
strong  enough  In  our  presentation  and  If  we 
are  everlastingly  sincere,  then  the  Soviet 
Oo^'ernment  will  find  Itself  in  a  hopeless  de- 
fensive position  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
That  will  t>e  something  i>ew.  It  Is  time  there 
was  omethlng  new 

"Guaranteed  disarmament^ 

The  theme,  the  key  phrase,  of  our  moral 
offensive  will  l>e  "guaranteed  disarmament  " 
To  an  Impoverished,  war -weary  world  that 
in  Itself  is  an  explosive  Idea  But  this  one 
idea  also  carries  In  itself  the  seeds  of  other 
Ideas,  equally  explosive  For  the  end  of 
armed  agression  automaucaliy  means  the 
end  of  sateUlte  states  and  human  slavery; 
the  return  of  free  elections  and  freedom  to 
trade,  to  travel,  to  speak,  to  worship  God. 

Here  is  a  suategy  which  leads  to  victory 
and  peace — if  we  proclaim  it  to  all  the  world. 

Along  with  the  negotiations  in  the  United 
Nations  and  between  -overnmenu  must  go 
a  continuous,  unre nutting,  constantly  re- 
peated message  as  to  our  deaires  and  pur- 
poses directed  to  all  the  peoples  oC  the  earth. 
The  message  must  go  by  every  possible  meana. 
We  must  reach  the  people  of  China.  We 
must  reach  the  people  of  RuaslA.  We  must 
reach  the  enslaved  people  of  the  sateUites. 
We  must  reach  the  neutrals  for  whom  our 
present  poUcy  of  a  savggle  for  power  has 
no  sttractkXDs  whatsoever. 

Americt's  real  aim 

Until  the  goal  is  in  sight,  our  sword  most 
remain  unassallably  strong.  But  let  ua  never 
be  confused  about  our  final  aim.  The  drive 
tar  guaranteed  world  disarmament,  pursued 
in  season  and  out  of  sesson.  through  falltirs 
and  success,  must  be  the  foremost  point  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

It  must  be  for  this  that  our  State  De- 
partment exists.  It  must  he  toward  this 
that  the  words  and  aetiooB  of  our  represent- 
stlves  abroad  are  directed. 

This  must  be  the  deepest  aspiration  and 
expectation  of  the  American  Government, 
representing  the  deepest  hopes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

For— whatever  the  short-range  nLLsaalttw 
may  be — our  long-range  goal  is  a  world 
which  will  be.  not  an  armed  camp,  but  a 
place  where  all  peoples  may  live  in  brother- 
hood and  peace. 


Truman  Foreifn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  18.  1961,  in  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  in  the  column  entitled  "Clif 
Straiton  Writes,"  Mr  Stratton,  who  was 
Washington  con-espondent  for  the  To- 
peka  Daily  Capital  and  for  many  years 
connected  with  former  Senator  Capper, 
distinguished  Senator  from  my  Stai«, 
carried  in  his  column  a  guest  editorial 
written  by  Walt  Niebarger.  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Tonganoxie  Mirror. 

It  is  a  most  interesting,  thoughtful, 
and  frank  article,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  *)€  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cur  Strattow  Warns 

Ptoreonel  guest  writer  today  u  Walt  Niebar- 
ger. of  the  Tonganoxie  liirror,  who  writes: 


"The  Truman  foreign  poller  hss  been  aired 
by  MacArthur  and  CongresF.  and  probably 
will  come  In  for  further  airing  in  1952.  By 
all  means,  let's  have  the  ainng. 

"What  IS  the  Truman  foreign  fJoUcjt  Too 
can't  tell  by  what  is  b»M  but  only  by  what 
Is  done  and  the  results  that  accrtie  By  that 
meesurtng  stick,  the  Trtiman  foreign  policy 
is  a  war  jxjlicy. 

"With  war  goes  armament,  inflation  and 
controls  We  have  all  of  these  In  addition. 
we  still  are  technically  at  war  with  Oennany 
and  Japtan  8  years  after  the  fighting  stopped. 
"We  have  been  double-crossed  by  Russia 
and  Red  China,  allies  (sic)  of  World  War  XL 
The  United  Nations  instead  of  preventing 
war.  has  underwTltten  one  m  Korea 

•'If  Russia  now  Is  able  to  threaten,  the 
Democrat  administrations  placed  it  in  posi- 
tioo  at  T&lta  and  elsewhere.  Does  the  ad* 
ministration  deny  what  It  did  ye^rday? 
So  when  you  hear  people  say  the  foreign 
policy  is  bipartisan,  or  that  Republicans  sup- 
port the  Truman  foreign  policy — what  are 
they  aupportxng? 

"And  who  are  these  Republicans  nominal 
or  otherwise"  Are  they  not  Republican 
manufacturers  with  war  orders,  companies 
with  oil  in  Arabia,  or  llttl?  people  gadding 
around  he  world  with  expen6<>s  naid,  8':lck- 
Ing  their  noses  into  everybody  rise's  business? 
"Tet  these,  and  perhaps  ether  Internation- 
alists who  profit  by  war  are  going  to  insist, 
It  Is  said,  that  Republicans  liominate  a  can- 
didate who  favors  Truman  foreign  policies — 
say.  General  Eisenhower — so  the  people,  the 
little  people,  will  have  no  choice  in  that 
Isstae  in  1053. 

"Tsnt  that  of  Itself  a  50-percent  tindcrse- 
ment  of  the  Democrat  administration  l>y 
Republican  leadership?  Do  they  think  they 
can  elect  a  Republican  President  by  going 
around  the  country  saying  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration is  h&il  right  to  begin  with? 

"We  say  the  people  want  the  Republicans 
to  tell  them  In  plain  words  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Truman  policy — where  it  is  lead- 
ing— and  If  they  want  more  of  the  same. 

"Do  the  people  want  a  group  of  Junker 
militarists  in  control  digging  up  war  scares 
so  they  een  grab  billions  ir.  Congress  to  mill- 
tarlae  this  country  as  completely  as  prewar 
Germany? 

-Shouldn't  anyone  arise  to  Inquire — with- 
out being  termed  an  Isolationist — what  the 
military  policy  did  to  Germany  and  why  we 
aHould  expect  tiie  same  system  to  work  dlf- 
fsrently  here? 

"Do  we  not  have  universal  military  train- 
^g  and  the  draft  here  as  they  did  in  Oer- 
'numv — while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
individual  liberty?  How  much  liberty  is 
likely  to  exist  in  a  military  state? 

"Bow  genuine  Is  our  opposirion  to  Com- 
munist ptLilosophy  when  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  infest  our  own  Government — 
some  even  convicted  of  spying  agaiiut  it? 
How,  for  example,  does  it  happen  we  send 
American  dollars  to  a  Communist  dictator 
in  Yugoslavia  and  an  anti-Communist  dic- 
tator in  Spain?  Are  we  not  drumming  up  a 
new  war  and  Imuig  up  allien  v.ith  no  ques- 
tions asked? 

"How  many  American  young  men  have 
been  lost  in  every  American  community  as  a 
result  of  military  adventtires  all  over  the 
world?  Ooes  the  average  p^irson  want  the 
logical  resulu  of  a  war  policy  to  extend  on 
down  to  the  children  now  playing  In  the 
Streets.' 

"Ik  does  make  a  difference  what  kind  of 
man  Is  elected  President.  If  the  people  de- 
feat those  responsible  for  wars — past,  pres- 
ent, and  future — and  elect  a  man  sincerely 
for  peace  and  &blc  to  accomplish  sc^me  things 
In  that  direction— wouidn't  It  make  a  differ- 
ence? 

"What  can  the  average  person  do  about  It? 
First,  refuse  to  fall  for  a  policy  propagaxMia 
line  d^Ugned  to  confuse  him. 
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"Second,  flgbttlKiEe  Republican*  who  want 
a  50-50.  blp*rtia*n.  meaiy-moutbed  elec- 
tion In  1952  with  no  choice  u  to  tnucs. 

•Third,  vote  against  any  man  Trumantsm. 
domeatlc  or  foreign.  In  Washington.  Clean 
Uie  place  out. 

"Brother.  If  you  dont.  your  kid  la  In  the 
chut*  and  hearted  for  the  slaughter  house. 

•Wherever  a  mUUary  power  Is  created 
others  eventually  arise  to  defeat  It.  Should 
that  fste — as  a  byproduct  of  present  policy- 
befall  America  In  this  later  day? 

•'It  wouldn't  take  mcffe  than  one  election 
to  cure  most  of  what  U  wrong  in  this  country 
and  rerurn  It  to  the  ChrLstlan  concept  of 
•peace  on  earth  and  good  wUi  tow*""^  men."  " 
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In  1949-50  AUbuna  Led  All  States  in  tlie 
Nation  in  tbe  Rate  of  Cattle  Expansion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Satvrday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ala- 
bama's beef  caitie  industry-  is  expanding 
faster  than  that  of  any  other  State. 

Alabama  has  many  natural  advan- 
tages in  this  field : 

First.  The  State  is  nearer  the  big 
markets  than  are  the  States  of  the  West. 

Second.  The  climate  of  Alabama  is  so 
mild  that  generally  speaking  shelter  and 
special  o«re  is  not  needed  for  stock.  Se- 
vere winters  are  rare. 

Third.  Beef  production  can  be  ex- 
panded four  times  in  Alabama,  without 
encroachmg  on  other  crops. 

Fourth.  Two  actes  of  southern  pas- 
ture will  support  a  cow  compared  to  40  or 
50  acres  in  the  West. 

With  these  natural  advantages  Ala- 
bama will,  in  my  judgment,  within  the 
next  20  years  become  the  leading  beef 
cattle  State  m  the  United  States. 

The  Seventh  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress,  fits  beautifully  into  this 
picture.  It  has  all  the  advantages  which 
I  have  listed,  and  is  rapidly  getting  into 
beef  cattle  production.  More  elastic 
credit  procedures  would  greatly  hasten 
the  progress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  by  the  eminent  agri- 
cultural economist,  Dr.  Paul  W  Chap- 
man. Styled  "Progress  in  Alabama," 
which  appeared  m  the  October  1951  is- 
sue of  the  Progressive  Farmer.  The 
article  follows: 
>  Progress  is  Alabama 

(By  Paul  W    Chapman,  associate  dean, 
Georgia  s  College  of  Agriculture) 

Alabama  has  been  the  Nations  leading 
Stale  In  percentage  increase  in  rj umber  of 
cattle  during  the  past  2  years. 

The  10  top  Stales  In  percentage  gains  In 
cattle  population  for  IS-tQ  and  1950.  In  order 
of  rank,  were  Alabama,  Geor^a,  North  Caro- 
lina. Florida.  L<.>utalana,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Okla- 
homa These  ratings  'Acre  made  by  Harold  P. 
Breimyer.  Bureaij  of  Agricultural  Ec<}nomics, 
L'lUted  Sl&ieii  Depuriineut  ct  Agriculture. 


Alabama's  percentage  gain  In  catUe  and 
calves  on  farnxs  for  the  a-year  period  was  23 
percent  This  compares  with  21  percent 
for  Georgia  and  20  percent  for  North  Caro- 
lina. 

For  10  years.  States  of  the  South  have  com- 
peted with  each  other  for  national  leadership 
In  cattle  expansion.  With  an  Increase  of  66 
percent  for  the  10-year  period.  Alabama  is 
among  the  five  highest-ranking  States. 

Naturally,  the  South's  livestock  progress 
Is  watched  with  Interest  by  other  regions; 
It  Is  checked  and  charted  for  the  Nation's 
leading  financiers  and  businessmen.  Under 
the  heading  "Dixie  beef  drive."  for  example, 
an  article  appeared  recently  In  Forbes  Maga- 
Une  of  Business.  New  York.  The  following 
paragraphs  were  peu^  of  the  article: 

"The  Southeastern  States  ar«  a  'natural' 
for  the  cattle  business.  They  are  nearer  the 
big  markets  (than  are  the  States  of  the 
West).  They  have  a  tremendous  potential 
market  within  their  own  boundaries,  grow- 
ing with  tne  gains  In  farming  techniques  and 
with  Industrialization.  Most  of  these  States 
have  climates  so  mild  that  no  shelter  or  spe- 
cial care  Is  needed  for  stock.  Severe  winters 
are  rare. 

"Authorities  say  beef  production  can  be 
multiplied  fotir  times  In  the  Southeast  with- 
out encroaching  on  other  kinds  of  agrlcul- 
ttire.  (It  takes  2  acres  of  southern  range 
to  support  one  animal  against  50  acres  In 
the  West.)" 

Many  factors  and  groups  are  contributing 
to  the  South's  gains  In  livestock  farming. 
Most  Important  Is  the  "discovery"  of  grass 
and  legumes — not  native  range,  but  seeded 
pastures  and  grazing  crops. 

"Wherever  you  go  In  Alabama,  you  hear 
people  talking  pastures — and  best  of  all,  they 
are  doing  something  about  It."  says  J.  C. 
Lowery,  extension  agronomist  at  Auburn. 
"Farmers  know  that  one  of  their  best  op- 
portunities for  increasing  Income  by  better 
lise  of  more  land  and  more  efficient  use  of 
labor  and  equipment  Is  through  grazing." 

County   agents  repxirted   that  more  than 
2,000,000  acres  of  permanent  pasttires  have 
been  seeded  or  reworked  during  the  past  15  ' 
years.     Of  these.  500,000  acres  were  seeded 
last  year. 

At  Alabama's  main  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Aubtirn  and  at  almost  all  sub- 
stations, experiments  have  been  conducted  ' 
to  determine  how  the  best  aU-year  grazing 
and  forage  crop  systems  can  be  developed; 
how  much  land  Is  needed  to  produce  feed 
for  an  animal  unit;  what  costs  and  income 
can  be  expected.  Here  are  three  good  ex-  j 
amples  of  such  fundamental  research:  I 

1.  Tennessee      Valley      substation.      Belle  j 
Mlna:  At  this  northern  Alabama  substation,  i 
a  7-acre  grade-B  dairy  experiment  over  the  : 
4-year  period  of  1&43-46  returned  a  net  an-  j 
nual  Income  of  •5,531  or  863.57  per  acre,  to  j 
labor,  management,  and  money  Invested  from  j 
the   sale   of   manufactured   milk,   seed,   and  i 
grain.    Permanent  pasture,  alfalfa,  crimson 
clover-ryegrass  mixture,  and  winter  oats  pro- 
vided-practically  year-round  grazing  and  bay. 
Cows  whoUy  on  pasture  or  forage  (getting  no 
concentrate)  averaged  6,354  pounds  of  milk 
per  year  In  the  4-year  period. 

2.  Main  station.  Auburn:  Ten  beef  cows 
and  25  acres  of  forage  crops — 10  acres  of 
Leapedewa  serlcea,  7  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  8 
acres  Johnson  grass,  and  reseedlng  cnmson 
and  bur  clovers — were  used  In  a  utUlzatlon 
study  at  the  main  station.  All  feed  for  the 
brood  covra  and  their  eight  calves  was  pro-  | 
duced  on  the  25  acres,  and  a  surplus  was ; 
sold.  Returns  (1948  prices)  included:  Eight 
calves  (4.115  pounds),  $822;  21  tons  surplus 
alfalfa  hay.  9840.  and  2I2  tons  surpltu  John- 
son grass  hay.  $50.  These  add  up  to  a  gross 
of  t68  48  p)er  acre,  or  a  return  per  acr«  of 
158.64  to  capital  and  labor. 

3.  BUck  Belt  Substation,  Marlon  Junction:  I 
In  the  1945-47  3-year  period,  an  80-acre ! 
Grade  B  dairy  experiment  at  the  Black  Belt 


Substation  retximed  an  average  annual  pet 
Income  of  $2,585  to  capital  and  labor  chl*fly 
from  the  sale  of  milk  for  naanufact\>re. 
Forty-four  acres  of  white  Dutch  clover-Da 
grass  pasture,  18  acres  of  Johnson  grass 
lowing  oats,  and  18  acres  Johnson  grass 
lowing  Caley  peas  provided  year-round 
ing  and  hay  for  the  25  grade  Jersey  cows 
were  used  In  the  experiment. 

Two  acres  of  white  Dutch  clover-DajUla 
grass  pasture  and  1  acre  of  Caley  P^M- 
Johrwon  grass  supplementary  pasture  ifor 
each  beef  brood  cow  and  calf  In  a  3-5fear 
management  experiment  at  this  substation 
yielded  annually  an  average  of  182  pouhds 
per  acre  of  beef  as  fall-  and  winter-dropped 
calves.  In  this  experiment.  1948-48,  fall-  $nd 
winter-dropped  calves  were  more  profitable 
than  spring-dropped  calves;  fall  and  winter 
calvfs  averaged  'i  poimd  greater  gain  per 
day,  graded  higher,  sold  at  nearly  7  cents  a 
pound  higher  and  yielded  a  higher  percemt- 
age  of  dressed  weight.  I 

Alabama's  farmers  have  always  earneil  a 
very  large  part  of  their  cash  Incomes  ftom 
cotton — on  a  very  small  percentage  of  tkelr 
total  acres. 

The  fact  that  cotton  acreage  decreased 
62  percent  In  15  recent  years  Increases  the 
need  and  opportunity  for  making  noncoDton 
acres  produce  more  Income.  The  practical 
solution,  of  course,  both  from  land  use  Und 
efficient  farm  mantigement  Is:  Balance  c^pe 
with  livestock.  This  means  grass  and  feed 
crops  on  several  mUlion  more  available  a<ve8. 

OPPOUTUNllllS   SrIU.   HSKE 

A  traveler  moving  throagh  Alabama  f^om 
Muscle  Shoals  to  Mobile  Bay  hears  talk  of 
expanding  farm  operations  and  higher  l^nd 
prices.  Experienced  cattlemen  are  movink  in 
from  the  West  to  make  their  homes  In  Ala- 
bama. J 

"Land  has  proved  to  be  the  safest  long- 
term  Investment,  under  unsettled  condi- 
tions. •  •  •  Investors  now  turn,  to 
land.  •  •  •  To  find  land  that  is  $ttU 
cheap  Is  difficult — but  It  Is  cheap  In  sections 
where  old  farming  patterns  have  been  sotne- 
what  abandoned  and  new  patterns  have-not 
been  fully  formed.  •  •  •  The  Cotton  Belt 
Is  the  only  section  of  the  Nation  where  such 
a  situation  exists. 

"In  the  section  south  of  the  prospetoua 
tobacco-growing  areas  of  the  CaroUnas  and 
Tennessee  there  app>eared  to  be  a  relatively 
greater  shortage  of  investment  capital  dhan 
elsewhere.  This  has  tended  to  retard  [de- 
velopment of  new  types  of  farming  an^  to 
hold  land  prices  down. 

"This  region  comprises  the  greater  pa 
Alabama.    Georgia,    Louisiana,    and    Ml 
slppl;  It  extends  westward  to  the  oU-prc 
Ing  sections  of  Texas. 

"Climatic  conditions  in  tbe  Southeast 
favorable. 

"Taxes  ti  the  Sout^ieast  are  low. 

"The  labor  situation  In  the  Southec 
satisfactory. 

"Good  outlets  for  grain,  meat,  and  dairy 
products  exist.  The  section  Is  experiencing 
a  strong  Industrial  expansion.  'Towns!  are 
growing  rapidly. 

"The  upper  coastal  plains  of  Georgia  and 
the  black  belt  offer  among  the  best  in  test - 
ment  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  today.  These  two  areas!  are 
among  the  few  where  It  Is  logical  to  esMCt 
Increasing  values  In  land,  even  without  pur- 
ther  Inflation." 

This  appraisal  of  land  values  In  the  South- 
east was  made  by  one  of  the  Nation's  l^t- 
known  farm-management  organizations  ^fter 
8urve3rlng  the  entire  United  States.  Ittrec- 
ognlaes  the  natural  economic  advantage  of 
the  region :  A  long  growing  season  plus  a4nple 
rainfall — a  combination  of  favorable  con- 
ditions existing  In  no  other  section  of  the 
United  States.  Alabama,  in  the  heart  of 
Dixie.  Ilea  In  the  exact  center  of  this  tailored 
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A     rHAMCnVC     BCONOMIC     PATTXaiT 

Alabama  Is  nK>ving  definitely  and  con- 
sistently toward  a  better  balance  l)etween 
CTope  and  livestock.  This  trend  Is  shown  In 
figures  compiled  by  Ben  T.  Lanham.  agri- 
cultural economist.  Auburn,  and  published 
under  the  title  "Changes  and  Trends  In 
the  Agricultural  Economy  of  Alabama  Since 
1920  "  This  publlcatkm  shows  that  In  the 
5-year  period  of  1925-20.  Uvastock  accounted 
for  15  cents  of  every  dollar  of  cash  farm  re- 

C«l|/tS. 

Also,  of  general  Interest  and  Importanos  to 
the  entire  South  is  the  fact  that  Alabama's 
steel  output — greater  than  that  of  all  other 
Southern  States  combined — will  be  Increased. 
The  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  A  Railroad  Oo.. 
Birmingham,  this  year  bought  land  m  Mo- 
bile to  receive  rich  iron  ore  Imported  from 
the  "Iran  mountain"  which  was  discovered 
recently  In  South  America. 

New  planu  continue  to  locate  on  the  water 
front  of  north  Alabama— the  navigable 
Tennessee  River.  Among  these.  Chemstrand 
Carp. — •  combination  formed  by  Monsanto 
dMBrical  Co  and  American  Vtsecae  Corp  — 
located  at  Decatur  has  created  Hfetton-wide 
interest.  Here  will  be  made  a  synthetic  cte- 
scribed  as  "tin- American  fiber,  conceived  for 
American  living."  This  Is  another  «xun|>le 
at  the  lAct  that  the  chemical  industry  which 
Is  growing  faster  than  any  branch  of  Amer- 
ican manufacttirlng  Is  finding  the  South  Its 
most  favorable  plant  location 

IndustrtaUsatloo  Is  creating  new  and  bet- 
ter local  food  market  outlets  for  farmers. 
It  Is  also  creating  Jobs  for  more  Alabamlazts 
can  live  at  home  In  this  age  of  science  In 
which  mstcrials  for  clothing  are  ciested  in 
chemical  laboratories,  and  In  this  age  of 
pofwer  in  which — to  cite  but  one  example — 
two  men  with  the  latest  mechanical  equip- 
ment can  produce  as  many  peanuts  (Ala- 
bama's No.  a  cash  field  crop)  as  13  with  old 
methods. 

Kven  to  those  at  us  who  Uve  with  such 
chftagee  from  day  to  day,  they  are  Impres- 
sive. But  imagine  bow  astouadtakf  they 
wouki  be  to  thoee  forebears  of  today's  Ala- 
bamlans  who  selected  for  their  oommon- 
wealth  the  lUckname  "Cotton  SUte." 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  Martin,  of  Penn- 
sylvaaia,  at  PeansylvaMia  Week  Ccle- 
bratioB,  Brockway,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  FntMSTUVAjfiA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20, 19Q1 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouo  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcx)rd  the  addieas 
made  by  me  at  the  Pennsylvania  Week 
celebration  of  the  Brockway  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  at  Brockway.  Pa.,  Fri- 
day evening.  October  19.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  Is  real  pleasure  in  meeting  again 
with  the  fine  dtlaens  of  Brockway  and 
JeOerson  County. 

The  history  of  your  county  recalls  the 
expansion  of  our  frontier  into  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Moet  of  the  first  •ettlcrs  were 
veterans  of  the  Revolutloi\ary  War. 

They  came  Into  this  great  pine  forest 
reglcm  tn  search  of  virgin  land,  new  homes 
and  new  opportunlti^. 


Their  progress  was  slow  while  they  fought 
the  stubborn  wilderness.  Their  first  indus- 
try was  himbcrlng  and  for  many  years  some 
of  the  lar^tst  lumtwring  opoatkms  In  tha 
State  centered  in  Jefferson  County. 

When  the  Umber  was  exhausted  the  peopis 
turned  their  Initiative  and  energies  In  ttM 
development  of  the  mineral  lesuui'CCs.  Thsy 
established  new  industries  based  on  mine 
and  quarry  products.  Today.  Jefferson 
County  prodtioes  coal.  oil.  gas.  clay,  building 
stone,  and  a  gi— t  variety  cft  manufactured 
goods.  Includlac  ^IMS  products,  radio  equip- 
ment, metal  products,  and  food  products. 
All  of  thee*  have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Ojmmonwealth  and  the  welfare  of  our 
people 

We  meet  tonight  to  demcnetrste  pride  In 
the  gieatnsm  of  Pwusqrlvanla. 

We  eons  stad  daofMers  of  the  Keystone 
Stat*  are  not  a  boastful  people — althourh 
we  all  know  that  no  SUte  of  the  Union  has 
more  to  brag  about 

Wo  SUte  m  the  Union  surpasses  Pennsyl- 
vania In  material  achievement.  In  the 
strength  snd  stability  of  Its  diversified  In- 
dustry, m  the  de-velopsneot  of  Its  natural  re- 
sources, or  In  cultural  and  spiritual  progress. 
No  State  of  the  Union  is  richer  In  historic 
and  patriotic  tradition. 

No  State  of  the  Union  Is  more  steadfast 
m  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the  sacred 
Ameriiean  ideals  of  social.  poUtlcal.  and  re- 
UgloitB  liberty. 

Therefore.  I  am  gisd  that  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Pennsylvania  Week  brings  us  an 
opportunity  to  sing  the  praises  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. It  Is  a  time  to  glory  tn  the 
great  heritage  that  has  oonae  down  to  \u 
from  the  psst  and  'jo  tfquasa  coBOdence  In  a 
future  of  greater  achievement. 

Pennsylvania  may  be  truthfully  described 
as  a  great  empire  within  a  great  Mati  .-i.  It 
Is  the  Keystone  SUte  of  the  Union,  not  be- 
cause at  Its  geographical  kx»tioB,  not  be- 
catae  of  the  leaoarces  of  its  nslnea.  farms. 
and  foresu.  bat  beoauae  of  tto  people. 

Pennsylvania  was  most  fortunate  in  the 
courageous,  hard-working,  Ood-feaJlng  char- 
acter of  its  first  settlers. 

In  PhDadelphta  and  tbe  smroondlng  coun- 
ties, the  early  arrivals  were  KigUsh  and 
Welsh  Quakeca.  They  were  peace  tovlng. 
plot*,  ludulltoos,  and  able  at  conunerce. 

The  region  a  little  farther  west  became 
tbe  home  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
They  excelled  In  agriculture  and  for  200  years 
their  farms  have  been  models  for  the  entire 
world. 

Into  the  same  area  came  the  Scotcb-Irtah. 
They  were  nftlws  and  pushed  westward 
through  the  unbroken  wilderness  and  across 
the  Alleghenies.  They  understood  govmi- 
ment.  They  loved  llbwty  and  freedom  of 
action  above  alt  else. 

These  three  basic  groups  differed  in  their 
form  of  worship,  but  they  met  on  common 
ground  In  their  belief  that  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  God -given. 

They  buUt  their  homes,  schools,  and 
ehurcnes.  They  cleared  the  land,  tilled  thi 
aoll  snd  built  roads. 

The  only  thing  they  asked  ct  govwiuaeot 
was  protaetKm  at  tfea  good  paopla  tttm  the 
tawlcss.  Tteey  dimsadsrt  ecoaomiral  and 
dean  government. 

They  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mlcrs- 
Uon  that  potired  into  Pennsylvanla^lnglUh. 
Welsh.  Oermaiu.  Scandinavians,  snd  then 
later  from  Italy.  Poland,  and  the  Balkan 
countries 

Thev  brought  with  them  many  Old  World 
skills  and  crafts.  They  wsrs  asstaallated  into 
this  new  melting  pot.  each  groiq)  contrib- 
uting to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Today  there  are  21  States  of  our  Nstlon 
that  have  a  smaller  population  than  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  alone  •  More  people  live  and 
work  ID  Allegheny  County  than  tn  16  SUtes. 


Pennsylvania  know-how  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  Indvis- 
trles  m  many  purts  of  the  country.  The  o41 
Indtistry  is  one  outstanding  example.  Ovir 
State  wss  the  birthplace  ol  that  great  indua- 
try,  and  tfblled  technical  men.  Ualued  in 
Pennsylvunia.  went  into  the  fenuth  and  West 
and  had  a  big  pn  t  m  ofjenlng  the  vast  oil 
fields  ol  OK<..>>  ::  >.  Texas,  Callfcmis.  snd 
other  Slates  " 

The  world  knot's  Pennsylvania  as  a  giant 
of  Industrial  production,  yet  more  than  half 
erf  the  State's  area  Is  covered  with  forests. 
We  have  hip  industries  We  have  bUlion- 
dollar  oorporatjon.s  and  we  have  17,000  small 
industries  In  every  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

We  nave  170.000  faraily-slzed  farms  and.  at 
the  ssme  time,  more  cities  and  towns  than 
any  other  State. 

Our  iiKlustries.  mines,  and  farms  require 
The  wrvlces  of  3.000.000  men  and  women. 
Another  million  are  given  employment  by 
our  utilities,  mercantile  establL^hments.  and 
other  service  nnlU. 

Psnnsylvanla  Is  ftrat  tn  the  manufacture  of 
56  classes  of  useful  producrs. 

And  here  tn  Pcnnsybnmia  we  jave  mc0'e 
churches  sad  more  InKtltutions  of  hit;ber 
leamlag  than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 
Today,  our  great  Commonwealth  continues 
In  tbe  forefront — not  only  In  production  for 
peace  and  war,  but  ateo  tn  the  never-ending 
stnagsle  to  preserve  the  God -given  freedCRni 
under  which  our  country  and  its  people  ba«e 
flouiMMd  so  mightily. 

Today,  aa  1b  the  past.  Pennsylvanlans  are 
leaders  tn  the  struggle  to  maintain  sound 
oonrtltutlonal  povernrocnt  apiilnst  socal- 
istlc  schemes  that  would  destnjy  freedom  ot 
the  individual 

We  Pennsylvanlans  know  that  when  all  au- 
thority Is  concentrated  In  an  all-powerful 
central  government  incentive  Is  wiped  out. 
initiative  Is  lost,  and  tbe  pe^Jple  become  easy 
of  dtetotorship  and  tvrunny 

Week  IS  a  good  time  to  psuae 
and  give  serious  thought  to  the  future. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  today  people 
are  suffenni;  becaus*'  they  yielded  to  the 
false  promise  that  government  would  pro- 
vide security  and  a  Uf*  of  comfort — free  of  all 
cost. 

Uttle  did  they  realize  that  thi"  euppoeed 
eecmlty  would  be  poreteaed  with  their  own 
money,  paid  In  taxes.  Ijfttle  did  they  think 
that  they  would  lose  their  fretdora  of  choice 
and  the  right  to  exercise  their  own  IniUa- 
tlve.    The  result  has  been  shoclctng. 

The  most  well  disposed  of  a!l  nuch  rovem- 
menu  Is  the  one  In  Oreat  Bnialn.  where  the 
•tan^Htl  of  Itvtag  has  not  gone  up  but  has 
come  down  under  socialism  Many  of  Its 
peo^e  are  oDtd  and  hungry. 

The  free-born  Briton  today  is  thoroughly 
regimented.  His  basic  induFtrtes.  his  bemlth. 
his  welfare,  his  opportunity  for  employment 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  his  G<  vernment.  Is 
ha  better  off  today? 

Oh.  no — he  is  worse  off.  His  taxes  cUmb 
higher  a-id  hl^er.  He  Uve*  under  rigid 
wartima  Itnels  ot  food  rationing  and  many 
other  .'astrletlans. 

What  is  the  rwult  of  all  the  experimenting 
and  all  the  manipulating  by  lus  socialistic 
government ' 

That  great  country,  one  of  the  world's* 
mightiest  powers  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
i«o.  would  crack  up  and  fall  apart  without 
the  steady  stream  of  financial  aid.  pumped 
in  by  ttte  Unlte>d  State*,  like  an  unendlitg 
blood  transfusion. 

That,  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  is  the 
most  benevolent  restiit  of  socialistic  In- 
vasion upon  freedom  of  the  indlvidtjal. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  Russian  Cocn- 
munlst  dictatorship — the  bnrtal,  iron-flated 
verF:on  of  socialism,  which  means  slavery  for 
the  people  That  will  be  the  next  step  Whea 
the  British  variety  of  socialism  faUa. 
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Or  It  may  come  when  the  blood  transfu- 
sion from  the  general,  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem of  the  United  SUtea  Is  no  longer  avail- 
able. It  cannot  continue  forever  without 
bleeding  America  white. 

Pennsylvanians  are  on  guard  against  an- 
other danger— the  steady  encroachment  of 
big  5overnment  upon  our  local  and  State 
governments  and  Into  our  very  private  lives. 

We  must  arouse  all  the  people  against  that 
form  of  creeping  paralysis  which  la  destroy- 
ing the  fundamental  spirit  of  Americanism. 

Local  government  Is  self-government.  It 
Is  home  rule  It  Is  the  last  line  of  defense 
against  the  advance  of  centraUeed  bureauc- 
racy. Local  control  of  local  affairs  is  the 
foundation  of  go^  government.  It  must  be 
maintained  In  health  and  rigor  If  freedom 
of  the  individual  Is  to  be  preserved. 

The  driving  force  of  freedom  which  in- 
spired the  Pennsylvania  pioneers  and  fevery 
American  i^eneration  In  the  past  must  re- 
main vigorous  and  unshackled.  It  must  be 
here  for  our  children  and  for  generations 
of  Americans  far  Into  the  future. 

When  that  flame  dies,  America  as  we  know 
it.  shall  also  die. 

And  that  flame  will  surely  die  if  we  permit 
It  to  be  smothered  by  a  centralized,  planned, 
anc*  regimented  economy  p»atterned  after  the 
socallstic  failures  of  other  countries. 

Because  so  much  of  our  State's  prosperity 
Is  dependent  upon  Its  factories  and  mills,  we 
must  be  on  guard  to  protect  our  industrial 
plant  from  bureaucratic  dictatorship. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  advocates 
of  a  planned  and  controlled  economy  have 
been  tryln?  for  many  years  to  take  Industry 
•way  from  Penn.sylvania  and  transplant  it 
Into  lindeveloped  areas  of  the  South  and 
West 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  attempts  have 
been  diade  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
give  the  administration  the  power  to  carry 
out  that  scheme.  It  was  claimed  that  such 
a  move  would  result  In  social  md  economic 
gains  for  the  Nation  as  a  wl^ole.  But  each 
time  the  proposal  was  defeated. 

When  tlie  Defense  Production  Act  was  be- 
fore Congress  this  year  the  proposal  bobbed 
up  again.  This  time  it  was  presented  as  a 
defense  measure — under  the  pretext  that  it 
wats  needed  to  minimize  the  danger  from 
atomic  attack. 

Again  It  was  defeated  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities m  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Nevertheless.  In  defiance  of  the  expressed 
wl'l  of  Congress.  President  Trun\an  Issued 
an  Executive  order  empowering  the  various 
agencies  of  Oovemment  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  Congress  had  refused  to  authorize. 

He  put  Into  effect  a  national  Industrial 
dispersal  policy  which  could  place  all  pro- 
duction under  a  virtual  dictatorship. 

Under  this  order  an  Industry  can  be  denied 
materials  for  new  construction  or  expansion 
unless  It  builds  where  the  bureaucrats  say 
It  must  build. 

But  that's  not  all.  Unless  Industry  mb- 
mlts  to  this  new  form  of  control  it  can  be 
denied  defense  contracts,  emergency  Gov- 
ernment loans,  accelerated  tax  benefits,  and 
allocation  of  critical  materials. 

This  order  is  a  threat  to  the  (growth  and 
ezpenalon  of  every  productive  enterprise  In 
Pennsylvania. 

It  holds  Cirer  thousands  of  working  men 
and  women  the  danger  that  they  mjiy  be 
fcurced  to  break  up  the  homes  where  they 
have  been  established  for  years  and  seek 
new  Jobs  and  new  homes  wherever  the  Oov- 
emment directs  industry  to  go. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  President's 
statement  that  his  order  merely  suggests 
placing  defense  Industries  a  few  miles  apart. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  order  lts-?If 
make*  no  mention  of  a  few  miles.  It  places 
no  limitation  upon  the  distance  which  can 
be  required  for  the  location  at  new  or  ez- 
|»andcd  Industry. 


What  I  fear  most  is  that  this  Is  another 
disguised  attempt  to  give  the  socialistic  plan- 
ners the  power  of  life  and  death  over  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  the  entire  economic  life  of 
the  Nation. 

The  real  piarpose  is  revealed  in  one  para- 
graph Oi  a  booklet  Issued  by  the  adminis- 
tration.    It  states,  and  I  quote: 

"Industrial  dispersion  Is  more  than  a  de- 
fense measiire.  It  Is  also  an  Investment  in 
the  future  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  offers  the  added  advantage  of  long- 
term  economic  and  social  benefits  beyond 
Its  defense -security  contributioiis." 

In  this  paragraph,  those  who  would  push 
us  into  State  socialism  told  what  was  really 
In  their  minds.  They  would  force  the  dis- 
persal of  Industry— irrespective  of  all  prac- 
tical and  economic  considerations — because 
it  fits  into  their  schemes  to  make  over  the 
American  system. 

Pennsylvania  Week  U  a  good  time  to  get 
Into  the  fight  for  free  enterprise. 

A  free,  unhobbled,  un-sociallzed  America, 
with  freedom  of  the  individual,  offering  op- 
portunity for  every  man.  is  worth  fighting 
for.  I  hope  you  will  all  Join  In  this  great 
struggle. 


Federal  Contributions  to  Highway  and 
Road  Building  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Octobei  20. 1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
inform  the  people  he  represents  in  the 
Congress  about  the  spending  of  Federal 
funds  generally,  and  in  particular  about 
the  spending  of  Federal  money  in  the 
district  which  he  represents. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
will  speak  today  about  the  money  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent  in 
1949,  in  1950,  and  through  August  31  of 
1951,  on  the  rx>ads  and  highways  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama, consisting  of  Blount,  Cullman, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Lamar.  Marion,  Pick- 
ens, Walker,  and  Winston  Counties. 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  The  period  I  will  discuss, 
January  1.  1949,  through  August  31, 
1951.  substantially  covers  the  period  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress  to  date. 

Under  laws  passed  by  Congress,  the 
roads  and  highways  of  the  Nation  are 
entitled  to  Federal  aid  for  improvement 
purposes. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  technical  details 
of  the  law,  but  to  say  that  improvements 
made  to  approved  roads  and  highways 
in  Alabama  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
being  paid  by  the  Federr.l  Government. 
and  the  other  half  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama itself,  or  in  some  cases,  depending 
upon  the  character  and  type  of  the  road, 
by  the  State  of  Alabama  and  by  the 
county  where  the  road  is  located. 

From  January  1.  1949,  through  August 
31.  1951,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  Alabaq^a.  and  the  county 
governing  bodies,  spent  or  bound  them- 


selves jointly  to  spend  $10,234,630.05,  on 
the  roads  and  highways  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District. 

The  Federal  share  of  this  undertaking 
was  $5,119,623.73,  or  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total. 

Ttiis  money  was  spent,  or  contracted 
to  be  spent,  on  63  separate  projects,  some 
of  ♦hich  are  located  in  every  county  of 
the  District. 

The  projects  already  completed,  and 
thoie  that  are  being  worked  on  now,  will, 
whan  mpleted.  result  in  the  improve- 
ment of  approximately  300  miles  of  the 
roafis  of  our  district. 

Itie  work  done  on  these  projects  con- 
sists primarily  of  paving,  grading,  drain- 
ing, and  building  bridges  on  the  various 
roads  being  built  or  improved. 

in  some  cases  the  work  done  has  been 
the  removal  or  elimination  of  the  dan- 
gerous hazards  of  railway-highway 
crossings,  or  the  reconstruction  of  exist- 
ing railroad  grade  crossing  bridges,  and 
the  relocation  of  highways  to  eliminate 
grade  crossings  entirely.  In  these  cases, 
the  entire  cost  of  such  projects  is  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government,  less  the 
ameunt  paid  by  a  participating  railroad, 
and  with  the  further  limitation  that  not 
mote  than  50  percent  of  the  right-of-way 
and  property  damage  costs  connected 
with  such  improvements  may  be  paid 
with  Federal  funds. 

iChe  expenditure  of  these  S5. 119.623.73 
of  Federal  funds  on  the  roads,  highways, 
and  bridges  of  our  Seventh  Congrres- 
s:o4al  District  has  made  highway  im- 
proivements  that  are  apparent  to  all  of 
us.  These  improvements  and  those  that 
will  be  made  in  the  futiu-e  will  make  our 
District  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
They  will  improve  communications  from 
poitit  to  point  within  the  District,  and 
with  points  on  the  outside.  They  will. 
by  the  improved  means  of  travel,  save 
timie  for  our  people,  and  will  oi>en  up 
oup  vast  natural  resources  for  inspection 
by  Interested  people,  and  hasten  the  day 
wh^n  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  in- 
creased development  of  those  resources 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  people. 

Ihe  Federal  funds  spent  or  obligat?d 
to  be  spent  during  the  period  mentioned 
are  as  follows  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
thel  Seventh  Congressional  District : 

Bloiint tTSl.  433.  25 

Cuiman 1,  079,  522.  39 

Fajtette 373,  106.  23 

Frahklin 365.  201.  90 

Lacpar 432.  594  87 

Matlon , 381.  876.  67 

Pickens 217.  000,  00 

Walker 759.  715.  03 

Wiaston 679.  061.  83 

ijfir.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my*  remarks,  I  include  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
re^  of  Public  Roads,  addressed  to  me 
unier  date  of  September  26,  1951.  This 
letter  goes  into  some  detail  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  laws  per- 
taining to  Federal-aid  road  projects. 

I  also  include  a  statement  prepared  for 
my  use  by  the  said  Thomas  H.  MacDon- 
al(t  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads,  set- 
ting forth  pertinent  detail  about  each 
Federal-aid  highway  project  programed 
untfer    contract    or    completed    in    the 
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Seventh  Congressional  EMstrlct  of  Ala- 
bama between  the  dates  of  January  1, 
1949,  and  August  31,  1951. 

SCPTEMBCB   26,    1951. 
Hon.  Cua,  Blliott. 

House  of  Representatii^s. 
Deak  Ma.  Elliott:  Your  letter  of  SeptMB- 
ber  13.  1951.  requested  information  ocmcem- 
Ing  highway  improvements  involving  Ped- 
eral-ald  funds  In  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama,  and  the  operation  of  the 
Pederal-ald  program. 

The  encloaed  tabulation  reflects  the  status 
as  of  August  31.  1951,  of  all  projects  In- 
volving Federal -aid  and  forest  highway 
funds  In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
which  have  been  programed,  placed  under 
contract,  or  completed  since  January  1.  1949. 
The  projects  shown  as  secondary  projecu  and 
carrying  the  prefix  "V  are  the  improvement 
on  roads  ticluded  In  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  approved  for  Alabama  This 
■fSton  includes  the  principal  secondary 
roads  or  "'farm-to-market "  roads. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid program.  Federal-aid  funds  are 
available  under  the  controlling  legislation  to 
asstst  the  States  In  the  financing  of  im- 
provements on  eligible  highways  when  re- 
qilMtii!  by  the  State  and  matched  in  an 
appropriate  amount  by  funds  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  For  Alalxama  tJhe  nuitch- 
Ing  funds  are  50  percent  except  for  railroad 
grade  crossing  projects  in  which  case  section 
5  (a)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944 
provides  that  the  entire  construction  cost 
at  projects  fen-  the  elimination  ctf  hazards  of 
railway-highway     crossings.     Including     the 
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separation  or  protection  of  grades  at  croea- 
li-^gs.  the  recoiustruction  of  existing  r&ilroad 
grade  cruaslng  structures,  and  the  relocation 
ol  highways  to  eliminate  prade  crossings,  less 
the  amount  paid  by  a  participating  rail- 
road, may  be  paid  from  Federal  funds,  except 
that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  right- 
of-way  and  property  damage  costs,  paid  from 
public  funds,  on  any  such  project,  may  be 
paid  from  Federal  funds.  The  act  alao  pro- 
vides that  r-ot  more  than  10  per<»nt  of  the 
turns  apportioned  to  any  State  shall  be  used 
for  sijch  railway -hlch way  projects. 

A  highway,  to  be  eligible  for  unprovement 
with  Federal -aid  funds  must  be  included  In 
the  Peder»l-ald  highway  fy?tem  or  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system.  The  Federal-aid 
highway  ryslem  ie  selected  by  ihe  State  high- 
way department,  subject  to  t-ie  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  ts  divided 
Into  two  parts  The  rural  portion  Is  termed 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system.  The  por- 
tion wUhln  urban  areas  Including  all  cities 
of  5.000  or  moi-e  population  is  termed  the 
Federal-aid  urbf>n  system.  The  Federal-aid 
secondary  eysie  n  is  composed  of  principal 
secondary  or  feeder  roads  in  rural  areas  out- 
side of  municipalities  of  5.000  or  over  in  pop- 
ulation in  accordance  with  the  latest  avail- 
able Federal  census,  including  farm-to- 
market  roads,  rural  mall  routes,  and  school 
bus  routes  not  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  The  roads  are  selected  fcr  inclusion 
in  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  by  the 
State  highway  department.  In  coopjeratlon 
with    the    locad    road    authoriUee,    for    our 

approval. 

Federal -aid    primary   funds    may    be    usnd 
In   the   improvement   of   roada   on   either   Lhe 


rural  or  urban  portion  of  ihe 

highway  system,  tliat  Is.  on  highway*  in- 
cluded in  both  the  Federal-aid  primary  as- 
tern and  the  Federal -aid  urt>an  aystcma. 
ftderal-ald  urban  funds  are  restrletad  to  uaa 
on  highways  and  streets  lDClude>l  In  tha 
Federal -aid  urban  system.  The  use  ot  Fed- 
eral-aid  secondary  funds  Is  restricted  to  ttia 
improvement  of  roads  on  tbe  Fedaral^ld 
— coadary  system  outside  of  urban  areaa. 

The  Initiation  of  Improvements  InTOlrlng 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  rests  with  Um 
State  and  the  initiation  of  lmp'x>vement« 
involving  Federal-aid  secondary  funds  Is  Um 
prerogative  ol  the  State,  acting  In  ooopva- 
tlon  with  the  local  road  authorities. 

Under  the  Federal-aid  legislation,  ttaa 
State,  subject  to  our  approval,  maltaa  thm 
surveys,  prepares  the  plans,  acquires  tba 
rights-of-way,  and  supervises  the  constnio- 
tion  of  Improvemenu  involving  Faderal-ald 
funds. 

Forest  highway  funds,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  ara 
applicable  for  use  in  the  improvcmant  of 
routes  on  the  forest  highway  system.  Both. 
in  the  selection  of  routes  to  be  Included  tn 
the  forest  highway  system  and  projects  on 
the  system  to  be  programed  for  iiaproTement 
are  baaed  on  th«  Joint  field  recommendatkni 
of  the  State  highway  department,  ttaa  ra- 
gional  forester  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  tba 
division  engineer  of  the  Bu^u  of  PubUo 
Roads. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thob.  H.  MacDoivalb, 
Co-.nmiastoner  of  Public  itoadl. 


-Federal-aid  highioay  projecti  progravied.  under  contract,  or  ccmpleted  tinee  Jan.  1, 1949,  i 
of  Aug.  31.  1951 
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Bridge  and  bitominoos 

do 

Base  and  bituminous  i 

Grade,  drain,  and 
surface. 

....do 

...-do 


Total  estimated 
cost 


■Bd  bl- 


and bi- 


biti  minous 


arisoe. 


biti  mlnoos 


•380.000. 00 

3Mvooa.oo 

BUSBBLOO 

«,«XIlOO 

2s%ooaao 

»4.4oaoo 

110,000.00 
130,000.00 


Federal 
fuitds 


1.303. 


87.U0O.0O 
88,  Ma  00 
21.8U.M 

100.500.00 
C7,40n.00 

107,40a00 

3oiii0oaoo 

56.  58a  00 
331,80a  00 


»7^16e.8B 


tl9a000.00 
S2.47a00 
3iCl3&,00 

aoiaoaoo 

ias,ooaoo 

42;3oaoo 

55,ooaoo 
flaooo.oo 


43,90a00 
4i4».0O 
10.M)a44 
51,  75a  00 
33,700.00 
53,;T)0.00 
104,80a00 
26,l65i00 

iis,i»aoo 


Miles 


«7,a64.44 


157,  348.  W 
3a«lL30 
«4.4iaSI 

Hn.toaoo 

susaaoo 
iii,0OLm 

76^  36a  01 

flat«a<i 

88,«&84 
27.054.22 
3».1«3.  tt 
29.  SOO.  00 
112,  736.  70 

45.3QZe7 
143,220.00 

147.323.20 

44,ioaoo 

68. 038.70 

4aooaoo 

fi3.02aOO 

«l4oaoo 

'54.484.41 

18.115.06 
38, 417.  U 

Ma  6m.  32 

tt,«S7.W 

Hisaoo 


72,21140 
17.450.00 
27. 300. 00 

si.osaoo 
Kdoaoo 

49^  78a  73 
3^355.50 

30,178.00 
30.03&63 

27.380.32 
18,630.96 

i4.eoaoo 

62.403.67 

22.423  82 

70.040.00 

7Q.637.3S 

3a8oaoo 
27.«i;aoo 

34.500.00 

28. 94a  00 
30.870100 

3i,ao8.n 

8,879  36 
«^  808.31 

"4,«oaoo 

44. 386.66 
41,8«a00 


11.44(1 

UwSOO 

.087 

1370 

a  470 

aos 

1. 000 
.100 


46  152 


.090 
Z401 
L438 
4.374 

.Mi 

1132S 

afl87 

X610 

&.4a6 


301330 


1870 
.«3 

j05« 

.111 

1488 
X646 
X8B2 

.124 
1068 

.033 

5064 

.040 

1M7 

1027 
12n 

0.664 

.046 

11» 


1678 
3L7S7 
1448 
«.7«» 

im 
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Alabamo—Seventh  Conff^cmiemal  District— Federal-cvi  highway  projects  profr^med.  under  contract,  or  co"  pUted  since  Jan.  1. 1949.  aj 

of  Aug.  il.  i95i— Continued 


County 

Pto^mC  f»o» 

Sute  or  C.  B. 
Route  No.— 

Termini 

Character  of  wort 

Total  estimated 
oast 

re.leral 

M  ^r» 

SaoownaaT 
FaofxcTo— Con. 

PaCMBl,TB 
OOHFUTSD— <0B. 

WInstoiL.        

8-a»(a) —     . 

l-B . 

fitaua 

New  wm9mk§l  Kpoiy  Mtm,  •«*    QnM.  *iii.  Md  liMitisw 
to    iaiMaeUM    wJtt    Chaathas       mmUm. 
BohL 

ni7,4a.4s 

MlSitS 

X  181 

BobtotaL       .. 

XUR.aa8«6 

1.8KML37 

U>i.OU 

Tolii.  aaeaai- 
Noorbnnpiiiirf 

FOUaV  HJOHITAT 

PwMBcn 

nonm  nooKAincD 
Btrt    wot    im»>B 

COMTaACT 

Winston..— ..» — .— 
rsoncm  oovrtxTiB 

1407.IU.a 

%«iM.Sl 

m4» 

rroHi    Wfc1wt«wwes    Omatr 
liDcnaiklMBflsL 

Donbia  nghgs,  ■■»  01s«. 

yna  CnTlMM  W^Un  Connty  Una 

Orade  ad  oartMa- 

4» 

a8,«aM 

334.184.80 

148,000.00 
MM.8M.88 

lai 

Do.-    . 

yj-p       

11  ^5 

noMttal 

iei.8S7.33 

548. 085.  &3 

n.xm 

4.007,8M.aO 
4^4«7,iia» 

My  007.  23 

X  475.277,  OS 
XS8a380.»! 

7S.M4 

1ML417 

T  m 

■  ■  / 

. 

OfMMl  total.. 

10.334.8aa88 

8,  IN.  80.73 

3M  S64 



Honsins  tor  Vetertni'  Legislation  and 
Results — Loan  Repayment  Record  of 
Vetenuu  ef  World  War  II  Has  Shown 
Tkca  To  B«  Excellent  Credit  Risks- 
Two  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand 
GI  Home  LoABS  Have  Been  Made- 
Direct  Loan  Profram  Has  Brought 
Homes  Within  Reach  of  Rural  Veterans 
Who  Could  Not  Obtain  Loans  Throufb 
Pnrate  Sources — Program  Must  Be 
Extended  to  Korean  Veteraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  eIlIOH 


IN  THE  HOXiJSE  OF  RBPHBBaDVTATXVn 

Saturday,  October  20,  l9Si 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  my 
purpose  today  to  rerlew  in  some  detail 
the  various  housing  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  as  they  pertain  to  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  and  the  results  achieved 
xinder  thece  programs.  "There  is  no 
place  like  home."  Thla  Is  evidenced  by 
the  vast  amount  at  wvA  «e  do.  tbe  kooc 
hours  we  give  to  our  Coogi'eHlOfUl  work 
during  the  closing  weeks  and  days  of  a 
SBBBton  of  Congress.  It  often  occurs  to 
me  that  if  we  worted  as  hard  in  the  early 
da3rs  of  a  session,  and  with  a  ntnglctiw 
of  purpose  that  we  do  in  the  last  days 
that  we  could  easily  finish  our  work  at  a 
resLSonable  time  each  year  so  as  to  t>e 


able  to  spend  more  time  in  our  home 
districts.     I  personally  feel  the  great  lo« 
that  comes  from  the  long  sessions  wo 
have  had  for  the  past  3  years.    Since  I 
came  to  CoDgreas  on  January  3, 1949.  w» 
have    averaged    staying    m   session    10 
months  of  each  year.    A  Representative 
in  CoDgress  is  supposed  to  stay  doae  to 
the  people  he  represents  so  that  his  work 
will  adequately  reftect  their  viewpoints, 
tboir  considered  wishes,  their  mftture 
judgment.    I   hope   some   way   can  be 
found  to  lengthen  the  time  we  can  spexxi 
at  home  in  the  coming  yeara.    I  believe 
that  every  eflort  thaaUi  be  nuule  to  cut 
the   sessions   of   Coocren  to   at   least 
S    months    duration.     The    newspapers 
amuse  me  when  they  refer  to  adjourn- 
ment as  providiog  a  "vacation"  for  Ooo- 
gressmen.    I  bdie?e  that  aD  Mfihfrii, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  myself,  work 
Jttst  as  bard  when  at  hcnne  in  their  dis- 
tricts as  they  do  here.    The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  it  is  necemary 
that  the  work  in  the  district  be  dcxte. 
that  the  close  contact  with  the  people 
be  maintained.    Of  course.  1  do  not  t)e- 
heve  that  we  staoukl  adjourn  until  the 
necessary  legislattye  work  is  finished. 
And,  before  I  finish  my  statement  I  shall 
propose  in  one  or  two  instances  that  this 
mmlon  of   Congress  does   not  adjcmm 
until  certain  legislation  pertaining   to 
housing  for  veterans  of  the  Korean  war 
has  been  enacted. 

TA  CUASAlfTEZS  <H   LOAMS  nSST  AVtmOtCmia  VT 

CI  ana.,  im 
The    loan-sruaranty    program    of    the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  created  by 
title  in  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 


ment  Act— Public   Law   346.    Seventy- 
eighth  Contrrtss — enacted  June  22,  1944, 
•a  a  readjustment  benefit  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  veterans  of  World  War  II 
to  secure  loan.s  from  private  lenders  for 
the  purch-ise,  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  of   homes,   for   the   purchase   of 
farms  and  farm  equipment  or  for  the 
purchase  cf  business  property  or  engag- 
ing In  bus:ne>s     The   favorable  mort- 
gaee  ftnancme  terms  were  to  be  made 
po&.^ible    by   reason   of   the   fact   that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  loan  was  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government   thereby 
materiallT    reducinr   the    lender's   risk. 
Under  the  provisiorw  of  Public  Law  346, 
the    Veteran-s'    Administration   was   au- 
thorized to   euarsntee   50  percent   of  a 
loan  to  an  elieible  veteran  except  that 
the  amouni  cf  "he  guaranty  could  not 
exceed  $2,000      Such  loan    with  maxi- 
mum maturity  m  20  years   was  to  t)ear 
interest  at  4  percent,  and  payment  of 
iotcrest  for  tis*  !.r-t  year  wa5  to  be  made 
by  the  Veieran^    Admmisirator  on  that 
part  of  the  ; .    ;.     .aranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Ihe   act   permitted   the   Ad- 
ministrator to  t^-uarantee  100  pei-cent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  second  mortgage 
loans  provided  that  such  loan^  did  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  puichase  price 
and  tiiat  the  primary  loan  was  insured 
by  a  Federal  a^^ency.     The  law  also  speci- 
fed  that  the  purchase  price  paid  by  a 
veteran  could  not  exceed  the    reasonable 
ncriTUil  value"  of  the  property  as  deter- 
mined by  a  comp*^l^nt  appraiser.     Vet- 
erans were  eliEible  to  make  application 
icr  loan  benefit    wnhm  2  year?,  of  their 
discharge,  or  the  terminsticn  of  the  ^'ar, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  5  years  after 
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the  termination  of  the  war.  Home  loans 
guarante^Kl  under  the  act  were  condi- 
tioned by  the  requirement  that  pay- 
ments on  the  mortgage  securing  the  loan 
must  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  vet- 
erans  present  and  anticipated  income. 
In  the  case  of  farm  and  business  loans 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  veterans'  abil- 
ity and  experience  must  be  such  as  to 
make  success  in  the  venture  reasonably 
likely. 

The  first  loan  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  was  guaranteed  in 
November  1944.  and  by  the  end  of  1945 
more  than  49.000  loans  were  approved 
out  of  the  ^.334  loan  applications  re- 
ceived. Ho<»tever,  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration indicated  that  the  program 
needed  revision  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  larger  numbers  of  veterans  in 
obtaining  GI  loans  and  as  a  consequence 
the  law  was  amended  in  several  import- 
ant respects  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  268.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  on  De- 
cember 28. 1945. 

PUBLIC   LAW    !••    99    l**»    UBSBAUBBD  OX  bOAM 
rWOOMMU 

The  amendments  made  by  Public  Law 
268  raised  the  maximum  guaranty  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  S4.000 — 
subject  to  the  50  percent  limitation — 
with  respect  to  realty  loans,  but  the  guar- 
anty on  nonreal  estate  loans  remained 
at  $2,000.  A  system  of  loan  insurance 
was  set  up  whereby  a  lending  institution 
could  be  reimbursed  for  losses  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  insured 
loans  it  made.  The  time  in  which  a  vet- 
eran could  apply  for  a  loan  was  extended 
to  10  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
war.  Additional  liberalizing  features  of 
Public  Law  268  provided  that  the  maxi- 
mum maturity  date  be  extended  up  to  25 
years  for  home  loans,  and  to  40  years  for 
farm  realty  loans.  The  procedures  for 
proceSvSing  veterans'  loans  were  stream- 
lined by  a  provision  for  an  automatic 
guaranty  for  loans  made  by  certain  su- 
pervised lenders.  Another  change  which 
greatly  benefited  the  veteran  was  the 
^  redefinition  of  the  property  value  stand- 
ard to  "reasonable  value " — in  place  of 
the  previous  limitation  of  "reasonable 
normal  value".  Instead  of  the  payment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administrator  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  guaranteed  portion  of  the 
loan  for  the  first  year  a  gratuity  payment 
equal  to  4  percent  of  the  guaranteed 
amount  was  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  lender  for  credit  on 
the  veterans'  loan. 

WBLIC     LAW     ase.      1»46,     AUTHOIOSED     KTC     TO 
mOVIOK    A    SCCONOABT    MAUCET   rOS    GI    MORT- 

OACsa 

The  passage  of  Public  Law  268,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  fact  that  the  effect  of 
demobilization  from  the  Armed  Forces 
was  then  making  a  maximum  impact, 
caused  the  volume  of  loan  applications 
to  Increase  sharply  in  1946  so  that  by 
December  25  of  that  year,  a  total  of 
518,000  loans  had  been  guaranteed  with 
a  principal  amount  of  almost  S2.600,000,- 
000  The  trend  toward  Increased  GI  loan 
activity  during  the  latter  part  of  1946 
was  accentuated  by  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  656,  Seventh-ninth  Congress,  on 
Auifust  7.  1946.  authorizing  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  provide 
a  secondary  market  for  the  purchase  of 


loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act.  Al- 
though this  authority  was  terminated  by 
Public  Law  132,  Eightieth  Congress,  on 
June  30.  1947,  during  the  period  of  its 
operation  the  RFC  purchased  some 
25,000  guaranteed  GI  loans  with  an  orig- 
inal principal  amoimt  of  atx)ut  $150.- 
000.000. 

After  reaching  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 57.000  loans  monthly  in  the  fall 
of  1946.  the  volume  of  veterans'  loans 
commenced  to  slacken  in  1947  and  1948 
as  a  result,  in  part,  of  the  inability  of 
veterans  to  afford  the  increased  housing 
costs,  and  also  of  a  decline  in  the  rela- 
tive attractiveness  to  investors  of  the  4 
percent  interest  rate  due  to  the  rising 
yields  of  competitive  securities.  There- 
after. Congress  passed  legislation  de- 
signed to  channel  more  funds  into  GI 
loans  through  the  resumption  of  pur- 
chase operations  of  a  Government  sec- 
ondary market. 

PUBLIC    LAW    864    IK    194  8    UTOPCNED    SZCOITDABT 
MARKET  FOR  GI  MOITCAGES  THROUGH  rNMA 

Public  Law  864,  approved  July  1,  1948, 
authorized  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  to 
provide,  within  certain  specified  limits, 
a  secondary  market  for  the  purchase  of 
GI  home  and  farm  loans  guaranteed  or 
insured  subsequent  to  April  30,  1948. 
Another  provision  of  Public  Law  864 
made  evidence  of  guaranty  or  insurance 
issued  by  the  administrator  conclusive 
proof  of  loan  eligibility  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  reserved  defenses. 

PUBLIC  ULW  901,    1948.   ALLOWZD  FNMA  TO   FUR- 
CHASX  50  PKRCTNT  OF  LENDERS  GI  MORTGAGES 

On  August  10,  1948,  Congress  enacted 
the  Housing  Act  of  1948 — Public  Law  901, 
Eightieth  Congress — which  authorized 
the  Veterans'  Administrator,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  increase  the  interest  rate  of  GI 
loans  to  4 '2  percent,  if  he  found  such 
action  required  by  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. However,  following  an  extensive 
survey  and  study  of  the  question  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  determined  no 
change  in  the  interest  rate  was  war- 
ranted. This  act  also  expanded  the 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Fed^ 
eral  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
permit  the  purchase  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  a  lender's  eligible  loan  originations. 
nrrr-PERciKT  limit  on  01  mortgage  pur- 
chases BT  FNMA  INCREASED  TO  100  PERCENT 
BY     EIGHTT-riRST     CONGRESS 

This  50-percent  limit  was  subsequently 
removed  on  October  25,  1949,  by  Public 
Law  387.  Eighty-first  Congress,  which 
permitted  a  100-percent  Government — 
FNMA — secondary  market  in  GI  home 
loans. 

AS   A    RESULT,    OX   LOANS   CLIMBED    TO    SO. 000    PER 
MONTH 

Following  a  low  of  about  20,000  appli- 
cations during  the  month  of  March  1949. 
the  number  of  veterans'  loans  com- 
menced to  rise  again  as  the  Govern- 
ment's secondary  market  operations 
accelerated,  and  more  home  building  was 
concentrated  In  the  lower  price  ranges, 
so  that  ai->  a  result,  in  part,  of  these  con- 
ditions, coupled  with  a  decline  in  the 
yields  of  alternative  long-term  invest- 
ments,   the    rate    of    loan    applications 


climbed  to  50,000  per  month  by  April 
195f. 

Ol' HOME-LOAN  LAW  GRXATLT  UBCRALIZCD  IIT 
I  HOUSING  ACT  OF   19S0 

T^ie  spurt  which  developed  in  the  Vet- 
eraiks'  Administration  loan  program  was 
given  much  additional  momentum  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19!)0 — 
Puttie  Law  475,  Eighty-first  Congress — 
on  April  20,  1950.  This  law  made  several 
important  changes  in  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act.  The  maximum  guar- 
anty of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
home  loans  was  increased  to  60  percent, 
or  $7,500,  whichever  was  the  less,  for 
veterans  who  had  not  previously  losed 
any  of  their  loan  entitlement.  The 
matimum  term  for  home  loans .  was 
upped  from  25  to  30  years. 

RXCCfGNTnON  OF  ROME  LOAN  RIGHTS  OF  WOXJW 
oi  VETERAN  WHO  DIED  FROM  SERVICE-CON- 
NtCTED  CAUSES 

A  provision  was  included  giving  the 
unremarried  widow  of  a  veteran  who  died 
froU  service-connected  causes  the  same 
rights  to  a  GI  loan  that  her  husband 
would  have  had.  In  cases  where  a  vet- 
era|i's  property  was  taken  from  him  by 
condemnation,  natural  hazard,  or  other 
ciraumstances  beyond  his  control,  the 
loan  guaranty  rights  used  by  him  in 
acquiring  such  proj)erty  were  authorized 
to  Ue  restored.  Public  Law  475  also  pro- 
vidtd  for  the  abolition  by  December  31. 
1950.  of  the  section 505  'a) ,  the  combina- 
tion FHA-GI  loans,  which  were  more 
expensive  to  the  veteran  than  the 
str^ght  GI  loan.  The  actual  tennina- 
tioii  date  was  October  20,  1950.  Vet- 
eraps  were  also  benefited  by  a  require- 
meit  for  minimum  construction  stand- 
arck  as  a  prerequisite  to  financing  GI 
loa|is. 

DIRVT  TA  LOANS  TO  VnXRAKS  LIVtirG  IN  RURAL 
AgEAS  WHERE  PRIVATE  riNANCING  NOT  AVAILA- 

Another  very  important  provision  ox 
Pul^lic  Law  475  authorized  the  making 
of  direct  loans  on  a  stand-by  basis  by  the 
Administrator  to  veterans  who  re.>ided 
in  4reas  in  which  4  percent  loans  could 
not  be  obtained  from  private  lenders. 
Tht  purpose  of  this  provision  Wf;s  to 
assist  more  veterans  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Gl-loan  program  and  prevent  dis- 
criiiination  against  those  veterans  resid- 
ing in  areas,  mostly  rural,  where  4  per- 
cent money  was  imobtainable.  The 
amtunt  of  a  direct  loan  was  limited  to 
$10^000  and  could  be  made  only  after  the 
Adtiinistrator  was  satisfied  that  the  vet- 
era*i  was  a  satisfactory  credit  risk,  and 
thalt  the  required  monthly  payments  bore 
a  proper  relation  to  his  income. 

ifhe  Housing  Act  of  1950  also  provided 
additional  funds  for  the  secondary  mar- 
ket! operations  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  but  terminat*>d  its 
authority  to  make  advance  commitments 
with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  loans. 

*I   LOANS   JUMPED   TO    71,000    PER    MONTH 

jU  a  result  of  several  factors,  amonsr 
thepi  being  the  expanded  operation  of 
the.  Government  secondary  mor-gage 
mafket  and  a  changed  governmental 
financial  policy  causing  4-percent  nr.oney 
to  liecome  more  attractive  for  investment 
pui^x>ses.  funds  for  GI  loans  became  in- 
creasingly plentiful  so  that  during:  the 
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month  of  August  1950.  the  nximber  of 
loaos  reached  the  record  total  of  71.000. 

OVBOr  OP    KOREAir    WAR   OH    61    U3ABS 

As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties ia  Korea  on  June  27, 1955,  It  became 
Decenary    to    sharTty    curtail    normal 
bousing   actirity   in   order   to   channel 
Strategic  materials  into  national  defense 
aetlTities.    The   VMenu'   Adnunistra- 
tion  on  Jxily  18.  1950,  for  the  first  time 
a  tn'"'"'""*  down  payment  re- 
lent for  home  purchasers  which, 
in  most  cases,  was  5  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase    price.     Pursiiant    to    authority 
contained  In  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of    1950— Public    Law   774.    Eighty-first 
Congress — the  housing  credit  restrictions 
were  tightened   in  orders  promulgated 
October    12.    1950.   with   respect   to   GL 
iVA.  and  conventional  financing.    Al- 
though  preserving   the   relative   credit 
preference  of  veterans,  the  down  pay- 
ment  re<iuirement   for   veterans   under 
this  order  ranged  from  5  percent  for  a 
$5,000  house  to  45  percent  for  a  house 
costing  in  excess  of  $24,250.    These  re- 
strictions were  modified  somewhat  on 
March   22.    1951.   to  allow  more  liberal 
credit  for  housing  of  defense  workers 
axid  service  personnel  in  critical  defense 
areas.     The  effect  of  the  drastic  credit 
restrictions  did  not  become  immediately 
apparent  inasmuch  as  the  financing  of 
housing  already  contracted  for  or  sub- 
ject to  existii^  appraisal  requests  was 
exempted  from  the  application  of  the 
orders.     However,  the  expected  down- 
ward trend  in  loan  activity  became  evi- 
dent in  early  1951,  and  by  July  of  this 
year  the  number  of  applicatiODS  had 
fallen   to  the   rate  of   32,000   monthly. 
Coupled  with  the  restriction  on  building 
activity  were  certain  factors  in  the  finan- 
cial picttire  wliich  also  contributed  to 
the  decrease  in  actiTtty  of  the  Gl-loan 
program.     Prior  to  the  imposition  of  re- 
strictions, lending  activity  had  oeen  con- 
ducted on  such  an  intensifled  scale  that 
the  heavy  commitments  of  the  lenders 
materially  drained  available  funds  and 
carried  over  into  1951  as  a  temporary 
mortgage   glut.    In   addition.   Govern- 
ment policy  changes  with  P»pect  to  the 
withdrawal  of  support  of  the  bond  mar- 
ket by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
March  of  1951.  increased  the  tightness 
of  the  mortgage  money  available.    Con- 
sequently, during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1951.  many  eligible  veteraiis  found 
it  very  difficult  to  obtain  4-]Dercent  loans 
fi«m  private  leiMiing  sources. 

TOmLic  LAW   i3».  tamami^  i»«i,  bases 
RuiRxciiows  oat  <a  loams 

The  Defense  Housing  and  Community 
Faciliues  and  Services  Act  of  1951— Pub- 
lic Law  139,  Kiiirty-second  Congrns— 
approved  September  1.  19M.  libomllaed 
the  financing  on  low -cost  housing  guar- 
anteed or  made  vmder  the  Serricemcns 
Readiastment  Act.  by  stipulating  certain 
■■■^■it^un  down  payments  that  may  be 
required  by  regulation,  as  follows: 

Four  percent  on  housing  with  sales 
price  UD  to  S7.000: 

Six  percent  on  housing  with  sales  price 
ow  $1,555  and  up  to  $15,505.  and 

WtfiA  psrcent  for  hoortng  wMi  sales 
price  over  $10,000  and  up  to  $12,000. 

The    down-payment    requirement    in 
these  cost  categories  for  other  tbaa  loans 


made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration IS  10  perceni.  15  j>ercent, 
and  20  p*>rcent,  respectively.  Pubhc  Law 
139  also  amended  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  to  provide  a  'liljeraL'zed 
home- loan  guaranty  of  up  to  60  percent, 
or  $7,500  whichever  is  lower,  for  a  vet- 
eran who  had  previously  used  p&n  of  his 
loan  entitlement — except  for  GI  home 
loans  made  subsequent  to  April  26.  1950. 
Increased  control  agaois^  exoesBlYe  fees 
paid  by  a  veteran  to  the  seller  of  prop- 
erty was  also  provided  by  the  act.  Fur- 
thermore, in  Public  Law  142.  E3sbty-eec- 
ond  Congress,  approved  September  13. 
1951.  it  was  pro\nded  that  the  sale  of  any 
property  to  a  veteran  under  the  loan 
program  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
lyralsed  aniount.  as  determined  by  proper 
Veterans'  Administration  appraisal. 
would  render  the  responsible  parties 
liable  to  the  veteran  for  treble  damages. 

nnCT  »A  LOAN  PROGRAM  FOR  VFTTRANS  LIVXHC 
IN  RURAL  AREAS  WBBB  PRIVATR  VOtVCHQ  AT 
4-PmCXNl-  IWllMIl  WOT  ATAILARLS  BUSMUU 

TO   JTrm   so.    i»M.   «T   rvmjc  uaw    i»: 

Mr    Speaker,   as   the   author  of   the 
House  bill  to  extend  direct  VA  loans  to 
veterans  Uving  in  rural  areas  where  pri- 
vate lending  at  4-pcrcent  interest  is  not 
available.  I  would  like  to  say  Uai  m  my 
judgment  this  provision  of  Public  Law 
139  is  a  very  just  provision,  anc.  it  cures, 
at  least  in  part,  one  of  the  major  defects 
of  the  GI  loan  law.     Hundreds  of  our 
niral  veterans  can  meet  the  sa;ne  quali- 
fications for  GI  loans,  as  do   Jieir  city 
cousins,  but  without  the  direct  loan  pro- 
Tiston  they  could  not  obtain  a  loan  w^ 
which  to  build  their  homes.    The  tfTBCt- 
loan  program  fills  a  gap  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law  by  extending 
the  opportunity  for  home  ownexslrilp  ta 
veterans  living  m  rural  areas.     Of  the 
approximate^    3.100    countie>    in    the 
United  States.  2.e00.  or  parts  of  2.600. 
have  been  classified  as  areas  x?here  pri- 
vate financing  at  4-percent  interest  is 
not  available.    The  fact  that  liiis  law  is 
on  the  books  encourages  private  lending 
institutions  to  extend  their  operations 
into  rural  areas,  when  they  otherwise 
wouki  not    Also,  imder  this  law.  when  a 
loan  is  approved,  and  as  I  understand  it 
up  until  the  loan  is  finally  (iosed.  the 
VA  will  allow  any  private  lender  to  make 
the  loan  at  the  same  terms  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  agreed  to  make  it.    Thus, 
at  all  stages  of  the  loan  procedure  pri- 
vate lenders  or  lending  agencies  are  en- 
couraged to  make  the  loan.    If  they  do 
not.  the  VA  makes  it,  and  m  tl^at  manner 
another  veteran  becomes  a  home  owner. 
I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  ^iwakei.  that  this 
Nation  will  ever  regret  what  it  has  done 
during  the  past  few  years  to  extend  the 
opportunity  for  home  ownership  to  those 
who  could  not  otherwise  own  homes,  but 
for  the  VA  guaranty,  and  di-ect  home- 
loan  programs,  and  the  FH/.  porograms 
as  well. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  the  author 
of  House  bill  3861  to  extend  to  June  30, 
ItSS.  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  make  direct  home  and 
farmhouse  loans  in  rural  areas  where 
private  lending  capital  is  not  available. 
My  bill  passed  the  House  of  PtepreseDta- 
tives  on  June  18.  1951,  and  was  later 
incorporated  into  the  Defense  Housing 


and  Community  Facilities  and  Service 
Act  of  1£>51.  and  as  a  provision  of  that 
act  it  became  a  part  of  Public  Law  139, 
Eighty-second  Congress 

The  operation  of  the  direct  home-loan 
program,  which  had  temporarily  expired 
on  July  1.  1951.  was  thus  extended 
through  June  30.  1953,  and  the  direct- 
loan  fund  was  reconstituted  as  a  revolv- 
ing ftmd  in  order  to  make  availaUe  fur 
further  loans,  jiayments  received  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  the  sale 
of  loans  to  private  lenders  or  from  re- 
payments or  prepajments  by  the  vet- 
eran. As  of  September  25.  1951.  the  Vet- 
erans' Admirusiration  had  approved  17.- 
077  direct  loans  and  there  was  approxi- 
mately $41,000  000  remaining  out  of  the 
original  direct-loan  fund  of  $150,000,- 
OOO.  In  addition,  principal  repayments 
from  loans  previously  closed  amounted 
to  about  $2  600  000  which  is  also  now 
available  for  new  loans  In  the  admm- 
istration  of  the  direct-loan  program  over 
2,600  counties,  or  parts  thereof,  out  of 
the  approximately  3,100  counties  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  designated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  eligible 
areas  for  direct  loans 


}K      O.'      THR     CI      LOAK      PROGRAM      HAS 
■BOWX  THAT  THX  VmaAM   IB  A  GOOD  RBX 

Dorlog  the  operation  of  txie  veteran.^' 
loan-guaranty  program  from  its  incep- 
tion through  September  25.  1951.  a  total 
of  2.962.154  loan  applications  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Veterans    Administration 
of  which  2.778  668  have  been  approved. 
The  principal  amount  of  loans  approved 
during  this  period  totaled  slightly  over 
$15.455.4MJ50  with  closed  loans  aggre- 
gatiiw  sUfhOy  ever  $15,560,300,000.     By 
far  the  greatest  bulk  of  this  activity  was 
centered  in  home  lea  as  as  the  principal 
amounts  of  farm  and  business  loans  ac- 
counted for  but  $237,129,523  and  $431.- 
189.498  of  the  closed  loan  figures  respec- 
tively.    The  average  amount  of  the  GI 
first  morttMe  home  loan  is  $6,956  and 
the  repaymMit  has  usually  been  amor- 
ti2ed  in  nearly  equal  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  over  a  20-year  period. 
The  operation  of  the  loan  program  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  veteran  is  a  good 
fiw^TiMai  risk.    The  record  indicates  that 
foreclosure  claims  have  been  paid  for  all 
t3rpes  of  loans  in  less  than  1  case  out  of 
ewy  100      For  home  loans,  separately, 
claiBW  have  been  paid  in  1  case  out  of 
e^ery  20C  loans.      The  net  amount  paid 
out  in  cla»nv5  on  all  types  ol  loans  has 
aiHVOxmiated     $23,183,100        Of     this 
amount  $13,619,400  was  paid  on  home- 
loan  claims. 

adXMMART    or   TKR    GI    LOAH    FROORAM    THROC«H 
SOTTMBER    2  ."i .     1951 

The  accompanying  tables  show  first, 
the  number  and  principal  amount  of  VA 
Land  insured  home.  farm,  and 

closed  end  fully  disbursed 

_  of  September  25.  1951.  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  in 
the  nine  counies  comprisinp  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Alaoama:  sec- 
ond, direct  loan  statistics  lor  the  Umted 
States.  w5th  a  .separate  column  for  the 
State  of  Alabama  through  September  25. 
1951:  and.  third,  a  tabulation,  through 
September  25.  1951,  showing  participa- 
tion in  the  direct  loan  pioKram  of  the 
coimties  comprising  ti;t  S^^venth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabr^nia. 
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Direct  loan  «taM«Hc8— TlrovffA  Sept.  25. 1951 
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SerenfH  Congrrs«OTi«Z  District  of  Alabima — 
Through  Sept.  25. 1951 
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These  figures  reveal  the  following 
facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  desire  to  em- 
phasize : 

First.  Under  the  VA  loan  guaranty 
program  $15,500,000,000  was  invested  in 
veterans'  loans,  under  the  various  laws 
which  I  have  discassed,  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 25.  1S51.  In  addition  $87,COO.O00.0OO 
was  loaned  under  the  direct-loan  pro- 
gram for  veterans  living  in  rural  areas. 
These  are  investments  in  the  future  of 
America.  As  a  result  2.692.571  new 
homes  have  come  into  existence,  in 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  tomor- 
rows citizens  will  be  reared. 

Second  More  than  38.000  of  these 
loans  have  been  made  in  Alabama,  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $206,000,000. 

Third.  In  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama.  800  of  these  loans 
have  been  made  in  the  amount  of  more 
than  $3,000,000. 

These  loan  programs  have  been  slowed 
down  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  war,  but 
it  is  expected  that  short  of  an  all-out  var 


there  will  continue  to  be  made  a  consid- 
erable number  of  home  loans.  I  hope 
the  loan  pro-am  can  continue  to  the 
point  that  every  veteran  in  America  who 
desires  to  do  so  can  take  advantage  of 
the  program. 

HOME     LOANS     FOB     KOREAN     VrTEKANS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
not  adjourn  until  it  has  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  every  veteran  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  that  is.  every  veteran  who  has 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  June 
27,  1950.  the  same  housing-loan  privi- 
leges that  have  been  extended  to  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  us  that 
we  will  eventually  do  so.  The  action 
should  be  taken  now.  There  is  no  reason 
to  delay  further.  The  Korean  varans 
are  entitled  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by 
those  of  us  who  are  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  This  includes  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  training,  and  all  other  benefits 
to  help  them  to  rehr.bilitate  themselves 
when  their  iperiod  of  service  is  finished. 


KaB8«8  Dams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  relating  to  the 
appropriation  of  $2,500,000  to  begin  con- 
struction of  Kn-win  Dam  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Solomon  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori,.  as  follows: 

Mr  President,  under  the  general  authority 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  take  great  pleasure 
In  recording  the  final  action  of  the  Congress 
In  including;  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000 
Jor  the  Bureau  o;  Reclamation.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  to  begin  construction  of  the 
fltxxl-control  features  of  Klrw-n  Dam  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Solomon  River  in  the  State 
of  Kans.Hs.  This  important  Item  wm  In- 
cluded on  my  urgent  recommendation  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  lor  $3.200.- 


00ft.  and  In  conference  the  amount  ilnally 
•ftMd  on  was  $2,500,000.  which  I  am  In- 
f^med  wUI  be  adequate  for  the  Btnrau  of 
R^lamatlon  to  start  actual  construct  on  In 
tm  spring  of  1952. 

I  sm  also  informed  by  Acting  Coinmls- 
sloner  Lineweaver.  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, that  the  designs  of  the  Klrwln  Dam 
haJve  been  revised  after  consultation  with  the 
Ci^ps  of  Engineers,  represented  by  Its  Omaha 
avl  Kansas  offices.  The  cOTpa"  recomn.enda- 
tl^n  to  Increase  the  height  of  the  Sirwi  i  Dam 
by]  13  feet  was  accepted  by  Reclamation  The 
zity  for  flood  protection  wiU  be  increased 
tlonately. 

Dam,  when  completed,  will  le  an- 
valuable  ccmtrlbutlon  to  flood  pTotec- 
In  the  Kansas  River  Basin  In  the  event 
of 'repetition  of  the  disastrous  floods  of  the 
su|nmer  of  1851.  Cedar  Bluff  Dam  con- 
stlfucted  by  Reclamation,  and  Kanopolii  Dam. 
co(^tructed  by  the  corps,  proved  their  worth 
Inj  the  floods  this  year.  Without  them  the 
floixi  losses  in  Kansas  would  have  beec  mucb 
griater. 

I  thoroughly  agree.  Mr.  Presidentf  that 
da^s  In  the  Knnsas  River  Basin  having  flood- 
cofctrol  values  must  be  operated  In  iiccord- 
ai^  with  plans  approved  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  It  is  my  understanding  that  sticti 
ia&  are  In  effect  or  In  the  making.  I  am 
also  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla station 
operated  Cedar  BluS  Dam,  as  shown  by 
attached  news  release  from  the  Kansaa 
rer  district  manager  of  reclamation  at 
fcCook.  Nebr. 

fow  as  to  threa  other  dams  In  the  Kansas 
rer  Basin  for  which  Congress  has  not  yet 
rided  construction  funds,  1  refer  to  Web- 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Solomon;  Glen 
on  the  Solomon,  and  WUson  C>am  on 
Xim  Saline  River. 

Following  the  1947  floods,  the  Budf;et  Bu- 
reiu  recommended  construction  funds  for 
th  B  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  thes«»  three 
da  ms  in  addition  to  Cedar  Bluff  and  Slrwln. 
Tfe  Congress,  however,  appropriated  in  that 
yttox  only  for  Cedar  BluS.  Now  funds  are 
pi  yfiOttd  to  start  Klmln.  It  is  the  hope  at 
Ki  insaa  tbMt  construction  funds  wUl  i  con  be 
pibvided  for  Webster.  Glen  Elder,  and  WUaon. 
I  itm  informed  that  the  Bureau  of  Recki 
matlon  pMs  lllBsourl  River  Basin  project  in- 
v^tlpitfcin  funds  that  can  be  uaed  to  {vepare 
aalMMl  one  or  two  of  these  pro)*cta  for  earlf 
coistructloQ  In  order  that  they  may  b<-  ready 
''jaerve  to  protect  life  and  property  Ui  Kan- 
It  is  our  hope  that  this  preconstructlon 
rk  wlU  be  ijrosecuted  vigoroxisly  s)  that 
can  justify  the  approprlat  on  at 
ttructlon  funds.  The  plans.,  by  aU  ineana. 
should  be  developed  in  consultation  with  tbe 
C(]rps  of  Engineers. 

JAlso.  full  consideration  should  be  given 
toj  the  irrigation  and  recreational  features 
al  hough    construction    of    tbase    features 
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ml^t  well  be  deferred  tintil  the  ur^nt 
flood-control  facilities  are  completed.  In 
any  event,  we  aliottid  oooeerve  water  for  Irrl- 
lAttoBi  as  ■SBiiisiin  at^iMt  drought  wbcrevtf 


Tttm  news  release  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
"How  tbe  reesDtly  completed  Cedar  Bluff 
Osm  and  Beaenroir.  southwest  of  Ellis.  Kans.. 
in  redudnc  floods  in  the  K«n.?as 
during  tbe  past  summer  is  de- 
•exffasd  in  a  report  tasuad  tjiis  week  by  a.  K. 
Boblnson.  district  mansfsr.  Botsaa  ot 
lamation.  IndianalB, 
reported  that  hydtoioglsts  in  the  district  of- 
fice had  jvut  completed  an  analysis  of  the 
flows  of  the  rivers  during  tbe  montlis  at  ICay. 
June,  JMij.  August,  and  September  at  tbls 
year  and  the  hydrotagi^ral  oonciOBloDS  reacbfSd 
were  sifBilleBat  aspadaUy  to  the  cities  in 
tbe  Ifsurm  River  Basin  below  Salina,  Kans. 
"floods  in  the  Smoky  HUl  Biver  Dasin  eom- 
pietciy  filled  the  Cedar  Bluff  Bewrvotr  trri- 
gatlcai  pool  and  44^  percent  of  tbe  llood- 
ccBteol  pod  daring  tba  flaatt  year  of  opera- 
feet  waaraaeked  on  JWj  li 

annual  flow  of  the  river  at  the  OBdar 
Dam.  An  but  11.000  acre-feet  of  this  amouat 
was  accumulated  during  the  period  S4ay  15 
tbrougb  July  a  while  the  Cedar  Bluff  Dam 
was  stlU  nkdar  construction.  Tbe  dam  con- 
structsd  hy  tfea  Baresu  at  Berts laatkin  oa 
tbe  aoMky  Bm  Mver  near  mtls. 
eoHpteted  in  September  of  tb2s 

'^ater  released  from  tl>e 
May  ao  to  July  20  period  of  flooding  of  the 
ITawMM  River  and  its  tributaries  was  bcid 
to  a  minimum  to  aid  In  allevlattng  flood 
This  storafe  was  made  by  the  Bu- 
of  BlilaiiisHiwi  in  eooyeratlon  with  re- 
quest from  the  Cospa  of  fci^  users  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  valley  in  sptte  at  tbe  un- 
deelrabUity  of  storing  this  quantity  ot  water 
bcblBd  a  green,  unseasoned  dam  before  con- 
struction on  tbe  daaa  waa  completed,  rhe 
nMUdmum  dlsctoarge  through*  tbe  dam  was 
btfd  to  1JM»  MMe  feet  per  sseood  occurring 
«■  Jtaly  t  through  tb*  ■l^gp*"'*  flood-control 
aeftA.  The  ungated  ttaoM  eautiol  notch  was 
provided  in  the  spillway  for  tbe  purposs  at 
i^Ttiti«j  um  discbarge  to  4.000  cubic  £ect  per 

which  is  the  safe  cbaniMl  npartty 
the  dam. 

storage  of  floodwatars  in  the  Cedar 

ftim 
through  the  large  spillway.  Thus 
flood  damage  was  matartaDy  rediiced  d\zrlng 
tbe  Juae  and  July  period  of  flooding  of  tbe 
tOtk  sad  Kaosas  Rivers.  The  Kaaop- 
Is  kxatsd  about  190  mass 
ths  Cadsr  Bloff  Dam  Just 
87  allM  npstrsam  from  asUna.  Kaaa.  Bs- 
cause  of  the  continuous  repetition  of  spring 
rains  during  May  IS  through  July  20.  and 
bscauss  of  neceealty  of  reducing  the  stage 
at  «ks  SMMky  BB  Rteer  at 


and  OB  July  14  storage 
laeal  la  tha  issaiiiiti  was  only  two-hun- 
dredths  at  a  foot  below  the  spillway  crest. 
If  tbe  Cedar  Bltiil  Beeervolr  had  not  been 
storing  water,  tbe  Kanopolls  Reservoir  would 
have  spilled  during  the  June  axkd  July  floods 
matariany  adAag  to  tha  flood  dBoage  on  tha 
lower  river  paillrillty  sft  BsBmi.  Ksas. 

"All  through  ttM  aoath  «f  Jms  whsn  tbe 
BslSBBSM  sad  SaUne  Rivers  were  adding  to 
(^  flood  CQBdltions  of  tbe  Smoky  Hill  and 
the  rinwB  Stwra.  ths  tovm  at  Salina  was 
protac>sd  hy  tha 
at  KsBopoHsaad  < 
laose  from  the  Kanopolls  Reservoir  were 
maintained  at  amovints  to  keep  the  nver  At 
j^ifna  within  safe  channel  conditions  When 
tbe  S-day  ralntaU  of  July  9  to  11  occurred 
with  from  8  to  12  inches  of  rain  falling  be- 


tween the  K&nopolia  Dam  and  SUlnA.  the 
Kanopolls  Reservoir  was  able  to  educe  its 
outflow  to  1  .iOO  cubic  feet  pe  •  second. 
Salina,  Kans..  suffered  some  dan  age  from 
local  tributary  Inflow  with  a  peak  discharge 
of  n  000  cubic  feet  p>er  second  at  Siltna,  but 
if  Kanopolls  had  not  been  able  to  store  the 
inflow  to  tht?  reservoir  the  flow  at  Salina 
would  have  been  twice  as  much  as 
or  about  ^4.000  cubic  feet  pe 
area  flooded  in  the  city  of  Salvia 
been  far  greater. 

'TThe  Smoky  HID  Basin  above  ihe  Cedar 
Bhtf  Baservoir  raeslvsd  lass  ttan  ap  average 
at  9  tBfelkea  of  raisfan  during  tbe  July  9  to 
11  storm,  but  the  ftoodwaters  he  d  IB  the 
Cedar  Bluff  Raaenoir  during  Jun«!  made  tt 
poaslhle  for  the  Kanopolls  Bsssrvoir  to  store 
all  the  inflow  raachlag  that  reservoir  during 
tbe  July  storm,  thus  reducing  flood 
in  the  river  below." 
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or 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 


or  n. 

IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBEBHTATIVKS 
Saturday.  October  29.  1351 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
logical  yardstick  by  which  you  can  meas- 
ure the  record  of  a  session  of  COBtXtM 
is  by  the  determination  of  how  «A  daat 
Congress  did  the  job  handed  it  to  do. 
Wozid  ctmdltems  haaded  to  tho  first  aea- 
sioQ  of  tbe  Sifhty-aecoQd  C>Ojp«ss  a 
very  particular  job — to  work  fo:.*  peace 
^ryi  security  both  at  home  ctjd  r  broad. 

Is  the  United  States  todaj  stronger 
arid  better  abk  to  meet  the  thieat  of  ag- 
gression than  it  was  on  Januiry  3?  Is 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  stranger  and 
in  a  better  position  to  join  in  a  OBtted 
eflort  U>  halt  tbe  advance  of  cointBiito- 
tic  aggression?  Are  the  NATO  countries 
better  onaalBCd  and  better  prepared  to 
provide  the  taOttmrj  pemex  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  so  neceswry  to  contain 
this  Communist  threat  to  world  peace? 

The  answer  to  each  quesuc  n  is.  defi- 
nitely. "Yes." 

So  when  I  am  asked.  "What  have  been 
the  HI  iijiiiiiMiliiiinliii  of  the  iUghty -sec- 
ond Congress?"  I  feel  that  it  can  be 
said  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  hare  been  of  al- 
BMdi  unprecedented  importance  luad  slg- 
Bffieance — they  'lave  been  far-rmrhtng 
and  of  great  significance  in  the  present 
and  future  role  which  the  United  States 
has  been  called  upon  to  play  n  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  \i»hich  is  the  aim  and  as- 
piratioD  of  the  Ireedom-loviog  peoples 
of  yie  world. 

The  accomplishments  ami  achieve- 
ments of  the  Eighty-seconc.  Congress 
thus  far  have  been  vital  to  the  defense 
and  security  of  our  own  courtr^-  and  of 
great  importance  toward  pffetrtiry^  order 
and  stability  throughout  the  »  orld.  The 
Congress  has  measured  up  U;  the  chal- 
lenge of  making  our  country  arong  and 
prepared.  This  has  been  ttie  field  in 
which  the  first  session  of  the  I'lghty-sec- 
ond   Congress   has  primarily    worked — 


for  peace  and  security  both  at  home  and 

abroad. 

On  the  whole,  then.  Congress  must  be 
given  credit  for  putting  first  things  first, 
and  the  volume  of  work  that  It  managed 
to  get  through  m  tne  10  months  of  its 
first  session  is  nothing  short  of  stag- 
gering 

Because  it  wa.s  its  main  Job  the  ein- 
ph£..sis  of  the  session  was  very  strongly 
on  defense  and  foreign  policy,  itnd  even 
when  Congress  turned  to  domestic  af- 
fairs mt>..^-t  of  Its  act.''  vere  m  some  way 
related  to  world  emergency.  This  was 
unavoidable  Congrress  had  to  deal  with 
circumstance?  as  it  found  th«m  Nor  is 
there  any  real  uOu>^t  that  in  appropri- 
ating some  $57,00€, 000.000  for  defense. 
In  authorizini?  overseas  bases  to  cost 
S5  900  000. COO  and  in  providing  $7,500.- 
000  COO  to  bolster  the  def?nses  and  eco- 
nomic 'vstem.s  of  friendly  countries.  Con- 
gre*  '  >^  reflecting  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ica:. ;  -  :pie. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  its  authorl- 
xaition  of  a  supercarrier  and  140  other 
new  naval  vessels,  its  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  and  its  passage  of 
the  Defense  Kousin?  Act.  There  were 
aome  short-sighteu  actions,  such  as  the 
Senate's  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
American  troops  that  can  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, but  on  the  whole  Congress  respond- 
ed realistically  and  courageously  to  the 
world  situation. 

S&ace  the  outbreak  of  the  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea — a  threat  to  free- 
dom and  liberty  every~here — the  Con- 
gress has  directed  its  energies  and  atten- 
,  to  the  problems  of  pi  eparedness  and 
-to  tne  cause  of  peace  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  As  all  citizens 
know  and  recopmize.  freedom  and  lib- 
erty are  priceless — peace  does  not  come 
cheap  and  security  is  not  a  matter  of 
luck.  The  Eighty -second  Congress,  in 
full  reflection  of  the  deep  desire  of  all 
ciuzens  of  the  United  States  to  attain 
peace  and  security,  has  taken  the  most 
immediate  steps  toward  that  attainment, 
namely,  the  providing  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  building  up  of  our  defenses, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  America's 
peace  and  security. 

More  than  that,  the  Congress — also  in 
reflection  of  the  decent  impulses  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — has  pro- 
vided the  free  nations  of  the  world  with 
the  inspiration  and  the  will  to  exert  their 
own  best  efforts  toward  a  firm  and  de- 
termined stand  against  the  threats  of 
Commun:.^t  a-  ression.  Since  ccmuna- 
rusm  thrives  on  fear  and  on  the  ina- 
bility of  a  nation  to  assert  its  national 
.strength  and  vigor,  the  forthright  ac- 
tions ot  the  Congress  to  not  only  build 
our  own  Nation  s  defenses  but  to  assist 
other  nations,  only  a  short  time  ago  flat 
on  their  backs  and  devastated  from  war, 
to  build  their  own  comes  aa  an  historic 
step  forward  in  the  field  of  peace. 

The  $57,000,000,000  votec  by  Congres 
for  our  armed  services,  the  lairgest  de- 
fense approprieitions  ever  voted,  will  so 
toward  <be  creation  of  an  Air  Force  of 
95  wings  and  greater,  an  Anny  better 
trained  and  equipped  than  any  ottwr 
army  in  the  worlds  and  two-ocean  Navy. 
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the  vorlds  most  powerful.  It  will  pro- 
vide re-search  and  development  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energ>-.  jet  propulsion, 
and  every  modern  dence  which  would 
give  our  NaLion  added  strength  and 
security. 

In  the  past  week  the  third  Russian 
A-bomb  test  has  been  announced.  In 
1946  I  said  the  only  secret  of  the  A-bomb 
was  in  the  determination  and  effort  put 
forth  to  make  it.  Russia  has  put  forth 
that  effort  and  today  stockpiles  A-bombs. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  said — since  the 
Russians  will  not  accept  an  honest  plan 
for  international  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy— our  only  formula  for  security  in 
this  field  is  to  improve  our  position  and 
stay  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  in  the  atomic 
field  The  Eighty-second  Congress  has 
taken  steps  along  that  line  by  increasing 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commis.sion  and  by  authorizing  expan- 
sion of  its  facilities.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  place  maximum  emphasis  on 
atomic  armament. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, on  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serve  since  it  was  created  by  law  in  1946. 
has  directed  a  resolution  to  the  Atomic 
ETnergy  Commi.ssion  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  transmit  to  the  committee 
by  January  3,  1952.  a  definite  and  con- 
crete leport  on  max.mizing  the  role 
atomic  energy  can  and  should  play  in 
the  defense  of  the  United  States." 
Aside  from  the  superior  effectiveness  of 
atomic  weaE>ons.  the  committee  believes 
that  a  possible  atomic  weapons  program 
would  result  in  an  eventual  defense  sav- 
ings of  830,000.000.000  a  year.  That  is 
a  goal,  but  it  is  not  immediately  attain- 
able because  the  desired  weapons  for 
tactical  military  use  are  still  in  the  de- 
velopment stage. 

World  War  II  proved  that  no  nation 
may  isolate  itself  and  withdraw  from  the 
world  and  selfishly  find  security.  Time 
and  modern  civilization  have  drawn  us 
closer  together  and  made  neighbors  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  recog- 
nition of  that  fact,  former  Secretary'  of 
Slate  Cordell  Hull  conceived  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  for  furthering  good  will 
among  nations  through  the  medium  of 
friendly  trade  and  commercial  relations. 
This  has  been  called  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  for  permanent  peace  ever 
set  forth.  The  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  has  again  ex- 
tended this  great  act  eliminating  Com- 
mum.^t- dominated  countries  from  bene- 
fits of  the  agreements. 

In  a  further  effort  to  provide  for  our 
security  at  home  and  to  set  up  a  buffer 
against  further  Communist  aggression 
in  Europe.  Congress  approved  extension 
of  the  mutual-security  program  for  mih- 
tary  aid  to  European  nations — our 
allies  and  friends  in  Europe — in  build- 
ing up  of  a  European  defense  army  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Eisenhower. 
Funds  in  the  amount  of  §7,500.000.000 
were  voted  for  this  program.  Passage 
was  based  on  the  tenet  that  Europe,  m 
its  present  economic  condition,  can  pro- 
vide men  more  readily  than  it  can  arm 
them  and  a  dollar  spent  to  build  up 
Europe  s  defemes  now  will  be  as  valu- 


able— or  more  so^than  a  dollar  spent 
at  home  for  defense  at  this  time.  It  is 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  this  pro- 
gram that  we  can  hit  the  enemy  sooner 
and  more  effectively  from  over  there  than 
from  here.  The  objective  is  to  keep  war 
away  from  us — the  main  objective  is  to 
make  the  free  nations  of  the  world  strong 
enough  to  deter  an  aggressor.  The 
building  of  a  defensive  wall  against  the 
further  spread  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion now  seems  a  necessary  insiu-ance 
policy.  'It  may  stop  war — certainly, 
should  war  come  our  allies  will  be  better 
prepared  to  resist  the  aggressor. 

While  preparing  our  defenses  on  a 
world-wide  basis  we  carmot  overlook  the 
home  front  and  those  things  affecting 
our  civilian  economy.  On  this  side  one 
of  the  foremost  measures  approved  by 
Congress  was  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  This  law  has  a  two- fold  purpose: 
First,  assuring  the  United  States  of  i  de- 
quate  production  for  the  military  build- 
up while  providing  for  essential  civilian 
requirements;  and  second,  the  preven- 
tion of  run-away  inflation. 

As  civilians  learned  during  World  War 
n.  a  high  rate  of  military  production 
calls  for  diversion  to  the  armed  services 
of  the  greater  portion  of  our  vital  mate- 
rials, thus  reducing  substantially  the 
amount  of  such  materials  which  can  ^o 
into  the  manufacturing  of  civilian  goods. 
Shortages  of  civilian  goods  are  thus 
created  and  some  form  of  price  controls 
is  considered  highly  desirable  and  essen- 
tial to  prevent  ruinous  inflation.  Con- 
trols over  materials  and  over  prices  were 
th'xs  provided  without  an  undue  restric- 
tion of  private  enterprise.  The  full  im- 
pact of  the  drain  which  military  produc- 
tion will  take  from  the  total  output  of 
civilian  goods  will  not  be  felt  until  1952 
and  1953  but  the  Congress  in  moving  at 
this  time  to  impose  moderate  controls 
has  thus  checked  and  forestalled  an  in- 
flationary build-up  which  would  rob  our 
citizens  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and 
their  savings. 

Much  legislation  of  great  benefit  has 
been  enacted  in  the  interest  of  our  vet- 
erans— not  the  least  of  these  benefits 
being  the  extension  of  veterans  rights 
and  benefits  to  include  the  Korean  v.ar 
veterans. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  to  be  voted  in 
behalf  of  the  Kor"an  veterans  was  the 
$10,000  free  life-insurance  policy  for  all 
men  serving  in  the  Aimed  Forces  sub- 
sequent to  June  25,  19&0 — the  date  of  the 
start  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  Our  Korean 
veterans  will  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
verting this  free  policy  into  permanent 
national  service  life  insurance,  with  a 
small  premium,  upon  their  honorable 
discharge  from  service. 

Another  major  action  was  the  exten- 
sion of  benefits  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  medical  care  to  Ko- 
rean veteranis.  Provision  has  also  oeen 
made  for  providing  for  increased  com- 
pensation and  pensions  to  veteraas  hav- 
ing permanent  and  total  disabilities. 
The  legislation  providing  automobiles  for 
amputees  was  hberalized  and  extended 
to  Korean  veterans.  As  our  Korean  vet- 
erans are  being  rotated  and  return 
home — the  Congress  is  preparing  to  ex- 


ten*  the  full  benefits  of  the  GI  bi  J  of 
rights  to  them — granting  educatlsnal 
anc|  other  benefits  sunilar  to  t:iose 
granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  11. 

Qne  of  the  most  beneficial  provisions 
of  t|ie  Defense  Production  Act  establishes 
the- Small  Defense  Plant  Corpora tior  for 
direct  aid  and  assistance  to  small-busi- 
nest  enterprises  of  the  Nation  during 
thii  period  of  emergency. 

As  authorized  by  Congress,  this  service 
is  to  be  a  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
loolely  operated  small -business  services 
in  tarious  agencies  of  the  Government — 
the  conoolidation  effecting  a  substantial 
economy  in  operations.  It  will,  in  effect. 
metge  and  consolidate  all  small-business 
offices  into  one  for  the  purposes  of.  first, 
aiding  small-business  concerns  and 
smiill-manufacturing  concerns  to  obtain 
defense  contracts  or  subcontracts:  sec- 
ond, give  information  on  procedure  for 
obl(aining  such  orders  and  interpret  reg- 
ula^tions  and  directives  m.  the  mobiliza- 
tioti  program;  third,  fairly  distribute 
ambng  large  and  small  business  the  sup- 
ply of  critical  materials  so  that  smaU 
buline^s  will  receive  its  fair  share;  and, 
fourth,  aid  in  the  financing  of  small- 
bujinwis  expansion  and  retooling  so  that 
maptimima  participation  in  the  defense 
program  may  be  effected. 

The  question  of  a  tax  increase  proved 
to  be  a  mcst  controversial  subject  during 
th«  course  of  the  first  session  and  Mem- 
be^  took  up  the  question  with  reluctance 
anfl  hesitation  because  of  the  heavy  tax 
loaid  already  being  carried  by  our  citi- 
zens, tut  also  with  a  f\ill  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  the  tremendous  cost  of 
th0  defence  program  must  be  met  some- 
hoW  and  that  a  pay-as-you-go  program 
is  (the  wisest  course.  The  ma.iority  of 
thf  Members  were  of  the  opinion  that 
out  boys  fighting  in  Korea  should  not 
cotie  home  to  pay  the  bills  for  defense 
and  face  the  costs  which  the  conflict 
against  Communist  aggression  entails. 

The  taxpayers  of  our  country  would 
hat^e.  in  the  course  of  normal  events,  ex- 
p>e<ted  that  the  tax  rate  would  be  lowered 
rafher  than  increased.  The  national  tax 
ra|e  was  lowered  following  World  War  n, 
but  with  hostilities  in  Korea  the  press- 
ing necessity  arose  to  step  up  greatly 
ou|-  defense  program  with  resulting  in- 
creased costs.  Therefore,  a  tax  increase 
wae  deemed  necessary  and  the  House  and 
Sefiate  agreed  on  a  compromise  meas- 
ure which  will  bring  in  revenue  several 
billion  dollars  below  the  request  of  the 
President,  but  it  was  as  high  as  the  Con- 
gress felt  it  should  be  imposed,  believ- 
ing further  economies  should  be  effected 
in  the  operation  of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  primary  fimctions  of  Con- 
gress—in  addition  to  its  function  to  leg- 
islate— is  the  duty  and  responsibility  to 
investigate.  Without  proper  and  full 
faots  and  information  through  investi- 
gation, the  Congress  would  be  unable  to 
legislate  wisely  and  properly  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  our  people.  This  applies 
with  respect  to  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
extend  benefits  and  to  correct  inequities 
anfi  plug  loopholes  and  also  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  proper  functioning  of  the  de- 
paltments  of  the  Government. 
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There  have  been  numerous  Investitfa- 
tions  in  a  variety  of  fields  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  just  closed.    Exposures 

of  corruption  and  irregularities  in  the 
conduct  of  public  office  were  made  by 
Democratic  and  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  alike,  and  prompt  and  search- 
ing investigations  were  made  of  each 
charge. 

Among  the  several  investigations  may 
be  listed  the  investigation  into  the  facts 
surrounding  the  dismissal  of  General 
MacArthur  from  his  command  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Senate  crime  investigation 
in  which  it  was  disclosed  that  the  crimi- 
nal element  has  infiltrated  into  legiti- 
mate businesses  and  crime  syndicates 
are  in  operation  in  our  large  cities. 
IfQ^  legislation  has  been  proposed  fol- 
lowing this  investigation. 

The  RrXT  investigation  has  resulted  al- 
ready in  great  changes  being  made  in 
that  agency.  The  investigation  of  the 
Maryland  election  will  result  in  many 
changes  being  made  with  regard  to  polit- 
ical campaigns  and  elections — changes 
that  will  bring  about  a  higher  standard 
of  ethics  in  the  conduct  of  State  and  na- 
tional political  c£.mpaisns. 

The  current  investigation  of  irregu- 
Iprities  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
is  another  investigation  of  a  highly  bene- 
ficial nature.  Results  of  the  investiga- 
tion will  be  the  ferreting  out  of  the  offi- 
cials in  that  Bxireau  who  have  conducted 
themselves  improperly.  Like  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  Govertunent.  honesty 
and  integrity  are  essential  to  the  main- 
taining of  the  strength  of  our  national 
institutions. 

The  national  investigation  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  veterans"  education  and 
training  program  which  disclosed  many 
instances  of  irregularities  has  resulted  in 
the  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  assuring  of  a 
better  and  improved  training  program 
for  our  veterans. 

One  of  their  byproducts  of  all  these 
Investigations  has  been  the  fact  that, 
by  and  large,  the  great  majority  of  our 
Goveriunent  employees  and  public  serv- 
ants are  not  included  in  the  dishonest 
class  but  are  scrupulous,  loyal,  and 
honest  public  officials.  The  exposure  oir 
some  bad  apples  in  the  barrel  has 
focused  attention  on  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  apples  are  sound 
and  good.    All  should  not  be  condemned. 

Tbere  have  been  divisions  and  disa- 
greement in  Congress — such  being  in- 
evitable in  the  exercise  of  our  democratic 
form  of  Government — but  on  the  im- 
portant issues,  national  defense  and 
security,  the  Congress  has  demonstrated 
a  firm  unity.  The  times  call  for  the 
exercise  of  unity,  the  welding  of  our  citi- 
zens into  a  solid  front  against  the  threats 
of  commtonism  and  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Only  through  unity  did  our  coun- 
try grow  into  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  only  through  a 
demonstration  of  the  basic  unity  of  our 
people  and  faith  in  our  institutions  and 
our  Government  will  our  country  remain 
strong. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
our  Nation  will  survive  the  present  con- 
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flict  and  emergency,  and.  in  surviving, 
America  will  grow  to  even  greater 
heights,  as  the  United  States  aastnnes  its 
rightful  role  of  leadersliip  and  destiny. 
Applying  the  proper  yardstick — 
whether  Congress  did  its  specific  job- 
meeting  the  problems  involving  world 
security — I  think  it  will  be  said  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress as  I  have  stated  earlier  in  this 
rei)ort  that  it  responded  realistically  and 
courageously  to  the  world  situation. 


K&C  Radio  Interview  With  Hon,  John  V. 
Beamer,  of  lodiaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  :jroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  during  a  recent  in- 
terview over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  network  when  Frank  Bourgholtzer 
of  NBC  asked  me  how  I  personally  be- 
came interested  in  the  case  of  William 
Oatis : 

NBC  Radio   tNTiuvuw   With  Hon.  John   V. 
Beamek,  or  Indiana 

(Interview  with  Congressman  Joh*  V. 
Beamcs.  Representative  of  the  Plftb  Indiana 
Congressional  District.  which  includes 
Marlon,  Ind..  the  home  of  William  Oatis, 
newspaper  correspondent  now  Imprisoned 
by  the  Czechoalovaklan  Oovernment.  Mr. 
Beaicer  is  the  author  of  House  Joint  Con- 
current Resolution  140,  in  behalf  at  WUMam 
Oatis,  which  was  passed  by  both  BofOMB  of 
the  Congress. ) 

(Mr.  Bbamek  was  asiced  to  teU  how  he  be- 
came personally  interested  in  the  Oatis  case, 
and  to  explain  his  resolution.) 

Mr.  Beaices.  William  Oatis  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Marion.  Ind.,  which  is  In  the  Fifth 
Indiana  District  that  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  represent.  I  never  met  Wiiliam 
Oatis  but  I  feel  tliat  I  Icnow  him. 

In  April  of  this  year,  when  the  news  of  his 
arrest  Qrst  came  to  our  attention,  I  began 
to  receive  letters  and  telegrams  from  his 
friends  in  Btorlon.  Ind.,  with  urgent  requests 
that  something  be  done.  These  letters  and 
resolutions  came  from  his  associates,  from 
his  Christian  Church  where  he  was  a  faith- 
ful member,  from  the  YMCA  In  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  from  labor  organiza- 
tions that  fight  comnuinism,  from  bis  former 
teachers,  veterans'  groups,  and  many  others. 
They  were  repeated  so  often  that  I  know 
from  their  sincerity  that  Oatis  was  their 
friend  whom  they  wanted  to  help. 

Oatts  katf  chosen  newspaper  work  as  his 
career.  Hts  early  work  was  with  the  Marion 
Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  As  a  reporter  h« 
immediately  proved  his  ability.  He  later 
was  employed  by  the  Associated  Press  In  In- 
dianapolis and  shortly  thereafter  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washtngton,  D.  C.  Tben  came  hts 
lent  to  caectafldovakla,  where  he  con- 
his  work  w  a  sews  correspondent. 
In  tUs  eoimection,  Oatis  was  performing  bis 
duttos  ••  any  newsman  would  do.  Appar- 
ently, however,  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  nor- 
mal gathering  of  news  was  interpreted  as 
spying.    This  was  the  charge  on  which  he 


was  arrested,  and.  also  after  a  sham  trial  tliat 
was,  a  farce,  on  which  he  was  convicted. 

Early  in  May,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Conctirrent  Resolution  140,  which  ezpresaed 
Indignation  and  called  upon  the  agencies  of 
the  I7nlted  States  Government  and  the 
United  Natuons  to  take  action  tc  secure  the 
release  of  William  Oatis.  I  also  kept  in 
touch  with  the  State  De(>artinent.  but  soon 
became  convinced  with  others  that  little.  If 
any  worth-while  action  was  being  taken. 
AcciHxUngly.  I  submitted  another  re&3lutioa, 
which  called  for  cancellation  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  Czechoslovakia.  Many  other  rttso- 
hmoDs  from  members  of  both  parties  were 
Mibaaltted.  but  all  of  these  resolutions  re- 
mained in  the  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  William  Oatis  remaii^ed  in  a 
rotting  prison. 

An  aroused  public  opinion,  as  expressed 
by  tile  press  and  the  radio,  found  expression 
In  action  in  this  committee.  The  committee 
then  sidetracked  other  imptjrtant  legislation 
to  report  the  Oatis  resolution  to  the  House 
floor  early  in  August  When  this  resolution 
came  out  of  committee  the  provislcn  to 
sever  commercial  relations  was  delated,  but 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  re- 
stored tills  worth-while  and  necessary  pro- 
vision that  would  make  It  more  effective. 

(Mr.  BcAXxa  was  asked  the  intent  of  his 
resolution.) 

Mr.  Bkamsk,  It  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  Stntes  must  pro- 
tect its  citizens.  Since  the  usual  pn)cedure 
followed  By  other  countries  In  behalf  of  a 
national  were  not  recognized  by  the  Com- 
munist-dominated Czechoalovaklan  govern- 
ment, it  was  felt  that  the  most  effective 
means  would  be  to  sever  trade  relations. 

The  pocketbook  Is  an  Important  part  of 
any  political  economy.  Only  a  fow  years 
ago  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  but  It 
has  continued  to  dwindle  until  our  exports 
to  CsEecfaoslovakia  are  an  Insignificant  figure 
In  comparison  with  her  Imports  into  our 
cptmtry. 

For  example.  In  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year,  our  exports  to  Czechoslovakia  .  were 
only  slightly  in  excess  of  $700,000,  while  the 
Import!  to  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  were  in  excess  of  til, 000,000,  or  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  favor  of  Czechoslovakia  In 
the  ratio  of  approxlmaf'y  15  to  1. 

Czecbosiovakian  exports  are  product.3  made 
by  slave  labor  and  by  so-called  free  labor 
that  receives  perhaps  not  more  than  20 
to  25  cents  per  hour,  and  their  products 
complete  with  those  made  by  American  labor. 
My  raaoiutlon  in  behalf  of  WilUam  OntiM 
has  psaaed  both  the  House  and  Senate  but  a 
resolution  Is  only  as  strong  as  the  executive 
department,  where  it  now  rests,  can  or  velll 
make  it. 

Por  this  reason,  on  August  22.  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Truman,  urging  him 
to  take  the  action  that  lies  In  his  power. 
The  President  has  replied  that  he  was  doing 
everytiilng  In  his  power  to  stop  Czechoalo- 
vaklan trade  and  communication  with  the 
Wext.  and  otherwise  to  secure  the  release  of 
Mr.  Oatis. 

Newspaper  reports  recently  Indicated  that 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  handed  the 
Czechoalovaklan  Ambassador  Prochazlca  a 
copy  of  my  resolution  which  was  pas.«ed  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  flrmness  expressed  by 
the  Congress  In  passing  this  resolution  wUI 
be  reflected  In  the  same  determination  by 
the  Prssteiant  and  the  Executive  agencies  of 
the  aovwnment. 

Some  of  the  methods  employed  to  put  into 
effect  the  cancelLition  of  trade  with  Czecho- 
slovakia are  bearing  fruit.  First  of  aU. 
travel  visas  were  canceled  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  buyers  from  the  United 
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Sut«s  vho  might  purcliasc  Cxecboslovaklan 
prodXKtfi  for  r«i^le  in  our  country. 

In  today's  newspapers  we  learn  that  the 
United  State*  had  won  international  authorl- 
railoa  to  scrap  Us  trade  and  tariff  concea- 
tkm  to  Communist  Chechoslovakia  by  a  vote 
<tf  M  to  1.  only  Czechoslovakia  voting  against 
th«  United  States  request.  The  Genera! 
Acrvement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  approved  the 
United  States  decision  to  end  taxiff  conces- 
to  Czerhcalovakla.  There  also  Is  the 
lenfs  power  under  the  ha&lc  Trade 
ft|T>iiiiii  iir  Act  to  withdraw  any  prcxriama- 
tlOB  of  reduced  tariffs  when  It  seemd  best 
In  the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  That  method 
certainly  would  be  mc«t  effective. 

The  new  Czech  Ambassador,  who  presented 
bis  ambassadorial  credenilals  recently,  is  a 
top-notch  Communtst,  trained  in  the  high- 
est circles  of  that  Marxian  philosophy,  dv.d 
he  was  a  prominent  author  or  the  Cz^h 
Constitution  and  laws  under  which  Oatis 
was  convicted.  He  belorvis  to  an  order  liiat 
recognizes  only  force  and  might. 

U  our  Ambassador.  Mr.  Brigg.-,  in  Fragile 
vtll  make  demands  Instead  of  requests,  it 
our  own  State  Department  will  depart  rroaci 
its  apparent  fear  of  "sometbinf;.  '  and  if  our 
President  will  show  the  sxtme  determination 
that  was  shown  by  many  lUustrlcus  Presi- 
dents of  this  country  m  the  past,  then  will 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  begin  to  real- 
ize that  the  .American  people  do  not  want 
appeasement  and  that  the  rights  of  A^nerlcan 
cltlsens  ore  Inviolate. 

(Mr.  BcAMnt  was  &!>ked  what  irapression 
he  gathered  from  tiie  statement  which  Am- 
bassador Prochazka  made  to  the  newspaptw- 
men  on  the  Oatis  case  at  the  press  coiifereiac* 
which  he  held  on  September  25. » 

Mr  SxiAMEx.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
Ambassador  Prochazka,  of  Czechoalovakia, 
In  his  press  conference  on  September  25 
stated:  "NegotUtions  looking  toward  the  re- 
lease of  Oatis  might  be  possible  if  the  United 
States  abandons  its  political  economic  witr- 
fare  against  Czechoslovakia." 

Thu.^.  it  Is  apparent  that  Czecho8k>Takia 
is  vitally  concerned  about  the  losa  oi  trad* 
with  the  United  States.  As  previously  stated, 
the  pocketbook  is  a  very  sensitive  part  of 
the  political  economy  of  any  country,  rhia 
Is  especially  true  of  Czechoslovakia,  because 
apparently  she  wants  American  dollars  to 
bolster  her  weakened  economy,  to  carry  on 
her  propagandi\  and.  perhaps,  even  to  bail 
out  convicted  Communists. 

For  my  part,  and  I  know  that  the  friends 
of  Bill  Oatis  In  his  home  city  of  Marion, 
Ind .  and  In  the  United  Sui«g,  shaie  tbi« 
feeling,  I  see  no  rea&nn  why  or  how  we  can 
trust  the  Crech  Governmen;  Judged  by  Its 
past  actions  to  free  Oatis  if  we  withdraw  the 
Intention  of  this  resolution. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  an  aroused  public 
opinion  In  this  country  now  is  being  fruit, 
and  I  would  urge  that  the  executive  agenclea 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinue steadfast  In  their  dfmands. 

There  was  some  consideration  of  the  sev- 
erance of  diplomatic  relativ-ns.  Editorial 
cominent  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
Or.ngres«  is  doing  Us  best  but  that  tie  State 
Department  was  falling  down  badly  on  this 
me  Iter 

Mere  words  are  not  effective  weapons,  but 
the  Congress  has  expressed  lUelf  in  adopting 
my  resolution,  vhich  I  appreciate,  in  oebaK 
or  the  district  that  I  represent  and  in  which 
Bill  Oatii  was  born  and  reared. 

The  question  often  has  been  asked  why  the 
executive  department  did  not  take  this  ac- 
tion without  being  pressured  to  do  so  by 
Congress.  Perhaps  its  history  of  dealing  with 
Communists  within  our  own  borders  and  in 
other  countries  is  an  answer  to  the  above 
question. 

WUb  Jtiatl&catlon.  many  Members  of  the 
Congreaa  have  Insisted  that  If  Oatis  Is  not 
released  by  ibe  severance  uf  commerclai  rela- 


tions, then  the  next  step  would  be  to  neall 
and  remove  all  United  States  nationals  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  close  our  Embassy  and 
consulates  in  that  country — in  sbort,  tever 
diplomatic  relatlons. 

Thls  move  must  be  considered  very  care- 
fully, but  action,  and  positive  action,  must  be 
taken  without  delay.  This  action  might  be 
playing  Into  their  hands  if  oux  constilates 
were  closed  and  Oatis  cases  could  multiply 
if  an  attempt  were  made  to  remove  our  na- 
tionals. 

Another  reason  that  It  seemed  the  better 
I>art  of  wisdom  to  Impose  only  economic 
sanctions  at  this  time  Is  the  fact  that  this 
would  give  another  opportunity  at  a  later 
date  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  if  It  seemed 
necessary  to  do  so  to  produce  tba  desired 
results. 

I  remember  so  well  the  story  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  famous  message  to  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  "Perdicaris  alive  or  Ra- 
zula  dead."  In  those  days  the  American  flag 
was  respected,  and  other  nations  found  It 
wise  to  heed  the  warning  expressed  by  the 
motto  of  one  of  our  famous  fighting  forces 
iu  earlier  days — "Dont  Tread  on  Me." 

William  Oatis  is  an  American,  a  young  man 
of  promise,  and  he  possesses  a  body  that  does 
not  appear  too  strong.  He  Is  more  than  Just 
a  name  in  our  country  today.  William  Oatis 
is  a  symbol  of  th<>  freedom  of  speecb,  freedom 
of  press,  and  the  right  to  fair  trial — yes.  even 
freedom  of  life. 


Crusade  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  1  have 
just  received  what  I  consider  an  accolade 
of  high  praise,  consisting  of  an  editorial 
from  a  Communist  paper  bitterly  attack- 
ing me.  The  Communist  paper  to  which 
I  refer  is  De  Waarheid.  which  is  identi- 
fied as  the  official  organ  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Netherlands  and  is  pub- 
lished in  The  Hague. 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  pub- 
lication, in  the  best  Communist  manner 
and  ;radition,  attacks  and  vilifies  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  whose  company  I 
am  proud  to  be.  These  include  General 
Eisenhower.  General  Clay,  Attorney 
General  McGrath.  and  Commissioner 
Edward  M.  O  Connor,  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission.  This  editorial  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  my  good  friend. 
Conuiissioner  O'Connor,  who  felt  as  I 
did,  that  this  criticism,  leveled  against 
both  of  us  for  our  condtmnation  of  the 
brutal  mass  deportations  in  Hungary,  as 
well  as  for  our  association  in  the  Cni- 
.sade  for  Peace  is  a  mark  of  distinction. 
I  am  proud  to  be  in  such  distinguished 
company  as  well  as  to  raise  my  voice 
against  crimes  against  humi»nity  now  be- 
ing p<?rpetrated  m  Hungary,  and  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  so  many  others  in  the 
great  crtisade  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  a  translation  of  this  editorial 
from  De  Waarheid.  the  Dutch  Commu- 
nist newspaper,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRO. 


Tbere  belnc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  fallows: 

WhciI  Au  trz  Pxoplb  Wbo  DajtB  To  Spcax  or 
Ht^MSN  Riean? — BxaBXBown,  Cult.  Mc- 

04ATS,     SSKSTOB    LSRICAK,     AiVD     O'COWHOS 

Ai^  OOMPSJTT  Omambb  CivaaaB  fob  tbx 
PsMs  Airo  Acswr  DiMBranoiis 
Tl^  latest  stunt  at  Wall  Street  Impertal- 
Icts  1 1  tlM  Amertcan  Crnaade  for  Pesn.  -wttkii 
Is  la  d  to  bs  supported  by  as.ooo.ON  Mmt- 
Icau  .  Unconacionisly  the  USIS  (the  Amer- 
ican)  Infonnation  Service)  has  proved  once 
agaii  that  Wall  Street  la  responsible  for  tills 
act  <M  warmongering,  in  tbat  It  mentions  tbe 
namts  of  the  leaders  of  tbls  action.  And. 
as  tite  old  saylnf  gosa,  "Hamcs  are  batefui  " 


Tlie  USIS  bulletin  at  September  5  say^ 
that  the  Crusade  for  Peace  was  Inaugurated 
by  m  special  radio  broadcast  from  Pari*.  In 
whl<^  General  Elsenhower  daUvered  the  first 
addrM*-  Literally,  he  said,  tliat  every  Amer- 
ican isbould  participate  in  this  action  Inas- 
much  as  It  could  prove  sn  sztremely  Im- 
portant weapon  in  tlM  strtig^e  sgalnst  Cozn- 
mus^t  imperialism.  The  peoples  behind  tbe 
iron  curtain  long  to  hear  the  truth,  for  they 
are  ibe  victims  of  a  godless  dlctatorslxlp.  be 
saldJ 

It  should  be  recalled  that  this  Crusade  for 
Peace  is  Intended  to  combat  communism  in 
Eurctie  and  tbe  Far  East,  and  to  this  end.  It 
la  planed  to  strengthen  Radio  Free  Europe. 

So  far  all  tbls  does  not  sound  very  pieace- 
able.  but  it  is  only  directed  affainsi,  commu- 
nism) In  an  effort  to  cause  tbe  peoples  of  tbe 
Peoples ■  Democracies,  of  the  German  Demo- 
CTat  f  Republic,  and  of  the  Republic  of 
OniiiiKmlst  China  to  revolt  against  their 
govi^nments. 

W«  may  be  permitted  to  describe  in  a  few 
wor<|5  the  noble  crusaders  "g^jM*  Caaaan* 
nlst  Imperialism  and  godlsw  tfletatanfeip;  a 
desctlptlon  which  Is  lacking  in  the  USIS 
bulletin. 

Oin.  Dwlgrht  David  Eisenhower  belongs  to 
tha  ftockefeller  set,  wtilch  dominates  all  oU 
Interests.  Himself  a  capitalist,  be  was  di- 
rector appointed  by  Wall  Street  and  the 
StaqUard  Oil  Co.  to  defend  the  interests  at 
this  Corporation. 

30  talks  of  imperialism  and  godlesaneas? 
doss  tbe  Rockefeller-man  Eisenhower 
ps  represent  the  millions  of  poor  Amer- 
ican Christians? 

Am  chairman  of  tbe  action  committee  of 
the  jCruaade  for  Peace  the  USIS  bulletin 
menilons  Gen    Lucius  D.  Clay. 

It  is  generaUy  known  that  General  Clay 
was  Supreme  Commander  of  the  American 
Armt  of  Occupation  In  Germany  alter  the 
Secoiul  World  War  and  in  this  capacity  re- 
peatedly gave  provocation  to  the  Soviet 
Unioi. 

Lige  tsenhower.  Clay  ts  also  a  capttaltot 
and  more  In  particular  aa  InatniMBt  0( 
J.  P.iMorgan.  the  world's  richest  baakar. 
has  komplete  control  of  the  United 
Stee^  Corp. 

OWaeral  Clay  Is  a  director  of  tbe  New  York 
banit  the  Marine  Midland  Trust  and  of  the 
Newtiont  Mining  Corp.  (lioqpui).  Be  is 
prescient  of  the  board  of  dlraetars  of  the 
cann^  mowpoly.  ContlnenUl  Can.  and  one 
of  t^jt  direetors  of  the  r.*hmBn  Corp..  an  in- 
vestJiient  trust  wttk  a  Hglrtsfsil  capital  at 
mora  than  •lOO.OIXMMKt,  whith  wa  will  soon 
agaia  mention.  | 

'  cacsAsn   Mcaara 

A4>th«r  leader  of  tbe  Cnisade  for  Peace 
mentioned  in  the  USIS  bulletin  is  J.  Howard  I 
McGtatb,  holding  tbe  highest  pofiltloa  In 
the  United  States  In  the  field  of  juatlca. 
CruBAder  McOrath  Is  also  a  mllllonalra— 
althijugh  a  BMMtast  one  as  be  has  "nterely* 
•4.00*,00O— but  then  he  ts  only  a  henchman. 
Ten    ears  ago  he  had  only  aas.COO.     Now  ba 
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is  a  millionaire  shareholder  In  a  race  course. 
He  is  the  man  who  btfore  a  Senate  corn- 
declared  that  the  Amarlcan  Dspart- 
it  of  Justice  had  no  authority  to  expel 
the  king  of  the  underworld.  Coetello,  one  of 
the  most  Ul-famed  gangsters,  as  there  was 
Insufident  evidence  against  him.  Like  his 
political  associate  Harry  Truman,  now  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  once  sup- 
ported by  the  gasflrtar  Pendergast.  McOrath 
seriously  eoorikated  the  American 
On  the  contrary,  the  American 
"upper  ten"  and  the  American  underworld 
maintain    the    closest    relatione. 

And  this  very  MeCrath  and  hla  aapporten. 
millionaires  and  la^eys  ot  ImparlMtaBa.  are 
bent  on  "bringing  the  true  facts  before  the 
people  behind  tbe  Iron  ctirtain  and  on  re- 
storing freedom  to  them." 

csnaaaaa  o'oosiwaa 

In  addition  to  this  nuamii  re  the  Cru- 
sade of  Peace  the  T78IS  bulletin  disseminates 
for  tne  umptietb  time  slander  and  distor- 
tions of  the  "mass  deportations"  in  Bim- 
gary.  On  page  8  of  the  USIS  Bulletin 
one  reads  the  idiotic  statement  that  "tbe 
■Mas  dsportatli  1 1  111  xinder  the  Communist 
reicn  rtamnasti  ate  clearly  that  a  plan  has 
been  set  In  motloD  to  exterminate  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  race  of  people. '  As  long  ago 
as  May  30.  1950.  tbe  Algemeen  Handelsblad 
(anything  but  a  Communist  paper)  was 
better  informed  when  it  reported  on  the 
ever  rising  standard  of  living  of  the  masses 
In  tbe  new  Hungary. 

This  hysterical  aeeount  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Htingaiian  people  Is  tbe  product 
of  Edward  M  O'Connor,  the  American  dele- 
gate to  the  Displaced  Persons  Committee. 
This  Mr.  O'Connor  reports  that  prominent 
people  from  all  scfments  of  the  Bnngarian 
paople  are  being  traoaported  to  aakaown 
destinations.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
O'Connor,  the  wish  is  the  father  of  the 
thowglii.  for  those  who  were  removed  fr'jm 
Btldapest — a  complete  list  can  be  fotind  in 
the  Hungarian  paper  Szabad  Nep  of  August 
7 — were  prominent  people  dtiring  the  Fascist 
Horty  regime.  Over  3,000  were  deported: 
former  members  of  .the  Ministries,  former 
factory  owners,  fanner  bankers,  former  mer- 
alianta.  f<Miiiar  land  owners,  and  their  cioaest 
aaaodatoa.  Is  short  the  fanner  Blaenhowers. 
McGraths,  and  O'Connors  In  Hungary,  wbo 
attempted  to  make  Budapest  a  center  of  con- 
spiracy. 

catrsAoaa  ^ '""«*'» 

In  the  same  breath  the  USIB  Bulletin  men- 
tloos  Senator  Hmnr  H.  LKHMair.  at  New 
York,  who  Is  Is  such  a  hurry  to  sseapt  the 
fate  of  tbe  Horty  Fascists — which  liwilaWj 
will  overtake  him  once  the  American  paopla 
have  gotten  rid  of  imperialism — ttafe  ba 
urges  the  American  Senate  to  atMt  diract 
warlike  action.  The  United  States  must 
take  all  practical  measure  to  bring  Commu- 
nist-created terror  in  Hungary  to  an  end. 

Who  Is  Senator  LsHMav? 

Jgiatly.  with  his  brother  Arthur,  he  con- 
Uivestment  trust  of  which  bis  fel- 
ler. General  CSmj.  Is  director:  tbe 
Corp.  He  tiam  sioas  and  personal 
latations  with  FrasMsat  Barry  Truman. 
Beojamln  Buttenw^Mr,  his  brother's  broth- 
er-in-law, is  deputy  to  the  present  svper- 

<wbo.  by  hla  matiaica^  to  aloarty  con- 
nected with   the  capitalistic  aaoaopaty  axKl 

a  brother-in-law  of  Chancelor  Mttmrnnar). 

CBMM^  muacAH  am  acHiaoM 

We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Truman  several 
tlmec  in  the  foregoing.  His  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Dean  Acheson.  and  be.  himself,  are 
closely  watching  the  deportations  in  Hiin- 
gary — according  to  the  USIS  bulletin. 

Both  gentlemen  ata  dmouactag  it.  OC 
anyone  wbo.  like  Aahaaott.  feaa  tstaraata  la 
tbe  Standard  OU  c<moam.  this  Is  undacatand- 
In  addition,  Acheson   U   allied  with 


Morgan  (Ualtadatataaatsal)  via  Frad  Searls. 
a  director  of  tha  Ttoaiail  Mtw»ng  Corp.,  and 
Herbert  Swope  wboee  brother  waa.  for  many 
years,  a  director  of  General  Electric. 

A  PBsoK  PscT  anwrm  thx  sic  rm 

Tbe  M  faaxliies  of  tbe  monopolists  and 
their  lackeys  cannot  carry  on  a  war  on  their 
own  against  the  Socialist  part  of  the  wo-ld. 
Hence.  Trtiman  has  thus  far  not  dared  to 
definitely  waive  tha  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conclude  a  five-power  pact. 

No  one  should  believe  that  the  warmongers 
cannot  be  forced  to  conclude  a  peace.  This 
will  be  done  the  moment  they  will  be  Iso- 
lated and  will  have  been  denounced  before 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  humanity. 


Inland  Waterwayi  Corporatioa 


2.  The  proposal  sutnnitted  December  15. 
UH7.  by  Mr  Theodore  Brent  of  New  Orleans, 
reprascntating  the  Committee  Favoring  Priv- 
ate Operation  of  tbe  Federal  Barge  Line. 
This  offer  was  predicate  upon  Congress  pass- 
ing niiiiiillal  MgMatlon  which  wiis  not  en- 


KXTEN3ION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    KISSOCBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  of  recent 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  In- 
lana  Waterways  Corporation.  In  order 
that  the  situation  may  be  understood  I 
am  including  in  the  Rxcord  the  follow- 
ing correspondence: 

lMiju«i>  WaTxawATs  OaaaoasnoM, 
Wojihtngton.  D.  C  .  Octotar  IJ,  1951. 
Hon.  Cljuuemci  Cahmon, 

House  of  lUpresentaWMtt 

WasM  iagdsii.  D.  C. 

Mt  Oksb  CoMoaasaatAM:  Mr.  WUUam  Duval, 
assistant  clerk  to  the  Houss  Appropriatlona 
Committee,  stated  that  you  wcHld  like  an 
explanation  of  the  Item  appaarlB(  in  tbe 
St.  Louis  Giobe-Dsaasatat  on  Septaasbsr  94. 
1951.  relative  to  Cap»a>ii  IngersoU's  isslgiis 
tlon  as  President  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation. 

Under  date  of  AprU  3,  1951,  Captain  Inger- 
soll  on  bahaU  of  hfiaalf  and, certain  em- 
ployees at  tha  hatge  Ham.  aak«l  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commeroe  (or  psrmtsakm  to  submit  a 
proposal  to  orgsnlaa  a  private  corporation  to 
purcbase  or  lease  the  facilities  of  the  Ttijutmj 
Waterways  Corporation.  The  Secretary  con- 
sidered it  hlgtUy  Improper  for  him  to  grant 
such  permtaslnn.  slxtce  it  would  invxjlya  the 
saia  or  lease  of  Oovaniment  property  to  Oov- 
emment  eai9le9<sas  who  were  then  rnga^il 
in  the  manacaBMAt  of  same.  Tbe  Seeretary 
told  Captain  lagNMU  that  he  should  forget 
having  submitted  such  a  proposal  and  gfva 
bis  fuU  time  and  attention  to  tbe  operatKm 
of  tbe  line  in  tbe  liope  of  redxtclng  tha  an- 
nual deficit,  toatsad  of  attempting  to  pur- 
chaae  the  Ilae. 

Under  data  of  September  13,  19S1.  the  Sec- 
retary sgain  received  from  Captain  fngmi 
soli  and  eartaln  of  his  asaoclataa  a  raqasst  for 
permission  to  orgaalBe  a  iH-ivate  corpanMon 
to  purchase  the  aaaats  of  the  Inlaad  Water- 
ways Corporation.  The  Secretary  considered 
that  Captain  IngaraoU'a  actloa  iadteated 
gross  insubordinatlP^  and  aedHad  bta  Im- 
madtaaa  diaaaisaai.  However,  the  Secretary 
did  aaadlfy  hia  original  decision  and  per- 
mitted Captate  Xngenail  ta  rwitii  A  copy 
of  pertlnant  aoRaapaa^saaa  la  attaehad 
hereto. 

The  Olobe-Oemocrat  article  ot  September 
M.   1951.  quotes  C^Xain  IngersoU  as  saying 
that  Secretary  Sawyer  bad  turned  down  at 
laaat  lour  important  proposals  for  the  sale  of« 
tha  ajstsm.     The  four  proposals  he  rtitx*\ 
to  are: 

1.  The  pn^ioaal  of  Captain  IngersoU  dis- 
cussed above. 


3  The  proposal  by  Banry  DeBardeleben.  of 
New  Orleans,  representing  13  barge  lines  to 
leass  tbe  Inland  Waterways  Corp>oration  fa- 
cilities for  5  years  with  an  option  to  buy. 
This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  tbe  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Corporation  and  memben;  of  his  staff. 
aa  b^ng  wholly  taadaquate  for  the  purpose 
of  preaenrlne  the  '•nmmtnn  carrier  water  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  congressional  edict, 
la  addition.  It  failed  to  provide  for  the  nec- 
rehabllitatlon  of  equipment.  The 
lieaae  of  February  15.  1960.  which  in- 
eludee  tha  Secretary's  letter  of  rejection  is 
attached   hereto. 

4.  The  proposal  suboaitted  by  Arnold  G 
Stlfel.  of  St.  Louis.  repreasBttDg  a  group  of 
New  York.  New  Orleans,  and  8t  Louis  b«.nk- 
ers.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Sec- 
retary, after  oooaoltirxg  with  the  Advisory 
Board  and  ma^taacs  of  his  staff,  as  not  being 
adequate.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of 
thli  is  to  be  found  In  the  leuer  of  the  Act- 
ing Solicitor  dated  February  20.  1951.  to  Mr. 
StlfeL  a  copy  of  which  is  attached. 

With  further  reference  to  the  Glot>e-Dem- 
ocrat  article  of  September  94.  I  am  at  a  loas 
to  vmderstand  Captain  IngersoU 'i>  statement 
that  Sawyer  talks  ooa  way  and  acts  another 
The  Secretary  haa  been  oirtapoken  ui  his  de- 
sire to  transfer  «Im  opsaBttoBS  of  the  Federal 
Buf*  I^ee  to  peiwata  tatasaata  Just  as  soon 
as  private  interests  will  undnrtalce  the  re- 
apooBlblllty  of  rendering  to  the  people  in  the 
marlssltyt  Valley  the  type  of  common  car- 
rier water  acrvtee  n-^ati'vil  by  statute  The 
Secrstary  haa  eaeoorapMI  tiie  submia-sion  of 
oSars  and  when  saaM  have  been  rejected  he 
has  Invited  revised  propoaals  m  the  hope  ol 
obtaining  an  ofler  which  be  could  accept  un- 
der existliig  law. 

Tbe  Secretary  has.  however,  m^ed  the  Con- 
gress to  appaapaiata  aaflBMDt  fonds  to  re- 
h^dBtaia  tha  Oseporattap  ao  aa  tc  replace 
that  portion  of  Its  boats  aad  baryes  which 
are  ctoatOexe.  and  which  ruige  from  20  to 
M  years  of  age.  He  feels  that  the  Corpora- 
tion can  then  be  put  on  a  paying  basis  with 
no  further  loas  to  the  Pee^val  Treasury   can 

the  people  ia  tiM  MMslaalppt  1MUe> .  and  can 
operate  on  a  aooad  teaMlal  basti.  thereby 
enhancing  tha  oppuctuntty  for  sale  to  private 

operators. 

If  tbere  is  any  additional  information  you 
desire,  pleane  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

SOtTTH  TlIMBI-I.  Jr. 


SKn^cMBKa  21.  1951. 
Hon.  Craxlxs  Sawtol. 

Secretary  o/  Commtnt. 

Wathinfton.  D.  C. 
Mt    Oaaa   Ma.    aacKETAar      Ttiis    letter    is 
my  realgnatlon 

Wban  I  aoeeptad  the  position  of  president 
ot  tha  Iiilaad  WaHmwt^  Oarp':)ratlon  5  years 
ago  It  WM  with  Httta  haowledge  of  tbe  task 
I  was  undertakv)^.  I  found  a  vast  and  mori- 
bund Government  enterprise  with  no  duec- 
tion  and  little  hope  for  the  future.  My 
of  this  enterprise  convinced  roe 
Ik  waa  the  intent  or  Congress  27  years 
ago  that  It  be  converted  into  a  successful 
private  anterpriss  as  rapidly  as  pcsatble. 
Toward  this  stngla  goal  I  have  labored  under 
succeeding  Secretaries  of  Commerce. 

It  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  to  aa- 
eure  the  sBstetance  of  ass  capable  a  staff  aa 
can  be  found  In  tha  river  business:  the  maaa* 
ure  of  tbair  worth  eaa  be  seen  in  tbe  prog- 
have    mada    frum    multimtlltno 
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dolUr   annual   leases   to  the   modest   profit 
achieved  In  the  year  Ju«T  ended 

Pro^resa  toward  flnancJal  succeaa  has  been 
made  unduly  difficult  by  tho  well-known 
dubloua  condition  or  the  Corporation  s  tteet. 
and  I  have  accordingly  watched  with  hope 
and  disappointment  the  repeated  etJorU  to 
secure  funds  from  Congress  taid  the  Con- 
press"  refusal  to  finance  this  enterprise  fur- 
ther. 

Althotigh  I  was  a  little  ski-pllcal  of  the 
willingness  of  private  capital  to  take  on 
the  burden  of  this  enterprise  In  the  light 
of  Its  record,  nevertheless  I  encouraged  and 
fostered  the  several  would-be  purchasers  who 
have  cot^e  forward  In  the  las'.  5  years,  and 
have  bctn  concerned  at  their  regular  failure 
to  conclude  a  purchase  of  the  Corporation. 
The  recent  failure  to  s^jcure  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  commercial  financing 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fleet  convinced 
me  and  my  st*JT  that  only  by  the  sale  of 
the  Corporation  as  a  Romg  concern  could 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  fleet  be  accom- 
plUhed  and  the  future  of  the  Corporation 
assured  We  believe  that  only  as  a  free 
enterprise  can  this  barg-^  line  rebuild  Itself 
and  survive  to  perfonn  the  services  which 
have  become  so  vital  to  the  shipping  public 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley 

Accordingly  after  endless  study  we  pre- 
pared and  subniltted  to  you  a  proposal  that 
the  management  staff  the  men  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  survival  of  the 
enterprise,  organize  a  private  corporation 
to  purchase  and  operate  the  facilities  of 
tie  Inland  Wat^Tways  Corporation  We  were 
confident  that  as  a  free  enterprise  we  could 
finance  the  necessary-  rehabilitation  and  op- 
erate the  harv*  line  succesfifuUy  This  pro- 
posal represenied  the  culmination  of  5  years' 
work  to  me  and  Its  rejection  leaves  me, 
Its  chief  architect,  no  alternative  but  to 
resign,  effective  at  your  convenience 

The  work  of  the  past  5  years  has  been  an 
absorbing  task,  rewarding  In  many  ways. 
It  Is  with  considerable  reltictance  that  i 
leave  it.  but  since  I  cannot  sympathlre  with 
the  further  continuation  of  the  Inland 
-.'^Waterways  Corporation  as  a  Government  en- 
j/^  terprlse,   my   usefulness   Is  obviously  at  an 

end. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.   C.   iNCERSOLL,  Jr. 

Septembex  21,  1851. 
Capt    A.  C   iNcrasoLL,  Jr 

Inland  WateTways  Corporation. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

DxAK  CAPTAn*  iKcmsotx:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  September  21  In  which  you  resign 
your  position  with  Inl-nd  Waterways  Corpo- 
latlon.  This  will  constitute  my  acceptance 
of  your  resignation,  and  I  have  named  Mr 
W  C.  OUphant  as  acting  president.  He  will 
relieve  you  on  Tuesday    September  25.   1951. 

I  Will  comment  ujx)n  only  one  of  the  points 
made  In  your  letter.  As  you  well  know.  I 
too.  have  had  as  a  final  goal  the  transfer 
of  this  enterprise  from  CJovernment  to  pri- 
vate operailun  under  the  conditions  which 
the  Congress  has  laid  down  Meanwhile  we 
are  obliged  to  operate  the  line  and  this  can- 
not be  accomplished  successfuHy  by  em- 
ployees who  are  giving  their  attention  to 
the  poastblllty  of  winding  It  up.  In  order 
to  make  my  position  clear.  I  will  not.  as 
a  matter  of  public  policv  consider  the  sale 
of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  U)  any 
of  Its  empioyeea.  past  or  present 

With  kindest  p«rr8on»l  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chaelcs  SawTot.  • 
Secreta'^y  of  Commeret. 

(Coplea  to  Mr.  Henry  Scharer  and  Mr. 
South  Trimble.) 

StPTtMBZR   26.    1951. 

UeBtorandum  to  Mr.  W^  O.  OUphant.  Act- 
ing Prealdent. 
It  may  be  well  for  me  to  send  tbU  message 
to  order  to  dispel  any  concern  on   the  part 


of  empluyee><  of  the  barge  line  who  signed 
the  request  for  i;>ennl8Slon  to  purchaae  which 
was  engineered  and  promoted  by  Mr.  A  C. 
Ingersoll.  Jr..  ikhlle  serving  as  President  of 
the  Corporation. 

The  Secretary  decided  to  discharge  Mr.  In- 
gersoll  and  asked  for  hla  resignation  when 
It  became  clear  that  he  waa  persisting.  In 
spite  of  Instructions  from  the  Secretary,  In 
his  effort  to  engineer  the  purchase  of  the 
barge  line  from  the  Federal  Oovertunent. 
While  the  Secretaxy  felt  that  the  sole  Inter- 
est of  the  employees  should  be  In  making  it 
a  success  and  not  In  preparing  to  liquidate 
It  he  believes  the  responsibility  for  this  ac- 
tlv  it y  rested  entirely  with  Mr  IngersoU.  The 
S^^:retary  of  Commerce  has  told  me  that  no 
one  of  them  need  worry  alX3Ut  his  Job.  and  I 
would  like  to  have  you  p&is  this  word  on. 

Now  that  Mr  IngersoU  is  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. I  know  that  thoe*  remaining  will  give 
lo^-al  and  enthusiastic  suppxjrt  to  making  the 
operation  a  success  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shippers  of  the  Midwest. 

SotTH  Trimble.  Jr. 
Chairman,  Advisory  Board. 

DNrriD  States  Dxp.«tmknt 

or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  15,  1950. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer 
today  announced  that,  after  a  thorough 
review  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  he  had  rejected  a  pro- 
posal by  a  group  of  private  carriers  for  leas- 
iQg  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  Cor- 
fioration.  The  pjroposal  was  rejected.  Secre- 
tary Sawyer  said,  because  it  failed  to  make 
adequate  proviaion  for  rehabilitation  neces- 
sary to  provide  proper  service  to  the  public, 
j)artlcularly  to  small  shippers,  and  becaxise 
it  did  not  make  adequate  provision  for  get- 
ting   Che   Government   out   of   the   business. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  transferring  the  Federal  Barge  Line  to 
private  hands  under  conditions  providing  as- 
liurance  of  satisfactory  service  and  reason- 
able expectation  of  profit.  He  stated  fur- 
ther that  he  would  be  glad  to  consider  any 
proposal  that  would  accomplish  that  result. 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  F.  DeBardeleben.  of 
Birmingham,  Ala  .  who  represented  the  pri- 
vate carriers.  Secretary  Sawyer  said:  "The 
proposal,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
Federal  Barge  Line  with  the  most  modem 
and  eCScient  equipment,  without  which  I 
do  net  consider  satisfactory  op)eratlon  of 
the  line  possible,  either  In  terms  of  service 
rendered  or  of  financial  returns.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  private  enterprlie  can 
provide  the  type  of  service  called  for  with- 
out the  equipment  needed  to  do  the  Job." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  rehabili- 
tation was  of  particular  Importance  In  pro- 
viding satisfactory  service  to  small  shippers 

of  less  than  barge-load  merchandlae  tnifDe. 

The  reaction  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation  was  expressed 
in  a  resolution  on  the  projxwal  which  It 
adopted  at  its  meeting  last  week  in  St. 
Louis.    Tbe  t«zt  of  the  molutlon  follows : 

"While  the  board  favors  transfer  of  th« 
F»deral  B-irge  Line  to  private  enterprise  un- 
der conditions  assuring  satisfactory  common 
carrier  service  and  rates,  the  Board  does  not 
consider  that  the  pr^poeed  lease  give  this 
assurance.  The  Board  recommends  that 
further  efforts  be  made  to  get  a  completely 
satisfactory  proposal  for  private  operation  of 
the  Federal  Barge  Line  which  would  provide 
assurance  ol  i^atisfactory  service  at  reason- 
able rates  thrcu^'h  rehabilitation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Barge  Line  with  the  most  modern  and 
elBctent  ccjuipmenc.  The  Board  also  recom- 
mends that  any  lease  or  sale  should  provide 
that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  take  over  the 
rights  and  UabllltieK  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  with  respect  to  terminals. 
Since  the  Board  U  (t  the  opinion  that  the 
iniprovementa  contemplated  in  the  rehablli- 
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tatloa  program  now  before  Congress  win  be 
ne  led  affr  as  well  as  betort  transfer  to 
prlvaVe  opemtlon  and  cannot  be  delayed 
wltholit  aolously  ei.dangering  the  services 
rend^ed  by  Inland  Waterways  Corporstlon, 
the  loerd  strongly  recommends  t^ft  the 
8ecr«^U7  urge  prompt  completion  of  con- 
gressional srtion  authorizing  and  making  ap- 
piroprlatlons  far  the  proposed  rehabilitation." 

Meffibers  of  the  Advleory  Board  are:  T.  J. 
Maiafty,  Chicago,  ni.;  George  Call.  Slouz 
CltyTflowa:  Frank  «.  Bofurgeols.  New  Or- 
leans] La.:  Col.  Malcolm.  Elliott,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.:  Thomas  N.  Beach.  Blrmlnghar- .  Ala.; 
Henrf  M.  Baskervllle.  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
and  thalrman.  South  Trimble.  Jr. 

Th#  Inland  Waterways  Corporatlcn.  or- 
gsnliftd  as  a  Government  agency,  took  over 
oper^lon  of  the  Mississippi -Warrior  senrlce 
from  the  War  Department  In  1924.  T^e 
Corporation  was  transfemd  to  the  Corn- 
merct  Department  In  1939.  It  operates  over 
8.300  miles  of  riverway  through  21  munici- 
pally; owned  or  leased  terminals.  In  addition 
to  niany  private  terminals.  Its  equipment 
cons^ts  of  21   boats  and  some   250   barg». 

The  text  of  Secretary  Sawyer's  letter  to  Jlr. 
DeBatr ieleben  is  attached: 

Peb8:uast  14.  1950 
F.  DxBaaoKLZBEN, 

Birmingham.  Ala. 
Duka  Ma.  DxBakocleben  :  I  have  given  ca  "e- 
ful  cpnsideration  to  the  proposal  for  leasing 
the  Federal  Barge  Line  which  you  made  on 
behif  of  a  number  of  private  carriers  In 
yotui  letter  of  January  12.  1950.  I  have  also 
had  py  staff  review  the  proposal  and,  as  j  ou 
knowTthe  matter  has  been  submitted  to  'he 
Adviory  Board  of  the  Inland  Waterwiys 
Corporation,  and  their  recommendations 
havs  been  obtained. 

When  I  undertook  responsibility  for  Jie 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation  as  Secretary 
of  Oommerce,  I  reviewed  the  entire  matter 
to  determine  whether  operation  of  the  Cor- 
poration by  the  Government  was  still  ne<  es- 
saryjand  in  the  best  inierests  at  the  pu  )llc 
and  xhe  Government.  This  review  led  mo  to 
the  Conclusion  that  satisfactory  common  ( ar- 
rleriaemce,  particularly  for  less  than  baige- 
loadl  merchandise  traffic,  can  t>e  provided  at 
reaapnable  rates,  on  a  profitable  basis,  but 
onlj  If  the  Federal  Barge  Line  is  thoroujihly 
rehabilitated  and  modernized  with  the  most 
up-to-date  and  efficient  equipment,  bott  on 
the  water  and  at  the  terminals.  The  s?rv- 
ice  provided  by  the  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the 
lnt«rated  tow  demonstrates  the  benefits  of 
mo^m  and  efficient  equipment.  It  wa;;  on 
the  basis  of  this  study  and  this  experience 
that  I  have  recommended  the  rehabilitation 
program  now  under  consideration  by  Con- 
grei.  If  the  line  were  rehabilitated  and 
modernized  In  accordance  with  this  prog-am, 
I  aiA  convinced  that  private  enterprise  w  stild 
find  It  desirable  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  ttie  line,  on  terms  satisfactory  both  tc  the 
GoUernment'B  fnandal  Interests  and  tc  the 

Intarests  of  the  customers  of  the  line  and  the 
pul^ic  generally. 

I  have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
proposal  you  have  submitted,  because  It  ap- 
pealed that  It  might  provide  a  suitable  means 
of  Irlnglng  about  a  transfer  of  the  lire  to 
prlSate  hands.  However,  on  the  basis  o"  our 
stully  of  the  proposal.  I  have  oome  tc  the 
cox^ltislon  that  the  proposal  does  not  pro- 
vldf  a  satisfactory  basis  for  termlnatu  n  of 
thei  Government's  activities. 

Tlie  proposal.  In  my  opinion,  does  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  rehablUt  ttlon 
of  the  Federal  Barge  Line  with  the  most 
mo^lem  and  efficient  equipment,  without 
which  I  do  not  consider  satisfactory  opera- 
tion of  the  line  possible,  either  In  ten  as  of 
service  rendered  or  of  finimcial  ret'irns. 
Neither  the  Government  nor  private  tnter- 
prl#e  can  provide  the  type  of  service  <*lled 
for :  without  the  equipment  needed  \  o  do 
the]  Job. 

I|i   addition,   the   proposal.   limited   as   it 
is   to    the    transportation   facilities,    ^rauld 
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leave  the  Ooremment  encumbered  with  re- 
aponslbtlitles  and  financial  llabtlltles  with 
raspect  to  the  terminals  served  by  snd  serr- 
Ing^  the  line.  wltluMit  control  over  the  traffic 
for  which  the  terminals  were  built  and 
without  an  asstnvd  income  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  Involved  This  would 
leave  the  Government  In  an  iwtenable  po- 
sition. Furthermore.  I  am  as  much  Inter- 
ested In  getting  the  Oovemment  out  of  the 
terminal  business  as  I  am  In  getting  It  out 
of  the  barge  boslnMS. 

Accordingly.  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 
proposal  made  In  your  letter  of  January  12. 

1950 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  you  hare  made 
to  reach  the  goal  we  both  wish  to  reach, 
transfer  of  the  Fadaral  Barge  Une  to  private 
hands,  under  conditions  providing  assoranoe 
of  satisfactory  service  to  the  ctistomsra  uf 
the  line  and  the  public  generally  and  pro- 
viding a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit 
for  the  business,  without  which  satisfac- 
tory service  would  not  be  possible.  If  the 
group  you  represent  cotild  present  s  pro- 
posal which  would  give  more  adequate  as- 
surance of  accomplishing  tbese  ends.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  consider  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cbarles  Sawtes. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

FsaBDA>T  20.  1951. 
Mr.  ASKOLD  O.  9nrcL, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

DKsa  Ms.  Stxtel:  In  your  letter  to  me  of 
February  15,  1951.  you  request  further  Infor- 
mation atKJUt  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
cUion  that  the  proposal  made  by  your  group 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  was  not  acceptable. 

As  your  letter  Indicates,  the  Secretary  haa 
on  numerous  occasions  stated  that  he  wishes 
to  'carry  out  the  duty  Imposed  on  him  by 
law  to  sell  the  Federal  Barge  Line  to  private 
Interests,  as  soon  as  the  various  statutory 
requirements  have  been  met.  if  an  offer  Is 
received  which  he  considers  acceptable,  both 
from  the  potni,  of  view  of  the  Government's 
financial  Interests  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  protection  of  the  territory  served  by  the 
line  thirough  assurance  of  continued  service. 

As  your  letter  also  indicates.  Assistant  Sec- 
reCsry  Davis,  Mr.  Trimble,  and  I  felt  that  the 
proposal  submitted  by  your  group  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1931,  deserved  thorough  consideration 
by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways CorporaUon  and  by  the  Secretary,  as  It 
provided  for  an  Investment  of  new  capltsd  in 
the  business  and  for  a  substantial  pundwae 
price,  even  if  aocnewhat  dalaywi.  and  as  it 
provided  some  degree  of  assurance  that  con- 
tinued service  would  be  provided.  Whether 
the  offer  t7ould  be  accepted,  we  could  not. 
of  course,  state,  though  we  were  compelled 
to  point  out  that  some  of  the  secondary  con- 
ditions specified  were  clearly  not  acceptable. 

such  as  the  commltiDeiit  to  provide  steel  and 
the  commitment  to  provide  an  RFC  loan. 

In  acccrdanos  wlth~  our  advtoe  to  joo.  tbe 
propooal  was  presented  to  the  Advtecry  Board 
and  to  the  Secretary,  and.  as  my  letter  o< 
February  10.  1951.  stated,  the  nuitter  was  re- 
viewed and  considered  at  length  by  both  the 
BoATd  and  tbe  Secretary. 

It  was  on  the  bttsU  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Board,  and  his  own  re- 
view of  the  proposal,  that  tbe  Secretary  de- 
cided not  to  accept  the  proposal.  I  under- 
atand  that  this  declakm  was  based  partly  oa 
his  opinion  tbat  tbe  offer  did  not  oooapen- 
sate  tbe  Government  adequately  for  tlie 
property  to  be  tr&naferred.  and  partly  on  hfts 
(pinion  that  tbe  proposal  did  not  provide 
suflSclent  assurance  that  the  service  now 
provided  by  the  line  could  be  maintained  In 
the  future.  The  Secretary's  decUtoo-  was 
not  based,  of  course,  on  the  reesostaWeoess 
or  falmeea  of  the  proposal,  but  upon  his 
opinion  (A  the  desirability  of  the  proposal  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  territory  sored 
by  the  line. 


I  had  Intended  in  my  letter  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  you  In  person,  or  with  your 
group,  the  factors  which  entered  into  his 
decision.  If  you  would  care  to  do  so.  Please 
let  me  know  If  you  would  like  me  to  make  an 
appointment  with  him  for  ttala  purpose,  or  if 
I  can  be  of  any  farOMr  aiiitainis  to  you. 
Sincerely  youia. 

Mattbxw  Halb. 

Acting  Solicitor. 
(Copies  to  Mr.  Trimble.  Assistant  Secretary 
Davis.) 


Governor    Murray,   of    Oklahoma,    Blasts 
Federal  Dominatioo  of  States 


EXTENSION  OF  PEMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWAbE 

OF   OKrjiHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSBNTATIVIS 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951  \ 

Mr  SCHWABE  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  app)eared  >v  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  of  October  18.  1951.  Our  Gov- 
ernor. Go  ernor  Murray,  of  Oklahoma, 
blasts  Federal  domination  of  the  States. 
It  is  worthy  of  interest  for  the  reason 
that  Governor  Murray  is  a  rtanch  Dem- 
ocrat and  apparently  is  convinced  that 
the  FjHleral  Govrnment  is  dominating 
the  States  to  a  degree  that  is  almost 
intolcra*  le. 

The  article  follows: 

V-casAT  Blasts  FcnaaAL  Domu«/itiom  or 

Statts 
Chicago,  Ocoboi  It. — Gov.  Jotmston  Mur- 
ray, ot  Oklahoma,  toda;  charged  tLat  the 
national  administration  la  vtoUting  "every 
conception  of  States'  rlgbts  and  local  self- 
control."  and  called  up  the  plain  folks  to 
atop  it  wltli  his  <Hie-word  prescription — 
ac^im. 

Murray,  addressing  ttw  QnMed  3tet«s  In- 
depend'  t  Telephone  Association  bare,  urged 
the  peopl  to  put  t  n  end  to  centralised  power 
in  Wa^ilngton  by  returning  more  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  States. 

"The  National  Govemment."  said  Murray 
In  a  speech  he  called  nonpolltlv.Ai .  "to  keep 
up  the  ever-increasing  hordes  that  have  at- 
tached themselves  like  leeches  t(>  tbe  body 
politic,  has  invaded  every  Juiown  Seld  at  tax- 
ation— a  th-ng.  which  ptior  to  passage  of  the 
Income-tax  amendment,  was  virtually  un- 
known. 

"And  we  now  fiid  both  the  Stains  and  tbe 
National  Oovemment  alike  ImpcslD^  every 
concelvatde  type  and  kind  of  tazte. 

Tbatl  not  ali."  he  warned.  'Wlalle  one 
borde  imp^^— «■  another  Is  delviz.g  Into  the 
depths  of  human  Ingenuity,  seeking  to  in- 
vent more  and  dlSoent  kinds  to  impose." 
DwelUng  at  great  length  on  hew  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country  was  boi'n.  and  the 
Ideals  which  were  incorporated  Uito  it.  Mur- 
ray said  that  such  overlapping  as'  the  power 
to  tax  never  entered  into  tlie  mlnils  or 
thoughts  of  tbe  Founding  Fathers  of  tbla 
great  Nation. 

The  Oklahoma  chief  executive  declared  his 
qieech  was  strictly  nonpolltica: .  then  ex- 
plained why.  As  be  did  so,  toere  was  a 
dBgisc  of  contradiction  in  bis  staSsaasnt. 
particularly  as  to  his  crltldaBi  of  tbe  prsasnt 
National  Government. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  governor  de- 
clared he  would  not  join  a  States'  rights 
revolt  against  the  administration.  Be  said 
he  would  stick  with  the  regular  DemocraUc 
Party. 

•ajBt  me  say  *  •  •  that  my  remarks 
here  are  tnte-aded  to  be.  and  are.  acrlctiy 
nonpoiitical  and  that  the  evUs  at  which  I 


speak  are  ss  strong  In  one  localtty  as  they 
are  in  another. 

"It  Is  the  over-all  trends  to  whlcii  I  refer, 
and  not  to  specific  Instances,  and  therefore 
when  I  spnak  of  the  National  Governntent. 
or  of  State  governments,  let  it  not  be  con- 
strued tbat  I  aaa  i|*eaklag  ta  condemnation 
of  tbe  present  admtnislraiacm.* 

Later,  he  aaid.  "It  is  not  my  Intention 
here  to  enter  into  a  defensive  discussion  of 
tlie  national  tendencies." 

Murray  said  that  although  from  time  to 
time,  since  the  Constitutlao  was  framed. 
otiaienghtt  were  made  to  eoJarge  the  powers 
off  tbe  eentral  OorertuBent  and  limit  the 
aovcrelgnty  of  the  States  " 

Then  he  stated  "until  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  •  •  •  we  regained  what  might 
be  termed  a  constitutional  equilibrium."  but 
ttaet  during  that  g»-y«ar  period  "we  find  the 
ark  wbleb  eesMalae  tbe  ixyvenar.t  softly 
drirttog  Miwaid  tbe  pi  sitplss  of  doom  ' 

He  tbea  ebetgsd  that  the  gradual  and 
willing  surrender  that  has  been  made  by  tbe 
people  and  tbe  States  to  the  central  Gov- 
ernment Is  more  responsible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's ecMiomic  Ills  than  any  other  sin- 
gle contributing  factor  known  to  us  ar  this 
time 

"Sure."  be  declared.  **We  etias.  condemn. 
criticise,  and  castigate  toe  Prealdent.  Con- 
gress, the  bureaucrats,  an^  the  many  alpha- 
betical divisions  of  the  National  Government 
for  a  condition  which  we  know  is  wrong, 
and  which  is  gradually  but  surely  leading 
us  to  the  place  where  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  of   the  States   will   vanish   into 

He  said  many  of  tbe  surren^k  he  charged 
to  people  and  the  States  have  been  made 
under  tbe  "sugar-coated  gtdse  of  benefits  to 
be  received."  Under  such  conditions,  he 
contended,  the  National  Oovemment  Is  tak- 
ing from  tbe  States  their  rights  and  prlvUeees 
In  matters  of  education,  public  r^rads.  pubUc 
bealtli.  and  the  nke. 

This,  the  States  have  deliberately  placed 
Into  the  lap  of  the  Federal  Government  and. 
in  ^ect.  said :  ~Here  Is  our  business,  here  are 
our  rights,  here  are  our  Individual  privileges. 
Tske  them^.  become  our  master,  let  us  be  yuur 
slaves."  Murray  said. 

**8o."  declared  Murray  dramatically,  "while 
these  seeming  benefits  flew  back,  by  reason 
of  our  surrenders,  to  us  from  the  N  a  clonal 
GoTcmment.  we  should  pause,  think,  and 
look  to«fard  the  borlson  when  we  come  to  the 
.  end  c<  the  traO  and  stead  dejected  looking 
into  tbe  abyss,  tbe  lest  vaetigs  of  individual- 
ism  and  retained  power  torn  from  us.  while 
we  are  ground  away  and  rendered  Uleless.  ^in 
inflnitestm&l  cog  in  Uie  wheels  of  statism.  ' 

Murray  called  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
many  of  these  powers  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  exercisiag.  tedey — which  he  said  vio- 
late every  coniaspftton  of  States'  rights  and 
local  aclf-controi — have  bean  caused  by  the 
Willful  and  voluntary  surrender  by  the  States 
of  their  own  rights  and  privileges. 

"Tear  after  year,  ■lasloii  after  session,  we 
find  our  State  legislatures  entering  into  com- 
pacts, passing  laws  autnorlsing  the  creation 
at  entitles  wliich  have  for  tbetr  purpose  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government  and  sur- 
rendering tbe  rlgbts  of  the  States  to  exercise 
their  puwee  ta  ssalli  ■■  tuch  as  public  welfare 
and  many  utbeis  of  vast  importance. 

**We  know  full  well  when  we  do  it  that  if 
the  Federal  OoeeniBicot  is  going  to  under- 
write a  progrmm  fdr  say  pwpose.  that  u  is 
going  to  f^TFTltt  eomplcte  control  over  the 
project  so  underwrtnten  wtiatever  it  may  be." 
Mtirray  continued. 

He  said  the  advoeatea  oC  strong  centralt». 
tlon  are  neitbsr  wUBng  to  rest  nor  be  satis- 
fied, they  seek  new  to  enter  tbe  ttU»  of  pri- 
vate industry,  private  prnfssslofis.  and  that 
xhkt  is  particularly  tros  tn  the  put^llc  utili- 
ties dtvtsion  of  prlvste  enterprise. 

He  then  explained  why  he  vetoed  the  Rtiral 
Telepboae  Acs  passe*  by  tbe  Oklihoma  Legls- 
lattiTc  lae 
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"I  vetoed  it  becaus*  tt  wnnwil  to  b«  an 
effort  to  strcnstben  tb*  tbaory  ot  strcng 
t—liillithin  uw:  ipecul  prlvUccw  luBtead 
of  «B  atfvocaticai  of  th*  soTcratgn  rlgbta  oT 
tlSfe  State,"  b«  declared 

T  miffai  have  been  wrong,  but  to  m*  It 
feeemed  to  be  an  act  that  had  for  it«  pur- 
pcse  broadening  tbe  pite  tbrougb  tehJch  tiie 
Faderal  Oovernnaent  might  m.ade  a  private 
ulllliy."  Murray  said. 

He  said  he  <x^u!d  hnd  no  reason  why  a  oo- 
opuaUve  corp</ratlcn  should  enjoy  special 
piiTU«ges  and  Unraun)iie«i  simply  because  tt 
bore  the  name    •cxwjperatlve." 

"I  ha.ve  long  taken  the  position  that  such 
exemptions  m  the  matu-r  of  taxation  when- 
ever and  wherever  granted,  are  basically. 
lundiiOtentiLUy.  and  economically  un*ound. 
My  father  (W  H  Alfalfa  Blir  Murray^ 
beloi*  me  advocated  thi«  doctrine,  Murray 
said,  "and  viguroufily  opposed  tax  exemptions 
while  be  'vas  Governor  of  Oklahoma. 

"But  other  admiuistraUona  have  seen  fit 
to  grant  special  tax  exeoxpttuns  uutil  those 
exeuipi  almost  e;,ual  the  number  of  thofe 
who  pay.  In  fact,  they  may  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  those  whu  pay,"  he  s&id. 

Murray  then  suid  the  plain  folks  hare 
been  sleeping,  and  that  Rip  Va.T  Winicle  waa 
a  piker  as  cimipared  to  the  sleeping  proclivi- 
ties of  the  taxpaying  American  citizen  who 
ought  to  be  awake. 

He  declared  the  Oklahoma  Legulature  re- 
cei^-ed  his  requ^ts  for  rigid  economy  in  State 
government  with  fear  and  trembling. 

"Througho'it  the  sessinn."  he  charged.  "I 
was  never  able  to  create  the  public  demand" 
for  his  Innovation?,  such  as  retrenchment  in 
Government  activities,  abolltloiji  of  overlap- 
ping boards,  commissicns,  and  depurtraent. 
and  a  complete  new  system  of  tax  evaluation 
and  assessment 

He  said  the  plain  folks  ought  to  be  willing 
to  surrender  some  Individual  liberties  and 
their  States  soma  sovereignty  when  matters 
of  nation*!  security  are  in  jeopardy,  but  that 
In  otir  zeal  o  give,  they  must  not  fiul  to  say 
to  the  Federal  Governmeat : 

"These  rights  and  privileges  (temporary 
surrender  In  time  of  emergency )  must  be  re- 
turned when  the  emergency  ceases  to  exist." 
In  conclusion,  Ocvemer  Murray  said  that 
unless  a  man  la  willing  to  flght  for  what  he 
believes  Is  right  In  the  administration  of  his 
government:  fight  until  he  is  bloody  and 
beAten,  then  stagger  to  his  feet  and  fight 
aome  more  he  should  not  be  heard  to  com- 
plain about  the  manner  in  which  :t  it  op- 
erated. 

"On  the  other  hand,  you  show  me  a  clti- 
eenshlp  that  Is  Informed,  alert,  and  which 
approaches,  and  which  considers  the  busi- 
ness of  Its  goveiT.ment  a  part  of  Its  business, 
end  I  will  show  you  a  nation  that  will  stand 
against  the  ravages  of  "isms,"  creeds,  and 
time." 
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All  Esfkecrt  Are  More  or  Lets  Deintc  h 
Tkdr  OpuuoB  Tbat  0«r  Coal  Retervet 
WiU  Gready  Outlast,  by  HsadrcJs  of 
Ycartf  Ow  Sapfrfj  of  Pctroleaai  tad 
Natanl  Ga« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

OF  ALABAJHA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRESKfTATIVIS 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  civ- 
fUzatlon  Is  powered  by  the  fuels  which 
tivt  man  the  energy  wa'  which  to  build. 
and  with  which  to  make  war.    All  our 


sources  of  enenry — coal.  wood,  water 
power,  oil.  natural  gas.  atomic  power, 
power  from  the  sun^  rays — are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  On  the  one  hand 
we  must  conserve,  and  on  the  other  de- 
velop the  most  efBcient  means  of  using 
the  energy  sources  we  have.  This  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  assured 
reserves  cf  petroleum  are  only  16  times 
the  recent  a-^erace  annual  production. 
The  assured  reserves  of  natural  gas  are 
only  38  times  the  recent  average  annual 
production.  Of  course,  it  is  recognized 
that  new  sources  in  the  course  of  ex- 
ploration and  development  will  be  found. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  States  w:-ilch  has  been 
definitely  tested  by  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas  only  2  percent  has  proved  to  be 
productive. 

On  the  other  hand  the  recoverable  re- 
serves of  coal  in  the  United  States 
amount  to  484  times  the  recent  average 
annual  production. 

Some  experimentation  is  being  carried 
on  bv  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  the  field  of  coal  gasification,  such 
as  the  experiment  at  Gorgas,  in  the  Sev- 
enth Congrei^onal  District  of  Alabama, 
which  is  a  joint  endeavor  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the   Jabama  Power  Co. 

It  is  my  judgmn*:  that  all  experimen- 
tation in  the  field  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  should  be  speeded  up  against  the 
day  when  the  drain  on  our  petroleum 
fuels  may  be  so  heavy  as  to  make  it 
immediately  practical  that  we  go  into 
fliidespread  production  of  synthetic  liq- 
uid fuels.  I  think  the  day  has  arrived 
when  our  experimentation  in  this  field 
should  be  jreatly  expanded.  Jt  was  with 
this  though  I  in  mind  that  I  introduced 
in  this  session  of  Congress  House  Res- 
olution 471.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  for 
experiments  m  underground  ga.sificatlon 
of  coal  and  lignite,  oil  shale,  and  other 
carbonaceous  deposits  to  promote  the 
national  defense  and  increase  the  en- 
ergy and  chemical  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty -second  Congress  will 
take  this  bill  up  and  pass  it  to  the  end 
that  experimentation  in  this  field  may 
point  the  way  to  new  methods  in  the 
use  of  the  energy  inherent  in  coal. 

The  experiments  in  coal  gasification, 
such  as  Uie  one  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  can  be 
regarded  m  the  light  of  national  insur- 
ance arainst  the  day  when  our  need  for 
synthetic  liquid  fuels  may  become  acute. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  coal  industry  has  had 
its  troubles  for  several  years  now.  In 
1949  the  economy  of  many  areas  de- 
pendent upt  n  coal  sutlered  greatly.  The 
coal -producing  part  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
srressional  District  of  Alabama,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, suffered  considerably.  In  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bill— H.  R.  7660— providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  study  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems of  the  coal  indiistry  and  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Its 
findings  and  recommendations,  I  be- 
lieve we  made  a  mistake  in  our  failure 
to  enact  this  bill  Into  law.  True  enough, 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  impact 
of  the  Korean  war  and  our  resulting 
preparedness    program    have    Improved 


the  Immediately  existing  condition.'  in 
the  <oal  Indtistry,  but  I  believe  the  un- 
derlying problems  in  th*»  industry  are 
jrst  as  great  now  as  they  were  then 

I  (Relieve  now  is  an  excellent  time  for 
the  appointment  of  a  coQunissioc  to 
study  the  coal  industry,  so  that  it  might 
makt  a  more  objective  study  and  InvisU- 
gatran  when  the  immediate  conditiors  of 
uneiitployement  in  the  industry  are  not 
as  pressing  as  they  will  likely  became 
wheU  the  present  war  and  defense  jiro- 
grartt  are  over. 

O^e  happy  development  for  the  :oal 
industry  in  recent  years  is  the  expend- 
ing ttse  of  coal  for  generation  of  ele<tric 
power.  In  1950  the  utilities  of  the  Na- 
tion used  92.0OO.0C0  tons  of  coal— 18  per- 
cent of  the  national  production. 

Afl  least  one  eminent  authority  has 
estiiaated  that  the  lise  of  kilowatt-hours 
of  efcctricity  will  expand  from  the  :;75.- 
000.909,000  of  1950  to  634.000.000.000  in 
1965,  or  an  increase  of  250  percent  it  the 
n3xt  15  years.  It  is  then  estimated  that 
the  electrical  industry  will  use  211.00(i,000 
tons,  of  coal  ar.nually,  or  41  jjercent 
of  tie  production  rate  of  1950. 

Tie  Alabama  coal  fields  will,  of  co  irse. 
Shane  in  this  increased  use  of  coal  for 
electrical  generation. 

Mk*.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  major  porticn  of 
a  very  fine  address  entitled  'The  Ptture 
Outlook  of  the  Fuel  Supply  for  the 
Southeast."  delivered  by  Dr.  Miltoa  H. 
Fles,  consulting  mining  engineer,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  before  the  Southeastern 
Elecjtric  Exchange,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
October  4.  1951,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
present  and  future  developments  in  the 
field  of  coal  and  other  basic  fuels.  The 
address  follows: 
Thi  iPuTuai  Outlook  or  thm  Fun.  StrFPi  t  fob 

TBS  SOCTHJUOT 

(By  MUton  H.  Ptes) 

M$  reason  for  accepting  the  invlUUan  to 
talk  with  you  about  fuel  is  to  pay  mv  res.pects 
tmd,  as  a  mining  engineer,  to  acluiov  ledg* 
tbe  noteworthy  and  conspicuous  acJilevw- 
meoai  ot  ttt  utility  engineer*  wiio  ba\  e  en- 
ablof  Om  people  of  our  covatry  ••  a  vhole 
dtulkxg  tbe  past  10  yean  to  obtain  a  pr3dvct 
so  eOsentlal  to  their  daUy  Uvea  on  a  coat  basis 
equal  to  or  less  than  that  which  preval  led  at 
the  beginning  of  thla  decade,  desplt*  the 
Inominate  Increases  In  every  Item  whlcii  goes 
to  nl^ke  that  cost. 

Tae  Increase  during  the  10-year  ]icrtod 
1O38U0  In  essential  -TMnlMtlrt  nsr iwsrj 
to  tae  operation  and  matetsnanee  ot  ut  times 
run4  something  like  thla:  Building  mat^rlais. 
114  percent;  structural  steel.  68  pe-csnt: 
lumt»er.  SM  percent:  nonf erroua  metate  such 
as  copper  and  aluminum,  E5  percent;  notor 
vehlfcles.  91  percent;  texUle  products.  10)  per- 
coBt  farm  praOuete.  ua  percent;  labor  (sU 
laaiiuraetuilug  tntestrtas) .  ISO  percent  coal. 
97  ^rcent.  NotwithsUnding  these  fictora 
and  because  of  Increased  coosumptlon,  there 
bss  been  a  decrease  In  tlie  cost  of  elect  -letty 
firoai  l»a»  «o  10«0  of  14  percent  to  sU  eon- 
■W^H*  la  tlM  Natkm.  If  I  may  be  part  ooed 
for  tttmttmg  to  AlahaBMi.  the  average  eoad 
per  kUowatt  hum  sold  to  rsslOentlal  ooo- 
sumrra  has  been  reduced  33.2  percent  In  that 
period;  rural  consumption.  94. 7  per«nt: 
commercial  lighting  and  power  consua]:  tlon, 
urhOn,  36.7  percent;  and  the  Induetrtel  oon- 
sumrrs,  l.l  percent.  Thla  record  and  that  of 
the  Industry  as  a  whole  cannot  be  deec:  Ibed 
oth^r  than  by  tbe  word  distinguished,  and 
since  I  am  only  a  part-time  employee  of 
utilities.  I  can.  therefore,  with  le«s  reluct  aneo 
Inslit  thst  this  accompllahment  shoull  bo 
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more  widely  proclaimed  from  the  houaetops. 
I  know  of  no  other  group  of  engineers  or 
admlnlsUative  offlclals  whose  accomplish- 
ments measure  up  to  those  of  electric  utili- 
ties and  I  am  happy  to  salute  you.  I  doubt 
that  you  wUl  t>e  able  to  maintain  this  record 
due  to  great  IncreoMs  in  your  cost  omoapo- 
nenu  since  IMO.  but  what  you  have  accom- 
plished has  no  equal. 

In  otir  discussions  of  fuel  this  morning, 
because  of  my  own  lack  of  InfarmatloD.  I 
am  able  to  make  only  a  passing  reference  to 
the  use  of  atomic  power  In  tbe  prodoctlan  of 
electricity  by  utllttlea.  This  problem,  ss  you 
arc  no  doubt  aware.  Is  subject  to  Intensive 
roerarch.  The  recent  determlaatioa  on  tbo 
part  of  the  Oovemment  to  build  a  snboMrtne 
to  be  propelled  by  atomic  power  U  at  least 
some  indication  of  iU  practicality  without 
reference  to  cost,  but  we  have  no  definite  In- 
formation as  to  the  possibility  of  Its  use  In 
tbe  immediate  future  by  utilities.  Some  su- 
thoritles  state  that  they  can  see  no  great 
probsbllity  of  iU  use  within  90  years.  Dr. 
Conant.  president  of  Harvard  University,  on 
B  visit  to  the  state  of  Alabama  during  the 
past  year  ststed  that  in  his  opinion  the  use 
ot  power  obtained  from  the  undnground 
gasification  ot  coal  held  greater  posslbiUty 
than  the  Ind— iiial  use  of  stomlc  aaavgy. 
Boward  W.  BSaksalee.  sclenUflc  editor  tor  the 
Associated  Presa.  in  reporting  on  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society  In 
New  York  on  Septemt)«-  S.  quoted  Dr.  Con- 
ant as  predicting  that  "otir  power  wUl  come 
In  another  half  century  from  the  aun's  rays 
nahcr  than  atomic  fission."  llils  statsmsnt 
tram  so  smtoent  an  authority  warrants  serl- 
oaa  aerutiny.  But.  since  In  a)nslderlng  the 
IndUBtrlal  use  of  atomic  power  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  unknown.  It  la  Impossible  to 
give  atomic  Industrial  power  authentic  posi- 
tion In  our  discussion  today. 

Tea  bavo  a  great  stake  in  th^  matter  of 
UM  beeaaae  of  its  essentiality  .n  the  produc- 
tkam  of  electricity  In  the  future  You  have 
become  one  of  the  largest  coni;umers  of  coal 
and  you  are  Jtistly  classed  ts  one  ot  the 
at  fxiel  oU  Slid  natural  gas 
tndleate  that  y<}u  will  greetlj 
your  consumption  of  fuel  as  the 
years  roll  on.  The  consumption  of  coal  by 
the  Nation's  utUltlee  in  1980  was  91J06,978 
tons,  approximately  18  percent  ot  the  Nation's 
production.  75.aS7.618  barreU  at  oU.  and 
637.978,^1.000  cubic  feet  ot  gna.  If  we  take 
4.167  barrels  of  ol^  and  MJUSl  cubic  feet  ot 
gas  to  one  ton  at  coal,  the  total  consumption 
at  fuel  on  a  eoal  basis  for  lOSS  amounted  to 
I3S.103.9fla\otis  The  oU  which  was  tved  In 
19dO.  If  converted  to  coal,  tonounts  to  In 
excess  of  18.000,000  tons  and  ttie  gas  In  excces 
of  aSwCOCOCO  tons.  The  consumption  of  fuel 
bf  tttillttes  through  Msy  of  tills  year  Is  at  a 
greater  rata  tlun  for  UiO. 

At  the  May  iiestint  of  the  .\merlcan  Min- 
ing Oongiess  In  CISTeland.  Obio.  in  an  i^d- 
drees  entlUed  "Ooal  and  Knowatis."  Mr. 
L.  R  Ludwig.  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
In  ebats*  ot  ladastrtal  products,  ot  the 
WoottagkOfVm  Bactrlc  Oorp..  made  these  Jb- 
ssrratlons :  The  market  aaalirsis  of  his  eona- 
pany.  which  Is  s  large  maaufoeturer  ot  elee- 
trfte  aMCtolnery.  i  stlwted  thst  the  sale  of 
kIlovatl*bours  win  teetease  from  275.J00.- 
000.000  In  1950  to  634.000,000,000  in  1906.  or 
two  and  one-half  tlmee  As  cooapared  to  tlie 
apprcatmately  oaaOOjOiO  tooe  ot  ooal  c-in- 
sumed  by  tbe  Uactiic  Industry  In  1900.  tt  ts 
calculated  you  wrlll  bum  a  minimum  of  311.- 
OtegBOO  tone  tn  1906  The  total  will,  no 
doubt,  according  to  Mr  Ludwig.  exceed  this 
figure  Since  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  percent- 
age of  oil  and  gas  consumed  by  the  Industry. 
is  ptreont  of  ttao  total,  can  k)e  maln- 
Tbe  eoat  of  fnel  for  aU  electric- 
large  and  small,  repre- 
I  <m  the  average  74  percent  of  the  total 
This  constitutes  the  most  Important 
Item  In  your  cost  and  It  will  no  doubt  prove 
to  be  more  important  as  time  passes.    The 


cost  of  mining,  the  eSectivenesB  at.  eoal 
aratlon.  partlculsrly  as  to  moisture  reduc- 
tion, and  coal  freight  ratea.  in  abort  the 
delivered  price  of  coa).  is  a  matter  for  vital 
ktion  as  far  s«  your  fut:jre  Is  con- 

Ifecbanlcal  and  «ior»UlcU  aoclxkecn  bavt 
made  almost  tinbellevatale  strides  in  reducing 
eoel  consumption  per  kUowatt-hour:  never- 
tbeless,  as  we  understand  engineering  prlu- 
dpiea  today,  you  bave  reached  s  point  near 
the  end  of  that  road.  In  1900  generating 
plant  perfonnanoe  was  such  that,  on  tbe 
aTere^e.  It  was  necessary  to  burn  7  pounds 
of  ooal  for  each  kilowatt -hour  produced,  but 
by  1950  plant  design  and  performance  oad 
Improved  to  such  an  esoent  that,  on  the 
aearage.  it  was  only  necessary  hi  bum  1.19 
pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt- ho  ir;  and  &s 
Uttle  as  three -qxiarters  of  a  potnd  of  ooal 
In  some  of  tba  nswt  steam  ptaata.  Cer- 
tainly marvokmi  ptogrmi  baa  bena  made  tn 
this  respect.  The  turbine  rtnslgmir  made  bis 
eootributlon  to  this  progress.  In  1900  tlie 
first  turbines  required  steam  with  s  heat 
content  <rf  23.000  B.  t.  u.  for  eacti  kilowatt- 
hour  produced;  but  by  1950  the  h*»t  reqtiire- 
menu  bad  decreased  alaaost  two-lblrda.  and 
only  about  a.000  B.  t.  u.  In  the  form  of  steam 

losmtt  lioui-  produced, 
the  iVslgii  and  material  prob- 
Involved  this  showing  has  not  oeen 
excelled,  so  far  as  I  know.  t>y  any  other  engi- 
neering group.  But  Mr.  Ludwig  raises  this 
question:  What  ot  steaaa  tiirbincn  tomorrow? 
He  states  that  Wsstlnghouse  engjneeia  took 
a  marhine  ot  1.300'  and  3.306  pounds  prss- 
sure  (Which  Is  the  preesure  st  srhlcb  trater 
and  steam  have  the  same  density  and  found 
that  such  s  machine  should  prolticc  8  per- 
cent more  kUowatt-honrs  per  ton  at  coal 
than  a  1.060  2.000-potmd  tuibine.  both 
employing  rebaat.  Thla.  these  engineers  cal- 
culated, would  give  the  thermal  about  a  40- 
percent  egelency.  as  compared  to  todays 
anticipated  best  ot  sbout  37  pen»nt. 

The  opporttmltles.  therefore,  for  eeoiumiy 
In  the  production  of  electricity  under  pres- 
ently understood  anglnesrlng  prlndplss  he. 
It  seems  to  sse.  In  tmftwwaasent  in  coal  mini- 
lag  technique,  better  preparatico  and  *y- 
Ing  of  ooal  and  better  traaapertntlai 
methods.  It  Is  to  tbaaa  elemants  of  eoat  that 
your  attenUoo  must  be  directed.  After  ex- 
ploring the  location  and  extent  of  the  fuel 
rseanrm  in  the  country,  and  mun  partioi- 
larly  In  the  Southeast,  we  ahall  •aesMMar  the 
contribution  the  elactrlcal  taduabry  can 
make  In  furthering  tbeas  maaza  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  its  product  by  dl-ecting  your 
talenu  and  ingenuity  to  this  ai-lmportaat 
end. 

In  eoBsMerlag  tbe  futf  nesnres  cf  the 
Unltad  atatm  aad  tbe  matboda  mmdoyed  in 

retfOrenea  to  seal,  the  results  in  sll  cases  must 
be  regarded  as  appraidmate.  :it  has  been 
stated  by  some  geotaglstts  that  tse  eslliiisifi 
of  our  petroletim  azMl  natural-gaa 
are  getterally  regarded  as  proven  thougt  not 
In  the  sense  that  mining  engln^en  refer  to 
coal  as  msaeuffsd  or  prosea.  Bu  t  eren  when 
limiting  ipealftratlBMw  such  ai  thirknees. 
depth  of  depostt.  etc  .  in  determii  ling  the  coal 
rwar»M  of  tbe  United  States,  ill  enginerrs 
are  more  or  less  d^lnlte  In  tl.irtr  opinion 
that  otn-  coal  r«eervis  wUl  greiittly  outlast, 
by  hundreds  of  ycars»  cur  suppity  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas.  There  arc  aoaae  mia- 
tng  engineers  who  decry  the  aasumpttooa  on 
which  the  estimates  of  our  coal  reserves  are 
made  that  coal  14  Inches  in  thictcness.  down 
to  depths  of  3,000  feet,  will  nirrer  be  re- 
garded ss  workable.  Who  la  there 
us  who  could  attempt  to  diaeoaiit 

ky  aoeoinpllsh  100  years  from  now7 

the  progress  of  ttks  past 
60  years  In  mine  eagtaeerlng  and 
mtlon.  to  attempt  to  read  into  30 
tkms  our  standards  of  todsy  stilkes  oe  ss 

of  foolhardy.    But 


with  the  restricted  spedflcatlons  imposed  on 
recent  estimates  of  coal  tn  the  tJnited  Statea. 
ere  need  hare  no  concern  lor  hundreds  of 
yean  to  come  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  in  ita  November  1950  Progress  Reptirt 
on  the  Nation's  Coal  R^urce^  made  this 
oommnit.  CalculatlODa.  "t>ased  more  coo- 
ssrvatlvely  on  appraiaals  oi  proved  or  defi- 
nitely assured  rceerres  tftow  that  the  assured 
recoverable  reserves  of  ooal  tn  the  United 
States  are  464  times  ths  recent  average  an- 
nual prodlKtlon;  the  assured  reserves  of  pe- 
troletrai  are  16  times  the  sverage  annual  pro- 
duction: and  tbe  assured  reserves  of  natural 
g3s  are  S«  Umea  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion " 

Plgtire  If  not  printed)  ahowa  tbe  coal  fields 
of  the  United  States  from  s  naap  prepared 
t»y  tae  Oeotoglcal  Survey  of  the  Department 
of  the  Intertar.  If  you  consider  the  area  east 
of  the  Misatastppt  and  somh  ol  the  Potomac, 
you  win  note  that  the  coal  fields  are  cen- 
trally located  with  refsrsnce  to  oui  Southern 
Statea. 

Only  80  percent  of  the  total  coal  reserves 
of  the  Unltad  States  occur  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  yat  this  arm  contains  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  reeervm  of  bitunanous  and 
anthracite  coal.  The  coal-bearmg  States 
west  ot  tbe  Mississippi  River  contain  70  p(>r- 
cent  of  the  total  reserves  of  the  Nation,  but 
most  of  the  coal  is  lignite,  subbitumlnous,  or 
high  volstlle  bitumtnotu  rank 

ngure  2  [not  printed!  shows  the  remain- 
ing lesu-'its  In  the  United  States  in  January 
1980.  and  If  you  consider  those  States  south- 
em.  as  Alabama.  Arkaaaw,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  VTr- 
ginia.  and  West  Virginia.  It  aill  be  observed 
that  there  are  vest  reserves  In  these  States, 
exceeded  only  by  North  Dakota.  Colorado, 
Montana.  lUinc^.  and  Wyoming 

Figure  8  [not  printed |  shows  the  remain- 
ing rsscrves  In  the  United  States  bv  States 
according  to  tonnage  and  beat  value  and  of 
the  total  raaarvaa  on  a  50-percent  recovery 


n^ure  4  (not  printed)  Ulustrates  the 
proved  reasires  of  tt^ald  hydrocarbons  m 
the  United  States  sattaated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Fetroleum  Institute,  as  of  January  1. 
1960.  wtUi  a  scale  of  1.000.000.000  barrels 
shown  In  the  right  margin  of  the  map  You 
will  note  the  tremendous  reserves  of  Arkan- 
sas. Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  Mi&sisBlppi. 
total  73  percent  of  otir  known 
and  such  total  is  esUmated  as  of 
January  1.  Ii)50.  at  3BJV.000  barrels  Some 
petroleum  engineers  argue  that  despite  the 
enormous  consumption  of  p>etrcieum  prod-' 
ucts  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  50 
years,  our  reserves  todsy  are  greater  than 
they  were  50  years  ago  and  for  that  reason 
there  need  be  no  appreSmulon  on  the  part 
of  our  people  that  such  s  amdiUon  will  not 
continue  mere  or  less  Indeflntteiy.  There 
are  those,  on  the  other  band,  wbo  contend 
that  the  cost  of  exploratloa  for  oil  has  in- 
tremendotisly;  that  It  is  obtained  at 
greater  deptbs;  that  tbe  percenuge  of  dry 
holes  to  total  holes  drilled  each  year  u  on 
the  Increase;  tbat  oil  eompaales  would  not 
go  into  our  Oulf  coast,  some  50  miles  otf- 
ahore.  to  drill  for  oU  if  there  were  an  sde- 
quate  supply  on  land:  that  we  are  imporUng 
in  excess  of  what  we  asport.  l.O(X).iXK)  barrela 
of  petroleum  products  per  day,  and  have  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  we  had  t>est  t>egui  to 
look  for  anotber  aonrce  for  our  liquid  fuels. 
I  Shan  make  raiuaaee  later  as  to  the  part 
|hat  coal  may  play  tn  that  future. 

Figure  5  |not  printed]  is  a  map  of  the 
United  Statea  showing  the  distribution  of 
oU  fields  and  unproductive  areas  classified 
with  respect  to  their  niattft  hiieiihood  of 
yielding  eommarcisl  quantities  of  oU.  You 
srlU  please  note  the  extensive  area  tn  oiir 
country  regarded  as  un.favorable  or  Unposst- 
blc.  with  a  fair  temtcvy  still  remaining 
as  poaatble.  Tbe  oil  fields  themselves 
.  In  extreme  black,  when  compared  wrJi 
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>  Okowa  M  poMtM*.  at  least 
of  tbc  Umit«Uon«  surround- 
of  OIL     Mm  matter  ot  fact, 
Ob  riitf  BMtTMB  oi  tbe  United 
to  Oni^i—  atataa:    "OT  tiM 
in  tlM  Unttvd  8UtH  4ctatMy 
bj  driUixig  1  1^  9  pxireent  prcrf«d  tt> 
IM  |irod\JctlYe.'* 

Ftfure  <  (not  prlcted)  tikom*  Htm  prov«d 
raMrraa  of  aataral  gas  in  tb«  Unltad  States 
as  estimated  by  Um  ^Unertcan  Oas  AmaociA- 
tkxu  Bar*,  afkln.  you  win  note  the  tre^ 
mandriiM  rasarMs  In  tbe  aoutbern  part  oi  our 
oountry.  As  a  matfr  of  f»ct.  T«*xaa.  Louisi- 
ana. W—lsstppt.  Arkansas,  OUataoata.  Ken- 
tucky, and  West  Virginia  contain  nearly  80 
parcant  of  ttte  total  laaeivas  til  tlM  Matton. 
Figure  7  (not  printed^  la  latMrHtlag  ba- 
eause  it  shows  the  natural  faa  raaartiBa  and 
the  production  from  1918  tteomh  1M8.  The 
tremendous  Increase  In  produetloa  is  eri- 
dent  axul  also  the  relationship  between  the 
total  lawifiia  and  the  produetkn.  It  la  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  forecast  what  the  future 
dlsooverlee  of  natural  gas  may  be.  It  is 
generally  the  opinion  that  Intenalfled  and 
deeper  driUiog  for  oil  will  likely  result  In 
future  dlscorerlea  ot  gaa.  I  am  sure  thai 
therv  is  no  groxip  of  me&  In  the  United  States 
who  recognise  mora  strongly  than  you  the 
fact  that  the  price  ot  gaa  continues  to  rise. 
that  most  contracts  fCH-  gas  are  tntoruptible. 
and  that  some  conalderatk)o  la  being  given 
by  gOTertunental  authorlUes  aa  to  rastrtetlng 
the  use  of  gas.  Then.  too.  the  increasing 
consumption  of  petroleum  and  natural  gaa 
should  not  ba  tftaragardad.  I  iMve  seen  re- 
cent esttmataa  that  the  sansai^mon  of  pe- 
troleum prodocts  In  otir  country  In  1951  will 
exceed  Uuit  of  1»49  by  20  percent. 

In  making  these  stataoaenta  aa  to  the  ex- 
tent of  oar  raaum  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  I  do  nut  propose  that  you  divide  the  re- 
•erres  of  natural  gas  and  patraletun  by  tha 
annual  production  In  order  to  determine  the 
me  of  ttoeae  raasras.  There  wUl  be  addi- 
tional dtsoorenes  and  new  fields,  but  even 
the  most  optimistic  have  concluded  that  as 
scientific  techniques  are  accepted  today,  coal 
will  prove  to  be  the  mainstay  for  production 
of  electric  power  in  the  future.  When  one 
considers  that  petroleum  Is  ^^^»f»M»ltT^g  in- 
creasingly Important  as  a  r%w  material  for 
chemical  manufacture,  that  25  years  ago  we 
produced  only  150.000  potinds  of  petroleum- 
derived  chemicals,  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated 8.000.000,000  pounds  In  1950.  and  that 
natural  gas  and  refinery  gases  yield  about 
3.CO0.0OO.O0O  pounds  of  ethrl^ne  per  year,  and 
that  chemical  products  derived  from  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  axe  only  m  their  Initial 
8ia-:e  of  development,  the  Importance  of  coal 
to  you  must  necessarily  loom  high. 

At  the  risk  of  beln?  repetitious,  I  wouJd 
like  to  emphasise  that  the  delivered  price  of 
coal  must  carry  great  weight  in  your  think- 
ing. The  delivered  price  of  coal  Is  m^de  up 
of  two  factors,  one  is  the  cost  of  production 
plus  soms  reaaooaUa  profit,  and  the  other 
traBsportatk»  cost. 

Th»  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  th«  varl- 
OUB  sections  of  the  United  States  varies 
greatly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  varlsa  greatly 
as  between  mines  In  lUstted  ar«u  Averages 
on  the  basis  of  cost  of  torn  per  man-day  for 
individual  States,  or  ercB  the  Xatlon  as  a 
whole  do  not  tell  tbs  oomplete  story,  and 
while  they  are  indicative  of  trends,  your  in- 
vestteatioits.  I  am  ^-ure  win  lead  you  to  the 
consideration  of  r^^al  mines  which  possess 
advaxitageoxu  physical  conditions  and  food 
quality  steam  coal.  • 

But  even  In  considers nf  national  av«ra(as. 
great  (vo^ess  has  b^tn  made  in  tlM  totM  of 
coal  produciKl  per  man  per  day  m  all  bi- 
tuminous and  litrmu'  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States,  underground  and  stripping. 
Although  the  working  t;me  underground  has 
been  reduced  to  approximately  7  hours,  tha 
number  of  um«  prrjdu-c-ed  per  man  per  day 
•  _  -»-.  ,,  .  _.  iiiice  :93S  has  .ncrta^ed 


In  th<?  United  Stst- 


from  about  4%  tons  to  nearly  6^  tons. 
That  Is  an  inereaas  at  about  44  percent.  In 
underground  mlnss  tbt  monber  of  tons  per 
man-4ay  has  incisMsd  fNaa  about  4.2  in 
ISM  to  &A  In  1940.  This  Uicludes  aU  mines, 
good  and  bad.  large  and  small,  '^'ha  dU- 
taruice.  of  course,  is  due  entirely  to  mecha- 
nlaaUon.  In  1948  mechanically  loaded  un- 
derground output  and  strip  mined  ooal  ac- 
counted for  79.1  percent  of  the  total  annual 
output  as  coo^iarsd  to  S1J2  percent  In  1989. 

In  those  mines  vtMrs  Ijuve-capadty  coal- 
kisdlng  squlpniMit  has  been  utilised  with 
baits  on  cross  worklm;  entries  for  the  trans- 
portatloo  ot  coal,  the  percentage  of  increass 
In  tons  per  msn-day  has  been  significant,  and 
where  In  recent  montha  the  new  type  ma- 
«idne  has  been  med  which  rips  or  tears  the 
coal  from  the  face  and  loads  it  directly  Into 
ahuttle  cars  underground,  the  reduction  In 
cost  In  aaany  mines  has  bx.-en  almoat  un- 
beUsvable. 

In  one  mine  In  Alabama  which  has  been 
using  three  of  these  machines  during  the 
past  year,  it  has  been  experienced  that  these 
■nw4»f»—  can  pradtioe  coal  for  one- third  of 
tbe  tMB  labor  cost  at  the  conventional-type 
***il«it  machine.  In  addition,  no  explosives 
are  rsqoired.  the  cost  of  timbering  is  greatly 
redtsced  under  co-tain  roof  conditicms.  and 
the  attendant  hazard  of  mining  is  greatly 
mtttfmlHd.  Fbw  men  connected  with  the 
intotoj  profession  have  realized  the  damage 
Inflicted  on  roof  by  explosives  used  in  shoot- 
ing coal  and.  as  you  know.  65  percent  of  the 
accidenta  that  occur  in  this  extremely 
hasardous  business  of  mining,  results  from 
falls  of  rt»f  and  coal,  mostly  roof. 

In  this  mine  in  Alabama  which  has  been 
suooessftil  in  the  use  of  the  continuous  miner 
type  of  mschlne,  roof  rock  directly  over  the 
coal,  called  draw  ro6k.  and  which  could  not 
be  controlled  or  supported  with  the  con- 
ventional method  of  cutting,  shooting,  and 
loading  coal,  remains  in  place  with  the  new 
machine  and  is  easily  controlled.  This  new 
type  maehlnf  offers  great  opporttinity  In  coal 
fields  of  moderate  or  high  cost  and  It  Is 
greatly  to  your  benefit  to  npt  only  interest 
yourselves  in  the  progress  of  this  and  other 
type  machines,  but  wherever  p>ossibIe  to  ren- 
der a  contributing  liand  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  in  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chine and  encotiragement  in  its  use. 

In  thick  seams  of  coal  6  feet  and  over, 
where  nunc  coats  are  low.  the  margin  where- 
in costs  may  be  reduced  does  not  exist,  and 
the  difference  in  the  actual  cost  of  iTiailIng 
coal  between  the  conventional  m»/»ht^n^»  ant 
the  new  type  of  niachine  is  not  at  great  mo- 
ment. However,  the  many  other  advantages 
mentioned,  plus  the  fact  that  greater  con- 
centration of  working  places  underground 
can  be  obtained  with  these  newer  machines, 
ev«n  In  the  thicker  coals  where  new  mines 
ars  to  be  developed.  It  will  likely  be  found 
that  the  use  ui  these  newer  type  machines 
is  economically  desirable.  One  objection 
raised  to  these  machines  by  ooal  {Koducers 
has  been  that  the  machine  grinds  the  coal 
and  the  undersize  product  Is  excessive.  This 
now  Is  being  eliminated  to  a  great  estent  In 
a  new  type  cutting  head  for  tha  machlns, 
sucnssyTully  employed  in  many 

A  saw  type  machine  called 
raoovery  drill  is  betag  experimented  with  at 
a  mine  in  Psnnsylvanla.  This  auger  drill  is 
rtsslgnad  for  use  in  ooal  beds  from  30  to  34 
inches  in  thickness.  It  holds  much  ptomlss 
for  cost  reduction  In  thla  seams. 

There  ha*  been  developed  largely  through 
the  rsssarch  and  effort  of  the  United  Statea 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  recent  years  a  new  meth- 
od of  supporting  mine  roof.  This  is  known 
ss  "roof  bolting"  or  "roof  pinning"  and  Is 
sceompllshed  by  anchoring  bolts  in  a  aufll- 
dently  strong  rock  above  the  strata  imme- 
diately over  the  coal  bed  These  bolta  are 
usually  slotted  at  the  end  and  have  a  wedge 
which  fits  In  the  slot  and  when  driven  into 
lie   strata    expands   the    holes    in    the   rock 


whl^  lies  directly  over  the  ooal.  Other 
mealis  of  supporting  the  roof  are  either  « ith 
bolts  similar  to  the  type  of  Itolt 
ppOrtlug  trolley-wire  clamps  along 
kulage  ways  at  mlnea,  only  penetrating 
Into  the  strata.  Some  404  mlnet  in 
the  tTnited  States  now  employ  this  metlici 
of  timbering  which  increases  safety  because 
the  foof  is  supported  immediately  as  the  coal 
is  rdmoved,  men  are  not  required  to  haodle 
heaty  timbers  and  cross  ocdlars  and  the  ef- 
ficleiicy  of  loading  machines,  becatue  of  the 
absence  of  posts  and  props  which  msy  be 
knoeked  out  in  their  operation,  haa  bien 
marked.  I  have  In  mind  one  mine  in 
Aialiuna  where  the  efficiency  of  the  oin- 
vendonal  type  of  loading  machine  waa  in- 
crea^  from  25  percent  to  30  percent. 

Ofeat  progress  has  been  made  by  coal  pro- 
ducers in  the  preparation  of  coal.  As  me:h- 
ant^tkm  has  increased  in  mines  throuirh- 
out  khe  country,  and  since  the  machine  in 
loading  does  not  differentiate  between  coal 
and  extraneous  matter,  washing  machinery 
has  become  absolutely  essential.  Dewater- 
ing  screens  hsve  in  many  instances  mini- 
mized the  percentage  of  moisture  in  sl->e, 
say,  plus  one-eighth,  but  with  the  ml  us 
one-«ighth-size  coal,  much  research  is  sJ" 
required  in  order  to  overcome  the  moisture 
proiilem.  After  all.  from  the  standpoint  of 
heal  tinlts.  a  percentage  of  moisttire  does 
as  much  harm  as  a  percentage  of  ash.  The 
drymg  of  minus  one-eighth  coal,  whether 
by  heat  drying,  centrifuges,  or  filters,  has 
greatly  Improved  this  phase  of  coal  prepara- 
tion, but  In  the  opinion  of  many  engineers 
muob  effort  mxist  yet  be  put  forth  to  atum 
the  efficiency  In  the  drying  of  coal  that  the 
situation  demands. 

A^  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  is  a 
gnn^ing  disposition  on  the  part  of  utilities 
looking  to  the  future,  to  make  long-term  con- 
tracfs  for  ooal  on  some  reasonable  margin 
of  ptofit  basis.  This  tends  to  stabilize  the 
coal  situation  and  serves  as  insurance.  The 
most  recent  contracts  of  interest,  with  which 
I  fec^  sure  you  are  familiar.  Is  one  of  a  large 
IlUn4>is  utility  with  a  large  coal  company, 
covering  a  period  of  30  years:  a  large  utility 
in  fadiana  with  another  large  producing 
comhany;  and  in  one  of  our  Southern 
States  a  contract  was  made  in  1947  for  a 
period  from  7  to  18  years  covering  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  for  steam  plants  in  that 
area*  There  are  periods  of  depressed  condl- 
tloni  in  the  coal  market  when  coal  can  be 
}ur<A\ased  st  prices  lower  than  those  ob- 
^aln^  by  the  several  titUttles  which  I  have 
nM^ioned.  but  If  there  is  to  be  a  sUbilized 
-JtuAUon  with  reference  to  this  commodity. 
«hi<^  constitutes  such  an  important  factor 
in  U|e  cost  of  producing  electricity,  the  utili- 
ties l^annot  and  I  am  sure  do  not  expect  to 
exist  on  the  dlitisiiiU  sltustion  In  any  In- 
dUB»y.  When  oam  mneidem  the  significance 
of  4oal  to  the  electric  utility  indxistry 
throiighout  the  country,  permanence  of  sup- 
ply 1^  fundamental. 

This  brln^  us  to  the  matter  of  transpor- 
Utiflin.  The  cost  of  transporting  coal  m  the 
Unittd  States  from  the  mine  to  the  con- 
sumfr.  on  an  average,  amounts  to  more  than 
the  ^ost  of  the  coal  Itself  at  the  mine,  and 
In  i$any  instances  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion j  is  25  to  40  percent  more  than  the 
coetjof  prodtidng  the  coal.  The  raihoads 
hava  their  own  serious  problems — increased 
cort  lof  supplies,  growing  cost  of  labor,  and 
the  txpLDsloo  required  of  them  as  of  other 
utilities  and  industries  has  not  been  an  easy 


I  >old  no  brief  for  the  t,-ucks  which  nm 
overiotu-  highways,  but  it  should  be  a  mat- 
ter ^  Interest  for  yotu-  rnneldsistluu.  that 
the  ^vUege  which  the  trucks  enjoy  in  se- 
lectl^  the  type  of  traffic  that  thiey  may 
choQ9e  to  haul  wbea  and  where  they  chooee 
to  h4ul  it.  has  a  direct  bearing  on  coal  freight 
r****  In  other  worda,  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  trucks  for  certain  classss  of  traffic. 
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the  railroads  must  Increase  the  rates  on 
many  commodities  that  trucks  cannot  haul, 
and  this  problem,  which  is  essentially  s  rail- 
road problem  directly,  may  be  one  that  af- 
fecu  utilities  vitally  frxim  the  standpoint  of 
coal  itself.  It  has  no  doubt  been  yotir  expe- 
rience that  it  is  difficult  for  a  regulated  busi- 
ness to  compete  with  one  which  is  wholly  or 
partially  unregulated.     It  is  not  just. 

The  value  of  water  transportation  for  ooal 
has  long  been  recognized.  Good  coal  prop- 
erties on  navigable  rivers  have  unustial  value 
and  frequently  a  combination  of  barge  and 
railroad  rates  is  sttractive.  Some  large  utili- 
tiea.  as  you  probably  know,  are  investing 
heavily  in  barges  for  water  transportation 
with  eshiWIahad  barge  lines  transporting 
such  tows.  Railroads  recognize  the  com- 
petitive status  of  water  transportation  and 
the  influence  of  such  competition  on  rates 
has  been  marked. 

But  if  coal  can  be  delivered  by  some  other 
means  of  transportation  at  a  lower  cost  than 
the  railroads  presently  deliver  it.  then  those 
merns  of  transportation  must  be  utilized. 
The  most  recent  Interesting  development  Is 
that  of  pumping  coal  through  pipeline, 
which  is  now  planned  for  construction  near 
Cadiz.  Ohio,  by  the  PttUburgh  Ck>nsolidated 
Coal  Co.  of  Pituburgh.  Pa.  The  proposed 
line  will  be  of  12-inch  pipe  and  17.000  feet 
long.  Fin  ley  ground  ^-inch  washed  coal 
will  be  mixed  with  water  and  pumped 
through  the  line  on  a  continuous  basis.  The 
Btireau  of  Mlnea  in  report  of  investigation 
4799  enUtled  "A  Survey  of  the  HydrauUc 
Tranrportaticn  of  Coal"  has  assembled  the 
most  recent  data  on  this  subject,  which 
should  be  of  great  Interest  to  you.  The  Bu- 
reau's conclusion  is: 

"Prom  information  available.  It  appears 
that  coal  may  bt^  transported  ecnnomJcally 
In  pipelines,  especially  In  large  tonnages,  to 
supply  a  steady  industrial  market.  Before 
coal  pipelines  can  be  built,  many  more  ac- 
tual pumping-performance  data  must  be  ac- 
cumtilated.  Pumps,  either  centrlfxigal  or 
reciprocating,  will  require  much  more  de- 
velopments The  erosion  of  pipe  and  pumpa. 
the  degradation  of  coal,  the  most  economi- 
cal linear  velocities,  and  the  pressure  drop 
In  line  mxist  be  determined  acctirstely  for 
each  coal  mixttire." 

The  Southern  Research  Institute  has 
among  its  more  important  projects,  one  from 
a  large  utility  which  relates  to  the  hydrauhc 
trans;>ortation  of  coal. 

The  lowest  transporti^laa  cost  of  heat 
units  results  from  the  movement  of  oil  in 
tankers.  The  next  lowest  means  ot  trans- 
portation of  heat  units  is  natural  gas  through 
a  pipeline.  It  should  be  fairly  obvious  that 
as  nattiral  gas  becomes  less  plentiftil  in  the 
years  to  come  that  gas  made  from  coal  will 
take  Its  place,  and  it  may  well  be  that  If 
a  means  can  be  found  of  lowering  the  cost 
of  gasifying  ooal  that  before  the  time  of 
natural-gas  tfuirtage  comes  to  pass,  gas  made 
from  coal  and  eiuiched  with  oxygen,  or  for 
transp(»tation  for  greater  distaness  car- 
bvireted  with  oil.  may  fln<'  sn  essential  place 
In  our  economy.  I  sm  sure  that  this  win 
be  possible  when  the  underground  gasUlca- 
Uon  of  eoal  wUl  have  been  pertected.  I 
ras  prtvtlned  several  years  aco  to  <Hkuh 
the  initial  experiment  in  underground  gasl- 
fioatlon  before  yotir  group  In  Birmingham 
and  I  know  that  you  have  sufficient  interest 
to  learn  of  the  progress  of  thL:  highly  In- 
trlgtilng  experiment. 

The  purpoee  at  the  ezperlmaot,  as  I  em- 
phsiilard  in  my  wfersnees  to  the  experiment 
In  Blrmla^mm.  la  to  produce  a  powst  gaa 
and  a  synthssli  gas  for  the  manufacCartng 
ot  gasoUne.  Sixty  to  seventy  psromt  at  the 
cost  of  producing  gasoUae  troea  coal  under 
the  Placher-Tropsch  process  wmslalB  of  the 
mtelBg.  prapantlon.  drying,  grtodtng.  aad 
of  ooal  In  retorta.  Wbea  a  syB> 
I  Is  produced  tkrough  this  tmder- 


ground  gasification  of  ooal,  these  five  costly 
steps  will  be  eliminated  and  the  entire  prob- 
lem relating  to  synthetic  liquid  fuels  will 
largely  have  been  overcome.  Oive  the  chem- 
ist carbon  monoxide  plus  hydrogen  st  a  low 
enough  cost  and  you  open  up  to  him  the 
infinite  in  the  chemical  world.  When  we 
prtxluce  a  synthesis  gas  by  undergreund  gasi- 
fication of  coal  we  produce  a  low-cost  source 
of  electric  power,  which  in  ttim  means  low- 
cost  oxygen,  a  furth«-  boon  to  mankind. 

The  initial  experiment,  which  I  described 
to  you.  while  limited  In  size  and  scope,  pro- 
duced encouraging  results  and  was  regarded 
as  sticoeasftil  by  the  Bureau  of  lilnes.  Ala- 
bama Power  Co  engineers  and  others.  It 
was  determined  tlMt  tiMre  wss  no  dlflculty 
In  maintaining  oosnl— tlon  In  coal  strata  In 
the  earth:  that  such  coal  strata  could  be 
completely  gasified  thiis.  and  ttist  under  suf- 
ficiently high  temperature  changes  were 
brought  about  in  overlying  rock  strata  that 
gave  evidence  of  being  fsvorable  to  and  use- 
ful in  the  gasification  process. 

When  the  acctimulated  data  from  the  first 
experiment  was  studied  It  was  decided  that 
they  warranted  a  secoiul  experiment  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale.  In  this  second  experi- 
ment the  coal  was  fired  in  March  1949  and 
contmued  for  22  months.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  thus  far  may  be  s\unmarized  as 
follows: 

(s)  As  In  the  first  experiment,  no  dif- 
ficulty has  been  encountered  In  burning  the 
ooal  m  the  earth. 

<b)  In  both  experiments  useful  gases  of 
reasonably  constant  properties  have  been 
made.  The  gas  holds  great  potentiality  for 
p  wer  production,  either  ss  a  means  of  gen- 
erating steam  or  throu^  the  application  of 
the  gas  turume.  While  a  chemical  synthesis 
gas  has  not  yet  been  regularly  produced  in 
large  quantities,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  engineer*  and  those  of  the 
Government  that  such  s  gss  can  be  made 
over  a  long  period.  During  the  course  of 
this  second  experiment  s  gss  turbine  was 
operated  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
effectively  demonstrate  iu  practlcaUty. 

An  increasing  phase  of  this  work  *Ji  the 
present  ezpnlment  is  the  etectrollnklng  of 
two  holes  bored  from  the  einf ace  to  a  coal 
bed  by  the  use  of  electric  power.  In  this 
experiment,  which  is  being  conducted  with- 
out any  mining  underground  whatsoever  by 
the  continued  application  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent to  the  coal  bed,  it  has  been  poeslble 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  ooal  to  s 
point  srhere  distillation  products 
evolved  and  over  a  period  of  time 
permeability  to  air  In  the  ooal  bed 
achieved.  The  application  of  electrical 
ctnrent  raised  the  temperature  of  the  coal 
to  a  point  where  combustion  snd  Ister  gasi- 
fication with  air  has  been  pnsslhia.  An  ex- 
cellent coal  or  producer  gas  has  been  st- 
talned.  Bough  estftmafeee  at  the  producttoo 
at  gas  on  a  r  riwmerrlal  scale  under  this 
rtectroMnktog  pro  tees  reveal  that  the  energy 
from  ooal  may  be  ohialwed  on  a  basis  of 
lem  tbsn  il  per  ton. 

The  results  of  the  electrntlnktrrg  process 
to  und«-ground  gsalftcatlon  Indicates  that  It 
can  be  sppUad  for  connecting  boreholes 
drtOed  from  the  surface  to  a  coal  seam  and 
by  thla  aaelbod  a  puimeebls  path  of  high- 
tempersture  cartMoaoeons  matter  can  be 
made  ready  for  subsequent  gss  making.  The 
capacity  of  the  system  has  been  snu JL,  but 
It  is  expected  that  this  can  be  built  up  by 
coBtinoed  operatton  or  throu^  a  modifi- 
er tbe  esperlmeitt  that  la  presenUy 


Is  another  means  of  attaining  this 
end.  and  that  Is  by  the  application  of  the 
Bydtaftae  process,  emirioyed  in  frscturlng 
oil  strata.  This  process,  pat- 
by  the  Stanollnd  OU  ft  Of  Co.  wUl 
eoBatltute  another  phase  of  the  experiment 
at  Oorgas.  and  holds  aa  sspertsl  promise. 


Finally.  I  should  like  to  say  a  r.rd  to 
this  group  of  engineers  separate  and  apart 
from  coal  and  kilowatts.  w»ilch  has  no  di- 
rect bearing  on  citl.er  subject.  Since  you 
represent  many  educatlona'  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly southern  untverEitlea.  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  Impulse  under  the  clrcunittances. 

These  changing  times  and  conditions  In 
the  affairs  of  men  require  e.\rne«t  thinking 
and  in  the  futiu-e  will  require  even  more 
intensive  thinking  There  has  been  no 
period  within  my  lifetime  when  there  was 
greater  need  for  the  analytical  mind  of  the 
engineer  than  today,  and  this  need  will  grow 
It  ahould  be  our  purpose  to  see  to  it  that 
young  engineers  cf  today  are  not  deprived 
of  the  broadar  aspects  of  education  which 
we  were  deprived  of.  The  narrow  viewpoint 
which  handicaps  most  of  us  la  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  concentrated  as  students  too  closely 
upon  the  techniques  of  our  profession.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  see  a  greater  special- 
isation within  the  various  branches  of 
engineering — electrical,  mechanical,  mining, 
etc — with  opportunities  to  acquire  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  history  and  civics  and 
the  science  of  human  relationship,  than  a 
contintiatlon  of  the  restrictions  to  profes- 
sional subjects  alone  In  the  colleg««  curricula 
for  engineers.  Here.  too.  the  influence  of 
men  like  yctiraelves  is  sorely  needed. 

I  had  occasion  previottsly  to  refer  to  se- 
curity snd  the  perversion  In  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  our  people  concerning  that  which 
I  consider  unimportant.  We  of  today  have 
so  concentrated  on  Ixirury  and  leisure  that 
we  have  forgotten  that  hardihood  and  dis- 
cipline are  not  ornaments,  but  weapons  No 
incident  In  modem  life  is  more  strongly  Illus- 
trative of  these  teodencie?  than  the  degrads  • 
tloo  of  the  social  amenities  which  once  per- 
tained to  the  cultural  relationship  of  indi- 
viduals and  now  are  based  upon  materiallEm 
and  show,  and  accordingly  upon  Insincerity. 

'"Perhaps  security  is  a  good  thing  to  seek 
and  a  ImmI  thing  to  find  Perhaps  it  is  nerer 
found  and  all  otir  best  is  in  the  search." 
Throogh  the  dsys  to  come  men  like  you  can 
impress  the  world  with  the  knowledge  that: 
"An  we  need  in  any  age  is  character.  Prom 
that  everythlr»g  follows.  Leveling  down  U 
the  feahton  now."  bm  we  should  remember 
"the  bright  spires— they  caught  the  light 
first  and  held  It  longest." 


Are  We  To  AbdkaU? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWAEE 

or   OVLLXHOUk 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  editorial  uhich  appeared 
in  tbe  September  29.  1951.  is-sue  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  published  at  TuLsa.  Otla. 
This  editorial  was  written  by  Mr  Rich- 
ard Lioyd  Jones,  one  of  the  best  editorial 
writers  in  the  United  States 

I  cofnmend  the  reading  and  serious 
consideration  of  this  editorial  to  all  who 
cherish  or  want  to  presene  America  and 
its  traditions.  The  editorial  15  entitled 
"Are  We  To  Abdicate?"  It  follows: 
Ake  We  To  Abdicate? 
(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

One  hundred  snd  seventy-five  years  ago 
the  purpose  of  otir  country  was  proclaimed 
to  be  otir  Inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
the  purstiit  of  happiness.    Tbe  patriots 
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no  proTiaiim  tor 
or  <Uct«tor  to 


W*  XttfUk  to  TftMU  Uie  prlndplas  cm  vhlch 
««  vere  famMtad,  em  wklch  «e  p»v»per«u  &nd 
gr«w  to  gntitiamm.  wtiea  ve  recoguiccKl  the 
dfpotlim  of  the  cruel  Kremlm. 

Ovx  CoBfttltutioa  provkles  tivat  all  le^rts- 
Utlt«  povcn  «lMdl  be  vested  m  the  Cou- 
grVM  at  tlM  IteUMi  SiMes  But  «e  aban- 
dODMl  tlio  OuuMIUMoa  when  «e  set  Assde  our 
*tli -guvatutag  rligitats  to  •Uov  a  congress  of 
forclcs  eountrtes,  caUlng  Itself  the  United 
Rttions,  to  aiJKume  Vegtklative  autbcrUy  over 
us 

The  sinUter  Influence  ot  the  legulat.ve 
Msumpncns  or  Uie  delegat«^  rrom  foreign 
nauon*  u  beginning  to  a^^^ra  the  Ainertcan 
pe-C'p;e  who  are  smart  enough  to  be  suArnaed. 

Lawkhncx  H.  Smith  a  comprehending  and 
p«trioUc  Congreasman  from  Wiscxuxsln.  re- 
oenUy  introduced  i.n  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
••ntatlves  a  resoiution  which  is  not  merely 
propbMlc  but  Msential  if  America  ia  to  sur- 
rcaolutlon  reads: 
Oongnas  la  compoeed  of  elected 
nt preaentatlves  fareswom  to  upboid.  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  United  States  flag  and 
Oonctitutkm:  and 

"Whereaa  the  United  States  Constitution 
precluded  the  detagauon  of  its  executUe, 
judicial,  or  legklattrc  powers  to  foreign  &s- 
— tnbllaa  or  other  bodies  of  mdlvMuala  not 
qtwUfled  to  act  as  elected  or  appointed  agents 
of  the  dtliina  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  above, 
there  have  come  into  being  organlzationa  and 
aandations  whose  programs  vouid  establish 
predominantly  foreign  executive,  judioal. 
azMl  legislatlTe  bodies,  to  which  our  dtiaens, 
woukt  be  required  by  law  to  give  recogni- 
sanoe.  a:id  whose  deliberations  and  seta 
would  be  binding  upon  all;  and 

"Whereas  thes«  programs  would  further 
require  the  radical  disarmament  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  oi  the  United 
States  of  America  to  a  point  where  they 
would  be  rendered  powerless  to  defend  our 
dttams  In  case  d  aggreMlT«  armed  attack. 
while  a:  the  same  ttaae  proridliig  for  the 
concentration  of  supreme  military,  naval, 
and  air  power  in  a  predominantly  foreign- 
con  trol  led  world  police  force ;    Therefore  be  tt 

"JteJo^red.  That  the  House  of  Bepreeente 
Uvea  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  any  and  all 
plans,  programs,  and  proposals  which  tend 
toward  the  development  of  any  form  of 
world  fOTcroment,  or  toward  the  establish- 
ment ot  any  organieation  or  the  strengthec- 
isg  of  any  stich  organuattons  as  may  already 
exist,  which  would  abolish,  abridge,  or  oCher- 
wtae  limit  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  now  enjoyed  by  the  citiaens  of 
the  United  Statea." 

The  AmerteaD  Z^gloii  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, with  over  30.000  members,  was  prompt 
to  officially  proclaim  its  support  of  this  most- 
needed  actiOD.  Congress  mu<st  make  such  a 
dedaratkm  tf  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a 
Ooagnae.  In  its  statement  the  Maryland 
fCTBinmiHtiT  says: 

"Our  Hation,  with  only  one-seventh  at  the 
world's  population,  owns  a  large  proportloa 
of  the  woriiTa  wealth.  We  would  be  glad  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  worid  how  they,  too,  may 
achieve  uur  eii viable  p<>^lti<ji:  of  freedom  and 
lMpptnes£  but  we  do  not  prop<j«e  that  they. 
tBdWling  Soviet  Kue&Li  iU>d  H/^d  China,  be 
given  any  authority  over  the  Uvea  ot  car 
people  " 

It  Is  time  every  patriotic  society  la  America 
rally  to  the  support  of  such  ieeiilliH»ii  a«4 
demand  that  ovir  Rf  preweateUeee  and  Sena- 
tors promptly  prvjclmin  it.  It  la  ttBfortunate 
that  the  two  ItlUr,.:,  OklahoCM  aiat  to  the 
Senate  dc  !i<>t  li>.i:;  -.cry  large  ni  Itltwrnan 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  ReTohrtlon. 
which  has  grown  alert  and  &i armed  at  tiic 
dangers  that  c  r  front  us.  declares  ih;.-.  -he 
Eurrender     :       i:   national  scveretgnt;,    •.   ^ 


world-governing  body  will  forfeit  our  liberty, 
our  free  enterprise,  and  otir  independence." 

su^^rnt-iT.s  to  the  liglalatlTe  dictation  of 
the  L  :iited  Nations  means  we  give  to  other 
countries  their  power  to  tax  us,  their  power 
to  detenr.lne  what  military  strength  we 
have,  and  where  our  military  foroea  are  to 
be  placed.  They  take  coauBaiMl  of  our  fight- 
ing fortes,  and  we  will  do  the  fighting,  aa 
we  do  Ln  Korea. 

We  are  t>einc:  handed  over,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  delegvites  of  foreign  nations  who  are 
to  rtile  tis. 

This  one-world  propaganda  has  a  poetic 
appeal  to  the  gullible.  But  it  Is  turning  out 
to  be  a  booby  trap  for  the  United  Statea. 
Where  has  it  got  uh  In  Korea?  We  fought 
the  war  with  Japan  and  won  it.  Then  we 
asked  other  nations  that  made  little  or  no 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  that  war  to 
Join  us  In  stating  and  signing  the  terms 
of  peace.  Th&t  un-American  (terfcmnance 
had  one  significant  value — it  stKrwed  the 
brutal  meanneaa  and  the  inhumanity  of  the 
bully.  The  Russia  that  has  mur- 
mtntone  of  pecple  and  enslaved  mll- 
Ikma  of  otfacn.  And  we  have  allowed  them 
to  ait  in  this  United  Nations  assembly  which 
increasingly  is  assuming  authority  over  the 
lives  of  free  Anoerlcans.  And  they  demand 
that  with  them  we  seat  In  this  International 
leglslatlTe  chamber  the  delegates  from  Red 
China.  Have  we  filled  our  Capitol  with 
dumb  men? 

We  don't  make  Intellectual  giants  any 
more.  Our  colleges  ttn-n  out  skUled  tech- 
nlcana  who  are  not  smart  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  noble  obeesslons  that  made  us 
freemen. 

Have  we  Americans  lost  our  smartness? 
Are  we  IndifTerent  to  our  dangers?  Are  we 
so  devoted  to  partlaan  regfCilarlty  that  we 
have  lost  our  paMottem?  Is  the  common 
eeuee  for  which  America  wae  made  to  be 
abandoned?  That  Is  what  Representative 
SurrH  B  resolution  puts  before  the  law- 
makers of  otir  land. 

Prom  her  beginning  America  has  been  the 
great  peace  Nation  Our  flag  was  never  car- 
ried onto  battlefield  exeepft  In  tlie  defense 
of  human  liberty.  We  have  played  no  mis- 
erable colonial  game  to  enrich  a  royalty  and 
a  parasitic  aristocracy  that  live  on  the  wealth 
abstracted  from  conquered  peoples.  We  are 
not  an  England.  God  forbid.  We  are  not 
a  Belgium.  We  never  vere  an  Italy  or  a 
Germany.  We  are  not  Kuasian.  and  we  are 
not  Asiatic  Yet  we  have  permitted  otir- 
selves  to  be  lured  by  promises  of  peace  into 
subtle  objectives  that  are  adroitly  working 
for  the-^Ue^tniction  of  the  United  Statee 
Governm^cd. 

Otir  C</nemution  declares  that  "The  United 
States  ^i^it^ guarantee  to  every  State  in  the 
Union  ek!#epubllcan  form  of  government,  and 
sliail  protect  each  of  them  against  Inva- 
sion.' What  about  our  Government  ctBcials 
whose  source  of  power  is  the  Constitution? 
yffhmi  they  advocate  a  world  super  govern- 
ment, as  »c»ne  of  them  have  done,  they  ad- 
vocate the  end  of  oiu  national  sovereignty. 

Peace,  peace,  they  talk  peace  and  there 
la  BO  peace.  Since  its  mception  the  United 
Mattone  bee  been  eoafKmted  with  niimeroua 
instaaoea  of  aggrsseiop  and  has  been  un- 
able to  stop  tibe  flgbUag.  much  Isaa  to  guar- 
antee peace. 

Bvcry  sane  man  and  woman  la  eeger  to 
JolB  the  nations  of  the  world  In  any  peaceful 
relattlaaa  and  in  any  mutual  pledge  to 
But  we  are  finding  this  world  of  fri 
is  a  hoajL  We  have  betrayed  by  those  «rtio 
have  professed  to  be  the  friends  of  peace. 
Korea  is  the  object  lesson  of  that  betrtyal 
and  hypoeruy. 

The  United  Nations  Is  no  longer  a  hmne 
of  dipiomatJi  It  has  beccnne  a  congreaa  of 
racketeers.  Their  whole  Idea  is  to  soak  Uk 
'ia-x  us.  Liquidate  us.  Ahd  this  United  na- 
tions has  increasingly  beooMM servile  to  Rus- 
tUi.    Our  pouier-ptgeon  Senatinrs  do  nothing. 


Wqen  such  a  one-worlder  as  Robert  M. 
Hutflhins,  until  recently  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  joins  with  such  a  chap 
as  Dl*.  Mortimer  J.  Adler.  It  Is  time  for  tis 
to  beware  of  our  intellectuals.  a^iIs  Adler 
who  was  quoted  as  recently  saying,  "We 
mtisif  do  all  we  can  to  abolish  the  United 
Statdi."  If  we,  the  people,  don't  look  out. 
oitr  dumb  jwliticlans  will  give  our  country 
away 


Excerpts  From  MacArthar  Heann{s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coKwecncuT 
IN  TjSE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mi.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unamimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxccro  excerpts 
f  rcun  the  MacArthur  hearings. 

•njere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wer«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fiUows: 

I  Mat  4  ajvb  5.   1951 

Senator  McMahon.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  stttrt  by  saying  that  I  have  many  ques- 
tion^  and  I  will  make  no  apology  for  the 
time  that  I  take  because  we  are  here  dis- 
cusslkig  the  survival  of  our  Natlcm,  which 
meaDs  the  future  of  civillaatlon  itself. 

GIXNBAL    FBOBUUf    or    COMMCNISM    AMD    "  ^"i^Tf 

I  DBrrKszs 

GefMral.  we  are  faced,  are  we  not.  with  a 
glob^  problem  in  the  ambitions  of  Commu- 
nist 


MAcAaTHua.  Faced    with    what. 
Senaior? 
Senator  IfcMAaoM.  A  global  problem. 
Qetieral  MacActhtts.  Unquestionably. 
Seftator  McMahon.  You    iiave   given   that 
problem  a,  great  deal  of  thought,  I  assume? 
Don'i  you  hear  me.  General? 

General  MacAsihttb.  Tes.    Yes:  I  have  sir. 

Sefiator  picMABOif.  And.  therefore 

OskMral  MAcAarHtra.  With   particular  at- 
tention. Of  course,  to  my  own  theater. 
Sehator  McMahon.  Pardon  me? 
G«|3eral  MAcAviHtn.  With   particular  at- 
tentlon.  of  course,  to  my  own  theater.    My 
reapdnalbllitles  are  in  my  own  theater. 

Senator   McMahon.  That    is   correct.     As 
you  ^ve  said  on  three  or  four  occasions  to- 
day, ^ou  are  a  theater  commander. 
Ge^ieral  MACAarHua.  I  was. 
Settator  McMabom.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  ^lieve  you  said  to  Senator  JoaMSON 
that  as  a  theater  commander  you  had  made 
no  determination  In  yoiu  own  mind  on 
elth4^  universal  military  service  or  concern- 
ing t)ie  amount  of  troopa  or  numlwr  of  troope 
that  we  ahould  have  for  our  global  defense. 
Geperal  MAcAarBOB.  That  is  correct.  That 
problem  did  not  fall  within  my  respooslbiU- 
ties  pt  authorittea. 

8e|iator  McMahow.  I  take  It.  therefore. 
Genial,  that  you  have  not  clearly  formu- 
lated in  your  own  mind — I  do  not  say  thia 
lly  because  you  were  a  theater  eoBi- 
-but  you  have  not  formulated  in 
>wn  mind  bow  we  are  going  to  put  on 
~  fanes  if  Russia  decides  to  make 
war  upon  us. 
3«al  MacAsthub.  I  have  my  own  views, 
but  they  are  not  authoriUtlve  vlewB. 
would  not  eare  to  dleeuae  then.  ■•- 
I  understand  I  am  here  to  dleeuae  my 
[theater.  There  are  other  authorltlee 
that  have  all  thoee  respooslbUltles  and  au- 
thority.    They  are  not  mine,  and  I  there- 
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fore   would    not  stiperflctally   inject   myself 
Into  those 


or  eoviais 

I  take  it.  General,  that  you  believe  that 
what  we  do  In  following  out  your  recom- 
itlons  will   not  neceaearlly  bring  the 
Into  the  war.    Is  that  your  position? 

Oeneral  MACAarsua.  That  is  my  liellef. 

Senator  McMabom.  Suppose.  General,  you 
arc  wroig  about  that.  You  could  be  wrong 
about  it.  couldnt  you? 

General  MacAbtbub.  Most  assuredly. 

Senator  McMabow.  Tou  did  not  beUere  at 
one  time  that  the  Oommtmtsu  of  China. 
Red  China,  would  eome  into  tike  oonfilct  in 
Korea. 

G«ieral  MACAxTBtTB.  I  doubted  it. 

Senator  McMahom.  Th^  did.  Tou  now 
doubt  that  the  Soviets 

General  MACAarBtrs.  In  that  I  was.  how- 
ever, rapportea  by  pracUcaUy  everytxtdy. 
The  American  Govenuncst  through  its  Sec- 
retary of  State,  through  Ita  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  who  were  the  best-informed 
authfultiea.  preeented  that  fact. 

aanetor  MCMabow.  In  other  words,  every- 
body that  had  to  do  with  it  turned  out  to 
be  wrong. 

General  MACAvrBm.  Practicelly.  although. 
Senator.  I  think  everybody  reallaed  that  that 
risk  was  involved.  When  we  first  entered 
Korea  that  was  Inhermt  to  It  and  it  was  a 
calculated  risk  that  was  taken. 

Senator  MrMswow.  And  now.  of  course,  we 
cant  all  agree  that  tbve  la  a  poetfMUty 
that  the  Sovleta  will  cone  in  if  we  adopt 
the  recommendattene  that  you  propoee  to 
carry  out. 

General  MacAmiua.  There  Is  that  posal- 
btiity.  but  there  is  the  certainty  as  afatnst 
that.  Senator,  that  if  you  dont  eairy  out 
those  recommendations,  you  are  going  to  1 
by  the  thousands  every  month. 


srroATiDir  xw  kobxa  how 
Tou  are  going  to  lose  such  a  bests  that  it 
may  endanger  the  entire  preparedness  pro- 
gram. 

If  you  keep  on  losing  men  at  the  rate  you 
do  now  for  indefinite  ttme.  you  naay  find 
the  entire  preparedness  program  will 
up  against  such  obstacles  as  might 
It. 

I  believe  that  what  ]rou  argue  are 
biUtles.      They    are    possibilities, 
will   admit   that.  Init   what   I  am    arfuing 
against    is    s    cotainty. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  war  being 
In  Korea.  There  is  a  great  question  vrtwther 
the  vrar  wotild  extend  some  place  else. 

Tou  hare  got  a  vrar  on  your  Lands,  and  yo\i 
cant  Jtist  say.  "Let  that  vrar  go  on  in- 
definitely while  I  prepare  for  aome  other 
war."  unleea  you  pay  for  it  by  the  thou- 
sands and  ttaooaands  aiul  thousands  at  Amer- 
ican boys. 

Now  that  is  the  re^K>nsit>ility  ot  those 
who  make  this  decision,  and  it  Is  a  responai- 
blllty,  as  far  as  I  am  ooisoemed.  I  repeat  I 
wouldnt  want  it  on  my  T»ywrtihit 

Tour  poUcy  aa  you  eaimcleted  there.  Sen- 
ator. 


oe  u  Nil  ait  srancs  nv 

Senator  McMaboh.  I  havent 
yet.  I  am  almpty  asking  tor  lafi 
to  your  views.  Too  see.  Oeneral.  what  I  want 
to  find  out  from  ]rou  is  this — that  if  you  bap- 
pen  to  be  wrong  this  time  and  we  go  into  all- 
out  war,  I  vraot  to  ftnd  oot  how  yow 
in  your  own  mtnd  to  dsftnd  Jtm 
Itettoa  against  that  war. 

General  MacAwthctl  That  doeent  happen 
to  be  my  reeponeUdhty.  Senator.  My  re- 
monstbUltieB  were  In  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Joint  cauaCs  at  Staff  and  the  vartona  ece»- 
cies  of  thla  Government  are  wwklm  day 
and  nlfht  tor  an  over-aU  soluttaa  to  the 


I  am  not  familiar  with  their 
I  ta*eaB\  ffoae  Into  it.  I  have  been 
ately  oeea^led  over  en  the  other  aide  at  the 
world,  and  to  diaewes  ka  detoil  tkdnga  that  I 
havent  ever  superftdeBy  tnnebed  doeen'K 
contribute  in  any  way.  ataape.  or  manner  to 
the  information  of  thia  ooounittee  or  any» 
body  else. 

OLOBAL  AsrecTs  or  uwrm  evATss  lenaaaBB 

Senator  McMabow.  Oeneral.  I  think  you 
make  the  point  very  weU  that  I  want  to 
make:  that  the  Jotnt  CtttSm  at  Stafi  and  the 
Pieeldmt  at  the  Oaltod  Stotae.  the  Oom- 
mander  in  Chief,  hae  to  hsok  at  thlB  thtog 
on  a  global  baais  and  a  tfobal  defenee. 

Too  as  a  thcassr  cennseiider  by  ytjor  own 
statement  have  not  BMde  that  kind  at  a 
study,  and  yet  you  advise  us  to  push  for- 
ward with  a  couree  at  action  that  may  tn- 
volve  us  in  that  global  eonfllct. 

General  MacAbtbub.  Fiiijibli^  lliel  li  bi 
▼olvcd  tn  international  — '■*ti*in*tlyw.  Sen- 
ator, amounts  to  a  gamble,  risk.    Tou  bsve  to 
take  risks. 

Senator  McMabow.  I  ceuldnt  i«ree  with 
you  more. 

General  MacAbtbob.  What  I  faced  in  the 
Pacific  wasnt  something  tiiat  was  specula- 
tive in  the  future.  It's  right  now.  Wtkat 
are  you  going  to  do  to  stop  the  slaughter 
In  Korea?  Are  you  going  to  let  it  go  on? 
Docs  your  global  plan  for  defense  of  this 
United  Statas  against  war  consist  af  permlt- 
thag  war  indeflnltdy  to  go  on  in  Vie  Pacific? 
What-  is  yoiB'  plan  or  vrbat  is  the  other  plan 
to  stop  tte  WW  there  te  the  PaeUlc? 

It  Is  there.  There  la  no  tiit^IiIij  oC  talk 
when  you  see  tboasanda  at  battie  '-mirmrtt 
every  naonth:  you  cant  talk  thoee  off  that 
there  la  no  war.  There  is  a  savage  vrar 
there. 

If  ycm  are  not  gotng  to  brtog  the  irar  to  a 
decisive  eoncluslon.  VPbat  does  the  prepared- 
ness mean?  Tou  are  faced  with  a  fact  in 
Asia. 

Tou  are  spectilating  about  what  takes 
place  in  the  rest  of  the  ^obal  parts  of  the 
vrorid.  I  aaeuBie  that  the  plans  ttiat  are 
l>eing  made  are  to  nteet  the  contingencies 
that  mf  y  arise. 

Otherwlee  the  whole  foree  of  the  United 
Statee  would  be  poured  into  Korea. 

Senator  McMaaoai.  General,  the  porpoee 
of  this  heering  certainly  Is  not  for  any  Sen- 
ator and  certainly  not  one  who  is  as  ill- 
equipped  as  I  am.  to  argtw  thla 
With  you  at  thU  time. 

My  purpose  is  to  try  to  ibnelij|i 
turn  that  wiU  be  helpfiil  to  me  In  taaelitn« 
my  final  finnclMiinne  on  the  matter.  Gen- 
eral, are  you  avrare  at  what  our  atomic  pre- 
parednees  slttiatlon  ia  today? 

General  MacAbtbub.  Only  in  a  very  gen- 
eral vray.  atr. 

CBB  or  TBI  ATOKK  BOMB 

Senator  McMabob.  I  am  not  ^dctng  you 
for  ntimhers.  but  do  you  know  the  »"!f»»»m 
In  our  stockpile'* 

General  MacAbtbtb.  I  do  not.  I  have  no 
more  information  cm  that  than  the  average 
oOoe^  would  have.  It's  confined  to  a  very 
select  circle,  you  know. 

Senator  McMabow.  Have  you  ever  asked 
about  that?  Have  you  ever  asked  for  infar- 
■aatlon  on  it.  Oeneral? 

General  MtAbtbub.  On  the  atomic  thing? 

Soiatar  McMabow.  Tes^ 

Oeneral  Macabtbub.  I  have  diecuseed  It. 
but  I  have  never  attempted  to  pry  Into 
which  I  regarded  as  Iwyond  my  own 


In  the  eotee  at  your 
of  your  dutiee  in  ttie  Per  Umtt,  m 
a  theater  commander,  did  you  ever  make 
Inquiry  of  the  Joint  CbMa  at  Staff  aboui 
oar  atomic  attnattont 

General  MacAbtbob.  I  have  made  inqxdr- 
les  aa  to  what  might  be  the  potentlalltlee 
of  the  tise  of  the  atomic 


bomb   tn   my   own    theater.     I   know    what 
that  la. 

Senator  Mrjltaoy  Have  you  at  any  time 
edeocatod  the  nee  of  the  atomic  bomb  in 
your  theater? 

General  MACAXTHtn.  Of  the  atomic  bor.ib? 
Senator  McMabok.  Yea. 

General  MAcAatBtnu  The  limit  of 

Pardon   me? 
The  limit  of  what  I 
did  vras  to  ssfc  for  infos aaatton  ae  to  whether 
there  were  any  plana  to  use  the  etooSc  tx^mb 
in  the  Par  Beat. 

Senator  kfcMAarow.  iNd  you  recommend  Us 
ttee? 

I  did  not.     As  I  un- 
it, the  nee  of  the  atomic  bomb  has. 
by  fle«  and  ordar.  been  Umttod  to  the  dect- 
of  tfae  PtaeldBnt  of  ttm  OBtted  States. 
That     Is    true.      Of 
I  vpondsred  whether  you  made  any 


General  MACAarata.  Why  ahould  I.  Sen- 
ator? 

Senator  MrMsnoB.  I  aaa  not  ad^ng  you 
«hy;  I  am  )wet  aikinf  ebeUiei  you  did  and 
you  answered  that  you  did  not. 

GesMtnL  ere  yost  feitner  with  the  fact 
that  we  neld  eooee  toete  out  to  Nevada  a 
few  months  f»  ^bleh  smts  known  as  the 
Ifevada  tests? 

General  MscAxtrvb.  I  am  avrare  of  that. 

Senator  Mcmabow.  Are  you  familUr  with 
the  resulto  of  thoee  teste? 

General  MacAbtbob.  Only  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way. 

I  Deleted.  I 

AToanc  bomb  srocKnLB  ow  BBdm 

flenetor  MQCaaair.  Do  yon  tWnk  cr  baiee 
you  any  Intrillgence.  any  aoeses  to  IntMi- 
gencc  lepuiu  about  Russian  potentialltMe 
in  the  building  of  atooale  weapuna? 

General  MacAnnrae.  'Very  little. 

Senator  ItfcMAaaei.  Ooee  that  mue  give 
ynn  am  cetlmate  as  to  bow  numy  they  pos- 
aesB  today? 

General  MscABTHtm.  No.  sir. 

Senator  MCMshow.  Have  you  sought  to  get 
that   Infonnatton? 

General  MacAbtbttb.  Rot  at  SO. 

Senator  McMsntm.  If.  by  following  your 
recDOimendatlone.  a  eooMct  is  predpMBted 
with  Soviet  IhWiH.  l>e  it  In  the  Suropean 
theater  or  the^Dnlted  Statea  ttaelf.  or  to 
the  Far  TBet.  yon  have  made  no  study  aa 
to  the  khad  of  ilamepi  that  ttey  «o«ld  do 
to  our  forces  in  Korea  and  otir  general  sit- 
uatloB  In  the  Vmt  Bast  with  their  atoaHe 
weapona;  is  that  correct? 

General  Mei  fteiBne.  I  dont  belliei  for  a 
minute  froas  my  fsneral  knowledge  of  the 
sltuatlaB  ttnt  the  en«ny  hae  the  potential 
or  the  iBCI&Mtlon  to  use  his  limited  etaeale 
each  an  area  as  Korea  or  China. 
Ton  aald  this  morning. 
OMieral.  that  yoD  Ad  not  believe  thtt  the 
Busalans  could  land  la  Japan  if  we  kept 
eontroi  of  the  eea  ernimd  Jufma,  and  to 
the  air.    Wae  I  oonectf 

General  Macaxthub.  Mot  qpite.  Senator. 
X  said  that  they  couldnt  overrun  Japan; 
that  they  would  be  limlfed  to  isolated  efforts. 

Senator  McMahom.  Well,  when  I  said  take 
Japan.  I  meant  take  it  effectively  into  their 
ooctrol.  as  I  tindcrstood  it.  and  you  eaid  It 
would  be 


toe  ATL-orr  was 

m  TBB  Via  XSBT 

General  MacABTHtm.  With  that  expUna- 
tlOB.  I  agxee.  Ae  taog  aa  vps  hold  command 
of  the  aea  and  of  the  air.  no  potential  enemy 
can  laundi  an  amphlbtois  force  against  us 
vrtth  any  hope  of  sucoees. 

As  long  as  ere  maintain  eea  and  air  con- 
trol of  the  ports  of  Asia,  from  Vladivostok 
aU  the  ewgr  dovm  to  Stngapore.  t.hey  can  t 
■BeeeeaCBBy  branch  an  effort  against  us.  Aa 
long  ae  we  maintain  that,  the  enemy  would 
have  grave  dtt&rulty  in  overrunning  any- 
thing in  our  littoral  island  line  of  defease. 
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Senator     McMabon.  Have     w     suflk-tent 

planes  and  shipe.  'n  your  opinion.  In  the  Far 
East  today  to  maintain  that  kind  of  a  de- 
tCMMw  %i  t^e  Rusaiaxis  snouid  precipitate 
into  thlf  battle? 
ral  MAcAtTHUt.  I  beilere  they  are 
•vaflAble. 

8tB»tor  UcltfAHOM  Are  tbey  In  the  Far 
■act  todays 

Oaneral  MAcAcTBrra  I  couldn*t  tell  you. 
Senat^JT.  what  the  enemy  would  launch 
against  us  It  u  speculative  I  pave  my 
best  estimate  of  that  this  morning  We 
have  certain  reserves,  and  I  am  sure  that  If 
the  enemy  attacked  in  c\er»helming  force 
we  could  get  oxu  reserve*  ti>ere  in  time  to 
combat  them.  I  believe  sincerely  that  we 
have  the  air  resource  to  beat  off  such  an 
attack,  and  the  Navy  resource  is  unques- 
tioned. 

Senator  XIcMahon.  If  t.hey  should  precip- 
itate that  attack  in  the  Far  East,  would  the 
Ruaelana — I  take  it.  with  the  forces  that 
they  have  m  the  Far  East  at  this  tune,  we 
would  have  to  take  some  of  our  reserves  from 
the  continental  United  States  and  send  them 
over? 

General  MACAJrrHtm.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  force  with  which  the  enemy  attacked. 

RTTSSIAN     STRENGTH     IK     TKK     TKB.     tAST 

Senator  McMahon  You  said  this  morning 
that  tbey  had  [deleted]  thousand  pUncs 
there    I  believe 

General  MACAxTHtja.  Some  estimates  were 
niade  My  own  estimate  waa  that  they  could 
maintain  about  half  that  at  the  start,  and 
that  their  strength  would  diminish  rapidly 
ttvm  wear  and  tear;  but  I  believe  that  they 
are  too  far  from  tbtta  bMMS  in  continental 
Russia  to  keep  up  m  macnlfled  pressure. 
They  have  not  got  the  potential  to  bring 
the  gasoline;  they  have  not  got  the  potential 
to  bring  a  great  many  things  over. 

I  also  said  I  thut;ght  from  the  disposition 
of  the  Kussian  forces  m  Siberia  that  they 
were   def ensl  .e    positions. 

Si*nator  M<rM.4BO]t.  Has  your  intelligence 
advised  you  of  any  menage  from  the  Rus- 
sians as  TO  uhat  they  intend  to  do  If  we 
bomb  m  M.^nchurla? 

General  MAcARTHra.  None  whatsoever.  If 
such  information  exists,  it  has  never  come  to 
me.  U  suc.h  information  exists,  I  am  sure  It 
would  have  been  sent  to  me. 

Senator  McMahon  Genera!,  are  you  aware 
of  the  kind  of  civilian  defenj>t.  we  have  in  the 
United   States    today? 

General  ACacAktuux.  Ouiy  in  a  general 
way.  Senator 

Senator  McMabon.  Tou  know  it  la  very 
sketchy. 

General  MACArmtTK.  I  would  asstime  so. 

Senator  McXiAHuN.  Have  you  thoii|{ht 
about   the  possibility 

General  MacAkthu*.  For  that  matter,  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  sketchy  In  every  country  la 
the  world 

POSSiaiUTT  OF   ATTACK  OH   tTNTTXD  STATIC 

Senator  MrM.AHO.v  Hare  you  thought 
about  the  potslbt.:ty  r.'  the  Russians  launch- 
ing a  surrept!*:  ■■  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  us  -.  ;ta:  production  centers 
thrcusjh  Htomic  sarxj'.aire? 

General  MacAbtkts;  ir  b  e*>r^nU  way 
only.     Once   again   tr.:  '    •-.  neater  of 

responsibility.  Sei-at:  r 

Senator  McMahcn  I  i;  >'stand  that. 
General.     I  am  }us'.  -r-.  ir.s  -^  few 

of   the  consider^:,-  ;,/,   •;..»  .    ^  liels 

(it   StaiT   and    theu    C   ri.;:.  ;      .  >  I 

presume,  must  have  ii,  u*...u  ...  ciici;. ^ 

what  kind  uf  aeOoB  should  be  taken  tn  any 
fpe<if»c  theater. 

General  itUcAarHca.  That  Is  quite  correct. 
Senator.  I  have  no  doubt  they  do.  But  X 
have  just  rea^  what  tJM  oplnkw  «M  of  tb« 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  oa  Jantiary  13.  which 
was  to  foUuw  ia  general  the  sajne  coooepts 
that  I  have 

If  they  nave  changed,  that  la  something 
else  Bgsj.a  I  wasn't  Informed  of  It,  but  at 
that  ume  they  agreed  with  my  concepts. 


Senator  McMahon  And,  of  cotirse.  general, 
thit  recommendation  of  jMHury  12 — and  I 
dc  not  ase4>rt  It  a.s  a  fact  at  this  time,  the 
joint  chiefs  will  have  to  explain  that  them- 
selves—but there  is  certainly  the  possibility 
that  that  concurrence,  if  you  wtah  to  call  It 
that,  was  based  upon  the  conttngency  of  a 
forced  evacuation  of  Korea. 

That  possfSllity  existed;  didn't  it.  General? 

RISKS  IN   THE  PAR  FJ^SmiN  SrrUATIOH 

General  MACAaTHtm  That  poasiblllty  ex- 
ists; yes.  sir  What  you  are  driving  at,  as  I 
get  it.  Senator,  is  our  enunciating  the  risks 
that  come  If  the  Soviets  should  attack.  All 
I  ran  &ay  Is  ^at  those  rlskes  should  have 
been  dtscountHd  when  we  entered  the  war  In 
Korea.  ^ 

Nothing  new  has  developed  to  change  It. 
Those  responsibilities  of  those  who  sent  our 
tr-x-ps  Into  Korea  were  just  aa  great  at  that 
time  as  they  are  now  The  risks  were  Just  as 
great  then  as  they  are  now. 

That  was  a  considered  action  taken  by  the 
Government  or  the  United  States.  I  didn't 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  it.  This  was  a  policy 
that  was  given  me. 

Nov.  those  risks  that  you  are  enunciating 
now  are  the  risks  that  were  involved  in  the 
original  decision.  They  were  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

Now,  the  United  States  has  committed  It- 
self there  All  I  am  advocating  is  how  we 
can  accomplish  our  purpose  or  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  dfCBculties  that  have  been 
involved. 

Senator  McMaron.  And  now.  General,  be- 
fore It  is  too  late,  I  want  to  examine  the  ilsks 
of  the  course  which  you  wish  to  purstie  be- 
cause if  the  risks  are  so  great  as  to  prejudice 
the  existence  of  this  Nation,  then  it  is  time 
we  stopped  and  weighed  those  risks,  until 
we  get  Into  a  position  to  rebut  them  and  to 
meet  them. 

General  MscAaTHua.  You  assume,  of 
course,  that  relatively  your  strength  is  go- 
ing up  much  raore  than  the  enemy's.  That 
Is  a  doubtful  assumption.  Senator. 

STATE  or  vrsrrsD  states  PRKPARH)jn;«s  rot 

CLOBSI.    WAR 

Senator  McMahon.  Well,  General.  If  that 
Is  not  true  on  the  short-term  basis,  then  it 
will  eome.  I  am  sure,  as  news  to  everybody  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  We  have  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption,  as  otir  mobillaer- 
In-chief  said  the  other  day,  of  no  attack  un- 
ul  ldS3.  By  then,  we  will  be  so  strong  that 
they  can't  attack  us,  because  by  that  time 
we  will  have  the  planes,  we  will  have  the 
bombs — amounts  that  we  haven't  got  to- 
day— we  will  have  the  men  In  unifdTm,  and 
we  may  be  in  shape  to  meet  this  attack, 
which   we  are  not   in  shape  to  meet  today. 

General  MacAaTUOa,  And  In  2  years  what 
will  be  your  casutUty  rate  of  American  boys 
In  Korea? 

Senator  McMahon.  And.  General.  I  ask  you 
what  our  casualty  rate  will  be  in  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.  C,  if  they  put  on  an  attack,  an  atomic 
attack — and  I  bad  better  change  It  from 
Waahlngton  lest  I  be  thinking  about  myself, 
to  New  York  or  the  other  cities  of  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  American  boys 
who  are  going  to  die  In  the  air  and  sea  In  this 
logistical  sort  of  support  of  the  forces  Into 
China? 

General  MAcArrnuK.  All  those  risks.  I  re- 
peat, were  inherent  in  the  deetalon  of  the 
United  States  to  go  Into  Korea. 

Senauv  McMamom.  Gcaeral.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  they  w«re  not.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  ia  that  now  Is  the  time,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  to  s'op.  look,  and  listen  and  see  wliere 
we  are  before  we  plunge  Into  a  course  that 
may  take  us  over  the  precipice  before  we  are 
ready. 

General  MAcAjiiHVi.  What  is  ytmr  plan, 
then,  to  end  Korea? 

urivT  or  DrrisiON  to  ormn  KOftka  ox 
AMEiaiCAN  pnxmce  ur  raa  xast 

Senator  McMahon,  I  would  like  to  quote 
to  you  your  language  on  going  into  Korea. 


whlob  was  vei-y  beautifully  written,  and  X 
think  It  ought  to  be  In  the  record: 

"The  decision  of  President  Truman  on 
June  27  lighted  Into  flame  a  lamp  of  hope 
throughout  Asia  that  was  turning  dimly  to- 
ward extinction.  It  marked  for  the  Far  Kast 
the  focal  and  ttimlng  point  In  this  area 
struggling  for  freedom.  It  swept  aside  in  one 
greai  mon  .mental  stroke  all  of  the  hypoc- 
risy and  the  sophistry  which  has  confused 
and  deluded  so  many  people  distant  from 
th'?  actual  scene." 

General,  do  you  regard  the  threat  to  us 
and  Ito  our  national  survival 

G^eral  MacAarHxra.  The  quoutlon  that 
you  read.  Senator,  is  --.ulte  true.  It  did  re- 
store at  one  stroke  the  enormous  prestige 
of  tl|e  United  States.  It  confirmed  the  peo- 
ple ef  the  Par  East  that  we  were  not  going 
to  let  them  slide  into  slavery,  that  we  were 
detefmined  we  were  going  to  meet  aggrea- 
sion  on  every  front  that  It  showed  itself, 
thatj  we  were  not  going  to  confine  ourselves 
and  ^y  we  will  defend  in  this  sector  but  all 
the  Other  sectors  globally  we  will  let  go. 

It  was  the  enunciation  which  was  the  very 
anti^ecls  of  defeatism,  which  has  been  so 
proinounced  that  we  could  not  meet  a^rres- 
slon  except  in  one  area  of  the  world.  It 
mea|kt  that  we,  if  the  enemy  was  going  to 
encttwch  in  two  areas,  we  would  meet  him 
In  tfro  areas;  in  three  areas,  we  would  meet 
him  in  three  areas;  that  he  was  Just  as  di- 
vid^  as  we  were;  that  if  we  could  not  de- 
fena  wherever  he  aggressed  or  started  to 
attack,  we  admit  before  the  conflict  that  we 
are  toing  to  be  defeated. 

Tftls  is  global,  as  you  said  yourself,  this  is 
a  global  proposition,  and  you  can't  let  one- 
half  >of  the  world  slide  into  slavery  and  Jtist 
c-in4ue  yourself  to  defending  the  other.  You 
hav^  go*,  to  hold  every  place. 

N^v.  In  the  Far  East  there  was  a  tre- 
men^otis  belief  that  we  were  not  going  to 
defeiid  the  Far  East,  and  when  we  moved 
ir  tt>  defend  Korea,  it  gave  an  enormous 
uplift  throughcut  that  entire  section  of  the 
worlfl. 

If  I  there  Is  anything  that  I  have  said  that 
led  you  to  believe  that  I  was  critical  of  the 
decision  to  defend  Korea,  I  would  correct  It 
imniediately. 

Senator  McMahon.  No,  General:  I  Just 
thoiight  that  was  such  a  fine  statement. 

ENBINC    THE    KOSZAN    WAS 

knei;al  MacAKTBtja.  The  only  thing  I  am 
try  lag  tb  do.  Senator,  is  to  settle  the  thing 
In  Korea  to  bring  It  to  a  decisive  end.  I 
believe  it  can  be  brought  to  a  decisive  end 
witnout  the  calamity  of  a  third  world  war. 
I  b«Iieve  If  you  let  it  go  on  indefinitely  in 
Korfa,  you  invite  a  third  world  war.  I  be- 
llev^  the  chances  of  the  terrible  conflict  that 
you 'so  rijhtly  dread— and  all  the  rest  of  us 
dreajd  with  you — would  be  much  more  prob- 
ablei  If  we  practice  appeasement  in  one  area 
evert  though  we  resist  to  our  capacity  all 
alOTK  the  line. 

Tgat  Is  all  I  am  saying.  I  am  saying  It 
with  the  acute  consciousness  of  the  dreadful 
slaiighter  that  Is  going  on  in  Korea  today. 
If  1^  is  possible  to  bring  It  to  a  succeeaful 
and  an  honorable  end.  I  believe  we  should 
tak^  the  chance  '  '  doing  so. 

N^w.  In  all  the  dlscussloos  today  th«n 
has, been  no  proposal  that  has  been  mauim 
here  as  to  how  to  end  the  Korean  problem 
satisfactorily  and  honorably  I  believe  in 
thejmethod.  as  I  have  enunciated,  and  on 
January  12.  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  so. 
too. 

N^w.  they  may  have  changed,  and  shifted. 
I  doj  not  know. 

Senator  McMaron.  We  will  And  out. 

Gtneral  }'.acASTETim.  They  will  tptk  for 
themaelvaa. 
a^tor  MdCaaoif .  We  will  And  out. 

'  castraLTXKs  m  kosxa 

General  M«cAiTHt;t.  But  stlU  I  am  of  that 
oplalon;  and  I  shrink — I  shrink  with  a  horror 
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that  I  cannot  express  In  words — at  this  con- 
tinuous slaughter  of  men  in  Korea. 

The  battle  cmsuaJtles  in  Korea  today  prob- 
ably have  passed  the  million -man  mark. 
Oxir  own  casualties.  American  catualtlee. 
have  passed  65,000.  The  Koreans  have  lost 
about  140.000.  Our  losses,  on  our  side,  are 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing of  the  civilian  populations,  who  must 
have  lost  many,  many,  many  times  that. 

The  enemy  probably  has  lost  760.000  cas- 
ualties. There  are  145,000  of  them  that  are 
now  in  ovir  prison  bull  pens,-  prisoners,  so 
they  might  be  excepted  from  that  figure 
because  they  live;  bu*  a  million  men  in  less 
than  11  months  of  fighting,  in  less  than  11 
months  of  this  confl  ct,  have  already  gone 
and  it  grows  more  savage  every  day. 

I  Just  cannot  brubh  that  off  as  a  Korean 
skirmish,  t  believe  that  is  something  of 
such  tremendotis  importance  that  it  must  be 
solved,  and  It  cannot  be  solved  by  the  nebu- 
lous process  of  saying  "Give  us  time,  and  we 
will  be  prepared;  or  we  will  be  in  a  better 
shape  2  years  from  now" — which  Is  argu- 
mentative. 

I  dont  know  whether  we  will,  or  not;  and 
neither  do  you.  because  you  do  not  know, 
and  none  of  us  know  the  capacity  of  the 
enemy. 

He  may  build  faster  than  we  do.  I  oouldnt 
tell  you. 

I  dont  know  that,  you  are  gambling  on 
chances;  but  I  say  there  Is  no  chance  in 
KoreA.  because  it  is  a  fact — you  have  lost 
a  million  men  now.  You  will  loee  more  than 
a  mHlion  if  you  go  on  another  year;  if  you 
go  until  1953.  you  will  lose  another  million. 

What  are  you  trying  to  protect? 

The  war  In  Korea  has  already  almost  de- 
stroyed that  nation  of  20.000.000  people. 

I  have  never  seen  such  devastation. 

I  have  seen,  I  guess,  as  much  blood  and 
disaster  as  any  living  man.  and  It  Jurt  cur- 
dled my  stomach,  the  last  time  I  was  there. 
After  I  looked  at  that  wreckage  and  those 
thousands  of  women  and  children  and  every- 
thing. I  vomited. 

Now.  are  you  going  to  let  that  go  on.  by 
any  sophistry  of  reasoning,  or  possibilities? 
They  may  be  there,  but  this  is  a  certainty. 

Wliat  are  you  going  to  do?  Once  more. 
I  repeat  the  question.  What  is  the  policy  in 
Korea? 

If  you  go  on  Indefinitely,  you  are  perpetu- 
ating a  slaughter  such  as  I  have  never  heard 
of  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Now.  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  find  some 
reasonable  and  honorable  way  to  stop  that 
slaughter.  It  Is  iK>t  to  conquer  this  coun- 
try, or  China,  or  anything  else. 

It  Is  to  bring  this  thing  to  an  honorable 
end. 

If  you  go  on.  you  are  going  to  destroy  not 
only  the  casualties  that  I  q>eak  of.  which 
are  military,  but  you  are  going  to  destroy 
that  people. 

Now.  I  Just  cannot  bring  myself  to  analyse 
It  with  that  shrewdness  of  legal  capacity  that 
you  enunciate  in  your  argument,  which  Is 
an  argument,  to  let  it  by. 

Your  entire  drift  has  been  not  to  do  any- 
thing. Just  keep  on  fighting.  losing,  and 
hlaading  there;  and  I  think  we  should  make 
soaoe  extraordinary  effort  to  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

Senator  McMahon.  I  am  not  going  to  char- 
actcrlBe  your  proposition.     I  do  not  expect 
that  you  are  going  to  characterlae  my  poal- 
Uon. 
I  will  take  care  of  that  myself. 

ATOMIC  notmcnon  cAPSdms  or 

VABIOOS  AlUAS 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  this.  General: 
Is  there  any  atomic  or  plane- building  ca- 
pacity In  the  Chinese  mainland  that  you 
know  of? 

General  MAcAaTHxra.  None  that  I  know  of. 
The  backwardnsas  at  tndustrial  development 
In  China  preclildw  Cttn  the  concept  of  such 
an  Intricate  potential. 


Senator  McMaaoa.  Then,  General-^-^ 

General  MarAaiMML  Tbey  may  have  some 
of  the  natural  resources  that  go  into  ttos 
manufacture  at  them,  of  the  bombs;  Z 
couldnt  tell  you  about  that,  but  it  will  never 
be  done  in  our  day.  Never  In  otir  day  will 
atomic  weapons  be  turned  out  of  China. 

They  cannot  turn  out  the  ordinary 
weapons.  They  do  not  have  the  instru- 
mentalities to  turn  out  airplanes,  big  ships, 
big  guns,  many  of  the  other  attributes  of 
modem  warfare. 

Senator  McMabom.  Western  Btirope.  how- 
ever, has  that  capacity,  has  it  not.  General? 

General  MacAaxHtra.  Senator,  as  I  said,  I 
have  not  mrde  a  study  of  this  matter. 

I  suppose  it  has.  but  I  don't  know. 

Senator  McMahon.  You  would  not  deny 
that  the  capacity,  both  atomic  and  the  pro- 
duction of  planes,  of  Western  Kurope.  com- 
bined with  Soviet  Russia,  would  outproduce 
the  United  States  of  America — you  would  not 
deny  that,  would  jrou? 

DEJXNSK  OF  EUaOPE 

General  MAcAxTHca.  Not  at  all,  and  any 
Inference  from  your  question  that  I  don't 
advocate  the  fullest  protection  anc*  assistance 
to  Western  Europe  is  quite  fallacious.  Sena- 
tor. What  I  advocate  Is  that  we  d^end 
every  place,  and  I  say  that  w:  have  the 
capacity  to  do  it. 

If  you  say  that  we  havent,  you  admit 
defeat.  If  the  enemy  has  that  capacity  and 
is  divided  on  all  these  fronts,  we  should  be 
able  to  meet  it. 

Senator  McMahon.  General.  I  do  not  admit 
defeat.  I  am  thinking.  If  this  war  baa  to 
be  fought,  about  the  total  and  complete  vic- 
tory. I  do  not  want  to  blind  myself,  and. 
speaking  fur  myself.  General,  with  a  devotion 
for  my  counti^  that  I  will  match  against 
yours  CR"  any  man's.  I  am  only  speaking  about 
a  proposition  \.'hlch  I  believe  is  soimd.  and 
I  know  that  you  will  give  me  credit  for  be- 
lieving in  that  which  I  think,  the  same  as 
I  certainly  give  you  that  credit. 

Now.  General,  do  you  think  that  we  are 
ready  to  withstand  the  WiMstsn  atteck  In 
Western  Europe  today? 

General  MAcArrBtra  Senator,  I  hare  asked 
you  several  times  not  to  Involve  me  in  any- 
thing except  my  own  area.  My  concepts  on 
global  defense  are  not  what  I  am  here  to 
testify  on.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  the  auth<n>- 
Ity  now  on  thoee  things. 

When  I  was  the  Chief  of  Staff.  20  years 
ago.  that  was  my  problem,  and  I  would  have 
answered  it.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  others 
here  are  the  ones  to  answer  that  query, 
not  me 

Senator  McMahon  And  so.  General,  you 
concede,  it  seems  to  me  by  that  statement, 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  having  access 
to  global  intelligence,  having  made  global 
plans  for  our  defense,  may  hare  In  that  infor- 
mation, and  because  of  that  Information, 
made  decisions  contrary  to  your  recommen- 
dations, which  could  be  sotmd. 

General  MAcAcTBtTX.  They  didn't  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  SenaUx-.  Tbey  had  all  the  Informa- 
tion available  at  that  time,  and  tbey 
the  study,  and  their  reeommerdatkna 
as  I  read  you  this  morning,  which  coincided 
with  my  own.  that  If  you  apply  that  type  of 
sanction  In  the  Par  East  you  will  bring  this 
conflict  to  an  end.  that  there  Is  a  strong 
possibility  that  that  would  be  the  result. 

nnBUJamcs  dm  ■"»'"■■■  ooMsnrNisr  attack 

Senator  McMawow.  OeQera!.  In  September 
of  1950  did  you  have  any  Intelligence  that 
the  Oilne—  wsse  gatng  to  oome  In  If  we 
wsvt  to  Urn  Tatat 

General  MscAsnrax.  X  bad  no  oancrete  In- 
formation: no.  sir. 

Senator  McMaiw.  Bad  yon  been  adviasd 
by  any  of  your  InteOlgtnw  oAeen  to  that 
effect? 

Oenaral  MacABTRxra.  On  September  15? 

Sanator  MtMshom.  In  September,  any  time 
In  September? 


General  MscAannTa.  I  dont  recall  it.  Sena- 
tor. That  the  enemy  ««•  shtfttng  his  forces 
northward.  I  knew  thoroughly.  That  he  was 
massing  forces  along  the  Yalu.  I  understcM^d. 
But  he  was  at  that  time  advertlsins  to  the 
world  that  such  Chinese  as  went  in  were 
Individuals  and  volunteers.  He  specifically 
proclaimed  that  Nationalist  China  was  not 
InTolTed  In  that  struggle 

artEf-iivK  sraxNCTR  anb  trsx  or  nationalist 
Taoops 

Senator  McMahon.  General,  when  v-ou 
went  down  to  Formosa,  you  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  effective  troops  that  they  could 
supply,  did  you  not? 

General  MacAarHtm.  I  beg  yew  pardon. 
Senator? 

Senator  UcMamoh.  When  yo«t  went  down 
to  Formosa,  you  made  an  estimate  of  the 
ntunber  of  effective  troops  that  Chiang  could 
supply? 

Oenaral  MACAarRtra  That  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  had  on  Ftormoaa? 

Senmtar  McMahcn.  That's  right. 

General  MACAxTBTTa.  They  had  about  a 
half  million;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McMahon  How  many  at;  that 
time  did  you  think  were  effective^ 

General  MAcAxTHrra.  1  think  that  the  cali- 
ber at  the  personnel  was  good.  Their  equip- 
ment, as  I  explained  this  morning,  was  spotty. 
I  think  they're  the  same  caliber  of  troops 
that  we  are  fighting  now  in  North  Korea.  I 
believe  they  could  be  brouzhr.  to  the  same 
degree  of  efllciency.  and  I  think  those  troops 
are  good  troops. 

Senator  McMabom.  In  the  report  that  you 
made  on  your  visit  to  Formosa,  did  you  state 
how  many  effective  troops  Chiang  Kai-shek 
had,  in  your  opinion? 

General  MacAkthttx.  I  couldn't  tell  y-:u. 
Senator.  The  report  that  we  made  was  made 
by  a  mtsslOQ  that  I  sent  down  there  under 
General  Fox. 

Senator  McMahon.  How  many  did  General 
Fox  report  could  tie  effectively  mounted  and 
uaed? 

General  MacAxnrux  They  all  could  be  if 
they  a  ere  properly  equipped  and  trained. 
How  many  were  available  at  that  time  I  really 
couldnt  tell  you. 

Senator  McMahon  When  the  suggestion 
was  made.  General,  that  Chiang's  troops  be 
brought  up  to  Korea  soon  after  the  outbreex 
of  the  hostiiities  in  Korea,  you  made  a  find- 
ing as  to  their  eOectiveneas  at  that  time,  did 
you  not? 

General  MACAxTRxra.  I  reconomended  that 
they  should  not  be  brought  up  to  Korea  :it 
that  time,  that  Formosa  Itsaif  was  threat- 
ened. 

Seoator  McMaaow.  Tou  went  so  far  as  to 
Bay  that  they  would  be  an  "albatross'  around 
our  neck  for  moatbs. 

General  MsrAmna.  That  Is  ctHTect. 
They  were  lacking  in  artillery,  they  mere 
lacking  in  uulhj  of  the  neceasltlea.  We  were 
at  that  time  fighting  in  the  Puaan  beach- 
head, and  untrained  txoofis.  only  parjitatty 
equipped.  wa«M  taasa  been  of  lltUe 


However,  the  main  reason  that  I  wished 
those  troc^M  held  on  Pormosa  was  to  defend 
Pormoea.  and  when  the  Chinees  troops  that 
were  threatening  Formosa  moved  north  to 
attack  us  in  Korea.  I  reoominesidsd  that  the 
wraps  be  Uken  off  of  the  Nationalist  troo^. 

naiislni  McMabon  That  was  bsisd  upon 
the  iact  that  the  Chinese  Communist  eOec- 
tlves  had  been  moved  north  on  the  Yalu  and 
they  did  not  have  anything  on  the  mainland 
ctf  China  with  which  to  carry  on  the  attack 
<m  r^onnosa? 

General  MacAxtuta.  Nothing  that  would 
nosa,  eorrect. 

r.  Now  who  reported  that 
to  yoQ.  General,  your  own  intelligence  or 
CIA? 

General  MacAxthux,  I  couldnt  tell  you. 
It  came  from  various  souroea,  largely  from 
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tije  Chinese  NaUonaitsu  t^M^mselvee  who  re- 
parKfd  the  moT>rinent  of  the  Communist 
troops 

Senalur  MckTAKow  And  did  they  rep<a-t  to 
yOM  tkat  there  were  not  sufflrient  eCecttves 
laCt  IB  the  south  tc  carry  on  the  raid  oi^  Por- 
Toama,  which  you  feared  at  the  time  that  the 
Yalu  troops  were  down  m  south  China' 

General  MacAkthtj«,  There  was  no  puch 
report  to  me.  That  was  my  own  e^tiniAue  il 
the  situation  on  the  strengths  and  relative 
positions  of  the  various  forces. 

cxwTEAi.  urmxjcaNCK  acxnct 

Senator  McMahom  When  dKl  the  CIA 
leave  Korea.  Genera!'' 

Uenerai  MacArrHtTi    When  did  the  what? 

Senator  McMahon  The  CIA.  the  Central 
Intelligence  Ajjency  operatives  ieave  Kc<rea'' 

Oenral  MACAarm^a.  I  ciiuktn  :  tell  you. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  doesnt 
operate  under  me  at  all 

S«oa;<ir  Mc.1iCaho]«  Were  they  directed  to 
leave  Koi-ea  after  the  Inchon  landing  by  your 
command? 

General  K^cAariiTTa.  I  dont  Itnow  what 
you  are  talktnp  about.  Senator. 

Senator  McMahon.  Genrsral.  I  undentood 
that  the  Central  InteilU^nce  agents  disap- 
peared from  Kcwea  after  the  Inchon  opera- 
tion, that  very  tiriUiaat  operation  which  you 
directed 

Genera]  MacAJtTHtTE.  Tht  Central  Intelli- 
gence agents.  Senator,  are  not  untiM  me.  Aa 
far  us  I  know  they  never  were  tn  Korea.  Tbey 
may  have  been,  but  It  is  not  an  agency  ihat 
functions  under  me.  It  fur.ctions  under  the 
OMUral  Intelligence  controls  here. 

AVAiLaBLc  nnmicrNcz  on  chima 

Senator  McMahov  You  -egard  your  Infor- 
mation on  China  as  today  hetng  much  more 
cxteastre  than  It  was  2  of  3  years  ago.  do 
you  not? 

Oeneral  Mac.^xtht*.  I  dont  know  what 
you  me*n  by  that 

Senator  McMahom.  Oeneral.  do  you  think 
today  that  you  are  better  Informed  about  the 
Internal  situation  In  China,  the  general  sit- 
uation In  China,  than  yov  were  3  years  ago? 

Qenerai  MACArrHtra.  I  tboi^t  I  was  pretty 
well  Informed  at  l>oth  times.  Senator. 

Senator  McMakon.  You  t>^<"*  you  were? 

General  MACAsTHrra.  Yes. 

MAC  xarHtiK  Lc-ms  to  katon,  i»«a 

Senator  McMahcn  Well.  I  quote  from  the 
March  3.  194*.  report  to  the  Honorable 
Charlis  a  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  answer  to  the  request 
that  was  made  by  the  House  committee  to 
you  for  your  opinion  on  thu.gs  m  the  Far 
East,  and  ytm  said.  If  I  have  a  correct  copy 
of  tt: 

"Chlna.  as  you  perhaps  know.  Is  a  theater 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  controlled  outside 
the  acope  of  my  existing  authority.  I  have 
no  representatives  there.  anU  apart  from 
general  back.<eround  itncvledge.  such  detailed 
information  as  has  been  miide  availaoie  to 
me  has  been  derived  largely  by  indirection. 
Exhaustive  invMtlgatlojis  of  the  Chine?*  sit- 
uation have  been  made  by  responsible  United 
Stales  officials,  but  these  studies  are  not 
within  my  channel  of  information  or  cocn- 
mand.  and  m  consequence  I  am  not  ade- 
quately lamlllAr  therewith  I  have  further- 
more not  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  China 
for  many  years." 

You  have  not.  of  course,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  there  since  this  time.  General? 

General  MAcAirrHua.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McMahom  (reading).  "With  this 
background,  you  will  readily  perceive  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  render  authoritative  ad- 
vice with  reference  to  the  myriad  of  details 
on  which  a  definitive  potlcy  for  this  particu- 
lar must  necessarily  rest." 

Oeneral  MacAanrDR.  That  Is  all  correct. 

Senator  McMakon  (continuing).  "The 
Cblnsse  problem  U  pirt  of  a  global  situa- 
tion which  should  ^  considered  tn  its  en- 


tirety in  tlie  orientation  of  Amerteaa  poUey. 
fragmentary  decisions  In  dlaconoeetsd  sse- 
tors  of  the  world  will  not  bring  an  tsM^nrted 
solution." 

Senator  Wn.cT    What  U  the  date  of  tliAtf 

Senator  McMahon  I  quote  frmn  the  let- 
ter of  the  general's  dated  March  3.  1948. 

You  also  said,  Oeneral:  "In  the  determi- 
nation of  our  global  policy  care  must,  of 
c<jurse.  tie  exercised  to  avoid  oontmltment  of 
(HU*  resources  beyond  what  we  can  safely 
fipare;  the  .sappiie  of  our  national  strength 
to  the  point  of  Jeopardy  to  our  own  security 
and  the  overburdening  of  our  people  beyond 
their  capacity  to  maintain  a  standard  <rf  life 
consistent  with  the  ennfties  with  which  they 
are   naturally  endowed." 

I  will  be  glad  to  submit  for  the  record  the 
whole  letter 

Tou  remember  that  letter.  oT  course.  Gen- 
eral?    You  referred  to  It  earlier  today. 

General  MacAarHua.  The  ba&lc  conditions 
have  completely  changed  since  that  letter 
was  written.  Senator.  The  war  has  been 
precipitated  in  Kcw^a.  and  to  attempt  to  ap- 
ply the  rationale  of  what  existed  at  that  time 
and  what  exists  today  Is  quite  fantasttc. 

rOBITT 


OOUXCTTVX 

Senator  McMabon  General,  do  you  be- 
lieve to  the  concept  of  collective  sectnity? 

General  MacAamoB.  What  do  you  mean 
by  ouUm^Uw  aecvtty,  Seoator? 

Senator  McMabon.  Do  you  believe  in  the 
copoept  ct  ooUecttve  security  upon  which  our 
foreign   policy   Is    based? 

General  MAcAarwtm.  What  do  you  mean 
by  collective  security? 

Senator  McMahon.  I  mean  the  attempt  to 
weld  together  a  military  alliance  to  keep  the 
peace  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
the  North   Atlantic   Pact. 

Oeneral  MAcAKTRtra.  I  have  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
Senator.  I  am  not  prepared  tc  discuss  it  In 
any  way.  shape,  or  manner. 

Senator  McMahom  Neither  Its  provisions 
nor   its  implementation? 

General  MAcAarHrra.  I  have  only  the  ordi- 
nary knowledge  that  any  officer  would  have 
on  it.  You  have  experts  on  that.  General 
Eisenhower  and  others  have  appeared  before 
you  very  recently  with  eUl  the  intimate 
icnowiedge  that  comes  from  the  authority 
and  responsibility  he  has. 


THC  NOVCMBEB  DRnTE  AS  A  SrCOlfNAISSAltCS 
IN  rOKX 

Senator  McMahok.  General,  yesterday  you 
said  that  the  drive  In  November  was  a  re- 
coanalssance  In  force;  Is  that  correct?  Do 
you  remember  your  testimony  of  yesterday? 

General  MACAaTurrB.  That  Is  correct;  yes 
sir. 

Senator  McMahon.  As  I  recollect  It,  Gen- 
eral, last  November  you  issued  a  communi- 
que La  which  you  saJd  that  this  was  the 
end-of-the-war  offensive  which  would  bring 
the  boys  home  by  Christmas. 

General  MAcAanrua.  That  was  my  hope. 

Senator  McMahon.  Did  you  antldpate  that 
you  could  get  them  home  by  Christmas  with 
a  reconnaissance  in  force? 

General  MAcAsriitTB.  The  reconnaissance 
wouJd  have  developed  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  If  It  was  not  sufficient  to  resist  us. 
It  would  have  been  an  all-out  assault  and,  as 
I  explained  In  my  communique.  It  would 
have  undoubtedly  destroved  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  North  Korean  'orcea. 

Where  a  reconnaissance  in  force — the  line 
between  a  reconnaLvance  tn  force  and  an 
assault  attack  Is  a  rather  nebulous  one  and 
depends  upon  circumstances.  What  starts 
out  as  a  reconnaissance  in  force  might  well 
result  In  a  f  till -scale  assault  so  far  as  your 
farces  are  concerned. 

raoposKo  UMrrATioNs  ott  novcmbex  AcvAifca 

TO  TH«  TALU 

Senator  McMahon.  Was  there  any  differ- 
ence in  opinion  between  you  and  the  Joint 


Others  relative  to  how  far  you  would  go 
toirard  the  Yalu  In  that  advance? 

^neral  MscAannni.  The  mo\-ements,  all 
tatftlcal  and  alntiflo  movements  that  I 
DMde,  had  the  prior  knowladg*  and  approval 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

>sna>Br  McMahom.  Was  there  any  recatn- 
m«Klatlon  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  It  w<iuld 
hafe  been  wise  in  their  opinion  to  stop  alioot 
6  Allies  this  side  of  the  Talu  on  a  defent  tble 
rUke? 

fteneral  MAcAmnn.  The  Joint  Chiefs  at 
8t4ff  believed  that  It  would  be  probably  ad- 
vU^bie.  b«Med  upon  the  considerations  at 
thtt  time,  to  occupy  the  north  of  Korea 
wlih  South  Korean  forces.  Tbey  were  ad- 
veiae  to  having  other  nationals  there  But 
tht  tactical  conditions  were  such  that  South 
K(#ean8  were  not  able  to  do  so. 

pasmoif  or  thkattj  "^"m^t-t^w  ik  "^"^^ 

I  PICTUKS 

fenator  McMaaon.  Testenlay.  OeaerU.  I 
putaued  a  Une  of  questioning  conosmliii  the 
gldbal  Implications  of  your  proposals  and 
yov  m formed  me  that  being  a  theater  com- 
mander you  have  not  taken  those  into  con- 
siclerBtian.     Now 

Oeneral  MacAktriti.  One  minute.  Senutor. 
That  is  not  exactly  what  I  said,  if  you  will 
let  me  Interrupt  you.  I  said — I  Inteiided 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  theater  (cm- 
m^nder  was  only  concerned  In  gloiMd  studies 
ln4ofar  as  his  own  theater  was  concerned 
to  >ooordlnate  the  demands  of  his  own  the- 
ater with  the  global  problem:  a  general 
knpwiec^  of  the  global  problem,  of  course, 
is  necessary  by  all  theater  cooimanders 

Senator  McMahon.  Oeneral.  on  page  307 
of  the  testimony  you  stated  in  answer  to 
my  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were 
reedy  to  withstand  the  Buaslan  attack  In 
Western  Kurope  today: 

''General  MacAxtbttv.  SenaUs.  I  have 
asked  you  several  times  not  to  Involve  me 
In  anything  except  my  own  area.  My  con- 
cepts on  global  defense  are  not  what  C  am 
hefe  to  testify  on.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
the  authority  now  on  those  things.  ^Then 
tyae  the  Chief  of  Staff  30  years  ago,  that 
wap  my  i»oblem  and  I  would  have  ansv^ered 
It.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  others  here  are  the 
ones  to  answer  that  query,  not  me." 

flow.  General,  I  went  into  that  question 
foil  taro  reaaoos. 

first,  this  committee,  of  course,  tas  a 
vety  grave  duty  of  weighing  all  factors  In 
the  defense  erf  this  country.  We  ar«  not 
confined  to  a  theater  of  operations.  We  are 
ca$ed  upon  to  Implement  an  ovsr-all 
stititegy. 

i  asked  you  ahcut  it.  Oeneral,  becavae  in 
yoar  speech  to  the  Congress  you  statMl  as 
foBows: 

TThe  issues  are  global  and  so  Inter ixiked 
th4t  to  consider  the  problems  of  one  lector 
oblivious  to  those  of  another  Is  to  oourt 
dl^«ter  for  the  whole." 

MAcAarmTK.  Correct. 


ATXa     COMMANSKK'S     POSITION    MWLATTm     ro 
THZ  NATIONAL  sadrtlTT  OOUMCIL 

Senator  McMahon.  Now.  Oeneral.  you  are 
aware  I  am  sure  of  the  mechanics  tha ;  thle 
Golvemment  has  set  up  for  carrying  ou(  tkM 
bualness  of  weighing  these  interlocklnt;  fac- 
tor— in  other  words,  cur  glotal  defer  se  as 
a  trhole.  ^ 

fou  are  aware  of  that.     You  are    aware 

th4t  In  1946  the  Congress  of  the  tnlted 
States  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Na  Jonal 
Security  Act.  In  this  act.  and  altliough 
I  vill  not  take  the  time  of  the  comtiittee 
to  jead  It,  I  think  perhaps.  Mr.  Chal-man. 
that  at  least  the  pertinent  portions  should 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  recoid 

The  Ceauucan.  Is  that  the  act  of  1147? 

Senator  McMahon.  This  Is  the  act,  as  It 
Is  entitled.  "Coordination  for  Nationid  St* 
cutlty."  I  haven't  got  the  date  of  t^e  act, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  It  Is  the  act  settl  ig  up 
the  National   Security   Agency   which    pro* 
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vtdes  that  ths  membership  of  the  National 
Security  CoimcU  should  be  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  NSRB 

That  Is  the  body  that  has  been  set  up 
by  this  Congress  to  coordinate  our  total 
global  strategy. 

General.  I  take  It  from  what  you  said  yes- 
terday that  you  have  a  high  opinion  of  the 
members,  the  present  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

General  MacAsthttb.  I  have. 

Senator  McMahon.  And  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  E>efense. 

General  MAcAaTHtra.  I  have. 

Senator  McMahon.  You  recognize  them  as 
patriotic  gentlemen  of  capability  In  their 
fields. 

General  MACABTRoa.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  McMahon  Now  General,  asstnn- 
Ing  for  the  sake  of  discussion  that  subse- 
quent testimony  brings  out  real  differences 
between  you  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  how 
far  our  far  eastern  strategy  can  b«sst  pro- 
mote our  global  strategy,  and  assuming  this 
difference  of  viewpoint,  would  you  then  be 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  Joint  Chiefs' 
Judgment  is  better  than  yours  and  that  the 
American  people  would  be  well  advised  to 
follow  the  Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs? 

General  MAcAaTHtnt.  The  authorities  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
laid  down  and  prescribed  by  law.  Their 
position  In  the  niche  of  American  govern- 
mental procedure  Is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes. 

Whether  I  should  agree  with  It  or  should 
not  agree  with  It  is  not  pertinent  to  the 
actions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

As  a  theater  conunander  I  had  my  own 
responsibilities  and  I  made  my  own  recom- 
mendations, and  wotild  again.  If  they  disa- 
greed with  those  of  higher  authority,  the 
question  of  the  Judgment  of  that  higher 
authority  is  not  within  my  hands,  and  I 
would  not  attempt  to  pass  Judgment  upon  It. 

That  Is  a  matter  for  pubUc  opinion.  1 
therefore  would  not  attempt  to  answer  such 
a  hypothetical  question  as  you  put  up.  that 
If  I  were  a  theater  commander  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  superior 
authority  jrave  me  a  directive  which  I  dis- 
agreed with.  I  still  would  Implement  It  to 
the  very  best  of  my  ability. 

a  THEATEa  COMMANOm'S  PT7BLIC  SOBMBION  OF 
OPINIONS 

Senator  McMahon.  General,  there  are 
some  fundamental  basic  differences  betvreen 
the  Government  and  yourself  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  best  course  to  pursue  In  the  east; 
that  Is  true? 

General  MAcAanroB.   Naturally 

Senator  McMahon.  Do  you  consider.  Gen- 
eral, that  It  comes  within  the  province  of  a 
theater  commander  to  register  publicly  with 
persons  In  political  life,  or  out  of  It  for  that 
matter,  his  differences  of  opinion  while  he 
Is  still  In  active  charge  of  the  theater? 

Oeneral  MAcARTHm.  I  believe  the  theater 
commander  b&s  the  resporiBlbtllty  of  reg- 
istering his  views  as  he  might  see  fit.  If  they 
are  honest  vievps  and  not  in  contradiction 
to  any  implementing  directives  that  he  may 
have  received. 

I  do  not  believe  the  implications  of  your 
question,  that  any  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety shall  be  so  gagged  that  the  truth  and 
the  full  truth  shall  not  be  brought  out. 

I  believe  It  Is  In  the  interest,  the  public 
Interest,  that  diverse  opinions  on  any  con- 
troversial Issue  shall  be  fully  aired. 

I  understand  completely  that  the  totali- 
tarian and  the  Soviet  method  is  entirely  In 
oontradiction  to  that,  that  they  do  muzzle 
eirtain  egments  of  society.  I  do  not  believe 
that'  Is.  the  American  way. 

And  if  ycur  question  Lb  Intended  to  mean 
that  I  would  be  subservient  to  and  not  reg- 


ister within  the  proper  process^  my  opin- 
ions. I  would  refute  it  at  once. 

Otherwise  you  do  not  get  what  Is  the 
foundaujn  of  the  very  liberty  that  we 
breat  «.  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  have 
the  .r-.-ta.  that  the  Judfeaant  of  the  Oovwn- 
ment  Itself  is  subject  to  their  opimon  and  to 
their  control:  anu  In  order  to  exercise  that, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Senator. 

xxpaxaetoN  or  vnws  or  suBuaDiNATES 

Senat^Mr  McMahon.  Now.  let's  assume.  Oen- 
eral. that  one  of  your  subordinate  generals 
in  the  theater  of  your  commaixl  had  felt  as 
you  feel.  He.  too.  Is  a  military  man  and  he. 
too.  Is  subordinate  to  Lils  higher  command. 

Do  I  take  It  that  you  would  defend  the 
right  of  a  brigadier  general  on  your  staff  to 
give  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  that  was 
proceeding  or  that  was  being  proceeded  with 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States? 

General  MacA«thi7K.  I  wouldn't  have  a 
brigadier  general  or  anyone  else  on  my  staff 
that  didn't  freely  and  frankly  give  me  his 
opinions  In  contradiction  to  my  own.  The 
very  value  of  s  subordinate  is  the  freedom 
with  which  he  expresaes  his  Initiative. 

I  have  frequently  had  officers  under  my 
command,  not  only  in  my  staff,  but  in  my 
command,  tliat  disagreed  with  me  completely 
and  I  listened  to  them  and  on  occasions  they 
have  convinced  me  that  I  was  wrr»r«g  and 
they  were  right.  That.  I  believe,  te  funda- 
mental. 

Senator  McMahon.  Now.  General,  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  thing.  I  dont 
think.  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  it  would 
be  a  poor  commander,  a  poor  executive  of 
any  kind,  who  insisted  on  having  "yes  men" 
around  him  and  wouldn't  listen  to  what  they 
had  to  say. 

However.  GeneraL  that  Isn't  quite  what  I 
am  talking  about.  I  assume  that  you  had 
the  right  and  exercised  it  at  any  and  all 
times  to  bring  any  views  that  you  ml;?ht  have 
to  the  attention  of  your  superior  officers. 

Do  you  wish  the  question  read? 

General  MAcAarutTa.  I  didn't  get  your 

Senator  McMahon.  Read  the  question.  Mr. 
Reporter. 

(The  pending  question  was  read  by  the 
reporter.) 

General  MAcABTRtra.  Nattirally. 

Senator  McMahon.  And  you  were  never  re- 
stricted In  any  way  In  bringing  those  recom- 
mendations or  thoughts  that  you  might  have 
on  any  matter  to  the  attention  of  yotir  su- 
jaerlors.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

General  MACABTHxm.  No  restrictions  what- 
soever. 

Senator  McMahon.  Tou  see.  General,  what 
I  was  raising  was  the  question  of  the  ad- 
visability, if  not  the  propriety,  of  any  sub- 
ordinate military  officer  to  take  bis  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  on  a  government  U  policy, 
when  he  is  In  the  military  commind.  and 
chain  of  command,  to  people  in  political  life. 

General  MAcAkTRtTB.  I  do  not  krow  what 
you  mean  by  "people  in  poUtlcal  life."  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  McMabon.  We  have  your  answer. 
General.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Martin. 

General  MacAkthttb.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  certain 
basic  facts,  when  it  Involves  the  lives  of  their 
sons.  and.  perhaps,  the  future  of  oui  country. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  gag  rult;,  if  that 
Is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

I  am  free  to  confess  I  do  not  qu.te  follow 
what  you  are  drtvmg  at.  or  how  It  appertains 
to  this  particular  investigation. 

Senator  McMabon.  General,  yoc.  are  not 
going  to.  by  that  strtement,  without  a  mild 
dissent  from  me,  place  In  this  recced  that  I 
am  In  favor  of  what  you  chooee  tj  denom- 
inate as  "the  gag  rule." 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  mUltaiT  affairs. 
I  was  merely  of  the  opinion,  and  al^rays  have 
been,  from  what  I  did  know,  that  every  offloer 
and  every  man  In  the  United  States  Army 


reported  to  his  sv-perlors.  and  fought  out  his 
differences  with  his  superiors. 

coMMtmiaif  AS  oos  main  snxmt 

How.  Oeneral.  you  have  stated  thi»t  the 
Issue   that   faces   thto   Natkm   is    global    in 

nature. 

As  I  see  It.  there  are  thre<  questions,  fun- 
damentally, in  global  strategy. 

Who  is  overwhelmingly  the  main  enemy.  In 
your  opinion? 

Senator  Saltonstaix.  What  was  that  ques- 
tion? 

Senator  McMahon.  Who  is  overwhelmingly 
the  main  enemy — that  we  have  to  take  into 
cognizance — take  into  consideration? 

Oeneral  MacABTHra.  Comirunlsm.  In  my 
opinion. 

Senator  McMaron  When  you  talk  about 
communism,  do  you  mean  as  evidenced  in 
Red  China,  or  the  Kremlin? 

General  MACAarHtrB  I  mean  aU  over  the 
world.  Including  the  Interlcv  of  many  of  the 
fine  democratic  countries  of  the  world 

SenaKM-  McMahon.  General,  where  is  the 
source  and  brains  of  this  c»nsptraey '' 

General  MAcABTHtra.  How  would  I  know? 

SenatOT  McMahon  Would  you  think  that 
the  Kremlin  was  the  place  that  might  be 
the  icKi? 

General  MacAbtrcb.  I  might  say  that  it 
Is  one  of  the  lod. 

Senator  McMahon.  Would  you  say  It  wan 
one  of  the  main  lod,  the  main  place? 

Oeneral  MacAbtbttb  I  think  the  world 
public  opinion  would  so  locate  it. 

Senator  McMahon    Pardon  me? 

General  MAcArrHUB  I  say.  I  should  think 
that  the  world  public  (pinion  would  so  lo- 
cate It. 

Senator  McMahon.  You  would  not  differ 
from   that   opinion.   General? 

ErrscT  or  a  cbinksz  wab  on  nvssixs  abmxd 
stixmgth 

Oeneral.  if  we  were  to  fight  a  victorious 
war  with  China,  will  you  tell  this  committee 
how  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
armed  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
be  impaired,  assuming  she  does  not  come 
into  the  war? 

General  MACAxTBtTX.  WUI  you  repeat  the 
question,  please? 

(The  q.-.estlon  pending  was  read  to  the 
witness  by  the  reporter.) 

General  MacAxthttk.  As  I  hare  said  so  fre- 
quently. Senator,  our  purpose,  as  I  see  it  In 
the  Korean  war.  Is  to  force  China  to  stop  her 
>n  in  North  Korea  It  d.'<es  not  nec- 
lly  mean  the  overwhelming  of  China. 
It  Simply  means  that  sufficient  pressure  be 
brought  upon  her  to  make  her  stop  killing 
our  boys  by  the  thousands  In  Korea. 

Jvist  bow  tluit  might  impinge  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Soviet  foroe*  is  purely  8f>ecu- 
latlve. 

Senator  McMahon.  Well.  General,  you 
make  a  pretty  good  sp>eculatlon  If  Russia 
does  not  come  in.  and  we  do  go  into  China 
in  a  limited  way  for  the  further  extension  of 
a  now  limited  war.  Is  it  not  true  that  It 
wouldn't  impair  the  175  divisions  that  the 
Soviets  are  reputed  to  have,  or  the  16.000 
operational  aircraft,  nor  her  stockpile  and 
growing  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons? 

General  MacAbthttb.  If  you  mean  to  say. 
as  you  yourself  said  yesterday,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  alliance  between  the  Soviet 
and  China,  that  the  diminution  of  China's 
potential  power  doesn't  diminish  the  total 
power  of  communism  throughout  the  wcH'ld, 
why.  that  would  be  fallacious.  Senator. 

Senator  McMahon.  I  asked.  General,  about 
Its  diminution  of  their  military  striking  pow- 
er, and  I  listed  their  aircraft,  their  atomic 
weapons,  and  their  175  divisions.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  agree  they  are  our  main  ene- 
my—that the  Soviet   Union  Is. 

Oeneral  :.lAcAETHtrK    I  didn't  agree  to  it. 

Senator  McMahon.  You  do  not  agree? 
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General  liACAsTBua.  I  said  that  conimu- 

ntam   tliroxighout  Um  world  was  our  main 

Btnator  McMAnoir.  I  s«e. 

Oeaval  IfMiAmnaL  It  is  jcnvr  arfniment 
to  conttn*  It  to  on*  MCtlon  of  the  world. 

Senator  McMahon.  I  see. 

And  70U  bave  tbe  feeling  that  U  we  take 
over  Ctxlna,  that  we  will  hare  made 

a«ncnd  llAcABTHtTS.  I  didnt  tay  wa 
wovild  ever  take  over  ChlnJi.  Senator.  I  said 
to  tiM  eontrary  Teaterday.  that  we  had  no 
objecMves  in  China  prjpjer,  except  to  put 
■uScient  force  on  China  so  that  she  wovUd 
•top  her  depredation  in  North  Korea. 

FACTOaS   AJnCTINC   GLOBAL   POLICT 

Senator  McMaron.  General,  as  I  ta^e  it. 
you  have  no  opinion  to  give  us  as  to  when 
we  Will  be  beet  prepared  for  a  war  that  would 
Include  the  Soviet  Union,  If  one  had  to  oome? 

General  MacAbthoe.  Such  studies,  as  that. 
Senator,  are  made  by  higher  authority  than 
my  own.  They  are  available,  I  am  sur^  to 
you.  ^ 

Senator  IIcMahon.  Ai^d.  as  a  former  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  you  realize  that  those 
higher  authorities  have  to  take  into  account 
maaj  factors  which  a  theater  conunander 
cannot  take  Into  account? 

General  llAcAXTHxnt.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  McMahon.  What  are  some  of  those 
factors.  General? 

General  MAcAsTHum.  Some  of  those  fac- 
tors are  the  general  resources  that  would  be 
available  to  us  and  our  allies:  the  strengths 
that  would  be  available  to  the  enemy,  the 
diapoeition  of  the  forces;  the  general  politi- 
cal atmosphere  that  prevails;  the  controver- 
sial qtiestlons  tliat  might  arise  between  the 
gOTOnmenta,  and  many  other  things  which. 
of  course,  would  be  much  beyond  any  sector 
commander's  responsibility. 

Senator  McMahon.  That  is  very  helpful. 
General;  and  those  are  the  factors  which 
you  assumed  that  these  men  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  competent  have  weighed,  and 
must  weigh,  in  relation  to  our  global  policy 
and  our  global  defense. 

General  MAcAsTHtnt.  That  is  not  only  their 
responsibility.  Senator,  but  It  Is  their  au- 
thority. 

Senator  McMahon.  And.  General 

General  MACAKTHtnt.  It  is  Inherent  in  their 
command  position. 

Senator  McMahon  (continuing).  If  they 
show  up  here  and  say  that  they  have  weighed 
all  of  those  factors,  and  they  believe  that 
the  policy  which  we  are  pursuing  in  the  east 
is  the  correct  one.  I  assume  that  you  would 
agree  with  them  Inasmuch  as  you  have  not 
studied  those  factors  which  will  influence 
the  opinion  of  these  competent  men? 

PUBLIC    OPINION    AND    DOTNSE    DECISIONS 

General  MAcAJcnnnt.  Any  decisions  they'd 
ma&e.  Senator,  are  like  all  other  human  de- 
dsloiis.  They  have  to  pass  before  the  high 
court  of  public  opinion. 

The  fact  that  any  group  In  authority.  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities,  makes  deci- 
sions, that  when  they  make  that  decision 
every  man  accepts  it  as  an  Infallibly  correct 
one  Is  absurd. 

Senator  McMahon.  General.  I  hope  I  am 
a  democrat,  with  a  scuill  "d"  as  well  as  a 
large  one.  I  say  I  hope  I  am  a  democrat, 
with  a  small  "d"  as  well  as  a  large  one,  but 
I  wonder  if  the  logical  extension  of  your  last 
observation  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
take  a  national  poll  or  referendum  on  how 
we  should  conduct  the  strategy  of  defending 
America.  You  do  not  wish  to  oe  put  in  that 
position.  General,  do  ycu? 

General  MAcAiTUtnt.  Not  at  all,  Senator. 
Ivery  military  man  is  subject  to  assignment. 
If  he  doesn't  perform  his  duties  satisfacto- 
rily, he  Is  subject  to  removal.  If  an  aduriln- 
Istratlon  doesn't  conduct  its  processes  satis- 
factorliy,  every  4  years  we  have  a  referen- 
dum. 


Otir  system  of  government  is  based  upon 
that.  If  you  mean  that  I  would  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  purely  democratic  method  would 
accept  a  Soviet  method  of  pla'*lng  every  la- 
sue  that  comes  up  before  a  vote  of  every 
member  of  the  citizenship,  I  would,  of  coiuve, 
not  agree. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  pure 
democracy  and  a  repubUcan  form  of  rep- 
resentative government.  The  latter  Is  what 
were  operating  under. 

Senator  McMahon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still 
have  my  Juncture  in  mind.  If  the  chairman 
will  Just  indulge  me  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
more. 

Lncmo  war  in  crxma 

General,  your  recommenr'ations  for  our 
operations  in  China  would  still  be  a  llnolted 
war.  We  would  r.ot  commit  American  ground 
forces  to  the  operation  In  China  under  aay 
circumstances,  as  I  understand  it. 

General  MAcAsiHmt.  I  would  not  advise  It: 
no,  sir.  That  is.  of  course,  with  the  general 
limitation  of  the  contlngencie  >  of  campaign. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  master  folly  to 
contemplate  the  use  of  United  States  ground 
troops  In  China.  I  do  not  believe  It  woiUd 
be  necessary. 

I  believe,  as  I  explained  several  times  yes- 
terday, that  the  application  of  the,  if  you 
want  to  call  It,  limited  pressures  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  tolng  Red  China  to  a 
reii&onabie  attitude  to  gather  around  a  peace 
conference  table  to  end  this  savage  slaughter. 

Senator  McMahon.  General,  of  course  we 
have  had  undisputed  command  of  the  air 
in  Korea,  and  those  northern  Chinese  troops 
keep   pouring  down   into   North  Korea. 

General  MacArthtth.  The  reason.  Senator, 
that  the  Air  has  not  been  more  successful 
in  stopping  that  pouring  down  Is  because 
they  don't  have  the  latitude  of  operation  to 
hit  deeper  than  the  Yalu. 

You  understand  the  Yalu  Is  only  2  or  3 
days'  march  from  the  front  line,  and  1* 
gives  the  Air  a  very  limited  opportunity, 
especially  when  you  would  have  a  couple  of 
days  of  obscure  weather  where  the  Air 
couldnt  hit.  you  could  get  troops  down  from 
the  Yalu  to  the  front  line  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  air  attack,  but  if  the  Air  could 
go  where  they  are  assembling,  could  go  to 
the  foundation  roots  where  these  armies  are 
being  assembled  to  be  thrown  at  us,  they 
could  destroy  them. 

At  least  they  could  so  decimate  them  that 
their  efflcacy  when  they  reached  the  front 
lines  would   be   most   materially   decreased. 

The  Air  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  In 
Korea.  Under  the  limitations  placed  upon 
it,  it  has  been  far  in  excess  of  any  anticipa- 
tion that  I  had. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  Of  OTTS  ALLIES 

Senator  McMahon.  General.  I  haven't  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  testimony  of 
yesterday  except  very  hastily,  but  I  saw  one 
of  the  newspapers  had  a  headline  that  you 
said  yesterday  that  we  would  go  It  alone  If 
necessary.  I  am  sure,  General,  that  you  do 
not  underrate  the  importance  of  having  our 
allies  with  us. 

General  M.*cARTHm.  Senator,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  the  papers  say.  but  In 
answer  to  your  question  I  would  say  indubi- 
tably it  is  advantageous  for  us  to  have  all  of 
the  allies  that  we  can  get  and  procure. 

The  great  difficulty  In  the  contributions 
that  are  being  made,  they're  not  In  commen- 
surate strength  with  what  we  put  in.  The 
forces  we  have  in  Korea  are  only  token  forces 
from  everybody  except  the  South  Koreana 
and  ourselves. 

We  have  plenty  of  allies,  but  the  numbers 
of  them  do  not  contribute  In  the  same  gen- 
erous and  noble  way  In  which  we  do. 

Senator  McMahon.  Thank  you.  General. 
And  they  should  put  up  more.  These  alUee 
do  have  many  assets  which  we  must  think 
about  m  any  global  struggle. 


peneral  MACAarHmi.  Unquestlonablj ,  Sen- 
ate, and  no  one  is  more  fixed  in  tha ;  hope 
th^t  we  can  protect  them. 

TTlfTtD  STATES  ETFOETS  TO  COMBAT  COMMUNISM 

Senator  McMahon.  General,  you  sa  d  one 
thing  in  your  speech — and  I  will  now  come  to 
ani  end — which  Interested  me  very  mucti. 
Y(ju  said  many  things  that  interested  me. 
but  this  In  particular  I  thought  was  inter- 
es  Ing.  You  said,  and  I  quote  you:  What 
th  t  people  strive  for  is  the  opportunitj  for  a 
lit  :le  more  food  In  their  stonxachs.  a  Uttle 
be  ter  clothing  on  their  liacks.  and  a  Uttle 
fir  ner  roof  over  their  heads,  and  the  reall* 
za  Ion  of  the  normal  nationalist  un;e  for 
po  Itlcal  freedom." 

:  thought.  General,  that  that  was  u  very 
coient  analysis  of  the  yearnings  of  th<!  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

Although  I  will  try  to  later.  I  will  not  take 
the  time  now,  except  to  suggest  this  quee« 
tl(|n:  Have  you  thought  out.  and  coull  you 
gife  us  the  benefit  of  your  wisdom  at  to  jt 
program  that  we  can  adopt  in  tills  country  in 
taking  the  initiative  against  the  Comix  unisi 
m«nace  which  is  built  up  on  the  exiftenca 
of ,  conditions  which  you   described? 

Oeneral  MAcAxTHna.  I  think.  Senator,  that 
the  United  States  has  already  contrlouted 
with  a  degree  of  generosity,  nobility,  ard  th« 
breadth  of  character  which  is  unique  in  the 
anfials  of  the  world,  along  Just  the  line>  that 
yoti  are  suggesting. 

Senator  McMahon.  I  am  very  happy  to 
he^r  you  say  that.  Thajt  means,  of  course, 
thfct  you  see  some  sense  in  the  point  'k  pro- 
grfim. 

General  MacAktbub.  Senator.  I  an  not 
going  to  discuss  any  details  that  I  am  not 
fatnlliar  with. 

Senator  McMarom.  I  see. 

General  MAcABTHira.  I  know  no  more  about 
th0  point  4  program  than  what  I  hav 
ini  the  papers.     My  observations  were 
upon  my  own  experiencee  in  the   Far  Eact. 

Senator  McMahon.  Those  experlenres  Ilk 
thp  Far  East  have  brought  you  to  the  opinion 
tl«at  it  Is  this  kind  of  physical  condition  of 
thfB  people  which  has  made  the  Inro  ids  oC 
this  world-wide  conspiracy  possible? 

General  MAcABXHtix.  It  has  helped  It  enor« 
mCualy,  beyond  doubt. 

kUC  AXTHtTB  SFVaCH  AS  CHTXr  OT  ST  AFP  I  «    ISSS 

JBenator  McMahon.  General,  and  thU  is  my 
cli«ing  observation,  I  would  like  new  t)  read 
IQ^  the  rc-cord  a  statement  that  was  made 
ht  you  when  you  were  Chief  of  Staff  in  the 
y«u-  1932.  and  I  quote: 

''The  national  strategy  of  any  war,  tl^at  Is, 
thie  selection  of  national  objectives  aod  the 
dcrtermlnatlon    of    the    general    mean:     and 
methods  to  be  applied  In  obtaining  th;  m 
w^ll  as  the  development  of  the  broad  policies 
anpllcable  to  the  prosecution  of  war.  a-e  de 
ci^tons  that  must  be  made  by  the  head  at 
stfte.    acting    in   conformity    with    the    ex- 
pipeeed  will  of  the  Government.     No   iingl 
d4|>ertmental  head,  no  matter  what  hii.  par- 
ticular function  or  title,  could  or  shot  Id  be 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  sue  a  de 
ciaions. 

vpor  example,  in  every  war  the  United 
States  has  waged,  the  national  objective  to 
bel  obtained  has  involved  the  Army  in  land 
at  »cks  against  areas  held  by  the  enem;'.  In 
«%  iry  instance  missions  have  been  pree<ribed 
fcf  the  Navy  that  had  in  view  the  asssttnf 
ai}d  facilitating  of  the  Army  efforts.  1  et  In 
no  case  could  these  missions  and  objertl 
h^ve  been  properly  described  by  the  iiecre- 
tat^les  of  War  and  Navy  acting  in  tmison 
by  a  single  supersecretary  acting  for  both. 
TMe  issues  involved  are  so  far-reaching  in 
tti»lr  effect  and  so  vital  in  the  life  cf  thi 
Nation  that  the  phase  of  coordinating  Army 
aod  Navy  efforts  should  not  be  delegat»d  by 
the  Commander  In  Chief  to  any  6ulx>rC  Inata 
aiAhorlty.  Any  such  attempt  would  noi 
stikute  delegation  but  rather  atdlcatloiu** 

iTIiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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General  MAcAxTHtn.  As  I  look  back.  Sen- 
ator, upon  my  rather  jrouthful  days  then,  I 
am  surprlaed  and  amitoed  how  wise  I  waa. 

Senator  lidfaamt.  Thank  you. 


The  Democratic  Party  Ha«  a  Record  Tliat 
Will  Win  in  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  maaotru 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  KKPKES«NT An v  18 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
speech  delivered  today  by  that  distin- 
guished fellow  Missourian,  the  Honor- 
able Clark  M.  Clifford,  to  the  Democratic 
Committee  of  WtKonsln  at  Wau-sau, 
wis.,  makes  an  bnportant  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  the  issues  that 
will  confront  the  American  people  in 
November  of  next  year: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to  Watisau  to- 
night, with  the  Democrats  of  Wisconsin, 
because  it  glvee  me  a  chance  to  talk  with 
you  about  the  great  %mam  which  face  the 
American  people  today.  

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  thla  oppof- 
tonity  to  be  in  Wisconsin  at  this  Democratle 
convention.  l>ecaui«  I  have  heard  so  mtJCh 
about  the  new.  young,  hard-hitting  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  you  have  btiUt  here  In 
recent  years.  

You  are  biUldlng  a  vigorous  party  organ- 
Izatlon  around  principles  and  Ideals.  And 
you  are  carrying  on  a  tradition  of  liberal, 
clean,  and  independent  political  actkm  for 
which  Wisconsin  is  justly  famous  and  may 
be  Justly  proud. 

With  this  kind  of  a  Democratic  Party.  I 
think  no  one  need  worry  about  the  future 
political  good  name  of  this  great  and  pro- 
greealve  State. 

Judging  from  the  way  your  Democratic 
vote  has  fteen  rising.  I  believe  that  people 
are  going  to  find  Wisconsin  a  Democratic 
State  in  1958. 

For  nearly  2  years.  I  have  been  away  from 
the  White  Hoose  and  I  have  not  held  any 
official  Government  position.  But  I  havent 
lost  my  interest  In  the  questions  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  which  confront  the 
American  neople.  As  a  private  citlaen,  I 
traTel  more,  and  talk  with  more  people,  than 
I  was  ever  able  to  do  in  the  4  years  I  worked 
for  President  Truman.  I  see  more  clearly 
now  than  ever  before  bow  essential  It  is 
to  the  welfare  of  every  American  family  that 
we  have  a  Government  In  Washington  that 
worta  day  in  and  day  oot  for  two  over- 
riding goals:  Peace  In  the  world,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans. 

And  after  watching  from  the  outside  for 
3  years.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  he- 
fore  that  the  present  administration  In 
Washington  is  suceeesfully  leading  us  toward 
pe*ce  and  the  highest  level  of  prosperity  we 
have  ever  known. 

Hext  vear — 1W3 — is  a  Presidential  election 
yeer.  People  sre  already  throwing  thetr 
hat*— and  other  people's  hata— Into  the  ring. 
Now,  I  dldnt  come  out  here  to  throw  hats 
•round,  and  I  c»nt  tell  yoiu  who  wUl  be 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  In  1968.  A  lot  of 
people  are  saytng  tliat  Ptesldsnt  Ttnman 
win  run.  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  be  has  kepi 
his  own  counsel  and  hasnt  told  anyone. 

But  this  I  do  know. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  record  to  be 
piood  of.  and  we  will  have  candidates  to  be 
proud  at  in  1953. 
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The  Democratic  Party  has  a  reisord  that 
wUl  win  m  1952. 

The  Democrats  will  win  becatwe  of  otir 
achlevemenU  In  foreign  policy,  and  we  will 
win  because  the  American  peo]>le  know 
progress  and  prosperity  when  they  iiee  It.  and 
thev  know  who  la  responsible  for  It. 

lliere  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of  for- 
eign policy  this  last  year,  because  of  Korea 
and  the  tense  International  situatkm.  Un- 
fortunately, a  lot  of  the  talk  has  been  highly 
IxiacetirBte.  put  out  by  those  who  iu«  trying 
to  dtseredlt  our  foreign  pcUcy  for  psrUssA 
poUtlcal  rsasoos. 

Tonight.  I  would  like  to  put  thJa  matter 
of  foreign  policy  In  perspective.  I  i.hlnk  It  is 
perfectly  plain,  when  you  look  at  It  over  the 
last  several  years,  that  we  have  developed  a 
firm,  clear,  and  consistent  foreign  policy— <^ 
a  policy  that  is  daK.gned  to  achieve  peace 
and   freedom  and  htunan  progreis  In  tha 

world. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  mofnent  v:>  the  fail 
of    1945. 

At  that  time,  the  world  must  have  lookad 
pretty  soft  to  the  men  In  the  KramUn.  Waat- 
ern  Europe  was  In  rums.  Hunger  and  un- 
employment were  everywhere.  Factories  were 
closed.  FsrniB  were  devastated,  lliousands 
of  refugees  dogjisd  relief  camps. 

It  looked  Uk*  a  situation  made  to  order 
for  the  Communists.  It  looked  e\en  better 
tc  the  men  In  tiie  Kremlin  be«:auBe  the 
United  States  was  dlsermtng  as  :!asC  as  It 
could.  The  people  of  our  country,  naturally 
enough,  wanted  to  return  to  i>esc«fui  por- 
suiu.  Prasldant  Itumaa  saw  the  iaaigar  tn 
too  rapid  daianMllaattnn  and  he  acivoeaiai  a 
■ytnm  of  universal  mUitary  tralniiig  so  that 
ws  would  always  have  well-trained  Beeerve 
forces.    But  his  pies  went  unheeded. 

The  Kremlin  was  convinced  that  tha 
American  people  were  turning  back  to  Iso- 
lationism, and  that  we  would  aonn  have  a 


So  the  Kremlin  started  to  move.  Plrst,  th* 
BuEsiana  tightened  the  screws  on  the  Sast- 
em  European  countries  that  tb*  Bed  army 
had  captured  from  the  Maals.    Tl>«y  sot  up 

satellite  ^venunenu.  and  began  oonverUng 
Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  the  other 
Eastern  European  countries  mto  parts  of  the 
vast  concentration  camp  that  la  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Then  the  Russians  began  pushing  out  be- 
yond the  area  lU  armies  had  captured.  They 
stirred  up  a  clvU  war  in  Qrsaos.  They 
threatened  Turkey.  It  lookad  as  tboogh 
these  two  countries  would  be  Uyt  next  to 
fall. 

But  what  happened?  The  Kremlin  had 
reckoned  vrithout  the  President  of  the  Dnlted 
States.  Backed  by  the  Congress  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  saved  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Next,  the  Kremlin  tried  to  move  in  on 
Prance,  and  Italy,  and  Western  Germany. 
In  these  countries,  the  winter  of  1947  was 
expected  to  be  the  most  miserable  since  the 
war  It  looked  as  though  tliey  would  fall 
like  ripe  fruit  Into  the  KremUn's  basket. 

But  once  again  the  United  Statas  acted. 
The  Marshall  plan  revived  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  They  were  saved  from 
communism,  and  todsy  they  are  free,  strong, 
and  stanch  allies. 

The  Kremlin  tried  to  take  over  Berlin  by 
the  blockade.  But  once  again  Praaldcnt  Tru- 
man dumbfounded  Stalin  and  his  gang.  We 
began  the  airlift.  England  and  France 
joined  tis  BeiUn  was  saved.  Today,  it  is 
strong  and  free. 

The  Kremlin  continued  to  build  up  large 
armed  forces.  In  a  state  of  batUe  readlnees. 
pointing  toward  Western  Europe.  Again  the 
trnlted  States  acted.  Together  with  Canada 
and  10  free  natkns  at  Western  Europe,  we 
signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  for  eom- 
Bxm  defense  against  aggression.  We  now 
have  the  combined  strength  of  these  11  na- 
tkjos — and  Greece  and  Tvirkey  are  about  to 
Join — ^to  meet  any  aggression. 


What  a  glorious  change  from  the  wreckage 
that  «a«  Europe  In  1945. 

In  Asia.  too.  the  Kremlin  vultures  have 
been  bxisy. 

They  have  made  one  great  gain  In  Asia 
The  Natlcmallst  government  of  China,  eve» 
with  btnions  of  dollars  worth  of  help  fronc 
the  United  Statee,  w.i8  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  mainland  of  China 

But  in  Japan,  under  progressive  occupa- 
tion policies,  the  people  have  made  rap'd 
strides  toward  freedom,  and  the  Communists 
have  fallen  far  behind. 

Elsewhere  In  Asia,  new  nations  hare  Brtsen. 
India.  Paklttan,  Btirma.  Indonefia,  the 
Philippines.  Indochina.  Korea—the  list  Is 
long.  The  United  States  has  been  helping 
theae  co«nti-te«  maintain  their  Independence 
and  grow  in  strength. 

We  believe  that  freedom  U  Indivisible,  and 
that  the  free  natlona  all  arcund  the  world 
mtist  work  togetber  for  peace  and  prosperity 
If  we  oturaelves  are  to  remain  prosperous  and 
free. 

We  backed  up  our  beliefs  with  action  In 
Kor<«.  When  the  Communist  a^Rsuit  came 
in  Korea  tn  June  1960.  the  Kremlin  expected 
at  one  blow  to  shatter  the  hopes  of  all  the 
free  nations  <rf  Asia,  and  to  destroy  the 
United  Nattoos. 

But  they  vara  wrong  again.  Because,  as 
In  every  crlals  to  the  last  5  yearn  the  United 
States  acted  to  preservt  freedom 

The  shock  of  the  Communist  eggresRlon  In 
Korea,  and  then  the  promptness  of  the 
American  response,  sent  a  thrill  clear  around 
the  world. 

A  few  days  ago.  our  American  Ambassador 
to  Denmark,  your  neighbor  from  Minnesota, 
Mrs  Eugenie  Anderson,  described  the  effect 
to  Europe  of  the  Korean  decision  this  way. 
She  said.  "I  can  remember  so  well  those  anx- 
ious hours  between  the  first  word  of  the 
Communist  attack  and  the  moment  when 
President  Truman  announced  that  American 
forces  were  on  their  way  to  Korea.  I  want 
to  ten  you  that  I  was  especially  proud  to  be 
the  .^nserlcan  .^mbawador  that  day. 

"There  had  been  great  uneasiness  during 
tboee  hours  Would  we  really  dare  to  match 
our  fine  words  with  t>old  deede?  •  •  • 
If  the  United  States  had  not  acted  Imme- 
diately and  decisively  then,  the  whole  world 
would  have  known  that  both  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  were  as 
dead  and  as  empty  a*  »  haunted  house  " 

But.  under  the  Prenidenfs  far-sighted  lead- 
ership, the  United  States  did  act  And  since 
that  time,  thto  country's  troops,  together 
with  troops  from  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  fought  brilliantly  and 
bravely 

The  Communists  have  had  wen  over  a 
million  ranualTles — many  times  the  casual- 
ties of  the  United  Nations.  They  have  spent 
untold  blood  and  treasure — and  they  are 
beck  behind  the  line  they  started  from 

We  have  t>een  Aghtlnf  this  conflict  to  Ko- 
rea to  prevent  f.  third  world  war.  80  far  we 
have  done  )ust  that. 

No  ore  can  promise  that  there  will  not 
be  a  third  world  war  The  obvious  fact  Is 
that  the  P:ren\lln  can  start  !t  st  any  time 

But  the  <Kjually  obvious  fact  1»  that,  step 
by  step,  ov<!r  the  last  5  years,  we  have  taken 
a  series  of  positive  actions  that  have  com- 
pletely chanced   the   world   situation. 

Five  years  ago.  large  parts  of  the  free  world 
seemed  open  to  the  Kremlin  for  the  taking. 
Today,  the  Kremlin  looks  out  to  see  Itself  con- 
fronted by  a  unified,  determioed  grotip  of 
free  countries,  ready  to  defend  themselves 
against  subversicri  and  aggresston.  and  pre- 
pared to  work  togetber  for  human  progreea. 
^  I  know — we  all  know — the  outoome  Is  stUl 
uncertain.  There  will  be  trylnr  days,  hard 
days,  before  ve  can  feel  sure  of  the  result. 

But  we  can  be  buoyed  up  by  th*  knowl- 
edpe  that  the  free  world  todsy  is  stiongsr, 
more  united,  and  more  deien'tned  thAB  It 
has  been  ai  any  tune  bince  IHj. 
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A  (TMt  (toal  of  the  cre<llt  for  this  result. 
aiHl  for  the  profound  change  In  the  world 
■ttuanon  which  has  brought  It  about,  is  due 
to  the  vision,  the  determination,  and  the 
great  moral  courage  of  our  President — Harry 
8.  Trximan. 

The  Democratic  Members  of  Congren  have 
given  him  strong  8upp(U\  We  all  biow  that 
then  ha*  been  durerenoee  among  the  Demo- 
erste  tn  Coogreea  on  some  Issues.  But  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  it  Is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gieaa  as  a  whole  have  been  united  t>ehind 
o\ir  positive,  constructive  foreign  policy. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
far-sighted  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
who  put  aside  pwrtlsan  consideratio  i  In  a 
ainoe.e  eflo;t  to  support  the  President  In  his 
program  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 

Senator  Vandenberg  was  a  great  exponent 
of  the  prlL'ciples  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  have  not  followed 
Smator  Vanden^rg's  example  of  putting  our 
national  security  above  political  expediency. 
Some  of  these  men.  who  have  no  foreign 
policy  of  their  own.  try  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  every  unforttuiate  tiu-n  of 
events  in  world  affairs. 

They  always  wait  to  see  how  our  policies 
are  going  to  turn  out  before  they  take  a 
■tand. 

If  it  works,  they  say  they  were  for  it  all 
the  time.  If  the  going  gets  tough,  they  say 
they  were  against  it  from  the  beginning. 

They  operate  by  hindsight,  and  their 
hindsight  is  truly  brilliant.  They  can  spot 
trouble  in  foreign  affairs  the  minute  they 
read  about  It  in  the  newspapers. 

But  you  can't  run  a  government  on  hind- 
sight. When  it  comes  to  devising  a  program 
to  meet  trouble  or  to  avoid  It  before  It  hap- 
pens, these  men  have  a  remarkably  blank 
record.  However,  despite  their  obstruction, 
the  free  world  grows  stronger  every  day. 

But  we  cannot  successfully  maintain  our 
world  leadership  and  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities unless  we  are  strong  Internally  here 
at  home. 

We  must  be  strong  economically.  We 
must  be  strong  morally.  We  must  be  strong 
In  our  devotion  to  our  democratic  concepts 
of  Individual  righu  and  liberties. 

I  ask  you  to  look  back  at  the  progress  this 
country  has  been  making.  The  last  10  or 
32  years  have  been  years  of  vast  chauf^e. 
and  vast  problems.  During  these  years,  the 
American  people  have  had  to  carry  the  heavy 
burdens  of  a  world  war.  and  since  then,  the 
burden  of  helping  to  rebuild  shattered  cities 
and  shattered  lives  all  around  the  world. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  war  and  re- 
eonetruction. 

Bas  that  left  us  exhausted,  worn  out.  with 
otir  factories  falling  to  pieces  and  our  f.'UTiis 
run  down? 

No!  The  exact  contrary  is  true.  The 
immense  productivity  of  our  free  society 
has  enabled  us  to  carry  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  the  last  12  years — and  v^e 
are  better  off  today  than  when  we  started. 
We  have  grown  to  peaks  of  prosperity  and 
production  that  are  the  marvel  or  the  world. 
This  tountry  today  is  turning  out  80  per- 
cent more  goods  and  services  than  it  was  in 
1939  You  can  look  at  any  of  the  figures- 
farm  output,  steel  production,  national  In- 
come— and  they  all  show  the  same  thing. 
But  the  Qgures  that  Impress  me  more  than 
all  the  statistics  on  steel  and  wheat  and 
freight  carloadings  are  the  figures  that  show 
what  the  increased  output  means  to  the  av- 
erage man.  You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  to  the 
effect  that  al!  the  Increases  in  income  that 
people  have  had  have  been  eaten  up  in 
higher  prices  and  t  Igher  taxes. 

But  ever.  aUowlng  for  high  prices  and  high 
taxes,    the   fact   is    that   the   annual   Inc 


pec  person  In  this  country  today  is  40  per- 
cent higher  than  It  was  back  in  1939.  I  re- 
peat, after  taxes,  and  after  taking  price  rises 
Into  account,  the  average  annual  income 
In  this  country  has  Increased  by  40  percent. 
Now  these  are  remarkable  facts.  They 
would  do  credit  to  Paul  Bunyan — but  they 
are  not  imaginary.     They  are  real. 

Why  has  our  country  grown  like  this?  One 
of  the  main  reasons  Is  the  progressive,  lib- 
eral program  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Look  at  the  farmer.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
farmers  of  this  country  were  In  terrible 
shape  They  were  losing  their  homes  and 
their  land,  and  they  were  burning  their  crops 
for  fuel. 

But  whe  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal 
brotight  strength  and  health  and  hope  to 
farm  famUies.  Better  credit  was  made  avail- 
able. Educational  efforts  were  stepped  up. 
Electricity  was  brought  to  the  farm.  Con- 
servation measures  were  encouraged.  Mar- 
kets for  farm  crops  were  Improved. 

All  these  measures  were  Immensely  suc- 
cessful. 

Why?  Because  they  were  based  on  the 
great  secret  of  democratic  progress;  these 
measures  freed  the  farmer  from  his  old 
chains  of  debt  and  poverty  and  drudgery. 
And  farmers,  free  to  use  their  skill  and 
energy,  have  responded  magnificently  to  the 
challenge  of  recent  years.  Productivity  on 
farms  has  gone  up  25  percent  since  1940 — 
that  means  that  3  acres  now  will  do  the  work 
that  4  acres  tised  to  do. 

The  Income  of  farmers  In  this  country  is 
50  percent  higher  than  In  1939 — after  taxes 
and  after  allowing  for  higher  prices. 

But  the  farmer  isn't  the  only  one  who  is 
well  off.     Look  at  the  Industrial  worker. 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  workers  in  this  coun- 
try were  in  as  bad  shape  as  the  farmers  were. 
Jobs  were  scarce.  Millions  were  unemployed. 
Unions  were  shattered. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal. 
Social  security  and  minimum-wage  laws  were 
passed.  Housing  and  health  programs  were 
started.  Collective  bargaining  became  the 
basic  element  In  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

And  these  programs  were  successful,  too — 
for  the  same  reasons  our  farm  programs  were. 
These  programs  set  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  free — free  from  sweatshop  wages;  free 
from  poverty  in  old  age;  free  to  Join  unions 
of  their  own  choosing:  free  to  participate  in 
decisions  about  wages  and  hours  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try have  responded  magnificently  to  their 
challenge  of  the  last  10  years.  Productivity 
per  man-hour  has  risen  more  than  30  percent. 
The  factories  of  America  were  the  arsenal  of 
freedom  during  World  War  n,  and  they  are 
now  again. 

Working  people  have  shared  in  Increased 
prosperity.  Annual  wages  and  salaries  of 
employees — after  allowing  for  price  changes — 
have  nearly  doubled  since  1939. 

Today  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States  are  better  off — materially  and  spir- 
itually— than  any  worktrs  in  history.  The 
Democratic  Party  ha*  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
that,  and  we  should  all  be  proud  of  it. 

So  far.  I  haven't  mentioned  businessmen, 
and  you  may  be  thinking  that  all  these  gains 
for  farmers  and  workers  have  come  out  of 
the  hides  of  businessmen.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Business  also  was  lifted  to  lU  feet  by  the 
New  Deal  in  the  early  I930's.  Business,  too. 
has  prospiered  under  the  Fair  Deal.  The  an- 
nual Income  of  corporations,  after  taxes,  and 
after  allowing  for  price  Increases,  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1939. 

But  there  are  some  other  figures  I  am 
also  proud  of.  Since  1939,  the  number  of 
independent  businesses  In  this  country  has 
grown  from  3.000,000  to  4,000.000.  That  U 
evidence  again  that  the  New  I>;al  and  the 
Fair  Deal  are  on  the  right  track  by  helping 


to  turn  loose  the  energies  of  our  people-  • 
helping  to  free  them  from  the  iron  grip  of 
reitricted  credit,  low  wages,  poor  prices  and 
binneas  defveasion. 

There  is  one  great  lesson  to  all  this:  It 
is  within  our  power  as  a  people  to  make 
full  use  of  our  tremendous  resources  of  farm, 
anil  factory,  and  human  skill.  We  know  how 
toido  it.  We  are  doing  it.  We  can  continue 
to  do  It. 

But  we  can  maintain  this  progress  only 
If  We  continue  the  positive,  liberal  type  of 
Gc|vernment  we  have  had  in  this  country 
sinice  1933. 

!ow.  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
danger  of  communism  in  the  United 
tes.  Much  of  this  talk  Is  sheer  nonsense. 
There  isn't  the  slightest  danger  that  the 
Coinmunlsts  can  take  over  this  country  from 
wlihin.  The  Communists  were  never  at  a 
lower  ebb  in  this  country. 

■This  state  of  affairs  didn't  just  happen. 
It  Is  the  result  of  a  long,  hard  fight — a  fight 
thft  this  administration,  backed  by  the 
liberal  and  progressive  forces  In  this  country, 
ha|  been  waging  for  years. 

"the  great  strength  of  this  country  Is  our 
beit  defense  against  communism,  abroad  and 
at  home.  Our  productive  power  is  the  key- 
stotie  of  the  resistance  of  the  free  world. 
Ou^  prosperity  is  our  best  bulwark  against 
co^mtinism  at  home. 

"the  Communists  are  practically  powerless 
in  ithls  country  because,  first  of  all.  the  pol- 
icies our  Government  has  followed  have 
made  the  country  prosperous.  Communism 
doesn't  spread  when  people  have  Jobs  and 
the  economy  is  booming.  Prosperous  people 
do»'t  accept  the  fallacious  doctrines  of  com- 
mi|nlsm. 

Communist  influence  Is  at  an  all-time 
lo\^  today  because  the  liberal  elements  in 
owt  population  have  fought  against  it.  They 
hate  met  Communist  propaganda  head-on  in 
thalr  labor  unions,  and  In  their  political  or- 
ganizations, and  have  stopped  it  dead  In  its 
tracks, 

dommunlst  influence  is  at  a  low  ebb  t)e- 
catfse  the  Government  has  had  a  steady, 
practical  program  of  antlcommtuiiim.  Long 
be^re  our  political  opponents  began  their 
present  hue  and  cry.  President  Truman  had 
begun  the  Government  loyalty  program  to 
eliminate  Commiuilst  Influence  from  the 
rernment.  This  program  has  worked— 
lout  fanfare  and  without  injury  to  In- 
snt  persdns.  Furthermore,  the  admlnls- 
pon  has  worked  for  years,  successfully, 
break  up  the  Ulegal  activities  of  the 
Co*imunlst  Party.  Leading  Communists 
hate  been  Indicted,  tried,  and  JaUed.  all  In 
acotrdance  with  process  of  law.  Communist 
espionage  has  been  met  with  aU  the  forces 
of  the  FBI. 

'^is  is  the  record,  and  it  is  a  good  one 
Fuijthermore,  this  is  the  right  way  to  fight 
coijmunism.  The  wrong  way  U  to  spread 
reclless  charges  and  rumors,  to  spread  feaf 
and  suspicion,  and  to  whip  up  such  hysteria 
thai  free  speech  and  the  bill  of  rlghu  are  in 
danger. 

T^at  is  the  wrong  way  to  fight  commu- 
nlsti.  because  It  plays  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Coifcmunlsts.  They  function  best  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  and  hysteria.  It  is  the 
wrcfcg  way  because  it  undermines  our  basic 
freedoms. 

le  theory  that  a  man  Is  presumed  to  be 
ty  untU  he  proves  hlmseU  Innocent  Is  as 
jerous  to  our  way  of  life  as  a  Soviet  atom 
lb. 

xere  U  no  use  In  spending  billions  to 
communism  If  we  are  going  to  frighten 
ourlelves  Into  another  form  of  totalitarian- 
ism^ 

It  we  stick  to  the  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratjlc  administration;  u  we  keep  our  heads, 
and.  adhere  to  our  principles  of  free  speech 
and,  fair  play,  cocimunlsm  will  never  be  a 
thr^t  to  the  Internal  security  of  this  coun- 
try,  no   matter   how   recUeaaly   charges  at 
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comnaunUm    In    GoTemntent    are    thrown 
around. 

Now.  there's  another  form  of  smear  that 
Is  bdng  Bpr— il  around  the  oouatry.  and  M 
la  one  on  which  otir  opponenta  plaea  great 
hopes,  rhey  are  filling  the  papers  these 
days  with  chivrges  of  corruption  In  the 
Ptoderal  Government. 

Your  Government— and  I  know  the  Gov- 
ernment pretty  well— is  filled  from  top  to 
bottom  with  hard-working,  daeant.  bailor- 
able  men  and  women.  Thar*  have  baen  same 
<»««-«Tw^>«  of  dishonesty  In  the  Govemment. 
There  have  t>een  a  few  men  and  women  who 
have  betrayed  the  public  trust.  But  they  art 
rare  and  latAated  casea,  and  the  admini*- 
tratlcn  throws  them  ovt  and  puniuhea  Umb 
whenever  they  are  fcurul. 

I  say  to  you  there  Is  no  more  hmiAst  man 
in  America  than  Harry  Truman.  No  one  Is 
more  determined  to  stamp  out  every  single 
Instaxtce  of  dli>honesty  in  the  Government 
service. 

This  smoke  screen  ot  accusations  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  ovu  opponents  are 
trying  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
basic  Issues  that  extst.  In  five  successive 
elections  the  other  side  has  lost  on  the  Issues. 
This  time  they  are  trying  the  strategy  of 
clouding  the  real  points  of  difference  and 
rapSBttng  over  and  over  again  the  cry  "oor- 
niptton." 

The  Democratic  Party  must  continue  Its 
efforts  to  locate  and  weed  out  all  unfaithful 
servants  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  keep 
the  real  issues  clearly  t>efore  the  public. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  kill  off  our  op- 
position faster  than  getting  the  real  Issues 
acroes  to  the  people.  What  we  must  do  Is 
to  cut  through  all  the  scare  words  and  propa- 
ganda, tlie  smoke  screens  and  phony  issues, 
and  get  the  truth  to  the  people.  For  once, 
our  citizens  know  what  Is  really  going  on 
and  what  is  really  at  stake  In  this  country 
and  the  world — once  they  know  these  facts, 
the  Democratic  Party  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  at  the  polls. 

I  have  tremendous  confidence  In  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  voter.  We  all  should 
have  confidence.  We  should  all  remember 
what  happened  il  1948. 

A»wi  we  diould  all  rememt>er  that  every 
time  we  get  the  issues  ow  to  the  people  it 
wlU  happen  again. 

That  Is  our  big  Job.  And  I  know  you 
Democrats  out  here  in  Wisconsin  are  going 
right  to  work  on  It.  It  Is  the  greatest  public 
MUflis  you  can  render  to  the  people  of  this 
fine  State. 

After  all.  ours  is  the  party  that  has  a 
definite,  poaltlve  program  to  put  before  the 
country — a  program  to  benefit  all  Americans 
and  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  vrorld. 

And  ours  is  the  party  that  can  offer  the 
country  real  leadership.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  time  after  time.  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Rooeevelt  before  him  have 
given  oxur  cotintry — and  the  whole  free  world 
besides— a  record  o*  hard-hitting,  firm,  con- 
structive leadertiiip  that  Is  unequaled  in  otir 
history. 

Think  what  kind  of  man  we  have  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  as  bead  at 
-our  Democratic  Party.  1  only  wish  you  all 
had  the  chance  to  know  him  as  I  have.  And 
I  want  to  tell  joa  this  stent  him— be  has 
more  courage,  more  Integrity  and  more  hu- 
man decencv  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known.  He  is  a  wondcrftil  repreaentatl^  of 
everything  that  Is  best  in  the  tradition  of  oar 
greet  Midwest. 

That  Is  why  the  rcrord  of  this  adminls- 
tntloa  win  have  a  great  place  In  hlstcry. 
Is  why  the  Demoenttc  Party  can  go 
the  country  wttb  •  program  it  can  be 
proud  of. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  whole  free 
world  looks  to  America  for  help  and  guid- 
ance and  support.  It  Is  XK>t  an  accident  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  put  a  Demo- 


cratic administration  in  office  five  times 
running 

These  results  have  happened  because  our 
under  Democratic  Madsnhlp  baa 
the  trust  and  confldsswa  d  the  tnm 
world  by  the  firm  positions  it  has  taken  and 
the  deeds  it  has  po^ormed.  And  in  just  the 
same  way.  our  Democratic  administrations 
have  been  returned  to  oOoe  because  they 
have  er'ned  the  tmst  and  conflrtsnoe  of  otir 
own  people  here  at  home. 

We  Oemocrau  have  a  real  program.  We 
have  real  laadsnhlp.  IPs  staskd  on  the  right 
side,  the  oonstnacttve  aide,  the  forward- 
looking  and  progressive  side  of  every  major 
Issue  that  confronts  this  country  and  the 
entire  free  world. 

This  Is  oar  record.  This  is  our  achieve- 
ment as  a  party. 

This  Is  why  I  have  fall  confidence  that  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1952  will  triumph  once 
again. 
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Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Blr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
George  S.  Benson  is  president  of  Hard- 
ing Coliege  at  Searcy.  Ark.  He  is  a  very 
popular  lecturer  in  our  part  of  {he  coun- 
try and  in  great  demand  for  public  ad- 
dresses. His  lectui^es  are  both  entertain- 
ing and  InstructiTe.  Above  all.  I  think 
he  pitches  them  on  the  sound  basis  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  sjstem.  which 
has  niade  this  coonfciy  the  enry  of  the 
rest  of  the  work.. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Benson,  entitled  "Govern- 
ment Planning  Comes  High."  which  ap- 
pears In  the  September  1951  Issue  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  Monthly,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
quote  the  same,  as  follows: 

Wlien  the  economic  planners  of  Bngland's 
Labor-Socialist  government  blithely  wasted 
•100.000,000  at  hard-pressed  Britain's  money 
on  a  scheme  for  growing  peanuts  in  British 
Bast  Africa,  and  were  obliged  last  January  to 
publicly  admit  irtter  failure,  the  limit  seemed 
to  have  t>een  reached  on  the  high  cost  of 
btireaucratlc  bungling.  But  the  facts  re- 
garding oar  own  Interior  Department's  plan 
for  irrlgattng  a  small  section  of  Arlaooa  des- 
ert land,  would  saggeat  that  the  English  So- 
cialists are.  after  aU.  only  Bnall-ttme  qiend- 
ers. 

l^e  coiutnKtlon  cost  of  our  own  economic 
planners'  Arizona  irrigation  project,  together 
with  itb  so-called  multipnirpoee  trimmings.  Is 
to  be  97Je.780.000.  But  thst  s  Just  the  be- 
ginning of  what  the  American  taxpayers 
wou^d  have  to  pay.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment itself  admits  that  actual  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  counting  Interest  on  the  borrowed 
money  necessary  to  build  It.  would  be  92.- 
784,500,000.  That's  almost  10  times  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  li^ds  and  buildings  in  the 
whole  State  at  Arteona  as  recorded  by  the 
I7nited  States  Osnaas  Boreau. 

A  raKTASTK  raoroaai. 

The  astonishing  facta  about  the  Interior 
Deimrtment  s  central  ^fwia  project  are  dis- 
closed In  an  article  by  Towner  Phelaa,  dlatlB- 
guished  economist,  in  the  July  16  lone  ot 
the  Freeman  magarne.  "From  the  stand- 
point of  costs  In  relation  to  expected  bene- 
fiu,"  he  writes,  "possibly  nothing  more  fan- 


tastic than  the  central  Arlxcna  project  ba» 
ever   .seen   proposed  " 

Mr  Pheian  points  out  that  the  $a.784.500,- 
000  figure  Is  the  economic  planners  own  esti- 
mate of  the  ultimate  cxwt  with  lntei?est.  and 
that  actually  the  cost  probsbly  would  be 
2  or  3  tunes  this  amount — or  from  M.OOO,- 
000,000  to  •10.000.000.000.  "History  shews." 
he  says,  "that  In  most  cases  the  Initial  coat 
estimate  of  a  Government  project  Is  very 
low.  later  ttStma*^  much  h'.gher.  and  the 
final  ooat  hIgbOT  atlU  The  H<:x^ver  Cam- 
mUtkm  gives  many  examples  such  as  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  m  Montana.  It  was 
satlmMMl  to  cost  96,500.000  but  actually  cost 

According  to  Mr.  Pheian "s  well-documented 
article,  the  object  is  this:  Water  l«t  to  be 
diverted  from  the  Colorado  River  to  pro- 
vide Irrtgatloo  for  152.500  acres  of  land  now 
betng  Irrigated  by  a  <  w-..:dling  (upply  of 
ground  water — pumped  by  private  mea:is, 
and  an  additional  73,500  acres  of  desert 
waatdand.  TO  reach  tb<  land  iv  be  rescued 
tJCie  Colorado's  water  must  first  be  rai»ed 
nearly  1.000  feet  by  pnmplBt.  and  then 
tran^MTtad  some  300  miles  by  canals  and 
pipelines. 

HALT  A  ranxiCN 

More  than  half  the  land  to  be  watered  by 
the  OoT3mment'B  engineering  colossus  is 
owned  by  420  landowners  with  500  acres  or 
more- -thus  more  than  half  the  multi-bll- 
llon-dollar  cost  would  actiudly  be  expended 
fo  the  direct  benefit  of  only  420  farmers. 
Mr  Pheian  estimates  that  the  cost  allocated 
solely  to  the  Irrtgattoo  phase  of  the  multi- 
pL-rpoee  piroject  calls  for  97.150  of  taxpt  ycrs* 
money  to  be  spent  for  each  acre  of  land 
to  be  Irrigated — on  the  basis  of  the  Govern- 
ment's own  satlmates.  On  past  perform- 
ances, this  figure  likely  would  be  eloesr  to 
936.000  per  acn. 

The  writer  shows  that  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
XiM  economic  planners  are  proposing  to 
bring  water  to  the  420  larger  farms  at  an 
average  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  counting  in- 
terest, of  92.118.000  per  farm.  His  article  alto 
states  signlficsiitly  that  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  only  one  of  a  batch  of  fuch  proj- 
ects that  have  been  otteiaUy  planned  by  the 
plarners  at  an  cattaated  cost  of  957  500,- 
200.000  and  which  would  probably  cost  9500.- 
000.000,000 — half  a  trilUon  dollars. 

Tes;  planning  by  Government  economic 
planners  comes  high.  It  is  bankrupting 
■ngland  and  puDllig  the  citizen  down  to  so- 
cialized poverty.  Mtist  we,  too,  become  its 
victims? 

LET'S  UXMK  AT  AWOTHES   SOCtALimC   EXAMPta 

Tuere  once  lived  a^  pxjpuiar  political  leader 
who  seemed  destined  to  change  the  basic 
economic  and  political  concepts  of  his  nation. 
Be  bad  been  born  to  "blue  blood."  had  at- 
t«ided  the  best  schools,  and  as  bed  grown 
Into  manhood  he'd  begun  to  Infiuence  people 
dlsarmlngly  with  his  charm  and  oratorical 
talents.  When  he  rcise  tu  the  administrative 
leadership  of  his  nation,  be  Immediately 
eatabliahed  a  paternalistic  program  uf  eco- 
nomic planning  and  social  reform  ^c  improve, 
he  said,  the  plight  of  iht  comm  ui  man. 

Prices  and  wages  were  set  by  government 
decre*.  Virtually  all  of  the  tax  load  was 
placed  on  the  rclddie  and  upper  income 
brackets.  Government  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment cotnpensatlon.  and  regular  grants  in  all 
categories  of  welfare  were  begun.  Special 
banaftts  were  provided  for  various  groups. 
Oo^stnment  bureaus  were  set  up  throughout 
tbe  country. 

The  leader's  e?o  thrived.  It  was  said  be 
actually  considered  himself  incapable  of 
error.  Yet.  after  a  number  of  years,  the  re- 
form ideas  began  to  go  sour.  Both  the  com- 
mon man  anf  his  uncommon  neighbor  were 
in  a  sorry  plight.  The  monetary  structtu* 
at  the  government  was  giving  trofble.  The 
teaxtOBWc  plamlng  wasn't  paying  ofl.  The 
peerless   leader   manipulated    money   valuea 
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tmt  ta  tb«  end  tJils  on^  ttgnftta  the  sltQ« 
ftOoa.  liiBibtn  of  bis  •datalitntkm  wtre 
f  <Hfct  n—llng  public  funds. 

Wlthte  10  jmn  tbm  eoniz.trf  wm  oiucaily 
■  ifclwiwidl  wonXkf  mmI  fliuinrtAlly.    Ttkm  Im- 

lita  aborttv*  propBaa*  €*•(  off.  Tet.  Um 
«him«g1ng  dfects  Uncowl  <»-  aome  hls- 
*orl«TM  subnqiMaUy  Kiiawl  hlxB  '*tmpostar~ 
maa  "cfaarlAtan." 

Rls  name  ■mum  Wane  An-ttilh.  B*  vaa 
chtet-of-state  ta  Chtan  froB  UMi  to  Wf9 
>  are  not  la  an— *Mit  on  tbe  k»g- 
it  of  tlw  tajortas  doo*  by  bis 
10  ywn  of  poimeal  pafwaHiia  and  aoo- 
aomle  pUnntng.  However,  htetory  does  re- 
cord tbat  tbe  natiOD  did  not  bare  tbe  nec- 
aaHU7  moral  aiM^  pbydcat  aUengtb  vben. 
many  ynn  later,  tbe  godlaas  bordee  of 
flengtrti  Kbaa.  bent  <m  world  eatxiueat.  orer - 
tb*  wbola  country. 

the  acaa  pater, 
hatve  bean   Cariikmcd 
by  peerleaa  leaden  and  wbcn  continued  for 
long  tbey  have  ndned  nariona — again  and 
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JION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNECIIC^T 

IN    iHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  licMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ananimous  omsent  that  I  may  insert 
In  the  Aopendix  of  the  Rtcord  an  address 
by  W.  H.  Wheeler.  Jr  .  president  of  the 
New  Enpland  Council  and  president, 
Pitney -Bowes.  Inc  .  Stamford.  Conn.,  be- 
fore the  Twenty-first  New  England  Bank 
Management  Conference.  October  19. 
1951.  Hotel  Statler.  Boston.  Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Nrw  Call  roe  Lsadioship  in  Btshtess 

AND  Finance 
I  puzzled  a  bit  over  what  I  might  say  to 
you  who  are  attending  this  annual  New  Eng- 
land Bankers'  Conference.  While  I  serve  on 
the  board  of  a  bank.  I  am  hardly  an  expert 
on  banking  problems,  and  what  little  I  do 
know  would  certainly  not  do  as  the  subject 
matter  tor  a  talk  to  such  a  knowledgeable 
group  as  this.  But  I  can.  as  its  president, 
extend  to  you  the  most  cordial  greetings  of 
the  New  England  council  to  which  so  many 
of  you  have  given  your  able  help  and  sup- 
port over  the  years — for.  the  good  of  New 
England  and  the  Nation.  And  I  can  give 
you  amne  personal  reflections  on  a  few  of 
tbe  problems  which  face  us  aU. 

I  am  most  fortunate  m  bavtac  tbis  oppor. 
^  tunlty  to  talk  to  men  of  flnanca  No  group 
carries  greater  mfiuence  in  bushiais  think- 
ing We  in  business  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  y^ur  views  as  bankers.  Even  though 
you  come  to  us  most  frequently  when  we 
don't  need  you.  and  we  go  to  you  most 
frequently  wbtn  you  d«Mi't  want  to  see  us, 
we  Just  cant  get  along  without  one  another. 
And  I  think  we've  done  a  good  )ob  to^stlier 
In  New  Sa(.Vand  in  the  past. 

These  are  fretfu!.  U  not  fearful  times. 
lianagemant  and  capital  are  womad  ab.:)ut 
rtdDg  eoati.  taxes,  and  tbe  atata  of  political 
affairs.  Labor  is  worried  about  wages,  ris- 
ing prices,  and  profits.  Tbe  huge,  amor- 
pbous  wblte-coUar  group  Is  worried  about 
getting  caught  m  the  Infletlosiary  aqt 


and  about  its  relative  Impotency  in  an  ag« 
of  organization  and  power.  The  Govern- 
ment, apparently,  is  worried  about  all  of 
ua.  and  everything.  And  we.  all  of  us  to- 
gether, are  faced  with  tbe  threat  of  moving 
from  one  costly  war  to  a  larger,  nus-e  hor- 
rible one. 

The  Politburo  could  not  have  planned  a 
mure  diabolical  effort  to  undermine  us. 
There  is  good  cause  for  this  worry.  And 
It  Is  only  normal  that  each  group  should 
be  worried  about  the  things  which  most  di- 
rectly affect  it.  The  curious  thing,  how- 
ev«,  is:  Why,  with  this  unanimous  con- 
cern over  the  state  of  things,  are  we  not 
doing  better? 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  two  reasons: 

First,  while  It  is  quite  true  all  of  us 
are  worried  atx>ut  our  economy.  It  Is  not 
quite  true  that  we  have  faced  up  to  the 
full  implications  of  tbe  Job  we  have  set  for 
ourselves.  Guns  and  butter  is  a  most  ap- 
pealing Idea.  We  would  t>e  less  than  hximan 
if  we  dldnt  find  it  so.  But  I  believe  we 
must  begin  now  to  question  seriously  whether 
It  is  practical  or  not.  We  are  committed  to 
a  goal  of  preparedness  and  strong  defense. 
but  we  are  not.  so  far.  conunitted  to  the 
enormous  task  which  this  goal  imposes  on 
all  of  us.  And  by  all  I  mean  Just  that — 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  Government. 

Second,  our  worries  do  not  produce  more 
curative  actions  because.  I  think,  too  many 
of  us  Insist  that  our  particular  narrow  point 
of  view  gives  the  only  answer.  We  lose  much 
of  our  strength  in  argument  and  conflict. 
Divide  and  conquer  threatens  to  work  even 
here. 

Tbe  ancient  story  of  the  three  blind  men 
coming  upon  an  elephant  and  each  reach- 
ing a  different  conclusion  as  to  the  shape 
and  nature  of  the  elephant  because  of  the 
particular  part  he  laid  his  bands  on,  has 
never  been  more  approfwiate,  it  seems  to 
me.  than  now.  You  will  remember,  one  feel- 
ing his  tail,  said  he  was  like  a  rope,  another 
fe«'ling  his  trunk  said  he  was  like  a  vine, 
and  the  last  feeling  one  of  his  legs  said  he 
was  like  a  tree. 

"Perhaps  so,"  you  may  agree,  "but  what 
has  this  got  to  do  with  New  England?  Are 
we  doing  any  worse  than  any  other  section 
of  the  country?"  My  answer  is  most  assur- 
edly not;  we  are  probably  doing  better.  But 
the  question  is.  Are  we  doing  as  well  as  we 
should?  Are  we  furnishing  the  very  high 
degree  of  leadership  which  our  favored  po- 
sition and  heritage  should  Induce?  I  say 
"favored"  advisedly,  because  I  believe  that 
we  here  In  New  England  are  probably  the 
most  fortunate  group  of  people  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  this  earth.  We  have  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  of  course — oumy.  But  we 
have  a  top  standard  of  living.  We  have  a 
traditional  ruggedness  and  coiorage  of  char- 
acter that  is  unsurpassed  anywhere.  And, 
as  the  oldest  culture  in  the  new  world,  we 
should  have  the  wisdom  to  use  it  effectively. 

Character  and  wisdom  together  are  an  un- 
beatable combination.  Tm  sure  none  of  you 
will  quarrel  with  mc  a^  to  e6sent*allty  of 
character  if  we  are  to  meet  our  No.  I  na- 
tlbnal  problem  of  mobilization — gxuis  with 
less  butter  for  all. 

You  may  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  wis- 
dom. But  to  be  on  the  practical  level,  wis- 
dom is  slmpiy  the  ability  which  enables  us 
to  visualize  all  parts  of  the  elephant  and 
see  him  function  as  a  whole,  instead  of  only 
those  parts  which  we  are  aoeurtomed  to  feel 
and  handle.  Mer*  knowladga  of  the  parts 
alone  la  not  wisdom. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  once  wrote  that  "The 
spirit  of  llbvrty  Is  the  spirit  which  is  not 
too  sure  it  is  right  •  •  •  which  seeks 
to  understand  tfie  minds  of  other  men  and 
women  •  •  •  which  weighs  their  inter- 
ests alongside  its  own  without  bias." 

I  would  say  that  appaes  equally  to  wis- 
dom— and  without  wtodom  we  certainly  shall 
not  long  prascnre  tbe  liberty  bom  here  in 


N^w  England  and  of  which  the  Judge  wroti 
81)  eloquently. 

'Two  old  men — one  a  bit  deaf,  were  once  11a- 
tCDlng  on  a  park  bench  to  an  outdoor  orator. 
After  half  an  hour  the  deaf  one.  who  was 
aile  to  catch  only  a  Tord  here  and  there, 
despite  much  sonorous  lan^age  and  gestlcu- 
la|tlons  on  the  speaker's  part,  leaned  forward 

I  bis  friend,  his  hand  cupped  to  his  ear  ahd 

'Bpered  loudly.  "What's  he  talkin'  about?" 

rither  old  man  disparagingly  spat  on  tbe 

ound  and  replied.  "He  dont  say  yet." 

(To  escape  that  accusation,  but  at  the  risk 
at  inviting  others.  I  am  goinp  to  venture  a 
fetar  of  my  personal  reactions  on  several  con- 
trpverslal  Issues,  as  an  Indication  of  what 
I  think  more  New  England  wisdom  in  btisl- 
nfss  might  contribute  toward  meeting  na- 
ti|)nal  and  regional  problems. 

And  OS  a  prelude,  lest  I  be  misunderstood, 
let  me  say  I  could  make,  I  believe,  quite  an 
elective,  though  perhaps  less  controversial, 
sfleech  dealing  with  the  failures  and  short- 
cc^ings  of  Government,  labor,  and  even  the 
pjbllc  But  we  have  had  plenty  of  such 
sneeches.  perhaps  too  many  from  our  own 
gnoup.  Let's  examine  the  mote  in  our  own 
ej^.  if  any.  for  a  change.  We  may  be  able 
toi  do  something  uDout  that,  even  If  we  cant 
g^  the  r.ne  out  of  the  other  fellow's  eye. 

IWrst,  it  seems  to  me  that  economic  wisdom 
retjulres  a  broad  phlloeophic  understanding 
oa  the  part  of  businessmen  that  the  whole 
pitsgress  of  civilization  can  be  measured  by 
th|e  extension  of  more  equality  of  opportimlty 
toj  human  Individuals;  that  the  trend  is  not 
o4ly  good  but  absolutely  Inevitable:  that 
e*ntually  it  must  be  world-wide;  that  our 
pzpblem  is  basically  one  of  maintaining  an 
ortlerly  rate  of  Improvement  susceptible  of 
digestion  without  sacrtflce  of  the  opportu- 
nl|y  Itself,  here  or  abroad;  but  that  in  any 
cape  the  trend  will  not  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied, particularly  in  a  democracy  like  oura, 
eapept  by  the  destruction  of  democracy  It- 
self. Socialism  comes  when  we  leave  the 
fia^herlng  of  that  trend  entirely  to  Govern- 
ment. Instead  of  helping  it  along  ourselvea. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  recogniaa 
thpt  while  business  leadership  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  the  past  generation  In  a 
n^-fotmd  sense  of  public  responsibility,  we 
must  go  even  faster  In  the  next  generation  If 
w#  are  not  to  further  abdicate  in  favor  of 
Government.  Government  must  inevitably 
play  an  Increasing  part  In  human  affairs,  but 
our  Job  is  to  keep  Government  the  servant  of 
thp  people  and  to  Improve  It  by  active  par- 
tial patlon. 

Next,  more  of  us  must  frankly  recognize 
that  real  business  leadership  essentially  in- 
volves a  high  degree  of  courage  and  morality: 
that  we  are  presently  suffering  from  a  rash 
of  pseudo-public  and  industrial -relations 
prt>grams  which  are  synthetic  and  expedient 
an|d  which  will  not  permanently  meet  the 
challenge;  that  no  expediency,  no  smart- 
ne^,  ro  sophistication,  can  ever  equal 
character  leadership  in  any  sphere;  that  the 
la^  of  principle  In  political  and  labc  cir- 
cl^  which  we  decry  has  its  counterpart  in 
to*  many  segments  of  business;  that  If  we 
ar4  competing  for  leadership  with  Govern- 
ment and  labor,  that  competition  Is  bast. 
ca|ly  In  terms  of  character  and  in  no  other. 

I  don't  like  to  wear  a  hair  shirt  any  more 
than  you  do;  but  if  character  and  wisdom 
intolve  earnest  self-examination,  then  lefa 
take  a  look  at  some  recent  issues: 

pn  the  specific  Issue  of  Korea.  I  think 
more  of  us  should  see  that,  despite  the  supsffw 
flc^l  futiUty,  risk,  and  stalemate,  probaWy 
no  American  lives  have  ever  been  sacrificed 
fo«  as  great  a  chance  of  ultimately  gaining 
wci-ld  peace  and  averting  another  world 
cotfllct. 

<>n  our  far -eastern  policy  since  the 
let  each  critic  be  sure  his  foresight  _ 

be  as  good  as  his  hindsight,  and  that  nelOMT 
tun  blinded  by  politics. 
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Od  laAatlon.  I  think  that  tbare  are  not 
rmmgh  «f  us  in  btislneas  and  hanking  wbo 
raaHy  tuidarstand  that  we,  as  weU  as  the 
psMle.  OoTcmment,  and  labor,  have  been 
to  blaaie  for  the  neceeslty  for  aoTsraauot 
controls  and  the  dllBcuIttes  of  atfaOnMra- 
tion;  that  on  the  wtiole  we  failed  in  our 
poaltlon  of  public  leadership  after  Korea, 
failed  in  not  aggressively  dlacouraglng  scare 
buying,  la  not  refraining  from  ralalBg  prtoaa 
and  wa0H  and  from  buying  up  aearoe  raw 
materials.  Tea;  we  contrlbated  our  full 
share,  if  not  more,  to  inftatkisi. 

On  high  business  tazea— and  particularly 
the  excess-profits  tax — it  seems  to  me  a  great 
many  of  us  asked  for  them.  Too  many  In- 
stances of  high  proflts.  due  to  lack  of  re- 
stnOnt  after  Korea,  made  it  virtually  a  po- 
litical taapOHiUllty  to  avoid  the  inflattonary 
eaeeas-pmSta  tax. 

On  tbe  castlgation  of  men  in  public  of- 
fice we  reached  an  all-time  high,  or  low  If 
you  prefer,  when  one  ot  our  leading  indus- 
trial organizations  charactflCtMd  two  great 
len  in  GovemnMBt.  Cliarli  Wilson 
Johnston,  as  prisoners  of  their  sub- 
the  bright  slide  rule  and  fig\ire 
boys  who  get  tip  the  charts.  Interpret  the 
statistics,  write  the  speeches  and  feed  them 
the  data  on  which  their  thinkmg  Is  based. 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to  keep  able 
men  out  of  Oovemment?  And  we  certain- 
ly haven't  sent  enough  of  them  into  public 
■ei  lice. 

A  number  of  you  must  have  been  as 
shocked  as  I  to  read  in  John  Harrtman's  Bos- 
ton Glot>e  column  the  other  day.  this  oom- 
mant  by  a  businessman  consultant  to  NPA 
wltti  whom  Hamman  had  talked  recently: 
■Tlkere  is  no  longer  the  sHgbtest  hesiUttoa 
oa  the  part  of  Industry  to  erade  or  to  ignore 
the  spirit  aa  well  as  tbe  actual  rules  of  the 
game  as  laid  dowi^  by  our  defense  mobillsa- 
ttOB  program." 

•^fs  a  Boston  Tea  Party  with  our  whole 
economic  stabilization  effort  being  dtimped 
Into  tte  harbor,"  Mr.  HaBlnHi  continues. 

^'Wbat  this  means,  aetaatty.  is  that  the 
tiiiiilnnsB.  farming,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  labor  IntaresU  of  this  country  are  re- 
fusing to  accept  controls  under  conditions 
short  of  a  shooting  war."  he  concludes. 

This  pi'^ttiTB  may  be  exaggerated,  but  not 
too  greatly.  One  of  industry's  top  leaders 
this  week  publicized  a  reference  to  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  as  the  "wage  stimulation 
board"  and  spoke  uf  Its  practical  collapse. 
If  it  does  collapse  the  reccad  will  show  it 
waa  due  as  much  to  the  pisasun  of  man- 
agement as  to  labor.  maoafiaMnt  being  un- 
willing to  stand  up  to  lab<7  for  fear  erf  kwt 
profits. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  worried  sick  about 
the  dangers  of  Inflation:  on  the  other,  scarce- 
ly aware  of  our  contradictory  behavior,  we 
are  tearing  down  the  program  designed  to 
check  Inflation.  How  this  miist  please  Joe 
Stalin.  He  planned  it  that  way.  He  didn't 
rank  us  high  in  either  character  or  wisdom. 
And  the  pitiable  part  of  it  to  me.  is  that  all 
this  Is  caused  by  a  relatively  small  minority, 
whom  tbe  rest  of  xis.  with  more  tolerance 
and  understanding,  might  at  least  render 
unpopular.  If  nothing  more.  It's  time  we 
were  more  vocal. 

I  knov.  of  course,  that  all  ol  us  have  every 
right  to  disagree  forcefully  when  we  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  methods  prc^>osed  by  the 
Government,  whether  by  Mr.  Wilson  or  any 
other  official.  But  none  of  us  has  any  right. 
I  believe,  to  circumvent  and  undermine  the 
program  once  it  is  decided  upon  by  Congress 
and  becomes  ofllcial  policy.  And  we  only 
hurt  our  own  cause  when  some  of  us  pemU 
ourselves  the  luxury  of  name  calling  and 
motive  questioning,  as  too  many  organlaa- 
tlons  and  Individuals  often  do.  It's  a  form 
of  demagoguery — business  dsmagoguery— 
only  tinllke  labor  and  political  dsaaacocaary. 
it  makes  no  new  ftlends  and  twlmaaas  no- 
body.   Certainly  it  wins  no  TOtfla. 


Doat  mlstcadarstand  me.  I  dont  say  that 
a«  BMmy  ta  labor,  agriculttire.  and  Govern- 
ment have  not  beca  JOEt  as  sfaort-sighted. 
Just  as  avaricious  aa  aoaae  In  bwslneai  But 
I  am  a  businessman,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  our  getting  our  own  house  in  order 
before  we  expend  all  our  efforts  in  blasting 
and  sniping  those  with  whom  we  disagree. 

You  will  remember  the  brief  recession  we 
had  in  IMt.  Whan  It  started,  too  many 
busineaaes  got  panicky,  talked  depression,  cut 
down  too  Aarply  on  Inventories,  and  laid  off 
workers — more  proportkioately  here  in  New 
England,  incidentally,  than  elsewhere.  I 
imagine  that  many  were  the  same  business- 
men who  bad  bitterly  opposed  the  full  em- 
ptoyment  legMaaioa  rl^t  nfter  the  war,  tn- 
Tti****g  that  OoewaaMet  should  not  tie  re- 
sponsible for  propptng  up  a  declining  econ- 
omy. I  dont  like  that  either,  but  U  we  want 
to  avoid  it.  more  of  us  must  behave  with 
courage  and  faith. 

If  we  buslner.men  are  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  provide  leadership,  an  increasing 
number  of  us  need  to  be  more  flexible  in  our 
social  and  economic  thinking  I  dont  mean 
we  should  sacrifice  principle,  or  cheapen  oxir 
character  I  simply  mean  we  should  be  leas 
rigid  and  dogmatic  In  our  Tlews,  Perhaps 
the  other  fellow  has  as  mxich  character  and 
maybe  even  more  wisdom,  particularly  in  the 
social  and  political  fields  where  we  of  busi- 
ness have  necessarily  had  so  little  experience. 
A  caae  In  potnt  is  the  recent  Report  on 
the  New  England  ■Bcuwrny.  by  the  Presi- 
dent's  Council  of  Buonomle  Advisers  In  my 
opinion  it  should  be  studied  carefully  by 
everyone  intereeted  In  the  welfare  of  New 
England,  It  deals  with  New  England's  un- 
deniable problems,  both  material  and  psy- 
cbologtcal.  as  seen  by  a  group  of  JJew  Eng- 
land's outstanding  eeoaomlsts.  It  cannot 
Intelligently  be  laughad  o*  by  anyone  as  po- 
litically inspired  or  gratnltou.";  Federal  boon- 
doggling.   It  is  profound  and  far  reaching, 

I  did  not  agree  with  every  recommenda- 
tion In  the  report.  It  is  natural  and  good 
that  there  should  be  controversy  about  it. 
But  It  seemed  to  me  too  many  people  blinded 
themselves  to  what  the  report  had  to  offer, 
by  their  inflexible  attitude  toward  Federal 
aid  or  intervention. 

Granted  that  many  of  the  racommenda- 
tlons  were  so  phrased  that  it  was  dlScult  to 
vote  an  unqualified  no.  the  large  response  to 
the  New  Kngland  Council's  poll  by  respon- 
sible and  intslBgsnt  New  England  executives 
with  a  majority  voting  agairwr  only  one  of 
tbe  report's  37  reaoMaMadaMaas.  may  give 
some  (rf  OB  cause  to  wonder  if  there  may  not 
be  a  change  In  attitude  taking  place. 

The  fact  that  6  percent  of  New  Sngiaad's 
income  is  being  diverted  through  taxation 
to  help  other  parts  of  the  country  Is  a  point 
to  arrest  attention.  That's  not  necessarily 
all  wrong,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  some 
of  that  caaaot  more  properly  and  in  sound 
principle  be  OMd  by  the  Federal  Oo\-aii- 
ment  in  New  Kngland  to  do  "that  which  the 
people  cannot  do  as  well  for  themselves."  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  descritied  the  role  of 
Government. 

Actually.  Federal  aid  itself  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  one  can  or  abould  be  either 
for  or  i^ainst.  without  qoatlflcatlon.  New 
England  already  accepts  much  Mdaral  aid — 
from  social  insurance  to  channtf  dredging — 
and  apparently  without  suffering  too  much 
spiritual  deterioration  as  a  result.  Isn't 
the  question  of  Federal  aid  one  which  must 
be  decided  by  careful  study  of  each  pro- 
posal involving  It?  It  seems  so  to  me.  Fed- 
eral aid  eea  ba  daagerous  and  unhealthy, 
or  it  eaa  be  beneflclal  and  nseasssry,  I 
think,  depending  on  what  it  is 
for.  But  I  cant  believe  all  Federal  aid  ta 
a  sin.  If  it  is.  the  good,  rugged  State  of 
VeraM>nt  which  uses  p>rop<?rtionately  the 
nMst  ta  Hew  Kngland.  is  the  greatest  sin- 
ner among  aa. 

We  need  great  charact^  and  great  wisdom 
in  the  Job  ahead.    Let  not  the  aae  muddle 


the  other.  The  country  is  crying  for  strong 
and  reqxmafble  bustnesi  and  financial  lead- 
ership. As  Deane  Malott.  newly  elected 
president  of  Cornell,  told  the  meeting  of 
your  own  American  Bankers  .Association  in 
Chicago  laet  week:  "These  are  nc.  the  times 
for  sedataacBS  in  the  banking  fraternity  " — 
and  I  may  add  nor  the  business  fraternity. 

But  what  Is  there  to  dc  about  ai:  this? 
I  haven t  any  pat  panacea,  but  1  do  suggest 
that  some  of  us  might  at  least  count  10 
before  expressing  opinions  on  these  things, 
if  not  pondering  on  Bon»  of  them  overnight 
with  a  searching  wisdom  and  courage. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  of  us  measure 
otir  own  actions  and  utterances  and  those 
of  others  against  tbe  yardstick  uf  public 
interest.  1  woold  like  to  see  us  render  highly 
tmpopular  tbe  sourt  move  the  shrewd  play. 
and  the  wlaecra^.  when  the  welfare  of  our 
regkm  or  of  our  Nation  is  really  Involved. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  tbe  tilings  we 
can  do  which  I  am  sure  occur  to  you  a* 
they  do  to  me.  The  road  is  a  tough  one  at 
best. 

We  have  done  a  Job  together  in  the  past 
and  done  it  well.  We  did  It.  I  tbUik.  be- 
cause we  woe  willing  to  take  tbe  leadership 
In  developing  our  great  region  in  the  ma- 
terial arts  and  the  physical  sciences.  Let 
us  now  also  show  the  way  Ln  the  human 
arts  and  social  sciences  which  constitute 
the  sewet  challenge  of  the  future,  here 
in  New  Sogtand.  in  our  Nation,  and  through- 
out the  world. 


Taft't  VHal  Uaderskip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

0»    OKL.1.HOMA 

IN  THE  FODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  liSl 

Mr  SCirWABE  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  m  the  Tulsa 
Daily  World  of  October  17.  1951  I  in- 
vite the  reading  of  this  clearly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  author  to  his  considera- 
tion of  Tatts  Vital  leadership; 
Taft's  VrrAL  Lcadexship 

RoBEXT  A.  TArr  is.  literallr.  dynamically, 
out  in  front  in  the  presidential  race.  His 
Is  the  first  positive  announcement  in  the 
1952  caznpal^.  which  will  now  proceed  to 
take  d^lnlte  shape.  His  declaration  is  a 
challenge  to  President  Truman  to  come  out 
into  the  open,  and  It  is  a  challenge  to  his 
opponents  for  the  Republican  nomination. 
It  is  requisite  that  those  most  concerned  with 
the  major-party  nomlnatiocs  to  follow  the 
Tatt  lead  with  unequivocal  declarations. 

Whether  they  favor  him  or  aoS.  most  peo- 
ple with  any  worth-while  pCBtteal  discern- 
ment will  readily  admit  that  Mr  Tatt  is  of 
presidential  caliber  and  that  he  has  nearly 
all  the  neeaaaerf  ataBants  cf  appeal  He  is 
not  gls  !■!■<■■  and  be  baa  qaaWttes  of  which 
poUttdana  gaaerally  are  ao«  foatf— independ- 
ence of  thought  and  directness  of  iumun.  He 
has  for  years  been  a  real  Republican  leader. 
At  times  he  has  tided  with  the  admlnistra- 
tkia  to  an  Important  extent — in  matters  of 
bowsing,  foreign  aid  on  a  scale  much  re- 
duced from  tba  TmiBaa  ptea.  mifpan  of  in- 
tervention in  Korea.  BadMpa  Jiis  most  con- 
spteoous  aeeeKpUetaaMaft,  layweTer,  was  di- 
recQy  agalBBt  tba  ftaaldent;  tbat  was  m  the 
paasaige  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Lal»r  Act  and 
Its  subsequent  adoption  over  the  President's 
veto.  To  do  this  be  had  to  conduct  a  btpar- 
n  a  temporary  coalition 
Repub:icans  and  Demo- 
crats.   That  labor  measure  waa  iupp<jsed  to 
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Old  his  political  career.  It  \nm  tuppoaed  to 
oonilnn  the  Oemocratic-labor-blg-dtr  coali- 
Uon  (or  many  years.  Yet  in  1950.  2  yean 
after  Trxunan  bad  carried  Ohio.  Tayt  got  a 
truly  Mnaational  majority  fair  StaAtar.  That 
tuiavoMably  put  him  In  stroof  position  for 
tbe  Ofht  be  is  now  making. 

Kntxy  of  Senator  Tatt.  atiead  of  at  least 
two  strong  contenders  tnd  several  eligible 
pnaaHHIttles.  reduces  tbe  B«pubUcan  con- 
twitlWM  to  tangible  form.  It  la  now  neces- 
wmrj  for  the  Dewey-Duff-Ilsenhower  ele- 
aarats  to  declare  tbefr  intentions.  Gov.  T. 
K.  Dewey  aod  8Miator  Jaiacs  Dxryr  have  taken 
over  the  Ttsenbowar  campaign  and  are 
handicapped  t>ecause  the  general  doesnt  say 
that  be  Is  a  Candida t«.  General  Elsenhower 
li  tn  a  rather  doubtfiil  position.  He  ctuld 
ta«Te  topped  this  talk  of  his  nomination  by 
atasply  aaylng  "No."  or  be  could  have  an- 
nooBoad  and  ended  a  prevalent  mystery. 
The  foteral  is  ftirtlMr  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  Democrats  are  after  him.  too.  and 
that  a  considerable  element  may  try  to  nomi- 
nate him  on  that  ticket. 

Senator  Tajt  has  t>een  consplcuoiis  in  pres- 
tdenUal  pdltlca  for  15  years.  Three  times 
he  has  been  distinctly  passed  over — when 
Wlllkle  and  Devey  were  named.  He  now 
bases  his  campaign  on  tbe  flat  declaration 
that  I  am  going  to  rvm  because  I  believe  I 
can  conduct  the  only  kind  of  a  campaign 
which  win  elect  a  Republican  to  oiBce."  He 
Is  going  sll-but  against  the  Tnunan  admLn- 
istrstlon  and  its  principal  doings. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Tatt  has  held  lead- 
I  ao  long  and  has  been  able  to  work  with 
itive  Democrats  to  good  effect  may 
be  a  main  reliance.  He  is  running  as  a  stal- 
wart partisan,  but  he  has  effectually  worked 
in  several  instances,  with  Senators  Walthi 
Obqmk.  Haut  Bras,  and  Pacl  E>ouglas. 
They  and  their  fellows  form  a  real  economy 
bloc  in  a  spendthrift  era. 

In  the  matter  of  background.  Mr.  Tait  has 
emphatic  advantage.  He  has  worn  well  in 
strenuous  political  life.  He  has  the  advan- 
tage of  his  father's  remarkable  record — Judge. 
Ooveraar  Oczkcral  of  the  Philippines.  Secre- 
tary at  War.  President.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Saptmat  Court.  The  younger  Taft  will  not 
ba  nmnlng  upon  any  reputation  other  than 
hla  own.  but  the  family  background,  superior 
in  many  ways,  will  be  no  handicap. 

Senator  Tatt  is  probably  the  best  qualified 
man  tn  either  party  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  unqualified  announce- 
Boent  glvea  warning  to  any  who  wish  to  op- 
pose blm  that  tbey  are  taking  on  the  champ 
when  they  start  the  battle. 


'OU  for  Education"  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  A1.AIUMA 

IN  thk  shnats  of  thk  united  states 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Adams. 
president.  Anrerican  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, advising  of  the  er.d.r-ement  by  the 
executive  committee  o:  ii.f  council  of  the 
"oil  for  education"  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Join:  Resolution  20. 

The  "oil  for  education"  amendment  is 
speosored  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRsr!.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas  1.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut Mr  BsNTON  ! .  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  iMr.  TobtYi.  the  Sen- 
.ator  Irum  West  Vuinnia  IMr.  NeilyJ. 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spask- 
UAS).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver  ] .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr  Humphrey  J.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavk],  the  Senator  from 
Missotiri  [Mr.  Hennings].  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lehman],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lan- 
cer], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Moody],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  ].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

AMxaicaif  CoTTNCn.  on  EotrcATioif, 
Wtuhinffton.  D.  C,  October  20.  1951. 
The  Honorable  Lism  Hn.r., 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dzax  SsNAToa  Bill:  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican CouncU  on  Education,  on  October  4.  the 
committee  unanimously  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Relation- 
ships of  Higher  Education  to  the  Federal 
Government — 

"That  the  American  CoimcU  on  Education 
endorses  the  Hill  amendment.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20.  and  authorizes  the  president 
to  communicate  such  endorsement  to  Sen- 
ator Hnx  and  through  such  other  channels 
as  he  deems  desirable." 

The  council  has  sent  to  all  college  and 
luxlveralty  presidents  a  copy  of  the  speech 
which  you  made  before  the  Congress  tn  the 
original  presentation  of  your  resolution. 

If  hearings  are  planned  on  this  resolution, 
please  let  us  know  in  order  that  we  may  have 
someone  present  the  policy  of  the  council 
on  this  very  important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arhttb  S.  Aoaus. 


Summary  of  Le^islatiye  Record  of  First 
Session  of  Eighty-Second  Congress — 
Digest  of  Major  Legislation  by  Senator 
Mcfarland  (S.  Doc.  No.  84) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  19.  1951 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  tinanimous  consent 
heretofore  granted  on  Friday,  October 
19.  there  follows  the  summary  of  the  leg- 
islative record  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress — digest  of  ma- 
jor legislation.  Senate  Document  No.  84: 
The  National  Oetense  Congress — StrvMABT 

or  THx  Lecislativi  Rzcoro  or  the  Eichtt- 

8ECONO      COMGBCSS.      FlKST      SESSION       (FaOK 
JaUVAMY  3  TO  OCTOBO  30,   1951) 

suMMAtY    or   THB   wosx   ■nmniT   or   tki 

ncaTT-ascoND  oomoom 
(By  tbe  Honorable  EamsT  W.  McFaklano. 

majority  leader,  U.  S.  Senate) 
When  this  Congress  assembled  In  January 
of  1951.  the  ver>-  existence  of  the  free  way 
of  life  was  under  savage  attack  in  Asia,  and 
the  alarm  bttlla  of  danger  were  ringing 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  entry  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  made  the  Korean  conflict  a 
showdown  suuggle  between  the  slave  em- 


pire of  communism  and  the  forces  of  frse- 
dQ|n.     In  Etirope.  the  countries  of  the  At- 

Itlc  alliance  faced  the  manaee  of  a  Soviet 
attack  with  the  bitter  Imowlsdge  that  arms 
men  were  not  available  to  stop  the  Red 
ta  short  of  the  English  Channel. 

Ten  months  later,  when  the  Congress  had 
cofnpieted  the  monumental  tasks  of  its  first 
session,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  world 
was  transfarmed.  The  actions  of  the  Con- 
grfsi  played  a  vital  part  in  bringing  about 
that  tremendotis  transtorjpas iltui. 

With  a  tide  of  Amsrlom  sroas  authorized 
by  Congress,  the  United  Nations  troops  la 
th^  mountains  of  Korea  had  Isattered  ttm 
Ctiinese  Communists  and  the  North  Ko- 
reins  to  a  standstill. 

With  American  arms  and  men  approved 
byjCoogTess,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces 
tuider  General  Eisenhower  had  grown  strong 
enough  to  lift  the  cloud  of  fear  from  West- 
er^ Europe. 

Once  again.  America  had  becotne  the  an»- 
nal  of  democracy. 

Once  again,  ttie  productive  power  of  Amer- 
ica had  been  turned  in  time  Into  stieuglfc 
sufScient  to  halt  the  evil  farces  of  totaUt»> 
risniam. 

Once  again,  American  action  had  revived 
the  fighting  spirit  and  the  hopeful  faith  at 
freemen  everywhere. 

fa  a  year  of  great  danger  and  great  need, 
the  American  people  looked  to  their  leaders 
in.  Congress  for  bold  and  far- reaching  inltia- 
tite.  Americans  spoke  up  clearly  and  can» 
dillly.  calling  for  courage  and  vision  at  homa 
and  abroad. 

ttlils  Congress  heard  and  heeded  the  call 
of  the  people.  This  Congress  recognized  the 
dangers  and  the  urgent  demands  of  this  cru- 
ci$l  hour  of  history.  This  Congress  labored 
long  and  hard  for  America  and  the  free 
w#rld,  and  the  results  of  its  labors  were  felt 
fr^m  India  to  Korea,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
borders  of  Siberia,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other. 

tTnder  measures  hammered  Into  shape  by 
this  Congress,  the  United  States  astounded 
Its  friends  and  stunned  its  foes  by  proving 
thftt  a  great  free  nation  could  have  giuis  and 
biltter.  too. 

The  United  States  worked  one  production 
miracle  after  another,  arming  and  equipping 
millions  of  men.  turning  out  thousands  of 
tatxks  and  millions  of  shells,  expanding  its 
gl^nt  atomic  energy  plants,  sending  to  se« 
th^  most  powerful  Navy  ever  to  cruise  tlM 
developing  fabulous  new  wespong, 
at  the  same  time  building  millions  o* 
atltomobiles.  millions  of  television  seta, 
thousands  of  new  homes,  and  vast  new  net- 
works of  roads  and  highways. 

fn  a  year  dedicated  largely  to  rearma. 
m^nt.  while  the  Nation  girded  Itself  to  meet 
anfcr  Communist  challenge  that  might  come. 
American  people  were  better  fed,  better 
and  better  clothed  than  they  had 
been  before.  Wliile  tx>m"oer8  and  tanks 
artUlery  rolled  from  defense  plants,  tlw 
A^terican  standard  of  living  went  steadl^ 
U{fward — and  American  prosperity  spread 
benefits  to  millions  of  other  people  all  over 
tl^  world. 

pow  did  the  Congress  help  to  create  thess 
magnificent  achievements?  Here  are  the 
principal  accompllshmenu  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, briefly  summarized  in  the  main  fields 
of ,  legislative  action.  ff 

National  defense 

Arming  America  to  preserve  peace  through 
mtitary  power,  this  Congress  put  aside  many 
matters  which  might  have  received  much  at- 
teation  in  other  years. 

|*he  Congress  concentrated  upon  the  vital 
ne^ds  of  national  defense,  knowing  that  ths 
si^val  of  America  was  at  stake.  The  Con- 
gr^  gave  thorough  and  thoughtful  conald- 
eritlon  to  each  big  step  taken  this  year, 
knowing  that  mistakes  might  mean  disaster 
fof  150.000.000  Americans  and  destruction  for 
th#  free  world. 
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Conrlnced  of  the  necessity  for  a  huge  ex- 
of  American  military  serrtoes.  the 
acted  early  in  the  sesskxi  to  sum- 
mon young  Americans  to  the  colon  on  a  fair 
and  orderly  basis.  The  manpower  bill  low- 
ered the  draft  age  to  18'^.  provided  for  the 
registration  of  aU  joitths  at  tlis  a^  of  18. 
and  permiued  the  Dcfsnas  Department  to 
matafsln  a  maximum  of  bjg/tf^JMt^ wmm.  under 
arms.  This  bill  also  laid  tbe  fooudsttun  for 
universal  military  service,  which  has  been 
advocated  by  American  leaden  since  the  days 
of  Oeurge  Washington,  to  give  every  citizen 
training  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation. 

For  arms,  equipment,  training,  and  the 
general  operations  ot  the  Dtfsnss  BilablHh- 
ment.  the  Ccngress  spynifiatsd  nearly 
857.000.000.000  in  one  measure.  Other  bills 
provided  additional  bUllons  for  the  construc- 
tion of  military  baass  here  and  abroad,  and 
billions  to  buy  arms  for  allies  in  the  other 
free  nations. 

Altogether,  the  Congrees  appropriated 
more  than  8T7,000.000.0O0  for  military  and 
general  national  defense  porposas— tba  larg- 
est sum  ever  granted  by  any  Congress  for  de- 
fense, except  In  a  time  of  all-oat  global  war. 

This  sum  incltided  nearly  83.000.000.000  for 
the  modernization  of  the  Navy  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships — one  of  them  a  67.800- 
ton  aircraft  carrier.  It  included  money  for 
the  building  of  experimental  atomic  sub- 
marines which  might  revolutionise  naval 
warfare.  It  included  many  mUlkma  for  the 
development  of  guided  mlasils  and  ptlotie^ 
planes  which  gave  promise  of  becoming 
supervcapcoa  of  enormooa  power. 

fin— ■a>tt«««  of  the  Congress  constantly 
rurveyed  the  wco-k  of  the  Defenas  Depart- 
ment, to  eliminate  waste,  to  Improva  cotidl- 
tions  for  men  in  training,  to  push  along  the 
creation  of  scientific  devices  which  might 
save  American  Uvea. 

Carrying  out  tha  will  of  the  imsrif 
people,  this  Congress  tocA  every  posittla  step 
to  Bake  this  eavatey  the  strongest  power 
and  the  moat  adwancad  Nation  in  the  world. 


Intemationml  relations 

After  a  long  and  thorough  debate,  which 
explored  every  aspect  of  a  momentous  de- 
cision, the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  dispatch  of  American  troops  to 
Europe  under  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  By  voicing  its  approval  cf 
the  President's  policy  on  this  larue,  the  Sen- 
ate demonstrated  to  our  allies  that  America 
was  fully  committed  to  a  course  of  mutual 
endeavor  for  security  against  communism. 
The  Senate  vote  proved  conclusively  that  the 
old  isolationism  was  dead. 

The  congress  also  approved  a  vast  mutual 
sectirity  program,  consisting  of  86,000.000.000 
In  military  assistance  to  allied  nations  and 
about  81.300,000.000  in  economic  aid  to  en- 
able these  nations  to  maintain  the  economic 
strength  necessary  for  rearmament. 

By  extending  for  2  years  the  authority  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  the 
Congress  made  It  plain  to  the  friendly  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  the  United  States  de- 
sires to  continue  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional commerce  and  the  gradual  removal  at 
trade  barriers. 

Bealiiiing  at  the  same  time,  however,  that 
trade  with  the  Communist  countnas  might 
help  to  increase  their  war-aaaUBg  powers, 
the  Congress  approved  a  strong  bill  banning 
exports  of  military  Items  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  her  satellites,  replacing  the  unworkable 
Kem  amendment.  The  new  law  denies  \mer- 
Ican  aid  to  any  country  making  such  exports 
on  a  wide  scale. 

In  the  humanitarian  tradition  of  America, 
1x>tli  BoMass  approved  the  granttag  of  an 
•mngCBey  loan  of  81M4»O.Qeo  to  India,  for 
the  purchase  of  grain  to  alleviate  famine  in 
that  suffering  country. 

Domestic  affairs 
Two  of  the  most  important  steps  taken  by 
the  Congress  in  the  field  of  domestic  policy 
were    the    extension    of    the    Defense    Pro- 


diKtlon  Act  for  a  year  and  the  passage  of  a 
tax  bill  designed  to  raise  enough  revenues 
to  meet  seme  of  the  costs  of  rearming. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  gave  tn*  Presi- 
dent authority  to  allocate  matarlals  for  de- 
fense uses,  to  eoBtral  prlass  and  wages  in 
to  prwCDt  disastrous  Inflation,  and  tJie 
to  limit  civilian  production  to  give 
priority  to  military  construction. 

The  tax  bill  provided  for  mcresaes  tn  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  and  in  some  excise  taxes, 
both  effective  November  1.  1951.  CcMpora- 
tion  taxes  were  also  increased  retroactive  ta 
April  1.  Tbe  bill  la  aapaeted  to  raise  at  lewK 
86.080.008.000  In  addtttanal  revenue,  urgently 
neoassary  to  meet  rising  defense  costs  and 
redoea  dsOdt  spanding. 

When  major  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Valleys  destroyed  hundreds  of  mllltnns 
of  doUan  in  property  and  crops,  the  Oongisss 
acted  swiftly.  approprtaCtag  aassrgaaey  funds 
to  repair  roads  and  bridges,  to  rdwbltttate 
dsvwiatad  Imbos.  and  for  temparvj  relief 
for  tlMoaaads  of  homeless  families.  But 
more  Important,  the  ravages  of  the  floods  em- 
phasiwed  tbe  need  for  long-range  planning  to 
conserve  natural  resources  and  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  to  ebadk  the  floods  at  the  head- 
waten.  It  Is  sIgBifleant  that  the  flood  ion 
to  tbe  taxpayen  all  over  this  country — ^not 
}ust  in  the  flood  areas — was  four  times  as 
miKh  as  the  cost  of  all  the  dams  projected 
by  the  Army  engineen  to  prevent  such  floods, 
unfortunately,  expenditures  for  conservation 
of  natural  resources  always  receive  a  severe 
set-back  in  times  of  urgent  national  defense 
spending.  Since  Ow  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
conflict  the  Coogreas  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  suthorlze  any  such  projects,  and 
no  major  irrigation  or  reclcunation  project 
has  been  authorized  during  this  session. 

In  the  fields  of  botvtng.  health,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  the  Coagrem  took  several  impor- 
tart  actions. 

Federal  aid  was  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  and  community  facilities  for 
worken  in  defense  areas,  and  direct  housing 
loans  to  veterans  were  continued  until  July 
1,  1953. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  authorMng  WtA- 
eral  aid  to  State  and  local  goveramcnts  for 
the  development  of  public-health  units,  and 
a  similar  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
and  pending  when  the  Congress  adjourned. 

The  House  took  no  final  action  on  a  Senate 
ammdmant  which  jxxivlded  for  an  Increase 
In  gufltftiy  payments  to  the  sgad.  tba  blind, 
and  dependent  children.  Tbs  BKzate  ap- 
proved this  amaodBBcnt.  wbidi  was  intro- 
duced by  the  majority  leader  vrith  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  other  Senaton  from  both 
political  parties. 

VeteraTis  and  servicemen 

The  Increase  in  the  sise  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  lighting  In  Korea  led  to  a 
recognition  by  Congress  for  the  need  for 
legislation  to  provide  for  new  veterans  and 
new  servicemen  called  to  active  duty  in  the 
emergency. 

Legislation  granting  the  same  beneflts  to 
Korean  veterans  heretofore  made  available 
to  World  War  n  veterans  was  drafted  and 
undergoing  heaxlngs  when  the  Congress  ad- 
journed. The  Congress  intends  that  educa- 
tional and  vocational  assistance,  hotulng 
locms,  and  loans  to  help  them  get  started  in 
business  shall  be  svallable  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  flghting.  A  broad  GI  bill  of 
rights  is  definitely  slated  for  enactment  by 
the  Congress.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  im- 
portant veterans  measures  were  enacted  in 
the  first  session. 

Both  Houses  passed  and  the  President 
quickly  approved  a  bill  extending  to  Korean 
veterans  tbe  same  bo«p*tal  and  medical  ben- 
efits availaMs  to  vatarans  of  World  War  n. 
taBl  made  special  provisions  for 
loaas  for  Korean  veterans.  Con- 
gress also  snaetad  a  bin  which  extendad  ths 
time  for  prtaoners  of  war  to  file  claims  un- 
der  the  War  Claims  Act  and  granted   free 


postage  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
Kores  and  other  specified  areas. 

By  large  majorities,  the  Senkte  and  the 
House  voted  to  cvemde  the  Prnident's  ^e«o 
at  a  Ull  wbicb  increased  pensions  by  about 
•SO  a  month  to  veterans  uf  World  Wars  need- 
ing full-time  atnendantfi  becaune  of  disabili- 
ties not  connected  with  military  service. 

Congress  also  authorized  tbe  issuance  of 
free  810.000  life- Insurance  policies  tor  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  permitted  vet- 
erans of  both  World  Wars  to  renew  their 
term  insurance,  and  provided  vocational  re- 
babtUtatlon  and  training  for  all  veterans 
with  service-connected  injuries  incurred 
after  June  27.  1950.  Still  another  measure 
made  available  to  certain  disabled  and  blind 
veterans,  payments  up  to  81.6CO  each,  toward 
the   purchase   of   automobiles. 

investig^ttions 

Although  most  of  its  energies  were  devoted 
to  national  difcnae  and  the  development  of 
foreiurn  policy,  hoth  Houses  took  time  to 
launch  a  number  of  invesrlgatlons  and 
hearings  into  the  far-flung  operatinns  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Tied  in  directly  with 
national  defense  were  the  2-mrT!th  hearing 
into  the  dismlasri  of  General  MacArtbur.  a 
Isagtbj  hsartag  on  tbe  sending  of  American 
truopa  to  Kirope,  and  a  atody  leading  to  the 
enactment  of  the  first  universal  mlUtJry- 
tralnlng  law  In  the  hlst'Try  of  the  Republic. 

Actually,  during  the  first  2  months  of  the 
session,  the  time  of  the  Memtwrs  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  devoted  almost  wholly  to  partlci- 
pathm  in  various  hearings  relating  to  foreign 
I  national  defense.  The  session  also 
tbe  wind-up  of  a  years  study  cf 
le  by  a  special  committer  and 
its  recon i mswdathm  for  certain  remedial  leg- 
islation  in  this  laid,  flve  such  bills  receiving 
committee  approval  and  one,  a  measure 
sharply  increasing  penalties  for  narcotics  law 
violations,  bec^Hniiig  law. 

hSM  were  other  invesriRatlons  and 
taaotving  charsret  of  mismanage- 
ment in  some  Government  aeenctes  and  it- 
tempts  to  wieid  influence  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  main  these  cor<irrereionaI 
probes  resulted  from  prior  studies  conducted 
by  tbe  agencies  themselve?  However,  a  note- 
worthy Job  was  tieing  done  by  the  Senate 
Pr^parcdncas  Committee  a  subcommittee  at 
Aiijad  Sarstossi  which  swiir;g  a  steady  spot- 
light oa  the  mStlary  preparecneRs  prograiu. 
VoUowing  the  practice  of  the  Truman  com- 
mittee during  World  War  II  and  conscious 
of  tile  vast  expenditures  goin^  into  arma- 
ment, this  oonmittee  concerned  i.self  with 
Army  hovatng.  the  acquisition  -A  ittratttyne 
materials,  aod  pasMaBlng  in  the  supplying 
cf  c«-taln  eaesBtlal  materials.  Its  work  was 
expected  to  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds  ot 
millions  of  dollan. 

Work  done 
It  U  clear  from  an  analysis  of  the  record 
that  the  work  of  the  first  session  ot  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  compares  well  with 
that  of  any  preoedlag  session.  The  House 
passed  1.193  mMauraa.  Tbe  Senate  was  in 
session  272  days,  passed  1. 059  me.'isures.  tuxd 
confirmed  mcn-e  than  26.000  nominations. 
The  work  of  the  Congrwi  ranttad  m  tha 
enactment  of  more  than  900  public  laws,  but 
rarely  in  congressional  history  baa  the  per- 
centage ot  signlflct^t  and  far-reacaing  laws 
been  as  large.  National  defense  approprla- 
tio-^-  totaled  8Tr,»>0.00C  000  and  acconnted 
for  as  percent  of  the  891,500  000. OUO  appro- 
priated for  all  pnrpoam  during  tbe  first  sea- 
sion.  Significantly,  a  fact  generally  over- 
looked is  that  despite  the  huge  Bn:iQunt  ap- 
propriated, the  Congress  nevertheless  mads 
tremendous  savlpgs  in  cuttmg  appropria- 
tions balow  (original  budg«rt  estimates  by  tha 
and  agencies;  actually  Con- 
budget    estimates     by    nearly 


At  hoBM.  m  well  as  abroad,  the  actiona 
of  the  first  ssaslon  of  the  Elgbty-sec  .;na  Con- 
gress w«ra  designed  to  keep  Ainenca  in  tlia 
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ffonCront  of  the  free  natlocvs.  for  .b«  vellare 
of  tb*  Asatr  ZMn  peopl*  and  Um  good  of  all 

IMflfctTMt. 

or       MJUOS       IXCTSUkTTOM 

kT»  OF  THi  xnrrrzD  statib 

low    or    THI    DCHTT- 

<  coirmris    jajtcast    », 
i«9i:  ASJOOKIB  ocroaxs  30.  itsi) 

During  the  fint  ses&ion  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Cnngri.  Um  Bmatc  paaMd  mar*  tban 
1.000  pUbUc  aad  prtwte  blUi  uod  rcMtluUcais. 
and  ooBflrmed  th«  nomlnattons  of  mcx*  than 
aOiXX)  IndirMoals  to  poattlons  in  the  execu> 
tkn  and  judldJi  dtpMtmanta  ot  the  Gorem- 


llatioinal  dcfeoae.  howtm.  was  the  prl- 
Meam  of  ttm  Baaate.  With  the  ex- 
of  S  ycais  dartag  World  War  n.  no 
•tat^  aeaaion  of  a  Oongraaa  In  the  entire 
hlatra-y  of  tha  B^Bbtte  paaaed  more  bllla 
dkactlj  concerning  tba  national  dafanaa  or 
atHKOiJulafd  more  money  for  the  national 
Hie  firat  aeaaion  appropriated  ^>- 
Fly  I77.2o0.000.000  for  natkuia  de- 
fanaa  alone  and  its  total  authorixatlons  tot 
tbe  same  purpoee  were  in  excess  of  $19,000.- 
000.000.  National  defense  spending  repre- 
sented fiolly  85  percent  of  the  total  of 
mUOiMl.n^  approprtated  dtirtng  the  flrst 
MHkn.    An  additional  estimated  t8j874.(MQ.- 

207  la  not  include^  in  this  total  since  these 
are  pcnaanent  IndeOnite  appropriations  such 
ks  interest  payment*  on  the  public  debt  for 
which  specific  apin-oprtatlons  bills  need  not 
be  enacted  Although  appropriations  were 
large,  sarlngs  were  prf^xtrtlonately  large,  the 
Congrrsi  actually  ha  ring  reduced  budget 
aaUmatca  by  •4.718,«34;294. 

The  first  MMiai  Also  has  been  popularly 
deacrlbed  as  an  "investigation  Congress"  and 
in  tba  Senate  nearly  3  months  of  the  entire 
saaatosi  was  devoted  t.o  bearings,  largely  con- 
camed  with  national  defense  matters. 

The  liacArthur  dismissal  hearings  took 
nearly  8  weeks  and.  In  addition  to  taking  the 
full  time  of  26  Members  of  the  Senate,  were 
of  such  concern  to  most  other  Members  that 
normal  Senate  business  was  brought  almost 
to  a  standstill.  Other  lengthy  bearings  In- 
volved the  prt>blem  of  bringing  to  an  enact- 
ment stage  for  the  first  time  in  the  entire 
hlstCH7  of  the  Nation  a  universal  military 
traiiUng  law.  Other  studies  and  lengthy 
hearinjiiwre  held  on  the  progreas  of  military 
and  eeoaomle  aid  to  European  nations, 
aimed  at  iMriMtng  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
Russian  domination  and  aggression  through- 
out tne  world.  Nonnational  defense  hear- 
ings which  attracted  major  attention  in- 
cluded those  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Interstate  Crime,  the  hearing 
into  operations  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  hearings  involving 
•-percenters  and  InHuence  p)eddlers. 

Legislation  passed  by  Senate 
The  digest  of  bills  which  follows  U  a  sum- 
mary only  of  the  major  bills  paaaed  by  the 
Senate  during  the  session.  Many  became 
public  law  following  House  approval  and 
signature  by  the  President  and  public  law 
numbers  are  shown,  together  with  date  of 
final  approval, 

Por  convenlencv"  sake,  all  appropriations 
relating  directly  to  the  nariona]  defense  ap- 
pear immediately  following  the  digests  of 
national  defense  legislation,  and  will  be 
found  under  the  Index  heading  •National 
defense  app.'oprlatlons."  These  same  ap- 
propriations are  Included  In  tne  complete 
••Appropriations"  section. 

Sattonal  defenne 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  r  Authorizes 
total  expenditure  of  §7.483.400.000  for  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  technical  assistance  to 
euengthen  security  by  furnishing  military 
and  economic  aid  of — 

(»)  Six  billion  fifty  million  dollam  to 
Western  J^iope  of  which  W.O38.0OO.0OO  will 


be   military    aid    and   •1^)22.000.000   will   be 
economic  aid: 

( b  I  Five  himdred  and  fifty -six  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  of  which  t30e.250.000 
will  be  military  aid  to  Greece.  7*urkey.  and 
Iran,  and  1 160.000.000  will  be  acooomlc  and 
technical  aid  to  various  Near  East  and  North 
African  countries; 

(c)  Bght  hundred  and  seventeen  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  areas  of  which  S535.250.- 
000  will  be  military  aid  to  the  Philippines, 
Ktarca.  and  China:  $237,500,000  wiu  be  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  China  and  the 
Philippines;  MS.OOO.OOO  to  the  United  Nations 
Komm  Reconstruction  Agency  for  recon- 
struction work  in  Korea: 

(d)  Ftfty-nine  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  American  Republics 
of  which  ^38.150.000  wUl  be  mUitary  aid,  and 
•21.2S0.000  will  be  technical  aid. 

Administration  of  mUitary  aid  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  ad- 
ministration of  economic  aid  through  June 
30,  1952.  by  a  mutual  security  agency  headed 
by  a  director  with  a  proviso  that  after  that 
date  the  President  is  to  advise  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
which  powers  and  duties  should  be  vested 
with  the  agency;  administration  of  the  tech- 
nical aid  by  the  Department  of  State;  over- 
all coordination  of  tbe  entire  program,  in- 
cluding apportionment  of  funds  between 
countries  is  vested  in  the  President;  law  to 
terminate  Jtine  30.  1954,  or  earlier  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress. 

Public  Law  165  (H.  B.  5113).  approved  Oc- 
tober 10.  1951. 

Idilltai7  and  naval  (instruction:  Author- 
izes the  expendittire  of  $5.864301.178  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  establish,  construct,  convert,  or 
develop  military  Installations  as  follows: 

(a)  Army:  Inside  continental  United 
states.  $940,450,398:  outside  continental 
United  States,  $175,341,130;  confidential  fa- 
cilities.   $302,234,000:    total,    $1,418,025,528. 

(b)  Navy:  Inside  continental  United 
States.  •C29.272.960;  ouUlde  continental 
United  States.  $89,043,093;  confidential  fa- 
cilities.  $113,531,800;    total,  $331,847,860: 

(c)  Air  Force:  Inside  continental  United 
.States.  $1,993,603,800;  outside  continental 
United  States,  $415,420,000;  confidential  fa- 
cilities, $1,071,638,000;  total  $3,480.661300; 

(d)  Joint  military  Installations  (all  con- 
fldent.'al):  Army,  $55.'}66.000:  Navy.  $15,- 
000.000;  Air  Force,  $63,000,000;  total,  $138,- 
766.000. 

These  funds  include  authorizations  for 
housing  projects  to  be  constructed  under 
title  VIII  of  .National  Housing  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  report  disclosed  th«t  the 
*.otal  housing  expenditure  proposed  is  $1,- 
438,480,820  of  which  •1,174,055.108  Is  for 
troop  hovising  inside  and  outside  of  the 
United  States,  •153^80,212  for  bachelor  of- 
ficers' quarters  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States,  and  $111,145,500  for  famUy  quarters 
inside  and  outside  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  155  (H.  R.  4914),  approved 
September  28.  1951. 

Naval  vessels:  Authorizes  the  construction 
of  140  major  new  naval  vessels  costing  $1,- 
070,949,000.  including  (a)  the  construction 
of  a  new  supercarrler;  (b)  the  conversion 
of  292  vessels  to  coat  $1,297,143,000;  (c)  the 
acquisition  of  ammunition  to  cost  $382,- 
(XtO.OOO;  and  (d)  prohibits  the  disposal  of 
combat  vessels  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gresa. 

Public  Law  3  (H.  R.  1001).  approved  March 
10.  1951. 

Transfer  of  naval  veasels:  Authorizes  the 
transfer,  under  the  mutual  defense  assist- 
ance program,  of  24  old-type  destroyer  es- 
corts to  six  countrlee,  as  follows:  (a)  eight 
to  France  of  which  six  already  are  being 
used   by  her   under  lend  lease,  leaving  two 


toibe  transferred;  (b)  oim  to  Great  attain 
allMuly  being  used  by  her  under  lend  lease; 
(cl  aight  to  Brazil  all  of  which  are  already 
be(ng  oaed  by  her  under  lend  tease;  (d) 
t«lD  to  Deiunark;  (e)  two  to  Uruguay,  ami 
(r)  three  to  Peru.  Title  transfer  to  t>e  made 
as  soon  as  certain  specific  requirements  are 
m$t  by  the  recipient  countries. 

t\iblic   Law    146    (H.    R.   3463),   approved 
September  15.  1951. 

Control  radio  emissions:  Authorizes  tLe 
Prraldent,  to  times  of  war  or  declared  emer- 
geticy.  to  control  substantially  all  radio  emis- 
sions in  the  United  States,  permitting  shut- 
of  certain  radio  facilities  to  prevent 
itlons  from  such  facilities  operating  as 
10  beam  for  attacking  aircraft  or  mls- 
The  President's  authority  extends  to 
cifled  frequencies,  including  standard  and 
FM  radio,  television,  and  those  tise  foi  cer- 
tain common -cirrler  facilities,  industrial 
halting,  and  certain  other  uses.  Fine  and 
Inmrlsonment  for  unauthorized  use  of  radio 
facilities  in  violation  of  a  shut-down  is  pn>- 
vl^ed,  but  payment  (or  damages  sustains!  by 
stith  shut-down   is  authorized. 

Public  Law  200  (S.  537).  approved  October 
24,  1951. 

Selective  service,  UMT:  Principal  provl- 
si<ma  inclxKle  (a)  selective  service  extended 
to  1  July  1.  1955;  (b)  draft  age  lowered  from 
19i  to  18'4,  registration  at  18  with  ID-  to 
ae^year-olds  to  l>e  inducted  first;  (c)  period 
of  I  service  for  inductees  Increased  from  21 
to. 24  months:  (d)  sets  celling  of  5.0(0.000 
m$n  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
urttll  July  31,  1954:  (e)  mental  stan  lards 
reduced  trotn  a  score  of  70  to  65  designed  to 
bring  to  approximately  150,000  IV-Ps:  (f) 
unltll  July  1,  1953.  President  authorla'd  to 
cat  organized  reservists  or  National  Guard 
m^  tor  24  months'  active  duty,  but  allows 
inactive  reservists,  who  are  World  War  II 
veierans,  to  l>e  released  within  17  months; 
(gl  student  deferment  left  up  to  local  draft 
bo$u^;  (h)  until  July  1.  1954,  suspends  the 
exfeting  2-percent  limitation  on  the  number 
of  I  women  In  the  Regiilar  componens  of 
thf  Armed  Forces;  (1)  4  months"  basic  train- 
ing reqiUred  liefore  being  assigned  for  duty 
ot^lde  the  continental  limits;  (J)  nunber 
of  aliens  to  be  enlisted  by  June  30.  1955. 
Increased  to  12.500  (raised  from  2.500);  (k) 
service  required  totals  8  years— 2  active  and 
6  Heserve;  (1)  voluntary  enlistments  ex- 
teaded  untU  July  1,  1953;  (m)  five- man 
National  Secin-ity  Tralntog  Commissicn  la 
created  to  submit  to  Congress  wlthn  4 
months  following  confirmation  the  troad 
outline  of  a  UMT  program  to  be  acted  upoa 
45  days  after  the  recommendations  ari'  re- 
cettred  by  Congress. 

public  Law  61  (S.  1),  approved  Junis  19, 
19il. 

Strategic  minerals  acquisition:  Amendj  the 
Exftort-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  inaeaae 
thf  lending  authority  of  the  Export- Itr  port 
Ba|ik  of  Washington  from  $3,000,000,000  to 
$4,000,000,000  and  extends  to  June  30.  958, 
th#  period  within  which  the  bank  may  i  xer- 
cise  Its  functions.  Purpose  of  the  $1,000.  XX).- 
000  increased  capital  is  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment and  acquisition  of  stra'eglo 
malterials  from  foreign  countries. 

ibllc  Law  158  (S.  2006) ,  approved  October 

1951. 

lutual   security    controls:    Bstabllshos   a 
taaional  policy  with  respect  to  trade  ear- 
on  by  nations  receiving  American  inlli- 

/.  economic  and  financial  assistance  u  nder 
vaMous  aid  assistance  programs  with  the 
purpose  Of  restricting  trade  with  Commt  nlst 
RuOsla  and  satellites.  Major  provlsloni  In- 
clude: 

#  Shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
tments  of  war.  atomic  energy  mateilala, 
leum.  transportation  materials  of  i  tra- 
value,  and  Items  of  primary  strateflg 
slg^ilflcance  used  in  the  production  of  arm. 
atntnumtion.  and  implements  of  war  is  pro- 
hit  Ited  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
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tlons  threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
EUtes. 

(b)  ICllltary.  economic,  or  financial  as- 
sistance will  not  be  given  any  nation  tmless 
it  embargoes  such  shipments. 

(c)  All  w#^«tftn/>«>  may  be  terminated  to 
any  nation  In  violation  after  60  days'  notice 
of  items  covered, 

(d)  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Adminis- 
trator made  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

(e)  Administrator  has  primary  responsl- 
blllty  to  determine  Items  to  be  embargoed 
aftn^  consideration  of  Interested  agencies' 
views. 

(f)  President  may.  on  advice  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator, contlntie  aastatance  if  circum- 
stances indicate  ceasatlon  of  aid  is  detri- 
mental to  security  of  United  States. 

(g)  ftnbargoed  items  to  t>e  reported  to 
setocted  iinigieeiinnel  committees. 

(h)  Administrator  is  to  caordteate  aettTl- 
tles  of  the  departments  and  agenel*»  con- 
cerned with  seciulty  controls  over  exports 
from  o^her  nuuiiti  tea. 

(1)  TT-pnels  BTiTrr— ^ —  (d)  o€  section  tlT 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  as 
amended  (PubUc  Law  472.  80th  Cong  •  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1302  of  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1951  (Public 
Law  46.  83d  Cong.  1 

PuMlC  Law  213  (H.  R.  4550).  approved  Oc- 
tober 36,  1951. 

Financing  defense  contracts:  Amends  the 
Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  which 
was  enatted  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
private  flnancUl  Institutlcms  to  p*u-tlclpate 
In  financing  contracts  under  the  defeiue 
^.-Jrtm  of  that  period,  to:  (1)  Remove  the 
requirement  in  existing  law  that  copies  of 
assignments  be  filed  in  the  General  Account- 
ing Oftce;  (2)  eliminate  requirement  on 
aaalgneee  to  repay  any  amount*  reeetved  by 
them  since  July  1.  1»60.  under  an  awlfn- 
ment  merely  becatiae  the  assignor  may  not 
have  t)een  entitled  to  receive  or  retain  such 
amounts;  (3)  enlarge  the  authority  now 
given  the  Defense  Department  to  Include 
a  "no  set-off  clause  to  be  included  m  con- 
tracts entered  Into  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Atomic  Energy,  or  other  de- 
partments dcslgnatMl  by  the  President  but 
such  authority  would  hereafter  be  available 
only  dtirlng  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency; (4)  amplifies  existing  "no  set-olT* 
clause  to  Include  any  liability  c*  the  as- 
signor on  account  of  renegotiation  fines, 
penalties,  taxes,  or  soclal-eecurlty  contribu- 
tions, or  the  withholding  or  nonwlthhold- 
Ing  of  taxes  or  social -security  contributions 
whether  arising  from  or  Independently  of 
the  assigned  contract:  (8)  not  affect  or  Im- 
pair r>  .hts  or  obligations  accrued  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment. 

PubUc  Law  SO  (S.  998>.  approved  May  15. 
1951. 

Defense  contract  renegotiation:  Provides 
for  elimination  of  excessive  profits  from  na- 
tional defense  contracts  by  directing  rene- 
gotiation of  those  contracts  performed  after 
June  30.  1950.  and  proceeds  from  which  ac- 
crued after  January  1.  IWl.  Creates  a  fire- 
man board  to  administer  the  act.  Limits 
renegotiation  to  those  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts in  excess  of  •SSO.OOO  to  a  single- 
yeer  period  but  subcontractors  with  1-year 
teUls  in  exetM  of  t2S.OOO  whose  Income  Is 
derived  from  cosntBtssteMM  and  fees  are  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation.  Mandatory  exemp- 
tions   from   renegotiatlOB   tuctuds   contracts 

InTolvlng  agricultural  commodttles.  prodticts 
Of  a  mine,  oU  or  gaa  well,  or  other  mineral 
or  natural  deposit,  and  transportation  com- 
earrters.  Government  agencies  which 
within  provisions  of  the  act  mclude 
Department,  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force. 
Qeaeral  Btnlcm  A«Unlnlstratlon, 
Atoaide  KiMrgy  Oommlaslan.  Sacanstructlon 
Flnanoe  Oorporatlon,  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment and  Panama  Canal  Company,  Housing 
sad  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  such  others 


as  the  Prealdent  may  desigiute.  The  law 
expires  December  31.  1953. 

PubUc  Law  9  <H.  R  1724).  approved 
March  23.  1951. 

Troops  for  Europe:  This  resolution,  hav- 
ing no  force  to  law.  (a)  approves  the  action 
of  the  Preaideut  to  (1)  deslgnaUng  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  to  Europe:  and  (2)  sending 
four  additional  division  to  Western  Europe 
to  tmpl«nentatlan  of  srtide  3  at  the  North 

approval  should  t>e  first  obtained  before  fur- 
ther forces  are  sent:  <b)  provides  (1)  that 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  elimtoate 
all  provisions  of  the  existing  tresty  with 
Italy  which  imposes  limitations  upon  her 
military  strength  and  prevents  fulfillment 
of  her  obligattans  under  the  North  AUantlc 
Treaty  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of 
her  capacity  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe;  (2)  for  consideration  of  the  re- 
vision of  plana  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
to  proride  for  voltmtary  utlUaatton  oC  the 
military  and  other  resotirces  of  W$rt$na  Ow- 
■aaay  and  Speto.  but  not  exclusive  of  the 
military  snd  other  resources  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Senate  Besolntlon  99.  adopted  April  i. 
1951. 

Troops  for  Europe:  This  resolution,  also 
havUig  no  force  in  law  but  requiring  House 
approval.  «n«t«tM  tbe  Identical  provlalons 
of  Senate  Besoititkm  90  with  the  added  pro- 
viso that  Greece  and  Turkey  are  to  be  to- 
cluded  to  the  suggested  revision  of  existing 
plans  for  the  defense  of  Europe. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18.  adopted 
April  4.  1951.    Pending  to  Houae. 

Olf ta  for  defense :  Ree^iacU  a  provlstoo  o< 
the  SeooDd  War  Powers  Act  psnnlttlng  tbe 
OovsKsaaent  to  accept  gifts  or  ssrvlcee  from 
donors  Vbo  stipulated  spedAc  uses  to  farther 
the  defense  effort.  The  original  provision 
was  repealed  In  1946  which  has  since  limited 
the  Government  to  accept  only  uncondi- 
tional gifts. 

8.  1)00.  passed  Senate  May  17,  1961.  Pend- 
tog  in  House. 

Marine  Corps:  Authorlaes  fotn-  full- 
strength  comlMt  divisions  with  fotir  full- 
strength  air  wings,  and  the  necessary  sup- 
porting organiaBtlon  in  the  Marine  Corps: 
piovldes  (a)  that  the  Regular  Marine  Corps 
shall  not  exceed  400.000  In  personnel,  (b) 
that  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
shall  be  a  eonsaltant  to  the  Jotot  ChlsCs  of 
Staff  on  all  its  probtaaas  and  have  a  voice  on 
matters  pertaining  to  tbe  Marine  Corps. 

S.  677.  passed  Senste  May  4.  1961.  Pend- 
ing to  House. 

Korea -free  postage:  Extends  for  2  years, 
until  June  90.  1953.  the  present  law  provid- 
ing free  postage  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Poress  of  the  United  States  serving  to  Korea 
and  certato  other  speelfted  arses. 

Public  Law  54  (H  R.  4383),  approved  June 
28.  1951. 

Postage-armed  services :  Provides  that  any 
first-class  mall,  tocluding  air  mall,  may  be 
sent  free  of  postage  by  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Unitsd  States  vbUs  on 
active  duty,  or  while  confiaad  la  m  allttary 
or  naval  iMMpttbL  to  any  person  la  tbe  United 
InebidlBg  the  Territories  and 


Aircraft  carrier:  Directs  that  the  first  large 
carrier  be  named  the  Fwreftal  in  honir  of 
tbe  late  Tamti  V.  FcHrestal,  former  Secr^tary 


8.  8a6.'passed  Senate  Jime  21.  1951.  Pend- 
ing to  House. 

Aldskan  <dvU  defense :  Bemoves  tbe  mstcb- 
ing  fund  limitation  for  Alaska  required  from 
all  States  and  Terrttortas  nnder  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960. 

S.  1244.  passed  Senate  May  17.  1951.  pend- 
ing In  House. 

China  embargo:  Requests  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  to  take  action 
which  would  lead  to  placing  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  by  all  member  natlotxs  of  all 
war  materials  to  Communist  China. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  31,  adopted 
by  Senate  May  15.  1951,  by  House  May  15. 
1951. 


Public  Law  90  (H.  J.  Bea.  67).  approved 
July  80,  1951. 

Mavy- Marine  Corps  officer  personnel: 
Authorises  the  President  to  set  sside  certato 
provisions  of  ths  oaDsr  Personnel  Act  so  ss 
to  para^t  the  retention  on  active  service  of 
some  900  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers. 
blstlng  law  reqtUrcs  thst  when  Navy  and 
Martoe  Corps  officers  twice  fail  selection 
board  approval  /or  prtKootion  they  must  be 
separated  from  active  service,  which  would 
result  to  relieving  about  300  officers  from 
duty  during  the  existing  national  emergency. 
The  requirement  was  Uli,)d1il>U  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  and  this  act  wlL  permit  ths 
same  modification  for  the  other  services. 

Public  Law  67  (H.  R.  4200).  approved  Juns 
SO.  I95I. 

Air  Fc»ce  reorganMattOB :  Establishes  a 
more  detailed  orgaalMtlon  of  the  Air  Force 
by  (a)  reaflhmlng  tbe  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary at  Air  Foetse  to  administer  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  ^jTce:  (b)  prm-ldlng  for  a 
Chief  of  Staff  to  preside  over  the  Air  Force 
to  be  appointed  for  a  4-year  term  by  the 
Prvildmt  by  and  with  the  advicf  of  the 

Senate:  (c)  providing  for  Vice  Chie!  of  Staff 
and  ftve  Deputy  CThlefs  of  Staff  who  shall  be 
general  o^cern  of  tbe  Air  Force  detailed  to 
these  positions;  (d)  providing  for  an  Air 
Staff,  with  tbe  manner  of  its  organization. 
performance  of  duties  and  title  of  members 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of 
Air  ^tiree.  but  requiring  that  an  Air  Force 
oflieer  be  a«tgned  to  advise  the  Secrftary  and 
Chief  of  Staff  on  Blatters  relating  to  Air 
Force  Reserve:  fe)  providing  thst,  except  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  hereafter 
declared  by  Congresa.  not  more  than  2  800 
officers  of  the  Air  ^oroe  may  be  detailed  or 
assigned  to  permanent  duty  in  the  Dc:wrt. 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  for  tours  of  duty  not 
to  exceed  4  years 

Public  Law  150  (H.  R.  1726),  approved 
September  19.  1951. 

Experimental  submartnea:  Amends  the  act 
of  1947  which  authorised  tbe  construction 
of  two  experUnental  type  submarines  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  limitation  from  S41.o: 0.000 
to  •4S.000.000.  The  orlglaal  cost  estimate 
was  based  upon  1944-45  construction  experi- 
ence and  wage-price  levels.  The  increa»ed 
authorisation  is  necessary  becaufe  of  a 
speed-up  designed  to  obtato  earlier  delivery, 
withto«<hc  next  6  months,  thus  increa&ing 
cost  due  to  overtime  and  certain  design 
changea. 

PubUc  Law  176  (H.  R.  1227 1.  approved 
October  16.  1951. 

San  Dtego  water  supply  Autl.crlzes  the 
Secretary  o<  the  Navy  to  provide  icr  new  and 
etUarged  facilities  for  the  tr&nspi^rtation  of 
Colorado  Blver  water  to  the  S^n  Diego.  Calif.. 
area  to  order  to  Insure  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  defense  establishments  there 

Public  Law  171  (H  R.  6102 1 ,  approved 
October  11,  1961. 

Atom  far  tesu:  Authorizes  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  use  tbe  laconpteted  mbmarine  VIvm. 
aa  a  target  for  oertaba  atomic  exc:oslve  and 
reiatad  taata.  IsMtlBg  law  requires  the  Navy 
to  ooaaplete  eoaetmeciui  01  any  vessel  wliicb 
was  20  perccr.t  or  more  complete  on  March  1. 
1946.  worlc  on  the  Vlua  was  suspended  to 
1945  but  was  about  50  percent  cr.  mplete. 

Public  Law  173  (8.  1994).  approved  Octo- 
ber 12.  1951. 

BalMM  atomic  InfOTmation:  Amends  the 
Atoaaie  Baergy  Act  to  atitborize  the  United 
States  to  reieace  to  other  countries  certato 
specified  Information  or  data  relating  to 
atOBUc  energy  under  definitely  preacriCwd 
conditions  and  circumstances  to  permit  cer- 
tain tangible  benefits  to  the  defense  of  tbft 
United  States. 

Public  Law  235  1 S.  2233),  approved  Oet9- 
ber  30.  1951. 
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National  defense  land  transfers:  Grants 
tlM  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authority  similar 
to  that  prMently  reated  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  ol  the  Air 
Force  dealing  with  condemnation  of  lands, 
granting  of  eaaements.  and  acquisition  and 
dlq)oaal  of  r«al  pn^MCty  generally;  author- 
Ins  ItaTjr  to  main  nln«  qtecific  easements 
til  or  near  oartatn  oATal  fields,  depots,  and 
stations  for  plpftUnea.  roads,  railroad  tracks, 
etc. 

Public  Law  210  (H.  R.  1215).  approve<r 
October  25.  1951. 

Air  bases  construetlOQ :  Amends  an  author- 
ization beretoXore  granted  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Air  Force  of  •12133800O  for  the  con- 
stmctlon  of  certain  facilities  essential  to  th< 
mxpport  of  a  96-alr-wlng  program  by  trans- 
ferring the  autbarlsatlons  as  follo?rs:  (a) 
t5O.792.0OO  to  oobstruct  facilities  at  McOuire 
Air  Force  Base.  Wrightstown.  N.  J.:  (b) 
$1,746,000  for  air  defense  facilities  at  Sioux 
City.  Iowa;  <c)  $18J00.000  for  B-36  strategic 
rceonalMance  wing  facilities  at  Travis  Ali 
Force  Base.  Fairfield.  Calif. 

H  R  5425.  passed  Senate  October  19.  1951 
Pending  in  House. 

Reenllstment  bontises:  Authorises  pay- 
ment of  reenllstment  bonuses  to  members  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  who  reenllsted  for 
an  Indefinite  period  prior  to  October  1.  1949. 
Public  Law  217  (H.  R.  5405 ».  approved  Oc- 
tober 28.   1951. 

Military  poet  offices:  Authorizes  the  Post- 
master General  to  establish  postal  stations 
and  tjranch  post  offices  at  military,  naval, 
uid  Coast  Guard  camps,  posts,  cm*  stations 
during  any  national  emergency  which  la  pro> 
claimed  by  the  Pre;.ldent. 

S.  2078.  passed  Senate  October  19,  1951. 
Pending  in  House. 

Increase  espionage  penalty:  Increases  the 
maximum  penalty  from  30  years  to  life  im- 
prlsoament  for  persons  convicted  of  gather- 
ing or  delivering  certain  defense  Information 
to  aid  a  foreign  government  In  time  of  peace 
.or  war. 

S.  1292.  passed  Senate  October  19,  1951. 
Pending  In  House. 

State  military  compact:  Grants  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  which 
provides  for  mutual  military  aid  in  time  of 
extreme  emergency. 

S.  968.  passed  Senate  October  19.  1951. 
Pending  In  House. 

Withholding  of  patents:  Provides  that, 
when  the  granting  of  a  patent  would  dis- 
close information  detrimental  to  the  national 
seciu^.ty,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
withhold  the  patent  and  order  that  the  In- 
vention be  kept  secret. 

H.  R.  4687.  passed  Senate  October  20,  1951. 
Pending  In  House. 

National  defense  highways:  Authorizes  an 
additional  appropriation  of  •35.000.000,  of 
which  S2C.000.000  la  to  be  made  immediately 
available  for  conuact,  for  the  construction 
of  access  roads  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  being  essential  to  the  national 
defense.  Also  permits  §5.000.000  of  the  total 
authorization  to  be  used  for  reconstruction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  work  on  roads 
wlthtn  military  maneuver  areas,  on  certifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
original  aulhorlz.-xtlon  for  access-road  con- 
struction under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1950  was  tlO.OOO.OOO;  this  bill  Increaseii 
the  authorization  to  145  000,000.  (See  also 
Public  Law  175  under  Transportation  and 
Commerce.) 

Public  Law  177  (H.  R  5504 1 ,  approved 
October  16.  1951. 

Schools  In  defense  areas:  Provides  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
schools  In  critical  defense  houislng  areas  by 
<  1 »  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  extend  Federal  Unanclal  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  construction 
of  facilities  m  critical  defense  housing  areas: 
(2)  lacreasmg  Federal  aid  for  operation  and 


maintenance  of  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  had  an  attendance  tnflrWae  of  10 
percent  ih  last  3  years  because  of  Federal 
acuvltles;  (3)  providing  addltlcmal  Federal 
assistance  where  the  local  educational  agency 
Is  not  otherwise  able  to  operate. 

H.  R.  5411.  passed  Senate  October  19.  1951. 
Pocket  veto. 

National   defense  appropriations 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations: 
Apprt^n-lates  for  the  Defense  Department — 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps — $56,- 
939.568,030  for  the  1952-53  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years  (which  is  $740,057,870  below  the 
budget  estimate)  for  the  following  major 
activities: 

1.  Nineteen  billion  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  million  thirty-two  thousand 
and  thirty  dollars  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  including  (a)  $2,787,990,000  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  of  which  (1)  $1,506,- 
681.000  Is  for  clothing  and  equipment.  (2) 
•603,309.000  is  for  subsistence,  (3)  $465,- 
000.000  is  for  regular  supplies  of  the  Army; 
(b)  $1,213,707,000  for  the  Signal  Corps; '(c) 
$307,792,000  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Organized  Reserve:  (d)  $1,214,412,700  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  of  which  (1)  $1,166,049. 
000  Is  for  engineer  service,  (2)  $48,363,700  Is 
for  military  construction:  (e»  $3,297,076,000 
for  Army  pay:  (f)  $269,580,000  for  medical 
service:  (g»  $22,300,000  for  Army  training: 
(h)  $1,138,130,000  for  general  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

2.  Fifteen  billion  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Including  (a)  $2,538,541,000  for  military 
personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
which  includes  pay.  allowances,  travel,  and 
authorized  transportation  of  dependents;  (b) 
$97,570,000  for  training,  education,  and  gen- 
eral expenses  of  naval  personnel;  (c)  $580,- 
604,000  for  military  personnel  of  Marine 
Corps  and  Marine  <Jorps  Reserve,  including 
pay.  subsistence,  clothing,  travel,  and  au- 
thorized transportation  of  dependents;  (d) 
$923,393,000  for  aircraft  and  facilities:  (e) 
$4,000,000  000  for  construction  of  aircraft  and 
related   procurement:    tf)    $1.537.452.000\for 


(c)  allowing  release  of  Involuntary  rejervlstta 
having  served  16  months  on  active  dui  y  slnee 
lune  26,  1950.  If  they  served  at  l<rast  12 
tnonths  between  December  7,  1941,  and  Sep- 
tember 2,  1945;  (d)  prohibiting  retirement 
bay  after  October  18,  1951,  for  any  ofll<:er  wl|o 
retires  voluntarily  unless  physlcallj  unflt, 
•aa  reached  retirement  age.  or  retirement  Is 
^^ntrred   by  Secretary. 

Public  Law  179  (H.  R.  5054).  approved  Oi- 
iober  18,  1951. 

)  Mutxial  Security  appropriation:  Appn>- 
irlates  17,328.903.976  (which  Is  $198.833,8|4 
Iwlow  the  budget  estimate)  for  thj  fiscal 
year  1952  for  military,  economic,  ani  teci- 
tilcal  assistance  to  strengthen  securit^^  whl<^h 
Includes:  (1)  $5,840,852,457  to  Westei^ 
turope  of  which  $4,813,852,457  will  te  mili- 
tary aid  and  11.022,000.000  will  be  economic 
^d:  (2)  $772,405,866  to  Asia  and  the  Paclflc 
♦f  which  8535.250.000  wlU  be  mUltiiry  aid 
$nd  $237,155,866  will  be  economic  aid;  (.3) 
$556,260,000  to  the  Near  East  and  Aj  rlca  ^f 
irhich  $396,250,000  will  be  military  tid  aiid 

{160.000.000  will  be  economic  aid;  (4)  $59l- 
95,653  to  the  American  Republics  of  whksi 
$38,150,000  Is  miUtary  aid  and  $21,245.6^ 
Is  for  economic  aid:  (5)  $100,000,000  h  add^ 
lor  assistance  to  Spain.  j 

Public  Law  249  (H.  R.  5684).  apiwoT^l 
()ctober  31,  1951.  j 

Military  bases  appropriation:  Aparoprl- 
4tes  $4,094,546,392  for  construction  of  'rariOi|s 
military  installations  in  the  United  States 
$nd  elsewhere  and  for  other  national  c;efen9e 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1952.  Including: 
,  1.  Three  billion  eight  hundred  and  ninet^y 
million  two  hundred  and  nlnety-slx  thousat^ 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  f<^r 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  mllitarjr  pub- 
lic works  for  (a)  $1,000,000,000  for  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  military  corstrud- 
tion;  (b)  $819,096,392  for  the  Depaitment 
•f  the  Navy  for  public  works;  (c)  t2.07l]- 
lOO.OOO  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Forqe 
|or  acquisition  and  construction  ot  red 
jroperty. 

i   2   Two   hundred   million   dollars   ftir   ths 
^tomlc  Energy  Commission.  .  | 

3.  Four    million    two    hundred    and    flftw 


reiatea   procurement:     tf)    $1,537  452  000\  for  '         -  <'—     .^.»..v.*i    vwu    uuuurcu    ana     ui\m 
ships  and  faculties,  which  Includes  desito^    thousands  doUars  for  the  Federal  Securt*^ 

maintenance,   operation,   and   alteration   of  sff^'^^^y  ^^^  defense  community  faciUtii's  an^ 

vessels;    (gi    $1,420,650,000  for  construction  >rvices.    Provisos  are  included  that  (ii)  nclt 

acquisition,    and    conversion    of   ships      (h)"  "'   ^^^^  '^  n..ro«nt  of  ty.^  f.,„w.  , > 

$1,819,503,000    for    ordnance    and    facilities, 
which  Includes  production,  procurement  of 


ordnance  and  anununitlon;  (i)  $135,770,000 
for  medical  care,  which  Includes  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  naval  hospitals,  pro- 
curement of  supplies,  and  Ualning  of  per- 
sonnel; (J)  $485,102,000  for  service-wide  sup- 
ply and  finance  activities. 

3.  Nineteen  billion  nine  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five million  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  including  (ai  $12,990,800,000 
for  construction,  procurement,. and  modifica- 
tion of  aircraft  and  equipment;  (b)  $3,016,- 
700.000  for  military  personnel  of  the  Air 
Force,  which  includes  pay.  allowances,  sub- 
sistence, transportation:  ic)  $106,943,000  for 
maintenance  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Na- 
«onal  Guard;  (d)  $40,600,000  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  administration  of  the  activities  of  the 
Air  Force. 

4.  One  mllUon  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  related  agencies,  includ- 
ing (a)  $190,000  for  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  (b»  $1,600,000  for  the  National 
Resources  Board. 

5.  One  blUlon  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

8  Provisos  are  added:  (a)  terminating  a 
contract  If  It  Is  determined  gratuities  were 
offered  a  Government  employee  or  officer; 
(b)  prohibiting  flight  pay  unless  assigned 
duties  involve  actual  combat  "ii^ytons  or  In- 
volve flight  in  excess  of  20  hours  per  month; 


filtxore   than  50  percent  of  the  funds  epprcf- 

Jrlated  by  this  act  for  employment  or  peif 
3ns     engaged     in     domestic     Infomiatio 
Ainctions  shall   be  used  for  that  piL-poe 
lb)  Secretary  of  Defense  must  approve  pa. 
ments    for    cost-plus    contracts    where    co 
^tlmates    exceed    $25,000    for    work    v(i 
(Continental  United  States. 
.Pubhc   Law   254    (H.   R.   5650).   approv 
Movember  1,  1951. 

I  National    defense — fourth    supplement 
Ippropriates   for  national   defense   purpo„ 
■^.442.668.000  for  the  1951  fiscal  year  ( whlc 
$46,985,000   below   the   budget   estimate 
r  the  following: 

1.  Fifty-nine  milUon  three  hundred  an( 
venty-three  thousands  dollars  for  Atoml 
aergy  Commission; 

2.  Six  biUlon  three  hundred  and  seventy^ 
rlne  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-thre^ 
t  lotisand  dollars  for  the  Department  of  Det 
f  (nse  of  which   (a)    $2,847,570,000  is  for  t 
Hepartment  of  the  Army,  ib)    $1,645  439  0>, 
ftr   the   Department  of  the  Navy,  and    (c 
5.886.664,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
rorce; 

,3.  Three  million  six  hundred  and  sev-. 
gity-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  Depart" 
nient  of  the  Interior  for  construction 
t|ie  BonneviUe  Power  Administration 
^Public  Law  43  (H.  R.  3842).  approve 
May  31.  1951.  .      ff  "* 

^Additional     defense     appropriation: 
cli  ded  In  the  Independent  <^Bcas  M>prot 
tlon  bUl  u  $1,208,532,750  for  natton^  d^« 
ff r  the  1952  fiscal  year  for  the  following:      , 

i(l)   One  billion  one  hundred  and  thlrty<* 
npith  minion  nine  hundrt  l  and  thirty-tw« 
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tboosand  seren  hundred  and  fifty  doUars  for 
Mooilc  Kaergy  Cisiinitlmi; 

(3)  Slxty-arven  mtlUon  six  hundred  tboa- 
sand  doUars  for  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aarooauttcs  which  Inclwrtas  $11,700.- 
000  for  ooDtract  authority  tat  eooatructlon 
and  equipment  at  laboratatss  and  reeeairch 
stations; 

(3)  One  million  dollars  as  a  fund  for  the 
President  for  emergencies  affecting  the  na- 
tlDnal  interest,  security,  or  defense. 

Public  Law  137  (H.  R.  3880) .  approved  An- 
giist  31.  1961. 

Addttlonai  defense  approprlstions :  In- 
cluded In  the  eighth  supplemental  sp];n'0- 
prlatlon  bin  U  Sl.l87ja0j8n  for  natlocaJ 
dcfexiae  for  the  1962  flaeal  y«ar  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  TWO  btmtfred  and  sIzty-fiTe  million 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  doUara 
for  Atomic  S&argy  Commission: 

(3)  nsiwii  iHillisil  siiil  iiliiilji  miniiin  turn 
hundred  and  sixteen  thoosand  ftre 
dollars  to  the  General  Senrlces 
tlon  for  acquisition  of  strategic  materials: 

(8)  fleventy-fotir  million  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  civil  de- 
fense; 

(4)  Thirty  million  one  hixndred  and  fifty- 
four  thousand  dfOilMm  lor  flatsettv  Bemce; 

(5)  Twenty-two  flBflttoB  tty  Inindred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  dollars  for  Department  of  Defense  of 
which  $22,500,000  is  for  government  and  re- 
lief in  occupied  areas; 

(6)  One   hundred   and   elghty-flre   thou- 
ftar  Matlonal  Security  Training 


*  (7)  Three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Proviso  is  added  requiring  that  any  funds 
in  this  appropriation  used  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  domestic  informatlcm  services  must 
be  reduced  by  50  p«rent. 

Public  Law  263  (H.  R.  5215),  approved  No- 
Tcmber  1.  1951. 

Total  national  defense  ap- 

proprlatlone      ( including 

Muttial    Secvirlty    appro- 

prtatloo     of     $7,250000- 

000)  _-. $77,801,738,880 

Total  national  defense  ati- 

thorlzations 19,324.273,908 

(Approximstely  $18,000,000,000  of  this 
total  was  actually  appropriated  and  Is  In- 
cluded in  total  above). 

AgricuUur* 

Mexican  farm  labor:  Authorises  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  an 
Mexico  under  which  Mexican 
be  Is^ally  imported  into  the  United  States 
■object  to  the  immigration  laws  for  tempo- 
rary sgrictiltural  employment  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  certifies  that  such  work- 
Sfa  are  needed  and  that  American  labor  Is 
WA'aeaUaMa.  IXie  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
1  to  NCrult  farm  workers  in  Mexico. 

to  thf  United  States,  and 

^ that    American    employers    will 

comply  with  the  individual  work  ooatraeto 
entered  into  twtween  them  and  the  Mexican 
workers  as  it  relates  to  wa^es  and  transpcsta- 
tion.     The  law  expires  December  31.  1953. 

Public  Law  78  (S.  884).  approved  July  12. 

19S1. 

Mexican  farm  labor  appropriation:  Appro- 
priates $950,000.  of  which  $760,000  U  reim- 
bursable, to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Mexi- 
can Farm  Labor  Act. 

Public  Law  113  (H.  J.  Res.  311).  approved 
Aii«ust   16.  1951. 

Faraa  asortgage  loans:  Amends  the  Bank- 
haad-Jooes  Farm  Tenant  Act  as  follows: 
(a)  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author laed  to 
tnsvu-e  up  to  $25,000,000  a  year  of  farm- 
mortgage  loans  on  the  basis  of  bona  fide 
applications  and  the  avallabUity  of  farms; 
no  change  is  made  In  the  use  of  the  remain- 
ing $75,000,000  original  authorization  which 
s  loaned  on  the  basis  of  farm  pcptilatlon 


and  prevalence  of  tenancy:  (b>  Secretary  is 
BUthortzed  to  jwetpone  refinancing  Insured 
mortgage  loans  until  the  borrower  has  sulB- 
clent  equity  to  meet  the  requirements  to 
which  the  holder  of  the  insured  mortgage 
may  be  rubject  In  making  uninsured  loans: 
(c)  the  limit  of  Initial  production  and  sub- 
sistence loans  is  Increased  from  $3  500  to 
$7,000  arid  the  total  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  any  borrower  on  all  such  loans  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000:  (d)  term  of  repayment  of 
operating  loans  and  the  maximum  period 
which  a  borrower  may  be  indebted  in  order 
to  be  eligible  tar  further  financial  sssiatanee 
Is  extended  from  5  to  7  years;  (e)  Secretary 
U  authcfflased  to  postpone  the  initial  annual 
repayment  of  tx)th  real  estate  and  produc- 
tion aasistanr*  loans  for  two  fiill  tmp  fears 
after  the  date  of  the  loan  if  it  is  delaiUllllid 
that  the  farm  income  will  not  be  sufllcient 
to  make  the  payment  at  an  earlier  date 

Public  Law  123  (S  684),  approved  Aiigtist 
33.  lOSl. 

Potoonous  weed  control:  Prortdes  funeral 
Buthoiiaatlon  tar  the  mmtamtkm  and  eon- 
trol  of  BalogetaMi  gtaoMmfeaa.  a  poiaoaows 
weed  growing  on  the  range  and  pasture  lands 
of  the  UnHed  States  which  bss  caused  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  livestock  Industry.  Brtab- 
IIbIms  s  Federal  pottey  authcsizing  needed 
work  without  ragaNI  to  land  ownership  and 
provVSes  for  cooperaUoa  between  State  and 
local  agenciee  and  tbe  aevsral  agendas  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  bavtng  land  manage- 
ment responatbinty.  AnthurHes:  (a)  sur* 
▼eys  to  detect  the  ix-eeence  and  effect  of  the 
weed;  (b)  measures  and  operations  neoeesary 
to  ctmtrol,  suppress,  and  eradicate;  and  (c) 
authortaes  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  tba  Bavsetary 
of  the  Interior,  from  time  to  tlina.  aa  may  be 
neceesary  to  carry  out  thU  prognaB. 

8  1041.  passed  Senate  August  9,  1961. 
Pending  in  House. 

Sugar  tax  and  quotas:  Extends  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  to  December  31. 1966.  and  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  coBtlniiUic 
tax  on  sugar  to  Jxine  30.  1967.  In- 
annual  quota  allocation  to  Puerto 
Rico  bv  170.000  tons  and  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  6.000  tooa.  Establishes  an  aaanal 
quota  of  300.000  gallons  of  liquid  sugar  for 
the  British  West  Indlaa.  Quota  allocations 
for  the  varioiis  pioduelag  areas  on  the  maln- 
Isnd  of  the  United  Stafeaa.  ■■wall,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  remaia  tfce  aaase  as  In 
existing  law.  A  slight  increase  is  provided 
In  the  allocation  to  foreign  countrtas.  ex- 
cept Cuba,  which  ship  sugar  into  the  United 
0ta$sa.  restoring  to  tbifse  countries  their  pre- 
war ratio  of  sugar  Imports.  Cuba's  per- 
centage share  of  Imports  Is  reduced,  but  tbe 
actual  tonnage  of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  United 
Btatsa  Is  cxnected  to  Increase. 

Pabne  Law  140  (H.  R.  4251),  approved 
September  1,   1951. 

Peanut  acreage  allotments:  Amends  Agrl- 
eultxiral  Adjxistment  Act  of  1938  to  author- 
ize an  Increase  in  acreage  aUotraanta  for 
edible  and  other  tfpaa  of  paaaMli  tsr  the 
1B61  crop  year.  Allocment  Inerseae  of  34  900 
•cres  for  inedible  peanuts  ie  authiorlBed:  edi- 
ble peanuts  acreage  increase  Is  allotted  m 
a  proportional  basis  by  States  to  farmers 
producing  this  type.  Total  acreage  in- 
crease for  aU  types  is  97.743.  making  final 
1951  allotment  1.771.117  acres,  which  is  a 
reduction  cf  331.334  acres  from  1960  allot- 
ment of  2.200.194  acres. 

Public    Law    17    (H.    H.    2«15),    approved 

April  12.   1951. 

Transfer  horse- breeding  farm ;  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  to  transfer  to  Ver- 
mont Agriculttire  College  some  942  acres  of 
land  comprising  the  former  United  States 
Morgan  ft-eedlng  Farm,  to  be  used  by  the 
college  for  general  agricultural  purposes.  In- 
cluding the  contlniiance  of  breeding  Morgan 
horses. 

PubUc  Law  36  (8.  271),  approred  May  7. 
1951. 


Bar  entry  of  destructive  moUusks:  Prohib- 
its Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  land  and  fresh-water  snails,  arwl 
particularly  the  giant  African  snail,  destruc- 
tive to  agriculture,  by  authortxlng  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  rules  tor 
inspection  and  treatment  of  goods  entering 
the  United  States  and  establishes  penalty 
of  $500  fine  and  1  year  imprisonment  for 
violation. 

Public  Law  152  (H  R  4443),  approved  Sep- 
tember 22.  1951 

Federal  land  banks;  Repeals  the  authority 
Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe 
to  the  capital  stock  of  Federal  land  banks 
since  such  subscriptions  ar<>  no  longer  need- 
ed by  the  Federal  land  banks 

S.  2001.  passed  Senate  October  1.  195L 
Pending  in  Hotise. 

Tobacco  quotas.  Authorises  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  tue  bi\su  of  certain  find- 
ings to  increase  the  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotmeiits  for  certain  types  of  to- 
bacco tufficieot  to  meet  the  demand. 

Public  Law  178  (H.  R.  4475 1  approved  Oc- 
tober 17.  1951. 

Timber  sales:  Rsises  from  $500  to  $2,000 
tbe  WmM  $11111  on  the  amount  of  national 
forsit  ttabar  that  may  be  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  without  adve'tisement. 

S.  1517.  passed  Senate  October  1.  1951. 
Pending  In  House. 

VU^ln  Island  expertmenta!  station:  Auth- 
orizes the  transfer  ot  certain  lands  and  fa- 
dlltlas  In  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of 
ftglll  llllllii  and  avthcrlses  the  Secretary  of 
Agrtevlture  to  conduct  an  a.-gicuitiiral  re- 
search and  extension  service  program  in  the 
Vbgln  Islands. 

Pobile  Lav  230.  (H.  R.  4037) ,  approved  Oc- 
tober at.  1951. 

Impart  boiler  twine  Authorizes  the  duty- 
free importation  of  twine  tised  In  baling  hay, 
straw,  and  other  fodder  which  Is  now  subject 
to  duty  at  15  percent  ad  valorem. 

Public  Law  219  (H.  R  1005).  approved  Oc- 
tober 25.  1961. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  Department  appropriation: 
Appropriates  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture $802J8t.fl36  for  the  1952  fiscal  year 
(which  is  $17,216,920  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates) fca-  the  following  major  activities: 

1.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  million 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  fcxir 
himdred  and  ninety-one  dollars  for  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing.  Admlnlstrntlon  which 
includes  (a)  $256,500,000  for  the  1952-crop- 
year  scjll-btiiidlng  program,  and  ib»  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  acreage  allotment  and  mar- 
keting quota  programs; 

2  Seventy-one  million  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  thotisand  fight  hundred  and  six- 
teen dollars  for  .Agriculture  Research  Admin- 
istration of  which  ia>  $30,626  650  is  for  agri- 
cultural engineering  research  and  plant 
quarantine,  (bi  $23,828,928  for  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  for  meat  lns:iectlon. 
animal  reseerch.  disease  control,  (c)  $12,795.- 
79$  for  maintenance  of  experimental  sta- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions.  ii\  $1.475  000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  lei  81  350.000  (or  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economlca, 
<f)  $650,000  for  eradication  foot -and -mouth 
and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animal-  and 
poultry; 

3  Sixty-three  million  two  hundred  and 
twenty -two  thousand  three  himdred  and 
eight  doUar*  for  Forest  bervic*  for  researeb. 
protection,  manajrement.  fighting  forest  fires, 
development  of  roads  and  trails: 

4.  Sixty  million  eighty- three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety -one  dollars  for  SoU  Coa- 
servatlon  Service  which  includes  $«JT3jl0t 
for  flood  control: 

5  Seventy-six  million  eight  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  doUars  to  Commodity  Cradtt 
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Corporation  to  <ttsctiarg«  Indebtedness  In- 
curred under  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment Act  of  >(H9; 

6  Twenty-seven  million,  nine  hundred  and 
elghty-flve  thovuu>nU  dollars  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work; 

7.  Twenty-«ev«n  million,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  but  includes  bor- 
rowing authorization  of  tlSd.OOO.OOO  for  pro- 
(Kictlon  and  sub*l5tence  loans  to  farmers; 

8.  Seven  million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  rxiral  electrification  pro- 
gram but  Includes  authority  to  borrow  •209.- 
OOCOOO  for  loans  to  rural  electric  coopera- 

ft.  Seven  million,  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  nine  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  for 
Federal   crop-insurance   program; 

10.  Six  million  dollars  for  control  of  for- 
est p«st«  which  includes  13.300.000  for  con- 
trol of  white  pine  blister  rust; 

11.  Pour  million,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand,  three  hundred  and  four  dol- 
lars for  Btxreau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  which  (a)  $2,150,000  Is  to  be  used  for 
economic  Investigations,  and  (b)  $2,848,304 
for  publishing  crop  and  livestock  estimates; 

13.  Four  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  research  and  market- 
ing; 

13.  Two  million,  seven  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-flve  thousand  dollars  for  Farm  Credit  As- 
mlni^tratlon  of  which  $2,325,000  Is  an  ad- 
vance from  farm  credit  agencies. 

14-  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
lor  Commodity  Exchange  Authority; 
%  15.  Six  million,  six  hundred  and  flfty-slx 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  five  dollars  for 
general  administrative  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

16.  Provisos  are  added  reducing  all  appro- 
prlatlotxs  for  personal  services  by  10  percent 
and  prohibiting  filling  more  than  75  percent 
of  vacancies  In  publicity  and  information 
service  personnel. 

Public  Law  135  (H.  B.  8973),  approved 
August  31.  1951. 

Civil  functions  appropriations:  Appropri- 
ates $597,282,713  for  the  1952  fiscal  year 
(Which  1.1  $85*.175.130  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate) for  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  which  In- 
cludes: 

1.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  million,  five 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  and  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  general  flood-control 
program  Including  (ai  $7,060,000  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  program;  (b) 
$1,000,000  for  planning  of  fiood-control  proj- 
ects;  and  (c)  $308,484,100  for  construction 
of    approximately   84    flood-control    projects, 

2.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  million, 
six  hundred  and  flfty-seven,  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  dollars  for  the  rivers  and  harbors 
program  Including  (a)  $66,965,000  for  main- 
tenance of  rivers  and  harbors;  (b)  $500,000 
lor  planning  of  rivers  and  harbors  projects; 
(c)  $125,192,613  for  cousuuctlon  of  approxi- 
mately 43  rivers  and  harbors  projects. 

3.  Sixty  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  flood  control  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

Public  Law  a03  (H.  R  4386 1,  approved  Oc- 
tober 24,   1951. 

Department  of  E>efense  appropriations: 
Appropriates  for  the  Defense  Department — • 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps — $56,- 
039,568.030  for  the  1953-53  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years  (which  Is  $740,057,670  below  the 
burget  estimate)  for  the  following  major 
activities. 

1.  Nineteen  billion,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  million,  thirty-two  thousand 
and  thirty  dollais  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Including  ta)  $2,787,990,000  for 
the  Quartermaster  Corps.  oX  which  d)  $1,- 
50«5.6«1  000  Is  for  clothiof  AMI  equipment, 
(2)  $603,300,000  IS  for  sufaatttence,  <3i  $465.. 
000,000  Is  for  regular  supplies  of  the  Army; 
(b'  $1.213  707,000  for  the  Signal  Corps;  (ci 
$307,792,000  for  the  NaUoual  Guard  and  Or- 


ganized  Reserve;  (d)  $1,214,412,700  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  of  which  (1)  $1,160,- 
049,000  Is  for  the  engineer  service.  (2)  $48,- 
363.700  is  for  military  construction;  (e)  $3,- 
297.076.000  for  Army  pay;  (f )  $269,580,000  lor 
medical  service;  (g)  $22,300,000  for  Army 
training;  and  (h)  $1,138,130,000  for  general 
administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

2.  Fifteen  billion  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Including:  (a)  $2,538,541,000  for  mili- 
tary personnel  of  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
which  Includes  pay.  allowances,  travel  and 
authorized  transportation  of  dependents; 
(b)  $97,570,000  for  training,  education,  and 
general  expenses  of  naval  personnel;  (c) 
$680,604,000  for  military  personnel  of  Marine 
Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Including 
pay.  subsistence,  clothing,  travel  and  au- 
thorised transportation  of  dependents;  (d) 
$923,393,000  for  alrcra/t  and  facilities;  (e) 
$4,000,000,000  for  construction  of  aircraft  and 
related  procurement;  (f)  $1,537,452,000  for 
ships  and  facilities,  which  Includes  design, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  alteration  of 
vessels  and  facilities:  (g)  $1,420,650,000  for 
construction,  acquisition  and  conversion 
of  ships;  (h)  $1,819,503,000  for  ordnance 
and  facilities  which  Includes  production,  pro- 
curement of  ordnance,  and  ammunition;  (I) 
$135,770,000  for  medical  care,  which  Includes 
maintenance  and  operation  of  naval  hospi- 
tals, prtxrurement  of  supplies  and  tralnl-g  of 
personnel:  (J)  $485,102,000  for  service- wide 
supply  and  finance  activities. 

3.  Nineteen  billion  nine  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five million  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  Including:  (ai  $12,990,800,000 
for  construction,  proctirement,  and  modifica- 
tion of  aircraft  and  equipment;  (b)  $3,016,- 
700,000  for  military  personnel  of  the  Air 
Force;  (c)  $106,943,000  tea  maintenance  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard; 
(d)  $40,600,000  for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance,  operation,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  activities  of  the  Air  Force. 

4.  One  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  for  related  agencies.  In- 
cluding (a)  $160,000  for  the  National  Security 
Council;  and  (b)  $1,600,000  for  the  National 
Resources  Board. 

5.  One  billion  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

6  Provisos  are  added:  (a)  terminating  a 
contract  if  it  is  determined  gratuities  were 
offered   a   Government    employee   or   officer; 

(b)  prohibiting  flight  pay  unless  assigned 
duties  Involve  actual  combat  missions  or  in- 
volve flight  in  excess  of  20  hours  per  month; 

(c)  allowing  release  of  Involuntary  re-servlsts 
having  served  16  months  on  active  duty  since 
June  26.  1950.  If  they  served  at  least  12 
months  between  December  7,  1941,  and  Sep- 
tember 2.  1945;  (d)  prohibiting  retirement 
pay  after  October  18,  1951,  for  any  officer  who 
retires  voluntarily  unless  physically  unfit. 
has  reached  retirement  age,  or  retirement  Is 
approved  by  Secretary. 

Public  Law  179  (H.  R.  5054).  approved 
October  18,  1951. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriation:  Ap- 
propriates $11,400,000  (which  Is  $600,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimate)  for  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  1952  fiscal  year  which  is  the 
Federal  share  of  the  toUl  $138J16,150  ap- 
propriation for  general  administration  of  the 
District  government.  The  balance.  $126,- 
816  150.  is  derived  from  District  revenues 
such  as  taxes  and  special  assessments. 

Public  Law  106  (H.  R.  4339),  approved 
August  3.  1951 

Additional  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion; Included  in  the  elsjhth  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  Is  $136,650  for  the  1953 
fiscal  year  for  the  Office  of  Bent  Control  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  (Payable  out  of 
District  of  Columbia  revenues.) 

Public  Law  253  (H.  R.  5215),  approved 
November  1.  1951. 


Additional  District  of  Coltunbla  appropria- 
tion: Included  In  the  third  supplemental 
Appropriation  bill  Is  $1,122,740  for  general 
.administration  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Payable  out  of  District  of  Columbia  rov- 
enues.)  1 

Public  Law  46  (H.  R.  3587),  approved  JuM 
2,  1951.  T 

District  of  Columbia  rent  control — second 
supplemental:  Appropriates  $21,250  for  t|ie 
administration  of  the  District  Rent  Control 
Office  through  June  30,  1951.  (Payable  out 
of  District  of  Coltunbla  revenues.)  i 

Public  Law  11  (H.  J.  Res.  307).  approvM 
March  24,  1951.  I 

Independent  offices  appropriation:  App9o- 
priates  for  the  Executive  Office  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  $6,162,825,175  for  the  1962 
fiscal  year  (which  Is  $675,077,290  below  the 
budget  estimates)  for  the  following  major 
activities:  | 

1.  Three  billion,  nine  hundred  and  stxlty- 
nlne  million,  fo\ir  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
lor  Veterans'  Administration  which  Includes 
$2,112,230,000  for  payment  of  disability  com- 
pensation and  pensions;  | 

2.  One  billion,  one  hundred  and  thlrliy- 
nlne  million,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  lor 
Atomic  Energy  Commission; 

3.  Ten  million,  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lars for  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

4.  Six  million,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  lor 
Federal  Conununicatlons  Commlssioa;        | 

5.  Pour  million,  five  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  for  Federal 
Power  Commission; 

6.  Three  million,  nine  hundred  and  foifty 
thousand,  four  hundred  dollars  for  Federal 
Trade  Commission; 

7.  Five  million,  three  htmdred  and  selv- 
enty-eight.  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
for  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon;  i 

8.  One  million,  one  hundred  and  forljy- 
foux  thousand,  six  htmdred  dollars  for  Tariff 
Commission;  , 

9.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  mllllite. 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand,  $lx 
htmdred  dollars  for  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; 

10.  Three  hundred  and  thlxty  million.  fo|ur 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  nine  huli- 
idred  dollars  for  ClvU  Service  Commission, 
fwhlch  includes  $310,000,000  for  civil-servjce 

retirement  and  disability  funds;  , 

11.  One  hundred  and  flfty-seven  milllcfn. 
five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand,  nine 
hundred  dollars  for  Maritime  Administi^- 
tion  under  the  Department  of  Commerce;  I 

12.  One  htmdred  and  fifty  million.  thiJM 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars 
for  General  Services  Administration; 

13.  Sixty-seven  million,  six  hundred  thod- 
sand  dollars  for  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics,  which  includes  $11,70#.- 
000  for  contract  authority  for  con8tructU>n 
and  equipment  at  laboratories  and  reeearth 
stations;  { 

14.  Thirty-one  million,  fotir  hundred  aid 
"ninety  four  thousand  dollars  for  General 
■counting  Office; 

15.  Twenty-three  million,  sixty  thousand 
dollars    for    Housing     and    Home     Final 
Agency  but  Includes  authority  to  guarantiee 
$58,488,000  In  loan  authorizations; 

18  Seven  million,  eight  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
for  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  whieh 
includes  $3,362,000  for  the  Bureau  of  tlis 
Budget  and  $800,000  for  disaster  relief;      T 

17.  Seven  mUIlon  dollars  for  Displaced 
[Persons  Commission;  [ 

18.  Thrts  million,  seven  hundred  aiid 
Dineteen  chousand  dollars  for  American  Ba  t- 
jtle  Moniunents  Commission; 

,  19.  Three  million,  five  hundred  and  fort  r- 
five  thotisand.  two  hundred  dollar*  ffar 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Qw- 
lery  of  Art; 
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10.  Two  hundred  and  thtrty-flve  thotisand 
dollars  for  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board; 

tl,  Bghty-nlne  tbotisand,  six  htmdred 
dollars  for  JatOmn  ClaUna  OnwwnfWm; 

33.  Provlaoa  are  added  raduetiiK  an  appro- 
priations for  penocal  services  by  10  percent 
and  prohibiting  filling  more  than  75  percent 
of  vacancies  m  publicity  and  Information 
acivlce  personnel. 

Public  Law  137  (H.  R.  3880) .  apfx^fved  Au- 
gust 31.  1951 

Inurlor  Department  approfxrlatlon :  Ap- 
propriates for  the  Department  Of  tha  In- 
tertor  1511.841,816  for  the  l»5a  Itacai  year 
(Which  is  $52,344,184  below  the  btldgeC  esti- 
mates) for  the  following  majcr  aetlvttaeB: 

1.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ainurm 
one  'lundred  and  twenty -three  tboumad 
five  hundre*  and  tweaty-two  doUan  for  tb* 
Bvrcftu  of  Reclamation  exclusive  of  iptdal 
ftmds  and  authority  for  transfer  of  varkmi 
facilities; 

2.  8ev«nty-two  million  nine  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  doUara  lor  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
mliiieUetlnn 

8.  Stxty-elght  million  nine  hundred 
seventy-eight  thcwaand  five  hundred 
twelve  dollars  for  the  Bureau  of  UtfUn  Af- 
fairs, which  Includes  more  than  •IJ6B.MP 
in  tribal  funds: 

4.  Thirty-nine  milUon  nine  htmdred  and 
twelve  thousand  niiie  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  for  the  Office  of  Terrltorlee  of  which 
(a)  $31^00.000  is  for  Alaska  public  work*. 
road  and  other  construction,  and  (b)  $802.- 
970  is  for  public  works  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
but  exclusive  of  an  additional  $3,735,000  m 
advances  and  grants  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation; 

5.  Twenty-aeven  million  six  hundred  and 
forty -six  thousand  five  htmdred  and  sixty- 
four  dolors  for  the  Natknal  Park  Service; 

^  Twenty-thres  mlUkm  four  hundred  and 
iii^lfi  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-sis 
dollars  for  the  Btireau  of  Mlnea: 

7.  Twenty-one  million  tbres  liuaidrsd 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Osologlcal  Surrey; 

a  Twelve  million  seventy-seven  thotisand 
five  htmdred  and  fifty- five  dollars  for  the 
Fiah  and  Wildlife  S«vlce  excltisive  of  funds 
derived  as  revenues  from  taxes  on  certain 
sporting  goods  and  bsal  saIss  In  Alaska: 

f .  Biglit  million  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
twc  six  hundred  and  five  dollars  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  exclusive  of 
funds  received  from  graslng.  royalties,  etc.. 
for  expenditure  to  States  and  range-land 
Impro  vemen  ts ; 

10.  Two  million  one  htmdred  and  fifty- 
lour  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  dol- 
lars for  general  admlnlstrauve  ezpenas*  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

11.  Provlsoe  are  added  reducing  all  appro- 
priations for  personal  services  by  10  percent 
and  prohibiting  fiUlng  more  than  75  percent 
of  vaeancles  in  publicity  and  Information 
serrlce  personnel. 

Public  Law  136  (H.  R.  8790),  approved 
August  31.  1951 

Labor-Federal  Sectirlty  Agency  approprta- 
tlon:  Appropriates  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  related 
•SCBcles  $2,511,004,270  for  the  1952  fiscal 
year  (which  Is  $2S2.i40,4©0  below  the  budfet 
estimate)  for  the  foUowlng  major  actlvttlss: 

1.  Two  htmdred  and  twenty-two  mimon 
five  hundred  and  four  tbOfOBand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  dollin  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  lactates  (a)  $188.- 
576.919  for  the  Bvu-eau  of  Bmpioyiacnt 
Security,  and  (b)  $a>6a000  for  gnmnl  ad- 
mlnisuatlve  expenass  of  the  Department  of 

Labor;  ^  ^^ 

2.  One  Million  seven  htmdred  and  fifteen 
mlliion  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty -three  doUars  for  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  which  Includes  (a)  $346.- 
710.408  for  Public  Health  Service  for  tubercu- 
losta,  natlODal  heart,  national  cancar.  moi- 
tal  health,  etc..   ib)   $75,000,000  for  school 


construction,  and    (ci    $65.0CO9fl7  for  Office 
of  Education: 

3.  One  billion  one  hundref  and  eighty- 
nine  minion  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thoonnd  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  So- 
cial Seeurlty  Admlnlstratkm.  which  Includes 
a  Umitatlon  of  $58.110300  from  the  Federal 
cdd-a^  and  svimvors'  tnsuranee  liurt  toad; 

4.  Seven  million  eight  tt— dwd  eigfcty^tsi 
thousand  four  hundred  sad  sA^ifeBeB  duMMS 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 

6.  One  millkm  ninety-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  for  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board: 

6.  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  miUlon  five 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  four  htm- 
dred and  nine  dollars  for  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board: 

7.  Two  milUon  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thoosaad  four  hundred  and  thirteen  doHwa 
for  the  IMtoral  klediati(»i  and  Caoumtittkm 

a^  Ptwisos  are  added  ledoetnc  approprla- 
tions  for  pill  sons  1  services  by  10  percent  and 

78  percent  of 
ami  iBtomaUon  serv- 
ice personnel 

PoMIe  Law  194  (H.  B.  9709).  approved 
Aiwaat  81,  lOSi. 

Labor  D^mrtment — seventh  supplemen- 
tal: AppropriMM  tHO^OOO  for  the  1952  fiscal 
year  (t7Sa00e  liflu— till  from  paymente 
made  to  the  UnMad  Blntss  by  employers ;  for 
expensr-  m  oooneetkm  wtth  tb*  Mexican 
farm  labor  program. 

Public  Law  118  (H.  J.  Res.  311),  api»ov*d 
August  10,  1851. 

LeflBlatlva  branch  approprlaUons :  Ap- 
propriate* for  ths  Mgtslatsve  branch 
$73,806,507  for  the  ISM  flacai  year 
(Which  Is  U.l\6jm  UHam  tbm  biiigst  aatt- 
mate)  for  the  following  major  acUvltlsa: 

L  Twelve  million  three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  tlsnusanfl  six  htmdred  and  five 
doUars  for  tha  B*nate  which  includes  (a) 
K.4«l>«5  for  eapmses  of  operatmg  asnaMts* 
iriss.  (b)  $l.«8MM  lor 
of  oAeea  oT  Saeretary  at  Banate. 
BergMat  at  Anna.  Doortaeper,  (ci  $1,831,509 
for  (^>eratlon  of  Senate  committees  Including 
sUarles.  (d)  $160,135  for  operation  of  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  (e) 
$ia$J83  for  official  reporting  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings: 

2.  Tweatf-tva  aalllloa  sight  h«a*ad  and 
twenty -two  tb'"""^  ooa  hanrtrad  aad  nine 
dollar*  for  the  House  of  Representativas 
which  includes  (a)  $14,730,450  for  expenasa 
ol  operatmg  Members  and  Delegates'  oAoea 
InclaObv  satartea.  (b)  $1.219390  for  opera- 
tloa  Of  Ucmm  eoaaalttaes.  (o  $1,&2SJ74  for 

of  oMess  of  Clerk  of  the  House, 

^ it  at  Arma.  Doorkeeper,  (d)  $180,000 

for  oparatton  of  Joint  COBmlttae  on  Internal 
Revenue  Tazatkm.  and  (e)  $114,885  i<x  re- 
porting House  proceedings; 

3.  Seven  million  five  htmdred  and  on* 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -eight  dot- 
lata  for  Arrfctt— *  of  the  Capltoi  which  in* 
dada*  (a)  flL4St.468  for  repair*, 
tenance.  and  iiinsiiiianal*  at  Capl$*l 
ings.  and  (b)  $4jeTJ08  tor  oparatlc 
Improvement  of  Capitol  power  plant; 

4.  Eight  million  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
flva  thniiaanrt  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
for  operation  of  Library  of  Congresa; 

5.  Tw^enty-one  miUloo  nine  hundred  thou- 
sciul  dollars  for  Orjearnaiaiit  Printing  C»- 
fice  for  printing  and  attar  actlTltlea  includ- 
ing distribution  of  documents. 

Public  Law  168  (H.  R.  4496),  approved 
October  11,  1951. 

LagjWattsa  branch — first  supplaaaantal: 
ApproprlBfeM  $831,155  for  tha  lagWallva 
branch  for  the  1951  fiscal  year  (which  ta 
$25,000  above  the  budget  estimate)  for  (a) 
$833,655  for  operating  expensas  oi  tba  Ssnate. 
an.'  (b)  $197,500  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  Bouas  at  Beprcamtatlves. 

PmMIc  Law  7  (H.  J.  Ees.  195),  approved 
19,  1951. 


Legislative  branch — fifth  supplemental: 
Appropriates  $i?0  000  for  the  leglslattva 
branch  for  whe  1951  fiscal  year  for  cxpensaa 
cf  Inquiries  and  Investigations. 

Public  Law  49  *H  J.  Re*.  267),  apprived 
J'me  15.  1951 

\r    ■  :   :     Security    appropriation:     Appro- 

■  '.^    «~32a90397B    i  which    is    $198,823,814 
w     ■ :  e    budget    estimate)    for   the    fiscal 

>  -   ..''..  :  ^r  military,  economic,  and  technl- 

,*>  :~:  n.'. .  -f  ' ■  riotis  foreign  countries  ss 
1,,,..  V.&  ..  »..  840  8.^2.457  to  Weetem 
E^irope,  of  which  »4.8ie. 85:2  457  will  be  mili- 
tary aid  and  *1.022.000.0O0  wUl  be  economie 
aid:    i2)  $772,405,860  tc  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

■  ^    .'•h   $635.2.«>0.000   will   be   military  aid 
:    f:^"  155866   will   be   economic   aid.    <8) 

>  "<>  To  the  Near  East  and  AJrlca.  of 
V  r_  :;:  ?3Vtj,250.()00  wiK  be  milHa.  y  aid  and 
$iaa000.0Ci0  win  be  economic  aid:  '4)  $88.- 
S9M6I  to  the  American  Republic,  of  which 
9m,lSMm  Is  mLUtarv  aid  and  $21.a45.e53  is 

for  SI sail    aid:    <S)    SIOOOOO.OOO  is  added 

for  aasSstaae*  to  Spain 

Pu'^Mc  Law  249  (H  R.  5884!.  approved 
October  31,  1951 

State,  Jtat^ce,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
appropriations.  App.-<jpriates  for  the  1952  fte- 
cal  year  $1.042  867.887  i  which  is  $215  428.264 
below  the  bixiget  e^nmatei   including 

1.  Two  hundred  and  twerty-eight  milHoa 
one  htmdred  anc;  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty -one  doUars  lor  the  Depart- 
aaant  of  State,  including  the  following  ma- 
jor actlvHies:  (a)  $85,000,000  for  interna- 
tional inlormation  and  educational  service; 
(bk  •MU07,861  for  contributions  to  mtar- 
nsttorwU  orgaiuzatlons.  i  c  i  $12,030,000  for 
Rio  Orande  emwgency  flcxxl  protection  and 
coostneetkm:  (d)  $7,500,000  Tor  acquisition 
of  *rB^H*Ty  abroad,  lei  $74,200,000  for  gea- 
eral  adn^nlsu-ation  of  State  Department. 

2.  O-M  hundred  and  eighty-one  milUoa 
six  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  including  the 
foUewtng  major  activities:  isi  $90,000,000 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In\'estigstion,  (b) 
9MjtO^JM0  for  the  operation  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  (c) 
$25,970,000  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau o<  Prisons:  td)  $12,990,000  Iot  United 
State*  Marshals  and  attorneys,  le'  $14,517,- 
000  for  general  legal  activities  and  admin- 
istration. 

3.  Six  htmdred  and  seven  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty- two  thotisand  lune  hundred 
aad  eleven  dollars  for  the  Department  of 
OoaoBarce.  including  the  following  major  ac- 
ttvttlas:  IS)  $42.iH3.o«0  i<x  the  Bureau  of 
pubUc  Boads,  of  which  ( 1  <  $9,343,500  is  for 
Federal   aid    to   highway    construction.    (2) 

is  .for  the  forest  highways.  i3) 
Is  for  access  roads,  tbi  $122,800,000 
for  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Adnunlstration.  of 
which  (1)  $28,700,000  u>  for  the  Federal  aid 
to  airports  program.  (2i  $525. UOO  Is  fur  cm- 
struetion.  matateaance.  and  operation  of 
Alaskan  airparts;  <c)  $25,500  30u  for  the 
Weather  Buresu:  (d)  $l3.7oo,0go  for  ths 
Census  Bureau.  iC)  $I2j200.<X)0  for  the  Coast 
aad  Geodetic  Survey;  (f )  $11,600,000  fear  tha 
Patent  Office. 

4.  Twenty-five  million  nine  hundred  and 
elghteaa  thausand  one  hund.'-ed  and  Uteen 
dollar*  far  tk*  ^dietary,  incluuine  the  fol- 
lowing major  activities:  (a*  $1^238.250  for 
the  Suprama  Court;  «b)  $2,180,000  lor  the 
Federal  probatkm  syatam.  (o  $5es.9oo  for 
the  Court  of  Claims;  (d)  $432,165  lor  tha 
Custoau  Court. 

$.  Provtaoa  am  added  ( 1 1  reducing  by  10 
peroasX  below  bodget  eetunat«  the  total 
number  of  pcrsonaal  in  ths  agi^ncies  wider 
thto  bill;  (2)  barring  funds  .'or  filling  mors 
than  75  percent  of  vacaaciM  occurring  after 
August  1.  1851.  but  caeeptmg  from  tlua  lO- 
percent  cut  (a)  positions  filled  from  within 
the  agency;  (bj  positions  filled  by  Presiden- 
tial ai^ointment.  (c)  positions  In  the  judi- 
ciary. FBI.  CAB,  CAA.  Foreign  Senlce,  and 
so  forth. 
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Public  Liw  188  (H.  R.  4740),  approved 
October  22.   1951 

Trea«uiy-Po8t  Office  appropriations:  Ap- 
propriates for  the  Treasury  Departmerit  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  $2,928,398,000  Tor 
the  1952  fiscal  year  t  which  Is  »30.oa7,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimate i    as  follows: 

1.  Two  billion  three  hundred  and  forty 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for, 
the  Post  Office  I>epartment  which  Includes 
W.315,000.000  for  poatai  operations  and 
tranxporUtlon  of  mails. 

2.  Five  hundred  and  eight-seven  million 
five  hundred  and  nlnety-eUht  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  Treasury  E)epartment  which  In- 
cludes ia»  »:J53.000.000  for  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue:  (b)  1162,700.000  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  Coast  Guard;  (c) 
92.500.000  for  Secret  Service  Division;  (d) 
a2. 100.000  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

3.  Proviso  U  ad-led  prohibiting  fllllng  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  vacancies  occurring 
among  persons  engaged  In  information  or 
publicity   services. 

Public  Law  Ul  (H.  R.  3282),  approved 
August  11.  1951. 

Supplemental    Approprlattons 

Executive,  legislative,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—third supplemental:  Appropriates 
for  the  executive  branch,  legislative  branch. 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
*364,93-2.477  for  the  1951  fiscal  year  (which  Is 
$530.«33.816  below  the  budget  estimate!  as 
follows : 

1.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  (out  of  postal 
revnues i  for  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
postal  operations  and  transportation  of 
mails. 

2.  Seventy-nine  million  three  hundred 
and  Reventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  various  Independent  oJQces  of  which 
(a)  $37.418000  is  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, (b)  $25,000,000  for  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense, and  (C)  $20,000,000  for  the  "vessel 
operations  revolving  fund  "  of  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

3.  Fifty  million  dollars  for  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  In  grants  for  surveys  and 
school  construction. 

4  Thirty-tliree  million  eighty-one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  nlnety-Ove  dollars 
for  the  President's  fund,  of  which  (a)  $5,750.- 
000  Is  for  international  child-welfare  work, 
and  (bi  $27,331,895  for  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  defense  production. 

5.  Nine  million  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  doUara  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  on  Its  international  information  and 
educational  activities. 

6.  Seven  million  eight  hundred  and  ieT- 
enty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  of  which  $5,872,000  Is  for  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

7  Seven  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  which  (a)  $3,650,000  Is  for  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  (bi  $4,000,000  for  construction  work  on 
the  Alaska  Railroad. 

8.  Six  mllllor.  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars  for  the  Dtpartment  of  Commerce  of 
which  lai  $1464.384  Is  for  the  payment  nf 
claims  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  and 
(b»  $4,250,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads 

9  Three  ir.Ullon  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Department  of  Ajjrlculmre  for 
the  Forest  Service. 

10.  Three  million  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  dol- 
lars for  the  payment  of  claims  and  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  United  Statea 
by  United  States  courts. 

11.  Three  million  dollars  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  an  addltloiial  amount  for 
the  employees  compensation  fund. 


12  One  i.-<Ullon  five  huncred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  dollars  for  general  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  legUlatlve  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  and  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  the  Capitol  buildings. 

13  One  million  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars for  general  administration  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  derived  from  the 
District  revenue. 

14.  Pour  htindred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Treasury  Department  of 
which  $350,000  Is  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

15.  Tvio  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  general  administration 
of  the  Judiciary. 

16.  Public  Law  22  appropriating  $10,000,- 
000  for  defense  production  for  the  1961  fiscal 
year  Is  chargeable  against  this  appropriation. 

Public  Law  45  (H.  R.  3587).  approved  June 
2.  1951. 

National  defense — fovirth  supplemental: 
Appropriates  for  national  defense  purposes 
$6.-^12.668,000  for  the  1951  fiscal  year  (which 
is  $46,985,000  below  the  budget  estimate)  for 
the  following: 

1.  Pllty-nine  mllUon  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars  for  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

2.  Six  billion  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  million  six  hyndred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  which  (a)  $2,847,570,000  is  for  the 
Army,  (b)  $1,645,439,000  for  the  Navy,  and 
(c)  $1,886,664,000  for  the  Air  Force. 

3.  Three  million  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  dollars  for  the  Depai^ment  of 
the  Interior  for  construction  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration. 

Public  Law  43  (H.  R.  3842).  approved  May 
31.  1951. 

Disaster   relief— sixth   supplemental:    Ap-  . 
proprlates  $25,000,000  for  the  1952  fiscal  year 
for   relief   In   the   Mississippi   and   Missouri 
River  areas. 

Public  Law  80  (H.  J.  Res.  292).  approved 
July  18,  1951. 

Executive  and  independent  agencies — 
eighth  supplemental:  Appropriates  for  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment $1,676,246,976  for  the  1952  fiscal  year 
(which  Is  $828,244,681  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate) for  the  following: 

1.  One  billion  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  million  one  hundred  and  fifty -nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
various  Independent  agencies,  of  which  (a) 
$835,582,600  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, including  $790,216,500  for  purchase 
o  strategic  and  critical  materials:  (b)  $365,- 
965,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
(c)  $74,945,000  for  the  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration; (d)  $116,775,000  for  the  Veterans' 
Admlaistration  for  the  national  aerrlce  life 
insurance  program;  (e)  $30,154,000  for  the 
selective  service  program;  (f)  $4,675,000  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  (g) 
|100,COO  for  the  Motor  Carrier  Claims  Com- 
mission; (h)  $2,543,750  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  be  used  for  ihe 
Defense  Transportation  Administration; 
$3,500,000  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

2  One  hundred  million  six  hundred  and 
el&hty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  five 
dollars  for  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  Includes  (a)  $39,737,500  for  expenses 
of  defense  production  program;  and  (b) 
$60,000,000  for  maritime  activities. 

3.  Twenty-six  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Department  of 
State,  to  be  used  In  governing  occupied  areas. 

4.  Twenty-two  million  five  hundred  and 
fifty- five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  dollars  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  of 
which  $22,600  000  Is  to  be  u$ed  for  govern- 
ment  and  relief  In  occupied  areas. 

6  Twenty-three  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 


ttr  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  wblc)i 
Wl. 287.500  Is  for  the  Bureau  of  Employ mei* 
fiiecurlty. 

8.  Six  million  one  hundred  thotisand  d 
lars  for  the  Federal  Sectirtty  Agency. 

7.  Eleven  million  sixty-nine  thoiisand^i 
ftra  for  the  Department  of  Interior,  of  Vhl 

I)  $2,285,000  U  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclam 
^on;  (b)  $954,000  is  for  the  Bureau  of  India 
Affairs;  and  (C)  $5,000,000  is  for  expensM 
qefense  production. 

8.  Two  million  fifty-nine  thousand  sev 
Hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  for  the  Deparl- 
«ient  of  Justice.  I 

'  9.  Four  hundred  and  eleven  t'  ousand  sfc 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  Dlstridt 
«f  Columbia  out  of  District  of  Columbia 
levenues.  I 

10.  Thirty-one  million  seven  hundred  an(d 
#eventy-flve  thousand  dollars  for  the  Trea»- 
»ry  Department,  of  which  (a)  $28,000,000  Is 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  (b)  $400,000  fir 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

11.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  do  - 
lara  for  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admlniii- 
Iratlon. 

'  13.  Otie  million  seven  hundred  and  elevoi 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  far 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilisation .  ' 

13.  Two  million  eight  hundred  thovisaQd 
Hollars  for  Defense  Production  Administra- 
tion. I 

14.  Ninety-eight  million  fifty-three  thoil- 
$and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
for  Economic  Stabilization  Agency.  ] 

^  15.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousaqd 
Dollars  for  the  National  Security  Training 
Commission. 

Provisos  are  Included  (a)  reducing  by  |0 
percent  appropriations  in  this  bill  for  domes- 
tic Informational  personnel:  (b)  reducing  ^y 
65  percent  all  appropriations  tliis  fiscal  yeftr 
for  publicity  and  informational  personnel  f^r 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Fedei^ 
Security  Agency  but  exception  is  made  fpr 
those  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  dlstM- 
bution  of  technical,  scientific,  or  research 
publications;  (c)  specifically  excluded  frotn 
any  reduction  in  Information  staff  made  by 
Uhls  or  any  other  act  are  personnel  in  t^e 
Pffice  of  Defense  Mobilization  engaged  ^ 
Informing  the  public  about  the  progress  a^d 
purposes  of  the  defense  mobilization  prb- 
,gram  or  persons  in  the  agencies  assignrd 
Junctions  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
who  are  engaged  in  informing  the  public 
about  rules,  regtilatlons.  and  orders. 

Public  Law  253  (H.  R.  5215).  approval 
November  1,  1951. 

Veterans'  Administration— ninth  supple- 
mental: Appropriates  $5,000,000  for  the  19S2 
fiscal  year  for  payments  to  beneficiaries  undv 
the  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act  of  1951.  | 

Public  Law  169  (H.  J.  Res.  340).  approvted 
October  11.  1951.  1 

RehabillUtion  of  flood-stricken  area4 — 
tenth  supplemental:  Appropriates  $53.44p,- 
000  (which  Is  $346,560,000  below  the  budget 
estimate)  for  the  rehablUUtlon  of  floqd- 
Btrlcken  areas  (Kansas,  lltaaouri.  Oklahottia. 
Illinois)  for  the  1952  flaeal  ^ear  of  which  ^ 

(1)  Eighteen  million  four  hundred  fo^ty 
thousand  dollars  is  for  the  Department] of 
Agriculture  for  restoration  of  productive  m- 
paclty  of  farms  through  clearing  sand,  wafer, 
reestablishing  pastures; 

(3)  Thirty  million  dollars  is  for  the  dls 
loan  revolving  fimd  of  the  Farmers  He 
Adminlstnitlon  of  the  Department  of 
culttire; 

(3)  Five  nllUon  dollars  Is  for  disaster 
lief  actlvitlee  to  supplement  the  $25.800.i 
previously  appropriated  by  the  Blghty-stc- 
ond  Congress. 

(4)  The  bill  also  increases  the  limitation 
on  RFC  disaster  loans  from  $40,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  to  provide  funds  to  rehabilltite 
business  and  home  owners  and  extends 
from  10  to  20  years  the  time  Umit  fixed  by 
law  on  loans  for  acquisition  or  construction 
of   housing.    (Public    Law    139.   82d   0(n|«- 
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aulhortaed  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AaeocteUon  to  make  adeaaoe  oammttmrnita 
up  to  ttOMHJM  to  fONlMM  «liglMi  Mort- 

liu— Int  for  TtctUaa  at  ttae  flood  rWeaatar. ) 

The  above  funds  togetlMr  with  amounU 
atooady  arailahle  through  praaenUy  author- 
iMd  programs  in  existing  agencies  for  ftnan- 
dal  aid  to  the  ctlMMar  area  totals  t3&7,S0O,- 

OW 

Poblle  Law  ao>  (H.  J.  Res.  »41).  spprorcd 
October  24.  IS81. 

National  defense— mill  Ury  bae—  eier- 
«ith  supplemental  spproprlatlon:  Appropri- 
ates •4a«6.4O7.l0e  (Which  is  $»41.ioej066  be- 
low tiM  bodgec  astlBsate)  for  Ute  fiscal  year 
lies,  as  follows: 

1.  Tbrsa  button,  «$fbt  bua*e-!  and  ninety 
mUllon  two  bundrad  and  ninety -six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  for 
Ihm  Department  of  Defense  for  military  put>- 
Uc  works  tor  the  foUowlng  major  scUvlCisa: 
(a)  $1.000  000.000  for  tiie  Department  of  the 
Army  for  military  ooostructlon;  (b)  $819.- 
Oee.382  for  the  DepartmcDt  at  the  Navy  for 
pubUc  wcM'ks:  (o  $3,071,900,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  for  acqtiisitlon  and 
construction  of  real  property. 

2,  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  million 
six  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars  for 
various  independent  offices,  including  the 
fonowlng  major  activities:  (a)  $200,000,000 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  ib)  $1.- 
400.000  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  (c) 
$43,103,000  for  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  of  which  $25,000,000  is  for  de- 
fense toooitng. 

S  Four  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dpOan  for  the  Federal  Oecwity  Agency 
for  deMnae  ennmunity  f aellltlea  isid  aMnrleea. 

4  One  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
flv«  tiaousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars for  claims  and  Judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States. 

5.  Five  huxKired  and  fifty  thousand  five 
tann*«d  dodan  (or  tte  legl^ttee  branch  for 

sentatives. 

6.  Three  million  six  hundred  aiMl  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  (or  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  wiilch  (a)  $06,000  U  for 
IndUn  Affairs;  (b)  $3,000,000  for  the  Bureau 
or  Reclamation. 

7.  One  hundred  and  eighty-sU  tbonaand 
•Igtit  hundred  dollars  for  the  Department  at 
Agricultiu-e  for  Oood  control.  Prorisaa  are 
Included  that  (a)  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  funds  approprV^ted  by  this  act  for 
emploirment  of  persons  engaged  in  domestic 
information  functions  shall  be  used  f(»-  that 
purpose;  (b)  Secretary  of  Defense  must  ap- 
prove payments  for  cost-plus  contracts  wltere 
coet  estimates  exceed  $25,000  for  work  within 
continental  United  States. 

Public  Law  254  (B.  R.  5630).  approved  No- 
vember 1.  1951. 

Permanent  indefinite  appropriations  for 
1952  (estimated) :  These  total  $8,874,009,207. 
but  are  not  annual  appropriations  by  the 
Gongrees.  They  are  annual  expenditures  oy 
the  Federal  OoTemraMit.  authorized  by  per- 
manent legislation.  They  incltxle  the  fol- 
lowing general  and  special  funds:  (a)  gSJOO.- 
000,000  for  interest  on  public  debt  (b>  $16,- 
000.000  f<H"  refunds  and  draw-backs  on  ctis- 
toms  duties;  (ci  $4,900,705  for  interest  on 
uninvested  trust  funds;  and  (d>  $2.7(a.00O.- 
000  for  refund  of  internal  revenue  collections. 

Total     lippropriations     by 

Congreea. g91.  898.541,  716 

Savings  below  budget  esti- 
mates  i.TlB.eM.W* 

Total  permanent  indefinite 
appropriations  (esti- 
mated)        8.  874.  868,  JOT 

Total  national  defense  ap- 

proprlsUons 77. 301. 789. 830 

District  0/  CoJitmbia 
Rent  control:  Extends  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rent-control  law  untu  June  30,  1953. 


and  permits  rent  increases  up  to  30  percent 
above  the  January  1.  UMl.  level,  inetuatve 
of  adjustments  already  made  New  bowlGg. 
tt  rented  on  January  1,  U>51.  will  be  fronen 
as  of  that  date  tPubUc  Law  10.  approved 
March  31.  1951.  extended  the  Bent  Control 
Act  for  3  months  until  Jux»e  30.  lO&l.) 

PubUc  Law  63  (8.  1600).  approved  Jtine  SO, 
1861. 

It  of  claims :  Authorizes  the  Cosn- 
al  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
and  suiu  up  to  $10jOOO  against 
the  District:  adds  a  new  ■ectfton  (5i  authoris- 
ing the  Commissioners,  with  consent  c€  the 
corporation  eoonaei.  to  oaanpromlae  a  sisim 
at  taaas  or  spsctal  aaassa- 
the  eomprsntfse  does  not 
reduce  the  claim  or  salt  man  than  8MU8Q0. 

Public  Law  95  (&  3S1).  approvad  Mtj  81, 
1961. 

Cazkcer  and  malignant  daseases:  Authortass 
the  naninlaslniMiii  to  require  that  cancer. 
Tar<»w»"  lymphmna  t  including  Hodgfcins 
dlaaaae).  leuk«nla.  and  all  other  maiiimant 
growths  be  reported  to  the  Director  of  Pub- 
Uc Health  at  the  DIaUirl  at  OotamtHa.  Tbese 
reportb  will  be  kept  confidential  eaeept  npoB 
order  of  the  court  or  upon  written  anthod- 
zatlon  of  the  Dteector  of  Public  Health.    Au- 

reasonable  penalty  or  fine,  not  eseeedlng 
$100.  for  the  violation  ot  any  regitfatlons 
under  this  act. 

Public  Law  83  (&  960).  approvad  July  37. 
1051. 

Disbursing  oflee  procedure:  Provides  that 
the  disbursing  odteer  of  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia shall  disburse  nxmeys  in  strict  ac- 
awdanee  with  aooctams  iwUftad  by  the  Au- 
ditor at  the  DIatrlet  of  OotaanMa  and  holds 
both  accountable  for  thrtr  oOMal  acts. 

PubUc  Law  84  (S.  250).  approved  July  80. 
1051. 

Disbtirslng  oOce  persosmel:  ProvUles  that 
the  CnmmtaBloncn  cf  the  Dtetrlet  ot  Colum- 
bia ahall  appoint  a  deputy  dlafetiialng  oOoer 
and  such  assistant  disbursing  odtoara  as  are 
necessary. 

PubUc  Law  88  (S.  «M).  approved  July  30. 
19S1. 

District  of  Coltunbia  hospital  construc- 
tion: Authorlaaa  the  Federal  Works  Admin- 
Ktratton  to  meet  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
eoBatruetkm  eost  of  new  nonprofit  hospital 
facilltlea  for  those  hospltala  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  do  not  participate  in  the 
Hospital  Center  planned  under  Public  Law 
648.  Seventy -ninth  Congress. 

Public  Law  221  (H.  R.  2004).  approved 
October  25.  1951. 

Finance,  commerce,  and  irtdustrg 
Defense  noduciton  Act:  Amends  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  and 
U^  and  Bent  Act  of  1047  by 
tain  controls: 

1.  Ex  lends     i>rice     and 
through  June  30.  1008,  with  certain  provisaa: 

( s  \  Ceiling  prloee  on  nonagricultural  coea* 
moditles  cannot  be  lower  than  the  lowest 
prevalUng  prlee  at  the  time  ceiling  is  estab- 
llshad.  cr  prOTdBtaif  price  between  January 
88  and  February  M.  1981; 

(b)  Bea>baeKs  at  nonagrteultnral  cam- 
moditles  permitted  if  the  ceillnz  price  either 
(1)  is  baaed  on  highest  price  received  for 
material  or  ssulte  bataiusii  January  1  and 
June  24.  1980.  and  xeflaoti  adjaataaantt  for 

currlng  prior  to  July  88. 1881:  or  <9)  Is  eatah- 
litfMd  undw  regulBt>OBa  laaaed  ptlor  to  en- 
actment of  this  isw; 

(c)  iSlaiigbteTtng  quotas  are  banned: 

(d)  OelltBg  pg|ea  on  agricultural  products. 
Imdudlng  nvestock  cannot  be  set  baiew  90 
percent  at  prica  received  by 
May  19.  1981. 

2.  Conttnues  nntU  June  30. 1952. 
to  laaue  priorities  and  allocate  materials  for 
defense,  requisition  needed  materlale  and  ae- 
quu«  psoperty  by  eoakdenuiatioo  as  sieB  aa 


otiier  means  of  transfer;  and  empowers  Gov* 
ernment  agencies  to  stockpile  defense  mate- 
rial, to  establish  mineral  and  metal  produc- 
incer  tives  to  contract  lor  purchases  axul 
■Tti;  Jur.e  30.  1962.  and  To  use  subsidy 
payments  if  an  adequeie  supply  of  cntical 
materials  from  high -cost  sources  is  threat- 
ened. 

3.  Cimtlnaee  through  June  30.  irS2.  Fed- 
eral Bseerve  Board  power  tu  limit  consumer 
credit,  but  relanea  xegulstlcr.  W  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  or  used  automobiles  extendiug 
oadlt  to  18  months  wr.^.  cne-ihuxl  down- 
payment  required,  per:-...;^  iriinp-ins  to  be 
need    as    down-payment    on    hGuf<ehold    ap- 

aiMl  furnishings  and  extends  credit 
tc  18  months;  residential  repairs  re- 
qutia  M  percent  down  with  36  muntiie  to  pay. 

4.  Oontiaues  rent  control  through  June 
80.  1982;  in  aieas  nens  controUed  rent  in- 
creases are  aliowsd  wp  to  20  percent  over 
levels  oC  June  1947:  in  newly  designated  crit- 
ical defense  areas  rent  roll-t;icks  tc  pre-Ko- 
rean  levels  are  permitted  (re:*,  c  ntrols  had 
prertousty  been  extended  by  two  resolutions 
fr  m  kfwchao  to  July  31.  1961  < . 

5.  BMablMHs  anall  Defen  e  Plants  Ad- 
ministratSan  to  amlst  kmall  business. 

6.  Bk tends  ma/Ul  June  30,  1952  import 
controls  en  fais,  eOa.  dairy  producu.  pea- 
nuts, and  rice  prodnets. 

PubMc  Law  96  (S.  1717).  approved  July  31. 
1951. 

Defense  Production  Act  amendment: 
Arnolds  the  Defense  Prodoctton  Act  of  1950, 
ss  amended,  to  per.iilt  the  OfBce  of  Price 
StabiHaation  to  set  up  oeili.ig  prices  on  an 
Industry-wide  basis  ratho  than  on  »n  indi- 
vidual seller  basis  tinder  a  formula  requiring 
that  the  celling  price  cannot  be  lower  tiian 
the  highest  level  of  prices  preralUng  Just  be- 
fore the  Issuance  of  the  regulation,  cr  the 
highest  level  of  prices  prevailing  between 
January  25  and  February  94. 195:  OPS  must 
take  cognisance  of  cost  Increases  up  to  July 
26,  1951.  which  are  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able. Permits  on  application  and  nhowlng 
only  thoae  suffering  financial  hardship  to 
seeore  t^lcC  abereaa  under  existice  set  any 
stiler  eoi^  vtqueat  prlee  adjustments  re- 
gardless of  whetitcr  be  wee  sustaining  finan- 
cial hardship. 

a.  2170.  passed  Senate  October  4.  1951. 
F.;ndlng  in  House. 

Defense  housing:  Authorlxes  the  construc- 
tion of  *>^'*iT*'ng  conununity  facilities  and 
genHee  tn  eoBaaellaB  with  the  narionai  de- 
fense by  proeMtat:  (a)  $1.500.0(X!  ooc  in  Oov- 
ernment -tneored  mortgage?  ss  «r.  incentive 
for  private  construction  of  defense  housing; 
<b)  960.000.000  in  loane  and  grants  for  the 
instaDatlcn  and  maintenance  c:  community 
Ihrtlttiaa.  noaitn  at  sdhools:  (c)  $50  000.- 
808  tor  OoeanmoBt  eomiroction  of  ."pntai 
tn  ctltlcal  defenae  areas  bu:  private 
woMk!  hare  88  daya  tn  which  to 
tke  such  projects;  (d*  $15  000.000  In 
loana  for  the  production  and  dJStfibutlon  of 
prefabricated  and  mebOa  heilrn  with  a 
wr*»-***»  that  not  aHra  tiMi  fsoo  000  •<haU 
go  to  oae  ooaqpany  er  tadMduai:  it)  $10,- 
8MjB88  man  lug  fmd  for  the  acquisition 
and  trnpaoeaaaaBl  of  attm  for  defence  bcus- 
Ing  for  resale  to  private  t.i:!dert:  if*  sn 
additional  S-year  period  du.'ing  which  vet- 
erans wHI  bare  the  right  to  obtem  OX  loans 
at  4  percent  Interest  from  s  Oovernment 
fund  of  $150,000,000  if  the  loans  are  not 
otherwise  svallable:  (g>  relaxed  credit  con- 
trols on  OI  hotislng  selltng  tor  $:2  0iX)  by 
reducing  eeale  of  down  payments  tc  range 
from  4  to  8  percent  and  allowing  25  years  to 
pay:  similar  relaxation  on  nccveteran  bous- 
IXV  eelltng  for  leas  than  812.000  with  scale  of 
down  paysBsnt  ranging  from  lo  to  20  percent 
•nd  aUowtaag  98  years  to  pay;  (h)  suspension 
at  rastdentlal  credit  resuictions  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1850  rclstlng  to 
housing  sold  at  $12,000  or  less  or  rented  at 
88tt  or  less  per  month:   relaxation  of  credit 
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iwUictlrini  on  all  oUmt  bousing  In  such  a 
mfinn**-  and  to  sucti  extent  as  the  President 
to  iTlrti'n  Um  producUoD  of 
IB   dcfcaat    »ikI    mtutary 


Hon.— Additional  houslxig  construction 
at  mlUt&ry  instalUtlons  waa  authortaad  in  a 
separate  law.  providing  $1,438.480330  for  that 
pufpQM.  5ee  Milltarj  and  Naval  Construc- 
tion Act  under  "Nattooal  D*(«&m"  hMwUng 
in  this  secttoB.  Sm  alao  "AptvoprUUoiia'' 
urdsT  "National  Defenee." 

Public  Law  139  (8.  M»).  approved  Septem- 
ber 1.  1951. 

Flood  disaater  housing:  AuthorlBM  the 
Federal  Goveamaent  to  build  Umporary 
b^irtlT'c  or  other  enienrency  shelter  In  flood 
tflMMr  areas  and  relaxre  credit  regulationa 
for  Oovemmeat-msured  mortgacca.  permit- 
ting  100-pereent  guaranties  la  ttie  dlsMter 
area  instead  of  the  cuatomary  96  percent. 

Public  Law  107  (H.  J.  Bee.  808  >.  approved 
AoKUSt  3.  1961. 

National  rent  control:  Extends  National 
Rent  Control  Act  for  3  months  unUl  June  W. 

1951. 

Public  Law  8  (a  J.  Res.  89).  approved 
March  23.  1951. 

National  rent  control:  Extends  National 
Bent  Control  Act  additional  month  tintll 
July  31.  1951. 

Public  Law  88  (H.  J.  Res.  278).  approved 
Jtine  30.  1951. 

Price  discrimination:  Provides  that  in  any 
prooMKling  charging  price  discrimination 
under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  the  seller 
may  show  that  his  price  differential  or  fur- 
nishing of  extra  facilities  was  made  in  good 
faith  v>  meet  the  jwactices  of  a  competitor. 
and  this  shall  be  a  complete  defense  unless 
It  Is  proved  that  he  knew  his  competitOT'i 
practices  were  unlawJul. 

S.  7iy,  passed  Senate  42  to  34  August  2. 
1951.     Pending  in  House. 

Charter  private  corp>oratlons :  Establishes 
at  congressional  p6Ucy  to  grant  Federal  ciiar- 
ters  to  private  corporations  under  following 
conditions: 

(a)  Only  nonprofit  corporations  organized 
and  operated  for  charitable,  edticatlonal.  pa- 
triotic, or  civic -Improvement  purposes  will 
be  awarded  a  charter  by  act  of  Congress: 

(h)  Corporations  will  not  be  chartered 
until  the  Djpartment  of  Justice  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  purposes  as  well  as  the 
Incorporators; 

(c)  Private  corporations  chartered  by  act 
of  OOOgreis  will  be  subject  to  an  annual  audit 
by  oartlfled  public  actrountants  at  the  corpo- 
ration's expense.  The  annual  audit  will  be 
filed  with  the  General  Accounting  OiBce  and 
retained  as  a  public  record  for  at  least  10 
years,  and  the  report  of  such  audit  will  be 
made  to  the  Congress  by  General  Accounting 
OlBce. 

S.  1898.  paaaed  Senate  Augtut  9.  1951. 
Pending  In  Hooaa. 

Parcel-post  llmlta^m:  Amenfls  or  repeals 
all  existing  laws  relating  to  size  and  weight 
limitation  on  fourth-class  mail,  parcel  post, 
and  reduces  pivckage  size  to  72  inches  in 
girth  and  length  combined  (present.  100 
inches)  for  all  sonea.  and  lowers  the  weight 
to  40  pounds  In  zones  1  and  2;  20  pounds 
In  sones  3  through  8  (present  weight  is  70 
pounds  for  all  ifonest.  The  new  limitations 
do  not  apply  to  parcels  (a)  addressed  to  any 
third-  or  fourth-claae  ofBoe  or  to  rural  areas; 
or  (b)  mailed  at  any  third-  or  fourth -class 
oflUce  or  on  any  rural  or  star  route;  or  (c) 
cozitaining  buby  fowl,  live  plaou.  treaa. 
shrubs,  or  agrlcuKural  oommodlties  (no* 
including  maiiufactured  producu  thereof): 
or  (di  to  books  which  do  not  contain  ad- 
vertising 

Public  Law  199  (S.  1335),  approved  Octo- 
ber 24.  li*51. 

Export  controls:  Extends  until  June  30, 
19&3.  President's  authority  to  control  ex- 
perts by  limiung  shipraenvs  u{  scarce  oA- 
tesrlals.    by  c  ban  lie  ling  e:;  ports   to  countries 


where  needa  are  greatest  and  where  our  for. 
elgn  policy  and  national  economy  will  best 
be  served. 

Public  Law  S3  (H.  J.  Rea.  197).  approved 
May  16.  1951. 

Fur  labeling:  Requires  mandatory  labeling 
ot  fur  articles  and  invoicing  of  furs  mov- 
ing In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
show  (a)  name  of  the  animal  that  produced 
the  fur;  (b)  the  country  of  origin;  (c) 
whether  the  fur  has  been  dyed,  bleached,  or 
la  oompoaed  of  inferior  pieces  such  as  (taws. 
tails,  or  waste  fur.  Permits  retailers  to  sub- 
stitute own  label  lor  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer, Jobber,  or  wholeaaler,  but  record  of 
such  substitution  must  be  kept  for  3  years; 
failure  to  label  properly  and  maintain  re- 
quired records  is  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act;  penalty  for  lack  of  records  Is  $100 
hne  for  each  day  of  violation. 

PubUc  Law  110  (H.  R.  2321).  approved 
August  8.   1951. 

Cooperative  bank  debentures:  Authorizes 
national  banks  and  State  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  receive  com- 
missions on  the  sale  of  debentures  Issued 
by  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  as 
they  do  on  the  sale  of  other  bonds. 

S.  20es.  passed  Senate  October  1.  1951. 
Pending  In  House. 

Bank  mergers:  Establishes  the  terms  for 
a  merger  of  two  or  more  national  banking 
associations  and  for  a  merger  of  State  banks 
with  national  banking  associations  and  pro- 
vides that  only  the  dissenting  stockholders 
of  the  absorbed  bank  may  demand  cash 
\alue  for  their  shares. 

S.  2128.  passed  Senate  October  2,  1951. 
Pending  in  House. 

Forcijri  relations 

Reciprocal  trade  agreements:  (1)  Extends 
until  Jime  12.  1953,  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
through  the  mutual  exchange  of  goods;  (2) 
reestablishes  the  peril-point  system,  adopted 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  which  requires 
the  President  to  report  his  reasons  to  Con- 
gress if  he  fails  to  follow  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's recommendations  on  import  du- 
ties on  goods  which  might  cause  Injury  to 
our  domestic  Indiostry  manufacturing  com- 
{>etltlve  goods;  (3)  requires  an  escape  clause 
in  all  future  agreements  and  directs  the 
President,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  insert 
an  escape  clause  In  all  existing  agreements: 
(4)  provides  for  the  suspension  or  with- 
drawal of  tariff  concessions  to  Communist 
areas;  (5)  limits  the  Imports  of  perishable 
farm  commodities  under  certain  circum- 
stances- 
Public  Law  50  (H.  R.  1012).  approved  June 
16,  1951. 

Aid  to  India:  Provides  8190.000.000  emer- 
gency credit  aid  to  India  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  obtaining  food  to  relieve  famine. 
Of  the  8190,000.000  credit,  not  less  than  tlOO,- 
000,000  Is  to  be  made  available  from  ECA 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1951;  890.000.- 
(KX)  is  to  be  made  available  from  any  bal- 
ance of  such  funds  unallotted  and  unobli- 
gated as  of  June  30.  1951,  and.  if  Insuffi- 
cient, the  balance  Is  to  be  obtained  by 
Treaaury  purchase  of  ECA  notes.  Credit 
terme  are  to  be  the  same  as  thoae  for  Mar- 
shall plan  loana  with  pajrment  extended 
over  a  period  of  38  to  85  years.  Interest  rate 
of  2*.-2  percent,  and  a  grace  period  of  6  to  8 
ycara  before  any  principal  payments  are  due. 
Tba  tarma  Include  provision  for  partial  re- 
,  payment  by  tranatw  to  the  United  Statea  of 
:  certain  critical  materials  not  available  in 
this  country.  Interest  paypienta  by  India, 
as  might  be  agreed  upon  for  the  first  6  years 
up  to  84,000,000  are  to  be  held  in  a  special 
account  for  educational,  scientific,  and  phil- 
anthropic p^irfxiees  In  India.  Asslstanos  to 
India  may  be  terminated  by  the  Preeldent 
whenever  he.  or  Congress  by  concurrent  ree- 
olutlou.  deems  aaalstanoe  la  no  longer  neces- 
sary 


Public  Law  48  (8.  872),  approved  June  10, 
1«61.  _^ 

(Friendship:  Reafflrms  the  friendship  cl 
tae  people  of  the  United  States  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  wOTld.  Including  specifically  th« 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  request^ 
tHe  Soviet  Government  to  Inform  lU  peo4 
pie  of  the  text  of  the  resolution.  J 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11.  adopteq 
uhanlmously  May  4.  1951;  adopted  amended 
br  House  June  4.  1951;  conference  repori 
adopted  June  20.  1951. 

Communist     China:     Requests     that    th( 
United  Nations  should  immediately  declare 
Gbmmunlst  China  an  aggressor  In  Korea. 

'  Senate    Resolution    35.     adopted     unanl< 
nfously.  January  23.  1951. 

Communist  China  In  U.  N. :  Declares  senm 
c4  Senate  that  Conununist  China  should  no ; 
bt  admitted  to  membership  In  United  Na 
tlons  as  the  representative  of  the  Govern" 
nlent  of  China.  (House  of  Represcntativa > 
adopted  similar  resolution,  H.  Res.  96,  Ma; ' 
1(.   1951.) 

'Senate  Resolution  36,  adopted,  91  to  0, 
J^uary  23,  1951. 
Protest  to  Czechs:  Expresses  Indignation 
rer  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  William  1% 
itis.  American  citizen  and  bureau  chief  of 
le  Associated  Press,  by  the  Czechoslovakia]! 
}vernment  for  "espionage";  requests  tha ; 
the  executive  agencies  take  all  possible  ac  ' 
tlon  to  bring  about  his  release;  and  ap  > 
]«-oves  termination  of  all  commercial  rela> 
tlons  with  Czechoslovalda  Aintil  Oatls  li 
ffeed.    House  adopted  August  14.  1951. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  adopt  > 
«Kl.  81  to  0.  August  23.  1951. 

Korean    relief:    Expresses    the    hope    thak 

£iericans   will   respond    generously   to   tha 
peal  of  American  Relief  for  Korea.  Inc^, 
d  authorizes  the  President  to  set  asids  em 
aoon  as  practicable  a  period  of   at  least   1 
•lonth    for    special    clothing    collection    ap»> 
feal  for  relief  of  the  refugees  in  Korea.       | 
Public  Law  138  (H.  J.  Res.  281 ) ,  approve 

tugust  31.  1951. 
Mailing  privileges :  Provides  for  free  trai 
iiission  of  official  mall  of  members  of  tt 
armed  forces  of  nations  serving  with  or  ui 
der  United  Nations  military  conunands  with 
♦hlch  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statds 
are  serving.  The  official  mall,  not  exceeding 
i  pounds  in  weight,  must  have  been  ad- 
dressed within  these  commands  for  deliver 
^Ithln  the  United  States. 

S.  855,  paaaed  Senate  June  21,  1951.    Pend 
kig  In  House. 

International  Children's  Fund:  Authori 
4n  appropriation  of  $12,000,000  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Internatlon^ 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  for  the  1952 
4al  year,  to  continue  world-wide  o])eratlc 
^f  health  training  programs,  mass  healt 
programs,  and  disease  control  in  Asia,  tl 
fiddle  East,  and  Latin  America,  as  well  4s 
^ontlnue  emergency  relief  in  certaLi  Eurcj- 

ean  and  Near  East  areas.    Contrlbu;lons 

le    United    States    thus    far    amcunt 
|75.000.000. 

S.    2079.    passed   Senate    October    1,    195| 
fending  In  House. 

Ships  sales  to  South  Korea :  Authoi  Izes  tlie 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  within  1  year  fro^ 
date  of  enactment,  to  sell  up  to  50,()00 
$f  United  States  war-built  coastal  veasels 
the  Government  of  South  Korea. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  passe<l  Sena^ 
October  1.  1951. 

Diplomatic  privileges:  Authorljes  tl, 
iFresldent  to  extend  to  repreeenutlves  on  tlie 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  Amerlci^ 
Vtates  the  same  diplomatic  privileges  aUd 
Immunities  now  authorised  by  law  to  tot- 
$lgn  envoys  in  the  United  States;  te-ms  and 
Icmdl tlons  of  the  privileges  are  to  te  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  are  subject  to 
torrespondlng  conditions  and  obllga;iona.  ! 
;  8.  3042.  paased  Senate  October  9.  196(l. 
Ending  In  House. 
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Knd  war  with  Oenn&ny:,  Formally  tcrml. 
natea  the  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  declared  by  Oosgresa 
on  December  11.  1941,  and  provldea  that  tba 
rlghu  and  privUeges  of  the  United  Statea 
and  Its  nationals  which  were  acquired  by  the 
unconditional  surrendtf  of  Germany  on  May 
8.  1945.  remain  unchanged. 

PubUc  Law  181  (B.  J.  Bca.  339),  approrad 
October  18.  1951. 

DlspUy  United  SUtca  flag:  ProhlMta  tha 
display  of  flags  of  International  organlra- 
tlons  or  other  nations  tn  eqtial  or  superior 
prominence  to  the  flag  of  >he  United  Statea 
except  that  thK  flag  of  the  United  Natkma 
may  be  placed  In  a  poaltkA  of  superior 
prcminenoe  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Natloos  or  where  an  dBdal  nwwrtlng 
of  the  United  Nations  is  In  progreea.  Viola- 
tion Is  punishable  by  a  penalty  of  $250  fine 
and  6  months  la  jail. 

8.  a039.  paaaed  Senate  October  19.  1951. 
(lioilon  to  recoaatdar  pending. ) 

Foreign  deoormttons:  ProhlbltB  the  ac- 
ceptance by  an  ofBcer  of  the  United  Statea 
of  any  preaent  or  decoration  preaented  to  a 
foreign  government  unices  It  has  bsen  ten- 
dered through  the  Department  ol  State  after 
authorization  by  Congreas. 

S.  2165,  pasMd  Senate  October  19.  1951. 
Pending  In  Houm. 

General  government 

Beadjusted  postal  ratea — annual  leave  In- 
miBSiii  postal  revenues  by  about  $117,000,000 
first  year;  $121,000,000  the  second  year,  and 
1125X00.000  the  third  year  by  (a)  raising 
postal-card  rate  from  1  to  2  cents  and  drop- 
letter  rate  trcHD  l  to  2  c*nts  both  efTective 
February  1.  1968:  (b>  ralalng  second-class 
rate  (newspapers  and  magaalnes )  by  10  per. 
cent  annually  each  year  for  S  rears  effective 
April  1.  1962,  but  enaapta  pttMlcattona  by 
nonprofit  organtaatlona  and  tboae  dealgned 
for  classroom  cr  religious  Instruction;  (c) 
raising  minimum  rate  for  third -class  bulk 
mailings  from  1  to  1<4  cenu  effective  July 
1,  1952.  but  ezempu  tram  Inereaae  malllnga 
of  certain  nonprofit  orgaiilaaHnm:  (d)  rais- 
ing apedal-iMlvery  rate  from  16  to  90  cents. 
Another  aectlati  oC  the  bill  provldea  for  a 
graduated  system  of  annual  and  alck  leava 
for  Government  employees,  allowing  anntial 
leave  ranging  from  13  to  28  day*  baaed  on 
years  of  service  and  up  to  IS  days'  sick  leave 
annually. 

Public  Law  233  (S.  1048).  approved  Oc- 
tober 30.  1951. 

Postal  employees  pay  Inereaae:  AuthcrlsBa 
pay  Increases  from  $4C0  to  $800  annually  for 
all  postal  employees  tn  the  field  service  ot 
the  Poet  Office  Department,  retroactive  to 
July  1.  1951.  with  fourth-class  postmasters 
to  be  Increased  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  preaent  aalary;  and  hourly  employees 
to  be  Increaeed  30  cents  an  hour  over  their 
preaent  oompenaatton:  eUmlnatea  the  tlrat 
two  grades  In  the  automatic  grades,  and  ad- 
vances by  two  grades  all  those  entering  the 
aervlce  on  or  after  July  1. 1945.  who  have  not. 
through  previous  legialatian.  been  advanced 
one  or  two  gradea  but  in  cases  where  em- 
plOjees  have  advanced  one  grade,  they  would 
raoalve  a  one-grade  protnoAlon. 

Public  Law  204  (S.  S5S.)  approved  October 
34,  1951. 

ClvU  service:  Permits  secretaries  and  law 
clerks  who  have  served  4  years  to  any  Justice 
or  judge  of  the  United  SUtea.  apd  whoee 
aeparatlon  from  the  aervlce  is  InvolTintary 
and  without  prejudloe,  to  aeqtilre  upon  paas- 
Ing  a  n<»ico3ipetitlve  examination,  a  claaal- 
fted  dvU-aervlce  status  for  transfer  to  a  poal- 
tlon  in  the  classified  dvU  aervlce  If  the 
transfer  is  obtained  within  1  year  from 
the  date  of  8ei)aratlon. 

S.  318.  paaMd  Senate  March  IS.  1951. 
Pending  In  Hooae. 

Reorpmlaa  RFC:  Reorganlaattan  Plan 
No.  1  propoalng  a  reorganisation  of  the  B»- 
constructlon    Finance    Corporation   by    (a) 
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establishing  Office  of  Administrator  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Preatdint  by 
eonaent  at  the  Senaaa:  (b) 
ent  Board  and  transfers  tOBettfOBa  to  the 
Administrator:  (C)  appoliilinwiit  by  the 
Preaident  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
at  OOoe  of  Deputy  Administrator;  (d)  pro- 
hibiu  other  empioyaaesit  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Dapoty  Admlalacrator;  (e) 
catabUabea  Loan  PoUcy  Board.  aU  ex 
oAdo  membanc  irtmliiiaiialia  aa  Chair- 
man. Deputy  ftihnlnWrator  aa  Vice  Chair- 
man. Secretary  of  Treasury.  Secretary  at 
Commerce,  one  other  nu 
by  the  Preaident  trom  among  tlM 
of  the  United  States  who  are  required  to  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  cooamt  o€  the 
Senate;  (f)  granting  and  denial  at  loana 
will  be  governed  by  Loan  PoU^  Board:  <g) 
providing  that  ail  appllcatlooa  tor  loans  in 
exceea  ot  $100,000  are  to  be  oonaidcred  by 
a  board  ot  review,  to  be  made  up  of  five 
rtaaignatwl  by  the  Administrator 
leraonnel  at  Ute  Corporation. 

(Note. — Beaoiutlan  (8.  Baa  7»— CarauaT) 
dlaapproTlng  piaa  dtfcatad  41  to  S3  April  IS. 
1951.    Flan  became  effective  AprU  30.  1951.) 

Oovcmnient  employment:  Prohibits  ool-' 
lection  of  a  fee  by  a  private  employnaeot 
acancy  from  a  peisou  for  reCorrlng  his  nan^a 
to  aa  eKaeutlva  department  or  acrncy  un- 
lees  such  a  aaiika  baa  been  raqaeatad  in 
writing  by  the  departoaaat  or  agency.  Pen- 
alty at  81.000  fine  or  Imprisonment  at  1  year 
for  ooovictlon. 

Public  Law  141  (S.  15).  approved  Septem- 
ber  13.  1951. 

Administrative  Rules  Commiaaion:  b- 
tahltahaa  an  Artminlstrmtlve  Rulea  Oommis* 
slon  eonalatlng  of  a  Ifemoer  o€  COngreaiu 
an  aaaistant  Attorney  General,  head  of  an 
Independent  agency,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
judicial  circuits,  the  dean  of  a  law  school, 
and  a  practlctng  lawyer,  to  formulate  and 
tranaBStt  to  the  Attorney  General  tor  report 
to  Congreea  general  rulea  ot  practice  and 
procedure  for  agenciea.  tBdudtng  (anna  and 
appropriate  rules  reapecting  judicial  pro- 
'■*****«lf  tor  the  enforcement  or  review  ot 
agency  aetton.  The  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  are  to  be  preeentcd  to  the  Oon- 
grees  within  80  days  ot  the  beginning  of  a 
aeealon  and.  onlaaB  illaainaonin  by  concur- 
rent reaolutlan.  ahall  beeoM*  effective  10 
days  after  the  adjoon^aeat  sine  die  of  that 
pertienlar  areslnn 

S.  17.  pawed  Senate  Ju.ne  21.  1951.  Pend- 
ing In  Hooae. 

Postal  ear  lice:  Kktenda  benefits  now  en- 
joyed by  star-route  contractors  to  screen 
vehicle  postal  eootractors  by  authorising  the 
Poatmaater  General  to  renew  any  acreen- 
v^iicle  contract  for  an  additional  4-year 
term  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  end  at 
the  contract  term:  permits  readjtistnient 
of  the  compensation  of  the  sczeen-vaiitcto 
contractor  tor  tncreaaed  or  decreased  earn- 
penaatkm  eosta  nfysalfmad  by  changed  con- 
ditions oocurrtng  during  the  contract  tenn. 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  applies  to 
star-route  coDtractors.  Screen -vehicle  con- 
tract operation  Involvea  carr^-lng  mall  to 
and  fraaa  post  oAoaa  to  railroad  stations, 
boat  landlnja.  etc..  and  requires  special 
equlpmaat  snttabie  for  such  aervlce. 

&  T».  paaaed  Senate  June  21,  1951.  Pend- 
ing In  House. 

Rules  ot  evidence:  Amende  United  Statea 
Code  to  permit  evidence  to  be  Introduced, 
whether  the  original  la  In  existence  or  not. 
ot  photographic,  photostatie.  mlcrotUm.  ml- 
croeard.  miniature  photographic,  or  other 
prooesi.  which  accurat^y  reproduces  the 
origlnaL 

PubUc  Law  129  (H.  B.  4106).  approved 
August  28.  19S1. 

Pioteet  rongi'eeslnnsl  witnesses :  Amends 
aectlons  1506  and  94M  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  make  it  a  vlolaticn 
of  law  for  any  oOoer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernnvent.  both  civilian  and  military,  to  die- 
nUas  or  dlaelpline  a  Government  employee 
for  testlfylz^  before   ii   conunittee   of    Con- 


8.  ISM.  passed  Senate  July  23.  1951.  Pend- 
Ing  in  House. 

Secret  Service:  Broadens  the  basic  au- 
tljorl^  at  the  Vnf.r^  states  Secret  Service 
by  witttng  Into  sutct&ntive  law  c-ertain  su- 
thortty  now  anreise-d  by  the  Secret  .Service 
and  supplementary  esistlng  Law  by  provid- 
ing: (a)  that  persoiu  who  fraudulently  alter. 
deface,  or  m^uUlate  United  States  coins  or 
torelcn  eotns  in  drcuiatton  as  money  m  the 
Dnltei  statea.  or  who  pass  such  coins,  shall 
be  anbjact  to  a  fine  up  to  82.(XX)  or  imprijon- 
it  up  to  8  years,  or  both:  <  b  i  that  p>er- 
who  deelgn.  eoymea.  print  circulate  or 
any  praCeealonai  eard.  notice,  circular. 
or  advertlaement  imitating  an  obligation  or 
aecuitty  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fined 
up  to  gSOOc  <e>  ttoat  parsons  who  rnuke  or 
poeaess  Hksnasaai  of  eotaa  aball  be  fined  up 
to  $100:  and  (d)  aottflrlaing  the  Secret 
Servioe.  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent and  hta  ImaMdlste  family.  President- 
elect, and  Vice  Presldect  at  his  request: 
execute  warrants  Issued  under  authority  of 
United  States;  carr;  Qrearms:  offer  and  pay 
irwaida  Iwarting  toward  the  spprehension  of 
gtmlnala 

PubUc  Law  78  (H.  B.  SS95).  approved  July 
16.  1881. 

Ooortsmnstion  suits:  Anawads  subdivision 
of  the  general  rules  of  practice  and  pixKed- 
ur«  la  United  States  dlstrtct  courts  tc  pro- 
vide that  partica  to  a  condemnation  suit 
may.  ob  rtsanand.  request  s  Jury  trial  on 
the  tasoe  at  what  la  ftmt  compensation  under 

law  the  aupreme  Court  soimuixed  on  May 
1.  1951.  a  rule  (rule  71)  which  abcUshed  the 
right  to 'jury  trial  in  oondenanation  pro- 
ceedings and  permitting  It  only  at  the  dis- 
cieUon  of  the  court.        * 

8.  IfOt.  paaaed  Sanata  August  9,  1951. 
Pendtag  In  Boom. 

Gceemment  employees'  pay  Increase :  Pro- 
vides an  IncreMe.  eCeottve  July  1  1951.  of 
10  percent  or  $800.  whleheeer  is  less,  with 
s  mlntmum  of  $300.  in  the  rates  oT  com- 
penaation  for  certain  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  does  not  cover  piistal 
who  are  provided  for  under  other 
.  The  incnaees  apply :  ( a  i  to  tbe 
entrance  salary  grade  tcr  all  classified  em- 
ployeea;  (b>  to  the  basic  compensation  for 
Fardfn  Serrloa  <MBm%  fili9iiciain&.  dentisu. 
nuiss*.  and  otikcr  employeea  In  liie  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  (c)  and  to  the  gross 
salarlea  of  Inglilsfltf  employees,  but  excludes 
and  Members  of  the  House  ot  Rep- 
itatlvea.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
basic  allotment  for  eech  Senator  .<  oSice  is 
Increaeed  by  10  percent  but  there  is  no 
automatic  aalary  lacreaia  Cor  en.pioyees  in 
the  oOoe  of  a  Senator  or  Congressman. 

Public  Law  201  (S.  822).  upproxea  October 
24.    1951. 

Modify  Bankruptcy  Act :  Amende  section  55 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  providme  that  the 
first  creditors'  UMetlng  after  adjudication  of 
bankruptcy  ahall  be  not  leas  than  10  days 
nor  more  than  90  days  after  the  adjudica- 
tion and  that  th«!  meeting  shall  be  at  a  place 
vrithin  the  judicial  dlstrtct  reasonably  con- 
venient to  the  parties  in  interest 

Public  Law  32  (H.  R.  3292).  approved  May 
18.  1951. 

Transporting  obeeene  matter :  Adds  to  the 
existing  prohibitlcm  i^ainst  transportation 
In  Interstate  commerce  of  olwceie  matter  by 
the  mails  or  common  carrier  for  commercial 
purposes,  a  similar  prohibition  against  such 
transport  by  any  person  in  a  private  con- 
veyance. The  prohibition  applies  to  booka, 
pamphleta.  picturea.  films,  recordings.  electri> 
cal  tranacrlptlons.  or  any  other  matter  of  in- 
decent or  Immoral  character,  and  a  $6,00C 
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Ooa  to  pubiicaOaa  at 
ctark  or  the  eourt 

and  ccrUfied  coptw  of 


fin*  or  Unprtooamcat  oi  i  jtit  U  proTided 
Xor  TiolaUon. 

S.  27.  pjtfsed  Sesat«  January  38.  1951. 
Pending  in  HctiSf- 

UOB  M  of 

>U  UWlllQH  tlW 

omU  mcA  noOow 
erery  won  order  la 
Um  pncer<iiagi  to  tb«  loc&l  eoQaetor  ot  in* 
tenMl  i«T«nu«.  tlic  CcmmusiOBMr  of  Intamal 
Bawnu*  and  tbe  Comptroiirr  0*Q»ral.  and  IB 
Um  caae  ai  a  deb*,  to  iht  Oc  r«rumeat  of  tbo 
Q^MI  (MMw  a  noUc«  miut  b«  mallec!  to 
tiM  hMd  Of  Ukt  ■^eucy  inroUed. 

Pubilc  Law  71  {O.  a.  174«>.  ajiiirovcd  July 
S.  1»51. 

Mailing  obeceno  nMtttor:  Broodcna  astoUnf 
law  prohlNtlng  «ta»  wHtnt  o(  obaccne  mat- 
tar  to  co»«r  tbo  BMiBac  o'.  all  obKcn*.  lewd, 
tmlTTTWl  OMUMr.  btat:ng  lav  llMlto  ttm  ban 
to  tettara.  packata.  or  pai^acaa  eoutatalng 


a.  M.  pa«— d  Senate  January  28.  1851. 
PMdlng  m  Houaa. 

Poat  oahce  D^Mrtaant  ctaacka :  Autborlaes 
tlic  Foalniaatar  Oanaral  to  laeue  duplicate 
ckaaka  wttlKiat  rrquirtsc  bond  when  ctaecfts 
of  tiM  Poat  OOke  Departmant  are  loat  wtuia 
tm  ttt  cnatotfy  of  Uaa  Cnttad  Statoa  or  witli- 
oot  fault  of  tb*  owner. 

S.  1411.  paaeed  Senate  October  U  1»51. 
Pending  in  Homa 

Dr\^  preacrlpdon  nfegnards:  Amende  ttaa 
F^Miaral  Vood.  Dmt<  *oi^  OoameClc  Act  to  bar 
tba  MUa  witbout  prakrlpUMi  «f  ewuttn  bar- 
btttirmtea.  narcotlSl^  tmi 
drugs  and  to  relivra  retail 
oaaacaaaary  rcatrtctiona  wttli  regard  to  dmga 
soM  for  CMC  wlttaottt  tbe  lupcrrlalon  of  a 
{jbjBician  by:  (1)  prorUUag  a  statutory  defl- 
of  certain  praaortptton  druga  and  pro- 
their  nta  vtdMvk  a  prcactlptkm; 
(S)  parmlttlBg  oral  pteeulpUop  by  a  physi- 
cian for  aU  dnigK  <S)  permitting  reOlttng  of 
a  praacripUan.  without  reautbartaatton  by 
pbyrtdafi.  for  <friig«  whicb  are  not  dangerotis. 

Publlc  Law  215  (H.  R.  3198).  approved  Oc- 
tober 2*.  1861. 

ArtmlnlatratlTe  procedure  cbangea:  Sub- 
]acu  to  the  raqutaaons  of  the  AdminUtra- 
Uve  Prooedaraa  Act.  aQ  admlulatrative  and 
Judlfllal  jaiuwdBUi  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rttr  Act  Ameadmenu  of  1M0.  Sugar  Control 
BKtenslon  Act  of  1847.  Hotating  and  Rent 
Acts  of  1847  and  184«.  Rubber  Act  of  1848. 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1850,  Interna- 
tional Wbeat  Agreement  Act  of  1848.  Kzport 
Control  Act  of  1848,  and  others  vblcb  were 
exempt. 

8.  1770.  passed  Senate  October  11.  1851. 
Pending  In  House 

Personnel  scJactton:  Authorizes  the  Cttrtt 
aemjB  OoBMnlastnw  to  maSteeartatn  cbangaa 
In  Its  operattaoB  which  will  provkle  a  more 
effective  method  of  abaction  of  persons  for 
poaitlans  in  the  competttlre  etni  servloa,  aa- 
tahllsh  standards  for  personnel  operatkma. 
sod  provide  a  systetnatle  transfer  p!an  for 
Federal  employees. 

8.  113o.  passed  Senate  October  18,  1851. 
Pending  m  House. 

Tra.aarer  Government  Jobs:  Autb^n-iaes  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  transfer 
over  a  period  of  3  years  50.000  Government 
positions  now  located  within  20  miles  of  the 
White  Hotiae  to  locations  beyond  150  miles 
from  the  White  ELouse.  under  a  permanent 
decentralisation  program.  Not  more  than  50 
poaltloas  in  any  one  agency  may  be  uana- 
ferred  unless  approval  is  obtained  from  the 
proper  Senate  and  Hotiae  commit tece. 

S  2251.  passed  Senate  October  19.  1951. 
Pending  in  Hou»e. 

Additional  Judgeshlpw:  Provides  for  the 
creation  of  2  additional  circuit  court  Judge- 
ships and  18  permitnent  and  3  temporary 
district  court  judgeships  aa  follo'vs:  Or.» 
circuit  court  Judgeship  fr.T  the  fifth  circuit 
»nd  one  for  the  ninth  circuit:  permanerst 
district  court  Judgeships  for  (a;  the  soutbera 


dutrlct  of  California.  (b>  Colorado.  (e>  Dela- 
ware, (d)  tbe  southern  district  of  Plorlda, 
(ei  tbe  northern  dutrlct  of  Oaorgia,  (f)  the 
northern  and  southern  dlstrMa  of  Indiana, 
(g)  Nevada,  (hi  the  eastam,  middle,  and 
western  dutrtcts  of  North  Carolina,  (i)  the 
northern  dUtxlct  of  Ohio.  (J)  tbe  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  (k)  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  (It  the  eastern  district  of 
Taxaa.  (m)  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia, 
(n)  the  westain  district  of  Washington,  and 
(ol  Alaska  The  present  temporary  Judge- 
for  the  southern  district  of  Tnas,  the 
and  <veatern  districts  of  Mlaaoort  and 
the  aortherr.  and  southern  dlatrlcts  of  Weet 
Virginia  are  made  permanent.  One  tempo- 
rary Judgeship  i9  authorized  for  Arizona  and 
two  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
Other  provisions  include  authority  for  tbe 
President  to  appoint  ailiHiooal  Judges  when 
a  Judge  eligible  to  retire  for  disability  does 
not  do  so.  and  deetgnstee  certain  places  for 
the  noldlng  of  eourt. 

S.  12M.  paaeed  Sexiate  October  8.  1861. 
Pending  In  Houae. 

Increase  narcotics  !sw  penalties:  Provides 
more  stringent  penalties  for  violations  of 
laws  relating  to  narcotics  and  marihuana  by 
flzlng  Butzlmuir.  fine  of  83.000  for  each  of- 
fense with  minimum  and  maximum  prison 
t«n-is  of  from  2  to  5  years  for  first  offense, 
5  to  10  years  for  second  offense,  and  10  to 
30  years  fcr  third  offense  with  no  probation 
or  suspension  of  sentence  after  the  first  con- 
viction. 

Public  Law  3S5  (H.  R.  S490),  approved 
November  2,  1851. 

Immigration — Itatu  raliza  tion 

AdmlMlan  of  aliens:  Kxtenda  for  12  months 
from  date  of  enactment  the  {>erlod  for  admis- 
sion of  alien  spouses  or  unmarried  minor 
children  of  ctticens  of  tbe  United  States  who 
are  members  of  tbe  Armed  Forces,  and  waives 
r^xlal  InadmlsalbUity  as  a  cause  for  exclusion. 
In  the  cases  of  alien  spouses  tbe  marriage 
must  have  taken  place  before  12  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Public  Law  6  (H.  R.  1080  >,  approved  IXarch 
19,  1951. 

Japanese  evacuation  clalnos:  Tbe  Evacua- 
tion Claims  Act  of  1848  was  enacted  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  determine, 
according  to  law,  any  claim  by  persons  of 
Japacsee  ancestry  against  the  United  States 
for  kisses  due  to  their  forced  evaciiation  from 
tbe  west  coast.  Alaska,  or  Hawaii  during 
World  War  11.  A  total  of  24.684  claims  have 
been  filed  against  tbe  Government  amount- 
ing to  in  excess  of  8130.000.000.  This  new 
law  permits  the  Attorney  General  to  effect 
compromise  settlements  not  exceeding  82.500 
per  claim,  with  the  purpose  of  more  rapidly 
disposing  ot  a  large  majority  of  the  13,915 
claims  for  amounts  up  to  82,500,  and  a 
portion  of  the  3J)0ft  claims  for  amounts  t>e- 
tween  13.500  and  85.000.  Tbe  original  act 
reqtilred  the  Attorney  General  to  make  a 
formal,  regular,  and  final  judgment  of  each 
claim  and  a  more  expeditious  method  of 
handling  became  neceaaary  because  of  the 
unexpected  large  number  of  claims. 

Public  Law  116  (H.  R.  3142).  approved 
August  17,  1851. 

Modification  of  deportation-Immigration 
provisions.  Requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  remove  bar  against  certain  involuntary 
membership  in  subversive  organizations  by 
clarifying  the  Interpretation  of  tbe  act 
of  1918,  as  amended,  relating  to  exclusion 
and  deportation  of  subversive  classes  of 
aliens.  The  act  of  1918,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  1840.  excluded  from  the  United  States 
i.llens  who  were  or  have  been  members  of  or 
aflliated  with  any  organization,  association, 
society,  or  group  that  believes  in,  advises, 
advocates,  or  teaches  certain  subvenlve  doc- 
trines. T.nereafter,  section  22  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  added  to  tbe  excludable 
el  asses  of  alletis  tboee  who  are  or  were  mem- 
bers of.  or  affiliated  with,  the  Commimlst 


Pafty,  the  Communist  Political  Aseociatlon. 
or  >  other  totalitarian  parties.  The  new 
lai^  directs  the  Attorney  GenertJ  to 
prolrtde  by  regulation  that  the  terms 
"members  of  and  "afflliated  with"  shall 
include  only  membership  or  affiliation 
which  is  or  was  voluntary,  and  shall  nsTt  In- 
clutie  membership  or  affUiatton  whicb  is  or 
wai  solely  (a)  when  under  16  years  cf  age, 
(b|  by  ojjeratlon  of  law,  or  (c)  for  pur- 
podes  of  obtaining  employment,  food  rt  tions. 
or  other  essentials  of  living 

Public  Law  14  (H  R  2339) .  approved  March 
28.  1961. 

taasports — Cltisenshlp:  Provides  th:it  the 
stalute  of  limitations  applicable  to  viola- 
tloiu  of  the  passport  laws  and  the  Isirs  re- 
lating to  tbe  falsification  of  citizetuhlp  be 
extended  to  10  years  instead  of  tbe  3  years 
un<icr  the  existing  law. 

tfPubllc  Law  65  (H.  R.  2396),  apjiroved 
Jute  30.  1861. 

Displaced  p>er8onsr  Amen<te  the  DisjMaced 
Pefsons  Act  of  1848.  as  amended,  to  (u)  ex- 
tei)d  to  December  31.  1051,  tbe  termination 
dafe  for  the  issuance  of  visas  for  e  igible 
dlAilaced  persons:  (b)  extend  to  June  30, 
18a3,  the  terminal  date  of  the  period  curing 
wtach  5.0C0  nonquota  visas  can  be  Issued 
to  ^eligible  displaced  orphans. 

fubllc  Law  60  (H.  R.  3576),  approved  Juhd 
28.;  1951. 

▲lien  detention  facilities:  Authorizes  the 
At^rney  General  to  establish  facilitit-s  for 
th8  detention  of  aliens  who  are  illegally  in 

3  United  States  and  subject  to  deport  ition. 
.  1932.  passed  October  19.  1951.  l^end- 
in  House, 
liestore  citizenship;  Enables  those  persons 
wlao  lost  their  United  States  citizenship  by 
reason  of  voting  in  a  political  election  or 
plebiscite  in  Italy  on  June  2,  1946,  or  on 
AprU  18,  1948.  to  regain  it.  The  Uw  will 
no4  permit  rcii^tatement  if  citlzenahi])  baa 
befn  lost  for  any  other  reason.  Those  (;uali- 
ficA  to  regain  American  citizenship  under 
this  act  must  take  an  oath,  within  2  years 
after  enactment,  that  they  have  done  uoth- 
to  i»^omote  the  cause  of  conununism. 
roximately  3.000  former  American  dti- 
are  affected  by  this  act. 
»ublic  Law  114  (H.  R.  400),  appioved 
Ai|g\ist  16.  1961. 

t  Natural  resources  and  reclamation 
entral  Arizona  project:  Authorizes  con- 
stifuctlon  (but  prohibits  during  present  na- 
il emergency  any  appropriation  or  con- 
iction)  of  the  central  Arizona  projeirt  at 
fdge  Canyon  on  Colorado  River  in  north- 
Stem  Arizona,  which  includes:  (a)  a  dam 
incidental  works  at  Bridge  Canyon:  (b) 
cettaln  necessary  appurtenant  dams  and  in- 
cidental works  which  will  effectuate  coordl- 
nsilon  with  other  Federal  power  projects  on 
the  Colorado  or  its  tributaries;  (c)  a  related 
system  of  canals  for  diverting  the  waters  of 
th^  Colorado  River  to  needed  p>oints  which 
ca|i  be  served  by  the  project;  (d)  power  gen- 
erating and  related  transmission  equipment 
fot  the  production  and  transmission  of  elec- 
trical energy  to  various  points  in  tbe  South- 
w*t;  (e)  flood  control  and  related  purposes. 
$.  75.  passed  Senate,  50  to  28,  June  5.  195L 
Peliding  In  House. 

ponserve  oil  and  gas:  Authorizes  the  ex- 
tejision  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate  com- 
patt  to  conserve  oil  and  gas  fcr  a  period  of  4 
yeirs  to  September  1.  1955.  Tbe  purpose  of 
the  compact  is  to  conserve  petroleum  re- 
so  trees,  prevent  their  waste,  and  aid  the 
in  lustry  to  achieve  a  relatively  stable  sltxia- 
tlc  n.  The  act  does  not  authorize  the  slgna- 
tofy  States  to  limit  the  production  of  oil  or 
gnk  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  or  fixing 
tbf  price,  or  to  create  or  perpetuate  monop- 
oly, or  to  promote  regimentation.  The  orlgi- 
nii  compact  was  entered  into  by  six  Statea 
in  1935.  and  20  States  now  participate. 

fublic  Law  128  (S.  J.  Res.  42),  approved 
August  28.  1961, 
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Duck  stamp  ftmd:  .^mendf  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  1934  to  permit  15 
percent  of  the  migratoiy  Mrd  oonacrvation 
fund  (duck  stasBll  f«MI)  to  be  ttsed  for  ec- 
forcement  and  administrative  ptupoees  and 
85  percent  for  other  purposes  of  the  act. 
Bdatlng  law  provided  that  Flsb  and  Wildlife 
Sell  tee  may  use  90  percent  of  tbe  ftind  for 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  derelopoMnt 
of  wildlife  refugee  and  10  percent  for  eo- 
foreement  and  admlnlatratton. 

Public  Law  182  (8.  SOO).  approved  October 
30.  1961. 

AMeaament — mining  claims:  Ameodi  baak 
Uw  (sec.  2324.  Rev.  SUt.)  by  changlnf  tbe 
year  during  which  aaeeaament  work  is  to  be 
performed  from  the  13-mooth  period  begin- 
ning on  the  1st  of  July  each  calendar 
year  to  the  13-niontb  period  beginning  <m 
November  1.  Aaaessment  work  required  to 
be  performed  on  mining  claims  dtirlng  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1850.  may  be  per- 
formed during  the  additional  4-nxnith  pe- 
riod ending  on  November  1,  1851. 

8. 1726.  passed  SenaU  June  26. 1951.  Pend- 
ing in  House. 

State-owned  Unds:  «naWaa  the  SUte  ol 
Arizona  to  develop  public  lands  by  removing 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Arizona  Knabling  Act.  Permiu 
oil  and  gas  leases  to  run  for  as  kiog  as  oil  and 
gas  Is  produced  in  paying  quantttleB  after 
the  primary  term  ot  not  more  than  30  years; 
reserves  a  royalty  to  the  State  of  not  Isea 
than  1214  percent  of  production:  and  ex- 
tends the  exemption  from  the  restrictions 
contained  In  the  original  enabling  act  which 
now  applies  to  agricultural  and  graxlag  lands 
to  also  Include  commercial  and  *  "~ 


PubUcfLaw  44  (8.  108).  •Pfraw^  June  2. 
1»51. 

CtaBBd  Canyoo-ecenlc  views:  Provides  pro- 
taeCtOB  to  scenic  valnes  by  directing  that  on 
CTTt**"  landa  along  tbe  Grand  Canyon  Park 
Sooth  Approach  Road  tbe  rights  of  loeatora 
of  subsequently  filed  mining  claims  would 
be  limited  to  minerals,  and  title  to  the  sur- 
face would  remain  with  the  United  States; 
UK  of  the  surface  by  the  locator  would  be 
iMtricted  to  the  needs  fw  mining  purposes. 
the  timber  cutting  would  be  subject  to  na- 
tional forest  timber  cutting  rules. 

Public  Law  77  (8.  109).  approved  July  12. 
1951. 

Power  facilities  in  Tenneaaee:  Antbortees 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  faculties  for  generating  hydroeletttia 
power  at  Cheatham  Dam  on  tbe  Cumt>er- 
land  River  in  Tenneaaee  at  a  cost  of  $18,- 
200.000. 

S.  97,  passed  Senate  October  1. 1951.  Pend- 
ing in  HouM. 

Social  welfare 

Public  health  units:  Amends  tlie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  tuthortzlng  the  ea- 
tabllshment  and  maintenance  cf  local  pub- 
lic health  units  under  approved  State ^ans, 
aided  by  Federal  grants,  and  administered 
by  tbe  Stirgeon  General  to  provide  tba  fol- 
lowing basic  servlcea  (a)  gather  vttel  »ta- 
tlstics;  (b)  control  and  prevent  eooimunl- 
cable  and  chronic  diseases;  (c)  Improve  san- 
itation methods:  (d)  provide  laboratory  serv- 
lcea for  dtar'"***  and  eiamtnatloo;  (e)  aid 
In  maternal  and  child  health  care;  (f )  pro- 
vide eource  for  health  education. 

S.  445.  passed  Senate.  38  to  S5,  March  16, 
1951.    Pending  In  House. 

iQCieaae  aid  to  aged:  Autborlaes  an  In- 
ciaaae  in  the  Federal  share  payment  to  States 
for  the  Sid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dlaabled 
by  83  per  month  bringing  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  833  per  month:  and  83  a  month 
for  each  dependent  chUd  bringing  the  Fed- 
eral payment  to  $18  per  mcmtb.  T*e  pro- 
vteion  was  made  throv^  an  amendment 
(by  McFsKLawo)  to  a  MU  excluding  dlacharge 
or  Indebtcdnes  from  groes  Income  for  tax 
purpoaea. 


H  R  2416  passed  Senate  July  19.  1951. 
Pending    in    House. 

Union  elections:  Author  I  ass  dtoeaatiaa- 
ance  of  mandatory  election  proeedare  In 
leafhtng  union-abop  agrvenanta.  bat  pro- 
vUlee  that  a  labor  organlaatkm  aball  not 
be  authortaed  to  conclude  a  iinlnM  abnp 
agreement  nnlses  within  the  piet'eding  12- 
mooth  period,  it  has  received  notice  from 
tbe  NatloDAl  Labor  Relauons  Board  that  it 
la  In  :ull  oompltonoe  with  section  9  (non- 
Oommonlat  afldavlt  reqatreoMoti  of  the 
Labor  ReUtioaa  Act.  Msitdatery  Section  U 
ruiccamrj  If  30  pcrocDt  or  more  of  tba  em- 
ployeea  In  a  bargaining  unit  dleapproee  a 
unkm-ahop  agrcaaaent  and  preeent  a  peti- 
tion. 

PubUc  Law  IJB  (8.  IMB).  apfcovad  Qeto- 
bar  33.  1851. 

SAoot  construction:  Provides  that  no  re- 
duction aliiiMril  be  made  for  prior  ooostruc- 
tlon  under  WPA.  PWA.  or  NYA  programs  In 
determining  tbe  amount  which  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  to  receive  for  echool- 
coQstruetlon  purpoaea.  Existing  law  (PubUc 
Law  815.  81st  Cong  J  authorlasd  funds  for 
construction  but  allowed  deductions  for 
work  completad  after  June  30i  USB.  with 
Federal  sssiatance. 

S.  708.  paaeed  Senate  Atvoat  27.  1851. 
pendtng  In  House. 

ff»»«t*»«*^  and  Arapaho  Tribes :  Extends  for 
an  additional  5  years  the  authority  to  make 
a  eanilsniiiial  per  capita  distrfbiition  of  two- 
thirds  of  tbe  tniat  funds  at  the  Shoabcme 
and  Arapaho  Tribea  and  permits  earnings 
and  Ineaaaa  from  oil  royaltlea.  and  income 
tTvm  all  otber  eourccs.  to  be  available  for 
distnbutkm. 

Public  Law  133  (&  050).  approved  Augnrt 
30.  1951. 

Menominee  Indian  pa3rments:  Dtrecta  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  8150  to  each 
ot  tbe  3.000  Menominee  Indiana,  tbe  funds 
to  be  withdrawn  from  that  portlaci  of  trttsJ 
funds  now  In  tbe  Treasury  liearlng  iataraat 
at  5  percent.  Payments  come  from  fmdi 
derived  from  logging  and  aavnnill  operations 
and  from  a  Judgment  for  88.500  AW  made 
by  the  Court  at  Oalms  to  this  tribe. 

Public  Law  118  (H.  R.  3113).  approved 
August  20.  1951. 

Ute  Indian  payments:  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  distribute  to  the  Ute 
Indians  81,000  per  capita,  and  the  tribal 
councU  to  use  about  85j80OjDO0  over  a  3-year 
period  for  a  rehabOttatkm  program.  Funds 
are  to  onne  from  a  judgment  of  831.400,216 
awarded  tbe  tribe  i^alnst  the  United  States 
In  payment  for  II.TSOJOOO  acres  aS  land  taken 
from  them,  but  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Judgment  sum  plus  certain  other  trust 
funds  totaling  about  840.000  may  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Public  Law  120  (H.  R.  379->).  ^vroved 
Almost  31.  1961. 

irntaii  of  prlaaoen:  ProvMea  thai  a  Fed- 
eral prlaoner  who  has  served  bis  sentence, 
less  good-time  deductiaoa.  ttaall  be  released 
unoondttkmally  if  there  remains  leas  than 
180  daya  to  ame  tmder  the  maximum  term 
or  terms  of  his  sentence. 

PubUc  Law  02  (H.  R.  2034),  approved 
June  29.  1951. 

Modify  parole  laws:  Amends  the  Criminal 
Code  (sec.  4203,  Utle  15)  to  (a)  permit  tbe 
puoie  oC  pilsiHiin  sinlng  a  term  or  tarmaoC 
of«r  lao  days  Instead  oi  Itaniting  pacola  to 
oflxDders  committed  for  more  than  1  year 
as  under  t  .c  present  statute;  (b)  provide 
that  prlaaocrs  sentenced  to  terms  of  over 
45  yeata  saay  be  considered  for  parole  after 
servii^  15  years;  (c)  izkclodaa  yottth  oOenders 
uxMler  tbe  evrmptkm  now  provided^far  Ju- 
venile delinqoesKta.  TUtslliig  law  provides 
that  a  Federal  prtaaaar  asrvtsg  a  term  or 
tcrsM  cC  oTcr  1  jear  maj  ba  paroled  after 
serving  one-third  at  hla  term  or  15  years,  at 
a  life  sentence. 

Public  Law  98  (H.  R.  3455).  approved  July 

31.  1961. 


Rehabilitate  prisoners;  Auihonaes  the  At- 
torney General,  in  his  discretion,  to  make 
loans  not  ttrneillng  8150  to  Federal  prisoners 
out  of  commlmary  funds  to  be  sectired  by 
tbe  panonal  noto  of  tbe  prisoner  and  to  be 
repaid  ■snsittitj  with  interest  up  to  6  percent. 
Tbe  Attorney  General  is  also  authorized  to 
accept  glft5  or  money  btquests  for  credit  to 
tbe  I  miimlMerj  ftmd. 

8.  1365.  passed  Senate  JtUy  23.  1951.  Pend- 
ing in  Bouse. 

War  claims  in  Philippines:  Authorizes  pay- 
ment out  of  tbe  war  claims  fund  to  religious 
organisations  in  tba  Philippines  which  gave 
aid  to  American  cltiaesa  and  military  forces 
In  World  War  n  and  wboae  facilities  for  ed- 
ucational, naadtcal.  or  welfare  work  where 
destroyed. 
8.  1415.  paeeed  Senate  October  1.  1951. 
la  Houee. 

It  Amends  the 
aad  the  L'nemploy- 
it  Instvanoe  Act  to  (ai  tncrftaxe  pen- 
atotien'  and  annuitants'  benefits  by  15  per- 
cent: (bi  incraam  sarvlvors  benefits  by 
33 S  percent:  (c)  Increase  s  spoiise's  benefit 
up  to  50  poxsent  at  the  retired  employees' 
benefit  but  not  more  than  840  per  month; 
(d)  provide  <iv«r-all  guaranty  that  in  no  case 
will  a  railroad  rcttrsment  bcaeficiary  receive 
lem  than  ondar  soeial-aecurlty  program  (et 
provide  that  em|rfoyew  with  less  than  10 
years'  servlee  upon  retlremen*  are  to  be  paid 
benefits  from  the  general  social -security  sys- 
aad  with  guaranty  that  neither  railroad 
It  fund  nor  social  sscurlty  fund  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  arrangement 

Public  Law  3S4  ( H.  R.  3080) .  approved  8  30 
a.  m.  (lasts III  standard  time).  October  SO. 
1361. 

Taxation 

■emane  Act  of  1051:  Provldea  total  addi- 
tkmai  rsvcntie  of  86.091.000.000  annually 
(83,aBDjOOOjOOO  from  tadlvldnal  income  taxes. 
83.307 jnOjOOO  ftora  corporation  taxes,  and 
81.204.000.000  from  eadse  taxes)  by:  (a)  In- 
creasing individual  tneome  taxes  by  11  per- 
cent on  the  first  89J800  and  m^  percent 
above  t3jOOO.  eSaeavc  Ifovember  1.  1951:  (bt 
liii leasing  normal  eurpetattoa  tax  by  5  per- 
cent to  52  percent,  retroactive  to  April  1, 
1951,  and  limits  combined  corporate  normal 
and  excees  profits  tax  to  09  percent;  (c) 
liM  leeeing  aseiae  taxea  on  aleoboUc  bever- 
^aa.  emT%tng  tobaceo.  gaaoahia.  atatomoblles, 

marbfTMs  aad  eaeuBm  ilaaiieia.  til  elective 
Movsc^Mr  1,  1961:  (d)  Imposlne  s  new  10- 
pereept  tax  on  all  money  wagered  and  a  850 
occupational  tax  on  those  MOgaged  in  wager- 
ing but  parlmatuel  Installations  are  ex- 
empt; (e)  subjecting  a  percentage  of  tbe 
taeoms  of  mnkual  aavtngs  banks  and  btiild- 
Ing  aad  laan  amnrUnnTii  and  the  undistrib- 
uted tncosae  of  eoopeaattvas  to  corporation 
tax.  but  petroo^e  dtvMsnds  and  re' unds  by 
rural  electric  i  umwialHna  and  certain  mu- 
tual insurance  eoanpsnleB  are  exempted:  if) 
BkOdifytng  |niii1s>isis  of  the  corporate  exceas- 
ptoftti  tax  by  kuwarlag  the  present  85-pcr- 
•sot  eaampt  base  to  33  percent  of  the  sver- 
age  ntraingit  of  the  beet  8  out  of  the  4-year 
period  1M8  tbroogh  1949.  but  allowing  spe- 
dtf  baedrtdp  exemptions  for  certain  newer 
cwpoTatlesw  whose  eariungs  in  the  base  pe- 
riod were  low  and  setting  effective  date  as 
July  1.  1951:  (g)  increasing  tbe  rate  on  long- 
term  capital  gains  1  percent  to  26  percent 
f*»^»*"f  eoal  royalty  Income  for  capital - 


Tbe  law  reduces  revenue  yields  by  :  (a) 
1 1 II  leasing  sasae  percect^e  depletion  rates 
and  extending  depletion  allowances  to  cover 
coaL  asbeetns.  sand,  gravel,  sodium  chloride; 

(b)  providtng  aooae  Ineoaae-splltting  advan- 
tages for  an  aaamrrled  head  of  bousebold: 

(c)  taxing  owaar  oi  an  interest  In  a  (amily 
partnership  regardless  of  the  method  of  ac- 
qtilaition;  (d)  providing  that  proceeds  from 
sale  oi  a  residence  shall  not  he  treated  as 
tn^^^piTv  except  as  It  exceeds  tbe   purchase 
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price  at  •  n*w  r««td<nce.  <«>  rmwrtn^  pr«B- 
ect  limtt  of  5  percent  on  dedwrtioos  fc^ 
mMtlcal  iipiiiiw  for  t*x|MiTiers  63  r««r»  of 
i««  or  over.  i  f )  allowing  rc«ru;«r  MDO  exemp* 
ttoa  to  be  t«ke»  for  a»pd»<HiBtt  «li 
ta«B  M«  lea*  tlhu  MBO  pmr  fmr,  it) 
tti^n*»>f  to  'Januanr  1.  ISM.  the 
OMBptlan  from  tacon*  tax  or  tbe'iMiy  of 
iiwitmi  oC  itM  Aiuwfdl  Borcea  eM-rtn^  !n 
Eo(««:  ih)  abattac  mtxf  tnaoaaa  tac  tftat 
may  bm  due  from  a  airmber  of  the  AnuMl 
Poroee  who  died  In  mmm.  or  who  la  bM- 
pttaliaed  aa  a  reaait  of  jbwuda.  U)  pnrWm 
that  no  State  niky  h#  Aiprtved  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  paylaenfl  bacauae  o7  State  law 
whH^  permits  pobllc  aeeeaa  to  Uata  ctta> 
Mkmea  of  pentoa  rg««lvlii<  sMCh  ■•- 
If  the  State  law  ptotatiMta  the  tm 
i3t  maetk  tii^w  nia>1<i  toe  oaaua«rcial  or  po- 
litical purpoeae. 

PuMie  Lev  m  fH-  R  447SK  apfMrored 
a:OT  p.  m..  Ottohtr  30.  19S1 

■Kcaa  protta:  KitaiMli  the  tlBie  for  cor- 
poratfcma  to  Sle  exee—  praats  tax  atate- 
aMBta  from  September  IS  to  Ho»amb»i  15. 
IMl:  franta  Sttiataiy  oC  Tieaimy  tiihpma 
tn  eaaca  iBvolTtoc  the  denial  «r  revo- 
of  luditclal  ideokoi  penolts. 

9fMKbt  IMW  148  m.  m.  40U).  aivrovMl 
September  14.  I9S1. 

Tax  csemptloB:  BMbpCa  gate  nallaed 
from  iBTOtuntary  omverataB  of  ptoperty 
from  ineuac  tax  vbere  Hi  taxpnyor  pur- 
chaaaa  replneaaaeDt  property  btfore  he  re- 
eetvea  the  ptocaada  from  the  converted  prof»- 
erty;  or  (2)  where  a  part  cd  the  ptoceeda 
froaa  tt»  wmvwlied  property  la  «Hd  to  pay 
off  Ma  ludiblidiiwi:  and  (3)  eHitnatea  pres- 
•Mt  raqwIrcBHnt  that  proceeds  from  the  coo- 
varted  property  must  be  traced  into  tbe  re- 
plarement  p»opeiiy. 

Pnbtlc  Lav  3S1  iH  R.  SSM).  approved 
October  31.  1951. 

i  copper  tax:  Siapeada  the  *  eenta- 
tnipart  tax  on  etvpei 
iBf  ores  and  eonceiitruaa,  and  the  S< 
a-pc>jsd  tax  OB  varkms  arttdea  containing 
copper  ro  long  aa  the  averaga  monthly  mar- 
ket prtc3  c^  coppv  iB  M  cents  or  mart;  a 
The  tax  soipeaakm  appUaa  to  artl* 
(or  coomxmption.  or  withdrawn 
for  coiteumptton  during  the 
pcftod  beginning  April  1.  l»Sl.  and  rndinc 
15.  1853.  or  at  the  end  of  the  prea- 
f.  but  tf  during  thnt  period  the 
■  HI  ami  market  prtee  at  eioctratyUc  ecqpper. 
deUvered  Connecticut  Valley,  has  been  be- 
low M  cents  per  pound  (or  one  calendar 
month,  the  TarUT  OommlsBlon.  within  15 
days  after  the  end  of  that  month.  idiaU  ad- 
▼lae  the  President,  and  the  Prealdent  shall 
by  p^octoaMdon.  not  later  than  20  days 
altar  he  has  been  adrtaed.  revoke  Uie  tax 
suspenalou. 

Pubttc  Uiw  38  <H  R.  333«).  approved  ICay 
22.  1951. 

8a  Tings  bonds  AutbortSM  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treajiurr  to  provide  a  convenient 
method  or  handling  the  mattalty  of  series  S 
United  States  bends  by  ^ther  (a)  paying 
holder  cash  accordinjf  to  The  original  tcrma 
of  the  ccntract:  or  ib)  permitting  holder  to 
retain  present  bond  ■up  to  an  adduloaal  10 
years  ."ifter  original  maturity  at  the  aame  rate 
oT  interest:  or  ci  permltilnsi;  holder  to  ex- 
change bond  for  a  curr.-:.*  .■.come  savtnga 
bond  of  aeriei  G  in  auth-  r'.zt^t;  denoodMl* 
tlons 

Public  Law  12  (H  R  2268  .  approved  March 
26,  1951. 

OasoUne  tax  deducilo.-.  Permits  gasoline 
oonaumen  to  deduct  for  Federal  income-tax 
purp<^»e8.  begtnnJr.ir  in  the  1951  tax  year. 
State  taxes  en  |ta*o.iD«  or  other  motor -vehi- 
cle i^Mia  Iwpnwil  OB  wtiolwilers  and  pa&sed 

Piih'ic  Law  29   iH    E    I2ei.  apxproved  May 

12    195i 

Military  glf?  !mp»jrtatSon :  Kxtenda  for  2 
years  '^.c  .»■.■'.■  ■-••.'■."'■.  ^•-«''n  !'■-  -' <•  r.n b- ■■  •  '  •'  '.h»» 
Armed  i'-.:-'"^  i  ■■.-:-■.  .i';i-  :.--  •  ,  -*  ■  ■.  :  r.  r,-  r  a 
fide  gixu.  not  eaceadlng  IM  w  vaitie,  with- 


of  oMtraiM  dutlea.  ehargas.  or 
or  tntcmal  revenue  tasaa. 

Fablic  Law  I  (H  R  2141  >.  approved  ^b- 
raarr  21    1951. 

Refund  estate  tana:  Bttends  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1952.  the  aothortty  to  refund  any 
additional  Federal  estate  tax  overpaid,  if 
tlM  oeMpayment  resulted  from  the  tax  ax- 
empMon  of  members  of  the  Armed  Poroea 
who  were  killed  in  acUon  or  who  died  of 
woonds  or  dtaeaae  Inctnred  in  line  of  duty 
between  December  7.  1041,  and  January  1, 
1»47 

Pt:bHc  Law  34  (H.  R.  9654).  apfvoved  May 
17.  1951. 

Suspend  scrap  tax:  Continues  suspension 
for  another  jrear  until  June  30.  1952.  of  the 
bgaport  tax  on  acrap  metal  which  ranges  from 
37  s,  centa  per  ton  on  ferrous  to  three-quar- 
ters cent  per  pound  on  zinc,  90  cents  per 
pound  on  magnesium  2i,  cents  per  pound  on 
lead,  t  eanta  per  pound  on  copper,  and  IV^ 
centa  pa*  pound  on  aluminum. 

Public  Law  M  (H.  R.  3181 ) .  approved  June 
SO    1951 

gift  tax  changea:  Clarifies  and 
ootain  proviaians  of  estate  and 
gift  tax  laws.  relaUag  to  the  power  to  dater- 
mine  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of 
another  shall  be  dlspmsed  by  repealii^  cer- 
tain technical  provisions  enacted  in  1943.  and 
estalrtishes  standards  on  rulea  to  determine 
taxabiUty. 

Public  Law  58  (H.  R.  aOgi).  approved  June 
28.  1951. 

Admlasion  tax  exemption:  Exempts  mem- 
bers of  Armed  Vtecaa  from  Federal  admls- 
rions  tax  when  admitted  ftee  of  charge  to 
sporting  events,  moving-picture  theaters,  or 
any  other  {dace  subject  to  admissions  tax. 

PubUc  Law  124  tH.  R.  4601).  approved 
August  24.  1951. 

Panama  Canal  income  tax:  Eliminates  the 
retroactive  provision  of  the  19'0  Revenue  Act 
afiecting  I>dcral  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone  by  making  the  tax  apply  to  compensa- 
tion received  in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1950.  instead  o(  beginning  De- 
cember 31.  1949 

PubUc  Law  83  (H.  R.  3804),  approved  July 
23    1951. 

Transfw  of  distilled  spirits:  Permits  any 
neccHvy  national  emergency  transfers  of 
dlstined  sptrits  and  allows  heretofore  au- 
thorixed  tax-free  removals  to  be  made  to  and 
from  Industrial  alcohol  establishments  if  the 
spiriu  are  160  proof:  provides  that  upon  such 
tranafer  any  liens  for  sales  or  otherwise  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  premises  of  the  trans- 
feree, except  where  spiMts  are  transferred  to 
an  internal  reveni:e  bonded  war^otise:  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  tempo- 
rarily to  exempt  proprietors  of  distilleries 
from  statutory  requirements  except  payment 
of  taxes 

Public  Law  76  (H.  J.  Res,  73).  ajqjroved 
J.'ly  II.  1951. 

Tax  on  blended  whiskies:  Exempts  from 
rectification  tax  blended  whiskies  and 
orandias  not  tuider  80  proof;  existing  exemp- 
tion limited  to  whiskies  and  brandies  not 
under  90  proof. 

Public  Law  161  (R.  R.  2745).  approved 
October  10.  1051. 

TrsntaportaXton  and  communtcattona 
LOBgHrange  shipping  Amends  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  19S6.  to  extend  aid  and 
provide  Incentlvea  for  expansion  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  by:  (a) 
grantlag  unanbsMlaed  and  aubatdlaed  ship. 
ping  operators  the  prtvlMga  of  accelerated 
amortteatlon  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  10  per- 
cent of  the  adjtisted  tax  baala  of  the  veaael; 
(b)  making  available  construction-differen- 
tial subsidies  to  any  citizen  who  builds  ves- 
sels to  be  used  In  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  regcrdJesa  of 
whether  vessel  is  to  be  used  on  UMiiiillai 
trad*  rootaa;  (c)  providing  that  balancea 
due  on  a  purchase  contract  for  a  passenger 

•1  will  be  accured  by  a  first  preferred 


mongage  and.  in  caae  of  default  tn  payment, 
the  tourchaser's  obligation  will  be  dtschtfged 
by  ^irrendering  the  veaaA  and  all  rights  to 
the  Oovemment.  (In  order  to  gain  the  ben- 
eftt^  of  the  nonraoourae  loan  provisions,  the 
passenger  vessel  must  be  not  taas  than  7.000 
gro^  tons,  have  a  speed  of  not  less  than  16 
know,  accommodate  not  less  than  200  pas- 
sengers, construction  cost  be  not  less  than 
•lOjDOO.OOO.  and  be  approved  by  the  Navy 
Depfirtment);  (d)  reducing  the  minimum 
&Bfi  [from  17  to  12  years  in  determining  ob- 
soleie  vessels  for  turn-In  by  the  owner  to 
the 'Oovemment  for  an  allowance  of  credit 
l|e  applied  upon  the  purchase  of  a  new 
1  aDd  authorising  the  Government  to 
aae  obaolete  (documented  for  at  least 
)  vessels  engaged  in  domestic  tradea 
erly  allowed  only  for  vessels  engaged 
reign  trade):  <e)  allowing  unsubsldised 
line^  to  deposit  their  earnings  in  the  con- 
tlon  reserve  fund  on  a  tax -deferred 
(f)  authorizing  the  uae  of  construc- 
reserve  funds  for  reconstruction  and 
crnlxatlon  of  vessels  and  for  liquidation 
purchase  money  indebtedness:  (g)  ex- 
ing  to  veeaels  operating  on  the  Great 
the  right  to  extend  use  of  construction 
funds;  (h)  permitting  oOlcers  and 
emf^Ioyees  of  subsidized  companies  to  lie 
pai4  salaries  in  excess  of  the  present  limita- 
Uon  of  (25.000. 

Sj  241,  passed  Senate  August  31.  1961. 
Penplng  in  Hotne. 

Philippine  vessel  charters:  Authorizes  the 
Department  of  Ccxnmerce  to  extend  to  kprW 
30.  1952.  charters  of  certain  United  States 
vessels  to  private  corporations  of  the  Repub- 
lic pf  the  Philippines,  continuing  the  orig- 
inal authority  granted  during  the  Seventy- 
ninih  Congress,  which  made  United  States 
Government  \essels  avaiUble  to  the  Phillp- 
pinfs  to  replace  vessels  which  bad  been  de- 
8tra(yed  by  enemy  action  in  World  War  n. 

Public  Law  25  (H.  J.  Res.  223),  approved 
April  28.  1951. 

Q|-eat  Lakes  shipping:  PermiU  veaaels  of 
Cat^dian  registry  to  transport  iron  ore  be- 
tween the  United  States  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  during  the  1951  shipping  season.  The 
nuiiber  of  available  ore  carriers  in  the  Amer- 
fieet  is  insuAcient  to  handle  the  ore 
inds  of  United  States  steel  mills. 
ibllc  Law  15  iS.  683).  approved  March 
1951. 

far-risk  Insurance:  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
Commerce  to  provide  war-risk  insur- 
(or  aircraft,  air  cargo,  aircraft  crews. 
persona  transported  by  air.  when  such 
ice  cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
tenlis  from  commercial  insurance  companies. 
Thll  authority  may  be  exercised  only  with 
the  ^pproval  of  the  President  and  after  con- 
sultation with  Interested  Federal  agencies  aa 
thejPreaident  may  require.  Expires  5  years 
from  date  of  enactment. 

P  iblic  Law  47  (S.  435).  approved  June  14. 
195; . 

A  aakan  airports :  Permits  the  Secretary  of 
Con  merce  to  lease  real  esUte  belonging  to 
pubic  airports  in  Alaska  for  periods  o(  20 
yeaji  for  purpoaes  of  erecting  structures 
nea  saary  to  the  operation  of  such  airports. 
PibUc  Law  160  (S.  1183).  approved  Octo- 
ber ilO.  1951. 

Wbter  transportation  to  Alaska:   Extends 

untt  June  30.  1963.  authority  for  Can^lian- 

flagjvMaaU  to  transport  passengers  br  ween 

\j.  Alaska,  and  other  points  In  A/iska. 

Balnea.  Alaska,  and  other  points  In 

•wl  passengers  and  merchandise  be- 

Hyder.   Alaska,   and   other   points   In 

ca.   or   the   continental   United   States. 

elthkr  directly  or  via  a  foreign  port. 

Pi  iblic  Law  55  (H.  R.  167).  approved  Jtme 

Viaael  transfers:  ProhlblU  transfer  of 
shtpl  owned  or  partly  owned  by  a  citlxen 
Of  ^corporation  of  the  United  States  to 
fore  gn-flag  registry  without  prior  approval 
of  t  le  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  I  efense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Sute  i  te 
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must  pass  upon  ail  requests  to  seU.  mortgage, 
or  agree  to  sell  or  moitgage  any  vessel  or  any 
tntorest  therein  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  any  person  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea. 

8  1704.  passed  Senate  July  23.  1951.  Pend- 
ing in  House. 

Motor  Carrier  Claims  rnmiillMifin  Ex- 
tends the  termination  date  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Claims  Commtsaton  to  Jtme  30.  1068. 
or  until  such  time  aa  the  final  report  is  made 
to  Congreas  on  all  claims  filed.  This  Com- 
mlaslon  was  eatabUahed  in  1948  to  hear  and 
determine  existing  claims  by  n\otor -carrier 
transportation  systems  (or  Ic 
agea  sustained  by  them  aa  a  result  of  i 
operation,  and  use  of  their  properties  during 
World  War  n. 

Public  Law  75  (8.  1042),  apprpved  July  11, 
1951. 

Communications  Act  changes:  Amends  the 
doaununlSBtlons  Act  of  1934  to  clarify  exist- 
ing law  and  remove  certain  ambiguities:  sep- 
arate the  Judicial  and  proee^utory  functions 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission: 
reorganize  the  administrative  set-up  ct  the 
Commission.  The  original  bill  was  a  Sen- 
ate measure.  S.  658.  but  the  Senate  also  sub- 
sequently added  the  provisions  to  a  House 
bill  which  merely  authorlaed  the  Conunls- 
sion  to  purchase  land  for  the  conatructloe  of 
buildings  for  monitoring  and  research  ac- 
Uvities. 

S.  658  (H.  R.  1730).  passed  Senate  March 
12.  1951.     Pending  in  House. 

Kavigatlonal  aids:  Authorlxes  the  Coast 
Guard  to  install  and  maintain  navigational 
aids  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
iFl&nds.  and  beyond  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  wherever  naval 
an  t  military  bases  are  located  or  where  such 
aids  to  navigation  were  established  prior  to 
June  26.  1948. 

Public  Law  52  (S.  1035).  approved  Jime 
22.  1951. 

Air  mail  subsidy  separation:  Separates 
payment  for  the  transport  of  domestic  and 
foreign  mall  on  United  States  airlines  from 
subsidy  payments  to  airlines  by  providing: 
(a)  that  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  domes- 
tic mail  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  payment 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General;  (b)  the 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  American  mail  des- 
tined for  delivery  abroad  shall  be  fixed  by 
and  paid  by  the  Postmaster  General:  (c)  that 
the  amount  of  subsidy  to  airlines  carrying 
mail  both  domestically  and  foreign  shall  be 
fixed  Dy  and  paid  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Subsidy  payment  may  be  made  only 
to  eertlllcated  airlines  which  carry  mail:  each 
CHTler  mwt  berr  the  btirden  of  proving 
the  need  for  and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy; 
subsidy  contracts  may  not  be  made  for  longer 
than  5  years  with  an  airline  operating  to 
forrign  cotintries.  and  for  not  longer  than  3 
years  with  a  domestic  airline  providing  it 
repays  to  the  Oovemment  half  of  all  profita 
over  and  above  10  percent  of  its  capital 
Investment. 

8  436.  passed  Senate  September  19.  1051. 
Pending  In  House. 

Marine  reserve  fund:  Extends  for  1  year. 
until  March  31.  1952.  the  time  within  which 
deposits  In  the  cor»str\icUon  reserve  fund, 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  may  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  vessels. 

Public  Law  157  (H.  J.  Res.  333),  approved 
October  1.  1951. 

Emergency  highway  repair:  AuthorlaBS  an 
Increase  of  $10,000,000  (present  limit  U 
•5.000,000)  In  the  amount  available  under 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  as  an  emer- 
gency relief  fund  for  the  repair  of  highways 
and  bridges  damaged  by  floods  or  other 
catastrophes. 

PuWlc  Law  175  (H.  B.  5357),  approved  Oc- 
tober 15.  1951. 

Grain  transport  on  Great  Lakaa:  Author- 
iBss  ships  of  Canadian  registry  to  transport 
grain  between  United  States  ports  on  tits 
Great  Lakes  imtil  December  31,  1951. 


Public  Law  163  (H.  R.  3436),  approved  Oc- 
tobv  10.  1961. 

Safety  at  sea:  Aotborttss  the  President  to 
proclaim  certain  regulations  for  the  safe  op- 
eration and  navigation  of  United  States  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  which  were  approved  by 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea. 

Public  Law  173  (H.  R.  5013).  approved  Oc- 
tober 11.  1951. 

Transpcntation  policy:  Amends  the  policy 
section  of  the  Interstate  Coouneree  Act  to 
require  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  oonaiderlng  application  or  trans- 
fers of  certlflcatea  ahall  weigh  factors  which 
wlU  tend  to  keep  all  nKXtos  of  interstate 
transport  under  its  Jurisdiction  free  of 
racketeering,  extortion,  acts  of  tarroriam.  or 
unethical  business  practices,  and  declares 
congressional  policy  la  to  keep  intersUtte 
transportation  free  at  such  evils 

S  18QQ.  passed  Senate  October  1,  1951. 
Pending  in  Hotu«. 

Bankruptcy  Act  changes:  Amende  section 
77  (c)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a 
railroad  tn  bankruptcy  proceedings  to' finance 
purchase  of  safety  equipment  by  clarifying 
the  powers  of  the  bankruptcy  court  so  that 
it  can  direct  that  indebtednesa  certificates 
for  safety  eqtiipment  ptirchases  shall  have 
repayment  priority  over  all  existing  obliga- 
tions, or  State  or  local  taxes. 

Public  Law  194  (H.  R.  4693).  approved  Oc- 
tober 24.  1951.  ^ 
Treaties 

Double  taxation  on  estates:  BsUbUstafSS 
formal  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  contracting  nation  to  prev?nt  double 
taxation  on  the  estate  of  a  United  States 
citizen  who  was  a  resident  of  one  signatory 
country  and  domiciled  in  the  other  by  (a) 
permitting  the  amount  of  tax  due  on  the 
property  In  one  country  to  be  credited 
against  the  amount  due  on  the  same  prop- 
erty in  the  other  country;  (b)  but  no  credit 
may  be  estabHshed  in  excess  of  the  amount 
actually  paid  to  the  country  in  which  the 
property  Is  situated:  and  (ci  where  the 
United  States  estate  tax  is  due  solely  to  dtl- 
senship.  full  credit  for  all  estate  taxes  en 
property  situated  in  other  countries  must 
be  allowed.  Regulations  governing  the  im- 
position of  estate  taxes  relating  to  citizen- 
ship, domicile,  residence,  and  situs  of  prop- 
erty are  agreed  to  and  the  signatory  coun- 
tries pledge  each  other  to  lend  certain  assist- 
ance in  the  collection  of  estate  taxes. 

Executive  FF.  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  signed  April 
10.  1947;  ratified  September  17.  1951. 

Executive  R.  between  the  United  States 
and  Norway,  signed  June  13.  1949:  ratified 
September  17.  1951. 

Executive  E.  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland,  signed  September  13.  1949;  rati- 
fied September  17.  1951. 

Executive  K.  between  the  United  States 
and  Greeoa.  signed  February  20.  1950:  rati- 
fied SeptoBber  17.  1961. 

Executive  S.  betwe«3  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  aigned  May  24.  1951;  ratified 
September  17.  1951. 

Double  taxation  on  income:  btaMlalMs 
formal  agreement  between  the  Unitad  States 
and  the  contracttag  — tion  to  prevent  double 
taxation  on  th:  ti'iCMMSs  oS.  dtiams  or  oorpo- 
ratlons  of  the  respective  countrlea. 

(a)  With  respect  to  corporations.  United 
States  enterprises  in  a  treaty  country  are 
subject  to  a  tax  by  that  country  on  all  In- 
come derived  there  If  the  enterprise  has  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  treaty  coun- 
try and  a  reciprocal  policy  applies  to  treaty 
country  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  With  respect  to  individtials.  residents 
of  the  United  States  earning  Income  in  a 
treaty  country  are  subject  to  a  tax  by  that 
country  on  InccHne  earned  there  if  they  are 
In  the  treaty  country  more  than  IBS  days  out 
of  the  year  and  tf  they  work  for  other  than 
a  rssMsnt  of  tbs  UBltsd  States  and  a  recipro- 


cal policy  applies  to  residents  of  treaty  coun- 
tries earning  income  in  the  United  States. 

(e)  To  avoid  double  taxation,  the  tax  Im- 
posed on  United  States  residents  by  a  treaty 
country  for  Income  derived  there  shall  be  a 
credit  against  the  United  States  tax  on  the 
Income  of  such  residents  and  a  reciprocal 
policy  applies  to  the  treaty  country  allow- 
ing credit  for  United  States  tax  on  residents 
of  the  treaty  country  but  no  credit  may  be 
e-tabllshed  by  the  taxpayer  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  tax  actually  paid  to  the  country 
in  which  the  Income  is  earned  Reciprocal 
admlnlstrattve  assistance  between  the  coun- 
tries is  provided  to  facilitate  collection  of 
tAxes  but  extraordinary  expenses  In  collect- 
ing shall  be  borne  by  the  country  seeking  to 
ooUect. 

Executive  O  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  signed  December 
13.  J946:  ratified  September  17.  1951 

Executive  J  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand,  slcned  March  16.  1948:  rati- 
fied September  17.  1951. 

Executive  Q  between  the  United  States 
and  Norway,  signed  June  13.  1949.  ratified 
September  17.   1951. 

Executive  P  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland,  signed  September  13.  1&49  rati- 
fied September  17.  1951. 

Executive  L  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  signed  February  20.  1950;  ratified 
September   17,    1951. 

BtscuUvc  R  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aigned  June  12.  1950;  ratified  Sep- 
tember 17,  1951. 

Executive  N  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland,  signed  May  24.  1951;  rati- 
fied Septembn  17,  1951. 

ll^eteruna 

Veterans'  Insurance:  Authorizes  free  life 
Instuance  to  persons  In  the  srmed  services 
by  providing:  ta)  810.000  automatic  insur- 
ance for  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  sctive  duty  after  June  27.  1950.  with  pro- 
tection covering  period  of  active  service  plus 
lao  days  after  separation  frcxn  service,  (b) 
veterans  may  obtain  nonparticipating  Gov- 
ernment ♦eterans"  insurance  after  separation 
from  service  If  disabled  in  service  and  in- 
eligible for  a  normal  veterans'  coverage,  iind 
in  cases  of  total  disability  a  waiver  of  preml- 
vaxa  may  be  granted:  (c)  World  War  I  or  II 
insurance  poacles  may  be  continued  In  force 
by  those  in  sctive  service  or  if  such  policy 
has  been  surrendered  for  caah.  it  may  be  re- 
instated or  a  new  policy  Issued  on  the  same 
plan  and  tn  the  same  amount  without  medi- 
cal examination;  (d)  bsnsOciarles  are  limit- 
ed to  members  of  Imaiedlate  family  of  in- 
sured: (e)  mazimimi  Indemnity  to  be  paid 
in  monthly  Installments  of  892.90  each  over 
a  10-year  period  and  is  exempt  from  claims 
of  creditors  and  taxation:  (f)  application 
for  a  term  policy  up  to  110.000  may  be  made 
within  lao  days  after  discharge  at  2i>4  per- 
cent per  annum. 

Public  Law  23  (H.  R.  1),  approved  AprU 
35.  1951. 

Veterans'  education :  Clarifies  misinterpre- 
tations by  the  Vet^ans'  Administration  of 
PubUc  Law  306.  Bghty-flrst  Congress,  which 
authorlaed  fun<l8  for  education  and  training 
of  veterans,  by  declaring  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senat*  tliat:  (a)  customary  cost  of  tuition 
and  other  charges  required  by  educational 
institutions  for  training  at  veterans  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  courses  of  training 
covered  by  contract  or  other  agreement  re- 
gardlesa  our  calendar  dtn^tlon  established  or 
weekly  hoars  of  attendance  required  for  stich 
courses;  (b)  a  contract.  Including  tuition, 
fees,  or  other  charges,  for  a  course  will  be 
considered  aa  an  entity  in  determining  the 
rate  or  rates  to  be  paid  to  the  institution 
for  such  cotu^e:  (c)  any  Institution  will  be 
regarded  aa  a  ncmproftt  fastttation  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  ttas  gusarnapg  statutes 
and  t^^itrattls  regvlaticHis  of  the  Veters  ns' 
AdmlBlstratto^  relating  to  payment  of  tui- 
tion and  other  charges  If  It  is  exempt  from 
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tewtton  un<i«r  ovuOa  provMow  cl  Um  In- 
tamal  Bevcau*  Oodt,  no  nuuter  wbcn  It  wm 
c<ft1fl>d  ••  sxKli  by  tb«  BttTMM  ot  Xnuraal 
BvfMMi*:  UMl  (d  I  tHe  ntm  trtaMlihrt  la  th* 
aaoBt  raoant  contnct  toy  aay  •duMUoaal  or 
tmnlac  UMttttttton  wfcidi  taM  «B««r«tf  Into 
(MM  or  Bwr*  eoKlncts  ta  C«o  iwHonBtv*  yMra 
wlU  IM  uumKwul  «b«  rwtiiwij  ooat  ot 
taktUm. 
atoMU  BMOIutlQa  134.  adoptad  AofUrt  ST. 

1061. 

a*:  OnukU  World  War  I  Tat- 
tlM   prtvflitii   ot    ruMwlDf   ezpUinf 
S*}Mr  kvtl-pnmiam  tffrm  poUdci  <tf  Unlttd 

Oovamment   lUe   tnsiumBO*   •very  6 
wttbout  fiirtbcr  tasMattOB. 
P«*lle  Lav  101  (H.  R.  I07a>  apgtofwaa  Au- 

31.  1961. 

rates:  PUaa  the  peinlon  ratM.for 
ot  certain  wan  at  |M  a  manth  for 
tlkoae  with  TO  days  but  tew  than  90  days  acrr- 
loe  but  078  a  month  it  thej  raqulr*  aM  or 
taa  at  «M  a  maaUk  (or  90  dajs 
but  (Ue  a  Bocth  If  they  re- 
quire aid  or  attendance.  The  new  rates 
apply  to  Tetearans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War.  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Boxer 
Rebellion. 

Public  Law  106  (H.  R.  SIS),  approved  Au- 
gust 4.  1951. 

Renew  term  Insurance :  Permits  World  War 
n  vetaraas  to  rcocv  for  suoii— lis  ft-year 
jffcMfc  their  5-year  level-prcmtaas  term  na- 
ttaoal  life  Insurance  policy  without  further 
awilcal  eKamlaation  and  at  the  {vonium 
rate  tor  Um  attalsted  ace.  Thla  rsaaovce  the 
which  United  sofch  renewal  only  to 
bef<or«  Jaaoary  1.  1948. 
PUbUe  Law  104  <H.  R.  «000).  approved  Au- 
rxst  2,  1951. 

Gold  Star  lapel  buttons:  Proridcs  gold-star 
lapel  buttons  for  widows,  parents,  and  next 
at  kin  of  members  of  the  Anned  Farces  who 
kise  or  lost  thetr  Uves  In  any  war  actlTlty  of 
the  United  States.  (Applies  to  veteraiis  of 
Worid  Wars  I  and  n  and  the  Korean  cuu- 
filet.) 

PubUc  Law  121  (B.  Rf  3911).  an^roved  Au- 
gxist  21,  I99I. 

Veterans'  repreaentation:  Ptrmlts  Teterana 
appealing  separation  from  the  Federal  senr- 
loc  to  name  as  their  reptreasatatlTe  an  ac- 
credited rsptseentative  o;  co'tain  Teterans' 
organiaatioxis  provided  tixe  organization  and 
its  reprecentatlves  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  CItU  Service  Conuulsalon. 

8.  8S1.  pasaed  Senate  Uay  17,  1851.  Feud- 
ing In  Hmiae. 

Government  insurance  dividends:  Provides 
that  unless  the  policyholder  of  veterans' 
Insiiraaca  haa  adrlsed  ihe  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  writing  that  the  dividend  is  to  be 
paid  in  cash,  any  dividend  payable  after 
January  1. 19S2.  will  be  used  toward  payment 
of  the  premium.  If  a  poUcytuildsr  oontiniMs 
to  pay  preixaoxns  axid  pernaiu  dividends  to 
accumulate,  interest  vlU  be  paid  baaed  on  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  th«  Veterans'  Administration. 

Public  Law  36  (H.  B.  831).  a^iroved  May 
18.  1951. 

Missing  Persons  Act:  Clartfles  and  broad- 
ens section  12  of  tbe  Missing  Persons  Act  of 

1942  by  providing  for  tlie  transportation  of 
de{>eudtnts  of  dead  or  missing  veterans  frcin 
abroad  to  their  hvtne,  and  for  carria^t  of  any 
househcid  goodjs.  cr  autcmoblle.  from  the 
deb,\rkatlcn  pert  to  tbe  heme  of  the  musmg 
or  deceased  soldier.  £xlf  tMig  law  was  limited 
to  carriage  to  tbe  Ui:ueO  States  of  personal 
property,  including  autciioblies. 

PubUc  Law  131  (H  R.  1196),  approved 
Aud^uist  29.  Id51 

War  claims  payments  Authorizes  the  War 
Claims  Commission  lu  making  payments  to 
claimants  who  are  m.nors  ot  under  other 
legal  disabiiity.  and  for  whom  ibere  was  no 
pruvisloo  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1941} 
to  certify  such  payments  to  those  charged 
witn  thetr  care.  Payments  wouSl  be  made 
fo."  ttie  use  of  the  claimant  to  tiie  natural  or 
legal   guardian,   committee,   conservator,   or 


curator  tuider  the  laws  of  the  State  of  the 
claimant's  residence,  or  to  the  superlntend- 
tnt,  niana^ar.  or  chief  cakxr  of  the  bospital 
or  inatmiUoa  tn  wblch  the  claimant  may  ba 
a  patlant  or  a  resident. 

S.  1009.  pssssrl  Senate  AugOB*  9.  1961. 
Pending  tn  House. 

Prisoner  claims:  Bctends  until  March  31, 
IMS.  the  time  for  ftlinc  claims  with  the 
War  Claims  Commission  and  directs  the 
Commission  to  make  every  effort  to  locate 
•okUars  and  dviUans  who  were  prisoners  of 
the  Japaneae  and  advlaa  them  of  their  rlghu 
to  aaeure  compoMlttOD  (or  periods  of  im- 
prtaonmeut. 

Public  Law  10  (8.  J.  Res.  40).  approved 
April  5.  1961. 

Philippine  bxirial  expenses:  Authortcas  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fvimlsh 
a  flag  and  to  pay  a  rum  not  exceeding  $75 
far  the  l>urtal  and  funeral  expenses  of  any 
person  who  served  in  the  military  forces  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Included  are  those  who 
served  m  organised  guerrilla  forces  while 
such  forces  were  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Umted  States  pursuant  to  the  July  96.  1941. 
military  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  and  permits  claims  to  be  filed  for  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

PuoUc  Law  21  (S.  83).  approved  April  25, 
1951 

Veterans'  hospitalizaUon :  Extends  to  per- 
sons who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
on  or  after  June  27.  1950.  medical  and  hos- 
p  al  care,  compensation,  or  pension  com- 
mensurate with  World  War  n  veterans. 

Public  Law  28  (S.  J.  Res.  72).  approved 
May  11.  1051. 

Automobiles  for  disabled  veterans:  Au- 
thartoes  payment  up  to  91,800  to  eligible  vet- 
erans by  the  Administrator  of  Vetir&ns*  Af- 
fairs for  the  pxirchase  of  an  automobile  or 
other  conveyance.  Veterans  eligible  are 
those  who:  (a)  served  In  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  of  the  United  States  on 
or  after  June  27,  1950,  and  prior  to  such 
date  as  shall  be  determined  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress:  (b)  are  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  loes,  or  loss  of  tise,  of  one  or  both  legs 
at  or  above  the  ankle,  loss  or  permanent  loss 
of  the  use  of  one  or  both  hands:  or  perma- 
nent impairment  of  vision  of  both  eyes.  Ap- 
plication must  be  made  vrtthin  3  years  after 
enactment,  or  within  3  years  after  the  date 
of  dlscharj  j  if  discharge  occurs  after  enact- 
ment. 

[Public  Law  663  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress was  the  first  law  enacted  giving  auto- 
mobiles to  certain  disabled  veterans  of 
WorM  War  11.  The  Eightieth  Congress  enact- 
ed Public  Law  161  continuing  the  authority 
and  an  additional  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
for  tills  piu-poee  was  included  In  Public  Law 
271  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Public  Law 
78.5.  Eightieth  Congress,  appropriated  llJiOO,- 
000  and  Public  Law  904.  Eightieth  Congress, 
appropriated  an  additional  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949.  Public  Law 
343.  Elf:bty-flrst  Congress,  extended  funds 
and  the  law  for  automobiles  until  Jtme  30, 
1950.    Public  Law  7S8,  Eighty-flrat  Congress, 

auibortzed  t^^e  sum  of  $800,000  and  extended 
the  law  for  1  y<ear  to  June  80.  1951.  and  I»ubllc 
Law  S43.  Eighty-&rst  Congress,  appropriated 
an  addiUonai  $375.CXX).  To  date  $42,676,000 
ha  been  appropriated  lor  the  purchase  (rf 
automobiles  and  other  conveyances  for  World 
War  n  veterans.! 

(Passed  Senate  August  9,  1951;  passed 
House  September  17.  1951,  President  vetoed 
CXrUjber  18.  1951.  Senata  ovanoda  vato  66  to 
10  October  19,  1951,  Housa  owroda  veto  223 
t-^  53  October  20.  1951). 

Public  Law  187  (6.  1864).  enacted  Octob« 
20.  1951. 

Widows'  pensions:  Broadens  eligibility  of 
veterans'  widows  for  pension  paymfents  by 
eliminating  dependency  clause,  but  requiring 
widow  to  be  uumarried.  at  least  60  years  old. 
to  have  married  the  veteran  at  least  10  jaara 
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prior  to  his  death,  to  have  lived  with  him 
continuously  from  date  of  marriage  to  his 
death,  and  Is  applicable  to  widows  of  vet- 
erahs  of  Civil  War.  Indian  wars.  Spanish- 
American  War.  Boxer  Ret>elllon.  and  Phlltp- 
plne  Insurrection. 

i|.  R.  8649.  passed  Senate  July  33.  1951. 
VetDed  August  6,  1951;  no  further  action. 

Ilonservlee  pensions:  Iricreases  existing 
pei^on  payments  for  veterans  with  non- 
sertlce-connected  disability  from  $60 -$72 
to  $120  a  month.  Eligible  are  veterans  of 
Wof  Id  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  the  Korean 
CMp$lgn  who  (a)  are  totally  and  perma- 
neqtly  disabled  (not  due  to  misconduct),  or 
bliad  or  so  helpless  as  to  require  the  con- 
stant aid  of  another  person  at  all  times,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  injury  Is  service  con- 
necMd;  and  (b)  whose  income  is  not  more 
thstn  $1,000  annually  If  single,  and  $2,500 
annually  if  married.  Note:  The  increase  to 
$iat)  makes  the  pension  rates  for  veterans  of 
all  ^ars  uniform,  but  the  dlfferen*8  In  eligi- 
bility requirements  still  exist  with  veterans 
of  ihe  Civil  War,  Indian  wars,  and  Spanish- 
An^Rican  War  being  entitled  to  a  $120  pen- 
sioa  If  they  require  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person  regardless  of  the 
vettrans'  Income.  (Passed  House  June  20, 
1930;  passed  Senate  July  23.  1951;  President 
vetped  August  6,  1951;  House  overrode  veto 
by  a  vote  of  318  to  45  August  17,  1951:  Sen- 
ate! overrode  by  a  vote  of  89  to  9,  September 
IS   1951.) 

Buhlic  Law  149  (H.  R.  3193),  enacted  Sep- 
tember 18,  1951.  J 

Veterans'  housing  overcharges:  Amends 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to 
peifenlt  veterans  to  sue  for  treble  damages 
for  whatever  amount  they  were  overcharged 
ab^ve  the  reasonable  value  In  the  purchase 
of  property  where  a  loan  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  Involved.  Determination 
Of  the  reasonable  value  Is  to  be  made  by  an 
aplfralser  designated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlhlstration,  and  the  liability  for  damages 
liei  against  whoever  is  knowingly  involved 
In  iruch  sale  whether  or  not  they  receive  any 
pait  of  the  consideration.  If  the  veteran 
do^  not  bring  action  within  30  days  from 
tha  time  the  overcharge  Is  discovered,  the 
action  may  be  brought  by  the  Government 
an^  in  such  case,  the  Government  may  re- 
co^r  two-tliirds  of  the  damages  and  one- 
third  goes  to  the  veteran. 

Public  Law  142  (B.  R.  319),  approved  Sep- 
teiyber  13,  1951. 

Rousing  benefits  for  Korean  veterans: 
Gr$nts  veterans  of  the  Korean  confiict  the 
sao^e  benefits  given  to  veterans  of  World 
Waf-  II  under  the  National  Housing  Act,  such 
as  preference  in  the  rental  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing units,  in  the  purchase  of  war  housing 
unAer  the  Lanham  Act,  and  In  obtaining 
special  FHA  mortgage  insurance  advantages. 

Bublic  Law  214  (S.  2244),  approved  Oc- 
tober 26.  1951. 

Multiple  sclerosis:  Increases  from  1  year 
to  t  years  after  separation  from  active  serv- 
ice the  time  limitation  within  which  any  vet- 
er^  developing  multiple  sclerosis  may 
claim  a  service-coimected  disability.  Com- 
pensation for  such  cases  range  from  $15  per 
month  for  10  percent  disabUity  to  $150  a 
moiith  for  total  disability. 

^blic  Law  174  (H.  R.  3206).  approved  Oc- 
to^r  12.  1951. 

^focatlonal  rehabilitation  training:  fii- 
tenfls  the  vocational  rehabilitation  benefits 
emoted  by  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  for 
World  War  n  veterans  to  all  service-con- 
nedted  caaes  who  need  vocational  rehablll- 
Utjon  to  overcome  a  dlaabllty  handicap  In- 
cuited  in  or  aggravated  by  service  since  Jtma 
27,  X960.  The  extent  and  type  of  training  to 
be  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
tlot. 

Ribllc  Law  170  (H.  R.  3932).  approved  Oc- 
tob^  11,  1061. 

Vbterans-  disabUlty  benefl's:  Provides  hoa- 
pltglixation  and  out-patient  treatment  for 
veterans   of    World   War  II  who  develop   a 
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within  2  years  from  their  rel« 
from,  active  duty. 

Public  Law  239  (H.  R.  320)  approved  Octo- 
ber 30,  1961. 

Correct  military  records:  Authorlaes  the 
Secretaries  ot  the  armed  servloss  to  correct 
any  military  or  naval  reoorda  where  it  is 
naoeaaary  to  remova  an  Injustice,  and  author- 
lass  payment  at  any  money  which  Is  found 
to  be  due  as  a  result  of  such  correction. 

Public    Law    220    (H.    R.    1181).    appr< x 

October  25,  1961. 


Family  FanBer$— Tbe  Record  Will  Show 
in  Many  Instances  I  Have  Tried  to  Help 
the  Family  Size  Farmer — I  Am  Glad  the 
Department  of  A^cttlture  Is  Showing 
Mich  Interest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Hon.  Charles  P.  Brannan: 

Backgbookd  *i*d  PmiPOSE  or  the  Famo-t 
Fasm  Polict  Rkvtew 

(SUtcment  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  P.  Brannan,  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senate  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  dur- 
ing hearlrgB  o^atfT  1148,  submitted  October 
19.  1951) 

In  such  times  of  national  emergency  as 
now  confront  this  cotmtry.  there  Is  an  ever- 
increasing  need  for  the  maximum  effort  on 
the  part  cf  ail  agencies  of  Government  to 
make  certain  that  the  programs  they  are 
operating  are  being  carried  out  In  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  and  economical  way 
possible. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agrictiltvtre — 
as  any  good,  operating,  administrative  agency 
should— Is  consUntly  studying  Its  operations 
from  the  standpoint  of  Improving  efficiency 
and  otherwise  giving  maximum  assistance  to 
the  American  farmer  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  It  seemed  desirable  that  at  this 
time  a  very  thorough  study  of  our» operations 
In  terms  of  their  objective,  methods,  and  effi- 
ciency should  be  undertaken.  Such  a  study 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  existing  staff 
with  relatively  little  additional  expense,  and 
could  be  completed  in  a  few  months. 

In  searching  lor  tbe  best  common  denomi- 
nator Of  Objectives  for  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agficulture.  the  decision  was 
reached  that  this  denominator  was  how  tlie 
programs  served  the  American  farm  family. 
Th«re  are  many  recitations  In  the  statutes 
authorizing  the  programs  of  the  Department 
which  Indicate  that  the  principal  objective, 
(X.  at  least,  the  major  objective,  of  practi- 
cally all  of  them  is  tervice  to  the  family 
farmer.  Hence,  the  Family  Farm  Policy  Re- 
view was  selected  as  the  identification  of  the 
program  study.  Our  objective  has  been  to 
carry  on  this  study  along  with  our  othe:  work 
.during  1951. 

All  that  we  are  doing  is  asking  everyone  in- 
tereeted  to  take  a  good  look  at  our  present 
programs  and  tell  us  If  they  are  sarvlng  tbe 
family  farms  properly,  or  whetho-  changes 
need  to  be  made. 

We  feel  that  any  group  sincerely  interested 
In  agriculture  should  welcome  such  an  op- 


portunity for  a  ffluuaUuctive.  crlttoat  analv- 
als  at  our  efforts.  Aeraaa  the  Nation  ganeral« 
ly,  that  haa  been  the  reaction  to  this  family 
farm  policy  review,  despite  a  concerted  tf- 
fort  of  the  preddent  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  to  distort  its  : 

make  It  some  kind  of  a  political 

THZ  BACKCaOTTKD 

From  Its  very  inception,  the  fanuly  farm 
policy  review  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  reappraisal  and  reexamination  of  the  au- 
tborlMd  programs  of  the  Department  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  they  are  being  uti- 
lised and  are  properly  constituted  to  best 
serve  family  farming  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains 
a  standing  Policy  and  Program  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  each  agen- 
cy in  the  Department,  to  conduct  a  contin- 
uing review  and  study  of  ways  of  improving 
our  programs,  policies,  and  ser/ice  to  agri- 
cultiire. 

The  current  review  Is  part  of  that  contin- 
uing study. 

As  a  program  appraisal  and  review,  it  could 
well  have  been  undertaken  as  a  routine  mat- 
ter by  the  Department.  It  couli  well  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  staff  In  Washington 
alone.  But  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  held  or- 
ganization of  the  De{>artment  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  its  views,  and 
In  so  doing  to  secure  the  reaetUna  of  farm- 
ers as  to  how  the  progranos  vrere  affecting 
them.  It  also  seemed  to  us  advisable  to  con- 
sult the  farm  organizations,  church  groups, 
land-grant  colleges,  and  other  groups  Inter- 
ested In  the  American  farm.  Hence,  the  in- 
clusion of  otir  whole  Department  field  force 
and  outside  organizations  in  the  study  and 
review. 

For  this  specific  purpose,  a  family  farm 
policy  review  subcommittee  was  created, 
consisting  of  representatives  frc»n  each  agen- 
cy of  the  Department,  plus  representatives 
from  several  nongovernmental  grotips  invited 
to  participate.  Memberahip  on  tbe  subcom- 
mittee was  by  agency  or  organization,  rather 
than  as  Individuals,  with  different  persons 
participating  at  various  times  during  the 
several  months'  serlea  of  meetings  required 
to  prepare  for  the  broad  review  we  have 
undertaken. 

caouvs  PAmciPATnrc 

The  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  the 
National  Lutheran  Council,  the  National 
Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, the  National  Orange,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  were  among  those  invited  to 
participate,  and  which  were  represented  at 
meetings  at  which  the  study  nuiterlal  was 
developed,  and  procedures  for  carrying  the 
review  out  into  the  field  were  adopted.  How- 
ever, the  Farm  Bureau,  at  the  final  meeting 
of  the.  subcommittee  after  months  of  par- 
ticipation, asked  to  be  dissociated  from  the 
project. 

All  of  theae  groups  have  been  innted  to 
send  representatives  again  to  meetings  of  otir 
subcommittee  later  this  year  when  it  under- 
takes study  of  the  reports  now  being  com- 
piled from  open  farmer  meetings  and  discus- 
sions at  the  State  and  county  levels,  where 
we  have  also  encouraged  participation  of 
church  groups,  farm  organizations,  and  other 
groups  interested  in  agriculture,  as  weU  as 


individual  farmers. 
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pirauc  KXACTioN 

The  criticisms  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  committee  represent  but  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  family  farm  policy  review.  In 
all  falnwaa  I  baUava  aoma  ot  the  reaction  of 
other  wnap»  aibavM  ba  called  to  your  at- 
tention, including: 

From  the  report  of  a  conference  on  the 
churches  and  agricultural  poUey.  sponsored 
by  •  the   National    Council   of   Churches    of 


Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Haverford.  Pa  ,  in  June : 

*^e  are  pleased  to  note  the  ctirrent  re- 
CBaminaUon  of  our  own  land  policy  and 
practtoes  within  the  Department  of  A((rlcul- 
ture.  kXMTwn  as  tbe  fanUly  farm  policy  re- 
view. We  urge  the  Department  to  carry  this 
restudy  to  a  conclnakn  and  boldly  to  insti- 
tute such  changaa  aa  will  make  it  a  full, 
effective  ally  of  the  family  fsuin." 

From  the  Reverend  Wllliana  J.  Olbbons. 
8.  K..  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference: 

"The  family  farm  poUcy  review  of  the 
United  States  Departnckent  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peals to  me  as  a  good  summary  and  guide 
for  further  discussion.  It  "Is  ;  unfortunate 
that  all  who  are  proCeaslonally  interested  in 
agriculture  do  not  see  fit  to  use  It  as  a 
starting  point  for  what  should  be  a  most 
important  national  discuaston." 

Ftom  Ray  Olbtmns.  director.  Council  for 
Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches  ot  the  United  States  of 
America: 

"The  Coimcil  for  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches  vigorously 
supports  the  family  farm.  We  believe  it 
embodies  many  human  and  social  values  and 
contributes  to  others.  We  are  eager  to  see 
it  continued  and  strengthened  as  the  domi- 
nant pattern  of  land  tenure  in  America  We 
want  you  to  know  that  we  welcome  and  ap- 
prove the  family  farm  policy  review,  which 
we  understand  to  be  a  genuine  effort  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculttire  to  strengthen  Its 
programs  in  behalf  of  the  family  farm  We 
are  doing  and  shall  continue  to  do  all  we 
can  to  co(^>erate  with  the  review  program 
and  to  solicit  cooperation  from  our  con- 
stituency." 

Fktnn  the  Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond: 

"In  spite  of  some  misunderstandings  in  a 
few  States,  the  reaction  to  the  lamily  farm 
policy  review  and  lu  purposes  have  been 
very  favorable.  There  have  t>een  tew  signs 
tliat  the  statements  of  some  ot  the  Farm 
Bureau  leadership  have  been  backed  by  tbe 
rank  and  file  farmera.  In  slmost  every  State 
farmers  have  shown  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  proposals  of  the  Department 
for  active  local  participation  In  its  policy 
making.  In  Texas,  for  Instance,  the  Gover- 
nor set  aside  a  week  as  Family  Farm  Policy 
Review  Week.  One  could  guess  at  two  rea- 
sons for  the  attack  of  the  Bureau  leader- 
ship: Allan  Kline's  personal  antagonism  to- 
ward Secretary  Brannan;  and  fear  on  the 
p«ut  of  the  leadership  that  many  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  USDA  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
members  ot  the  Bureau." 

During  my  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee. I  called  attention  to  some  of  tbe 
deliberate  attempts  of  the  national  president 
cf  the  American  Pann  Bureau  Federation  to 
distort  the  purpose  of  this  review,  center- 
ing around  misleading  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
visional report. 

When  plans  for  the  review  and  procedure* 
for  compiUng  the  provialonal  report  wert 
outlined  to  the  farm  organizations  at  the 
very  inception  of  this  project.  Allan  Kline. 
president  of  that  organization,  wrote  to 
Under  Secretary  McCormlck  saying.  In  part: 

"Let  me  say  that  the  idea  of  a  tbo.Ttugh 
review  of  the  various  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment seems  to  us  a  good  one.  Further,  let 
me  say  that  the  method  which  you  have 
devised  for  use  within  the  Department  .seipms 
both  unique  and  well-fitted  to  the  purpose 
of  an  objective  appraisal." 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee  represent 
but  a  very  small  majority  of  the  opinion  be- 
ing reflected  at  thousands  of  meetings  of 
farmers  all  over  the  country,  and  are  based 
principally  upon  misunderstanding  that  has 
been  deliberately  created  in  opposition  to 
otir  sincere  effort  to  obtain  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  improving  our  service  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 
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A  better  idea  oi  the  extent  of  p«rUclpAUon 
In  thus  review  can  be  gained  from  the  fact 
tiiat  »50  conunualty  meeting*  h»re  be*n  held 
In  Tennane*.  and  760  In  North  C«rohna. 
And  than*  tvo  States  aie  Ju5t  typical  of  what 
la  going  on  right  across  the  oountry. 

CONCTTTSTOT* 

.  In  compliance  with  the  ««njnlttee1s  re- 
quest, and  for  3rotir  further  Information.  I 
arn  herewith  submitting: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  leaflet.  The  Family  Farm  "a 
Future,  explaining  objectives  of  the  famUy 
farm  policy  review  and  inrltlng  participa- 
tion of  everyone  Interested: 

2.  A  copy  of  the  provisional  report  and 
tentative  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Family  Farm  Policy 
Review  Subcommittee,  compiled  with  the  co- 
operation of  nongovernmental  organlzatione; 

3  A  copy  erf  Memorandum  No.  18  setting 
forth  Instructions  to  State  agricultural  mo- 
bilization committees  for  conducting  the 
family  farm  policy  review; 

4.  A  copy  of  Memorandum  No.  1280  desig- 
nating membership  on  the  State  and  county 
agricultural  moblliotlon  committees  to 
whom  the  family  farm  policy  review  has  been 
asslcned. 

Your  attention  Is  particularly  directed  to 
the  leaflet  entitled  "The  Family  Farm's  Fu- 
ttire"  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  this 
project.  On  the  cover  of  that  leaflet  I  make 
the  following  statement  which  I  believe  sums 
up  the  Department's  attitude  toward  this 
review 

"Because  so  much  of  the  world  is  rural, 
every  opportunity  for  farm  people  to  bet- 
ter themtselves  and  the  :rcndltlons  surround- 
ing rural  life  can  do  for  world  peace  some- 
thing that  great  armies  cannot  possibly  ac- 
complish. 

•af  democracy  Is  to  be  a  continuing  source 
of  hope  to  rural  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  democracy  must  continue  to  advance 
In  rural   Amertoi. 

"Despite  the  remarkable  progress  of  our 
•grtculture  these  past  20  years,  we  all  know 
that  there  are  still  many  problems  to  be 
■Dived.  Tliat's  why  we  have  started  an 
analysis  <rf  all  our  programs  and  agencies 
<o  see  how  we  can  improve  otir  services  to 
the  Nation's  family  farms. 

"I  believe  that  all  farm  organizations  and 
%il  public  institutions  concerned  with  agri- 
culture can  asd  will  unite  in  a  definite, 
rigorous  program  to  strengthen  family  farm- 
ing In  America." 


Pvblidty  fw  the  CiMatcrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

o*  vmcim* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

\  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  le%e  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Reporter- 
Dispatch,  a  newspaper  published  in 
White  Plains.  N.  Y..  on  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber IC.  1951.  The  editorial  foiiovis; 
Puaucrrr  torn  ths  Cbeatexs 

It  is  encouraging  to  receive  report.s  from 
Washington  that  at  long  last  some  practical, 
efTectlve  method  is  being  sought  whereby 
cbenters  and  chlselers  en  the  relief  roll*  may 
be  detected  and  tossed  out  of  the  public 
trough 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral g'vtal  Spcurity  Act  It  has  been  ruled 
tiiat  Washington   may   deny  Federal   relief 


funds  to  any  State  which  opens  tti  r«ll«f 
rolls  to  public  inspection.  Indiana,  which 
dared  to  defy  this  edict,  has  been  arbitrarily 
cut  off  and  stands  to  lose  $20,000,000.  But 
hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  on  legislation  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Jennex.  Indiana  Republican,  and  Repre- 
sentative H.vRRisoN,  Virginia  Democrat,  in- 
dicate a  strong  public  and  legislative  desire 
to  see  this  antipubllclty  provision  repealed. 

The  argiiment  of  opponents  is  that  pub- 
licity might  embarrasB  or  humiliate  recipi- 
ents of  relief.  That  argument  may  hav« 
been  sound  50  or  even  20  years  ago,  when 
It  was  considered  disgraceful  to  accept  pub- 
lic funds  for  support.  But  that  sentiment 
has  long  since  died  under  the  tx)unty  of  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal.  There  are  so 
many  now  who  receive  fiscal  aid  that  there  la 
no  longer  any  embarrassment  whatever  from 
any  .substantial  percentage  of  recipients. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  publicity  and  publicity 
alone  will  serve  to  get  the  cheaters  and  the 
chiaelcrs  off  the  ;olls.  There  is  more  than  a 
svispteVm  that  thousands  of  such  cases  are 
fraudulently  receiving  aid  not  due  them. 

Those  w!:r.  are  honestly  deserving  of  re- 
lief, we  feel,  should  be  the  first  to  demand 
that  the  crooks  be  kicked  off.  For  by  the 
amount  which  the  crooks  collect  the  honest 
recipients'  are  deprived  of  legitimate  aid. 

Then,  there  are  the  taxpayers  to  consider. 
They  are.  we  believe,  willing  to  aid  the  de- 
serving. But  they  are  not  willing  and  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  support  the  lazy,  the 
friends  or  relatives  of  relief  supervisors,  or 
those  placed  on  the  rolls  for  political  pur- 
p>oses. 

Only  the  right  of  public  Inspection  of  the 
relief  rolls  wUl  end  this  expensive  fraud. 


Director  of  Refof  ee  DmsioB,  World  Coun- 
cil of  Chnrclics,  Commeots  oa  New 
Immi^atioB  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  WIW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TrVM 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

,  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
ia  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
S  Sowder.  director  of  refugee  division. 
World  Council  of  Churches,  comment- 
ing on  my  bill,  the  Selective  Immigration 
Act  of  1951.  H.  R.  5313.  which  provides 
for  the  admission  of  alien  workers  pos- 
s<'ssing  skills  needed  in  the  ynited 
States,  with  a  priority  for  the  surplus 
working  force  of  those  European  nations 
c<X)perating  in  the  European  recovery 
and  mutual  security  programs: 

Worid  CotrNCTL  OF  Chuhchis, 

Munich,  September  IS,  1951. 
Representative  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
House  Offiee  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAx  Mb.  jAvrrs:  I  was  pleased  and  en- 
couraged to  read  In  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
about  the  bill  you  Introduced  to  admit  500,- 
00(1  aliens  into  the  t7nited  States  m  the  next 
5  years. 

The  refugees  of  varlng  categories  which 
are  in  western  Germany,  and  present  a  seri- 
ous economic  problem  and  threat  of  tension, 
constitute  a  real  potential  asset  to  American 
llfi^  and  Industry.  The  adjustments  they 
have  made  here  under  severe  handicaps  In- 
dicate that  their  adjustment  in  the  United 
States  would  come  comparatively  easy.    They 


Kf  worthy,  fine  peopls  who  are  here  t>ec«tN» 
they  prefer  freedom  to  the  easy  way  out. 

The  United  Btatas  dtsplaesd  persons  pro- 
gram, land  the  IRO  larger  efforts  have  given 
us  MBM  valuable  experience  which  would 
staxxjjraeh  a  project  as  you  propose  In  good 
stead.j 

Thai  chief  dUaculty  Is  the  technicalities  of 
the  ITlilted  States  Immigration  laws  and  ad- 
minUtratlve  procedures.  For  such  a  project 
to  bej  successful,  some  of  the  present  bar- 
riers would  have  to  be  removed  by  an  act 
of  Coigrew. 

Th«  prseent  TXP  act.  unlike  the  schemes  of 
other  !  countries.  Is  permissive  only.  There 
Is  no  |>rovlslon  for  the  aliens  to  be  brought 
into  the  United  States.  They"  may  come  n 
else  In  the  country  provides '  the 
In  most  cases  the  assurances 
f  provided  by  people  who  were  total 
stran^rs  to  the  DP's.  and  In  many  cases  such 
strangers  were  called  upon  to  go  the  extra 
mile  $nd  provide  a  91.000  bond.  The  reli- 
gious organizations  provided  over  95  percent 
of  the  assurances.  Without  their  work  the 
progrsm  would  have  failed. 

It  Was  my  Job  to  procure  the  assurances  for 
the  F^otestant  organization  (Church  World 
Servloe).  After  that  was  done  I  came  here 
to  direct  the  selection  and  processing  of  the 
peoplf  so  selected.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
secure  those  assurances.  The  chtirch  groupe 
went  away  out  on  the  limb  by  signing  the 
guarstitees  and  providing  the  inland  trans- 
porta^cm.  housing  (frequently  taking  the 
DPs  into  their  own  homes ) .  and  the  first 
costs  of  getting  the  families  established.  In- 
dustry, which  benefited  from  the  Inflvu  of 
these  workers,  did  nothing  to  carry  Its  right- 
ful sHare  of  the  costs.  Getting  the  assur- 
ancea.  Is  a  very  costly  business,  and  the 
chunxies  have  already  about  reached  the 
UiDltu<tf  their  abUlty.  The  costs  of  securing 
aaein#aces  and  making  good  on  the  break- 
down peases  is  staggering.  Ail  this  was  borne 
by  the  church  groups,  with  no  help  from  the 
Ooveenment  or  Industry.  They  now  consider 
their  pbligation  about  discharged  and  are  In 
no  m^tod  to  do  it  all  over  again  for  another 
five  Ixundred  thousand. 

Therefore.  Inasmuch  as  any  Immigration 
program  tuider  the  present  United  States 
laws  \i  primarily  an  assurance-proctirement 
progrfim,  special  legislation  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  method  and  means  ot  resettlement 
without  expecting  the  churches  and  sjmagogs 
to  do.lt  again. 

Th^  beet  plan  now  in  operation  Is  the 
Cana4lan  scheme.  They  handle  the  Job 
throuch  the  Canadian  consulate  and  a  spe- 
cial selection  mission.  Applications  are  re- 
ceived within  skill  or  professional  categories, 
and  people  who  qualify  sire  processed  within 
2  to  4  weeks  (the  United  States  DP  procei«- 
Ing  tikes  from  6  months  to  2  years).  The 
workers  are  then  sent  directly  to  their  Jobs 
in  Cabada.  The  families  are  visaed  at  the 
same  time  and  sent  to  a  retention  center 
5ear  the  port  of  emljarkatlon.  They  ilts 
cared  for  there  at  Canadian  Government  (s- 
pense  until  the  worker  can  find  Bultal)le 
room«  or  housing  and  aend  their  passsge 
money.  We  find  that  the  families  follow  the 
workur  within  2  months  on  the  average. 

Tbf  Australian  and  New  Zealand  schemes 
did  ii)t  work  quite  so  well.  Their  plan  inas 
to  m^pre  the  entire  family  to  a  retention  ceD- 
tbe  countries  of  resettlement.  The 
logy  of  the  Canadian  plan  is  that  each 
on  his  own  after  being  given  an  op- 
portulilty.  and  the  reeults  are  much  bettfr, 

I  ain  writing  aU  this  l>ecause  I  feel  ci-r- 
taln  that  most  people  who  look  at  the  DP 
program  don't  realize  that  underlying  it  &11 
Is  thd  altruistic  benevolence  cf  churches  a  ad 
Jewla|i  communities  across  the  United  States. 
This  ^urc«  of  assurances  cannot  be  taken 
for  g^knted  In  a  new  and  expanded  scheme. 
I  fln4  that  much  of  the  church  support 
was  |lven  begrudglngly.  People  feel  tfiat 
they  >  were    drawn    into     a    sectarian    plan 
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which  they  dont  like.  Then,  too,  diflerent 
groups  were  able  to  secure  assurances  with 
diflerent  degrees  of  liberality.  Thus  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  a  DP  was  the  deciding  fac- 
tor as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  get  an 
assurance.  Any  new  project  should  avoid 
being  forced  Into  a  similar  sectariac  pat- 
tern It  should  be  handled  on  the  good  old 
Aaerlcan  community  basis.  The  communi- 
tSee  (with  all  their  social-service  resourccA), 
industry  and  the  Government  should  co- 
operate to  handle  the  new  scheme  without 
tlirowlng  the  burden  again  on  the  churches 
and  synagogues. 

One  other  Important  lesson  from  the  DP 
i^Heratlons  Is  that  people  cannot  be  proc- 
essed and  moved  fast  enough  under  the 
existing  machinery  to  provide  worvers  when 
they  are  needed.  Jobs  will  p"  lo.-.ger  oe 
available  at  a  given  factory  If  the  p»<'ple 
straggle  In  over  an  uncertain  period  of  6 
months  to  2  years,  and  many  not  coming 
at  all.  There  are  a  lot  of  employers  stlU 
mad  at  the  DP  program  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  for  Jtist  this  reason. 

I  believe  we  now  have  enough  experience 
to  make  such  a  project  as  yo  j  propose  really 
suoceasful  If  new  leglsiuUou  can  correct  the 
present  cumljerscme  procedure.  Tour  pro- 
posed bill  will  alM)  hi've  a  great  humanitarian 
effect  here,  as  well  as  real  benefit  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  More  power  to 
you! 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHaai.ES  S.  SowBB. 

Deputy  Director. 


South  Carolina's  Forests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SUUTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr  BRYSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  timber 
reiource  of  my  State  i.s  declining  while 
every  phase  of  our  economic  actlylty  is 
demanding  more  and  more  wood.  Thou- 
sands of  m^  people  find  their  livelihood 
in  the  growing  and  processing  of  lumber 
and  paper  and  hundreds  of  other  wood 
products,  and  yet  we  are  not  growing 
enoogh  trees  to  keep  pace  with  the  cut. 
TtakR*  products  mean  for  my  State  a 
hmdred  and  seventy-two  million  dollars 
from  trees  which  were  largely  natures 
gift,  and  we  accept  it  with  scant  appre- 
ciation. New  pulp  mills  and  other  in- 
dustries are  knocking  at  our  door,  but 
we  are  not  now  growing  as  much  wood  as 
oui*  existing  mills  require.  I  am  con- 
cerned as  to  what  the  people  of  my  State 
and  my  district  will  think  of  me  10  years 
hence  if  I  do  not  declare  my  position  in 
this  matter  now. 

The  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, working  in  cooperation  with  the 
South  Carolina  Comncussion  of  Forestry, 
has  just  completed  an  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  forest  situation  in  mj  State 
of  South  Carolina.  I  am  in  possession 
of  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  survey 
which  is  full  of  interesting  facts  tear- 
ing on  our  timber  stands,  the  rate  of 
cutting  and  gTX)wth  and  various  prob- 
lems that  affect  forests  and  woodlands. 
The  findings  of  this  surv-ey  will  enable 
my  people  to  learn  exactly  where  we 
stand  in  the  matter  of  timber  resources. 


From  what  I  have  already  learned,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  time  we  were  do- 
ing a  better  job  of  conserving  and  re- 
building our  forest  resource.  It  is  in- 
conc€ivabl<»  that  the  newspapers  of  our 
country  are  lan^ely  dependent  ufxin  im- 
portt.  for  ecsenfial  newsprint. 

I  am  sure  tliat  no  one  m  my  State  In 
1936  thought  that  the  sawtimber  re- 
:^x)urce  v^ould  decline  10  percent  by  1947. 
No  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
pine  sawtimber  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  South  Carolina,  one-third  of  the 
v/hole  State,  would  decline  29  percent  in 
the  same  11  years.  No  one  knows  how 
much  it  has  decUned  in  the  past  5  years 
of  exceptionally  heavy  cutting  for  home 
building,  for  factories,  for  paper  and 
other  uses  of  wood.  Pine  trees  grow  like 
"hair  on  a  dog's  back"  in  hiany  aban- 
doned fields  in  our  Piedmont  country, 
yet  the  volume  of  trees  5  inches  m  dia- 
meter and  larger  declined  by  5  percent 
from  1936  to  1947. 

The  numt)er  of  wood-usin?  plants  in 
South  Carohna  doubled  betweet  1936 
and  1947.  The  use  of  wood  for  twlp  is 
rising  with  each  expansion  of  existing 
mills  and  with  the  erection  of  new  mills 
in  and  adjacent  to  South  Carolina.  The 
demand  for  pac>er  m  many  forms — news- 
print, packaging,  building  paper,  book- 
stock — continues  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. I  am  delighted  with  this  show  of 
economic  prosperity,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  these  great  mills  and  tne  thou- 
sands upon  thousand?  of  people  depend- 
ent on  the  forest  resource,  are  sale- 
guarded 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we 
let  our  timber  volumes  decline  We  have 
nearly  12.000.000  acres  in  woods  on 
which  we  are  growing  alx)Ut  one-fourth 
oT  the  trees  the  land  could  support.  One 
and  two- tenths  million  acres,  formerly 
m  crops  or  pasture,  were  released  for 
timber  growth  during  the  period  1936  to 
1947.  The  area  of  land  available  for 
commercial  forests  in  my  district,  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina,  increased  by  25  percent  from 
1936  to  1947.  We  have  all  the  land  we 
need  to  grow  timl>er.  and  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  timber  crop  will  sell.  We  caii 
process  every  tree  we  can  raise.  NeiCfier 
lack  of  land  nor  lack  of  a  market  is  the 
cause  of  our  failure  to  grow  the  timber. 
Our  pine  trees  mature  in  far  less  time 
than  do  the  spruces  of  Canada.  Yet, 
under  modem  conditions,  they  are  just 
as  acceptable  for  newsprint.  There  are, 
of  course,  several  forces  involved  in  the 
reiucuon  of  our  forest  resources.  The 
more  important  are  fire,  overcutting. 
mismanagement  of  land  and  tree  dis- 
ease. 

We  have  an  efficient,  alert  forestry 
commission  in  South  Carolina.  My  Slate 
«  as  the  first  in  the  South  to  have  organ- 
ized. State-wide  forest-fire  control. 
With  11.930,000  acres  of  forest  land  un- 
der protection  in  1950,  the  average  loss 
in  South  Carolina  was  only  2  acres 
burned  for  every  100  acres  protected. 
This  compares  favorably  with  the  record 
on  133,000.000  acres  under  protection  in 
11  States  in  the  South.  Nevertheless, 
careless  or  willful  persons  set  over  8.000 
fires  in  South  Carolina  last  year,  and 
the  total  area  burned  exceeded  239,000 


acres.     We  lost  a  lot  of  growing  trees  in 
thase  fires. 

Timber  is  a  crop.  It  sliould  be  grown 
and  harvested  as  a  crop.  But,  the  tim- 
ber crop  differs  from  other  crops  in  the 
element  of  time  involved  in  its  growth. 
We  cannot  plant  the  trees  in  the  spring 
for  the  fall  harvest.  The  timber  we  cut 
during  the  next  10,  20,  or  30  years  will 
be  grown  almost  altogether  on  the  trees 
we  save  today  as  we  harvest  the  crops  of 
trees  started  10.  20,  and  more  years  ago. 
We  must  husband  the  stands  of  imma- 
ture trees  now  growing  in  South  Caro- 
lina, if  we  would  have  timber  to  tide  our 
processing  plants  through,  until  we  can 
grow  new  crops  from  the  seed  we  or 
nature  hope  to  plant  tomorrow  and  to- 
morrow By  husbanding  the  timber 
crop,  I  do  not  mean  withholding  all  trees 
from  cutting.  Many  stands  in  my  dis- 
trict are  overcrowded.  If  more  thin- 
ning were  done  in  my  district,  it  would 
reheve  some  of  the  pressure  on  the 
coastal  plain  area  of  South  Carolina.  If 
the  stands  on  the  hill  farms  of  our  Pied- 
mont were  thinned,  the  trees  left  would 
grow  faster  so  tnat  we  would  never  miss 
the  wood  salvaged  in  the  thinnlnir. 

The  South  Carolina  Commission  of 
Forestry  has  a  competent  group  of  for- 
esters available  to  advise  woodland  own- 
ers on  their  timber -harvesting  practices. 
They  have  been  doing  a  sound,  compe- 
tent job  for  a  number  of  years.  The  pulp 
mills,  the  larger  sawmills  and  other  lairge 
landowners  use  good  cutting  practices 
on  their  own  land.  However.  3  out  of 
every  4  acres  of  forest  land  in  South 
Carolina  are  in  small  ownerships.  One 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  soaU  own- 
ers have  7.500.000  acres.  These  small 
owners  average  69  acres  per  holding. 
Many  small  owners  are  under  financial 
pressures  of  one  sort  or  another  so  that 
they  feel  impelled  to  sacrifice  their  re- 
source in  young  growing  trees  for  Im- 
mediate cash.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
learned  how  to  manage  timber  land  for 
successive  crops  of  good  quality  timber. 
In  spite  of  a  competent  and  thorough 
job  by  Uie  commission's  foresters  and  by 
progressive  industry  representatives, 
only  about  two  in  one  hundred  of  the 
smaller  owners  follow  conservative  cut- 
ting practices.  Each  owner  who  clear 
cuts  young,  thrifty  growing  stock,  de- 
pletes our  State  backlog  of  timber  for 
the  difiBcult  years  ahead. 

We  have  one  large  forest  tree  nursery 
in  South  Carolina  growii^  some  28,000.- 
000  ti-ees  a  year,  for  use  in  planting  idle 
forest  lands.  Our  State  forestry  organi- 
zation grows  quality  trees  at  minimum 
cost  and  advi&^s  woodland  owners  in 
planting.  But,  we  have  over  1.500,000 
acres  of  idle  and  nonstocking  forest  land. 
and  we  are  adding  to  it  faster  than  we 
are  planting.  My  district  has  well  over 
150,000  acres  of  idle  land,  much  of  which 
might  properly  be  put  to  work  growing 
trees.  We  have  enough  idle  land  to  grow 
the  trees  required  for  the  pulp  industry 
in  the  State  if  we  could  get  it  all  pUnted. 
We  can  supply  all  our  present  industries, 
and  more  too.  if  the  existing  growing 
stands  are  maintained  while  we  grow  our 
pulp  requirements  from  seed. 

We  have  stdl  another  problem.     There 
is  a  disease  on  the  short-leaf  pine  treH 
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dovn  in  our  Stat«  tliat  lulls  tre«5  of  any 
sise  within  a  very  few  years  after  they 
are  attacked.  It  is  known  as  Uie  little 
leaf  disea.se  and  centers  right  in  my  dis- 
trict It  IS  believed  that  the  fire  and 
erosion  that  has  been  Roing  on  for  many 
yeers  has  weakened  the  trees  so  that 
ttiey  readily  die  from  this  new  disease. 
Pnresters  are  studying  the  disease,  and 
perhaps  they  will  have  a  solution  one  of 
these  days.  We  salvage  as  many  of  the 
dying  trees  as  we  can.  and  we  avoid 
planting  short-leaf  pine.  That  is  about 
all  we  know  to  do  now.  Meanwhile,  we 
lose  a  lot  of  <Mir  trees  to  disease  and 
insects. 

It  woiild  perhaps  be  more  pleasant  just 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  situation. 
Some  people  arirue  that  we  do  not  need 
large  trees  for  saw  timber,  poles,  cross 
ties,  and  so  on.  They  say  that  we  can 
grind  up  the  smaller  trees  and  make 
anything  we  want.  Others  suggest  that 
as  the  timber  is  exhausted  we  can  use 
metals  or  plastics  as  substitutes.  Some 
anrue  that  when  times  become  less  pros- 
perous we  shall  use  less  timber,  and  our 
forests  will  restock.  This  happened  be- 
tween 1929  and  1933.  and  our  South  Car- 
olina forests  did  build  up  so  that  we  had 
timtjer  to  cut  for  World  War  IT  and  to 
use  in  the  building  Ixxam  since  the  war. 
Some  of  our  industry  people  argue  that 
the  sole  justification  for  growing  these 
trees  is  for  the  grower  and  industry  to 
make  a  cash  profit.  They  want  no  sxir- 
plus  that  mifTht  rec.uce  the  price  of 
products  made  from  wood. 

But,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  these 
and  other  similar  arguments.  The  way 
I  see  it.  the  price  of  wood  products  is  too 
high,  even  now.  Even  under  the  simple 
process  of  felling  a  tree  and  sawing  it 
into  a  board  that  I  know  how  to  cut  and 
nail,  the  price  keeps  on  rising.  What 
that  board  will  cost  me  when  it  has  to 
go  through  a  multi-million-dollar  plant 
and  high-paid  distribution  system,  I  fear 
to  guess.  Then,  too.  the  only  re.sources 
we  have  down  in  South  Carolina  come 
from  the  soil.  The  experience  of  some 
300  years  suggests  that  the  only  crop  for 
about  12.000.000  acres  of  our  small  State 
is  trees.  It  will  not  help  the  economy  of 
our  State  to  substitute  metals  or  plastics 
when  we  do  not  have  metals  or  abundant 
supplies  of  other  materials  from  which 
plastics  can  be  made  in  competition  with 
the  products  of  other  sections. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  to  lose  any  more 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  South 
Carolina's  forest  soils.  Much  of  our 
timber  and  the  products  made  there- 
from are  transported  in  raw  or  partially 
fabricated  form  for  n-fabrjcating  or  use 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
can  I  look  forward  with  proper  antici- 
pation to  the  possibility  that  a  set-back 
in  our  economy  will  force  our  people  to 
do  without  various  products  including 
houses,  paper  in  many  form:s.  and  other 
articles  made  of  wood,  while  the  tree 
crop  catches  up.  Finally,  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  risk  the  possibility  of  a 
long,  drawn-out  struggle  with  Russia 
with  our  own  timber  resources  dwindling. 
Russia  has  more  timber  and  grows  more 
timber  than  we.  We  must  have  wood  in 
unlimited  quantities  to  insure  against  de- 
feat reaultinK  from  inability  to  supply 


our  fighting  men  with  gunpowder,  lum- 
iKT  gunstocks  and  other  wood  products. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  State  commission  of 
forestry  shows  that  South  Carolina  is 
(rrowing  5.600.000  cords  of  wood  in  all 
forms  of  products.  The  State  needs  to 
grow  6.200.000  cords  to  meet  current  de- 
mands by  the  several  industries.  The 
forest  lands  of  South  Carolina  could 
grovf  12  000,000  cords,  or  more  than 
twice  what  we  are  growing.  The  po- 
tentialitit^s  in  our  timber-growing  lands 
are  tremendous.  Our  return  of  $172,- 
000.000  from  forest  products  could  be  in- 
creased to  perhaps  $340,000,000.  Therein 
lies  a  vast  opportunity  for  our  people — 
opportunity  for  employment,  for  factor- 
ies, for  satellite  .services. 

Do  you  have  doubts  that  our  Nation 
could  use  twice  as  much  timber  as  we  are 
now  growing?  Well,  let  us  go  back  a  few 
years.  What  would  ydu  have  said  of  the 
possibilities  for  expansion  in  the  paper 
industry  back  in  1930?  United  States 
wood-pulp  production  averaged  4,000.000 
tons  annually  through  the  twenties. 
Wood-pulp  production  in  the  United 
States  today  is  over  15.000,000  tons  and 
is  increasing  rapidly.  This  is  four  times 
the  production  of  20  years  ago.  In  spite 
of  this  amazing  increa&e,  we  are  not  yet 
producing  enough  wood  pulp. 

And  so,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
reiterate  the  statement  that  our  timber 
resources  are  declining.  The  example  I 
have  given  from  my  home  State  is,  I 
am  sure,  no  exception.  In  fact,  I  am 
confident  that  South  Carolina  is.  if  any- 
thing, better  than  the  average,  both  in 
the  matter  of  existing  forest  resources 
and  in  efforts  to  conserve  and  rebuild 
them. 

I  wi.sh  to  pledge  my  continuing  sup- 
IDort  for  measures  that  will  bring  the  sup- 
iport  of  our  Federal  Government  more 
adequately  behind  the  several  programs 
for  the  conservation  and  rebtiilding  of 
our  forest  resources. 


Time  Magazioe — Jewish  Theological 
Seminary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  t)oard  of  overseers  of  the  Jew- 
ish Theological  Seminary,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City  in  the  commu- 
rity  which  I  represent  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  gratified  to  insert  the  appended  ex- 
cerpts from  the  story  published  in  the 
Ctctober  15  issue  of  Time  magazine  on 
F-abbi  Louis  Pinkeistein,  president  of  the 
seminary,  and  on  the  work  of  the  semi- 
nary. I  hope  that  It  will  be  of  Interest 
to  every  Member  to  get  a  deeper  Insight 
into  the  moral  and  ethical  teachings  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

A  TxQMPKT  roB  All  Isbazz. 

Wrapped  In  hi»  long-fringed,  whit*  prayer 
sliawl,  and  dressed  in  a  white  linen  robe, 


RabUl  Pinkeistein  stood  on  the  dais:  Icok- 
inf  to  the  east,  with  his  back  to  the  coni^- 
gatl(jn.  he  faced  the  Ark  of  the  Coven  int. 
On  the  lectern  before  him  lay  the  g:"*** 
scrolls  of  the  Torah.  the  book  of  the  latr  of 
iloam.  Rabbi  Plnkelsteln's  clenched  right 
hand  beat  upon  his  breast  In  the  tradltlcmal 
gMt^re  of  sorrow.  Clear  and  strong,  In  £he 
twas  and  guttural  of  the  Hebrew  chant,  his 
yolc«  rose : 

"l^ohenu  velohe  al>otenu!  Our  Ood  and 
Gkxl  iof  our  fathers,  let  our  prayer  come  be- 
fore  Ithee;  hide  not  thyself  from  our  sup  pli- 
ca tl<ln,  for  we  are  not  arrogant  and  stlff- 
neclid.  that  we  should  say  before  the<!.  O 
Lord  our  Ood  and  God  of  our  fathers,  we 
are  righteous  and  have  not  sinned:  but  verUy, 
we  hiive  sinned." 

Tllus  In  Manhattan  and  in  almoet  erery 
other  corner  of  the  world,  one  day  this  week, 
as  Hxey  have  for  thousands  of  years.  Jews 
prayed  to  the  Ood  of  their  fathers.  It  was 
the  mobt  dreadful  and  solemn  day  of  the 
soletin  and  dreadful  Jewish  year— Tom  l£ip- 
pur,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  During  th«  10- 
day  |>erlod  of  penitence  beginning  with  Iloali 
Haaaana,  tradition  teaches,  each  man's 
dee<^  are  judged  in  heaven,  to  be  punished  or 
rewarded  in  the  year  ahead. 

It  is  for  this  that  Jews  call  the  10  dayt  the 
Tan|iu  Noralm — the  Days  of  Pear.  But  v  hen 
the  trumpet  call  of  the  ram's-horn,  shofar, 
has  isplit  the  air  for  tbe  last  time  on  Tom 
Kip{Kir.  the  mood  traditionally  changes  to 
one  pf  Joy  and  hope.  The  New  Year  h&i  in- 
deeq  begun. 

Fc)r  Rabbi  Louis  Flnkeisteln,  teache*  of 
future  rabbis  at  Manhattan's  Jewish  theo- 
logical seminary  and  leader  of  perhaps  the 
most  Influential  school  of  Jewish  the<'logy 
In  tfce  tJnlted  States  today,  the  shofar  will 
her^d  the  most  stirring  Joy  and  hope  of  a 
lifetime.  For  he  believes — and  on  abunilant 
evidence — that  United  States  Jews  are  re- 
turiilng  to  their  s>'nagogues  and  temples  as 
nev^  before. 

T$e  old,  half-deserted  sjnagcgues  are  fill- 
ing tip  again,  new  congregations  are  forming, 
new]  synagogues  are  being  built.  Yc  ung 
married  couples  are  sending  their  children  to 
rell^ous  schools  to  learn  the  fundamer  tals 
of  meir  faith — then  forming  study  groups 
so  tbat  they  w^ill  know  what  their  cbUdren 
are  talking  about.  The  word  that  tucb 
youiig  Americans  use.  over  and  over  a^ain, 
wheji  they  are  asked  what  they  are  loolting 
for.  !18  "heritage." 

"When  I  was  a  seminary  student  40  years 
ago.t'  says  Rnkelstein.  "it  seemed  so  clear 
to  iti  that  our  faith  could  not  survive  here 
thai  we  even  wondered  for  what  purpoS'i  in 
the  ^  diTtne  economy  the  Jews  bad  been 
brought  to  the  New  Wcwld."  The  ghetto  and 
the  ipogrom  had  annealed  Judaism  in  the 
heaite  of  countless  generations  of  Jews,  al- 
most since  the  great  dispersion.  But  in  the 
free<lom  and  prosperity  of  the  "melting  p>t," 
thai  tirantled  faith  seemed  to  be  fading  cut. 
say^  Pinkeistein. 

""fhen  came  a  tragedy  which  none  of  us 
had  foreseen.  The  great  first  century  Rabbi 
Elleier  once  said:  The  Messiah  will  never 
come  until  the  Jewish  people  repent.'  Wlien 
thei  aaked  him.  What  if  the  Jews  do  aot 
rep^it?'  he  answered:  'The  Lord  will  riise 
up  4  king  wone  than  Haman  to  smite  th.?m, 
and  then  they  will  repent.'  This  Is  Just  w  lat 
hap|)ened.  Hitler  was  something  we  never 
thoaght  poaeible. 

"ll  remember  how  stricken  we  were  wlien 
47  Jews  were  killed  in  a  pogrom  in  ;he 
Ukrflne.  We  had  days  of  mourning  ;.iid 
fastbig.  But  6.000.000:  That  dreadful  ca- 
lamity— and  the  whole  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial crisis  of  our  time— are  bringing  Am<  rl- 
can  pews  back  to  the  faith  of  their  fatheis." 

Tta   LAW   EKDtmiS 

Tfere  Is  no  one  spokesman  for  United 
6t«t^  Judaism,  no  central  authority,  no 
bighi  priest.  All  good  Jews.  In  varying  c!e- 
gree*  of  literalness.  believe  in  the  law,  jut 
United  States  Judaism  la  a  spectrum  ahjui- 
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Ing  off  by  minute  gradations  from  ultra- 
orthodoxy,  to  ultramodemlsm.  In  this  spec- 
trum. Pinkeistein.  a  traditionalist  with  one 
keen,  dark  eye  on  the  future,  stands  almost 
dead  center. 

Judaism's  spectrum  can  be  roughly  divided 
Into  three  parU.  roughly  equal  In  number  of 
active  followers  and  reflecting  three  tradi- 
tions in  United  SUtes  Judaism: 

Orthodox  Judaism  tries  to  mabitaln  the 
letter  of  the  law.     To  the  outsider  it  some- 
times looks  like  literalness  and  nothing  else. 
It  Is  a  religion  that  demands  strict,  hour-by- 
hour  adherence  to  sacred  custom.     Promptly 
at  sundown  each  Prlday  night,  the  Sablwih 
begins,  and  Orthodox  Jews  are  required  to 
be  Indoors  (to  travel  in  a  vehicle  on  the  Sab- 
bath is  counted  as  a  sin).     Twenty  minutes 
before   sundown,   the   housewife   lights   the 
candles  which  will  burn  through  the  Sab- 
bath's 24  hours:   any  other  lights  must  be 
turned  on  before  that  time.     Synagogue  serv- 
ices are  entirely  in  Hebrew,  and  men  and 
women  sit  apart,  with  their  heads  covered. 
The  Orthodox  Jew  is  expected  to  study  the 
Torah  every  day  and  to  otjserve  the  dietary 
laws  with  such  strictness  that  separate  plates 
and  utensUs  must  be  uaed  for  cooking  mUk 
and  meat  dishes.    On  Yom  Klppur,  Ortho- 
dox Jews  keep  an  absolute  fast  for  24  hours, 
and  should  spend  about  13  hotu^  at  the  syna- 
gogue in  five  services.     Their  strictly  regu- 
lated life  sets  them  apart  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  is  Intended  to:  with  a  per- 
sistence undiminished  by  centuries,  they  feel 
themselves  to  t)e  the  chosen  people. 

Reform  JudaUm  in  the  United  States  U 
barely  75  years  old.  It  was  affected  almoet 
equally  by  nineteenth  century  idealism  and 
nineteer^th  century  skepticism.  Its  first 
leaders  were  German  rabbis,  some  of  whom 
carried  the  new  doctrines  to  Britain.  Prance, 
and  the  United  SUtes.  Reform  Jews  pay 
scant  attention  to  dietary  laws,  hold  their 
services  mainly  In  English,  the  principal  one 
on  Friday  evening  Instead  of  Saturday  (a 
few  hold  it  on  Sunday ) ,  and  stress  the  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  the  prophets  more  than  the 
ritual  laws  of  Torah  and  Talmud.  With  the 
Reform  Jews,  the  sense  of  beUig  a  choeen 
people  Is  dim  or  extinct. 

Conservative  Judaism  is  newer  stUl,  and 
born  in  the  United  States.  It  represenu  a 
middle  way  between  Orthodox  and  Reform 
Judaism.  Its  founders  considered  orthodoxy 
too  adamantly  withdrawn  from  United 
States  life,  reform  too  splrituaUy  attenuated. 
They  fashioned  a  synagogue  service  in  which 
English  is  vised  but  Hebrew  predominates. 
Men  and  women  sit  together,  as  they  do  In 
reform  congregations;  the  men  cover  their 
heads,  as  among  the  orthodox.  Conserva- 
tive Jews  are  taught  that,  as  Jews,  they  have 
been  chosen  by  God  for  a  spiritual  purpose, 
but  that  those  of  other  faiths,  including 
Christiana  and  Moslems,  have  also  been  cho- 
sen. Conservative  Judaism  is  the  middle 
ground  on  which  Rabbi  Pinkeistein  has  tak- 
en his  stand. 

SERVICE  IS   NOT   WXCLVStVX 

The  citadel  of  conservative  Judaism  is  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  Rabbi  Pin- 
keistein has  been  Its  president  for  11  years. 
With  his  flashing  eyes,  floating  hair,  and 
black  beard  heavUy  streaked  with  gray,  he 
looks,  at  56.  like  a  reasonable  modem  fac- 
simile of  an  Old  Testament  patriarch.  Some- 
times he  talks  like  one.  sometimes  lUce  the 
scholar  he  is,  and  sometimes  like  the  success- 
ful fund  raiser  that  he  is,  too. 

,  •  •  •  • 

After  graduating  from  the  seminary.  Pin- 
keistein took  a  small  congregation  In  the 
Bronx,  where  he  sUyed  for  12  years.  When 
he  was  midway  In  this  work,  the  seminary's 
next  president.  Cyrus  Adier,  persuaded  him 
to  Join  the  faculty  for  a  year  or  two.     He 


stayed  for  15  years,   and  when  Adler  died. 
44-year-old  Louis  Pinkeistein  succeeded  htm. 

sHirr  or  cxirm 
The  seminary  he  was  called  to  lead  w»a 
neither  the  oldest  nor  the  biggest  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  In  1887.  with 
eight  students  and  three  teachers,  then  met 
In  a  small  Spanish-Portuguese  synagogue. 
When  Louis  Pinkeistein  took  over  In  1J>40.  it 
had  a  set  of  handsome,  six-story  Georgian 
buildings  on  Manhattan's  academy-studded 
Momlocride  Heights — and  perhaps  the  most 
dlstlngtllataed  faculty  of  rabbinical  teachers 
in  the  English  language.  By  the  standards 
of  1940,  it  was  turning  out  a  fair  number  of 
graduates.  8  or  10  young  rabbis  a  year,  an 
equal  number  of  qualified  teachers  for  Jew- 
ish schools. 

As  he  read  the  news  from  Europe,  Louis 
Pinkeistein  saw  a  double  challenge:  (1) 
Thanks  to  Hitler's  campaign  against  Jewish 
learning,  the  seminaries  of  central  and  east- 
em  Europe — for  example,  BerUn.  Breslau. 
Vienna — were  being  wiped  out  of  existence. 
and  (2)  the  massacre  of  6.000,000  European 
Jews  was  lea\-lng  United  States  Jewry,  by 
simple  default,  the  central  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  world.  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary has  grown  to  meet  those  challenges  as 
twlftly  as  possible.  It  now  has  1,000  stu- 
dents enroUed  in  lU  4-year  courtics. 

XION    TROCBL.K 

In  exchanging  the  life  of  a  teacher  for 
that  of  an  administrator,  Pinkeistein  was 
true  to  one  of  the  deepest  currents  of  bis 
faith.  Pot  Judaism  is  a  thls-worldly  rather 
than  an  other-worldly  religion:  Its  basis  Is 
action  rather  than  dogma.  Ot)edlence  to 
the  law  Is  far  more  Important  than  t>elief. 
Per  the  law  U  truth  set  tartix  in  terms  of 
action.  j| 

•  T  •  •  • 

ISAIAH'S  ICEAKTJfG? 

This  week  the  directors  of  tt*  seminary 
announced  that  Dr.  Pinkeistein  wUl  assvime 
a  new  post  as  chancelor  Jt^^A  thst  his  presi- 
dential duties  will  be  taken  over  by  a  tlu-ee- 
man  team  of  two  vice  chancelors  and  the 
seminary  provost.  Louis  Pinkeistein  hopes 
the  arrangement  will  give  him  more  time 
for  scholarship,  for  writing,  and  for  travel. 
But  most  of  all  he  hopes  it  mean»  more  time 
to  work  for  a  renaissance  of  spiritual  Judaism 
In  United  States  life. 

The  auguries  of  such  a  renaissince  are  on 
all  sides,  he  Is  sure.  "It  Is  not  just  a  tran- 
sient phenonenom.  I  predict  tht.t  within  25 
years  the  vast  nujority  of  the  5.000.000  Jews 
In  this  country  will  have  returned  to  their 
faith  and  will  be  keeping  the  Sabbath. 

"I  say  25  yaars.  because  the  change  will 
come  mainly  through  the  young  people. 
Many  of  the  fathers  I  know  can't  under- 
stand what  has  happened  to  their  children. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  very  successful 
Industrialist  Is  still  amazed  by  ttie  fact  that 
his  son  Is  turning  Into  a  brilliant  theologian; 
Just  a  short  time  ago  I  talked  to  the  16-year- 
old  boy  whose  father  runs  a  chain  of  retail 
st<H*s.  'Pather  wants  me  to  go  Into  his 
business,'  he  said.  'I  am  the  only  child. 
But  why  should  I  waste  my  life  In  business? 
I  want  to  go  to  the  seminary  and  t>ecome  a 
rabbi.' 

"1  Philosopher]  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
once  said  to  me:  "What  America  needs  Is  not 
a  philosopher  but  a  prophet."  What  I  see 
and  what  I  hope  for  the  Jewish  commimlty 
In  America  Is  that  It  will  give  birth  to  a 
school  erf  prophets  and  rise  toward  Its  own 
■plrltual  potential  as  a  holy  people.  And  this 
wUl  have  a  profotmd  effect  on  America  and 
on  the  whole  world.  Even  a  tiny  minority, 
when  they  are  spiritually  dedicated,  can  have 
a  deep  influence  on  the  world  around  them — 
like  the  Essene*  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
or  the  Pharisees,  or  the  early  Cbrlstlans.  or 
the  Quakers. 


"To  me.  the  prophetic  message  Is  sum- 
marlaed  in  Xhe  idea  of  the  Suflerlng  Servant 
In  Isaiah.  The  Christians  take  this  to  be 
the  foreshadowing  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jew- 
ish tradition  sees  it  as  the  role  of  the  Jews 
In  the  world.  And  the  important  part  of 
the  concept  Is  the  word  'servant.'  Suffer- 
ing, too,  If  neoeasary — and  It  often  eeems  to 
be  neoeeaary.  But  stiflering  by  luself  Is  not 
enoui^'* 

ntPiOTTs  ouisnoN 
There  must  »>e  action  and  example.  One 
way  in  which  United  SUtes  Jews  can  serve 
their  country  and  the  world,  says  Flnkeisteln. 
Is  "by  bringing  people  together  and  helping 
them  understand  each  other." 

Pinkeistein    himself    has    done    plenty    to 
bring  people  together.     In   1938,   he  helped 
found  the  Institute  for  Religious  and  Social 
Studies,  a  "graduate  school"   of  clergymen 
and  lay  religious  leaders.  Clirlstian  and  Jew- 
ish which  holds  13  sessions  a  year  in  Man- 
hattan   and    6    in    Chicago.     This    year,    for 
the  tweUth  time,  lie  was  elected  president 
of  the  Conference  on   Science,  Philosophy, 
and    Religion,    which    meeu    each    year    at 
Columbia  University.     ~When  I  am  at  »ork 
on  those  enterprises."  he  says,  "I  feel  that  I 
am  oljeylng  the  Commandmentt  Just  m  n>uch 
as  when  I  go  to  the  synagogue  for  prayer' 
As  they  grow  more  spiritually  wlrded.  he 
thinks.   United   States   Jews   w^ll    more   and 
more  observe  the  law's  Injurvcilon  to  make 
"peace  between  man  and  hit  fellow'  a  part 
of  their  religious  duties.     '"When  sometimes 
I  am  talking  about  thW  and  someone  asks 
me   why   we   Jews   slk-7Uld    t)ear   the    burden 
when  other  groups  don't  seem  interested  in 
doing   anything,  I   consider   It   an   impious 
question.    Jews  mtist  see  themeelves  as  God 
intends  Uiem  to  be — His  swvants  and  tbe 
servants  of  mankind." 

CHALLINGX   AND   PAEAOOX 

Por  many  Jews,  this  will  l)e  a  hard  teach- 
ing. God  has  chosen  them  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, but  seemingly  the  price  of  God's  elec- 
tion has  been  a  bitter  portion.  Exile,  hu- 
miliation, and  persecution  have  dogged  them 
tlirough  history,  from  Babylon  to  Buchen- 
wald.  Persecution  has  driven  the  Jews  in 
upon  themselves;  they  have  sometimes  set  up 
barriers  against  the  world  simply  in  order  to 
survive.  But  of  what  use  Is  their  survival, 
asks  Louis  Flnkeisteln,  If  their  mission  Is 
forgotten? 

The  essence  of  that  mission  Is  a  challeng- 
ing paradox:  To  be  a  people  set  apart — and 
yet  not  apart.  Louis  Pinkeistein  calls  on  the 
withdrawn  Jew  to  serve  bis  old  persecutors. 
blB  brothers,  to  Join  the  human  race;  and 
calls  on  the  assimilated  Jew  to  take  up  his 
heritage. 

In  modern  times,  millions  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  Jewish  origin  have  renounced  Juda- 
ism as  their  spiritual  country.  Such  men 
and  women  think  (or  say  they  think)  that 
the  word  "Jew"  should  t>e  on  a  par  with 
"Baptist,"  "Congregatlonalist"  or  "Catho- 
lic"— and  should  apply  only  to  the  Jews  who 
have  elected  to  t>e.  or  to  remain.  Jews.  Rabbi 
Plnkelsteln's  Torah  teaches  him  that  the 
covenant  God  made  with  Israel  Is  an  Ines- 
capable covenant.  "The  choosing  by  Ood." 
says  he,  "was  like  selective  service."  it  is 
binding  on  all  Jews,  to  the  last  generation  on 
earth. 

Yom  Klppur  In  this  jrear  5712  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  In  the  synagogues  of  the  world  the 
chant  went  up:  Hear.  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our 
Ood.  the  Lord  Is  One. 

Three  times  Rabbi  Pinkeistein  and  the 
congregation  repeated;  Blessed  t>e  His  name. 
Whose  glorlouA  Kingdom  is  for  ever  and  ever. 
Seven  times  the  shout  arose :  The  Lord,  he  Is 
God. 

And  the  ahofar  of  Joy  and  hope  sang  In  the 
ears  of  Israel  Its  hoarse.  triun>phant  cry. 
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TLe  Attack  oa  tiM  Scboolt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIA  W  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Mr  President,  to  print  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  broad- 
cast by  John  T.  Flynn.  of  America's 
Future  Mr.  Flynn  describes  the  way  in 
which  the  coUectivists  have  been  working 
for  decades  to  plant  theu*  propaganda  in 
the  school.>i.  the  textbooks,  and  the  teach- 
ers" colleges  in  order  to  transform  us  into 
a  Socialist  dictatorship  before  we  wake 
up  to  the  danger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoED.^as  follows : 

Bkhimo  tux  Hxaolines 
(By  John  T.  Flynn > 

THE     ATTACK    ON    THE    SCHOOtS 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  some- 
thing which  I  am  sure  is  very  close  to  your 
minds  and  your  hearts  as  Americans.  Ycru 
hare  heard  I  am  sure  cf  what  might  be 
called  the  war  In  the  scbools  I  refer  to 
the  w^ar  betwpen  those  who  want  to  use  the 
■cbools  to  Indoctrinate  the  children  with 
Socialist  Ideas  and  those  who  are  opposed 
to  that.  I  have  tried  to  tell  this  stor%'  In  an 
article  which  I  wrute  lor  the  Reader's  Digest 
•nd  which  appears  In  the  cxirrent  Issue  of 
the  Digest  It  is  called  Who  Owns  Your 
Child's  Mind?  One  thing  we  are  all  sure  of 
and  that  U  that  the  Statti  does  not  own  the 
child's  mind — neither  your  mind  nor  your 
child's  mind  nor  anybody's  mind.  That  la 
the  Russian  system 

The  function  of  education  In  our  public 
schools  Is  to  train  the  child  to  use  his  mind, 
to  give  him  Information,  to  train  him  to 
think  and  to  inculcate  in  him  those  prin- 
ciples of  moral  conduct  which  are  the  ac- 
cepted code  of  our  society 

Do  you  think  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  use 
the  classroom  to  change  the  religion  of  the 
child,  to  make  them  all  Into  Catholics  or 
Protestants  or  Christian  Scientist??  Such  a 
teacher  would  Ije  promptly  dismissed  Do 
you  think  she  has  a  right  to  use  the  class- 
room to  make  them  into  Communists  or 
Fascists  or  Socialists  or  to  teach  them  that 
our  system  of  government  and  wir  Consti- 
tution are  wrong;  and  must  be  changed  to 
be  mere  like  those  In  Socialist  England? 
Now  if  a  teacher  do*8  not  have  a  right  to 
do  thl«,  do  you  think  a  dozen  teachers  in  a 
Mhool  have  a  right  to  gang  v.p  quietly  and 
do  It.  to  sneak  socialism  over  on  the  pupils. 
Of  course  not. 

Now  I  make  this  charge  and  I  do  it  delib- 
erately, knowing  full  well  all  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  it  I  charge  that  a  group  of  teachers. 
very  important  in  the  teaching  profession, 
many  of  them  high  up  In  the  councils  cf  the 
national  teacher  organizations,  have  been 
carrying  on  a  conspiracy  for  a  number  of 
years  to  u.se  our  public  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indoctrinating  the  students  in  the 
principles  of  socialism.  I  do  not  mean  they 
have  aucceeded  in  all  or  even  In  mfjst  of  our 
schools.  I  do  say  they  have  succeeded  In 
many,  and  maybe.  In  your  own  town. 

Now  let  ma  tell  you  what  they  did.  One 
of  the  leaders  in  this  whole  left-wing  educa- 
tional group  i«  a  gentleman  named  Dr. 
George  S  Counts,  a  professor  of  education 
at  Teachers  College  In  Columbia  University. 
He  IB  a  dlsting\il£hed  educator  and  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinions.  Away  back  In  1932 
he    wrote    a   book   called    Dare    the    Schools 


Build  a  New  Social  Order?  In  that  he  said 
tliat  we  are  in  an  era  which  has  shifted 
••ray  from  considerations  affecting  human 
liberty  and  to  considerations  which  have 
to  do  with  the  production  and  distribution 
ajQd  consumption  of  wealth.  He  then  de- 
dared  that  our  capitalist  system  no  longer 
works,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  choice  be- 
tween IndUidtntltsm  and  caUectlvtsm— that 
i;:  socialism. 

The  choice  Is  between  two  forms  at  col- 
lectivism; one  democratic  and  the  other 
feudal.  Then  he  says  plainly  that  the  so- 
ciety of  the  future — and  I  quote  him — "Is  to 
be  a  planned,  coordinated,  and  socialized 
economy."  Now  that's  plain  enough.  Isn't 
It'  How  are  we  going  to  do  this,  he  asks. 
We  must  do  It  through  the  schools.  Dr. 
Counts  says  that  the  teachers  should  delib- 
erately TtfsHx  for  power  and  then  make  the 
most  of  tnelr  conquest.  He  says  they  must 
shape  the  social  ideals  and  behavior  of  the 
coming  generation  and  they  must  shape  It 
in  the  direction  of  collectivism  or  socialism. 

Now  you  will  «ay.  after  all,  this  Is  just 
one  man's  opinion.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  He  and  some  other  educators  got  a 
grant  of  $300,000  from  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion to  make  a  study  of  the  schools.  They 
brought  this  study  out  in  17  volumes.  And 
In  the  final  volume  the  conclusions  of  the 
study  was  stated  In  plain  language  that  no 
man  can  misunderstand.  I  read  It  exactly 
AS  it  appears  there.  "The  age  of  Individual- 
ism is  cloeing  and  the  new  age  of  collecti- 
vism is  emerging."  And  then  the  report  says 
that  the  teachers  must  go  to  work  on  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  to  prepare  them  for  the 
new  coUectlvist  society.  And  this  report 
was  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  paid  by 
the   Carnegie   Foundation. 

Harold  Laaki,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
British  Socialist  Labor  Party  in  England, 
read  this  study  and  said.  "This  report  Is  an 
eddcatlonal  plan  for  a  Socialist  America.  It 
Is  a  direct  criticism  of  the  ideas  that  have 
shaped  American  capitalism." 

Now  I  have  given  you  their  own  words,  and 
these  people  are  not  unimportant  people. 
But  they  did  not  rest  here.  And  I'll  tell  you 
what  they  did.  How  do  you  reach  the  mind 
of  a  child  in  the  public  schools?  You  reach 
them  through  the  textbooks  and  through  the 
teachers.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  they  set 
out  to  do  was  to  get  the  textbooks  slanted  In 
the  direction  of  collectivism.  They  do  not 
call" It  communism  or  sociaUsm.  They  are 
too  slick  for  that.  They  sneak  it  into  the 
child's  mind  with  prettier  words. 

Xow  the  next  thing  they  set  out  to  do 
w  s  to  get  into  the  schools  of  education 
where  teachers  are  made.  They  have  gotten 
Into  some  of  the  greater  schools  of  education 
and  to  whatever  extent  they  have  been  able 
to  Influence  these  schools  they  have  been 
tui-nlng  out  Socialist  teachers  by  the  thou* 
saiids. 

Now  if  a  citizen  finds  this  sort  of  thing 
In  his  scaool  and  criticizes  It.  he  la  denounced 
by  these  bird*  as  an  enemy  of  the  schools. 
The  real  enemies  of  education  are  this  gang 
that  is  trying  to  sneak  socialism  into  our 
public  schools.  They  are  the  enemies  of  the 
schools. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another 
magazine  article  printed  In  McCall's  maga« 
zine  and  written  by  a  gentleman  who  waa 
at  one  time  a  commentator  on  the  air  for 
the  extreme  left-wing  organ,  the  Nation. 
The  article  is  Who  Is  Trying  to  R^'tn  Our 
Schools?  Its  principal  purpose  Is  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  patriotic  Amer- 
ican woman  who  has  been  trying  to  combat 
this  I^uopean  collectivism  in  our  American 
schools — Mrs  Lucille  Cardln  Craln.  This 
article  uses  the  well-known  smear  technique. 
Its  purpose  is  to  discredit  Mrs.  Craln. 

The  article  picks  out  two  other  people- 
Allan  ZoU,  branded  as  a  former  Hitlerite, 
and  the  other  Gen.  Amos  A  Fries,  who  mixes 


up  in  his  propaganda  an  antl-CatboIlc  mot  tf . 
ZoU  on  one  side  Is  discredited  as  pro-Hit  er 
ahd  Fries  cm  the  other  side  is  discredited  as 
aatl-CathoUc,  and  then  Mrs.  Craln  is  put 
In  between  these  two  In  a  kind  of  squetze 
play  to  smear  her  with  the  odium  whlcrh 
the  tenter  attaches  to  Zoll  and  Fries.  Eut 
Mrs.  Craln  is  the  real  target  and  the  whole 
article  Is  written  In  such  a  way  so  far  as  she 
Is  concerned  to  make  her  seem  like  a  crack- 
pot. 1 1  kiK)w  Mrs.  Grain.  She  Is  an  atle. 
Judicious,  brav:  American  woman,  and  tills 
artlclii  on  her  Is  one  of  the  shabbiest  thli.gs 
I  ha^e  ever  seen  in  a  magazine,  with  the 
assuiVked  reputation  of  McCall's.  This  h  a 
strange  cause  for  McCall's  to  support. 

Nop  let  me  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Craln  dees. 
She  brought  into  existence  an  organization 
callc4  the  Educational  Reviewer.  Its  oily 
purpose  Is  to  study  and  review  school  tett- 
bookt  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  ire 
slantid  In  the  direction  of  socialism.  Bo  }ks 
are  r^ erred  to  professional  educators  to  study 
and  the  reviews  are  available  to  anybody 
who  Wishes  to  have  them. 

No^  let  me  tell  you  how  this  organisation 
camel  into  being.  A  businessman  sent  his 
daughter  through  a  leading  women's  colli  ge. 
Belni  a  top  student  she  won  a  scholarship 
famous  British  school— the  London 
^1  of  Economics.  Not  knowing  anjrth  mg 
it,  the  parents  sent  her  there  :>he 
led  in  2  years  a  confirmed  Socialist. 
Of  course  she  did.  That  Is  the  official  e<lu- 
catlaial  institution  of  the  British  Fab  an 
Socialist  Society.  Its  purpose  is  to  m.ike 
SJCi^lists  for  the  British  Labor  Party. 

Thie  parents  wondered  why  an  American 
college  steered  their  daughter  into  a  British 
Socialist  school.  Her  father  wondered  If 
ther4  was  anything  hke  that  In  his  com- 
munity. He  had  the  local  high-school  tett- 
bOQks  studied  and  was  amazed  at  what  he 
found.  To  help  other  parents  he  and  sone 
othet  gentlemen  joined  with  Mrs.  Craln  in 
forming  the  Educational  Reviewer.  Tils 
highly  Intelligent  and  orderly  institution  1  as 
hit  ttiese  sneak  Socialists  a  very  hard  blew. 
Thej  hav?  set  out  to  discredit  and  llquid£  te 
her.  ;  And  McCall's  magazine  lends  Itself  to 
the  ittack. 

Tlleres  plenty  more  to  this  story.  I  ti- 
tend  to  tell  you  more  about  it.  I  w:U 
Introduce  you  to  some  of  these  textlxxiits 
and  |to  some  of  the  curious  people  who  ha"e 
been|  writing  them  And  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  g^  about  getting  the  facts  straight  abcnit 
the  ichools  in  your  town.  Remffmber.  th<y 
do  jot  teach  communism.  They  do  not 
teacl  socialism  as  such.  The  scheme  Is  fir  it 
to  b^ak  down  the  child's  faith  in  our  fonn 
of  government  and  then  to  sell  him  a  half 
dcaeti  ideas  which,  when  all  put  together, 
mea$i  socialism.  You  will  see  this  moi« 
plainly  when  I  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
textbooks. 
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Phony  Price  Controls  Fail  on  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
the  last  rejwrted  period  from  August  15 
to  September  15,  retail  prices  rose  more 
shafply  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
freel*  on  prices  and  wages  began.  The 
cost  of  living  index  went  from  185.5  to 
186J.  which  automatically  meant  a 
ware  boost  for  some  100,000  workers. 

trtider  present  formulas  of  the  Wage 
8tal>ilization  Board,  these  Increases  be- 


come part  of  a  regular  pattern.  The 
net  result  is  that  prices  push  wages  up- 
ward and  wages  then  push  prices  still 
higher.  The  statisticians  figure  that 
the  gross  average  hourly  earnings  of  our 
factory  workers  have  risen  3.8  percent 
while  the  cost-of-bving  index  has  gone 
up  2  8  percent  since  the  phony  freeze. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  someone 
with  courage  is  going  to  have  to  cry 
"Halt."  Otherwise,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  the  very  difficult  position  of 
stabilizing  instability.  Nothing  will  be 
accomplished  until  the  White  House 
with  its  executive  authority  chooses  to 
do  something  about  inflation  l>eyond  its 
regular  pious  statements  that  it  is  mak- 
ing great  progress.  If  Mr.  DiSalle  has 
learned  nothing  else  during  his  Wash- 
ington sojourn,  he  has  learned  how  to 
say  nothing  and  make  it  soimd  like 
something  every  time. 


Letter  From  W.  H.  Evans,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI  TEL)  STATES 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Con- 
SBnsiONAL  Record  the  following  letter 
from  W.  H.  Evans.  Jr..  who  was  relieved 
of  duty  in  the  Navy  because  he  warned 
that  the  State  Department  intended  to 
let  South  Sakhalins  and  the  Kuriles  fall 
permanently  under  Russian  control. 

Mr.  Evans  was  angry,  but  as  he  says. 
"It  is  no  fun  getting  shot  at  and  exposed 
to  mines  without  being  able  to  destroy 
the  source  of  the  attack." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.  8.  8.  "ROGDS"  (DDR-«76). 

Can  or  Flktt  Post  Omci. 
San  Franeiaco.  Calif..  March  16,  1951. 

Itr.    ALVrnZO     KOHLBEBG, 

NetP  York.  N.  7. 

I>CAK  Ma.  KoHLBZxc:  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  I  Just  received  yotir  questions  to  Red 
Dean  Acheton.  I  post  yotir  open  letters  for 
all  the  officers  on  the  ship  to  read  and  they 
feel  the  same  way  as  I  do. 

Now  that  the  time  for  a  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  Ls  nearlng.  for  the  lore  of  God,  let's 
keep  our  pro-Communist  and  pro-Soviet 
Stat«  Department  from  again  putting  the 
Interests  of  Soviet  Russia  or  the  pro-Soviet 
United  Nations  above  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

*  greatly  fear  that  the  Red  Dean  Acheron 
clique  win  allow  Soviet  Russia  to  r^rttn 
southern  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurlle  Islands 
because  the  Insane  or  Communist  koosk- 
velt  (Alger  Hiss)  gave  them  to  Ru^«ta.  To 
hell  with  the  Yalta  betrayal.  The  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  should  be  signed  on  American 
terms,  as  we  did  defeat  Japan  by  ourselves. 

Here  Is  the  essence  of  a  sensible  and  pro- 
American- Japanese  Peace  Treaty: 

1.  Japan  still  owns  Ktirlle  Islands. 

a  Southern  Sakhalin  to  be  returned  to 
Japan.  ( E\-entual]y  all  of  Sakhalin  when  the 
opportunity  presents   Itself.) 

S.  No  reparations  from  Japan  to  anyone 
(because  the  United  States  will  have  to  foot 
the  bill  as  usual). 


4.  A  fully  rearmed  and  Industrialized  Japan 
In  alliance  with  the  United  States  to  regain 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  Far  B£.st. 

5.  \  Japanese.  Nationalist  Chlnete.  Amer- 
ican alliance  against  communism  in  Asia. 

We  are  out  here  waiting  for  "iVcheson's 
agrarian  reformers"  to  attempt  an  invasion 
of  Formosa.  Now,  instead  of  allowing  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  and  the  Seventh  Fleet 
to  attack  the  mainland  to  l>reak  up  any 
such  plans  l>efore  they  start,  we  have  to 
fight  with  both  hands  tied  t^ehind  oui  back. 
One  hand  bound  by  Acheson  aixi  his  pro- 
Red  gang  and  the  other  hand  by  the  pro- 
Soviet  United  Nations.  When  are  the  Amer- 
ican people  going  to  wake  up:  when  it  is  too 
late.  I  guess. 

That  pro-Soviet  one  world  administration 
of  ours  •  •  •  would  rather  have  Amer- 
icans slaughtered  than  attack  RkI  China 
eversrwhere.  In  the  history  of  wai'fare.  was 
any  Nation  so  restricted  even  thouga  it  could 
destroy  its  enemy  readily  if  its  htnds  were 
freed? 

Damn  the  United  Nations.  Lon«;  live  the 
United  Sutes. 

The  Roosevelt-Tfuman-Acheson-Unlted 
Nations  followers  In  the  United  States  should 
be  loaded  onto  ships  and  used  as  shock  troops 
in  Korea,  instead  of  America's  best  citizens. 
Americans  are  dring  by  the  thousands, 
thanks  to  the  pro-Red  administration. 

If  you  desire,  you  may  reproduce  any  por- 
tions of  this  letter  and  send  an  open  letter 
to  Congress  in  another  appeal.  I  wish  that 
you  would  because  it  is  no  ftm  getting  shot 
at  and  exposed  to  mines  without  t>eing  able 
to  destroy  the  source  of  attack. 

God  bless  Alfred  Kohlberg.  There  are  too 
few  like  him  though. 

Ifost  respectftilly, 

W.  H.  Evans.  Jr. 


A  Statement  on  Behalf  of  John  Hvatta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  wrw  jnsTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVSS 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gave 
me  much  satisfaction  last  August  when 
this  House — and  later  the  Senate — 
passed  a  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  140.  expressing  Its  profound 
indignation  at  the  arrest  and  unjust  con- 
viction of  William  N.  Oatis.  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  in  Prague.  I 
was  very  proud  when  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  expressed  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  in  such  force- 
ful terms  the  protests  of  the  American 
people  at  the  shameful  way  it  is  treat- 
ing thi«!  American  newspaperman.  And 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  Executive  will 
continue  its  resolute  efforts  to  effect  his 
release. 

My  one  regret  Is  that  the  Congress  be- 
fore its  adjournment,  was  not  able  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  John  Hvasta.  an 
American  citizen  whose  case  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  William  Oatls  and  in 
whose  behalf  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  during  the  recent 
session.  John  Hvasta.  a  Czechoslovakian 
by  birth  but  a  naturalized  American  cit- 
izen and  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  served 
in  the  American  Navy  in  1945  and  1946 
and  went  to  Czechoslovakia  to  study 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  in  1948. 
There,  in  1949,  after  a  secret  trial,  he 


was  sentenced  to  3  years'  imprisonment 
on  sham  charges  of  espionage.  In  1950 
his  sentence,  after  another  trial  in 
secrecy,  was  increased  to  10  years.  For  a 
long  period  no  American  oflBcial  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  Hvasta  in  the  Red  prison, 
although  recently  such  visits  were  per- 
mitted. 

The  Communist  treatment  of  John 
Hvasta  is  every  bit  as  outrageous  as  that 
accorded  to  William  Oatis.  But  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  without  any  ac- 
tion on  his  behalf  gives  some  substance 
to  the  statement  that  he  is  a  forgotten 
nian.  Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  concerned  there  should 
be  no  "forgotten  men."  It  is  a  basic 
principle  of  American  democracy  that 
there  are  no  second-class  citizens.  When 
an  American  citizen  entitled  to  that  pro- 
tection which  the  American  flag  gives, 
is  persecuted,  imprisoned,  or  other- 
wise unjustly  victimized  by  a  foreign 
tyranny,  then  it  ma*kes  no  difference 
what  his  status  in  life  may  be.  or  how 
many  or  how  few  may  be  the  champions 
ready  to  spring  to  his  defense.  A  rela- 
tively unknown  and  "forgotten"  GI  stu- 
dent is  just  as  American  as  anyone  else. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  will  slam  the  door  against  any 
possible  charge  that  the  United  States 
makes  distinctions  among  its  citizens, 
and  will  schedule  the  case  of  John 
Hvasta  as  its  first  order  of  business  when 
the  -second  session  opens  in  January. 


The  Dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  and 
the  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  a  statement  summarizing  the  major 
findings  of  eight  Republican  members 
of  the  Joint  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  the  United 
Stat^rs  Senate  as  reported  in  Senate  Doc-  y 
ument  69,  Eighty-second  Congress,  on 
the  MacArthur  liearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Tbc  Dismcssal  or  Oenesal  MacAbtbxt«  and 
THK  MuJTAaT  Situation  in  rnr  Fah  East: 
A  SUMMAIT  or  THS  Majob  Findings  or 
Eight  RxptmucAN  Mnantn  or  the  Joint 
AaMXD  &avicis  and  Pocsicn  Rclations 
CoMMTrfkzs  OF  TH»  Uktted  States  Senate. 
AS  Repobted  im  Sekatx  Docume,nt  No  69, 
Eicrtt-sbcond  Cohcsess.  on  thx  MACAa- 

THT7K  HXAKlNCS 

Mr.  President,  for  7  vee)m  ending  June  27, 
1951.  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
acting  jointly  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  conducted  a  searching  m- 
qtilry  into  the  military  situation  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  clrcum£tances  Gurrouaduig  the 
recall  of  Gen.  E>otigias  MacArthur.  ' 

As  a  result  of  that  investigation  elgnt  Re- 
publican nwrabers  of  the  Joint  committee — 
Sttles  BamcES.  of  New  Hampshire.  Alfx- 
ANDsa  WiLST.  ot  Wiaconsln;   H.   Aujiandeb 
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SMTtH.  Of  Hew  Jersey:  Bouwik  B.  Hickxm- 
utoroL,  of  Iow»;  Wuxum  F.  Knowland,  of 
California:  Hamt  P.  Caik,  of  Wwiilngton; 
OwsM  Bxxwsnx.  of  Maine:  and  Rau>h  K. 
PLANonta.  of  Vermont— estaWtshed 
facts  and  reached  definite  conclxuloos. 
tbe  joint  committee  bad  agreed  to  iasue  no 
formal  reports,  our  views  -jrere  printed  In  the 
appendix  of  the  hearings.  By  order  of  the 
0enate  on  Sepumber  5.  1951.  the  views  of  the 
eight  Senators  were  also  printed  as  Senate 
Document  69.  Eighty-second  Congress. 

We  determined  to  make  our  conclusions 
public  because  we  believe  that  we  have  a 
clear  responsibility  to  the  Nation  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  discussion  of  a  cessation 
ot  hortlltttf  shotild  not  distract  attention 
from  fuDdamentai  questions  in  the  conduct 
of  our  national  affair*  abroad.  It  Is  slgnifl- 
eant  that  In  reviewing  the  evidence  brought 
out  In  the  exhaustive  hearings  we  found  that 
many  of  the  points  that  were  covered  In  cur 
report  were  matters  on  which  there  Is  re- 
markable unanimity  of  agreement  from  all 
aides  Certainly  It  is  clear  that  the  inquiry 
was  definitely  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
bearings  have  exposed  some  glaring  mistakes, 
fvasions.  contradictions,  and  significant  ad- 
mt^^yn.^*  which  will  enable  the  American 
peopte  mo.  5  properly  to  evaluate  our  future 
euui»e  of  action. 

Desire  the  fact  that  ovu-  report  was  over 
100  pages  lot^  and  documented  in  detail, 
the  public  has  demonstrated  considerable 
Interest  in  reading  and  studying  it.  In  order 
to  make  at  least  our  major  findings  more 
widely  available  to  people  in  all  walks  of 
life,  I  have  prepared  the  following  summary 
of  highlights  arranged  under  the  headings 
of  the  major  issues  arising  out  of  the  Inves- 
tlgaUon: 

I.  TBS  r**Mtamtrt's  aascovAL  or  genxsal 

MAC  AKTKXTa 

1.  While  the  President's  authority  for  the 
removal  of  a  military  officer  Is  readily  con- 
ceded, his  method  of  removal  was  Ill-advised 

and    the   reasons   assigned   for   the   removal 
Vfere  utterly  inadequate  to  Justify  the  act. 

2.  General  MacArthur  had  i.*ver  violated 
any  military  directives. 

3  There  was  no  serious  disagreement  be- 
tween General  MacArthui  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  military  strategy  in 
Korea. 

4.  The  military  In  no  way  initiated  or 
recommended  the  recall  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

5.  The  sincerity  of  MacArfiur's  motives 
in  recommending  military  policy  to  end  the 
Korean  conflict  in  victory  remains  unques- 
tioned. Throughout  the  hearings,  many  trib- 
utes were  paid  to  his  integrity,  ability,  and 
accomplishments.  His  contribution  toward 
preventing  the  spread  of  communUm  In 
Japan   Is   universally   acknowledged. 

n.    DIPLOMATIC    BUNGLING    AND    CNPREPAsnsNESS 
THAT   LTD   TO   WAR 

1.  The  admlnlstratlor.'s  Par  East  policy  has 
been  a  cata.strophlc  failure,  and  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  this  failure  rests  with  the 
State  Department.  Par-eastern  policy  was 
never  a  part  of  the  so-called  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy. 

2.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
since  the  middle  1940  s  has  been  based  on 
expediency  rather  than  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  Justice.  Our  military  victory 
of  1945  In  the  Pacific  has  been  squandered 
by  our  diplomats. 

3.  Yalta — a  great  tragedy  of  American  di- 
plomacy— was  the  turning  point  of  American 
Far  East  foreign  policy.  The  myths  that 
Russian  participation  In  the  Japanese  War 
was  a  military  necessity,  and  that  the  Yalta 
concessions  were  necessary  to  achieve  that 
participation,  have  been  adequately  re- 
futed. 


4.  The  advice  and  lnformat!.-i  of  our 
ablest  and  most  experienced  officials  has  been 
ignored.  Ambassador  Hurley  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  Yalta  agreements:  Admiral 
Leahy's  advice  on  the  lack  of  necessity  for 
Russian  entry  Into  the  Pacific  war  was  not 
followed;  General  MacArthur  was  not  con- 
sulted on  the  Par  East  situation  when  Mar- 
shall went  to  China,  as  Special  Ambassador 
In  1945,  nor  was  he  consulted  in  1950  before 
the  President's  decision  to  fight  in  Korea; 
General  Wedemeyer's  recommendations  on 
China  and  Korea  were  Ignored  and  sup- 
pressed; Admiral  Badger's  advice  on  the  need 
for  military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
China  was  not  accepted. 

5.  It  has  not  been  the  consistent  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  Republic 
of  China:  some  United  States  officials  were 
so  opposed  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  they 
were  automatically  on  the  side  of  the  Red 
regime.  Despite  administration  claims  that 
It  Is  the  "firm  and  continuing"  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  Nationalist 
Government,  the  record  Is  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  both  moral  and  material 
support. 

6.  The  administration  has  been  unduly  pre- 
occupied with  the  defense  of  America  in 
Europe  to  the  neglect  of  the  defense  of 
America  in  Asia.  If  the  Republic  of  China 
had  received  effective  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  as  late  as  1948,  the  Chinese 
Communists  might  have  been  defeated.  The 
myth  that  the  Republic  of  China  fell  be- 
cause the  Chinese  troops  refused  to  fight  Is 
again  refuted  by  sworn  testimony. 

7.  Throughout  the  hearings,  it  was  not 
possible  to  determine  who  wrote  the  1945 
mission  to  China  Instructions  for  General 
Marshall.  Under  these  orders  he  was  to 
bring  about  the  "unification  of  China"  by 
encoura'^lng  acceptance  of  Communist  offi- 
cials Into  the  antl-Communlst  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  government  on  a  coalition  basis,  at  a 
time  when  Russian  domination  of  Chinese 
Communists  was  already  known  to  United 
State  officialdom. 

8.  The  administration  believed  that  Chi- 
nese Communists  would  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Nationalists  In  a  coalition  govern- 
ment despite  our  previous  experience  that 
the  Communist  Objective  Is  invariably  to  take 
over,  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel."  any  govern- 
ment of  which  Communists  become  a  part. 

9.  The  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government  and  the  at- 
tacks on  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
were  vicious.  Mismanagement- and  corrup- 
tion are  not  confined  to  the  Orient;  It  111 
behooves  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

10.  The  State  Department  directive  of  E)e- 
cember  23,  1949 — announcing  to  our  Foreign 
Service  officers  that  Formosa  was  not  of  stra- 
tegic Importance  to  the  United  States  and 
that  control  of  Formosa  by  the  Communists 
would  not  Imperil  our  Far  East  position — 
was  a  policy  statement  calculated  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  abandonment  of  Formosa 
to  the  Chinese  Reds. 

11.  The  military  potential  of  the  United 
states  has  not  been  maintained  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  oiu*  potential  commit- 
ments or  fin.Hnclal  expenditures  since  VJ- 
day.  Prom  1945  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean war,  $85,000,000,000  was  spent  on  na- 
tional defense:  yet  General  Vandenberg 
testified  that  we  still  have  only  a  "shoe- 
string" Air  Force,  and  Generals  Marshall, 
Bradley,  and  Collins  acknowledgsd  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  present  defenses. 

12.  The  failure  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  train  adequately  and  to  supply 
equipment  to  the  South  Koreans  made  them 
tempting  targets  of  aggression.  Since  the 
State  Department  and  the  United  Nations 
has  the  sole  responsibility  in  Korea,  they 
must  answer  also  for  the  failure  of  the  Intcl- 


llgecce  m»s»'""w  to  anticipate  the  June  39. 
1950.  attack. 

la.  The  publication  of  the  1947  Wedemeyer 
repdrt  on  Korea  might  have  alerted  the  Gov- 
ernsient  and  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
but  General  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  suppressed  the  report. 

l4.  The  problem  of  Communist  infiltration 
in  dur  Government  Is  still  unsolved.  It  Is 
dUBfcult  to  secure  information  from  sn  ad- 
ministration which  is  determined  to  keep  the 
fact*  from  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

in.  ^BEsmnrriAL  action  and  xtnitu)  statcs- 
trNiTKD  nations  condttct  or  thi  was 

1.  The  involvement  of  the  United  States 
Arrived  Forces  In  the  Korean  conflict  Is  with- 
out' precedent  In  American  history.  Con- 
gre^  has  not  declared  war  nor  has  the  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  a  state  of  war.  The  Korean 
conflict,  with  Its  200,000  American  casualties, 
is  Itaproperly  labeled  a  "police  action."  The 
United  States  should  never  again  become 
involved  in  war  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

2\  Political  considerations  have  prevented 
full!  exploitation  of  American  air  and  naval 
superiority  In  the  Korean  war.  The  Secre- 
tar|  of  State  has  assumed  military  functions. 
Deatolte  these  facts,  our  Armed  Forces  In 
Ko*a  have  acquitted  themselves  with  a  gal- 
lantry unsurpassed  in  our  history. 

3i  The  conunand  function  delegated  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  United  Nations  has  not 
woited  out  In  practice  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  veto  by  a  minority  o'  participating 
nations.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  adequate 
mlBtary  support  from  United  Nations  allies; 
at  ihe  same  rjme,  we  are  unable  to  compre- 
head  why  the  administration  has  persisted 
in  Its  attitude  of  refusing  the  offer  of  33.000 
fighting  men  advanced  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Soiiie  of  our  allies,  moreover,  have  displayed 
an  lunlortvmate  attitude  with  respect  to  eco- 
no*ilc  sanctions  against  Red  China. 

4  The  thirty-eighth  parallel  in  Korea  has 
no  i  military  significance,  and  Its  political 
slgiilflcance  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  anyone  In  the  administration. 

IV,  ipbosfscts  or  achieving  a  oecisivx  victobt 

AND  PZACE 

The  administration  has  no  positive  plan 
for*  achieving  a  decisive  victory.  The  suc- 
ceiful  completion  of  the  Korean  conflict  is 
essential  since  the  United  States  cannot  af- 
forti  the  costly  destruction  of  iU  manpower, 
immoral  policy  of  •  military  strategy 
|lch  Involves  merely  the  killing  of  more 
Commimlsts  is  unlikely  to  produce 
ry  or  to  enhance  the  etattire  of  t^e 
ited  States  in  the  family  of  nations. 
).  The  risk  of  precipitating  world  war  III 

though  adoption  of  a  positive  program  (or 
vldtory  In  Korea  is  no  greater  now  than  be> 
fone.  It  is  utterly  Inconsistent  for  the  ad- 
mii^lstratlon  to  take  the  calculated  risk  of 
provoking  Russia  in  Europe  through  the  At- 
lantic Pact  while  cowering  at  taking  a  simi- 
lar risk  m  Asia. 

S.  The  limited  war  now  being  fought  In 
Korea  by  the  United  States  is  Impossible  to 
deHne.  Cessation  of  hostilities,  based  upon 
reftoration  of  the  status  quo  at  the  thirty- 
ei^th  parallel,  will  be  a  victory  for  aggres- 
sl^.  Any  peace  short  of  the  liberation  and 
UQlflcation  of  Korea  Is  a  delusion.  Any  set- 
tl^nent  at  the  thirty-eighth  p>arallel  Is  a 
Cliinese  Communist  victory.  The  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Korea  wiU  not  elimlnats 
ttt  ponslblllty  in  that  area. 

I.  The  United  SUtes  will  not  allow  For> 
m(  sa  to  fall  into  hostile  hands.  It  will  con- 
tli  oe  to  support  the  Government  of  the 
R<  public  of  China.  In  the  MacArthur  hear- 
in  s.  no  administration  oiBclal  advocated  the 
ux  leatlng  of  the  Nationalist  Government  or 
thi  seating  of  the  Communist  government 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations.  Time  will 
tetl  whether  the  administration  will  hold  to 
th)s  admirable  determination. 
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V. 


Sad  Sack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

f  OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  CAPEHAR*.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  const nt  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram which  I  received  from  Mr.  George 
Baker. 

Mr.  Baker  is  the  creator  and  owner 
of  the  comic  book  character  Sad  Sack. 
This  character  was  used  several  weeks 
ago  in  a  book  circulated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  stimulate  reenlist- 
ments  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

At  that  time,  one  of  my  constituents 
objected  to  ceriain  material  in  the  book 
on  the  ground  that  it  placed  private  em- 
ployers in  the;  worst  possible  light.  I 
agreed  with  hirii.  Subsequently,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  destroyed  the  lxx)ks, 
500.000  copies  of  which  had  been  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  $17,544.06. 

Mr.  Baker  sent  me  a  telegram  ex- 
plaining his  position  with  reference  to 
the  matter,  and,  in  fairness  to  him,  I 
wish  to  place  a  copy  of  that  telegram 
and  my  reply  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Under  Washington  dateline  of  September 
10  the  Associated  Press  carried  a  statement 
by  you  with  reference  to  a  comic  book  uslBg 
the  character  Sad  Sack  and  severely  criticiz- 
ing the  content  thereof.  Relj-ing  on  the 
American  sense  of  fair  play  I  am  sending  this 
wire  to  you  so  that  the  grave  injustice  dons 
me  as  the  originator  and  owner  of  the  char- 
acter Sad  Sack  will  to  some  extent  at  least 
be  minimized.  For  this  purpose  I  give  you 
the  following  facts  which  I  shall  verify  if  you 
desire  verification  in  any  form  requested. 
As  the  owner  of  the  character  I  was  requested 
as  a  patriotic  gesture  to  permit  the  use  of 
Sad  Sack  in  a  comic  book  designed  for  use 
by  the  United  States  Army  In  procuring  re- 
enllstments.  I  g^ve  my  consent  that  the 
character  might  be  used  without  1  cent  of 
profit  or  royalty  or  payment  of  any  kind  to 
me.  The  publisher  of  the  proposed  comic 
book.  Harvey  Publications.  Inc..  through 
Alfred  Harvey  Informed  me  that  it  was  print- 
ing the  comic  books  as  a  public  service.  I 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  content  or  material  or  story  line 
In  the  comic  book.  When  I  saw  the  material 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  Army  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Harvey  that  every  bit  of  material  in 
the  comic  tx>ok  had  been  cleared  with  the 
Unit* a  States  Army.  Whatever  question  I 
may  tave  had  with  reference  to  the  content 
w«s  resolved  by  the  fact  that  the  book  was 
designed  for  a  specific  purpose  by  the  Army 
and  t^at  the  proper  officials  of  the  Army 
had  worked  with  Mr.  Harvey's  staff  in  pre- 
paring the  material  so  that  I  made  no  criti- 
cism ot  the  content.  I  have  subsequently 
been  informed  that  the  story  line  itself  as 
set  forth  in  the  comic  book  was  the  Joint 
product  of  Mr.  Hxirvey's  employees  and  desig- 
nated officials  of  the  United  States  Army 
who  had  charge  of  this  project.  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  verify  this  lnfc«7natlon  and  wUl 
give  you  the  benefit  of  whatever  material  I 
am  able  to  obtain  as  soon  as  I  obtain  it.  U 
there  is  any  other  information  which  I  can 
obtain  that  you  may  find  helpful  In  your  in- 
y«>tlgatlon  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 


At  this  time  however  I  would  appreciate  it 
If  you  would  do  whatever  you  can  to  remedy 
the  damage  eaittsd  ms  by  your  orlgnlal 
statements. 

Osoacx  BAKxa. 
Bevxrlt  Hnxa,  Calif. 


But  the  new  Acheson  memo  trips  up 
Secretary  Acheson's  testimony  of  June 
1.  1951,  before  the  MacArthur  inquiry 
in  the  Senate.  On  that  occasion  Ache- 
son  testified: 

I,  in  August  1948.  as  Secretary  ot  State. 
reported  that  I  could  no  longer  guarantee 
that  economic  and  diplomatic  means  would 
be  successful  in  keeping  Formosa  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  power  which  might  be  nus- 

e  to  us. 


Tour  telegram  of  September  12  with  refer- 
ence to  one  of  my  favorite  comic-book  char- 
acters. Sad  Sack,  is  deeply  appreciated.    At  no 

point,  of  course,  did  I  Intend  criticism  of  the  t^i, 
character  itself.    It  did  and  still  does  i^peap^^^ 

to  me  that  Sad  Sack  was  used  in  this  insudfe  So  the  full  picture  is  this:    Acheson 

for  a  propaganda  purpose  which  I  am  s|frs  wrote  on  July  18.  1949,  that  containment 

r°": "  ^lf„^"*^ ''^„°y^!^..°!T!'L'.-5*-r??  of  communism  was  the  first  point   of 

.  American  policy  in  Asia,  but  1  month 


that  he  should  be.  Your  patriotic  gesture  in 
permitting  the  use  of  Sad  Sack  for  so  worthy 
a  purpose  as  proctirmg  reenllstmenu  is 
wholly  commendable.  What  I  believe  we 
both  object  to  is  the  use  of  the  powerful  Sad 
Sack  Influence  In  such  a  way  as  to  belittle 
responsible  American  employers. 

It  is  my  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  busy 
schedule  of  the  Senate  will  permit,  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  a  brief  speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  is  my  purpose,  also,  to  be  {perfectly  fair 
with  both  you  and  Sad  Sack.  Therefore.  I 
will  include  the  text  of  your  telegram  in  my 
remarks  to  the  Senate. 

Thank  you  for  calling  to  my  aUentlon  the 
posslbUlty  that  I  may  have  been  tinfalr  to 
you.  Any  unfairness.  I  assure  you.  was 
wholly  inadvertent  and  will  be  corrected  by 
making  your  telegram  a  part  of  the  record. 

Homes  E.  Capcrast. 


ConfnsioD  in  the  State  Department — 
Doable  Dealing  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  State  Department  is  now  finding 
some  long-forgotten  secret  documents 
regarding  its  policy  in  China. 

In  an  attempt  to  defend  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup,  the 
Department  has  produced  a  hitherto  se- 
cret memo  dated  July  18.  1949.  In  this 
long -suppressed  interdepartmental  note. 
Secretary  Acheson  instructed  Jessup 
"that  it  is  a  fundamental  decision  of 
American  policy  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  permit  further  exten- 
sion of  Communist  domination  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  or  in  the  southeast 
Asia  ai^." 

Why  was  such  a  clear  declaration  of 
policy  a  high  secret  of  state  from  July 
18.  1949.  until  October  4,  1951  "^  Between 
those  dates,  the  Nationalist  Government 
had  been  driven  from  China,  isolated  on 
Formosa,  denied  effective  military  aid  by 
the  United  States:  the  Communists  had 
taken  almost  complete  control  of  the 
China  mainland  and  Tibet,  driven  deep 
into  Indonesia  and  launched  organized 
armed  aggression  against  South  Korea. 

Obviously  the  Acheson  memo  of  July 
18.  1949.  is  sorely  needed  at  this  late 
date  to  absolve  Jessup  of  charges  that 
he,  as  an  alleged'  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, helped  guide  American  policy  in 
favor  of  the  Communist  triumph  in  Asia. 


later,  in  August  1949.  he  was  already 
convinced  that  Formc^a  would  fall  to 
the  Communists — which  has  not  hap- 
pened yet. 

Upon  receipt  of  Acheson's  letter  in 
July  1949.  Jessup  set  up  the  historic 
China  round  table  of  October  1949.  Har- 
old Stassen,  a  delegate"  to  the  round 
table,  says  it  was  guided  by  Owen  Lat- 
timore  to  conclusions  favoring  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  A.sia. 

In  denying  Stassens  charge,  the  State 
Department  acknowledges  that  13  of  the 
18  men  in  its  round  table  "recommended 
that  recognition  be  extended  to  Red 
China."  Lattimore  was  in  tliis  group. 
But  Stassen  and  four  others  resisted 
recognition. 

How  fervently  then  did  Jessup  follow 
tlie  Acheson  secret  memo  of  July  18, 
1949;  within  3  months,  by  October.  h» 
had  assembled  a  round  table  overwhelm- 
ingly inclined  toward  immediate  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China — at  a  time 
when  the  cardinal  point  of  our  A.sia  pol- 
icy, it  now  appears,  was  to  check  and 
restrain  the  extension  of  Communist 
power. 

In  December  1949  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment strongly  urged  a  broadening  of 
United  States  military  assistance  to  For- 
moea.  Acheson  told  of  this  recom- 
mendation when  he  appeared  before  the 
MacArthur  inquiry — page  1674 — rdding: 

It  was  disagreed  with  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

So  our  policy  in  July  was  to  hold  the 
line  against  communism,  Jessup  in 
charge.  And  by  October  the  State  De- 
partment round  table  favored  recogni- 
tion of  communism  in  China — 13  to  5. 
By  December  the  State  Department  ve- 
toed the  Defense  Departments  recom- 
mendation for  more  aid  to  the  Nation- 
alists marooned  on  Formosa. 

This  conflict  between  the  Defense  and 
State  Departments  was  earned  to  Pres- 
ident Truman.  Truman  sustained  Ach- 
eson— page  1675. 

In  that  same  month  of  December  1949 
the  State  Department  sent  a  top-.secret 
memo  to  all  its  diplomatic  agents  in 
Asia  warning  them  to  prepare  for  the 
"po-ssible  fall  of  Formosa  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  forces." 

This  document  was  not  made  known  to 
the  American  people  until  June  1.  1951. 

It  had  been  dispatched  to  China  on 
December  23.  1949. 

When  bad  the  State  Department  de- 
cided Formosa  would  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists? Acheson  gave  the  answer^ — 
page  1672: 

There  we^e  two  sk'uMes  made.  In  Septem- 
ber   and    October    (1M0).     •     •     •     Those 
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»tudle«  unanimously  wported  that  the  fall 
would  occur,  and  woiUrd  occur  probably  In 
the  year  1950. 

Why  V9&  this  secret  decision  on  vital 
policy  withheld  frim  public  view  untU 
June  1.  1!»1? 

Indeed  what  was  our  policy  lii  China — 
to  stem  communisni.  as  outlined  in  the 
July  18  memo  to  Jessup,  or  to  recognize 
Communist  China  and  surrender  Por- 
mosa  as  determined  by  Acheson  in  Oc- 
tober-December 1949? 

If  we  hao  ia  fact  two  policies  in  China 
It  would  appear  better  that  twth  should 
have  been  published. 

Had  these  two  diametrically  opposing 
jwlicies  beer  disclosed,  the  American 
people  might  at  least  have  inquired 
which  were  we  actually  following? 

Such  an  inquiry  in  1949  would  have 
averted  much  misciuef  and  tragedy. 

In  the  light  of  events,  the  real  policy 
of  our  State  Department  obviously  was 
to  deliver  Asia  to  communism.  No  other 
conclusion  is  reasonable  as  the  facts  are 
revealed. 

But  ?Ir  Acheson  always  had  in  the  top 
drawer  of  his  desk  his  secret  memo  of 
July  18.  1949.  instructing  Jessup  to  con- 
tain communism — should  such  a  dec- 
laration be  needed  in  a  pinch. 

The  pin':h  came  when  Lattimore  and 
Je.ssup  were  caught  in  the  jact  of  deliv- 
ering Asia  to  communism. 

Throughout  the  delivery  of  Asia  to 
communism,  extending  over  a  period  of 
2  years,  Acheson  was  always  protected  at 
his  rear — by  his  secret  memo  of  July 
18,  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  in  China  policy 
as  they  are  being  revealed  today  leaves 
but  one  conclu.sion.  namely  that  our 
policies  directly  resulteo  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Nationalist  Ciovemraent  for  many 
years  our  friends.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  today  paying  a  terrific  price  for 
this  inexcusable  conduct.  When  the 
land  masc  in  China  was  turned  over 
to  the  Red  Chinese  with  the  help  of  the 
State  Department,  Koret  was  doomed, 
yet  President  Truman  made  the  decision 
to  send  American  boys  into  a  unde- 
clared war,  contrary-  I  am  sure  to  the 
advice  ol  his  military  leaders.  I  re- 
peat— the  Chinese  and  Korean  policies 
have  been  "inexcusable  and  cannot  be 
defended."' 


The  New  Railroad  Rctiremeiit  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

o*  nxiKois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  statement 
by  me  explaining  the  benefits  of  the  new 
railroad  retirement  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Freficient.  Cfn-'X-i-n  has  mow  passed, 
aud   the   Hreiiidtrul   ha*  algueU,    the   iuuch- 


ne«<le<l  legislation  to  IncTMM  the  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  bringing  them  more  into 
line  with,  the  Increased  coet  of  llvlrig.  The 
new  law  takes  effect  on  November  1. 

Since  I  had  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  which  held 
hearings  on  and  reported  this  bill  to  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  its  pro- 
visions In  simple  terms. 

By  the  time  theae  remarks  become  gen- 
erally available,  most  retired  railroad  work- 
ers and  their  families  will  have  received 
checks  from  15  percent  to  a  third  more  than 
they  have  been  receiving.  In  a  very  few 
cases,  where  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  keyed  in  with  social 
security,  there  may  be  some  delay,  but  every- 
one should  be  receiving  the  higher  benefit* 
by  the  first  of  next  year. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  our  sub- 
committee's actions  in  this  matter  were 
aimed  at  getting  the  very  maximum  in  bene- 
fits that  could  be  obtained  while  asstiring 
that  the  railroad  retirement  system  would 
remain  financially  sound.  We  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  we  were  maintaining  the 
soundness  of  the  fund  so  that  Its  futxire 
beneficiaries  would  l>e  completely  cared  for 
and  protected. 

SITMMAHT    OF    IMPaOVMIXNTS    I»    NTW    LAW 

With  this  In  mind,  we  were  able  to  in- 
clude in  the  law  the  following  new  improve- 
ments: 

(a)  A  15-percent  Increase  In  pensions  and 
annuities. 

(b)  A  ^Vs -percent  Increase  In  survivors' 
benefits. 

(c)  A  new  benefit  for  a  husband  or  wife 
aged  65  or  over,  amounting  to  50  percent  of 
the  employees'  benefit,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $40. 

(d)  A  guaranty  that  the  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  win  at  least  equal  social-secu- 
rity t)€neflt8. 

(e)  Credit  for  service  after  age  65,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  30  years. 

(f)  Unlimited  right  to  revoke  a  Joint  tjxd 
survivor  annuity  election. 

(g)  Transfer  to  social-security  system  of 
workers  who  leave  railroad  work  after  less 
than  10  years'  service. 

Let  me  explain  each  of  these  Improvements 
more  fuUy. 

irrrxEM-piacENT  ikcseasz  ht  pcnsions 

AND   ANNUITIES 

There  are  two  features  In  the  new  rtUlroad 
retirement  law  which  Increase  the  benefits 
paid  to  pensioners  and  annuitants  and  their 
families. 

First,  the  basic  benefits  themselves  are 
increased  by  15  percent. 

Second,  a  new  feature  has  been  added  to 
the  railroad  retirement  system  whereby  any 
pensioner  or  annuitant  who  has  a  wife  (or 
husband )  65  years  of  age  or  over  gets  an 
extra  benefit  amounting  to  50  percent  of 
his  basic  pension  or  annxiity,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40 

TABLE  SHOWS  NFW  BENOTTS  TO  PXKSIONKU 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  new 
system  will  work  for  pensioners: 

Comparison  of  benefits  for  railroad  peruioit- 
ers — old  law  and  new  law 


Former  law 

Newiftw 

Stngleor 

withln» 

band  or  wife 

iiDder66 

Withtai- 

band  or  wife 

65or  ov«r 

MO.  00 
W.flO 

«a(» 

70.00 

80.  no 

80  00 
100.  «> 

•46.00 
87. » 
ML  00 

amn 

92.00 
KB.  SO 
lliOd 

$W.OO 

86.V 

HAM 

laaw 

13Z00 
143.50 
16^00 

sncxLAX  iNcasAscB  noa  AifNtnTjtsmi 

The  table  below  shows  how  the  new  law 
wUl  work  for  railroad  annultanu,  who  have 
pal4  Into  the  fund  for  various  lengths  of 
ser^ce : 

ComparUon  of  benefits  for  railroad 
annuitants— old  and  new  law 


1  m 


Averan 

oofflpui- 
srtkm 

Fonxwff 
law 

New  law 

SiBtdeor 
vitb  hus- 
band or 
wifaon- 
d«r«6 

Wtth  hew- 
bwidar    1 
wiii«6«r 
orer 

1                         10  years'  Mtvioe 

$100 

aoo 

300 

$38.00 
3fi.00 
48.00 

i$60.0e 
•85.00 
>80.00 

«$7S.0O 

1W.00 

il».00 

1                         20  year^  service 

1 

$100 
900 

300 

$00.00 
72.00 

y&oo 

$09.00 
83.00 

110.00 

$KM.OO 
123.00 

iao.00 

30  years'  aerviee 

P           $100 

y         aoo 

$03.00 

108.  OO 
144.00 

$72.00 
124.00 
ICO.  00 

— 1 

SMN.00 

104  00 
206.00 

>  my  reason  of  guaranty  contained  in  bill  that  no  bene- 
J-y  oikIm-  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  will  receive 
less  ithan  be  would  have  received  bad  be  been  eovered 
by  ^lal  security. 

BKNxrrrs  to  susvtvoks  incrxasd  ar 

ONS-THIBD 

fiic  next  major  step  forward  In  the  new 
lait  Is  an  increase  by  33  V^  percent  of  t>ene- 
flt^  to  survivors  of  railroad  workers,  such  as 
widows,  children,  and  aged  parents.  The 
following  tables  show  examples  of  how  the 
benefits  will  Increase  for  widows,  either  with 
or  -without  survlvlLg  children,  whose  bene- 
fits are  figured  on  the  basis  of  both  10  and 
18  ^ears  of  taxable  service : 

Cufnparison  of  old  and  new  survivors'  bene- 
,  fits — 10  years  taxable  senrce 


Averare 

montUy 

oonpeD- 

aatkHn 

Former 

kw 

I^nrlaw 

Widow  only,  M  or  ov«r 

$100 

aoo 

300 

$27.00 
35.00 
38.00 

>  $3&00 
>49.00 

■•aoo 

Widow  and  1  chUd  > 

$100 
30O 

aoQ 

$4s.oe 

5K.00 

65.  go 

«$7S.OO 

<  97.00 

>  moo 

Widow  and  2  cbiidreo  > 

$100 

aoo 

JtO 

1(3.00 
82.00 
81.00 

$84.00 

>  13a  00 

>1MlOO 

W  kiow  and  3  chiklreo  > 

$100 
aoo 

300 

$75100 

MOO 

10&.UO 

$06.00 

>  190.00 

>  1M.U0 

*!By  rtaaon  ol  {uaraoty  contained  in  bill  that  no 
fletkrv  nnder  the  BaOrtMd  Retire  meet  Act  wQl  rsoaivo 
la«  tJiaa  ha  weald  have  reeeire^i  had  be  been  co 
by  Mrial  nenrlty. 

■  RaaanUest  o.  widow's  ac*  U  dapcMtet  ckUdm  «• 
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Comparison  of  oM  mttd  new  survivors'  betM- 
flU—lS  fears  taxable  service 


Average 

Bootbly 

emnfien- 

satioo 

Former 

la-* 

New  law 

W  <iow  only,  «B  or  erw              j 

aoo 

300 

mm 

$7.00 
4L«» 

>tl&00 

■  4a.  00 
'•aoo 

Widow  and  1  c^ijd' 

tioo 
aoo 

cOO 

$47.00 

•La» 

•aoo 

■ITS.  00 

"tr.flo 
■  laoioo 

Widow  md  2  FhiU^ren  < 

$100 

aco 

300 

iafi.0 
tKm 

9&.0B 

i8r.o$ 
>i3a« 

■  uaoo 

Widow  and  3  diOdreo  * 

$100 

aao 

soi 

^5 

IOQlOO 

$100.00 

luaoo 
luaoo 

I  Ky  rrason  oTmiarBBty  eoataiasd  ia  bill  that  no  brae- 
Bdarr  under  tbe  RaOnwl  Hat  wrnt  Act  wi  1  rccaHe 
1m  tnao  ha  wvold  have  reoi-.ved  kad  b*  been  covered 
by  social  acoritir. 

tRefrardkaB  of  widow's  ace  if  depeiKlrat  cfaidren  are 
■Mkrta 

KAnjtOAD  ■XmKKXMT  BKMXITXB  coaaAjmsD  xo 
KQUAI.   SOCIAL   RCTJBXTT    BKMCfflTtl 

Another  major  feature  of  this  new  railroad- 
retirement  law  guarantees  to  every  railroad 
worker  that  lie  will  receive  at  least  the  same 
benefits  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  bad 
he  been  covered  by  social  security.  The  new 
law  also  contains  a  guaranty  that  casual 
employees  (those  with  leas  than  10  years  of 
railroad  service  >  will  In  no  case  receive  less 
than  the  amount  of  their  contributlcns  to 
the  raUroad  retirement  fund,  plus  an  allow- 
ance for  interest.  This  corrects  an  Inequity 
that  has  long  stood  In  tbe  railroad  retlre- 
mmt  laws. 


OVTB  ACE  05  NOW  GTm*  CBXOTT 

Stin  another  distinct  Improvement  in  this 
new  railroad  retirement  law  is  the  provision 
which  gives  full  credit  for  continued  service 
after  age  65.  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  years' 
service,  in  computing  average  monthly  com- 
pensation. This  is  only  fair,  since  anyone 
who  goes  on  working  under  the  system  after 
OS  continues  to  pay  his  retirement  contri- 
butions. There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  receive  the  credit. 

Probably  moot  railroad  worker*  know  that 
•wage  monthly  compensation — which  Is 
tbs  basts  for  computing  the  benefits  received 
upon  retirement — la  t>aaed  upon  the  average 
monthly  wage  received  during  tbe  period 
1924-31  (In  the  event  ol  railroAd  service 
prior  to  1937).  when  wages  wert  generally 
very  low,  and  upon  the  average  monthly  wage 
received  since  1937.  Dp  to  now,  a  railroad 
worker  has  t)een  prevented  from  including 
the  railroad  wages  he  earns  after  the  age  of 
66,  even  though  theM  are  usually  tbe  highest 
wages  of  his  career  and  would  be  a  big  help 
In  boosting  his  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion. The  new  law  permits  such  a  worker 
to  include  the  wages  he  receives  after  65.  up 
to  a  maximum  of  90  years'  serrtce,  so  that 
the  high  wages  he  receive*  at  the  end  of  his 
career  can  pull  up  his  average  monthly 
compenaatioa. 

JOIKT   AND   SUBTItOa   AMKTJTTT    kLSCTIOKS   CAN 
NOW  SB  SBTOaaS  ANT  TlMX 

Before  survivor  benefits  were  Incorporated 
into  the  Kallroad  Betlrenoent  Syateea  In 
IMO,  anyone  who  wanted  to  provide  for  hia 
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wife  or  family  after  his  death  could  elect 
to  reduce  hl^  own  annuity  payments  during 
hts  lifetime,  so  that  the  remainder  would 
be  paid  to  his  (amUy  after  his  death.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  allowed  to  change  bis  mind 
about  the  reduced  annuity  payments,  even 
if  ills  wife  died  before  he  did.  When  the 
survivor  ben^ts  were  added  to  the  system 
in  1M9.  tiiflie  was  a  year  during  which  thoee 
wortara  wlK>  bad  made  tbe  reduced-annuity 
choice  could  change  their  mind.  The  1851 
law  withdraws  the  limitation  entirely,  so 
that  the  joint  and  survivor  annuity  election 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time.  Thta  gives  a 
wider  range  of  choice  to  the  annuitant  to 
adapt  the  payment  plan  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family. 

NONCAXXn  ElfFLOTXXS  WITH  IXSB  THAN  10 
TXASS'  SZaVICS  TXANSrZSBZO  TO  SOCIAI.  SS- 
CUalTT 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  law  de- 
signed to  save  money  for  the  railroad-retire- 
ment system,  and  help  finance  the  increased 
banefits.  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
soetal-eecurity  system  of  employees  who 
leave  railroad  work  after  less  than  10  years' 
aervlce.  There  would  be  transferred  to  the 
social -security  system  an  amount  equal  to 
the  social-security  contributions  of  such  an 
employee.  But  since  theae  are  much  smallo' 
than  his  railroad  retirement  contributions. 
there  will  t>e  a  stirpius  of  contributions  left 
in  the  railroad-retirement  fund,  which  will 
help  to  pay  for  tiie  increased  benefits  pro- 
vided by  thU  law. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
employeea  will  get  higher  benefits  by  t>elng 
paid  according  to  aodal-securlty  provisions 
than  if  they  were  to  stay  under  the  railroad- 
retirement  system. 

This  is  likewise  a  new  advantage  to  the 
worker  transiferring  out  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, who,  prior  to  this  new  law.  could  not 
carry  with  iilm  Into  his  new  position  any 
credit  for  the  contributions  he  had  paid  into 
the  railroad-retirement  system. 


coMTaxstmoH  aarx  kas  mot 

We  have  been  able  to  achieve  theae  in- 
creased benefits  without  any  substantial 
change  In  the  present  financing  of  the  retire- 
ment system.  We  have  relied  prtncipaUy 
upon  certain  savings  feata-es.  soch  as  the 
transfer  of  noncareer  employeea  to  the  social- 
security  system,  to  pay  for  the»  Increaeed 
benefits.  There  U  no  increase  In  the  preeent 
contribution  rates.  There  Is  no  change  in 
tbe  right  of  retired  employees  to  work  if  they 
so  desire.  There  ts  no  change  in  the  taxable 
or  creditable  compensation  base. 

TBOaOTTCH  STUDT  OF  SAHJtOAn  SRUIKIUNT 

ststem  planned 
While  our  Senate  subcommittee  felt  that 
certain  additional  savings  leatures  aboaU 
have  been  adopted,  in  ordor  to  assure  the 
long-run  soundness  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  an  additional  aafeguard  lias 
been  provided.  Our  subcommittee  recom- 
mended, and  the  CXxngreas  enacted  a  resolu- 
tion setting  up  a  Joint  Congreaaional  Com- 
mittee on  Railroad  Retirement,  made  up  of 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  a 
competent  staff,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  system.  This  should  enable  us  not  only 
to  determine  what  changes.  If  any,  may  be 
necessary  to  liuure  the  long-run  safety  of 
the  fund,  but  also  to  determine  whether  fur- 
ther benefits  will  be  poasilile. 

BXTiBxiczirr  boaxs  to  fbzpask  saiar 
ON  THI  NTW  LAW 


I  understand  that  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  will  ahortly  prepare  a  pempWet 
explaining  all  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
in  some  detail.  This  should  be  avallabli 
around  Hofsmber  9,  in  every  field  office  of  th' 
Railroad  Bsiksment  Board. 

In  Illinois,  theae  oAeee  are  located  In  Cbl 
cago  at  944  RmOi  Street  and  at  908  Soott 
Canal  Street;   in  Decatur,  at  the  Standart 


Office  Building.  132  South  Wfcf  Street,  and 
In  Cast  St.  Louis  In  the  Ooldman  Buiidlng, 
SS8  Mtisiiiiii  Avenue. 

Kiw  LAW  orrcas  paorecTiow  aoainst  tJre<.Ts 
ar  rjTVLATiON 

Ifr.  President.  I  know  that  inflation  hits 
hardest  at  the  moat  helpless  in  our  society: 
those  who  are  living  on  fixed  incomea.  such  as 
pensions  and  annuities,  s'ho  are  leaa  able  to 
find  work  to  supplement  their  incomes,  and 
who  must  sit  by  helplessly  and  watch  rising 
prices  eat  into  their  Incomea.  That  is  why 
I  have  tried  to  fight  Inflation  on  all  fronts 
in  Congress:  by  trying  to  cut  down  on  non- 
essential spending,  to  put  this  country  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  system,  and  to  control  credit, 
and  also  by  lighting  for  a  strong  price-con- 
trol law.  Tet  prices  have  continued  to  rise, 
and  the  diflkrultleB  of  fixed -income  groups 
have  likewise  increased. 

It  was  a  real  aatlsfactlon  to  me.  therefore, 
to  head  the  subcommittee  which  helped  push 
this  much-needed  railroad  retirement  legls- 
Istlon  ttirough  to  enactment  during  the  1951 
seesion  of  Congress.  I  want  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  our  committee  for  the  fine  co- 
operation It  received  In  working  oirt  tl»is 
measure  fmm  our  colleagues  in  the  House, 
from  the  officials  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  and  from  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Interested  groups,  particularly  the 
railway  unions. 

1  hope  and  believe  that  the  increased  bene- 
fits provided  in  this  law  will  help  to  provide 
new  protections  against  the  harmful  effects 
of  inflation  and  rising  prices  for  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  given  a  Mle- 
time  of  service  to  the  American  railroads. 


Report  of  the  President.  Hob.  Joho  L.  Mc- 
Ciellan,  of  Arkansas,  of  the  National 
Rivert  and  Harbors  CoDgrcs$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOKN  L.  McCLELUN 

c^  atwinsis 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  McCLELXAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uzmnimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  and  report  on 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  report  were  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  RrccRD.  as  follows: 

National  Rrrnts  and  Habsobs  Concbxss, 

.    Washinyton.    D.    C. 

PxasiDEKT's  Can.  roa  Omcial  Mzmiio  or 

OmCBS   AKO    DtaZCTOBS 

Whereas  since  June  25.  1950,  the  Armed 
Forces  erf  the  United  StatM  have  been  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  the  forces  of  a  foreign 
nation:  and 

Wiiereas  on  December  16,  1960,  President 
Truman  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional emergency;  and 

Whereas  It  now  appears  tinllkely  tiiat  the 
armed  conflict  hereinbefore  referred  to  will 
be  settled  in  the  very  near  future;  and 

Wlssreas  the  threatening  international  sit- 
xmtten  continues  to  coostlttlte  a  grave  peril 
to  our  domestic  peace  and  trsp.qulhty: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  L.  McClxllan, 
president  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  hereby  isrue  this  call  for  a 
special  meeting  of  the  oflicers  and  directors 
of  the  said  Congress  to  convent'  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  m  tbe  ciry  ol  Wiishtngton.  D.  C. 
on  Friday,  tiie  11th  day  of  May  1951,  at  the 
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hour  of  1  p  m.  ea«t*m  dk^Ugbt  savtng 
time,  to  Uke  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
approprUt*  or  desirable  In  the  premises. 

The  permanent  project*  committee  of  the 
congress  wlU  meet  at  10  a.  m.  on  Thursday, 
May  10.  1951.  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  to 
consider  Individual  projects  for  which  the 
endorsement  of  the  congress  is  desired.  The 
committee's  rule  requiring  personal  appear- 
ance before  It  is  waived,  and  proponents  of 
projects  are  requested  to  furnish  In  writing 
and  by  mall  the  supporting  data  called  for 
by  the  committee  far  each  project.  (Ap- 
plication blanks  wUl  be  sent  upon  request  to 
this  office.  > 

Presidents,  or  the  executive  heads,  of 
chambers  of  commerce;  navigation,  flood 
control.  Irrigation -reclamation  and  conser- 
vation associations;  Industrial,  business, 
agricultural,  labor  and  civic  organizations, 
are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
ofBcers  and  directors  of  the  congress  and 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
organizations  referred  to. 

Assurance  has  been  given  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  that  suflSclent 
accommodations  will  be  available  provided 
a  majority  of  those  attending  share  double 
rooms  Early  reservations  are,  therefore,  ad- 
Tlaable  In  order  to  Insure  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements. 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.  C  this  15th  day 
of  March.  A.  D.  1951. 

John  L.  McCleixan, 

President, 


Attest : 


O,  BXTRKE, 

Secretary. 


BaPOKT  or  thk  Pmxswnn.  Sinatob  John  L. 
McCicXAM.  or  Arkansas,  National  Riveks 
AND   HaKBCAS   CONQBE3S,   MaT    11.    1951 

Office^  and  directors  of  the  National  B^hifn 
and  liarbors  Congress,  and  Invited  guests. 
it  liagaln  my  prl%'ilege  and  pleasant  duty 
•8  Joiir  president,  to  repwrt  on  the  activities 
of  this  organization  since  we  met  In  March 
1960.  for  our  fortieth  annual  convention.  At 
that  time  we  met  In  full  congress,  with  ac- 
credited delegates  from  every  part  or  tlie 
country. 

This  year,  however.  I  felt  the  International 
situation  and  many  other  factors  were  not 
favorable  to  our  undertaking  a  full  meeting 
of  the  congress.  I  deemed  It  advisable  there- 
fore to  limit  this  year's  session  to  a  meeting 
Of  the  OfBcers  and  directors,  which  might  also 
be  attended  by  a  limited  number  of  other 
Interested  persons. 

It  Is  always  desirable  and  pleasant  to  re- 
port that  progress  has  been  and  Is  beli  g 
made  toward  our  objectives.  And  we  have 
made  progress  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
trend  of  national  and  world  affairs  has  nre- 
sented  a  number  of  limiting  factors.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  the  call  for  this  meeting,  since 
we  last  assembled  our  country  has  become 
engaged  in  war  with  the  forces  of  another 
nation;  our  President  has  proclaimed  the 
•ztstence  of  a  national  emergency;  we  have 
been  thrust  Into  a  rearmament  and  mobiliza- 
tion program  that  compels  us  to  set  up  limi- 
tations upon  the  construction  of  projects  of 
national  development.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  subordinate  our  program  to  that 
which  Is  entirely  pertinent  and  vital  to  the 
national  defense. 

Diiring  our  deliberations  at  tills  meeting 
we  must  bear  In  mind  the  administration's 
position  on  the  necessity  for  reduction  of 
nondefense  spending,  and  the  Inhibition 
against  starting  any  new  projects  except 
those  speciflcally  mentioned  In  the  Presl- 
<tent's  budget  as  essential  to  the^  defense 
jffognun.  We  are  compelled  to  relate  our 
consideration  of  flood  control  and  na^ga- 
tlonal  needs  to  the  priority  of  national  de- 
fense To  do  otherwise  would  be  unpatriotic 
and  unworthy  of  the  traditions  and  the  rec- 
ord of  this  body's  deliberations  in  the  past 


and   would   fall  of   tbe  necessary  support  of 
public  opinion. 

In  my  Judgment  there  are  only  two  classes 
of  projects  which  sfiould  receive  attention 
and  consideration  during  this  special  meet- 
ing— first,  those  that  contribute  directly  and 
unreservedly  to  the  national  defense,  prin- 
cipally power  projects;  second,  those  that 
are  needed  and  come  wltliin  tht  category  of 
preserving  and  protecting  projecs  already 
completed  and  improvements  heretofore 
made. 

The  problems  of  orderly  development  of 
all  a^t)ect8  of  ovir  water  resources,  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  harbors,  irrigation .  and  rec- 
lamation, and  other  relate'l  water  uses  are 
continually  before  us.  We  have  noted  with 
pleasure  the  flnrl  passage  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Elghty-flrst  Congress  of  H  R.  5472, 
the  authorization  bill  which  provides  few  a 
grand  total  of  «1,564.814.825  for  new  proj- 
ects. That  same  session  also  passed  the 
civil  functions  appropriations  bill,  under 
which  the  civil  works  programs  of  the  Army 
engineers  was  allocated  for  use  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  appropriations  totaling 
$618,564,650.  These  congressional  grants 
provide  for  a  ctirtailed  program  of  activity, 
screened  to  comply  with  Presidential  and 
congressional  defense  criteria  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  gave  assurances  that  his  organ- 
ization could  carry  forward  this  prograir.  of 
construction  without  any  interference  with 
the  full  and  efficient  execution  of  its  military 
functions.  He  further  stated  these  funds 
were  adequate  to  assure  continued  progress 
on  projects  under  construction. 

Flood  control  activities  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  received  allocations  of  •430,527.150,  and 
$188,142,500  Is  beln?  spent  on  rivers  and 
harbors.  There  Is  $340,394,750  In  the  flood 
control  general  program,  for  101  projects  In 
33  States.  There  is  $113,760,500  for  rivers 
and  harbors  for  51  projects  in  30  States  and 
Alaska.  The  Bdisslssippl  River  and  tributar- 
ies flood-control  project  is  allocated  $46.- 
800.000  for  construction.  There  is  also 
$2,016,500  for  construction  work  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River  flood-control   project. 

It  appears  self-evident  that  the  provision 
of  these  funds  by  Congress  in  a  year  when 
efforts  are  being  made  on  every  hand  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  whenever 
greater  demands  are  being  made  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury  reflects  a  growing  public 
consciousness  of  the  imf>ortance  of  this  work 
to  preserve  and  control  and  develop  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

Public  opinion  must  also  have  measurably 
Influenced  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  President's  budget  message  to  Congress 
regarding  ;  ppropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1952.  Here  we  find  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  suggesting  expenditures 
of  an  over-all  $220,240,000  next  year  for  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  a  grand  total  of  $328,365,000 
for  flood  cantrol  planning  and  construction. 
This  totals  $648,605,000  proposed  for  expendi- 
ture In  these  two  related  fields,  a  total  sum 
approximately  $250,000,000  less  than  was  slm- 
Uiurly  recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  last  prevlotis  year. 

ThJ^  cecrease.  mainly  In  sums  proposed  for 
flood  control  projects,  naturally  Is  disap- 
pointing to  all  of  us  who  have  a  very  ardent 
and  sincere  enthusiasm  for  expansion  of  this 
national  program  rather  than  Its  reduction. 
We  must  bear  In  mind,  however,  that  such 
recommendations,  if  enacted  into  law.  will 
provide  some  continuity  for  the  vast  works 
already  started,  even  tbough  there  will  be 
no  money  available  to  Initiate  any  new 
projects. 

It  Is  especially  discouraging  when  we  think 
of  the  World  War  II  jrears  during  which  this 
work  was  practically  at  a  <s4»ndstlll  and  the 
Nation  failed  utterly  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
creasing needs.  The  upswing  In  the  pro- 
gram Since  the  war  ended  must  now  give 


WBJL  at  leaat  partiaUy.  to  new  Uireats  of  war 
anci  the  expenditures  which  must  be  made 
dlrictly  to  meet  these  threats.  This,  added 
to  *ie  burdens  of  a  Treasury  already  engaged 
In  $  headlong  course  of  deficit  spending,  and 
wlt|i  our  fiscal  difficulties  mounting  by  the 
hoilr,  leaves  little  to  hope  for  in  the  imraedl- 
ate  future.  Rather  may  we  be  thankfiU  for 
an  enlightened  public  and  Congress  which 
sees  complete  Justification  of  our  alms  and 
enables  the  work  to  be  continued,  at  letist  In 
small  part. 

"Ihe  citizenry  may  rest  assured  that  what- 
ever these  sums  provided  by  Congress  may 
amf>unt  to,  they  will  be  efficiently  and  con- 
serlratlvely  administered  under  the  guid- 
anQe  of  the  Army  engineers,  and  that  money 
spetot  for  conserving  and  building  wat«:r  re- 
sources and  to  combat  flood  destruction  of 
Ufa  and  property  will  provide  public  oene- 
fltal  that  far  outrun  their  cost. 

Continuance  in  the  budget  messagi  this 
year  of  the  policy  initiated  in  the  last  pre- 
vious message  which  made  no  provision  for 
starting  new  projects,  regardless  of  neces- 
sity and  economic  justification,  and  btdget- 
Ind  only  for  river  and  harbor  and  flood- 
control  Improvements  already  started,  gives 
us  increasing  concern  and  It  may  b<'  em- 
phasized here  that  this  policy  Is  going  to 
brl^g  our  program  to  a  complete  standstill 
If  followed  for  another  year  or  two. 

We  can  only  hope  that  an  all-out  war  may 
be  avoided,  and  in  due  time  condltiorjs  will 
improve  so  that  the  Congress  may  resume 
making  appropriations  adequate  to  acceler- 
ate the  construction  of  many  needed  pi  ojects 
in  the  scheme  for  full  development  of  thesa 
gr^at   natural   resources. 

The  Immense  wealth  of  our  Nation  has 
cofne  about  largely  because  of  prudent  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources.  N  w  can 
we  hope  to  prosper  in  the  future  by  accl- 
deTit.  There  must  be  continued  propjr  de- 
velopment of  our  laud  and  water  rescurces. 
Tlte  future  of  this  work,  coupled  with  the 
fikure  safety  of  our  {)eople  from  devastating 
flobds.  Is  going  to  be  measured  by  the 
amounts  of  money  appropriated  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  While  these  sums  natu- 
rally must  be  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
eopnomic  conditions,  we  hold  that  they 
sliculd  not  be  related  to  the  eccnomic 
status  of  other  nations.  Enormous  >xpen- 
dttures  abroad  are  more  and  more  be:ng  re- 
quired to  run  the  gauntlet  of  thesi;  vital 
n^eds  at  home,  time-tested  and  proven  aids 
to  the  development  and  protection  of  this 
grfcat  land. 

This  Congress  continues  In  its  kno\7n  op- 
pxjsitlon  to  President  Truman's  policy  favor- 
ing creation  of  valley  or  regional  authori- 
ti^  to  administer  all  major  river  ba'iins  of 
tlie  country.  We  regard  such  authorities 
unjustified,  unnecessary,  and  In  opposition 
to  our  democratic  principles,  and  xre  are 
mpst  apprehensive  lest  complacency  in  this 
matter  may  lead  to  the  removaJ  of  existing 
agencies  from  the  fleld  of  natural  resource^ 
development,  with  great  danger  to  State  ln-4 
t*-ests,  and  those  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  in  accord  with  President  Truman's 
expressed  views  on  the  need  for  increased 
prxluctlon  and  transmission  of  hy(lroelec4 
ti4c  power,  but  we  go  further  to  emphasize 
tlfat  such  production  must  come  fron  proj-» 
edts  which  are  economically  justlfiiKl,  and 
w*  continue  to  hold  that  they  shoild  noi 
bf  In  competition  with  the  private  ind 
ti^y 

The  faith  of  this  organization  In  tie  worl 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Unlti 
S^tes  Army  in  the  planning,  const  ruction^ 
aid  operation  of  Federal  Improvements  fof 
niLvlgation.  flood  control,  and  allit>d  pur« 
pises  Is  an  old,  old  story,  but  It  los(«  noth* 
i^g  In  the  retelling.  One  of  the  tr«r  please 
ur«s  m  the  task  of  leadership  assigned  t4 
n|e  by  this  Congress  has  been  to  continue 
t4  lead  the  battle  against  encrcaohments 
14  this  fleld.    We  always  have  been,  uid  stiU 
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are.  unalterably  opposed  to  any  transfer 
of  civil  worka  function  of  tbe  Army  engi- 
neers to  any  other  acasK^.  ragardless  of 
who  sdyocates  it.  or  how  strongly,  and  w 
refard  the  reasons  advanced  toy  such  ad- 
Tocatm  as  without  mwH'. 

llM  Bureau  of  BMtaaHrtlcm  has  been  com- 
meTMlfl  by  this  castgraas  tor  tts  p»  ogress  In 
reclamation  of  the  arid  and  aamlaru:  lands 
of  the  17  Western  States.  These  areas  have 
•cute  iax>blems  of  Irrigation  which  will  con- 
tinoe  to  require  the  deroied  attention  of 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  urge  that  this  Bureau  be  glTen 
adequate  funds  by  Codctwb  to  do  this  job 
properly  and  well,  as  It  haa  In  the  past. 

Another  problem  which  has  received  at- 
tention with  notable  progresa  to  date  Is 
the  problem  of  soil  erorion  which  confronts 
the  8<^  Oooacrratlon  Ssnrloe  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlctiltnra.  Kroaioii  causes  not 
only  dangerotis  losses  of  fertile  soil  from 
hill  lands,  but  results  In  ^oklac  the  chan- 
nels of  navlgahle  streams,  aiKi  we  betteve 
that  continued  approprlattons  at  Psdaral 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcnlture  and 
the  Cbrps  of  Engtoeers  for  contlntiance  of 
their  efforts  to  halt  this  dangtt  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  national  dlTkSends. 

This  congress  Is  already  on  record  as  fa- 
voring State  ownership  and  development  of 
tidal  lands  as  procnlstng  to  contribute  to 
the  natlfTnal  economy  and  oar  prosperity, 
provided  that  tte  Statee*  right  be  sabordl- 
aate  only  to  tlie  Paasral  right  with  respect 
to  tmpmvsaaaBts  for  natlaoal  defense,  navi- 
g&tloo  and  flood  control.  We  realBnn  that 
proper  development  of  tidelanda  will  oome 
only  by  this  path. 

Attacks  which  continue  to  menace  the 
marine  transportation  industry  cease  this 
coBgreas  great  eonoem.  Ballroads  which 
have  increaaed  fkwlght  rates  VI  psresi 
1941  to  1060.  sesk  DOW  to  aHmtnats 
tltton  of  barge  lines  whose  rates  have  ac- 
tually deeUned  daring  that  period.  The 
rmliroedB  claim  they  must  have  relief  from 
section  4  (1)  of  the  Interruite  Commerce 
Act,  for  specific  commodity  haul  rataa  mnch 
lower  tiMD  rates  for  short  hauls.  This  con- 
gress mtwt  join  this  battle,  and  provide  leg- 
islation to  limit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlsalon's  powers  to  exempt  rates. 

We  continue  our  active  support  at  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  urge  the 
Government  to  Interest  itself  in  this  mat- 
ter to  the  CKteni  of  indoetng  private  capital 
and  the  marittoas  industry  to  expend  the 
present  facilities;  to  devise  fair  and  adequate 
Panama  Canal  tolls,  with  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  Canal's  tremendoaa  value  in  the 
scheme;  and  to  reinterpret  and  re- 
If  necessary,  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  United  Stataa  Congrsse  in  1SS6  re- 
specting the  eqnal  importance  of  the  Anaeri- 
can  merchant  marine  to  other  defense  oom- 
ponents. 

I  shculd  like  also  to  reemphasiae  the  en- 
daraement  of  thla  body  which  has  been  given 
to  lagislation  peadtng  before  both  Boueaa 
of  n>ii>grsBB  to  pronds  addltloikal  aothori- 
Battaa  for  fttsds  to  rdiaumate  the  Federal 
barge  lines.  Thousands  of  ahippers  in  the 
Ippl  Valley  area  are  seiued  by  the 
Waterways  Corporation,  and  such 
Is  ahaoiotely  essential  to  the  eoo- 
tinxMd  weO-beteff  of  this  vital  rcgton.  With 
its  equipment  modsmlKd.  that  corpcrmtlon 
could  not  only  operate  without  expense  to 
the  taxpayer,  but  could  pave  the  way  for 
eventual  advantageous  sale  of  the  system 
to  private  emei pries.  Speedy  enactment  of 
lesislatlon  ^  l>rlng  about  ttxis  rehabilitation 

In  ooodtalon  I  am  glad  to  annotince  that 
the  important  pmleeta  wuatttee  held  its 
hearings  yesterday  and  Its  report  will  be 
available  to  us  tiefcre  the  end  of  this 
We  can  expect  its  recommenda- 
tloas  as  always  to  be  most  construcUve  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WLbCC-V-:N 
IN  THE  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  1€,  19S1 

Mr.   WILEY.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R>cou>  A  statement 
prepared  by  me  on  Ooogress'  actions 
aflecUzig  Wisconsin  farming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

OoHtaxss'  Acnaxs  ArracttivG  Wbcoitbix 
Faucntc 


What  aettoaa  did  t^  J 
SUtea  OongrssB  take  In  lis : 

Janusry  to  Octotier  1961  affecting  Amertaam 
farming  and  Wieoocain  dairying  m  par> 
tleular? 

Tbe  porpoea  of  thla  rspori  la  to  prcasnt 
an  answer  to  that  queettan, 

Each  year  I  report  to  the  farmers  oC  my 
State  and  to  the  folks  at  oar  city  areas  on 
important  legislation. 
important  events  in  the 
them. 

I  am  tiappy.  tlierafare,  to  present  this  ac> 
count,  in  this  instance,  to  the  faraen  of  my 
State  on  a  doaui  or  ao  issues  vitally  affecting 
Uielr  welfare.  I  hope  that  they  will  find  this 
report  ctf  Interest.  Their  rs^^cnss  to  prevloas 
similar  r^xxts  lias  alwaya  been  wy  gracknis 
Indeed. 

In  this  report.  I  will  mention  aaant  of  tiM 
liMMltfit  ufilimeisisi  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  wlU  describe  liow  I  voted  on  some  of  tbe 
major   issiiss    and  wlU  point  out  soaas  vt 

head  tato  tlM  saeond  aseskm  of  the  Bshty- 

aeoocd  Congress,  which  ofsens  nesrt  January 
1052. 

The  eonuasnts  and  reactions  ot  my  read- 


^     the  moat  important  single  Issue 

facing  the  Baimsis  of  Wlacunslu  and  the 
Hatton  is  tlas  ■Better  of  the  pries  returns 
which  tlMy  reeeivs  for  their  fanzi  ppxluc«s. 

Ho  farmar  need  be  told  that  his  coSts  have 
constantly  risen — the  costs  of  lalxv,  the 
coata  of  machinery,  the  costs  of  feed,  the 
costs  of  repair  on  tils  farm  bulJ.dlngs,  the 
costs  of  farm  suppUea.  Fanners  have  nat- 
oraUy  wanted  to  make  stixe.  therefore,  that 
in  the  dtff— -!»«*»«*«'*<*"*  law  thef  were 
fuanmtaed  a  wilMwit  return  for  tlMk  iwrd 
labor.  The  fanner  after  all  does  not  work 
an  8-iMur  day:  he  and  his  family  work  ioog 
titfcsc  sunup  and  loi^  after  sundown.  Be- 
member,  too.  a  cow  can't  be  put  on  a  5-day 


icxaczs  wnjc  Bxrrur 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  frank  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  farmer  in 
Scandinavia.  Wla.: 

"XjBAa  SBKSToa  Wnxr:  Why  are  most  of 
the  older  foDca  having  auctiona  and  selling 
off  their  fams?  They  cant  pay  their  young 
folks  to  stay  on  the  farm.  The:r  get  better 
pay  in  the  city.  Something  has  to  be  done. 
With  the  Investment  the  farmer  has.  he  cer- 
tainly should  iiave  better  Inconte  than  the 
laborer  haa.  Why  cant  the  farsier  have  the 
conveniences  that  otir  city  net^hbaca  have? 

**'It  should  be  t5  per  hundrcdwalfltt  for 
8.5  percent  ">"*  compared  to  other  things. 
AU  we  get  around  here  is  $3.40  for  3.5  per- 
cent milk.  Ton  know  how  badly  we  need 
the  famlly-sl»ed  farm.  The  ftfmer's  milk 
price  Is  his  brrad  and  biTtter." 


These  well-justtfled  questions  and  ccm- 
mnnts  written  by  a  typical  farmer  In  my 
State  speaks  loads  in  terms  of  the  general 
reactions  of  the  great  agriculturai  segment 
of  Wisconsin. 

When  the  fanner  points  out  that  he  is 
getting  in  effect  only  around  8  cents  per 
quart  of  milk)  while  the  city  consumer  buys 
that  same  milk  tar  triple  or  so  '.h«it  price  i 
tiM  SMomm  u  pointing  out  the  hard  facu 
of  Ufa  wMch  he  faces.  k 

Now.  let  tis  look  at  a  specific  Senate  vbte 
in  that  ooonsctltni. 

MT  vera  roe  thtx  aafrxBirarr 

1.  On  July  28.  1951.  Senator  Edwaxo  Thtk 
(BepubUcaxL,  of  Ifinnesota),  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defense  price  control  bill. 
8.  1717.  SsBator  Tktx  sought  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiire  make  sure  that 
before  ceiling  prices  were  fixed  on  producers 
of  """*  or  butterfat  used  for  manufactur- 
ing dairy  products,  that  such  celling  prtices 
were  iiiaennsTilf  and  equltatle.  This,  in  my 
Judgment,  waa  a  very  fair  amendment  and 
vras  asaentlal  in  order  to  assure  ^ostlcc  for 
the  dairymen. 

X  voted  far  the  amendment,  therefore. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  29  for  to  52  against. 
That  defeat  was  a  regrettable  blow  to  the 
farmer. 

■T.   LAWXXKCI   SEAWAT   CELAT 

S.  Ftom  the  standpoint  at  mid  western 
i^rlraltare  as  a  whole,  the  Oreat  Lakes- 
8t.  Lawrence  seaway  project — with  its  low- 
coat  transportation  and  electricity — remains 
as  one  of  tbs  Unpertaat  incomplete  issues 
facing  the  OoogrSHk  During  this  session, 
as  for  30  ptevloua  years,  the  blind,  selfish 
oppoettlon  to  the  seaway — the  eastern  and 
soothcm  porta,  some  of  the  private  utilities. 
the  raQroada,  the  coal  lobbies — have  once 
again  sabotaged  seaway  legislation.  The 
irtioie  American  people  are  the  loser  as  a 
immatt  at  soeh  sabotaee.  Morecver.  our  Ca- 
mfflaat  good  neighbor,  a  land  which  has  been 
patiently  waiting  all  these  years  for  Uacle 
Same  to  make  up  iiis  mind  on  the  project,  has 
somounced  that  it  will  have  to  go  ahead  on 
the  seaway  on  Ita  own.  This  would  be  very 
both  for  Canada  and  our 
»try. 

Tht  seaway  bUl.  of  which  I  am  again  a 
cospooaor,  is  still  pending  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Eelattons  and  the  Hotise  Public 
Worfea  Committees:  and  we  will  insist  when 

underway  that  It  l>e 

vxrsL  son.  co!«nntvATioN 

8.  On  my  farm  in  Barron  Courty  I  have 
noted  the  tren>endous  importance  of  soU- 
ocossrvatloti  praetlees.  It  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  when  the  sol] -conservation 
iastie  came  xtp  on  the  Senate  fioor  I  would 
recall  my  own  and  ay  son's  personal  experi- 
ences with  sou  conesrvattkm  work  On  July 
I  was  lauught  up  a  coeomlttee  amend- 
;  te  tacreaae  the  funds  for  soO  and  water 
The  amendment  pro- 
).  rather  than  §225  000  000 
as  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  had  voted. 
Those  sound  like  luge  sums,  but  not  when 
you  divide  them  ^t»wm«j  an  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

I  voted  for  the  increase,  as  did  a  majority 
(tf  my  eoOaaffoes.  The  increase  was  passed 
by  a  (does  vote  of  41  to  ».  Previcuslv  we 
had  beaten  back  an  attempt  to  cut  down  tiiat 
amoiint. 

BAKKTTTL  cmJSX  ntPOBTS 

4.  We  of  Wisconsin  have  always  prided 
ourselves  in  the  fact  that  our  production  of 
foreign-type  cheese,  for  example  Italian. 
Bleu,  etc  has  lad  the  Nation  in  quantity  and 
quellty.  We  recognlas.  however,  that  it  la 
very  dlficult  indeed  for  a  Wisconsin  pro- 
dnoar  to  attempt  to  compete  »ith  producers 
of  foceicn-type  cheese  in  fOTeign  countries. 
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Atarosd  thtj  have  lower  llring  cuncUrdIr 
lower  labor  co«U.  lower  machinery  cosU. 
lower  health  asd  purity  standarclB.  for  tbelr 
products,  etc. 

AoooctUngly.  when  the  Defetuse  Production 
Aet  eaoM  tip  (or  a  vote  there  was  added  to 
tt  an  ■■Minilnir  nt  which  bad  been  identified 
In  the  Boom  of  Represent£.tivea  as  that  pro- 
poaed  by  my  coUeagiie.  Confrcaaman  Avcuvr 
AwnusEN.  Republican,  of  Minnesota.  This 
amendment  provided  that  where  Imports  of 
foratgn  cbaase.  fata,  and  oils  damaged  the 
Amerloui  market  for  these  products,  that  the 
amount  of  stich  Imports  could  be  cut  down. 
The  Andrescn  amendment  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  voice  vote.     I  supported  it,  of  course. 

Now.  however,  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion unwtsely  seelLs  to  repeal  that  amend- 
ment. The  administration  says  that  this 
amtndment  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
was  a  ona-«lilMl  action,  which  Is  objected  to 
by  foreign  goveiuments.  The  administra- 
tion Ignores  the  fact,  however,  that  these 
varlottt  foreign  governments  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  Clamp  down  all  sorts  of  restrictions 
against  American  products  whenever  they 
felt  like  It.  And  so  a  major  battle  Is  shaping 
up  for  the  Senate  floor  for  January,  when 
the  admlnlsvratlon's  bill,  S.  2104.  to  repeal 
the  protective  amendment,  comes  up  for  a 
fight.    I  will,  of  course,  vote  ag&inst  repeal. 

DRArrTNC  rxBM   HELP 

5.  As  the  Korean  casualty  flgtues  have 
mounted.  Wisconsin  farmers,  like  farmers  all 
over  the  Nation,  have  felt  an  Increasing 
drain  of  vital  manpower.  More  and  more 
men  have  been  Inducted  Into  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  serve  as  replacements. 

Now.  we  all  know  that  the  farmers  of 
America  have  always  gladly  contributed 
mere  than  their  share  of  youths  to  the  de- 
fense of  otir  Nation.  Farmers  know,  how- 
ever, that  they  cannot  possibly  meet  their 
expanded  production  quotas  If  they  are  not 
allowed  to  retain  a  minimum  of  manpower. 
Remember,  too,  you  can't  take  an  unskilled 
hand  a! Id  expect  him  to  do  the  thousand 
and  one  detailed  chores  around  the  farm. 
It  takes  years  of  farm  experience. 

Accordingly.  I  have  taken  up  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  Administration  and  with 
local  boards  throughout  the  SUte  of  Wis- 
consin various  cases  where  I  felt  justice  and 
equity  would  require  reasonable  deferment 
of  certain  experienced  farm  hands.  We  have 
not  sought  any  preference  or  favoritism,  but 
merely  justice  for  these  young  men  and  for 
the  overworked  farmers  for  whom  they  work. 

PKOTKCTING  fAiU  CO-OPB 

Now  a  sixth  Instance. 

6.  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  greatest  coopera- 
tive States  of  the  Union. 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  in  America's  dalryland  cooperatives 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  our  whole 
economy.  Cooperatives,  by  helping  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  distribution  and  marketing 
of  farm  products,  have  helped  save  Wis- 
consin farmers  scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Cooperatives  right  now  pay  a  tremendous 
share  of  the  ever-increasing  Federal  :ax  load. 

During  September  the  new  tax  bill.  H  B. 
4473,  came  up  on  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  had  decided 
on  certain  compromise  provisions — I  empha- 
size, compromise  provlslona^iinder  which 
unallocated  earnings  of  coopcrativee  (not 
definitely  allocated  on  the  accounts  of 
patrons)  woiild  be  subject  to  corporate  in- 
cou^  taxation.  Patrons  would  be  held  re- 
■poa^ble   for   payln"   « tax   on   such 


This  eompromlse  committee  amendment 
was  estimated  as  capable  of  producing 
•DOimd  •10,000,000  in  additional  Federal 
iveanuc.  The  amendment  waa  backed  by  the 
teuite  overwhelmingly.  Including  myself, 
ver.  Senator  WrLLiAMS.  of  Delaware, 
to  add  an  amendment  to  put  a  tax 


on  the  co-ops  themselves  for  all  their  undis- 
tributed earnings;  thus,  the  tax  would  be  on 
the  co-ops.  not  the  patrons.  Fortunately, 
the  Williams  amendment  was  rejected.  I 
felt  that  it  was  unfair  and  unreasonable  and 
that  It  would  have  been  seriously  damaging 
to  Wisconsin  cooperatives.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  by  an  overwhtlmlng  vote  In 
the  Senate  on  September  24,  1951.  I  stated 
my  opinion  very  definitely  against  that 
tuireasonable  Williams  amendment. 

MATTEBS  TAKXN  UP  WTTH  ACaiCm-TtTRX 
OEPAXTICXNT 

During  1951,  as  in  many  previous  years,  I 
took  up  a  great  number  of  Issues  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Some  of  these  Issues  were  tied 
up  with  Federal  legislation.  Others  were 
Involved  ptirely  In  administration. 

7.  For  example,  I  took  up  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  matter  of  additional 
appropriations  for  Brucellosis  research.  We 
all  know  what  a  terrific  economic  havoc 
Bang's  disease  causes  among  dairy  herds  of 
Wisconsin. 

8.  In  addition,  I  took  up  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  with  the  United 
States  Immigration  Service  numerous  ar- 
rangements In  order  to  speed  the  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  agricultural  farm  labor  In 
order  to  be  of  help  for  the  canning  of  Wis- 
consin's crop*. 

There  were  a  great  many  other  Issues  In 
which  I  was  happy  to  be  of  service  to  the 
great  canning  Industry  of  Wisconsin — Issues 
such  as: 

9.  Assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  critical 
materials  for  the  canners. 

10.  Assuring  fair  price  ceilings  for  them. 

11.  Trying  to  simplify  regulations  which 
they  have  to  adhere  to  and  trying  to  make 
sure  that  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
recognizes  their  problems,  etc. 

camcAL  UATEXiALS  roa  rea's 

12.  Still  another  issue  which  I  took  up  this 
year  was  the  matter  of  assuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  critical  materials  for  Wisconsin's 
rural  electric  co-ops.  I  had  helped  dedicate 
a  new  REA  power  project  on  the  Flamt>eau 
River  near  Ladysmlth,  Wis.  Thus,  I  had 
seen  at  first-hand  how  crucial  REA's  work  Is 
in  this  age  of  electricity.  Kilowatt  energy  Is 
Indispensable  to  the  modern  farmer  and  to 
his  family.  R.KA's  must  continue  to  get  suffi- 
cient copper  to  build  new  electric  lines. 

rAaxcxs  nrrxREsruD  in  economy,  freeooic 

I  have  confined  this  report  thus  far  to 
Issues  facing  Wisconsin  farmers  almost  ex- 
clusively. It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Badger  farmer,  like  every  other 
citizen  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Is  Inter- 
ested In  a  great  many  public  Issues  which  do 
not  pertain  to  farming  directly. 

The  Wisconsin  farmer  Is  vitally  Interesteu, 
for  example,  In  a  prompt  and  successful  end- 
ing of  the  long  and  bloody  battle  In  Korea. 
He  Is  Interested  In  Government  economy,  an 
end  to  Federal  waste  and  extravagance. 

He  Is  interested  In  the  eradication  of  crime, 
communism,  and  corruption  wherever  they 
exist.  He  Is  Interested  In  ending  the  pat- 
tern of  Government  favoritism,  of  19,000 
mink  coats  to  Government  employees  and 
deep-freezer  gifts.  The  Badger  farmer, 
moreover,  is  Interested  In  the  fight  against 
socialistic  trends  of  our  times.  He  knows 
from  experiences  during  World  War  II  how 
the  heavy  band  of  Government  bureaucracy 
can  damage  him  and  all  that  he  holds  dear. 

To  take  another  Issue,  the  Wisconsin 
farmer  Is  feeling  the  effects  of  Inflation. 
Like  everyone  else  in  our  country,  he  knows 
that  the  real  answer  to  Inflation  Is  In  fuU 
and  uninterrupted  production. 

He  knows  that  every  time  there  la  a  m%)or 
strike  In  a  leading  American  Industry — an 
avoidable  strike — that  stoppage  cuts  down 
the  amount  of  goods  available.    This  serves 


to  Increase  Inflationary  preaaure  and  causes 
prices  to  rise  higher. 

"^e  Wisconsin  farmer  is  a  realist.  He 
un4er8tands  how  the  American  way  of  life 
opet'ates.  He  cannot  be  fooled  or  bam- 
boo^ed  by  glittering  high-sounding  sligans 
or  phony  propositions.  He  wants  to  know 
whit  Government  programs  cost  and  how 
theV  will  affect  his  liberties.  He  wants  to 
know  where  the  trend  In  American  foreign 
policy  Is  leading  \xs.  He  wants  to  enow 
whit  our  commitments  are  throughout  the 
wovd.  Yes:  all  thinking  Americans  want 
to  i^now  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

'this  year,  as  every  year,  Wisconsin  fa-mers 
ha^  written  thousands  of  letters  tc  me. 
Th#y  joined  In  the  overwhelming  denuncla- 
tlotk  of  President  Truman's  dlsmlssf.l  of 
Wisconsin's  great  Gen.  Douglas  MacAithur. 
Thiy  Joined  In  praising  the  efforts  made  by 
thel  famotis  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, a  group  on  which  I  was  happy  to 
serie  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  froia  the 
be^nnlng  to  Its  untimely  end.  They  joined 
wllti  other  patriotic  Americans  in  a  great 
variety  of  Issues  which  came  up  and  xrhich 
we  faced  as  Americans  all. 


J 


CONCLTTSION 


have  tried  to  cover  the  various  major 
matters  in  which  farmers  are  particularly 
Interested.  For  detailed  reports,  however, 
on  other  issues  which  limited  space  b.is  not 
peijmltted  me  to  cover,  I  hope  that  our  farm- 
ers will  be  writing  to  me.  Their  questions 
an4  comments  will,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
be  ;welcome  indeed. 

9o,  to  that  farmer  in  Scandinavia.  Wis., 
whose  letter  I  quoted  and  to  all  other  farm- 
era  In  co-ops.  In  RSA's,  or  as  Individuals, 
I  s|iy:  Do  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  tbanka 
fon  your  kind  attention  to  this  report.  And 
do  I  let  me  hear  from  fol^  In  every  o<cupe- 
tioii,  evei^  profession,  every  calling  wh<r 
ar«|  Interested  In  their  Government,  yours 
an#  mine,  in  their  America  and  their  world. 


Wanted:  An  .American  Leader  for 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP   WISCONSIN 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRjfiSKNTATIVBS 
Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

1 

Ht.  smith  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er^ as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  incladlng 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  by  that  dis- 
tirjguishjd  journalist,  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, which  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report.  Ex- 
cerpts from  that  editorial  follow; 

Iv^hat  we  need  is  an  American  lead«;r  who 
Is  billing  to  promote  policies  of  peace  and 
cotiradeshlp  with  free  nations  and  to  render 
to  bur  allies  wholehearted  support  In  money 
antl  men.  But  we  need  also  a  leader  who  la 
Interested  In  preserving  the  economic  and 
soelal  integrity  of  the  United  States. 

What  we  need  Is  someone  who  jioes  not 
fe^l  that  the  flag  of  the  U.  N.  should  be 
flot»n  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  that  our 
m4n  in  Korea  should  be  taught  to  look  oa 
thi^  American  flag  as  the  symbol  of  a  drooping 
nafionaliam. 

Wliat  we  need  Is  someone  who  recofnlni 
th#t  the  U.  N.  Itself  U  an  obsolete  organi- 
zation today  and  that  evenU  have  passed  bf 
th#  concept  of  a  world  organiaatton  dis- 
cljilned  only  by  majority  vote.  The  D.  N. 
Is  Useful  as  a  foi'um.  Because  of  the  veto* 
It  s  uaeleaa  as  a  mJltary  alliance  or  ageoof 
to  enforce  peace. 
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Wh8t">e  need  U  an  Idee  that  __, 

tbe  old-fa«hioned  doctrlae  that  60  or  more 
nations  can  be  aaecmbted  ta  a  ptmp  and  vote 
as  equals  wben  tbey  are  not  equals.  As 
long  ago  as  1907  that  concept  waa  aaealled  at 
the  Hague  Conference  as  Impraeticai. 
Through  the  League  of  Nations  and  now  the 
U.  K..  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  In- 
effectual and  as  merely  a  weapon  of  Intrigue 
and  a  device  to  itteliiWgrate  tfa*  etraag. 

What  we  need  la  eeaMoae  who  aaaa  the 
world  of  tomorrow  in  its  rcaUatlc  atrueture 
as  a  group  of  nations  dedicated  to  fteedom 
and  liberty  and  ready  to  aaeoetot*  them- 
aelvee  on  a  heals  of  reciprocal  aaerlflce. 

What  we  need  Is  a  frank  appraisal  of  the 
power  of  the  larger  free  nations  to  protect 
their  peoples  from  destruction  by  tbe  evil 
forces  which  recognize  no  sovcrelgntj  aather 
infiltrate  us  all.  A  world  In  which  depend- 
ent nations  loae  their  sovereignty  Is  as  bad 
as  a  world  in  which  the  self -reliant  natlODS. 
with  great  leeuuices  and  Intfustrtal  strength. 
are  slowiy  but  tunij  Mq^ped  from  wtthln  by 
the  Imldloai  type  of  warfare  that  Russia  new 
la  waging. 

UtThat  is  needed  is  an  administration  in 
Waahlngton  with  a  man  of  imagination  in 
the  fteeldency  and  a  man  of  imagination 
liaaitlim  the  Department  of  State— men  will- 
ing to  take  risks  In  the  field  of  propaganda, 
in  tbe  field  of  countertnflltratkm.  In  the 
area  of  military  help,  and  In  Xt»  enhetaaent 
of  manpower  by  all  those  natiooB  which  want 
an  alliance  for  self-protection. 

What  Is  needed  la  a  leadership  that  makes 
tt  clear  to  the  AMerteaa  people  that  tt  la 
oar  own  safety,  our  own  wealth,  and  our  own 
Manpower  which  are  at  stake,  and  a  leader- 
ahlp  that  can  convince  other  natlona  allied 
with  us  that  internationalism  most  be  a  two- 
way  street  If  It  is  to  strengthen  the  cause 
at  oar  respective  natlonaliams. 

What  Is  needed  in  America  la  a  leader- 
gkip  that  will  not  be  last  in  tbe  vagaries  oC 
lift  winglna  or  hogged  down  in  those  a^ 
ventures  Into  socialism  which  can  Otif  In4 
In  the  end  to  the  triumph  of  OoaruBOBM 
doctrines  among  ta.  thoa  preparing  the  way 
for  the  same  subtle  tnTSSlons  that  have 
rtUned  other  countries. 

What  U  needed  in  Amertca  Is  act  Isola- 
tionlsm — for  that  has  been  uuUuoilsd  by 
the  long-range  bomber  and  the  atom  bomb- 
but  an  Americanism  that  Is  not  afraid  to 
send  Its  troops  to  any  frontier  In  the  world 
to  stop  the  enemy  In  his  tracks  and  to  keep 
future  wars  remote  from  our  shores. 

What  is  needed  la  ths  aaaoe  spartft  tt*t 
dominated  the  foundars  «C  tbe  ■spmbUu 
tbe  spirit  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  ezpreased 
in  that  historic  dogaa.  "Don't  treed  on  me!" 
For  this  Is  a  tragic  period  In  history  in  which 
American  boys  have  been  trod  upon  and 
iaisiks  Itself  has  been  trod  upon,  and  we 
have  not  dared  to  use  msTHnma  power  la 
defenee  of  Aaaerlcan  Uiea  WjOOO  cagualttss 
already. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  spirit  of  defense  that 
Is  not  afraid  of  an  cAensive  concept  and, 
above  all.  a  spirit  that  doea  not  adopt  the 
cringing  mood  of  the 


Grnne*  Golden  Apple 


KXTEN'ilON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

or  wBsz  yracnni 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  HKPRMaBITATIVKS 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
gener&I  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  article  about  ibat  most  de- 


licious of  all  fruits.  West  Vinrinia's  famed 
Grimes  Golden  apple.  The  article,  pre- 
pared by  my  old  friend,  Samuel  Jacob, 
wrhose  farm  is  located  near  the  site  where 
the  first  Grimes  Golden  apple  tr*e  grew, 
was  published  by  the  Wellsburg  DaUy 
Herald,  one  of  West  Virginia's  oldest 
newspapers.    It  follows: 

OaiifkB  GouMcar  Applx 
Tbe  writer  baa  looked  over  his  scrapbooks 
and  consulted  several  persons,  among  them 
Capt.  'WUllam  D.  Oriaaas.  a  great  grandson 
of  T.  P.  Orimea,  tai  fagaMl|  to  lii^sMallnM 
asked  by  R  A.  W.  Pager,  of  Petersburg. 
W.  Vs..  in  a  letter  that  cane  to  your  desk 
and  was  r^erred  to  me.  Mr.  Sa^H-  would  like 
to  know  who  tbe  judge  at  Martlnaburg  was 
and  when  and  by  whom  he  was  presented  a 
gavel  made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from 
whk^  the  Grimes  Ctalden  apple  started  on  Its 
way  to  fame.  I  am  unable  to  answer  other 
than  to  say  that  wben  tbe  tree  fell  in  the 
year  1900,  alter  a  known  history  of  1€0  years, 
gavels  were  made  from  Its  wood  for  tbe  W«t 
Virginia  Horticultural  Society.  Possibly  the 
rnmmlasiTT —  of  agriculture  at  Chaileetnii 
could   ftnd   sooM    record    of    the   assstsr   if 


A  eotomn  article  clipped  about  1900  from 
a  Pittsburgh  paper  regarding  tbe  display  of 
apples  at  the  Land  Show,  IKiquesDe  Oarden. 
Pittsburgh,  baa  a  subheading  "Grimes 
Golden  a  BMMraBcat  to  Brooks  OouBty."  The 
capping  la  fisasieiil  by  mss  Martha  Hervey 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Henry  C.  Hervey. 
who  is  quoted  at  some  length.  An  extract  Is 
^  remember  the  tree  for  at  least  50  years. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  apples  were  pirtTcd  and 
my  recollection  Is  that  about  50  or  00  years 
ago  people  in  thU  section  began  to  pteat 
grafted  trees."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Ms 
father  planted  such  an  orchard  and  that 
pec^le  of  the  neighborhood  wouki  drive  to 
the  Wood's  ytursery  In  Ohio  for  stock.  If 
Mr.  Sager  wfU  write  to  some  descendant  ot 
Alex  Clohan  he  might  get  some  light  on 
whether  a  Martinaburg  judge  got  a  gavel 
at  the -Mme  Ur.  Clohan  did.  Here  Iti  a  f 'irther 
qvioution:  "A  few  days  ago  at  the  meeting 
in  Martlnsburg  of  the  West  Vlzfiuia  Horti- 
cultural Society  H.  W.  OolUfOuiL  oC  Mew 
York  City,  presented  to  the  presldimt  of  the 
society.  Alex  Clohan,  a  gavel  made  from  a 
piece  of  the  original  Grimea  Golden  apple 
tree.' 

Mayhaps  soBie  of  the  many  people  who 
have  plcnidKd  at  the  C-lmcs  Golden  wayside 
stop-o«  on  WasfekBCtoB  Pike  woald  llks  to 
know  BMra  at  Its  Mstory  that  mar  adght 
express  a  kindlT  thank  you  to  thf>  Prankiin 
Country  Women's  Club  for  Its  monument 
to  an  apple  tree  and  to  the  State  road  com- 
mtaslon  for  a  good  public  service.  Autolsts 
from  Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  other  far-off 
<  thoi^t  w^  at  the  wayside 


as  they  stopped  on  their  way 
to  or  from  Waahlngtoe  and  Baltimore. 

The  approprlsitenasB  of  a  mrcmument  to  the 
OaldsB  apple  tree  appears  to  have 
by  Mr.  Pked  Baadsss  to  his 
Margarat,  as  they  stopped  to 
at  tte  old  trough  on  the 
of  the  pike  near  the  honte  at  that  time 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Gist.  lAlas  Sanders  placed  the 
matter  before  the  Women's  Cltib  of  Franklin 
Hh  MdMa  lalaed  tOOO  in  a  country  eom- 
MimlHf  aad  ptetaOed  upon  tbe  county  eourt 
to  approprlats  tMO  asore  for  a  new  trough 
MMi  a  aeodsat  MSBSHSsnt  which  were  put  in 
place  by  a  coaktaetar  tram  Washington,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Love  Doo^as  presided  at  the  public 
dsdieatlcn  September  27.  1922.  Nat  T. 
Prame,  of  liorgantown.  was  the  guest  speaker 
and  UtUe  Betty  Fowler  sang  a  ballad  coan 
posed  by  Mrs.  F.  I.  Chapaoa 
The  program  and  a  picture  at 
In  a  small  box  in  tbe  comer  of  the 
ment.    Mrs   E.  H.  Fowler  hae  the  key 


location  Is  oo  a  farm  once  the  property  of 
Thomas  Peter  Grimes  and  now  owned  ty 
Mrs.  Barry  Katiffman  and  children 

When  tn  the  possession  of  Mr  Grimes  there 
grew  oa  the  place  a  tree  that  t>ore  luscious 
yellow  spplss.  Prior  to  1S7S  when  the  prop- 
erty was  bought  by  Dr  J.  W  Gist  s  seedling  or 
a  graft  from  this  tree  was  carried  by  Mr. 
Grimes  to  the  A.  W  Wood  farm  nursery  near 
Smlthfield.  Ohio.  Mr.  Wood  developed  and 
marketed  the  progency  from  Mr  Grtines'  tree 
and  its  fine  flavor  became  so  popular  that 
otho'  nursery  men  som  took,  up  lu  produc- 
tion and  made  It  probably  tba  most  widfly 
knows  variety  of  apple  tn  existence.  Trans- 
planting has  been  reported  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  the  apple  has  long  been 
a  very  considerable  article  of  export  to  for- 
eign lands 

The  first  mention  I  find  of  Mr.  Grimes  U 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Incorporators  of  the 
WeOsburg  and  Washington  Turnpike  '^o.. 
when  It  met  on  asptamber  22.  1821  One  of 
the  interesting  rcaolntlans  adoptetl  was  tt  vt 
subecrlben  could  pay  for  their  stock  Ic  ta.rxa. 
prtxJuce.  Prices  were  fixed  as  follows :  "Flour 
per  barrel.  tS:  whisky,  from  hc»ne  stills,  per 
gallon.  33  S  centa:  fresh  pork,  per  pcund.  4 
cents:  oats  per  bartMi,  25  cents:  b&con  per 
pound,  8  cents;  wheat  per  bushel.  50  cents; 
com  per  btishel,  33S  cents;  r^e  per  bujshel. 
33  4  cents;  potatoes  per  btisbe!.  33  4  centa; 
country  linen  or  flax  or  tow.  Unele  and  coun- 
try-made cloth  of  every  description  at  cash 
priess  In  Well^KSg  wh«i  delivered** 
ThTOOghout  the  smutsi  j's  book  are  records 
of  payments  In  livestock,  grain,  whisky,  etc., 
which  m  turn  were  paid  to  tbe  contractors 
and  they  in  turn  paid  their  men  In  kind  My 
infonnation  is  from  an  address  by  W  C. 
Gist  oo  November  S.  1939.  at  the  centennial 
odebration  of  the  coaapletioo  of  the  road. 
Mr.  Gist's  great-grandfather,  Cornelius  H. 
Gist,  was  the  first  jweaident  of  tlie  company 
and  William  Patton  lu  secretary. 

In  decreasing  purchasing  power  of  money. 
Increasing  taxation,  large  additions  to  the 
stupendous  public  debt,  and  the  threat  of 
four  Boore  to  the  20  years  of  rule  by  sodai- 
tsUc^Blnded  poltttelans  at  Wa&hvngton, 
can  there  be  found  a  portent  of  going  back 
to  some  kind  of  bartering  as  of   old? 

Samcxl  Jacob. 


Broadcajteri  Viforoutly  Oppose  Presi- 
dential Boand  for  Review  of  Railio  aa4 
TeicvisioB  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1911 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speivker.  I  am 
just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Jack 
Todd,  director  of  the  Twelfth  Distnct 
National  AaaoohUon  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcaiaters.  in  which  he  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  his  organization  in  Wichita.  Kans., 
September  28,  1951.  In  this  resolution, 
the  broadcasters  vigorously  oppose  the 
presidential  board  for  review  of  radio 
and  television  programs. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  propoeed  Senate  bill  157«  and  the 
compazuon  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tlOD  76 — the  so-called  Benton  bills,  au- 
ttared  and  tnttlet^^  by  Senator  Whxiak 
eg  f^iaiiaittiiit — wculd  establish  a 
board    of    rev.ew 
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charged  with  revltwiag  the  program  per- 
formance of  radio  and  teievlslon  ataUons  and 
rvportlng  coQcluslona  to  Oongrew  and  the 
federal  Communications  Oommlssion  an- 
nually: and 

Wbareaa  auch  procedure,  in  the  view  of 
th«  broadcasters  of  the  twelfth  district  of 
the  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
Tlslon  Broadcasters,  would  be  contrary  to 
gxiarantlea  ezpreased  in  the  Bill  o*  Rights. 
Insofar  as  the  proposed  boar<i  would  have  the 
Implicit  power  of  cenaortliip:  and 

Whereas  the  legislation,  if  adopted,  would 
Impose  even  further  regulation  upon  a  me- 
dium that  stands  as  one  of  the  important 
national  guardians  of  free  speech;  and 

Whereas  such  proposals  are  In  contradic- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a  broad- 
cast medium  free  of  Go%ernment  program 
Burvelllance:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  memtwrs  of  the  twelfth 
district  of  NARTB.  in  convention  assembled, 
unanimously  and  vigorously  oppose  this  leg- 
islation; and  be  it  further 

ilesoJt-ed,  That  the  NARTB  president  and 
staff  continue  their  efforts  to  keep  all  broad- 
casters, members  and  noumembers  of  the  as- 
sociation, fully  informed  on  this  subject;  and 
be  it  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committees,  to  the  chairman  of  such  sub- 
committees as  may  be  designated  to  hear 
testimony  on  these  legislative  proposals,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma. 


The  Government  Goes  on  TV — With  a 
Vast  Television  Network  Audience  In- 
dciding  President  Truman,  Dr.  John  R. 
S'teelman,  the  Asiistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Each  Sunday  Presents  His  Battle 
Report,  Washin^on,  Prop^am" — Ar- 
kansas Gazette,  the  Washin^on  (D.  C.) 
Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  EOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Yyeen  reporting,  for  more  than  a  year, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co  s  telecast 
presented  each  Sunday  by  Dr.  John  R. 
SteeLman.  the  assistant  to  the  President. 

This  is  the  teledocumcntary  whereon 
John  Steelman  caases  a  report  to  be 
made  to  the  American  people  on  the 
most  important  news  items  of  that  par- 
ticular week — and  by  the  particular  offi- 
cials of  Government  most  intimately  and 
directly  concerned  with  the  subjects 
which  they  discuss 

Battle  Report.  Washington,  Is  now 
recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  anxiou-sly  awaited  televi- 
sion programs  of  the  week  I  have  per- 
sonally received  thou.sand.s  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the.se  United  Slates  tell- 
ing me  of  the  great  appreciation  which 
the  writers  have  for  the  remarkable  sac- 
rifice which  John  Steelman  makes  In 
as.?ummc;  this  extra  task  In  order  to  in- 
form the  American  people  with  direct 


and  authoritative  report  on  Government 
activities  of  the  day. 

Prior  to  the  recess  of  Congress.  I  was 
called  tc  my  home  in  Mobile,  due  to  the 
death  of  my  brother  Charles.  While  at- 
tending to  that  and  related  matters  the 
Hou^  took  a  recess,  and  I  remained  in 
Mobile  and  thus  skipped  inserting  into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  editorial 
scripts  of  the  Battle  Report.  Washington, 
program  for  some  2  or  3  weeks. 

In  consequence  thereof  I  received  sev- 
eral scores  of  letters  asking  why  I  had 
discontinued  making  these  insertions  and 
their  attending  comments.  Many  wrote 
that  they  regarded  John  Steelman's  ac- 
tivities and  the  statements  of  his  guests 
on  Sunday  afternoons  as  the  finest  sum- 
mary' of  news  available  to  them  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  Practically  all  letters 
received  made  plea  that  I  continue  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  therein 
each  Sunday  s  telecast  as  I  had  been 
doing  in  the  past. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  2  weeks,  ^ 
have  received  a  number  of  clippings  from 
papers  located  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Southwest,  carrying  a  news  item  written 
by  our  friend  and  well-known  member  of 
the  Press  Gallery,  Elizabeth  Carpenter. 
Mrs  Carpenter  and  her  husband.  Leslie, 
serve  as  sp>ecial  Washington  correspond- 
ents for  a  number  of  papers  located  In 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  United 
States. 

Her  article  on  John  Steelman — inti- 
mately and  pithily  written — disclosed  the 
fact  that — 

The  No.  1  fan  of  the  program  Battle  Re- 
poit,  Washington — and  a  t)ooster  from  the 
moment  the  idea  was  suggested  at  the  White 
House — is  President  Truman  himself.  Each 
Sunday  afternoon  when  hs  is  at  the  Blair 
House  or  on  the  WilliamsbUTg,  the  presi- 
dential yacht,  the  President  switches  the  dial 
of  his  television  set  to  hear  the  announcer 
say,  "And  first — the  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  John  R   Steelman." 

The  President  more  than  likely  is  apt  to 
hear  a  last-mlnutc  ffu-ln  on  some  Important 
international  development  which  he  gave  to 
Steelman  a  few  hours  before  the  program 
went  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  appro- 
priate for  me  to  tell  you  that  this  splen- 
did telecast  of  Battle  Report,  Washing- 
ton, is  presented  at  one  of  the  all-Im- 
portant hours  on  Sunday  afternoon — by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. — and 
without  cost  to  any  department  of  the 
United  States  Government.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day.  "It's  for  free." 

Dr  Steelman  has  delegt  ted  the  liaison 
and  managerial  work  of  presenting  this 
program  to  his  able  and  capable  assist- 
ant. Mr  Charles  W.  Jackson,  while  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  has  assigned 
to  its  production  one  of  Its  topflight 
producers,  Mr.  Ted  Ayers.  The  com- 
mentaries are  by  David  Brinkley.  an 
NBC  television  nationally  known  news- 
caster: its  inimitable  script  is  written  by 
Lou  Hazam,  and  the  technicians  as- 
signed to  the  staff  are  the  best  electronics 
engineers  available  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, long  noted  throughout  the  world  for 
their  superior  technical  and  scientiflc 
abilities. 

In  order  that  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  hear  John  Steelman  each  Sun- 


day continue  his  personal  global  flghl 
afainst  the  vicious  forces  of  comma 
njsm — and  his  friends  elsewhere — pre- 
sinting  what  has  virtually  become  a  veri 
table  catalog  of  "Who's  Who  in  Govern- 
iqent "  to  his  television  audience — und«' 
unanimous  consent  to  extend   my  re- 
marks,  I   include   therein   two   articles  i 
written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter— 
otie  clipped  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  Sunday.  Octol)er  7.  and  the  other  fron , 
ti^e  Washington  Post  of  October  11. 
The  articles  read  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Arliansas  Gazette  of 
October  7.  1951) 

"Hie  GovraNMiNT  Oozs  on  TV — Global  Ficnt 

Against  CojiciruNisic  Shown  thi  Natioit 

'On    Vmxo    bt    AaKANSAS-BoeN    Dr.    JoRit 

SmcLMAN.  Prxsident's  Assistant 

(By  Elizabeth  Carpenter) 

Washington. — Howdy  Doody  has  million^ 
cf  kids  watching  him  perform  on  television 
e^h  weekday  afternoon.  Kukla,  Fran,  and 
CJllle  relax  the  tired  businessman  each  eve* 
n^ng.  But  Dr.  John  Steelman,  who  become^ 
a.  television  star  on  Sunday  afternoons.  ha$ 
a|i  audience  that  includes  his  boss.  Presir 
dent  Truman,  many  members  of  the  Cabl*- 
met  and  other  top  Government  officials,  plu^ 
the  great  mass  of  people  who  want  to  see 
ttie  latest  "Battle  Report,  Washington."       i 

The  one-time  sociology  professor  frorm 
Ifhornton  who  now  is  assistant  to  the  Pmil 
(|ent  of  the  United  States,  corrals  an  arrar 
c^  topflight  Government  talent  each  weefc 
tt>  give  his  audience  an  unbiased  straight^ 
ftom-the-horse's-moulh  report  on  this  Na^ 
toon's  fight  for  freedom.  j 

But  while  Howdy  Doody's  annual  salary 
U  said  to  run  into  six  figures  and  Kukla. 
Aran,  and  OUle  make  approximately  the  same, 
"tV  Commentator  Steelman 's  salary,  for  bis 
performance,  Is  $0.  He  looks  on  it,  he  sayii. 
aiB  a  personal  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment designed  to  let  the  pieople  know,  ti 
a  30-minute  briefing,  what  is  going  on. 

"People  are  hungry  for  Information."  Df. 
3teelman  explains,  "and  It's  a  great  thing 
to  let  them  see  the  men  who  are  running 
Ibe  Government  and  hear  them  tell  In  their 
own  words  the  significant  developments  df 
tfce  past  week.  It  does  a  great  deal  to  ii^ 
^ire  confidence  in  the  Government."  | 

So,  while  Steelman  and  other  Goverci- 
ipent  officials  perform  free,  the  Nation^ 
Broadcasting  Co.  puts  up  $1,000  to  $6,000 
aach  week  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing  a 
professional  show.  Some,  50  technician*, 
artists,  writers,  and  stage  hands  turn  thetr 
llUents  to  production  of  this  SO-mlnuto 
lirleflng.  j 

In  the  gymnaslum-slzed  studio,  half  p 
dozen  television  cameras  wheel  from  oiie 
«t  to  another  while  Gen.  Omar  BradleOr 
tiells  the  people  why  It  costs  so  much  to  arm 
^  country:  Special  Assistant  Averell  Harr)- 
mn  explains  there  are  no  easy  answers  to 
9ie  Iranian  oil  difficulties:  and  such  news- 
worthy guests  as  Robert  A.  Vogeler  ezplalji. 
Iti  his  hesitant,  prison -marked  manner,  h  s 
treatment  by  Rtisslans  who  kept  him  jalleld 
111  Hungary  for  many  months.  | 

,  The  program  has  been  on  the  air  for  96 

eeks.     A  list  of  the  guests  who  have   ap- 

ared  on   the  show  Is  virtually  a   "Whots 

ho   of   Government":    Secretary   of   Sta 
Acheson.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Fra 

ace.    Publisher    Oveta    Culp    Hobby.    G«: 
4ean  de  Lattre  de  Tawlgny,  are   typical 
tihe  guest  artists. 

No.  1  fan  of  the  show  and  a  booster  froi 
ttie  moment  the  idea  was  suggested  at  t)|e 
White  House  is  Preaident  Truman  hlmaei. 
$ach  Sunday  afternoon  when  he  is  at  tl|e 
^alr  House  or  on  the  Williamityurg,  tUe 
VMidenti&l  yacht,  the  President  switch** 
the  dial  of  his  television  set  to  hear  the  ai- 
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nouncer  say.  "And  first,  the  assistant  to  the 
President,  Or.  John  R.  Steelman." 

The  Preaident  la  apt  to  hear  a  lait-mlnute 
fill-in  on  aome  important  International  de- 
velopment which  he  gave  to  Steelman  a  few 
hours  before  the  show  goes  on. 

Thia  joint  venture  of  Government  and 
NBC  Into  a  television  show  was  prompted  by 
the  enthusiastic  response  Dr.  Steelman  drew 
from  a  group  of  forums  he  held  In  Washing- 
ton In  groups  of  100.  Steelman  called  buai- 
ncas.  labor,  and  civic  leaders  to  tlM  Capital 
to  give  them  a  briefing  on  what  goes  on  here 
In  the  "citadel  of  confusion."  This  had 
been  going  on  tor  6  years  and  gaining  mo- 
mentum. Steelman  served  as  moderator  and 
coordinator.  He  gathered  together  the  men 
from  Government  familiar  with  the  big  prob- 
lems of  the  hour. 

NBC  came  up  with  the  suggestion  that 
such  a  briefing  could  reach  an  even  greater 
audience  through  television.  Network  of- 
ficials approached  Steelman  and  his  aaslst- 
ant.  Charles  Jackson,  who  has  had  long  e«- 
perlence  In  the  big-time  advertising  field. 
Would  Dr  Steelman  undertake  a  similar  Na- 
tlon-wtde  briefing  pertod  each  Sunday  after- 
noon If  given  SO  minutes  time  on  television 
by  NBC? 

Dr  Steelman  liked  the  idea.  So  he  carrted 
the  suggestion  from  hto  oflloe  in  the  south 
wing  of  the  White  Hoow  aeroeB  to  the  Cabi- 
net room  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  The  Cabi- 
net liked  It.  too.  but  the  warmest  response 
came  from  the  Chief  Executive  himself. 

Being  a  man  who  has  had  first-hand  expe- 
rience In  sending  his  popularity  rating  sky- 
ward through  face-to-face  contact*  with  peo- 
ple. President  Truman  reoognlxed  the  value 
of  showing  the  people  the  story  of  their 
country's  problems  and  solutions  over  tele- 
vision. 

Ted  Ayres,  a  top  production  man  for  NBC. 
set  about  working  out  the  format.  He  took 
a  days  off  for  thinking  it  out.  and  came  back 
with  the  plan  that  the  program  stm  followa: 
a  5-mlnute  Introduction  by  Dr.  Steelman. 
reports  from  the  man  handling  the  problem 
of  the  week  In  the  Departments  of  Defenaa 
and  State,  newsworthy  visitors,  and  films 
flown  In  from  the  Korean  battle  front. 
Throughout  the  reports,  viewers  are  tlaahed 
mobile  maps  and  other  artwork  lUustrattng 
the  point  under  discussion. 

Just  how  closely  the  TV  audience  watches 
the  show  was  Illustrated  recently  when  Steel- 
man wore  a  necktie  with  a  picture  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  on  It.  A  raft  of  let- 
ters poured  in  commenting  on  "your  new 
necktie." 

In  the  1  year  thst  Dr.  Steelman  haa 
moderating  the  show,  the  number  of 
slon  stations  carrying  it  has  Inci  eased  from 
7  to  13.  and  the  audience  ha*  strct^ed 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  as  far  as  Omaba, 
and  Is  seen  In  the  eastern  area  of  Arkanaaa. 
"The  more  the  people  know  about  their 
Govcrmnent  the  safer  democracy  la."  Steel- 
man says. 

fPitMn  the  Washington  Poat  of  October  11. 
1961] 

Battls  REPorr — Hra  Attmkhcx  Iwcloto 

Mk.  H.  S.  T. 

(By   Elizabeth   Carpenter) 

Howdy  Doody  has  millions  <rf  kkto  watch- 
ing him  perform  on  television  each  waekday 
afternoon,  Kukla,  Fan,  and  OUle  get  the 
tired  liiialnwnmsn  each  evening.  But  Dr. 
John  nmalWMfi.  a  teievskia  star  each  Sun- 
day (WHBW)  at  3  p.  m..  has  an  audience 
Including  Preaident  Truman,  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  top  officials,  plus  the  great 
mean  of  people,  who  want  to  ae*  the  latest 
Battle  Report.  Washington. 

The  one-time  soctology  professor  from  Ar- 
kansas, now  aaalstant  to  the  President,  cor- 
rals an  array  of  topflight  Goremment  offi- 
cials each  weak  to  give  the  people  an  un- 


biased  »tralght-from-the-horse's-mouth    re- 
port on  the  Nation's  fight  for  freedom. 

But  while  Howdy  Doody  and  Kukla.  Pran, 
and  OUle  draw  down  a  big  salary.  TV  oom- 
mentator  Steelman  s  Intake  for  the  ahow  ts 
$0.  He  counts  it  a  personal  contribution  to 
good  Government  by  helping  let  the  people 
know.  In  a  30-mlnute  briefing,  what  goes  on. 

"People  are  hungry  for  information." 
Steelman  explains  'It's  a  great  thing  to  ^ 
let  them  see  the  men  who  are  running  the 
Goremnkent  and  hear  them  tell,  in  their 
own  words,  the  slfnMtent  developments  of 
the  peat  week.  It  does  a  grsat  4sal  to  In- 
spire oonfidttice  in  the  Govenmimt." 

While  Steelman  and  other  Govertunent  of- 
ficials perform  free,  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Oo.  puts  up  11.000  to  $0,000  each  week 
to  pay  the  cost  of  producing  a  profeeslonal 
show.  Some  50  technicians,  artlat*,  writers, 
and  stace  hands  turn  thetr  talents  to   this 


In  the  studk)  at  the  Wimn  Park  Hotel 
half  a  dozen  television  canacras  wheel  from 
(me  set  to  another  where  Gen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley tells  the  people  why  it  costs  so  much  to 
arm  the  country:  wliere  special  aastatant 
Averell  Harrlauui  explains  there  are  no  easy 
answers  to  the  Iranian  oil  tfUBcuItles.  and 
where  so^  newsworthy  guests  as  Robert  A. 
Vogeler  explain  in  his  hesitant,  prison- 
marked  manner  bis  treatment  by  Russians. 

The  (vogram.  now  under  way  for  more 
than  ayear,  has  a  list  of  guesu  which  is 
virtually  a  who's  who  of  Government.  All 
Cabinet  members  have  appeared  at  least 
once. 

No.  1  fan  of  the  show  and  a  booster  frran 
the  moment  the  idea  was  suggested  at  the 
White  House  Is  President  Truman.  He  looks 
in  at  the  program  whenever  he's  at  iilalr 
Ho\ase.  on  the  Willietnshurg.  or  near  a  tele- 
vision set. 

This  venture  of  Oorenunent  and  NBC  in- 
to a  television  show  was  prompted  by  the 
enthusiastic  response  Steelman  had  been 
getting  from  a  group  of  forums  of  buslnesa, 
labor,  and  civic  leaders,  for  whom  he  had 
been  serving  a*  moderato-. 


Ameriuia  Legion  \oiti  No  Cob^dencc  is 
>  SUte  Department 


high  purpose  •  •  •  to  the  end  that  the 
eoxUMence  of  all  Americans  in  the  conduct 
of  our  forelfB  aflfeUrs  may  be  fully  restored  " 
Here  :s  the  most  sweeping  kind  of  blanket 
Indictment  and  condemnation.  InEtead  of 
imputing  particular  failures  to  namcKl  IncU* 
Tiduals  in  the  State  Department,  the  entire 
"corps  of  leaders"  U  directly  condemned  as 
Incompetent,  and  indirectly  chaJlenped  en 
grounds  of  loyalty.  Furthermore  a  minorliy 
resolution  deleting  the  criticism  of  the  de- 
partment was  defeated.  3.881  to  131 .  and  when 
District  Commissioner  Donohue  tried  to 
^leak  in  defense  of  Secretary  Acheson.  his 
words  were  drowned  out  by  boos. 

It  can  be  said  that  this  is  grossly  unfair 
to  the  State  Department  leaders.  They  have 
made  their  mistakes,  and  it  is  proper  that 
they  should  be  charged  aith  respon-sibllrty 
few  those  mistakes.  But  to  denounce  the 
entire  departmmtai  performance  without 
any  bUi  of  partleaiart>  and  withuut  auy  epe- 
cifl'c  Identification  of  the  alleged  offenders 
borders  on  the  fantastic. 

Saying  this,  however,  does  not  answer  ihe 
more  ftxndamental  question  of  ^hy  the  Le- 
gion BO  overwhelmingly  approved  such  an 
extravagant  denunciation  of  the  Department 
If  delegates  to  the  Legion  meeting  repre- 
sented no  one  but  themselves,  the  matter 
could  be  brtished  aside.  But  that  can  hardly 
be  the  case.  The  attitude  of  the  Legion 
delegates  must  be  at  least  approximately  in 
harmony  with  the  attitude  of  Legion  mem- 
berahip.  and  the  members  can  hardly  be 
wholly  out  of  tune  wjth  sentiment  in  the 
communities  in  wtxloh  they  live. 

If  thU  U  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the 
delegates.  In  their  exiH-ession  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Department  spcke  for  a  very 
substantial  number  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try. The  only  otiier  reasonable  astumptlon 
would  be  that  the  Legion  convention  was 
stampeded  by  IrrespKinslble  leeders  That 
has  happened  before  and  It  may  have  hap- 
pened at  Miami.  In  the  absence  of  proof 
of  that,  however,  it  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  persistent  undermining 
of  the  State  Department  has  been  much 
more  effective  throughout  the  country  than 
In  Washington. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.SMITH 

or  wxsooHam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVK3 

Saturday.  October  20.  19S1 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wlaeonsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  am  iiicludtns  m  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  the  subject  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion  at  its  last  convention  in  Miami. 
Fta.  These  resolutions  condemned  the 
State  Department  for  its  inefi^iency  and 
incompetency: 

Von  or  No  CownuENCX 

There  are  two  deeply  disturbing  aspects 
of  the  American  Legion  resolution  coodemn- 
Ing  the  State  Department — the  nature  of  the 
i^solutlon  Itself  and  the  lopelded  majority 
by  wiilch  It  was  adopted. 

The  retolution  was  a  wild  verbal  shot  in 
the  dark.  It  called  for  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  preeent  corps  of  State  Depart- 
■MBt  ISMttsrs  whoss  "every  aekkm"  has  re- 
flscted  inoaaapctnicy.  Indectslcfi.  and  de- 
feettan.  And  it  said  that  "they  must  be  re- 
placed and  the  SUU  Department  reconsti- 
tuted with  men  of  unquestioned  loyalty  and 


•*Here  in  England,  Ju$t  1,500  Miles  from 
Moscow,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Is  Doing  Things  That  Uncle  Joe  Stalia 
Really  Ought  to  See— There's  a  Lot  to 
Look  at,  if  He  Coald  Spare  Abont  2 
Weeks  From  His  Job  at  the  KremBa"— - 
Howard  M.  Norton,  Loadoa  Boreaa, 
Baltimore  Son 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOCSl  OF  REPRESENT ATTVTES 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr  Speaker,  as  time 
goes  on.  moie  than  ever  I  am  convinced 
that  the  greatest  single  thing  that  this 
Congress  ever  did  to  insure  the  defense 
and  security  of  this  country-  was  to 
create  and  esUbUsh  the  United  Stotes 
Air  Force  as  a  separate  branch  of  our 
armed  services. 

While  there  seems  to  l)e  a  sort  of  self- 
imposed  censorship  effective  insofar  as 
facruil  information  with  respect  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Air  Force  in  the 
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United  States  is  concerned,  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  dearth  of  good  news  with  re- 
apeet  to  what  we  learn  from  foreign 
■ources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  the  time  that 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  Edwin  Peary  made  his 
tnp  to  the  North  Pole,  and  how.  for 
months,  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
the  stories  of  hi*  explorat.on.  To  get 
from  America  to  the  North  Pole  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  fept  comparable  to 
getting  to  the  moon,  and  yet.  Mr. 
Spnker.  but  recently  I  read  a  little  news 
item  teliine  of  how  men  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  now  make  three  or  four 
training  flights  each  week  over  the  North 
Pole.  Landing  their  ships  on  the  Arctic 
ice  caps,  they  go  through  their  Arctic 
survi\'al  exercises,  get  into  their  sleeping 
bags  and  spend  the  night  in  the  open  at 
temperatures  which  range  from  75*  to 
80'  below  zero.  Their  training  practice 
completed,  they  get  back  into  their  air- 
planes and  return  to  home  bases  some- 
where in  Ala-ska.  or  even,  per  chance,  to 
air  fields  in  the  continental  United  States 
itself. 

Last  night  while  scanning  my  New 
York  Times.  I  noticed  an  article  telling 
of  how  United  States  airplanes  are  al- 
ready utilizinp  two  bases  in  Africa,  from 
which  our  long-range  bombers,  our 
heaviest  transports,  and  the  hottest  jet 
fighters  in  the  work!  will  operate. 

That  article  went  on  to  say  that  from 
these  bases  the  Air  Force  bombers  will 
be  able  to  strike  at  targets  spread  over 
half  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  transports 
will  be  able  to  supply  >rmy  and  Navy  in- 
stallations thousands  of  miles  away.  Six 
months  ago.  these  ba.ses  were  being 
planned.  A  few  months  later,  construc- 
tion WHS  begim.  and.  now,  they  are  being 
operated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  some  of  the 
exploits  of  men  who  believe  that  our  land 
should  be  defended  from  the  skies,  and 
from  skies  over  areas  far  removed  from 
the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth. 

I  have  now  come  upon  another  article, 
by  Howard  M.  Norton,  of  the  London 
Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  This  tells 
of  United  States  Air  Force  bases  in  Eng- 
land— bases  which  range  from  tre- 
mendous bomber  fields  to  compact  am- 
munition storage  dumps  and  radio  sta- 
tions— a  great  string  of  fighter  and 
bomber  bases  which  our  men  are  keeping 
open  day  and  night  on  the  alert  to  ac- 
commodate a  tremendous  air  armada  in 
a  matter  of  but  a  few  hours  should  the 
need  arise 

II  war  should  come  to  Europe- 
Mr.  Norton  reports — 

huge  bases  in  England  are  ready  to  serve 
M  home  to  atr  uiUts  flgbUng  aU  over  the 
oontlnent — four  of  tbam  wttb  landing  strips 
and  runways  buUt  to  take  tb«  shock  of  our 
B-3^'9.  Earh  is  dnlgned  to  accommodate 
ccmfortable  a  medium  bombardment  wing — 
45  to  60  pUnes  (B-60's  and  B-Ws)  and  3,000 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Norton  stated  that  if  Joe  Stalm  should 
come  to  England — he  would  find  a  lot  to 
look  at  because  the  B-50 — our  1951  ver- 
sion of  the  B-29 — is  a  ship  whsch  can 
make  almost  two  round  trips  from  Eng- 
land to  Moscow  and  back  without  land- 


ing  and   carry   with   them  the  biggest 
complement  of  atom  bombs  both  ways. 

When  we  think  of  the  ring  of  air  bases 
now  built  or  being  built  around  Russia 
and  the  satellite  countries,  we  come  to 
some  real  appreciation  of  what  the  Air 
Force  has  done  to  protect  these  United 
States,  not  alone  at  our  coast  lines  and 
land  borders  but  at  all  borders  of  our 
one  great  potential  enemy. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  infant 
sernce  of  the  armed  services  of  these 
United  States  is  now  carrying  out  the 
purposes  which  actuated  tht-  Congress  to 
set  up  the  United  States  Air  Force  to 
defend  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  may  have  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  this,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  air  articles  by  Howard  M.  Norton, 
written  in  England,  on  The  Growing 
Might  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in 
England,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  same 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Norton':  first  article  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

(By  Howard  M.  Norton) 

(This  Is  the  first  of  a  special  series  of  six 
articles  by  Mr.  Norton  on  the  growing  might 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  In  England. 
Succeeding  articles  will  run  in  the  Sun  this 
week.i 

London.— Here  in  England— Jtwt  1.500  miles 
from  Moscow — is  something  that  Uncle  Jo« 
Stalin  really  ought  to  see. 

If  he  could  spare  about  2  weeks  from  his 
job  at  the  Kremlin,  and  Iceep  going  12  to 
15  hours  a  day,  he  would  have  time  enough 
for  a  quick  look  at  most  of  the  vast  installa- 
tions which  the  United  States  Air  Force  has 
quietly  buUt  up  on  this  island  in  the  last  3 
years, 

Tliere  Is  a  lot  to  look  at. 

There  are.  for  example,  26  baaea  and  sta- 
tions scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England. 

They  range  from  tremendous  bomber  fields 
to  compact  ammunition  storage  dumpe  and 
radio  stations. 

Manning  them  today  are  well  over  20,(X)0 
Americans  in  uniform,  hundreds  of  civilian 
Americans  and  many  thoxuands  of  Britons. 

jrST   A    SKILETON   rOSCE 

But  even  this  huge  chunk  of  manpower  is 
only  a  skeleton  force. 

The  string  of  great  bomber  and  fighter 
bases  which  moat  of  these  men  are  engaged 
in  building  or  keeping  open,  is  designed  to 
accommodate  a  huge  air  armada  in  a  matter 
of  hours  if  war  should  come. 

Among  these  bases  is  one  that  covers  25 
square  miles — a  baae  to  big  it  would  take 
several  atom  bombs  to  put  It  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Stored  at  bases  and  stations  In  England 
are  nearly  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  Amer- 
ican supplies — everything  from  baked  beans 
to  bullets — enough  to  keep  an  air  foro*  fight- 
ing for  many  weelu  without  further  help 
from  home. 

And  the  build-up  of  supplies  la  continuing 
as  fast  as  storage  space  can  b«  constructed. 

Also  set  up  and  still  expanding  are  great 
ahops  for  the  repair  of  damaged  aircraft  and 
enc^lnes. 

If  war  comes  t<->  Kuropw,  the  baaee  In  Eng- 
land are  ready  to  serve  as  horn*  to  air  unlta 
fighting  all  o%er  the  Continent. 

Eight  of  the  stations  In  England  are  now 
being  used  tor  operational  flying. 

And  fuur  big  new  ones  are  being  built  near 
the  old  uu'verslty  city  of  Oxford,  with  run- 
ways to    ake  the  landing  shock  of  the  B-3d. 


4t  each  of  these  four  new  fields  enough 
concrete  ts  being  poured  to  build  an  18-foot 
ro^  from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  And 
enough  asphalt  Is  being  laid  at  each  of  them 
to  tarry  the  same  18-foot  road  on  from  Baltl- 
mo-e  to  Philadelphia. 

Each  Is  designed  to  accommodate,  com- 
foixably.  a  medium  bombardment  wing — 45 
to  60  planes  (B-50's  and  B-29'i).  and  2.000 
m^. 

When  these  bases  were  started,  the  plan 
wa$  to  close  down  most  or  all  of  the  five  old 
RAP  bomber  fields  in  East  Anglta  which  the 
USAF  Is  now  using. 

But  that  idea  was  quietly  dropped;  quietly 
because  the  left  winj,  of  the  British  Labor 
Paity  is  getting  extremely  sensitive  to  further 
exfanslon  of  the  American  bases  in  England. 

KEEPING  SOME  EAST   ANGUA   BASES 

pow.  With  the  hearty  consent  of  the  RAF. 
the  American  Strategic  Air  Ctommand  Intends 
to  keep  at  least  three  of  its  East  Anglia  bases. 
an|l  poasibly  all  of  them,  even  after  the  Ox- 
ford area  bases  are  ready. 

Ihe  Air  FOTce  isn't  willing  to  pinpoint  all 
th*  mstallatlc  ^  1  has  In  England,  birt  It  ad- 
mi »  to  having.  In  addition  to  the  five  bomber 
sU  tions  in  East  Anglia  and  the  four  being 
built  near  Oxford,  the  following: 

•two  fighter  Interceptor  stations  perma- 
netitly  manned  by  the  Eighty -first  Fighter 
Interceptor  Wing,  flying  the  latest  model 
F-|6  Sabre  Jet  fighters.  These  are  at  Bent- 
wafcer  and  Shepherds  Grove,  both  In  Suffolk. 

Cne  fighter  escort  station  at  Manston. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  temporarily 
manned  by  the  Twelfth  Fighter  Escort  Wing, 
flying  F-84  Thunderjets. 

Two  supply  and  maintenance  depots  (at 
B\^tonwood  and  Sealand)   near  Liverpool. 

One  administrative  flying  station  at 
Botingdon,  near  London. 

Two  headquarters  sites:  the  main  one  at 
Ri^ialip.  about  12  miles  from  London,  the 
ot^er  at  Bushy  Park,  General  Eisenhower's 
ol^  headquarters  In  Teddington,  on  the 
Tl^mea. 

fe  personnel  processing  camp  at  Shaftes- 
100  miles  southwest  of  London, 
e    reconnaissance    squadron,    flying    a 
doaen  four-Jet  RB-45's  from  fields  In 
tbA^north  of  England. 
whree  hospitals. 

poaring  through  the  British  skies  on  train- 
ini  missions  this  month  are  about  200  United 
States  Air  Force  planes. 

They  are  here  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
m^st  Important  lessons  learned  in  World 
W$r  II — that  air  force  unite  get  rapidly  more 
eflScient  after  they  have  settled  down  at  their 
ovfrseas  bases  and  adjusted  themselves  to 
colidltlons  imder  which  they  have  to  fly.         j 

4TNITKO  STATES  CSEWS  IXAKMIMC  TEaaTrOST         ' 

Thus,  for  the  last  3  years,  the  Strategic 
All  Command  has  been  familiarizing  its 
crfws  with  areas  where  they  might  have  to 
opiate. 

The  Pacific.  Alaska,  the  Caribbean.  Labra- 
do^,  and  England  are  the  main  regions  this 
ro^tlonal  training  program  has  been  con-  ; 
ceatrating  on. 

Forty-five  of  the  latest  model  B-50  atom 
boinbers  are  now  in  England  as  part  of  this 
training  program. 

These  faster,  higher-flying  version  of  the 
ol<i  B-29  are  flying  practice  missions  that 
ruh  as  long  as  23  hours  (they  could  fly  to 
Mdscow  and  back  in  well  under  12  hours). 
And  from  their  British  bases  they  are  rang- 
Ingas  far  afield  as  the  Middle  East. 

Twenty-one  of  them  have  flown  from  Eng- 
laitd  nonstop  to  Savannah,  Oa.  (4.240  miles) 
in  the  last  3  months — jtist  for  practice. 

Working  with  the  B-50'9  are  20  tankw 
pl4nes.  remodeled  B-29's  known  technically 
as  ,type  KB-29P. 

,    TANXn    PLANES   CAttT    6.000   GAIXOKS 

These  flying  gas  stations,  their  bomb  bays 
bu  flng  with  njtan  gaaollne  tanks,  ean  make 
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a  6-lKiiir  bop.  transfer  9.000  gaDana  c£  _ 
Una.  than  turn  around  and  Aj  back  again. 

They've  given  the  bomber  almost  unllm- 
tted  range.  And  to  many  Air  Force  leadwa. 
tbeyYe  the  Unsat  thing  that's  happanad 
since  the  Omwtlafmgnt  ot  Jet  power. 

It  to  partmilarly  Important  for  thega  fly- 
ing tankers  to  know  tbdr  way  arotmd  the 
skies  over  England  and  vietnlty.  for  this 
island  would  be  a  big  refueling  base  If  war 
eaaoe  to  the  European  Continent. 

Bombers  flying  from  the  United  States 
might  refuel  over  England  and  fly  on  to  thair 
advance  bases— cr  to  their  targets— without 
having  to  land. 

T»*g'»»^  is  the  only  theater  in  the  world 
wtwre  American  farces  of  all  servlceB  oper- 
ate under  the  over-aH  command  oC  the 
United  SUtes  Ah  Force. 


'He  West  About  Doat  Good' 


Th3  big  Air  Force  depot  at  Burtonwood  Is 
central  supply  beadqoarters  fc«'  an  Ameri- 
can forces  in  uaManm  tn  the  United  King- 
It  avan  providoni  tbrm  UBIted 
;  nmrf  dwUoyeis  wUeh  caB  lenutoilf  at 
the  pert  of  Ltverpool. 

Top  oommander  of  tbs  ttteater  since  the 
Air  Force  operations  be^an  in  July  1948.  has 
been  Ma].  Oen.  Leon  W.  Johnson  hero  oC 
ttas  Ploesti  oU  field  raids  of  IMS.  and  hold- 
er of  Om  Oonsrsarioaal  lliiil  at  Baoot. 

Wban  Joiinaon  and  tato  atfranes  party  of 
Air  Force  men  came  to  ttagtand  tn  IMS 
kis  i<nfwro^Ti<«  was  knowu  as  the  Third  Air 


Bat  by  May  of  this  year.  It  had  grown 
so  big  ttULt  the  Third  Air  Dtvlston  was 
atsratad  to  the  status  at  the  Third  Air 
font. 

At  tlM  same  ttme  a  new  atr  divtsion.  the 
Seventh,  was  created  to  help  with  Ute  in- 
operatkm. 


BOW    OtTTXEB    »M*    AU.OCATEO 

Today  the  organisation  set-up  is  thla: 

Third  Air  Force,  under  Qenerai  Johnson, 
does  all  the  "houeekeeping."  supervlaas  the 
construction  work,  supports  the  Air  ^ores 
groups  training  in  Bngland,  and  keepe  the 
bMea  hi  ifisrtlnf  for  instatit  use  Ln  case 
ot  emersency. 

Seventh  Air  I^vision.  now  wniwnrted  by 
Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  simetflSBS  the 
Sarat^lic  Air  OonMaand's  training  program 
•ad  has  upiii  si  itiisl  eontrol  of  all  units  sent 
to   w»«|^«»»**    tsasporarily    for    training. 

The  only  nnri^*  air  units  directly  under 
general  Jotansoo's  Third  Air  Force  are  the 
F-86  Satars  jets  which  arrived  toward  the 
end  for  Augnict  for  "permanent"  duty  in 


!  vaoM  roar 

Also  under  Johnson's  command  Is  the 
Ttilitj  wcond  ABttetrcraft  Artillery  Bri- 
gade— an  Amy  ootftt — which  was  sent  to 
Sngland  early  In  the  summer  to  ease  tb.* 
strain  ot  BrKlsh  antiaircraft  forces  which 
bad  been  guarding  all  American  stations 
here. 

But  an  the  materials  they  use  are  fur- 
nished and  paid  for  by  the  Brttlah. 

'imiB  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  ths 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organisation  dreama 
about.**  one  high-ranking  American  oSloer 
said  recently. 

'V  ws  hadnt  had  BrMA  help  to  tha  Mai 
3  ywffs.  I  don*t  know  what  we  would  have 
Of  course,  we're  ttelplng  to  protect 
but  they've  gone  a  lot  further  than 

insoBcient  even  for  their  oi 
IT  old  Joe  Stahn  could  come  over 
luive  a  look  around,  one  olB 
might  make  saass  dilarsofos  tn  his  . 
"And  of  aU  His  thiiifi  haV  sm.  protahty 
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IN  THS  HOOSBOr 

Saturday,  October  20,  19S1 

Ifr.  JaJSat.  Mr.  Speftker.  under  lemve 
of  the  House  I  am  tnaertiD«  as  an  exten- 
sion  of  my  own  remarks  an  address  de- 
tivered  by  the  Hooorahle  Oscar  Evlng.  of 
New  York.  Adminfartratcr  of  tbe  Federal 
Security  Agency,  before  a  dinner  meeting 
of  eoBunissioovs  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities. Natx»ial  Association  of  Housiiiff 
Officials  in  Washington  October  10.  1951. 

I  particularly  like  the  Administrator's 
quotation  from  the  Bible— "He  went 
about  doing  good"— for  tt  gives  scriptural 
authority  for  being  a  little  less  than  our 
brother's  keeper  and  a  little  more  than 
a  cold  and  aelhsh  seeker  after  peraonal 
adrantage. 

Social  Aspbcts  or  Hoosdm 

Security 


(By  Oscar  R.  Swing. 

Administrator) 


bya 


A  few  days  ago  I 
written  a  gimerstlnn 
can  "■■■***  Jaeoh  Blls. 
sbiy  familiar  to  aU  of  yon  who  are  here 
tonight,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  so  apt 
that  they  bear  repeating.  'Wliat  Jacob  Btls 
said  was  this: 

"The  most  pitiful  victim  of  dty  life  is 
not  the  slum  cliild  who  dies,  but  ths  alum 
ciuid  wtK>  lives.  Every  ttme  a  chlhl  dtaa. 
Uie  Hmtkm.  iamm  a  prospective  ettlasD.  hot 
in  every  alUBS  cMkA  the  Mstion  has  a  prob- 
abie  consumptive  and  a  possible  criminal  •* 
have  chained  since  ttiat  statement 

made.     We   are  beginning  to  make   a 
real  dent  in  ths  ttmmm  oC  Arnica    partly 
the  psopis  etf  ttM  auuutiji    have 
to  the  eseentlal  truth  «C  ttswaas- 

alnat  Uie  menace  of  bad  hoaittig.  said 
largely  becatae  of  the  hard  work  and  busl- 
nmnllkfir  apfkoaeh  ot  cittams  ilka  yoarselvea. 
You  aa  eoaaHMalaners  at  local  housing  au- 
thoritlss  hBfS  gtanttj  siiciHert 
stuntles  thrast  Vfoa  yon  by 
bars.  Tou  have  tafeaa  «b  ths  Job  of 
Ing  the  way  our  psopie  llva 
ttaan  it  was  yesterday.  Tou  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  Uie  progrees  you  have  made; 
and  you.  more  than  anyone  else,  have  a  right 
to  point  to  the  pi  ogees  we  must  yet  make. 

an  intunate  koowledsi  of  tht  waf  tn  mbkh 
the  preeeures  of  intamattosial  teoakm  are 
already  slowing  up  the  cteady  Aaaartcsn  ad- 
vance toward  the  goal  of  a 
for  anrf  family  m  the  United 

Ths  wiiiitsilUiii  of 
yat  maOe  tt  passUite  for  ws  to  ss^r  that  Ja- 
eoh  BIH'  eeaMaaots  are  merely  ancient  hl^ 
tory — that  tb0f  have  no  connection  with 
1961.  They  do  have  a  very  real  connection, 
all  too  often.  And  Rlls  was  very  modem  la 
h*~  insistence  on  the  mtlmate  relatkmdi^ 


aU  I  iininnlt  toasy  ttat  jan 
arate  aaqr  mm  at  these  thlnrs  from 
We  know  there  Is  not  merely  a 
aiTiong  them,  but  tiiat  they  are  all  pmrt  at 
ttM  same  thing — Uiat  a  nation  cannot  be 
trse  and  prospwous  and  happy  unless  three- 
thirds  of  Its  people  sre  weU-hoossd.  well- 
clothed,  well-nourished,  and.  in  tbe  medical 
een5«.  Jost  plain  well. 

Tbe  FetHral  Security  Aftney  Is  the  arm  of 
the  Federal  GovemmaBt  raqwnalble  for  car- 
lytBg  out  laws  afrectmg  ths  health,  the  edu- 
asMsn.  and  tti«  family  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican peopia.  aoaastimee  our  critics 
our   BtaC  aa  dp  fooders.     I  do  not 


the  orlgta  of  this  phrase,  as  It  applies  to 
paopia  who  want  to  make  America  fulfill 
tiM  fiaat  proaslss  at  tu  waaltb  and  fn«dom; 
but  I  do  know  that  ana  oC  the  greatest  &m->« 
gie  rmn'rr^^  in  the  BtMa  la  this:  "He  went 
lolng  good."  I  have  enough  reitgtous 
to  btileve  that  thla  staapls  descrlp- 
tlOB  Is  worthy  at  eaaulatton  by  lasse'  moruaa. 
Tot  ths  eorlodi  tact  h  that  doti«  food,  in 
this 

right  lMh«.  wUeh.  Ood 
a  worthy  end  in  ttaeU.  Wa  have 
dtsoovered  that  doing  good  means 
doing  -~"^'**>*^  which.  In  the  long  run, 
ttansAts  oursflvas.  Oo—sriw  ths  benaftt 
merely  rasts  in  the  ntisfacettan  «e  may  laaL 
There  is  a  story  ahoot  Ahraham  linmln. 
a  dusty  auMlij  road  in  nii- 
wlth  a  fMmd  that  no  hunuLn 
ever  doea  anything  except  lor  selt^sb 
motlwea.  Aa  they  were  walking,  tiiey  nouced 
a  pig  oaoght  in  a  fence,  squealing  iowUy ,  un- 
able to  moss  iMCfcward  or  forward.  Uncoua 
glaaosd  at  the  pig.  waOtad  on  a  few  steps, 
and  than  mitk$mtij  troika  away  and  treed  the 

friend  was  vtetoriuua. 
there  was  any  con- 
celvabie  eeWlsh  reason  for  iiaving  htiptd  the 
mrt^n%mi  But  Abc  Ijncoln  liad  an  answer  for 
th<>t.  Be  said  that  if  he  had  not  done  so  be 
wo«M  not  has*  been  ahis  to  daep  that  uight 
and  what  oonld  be  more  ealflsb  than  his  de- 
sire for  a  good  night's  sleep? 

wa  wnnt  dsesnt  h?iHfng  ior  Anrf^ri.ans. 
not  only  bsaaose  the  lack  of  matt  housing 
makes  tt  hard  f or  tis  to  sleep  at  night,  but 
also  because  we  know  that  the  safety  the  se- 
curity, the  health,  the  prosperity,  the  very 
I  of  tbe  entire  Nation  depends  upon 
Two  years  ago.  .n  the  1949 
Mated  the  basic  aims 
of  ovaatlanalhonahiKpailey.  Coucress  de- 
dared  "that  the  general  welfare  and  security 
Ot  the  ■aUon  and  the  liealth  and  Uving 
standards  of  its  peofrie  reqtiire  *  *  *  the 
realisation,  aa  soon  as  feasible,  of  the  goal 
C  a  derant  hoaae  and  a  suitabi«  imng  en- 
vlrooaMnt  Ssr  every  American  famUy 

I  go  along  with  that.  I  am  sure  you  do. 
tco. 

Bight  now  too  many  people  in  this  country 
stIB  *^— '^^  afford  sattrfartory  housing.  In 
sptto  of  tha  prtor  demands  of  multary  de- 
fense. w«  aanst  continue  to  recognize  that 
ths  honslng  program  is  important;  that,  in 
ths  long  pnn.  it  is  esaentiel  to  our  survival 
ss  a  Watton. 

Bvevy  health  olfclsl  in  America,  or  any- 
where else,  knows  that  good  housing  and 
good  health  go  hand  In  hand  For  slums 
are  not  aasnly  plaeaa  whsre  unfortunate  peo- 

are  alH>  the  honaa  at  the  germ  and  the 
vlnM^  of  the  dlBeass  csnytng  insect,  ot  the 
unsanitary  oondttioaa  that  breed  ill  health. 
They  are  the  hoooes  of  preventable  disease. 
of  preventable  death,  of  human  suffering. 
And  they  are  centers  from  which  spread 
threats  to  tbe  reci  ol  the 
MB.  I  do  not  need  to  teil 
who  are  experts  in  housing,  that  there 
Is  a  vicious  cycie  that  must  be  broken — 
the  cycle  of  poverty,  of  malnutrition,  of  ill 
health,  of  laadeiiuate  edaoation.  of  low  liv- 
ing standards,  of  oriree  and  delinquency. 
Thla  Is  where  moet  of  our  greatest  social 
arise.  Ton  asay  have  heard  a  good 
la  xacant  ir^**^  ahont  the  terrible 
at  aanotlCB  addletlan  among  young 
people.  But  you  should  never  fosget  that 
the  ov«-wbelming  majority  of  adolescents 
wtu)  become  addicts  are  products  of  this 
very  vicious  cycle. 

^  striking  example  of  how  all  these  forces 
tie  I'lgTt**^ — and  of  how  the  Federal  Se- 
cxultf  Agency  is  concemeo  in  them — has 
JiMt  reached  the  point  of  pubhc  attenuon. 
It  Invcdves  not  only  housing  and  health. 
but  also  mental  stablhty  and  even  our  na- 
tional defenses.  This  is  a  research  siudj 
in  mental  health  for  which  1  announced 
)ust  yesterdsy  s  Public  Healtii  Service  rc- 
asacch  grant  of  t37  JSO.    Iho  problem  which 
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this  study  wlU  inTwitlgate  U  h^w  the  over- 
csovtlect  living  quarters  tn  a  boom  town,  and 
tta*  lack  of  community  h<?*lth  and  educa- 
tion facilities  and  recreation  outlets  affect 
workers'  emottooal  stability  and  productive 
output. 

That  is.  certainly  a  timely  and  most  urgent 
<|\Mitlon.  But  there  is  no  novelty  In  what 
I  am  saying  now.  A  man  could  alt  In  an 
tvory  tower,  surrounded  only  by  books  and 
papers,  and  arrive  at  these  conclusions  by 
the  simple  processes  of  elementary  logic. 
But  In  our  Agency  we  see  the  theory  borne 
out  by  the  realistic  requirements  of  our 
work.  We  know  from  practical  experience 
that — although  p>oor  housing  Itself  Is  not 
solely  to  blame — It  Is  the  resident*  of  poor 
housing  who  most  need  the  assistance  of 
the  health,  welfare,  and  education  activities 
of  the  Pedand  Security  Agency  As  local 
housing  czpMts.  I  am  sure  you  will  corrobo- 
rate my  sutement  that  a  disproportionately 
large  amount  of  your  local  welfare  and 
health  senrloes.  along  with  the  fire  and  po- 
lice services  of  your  communities,  are  ex- 
pended in  the  areas  of  substandard  hovis- 
ing 

You  know,  better  than  I.  how  the  rates  of 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  and  disease 
go  down  among  the  residents  of  your  low- 
income  housing  projects  alter  they  have 
moved  out  of  slum  dwellings-  That  Is  why 
the  low-Income  housing  projects  that  jrou 
operete.  and  the  slum  clearance  and  urban, 
redevelopment  projects  which  are  under  way. 
are  stepping  stones  In,  our  American  drive 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Without  this  essential  ful- 
fillment of  their  need  for  a  decent  home 
which  they  can  afford.  It  Is  hardly  p>o6slble 
to  see  how  people  with  low  Incomes  could 
go  ahead  and  improve  their  health,  pay  their 
debts,  open  a  savings  account  at  the  bank, 
and  become  »elf-re8p«ctln)2.  self-supporting 
cltizeiu. 

Since  1&49  we  have  had  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  our  Public  Health  Service,  formalizing 
the  working  relationship  that  has  existed  be- 
•«tween  them  for  many  years.  This  agreement 
defines  the  basic  principles  of  collaboration 
between  hoaslng  and  health  authorities  all 
over  the  country.  It  says.  "Appreciation  of 
housing  and  environmental  conditions  1; 
fundamental  to  a  full  understanding  of  thr 
problem  of  community  healT.h;  likewise,  ar 
appreciation  of  public  health  is  fundamenta 
to  an  intelligent  and  Informed  approach  tc 
the  problems  of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment ■' 

Let's  translate  that  Into  facts  and  figures 
Somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  mlllior 
Americans  are  living,  at  this  very  moment. 
In  the  kind  of  "homes  that  endanger  theli 
health  The  1950  housing  census  showec" 
that  we  have  6.600.000  overcrowded  dwellings, 
and  3.400.000  dwellings  that  are  tKJth  dilapi- 
dated and  lacking  in  hot  water,  private  toilet, 
or  prlTRte  bath.  We  have  5.300.000  dwellings, 
not  recorded  as  dilapidated,  but  without  pri- 
vate bath  or  toilet.  V/e  have  6,900.000  that 
have  no  piped  running  water.  Then  there 
are  over  twelve  million  dwelling  units  with 
no  bathtub  or  sliower,  and  nearly  two  mil- 
lion where  the  bath  or  shower  facilities  are 
ah  a  red 

These  placeo  are  seedbeds  of  preventable 
disease  crime  juvenile  delinquency — and.  I 
may  add.  cif  poasibie  llssatlsf action  with  the 
American  way  of  life  They  are  also  a  drain 
on  our  na-.lor.al  finances 

I  think  you  may  know  that  I  have  for  some 
years  been  expressing  my  concern  over  the 
high  coat  of  medical  and  hospital  care  In 
this  country  I  believe  that  the  President's 
health  program  would  go  very  far  in  solving 
the  problems  raised  by  these  high  costs  But 
I  think  there  are  other  ways  that  wiU  help 
solve  thoB*  problems,  too 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  We  all  know 
bow    expensive    hospital    care    becomes    for 


patients  with  prolonged  or  chronic  Illnesses. 
Even  If  these  persons  have  money  of  their 
own,  they  mtist  often  go  Into  debt  to  pay 
their  hoepltjil  bills.  If  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  bills,  then  the  community  must  do 
so  for  them.  Either  way,  the  cost  te  tre- 
mendous. Now.  one  reason  for  these  great 
costs  is  that  many  |}eople  are  compelled  to 
stay  In  hospitals  for  long  periods  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  decent  homes  to  go 
back  to.  In  the  slums  you  hardly  find  a 
suitable  environment  for  recovery  and  treat- 
ment. Without  toUet  facilities,  without  ade- 
quate heat  In  the  cold  months,  without  the 
chance  for  elementary  cleanliness  at  home, 
they  would  be  returning,  not  to  good  health 
but.  In  all  llkellhcod,  to  worse  health  than 
before.  So  they  must  stay  on  In  the  hos- 
pitals until  their  doctors  are  ready  to  take 
the  risk  of  saying  that  they  are  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  dangers  of  substandard 
housing.  Recent  studies  In  home  care  for 
prolonged  Illness  show  that  If  we  had  decent 
housing  the  cost  of  hospitalization  would  be 
cut  down  immeastirably. 

In  the  same  way,  better  housing  for  less 
money  will  free  a  portion  of  limited  Incomes 
for  better  medical  care,  education,  and  food. 
Careful  planning  and  site  selection  will 
strengthen  the  stability  of  the  neighborhood, 
will  reduce  traffic  hazards  and  accidents,  will 
make  possible  better  recreational  fjwrlUtles, 
and  will  Improve  facilities  for  water  supply, 
sewage,  and  refuse  disposal.  All  these  are 
needed  for  an  improvement  In  public  health. 
And  I  have  not  even  mentioned  what  may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  Important  health 
considerations  of  all — the  advantages  of  se- 
curity, of  physical  health,  of  well-being,  of 
dignity  and  pride  in  establishing  of  condi- 
tions making  for  better  mental  health. 

I  notice  that  recent  studies  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Increase 
of  mental  Illness  has  been  the  steady  m- 
crease  In  the  number  and  fvoportlon  of 
older  people  among  our  population.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  psychiatrist  to  under- 
stand why  this  may  be  so.  The  blunt  truth 
Is  that  we  have  only  begun  to  understand 
how  badly  prepared  we  are  for  the  revolu- 
tionary change  that  has  occurred  In  the 
make-up  of  otir  population  In  America. 
More  and  more  Americans  are  living  long- 
er The  implications  of  that  Simple  fact 
are  well  nigh  staggering.  For  it  means  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  adjust  our  national 
habits  to  the  census  statistics.  Today, 
without  meaning  to  be  cruel  or  unfair,  we 
are  still  too  prons  to  reject  the  older  peo- 
ple among  us.  There  Is  too  often  no  place 
for  them  In  our  crowded  lives. 

I  think  that.  In  the  next  few  years,  you 
will  find  yoiu'selves  spending  more  and  more 
time  on  the  problems  of  bousing  for  older 
people.  Already  it  Is  rare  to  find  families 
living  In  houses  or  apartments  large  enough 
to  make  room  for  the  old  folks.  When  you 
combine  this  with  the  fact  that  older  peo- 
ple are  three  to  five  times  more  likely  to 
(ufler  from  long-term  Illness,  and  with  the 
further  fact  that  more  than  half  the  women 
over  65  are  widowed  and  alone,  and  with  the 
additional  fact  that  advancing  years  usually 
mean  a  reduction  In  Income,  you  can  un- 
derstand the  scope  of  this  growing  prob- 
lem. 

I  think  most  older  couples  want  to  live 
in  hotnes  of  their  own.  I  do  not  believe 
they  want  to  be  segregated  In  vUlages  for 
elder  people  exclusively.  They  prefer  to  live 
In  nelght>orhoods  familiar  to  them.  In 
Denver,  uniu  for  older  people  are  scattered 
through  apartment  buildings  and  public 
housing  projects.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
jjattern. 

But  I  believe  we  have  much  research  to 
<ia.  beyond  this.  We  need  dwelling  places 
(^specially  designed  for  the  needs  of  our 
older  people — places  that  will  satisfy  their 
need  for  higher  temfwratures.  that  will  give 
udequaie  light  fur  laUlng  eyesight,  that  will 


make  It  easy  far  them  to  get  around  with- 
out staircases  and  high  thresholds,  that 
wli  have  floors  which  are  smooth  but  not 
sllfpery.  that  will  afford  easy  access  to  warm 
water,  that  will  t>e  especially  fire-resistant, 
that  will  guarantee  special  safety  for  gaa 
appliances  when  people  begin  to  lose  their 
seitse  of  smell.  These  and  a  thousand  othar 
co^lderatlons  will  be  needed  by  older  peo» 
pl^  and  In  the  next  few  years  It  seems  to 
ma  that  we  must  speed  up  our  planning  to 
satisfy  such  needs. 

$y  1980  we  may  expect  to  have  twice  as 
many  men  and  women  65  and  over  as  we 
ha^  today.  We  cannot  wait  for  1080  to  be 
upbn  us  before  we  start  to  adapt  our  hous- 
ing to  their  requirements. 

Pat  thing  you  may  well  want  to  consider 
rl^t  now.  Last  year,  at  the  request  of 
Pt^sldent  Truman.  I  called  the  first  National 
Cociference  on  Aging.  At  the  confereaoa 
wel  discussed  the  housing  problems  Inherent 
In  the  aging  population  of  the  United  States. 
W«  recognized  the  growing  pressure  on  local 
housing  authorities  to  provide  for  older 
people  who  are  physically  capable  of  main- 
taining homes  of  their  own  but  cannot  pay 
an.  economic  rent.  We  also  recognized  that 
p\M>llc  housing  accommodates  a  certain  num- 
b^  of  older  persons  In  the  natural  course 
of  providing  housing  for  low-Income  fami- 
lies. But,  as  families  matiu^e  and  children 
le^ve.  as  a  husband  or  wife  dies,  many  au- 
thorities feel  that  a  single  person  who  la 
lett  should  move  out  and  make  room  for 
laiger  famlllea. 

^e  conference  felt  that  public  housing 
oii^ht  to  Include  accommodations  for  all 
kl^ds  of  people  within  the  accepted  Inootna 
lli|tlts.  To  make  this  possible,  it  was  sqg 
getted  that  the  term  "family"  might  well 
be  redefined  so  as  to  Include  single  Indi- 
viduals as  well  as  couples  among  the  aging. 
I  ihlnk  this  is  going  to  be  increasingly  im- 
portant as  time  passes.  Changing  a  deflnl- 
tldn  will  not  accomplish  very  much  by  it- 
self, but  as  additional  funds  become  avail- 
able In  the  future  It  will  be  possible  for 
lo4al  housing  authorities  to  make  use  of  the 
chfinged  definition  by  making  room  for  theae 
people  who  are  now  being  left  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  States  and  local 
coinmunltles  all  over  the  country  are  set 
tlttg  up  committees  to  study  older  people'i 
nefeds.  including  housing,  and  to  help  them 
sofve  their  problems.  I  would  like  to  tirge 
yoU,  as  housing  specialists,  to  Join  theae 
groups  whenever  you  can.  You  have  a  great 
de|il  to  offer  them:  and  by  working  with 
people  from  the  public  health,  edu- 

tlon,    social    welfare,    nursing,    and    other 

|ds  you  can  make  real  progress  even  though 
are  waiting  for  funds. 

And  what  about  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
of,  years:  the  children  of  America?  Sureljr 
I  |lo  not  have  to  ring  the  changes  on  im- 
pcHance  of  decent  housing  for  the  future  of 
our  children.  Jacob  Rils  said  that  the  slum 
child  who  lived  was  worse  off  than  the  one 
wl^o  died.  Well,  I  have  been  reading  the  re- 
celit  study  of  Infant  mortality  In  Chlcigca 
ptibllc-houslng    projects,    published    in   our 

jlldren's    Bureau    magazine.     The    Child. 

}e  survey  showed  that  babies  Uvlnj  In 
thfcse  communltlw  had  a  better  chanct?  tor 
sul'vlvlng  that  first  and  most  dangerous  year 
of  life  than  did  those  In  neighborhoods  svir- 
ronndlng  the  projects.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thay  had  a  better  chance  than  all  babl<»  In 
Chicago,  and  a  better  chance  than  aU  btblea 
In;  the  lOfl  largest  cltiea  In  America  con- 
si4ered  as  a  whole.  The  reason  was  not  only 
gopd  housing  but  good  health  facllltius  as 
wi»U.  The  study  described  the  adequate  llv- 
ln|  space,  better  light  and  ventilation,  dally 
garbage  disposal,  complete  sanitary  f  iclll- 
ties,  central  beating,  screens  to  keep  out  the 
sittnmer  flies.  It  talked  about  one  pmject. 
AJigeld  Gardens,  with  4.000  children,  v^^here 
yoAi  win  find  a  nursery  school,  an  elementary 
M  tool,  a  high  school,  a  prenatal  cUnic  and 
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an  Infant-welfare  station  operated  by  the 
city  board  of  health,  a  branch  ot  the  public 
library,  a  church,  a  consumer  cooperative,  a 
communlty-actmtles  building,  and  many 
playgrotinds. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  commu- 
nity like  this  Is  not  only  going  to  have  good 
housing  and  good  health,  but  also  happy, 
well-adjusted  self-supporting  realdaDta. 
Tou  know  as  wen  as  I  do  that  the  child  who 
Uvea  there  not  only  has  a  char>re  to  slay 
ahve.  bat  also  a  chance  to  make  sianrtMnn. 
out  of  his  life.  When  Jacob  RUs  made  his 
dour  comment,  he  waa  propagandizing  for 
jtist  this  kind  of  prograsa.  Our  Job.  It  ■mme 
to  me.  Is  to  carry  this  progress  forward.  And 
I  commend  to  you  the  suggsatioos  m  this 
field  that  were  made  last  December  at  the 
1950  White  House  OonXereooe  on  ChUdren 
and  Youth. 

Many  of  otir  aapiratloDa  as  a  nation  have 
to  make  way  temporarily  for  the  pressures 
Of  the  times.  We  aspire  to  a  <taeeat  toome 
for  every  American  family.  We  mptn  to 
adequate  public  housing  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all  low- income  families  m  America. 
We  seek  these  things  because  they  are  good 
in.  themeelves,  and  because  they  will 
strengthen  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

But  It  Is  obvious  that  ws  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  aaove  ahead  aa  rapidly  as  we 
wotild  like.  The  shortages  of  toMmhala,  the 
dlvoaion  of  funds  for  military  aod  foreign- 
aid  programs,  the  concentration  on  tiie  very 
essentials  of  national  dtfenee — these  take 
tap  priority.  We  can  place  the  first  blame 
on  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  for 
slowed  us  up  In  our  drive  for  a 
for  the  American  people. 

Yet.  we  ahall  have  only  otirselves  to  blame 
If  we  make  the  mistake  of  traaattmlac 
temporary  delays  Into  permanent  Inactivity. 
Even  yet  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  shall 
have  to  live  through,  not  a  year  or  2  years, 
but  a  generation  of  emergency.  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  needs  that  we  1 1 1  ngiilas  ta  booetng. 
In  public  education.  In  pobtlc  health,  In 
sodal  security,  become  themselves  a  key  to 
the  Nation's  survival.  We  cannot  fall  into 
the  trap,  over  the  next  30  years,  of  dealing 
only  with  superemergency  situations. 

itly  we  have  had  legtelatlan  for  de- 
hoxising  and  conmaunlty  facilities  and 
provl<ling  financial  assistance  for 
Itles  with  critical  needs  created  by 
the  new  situation.  The  job  of 
log  this  act  has  been  given  to  the 
and  Bome  Finance  Agency,  along  with  the 
Inderal  Security  Agency.  This  Is  important. 
But  we  would  make  a  disastrous  error  if  we 
thought  It  covered  the  whole  job. 

Om  the  long  puU,  the  essential  strengths 
ot  ABMTlca  will  teU  the  tale  of  the  ultimata 
Tietory  at  the  free  world.  What  are  tbeee 
strengths?  Our  demOop  to  freedom  and 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law.  Our  re- 
liglotis  faith.  Our  respect  for  the  IndlvldtiaL 
These  are  spiritual  things.  Along  with  them, 
we  have  the  physical  stiangtha:  Our  capec- 
ly  to  work,  and  our  great  productive  might. 
Our  homea  Our  health.  Our  knowledge. 
Oar  family  security.  Our  r>ert1nseB  to  accept 
reepopslblllty  for  one  another. 

These  are  all  abiding  strengths.  They  can 
be  the  weapons  which  may  very  well  win  the 
world-wide  struggle  ot  ideotofles  for  us  with- 
out the  need  for  unllmbering  the  terrible 
new  weapopa  of  our  military  arsenals.  And 
what  greater  strength  is  there  anM»g  these. 
except  our  faith  In  Ood.  than  the  promise 
to  every  American,  whoever  he  Is.  whatever 
he  Is,  that  his  home  will  Indeed  be  his  castle. 
that  It  will  be  a  good  home,  a  safe  home,  a 
healthy  home,  a  hap^y  home,  a  home  that 
Tt^Ttlfc  as  the  very  symbol  of  America?  This 
Is  the  proaolee  you  hold  m  your  hands,  as 
housing  ooaaaalMlooers.  You  are  to  be  con- 
p«Mlat::i  for  having  a  )ob  that  Is  so  Im- 
portant, so  good,  and  so  right. 
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or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  R£ES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  advised  at  the  present  time  there  are 
over  2.500.000  employees  working  for  the 
Federal  Government.  Although  our 
coimiry  is  at  peace,  this  is  an  all-time 
high  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  annual  payroll  for  ci- 
TiUan  employees  during  the  next  year 
will  be  more  than  $10,000,000,000.  It  Is 
equal  to  16  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
revenues  during  the  same  year.  In  other 
words,  with  our  revenues  at  the  highest 
peak,  one-sixth  of  tbe  total  amount  is 
required  to  pay  the  employees  in  Federal 
service. 

It  is  my  view  that  if  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  together  with  the  heads  of 
the  agencies,  would  make  a  real  effort  to 
utilize  its  services  and  emplosTnent,  the 
cost  of  civiUan  emt^fOoraMUt  eoold  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  $2,000,000,000. 

For  many  years  I  have  urged  the  CItU 
Service  Commission  to  assume  what  I 
beOere  to  be  its  rightftil  obligation  under 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1893  and  adopt 
an  aggressive,  forceful  attttude  In  dealing 
with  the  personnel  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral jours,  however,  the  Civil  Service 
CoBttBteioii  has  delegated  many  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties to  the  departments  and  agencit^s  of 
the  Government.  This  has  had  a  aerknts 
effect  upon  Federal  personnel  adminis- 
tration and  has  produced  Inequities,  vio- 
lations of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
and.  in  many  instances,  a  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  ment  system.  This  ne- 
glect by  the  Commission  has  resulted  in 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  is  contribut- 
ing to  low  morale  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  Federal  employees  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

It  IS  m>'  opinion  that  in  view  of  the 
salaries  and  wages  now  being  paid  to 
Federal  employees,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  the  best  of  senice.  It  is  my  belief 
that  nothing  shoiild  stand  in  the  way 
of  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
Federal  Government  I  believe  also  that 
most  employees  want  to  render  that  serv- 
ice. 

I  am  concerned  with  respect  to  the 
Increased  Federal  employment  that  is 
presently  planned  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year.  One  agency  alone.  I  am 
advised,  wmts  to  add  10.000  more  em- 
ployees to  Its  payroll.  By  wise  and  judi- 
cious spending,  I  believe  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  for  salary  increases  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  without  additional 
appropriations.  I  also  beheve  that  with 
proper  utilization  of  employment,  addi- 
tional workers  are  not  nee  ^ssary. 

Many  Federal  employees  have  com- 
plained to  me  recently  concerning  the 
lack  of  a  uniform  penjornel  policy  in  the 
Government  service.     Personnel  offices 


are  engaged  in  recruiting  key  personnel 
from  other  departments  and  agencies 
and  this  pirating  is  causing  confusion 
and  IS  producing  inefficiency.  The  tum- 
ovsr  by  reason  of  the  transfers  between 
agencies  is  at  an  all-time  high.  This 
chaotic  state  exists  because  the  Civil 
Service  Commissfon  lacks  the  courage 
and  foresight  tc  deal  with  the  problem 
adequately.  The  Commission  should  t>e 
more  than  merely  a  pol:ceman.  It 
should  prevent  personnel  abuses  and  re- 
quire the  departments  and  agencies  to 
adhere  to  a  uniform,  consistent  and 
basic  personnel  policy  which  recognizes 
the  Government  as  a  single  employer. 
As  matters  now  stand,  cert&in  depart- 
ments afid  agencies  make  raids  on  the 
personnel  of  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

If  the  heads  of  these  agencies  and 
boorcauB  would  look  around  and  alert 
thefliselves  to  their  responsibilities  as 
I  think  they  should,  they  would  find  that 
in  many  places  there  is  a  duplication 
and  multiplication  of  effort  that  is  un- 
necessary, and  they  would  also  find  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  over- 
enudoyment  m  many  p'aces.  Another 
thing  they  will  find  if  they  look  around 
inio  the  matter  is  that  in  many  places 
t  myklft  I  s  are  devotins  a  lot  of  time 
writing  up  job  sheets  in  efforts  to  be  put 
in  higher  grades,  rather  than  follow  the 
procedure  of  acquiring  these  positions 
in  regtilar  crder.  Along  with  that,  they 
will  find  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  job  de- 
scriptions which  causes  one  agency  to 
employ  persons  at  higher  salaries  than 
they  would  receive  in  other  agencies  per- 
forming the  same  work. 

The  r.umerous  boards  of  examiners 
which  have  been  created  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  further  exam- 
ples of  waste  of  Federal  funds.  This 
practice  should  be  elimir^ted  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  conduct 
examinations  for  most  positions  in  the 
Government  as  it  was  originally  intended 
to  do.  Continual  violations  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  must  be  stopped. 
An  effe<:tive  Government-wide  {promo- 
tional policy  should  be  developed. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  salaries 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  those  paid  for 
similar  work  in  private  industry.  It  be- 
comes the  obligation  of  the  executive 
branch  to  unprove  Federal  personnel  pol- 
icies within  the  framework  of  civil-serv- 
ice law.  Although  the  present  national 
emergency  has  ms.de  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy wersons  on  an  indefinite  basis,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  ment  civil  service 
mu5t  be  scrapped.  I  beheve  that  in  times 
01  national  emergency,  as  well  as  in  nor- 
mal times.  It  IS  important  to  observe  basic 
principles.  These  principles  have  not 
been  followed  for  the  past  10  years  In 
the  Federal  civii  service.  I  am  hopeful 
that  immediate  action  will  be  taken  l>y 
the  Civil  S<?rvnce  Commission  and  the 
President  to  correct  this  situation. 

I  also  call  upon  the  heads  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies,  bureaus,  and  commissions 
to  see  to  it  that  the  personnel  in  Gov- 
ernment service  is  utilized  in  every  way 
possible,  and  that  improvements  for  the 
betterment  and  for  the  efficiency  of  our 
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Oovemment  are  trade  effective  every- 
vhere  it  can  be  done,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  sec  to  It  ttet  tiM  best  possible 
aenice  by  all  wnpkifiii  tt  rmdercd  to 
the  American  people  of  this  country. 
The  pobUe  te  entitled  to  it. 


Suteflfi«Bt  of  Hon.  Hirry  P.  Caie,  of 
WashiaftoD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  WAJ»Ml>GION 
DJ   THK  SKNATK  OF  THK  tn*mED   STATB8 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr  CAIN.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
coneent  to  have  printed  in  the 
of  the  Record  a  statement  re- 
lating to  Senate  bill  458.  introduced  by 
me  on  January  ?5,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pnsldeat.  on  January  15.  1951.  I  in- 
troduced Senate  1)111  4St.  dlieeOng  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  InteruMT  to  iMue  a  patent-in-fee 
to  lfarl«  Jaaia*  WUaon.  of  Taeoma.  Wm&h..  to 
temts  allotted  to  ber  on  the  QuloAlelt  In- 
diam  BMsrvaUOQ  in  the  State  of  Washingtoc 
Btfore  Introducinc  this  bill.  I  made  an  ex- 
bausUve  tnT«*tigatlon  into  tiie  matter  as  to 
VftaltMMr  cr  not  this  Indian  is  qualified  to 
Ksndls  bar  own  affairs  and  if  it  would  be  for 
her  best  interest  and  aU  concerned  that  a 
patent-in-fM  should  be  issued.  As  k  result 
of  my  invastlgatlon  Into  this  case.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  by  refusing  to  Issue  to  her  a  patent- 
In-fee  to  ber  allotment  so  that  she  would  be 
able  to  n<«gotlate  for  baraelf  a  sate  for  her 
land  and  timber,  has  caused  her  grievious 
Injury  to  body  and  mind,  and  is.  by  such 
action  by  the  Tnrttan  Btireau.  deprtred  of 
proper  medical  car*  and  proper  food  and 
clothing 

Mrs.  WUsoD  has  not  at  any  time  hTed 
undsr  tfas  Indian  Bureau.  She  is  an  edu- 
cated woman  ot  thm  age  of  4S  years;  she  tuis 
teen  manrted.  but  is  dlToreed  from  her  bus- 
band  and  is  iiow  bHng  dependent  upon  the 
State  of  Washington  for  reUsf  assists nr<  and 
is  llTing  with  her  relatlTSs.  Bkkt  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schoolo  and  business 
colleges  in  the  State  of  Washlngtoo.  and 
after  graduatloo  was  employed  for  many 
yaars  as  a  staoegimpbsr  aad  Imokkseper. 
Mra.  Wilson  Is  now  in  such  a  physical  con- 
dttloo  that  she  is  unabls  to  work  for  her 
bvellhood  sad  is  eosnpaUsd  to  depend  on 
8Ut«  raUaf  and  Uve  with  bsr  tiatmr  who  Is 
M  ysars  old  and  who  subsists  on  a  ■r****^^ 
War  wktowa  pciudon  of  HO  per  laoatb. 
Soeh  a  eondltloQ  exists  because  of  Indfaut 
poUelsa.  Although  Mrs.  Wilsoo  Is 
of  propsrty  valtied  at  spproxl- 
mately  $30,000.  the  Indian  Bureau,  by  its 
policies  and  its  bureaucratic  schatnse.  are 
dtsating  this  woman  out  of  thOMSspes  of 
doUara,  and  dsfraadlBf  tbs  Stats  of  Wish- 
tafton  out  of  larft  auas  of  aooey  by  rsasosi 
of  the  fact  that  this  Indian  woman  Is  com- 
pelled to  keep  bar  land  in  a  trast  status  so 
that  th«  State  of  Washington  cannot  ecrtlect 
or  be  reimbursed  for  raUif  OKmey  paid  to 
this  Indian  citlaMi,  eitlior  durlag  bar  llfs> 
or  from  hsr  sstato  te  eass  of  her  dsath. 
tly  thit  Inmaxt  Bersau  wttt  permit  Mrs. 
to  sail  hsr  land  to  another  Indian:  by 
ao.  ttkls  land  would  ranan  In  a  tnan 
and  if  this  land  la  soid  to 


Indian.  Mrs.  WUsoa  would  be  compelled  to 
ssU  her  alk>tment  for  a  price  far  less  than 
Its  wortii.  The  price  of  110.000  has  t>een 
declared  as  its  value  by  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  that  Is  the  pries  which  another  Indian 
would  pay.  which  Is  an  approodmats  loss  of 
•ao.OOO  to  Mrs.  WUson.  If  this  land  is  owned 
In  fee  by  Mrs.  Wllsoa.  which  Is  ber  wish,  she 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  for  herself  for  the 
sale  of  the  timber  on  her  allotment.  She 
states  that  she  now  has  an  offer  tar  her 
timber,  which  offer  would  realiae  to  her  from 
•38,000  to  #30.000.  She  also  states  that  If 
die  is  permitted  to  handle  such  transaction 
banMf.  she  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
out  of  the  proceeds  received  from  such  sale 
8  or  10  percent  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  Its 
alleged  administration  costs  for  liandllng 
such  sals  for  her.  If  the  fee  title  of  this 
lan^  is  in  Mrs.  Wilson  or  disposed  of  by  her. 
this  land  would  go  onto  the  tax  rolls  of  the 
county  and  State,  and  the  State  of  Wasblng- 
ton  woultl  be  relmbtirsed  for  the  relief  money 
Which  it  has  expended  for  and  on  behalf  of 
this  client. 

In  a  recent  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Mrs.  WUson.  among  otber  tblngs  sbe 
states; 

"For  the  past  y«ar.  I  have  been  and  am 
now  destitute.  I  have  been  unable  to  work 
because  of  my  physical  condition.  I  have 
used  up  all  my  savings.  I  made  application 
for  relief  in  Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  for  2  months 
received  food  vouchers  of  $20.95  per  month 
and  no  other  assistance.  The  welfare  office 
wrote  to  Taholah  Indian  oflk:e  in  regsj'd  to 
me.  and  the  Indian  office  advised  the  welfare 
office  that  they  were  trying  to  sell  my  allot- 
ment and  that  I  was  a  ward  of  the  Govern- 
ment Of  .the  United  States.  For  these  rea- 
aona.  tbs  welfare  ofSce  cut  off  all  assistance 
to  me  and  said  that  I  must  look  to  the  United 
States  for  assistance  since  I  was  a  ward  of 
the  Government. 

"I  have  l>een  trying  to  get  help  from  the 
United  States  through  the  Taholah  Indian 
ofBce  since  Febtuary  1947,  without  any  suc- 
cess whatever.  Tlxree  and  one -half  months 
ago.  I  was  advised  by  the  Indian  ofBce  that  I 
could  sell  my  allotment  to  another  Indian. 
I  offered  to  sell  the  same  at  a  sacrifice  to 
Prank  W.  Law  of  Taholah.  who  is  an  Indian. 
Mr.  Law  obtained  a  description  of  my  land 
from  the  ofBce.  but  lias  never  tried  to  make  a 
deal  with  me  for  the  purchase  of  my  land, 
althotigh  I  have  contacted  him  many  times. 
Mr.  Law  is  not  interested  In  buying  my  allot- 
ment, nor  am  I  able  to  sell  it  to  any  other 
Indian  that  I  know  of. 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  staying  with  my 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Yerkes.  who  is  64  years 
of  age  and  is  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  War 
veteran;  and  subsists  on  a  Spanish  War  vet- 
eran widow's  pension  of  $40  per  month.  I 
have  no  place  to  stay  except  with  Mrs.  Yerkes 
and  she  has  no  home  of  her  own.  We  are 
living  with  her  son.  Chester  Mlllett.  in  Ta- 
coma. Wash.,  and  there  are  six  of  us  in  the 
household,  and  we  are  really  imposing  on 
Chester  Mlllett  to  be  staying  with  him. 
Tfetsrc  are  many  times  when  we  do  not  have 
aooogh  or  anything  to  eat,  and  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  on  a  special  diet  of  fruits  and 
|nlecs  because  of  my  kidney  operation. 

"I  have  made  application  to  private  chari- 
ties, such  as  the  Red  Cross,  for  assistance, 
bat  I  am  always  given  the  same  an.swer.  that 
sines  I  am  a  ward  of  the  ITnlted  States,  and 
have  lands  of  my  own,  I  should  get  my  help 
from  the  United  States. 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  absolutely  destl- 
ttrte;  I  have  no  money  to  buy  food;  I  have 
no  property  except  my  Indian  allotment:  I 
have  no  clothes  except  the  clothes  that  I 
am  wearing.  I  am  sick  and  unable  to  work 
and  I  will  not  be  able  to  get  well  unless  I 
can  have  money  to  buy  proper  food. 

"a  samsstly  and  respectfully  request  the 
Oorsmment  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
Its  duty  to  ms  as  my  guardian,  and  issue 
a  fas  patent  to  me  for  my  land." 


Mrs.  Wilson  first  applied  to  the  Indla^ 
Office  for  a  patent  in  fee  to  her  land  In  Sep» 
tsmber  1947,  but  ever  since  that  time, 
t|irough  its  devious  New  Deal  and  Fair  DeaA 
laethods,  the  Indian  Btireau  has  cortinueA 
t^  refxise  to  afford  her  relief.  Mrs.  Wllsoa 
\i  now  destitute  and  living  In  poveity,  alT 
though  she  Is  possessed  of  property  whic^ 
aiie  can.  if  permitted  to  sell,  reallz<!  froca 
liUS.OOO  to  $30,000.  which  amount  wculd  be 
BuBcient  to  care  for  her  during  the  l)alancs 
of  her  life. 

I  The  claim  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Intel 
nor  and  his  Indian  Bureau  that  th^  land 
l4  situated  so  that  it  must  be  operated  a( 
aj  unit  with  other  allotments  is  Indefensibly, 
■^hls  80-acre  tract  of  land  is  sitxiated  onef 
ft>urth  of  a  mile  from  a  State  highway  an^ 
Hn.  WUson  has  a  40-foot  road  right- of -wai 
f^m  the  State  highway  to  her  alktmenf. 
"^o  Indian  allotments  adjoining  Mrs.  W 
at>n's  allotment  are  being,  or  hav>  bee 
l^ged  off  by  the  Indian  owners  so  the  coi 
t^ntlon  of  the  Indian  Bureau  that  tl:e  Issui 
a|ice  of  a  patent  In  fee  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  alio 
laent  would  be  detrimental  to  all  Ind 
oiwners  within  the  unit  Is  fallacloxts.  an 
s|ich  a  statement  by  high  officials  of  out 
Oovemment  has  no  place  In  the  dealing 
With  our  Indian  citizens  or  any  othjr  citit- 
aens.  It  shows  lack  of  candor,  lack  nf  hont. 
crable  and  fair  dealing.  It  is  a  case  of 
^liberate  action  on  the  p«irt  of  the  Indiah 
Bureau  to  distort  the  facts  and  conceal  thf 
ifue  facts  from  the  Congress:  it  shows  a^ 
U'ter  disregard  for  duty  and  reflects  a  conX 
tempt  for  the  legislative  branch  of  tte  Govl 
etTiment. 

I  am  among  many  who  believe  that  th^ 
Ibdlan  Bureau  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
apid  should  be  abolished,  but  how  ;an  we 
£|et  rid  of  this  cancerous  octopus?  I>»mande 
fbr  the  abolishment  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
have  been  made  In  the  past  decale  an^ 
Ipnger,  but  the  Indian  Bureau  se^ms  tp 
ibrive  on  such  demands,  it  seems  to  g^ 

wronger  and  more  entrenched. 

1  The  declared  policy  and  goal  of  tt.e  pn 

«ait  Department  of  the  Interior  is  "to  brl 

ebout  acceptance  and  full  recognition  of 

ttidlan  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  Ir   whic 

he  resides  with  all  the  rights  and  pilvilegep 

extended    to    other   citizens,    and    alio    with 

*ie   responsibility   and  duties  of  8u;h   clttt- 

eenship."  j 

Such  a  declaration,  in   my   Judgrient.  ■ 

4mply  some  more  lip  service.  T 

I  The  Investigating  staff  of  the  Hou' e  Coml 

itilttee  on  Appropriations  recently  asserti 

I  "In  general  terms  the  effecttvenesj  of  t 

i^nagement  of  the  Bureau  (Indian  :3ureaui 

^lay  be  evaluated  from  the  single  st  tteme 

♦uit   although    the   Bureau    has.   for    man' 

years,  given  lip  service  to  the  principle  th 

activities  were  pointed  toward  tlie  eve 

1  withdrawal  of  Federal  supervision  ov 

dian  activities,  the  accomplishments  ha 

n  nU." 
The  House  Committee  on  A.jproprlationa. 
its   recent    report    dated    April    JO.    19lk 
Rept.  339.  82d  Cong.),  made  the  foUow- 
g  declaration: 

"The  committee  feels  that  increasing  em- 
must   be  placed  on   active,   tangible 
toward  the  assimilation  of  Indians 
to  the  general  population.    Unlesi  this  Is 
lone,  the  Indians  wUl  Inevitably  continue  ip. 
elr  dependent  status  and  will  neve.-  be  ablje 
l!y  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  opportuni- 
ties of  American  citizenship." 
I  Similar  declarations  of  this  House  com- 
Ittee  have  been  made  practically  iinnuaU  f 
r   the    past    several    years,    iiowev'fr,   such 
laratloas  apparently  have  left  no  lmpre»> 
ons  upon  the  IndUu  Bureau.  1 

Perhaps   the   Indian   Bureau  regard   such 
declarations   by    the   House    Appropriations 
Qommlttee  as  "Up  service"  as  that  x>mmli- 
^  adopted  a  certain  proviso  contUned  in 
1  M  appropriations '  bill  on  which  it  is  said 
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report  (H.  Bept.  SIS.  8M  Ooog.) 
the  proviso  reads: 

,  Tliat  ta  addmaa  to  tba  I 

hvein.  trUiol  ftnida  may  be 

to  TiMft«Ti   miMi  duilag  current 

year    for   such   porposss   ss   may    be 

ftted  by  tbs  gusisntng  koay  of  the  p*r- 

tribe  involTSd  and  approved  by  the 


tbe  cSset 

^  tte  anttkortty  of  tlie  Ciiiigiiisi  to 

borse  soch  tribal  funds  to  the  Indian  Ba- 
rsau  and  Its  puppet  tribal  cooncUa 

I  ikaB  dta  you  a  cast 
to  (Tect  my  eoostttoents  and  the  Stats  of 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Lota  M.  Klralfy  of  Spnfcane.  WsA..  a 
member  of  tbe  ColTiUe  tribe  ovxwd  an  allot- 
ment situated  within  the  booDdnlea  of  tbe 
ColviUc  Indian  BcservatlOD,  ctJfiaiaHnc  of  ap- 
praUmstciy  110  acres  o'  land.  whleSi  land  Is 
sui  rounded   by   white-owned   land    and   no 
Twt**»*«  IlTtag  within   several   miles  of   it. 
ICrs  KlraUy  made  appUcatkm  to  tbe  Indian 
OOkce  for  a  patent-in-fee  ao  that  she  eoold 
4tfp*«^i»  of  same.     Ttw  Indian  OSlee  refused 
to  issue  to  her  a  patent-in-fee  cimimlng  tbat 
tile  land  was  sttoated  in  an  area  which  con- 
of  LadiaB-owned  lands,  which  state- 
Bt  I  am  ratably  informed  is  not  true. 
However,  on  March  15.  1951.  I  introduced  a 
bin    S.   1153.  directing  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  lasos  to  Mrs.  Klralfy  a  patcnt-ln- 
fee  to  her  snotaant.    Prsaumably.  tha  In- 
dian  Bureau   could   not   make   their   dalm 
good  thst  this  land  was  not  an  Isolated  pared 
of  tand,  and  since  tbe  Indian  Bureau,  to- 
gether with  Its  puppet  trllMU  coondL  hav« 
control  over  the  tribal  ftnids  of  tbe  Ootrms 
Indians,  amountlBC  te  tta  iom  in  eacei 
of    ai.OCO.OOO,    ths   Itadlaa    Bvesu    and    its 
puppet    triljal    coxmcU,    I   aaa  raUably   In- 
formed, doubled  the  price  whicb  was  offered 
by  the  white  man.  and  refused  to  accept  the 
witfte  sun's  bid.  even  thoxigh  tbe  white  man 
waa  wOling^  to  meet  the  higher  bid.  and  now 
tills    land    wUl    remain    in    tribal   ownership 
and    non-taxable,    thereby    the    bureaucrats 
continue  to  entrench  themsdTSS  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Indians  and  tbe  taxpayers,  and 
this  wss  done  without  the  consent  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  Congress. 

Such  a  provision  as  the  AppropriatfcMis 
OoaunlttMB  of  tbo  Baum  and  agaata  bava 
pormltted  to  bceoaaa  a  law  la  dattteMBtal  to 
the  welfare  of  the  IndlaBs  and  tba  taapa^ss. 
If  such  a  change  In  tbe  podey  ta  tbe  use  of 
tribal  funds  was  eoBtaaaplated.  I  submit  that 
such   propoasd   Istlslstinn    should    at    least 

bava  bscn  liSiiil  by  a  MfisbittTe  com 

mlttee.  I  am  eonvlnosd  tbat  a 
committee,  where  such  proposed 
1  havs  bssn  given  fuU  and  p 
ktion,  would  not  tiave  approved  of 

a  policy.  

The  Indian  Bureau  continually  eoBMa  ba- 
fore  the  committeea  of  Ooofrass  wttb  plsaa 
for  oMBay  and  aotbotHy  to  uae  tribal  funda 
to  pmotiass  aJiMH?"**  hada  so  ss  to  square 
up  or  block  up  tbe  lands  It 

In  ordsr  to  make  tbsas  laad       

pier  to  sdminister.     These  bureauerata  al- 
ways profess  they  can  simplify  thsbr  Man- 
agement  problems   if  tbey  couldjwUy  n\   - 
■Mre  land  under  their  control.    Ittfy  never 


to  no  aralL    I  am  tnfaraaed  tbat  tbtt  Oon- 

tf^       Av^MV^^Sn      T  ai_gttMS^      W     ^Bl^^^^^rf      ttft 

for  one  of  tSs  objtts  to  assist  IndtBaa 
wttb  ti«lr  ptcM— a.  ■owsfr.  I  aat  am 
inf  onasd   that  tMa  oifaalBatlaB  waa  or- 

ooe  of  its  rice  preatdenta.  Is  an  Indtaa  Bo- 
rsaa  ■■iiliijiii  at  the  Ooivllle  Indlaa  As«a>tj 
of  Ooivnia.  Waalu  and  onawbo  doss  tbln^ 

Ul-advised  wbsa  Mia  appoalad  to  Mr.  Oaerga 
aad  tbe  OoBfraaa  of  Aawrlcan  fndlsna  for 
btfp. 

Bssaonally.  I  see  no  hope  for  the  Indians 
nor  tba  taxpayccs  so  long  as  tbe  present 
attataaamtton  Is  in  power  with  its  tmpnc- 
tleal.  TtakBMry  and  aoeliilMcpinBBS.  wttb 

CoRTK.  Wsirtn— 1  Oosignss  of  aassrtean  IB- 


TscoMA.  Wash  .  Mcy  H^  19St. 
P.  Can. 


>^    D   C 

Am  replying  to  the  ad- 
by  ■;■. »  S#<-'e"J4rT-  ol  the 
Intsrftar  to  tbs  Baaafte  (.  rr.r:.r;<>«  r.  interior 
and  InsuMr  ASaba  in  re^r^rc  t<:  oiy  Senate 
biU  4SS.  proetdlBS  tor  '.he  issuf^nce  of  a 
psSsat  in  fee  to  lamrti  aUct'ec:  ic  me  on  tbe 

I    hope    to 
rha:  such 

a  report  froaa  tto  Baoatoiy  of  tbe  in-encr  u 
I  tarn  oaaOy  preee  :r.T  state- 


Its  fesstn  with.  I.  MSI 
Bats  oM.  a  assaabsr  of 


. Bat»  what  do  yoa  aapaet  when  Mr. 

Truman  icfusad  to  turn  his  ba^  on  such 
|r-«fi*«     Wbaa  w«  nssd  Is  a  BspobUeaa  ad- 

OQt- 

I  mailed  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tba  Itttartar  dated  AprU  1.  IftSl, 
on  Senate  bm  4n  to  Mia.  mison  with  tbe 
tbat  she  fully  state  tbe  tr^je  facts 
tbia  matter,  and  I  sutcalt  for 
tbs  »"~'—  a  eopy  of  said  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interlard  report  aad  tbe  letter  aldrssssd 
to  me  from  Ifra  WIMoa  datad  May  M.  ISSL 
Tbe  letters  are  aa  follows: 


Ui 
nmrr  or  ths  Iwraasoa. 

i.D.C.Arhl2.19St. 


sse  that  their  problems  would   be  les- 
and  stmpntlsi  if  tbey  dtsgorgad  tbsm- 

at  part  of  the  vast  laad  boMMsa  over 

which  they  now  hold  dominion. 

Mrs.  WUson  Is  an  tntelUgent  educated 
and  h^  not  orerlooked  any  effort 
Mata  raMM  from  ber  preamt  situation. 
M  i^paaUng  to  the  Katlanal 
cf  ■■nil an  Indiana,  tbroafb  II 
Oasica  of  tbe  CotTtlla  tiCba.  lla^uMi 
aad  appearing  in  psnoa  at  Its  annual 
\ianHop  bMd  at  BeMbagbam.  Wash.,  m  tba 
itb  of  At^ust  1950.  but  such  ^orts  were 


on  fatcrior 
AJbirs.  Daltsd  States  Senate. 

Mr  Daas  SawvToa  O'Mabowbt:  Beferenee 
la  made  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  S. 
45S.  a  bin  prosMMns  for  tbe  ^ssaaiiee  of  a 
patent  In  fee  to  Marie  James  WUson. 

I  recommend  tbat  tbe  liUI  be  not  enacted. 

Tbe  bm  antiautlws  and  dtoacto  t^  Sa^ 
retary  of  tba  latcrlar  to  laaoe  to  Marie  Jaaaaa 
WUson.  Qulnalelt  Ai^ttee  No.  1S9S.  pataot 
in  fee  to  her  80-acre  allotaent  on  tbs 
Qoinaielt  TT>d^»"  B8asrvatK>n.  deerxlbed  as 
tbs  east  baU  norttMast  quarter  section  15. 
tovB^lp  M  Bortb.  range  II  vm^  WUlaatetta 
irsrMlaB.  WaJilinlrai  Tbbt  tract  of  land 
haa  vatoable  tbabcr  oa  It.  appralasd  st  tfwct 
SIOjOOO.  and  la  kwatad  witbin  Uae  Ckana 
creek  timber  aala  T>nlt.  This  unit  was  re- 
cently leered  for  sale,  but  the  ■ueecssful 
lilimfr  failed  to  casenta  tba  contract  aad  bis 
depbatt  was  forftited  and  distributed  amooc 
the  allottass.  Mrs.  WObol.  raeentntj  tXHAS. 
Plans  ars  vadsr  way  to  raadasrtlstt  tbs  en- 
tire unit,  and  if  it  to  stdd.  Mrs.  WUsoa  wffl 
be  paid  s  part  of  the  pordiase  price  Moaaa- 
diatety  and  tbe  balance  in  accordance  wttb 
the  tsraos  of  the  sale. 

be  administered. 
as  a  unit  in  ordnr  to 
to  ttks  lumber  compa- 
nles  and  tc  bring  the  boat  prteea  for  tbe  own- 
sea.  The  Issuance  oi  fee  psttnts  to  scatter  ad 
tracts  througlKiut  a  nntt  would  be  detrim^i- 
tal  to  all  T"'*^*"  owners  within  the  unit 
and  might  result  tn  salss  st  prices  below  the 
appraised  ^abwa. 

In  tba  katsrsst  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  other 
members  of  tbs  tribe  who  have  holrilnfa 
^-'thm  the  sals  unit,  and  of  the  tribe  It  la  not 
MMaable  to  inue  pat-mta  to 
tracts  within  the  timber  sals  unit. 
The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  lias 
tbat  there  ts  no  objactka  to  tbs  submlartoa 
o(  Sbls  report  to  your  oaaHBtttee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAUt  E.   DOTT, 

t  Secretary  of  t^e  faisrisr. 


J.  Wlisnn.  am  4S 

•  QaaE--.u:T  Tnbe. 

Era*  iBdMa  Mooc   a:.d  hav. 

(Ho.  ISM)  ecitsi5i:r:x  cA  SO 

kuU  Iiiaian  Res- 

l  at  iBcmttOB  as  fol.cw;     Th« 
,^Uar-r>T   ■-*  s^tion 

tf  rfi:.>:t  ". ;    vesi  of 
WR-N-.-:.i:'.--'n      The 
.f   j;C  State 
nj  and  to  in  i^tat  tba  Indian  Bure*u 
tbe  crane  Creek  untk. 
I  am  a  dlvoreae;  I  attsodad  puSatic  school  • 
years.    I  iiiil—fS  frtaa  tba  alsbtb  giade  at 

"fflifM-*  nlntia  siade  at  Weatbarjaaa  Bi^h 

ooone  at  the  Grays  Harbor  Bualaaas  College  ■ 
in  Aberdeen,  Wssli.    In  ISM  you  dkdn  i  have 
to  be  a  hlgb-scbo(d  graduate  in  order  to  go 

Ing  tbe  Sseood  UNwld  War.  I  was  a  sbipuin^ 
dark  in  a  farattiire  factory  in  T&(xma. 
Wadu  and  up  to  tbe  day  I  aaa  stricken  on 
my  way  to  wora  X  bad  basn  a  Soor.ady  at 
a  hwse  froasn-food  plaat  at  tba  port  oi  Ta- 
ooaaa.  at  laeoaaa.  Wssti .  having  xinder  my 
jurlsdlctloa  appmslmatsly  M  women. 

Jnna  of  ISM  I  wm  atnack  lU  wttb  t\iber- 
culosto  of  tbe  left  klteay  which  I  h&a  re- 
iuo»sd  at  tba  Taeoasa  F-^*****   Bospit&i.     I 
bars  bad  an  adMttoaal  tbres  more  opera- 
tfcma  to  data.   WbM  I  wm  m^rfirin  iU  I  iiad 
a  sa^toss  aroount   and  a  nuaabsr  of    war 
bonds  saved.     I  lived  off  my  savings  until 
tbsy   were   Trhaiialri .    thus    forcing    me    to 
apply  to  tbs  Ftoros  Coimty  welfare  tar  aid. 
After  S  yaaxa.  tbs  Taeoma  ladlaa  Hospital 
ad  I  laad  as»  tbat  tbey  ooold  not  bolp  me  lur- 
ttaar.  as  la  Bay  case  I  asrdad  apadaluts     I 
went  to  tbe  wtffsrs  aad  tbsy  gave  me  my 
<laetoring  and  medication  to  a  certain  ex- 
tant, until  May  1.   1951.  when  they  ^iscon- 
tlaued  it  dxMt  to  lack  of  funds.    I  am  being 
cut  M  pcreent  of  my  cbocb  tbe  1st  of  June 
1961.  leaetBg  ma  a  balaana  of  Ml  a  month 
for  room.  food,  doctorio^  and   medicia.l(»i. 
wtdeb  almply  cant  be  done.     I  first   wrcte 
td   tbe   Taboiab   Tratlan   Asaskcy.    Feb.'-uary 
XS47.  aad  stated  av  iUmaMHaafi'i  and  a^^ked 
for  aaablsiirfi  of  some  kind.    I  liave  appealed 
to  tbtt  Department  of  the  Inferior  directly 
in  Wssblagton,  D.  C-.  to  the  Coaiiuu>£  loner 
of  Tn'T***'  Affairs,  and  tbe  Secretary-   or  the 
mterkw.  but  all  tbe  tit^***~^   I  'rec«>lved 
waa  a  proaataa  to  help  me  in  the  near  future. 
X  Mat  wrote  you,  Mr.  Cain,  January  1949, 
m^9^  for  help  In  my  caaa.     In  jTine  1350. 
I  wrote  to  the  Governor  ot  our  State  and 
asked  him  to  intercede  for  me  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  being  I  was  taken  care  of 
by  tbe  State.     Oovernor  Langlle   then   ap- 
pni^»f«i   Mr.   William   K    Moores,    Assistant 
rp»M!ti-ir  of  Social  Security  to  help  me  Ie  any 
way  or  fOraa.     I  was  granted   an    audience 
st  tbs  State  eapitol  Jtily  195C,  and  stated  my 

Mr.  Moores  and  I  attended  the  National 
Oonfraaa  of  American  Indians  at  Bellingbam. 
Wasb..  AVfUBt  1950.  and  met  Justice  If  B. 
Johnson  of  OkhLioma  City  I  also  met  D.  8. 
Myer.  Commissioner   of   Indian    \Ssm.  and 
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to  him.  tMit  »s  unal  I  re« 


I  stated  my 
crivrd  no  help. 

Th«  SecretaA  of  the  Intartor.  in  hl>  ad- 
vene report,  etatee  that  the  Craae  Creek  unit 
«M  raevitlj  oSved  for  nUe.  but  faUed  to 
MBMOti  tH  tinaWii'^  thai  torfeiUng  the  de- 
pMlt  Booay  uitf  p^plhC  aoe  a  siun  of  $374.13. 
Hm  untt  was  ,aaM  a^MMbar  ».  1MB.  to 
BaToalar.  Inc..  at  BoqplUB.  Waah^  the  de- 
poctt  vas  $163  000.  Two  exteartona  of  tane 
«we  gra&ted  to  BaTOCter.  Ixk^  hf  the  Sec- 
retary o(  the  Interior,  the  eecxmd  extension 
April  U.  ISfiOi  On  Moeeaaber  16. 
I  nealved  WTHM  from  the  fortatture 
but  what  th«  aacretary  oT  the  In- 
tcrtor  failed  to  add  to  hla  report  waa  that  I 
oved  the  Uattad  tWfa  Treasurr  the  "uni  of 
»iao  for  a  ulinimiaatiaii  loan,  and  which  the 
Boreaa  so  seBMrooiJ^  held  oo.  of  tne 
•t74.U  (U.  8.  Tieaaiaj  check  No.  41.276. 
16  laso.  ararix)!  aU^M).  taavlaK 
a  taalaaoa  of  104.13.  Bow  loBg  doea  the 
of  the  iBterter  thii*  ttla  wlU  lastt 
cxetary  of  the  Xntertar  alao  leporta 
ttiat  plane  are  oader  way  to  lead^ertlee  the 
•otlre  Ctane  Creek  xinlt  and.  tf  sold  I  would 
raoahp*  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  immedi- 
ately and  the  balance  in  aeeordanoe  wtth  the 
teraaa  o(  the  sale.  In  my  cms*.  I  dcmt  acree 
wttll  a  uaK  sale,  and  bere  are  my  Teaaooa: 
Tbe  Saeretary  stated  my  tract  of  land  was 
eppralsed  At  $104>0o  I  hare  a  buyer  In  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  who  has  had  hts  cruiser?  up  on 
my  claim  and  stated  that  I  eoold  easily  get 
between  $35,000  and  $30,000  for  my  timber. 
and  have  tiHeiad  me  the  same,  tf  I  were 
gnatad  a  pktant  In  fee.  Mjr  bvyer  wwOA 
advance  me  $10,000  and  pay  me  as  tiwy  cut 
the  rest  out.  They  are  ready  to  move  In  Just 
as  soon  as  I  get  my  fee  patent.  Can  the 
Indian  Bureau  do  aa  well  for  me  and  not 
keep  me  waitlnf .  The  cnilae  on  a  large-unit 
•ale  la  baaed  oo  standing  timber,  and  a  1917 
CTBlae  at  that.  My  allotmant  ts  half  wind- 
btovn:  ttiiiarisi  the  cruise  oo  the  remain- 
tBg  ttiTttfInt  timber  wouhtnt  warrant  a  very 
large  down  payment.  Indian  Bureau  advo- 
catea  SS  percent  down  pajment.  which,  in 
my  case,  would  be  approximately  $3,500.  at 
Ute  Secretary's  own  flg:ure  as  to  the  raloa- 
ttOB  of  my  allotment.  Then  the  forestry 
department  in  the  Boqoiam  oOce  would  then 
take  out  3  or  10  percent  for  expenditures  of 
TT"^*"!  eoptraeta.  tniaers.  etc.  Time  the 
Tadlaw  Bureau  deducted  ererythlng.  I 
wouldn't  have  oaotigh  left  to  buy  me  a 
one-room  house.  If  T  did  find  one  that 
dieap.  then  I'd  be  forced  to  go  back  on  the 
Welfare  for  another  6  years  until  I  received 
another  payment  on  my  claim.  I'd  be  right 
back  where  I  started:  only  dUTerence  would 
b^-I'd  hare  a  home  to  mcrtgage  to  the  Wel- 
fare while  ther  took  care  of  me.  I  have  a 
permanent  dlsabiUty  and  cannot  work. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  stated 
that  an  tiwniiw  of  fee  patents  to  sesttcred 
tracts  thiombPttt  a  -mift  would  be  dttrl- 
mental  to  an  Indian  owneis  within  the  unit. 
Again  I  disagree  with  the  Secretarr  in  re- 
gard to  my  own  allotment.  My  allotment  is 
situated  one-fourth  mile  oS  the  State  high- 
way. I  have  a  lifettme  40-foot  right-(rf-way 
directly  to  my  cUtlm.  The  right-of-way  coo- 
tract  ts  held  at  the  Hoqttlam  oAee.  it  goes 
through  two  of  my  napbaws'  aOotmaots  or 
parts  of  it.  I  tutftad  hwfhftng  a  road  in 
1934  acd  my  acptoaws  have  *«»*^^  U  prae- 
Ucally  to  my  southwest  qnartar  of  my  land. 
One  of  niy  nephews.  Ccaaar  J.  Terkes.  has 
logged  most  of  his  own  claim  and  part  of  his 
t>rother's.  which  ts  next  to  mine.  The  allot- 
I  vtioM  Dave  to  go  tMnagh  an  aaarty 
or  aahragsd.  The  alVitaMat  on  tba 
southwast  rids  of  aigr  «lata$  haa  baan  aal- 
vaged.  so  tbareCore  I  wouidat  ba  braaktng  tip 
foraat  lands,  in  fact  ths  Indfaa  Borsau  haa 
let  three  allotnwnts  Jotnlag  ntaa  to  iog  Mtd 
aalrage.  there  if  It's  so  tfaCtteatttalm  all 
ladlaB  ownen.  to  tass  the  ■swstwj'a  a«r» 
sta«HBaBt.  why  did  the  ladtei  ■Miaau  let 
ti»e  three  owners  logt    Tao  of  the  owners 


being  my  own  nephews?  My  nephews  didnt 
just  salvage,  they  took  out  green  timber, 
over  $8,000  worth,  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
didn't  stc^  them.  What's  more,  the  Inditui 
Bureau  dtdnt  receive  one  cent  for  sttimpage, 
but  the  owner  kept  same.  How  about  those 
satne  three  claims,  arent  they  being  detri- 
mental to  my  own  allotmant?  Surely  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahould  have  re- 
oalvad  more  information  on  my  case  before 
ooBunitting  himself  as  I  donn  make  an  accu- 
sation unless  I  can  prove  my  point. 

How  about  the  order  No.  430.  which  was  ap- 
proved Augu<5t  14,  1933.  by  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  precluding 
further  sales  of  Imban  allotments,  issuance 
of  fee  pr tents,  etc.  I  will  quote  from  that 
bill  '*that  no  more  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  landa,  allotted  or  Inherited,  shall  t>e 
offered  for  sale,  nor  certificates  of  compe- 
tency, a  patent  in  fee,  or  removal  of  restric- 
tions be  submitted  to  the  Indian  OiBce  (or 
ai^proral.  except  In  Individual  cases  of  great 
distress  or  other  emergency  where  It  app>eaxs 
ahaolutely  necessary  that  a  restricted  Indian 
trtct  of  land  be  offered  for  sale  for  relief 
piirposes."  Doesn't  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior think  my  case  comes  under  this  ruling? 
What  more  do  I  have  to  do  to  prove  my  case? 

The  Indian  Bureau  Is  always  stating  to  the 
public  at  large  that  they  want  the  Indian  to 
be  self-supporting  and  develop  their  natural 
raaoujcea.  Well,  my  natural  resources  Is  my 
tbnber.  and  I'm  qualified  to  handle  my  own 
affairs.  I  never  bothered  the  Indian  Bureau 
until  my  health  broke  and  was  forced  to  go 
on  relief.  Then  I  only  asked  to  sell  what 
is  rightly  mine.  I  wasn't  begging,  but 
wanted  to  sell  my  land  and  make  a  home  (or 
myself  In  my  ailing  years  and  to  Invest  in  a 
little  business  that  would  give  me  financial 
seciu'lty  the  balance  of  my  life.  Is  that  ask- 
ing too  much  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior? Isn't  that  the"  American  way  of  life 
that  the  Government  officials  In  Washington 
are  always  talking  about  or  does  that  rule 
only  apply  to  foreigners  and  not  to  the 
American  Indian? 

I  earnestly  and  respectfully  request   the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its 
duty  to  me  as  my  guardian  and  Issue  a  fee 
in  patent  to  me  for  my  land. 
Sincerely, 

MAKIX  J.  WiLSOIV. 


Address  of  State  Senator  Rassell  Boa- 
trager,  of  Indiana,  Before  Indiana  Re- 
publican Edhoria!  Associatiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 

or  IXDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTluD  STATB 
Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dettfiercd  by  8tetc  Btmua  TtmnU  Bon- 
temger.  of  TimMmmi.  before  a  lim^Mon  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Aaflo- 
oatkm  at  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd, 
as  foUovs: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladisa 
and  gentlemen  of  Indiana's  Republican  prees, 
I  dasm  It  a  privUefe  to  be  permitted  to  ad- 
a  group  of  paopla  who  have  long  t>een 
awwsn  ttaoaa  who  can  be  de- 
.  a  to  tgtH  for  the  eause  of  Uberty 
and  freedom.     Many  have  been  the  times 


fluring  the  last  two  decades  when  you,  ^ 
the  representatives  of  pne  of  America's  fcnr 
Remaining  conpletely  free  Institutions,  hate 
gone  to  battle  against  the  encroachment  Of 
those  things  which  would  destroy  the  fabric 
hf  our  American  way  of  life.  i 

,  Tou  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  about  In- 
diana's historic  fight  with  the  fourth  branoi 
Of  our  Federal  Government — bureaucracy^ 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  that  ti- 
f^ause  I  consider  the  Issues  at  stake  to  fe 
fundamental,  and''  the  outcome  of  that 
struggle  may  well  affect  every  American  cill- 
ken.  I  say  that  because,  In  my  humble 
opinion,  the  volley  which  we  fired  out  hefe 
On  the  banks  o(  the  Wabash  may  well  $e 
recorded  In  history  as  the  opening  roudd 
tn  a  crucial  battle  for  the  preservation  Of 
Constitutional  government.  | 

,    As  a  preface  to  the  story,  permit  me  io 
draw  upon  a  personal  experience  which  was 
pnine  some  5  years  ago.    I  will  do  so  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  up  some  ot>set'- 
Watlona.  which  I  will  want  to  leave  with  yolx. 
!    Plve  years  ago  this  last  spring.  I  discovered 
that  a  considerable  area  right  In  the  mld(^e 
bf  an  otherwise  lovely  lawn  surrounding  i^y 
pome  had  become  Infested  with  buckhor 
Ml  of  you  know  what  the  weed  is  and  wt 
It  can  do  to  a  lawn.     So  numerous  were 
plants  that  it  almost  appeared  as  though  tl 
satch  In  question  had  resulted  (rom  a  dellt- 
irate  sowing  of  noxious  seeds.  | 

Of  coiuve  I  was  concerned  and  immedlatef  y 
Bet  about  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
kltuatlon.  I  started  in  the  the  only  wayi  I 
anew  how.  Sitting  flat  on  the  ground  I  be- 
gan, with  a  loug-bladed  knife,  to  dig  out  thiit 
huckborn,  one  plant  at  a  time.  All  sui 
iong  I  kept  the  situation  under  control, 
each  need  seedstem  appeared  it  was  prompt 
destroyed  and  the  plant  from  which  It  spral 
was  diig  out  of  the  ground.  When  fall 
rived  I  felt  sure  the  problem  was  licked. 

Tou  can  well  Imagine  my  consternati<j 
when  It  was  discovered,  the  following  s{ 
that  not  only  had  my  efforts  to  eradicate 
nrlginal  patch  failed,  but  the  area  infest 
lad  actually  Increased  In  size. 
Tou  see,  I  liad  failed  to  get  all  of  the  re 
During  tiiree  consecutive  sununers 
of  watchful  waiting  and  digging 
ted.  Each  succeeding  spring  It 
ore  and  more  apparent  that  no  real 
press  was  being  made.  While  the  Iswn 
{kept  in  fairly  good  condition  on  the  surfi 
^he  roots  kept  right  on  growing  and  expand- 
ing down  underneath  where  they  couldii't 
fbe  reached. 

And  then  someone  told  me  about  one  bf 
the  then  comparatively  new  weed  killi^ 
preparations.  With  considerable  skepticlsta. 
and  jret  with  renewed  hope.  I  began  the  spray 
treatment.  In  Its  insatiable  quest  for  moke 
substance  to  feed  upon,  those  little  plaKts 
drank  up  every  drop  of  the  lethal  doses  ad- 
ministered. Sucking  the  stuff  Into  its  vel^ 
one  plant  after  another  carried  the  poison  to 
the  remotest  molecule  of  its  deepest 
And  then  It  died. 

Today,  scarcely  a  scar  remains  on 
la  SI  1 1  and  when  a  new  buckhorn  dares  to  rear 
its  bead,  one  good  shot  of  tozi-t  does  the  Jdb. 
Oomewhere  sloug  the  path  of  America's 
hlatcry.  my  friends,  someone  has 
of  sowing  seeds  of  cockle.  For  a  long 
now.  patches  of  weed  called  socialism  ha(ve 
been  growing  in  America's  fertile  fields  jof 
liberty.  In  every  patch  that  has  appeared. 
tlM  grass ss  of  freedom  are  slowly  but  surely 
betBff  ahoked  out.  j 

Last  January,  a  majority  of  the  leglslatdrs 
in  your  assembly  came  upon  a  patch  |Of 
buckhorn:  only  it  was  called  by  a  different 
naoie.  In  fact,  the  name  was  rather  appeal- 
ilng.  It  was  "put>lic  welfare."  Even  m<|re 
deceiving  than  the  nam  araa  the  i 
On  the  surface  it  blsndad  van  fca 
texture  with  tka  asvroundtng 
the  cloak  of  — caeey   which  separated 


roat. 
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foliage  from  the  roots  waa  so  opaque  as 
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deny  Indiana's  citiaenry  an  oj^xirtunity  to 
aec  what  was  going  on  tmdameath.  Some  at 
us  who  tboDght  w«  knew  aamethlng  about 
the  hidden  spitnji  t^Mo  vkieh  the 
were  feeding,  deddad  to  do 
about  it. 

And  so  it  was  that  Senator  Wesley  llalooe 
and  I  fashioned  for  ourselves  a  ioufe  with 
which  to  dig  down  beneath  the  surface.  We 
wanted  to  get  some  at  the  roots  for  exam- 
ination. We  felt  that  maybe  soaat  of  tba 
pretty  foliage  that  appeared  on  the  anrfhee 
had  been  grafted  onto  the  roots  of  a  more 
'*»'**»*»•  plant. 

W)a  called  oxir  knife  Senate  bill  86. 

As  originally  tntrodooed.  S«iate  bill  08 
did  no  ntore  than  mandate  county  welfare 
departments  to  place  quarterly  reports  into 
the  hands  of  the  county  council,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  the  county  aoditor. 
Bach  of  those  oiartals  was  already  entitled. 
\mder  the  law,  to  access  to  welfare  reeorda. 
but  only  for  purpoaoi  dlxcetty  connected  with 
the  admkdstratkn  at  public  vallare.  We 
bad  infocmatios*  that  thoae  ofldals  were,  in 
many  Instancea.  being  dmled  aceeas  to  the 
records.  We  felt  that  cotinty  councils  should 
have  the  informatloD  so  that  they  ooold  tn- 
trtMgantly  pasa  tqxm  budgetary  uqmiats. 
We  felt  that  peoeeeutoea  should  baaa  tke  tai> 
formatloD  so  that  they  could 
procem  allegatlona  and 
Ing  frauds.  And.  «•  felt  that  the  reoords 
should  be  on  file  in  the  auditor^  oOoe  so 
that  all  public  offlclals  oould  have  access  to 
them. 

Utt  me  make  It  dear  that  Senate  bill  86 
waa  mat  an  "antl-aauacf'*  Mil 
mitting  public  inspacMoB  waa 

When  the  Mil  waa  eaBed  for  aeoood  read- 
ing. Senator  Judson  West,  a  Democrat  from 
IndianapoUa,  offered  an  amendment  which 
threw  all  welfare  records  open  to  full  pobllc 
Inspection.  That  amendment 
wlUM>ut  a  aingle  dissenting 
publican  or  Danocrat. 

On  the  day  baTare  the  biU  was  schedxiled 
for  third  reading,  the  Indianapolis  Star  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Oaear  Swing,  in  which 
h)  threatened  to  withhold  rederal  funds  if 
we  paaaad  ttoe  blU. 

Tba  faOovtaig  morning  the  Democratic 
of  the  Senate  had  a  several  boor 
tn  the  Ooesmor^  aAee.  following 
wu*ch  tlMT  voted  againat  the  t^l  to  a  man — 
including  Judaoti  Weat.  wlxiae  amendntent 
had  a  few  days  prerloaity  been  uaanlmova- 
ly  accepted.  The  bill  was  pamad  ea  aMctly 
party  linea.  As  passed,  tn  ttM  Saaate.  it 
would  have  opened  all  welfare  reoords  to  full 
public  inspection. 

The  bill  waa  sent  on  to  the  Bouse  for  leg- 
islative processing.  Before  final  panags  in 
the  Ho\ise,  the  hill  was  again  aaaended,  put- 
thag  it  hmtk.  m«o  sabataattally  the  sams 
form  as  originally  inuodanad  eocoipUag  tbat 
towBship  uuitaai  vara  aMed  to  the  IM  of 

Again  the  reason  for  including  trustees  la 
obvious.  They,  as  you  know,  ars  charged  by 
law  with  the  adaalnlstraUon  at  direct  reUeT 
^mrt  from  the  welfare  program.  Wa  lait 
that  they  sboaM  have  tba  UsU  aa  a  meana  of 
guarding  actfaat  daptteattoB  of 
awards. 

By  the  time  the  biU  was  paaaad  bf 
bowM   time  was  running  out.    l^ere  was 
of  loali^  the  bin  entirely  if  it  should 
to  a  oonf eraaee  nnmmlttis.  ao  a 

with  the  huuii  aaaaBAmaaas.  The  aaotkm 
prevailed,  and  the  MB  waa  aaroUed  and  sent 
to  the  Oovamor  for  aetloa. 

As  you  know,  the  Oovcrwar  vetoed  the  bUl. 
m  Ms  veto  mosmga  ba  stated  that  ba  bad 
beaa  infiaaiad  bf  aoa^peMat  legal  aat^orlty 
that  tba  aot  vMatsd  tba  WsdHal  atatute, 
and  to  penait  tt  to  baeeae  law  wo«M  laaott 
tn  hadng  ladlaaa's  Pidsral  tmtda  Otgalft- 
cantly.  I  think,  he  thUad  to  Identtty  tba 
"competent  legal  autbortty."    It  ts 


a  veto  tqxm  the 


ary  for  the 
advtoe  of  bis 


latblacaae. 
Wdl.  the  Govemorls  veto 

and   senate  bill   86   wmt  into  the 
books.    Staee   It   coatalaad   no 
clause,  it  did 

oa  July  38. 1981. 
In  tib 

to  Ms 
to  the  spactal  asaskm  of  tbe 
on  September  34.  directed  the  State  depart- 
nMnt  of  pubUdf welfare  to  rgqusel  a  rWllng 
from  Oscar  Swing  as  to  whetbar  or  not  we 

trouble  to  explain  to  any  of  as  Jaat  wlif  be 
took  tba  taUttettve  m  labitfag  about  a  bear, 
mg  whldi  ultbaatety  rasaWed  in  a  teaqio- 
rary  loss  of  Federal  fnnds.  Nor  baa  be  toM 
us  mixj.  after  the  withdrawal  of  funda.  hia 
appointee.  Ifaurtoe  O  Btmt.  State  directoi  of 
pobUc 

or  not  we  eoMd  qwad  enwetMng  la 
of  ai.OOOjaoe  of  Federal  funds 
That 
wou3d  natarany 
"IVo."  Soaae  of  us  entertain  a  sneaking 
ptcion  that  mayt>e  Henry  had  his  ears  trained 
toward  Swing  wlule  hla  eyes  were  focused  on 
a  seat  in  the  United  Stataa  Oiasf ,  TO  be 
Mnnt — we  think  ha  was  playing  poittica. 
Events  of  the  special  mailop  would  aecaa  to 
confirm  that  snsptcton.  Purtbar  aupputt  la 
lent  to  oar  sui^iicloa  by  the  qjOotaUoa  at 
Oscmr  Swing,  carried  in  the  public  press,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had.  at  all  timea.  had  the 
eooperatloo  of  Oov.  Henry  F.  Scbrt^er  and 
Ltcntenant  Oovcmor  Watkins." 

A  bearing  was  hdd  before  Oscar  Svtng  Ir 
Washington  oa  May  15. 1951.  I  wiU  no!  dwel 
upoD  that  hearing,  but  I  do  suggest  that  a- 
many  of  you  as  can  find  it  convenient  to  dr 
so.  atop  by  tbe  attorney  general's  oOee  and 
spend  sn  boor  or  two  reading  tbe  trmnsertpt 
of  that  bearlag.  Too  win  get  at  laaat  r 
gHrnpas  of  bear  a  powor-drtmk  little  mac 
with  dMatarlal  amMtkma  opcratea. 

On  July  SI.  Swing  booted  Indiana  off  the 
gravy  plane  of  Federal  funds  for  wrtfare  pur- 
pooes.  But  hs  dMtn>  reaUee  that  we  had  e 
parachute  sUapped  to  our  back  when  he 
kicked  us  oat.  He  forgot  that 
sun  m  suasion,  and  that  we  had ; 

HasxacK  on  our  team.  Be  ib»- 
tbe  spirit  possessad  by  prasl- 
daat  pro  tempore  of  tbe  senate.  John  W.  Van- 
Neaa.  and  speakn-  of  the  bouse.  W.  O. 
He  didnt  know  the  stuff  of  which  the 
pubUean   membcsa  of  the   legislature 


It.  he  failed  to  properly 
of  the  Amerteaa  people 
by  tbe  rcaototton  adopted  by 
46  of  the  48  ^det  casewtives  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  de- 
manding that  Ooogrcai  do  anmrthlng  aboat 
the  aeoraey  provlaloM  of  the  Federal  law. 

into  sp^clsl  session.  Governor  Schrickcr. 
cooperating  with  Swing,  served  notice  that 
unices  we  would  retreat  by  September  30.  we 
would  irrevocably  lose  the  t3J0O.0O0  repre- 

ited    by    tbe    check    which    arrived    in 
Indianapolis  yesterday. 

Lieutenant  Oovcmor  W^fcina  and  every 
soul  in  the  Democrat  delegations  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  likewise  were  still 
cooperating.  Five  ttaoea  the  SenMe  voted 
on  the  so-caUed  cralatnr  hiU  which  wiU 
insure  Indiana's  needy  against  further  arbi- 
trary acttan  by  Oacar  Svring.  Five 
the  Deaaocrada  voMd  aaMdly  affdaat  It. 
finally.  vrtMa  tbe  Swati  was  aabad  to 
cur  with  Bouse  amendmenu  to  a  Senate  biU 
which  gave  an  insurance  policy  against  re- 
prisals from  Washington.  Lieutenant  Oov- 
amor WatkMa.  In  one  of  the  tamei 
of  *rollar  akattng"  ever  wltneaaad  ta 
latlva  baOa.  ataaanpaad  to  acuttle  tbe  whole 
by  coaaptetely  reversing  a  previous 


ruling,  made  by  himself,  and  curtained  a 
pcin:  c'.  order  addressed  to  the  House 
ameDdments.     On  appeal  from  hts  decision. 

on  a  rcl^-call  vole  on 

to  ooBcar.   every    DnzMxrat    m 

In  tb*  Senate  once  mart  roted 

Aad  ao  the  btttar  iliimlii  ended  at  4:10 

olaa  dia.  Tba  8o~aaPad  *>aaealaiar>formuia 
dense**  bm  now  rspoan  in  the  G-r-verncrs 
aAee.  It  rcnataa  to  be  seen  whether  or  net 
tbe  Demoaat  lagMiitors'  desperate  eSoru 
to  Seattle  win  SaaBy  prevail  tbroij^Q  the 
of  a  vaaoL.  Vot  later  tlian  next 
p.  m.  wd  wSl  know  Just  bow 
W9U  Benry  is  oooparattic  with  Oscw  E«;:vg 
now. 

Tbe  special  eesalan  cloaed.  we  lagisUtaca 
will  return  to  oiw  boaaa  to  try  to 
the  pieces  of  our  asms 
ffailnwa,  Ton  f«»»— 
bava  oikar  BWh|ecU  to  baadttae.  But,  I 
of  us  WiU  kid  ounelvea  into  be- 
lievtag  tbst  the  fk^it  agalsBt  encroacbmeat 
of  bvreaacracy  upon  Uberty  and  freedom 
has  been  won.  Mtfa  no  mistake  about  it. 
wa  have  doaa  little  aiure  tbaa  cUp  a  few 
Tbe  rooCa  are  attU  Intact. 
We  stin  bav»  Oacv  Swt^  at  Uw 
of  a  vehide  puweied  by  aa 

fiwi%ii  to  tbe  Aaaarlean  way  of 
Ufa  as  envlitauad  by  the  ardittecta  of  oor 
dtadd  of  liberty.  That  Ideology  a  stmrned 
up  m  one  sentence  t^cca  f^om  tMa  booklet, 
which  was  pttoitad  by  the  On  Wad  main  Ovw^^^ 
It  Frlntlne  OOlce  st  the  expen.<e  of 
i"*  taxpayers,  a  book  which  has  been 
•Bstrlbnted  by  tbe  ndsral  Security  Agency 
aa  an  interpretation  tor  staff  in  imhlic- 
assistanoe  sgiwnLlis;  a  book  which  has 
a  bible  of  laatrwetiaa  for  welfare 
*11    t««r    Aawrtca.    •'Social    senirlty    and 

tmi  for  attalnaaeat  of  tba  anrialiasri  state 
«»»'*eagBd  m  deaaocratlc  Ideology,  a  wav  of 
life  which  ao  far  haa  bem  leaUaed  only  in 
sli^t  lueasme." 

Bo.  my  frtnkia;  yoa  cant  deatroy  that  pht- 
toaopb/  by  opening  lallsf  roUs.  Tou  cart 
desbof  It  by  digging  oat  a  few  chlaelers  who 
have  asplottod  tba  weHbre  program.  And 
while  I  am  not  advueath^  an  slaTirtnnmsiH 
of  public  aaaWtsnca.  I  am  aaying  to  you.  that 
unleaa  we  do  destroy  the  phlloeophy  upon 
wbicb  the  puMic-welfare  progrant  as  pres- 
ently oonatituted  is  buUded,  it  wtU  carry 
down  tba  drain  tba  /^ifuwlfap  way  of  ma 
as  w*  have  kaoaa  It. 

Our  iispsilsaiis  bsrWla  Indiana  has  made 
ua  aware  of  ttae  fact  that  we  have  cont*'  pre- 
to  the  point  where  every  man 
hat  m  band,  seefctng  an  aiata 
from  that  govcmmont  to  the  support  of 
which  we  have  gtvaa  o«v  aU. 

Ja  a  result  of  tike  actfcai  of  Oacar  Ewing 
we  know  that  tbe  prkse  vrhlch  we  have  paid 
for  tbe  ~roois  gold**  which  Washington  has 
been  pawnlngaS  oato  as  ander  the  noble 
banner  of  aacvrlty  ts  hofwlage 

We  know  that  In  our  bllrtd  mad  quest  for 
r.  we  have,  little  by  little,  been  sacri- 


We  know  that  it  Is  about  ttasa  tliat  some- 
body  starts  loading  tba  spray-gun  for  act  :nn. 
That  gun  la  going  to  have  to  be  loiided  with 
a  Mbal  does,  the  effeeta  of  wtuch.  when 
sprayed  upon  the  cockle  growing  m  Amen- 
leida.  wfB  be  carried  to  tbe  farthermost 
of  tba  tealtfons  plant  that  is  slowly 
but  sur^y  crowding  out  our  grasses  of  lib- 
erty and  freedooi, 

we  know  the  tngradlmts  for  making  the 
doae.  If  we  win  but  mix  a  Uttle  treedunc;  of 
opportunity  with  freedom  from  bu-'ei-ucratlc 
control:  throw  in  a  handful  or  two  of  gi>od 
<dd-Iasixioned  incentive;  sdd  a  shut  of  cour- 
age forttfiad  wtth  the  mora!  and  spiritual 
valwrnpoaMmad  by  our  forefathers:  stir  'rith 
a  nheral  supply  of  faith  in  the  American  i^ys- 
aa  the  one  which  truly  oCera  the  last 
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best  bop*  of  earth,  Uid  tt*n.  t«npcr  tbe 
wlkol*  brew  vlth  Um  prtnctplM  of  oonstttU' 
ttanal  t»iMii— lit  v«  will  oomc  up  wltb  a 
l«iiil|illnn  tta*  wiU  do  Um  Job. 

Tou  HI  I  ilHiiwii  ct  ttM  pTMB  bftv*  Um  spny 
gun  iB  yoor  bands.  It  Is  Um  Ctm  pmi  c< 
f,mttm%cft  Wbat  70U  will  do  wlUi  It  U  up  to 
joa.  TIM  bMt  gun  tn  UM  world,  loaitod  wlUi 
Um  most  teUwl  icpny  obtainabla.  will  be 
totally  lL.cacctual  if  aome  obm  *Man*<  pump 
UMbandla. 

Tlkoaa  of  vm  who  txare  baaa  pickloc  seed 
pods  arc  wlUliic  to  oontiniw  dolDg  to.  We 
wtll  help  you  mix  tbe  ingredients  for  use  sa 
a  spray.     W*  ody  ask  tbat  you  maa  tbs 


Tbe  MeAt  Lo^strj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  W\SHIXGTCN 

n*  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr  CAIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  column  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Washington  Times- Herald 
on  October  W.  1951.  on  the  subject  of  the 
meat  industry-,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Meat     Ixbcstst     Dittssb     Wixs     SnrAToa 

Pbabz — ScHuanB.    CHatxntOBB     Moscak 

Crasccs 

Senator  ScHOBmi.,  Bepubllcan  of  Kansas. 
to  being  showered  with  praise  for  bis  speech 
iMt  week  challenging  Edward  P.  Morgan  to 
put  up  or  shut  up  m  the  lattcr's  attack 
against  tbe  cattle  industry. 

Iforgan.  enforcement  director  of  tbe  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization,  charged  last  week  that 
the  meat  industry  U  sabotaging  tbe  entire 
price-control  profram. 


CISCTTLaTKD 

.'8  speech  was  given  wide  ctrcu- 
latton  by  radio  commentator  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr. 

As  a  result,  Schoeppcl  Is  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  fellow  Senators,  mld- 
wastam  cattlamm  who  resent  what  they  re- 
gard as  Morgan's  effort  to  defame  them,  and 
individual  voters  in  his  home  State. 

CXLLXO    JMMMSPOtiSmiX 

ScHOKFPKL  called  Miorgan's  claim  that  38 
percent  of  Um  MaUoa's  slaughterers  are  vio- 
lating meat  contrtris  an  irrespoojtible  accusa- 
tiOD. 

*aB  what  I  ooniklcr  to  be  a  hlgb-banded 
faabkn^"  SctsosFMB.  told  tbe  Senate,  "this 
■one  Mr.  Morgan  has  threatened  to  Jail 
Ajsarican  businaasmen  who  <lo  not  comply 
with  tbe  directtvee  of  hU  :  r*ney. 

•Of  Mr.  Mtwgan  knows  ct  any  violation  of 
tbe  law.  as  an  enforesMMSt  oAcial.  I  am  stire 
an  of  us  would  Ilka  »  sea  Mm  tauBMUately 
procaad  to  prove  tboaa  Tlatettam  In  a  eourt 
of  law  and  pinisli  tiM  vlolatora.  Let  him 
ref.aiu  from  tiMlUlgtm  In  tbasa  attacks." 


SciiosPTB.  recalled  tliat  MoTfan  had  been 
general  oeunsel  of  tbe  Tydlngs  eommttt«e 
which  was  charged  with  ln>-estigating  the 
infiltration  of  Communists  into  the  State  Ds- 
p&rtment 

The  Tydings  investlgatlen  was  labeled  a 
"whltewa&h"  by  pro(uln«nt  BspubUcau  Sen- 
ators. 


ScHcsFPSs.  declared  that  Morgan  was  not  as 
belligerent  or  militant  In  Investigating  sub- 
ivas  as  ha  Is  la  aoeualng  American  bus!- 
"at  threatening  to  destroy  u.e 
prtce-control  program." 

The  Kansas  Senator  declared  that  Mor- 
gan allowed  former  Communist  Party  leader 
Barl  Browder  to  live  up  to  Browder's  boast 
that  be  was  using  the  Tydlngs  committee 
as    a    "traxMmlsslon    belt    for    Communist 


MOWDCK  COOPntATTVa 

ScROirm.  added  that  many  i>ersons  be- 
lieved Morgan  did  not  lay  a  proper  legal 
foundation  for  the  contempt  citations 
against  known  Communists.  These  citations 
wmn  later  dismissed  by  the  courts,  which 
found.  ScHonvBL  said,  "that  Mr.  Browder 
was  most  cooperative  with  Morgan." 

"Did  this  now  bellicose  individual,  who  is 
threatening  American  businessmen,  threaten 
the  Communists  when  they  were  before  him? 
No;  the  record  is  clear."  Schokppix  told  the 
Senate. 

"My  memory  extends  bcu:k  to  tbe  Pearl 
Harbor  eflalr."  Schoepfxl  continued.  "Many 
called  It  a  whitewash  Investigation,  too. 
Who  participated  as  counsel  In  those  hear- 
ings? 

"Was  It  not  Edward  P.  Morgan?" 


DOT7BTS  THOaOUGHl 

"Did  he  dig  in  and  present  all  the  facts? 
There  have  been  grave  doubts  expressed  as  to 
that. 

"I  for  one  am  glad  that  tbe  American 
Meat  Institute.  Inc.,  is  not  as  cooperative 
wUh  Mr.  Morgan  as  was  Earl  Browder," 
ScHOEPPEL  declared.  "Let  Mr.  Morgan  talk 
less  and  bring  these  cases  Into  the  open,  into 
the  courts.  Let  uim  cease  to  charge  uniden- 
tified groups  of  American  citizens. 

"Let  him  refrain  from  accusing  the  great 
cattle  and  packing  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  Let  Mr.  Morgan  put  it  on  the  line  as 
to  violations,  or  admit  that  he  Is  Just  talk- 
ing." 

«.«MTD  OH  OPS 

ScHOEPPXL  put  into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment from  the  Meat  Institute  in  Chicago, 
which  replied  that  "time,  and  not  loose  talk 
and  mischievous  allegations  will  prove  that 
everything  wrong  with  meat  Is  the  result  of 
OPS's  own  price-control  regulations,  which 
threaten  complete  destruction  of  the  con- 
sumer's meat  supply  In  legal  trade  channels." 

The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
AsBoeiation  also  declared  restrictive  prtee 
controls  are  keeping  meat  off  the  market. 
The  packer*  association  declared  "there  is 
a  reasonably  adequate  supply  of  meat  and 
the  people  ought  to  be  getting  It." 


Opportunities  Open  in  Foreifn  Senrice  for 
Negroei  Under  Democratic  Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OP  liEMARKS 
or 

HON  ARTHUR  G.KLEIN 

or  WEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  wit 
described  the  Democratic  Party  as  a 
Btate  of  mind  because  of  Its  heteroge- 
neity and  its  lack  of  dogmatic  approach 
to  public  l-ssue.s. 

That  la  a  gentle  Impeachment,  more 
praise  than  blame.  Because  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  free  of  dogma  and  of 


dofnination  by  vested  Interests,  it  is  able 
to  make  its  actions  speak  louder  than 
wards  from  the  Republicans.  On  racial 
quiestions,  the  Democratic  Party  is  prob- 
ably burdened  with  some  of  the  most 
fafiatic  fanatics  known  to  man. 

The  difference  is  that  the  huge  civi- 
liaed  and  progressive  wing  of  the  Demo- 
crlitic  Party  actually  progresses  in  all 
br|inches  of  government  despite  the 
heiavy  burden.  For  decades  the  Repub- 
lioans  have  been  trying  to  live  on  Lin- 
coln's greatness  in  human  relations ;  but 
thp  myth  is  worn  out. 

Evenrwhere  in  America  today  there  is, 
le$s  discrimination  toward  all  minori- 
tits  and  less  prejudice,  too,  because  of 
Hue  progressive  Democratic  administra- 
tien. 

A  most  shining  example  is  the  Depart- 
mient  of  State,  which,  under  Repubhcan 
administrations,  established  a  tradition 
of  not  allowing  an  American  Negro  to 
ri*e  above  the  grade  of  messenger  except 
iq  relations  with  Liberia.  Today  dis- 
cfimination  has  virtually  disappeared  in 
the  Department  of  State,  even  in  the 
Foreign  Service. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  insert  in  the 
RECORD,  under  leave,  the  following  news 
slKJry  by  Miss  Alice  A.  Dunnigan  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Afro- 
American  of  August  14.  1951,  testifying 
to  the  new  opportunities: 
portt  szxvz  in  dlpix)matic  service  ih 
Foreign  Pizlo 

(By  Alice  A.  Dunnigan) 

'WASHrNGTON. — More  colored  Americans  ar« 
8«rvlng  the  United  SUtes  Government  Ir 
diplomatic  establishments,  embassies,  lega 
tk>ns.  and  consulates  abroad  than  ever  be< 
fere.  'Some  40  persons  are  stationed  In 
s^ore  of  foreign  countries,  serving  In  varloui 
cipacltles.  These  range  from  an  ambasaa< 
d{>r  at  $15,000  a  year  and  prerequisites  dowz 
ta  stenographers  and  guards  with  salaries  01 
apout  $3,000. 

For  many  years  colored  persons  were  con< 
filled  to  two  or  three  foreign  areas.    Ubeiiii 
bpks  had  a  colored  staff  for  years.     There  havt  1 
been  consuls  and  clerks  at  Lisbon.  Portugal 
A^res   Islands,    and    Canary   Islands.    Bu  ; 
^cretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  with  thu 
approval  of  Prealdent  Truman  and  the  coop. 
eration  of  half  a  dozen  career  men  in  thi  1 
apuite  Department,  has  pushed  a  change  iii 
assignments. 

The  State  Department  Is  more  sensitive  tk 
ih»  reaction  of  other  countries  to  America"  1 
veachment  of  democracy  than  are  othe' 
governmental  agencies  or  business. 

>  The  representatives  have  had  to  bear  tb4 
lyimt  of  answering  questions  from  for- 
^gnera.  often  black,  brown,  or  yellow,  abou : 
£a  status  of  colored  people  in  democrat!  r 
4merlca. 


u 


GBOnP  BEHIND  INTEGBATION 

For  a  number  of  years  a  small  group  1^ 
llie  State  Department  has  been  urging  tht 
i|itegratlon  of  colored  persons  Into  various 
Cnbassy  and  legation  sUffs.  They  havi 
|R>ught  to  break  up  the  solid  colored  staff  1 1 
^berla.  Among  those  who  have  been  worl^ 
Hig  toward  that  end  were: 

C}eorge  C.  McOhee,  Ascistant  Secretary 

I  (ate;  Harold  Sims,  area  officer,  African  Dlv! 
on;  Andrew  Lynch,  now  in  Tripoli;  Henry  ^ 
TUlard;  Garland  Parmer,  chief,  African  desl|: 
^lare  Timberlake,  consul-genarai. 
Dr.  Buth  C.  Sloan.  United 
ttlon  Serviee.    Tba  Koreaa  war  and  eo^ 
tnt  manpower  shortage  also  have  belp4i 
Open  up  opportunities. 


I 
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It  Is  not  easy  to  discover  aU  of  tbe 
eolond  persons  in  State  Department  service. 
Apiwrently  no  record  is  kept  by  race. 
Through  contacttng  peraoiuMl  oAcers  and 
looking  bac*  over  past  records.  It  to  posalbU 
to  list  most  of  tbe  group.    They  are: 

BtiddiA  Aggrey  to  to  Lagoa.  lOfWta.  Bs 
lathar.  a  famous  African  educator,  was  ooe 
of  tbe  founders  of  Acblmota  CoUege.  John 
P.  Baynard.  of  Pennsylvaiila,  to  in  Liberia. 
J.  T.  Beavw,  Jr..  tram  Oayttm,  Otolo.  to  in 
Tenerife.  Canary  XalaBda.  David  B.  B<rten. 
Hefllna,  La.,  is  tn  Monrovia. 

WUllam  P.  Boewell.  of  New  Jersey.  I«na 
Bridges,  of  New  York,  and  Lime  M  Hubbard. 
Of  C**<''*t^  are  at  the  consulate  in  Pontn 
Delfada.  Aaores  Islands.  Solomon  H.  Bostlc 
to  in  tbe  onbMsy  at  Athens.  Greece.  Bea- 
trice M  Carson,  at  loulsville.  to  s  stenogra- 
pher m  Parte.  Gtorlda  E.  Denbam  to  on  tbe 
staff  at  Frankfort.  Germany. 

Charles  Davto.  of  New  York,  to  in  Cairo. 
Egypt.  Edward  B.  Dudley.  Ambaasato  to 
Uberia,  oocuptas  the  top  rung  m  dlpkMMtle 
(MlgnnMnts.  T  !*">"•  B.  Porte.  Ktsslma,  Ra^ 
to  an  agriculturist  in  Uberla:  Blta  Oartfc.  «rf 
New  York,  to  sUtioned  in  Moofovla.  as  to 
John  S  George,  a  native  of  Wa^tngton.  D.  C. 
Hto  wife.  Ida.  to  an  attach*  of  tbe  Uberla 
consul. 

rtLAanrwrnm  to  nantULMM. 
William  C.  George  recenUy  was  transferred 
to  Copenhagen.  Denmark.  Wlllto  BoUoway, 
of  Phoebus.  Va..  to  in  Monrovia  as  to  Thomas 
Hopkins.  Charles  Hanson,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City  last  year  became  vice  constil  tn  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  GUes  A.  Hubert,  formerly  of 
FSA  and  to  now  en  route  to  Bomljay.  India, 
to  be  vice  consul. 

Rupert  A.  Uoyd.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, has  been  second  secreUry  and  vice  consul 
at  the  American  embassy  to  Parts  for  3  years. 
Carl  T  Mebane.  of  Connecticut,  to  in  the  Km- 
bMsy  m  London.  Ruth  Phillips,  of  Harrta- 
burg.  Pa.,  to  in  Monrovia.  Frank  E.  Finder, 
of  Key  West.  PU.,  at  the  agricultural  mlsslaa 
In  Llberta  has  returned  to  the  United  SUtes 
on  leave. 


Forests  and  Men 


oan  IN 

Eugene  D.  Sawyer,  ot  Wsnsai  City  and 
Wasblnfton.  has  been  serving  as  infanaa- 
Uon  oOkoar  for  DSIS  In  Uberia  and  now 
goes  to  Hew  Delhi.  India.  Mack  M. 
Bp^gbts.  Jr..  to  in  Manila.  PbillpptiM  lalanda. 
Herbert  C.  Tate,  former  attorney  In  Kaw  Jer- 
sey has  gone  to  Ksrar hi.  Palrtatan  Myrtle  B. 
Thome  to  in  Medan.  IndonMia.  while  Jamm 

Todd  to  at  Cairo.  „        „       ,^ 

OrvUle  Lewto.  of  Mansiwas ,  Va.,  Harold 
Ward  and  Albert  Wltch«r  are  in  Llberta;  and 
Lawrence  B.  Wilson,  of  Los  Angtias,  to  in  New 
Delbi.  IndU.  Dean  of  tba  Mrrloe  to  Clif- 
ford R.  Wharton  who  sarrsa  as  conaol  general 
In  Lisbon.  PortugaL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  CT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 
Mr.  CAIN.     Mr.  President.  CoL  WU- 


liam  B.  Greeley  is  one  of  Washington 
SUtes  most  distinguished  citizens.  He 
bM  devoted  a  lifetime  of  energy  and  in- 
t^^ence  to  the  development  of  the^- 
ciflc  Northwest  and  to  the  manaceaiflat 
and  preservation  of  its  forests.  Ootaod 
Greeley  taM  written  Forests  and 
ZCVll — App 43a 


which,  in  my  view,  is  the  best  book  writ- 
tm  in  our  tune  on  the  s^^Kgle  between 
man  and  foresia,  aod  tbe  forees  of  com- 
petitive enterprise  versiis  the  social  plaxu 
ners  who  dictate  how  each  taxpsytog 
tree  in  the  United  States  t)e  cut  by  mim- 
eographed iostmctiaai  from  Washinc- 
ton,  D.  C,  oar  Nation^  CapitaL 

Mr.  William  D.  Hagenstein,  a  personal 
friend  and  timber  authority,  has  writ- 
ten a  sptendid  reriew  of  Golooel  Gree- 
ley's bo<*.  This  review  may  well  arouse 
a  fuU  measure  of  interest  In  thousands 
who  have  never  visited  the  Pacific  North- 
west It  will  certainly  find  favor  with 
those  who  know  anyUiing  about  trees. 
I  ^f^  iinaiiimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ha- 
genstein's  review  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  RzcoRD. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoaa. 
as  follows: 

Tw«««i«  ANB  Men:  Bt  Wilxiam  B.  Osexlet: 
255  Paceb:  Dochubbat  it  Co..  Iwc,  New 
YoaK.  1951 

(By  W  D.  Hagenstein) 
No  man  in  the  United  gtatas  to  mora  qqalt- 
fled  to  write  the  factoal  story  oC  taiiifisil^ 
and  forestry  in  America  than  Col.  W.  B. 
C^aaley.  After  50  years— half  as  a  public 
lUMttir.  >»»'f  as  an  indtvtrtal  tree  glower — 
Colonel  Greeley  has  aet  down  a  dmnlcia 
vhlcb  wUI  bold  the  Interest  d  every  lumber- 
aan  and  tonst^T. 

He  dedicates  hto  book.  Foreste  and  Men, 
•no  the  men  of  the  woods — tbe  crtdasrs.  icg- 
gars.  rangers,  and  forssters.**  wbom  be  knowa 

Fuaatry  bas  alwaya  seeased  to  advance  loi- 
lowlng  aoBM  graaS  tracady — a  cataatrophle 
Mt.  a  dlsaatroaa  Insect  eptdamlr.  er  a 
a^tmctlve  war.  ColoiMl  Oreday  bactaia  hto 
narraUve  with  a  stirring  aeooont  of  tbe  deso- 
Uttng  1910  flres  of  Idaho  and  Montana  U 
was  here  wbere  Forester  Greetoy  first  made 
hto  mark  as  a  forestry  leader.  Hto  convic- 
tion then  as  It  to  now  was  that  the  No.  1 
Job  ot  Amartean  forestry  was  preventing 
smoke  in  tbe  woods.  ^  „    ^,. 

Hto  saga  of  free  land  and  tlaAv  Mia  tbe 
ctory  of  free  land  and  cheap  ttmlNr  which 
over  a  century  helped  develop  the  United 
p^^yy  as  tbe  best  fed.  best  botised.  most 
,al^lail  Hatkm  on  earth.  He  chronicles  tbe 
abVHea  and  mtonass  ot  land  and  trees,  a  big 
part  of  whkh  oecuired  before  general  public 
awarences  off  or  interest  in  convnting  tbe 
tlniber  mine  to  tbe  tlmlier  crop. 

Hto  chapter  entitled  "Tbe  Great  Crusade" 
with  intlmata  bahind-the  acenas  flaabea  of 
tbe  Theodora  Booaevalt-Otfford  Plnchot 
to  a  fasetnatlns  tale  at  determliMd  1 
carrying  tbe  toreb  for  ideate  tbey  flerc^ 
believed.  No  jHciaars  In  tbe  tatotory  of  tbe 
United  SUtea  worked  ao  bard  as  that  hand- 
ful of  young  foraaters  gathered  around  Pln- 
dMt  to  do  ao  asoch  for  ttoe  vrtaeuae  c€  tbe 
HattoB**  leaiwinas  Thm  walflhword  at  tbeir 
enMsM  WW  timber  famine  aiMl  tbrtr  dtra 
pratflettana  of  ttto  South,  the  Uke  StaSss 
and.  mdeed.  tbe  Nation,  of  rannlng  out  td 
trees  long  before  Colonel  Qrceley^  book  waa 
wrttten  were  used  dramMUeaUy  to  make  any 
ITB'  Who  gaaablad  hto  capital  and 

tkm  M  wapttjtBt  a  growing  Matton  with  iu 
lumber  needs  the  arch  enemy  of 
tion.    No    single     crusade     in 
changed  Amariean  public  opinton  and  Ameri- 
can pontics  as  did  tbe  cry  of  timber  famlna. 
It  took  tbe  yoobg  forestry  prrrfeaslrm   a 
k>ng  t*«***  to  ilisi^a  tbe  color  at  tbe  lens  tn 
tts    Hleoln«t«al    Wft—to    so    that    it    could 
T'ttrty  SBS  the  problems   ct  cunvarttog  a 
ssaBhD«ly  UMltkim  virgin  forast  leaourca  to 
tbe  growing  trees  o<  a  stable  aeoootny. 
Hewing  to  hto  lifelong  pblloaoptiy  at  llrvt 
It  to  no  wonder  that  Greeley 


xxfi  with  tbe  western  forestrv  grenitis. 
E.  T.  snsBi  in  worttBg  out  practical  ooopera- 
Itvc  forest  fir*  |SOticttnn  wMch  became  tbe 
aarke-McBarT  Act  Ttse  grcwu.e.  wuhaut 
adequate  protection,  was  a  hazardous  tu«l- 
ai  beat,  and  Ch^eeley  as  Chier  ot  tive 
Service  in  tbe  1939's  helped  ma^e  the 

^    Act   work   with    hi*   watch- 

oC  "cooperation  and  educatkm." 
After  hto  aaaniilisiitsl  Job  as  Chief  of  the 
Foreat  Sarvloa.  It's  no  wondw  tbat  ihe  west 
coast  lumber  industry  tamed  over  u«  helm 
to  Greeley  in  liOt  to  stacr  tham  out  ot  the 
"dismal  swamp"  of  chronto  overjx^oduction, 
cheap  timber.  Inadeqtiate  forest  protection. 
and  advans  freight  ratsa.  During  lus  tenure 
as  iLLiilaij  iiisiiaiar  at  tbe  West  Cmst 
Lumberman's  Aaso^Mion  tba  and  >{  cheap 
timber  arrtvad  and  tbe  lungast  sdlers  market 
in  tbe  S05-year-old  history  at  tbe  American 
lumber  industry  bas  held  sway.  G.-eeley  »  ac- 
count of  tba  impact  at  tbto  market  on 
foreatry  tbrocvbout  tbe  Natiao  is  a  story 
wItbTWi*  precedent  in  tbe  annato  of  Amencan 


Cokmcl  Ormlmr.  P«aetieal  forester  has 
stood  bead  abd  sboulders  above  aaoei  men  of 
hto  profeasion  in  being  a  principal  advocate 
for  full  crop  utilization  because  at  his  real- 
Matlon  tbat  full  use  of  what  tbe  forest  to 
f^pft*H  of  growing  to  wbat  pajrs  the  timber- 
growing  MIL 

Colonel  Oreeleyl  arMlyal*  of  the  ideclof^c&l 
struggle  between  tboee  who  would  grow  tim- 
ber by  FMeral  fiat,  as  oppoaed  to  tbose  who 
would  grow  It  under  tbe  profit  motive  incen- 
tivca  of  free  enuerprlse  to  as  clear-cut  a 
picture  as  has  ever  been  set  m  type  Ic  our 
day.  Oreeky  malnulns  that  teachers' 
rather  tb^n  "poUrsmen"  will  bring  forestry 
atxmt  in  tbe  American  vroods  faster,  more 
aOdently.  and  democratically. 

Oreeley's  clear  thinking  and  speaking  has 
always  been  one  of  the  fortes  of  the  forestry 
priifiBsinn  and  the  lumbar  Industry.  In  one 
fotH'lM^^ng  paragn4>h,  ha  neatly  sums  of  hto 
aLaorbtng  story: 

-Tbe  forest  story  to  very  largely  the  st  ry 
of  America.  The  aest  for  free  land  and  the 
almighty  doUar.  tba  creation  of  new  skiito 
and  industrim.  the  eraae  for  Wgger  and  bet- 
ter sawmilto — all  are  part  of  our  people  and 
temperament.  Tbe  commaretal  genius  of  the 
country  was  never  dtopUyed  more  dramati- 
cally «>>«^n  in  the  industrtalisation  of  the 
depleted  pineries  of  the  South  or  the  team- 
ing up  of  wood  tecbnology  and  forest  man- 
agement since  tbe  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
And  just  as  true  to  the  American  heritage 
are  the  chaUarge  and  idealism  of  coriserva- 
tKm.  From  our  own  saperlence  and  leader- 
ship we  have  created  an  endunng  philosophy 
of  restraint  and  forethought  in  the  use  of 
natural  resources." 


Addreit  by  Telford  Taylor,  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Defense  Plant*  Administra- 
tion 


EXTE2^SION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON  JOHNJ.SPARKMAN 

OF    tl  »■*»«» 

IN  THE  SKNATT  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Satwdav.  October  20. 1951 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Telford  Taylor.  Administrator  of  the 
newly  created  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration, made  an  excellent  talk  in 
Boston  before  the  Smaller  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England.  I  ask  unani- 
moas  con-sent  that  this  address  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tla*  OKMt  tmpartaet  part  of  mj  msettng 
with  jaax  MWifUtkin  ham  already  taken 
place.  As  you  knov,  I  took  the  oath  of  office 
aa  Administrator  of  the  Small  Defense  PUnu 
Administration  only  a  few  days  a^.  The 
afcncy  Is  a  oew-borxi  Infant,  and  Its  orfani- 
Eation  and  program  tire  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  derelopnient. 

If,  therefore,  the  only  purpose  of  my  rlslt 
to  Boston  had  been  to  make  a  speech  It 
woaM  have  be^n  time  Ul-spent.  And  that  Is 
why  I  said  that  my  major  purpose  in  coming 
here  has  alraady  been  fulfilled  That  purpose 
was  to  setae  this  early  and  welcome  oppor- 
tmlty  to  sit  down,  informally,  with  the  offl- 
eers  and  members  of  your  association,  and 
hear  from  them,  at  first  hand  and  with  plenty 
of  time  for  discussion,  their  statement  of  the 
lirnhliiiis  that  face  email  btisiiiess  today,  and 
tbelr  suggestions  tor  a  practical  and  effective 
program  of  action.  I  didn't  ccone  to  Boston 
to  grve  a  lecture.  I  came  to  listen  and  learn. 
I  have  been  listening  all  day,  and  I  think  I 
have  learned  a  iot. 

As  soon  as  some  of  the  basic  organizational 
fvoblems  of  the  new  agency  have  been  dealt 
with,  I  hope  to  ma^e  similar  trips  to  otber 
parts  of  the  country.  But  I  am  especially 
pteand  that  I  have  had  this  chance  at  the 
v»ry  ocrtaet  and  before  any  of  the  Inevitable 
mistakes  havt  been  made,  to  come  to  Boston. 
My  parents  were  both  t>om  and  raised  here, 
and  my  grandfathers  were  both  Boston  busi- 
nessmen— small -business  men.  So  my  fam- 
ily roots  are  here,  and  my  upbringing  and 
education  has  been  In  the  New  En^and 
tradition. 

But  this  occasion  Is  fitting  for  other  than 
personal  reasons.  Historically,  New  England 
is  the  cradle  of  our  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life.  It  was  here  that  the  pattern  was 
»*t.  Ito  other  region  of  our  country  offers  as 
rich  and  varied  an  example  of  sn.\a  11 -business 
activity  as  New  EnglanJ.  Of  its  b\xstness 
enterprises.  85  percent  employs  less  than  100 
worlcers  and  94  percent  less  than  500.  New 
Eiigland  bu.'-lnesB  Is  almost  synonymotu  with 
small  business. 

New  England,  therefore,  typifies  the  small- 
business  tradition  and  contribution.  But, 
of  course,  this  la  a  Nation-wide  problem.  I 
happen  to  be  an  up-State  New  Yorker  by 
birth  and  rearing,  and  a  New  York  City  law- 
yer by  profession.  New  York  City  is  stereo- 
type4  as  the  citadel  of  big  business  and 
bankers  But  it  Is  also  a  great  center  of 
small  business.  And  it  goes  without  saying 
that,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country — 
North.  West,  and  South — small  buslneas  la 
a  vita!  organ  of  our  national  economy. 

There  is  no  mystery,  therefore,  about  the 
basis  for  the  Kederal  Government's  concern 
for  the  continued  health  and  welfare  of  small 
btatiziess.  For  many  years  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  small  bosiaaas.  and  has  sarvad  tlMm 
well.  Tl^e  Emergency  Defense  ftgmrtsa  have 
established  small  biHteMs  saettona  or  oflkcs 
to  assist  small  UualH— ■  W^^  tbca.  Is  the 
reason  for  a  new  and  independent  agency? 
I  think  the  r^^ascns  Confess  had  In  mind 
in  enacting  the  law  which  established  the 
SVPA  are  quite  clear  from  the  House  and 
Senate  hetirings  and  reports.  Despite  the 
best  erforu  and  gtxxi  will  of  all  conoemed, 
procur'smeni  under  the  current  partial  mobi- 
lizatton  program  has  shown  a  definite  trend 
taward  concentration  in  the  very  lansst 
manufacturing  corporations  I  tlo  not  w*at 
to  tKffe  you  with  a  lot  of  figures,  or  to  j^e- 
tend  that  I  have  «  lot  of  figures  at  my  com- 
mand so  soon  after  Uilclng  office  Bat.  s«- 
cordlng  to  th*  latest  h*-ure»  reles»««<l  by  the 
Mtinitloiui  Board,  the  dollar  volume  of  de- 
fense contracts  awarded  to  sraail  compcmica 
has  declififd  from  24  5  perreni  m  the  flacal 
jear   1930   to   21    percent   m   the  fiscal  year 


1951 — a  decline  of  nearly  15  percent.  The 
proportion  of  prime  defense  contracts  allo- 
cated to  the  largest  corporations — whether 
you  take  the  largest  10.  or  20.  or  50 — is  far 
higher  than  It  was  during  the  recent  war. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  trend  toward  con- 
centration of  procurement,  we  are  now  fac- 
ing increasing  shortages  of  materials.  Only 
10  days  ago  NPA  Administrator  Manly  Fleisch- 
mann  said  that  so  far  as  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  next  year  are  concerned,  the  out- 
look is,  to  use  his  word,  "dismal."  He  went 
further,  and  told  a  group  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  members  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees  and  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  that:  "The  cuts 
that  we  have  made  will  mean  that  there  will 
be  localized  unemployment,  loss  of  profits  to 
manT  manufactxirers  of  nonessential  civilian 
goods,  and  the  actual  closing  down  of  plants 
which  cannot  operate  on  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  alumlntun.  copper,  and  steel  which 
will  be  made  available  to  them.  We  have 
hoped  to  hold  such  unhappy  developments 
to  a  minimum,  but  there  is  no  dodging  the 
fact  that  many  will  be  hurt." 

Now,  no  new  agency  is  going  to  be  able  to 
end  the  International  tensions  which  give 
rise  to  these  difBculties  and  dislocations. 
Nct  is  it  going  to  be  able  to  transmute  wish 
into  fact  and  discover  large  quantities  of 
steel,  copper,  or  aluminum  when  our  actual 
supplies  are  in  fact  stretched  to  the  limit. 
But  I  think  Congress  felt,  and  rightly,  that 
the  problems  which  are  now  swarming  around 
the  head  of  the  small-business  man,  like  so 
many  bees,  call  for  a  creation  of  an  agency 
whoee  sole  and  exclusive  function  will  be  to 
grapple  with  these  problems  and  to  be  the 
spokesman  of  and  claimant  for  small  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  way  I  envisage  tbis  Job, 
fnd  I  know  that  is  the  way  Congress  envl- 
iloned  it.  The  support  for  this  agency  was 
impreesively  broad  and  completely  nonparti- 
san In  both  Houses  of  Congress.  More  than 
50  Senators — Democrats,  Republicans,  east- 
erners, westerners,  and  southerners — spon- 
sored the  legislation  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
House,  where  the  Small  Business  Committee 
ard  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
have  been  so  alert  to  small -business  interests, 
the  unanimity  was  equally  Impressive.  And 
of  the  basis  of  this  vmanimity  was,  I  am  stire, 
the  desire  to  have  a  focus  of  responsibility 
in  a  1  agency  with  no  duties  whatsoever  other 
than  to  speak  and  claim  for  small  business. 
As  one  of  the  Senators  who  has  been  most 
active  in  this  field  told  me,  "I  am  tired  of 
beating  on  a  score  of  administrative  heads. 
I  want  one  head  to  beat  on."  And  then  he 
made  a  significant  gesture. 

Now  thU  is  all  ver>'  well,  but  the  question 
remains,  what  is  inside  the  head  tiuit  the 
Senator  proposes  to  beat  upon?    I  did  not 
pretend  to  the  Congress,  and  I  will  not  pre- 
tend *jere,   that  I  have  broad  or  long-con- 
tinued   experience    with    business,    large   or 
small.     Dtirlng  most  of  the  past  10  years  I 
have   been ,  overseas.     Nevertheless.   l)oth   in 
my  law  practice  and  my  earlier  government 
experience.  I  have  repeatedly  been  brought 
Into  contact  with  small -business  problems 
and,   I   think,   have  developed   at   least   an 
approach  and  a  sympathy.     In  my  law  prac- 
tice I  have  represented  small  businesses  in 
the  fields  of  electronics  and  communications 
and  prepared  food.     Until  I  took  this  Fadaral 
ofllce.  1  was  a  director  of  a  small  develop- 
mental  electronics   company   In   New   York 
City.    Before  the  war.  when  I  served  as  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,    I    became    deeply    involved    in 
small-btisiness  problems  In  the  radio  field. 
Much  of  what  the  Commkalon  did  at  that 
time  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
health  and  independence  of  the  small  radio 
stations.     80   I   can   assure  you   that  I  anx 
approaching  this  ttmk  with  enthusiasm  and 
a  firm  belief  In  its  importance.    And  I  hope 
to  compensate  for  my  lack  of  expertness  with 
the  help  of  associates  and  colleagues  who 


ate  better  qualified  in  that  req;>ect,  and  by 
fnequent  consultation  with  associations  sucl: 
t4  yours.  | 

,1  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  witli 
a  clause  by  clause  description  of  the  SDPi! 
legislative  provisions  and  alithorlty.  I  im- 
ailne  that  moet  of  you  are  pretty  familial 
ynth  the  law  already.  Obviously,  our  tasi 
daring  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  to  aasem- 
ble  the  nuclevis  of  an  organization  gearec 
td  serve  small-bxisiness  men.  I  am  deter- 
miined.  as  I  know  Congress  is,  that  liiiiiln— 
mien  shall  not  have  to  run  to  Washin^tor 
with  all  their  problems.  We  want  to  be  00 
tHe  spot  to  help,  and  I  have  had  many  valua- 
ble suggestions  from  your  association  with 
r^pect  to  decentralization  and  regional 
r^resentation. 

tit  will  be  my  purpose  to  assemble  a  lean, 
r^her  than  a  fat,  organization.  Manpower 
aad  talent  are  at  a  premium  today  Just  as 
miuch  as  steel  and  copper.  The  success  oi 
t4is  new  agency  Is  not  going  to  be  gaged) 
by  its  size  or  how  much  noise  it  makes.  ] 
h^pe  that  the  agency  will  come  to  be  re- 
spected for  Its  economy  of  operation  as  well 
as  for  its  sincerity  of  purpose  to  accomplish 
tlje  ends  for  which  Congress  designed  it. 

The  temper  of  the  8DPA.  therefore,  will 
b#  determined  but  not  combative.  It  will 
b^  a  combination  of  a  lubricant  and  a  stimu 
la>it.  This  is  not  going  to  be  any  holy  war 
bKitween  big  business  and  small  business, 
T|iere  Is  no  reason  for  conflict;  there  Is  every 
reMon  for  cooperation.  Big  business  and 
sqiall  business  are  dependent  upon  each 
ol^er  for  mutual  health  and.  indeed,  survi- 
val. The  concept  of  a  supple,  flexible,  and 
ccpnpetitive  economic  structure  Is  deeply 
litbedded  in  our  law,  and  Is  a  vital  element 
of,  our  political  tradition,  lrresp)ectlve  of 
ptisan  considerations.  Monopoly  means 
d«ath  to  free  enterprise,  and  Inevitably  leads 
to  the  Internal  decay  of  the  monopoly  itself. 

These  things  I  feel  very  deeply,  and  I  have 
had  abundant  opportimity  to  observe  the 
liahappy  results  which  ensue  under  a  mono- 
limic.  totalitarian,  economy.  Germany  un- 
der Hitler  went  through  a  period  of  economic 
n.tiblllzatlon  Just  before  the  war  which  the 
Ntzis  called  the  4-year  plan.  Nearly  75  per- 
cent of  the  procurement  under  the  4-year 
plan  fell  to  a  single  gigantic  combine — the 
I.  G.  Parben  Chemicals  Group.  The  Parben 
chiemlsts  produced  wonderful  formulae,  and 
leaned  how  to  turn  German  coal  into 
gatoollne  and  rubber  and  explosives  which 
Germany  so  desperately  lacked  and  needed. 
B^t  Germany  paid  a  terrible  price  for  this 
concentration  of  industrial  power.  In  eco- 
n<>nlc  as  well  as  political  and  human  terms, 
we  cannot  afford  to  go  down  this  road  and, 
if  we  do,  we  shall  end  in  defeat,  through  our 
own  short-sightedness,  at  the  hands  of  the 
vefy  forces  against  which  our  defense  efforts 
arf  directed. 

teast  of  all  is  It  the  ptirpose  of  the  new 
SOFA  to  obstruct  or  delay  the  defense  pro- 
gram? On  the  contrary,  its  purpose  is  to 
8u|)port  and  strengthen  defense  production 
by  expanding  its  resources  and  giving  wider 
8c<^pe  and  fuller  opportunity  for  the  contri- 
bujtlon  of  Ideas  and  products  that  small  busi- 
ne^  can  make.  By  this  very  process,  we  can 
al^  Insure  that  the  strains  and  stresses  of 
defense  production  do  not  work  a  funda- 
mdntal  dislocation  of  our  economic  struc- 
tuie.  and  throw  It  out  of  balance  In  a  waj 
that  would  soon  be  harmful  to  the  defenaa 
program  Itself,  and  ultimately  fatal  to  the 
na|lonal  welfare. 

the  purposes  of  the  Small  Defense  Plsnta 
Adinlnlstration  are,  therefore,  not  only  In 
Una  with  but  an  integral  part  of  our  po- 
litital  and  economical  tradition.  They  ara 
hl^ly  conservative,  in  the  best  and  moet 
pracise  meaning  of  that  much  abused  word. 

i  know,  therefore,  that  New  England  bual- 
ne^smen.  large  and  small,  will  welcome  tha 
new  agency  and  support  its  purposes.  It  la 
heiB  in  New  England  that  the  fre*-enter- 
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pri&e  tradiUon  struck  rtMi  and  baa  found  Ita 
most  eloquent  expresrton.  I  want  to  thank 
aU  of  you  for  the  Invaluable  support  which 
you  have  already  given  the  agency,  no  Icaa 
than  for  the  courtesy  azKl  hospitality  with 
which  I  have  been  received.  I  am  retiniilng 
to  Washington  taking  great  comfort  In  the 
realization  that  we  have  formed  a  partner- 
ship— a  conawrative  partnership — which  will 
go  far  to  Insure  the  success  ct  this  tmder- 
taking. 


The  FundamcaUl  issue  in  the  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARKY  P.  CAIN 

OF  w.iSHnrcTOW 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20. 19S1 
Mr.   CAIN.     Mr.   President,   not  long 
ago   I   was   privileged    to   address   the 
Western  Republican  Conference  which 
met  in  Seattle,  Wash.    This  conference 
brought  together  Republican  leaders  and 
workers  from  the  11  Western  States.    I 
spoke  to  them  of  the  fundamental  issue 
which  is  of  the  greatest  imporUnce  and 
significance    to    millions    of    Amattean 
citizens.    In  order  that  citizens  elsewhere 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  agree  or 
argue   \tnth   my   point   of   view,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  to 
which  I  have  made  reference  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosi), 
as  follows : 

Ths  FtTwoaMnrrai,  Xasnc  n»  tks  Catsis 
(Address  of  United  States  Senator  Hasbt  P. 
C»r»  before  the  Western  BepubUcan  Con- 
ference. Seattle.  Wash..  October  15.  1951) 

z 
This  matting  of  Rapubhcaa  leaders  from 
the  11  far  Western  States  has  bean  called  to 
goagiiler  the  problems  of  the  coming  cam- 
paign- 

The  duty  aonltnri  to  me  for  the  day  Is  to 
discuss  briefly  the  fundamental  tasues. 
I  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity. 
My  text  Is  based  on  two  recent  quotatlona. 
1.  Oa  September    20.   the    President   said 
that  Democratic  victory  was  certain  becatas 
the  Republicans  had  no  Issues. 

a.  One  day  Uter  a  dlaeouragsd  oonatltaeot 
said  to  me:  "The  farm  leaders  have  sold  out 
to  the  administration.  The  labor  lasdsrt 
have  sold  out  to  the  administration.  The 
business  leaders  have  sold  out  to  the  admin- 
Istratton.  Is  there  anybody  left  who  cares 
anything  about  the  people?" 

I  recommend  to  the  Republicans  that  they 
start  thinking  about  the  people. 

You  wUl  recaU  that  on  September  4  the 
President  addrsssed  a  meeting  of  Democratic 
Party  worksfs  in  San  Prandsoo.  He  was 
extUtant  in  hla  prt^thedss  about  IM2.  Be 
was  exultant  in  his  claims  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  brought  about  peace  and 
abounding  prosperity.  He  was  exultant  when 
he  said  that  voters  knew  it  and  woald  soa- 
taln  the  DsmocraUc  Party  at  the  polls  asKt 

year. 

Hs  spoke  of  prosperity  but  didnt  say  any- 
Vh*T^  about  the  savage  taxes  that  wiU  hit 
our  people  with  radoubled  force  next  year. 

He  spoke  of  peaae.  but  didn't  say  anything 
about  the  strange  meat  grinder  war  In  Korea 
where  American  soldiers  are  forbidden  to 
prass  to  victory  and  Ixastead  ebb  their  blood 
away  in  a  planned  stalemate. 

He  spoke  of  prosperity  and  said  never  a 
about  the  fact  that  where  in  IMO  you 
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eoold  get  a  t>ox  of  shFartrtsd  wheat  for  8  cents 
tt  oosU  19  cents  now.    Be  didnt  say  any- 
thing about  the  fact  that  while  ln_19iO  a 
pound  of  Maxwell  Bouse  coT 
yoQ  have  to  pay  93  cents  a  pouad  today. 

Ha  apoke  of  peace  and  the  adxleeetnsntB 
at  tha  Maw  Deal  and  tha  r^ti  Deal  In  pro- 
nyi^fng  world  conoord.  and  said  never  a  wcrd 
aboot  Yalta  wfassa  Boasla  was  aO  but 
the  world  on  a  plattw. 

Be  spoke  of  prosperity  and  said 
word  ahoot  mink  coats.  RFC 
and  tha  corruption,  the   bribery,   aad   the 
giafUi^  uncovered  every  day  in  the  Internal 

Tea.  we  havt  paace — a  broodtag.  diaadful. 
blood-soaked  psaea  that   threatsaa  to 
plode  at  any  moment. 

Yes.  we  have  prosperity — a 
polty    at    criminal    alliances 
dollars. 

The  President  says  the  BepubUeans  hsva 
no  Issue. 

I  say  the  Bapabtteans  have  n>any  taues. 
but  they  have  one  issue  above  all:  Tha  futuxa 
of  the  American  people. 

Tou  know  as  weU  aa  I  the  depth  of  Um 
anxiety  that  pervades  this  country. 

The  qvwstkio  la:  What  are  the  Republicans 
going  to  do  about  It? 

Do  you  remember  what  happened  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  eastern  standard  time,  on  AprU 
ly.  1951? 

An  <dd  sokber.  through  with  many  of  the 
tasks  at  life,  stripped  of  his  command  and 
discharged  in  disgrace  by  the  President,  ad- 
dressed the  United  States  Ooucrasi, 

And  throughout  this  eountey  there  oc- 
cixrred  an  extraordinary  plisucwaw. 
Prom  coast  to  coast  work  itafpsd. 
In  homes  ami  In  oAees.  In  aalooas.  to 
front  of  garages,  in  movie  bouses.  In  aehoola. 
in  the  open  air.  wherever  there  was  a  tele- 
vision or  s  radio,  crowds  listened  breath- 
leas  to  the  old  man.  The  emotional  tcn- 
sion  was  crftan  bayood  bssrinf  Soma 
bers  of  Congress  wept  and  I  saw  them 
ing  unaahamed. 

And  Congressmen  were  not  the  only 
In  tears.     It  was  common  everywhere. 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  explanatkm 
of  this  outburst? 

Was  tt  because  all  these  millions  of  peo- 
ple had  day  by  day  foUowed  with  meticulous 
care  what  this  elderly  veteran  had  done  over 
the  years? 

Of  course  it  wasnt. 
Then  what  was  the  explanation? 
It  was  this: 

A  harassed,  badgered,  and  anxiotis  people, 
baffled  beyond  endurance  by  the  acttoos  of 
thair  Government  and  fearful  that  in  some 
drsadful  way  their  ooimtry  and  their  future 
were  being  betrayed,  felt  that  someone  who 
could  be  trusted  was  teUlng  them  what  they 
had  to  do. 

Like  a  lfg*'»"«"g  fiaah.  the  country^i  true 
state  of  mind  waa  revealed. 

An  old  soldier,  in  tha  sunset  of  his  life, 
was  making  his  last  oOelal  fareweU.  Be  had 
done  his  duty  and  was  throuifh.  And  aa  he 
said  trood-by.  he  pointed  out  to  his  f rilow 
countrvmen  In  tones  conQdsat,  aarsnr.  and 
unafraid,  the  truths  which  tMtfooe  knew  in 
their  hearts  were  true. 

It  was.  in  effect,  a  call  to  the  younger  men 
and  women  to  shoulder  the  responsibUlUes 
which  they  had  neglected,  to  take  the  risks 
which  must  be  taken. 

Then  the  echoes  of  the  old  man's  voice  died 
away  and  our  people  were  left  once  more 
with  the  dreadful  question  of  their  country 
and  its  future. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  the  Republicans  have 
an  issue? 
They  do  indeed. 

n 
In   November   1948.   22.000.000   voters   de- 
clared for  Dewey  as  against  24.000.000  who 
voted  for  Tniman.     That  Is  an  enormous 
vote  and  shows  that  Republican  ranks  still 
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hold    aad    tiaat    the 
■tiaBCth  is  stlU  aomd. 
But  tha  tftaattOB  bsfora  tB  demands  a 
of  MhosK  SMilna.     BapsiiMifinr   must 
tha  rstflf  cnwlal  ttametme   of    the 

cnnninc  elactinw 

IB  thta  slictinn,  I  believe,  the  great  single 
twos  of  tiur  tme  will  be  finally  reaotvsd. 

The  Issue  Is  this:    Shan  the  people  con- 
trol thetr  Ooismw«nt  or  shall  thsir  Cov- 
itral  ttMOkf 

the  crash  of  1929.  this 

In  ttss  baliwia     The 

cannot  be  pastpimad  mmtib  longer. 

X  btfiaes  that  the  a^Hihlirans  can   win 

this  strangle  but  they  can  do  tt  only  If  they 

search  their  minds  and  hearts,  rid  them- 

asleaa  tf  cant,  umr^  the  isakae  on  its  merit* — 

aodflght. 

It  is  absotatsly  asMBtlal  that  our  young 
people  «adsrstaa4  alisl  tha  tasua  is. 

In  large   pert   this  lasoe   is  goknx   to   be 

by  the  youBC  man  and  won^en  un- 

l^^m^  stxalglKt  AOWB  the  line  to  those 

Jaal  oat  at  hMb  aeheol  and  beaded  for  ths 


It's  the  pro^iect  ahead  of   a   boy  of 
18  or  90  today? 

The  law  now  says  he  must  put  in  9  years 
of  mlUtary  servioe. 

That's  aU  right,  but  something  te'.U  this 
boy  ttkst  tt  may  be  far  more  than  2  fears. 
Be  fsala,  somehow,  he  knows  that— if  the 
Konaa  tlai^ierboow  Is  aa  lllustrauon — 
our  OovcmaMnt  atthsr  has  no  policy  or 
It  has  got  one  it  doss  not  dare  to  reveal 
opeiUy. 

In  any  case  he  feels,  he  knows  that  he 
will  be  islkiasl)  fiung  into  the  meat  grinder 
and  that  nobody  at  home — save  his  family- 
will  care-whst  happens  to  him 

And  that  boy  la  right.  I  must  say  that 
it's  a  pretty  dreary  day  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic  when  we  have  tc  admit  that 
the  boy  is  right. 

You  nave  got  to  be  able  to  look  these 
yoiU3C  pec^le  In  the  eye  and  say : 

**Wa  are  going  to  put  this  ntess  at  home 
to  rlghta.  If  it  turns  out  that  you  have  to 
fight  fox  yocB-  country,  we  propos*  to  tlx 
It  so  that  you  know  wha',  you  are  fighting 
tt/t.  that  yotir  future  Is  a  matter  of  anxious 
eopcern  of  those  at  home  and  that  you 
are  not  at  the  mercy  of  an  Irresponsible  gang 
cf  grafters,  fellow  travelers  and  dead  beats  '• 
That  is  not  aU  you  have  got  to  say. 
Tou  must  say — and  mean  it — to  these 
young  people:  "We  prtqx>se  to  see  to  tt.  no 
matter  what  the  coot,  that  you  get  a  real 
chance  in  life,  a  chance  to  do  something 
for  yotir  own  future." 

The  RepuUlcan  Party  must  stand  or  fall 
as  the  champion  of  individual  effort  and  of 
private  enterprise — be  tt  farm,  factory,  pro- 
fession, or  trade. 

I  wish  we  had  a  new.  a  better  phrase. 
The   expression    "private    enterprise"    has 
become  so  frayed   and   dingy   from    misuse 
that  it  frequently  raises  a  hoot  of  derision. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  moment,  let  the 
phrase  stand.  Concealed  within  it  is  a  core 
of  living  fire,  the  natural  impulse  of  every 
human  lieing  to  reach  fcff  ajmething  better. 
Whatever  its  misukes  or  blunders  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  the  Republican  Party 
has  scored  its  graatMrt  triumphs  and  suc- 
cesses as  the  dtfender  of  the  indivldufU  in 
eoooomlc  effort. 

It  was  the  party  for  the  young  who  wiinted. 
as  the  saying  goes,  to  get  ahead. 

Blstory  may  record  manj  instances  when 
the  Republican  Party  was  faithless  to  its 
own  principles.  All  of  us  can  recall  follies 
and  stupidities  of  wtilch  Republicans  have 
been  guilty.  But  everyone  knows  also  that 
the  heart  of  Republican  doctrine  was  the 
belief  that  any  man  or  woman  who  wanted 
to  get  ahead  should  be  welcomed,  aided,  and 
defended  in  the  effort. 

Republicans  were  willing  to  give  away 
farms  under  the  Homestead  Act  but  a  man 
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h*d  to — OS  ther  taid — "proTe  up"  for  him- 
self. 

It  was  this  doctrtne  of  opportunity,  of 
aid  and  f»t}tectlon  to  effort  that  gave  the 
party  tta  unbelievable  drlTlns  power  and 
carried  It  from  one  Tictory  to  another. 

Tbe  Ida*  of  gettiaf  ahead,  of  "proving  up," 
Uak«d  up.  reasonably  enough,  in  the  ideas  of 
riaiwlcn  of  action,  of  opinion,  of  initiative 
■elf-rellanre. 

Under  this  dispervsation  there  grew  up  the 
5t  substantal  middle  class  ever  known, 
proud  of  Its  position,  jealous  of  its  rights,  and 
tenacious  of  its  ]u-lvll^es. 

The  rectleaa  and  energetic  of  every  country 
clamored  to  giet  to  as  immigrants  and  share 
the  opportunity. 

Then,  in  1929.  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  world  were  shaken  by  the  greatest 
flnaDdal  rrasb  In  history. 

The  Republicans  were  caught  by  surprise, 
without  a  weapon  in  their  hands,  without  a 
policy. 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

In  1932  the  Democrats  swept  the  country. 
They  have  held  executive  power  ever  since, 
m 

Whatever  the  merits  of  some  Individual 
pieces  oi  ItflriXInin  may  be.  ao  years  of  Dem- 
ocratic power  has  completely  changed  the 
character  of  Government.  Here  are  10  of  the 
most  comnicn  outward  evidences: 

1.  An  enormous  Increase  in  taxation,  with 
XDon  increases  in  sight. 

2.  A  similarly  snonnous  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  not  only  at  home  but  In  every 
quarter  ol  the  globe.  Every  day  a  Nl&gu^ 
of  money  is  scattered  by  Washington  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

3.  A  steady  fall  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

4.  A  tremendous  expansion  In  the  number 
of  Government  jobholders. 

5.  A  tremendous  growth  In  the  power  of 
the  Executive 

6.  An  even  greater  growth  In  the  power  of 
the  bureaucracy 

7.  An  increasing  tendency  toward  aecrecy 
and  concealment  in  Executive  action  toward 
Congress,  the  people,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, along  with  a  determined  effort  to 
withhold  information. 

8.  A  weakening  of  the  will  and  courage  of 
Congress  to  resist  dictatorial  action. 

9.  A  withering  away  of  the  power  and  in- 
fiuence  oi  individual  communities,  cities, 
and  States  with  increasing  dependence  upon 
Washington. 

10.  A  sinister  growth  In  influence  of  two 
groups:  The  Communists  and  their  sympa- 
thizers and  the  criminal  element.  This  com- 
mon infiltration  into  Government  of  the 
Communist  and  the  gangster  is  one  of  the 
most  astoDlshmg  and  terrifying  develop- 
ments of  our  time 

Today  the  crude  and  uneven  outlines  of 
xht  omnipotent  social -service  state  are  more 
or  le&s  revealed. 

This  welfare  state  is  not  yet  consolidated; 
Its  jxjwer  is  not  yet  completely  riveted,  and 
It  is  this  fact  that  offers  the  Republicans 
their  great — and.  sls  I  think — their  best 
chance. 

I  truly  believe  that  unless  Republlcajia 
seize  this  great  chance,  act  decisively  and 
press  to  victory,  tiien  the  next  4  years  will 
see  the  last  of  representative  Oovermnent. 
the  last  of  Individual  rights,  and  the  last 
of  freedom. 

I  ask  you  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
this   picture. 

Remember  how  In  that  great  vacuum  of 
1932  the  first  uemendou*  grants  of  money 
and  power  were  made 

Unemployment  was  a  fact.  The  depression 
was  world  wide.  Some  sort  of  action  was 
plainly  necessary. 

Then  remember  how.  In  the  wake  of  the 
relief  which.  In  some  form,  was  inescapable. 
the  great  changes  began  to  steal  upon  us. 

They  did  not  come  uX  themselves. 


They  were  proposed  and  pushed  by  those 
who  had  been  waiting  for  years  for  an  op- 
portunity. 

Upon  the  surface  they  appeared  to  many 
people  beneficent  measures. 

They  guaranteed  something  to  almost 
everybody. 

They  would  guarantee  an  Income  to  some, 
a  wage  to  others:  they  would  guarantee  med- 
ical care,  shelter,  school — almost  anything. 

Of  course,  these  things  had  to  be  paid  for 
and  this  was  done  In  two  ways-  reducing 
the  value  of  money  and  driving  the  taxes 
even   deeper. 

More  slowly  It  became  clearer  than  these 
benevolences  carried  with  them  control,  au- 
thority and  autocratic  decision. 

I  supp>ose  the  proposed  Brannan  plan  is 
as  simple  an  Illustration  as  any:  The  Bran- 
nan  plan  would  guarantee  every  farmer  an 
Income  provided  he  agreed  to  let  the  Gov- 
ernment tell  him  what  he  may  grow  and 
exactly  how  much.  He  must  agree  to  let 
the  Government  tell  him  what  he  shall  or 
shall  not  do  In  the  management  of  his  farm. 
In  exchange  for  the  income  he  sells  himself 
into  serfdom  and  shackles  himself  for  good 
and  all.  The  money  to  pay  for  this  will 
come  from  taxes  paid  by  you.  whoever  you 
.  are.  wherever  you  live,  whatever  your  occu- 
p»ition. 

And  now  lo(A  at  the  subtle  changes  that 
begin  to  come  over  our  people. 

Little  by  little  the  vitality,  the  robust  en- 
thusiasm, the  marvelous  wUUngness  to  take 
the  chances  that  made  our  country  great, 
all  these  characteristics  begin  to  numb  and 
ebb  away. 

Simultaneously  an  indescribable  change 
comes  over  Washington.  I  have  seen  It  and 
it  Is  horrible.  It  has  become  the  gathering 
place  of  the  timid  and  the  greedy,  the  shy- 
ster and  the  subversive.  It  is  too  often  the 
exception  In  Washington  who  has  retained 
a  sense  of  manhood,  decency,  and  self- 
respect,  a  willingness  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  the  real  Interests  of  otir  people. 

You  will  search  In  vain  the  legislation  I 
have  described  for  any  sign  of  Interest  in  re- 
leasing the  energies  of  our  people  or  of  recog- 
nizing the  worth  of  individual  effort. 

The  thing  that  the  Fair  Deal  hates  above 
all  others  Is  the  man  or  woman  who  makes 
up  his  own  mind  and  Is  determined  to  act 
upon  his  own  decisions. 

An  interesting  incident  happened  while  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  at  work.  One  com- 
mission task  force  investigated  the  Federal 
personnel,  their  quality,  their  standards  of 
performance,  and  their  reputation.  The  task 
force  was  curious  to  know  what  the  attitude 
o;  college  students  toward  Government  em- 
ployment was  and  In  an  effort  to  find  out 
circularlied  several  thousand. 

It  took  a  load  off  my  mind  when  I  saw 
the  results.  The  majority  did  not  want  to 
work  for  Government.  They  still  felt  the 
urge  and  the  ambition  to  go  it  alone. 

It  Is  to  that  majority  we  must  appeaL 
They  are  our  last  and  best  hope,  and  our  ap- 
peal must  be  on  the  level. 

We  must  have  the  yotmg  people  on  our 
side,  and  they  will  be  on  our  side  only  if  we 
guarantee,  come  what  may,  that  tlie  channels 
of  individual  effort  are  kept  open. 

The  intention  of  the  Pair  Deal  Is  to  work 
Its  betrayal  by  offering  our  people  protection 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Our  course  is  plain  and  clear :  We  have  got 
to  crffer  opportunity  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  and  see  to  it  that  we  deliver  on  otir 
promises — no  matter  what  the  cost  and  effort 
to  us;  no  matter  what  the  blood,  sweat,  and 

tears. 

Every    btisinessman,    every    stenographer. 

every  union  organizer,  every  housewife,  every 
fanner,  every  soldier,  erery  school  teacher, 
every  physician,  every  man.  wtxnan,  boy,  and 
girl  should  burn  into  his  mind  and  heart 
this  t^uth; 


If  kou  throw^  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of 
Government  in  Washington,  mercy  and 
hanj-outs  for  toeing  the  line  are  all  that  you 
can  ixpect.  You  will  wake  up  to  find  your 
free<lQm  gone,  you  will  find  yourself  at  the 
mercy,  mercy  is  the  word,  of  arbitrary  action 
taken  far  away. 

rv 

Alljover  the  world  we  have  seen  representa- 
tive government  go  down  under  dictatorship. 
The  ,  dismembered  British  Empire  shrinks 
slowkr  back  to  the  little  island  taken  over 
by  William  the  Conqueror  900  years  ago. 
The  I  darkness  of  the  Communist  night 
descands. 

Oirs  is  the  last  of  the  free  societies,  and 
It  is  threatened. 

Byi  an  accident  the  Republican  Party, 
whicti  had  its  birth  In  the  effort  to  free  the 
slave!  now  has  thrust  upon  It  the  responsi- 
bility of  saving  the  freedom  of  us  all. 

This  is  no  idle  statement. 

Recall  the  solemn  admonitl<m  of  Washing- 
ton ih  his  first  Inaugural: 

'"I^e  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  lib- 
erty end  the  destiny  of  the  republican  form 
of  government  are  Justly  considered,  perhaps 
as  deeply,  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experi- 
ment entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 
people." 

Tcai  know  the  prospect  before  us.  Can 
you  lace  your  children  and  admit  that  you 
will  )et  them  down,  sell  them  out  and  su- 
pinely watch  their  future  destroyed? 

Nflfer! 

Lei  us  take  up  the  challenge.  If  we  lose, 
we  liise  the  whole  game.  But  if  we  win — 
and  [win  we  must ! — there  is,  indeed,  hc^>e. 
conflbence,  and  courage  for  the  future,  come 
what  may. 


Democrat  Confess    Fails   the   People 
Solves  No  Major  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


f 


ON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


or  NESSASKA 

IN  "JHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
j    Saturday,  October  20,  19S1 

m.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  review  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Eighty -second 
Congress  prepared  by  me,  together  with 
a  summary  of  major  legislation. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  review 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  U)e  Record,  as  follows: 

IteMOcsAT  CoNCREsa  Fails  trb  Pionx — SOLTta 

No  Majob  PaCVLBlC 

TUe  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress recently  adjourned  was  a  battlefield  In 
whldi  a  continuous  struggle  was  waged  by 
the  Republican  membership  against  the 
Executive,  whose  power,  ever  growing 
through  the  last  18  years,  now  threatens  to 
destsoy  the  freedom  of  otir  people  and  un- 
dermine the  common  welfare. 

It  is  most  critically  Important  that  our 
feUo^r-countrymen  understand  the  char- 
acter of  this  conflict.  Upon  its  outcome 
depetids  the  sectirity  of  our  Nation  an^  Its 
flnniKlal  and  economic  well-being. 

At  this  session  of  the  Congress  some  of 
the  President's  socialistic  proposals,  such 
as  compulsory  health  insurance,  federalized 
educHtlon,  and  unwarranted  controls  over 
Industry  and  agriculture,  were  sidetracked 
or  summarily  rejected.  i 

But  these  achievements  were  overshadowed 
by  failure  of  the  Democrat  Congreas  to  aa> 
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■•rt  its  constitutional  prerogattTea  In  the 
determination  of  foreign  poiicj  and  to  pro- 
viding for  the  national  defense. 

The  Constitution  provides  safeguards  for 
perpematton  ot  the  RepubUc.  throagh  cbecka 
sad  lislsnnss  in  the  development  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense.  Tttaj  are  «•- 
peclally  designed  to  prevent  a  deMM^tOp 
by  reserving  to  the  people  full  sovsretgnty 
in  the  determination  of  poUclee  tHroagb 
their  representatives  in  the  Congroa. 

Addresses  by  the  President  annooneliig  bis 
commitments  to  other  countries  and  ame 
consultation  by  him  with  selected  Members 
of  the  Congress  do  not  folflll  cjwistttutkmal 
OMBdate.  During  the  fbat  sMSln^i  ot  the 
pnaent  Democrat  Congress  there  wks  abun- 
dant evidence  that  President  Truman  aa- 
sumes  the  President  alone  poneases  absdhste 
power  to  commit  the  United  States  to  major 
foreign  policies  affecting  the  sectirlty  and 
rcaourccs  of  the  American  people. 

The  fundamental  Issue  of  government  to- 
volved  is  of  paramount  Importance  to  tbe 
people,  because  the  President's  foreign  poU- 
des  and  the  national  defense  burden  Ind- 
denui  thereto,  completely  dominate  the  do- 
mestic economy,  reaching  into  every  hoxjse- 
bold  In  the  land.  PrcMn  theee  unfortunate 
policies  stem  all  the  ma}or  Ills  that  now  con- 
front our  Nation. 

This  Congress  bas  f  MUed  to  adopt  an  over- 
all, guiding  national  defense  policy  as 
preparedness  against  the  ^obal  threat  of  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy  to  rule 

the  world. 

This  Congress  has  voted  blUlons  upon  bil- 
lions to  lmpl«nent  the  President's  checker- 
Ixiard  foreign  policies,  but  it  bas  failed  to 
comply  with  its  constitutional  respoosibiUty 
to  prescribe  the  duties  and  mlsskms  ot  «»• 
military,  and  to  protect  its  prerogative  o<  de- 
claring war  against  the  danger  of  violation 
by  unwise  policies  of  one  man.  the  Presidoit. 

It  is  mandatory  that  the  President  maka 
full  dlsclosiu^  to  the  American  people  and 
offlciaUy  to  the  Congress  all  that  Is  Involved 
In  manpower,  money,  and  other  resources  In 
his  present  and  projected  foreign  policies. 

Tbe  people  and  their  Congress  have  a  right 
to  know  tbe  full  implications  of  the  kind  of 
defense  plan  for  Western  Europe  to  which  the 
President  has  8ubs«rit)ed  They  are  entitled 
to  more  than  •'butterfly  statistics"  and  wish- 
ful thinking  on  his  commitments  around  the 
world. 

It  is  for  the  people,  through  their  r»p- 
naentatives  in  the  Congress,  to  determine 
tha  ^laracter  of  aid  that  shall  be  given  in 
fulOllment  at  tbe  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
This   right   U   icssivtd   in   the    treaty. 

The  United  States  has  complete  freedom 
of  sction  to  emphasise  grounti  forces  or  to 
obtain  universal  mastery  of  the  air  and 
maintain  control  of  the  seas  to  spearhead  our 
preparedness  for  retaliation  and  to  win  if 
the  p>otential  enemy  attacks. 

Comparative  coats  and  effectiveness  and 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  should  be 
wclgbed.  This  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
OongNsa.     It  must  not  tw  ustuped  by  the 

T****  determination  by  the  Congress  be- 
comes increasingly  vital,  since  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  being  earmarked  by  the 
•dmlniatration  for  sUtfKMilng  to  Western 
Bvope.  Theae  billions  are  in  addition  to 
the  billions  spedflcaUy  appr<>prlated  by  Con- 
gress for  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Europe 

Republican  Members  of  tbe  Congreas  rec- 
ognize the  American  people  want  to  pull  their 
full  weight  in  defense  of  freedom,  but  they 
demand  prudence  and  not  eoafused  fritter- 
ing sway  of  their  manpower  and  material  re- 
■ovirces. 


end  with  no  major 


aotved. 
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1.  TlM  value  of  the  daOtf  U 
sttoycd.    A  dollar  Is  worth  half  what  ft 
10  years  ago. 

tn»rtncai  BadOoaipMBgnatadanbeaskad 
for.  taxes  cf  an  kinds  voold  have  taken  40 
per  cent  of  the  natknal  tneooke. 

3.  Youths  are  helpless  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture, s  home  and  a  family,  because  of  mili- 
tary service  that  threatens  to  stretch  out  In- 
deflnltelv. 

4.  A  shrouded  and  dertous  foreign  policy 
bas  condemned  our  soMlcts  to  wars  under- 
taken by  Bxeeutlve  order,  wars  where  victory 
Is  fcrtaldden.  wars  where  their  blood  et>be 
away  tn  humiliating  stalemates — all  under 
the  fantastic  notion  at  tbe  President  that  be 
akac  bas  tbe  atasoluie  power  to  order  troops 
anywhere  and  toto  any  situatian  which  be 
alone  deems  wise  for  security  of  tbe  United 
States. 

5.  Tbe  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the  en- 
gine that  sucks  up  billions  of  tax  money,  has 
been  revealed  as  a  Dsuiocrat  sdminlstratkm 
IZMtruznent.  honeycombed  with  venal  men 
who  have  made  a  practice  at  shaking  down 
bonast  tazpayera  white  they,  the  tax  ool- 
lectors,  were  acting  as  partners  in  corruption 
with  conunon  criminals  and  gangsters. 
Scarcely  a  day  pass's  but  what  an  agency 
of  the  Trtunan  administration  is  exposed  as 
being  shot  through  with  fraud. 

6.  The  White  House  has  been  shown  as  the 
headquarters  of  a  mink  coat-deep  freeae  bar- 
gain counter  where  tbe  national  assets  are 
sold  to  Insiders  at  cut  ratsa. 

7  Disclosure  that  pro-Oommun ist  Infiltra- 
tion In  Government  has  been  widespread, 
that  Government  ofllrials  were  so  dereUct  in 
their  duty  that  secrets  o*  the  atomic  bomb 
irt^>Wt>  by  Communist  spies. 

bear  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a 
corrupt  and  decadent  Federal  autocracy 
which,  if  aUowed  to  continue,  will  utterly  de- 
stroy the  freedom  and  the  substance  of  our 
people. 

In  the  face  of  thia  threatening  develop- 
ment what  have  Republicans  done  In  the 
Eighty-second  Congress?  Let  the  record 
speak. 


The  drat  session  of  the  Eighty -second  Con- 
greas was  In  continuous  session  from  its  con- 
venlBg  on  January  S.  1951,  to  adjournment 
October  SO.  1951. 

During  this  period  the  Democrat  Party 
contioUed  the  White  House,  the  President's 
Cabinet,  all  ma)or  oOlceholders  in  tbe  Execu- 
tive branch  and  both  Houses  of  Ooociess.  in- 
cluding an  committees  and  the  program  of 
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■BMOCaAT  COKCaaM  aOLVB  NO  MAJOa  PBOBLm 

The  first  session  of  the  Democrst  Blghty- 
secoiul  Congress  floundered  to  its  inglorious 


in  a  word,  a  Denoocrat  administration  con- 
trols the  Government  and  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  conditions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

In  public  addresses,  the  President  con- 
stanUy  seeks  to  escape  this  responsibility. 
The  essence  of  his  tactics  is  to  give  himself 
and  his  Democrat  Party  all  credit  for  the 
constructtvs  achievements  of  Congress  and 
Ooaer^Ment  agencies  while  denying  re- 
sponalbllity  for  their  shortoomings.  mistakes, 
and  failures.  Whatever  good  is  done,  they 
have  done  it:  but  if  any  wrong  occurs,  others 
are  responsible.  Tbe  President's  object  and 
that  of  bis  party  is  to  keep  themselves  In 
power,  eoaas  vrtiat  may. 

But  the  people  need  not  be  taken  in  by 
such  sUck  politics  If  they  will  remember 
the  plain  fact  that  a  Democrat  President. 
Cabinet,  and  »x)th  Houses  of  Congress  means 
the  maximtim  control  a  political  i>arty  can 
gain  over  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
Oovmunent.  short  of  absolute  dictatorship. 
Such  comptete  control  carries  ftUl  reeponsl- 
blilty  for  Che  state  of  tbe  Nation. 
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Ftnally.  by  pubUc  debate.  BspabUcaus  can 
]|ipaeltiaB  to  the  people  who  have 

move  it  from  oAoe. 

As  tbe  record  set  forth  bdow  wlU  show. 
Republicans  vigorously  performed  all  tiiese 
duties  in  the  Orst  ■■ertrei  of  the  Eighty- 


In  the  fleM  of  dosaeetle  aaatov    Republi- 

to  the  ad- 
Indlvidual  free- 
to  limff— ""'^T  private  enterprise. 
They  fought  agalasi  further  eentralizauon 
of  power  In  the  Vsderal  Government  nhich 
for  18  years  has  sniped  the  strength  of  State 
and  local  govemaent.  They  exposed*  and  re- 
sisted ttie  admtnlatratftaB^  persistent  tenden- 
dca  toward  eocMUaes.  Wherever  it  was  pcm- 
sible.  IfHXihUeana  hkw*ed  the  admmutra- 
tlon'a  attempt  to  use  the  national  defer\se 
'program  as  a  cloak  to  put  over  socialized 
medicine,  the  Brannan  plan  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  ovM-  the  Nation's  farn^rs. 
Government  control  of  education,  and  other 
oentrallaing-euelalMdng  meesures. 

Republicans  tnelrted  that  the  President 
should  stay  within  the  framework  of  the  Oon- 
stltutlon  and  respect  the  American  system  of 
free  Government.  They  opposed  giving  him 
the  broad  powers  be  sought  which  would  en- 
able him  to  dictate  the  course  of  American 
life.  They  protested  his  Executive  order  giv- 
ing every  department  of  Government  the 
power  to  withhold  informatton  from  the  press 
and  from  the  people.  They  egpoeed  Govern- 
ment propaganda  deelgned  to  cover  up  mis- 
takes and  corruption,  and  lo  mislead  the 
peofde  into  accepting  Ooverntnent  attempts 
to  plan  and  to  regulate  their  lives. 

Republicans  continued  their  18-year  fl^t 
f«-  sound  money.  They  pointed  out  that 
doUar  prosperity  is  a  cruel  and  bitter  illusion 
when  the  dollar  buys  half  Its  former  value  to 
goods  and  services.  They  sought  with  every 
weapon  st  their  command  to  cut  down  the 
lavish  and  irresponsible  spending  of  Demo- 
crat administrations,  insisting  that  the  ad- 
ministration practice  economy  in  its  own 
house  before  it  shifted  the  btirden  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  the  people  by  higher 
and  higher  taxes. 

Today's  Inflated  lurlces  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  excessive  Govenunent  spending.  Ceil- 
ing prices,  credit  restrictions  and  other  eco- 
nomic controls  cannot  maintain  the  value 
of  money  as  fast  as  Government  spending 
destroys  it. 

nfixuufCE,  rAvoamai*.  akd  coastmioN  nt 

covnwMEirr 
In  this  Congress.  Republicans  totenslfled 
their  fight  for  loyalty,  honesty,  and  integrity 
to  Government.    They  exposed  m  detail  how 
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Government  operations  were  Influenced  and 
conupted  by  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
administration  and  by  persons  high  In  White 
Bouw  ttircT.  When  Democrats,  who  con- 
trolled coufX'eMtonal  committees,  would  have 
been  Mitlsfl*d  wtth  the  expKxure  of  a  little 
corruption  fust  to  take  the  heat  off  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Republicans  ▼igoarously  pro- 
tested and  demanded  full  Inrestlgatlons. 
Although  blocked  at  every  turn  by  an  ad- 
ministration tm willing  and  unable  to  clean 
lt«  own  house.  Republicans  succeeded  in 
oompelUng  disclosures  of  disloyalty.  Influ- 
ence, favorlttam  and  comlption  that  shocked 
tile  country. 

KBOaOANIZATION  OF  CONGRESS   AND  THE 

Kxzcrcnvx  Ba.\NCH 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Republicans 
put  tbe  Congressional  Re<»^antzation  Act 
Into  operation.  This  was  the  first  real  at- 
tempt since  1910  to  reform  and  to  modernize 
the  IjeglalatlTe  branch.  But  such  major 
dutngea  In  legislative  procedure  as  tbe  Re- 
orf«nlzatlon  Act  provided  cannot  be  suc- 
oe«fuily  accompllahed  in  a  2-jrear  Congre&s. 
When  the  Republican  control  ended  in  1948, 
much  remained  to  be  done  to  Improve  con- 
greaslonal  operations. 

But  although  JSeoKicraits  were  In  continu- 
ous control  of  Congress  from  1949  to  the 
preaent  day,  they  did  nothing  to  carry  for- 
ward the  promising  start  made  by  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress.  Some  hearings 
wer«  held  by  Democrat  committees;  some 
legislation  was  proposed;  but  no  tangible  re- 
sults flowed  from  it.  Except  for  the  changes 
made  by  Republicans.  Congress  stUl  labors 
under  antiquated  machinery  and  processes. 
This  is  more  than  a  problem  for  Congress.  It 
deeply  affects  the  Ut>erties  and  welfare  of 
every  individual  In  the  country.  The  creak- 
ing machinery  of  Congress  Is  so  appallingly 
Inadequate  for  modern  times  that  \ree  rep- 
resentative goverrunent  itself  is  endangered. 
The  Democrat  CongreflB  has  done  little  to 
improve  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  modern  problems,  chiefly  because  the 
President  and  the  Executive  branch  prefer 
to  strengthen  their  own  grip  on  the  Nation 
and  keep  Congress  weak. 

Similar  neglect  marks  the  failure  of  the 
Democrat  administration  to  do  much  of 
anything  constructive  about  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  to  eliminate 
waste  and  Inefficleucy  in  the  Executive 
branch.  A  few  departments  made  some 
changes  and  the  President  sent  a  few  un- 
acceptable proposals  to  Congress,  but  the 
real  need  of  reform  and  modernization  in  the 
Executive  branch  went  unanswered  by  the 
Democrat  administration.  The  best  proof  of 
this  situation  lies  in  some  19  proposals  filed 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Repoi-t  with  the  Senate  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. None  of  these  proposals  has  been 
enacted  Into  law. 

DCHTT-SrCOKD  CONOSZSS  rUMBLES 

EESPO  NsiBnjtms 

The  political  party  in  control  of  a  Con- 
gress stamps  it  with  a  clear  pattern  of  party 
policy  and  behavior. 

It  is  no  mystery,  for  example,  that  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  balanced  the 
Federal  Budget  and  lowered  taxes  while  all 
Democrat  Congresses  since  1933  never  bal- 
anced the  budget  and  continuously  Increased 
taxes.  The  explanation  is  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  a  high  regard  for  sound  money, 
for  making  outgo  balance  income  in  Federal 
revenues,  and  for  allc  wing  the  Individual  to 
»pend  his  own  money  rather  than  having 
Government  tax  and  spend  it  for  him. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Democrat  Party  has 
been  m  the  opposite  direction,  as  the  record 
abundantly  shows.  Similar  comparisons  on 
many  other  subjects  show  equally  clear  dif- 
ference In  party  performance.^ 

Wbcn  the  record  of  this  Congress  has  been 
ttUd  Into  the  perspective  of  history,  it  will 
found  that  its  major  tasks  wt.re  to  deal 


with  the  tragic  consequences  of  unwise  poli- 
cies, serious  mistakes  in  Judgment,  and  the 
highly  unethical  conduct  of  many  persons 
high  in  the  Democrat  administration  which 
conthJlled  the  Government  for  18  years. 

Time  Is  running  out  on  unwise  policies,  ob- 
scured so  long  by  expedients,  stop-gaps  and 
flim-Sam.  Mistakes  in  Judgment  are  catch- 
ing up  with  the  administration  which  made 
them.  Unethical  conduct,  at  last,  is  being 
recognized  for  what  it  Is  and  Is  being  brought 
out  Into  the  open. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  Democrat 
Eighty-second  Congress  had  little  choice  but 
to  direct  most  of  its  major  legislation  to  the 
solution  of  grave  problems  created  by  Demo- 
crat policies  and  administration. 

Efforts  of  Democrat  Party  leaders  in  Con- 
gress to  put  a  new  faoe  on  these  attempts 
will  not  obscure  the  stubborn  facts.  For 
example,  Democrat  leaders  In  Congress  have 
declared  that  this  Congress  will  go  dovim  In 
history  aa  the  "great  preparedness  Congress." 
This  Is  an  attempt  to  turn  a  grievous  fault 
Into  a  virtue.  The  people  will  certainly  want 
to  know  what  the  administration  did  with 
the  $50,000,000,000  Congress  provided  for  na- 
tional defense  in  the  4  years  1946-50.  The 
testimony  from  many  sources  in  the  Mac- 
Arthur  hearings  of  o\ir  weakness  In  arma- 
ments In  Korea  was  shocking. 

Moreover,  the  people  will  want  to  know 
about  "preparedness"  for  what?  We  had  Just 
achieved  a  victory  in  war  at  enormous  ex- 
pense. The  Democrat  administration  had 
promised  us  peace.  But  in  the  4  years 
since  the  close  of  a  victorious  war  they  con- 
ducted a  checkered  foreign  policy  and  per- 
mitted Russia  to  be  built  up  into  such  a 
menace  that  we  now  have  to  arm  ourselves 
to  the  teeth  at  a  feverish  pace.  This  Con- 
gress may  be  called  a  "preparedness  Congress" 
to  be  sure,  but  Is  it  preparedness  to  ball  out 
the  administration's  grave  mistakes  and 
Incompetence? 

The  people  will  ask  similar  embarrassing 
questions  about  other  self-praise  coming 
from  Democrat  leaders  In  Congress.  One 
such  leader  says:  "This  Congress  has  thrown 
the  might  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  in 
defense  of  freedom  In  the  global  struggle 
against  the  slavery  of  Communism."  Demo- 
crats are  given  to  such  grandiose,  chest- 
beating  phrases.  They  are  adept  in  turning 
faults  into  virtues.  In  fact,  the  Instances  of 
dissimulation  are  so  many  and  so  notorious, 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  know  where  deception 
ends  an  :  sincerity  begins. 

But  the  people  want  to  know  why  must 
American  lives  be  sacrificed  all  over  the 
world?  Why  must  American  soldiers  be 
stationed  permanently  abroad?  Why  must 
the  United  States  Itself  become  a  garrison 
state  with  compulsory  military  service? 
Why  must  American  labor  and  resources  be 
withdrawn  from  the  American  people  and 
distributed  in  billions  to  arm  the  world  for 
another  war?  Why  miut  taxes  be  at  the 
highest  level  ever  paid  in  peace  or  war?  Can 
this  be  magnificent  achievement,  or  Is  it  a 
desperate  attempt  to  cover  up  a  bankrupt 
forelg.i  policy? 

Every  examination  of  this  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  reveals  that  its  ma- 
jor legislation  had  to  be  enacted  because  of 
ixnwlse  administration  policies,  thereby  com- 
pounding Incompetence. 

Having  grounded  pajst  programs  on  a  p6l- 
Icy  of  cheap  money.  Democrats  found  this 
Congress  compelled  to  deal  with  a  53-cent 
dollar  and  with  increasing  Inflation  of 
prices.  This,  together  with  the  home  and 
foreign  defense  program,  la  the  reason  for 
production-  and  price-control  legislation. 

Having  followed  a  policy  of  extravagant 
Government  spending  Democrats  found  this 
Congress  compelled  by  interests  favored  by 
the'  administration  to  continue  spending  on 
a  lavish  scale.  Administration  policies  offer 
no  hope  of  ipostponlng  less  Important  pro- 
grams as  an  offset  to  huge  defense  expendi- 


ture.   This  accounts  for  the  unprecedented 
$97,(00,000.000  appropriations. 

Having  adopted  ix)licies  of  spending  with- 
out regard  to  Government  Income  or  bal- 
anctd  budgets.  Democrats  found  this  Con- 
greaa  compelled  to  deal  with  the  rising  danger 
to  (government  financial  stability.  This  ac- 
coultts  for  legislation  offering  interest  In- 
ductmenta  to  discourage  people  from  cash- 
ing Government  E  bonds  and  for  the  third 
tax  increase  In  a  little  over  a  year,  making 
the  present  tax  level  tbe  highest  in  the  hls- 
torji  of  the  country. 

Having  promised  the  American  people  "free- 
dom from  fear."  Democrats  found  this  Con- 
gress compelled  to  deal  with  the  greatest  fear 
of  economic  instability  and  fear  of  foreign 
war  which  this  country  lias  ever  known. 
This  accounts  for  most  of  the  legislation 
dealing  with  controls,  defense,  and  foreign 
aid. 

Irving  miscalculated  Russian  policy  and 
havfng  followed  policies  encotiraglng  Russian 
expansion.  Democrats  fotind  this  Congress 
compelled  to  station  American  troops  in 
Europe  for  the  first  time  in  a  period  of  peace, 
to  Increase  our  Armed  Forces  In  the  Korean 
war,  to  establish  a  network  of  military  al- 
llaiices  of  doubtful  value  all  over  the  world, 
andi  to  finance  the  rearmament  of  these  for- 
eign allies.  This  accounts  for  the  huge  de- 
fense appropriations  and  for  the  continued 
lar^  foreign-aid  legislation. 

Having  built  a  Government  biu'eaucracy 
to  nuge  proportions,  equipped  It  with  un- 
precedented powers  and  money,  and  pro-  ■ 
Jecfed  the  Government  into  every  field  of 
prifate.  State,  and  local  aCTairs.  Democrats 
foutid  this  Congress  compelled  to  deal  with 
favoritism,  infiuence,  unethical  conduct. 
waate,  and  corruption  in  Government.  This 
acc|)unts  for  the  extraordinary  series  of  con- 
gre$sioiuil  investigations  with  findings  that 
shacked  the  Nation,  and  even  now  the  sur- 
fact  only  has  been  scratched. 

Having  consistently  followed  a  policy  of 
discrediting  critics  and  opponents,  of  name 
calling,  of  withholding  and  coloring  of  in- 
for$[uition,  of  using  fine  words  to  cover  op- 
posite Intentions,  and  of  deliberately  flotrt- 
ing  the  law  and  intent  of  Congress,  this 
adifilnistratlon  continued  to  widen  the 
bre|u:h  between  the  President  and  Congress 
which  endangers  the  people's  faith  in  our 
system  of  government.  This  accounts  tar 
tho  "great  debate"  in  Congress  on  troops  to 
Eufope  which  centered  on  Congress'  dis- 
trust of  the  administration,  for  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  approve  many  Executive 
nominations,  and  for  the  writing  into  dozens 
of  iaws  explicit  directions  forbidding  certain 
£:xacutive  actions  without  prior  approval  of 
Congress. 

Ih  summary,  the  Democrat  admlnlstra- 
tion  and  prior  Democrat  Congresses  having 
so^ied  the  wind,  this  Congress — the  Demo- 
crat Eighty-second — was  confronted  by  the 
whirlwind.  This  is  evident  from  the  details 
of  tnajor  legislation  enacted  in  the  session 
Just  ended. 

APPBOPaiATIOM    AlfD    EXPKMnrrtTKZS 

Oongress  enacted  appropriations  which 
reached  the  highest  total  in  the  Nation's 
hisfory  except  for  the  peak  years  of  World 
War  II. 

"She  regular  and  supplemental  approprla- 
tioils  for  the  flacal  year  1952  acted  upon  dur- 
ing the  year  aggregated  $84,817,960,084.  The 
ad4ltlon  of  $0,808,581,639  in  supplemental 
amtunts  for  fiscal  year  19fil  approved  by 
this  Congress  boosted  the  total  to  $91,636,- 
541(716.  To  this  amount  there  must  be 
ad<ied  over  $6,000,000,000  in  permanent  and 
Indefinite  appropriations,  most  of  which  la 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  grand 
total,  therefore,  exceeded  $97,600,000,000. 

Icist  year,  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  a  total  of  $81,044,- 
768(034  was  appropriated.  Thus,  In  a  mat- 
ter of  months,  appropriations  have  soared 
to  the  astronomical  sum  of  $178,600,000,000 
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y«t  the  money  <VrtnafUla  at  the  adminis- 
tration continue  unalMted. 

Tlie  postwar  Iowa  were  the  $S5.T0O4)OO,» 
000  appropriated  in  the  second  seeslci.  Sev- 
enty-ninth Oongrcaa.  tn  IMS.  i 

9O0.0Oa00O  appropriated  1&  tbe        

of  the  Republican  Bghdetb  Oiimi—s,  in 
1947.  It  was  the  Bl^tteth  Ouugi— ■  that 
lowered  taxes  and  balanced  the  Federal 
Bodset  for  the  first  time  in  16  years,  with 
a  sapltXB'of  more  than  $8,000,000,000  Repub- 
licans proved  that  Govenunent  spending  and 
taxes  could  be  sharply  reduced  wttbcat  sac- 
rlficing  essential  Govemment  serncea. 

High  as  the  appropriations  of  this  eea- 
•loc  were,  they  would  have  been  far  higher 
If  President  Truman  and  BsecuUv*  branch 
Trlft>*«w  luul  been  permitted  to  have  as  much 
moaaey  as  tbey  wanted. 

Tbalr  spending  mania  proved  so  disturb- 
ing that  one  Important  Democrat  leader  of 
the  Congress,  Chairman  Gbobsx.  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  declared  the  tax 
bill  which  he  managed  on  the  Senate  floor 
would  be  the  last  tax-Increase  blU  "short 
of  an  all-out  war  or  war  crisis"  that  he  would 
■upport.  Also,  on  the  last  day  of  the  a<»- 
■lon.  Senator  OwaeCT  was  moved  to  comment 
•*we  cannot  prevent  corruption  in  govem- 
ment when  reckless  expenditures  of  public 
m<»eys.  such  as  we  are  witnessing  now.  are 
taking  place.** 

Republicans,  aided  by  the  more  eeoDomy- 
mlnded  among  Democrats,  did  have  aoaae 
success  in  trimming  administration  requests 
In  the  processing  <rf  the  approprlaUon  bills 
through  Congress.  These  cuts  brought  the 
total  of  the  appropriatiooa  to  atxxut  $4,750.- 
000.000  below  the  budget  ecttmates.  To  this 
extent,  economy  advocates  In  Omi^aes  had 
met  President  Truman's  chaDrage  ftung  at 
them  last  February  8.  At  that  time,  at  a  press 
conference,  he  had  said  his  budget  was  good 
and  tight  and  he  dared  Oongress  to  do  any- 
thing about  It. 

Rot  all  of  the  vast  sums  appropriated  will 
be  spent  in  this  fiscal  year,  simply  becatiae 
the  free-spending  administration  cannot  get 
delivery  of  goods  that  fast.  Nevertheless,  the 
Federal  Government's  estimated  outgo  ex- 
eeeds  its  anticli>ated  Income  from  taxes  and 
other  revenue  sources  by  a  considerable 
amount.  This  is  the  outlook,  even  though 
the  new  tax  liill  raises  prospective  aimual  tax 
receipts  to  a  record  of  more  than  $60,000,000.- 
000.  Thus  the  Govemment  will  again  be 
forced  to  borrow  money  which  will  intensify 
the  problem  of  Inflation  and  further  weaken 
the  value  of  tbe  dollar. 

Acttial  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year  end- 
ing next  June  30  are  exp>ected  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $70,000,000,000  and  to  go 
beyond  that  amount  by  $15,000,000,000  to 
$30,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1953.  a-ssumlng 
that  a  third  world  war  will  be  averted. 

Chief  responslbUity  for  bringing  about 
•(xmomy  In  Govemment  rests  primarily  upon 
the  President  and  the  Executive  branch. 
They  know  the  details  of  Govemment  projects 
and  operations.  They  have  hundreds  of  pro- 
fessional budget  employees,  distributed  tn 
every  agency  of  Govemment.  who  work  full 
time  throughout  the  year. 

Compared  with  the  Executive  branch.  Con- 
gress is  appallingly  understaffed.  Tbe  i4>pro- 
priatlons  Committees  of  both  Houses  have  a 
total  staff  of  35  persons  (professional  and 
clerical)  to  deal  with  the  gigantic  appropria- 
tions In  more  than  a  doaen  major  approfx^- 
tion  bills.  Sometimes  a  single  staff  member 
has  to  review  a  bill  appropriating  blUions  of 
doUara. 

Democrats  In  control  of  Oongress  have 
dOB*  nothing  to  improve  their  antiquated 
and  inadequate  madilnery.  They  iiave  done 
~  little  to  impress  upon  a  Democrat  Presi- 
dent, who  Is  in  control  of  Govemment 
spending,  the  urgent  need  for  economy  and 
elimination  of  waste.  They  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  single  omnibus  approfniation  bill,  which 
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elBcient    handling  of 
tbe  same  time  they  cooperated  tn 
to  correct  deficiencies  in  and  to  expand  mili- 
tary programa.     A  _ 
has  always  been  a  baste  prtadpie  ef 
pat>Ucan  Party. 

In  the  face  of  the  fighting  and 
In  KfOTM  and  the  Oommanlst  threat  gowr- 

ally.  Congress  extended  the  draft,  kiwusd 
the  draft  i«»  from  19  to  184  T**™-  IsagthaB- 
ed  the  pertod  o(  tBtfttcttoa  fro^  St  to  M 
moatha.  aad  esMMMad  a,  liui— ilitnn  to 
recommend  a  program  at  ontreraal  military 

training. 

Ctaae  to  $57,000  000.000  was  prortded  in  the 
regular  defense  approprlatiaD  bllL 

Additional  biUlons  were  voted  for.  atoaaie 
develo|»nent.  for  air  power  erpanatni.  and 
for  cotistrtiction  of  military  baaas  In  eoBtl- 
nenta)  United  States  and  at  strategic  points 
throa^Mot  Use  non-Communist  world.  Be- 
eerve  f unite  were  voted  to  the  Martttaae  Board 
for  rrpanalfyn  at  the  merchant  marine. 

Ooognaa  authorlaed  the  Navy  to  spend 
•a.70B.MIUied  on  s  ship  conversioB  and  con- 
structfcai  program,  including  a  WjOOO-ton 
atocraft  carrier  equipped  to  handle  atomic 
bombers.  This  recalled  what  had  hapyened 
to  the  super  aircraft  carried  appro? ed_by  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  President  IVmaan 
scrapped  construction  of  that  carrier  on 
April  aa.  IMS.  after  tao.OOO.OOO  had  been 
spent  on  it. 

In  a  move  also  to  rectify  its  mistake  in  re- 
stricting the  Nation's  air  power,  the  Truman 
administraUon  asked  this  Congrsss  to  ap- 
prove a  build-up  of  the  Air  Force  to  140 
gzoupa.  or  wings.  This  was  a  considerable 
change  from  the  position  Preaident  Truman 
took  in  October  IMO  when  he  impounded 
$878,750,000  of  Air  Force  funds,  refusing 
to  aUow  more  than  48  groups.  The  RepubU- 
can  Eightieth  Congreas  had  foreaeen  the  need 
of  a  strong  air  force  and  In  1948  appropriated 
ftinds  for  a  70-group  force.  The  President 
persisted  in  cutting  this  back  and  holding  to 
only  48  air  groups  imtil  after  the  Korean 
war  broke  out  in  1950. 

Safeguards  against  emasculation  of  the 
Marine  Corps  were  written  Into  law.  The 
marines  are  to  have  three  divisions  and  three 
air  wings. 

Efforts  by  Oongress  to  legislate  on  military 
manpower  matters  were  hampered  by  con- 
fusing estimates  of  the  number  of  peraoos 
needed  for  the  armed  services.  The  first 
administration  estimate  after  the  Red  attack 
m  Korea  was  2.100.000.  Then  it  was  3.462,000 
last  January,  and  it  Is  now  said  the  Armed 
Fcvces  must  expand  in  slae  to  4.000.000 

Another  manpower  problem  which  plagued 
Congress  was  the  Defense  Department's  mis- 
handling of  Reserves.  Inactive  reservists  were 
CHtlered  Into  active  military  service  ahead  of 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  unite  and 
units  of  the  services'  Organized  Reserves.  In 
other  words,  these  who  should  have  gone  last 
were  called  first,  and  those  who  should  have 
been  called  first  were  called  last.  Also  a 
niunber  of  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
units  throughout  the  United  States  were 
stripped  of  men  and  equipn^nt  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  efllclency  and  combat 
potential. 

In  investigating  the  strategic  materials 
program  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee discovered  that  the    administration 
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With  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  eeonaaaie  to 
mmtary  aid.  the  man.  at  •7j$00j000i»0  waa 
appropriated  for  tbe  us*  of  fofilgr  ooontrtaa. 
Bat  thla  la  not  the  total  fund  at  Ammttemn 
dollars  tat  foratgn  eoontrlea.  Several  ad« 
ditkmal  HlUons  are  eovcred  in  the  regolar 
military  apprc^iriatkMiB,  tn  funds  appropriat- 
ed for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  In  State  De- 
partment approprtatloBa.  and  In  other  do- 
mestic measuns.  If  these  could  be  segre- 
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The  President  and  his  admlnlstratlasi 
plauksrs  repeatedly  ttsed  the  damk.  ct  aa- 
ttonal  menrity  to  push  soddllstic  alma,  to 
expand  Government  operations  and  ootttiolSk 
and  tirge  other  mtasuiaa  Umtting  indtvldoal 
Uberties  and  private  antarprise. 

Some  of  these  attenqrts  succeeded  in  part. 
Others  wn«  rejected. 

CVingrcas  extended  the  DafaBse  Produc- 
tion Act  at  1960  but  refused  to  give  tbe  Pres- 
ident the  additional,  dictatortel  powers  he 
requested.  These  powers  would  have  given 
the  Federal  Govemment  oom|riate  domina- 
tion over  the  national  economy. 

Ooagrees  also  incorporated  some  limita- 
tions Into  the  Defense  Housing  and  Com- 
mxmity  Facilities  Act  which,  together  with 
other  bills.  Included  the  administration's 
back-door  approach  to  Govemment  housing 
and  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Bills  leading  in  the  direction  of  soclallaed 
medicine  were  rejected  altogether  by  the 
Congreas. 

Where  Republicans  could  not  prevent  ad- 
mlnlstratlan  attempts  to  use  national  de- 
fense as  a  subterfuge  for  socialistic  meas- 
ures, they  made  every  effort  to  write  safe- 
guards into  the  laws  to  protect  the  liberties 
and  rlghte  of  individuals  and  the  system 
of  private  initiative  and  enterprise  An 
example  is  the  requirement  that  credit  re- 
strictions on  home  purchases  l>e  relaxed  In 
critical  housing  areas  to  insure  the  use  of 
private  capital  in  preference  to  Federal  Gov- 
emment operations. 

Nevertheless,  the  admlnUtrntion  found  the 
national  defense  to  be  a  convenient  cloak 
for  obtaining  legislation  to  Increase  Gov- 
ernment powers.  The  fact  Is  Inescapable 
that,  as  long  as  a  Democrat  administration 
is  in  office.  sodallBtlc  programs  and  expan- 
sion of  Govemanasit  powers  will  be  pusUed 
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by  Oo^ernment  planners  wberev«r  tbey  can 
And  an  opening. 

In  the  case  of  national  defense  as  In  to 
many  other  critical  problems,  the  adminis- 
tration lacked  foresight.  Urgently  needed 
actions  were  delayed  until  events  overran 
administration  preparations,  as  did  Russian 
aggreadon  In  war  in  Korea.  Then  the  ad- 
ministration sought  to  make  up  in  feverish 
waste,  and  controls  what  should  have 
vlMly,  calmly,  and  systematically  un- 
dertaken earlier.  This  Incompetence  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  emergencies  and 
crises  with  which  Democrat  administrations 
have  kept  our  people  in  turmoil  for  18  je&ra. 

rCACICN  POLICT 

The  foreign  policy  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  first  session  of  the  Bighty-sec- 
oGd  Congraee  served  omce  again  to  confirm 
the  deeolate  truth  that  the  Yalta  agreement 
of  February  1945  is  the  watershed  of  mod- 
ern history. 

Before  that  time,  despite  many  most  deep- 
ly queetlcnable  decisions  by  the  Executive, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  was  Indis- 
putable and  the  advantage  lay  with  our 
people. 

The  tragic  surrenders  at  Yalta,  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  President  Truman  a;  Potfdam, 
oomiffomised  all. 

.  The  Yalta  sell-out 

It  was  at  Yalta  that  the  administration, 
despite  the  battle  cry  of  the  Pour  Freedoms, 
turned  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  Balkan  peoph<8  over  to  slavery  with- 
out a  word  of  protest.  It  was  at  Yalta  that 
the  administration  broke  its  pledged  word 
and  betrayed  Ch  ang  Kai-shek  who  for  years 
had  cazTled  on  the  war  with  Japan  alone. 
It  was  at  Yalta  that  the  administration 
secretly  gave  to  Russia  the  Chinese  territory 
of  Poi-t  Arthur,  territorial  rights  in  the  Chi- 
nese port  of  Dairen.  It  was  at  Yalta  that 
the  administration  made  the  deal  whereby 
Manchuria  was  thrown  open  to  the  Chinese 
Communists,  the  same  group  that  has  cost 
more  than  ICO.OOO  American  casualties  on 
Korean  battlefields. 

Since  VJ-day  in  1945 — six  short  years! — 
bllUone  of  treasure  have  been  spent  in  mih- 
tary  erpendltureji.  American  soldiers  have 
died  by  the  thousand,  the  peace  of  mind  of 
our  coiuitrymen  has  been  shattered  and  otir 
security  put  in  Jeopardy.  Ail  this  was  done 
by  an  administration  that  had  promised 
peace  and  security. 

China  Is  prostrate  under  Communist  con- 
trol— largely  because  of  the  devious  pxjllcy 
pursued  by  our  State  Department.  We  axe 
BtUl  locked  in  a  bloody  and  stalemated  Ko- 
rean war.  a  conflict  which  Itself  is  the  Inev- 
itable resxilt  of  decisions  made  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam. 

The  skeleton  in  the  administration  closet 

What  the  administration  dare  not  admit  is 
that  their  mistakes  and  their  long  wooing  of 
Russia  gave  the  Soviet  Ccmmunlats  the  op- 
portunity to  threaten  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  What  a  record  to  take  to  the 
American  people!  What  a  reason  to  ask  for 
a  new  grant  of  power!  Desperately  and  ad- 
ministration now  attempts,  through  its  de- 
nunciations of  Russia,  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  officials  who  made  these  ruinous 
decisions  are  still  In  offlce,  still  directing 
power. 

On  every  hand  the  undermining  Influence 
of  Russia  can  be  seen  and.  as  this  report  la 
written,  in  November  1951.  demands  are 
rising  ic  both  Egypt  and  Iran  for  alliances 
with  Russia  If  conressions  from  the  Weal  are 
not  forthcoming. 

Confronied  by  these  dismal  circumstances 
EepubUcans  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
devoted  themselves,  as  far  as  forelijn  policy 
goes,  to  unremitting  effort  to  redress  the 
balance  abroad  now  tipped  against  tis. 


Efforts  to  tUock  Communist  China 
Throtigh  •  serlee  of  resolutions,'  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  sometimes  Individu- 
ally, sometimes  Jointly,  they  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  recognition  of  Communist  China,  to 
prevent  her  admission  to  the  U.  N.,  to  have 
her  declared  an  aggrcMor  in  Korea,  to  have 
a  U.  N.  arms  embargo  passed  against  Mao's 
regime. 

Troops  for  Europe 

Through  Senate  Resolution  99  the  Senate, 
with  Republicans  leading  the  fight,  served 
notice  on  the  President  that  not  more  than 
fotir  additional  divisions  of  ground  troops 
should  be  sent  to  Europe  without  congres- 
slontd  approval.  Congress  no  longer  trusted 
the  administration's  Judgment  In  scattering 
American  soldiers  throughout  the  world. 
But  this  Democrat  Congress,  with  adminis- 
tration lieutenants  in  key  positions,  has 
failed  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion. 

The  Republican  fight  to  keep  war  material 
from  Russia 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  passed  the  Republican  Kem  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriations  bill,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  economic  or  financial  assist- 
ance might  be  given  to  any  country  which 
exports  arms,  armaments,  or  military  materiel 
to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites. 

Boondoggles  abroad 
Republicans  In  the  Eighty -second  Congress 
worked  ceaselessly  to  halt  the  indiscriminate 
squandering  of  billions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  abroad.  They  asked  why  Americans 
who  are  hard  pressed  to  pay  their  own  rent 
with  depreciated  dollars,  should  have  to  pay 
for  housing  projects  abroad.  All  along  the 
line.  Republicans  In  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress cut  down  foreign  WPA  projects  and 
sought  to  force  a  measure  of  control  on  the 
Executive. 

The  Republican  fight  against  Executive 

dictatorship  ,. 

All  these  efforts  have  only  served  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  no  clear  and  forthright 
foreign  policy  Is  possible  until  this  adminis- 
tration Is  defeated.  The  whole  system  of 
checks  and  balances  Is  being  undermined  by 
Executive  erosion.  Our  representative  gov- 
ernment is  being  attacked  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  The  administration  which  pre- 
sided over  the  disasters  atiroad  is  still  in 
power  and  the  Executive,  In  his  determina- 
tion to  pursue  a  policy — shown  to  be  bank- 
rupt in  so  many  Instances — continues  to 
make  arbitrary,  unilateral  decisions  without 
consulting  or  warning  Congress. 

Intervention  In  Korea,  the  announced  In- 
tent of  sending  troops  to  Europe  (and  any- 
where else) ,  the  giving  of  ECA  allocation  au- 
thority to  the  State  Department  In  April 
1951  In  defiance  of  the  fundamental  law 
that  set  up  the  ECA,  the  abrupt  dismissal  of 
General  MncArthur  and  the  successful  In- 
sistence upon  closed  instead  of  open  hearings 
at  the  subsequent  Investigation,  the  emascu- 
lation of  the  Kem  amendment  by  letting 
down  the  bars  to  war  shipments  to  Russia, 
and  the  interim  appointment  of  Philip  Jes- 
sup  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  after  Senate  subcommittee  dis- 
approval—all these  are  examples  of  the 
President's  high-handed  and  dictatorial  line 
of  action.  Nor  can  the  Executive  claim  that 
his  actions  have  brought  success.  The  fail- 
ures are  obvious  to  all. 

The  President  as  autocrat 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Executive, 
In  effect,  has  appropriated  the  War  Power 
to  hiniself.  Once  a  decisive  move  is  made, 
demands  are  served  upon  the  Congress  for 
money    and   legislation   to  Implement   the 

>  H.  Res.  rt.  3.  Res.  85,  S.  Res.  36.  H.  Res.  90. 
8.  Con.  Bes.  31. 


decision.     Through   this   device   the   threat  j 

now  is  very  real  that  the  country  may  Xm\ 
railroaded  into  socUUcm  under  the  pretext  | 
of   preparedness   against   war.     Nothing    is 
more  clear  to  Republicans  In  Congress  than 
this  peril  which  now  confronts  all  of  ua. 

I         STATE  or  THZ  RATIONAL  XCOIVOKT 

The  biggest  domestic  problem  facing  ths 
flrtt  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
wa^  Inflation.  By  the  time  the  Congress 
convened.  Inflation  had  already  btillt  up 
considerable  steam.  In  the  6  months  fol- 
lowing the  invasion  of  Korea  the  cost  ot 
living  had  risen  6  per  cent.  Over  3  per  cent 
of  the  rise  occurred  after  September  1950 
wlien  Congress  gave  the  President  broad 
powers  over  economic  affairs  which  be  failed 
to  Use.  Not  until  prices  reached  the  highest 
le^l  In  our  history  did  the  President  impose 
a  price  freeze. 

Senator  BtraNxr  Matbank.  of  South  Caro- 
llOB.  Democrat  chairman  of  the  BanJdng  and 
Currency  Committee,  charged  during  debate 
on. the  Defense  Production  Act  amendments 
th^  year  that  President  Truman  apparently 
defeyed  putting  controls  into  effect  last  year 
because  an  election  was  "coming  up"  In  No- 
vettiber.  Matbahk  also  said  the  administra- 
tion "apparently  wishes  jarlcee  to  rise  so 
thft  Increased  taxes  could  be  collected  from 
lai^e  incomes  and  thereby  attempt  to  bal- 
an^  the  budget."  If  these  charges  are  true. 
It  Would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  ad- 
m^ilstration  has  played  poUtics  with  the 
nailonal  Interest. 

m  Jiily  1950  the  President  claimed  he 
did  not  want  price  control  authority.  But 
after  he  permitted  prices  to  rise  to  Infla- 
tionary peaks  without  using  the  controls 
glvfen  to  him  at  that  time,  the  President,  In 
Ap^il  1951,  requested  not  only  an  extension 
of  controls,  but  much  more  drastic  powers 
ov4r  the  whole  economy. 

Where  legitimate  need  for  ccoitrol  powers 
wa0  shown.  Republicans  supported  the  re- 
quired legislation.  But  they  refused  to  go 
alAig  with  the  President's  request  for  pow- 
eraj  which  would  permit  him  to  bring  about 
coi^plete  Government  dictation  over  the 
country's  economic  system.  The  Repub- 
lican position  on  this  point  was  so  funda- 
mental and  strong  that  enough  Democrats 
joliied  to  prevent  the  President  from  having 
hii  way.  The  President  asked  the  Elghty- 
Ee<X)nd  Congress  to  grant  him  authority  to 
set  up  Government -owned  plants,  to  estab- 
lish Government  corporations  In  competl- 
tlofi  with  private  Industry,  to  disperse  In- 
dustrial facilities,  to  set  up  a  system  of  so- 
called  production  subsidies,  and  to  license 
almost  all  types  of  business. 

1^  the  1951  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  Congress  provided 
for  price  roll-backs  and  roll-forwards  re- 
laxed some  credit  controls,  banned  slaugh- 
tertng  quotas  for  livestock,  and  set  up  Im- 
pott  controls  on  fats  and  oils. 

there  was  little  the  President  liked  about 
ths  bill,  although  it  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
Detnocrat -con  trolled  Congress.  He  Imme- 
diately requested  repeal  of  the  sections  on 
llvtstock  quotas,  price  changes,  and  Impcot 
cofttrols.  While  agreeing  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  proposed  changes.  Chairman  Maybank 
acdused  administration  officials  of  crttlcli- 
Ing  the  act  "even  before  the  Ink  is  dry  on 
It"  and  faUlng  to  give  It  "a  fair  trial."  The 
El#»ty-«econd  Congress  did  not  complet* 
acl|on  on  proposed  changes  before  the  first 
■syon  adjourned. 

»  Is  clear  that  the  President  wants  to  use 
the  control  legislation  as  a  political  Instru- 
ment for  himself  and  against  Republicans. 
He  did  not  use  powers  given  to  him  in  196^ 
In  order  to  favor  Interests  from  which  b« 
seeks  political  support.  As  t  result  prlc«« 
ro«  sharply  by  January  1961. 

^  the  recent  session,  he  deliberately 
sii^led  out  certain  amendments  to  the  prle9 
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control  law  and  claimed  them  to  be  "tmwork- 
able."  Repeatedly  he  referred  to  the  Cape- 
hart  amendment  and  to  the  Butler- Hop* 
amendment.  These  amendments  were  ap- 
proved in  Congress  by  DemocraU  and  Repub- 
lican alike,  but  by  labeling  them  as  "Re- 
publican" amendments  and  "unworkable." 
the  President  hoped  to  put  hlmseU  in  the 
position  of  telling  the  people  that  he  could 
have  protected  them  from  high  prices  if  It 
had  not  been  for  Republicans. 

The  time  is  past  when  by  such  tricks  as 
these  the  President  can  shift  responslblUty 
for  the  Nation's  welfare  from  himself  and  his 
party  to  his  political  opponen^ts. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress  there  were  other  disturbing  evi- 
dences  of  poUtics  In  the  economic  control 
agencies.     Economic  Stabilizer  Alan  Valen- 
tine resigned,  declaring  that  he  was  "torced 
to  choose  between   being   a   participant   in 
large-scale  patronage  or  of   b^ing  a  victim 
of  It."    Former  Gov.  M.  K.  Thomp«jn.  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia,  also  resigned  from  the  Of- 
flce of  Price  StabUizatlon  In  protest  against 
••political'  control  and  general  wastefulness. 
Republicans    brought    to   light    additional 
Instances  of  Government  waste,  and  within 
the  Umlts  of  a  minority  party,  sought  to  cor- 
rect these  Blttiatlons.    Democrat  administra- 
tion leaders  showed  little  Interest  in  elimi- 
nating waste.    The  President  submitted  only 
one  Government  reorganixation  plan — to  set 
up  a  single  administrator  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.     This  plan  came 
only  after  dLsclostires  of  influence,  favoritism, 
and  other  improprieties  In  RFC. 

Otherwise,  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations, calculated  to  save  biUlons  of  dol- 
lars, were  Ignored  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Democrat  leadership  in  Congress. 

Instead  of  adopting  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  for  streamlining  the  Poet 
Offlce  Department,  the  Democrat  leaders  in 
Congress  pushed  throtigh  a  meastire  increas- 
ing postal  rates  so  as  to  bring  In  more  revenue 
from  Its  operations.  The  penny  poet  card 
which  symbolized  low-cost  communication 
for  the  American  people,  became  the  latest 
victim  of  the  Democrat  adminUtratlon's  In- 
flation. Despite  receiving  more  money,  the 
poat  office  continued  to  show  large  deficits,  at 
the  same  time  reducing  postal  services. 

Republicans  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
gave  supF>ort  to  continuing  programs  for 
agriculture,  reclamation,  flood  control,  hous- 
ing construcUon,  veterans'  beneflu.  and  the 
normal  operations  of  GoTernment  that  must 
be  carried  on  within  the  limits  the  Nation 
can  afford. 

roxe* 


At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Demo- 
crat-controlled Eighty-second  Congress  en- 
acted the  third  tax  Increase  since  June  1950. 
Dlsctjssiug  the  new  bill.  Senator  Gx-scx, 
Democrat  of  GtoorgU.  pointed  out  that  the 
two  tax  biUs  passed  In  Ute  1950  Increased  the 
tax  burden  of  the  American  people  "by  al- 
most $10,000,000,000."  The  new  tax  law  U 
esUmated  to  Increase  that  tax  burden  by 
$5,681,000,000  additional. 

This  is  the  heaviest  tax  program  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  eer  had  to  support  during 
peacetime.  But  It  still  Isn't  enough  for 
the  President.  His  original  request  was  for 
an  increase  this  year  of  116.000.000,000  In- 
stead of  the  $5,691,000,000  which  Congress 

approved. 

The  new  law  provides  a  tax  Increase  on  in- 
dividual incomes  of  approximately  11  per  cent. 
Nrnnai  and  surtax  rates  on  corporations  are 
increased  from  a  maxlnjum  of  47  per  cent  to 
52  per  cent.  The  excess  profits  tax  credit  Is 
reduced  from  85  to  83  per  cent  for  firms  iMlng 
average  earnings  methods.  Mutual  savings 
banka,  building  and  loan  associations,  and  co- 
operatives are  taxed  for  the  first  time  on  un- 
allocated income.  Excise  taxes  on  ntunerous 
items  ar  -  changed,  some  increased  and  seme 
decreased. 


As  the  minority  party.  Republicans  lacked 
tb»  votee  to  make  major  changes  in  the  tax 
bill  as  It  went  through  Congress.  In  the 
House  the  Democrat  leadarriilp  toresd 
through  a  gag  rule  for  conskterattoB  oltt|e 
tax  bill  which  prevented  any  indlvtdWl  Bsp- 
resentatlve  from  offering  any  amendmants 
to  the  blU  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  No  mat- 
ter how  Inequitable  a  provision  might  be.  It 
could  not  be  altered  except  with  concturence 
of  th*  Democrat-controUed  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  A  Republican  moUon  to 
recommit  the  tax  bUl  to  this  committee  was 

defeated  on  a  p>arty-llne  vote.  

On  the  Senate  side.  Bepublloaoa  woo  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Jenner  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  Federal  Government  from  denying 
■odal  aecuritv  funds  to  States  that  permit 
names  of  welfare  beneficiaries  to  be  made 
public  This  was  a  victory  on  behalf  of  State 
governmenu  over  Federal  bureaucracy,  which 
had  ah^ady  suspended  Federal  payments  to 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  Btepubllcans  cut 
the  cost  of  Government,  voted  an  expanded 
Defense  Department,  cut  taxes,  cut  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  stUl  produced  an  $8,000.- 
OOO.OOO  surplus.  This  record  shows  bow  the 
Republican  Party  operates  when  It  lios  con- 
trol of  the  Congress. 

Under  Democrat  leadership  the  Federal 
debt  has  Increased  from  $22,500,000,000  In 
1933  to  $256,600,000,000  In  1951.  The  ctirrent 
debt  amounts  to  about  $6,000  per  family. 
Instead  of  cutting  Government  expenditures, 
the    Democrat    Party    has    always    Imposed 

higher  taxes. 

The  present  Democrat  President  has  yet  to 
propose  a  cut  in  his  budget  for  fiscal  1952. 
The  President  has  referred  to  It  as  a  balanced 
budget,  providing  the  full  tax  Uicrease  Is 
granted.  But  this  budget  does  not  even  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  Kcffean  war.  In  those 
clrcimMtances.  how  can  the  budget  be  bal- 
anced? 

A  member  of  the  Preeidenfs  own  poUtlcal 
party.  Senator  Btsd.  complained,  "Actually, 
the  domesUc -civilian  Items  in  the  President  s 
budget  include  all  the  major  soclalUtlc  pro- 
grams of  recent  years— socialized  housing, 
agriculture,  and  medicine,  and  federallaed 
education.  •  •  •  WhUe  the  domestic- 
civilian  programs  Include  the  so-called  de- 
fense production  and  civilian  defense  Items, 
many  of  them  are  both  priced  excessively  In 
the  budget  and  are  open  to  boondoggle  ex- 
ploitation by  federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 
cies." 

Nevertheless,  the  Democrat  Party  lead- 
ership seeks  to  convince  the  Nation  that  the 
administrations  program  is  a  pay-as-you-go 
plan.  Such  talk  falsifies  reaUty.  The  tax 
blU  Just  enacted  will  not  even  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  defense  program  result- 
ing from  inflation.  Former  Defense  Secretary 
Marshall  told  Congress  that  price  Increases 
sinoe  the  Korean  war  began  have  taken  "$7.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  out  of  the  $35,000,000,000  author- 
ized '  for  national  defence  during  fiscal  year 

1951. 

SlinUarly.  Democrat  spokesmen  Indst  that 
the  administration  practices  sound  fiaanclng. 
Yet  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar  conUnues  to  decline  at  an  alarming 
rate.     The   administration's   Conun«rce   De- 
partment set  the   purchasing   value   of   the 
dollar  (August  1951)  at  44  cents  In  whole- 
sale prices  and  53.9  cents  for  constimer  prices 
in   general,   based   on  the    1935-39   average. 
This  Is  a  decline  of  4  cents  within  a  year. 
Ctmimerce  Department  figures,  coupled  with 
a  22  per  cent  decline  predicted  by  the  staff 
of  tho  Joint  Committee  en  the  Eeonomlc  Re- 
port, indicate  the  1954  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  wiU  be  39  cenU  or  lower,  based 
on    a    1935-39    average    erf    100.      These    are 
hardly  "buttei-fly  statistics- 
Inflation  te  a  fact.  When  Defense  Moblltzer 
Wilson  predicted  Increasr.ng  Inflation  unless 
the  Defense  Production  Act  was  changed  to 
suit  the  President.  Republican  members  cf 


the  Banking  Committee  reminded  him  of  the 
adminlstratloDB  Auguet  3  wage  stablllaation 
order  permitting  -escalator'  cost  of  living 
wage  Increases.  Mr  WUson  was  forced  to 
admit  the  administration  has  "built  an  auto- 
matic Inflation  machine'  which  can't  be 
stopped. 

To  label  the  current  inflation  as  unp>re- 
cedented  pro^>erity.  as  some  Democrat  Party 
leaders  are  doing,  is  to  cover  with  glittering 
words  what  actually  Is  a  dangerous  threat  to 
the  Nation.  The  factors  of  runaway  infla- 
tion are  still  present.  Accelerated  Govern- 
ment spending  is  applying  increasing  pres- 
sure on  those  factors.  Unless  a  realistic  ap- 
proach is  taken  to  the  problem,  the  bubble  of 
false  prosperity  wUl  burst,  to  the  delight  of 
the  Kremlin. 


IKVISTICATIONS 

More  than  130  different  congressional  In- 
Tasdcatlons  were  in  progress  during  the  first 
assalon  of  the  Eighty -second  Congress  A 
political  fact  of  great  Importance  is  con- 
cealed behind  this  figure  Moet  of  the 
standing  committees  of  both  Houses  are 
regularly  engaged  In  Investigations,  but  the 
sum  total  of  these  would  come  nowhere 
near  130. 

What  explains  the  figure?  A  great  part 
(rf  the  explanation  is  this:  The  Eighty -second 
CXmcrcas  was  engaged  In  almost  continuous 
conflict  with  the  Executive,  attempting  to 
pry  loose  Information  eesentlal  In  tiie  draft- 
ing of  legislation.  The  long  delay  In  many 
appropriation  bills,  tor  example,  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  sums  asked  by  the 
Executive  were  enormotis  and  the  justifica- 
tions of  what  the  money  would  be  spent  for 
were  meager. 

Two  main  mvettigation  groups 
There  were  two  ponpa  of  Investigations 
ot  special  Importaiu^. 

Ihe  first  group  was  concerned.  In  one  way 
or  another,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
p>olicy. 

The  second  group-— and  the  work  is  by  no 
means  completed — uncovered  evidences  of 
corruption,  favorltlsni,  and  waste  In  the 
Executive  branch. 

Taken  together— they  wre  really  paru  of 
an  enormous  whole— the  two  groups  of  In- 
quiries show  that  while  the  administration 
is  pouring  out  blood  and  billions  abroad,  at 
home  the  Democrat  National  Committee  has 
been  turned  Into  a  bargain  cotinter  for  the 
disposal  of  national  assets  to  insiders  at  cut 
rates. 

What  was  going  on  ahroad 
MacArthur  and  the  Par  East 
On  April  10.  1951.  President  Truman 
abruptly  discharged  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
from  his  Far  Eastern  commands.  Three 
days  later,  on  a  request  of  Senattw  Bttles 
Barocis,  Republican.  New  Hampshire,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  voted 
tmanlmoualy  to  InTeattgate. 

From  May  3  to  June  27.  1951.  this  Inquiry. 
made   In   concert    with    the    Senate    Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  deretoped  Into  an  ex- 
amination of  our  entire  Far  last  policy.     Re- 
publican effoeta  to  farce  open  hearings  failed. 
but  the  pressure  at  least  brooght  about  the 
continuous  tssiisnre  ot  ceaMcad  testimony. 
This  was  no  casuai  ausnlaatlaB.    The  ad- 
mlnistratkm'*  Pfer  iMfe  poMey  bad  collapsed 
in  a  bloody  Irafady  and  General  MacArthur 
was  being  broken  because  he  wanted  victory. 
The  Struggle  for  the  Facts 
The    committee   sessions — more    than   2.- 
000.000  words  of  testimony  were  published  In 
five  volumes — became  an  Intense  and  bitter 
struggle  to  compel  the  admii  stmtion  to  give 
aU  the  facts  about  its  secret  maneuvers  In 
respect    to    the    Chinese    Comrr.unists.    tlia 
truth  about  Formosa  and  what   was  I^^T 
being  planned  In  regard  to  the  Korean 
and  the  recognition  oi  Red  China. 
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The  Republican  Report  on  MacArthur 

The  whole  story   haj;  yet  to  be  told  but 

-    Republican  Senators  forced  enough  Into  the 

record  to  enable  Senator  BanxsEs  and  seven 

colleat:ues   to   Issue,   on    Aug-ust   20,    1951.    a 

"      KH-page  report  on  the  Investigation.      The 

report     attracted     extraordinary     attention 

throughout  the  country,  many  newspapers 

printing  It   verbatim.      Unanimous  consent 

wtM     granted     Senator     Cain,     Republican, 

Washington,  to  have  the  rejXJtt  printed  as  a 

Senate  document  (S.  Doc.  89.  September  5, 

1951). 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Jesrup. 
and  the  State  Department 
Two  months  before  the  MacArthtir  Inves- 
tttftUon  got  under  way.  on  February  14.  1951, 
Scaator  IfcCAUUKs  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee (a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee*  began  to  take  apart  the 
history  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
The  personal  ties  between  this  private  or- 
ganisation and  the  State  Department  had 
been  very  close  In  time  past  and  many  of 
the  IPRs  officials  had,  in  varying  degree, 
Communist  asaociatlor^. 

A  Republican's  Revelations 
Philip  c.  Jessup.  now  United  States  Am- 
bassador at  L>arge.  had  been  chairman  and  a 
trustee  of  the  IPR.  On  September  25.  1951, 
Prof.  K.  W.  Colegrove,  of  Northwestern  DnJ- 
verslty.  testified  about  a  State  Department 
conference  over  which  Jessup  presided  on 
October  6.  7,  and  8.  1949.  Former  Gov. 
Harold  Stassen  was  another  witness  who  had 
been  preaent  at  the  same  meeting. 

The  point  of  the  testimony  of  these  two 
witnesses  was  that  at  these  meetings,  over 
which  Jessup  presided,  strong  argument  was 
made  by  Owen  Lattimore  and  others  for  the 
recognition  of  Communist  China,  and  that 
Jessup.  in  conversation  with  Stassen,  in- 
dorsed the  logic  of  these  views.  General 
Portier.  another  witness,  stated  that  Jessup 
had  taken  the  same  line  in  conversation  with 
him. 

Where  the  Investigations  Linked  Up 
Thus  the  MacArthur  and  Internal  Se- 
curity investigations  dovetailed  at  various 
points,  and  moat  certainly  affected  the  later 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  Jessup  as  a  delegate  to 
the  U.  N.  General  Assembly.  This  latter 
subcommittee  disapproved  of  the  nomina- 
tion— 3  to  2 — but  the  President  disregarded 
,  the  findings  and  t;ave  an  interim  appoint- 
ment to  Jessup. 

Despite  continuous  exposures  of  policies 
favorable  to  Communi&m  In  his  official  fam- 
ily, the  President  persists  In  denying  them 
and  stubbornly  refuses  to  cooperate  with 
his  own  E>emocrat-controlled  Congress. 

Investigations  on  the  home  front 
As  the  investigations  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committ«?e  Investigation  of 
the  RFC.  and  other  inquiries  of  the  Eighty-  % 
first  Congress  moved  on  Into  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  it  became  clear  that  their 
disclosures  tnterlocked.  One  disclosure 
threw  light  upon  another.  House  investiga- 
tions began  to  edge  nearer  Senate  investi- 
gations. It  seemed  not  impossible  that,  be- 
fore the  probes  were  completed,  the  entire 
Executive  branch  would  >>e  revealed  as  fis- 
sured with  corruption,  extravagance  and 
betrayal  of  public  trust. 

As  the  session  closed,  inquiries  had  be- 
gun into  questionable  a.<ipect£  of  the  ad- 
ministration s  disposal  of  enemy  property 
in  this  country  seized  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  H. 

The  Tax  Revenue  a  Democrat  Slush  Fund 
What  has  happened  Is  that  during  the 
past  few  years  the  Federal  revenue  laws  have 
been  breached  from  almost  every  angle.  The 
administration  demands  enormous  taxation 
to  support  its  "world  respi^nsibUlties.  "  As 
this    Niagara    of   tax   money    rolls    In    upon 


Washington.  Executive  functionarlea  and 
operatives  at  Democrat  National  Committee 
headquarters  became  brokers  of  favors,  con- 
tracts, and  deals. 

The  RFC 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In- 
vestigation of  the  RFC  (especially  the  blis- 
tering minority  report  of  Republican  Sen- 
ators Brlcker  and  Capehart)  showed  the 
close  connection  between  the  RFC  and  the 
Democrat  National  Committee. 

The  Llthofold  Deal 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Expendittires. 
In  ttirn.  followed  up  the  American  Llthofold 
Corp.  case.  Both  Democrat  Committee 
Chairman  William  Boyle  and  James  P.  Fin- 
iMgan  were  Involved.  Plnnegan  was  an  at- 
torney on  the  payroll  of  Llthofold  whUe  si- 
multaneously acting  as  tax  collector  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Boyle  also  was  In  the  pay  of  the 
company.  Llthofold  got  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  from  the  RFC  after  having 
been  turned  down  three  times. 

Selling  Postmastershlps 
Yet  again  the  Democrat  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  Post  Office  Department  were 
shown,  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures, to  have  been  involved  In  the  sale 
of  postmastershlps  11  Mississippi.  Evidence 
has  been  disclosed  that  members  of  the 
Democrat  National  Committee  In  Michigan 
have  been  shaking  down  Civil  Service  post- 
mastership  candidates  for  the  Democrat 
slush  fund.  (See  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CREssioNAi.  Record,  p.  A5752.) 

Grand  Jury  Indictments  of  Internal 
Revenue  Agents 

When  Congress  adjourned  grand  Jtirles 
from  coast?  to  coast — in  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  and  Boston— Influenced  by 
the  work  of  Congress  as  well  as  acting  on 
locally  furnished  evidence,  were  grinding  out 
indictments. 

Internal  Revenue  officials  have  been  found 
to  be  Involved  In: 

(1)  Attempted  shakedowns  of  persons  In 
tax  difficulties,  as  in  the  case  of  Collector 
Delaney,  of  Boston. 

(2)  Failure  to  prosecute  tax  fraud  cases 
where  underworld  big  shots  are  concerned, 
as  In  the  cases  of  Costello,  Adonis,  and 
Quzik. 

(3)  Accepting  fees  from  firms  under  an  of- 
ficial's Jurisdiction,  as  in  the  Flnnegan  case. 

Deals  In  Defense  Supplies 

In  the  House  Expenditures  Subcommittee 
Investigation  of  Army  deals  In  connection 
with  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  arsenals.  Gen- 
eral Crawford  was  found  to  be  compromised 
by  the  acceptance  of  favors  but  the  Execu- 
tive was  so  callous  to  dubious  conduct  that 
the  General  was  simply  transferred  to  an- 
other Job. 

Still  another  House  Expenditures  Subcom- 
mittee investigation  revealed  that  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Korea,  the  military 
were  buying — through  favored  middlemen — 
not  only  goods  once  declared  sxirplus  and 
given  away  to  European  countries,  but  en- 
gines and  manufactured  articles  furnished 
the  British  via  ECA. 

Thus  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy 
meet  at  the  trough.  High  service  officers  and 
civilian  officials  Join  In  the  business  of  shar- 
ing  53 -cent   dollars   among   themselves. 

CONCRXSS   AND   THE    PEESIDENT 

So  overbearing  have  the  President  and  the 
ExecuUve  branch  become  In  their  relations 
with  Congress  that  something  of  a  civil  war 
between  the  Executive  and  the  National 
Legislature  marked  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  It  centered  about  the  President's 
'?fforts  U)  push  socialism  in  the  guise  of  na- 
tional defense,  his  open  defiance  of  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  his  spendthrift  policies 
4it  home  and  abroad  despite  the  threat  of 
ruinous  inflation,  and  the  motuitlng  proofs 
of  influence,  waste,  and  corruption  In  Gov- 
ernment operatlona. 


The  President  repeatedly  used  the  Execu- 
tive order  to  get  around  existing  law,  to  ac- 
complish objects  which  Congress  refused  to 
enact  Into  law,  and  to  accomplish  ends  tie 
Undoubtedly  knew  Congress  would  reject,  i 

Congress  rejected  an  administration  prp- 
posal  to  disperse  Industrial  plants.  Buch|  a 
dispersal  program  would  have  disorganized 
the  entire  economic  system.  But  shortly  ajf- 
ter  Congress  roundly  defeated  the  projxis^ 
the  President  issued  an  Executive  order  un- 
der which  such  a  dispersal  program  maj  st^l 
be  accomplished.  { 

By  his  National  Security  Order,  the  I»real- 
den*  made  It  possible  for  Government  age^i- 
Cies  to  withhold  and  to  censor  inforin.»tl<)n 
from  the  press  and  public  and  even  Congre^ 
tnay  be  denied  Information  It  needs  in  ordfcr 
to  legislate  properly. 

Republicans  entered  a  strong  protect 
•igalnst  censorship  and  Government  suppres- 
»lon  of  Information.  Forty-four  of  the  46 
Republican  Senators  comprising  the  minority 
representation  Ln  the  Senate  Joined  In  slgi^- 
ing  a  manifesto  attacking  the  order  ss  ^n 
Invasion  of  the  right  of  the  press  to  cri'lclie 
^d  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  knovr  tl^e 
truth  about  their  Government.  Republicais 
$lao  introduced  bills  to  break  this  ce  isot- 
|hlp  of  public  information.  ] 

The  President  signed  the  law  contajilng 
the  Kem  amendment  barring  economic  a^d 
to  countries  selling  to  Coaununlst  couitrit* 
kiaterlals  which  could  be  used  In  buldldg 
their  war  machines.  The  amendment  con- 
tained a  clause  permitting  a  few  excepliou 
fc  special  cases.  The  President  promptly 
vsed  this  clause  not  for  special  cases,  b\|t 
to  exempt  from  the  ban  India  and  all  if 
tfhe  Western  Eioropean  countries  receiving 
•conomlc  aid.  His  act  completely  nuUiflfld 
<;ongress"  determination.  i  i 

The  President  assorted  the,  power  to  seiid 
American  troops  throughout  the  world  is 
He  pleased.  This  would  mean  a  mllita^ 
dictatorship  over  the  lives  of  American  clti- 
aens.  Congress  refused  to  approve  such  'a 
grab  of  power  and  protected  the  peop  e  by 
Senate  Resolution  99  expressing  disapproval 
qf  the  President's  sending  more  than  foiLr 
divisions  of  ground  troops  to  Europe  wilhovjt 
^1^  obtaining  congressional  author izttloi. 
I  Republicans  took  the  Initiative  In  this 
Mlstoric  stand  against  listurpation  of  {ow^ 
•y  the  President.  Senate  Resolution  99  being 
<he  substance  of  a  resolution  introduci-d  Tjy 
tftie  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  n 
Wherrt). 

To  protect  domestic  producers  from  ser 
ous  injury  throxigh  administration  larUt 
<iuts.  Congress  wrote  certain  safeguards  lii» 
tfae  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  | 
Although  the  President  repeatedly  calms 
to  seek  peace,  to  protect  the  people's  :ibeii- 
ties,  and  to  preserve  the  American  sjsteita 
Qtf  individual  initiative  and  private  ente3- 
Ilrlse.  his  actions  speak  otherwise.  I 

The  President  and  his  Executive  branch 
ersistently  expand  their  powers,  spexd  w 
""7  please  at  home  and  abroad,  flou';  ths 
push  socialization  and  Government  con  - 
rols  of  American  life,  and  suppress  lafoi- 
itation  about  what  they  are  doing. 
'Because  of  this  practice  of  saying  onk 
thing  and  doing  the  opposite,  a  feellrg  Ji 
dlstrtist  marked  the  attitude  of  Congreag 
It  its  dealings  with  the  President  and  th^ 
Siecutive  branch.  | 

iThe  first  session  of  the  Democrat-coni- 
ttoUed  Eighty-second  Congress  ended  with 
al  Nation  in  confusion  and  false  prosp^rltj. 
ffcarful  of  runaway  Inflation,  burdened  bV 
•Counting  taxes  and  controls,  struggllag  ito 
^alntain  Its  freedom  against  the  presiur^ 
Its  own  Government,  and  fearful  of  f(a> 

Invasion  for  the  first  time  since  It  woi  "r 
Independence.  ~ 

,  The  present  Democrat  Congress  under  NeX 
Eeal-Falr  Deal  leadership  has  failed  to  cop^ 
With  these  problems  and  lead  the  way  tt> 
dMrable  peace  and  solid  proeperlty  in  a  fire  i 
economy.  ~ 
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Sugar  Act  omenAment  {Public  Law  140: 
approved  September  1,  1951) 

This  measure  extends  to  DMcmbir  81. 
1956,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agr\- 
culttire  to  readjust  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion and  to  fix  sugar  import  quotas,  and  to 
June  30.  1957,  the  excise  and  import  tax  of 
60  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Farm  mortgage  loans  {Public  Law  123: 

approved  Augiut  23,  19S1) 
This  act  raises  liroltation  on  Bankbead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  loans  from  $5X00  to 
♦10,000.  and  Initial  producUon  loans  ftom 
13,500  to  $7,000  and  extends  repayment 
jtarioA. 

Agricultural  workers  {Public  Law  78: 

approved  July  12,  1951) 

Provides  for  recruitment  and  importation 

Of  agricultural  workers  from  Mexico,  under 

IxnproTCd    regulations,    tmtil    December    31. 

1953. 

mcAMCz  AHD  coumtrt 
Mevenue  Act  of  1951   (PiibWc  Law  183;  ap- 
proved October  20.  1951) 

Increases  Individual  income  taxes  on  the 
first  $2,000  of  Income  (after  deductions  and 
ezMnptlons)  by  11  percent.  Over  $3,000.  the 
iuciMWrt  tax  liability  is  11.75  percent.  Gives 
to  heads  of  houwbolds  50  percent  o<  the 
benefits  of  Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  tqr 
married  persons. 

Provides  a  corporate  income  tax  rate  c*  SO 
percent  (old  law — ^25  percent)  on  the  first 
$35,000  ot  each  oorpcK^tlon's  inoome  and  53 
percent  rate  on  all  income  in  exoaw  of  $35,000 

(old  law — 47  percent).  

Puts  a  ceUing  rate  of  18  percent  for  eaeeas 
profits  tax  and  consolidated  return  purpoaes. 
which  means  that  in  no  case  will  more  tiian 
about  70  percent  of  a  corporation's  income 
be  taken  in  income,  consolidated  return  and 
excess  profits  taxes  (old  law — 62  percent). 

Reduces  from  85  to  83  percent  the  pro- 
pOTtlon  erf  the  average  base  period  net  in- 
come which  may  be  ta^n  into  accoimt  in 
computing  the  exoe«  profits  credit. 

Imposes  the  regular  corporate  Income  tax 
on  certain  undistributed  profits  d  farmer's 
purchasing  and  marketing  cooperatives, 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  State  chartered 
WTtygt  *hd  ^^**^  aasoclatlona.  and  Federal 
IBVll^  and  loan  asaoclatioDa. 

^;»t»»»»j—  axelae  taxes  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. AlBMSt  all  of  the  excise-tax  revenue 
imder  the  act  is  raised  from  the  manufac- 
turer's excises,  the  new  taxes  on  gambling 
and  the  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
.bacco.  No  rate  Increases  sre  provided  in  tiie 
ease  of  the  retail  excises,  the  exdsss  on 
transportation  and  conuntinicatlon.  or  the 
admission  taxes. 

Defense  Production  Act  amendments  of  1951 
{Public  Law  9$;  spprotwd  Jnlf  31.  1951) 
In  UUs  maasore  the  B^ty -second  Ooo- 
gr«B8  extends  (to  June  30.  1952)  and  amends 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  which 
seU  up  the  basic  machinery  for  the  economic 
ny>t>in^itiogi,  inflation  control,  and  defense 
productlcm  assistance.    Among  other  things. 
the    new    act    bans    Urestock    slaughtering 
quotas,  provides  for  import  controls  on  fats 
and  oils,  grants  authority  for  price  roll  tracks 
and  roll  forwards,  relaxes  reUil  credit  con- 
trols on  automobiles,  continues  Federal  rent 
control,  and  seU  up  an  independent  Small 
Defense   Plants   Administration.     Although 
the  President  signed  the  blU   Into  Uw.  be 
declared  that  he  would  have  vetoed  the  act 
if  It  had  contained  only  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  inflation.    He  requssted  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  liTsatock,  iiport  control,  and 
price  celllnj  provlakms,  '.ut  the  first  session 
of    the    Democrat-controued   Eighty  ssocod 
Ooogress  failed  to  take  final  action  on  bis 
re(|uest. 


Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  {PubUc  Law  9: 
approved  March  23, 19S1) 

In  order  to  eliminate  excess  profits  on  de- 
fense productloQ.  PuUlc  Law  9  prorides  for 
imsgiNlslkiii  of  defense  cuuttaets  and  snb- 
euutracts  which  exceed  a  total  at  »g0.000 
for  any  one  contractor  within  one  flaeal  fear. 
To  administer  these  ptoceadiiiji  the  law  also 
establishes,  as  an  independent  agucy  in  the 
executive  iiranch.  a  renegotlatkm  hoard  of 
five  members  to  be  appcrtnted  hy  the  Presi- 
dsnt,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  tbe  Senate. 


E  bond  interest  (PwWur  Law  12; 
March  2€.  1951 ) 

Authoriaes  indlvldtial  owners  of  series  E 
savings  bcmds  to  retain  the  saas  after  ma- 
turity and  to  recede  Interest  on  sodi  matu- 
rity values  for  a  further  period  not  to  exceed 
10  years.  ^ 

Met^imtions  of  exporU  {^W^  '••v  ^^'' 
^  approved  May  IS.'WSl ) 

This  legislation  continues  authority  for  the 
ttgulstlon  of  exports  tmtil  June  30,  196S. 

Export-; tnport  Bank  {Public  Law  158: 

approved  October  3,  1951) 
Increases  the  borrowtng  and  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Bsport-lmpart  Bank  by  $1,000.- 
000,000  and  extends  the  life  of  the  bank  for 
five  additional  years,  untn  June  30.  1958. 
Defense  contract  financing  (Public  Law  3C: 
approved  May  15.  1951 
This  act  seeks  to  encourage  the  fl  naming 
of  defense  contracts  by  banks  anJ  otlMr  fi- 
nancial institutions  by  amending  the  Assign- 
ment of  ClaliAs  Act  relating,  among  other 
things,  to  recovery  or  eM-off  by  the  Ooeem- 
ment  against  amoimts  paid  to  banks  as  ss- 


ilfrera/t-«p«r  rts»  insurance  {Public  Law  47: 
■ppi  oaad  g%9*  1*.  19^1) 
Amends  the  Clrtl  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  to  authoriae  the  Secretary  of 
Oomineroe  to  provide  insurance  and  ralnsur- 
anoe  for  civil  and  other  aircraft  against  loss 
or  damage  arising  out  of  war  risks. 

Copper  import  taxes   {PubUe  Law  38: 
approved  Mag  22.  1951) 

Suspends  import  taxes  on  copper  tmtll 
li^bruary  15.  1953.  or  the  end  at  the  national 
emergency. 

Suspension  of  duty  <m  matal  scrap  {PubUc 
Law  6€;  approved  Jmsta  90.  19S1) 
TO  encourage  importation  ot  metal  scrap 
necessary  to  the  dsCasue  program,  this  legis- 
lation conttnnee  to  Mne  SO.  Itlt.  the  Mvper - 
tlon  of  duUes  and  import  taxes  on  such  scrap. 

ccHKBAL  ooviBincxirr 
Readjustment  of  postal  rates  (Public  Law 
233:  approved  October  30.  1951) 
Prxxvides  for  doubling  the  rate  on  the  penny 
post  card.  Increaaing  second-class  rates  90 
percent  over  a  3-ysar  period,  and  raising 
third-class  btilk  mall  minimum  ratee  by  60 
percent.  Ttke  act  alao  establtahss  a  system  of 
staggered  holiday  period  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Size  and  weight  Umitatious  on  parea  post 
maU  {Public  Law  199:  epproced  October 
24.  1951) 

Lowers  the  weight  and  slas  limits  on  parcel 
post  packages  as  follows :  if  mailed  to  the  first 
two  postal  Bonee,  not  more  than  40  pounds 
and  not  more  than  73  Inches  in  length  and 
girth  combined;  and  if  mailed  to  the  third 
through  eighth  aooee,  not  more  thJin  30 
potm<to.  existing  llmttatlons  were  70  pounds 
and  100  inchea. 

Increased  compensation  of  Federal  employees 
{Public  Lass  Ml:  approved  October  24. 
1951) 

Provides  a  10-percent  increase  In  compen- 
sation for  about  1,100,000  Federal  employees, 
including  the  leglslntive  acd  Judicial 
brunches  of  OovefBHNnt.   Minimum,  increase 


Is  set  St  $300  and  nxaximtun  at  $800.    This  U 
the  first  oeer-all  paf  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees since  Wote— brr  1M$. 
Adfusted  compensation  of  postal  rmplopees 

(PubUc   Lam   M>4:   approved    October    24. 

1951) 

Makes  adjtistments  in  the  compensation 
and  grades  of  postal  employees  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  to  remove  certain 
ineqaltlaa  In  salaries  rssnlting  frosa  previous 
flat  tnersMss  in  pay  for  pcetal  worters  Pro- 
Tides  easpiuyiBB  in  the  awtamstlc  grades  with 
a  flat  $400  for  those  on  an  anntial  basis  and 
ao  cenu  an  hoiir  for  those  on  an  hourly  tiasis. 

BOUSntC    AMD    COMMUMIIT     FACnmES 

Defense  Housing  and  Community  PacilUtes 
and  Services  Act  of  1951  {Public  Law  139; 
approBct  September  I,  1951) 

time  limitations  on  basic  authority  leg  de- 
fense housing  aids,  and  authorises  $1,635,- 
000.000  in  Fsdsral  aid  to  housing  In  critical 
In  ordv  to  Insure  that  pri- 

, msy  do  as  vueh  of  liie  job 

ot  tttfimrr  h*^ii««»»g  as  pnerttrht  the  Law  pro- 
vldss  for  relaxation  of  credit  restrictions  and 
other  means  at  enemtfaglng  private  housing 
before  resort  is  bad  to  Government  construi.- 
tlon  and  fln»nring  Of  the  amount  author- 
tasd  $50,000,000  Is  for  Govemment-ccn- 
structed  housing;  $60,000,(XX)  for  community 
facUiUss  and  settloss;  $15,000,000  for  loAns 
to  prefahrteatsd  b-'^'f  builders;  tiO  000- 
000  for  laafl  umilMHnelliei  la  Isolated  areas; 
snd  $l,500vOeO,OW  tor  IHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance on  privately  constructed  hotising. 
BomBtrng  taUef  *n  afisswtri-jraasas-OMsftows 

jleod  dtaMter  emerpeney  {PubMe  Lms  107; 

approved  August  3.  1951) 

Permits  more  liberal  mortgege  insurance 
for  those  bulkBng  low-cost  hones  to  replace 
tla^r  liisnss  lost  in  a  flood  or  other  major 
disaster.  Maximum  mortgage  amount  is 
$7,000.  or  in  hlgh-coet  areas  t^.oOQ.  and  the 
insurance  could  equal  100  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  -*= 

nmaxanaicaL  Avrans 

rroops  to  Europe  {8.  lies.  99:  agreed  to  by 
Senate  April  4. 1951) 

Approves  the  President's  designation  of 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D  Bpcnhower  as 
Sopreme  Allied  Commander.  EuTojie  and  the 
President's  pUns  to  send  four  addltlcmal  di- 
visions of  ground  forces  to  Western  Europe; 
but  declare*  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  grovmd  troops  in  addition  t/j 
the  four  dlvisfcons  should  l>e  sent  under  ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  without 
ftvther  coiigressionaJ  approval. 

The  resolution  ftirther  urged  the  elimina- 
tion of  treaty  restrictions  preventing  Italy 
from  full  particlpati<Mi  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  and  also  urged  the  use  of 
military  and  other  resotu-cee  of  Western  Ger- 
many and  Spain. 

Mutual  Secunty  Act  of  1951  {Public  Law 
165,  approved  October  10.  19^1) 
Congress  authorieed  a  $7,483,400,000  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid  program  for  for- 
eign countries.  Bn^ken  down  by  areas,  the 
provlskm  for  military  aid  is  $5,028,000,000  for 
Europe:  $386,350,000  for  Near  East  and  Africa; 
$535,250,000  for  Asia  and  Pacific;  and  $38,- 
150,0(X)  for  the  American  Republics.  Eco- 
nomic aid  provided  under  the  new  act  U 
$1,022,900,000  for  Europe;  «190.0O0.0O0  for 
Near  bst  and  Africa;  $387,500,000  for  Asia 
and  the  Padflc  (caehidlng  Korea);  $45- 
000.000  for  Korea;  and  $21.250000  lor  the 
American  Republics. 

Fends  for  military  aid  would  be  govern'fd 
by  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949.  The  Defense  Department 
would  determine  the  military  needs  of  t>ene- 
fidary  countries,  but  the  President  would 
apportion  the  funds  In  tl.e  case"'^f  the 
econoCBle  aid.  the  act  aboUsnes  the  Ectf^omtc 
Coopcnttoc  AdmlnMndion  and  translers  its 
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function*  to  a  new  Mutual  Security  Agency, 

wbose  chief  would  ccxirdlnate  the  mllltary- 

and  economJc-ald  proerams.     The  State  De- 

partmnat  would  retain  control  of  the  point  4 

profmn  of  technical  aid  to  underdeveloped 

areas. 

Mutual   Df/ense   Assistance    Control   Act   of 

19S1    {Public  Lav  213;  approved  October 

26,  1951 i 

Provides  for  termination  of  United  States 
military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance  in 
certain  circumstances  where  recipient  coun- 
tries export  military  or  strategic  goods  use- 
ful in  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  to  Soviet  Russia  or  its 
F  ■  .  e.s  Also  provides  for  termination  of 
sv^cL  a:cl  in  the  caae  of  other  materials,  when 
the  Administrator  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration  deems  necessary.  Unlike  the 
Republican  Kem  amendment  which  banned 
aid  to  countries  exporting  war-potential 
goods  to  Communist  countries,  operation  of 
this  act  hinges  upon  the  findings,  deter- 
minations, and  di-scretlon  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. While  the  Kem  amendment  was  still 
the  controlling  law.  the  Democrat  adminis- 
tration nullified  its  Intent  by  malting  blanket 
exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  contained 
therein. 

Terminating  the  state  of  war  betu>€en  the 
United  States  and  Germany  {Public  Law 
181:  approved  October  19,  1951) 

Effective  the  date  of  enactment,  termi- 
nates the  technical  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  The  government  of  Ger- 
many. 

Exiention  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act    (Public   Law   SO;   approved  June    16, 

1951) 

This  meajrure  extends  from  June  12.  1951. 
for  a  further  2-year  period,  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade* 
agreements  The  act  further  provides  for 
detailed  proceedings  by  the  Prcslc'ent  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  for  reports  to 
Congress  In  cases  likely  to  cause  ex  to 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

India  Emergency  Food  Aid  Act  of  1951  (Pub- 
lic Law  48;  approved  June  15.  1951) 

For  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  food 
grains  to  meet  the  emergency  need  resulting 
from  the  flood  and  drought  conditions  in 
India  in  1950.  the  Congress  voted  a  $190,- 
000,000  loan  to  India.  Although  the  Senate 
had  adopted  a  Republican  amendment  to  re- 
quire ECA  authorities  to  get  part  repayment 
in  strategic  materials,  including  monazlte 
sands  and  manganese,  the  conferees  elimi- 
nated the  mandatory  nature  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  act  further  provides  that 
up  to  15,000,000  of  the  repayment  sums  be 
put  Into  a  special  deposit  account  for  an 
exchange  program  of  students  and  techni- 
cians from  the  United  States  and  India. 

Admi-^sion  of  aliens  {Public  Law  14.  approved 
March  28.  1951 

Clarifies  regulations  concerning  admission 
of  certain  aliens  by  distinctions  between  vol- 
tintary  and  involuntary  membership  In  to- 
talitarian parties  The  law  was  made  nec- 
essary by  the  misapplication  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  by  im- 
migration and  natvirallzatlon  authorities 
which  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  all^-ns  not 
Intended   by   Congress  to  be  excluded. 

Displaced  persons  {Public  Law  <>0,  appr^cd 
June  28.  1951; 

Amends  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 
by  extending  certain  provisions  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1951,  and  also  extending  the  termi- 
nal date  for  entry  of  orphans  to  June  30, 
1952. 

UIBOK 

Hailroad  retirement  benefits  {Public  Law  234; 
approved  October  30.  1951) 

--%.  Increase  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
ment  Act,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 


f--^- 


■4lsre; 


Act.  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act, 

NATIONAL   DETZKSS 

Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
{Public  Laic  51;  approved  June  19,  1951) 

To  increase  the  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  otherwise  provide  for  the  national 
defense,  this  act  amends  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1948  by  authorizing  the  Induction 
Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  men  ages  18  Vi 
through  26  for  24  months  of  training,  with 
a  limitation  on  the  Armed  Forces  employed 
m  tile  Selective  Service  System  set  at  5,000,- 
OOC.  Regulations  concerning  enlistments, 
deferments,  exemptions,  and  reemployment 
rights  are  specified.  Establishes  a  National 
Security  Training  Commission  which  will  set 
up  a  plan  to  govern  the  National  Security 
Training  Corps. 

Construction  at  military  and  naval  installa- 
tions (Public  Law  155;  approved  Septem- 
ber 28,  1951) 

Authorizes  a  $5,800,000,000  construction, 
equipment,  and  facilities  program  In  desig- 
nated Army,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  areas,  in- 
cluding research  and  laboratory  centers.  In 
continental  United  States  and  outlying  Ter- 
ritories. 

Naval  vessel  construction  {Public  Law  J; 
approved  March   10,  1951) 

Authorizes  a  Na\-y  ship  conversion  and 
construction  program  aimed  to  Increase  and 
to  modernize  the  Navy,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,700,000,000.  Included  Is  authority  for 
construction  of  a  superaircraft  carrier  simi- 
lar to  the  carrier  United  States  which  had 
received  approval  in  the  Eightieth  Congress 
In  1948.  but  which  the  President  canceled  in 
1849  after  its  construction  had  been  started. 
The  delay  Increased  the  estimated  cost  by 
several  million  dollars.  The  law  also  pro- 
hibits the  disposition  of  naval  vessels  unless 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Servicemen's  insurance  {Public  Law  23; 
approved  April  25,  1951 ) 

Congress  herein  provided  for  a  $10,000 
cost-free  life  Insurance  policy  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  while  they  are  In 
service  with  indemnity  payable  to  immedi- 
ate family  beneficiaries  in  monthly  Install- 
ments over  a  10-year  period.  The  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  was 
amended  to  provide  for  a  new  system  of 
insurance  under  which  servicemen  are  given 
a  chance  to  continue  Government  policies 
after  they  are  discharged  and  providing  in- 
surance for  persons  suffering  from  disabili- 
ties. 

Construction  reserve  funds  {Public  Law  157; 
approved  October  1, 1951 ) 

The  effect  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend  until 
September  30,  1952,  the  time  within  which 
certain  deposits  in  the  construction  reserve 
funds,  established  under  section  511  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  may  be  committed 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  vessels. 

Atomic  Energy  Act  amendments  {Public  Law 
235;  approved  October  30, 1951) 

Allows  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
entfr  Into  arrangements  Involving  commu- 
nication of  certain  restricted  atomic  data 
to  other  nations. 

Air  Force  organization  (Public  Law  ISO; 
approved  September  19,  1951) 
To  Implement  the  National  Sectulty  Act  of 
1947  this  measure  provides  a  statutory  basis 
for  the  Internal  organization  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Increase  in  construction  cost  authority  of 
experimental  submarines  (Public  Law  178; 

approicd  October  16,  1951) 

Amends  existing  authority  for  construc- 
tion of  experimental  submarines  by  Ino^aa- 
Ing  the  authorised  cost  of  constructkm  of 
the  two  vessels  being  built  under  authority 


of  the  act  of  May  16.  1947.  from  |41.0O).00C 
to  $49,000,000. 

TKANSPOSTATTON   AKD  COICMTTIVICATIOM 

construction  of  access  roads  essential  tc  the 
national  defense  (Public  Law  177;  approved 
October  16,  1951) 

Increases  the  amount  available  for  the 
cotistructlon  of  access  roads  certlfietl  i 
es$entlal  to  the  national  defense,  byt  puta 
a  limit  of  $45,000,000  on  the  amotint  au- 
thprlzed. 

Reconstruction  of  flood-damaged  highvayt 
and  bridges  (Public  Law  175;  appr-ived 
October  IS,  1951) 

kncreaaes  by  $10,000,000  the  amount  aTall- 
alae  as  an  emergency  relief  fund  for  the 
refonstruction  of  highways  and  bridges  dam- 
aged by  floods  or  other  catastrophes. 

TTTZRANS 

V^erans'  benefits  (Public  Law  28;  approved 
'  May  11,  1951) 

^ovldes  for  medical,  hospital,  and  doml- 
cilary  care,  burial  benefits,  and  compensa' 
tl0n  or  pension  rights  for  persons  serving 
In;  the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  Jxinv  27, 
19k0.  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  Work! 
wkr  n. 

H^uMng  privileges  for  Korean  war  veterans 
iPublic  Law  214;  approved  October  26, 
9951) 

1 

Extends  to  Korean  war  veterans  hoi;slng 
privileges  granted  to  other  former  seri/ice- 
mtn,  such  as  entitlement  to  loans  undev 
the  GI  bill  and  preference  In  obtaining  cer- 
tain housing. 

Veterans'  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
iPublic  Law  170;  approved  October  11, 
J951) 

t^rovides  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
for  veterans  with  compensable  serrlce-con- 
nacted  disabilities  who  served  on  or  after 
Jtme  27,  1950. 

N^ional  service  life  insurance  (Public  Law 
104;  approved  August  2.  1951) 
trills  law  authorizes  successive  renewals  for 
S-y^ear  periods  of  national  service  life  In- 
st^ance  policies  which  have  not  been  ex- 
cllanged  or  converted  to  a  permanent  plan  of 
Insurance,  on  a  5-year  level  premium  plan,  at 
thie  premium  rate  for  the  then  attained  aga 
and  without  medical  examination,  provided 
thp  required  premiums  are  tendered  prior  to 
exisiration  of  such  term. 

Bension  increase  (Public  Law  149;  became 
law  over  the  President's  veto) 

OvCT  the  objections  of  President  Truman 
the  Congress  enacted  this  measure  to  pro- 
TKle  $120  pension  to  veterans  of  World  Wan 
needing  a  full-time  attendant  because  of 
n4n•^servlce-connected  disablllUes. 
Ai^tomobilies  for  disabled   veterans    (Public 

taw  187;  passed  over  the  President's  veto, 

October  20.  1951) 

The  House  and  Senate  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  act  which  authorlaes  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  pay  up  to  $1,600 
oa  cars  for^  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
Kfrea  fighting  who  lost  one  or  both  feet,  one 
or;  both  hands,  or  their  sight  In  line  of  duty. 

^reble  action  damages  {Public  Law  142; 
approved  September  13, 1951) 

t:stabll8hes  liability  for  treble  damages  an 
thk  part  of  a  seUer  of  property  paid  for  In 
wlole  or  In  part  with  proceeds  of  loan  guar- 
anMed  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratioa 
under  title  m  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
m$nt  Act  when  the  consideration^^^Sikl  as- 
cends the  reasonable  value  of  thA  property 
as  determined  by  a  proper  appraisal'  by  a 
V4-deslgnated  appraiser. 

Purchase  of  veterans'  eooperativi  housing 
piortgages  (Public  Law  243;  mpproved 
October  30.  1951) 

t^iis  law  authorizes  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  enter  Into  advance 
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commitment  contracts  to  purchase  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000  of  securities  issued  to  con- 
struct certain  veterans'  cooperative  bousing. 
If  the  commitments  relate  to  martfacas 
where  the  Federal  Housing  CommiirtoiMr 
issued  either  a  omimltment  to  Insure  or 
a  statement  of  eligibility  prlcu-  to  June  29. 
1951.  A  limitation  of  $3,500,000  U  placed  on 
commitments  in  any  one  State. 

Multiple  sclerosis  {Public  Law  174;  approved 
October  12,  1951) 

Amends  the  Veterans  Regulations  to  pro- 
vide that  multiple  sclerosis  developing  a  10 
percent  or  more  degree  of  disability  within 
2  years  after  separation  from  active  serrtce 
shall  b*  presumed  to  be  servlce-oonnected. 
Treatment  of  veterans  who  develop  psychosis 

(Public   Law    239,    approved    October    30, 

1951) 

Provides  for  hospitalization  and  out- 
patient treatment  of  World  War  II  veterans 
who  develop  an  active  psycboais  within  2 
years  from  the  date  of  separmtlon  from  active 
service. 


Nomination  of  Charles  M.  UFoIlette 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  for  delivery  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  LaPoUette  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

aiATSMKNT  BT   SSWATOa  HUMPHaZT  OK  Nom- 

MATioM  OF  CHAauB  M-  LAFoixsTTa,  OcToaaa 
20.  1951 

I  arise  to  addreaa  myself  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Charles  M.  LaFoUette  as  a  member 
of  the  Subversive  AcUvltles  Control  Board. 
and  In  doing  so  want  to  point  out  that  as 
the  Senate  adjourns  today  It  Is  leaving  his 
nomination  as  an  Important  item  of  un- 
finished bUBlre«.    Mr.  LaFoUette  s  norhlna- 
Ucn  will  expire  with  our  adjournment  today. 
We  have  heard  much  this  week  about  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to    confirm    Presidential    appointments.      I 
point  out.  however,  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  seem  so  outraged   with  the 
fact   that   the  Senate  will  not  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  Mr.  Jeasups  nomina- 
tion are  themselves  prevenUng  the  Senate 
from  acting  on  Mr.  LaPNallette's  nomination. 
Mr.  LaFollette  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1950.    His  nomination  was  sent  to  tlie 
Senate   on   November  27.   1950.   and  resub- 
mitted   to   the    Eighty-second    Congress    on 
February  12.  1951.     His  nomination  has  been 
held  up  for  more  than  8  months  without  any 
li^ATlngs.  reports,  or  any  other  official  infor- 
auttlon  from  the  committee.    I  am  Informed 
that  a  number  of  outstanding  members  of 
the    bar   and   Judiciary   of   Mr.    LaFollette's 
home  State  of  Indiana,  and  In  the  NaUon 
as  a  whole,  have  mrged  his  confirmation  and 
1  Itnow  of  no  recorded  objections  to  his  ccaa- 
firmatlon. 

Mr.  LaPoUette  Is  an  ovtManding  American 
who  served  In  the  United  States  Army  in 
Europe  during  World  War  I.  and  has  been 
active  In  the  American  Legion  In  his  State 
for  many  years.    A  distinguished  lawyer,  he 


has  served  as  a  Republican  member  at  his 
State  legislature,  and  from  1M2  to  1M7  was 
a  Republican  Member  oT  the  Hooaa  o*  Repre- 
sents ttvee  from  the  eighth  district  of  In- 
diana. Ptom  1947  to  1M9  Mr.  LaFoUette 
served  his  country'  in  Oermany.  first  as  the 
deputy  chief  of  oounaal  and  chief  proaacn- 
toT  of  the  Niiremberg  war  crime  trials,  and 
then  as  director  of  the  office  of  miUtary 
government  In  WOrttemberg-Baden. 

I  bad  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted   with   Mr    LaFollette 
return  (rain  Germany  when   be  served   as 
director  d  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
at  a  time  when  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  acting 
as  national  chalnnan  of  that  organisation. 
Mr.  LaFoUette  Is  a  relentless  foe  of  com- 
munism and  has  been  serving  effectively  and 
weU.  first  as  a  member  and  then  as  Acting 
Chalnnan  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.     Mr.  LaFoUetU  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  three- man  panel  of  the  Board, 
conducting  hearings  on  whether  or  not  the 
Communist  Party  Is  an  action  group  wltJi- 
in  the  meaning  of  the  McCarran  Act.     The 
Oommunlst  Party  will  undoubtedly  challenge 
the  legality  of  that  proceeding  and  I  regret 
the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
act  on  Mr.  LaFollette's  nomination  wUl  l>e 
both  a  propaganda  triumph  and  additional 
legal  ammunition  for  the  Communist  Party 
which   seeks  to  discredit  the  Board   as  an 
illegally  constructed  tribunal. 

I  must,  therefore,  rise  to  expraas  my  disap- 
pointment and  my  sharp  dlsagreeoMnt  with 
the  dectslon  of  the  committee  which  pre- 
vents the  Senate  from  passing  on  Mr.  LaFol- 
lette's nomtntitlon. 


Wkat  Do  Yon  Know  About  Price  Controls  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAiiroaMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20. 1951 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  final  Record  an  article  entitled 
"What  Do  You  Know  About  Price  Con- 
trols?" which  appeared  in  the  September 
1951  issue  of  the  Safeway  News,  pub- 
lished at  Oakland.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  Do  You  Know  Aboxtt  Pbicb  CoirraotB? 

One  cent,  in  America,  tent  a  fortune.  It's 
only  one  one-hundredth  of  a  dollar.  That 
isn't  very  much  coin  in  anybody's  language. 
But  you  ask  the  average  housewife  about  the 
value  of  pennies,  and  if  she  manages  the 
family's  •udget.  you'U  hear  her  insist  that 
you've  got  to  watch  the  pennies  if  you  want 
to  bag  the  dollars. 

The  fact  is.  eTcn  in  a  large  bustnaaa  such 
as  Safeway,  a  penny  ia  a  mighty  important 
sum  of  money.  The  average  food  retaUer's 
net  profit  margin  seldom  runs  more  than  a 
cent  or  a  cent-and-one-half  per  doUar  of 
sales.  Last  year,  for  example,  out  of  every 
dollar  tliat  Safeway  took  In  on  sales,  the 
company  made  about  1 4  cents  net  profit. 

Now  consider  tills:  If  the  average  food  re- 
tailer's net  profit  were  wiped  out  entirely — 
less  than  a  couple  of  cents  on  a  doUar — 
there  would  be  little  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
The  point  Is:  It  is  not  the  retailer's  profit 
margin  that  to  raaponsible  for  inflation. 

Moat  food  retailers  are  now  operating  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  of  profit.  Safeway,  for 
instance,  has  been  lo^ng  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  week  because  the  tin- 


reaaonabla  method  ct  Impoalng  price  con- 
trola  la  KMlangvliig  ttoa  normal  profit  mar- 
gin. In  other  words,  under  the  patriotle 
premise  of  fighting  inflation.  OPS  regulatio&a 
are  strangling  tba  aoosKmlc  life  of  many  a 
businaas. 

Because  the  trend  in  price  controls  csn  lead 
to  grave  attuattooB.  Batavay  baa  taken  a 
ltf»d*»»g  part  In  p  oUtlUg  Injostioes.  The 
situation  can  best  be  spotligbted  by  refer- 
ring to  the  company's  artniannual  report, 
yinfl  to  stockboId«TS  on  September  6.  1961. 
This  interim  report  covered  the  first  34  weeks 
of  this  vear  It  showed  aales  were  up — •645.- 
903.975  as  compared  with  •537.993.395  In  1950. 
But.  for  that  34-week  period,  after  adjusting 
for  1951  Federal  lno.>me  taxes.  Safeway"s  net 
earnings  were  $433'7.»74 — which  was  $1380.- 
858  leas  than  In  1B50.  This  In  spite  of  every 
means  accomplished  to  tighten  to  the  bone 
on  operating  expenses. 

"The  decrease  In  net  earnings  shown  for 
the  1951  period."  Safewsjr's  president.  Lingan 
A.  Warren,  stated,  "csn  be  largely  iittrlbuted 
to  the  imposition  of  price  ceilings  early  In 
the  year.  •  •  •  These  celUngs  dlsrcf  ard 
htetcN-lcal  marglna.  methods,  and  practices, 
and  fail  to  protect  tb«  retailer  agaliMt  price 
increases  from  his  stippUers  and  Increased 
wgt  and  other  operating  costs." 

Safeway,  needless  to  say.  is  against  rising 
food  costs,  and  against  Inflation,  lliis  cocn- 
pcny's  sxiccess  through  the  years  has  been 
largely  due  tc  its  constant  aim  to  bring  good 
quality  foods  to  consumers  at  the  low«at  pos- 
sible coat.  But  there  Is  a  growing  tendency. 
amotkg  some  sources  in  this  country,  to  heap 
such  labels  as  "atfj-lntarest  "  or  plain  "un- 
American"  upon  any  firm  that  stands  up  to 
protest  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization. 

Almost  all  p>rice-contro»  regulations  estab- 
UatMid  by  OPS  impose  severe  profit-margin 
squMMB  on  food  retailns.  The  trouble,  at 
laast  •  principal  cavMe  of  the  difficulty.  Uea  in 
attempting  to  set  ceilings  on  the  2,000  to 
3.000  items  sold  in  the  average  grocery  store. 
Any  attempt  to  set  up  uniform  prices 
throughout  the  covmtry.  or  even  throughout 
very  large  reglOBa.  is  Ul-advised.  Custom- 
arily, margins  on  different  food  items  vary 
greatly  from  arc*  to  area.  Cuu  of  meat  pop- 
ular in  New  Totk  Olty.  for  example,  may  seU 
at  discounts  in  Los  Angeles.  Prices  charged 
In  a  town  accessible  by  rail  and  truck  are 
apt  to  be  much  lower  than  prices  in  another 
town  in  the  mountains  reached  only  by 
truck.  * 

Tbe  point  is.  as  mentioned  sbove.  If  the 
celltng  on  retaU  food  items  is  set  a  cent  or 
two  too  low.  this  cent  or  two  Is  tlie  difference 
between  a  normal  proat  and  a  substantial 
loss  for  the  retaUer.  As  an  Ulustratlon:  tbe 
average  seUlng  price  of  food  items  to  around 
SO  cents.  Where  30  centt  may  represent  a 
normal  profit  of  1  percent  on  a  dollar  of  salea. 
29  cents  would  represent  a  loas  of  2  percent 
per  dollar  of  sales,  and  28  cents  would  mean 
a  loss  to  a  retailer  of  5  pMcent  per  dollar 
of  sales.  In  other  words,  for  a  firm  doing 
an  annual  business  running  over  a  billion 
dollars  per  year,  as  to  true  of  Safeway,  tbe 
ftnng  of  all  prices  1  cent  per  Item  too  low. 
means  a  reduction  in  net  profit  of  about 
tSO.000.000.    Sounds  fantastic,  doesn't  It? 

If  you  are  a  retailer  who  to  hurt  by  certain 
price  ceUlngs.  It  Isnt  much  consolation  to  be 
told  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
ceilings  are  fair.  The  cellinga  may  be  com- 
pletely tmfalr  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 
Tet  because  the  theory  of  price  controto  to 
Bttwort  at  checking  t««»ti«»"  and  stabilizing 
the  Nation's  economic  coSMUtlon.  and  to  ac- 
companied by  patriotic  slogans,  one  may 
hesitate  to  criticize  tbe  set-up.  A  favorite 
of  price  control  advocates,  and  seriously  be- 
lieved by  some,  to  the  lU-considered  premise 
thst  there  wlU  be  substantial  benefit  to  con- 
sumers if  profit  margins  of  retailers  are  re- 
duced Thto  Utter  to  political  thinking. 
Congress  never  intended  the  power  given  to 
the  President  over  pjrices  be  used  for  profit 
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sontrol  purpo««.  These  tm  but  k  few  of 
tb«  racts  that  musr  be  acknowledfred  If  one 
is  to  know  the  full  story  about  price  regula- 

UOQ«. 

Price  controls  have  created  many  problems 
In  the  distribution  of  food  supplies.  Re- 
tailers with  the  lowest  ceiUngB  have  bad 
the  harcWst  time  obtalnlrm;  abort  Items. 
Shortages  hare  shown  up  particularly  In 
meats  kCany  types  of  meat  are  short  In 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  summer 
shortage  of  lambs  In  the  East,  the  current 
•iMrtttgs  of  carcass  beef  in  the  Midwe.st.  are 
two  examples  resulting;  from  unreasonable 
cel.Mng  prices.  Where  s  the  meat  gotng — 
there's  plenty  In  evidence  on  lije  hoof— If  It 
isn't  reaching  these  retailers?  No  FBI  train- 
ing ta  naaded  to  trace  the  tons  of  meat  roll- 
Inc  into  gray  or  black  markets.  Something 
stiould  be  done,  obvloualy.  to  revert  the 
courM  of  meat  products  from  Illegal  cbau- 
aels  back  into  legitimate  supply   lanee. 

Thus  much  of  the  solution  to  this  grave 
problem  of  price  ceilings  appears  to  be  in 
the  matter  of  supplies.  At  lesist  this  has 
proved  traditionally  true  In  the  retail  food 
bualnees.  As  long  as  there  are  no  critical 
shortage  of  any  food  items,  competition  be- 
tween retail  grocers  is  kfecn  enough  to  keep 
prteee  in  line.  Anyone  who  has  had  the 
experience  of  trying  to  run  a  grocery  store 
knows  Jttst  how  long  you  can  survive  In  this 
business  Lf  your  prices  are  not  competitive? 

Actually,  and  the  facts  are  on  record:  If 
devotees  of  price  controls  are  hoping  to  curb 
inflation  by  cutting  into  proflt.s.  they're  wast- 
ing valuable  tin.e  in  this  intense!/  competi- 
tive game  of  food  retailing,  where  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  Is  measured  in  terms  of  a  penny 
or  two  of  every  sales  :loUar. 


Drnf  Addtctioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   M.^SSACHUSETTb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
general  leave  granted  to  extend  remarks, 
I  hereby  include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)   Union: 

DHt7G  .\DDICnOH 

Penal  punishment,  including  the  death 
penalty.  Is  Increasingly  advocated  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Illicit  narcotic  traffic 

Why  are  we  so  quick  to  call  for  the  blunt 
clubs  of  imprisonment  and  electrocution 
rather  than  Bocio'cglcal  reasoning?  Surely 
we  can  tise  better  weapons  than  the  Instru- 
mentc  of  brute  force. 

An  examination  of  the  traffic  manlfesta  the 
Immense  falsity  of  the  penai  approach.  Why 
are  there  sellers  of  Illicit  narcotics?  This 
question  must  right! uUy  be  divided;  why  are 
there  the  "higher-up  peddlers."  and  why  the 
"bottom -pushers'?  The  "hlgher-up"  Is 
there  for  the  fantastic  profits.  As  for  the 
pusher,  the  answer  Is  more  complex. 

The  existence  of  the  pusher  points  to 
one  of  the  most  tragic  and  least  understood 
aspects  of  narcotic  addiction.  The  opiate 
addict  becomes  physically  dependent  on  the 
drug;  unleas  his  body  receives  as  great  a 
dosage  as  the  preceding  one.  an  agonizing 
physical  abstinence  "syndrome"  sets  In. 

Contrary  to  opinion.  It  is  not  a  mental 
croTlng.  but  only  this  terrlbu*  physical  neces- 
sity that  motivates  the  petty  crimes  of  the 
9Piate  addict.  Included  in  tbeae  crimes  is 
the  pushing  or  selling  of  narcotics  on  the 


bottom  level.  !.  e.,  directly  to  his  own  fellow 
•ufferer. 

Thus  we  have  the  peddler  who  reaps  the 
fantastic  profits,  and  the  pusher  who  sells 
to  procure  his  own  physically  needed  supply. 
Contrary  to  opinion,  it  is  invariably  the  sick, 
desperate  addict  pusher  who  bears  the  brunt 
of  penal  punishment:  within  the  shrewd 
IrameworY  of  narcotics  distribution  the  non- 
addict  peddler  is  rarely  caught. 

As  for  the  pusher,  the  city  of  New  Tork 
and  other  affected  large  cities  are  pioneering 
and  breaking  into  this  tragic  and  yet  vicious 
cycle,  though  with  less  than  satisfactory  re- 
sults thus  far.  As  for  the  peddler,  we  have 
not  reasonably  answered  the  fantastic  profit 
incentive  that  essentially  creates  him:  we 
must  take  the  profits  out  of  Ulegal  narcotics. 

England  <slnce  1926 1.  E>enmark.  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  countries  which  have  taken 
the  profits  out  of  Illegal  narcotics,  which 
treat  the  addict  as  ill.  and  keep  addiction 
amazingly  low.  England  reports  less  than 
400  citizens  who  are  addicts  in  the  entire 
country.  Forty  thousand  for  otu*  country  is 
considered  a  control  figure,  with  addiction 
out  of  control  today  with  some  40.000  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

Why  can't  we  do  as  well  as  England?  No 
ireaeon  at  all.  Recognized  as  a  physical  and 
mentally  ill  person,  the  addict  is  adminis- 
tered his  drug  by  an  accredited  clinic  and  at 
the  same,  time  offered  every  facility  for  heal- 
ing. This  sociological  approMh  eliminates 
the  profits;  no  profits,  no  peddlers;  no 
peddlers,  no  need  for  penal  punishment. 

Narcotics  addiction  is  an  unnatural,  arti- 
ficial conjuration  out  of  the  ignorance  of  our 
society:  not  with  brute  force,  but  with 
knowledge,  intelligence,  and  compassion  will 
we  eliminate  It.  while  In  the  meantime  fer- 
reting out  and  cracking  down  on  the  higher- 
up  peddlers. 


More  Govenunent  Waste 


'    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

I  or  PKNNST1.VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ex- 
penses mounting  daily  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture throwing  away  money. 

On  bid  invitation  312  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Forest  Service,  northern  region,  for  a 
portable  rock  drill,  the  Syntron  Co.,  of 
Homer  City.  Pa.,  submitted  a  bid  of  $400. 
With  no  explanation  whatsoever  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
accepted  a  bid  of  $545.  While  the 
amount  is  small  indeed,  the  principal  Is 
large  and  shows  bureaucratic  indiffer- 
ence to  careful  expenditures  to  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  Include  a  letter  from  the  Syntron 
Co..  a  copy  of  their  bid,  and  the  letter 
showing  the  bid  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrictilture.  Forest 
Service : 

STirntoN  Co., 
Homer  City.  Pa..  October  10.  1$S1. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satxor, 

House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Buildtng. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
DzA*  John:    We  have  many   classic  ex- 
aniples  daily  of  the  waste  In  our  Oovemment 


'through  carelessness  In  ptirchaslng  and  pi 
praft. 

Of  course  we  all  have  the  habit  of 
glng  our  shoulders  and  saying  pHThat  can  if  e 
do?"  One  small  organization  j  can  do  Iltt&e 
lor  nothing  but  pay  the  exhorbltiant  taxes  ai|d 
liope  that  some  day  the  men  who  are  rjs- 
sponslble  for  the  wasteful  Inefficiency  will  pe 
brought  to  task  and  sensible  men  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  Oovernment  who  will  de- 
mand 100  cents  in  value  for  the  dollar  e^- 
pended.  j 

We  are  attaching  photostatic  copy  of  aa- 
,other  classic  example  of  InelBctency  and 
waste.  I 

Why  any  department  of  our  Govprrunefit 
should  throw  away  |145\is  more  than  we  can 
[understand. 

If  the  machines  differed  from  one  another 
greatly  the  purchasing  agent  would  have  » 
Teason  for  paying  the  higher  price. 

Of  course  the  Warsop  was  the  first  machine 
designed.  It  was  designed  and  manufactured 
In  England.  Whether  or  not  it  Is  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  at  the  presefit 
time  I  cannot  say,  but  It  Is  an  Bnglllh 
machine  in  every  respect,  while  the  Syntrejn 
machine  is  100  percent  an  American  machine 
that  is  designed  on  the  same  principle  l^y 
American  engineers  who  have  improved  the 
machine,  increasing  the  weight  and  the 
power. 

Of  course  we  may  be  prejudiced  in  o<jr 
belief  that  the  Syntron  machine  Is  mu<th 
better  but  we  are  sure  that  there  Isn't  |145 
jmore  value  in  the  Warsop  machine.  Of 
icotjrse  in  the  next  year  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Governmen*  will  probably  buy 
several  hundred  similar  machines  and  9145 
lost  on  each  machine  will  be  enough  to  con- 
sider even  in  these  days  of  easy  Ctovemment 
morals  and  dollars.  T 

Of  course  the  Government  loss  will  only  ie 
86  ",4  percent  of  the  value  of  the  machiie 
•quoted  at  MOO.  I 

!  We  know  that  you  and  a  large  percentage 
pf  our  Petmsylvania  Representatives  are 
fighting  this  type  of  carelesancss  as  hard  as 
pfou  can.  I 

We  don't  like  to  take  up  your  time  or  a4d 
to  your  burden  but  pass  this  along  to  ^ 
added  to  that  growing  pile  of  proof  of  X%9 
carelessness  and  waste  that  Is  making  Jt 
harder  for  our  country. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

Chxtwin  M.  Hukd. 

(Copy  to  Hon.  Jaxn  1.  Van  Zakbt.  Houi© 
of  Representatives,  Hovise  OfBce  Beildtug 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

Schedxile 

(Bid  No.  SlJ-Continned) 


item 
pfo. 


▲rtiete 


Drill,  rock,  port- 
able. gasoJine- 
•offine  driTen. 
eoaiplei«.  and 
la  aoooftiaoev 
with  the  fol- 
Jowiof  gpecifl- 
cations;  f.  o.  b. 
Hamilton, 
MoDt. 


Qoaa- 
tlty 


Unit 


Each.. 


Unit 
prle* 


Amoait 


t400 


$<» 


dja 


Bidder  please  sUte  the  make— Synlroa— «od  mode 
Kn-51— of  the  rock  drill  yoo  propose  to  furnish  ud 
Item  A. 
,  Dwcriptive  literature  covering  ipseiAeatiaos  and 

AstaiM  eat  or  drawini  of  the  anit  ysB  IM«BSM  to  tamMi 
■last  neoompany  your  bid.  i^ 

I       ■PBtanCATIOHS  AND  OKNSIUL  COWUmoNS    i 

It  Is  in  the  intent  of  this  invitation  to 
aecure  a  Ught  weight  portable  gasolini- 
tirlven  rock  driU  for  use  on  trail  main  tenants 
In  remote  areas.  I 

DrlU  furnished  shall  be  the  mantif actureis^ 
latest  model.  \ 

The  unit  desired  shall  be  similar  aiid 
equal  to  the  latest  model  of  Warsop  ro^ 
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drill  as  mantifactured  by  Warsop  Power 
Tools.  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  having  the 
fcllowing  spedficattons : 

Engine:    Two-cycle   gasoline. 

Fuel:    OaaoUne-oil  mixture. 

Tatik  capacity:  One-half  gallon. 

Ignition:  Flywheel  magneto  and  spark 
plug. 

Speed  regulation:  Tvlat  grip  handle  bar 
throttle  control. 

Drill  speed:  Approximately  3  minutes  fwr 
foot  In  granite. 

Capacity  :  8  to  10  foot  depth. 

Engine    speed:    Controlled    by    automatic^ 
governor. 

Starting:  Simple  fre-wheel  crank. 

Weight:  Approximately  90  pounds  to  118 
pounds. 

Height:  3  to  10  Inches  to  37  Inches. 

Drill  sire:  ?»-  by  3>!4-lnch  hexagon— 1  Inch 
by  4  '4  Inches. 

Lubrication:  Automatic,  using  gasoline-oU 
mixture. 

Gasoline:    Standard. 

Bidders  should  carefully  read  the  specifi- 
cations incorporated  in  this  invitation  to 
determine  exactly  what  is  wanted.  If  the 
specifications  or  general  conditions  are  not 
clear,  please  contact  promptly  the  Isstiing 
office  for  Interpretation  or  further  explana- 
tkm. 

UKrrxs  Statis 
DKPABTicurr  or  AcaictTLTuaz, 


Missoula.  Mont..  October  2.  1951 
SrirracH  Co. 

Homer  City,  Pa. 
Gehtlxmen  :     Reference   Is   made   to  3rour 
letter  of  September  28.  1951.  with  regard  to 
our  bid  Invitation  313  for  a  portable  rock 
drill. 

The  successful  bidder  meeting  our  specifi- 
cations on  this  invitation  was  the  Andrews 
Equipment  Service.  Inc..  at  a  bid  price  of 
»545  less  1  percent.  20  days. 

Thank  you  for  yottr  quotation  and  your 
letter  of  inquiry. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  K.  Noel, 
Regional  Supply  Officer. 
By  W.  A.  Bwiwc. 

Acting. 


United  States  Foreign  Policy  Fails  in 
Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESKNTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  British-Egyptian  controversy  is 
further  evidence  that  a  change  in  for- 
eign policy  all  over  the  world  is  liadly 
needed.  Mr.  John  C.  Henry  correctly 
sets  forth  the  situation  that  prevails  in 
the  Middle  East  in  an  article  that  re- 
centl5^  appeftred  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  Oxu"  own  national  security 
is  involved  and  the  American  people 
should  be  fully  informed  of  the  present 
dangers  in  that  part  of  the  world  The 
United  States  has  no  business  pulling 
British  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  in  Egypt. 
However  with  Mr.  Acbeson  as  Secretary 
of  State  we  can  hanjly  expect  less,    I  am 


Including  Mr.  Henry's  article  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

New  SAMOSTOaM  Ovxa  Strxa  Csmal — ANUO- 
EcTTTiAir  CownoTEasT  Oiclt  Ohx  or  Srv- 
KMJLL  lascxs  Cacsinc  Stkaut  EMeraiOBATTON 
or  WBsmuf  PosmoK  nt  thx  Middlz  East 

(By  John  C.  Hem^) 
AnothCT  sandstorm  la  reaUy  beginning  to 
swlri  in  the  Middle  East — this  time  over  the 
narrow  waters  of  the  Sues  Canal. 

In  many  respects  there  are  close  parallels 
between  the  Anglo- Egyptian  controversy,  in- 
volving both  the  Suss  and  the  Sudan,  and 
the  seven!  other  Issues  which  have   been 
causing  a  steady   deterioration   of    western 
position  In  a  vital  part  of  the  world.   Through 
more  than  a  century  of  its  history  as  a  groat 
world  power   the  Brtttsh  Empire  recognized 
the  Ihiportance  of  the  Middle  last,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Egypt  and  the  Sues  area,  as  a 
link  in  its  command  chain  around  the  glooe. 
Through  most   of  those  years  Brltidn  had 
both  prestige  and  power  to  support  Its  poli- 
cies— and  even  though  these  were  not  uni- 
formly popular  influences  between  the  two 
World  Wars  they  were  adequate  to  mainr^i 
political,  military,  and  economic  dominance 
in  the  critical  zones.    World  War  II  and  the 
succeeding  years  have  brotight  some  changes. 
Quite  understandably.  Egypt  has  been  the 
jjroudest  of  the  Middle  East  countries.     Out 
of  an  ancient  history  that  had  its  form  of 
genuine   glory  the  cotmtry  has   made   sub- 
stantial progress  in  modemiHag  its  economy 
and  its  politics.     It  considers  itself  the  lead- 
er ''""^'■'e  tbe  Middle  East  nations  and  it  Is 
correapoandingly  sensitive  in  its  relationship 
with   foreign    powers.     When    British    tanks 
were  driven  to  the  very  doors  of  King  Farouk's 
palace  early  in  World  War  n  to  force  him  to 
accept  a  government  more  amenable  to  Brit- 
ish discipline  a  malignant  wound  that  has 
not   yet  healed  was  inflicted  upon  Egyptian 
pride.     Whether  or  not  there  was  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  gaining  the  desired  coopera- 
tion at  the  time  is  an  academic  question  to- 
day 

While  Farouk  was  quoted  then  as  warning 
the  British  that  they  would  some  day  regret 
their  action  it  would  be  an  oversimplifica- 
tion to  trace  all  of  today's  troubles,  either 
British  or  western,  to  this  single  incident. 
The  overall  colonial  policies  of  both  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French  had  been  effectively  cre- 
ating a  reservoir  of  Ul  wUl  toward  European 
domination  in  the  Middle  East.  Neither 
power  showed  a  willingness  to  recognize  the 
local  urgings  for  independence  and  equality 
which  are  part  of  true  soverslgiity.  (Hvferring 
too  often  to  speak  of  nattonaUsm  and  xeno- 
phobia as  If  tbey  were  dlaeuM  which  could 
be  safely  disregarded  or  perhaps  treated  by 
the  nineteenth  century  prescription  of  a 
whiff  of  grapeshot. 

In  this  background  the  United  States  has 
likewise  failed  to  exercise  a  cons'iructive  in- 
fluence. When  the  Palestine  issue  came  to 
a  head  in  the  postwar  years  it  was  American 
policy  for  the  most  port  that  was  imposed 
upon  western  behavior  and  the  result  was 
creation  of  a  new  antagonism  and  dlsilludon- 
ment  of  the  Arab  nations  toward  the  West. 
On  most  other  issues  we  chose  to  let  the 
British  exercise  first  responsibility. 

Actually,  aside  from  the  purely  military 
significance  of  the  Suez  defense,  there  is  a 
broad  ground  of  common  Interest  between 
the  west  and  tiks  middle-eastern  powers. 
ComnnaalBSB  4ess  sot  come  naturally  to  the 
Moslems,  despite  the  social  unrest  which 
fastens  Itself  so  easily  upon  areas  of  low- 
living  standards.  There  are  bonds  of  com- 
merce and  of  culture  between  the  non-Com- 
munist world  amd  the  Moslem  world,  stronger 
as  they  apply  to  Britain  than  to  any  other 
country  of  the  western  bloc. 

The  Egyptians  are  well  awars,  from  his- 
tory, that  thsy  cannot  stand  aslds  in  any 


world  conflict  If  such  a  conflict  develops, 
or.  more  appropriately,  if  it  Is  to  change 
from  the  cold  to  the  hot  sta?e.  it  Is  unlikely 
that  they  would  make  a  free  choice  to  join 
with  the  Communist  cause.  For  nuinths 
past  they  have  awaited  invitatioa  to  )oln 
with  the  North  Atlantic  powers  in  some 
form  of  regional  security  pact  and  the  pres- 
ent Pour  Power — American.  British.  Freorh, 
and  Turkish — deliberations  at  Anicara  are  ex- 
pected to  develop  a  framework  for  such 
participation. 

WhUe  Wednesday's  proposal  of  the  Nabas 
government  for  atarogatiOB  at  the  Anglo- 
^Tptlan  Treaty  may  mam  talAy  timed  and 
rwninous  to  the  West.  It  makea  even  more 
compelling  the  urgency  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  this  issue — as  against  a  recourse 
to  force — and  the  construction  of  a  new  for- 
mula of  partnership  which  coiUd  strengthen 
rather  than  destroy  the  fabric  of  security. 


"In  the  Darkness  Before  Dawn  Almost 
Any  Morning  You  May  Hear  the  Roar 
of  a  B-50's  14,000  Horsepower  as  It 
Strains  To  Get  Off  the  Groand  With  a 
Load  of  Live  Practice  Bombs'* — How- 
ard Norton.  London  Correspoadcnt, 
BaltiiDore  Morning  Sub 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKiN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  well  re- 
member how  much  I  was  impressed  by  a 
short  address  to  this  House  made  by 
VicToa  L.  ANFtrso.  in  which  he  declared : 


It  was  indeed  heartening  to  read  Just  how 
effectively  our  Air  Force  is  on  the  forefront 
of  the  fighting  lines  throughout  the  world. 
readied  as  far  as  Is  possible  for  every  emer- 
gency, not  alone  hers  at  home,  but  abroad 
as  well. 

Pilots,  navigators,  bombardiers,  air  and 
ground  crews  are  drilled  relentlessly  in  their 
Jobs. 

In  writing  of  these  matters.  Benjamin 
Welles,  special  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  declared:  "In  case  of  war, 
the  United  States  air  fleets  could  be  in  action 
in  a  mere  matter  of  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  was  spoken 
with  respect  to  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  on  May  10  last. 
In  discuKiog  the  same  subject  to  which 
Congreasman  Axruso  addressed  himself, 
Mr.  Howard  Norton,  chief  of  the  London 
bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Moi-ning  Sun, 
in  writing  of  the  United  States  Air 
Forces  now  in  England,  declared: 

Here  in  England  are  the  ba-^es  and  the 
B-30  bombers  are  the  planes  that  would 
start  delivering  death  and  destruction  to  the 
enemy  within  minutes  if  war  comes. 

Etwt  Member  of  this  House  and 
Americans  everywhere  will  thrill  at  the 
good  news  telegraphed  from  London 
with  respect  to  the  accomplishments  and 
exploits  of  our  B-50s:  15.000  to  30.000 
feet  in  the  skies  on  flights  that  take  them 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  two  round  trips 
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to  lioaeov  from  tbelr  teyltah 
even  furttier. 

Iff.  l^peikker.  in  order  that  Members 
of  both  nottm  may  bftve  an  opportxinity 
ef  leamlnt  of  hem  our  own  country  here 
at  home  Is  defexKled  by  our  Air  Forces 
flying  the  sky  over  England.  I  ask  unani- 
mom  cmisent  to  extokl  my  raaarks  and 
IndDde  QMsrein  the  article  writtMi  bgr 
Howard  lloricm  of  the  London  lioreaa 
of  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun.  entitled 
**QI  Bombers  and  Their  Flytng  Oas  Sta- 


Tbat  article  read^  as  follows: 

W«  Watch— ai 
flTwe  Gas  Suxtoam 

(Tills  is  the  second  of  s  series  on  Amerlcmn 
•ir  bases  In  Engtswl.    Tbe  sa 
pistsd  before  Mr.  Mortoo  bc^sa  fata 
coTcrftge  of  tbe  British  election  campsign.) 

(By  Dowd  Norton) 
.  Loswow. — When    you    pass    throiigh    the 
gsiss  <tf  any  ct  ttaa  Ava  big  American  btxabet 
bales  In  Kngiand.  you're  Ln  the  war  zone. 

Theaa  ax9  tti*  bases — and  the  B-60  bomb- 
ers bere  are  the  planes  that  would  start 
delivering  death  and  destruction  to  the  en- 
emy within  ntinutes  if  war  came. 

OOclally.  the  45  to  50  big  silver  bombers 
and  their  crews  that  are  In  »»*tf**'"*  how 
■re  here  lor  3  months  ol  training  imdar  the 
strtfagle  air  commaad  roCatton  program. 

Actually,  It  amoants  to  S-ssontlis*  duty  In 
America's  first  line  of  defense. 

VWMDI  TKRT   S'f  URTTT   BliUtnT 

A  Ught  security  blan);et  covws  all  their 
nownenta. 

Oona  of  ttaa  Thtrty-neeond  Antiaircraft 
BkigMla — manned  24  hours  a  day — ^ard  each 
of  the  fields 

A  tlgfat-llpped.  xmsmiling  American  se- 
«Wtty  guard,  with  a  rifle  slung  a:roes  his 
abaaiaer.  stops  you  50  feet  away  {rom  any 
of  tbe  airplanes. 

Sven  the  commanding  general  has  got  to 
halt  and  dig  out  his  identity  card,  and  let 
the  sentry  read  it  over  and  compare  the 
picture  with  the  general's  face.  Otherwise, 
hs  geu  no  closer  to  the  bomber. 

In  the  darkneas  before  daiwn  almost  any 
■>Bsiai>4  you  may  bear  the  road  of  a  B-50's 
144)Q0-boraspower  as  It  strains  to  get  off  ths 
ground  with  a  load  of  live  practice  bombs. 

When  it  returns — anything  from  17  to  2S 
hours  later — its  bomb  bays  are  empty,  and 
its  crew  heavy-eyed  r-lth  fatigue. 

In  the  intervening  hours,  these  American 
boys  have  fought  simulated  midair  battles 
with  camera  guns,  dueling  with  the  best 
fighter  pilots  tbe  Boyal  Air  Force  and  the 
American  bases  can  send  up. 

They  havD  dropped  thousands  ct  pounds 
of  explosives  on  Helgoland  or  possibly  (» 
targets  la  the  marshy  laglon  of  BMt  Anglls 
known  aa  the  Wash. 

KTrraLnrc  htcr  ik  ths  skt 

They  have  pinpointed  by  radar  vital  fac- 
%iries  deep  in  the  heart  of  ona  or  awrs  Ing' 
Bsh  cities,  and  theoretically  daatroysj  them. 

They  have  made  rendaiivous  with  other 
B~50  s  to  practice  formation  radar  attacka 
and  formation  gunnery. 

They  have  made  a  solo  attack  on  at  leasl 
one  Strang*  target. 

They  have  worlted  out  a  problem  In  celes- 
tial navigation. 

And  somew here— 15,000  to  30.000  feet  in 
the  sky— thsy  have  met  a  lumbering  B-2fi 
plane  and  taken  aboard  poaslbly  as 
as  4.000  gallons  of  gasoline  In  a  matter 
of  Minutes. 

While  all  this  Is  going  on.  tbey  may  have 
flown  5.000  miles-  the  equivalent  of  neariy 


two  round  trips  to  Moscow  from  tbeir  Sn^ilsh 
bases — or  even  farther. 

It  is  all  a  deadly  serious  buslnan. 

But  at  the  same  time,  to  the  crewmen.  It 
is  also  somsthing  of  a  game. 

TlM  Strateeic  Air  Command  scores  iind 
rates  its  bomber  wln^i  according  to  their 
efficiency.  liJce  the  teams  of  a  baseball  league. 

And  each  wing,  in  ttun.  scores  and  rates 
lis  bomber  crews. 

At  the  end  of  each  numth  the  scores  ar* 
totaled  up,  and  the  leading  crews  get  tempo- 
rjuy  ^xx  promotions — which  mean  more  pay 
and  privileges.  They  keep  their  promotions 
sa  long  as  thsy  kasp  their  proficiency. 

AauvB  siaifm)  ros  battlz 

J  When  a  wing  (45  to  50)  o'  B-50  bombers 
lues  to  England  for  temporary  duty  it  comes 
oiver  stripped  for  battle. 

]  All  the  supporting  personnel— clerlLa.  coc;u, 
amd  the  like — are  left  behind.  And  in  their 
place  it  brings  all  the  spare  parts  and  equip- 
ipent  it  would  need  if  it  had  to  keep  going 
90  days  with  no  further  contact  with  rear 
tjases  of  supply. 

'  All  this  is  packed  into  what  th*  Air  Force 
calls  a  fiy-away  kit — a  big  altmxlnum  con- 
tfdner  built  to  hold  the  exact  number  of 
spares  which  experience  has  shown  the  aver- 
sjge  B-50  will  need  in  a  90-day  period. 

One  kit  goes  into  each  piaxie.  So  all  the 
crews  need  when  they  get  here  are  a  place 
tp  live  and  eat,  runways  to  fly  from,  and 
s^tops  where  the  maintenance  work  can  be 
dona. 

I  THAT'S   CXKSBAI.    JOHNSON  S   JOB 

I  To  provide  these  and  keep  them  runntr.g 
is  the  mlaslon  of  IfaJ.  Gen.  Leon  W.  Johnson's 
Third  Air  Force  in  England. 

And  well  over  half  the  more  than  20.000 
Americans  In  uniform  in  England  today  are 
building  or  maintaining  such  bases  tinder 
Jjotanson's  command. 

During  their  3  months  at  these  bases,  the 
homber  crews  live  together  under  wartime 
conditions. 

There  is  no  more  driving  home  to  dinner 
With  the  family  as  they  do  at  their  Ameri- 
can bases.  They  get  to  know  each  other 
Ultimately.  Miaflts  are  spotted  and  weeded 
out.  for  the  sake  of  the  team. 

I  KNGUSK  PE01»LI  AND  WXATHXB 

,  They  get  to  know  the  English  people  and — 
more  important  to  them — the  grigUsh  weath- 
er, and  the  kind  of  clothing  and  navigation 
it  takes  to  beat  it. 

.Mostly,  they  live  in  prefabricated  huts  or 
Iflssen  huts  bxillt  during  the  war.  These 
aire  all  right  In  the  summer,  but  can  be  pretty 
damp  and  miserable  in  wintertime. 

At  this  moment,  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Is  operating  five  of  these  bomber  fields 
In  England.  All  are  former  RAP  fields  made 
over  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  B-60'8.  And 
a(ll  are  in  Bas^^  Anglia. 

;  Three  of  the  five  are  being  used  by  the 

rotating  wings  of  B-50's;  the  fields  at  Bass- 

ingboizrn.    In    Cambridgeshire;     Wyton,     in 

Buntlngtonshlre,  and  Mlldenhall.  In  Suffolk. 

nFTsaif  TO  iwnrrt  at  kach  baJs  now 

Fifteen  to  twenty  bombers  are  now  sta- 
tioned at  each  of  these,  though,  in  emer- 
glcncy,  the  bases  could  handle  many  more. 

One  of  the  biggest  of  the  fields — Scul- 
thorpe.  in  Norfolk— is  being  used  by  a  squad- 
ron of  RB-45  foin--Jet  reconnaissance  planes. 

And  the  fifth,  and  biggest,  of  the  ijroup — 
Lakanheatb.  la  SuKolk- was  given  over  last 
ipoath  to  the  Beeood  Air  Refueling  Squsdron. 
a  group  of  ao  strlppad-down  B-20'8  technl- 
cally  known  aa  KB-giP  tankers. 

That  this  tanker  Osat  gets  the  biggest  and 
best  of  the  bases  now  operating  reflects  the 
importance  the  Air  Force  attachea  to  this 
relatively  new  type  of  aircraft. 
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Midair  refueling  gets  top  priority 
%«inlnc  Items  in  England 

I  The  KB-29P  looks  Uka  a  flying  ecorpton. 

'.  An  18-foot  boom  )Qt>  oat  firom  lt>  tall  Uloe 
1   scorpion's  stinger.    But  there  Is  no  sting 

I  eft  in  the  tanker  planes.    Tbey  have  no  gui|s 

I I  all.  and  every  other  weighty  gadget  th4t 
4  an  be  spared  has  been  removed. 
j  In  tbe  bomb  bays.  Instead  of  bombe. 
•ulglng  nylon  gaaoUna  tanks,  capable 
aarrylxtg  more  gaaattna  thaa  the  Air  Fotq 
Wculd  like  to  have  published. 
;  One  of  these  strange -looking  planes 
gently  flew  for  19  hours  and  still  was  able  ijo 
transfer  2.000  gallons  of  gasoline  to  another 
ilane  somewhere  along  the  route  and  keep  a 
#afe  margin  in  its  own  tanks. 

STAMINA  or   MXM   ONLT  ISMTT  I 

.  It  is  routine  for  them  to  fly  5  hours,  tbc^ 
transfer  up  to  8.000  gallons,  and  turn  aroun^ 
and  fly  5  hotirs  back  to  base. 

Flying    as    long-distance    reconnalaaan^e 
f  lanes  they  can  stay  in  the  air  without  re- 
fueling for  35  to  37  hours,  or  even  longer  d< 
l^ending  upon  their  speed. 

"With  these  flying  gas  stations  to  help  _^. 
the  only  limit  on  the  distance  a  bomber  cs0i 
fly  now  is  the  stamina  of  the  men,  '  said  oi 
B-M  skipper. 

"It's   the   biggest   thing   that's    hap 
tince  the  development  of  jet  power." 

MXir  VBOM  MAXTLANI]  TBKZX 

Men   from   Maryland    are    uiatMieil    .. 
every  base  that  the  Air  Force  ha*  la  Kaglani 

At  Lakenheatb,  helping  to  keep  the  vlt|_ 
tanker  fleet  flying,  is  Corp.  Emory  Earl  Fraxl- 
tum.  son  of  Mrs.  Latira  C.  Frantum,  of  Aa- 
tiapolis.  I 

Frantum  Is  a  reciprocating  engine 
ehanic,  and  Is  a  member  of  what   the   _ 
^orce  calls  the  permanent  party — the  groi 
tt  1.500  to  2,000  Third  Air  Force  men  who 
liere  for  periods  of  2  to  3  years  to  keep  the 
Iwises  running.  | 

Lakenheath's  public-information  office  |s 
telng  ixm  by  another  Marylander— Sttf 
Bgt.  John  F.  Shilling,  of  604  Braun  Aven\^, 

Pagerstown. 

Sergeant  Shilling  arrived  In  June  for  a  i- 
^ear  tour  of  duty. 

Pfc  Samuel  E.  GaUoway.  19.  son  of  Mr.  ax  d 
■^.  Samuel  Galloway,  of  Arnold,  Md..  h»s 

en  serving  in  the  air  police  on  Lakenheaiftx 
base  for  10  months. 

A  former  Navy  man,  Galloway  Is  now 
thorougtUy  sold  on  the  Air  Force — mainly. 
he  says,  beca\ise  he  gets  a  chance  to  indulge 
In  his  favorite  pastime,  football. 

Serving  with  him  on  the  Lakenheath  air 
police  force  is  Pfc  Melvln  D.  Howard,  30.  Af 
Annapolts.  | 

At  Bassingboum  bomber  base  is  Sgt.  Doii- 

Ed  C.  Myers,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wtlliala 
enry  My«s,  of  Si  South  Frankllntowji 
oad,  Baltimore. 


irriSS  HAS  ENGLISH  WTTl 

An  Air  Force  automotive  supply  speciali^, 
Hyers  married  an  English  girl— Rosina  Pozzp.' 
pt  RlchmozKl,  Surrey — after  he  arrived  twte 
tn  April  1940.  | 

And  in  August  their  first  child  wm  borh. 
a  daughter.  Sharlten.  j 

"It's  O.  K.  Uvlng  over  here  when  you  doi^ 
have  to  eat  off  the  British  food  ration,"  sa|s 
Myers.  "But  I  think  my  wife  will  be  pretty 
liappy  to  go  to  the  States.  Ton  can  tell  the 
folks  I  may  be  bringing  the  family  home 
next  March.'* 

Myers  and  hia  wife— like  all  Amertcao 
•ervlce  people  in  Bni^and — have  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  their  groceries  and  meats  at 
the  Air  Force  coounlssary  at  the  beee. 

Tbey  live  in  an  «»<gMfh  house  in  Boyafeoi  ^ 
a  town  near  the  base. 
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*^aa  can  take  it  tram  me."  says 
"these  B&ffllah  bousse  Just  aren't  made  to 
f^t  any  heat  tn  the  wlrter.  But  that's  tbe 
nice  part  about  having  an  BngU.sh  wife.  She 
doesn't  notice  kt." 

Atao  et  Besalngboum  is  Pfc  Robert  ▼. 
Stoekett.  U.  en  air  policeman  and  son  of 
Mrs.  Helen  atockctt,  ef  DaTlK>irrille,  Md. 

At  Wytesi  boiler  bsae  la  Pfc  Hsrry  Gray. 
20.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaeph  S.  Grey,  of 
4211  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Mount  Bahstsr, 
Md. 

^ M  eecurtty  gttard  to  watch  the 

■t  mlgki.  Gray  has  to  spend  most  of 
bis  daylight  boors  "in  the  sack." 

"It  sore  cuts  into  my  sodai  life,"  he  ecm- 
ments. 

One  of  the  stars  of  the  track  team  at  Wy- 
ton  is  Pfc  David  Jackaon.  19.  of  615  Fourth 

Be   ta   the  son  of 

JSCXaoW  TSXBB  VT  OOCXXT 

Jackson  won  the  880-yard  run  in  the  base 

track  meet,   but   when  the  American   team 

came  up  against  the  Peterborough  Athletic 

Club  "the  best  I  could  do  was  fourth,"  he 

jfi^-^^nr,  has  taken  up  cricket  ainoe  be 
^—mj  to  England  Last  Novemlier.  and  be  now 
holds  down  a  spot  as   fielder   on   the  base 


"We  get  licked  every  time   we  pUy."  he 
grins.    "But  that's  all  right,  becaoee  every 

timo  the  English  get  up  a  softball  team,  we 
lick  the  bell  out  of  them." 


Air  Mail  Subsidy  Separatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 


or  OHIO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF 


ATIVES 


Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  1951  President  Truman  repeat- 
ed his  recommendation  tbat  the  hidden 
airline  subsidies  be  separated  from  so- 
called  mail  pay : 

In  addltton  to  the  nearly  taOO.000,000  ttat 
will  be  spent  in  1952  for  aviation  faclUUea 
and  services,  the  Government  will  spend  a 
ntet^rtlal  amount  in  subsidies  to  the  alr- 
ii«f  f  iftt  oi^h  mall  payments.  Federal  fi- 
nancial aaststance  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
the  industry^  rapid  ETowth.  and  should  be 
continued  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
sound  development  of  dvll  aviation.  The 
method  af  paying  this  subsidy  should  be 
cb-^nged,  however.  In  order  to  provide  the 
public  with  full  Information  as  to  its  cost. 
At  present,  the  sirline  subsidy  is  merged  with 
compensation  for  the  coat  of  handling  mall 
and  included  In  postal  expenditures.  Theae 
two  elements  should  be  separated,  and  the 
subsidy  portion  paid  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  /rom  funds  appropriated  specifically 
for  that  ptirpoee  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  this  sep- 
aration. (Extract  from  message  of  the 
President  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
United  States  budget  for  fiscal  year  1952, 
January  15,  1961  ) 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Poreign  Commerce,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chainnan.  reported  out  a 
mj  tffectlve  bill  to  separate  subsidies 
from  air-mail  pay. 
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I  uz^e  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
the  IS-page  report  which  accompanied 
the  bill.  House  Report  3041,  of  the 
Eifhty-first  Con<nTss.  second  session. 
That  report  will  present  a  soiind  anal- 
ysis of  the  issues  involved. 

Our  committee  bin.  with  amendments, 
passed  the  Hmise  unanimously  but  be- 
cause the  Senate  did  not  act  oo  it.  prior 
to  ttaaopiration  of  the  Kiditgr-llnt  Oon- 
gresB.  the  House  must  now  act  acaln. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Commerce  will  stand  by  the  sound  prin- 
ciples m  last  year's  committee  report, 
and  report  favorably  again  the  same 
Straoir  WU  which  was  reported  last  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  amended 
Senate  version  meets  the  standards  in 
President  Truman's  recommendation. 
Nor  does  it  meet  the  standards  set  forth 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  biparti- 
san Hoover  Commission,  of  the  A.  P.  of 
L.  and  CIO,  of  the  taxpayer,  veterans, 
and  other  pubUc -spirited  groups  ?who 
have  frequently  advocated  this  reform 
before  our  committee. 

This  point  is  elaborated  in  an  edi- 
torial, October  14, 1951.  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun  which  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  the 
Rxcou)  at  this  point. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  our  committee 
will  repeat  its  action  of  last  year,  and 
report  favorably  H.  R.  508  or  H.  R.  190. 
and  that  the  House  will  approve  a  really 
effective  separation  bill. 

We  would  thus  be  adding  something  of 
almost  monumental  value  to  the  statute 
books. 

The  editorial  follows: 

AM  UHBATiarACTOBT  AlkUHl  STTBaiBT  Bttt 

Tbe  Intent  of  Senate  bill  436  recently 
psnnrrl  by  the  Senate  on  voice  vote  was  to 
separate  airline  subsidy  from  pay  for  carry- 
ing the  malls  in  both  the  domestic  and  the 
luteroatlQaal  field.  With  mall  pay  aiMI  rab. 
sidy  doled  out  at  present  in  one  coaglomarata 
mum  by  the  Post  OOkx  Department  it  la  im- 
possible for  the  ta^Myer  to  discover  Just  bow 
hilt  airmail  dollar  Is  divided. 

The  biU  prtf*'*  by  the  Senate  proeldM 
that  domestic  subsidies  be  determined  Mpa« 
rately  from  mail  pay  and  that  they  be  paid 
separately  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
The  bill  sets  a  scale  of  rates  for  domestic  air- 
mail payments  to  take  effect  next  July  and 
authorlaee  the  CAB  in  future  to  adjust  rates 
and  standards  of  compensation  without  ad- 
ditional legislation.  Though  these  standarde 
ace  aoaaswhat  clouded  by  national  defense 
caDaldcratlons  the  bUl  does  stste  that  the 
mere  existence  of  an  alrUne  certificate  "shall 
not  be  deemed  conclusive"  justification  for 
subsidy. 

From  the  beginning  this  bill  has  been  weak 
on  the  Internationa]  side.  It  is  worse  as 
amended.  The  cost  factor  which  serves  as  a 
guide  In  the  fixing  of  domestic  rates  Is  oom- 
pletely  ignored.  'The  fioor  set  is  the  amount 
paid  to  foreign  carriers  for  handling  the  mail 
and  the  ceiling  provided  is  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  rate  of  $2.86  per  ton  mile.  This. 
as  we  have  i>olsted  out  before,  is  over  three 
times  the  rate  for  a  Ixnniry  passenger  and 
seven  ttmea  the  rate  for  airfreight  and  ex- 

Amendments  to  the  hlB  would  permit  tbe 
International  carriers  to  obtain  Federal  sub- 
sidy contracts  for  periods  up  to  5  years,  with 
the  carrier  to  return  to  the  Government  at 
tiM  end  of  the  contract  one-half  of  any  net 
pcoflt  for  tha  operatkui  In  excess  of  10  per- 


minus  liberal  deduc- 

be     restricted     to 

holding  certificates  as 

These  amendments  by  Senator?  McMahow 
and  licCAaRAj*  are  the  jokers  in  this  Senate 
bUL  Flve-}'ear  contracts  would  dodge  yemrly 
congressional  review  ut  sahaidlr  j  even 
though  the  Bootm ' 


for  It. 
(aaM  the  r(>port| 
should  be 
passed  upon  by  Congreas." 

/iiar>  under  theae  amendments  th:  CAB 
could  conceivably  grant  any  number  of  cer- 
UfleaMd  carrlata.  ft-year  wtatmidj  cootzacta. 
And  Oaagrsss  would  be  oNlgatad.  uiattag  the 
lack  of  annual  review  a  anott  saitmii  out  In 
the  Senate  biU. 

XiiMt  year  ths  Hovaa  passed  a  mveh  tighter 
aaaaaure  to  achieve  separation.  That  waa 
the  Bsaalton- Kennedy  bUl  which  died  in  ths 
Eighty-flzat  Congress.  To  properly  imple- 
ment the  eaparatlon  ides  the  House  Inter- 
state Comaafaa  Oo— Uttw  shfwtil  now  adopt 
last  yaar^  hearlofla  aad  lepart  favorabiy  the 
aaae  Heaelton-KaMMdy  bill  (H.  R  508) 
which  they  approved  last  year. 


Address  by  Hon.  Dewey  Short,  of  Mis- 
souri, at  Lancheon  Meehng  of  Kiwaaif 
Club  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSCtTRI 

ni  THE  HOtTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Octobrr  20.  1951 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarits.  I  include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  me  to 
the  Klwanis  Club  of  New  York  en 
Wednesday,  October  3.  1951: 

(The  president.  Dr.  Arnold  Treitman.  in- 
troduced Mr.  George  I.  Stringf ellow  )  [  Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  STmrwGTKU-ow.  Save  your  applau»s  for 
the  speaker.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  worthy 
of  It. 

Our  speaker  today  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Idasouri  for  almost  a  qu:trcer 
of  a  century.  He  was  educated  at  B.>stan 
University.  Btarvard  University.  Heidelberg 
University,  and  Oxford  University.  I  think 
he  comes  to  us  with  a  good  educational  back- 
ground. I  Laughter.]  Of  course,  the  leeliiig 
]s  not  unanimous  on  Harvard.  |  Laughter.  I 
X  want  to  say  to  you  that  he  is  a  roaring 
T.i4?n  Hs  is  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club  uiid 
a  very  good  memher  he  is. 

Obwkt  SROKt  has  carried  his  district  In 
lOsscuri  when  the  State  haa  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  oppoaing  party.  For 
years  he  was  the  only  Republican  member 
of  the  Missouri  delegation.  People  vote  not 
80  much  for  the  Republican  Party  out  there 
or  the  Democratic  Party,  but  they  vote  for 
the  tviingn  that  Drwrr  Sbobt  stands  fca-.  and 
It  is  the  things  tliat  Dsvrrr  Sboxt  stands  for 
that  made  America  great.  If  we  stand  with 
htm,  we  Will  help  him  keep  America  great. 
and  that  is  our  rssponslblUty.  jrour  retpon- 
slblllty.  and  my  rseponathtllty. 

DxwxT  SHOCr. 

[The  audlenoa  aroae  and  applauded.] 
Congressman  Shost.  My  good  frtead.  Mr. 
Stringfellow,  Mr.  President,  and  membeiv  of 
the  Klwanis  Club  of  New  Tork  City,  It  Is  a 
real  pleasure  and  a  high  hcncr  ta  be  invited 
to  address  your  splendid  ors.-i..-atiQii. 
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ill 


Wben  I  vu  a  UtU*  boy  tn  Um  backwoods 
of  the  OBsrki  tn  aoiith— t  MlMWirU  I  oftan 
read  about  tb»  mv^a  wondcts  of  Um  world, 
and  diula^  tb»  put  tbree  d«cad«a.  It  has  baan 
my  oppanmMf  Mkd  good  fortone  to  han 
seen  fln*  iMMkd  iMMisr  of  tbMB  wcmden  of  tb* 
workt  but  tfaa  kaiger  I  lire  and  the  toon 
wtdely  I  traval  and  the  nK^re  I  study  men 
and  tnatttutiooa.  ttaa  am*  am  I  ccmVlnced 
that  tb«r*  ts  onlj  ooa  wonder  left  In  all  this 
world  and  that  Is  the  United  State*  of 
America.     (Applauat.) 

Bow  mudk  lonfar  we  can  maintain  and 
a^port  tbla  ootrtMMUac  wonder  of  tbe  world 
iwoMtna  to  be  asan.  bat  what  Is  tt.  I  ask  you. 
that  has  eontHtovtsd  to  our  suprttnacy  among 
the  soraralgn  nattons  of  this  world?  There 
are  other  natioos  much  larger  than  owra 
tn  area,  in  acraa^.  geographically  speaking 
Bsuch  vaster,  richer  than  we  are  in  mineral 
deposits,  in  agrlcultursd  output,  and  In  forest 
reaerre*.  Tbey  outnumber  us  as  much  as 
three  or  four  to  one  In  papulation.  It  is 
much  closer  from  New  York  City  to  Lenin- 
grad than  from  Leningrad  to  Vladivostok. 
Tbare  are  millions  of  acres  in  Siberia  that 
have  never  beard  the  sound  of  a  woodman's 
ax.  Thar*  are  rich  and  extensive  mineral 
deposiu  an  over  the  U  S.  S.  R.  China,  of 
course,  outnumbers  us  almost  three  or  fotir 
to  one  in  f>opuiation.  But  neither  geography 
nor  mere  numbers  of  people  is  a  correct  crl- 
tartan  by  which  to  jtxlffe  ttia  tfsatniw  of  s 
nation  w  of  a  people.  Thare  te  not  stranBth 
tn  mar*  brute  force  or  physleal  nwastan. 

Wbat  is  It  then  that  has  made  America 
In  less  than  a  century  and  three-qtiarters  the 
outstanding  Nation  of  all  the  wcR-ld.  and 
what  has  contributed  to  our  supremacy,  not 
only  in  a  material  way  with  all  the  physical 
oocnforts  w*  enjoy,  but  with  the  educational 
opportunities,  the  religious  freedom  and  with 
the  hundred-and'one  better  things  of  life 
which  we  enjoy  daily  more  than  any  other 
people? 

Well.  I  think  the  first  thing  is  our  religlotis 
ttaala.  The  Christian  rfllgton  has  made 
Amarlca  graat  and  supreme  because  the 
architect*  of  our  country,  the  founding 
fathers,  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
p*ndenc*.  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State*,  and  the  BlU  of  RlghU.  were  God- 
fearing men.  They  started  out  by  saying. 
"All  men  are  created  equal:  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alAuiable  rights  •  •  •."  it  was  the  re- 
llgtous  faith  of  Tliomas  JeflTei'son  and  of 
Oaorge  Wsshlngton  during  those  harassing 
and  bitter  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  a  ragtag  army,  half  froaen  and  starved 
at  Valley  Forge.  It  was  Oeorge  Washington 
who  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  snow  Imploring 
the  help  of  divine  providence,  because  he 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  Not  only  Jefferson 
and  Waahlngton.  but  Franklin.  Madison,  and 
other  men  who  set  up  a  new  republic  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  were  Ood-f earing  men. 
We  have  Inherited  the  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian -^Itglon.  and  only  thoae  of  you  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  dark  conti- 
nent and  the  savage  Islands,  where  cannibal- 
ism Is  practlead  and  where  Christianity  is 
not  known,  can  truly  sppreciate  the  faith 
of  our  fathers,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  strength  of  America,  because  It  is  in 
this  spiritual  strength.  In  the**  mcaral  values 
and  ethical  Ideals  that  America  has  been 
mj^de  great  and  Invincible. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
■when  our  country  was  being  torn  astuder. 
Lincoln  fell  on  hu  knees  in  the  White  House. 
He  once  said.  "Often  I  have  been  driven  to 
my  knees  because  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 
My  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  those  around 
me  proTins  InsulBclent  tor  the  day." 

The  Christian  religion  Is  made  up  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  In  the  dignity  of  the  human 
•oul.  who  believe  In  the  worth  of  Individu- 


ality, who  respect  the  personality  of  their 
natghbor*.  That  Is  the  thing,  the  funda- 
mantal  thing  above  all  els*  that  has  made 
America  supreme,  and  our  religious,  spirit- 
ual, social,  political,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional bases  ar*  so  Interwoven  and  inter- 
twined that  It  Is  Impossible  to  discuss  one 
phase  of  our  life  without  thinking  of 
another. 

The  second  thing  that  has  made  America 
supreme  among  the  nations  of  the  world  Is 
our  American  form  of  government.  Along 
with  this  religious  foundation,  we  have  a 
political  foundation,  a  republic,  if  you  please, 
not  a  democracy.  We  have  had  much  loose 
talk  In  recent  years  about  democracy,  but 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution,  the 
bible  of  freedom  and  the  charter  of  liberty. 
were  as  eager  to  avoid  a  democracy  as  they 
were  a  monarchy.  They  knew  that  one  leads 
to  tyranny  and  the  other  ends  In  anarchy. 
They  set  up  a  constitutional,  representative 
democracy,  or  republic,  and  it  seems  strange, 
almost  unbelievable,  that  less  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  men  universally  believed  In  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  wasn't  until 
Washington,  through  his  military  genltis. 
won  our  Independence  from  the  evil  of  a 
foreign  rule,  and  our  forefathers  gathered 
at  old  Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia 
with  young  Alexander  Hamilton  and  aged 
Ben  Franklin,  the  Pinckey  bo3rs.  Madison. 
Bell,  and  the  rest  of  the  signers  of  that 
Immortal  document  that  Washington  re- 
fused the  kingly  crown  and  set  up  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  world  a 
government  of.  by,  and  for  the  people.  In 
order  to  secure  these  Inalienable  rights 
hitherto  unheard  of.  they  established  a  gov- 
ernment that  derives  all  its  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

As  Washington  founded  that  Union.  Lin- 
coln preserved  it.  They  did  not  concentrate 
all  the  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual.  They  did  not  want  to 
concentrate  all  powers  of  Government  In 
the  hands  of  any  group  of  Individuals. 
Rather,  they  wanted  a  dual  form  of  Govern- 
ment— the  Federal  and  the  States,  and  all 
powers  not  expressly  given  In  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  Federal  Government  are  re- 
served to  States  on  local  level,  because  as 
Lincoln  said.  "As  long  as  you  keep  govern- 
ment close  to  the  people.  It  will  be  safe." 
But  when  you  get  government  by  remote 
control,  when  you  get  all  governmental 
powers  concentrated  in  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
in  far-off  Washington,  when  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said.  "When  the  Government  tells 
the  farmer  when  to  reap  and  when  to  soW. 
the  people  will  go  hungry,"  then  government 
becomes  very,  very  dangerous. 

There  Is  no  task  too  difficult  for  the 
American  businessman  to  undertake,  no 
J  battle  too  fierce  for  him  to  fight  as  long  as 
'  he  knows  the  rules  of  the  g^me.  But  when 
you  have  a  set  of  referees  or  umpires  in 
Washington,  bureaucrats  who  were  never 
elected  by  anybody  and  are  not  responsible 
to  anyone  except  the  person  who  appointed 
them,  who  change  the  rules  of  the  game  at 
every  inning,  then  you  dont  know  which 
goal  poet  Is  your  own  and  you  cant  tell  sec- 
ond base  from  home  plate. 

Our  anceeters  set  up  a  republic  form  of 
government,  a  government  of,  by.  and  for 
the  people.  Tour  Government  Is  not  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  R  Is  here  In  New  York. 
It  Is  out  In  Missouri.  It  Is  In  Oshkosh. 
Kokomo.  It  Is  in  every  little  hamlet.  It's 
In  this  room  today.  You  are  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  outside  somewhere.  It  Is 
you,  and  It  is  exactly  what  you  make  It. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  In  recent  years, 
many  Intelligent,  successful  businessmen 
have  given  too  little  consideration  to  the 
affairs  of  government  and  have  taken  too 
little  Interest  In  politics.     They  have  gone 


fishing  on  Section  Day.  Women  have  glfen 
bridge  parties,  tea  parties.  I  think  the  citi- 
zen who  does  not  take  the  time  and  sp^d 
the  effort  to  study  issues  and  candidates'  in 
an  election  and  who  does  not  exercise  the 
greatest  privilege  ever  given  any  man — ^he 
right  of  suffrage — and*  falls  to  discharge  a 
solemn  responsibility  and  a  sacred  duty  by 
going  to  the  ix>lls  to  vote  is  as  dangerousi  to 
his  Government  and  as  big  a  slacker  as  ^ny 
soldier  who  deserts  his  general  upMn  the 
field  of  battle.  It  Is  wonderful  to  live  for 
America  Just  as  it  Is  wonderful  to  die  for 
America.  And  this  form  of  government  of 
ours,  resting  upxjn  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
"living  still  In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire.  i|nd 
sword."  we  will  be  true  to  It  to  death.  It  Is 
that  religious  faith.  It  Is  this  p>olltlcal  s^- 
tem  of  democracy  in  a  Republic  where  {he 
I>eople  themselves  are  supreme,  and  you  are 
supreme.  You  are  bigger  than  the  Presldem. 
bigger  than  Congress,  bigger  than 
Supreme  Court  or  all  three  combined, 
only  pxswer  that  can  change  the  fundamental 
law  of  this  land,  which  is  the  one  guaraaty 
of  our  liberty,  is  the  j)ower  that  makes  It, 
namely,  the  p)eople  themselves.  Only  the 
people  can  change  the  Constitution,  although 
by  clandestine,  surreptitious  methods  in  Re- 
cent years  there  are  those  who  are  trytng 
to  undermine  and  destroy  the  very  foun(^a- 
tlon  up>on  which  this  Government  rests. 

Yes,  It  is  the  Christian  religion,  along  with 
our  fundamental  p)olitlcal  philosophy,  that 
keepis  the  pwwer  of  the  Government  tn  ihe 
hands  of  the  p)eople  themselves,  that  have 
made  America  great.  j 

The  third  thing  that  has  made  us  su- 
preme among  the  sovereign  nations  at  th* 
world  Is  our  underlying  fundamental 
nomlc  philosophy  of  pjrivate  enterpjrlse 
Individual  initiative.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  this  "awful  capitalism"  In  recent 
years.  Where  in  the  name  of  God  woitld 
Russia  have  been  in  the  Battle  of  Stalingr»d. 
where  would  England  have  been  in  Ifoe 
Battle  of  Britain  had  It  not  been  for  tlho 
capitalistic  system  In  the  United  Statps 
that  furnished  the  sinews  of  war,  not  o^ly 
to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  furnish  the  sijp- 
plies  and  equipment  tor  12.000,000  men  aiid 
women  in  our  own  Armed  Forces  on  laid, 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  but  furnished  the  weap- 
ons of  war  to  supply  and  equip  our  allies? 
It  was  America's  industrial  output,  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  In  spite  of  all  our  strikes 
and  stoppages  of  wcsrk  that  won  World  V^ar 
II,  and  I  am  glad  that  General  Elsenhowter, 
Admiral  Nimltz.  General  Vandegrlft,  akd 
all  the  other  great  military  leaders  recqg- 
nlze  that  fact.  They  wouldn't  for  one  mo- 
ment detract  from  the  glory  and  herc^Ln 
of  the  men  who  fought  the  bloody  battles 
and  won  the  victories  on  every  coniinept 
and  sea.  They  know  as  well  as  we  know  It 
that  it  was  America's  Industrial  might,  cur 
productive  capacity,  built  up  here  In  a 
new  country  only  175  years  old,  not  neaily 
as  old.  not  nearly  as  large,  not  nearlypa 
populous  as  other  countries,  with  a  mujch 
younger  civilization,  that  won  World  War  31. 
In  a  century  and  three-quarters,  with  cjur 
fundamental  economic  philosophy  of  Indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  private  enterprise,  ^e 
have  seen  one  new  Industry  after  anotljer 
created  and  we  have  seen  them  expand  l|e- 
tween  two  vast  oceans  and  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  Thank  God  my  father  and  yojur 
father  didn't  have  any  Government  flcjor 
under  them  to  hold  them  up.  and  tha)ik 
God  they  didn't  have  any  Government  ceil- 
ing over  their  heads  to  hold  them  do^tn. 
[Applause.)  ] 

That  Is  what  has  made  America  greit. 
You  destroy  the  profit  motive  and  you  cUt 
the  nerve  of  progress.  I  know  a  lot  of  peop^le 
who  are  getting  pretty  tired  of  acting  as  t^i 
collectors  for  Uncle  Sam, 
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When  w*  sat  up  our  political  form  of  Gov- 
ernment we  had  a  Govenuaant  at  checks  and 
fcalances.  with  a  Congzaaa.  a  Court,  and  a 
Prerldent,  with  leglalatlre.  Judicial  and  ex- 
ecutive j)owers.  and  It  was  the  function  of 
one  of  those  branches  of  Government  to  criti- 
cize and  hold  In  check  the  other  two.  In 
a  century  and  one-half,  almost  three-<iuar- 
ters.  we  have  grown  snder  this  political 
cyst?m  cf  checks  and  fcalances  to  become  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth,  but  In  recent  years 
we  bare  become  a  Nation  of  all  checks  and 
no  balances.     [Applatue.] 

I  know  we  have  got  to  have  certain  con- 
trols even  In  time  erf  pwace.  Government  is 
more  or  less  of  a  pnltna— n  It  regulates. 
It  doesnt  produce  mftlltng.  Uncle  Sam 
hasn't  a  dime  and  he  ivever  created  a  dime 
and  he  never  will.  The  only  place  he  can 
get  any  money  is  out  of  year  hide  and  skin. 
They  are  taking  a  lot.  We  put  the  needle 
to  you  In  the  last  Congress,  but.  Brother, 
we  are  throwing  the  harpoon  Into  you  now. 
The  present  tax  bill  with  this  tremendous 
debt  hits  you  In  the  face,  and  It  Is  going  to 
hit  hardar  before  too  long. 

Now.  these  three  things:  The  Christian 
religion,  our  American  system  of  government, 
a  republic  with  a  division  and  balance  of 
powers,  along  with  our  timrtamamtal  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  IndlvVtMl  telOatlTe  and 
private  enterprise  made  Amertca  great. 
Those  are  the  religious,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  this  Republic,  but  each 
one  of  them  is  being  challenged  today  more 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

We  fought  two  world  wars  In  one  gen^«- 
tlon.  In  three  decades.     We  spent  $34,000,- 
000,000  with  a   $26,000,000,000  debt   on  our 
backs  at  the  close  of  the  first.     We  extended 
loans,     gifts,     and     grants     amounting     to 
$13,000,000,000    to   the   nations   at   the   Old 
World  and  with  the  exception   of  Finland, 
not  a  dime  was  repaid,  and  it  never  will  be. 
When    the    confiict   ended,   after    we   suf- 
fered 334.000  rasusUles,   we    took  care   not 
only  of  otir  ^Iles.  fed  and  clothed  the  Bel- 
gians and  others,  we  took  care  of  our  de- 
feated enemies,  namely,  the  Germans  and 
Axistrians.     We  fought  the  First  World  War 
to  make   the   world  safe  for  democracy.     I 
volunteered  with  my   brothers  in  arms,  a* 
many  of  you  did.  to  give  tha  "last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion."  if  naoasaary.  to  make  tha 
world  safe  for  democracy.    In  spute  of  all  the 
money  and  materiel  spent,  in  spjite  of  all  the 
blood  that  was  spilled,  we  failed  tc  achieve 
goal  or  reach  our  objective.    Instead  of 
tba  world  safe  for  democracy,  I  saw 
as  a  student  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Oxford 
democracy  die  all  over  Europw.     I  saw  free- 
dom take  wing  and  fly  out  the  window.    I  saw 
the  rise  of  totalitarian  states,  the  establiah- 
ment   of  dictatorships— Mussolini  with  his 
Fascist  Party  In  Italy.  Hitler  with  his  Nazi 
Party  in  Germany,  and  Stalin  following  the 
line  of  Marx  and  Bngtfa  with  his  Soviet  Partj 
in  Russia.    In  sptte  of  all  our  sacrlflc**.  wa 
did  not  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
We  failed. 

World  War  n  we  have  won  at  an  astro- 
noa^eal  coat.  It  is  a  staggering,  Incompre- 
ttaiMlTii*  aom — $400,000,000,000,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  ssirnsrrt  valxiation  of  this  cn- 
tir*  Nation.  W*  hare  got  a  debt  on  our  back* 
ot  $a0O.O<MMKM).OOO.  The  interest  on  that  debt 
alone  la  U*f  auii  five  and  one-half  to  six  bil- 
lion dollars.  That  Is  as  much  money  as  It 
cost  to  run  this  Government  before  World 
War  U.  We  hav*  given  almost  $100,000,000.- 
MO  IB  loans  and  grants  and  gifts  to  the  dlffer- 
vott  eountrtoa  of  the  world. 

We  suffered  1,061.080  caaaalHaa  li 
War  IL  Three  hundrad  tbonaand  of  13ia 
finest  Amertcan  young  men  p»ld  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
boys  came  back  home  but  are  incapiacitated. 
In  my  poet  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee. I  have  visited  hospitals  and  asylums. 
1 1  imm  aaan  many  of  tbeae  boys  with  eyes 
'  ana*  and  Im*  blown  off  and 
the  light  K<3ne  out  of  their  brains.  Many  are 
neurotics  who  will  spiend  the  remainder  of 
thalr  lives  tn  hoqiMate.  in  piaychopatblc  wards. 
I  have  seen  war  In  action,  and  I  have  seen 
the  result  and  the  awful  backwash  of  war. 
The  rep>ercus*ions  of  war  often  are  as  bad  as 
war  Itself. 

Wt  tooght  World  War  n  to  respect  the  tcr- 
rttartal  tntegrttles  of  the  little  countries,  to 
guarantee  to  the  small  i)eople  In  the  small 
nations  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
In  free,  open  elections  without  internal  pres- 
sure or  outside  influence  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  they  themselws  want.  That  1* 
why  we  fotight  World  War  IL  We  were  told 
so  at  the  time,  and  yet  before  the  capitulation 
of  Jap>an.  cv  the  surrender  of  Germany,  Bxlb- 
sia  reached  out  with  her  greedy  p>aws  and 
pulled  within  her  orbit  one  little  country 
after  the  other — Kstonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Bessarabia,  Rumania,  Polcind.  East  Prussia, 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  Caeehoslovakia,  Tugosl»- 
via.  and  Albania — and  not  content  with  that, 
she  pointed  guns  at  the  heart  of  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  Iran.  Only  S  or  4  years 
ago.  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Parliament  in  Tehran,  Ruasta  had  15 
dlvWoaa  mobilised  on  the  Aaeftoaijan  bor- 
der— tha  liottaat  spot  in  the  wortd  today 
next  to  Korea.  It  might  well  become  an- 
other Coming  Into  the  Pacific  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  after  we  had  fought  and  won 
that  conflict  almost  slnglehandedly  with 
help  only  from  Australia  to  the  extent  that 
she  could  give  It.  Xtussla  came  In  3  or 
4  days  before  the  surrender  by  Hlrohlto  to 
General  Mac  Arthur.  What  did  they  pick 
off?  They  picked  off  the  northern  half,  the 
Industrial  half  of  Korea,  above  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  all  at  Manchuria,  a  territory 
ahnost  twice  as  big  m  tha  StaU  of  Texas, 
rich  in  Iron  and  steal  deposits  and  great 
manufacturing  plants  at  Mukden.  Dairen. 
and  Port  Arthur.  They  seized  the  south  half 
of  Sakhalin,  all  the  Kurlles.  and  pn-actlcaUy 
all  of  China. 

We  fought  two  world  wars,  one  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  wtiich  we  failed 
to  do.  &nd  the  other  to  guarantee  the  tori- 
torial  Intapiyaa  to  Um  little  couatrlH  and 
assure  tha  small  pnnplas  in  the  small  nations 
that  they  could  choose  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  vranted.  only  to  see  them  gobbled 
up  and  enslaved. 

Now,  we  are  engagad  In  a  deadly  conflict, 
a  cold  war.  Thar*  la  djmamic  divergence  In 
BttHte**  poUtlcal  phlloaophy  and  our  own. 
Tb*  Uaoiogies  are  enttrtly  antithetical  and 
irreconcilable.  One  philosophy  btttafwa  tn 
the  Christian  religion,  in  the  damociaUc 
processes  of  the  pieople  ruling  themselves  and 
in  a  free  economic  competitive  enterpjrlsc. 
That  is  Amertca.  The  other  is  a  police 
state.  It  is  the  Red  philosophy  of  Soviet 
ffi— 1ft  that  believes  in  government  by  forea, 
the  OGPC.  the  Oaatapn,  a  police  state  where 
they  knock  at  yoor  door  at  2  or  3  o'clock  m 
tha  morning.  For  soote  slight  infraction  of 
Stalin's  orders,  yotn*  entire  family  Is  ship(>ed 
off  to  rot  In  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  freeze 
to  death  in  the  cold,  ftoeen  north.  It  Is  a 
government  with  a  firing  squad,  a  govern- 
ment where  there  Is  no  freedom  of  religion, 
praas,  at  anything  else:  in  fact  it  is  said, 
"a  religion  under  the  philosophy  at  Marx 
and  Bngel  Is  an  opiate  to  the  pjecple."  This 
Is  the  Godless,  atheistic  communism  of 
Soviet  BuBsla. 
I  wiA  X  had  time  to  elaborate  on  some 
Let  me  say  thl*  in  cloalng.  I 
:  to  point  out  tha  three  things  that 
they  have  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  greatness  of  Amertca.  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  that  we  fought  two  world 
wars  and  in  spite  of  ail  our  bloodshed  and 


stiffertng  and  sacrtflces.  we  Sailed  to  aci:leve 
the  objactiv*  In  either  one.  and  now  we  find 
ounelTw  in  a  sad.  sick,  war-torn  world, 
bankrupt  not  only  trrtn<*alia11ji  ar.d  finan- 
cially, bankrupt  poUtlctflT  and.  worst  of  all, 
morally. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  as  long  as  there 
are  aggreason  abroad  In  tba  world.  «e  must 
remain  strong  on  land.  saa.  and  tn  the  air. 
That  Is  the  reaaon  the  Gongrem  has  not 
baaitated  to  vote  $57,000,000,000  lot  national 
defensf  this  year,  but  you  and  I  kaov>  we 
cannot  forever  carry  that  load.  Bumla  wcjuld 
not  hMTt  to  fire  a  shot  or  loaa  a  man  In  this 
cold  war  unless  we  change  some  of  our 
policies.  We  will  knock  ourarives  out  by  our 
own  pToftigacy.  We  can  commit  econonUc 
stiicide  hare  at  home,  and  what  Joe  Stalin  is 
hoping  and  wishing  for  is  that  we  will  bleed 
ourselves  white,  sap  our  strength  and  stplMjn 
off  our  wealth,  scatter  and  dlssipmta  oar 
Tcaoonm  all  over  the  world— Korea  today, 
btdooeala  tomorrow,  and  p>erhaps  Iran  next. 
It  is  a  pcUcy  of  divide  and  conquer.  Through 
a  systematic  rampwlgn  of  pwychological  pieue- 
tratlon  and  subversive  infiltration,  she  is 
hrping  for  an  aconomlc  coUap*e  in  the  Uuued 
States,  wldaspraad  laiemploymcnt .  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  nation,  and  J)£  deterioration  of 
our  currency.  All  this  today  is  more  dan- 
gerous, I  think,  than  a  donen  Russian  divi- 
sions. Destroy  the  purchaatog  power  of  the 
dollar;  abaorb  and  cnpflacata  tike  Ufa  savings 
of  the  American  p>eople;  create 
ticn:  :)romote  unrest:  divide  and 
bleed  us  white  and  when  that  day  arrives 
Russia  will  come  in  like  a  new  football  teaip 
at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  when  we  are 
weary  and  tired,  worn  and  groggy,  and  de- 
liver the  knockout  blow.  Abe  Lincoln  once 
said.  "If  this  Nation  Is  ever  destroyed,  it  will 
be  not  from  without,  but  from  within." 

You  read.  i.eread,  contemplata  and  reflect 
upon  youi  world  history,  the  rtoe  an<^fan  of 
empires,  and  ancient  civilizations,  from  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs.  Babylon  under  Hammu- 
rabi, the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  in  Greece 
urtder  Socrates.  Plato,  and  ^datotle;  impjerlal 
Rome  under  the  mighty  Caatar  and  Augustus 
dovra  to  modem  Germany  under  the  Maats; 
and  you  will  find  that  each  clvill2&tlon  had 
the  seeds  of  decay  sown  from  within.  It  can 
happen  here.    I  fear  tt  Is  happwnin?  here 

It  will  happen  here  unless  we  have  a  moral 
renovation  and  a  spiritual  revtsaL  and  un- 
less we  put  the  propxr  men  In  Utfl  places 
in  our  goaamment  In  this  age  of  n-.tght  and 
materiaUam.  when  there  Is  so  much  crime 
and  corruption  and  commtinism  s broad  In 
our  land,  when  there  is  so  much  bribery, 
thievery,  and  fraud  in  high  places  of  Gov- 
ernment. Unleaa  w*  pms  oar  cwn  bouse  in 
order,  nnleas  w*  mate  evrarives  strong  at 
wa  laam  to  llva  wmni  cur 
we  atop  this  ccmttnnans  defi- 
cit-financing year  after  year,  going  more 
deeply  and  deeply  In  debt  every  month,  we 
are  headed  for  trouble.  A  nation  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  an  Individual.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  8p>end  more  than  I  make  with- 
out getting  into  serious  difficulty.  I  dont 
think  any  nation  can. 

Before  the  war,  we  had  seven  and  one-half 
billion  of  this  "lettuce  ■  in  circulation  We 
have  over  tvavlf-etght  billion,  four  times 
m  maeh.  aav.  Wlmt  wfil  your  donar  buy? 
Wba$  wW  yonr  bond*  ar  lli^lnsurance  poli- 
cies be  worth? 

This  Is  your  country,  gentlemen.  America 
Is  not  going  to  be  any  better  or  worse  than 
the  people  who  live  in  It.  Congress  isn  t  any 
better  or  any  worse  than  the  people  who 
elect  its  Members.  We  are  siniply  a  mirror 
in  which  Aaoartca  Is  reflected,  but  if  ever  we 
needed  to  halt  long  enough  to  take  a  little 
Inventory  oi  oi»r  present  stock,  not  only  of 
goods  and  servioas,  but  cf  moral  and  spirtt- 
ual  values,  I  think  that  hour  is  now. 
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It  li  alw«rt  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  Klwanls 
bceauae  you  are  builders.  Tou  are  not  de- 
•troTTra.  Tou  are  buUdera.  We  bullded  a 
great  Atnerica.  it  we  can  onlj  keep  It.  When 
Benjamin  Franklin  walked  out  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  at  the  end  of  the  signing  of  the 
OoasUtaCion.  one  of  his  friends  said.  "What 
kind  of  goremment  have  you  given  us?" 
The  old  nuui  said.  "A  republic.  U  you  can 
keep  It  ■'    "If  you  can  keep  It." 

We  are  building  two  worlds,  a  material 
world  of  phyalcal  comforts — the  world  of 
finance,  of  buatnaaa.  of  manufacturing:  the 
world  of  skyscrapers,  the  giant  Dle»tl  loco- 
motives, the  fast  atrplanaa.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
world  with  all  Its  phyateal  comforts.  Let  s 
kMfp  It  up.  It  la  th*  world  of  5clence  and 
•BglZMefing  that  has  given  us  electric  and 
atooUe  powers:  but  there  is  another  world, 
gentlemen,  that  you  as  Klwanlans  must 
build:  s  spiritual  world  of  ethical  concepts, 
of  moral  principles,  and  of  religious  ideals; 
a  world  of  human  brotherhood,  of  coopera- 
tion, of  hcmesty.  integrity,  and  fair  dealing. 
It  is  a  world,  if  you  please.  In  which  we  are 
going  to  hare  to  live  and  get  along  together, 
because  science  has  annihilated  space  and 
conquered  time.  A  short  time  ago,  when 
coming  back  from  Australia.  I  stopped  at 
Honolulu  and  spoke  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
■MTce,  and  the  next  day  I  was  back  at  Waah- 
tngton.  D.  C.  Recently  coming  from  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Bgypt.  I  had  breakfast  in 
Bermuda,  spent  4  hours  and  had  lunch  in 
my  office  in  Washington,  and  that  same  eve- 
ning I  had  dinner  with  my  family  in  south- 
west Uissourl. 

So.  it  is  a  small  world,  and  whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  we  are  going  to  have  to  live 
together  and  ^t  along. 

But  in  the  flght  between  these  two  con- 
tradictory philosophies  In  this  cold  war, 
remember  not  only  by  material  might  and 
physical  strength  can  we  ever  win  a  perma- 
nent ^tory.  but  only  by  winning  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  men.  After  all  an  Idea  Is  the 
most  powerful  weapon  In  this  world.  It  can 
ba  a  very  dangerous  one.  If  it  lodges  in  the 
brain  of  a  Hitler  or  Mtisaollnl  or  Stalin,  but 
it  can  be  a  glorious  one  when  It  lands  in  the 
brain  of  a  Lincoln  or  an  Edison  or  a  Henry 
Ford,  and  only  here  in  this  tJntted  States 
with  its  Christian  religion,  hope,  faith,  and 
love,  only  here  under  our  political  form  of 
Oo^emment  where  man  is  free  to  live  his 
own  life  in  his  own  way,  only  here  under  our 
competitive  system  of  free  enterprise  would 
you  ever  t>e  able  to  produce  a  Lincoln  who 
coukl  rlae  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol. 
Only  here  is  it  possible  for  a  poor  mechanic 
to  set  up  a  workshop  In  a  woodshed  and  put 
America  on  wheels  and  transform  our  whole 
aystem  of  modern  transportation.  Only 
here  In  America  could  a  poo.-  newsboy  sell 
papers  on  the  train  and  save  dimes  and 
nickels  and  work  through  the  night,  when 
the  sluggard  slept,  and  could  Invent  a  gadg- 
et that  would  reproduce  the  human  voice 
and  the  incandescent  light  to  light  up  the 
world.  Only  in  this  United  States  could 
you  produce  an  Abe  Lincoln,  a  Henry  Ford. 
or  a  Thomaa  Bdlaon. 

I  love  America.  I  hope  «»  can  keep  Amer- 
ica and  preserve  the  BmfnSUUe  which  our 
fathers  gave  lu. 

{The  audience  arose  and  applauded.] 

Praaident  TazrrMAM.  If  anyone  would  Ilka 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  Ccmgressm&n,  ha 
will  be  willing  to  answer. 

Mr  Cu\RK  of  Syractise.  I  would  like  to 
ask  our  speaker  if  he  considers  this  move- 
ment for  universal  military  training  a  ne- 
cessity to  obtain  the  objective  ha  Just  ra* 
la  ted. 

Congressman  Sfokt.  X  have  always  op- 
posed universal  military  training  or  peace- 
time conscription.  I  think  it  is  totally  for- 
eign to  our  4\merlcan  Uadlilous.     I  thick 


that  every  nation  that  has  ever  tried  It  has 
been  led  down  the  path  to  war  and  defeat, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
draft.  I  voted  consistently  for  the  huge  ap- 
propn-lationa  for  national  defense.  I  ahall 
continue  to  do  so  until  we  can  develop  an 
international  police  forte  with  some  strength 
to  carry  out  decisions  of  the  United  N.h- 
tlons.  I  am  certainly  strong  for  adequate 
preparedness  and  national  defense,  but  I 
don't  want  shouldered  upon  us  in  this  hour 
of  hysteria  a  system  that  I  consider  totally 
foreign  to  all  our  best  .traditions  and  in- 
terests. I  am  opposed  to  universal  military 
training,  and  everybody  In  my  district  knows 
that.     {Applause] 


Most  Pressing  and   Immediate  Steps  hi 
NaYajo  Rehabilitation 


EXTEi'ISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
report  that  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians 
in  northern  Arizona  and  their  white 
friends  are  somewhat  disappointed  that 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out 
their  authorization  for  rehabilitation 
has  fallen  below  those  authorizations. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  authorization 
was  for  about  $88,000,000  to  cover  a  10- 
year  period,  which  amount  prorated 
would  mean  nearly  $9,000,000  annually 
for  the  purpose.  Two  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  have  since  been  enacted  and  in 
each  case  the  actual  appropriation  has 
been  considerably  less  than  the  average 
of  the  authorization.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians and  many  of  their  white  friends  do 
not  understand  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, probably  getting  the  impression 
at  first  when  the  authorization  bill  was 
passed  that  it  was  an  appropriation. 

i  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  last 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  there 
was  an  Item  of  $250,000  for  water  devel- 
opment on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
This  was  separate  and  apart  from  the 
rehabilitation  act.  As  water  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  these  Indians 
it  is  certainly  a  timely  appropriation. 
The  Arizona  Senators,  realizing  the 
magnitude  of  that  need  and  its  urgency, 
attempted  to  get  a  larger  appropriation 
and  did  get  a  larger  appropriation  in  the 
other  body  but  it  was  pared  down  in 
conference.  We  should  note  in  passing 
that  the  Navajo  tribal  council  has  voted 
to  use  $250,000  of  their  own  funds  for 
this  water  development.  Therefore,  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  particular 
appropriation  is  matching  Indian  money 
dollar  for  dollar.  Perhaps  that  is  as  It 
should  be  so  long  as  the  Indians  have 
tribal  funds.  They  certainly  are  in  a 
position  to  know  and  appreciate  their 
pressing  need  for  water  and  also  how 
l>est  to  obtain  It  If  It  is  obtainable. 

Congressman  Morkjs.  of  Oklahoma. 
Qhalrman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  subcom- 


mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  held  hearings 
at  Window  Rock  on  March  24  of  this 
year  at  which  the  Navajo  tribesmen  w^re 
!  well  represented.    The  chairman  of  ^e 
tribal  council  and  others  presented  their 
needs,  the  most  pressing  of  which  tliey 
indicated  was  water  development,  both 
for  human  consumption  and  for  live- 
stock.   Of  course,  they  also  Indicate^  a 
'need  for  water  for  irrigation  but  made 
first  mention  of  wells  and  water  holes  for 
their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.     It  vifill 
be  remembered  that  the  authorization 
bill  for  rehabilitation  contained  a  lartge 
proportion  for  water  developments.    The 
Indians  declared  at  these  hearings  and 
have  since  reaffirmed  in  petitions  tliat 
rehabilitation       money       appropriate 
should  not   be  spread  equally  over   10 
,  years  but  that  larger  amounts  should 
:  be  appropriated  in  the  early  years  of  the 
program.     They  requested  this  not  only 
I  for  water  development  but  for  road  con- 
struction and  gave  logical  and  plausible 
•reasons  therefor. 

I  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Indians 
are  any  the  less  interested  in  schools 
and  hospitals  because  they  ask  for  large 
initial  appropriations  for  wells  and  roads 
because  the  recent  severe  drought  hfeis 
made  water  a  vital  necessity  for  thra 
and  the  remoteness  and  vast  extent  jof 
their  reservation  has  made  roads  atd 
trails  almost  equally  vital  to  them.  Div- 
ing the  years  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  I  have  noticed 
that  the  Navajos  have  increasingly 
stressed  their  need  for  schooling  and 
medical  care  in  general,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  pin-pointing  th^ 
need  on  water  development.  Right  n<>w 
they  put  that  first. 

Their  reservation  is  on  a  high  plateau. 
Water  cannot  be  found  just  any  place  a 
deep  well  may  be  drilled.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  has  been  called 
on  to  make  a  study  and  have  been  coh- 
ducting  a  study  to  indicate  where  watJer 
may  be  found.  Recently  20  new  wells 
have  been  drilled  at  depths  ranging  from 
200  to  700  feet  and  I  am  happy  to  s|iy 
that  19  out  of  the  20  struck  water  and 
are  now  producing.  It  would  be  my 
guess  that  instead  of  20  wells  200  suih 
wells  with  windmill  equipment  ought  to 
be  provided  at  once.  I  am  told  by  the 
Indian  Service  that  a  few  mobile  inter- 
nal-combustion engines  are  provided, 
about  one  for  every  five  or  six  windmill- 
pumped  wells,  to  pump  the  water  into 
tanks  when  the  wind  fails  to  do  so. 


.j^ 


Decisioii  in  Korea  Throuf  h  Air  Power 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  XLUMoa 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  RSPRB8SNTATIWI 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  OX 
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the  House,  I  have  often  pondered  on  the 
happ-jnings  in  Korea,  ano  wondered  how 
long  It  would  be  before  our  committee 
and  the  American  people  would  come 
Into  possession  of  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation — ^from  the  morning  of  June  25. 
1950,  down  to  tl.-  present  hour 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
doaenB  of  expert  wUiifii  iiiIIUmt  as 
well  as  civilian — who  tppeamd  Wtare 
our  committee.  I  have  read  innumer- 
able articles  and  news  reports  emanating 
from  Korea  by  way  of  Tokyo — and  long 
since  concluded  that,  with  the  exception 
of  our  official  and  military,  such  expres- 
sions— wen  hitePtioned — were  based  up- 
on personal  observations  locally  made  by 
those  in  Korea  who  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

I  well  remember  when  the  action  In 
Korea  first  started— tliat  due  simply  to 
lack  of  communications,  the  news  re- 
ports received  from  the  war  front  merely 
reflected  local  action  noted  by  those  sta- 
t'oned  on  some  local  battle  sector— and 
which,  when  published  in  the  press,  be- 
came headlines  that  contradicted  one 
the  other  in  editions  issued  at  the  same 
hoar  of  the  very  day  they  were  pub- 
UtfMd  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  no  wonder  the  American  people 
were  confused  as  to  just  what  wa.s  hap- 
pening in  the  first  few  weeks  and  months 
of  the  conflict  in  Korea.  Frequently  I 
uked  myself  how  long  it  would  be  until 
a  clear-cut,  concise,  impartial,  chrono- 
logieal,  and  factual  report  would  be 
made  as  to  exactly  what  was  and  did 
transpire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  attributed 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  in  Congreas — 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  conflict — 
certain  recommendations  and  state- 
ments about  tactical  air  that  are  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  informaticm  and 
Mtviees  given  to  the  Armed  SctvicM 
Coaanittee  by  some  of  the  most  outatand- 
ing  defense  ofBcials  as  well  as  military 
authoritiBS  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  in  these  United  States. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
found  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  an 
^  article  provocatively  entitled  Air  Power 
In  Action— Korea  1»50-51."  written  by 
William  G.  Key.  distinguished  author 
and  commentator,  and  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  Pegasus? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  none  who  will 
deny  but  that  William  Key's  long  experi- 
ence in  the  newspaper  world,  his  service 
as  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, his  experiences  and  the  knowledge 
gained  in  service  as  war  correspondent 
accredited  to  the  United  States  Navy  in 
World  War  n.  coupled  with  the  wealth 
of  information  acquired  as  aaaoeiate  edi- 
tor of  the  McGraw-Hill  ATtatkm  News, 
has  stamped  him  not  alone  a  great 
American  authority  on  aviaSloii  in  gm- 
eral.  but  particularly  a  distlngnWMd  and 
impartial  authority  on  the  use  of  air 
power  as  a  military  weapon  by  the  sev- 
eral armed  services  of  these  United 
SUtes. 

One  cannot  read  Mr.  Key's  article 
without  appreciating  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  did  his  research  work  and 


studies  in  Korea,  and  the  enormity  of 
the  fact  finding  he  necessarily  conducted 
to  brjig  out  the  facts  upon  whi^  he 
reported  with  respect  to  the  many  pbaaes 
of  air  operation  in  that  country. 

He  stolidly,  disinterestedly,  and  con- 
Tincingly  recites  his  findings.  He  names 
names  and  fixes  time,  not  so  much  by 
periods  or  phases  as  he  does  by  the  hour. 
or  ebe.  by  the  very  d»y. 

There  is  one  inescapable  conclusion. 
It  is  that  air  power  as  used  in  Korea  is. 
as  of  this  very  hour,  forcing  the  decision 
in  the  Korean  war. 

The  truce  talks  have  been  resumed. 
We  hear  no  more  talk  of  face  saving  by 
the  Chinese. 

Suddenly  capitulating,  the  Reds  have 
given  up  their  demand  that  the  truce 
line  be  set  at  the  thirty  eighth  parallel. 
This  has  lifted  the  issue  from  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  political — and  thwarted 
their  desires  to  again  establi.sh  a  North 
Korea  and  a  South  Korea  It  has  placed 
the  matter  of  making  our  battlefield 
truce  where  our  military  conferees  have 
since  the  first  insisted  that  it  rightfully 
belongs— strictly  in  tiie  field  of  the  mili- 
tar>-  and  without  regard  to  political 
boundaries. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  this  right-about-face  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  is 
directly  due  to  the  sma^iing  attadts  that 
have  been  leveled  ttgainst  their  every 
operation  by  our  Far  East  Air  Forces. 

Mr.  Key  reports  thatr— in  the  opinion 
of  those  in  the  Far  Bast  who  were  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject — 

it-UiM  troofM  hav«  been 
pMal  T«Mr*«a  of  load  aad 

ammunltloa  as  a  rwult  of  the  Unltsd  MiMai 
Air  Force  InffOtrtton  ompaign  waged  ♦»- 
ing  tbe  iiiiiiTWr  MTT"**"  and  whic^  1ms  re- 
cently been  even  more  Intensified. 

~Contr»ry  to  the  gener«ny  accepted  belief 
that  the  Beds  have  buUt  up  for  a  renewed 
offensive,  there  te  evidence  justifying  a  com- 
pletdy  contrary  aaeessment  of  th^  attva- 
Uon.  This  situation  now  Is  seen  as  belx>g 
paraUel  to  that  of  last  faU  when  the  North 
Korean  Army  UteraUy  disintegrated  usdar 
the  twin  blows  at  Air  Force  Interdlctian  at- 
tacks and  the  Inchon  Invasion." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  air  suprem- 
acy over  Kma  gave  our  ground  troops 
what  General  MacArthur  declared  to  be 
♦•the  greatest  air  support  that  any  groimd 
force  has  ever  received  in  any  war  in 
history.  It  saved  otir  Army  on  many 
occasions." 

Supiwrting  the  statement  of  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Par  East 
Forces  was  that  short,  concise  declara- 
tion of  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  F  Walker,  who 
stated: 

-Had  It  not  been  for  the  Far  East  Air  Force, 
there  wooM  not  be  an  American  In  Korea 
today.- 

In  contrast  with  the  empirical  deduc- 
tions made  by  certain  of  my  colleagues  in 
talking  about  the  need  of  a  separate  tac- 
tical air  force.  Key  did  not  find  thai  the 
Tffgency  of  such  a  need  was  a  slmpla 
black-and-white  proposition  which  con- 
fronted the  top  triumvirate  of  airmen  of 
the  Par  East  theater  In  their  air  c«)era- 
tions  in  Korea. 


The  first  of  the  three  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred was  U.  Gen.  George  F  Strate- 
meyer.  who  has  long  held  a  well-bal- 
anced approach  between  the  strategic 
purists  and  the  tactical  enthusiasts; 
ftnri  that  t)alanced  approach  was  one  of 
the  major  factors  wh:ch  saved  South  Ko- 
rea in  the  foul  hours  of  July  and  August 
1950. 

The  second  was  Maj.  Gen.  Earle  E 
Partridge,  commandii^  general  of  the 
Fifth  Air  Force,  and  one  of  the  most  able 
tactical  air  leaders  to  emerge  from  World 
War  n. 

The  third  was  Maj.  CTen.  Emmett 
"Rosie"  OT)onnell,  who  had  t>een  rushed 
out.  at  Stratemeyers  request,  to  head  the 
build-up  of  the  Far  East  air  bomber 
command,  a  top  World  War  II  bomb- 
group  commander,  and  who  later  be- 
came one  of  the  most  vocal  advocates  of 
strategic  bombing  of  Manchurian  tar- 
gets. 

In  the  article.  Air  Action  over  Korea  in 
1950-51.  Key  reports  that  the  inescapa- 
ble burden  of  command  and  decision, 
which  was  later  to  take  its  unhappy  toll, 
fell  upon  General  Stratemeyer. 

In  describing  Stratemeyer's  action. 
Key  bluntly  states: 

Stratemeyer  threw  away  the  book  and  then 
began  throwing  everything  In  his  limited 
•ranal  Into  support  of  the  hard- pressed 
groxind  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  in  the  United 
SUtes  realize  the  saving  of  life  that  was 
effected  among  our  ground  troops  by 
having  our  Air  Force  knock  out  the  pure- 
ly strategic  targets  in  North  Korea. 
These  targets  had  long  been  used  to 
maintain  Japanese-Manchurian  troops 
agairLst  the  Chinese  and  Russians.  These 
Included  the  finest  and  largest  plants  of 
their  kind  in  the  Far  East  and  were  built 
by  the  Japanese  to  supply  their  war  ma- 
chines, safe  from  the  United  States  Air 
Force  attacks  that  struck  at  the  Japa- 
nese mainland. 

From  his  own  discoveries.  Mr.  Key 
points  out  tliat — when  so-called  tactical 
air  could  be  spared  in  Korea,  the  Air 
Force  went  after  interdiction  targets — 
"a  day — or  2  days — or  a  weeks  supply 
away" — but  thai,  basically,  every  last 
oimce  of  air  support  was  afforded  to  the 
desperate  men  hanging  with  theu*  ill- 
protected  lives  onto  the  front  lines  of 
the  Pusan  penmeter — only  feet  or 
yards — and  not  miles — beyond. 

Contrary  to  the  general  understand- 
ings Mr.  key  found  that  fewer  than  3 
percent  of  all  sorties  flown  in  the  first  3 
months  of  conflict  were  against  strat^ic 
targets.  From  a  statistical  chart  show- 
ing 29  missions  flown  on  June  26.  1950. 
to  the  more  than  500  being  flown  daily 
in  the  early  days  of  August — the  unini- 
tiated can  deduce  little  The  fact  that 
the  29  represented  zero  in  the  close  sup- 
port column,  and  that  the  500  represent- 
ed from  300  to  390  in  that  same  column, 
does  tell  a  story.  The  close  support 
sorties  in  early  August  of  1950  ran  up  to 
389.  Interdiction  average  well  under  50. 
Strategic  from  5  to  49.  with  many  days 
blank. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  ground  sit- 
tiation   was   reported   by   MacArthurs 
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Imdquarters  to  be  omsidered  sUbUted. 
llie  air  attMk  ratio  ttaen  turned  to  the 

more  traditional  airman's  concepts. 
Ground  sxipport—eren  with  little  artil- 
lery yet  in  K(»«k — dropped  to  about  one 
half — and.  from  a  less  than  50  average, 
interdiction  jumped  to  triple  that  num- 
ber—with strategic  strikes  going  out  in 
00-  azHl  70-plane  missions  and  few  blank 
days. 

Once  released  from  tlie  necessities  of 
the  front,  it  took  the  Air  Force  strategics 
a  little  more  than  a  month  to  complete 
the  destruction — and  never  since  re- 
paired— of  thj  18  most  strategic  targets 
in  North  Korea.  The  job  was  consid- 
ered done  on  September  26.  To  the  in- 
^H«f>ahi>  benefit  of  our  ground  forces — 
since  that  time — our  B-29  s  have  con- 
centrated on  keeping  North  Korea  s  20 
potentially  dangerous  airfields  out  of 
commission — and  on  knocking  out  pin- 
point targets  such  as  railroad  bridges, 
marshaling  yards,  and  port  installa- 
tions. They  also  have  been  used  in  ex- 
plon  tion  of  some  interesting  new  tech- 
niques of  close  support  bombing,  using 
radar  ani  heavy  air-burstii«  fragmen- 
tatkn  bombs. 

Mr.  Key  points  out  that  the  men  who 
have  actually  lived  with  this  war — feel 
that  there  is  real  need  for  a  clearly  de- 
fined redefinition  of  terms  in  relation  to 
strategic  and  tactical  air. 

He  supports  his  argument  by  stating 
that— 

An  F-a4  loaded  with  l.OpO-pound  bombs 
and  uaed  In  a  specific  way  becomes  a  strate- 
gic bomber,  while  a  B-20.  a  B-5C.  or  even  the 
■acred  B-36.  loaded  with  anUpersonnel 
bombs,  L    a  tactical  weapon. 

He  particularly  points  up  one  thing 
that  could  easily  be  worth  more  to  our 
Hlition's  security  than  would  be  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000,000  in  congressional 
appropriation  to  the  air  defenses  of  these 
United  States — and  that  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Par  East  Air  Force 
availed  themselves  of  every  moment 
spent  in  actual  warfare  to  train  its  per- 
sonnel in  the  best  usage  of  air  power  in 
tactical,  interdiction,  and  strategic  uses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Air 
Force  has  made  a  virtual  classroom  and 
research  laboratory  of  the  skies  over 
Asrea  in  which  to  school  our  rated  air- 
men in  every  maneuver  that  would  im- 
jnove  procedures  or  promulgate  action 
proarams  that  will  insiire  to  the  United 
State.s,  and  for  years  to  come,  the  great- 
est fighUng  Air  Force  in  the  world. 

No  time  w»s  lost  in  initiating  this  in- 
tensive study  with  respect  to  the  maxi- 
mxmi  use  that  could  be  made  of  air  power 
as  well  as  of  various  types  of  jet  and 
other  planes  in  a  modem  war.  This, 
the  Air  Force  has  done  from  the  stand- 
point of  reconnaissance,  fighter,  pursuit 
plane  and  bombers  with  respect  to  Indi- 
vidual flights  in  various  formations  as 
well  as  in  mass  action.  Never  have  I 
read  of  any  military  force  that  so  com- 
pletely or  more  intently  exploited  a  prov- 
ing ground  to  increase  its  eflkiency  and 
decrease. its  costs  both  in  dollar  loases 
as  well  as  in  casualties. 

Pbase  two  of  the  air  action  over  Korea. 
Mr.  Key  wrote,  started  with  the  inva- 


sion of  central  Korea  through  the  port  of 
Inchon.  Air  power  had  already  effec- 
tively isolated  the  battlefield  and  had 
Opened  the  gates  for  the  invasion  and 
the  breakout  from  the  Pusan  perimeter. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Invasion  took 
place,  all  North  Korean  traffic  from 
Sinanju  and  Wonsan  south  to  the  per- 
imeter was  literally  at  a  standstill. 
Thus,  it  followed  that  all  that  was  left  to 
the  Communists  were  the  back  trails  and 
the  A-frames  on  native  backs.  It  was  a 
classic  example  of  battlefield  isolation 
possible  under  conditions  of  air  suprem- 
acy, exceeding  even  that  of  the  Nor- 
tnandy  invasion. 

:  It  readily  becomes  apparent  after  read- 
tag  Air  Power  in  Action  Over  Korea, 
that  a  tremendous  economy  of  lives  as 
well  as  dollars  can  be  effected  by  virtue 
of  the  studied  findings  of  the  air  forces 
pf  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  a  close  evaluation  of 
the  damage  done  the  enemy  by  the  newer 
Uses  of  air  power — Air  Force  tactics  and 
Air  Force  weapons — could  easily  result 
in  savings  of  a  large  part  of  the  $59,- 
000,000.000  recently  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress for  national  defense. 

No  man  who  sits  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  either  House  of  Congress 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  that  short, 
thought-compelling  report  made  by  Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer  on  July  16,  1950,  where- 
in he  said: 

Rockets  and  machine-gun  fire  from  F-80's 
have  blown  up  more  tanks,  trucks,  and  other 
equipment — than  aU  other  types  of  air  attack 
combined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  ever  thought  of  using 
the  airplane  as  a  weapon  to  kill  enemy 
personnel  with  direct  hits  from  the 
skies — and  yet,  in  Korea,  the  statistics 
show  that  between  June  26,  1950.  and  as 
of  this  hour,  our  Air  Forces  in  Korea 
have  not  alone  destroyed  and  damaged 
a  total  of  551  enemj'  aircraft  of  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communists  air 
forces  in  the  air,  but  additionally  thereto 
have  actually  accounted  for  133,991 
enemy  casualties. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  aircraft  of  our  Far  East  Air  Forces 
have  already  flown  more  than  316.000 
sorties,  destroyed  57.000  enemy  vehicles. 
1,143  locomotives.  22,000  railioad  care, 
and  588  railroad  tunnels  in  Korea  and 
that,  in  addition,  our  Air  Force  has  de- 
stroyed, as  of  record,  a  total  of  2,040 
bridges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
rightfully  contend  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  tactical  air  force  ever 
established— that  what  the  Congress  de- 
sires to  establish  is  the  implementation 
of  a  branch  of  the  armed  services  called 
the  United  States  Air  Force — the  person- 
nel and  equipment  of  which  can  be  used 
tactically,  strategically,  for  interdiction, 
reconnaissance,  transportation,  and  for 
all  other  purposes  designed  to  subjugate 
an  enemy, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few  days  which 
intervened  between  the  time  I  received 
the  unanimous  con:>ent  of  my  colleagues 
to  revise  and  extend  these  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  the  date  of  this  writing, 
on  a  single  day  I  read  reports  that  our 


Air  Force  pilots  had  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged 36  locomotives  and  289  rail  cars  in 
a  series  of  bombing  and  strafing  raids 
centered  in  northeast  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  air  power  is — air  pow^r. 
You  may  use  it  for  strategic  purposes. 
You  may  use  it  for  tactical  purposes. 
You  may  use  it  for  reconnaissance.  Uor 
interdiction,  for  transportation,  and  tqr 
other  purposes. 

Reports  which  emanate  from  Korjea 
disclose  no  man  under  whom  the  grouhd 
troops  of  our  country  did  finer  or  harder 
fighting  than  was  seen  under  Brig.  Oen. 
John  H.  (Mike)  Michaelis  in  the  Korean 
war.  1 

A  GI  Joe  himself,  things  looked  pretty 
gloomy  when  Lt.  Col.  "Mike"  Michadlis 
took  command  of  the  Twonty-sevenith 
Wolfhound  Infantry  Regiment  on  the 
shrinking  Pusan  beachhead  last  stita- 
mer.  but  Michaelis  and  his  troops,  aiqed 
by  the  Air  Force,  won  out.  and  it  ^as 
not  long  before  they  were  again  chasilig 
the  Communists  back  across  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  man  mdre 
highly  qualified  to  speak  of  the  Value]  of 
the  close  support  that  was  rendered  to 
Gen.  "Mike"  Michaelis'  troops  than  tthe 
general  himself.  | 

While  stating  that  he  would  like 'to 
have  permanently  under  his  charge  the 
Twenty-seventh  Air  Force  Fighter 
Group,  which  was  doing  such  effective 
work  for  him,  he  pointed  out  the  lit- 
tending  costs  to  the  United  States  Ar^y 
when  he  said:  ] 

Organic  air  is  a  luxtiry  that  the  United 
States  Army  cannot  afford.  You  lose  too 
much  flezlbUity  for  what  you  stand  to  g^in. 
Tou  might  be  having  a  rough  time  of  i|t — 
too  much  of  a  rough  time  for  your  orga*ilc 
planes  to  handle — while  the  division  next!  lo 
you  might  be  having  it  comparatively  eSsy. 
No,  like  a  lot  of  other  supporting  weapons. 
It's  better  to  have  the  planes  back  In  one  lAir 
Force  pool  where  you  can  call  on  them|  as 
they  are  needed.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  further  enlarge- 
ment upon  Mr.  Key's  article.  Air  Force 
in  Action — Korea  1950-51,  as  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  Pegasus,  in  the 
extension  of  these  remarks  I  am  insart- 
ing  that  article  into  the  Record.       I 

Mr.  Key's  article  read  as  fofiows: 

Air  power  may  well  be  on  trie  verge  of 
forcing  a  decision  In  the  Korean  war. 

Communist  front-line  troopw.  i^i  the  view 
Of  qualified  opinion  in  the  Far  Ea$t,  are  eat- 
ing into  their  capital  reserves  on,  food  i  md 
ammimltion  as  a  result  of  the  United  Sti  tea 
Air  Force  Interdiction  campaign  waged  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  recently  int  m- 
sified. 

Contrary  to  generally  accepted  belief  that 
the  Reds  have  built  up  for  a  renewed  of- 
fensive, there  Is  evidence  Justifying  a  com- 
pletely contrary  assessment  of  their  situa- 
tion. This  situation  now  Is  seen  as 
parallel  to  that  of  last  fall  when  the  Nc 
Korean  army  literally  disintegrated  ur 
the  twin  blows  of  Interdiction  attacks 
the  Inchon  invasion.  This  collapse  fc 
the  Intervention  of  the  Chinese  Commuiilst 
armies. 

The  relentlMB  preanire  of  this  summer'siliH 
terdlctlon  program— averaging  100  raU  (iuta 
a  day  and  netting  thousands  of  trucks  und 
other  vehicles  each  week— is  beginning  i  low 
to  show  results  that  could  be  the  most  fpr- 
reachlng  of  the  entire  Korean  war. 
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If  thte  radical  new  ■■■wmrnt  of  the  sit- 
uation is  correct — and  there  is  weighty  eri- 
aHiee  to  support  it — then  the  Chinese  forces 
IDMSed  in  the  Iron  triangle  are  existing  with 
a  virtual  vacuum  t)eiween  their  depth  de- 
ttomt  Unas  and  their  major  sources  of  supply 
behind  the  Yalu  River.  Expanded  MMmy  air 
activity  from  Manchurlan  bases  Is  Inter- 
preted as  a  reaction,  lo  far  tmsaooMsful. 
to  the  punishment  being  inflicted  t»y  the 
ctirrent  interdiction  program.  Thi*  pun- 
tatanent,  it  U  felt  in  Tokyo,  is  behind  enemy 
aflorts  to  renew  peace  talks  without  too 
inat  loss  of  aU-lmportant  face;  and  behind 
General  Bldgway's  finnneas  in  the  aame  dis- 
cussions.   

Prediction,  particularly  tn  the  far-«a»t«m 
theater.  Is  risky.  Howerer.  it  is  an  educated 
guess  that  the  Beds  are  being  cornered  into 
a  convincing  cease-fire  negotiation  or  that 
their  air  reaction  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
more  violent,  the  latter  leading  to  a  fuU- 
scale  air  war  that  wiU  erase  the  barrier  to 
which  our  air  forces  have  been  dlacipllned 

at  the  Yalu.  ^  *v    t . 

In  the  following  pages  are  reviewed  the  15 
months  at  air  conflict  which  have  brought 
United  States  Air  Forces  and  lu  Par  Bast 
Air  Ptarcaa  to  the  point  that  this  aaaeaament 
can  be  made.  A  succeeding  l«oa  will  d«al 
in  detail  with  the  Combat  Cargo  Ooauaand 
and  other  servlcee  which  have  emerged  in 
entirely  new  perspective  during  the  Korean 
"police  action." 

The  KOTean  air  war  began  almost  simply 
when  four  YAK-»'8  snaked  through  the  dun- 
hued  ranges  surrounding  Seoul  and  rammed 
•cross  South  Koreas  priaed  Klmpo  Airfield. 
A  big  MATS  C-M  transport  came  into  their 
si^ts  and  their  guns  burst  slugs  into  the 
American  instgne   far   back  on   the  ship's 

fuaelage.  ^,    ,^„ 

This  was  the  morning  of  June  25.  1950. 
Rumors  had  reached  Seoul  of  a  North  Korean 
attack  acro«  the  thirty -eighth  parallel  to- 
ward Oi«Jin,  among  the  first  of  the  strange 
names  to  l>aoome  so  familiar  to  Americans  in 
the  ru  Kast.  But  there  had  l)een  rumors 
before,  and  no  particular  concern  was  felt 
by  the  crew  of  the  transport,  or  by  the  Amer- 
ican Embany  and  the  North  Korean  mili- 
tary adviaory  group  for  which  MATS  operated 
this  supply  and  courier  plane.  It  had  been 
damaged  the  day  before,  in  retrospect  per- 
haps deliberately,  when  a  Korean  laborer  bad 
summed  a  forklift  into  one  aUeron.  Other- 
wise. It  wcnild  have  been  on  schedule  and 
l>ack  at  Tokyo's  big  Haneda  Air  Baae.  As  It 
was.  it  stayed  at  Klmpo  to  furnish  a  few 
spare  parts  months  later. 

The   atuck  across  the  parallel  came   at 
0400  a.  m.    The  attack  on  the  United  SUtea 
transport  was  made  Just  before  noon.    Word 
was  flashed  t>ack  to  Japan,  and  within  an 
hour  after  this  word.  C-64's  of  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Seventh-fo\irth  Troop  Carrier 
Group,  the  MATS  One  Thousand  Five  Hun- 
dred and  Third  Air  Transport  Wing  and  a 
motley  assortment  of  C-47  and  C-46  admin- 
istrative planes  from  a  hodgepodge  of  unit* 
were   on   their   way   to   Korea   to   evacuate 
American  pwaonnel — Bome  8S0.    From  south- 
ern   Japan.    P-«a'8    of    the   Blghth   Fighter 
Bomber  Wing  were  ordered  to  fly  cover  and 
protect  the  transporU.     The  shorter -ranged 
and  new  F-80*s  were  put  up  for  escort  across 
the  Sea  of  Japan.    There  was  no  hesitation, 
no   evasion   of   responsH»Utty.     Even   while 
more  long-ranging  dectskiaa  wm  being  stud- 
ied in  MacArthur^  Dal  Icid  mflBotlthlr  gran- 
ite towM-  in  Tokyo  and  In  wood-frame  Blair 
House  In  Washington,  orders  want  out  from 
MaJ  Ocn  Bcrle  *  Partrid|e"»  Fifth  Air  Force 
taSMlquarters   for   protectkm   with    charged 
gum.   The  fighters  were  flred  upon  that  day 
toy  north  Korean  Alters,  but  no  damage  was 
inBletod  and  llrs  was  not  retximed  stnee  tta 
tranaports  did  not  come  under  attack. 

The  next  day  brought   a  different  story. 
MaJ.  James  T7.  Little,  leading  the  F-«2  cover 


patrol  for  the  second  straight  day.  was  Jorced 
to  one  of  the  major  decisions  that  have  come 
to  American  nuiliarj  men  down  our  history 
and.   generally   are   met   with    actlcai.      Little 
had  authority  but  no  orders  to  fire  on  the 
Communisu      But  be  dldnt  hesitate  when, 
for     the     second     tune,     machine-gun     fire 
streaked    into    the    American    in&igne    on    a 
C-&4.    He  took  his  flight  of  four  82  s  down  to 
the  deck,  gxins  blazing  into  the  LA-7  s  mak- 
ing the  attack  on  the  unarmed  transports. 
Little,  who  accounted  for  the  first  Red  plane 
destroyed  In  the  Korean  war,  now  is  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  Is  still  on  duty  in  Japan. 
It  was  not  until  later  this  day  at  JvLot  36 
that  the  Par  East  Air  Farces  was  cnlsred  into 
a  ''shooting   war."  with  instroctions  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  North  Korean  troops  and 
equipment  south  of  the  thlrty-alghth  paral- 
lel,   to    prevent   reinfcn-cemsilt  of   Invading 
forces,  and  to  furnish  alt  supply  to  and  from 
the  Republic  of  Korea  while  continuing  evac- 
uation of  Amfsrlcana. 

LitUe's  dsdslon  was  recognised  with  the 
award  at  a  SUver  Star  for  -^hls  wUliagness 
to  make  the  dlAeult  dsdslon  to  fire  tbs  first 
shot  from  Amerieea  pna."  and  for  his  "gal- 
lantry in  action  against  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States."  His  attack  ordsr  bad  t>een 
almost  as  succinct  as  McAullfle's  at  Bastogne. 
aivrt  an  Mfually  typical  Aansrtranism:  "Sic 
•em.  boys." 

Tbere  were  the  days  of  mixed  decision. 
Beginning  a  few  hours  after  Little's  order 
to  flre,  the  token  farces  then  maintained 
la  tbe  Far  East  for  support  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan  were  committed  to  action  and 
the  strangest  war  of  American  history  begun. 
General  MacArthur's  operations  instructicn 
No.  1  laid  out  a  program  of  action  which. 
again  In  the  retrospect  at  15  months  of  con- 
flict, was  at  least  ovHwmbitloua.  Our  pro- 
gram at  air  and  sea  action  proved  futile,  and 
In  a  few  days  ground  troops  were  to  be  oom- 
mlttsd.  Our  Far  tt»t  Air  Forces  did  attack 
and  destroy  North  Korean  forces  mmtb  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  but  it  was  helpless 
to  prevent  reinforcement  of  North  Korean 
Invading  forces  even  as  it  is  helpless  today 
In  preventing  tbs  floodtlde  of  men  and  sup- 
plies delivered  unhampered  to  the  edgs  of 
the  Yalu  curtain. 

Combat  units  available  to  IX.  Gen.  Oaorge 
K  Stratemeyer  in  his  Far   Bast  Air  Forces 
were  scattered,  and  in  somie  Instances  had 
been     low-priority     groups,     badly     under- 
strength  for  the  Job  to  be  done.    Genc'^al 
DlitM—fjrr    had  tbe  Fifth  JJx  l^yce,  with 
live  flg*t**"  groups  just  converted  from  F-Sl 
Mustai^    and    oow    equipped    with    F-gO 
Shooting  Star  interceptors,   three  F-ga  all- 
weather  squadrons,  one  B-26  group,  and  scat- 
tered otbtf  specialized  squadroxu.    There  was 
alsoa  Boyal  Australian  Air  Force  F-51  squad- 
ron (iterating  under  FBAF  controL.  but  net 
available  for  combat  trntil  June  SO.    Three 
of  the  fighter  groups  were  In  Japan;  one  at 
dark  Field  In  the  Phmppinss.  and  anoUicr 
one  on  Okinawa  were  hurriedly  ordered  into 
the  Japanese  area.    Two  F-92  outfita  in  Japan 
were  relnfcwced  with  tbe  third  from  Oki- 
nawa.    Thirty-seven   F-51's  In   moth   balls 
near  Tokyo   were   pulled  frosn  storage  and 
manned  by  pilots  firom  variooi  beeitquarteta 
and  service  units  scattered  throughout  Japan 
Later,  another  145  F-51's  were  shlpbom*  to 
Japan— aboard  tbe  crack  bsex  class  carrier 
U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  which  crossed  the  Padflc  In 
record  time — and  formed  Into  combat  groups. 
The  Nineteenth  Boeober  Group,  which  was 
under  FBAF  control,  was  ordered  up  from 
Qusm  to  Okinawa  with  combat  loads  ready 
to  go  Into  actioa:  It  mounted  Its  first  mtelon 
on   the  twenty-eighth.    The  Ninety  sseond 
and  Twenty -second  Bomb  Groups  were  or- 
dered out  from  the  States  to  <^ierau  under 
the  FBAF  tximber  cnmwiMl. 

The  Far  Bast  Air  Foross  bad  moved  and 
moved  fast  with  tbe  limited  means  at  Itt  back 
and  call. 


Units  tn  the  Far  East  had  been  engaging 
In  'Jve  firing,  and  were  as  combat-ready  as 
possible  under  conditions  which  had  trained 
them  for  an  entirely  different  type  of  ccn- 
flici  than  the  one  which  unfolded  in  the  next 
few  months  across  the  Korean  peninsula.  It 
was  a  new  kind  or  war  for  tbe  United  States. 
and  taught  lessocs  that  muxt  on  the  one 
hand  be  heeded,  and  on  the  other,  unlearned. 
in  a  major  war. 

The  next  few  months  were  to  see  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  keep  a  lootboid  on  the  penin- 
sula     Three  days   after  the  flrsi  abou  had 
been  fired  by  United  Static  air  unlU.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  the  South  Korean  grouxid 
forces  were  breaking  badly.     The  Han  River 
Une   waa    breached    and    Suwon    abandoned. 
President  Truman  ordered  use  of  American 
infantry,     drawing     upon     tbe     occupation 
Twenty-fourth  Division  in  Japan.    First  ele- 
ments of  the  Twenty-fourth  were  air-lifted 
to  tbe  Taejcu  area,  below  beleaguered  Seoul, 
on  July  4.  the  first  flights  of  the  most  exten- 
sive  airlift    operation    in    history.     An    air- 
ground  operation*  center  was  in  opera!  ion 
the  following  day  at   Twenty-fourth   head- 
quarters, with  Jeep  tactical   air   conirollera 
operating    that    day    at    Cbonan       The    T-6 
liosqultoes  were  flying  on  July  e,  complet- 
ing  a   close-6upF>CM^    organization    within   9 
days  of  tbe  start  of  the  sho<;tlng  war  and  3 
days  aftn  the  first   piecemeal  commitment 
of  American  ground   forces  in  the  wild  at- 
tempt   to    contain    the    hard-roUlng    North 
Korean  sweep   toward   the    critical    port    of 
Pusan  at  the  southern  tip  of  Korea. 

All  the  traditional  concept*  of  air  war  wwe 
virtually  useless  in  this  situation,  and  deci- 
sions had  to  be  based  on  the  degree  of  des- 
peration of  the  day  and  the  hour.     The  old 
tbeorlea  of  strategic  and  tactical  considera- 
tions, could  find  no  shell  from  which  they 
could  be  dusted  off  and  put  to  use.     The 
shelves  were  ahaklng  with  tbe  pounding  of  a 
foe  rich  with  the  taste  of  blood  and  already 
eager  for  tbs  kill.    Ground  units  had  been 
committed  to  action  not  only  piecemeal,  but 
with  leas  than  10  percent  of  their  heavy  fire- 
power.    They  were  fighting   an   action  that 
has  no  successful  parallel  in  history  and  their 
onl]  hope  of  staying  on  the  Korean  penlnfula 
was  tbroogh  use  of  air  power  in  a  role  that 
until  then  had  been  considcrtKl  unrtalistlc. 
It    would    have    been   against    a    major    Joe. 
Throughout  the  Far  East,  the  Air  Force  threw 
away  tbe  book  and  began  throwing  every- 
thing In  Its  limited  arseoal  into  support  of 
the  hard-pressed  ground  troops. 

To  put  the  evenu  erf  the  next  year  in  some 
form  of  perspective.  Korea  Itself  must  be 
understood.  It  Is  not  like  any  ether  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  It  often  reminds  people 
of  parts  of  North  Africa,  or  our  own  New 
Mexico  or  Artaona.  But  it  is  unique,  and 
luckily  so.  It  Is  a  hard  land,  stretching  iu 
barren  mountains  to  trap  .silt -laden  waters 
for  the  meager  rice  paddies  from  which  come 
the  missralile  existeacc  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple It  Is  a  land  of  barah  extremes,  from 
stinking,  steaming  tropteal  heat  In  the  sum- 
mer months  to  bitter,  moist ure-fiUed  cold 
In  the  winter;  from  all-pervading  dust  in 
tbe  dry  wissnn  to  gluelike  mud  in  the  wet. 
There  ara  no  extremes  in  the  poverty  which 
lays  like  a  chill  blanket  over  the  entire  land, 
broken  In  the  paatt  only  by  the  homes  of  the 
Japanese  who  dmntnated  the  land  ior  40 
years  before  World  War  II.  and  by  the 
missions  and  hospitals  built  by  American 
religious  groups  in  futUe  eflcx-ts  to  allay  the 
rttesrsn  that  festered  the  land  in  its  poverty. 
XtonleaUy.  these  now  provide  many  of  the 
haMlfDarters  for  war.  and  the  poverty  cf  tbe 
Isad  Is  beart-rending. 

The  mountains  and  their  lower  ranges  all 
are  an  almost  neutral  color,  shading  from 
dun  to  a  deep  khaki,  where  only  here  and 
tbsrs  sooM  Junlor-aiaed  scrub  pine  relieves 
moBOtony  of  their  eroding  slopes. 
ly  dirt  roads  lace  the  valleys,  patterned 
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i^atnct  the  light  gratn  of  the  pmOtUm  ^mp^ 
tt>  tiM  dartEW  f(«en  o(  th*  omU  ^f- 

ptt"^**"  a•■ir^f  th«  nnail  atttlMnBts 

■nad  irau  with  tfaetr  iH«  ti«w  iBiBtfhfd 

iestooiMd  witb  grcwim  aakaw  tn  tbe 

iMw     T%f»  roadi  1— mOir  off 

tnfto  Mi  In  aa  Mfiiftiii  ttgrnt  up 

and  «kmf  tb*  rtd^K  tmw    »hf  trails  that 

to  oBfMB  «Bclrd«aMnt  and  death  or 

to  M>   many   of   oar   raUey-bound 

^    tax   tbm   earlf   days   of   the   confltct. 

and  ttert  in  a  hl^  Up  of  the  hills  vUl 

a  amaO.  tie*  paddjr  tockad  away,  and  from 

orraatnaal  UMm  la  tbm  qpiaiMla  the  pad- 

•tep  in  tcRBoaa.  down  to  tbe  bottom 

There  is  an  unearthly  cast  to  many  of  the 
UttafBS  north  of  Seoul,  from  which 
luigad  the  roads  south.  They 
tbe  passtr-by  of  a  setting  for  a  moon 
■kovie.  the  Mits  nesCtag  oo  steep  slopes  by 
the  dirt  load  running  between  high,  eroded 
cliffs  that  throw  an  eertc  light  into  the 
valley.  Oniy  bete  and  there  is  a  hut  occu- 
pied, cnodgfa  only  so  you  know  they  weren't 
left  there  by  a  forgotten  rwcm  soaae  centuries 
afo.  Tbe  mark  of  war  Is  upon  tbem.  anaall- 
aiBM  Are  often  pitting  tbtir  walls.  Their 
people  would  be  a  hardy  race  to  return  at 
all. 

In  Secul.  and  Tae)on  and  Wonju — the 
naoaas  until  last  year  best  known  In  the 
VUftad  States  to  the  Matlaoal  Oeosraphic 
Bodety — there  are  ttte  more  bitter  slgiis  of 
eoftfliet.  Seotil  in  particular  bad  been  built 
Into  a  modem  city,  one  of  the  more  progres- 
siTe  of  the  Orient  under  its  Japanese  mas- 
ttr*,  with  a  network  of  streetcar  lines  and 
dcan-ctit  modem  buildings  reTeeUng  a 
beery  influence  of  Swedish  architecture. 
■dtlMted  by  tbe  Oriental  lore  for  intricately 
stonework.  Today  the  streetcar 
bang  Msrieasly  broken  In  thi'  streets 
Boet  at  the  etty  and  only  a  few  refur- 
bishMl  can  run  atong  the  central  msln 
streett.  Shells  of  buUdlngs  line  the  side- 
walks and  rise  lonely  In  tbe  open  ar<$as. 
where  bombs  and  sbtils  laid  waste  a  wide 
swath.  Those  modem  buildings  which  were 
not  left  btdks  bare  mostly  been  oecupled  by 
tbe  ITntted  HaticRis  forces.  Those  people  who 
have  returned  to  Seoul,  a  remlgratlon  dis- 
couraged by  military  authorities,  have  fash- 
ioned their  life  in  remnants  of  back  alley 
hcrels.  Some  have  set  up  little  stalls  in 
the  %hel':er  of  bombed-out  stores,  their  main 
stock  in  trade  tbe  brightly  colored  comfort- 
ers so  charaetertstlc  d  Korea,  about  tbe  only 
brightness  in  a  drab  land.  Others  offer  tbe 
flags  of  tbe  Dnlted  Nations  In  gaudy  hues 
ftaalgu  to  tbe  countries  so  honored.  There 
Is  no  water  in  the  city,  except  that  brought 
from  the  HJ^  Biver  by  hand  or  by  truck. 
little  electricity,  Uttle  focd.  But  still  tbe 
people  of  SeotU  trickle  back,  to  the  concern 
of  the  military  forces  wiacb  must  always 
consider  tbe  need  for  h.\sty  evacuation 
should  the  front  lines  explode  only  40  miles 
away. 

The  btilld-up  of  tbe  Chinese  Communists 
during  the  summer  months  has  been 
matched  in  good  measure  by  our  own  forces, 
and  efforts  to  put  the  city  back  into  working 
shape  have  stretched  temporary  water  mains 
arroes  the  restored  highway  bridge,  patched 
and  cleared  the  streets,  erected  tent  eitiss 
here  and  there  within  unit  compounds.  axMi 
aet  up  spartan  post  exclainge  faculties  to 
serve  the  headquaftcrs  imlts  operating  there. 
Tbe  only  otBeUi  oasis  in  the  area  u  an  in- 
tricately patterned  Chinese  temple  Ln  which 
a  club  has  been  set  up.  and  to  which  men 
once  in  a  while  drive  100  miles  to  visit  for 
a  few  brief  hours.  Signs  e»eiywl>ere  warn 
that  native  liquor  kills,  snd  there  have  been 
anough  flitalttlas  to  convince  the  troops  of 
the  meisaga. 

Beyond  Seoul  to  tbe  north  there  is  left 
little  semblance  of  civilization  in  Korea. 
Convoys  and  tanks  grumble  toward  the  lines. 


with  here  and  there  a  new  D  N  Unk  trun- 
dling its  heavy  guns  to  counter  the  Rxisslan 
T-34  tanks,  a  sign  that  we  have  not  been 
neglecttag  tbe  opportunity  to  counter  the 
Chl^asae  cfforto  to  get  into  shape  for  an  at- 
tack. In  tbe  lines  themselves,  enough  prob- 
ing sction  has  been  maintained  by  the  Allied 
foroee  to  force  the  Chinese  to  use  up  hard- 
woii  mpplles  and  to  prevent  any  stirprise 
T«>4^rtng  of  bre«k-through  units.  The  troops 
are  dug  tn.  now  at  long  last  with  their  or- 
ganic artillery,  and.  most  important  to  the 
air  war,  adequate  communications  back 
through  the  channels  needed  to  taring  up  ilr 
support  promptly  and  effectively  when  neces- 
sary. Far  to  the  east.  South  Korean  units 
have  been  regaining  the  respect  of  their 
allies  in  a  bitter  campaign  up  through  the 
motmtaln  ranges,  where  their  cmly  source  of 
supply  Is  by  pin-pwlnt  air  drops  from  C-119's. 
required  almost  dally  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
In  the  back  areas,  training  is  constant  and 
hard.  Airfields  are  being  built  and  old  ones 
expanded,  but  even  with  this  expansion  clut- 
tered by  the  niunt)er  of  planes  they  have  to 
support  In  restricted  space. 

Through  It  all  there  Is  an  air  of  confidence, 
and.  through  It  all.  a  buttoning  down  for  the 
harsh  winter  months  ahead.  Tent  sides  are 
being  built  up  from  used  rocket  and  other 
supply  cases;  built  up  from  cot  level  to  roof- 
tree  level  against  the  penetration  of  Korean 
bitter  cold.  Quonsets  are  being  buttressed 
against  the  cold  and  enemy  attack  with  dirt 
and  sand  bags,  and  the  few  light  concrete 
huts  chinked  to  keep  within  some  moderate 
warmth.  Stoves  are  checked  and  clothing 
gone  over,  the  lesson  of  last  winter  heeded 
and  the  supply  depots  heavy  with  the  needed 
heavy  gear  of  a  frigid  war. 

The  airflelds  from  which  the  fighters,  the 
light  bombers,  the  fast  reconnaissance  ships. 
and  the  slow  flare  planes  operate  are  a  curi- 
ous mixture.  In  some  ways,  they  are  remi- 
niscent of  advance  fields  in  France  In  World 
War  n.  but  they  have  their  own  peculiar 
flavor  here  in  this  Korean  fp.ntasy.  Most 
have  steel-plank  runways,  smoother  usually 
than  the  more  desirable  but  heavily  patched 
concrete  of  rebuilt  Kimoo  end  Suwon.  They 
are  tucked,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  fold 
of  hills.  In  bad  weather  they  are  a  night- 
mare into  which  to  make  a  let-down.  Wlth- 
otit  OCA,  there  would  be  Uttle  Korean  air 
war,  for  there  are  few  days  of  perfect  con- 
ditions and  a  pilot  can  coun".  on  at  least  one- 
third  of  his  flying  being  a  bad-weather  oper- 
ation. Few  runways  are  long  enough  for  the 
operatloiis  being  conducted  from  them,  and, 
with  some  of  the  later  type  Jets,  RATO  take- 
offs  are  standard  procedure  until  the  run- 
ways can  be  lengthened  to  their  require- 
ments. Transports  operate  into  and  out  of 
fields  for  which  they  were  never  designed. 
Both  Jets  and  transports  are  hitting  high 
maintenance  rates,  with  their  additional 
burden,  as  a  result  of  the  beating  t>oth  are, 
of  necessity,  being  given.  Modern  earth- 
moving  and  packing  equipment  moved  In 
during  the  simamer  iiave  speeded  work  on 
the  alrf.elds  far  beyond  the  hand  pace  uf 
the  Korean  laborers,  tut  it  is  still  slow 
going  and  the  calculated  risks  of  Jammed 
fields  give  commanders  and  crews  a  constant 
qualm. 

Radar  and  antiaircraft  equipment  has 
been  brought  In.  in  quantity,  so  that  should 
our  air  supremacy,  absolute  now.  be  chal- 
lenged, the  enemy  will  not  find  his  reception 
one  of  cordial  welcome. 

One  point  should  be  clear.  The  Chinese- 
Russian  air  forces  marshaled  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  Talu  River  have  a  capability 
for  most  serious  challenge  to  allied  air  su- 
premacy, both  over  the  front  lines  and  back 
into  the  rear  areas.  Determined,  he  could 
stage  hU  UlO't  through  North  Korean  fields 
into  the  front  lines.  His  twin-  and  four- 
conventlonal-englne  planes  are  available  in 
quantities    capable    of    giving    the    allies   a 


rdugh  time  all  the  way  back  to  Ptisan,  anc 
qtlte  probably  into  Japan  Itself.     There 
n0  effort  in  this  theater  to  hide  this  fact, 
td  gloss  it  over.     Red  raids  into  the  Seot 
Taegu,  and  Suwon  areas  have  been  nuisanc 
raids  with  antiquated  equipment  and  pid^ 
dllng  armament.     They  are  in  no  sense  his 
bfst  effort,  and  a  Sunday  punch  sits  on  the 
ground  to  the  north.  I 

Again,  as  in  the  larger  case  of  Russia  Iti 
sdlf.  it  appears  that  his  hand  is  withheld  by 
tAe  fear  of  retaliation,  for  there  has  been  na 
mincing  of  the  fact  that  a  massive,  or  perf 
sifetent  air  attack  into  or  south  of  the  fronf 
It^es  will  unleash  our  own  Sunday  punch 
against  Manchuria  and  beyond.  The  maps 
vath  the  airfields  and  the  cities  of  Man|' 
c^urla  and  China  are  never  bidden  in  the 
wbr  plans  rooms,  but  are  there  for  anyone  ta 
s4e  and  only  the  details  are  withheld.  Th4 
planes  to  mount  the  massive  attaclcs  are  onit 
4|  hoxxrs  away,  back  In  the  States.  The  carj- 
rker  task  forces  need  only  switch  their  deck 
l^ads  and  armament  to  sweep  on  this  new 
course.    Nor  are  other  task  forces  long  awav. 

j  These  realities,  and  not  our  weight  on  Kol- 
r#an  or  Oklnawan  or  Japanese  bases,  wlthl 
hnld  an  enemy  effort  to  turn  o\ir  air  supremf 
acy  Into  a  vicious,  desperate  battle  for  controfL 
of  the  skies  over  the  Far  East.  In  a  sez 
this  small,  second-class  situation  is  but  a  re 
flfection  of  the  larger,  primary  conslderatioi 
or  global  confiict.  Seoul  and  Its  complex 
fi^ld  headquarters  and  airfields  Is  Washingl- 
t^n  or  London  or  Paris  in  the  larger  areus 
Jtist  as  Antung  over  the  Talu  is  Pelping 
B^o&cow. 

That.  In  general.  Is  Korea  today.    It  wasnl 
always  so. 

■  As  we  massed  our  air  forces  In  the  Pa^ 
l^t  In  July  of  1950  and  brought  the  quickl| 
laobile  medium  bombers  from  the  Stat 
Into  action  over  the  ready  MATS  routes,  anfl 
l|uilt  up  our  air  supply  potential  over  thesfe 
s^e  routes,  a  welter  of  hard  decisions  hafl 
tb  be  made.  Land  forces  were  committed  Ih 
desperation  and  couldnt  live  in  Korea  a  weejt 

Jlthout  relatively  massive  air  support  and 
ipremacy  to  replace  the  artillery  and  supi- 
iJlles  they  didn't  have  and  wouldn't  get  until 
diore  than  a  year  had  passed  and  the  pipe- 
lines were  filled.  Fast  carrier  task  forces  had 
tb  be  brought  to  action.  Our  fighters  had  to 
husbanded  until  new  shipdeck  loads  coul^: 
made  ready  and  speeded  from  the  Stat 
^Ith  the  crews  to  handle  and  fly  them. 
Btreat  continued,  back  through  Taejot 
through  WonJu.  through  Kunchon.  until,  o^ 
4ugust  3,  the  North  Koreans  stood  on  this 
Itllls  above  Taegu  and  lobbed  mortar  ahelfc 
^nto  the  city's  airfield.  A  few  more  miles  and 
le  Korean  police  action  would  have  been 
ned  out  of  the  beer  hall.  There,  alor^ 
le  Naktong  River  line,  the  North  Koreah 
Idvance  ground  finally  to  a  halt.  | 

By  the  book,  there  were  certain  things  Uo 
Be  done.  There  were  strategic  targets  ih 
forth  Korea— 18  to  be  exact — against  which 
<he  strategic  bombers  could  be  sent  Immedi- 
ately and  exclusively.  By  the  book,  tactical 
mghters  and  bombers  would  have  begun  uh 
iiterdlctlon  program,  taking  out  the  bridge*, 
tallroads,  and  supply  roads  back  along  tlie 
ine  to,  say  In  this  case.  Pyongyang.  i 

■  There  were  factors  here,  and  concepts,  thit 
#ate  back  to  the  Infancy  of  the  Armv  Mr 
Corps.  It  wasn't  Just  a  black  and  while 
tropositlon  confronting  the  triumvirate  ^f 
^op  airmen  in  the  Far  East  theater:  T 

ILt.  Oen.  Stratemeyer.  long  one  of  tbe  mid« 
;le-of-the-road  advocates  between  the  stra- 
egic  purists  an4  the  tactical  enthusiast^. 
Lis  balanced  approach  may  be  conslderc|d 
ne  of  the  major  factors  in  the  decisionr  that 
ollowod  and  which  saved  K(»re«  in  those  fo| 
lOUrs  of  July  and  August  1950. 
MaJ.  Oen.  (now  Lt.  Gen.)  Earle  B. 
ridge,  then  commanding  general  of  tt 
:  'tfth  Air  Force  and  one  of  the  most  able  tae- 
ical  air  leaders  tu  emerge  from  World  War  IL. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Kmmett  OT>oimell.  who  had 
been  rtished  out,  at  Stratemeyer  «  request,  to 
head  the  build-up  of  the  FEAF  Bomber  Com- 
mand, a  top  World  War  II  bomb  group  com- 
mander and  later  to  be  one  of  the  most  vocal 
advocates  of  strategic  bombing  of  Man- 
churian  targets.  Significantly,  he  doesnt 
sUy  very  far  from  tbe  Far  last  today,  al- 
though he  holds  no  command  there. 

Bach  of  the  latter  two  may  be  considered 
to  have  had  varying  views  on  many  of  the 
decisions  that  were  to  be  forthcommg.  Tbe 
concepts  of  each,  and  the  ualning  of  those 
serving  with  them,  had  their  roots  back  in 
the  early  thirties  when  the  basic  principles 
of  sir  war  today  were  being  formulated; 
when  new  o^ncepts  were  growing  out  of  the 
development  of  the  Martin  B-10  and  the 
pfflod  in  which  Thompson  trophy  and 
Schneider  cup  races  were  building  geo- 
metrically increased  speeds  into  fighters. 
Both  had  fought  in  a  major  war  with  prob- 
lems more  complex  but  less  confusing  than 
this  limited  and  restricted  war  being  fought 
across  a  narrow  sea  from  their  headquarters 
in  Japan. 

Tbe  inescapable  burden  of  command  and 
decision  fell  upon  General  Stratemeyer.  later 
to  show  its  toll.  He  threw  away  the  book, 
and  with  the  full  support  of  Partridge  and 
CDonneU  tossed  everything  in  the  air  Into 
the  battle  Just  to  keep  the  troops  In  Korea. 
The  B-29's  were  used  as  culvert  smashers. 
The  Interdiction  work  of  his  forces  was  con- 
centrated on  the  single  stsge  of  keeping 
today's  supplies  from  reaching  the  enemy 
iront  lines  today. 

Such  B-29's  as  were  not  needed  on  the 
front  lines  themselves  began  the  Job  of 
knocking  out  ^le  purely  strategic  targcu  in 
North  Korea,  some  of  them  the  finest  and 
largest  plants  of  their  kind  in  the  Far  East, 
built  up  by  the  Japanese  to  supply  their  war 
machine  safe  from  the  attacks  tliat  struck 
their  homeland.  They  bad  long  been  used 
to  maintain  Japanese  Mancburlan  troops 
against  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians.  They 
were  not  minor  targe  u.  by  any  means.  When 
tactical  air  could  be  spared,  it  went  after 
interdiction  targets  a  day.  or  2  days,  or  a 
week's  supp'.y  away.  Basically,  however, 
everything  went  Into  the  support  of  the 
desperate  men  hanging  with  their  ill-pro- 
tected lives  onto  the  front  lines  of  the  Pusan 
perimeter,  feet  and  yards  rather  thtin  miles 
beyond  him. 

A  note  from  General  Stratemeyer's  ofllclal 
diary,  recounting  a  conference  with  General 
MacArthur.  points  up  this  concentration: 

"It  ts  my  opinion  and  unless  you  direct 
Otherwise.  I  will  operate  every  combat  air- 
plane In  tbe  Far  East  cir  forces  In  support 
of  ground  troops  against  only  those  t&rgeu 
in  battlefield  support  as  suggested  by  Fifth 
Air  Force  advanced  headquarters  in  con- 
junction with  General  Dean's  headqiiarters." 
Fewer  than  3  percent  of  sorties  flown  in 
the  first  3  months  of  conflict  were  against 
strategic  targets. 

From  the  39  tp'— *""*  flown  on  June  38. 
1950,  to  the  more  than  600  being  flown  dally 
in  the  early  days  of  August  can  be  read  little. 
The  fact  that  the  29  repreeanted  aero  in  the 
doee  support  column,  and  the  500  repre- 
sented from  300  to  S90  in  that  same  colximn. 
does  tell  a  story.  The  close  support  sorties 
In  early  August  of  1950  ran  up  to  389.  Inter- 
diction average  well  under  50;  strategic. 
tT'^xn  5  to  49.  with  many  days  b«ank. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  ground  sittia- 
tlon  was  considered  by  MacArthur's  head- 
quarters to  be  stabilized.  The  air  attack 
ratio  turned  to  the  more  traditional  airman's 
concepts:  Ground  support  (even  with  little 
artillery  yet  in  Korea)  amppea  to  about 
one-half.  and.  from  a  less  than  50  average, 
interdiction  jumped  to  triple  that  ntunbar. 
with  strategic  strikes  going  out  in  ao  and 
70  plane  missions  and  few  blank  days.  Once 
released  from  tbe  neceeaitles  of  the  front,  it 


took  strategic  air  Just  a  little  more  than  a 
month  to  complete  the  destruction,  never 
since  reoelred.  of  the  18  strategic  North 
Kqr**"  targett.  Tbe  Job  was  considered 
done  on  September  36.  and  since  that  time 
the  B-29's  have  concentrated  on  keeping 
north  Korea's  90  potentially  danfsroas  air- 
fields out  al  commlaakm,  and  on  knowing 
out  pin-point  targets  such  ss  raUroad 
bridges,  marshalling  yards  and  port  install^ 
tions.  They  also  have  been  used  in  explora- 
tion ot  some  interesting  new  tectmiques  of 
cloea  anpport  bomMng.  using  radar  and 
heavy  air-bursttng  fragBMDtatlon  bombs. 

There  is  a  ilsinwiiaia  <taduction  to  this 
early  phase.  It  assumes  that  there  always 
will  be  decisions  as  quickly  and  mtelllgently 
made  and  as  loyally  carried  out.  This  phase 
proves  that  air  power,  if  it  is  to  maintain 
tbe  world  we  know,  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  any  kind  of  emergency  conditions, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  built  for  or  restrldad 
to  any  one  type  of  war.  Korea  may  well  be 
a  second-class  war;  there  will  be  other  sec- 
ond-class wars  with  their  inherent  dangers 
of  major  war  imless  they  are  contained  as 
■neeeeafully  aa  this  of  Korea  has  been  bottled 
t--)  this  date. 

There  U  a  distinct  and  inQuentlal  school 
In  the  Far  East  Air  Farces  today — the  men 
who  have  Uved  with  this  war— which  feels 
that    there    is    need    for    a    redeflnltlon    of 
terms  in  relation  to  strategic  and  tactical 
air.      This  school   srgues  thst  you  cannot 
define    a    particular   airplane    as   strategic, 
another  as  tactical.     They  assert  thst  Korea 
bas  proved  this  thinking  illogical:  that  the 
appUcaUon  of  an  airplane  in  a  given  situ- 
ation determines  whether  it  is  being  used  in 
a  strategic  or  a  tactical  sense,  and  that  the 
crews   who  fly   them   should   be   so   indoc- 
trinated.     Tbey    mataitain    that    an    F-84 
loaded  with  1.000-pound  bom  be  and  used  In 
a  speclflc  way.  becomes  a  strategic  bomber. 
While  a  B-29,  a  B-60.  or  even  tbe  sacred  B-W 
loaded  with  aDtlperaonnel  bombs  Is  a  tactical 
Lpon. 
While  this  msy  seem  basic  and  perfectly 
le.  It  did  not  prove  so  In  the  early  Ko- 
days   when    the   crews   of   the   B-29'8 
neither  understood  nor  liked  their  tactical 
missions  until  the  need  had  been  drawn  out 
for  them  in  fine  print  and  blunt  langaage  by 
their  own  top  commanders,  who  did  accept 
it.     Even  today  it  Is  easily  app&rent  in  the 
Far  East  that  tbe  strategic  bomber  groups 
suffer  a  divided  loyalty,  being  drawn  from 
tbe  strategic  air  command  and  Its  rigid  doc- 
trines  to   operate   under   the   Far   East   Air 
Forces  and  its  necessaniy  flexible  approa^ 
to  the  use  of  aircraft  aa  a  weapon  of  oppor- 
tunity or  neceealty. 

The  first  period  of  tbe  Korean  air  war 
ended  roughly  the  first  week  tn  September 
1950.  This  was  Just  a  little  abead  of  the 
first  phase  ot  the  ground  war.  On  the 
ground,  the  retreat  had  ended,  but  the 
enemy  still  was  capable  of  crlppUng  attack. 
B  the  first  ca  September,  the  interdiction 
pragram.  started  aa  soon  as  pressure  on  the 
front  lines  eased,  bad  knocked  out  80  percent 
at   Korean    key    rail    and    highway    bridge 


The  pattern  ;of  these  strikes  was  designed 
not  only  to  prevent  supplies  from  reaching 
the  front  lines,  but  also  to  Isolate  the  Inchon- 
Seoul  area  for  the  daring  gamble  <rf  invasion 
that  was  to  o^e  in  mid-SeptaoBber.  Tbe 
main  supply  route,  rail  and  Mgbway.  from 
Antung  In  Manchuria  down  through  Sinanju 
and  Pyoi^yang  bad  been  badly  battered,  and 
the  North  Koreana  then  did  not  aibam  the 
facility  that  the  Chinese  CommunMa  now 
have  for  utilising  and  repairing  makertrtft 
river  crossings.  The  area  of  the  east  coast 
InvasUm  at  Wonsan  bad  been  cut  off  from 
Pyongyang,  and  from  Chongjin  to  the  north, 
primarily  by  naval  aviation  operating  from 
currier  task  forces.  South  of  Seoul,  com- 
miinlcations  bad  been  cut  along  the  Seoul- 


Suwon-Taejon  line,  up  which  the  North 
Koreans  could  move  their  southern  force*  to 
strike  the  limited  Invasion  units. 

Generally  speaking,  the  B-29  »  were  hlttmg 
north  of  the  thirty -eighth,  the  light  bombers 
and  the  flitter  bombers  in  the  south.  But 
even  la  these  late  stages  of  the  first  period. 
B-29's  were  being  drawn  back  and  u.sed  tacti- 
cally as  tba  Mtuation  dictated.  The  first 
weok  of  Omitanihni .  when  the  North  Koreans 
made  what  was  to  prove  their  last  desperate 
drive  for  the  sea  against  the  Pusan  perimeter. 
the  29'8  were  p\xlled  back  and  operated  in  a 
7-day  close  support  prograoa  that  saw  the 
first  "carpet  bombing"  eflori — aoout  which 
that  stm  U  disagreement.  The  FEAF  Mew 
is  that  the  area  was  too  large  lor  the  number 
of  bomtaa  which  could  be  dropped,  tliai  the 
bambara  did  not  get  a  pattern  over  the  en- 
tire area,  but  only  patterris  within  the  area. 
Intelligence  estimates  of  the  Army  placed 
40.000  enemy  troops  in  the  bomb  area,  but 
tbe  Impression  In  FEAF  now  Is  that  this  is 
blgb.  All  things  considered,  however,  it  was 
felt  tbe  tfnrt  was  worth  whUe.  if  only  Irom 
the  morale  standpoint  fcx-  the  dougbioot  bat- 
tling vallanUy  on  the  ground. 

The  principal  shortcomings  of  air  and 
ground  forces — and  there  should  have  been 
plenty  for  both — became  evident  diirlng  this 
first  period.  A  primary  cause  of  trouble  and 
friction,  despite  recognition  that  au  power 
was  keeping  ground  troops  on  the  penlusula. 
was  the  paucity  of  commurUcations  equip- 
ment, particularly  from  advance  grovind  units 
back  through  command  levels,  that  delayed  or 
dil  not  provide  air  suppOTt  strikes.  This 
situation  since  has  had  attention,  but  !t 
has  only  been  In  the  past  few  months  that 
it  has  been  considered  luUy  corrected  by 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

AdJustmenU  had  to  t>e  made  to  fit  in  the 
high  t^pft*'"**!^  of  naval  aviation,  with  the 
Keshan  Peninsula  an  Ideal  carrier  operating 
theater.  Carrier  forces  were  on  the  scene  at. 
early  as  July  3.  Complaints  soon  were  heard 
that  earner  planes  were  not  being  used  to 
their  wnn»imiim  effectiveness.  This  was  true. 
Carrier  operations  at  that  tUue  had  their 
own  shortcomlnga,  principally  in  that  they 
launched  a  75-plane  strike  at  times  when 
worth-while  targeu  were  not  aviUlable  for 
all  75  to  hit  while  airborne.  Tils  now  ts 
controlled  through  the  joint  operaUons  cen- 
ter, with  naval  capabilities  being  asaigaed 
on  a  preplanned  basis,  and  with  the  fiexi- 
bUty  <rf  tbe  carrier  task  forces  being  utilised 
as  much  as  po«8lt>le.  Generally,  carrier  avi- 
ation has  been  concentrated  on  targets  alozxg 
the  eastern  Korean  coast  in  a  heavy  inter- 
diction program,  with  speclflc  tasks  »«j.igned 
across  tbe  entire  front  in  ground  support. 

The  somewhat  bitter  Air  Force-Marine 
close-sumxirt  phllosophj  also  clashed  in 
these  early  stages,  but  any  open  fricLlon  was 
minimiwfii  by  contlnulng  tbe  Marine  con- 
cept of /assignment  of  a  wing  o(  support 
fighters^ to  "the  Marine  division  involved  on 
the  ground.  FSAF  maintains  that  this  kept 
peace  In  the  family  while  at  times  giving  the 
First  Marine  Uvlalim  more  close  support 
X}\3kn  It  would  have  bad  imder  a  centra].izecl 
direction  o.  front-line  needs,  and  at  other 
timsa  giving  it  all  that  centralized  control 
could  potir  Into  any  area.  The  siiuation,  of 
course,  was  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of 
>f>rtnj»  dose-support  doctrine,  in  which 
training  Is  concentrated  on  u&e  of  sir  as 
dlvtskm  artillery  in  amphibious  operations 
until  such  artillery  can  be  brought  ashore — 
a  condition  that  held  tzMe  In  this  particular 
campaign  for  the  Army  as  well. 

Ilisre  waa  erttlelam  in  this  period  also  from 
tbe  kniar  efbtKww  ot  the  Army  Vhiie  Gen- 
erals ParUMge  and  Walker  fiew  together  \n 
<Ungcrous  raoounalaaance  flights  over  enemy 
lines  and  keyed  their  focaaa  together  in  what 
will  lox«  be  studied  as  a  claasic  military  ex- 
ample of  exploitaUon  of  limited  forces  to 
cotmtsr  enemy   mfia    ttare   were   claims 
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support,  quui« 
ftVHi  tn  tb*  palm- 


and  te  wuppartmA  bj  Anny  ooaiafMidHs.  \h»x 
■upport  «■•  wan  «ffMttT«  ttum  in 
tte  iiiMon  talac  ttet  tt  has  only 
vtUun  tb*  past  fMr  aKmtta  that  the 
Army  bas  had  tb*  mortan  and  arUUery  it 
needed  for  Uw  Korean  sltuaOoci.  In  these 
rly  daja.  It  vaa  ueccasary  for  avutlon  to 
a(  I— fhlni  |iiTi  Bwti  vliicia  nor- 
b*  ttft  Job  of  antar  Or*.  When 
It  «^  unabla  to  ipnad  ttstif  tbtn  enougb 
to  profTlde  aU  tbe  artfUcrr  eopport  needed,  it 
baean  to  ftt  tb«  crttlctMn  a(  tba  lower  units. 
Otb«r  tieownts  of  the  ertticiflni  were  Inherent 
In  the  trcakiMM  of  Anay  communlcatious 
fttm  firont-ttae  satts  into  hlgber  baackiaar- 
wtaMk  qpaaSad  FKAjr  ezpera  ■atntetn 
only  tB  tta  paat  few  months  been  fully 
eoR«ctc4 — a  period  In  vhlch  the  Air  Force 
Itaell  has  eorrected  weakneaws  In  Its  own 
communicatlcais  which  gave  it  too  few  radio 
channels  for  direction  of  operations  acrcss 
the  entire  front.  An  example  of  the  prob- 
i  they  are  talking  about  ts  the  only  recent 
It  by  the  Tenth  Corps  of  a  Joint 
Are  eontrol  center  coordinating  artillery  and 
atr  strtlcaB.  aHtgnbag  saeh  to  the  most  effec- 
ttve  targeta.  This  has  served  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  air  strikes  and  has  freed  many 
yiftb  Air  Force  planes  for  latenilctlon  strikes 
reducu^  the  effecttwneas  of  fire 
against  the  enemy. 
2  may  be  said  to  have  started  with 
tb»  tnraslon  of  central  Korea  through  the 
port  of  Inchon.  Air  power  had  already  eftec- 
tlvely  isolate!  the  battlefield,  and  bad  opened 
the  gates  for  the  inrsston  and  for  the  break- 
out from  the  Ptisan  perimeter.  On  the  day 
of  the  Inraalon.  major  Norxh  Korean  traffic 
trtan  Slnanju  and  Wonsan  south  to  the  per- 
tmetcr  was  literally  st  a  standstill.  All  that 
was  left  to  the  Cnmmuntsts  were  the  back 
trails  and  the  A-frames  on  native  backs.  It 
was  a  classic  example  of  battlefield  isolation 
possible  under  conditions  of  air  supremacy. 
CKeeding  even  that  of  the  }<ormandy  In- 


In  this  period,  a  new  element  of  air  en- 
tered the  Korean  war  when  the  combat 
cargo  command  began  its  full-scale  opera- 
tion of  supply  and  air  evacuation  under  the 
direction  of  RsJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Ttinner. 
The  full  extent  of  this  new  factor  is  a  story 
In  itself,  one  which  will  be  covered  in  detail 
In  the  Norember  laatie  of  the  Fegastis.  But 
the  first  few  days  of  this  operation  proved 
that  logistic  mistakes  or  mishaps  no  longer 
need  prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  military 
operation.  The  extreme  difficulties  of  the 
Ixxshon  harbor  tides  delsyed  such  crucial 
Ittmt  ai  a  pontoon  bridge  lor  the  Ban  River, 
brought  in  speedily  by  xue  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  then  new  combat  cargo  command  op- 
eration. 

By  the  3d  of  October.  General  Stratemeyer 
cotild  proudly  raeapltulate  and  could  aflsrd 
to  i^illoaopblae:  more  than  40,000  sorties 
flown  between  the  asth  of  June  and  the  end 
at  September:  39.000  tons  of  bombs  deUv- 
I.  and  23.000.000  rounds  of  ammunition; 
than  1400  tanks  daaiioyed  or  damaged; 
tliaa  tro  teklcei  doim  or  damaged. 
It  has  cost  IM  planes.  96  from  enemy  action, 
and  175  lives.  Tt  had  again  shown  the  lesson 
■o  serarrty  taught  in  the  last  war — that  oon- 
troi  of  tha  air  is  essential  to^he  success  of 
■wfaoe  operations  •  •  •  the  only  alr- 
planea  our  troops  saw  were  our  own.  The 
aaamy  was  restrtetsd  to  night  movoneuu 
OTcr  harassed  and  battered  eommunicatloiis 
routes:  his  suj^y  of  rolling  stock  and  v«- 
bldaa  waa  diarplf  curtailed;  he  lost  most  of 
Ms  tanks  and  mndx  of  his  artillery.    •     •     • 

He  dealt  then  with  a  subject  that  was 
beginning  to  concern  the  top  airmen — the 
beginnu^  of  the  build -up  to  the  north  had 


p«-haps  begun  to  filter  through  air  intelli- 
gence aouroas.  Air  supranaey  am  Korea 
jwas  quickly  aocompli^ed.  Throtigh  the 
!  enemy's  air  force  was  small,  it  could  have 
;  given  cur  ground  fences  plenty  of  trouble, 
if  allowed  to  operate  unhampered.  As  it 
happened,  the  air  battle  was  short  and  sweet. 
After  the  first  few  days,  the  enemy  no  longer 
had  an  air  f(xt:e.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on 
\he  fact  that,  had  the  enemy  possessed  a 
modern,  effective  air  force,  the  whole  picture 
In  Korea — from  the  viewpoint  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces — would  have  been  vastly  dif- 
ferent. Nerertheleas,  we  had  to  continue 
reccoinoitering  and  sweeping  his  airfields  for 
any  signs  of  build-up  of  air  strength.  You 
recall  the  sightings  and  destruction  of  enemy 
aircraft  as  recently  as  last  Saturday.  This 
task  of  maintaining  air  supremacy  is  always 
the  first  charge  on  our  air  resources. 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  air  battles 
of  the  Talu  ctirtaln  began  In  earnest,  and 
P-M  Sabrejets  were  rushed  out  from  the 
States  to  counter  the  fast  and  able  MIU's, 
getting  into  the  border  action  about  the 
middle  of  December. 

Meanwhile,  the  land  warfare  had  rolled 
north,  extending  to  the  Yalu  on  the  east- 
central  front  and  north  of  Hamhung  on  the 
east  and  Sinanju  on  the  west.  Ovir  own  at- 
tack had  been  geared  to  airborne  supplies. 
The  attack  and  the  air  supply  columns  had 
been  screened  from  enemy  counterthrust  by 
sweeps  of  F-80's  into  the  Slnuiju  air  bastion 
on  the  Yalu  northwest  of  Sinanju,  while 
80'8.  F-51's.  and  B-26"s  pounded  retreating 
columns.  The  F-SO's  held  their  own.  al- 
though the  MIG'8  were  demonstrably  faster, 
though  not  as  well  handled.  The  first  de- 
cisive )et-to-jet  air  encounter  In  history  took 
place  on  November  8  near  Slnuiju.  with  First 
Lt.  Riissell  Brown,  of  the  FLfty-flrst  Fighter 
Wing,  splashing  a  MIG-15.  The  80's  held 
the  corner  until  December  19.  destroying  or 
damaging  more  than  a  dozen  In  the  critical 
6  weeks  before  the  86s  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  during  November  and  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  grotmd  attack  northward, 
the  success  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  and  the 
FEAF  bomber  command  In  the  interdiction 
program  was  nullified  by  the  shortened  sup- 
ply lines  of  the  North  Korean  Army.  Thor- 
oughly disorganized  and  reeling  In  a  retreat 
slowed  only  by  the  U.  N.  supply  problem, 
the  North  Koreans  nevertheless  were  piling 
back  into  an  area  from  which  they  could  be 
supplied  in  quantity  and  with  Impunity.  As 
it  turned  out.  they  were  both  supplied  and 
then  reinforced  by  seven  Chinese  Army  corps. 
United  Nations  troops  were  swept  back  be-, 
low  Seoul,  and  once  more  the  Communist 
supply  lines  became  exposed.  The  fury  and 
impetus  of  the  enemy  drive  also  led  them 
into  heavy  daylight  movements  that  became 
meat  for  the  grinders  of  fighters  and  light 
bombers.  Whether  through  foolhardlness.  or 
through  s  decision  to  sacrifice  enormous 
niunbers  of  units  to  maintain  the  pace  of 
advance  and  to  prevent  our  ground  troops 
from  digging  in  and  slowing  the  onrush,  the 
Chinese  Communist  armies  attempted  to 
move  msmtrw  of  troops  along  West  Korean 
roads  In  daylight.  Thirty-four  thousand — 
one  of  the  seven  corps  in  the  attack — died 
along  the  highways  under  the  fire  of  machine 
guns,  bombs,  and  napalm.  It  was  a  deci- 
mated Chinese  Army  that  was  finally  pulled 
to  a  halt  below  Seoul  In  mid-December. 

The  next  6  weeks,  in  the  period  to  the  end 
of  January,  were  virtually  a  duplication  of 
the  Pusan  perimeter  tactics  of  the  Par  laat 
Air  Forces.  Enemy  supply  lines  came  under 
interdiction  attack.  B-29's  screened  by 
fighter  cover  and  sweeps  along  the  Yalu  ham- 
mered at  the  northern  bridges,  marshaling 
yards  and  airfields.  Lighter  bombers  and 
fighters  rocketed,  strafed,  bombed,  and  na« 
palmed  in  the  Pyongyang- Wonsan-Seoul  tri- 
angle, with  the  carrier  tssk  forces  moving  In 
to  hammer  the  coast  from  Chongjln  south  to 
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Taepo-rl.  The  parallel  became  alocoet  e^act 
in  the  few  days  after  January  1,  'rben  fthe 
Chinese  attempted  to  get  another  offenlive 
rolling  toward  Pusan.  More  than  4^000 
sorties  In  5  days  broke  the  back  of  the  sttjack 
and  the  stage  was  set  for  our  own  offenaive 
scheduled  for  the  end  of  January  and 
launched  on  January  25,  after  a  careful  Inter- 
diction program  had  virtually  Isolited  (^hl- 
nese  from  reinforcement  and  supply.         < 

Air  power  had  swung  into  high  g<;ar  In.the 
3  montlis  of  retreat  and  readvan':e.  More 
than  60.000  sorties  were  fiown.  a  builq-up 
made  possible  by  relatively  small  but  Im- 
portant reinforcements  of  two  wings;  of 
fighters,  the  86's  of  the  Fourth  Fighter  Wing 
and  the  F-84"s  of  the  Twenty-sever  th  W|ng; 
one  wing  of  B-26'8,  the  reserve  Foui  hundred 
and  fifty-second  Bomb  Wing,  a  (California 
outfit:  and  a  South  African  squa4ron 
equipped  with  P-51's.  Additlonaiy,  there 
had  been  some  "beefing  up"  of  existing  iviits 
to  bring  them  to  war  strength.  Tlils  peHod 
accountAi  for  38  percent  of  thj  b^mb  ton- 
nage In  the  first  8  months  of  warfare;  ^wo- 
thirds  o'  the  napalm;  half  the  amotiunitlon. 
and  almost  half  the  rockets  and  cocfbat 
cargo. 

This  pace  was  to  be  maintained  thrdugh 
the  spring  months  up  to  the  summer  lull 
that  followed  the  opening  of  the  Kaesong 
armistice  talks.  In  this  period  of  supposed 
peace  arrangements  the  Communists  re- 
doubled efforts  to  build  up  massive  supplies 
in  the  Iron  Triangle  sector  Just  to  the  north 
of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Tlie  ground 
fighting  lulled  into  patrol  action,  while  at  the 
same  time  ground  troops  were  getting  heavy 
artillery  fire  support  freeing  the  4,'hters  and 
light  bombers  for  more  far-ranging  activities. 
With  the  full  agreement  of  tae  B|hth 
Army  commander,  Lt.  Gen.  James  Van  Heet. 
the  new  commanding  general  o(  the  Far 
East  Air  Forces  following  General  Sti)ate- 
meyer's  serious  heart  attack  of  lute  spfing. 
Lt.  Gen.  Otto  P.  Weyland.  lavmchec;  his  forces 
on  a  major  Interdiction  program  that  has 
chlpp>ed  away  at  the  enemy's  lines  of  compiu- 
nlcatlon  with  a  carefvill>  programed  attack. 
This  attack  may  well  be  one  good  reasoi)  for 
the  sporadic  willingness  of  the  Commuplsts 
to  talk  military  armistice.  The  Commuhlsts 
are  getting  supplies  through.  They  hav*  be- 
come past  masters  at  night  movement,  at 
camouflage  and  highway,  bridge,  and  rail 
repairs.  The  cost  In  manpower  U  hlghl  It 
is  problematical  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  able  to  build  up  enough  .-eserv<^  to 
laimch  a  full-scale  offensive  ane  maldtaln 
It,  without  being  able  to  resupply  themselves 
on  the  massive  scale  which  noT.  wdbld  be 
required.  It  ftirther  Is  problemskical 
whether  or  not  both  forces  have  not] now 
fashioned  defense  lines  in  depth  that  qould 
lead  to  the  trench-warfare  type  0;°  staletnate 
that  marked  World  War  L  Thtre  Is  only 
one  effective  bypass  to  such  a  stalemate: 
airborne  or  seaborne  assault,  or  tx>th.  behind 
enemy  lines. 

There  are  counterbalancing  fatrtors.  j  The 
enemy  air  build-up  behind  the  Yalu!  has 
been  heavy.  Early  In  the  year.  30  MIG's  Were 
standard.  Later,  this  became  (iO.  T^ay, 
120.  They  have  other  forces,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  utlllrlng  conventional  plar  es  of  ^wln- 
and  four-engine  types.  Their  ijatlalilcraft 
has  stepped  up  considerably,  as  onentl^ned. 
It  Is  capable  antiaircraft  fire,  radar -directed 
in  many  instances  and  accurate  ei.ough  to  be 
costly.  It  is  increasing  all  the  tlnie.  as  U  the 
Red  use  of  night  fighters  to  cjunter  the 
after-dark  excursions  of  our  Flref  y  missions, 
coupling  flare-dropping  C-47's  and  B-2rs  in 
a  deadly  team.  Light  ground  fire  haj  Im- 
proved and  30-  and  40-mllllmetei  type  Mitl- 
aircraft  has  been  stepped  up  In  the  pront 
lines  and  along  the  major  supp  y  routes. 

The  Reds  are  learning  many  letsons  ^fhich 
we.  unfortunately  In  some  respects,  are  rap- 
Idly    forgetting— cur  daylight,    cloaa-piieked 
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convoys,  our  lack  of  antiaircraft  discipline 
from  the  front  lines  back  into  advanced 
headquarters,  and  major  supply  depots,  an 
almost  luxtirious  dose  support  operation  and 
a  heavy  air  stipply  that  permits  and  mlni- 
mlaes  logistic  mistakes  and  shortcomings. 
They  have  learned  techniques  of  bridge  re- 
pair that  draw  the  grudging  admiration  of 
our  Corpe  of  Engineers  and  the  airmen  who 
have  to  go  back  time  and  time  again,  day 
after  day,  to  keep  key  bridge  lines  knocked 
out.  We  have  husbanded  our  Jets  for  spe- 
cialized Jobs  and  have  taken  advantage  of 
tba  slower  P-«1'8  and  B-2e"8  which  in  a  war 
■gainst  a  major  power  would  be  mldde  craft. 
We  have  practiced  knocking  out  enemy  alr- 
fleldy  they  have  practiced  putting  them  back 
into  operating  condition. 

Our  methods  of  operation  have  "jecome  an 
open  book  to  the  Reds.  He  has  kept  his 
planes  based  behind  the  Talu  curtain  and 
has  changed  only  his  trafftc  pattern  to  avoid 
climbing  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river. 
We  have  measured  only  a  few  of  his  Jets, 
mostly  MIG  typee;  he  has  tested  his  against 
the  86,  the  84,  the  80.  the  61.  and  the  B-M^ 

We  have,  of  coxirse.  learned  our  own  leseons. 
Many  of  them.  Oar  conftiaed  early  patterns 
Of  doae  support  arising  from  new  plane  types 
and  lack  of  nearby  bases,  cnr  baalc  channels 
of  calling  in  support,  of  evataattag  the  need 
for  support,  mutual  imderatandtng  of  the 
conditions  of  support  and  the  balanced  value 
of  interdiction  operations  all  have  emerged 
in  a  perspective  which  did  not  exist  on 
June  26,  1950  This  Is  true  to  such  s  degree 
that  talk  of  tactical -strategic  strength  disa- 
greements and  Air  Poroe-Army  frtctfcn  back 
home  draw  a  pusaled  frown  In  the  Par  East. 
Here,  at  least,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
have  been  down  to  see  tba  preacher  and  took 
the  Navy  along  as  a  wltneaa 

We  have  been  evaltiating  the  training  of 
oin"  fighter  pUots.  The  F-86  Is  not  better 
than  the  MIG's.  nor  U  the  P-M  ita  equaL 
But  the  pilots  are.  which  explains  the  de- 
struction of  MIG's  in  a  13-to-l  ratio  to  the 
end  of  Daptambfir  But.  again,  concltisions 
are  dangeraoa  aince  there  is  a  distinct  feel- 
ing in  the  Pitth  Air  Force  that  the  Red  opcr- 
atkm  is  largely  one  of  training  and  that  lew 
of  ths  ptlota— be  they  Ruaaian.  Chineae  « 
■atellite — are  out  of  first-line  units. 

We  have  been  developing  entirely  new  les- 
sons of  air  supply  and  air  mobility  both  for 
ground  troops  aixl  air  uniu:  these  will  be  of 
tniw <<»"**»'*  value  in  other  theaters,  particu- 
larly in  Europe  where  the  current  concept  of 
flgt**^  iiae  U  instant  abUity  to  shift  baaes 
from  one  sector  to  another  and  one  country 
to  another. 

Our  Par  East  Air  Poresa  have  done  wall 
un<l:!r  the  nuwt  dUlcQlt  cinumstanees.  As 
thu  is  vrritten,  in  Tokyo,  the  uudmcuiTent 
Is  of  cynicism  about  the  latest  "peace  talk". 
Tba  guna  are  loadad.  tlM  bairaU  of  tba  anU- 
alrcraft  guna  swing  agalnat  tha  akyUnaa.  U 
It  abould  be  an  armistice,  flnj.  But  no  one 
•zpecu  It.  really.  Tomorrow's  mlaslon  is  still 
paraooaL 
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HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  aCXMWIBOTA 

m  TBE  SBIATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20.  19S1 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prtsldent. 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  dis- 
cussion about  the  necessity  to  balance 
our  national  budget.  I  welcome  that  dis- 
cuasicm  and  personally  share  vei^-  strong- 
ly the  dealre  of  our  people  to  avoid  deficit 
at  this  time.    That  is  one  of 


the  reasons  why  I  joined  a  nun-ber  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  working 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  tax  bill,  consistent  with 
the  President  s  recommendations,  which 
would  distribute  the  tax  burden  equi- 
tably and  which  would  be  adequate  to 
furhieve  a  balanced  budget. 

There  has.  however,  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  Federal  finances 
which  in  my  judgment  has  not  been  con- 
striKUve.  Much  of  it  has.  in  fact,  been 
motivated  by  a  desire  for  partisan  politi- 
cal advantage  and  has  served  to  confuse 
rather  than  clarify.  Some  of  this  mate- 
rial has  included  misinformation  and  it 
is  with  a  desire  to  Iteep  the  record  clear 
and  present  the  facts  that  I  ask;  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  certain  mAterials 
prepared  by  me  placed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcord. 

Th*  material  to  which  I  refer  and 
which  in  my  judgment  needs  refuting  in- 
cludes a  statement  issued  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  ar- 
ticle which  has  received  wide  attention 
and  mass  distribution  called  In  Wash- 
ington It's  Waste  as  Usual,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1951  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest. 

Speciflcally,  in  connection  with  the 
latter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  letter  and  materials  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  reply  to  my  re- 
quest likewise  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Ricow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 

as  follows: 

Extx't'iivs  Omca  or  tkk  Faasmairr. 

BmzAU  or  thx  Btnxanr, 
Washinffton,  D.  C.  October  9, 1951. 
Eon.  BTTanr  H    HtrnPHaiT, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  tansTOB  HtncpBarr:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  August  27.  In  which  you 
requested  a  reply  by  the  Bureiiu  of  the 
Budget  to  the  article  'In  Washington  It's 
Waste  As  Usual."  Which  appeared  in  the 
July  1951  Issue  of  the  Reader's  ngest. 

I  have  had  my  staff  Investigate  In  detail 
the  aDegattons  msde  in  that  article.  The 
staff  analysis  attached  to  this  letter  U  the 
result  of  their  work.  The  article  does  not 
analyse  In  any  comprehensive  manner  the 
extensive  operations  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  but  Is  prtmarily  limited  to  repeat- 
ing s  number  of  okd  and  Isolatetl  incldenU 
of  inefBclent  operations,  many  of  which  have 
long  since  been  corrected  Thiji  has  been 
combined  with  some  very  general  charges, 
tixwupported  and  often  st  grw.t  T&rtance 
with  the  facts.  The  staff  analysis  demon- 
strates that  proper  InvestlgaUon  ot  facts 
will  disprove  these  charges. 

The  f(^owlng  are  the  main  chargaa  aaade 
tn  tfaa  artlele: 

OtaMge  No.  1-  The  Ooremni'snt  waataa 
manpower. 

The  only  concrete  evidence  p:'eaented  In 
fupport  of  this  charge  is  the  statement  that 
•^rom  June  SO.  i960,  to  January  1.  1951. 
civilian  em-ployees  were  added  to  Govern- 
ment payrolls  at  the  rate  of  l.OCO  per  day." 
Vnacoompanled  by  any  description  of  the 
inaaona  fdr  tlkiaa  lacreasea.  this  statement 
gfvaa  a  mlalaamng  tmpraaalOD  nt  waate  In 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  truth  a€  the 
matter  Is  thst  the  increase*  In  l>ederal  per- 
■Qsxnel  during  the  period  cited  In  the  article 
took  place  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
primarily  at  air  bases,  shipyarts,  ortlnance 
plants,  and  related  mUltary  installations 
which  were  being  constructed  and  expanded 
as  the  result  of  the  fighting  in  Korea.  The 
arucle  fails  to  point  out  that  in  the  very 


same  period  the  number  of  employees  In 
the  rest  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  actually 
decretised  by  over  20.000. 

The  arttda  also  erroneously  states  that  tba 
average  Oov«mment  employee  works  only 
1.660  hoxxn  a  year  The  staiT  analrsls  por.us 
out  that  the  most  recent  studies  report  The 
average  hours  worked  a  year  by  Federal  em- 
piofaea  as  1,797.  This  latter  figure  excludes 
many  hours  of  impald  overtime  work. 

Charge  No.  3.  The  cost  of  handling  small 
purchase  orders  Is  exorbitant. 

The  article  reports  certain  figures  as  the 
cost  of  selected  purchases.  For  extunple.  11 
la  suted  that  it  cost  11339  to  purchase  a 
50-cent  magaxine.  The  staff  snalytis  shows 
tliat  this  figure  has  no  basts  in  fact.  It  is 
simply  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  cost 
of  all  purchasing  activities  in  the  bureau 
concerned  by  the  total  number  of  purch.tses 
made.  It  is  as  ine-  urate  and  misleading 
to  apply  thls,average  figure  of  113.39  to  the 
specific  purchase  of  a  50-ceni  magazine  as 
it  would  be  to  .claim  that  It  only  cost  tl3.3» 
to  purchaae  an  involved  and  Intricate  pleca 
of  machinery  costing  several  million  dollars. 
ChatgaaNo.  3.  The  Federal  Gcvernment  haa 
increased  pnbUc  assistance  expenditures  in  a 
period  of  high  pro^>erity. 

The  staff  analysis  points  out  that  the  law 
requires  the  Federal  Government  to  reim- 
burse the  States  according  to  a  statutory 
formula  for  their  expenditures  for  afsistaiice 
to  the  needy  aged,  bUixd.  dependent  children. 
and  the  totally  disabled.  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  awlatance  ha\e  rjsen  be- 
cause the  States  are  ipendJng  nft>re  for  this 
program.  Moreover,  the  Congress  has  re- 
cently widened  the  coverage  of  public  as- 
sistance beneSu.  In  order  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  this  program  it  would 
he  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  change  the 
laws  governing  public  assistance  payments. 
Charge  No.  4.  Agriculttual  programs  have 
not  been  ctzrtailed. 

Contrary  to  the  assurance  in  the  article 
that  we  are  "insured  against  any  economizing 
there.**  the  staff  analysis  shows  that  such 
highly  detfrable  programs  as  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  farm  bousing  have  been  slowed 
down.  Moreover,  since  Korea,  agricultural 
credit  programa  have  maintained  conserva- 
tive credit  poUcies- 

Charge  No.  5.  The  large  public  debt  is  the 
result  of  vraste. 

Through  colorful  and  graphic  presenis- 
tion.  the  article  attempts  to  give  the  reader 
the  impreiiaion  that  the  public  debt  has  been 
caused  b}'  waste  and  LneiBciency.  As  the 
itaS  analTais  points  out.  the  overwhelming 
portiOD  of  the  debt  in  1850.  the  last  year 
cited  In  the  article,  was  incurred  dtirlng 
World  War  XL  Ttie  wartime  increase  In  the 
debt  accounted  for  »2 1 7. 000 .000. 000  out  of  a 
total  $257,000,000,000  of  debt  outstanding  in 
that  year.  However,  the  chart  in  the  article 
simply  indicates  the  level  of  the  debt  in  1939 
and  in  1950.  omitting  any  reference  tc  a  war 
year  such  as  the  fiscal  year  1946  when  the 
debt  reached  the  all-time  high  of  »270.000.- 
000.000.  For  the  five  fiscal  years  since  1946, 
budget  receipts  have  exceeded  expenditures 
by  a  cumulative  total  of  t7.5O0. 000.000. 

Charge  No.  6.  Th«^  has  beer,  a  startltng 
tocrease  in  the  f>eacetlme  spending  of  a  few 
departmenta  of  the  Federal  Government 

Through  aome  inaccurate  tgures.  which 
tiM  staff  analysis  corrects,  the  article  at- 
tempts to  show  unjustified  Incrrasex  In 
peacetime  spending  from  the  fl5cal  years 
1940  to  1950.  Par  example,  the  facta  show 
that  the  bulk  of  this  Increase  in  peacetime 
speiidlng  for  the  Independent  offices  Is  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conam:M!on.  readjust- 
ment benefits  and  ccmpensanon  and  med- 
ical cart-  for  veterans  of  Wcirid  War  II,  and 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  revised  estlmste  of  19!i2  budget  expen- 
ditures stands  at  S«8. 400.000. 000.  the  highest 
level  of  peace  tt  IT.  •  expenditures  tn  our  his- 
tory.    However,  tiie  reasons  for  such  s  high 
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l«T*l  can  be  readily  apparent  to  anyone  who 
will  examine  the  evidonce.  The  following 
table  aiiowa.  by  maJOi-  category,  the  increase 
In  FMeni  expenditures  from  1940  to  the 
r^commendaUons  for  1952: 

JTacterai  budget  erpenditurt 
riBbilUoosI 


1»40 

1963 

PeitWQt 
ofin- 

CfMM 

Major  natiooal  aecaiity  pro- 
gnms 

.0 
1.1 

4.0 

6.6 

as 

2  900 

V^erans*  iNrices  and  bene- 
Sts 

7% 

Interest 

420 

Ail  otiKr 

eo 

ToUl_^ 

«.2 

aK.4 

6S0 

Obviously,  the  largest  Increases  have  oc- 
curred In  the  progranis  related  to  past  wars 
^and  the  current  defense  effort.  Expendi- 
tures for  national  security  programs,  which 
Include  the  military  services,  foreign  aid, 
atomic  energy  development,  and  stockpiling 
of  critical  and  strategic  material,  and  defense 
production  and  economic  stabilization,  have 
increased  2.900  percent  while  veterans'  aid 
and  debt  Interest  have  increased  720  percent 
and  450  percent  respectively.  During  th© 
same  period,  expenditures  for  all  other  func- 
tions of  Government  have  Increased  only  60 
percent  This  Increase  In  all  other  expendi- 
tures must  be  compared  with  an  Increase  of 
80  percent  in  the  average  salaries  of  classified 
Government  and  postal  employees.  112  per- 
cent in  construction  costs,  and  105  percent 
In  the  general  level  of  vkholesale  prices. 

Both  the  Fareau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
appropriatlo:as  committees  of  the  Congress 
continually  receive  many  proposals  which. 
In  broad  generalities,  advocate  economy  Ui 
Government  These  proposals,  however,  are 
like  the  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  in  that 
they  seldom  make  any  concrete  recommen- 
.dationf  which  would  result  in  reducing  spe- 
cific Items  of  expenditure 

You  may  be  interested  In  the  reaction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropiriatlons  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  these  attacks. 
In  its  report  on  the  general  appropriation 
bill  for  1951.  the  committee  stated  that— 

"The  press  and  radio  have  constantly  re- 
ported Claims  by  various  agencies  and  Indi- 
viduals that  the  budget  can  l>e  reduced  by 
figures  ranging  to  several  billion  dollars 
Certain  of  these  agencies  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  to  publish  brochtires 
outlining  their  programs  These  recommen- 
dations have  been  studied  with  a  view  to 
using  such  information  as  might  be  con- 
tained therein  to  effect  reductions  In  the 
biMlget.  However,  without  exception,  they 
are  written  In  such  general  terms  as  to  bi- 
practically  useless  in  effecting  budget  reduc 
tlons.  They  disctiss  large  reductions  ir; 
broad  areas  of  the  budget  without  at  any 
point  naming  appropriation  accounts  which 
should  be  reduced  or  giving  specific  data  as, 
to  programs  which  could  be  curtailed. 

"It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  say  in  a 
S{}eech  that  Government  expenditures  should 
be  reduced  by  •3,000.000.000  or  >5.000.000,- 
000  and  in  support  of  such  statement  to 
point  generally  at  the  large  expenditures 
for  national  defense,  foreign  aid.  grants  tc 
Sutes,  and  so  forth,  but  It  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  to  study  the  detail  of  the 
budget  Including  cost  of  unavoidable  lerv- 
Ices  such  as  the  posial  service,  and  a  review 
of  ouutunding  commitments  either  by  pre- 
viotisly  granted  contracu  authorization  or 
by  operation  of  lavs  which  result  each  year 
In  fixed  charges.  It  has  t>een  suggested  that 
veterans'  benefits  be  greatly  reduced,  but 
the  merits  of  ihu  proposal  must  be  weijjhed 
by  the  legislative  committees  of  the  Con- 
grets  if  any  attention  U  given  it.  So  long 
as  the  veterans'  lawn  remain  as  present y 
written,    the   Committee   on   Appropriations 


has  no  choice  but  to  recommend  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  pay  the  bene- 
fits  due.  The  amount  appropriated  is  in 
no  sense  a  control  of  expenditure  and  Is 
only  a  Judgment  of  the  amount  which  will 
be  required.  None  of  those  who  advocated 
extensive  reductions  In  the  budget  through 
press  releases,  brochures,  etc..  submitted 
any  data  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  would  have  been  of  assistance  in 
effecting  reductions.  The  committee  was 
importuned  from  all  sides  for  increases  in 
appropriations  and  spent  many  days  listen- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  persons  who  desired 
appropriations  for  purposes  not  In  the 
budget,  but  not  one  single  witness  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  suggest  a  program 
for  reduction  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
where  local  interests  opposed  specific  ap- 
propriations for  local  purposes." 

The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  very  similar.  There  is  no 
-valid  basis  for  assertions  that  vast  sums 
Of  money  can  be  saved  by  "ellmlnatliig  waste 
and  duplication."  The  Wg  Issues  in  Federal 
expenditure  policy  are  program  Issues — pro- 
grams which  have  been  requested  by  the 
public  and  approved  by  the  Congress.  To 
reduce  Federal  operations  substantially  re- 
quires the  major  reduction  in.  or  the  elimi- 
nation of.  programs  specifically  prescribed 
by  law. 

I  hope  that  this  Information,  together 
with  the  attached  material  will  serve  your 
needs. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

P.  J.  Lawtok, 

Director. 

Analysis  or  Certain  STATnanrrs  ik  thx 
AancLK  "In  Washincton  It's  Waste  as 
DstJAL, '  Which  Appeared  in  the  Jtn.T  1951 
IsstJE  or  THE  Reader's  Digest 

A.     THE     trriLIZATION     OF     MANPOWX*     IN     TH« 
FEDERAI.  GOVERNMENT 

,  The  Increase  in  the  number  of  Federal 
^Government  employees  between  June  30, 
1950.  and  January  1,  1951.  is  highlighted  by 
the  statement  In  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
that  civilian  employees  were  added  to  Gov- 
ernment pay  rolls  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day. 
and  that  during  Januart  the  rate  went  up  to 
2.000  a  day.  V 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  net  Increase  in  Gov- 
ernment employment  during  the  period  cited 
in  this  article  was  entirely  related  to  direct 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
In  fact,  between  June  30,  1950,  and  January 
1,  1951,  a  period  of  rapid  mobilization  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  In  Korea, 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  20,483  In  the 
number  of  civilian  Government  employees 
excluding  those  in  the  I>epartment  of  r>e- 
fense  During  this  period  the  Department 
of  Defense  added  235,256  civilian  employees 
but  the  Increase  in  all  agencies,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense,  was  only  214.773 
employees.  Approximately  63  percent  of  the 
added  Defense  Department  employees  were 
blue-collar  workers— the  type  emploved  in 
arsenals  and  shipyards.  The  reduction  in 
employment  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  achieved  even  though  there  were 
subs'tantial  increases  In  defense-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  civilian  agencies,  as,  for 
example,  the  doubling  of  the  stafT  of  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

During  January  1951  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  increased  by  60,944.  Of  these, 
MJSa  were  In  the  Department  of  Defense! 
Approximately  83  percent  of  them  were  also 
blue-collar  workers.  The  Increase  outside  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  occurred  prin- 
cipally In  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
■mailer  increases  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Panama  Canal,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  In  defense  activities  of  other 
agencies.  Considering  the  entire  7-month 
period  from  June  30.  1950,  to  January  31. 
1951.  the  number  of  Federal  civilian  em-' 
ployees  ouUlde  the  Department  of  Defense 
decreased  17.891  despite  the  added  acUvltles 


carried  on  by  these  civilian  agenclsa  on  ke- 
count   of    the    Korean    boetilitles    and    iti* 
mobilisation  program. 

The  allegation  In  the  article  that  the  ai^er- 

age  Government  employee  works  l.uso  hours 

a  year   Is   in   error.     Fifty-two   we<ks   of   40 

working  hours  each  wotild  amount  to  2,080 

.  hours. 

I  Until  recently  Government  workers  were 
'  allowed  208  hours  of  annual  leave  each  yqar. 
Each  employee  is  also  allowed  a  sick  le$ve 
"credit."  on  which  he  may  draw  in  ;he  evfnt 
of  Illness,  of  120  hotirs  a  year.  Seven  bdll- 
days  are  granted  Government  employees, 
sumlng  none  fall  on  non workdays 
would  amount  to  56  hours.  The  tilnlm^m 
hours  of  work  per  year  would  be  l,6Se.  How- 
ever, based  on  recent  studies,  the  a/erage  of 
hours  worked  a  year  is  at  least  1,7)1.  This 
does  not  include  any  of  the  many  hours  of 
unpaid  overtime  work  which  the  employees 
contribute.  i 

Even  though  some  accumulation  of  ann^uU 
leave  is  permitted,  employee  loss  cf  eariled 
annual  leave  because  of  Inability  to  take  It  Is 
a  common  occurrence.  The  latest  survey  of 
Government  leave  practices  was  made  by  l(he 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on^,Ai>proprta- 
tlons.  This  study  covered  the  first  i>  months 
of  1947.  It  revealed  that  during  this  period 
employees  took  only  7814  percent  o'  the  am- 
nuai  leave  they  had  earned.  Slnco  these  9 
months  included  the  normal  stimmer  vaca- 
tion period,  it  could  logically  be  assunied 
;  that  a  smaller  percentage  would  dpply  for 
the  entire  year.  But,  assimoing  this  higher 
perceortage  for  the  entire  year,  th(  average 
annual  leave  per  employee  woulc  be  163 
hours  Instead  of  the  208  allowed,  ".lie  same 
study  revealed  that  employees  took  an  aver- 
age of  6^.2  percent  of  the  sick  leave  they 
earned,  or  77  hours  instead  of  th«!  120  al- 
lowed. Because  of  the  likelihood  of  a  hoBl- 
day  coming  on  •  non workday  the  averfige 
holiday  hours  are  50  instead  of  56.  If  we  add 
to  the  basic  2,080  hours  7  hours  for  the  liHe- 
llhood  of  the  extra  1  %  days  In  the  ye^u"  f alUfag 
on  a  nonworkday  and  subtract  the  averiige 
time  off  of  290  hours  computed  a>Dve,  l?e 
find  that  the  average  number  cf  hours 
worked  each  year,  exclusive  of  unptiid  over- 
time, is  actually  1,797  Instead  of  Ihe  1,860 
alleged  in  the  article. 

In  regard  to  holiday  practices,  a  1 948  stjr- 
vey  by  the  National  Industrial  ConfereiKe 
Board  revealed  that  among  all  priviite  com- 
panies surveyed,  the  average  numbei  of  holi- 
days granted  was  six  and  three-fourths,  ahd 
the  average  among  nonmanufacturing  ih- 
dustrles  was  eight  ai^  one-fourth.  The  Gov- 
ernment's standard  Is  seven  holidayj. 

In  regard  to  the  Government's  slck-lean^e 
policy  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commlttjee 
report  states.  "It  was  determined  that  this 
policy  is  roughly  comparable  with  that  of 
over  a  dozen  large  corporations  for  the  fltst 
year  of  employment.  For  employment  of 
more  than  a  year,  comparisons  are  mdre 
difflcult,  the  Government  using  a  ))ollcy  bf 
accrued  leave  and  most  private  enterprlsis, 
rather  than  doing  this,  using  a  more  Ube^ 
pick-leave  allowance."  ,  j 

In  regard  to  annual-leave  fvi^eatlon]  al- 
ilowance.  the  Appropriation  Committee's  He- 
port  revealed  that,  at  the  time  of  the  stir- 
vey.  the  Government  was  generally  more  lib- 
eral than  private  employers.  However.  th»e 
are  certain  other  factors  involved  in  comper- 
ing Government  leave  practices  with  th(»a 
of  private  Industry.  One  of  these  is  the  fact 
^hat  Government  employees  are  not  granted 
excused  leave  for  death  In  the  immedla^te 
tamily.  other  emergencies,  religious  holldats. 
or  personal  affairs.  In  a  1950  study  for  tie 
Penate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cltll 
Bervlce.  information  perUinlng  to  practiqes 

Efxcused  leave  was  obuined  from  37  rep- 
ntatlve  companies,  employing  more  than 
000  office  workers.  All  37  companies  im- 
ported that  they  do  grant  excused  leavs  ja 
rarylng  degrees.  Six  had  established  yearty 
Imlts  ranging  from  3  to  12  days,  the  median 
being  10  days.    One  had  a  yearly  maximum 
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«f  Mtfi9iL  The  remaining  31  firms  did  not 
have  a  yearly  maximum,  but  granted  ex- 
cused leave  to  empkryeei  at  the  discretion  of 
the  supcnrlaor.  In  Government  all  such 
toavc  ti  charged  t<>  annual  leave. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  In  con- 
naetlon  with  the  Govemment's  annual -leave 
allowance  is  that  Government  employees  are 
not  covered  by  social  security,  unemploy- 
OMnt  instxrance.  or  any  tjrpe  of  severance-pay 
provtakms  of  the  t3rpe  common  in  industry. 
In  tbs  past,  employeee  who  accumulatod 
unused  aBBiial  leave  looked  upon  this  leave 
cratttt  as  an  addtttonal  protectic»i  in  case  of 
llliMH  cztsndliig  bsyond  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility for  sick  leave,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
unemployment  Insurance  to  provide  income 
for  a  short  period  of  time  in  case  of  termi- 
nation of  employment. 

Leave  rights  of  Government  employees 
have  been  recently  curtailed  in  two  ntpeets. 
Annual-taave  allowance  has  been  cut  from 
the  36  days  (on  which  the  above  comptrta- 
tlons  were  based)  to  a  graduated  basis,  and 
the  acctunulatlon  oi  unused  annual  leave 
has  been  generally  prohibited. 

me  claim  that  the  "Oovertunent  employee 
gets  6  waaks  more  time  off  annually  than  the 
non-Oovemment  worker"  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  IT  the  non-Oovcm- 
ment  employee  worked  a  5-day  40-hour  week, 
received  7  holidays,  15  days  of  annual  leave. 
10  dajrs  of  sick  leave,  and  5  days  of  'excused 
leave"  each  year  he  would  be  working  the 
same  number  of  hours  per  year  as  the  aver- 
age OoveiTunent  employee. 

The  other  claims  in  regard  to  money  and 
manpower  savings,  based  on  the  faulty  flg- 
urea  as  to  the  dlfleraace  between  average 
taosn  worked  by  Govertunent  and  non -Gov - 
■I ■■will  worturs.  are  similarly  In  error.  Bven 
using  the  faulty  statistics  of  the  artirle.  the 
estimate  of  100.000  additional  workers  who 
could  be  added  to  the  manpower  p>ool  If  Gov- 
ernment workers  worked  the  same  hours  the 
article  claims  as  the  industrial  standard  is 
an  overastUnate  of  38.900. 

B.    PBOCUKDCrNT    ACTIVTITES    IM    THE    rSOXEAI. 
CO\TniN»tINT 

That  portion  of  the  article  dealing  with 
proctirement  is  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
Williams  Subconunittee  on  Overstal&ng  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Ser'vlce.  It  emphasizes  the  apparent  low  pro- 
duction of  employees  preparing  purchase  or- 
ders and  the  allegedly  exorbitant  average  cost 
of  making  small  purchases  in  several  depart- 
ments. The  fallacy  in  the  cost  figures  quoted 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  "average  '  fig- 
tires  and  are  arrived  at  by  simply  dividing  the 
number  of  purchase  transactions  into  the 
total  cost  of  making  all  purchases  regardless 
of  amount  and  applying  the  result  to  very 
small  purchases. 

There  followa  excerpts  from  the  letter  of 
December  28.  1950,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  chairman  of  the  Williams 
Subcommittee  on  OvorstaflVng.  Although 
this  letter  had  reference  only  to  the  charges 
relating  to  the  Department  of  the  Inurior. 
the  principles  enunciated  would  be  applicable 
to  all  departments. 

"I  do  not  agree,  however,  that  the  statistics 
of  your  report  fairly  support  the  otherwise 
unsubstantiated  finding  that  procurement 
activities  throughout  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department  are  wasteful.  The  statistics 
show  that  the  average  cost  was  a9.95  for 
making  each  of  38.736  purchases  having  s 
total  cost  of  ia.770367.  The  vary  imm  ete- 
tlstlcs  also  show  that  the  average  aaouat  of 
each  purchase  was  approximately  tl  300  and 
that  the  average  cost  per  pvirchase  of  16.95 
was  therefore  only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  amoimt  of  the  average  purdMse. 
Further,  in  applying  the  so-«aUed  mwmmgt 
cost  par  purchase  order  in  the  various  bu- 
reaus to  specific  instances  of  very  unall  pur- 
chases, the  report  creates  the  erroneous  im- 
prawlon  that  a  cost  of  « 13 .78  was  enialled  to 
lasQe  a  purchase  order  in  the  amount  of  32 
cents,  and  that  it  cost  $13.39  to  purchase  a 


50-cent  magazine.  The  small  purchase  of  60 
cents  did  not.  in  fact,  cost  tl3.39  njid  the 
82 -cent  order  did  not  cost  IISTS.  The  m  aver- 
age costs  are  statistically  applicable  only  to 
the  average  purchase  Those  averai;e  costs 
are  no  more  validly  applicable  to  th*  small 
purchase  than  they  are  to  a  cainpani.>n  pur- 
chase of  great  complexity  and  involving 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  For  example,  a 
purchase  of  equipment  in  one  of  the  bureaus 
mentioned  in  the  report  Involved  a:i  order 
In  the  amount  of  $31,622  and  requlri^  con- 
siderable work  on  a  relatively  compl<>x  pur- 
chase. It  should  no  more  be  rrpreecinted  ttet 
this  large  purchase  was  made  at  so  low  a  eoat 
as  $1339.  the  so-called  average,  than  that 
the  small  purchase  was  made  at  so  high  a 
cost.     •     •     • 

~m  ftirtber  reference  to  the  publldaed 
purchase  of  the  50-cent  magazine,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  original  purchase  order  ol 
Augtist  15  was  canceled  on  Augxist  28.  prtor 
to  the  Inspection  of  these  purcnaae  orders  by 
your  investigational  staff,  and  the  order 
thereafter  consolidated  with  .6  ottMr  aull 
purchases  dathog  from  Jtily  3,  1960.  to  Sep- 
tember as.  IMO.  A  single  vooeber  was  then 
Isstied  in  payment  of  the  17  small  purchases 
In  accordance  with  the  procedure  prescribed 
by  General  Regulation  103  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Thtis,  this  Department  has 
been  castigated  by  the  press,  as  well  as  the 
re{x>rt,  on  a  matter  which  is  not  only  fac- 
tually In  error,  but  which  represents  mis- 
uae  by  the  report  of  the  statistics  contained 
In  it. 

"The  concern  expressed  by  the  committee 
over  the  production  rate  of  1.4  purchase  order 
per  employee  possibly  is  based  op  a  failure 
to  take  into  accouni  that  the  data  on  ptu- 
chasing  personnel  included  not  only  those 
Issuing  purchase  orders,  a  very  minor  pro- 
cedural step,  but  also  those  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  the  total  procurement  operation,  in- 
cluding the  writing  of  specifications,  the  an- 
alysis of  bids,  the  interpretation  of  regula- 
tions, and  tbe  awarding  of  contracts.  My 
foregoing  comments  on  average  costs  applies 
here  as  well  " 

It  Is  recognized  to  be  true  that  in  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  In  private  Industry,  the 
cost  of  processing  orders  of  small  amount 
Is  disproportionately  higher  than  that  of 
larger  orders. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  a  concerted 
effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. Examples  of  these  efforts  may  be 
found  in  the  Task  Force  Report  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  House  of  Representatives.  This 
report  strongly  recommends  an  extension 
of  the  so-called  petty  purchase  procedure 
whereby  small  procurement — up  to  $50 — 
may  be  accocipllshed  by  on-the-spot  cash 
purchase.  To  implement  this  recommenda- 
tion, the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  are  cooperating 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Treasury  Department  in  amending  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office-Treasury  regulations 
so  that  agencies  may  take  advantage  of 
this  improved  procedure.  Other  evidence  of 
this  trend  for  improvement  may  be  found 
In  General  Serrices  Administration  General 
Regulation  No.  6.  dated  December  27,  1950, 
which  prescribed  a  simplified  short  form  erf 
purchase  order  for  small  transactions. 
Standard  Form  44 

The  largest  area  for  scrutiny  in  the  field 
of  procurement  is  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  President  Truman,  in  a  recent 
statement  to  military  and  civilian  cAclals 
in  connection  with  the  budget  for  military 
functions  in  the  fiscal  year  1952,  stated: 

"Passage  of  this  budget  will  jdace  tre- 
mendous procurement  and  speiMUB(  author- 
ity m  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  three  services.  The  schedules 
call  for  $34.700  000,000  in  hard  goods  from 
1952  appropriations  In  addition  to  $27,000.- 
04X»  OOO  already  available — a  total  of  tei.- 
700.000.000  for  equipment  for  our  own  forces. 


To  this  will  have  to  be  added  the  miUtary 
construction  program,  and  the  equipment 
needs  of  our  allies.  Again.  I  repeat  that 
this  U  going  to  place  a  particularly  hea\y 
management  }ob  on  the  entire  executive 
branch  to  see  that  we  buy  wisely,  buy  wbat 
we  need,  put  what  we  buy  to  good  use.  and 
do  the  whole  job  m  a  way  that  does  not 
weaken  our  basic  economy  ' 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  House  C-ommittee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments  has 
recently  filed  a  report  on  Federal  Supply 
Jianageaaent  (Military  and  Related  Activi- 
ttoa),  a  eopy  of  which  if  atuched.  In  this 
report,  the  committee  makes  numerous  rec- 
omoMDdations  for  the  achievement  of  large 
eeonemies  in  the  field  of  military  supply  ac- 
tivities, which  arc  being  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
StafI  members  of  the  Munltlonf  Board,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting OIBce  were  assigned  to  assist  the 
subcommittee  In  its  work. 

C    THE   PUBUC   ASSISTANCE   noCaAM 

With  reference  to  the  public  assistance 
program,  the  Reader's  Digest  aj-tlcle  tatcd 
that,  "The  President  asks  for  one  and  a  third 
billion  dollars  for  public  assistai.ce  pro- 
grams— three  times  the  average  aoiount  for 
1943  to  1947.  'Why  should  this  hugely  aug- 
mented sum  be  needed  for  public  assistance? 
asks  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  when  we 
are  already  In  a  period  of  unprecedented  full 
employment,  with  severe  labor  scarcity  in  the 
immediate  offing''  " 

Federal  cxp>end!ture8  for  public  assistance 
are  determined  by  statutory  requirement 
(42  U  8.  C  SOI -6,  601-6.  1201-6).  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  required  to  reimburse 
the  States  for  their  expenditures  for  public 
assistance  according  to  a  formula  set  forth 
in  law.  The  determination  of  eligibility  of 
recipients  is  within  the  authority  of  the 
States 

The  President  has  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  self-financed  social  insurance  program, 
rather  than  public  assistance,  be  made  the 
principal  vehicle  for  providing  protection 
against  poverty  He  has  expressed  concern 
over  the  heavy  dependence  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

In  his  1951  budget  message,  In  urging  the 
enactment  of  Improvements  in  tbe  old-age 
and  survivca''s  insurance  program,  he  stated 
as  foUows: 

"The  coming  year  will  be  an  extremely 
significant  one  for  the  Nation's  social  se- 
curity program.  The  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress on  pending  legislation  will  determine 
the  direction  which  this  country  ■will  foQow 
in  providing  basic  protection  against  the 
major  economic  hazards  of  old  age.  unem- 
ployment, illness,  and  dlsabhlty.  It  is  my 
strong  belief  that  It  Is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Govemment  to  provide  this  protection, 
and  to  provide  it  in  a  manner  that  Is  con- 
sistent with  our  Ideals  of  independence  and 
self-reliance — through  the  already  estab- 
lished and  tested  principle  of  contributory 
social  Insurance  This  was  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  which  the 
ma)or  role  was  g  ven  to  social  insurance, 
financed  mutually  by  employers  and  employ- 
ees, with  benefits  available  as  a  matter  of 
right  withotrt  a  means  test.  Public  as- 
sistance wsf  given  only  a  supplementary  role 
to  fill  in  tbe  diminishing  gaps  in  insurance 
protection 

"The  eflfects  of  our  failure  in  recent  years 
to  carry  out  this  philosophy  are  already 
dramatized  by  the  increase  in  the  public-as- 
sistance rolls.  Because  the  protecticm  of 
social  insurance  is  so  limited  and  inade- 
quate, far  too  many  people  have  been  forced 
to  seek  public  relief.  In  some  States,  for 
example,  half  the  aged  people  are  on  the 
relief  roll*.  Approximately  2,700,000  ag«d 
people  and  1.500.000  dependent  children  now 
receive  public  assista'acc.  By  contrast,  only 
1,900  000  aeed  persons  receive  Insurance  bens- 
fits  and  800,000  children  and  their  mothers 
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i^celx'e  stiTTlrora  benefits  under  the  old- 
ag*  and  sunrlrors  insurance  eystem.  Av«rage 
oM-ac*  tnmr&nce  twnafltB  are  only  fSM  a 
moDth  compared  vtth  avem^  old-age  pub- 
lic aaslstanoe  benefits  of  $A&" 

The  subsequently  enacted  Social  Sec\»rlty 
Act  axnetklxnents  oT  1950.  which  raised  the 
level  of  liuurance  benefits  will,  over  the 
totnre.  alleviate  thla  atttuttlon.  Howeyer. 
tt  ia  too  early  for  the  change  In  law  to 
effect  reductions  In  the  scope  of  operations 
and  In  the  Federal  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

D.    acatCTTLTUEAt    PaOCEAXa 

With  reference  to  the  charges  concerning 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  should  be 
noted  that  mherever  feasible,  economies  have 
beta  made  throughout  the  regular  programs 
of  the  Department.  Progress  In  very  desir- 
able programs,  such  as  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  and  farm-housing  pro- 
grama,  IMS  had  to  be  slowed  because  of  the 
ahortag*  ot  critical  material  needed  for  the 
defense  eCTort. 

The  President  recommended  that  new  loan 
authorizations  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  be  reduced  from  •297,000,000 
avallaWe  In  1951  to  $109,000,000  in  1952.  Kx- 
.  penditurea  for  the  program,  however,  will 
drop  off  lesB  sharply,  from  t3 12,000,000  to 
•389,000.000.  This  U  l>ecause  more  than 
$340,000,000  of  estimated  1952  expenditures 
will  be  paid  from  prior  year  funds  to  meet 
obligations  already  Incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

aUxM  Korea,  agricultural  credit  programs 
have  maintained  conservative  credit  policies 
In  order  to  support  the  program  of  volun- 
tary credit  restraint  by  private  lenders  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  essential  credit 
where  needed  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  agri- 
cultural production. 

Serious  reductions  In  the  activities  of  the 
Deptartment  of  Agriculture  may  imperil  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  fiber  products 
noceaaary  to  meet  the  needs  of  defense  and  of 
tl*e  eaaentlal  civilian  economy.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  are  designed  to  In- 
Bore  a  continuing  high  level  of  farm  produc- 
tion and  to  achieve  the  best  possible  adjust- 
ments In  farm  production  by  protecting  and 
conserving  oxir  soil  resources  and  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  level  of  reseai-ch  activities 
•(Ml  Msentlal  services  to  farmers. 

«-  THE  PtTBUC  DEBT 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  gives  the  Im- 
pression that  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt  is 
attributable  to  '"waste  In  Washington."  This 
Is  accomplished  by  charting  the  debt  beneath 
a  dramatic  title  and  by  omitting  any  textual 
reference  to  the  debt. 

Public  debt  figures,  or  a  chart  picturing 
them,  provide  no  basis  in  themselves  for  con- 
cluding that  a  government  is  or  Is  njt  waste- 
fu"  A  debt  is  r.ierely  a  means  for  meeting 
ciurent  obligations  when  current  revenues 
are  Insufficient.  Conceivably,  a  nation  with 
a  small  debt  could  be  more  prodigal  than  one 
with  a  large  debt. 

Gecerally.  the  size  of  a  public  debt  Is  a 
rough  indicator  of  the  scope  of  a  govern- 
ment's activities.  This  is  l-lustratetl  by 
table  I.  It  shows  that  the  principal  Increases 
In  the  debt  of  the  United  States  occurred  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  during  the  1930'8 
when  the  Federal  Government  sought  ac- 
tively to  pull  the  NaUon  out  of  the  worst  de- 
praasion  in  its  history,  and  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Missing  from  the  Reader's  Digest  chart  is 
a  line  for  the  Federal  debt  as  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1946.  This  omission  tends  to  con- 
/ey  the  Impression  that  the  debt  as  It  stood 
at  the  end  of  1950  resulted  from  a  steady, 
decade-long  increase  caused  by  "waste  in 
Washington."  Actually,  the  debt  was  at  Its 
highest  point  in  1946.  and  has  decreased  by 
•12.000  000.000  since  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year  If  a  line  for  the  year  J946  had  been  In- 
BOted.  It  would  have  shown  the  4-year  drop. 


A  line  for  1944  would  also  have  shown  that 
1  the  ovwrwhelming  portion  of  the  1960  debt — 
|gai7.000.000,000  out  of  »257,000.000,000— was 
'  Incurred   during   the   years   of  the  Second 
•■  World  War.     Captions  Indicating  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  war  would  have  per- 
.pinitted  comparUon  with   the  debt  Increase 
diu-lng  World  War  I.  whose  span  is  pointed 
out  in  the  chart.     Moreover,  the  Inclusion  of 
a  line  for  1946  wotild  have  permitted  the 
reader  to  conclude  that  If  the  amount  of  debt 
Incurred  dizrlng  the  World  War  II  years  were 
deducted  from  the  1950  total,  the  1950  debt 
would  have  been  »28.400.000,000.  $12,000,000.- 
000  less   than    1939.  all  other   things  being 
,  equal. 

Actually,  the  figures  for  the  gross  public 
debt  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  carried 
in  the  article.  The  Reader's  Digest  figures, 
purporting  to  represent  the  Federal  debt. 
actULlly  represent  the  interest-bearing  debt. 
The  relationship  of  the  latter  to  the  gross 
public  debt  is  Indicated  in  table  I. 

The  article  neglects  to  state  that,  for  the 
past  5  years  the  Federal  Government  has  op- 
erated at  a  surplus  of  $7,500,000,000  (table  11) . 

Tablc  I. — Gross  public  debt  and  gvaranteed 

obligatioiu 

(In  billions] 
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.2 
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16.9 

1*^ 

30.  S 

.1 

.4 

40.4 

$5.4 

45.9 
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.4 

.9 

aN.4 

.5 

300. 9 
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.3 

1.9 

257.4 
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'  May  not  equal  column  totals  because  of  rounding. 
*  Below  $50  million. 

^'OTE.— Reader's  Digest  figures  involve  only  interest- 
bearing  debt. 

Tabli  n. — Federal  budget  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  surplus  or  deficit 

'■  |In  bilIjon.<!l 


Fiscal  year— 
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1«^1 
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Receipts 


$4ao 

42.2 
3&3 
37.0 
48.1 


305.5 


Expendi- 
tures 


$39.3 
33.8 
4ai 
4a2 
44.6 


108.0 


Surplus  (-{-) 
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■fW.7 

-fa  4 

-1.9 
-3.2 

+3.5 


+7.6 


THi  tTKrrn)  statss  chamber  or  commzrce  and 

rrS  STATEMENT  ON  rEDEKAL  EXPENDrTUKES  IW 
JTTNB 

Chronically,  there  seems  to  be  publicized 
a  mass  of  misinformation  and  confusing 
propaganda  about  Federal  finances  in  gen- 
eral and  the  United  States  budget  in  particu- 
lar. This  year  the  volume  of  such  propa- 
ganda hfts  probably  been  greater  than  ever 
before.  To  serve  their  own  ends,  special 
Interest  groups  have  intensified  this  per- 
petual barrage,  apparently  designed  to  mis- 
lead and  confuse  the  public  regarding  the 
actual  natture  of  the  operations  of  our  Oov- 
prnment. 

When  an  organization  as  large  and  influ- 
ential as  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  descends  to  adding  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  misinformation.  It  affords  compel- 
Ung  reason  to  reiterate  the  true  facts  and 
make  them  more  widely  known. 
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The  chamber's  president.  Mr.  D.  A.  Hiylcy, 

recently  issued  a  statement  predicting  jbhat 
In  the  closing  month  of  the  fiscal  year  (1951 
there  would  be  "one  of  the  greatest  scram- 
bles in  history  to  squander  the  taxpayers' 
money."  He  went  on  to  state"  that  fthe 
shocking  but  obvious  reason  is  that  ageitcles 
want  to  get  rid  of  all  the  money  appropri- 
ated to  them  before  the  fiscal  year  end$.  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  return  anything 
to  the  Treasury."  The  Nation  Is  fortunate 
Indeed  that  the  facts  do  not  bear  out!  Mr. 
Hulcy's  widely  circulated  prophecy. 

He  based  his  prediction  on  monthly  trends 
of  Federal  expenditures  for  several  recent 
years,  using  figures  which  were  taken  <rom 
the  Daily  Statement  of  the  United  eiates 
Treasury.  A  very  brief  examination  of  khat 
statement  for  the  month  of  June  in  atiy  of 
the  past  several  years  shows  that  the  obvftous 
reason  for  the  large  increase  in  expendltjures 
Is  that  during  that  month  the  Interest  ^n  a 
large  part  of  the  public  debt  falls  due.  liore- 
over,  in  June  of  1951  expenditures  fori  the 
major  national  security  progranu  (suc|i  as 
the  military  functions  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Atomic  Energy  Commls41on, 
and  stockpiling  of  strategic  and  critical  (ma- 
terials) are  rising  steadily  as  the  defense  jno- 
blllzatlon  program  accelerates.  Expenditures 
are  increasing  each  month  as  the  number  of 
men  in  uniform  grows  and  as  increased  de- 
liveries of  supplies  and  equipment  are  n»ade. 
This  Increase  In  expenditures  should  1^  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  all  of  us.  It  Itadl- 
cates  that  we  are  becoming  militarily  £^ore 
secure  In  the  present  troubled  world  situa- 
tion, j 

It  is  true  that  total  expenditures  In  June 
were  higher  than  for  rjiy  other  mont*  In 
the  fiscal  year  1951.  However,  when  interest 
payments  and  national  security  expendltjires 
are  deducted  from  the  monthly  expendltiires 
for  the  year.  It  can  be  seen  that  expenditures 
dtiring  the  month  of  June,  rather  than  rep- 
resenting a  spending  spree,  were  acttjally 
lower  than  expenditures  during  each  of  eight 
other  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  was 
also  the  case  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.      i 

Another  charge  made  by  the  chamber  was 
that  there  Is  'an  almost  unbelievable  Jutnp" 
In  spending  on  the  last  day  of  June.  The 
reasons  for  the  large  amount  of  expenditure 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  are  ret^dlly 
understandable.  According  to  the  Treasury 
Statement  for  June  29.  1951  (the  last  1 
ness  day  of  the  month  i ,  Interest  on  the 
lie  debt  amounted  to  $758,000,000  and 
erans'  Administration  expenditures,  air 
entirely  pension  and  benefit  checks  to 
erans.  amounted  to  $228,000,000.  These  two 
paymenU  alone  totaled  almost  $1.000  000.000 
of  the  $1,255,000,000  paid  out  on  June  29 
1951.  -""c,  «. 

Veterans'  pension  and  benefit  checks! are 
Issued  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  so  ihat 
.'he  recipients  can  receive  them  as  clos*  to 
the  due  date  as  possible.  The  concentration 
of  these  expenditures  on  the  last  day  of 
June  could  be  avoided  by  neatly  stretching 
the  payments  of  the  checks  over  the  ei^tire 
month  of  July.  This  would  result  in  a  Kore 
even  distribution  of  Federal  expendltiires 
but  would  not  save  the  taxpayer  one  peiny" 
It  would,  however,  result  In  needless  delays 
for  the  veterans  and  their  beneficiaries  i?ho 
have  been  promised  these  benefit  checks  by 
a  Government  that  Is  grateful  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  already  made  for  their  coJun- 
try.  As  for  the  Interest  payments,  not  dnly 
are  so  many  of  them  required  to  be  madi  In 
June,  but  specifically  on  the  last  day  of  [the 
month. 

In  general.  It  Is  both  surprising  and  (11s- 
turblng  that  this  study  falls  to  take  accoMnt 
of  these  very  elementary  facts  about  the  c«m- 
posltlon  of  Government  spending  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Hulcy  and  hto  re- 
search staff  have  used  the  daily  TreaAiry 
statement  and  have  ready  access  to  (the 
budget  document.  Their  unsubstantlj^ted 
ch»Tge»  and  flagrant  misuse  of  figures.  th*re- 
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fore,  rale*  serious  questions  as  to  either  their 
competence  or  their  sincerity.  Mr.  Huley  Is 
deecrlbed  by  the  chamtier  as  a  bookkeeping 
genlvc 

Monthly  budget  expendituret .  flaeal  years 
1950  and  19S1 
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i«f  Uw  Drte— >  DiffMt- 

ACC.  marHlis*  asdvitlas  and  Diktm  FrodocttaB  Act 

Mtivities. 
Seurce:  Daily  Statement  oT  the  U.  8.  Treisory. 

An  ordinary  bookkeeper  might  hold  his  Job 
by  doing  no  more  than  adding  figures  ac- 
curately. However,  one  would  expect  that  a 
bookkeeping  genius  would  know  the  facts 
behind  his  figures  before  drawtng  any  star- 
tling conclusions  from  them. 


They  Nerer  Lean 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MA5saci.tJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISKNTATIVIS 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  Include  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item: 
THrr  Nevxs  Lcasn 

According  to  one  Wakefield  Independent 
marketman  there  will  be  no  beef  in  Wake- 
field this  week  end,  at  least  so  far  as  supply 
from  one  of  the  big  sources  is  concerned. 
Government  meddling,  be  says,  will  drive  tlM 
meat  Into  the  black  market. 

As  recent  news  stories  from  various  parts 
of  the  cotintry  have  shown,  the  beef  situation 
Is  rapidly  going  from  tawl  to  worse — due  to 
the  Incredibly  confused  problem  created  by 
present  price  ceilings  and  price-control  poli- 
cies. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the  num- 
ber of  beef  animals  which  the  established 
law-abiding  packers  have  been  able  to  buy 
has  been  far  below  normal,  and  far  below  the 
needs  of  consumers  as  well.     Moreover.  Uve- 


stock  prices — which  an  forcmed  by  rules  ao 
complex  as  to  oonfoxuul  even  th»  ex; 
have  reached  a  point  where  in  many 
the  packers  who  abide  by  the  law  must  oper- 
ate at  a  loss  if  they  operate  at  all. 

Something  of  a  new  high  in  the  confusion 
was  reached  in  the  latter  part  01  September 
when  the  Army  found  It  couldn't  obtain  In 
the  domestic  market  13.000,000  pounds  of 
dressed  beef  It  needs. 

A  numt>er  of  major  packers  informed  the 
Army  that  they  would  be  unable  to  put  in 
bids.  One  reason,  the  packers  pointed  out. 
was  that  they  couldn't  get  enough  beeX  to 
handle  the  orders  of  their  regular  customcra. 
Another  was  that  filling  the  Army's  big  order, 
under  present  regulations,  would  entail  pro- 
hlbltlTS  looses.  Army  officials  announced 
that  they  would  buy  beef  abroad  if  they 
couldn't  buy  it  at  home. 

All  in  all.  the  beef  problem  has  presented 
the  Nation  with  a  practically  psrfeet  ex- 
ample of  how  price  and  other  controu  al- 
ways gum  up  the  works,  hurt  the  consumer 
and  the  reputable  business  alike,  and  create 
problems  far  worse  and  far  nuire  comiAex 
than  the  problems  they  are  snppoeed  to  solve. 
Apparently  the  Government  }tist  taasQ't 
the  economic  facts  of  life. 


'Were  If  Not  for  the  Far  East  Air  Force$ 
There  Would  Not  be  an  Amertcaji  in 
Korea  Today" — Lt.  Gen.  Walton 
Walker,  linked  Stateo  Ar«y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  >i  >a*M* 
IN  TRZ  HOnSB  OF  BSPRESKNTATIVaB 

Saturday.  October  20,  19S1 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  an  article  entitled 
"Analysis,"  written  by  Mark  S.  Watson, 
military  correspondent  of  the  Sun 
papers. 

Mr.  Watson  is  no  stranger  to  a  vast 
number  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Oongiess.  For  more  than  30  years  he 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  Clom- 
ps tency  of  his  military  articles  on  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  auJ  the  Air  Force. 

During  the  war  he  was  In  the  midst  of 
action,  both  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as 
in  China,  and  because  of  his  broad 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the 
clrcumstADoes.  and  the  people  oi  the  Par 
East — after  the  war — he  was  named  a 
member  of  General  Wedemeyer's  mis- 
sion. 

No  stranger  to  international  politics. 
Mr.  Watson  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  In  1945  because  of  his  distinguished 
accomplishments  in  international  corre- 
spondence. This  recognition  was  tMksed 
not  alone  on  the  stories  he  had  written 
on  the  war  itself — but  also  on  the  politi- 
cal aspects  of  war  as  they  projected 
themselves  on  the  screen  in  the  last 
critical  years  of  the  war. 

He  was  engaged  for  several  >ears  in 
part-time  work  in  writing  the  military 
history  of  the  Army,  and  his  t)ook  Chief 
of  Staff — concerning  General  Mar- 
shall— is  itself  con-sidered  part  of  the  of- 
ficial Army  history. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge 
and  with  that  background  that  Mark  8. 
Watson  wrote  the  article  entitled 
"Analysis.'     The  article  itself  is  brief, 


and  yet  with  all  it  exhibits  and  pictorial - 
Ises  more  real  factual  information  than 
I  have  seen  written  with  respect  to  Ko- 
rea for  some  months  past. 

Mr.  Watson  develops  two  points  which, 
he  says,  are  more  than  coincidental. 
One  is  with  respect  to  the  recent  an- 
nouncements of  the  Air  Force  fighting 
In  Korea:  the  other  has  to  do  with  the 
tremendous  amount  of  ccmmunistic  war 
material  damaged  or  destroyed  on  the 
grotmd  by  our  own  aerial  fighters  and 
bombers  since  July  1,  1951— 28  000  road 
vehicles.  210  locomotives.  6,500  boxcars, 
750  bridges,  and  120  railway  tunnels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  figures  are  almost 
unbelievable.  Spelled  out.  it  means  that 
for  each  24  hours  of  the  80  days  which 
have  intervened  since  July  1,  350  Red 
vehicles,  nearly  3  Red  locomotives,  and 
more  than  81  boxcars,  9  bndgcs,  and  1 
tunnel  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  the  ground 
force  commanders  in  Korea — as  Mr. 
Watson  reports — "are  well  .-^ati-ffled  with 
this  toll  of  aerial  destruction,  which  has 
weakened  the  enemy's  power  of  moving 
troops  and  ammunition  against  our  own 
troops." 

Mr.  SpesUcer.  Mr.  Wat«on.  in  talking 
of  tactical  air  support,  states: 

I>wlndled  enemy  resistance  of  mountain 
positions  of  particular  value  Is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  has  lately  had  dif- 
ficulty in  moving  larger  bodies  of  troops  into 
position,  and  in  supplying  them  with  am- 
munition. 

And  certainly — 

He  continues — 

an  important  reason  for  that  pleasant  sit- 
uation is  the  battering  which  enemy  lines 
have  received  frum  our  tactical  aviation 
since  July  1  this  year;  railroad  locomotives 
are  unable  to  haul  trains.  >aUroad  cars  are 
short,  bridges  of  all  sorts  are  down,  trxicks 
and  carts  have  been  smashed,  and  great 
amounts  of  ammunition  and  other  Eupplies 
which  they  would  have  carried  up  to  the 
dumps  are  stUl  back  behind  the  Yatu  River. 

Mr.  Watson  In  his  discussion  of  the 
tactical  Air  Forces  job  points  out  that 
the  Air  Force  has  not  one  priority  but 
three,  any  one  of  which  may  suddenly 
call  for  emphasis. 

The  first,  he  says.  Is  to  attain  military 
domination  of  the  air  over  a  given  area 
and  on  certain  temporary  occasions,  ab- 
solute domination 

The  second  is  to  provide  close  .support 
for  our  groimd  forces  in  their  own  opera- 
tions whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
Superiority  over  the  enemy  air  in  this 
respect  we  still  possess  In  Korea  on  a 
practically  absolute  basis.  It  includes 
continuous  fire  and  rocketing  of  enemy 
units  just  in  front  of  our  own.  It  also 
prevents  the  enemy  from  doing  it  to  us. 

The  third,  he  declares,  is  to  isolate  the 
battle  area  so  as  to  destroy  enemy  trucks, 
bridges,  and  highways,  as  well  as  nearby 
supply  dumps  and  rendezvous  points,  to 
th»^  end  that  the  enemy  cannot  for  con- 
siderable time  bring  up  reinforcements 
to  withstand  the  attack  of  our  ground 
troops. 

The  United  States  Air  Force — 

He  continued — 
ixas  lately  provided  magntflcent  example  or 
that  sect  of  thing  as  the  figures  above  indi- 
cate— and  as  our  infantry's  local  successes 
Iiave  made  evident. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Watson's  statement 
Is  so  reminiscent  of  that  short,  concise 
declaration  of  Lt.  Gen.  Walton  Walker, 
United  States  Army,  when  he  declared: 

Had  It  not  be«n  for  the  Far  East  Air  Force. 
there  would  not  be  an  American  'n  Korea 
today. 

In  order  that  all  may  read  this  splen- 
did analysis  of  the  situation  in  Korea 
since  the  time  that  the  truce  conference 
first  met  on  July  10,  1951,  right  down  to 
this  day — I  am  asking  unanimous 
consen.  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Analysis."  by  Mark  S.  Watson,  military 
correspondent  for  the  Sun  papers. 

That  article  reads  as  follows; 
Analysis 
(By  Mark  S.  Watson) 

There  Is  more  than  coincidence  In  two  re- 
cent announcements  of  thv  Air  Force  with 
regard  to  the  fighting  In  Korea. 

One  speaks  of  the  mounting  number  of 
Red  airplanes,  mainly  based  in  the  sanctu- 
ary north  of  the  Yalu.  It  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  since  midsummer.  The  talk  Is  of 
some  1.20q  R«d  planes  altogether,  of  which 
fully  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  half,  are  Jet 
fighters,  that  is  to  say.  new  Russian  planes, 
and  good  ones. 

This  certainly  Is  not  welcome  news. 
.  The  other  announcement  speaks  of  the 
^reat  amount  of  Red  materiel  destroyed  or 
damaged  on  the  ground  by  our  own  aerial 
fighters  and  bombers  since  July  1 — 28.000 
road  vehicles.  210  locomotives  and  6.500  box- 
cars, 120  railway  tunnels.  750  bridges,  etc. 

riCHTING  RK'XECTS  REStJX-T 

There  U;  added  assurance  that  ovir  ground 
forces  commanders  in  Korea  are  well  satis- 
fled  with  this  toll  of  aerial  destruction. 
which  presumably  has  greatly  weakened  the 
enemy's  p>ower  of  moving  troops  and  ammu- 
nition against  our  own  troops. 

The  result  Is  apparent  in  the  recent  fight- 
ing. United  Nations  lorces  have  driven  for- 
ward for  several  miles  through  mountains 
which  previously  were  almost  impassable. 
They  have  encountered  enemy  resistance  at 
company  st^rength  rather  than  the  battalion 
and  regimental  strength  of  other  days. 

This  dwindled  enemy  resistance  at  moun- 
tain poeltlons  of  particular  value  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
has  lately  had  difflculty  in  moving  larger 
bodies  of  troops  Into  position,  and  in  supply- 
ing them  with  ammunition. 

And  certainly  an  important  reason  for  that 
pleasant  situation  is  the  battering  which 
enemy  communications  lines  have  received 
from  OUT  tactical  aviation  since  July. 

Railroad  locomotives  are  unable  to  haul 
trains,  and  railroad  cars  are  short,  and 
tulcigas  of  all  sorts  ire  down,  and  trucks  and 
carts  have  been  tmashed.  and  the  great 
amounts  of  ammunUion  and  other  supplies 
which  they  would  have  carried  up  to  the 
dumps  are  still  back  near  the  Yalu  River. 

INVA'-CAELE    SUPPORT 

This  has  been  of  immeasurable  benefit  to 
our  own  ground  forces.  Gen.  James  A.  Van 
Fleet  has  been  able  to  continue  his  forward 
movement,  day  after  day.  seeking  for  the 
most  readily  defendable  line — that  Is.  the 
ridges  which,  in  United  Nations  hands,  will 
permit  control  of  the  routes  which  the 
enemy  must  use  In  any  later  atuck. 

Groundwlse,  we  are  In  very  much  better 
shape  than  we  were  when  the  Reds  unwisely 
broke  off  the  truce  negotiations.  Two  other 
questions  present  themselves,  however. 

1.  If  the  Air  Force's  tactical  units  hav« 
been  so  successful  in  lending  this  invaluable 
support  to  our  ground  forces,  why  ha\'e  they 
allowed  the  Communists  to  increase  so 
alarmingly    the    buildup   of   Red    air    units 


along  the  Yalu?  For  If  at  present  the  Reds 
have  only  400  Jet  fighters  there — and  that 
Is  the  minimum  guess — it  still  is  appreciably 
more  Jet  fighters  than  our  Far  East  Air  Force 
possesses. 

2.  And.  although  In  open  fighting  of  otir 
free-flying  Jets  with  the  Red  Jets  ours  are 
conspicuously  successful.  Our  fighter  planes 
escorting  the  B-29  bombers  on  their  missions 
do  mot  seem  to  fare  so  well  In  their  own  com- 
bats with  Red  fighters. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  sim- 
ple; our  escorting  planes  have  one  outstand- 
ing duty — to  protect  the  bombers  and  let 
them  perform  their  assigned  mission  of 
bombing  enemy  installations;  they  cannot 
leave  the  bombers  to  engage  in  duels  of  their 
owp. 

That  is  why  the  bombing  by  our  29's  on 
enemy  installations  has  been  so  successful, 
but  it  also  is  why  our  escort  planes,  thus 
handicapped,  have  not  done  an  outstanding 
Job  of  killing  enenxy  attackers;  their  first 
duty  has  limited  their  chance  to  maneuver 
lor  the  second  duty. 

TACTICAL  AlB  FORCE  S  JOd 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  calls  for 
An  understanding  of  what  a  tactical  air  force 
Is  Supposed  to  do.  It  has  not  one  priority 
but  three,  any  one  of  which  may  suddenly  call 
for  emphasis.  The  three  outstanding  mis- 
slods  are  these: 

t.  To  attain  relative  don>lnatlon  of  the  air 
over  a  given  area — and  on  occasion  a  tem- 
poitary  but  absolute  domination  of  it.  This 
doOQlnatlon  makes  It  much  easier  to  carry 
out  the  other  two  missions.  Incidentally, 
this  absolute  domination  of  the  whole  K.rean 
theater  was  ours  until  fairly  recently,  and 
may  become  so  again. 

2.  To  provide  close  support  for  our  ground 
forces  in  their  own  operations,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive.  Superiority  over  the 
enemy  air  In  this  respect  we  btill  possess  in 
Kot'ea  on  a  practically  absolute  basis.  It 
includes  continuous  fire  and  rocketing  of 
enemy  units  Just  in  front  of  our  own.  It 
also  prevents  the  enemy  from  doing  it  to  us. 

3.  To  isolate  the  battle  area,  that  is.  to 
destroy  enemy  trains  and  bridges  and  high- 
ways, as  well  as  nearby  supply  dumps  and 
rendezvous  points  that  the  enemy  cannot  for 
a  considerable  time  bring  up  reinforcements 
to  withstand  our  attacks.  The  United  States 
Air  Force  has  lately  provided  a  magnificent 
example  of  that  sort  of  thing,  as  the  figures 
above  Indicate,  and  as  our  Infantry's  local 
successes  have  made  evident. 

[  so   RIES   KTrzcr   BtnLD-UP 

Ijlisslon  No.  3,Jn  brief  has  been  given  top 
priority  since  m{d-Jiily  and  mission  Ko.  2 
ha$  been  carried  out  as  well.  But  this,  plus 
thei  assignment  of  fighter  planes  to  escort 
our  bombers,  has  fully  occupied  most  of  the 
tactical  Air  Force  equipment  we  have  in  the 
Fat  East,  leaving  few  planes  at  the  moment 
fori  performance  of  mission  No.  1. 

As  a  result,  the  Reds  have  been  fairly  free 
to  effect  their  own  build-up.  engaging  vol- 
untarily In  so  few  combats  that  their  losses 
haye  been  infrequent.  Their  MIG-15  fleet 
has  undoubtedly  risen  above  400.  and  until 
we  send  additional  Jet  fighters  to  the  Far 
Eadt  to  reduce  the  enemy,  we  wUl  suffer. 

The  size  of  our  own  comparable  Jet  fight- 
er&»-«lower  planes  but  apparently  piloted  by 
betker  fighters — is  not  officially  announced, 
but  It  is  well  known  to  be  very  much  smaller 
than  400. 

Qne  of  these  days  there  will  be  a  shift  in 
the  three  priorities,  and  possibly  a  concen- 
tration of  all  the  Far  East  Command's 
avaOlable  Jet  fighters  on  what  Is  given  above 
as  inlnslon  No.  1.  When  that  time  comes,  It 
is  likely  that  the  Reds'  large  numerical 
superiority  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
But  that  time  will  be  determined  by  the 
current  requirements  In  the  other  two 
midsions. 


It  also  will  be  determined  In  some  meastuit 
liy  the  speed  with  which  we  manufactuns 
our  new  Jet  planes  and  send  them  to  KoreS. 
Ihe  present  work  stoppage  in  American  air- 
craft plants,  especially  those  which  make  jot 
ajaglnes  and  parts  for  them,  are  certainly 
doing  nothing  to  speed  the  building  up  ctf 
crur  Far  East  Air  Force,   which  very  muct 

Seeds  Jet  fighters  to  make  up  the  ezistlott 
BfiClt.  ^^ 


Address  of  Hon.  Reva  Beck  Bosone  Beforl 
the  National  Reclamation  Associatioa 
Convention  at  Amarillo,  Tez^  October 
18,  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  19,  1951 

Mr.  MXniDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  undei' 
l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con. 
(SESSIONAL  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  th< 
^Jlendid   address   given   by   Hon.   Rt\n 
Beck  Eosone,  of  Utah,  before  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  conven- 
tion at  Amarillo.  Tex.,  on  October  18 
IfiS  1 .    The  address  is  as  follows : 

I  bring  to  you  the  personal  greetings  oi 
t^e  President  of  the  United  States  and  th< 
liessage  that  he  appreciates  and  favors  i 
sfnall  water-projects  program. 

■  Earlier  this  month  it  was  my  prlvUege  U 
discuss  this  program  with  President  Trumat 
a ;  the  White  House.  I  found  him  wel 
a  »are  of  the  need  for  such  a  program  ancj 
d  sflnitely  opposed  to  duplication  of  effort 
a  3d  anxious  to  see  a  workable  plan  put  InU 
operation. 

.  He  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  Stat« 
A«ere  wUling  and  eager  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibillty  of  the  projects,  fostering  them  from 
Inception  to  conclusion;  appreciating  alsc 
tfcat  the  role  the  Government  would  plaj 
w(ould  be  confined  to  that  of  loaning  a  pari 
of  the  money  needed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Thinking  In  the  executive  branch  relative 
t*  the  agency  which  wUl  actually  handle 
tfce  money  transaction  Is  not  quite  clear 
•I^e  National  Reclamation  Association  pro- 
ppsal  yould  have  the  EJjpartment  of  the 
interior  pass  Judgment  on  the  engineering 
atid  economic  aspects  of  a  small  project  and 
also  make  the  loan.  There  Is  considerabli 
tsitancy  about  putting  the  Department  ol 
be  Interior  Into  the  lendmg  business  foi 
^ese  projects. 

I  An  alternate  Idea  which  Is  being  explored 
W  is  to  have  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
pr  pass  upon  the  project  and  certify  It  tc 
tie  RFC.  which  Is  a  lending  agency.  Certl- 
fi|:atlon  to  RFC  by  the  Interior  Department 
w*>uld  be  tantamount  to  a  directive  to  RFC 
t*  make  the  loan.  There  are  things  to  be 
8«ld  for  and  against  that  idea,  but  I  thini 
Itl  well  worth  exploring. 

'^Another  Idea  Is  to  have  the  Interior  De- 
partment pass  Judgment  upon  the  project 
atd  certify  to  the  Department  of  Agrlculturi 
TWilch  Is  a  lending  agency.  Certification 
t*  Agriculture  would  be  tantamount  to  a. 
directive.  The  executive  branch  is  consid- 
ering It. 

So  I  can  report  that  executive  reaction  to 
tl  le  objectives  of  the  program  are  quite 
fa  vorable  but  that  there  are  still  many  ques- 
tljna  which  will  have  to  be  considered  and 
aiswered. 
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A  great  many  problems  have  developed 
since  representatives  of  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  staff  men  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  I  worked  on 
the  bill  which  is  now  known  as  H.  R.  2046, 
the  small  water  projects  bill  or  the  "little 
fellows"  reclamation  bill.  The  problems 
chiefly  range  about  methods  of  fitting  this 
program  Into  existing  governmental  struc- 
turt.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  are  over  the  hump  on  this,  but  I  am 
not  that  optimistic. 

While  there  has  been  an  evidence  of  what 
some  might  call  a  Jurisdictional  dispute.  I 
think  the  problem  Is  much  deeper.  We  hope 
and  believe  we  can  work  out  a  solution  on 
a  plane  much  higher  than  that  of  Jurisdic- 
tional argument. 

I  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  tried  to  analyze  it  from  all 
angles.  I  have  tried  to  pick  out  the  Items 
which  might  be  controlling.  Then  I  have 
analyzed  each  Item  to  see  Just  how  impor- 
tant It  might  be  in  determining  Just  how 
small  projects  would  fit  Into  the  govern- 
mental structure.  Here  are  some  of  the 
questions  I  asked  myself: 

How  does  this  program  fit  in  with  existing 
jn'ograms  In  various  departments? 

Is  the  fact  that  some  departments  lend 
money  and  some  do  not  a  major  point? 

Docs  the  size  of  the  project  in  acreage 
or  in  dollar  value  mean  that  one  depart- 
ment or  another  has  a  better  claim  on  the 
program? 

Does  the  number  of  farm  units  In  a  proj- 
ect offer  any  key? 

Should  rehabilitation  projects  be  one  place 
and  new  ones  be  in  another? 

How  sacred  is  the  ninety-eighth  longi- 
tude? 

Does  farmstead  water  and  Irrigation  water 
concepts  offer  a  point  upon  which  we  can 
separate  water  programs? 
s  How  can  small  projects  fit  Into  a  program 

cf  State  responsibility? 
How  will  It  fit  with  the  Hoover  reports? 
I  can  asstire  you  that  there  are  many 
things  to  be  considered.  That  is  why  I 
urge  the  National  Reclamation  Association 
to  remember  that  there  may  be  Jurisdictional 
differences,  but  they  are  based  on  something 
more  than  Just  departmental  whims. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  what  I  consider 
some  cf  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem. 
I  think  we  should  begin  by  admitting  the 
existence  of  conflicting  legislation.  The 
Reclamation  Act  was  passed  In  1902  and  has 
been  amended.  The  Water  Facilities  Act 
was  passed  in  1937  and  amended  under  the 
title  of  Case-Wheeler  Act  In  1940.  Recla- 
mation Is  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  water- facilities  program  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  two  acts  come  Into  direct 
conflict.  It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  this  conflicting  legislation  be- 
cause the  resp>ective  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  DepNutment 
of  Agriculture  have  been  content  to  the 
existence  of  a  "no-man's  Itmd"  or  neutral 
zone  which  has  gone  far  in  preventing  acttial 
collision.  The  tlOO.OOO  UmlUtlon  of  the 
water-facilities  program  and  the  fact  that 
Interior  did  not  like  to  deal  with  projects  of 
less  than  a  million  dollars,  plus  a  studied 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies  to 
avoid  competition — these  things  which  have 
kept  the  conflict  in  the  legislation  con- 
cealed— are  more  or  less  set  aside  under  the 
terms  of  a  small  water-projects  program. 
There  Is  possibility  of  conflict  there,  not 
necessarily  because  of  the  two  Federal  agen- 
cies but  because  of  the  laws  which  establish 
conflicting  programs.  I  will  diseniss  this  In 
more  detail  a  little  farther  along  in  this  talk. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  big  soil 
conservation  program  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  for 
many  years.    Its  work  has  been  varied  and  its 
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field  of  operations  has  been  Nation-wide.  It 
has  not  been  limited  in  its  activities  to  the 
17  Western  States  as  have  the  reclamation 
and  the  water  facilities  programs.  The  Na- 
tlo-  al  Reclamation  Association  should  not 
overlook  the  part  which  the  8oU  Conserva- 
tion Service  loight  play  In  this  matter. 

After  realizing  that  we  have  conflicting 
legislation.  I  think  we  should  appreciate  that 
there  is  evolving  In  this  country  a  national 
water  policy.  This  policy  Is  much  later  In 
development  than  the  water  policy  of  the 
various  Western  States  and  In  many  in- 
stances It  is  quite  different  from  our  western 
way  of  doing  things.  We  must  understand, 
however,  that  this  national  policy  is  just  in 
the  making— that  it  will  be  a  long  time  crys- 
tallizing, but  that  every  bit  of  water  legisla- 
tion we  peus  now  (and  some  legislation  which 
does  not  pertain  to  water)  wiU  either  help 
mold  this  luitional  policy  or  will  be  held 
to  the  nattem  of  national  policy. 

The  third  thing  we  mtist  appreciate  Is 
that  there  Is  a  definite  trend  toward  reor- 
ganization of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 
under  the  Hoover  reports  or  under  some  other 
system  which  will  lead  to  efficiency  and  to- 
ward economy — we  hope. 

The  fourth  major  Item  we  must  remember 
Is  that  we  who  call  for  State  rights  must  also 
be  willing  to  accept  State  responsibility  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  be  in- 
cluded In  most  of  our  plans  but  should  not 
be  expected  or  allowed  to  dominate  the  re- 
lationship. 

Now  against  that  backgrotmd  of  conflicting 
legislation,  evolvement  of  a  water  policy, 
the  trend  against  duplication,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  States'  rights  and  responsibilities, 
we  must  consider  our  small  water  projects 
bill. 

Let  lu  revert  to  the  reclamation,  water  fa- 
cilities, and  the  soil-conservation  programs. 
Analysis  of  the  water  faculties  activities  and 
scrutiny  of  the  rep)orts  on  the  activities  In- 
dicate the  water  facilities  has  two  clean-cut 
and  readily  definable  programs — (a)  farm- 
stead crater  and  (b)  irrigation  water. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  have  any  argu- 
ment alwut  the  f armster  d  water  program  be- 
ing within  the  realm  of  agriculture.  Farm- 
stead water  Is  water  for  the  farm  house,  the 
bams,  the  stock.  It  can  also  Include  by 
definition  the  water  from  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem which  reaches  the  land  of  the  individual 
farmer.  The  utilization  of  farmstead  water 
is  clearly  In  line  with  the  activities  of  the 
county  agent  and  the  home  demonstration 
agent,  emd  I  think  are  so  clearly  agriculture 
that  there  Is  no  trace  of  conflict. 

But  I  think  we  should  scrutinize  carefully 
the  entrance  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Into  the  field  of  accumulating  and  dis- 
tributing Irrigation  water.  That  Is  exactly 
what  Is  done  under  the  'Irrigation"  unit  of 
the  water  facilities  program.  I  shall  not  go 
into  detail  with  you  on  this  matter  because 
I  know  you  realize  that  the  securing  of  wa- 
ter rights,  the  building  of  dams,  the  con- 
struction of  distribution  systems  are  by  na- 
ture engineering  rath,r  than  agriculture  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  confused  with  agri- 
culture. The  utilization  of  water  by  the 
farmer  Is  agriculture.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  clear.  Accumulating  and  distribut- 
ing water  is  engineering  up  to  the  time  the 
waten'  goes  through  the  measuring  box  of  the 
Individual  farmer.  Then  It  becomes  agri- 
culture. I  believe  that  principle  is  funda- 
mental. 

Because  we  are  in  the  process  of  making 
a  national  water  policy,  and  because  It  is 
this  very  thing  which  wlU  lead  to  Jurisdic- 
tional conflict  over  the  small  water  projects 
bill.  I  urge  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation to  give  some  thought  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  farmstead  water  and  Irrigation 
water. 

But  among  the  memy  facets  of  •oU-oonser- 
vation  operations  are  such  things  as  drainage 


and  earth  moving.  It  is  entirely  jx-isslble 
that  the  soil-conservation  program  may  be 
the  heavy  artillery  for  those  who  believe 
that  small  water  projects  belong  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Issue  may  well 
be  t)etween  reclamation  and  soil-conserva- 
tion and  not  between  reclamation  and  water 
facilities. 

Therefore.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  NRA  to 
take  a  long  look  at  soil  conservation,  analyzs 
its  functions  religiously  and  see  whether  or 
not  small  water  projects  Is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  that  program  than  to  reclamation. 
This  might  be  a  controlling  point.  Look  into 
It  carefully. 

Here  are  two  more  things  which  I  think 
you  people  should  consider  carefully.  Irriga- 
tion IS  going  east.  In  fact.  It  has  gone  east. 
More  and  more  farmers  in  the  rain  belu  are 
learning  that  it  pays  to  have  water  avail- 
able at  the  right  time.  It  may  be  some  time 
before  there  are  any  really  big  irrigation -sys- 
tems in  the  East,  but  I  am  positive  that  if 
a  smaU  projects  bill  U  passed,  eastern  water 
users  will  soon  begin  to  try  for  projects  un- 
der it.  I  think  the  time  has  corne  to  re- 
examine the  17  Western-State  limitation  of 
the  Reclamation  Act,  at  least  as  far  as  small 
projects  are  concerned.  In  the  past  you  have, 
been  opposed  to  extending  the  Reclamation 
Act  itself  eastward  and  you  may  still  be.  but 
I  think  the  small  projects  plan  should  cover 
the  entire  Nation. 

Now  I  know  when  I  make  that  recommen- 
dation that  there  wlU  be  those  who  will  say, 
"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  no  organi- 
zation east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has.  Therefore,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  should  handle 
these  projects  east  of  the  Mississippi."  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  that  policy  at  all.  I  see  no 
point  In  having  a  program  operated  by  one 
agency  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  another 
agency  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 

Another  thing  is  the  matter  of  the  160-acre 
limitation.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
about  that  except  to  state  that  the  query 
came  up  in  many  of  our  Informal  meetings. 
partlctilarly  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
You  know  much  better  than  I  what  the  NRA 
policy  should  be  on  that. 

So  much  for  the  relationship  of  reclama- 
tion to  water  faculties.  Now  let's  take  a  look 
at  the  relationship  of  small  projects  to  ova 
national  water  policy. 

I  t)elteve  tiiat  from  now  on  any  water  proj- 
ect constructed  will  first  be  viewed  in  resf>ect 
to  its  relationship  to  basln-wlde  develop- 
ment. But  we  do  not  all  agree  on  Just  what 
kind  of  basin  development  we  should  have. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  pat- 
tern set  by  TVA  should  prevail — that  it 
should  be  a  federally  controlled  basin  au- 
thority. Then  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  basin  authorities  should  be  State  con- 
trolled. In  only  a  few  liutances.  however. 
WlU  geography  permit  a  single  State  to  have 
complete  physical  Jtiriadlctlon  over  a  river 
basin.  The  most  notable  example  of  this 
is  the  Central  VaUey  of  Califomia.  But  the 
cost  of  developing  the  basin-wide  Central 
Valley  project  was  too  great  even  for  a  rich 
State  like  CcUlfomia.  So  we  must  recon- 
cUe  ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  the 
cost  of  the  project  and  the  Interstate  char- 
acter of  most  sti  earns  eliminate  State  con- 
trol of  basin  projects. 

We  turn,  then,  to  a  third  type  of  basin 
authority,  that  which  Is  bein^  developjed  In 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  "This  is  one  in 
which  the  States,  by  their  ability  to  get  to- 
gether and  apportion  the  benefits  of  the 
river,  have  heaten  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  punch,  so  to  q>eak,  and  have  an  or- 
ganization which  has  made  itself  a  factor  in 
any  plan  to  develop  the  river,  and  which  has 
a  definite  status  under  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective States  and  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

May  I  Just  state  here  that  there  may  be 
drcumstanees  under  which  the  States  of  a 
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river  b»Mln  may  want  to  have  a  larger  share 
m  the  management  of  the  watershed  of  the 
basin,  but  1  shall  not  dwell  on  that  here. 

I  know  that  all  of  thi£  talk  of  basin  au- 
thorities m«y  aeem  far  afield  from  small 
vater  projects,  but  I  am  certain  that  the 
type  of  fxnall -projects  program  that  we  have 
wUl  affect  the  type  of  bat  in  development  we 
have. 

It  la  entirely  possible  that  the  pattern  set 
by  the  Colorado  River  compacts  may  be 
basic  m  the  evolving  cf  a  water  policy  for 
the  country  and  for  the  development  of  the 
various  river  i>otentlalitles  on  a  basin-wide 
scale.  The  Colorado  River  pattern  is  not 
only  one  of  Federal-State  relationship  but 
of  State-State.  State-basin,  and  basin-Fed- 
eral relationship.  State  responsibility  is  a 
keystone  in  the  Colorado  River  pattern  We 
mast  maintain  the  concept  of  State  respon- 
sibility in  the  small  water  projects  program. 
not  only  for  the  good  of  that  program  but 
also  because  it  will  help  &x  the  concept  of 
State  responsibility  in  our  national  water 
poller- 

I  dose  now  with  the  reminder  to  you  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  favors 
the  objectives  of  the  small  water  projects 
program;  and  with  my  own  comment  that 
the  National  Reclamation  Association  give 
serious  thought  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems Involved;  that  you  remember  that 
America  Is  evolving  a  national  water  policy; 
that  you  should  make  no  compromises  for 
expediency's  sake  but  arrive  at  conclusions 
by  objective  analysis;  that  you  consider  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  farmstead  wa- 
ter and  irrigation  water  as  one  ol  the  chief 
control  points  in  determining  the  part  the 
respective  Federal  agencies  should  play  in 
water  development:  that  the  duplication  of 
effort  in  this  matter  be  resisted;  that 
the  concept  of  State  responsibility  be  rell- 
glotuly  adhered  to;  and.  finally,  that  NRA 
■ertomly  consider  the  proposition  that  the 
ttatt  has  come,  as  far  as  small  projects  are 
concerned,  at  least,  to  extend  the  reclama- 
tion idea  to  the  entire  Nation. 

There  can  be  no  growth,  no  civilization 
without  water.  It  is  truly  oxir  lifeblood.  To 
guard  it  for  our  future  growth  and  for  fu- 
ture generations  is  essential.  Our  thinking 
about  the  utilization  of  water  must  be 
clear;  our  motives  must  be  pure  and  un- 
selfish. You  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  are  the  leaders  in  all  this.  Your 
past  record,  your  present  interest,  our  future 
hopes,  place  a  tremendous  burden  on  you 
for  leadership.     We  shall  depend  on  you. 


lacked  clarity  of  language  and.  according  to 
OPS.  they  apply  only  to  manufacturers  and 
processorR.  and  to  new  retailing  regulations 
but  not  to  the  old  ones.  Thus,  OPS  con- 
tends, retailers  can  be  forced  to  absorb  many 
price  Increases. 

This  puts  the  retailer  In  an  impossible 
situation.  His  pre-Korean  profit  margin  was 
the  result  of  years  of  competition  In  a  <ree 
market  It  is.  for  the  most  part,  the  smallest 
profit  that  will  permit  of  good  service  and 
progressive  store  operation.  It  averages  only 
a  few  cents  out  of  each  sales  dollar. 

Worst  of  all,  IX  OPS  is  determined  to  fol- 
low a  policy  of  profit  control — and  there  are 
plenty  of  indications  in  this  direction — the 
whole  economy  of  the  country  will  be  threat- 
ened. That  certainly  was  never  the  intent 
of  Congress.  That  policy  comes  straight  out 
of  the  Socialist  Ideology.  It  would  disrupt 
Industry  and  trade — and  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Nation,  perhaps 
Irreparably. 


Toii{hest  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  WARSACHrsrrrs 
IN  THr  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a    recent    editorial    from    the    Everett, 
(Mass.)  Evening  News-Gazette: 
Tot?CHisT  Pboblim 

Retailers  face  scune  tough  problems  these 
days.  And  the  current  sqtieexe  on  their 
always  modest  profits  is  just  about  the  WOTst. 

When  Congress  renewed  the  price-control 
law,  it  .<»dded  some  amendments  which,  11; 
was  believed,  would  allow  retailers  and  all 
other  businesses  concerned  to  keep  their  pre- 
Korea  profit  margins,  and  to  pass  on  the 
many  Increajses  in  costs  over  which  they 
h«ve    no   control.    But   thSM  am«n<lmentfi 


Highly  Significant  of  What  Oar  Top  Mili- 
tary Leaders  Are  Thinking  Is  Expressed 
by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  When 
He  States  ''The  United  States  Mast  Win 
the  Air  War  Before  It  Can  Win  a  Groond 
and  a  Sea  War" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKiN 

or  AU^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  noted  for 
his  predictions — under  the  caption  of 
"Peace  or  War"— is  a  paragraph  in  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round  in  which 
Mr.  Drew  Pearson  states: 

General  Bradley,  who  made  his  fame  as  a 
foot  soldier,  will  go  all  out  for  air  power. 
With  Admiral  Fechteler,  the  new  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  reviving  the  old  Navy-Air 
Force  rivalry  in  a  United  States  News  inter- 
view— not  cleared  by  his  boss.  Secretary 
Lovett — the  Bradley  speech  is  sure  to  make 
headlines. 

America  has  probably  no  greater 
soldier  or  more  skilled  military  adminis- 
trator than  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  United 
States  Army.  The  "big  dog"  under 
Eisenhower,  beloved  and  respected  for 
hip  driving  power  and  abilities,  he  earned 
the  recognition  of  all  his  fellows  as  being 
a  great  military  strategist. 

Known  as  a  good  commander,  he  was 
highly  respected  and  loved  by  the  men  in 
hi$  command,  and.  despite  his  West  Point 
origin,  is  nationally  known  to  American 
soldiers  evenrwhere  throughout  the 
world  as  the  soldiers'  general. 

When  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  speaks,  the 
Congress  of  this  United  States  listeas. 
All  who  know  him  recognize  that  his 
speeches  are  not  a  soldier's  talk  of  mili- 
tary conquests — as  much  as  they  are 
those  of  a  most  advanced  student  of 
Christianit J'— telling  of  his  love  of  peace. 
In  every  talk  that  he  makes,  one  finds 
an  air  of  spirituality  far  more  suggestive 
of  the  theolotnan  than  of  a  great  mili- 
tary leader  and  authority. 


That  all  may  read  what  Drew  Pearson 
recently  had  to  say  of  General  Bradley-^ 
by  and  with  the  unaiUmous  consent  of 
my  colleagues — I  am  extending  my  r<- 
iuurks  and  including  therein  the  follow - 
«ig  short  statement  entitled  "Pfjace  ttr 
War?*' 

PsACS  OB  Wax? 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  top  Chief  of  3ta#, 

^U  make  a  significant  speech  advidng  tile 
|latlon  on  how  to  stay  strong  enough  to 
iMtire   peace.  I 

In  the  speech,  General  Bradley,  wLo  ma4e 
His  fame  as  a  foot  soldier,  will  go  all-out  f^r 
air  power.  With  Admiral  Fechteler,  -.he  netw 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  reviving  the  old 

Javy-Alr  Force  rivalry  In  a  United  Statfa 
ews  Interview,  not  cleared  by  his  bees,  Sei- 
tetary  Lovett,  the  Bradley  speech  Is  sure  to 
aaake  headlines. 

I  For  the  oflBcer  who  once  commanded  the 
^rmy's  Fort  Bennlng  Infantry  School  and  hM 
fpent  his  life  with  ground  forces  ])lan8  to 
f&m  that  the  United  States  must  win  tlte 
tlr  war  before  It  can  win  a  ground  and  s#a 
War. 

Bradley  will  say  that  the  airplane  Is  stl^I 
the  primary  means  of  delivering,  the  A-bomb 
Hoth  against  cities  and  enemy  trocpw:  will 
feveal  tluit  baby  A-bombs  carried  by  flght^ 
planes  are  more  effective  than  atomic  artil- 
lery; that  large  atomic  bombs  cairied  by 
ft-36's  are  more  effective  than  guided  ml$- 
illcs:  and  will  point  out  that  air  pcvier  mu#t 
ie  planned  and  purchased  several  ^ears  ^ 
Advance. 

Accordingly,  the  Chief  of  Stall  w.ll  fav^r 
ft  143-group  air  force.  Bradley,  who  Is  one 
0f  the  most  idealistic  men  In  the  Arm«|d 
forces,  regretfully  plans  to  warn  th<'  Natlo^ 
that  real  peace  with  Russia  isn't  likely. 


Socialiied  Hoasinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASsacHxrszTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVSS 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker   undA- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc 
t)RD,   I   include  the   following  editorial 
|rom   a    recent   issue   of    the   :vialdefi 
(Mass.)  Evening  News: 
I  Socialized  Hottshvo 

Government  restrictions  on  private  hots- 
Ing  wUl  result  in  less  than  a  mlUlon  private!  y 
Constructed  homes  being  built  this  year, 
Compared  to  1.300,000  In  1950.  To  take  taj 
some  of  this  slack.  Congress  is  mcvlng  1  a 
iuthorlze  the  Government  to  erect  at  leai  t 
$0,000  residential  units  of  public  liousln  ;. 
The  administration  wants  authorization  f<  r 
t5,0C0  units.  Public  housing  has  a  tar  fun  1 
•f  $338,000,000,  out  of  which  It  can  sabsldUe 
the  rents  of  socialized  housing.  That  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  rents  down  and  to  liscoui- 
Ige  investment  in  rental  housing.  M  pres- 
ent there  are  169,000  public-housing  units  Iti 
the  United  States  eligible  to  draw  snbsldl^ 
They  are  occupied  by  low-Income  famlllii 
iuppoeed  to  be  unable  to  nnd  satlsfactoi^ 

Evately  built  dwellings.  Other  low -Income 
BlUes  not  In  public  housing  help  to  pay 
►  rent  of  those  who  are,  througtj  taxes. 
▲  survey  has  revealed  that  appro.-.-lmatMr 
10  percent  of  families  living  in  publ  Ic  ho^ 
tag  are  chlselers  with  ample  Inoimes  tto 
iflord  private  homes.    If  there  ever 
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plaxisible  argument  far  public  hotislng.  It  is 
vitiated  when  the* Government  fails  to  kick 
chlselers  out  of  these  units.  Public  housing 
has  become  another  of  those  typical  bureau- 
cratic operations  In  which  the  taxpayer 
shoulders  the  load  of  the  bureaucrats'  politi- 
cal friends. 


What  Practical  and  Valid  Conclastoas 
May  Safely  Be  Drawn  From  This 
Report? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AKxaoMA 

IN  THE    lOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Friday,  October  19, 1951 

Mr  MURDOCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
October  2  date  Une.  the  Honorable  Clair 
Englc.  of  California,  had  a  news  release 
of  great  interest  especially  to  irrigation 
frrmers  of  central  Arizona.     The  Con- 
gressman's statement  is  based  upon  a 
report  he  had  received  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  the  nature 
of  replies  to  24  questions  concerning  wa- 
ter conditions  and  resources  of  that  area 
in  central  Arizona  covered  by  H.  R.  1500. 
Fortunately.    Congressman    Engle    ex- 
tended his  own  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  date  of  October  5 
and  included  this  news  release,  which 
extension  was  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  for  October  9.     I  say  for- 
timately  this  statement  was  printed  in 
the  Record  and  thus  given  wider  circu- 
lation  for   whatever   .scientific   validity 
and  practical  value  this  United  States 
Geological  Survey  report  may  have.    It 
is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  engi- 
neering information  of  thif  report  is  cor- 
rect, is  practical,  and  significant,  and 
that    Congressman  Engle    has    drawn 
practical  and  logical  conclusions  there- 
from.     As  to  this  latter  I  am  in  great 
doubt.    Let  us  examine  both  the  Engle 
news  release  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  report  on  which  it  is  said 
to  be  based. 

The  first  two  sentences  of  Congress- 
man Ekcle's  release  are  amazing  state- 
ments and  are  quoted  as  follows: 

Arizona  has  enough  water  in  underground 
storage  basins  at  the  present  time  to  supply 
the  farms  within  the  proposed  central  Ari- 
Eona  project  for  a  full  century. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  re- 
cently issued  a  report  which  stated  that 
more  than  60,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  are 
now  stored  in  the  underground  basins  of 
central  Arlaona. 

These  two  statements  are  amazing 
statements  if  true  in  a  practical  and 
significant  sense.  I  only  hope  the  pres- 
ence of  water  in  that  area  is  not  like 
that  with  the  Ancient  Mariner:  "Water, 
water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to 
drink." 

If  we  may  beUeve  there  are  60.000.000 
acre-feet  of  water  easily  available  for 
practical  pumping  under  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  central  Arizona  project,  that, 
is  indeed  joyous  news.     Now,  such  a 


quantity  of  water  may  be  there,  but  I 
am  worried  about  its  availability  for 
human  use.  For  that  matter  some  such 
quantity  of  water  roay  be  in  the  atmos- 
phere over  that  area  as  determined  by 
mathematical  calculation  going  up  into 
the  stratosphere  in  computing  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  or  humidity.  Many 
illustrations  of  the  presence  of  water 
in  physical  or  chemical  combination 
could  be  given,  but  I  think  of  one  in 
which  moisture  is  present  but  not  avail- 
able for  drinking  purposes. 

My  son.  as  an  engineer,  is  engaged  In 
the  treatment  of  perlite  ore.    He  grinds 
up  this  volcanic  glass  material  and  heats 
it  properly  so  that  it  pops  like  popcorn. 
I  asked  him  -.vhy  does  this  ground  glass 
material  pop  and  expand  this  way  under 
heat.    He  said  it  is  because  of  the  mois- 
ture in   it.     Now,   there  is  a  mountain 
called  Picket's  Post  near  where  I  Uve  in 
Arizona  which  is  composed  largely  of 
this  type  of  rock,  and  accordingly,  it 
must  be  that  there  are  tons  of  moisture 
in  that  dry.  hard  volcanic  rock  lying 
there  blistering  under  the  Arizona  sun 
Yet  I  am  positive  that  a  humming  bird 
on  an  August  afternoon  trying  to  get  a 
drop  to  drink  could  not  get  a  beak  full 
from  that  rock.    In  other  words,  a  whole 
mountain  of  water  would  be  entirely  un- 
available to  the  beak  of  a  humming  bird. 
I  ^6an  also  believe  that  in  a  certain  cubi- 
cal content  of  earth  material  right  under 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  there  is  a  great  volume 
of  water,  but  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
available  in  that  amount  for  the  use  of 
man. 

Geologists  speak  of  under groxmd  aqui- 
fers bearing  water  and  discuss  the  na- 
ture of  the  earth  mass  as  to  its  pemca- 
bility  and  its  capacity  to  store  water.    I 
frequently  ask  geologists  to  tell  me  about 
the  underground  storage  capacity  of  cer- 
tain areas  and  also  how  much  water  they 
may  contain.    Such  is  useful  informa- 
tion, even  guesses  and  estimates,   but 
such  is  not  always  full  and  complete 
practical  information.    When  we  wish  to 
know  concerning  an  aquifer  or  water- 
bearing layer  of  tmderground  storage, 
the  first  question  is  how  much  water 
could  it  hold  and  then  how  much  water 
is  actually  there  and  available  to  be 
withdrawn  through  pumps,  and  then  we 
want  to  know  most  what  is  the  safe  an- 
nual yield  from  that  aquifer,  depending 
upon  the  replenishability  of  that  under- 
ground supply.    If  there  is  little  or  no  re- 
plenishability  for  it.   the  underground 
supply  actually  present  may  not  mean 
much  for  very  lonp  to  the  use  of  man  on 
the  jurface.    All  of  these  facts  must  be 
cai^fully  considered.    I  have  a  feeling 
that  Congressman  Engle,  to  prove  that 
central  Arizona  need  not  import  Colo- 
rado River  water  has  given  the  last  one — 
the  replenishability  of  that  supply  under 
the  Phoenix  area — too  little  considera- 
tion. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
storage  capacity  and  actual  storage.  The 
rotunda  and  dome  of  this  Capitol  Build- 
ing undoubtedly  is  large  enough  to  store 
$20,000,000,000  in  gold,  but  that  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  now  present  in 
the  rotunda  and  dome  that  amount  of 
geld.   In  considering  underground  water 


supply  for  human  u^e  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  ask  not  only  how  much  is  avail- 
able to  be  extracted,  but  more  particular- 
ly how  much  is  perpetually  available 
through  renewable  annual  supply  which 
may  be  coiuited  as  safe  yield.  When  the 
statement  is  made  that  there  is  enough 
water  to  serve  the  central  Arizona  area 
for  a  full  century  that  statement  taxes 
the  credulity  of  the  farmers  on  that  land 
who  have  so  many  dry  wells.  If  such  a 
time  estimate  of  imderground  water  stor- 
age is  at  all  valid  it  must  assume  a  very 
definite  replenishment.  Such  replenish- 
ment of  aquifers  in  other  areas,  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  area  of  heavier  pi-ecipi- 
tation  might  properly  be  coiJited  on  al- 
though the  same  replenishment  may  not 
b?  counted  on  for  aquifers  m  the  hot  and 
semiarid  region  of  central  Arizona. 

Congressman  Engle  later  in  his  news 
release  states  that  this  report  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  .substan- 
tiates the  testimony  of  California  wit- 
nesses, and  cites  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Clay  Elder  before  our  committee,  as  re- 
corded on  page  972  of  the  hearine  on  H. 
R.  934.  part  n.  on  Friday.  June  3.  1949. 
Mr.  Elder  is  quoted  ,as  follows : 

Beneath  the  central  Arizona  project  and 
within  a  certain  economic  pump  Ule  of. 
say  300  feet  and  not  over  150  feet  long-time 
average,  there  is  a  ground -water  re«ervoir 
still  nearly  filled  with  water  in  spite  of 
years  of  drought  and  pumping.  Its  capmclty 
is  at  least  45,000.000  acre-feet,  or  50  percent 
greater  than  the  total  capacity  created  by 
Hoover  Dam  at  Lake  Mead. 

I  presided  over  the  committee  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Elder  made  that  state- 
ment in  his  testimony,  and  I  noticed  that 
I  was  not  the  only  memoer  of  the  com- 
mittee amazed  by  the  statement.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  Congress- 
man Mn.KS,  showed  his  surprise  and  I 
myself  could  only  gasp  and  say:  "1  hope 
the  witness  has  good  X-ray  eyes  "  The 
engineer  disavowed  having  good  X-ray 
eyes  and  declared  that  he  arrived  at  his 
conclusion  that  there  are  45.000.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  under  the  central  Arizona 
project  by  simple  mathematical  calcu- 
lations on  available  data.  Similar  tes- 
timony was  given  by  another  Cilifornia 
engineer  before  a  Senate  committee. 
Now  the  fact  that  those  men  are  emi- 
nent engineers  would  naturally  lead  one 
to  give  credit  to  their  statement. 

The  California 'engineers  referred  to, 
have  given  long  study  to  the  South 
coa.stal  basin  in  California  which  con- 
tains the  Los  Angeles  area.  One  of  them 
has  given  careful  rejxarts  on  the  under- 
ground storage  within  definite  limits  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  and  on  his  emi- 
nent authority  has  stated  definitely  the 
storage  capacity,  the  safe  annual  yield, 
and  most  such  pertinent  data.  The  per- 
tinent data  certainly  includes  the  aver- 
age annual  precipitation  which  in  that 
Los  Angeles  area  lying  next  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  is  several  times  greater  than 
the  semiarid  region  in  central  Arizona. 
Could  it  be  that  these  gentlemen  ha*e 
carelessly  applied  mathematically  the 
water-storage  data  pertaining  to  the 
Los  Angeles  area  to  the  Phoenix  area 
on  which  they  have  given  their  testi- 
mony'   I  have  many  and  grave  doubts 
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as  Just  todlcated.  cozKeming  the  arail- 
tldHty  of  uDdergroimd  water  as  tesU. 
fled  fay  California  engineers  for  the  dis> 
tresaed  areas  for  vhich  H.  R  1500  and 
S.  75  arc  Intended  to  give  relief. 

A  great  fallacy  into  which  California 
viti>esses  may  have,  and  probably  have. 
fallen  is  to  get  confused  on  theoretical 
ODderground  supply  based  on  mathemat- 
ical computation  of  storage  capacity  in- 
stead of  f^uring  accurately  and  posi- 
tive bow  imich  water  is  available 
through  replenishment  by  natiire  in  safe 
annual  yield.    To  illustrate: 

Oil  and  water  are  both  pumped  from 
underground  storage  but  we  know  that 
When  an  oil  field  has  tjeen  discovered 
and  etimated  at.  let  us  say.  600.000.- 
tOtjm  barrels — which  might  be  in  vol- 
toae  about  the  same  as  the  60.000.000 
acre-feet  of  water,  which  Mr.  E]«gi^  says 
is  under  the  Phoenix  area — we  do  know 
that  we  can  pump  out  some  of  that  oil 
and  then  we  call  the  field  exhausted. 
We  are  told  that  with  all  of  our  engi- 
neering we  cannot  get  nearly  all  of  the 
oil  that  is  known  to  lie  in  that  field.  We 
also  know  that  once  what  oil  is  there  has 
been  pumped  out  it  will  not  be  re- 
plenisl^ed.  Now  there  are  certain  water 
C^xrkets  and  basins  where  the  water  has 
been  stored  through  geologic  ages  that 
could  be  pumped  until  the  supply  would 
be  exhausted,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  wAnt  to  avoid  doing  in  a  land  such 
as  central  Arizona  where  there  is  such 
slight  rainfall  and  only  very  meager  re- 
plenishment. Statesmanship  required  a 
careful  guarding  of  the  supply  pumped 
from  such  water  storage  and  a  limitation 
placed  on  such  pumping  to  be  within 
the  Luiiits  of  safe  yield.  That  is  what 
Arizona  is  now  attempting  to  do  before 
it  is  too  late.  While  all  of  this  is  true, 
the  fact  remains  that  central  Arizona 
needs  to  get  what  water  belongs  to  her 
out  of  the  Colorado  River  in  order  to 
insure  the  state  s  economic  future. 

After  all.  how  much  does  it  matter  as 
a  point  of  right  and  justice,  how  much 
water  is  under  Arizona  when  she  asks 
for  what  rightfully  belongs  to  her  out 
of  the  Colorado  River?  If  Mr  Engle 
had  a  million  dollars  in  his  home  bank 
and  $100  m  his  billfold  and  a  big  bully 
got  possession  of  that  oillfold.  Mr.  Enclk 
would  undoubtedly  organize  a  sheriff's 
posse — if  necessary— to  repossess  that 
billfold  in  spite  of  his  large  balance  in 
the  bank.  Arizona  likewise  wants  what 
is  hers 

Valaable  as  the  information  is  in  this 
United  States  Geological  Survey  report 
and  glad  as  I  am  to  have  it,  I  feel  that 
it  IS  of  such  a  complicated  and  technical 
nature  as  to  require  careful  interpreta- 
tion by  experts  before  valid  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  it.  This  water  ques- 
tion Is  far  too  hazardous  a  matter,  being 
of  very  vital  importance  to  Arizona,  to 
jump  to  conclusions  This  report,  in- 
stead of  provina  that  Arizona  needs  no 
water  out  of  the  Colorado  River,  to  my 
mind  confirms  the  need  of  it  when  the 
report  is  properly  considered.  Con- 
gressman Emclx  is  entitled  to  use  this 
official  information  Just  as  much  as  he 
is  entitled  to  Sisk  for  it.  but  I  am  unwiU- 
iBg  to  accept  his  interpretation  of  the 
Import  and  I  believe  my  col.ea-'ues  will 
also  view  it  with  caution  and  aik  for  a 
more  scientific  inte.pretation. 


EveryoDe  Is  So  Uohappj  Today 


j  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  liASSACHTJSBRB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSNTATTVZS 

Sat-urday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  a  constituent: 

Hon.  ANQm  L.  GooDWUf, 

House  of  RepresenUitives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  CoNCKsssacAH :  I  bop«  you  will  for- 
grv«  the  liberty  I  have  taken  to  write  you. 

Sverycoie  is  so  unhappy  today — I  loean  the 
small  unnoticed  warkingman.  AU  my 
friends  are  ccmplalnlng  aloxig  with  my  hus- 
band and  I — they  say  maybe  w«  should  write 
our  Coagrevman,  but  they  never  do.  I 
thou^t  as  we  had  had  ctHxespondence  with 
you  before  I  would  make  the  first  step. 

You  hsve  always  been  a  good  Congressman 
for  Massachusetts  and  I  sincerely  hope  3rou 
were  one  of  the  men  whc  voted  against  the 
new  increase  in  income  tax. 

My  husband  has  always  worked  hard  every 
day.  We  have  gone  without  lots  of  things 
in  this  world.  Just  to  buy  a  home  and  raise 
a  boy  and  girl  to  be  good  Americans,  but 
how  can  we  hope  to  have  good  believing  sin- 
cere, children  when  everyone  is  grumbling 
about  this  and  that.  I  think  we  all  have  a 
right  to  grumble  too  because  all  we  hear  Is 
"tax  on  this — tax  on  that,  send  billions  more 
to  foreign  countries."  Why  are  we  sending  so 
much  when  we  people  here  are  really  feeling 
the  shortage  of  the  dollar? 

I  am  encloeing  three  clippings  which  I 
have  found  very  Interesting  and  feel  are 
pretty  awful  to  know  what  Is  going  on. 

I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  jtist  a 
crabby  craziky  person  and  probably  the  only 
one  who  feels  this  way  because  I  am  not. 
If  you  would  want  to  bear  from  all  the 
people  who  are  my  friends  and  feel  the  same 
way  tliey  wlU  write. 

I  am  only  an  obscure  mother  with  a  boy 
and  a  girl  whom  I  have  taught  since  they 
were  babies  to  love  their  God  and  country — 
someday  mayk>e  my  son  will  have  to  fight  for 
his  country.  All  well  and  good,  but  please, 
sir,  while  ycu  are  in  Washington,  please  see 
if  you  can  get  more  men  to  start  thinking  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

Stand  up  and  speak  up  all  the  Congress- 
men for  Americans. 

Tl^nk  you  for  all  your  past  courtesy. 
1   Sincerely. 

'  Mast  M.  Westbxbs 

I  (Mrs.  Clarence  U.  Westbsrg). 

Evkarrr.  Mass. 

i  WasHUteroM  Rzporr 

(By  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr  ) 

Washincton. — The  generosity  of  American 
taxpayers  in  rebuilding  foreign  merchant 
flecta  sbould  cease  as  of  now. 

Besides  selling  at  bargain  rates  1,113  sur- 
plus merchant  vessels  to  foreign  countries. 
tJnlted  States  taxpayers  have  financed 
through  th«  Icopomlc  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration alaoM*  tlM.OOO.OOC  of  repair  work 
to  rehabilitate  merchant  and  fishing  fieets 
of  florelgn  nations.  There  are  additional 
millions  that  have  been  banded  over  Indi- 
rect^ in  payments  to  foreign  shippers  for 
hauling  United  States-produced  ECA  goods 
to  their  own  countries. 

In  addition,  we  have  shipped  to  ECA  coun- 
tries thovisands  of  tons  of  steel  plate  and 
ether  material  earmarked  for  production  of 
other  machinery,  but  some  of  which  \m- 
doubtedly  went  Into  shipbuilding.  Similar 
aid  Is  now  being  extended  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  countries  under  the  guise  of  making 
tboM  nations  strong  militarily. 


T^ere  Is  no  question  but  that  the  hun- 
dreds Of  millions  of  dollars  poured  lnt(  for- 
eign^ shipping  has  had  a  beneficial  efre<:t  on 
the  economies  of  the  recipient  natloni.  It 
has  been  so  effective,  in  fact,  that  a  number 
of  ttiem  can  now  afford  to  use  steel  plats  and 
oth2r  materials  for  building  shlpe  for  tbe 
Sovjet  Union. 

Denmark,  for  instance,  is  now  construct- 
ing l8  trawlers  for  Russia;  Belgium  is  liuild- 
tng  p  cargo  ships  and  7  trawlers;  Italy  b  coa- 
stnictlng  2  paasenger-cargo  ships;  Swecen  12 
trawlers  and  2  tankers,  and  the  Netherlands 
is  bliUdlng  3  cargo  ships.  6  tankers.  10  whal- 
ers. |  and  2  suction  dredge  hulls — all  few 
Rui^a. 

Atid  just  to  forestall  the  usual  denial 
frojii  the  State  Department,  copies  of  Ship- 
ping World  are  being  sent  to  Secret*  ry  of 
Stale  Dean  Acheaon.  The  putillcatlox.  lists 
the  shipbuilding -for-Russia  activity  on  the 
basis  of  data  furnished  by  the  ECA  countries 
dolig  the  building.  This  will  be  one  time. 
at  itast,  when  Acheson  won't  be  able  to  say 
he  fant  find  any  reference  to  it  In  hLi  files, 
anci  therefore,  it  Isn't  so. 

NATO  countries  tmder  the  shadow  Df  So- 
viet guns  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  some 
tfl,(*)0.000.000  more  of  United  Stater;  tax- 
p«3*r  money  that  has  been  voted  by  Con- 
grets  We  are  also  turning  over  add  tlonal 
figtttlng  and  cargo  ships  to  practical  y  any 
nation  that  steps  up  with  its  hand  out. 
We  I  will  also  send  taiiks,  guns,  and  michine 
toofs  to  NATO  countries  who  ple«u.  that 
the^  do  not  have  the  steel  for  constructing 
the!i  weapons  and  machines  in  their  own 
cot^tries  But  they  do  have  the  st4«l  for 
constructing  ships  for  Russia.  And  what 
th«sr  are  doing  in  effect  Is  to  take  steel  from 
United  States  consumers  so  they  can  K>Ilect 
a  p4le  of  Soviet  gold. 

3rer  since  1946  the  admlnistratio  q  has 
ted  foreign  shippers  as  preferre<l  cus- 
toiters  In  the  past  3  years  alone,  the  ECA 
haa  shipped  about  25.(XX).00O  long  tons  of 
materials  to  foreign  lands  on  foreign  mer- 
chant ships.  In  addition,  SS.OOO.OOC'  tons 
of  tCA  cargoes  have  originated  outside  of 
the(  Umted  States  that  have  been  sJiipped 
on  foreign  cargo  vessels,  at  ECA  expense. 
This  is  hidden  aid  to  foreign  merchant  ship- 
lints  that  does  not  show  up  on  the  actount- 
Ing  sheet  as  direct  aid. 

^aly.  for  one.  has  received  |19,700,iX)0  In 
direct  cash  to  help  rebuild  its  mei  chant 
fleek.  plus  steel  and  other  material  f  jr  re- 
ptUflng  and  rebuilding  damaged  vessels  But 
Italy  now  has  enough  material  to  buit  two 
»nger -cargo  vessels  for  Russia, 
lere  Italy  and  the  other  ICA  and  SATO 
naljlons  get  the  cash  to  build  ships  f(ir  the 
illn  is  another  interesting  story.  1  aking 
Italy  as  an  example — end  it  s  the  same  story 
In  liny  BCA  country — it  works  like  this: 

4n  Italian  merchant  or  manufacture*  pays 
hisi  own  Italian  Government  for  the  cost 
of  fCA  materials  shipped  into  Italy  foi  him. 
Tht  money  is  put  in  a  separate  fund,  a  so- 
called  counterpart  fund,  from  which  I -Allan 
finita  can  borrow  to  construct  ships,  fac- 
tories or  machinery  or  for  other  worth- 
while projects— and  then  export  the  jooda 
tofcther  countries. 

dotinterpart  funds,  nattirally  woul<l  not 
exist  In  the  first  place  were  it  not  for  Cnited 
Stages  exports.  So  the  end  result  Is  that 
it  all  ccmss  from  the  po<Aets  at  United 
Sta^s  taxpayers,  and  whether  we  like  it 
or  hot.  ECA  and  the  State  Departmett  of- 
ficii sit  on  their  hands  while  United  (States 
money  builds  shlpe  for  Russia — ships  that 
may  already  be  hauling  supplies  to  Ctlnese 
Cogimunlst  troops  In  Korea. 

fiMHi  Laaoa 
I  (By  Victor  RIssrt) 

y*  To«a.— It  wont  be  a  eoid  war  ft*  the 
Sowetlzed  Chinese  troops  m  Korsa  ttiis  tm- 
ruahlng  winter.  They'll  b«  warm— snjg  in 
uniforms,  socks  and  other  garments  sewn 
of  Cloth  supplied  them  by  the  Japinese, 
because  a  coaUUon  of  Tokyo  buslneismen 
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and   unions   want  to  do  business  as  tiaual 
with  Red  China. 

Furthermore,  most  of  tbese  Nipponese  tex- 
tiles will  be  spun  from  raw  American  cot- 
ton bought  from  areas  of  our  country  which 
also  contribute  their  share  of  dead,  maimed 
and  missing  OIs. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum from  Tokyo's  International  Trade  and 
Industry  to  all  Japanese  businessmen,  offi- 
cially approving  trade  with  our  enemy. 
These  businessmen,  backed  by  politically 
poverfiU  Nipponese  unions  eager  to  keep 
their  people  at  wca-k,  may  now  send  Red 
China  as  much  chemical  textUes  as  the  Pel- 
ping  government  can  pay  for  in  American 
dollars. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Japsmese  can  ship 
as  much  cotton  thread,  cotton  cloth,  staple 
fiber  thread,  staple  fiber  cloth,  staple  fiber 
cotton,  rayon  thread  and  rayon  textUcs  as 
the  Chinese  can  barter  for  with  coal.  salt, 
talc  and  other  materials. 

These  other  materials  are  the  raw  stuff 
which  Japanese  merchants  want  for  low  cost 
production — so  they  can  comp)ete  with  in- 
dustries in  high -wage  lands  across  the  world. 

Very  clever  businessmen,  the  Japanese. 

Here  are  the  actual  remarks  of  one  of 
their  Nipponese  radio  commentators  who 
plugged  for  business  ss  usual  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  government — Kobashi.  by  name.  He 
got  on  the  air  in  Tokyo  on  September  21. 
the  day  the  Japanese  Government  restric- 
tions on  Red  trade  were  lifted,  and  broad- 
cast to  his  listeners  that: 

"Some  persons  in  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Indiis- 
try  ccxisider  that  on  this  occasion  restrtc- 
ttoos  OB  trad*  with  Communist  China  should 
be  tMaxed  somewhat,  because  Commtmist 
China  wants  to  buy  Japanese  textile  goods. 
Japan  expects  much  from  the  raw  materials 
of  Communist  China." 

Hfc  then  sourly  explained  that,  of  course, 
there'd  be  complications  because  cotton 
thread  and  cloth  are  considered  strategic 
war  materials — and  that  much  of  the  textUes 
sent  to  Red  China  will  be  made  from  Ameri- 
can raw  cotton. 

Tons  of  this  raw  stuff  are  pouring  tato 
lapsn — bought  up  from  American  brokers 
wlio  have  had  no  reason  not  to  sell  to  a 
nation  with  which  we  made  peace  with  such 
fanfare. 

Restrictions  on  American  sale  of  this  raw 
United  States  cotton  to  foreign  buyers  were 
lifted  by  our  Commerce  Department  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  Eleven  days  later  the  Depart- 
ment added  soft  and  hard  cotton  waste  and 
used  cotton  now  may,  also,  be  exported  to 
most  countries  under  general  license  with- 
out prior  application  to  the  Offi^re  of  In- 
ternational Trade. 

However.  Secretary  Sawyer's  experts  did 
that  these  shipments  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
its  satellites  and  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao,  Portuguese.  wUl  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted and  require  export   licenses. 

Now,  here  is  what  happened  immediately 
In  Jiapan.  On  September  17.  the  American 
Soprsme  Headquarters,  which  receives  its 
advice  on  these  nonmllltary  matters  from 
the  other  branches  of  our  Government,  dis- 
patched a  memorandum  to  the  Japanese 
Trade  Ministry  saying  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  necMsary  for  the  Japanese  Government 
to  get  permission  from  the  Supreme  Mili- 
tary OamaamoAer  for  the  export  of  seven 
types  of  textUes  to  Communist  China. 

Well.  4  days  later,  on  September  21,  the 
Japanese  Government  also  approved  this 
trade  with  Red  China — the  first  of  many 
such  moves.  It  can  be  predicted. 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  officials  restricted 
such  items  as  cotton  tire  cord,  parachute 
and  >)aUoon  material,  vtaeose  rayon  tire  cord, 
and  cotton  saU  cloth.  Por  which,  thanks. 
But  what  the  Nipponese  did  Immediately 
after  that  was  announce  that  exports  to 
Hong  Kong  "will  no  longer  require  emer- 
fncy  Item  import  pmnits  of  the  Hong  Kong 


government  and  buyers  letters  of  gtiaranty 
as  in  the  past." 

Whleb  means  the  Japanese  am  ship  what 
they  want  of  this  material  to  the  gateway  to 
south  China.  From  there  It  is  only  a  short 
run  by  land  or  a  swift  2-hour  sail  by  sea  to 
the  Red  factories  turning  out  the  uniforms 
for  the  troops  of  our  enemy. 

Otnt  C'HnjMoat 
We  like  the  thoughts  expreswd  by  Judge 
John  J.  Connelly  oC  Boston  Juvenile  court, 
in  a  recent  speech,  when  he  said  that 
America's  seal  in  trying  to  protect  the  little 
children  of  foreign  nations  thretitened  by  the 
ravages  of  war  could  result  ir,  the  seriotis 
neglect  of  our  own  youngsters  at  home. 
These  chUdren.  he  pointed  out.  are  just  as 
much  the  victims  of  the  disruptive  forces  of 
war  and  crisis  as  those  of  other  cotmtrles. 
We  caU  them  our  "most  ptteslesii  possessions'* 
and  the  "hope  of  the  future."  but  sometimes 
we  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  their 
plight  in  our  anxiety  to  see  that  the  rest  of 
the  globe  doesnt  suffer.  We  o<ive  It  to  them 
to  make  them  our  chief  concern  and  offer 
them  every  possible  protection  in  the  un- 
certain days  to  come.  There  are  some  people 
who  are  more  attracted  to  distaat  vistas  than 
to  what  is  going  on  about  them.  We  mtist 
not  allow  our  very  cloeeoeas  to  our  children 
to  obscure  their  needs. 


How  Our  Best  Reclamatioii  Project  Might 
Have  Been  Killed  50  Years  Ago 


EXTENSION  OP  REJiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.MUF  DOCK 

or  AEIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1951 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speiker,  Btireau 
of  Reclamation  officials  and  certainly  the 
congressional  delegation  f:-oni  Arizona 
regard  the  great  project  in  .he  Valley  of 
the  Sun  surrounding  Phoenix,  Aria.,  the 
State  capital,  as  Uncle  Saia's  first  and 
most  successful  reclamation  project 
under  the  Federal  reclazmi,tion  law  of 
1902.  It  is  almost  ready  to  celebrate  its 
golden  anniversary,  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
having  been  started  in  1903.  which  is  one 
of  the  half  dozen  great  storage  dams  now 
serving  that  project.  It  has  been  a  re- 
markably good  investment  of  about  $25.- 
000.000  of  Uncle  Sam's  money,  a  fact  well 
known  today,  but  it  might  easily  have 
been  prognosticated  anothe :  way  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

About  the  year  1900,  the  Irrigation 
farmers  in  central  Arizoni  who  had 
pioneered  in  small  reclama.ion  projects 
found  themselves  in  great  distress,  for  a 
very  unusual  drought  condit:on  prevailed 
there  in  1898-99.  although  they  had  liad 
some  raging  floods  several  years  pre- 
viously In  189t5  the  great  pioneer  who 
fathered  the  National  Reclimation  As- 
sociation. George  H.  Maxwell,  a  native 
of  California,  but  who  spert  the  major 
part  of  his  life  in  Arizona,  called  a  na- 
tional convention  of  like-miiided  citizens 
to  meet  at  Phoenix.  Arizona  Territory, 
for  their  national  meet.  Maxwell  dki 
this  to  show  that  remarkable  valley  as  an 
object  lesson  illustrating  what  individual 
efforts  can  do  with  water  placed  upon 
fertile  land  and  also  to  reinforce  his  own 
idea  that  such  great  contemplated  proj- 


ects should  be  done  by  the  national  el- 
fort.  The  dry  years  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  gave  point  to  his  contention 
that  the  flood  waters  must  be  conserved 
behind  great  dams  such  as  he  envisioned 
then  and  which  are  there  today.  Of 
course,  the  key  structure  was  to  be  about 
70  miles  northeast  of  Phoeriix  at  the 
junction  of  Salt  River  and  Tonto  Creek 
where  a  great  v -shaped  reservoir  could 
be  built. 

The   canyon   walls   at    that   point   of 
juncture  made  perhaps  the  most  ideal 
site  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona — outside 
of  the  Grand  Canyon — to  locate  such  a 
storage  dam.     There  was  much  discus- 
sion among  the  Arizona  farmers  just  a 
half  century  ago  atxaut  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  building  of  a  great 
dam  at  that  point,  but  George  H.  Max- 
well had  impressed  them  with  the  need 
of  national  legislation  and  national  engi- 
neering and  national  financing  to  get  it 
accompUshed.     If    the    owner    of    the 
splendid  site  had  determined  on  a  devel- 
opment by  an  individual  or  corporation 
and    had    opposed    in    Arizona    and    at 
Washington  the  work  being  done  by  the 
newly  created  agency  under  the  recla- 
mation law  of  1902.  we  would  have  had 
a  very  different  story      How  could  such 
opposition  have  been  effective''    Well, 
using  a  modem  technique  very  recently 
devised,   it   could   have    been   done   Uke 
this :  Influential  lobbyists  and  not  disin- 
terested witnesses  could  have  come  be- 
fore Congress  with  about  the  following 
argument :  "Gentlemen  of  Congress,  they 
say   this   key   dam   will   cost   $5,000,000. 
Bureaucrats  always  underestimate  and  it 
will  probably  cost  four  or  five  times  as 
much.     Undoubtedly    the     Government 
will  spend  not  less  than  $25,000,000  dur- 
ing the  next  half  century      The  law  says 
that  the  capital  investment  shall  be  re- 
paid, but  it  is  interest-free  money  and 
only  the  principal  will  be  repaid  U'  at  all. 
The  dam  probably  will  not  last  50  years 
and  even  though  the  capital  cost  might 
be  return^  think  of  the  interest  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer      Why,  gen- 
tlemen. $25,000  000  put  out  at  4  percent 
interest  compounded  semiannually  in  50 
years  would  amount  in  interest  alone  to 
nearly     £200.000.000      It     is     doubtful 
whether    there    is    that    much    as-sessed 
wealth  this  year  of  1901   in  the  whole 
political    unit,    the    Arizona    Territory. 
Gentlemen   of  Con^re^^.   do   not   be   so 
foolish  as  to  sink  $25  000.000  out  in  that 
deseit  and  load  a  debt  of  interest  cost 
of  about  $200,000,000  over  the  first  half 
century  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
tAxp&ytn." 

Well,  what  Is  the  situation  today? 
First,  Roosevelt  Dam  is  standing  there 
today  as  good  and  more  useful  than  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  dedicated  it  in  1911. 
In  addition  to  this  key  dam  six  other 
dams  have  been  built  to  aid  its  highest 
function.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  invested  about  $25,000,- 
000  during  the  50  years  just  passed  in  this 
total  project.  The  interest  cost  has  been 
considerable,  but  it  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  income- payir^ 
revenue  arising  out  of  the  project.  Al- 
though that  interest  cost  properly  com- 
puted would  be  less  than  the  $200  OCO.OOO 
which  the  opposition  mia;ht  have  figured. 
The  wealth  that  exists  ba.^ed  upon  this 
project  is  far  in  excess  of  S200.003.C03 
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even  at  Its  lowest  assessment.  The  In- 
ternal-revenue  collector  in  Phoenix  ad- 
vises lis  that  for  the  past  several  years 
the  total  Federal  income  tax  arising  out 
of  and  based  upon  the  wealth  created  by 
the  project  amounts  to  upward  of  S75,- 
000.000  annually.  We  have  not  had  a 
Federal  income  tax  during  all  of  the  last 
50  years,  but  the  income-tax  revenue 
arising  out  of  this  project  during  the  last 
3  yean  has  more  than  c  unterbalanced 
the  eoraputed  interest  co*_t  that  might 
have  been  held  up  by  the  opposition  to 
frighteji  away  such  Federal  investments. 
Cold  figxires  cannot  tell  the  full  story. 
Let  anyone  who  surveys  this  rich  and 
productive  valley  in  Arizona,  including 
Phoenix  and  many  surrounding  towns, 
with  their  modern  improvements,  their 
civilization,  and  their  culture,  decide  for 
himself  whether  this  initial  investment 
becun  a  half  century  ago  and  extended  m 
feasible  steps  through  the  intervening 
years  was  a  wise  or  foolish  investment. 


Give  the  People  an  Honest  Choice 


EXTENSION  OP  PJMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  KEir. •jk.\ 
IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  RE.- RESENT ATIVBS 

SatuT^y,  October  20.  1951 


Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  preservation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  land  of  freedom  is  in  the  balance. 
The  outcome  depends  on  the  vitality  of 
the  two-party  political  system.  Histori- 
cally this  system  has  given  the  American 
people  adeqiiate  oppwrtunity  to  control 
their  destiny. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  party 
out  of  office  is  to  exp^ose  the  mistakes 
and  to  oppose  questionable  policies  of 
the  party  in  power.  For  20  years  that 
opposition  duty  has  rested  on  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Unfortunately  the  Republican  Party 
has  recently  failed  this  primary  responsi- 
bility. In  1940.  1944.  and  1948  our  presi- 
dential campaigns  were  like  sham 
battles.  Otir  issues  consisted  c"  pom- 
pous platitudes  and  "me-tooism" — even 
though  those  elections  involved  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  American  poople. 

Many  people  detected  the  humbug  of 
those  campaigns.  Although  the  people 
were  unable  to  effectively  protest  the 
failure  to  draw  the  real  issues,  they 
sensed  the  fact  that  the  campaigns  were 
without  live  issues. 

Many  people  knew  that  the  decisive 
factor  in  American  affairs  was  tl.j  ior- 
eign  policy  which  was  involving  us  in 
trouble  or  war  everywhere. 

^fany  people  knew  that  domestic  poli- 
cies were  determined  by  foreign  policy. 

Many  people  saw  that  if  the  Republi- 
can Party  gave  them  no  alternative  in 
foreign  policy,  the  election  was  a  sham 
battle,  and  a  mockery  of  the  two-party 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  I  have 
never  been  infected  by  this  evil  germ  of 
•me-tooism."  In  Congress  from  1943 
through  1948. 1  opposed  the  administra- 
tion's blvmdenng  abroad  with  all  the 
Ability  at  my  command. 


For  example,  along  with  others,  I  drew 
up  a  constructive  protest  against  the 
criminal  policy  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. We  put  that  protest  before  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  We  were  try- 
ing to  see  the  war  won  so  that  perma- 
nent peace  would  result.  Now  uncon- 
ditional surrender  Is  recognized  as  the 
greatest  mistake  of  World  War  II. 

I  voted  against  UNRRA  because  I  be- 
lieved it  would  not  work  out  to  the  best 
interests  of  my  country.  We  know  now 
that  it  was  an  arsenal  for  communism. 

I  worked  and  vcled  again.st  the  Bretton 
Woods  give-away  of  American  billions. 
I  did  not  think  the  American  taxpayer 
could  or  should  be  forced  to  carry  the 
nations  of  the  world  on  his  back.  Events 
have  demonstrated  the  failure  of  that 
scheme. 

I  voted  against  the  British  loan.  I  felt 
it  would  be  u.^ed  to  finance  and  build  up 
socialism  in  England.  That  is  exactly 
That  followed. 

My  vote  has  been  steadfastly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  foreign  policy — a  succession 
of  blunders  that  today  has  American  bojrs 
dsring  in  vain  and  futile  war  against  the 
people  of  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  anr,  proud  of  my  record 
thu$  far  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
My  opposition  to  the  deadly  militarism. 
iniSation,  and  socialism  of  the  Truman 
administration  has  not  been  simply  in 
words  or  speeches. 

I  have  voted  against  the  gigantic 
spending  that  threatens  the  financial 
foundations  of  this  Republic. 

In  1951  I  have  voted  against  more  ex- 
pendituies  than  any  other  Member  of 
tha  House  or  Senate.  It  was  a  lonesome 
stand  on  some  of  those  occasions.  There 
was  only  one  Member  besides  myself  who 
voted  "No"  on  the  colossal  $57,000,000,000 
military  appropriation  which  inciden- 
tally did  not  include  the  specific  Korean 
war  funds. 

Of  course  I  worked  against  and  voted 
against  the  1951  tax  increase  that  puts 
a  cruel  burden  on  the  backs  of  every 
American  who  earns  his  own  way. 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy." 

Present  taxes  by  themselves  will.  If 
continued,  destroy  oiu-  liberty  in  a  few 
short  years.  These  taxes  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  average  American  to  save 
enough  to  assure  liis  futile  sectirity. 
The  individual  who  is  not  economically 
free  and  strong  cannot  preserve  his  poht- 
ical  freedom.  The  ration  card  in  Rus- 
sia is  proof  of  that. 

I  have  given  the  people  of  my  district 
an  honest  choice.  My  vcice.  my  influ- 
trnce.  and  my  vote  have  opposed  to  the 
limit  foreign  intervention,  inflation,  and 
creeping  socialism. 


Is  UuTcrtal  Military  Training  Necessary? 


\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


or  Missocu 
JH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.    SHORT.    Mr.    Speaker.    VDder 
le4^ve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 


thf  following  broadcast  over  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air.  Sunday.  Septem- 
bet  23.  1951.  by  Erie  Cocke,  national 
co^omander  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
miself.  on  the  question.  Is  Universal 
Muitary  Training  Necessary? — 

Aifytovrmctm.  Good  afternoon.  Ifs  tim« 
agHln  to  Join  the  American  Forum  cf  the 
Alrl  dedicated  to  the  full  and  public  d«ei»- 
sloli  of  all  sidee  and  of  all  larues  vital  to  ysv 
an#  your  country. 

This  afternoon  the  American  Porum  it  tbm 
Al^  pmcntB  a  dt«cusaion  on  the  vital  topic. 
Is  trnlvenal  Military  Trulnlcg  Necenai7? 

Bere  with  us  this  afternoon  to  disctus  this 
prdblem   are  Erie  Cocke.  Jr..  national   com- 

-^  -       of  the  American  Le|;km,   and  Coo- 
a  DswiT  SBorr,  of  Mlfsourt.  raikli^ 
iMlean   member  of   the  House   ijrmfd 
Ices  Committee. 

And  now.  here  la  yoiir  moderator,  wtio  23 
ye»8  ago  founded  the  American  Porrrm  of 
th^  Air.  Theodore  Oranlk. 

Chairman  Gkaittk.  The  hot  and  coI<l  war 
Injthe  Par  last  heightens  the  problem  at 
ke«tng  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  miU- 
tarfc^  manpower  ready  for  any  emergency. 
A  fTMidentlal  commisBlon  Is  considering  a 
pr<|jram  of  unlvosal  military  tratain?  as 
th^  backbone  of  oui  national  preparedness. 

Today  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
ex^ores  a  few  of  the  issues:  how  CongrsM 
mifst  tackle  them  when  the  Commission  plan 
is  Proposed.  Do  we  need  UMl  for  our  na- 
tlofcal  survival?  WUl  it  lead  to  a  military 
coatrol  of  our  civilian  life? 

Vlrst  a  question  for  the  National  Cas»» 
BoaUdKT  of  the  American  Legion,  we  waa 
W(»-ld  War  n  without  UMT.    Why  do  w« 

id  It  now  when  we  are  not  actually  flght- 
globai  war? 

Bunander  Coocr.  It  to  trtis  we  are  not 
fighting  a  global  war  yet.  but  It  is  certainly 
to  fcbe  Interest  of  the  American  public  to  be 
pr4)«red.  I  think  we  are  probably  30  ysan 
lati  in  the  pasiscp  of  UMT  as  we  stand  now. 
Woi  have  been  fn  Korea  for  some  15  mtai^^m 
noir,  and  we  still  have  mthing  on  the  amtt^ 
sldfc  in  terms  of  preparedness.  Tou  OBHt 
realize  we  came  lots  closer  in  World  War  II 
to  jloslng  than  most  people  realize,  and  the 
reapon  was  because  it  took  us  so  long  to  pre- 
pay Lod  to  give  a  man  a  chance  of  survival 
pr»r  to  the  time  he  was  used  In  combat.  - 

Chairman  Ce.\n:k.  Congressman  Sbost. 

(rcngressman  Sbokt.  Ac  much  as  I  admire 
mjjgood  friend.  Erie  Cocke,  who  Is  one  of  the 
ou^tandlng  National  Commanders  of  the 
Ai^ertcan  Legion.  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
on  ithe  question  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
mmtary  training.  The  reason  I  cannot  ac- 
ceiR  this  dlecanted.  oaavorn.  European  sys- 
teia  is  becaoss  every  nation  or  major  country 
that  has  ever  had  it  has  been  led  down  the 
rci^l  to  war  and  defeat.  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Jagan  had  it.  and  look  where  they  are  today. 
Prince,  by  building  the  Maginot  Line, 
thdught  that  her  army  was  Impregnable,  was 
led.  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  unl- 
ve«al  military  training  and  service  certainly 
did  not  ssve  Poland. 

4  think  it  ia  one  of  the  most 
things  that  this  country  could 
as  the  Commander  has  admi 
di4  we  win  World  War  U.  b, 
Wal-  I  without  universal  mil 

an4  the  countries  that  did  not 

military  training  suffered  far  fewer 
tha^  those  who  did  have  it. 

<3lialrman  GsAinx.  Do  you  feel  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  do  what  the  Congressman  said? 

Ci^mmander  Coats.  Let  us  thw»>  tack 
whether  we  won  or  lost  now.  Let  us  look  at 
tt  PWh  the  individual  point  of  view,  par- 
ticularly those  who  were  actually  in  combat 
In  ^orld  wars;  had  they  been  given  a  better 
chsfnce  of  survival  through  bemg  given  a 
standard  basic  military  training,  ihey  would 
haUB  produced  a  better  spirit  of  the  type 
thai  took  longer  to  produce  In  Woild  War  II 
and  made  It  last  icaiger.    i  t.hi»>%  ^a  psc^ie 
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will  agree  today  that  what  this  country 
rtkould  do  is  to  try  to  Invest  in  the  future, 
■ad  I  know  of  no  better  Investment  In  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  than  to  be  tmrt  be  is 
well  prepared  for  the  conflict  be  may  go  Into. 

Chairman  Omnix.  Cottgressman  Saoar. 

Congressman  Srokt.  Yes.  but  the  point  Is. 
whenever  yon  adopt  universal  military  train- 
ing, you  are  adopting  the  old  method  that 
has  been  tried  and  that  has  always  failed. 
■Istory  is  on  our  side.  To  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  war  Is  to  be  disposed  to  war. 
Tou  cannot  buUd  up  these  Instrunnenta  of 
power  without  somebody  wantlug  to  use 
them.  I  want  to  quote  the  late  Jan  Smuts, 
that  elder  statMBMm  of  Britain,  the  grand 
old  soldier  and  tenner  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Africa,  when  he  said — and  some  of 
US  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  hearing 
him — "while  the  great  powers  are  allowed  to 
raise  conscript  armies  *  *  *  It  would  be 
vain  to  expect  the  lasting  preservation  of 
world  peace.  If  the  Instrument  la  re^dy  fca- 
use,  the  occasion  will  arise,  and  the  men 
will  arise  to  oat  it.  I  look  upon  conscrip- 
tion as  the  taproot  of  militarism.  Unless 
that  is  cut  out  all  our  labors  will  eventually 
be  In  vain." 

The  commander  does  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  many  of  our  forebears  and  best  cltlaens 
only  a  few  generations  ago  came  to  this  new 
world  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  old.  and  to 
get  from  under  the  heel  of  a  militaristic 
despotism.  We  certainly  could  not  want  to 
establish  the  system  which  we  have  spent  so 
much  In  treasure  and  blood  to  destroy. 

Chairman  GkANiK.  Commander  Cocke. 

Commander  Cockje.  The  Congressman  is 
very  dUtlngiitofced  in  his  representations 
and  Is  an  oatstandlng  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  which  he  hears 
many  of  these  arguments  pro  and  con  daily. 
I  tell  you  quite  franltly  the  statements  that 
Von  Rlbbentrop  reported  to  Hitler  In  1939 — 
tils  Ideas  from  official  documents — were  like 
this:  "The  United  States  will  never  be  able 
to  land  In  Euro])e  because  of  their  unpre- 
paredness."  Then  General  Jodel  at  the  same 
time,  who  was  chief  of  military  operations 
to  Hitler,  made  this  statement:  "The  prepa- 
ration of  the  United  States  is  so  insignificant 
that  we  wUl  never  have  to  fear  them  at  any 
time."  Those  types  of  Ideas  I  think  con- 
tradict your  preceding  statentient. 

Congressman  Shokt.  I  think  they  are  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  position  I  main- 
tain because  In  spite  of  tiiat.  the  United 
States  did  land  In  two  wars.  t)ecause  free 
men  can  alvrajrs  outwork,  outproduce,  and 
outfight  slaves. 

Otxnmander  Cocks.  All  right.  Look  at  the 
present  situation  in  Korea.  You  have  been 
In  there  souie  15  months,  and  you  have  lost 
82,000  people.  Had  you  had  a  system  of 
basic  military  training,  a  universal  structure 
In  being  any  time  after  1945,  you  probably 
would  not  have  had  the  conflict.  No.  1;  No.  2. 
you  would  have  had  replacements  prepared 
to  go  Into  Korea  and  do  the  Job  for  which 
Americans  have  certainly  been,  courageous 
always  In  the  past  In  every  war. 

Chairman  Ghanik.  Would  the  wristlng 
eoDttct  have  l>een  avoided? 

Commander  Cocks.  Yes:  I  think  our 
strength  would  have  been  at  such  a  level 
that  they  dare  not  expect  us  to  go  In. 

Congressman  Shost  With  all  the  military 
might  and  prnwer  of  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy  and  the  To]o  Japan,  it  did  not  prevent 
war.  Mere  military  might  will  never  pre- 
vent It.  We  should  not  place  all  of  our  hope 
and  eggs  In  one  laasket  or  depend  on  might 
and  niaterlallsm.  When  you  adopt  unlvosal 
military  training,  the  preponderant  or  whole 
emphasis  is  upon  might  and  material,  rather 
than  rtioro'  ion,*  and  spiritual  strength. 

Chalrm.  i  Gi'amik.  Commander  Cocke. 

Commai^OKM'  OrcKi.  l-et  us  put  it  tliis  way. 
Let  us  be  pcc-Ocal  about  it.  You  say  when 
we  are  going  to  adopt  UMT — You  were 
prmnt  at  tbe  tame  time  I  was.  when  the 
tail  '  as  signed  in  June  suad  became  law. 


Public  Law  51.  that  actually  created  a  sys- 
tem of  tmlversal  military  training  for  which 
there  has  been  a  Presidential  commission 
working  on  It  since  that  time. 

Congresaman  Sbokt.  At  that  time,  let  us 
get  this  clear  once  and  for  all.  Universal 
military  training  Is  not  the  law  of  this  laad. 

Commander  Cockx.  Hasnt  It  been  paessd 
and  signed? 

ConcrsMBBan  awxT.  No.  sir.  It  cannot  be- 
come the  law  of  ttda  knd  until  Congress 
takes  positive,  affirmative  action.  What  lias 
happened  Is  that  the  American  I>eglon.  pa- 
triotic as  you  are,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, for  30  long  years,  have  been  trying 
to  cram  down  the  tliRiats  at  tbe  American 
people  a  system  of  OBtwenl  ri'T*t"j  train- 
ing that  la  wholly  contrary  to  all  ctf  our 
best  traditions  and  all  of  our  history.  The 
Congresses  have  repeatedly  refused  to  pass 
universal  military  conscription. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  hysteria  of  the 
moment,  of  the  crisis  in  Korea:  you  tack 
onto  an  extension  of  the  draft  last  April 
a  bill,  a  rider  that  had  no  hnrtntss  being 
In  there,  and  many  of  the  Members  at  Con- 
gress who  voted  not  for  tJMT.  but  for  merely 
a  commission  to  study  and  report  a  plan 
to  Congress,  did  it  with  their  fingers  craessd, 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  and  a  silent 
hope  in  their  brain  and  a  prayer  In  their 
hearts  that  this  thing  would  never  become 
law.  It  was  s  cowardly  act  for  Congress 
to  try  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  Executive. 

Chairman  Gka.mik.  CcKnmander  Cocke. 

Commander  Cocks.  Speaking  for  the 
American  Legion,  we  certainly  hope  your 
prayers  are  never  answered,  because  we  need 
a  UMT  program  In  this  country,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  National  Security  Training  Commis- 
Skaa  that  will  report  very  shortly  now  will 
bring  In  a  program  that  will  give  you  what 
you  want. 

Chairman  Gsabik.  Would  you  put  a  limit 
on  the  UMT  program,  say  S  years. 

Commander  Cockz.  The  present  law  maltcs 
a  6-month 's  basic  training  period  and  7'^ 
years  In  reserve. 

Congressman  Shobt.  It  Is  not  tbe  prseent 
law.  The  gentleman  la  confusing  the  potolle. 
and  the  press  hss  carried  on  this  subtle 
p-^opaganda.  trying  to  make  Anaerlcan  peo- 
ple think  we  have  UMT  now.  We  do  not 
have  it,  and  we  will  not  have  it  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  alert  and  Tlgjlaat  end  rtoe 
In  their  might  and  with  cautug»  iiiwias  to 
their  representatives  In  Congress  (.lieir  op- 
position to  this  foreign  and  dlscrsdtted  sys- 


What  we  did  last  June  was  to  pass  ^f^rK-* 
bill  51,  and  the  only  reason  that  UMT  was 
tied  in  with  the  extension  of  the  dnrt,  which 
all  IiCembers  of  Congress  favored,  we  knew 
under  present  conditions  we  had  to  extend 
the  draft,  we  voted  for  these  huge  p.pproprla- 
tloos  for  defense,  we  are  not  against  ade- 
quate preparedness.  We  arc  acalass  uni- 
versal military  training  or  peacedBse  con- 
acriptlon  because  we  think  Instead  of  making 
us  strong,  it  will  make  us  weak.  But  the 
Congress  voted  to  set  up  a  commission  by 
the  President  to  report  to  us  within  4  months, 
before  October  29.  some  plan  or  scheme  for 
universal  military  training.  We  are  told  that 
It  has  been  linlshed.  but  It  has  not  been  made 
public.  It  has  not  been  made  accessible  to 
me.  I  am  still  in  the  dark.  I  do  not  know 
wbat  is  In  the  plan.  But  the  Congress  virlU 
here  45  days,  particularly  the  Ariucd  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House,  to 
consider  that  plan  when  It  Is  submitted,  and 
made  public,  to  either  accept  la  toto.  to 
amend  In  any  fashion  we  might  like,  or  re- 
ject altogether,  and  I  hope  we  reject  alto- 
gether. 

Chairman  Gsaivik.  Do  you  have  any  Idea 
What  Is  In  the  plan? 

Commander  Cocks.  Yes,  we  have  a  good 
idea  what  Is  In  the  plan,  mainly  because  the 
American  Legion  has  t>een  rartonate  enough 
in  Its  long  36-year  program,  to  kesa  up  with 
it.    We  have  been  invited  to  participate  be- 


fore tliat  committee  composed  of  Dr  Comp- 
ton.  former  Senator  Wadsworth.  Will  Clay- 
ton, and  General  Ray  McLeaz^.  as  well  as  Ad- 
miral KtncaiU 

Chalrmain  Gkanix  Give  us  a  preview. 
Commander  Cocxe.  Yes  We  have  Uie  Idea 
that  this  service  of  some  6  months,  not  to 
Include  any  type  of  GI  bill  training,  because 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  man  who  serves  Just 
6  months  Is  entitled  for  a  long-range  benefit, 
altboogh  at  the  time  be  <s  in  the  service  as  a 
vet^an.  lie  does  not  get  veteran's  status,  but 
we  do  think  he  should  be  taken  care  of  in 
an  Insurance  way.  and  anything  that  occurs 
to  him  In  terms  of  disability  that  that  disa- 
bility be  protected,  and  handled  while  he  is 
In  the  ao^ce  « 

In  any  case,  he  has  a  disability  while  going 
through  training,  he  will  be  referred  tu  prob- 
ably the  Department  of  Labor,  because  we 
certainly  do  not  feel  he  has  veteran's  status. 
and  should  come  to  VA. 

Chairman  OwxmaL.  Ts  the  rriinmlesliiii  com- 
ing out  with  any  of  thane  thoughts? 

Commander  Cocks.  We  made  otir  recom- 
mendation to  them.  We  certainly  iiope  they 
will  follow  them  We  bellevre  that  wUl  also 
help  thoee  that  make  the  opposition  to  ITMT 
look  so  bad  because  of  Its  cost.  We  are  try- 
ing to  show  people  that  $30  a  month  as  pro- 
vided In  the  present  Public  Law  51  when 
UMT  was  passed,  and  that  wlU  come  at  a 
time  when  a  man  is  through  high  school  or 
at  a  time  when  he  is  30.  to  give  him  a  cliance 
to  come  at  a  time  when  it  least  interrupts 
his  life. 

We  still  believe  that  a  man  when  given  a 
basic  military  education  as  lie  goes  through 
high  school,  he  gets  an  education,  it  us  just 
as  much  authority  In  this  country  to  give  a 
person  a  chance  of  survival  as  it  would  to 
give  him  an  education. 

Chairman  OsAinK  Would  not  a  permanent 
UMT  program  make  It  easier  for  the  young 
man  to  plan  his  life?  Most  are  worried  about 
being  dratted  now. 

CongrsHman  Shobt.  Of  course,  the  uncer- 
tainty that  hangs  over  the  youth  of  America, 
and  the  insecurity  they  feel  is  one  of  the 
most  disttirbing  things  they  face.  If  you 
adopt  UMT  they  will  know  what  their  plans 
are.  They  will  be  put  in  a  strait -jacket 
even  at  a  6  months  training,  which  is  re^ly 
too  short  to  become  effective,  and  then  they 
will  iBe  subject  to  call  lor  the  next  7' 2  years, 
34  years  in  the  ready  reserve.  4  years  in  the 
stand-by  reserve,  or  the  Government  will 
have  claim  on  him  from  18  to  26  years  of 
age.  Interfering  with  his  normal  education  or 
vocational  training,  and  delaying- liis  mar- 
Mage  and  creation  of  a  home. 

Chairman  Csanik.  Commander  Cocke 

Commander  Cockx.  Dont  you  think  the 
Government  had  the  claim  on  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  last  10  years  on  the  same  ba^U  in 
which  they  left  them  out 

Congressman  Shoxt.  They  certainly  have. 

Commander  Cockx.  Don't  you  ieei  It  Is 
fair  that  it  be  universal  and  as  many  people 
share  In  the  same  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment and  defense  of  it?  '' 

Congressman  Shobt.  The  Government  has 
had  that  claim,  and  we  all  admit  we  have  to 
run  those  risks  and  suffer  thece  sacrifices  in 
time  of  war.  but  I  don't  want  it  to  tiecome  a 
permanent  peacetime  mihtary  policy  of  this 
Nation 

Let  me  ask  the  Conunander  this ;  He  will 
admit  that  the  draft  Is  only  temporary,  and 
that  this  UMT  U  permonaat. 

Gomasaadir  Cockx.  That  is  correct. 

Corgvssaaan  Shokt.  He  has  mentioned 
the  cost.  No  one  can  predict  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  actual  cost  of  thiii  ambitious  pro- 
gram. 

Commander  Cockx.  I  am  glad  you  brought 
that  out. 

Congressman  Short  But  we  know  with  a 
million  young  men  becoming  18  years  of  age 
annually 

Commander  Cocxx.  Eight  hundred  ihav^ 
sand. 
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C  Sro«t.  Bght  hundred*  and 

f  nd  quAllfylne — the  cost  Is  going 

V  nou«.    Now,  then.  beatTiae  of  that 

trsmcndooB  cost  for  UMT.  It  Is  going  to 
weakan  ymxr  Regular  Military  Establishment 
or  foroes  in  being.  It  will  have  to  take  money 
•way  from  onr  armed  services  to  train  these 
kids  for  6  months.  After  they  are  trained  6 
BKmtbB.  put  In  the  Reserre,  and  In  case  war 
•kould  break  out  later,  they  are  called  back 
and  what  good  would  they  be?  They  would 
hara  to  go  right  back  and  take  the  training 
all  owr  again  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
new  weapons,  because  modem  wars  are  not 
fought  with  Individuals  with  rifles,  but  com- 
bat teams.  The  moat  impcntant  and  hard- 
est part  of  the  training  Is  that.  I  say  It  will 
be  a  waste. 

Cronmander  Con«.  Walt  a  minute.  There 
Is  one  Idea  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle  or 
swimming.  When  you  once  are  taught  to 
ride  or  swim,  you  know  how  to  do  It  any 
time  It  comes  up.  That  applies  to  basic 
training.  A  man  can  come  back  to  unlfcMm 
and  immediately  pick  up  mUltary  life  If  he 
has  onee  been  exposed,  and  brought  Into  that 
type  of  life. 

TO  answer  your  long  question  there  Just 
preceding  In  terms  of  benefits,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  benefits.  No.  1  is  the 
training  of  the  Individual.  No.  2.  is  being 
MB«  that  you  have  a  pret raining  level  In 
Hbleli  you  raise  i»ot  only  the  Guard,  but  the 
Reserve,  and  the  third  idea  Is  that  that 
frees  the  Regular  force  so  that  the  Regular 
btabllshment  can  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poaes  for  which  we  have  already  maintained 
an  armed  force,  and  the  fourth.  It  gives  us 
OMt  trained  manpower  pool,  personnel  pool, 
that  can  be  called  upon.  When  you  have  the 
ctraft.  you  have  people  only  listed.  If  you 
have  UMT.  thtji  you  will  have  people  not 
only  listed,  but  trained. 

Chairman  Gra.vik.  You  feel  it  Is  healthy 
for  American  boys  to  spend  that  period? 

Commander  Cocks.  Very  much  so.  very 
healthy. 

Congressman  Short.  Mr  Granlk.  the  ques- 
tion we  are  debating  is.  Is  universal  mili- 
tary training  necesfnry?  I  say  It  is  not  nec- 
easAry.  because  o!  the  presence  of  the  selec- 
tive-service law,  which  is  meeting  all  of  the 
requirements  ir  our  present  crisis.  Every 
ycung  man  l)ctween  18  and  2fl  is  subject  to 
call.  Even  if  UBdT  were  desirable,  now  is  no 
time  to  enact  It,  because  if  you  did  enact  It. 
you  would  have  fewer  combat  soldiers  for 
active  service. 

Commander  Cocks.  No.  You  are  certainly 
stretching  the  argument  on  that  point.  We 
have  never  envisioned  that  UMT  would  ever 
change  the  present  structure.  Sure  we  need 
(•placements  ir.  Kore.i  I  don't  know  any- 
thing there  that  draws  more  attention  than 
the  statement  the  other  day  on  morale,  that 
no  man  that  spent  last  winter  In  Korea 
wovUd  have  to  -spend  next  winter  there.  If 
It  keeps  on  going,  yon  have  to  have  trained 
manpower  somewhere,  and  you  yourself  ad- 
mttted  that  selective  service  is  only  tem- 
porary. 

Congreraman  Shoht.  Doesnt  the  Com- 
mander admit  that  all  the  sponsors  and  ad- 
vocates of  UMT  admit  frankly  that  it  can- 
not be  put  Into  effect  until  the  pre.  .it  cri- 
sis IS  over? 

Commander    Cockk.  Yes;    but    there    Is    a 
great  deal  of  machinery,  and  ^tju  can  face  It. 
Chairman  GraniIc.  In  a  moment,  we  will 
take   quetstiona   from   the   audience. 

I  see  Conj^ressman  Rogxrs  Iki  tba  audience. 
Dj  you  have  a  quastiun.  Congreannau? 

C'jngreisman  Rogkks.  My  questions  are 
addressed   to  Commander  Cocke. 

Commander,  in  the  event  that  the  UMT 
program  is  adopted,  don't  you  think  that 
thic  facilities  of  the  universities  and  col- 
leges should  be  uUlised.  not  only  In  the  In- 
terest oX  traiulug  the  boys,  but  In  the  in- 
terest of  econoiny? 

X  address  this  to  you  becauf)  I  know  bow 
my  Colleague,  Mr.  Shobt,  thluks  on  this  be- 


eauae  I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  Which  he  accepted.  What  do  you  think? 
Commander  Cocke,  i  think  honestly  every- 
one In  this  country  realizes  that  the  educa- 
tional standards  we  have  through  the  col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  a  great  as- 
set. If  you  drafted  every  man  today  under 
the  temporary  law  we  presently  have  you 
would  find  that  the  Armed  Forces  would 
probably  send  about  half  of  them  back  to 
college  anyway. 

So  the  idea  of  keeping  tlve  college  Insti- 
tutions open  is  an  absolute  necessity  and 
UMT  shotild  certainly  and  can  utilize  their 
vast  facilities  In  terms  of  structures  already 
in  t>elng. 

Chairman  Gkanik.  Congressman  Shobt. 
Congressman  Shost.  Mr.  Granlk.  certainly 
I  think  we  should  make  the  maximum  use 
cf  all  existing  facilities  In  behalf  of  econ- 
omy, but  if  I  remember  the  original  plan  of 
the  American  Legion,  they  wanted  the  full 
4  years'  training,  and  while  they  wanted 
to  integrate  universal  military  training  with 
a  natural  normal  academic  education,  they 
know  It  Is  very  difficult.  If  not  next  to  im- 
possible, to  do  that. 

You  can't  train  men  to  sail  a  ship  or  to 
run  a  tank  or  fly  a  plane  on  a  college  cam- 
pus. If  you  are  going  to  have  universal 
military  training,  it  must  be  military  or  it 
is  no  good  at  all. 

I  don't  want  to  see  you  try  to  get  by 
through  surreptitious  tactics,  and  certainly 
I  know  you  wouldn't  want  to  do  that. 

Commander  Ccckx.  You  are  the  one  that 
is  practicing  It.  I  think. 

Chairman  Grantk.  Gentlemen,  shall  we 
take  another  question? 

Question.  My  question  is  f<Mr  Representa- 
tive Sho«t. 

What  effect  would  putting  the  emphasis 
upon  atomic  weapons,  as  proposed  by  Chair- 
man McMahon  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, have  on  UMT? 

Congressman  Sroct.  Well,  no  doubt  It 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  effect,  although 
I  think  you  have  to  have  air.  grouiKl.  and 
sea  forces  to  win  a  war.  You  have  to  main- 
tain a  proper  balance.  But  because  of  the 
rapid  change  and  unexpected  changes  In 
modern  warfare.  I  think  parhaps  increasing 
emphaids  will  be  placed  on  cur  Air  Porce  and 
our  naval  arm. 

Chairman  Qsanik.  Commander  Cocke. 
Coonmander    Cocxx.  I    think    Korea    has 
pointed  out  one  thing — we  still  dont  have 
push-button  warfare,  and  you  have  to  have 
ground  men  to  occupy  space. 

Congressman     Sbokt.  I     agree     with     the 

Commander    wholeheartedly   on   that.     The 

old  foot  soldier  always  will  have  to  march 

in  and  take  over  and  hold  the  ground. 

Chairman    Gsanik.  I    see    a    lady    in  the 

audience 

Question.  My  question  Is  addressed  to 
Commander  Cocke; 

From  your  travels  overseas,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  vmlversal  military  training  will 
give  more  courage  to  our  friendly  natlotu 
and  help  toward  an  honorable  peace  for  all 
nations? 

Commander  Cocks.  There  Is  n^  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  passage  of  UMT  would  greatly 
help  to  strencthen  our  foreign  position.  We 
have  had  a  changing  policy  from  time  to 
time  and  people  have  not  understood  that 
we  are  going  to  be  prepared.  We  have  stood 
out  t»  be  the  police  force  of  the  world,  and 
we  must  have  the  policemen. 

Chairman  Gkanik  Do  you  think  It  will 
strengthen  our  world  position? 

Congressman  Short.  I  think  It  will  weak- 
en it  instead  of  strengthening  it.  I  mlgnt 
say  that  I  too  have  gadded  about  a  great 
deal  In  Asia  and  Europe  and  Africa,  and  I 
think  many  of  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  world  are  afraid  that  we  have  lost  the 
offensive  to  Russia  in  our  fight  for  peace. 
What  they  are  scared  of  is  that  we  are  be- 
coming mure  milUaristlc  and  imperialistic 
and  if  we  pacs  the  UMT.  "There  you  go,  the 


white  man  is  trying  to  exploit  the  hordsi 
of  Asia." 

Commander  Cockk.  Haven't  the  American 
pepple  demoiutrated  that  is  not  their  pur 
pcBe   In  pr^i^lcally  every  war   and  conflict 
we  have  ha£T 

CongressaM^  Shost.  Certainly  from  om 
0^  point  of^ew  we  have,  and  I  think  in 
tr|ith  we  have.  It  Is  not  what  we  know 
w4  have  done,  it  is  what  the  world  is  going 
toi  think  we  will  do. 

Chairman  Ghanik.  Gentlemen,  we  har* 
another  question  from  the  audience. 

puwtion.  My  question   Is  for  Mr.  Cock*: 

Hfw  might  a  youth  benefit  by  the  UMT  pro* 

grsm?  ' 

Commander  Cocks.  The  Indlvidiial? 

Question.  Yes. 

Commander  Cocks.  No.  1,  the  individual 

will  be  given  a  chance  for  siu-vival.     He  wlU 

be(  given  basic  military  training  so  when  his 

title  comes  to  be  utilized  in  the  defense  and 

prtitectlon  of  this  Nation,  we  will  have  given 

hl|n  the  best  possible  education  this  Natloa 

call  give  him  in  terms  of  military  and  per- 

soiial  survival. 

Congressman  Short.  On  that  point.  I  want 
to  say  this :  If  we  are  to  improve  the  educa- 
tldn.  health,  and  moi'als  of  our  citi^xns.  it 
nu^t  start  from  birth,  and  not  when  boys 
THch  the  age  of  18.  That  is  too  late  to  form 
habits  and  attitudes  to  continue  througb- 
otlt  life. 

%t  America  ever  reaches  the  point  when 
we  will  have  to  depend  on  the  Armed  Forces 
to  take  over  our  sons  at  the  age  of  18  to 
te$ch  them  the  common  virtues  of  patri- 
otism, honesty,  and  morality,  then  heaven 
hsfve  mercy  upon  our  Republic. 

tThere  are  aome  people,  I  know,  who  are 
fo^  UMT  becntise  they  would  like  to  e;^£apa 
th^  reqaonslbllities  of  parenthood. 

Commander  Cocks.  I  asstire  you  that  ttM 
AiHerican  Legion  today  In  trying  to  hava 
utstversal  military  training  adopted  is  de- 
listed that  we  passed  It  in  principle  through 
the  Congress.  We  certainly  beUeve  ttwt  th* 
fliidlngs  of  the  President's  Commlsatoo  wlO 
-»  forth  and  clarify  many  of  the  prob- 
you  have  raised. 

slrman    Granik.  Gentlemen,    we    Just 
time  for  the  summaries.     Congressman 
SHORT,  your  summary. 

Congressman  Short.  We  do  not  now  hava 
in<versal  military  training  as  a  law.  It  la 
simply  a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  a  commission  that  has  been  ap- 
pointed. I  think  that  unlv««il  military 
training  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  because 
the  draft  meets  all  of  our  requirements. 
Bvfcn  If  desirable,  it  could  not  be  effective, 
as  has  been  stated  by  Mrs.  Rosen »)ers,  by  Mr. 
""f^^in.  and  by  General  MacArthur  and 
^er  well-known  authorities. 
helleve  that  teking  young  men  of  .\m«r- 
Icsj  from  the  church  and  school  and  the  homa 
ar»d  putung  them  In  a  segregated  group  at 
""^  ege  of  18  where  the  moral  and  spiritual 
mdlngs  are  not  conducive  to  the  b''Ud- 
qC  the  best  character  is  not  whst  this 
^ntry  wants, 
want  to  agree  with  Dr.  Hutchins.  the 
former  chancelor  of  the  University  of  Ctii- 
cago.  now  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  when 
he  isald : 

•fit  stands  to  reason  that  thotrrh  free  and 
IndeperMlent  cltlrens  make  the  best  Army, 
th^  Army  is  not  the  best  place  to  make  fre« 
and  Independent  citlr^ns" 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Short.  Your  summary.  Conunander 
Co^e. 

Commander  Coots.  To  summarise.  I 
thlhk  everyone  today  fully  realizes  what  we 
face  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroed.  We 
believe  that  unlvertal  mllltivry  training  Is  a 
chance  for  the  Individual,  and  I  come  back 
to  that  thought,  as  I  brought  out  three  times 
on  this  program,  for  the  very  ample  reason 
than  individuals  can  be  made  tato  the  type 
of  CghUng  force  we  need;  but  we  cannot 
be  pade  into  that  fl«htlng  force  if  we  start 
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late.  We  have  started  late  In  every  war  we 
have  ever  been  in.  It  Is  true  we  have  fln- 
ished  every  war  on  top.  But  how  close 
can  we  come?    Can  we  gamble  again? 

We  t)elieve  in  the  framework  of  the  na- 
tional-defense effort  built  on  the  universal 
military  training  program  as  well  as  on  a 
long-range  reserve  program  that  will  last  7 
or  8  years,  so  people  win  know  why  they 
fight  and  what  theU-  responslbUltles  in  this 
Nation  are  as  citizens,  and  as  such,  can 
more  than  Justtfy  themselves  as  cltlaens  by 
their  service  to  their  Nation. 

So  tho-e  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  we  have  and  we  believe  that  universal 
military  training  is  the  means  by  which  this 
car  b?st  be  accomplished  for  our  Nation,  and 
certainly  It  can  be  when  this  report  is  filed 
with  the  Congress:  and  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  wlU  pass  it  regardless  of  what  the 
Congressman  says. 

Chairman  Gr-anik.  Thank  you.  gentlemen. 
You  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion  on 
Is  Universal  Military  Training  Necessary? 
Our  speakers  have  been  Erie  Cocke.  Jr..  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Legion 
and  Congressman  Drwxr  Short.  Republican, 
of  Missouri. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF  NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVB 
Saturday,  October  20,  19S1 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Conercss  is  now  history.  Time,  in  his- 
tory's long  perspective,  will  tell  its  true 
story.  But — right  now — American  citi- 
zens are  interested  in  its  accomplish- 
ments, its  aims,  attempted  and  realized, 
and  the  parts  played  by  its  individual 
legislatcrs  in  bringing  this  about.  I  feel 
that  I  owe  my  constituents  an  account 
of  my  stewardship.  To  that  end  I  pre- 
sent this  report. 

We  hear  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
called  the  Congress  of  investigations,  the 
billicn-dollar-spending  Congress,  the 
Consress  which  abolished  the  penny  post 
card.  All  of  these  epithets  we  acknowl- 
edge and  say— the  investigations  pro- 
duced some  good,  the  billions  spent  are 
a  bulwark  again.5t  the  deadliest  foe  hu- 
manity ever  faced,  and  the  departed 
penny  post  card  went  the  way  of  the 
five-cent  cigar  in  an  inevitable  sacrtfk^ 
on  tlie  altai  of  a  diminishing  dollar.  Call 
it  what  you  may.  I  feel  that  history  will 
place  its  accomplishments  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger. 

There  is  no  reason  to  explain  the  dire 
situalion  this  world  faces.  With  all  the 
erMence  presented  to  us  daily  in  our 
press,  our  radio  and  television,  we  Amer- 
icans are  aware  of  this  crisis.  Free- 
dom is  threatened  as  never  before  in  his- 
tory, for  the  evils  undermining  us  are 
masking  as  good  and  throwing  the  dust 
of  suspicion  on  every  real  good  in  the 
world.  Only  the  alert  can  combat  this 
insidious  program.  What  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  did  to  challenge  and  to 
thwart  this  threat  is  the  substance  of  my 
report. 

The  greatest  emphasis  in  both  legisla- 
tion and  m  policy  was  placed  on  inter- 


national or  foreign  commitments.  The 
Eighty -first  Congress,  with  foresight  and 
fearlessness,  committed  us  to  world 
leadership  in  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism. The  Eighty-second  Congress 
implemented  this  solemn  purpose.  Many 
Americans  objected  to  these  commit- 
ments, stressing  economy  and  the  fact 
that  American  policy  had  always  veered 
toward  isolationism.  They  held  that 
America  should  try  to  go  it  alone.  De- 
spite these  controversies,  the  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  is  more  intact  today  than 
one  might  expect  This  reflects  credit 
on  the  realism  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Eighty-second  Corigress. 

Let   tis   look   first   at   the    record   in 
international  affairs.     The  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  this  field  is  the  Mu- 
tual  Security  Act  of   1951.     It  under- 
scores the  opening  of  a  new  phase  in  the 
effort  of  the  free  world  to  discourage 
Communist  aggression.   It  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  our  struggle  for  peace.    Fol- 
lowing World  War  11  Europe  lay  open  to 
the    vandalism    of    the    greedy    Soviet 
Union.    Its  mines  and  factories,  its  rich 
natural  resources,  the  wealth  of  its  tech- 
nical skills  were  completely  unprotected 
and  a  tempting  prize  for  the  Commu- 
nists.    We  thwarted  their  evil  purpose 
and  doubtless  saved  Europe  from  being 
completely  overwhelmed  when  we  gave 
aid  to  Greece  against  the  Red  guerrillas, 
to  Turkey  in  its  stand  against  encroach- 
ment of  the  Dardanelles,  to  Italy,  to 
Prance,   and   to   the  United   Kingdom. 
History  will  emphasize  the  importance  of 
our  contribution  to  freedom  when  record 
Is  made  of  our  airlift  in  Berlin.    To  com- 
plete the  picture,  the  Marshall  plan  re- 
habilitated and  brought  about  the  recov- 
ery of  Europe.     Instead  of  being  satel- 
Utes  under  the  Soviet  rule,  these  nations 
are  now  restored  to  stability,  both  mate- 
rially and.  we  pray,  spiritually,  and  are 
contributing    to    the    defense    program 
while  trying  to  maintain  their  prewar 
standard  of  living. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  accomplished 
in  3  years,  a  year  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
new  prpgram.  the  mutual-security  plan, 
the  natural  successor  to  the  Marshall 
plan,  provides  arms  and  equipment  for 
the  trooi>s  in  Europe.  Not  only  are  the 
arms  and  equipment  supplied,  but.  what 
is  more  important,  the  materials  and 
machinery  are  given  so  that  they  can 
produce  defense  material  themselves. 
In  signing  this  measure.  President,  Tru- 
man pointed  out: 

Their  contributions  are  as  important  as 
our  own.  We  must  never  forget  that  we  are 
Just  as  dependent  on  the  efforts  <d  other 
Pj>ttoMn>  at  they  are  on  ours. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  gives 
realistic  expression  and  meaning  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  Slates.  Our 
objective  now.  as  it  always  has  been,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  just  peace.  That 
objective  can  only  t)e  obtained  by  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  Not 
to  go  through  with  this  program  would 
invite  global  war  m.  To  reftise  to  assist 
any  nation  and  to  return  to  an  Isolation- 
ist policy  and  await  our  turn  to  be  at- 
tacked would  probably  mean  the  end  of 
our  civilintion.  This  cannot  be  the 
policy  of  a  world  power — a  world  power 


which  has  assumed  and  must  continue 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world  are  inter- 
dependent. The  United  States,  geo- 
graphically, economically,  and  politi- 
cally is  more  capable  of  survival  alone 
than  any  other  nation.  But.  for  how 
long  could  It  survive  if  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  in  the  orbit  of  Russian  domi- 
nation? Does  it  make  sense  to  abandon 
Europe  and  Asia  or  the  Near  East  or 
Latin  America  to  Soviet  imperialism 
when  we  consider  the  strategic  impor- 
tance and  the  economic  importance  of 
these  areas  to  the  Umted  States? 
Where  would  we  get  our  critical  ma- 
terials? How  could  we  meet  the  com- 
bined industrial  potential  of  the  Sos'iet 
Union  and  an  occupied  Europe?  These 
are  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves  in 
our  own  fundamental  self-interest. 
This  is  a  question  of  survival,  not  of  give- 
away programs. 

The  total  cost  of  our  defense  is  large. 
No  one  with  any  respect  for  the  dollar — 
much  less  billions  of  dollars — can  deny 
that.  Even  for  a  country  such  as  ours, 
with  our  annual  national  production 
now  well  over  SSOO.OOO.OOO.OCO.  it  is  a  fig- 
ure to  make  one  pause.  Congress  ap- 
propriated approximately  S57.OO0.0C0.- 
000  for  domestic  defense.  In  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.  we  authorized  seven 
billion,  three  hundred  millions  for  for- 
eign aid.  These  two  figures  interlock. 
The  one  builds  up  the  other.  The  pur- 
pose of  each  is  the  security  of  the  United 
States — security  for  American  lives  and 
homes  against  attack,  and  the  security  of 
our  rights  and  liberties  as  law-abiding 
members  of  the  world  community 

What  price  freedom''  The  question  is : 
Are  life  and  freedom  worth  the  cost? 
There  is  only  one  ansver.  The  trouble 
is  that  too  few  Amerieaxis  fully  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  of  the 
terrible  danger  that  threatens  our  way 
of  life.  It  is  hard  for  most  of  us,  looking 
over  our  peacefiil  fields,  our  peaceful 
streets,  to  realize  just  how  deadly  is  the 
danger  that  we  face  In  the  security 
program.  lx)th  domestic  and  foreign,  the 
United  States  se?ks  to  avert  another  and 
more  ghastly  Pearl  Harbor.  It  seeks  to 
avert  a  world  war  in  by  rebuilding  the 
free  world,  mihtarily.  economically,  and, 
I  hope,  spiritually  and  morally. 

incorporated  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  an  amendment  which  I  am  proud 
to  claim  as  mine.     As  a  member  of  the 
House  Cooumttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  it 
was  my  mrtrileee  to  introduce  a  proviso 
to  section  101  (a)   (2>  of  this  law.     On 
the  basis  of  this  proviso  which  was  in- 
serted during  the  mark-up  of  the  bill 
by     the     Foi^eign     Affairs     Committee 
through  my  proposal,  steps  have  already 
been  taken  by   the   executive   agencies 
concerned  to  see  to  it  that  the  serious 
surplus  manpower  problem  in  Western 
Europe  is  solved.     The  countries  con- 
cerned, together  with  the  United  States, 
ht-ve  formulated  plans  to  work  out  this 
problem  on  a  mutually  satisf  acton*  basis. 
Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  take  over 
certain  transport  ships  from  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  which  is 
due  to  wind  up  its  activities  by  the  end 
of  December  1951.     What  are  the  fa^js 
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on  surplus  manpower  In  Europe?  It 
\s  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  three  to 
four  million  workers  plus  the  members  of 
their  families,  u  Rrand  total  of  seven  to 
eight  million  pjeople.  are  available  lor 
emigration  from  Western  Germany. 

As  for  the  willineness  of  countries  to 
accept  surplus  manpower.  Great  Britain 
would  be  wiUing  to  receive  from  50,000  to 
10  '.000  people  over  a  period  of  2  to  3 
years.  Prance  is  able  and  willing  to 
absorb  about  50,000  annually  over  a 
period  of  5  years  The  following  coun- 
tries out:iide  of  Europe  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  receive  Europe's  sur- 
plus manpower;  Canada.  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Venezuela,  Chile.  Brazil.  Argen- 
tina. Colombia.  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  I 
understand  also  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Cenrral  America  are  interested 
in  the  project. 

In  line  with  our  Mutual  Security  Act. 
we  have  another  allied  bill.  I  had  the 
honor  to  serve  on  the  special  subcommit- 
tee which  made  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  complex  problem  of  export  con- 
trol Others  on  this  committee  were  the 
chairman,  Hon.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  of  Ala- 
bama. Hon.  Omar  Btjrleson.  of  Texas; 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Chipeffield.  of  Illi- 
nois: and  Hon.  John  M.  Vcrys.  of  Ohio. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to 
make  sure  that  our  enemies  are  not  as- 
sisted in  building  up  their  war  machine 
by  trade  from  the  United  States  and  our 
allies.  As  a  result  of  the  report  of  this 
committee.  H.  R.  4551  called  the  Battle 
bill,  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  takes 
into  account  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem involved  and.  at  the  same  time,  firm- 
ly and  clearly  defines  the  United  States 
policy  In  this  field.  It  further  provides 
for  its  effective  administration.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  is  denied  to  any  country  ex- 
porting arms  and  strategic  material  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  But  its  mandatory  na- 
ture is  limited  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  has  discretionary  powers  to 
suspend  certain  provisions.  This  holds 
In  cases  where  enforcement  would  harm 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  It  is  mandatory  that  aid  be 
denied  to  countries  shipping  weapons, 
ammunition,  or  atomic  material  to  So- 
viet-dominated countries. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  traditions 
and  the  highest  ideals  of  our  country,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  India  for  aid  to  feed  the  hungry 
millions  of  that  famine-ridden  country. 
I  personally  joined  a  group  of  sponsors 
to  furnisn  emergency  food  relief  a.ssist- 
ance  to  India.  Back  of  my  keen  interest 
i.n  getting  aid  to  India  were  two  strong 
motives;  the  one,  humanitarian,  and  the 
other,  practical.  India  turned  to  the 
west  for  assistance.  It  was  our  chance 
to  help  this  nev  Independent  nation  as, 
we  should  not  forget,  we  were  aided  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Republic.  Back  of 
the  humanitarian  phase,  there  was  an- 
other side  to  be  considered— the  practi- 
cal, good  business,  and  political  aspect. 
This  aid  is  necessary  for  world  peace  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that  this  new.  independ- 
ent republic  shall  remain  a  free  nation. 
It  Js  consistent  ^-ith  the  foreign  policy 


of  the  United  States  in  order  to  create 
situations  of  strength  for  new  inde- 
pendent nations,  and  to  permit  them  to 
work  out  their  own  internal  problems  by 
democratic  processes,  as  the  United 
States  did  during  the  early  days  of  our 
own  Republic.  But,  to  me,  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  condition  is  the  fact 
that  India  is  geographically  important  to 
the  free  world,  for  if  India  were  absorbed 
into  the  orbit  of  Russia,  it  would  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  Russia  alone,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  free  world,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  consider  the  importance  of  In- 
dia's exports  to  us.  Manganese  is  a 
metal  for  which  no  adequate  sulistitute 
has  been  found  in  the  making  of  steel. 
More  than  93  percent  of  it  is  imported 
from  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  and  from 
India.  India  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  1950.  585.971  tons  of  manga- 
nese, three-quarters  of  its  total  exports. 
India  exports  of  mica  to  the  United 
States  in  1950  were  80  percent  of  its 
entire  supply.  The  United  States  is  the 
leading  importer  of  Indian  jute  manu- 
factures. In  summary,  let  me  empha- 
size that  India  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  $230,000,000  per  armum  and 
that  its  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $192,000,000.  Also,  let  me  un- 
derscor'^  the  fact  that  India  h&s  no  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic  ma- 
terials and  has  had  none  since  1946. 
With  these  facts  in  mind,  is  it  not  pat- 
ent that  our  friendship  with  India  is  a 
direct  contribution  to  our  own  national 
security? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  work  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  as  it  directly  af- 
fects our  home  front. 

MlUTABr  MANPOWXa  ACT   (FUBLIC  LAW  Sl> 

This  law  amends  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1948  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing major  provisions: 

Reifistratlon  age  is  18  with  men  being 
eligible  for  induction  at  18 '/2  years  of 
age. 

The  local  draft  board  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible and  it  must  take  all  ehgibles 
in  the  19  to  26  pool  before  those  under 
19  can  be  inducted. 

The  service  of  inductees  is  24  months 
and  6  years  must  be  spent  in  the  Re- 
serves after  the  completion  of  active 
duty.  The  first  4  months  of  basic  train- 
ing must  be  given  in  the  United  States. 

Deferments  based  on  marriage  status 
can  be  considered  only  on  hardship  con- 
ditions. 

Deferments  are  also  considered  for  de- 
pendency and  for  educational  and  occu- 
pational rea.sons. 

Any  person  deferred  is  subject  to  In- 
duction until  he  reaches  the  age  of  35. 

Physical  standards  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948, 
although  the  mental  standard  has  been 
lowered  to  65  on  general  classification. 

Uncier  this  law,  385,000  registrants ^ow 
deferred  could  be  inducted. 

This  law  places  a  5,000,000  ceiling 
on  the  combined  strength  of  manpower. 

Also,  it  provides  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  universal  military  training  pro- 
gram which  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  approval  or  substitution.  This 
program  will  be  introduced  when  the 
House  convenes  In  January.    I  believe 


this  legislaMon  is  of  the  most  essential 
nature. 

While  on  the  subject  of  military  man- 
power strength,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  new  Reserve  program  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  October  15.  1^31, 
but  was  not  acted  on  in  the  Senate.  This 
measure,  therefore,  did  not  become  law 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress.  It  can,  however,  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  reservists  are  di- 
vided into  three  groups — the  Re^dy, 
Standby,  and  Retired  Reserves.  The 
President  could  call  up  only  the  Ready 
Reserve  at  will.  Before  issuing  a  call  for 
Standby  and  Retired  Reserves,  the 
President  would  have  to  obtain  firom 
Congress  the  permissive  number  of  stich 
Reserves  that  could  be  summoned. 

For  the  maintenance  of  our  expanded 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952,  this  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated the  huge  su;  i  of  nearly  $57,000,0^0,- 
000,  a  record-breaking  figure  for  any 
similar  period  when  we  have  not  been 
engaged  in  an  all-out  war.  i 

We  passed  legislation  authorizing,  ind 
providing,  funds  for  a  vastly  expanded 
naval  fleet  through  a  $2,700,000,000  pro- 
gram of  ship  conversion  and  construc- 
tion, including  a  57.000-ton  flush-deck 
aircraft  carrier,  equipped  to  handle 
atomic  bombers.  1 

We  provided  a  $5,800,000,003  p^ograun 
for  construction  of  new  air  bases  and  ex- 
pansion of  old  bases,  not  only  at  home 
but  at  strategic  points  around  the  globe. 

We  increased  the  limit  on  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  building  expenmental- 
type  atomic  submarines  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  Maritime 
Board  reserve  funds  for  construction 
that  will  expand  our  merchant  fleet. 

We  have  increased  from  $10,000,000 
to  $45,000,000  the  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  access  roads  certified  as 
essential  to  national  defense. 

The  legislative  program  for  promotjing 
our  great  national-defense  effort  ftils 
into  two  categories:  gearing  our  eclui- 
omy  to  high  production  and  building!  up 
our  military  manpower  and  machinfry. 
The  Defense  Production  Act  is  the  imtii^ 
instrimientality  for  our  economic  andjln- 
dustrial  mobilization.  i 

This  Congress  extended  to  June  30. 
1952.  the  broad,  basic  powers  of  the  ^sl- 
dent  to  fix  priorities  for  and  to  allocate 
defense  materials  and  facilities  to  buy 
raw  materials ;  guarantee  and  make  loans 
for  expansion  of  plants  engaged  in  de- 
fense materials  and  facilities  to  buy  raw 
materials:  guarantee  and  make  loans  for 
expansion  of  plants  engaged  in  defense 
work:  control  consumer  credit,  prices, 
wages,  salaries,  and  rents. 

Small  business  should  share  in  greiiter 
proportion  in  the  defense  effort.  In  or- 
der to  further  this,  we  brought  into  be- 
ing the  Small  Defense  Plants  Adminis- 
tration. This  agency,  under  the  Pr^sl- 
dent,  was  granted  powers  to  make  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  for  sublet- 
ting to  small  manufacturing  plants  of  to 
facilitate  the  channeling  of  contracts  to 
them,  provide  technical  and  managerial 
aids,  finance  equipment  and  plants,  rec- 
ommend loans,  and  perform  other  halp- 
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ful  functions.  A  $50,000,000  revolving 
fund  was  authorized  to  finance  the  oper- 
ations of  the  agency. 

This  amended  Defense  Production  Act 
did  not  meet  head-on  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. It  was  compromised  by  a  func- 
tioning coalition  of  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans and  the  southern  Democrats. 
I  fear  that  the  southern  Democrats  sided 
unquestionably  with  the  special  agricul- 
tural sectional  interests  wiiich  they  rep- 
resent, rather  than  recognize  the  welfare 
of  all  American  people  and  in  particular, 
those  from  industrial  cities.  They  forgot 
to  remember  that  the  citizenry  of  large 
cities  has  assisted  and  supported  legisla- 
tion for  the  farmers  through  the  years. 
They  forgot,  too.  that  the  Democratic 
Party  guided  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
to  security  during  the  days  of  the  depres- 
sion— I  refer  particularly  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  the 
soil  conservation  program,  and  rural 
electriiication.  The  Republican  coali- 
tion is  not  explainable.  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  conscientiously  side  with  the 
large  packers,  nor  agree  with  a  sectional 
group  for  political  expediency.  Charles 
Wilson.  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
a  Republican  of  the  highest  integrity,  en- 
dorsed this  program.  He  supports  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  aided  its  growth  as 
president  of  General  Electric  The  coali- 
tion of  Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
crats prevented  roU-backs  on  meat  and 
agricultural  commodities.  It  prevented 
slaughtering  restrictions  or  quotas  which 
alone  would  control  and  prevent  black- 
marketing. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  extended 
the  housing  and  rent  control  acts  as 
well  as  the  Fat  and  Oil  Import  Control 
Act. 

There  is  too  much  relaxed  curb  on  in- 
stallment buying  to  properly  control  in- 
fiption.  There  must  be  a  tightening  of 
consumer  credit.  I  hope  that  when  we 
return  for  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  the  coalition 
will  recognize  their  m^istakes  in  these  im- 
portant matters  of  legislation  and  will 
amend  the  faulty  provisions.  I  believe 
that  unless  we  curb  the  inflation  spiral 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  control  our  econ- 
omy.   That  is  elementary. 

BSVEMVX  ACT  OT   1*91 

In  an  endeavor  to  place  Government 
expenditures  on  a  pay-as-you-go  tmjsta, 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  passed  a  tax 
bill  designed  to  raise  about  $5,700,000,000 
in  a  full  year  of  operation  at  current  in- 
come levels.  The  estimated  revenue  un- 
der prior  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
is  $60,900,000,000.  With  the  new  bill  in 
operation  for  part  of  the  fiscal  year  this 
is  expected  to  rise  to  $63,700,000,000. 
Estimates  of  expenditures  during  fiscal 
year  1952  range  between  sixty-eight  and 
seventy  billion  dollars. 

Of  the  revenue  increase  for  a  full 
year  of  operation  $1,200,000,000  will  be 
received  from  increased  excise  taxes. 
$2,200,000,000  from  increased  corporate 
income  taxes,  and  $2,400,000,000  from  in- 
creased individual  income  taxes.  Of  the 
Increased  individual  income  taxes  atx)ut 
$1,000,000,000  will  be  raised  from  the 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  iooome 
below  $5,000  and  about  $1.50OJ0Oj00Q 
from  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
come over   $5,000.    For   the   taxpayers 


below  $5,000  this  amoimts  to  about  1 
percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income 
and  above  $5,000  it  amounts  to  about 
1.8  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. 

The  increase  in  individuai  income 
taxes  is  provided  by  an  increase  of  11.75 
percent  of  the  present  tax — 11  percert 
in  the  first  bracket— or  9  percent  of  the 
income  after  tax.  whichever  is  the  lower. 
The  alternative  of  9  piercent  which  l>ene- 
fits  higher  incomes  is  necessary  becatise 
an  increase  of  11.75  percent  of  present 
taxes  which  already  range  up  to  87  per- 
cent would  resxxlt  in  i.  tax  alarmingly 
close  to  confiscation  in  the  higher  brack- 
ets. A  special  burden  on  a  particular 
group  of  taxpayers  was  eased.  These 
are  single  indinduals  who  have  the  bur- 
den of  supportirig  a  child  or  other  rela- 
tive but  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
split  income  provision  given  to  married 
couples.  These  people  can  compute  their 
tax  with  a  special  surtax  table  which 
provides  approximately  half  of  the  bene- 
fit of  income  splitting. 

The  corporation  income  tax  was 
raised  five  percentage  points  to  52  per- 
cent. For  excess- profits  taxpasring  cor- 
porations this  will  mean  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  82  percent.  The  over-all  ceiling 
of  combined  income  and  excess  profits 
tax  is  raised  from  62  to  70  percent.  For 
both  corporations  and  individuals  the 
maximum  tax  on  capital  gains  is  raised 
from  25  to  26  percent. 

Two  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  excess-profits  tax.  For  any  corpora- 
tions with  incomes  less  than  $300,000  a 
system  of  graduated  ceiling  tax  rates 
was  Introduced  rising  from  57  to  70  per- 
cent through  the  first  5  years  of  the  cor- 
porate life.  The  act  reduced  from  85 
to  83  percent  the  proportion  of  the 
"average"  base  period  net  income  to  be 
used  in  finding  the  excess  profits  credit. 

Certain  tax  exempt  cooperatives  were 
for  the  first  time  subjected  to  regular 
corporate  income  tax  rates  on  that 
part  of  their  income  which  is  not  dis- 
tributed to  patrons.  In  the  case  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  this  was  moderated  by  al- 
lowing tax-free  retention  of  earnings 
imtil  the  reserve  for  bad  debts  and  the 
surplus  together  equal  12  percent  of  de- 
posit liabilities. 

People  over  65  years  of  age  were  given 
an  additional  benefit  by  being  allowed 
tax  reductions  for  all  medical  expenses 
up  to  the  statutory  limit,  not  just  that 
part  of  medical  expenses  over  5  percent 
of  income  which  is  applicable  to  other 
taxpayers.  Individuals  who  realize  a 
capital  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  home  are 
permitted  to  postpone  the  realization  of 
this  gain  for  tax  purposes  if  the  gain 
is  reinvested  in  another  home  within  1 
year  of  the  realization. 

A  number  of  excise  tax  changes  were 
made  which  are  here,  for  convenience. 
put  in  terms  of  the  effect  on  the  retail 
price.  The  tax  on  distilled  spirits  is 
raised  the  equivalent  of  26  cents  a  fifth 
on  the  ordinary  type  of  whisky  bottled 
at  85  proof.  The  tax  on  beer  is  raised 
the  equivalent  of  about  one-third  of  1 
cent  per  12-otmce  bottle.  The  tax  on 
wines  is  also  increased  in  such  a  way  as 
to  increase  the  retail  price  from  '2  to 
1^2  percent  depending  upon  the  type  of 


wine.  The  tax  on  cigarettes  is  raised 
by  the  equivalent  of  1  cent  on  a  pack  and 
on  gasoline  by  the  equivalent  of  one-half 
of  1  cent  per  gallon.  The  lax  on  the 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  is  raised 
by  about  2  percent  of  the  retail  price  of 
the  car.  Since  most  of  these  are  taxes 
on  the  manufacturer,  business  firms  will 
have  additional  financing  costs  in  carry- 
ing the  tax  until  it  is  reflected  in  the 
final  price  so  the  actual  increases  may 
be  slightly  more  than  these.  In  the  case 
of  the  tax  on  toilet  preparations  certain 
baby  products  are  excluded,  as  are  sales 
for  the  use  of  beauty  and  bart>er  shops. 
The  tax  on  telegraph,  radio,  and  cable 
messages  is  reduced  from  25  to  15  per- 
cent. In  the  case  of  the  admissions  tax 
certain  charitable,  educational,  and 
other  activities  are  made  exempt  from 
the  tax. 

A  new  tax  is  imposed  upon  profes- 
sional gambling  equivalent  to  10  percent 
of  the  amount  wagered.  It  is  further 
required  that  each  professional  gambler 
pay  an  occupational  tax  of  S50  per  year 
and  properl>'  display  a  special  tax  stamp. 
The  list  of  individuals  paying  this  occu- 
pational tax  is  to  be  available  for  pubUc 
irspection. 

VETCKANS'    LKGISUkTIOK 

The  House  defeated  the  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  John  Rankin,  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  for  Negroes.  This  bill 
was  definitely  discriminatory. 

Public  Law  23,  the  Servicemen's  In- 
demnity Act  of  1951.  provides  that  on 
and  after  June  27.  195C,  any  person  in 
active  military  service — including  the 
National  Guard  when  on  active  duty  for 
14  days  or  morf — shall  automatically  be 
pccorded  $10  000  life  uisurance  by  the 
United  States  without  cost  to  such 
j>erson. 

Public  Laws  101  and  104  permit  vet- 
erans of  both  tVorld  Wars  1  and  II  to 
renew  thWr  term  insurance.  Also  per- 
mission is  given  for  use  of  dividends  to 
pay  premiums  on  national  service  life- 
insurance  policies. 

Spanish-American  War  pensions. 
Public  Law  108  sets  a  new  minimum  pen- 
sion rate  for  these  veterans.  Also,  it 
increases  monthly  benefits  to  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  starting  Novem- 
ber 1951.  and  it  libermUaes  the  eUglbility 
reqmrements  for  these  veteiins. 

Public  Law  187  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $1,600  towai-d  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  for  blinded  or  amputee 
veterans. 

Public  Law  142  was  enacted  to  protect 
veterans  biiylng  their  homes  under  tht 
G'  bill  of  rights.  Under  this  law,  treble 
damage  action:  are  provided  against 
sellers  who  demand  or  accept  more  than 
the  appraised  price  of  the  property. 

LABOK 

Public  Law  78  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  recruit  farm  laborers  m  Mex- 
ico  and  transport  them  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  The  workers  would  tx? 
assigned  to  reception  centers  in  the 
United  Statra  where  American  farmers 
heading  certificates-of-need  issued  by 
the  Deiiartment  of  Latx>r  could  employ 
them.  I  did  not  support  this  mea.sure. 
feeling  as  I  do  that  it  is  another  unfair 
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act  on  the  p&rt  of  affrktidlural  interests. 
Public  Law  1S9  te  the  first  major 
change  in  union  eleeti<»i  procedures 
Uider  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  new 
taiw  eUBkinates  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  re- 
qulKinent  for  employees'  elections  to 
abov  that  at  least  30  percent  desire  a 
union  shop,  prior  to  negotiaticHi  for  and 
National  Labor  Relatkms  Board  certifi- 
cation of  a  unicm-shop  agreonent. 

UXSCXLUUVIOCS 

Public  Lav  215  tightened  standards 
for  the  sale  of  thiee  classes  of  drugs — 
barbiturates,  those  "not  safe  except  un- 
der snpenriskm  of  a  licensed  praciiiion- 
er."  uxad  new  drugs  already  restricted  by 
law  to  experimental  use. 

Public  Law  201  grazits  Federal  em- 
ployees a  10-percent  increase  in  com- 
pensation except  that  in  no  case  will 
an  employee  receive  less  than  1300  per 
annum  nor  more  than  (800  per  annum 
liK  lease. 

Public  Liiw  204  adjusts  the  salaries  of 
post  office  employees  in  that  all  em- 
plogrees  in  the  automatic  grades  receive  a 
flat  increase  of  $400  annually. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  consideration  of  my  bill  to  restore 
mail  delivery  service  to  two  deliveries  -a 
day..  It  is  my  intention,  however,  to 
continue  to  press  this  issue  when  the 
Congress  convenes  for  the  second  session. 

Public  Law  233  readjusts  postal  rates. 
Under  this  law.  existing  rates  on  first- 
class  mail  and  air  mail  are  unchanged. 
Effective  January-  1.  1952.  postal  and  post 
cards  will  be  uicrea-sed  from  1  to  2  centa. 
The  fees  on  special  .'-ervices  such  as 
special  delivery,  insured  mail,  and  collect 
on  delivery  mail  are  increased,  and  pro- 
vision IS  made  grantinp  the  Postmaster 
General  authority  to  set  such  fees  in  the 
future  This  law  also  provides  a  grad- 
uated leave  system  for  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
allowing  13  days  leave  for  employees  with 
less  than  3  years  service.  20  days  leave 


for  employees  with  3  but  less  than  15 
yei^^  service,  and  26  days  leave  for  em- 
ploarees  with  15  or  more  years  of  service. 
Thirteen  days  sick  leave  per  year  is 
granted  all  employees,  regardless  of 
length  Of  service.  This  provision  is  ef- 
fective on  January  6.  1952. 

Public  Law  110  requires  the  labeling 
of  all  furs  and  fur  products  manufac- 
tured for  or  introduced  into  commerce. 
Also,  imported  f\irs  and  fur  products 
must  be  properly  labeled  and  invoiced. 

I  submit  this  report  of  the  action  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  under- 
score its  aim  to  maintain  the  leadership 
of  the  free  countries  of  the  world  in 
the  struggle  against  totalitarianism.  The 
report  shows  that  this  Congress  met  the 
world  crisis,  not  by  defense  programs 
alone,  but  also  by  a  constructive  eco- 
nomic program.  There  Is  reason  to  hope 
that,  with  the  combined  effort  of  Gov- 
enmaent  and  citizenry,  the  ideals  of 
Americas  founding  fathers  can  be  real- 
ised. These  ideals  insist  upon  equality 
of  rights  and  duties  under  God  and  de- 
mand respect  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  can  be  accomplished  ty  remember- 
ing in  our  daily  lives  the  motto  of  our 
country:  In  God  we  trust. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 


Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and  attendat^  te 
fecord  from  the  date  of  my  last  report 
4nd  including  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Coii- 
fress. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
totes  on  all  of  the  numerous  bills,  md- 
iions.  and  amendments,  but  it  does  in- 
clude all  roll-call  votes,  all  quonmi  cal^, 
and  my  votes  on  other  meastij-es  (p. 
V^hich  there  was  no  record  taken,  bi^t 
Itrhich  I  believe  are  of  importance  smd 
Concern  to  the  people  of  the  Elighth  Coa- 
gressional  District  of  Wisconsin.  Tl^e 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  collect  in  oile 
place  and  in  concise  form  information 
Which  is  scattered  through  some  15.000 
|>ages  of  the  Concuesfionm.  Recokd.  It 
ilso  contains  information  which  is  n^t 
ftbt&inable  from  any  public  record  bi|it 
Which  I  feel  should  be  available  to  U$e 
people  of  my  district.  , 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  as  contained  in 
(he  report  are  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fication only;  no  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
scribe the  legislation  c(Hnpletely  or  y3 
elaborate  upon  the  issues  involved.  I  be- 
lieve this  word  of  caution  is  advisable  )n 
View  of  the  fact  that  the  desciiptioas 
lised  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from 
the  ofDcial  titles  of  the  bills  which  un- 
fortunately do  not  always  refl(<:t  tlie 
nature  or  true  purpose  of  the  legislatiop. 
Upon  request.  I  will  be  pleased  to  ;furni^ 
more  complete  information  concerning 
any  particular  bill,  as  well  as  a  summaify 
if  the  issues  involved  and  the  reasons  l0r 
my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  co:atinufs 
$L  service  I  began  in  the  first  session  ^f 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  This  is  t  .-le  fiflji 
l-eport  of  my  voting  and  attendance 
record.  These  five  reports  show  howjl 
Voted  on  851  questions  in  the  House  it 
Representatives.  Based  on  the  <:uorum 
ealls  and  the  record  votes,  they  aLjo  shotor 
an  attendance  record  of  95  percent.  Tlje 
report  follows: 
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1 • 


Date 


fMO 
X>«e.    • 
...do 


do 


Ow,    7 

..do 

Dm.    « 


Dw.  II 

Dm.  U 


...do.... 
Dm.  is 
Dm.  M 


Mouare,  qoestioa  and  result 


niiii  II  till ..' 

HTr.  Wa,  Escw»-Pn>flU  Tax  Act  o/  JiioO.  Do  ib<h 
tim  to  iMOBtBit  witii  iMtnwtions  to  incr^mi  Um 
•Tfnce  MrniBt  cndtt  tad  to  tocrcMe  the  eqrporMo 
mrtrnx  r»u  bjr  A  parcaotafe  potou.  On  tO^iaa. 
(Defeated.  Mi  to  fas.) 

OapwiW.    (FMBBd.  m  to  ».) 

li.  It.  976S.  to  atcnd  and  maad  ttw  Hoo^qk  and 
Rent  Art: 
OBBotkmtoreeaaafttoeoanittiae.    OfeMlop- 

tioB.    (Defeated.  laa  to  39.) 
Onptame.    (pMsed,  221  to  152.) 

B.  a.  tMB.  to  iieHiiil  lariBOfli  travel  of  jvy(ei>  per- 
aooMl  IMM  IM  as  muportatloa.  Oa  paM^e. 
tr—ea.  To4ce  »»<•.)  -r— » 

B.  R.  «8«.  to  proiid*  lor  aiparaUM  of  iubet4y  freo 
air-«Miln«v     On  n.^-,^.    (Mtoa) 

Quoniin  v.. 

R   R.  mm.  lef  poltry  anMuM*  to  Vtue- 

alavto.    pa  iiK>ihiit  to  raooamit  withi  tnatriMtkBa 
to  nmlita  aM  M  a  lean  iMMto  etnOar  to  tbftt  DrioTided 

^»ta.   OaadfptiML    (DelMiad, » ",o  I7lj| 

pBVMMHl     (l^»d,Wtol«.) 4. 

QaonOToan _ 

H  ii  j'li  1 .  to  aathortM  U»  pajment  o/  rratoiioui  to- 
(k-nirrrr  tr>  ivrtvon  of  acmben  of  the  Armed 
Forcn  wh..  dM  fea  aetiva  wrrtca,    Ob 

(PftMtMl,  Vu  0»  VM»J 


Vot« 


Yea 
Nay. 

Ym. 

Nay 

Yea. 

Yea 

Present 
Ye». 


Preaaat 
Ye«L 


RoU 
caU 
No. 


m 


am 

9Q2 


S03 


KM 

aoa 


m 


Date 


Dee.  18 


-do-... 


Dec.  30 


...do 

Dm.  21 

19M 
HtL      1 

-.do 

—do 


.do. 


—do. 

—do 

Jan.     a 
...do 

—do,- 


4 


faaan,  queftion  and  rcaolt 


S.  aaes,  gtvinf  prefpreoee 

SloymMit  ti 
isabled 


taOovaiMMit   _ 
mothers  af  crrtata  deeeued  or  totoilT 
Oa   t»nm.    (r 


Mi, 
a.    Ob  I 


do..... 

,  .   do 

S.  33ttS.  to' 
union  con 
wagea  of  i 
sideratkxi 

Quorooi 

s.aaasto. 

raeoBunit 
On 
Cto.       , 

Suorom  call . 
R.  iM, 
taet 
On 


td  benefiu  of  Public  Law  16  of  78th 
to  i»hi»biHtoti«B  ef  diahlad  wtar- 

(Fund.  Toiee  vole.) 

Mthariwa  F^dwal  atrOdelam  pro- 

-ittai   to   cnMar 

lAdoptod.  307  to  «0 .._ 

(PasMd,M7tol.)._ 


oaU. 


the  Raflway  I^biv  Act  ridlatin^  to 
ud  aBwm«Bto  tor  deducttaM 


I  adopt! 


Balvay  Labor  Act    Oa  Botwo  to 
t  taatructiaQs. 
.     (Dekated.  61  to  JM.) 

(Passed,  an  to  a) 

tte  raUa/oTChariea  J^fmsT'^Cmfc^ 
(Adopted.  219  to  127.) 


Vote 


Yek 
Yeu 


Yea. 

Yei. 
PriMBt. 


Pt^teBt. 
Pr-scBt. 
Ns, 


ft>mmi. 


Yea. 
Nsy. 

Prsaaot 


Nsy. 
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Roll 
cni; 
No. 

Date 

Meaaara.  qnestioa  and  reanlt 

Vote 

Ron 
caU 
No. 

Date 

Meaaun,  qiiaatlon  and  rcsolt 

Voto 

1 

196 1 
Jan.     8 

Can  by  States 

PfMraC 

Mar.  19 

B.  R.  331.  peraltHy  wa  of  dhridands  to  pair^pre- 

Y«^ 

a 

—do.... 

Klaetkm  of  Speakn-.    (Ra;r bum.  231 -Martin.  192)... 

Martin. 

H.  Rce.  7.  providimr  that  tbe  ruin  of  the  Hoceip  of 

On  nassMa.    (PMMd.  votes  vwtej 

Representatires  will  be  the  same  as  those  oT  the  Slat 
Cone.: 

H.  R.  33B3.  maktac  appropriatiwa  far  the  Treaaory 
and  Post  (MBoc  Papal  taaute  far  Iseal  year  1962: 

Yea. 

a 

—do.... 

Nay. 

aa 

Mar.  J 

On  aaaadBMBt  eBtttag  aaa  BflHtB  kaa  tke 

4 

—do.... 

Ob  sataMitiito  rapaaBng  the  ai-day  diacharce  rule 
wWeh  Derate  chairaMi  of  hcishitiee  eommlt- 

Yea. 

amney  providad  far  paatal  avanUaaa.     On 

adoptkn.    (Defeated.  186  to  138.) 

teea  to  bfpaai  the  ComiBittee  oo  Bidto  in  brinr- 
in«  op  lecislatioii-    Oa  adoptiaa.    (Adopted. 

31 

Apr.    8 

Onpaaaaa.    (Ptoaad.  wia  Mte.) 

Yn 

Qoorumcail 

Pnaeat. 

344  to  179.) 

33 

Apr.    4 

do 

rnsit. 

I 

Jan.  17 

H.  R.  ion,  aothorishig  the  oonatmetiao  oT  aM^aW 

Yea. 

a 

Apr.    6 

.i;  lido."-— ""11" iii„""!"ii""ii"i"i""r. 

tans  or  modera  MTSl  naaris.  eooTaniMi  aHMLOn 
taoa  of  esMinc  Tewseh  and  the  timtttntOm  ti  an 

ai 

as 

Apr.    9 
Apr.  10 

do , 

riiaiil 

H.  R.  Mi.  aotharisInK  District  ol  Coiombia  Coa- 

yST^ 

aircraft  tvriet.    On  paasM*.    (Prned,  atS  to  a) 
H.  R.  136,  pcnnitUnc  icaaonne  oonsoineo  to  deduct 
from  taxaMe  (oeame  Stoto  pasaltoa  taxes  leried  oo 

mlssloners  to  estohlWh  daytight-aavhw  time  to  the 

Yea. 

District  of  ColaahJa.    On  pMsage.    (Pteaad,  278 

tone.) 

whotow^raadpaaaadaatow— r.    Onpassacs. 

(Passed.  Toiee  voto ) 

t 

Jan.   19 

Qiioruin  call - - 

Preeot 

year.  1961: 

H.  Res.  77.  ealHns  upon  United  Nations  to  dcctare 
Chinese   (>>iaanMi   agpwsora   in    Korea.    On 
adoptioa.    (AdOjptod,  roiec  rote.) 

U.  R.  1734,  proTidittit  far  the  creation  oTa  S^Benher 

Yea. 

at 

...do_... 

On  aamdacat  ndoeteg  the  funds  of  the  Com- 

Yea. 

Bodlty   Credit  Corpotatioa  by  arac^no.    On 
adoption.    (DefcatedTiaatoaU.) 

7 

Jan.   33 

Yea. 

Oo  paasace.    (Paased.  voice  voto). ...... 

Yea. 

board  to  reoefotiate  contracts  that  arc  aade  by  cer- 

27 

Apr.  11 

QuommcaD 

Pitesitt. 

9 

Apr.  13 

do „ 

(PMMd.SntotJ 

29 

Apr.  IS 

do 

PnaHiL 

6. 1.  aothoriaiBg  OBlvrfal  aattary  traintog  aad  aarv- 

t 

Jan.    M 

B.  R.  1,  aatkariritag  the  payment  by  the  Admiaistra- 
tor  of  VeteeanaT  Again  of  a  cratoitoos  hideasnity  to 
surrlYon  of  members  of  the  Armed  Farces  who  die 
in  active  service.    (OI  iniairaiw*  bill.)     On  paasage. 

Yea. 

iw.  and  amaadiaf  Omtt  Ast: 

ioemea  to  caamiaiicate  wkh  Mf  baia  of  C«o- 
Rcas.    OaradapUon.    (.\dontad.  veto*  vote.) 
On  amcodacnt  tocreate  a  ririlian  apeaal  baard  tor 

Yn. 

(Paved,  an  to  OJ 

Yea. 

t 

Jan.   ai 
...do 

(^oannBOiB ... 

Praaaat. 
YeaL 

reriev  of  caars  for  certain  inaetin  nssfvea. 
Oa  adoptiqQ.    (Adopted,  voiee  voto.) 
Oa  aaandmaat  provldliw  that  raaerviste  who 

M) 

do 

Feb.    a 

B.  Res.  JO,  creatine  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 

Yea. 

Peh.    • 

Dsss.    On  adoption.    (Adopted,  voice  vote.) 
B.  K.  aas,  aathorWac  Tfinaury  to  pay  toteteat  on  E 
bonds  to  iavcatacs  who  hold  them  ocTOBd  maturHy 
date.    On  passage.    (Passed,  roioe  vote.) 

Yea. 

have  bosn  r"lwsad  alter  atrvtog  12  aanths  amy 
not  be  raeaUed  tor  •  tasw  parted  thsai«>days 
imlea  a  stoto  of  war  ha  baea  deeteiad  to  eaw. 
Onadopttea.    (Adopted,  vofee  vote.) 

H.  R.  2141.  extendinxlcr  2  years  privikce  of  free  tran»- 
portatioo  of  gifts  Own  memban  of  Armed  Foroas 

Yea. 

Yea. 

eaOy  dtoahted  panaaa  tar  Uaitad  ssrrtea.    On 

abroad.    Oa  pa— ff     (Passed.  Toiso  vote.) 

adopttoa.    (Deiatod.  votes  vote.) 

11 

Feb.    7 

Quonim  eaU.. -- 

PrasB*. 

30  .-.do 

31  i—do... 

Oamottontowsnaall     (Defeated ,  m  to  382.). . 

Onpaaaaaa.    (Pasaad.  372  to  44) .w. 

B.  J.  Rea.  07.  aitendh^  aothority  of  Prtsktent  to 
ooatrol  axporte  to  Jtma  89,  190.    Oa  \doptinn. 

Nay. 

H.  R   M12.  extcndini  for  3  years  the  aothorlty  of  tbe 

Ye^ 

; 

Prestdent  to  eolar  mto  (orkitn-trade  aKreeoieots: 

Apr.  17 

Yea. 

12 

—do 

Ob  aaandimat  proriding  for  congraariooal  notifl- 
eatte  br  the  President  prior  to  any  radoctioa 
of  tartfb  below   a  level  detaraioad  by  the 

Yaa. 

(Adopted.  TOteavpto.)                                 ^ 

°ftfS  ^>L'»'"'?&i!iff5^^g?^*^ii?t!iii! 

Yagb 

Tariff  Commission  to  be  perilons  to  domsstic 

industries.  On  adoption.  (Adopted,  aas to  laB.) 

Antitnat  Aet.    On  paoaaae.    (Paaed.  votoe  voteO 

B.  R.  3708.  aaking  apuaprtettoas  for  Dapartasat  of 

Labor.^a  FedaJ^emity  A«sacy,  Hsd  taiatod 

On  Byraes'  amendment  raqoirtac  rrasMant  to 
withdraw  trade  toncengioni  on  imports  ftwa 

Yea. 

1 

iron-curtain   eonntries.     On    adopttan. 

iadepandeat  aaaetos  tor  laanlTaar  lOtt: 

(Adopted,  rate  T«te.) 

Apr.   U 

Ya. 

On  aoMBdaMt  mvWbc  an  aaape  dausF  where- 

Yea. 

sad  palbMafri  pagiiii  aat  atoaady  aolkartoad 

hyCMtif.  OaaSyfiiB    (Ate8ad.ll6to86.) 

On  imiartaaf  to  tacnaa  bylMiSHsa  funds 

nt  relisf  upon  appeal  to  Tariir  Commission. 
On  adoption.    (Adopted,  1»1  to  89.) 
On  amendment  iJnalaniiil  to  bar  taBpiartt  of  aftrt- 
cohural  coeiaodlliee  when  snch  caaaodltlsB 

Nay. 

Yea. 

provided  tor  aaato  for  haspital  eaastraetioB 
aadar  the PaNic Health  Service.    Onadoption. 

(Defeated,  votes  vote) 

an  bainc  soppcrted  by  tbe  I'.  S.  Ooreraaant. 

33 

— do.-.- 

On  ■aandaent  psrmitting  ooveaed  Maetoa  to 
flB  aaly  at  peroettt  of  Taeanetes  that  oaeev  to 
IM?.    On  adoption.    (Adapted.  a08  to  MA) 

Yaa. 

Oa  adoption.    (Adopted.  124  to  110.) 

On  pMSMe.    (PMsed,  vflirr  vote.).- 

Yea. 

Feb.    1 

B.  Res.  4l  aaaorftiai  sanLflOD  for  exnenses  of  Com- 

Yea. 

On  passage.    (Paaed.  votoe  vataj 

Yea. 

mtttee  on  UB-AaasrleaB  ActirttlM.    Oa  adoption. 

84 

—do 

Qoornm  eaU 

(Adopted.  Totea  vate.) 

as 

Apr.   25 

do > 

yrntttiUm 

Feb.  W 

B.  R.  aaaik  elwfl»«w  rcfolaUoos  for  admissien  of 
aliens  by  aaeniflm  Sohnnive  Actlrttirs  Control 
Act  of  19601    Oa  paawfs     (Passed,  vote  vote.) 

H.  R.  WK,  extending  time  for  artmlrtan  of  aUaa 

Yea. 

at 

37 

Apr.  26 

A^^ 

Pieaanl. 

dA 

gnaat. 

Yea. 

aa 

May    a 

laterior  tor  jtaal  yaarMg: 

spoosm  and  minar  children  o<  ritiaens  who  an  mem- 

bers   of    Armed    Forces.    On    paaaa*!.    (Paaaed, 
voice  vote  ) 

aa 

.do 

«a.«8uBa8  tor  HiiiHiiil    w^SSTJSSHStS^ 

Yea. 

Mar.    8 

B.  R.2aH.eKtenaactolOy«arathast«tiitoa(llaita> 
tta»  tx  pnaccQtioa  of  violatiana  of  paaiirslii  and 

Ye^ 

ttoa  aawatimtioB.    Oa  adagitton,    (Adopted, 
actoMi.) 

dtlMBshlplaws.    Onpasaage-    (Paaed.  vote  vote.) 
B.  R.  3618,  aiasndlng   he  Ajtricoltival  AiUiBluiiiU 

• 

« 

.„do_ 

Ob  aaaadaent  rtdudag  by  taaOjOOO  the  funds  lor 
iiaaliaslliiii  by  the  Sootlraretea  Pworcr  Ad- 
ainfatratten.    On  adoption.    Udoptcd.  222  to 

Yaa. 

Act  onan.  relative  to  peanut  aereveaBotasBits  said 

m>l  If  <t  Im  QQOCSB- 

in.> 

13 

Mar.    7 

On  aotka  to  recommtt.    (Deieated.  174  to211>- 

Yea. 

a 

—da.  .. 

On  amendaieat  preventing  the  use  af  iaads  tor 
devntopit  the  wastera  Miasoari  pteject.    On 

Yea. 

On  pMsacs.    (Paased.  160  to  UtJ 

-Nay. 

14 

Mar.    8 

Mar.  IS 

—do 

Quorum  caD — ................. 

PrcMSt. 
Preacnt. 
Nay. 

IB 

—do 

adopttoa.    (Adopted.  2(7  to  la.) 
On  aaaadasnt  cnttte  tfh  aOtoa  kaa  fiads 
a  tottad  tor  BaaaevOs  Pawar  trtaiaKiBtioa 

15 

do               

Yaa. 

M 

B.  R.  1545.  amendinr  the  ReorgaaiatiaB  Act  of  m» 

to  authoriae  emerancy  reortaniialioBa.    On  paa- 
ai^B.    (Dakated.  llo  to  2Z7.; 

coaatnir<iea.    On    adopttoa.    (Adeplod.    386 
toicrj 

17 

Mar.  14 

Quorua  eaU 

H.  Res.  142.  rejectioz  Reoryaniatton  Plan  No.  1  oT 
lUSl.iebUvetotheRFC.  Ob  adoption.  (Defmted. 

Preaent 

a 

—do..  .. 

On  aowidmcat  ninis«  8MO.00O  tooa  faads  allo- 

Yea. 

18 

-.-do. — 

Yea. 

eatedhraaaaMraitafiaariiaBdiaaeMaiiaad 
to  amBkSjpCi^  far  Bto  to  aoii  Mid  addon 

aou  to  197,  DOC  having  received  a  constttatiniai  ma- 

eoaaarration.  bs  adoption.  (Adopted,  389  to 

tority  of  218.) 

^^L.) 

10 

—do 

B.  Res.  l«a  providing  fer  tta  landdaiaHnB  •(  B.  R. 
aBHw  a  bffl  to  provide  hooataf  sad  aaanaBky  iactl- 
ItieB  and  sir  jbai  to  ff»«'y<t«T«>  wWfc  Mitlwal  da- 

Nay. 

44 

-   da 

Yea. 

proridsd  tha  Banaa  af  lartoaartea  tor  aaa- 

oatioa  praieeta.    Oa  adopttoa.    adapted.  387 

Mar.  11 

B.  K.  S17.  iwrpailiW  Itaitt  ofdiabaitT  payVMnts 

T«a. 

toiaOi) 

*-. 

midfr  natiosial  servfes  Mil  iBBBsnee  palMa   to 

45 

—do—. 

On  aaaadaaat  pesvsatlag  an  af  faada  to  eaan 

Yea. 

World  War  U  vatnas  fe«a  aa*  to  «ND  par  BMBlh. 

On  paaaaae.    (Pasaad,  voiee  vote  J 

whan  whasHwg  SHTin  seat  rats  have  heea  en- 

B.  R.  319^  providing  far  teatili  ilaaai  ai  limn  agiins* 

Yea. 

4« 

—da 

tendtot*.  Oaadopttoa.  ( Ada|«ad. 388 to M&.) 

Tea. 

appniscd  price  from  vetmn  parrhaJhig  fV^T 
MHler  titfa  III  of  tile  SwvioeaaB's  WiiMiiiHaiH 

Ktertoe  to  W  wHtt  anaia  aaaiptiaaa.    Oa 

Ado.  MM.  Onpassaee.   (Pawd.  vain Mteu) 

adoptiea.  (Adapted,  ast  to  MJ 

A6914 

totinf  «»cl 
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No 


47 


M 


u 


tf 


IM» 


imt 


M«y    1 


M&7     4 


I  rcsuJt 


Iv  tile  cauUcnftka  or  H.  R. 


■il  n^  ■ypmajM  jMiji^iBr  i>»  tow 


) 


Vay    7 
May    • 


Msy  M 


M^  15 


May  17 


»   ...do.-.. 


...do 


as    Mara 

«> 
<3 

at 
•s 


67 


fli 
70 


71 

TJ 
71 


OiiliUlM^    (Adoplod. ai to  I«.) 

H.  R.  at^  ■tairtit" ajyioprtaltoiM  "fcr'tio'fcwntiye 
OOet  Md  flaadvy  MapiMHl  oAMa  tor  i^  year. 

tat 

On  ■■■■■iJMiirn  pnliiblttaw  daMrtaaMol  w*  of 
-    -  -  *^ 

(Adopted.  ▼oieaVota.) 
Ob  aawadam  to  piaiH  tbo  Utaf  of  only  » 
pcnaot  oftht  vaofWiBB  tkat  onwii  a»  oMew 
aMdtaNMiflavaMdkythibB.  Oo^doptioa. 
(AdovtoC^raltoTata.) 
Oa  atoi>dtoft  litoHlt  to  %M6  tiw  pohtie 
dwoHac  Mlto  to  boawtod  la  final  y«ar  l«S2. 
Om  BdillML    (AdoMcd.  ta  to  lUU 

htaC  tka  tOMUHicy  fttad  ft>r  tbe 

;a*,ni,  Btvcvrtaa  mlnpcndcd 

lai.    Ob  adoptmn.   (Adopted.  Iflu 

(PaaKd.  Toiee  rote.) ,„ 


DkplBiwd 

(PfeaM.XUtoe.) 

tBaRmeiB 


tha  Di^toeed  Panofu  Act  of 

iv  •  aaBtfta  toOae.  SI. 

to  BtoaAv  af  antlMrttAiaaa  for 

of  »f»«  tmn  <f  offlcp  of 
CammMon.      On    p35sn». 


to  Kormn  war  veterans 

avaaabto  to  W  orM 

Oa  adopttoo.    (AdoptoU.  rot«e 


Warn 

voto.) 

QoociBBflia J 

8.  Cob.  S«a.  SI.  tevartoc  tmposHton  by  U.  X.  of  or-as 

tmt»tf  aa   Coanaimtat   China.     On  Moptioa. 

(Adopwd.  votea  votoO 
H.  S«L  M,  apyoalag  admlarin  of  Cominimist  Cbinev 

•atkoritiM  b  mmoMt  Cbtaa  bi  C.  N.  On  ade*- 

tia^  (Adopted,  votao  vote.) 

QootBaRoaB..... . ... , 

B.  R.  aWi.  raqqIrUia  eoDsreaiaaal  apDrovatl  rriativie 

l»  OKtato  dritoto  mod  tranaactioos  ry  tke  Army. 

Nary,  AJr  raroi,  and  the  FedmU  CiTi]  Ocfenae 


(Otrcnidden, 


May  a 
Maya 

...do-  . 

ioaa  4 
...do..... 

...do- 

— do 

...do 

Jnna  1 
do.. — 

...do 

JaiM  7 
...do. — 

iuut  n 

On  owtrldlBg  PnafdflBtfal  reto. 
3i:>to«J 

B.  R.  JV>3.  BMUwapprapriatioos  tor  tlt«  Department 

of  AKrieBltoM  hrlbeal  year.  \Wt. 

Ob  aBMBdOMBt  p«BritUng  the  fiUta«  of  eolr  28 

porwtttofTaa«dtouec«nfan  In  Department  in 

NO.  Oa  adoption.  (Adopted.  »<  to  153.) 

Oa  paaai«B.    (Fatd.  rolee  wrte.) 

— do  " 

do 


H.  R.  S7W.  taiBMitaiff  ffrnta  lor  nlM  vrnkOntt  to 
India.    OapMi^e.    (PMWd,MtoM.) 

caO 

do 


On  BDoClea  to  adjoora.  On  adopWon.  (D«Mted.  «  to 

tM.)  ^^ 

H.  R.  4141.  pivTidiaKadReSeetiTe  prrventldn,  deteo* 
tion  and  poBMBaot  of  ortaio  la  tbo  Dlstrirt  of 
Cotoinbta: 
On  motion  that  Hoan  itaelTe  Itself  tnto  Com' 
aittee  of  W  bole  to  ooBdder  MIL    On  aid<>ptioa. 
(Adopted,  ai  to  3.)  i 

aoottimeUl „:  
.  R.  itts.  protridlM  IW  s  aadmtod  tfaaoTtf  havo 
te  PedwaJ  ottaSi  Md  aaployM  Oi^poMaco. 
(1'a«ed.  TotaB  Totet)  ^^^ 
B.  R.  S»!!,  proTidlac  iBpal  terttaaa  for  relatiTea  of 
mrrkvenen  who  looa  ttoir  ttvaa.  On  paM«a. 
fTooaid.  volee  vote.) 

()Bflnnn  call L.^..  . 

do 

8.  S73,  famMilnc  «i«iB  far  lielM  aaHstenea  te  Indlai 

2b  adoptioa  of  taalBMm  nport.   (Adoffted,  2M 

to  n. )  . 

H.  R.  SI4.  proTtol^  kr  tlw 

•ram'  hoapftal  tm  Htv^ 

Coenty.  Va.; 

Oa  atotion  toMrlka 

aitoin.) 

Qufif'i'.;;  .,■.'■ 

S.  !.  -itiut.  T  fintBBiVeriJrt 

kT  %i,^  %':,.-n^'nj  Draft  Ael. 


*f  a  vet- 
la   rranklui 

(A<loptod. 


fcTWHT 

Quuruiu  •: 


adopiod,a»to4i) 


tr&lntng  and  lefT- 
o  adopiioQ  of  eoD- 


>  Abaent,  «oukl  Uav<  Tote<l    yea"  if 


Vota 


r«a. 


Yea. 
Yea. 


Pretent. 


Yea. 


Vea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 

rrcaent. 

Yea. 


Present, 
Yea, 


Pnacat 
Yen. 


Yea. 

Absent. 

Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Present 
Present. 
Prewnt. 
Nay. 

Ireeenc. 
Present. 
Nay. 


Yea. 


Prasent 
Yea. 


Yea. 

Preoent 
I'reanDt. 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Praatat. 


Preoent 


Roll 
call 
Xo. 


74 


74 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 

83 

84 
85 

a 


« 

a 


a 
a 


a 


M 


a 

100 


DaU 


7(UM  13 


Jane  15 

June  18 


..do- 


Jane  a 


do. 


June  21 

Joae  22 

-.do.  ... 
Jone  a 
...do 


Jnna  a 
...do 


June  ^ 
..do 


..do. 

Jnna  a 


..do 

..do 

...do 


Jona  a 
..«« 


...do 


..do 

Jtiae  30 


t 


easnre,  qoertlon  and  reeutt 


lor  Department  of 

J/wr^^ia 

it  toproride  ataflloB  fer  mnstriiF- 

tlon  oiT^Bnewci'  Tombtebee  inlaad  waterway. 

OnaSfpHon.     (IVfwted,  23  to9fi.) 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  in5tmrtta)s  to  incnr- 

poratenraendment  permittinit  the  filllnc  of  only 

a  perdent  of  racandes  that  occor  in  rJ52.    On 

adopUo.    (Adopted.  17tt  to  IfU.) 

Onnawpe.    (Pawad.  voice  vote) 

On  motioa  1  )  adjoora.    On  adopttoo.    (Defeated,  73 
tol«l.) 

Qoorameali  - 

H.  R.  4000,  lermitting  World  War  11  veterans  to  re- 
new thetr  term  iMuranoe.  On  panaffe.  (Passed. 
voice  vote, 
H.  R.  3932.  [woTkKnir  rocatlonal  rehabilitation  and 
training  fa  all  veterans  with  serviee-rrmncctcd  in- 
itiries  inci)  rred  after  Jane  27,  19S0.  On  peraage. 
(Passed,  vi  ice  rote.) 
8.  .T.  Ras.  70.  <uspendinc  application  of  orrtain  Federal 
laws  wtth  respect  to  employment  of  sttontey  by 
Senate  Co  maittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
On  adopti  m.    (DeScated.  130  to  144} 

Qaommefdl  

H.  R.  1072.  p  irraittinjt  Work!  War  I  veterans  to  renew 
their  term  insurance.    On  pasngt.    (Paased,  voice 
vote.) 
H.  R.  313,  providimt  for  conjtmction  of  certain  Vet- 
erans' Administnition  hospital  facilities: 
On  motion  to  recoounit  to  committee.    On  adop- 
tion.   iIVfeatod.ft2to7l.) 

(Passed,  Toiee  vote) 

oiatint  to  providing  an  auto- 
payaaot  to  eertain  disisbied 
(PaMed,-T«ieevote.) 


On 
H.  R.  4233.  pyridine  or 
mobile  or  1  lakiaga 
Oa 


R  3193, 
enuis  witi 

ai>d 


QoDnm  nl 

U.  R  4478, 


and  extendinf  pensioas  to  vet- 
BOB  service-connected  disabilities.    On 
voice  vote.) 
monthly  rates  of  eorapensation 
to  veterans  voA  dependents.    On 
) 


le  Revenue  Act  of  19S1 : 
On   mot  on   to  recommit.    On   adoption.     (De- 


171  to  MO ) 

(Passed.  333  to  IGO). 


stendimt  rent  eontooi  hi  the  District  of 
itilMar.31. 1«3.  Onpaaai^.  (Passed. 


featod 
On 

QwxrxmvtR 

H.  R.  44S1 
Cotombla 
171  to 

Qoonim 

S.  Con.  Res.  ll.realBrmiaK  the  friendship  of  the  .Amer- 
ican peopk  lor  aH  the  peoples  of  the  world,  indndinf 
the  people  \  of  the  Soviet  Tnion.  On  adoption  of 
conference  report.    (A(loptei).351  to6.)  ' 

Quorum  call 

H.  R.  sai.!  mendinRtbeAicricnltnre  Act  of  1»«9  rela- 
tive to  ivIraitBient  of  acrieittonl  worttrs  from 


fcreien  en  ntriea  on  the 


Hpmisphn  t. 
Qoonim  call  . 

(iO- 


Oa 


mainlBDd  of  the  Western 
d'aased,  ao  to  139.) 


U .  Res  387,  k  dosed  rale  ptovidinc  for  the  etnsidefa- 
tion  of  H. .  .  Res.  277,  matiinK  temporarv  appropria- 
tions thrw  ih  July  31  tor  Oo? enmmit  oepartments 
pending  ei  urtment  of  IKS  appraprktioa  Mils; 
On  orde  inc  the  previoos  qoestioa.     (.\dopted. 

itetoiBa!) 
Onadopion.    (Adopted,  1«  to! «I.) 
H.  J.   Res.   m.  maltinc  temporary  appropclatioos 
tbrgoffa  Jij  ly  31  (or  Oovanunent  dapartneats  pond- 
iBKonaotn  nt  of  1963 approniation  bills: 
Oa  motli  n  to  rec(»nmit  with  instroetioos  to  incor- 
porate certain  amendaaento  to  eSeet  a  IfVpertent 
redoetl  a  in  feods  of  dapartments  and  sgencieB. 
fDeta  od,  IW  to  ao.) 
OoorumeaU 
H.  Res.  2M,^providinK  lor  Oke  eoBtkiettnan  of  H.  J. 

Res.  Z78.  0^  adoption.  (Adopted.  297  to  U.) 
H.  J  Rea.  Slf,  estendinK  the  Defaaoe  Prodnettai  Act 
(rflWOthraoch  Joiy  31.  iwi;  thaHoaatavaad  Raat 
Act  of  1M1  as  ameaded;  and  eertain  tmpcrt  eoatrol 
authority: 
On  KBom  Imeat  pravantinc  roil-backi  or  tbe  tower- 
ing of  irieo  esiUngs  below  tbon  oa  eoactmcnt 
date  ovaoolatloa  aad  prohibiting  aay  new  price 
_  oeiaateriaJs  or  sarviecodmliv  tbe  period 
of  Oa  snpofary  aiteaaloa.  crcspt  tor  tbe  plac- 
ing of  |  rtea  eottteg|l  oa  agricultural 
If  tboy  neesduS pMfty  price.  Oa 
UdeppTStoUR) 

(Patosd.  voiee  vote  J 

laat  eoDtrol  hi  tbe  District  of  Co- 
year.    On  adoption  of  conference  report. 
«  to  la.) 
t77..  makiag  tenpocary  appcoprlBtions 


B 


lambtefte 


tteaofi 


ttaroQcb  Ja  r  31  far  (Jovwanant 


itofias 


artfTSS 


uy  appcoii 

dafiartmaai 
oaMb.    G 


tepand- 
Oaadop- 


raport.    (Ad«ad.  M  to  UO 


Vote 


Present 

Si,. 

Yea. 


Yea. 
Ni.y. 

Pt.^seat 
Y.a. 


Y.a. 


-Vy. 


Present 
Y.a. 


Yta. 

N-ny. 
Njy. 


Pl'WUt. 
Nay. 

Yei. 

Pre  wot. 

.Vay. 

Yes. 

Prewfit 
Nay. 


Pr««it 
Yea. 


Prcicnt. 
Yea 


PressDt 
Present 


Nsy 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Presuit 
Y«. 


Yea. 


Yea. 
Nay. 

Not 


( 
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Ran 

call 
No. 


Date 


I  aad 


Ml 
102 
1« 
!»* 
NO 

107 


lOB 


110 
111 


112 
113 
114 
lis 
11« 
117 


IIS 
119 

la 
m 


tw 

Jnly     3 


July  5 
...do.-.. 
.  .do.... 
Jnly  « 
Jnly  » 
July  10 
July  11 
July   12 


_do-.. 


July   13 
July    16 


..do.... 
..do  ... 
Jnly  17 
July  19 
July  10 
July  30 


H.R.  llSI.aatbortelogi 

oorrectian  off 

records.    Oa  | 

Quortun  call ....... 

do ............... 

do  "~~~.i-.ir~-™" 

""do 

.....do 


or  naval  service 
votee  vote.) 


.do. 


._do 

...do 

..do„ 
..do_ 


H.  R.  3700.  makin*  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Laltar  aad  fedenl  Security  aoencies  far  isaal  tiar 
Oa  ■ettea  to  reqwnmit  to  eomraittae_OB 

vWsa  barrteg  tbe  nag  of  totoo  tl 

of  laranrlia  ueuariag  m  Ittt  in  t 

noaik  otc,  eoveied  by  this  bill.    On  adoptioa. 

(Adopted.  3a  to  ITQi) 

Qoonim  call . 

....do 


B.R. 
eotiea: 
On 
votee  vote.) 
Qoimme»n...... 

....do 

do 


penalties  for  Oleca]  traOc  In 


ofttaer  lesaDd 


(PMwd. 


.do. 
do. 

.do. 


H   R  SRn"aiMndinf'aad  exteoiUog  ter  1  ynr  tbe 
DofeaMProdncxioe  Act  011960:  _    ^ 
On  Aadrvea  aaaeadnaat  restricting  ontil  June 
sa  loes.  taporte  of  taw  aad  oik.^Msa,  dairy 
prodocta.  aaaaate  aad  rtee.    Oa 
Udo|rtedJatoI47.) 
On  Davla  (Wtaeasta) 
Oo 


la 
i» 

124 

la 


la 

127 
126 


..do... 
..do_. 

..do- 

-do-  — 


>t-owaed  a^aip- 
Oaadaptioa. 


.-do 

...do- 
.do.. 


129   ...do..... 


la 
ut 


ns 


...do- 

...do..... 
July  a 


Vote 


^B 

On  Bopo 

qootaac 

(Adopted.  MD  to  MT.) 
On  Woleott  aoMBdOML. 

largiag  the  PresKfaBf*  — _— ..    - 

property  includiBgteeMti(B.aadtooraalplnats. 

teatoriea.  etc.,  sod  to  oaaaiea  ia  tha  aHrketinc. 

traaaportatMB.  aad  atwage   of  aaeb   eritieai 

Bttttrtab  Bouiaary  to  aatioaal  deteaot:  bat  as 

thorixinx  iMtaliBtMi  of  additteMl  oq;i^«Mii^ 

tKci  litics.  ate.,  to  OevaraaMi ' 

the  iiMtaOatioa  of  Goven 

ment  in  nrivatety  owaod 

( Adopted,  as  to  »4J 
On  i]artoaBWB4aaat4__         - 

aew  Qi  ma— t  uaporadDai  by  — . 

or4sn.   Oa  adopt im     (Adopted.  2S0  to  i«7.) 
Oa  iiawiilMiail  aiH*M'it''"g  o  roil-back  of  10  per- 
cent below  tbe  May  10.  1961.  prteea  ^  aarlcisl- 

tural  commodities.    Ob  adsptissi.    (Aoaptad, 

234  to  18D 
On  ('oie  siawtftiai  iil  providina  a  fair  aod  eqaita- 

b>e  margin  for  e*cb  jpueks  of  liviatoofcuniaiid 

toinsare  a  telr  Draft  to  aP  ssgasaate  of  fat  tona. 
try  en  CM^b  spwaaa.  Ob  adsptlsn.  (Dcteated. 
IMtoMt.) 
On  Davis  (GMTgi*)  aMsadauBt  providmg  tbat 
for  a  period  of  IW  days  fBOaariag  taacCtosat  of 
biU  prices  and  wagsa.  wktin,  aad  oAa  oan- 
pensatloa  sball  not  be  raiwd  above  tbe  levels 
preraOlM  oo  July  7.  1961.  eaeept  tbat  a^ieal- 
tural  nrodaete  may  not  be  preveatod  Boai  reactt- 
imt  parity.    Oa  adopttea.    OMtoted.  173  to 

M3J 

On  PoagChCote  aawBdaaat  to  srt^  a  ton^ 
indo&v  parity  eorto.  for  arrivtag  at  ertt« 
priofa  for  aBoaMO^Sto  to  taawe  a  reaoaaable 
pr««t    OaadapMaa.    (Dottotod.  I«  to m) 

On  aaaaitment  eaHtptlag  sirategte  wtek  aad 
Biaenlt  froat  eeOiag  Brioto  wtai  a  dMit  sap- 
ply.    On  adoptlm.    (PePalad^aiaat.) 

On  adoption  of  amendment  dctelac  koaa  tbe  MU 
IsiB—i  smf-i  '-"Tii  ths  Hesaste*  of  sad  sa^ 
luaitea  iif  Bsoiaw  wwilate  boaastotooovsnd 
by  tbo  aeopo  of  Um  bia    Oa  adapttoa. 

^ISSStSiHSimtnmmtrM 

rctetiw  to  ooBtroi  of  eosatoodily 

OBaSSptias.    (Adopted. PBte  173.) 
On  motioB  to  reeoBBUt    On  adoption.     (De- 

lNited.I17to3W.) 
^iiiiiniiui      (Passed.  sateBZJ 


Yoa. 


ProMit 

FVOBCIlt 

Pieaeat 
At 


PtMeot 
Present. 

Yoa. 


E.aHRa 


fartte 


aaea:    Oa 

H.  R  474*^ 

8tai«.  Justlaa. 
local  1963: 
On  amMidnimt  to  ctit  C*«  million 
ayary  and  «>weB!W«  «f  f^mt 
aiteptiaa.   (Doftated.  71 1»  79.) 


Ewentive 
Ibr  ttwat 


Pnaa 
Yaa. 


PresaBt 
Prsaeat. 


Yoa. 


Ysa. 
Yaa 


Yea. 
Yaa. 

Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Y'ea. 


Nay. 

Yea- 
Present 


Yea. 


•  IV'  Yoa. 


^ 
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3f' 


H<!| 


Boa 

MS 
MS 


Ml 


IM» 


mi 

AW.  M 


Ae^  17 


MS 


Mt 


179 
171 

m 
m 

174 

ns 
m 


177 
ITS 
]7» 


tt« 


1«> 

m 


do 
A«.'tt 

AlW.   II 

!^." 

...OS.... 

.  do... 


...Co.... 


.do. 


Oct.     i 

..do 

Oct.     t 


aadranlt 


Vote 


SMt»4S^> 

B.  &.  am.  ti^Mv  oiiVnvtMtaM  IM  the  DiWMtiRMt 
<rf  Arriealliav  lor  t£*  fi*«l  y«ar.  IMX    (CoDtpreiM* 

(4dor(«d. 


B.  B^aiii 


teaauaiBdirnit 
Mm  fcritKbtiv 


—  Vy  iSSfcWiiiB to 


of  tut— rtnfil  r«K» 

Aflt): 

tw  tbr  rataiH  to  th« 

hr  aolrwr  <v  aenppajfnatf  of 

livn  loMBMttyeafMitrtao. 

eiva£Ol 
toCwmttModFwi 

I  (lUMli 

•M  Iv  gu»  mmtaa.    On 
tMtoin.) 

toML)- 


B.  R  uns.  piwiiittaK  tor  tlM  fim  bafMrtaUoo  of  NUrr 

tvtH^  oapMM*.  (r— irt.aeto4ij 


t*  yield  ertrmAt«d  til? 
to  ndoee  po<;t9i  deflcil. 
ToieeTote.) 


J  the  DiMrirt  of  CoiambU  Bonrd 

iploy  ap  to  IS  RCiKd  mamb«r$  of 

'     ~"  >«id 

t.  (FHMd.3ntoa.) 

arVh^Esiiortl' 

cgctodint  lu  lile  S 

(P«!>Kd.  a» 

,ot  B.  R. 
m > bMltor Uo  III i  iiliwiiiiil  of  ■wtattd todWtiw 
tar  lnorttim  {MririMUTwrioallanl  «onb>oditi«>. 
Onadaiiciaa.  <Adi|)«ed.  ai-llZ) 
H.  R.  Ml  pogrrldtacjar  tte  doTotopmnt  oi  i»ark»tia« 
perirtiohte  tigneainni  rom- 

Ob  aotioa  to  racoaiinit  to  iwinnitlwi    On  adop- 

Uon.    (Raeommtttod.  180  to  MU 
H.  Bon  414,  nUMririOf  to»1iwillii  Md  ftody  by 
Wan  a^  If  ewn  OimltHii  of  W»wriop&K  and 
anplhortMoft—.  OnofcpHwi    (AdoSad.  rom 


Fnacnt. 
Nay. 

Thl 
Nay. 


!  Rca.4M.pt«vldiacfartho 
83.  ralatfiw  to  U»  aBMoBtioi 
ttoiL    (Deintod.l»toat.) 

knraaifla  .- 

iTr.  nia.  aHModlBK  tte  Soeial 
victe  oaoaplovwat  hawiarii 
oni>i09«ia.  Da  HHiMOiiaB  of  ttao 
fDMbal^  WT  to  140.) 


«jr  B.  Rn. 
of  liaionrt    <te  odop- 


OoouKj  A^t  to  pro- 

(or  rMonT^^ui^o 
ItonriwJpimiAii. 


B.'  R.  iiii' aie'Mntoaj'sicirtty'Act'i^ 
adoption  of  eoiriMOOCs  report.    (Adopted,  8S  to  St.) 


uii. 


votr.J 


parkarr*. 


On  paMn/fPaaMd. 


>  Arioent.  voald  tuT«  votod  ''yoa"  M  pooomt. 
i  AbMnt  would  karo  votod  "nay*  Mprvorat 
» AbaoDt.  patnd  far. 
«  Abooot.  iMdrad  ofatest  I 

AN   BXPLANATIOIt  OT  TIBMa 

Of  necessity  the  report  contains  par- 
Uamentary  and  legislative  term.s  with 
which  the  reader  may  not  be  familiar. 
An  explanation  of  .some  of  these  terms 
may.  therefore,  be  helpiui: 

A.  A  quorum  call  cotolfti  of  a  calling 
of   the   roll   of    Members  to  determme 


Yea. 


Too. 


Ym. 

rwsCTit. 

Prwirnt. 

Pr»-sMrt. 

Pn-sent. 

Pi»>«it. 

Pwomt. 

Pirsent. 

Yen. 

Present. 
Prpsrat. 
Yea. 


Pr«9«t. 
Present. 
Yea. 


Presfiit. 

Abaent 

Yea. 


Nay. 


Toa. 

Yea 


Premt. 
Nay. 


PraanC 
Yea. 


Praorat. 
PraaoiC 
Yea. 

AmmC* 

Yoa. 


Roll 
caU 
No. 


m 


1«6 
IM 


197 


m 


190 


»0 


X-i 

au2 


3M 

aos 

W7 


am 

ao0 


no 

SI 

ns 
n4 

ns 
n« 

217 


Date 


Oct.     8 


Oft.    e 

...do.... 
Oct.    10 


Oct.    11 


...do.... 


B.  Re*.  43ft, 


lothorxfnx  the  Cooiin.ttc«  on  Bankinr 
audCnrrai  ey  to  oaadDct  «tad^  and  taiTrstiEations 
rrtatincto  HMwsvttiriB  ttaJotaHction.    Oaado^ 
94  to  19.) 

jht  National  Ijibor  R»:atioD<  .^et. 
fllMWe  union -shop  elprtions  ben 


mtnal, 
tol<3 
Onpaai 
H.*R.  4740, 
■entaof  ^ate 
dory  for  fl  eal  1952 


qaortlon  and  rawtt 


tioa.    (A< 
S.  l9Bi, 
as       _         . 

prior  to  tt  w  of  tnklnr  of  non-ConitnunW  oath  by 
Inbor-onia  teadrrs.  and  to  d  spense  with  the  fe> 
quiretnent  of  rxfutinc  tew  that  an  electloD  be  beM 
berore  a  b  t«r  orcanintion  and  an  eunJoyar  may 
make  a  on  i».Aop  atmement: 

to  laeoaunit.   On  adoption.    (D« 
ttolOt ) 

(Paiaed.  307  to  18.) 


aakkut  aoppienMnta.  appropriatioiu  (or 
I  ar,  1062: 

M  Btoiaooninilttocominittfewitbin5tTog- 


tioiist  itrikr  out  funds  bM^Orandview  Air  Ter 


Miaaoon 


On  adoption. 
a>«a»d.3aitol«.). 


a>i<wtod.ir 


makinc  appropriationa  for  the 
Jostioe,  Comi 


Derait- 

^  'wv^meree.  and  ttae  Judi- 
(Conference  report) 


.do. 


Ort.    IS 
...do 


.do. 


Oct.    18 
.-do.... 


Oct.    17 
Oct     18 


...do. 
...do. 


.do 

.do 

.do. 

...do 

..do 

..do. 

Oct.    »> 

...do. 


On  motl  D  tbat  Hoose  rfct^f  and  asree  tc  a  revl- 
Hoa  of  ;be  lansua*^  of  th**  Hf)i«*  bfll  rotating  to 
Unite*  Slates  contributions  to  Internationi:  or- 
ranietvona.    On  adoption.    (Adopted,  am  to 
12«.) 
B.  R.  5484.  4«ktot  appraprtatiam  to  carry  out  prtgri- 
skNn  of  UitmU  Banority  Act  feir  tbo  flaeai  year  end- 
in  r  Jane  at  1M>.    Oapnanana.    fPnaed.  2g  to  90.) 
rimin  call.  -. 
a.  Mil.  floiendiDC  Poblk  Law*  Hi  and  874  of  the 
Slat  Coackritfa  re^port  to  MhooiB  in  critical  de»uw 
booBlnf  artas.    On  r—w     (Paasiod,  3S7  to  56 ) 
H.  R.  iA,  taormaiatac on  anniiDnn  and  equal  basi» 
all  ITiiwi  »o  rnianaaaatB  of  tb«  armed  MrTico5  and 
flxlac  par^da  of  daly  reonired.    (Armed   Fortae 
Oa  ponaite.    (laased,  roke  vote.) 
Qnoram 

do .L ....—. . 

B   R.  4473.  feTenoe  Act  of  IMl: 

Oa  adoDUOD  of  oonterence  report.     (Detaated,  187 

toaDtTf 

rram  oaU.1 
Rea.  4«S..proridiaff  tor  the  oonskleratioB  of  B  J. 
Res.  m,  *Mh«Ww  apfm^riadon  of  mjm  tor 
coniaBMa£ttMi  of  «ba  OM  koadred  and  flflietb  «• 
nivenary  «dMC!>tabli(haient of  tb«  U.  8.  Military 
Acadaay.    On  adaption     (Adopted.  179  to  I4».) 

Qoemaieall.  ..      .    . 

8.  Coa.  Rea  a&^aatiMrisii«  the  appolifiDt  of  14 
Members  of  Conmo  to  nartioirate  fa  a  pobHc 
attli  UM— laniiiii  of  tbe  CoasulUtire 
)f  tbo  f:oaiaei  of  Xarape.  Oa  adoptton. 
(Adopted,^  to  7S.) 
Qaoraa 

8.  3M,  adKiitlim  tfaa  adariv  of  pofaitefs.  super 
vliors.  aiM  eoqployttiintkeWdavTieeoftbePott 
OfRea 
On  adafeUaa  af  ooafiraMO  raport.    CAdopted. 


Vota 


Not  rotiai . 


N«|T< 


Not  rotiai  J 
Aboant.^ 


Not  rot  Ji) :.' 
Not  TOtta^ 
Not 

NotroC 


Absent 
Not 


& 


.) 


tko 


oaaployoai  of  the  Padeial  Oovemment. 
On  adoiitioa  of  eonfi 


rataa  of  eompensation  of 
emmen 
report.    (Adopted, 


US  to  a.) 

aDonim  eala - 
.  R.  4473. 1  tie  Revenue  Act  of  19S1: 
On  ada  ition  of  nmference  report. 
ittto  M.) 
B.  R.  Mm,  t  Maallaa  tbe  Raflroad  Retirement  Art  of 
1937  to  iM  aoiatkaBaottalybMMftts  paid  to  retired 
raflrcad  ei  iplayoat: 
On  ado  «io«  of  lOMfiiini'a   report.    (Adopted. 
Ml  to  L) 

Quorum  cafl 

6. 1>«M,  prov  ding  or  ae4itlnt  tai  providtof  ao  autooo- 
biie  or  making  a  eaab  pajrment  to  certain  disabled 
veterans:  . 
On  orethdinc  PresideaUai  veto.    (Orerriddcn, 
22S  tots.) 
B.  Con.  Re^Tm,  providtaf  tar  tbe  stoe  die  adjourn- 
ment of  tha  first  saariaa  of  tbo  SSd  Cong.    On  adop- 
tion.    (Ai|>pted  roiee  vote.) 


Not  vAtto  u' 


Abeent 
Abonl. 


Not 

Ab«efiC 
Not  v«tioL< 


Absent. 
Not  vottot.  * 


Present. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Present. 

Nay. 
Yea. 


Whether  or  not  a  quorum— a  majority  of 
Members — is  present.  No  business  may 
be  conducted  when  it  Is  found  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

B  Recommittal:  Generally,  on  all  im- 
portant bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
ball  to  a  committee,  with  or  without  In- 
structions, is  voted  upon  by  the  House 


before  It  votes  upon  passage  of  the  bill. 
If  such  a  motion  is  adopted,  it  raeatis 
that  the  bill  will  be  changed,  delayed,  or 
even  Idlled.  However,  when  a  motion  to 
recommit  Is  accompanted  by  iostructioii^ 
the  vote  generally  taxtteates  whether  tlM 
Member  is  in  favor  of  or  oppo'^ed  to  t|io 
change  in  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
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and  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate Ids  poBltkm  on  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
A  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
If  adopted,  dees  not  kill  the  WH. 

C.  The  type  of  bill  can  be  determined 
by  the  letters  which  precede  its  nan?.ber. 
Ail  bilis  that  originate  in  the  House  are 
dMisnated  by  an  H:  those  that  originaie 
in  the  Senate,  by  an  8.  There  are  four 
main  types: 

First.  H.  R.  CS.>  designates  a  bill 
which  when  passed  by  both  Houses  In 
identical  form  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, becomes  law. 

Second.  H.  J.  Res.  (S.  J.  Res.)  desig- 
nates a  ioint  resolution  which  must  pa» 
both  Houses  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  becoming  law.  It  is  general- 
ly used  for  continuing  the  life  of  an  exist- 
Inii  law.  or  in  submitting  to  the  States 
a  f*«ri^tatti4T««'i  amendment,  in  which 
eaac  it  does  not  require  the  itenature  of 
tbe  President  but  must  be  passed  by  a 
two- thirds  majority  of  both  Houses. 

Third.  H.  Con.  Res.  (S.  Con.  Res.) 
designates  a  concurrent  resolution.  To 
become  effective  it  mus.  be  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  President's  atgnature.  It  is 
used  to  take  joint  action  which  is  purely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
Maiiy  emergency  laws  carry  the  prorteian 
that  they  may  be  terminated  by  concor- 
rent  resolution,  thus  eliminating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Fourth.  H.  Res.  vS.  Res.>  designates 
a  simple  resolution  o'  either  body.  It 
does  not  require  approval  by  the  other 
body  nor  the  sigibature  of  the  President, 
It  Is  used  to  deal  with  matters  that  con- 
cern one  House  only,  such  as  changing 
rules,  creating  special  committees,  etc. 

D.  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  appro- 
val of  the  committee  concerned,  go  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  where  a 
rule,  in  the  form  of  a  House  Resolution 
(H.  Res.) .  Is  granted  covering  the  time  al- 
lowed for  debate,  consideration  of 
amendments,  and  other  parliamentary 
questions. 

E.  Conference:  RepresentattTes  frotn 
both  Houses  of  Congress  meet  in  confer- 
ence to  work  out  differences  existing  in 
the  legislation  as  passed  by  the  two  bod- 
ies. Upon  corx;lusion  of  their  confer- 
ence, a  report  is  submitted  to  each  House 
setting  forth  the  agreements  reached. 
Each  House  then  must  act  by  way  of 
adopting  or  rejecting  the  report  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

P.  Ordering  the  previous  question;  A 
motion  to  order  the  previous  question,  if 
MdopibBd.  shuts  off  further  debate  on  the 
question  before  tbe  House  and  prevents 
further  am«idments  to  such  proposition. 

O.  A  bill  may  pass,  or  be  defeated,  by 
one  of  the  fofiofhiif  kind  of  votes: 

Pirst.  Volee  Tote:  Ttte  Speaker  first 
asks  all  in  favor  to  say  "aye."  then  those 
opposed  to  say  ''nay."  If  there  Is  no 
question  as  to  the  result,  this  is  sufBdent 

Second.  Division:  If  the  result  of  the 
voice  vote  is  in  doubt,  the  Speaker  asks 
those  in  favor  to  stand,  then  those  op- 
posed to  stand.  He  counts  in  each  in- 
stance and  announces  the  result.  If  he 
is  in  doubt,  or  if  demand  is  made  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  quonun.  then — 
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ThirxL  Tellers  are  ordered.    A  Mem-  a  poiiingof  UMrait<iei.u  of  stuyvesant  Tovq 

ber  on  each  side  of  the  qoestlou  is  ap-  •"<*  Prxm  Cooper  vuiage  en  ibtr  qaestio.T  cr 

pointed  as  tellers,  and  they  take  their  «***     *"»  J^H^^  "«^'»  °^  ^^^  P"'* 

places  at  each  side  of  the  center  aisle.  Tn^TII  Kf ISL^^  2^ '"''"/fK^ 

•r»w««.  t»,   r«.»*  -,«iw   »wws.,^K   „«j -  indlcatetl  tbat  mora  ttMn  90  psrcent  of  the 

^^J^  ^°        ^   ^^"f *"  f.2^J"  T.  a  V.  raMMH.  faapr  aeattooous  negoua- 
COUnted.      Those    opposed    do    likewise.  uona  to  explore  peaceful  alternatives  to  war  ' 
The  result  settles  most  questions,  fait  any  we  ar<>  cartaio  ib&t  ta*  pou  nayita  «iii  i^ 
Member,  supported   by  cos  fliUi  of   a  equally  gratuytng  to  yov  and  u>  iht  over- 
quorum,  can  ask  for  a  roll  call.     This  wbeisUac  majoctty  ta  tb«  realdenta  in  tlUs 

privilege  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constltu-  *^**- 

Hqq^  It  la  HMBt  Important  tbat  tba  taislLiug  or 

Fourth^  Roll  cans  Place  eaf±  Member  Jf^.^^'SnSSt  ^^^.  ^^^d^rTt^ 

'^>'^^^\^  PMtlcular  mcMure  in-  l^  ^  bav  •eSTpr—'^rle^;  to  tSbI 

volved.    Each  Member  s  name  is  called,  sisyniiinnii  nvwapaptn  mad  to  the  com- 

and  his  vote  recorded.     RoU  calls  con-  mvaktf  iwiiatw.  Town  and  vtu^a.    v» 

stitute  the  official  voting  reooid  of  the  a^-a  mubkotta^m  co^  of  Vbe  press  ralsMS  and 

Bouse.  A  Munplt  at  tbe  ballot  waad  in  tbe  poll. 

The  results  of  various  votes  when  taken  ^*  wo»ia  very  aujeb  appmcuic  a--iy  rug- 
by a  division.  teUers.  or  ron  calls  are  In-  •*^,?°V7?IJ  ^*T?  ^^^'^^^  circulate  tbe 

dicated    in   parentheses    in    the    record  ^^^rJ^X^^L.^.^^^^1  ^""'''j*  ^l 

.              —..      ..          „            .            .»     .     ^.  oiner  oomments  vou  may  wlan  to  m&ke  and 

above.    The  -yeas"  are  shown  first;  the  ipok  forward  to  bewtag  frcan  you. 

-nays"  last  very  truly  yoori. 

^__^_^_^.^_^__  lCK:H.^ri.  ToETK. 

ExeeuUve  Secrrtmry.  T.  d  V.  Counrfl 

. ,        _     .  ,             ^  I,        V     1  »    «j-               L  f°^  Peaceful  Altemative3. 

Alert  ResideoU  of  New  larii  <  Niaeteeota  

Con^re5Siocal     District     Show     Public  A  sample  pcUing  ol  tenanta  oi  the  Stuy- 

Opm.on     Favors    Coatmuoa.     Nefotia-  aaat  aWe  of  Maa^^  ^owrtTnear-unam- 

tioni  for  World  Peace  mom  vote  favoring  continuous  top-ievei  ne- 

__^__  toiJattnng  aa»mg  all  the  ma;or  power*  to 

••«■•  world  peace,  it  was  announced  tcxlar 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RECS  by  tbe  Town  and  VUb^a  Oauaail  for  Peace- 

ar  ful  AltematlveB  wbicb  cagkdneted   the   poll. 

UillU    ADTUriD  r    k'l  CIN  ^  °'  *  ^°*^  °^  ^•'***  ■**"**  ^^^^^  «"t  5n 

nUil.  AAiriUK  U.  KLXin  25  buildings  In  Stuyveaant  Towr.  at  busy 

or  nw  Totx  shopping  areas  and  in  ptaygrounds  m  the 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  BWMMNTATIVBS  S^^^'*  J^  ^^Z^  ^Sf*,"''-^'''"'  '"^^ 

to    oecure    world    pAee    wttb    23    opposed. 

Satvrdu9.  October  20.  1951  Twenty-thrac  bad  no  agtaOexi 

\M^  trTWTn     11..  Qn^k-...  TW^w»^k.f  ^""   P**"   **^  showed   Bluyvesant   Town 

Mr  m^.    Mr  8peak«.  I  know  Uiat  Unants  opposed  to  rtbitfldlne  of  the  Oer- 

the  Members  of  this  great  House  are  man  and   Tape  near  anaed  forcea— in  each 

aware  of  my  overwhelmiz%  pride  in  the  caae  by  battar  titam  two  and  on«-hadf  to  ant. 

people  of  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  »nd  opportog  the  indueica  of  OognniUBist 

District  of  New  Yori:  because  so  often,  in  China  in_ittseassliMis  psrMtetag  to  far-ea«t- 

the  history  of  this  wonderful  country  of  "'^P*****'^  *^*.T°^  °'  ^^^  ^°  ^''^'" 

ours,  out  of  the  depressed  economy  of  ^^?^  **  ^'"'^  **°  '^*  ^'^  ****^ 
this  area  have  come  the  strength  vi^-'^'^^^^ZJ^  f^Jr""^ y,  nw        .».    ^ 

dsdioation  to  bring  about  much-needed  ,^JZ  To^?  ""  "*'""^"'  '""^  '^' 

refofflss.  _                                                         ^^ 

Ancient  tenements  are  making  way  for      ^o  ^*" —      11^ 

modem  housing  devdofanents :  and  in      nq  op^oa~".^S^'Ji"SZ"'SZ im 

two  of  those  housing  i»o>ects,  built  and 

owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur-  ^f*JgV**J*^.  ^  "building  the  Jap- 

anoe  Ctk  iiBder  New  Yoxk  State  laws,  we  ~*  anua  Meeer 

have  tenants  who  represent  a  cross  sec-      ^^ ^ 

tion  of  Intellectual  opinion  in  the  cotm-      Mo"  Mtokm  ^ m 

try.  more  representative  than  a  college 

faculty  but  certainly  as  high  in  inteili-  "^^  '*"*  believe  that  Communiat  China 

gence  and  information  quotients.  £^  f^-SS2^p.S»iS^^  "*"''"" 

This  group  is.  as  a  whole,  aggressively  Z^            -»««"  i«»Mc>iiar 

contemporary   in  attitudes   of  tibooght      kT~""'' no 

and  in  the  physiesa  aids  to  meawiing  Ho"^taton     ZT                                   «b 

those  attitudes.  " 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  recent  letter  from  ^'?'?f^  f°'  'T*^^  ''^^  ^"^  to  the  ac- 

Mr    Michael  Tobin.  7  Stuyvesant  Oval.  SSUS^m^,' v*n  ^'"''f' ""  '?'  ^T^^ 

executive  secreb^rv    T    A  V    Pounril  ff>r  Altematlvea.  made  up  of  tenant  of  Stuy- 

execuuve  secreiary,  i.  «.  v    council  lor  veaaat  rawn  and  Peter  Cooper  village,  the 

Peaceful    Altemauves.    presenting    me  pgii  «tttaatf  tetest    scienuac    meibods    of 

with  the  results  of  a  poll  in  Stuyvesant  siMdHui.'    public    opinica.    Tcn;nta     were 

Town  and  Peter  Cooper  Village  on  four  pallid  m  25  of  the  project  s  ss  buiiciiags,  on 

important   topics.      Since   his  communi-  alternating  floors,  sifter  having  beer,  adviaed 

catten  speaks  for  itself.  I  am  Jw^rMng  his  ^  advance  that  a  poU-iaier  would  visit  them. 

letter  and  aeeoimmnylng  rrlran  in  the  _I^  *^'^  shopping  ceniers  and  aii  piay- 

RrcotD  under  leave.  STfJ"  Jt^lJ^''"'''^   stuyv.>sant  Town 

~-.                    X  ii  w*f»    aiso    coverea. 

The  matter  .Ol.o^-  ^^^    tenants    cf    St'.yvesant    Town    took 

Mt  Dkae  CoNQHxasMAii     1  am  taking  the  part  In   planning   and   coudurting  tbo   polL 

liberty  of  writUig  tc  you  and  to  oCbar  lead-  Spoiasars  and  supervisors  were  foi»  proml- 

er«  in  thia  ccmmunity  oq  a  matter  which  nent  resident*   of   the   c<anmunltT.  Indtid- 

la  uppermost  In  all  our  minds  today  ixtg:  Di     Sol  Nlchtem    Dr    Leona.T-'d  Riiten- 

Aa  yott  no  doubt  know   th?  T  a  V.  Covincil  berg.  Dr.  Harry  Swartz,  and  Mr.  Norman  SCU- 

for  fttteefoi  Alternativtrs  iiixs  Just  rmM  it  wind  der. 
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Roiir  Valley  of  AattncM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAiTT^Ajro 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Octolx^r  20.  19S1 

Mr,  OCONOR  Mr.  President.  beUev- 
isig  that  it  aema  a  deflniu*  purpose  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  people  the 
Indoslrial  miracks  that  hare  been 
aehlc¥e<t  in  various  areas  off  the  country. 
I  ask  inclusion  in  the  CoNcacssicNAL 
Reccro  of  an  address  by  OoL  Roy  B. 
White,  presictent  oi  the  BalttBiore  k 
Ohio  Railroad,  recently  extolfing  the 
importance  of  the  Ohio  Rlrer  Valley, 
which  lie  termed  "the  Ruiir  Valley  of 
America." 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Simpson,  his  bcmor  the  mafor.  and 
ganUcmen.  I  am  pleas«<l  to  extend  to  all  of 
you  and  to  thaw  w1m>  ooold  not  be  with  us 
ttM  tiMlliifi  aod  good  wtehee  ot  our  board 
<d  tfmctora  aad  oar  oOcUI  family. 

Qaly  a  few  yean  ago  I  delivered  a  ipeech 
here  in  Huntington  and  tried  to  emphasize 
tbm  Importance  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  I 
do  not  believe  I  falied.  but  this  erentng  I 
will  try  to  cause  you  to  have  a  greater  ap- 
pwctotlon  of  It,  and  I  am  ptoaaed  to  have 
this  o|)pattiiiiity  to  do  so. 

I  will  cndeamr  to  convey  my  thoughts 
eoBMmlng  tha  Importazkce  of  this  mighty 
"Ruhr  Valley  of  Amartca."  and.  knowing  the 
haad  can  absorb  only  as  much  as  the  seat 
can  endure  I  will  be  brief  and  not  burden 
you  vith  endless  sUtlstlcs.  facts,  and  figures. 
I  do  hope  I  can  picture  my  thoughts  in 
words  which  will  leave  no  doubt  In  your 
ailadti  ••  to  my  intent  and  purpose.  This  is 
not  always  easy  to  do.  As  an  example,  re- 
cently the  teachers  at  one  of  our  schools 
were  interviewing  parents  entering  children. 
One  young  lady  teacher  was  quite  startled 
to  have  an  attractive  young  man  say  to  her. 
"I  am  the  father  of  the  twins  you  are  going 
to  have  this  year." 

Sometimes  words  seem  to  have  many 
meanings,  but  we  want  our  presence  in 
Huntington  this  evening  to  Indicate  the  high 
rsgard  in  which  we  hold  this  community 
and  its  businessmen.  Since  I  last  addressed 
you  here  we  flm  demonstrated  our  confi- 
dence In  the  importance  c*  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  and  its  unlimited  potentialities  as  a 
great  industrial  area  by  the  expenditure  of 
approximately  S2.000.000  for  our  new  bridge 
over  the  Great  Kanawha.  Since  that  time 
great  developments  have  proven  our  confi- 
dence was  well  founded,  and  we  have  con- 
tributed in  many  other  ways. 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  helped  us  to 
dedicate  that  new  bridge  We  saw  in  its 
use  an  insurance  of  a  north  and  south  rail- 
road for  your  city  and  a  direct  iinlt  between 
the  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  industrial 
areas  bordering  them,  including  the  great 
Pittsburgh  steel  district  on  the  one  hand. 
and  the  great  market  areas  to  the  south  oil 
the  other. 

Tou  and  I  csn  look  buck  but  a  f.ew  years 
to  a  time  when  this  territory  along  the  Ohio 
was  Just  a  green,  peaceful  valley  and  not 
the  thriving,  humming,  industrial  region  it 
Is  today. 

Yes.  In  about  10  short  years,  we  have  seen 
the  sleepy  valley  of  the  Ohio  become  the 
humming  "Ruhr  Valley  of  America  "  The 
pioneer,  i  suppose,  was  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass     Co  8     Columbia     chemical     division. 


Thase  astute  and  far-sighted  pioneers  were 
■atirtWrt  ihat  there  were  practically  inex- 
haustible v«iiu  of  rock  salt  a  mile  under- 
ground in  the  territory  where  their  Immense 
plant  is  now  located.  That  great  plant  is 
now  operating  aa  the  Columbia-Southern 
CtMmleal  Corp— a  Pltuburgh  Plate  Olaaa 
•awdlary.  These  techrUcal  and  smart  gen- 
tlemen lUUSMd  ttMt  plant  site  from  the 
treasure  tkkldan  bKieath  the  earth.  They 
calted  the  site  "Natrium."  which  means 
"so^iium"— that  commodity  which  we.  ot 
limited  education,  call  "salt." 

I^mai  that  start  in  1940.  development  has 
progressed  rapidly— and  especially  so  in  the 
last  few  years. 

The  list  of  great  compuinies  located  in  this 
territory  reads  like  a  blue  book  of  American 
industry.  You  know  these  names  as  well  as 
I  do.  but  I  am  going  to  review  them  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  thrill  it  provides 
m  realising  that  their  very  being,  their 
growth,  their  expansion,  their  vital  part  In 
our  way  of  living  U  a  testimonial  to  our  way 
of  Jife,  our  own  system  of  free  enterprise. 

do,  let's  see  what  American  businessmen, 
under  the  old  banner  of  freedom  and  free 
enterprise,  have  done  as  we  move  along  the 
WdBt  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 

After  leaving  Wheeling  we  glide  p&st  the 
Pltirsburgh  Plate  Glass  Go's  plant  at  Na- 
trium, and  Its  neighbor,  Glyco  Products  Co.; 
the  Co.ico  division  of  American  Cyanamid  Co. 
at  WUlow  Island:  and  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Netnours  Co.  at  Washington.  That  could  be 
en<)ugh  to  revolutionize  one  side  of  any  river, 
but  there  are  more:  The  Vanadium  Corp.  of 
America  and  the  Central  Coal  Co.  at  Gra- 
ham. The  former  West  Virginia  Ordnance 
Works  at  York,  which  served  Its  own  vital 
purpose,  will  now  provide  the  site  for  two 
other  large  industries — ^the  proposed  gun- 
tube  plant  of  the  Army  and  the  Industrial 
Rayon  Corp.  And  then  jTost  below  Point 
Pleasant  Is  the  site  of  the  projected  Celanese 
Corp.  plant. 

1  could  mention  many  more,  including 
some  new  ones  which  I  am  not  privileged  to 
mention  by  name — new  plants  making  great 
Investments  on  the  West  Virginia  side. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  toward 
Z^jhesvUle.  Is  also  an  array  of  industrial 
might.  There  U  the  great  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Corp.'s  Riverview  project  Just 
below  Marietta.  Thetr  bakelite  and  electro- 
meuillurgical  divisions  are  now  in  partial 
operation.  Also,  Just  above  Marietta  is  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  plastic  plant. 

But  not  ail  the  money  is  spent  on  new 
plants.  Some  of  the  veterans  must  keep 
modernizing,  changiiig.  and  expanding.  The 
Libbey-Owens-Pord  Glass  Co.,  the  Ames- 
BaJdwin-Wyomlng  Co.,  and  the  Corning 
GI48S  Works  at  Parkersburg;  the  Marietta 
Manufacturing  Co.  at  Baden;  the  Wheeling 
St^l  Corp.  and  Louis  Marx  &  Co.  at  Wheel- 
ing; and  the  Triangle  Conduit  Co.  at  Glen- 
dale,  all  have  made  or  planned  Important 
exi^ndltures  In  expanding  facilities  which 
long  have  been  In  production. 

^ut  you  can't  have  hustling,  thriving  in- 
duatrles  without  a  source  of  constant  power, 
for  the  American  power  plant  is  the  heart  oi 
American  Industry.  Therefore,  I  pay  Just 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  power  companies 
in  creating  this  great  beehive  of  activity.  I 
mention  the  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.. 
wltsh  its  several  plants— the  Philip  Sporn,  at 
O.'-^am;  the  Philo  plant,  at  Phllo;  the 
Mubklgum.  at  Relief;  and  lt«  supporting 
Kahawha  River  plant,  at  Glasgow;  also  the 
Monongahela  Power  Co.,  with  divisions  at 
Willow  Island  and  RlvesvUle. 

I  have  said  I  will  not  burden  you  with 
statistics— but  may  I  quote  Just  a  few  star- 
tling figures.  These  power  plants  I  have 
Jum  mentioned  represent  an  Investment, 
roughly,  of  $335,000,000.  To  this  you  can 
then  add,  with  some  degree  of  acctiracy.  an- 
other S439, 000,000  already  spent  and  In  plan- 


ttlng  for  the  plants  I  have  named  and  hat  • 
iSDt  aaossd.  This  is  a  total  of  more  than 
fbSOJBMMO.  I  have  no  personal  way 
lOiowlng  Just  what  a  stack  of  dollars  that 
i| — but  It  U  a  stack  all  right,  and  there  is 
lio  mistake  about  it — and  this  has  all  t>een 
<S>ne  right  in  this  valley  in  less  than  a  decad4. 
'  These  industrialists  are  wise  men:  men  df 
proven  business  Judgment  and  they  do  nd( 
spend  that  kind  of  money  without  reaso^. 
I|nportant  Industries  of  the  Nation  are  looki- 
l^g  to  this  area  with  every  good  reasod- 
"fhey  Icnow.  as  we  do,  that  in  this  trlangUe 
^hich  nature  has  so  generotiiply  endowed.  (^ 
l|e  found  thoee  things  which  are  so  vital  tp 
lAlOCSSSful  Industrial  ventup^.  Here  we  bavie 
tp*  economic  atmosphere'and  the  conditions 
essential  to  profitable  production.  Here  t|i 
tills  valley  are  all  of  thoee  Industrial  essen^ 
tials.  coal,  ruitural  gas.  good  atul  plentiful 
water,  thick  veins  of  rock  salt,  lakes  of  salt 
tarlne,  and  an  abundance  of  electric  power 
With  coal  as  Its  creator.  T 

There  Is  one  other  vital  element  presenjt 
ill  this  territory — an  element  not  provided 
l|y  the  generous  hand  of  nature,  but  by  thi 
p|loneerlng  spirit  of  Americans  like  yotu- 
B^Ives — transportation.  An  adequate  systeiii 
of  steel  rails,  which  also  provide  the  bulk  qf 
the   essential   transportation   of  the   Natlod, 

d  without  It  our  industries  cannot  survlvi. 
is  also  provided  with  sufflclent  highway 

d  water  transportation  to  abundantly  sup^ 

y  ickdustrisl  needs  and  afford  ample  pro- 

ctloh  so  necessary  to  encourage  contlnuett 
itidustrial  growth.  | 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  c^ 
afervlng  these  fine  new  plants.  We're  glad 
to  know  that  they,  along  with  us.  have  greajt 
donfidence  in  the  future  of  this  part  of  t 
dountry.  Palth  in  the  future  of  America 
ap  clearly  demonstrated  when  industry 
»ests  such  amounts  of  money  in  construct 
aind  equipping  such  modem  plants  as  th 
I  feel  sure  you  all  Join  In  this  confiden 
^d  faith. 

As  you  listen  to  me  tell  you  of  the  grei 
possibilities  of  this  area,  I  hope  you  get  t: 
idea  that   I'm  a   pretty  good  salesman   f 

rur  valley.  WeU,  I  am.  In  fact.  I  feel  th^ 
&  O.  people  are  your  top  salesmen.  It  is 
our  own  benefit  to  be  so,  and  it  Is  oia* 
business  to  be  so — and  besides,  the  better 
Off  you  are,  the  better  off  we  are  bound  to  b#. 
Acting  as  liaison  between  Industry  and 
mia  region  of  present  and  potential  Indua- 
trtal  greatness  is  a  long,  tedious  process,  "nfe 
«ed  planted  today  ipay  not  bear  fruit  fcr 
*veral  years.  But  experience  has  demons 
atrated  that  when  some  of  our  rlngleadei* 
4ave  shown  their  faith  in  a  particular  Indu^- 
ta-lal  region,  and  have  backed  that  faith  with 

Suite  substantial  investments,  others  folio 
ae  lead.    That  is  happening  today  in  th 
area. 

But  we  don't  oversell.  We  don't  have 
We  are  very  realistic  in  our  contacts  with  t 
«Kecutives  of  Industry.  We  tell  all  who  will 
listen  about  this  area  by  word  of  mouth  anfl 
qy  advertisements  In  national  magazine^. 
We  have  something  to  sell  many  of  thoae 
eaecutives — and  we  beUeve  we  know  5.000  df 
i^em,  through  one  means  or  another.  Day 
Ih  and  day  out  we  tell  our  story  of  the  a*- 
TOntages  of  this  mighty  valley;  day  in  and 
day  out  we  keep  trying  to  put  more  and  mone 
iJlants  In  the  valley  and  on  the  B.  &  O..  and 
thus  add  more  payrolls  in  the  communltl* 
Wblch  we  serve  and  add  to  the  trafflc  we  haul 
I  want  you  also  to  know  that  this  year  new 
industries  are  being  established  and  existing 
industries  are  being  expanded  quite  generally 
a^•er  our  system.  Nationally,  Industry  is  e». 
pending   this   year   at   the  sizable   rate   <g 

about  »a3 .000,000.000.  T 

Our  representatives  In  this  territory,  in  wd- 
dltlon  to  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  con>- 
^unlty.  are  also  active  salesmen  for  this  area. 
F  lease  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  corn, 
s  dwation  you  have  shown  them.  1 
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We  work  in  dose  hMrmonj  with  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Its  towns.  iU  cities, 
and  Its  industrlss.  We  think  It  Is  important 
for  lu  to  do  so.  and  we  t>elleve  it  is  important 
to  West  Virginia  that  we  do  so.  We  have  &11 
grown  up  together,  and  we  will  continue  to 
go  forward  together. 

There  are  ooany  questions  troubling  those 
of  us  in  tran^MTtatlon  under  today's  con- 
ditions. I  could  make  another  talk  on  this 
subject  Uone.    I  shall  not  do  so. 

Someone  has  said :  "Time  is  but  the  stream 
I  go  a-flsblng  In."  I  hope  your  time  this 
evening  has  given  you  as  much  pleasure  as 
this  occasion  has  given  me.  I  leave  this 
thought  with  yoo— What  the  future  holds. 
no  man  knows.  But  with  America's  great 
productive  capacity  sttll  growing,  with  our 
Nation  untotjched  to  any  important  degree 
by  World  War  n.  with  more  and  more  mod- 
em weapons,  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  men 
in  uniform  and  our  people,  we  still  have 
great  conlVlence. 


SkooJd  Basineti  Week  Censor  the 
CeatorsT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


m  THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNTTSD  STA 
Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  ConaassKxs  kl 
Rkcoro  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  David  Heath,  attorney  at  law, 
of  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  Elliott  V.  Bell,  ed- 
itor and  publisher  of  Business  Week,  with 
reference  to  the  question.  Should  ftusi^ 
neas  Week  eensor  the  censors? 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  matter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed, 

as  follows: 

OcTOua  ».  1961. 

Oaaa  Mft.  Bbll:  If  it  to  the  poUqr  o<  your 
publication  to  feret  out  the  newest  and 
latast  tschnlques  of  those  who  are  manu- 
facttirlng  equipment  for  ovnr  armed  services 
and  direct  the  attention  of  our  enemies  to 
them.  70U  may  have  been  unusually  sue- 
eesBhil  of  late. 

Tar  example.  In  Business  Week  for  Sep- 
tember 33,  1951.  beginning  on  page  78,  yoa 
have  an  article  that  pmports  to  reveal  th* 
newast  scd  latest  techniqiie  fcr  mairafac- 
turlng  napalni.  You  give  the  nante  and 
location  of  the  manufact\arer.  the  mimtbly 
capacity,  slae  of  reserve  tanks,  slae  of  mix- 
ing tanks,  the  fact  that  steam  pipes  arcund 
the  sides  of  the  mixing  tank  keep  it  at  the 
right  temperature,  the  length  of  time  a 
batch  Is  mixed,  that  it  Is  mixed  mechan- 
ically throu^  metered  pipe,  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  dried,  etc.  There  are 
ntimerous  lIlustratlonR,  including  the  inte- 
rior of  the  drier  with  Its  spirals  used  to 
elevate  the  napalm  and  spill  it  out  through 
the  bested  air. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  ytnirself,  *t3ftn  this 
article  direct  the  attention  of  the  Oommu- 
nlsts  to  techniques  that  they  are  not  already 
xata^y  If  so.  "Doss  it  thereby  enhance  the 
Ukrtlhood  that  Amerlean  twys  may  be  fried 
with  T>^p^»w>  jwoduced  from  a  Soviet  factory 
copied  after  this  one?" 

In  Business  Week  for  September  29.  1951. 
OD  page  70  you  have  an  lUoatiaSed  article 
cum—iiliH.  a  new  device  for  ■ssKlBg  14  tur- 
bine MMss  St  one  tlaw.  Ton  give  the  name 
of  the  maaaCaeturcr,    That  the 


importance  of  this  device  militarily  is  not 
lost  on  you  Is  indicated  Ln  your  &r«t  sen- 
tence in  this  article:  "Turbine  blades  are 
among  the  biggsst  bottlenecks  In  making 
aircraft  >et  eziglnes." 

]<r.  Bell.  I  do  not  wlsk  to  impugn  your 
mothres  or  call  into  question  your  patriot- 
isas  in  any  way.  Imt  I  do  feel  that  you  hsvant 
been  **»*»""£  Tou  most  know  that  a  re- 
porter backed  toy  the  prestlgs  of  your  or- 
ganisation will  tM  aMdc  privy  to  prodtxtlon 
techniques  that  wo«dd  be  denied  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Soviet  ■mhsssy  If  he 
were  to  ask  for  them. 

It  nuiy  be  that  there  are  technical  mafa- 
sloas  that  have  already  gone  into  these  par- 
tlcolar  tteoBs  in  far  greater  dstafL  U  so.  tt 
raises  the  question  ai  how  on  the  osie  hand 
we  can  have  the  priceless  advantages  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  Interchan^s  of  Ideas, 
which  promote  further  tectxnological  prog- 
ress.  and  at  tlie  same  time  keep  from  show- 
ing the  Russians  all  our  latest  Invcntloaa. 
Perhaps  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  la  the 
■ss  eg  tiM  end  product,  ror  emainpie.  an 
tanprovenMBt  in  drying  wood  woOld  be  ■nne- 
thing  to  numerous  organizations,  and  the 
end  product  would  not  be  military.  Where- 
as, an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  ot 
«*f^-'  and  of  Jet-engine  btedas  ean  be  of 
tntsewt  to  only  a  handful  a< 
who  are  manufacturing  oidy 
of  war.  In  the  latter  Instance  tt  would 
that  the  public  interest  Is  not  served  by  gen- 
eral publication  of  the  information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David 


Dkab  IflL  Bkstb:  Your  letter  raisss  the 
critical  quceUon  of  security  of  information. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  President  Truman 
has  just  declared  that  96  percent  of  the  se- 
curity information  erf  the  United  States  al- 
ready has  been  published  by . 

comes  this  ehaaee  to  review  the  facts  oon- 
cemlng  the  two  articles  you  critldse  and  to 
state  its  view  on  the  broader,  general  prob- 
lem. 

With  respsct  to  the  article  in  the  Septem- 
!  on  the  latsat  technique  for  man- 
pahn.  tbssa  ars  the  facta: 

Prkr  to  tbe  releass  of  this  information  by 
Fhto  Corp..  of  CkBTtamnA.  Ohio,  the  dev^oper 
of  the  teclinique,  !t  vras  cleared  by  that  c(»a- 
pany  through  Army  Ordnance.  All  the  facts 
in  Buslnees  Week's  article  were  vrlthin  the 
bounds  of  security  as  defined  by  the  military. 

With  reelect  to  the  article  on  making  tor- 
these  are  the  facts:  A.  ▼.  Roe 
Ltd..  and  Blodem  Tool  Works.  Ltd.. 
which  devalopad  this  new  inarblns.  daared 
the  dtocloeare  of  tt  vrlth  the  Royal  CanadUn 
Air  Force.  In  this  ease.  also,  there  vras  full 
compliance  with  mihtary  security. 

In  both  these  instances  Business  Week  was 
reporting  undaastfled  matertaL  But.  why. 
as  your  leuer  inqutrss.  did  Business  Week 
not  censor  the  caueors?  That  is  the  same 
question  the  President  raised  last  etek. 

The  first  answer  to  that  is  obvious:  Tou 
can*t  have  a  voluntary  military  censorship. 
Only  ooeapetent  military  suthortty  can  Judge 
what  must  not  be  made  poUle  knofwledge. 
But  the  oth«  answer  is  that  Business  Week 
regards  the  dISBSeadbBatlOB  of  tsebnlcal  in- 
formation tbat  has  been  riwarBrt  tbrough  the 
military  m  a  vital  part  of  its  task.  It  is 
a  transmitter  in  the  inter eote  system  of 
American  Industry  We  need,  and  need  fast, 
better,  cheaper,  speedier  ways  at  making  war 
materiel.  Supptesskm  d  this  sort  of  in- 
formation would  merely  slow  down  the  rate 
St  which  new  processes  can  !»  adopted  to 
get  arms  to  the  defenders  of  the  free  world. 

Palling  to  get  this  information  out  would 
be  giving  Stalin  &  Co.  more  help  than  his 
spies  can  get  him  from  these  pulilished  ac- 
count*. 


Pur  example,  after  the  publication  In  Busi- 
ness  Week  of  the  article  on  napalm,  an  cffi- 
cer  of  the  Chemical  Procurement  Division  ot 
Army  Ordnsnce  told  Ferro  Corp  that  he  was 
higixiy  pleased  thst  the  rtory  appeared.  Be 
hoped  that  other  manufacturers  of  napalm 
would  be  Induced  ic  use  thi£  cheaper  and 
speedier  meihcxl  that  Perro  had  developed. 

Tbe  turbine  btad.-  ca<«  proMdes  turtber 
support  for  Business  Week  s  policy.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Canbdl&n  method  got  the  infor- 
mation to  American  manufacturers  faster 
than  any  routing  as  classified  information 
tbrou^  military  channels  would  have  done. 
Also,  n  made  the  facts  avalliiblc  to  any  de- 
fense ccntractOT-  who  cnleht  be  ».ble  to  adapt 
tbe  method  to  operations  unrelated  to  jiet 
engines. 

Buslnees  Week  supports  a  policy  of  en- 
lightened eeneotahip  of  niilitary  infonna- 
tlon.  It  will  scrupulously  abide  by  the  rules 
at  the  game.  It  wiU  publish  no  classified 
matCKlal.  but  it  will  continue  to  di&seminatc 
otSier  Information  that  can  step  up  the 
tempo  of  oi  r  economic  nwbilieatlon. 
Yours  slnecrtiy, 

Eluott  V  Bsxx. 


''One  of  ti>e  WorlcTs  Leaifiaf  Authoritiet 
oB  the  Far  East  Coaiict  Declares  *Tbc 
United  States  Air  Force  Has  Raised  tbe 
Government  in  Moscow  on  tke  Twni 
Horns  of  a  DtJcnuna,'  Wkkh,  if  Pr«^ 
trhf  Exploited,  Could  Create  as  Ir«B 
Cartain  Between  Russia  and  China  a>d 
Separate  Those  Consmumist  Go^cnH 
Bents'* — John  Dsrid  Grifta,  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Enqwrer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
,  or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'TVES 
Saturday,  October  20,  19St 

Mr.  BOYKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes 

of  the  world  are  upon  the  first  session  of 
the  Bghty-second  Congress  now  com- 
pleting  its  woric  before  adjourning.  The 
thought  of  all  people  m  tlie  country  is 
upon  Korea 

Wondering  il  and  when  the  j>eace  t&Ikx 
win  be  concluded,  they  are  speculatiiag 
on  whether  or  not  our  boys  will  have  to 
face  another  winter  of  bloody  war  m  the 
subzero  temperatures  in  the  hilis  and 
Tnllej-s  of  Kor^a 

The  long  battles  raging — the  castial- 
ties  now  talcing  place — in  the  iron  tri- 
angle and  on  Heartbreak  Ridge  are  daily 
causing  heartaches  everj-vi  here  in  Anker- 
ica. 

For  these  reaK>ns  all  are  praying  for 
even  a  glimmer  cf  hope  and  for  over- 
whelming victory  over  the  aggressors— a 
victorj'  that  will  bring  an  end  to  ag- 
gressive warfare  for  all  time. 

Mr  Spealter.  I  have  just  come  upon  a 
wonderfully  clear  and  altcneeiher  pro- 
vocative interview,  written  by  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  the  pres- 
ent-day conflict  in  Korea.  In  this  inter- 
view, William  Courtenay  of  the  Kemley 
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Ne-A  f  ri%::.:.d— after  a  50  000- 

m..-  ■  Amer-.c.ir.  a'.rp-^-v'^r — em- 

ph^  - 1  .   ;    ;:    '..■^r.  t;.-w   :;    - ..     ;:  «    work 
of  Uie  Unibed  StAt«  A:r  F   ::t    ;.  at  had 
the  Chinese   Re<i.>>    i^   seek   the 
foOamiag    their    tremendous 
in  the  aprir  :   ~  >n:ip&igB5  of  April 
•ad  May. 
Mr.  Courteiuiy  then  went  on  to  say: 

TiMlMt  thing  \hm  ItillMiM  rt—lii  !u  WW  !• 
thm  dactruetlon  at  tbm  tadOBtilM  of  liui- 
dkurta  foUovtng  tbe  km  of  ttoe  Horth  Ko- 
rvftn  Sxtdiiiitnal  oeatan.  Th*  Unltad  States 
strategic  Atr  Part*  artfwd  tbe  l»tt«r  m  tbm 
test  100  Oajm  of  tbt  eoafllBt.  Tte  **"—* — 
art  dtpendtat  upon  tte  fomar  (or  ttoctr  own 
toltikl-up  in  tbe  Ftf  SMt. 

ICr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues  on  both  ends  of  the  Capitol  may 
have  the  oppcrtxmity  of  learning  of  the 
oteervatlons  tnade  by  Mr.  William  Cour- 
traay  so  that  they  may  have  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  problem,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  remailES  this  interview 
with  John  David  OrlfBn.  editor  of  the 
New  York  Enquirer,  which  rtadi  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ix  THi  Fut  Etmx  AM  AT  HoMC — A  50.00O-MZLS 

Scxvrr  or  AmuDur  An  Poms 

(By  jQtm  DBTid  OrUBn.  editor  of  tbe  New 

Totk  iDqulzer) 

Tbe  laek  thins  tiie  Buastiuis  desire  to  sea 
li  tbe  destroetkn  of  tb^ir  industrisl  centers 
in  Manchuns  fallowing  tbe  Iocs  ot  tbe  Nortb 
Korean  ItMlustrtes."  stated  WUUam  Courte- 
r.  O.  B  C  M.  IC  of  tbe  LondoD  Sunday 
tiie  Daily  Or^pfalc,  and  tba  rwnHfij 
aawapapers  at  Waigknui.  iqwd  bis  anrirai 
frotn  WaablngtoD  at  IdlewUd  airport  yMtcr- 
day. 

Courtenay.  wbo  bas  Just  eoopleted  a  50,- 
OOO-jnUe  tottf  at  United  States  Air  Force. 
Mavy.  and  Army  Installatloni  througlwut 
iha  eountry.  ia  one  of  tbe  world's  leading 
•atborittss  on  tbe  prseeat-day  oonlUct  In 
thaPkr  Bsst. 

Hpwlrtng  of  tbe  rsmpalgn  in  Korea,  he 
stuiiatJd  tbat  tbe  work  of  tbe  United  States 
Air  Force  bad  largely  cavised  tbe  Cblnese 
Beds  to  seek  tbe  srmutlce  at  tbe  close  ot  last 
June  fOUowiag  tbeir  tremaodoos  lossss  in 
tba  aprlBg  raiapatgrw  of  April  and  May. 

BArrLsmuis  notaTiB 

•TTbe  power  of  tlie  United  States  Air  Force. 
eombtned  wttb  tbat  of  tbe  Royal  Australian 
JUt  Force  and  South  Africa  Air  Force  scfuad- 
rons  assigned  to  tbe  Uziltcd  Matioos  forces 
in  Korea,  stepped  Into  tbat  10-miie  gap. 
caused  In  tbe  first  thrust  at  tbe  Imjun  River, 
and  effectively  isolated  tbe  battlefields  to 
•odi  an  extent  tbat  tbe  Cblnese  Infantry 
soffsred  •normoQs  losses — losses  that  they 
win  be  unwining  to  face  again." 

The  Bnttsb  writer  takes  tibe  new  tluit  the 
United  States  Air  Faroe  bas  raised  the  Com- 
munist government  at  Moseow  oc  tbe  twin 
boms  of  s  dilemma,  one  which,  if  properly 
exploited  by  the  American  and  British  au- 
thoritie«  could  create  sn  Iron  curtain  be- 
tween ausata  and  China  and,  st  the  same 
time,  sapanrta  thaas  Omwuniit  gorem- 
ments. 

"The  last  thing  the  Russians  desire  tc 
see."  he  observed.  "Is  the  destruction  of  the 
Indtwtries  of  Manchuria  following  tiis  loss 
of  North  Korean  Indiwtrlal  centei-c.  Tbe 
United  States  Strategic  Air  Force  llattetMd 
the  latter  tn  the  first  100  days  of  tbe  oon- 
nici  The  Ruiisians  are  Inpendaiil  upox  tiie 
former  for  their  own  build-tip  in  ttie  Far 
East  ■' 

CHAixjorox  TO  sorxrr 

"But  ■  be  continued,  if  they  were  able  to 
bring  their  air  uxUta  to  tlie  battle  line  and 


aid  the  Chinese  armies,  the  latter  might  still 
win  a  military  rictory,  since  their  infantry 
Is  4  to  1  OTsr  tbat  of  the  United  Nations. 

"If  tbey  commence  bombing  the  U.  N. 
lafantry  and  aid  the  Chinese  armies,  they 
wiU  tuTlte  certain  destruction  of  Man- 
rburian  airfields,  Indttstrtea,  and  commiml- 
catloaa.  since,  in  such  conditions,  the  U.  N. 
foroaa  would  no  longer  possess  that  luxury 
of  dkolea  which  they  enjoy  today. 

''Since  the  Ctilnese  cannot  win  the  war 
without  this  air  aid.  the  Russians  must 
dtfaar  ptOThie  it.  and  risk  the  destruction 
of  tiia  tndustrtas  of  Manchuria  by  the  United 
States  Strategic  Atr  Farces,  or  deny  it  to  their 
Cocnmunlst  allies  because  the  protection  of 
tba  Manchurlan  Industries  Is  a  greater  Rus- 
Blaa  Interest  than  helping  the  Chinese 
armies  whom  they  coaxed  on  into  the  Korean 
coolUct  with  the  promise  of  full  air  support. 

"BT  aooK  oa  caooK " 

"TiUs."  Courtenay  continued.  "Ts  their 
dUenuna  and  in  time  the  Clilnese  will  realise 
they  hare  been  left  on  tbe  receiving  end  of 
fire  power  from  the  United  Stataa  Air  Force 
for  18  months  with  no  air  protaetlon  from 
Ruana.  while  the  United  Nations  line  baa 
ncT^  known  an  air  raid." 

Courtenay  warned  that  the  Communists 
are  determined  to  secwe  control  of  Korea  by 
book  or  crook,  tbat  there  has  not  been  a 
change  of  heart  but  only  a  change  of  tactics 
tiecause  they  have  failed  to  sectire  a  military 
decision. 

"The  greatest  danger,"  he  professes,  "will 
rise  after  the  'cease  fire."  There  will  be  pres- 
sure to  'bring  the  boys  home.' 

"It  must  be  resisted."  he  said,  "and  we 
must  hold  a  firm  line  for  qtiite  some  time  to 
come  until  North  and  South  Korea  are 
united  and  protected.  The  Communists  plan 
to  urge  tis  to  withdraw,  a^  they  demanded 
at  the  first  armistice  talk  on  July  10.  Their 
ptirpose  In  baring  us  withdraw  is  so  that 
tbey  can  Infiltrate  Into  the  south  and  take 
It  from  within — a  popular  Communist  pro- 
cedure." 

Oourteruty  leaves  for  England  on  Tuesday 
to  give  a  first  hand  report  to  the  British 
people,  as  well  as  governmental  leaders,  on 
the  striking  power  of  the  United  States  Atr 
Force  and  other  American  units  in  the  Far 
Bast. 


CoDfation  Harts  Fortieth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CAuroRNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
Thursday,  October  18.  1351.  This  edi- 
torial quite  appropriately  states  the 
morale  problem  in  California's  Fortieth 
Division.    The  editorial  follows: 

CownrsioN  Hurts  FoarirrH 
Confiuion    in    the   Pentagon    seriously    is 
Impairing    the    morale    of    California    boys 
serving  In  this  State's  Fwtleth  Division  In 
Japan. 

Letters  from  both  ofBcers  and  enlisted  men 
indicate  that  the  lack  of  clarity  In  determin- 
ing tba  status  of  tiiaaa  MatlasuU  Guard  men 
has  tbraatenad  tba  uarianey  of  California's 
clTillan  soldiars. 

During  tbe  last  few  weeks,  there  have  been 
numerous  statements  by  general  officers  tlxat 


these  men  would  or  would  not  be  sent  tt) 
^orea.  Oi.e  d^y  tbey  are  hinted  to  be  Korei  i 
bimnd.  The  next  day  a  statement  is  issued 
St  lylng  they  are  to  remain  in  Japan  to  guar< 


1 


•  icurlty  there 

Perhaps  there  is  good  reason  for  sllenc^ 
aa   to    the   combat   use   planned   for   thes^ 
tfoops.     Guardsmen   could   understand   th 
sacurlty   value   of   silence   far    better    tha: 
cpnstantly  conflicting  statements  as  to  thel 
status.    The  confusion  has  a  bad  effect  a' 
ime  as   well   as  Ir   Japan.     It  affects  tho 
>tlonal    status    of    famlUea    tlutxighou ; 
them  California. 
'Loudest   complaint   from   the   guardsmen, 
b>>wever.  comes  from  conflicting  statement  i 
atid  policies  regarding  their  return  to  civil  • 
lin  life. 

I  "Our  officer  morale,  as  you  can  Imagine , 
14  at  rock   bottom,"  one  gtiardsman   writes 
"We'd  like  to  know  Just  what  we  can  ex 
pfcct   our   tola's   of   duty   to   be — barring   i 
ffill-scale  war.     Are  we  In  for  17.  21,  or  24 
laonths?"  I 

General  Marshall  Is  reported  to  hare  told 
the  guard  officers  they  are  in  for  17  months[ 
I^anklng  officers  claim  the  term  of  service 
f0r  both  enlisted  men  and  officers  Is  34 
nlonths.  Some  reports  from  the  Department 
of  E>efense  give  the  Callfornlans  Indlcatioi 
tlieir  term  is  21  months. 

If  policy  has  been  made,  it  has  not 
<4arlfled  for  the  men  Involved. 
,  Natiurally  all  of  the  guardsmen  would  I 
get  home  as  soon  as  possible.      They  ban 
en  embittered  by  seeing  some  services  dls4 
;e  faster  than  others  and  by  finding  eveii 
la  their  own  ranks  nhat  some  will  get  out 
earlier  than  their  buddies.  I 

,  These  are  civilians  sacrificing  to  serve  tbel^ 
c<)untry.  The  very  least  that  can  be  don4 
f^r  them  Is  for  the  Department  of  Defensa 
t^  clarify  their  status.  A  halt  should  b4 
called  to  this  barrage  of  conflicting  state* 
taents. 


J 


Joint  Accoaoting   Improvement   Prograa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  i 

OF  I 

HON.  CLARENCF  CANNON 

or  MISSOtTBI  I 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 
Saturday,  October  20, 1951 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ^^ 
c^rdance  with  permission  heretofore 
granted  I  am  submitting  herewith  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  myself  and  the 
Oomptroller  General: 

HoiTss  or  RspacanrrATivEs, 

COMMITTZS  ON  AmOPBUTIONS. 

ElCHTT-SXCOfn)  CONCKSSS. 

J  Washington.  D.  C.  October  19. 1951. 

B}n.  LnvDSAT  C.  Wabbzn. 

1    Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

I  Washington,  D.  C. 

'Dzam  Ma.  CoMPTHoixn  GENtaAt:  I  hav« 
b^en  following  with  considerable  Interest  th« 
r4cent  developments  in  the  audit  program  ol 
tHe  General  Accounting  Office,  partlcularlj 
tHe  expansion  of  comprehensive  and  othei 
a|ency  audits  at  the  site  of  operations  whlcb 
should  lead  to  much  more  Informative  and 
ti^eful  restilts  of  audits.  I  understand  thai 
tllis  program  and  your  Joint  accounting  Im- 
pfovement  program  are  incorporated  in  th« 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  ol 
1850  and  the  Post  Oflice  Department  Finan- 
cial Control  Act  of  1950. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  comi 
niittee  is  timely  and  Independent  analysis  of! 
agency  operations  of  the  nattire  contemplated 
bt  your  new  program.  *  It  U  therefore  my 
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that  this  pmfo'am  can  be  deealopad  with 
need  In  mind.  WhUe  I  reaUaa  tbat  tbe 
program  bas  not  arrlvad  at  tbe  point  where 
an  anntial  audit  report  of  each  agency  would 
le.  I  ballaaa  such  could  be  aeoom- 
by  annual  gs|iusta  wbarevar  apfvo- 
prlata  of  significant  findings  of  yovr  aodltars 
during  the  couraa  of  audits  and  other  exam- 
laatlooa.  to  i>e  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittaa  in  time  for  tite  commencement  of  Its 
bearings  at  each  ssaatOBi  of  tiie  Congreaa. 

I  would  appreciate  your  ccnsidcratlon  of 
tfala  Jineatton.  and,  if  you  agree  with  the  Ideas 
expitaaed  bwein,  tlie  ssslgcment  of  mem- 
bers of  yotir  staff  to  consult  wltb  the  staff  of 
tba  coounittee  in  working  out  details  which 
would  aasore  tbe  committee  maximum  and 
prompt  baneflta  of  your  audit  operatlona. 
atnoerely.  

CTiairaMH. 


:  UmiBD  aXATSa, 

Hon.  CLAkEifcs  CamioN. 

ChmimMn.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tUma,  Bouae  of  Mepnaentrntvon. 
Mt  Daaa  Ite.  GBsnosaa:  I  bava  yoof  lettar 
of  October  1».  1961.  aUting  tbat  osie  of  tba 
most   urgent   naeds   of  your   committee  la 
timely  analyals  of  agency  operations  of  tbe 
nattire  contemplated  by  otu-  new  audit  pro- 
gram, and  expreasing  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
gnun  can  be  developed  with  such  need  in 
Bind.    Tour  letter  aajii  laii  ■  tiie  baOaf  «iat 
vfeOe  the  program  baa  not  arrived  at  tba 
paint  where  an  annual  report  of  each  agaaey 
would  iM  feasible,  mmcta  could   ba  aooom- 
I^lshed  by  annual  reports,  wherever  appro- 
priate, of  stgnSfleaat  findings  of  our  audltora 
tfwmg  tba  eovaa  of  aialHa  and  other  ex- 
Some  time  ago,  I  became  convinced  that, 
tn  ord«  to  fully  carry  out  the  re^poiiail»lll- 
tlca  of  tbe  General  Accounting  OOee  aa  an 
■gancy  of  tba  Qii^iaw.  akaag  wttb  taaprov- 
|]«  aeeooDtlBg  In  tiw  mtm%l  aovanuoant. 
tba  acopa  of  tba  aiadlt  aboarid  be  extended 
beyond   tba    aiuuMuaalillif    for   ftmds^^To 
supply  thto   need   and   satisfy  the   requve- 
Gf   recent   lagtslstton.   the   "cranpre- 
»  audit"  ap|»tia^  waa  davlaad.    Soeb 
lit  la  coodticted  to  the  extent  prac- 
and    adeqtiate    in    accordance    with 
tMTTT*^**   auditing  prlndplea  and 
applicable  to  the  audits  of  oom- 
mercUl  enterprtaes.     Its   aaopa  laciartaa  an 
audit  of  receipts,  expenditorea  aad  applica- 
tion of  public  funds,  tbe  varlflcatlOQ  of  aa- 
itahiiltlts  proprtotary  aoeoaats  and  op- 
TCBulta.  and  tba  aniinlwatlnB  of  ia- 
transactlcms  to  tba  astent  dei^mcd 
in   the   circumstances  foe    deter- 
_  compliance  with  all  i^pHcabia  lava, 
regulations,   and   decisions,    with   autbori^ 
^n«i    I  iMiinmlbfflllT   to   state   exceptions   and 
raise  charges  where  necessary.    An  impctf- 
tant  element  in  this  atxlit  program  is  the 
ai  III  a  las  I  oC  tba  uaaltinrta  aa^tloyad  in  oper- 
KtlBg  tbe  auuiumim  igafeam  and  tbe  eflec- 
tivanaia  of  intsraai  eontrol  and  related  prac- 
tloaa  la  tba  sc^acy  under  audit. 

Hm  ooaprebenalve  audit  lias  been  ini- 
tiated in  about  ao  Government  sgencles  or 
major  parts  of  agencies.  In  addition,  site 
Miglls  of  certain  typea  of  eiq>endlture  and 
afftl^tt*^  are  being  conducted  at  numeroua 
points  In  the  field 

The  present  approach  to  our  audit  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  specific  suthorlty  in 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  li60  and  the  Post  Office  Department  Pl- 
T>»i»M>i  Control  Act  of  IMO.  ^Mwld  go  far 
toward  producing  taforosatlon  of  tba  type 
which  would  be  helpful  to  your  eoMBBlttae— 
information  which  was  not  raaitg(y  oMaln- 


able   under   the   rider   ar.d    more   cfntrallsed 
audit  processes  previously  :n  effect. 

I  am  sure  ycu  wiU  understand  the  results 
coniemplated  under  our  new  program  can- 
not be  expected  immediateiy  fjr  several 
reasons  In  the  first  place,  in  many  cases 
there  are  not  yet  available  tn  the  apency 
tutdar  aotftt  the  kinds  of  t>ooks.  records  and 
accoonta  needed  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  agency^  flnanrisi  opera ttcns  and  en- 
able sn  effective  and  prompt  audit.  Im- 
ptutemants  In  audits  mtist  go  hand  In  haiKl 
wttb  laqpavaaBaBiB  m  aganey  aocounting 

■mfcBd  cut  m  tba  aganrtes  on  a  cooperative 
barito  with  tbe  Oaaeral  Accounting  Ofllee. 
aa  oontonpUted  by  tba  accounting  provMana 
of  tbe  Budget  and  Aeeotinting  Prooedaraa 
Act  of  1960.  In  tbe  second  place,  a  con- 
stderabia  langtb  of  ttma  Is  raqulead  to  an- 
alyaa  tba  baaie  laglalatlan  aaA  oparatlena 
of  tba  agencies  under  awttg  tn  order  to 
a  determination  irtHlbar  programa 
Id  out  In  the  maimer  in- 
tended i»y  the  Congress  and  within  other 
leglslati're  reqtilrements.  Finally,  the  per- 
sonnel of  tbe  General  Aeeounting  OOea 
working  on  audits  are  not  all  of  tba  type 
needed  for  making  eoaapaabeaatve  audits. 
Ibe  rate  of  further  eapanalnB  of  the  pro- 
pram  will  depend  sufeataaMal^  vpon  mw 
ability  to  obtain  qtiallflad  pawonaal  Tbia 
does  not  mean  an  increase  tn  personnel.  It 
Is  my  hope  thai  It  will  ultimately  result 
in  laaa  peraonnaL  It  doaa  aoean  a  change 
in  type  of  peraonmel. 

Wa  liaaa  alao.  aa  yon  know,  raorganiaad 
our  Inaaatlgattva  ataC  on*  of  tta 
functions  babig  to  aorvej 
country  sheeted  expendlttu^  programs  par- 
ticularly to  test  their  effectiveness,  from  a 
fiscal  standpoint,  and  their  rcnfannanoa 
with  their  leglaiatLve  ciiarter  and  tba  da- 
partoMnts'  reprasantatlons  to  the  Approprla- 
tkjna  Ooenmittaaa  and  the  Congreaa. 

I  win  ba  bappy  to  have  our  audit  and 
examination  program  take  account  of  tba 
need*  expressed  la  your  letter,  and  to  co- 
operate with  your  Committee  to  the  fullest 
extent  praeticalile  In  aeaing  to  it  that  sig- 
nificant ftodiiigi  dutng  tba  course  of  each 
year  growing  oat  of  oar  rnnif  ibanalia  and 
site  audita  and  otbar  saatfaatlanB  of  avaney 
financial  traneaedona  and  tqwratians  are 
made  svallaMa  to  tbe  Conmittee  before 
commencement  of  the  Coenmittee  hearings 
aacb  year.  *I  will  be  glad  to  have  membera 
of  aoy  staff  Join  with  Vbtt  staff  of  ymar  corn- 
la  working  oat  tba  macbanlam  tax 
Xb»  leaolta  wa  both  have  in 
mind. 

Sincerely  youra, 

LZWDSAT    C.    WSSSKir. 

Cowpfrofler  G^n^ral 
of  the  United  States. 


Wlnnlnf  the  War  of  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

vr 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or    NOSTH    CASOUJU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFSSSEMTATIVES 
Sflfurday,  October  20,  1951 

Ur.    DEANE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    •A 

unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
GKEssiON.M.  Record  the  foiiowing  state- 
ment, which  I  have  presented  personally 
to  President  Truman,  covering  my  ob- 
servations in  connection  with  a  recent 
mission  to  Europe: 

Three  weeks  in  Europe — September  27  to 
October    iS,    1»61 — 10    days    of    which    were 


spent  at  Caux.  Switzerland,  attending  a 
World  Assembly  of  Moral  Re-Armamentk  tba 
remaining  days  In  West  Germany,  tba 
Netherlands.  England,  and  Scotland,  im- 
pressed me  vitn  the  (art  that  in  this  war 
ol  JdehS — democracy  versvjs  c<Mnmunla»— 
Airenca  is  en  the  d»?Iensi^e.  The  mission 
to  Eur.pe  showed  me  how  the  United  Stataa 
can  help  democracy  take  the  offensive. 

These  observations  represent  my  own  per- 
sonal views: 

XTSmS  STATES      FIEST   JOINT  WEST  COAST  SHtP- 
TZSC     OCLFGATION'     TXTTIATtS     TTIP     TO     SXXX 

aiTswns  TO  woEiJ)-wiiir  rorr  DrmrriTixa 

Ttiis  mission  to  Europe  originated  during 
■tba  Jepancoa  Peace  Treaty  Conference.  I 
hvoivbt  togatber  c^&cials  of  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Aaaodatlon  and  representatives  of 
Moral  Be-Armankent.  Attention  was  directed 
to  tba  ■attlsiTW  nt  of  serious  strike  dlfllcul- 
tlaa  eorerij^  a  period  of  years  within  the 
IWAonal  Airlines,  througb  the  application 
of  the  moral  standards  of  Moral  Ke-Arma- 
ment.  ThreatasMd  with  dlfmezabcrment  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  l&st  year.  Na- 
tional not  only  aattled  lu  labor  dL£^-ultlea 
but  attained  suflkden:  financial  strength  so 
that  it  has  peUtlcmed  the  CAB  to  reduce  iU 
alr-mall  subsidy,  looking  toward  the  elimlna- 
tten  of  all  Federal  subsidy 

Ibareafter,  a  )olnt  d^iegaiion  of  American 
etUpownars  and  kmg&bcremeu  flew  vo  Eu- 
rope to  oliearvs  tba  effect  o.'  Mora.  Re-Arma- 
Bwnt  la  aolvlng  industrial  disputes  The 
objectives  were  to  enable  these  representa- 
tives of  Anaerican  mar.agement  and  labor 
to  ailitt  **t'|T*'*t  ond  dock  leaders  from  other 
ast  to  develop  a  aemocr&tic  strat- 
egy of  taaOMaifc  for  the  pc^rts  of  the  world. 
baring  tn  pdnd  especially  :he  prevenvJon 
of  further  costly  disturbances  on  the  west- 
ooast  wat«tront. 

Mrs.  Daaaa  and  I,  together  with  a  group 
of  men  and  women  interested  in  Moral  Be- 
Armament.  accompanied  the  delegation  at 
QNK  own  aapaaae.  The  trip  was  made  pos- 
alMa  thnmgh  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion iiinailiig  tbe  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment reps eeentatlves  Tbe  union  men  met 
In  part  their  expenses,  and  the  remaiiMier 
was  covered  by  tbe  sacrificial  giviixg  of  thoaa 
of  tis  who  beUeva  tbat  Moral  Re-.^rmament 
wlh  unite  men  and  natldhs  on  a  plane  above 
the  conflict  of  party,  c!as*,  or  political  phi- 
kiao|tf»y. 
awimauuvo:  wobls  cvmrNcr  or  4n  auswib 

TO    COMKTTW1SM     AT    TWI     MSA     ASSEMBLT    AT 
CATTX 

During  tfUs  suxnmer  10  100  people  from 
SB  ootmtnca.  tnctodlug  cabinet  ministers, 
members  of  19  parliaments,  and  other  key 
polltlcsl,  industrial,  and  labor  leaders  from 
many  areas  of  the  world  came  toge'her  at 
Caux  to  aeek  and  to  find  answers  to  com- 
munttwi  and  Industrial  ccnfilct 

ftiiyH  tliuai  with  whom  we  had  an  op- 
portnaft^  to  confer  at  th  5  session  w«'e  the 
following: 

Senator  Pa  til  Kalb,  vice  president  of  the 
French  Sratate. 

Mr.  Maurice  Mercler.  national  secretary  of 
the  TextUe  Workers"  Union  of  France. 

Dr.  Oskar  Letmgruber,  chancellor  of  tlie 
Swiss  Confederation. 

Dr.  Beinrlch  Hellwege,  German  Federal 
Miniafear  for  Affairs  of  the  Upper  House. 

Dr.  Helnrlch  Kost.  chairman  of  the  Ger- 
man  Coal  Board. 

Mr.  Hubert  Stela,  national  executive  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Mineworkers  Union. 

Mr.  F.  W.  McNeil,  president.  Auckland 
branch.  New  Zealand  Harbor  Board  Em- 
ployees  Unlon. 

His  EiceUency  QuLnto  Qulntlert,  vice  jwest- 
dent  of  the  Italian  Confederauon  of  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Harj  BJerkhoit.  a  founder  of  the  Nor- 
wegian   ConunuLOst    Party. 
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Ottiara  «•  met  Includwl  t«o  memban  ct 
the  Zranten  ParUaoMnt  »nd  an  otAcUU  from 
the  Abadan  rvfiocry:  «  group  of  40  from 
bebtaKl  tlM  iron  cortaln,  tncJudlng  a  (ornMr 
Soflit  MteMf  from  tbe  UrmU.  a  (Megatlcm 
of  MmlaHia  Zrom  Soviet  Twrkaetan.  and  a 
maa  «1m>  aat  on  the  Central  Committee  of 
tlM  Oommunlat  Party  In  Uie  U.  S.  8.  R. 
and  WM  Deputy  CommtuMr  for  PMWts  In 
tlM  Soviet  Oovemment  from  1929  to  1932: 
plus  representatlres  of  nearly  all  the  Soviet 
ntelUte  countries. 

Am<Hig  tboae  from  Industry  were  delega- 
tions of  workers  and  manaf^eiuent  from  the 
factoriea.  mines,  docks,  and  transport  indus- 
trtos  of  Western  Europe;  from  the  strategic 
uree*  and  industries  of  northern  Italy,  the 
Buhr  and  Berlin,  northern  Prance,  the  Vosges 
region,  and  the  Red  Belt  of  Paris,  every 
tuduttrtal  area  of  Britain,  the  iron  mines 
of  Sweden,  the  shipyards,  hydroelectric 
plantf.  and  et^per  mines  of  Norway,  the 
blast  farnacee  of  Holland,  and  the  machine 
indxatry  o(  Switxerland. 

There  were  at  Cauz  up  to  the  time  we 
left:  213  industrial  delegations  from  293  fac- 
tories and  mines  employing  1.025300  work- 
ers. 1.373  workers  and  irade-union  ofDclals, 
907  Marxists.  202  Communists,  416  manage- 
ment representatives. 

Dockers'  leaders  attended  from  16  porta 
in  10  countries:  Hamburg.  Bremen.  Genoa, 
Antwerp,  London.  Avonmouth.  Liverpool. 
Glasgow.  Auckland.  Melbourne.  Rouen.  Co- 
penhagen. San  Prandsco,  Los  Angeles,  Rot- 
terdam. Amsterdam. 

Representing  the  French  Federation  of 
Textile  Workers,  Mr.  Maurice  Merder  told  the 
assembly  of  the  successful  negotiations  for 
wage  incretises  of  15  to  164  percent  for  tbe 
848,000  woricers  in  the  French  ,extile  indus- 
try. These  negotiations  had  united  the  Force 
Ouvrlere.  C^ttholic  unions,  and  the  fore- 
men's unions,  thereby  thwarting  an  antici- 
pated Communist  effort  to  disrupt  the  in- 
dustrr. 

Mr.  Raymond  R.  Zimmerman,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Division 
of  ECA.  who  came  to  Caux  reported  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  on  a  European  inspection 
tour  came  upon  "example  after  example  of 
labor-management  cooperation"  in  the  north 
of  Prance.  His  ECA  associates  said,  "Zim- 
merman, what  a  wonderful  combination  if 
Moral  Re-Armament  and  the  Marshall  plan 
could  team  up  for  a  better  lifr  " 

At  Caux.  Mr.  Zimmerman  said,  "This  has 
been  a  new  experience  for  me,  and  I  have  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  potentialities  c^  Moral  Re- 
Armament  that  I  never  saw  before.  I  find 
you  not  fighting  communism.  You  are  not 
fighting  anything,  but  you  really  stand  for 
■OOMthlng.  You  stand  for  change — for 
ehange  in  our  personal  lives,  in  our  home 
lives,  in  our  community,  in  our  nation,  and 
In  the  world — and  this  is  an  order  that  all 
classes  can  rally  to.  It  has  been  of  profound 
Importance  to  me  to  be  here  to  meet  you." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Tichenor.  vice  president  of  Matson 
Navigation  Co..  a  leader  of  the  offlclal  dele- 
gation from  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion, representing  27  steamship  lines  and  40 
stevedorins  companies,  slated:  "On  the  basis 
of  what's  right  instead  of  who's  right  a  new 
era  of  understanding  can  come  to  the  west 
coast  maritime  Industry  and  to  the  world 
as  a  whole." 

Representing  labor.  Mr.  Chester  Hardister 
of  San  Francisco,  vice  president  of  the  5,500 
ipembers  of  Local  10  of  ILWT7,  who  has  one 
•on  in  Korea  and  another  in  Germany,  added. 
"For  the  first  time  I  felt  at  Caux  that  there 
la  a  fighting  chance  to  avoid  a  third  world 
war  tlirough  the  universal  Ideology  of  Moral 
Re- Armament  '■ 

Personally  I  can  say  that  I  learned  more 
In  my  time  at  Caux  about  foreign  affairs  than 
xn  all  my  previous  e  ;perlence  I  feel  that 
our  expenditure  of  $60,000,000,000  for  de- 
fense  this  year  will  not  do  the  job  unless 
tt  Is  backed  by  a  change  in  Aaatleana  which 


wUl  reflect  superior  moral  standards  and  a 
way  of  life  convincing  to  Communists,  such 
as  I  found  at  Caux.  I  was  impressed  to  hear 
a  great  many  men  and  women,  who  for  10 
and  20  years  had  been  leaders  in  tbe  Com- 
munist Party,  tell  ho-c?  they  had  come  In 
contact  with  MRA.  accepted  moral  standards 
in  their  own  lives  and  changed,  and  are  now 
changing  other  Commtmists. 

Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman.  who  presided  at 
most  of  the  eeealons.  Is  right  in  saying  that 
anticommunlsm  is  not  an  effective  way  to 
master  communism.  "Many  people  are 
against  it."  Dr.  Buchman  said,  "but  they  live 
a  personal  life  that  is  for  it.  The  true  bat- 
tle line  in  the  world  is  not  between  East 
and  West  but  between  right  and  wrong.  We 
need  a  superior  ideology  that  works,  so  that 
everybody  sajrt  'That's  it.'  Unless  America 
recovers  her  rightful  ideology,  nothing  but 
chaos  awaits  us.  Our  destiny  Is  to  obey  the 
guidance  oi  God  and  live  by  absolute  moral 
standards  of  honesty,  purity,  unselfishness, 
and  love;  personally  and  nationally." 

cermant:  th«  ideolocical  and  moral  factor 

IS  VrrAL  IN  THK  CONSIOEKATION  Or  EVEBT 
ECONOMIC,  POLITICAL,  AND  MILrTABT  QtTESTION 
IK    WESTERN    GERMANT 

Going  to  Bonn  from  Caux,  Dr.  Heinrlch 
Hellwege.  Minister  for  Affairs  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  West  German  Federal  Republic, 
arranged  for  me  to  see  Chancellor  Adenauer 
at  his  residence.  The  Chancellor  asked  me 
to  bring  his  personal  greetings  to  President 
Truman.  He  expressed  a  deep  conviction 
and  appreciation  of  what  Moral  Re-Arma- 
ment had  meant  to  Germany,  saying  it  "had 
become  a  household  word"  in  his  country. 

The  Chancellor  also  wished  to  thank 
America  through  me  for  what  the  CARE 
parcels  had  meant  to  the  German  people, 
reflecting  the  giving  of  America's  heart  as 
well  as  economic  aid.  Even  the  ECA-built 
multl-milllon-doUar  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  had  not  elicited  the  same  re- 
sponse as  the  caring  shown  by  Individual 
Americans  for  the  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  of  the  German  people. 

Our  frank  discussions  Included  the  serious 
lack  of  coal  in  Germany.  The  Chancellor 
had  been  without  coal  in  his  own  home. 
The  shortage  was  influencing  the  thinking 
of  the  average  German  miner.  The  feeling 
prevails  among  the  a^lners,  why  produce  coal 
and  return  to  cold  homes?  I  was  advised  by 
the  head  of  the  German  Coal  Board  that  not 
more  than  1  ton  cf  coal  would  be  avail- 
able to  each  German  mining  fsunlly  this 
winter. 

This  economic  factor  is  playing  into  the 
hands  cf  the  Soviet's  ideological  prop>aganda. 
Because  of  this  and  other  economic  hfu-d- 
ships.  Dr.  Hellwege  was  of  the  opinion  that 
tht  government  might  lose  if  an  election 
w^re  held  at  the  present  time.  My  observa- 
tion is  that  another  government  might  not 
be  so  favorable  to  the  Western  Europe  de- 
fense program. 

Mr.  Ha.:s  Duttlng,  director  of  the  Gel- 
se.iklrchen  Coal  Mining  Co..  with  82,000  em- 
ployees, which  produces  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire RiUir  output,  and  Mr.  Paul  Dlkus,  chair- 
man of  the  works  council  in  Duttlng's  min- 
ing group,  gave  credit  to  Moral  Re-Arma- 
ment for  settling  a  Communist-inspired 
strike  which  threatened  to  tie  up  the  entire 
Ruhr. 

Hambtirg's  largest  shipyard,  Deutsche 
Werft,  has  a  backlog  of  5OC.0OO  tons  on  order. 
In  this  city  were  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
former   Communists  we   had   met  at  Caux. 

During  my  visit  to  Western  Europe,  I 
galnc"d  the  impression  from  representative 
citizens  from  every  strategic  area  that  the 
real  question  Is  not  whether  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  will  fight,  but  whether  the 
United  States,  as  Initiator  of  NATO,  will  give 
their  an  idea  big  enough  for  which  to  fight. 
Few  will  fight  Soviet  materialism  merely  to 


defend  American  materialism.  My  observa- 
tions convince  me  that,  unless  America  pro- 
vide this  Idea  at  once,  In  the  event  of  a 
serious  emergency  American  youth  would 
ha^e  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  major  mili- 
tarfr  operation  that  might  develop  In  Su- 
rojie. 

TH^  NKTHlHLANDe:  StrBSTAWTIAL  POSTWAR  ICO- 
■OMIC  RKOVXRT  AND  UCONSTRITCTIOIf  AKB 
^NOANCnXD  ET  LOBS  OT  rOSEIOlf  SCARKXTS 
4|ND   ACTIVX    COMMtTNIST   STRENGTH 

Ih  the  Netherlands  my  visit  to  The  Hague 
an^  the  great  ports  of  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
tertlam  revealed  marked  economic  recovery, 
bu^  a  seeming  lack  of  awareness  of  any 
emergency.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
oni-place  Communists  polled  25.7  percent 
In  the  prosperous  city  of  Amsterdam,  very 
fe^  people  expressed  any  concern  with  po- 
tential Communist  strength.  Naturally  in 
suqh  a  situation  there  was  little  popular  evi- 
deilce  of  readiness  to  support  general  Euro- 
pean military  operations. 

Some  key  Industrialists,  like  Mr.  Frits 
PhjUps,  of  the  largest  electrical  company  In 
Eu»ope,  under  the  influence  of  Moral  Re-Ar- 
m^ent  are  furnishing  a  new  type  of  indus- 
trUl  leadership  and  contradicting  Stalin's 
cailstic  comment.  "When  did  the  managers 
ev^  put  principles  before  profits?" 

EN(  LAND :  ELECTION  RESULTS  WILL  NOT  BRING 
1  NTTT  UNLESS  THE  SPIRIT  WHICH  AVEiiTEO 
^  HI     ISSl     DOCK     STRIKE     BECOMES     NATION- 

3Fe<  arrived  in  London  Just  prior  to  the 
eral  election.  In  historic  Cllve  House, 
Dr..;  Buchman 's  home  in  London,  we  met  La- 
bo4.  Conservative,  and  Liberal  Party  lead- 
ersj  I  talked  personally  with  them  and  with 
Mri  Arthur  Baker,  chief  of  the  parlla- 
meiitary  staff  of  The  Times.  They  were 
agiteed.  In  advance  of  the  voting,  that  the 
fundamental  problems,  political,  social,  and 
economic,  facing  the  country  could  be 
solved  only  by  a  national  moral  and  spir- 
itual awakening  regardless  of  which  party 
won. 

"these  representatives  of  British  political 
Ilia,  like  myself,  were  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  both  the  Conservative  and. Labor  Party 
leadership  were  In  danger  of  becoming  so  ab- 
sort)ed  in  their  own  political  battles  that 
tl^y  would  be  blind  to  the  strategy  of  antl- 
Anfcrlcan,  pro-Soviet  efforts  to  take  control 
of  JBritaln's  industrial  and  political  leader- 
shtt). 

Dock  leaders,  who  have  been  admitted 
teas  of  such  a  strategy  in  the  past,  told  me 
in  their  homes  how  the  acceptance  of  moral 
standards  had  clarified  their  loyalties.  We 
sati  in  on  their  meeting  with  steamship  op- 
erators, and  I  heard  how  union  officials,  for- 
met  Communists  now  trained  In  Moral  Re- 
Armament,  had  averted  successfully  a  Com- 
miinlst-insplred  strike  last  March  that 
thrteatened  to  tie  up  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Britain  faces  great  economic  problems,  but 
as  k  visitor  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
ths^strlde  she  has  made  in  her  rebuilding 
prqgram,  especially  workers'  homes,  and  the 
fa(*  that  her  postwar  exports  now  are 
voiund  175  percent  of  her  prewar  exports. 

before  leaving  London  I  had  an  opportu- 
nltfr  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Walter  Glf- 
forll.  United  States  Ambassador:  to  Lord 
Pagenham.  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty; and  met  many  old  friends. 

SCJtjIND:  POLITICAL  STRIKES  ARE  NO  LONGER  A 
VaXAT  TO  THE  PORT  OF  GLASGOW.  WHXU 
■ORE  SHIPS  ARE  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  THAM 
J^  THE  WHOLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ih  Glasgow,  Sir  Patrick  DoUan,  wartime 
LcMid  Mayor  of  the  city,  asked  me  to  convey 
maiuges  to  President  Truman. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  Inspect  the 
dooks  and  shipyards,  and  met  such  union 
leallers    as    Mr.    Toiq    Christie,    chairman. 
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dockers  branch.  Scotland  Transport  and  Gen- 
eral Workers  Union,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  who  had  changed 
completely  his  phlloeophy  and  was  now  ap- 
plying the  principles  erf  Moral  Re-Armament 
In  the  settlement  of  all  grievances  and  differ- 
ences which  aro«e  between  him  and  the  shlp- 
ownen.  Several  yeais  ago  ^^  P°rt  was 
known  m  Bed  Clydeside.  but  today  political 
ctrUtea,  according  to  Christie,  no  longer  are  a 
threat  to  the  port. 

A  few  hours  by  air  brought  my  wife  and 
me.  with  the  west  coast  shipping  delegaUon, 
beck  to  New  York.  There  we  found  the  docks 
paralyzed  by  a  serious  sUike.  Our  experi- 
ences at  Caux  and  on  the  waterfronu  at 
Hamburg.  Rotterdam.  London,  and  Glaagow 
convinced  us  that  there  is  an  answer.  As 
an  American.  I  trust  that  this  answer  may 
be  applied  in  time. 

CONCLUSIOITS 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  briefly  to  som- 
marize  my  impreasloos  oT  this  most  intsr- 
estlng  and  InformatlTe  trip: 

1.  Our  group  was  particularly  appreetatlre 
of  the  kindness  shown  and  services  given  us 
by  our  Foreign  Service  personnel  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  we  visited. 

2.  The  Moral  Re-Armament  Assembly  center 
at  Caux  provides  a  unique  source  of  world 
Information  which  should  be  more  widely 
recognized  and  used  by  United  States  officials. 

8.  Communists  can  and  are  being  changed 
In  such  large  numbers  that  it  offers  a  new 
factor  m  democratic  world  strategy. 

Evidence  at  Caux.  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  our  trip  through  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  Soviet  evaluates  Moral 
Re-Armament  correctly  as  a  force  In  the  free 
world  which  has  launched  an  Ideological  of- 
fenslve  of  world-wide  proportlona,  and  which 
I  believe  will  master  communism. 

Three  important  instances  from  Germany. 
France,  and  Britain  showed  the  results  that 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  democratic 
counter -strategy : 

(a)  The  stoppage  of  the  Red-led  strike  In 
the  Nordstem  mine,  key  coal  pit  In  the  Ruhr, 
which  blocked  the  Communist  program  of  a 
general  tie-up  of  German  coal  and  steel  pro- 
duction In  November  I960: 

(b)  The  MRA-insplred  labor-management 
teamwork  in  successfully  concluding  wage 
negotiations  in  the  giant  French  textile  In- 
dustry. l»  October  1951.  before  the  Oom- 
munlsts  could  launch  their  expected  efforts 
to  seize  control;  and 

(c)  The  prevention  of  a  general  dock 
strike  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  March  1951. 
part  of  Communist  strategy  to  cripple  Brit- 
ish economy,  through  the  change  of  Scottish 
and  London  pwrt  workers'  leaders. 

4.  A  strong  and  friendly  Western  Germany 
Is  essential  to  the  defense  of  free  Europe. 

Coming  from  San  Francisco,  where  I  saw 
signed  a  peace  of  reconciliation  with  Japan 
which  csUblisbed  an  htstcrical  precedent  In 
the  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
International  settlements.  I  was  struck  by 
the  lack  of  such  a  spirit  in  some  of  oiw  rela- 
tions with  the  new  German  Republic.  I 
could  not  help  but  recall  a  statement  made 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  In  a  let- 
ter shorUy  before  his  death:  "We  shall  win 
this  war  and  in  victory  we  shall  seek  not 
vengeance  but  an  international  order  in 
which  the  spirit  of  Christ  shall  rule  the 
lives  of  men  and  nations." 

My  talks  with  Chancellco'  Adenauer  and 
other  German  leaders  convinced  me  that  we 
may  have  been  sbortalghted  in  our  handling 
of  certain  problems.  Dismantling  has  ended 
but  the  controls  on  coal  and  steel  outputs 
have  created  hardtfitpe  and  impeded  indxis- 
trial  progreas  in  Weatem  Germany.  There 
are  many  factors  Involved,  both  political  and 


economic,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  critical, 
recognizing  as  I  dc  the  general  coal  shortage 
throughout  Europe  and  the  special  needs  of 
France  and  Luxembxirg  for  coal. 

When  Germany  is  operating  under  the 
Schuman  plan,  these  matters  will  be  largely 
under  her  control,  but  I  do  submit  that  the 
coal  altuatlon  In  Western  Germany  today  is 
deeerrlng  of  out  further  careful  study  and 
perhaps  rethinking.  The  required  expor- 
tation ol  approximately  6.000.000  tons  of 
German  coal  each  quarter  and  the  importa- 
tion by  Germany  at  higher  prices  of  approxi- 
mately the  tame  quantity  each  quarter  is  a 
cause  of  irritation  and  unrest,  which  is  bemg 
exploited  by  the  enemies  of  both  our  coun- 
tries. The  proper  solution  of  this  coal  im- 
port-export problem  has  Inunediate  Ideo- 
logical as  well  as  economic  implications  for 
Germany  and  ail  of  Western  Europe. 

5.  Tbe  ports  of  the  world  must  be  kept 
open. 

The  strategy  of  the  subversive  forces  In 
every  country  is  to  paralyze  shipping  and 
thereby  break  the  lifelines  of  trade  %hk:h 
hold  together  the  free  nations.  Everywhere 
we  find  attempts  to  promote  chaos  by  de- 
stroying commerce  through  port  disloca- 
tions. The  results  achieved  by  changing 
Communist  dock  leaders  to  an  acceptance  of 
a  superior  ideology  in  such  ports  as  London, 
Glasgow,  Auckland,  and  Rotterdam  have 
been  practical  and  far  resching.  Strikes  have 
been  averted  and  goods  have  been  kept 
moving. 

It  was  the  basis  of  confidence  eetabUsbed 
throuigh  MRA  between  dock  leaders  in  Brit- 
ish and  New  Zealand  ports  which  clarified 
the  real  situation  and  enabled  Auckland 
ships,  falsely  labeled  "black"  by  Communists, 
to  be  unloaded  on  their  arrival  in  United 
Kingdom  ports  early  this  year. 

Tbe  re«l  cause  of  coofUct.  when  political 
questions  are  recognised  and  eliminated,  is 
the  aeUUbneaa  and  resentment  ot  both  sides. 
When  theae  hunuux.  as  distinguished  from 
political,  problems  are  honestly  faced  and 
dealt  with  on  a  basis  of  not  who  Is  right  but 
what  is  right,  every  difference  and  strike  is 
capable  of  an  Immediate  and  just  settlement. 

Such  can  be  the  experience  of  our  coimtry 
In  east  coast,  west  coast,  and  Gulf  ports, 
when  ship  operators  and  union  leaders  apply 
the  lessons  which  the  delegation  I  accom- 
panied learned  at  Caux 

It  is  not  economics  nor  politics  which  are 
Involved  in  the  wcaid  struggle  of  today,  but 
basically  a  conflict  of  Ideas,  naooely.  whether 
the  ideas  of  our  founding  fathers  baaed  on 
moral  standards  and  the  guidance  of  Ood 
shall  prevail  «■  whether  they  shall  succumb 
to  the  ideas  of  a  rutblees,  cbaUenglng.  and 
godless  materialism. 

6.  Antl-Amerlcanicm  la  running  high  In 
Europe,  but  this  tide  can  be  turned  by  creat- 
ing a  new  moral  climate  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  found  on  my  trip  that  America  is  un- 
fortunately not  highly  regarded  in  itUmy 
quarters  in  Europe,  despite  the  huge 
amotints  ws  have  invested  in  economic  and 
military  programs.  For  example,  since 
World  War  U  we  have  appropriated  8390.- 
000.000  for  our  State  Department  informa- 
tion programs.  What  concerns  me  is  that 
it  to  not  reaching  the  people  we  itmot  to 
reach  and  changing  their  thinking. 

Likewise,  tbe  House  of  Representatlvea  taaa 
appropriated  91.727.500  for  the  Oocnmlttee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  which  I  baira 
supported.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
not  changed  the  thinking  of  a  single  Com- 
munist. 

If  we  are  to  reach  the  millions  across  the 
world  and  change  Communists  in  their 
•.hinklng  and  living,  we  in  America  must 
give  a  superica-  moral  ideology  which  will 
answer  the  deepest  needs  of  their  hearts  and 
homes,  which  will  give  them  a  valid  hope  for 


a  world  of  peace,  plenty,  and  progre*^,  and 
which  will  give  each  one  of  them  a  part  in 
building  that  new  world.  But  we  cannot 
give  such  a  moral  Ideology  unless  we  live  it 
first  ourselves  Our  weakness  on  the  ideo- 
logical front  Is  related  to  the  moral  tveak- 
down  in  our  own  country.  The  future  de- 
pends not  on  what  a  few  men  decide  to  do 
in  Europe,  but  on  what  a  million  men  decide 
to  be  In  America. 

In  summary,  it  seems  that  America  has 
been  relying  on  a  three-dimensional  defense, 
namely,  political,  economic,  and  military,  to 
meet  the  U.  8.  8.  R  's  four-dimensional 
threat.  In  addition  to  building  strength  on 
those  three  fronts,  the  Soviets  have  become 
experts  m  ideological  varfai-e,  the  battle  to 
capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  For- 
el|rn  Minister  Vishinsky  declared  at  a  Soviet 
rally  in  East  Berlin,  "We  shall  win  the  next 
war  not  with  atom  bombs  but  with  our  supe- 
rior brains.  Ideas,  and  doctrines."  To  meet 
this  challeaige  we  must  implement  the  words 
of  President  Truman  who  said.  "The  strug- 
gle for  tbe  minds  of  men  is  not  separate  and 
distinct  from  other  elements  of  our  foreign 
policy  *  *  *  It  is  as  iinportaht  as  armed 
strength  or  economic  aid." 


Nehra    Tells    ADA    India    Also    Seekt 
Sanrivai  of  Freedom   Witii   Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OT    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATn^ES 

Saturday.  October  20. 19S1 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  insert  in  the  Recobd. 
under  leave,  a  letter  from  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  reassur- 
ing western  liberalism  that  India  has  not 
faltered.  On  October  3  a  letter  to  which 
61  American  liberals,  including  myself, 
had  subscribed  our  names  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Pnine  Minister,  attempt- 
ing to  convey  to  him  the  doubts  raised 
by  India's  seeming  equivocation.  Both 
that  letter  and  the  Prime  Minister's  re- 
ply are  here  presented  for  the  reassur- 
ance of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  James  Loeb.  Jr., 

National  Executive  Secretary. 

AmerUsans  for  Demofratic  Action, 
Waahinfftcn,  D.  C. 

My  Dcjui  Ma.  Loeb:  I  have  received  the 
letter,  dated  October  3,  signed  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  American  nationals,  a  copy 
of  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
transmit  to  me  through  our  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  I  appreciate  the  spirit  that 
prompted  the  signatories  to  address  me  aa 
they  have  done. 

India's  foreign  policy  has  been  repeatedly 
explained  by  me  in  a  number  of  speeches, 
including  some  that  I  delivered  in  tbe 
Dkllted  States  durlnp  my  visit  In  the  faU  of 
1949,  a  visit  of  which  i  have  happy  recol- 
lections. India's  attitude  toward  aggression. 
Ircm  whatever  quarter  It  may  come,  was  ex- 
plained by  me  in  my  address  to  the  Congress 
of  the  ITrilted  States  of  America,  from  which 
I  quote  the  relevant  passage: 

"We  have  to  meet  aggression  and  to  reatst 
It  and  the  fCH-ce  employed  must  be  adequate 
to  the  purpose.  But  even  when  preparing 
to  resist  aggression,  the  ultimate  ob>e^ve. 
the  objective  of  peace  and  recQncUlatlon, 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  Iieart  and 
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BUnd  must  b«  attuned  to  this  supreme  aim. 
•Ml  act  swavetf  or  cloud«<l  by  liatred  or 
fe«r" 

This  remains  Indl&'s  position.  Our  policy 
la  not  neutraUst  but  one  ot  acti^-e  endeavor 
to  piM«tT«  and.  If  possible,  establish  peace 
oa  Ann  foundations.  On  fundamental  is- 
sues, stich  as  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
aod  tbe  rule  of  lav.  there  is  no  difference  be* 
tween  India  and  other  Uke-minded  cotm- 
trtoa.  It  U  only  as  regards  the  methods  to 
b*  employed  to  achieve  the  purjx)se  that 
you  have  felicitously  descrit)ed  a*  "the  sur- 
rlval  of  freedom  with  peace"  that  diSFerences 
exist,  and  as  I  have  explained  at  length  in 
my  public  proz^ouncements.  tberf  Is  both 
room  and  Justification  for  svKh  differences. 
With  the  govertunents  and  (>eoples  of  the 
wmu  democracies,  we  sincerely  desire  and 
OMMlaaaly  work  for  full  cooperation  in  the 
cause  at  liberty  and  peace. 
Tours  alncereiy. 

Jawatlkmxjul  NKHBtr. 


Tottt  KaaaxSKcr:  We.  the  undersigned 
American  liberals,  joined  together  4  years 
aco  to  express  publicly  our  connnon  rejoic- 
ing that  the  Indian  people  had  finally 
achieved  their  independence.  We  had  long 
sympathized  with  the  Indian  struggle  for 
nationhood.  We  had  long  looked  to  you. 
/  Pandit  Nehru,  and  to  the  movement  which 
y  you  head  to  give  moral  as  well  as  political 
y  leadership  to  the  contemporary  world,  as 
yotir  great  teacher  and  comrade.  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  had  previously  done.  We  would  be 
leas  than  hdnest  today  if  we  did  not  confess 
that  recent  events  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions in  our  minda. 

These  qtMatloDs  are  so  grave  that  we  can- 
not forbear  laying  them  directly  before  you. 
The  overriding  moral  question  of  our  age, 
it  seems  to  us.  is  the  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  totalitarianism.  Freedom,  it  is 
true^  remains  too  often  still  an  aspiration:  a 
free  society  may  be  defined  only  as  a  society 
where  that  asplrution  has  some  real  basis 
in  hope  and  striving.  But  a  totalitarian 
Bociety  must  be  defined  as  a  society  where 
that  a«3lration  is  wholly  and  cruelly  extin- 
guished. If  the  option  of  individual  dignity 
Is  to  be  kept  open,  all  men  of  good  will  must 
unite  to  check  the  spread  of  totalitarianiam. 

This  is  the  moral  problem  of  our  age  as 
we  American  progressives  see  it.    We  know 

that  millions  of  Kurope&ns  see  it  In  these 
■ame  terms.  We  knew  that  many  Asians — 
taduding  many  Indians — see  it  in  these 
Mme  terms.  Yet.  in  this  crisis  which  strikes 
at  the  roots  of  civilized  survival,  we  are 
fearful  that  the  Indian  Government  Is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  which  ignores  this  overrid- 
ing issue. 

We  And  it  tragk  Indeed  that  a  great 
people  such  as.  yours,  having  fotight  for 
generations,  ana  fought  successfully,  for  its 
own  freedom,  should  now,  having  attained 
it.  seem  blind  to  the  grave  threat  to  free- 
dom in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  would  nuke  clear  that  we  share  your 
profound  concern  lest  another  world  war 
should  ravage  the  earth.  The  survival  of 
freedom  with  peace  is  the  supreme  political 
problem  of  our  times.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  the  tmlty  of  the  free  nations 
in  strength  Is  the  surest  promise  that  war 
can  be  averted 

We  appreciate  too  the  special  problems  of 
India.  We  fully  recognize  that  tbe  form  and 
manner  of  India's  participation  in  the 
struggle  against  Soviet  totalitarl&nls7n  can- 
not be  the  same  as  that  of  nations  in  differ* 
ent  geographical  or  military  circumstances. 

But  India  s  present  position  in  world  af- 
fairs raises  irresistible  questions.  Does  yoxir 
Oovemment,  in  fact,  see  no  moral  isstie  be- 
tween the  democratic  states  and  Soviet  to- 
talitarianism? Do  you  raooBUBend  yoxir 
own  present  neutralist  coQtw  to  the  ordi- 


nary men  and  women  of  Kurope  and  America? 
Or.  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  us,  is  your 
preasnt  comne  made  possible  by  the  shield 
raised  against  Soviet  aggression  by  other 
nations? 

Our  sense  of  fellowship  with  progressive- 
minded  Indians  is  as  great  as  ever.  We 
{■hare  with  them  the  conviction  that  the 
present  living  standards  of  millions  all  ever 
the  world  must  be  raised  if  fresdom  Ls  to 
be  defended,  and  we  know  that  our  own 
country  must  accept  a  major  share  In  this 
responsibility.  But  we  know,  too,  that  this 
task  will  be  impoeslble  unless  the  peoples 
of  the  free  world  stand  firm  and  united  in 
optxsition  to  Soviet  aggression. 

We  have  respected  and  welcomed  the 
frankness  with  which  you  and  other  In- 
dians have  commented  on  American  policy. 
By  the  same  token,  we  fee!  that  we  would 
not  be  trae  to  the  vision  of  freedom  we  all 
share  if  we  were  not  equally  candid  with 
others.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  send 
this  communication  to  you. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  signers  of  the 
letter  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru: 

Jack  Altman.  vice  president  of  United 
Wholerale  and  Retail  Workers.  CIO. 

Ernest  Angell,  distinguished  lawyer,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

Paul  H.  Appleby,  dean  of  the  school  of 
public  administration.  Syracuse  University, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

George  BaldanzuC^lce  president.  Textile 
Woriers  Union  q^America,   CIO. 

Robert  Bendlner,  free  lance  writer,  author 
of  t»>e  Riddle  of  the  State  Department. 

Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  labor  advi'er  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  former  Congressman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal . 

Dr.  L.  M.  Blrihead.  director  of  Friends  of 
Democracy.  Inc. 

Wayne  Coy.  Chairman.  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conunission.  formerly  administrative 
assistant  to  Presic'ent  Roosevelt. 

A.  Powell  Davies.  pastor  of  the  All  Souls 
Unitarian  Church.  Washington.  D.  C. 

William  H.  Davis,  distinguished  attorney, 
former  Chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Emily  Taft  Douglas,  formerly  Congress- 
woman  at  Large  from  Illinois. 

Paul  Douglas.  United  States  Senator  from 

UHnoU. 

Angus  Dim.  Episcopal  bishop.  Washington, 
D  C. 

Herman- P.  Eberharter.  Congressman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

George  Edwards,  formerly  president  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  nationally 
known  columnist. 

Hugo  &nBt,  president.  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Workers.  A.  P.  of  L. 

William  T.  Bvjue.  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times,  Madison,  Wis. 

George  Field,  director  of  Freedom  House. 

Rev.  George  B.  Ford.  Corpus  Christl 
Church,  one-time  Catholic  chaplain,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Walter  K.  Granger,  Congressman  from 
Utah. 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  distinguished  attor- 
ney for  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Leon  Henderson,  former  chairmaA  of  the 
Americana  for  Democratic  Action,  former 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

Daniel  W.  Hoan,  former  mayor  ot  Mil- 
waukee. 

Laura  Z.  Hobeon,  author  of  Gentlemen's 
Agreement. 

Sal  B  Hoffmann,  president  of  the  Up- 
holstery Workers  Union,  A.  F.  at  L. 

E.  Palmer  Hoyt.  editor  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  United  States  S«i- 
ator  from  Minnesota. 


jHenry     M.     Jackson,    Congressman     froa 

Washington, 
raul  Kellogg,  editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 
Arthur  G.  Klein,  Congressman  from  Nen 
Tfrk. 

^Crs.  Albert  D.  Lasker.  leader  In  the  fleI<S 
of,  health  Insurance. 

ifred  Baker  Lewis,  president,  Union  Cas> 
u4lty  Insurance  Co. 

ard    Lindsay,    well-known    playwright 
actor. 

rancls  McConnell,  blsliop  of  the  Mctho* 
t  Church. 

alph  McOlU,  editor.  Atlanta  Constitution 
d  Journal. 

F.  McLaurin.  International  field  or- 
gafnlzer.  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
A.  P    of  L. 

iFdgar  Ansel  Mowrsr.  foreign  corresjond- 
ei^t. 

James  E.  Murray.  United  States  Se  lator 
fr>m  Montana. 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  Corgresi 
of  Industrial  Orgr'nlzations. 

iRelnhold  Nlebuhr,  dean  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

.  L.  Parsons.  Episcopal  bishop,  Calif cmla. 
Tew   Pearson,    newspaper   columnist    and 
lo  commentator. 
nald  Reagan,   president  of   the  S<;reen 
Actors  Guild.  A.  F.  of  L. 

-nil  Rieve.  president  of  the  Textile  V'ork- 
Union.  CIO. 

lex  Rose,   president  of   the   United   Hat 
C4p.  and  Millinery  Workers  Union.  A.  F.  of  L. 
William  Scarlett,  bishop  of  the  Epls<:opal 
Church,  St.  Louis. 

lA.  M.  Schlestnger,  professor  of  hlstoi7  at 
Harvard  University. 

JA.  ;:.  fchlesinger,  Jr..  professor  of  history 
as  Harvard  University  and  author  of  th<  Age 
ofijackson  and  the  Vital   Center. 

[Boris  Shlshkin,  chief  economist  of  the 
A^ierlcan  Federation  of  Labor. 

James    T.    Shotwell,    president    emeiitus, 
Carnegie  endowment  for  international  p?ace. 
JLillian  Smith,  author  of  Strange  Fruit  and 
Killers  of  the  Dream. 

(Mark  Starr,  educational  director.  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
A.|F.  of  L. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Governor  of  Hllncls. 
lB?nton  J.  Stong.  legislative  director  oi  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

Richard  L.  Strout,  Washington  representa- 

tl'  e.  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Elobert    E.    Wagner.    Jr.,    president    of   the 
B<  rough  of  Manhattan. 
^  Arnold  Zander,  president  of  the  State  and 
C<  unty  Municipal  Workers  Union.  A.  F.  of  L. 

iSax  Zarltsky.  former  president  of  the 
United  Hat.  Cap,  and  Millinery  Workers 
Uilon.  A.  F.  of  L. 


What  the  Kremlin  Fears  Most 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEW 

or    WISCONSIK 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Si»eaker,  under  general  leave  granted  to 
e?Ctend  remarks,  I  hereby  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post: 

What  thi  KazMLtN  fkass  Most 
(%  M«J-  Oen.  J.  F.  C.  Puller.  C.  B.,  C.  H.  &, 

'  D.  8.  O.) 

I  JkowBOROUGH.  Svzstx.  Engijinti.— Are  not 
yo  I  In  America  somewhat  blindly  assuming 
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that  the  next  war  Is  going  to  be  much  like 
the  last— «  war  of  uncotxUtlonal  surrender 
enforced  by  the  threat  of  annihilation?  It 
would  seem  that  you  are.  for  you  are  pour- 
ing out  your  dollars  on  the  production  of 
lethal  things  as  If  you  wera  a  golden 
Niagara.  , 

Tou  are  supreme  at  sea:  you  have  already 
hundreds  of  warships  In  commission,  be- 
, '  skies  great  fleets  in  mothballs.  You  are  su- 
preme in  tbe  air.  or  soon  will  be.  for  your 
goal  of  60.000  aircraft  a  year  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Tou  hav?  an  army  1,:00,000  stroDg. 
which  In  firepower  and  equipment  Is  Incom- 
parably superior  to  any  numerically  equiva- 
lent Ru<Blan  force.  At  no  very  distant  date 
you  will  be  turning  out  tanks  at  the  rate  of 
100  a  day,  Probably  by  now  jaa  have  stock- 
piled 1,000  atomic  bombs  and  have  in  store 
other  mass-destroying  weapons  quite  tm- 
toown  to  the  public.  Tou  have  new  types  of 
rockets,  new  radar  and  new  guided  missiles: 
and  atomic -powered  artillery,  nuclear-driv- 
en submsrlnes  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  are, 
so  it  would  appear,  not  far  around  the 
'"corner. 

Tou  are  ^.petiding  on  your  Armed  Forces 
more  than  18  times  as  much  as  we  are  in 
Great  Britain.  Tour  Industrial  potential 
borders  on  the  mlraculotis.  "^ou  have,  as  It 
has  well  been  said,  "both  guns  and  the 
whole  cow,"  and  the  roar  of  yom:  engines 
reverberates  round  the  world.  Tou  are  its 
modem  Titans:  soon  in  one  brief  battle  vou 
win  be  able  to  tmleash  the  destructive  en- 
ergy of  the  whole  of  the  last  war.  Never- 
theless, do  not  forget  that.  In  spite  of  thdr 
might,  your  classical  prototypes  ultimately 
landed  themselves  In  Tartarus. 

In  assuming  that  the  next  vrar  will  pri- 
marily be  a  physical  struggle,  and  that, 
therefore,  phjrsical  force  will  be  the  open 
sesame  of  victory,  are  not  you  taking  too 
much  for  granted?  Out  of  your  Vulcanic 
lives  cannot  you  set  aside  a  bare  half  hour 
In  which  to  ask  yoiu-selves  the  first  of  all 
military  questions:  What  Is  the  problem? 

Apparently  not,  for  you  gaze  Into  the 
Russian  shop  window.  In  which  everything 
Is  decorated  with  the  tinsel  of  propaganda, 
and  for  some  inexplicable  reason  you  shy  off 
from  boldly  walking  Into  the  shop  itself^  Yet 
n  Is  the  things  within  It  which  will  tewyou 
what  the  problem  Is,  and,  should  you  spare 
a  little  thought,  will  stiggest  to  you  Its 
anewer. 

Among  other  things  In  the  window  Is  dis- 
played a  map  of  the  Bolshevik  ideological 
empire.  It  Is  greater  than  Genghis  Khan's, 
for  !t  covers  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  globe,  stretching  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Himalayas  and  the 
China  seas  and  from  the  River  Kibe  to  the 
Pacific.  It  Includes  about  33  percent  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  world.     It  also  Is  titanic. 

But  were  you  to  go  into  the  shop  Itself, 
you  would  find  that  everything  displayed  In 
the  window  is  a  fake  or  a  lie.  Par  In  1817 
Lenln  Introduced  a  new  philosophy.  He 
took  the  basic  maxim  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion— "The  truth  shall  make  you  free" — and 
Inverted  It.  Thus  in  the  Bolshevik  vocatm. 
lary  every  word  Is  perverted:  a  lie  Is  called 
the  truth,  and  truth  is  denounced  as  a  lie. 
police  terror  is  called  democracy,  serfdom  Is 
called  freedom,  conquest  is  called  liberation, 
,  subjection  is  called  self-determination,  and 
the  Political  Bureau  of  the  Botetievlk  Party 
Is  called  the  proletariat.  In  the  Interest  of 
wbleb  all  individual  freedom  and  national 
xlgbts  are  suppressed. 

Why  has  this  policy  of  confounding  the 
meaning  of  words  been  adopted?  The  an- 
swer is:  That  the  nations  "may  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech."  It  is  the  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  Bolshevfaed. 

The  very  name  the  Russian  empire  now 
bears — ^namely,    Union    of    Soviet    Sodallst 


RepubUcs — is  a  lie:  fcr  the  U.  S.  S  R.  U  not 
a  union  of  republics  as  it  <s  proclaimed  to 
be;  instead  it  is  the  compuisoiy  si.'rfdom  of 
nearly  aoo  subjv^ted  peoples,  speiiklng  dif- 
ferent languages  and  stenmilng  from  dif- 
ferent cultures,  each  one  held  in  leash  by 
terror.  Tet  In  this  there  Is  nothing  new.  for 
as  the  pan -Slavism  of  CEartst  Russia  was  but 
a  catchword  fur  Russian  Imperialism,  so  to- 
day communism  is  but  the  catchword  for 
Bolshevik  imperialism — the  most  nithlrw 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

TAlLWt  or  THE   kUSSUK   ICONOMIC   STSTKlt 

Therefore  commanlsm  is  alao  a  lie,  it  is 
but  Marxian  graaas  paint  superimposed  on 
a  fundamentally  unchanged  historic  Rus- 
sian face.  Though  Jt  Is  true  that..  In  1917. 
Lenln  attempted  to  Impose  Marrlst  com- 
munism on  Russia,  by  1021  it  had  produced 
stich  confusion  that  to  ssve  himself  he  In- 
troduced his  new  economic  policy.  It  was 
out  of  his  failure  and  not  out  of  his  stK>- 
oess  that,  undw  Stalin,  there  emerged  a 
mixture  of  state  eapttallsm  and  A<^tlc 
despotism  which,  depending  as  it  did  ton 
slave  labor,  was  so  inefflcient  that  it  could 
not  compete  with  the  so-called  capitalist 
world — that  is,  with  free  enterprise.  There- 
fore, In  order  that  Bolshevism  may  stirvive. 
free  enterprise  mtist  be  destroyed.  Today 
Marxist  ootnmunlsm  Is  solely  for  export,  be- 
cause it  is  the  solvent  of  free  entcrpirise.  and 
Its  precipitate  is  chaos,  the  prerequisite  for 
the  establishment  of  a  plstol-niled  (Bolshe- 
vik) world. 

Except  In  the  concentration  camps,  there 
are  now  no  Oommtinlsts  In  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
Of  it?  108.000.000  mhabitants.  scxne  S)^ 
percent  are  state  bureaucrats — a  highly 
privileged  class — and  the  remaining  98^ 
percent  are  state  serfs  who.  unless  free  en- 
terprise throughout  the  world  is  destrojrM, 
msy  one  day  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  living  under  a  lie.  and.  In  consequence, 
Uquldate  their  oppressors. 

The  crucial  fact  !s  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  Indefinitely  continue  to  exist  side 
by  side  with  a  system  of  vastly  greater 
productivity,  and  how  unproductive  that 
union  Is  may  be  seen  In  Its  low  participa- 
tion in  world  trade  even  before  the  upheaval 
of  the  last  war.  Though  In  1838  the  foreign 
trade  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States,  with 
a  combined  population  of  under  10.000.000, 
amounted  to  t636,000,000.  with  its  then  170,- 
000.000  Inhabitants  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  $74,000,000  less.  Another 
pointer  is  to  be  fotmd  In  the  Berlin  blockade. 
Why  did  the  Kremlin  impose  It?  The  main 
reason  was  In  order  to  prevent  the  Eastern 
Germans  from  seeing  that  Western  Berlin 
was  more  prosperous  than  their  own  terri- 
tory. It  is  its  lies  which  so  constantly  dic- 
tate Soviet  policy — and.  In  consequence, 
render  It  difficult  for  Western  peoples  of  a 
totally  different  morality  to  understand. 

The  contents  of  the  shop  reveal  that  there 
Is  no  unity  within  the  U.  S.  S.  B.;  Instead, 
discord  both  latent  and  active.  Like  the 
Turkish  Empire  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  mosaic  of  subjugated 
peoples.  According  to  the  1939  Russian 
census,  oxrt  of  a  total  population  of  170,487,- 
188,  58  percent  were  Russian  and  42  percent 
non-Russian.  Also,  as  in  the  old  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Kremlin  Is  attempting  to  solve 
Its  problem  of  national  assimilation  by  geno- 
cide— that  Is,  by  massacring  and  deporting 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  subjxigated 
countrlss  as  well  as  diluting  them  w^.th  those 
of  Russian  stock.  The  consequence  Is  that, 
though  discontent  is  normally  Inarticulate, 
It  is  nevertheless  universal. 

All  refugees  tell  the  same  story:  That  the 
U  S.  8.  R.  is  seething  with  tinrest  and  that 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  everything  is  In  fer- 
ment.    Between   August    1946   and   August 


1»60.  no  fewer  than  15.000  Rusf^lan  officers 
aXMl  men  deserted  to  Western  Germany,  and 
monthly  aroimd  20.000  Sastern  Ger::uins  and 
othom  cross  the  Western  German  border. 
Another  proof  is  the  steady  increase  m  The 
ntmiher  of  Soviet  prlsoxM.  No:  icng  ago.  tne 
of  the  refugees,  a  former  director  of  Soviet 
prtaons,  stated  that.  "Whereas  In  1920  there 
were  3,460  prisons  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
1050  the  number  had  risen  to  11,760." 

Nor  is  the  Russian  Army  unaffected.  S;;M3e 
19:9  not  only  hcs  its  structure  been  shaken 
by  contact  with  tbe  west  but  many  ot  its 
soldiers  have  become  disillusioned.  A  typical 
case  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Bystrov,  who.  in 
December  1950.  deserted.  Though  before  his 
dtisertlon  his  first  imprassloiu  of  wcs;cru 
standards  were  based  on  nothing  better  than 
prevailing  conditions  in  Eastwn  Germany, 
they  "produced  on  him."  we  read,  an  eijor- 
mous  psychological  shock,"  foUowed  ty  a 
second  when,  on  leave  to  his  home  .n  the 
Urals — a  subjugated  area — he  compared  wtiat 
he  ha<:  seen  in  Germany  with  the  utter 
poverty  and  misery  In  which  his  relatives 
lived.  Further,  it  should  not  be  overiixiked 
that  42  peixent  of  Soviet  Army  recruits  come 
from  the  subjugated  peoples,  and  thereior© 
Inherit  their  diaootttents. 

Though  the  Soviet  Army  is  immensely 
powerful,  it  is  no  coincidence  that,  when- 
ever the  Kremlin  has  resolutely  been  laced 
up  to.  it  has  drawn  m  its  horns.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  its 
Inmates  have  reallasd  that,  under  present- 
day  condttioru,  military  occupation  decides 
nothing— that,  in  fact,  physical  conqjeet  is 
no  longer  a  profluble  affair — a  question  I  will 
return  to  later  on.  The  second  Is  that  they 
fear  actual  war  like  the  plague.  Not  because 
the  U.  8.  8.  R.  can  easily  be  suodued  by  ex- 
ternal torci,  but  because  war  leads  to  in- 
ternal disruption.  This  is  a  pomt  of  vital 
Importance. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5.  it 
was  not  Japanese  naval  and  military  power 
which  compelled  Russia  to  accept  the  Peace 
of  Portomouth:  it  was  the  eruption  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  within  her  Again,  in 
World  War  I.  it  was  not  her  deieat  tn  the  field 
which  brought  her  to  sign  the  ig^nomlmotis 
Treaty  of  Brest-Li tovsk:  it  was  the  afiute- 
ness  of  Lenln.  who,  '^*«hing  m  on  the  ruthless 
treatment  of  tbe  subjugated  peoples  by  the 
Csarlst  regime,  offered  them  liberation— 
fully  Intending,  however,  to  resubjugats 
them  once  he  had  created  a  Bolshevik  armv, 
Tbe  restilt  was  that  Ccarist  BUBsia  disinte- 
grated, 16  subjugated  nations  declaring 
themselves  free  and  lndei>endent  national 
states. 

In  World  Wsr  II,  no  sooner  did  the  Ger- 
man armies  enter  the  Baltic  States.  Byelo- 
russia—White BOMte— and  the  Ukraine  than 
they  were  acdalmad.as  hberators  and  vast 
niunbars  of  Russiaa  soldiers  deserted  to 
them.  At  the  time,  so  encouraging  was  the 
German  reception  that  Count  Schulenburg, 
former  German  ambassador  in  Moscow,  pro- 
posed that  the  Invaslcni  should  be  turned 
Into  a  civil  war  in  which  the  Rusiiana  t.hem- 
selves  would  help  in  overthrowing  the  Bol- 
shevik*. He  suggested  that  Gerc-.any  sho-ald 
announce  that  she  had  no  territorial  claims: 
that  she  would  agree  to  each  conquered  ter- 
ritory  setting  up  its  own  local  ttuvemment, 
and  that  she  would  recogiilze  tliese  govern- 
ments as  her  allies. 

But  Hitler's  suicidal  poUcy  of  "the  com- 
plete extermination  of  the  Ukrainian  and 
the  other  East  European  peoples'  prevailed. 
Instead  of  liberation,  the  destruction  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  other  under^ound  move- 
ments was  ordered.  The  result  was  that  for 
their  self-preservation  the  BUbjugated  peo- 
ples turned  against  the  'GermanE. 

This  was  the  hegmoing  of  the  ooUa;>s«  of 
the   Third  Belch,   which   was   hastened    by 
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Stalin's  astuteness  In  adopting  non-Bol- 
slMTlk  tactics,  Uiougb,  like  Lenin,  his  in- 
tention was  to  discard  them  once  the  war 
warn  won.  Had  Hitler  but  offered  the  sub- 
Jncatcd  paopies  freedom  and  self-determl- 
natloo.  the  high  probability  is  that  the 
U.  S.  S  R.  would  have  coUpased  belore  the 
and  Of  1941. 

BealdeB  not  being  able  in  wartime  to  rely 
on  the  loyalty  of  Its  subjugated  peoples,  the 
Kremlin  is  fearttil  of  invading  Western 
countries,  beca'jae.  should  It  do  so,  its  sol- 
diers wUl  discover  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  have  been  brought 
up  to  believe,  the  most  advanced  country  in 
the  world.  Is  one  of  its  most  backrward.  and 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  gigantic  lie. 
For  this  reason  alone — though  there  are 
others — Stalin  has  been  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute what  U  called  "cold"  war  for  "hot." 
Zta  alms  are:  (1)  To  confuse  the  thought  of 
Russia's  adversaries  by  turning  every  argu- 
ment up^side  down  and  reaping  a  propa- 
ganda value  out  of  the  confusion.  (2)  To 
rot  her  opponents  internally  by  means  of 
fifth  columns,  and  discredit  their  democratic 
principles  should  they  resort  to  repressive 
me«aurea.  ( 3  >  To  compel  them,  by  constant 
military  threat,  to  expend  such  large  sums 
an  armamente  that  they  will  cripple  their 
finances  and  undermine  their  economies. 
(4)  To  distract  their  military  forces  by 
drawing  them  Into  dlatant  regions,  such  as 
ICalaya.  Indochina  and  Korea,  in  which  only 
•ateillte  troops  are  engaged. 

For  the  Kremlin,  cold  war  Is  the  only  type 
of  aggressive  warfare  which  fits  Russian  psy- 
chology. Its  strategy  is  that  of  dissolution 
and  not  of  destruction — the  attack  on  the 
mind  of  the  enemy  In  order  to  gain  con- 
trol over  his  body,  and  not  on  his  body  in 
order  to  influjence  his  mind.  It  Is  not  as  with 
the  Western  powers,  when  they  talk  of  psy- 
chological or  political  war.  an  auxiliary  of 
actual  war,  but  instead  the  real  war — the 
decisive  conflict. 

In  Its  outlook  upon  war,  the  Kremlin  Is  far 
more  up  to  date  than  Its  antagonists.  It 
realizes  that  In  modern  Industrial  and  scien- 
tific conditions,  physical  warfare  Is  Increas- 
ingly becoming  mutually  too  destructive  to 
be  a  profitable  Instrument  of  policy.  As  the 
last  two  World  Wars  have  clearly  shown,  the 
victor  comes  off  almost  as  badly  as  the  van- 
quUhed.  and  this,  politically,  does  not  make 
sense. 

We  simply  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  to- 
day cold  war  Is  Increasingly  ousting  hot  war 
as  an  instrument  of  policy  and  that  unless 
we  learn  how  to  wage  It  in  all  it^  forms — 
political,  ideological,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary— so  that  in  wartime  we  win  over  the 
allegiance  of  the  enemy's  masses  instead  of 
dntroylng  them,  the  very  means  of  destruc- 
tion we  employ  will  end  In  defeating  vis. 

Now  that  we  have  inspected  the  contents 
of  the  Bolshevik  shop,  the  question  "What 
is  the  problem?"  becomes  clear,  it  Is  to 
frustrate  the  Kremlin's  two-front  strategy 
by  adopting  a  two-front  strategy  of  our  own: 
(1)  To  be  strong  enough  physically  either 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  or.  should 
war  come,  to  be  In  a  position  to  contain 
Russian  military  operations.  And  (2)  under 
the  cover  of  our  physical  forces,  to  be  astute 
enough  to  wage  a  war  of  disintegration  with- 
in the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  lu  sateUltc  countries, 
not  only  after  the  outbreak  of  war  but  from 
this  very  moment.  Should  Its  aim suc- 
cessful counterrevolution  within  the  D.  S. 
S.  R  —be  attained  without  actual  war.  so 
much  the  better,  but,  war  or  no  war,  it  will 
remain  unattainable  unless  the  war  of  dis- 
integration is  ultraoffensive. 

Our  existing  solution  of  the  problem— If 
"solution'  it  can  be  called— u  ultradefenslve 
becauaa   it   is   based  on   the  conception  of 


containing  communism,  (1)  by  military  ac- 
tion on  fire-brigade  lines  wherever  an  ag- 
gression may  take  place,  (2)  by  economic 
betterment  In  the  Western  countries  In  or- 
der to  prevent  communism  from  spreading, 
and  (3)  by  building  up  what  is  called  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  as  the  progenitor  of  a  de- 
fensive Atlantic  or  European  army. 

Beca-use  it  Is  a  purely  defensive  policy, 
it  leaves  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin.  Worse  still,  it  doen  not  face  up  to 
realities.  What  Is  the  use  of  a  flre-brlgade 
system  as  long  as  the  fire  raiser  is  left  at 
large?  Further,  this  dispersion  of  force 
emasculates  the  building  up  of  an  Atlantic 
Alliance,  which  is  equally  unrealistic,  for  It 
is  based  on  regional  planning  Involving  over 
50  committees,  and  Includes  Prance  and 
Italy,  coufitries  with  large  Communist  ele- 
ments. As  regards  prevention  of  *,he  spread 
of  communism  by  economic  improvement  of 
the  Western  countries.  It  is  excellent  so  far 
as  it  goes;  yet  it  is  frequently  overlooked  that 
economic  betterment  in  Itself  can  no  more 
remove  an  Ideology  than  filling  an  empty 
stomach  can  cure  a  deranged  brain. 

This  confusion  of  defensive  measures  has 
fortified  the  policy  of  the  knockout  school — 
that  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  tangle  Is  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot.  In  other  words,  to 
rely  on  physical  force  alone.  After  all,  have 
not  we  sot  the  atomic  bomb,  and  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  cannot  we  blow 
Russia  to  hell? 

This,  however,  is  a  somewhat  crude  solu- 
tion, for  instead  of  curing  the  patient — the 
world  crisis — It  knocks  him  on  the  head. 

Though  a  siifficlency  of  force  Is  the  first 
half  of  the  solution,  the  amount  needed  wUl 
depend  as  much  on  the  moral  state  of  the 
Russian  peoples  as  on  the  strength  of  the 
Russian  Army.  The  lower  the  first  is.  the 
weaker  will  the  second  be,  and  the  weaker 
it  is.  the  lesi.  will  be  the  physical  force  re- 
quired to  vanquish  it. 

The  second  half  of  the  solution  centers 
In  the  unbearable  Bolshevik  rule,  which  has 
established  a  ready-made  second  front  in 
every  country  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
Wherever  bolshevlsm  Is  sown,  antlbolshev- 
ism  can  be  reaped.  For,  though  by  terror  a 
people  can  be  compelled  to  obey  their  mas- 
ters, they  cannot  be  compelled  to  cease  hat- 
ing them. 

Hatred  Is  the  uranium  235  of  the  second 
half,  and  without  It  Its  physical  prototype 
remains  purely  a  weapon  of  material  de- 
struction. And  of  all  explosives,  psychologi- 
cal fission  Is  the  one  the  Kremlin  dreads 
most,  because  it  glows  the  bottom  out  of  its 
ideology.  Therefore  to  turn  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Into  a  gigantic  psychological  bomb  Is  the 
second  half  of  the  solution. 

Thus  far,  this  half  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  by  the  western  powers,  yet 
it  is  by  far  the  easier  to  arrive  at.  because 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.,  being  ethnographically  di- 
vided Into  Russians  and  non-Russians,  is  in 
consequence  packed  with  psychological  uran- 
ium. 

In  1943  the  representatives  of  the  resist- 
ance movements  then  springing  up  among 
the  conquered  and  subjugated  peoples 
banded  themselves  together  into  an  anti- 
Bolshevlk  block  of  nations — the  ABN. 
Today  It  ii.>;ludes  the  following  25  coun- 
tries—14  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and  11  In  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  U.  8.  8.  R.:  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia.  Cossakla,  Estonia,  Georgia,  Idel- 
Ural— between  the  Volga  and  the  Urals- 
Latvia,  Uthuanla.  North  Caucasia.  Siberia 
(east  and  west).  Tataria.  Turkestan  and 
Ukranla. 

In  Europe:  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Czechoslovakia.  Finland,  Hungary,  Poland 
Rumania.  Serbia.  Blovakia  and  Slovenia 
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The  aim  of  the  ABN  Is  the  complete  dis- 
1  solution  of  the  Soviet  empire  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  each  part  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
The  ABN  is.  therefore,  opposed  to  any  farm 
of  Russian  imperialism,  whether  czarist,  So- 
cialist, Democratic,  Republican,  or  Comiiu- 
nist.  Nor  will  It  tolerate 'any  form  of  Rus- 
sian federation,  because  It  fears  that  what- 
ever form  it  may  take.  It  will  inevitably 
lead  to  the  reestabllshment  of  a  Russian 
hegemony. 

Because  In  the  Atlantic  pact— however  de- 
fective— is  to  be  found  the  only  potential 
first  front  against  the  Soviet  Union,  so  in 
the  ABN — however  lacking  in  organization 
it  still  is — is  to  be  found  the  only  poten- 
tial second  front.  Together  the  two  should 
constitute  the  grand  strategical  instnunent 
of  the  Western  powers,  the  one  being  as 
;  essential  as  the  other,  for  neither  with- 
out the  other  can  achieve  what  should  jbe 
the  Western  aim— not  the  containment  of 
communism,  but  the  complete  eliminatlpn 
of  Bolshevlsm.  without  which  there  can  [be 
no  peace  in  the  world. 

From  the  value  of  the  ABN  as  a  dlsri^p- 
tlve  instrument.  I  will  next  turn  to  its  ability 
economically  and  strategically  to  strangle  tLe 
U.  S.  8.  R.  In  another  war.  T 

The  Ukraine,  with  a  population  stated  to 
be  42,000,000,  Is  the  economic  hub  of  Itie 
Soviet  Union— this  Is  why  Hitler's  aim  ^ka 
to  wrench  It  from  Russia.  It  supplies  o^er 
50  percent  of  the  whole  of  Russian  produc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  possibUlty  of  destrdy- 
Ing  the  Bolshevik  empire  without  severl^ig 
,the  Ukraine  from  It.  Still  today  a  Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent  army,  known  as  the  UFA. 
is  engaged  in  guerrilla  war  against  the  Elrei 
lln. 

The  following  percentages  show  the  1], 

portance  of  the  Ukraine  and  other  subjja- 
gated  countries  to  the  over-all  Soviet  ecob- 
omy.  Coal.  60  f)ercent  from  the  Ukraine  a|id 
9  percent  from  Turkestan:  iron  ore,  60  per- 
cent from  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimea,  and 
130  percent  from  Idel-Ural;  manganese,  IPO 

rcent  from  Georgia  and  the  Ukraine;  co|>- 

•T,  40  percent  from  Turkestan  and  Cau- 
la;  lead.  80  percent  from  Turkestan;  zii^c, 
percent  from  Caucasia  and  the  Ukraine: 
inercury,  100  percent  from  Turkestan  a^d 
(the  Ukraine;  and  sulfur.  80  percent  frcto 
the  Ukraine,  Caucasia,  and  TUrkeetan. 

Almost  the  entire  production  of  oil  in  t  xe 
V.  8.  8.  R.  comes  from  non-Russian  scjl. 
Plnally,  as  regards  agricultural  products,  $3 
percent  of  Russian  wheat  comes  from  the 
tJkraine  and  North  Caucasia.  70  percent  of 
the  sugar  Is  produced  in  the  Ukraine,  and  lOo 
t>ercent  of  the  cotton  Ls  grown  in  Turkestia 
pmd  Caucasia.  |^ 

Therefore  the  conclusion  Is.  should  in  wa^-- 
fclme  organized  guerrilla  war  be  fostered  |n 
ithe  subjugated  countries  and  adequately 
supplied  by  the  western  powers,  the  hWh 
brobabllity  Is  that  the  whole  economy  of  tie 
p.  8.  8.  R.  would  collapse.  [ 

Historically  Russia's  strength  has  been 
based  on  two  factors:  the  vast  expanse  pf 
her  territory  and  her  vast  manpower.  Thjs 
beld  good  as  long  as  weapon  power  re- 
hialned  simple  and  movements  were  governed 
by  horse  traction.  But  this  U  no  longer  tl>e 
ease,  for  weapon  power  has  been  Industrial- 
ized and  air  power  has  reduced  her  expam^e. 
t Communications  in  Russia  have  alwats 
•en  indifferent  because  expanse  and  movi- 
ent  are  Incompatlbles.  Even  today  theje 
•re  no  more  than  57.487  miles  of  railroads  fa 
Jhe  U.  S.  S  R.,  whereas  In  Great  Brltato 
•here  are  19.863  and  in  the  United  Stat^iii 
J27.000.  Further,  many  of  the  Russian  raU- 
foads  are  still  single  track,  and  because  thoee 
Unking  the  Pacific  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland 
ind  Rumania  pass  through  the  subjugatod 
•altlc  States,  Byelorussia,  and  the  Ukraine 
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they  are  open  to  satootipB  in  both  peace  and 
wartime. 

In  order  to  secure  her  industries — tier  ar- 
senals— against  air  attack,  Russia  has  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  dispersion,  but.  seemingly,  has 
overlooked  that  the  remoteness  of  many  of 
them  from  the  more  probable  theaters  of 
war  permits  present-day  aircraft  to  cm  them 
off  from  the  latter  by  destroying  the  inter- 
linking communications.  Acttially  there 
would  be  no  need  to  destroy  the  industrial 
centers  themselves,  for  if  the  few  main  rail 
junctions  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  are  put  out  of 
action,  the  fewness  of  tbe  railroads  in  most 
cases  will  render  the  deflection  of  traffic  im- 
possible. 

Fiirther  etUl.  the  greater  the  dispersion. 
.Jthe  more  difficult  does  it  become  for  the 
Russian  air  force  to  prevent  the  systematic 
destruction  of  either  the  industrial  centers 
or  the  railroads  leading  to  and  from  them. 
Relative  to  this,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  as 
well  as  the  great  distances  to  be  traveled,  the 
It  of  railroad  traction  by  mou<r 
will  generally  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Also  that,  tmlike  the  United  States, 
'  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  possesses  no  extensive  system 
of  pipelines  for  the  distribution  of  oil  and 
petrol. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this 
strategical  survey  are:  (I)  That  the  techni- 
cal equipment  of  Russia's  fighting  forces  will 
be  at  Its  best  at  the  opening  of  war,  and 
should  her  railroads  be  paralyzed,  it  will  rap- 
idly deteriorate.  And  (2)  because  of  this. 
It  may  be  expected  that,  as  in  the  past.  Rus- 
sia will  rely  on  mass-manpower  attacks  In 
order  to  make  good  her  technical  deficien- 
cies. 

Clearly,  then,  adding  to  the  demands  on 
the  Rtiasian  army  within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  will 
lead  to  its  numerical  reduction  in  the  areas 
of  operations,  and  this  "an  be  effected  by 
the  assistance  of  the  subjugated  peoples. 
For  them,  the  expanse  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.,  when 
coupled  with  outside  air  supply  and  assist- 
ance, facilitates  revolt,  which  slmultaneousiy 
will  be  difficult  to  suppress  should  rail  com- 
munications be  paralysed.  Also  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  vast  belt  of  labor 
and  concentration  camps,  in  which  millions 
of  slave  workers  are  hnprlBoned,  stretches 
across  northern  Slt>erla  and  Manchuria.  The 
first  of  these  areas  is  within  transpolar  alr 
range  of  the  United  States,  and  the  second 
St  no  great  distance  from  Korea  and  Japan. 
All  these  camps  are  potential  centers  of  re- 
volt. Therefore  the  more  the  Kremlin  can 
be  compelled  to  garrison  them  the  less  nu- 
merotis  will  be  its  tnx^  In  the  areas  of 
military  operations. 

When  all  these  faetora  are  considered,  tt 
wiU  be  seen  that  Russia's  fighting  manpower, 
great  though  it  is,  can  as  s  whole  no  more 
be  concentrated  than  can  that  of  her  oppo- 
nents. Though  the  latter  are  an 
of  autononK>u8  nations  tending  to 
rather  than  to  unite,  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  is  a 
desfmtlsm  of  subjugated  nations,  forcibly 
'  united  by  t«Tor,  and  Inhibited  by  disruption. 
That,  in  fact.  Russia  is  a  giant  with  feet  of 
clay,  and  that  the  more  her  fighting  forces 
are  dissipated  on  internal  security,  the  more 
formidable  do  those  of  her  opponents  become. 

I  hope  I  have  aaads  It  elear  that.  In  order 
to  overthrow  the  flre-raislng  ookMsus.  the 
technical  superiority  of  the  western  nations 
is  not  In  itself  enough.  What  they  are  lack- 
ing Is  not  power  to  wats  war,  ftar  though 
power  may  still  be  insaSelent,  there  Is  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  rendering  tt  stifD- 
cient.  Instead,  it  is  lack  of  faith  in  their  way 
of  life,  and  lack  of  courage  in  proclaiming  it. 

They  must  ur^derstand  that  the  sword  of 
liberty  Is  but  dead  metal  as  long  as  it  is 


sheathed.  It  is  becatise  they  fear  to  un- 
sheathe it  that  they  lack  a  poslUve  policy 
concerning  the  nations  forcibly  and  fraudu- 
lently incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  without  a  positive  policy  they  caa  never 
hope  to  exploit  the  seething  discontent  be- 
hind the  iron  curUln  Be  It  remembered 
that,  without  counting  the  subjugated  peo- 
ples of  the  U  8.  8  R..  ten  independent  states 
of  old  Europe,  inhabited  by  about  80,000.000 
pec^le,  are  now  under  Soviet  domination. 
Of  these  millions  and  the  DaiUlous  more  in 
the  U.  8.  S.  R..  the  vast  majority  are  potential 
alUes.  Until  the  western  nations  openly  pro- 
claim them  to  be  such,  the  sword  of  liberty 
will  remain  shesthed. 

If  the  west  Is  to  gain  the  sympathies  of 
the  enslaved  peoples.  It  must  inspire  them. 
To  think  In  terms  of  the  atomic  bomb  is 
autocratic;  to  think  in  terms  of  liberation  U 
democratic,  and  though  the  stomic  bomb  has 
Its  uses,  they  must  be  weighed  against  the 
psychological  effects  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. TO  use  this  weapon  Indiscriminately 
Is  to  repeat  Hitler's  blunder.  The  way  in 
which  It  Is  used  will  determine  whether  the 
millions  of  enslaved  peoples  in  Europe  and 
the  U  8.  S.  R.  are  to  be  the  ailiea  of  the 
West  or  the  unwilling  defenders  of  Moscow. 
What  they  seek  Is  liberation  and  not  oblitera- 
tion— let  the  western  nations  remember  this. 

Lastly,  I  will  end  with  a  concrete  proposaL 
Because  from  past  history  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  change  of  regime  in  Mos- 
cow will  call  a  halt  to  the  age-old  urge  of 
Russian  expansion,  the  aim  of  the  Western 
PowCTs  should  coincide  with  the  aim  of  the 
ABN.  This  means  that  the  Soviet  Kmpire 
must  be  dealt  with  as  was  the  Turkish— that 
la.  split  up  into  its  component  parts,  each 
part  becoming  an  independent  country. 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  ttiis  end 
Is  ttte  formation  of  all  freedom.- loving  peo- 
ples on  both  sides  ot  the  iron  cvirtain  into 
a  common  anti-Bolshevik  front.  The  sec- 
ond is  tlie  creation  of  a  psychological -war- 
ware  general  staff  which  wiU  give  teeth  to 
this  union.  It  should  comprise  three  main 
branches — operations,  intelligence,  and  sup- 
ply- 

The  duties  of  the  first  should  be  to  plan 
and  organize  partisan  activities  within  all 
subjugated  countries,  and  train  refugees  and 
form  them  into  the  nticlel  of  national  armies. 
around  which  the  enslaved  peoples  can  build 
up  their  fighting  forces  on  or  after  the  out- 
break of  war. 

The  dutlee  of  the  second  should  be  to 
collect  and  coordinate  information  gathered 
by  the  UMlscpound  movemenU:  train  in- 
ttiUgcnee  agsats  for  work  not  only  behind 
the  iron  curtain  but  also  in  all  countries 
which  in  wartime  may  be  overrun  by  the 
Russians,  so  that  guerrilla  war  may  be  or- 
ganised in  their  rear,  and  by  intensive  pn^ia- 
gaada  keep  the  spirit  of  counterrevolution 
aUve. 

The  duties  of  the  supply  branch  should  be 
to  make  ready  on  a  vast  scale  all  the  reqtiire- 
ments  of  guerrilla  warfare;  the  provision  of 
arms,  ammtinition,  explosives,  medical  stores, 
rations,  radios,  and  so  on.  as  well  as  ear- 
mark the  aircraft  needed  to  carry  them  and 
also  personnel  to  p>rearranged  dropping 
points,  so  that,  when  the  flag  falls,  the 
psychological  bomb  may  be  detonated  from 
the  Arctic  shores  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
from  the  Pacdle  to  the  Elbe. 

If  these  things  are  done,  the  western  na- 
tions need  have  no  fears.  But.  if  they  are 
not  done,  though  the  west  may  win  the  next 
war.  in  its  wlzuiing  it  will  reap  Its  own  de- 
struction and  may  well  end  in  Bolshevizing 
the  wcrld- 


Tke  Serioasiiesi  of  Maficioatlj  YiMyhi 
and  Abusing  Governmental  Ofidalt 
Sboold  Be  Psblicly  Rebake^-Mal- 
feauBce  on  tbe  Part  of  Poblk  Oficiab 
Wben  ProTea  Is  a  MoBstroot  Tbug — 
A  Free-Tbinking  People,  Howewer, 
Have  Not  Failed  to  Note  Tbit  Mit- 
branding  of  Accusers  Must  Also  Be 
Reproved 
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Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uz 
system  of  these  United  Stat<^s  is  a  volun- 
tary system.  While  it  might  seem  to 
some  that  taxes  are  paid  under  duress, 
nevertheless  the  fact  is  that  all  laxes 
paid  under  our  system  of  government, 
whether  Federal,  Stale,  or  local,  are  as 
voluntary  as  are  the  contributions  made 
to  tlie  American  Red  Cross  or  our  local 
Community  Chest.  If  ever  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  lose  faith  in  their  pub- 
he  officials,  that,  sysiem  of  voluntarily 
supporting  their  government  will  fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  therefore,  necessary 
that  when  irregularities  occur  with  re- 
spect to  the  pa>-ment  or  the  collection  ot 
taxes,  either  on  the  part  of  any  person 
or  group  of  persons,  diligent  investiea- 
tory  studies  should  be  made  to  see 
whether  that  individual  or  that  group 
has  paid  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  njininp  the  Government,  as  laid 
down  in  the  law  by  the  representatives 
elected  by  the  people  to  determine  what 
the  cost  of  Government  at  a  specific  level 
should  be. 

If  there  are  those  who  di.sagree  with 
what  the  cost  of  Government  should  be. 
It  is  not  their  privilege  to  withhold  any 
part  of  the  tax  legally  levied  against 
them.  However,  it  is  their  privilege  to 
change  the  representatives  whom  they 
elected  to  make  ascertainment  and  de- 
termination as  to  what  amount  of  taxes 
should  be  paid  by  each  individual  or 
corporation. 

So  that,  again  I  say,  whenever  wrong- 
doing becomes  apparent,  investigation 
should  be  made  to  determine  just  who  is 
at  fault.  « 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  several 
months,  the  case  of  the  Government 
against  certain  internal  revenue  collec- 
tors alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  mal- 
feasance has  recently  piven  rise  to  an- 
other crime  investigation  by  a  committee 
of  this  House 

With  respect  to  who  should  conduct 
the  investigations  now  taking  place,  that 
is  another  matter.  Of  a  certainty,  the 
Congress  should  make  investigation 
whenever  it  feels  that  wrong  is  being 
done,  but  it  should  make  all  a.<;certain- 
ment  with  a  view  to  reaching  conclusion 
as  to  how  to  legislate  in  order  to  prevent 
alleged  irregularities  and  crime. 
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This,  unfortunately.  Is  not  always  the 
Miae.  Too  often  investigations  are 
started  altogether  on  a  personal  or  a 
partisan  ba^is.  and  very  often  solely  and 
purely  for  political  purposes,  or  by  those 
who  seek  personal  preferment  and  ag- 
grandizement—to gain  public  attention 
and  further  their  own  selfish  ends. 

I  well  remember  years  ago  a  life  insur- 
ance investigation  conducted  by  a  young 
attorney.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  which 
resulted  in  making  him  Governor  of  New 
York.  Because  of  .such  a  start.  Mr. 
Hughes  later  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
United  States. 

Governor  Tom  Dewey,  another  special 
district  attorney,  rode  to  the  governor- 
ship as  a  result  of  a  good  press  agent  at- 
tached to  an  investigation  which  Mr. 
Dewey  conducted  principally  on  political 
connection  with  the  petty  numbers 
racket.  As  a  result  of  this  he  attained 
national  prominence  and  was  several 
times  nominated  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

More  recently,  we  have  heard  great 
criticism  about  the  ethics  of  one  of  our 
<«lleagues  making  what  were  alleged  to 
have  been  huge  profits  on  a  book  which 
he  published  with  respect  to  his  investi- 
gation. In  the  meantime,  the  committee 
counsel  of  that  Investigation  turned  from 
the  practice  of  law  and  became  a  televi- 
sion star.  He  is  now  on  a  fair  way  to  be- 
coming the  president  of  the  Council  of 
New  York  City,  with  a  job  paying  him 
$25,000  a  year. 

Irxsof  ar  as  congressional  investigations 
are  concerned,  to  drag  any  citizen  before 
a  television  audience,  across  the  head- 
lines of  the  daily  press,  or  in  any  other 
manner  expose  him  to  shame,  or  make  a 
public  exhibition  of  him.  for  personal  or 
political  gain,  whether  he  be  a  private 
citizen  or  a  public  official,  is  something 
that  we  in  this  body  should  really  legis- 
late against. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  investigations 
that  marks  the  current  fashion  of  vari- 
ous committee?  in  both  Senate  and 
House,  it  does  seem  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  now  so  much  a  govern- 
ment of  the  administration  of  the  law  by 
executive  departments — as  it  has  be- 
come a  government  of  investigation  by 
the  Congress. 

As  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  cloak 
room  said  not  long  ago.  if  wj  are  going 
to  keep  on  increasing  congressional  in- 
vestigations now  seemingly  convening  all 
over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  abroad, 
we  might  as  well  turn  the  Capitol  and  oiu: 
legislative  duties  over  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  let  the  FBI  take 
over  our  duties  and  offices,  while  we  in 
the  House  and  Senate  move  down  to 
Ninth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
take  over  the  duties  of  the  FBI 

Mr  Speaker,  nearly  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  put  forth  to  date  have  been 
instigated  merely  to  cast  aspersion  upon 
the  names  and  reputations  of  various 
and  sundry  public  officials  concerned 
mainly  with  the  executive  department 
of  Government.  Ths  men  -vho  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  name  calling  and  the 
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vituperation  constitute  a  veritable  cata- 
log of  the  highest  officials,  and  more  or 
less  include  every  Government  worker  in 
the  United  States. 

It  just  so  turns  out  that  the  effort  to 
smear  up  and  to  stink  up  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  administration  has  not 
been  as  astutely  carried  out  as  it  might 
have  been,  and  the  results  to  date  have 
certainly  been  singtilarly  unconvincing. 
This  approach  to  a  political  campaign 
has  many  disturbing  implications,  for  it 
has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
there  is  little  public  interest  and  no  other 
than  strong  political  interest  in  what 
the  headlines  were  screaming  just  a  few 
months  ago. 

Oh,  yes,  there  were  a  few  indictments 
for  perjury  of  the  so-called  5-percenters, 
but  when  the  issue  was  all  threshed  out, 
the  Congress  did  little  or  nothing  about 
it.  because  there  was  nothing  that  they 
should  do. 

When  real  consideration  was  given  to 
the  matter,  it  was  found  that  the  small 
American  businessman  is  entitled  to  sell 
his  goods  to  the  Federal  Government, 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  highly 
paid  representative  in  Washington  to  do 
the  job.  And  to  what  end?  It  was 
found  that  he  pays  some  local  salesman 
a  commission  for  selling  Fuller  brushes 
and  other  goods,  whether  he  sells  them 
to  a  housewife  on  her  back  porch,  or  to 
some  Government  purchasing  official  in 
a  plush  oflQce  who  buys  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  prosecutions, 
yes,  and  convictions,  if  there  was  graft 
involved,  or  overpayments,  or  any  other 
Illegalities;  but  when  the  congressional 
investigators  were  all  done  with  the  5 
percenters,  the  only  thing  that  happened 
was  that  someone  named  John  Maragon 
was  found  guilty  and  went  to  prison  for 
perjury.     . 

There  was  a  tremendous  lot  of  bom- 
bast about  irregularities  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  No  one 
on  the  investigators'  staff  ever  took  the 
time  to  tell  you  that  no  business  con- 
cern ever  got  an  RFC  loan  unless  there 
was  a  sworn  affidavit  made  by  the  bor- 
rower that  the  local  bank  or  banks  could 
not  legally  make  this  loan  in  order  to 
keep  the  business  in  operation.  There- 
fore, as  provided  by  law.  these  borrow- 
ers made  application  to  the  RFC. 

Neither  did  they  who  concerned  them- 
selves mainly  with  discrediting  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  its 
officials  take  time  to  tell  the  public  that 
during  a  single  year,  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  from  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii. Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
there  came  to  the  RFC  11.127  applica- 
tions for  business  loans,  that  4.559,  total- 
ing $595,647,000  were  approved,  and  that, 
pending  as  of  December  30,  1950,  there 
were  1.686  further  loans,  aggregating 
$433,866,000. 

To  state  it  simply,  last  year  about  5,000 
business  firms,  large  and  small,  together 
with  thousands  of  employees,  were  saved 
from  bankruptcy  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  without  the 
cost  of  a  single  penny  to  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
tUe  RFC  has  never  cost  the  Government 
^e  cent;  rather,  since  its  Inception,  iti 
h*s  earned  more  than  $600,000,000  oveij 
and  above  all  operating  costs  on  the  in^ 
tarest  paid  by  borrowers  on  the  loans 
which  they  obtained.  That  $600,000,000 
profit  is  a  profit  for  the  taxpayers  ol 
Uiese  United  States.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all  that  we  heard 
about  pastel  mink  coats  and  so-called 
commissions,  I  do  not  know  of  a  singly 
grand  jury  in  the  United  States  that  in4 
dieted  anybody  for  anything  oonnectea 
with  the  RFC  matter,  and  for  the  simj 
pie  reason  that  nobody  ever  received  $ 
sjngle  permy  in  commission  from  th« 
HFC.  Whatever  was  paid  was  paid  bj 
the  borrowers,  and  that  was  their  privat^ 
business.  1 

If  a  small  businessman,  or.  for  thai 
i^atter.  a  big  business  house,  needs  finani- 
cial  assistance  and  furnished  by  thft 
HFC.  the  RFC  gets  all  their  money  bac|: 
\rith  interest.  If  the  borrower  paid  any^ 
body  any  commission,  big  or  little,  lit 
Was  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  it  wa(J 
nobody's  business  to  whom  he  paid  ii, 
Unlesi  that  man  was  an  official  of  the 
tJnited  States  Government.  I 

The   RFC   loaned   the    borrower   thfe 
money.     They  charged  them  the  legsU 
rate  of  interest,  and  they  got  the  money 
lack  from  the  borrowers.    At  no  tlmie 
1^  all  of  the  investigations  was  there  any 
Intimation  of  any  RFC  official  taking  any 
|raft.    In  one  instance,  somebody  in  St. 
Louis  admitted  that  someone  else  hail 
tent  him  an  8-  or  10-pound  Smithfleld 
ham  as  a  Christmas  present,  and  that 
little  incident  made  as  much  publicity  ^ 
1  got  when  one  of  my  tenants,  who  makts 
his  living  running  an  apiary,  killed  a 
bear  that  had  been  eating  his  honey,  and 
$ent  me  the  carcass  of  the  bear.    Wh$t 
the  papers  did  not  tell  was  that  I  sent 
that  bear  carcass  to  a  local  hospital 
where  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patients.  | 

We  also  heard  a  lot  of  bombast  in  tie 
press  about  a  White  House  stenogra- 
pher— this  one  was  called  a  secretaryj— 
who  made  the  headlines  for  receiving  a 
pastel  or  some  other  kind  of  a  mink  coat 
from  some  friend  of  her  husband.      [ 

Then  there  was  all  that  talk  about 
perve^  and  Communists.  That  aU 
seemed  to  revolve  around  oddments  of 
political  propaganda,  fueled  and  refueled 
in  order  to  keep  the  Nation  stirred  up. 

The  utter  collapse  of  all  of  these  plo- 
litically  inspired  charges,  pursued  wikh 
such  high-powered  methods,  have,  in  the 
past  18  months,  on  too  many  occasiotis, 
proven  reckless  and  irresponsible. 

The  fact  that  they  have  gone  with  tjhe 
summer  sun  exhibits  the  utter  collai>se 
of  any  sound  or  relevant  charges  against 
the  statesmanship,  competency,  and 
foresight  of  the  Tniman  administration. 
The  seriousness  of  maliciously  vilify- 
ing and  abusing  governmental  officials 
should  be  publicly  rebuked.  Malfea- 
sance on  the  part  of  public  officials  when 
proven  is  a  monstrous  thing.  A  frte- 
thinking    people,    however,    have    hot 
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failed  to  note  that  misbranding  of  ac- 
cusers must  also  be  reproved. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  a  govern- 
ment such  as  ours  is  that  we  have  so  few 
rather  than  so  many  malefactors.  This 
is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  far  extended  the  activlttes 
and  services  which  we  afford  to  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  of  a 
southern  constituency  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  I  and  my  people 
have  had  serious  differences  with  respect 
to  certain  States'  rights  arul  other  issues 
enunciated  by  President  Harry  Truman. 
But  neither  I  nor  any  one  of  my  constit- 
uents has  for  one  single  moment  ever 
Impeached  the  integrity  of  our  President, 
for  I  and  everyone  in  the  First  EHstrict  of 
Alabama  bold  him  to  be  a  true  American 
citizen  of  probity,  honor,  and  character. 
While  I  have  cast  my  vote  against  meas- 
ures which  he  has  recommended  to  the 
Oooffress.  likewise.  I  have  voted  with  him 
on  all  matters  upon  which  my  constitu- 
ents and  I.  as  their  Representative. 
ttXNiglit  tfaat  he  was  right. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  God  knows  that  our 
President  has  had  a  tough,  difficult,  ad- 
ministration; many  of  the  vexatious 
problems  being  such  as  would  have  tried 
the  soul  of  any  man.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Cabinet  members,  "little  cabinet" 
members,  internal -revenue  collectors. 
Federal  district  attorneys.  Judges,  port 
collectors.  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  officers,  and  postmasters  that 
the  President  has  appointed  to  office.  I 
know  that  the  numbers  must  run  up- 
wards of  a  million  or  more,  and  when  I 
think  of  the  very  few  bad  eggs  that  have 
been  exposed  among  them,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  a  few  such  dis- 
honorable men  are  bound  to  creep  into 
,  any  body  politic.  I  often  think  of  the 
Great  Master  himself,  and  of  how  one  of 
his  little  band  of  12  became  a  cheat,  a 
fraud,  yes,  even  a  traitor.  Then  I  take 
heart  in  the  small  per  centxmi  of  those 
who  became  a  Judas  Iscariot  to  Harry 
Truman.  The  percentage  is  still  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  President,  for  it  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  1  percent  compared 
with  the  percentage  that  turned  on  the 
Master  himself. 

There  are  real  issues  existing  In  Amer- 
ica which  sdl  men  could  and  shtfd  face. 
The  situation  that  exists  today  cannot 
be  blamed  on  political  parties,  nor  can 
any  one  ipolitlcal  party  solve  these  prob- 
lans  by  the  application  of  some  pat  for- 
mula. 

The  real  leaders  In  America  sense  that 
there  is  a  condition  existent  that  can- 
not exactly  be  resolved  or  coped  uith 
in  terms  of  pure  political  philosophy  or 
party  platforms.  Hence,  thr  conserva- 
tive leaders  of  both  parties  have  little 
to  say. 

The  demagogues,  on  the  other  hand, 
kick  off  with  the  premise  that  everyone 
In  the  opposition  party  is  a  crook.  They 
imply  that  both  hands  of  every  man 
in  public  office  is  itchy  with  graft  and 
corruption. 

One  fact  that  is  crystal  clear  is  there 
will  be  a  national  tragedy  for  both  po- 


litical parties  and  the  r>eople  of  these 
United  States  of  ours  if,  in  the  abortive 
attempts  to  destroy  the  reputation  ana 
the  character  of  our  public  officials  and 
the  Congress,  this  Nation  should  lose 
its  freedom  by  the  destruction  of  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Let  all  hold  the  mirror  up  to  truth 
and  they  will  discern  that  they  are 
themselves  without  a  palliative  program 
which  can  be  put  into  operation  at  home 
or  abroad — one  that  will  today  solve 
the  problems  that  confront  the  world. 

The  enemies  of  this  administration  are 
simply  making  a  play  to  take  over  the 
affairs  of  Government  sUnply  by  ask- 
ing the  people  to  put  the  Democrats 
out  and  let  them  in.  It  is  indisputable 
that  the  voters  of  the  United  States  can 
be  counted  on  to  answer  that  sort  of  a 
plea  at  the  poUs  in  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  Congress,  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that,  due  to  some  alleged  irregu- 
larities of  conduct  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain district  revenue  collectors  In  New 
York,  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco,  and  else- 
where, that  one  of  our  House  commit- 
tees was  going  into  that  situation  with 
a  view  to  reporting  to  us  on  the  same. 

The  name  of  the  good,  beloved,  re- 
■peeted.  and  trusted  friend  of  you.  sir, 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  the  Honorable  Theron  Lamar 
Caudle,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  was  in  some  manner 
injected  into  that  discussion.  Taking 
exception  to  what  my  colleague  bad 
stated.  I  pointed  out  that  in  his  present 
capacity  as  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Lamar  Caudle  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  United  States  internal  revenue 
cases,  and  that  he  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them  unless  it  is  shown  by  in- 
vestigation that  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  internal  revenue  law  by 
failing  to  file  or  by  way  of  the  falsifi- 
cation of  the  returns  in  case  they  did 
file. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  know  Lamar 
Caudle,  and  we  have  been  knowing  him 
gpod.  and  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  am 
stire  that  you  all  wiU  agree  with  me,  sir, 
that  when  it  comes  down  to  official  acts 
with  respect  to  the  high  duties  which  he 
discharges,  that  friendship  stops  on  the 
threshold  of  his  office,  for  I  have  never 
in  all  my  life  known  a  man  who  could 
and  does  lay  truth  down  so  quickly  on 
the  line  more  than  does  Theron  Lamar 
Caudle. 

I  hold  it  to  be  unspeakable  conduct  on 
the  part  of  anybody  in  these  United 
States  to  assassinate  the  character  of 
any  man.  woman,  or  child,  for,  to  para- 
phrase the  Bard  of  Avon: 

Good  name  In  man  or  wonuin  •  •  •  is 
the  very  life  of  the  soul  •  •  •  for  he  who 
steals  my  purse,  steals  trash — 'twas  mine — 
but  now  't:^  his,  and  It  will  be  slare  to 
thousands.  But  he  who  robs  me  of  my  good 
name,  robs  me  of  that  which  enriches  him 
not — but  makes  me  poor  Indeed. 

And  so.  I  repeat  that  it  is  unthinkable 
that  men  should  drag  the  name  of  a 
Caudle  through  the  mud  and  besmirch  a 


man  whosf  fam^ily  and  kinfolk  are  a 
tradition  in  the  preat  State  of  North 
Carolina 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
nf»me  of  Caudle  and  the  name  of  Boy- 
kin  have  been  names  that  have  come 
down  through  the  pages  of  history  long 
bt'fore  the  Government  of  this  Nation 
was  established. 

Both  the  Caudle?  and  the  Boykins  en- 
tered this  country  by  way  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia,  and  the  name  of  Stephen 
Caudle  is  written  into  the  poll  list  of 
Brunswick  County.  Va  .  away  back  in 
1748.  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  they  rang  the  Liberty  Bell  in  In- 
dependence Hall  in  Philadelphia.  That 
reference  is  verified  in  volume  26,  page 
26.  William  and  Marj-  College. 

The  name  of  Edward  Boykln.  who 
came  over  from  Wales,  settled  In  the  Isle 
of  Wight  County  in  Virginia  in  16Si5. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  265  years  ago.  or 
nearly  100  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Boykins  and  the  Caudles  have  been 
kin  to  one  the  other  all  of  their  lives, 
and  that  the  Caudles  were  always  good 
people,  that  no  Caudle  was  eve.-  capable 
or  would  stoop  to  do  harm  to  or  commit 
a  crime  against  any  man  or  any  prin- 
ciple, or  against  any  institution  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  man  in  Amer- 
ica more  beloved,  more  respected  by 
those  who  know  him  than  is  Theron  La- 
mar Caudle,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  these  Umted  States. 

Lamar  Caudle  comes  from  an  old  line 
of  famous  North  Carolina  jurists  and 
lawyers,  and  possesses  a  background  of 
experience  which  eminently  qualifies  him 
for  his  new  position  as  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  the  criminal  division 
in  the  Department  of  Ju.«:tice. 

Mr.  Caudle's  grandfather  and  father, 
T.  L.  Caudle.  Sr..  were  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished in  the  law.  His  father,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bar  Association.  His 
mother,  Susie  Gooch  Caudle,  now  de- 
ceased, was  a  direct  dc-cendant  of  Sir 
^'illiam  Gooch  the  first  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Theron  Lamar  Caudle  was  bom  on 
June  22  1904.  and  reared  In  Wadesboro, 
N.  C.  He  attended  high  school  in  Wades- 
boro, and  was  president  of  his  class  each 
of  the  4  years.  He  obtained  his  LL.  B. 
degree  at  Wake  Forest  Colle?.e  under  the 
noted  Dean  N.  Y.  GuUey,  who  had  also 
taught  his  father.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Alpha  and  the  Golden  Bough. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  cOTUnit- 
tee  of  the  North  Carohna  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  tell  few  men  in  this 
House  of  the  lovely  lady  he  married.  Miss 
Pairfid  Monsalvatge.  or  of  their  four- 
children.  Lamar.  Rose,  Tommy,  and 
Fairfid,  Jr. 

Lamar  Caudle  was  named  in  honor  of 
a  close  kineman,  the  distinguished  L.  Q. 
C.  Lamar,  lawyer,  educator.  Senator, 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  Justice  of  the  Sup>reme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Caudle  has  long  been  regarded  as 
of  the  most  vigorous  Unlt«i  States 
distinct  attorneys  in  the  country.  He  has 
served  as  United  States  attorney  since 
1940.  when  he  received  his  appointment 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  then 
Attorney  General.  Robert  H.  Jackson. 
Prior  to  his  Federal  appointment.  Lamar 
Oiodle  had  enjoyed  a  State-wide,  general 
lecal  practice,  and  had  served  for  8 
jrears — 1932  to  1940 — as  soUcitor  of  An- 
son County.  N.  C.  He  began  the  practice 
of  law  with  his  father,  working  with  him 
from  1?26  to  1929.  and  then  joined  the 
firm  of  Robinson.  Caudle  &  Pruitt. 

Prom  the  very  hour  he  assumed  the 
post  of  prosecutor  of  Federal  law  viola- 
tions in  western  North  Carolina,  he  has 
maintained  a  notable  reputation  among 
the  legal  profession,  the  public,  and  the 
press  for  his  vigorous  and  fair  conduct 
of  trials. 

Due  to  the  heavy  burden  of  cases  in 
the  large  territory  covered  in  that  judi- 
cial district,  it  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions with  one  ofBce  in  Charlotte  and 
another  in  Asheville.  Mr.  Caudle  was  in 
dutrge  of  b  :h  offices,  and  he  has  tried 
hundreds  of  criminal  cases,  along  with 
attending  to  an  enoimous  volume  of  civil 
matters  engaging  the  court's  attention. 

His  excellent  record  as  an  effective  and 
considerate  prosecutor  came  to  the  fav- 
orable attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington,  and  a  well-de- 
■erved  promotion  resulted. 

He  has  since  served  as  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a 
position  left  vacant  by  the  promotion, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark  to  Attorney 
General. 

As  head  of  the  Criminal  Division.  Mr. 
Caudle  had  direct  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tions of  all  F^ederal  cffenses.  Among 
them  were  espionage,  sabotage,  viola- 
tions of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  war 
frauds,  bank  robbei-y.  kidnaping,  offenses 
affecting  interstat*  commerce,  election 
frauds.  Hatch  Act  violations,  and  viola- 
tions of  the  narcotic  laws.  And  no  man 
ever  served  in  that  high  office  has  ever 
C3tablished  a  better  record  of  public 
service  than  did  he. 

Any  man  of  his  profession  should  be 
proud  Lamar  Caudle's  achievement  in 
having  prosecuted  many  thousands  of 
cases  before  the  bar  of  justice,  and,  cer- 
tainly, in  so  doing  he  has  made  some 
deadly  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lamar  Caudle  is  not  just 
proud  of  his  record  as  a  prosecutor;  he 
IS  not  the  type  that  wan'vS  merely  to  win 
a  case.  His  is  the  rightful  desire  to  see 
that  justice  is  done;  and.  as  for  his 
enemies,  the  Nation  is  proud  with  him 
for  the  enemies  that  he  made. 

It  IS  altogeiher  unfortunate  that  in 
1945  Lamar  Caudle,  and  as  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ofiBcial  duties,  defended  the  action  of 
denying  the  Department  file  to  congres- 
sional review.  It  was  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  that  he  pointed  out  that  tlie 
absolute  secrecy  required  to  keep  ave- 
nues of  inve.stigation  open  on  .su.spected 
persons  could  not  properly  be  kept  open 


if  the  files  were  released.  Then.  too. 
there  was  the  matter  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  unfortunates  who  are  named 
in  the  reports,  as  well  as  the  FBI  investi- 
gators who  themselves  would  also  be  de- 
stroyed, were  we  not  to  follow  that  course 
of  action.  Mr.  Caudle  pointed  out. 

And  so  7  years  later  again  comes  de- 
mand that  these  files  be  opened.  I  recall 
Mr.  Caudle  s  having  made  a  statement 
years  ago  that  the  major  problem  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  not  in  gather- 
ing information,  but  in  making  legal 
convictions  under  the  law.  Very  dis- 
tinctly do  I  remember  his  telling  me  that, 
in  his  studied  opinion,  congressional  in- 
vestigational committees  have  done  a 
real  service  to  the  Nation  inasmuch  as 
perjury,  contempt  charges,  arising  from 
testimony  taken  before  a  congressional 
hearings  and  FBI  agents,  have  enabled 
the  conviction  of  many  Commvmists  and 
other  subversive  groups  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  liable  to  legal  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  of  com- 
munism— or.  should  I  say,  in  talking  of 
Americanism — I  know  of  no  man  in 
America  that  has  given  more  of  his 
time — in  the  evenings,  Sundays,  and 
holidays — to  expounding  the  principles 
of  our  American  institutions  and  expos- 
ing the  danger  of  communism  to  the 
American  way  of  life  than  does  Lamar 
Caudle. 

He  and  his  good  wife  have  been  lav- 
ish in  the  expenditure  of  their  time  and 
their  own  money,  traveling  hither  and 
yon,  both  lecturing  on  the  subject  of 
communism  versus  Americanism  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

I.  too.  well  remember,  for  it  seems  al- 
most yesterday,  when  Lamar  Caudle  took 
his  first  real  vacation  in  more  than  10 
long,  laborious  years  in  th^  Federal  serv- 
ice. Having  personally  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  induce  Italian  citizens  in  this 
country  to  write  letters  to  their  home- 
folks  in  Italy  jwinting  out  the  dangers  of 
communism  and  the  beauties  of  our  own 
Amer,ican  way  of  life,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  tell  me  of  his  great  joy  in 
having  at  the  one  time  his  first  prolonged 
holiday  and  his  first  European  trip.  He 
told  me  he  was  going  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tion in  Italy  studying,  as  he  said,  the 
threat  of  the  dangers  of  commimism 
being  openly  asserted  in  that  democratic 
country  to  overcome  the  forces  of 
democracy. 

Upon  his  return  he  was  more  than  en- 
thusiastic about  his  journey.  He  was 
enthused  by  the  fact  that  some  commit- 
tee of  Italians  had  asked  him  to  take  the 
place  on  some  important  committee  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Italian-Americans 
that  ever  Uved.  Mr.  Luigi  Giannini.  the 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  now  the  Bank  of  America, 
the  second  largest  financial  institution 
in  the  United  Slates. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  refreshing  love 
of  America  reflected  up>on  Lamar  Cau- 
dle's countenance  as  he  told  me  of  a 
school  of  communism  which  he  had  vis- 
ited where  he  actually  saw  in  free  Italy 
an  institution  linked  strongly  and  openly 
to  the  Kremlin  in  fioscow  operating  in 
a  schoolhouse  not  far  from  Rome. 


I  remember,  also,  his  telling  me  of  the 
splendid  conference  he  had  with  the 
Minister  of  Defense  of  Italy  whose  name 
I  qo  not  recall.  More  particularly  do  I 
rectill  his  telling  me  of  his  audience  with 
Pipe  Pius  XII.  and  of  how  surprised  he  i 
wa$  to  note  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
Hi4  Holiness  with  respect  to  the  vex- 
atit)us  questions  in  ouv  coimtry.  and  al50 
wiih  respect  to  the  various  officials  in  the 
Ui^ted  States. 

fie  told  of  Pope  Pius  XII's  apprecia- 
tiop  of  the  fight  President  Truman  and 
Americans  are  making  on  all  fronts  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  of 
tht  great  things  that  are  being  accom- 
plithed  in  this  country  by  persons  of  all 
fajiths  in  fighting  the  ungodliness  taught 
by  communism  almost  within  the  shad- 
ovi^  of  the  Vatican  itself. 

'Fr.aKk."  he  said,  "you  know  it  is  a 
stiange  thing  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
when  it  chooses  to  select  a  Pope,  always 
sef^cts  a  man  of  matured  age  and  judg- 
ment— might  I  even  say.  an  old  man — 
actl  I  was  indeed  surprised  to  hear  this 
aged  prelate  discuss  so  intimately  so 
miny  things  about  our  own  country  and 
oia:  public  officials,  and  especially  about 
m|  own  boss.  Howard  McGrath." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  establish  the 
fatt  that  there  is  no  man  in  these  United 
States  who.  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
d^e  a  finer  or  a  better  job  in  what  he 
w^s  charged  to  do  than  has  Lamar 
Caudle. 

when  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  nom- 
inkted  Lamar  Caudle  as  United  States 
diitrict  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of j  North  Carolina,  that  district  had  the 
lowest  rating  in  the  office  of  the  Attor- 
nay  General  in  Washington  of  any  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  When  he 
left  it  to  come  to  Washington  at  the  re 
qiiest  of  President  Truman  in  1943.  that 
district  vied  with  two  others  for  the 
highest  rating  of  any  district  in  the 
ccjuntry.  It  was  purely  because  of  his 
spCendid  work  that  Attorney  Ganeral 
T<)m  Clark  recommended  to  President 
Tfuman  that  Lamar  Caudle  be  named 
tl^e  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
united  States,  and  it  was  purely  because 
ofj  the  record  which  he  established  in  the 
criminal  Division  that  caused  his  ad 
vancement  and  retention  by  the  present 
Aitoriw  General. 

Mr.  speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, may  I  say — and  in  order  to  keep 
the  record  straight — that  as  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  head  of  the  Tax 
Division.  Lamar  Caudle  has  *no  more  to 
do  with  investigating  the  derelictions  of 
the  collectors  of  internal  revenue  than 
d^  you.  sir. 

The  Tax  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  headed  by  liamar  Caudle, 
his  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  spe- 
cific tax  cases  under  investigation.  The 
T^x  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
matter  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve 
niie  until  it  has  been  referred  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  to  the  Taj 
Division,  of  Justice,  for  prosecution. 

Moreover,  in  his  present  capacity  and 
id  the  office  in  which  he  has  served  foi 
tie  last  2  years,  he  has  no  jurisdictiooj 
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over  Internal  revenue  tax  cases  or  collec- 
tions, except  civil  litigation,  until  and 
imless  some  Individual  or  corporation 
breaches  the  law.  either  in  failure  to  file, 
makes  false  return,  or  otherwise  violates 
the  statutes. 

In  that  case  I  need  not  tell  any  Mem- 
ber here  in  this  body  that  swift  legal  and 
just  prosecution  will  follow,  for  before 
the  bar  of  justice  Lamar  Caudle  has 
neither  friend  or  foe.  His  duty  there  is 
to  his  God  and  coimtry. 

The  malefactors  of  the  country  know 
that  wben  broxight  to  a  United  States 
T»«  Court  that  Theron  Lamar  Caudle, 
int  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
5,  is  the  bulldog,  determined  prose- 
cutor, who  has  never  been  known  to 
swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  impartial 
prosecution. 


An  Opea  Letter  to  the  Repablicaa 
NatMal  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


TS  THE  HOtrSl  or  REPR«S8NTATIV«S 
Saturday.  October  20,  19SI 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

am  appending  copy  of  letter  delivered  to 
members  of  the  RepubUcan  National 
Committee  at  their  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
on  December  7.  1942.  It  sounds  like 
the  voice  of  prophesy  and  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable today  as  it  was  9  years  ago.  Be- 
cause the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee failed  to  heed  the  advice  and  warn- 
ing m  this  letter,  the  Republican  Party 
has  lost  three  national  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  another 
in  1952.  if  its  leaders  fail  to  wake  up. 

PAITT    irnST   STAMD   FOB    SOMXTHnTC 

To  merit  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  RepubUcan  Party  must 
stand  for  something.  It  must  stop  try- 
ing to  "work  both  sides  of  the  street." 
•Jt  must  stop  pussy -footing,  fence-strad- 
dling, and  "me-too*ing." 

It  must  stand  four-square  for  the  Con- 
stituUon.  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  States' 
rights;  and  for  a  Oovermnent  of  law 
rather  than  a  Oo^reimuait  by  puny.  Ir- 
y  responsible  men  who  would  twist  and 
.  construe  the  Constitution  to  conform 
to  their  alien  ideologies. 

KXrtntlATK     PSZTTDO    KXPUBLICAITS 

It  must  repudiate  the  attempted  lead- 
ership of  left-wingers,  one-worlders  and 
New  Dealers  who,  masquerading  as  Re- 
publicans, have  been  elected  to  pubhc 
oAoa  as  Republicans  and  are  destroyins 
the  party  from  within.  mtematioDal- 
ism  is  the  antithesis  of  loyal  American- 
ism. 

The  Republican  Party  must  pledge  It- 
*  self  to  get  us  out  and  keep  us  out  of  en- 
tangling foreign  alliances:  and  to  bring 
an  end  to  intematioual  boondoggling  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 


SOtTND  MOWrr  AlfD  A  PBOTECrrVX  TA«HT 

It  must  declare  for  a  sound  redeemable 
currency;  and  for  a  lanfT  adequate  to 
protect  labor,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
mining.  Currency  thai  is  net  redeem- 
able is  .lat-money,  destined  to  become 
worthless.  Free  trade  is  possible  only 
between  nations  and  peoples  that  enjoy 
the  same  standard  of  living.  Free  trade 
will  not  bring  the  other  94  percent  of 
the  world's  population  up  to  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  Irjt  will  drag  us  down  to 
theirs. 

MONKT   IB   MKASim   OT   VALITS 

Money  is  the  measure  of  the  vahie  of 

all  goods  and  services  Unless  that 
measure  is  honest,  constant,  and  Invari- 
able, millions  of  people  will  be  cheated 
in  the  sale  of  their  goods  and  services, 
while  others  will  profit  unjustly.  Of 
such  injustices  are  wars  and  depressions 
made. 

THZ    SOAO    TO    fKACr    AMD    SK.UKIT  T 

The  establishment  of  a  sound,  honest, 
dependable  monetai-y  system  which  will 
maintain  and  protect  the  solvency  and 
integrity  of  the  p>eoples  money  and  g\iar- 
antee  the  redemption  of  currency  at  face 
value,  on  demand,  will  do  more  to  pre- 
vent war.  establish  justice,  insure  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  promote  peace  and 
harmony  among  nations  than  all  the 
United  Nations.  Marshall  Plans.  Atlantic 
Pacts,  or  point  4  programs  ever  devised. 

Those  who  oppose  or  would  delay  the 
adoption  of  a  sound  monetary  system  are 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists and  international  racketeers 
who  are  selling  America  down  the  river. 

And  a  final  word  of  warning  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party:  Mc- 
Carthjriam  has  ctnne  to  mean  opposition 
to  subfeiai'fes  in  government,  and  you 
can't  laugh  that  off  or  shrug  It  off. 

The  prophetic  letter  referred  to  above, 
written  by  Paul  O.  Peters,  editor  of  the 
Washington  News  Bulletin,  follows: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Republican  WatiolMl 
Committee: 

axMTuaurN:  You  are  aMMBMlBg  tn  St. 
Louis,  nn  December  7,  to  «!boem  a  tktm 
dutlrman.  Ttw  artection  of  a  chairman  Is 
but  a  preUmlaary  step  that  will  be  In- 
terpreted by  the  preaa  and  tbe  public  aa 
IndJcattre  of  tbe  Republican  Party's  ataud 
upon  the  paranx>unt  issue  con^rooting  not 
only  the  Republican  Party  but  tbe  Nation 
as  a  whole 

Tbta  iaaue  ia  a  grare  one— do  not  be  con- 
ftised 

Plainly  spaAliigty.  the  lacue  l«  a  choice 
on  the  one  hUML  between  our  own  republi- 
can form  of  government  baaed  upon  ecc- 
ncnnic  naUonaliam.  States'  rights,  aelf- 
suflclency.  wMa  tt*  guarmaty  ot  tbe  maxi- 
mum enJoymeDi  of  individual  Uberty  and 
Ireedom  ot  Initiative,  or  on  the  other  hand. 
aamm  petygkK  form  <tf  ttnani— lit,  semi- 
communlstlc  In  style,  vttli  eoooomlc  in- 
terna tionallsm  as  its  goal  and  the  Initiative 
and  Ubertles  of  the  people  curbed  by  socna 
form  of  bureaucratic  dictatorship. 

The  Issue  is  not  a  complicated  one.  but  is 
made  so  to  appear  by  tbm  skillful  maneuver- 
ing of  those  who  wocOd  betray  this  Nation 
and  deliver  Its  poople  up  to  scm*  woiid 
Bu  j)er  gro  V  emmen  I 

However  complicated  the  fondamenta 
seem  now,  rest  aseurvd.  gentlemen,  the  real 
issue  win  be  brought  lr:to  the  open,  and 
quickly. 


The  American  people  will  not  knowingly 
allow  the  Republic  tc  l>e  submerged  by  an 
overwhelrnlng  debt  burden  plle^  on  by  an 
ever-expanding  bureaucracy  Neither  will 
they  knowingly  allow  allen-lsm  ideals  to 
further  displace  the  high  and  native  Ideals 
of  the  founding  lathers. 

Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  will  not  pensh  in  the 
Unlt«d  States  without  a  desperate  strviggic 
on  the  part  of  iLose  who  believe  In  govem- 
meot  by  laws  and   equal  jusUce   under  law. 

Wa  aMottaa  no  names  and  nia)te  no  stig* 
geatiooa  •■  to  wliom  shall  lead  tomorrow. 

Yours  la  a  great  trust  and  a  great  obU- 
gatlon. 

You  may  be  deceived  yotirself,  but  no 
t  an  or  group  of  men  can  long  conceal  from 
the  people  any  course  that  is  not  first,  last. 
and  all  the  time  purely  American. 

The  Republican  Party,  therefore  cannot 
clasp  to  tt«  bosom,  and  claim  as  kin.  those 
who  stand  with  one  foot  in  the  camp  cf 
the  economic  internationalists  and  the  other 
foot  rwttBg  on  the  remnants   ot   tbe  Con- 


Neither  can  the  label  RepubUcan  be  ap- 
plied to  those  who  reach  out  the  hand  vif 
comradeship  to  the  dictator*  of  Europe. 
Aala.  aiid  South  America,  while  deftly  reach- 
ing into  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers with  the  othar. 

Ifore  than  i  years  ago,  tbe  party  was 
asked  to  veer  to  the  right,  to  say  farewell 
to  the  Knoxea,  the  Stlmaons.  the  Willklea. 

That  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

On  Mnfumlwr  g,  tbe  people  spoke  in  no 
luicertaln  tcrma. 

Tbe  victory  at  the  polls  was  act  a  Re- 
puMlcan  Party  victory — do  not  be  mUled 
by  thv  rettUts. 

It  was  a  laroteat  against  things  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  and  wlU  not  have 

At  the  aan*  time  it  waa  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  eooattrutlonal  govenunent.  and 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Pant.  O.  Pxnas. 

Novmaaa  29.  1943. 


Fartber  Inquiries  To  Be  Made  of  Alica 
Property  Oftce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  »:.scoN5Ti« 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  WILBY.  Mr.  President,  I  a&k: 
nnantaKHn  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  regarding  the  Office  of 
Ahen  Proj)erty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricofio.  as  follows: 
Wrurr  ANKctrwcks  Fnrrmai  iMOtraa*  Te  Bi 

Mads  or  Auxn  Paopnrrr  Omca — "Is  It  a 

SevBuaavT  Taanrr* 

fBv  Hon  Alexahdex  Wiltt.  of  'ATiaconain) 
Mr  President,  there  are  few  agencies  In  the 
rederal  Government  to<lay  which  are  liiss  well 
known  but  which  arc  more  powerful  tlian  the 
OOlc*  of  Allen  Property,  a  dlvialon  at  tba 
t7nlted  States  Department  of  Justice.  Tlila 
Office  carries  ou:  the  authority  and  powers 
of     the     Federal     Government     concerning 
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blocked  and  vested  aUen  property,  as  dele- 
gated to  the  Attorney  General  by  Executive 
Order  No  9788,  of  October  14.  1»4«.  and  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  9988,  of  August  20.  1»48. 
TtMW  orders  were  in  turn  Issued  under  the 
autbonty  of  tbe  tradlng-vltb-tne-enemy 
law.  as  amended. 

THS  hmuiru,  Bssm  akd  thz  labcex  issus 
In  raoant  months  I  have  pointed  to  what  I 
riUMiff  1  M  certain  queetlonable  aspects  of 
tbe  OSee  of  Allen  Property. 

This  whole  subject  was  precipitated  by  an 
amendment  to  Houk-  Joint  Resolution  289. 
which  I  had  Introduced  In  order  to  provide  ft 
<lay  In  court  for  cerUln  individuals — Amer- 
ican citizens — Wiio  I  believe  had  been  treated 
unfairly   by   the   Federal   Government.     Be- 
ceUM  of  the  str&nt^e.  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  Ofice  of  Allen  Property,  which  refused  to 
allow  such  a  day  In  court   (an  elementary 
right  which  I  for  one  regard  as  basic  to  Amer- 
ima  liberty),  the  Issue  of  this  single  case — 
Oeoaral  Dyestuff  Corp.-Ernest  Halbach — has 
come  to  symbollM  a  still  vaster  issxie — the 
whole  question  of  how   the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  has  as  a  whole  been  administered. 
Thus.  Irreapectlve  of  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  particular  Issue  which  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate this  whole  discussion,  I  for  one  feel 
that  the  time  is  Icmp  overdue  for  a  thorough 
kxA-aee  into  the  operations  of  that  OfOce. 
Yes.  had  the  particular  General  Dyestuff 
(GDC)  Issue  already  been  favorably  resolved 
In  a  manner  that  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed,  that  would  not  have  basically 
diminished  the  over-all  Issue. 

THECZ  KIIIMpBaD  AND  nFTT   MILLION  DOLLAXS   AT 
?  STAKX 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous and  well -justified  hue  and  cry  over  mal- 
administration In  certain  other  governmental 
agencies.  In  some  of  these  agencies  com- 
paratively snriall  sums  of  money  have  been 
involved,  and  yet  there  have  been  abuses  of 
public  trust.  Yet  In  the  Offlce  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty there  is  being  dealt  with  assets  valued 
at  over  $341,000,000  as  of  the  date  of  vesting. 
I  repeat  that  figure — •341,000,000.  This  In- 
cludes $169,000,000  In  stocks,  bonds,  and  sim- 
ilar Interests:  $11,000,000  in  patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trade-marlcs;  $7,000,000  In  real 
property:  $61,000,000  In  personal  property; 
$82,000,000  In  estates  and  trusts.  Broken 
down  statistically  the  assets  Include  over 
42,000  patent*  and  500,000  copyrights  alone. 

Ponder  the  possibilities  for  abuse  of  power 
Implicit  In  those  figures. 

The  special  GDC-Halbach  Issue  which  came 
up   involved  rather  sizable   assets   In   Itself. 

MXSIMTXBPKn'ATlONS    OF    GCC    ISSUX 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
misinterpretation  of  this  GDC-Halbach  Issue. 
A  number  of  i'ollts,  particularly  In  the  news- 
paper profession,  folics  who  are  well-inten- 
tioned: folks  who  I  believe  have  no  ax  to 
grind,  but  are  simply  interested  In  serving 
the  public  welfare,  (which  is,  of  course,  my 
only  concern)  swallowed  the  Alien  Property 
Of&ce's  line  and  came  to  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  289  was  un- 
justified 1  respect  the  rights  of  these  news- 
paper folks — or  the  right  of  anyone — to  differ 
with  me. 

I  have  already  publicly  described  the  facts 
regarding  my  own  Interest  in  the  amendment, 
how  It  had  come  about:  how  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  defeated  my  amend- 
ment, and  then  with  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican sponsorship,  how.  Introduced  a  re- 
vised amendment,  etc. 

I  think  that  the  newspapermen  to  whom 
I  presented  these  facts  were  rightly  satis- 
fled  that  my  own  Interest  In  the  matter  was 
1(X)  percent  based  on  what  I  felt  to  be  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  I  am  no  defend- 
er of  cartels,  particularly  cartels  which  have 


been  Instrumental  In  opposing  the  national 
policy  and  defense  of  nur  cotmtry.  However, 
1  do  not  believe  that  any  American  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  personal  background  or 
alleged  background,  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rights. 

In  any  event.  I  shall  continue  to  press  for 
legislative  authorization  for  the  day  In 
court  which  was  the  whole  substance  of  the 
original  and  revised  amendment. 

But  my  main  concern  must  necessarily  re- 
main with  the  Infinitely  larger  public  issues 
which  have  now  emerged  to  the  fore.  Has 
the  Alien  property  Office  been  administered 
soundly?  Has  that  administration  been 
faithful  to  the  public  trust? 

"riMANCTAL  KKPnU  BtTILDINC"  BT   IKSIDERS 

I  respectfully  submit  that  even  the  rel- 
atively few  facts  known  thus  far  In  answer 
to  these  questions,  shed  a  deep  cloud  over 
parts  of  that  office.  These  facts  point  to 
certain  juicy  and  apjMU-ently  unjtistified 
appointments  to  directorships,  to  other 
offices,  to  legal  counsel  functions.  These 
facts  relate  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  certain 
sales — past  and  prospective — of  alien  prop- 
erty. They  relate  to  what  some  observers 
have  characterized  as  hidden  plans  of  ambi- 
tious individuals  who  have  been  and /or  are 
now  in  the  Office  of  Allen  Property — plans  to 
build  up  private  financial  empires  by  Inside 
sales  of  resources  which  are  now  owned 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people. 

When  I  discussed  the  GDC-Halbach  case, 
I  bore  in  mind  those  facts  along  this  line 
which  had  already  come  to  my  attention. 

In  the  back  of  my  mind,  too,  was  the  recol- 
lection that  an  Allen  Property  Custodian  had 
been  sent  to  prison  after  World  War  I  because 
of  violation  of  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

MANT    ANONTMOTTS    LETTERS    HAVE    ARaiYlO) 

Following  my  Initial  comments  In  the  press 
on  this  issue,  I  started  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  confirmatory  data  as  to  suspicious  activ- 
ities within  that  agency.  I  received  letters, 
postal  cards,  visits,  and  phone  calls,  many  of 
them  from  leading  attorneys — of  both  politi- 
cal parties — In  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
Some  of  the  messages  came  anonymously, 
unfortunately. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  In  placing  un- 
dtie  credence  in  anonymous  messages.  I 
think  that  where  an  individual  has  some- 
thing substantial  to  say.  he  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  put  his  name  and  address  on 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  merely  stating  a  simple 
fact  when  I  point  out  that  a  great  many  leads 
on  a  great  many  important  Investigations 
have  come  from  anonymous  "tips." 

I  have  sorted  out  from  those  anonymous 
"tips"  which  I  have  received  what  I  regarded 
as  worthless  messages  from  cranks,  from  in- 
dividuals with  no  substantive  knowledge,  but 
with  merely  perhaps  some  personal  spite  In 
mind.  There  remained  a  residue  of  mes- 
sages— many  from  folks  Inside  the  Allen 
Property  Office.  These  messages  added  up 
to  what  I  feel  to  be  a  directive.  The  direc- 
tive or  mandate  is  this: 

"Get  the  facts  on  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian Office  for  the  American  people.  Find 
out  what  has  been  going  on  there." 

For  example,  some  of  the  messages  have 
run  along  these  lines: 

"Senator  Wilit.  look  Into  this  particular 
financial  arrangement  as  regards  corpora- 
tion X.  You  will  find  peculiar  inside  deal- 
ings. You  will  find  names  associated  with 
that  ccM-poratlon  (particularly  Its  legal  af- 
fairs) which  will  be  very  interesting  to  the 
American  people." 

Remember,  the  annual  report  of  that 
agency  for  the  1950  fiscal  year  is  more  sig- 
nificant for  what  It  does  not  tell  than  for 
what  it  does  tell.  Inside  Information  from 
that  agency  reports  that  new  word  is  being 
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pissed  down  "to  dispose  of  vested  pr^pert^ 
atd  to  get  rid  of  it  fast."  Apparently  th# 
powers  that  be  are  worried  about  tlie  at 
ptoaching  storm. 

Well,  no  honest  man  has  anything  to  wor 
a^ut  at  any  time  from  any  quarter.  Fal 
l^al,  upright,  honest  sales  of  resources  caz 
st^d  any  scrutiny.  But  Individuals  wh<^ 
h|Lve  functioned  In  stealth.  Indivldua.s  wh<t 
have  been  engaged  In  building  financial  em| 
pires  for  themselves  and  for  others  JUt  oi 
tie  resources  of  the  American  people — those 
ladlvi^uals  do  have  a^  lot  to  worry  aboun 
They  are  now  busy  covering  their  tracks  c« 
a|  least  trying  to  do  so. 

NO   BLANKET  CKITICISM    IS   INTENOIO 

Now.  I  want  to  point  out  very  eaiefult 
a$  I  have  on  every  occasion  that  I  havi;  raeni 
tloned  this  subject,  that  my  remarks  sboul^ 
not  and  must  not  be  construed  as  a  tlankei 
Indictment  of  that  whole  agency  or  of  all 
l$s  employees,  present  or  past.  A  great,  many 
Ofie  Americans  have  served  In  that  iigencyf. 
atid  they  have  served  well,  carefullj ,  conf 
s#lenttousIy. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  almost  anr  Indlf 
vfdual  In  a  policy  Job  in  that  agen/y  wouli 
require  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  o:-der  tb 
c<)me  to  decisions  which  would  be  f  ( ir  an« 
Which  would  not  Involve  favoritism  ani 
special  preference.  However,  there  is  anf 
c  :her  kind  of  Individual  who  has  been  enf 
{  iged  in  that  agency,  and  where  tt  e  sho^ 
1  fcs  I  trust  that  this  sort  of  individual  wljl 
put  It  on.  He  ft  the  sort  of  Individual  who 
fkels  that  his  office  gives  him  an  unlimited 
right  to  build  up  "nest  eggs"  for  iiimsei 
and  for  his  friends.  T 

He  knows  that  a  great  many  personnel  ap}- 
polntments  must  be  made  by  that  igencjj. 
A  great  many  arrangements  must  b;  made 
Which  involve  financial  compensation  to  lafr 
Urms  and  others.  This  procedure  Is  per»- 
fectly  necessary  and  proper.  Indlvldualk 
must  be  paid  for  their  labor.  T 

But  based  on  the  facts  which  I  have 
learned  thus  far.  the  nature  of  the  ai)polnt*- 
Hients  and  the  compensation  therefor  wii|l 
qot  stand  the  full  light  of  day.  | 

Yes,  the  time  Is  overdue  for  a  scrutiny  df 
ttils  agency.  In  my  Judgment  thers  hav^ 
Been  insufficient  checks  and  balanc««  over 
iks  operations,  and  if  there  Is  one  thing  that 
♦e  have  learned  in  20  years  of  power  of  thle 
present  administration,  it  Is  that  no  singlie 
source  of  power  can  be  trusted  wltli  sucb 
bower,  unchecked  and  unbalanced  by  a  vlgj- 
llant,  alert,  legislative  and  judicial  fcrancn, 
•  vigilant  and  alert  fourth  estate,  a  vigilaj* 
«nd  alert  American  people. 

"GBAVT  POURING  DOWN  CERTAIN  VEST}" 

Prom  what  I  have  learned  to  date  of  tl 
Office  of  Allen  Property,  It  has  be<n  re 
garded  by  some  as  a  "supergravy  tra  n" 
♦hlch  a  few  selected  individuals  working 
^multaneously  on  the  Inside  and  on  the  outi- 
*de  could  grow  fat  and  help  others  grofr 
It  on  the  people's  assets.  This  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  case;  it  Is  not  the  unlvers 
ise  now,  but  In  a  considerable  numi)er 
istances  which  have  already  come  to 
Itten^on,  the  gravy  has  been  practlcallj 
^urlng  down  certain  vests. 

Perhaps   these   operations   do   not   vioIat)e 
fhe  letter  of  the  law;   that  remains   ;o 
seen.    But  the  spirit  of  the  law.  the  spirit 
lalrness,    of    Impartiality,   of   economy,    tl 
Iplrlt  of  Justice,  have  apparently  been  vlc 
toted. 

The  people's  resources  must  not  be 
•Idered  as  gravy.    The  people's  resources 
sacred. 

SOME  WILL  CRT.  "PARTISAN  POUTICS"  j 

When  I  even  raise  this  issue.  Ur.  Preslleni. 
t  can  anticipate  the  smear,  "partisan  poll- 
tllcs  ••  But  no.  my  aim  is  not  partlsaa;  It 
1^  not  personal;    It   is  not  vindictive;   It  h 
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factti&l:   it  is  objective:  it  ts  based  on  the 

welfare  of  155.000.000  Americans. 

I  WILL  SEND  rUBlHSS  IMQITIXnES  TO  ME.  BATKTON 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Harold  Baynton.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Allen  Property  Office.  In 
that  letter,  I  have  asked  certain  simple 
questions.  I  have  started  that  I  expected  the 
answers  back  within  2  wee::^.  since  none 
of  the  questions  is  so  complicated  as  to 
require  more  time  than  that.  I  trust  that 
the  answers  will  be  forthcoming  promptly 
because,  anticipating  their  receipt.  I  have 
prepared  and  will  submit  to  Mr.  Baynton 
additional  questions  which  I  feel  the  Amer<- 
cai\  people  are  entitled  to  have  answered. 

I  repeat:  my  aim  In  submitting  these 
Inquiries  is  not  to  embarrass,  not  to  ham- 
string, not  to  annoy.  I  value  the  American 
people's  time  too  much  either  to  waste  my 
time  or  an  agency's  time.  I  am  merely 
seeking  obJecUve  facts.  If  the  facts  as 
brought  out  do  not  justify  the  messages 
which  have  come  to  me,  and  which  I  have 
briefly  described,  then  they  will  speak  for 
themselves  In  vindication  of  official  poli- 
cies. If,  however,  they  do  Justify  the  re- 
ports  which  I  have  received,  then  I  will 
continue  to  press  this  matter  In  the  Interest 
(rf   protection   of   the    American   people. 

If  the  answers  are  not  soon  forthcoming. 
or  If  the  answers  are  not  responsive  and 
complete.  I  will  go  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
if  It  win  permit  an  agency  to  be  a  law 
unto  itself  and  to  defy  a  simple,  objective, 
urgent  request  for  data  as  presented  by  a 
duly  elected  member  of  the  Legislative 
branch,  a  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee having  legal  Jurisdiction  over  that 
agency. 

The  case  rests.  Mr.  President.  The  next 
step  is  that  of  the  Allen  Property  Office. 
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Tbe  Mask  and  tiie  Face  of  John  Ball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NrW   JEXSET 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
well  do  we  understand  John  Bull? 

We  are  told  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment consists  of  two  parts,  the  dignified 
and  the  efficient.  Royalty  and  members 
of  the  cabinet  are  dignified.  Deputy 
ministers  and  members  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice are  efficient.  The  former  is  the 
mask,  and  the  latter  the  face  of  John 
Bull.  Both  promote  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  question  is.  Are  the  United  States 
and  John  Bull  acting  so  that  neither  will 
be  hurt  in  the  future? 

As  I  understand  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  it  asks  two  questions  of  every 
project:  First,  will  it  work?  Second,  will 
it  produce  a  profit?  To  cite  several 
examples: 

Recently.  Newfoundland  was  a  British 
Crown  Colony.  It  operated  at  a  loss. 
Crown  status  was  withdrawn  and  she 
confederated  with  Canada. 

In  1945  British  Interests  in  China  were 
substantial.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  re- 
garded as  a  financial  liability.  England 
wrote  him  off  her  books.  Four  years 
later,  when  the  Reds  were  in  control, 
XCVU—App 


nd  disclosed  to  us.  for  the  first 

time.  I  am  told,  when  she  had  csishiered 
Chiang. 

In  1896  Japan  pushed  China  out  of 
Korea  and  tied  her  up  by  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki.  England  cultivated  a  ris- 
ing star  and  formalized  he*  commercial 
alliance  with  Japan  tn  190^. 

The  world  was  gripped  in  an  economic 
depression  in  June  of  1931.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  Japan  crossec  the  Yalu 
into  Manchuria.  It  was  not  profitable 
for  the  British  to  answer  the  call  to  arms 
of  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  to  halt 
Japan's  aggression.  A  few  years  later, 
great  power  dams  were  built  on  the  Yalu 
River.  They  fed  Japan's  war  machine. 
Until  1914,  British  troops  in  the  Far 
East  were  not  part  of  the  British  Army. 
They  served  the  interests  of  the  British 
East  India  Co.  Perhaps  this  explains 
why  Lord  Clive  was  able  to  operate  as 
unilaterally  in  India  as  he  did. 

Historians  list  trade  rivalry  between 
England  and  Germany  as  the  cause  of 
World  War  I.  The  recuperative  power 
of  Germany  was  revealed  in  World  War 
n.  It  is  not  passing  strange  that  John 
Bull,  therefore,  regards  Russia  and 
China  as  future  possible  allies  against  a 
renascent  Germany  and  a  rampant 
Japan.  The  gleam  of  a  thousand  years 
shines  In  John  Bull's  eyes. 

Dees  John  Bull  tax  his  people  fairly? 
How  sure  are  we  that  all  income  raised 
for  a  national  use  is  credited  to  the  Ex- 
chequer? 

Why  does  John  Bull  give  the  monopo- 
lists or  the  boys  in  the  ring  such  free 
wheeling  on  the  world  market?  The 
Singi'pore  rubber  ring  priced  itself  out 
of  the  United  States  market,  thanks  to 
the  sjmthetlc-rubber  program  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  To 
what  extent  was  the  sound  and  fury  re- 
cently raised  for  the  abolition  of  the 
RFC  generated  in  Singapore?  To  what 
extent  will  the  London  stranglehold  on 
copper  and  tu\  ease  up  in  the  future? 

How  well  do  we  understand  John 
Bull? 

Many  British  consider  Americans  cow- 
boys who  ride  the  purple  sage  shooting 
it  out  with  rustlers. 

Hollywood,  take  a  bow.  Your  cow- 
boy films  are  popular  in  England. 

What  will  John  Bull  say  when  he 
learns  of  our  great  affection  for  Hop- 
along  Cassidy  and  for  the  cowboy  whose 
mask  is  as  dignified  and  efficient  as  his 
face?    Heigh-ho  Silver? 


Powerful  Foes  Sfrenftheii  McCarthy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wnooHsiN 

IN  THE  SEKATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  an  article 
from  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  JoumaL 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record 
ar  follows: 

PowxaruL  Foa*  Brkncthkn   McCaktht 
(By  John  ODonnell) 

WasBiifCTOM,  D.  C— A  generation  ago  an 
important  poUtlcal  leader  jumped  his  party 
line,  sniffed  the  political  breeze  and  charged 
Into  the  Bull  Moose  stajnpede  of  1912,  bel- 
lowing that  he  was  for  the  great  T.  R.  R(K.)8e- 
velt  because  of  "the  enemies  he  had  ina<le  " 

At  this  moment,  the  Ration's  most  con- 
troversial poUtlcal  figure.  WUcousln's  Re* 
publican  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCabtht  has 
more  powerlul  enemies  than  any  man  ol 
either  party  Ux  Bouse.  Senate,  or  any  branch 
of  the  C>07enunent.  And  these  enemies  are 
his  greatest  strength. 

In  Washington,  you  will  be  told  that  Joe 
McC.4ETHT  Is  a  dsad  political  duck.  Leave 
Washln^xm — say  for  a  political  leeslon  such 
as  the  governors  staged  last  week  or  go  out 
where  McCa«tht  has  Just  made  a  speech  as 
he  did  tn  Santa  Fe — and  the  picture  is  re- 
versed. 

Outside  of  Washington.  McC.*«tht  Js  a 
symbol  representing  the  simple  declaration: 
"I'm  against  communism  and  sex  perverts 
in  the  Government." 

The  enemies  UcCunar  has  made  have 
turned  out  to  be  his  greatest  political  asset 
when  he  goes  back  to  the  grass  roots  where 
the  votes  came  from. 

According  to  the  record.  McCaethys  most 
violent  publicity  foes  have  these  strange 
predilections   In   common : 

1.  Alger  Hiss  was  a  fine  and  ervent  Amer- 
ican until  a  Federal  grand  Jury  found  him 
guilty  and  tossed  him  Into  Jail  for  lying 
about  his  betrayal  ol  our  Government 
secrets. 

2.  Dr.  Owen  Lattlmore  is  another  patriotic 
but  coarsely  treated  Anaerlcan  who  unfor- 
tunately has  been  getting  the  rough  side  of 
the  McCAJrrHT  tongue.  The  same  goes  for 
Ambassador  at  Large  Dr.  Philip  C    Jessup. 

UMB   or   TBINKIKC    IS    HOT    STTJIT 

8.  The  only  way  to  save  the  Nation  Is  to 
put  General  Elsenhower  In  the  White  House 
In  1952,  preferably  by  a  Mpartlsan  vote.  Tru- 
man thinks  that  General  Marahall  Is  the 
greatest  living  American.  Marshall  made 
Elsenhower.  FDR.  made  all  of  them,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  won't  turn 
his  back  on  Alger  Hiss.    Perfect. 

There's  no  doubt  that  this  line  of  thinking 
Is  really  hot  stvifl  here  in  the  Capital  at  the 
moment.  The  heuty  «nd  encoviraglng  note 
U  that  It  doesn't  get  (yrer  t)ack  home. 

What  has  frightened  the  foes  oi  McCaitht 
Is  the  political  fact  that  McCahthy  went  up 
Into  adjoining  Maryland  In  1960.  made  a 
couple  of  speeches  and  destroyed  the  public 
career  of  the  formin-  Democratic  Senator 
Millard  Tydlngs.  The  votes  of  the  Free  State 
tossed  Tydlngs  Into  the  political  ashcan 
because  they  r— nted  Vbe  whitewash  treat- 
ment his  Senate  eowutfttee  had  given  the 
State  Department  playboys  and  the  manner 
1-  which  he  had  perverted  an  ordered  in- 
vestigation of  the  State  Department  Into  a 
personal  attack  on  McCaxtht. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  effort  by  Con- 
necticut's Junior  Senator,  WnxiAM  Borrow, 
to  lead  one  flank  of  the  antl-McCASTHT  drive 
on  CapUoI  Hill.  BanoM  already  has  intro- 
duced a  reeohxtion  designed  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate to  kick  McCa»tht  out  on  the  grounds 
that  the  marine  from  Wisconsin  has  talked 
too  much.     Nothing  will'  come  at  that. 

BOWLKS    NOW   rSOS    ROtTCB    C>OIKG 

Oq  the  contrary,  Bkhtok's  former  adver- 
tMng   partner.    Chester    Bowles,    has    faced 
nx^  going  in  eeiiiiiit  ooe^saation  as  Am- 
to  sotnewlMU   pkalko   India.    And 
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both  BmrroM  and  Bowles  are  soon  to  be  put 
on  the  polltteal  carpet  and  questioned  about 
political  deal*  made  in  tiie  last  election— 
partlciilarly  In  rtgard  to  keeping  McCartht 
out  of  Comwctlcut  during  the  campaign, 
and  the  deal  made  with  respect  to  United 
States  Senator  Bjuen  McMahon  and  hla 
shadow-boxing  OOP  opponent.  Prescott 
Bush,  of  lixe  administration's  Wall  Street 
banking  firm  of  Brown  Bros.  ^  Har.'-lman. 

Importait  to  note  Is  the  sudden  shifta  of 
poliMcal  w*nd  within  10  da3rs  in  the  hurri- 
cane blowing  about  the  McCartht  head. 

In  the  first  place.  Harold  Stassen,  still 
powerful  In  the  Midwest,  although  now 
completely  out  of  the  Presidential  picture. 
has  gone  down  the  McCarthy  line  He 
blunUy  toid  the  State  Department  that  It  Is 
a  liar  and  proved  his  point.  That's  impor- 
tant. Stassen  still  has  a  potent  following  of 
young.  progreaalTe  Republicans  In  the  Mid- 
west. 

Point  U  the  fact  that  the  foes  of  McCar- 
tht who  wanted  to  needle  the  highly  com- 
petent, wealthy,  and  personable  Governor 
Kohter,  of  Wisconsin,  to  fight  McCa«tht 
In  the  State  primaries  for  the  Senate  nomi- 
nation have  lost  their  battle.  The  Governor 
has  decided  that  he  will  flght  with  McCarthy 
for  reelection  and  never  against  him  That's 
Important.  A  flght  between  the  supporters 
of  two  such  toiigh  and  youthful  campaigners 
would  have  split  the  GOP  in  Wisconsm  as 
it  hasn't  been  ripped  apart  since  the  war 
Democrats  under  Woodrow  WUson  did  their 
b«at  to  destroy  the  McCarthy  of  that  era — 
the  late  United  Sutes  Senator  Robert  La 
Pollette. 


Inflation,  Politics,  and  Price  Control* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.\LPH  W.  GWIHN 

or  mrw  todc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  14. 1951 

Mr.    GWINN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  St.  Louis  Union  Trtist  Co.  Letter  No 
57.  October  1951 : 
IzrrukTion.  PoLmcs,  awd  Pbick  Contbols 
The    debate    over    price    controls    may    be 
characterized    as    a    sham   battle    from    the 
point  of   view   of   economics.     It    has   little 
relevance   to  the   inflation   problem.     It   1a 
ewentially  political.     Inflation  is  an  excess 
of  monetary  demand  In  relaUon  to  the  vol- 
ume of  goods  available  for  purchase.     It  U 
too  many  dollars  trying  to  buy  too  small  a 
supply  of  goods.     The  only  way  to  stop  In- 
flation   is    to    restore    the    balance    between 
monetary   dema.id    and   the   floods   avaUable 
for    purchase.      Siopplng    Inflation    requires 
either  an   increase   In   the  supply  of   gjoda 
without    a    corresponding    increaie    in    pur- 
chasing power  unUl   the  balance  is  restored 
or  a  curtailment  in  monetary  demand  until 
It  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  goods  avail- 
able. 

Price  controls  do  not  restrain  inflation  but. 
on  the  contrary,  actually  promote  Inflation! 
When  prices  are  held  down  artiflclally,  the 
result  is  to  increase  the  demand  With 
monetary  incomes  the  same,  there  will  be  a 

greater  demand  for  alrloln  st«aJu  at  75  c«nts  a 

a  pound  than  at  11.50  a  pound.  Price  con- 
trols, by  keeping  official  prices  down,  in- 
crease the  demand. 

Changee  In  prices  In  the  free  market  af- 
feet  not  only  the  demand  for  goods  but  also 
the  supply.    High  i>rlces  encouraj^e  Increased 


production  because  they  make  It  more  prof- 
itable for  producers  to  supply  the  demand. 
When  prices  are  held  down  artificially  by 
price  controls,  they  tend  to  squeeze  the  profit 
margin  of  producers — often  make  produc- 
tion unprofitable — and  therefore  tend  to  de- 
crease the  supply.  If  price  controls  are  not 
to  disrupt  the  proper  functioning  of  otir 
economy,  it  is  essential  that  prices  be  per- 
mitted to  reflect  Increases  In  coets.  As  the 
London  Economist  points  out: 

"If  price  controls  have  any  viseful  purpose 
at  all,  there  is  certainly  no  Justlflcatlon  for 
prohibiting  an  automatic  increase  in  prices 
with  an  Increase  in  costs.  •  •  •  No  price 
control  would  be  better  than  Inflexible  price 
control."  ' 

THX  TZREIBLZ  CAFEHAST   AMENDICXKT 

WhKt  Mr.  Truman  calls  the  terrible  Cape- 
hart  amendment  provides  that  price  ceilings 
shall  reflect  increases  in  costs.  IX  prices  do 
not  cover  costs,  they  will  result  either  in  ctor- 
tallment  of  production  and  shortages  of 
goods,  or  in  diverting  goods  to  black  mar- 
kets. The  announcement  that  only  2  out  of 
212  meat-packing  companies  Invited  to  bid 
on  Government  orders  for  beef  for  the  Army, 
submitted  bids  and  could  supply  only  190.- 
000  pounds  of  beef.  Instead  of  the  13,000,000 
pounds  the  Government  wants,  is  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  how  unrealistic  price  ceUlngs 
disrupt  the  economy  and  create  artificial 
shortages,'  The  packers  dldnt  bid  because 
they  cannot  get  the  beef  under  existing  price 
ceilings. 

When  price  controls  cut  production  In  par- 
ticular industries,  they  frequently  create 
supply  bottlenecks  in  other  industries. 
Often  the  Indirect  loss  of  production  is  far 
greater  than  that  directly  affected  by  01- 
designed  price  limitations.  A  flagrant  exam- 
ple is  found  in  the  machine-tool  Indtwtry. 
Our  whole  defense  effort  depends  upon  ma- 
chine  tools.  The  London  Economist  points 
out  In  its  American  survey: 

"Some  of  them  (machine  tools]  are  uf 
complex  they  take  from  3  months  to  a  year 
to  build  and  without  them  a  defense  pro- 
gram Is  nothing  mc«-e  than  an  oratorical 
blueprint.  The  machine-tool  Industry  is  de- 
livering goods  at  only  one-quarter  the  rate 
attained  in  the  last  war  and  some  manufac- 
turers will  promise  no  deliveries  before  Ute 
1953."' 

Our  entire  defense  effort  has  been  effec- 
tively sabotaged  by  lU-concelved  price  con- 
trols on  machine  tools.  This  the  Govern- 
ment admits.  We  quote  a  UP  dispatch 
from  Washington  of  Augtwt  21,  1961: 

"The  Government  said  today  that  price 
Increases  granted  the  machine-tool  Indwitry 
apparently  had  broken  a  botUeneck  that 
had  been  hamstringing  the  defense  program 
for  more  than  a  year."  • 

As  Barron's  Weekly  points  out: 
"Plve  million  dollars'  worth  of  small  tting- 
sten  carbide  cutting  tools  supports  an  output 
of  •10.000,000,000  worth  of  automobiles.  And 
their  relation  to  mUitary  items  is  probably 
about  the  same.  Why  should  there  be  any 
price  regulation  at  all  on  Items  such  as 
these?  Obviously  they  have  not  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  cost  of  living  or  anything  in 
which  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Interested  Just  as  obTiously 
regulation  can  and  does  Impede  produc- 
tion."* 

Just  why  did  it  take  the  OPS  more  than  a 
year  to  discover  that  price  controls  in  the 
machine-tool  industry  were  sabotaging  the 

•  Agenda  for  the  Age  of  Innatlon — H,  Kcon- 

omlsr,  (London),  August  25.  1961.  p.  438 

•  St.    Louis    Poet -Dispatch.    September    20 
1861.  p.   12A. 

'  Economist  (London),  July  28.  1951.  p.  21S. 

•  New  York  Times,  Augtjst  22.  1951,  p  32. 
•Barron's,  August  13.  1951.  p.  1. 


^tire  defense  program?  Was  it  Jtut  b^. 
■eaucratic  incompetence  and  stupidlt|? 
Whoever  Is  responaible,  however  well-ineaa- 
fUg  and  patriotic  he  may  be,  has  giv(  n  ajd 
<nd  comfort  to  the  Soviet  Union.  | 

Price  controls  also  contribute  to  Inflatuli 
•y  requiring  for  their  enforcement  a  smail 
4rmy  of  Job  holders  and  snoopers  who  othel- 
♦ise  might  be  engaged  in  the  production  4f 
itseful  goods  and  services.  Barron's  Weekly 
xfcports  that  there  were  "6.700  employees  no*v 
iTorking  for  OPS,"  and  that  "their  ntimber  k 
iated  to  quintuple." '  [ 

Price  controls  increase  demand  anl  da- 
crease  supply.  This  increases  inflation—It 
does  not  restrain  It.  Dr.  Emerson  P.  Schmldl, 
eponomic  research  director  of  the  Unltep 
estates  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says:  | 

"A  free  price  performs  an  enormously  in». 
riortant  ftonctlon.  When  it  rises,  that  hel{|s 
tit  conserve  scarce  suppUea:  It  gtlmulat«» 
greater  effort  at  production.  It  encourages 
the  vise  of,  or  tlie  production  of.  subetltutet. 
a-lce  control,  if  effective,  stops  this  autof 
i»atlc  adjustment.  Price  control  Is  an  at|> 
tempt  to  make  the  price  tag  say  something 
vthich  U  not  uue.  Price  expresMs  the  equUlf 
nrlum  between  supplies  and  demands.  Sit*. 
ting  on  the  price  with  the  aid  of  law.  direcf 
tlves,  and  the  policeman,  doee  nothing  to  imf 
pfore  the  supply,  and  indeed  discourages  Inf 
<»eas€d  supply.  And  equaUy  bad.  price  conf 
vol  enormously  increases  people's  efforts  t^ 
gi^t  the  bargains,  which  control  appears  t4 
promise." »  j 

■Price  controls  are  useless  in  cheeking  tni 
mtlon.  except  In  the  case  of  monopoly 
pnces.  Monopoly  prices  are  controlled  prlc^ 
which  are  higher  than  the  prices  which  would 
be  set  by  a  free  market  and,  therefore,  can 
bt  reduced  without  destroying  the  inoentive 
to  produce.  But  the  best  way  to  attacl| 
monopoly  prices  is  by  means  of  antitrtisl 
mgislatlon— not  pHce  controls.  Our  antll 
trust  laws  are  a  protection  against  monopoljf 
plices  by  business.  But  there  is  no  simllai 
ptctectlon  against  monopoly  prices  in  thS 
flfld  of  agriculture,  where  the  Government 
^PPort  programs  often  peg  prices  above  th^ 
naarket.  There  Is  no  stich  protection  againstt 
nionopoly  prices  for  labor.  If  wages  were  thd 
r*ult  ct  the  free  play  of  market  forces,  therd 
wtuld  be  no  excuse  for  wage  controls.  Bufl 
because  wages  are  set  by  the  coercive  forca 
of  powerful  labor  monopolies,  there  is  ampid 
e^nomlc  Justification  for  rigid  wa«e  con- 
trtiis.  There  is  a  similar  economic  JustUica- 
t«»n  for  doing  away  with  farm  price  supporU 

^Vlth  these  excepUona.  holding  prices  down 
bj  price  controls  promotes  Inflation  by 
widening  the  gap  between  too  many  doUan 
Md  too  few  goods.  This  truth  has  been 
dtoonstrated  time  and  time  agam  through- 
out history.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
pUce  controls.  They  were  used  by  Ham- 
mtorabl  in  Mesopotamia  2.000  years  before  the 
WKh  of  Christ.  In  301  A.  D.  in  ancient 
R|ine.  the  Emperor  Diocletian  issued  hU  fa- 
mous Edictum  de  Pretils  Impoalng  "'*'«mnm 
lefal  prices  and  vugee. 

jAcctxtllng  to  WUl  Durant: 

•'The  edict  was  untU  our  time  the   ..^-,„ 
famous  example  of  an  attempt  to  replace 
ecjmomic  laws  by  governm^ital  dacrees.    Ita 
failure  was  rapid  and  complete."  • 

jThe  Xncydopaedia  Brltannica  says: 

♦•The  edict  was  well-intended  but  •  •  f 
the  actual  effect  was  disastrous,  and  the  edict 

»o<>n  fell  Into  abeytnce."* 

•Ibld.^  June  35,  1981,  p.  1. 

(Reliance  on  Voltmtarylsm  Needed   Bmf- 

^*$*  AcUon.  August  11.  19SO,  p,  ». 

*Wlll  Durant.  The  Story  of  CiTlllaatlon : 
Cafcaar  and  caxrlst  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster.  1944).  p.  MS. 

•Encyclopedia  Brltannica,  toI.  7,  p.  393. 
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rsjcs  coumot^  nrraaccD  bt  thx  crrnxomrx 

Price  controls  were  tried  in  France  150 
years  ago  dtulng  the  French  Revolution  and. 
as  they  invariably  do.  failed  to  work.  We 
quote  from  Flat  Money  Inflation  in  Prance 
by  the  late  Andrew  Dickson  White: 

"The  first  result  of  the  maximum  (price 
control  laws  enacted  September  29,  1793 1  was 
that  every  means  was  taken  to  evade  the 
fixed  price  imposed,  and  the  farmers  brought 
In  as  little  produce  as  they  possibly  could. 
This  increased  the  scarcity,  and  the  people  of 
the  large  cities  were  put  on  an  allowance. 
Tickets  were  issued  authorizing  the  bearer  to 
obtain  at  the  official  prices  a  certain  amount 
of  bread  or  sugar  or  soap  or  wood  or  coal  to 
cover  immediate  necessities.  Shopkeepers 
therefore  could  not  sell  such  goods  without 
ruin.  T  le  result  was  that  Tery  many  went 
out  of  business  and  the  remainder  forced 
buyers  to  pay  enormotis  charg'*s  under  the 
very  natural  excuse  that  the  seller  risked 
his  life  m  trading  at  all.  That  this  excuse  was 
valid  Is  easily  seen  by  the  dally  lists  of  those 
condemned  to  the  guillotine,  in  which  not  in- 
frequently figure  the  names  of  men  charged 
with  violating  the  maximum  laws.  Manu- 
facttirers  were  very  generally  crippled  and 
frequently  destroyed,  and  agriculture  was 
fearfully  depressed."  '♦ 

In  the  light  of  history,  which  shows  that 
price  controls  never  work,  that  they  promote 
inflation  rather  than  restrain  It,  that  they 
disrupt  the  normal  workings  of  the  economy 
and  luring  misery  rather  than  relief,  then  why 
is  it  that  politicians  always  attempt  to  meet 
inflation  with  price  control?  There  are  two 
basic  reasons  for  this  attitude  of  politicians. 
First,  most  people.  Including  many  politi- 
cians, not  only  want  inflation  to  continue  be- 
cause it  increases  their  dollar  incomes  but 
also  want  to  avoid  the  higher  prices  which 
are  a  consequence  of  Inflation.  They  have 
the  naive  belief  that  If  incomes  increase  arul 
the  supply  of  goods  does  not,  price  controls 
will  enable  them  to  buy  all  they  want  at  no 
increase  in  price.  That  Is  why,  as  the  Lon- 
don Economist  puts  It.  "belief  In  this  panacea 
(price  controls]  prevents  governments  froax 
getting  at  the  cause  behind  the  spnptoms."  " 

The  second  reason  that  politicians  always 
attempt  to  meet  inflation  with  price  contrds 
Is  that  Inflation  always  Is  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  the  politicians  want 
desperately  to  avoid  blame  for  the  higher 
prices  which  are  the  consequence  of  their  in- 
flationary policies.  To  point  out  that  Infla- 
tion Is  a  result  of  government  policies  Is  not 
to  etmdemn  rvery  governmental  action  which 
promotes  Inflation.  For  example,  our  present 
defense  program  to  rebuild  our  military 
power  and  that  of  otir  allies  Is  highly  infla- 
tionary, but  it  certainly  is  necesary  to  our 
survival.  But  whether  the  governmental  pol- 
icies which  promote  inflation  are  necesaary. 
or  merely  represent  political  demagogery  or 
Incredibly  stupid  blunders,  as  they  frequent- 
ly do.  the  causes  of  inflation  are  always  found 
in  governmental  policies. 

Throughout  history  whenever  govern - 
mental  policies  result  in  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, the  chief  aim  of  poUticlans  is  to 
find  a  scapegoat  for  their  own  blunders  and 
to  shift  the  blame  to  sanMoa*  alae.  Bmper- 
ors.  kings,  dictators,  and  presldsnts  play  the 
role  of  Don  Quixote  and  tilt  with  windmills 
in  an  effort  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  evils  of  government.  Such 
practices  are  as  old  as  recorded  history.  In 
ancient  Rome  it  was  good  politics  to  feed 
Christians  to  the  lions.    At  that  time  the 


"flat  Money  Inflation  In  France  (New 
York:  D.  Ai^leton-Century  Co.,  198S1,  p. 
41  f. 

0  AfCDda  for  the  Age  of  Inflation — ^I.  Econ- 
omkt  (Xiondon).  August  18.  1951.  p.  383. 


creaking  top-heary  Roman  biaaauaacy  and 
the  crer-heavler  tax  burden  rw|u>»d  to  aup- 
port  it  had  placed  Intolerabte  bardans  upcm 
the  people.  A  scapegoat  was  dseperatsly 
needed,  and  it  was  aoond  political  strategy 
to  di\-ert  the  rage  of  the  populace  to  the 
Christians  and  provide  the  Roman  mob  with 
sadistic  entertatTimmt  even  more  spectacu- 
lar than  our  lelstlsed  congressional  iBTSStl- 
gatlons.  Hitler's  slav^bter  of  the  Jtmm  and 
Roosevelt's  slanders  ot  businessmen  were 
slick,  professional  twentieth  century  appli- 
cations of  the  political  tactics  which  the 
Roman  emperors  vised  to  persecute  the 
Christians.  We  are  not,  of  course,  making  a 
moral  comparison  between  Hitler's  slaughter 
of  the  Jews  and  Roosevelt  using  the  business- 
man as  a  scapegoat.  Yet  from  the  stand- 
point, not  of  morals,  but  of  political  strategy, 
there  was  no  difference  at  all  l)etween  the 
techniques  of  Hitler  and  Roosevelt. 

It  is  only  In  te.ms  of  politics  that  the  agi- 
tation for  rigid  price  controls  makes  sense. 
Political  advocacy  of  price  controls  is  based 
on  the  same  principle  as  feeding  Christians 
to  the  lions,  slaughtering  German  Jews,  and 
making  business  a  "whipping  \x>y"  for  the 
New  Deal-Pair  Deal.  Its  principal  purpose 
is  to  shift  the  blame  for  Government-induced 
Inflation  from  Government  to  a  convenient 
scapegoat.  As  the  London  Economist  cor- 
rectly observes,  "Price  control  Is  clearly  mere 
preaching  at  symptoms." "  Such  "preach- 
ing" is  effective  political  propaganda.  It  is  a 
"sure-fire"  political  fonauia  but  has  no  eco- 
nomic significance. 

Not  only  is  the  demand  for  rigid  price  con- 
trols motivated  by  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic considerations,  but  the  methods  used 
to  promote  price  controls  are  largely  pat- 
terned after  Communist  techniques.  Lib- 
eral advocates  of  rigid  price  controls  appeal 
to  emotion — not  to  reason.  They  use  a 
smoke  screen  of  emotion  to  conceal  the  dis- 
honesty o<  their  arguments.  This  Is  the  tech- 
nique that  was  xued  when  the  Communist 
press  falsely  branded  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
as  a  slave-labor  act  despite  the  fact  that  it 
protects  the  rank  and  flle  of  labor  against 
coercion  and  exploitation  by  union  officials. 
Thereafter,  liberals,  labor  leaders,  and  their 
pros  propagandists  adopted  this  false  Com- 
mimlst  slave-labor  dogan  as  their  own.  The 
same  technique  is  now  being  used  to  smear 
thoae  opposed  to  price  controls.  For  ex- 
ample. Drew  Pearson  uses  the  emotional 
falsehood  that  they  are  **agalnst  the  house- 
wife."    We  quote; 

"No  housewives  were  present  when  the 
Senators  debated  price  controls,  but  this  col- 
umn is  able  to  report  who  ^ras  for  and  who 
was  against  the  housewife."  » 

Pearson  reiterated  this  false  theme  in  sev- 
eral of  his  columns.  This  is  not  economic 
discus8k»t — ^it  is  unashamed  deaaagogery. 
Will  Ussner.  a  member  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff,  has  an  article  In  the  July  23.  1951.  issue 
of  the  Socialist  New  Leader,  entitled  "Infla- 
tion and  the  NAM — Partners  of  Staim."  Its 
purpose  is  to  smear  opponents  of  price  con- 
trol through  the  guilt-by-association  tech- 
niqvie.  branding  them  ss  partners  of  Stallix. 
It  Is  an  example  of: 

"Th«  propaganda  strategy  perfected  hj 
Charles  IDchrison  •  •  •  and  ezt«iU|Ml 
by  Joseph  Goebbels  •  •  •  seeking  to 
dsstroy  the  reputation  of  an  opponent  by 
associating  him.  however  tinfairly.  with  some 
odious  qttality.  attitude,  policy,  or  person- 
alltiea."  »• 

Democracy  canaot  kmg  endtire  if  gossin- 
ment  by  slogan  is  substituted  for  a  rational 

« Ibid. 

"  Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  St.  Louis 
Post-DLqjatch.  June  26.  1951.  p.  IC. 

"  Harry  Elmer  Barnes.  The  Strtiggle  Against 
the  Hlstocical  Blackout  (Washington.  D.  C; 
Human  Xremts.  Inc..  1950) ,  p.  18. 


dlscuaston  at  Isines.  and  public  opinion  is 
manipulated  by  the  propaganda  techniques 
originated  by  Lenin  and  perfected  by  M:chJM- 
soD.  Stalin.  OoebbeU,  and  Hitler  The  es- 
sence of  this  technique  Is  to  substitute  highly 
emotkMua  false  slogans  for  a  rational  dis- 
of  iMRMs.  nqrefaologlsts  and  public 
'■  mtperu  refer  to  such  tactics  as  "the 
3U  of  emotional  symbols."  The 
growing  tise  oT  thsss  tactles  by  liberal  p<.^li- 
tldans  and  propagandists  Is  a  serious  threat 
to  democracy.  There  is  no  i|uestion  as  to 
the  Communist  origin  of  this  technique. 
Joaeph  Stalin,  in  hU  479-page  book  Lenin- 
ism, devotes  aavsral  chapesrs  to  Um 
sion  of  the  taetleid  oae  erf  eiaoeiaas 
Be  eran  credits  the  success  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revotation  to  the  selection  ctf  effective 
slogans.'* 

SICKSB  RCVAGANDA   TCS   PKKI   CONTtOLS 

This  type  of  smear  propaganda  to  dis- 
credit the  opp>onents  of  price  c^inirols  Is  put 
cut  by  the  propagandists  for  price  controls. 
notwithstandliig  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  ecococnlsts  is  In  sub- 
stantial agreement  that  the  only  effective 
way  to  fight  inflation  is  thro'.^h  Indu-ect 
controls — that  is  budgetary,  fiscal,  credit, 
and  tax  controls — which  cam  exert  a  decisive 
influence  upon  monetary  demand.  E. en  De- 
fense Moblllzer  Wilson  and  the  Presldent'a 
Council  Of  Economic  Advisers,  who  neces- 
sarily must  defend  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, admit  that  the  direct  controls  which 
they  advocate  are  of  minor  Importance  as 
compared  with  indirect  controls.  Mr.  WU- 
son says: 

"It  has  been  correctly  said  that  direct 
price  and  wage  controls  treat  only  the 
symptoms  of  inflation  rather  than  its  basic 
cause."  " 

The  President's  Council  of  loooomic  Ad- 
visers says: 

"There  is  no  nkore  Important  single  meas- 
ure foe  combating  inflation  under  present 
circumstances  than  the  maintenance  uf  a 
balanced  budget.'- 

"Price  and  wage  controls  would  be  doomed 
unless  taxation,  credit  controls,  and  savings 
programs  hcdd  the  inflationary  pressure 
down  to  manageable  proportions."  " 

The  Joint  Committee  a<  Coogrees  on  the 
Economic  Report  said: 

"Efforts  to  control  prices  and  wages,  no 
matter  how  aealouaty  awl  alhtAtntiy  en- 
forced. wUl  be  fvtUe  pisrtssli  to  tha  extent 
that  this  Nation  falls  to  remove  the  infla- 
tionary steam  under  the  boiler  assr."  '* 

On  January  12.  1951.  405  econooslats  rep- 
resenting 43  colleges  and  unlTersltlM  su  re- 
mitted a  statement  about  inflation  to  the 
Joint  Coagraastenai  Cos&tnlttee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  which  said : 

"Ttaa  haric  evrnt  of  inflatlaa.  an  v.xctss 
of  monay  dwwanrt  relative  to  arallabie  goods. 
must  be  attacked.  Only  adequate  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  can  remove  this  basic 
cause."  * 

The  London  ■conomtet  says  that  "hotdtai 
all  pricea  down  msnijr  gnaraataas  tba«  It 

u  LetUnism  (New  TozJc.  Xctemational  Pub- 
llahers.  1942).  pp.  9-47. 

"Quoted  by  J.  Cameron  Thompson.  Com* 
mlttee  for  Economic  Development,  State- 
ment bef<»e  n.  8.  Senate  Pinauce  Committee. 
July  10.  1951.  p.  7. 

''  Midyear  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. July.  1951,  p.  li. 

"  IbkL.  p.  127. 

"JMnt  Committee  on  the  Economic  Be- 
port.  KcoDomic  and  Political  Haiards  of  an 

Inflktionary  Defense  Koonomy.  February  23. 
1951.  p    3. 

**  Joint  Committat  oo  the  Economic  Re- 
port. General  Credit  Oootrol.  Debt  Manage- 
n>ent,  and  Kmnomic  ^^^'♦MViff^K^.  January 
28.  1951.  p.  54. 
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( InllaUoo  I  and  ito  Ix&nnf  ul  dlttortionf  shall 
go  on  foreTer."  " 

Wbuttktx  Inflation  w(ll  be  controlled,  or 
vtMttMr  wa  abaU  bare  furtl^r  inflation.  ^Ul 
prtBUrlly  upon  the  aggregate  money 
iBd  ItA  relation  to  the  supply  of 
good*.  TlM  Ooverntnent  policies  that  will 
baw  the  gr«at<»t  effect  upon  the  volume  of 
monetary  demand  and  the  supply  of  goods 
«iU  be  those  concerned  wltb  the  Government 
taxes,  interest  rates  on  Oovernment 
subsidised  credit  for  bousing,  and  the 
Oontrolled  Matertmls  Plan.  If  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  prevent  further  Inflation. 
then  a  cut  of  eigbt  to  ten  billion  dollars  In 
noDdsieriae  expenditures  is  tirgently  neces- 
sary. A  tax  program  to  be  antl-inflationary 
•bould  bear  with  greikt-welghi  upon  the  lower 
Income  groups  which  In  the  aggregate  do  the 
bulk  of  the  spending.  The  new  tax  bill 
passed  by  Oongreas.  although  far  less  objec- 
tionable than  tbe  tax  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration, does  not  meet  this  require- 
ment. Taxing  millionaires  out  of  existence 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  demand 
for  goods.  Taxing  the  person  of  small  Income 
who  does  the  bulk  of  the  spending  will  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  demand  for  goods  The 
cxc«M-profltB  tax  la  an  invitation  to  corpo- 
rate extravagance,  Is  highly  inflationary,  and 
should  be  repealed.  The  actions  of  Con- 
gress in  easing  installment  credit  restrictions 
and  pasalng  tbe  Defense  Housing  Act  to  ease 
bouslBf  credit  and  add  $1,500,000,000  to  the 
iMteg  power  of  the  PHA  are  distinctly  in- 
flatlmary.  The  Oovernment  should  permit 
the  Interest  rate  to  rise  In  order  to  restrain 
credit  and  to  give  some  inducement  to  the 
puLllc  to  save.  Eveiy  dollar  that  Is  saved 
that  otherwise  mlg^t  be  spent  la  a  dollar 
that  doesnt  go  to  market  as  monetary  de- 
mand to  bid  prices  up. 

The  Controlled  Materials  Plan  announced 
In  the  latter  part  of  July  is  more  likely  to 
promote  Inflation  than  to  restrain  It.  Under 
thla  plan,  our  Government,  instead  of  merely 
setting  aside  a  certain  portion  of  steel,  alumi- 
num, and  copper  production  for  military 
purposes,  as  it  should  do.  is  undertaking  to 
allocate  materials  for  nonmilltary  production 
as  well.  The  assumption  that  the  men  In 
Washington  can  perform  this  vast  plan  of 
allocation  better  than  the  free  market  is 
belied  by  experience.  The  CMP  la  an  In- 
vitation to  bureaucratic  blunders  like  that 
which  Imposed  unrealistic  price  controls  on 
machine  tools  and  sabotaged  our  defease 
jwogram.    As  Ba:  .-on's  Weekly  points  out  : 

"The  basic  danger  of  the  controlled-ma- 
terials  plan  is  that  it  puts  Into  the  hands 
of  Oovernment  life  and  death  powers  over 
what  every  firm  In  the  country  and  every 
industry  may  or  may  not  produce."  => 

Congress  fortunately  rejected  President 
Truman's  demand  that  he  be  given  author- 
ity to  build  and  operate  new  plants,  expand 
existing  plants,  and  Install  new  processes  In 
private  plants.  It  likewise  rejected  author- 
«ty  to  license  corporations  In  order  to  enforce 
price  regulations.  The  powers  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  requested  were  essentially 
those  set  forth  In  the  old  Spence  bill  which 
was  a  blueprint  for  totalitarian  fiociallsm. 
If  to  the  powers  given  the  Oovernm«nt  under 
the  controUed-roaterials  plan  were  added 
Presidential  authority  to  build  Oovernment 
steel  plants  and  other  plants  to  compete  with 
private  industry  and  authority  to  control 
business  by  licensing,  the  businessman  would 
be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Government. 
It  would  give  the  bureaucrats  life  and  death 
power  over  the  American  economy  and  the 
economic  activities  of  every  farmer  and  busi- 
nessman In  the  country/ 


"Economist  (London),  December  20,  1947, 
p   08« 

="  Barron's.  August  6,  1951,  p   1. 


The  present  malodorous  RFC  scandals 
show  what  happens  whet;  bureaucrats  are 
given  control  of  a  small  section  of  our  econ- 
omy— the  section  composed  of  bxislnessmen 
who  can't  compete  in  the  open  market  but 
depend  upon  Government  favors  for  unde- 
served profits.  If  such  btireaucratlc  control 
were  extended  to  cover  all  business,  it  takes 
very  little  imagination  to  see  what  might 
happen. 

Powra-HtTNcrr  BtrxzAxrcaATS 
The  power-hungry  btircaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington are  so  well  entrenched  that  they  have 
become  largely  self-perpetuating.  Adminis- 
trations come  and  go.  but  bureaus  go  on  for- 
ever. The  President  and  Congress  can  create 
new  bureaus  and  agencies,  expand  existing 
ones  and  add  to  their  powers.  But  neither 
the  President  nor  Congress  can  do  much  to 
cut  down  the  permanent  bureaucracy.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  bureaus  are  relatively 
independent  of  the  administration  and  able 
to  exert  political  pressure  on  Congress  to  get 
what  they  want.  The  principal  objective 
of  the  permanent  Washington  bureaucracy 
is  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  power. 
They  are  skilled  in  lobbying  and  propaganda 
and  are  using  the  defense  emergency  to  pro- 
mote further  socialism,  to  get  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  American  economy,  and  to  increase 
and  perpetuate  their  own  power.  They  con- 
stitute a  totalitarian  threat  more  dangerotis 
than  communism. 

TOWNH  Phelan, 
Vice  President.  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co. 


Break  With  Reds  Urged  by  Marines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy  \ 

or  wnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  McCARTIiY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Savannah  (Ga.;  Morning  News 
of  September  21,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

BazAK  WrrH  Reds  Dbgks  bt  Marines — UKmrn 
Statxs    RECocNTnoN    or    Russia    Texmxd 

"BLtTNDZR" — REsoLxmon  Is  Passxd COPIXS 

To  Be  Sent  to  TRtrnAN  and  Acheson 

The  national  conventior  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League  In  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
yesterday  called  on  the  United  States  Got- 
ernment  to  Immediately  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 

The  resolution  branded  as  a  horrible 
blunder  America's  ill-advised  recognition  of 
Russia  and  flatly  acctised  the  Kremlin  of  in- 
stigating the  Korean  police  action. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  ordered  dis- 
patched immediately  to  President  Truman, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

The  resolution  said  United  States  recogni- 
tion of  Russia  "admitted  the  pirate  Bol- 
sheviks to  the  decent  society  of  nations  and 
provided  a  false  cloak  of  legality  and  re- 
spectability for  Commtuilst  Intrigues  and 
aggressions." 

Delegates  urged  citizens  to  "forthwith 
proceed  to  correct  this  grievous  error  and 
immediately  take  the  strategic  initiative 
away    from    the    International    Communist 


putlawt"  by  demanding  the  Oovemmeno 
lleplorable  action  In  recognizing  Soviet  Ri^- 
aia  t>e  immediately  repealed.  I 

The  resolution,  authorized  by  Joe  Probst, 
pf  Chicago,  follows  In  full:  > 

"Whereas  our  fellow  marines  and  thiir 
|>rothers  in  the  Armed  Porcea  are  belC 
killed  and  woimded  In  appalling  numbe(^ 
In  the  Korean  police  action  because  of  Cottk- 
^unlst  aggression;  and  , 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  doubt  In  the  mlndg 
f  f  all  clear-thlnklng  Americans  that  theroC 
Cf  this  evil  is  the  International  Communlkt 
conspiracy  spreading  its  cancerous  growih 
^rom  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow;  and  j 

"Whereas  Americans  know  beyond  a  doupt 
that  our  real  enemy  is  communism  and  thjt 
tommunlsm  Is  the  game  llberty-destroyliig 
scourge  throughout  the  world  and  that  We 
are  now  arming  ourselves  for  invincible 
lleclsive   action;    and 

t  "Whereas  we  now  realize  our  borrll 
blunder  In  attempting  the  hopeless  task 
treating  with  communism  by  our  lU-advlsed 
recognition  of  Soviet  Rxossla.  which  acticm 
admitted  the  pirate  Bolsheviks  to  the  deceat 
society  of  nations  and  provided  a  false  clo^ 
<»f  legality  and  respectability  for  Communist 
intrigues  and  aggressions:  Now,  therefcm 
ke  It  I 

"Resolved,  That  we  forthwith  proceed  io 
Correct  this  grlevoxis  error  and  Immediately 
take  the  strategic  Initiative  away  from  tie 
International  Communist  outlaws  by  d^- 
iranding  that  our  Government's  deplorable 
action  in  recognizing  Soviet  Russia  be  Ini- 
inediately  repealed  and  that  we,  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  gathered  here  In  a  prlnclp*] 
4hrlne  of  American  liberty,  the  historic  city 
♦f  Savannah.  Ga..  In  our  twenty-elghm 
national  convention,  call  upon  our  Congi^a 
0f  the  United  States  to  provide  the  funda- 
ioental  corrective  by  severing  all  diplomatic 
Mations  with  the  Union  of  Socialist  Sovleta 
ff  Rtissla,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolutiofi 
>e  sent  immediately  to  the  President  of  tHe 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secreury  <|f 
ttate,  the  President  erf  the  Senate,  and  tl^e 
fpeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.' 


G«n.  Dooglas  MacArthnr't  Speech  n 
GeTcUiid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 
Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undet 
permission  previously  granted  me.  % 
iiould  like  to  include  the  followln|r 
speech  by  Gen,  Douglas  MacArthur  dei- 
livered  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Hall  oi 
September  6.  1951:  I 

It  U  gratifying  indeed  to  have  this  oppori 
trinity  to  address  the  citizens  pf  Clev 

abd  the  State  of  Ohio — a  State  which  

contributed  so  abundantly  to  America's  lead 
etshlp  both  past  and  contemporary.  Indeed 
Indications  mulUply  that  this  leadership  ma' 
even  Increase  In  the  not  too  distant  futtirA 

No  section  of  otir  country  symbollaea  soorf 
fftrceftilly  the  pattern  of  our  national  progl 
rtss  thsn  does  thU  grest  Midwest  whosi 
f^ile  fields  and  thriving  Industry  combine 
tn  reflect  the  constructive  energy  of  otir  peo4 
pie.  Tou  have  molded  a  standard  and  pati 
t^m  of  life  known  to  no  other  nation  of  the 
i^ld.  and  I  pray  that  we  will  have  the  vl. 
and  courage  ami  statesmanship  to  kee{i 
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it  that  way— that  we  will  preeerve  an  Amer- 
ica which  will  prorlde  increasing,  not  di« 
TwiTiiaKtTtg     Opportunities    for     human    ad- 

KTrKCTS  or  TiCTo«T  era.  ax»  acvuwau 

We  have  Just  passed  another  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan.  Six 
years  ago  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  a 
calm  descended  upon  tbe  battlefields  of  the 
world  and  the  guns  grew  silent.  Military 
'victory  had  been  achieved  tar  our  cause  and 
men  turned  their  thoughts  from  the  task  of 
mass  killing  to  the  higher  duty  of  Interna- 
tional restoration,  from  desUoying  to  re- 
building, from   destruction   to  construction. 

Everywhere  in  the  free  world  they  lifted  up 
their  heads  and  hearts  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  advent  of  a  peace  in  which  ethics  and 
morality  based  upon  truth  and  Justice  would 
thereafter  fashion  tlie  universal  code. 

Then,  more  than  ever  In  the  history  of 
tl  e  modern  world,  a  materially  strong  and 
spiritually  vibrant  leadership  was  needed  to 
consolidate  the  victory  into  a  truly  endur- 
ing peace  for  all  of  the  human  race.  America 
at  the  very  apex  of  her  military  power  was 
the  logical  Nation  to  which  the  world  turned 
for  such  leadership.  It  was  a  crucial  mo- 
ment— one  of  the  greatest  opporttinlties  ever 
known. 

IXAOiaU    TAIL    TO   SKE   CHANCE 

But  our  political  and  military  leaders 
failed  to  comprehend  It.  Sensitive  only  to 
the  expediencies  of  the  hour,  they  dissipated 
with  reckless  baste  that  predominant  mili- 
tary power  which  was  tbe  key  to  the 
altuatlon. 

Our  forces  were  rapidly  and  completely 
demobilized  and  the  great  stores  of  war  ma- 
teriel which  had  been  accumulated  were  dis- 
posed of  with  Irresponsible  waste  and 
abandon. 

The  world  was  thus  left  exposed  and  vul- 
nerable to  an  International  conununlsm 
whose  long-published  plan  had  been  to  await 
Just  such  a  favorable  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish dominion  over  the  free  nations.  The 
stage  had  perhaps  been  unwittingly  set  in 
secret  and  most  unfortxinate  war  confer- 
ences. The  events  which  followed  will  eaaiS 
their  shadow  upon  history  for  all  tune. 

Peoples  with  long  traditions  of  human 
freedom  progrcaaively  fell  victims  to  a  type 
of  International  brigandage  and  blackmail, 
and  the  so-called  iron  curtain 
rapidly  upon  large  parts  of  Europe  aatf 

As  events  have  unfolded,  tbe  truth  has 
become  clear. 

VICTOBT  IS  OrrSBT  BT  axD  sxTCCxas 
Our  great  military  victory  has  been  c^sat, 
largely  because  of  military  unpreparedneaa, 
by  the  political  stiocenes  of  the  Kremlin. 
Our  diplomatic  blunders  Increased  as  our 
senseless  disarmament  became  a  reality. 

And  now  the  disastrous  cycle  is  fH^mpteted 
as  those  same  leaders  who  lost  to  the  world 
the  one  great  chance  it  has  had  for  endiu-- 
Ing  universal  peace,  frantically  endeavor,  by 
arousing  a  frenzy  of  fear  throughout  the 
land,  to  gear  anew  otn*  en«^e«  and  resovircee, 
to  rehulld  our  dissipated  strength  and  to 
face  again  a  future  of  total  war. 

Our  need  for  adequate  military  defense, 
with  world  tensions  as  they  were  and  are,  ia 
and  should  have  been  completely  evident 
even  before  the  end  of  the  war.  By  what 
faith  then  can  ve  find  hope  in  those  wfaCM 
past  Judgments  so  gileruualy  erred — Wtto  de- 
liberately disarmed  in  the  face  of  threatened 
communism  ? 

Can  they  now  be  blindly  trusted  as  they 
so  vehemently  demand  to  set  an  unerring 
course  to  our  fut\ire  well-being  and  secu- 
rity? There  are  thoae  of  tie  who  Cram  nei- 
ther partisan  aUrflatloii  nor  with  political 
ptirpose  think  not. 
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At  war's  end  the  main  agency  for  main- 
taining the  peace  became  the  United  Na- 
tions. Tills  organization  was  conceived  In  a 
common  desire  that  the  scourge  of  war 
should  not  again  be  visited  upon  tbe  earth. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  all 
mankind  of  Inalienable  right  should  live  in 
Justice  and  liberty  and  peace. 

It  repreaents  perhaps  tbe  noblest  effort 
man  baa  yvt  made  to  evolve  a  universal  code 
based  upon  the  highest  of  moral  precepts. 
It  became  the  keystone  to  an  arch  of  uni- 
versal hope. 

Tet  In  practice  Ita  efforts  become  increas- 
ingly doubtful  of  ultimate  success.  Its  or- 
ganization is  inherently  weak,  legislatively. 
judicially,  and  executively.  It  lacks  legMa- 
tive  strength  because  iU  inamhers.  not  being 
elected  but  merely  appolBted.  are  not  an- 
swerable directly  to  their  people.  It  lacks 
Judicial  strength  because  there  is  no  accepted 
International  code  of  suOctent  moral  au- 
thority or  ptirpoee  to  mold  and  gftide  Its 
decisions.  It  lacks  executive  strength  be- 
cause it  controls  no  agencies  of  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  Its  mandates. 

raiLun  thixatzns  rot  makt  uasons 

It  threatens  to  fall  If  the  Innate  selfish- 
ness of  its  members  dOes  not  yield  to  unl- 
vcfaal  needs;  If  tbe  mechanics  of  Its  opera- 
tions are  not  corrected  to  prevent  the  will  of 
one  nation  from  counterbalancing  the  col- 
lective will  of  the  others;  If  It  does  not  ob- 
tain acceptance  by  member  nations  of  its 
lawful  decisions:  If  li  does  not  stop  obetruc- 
tionist  tactics,  even  by  expulsion  If  neces- 
sary. Of  its  own  unruly  members:  if  regional 
military  alliances  must  be  organised  within 
its  membership  to  undertake  collective  secu- 
rity measures  against  threat  from  other 
members;  If  it  allows  itself  to  be  reduced  to 
a  mete  forum  for  meaningless  and  acri- 
monious debate,  and  a  springboard  for 
propaganda. 

Unless  a  strong  and  dynamic  senae  of  re- 
sponsibility emerges  within  its  ranks  d^fiable 
of  rallying  the  forces  of  good  throughout 
the  WOTld:  of  establishing  a  higher  moral 
tone  to  its  deliberations  and  activities;  of 
correcting  its  existing  institutional  and  me- 
«»f^»>«iiai  scakntwrn  the  United  Nations  may 
van  go  tbe  way  of  Its  predecessor  league 
and  perish  as  a  fcnxe  to  guide  civilization. 

But  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  purpose 
which  animated  its  formation — the  aboli- 
tion of  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth — 
will  always  live  and  a-  way  must  he  found 
to  achieve  that  purpose.  Thu  way  cannot 
tae  fOVDd,  however.  If  nations  are  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  their  own  wesMuiswa  an  weak 
as  not  to  correct  them. 

coNQtrxazs  japkx  is  saicHT  srox 

In  this  postwar  period  of  general  fai.ure 
to  attain  real  peace  one  of  the  t>rlght  spots 
has  been  conquered  Japan.  That  natloo  and 
Its  people  long  boasting  of  many  centurtaa 
of  unbroken  military  sucecsa — a  lelf-stilB-' 
dent  warnor  race  with  a  history  of  almost 
complete  isolation  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
world — at  war's  end  was  reduced  largely  to 
nibble  with  its  people  impoverished  and 
brokSB  In  astad.  body  and  spirit. 

Tbe  suirtdsn  and  general  destruction  of 
Japanese  inatitutloDs  brought  about  by  com- 
plete defeat  left  a  spiritual  vacuum  in  Japa- 
nese life  to  be  filled  either  by  a  philosophy 
of  good,  or  a  philosophy  of  evil.  Fortu- 
nately for  Japan  and  for  the  free  world,  the 
country  was  spared  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences Of  a  Gkivlet  military  occupation  and 
was  brought  Instead  within  tlie  benign  guid- 
ance of  the  American  people. 

mader  this  beneficent  Influence  the  Japa- 
Bsss  gradually  lifted  themselves  from  the 
irtias  of  defeat  and  started  to  build  a  new 
nation — a  nation  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 


of  new  concepts  and  new  ideals,  fashioned 
from  a  blend  between  the  best  of  their  own 
ancient  culture  and  tho»e  hiiih  precepts  of 
sables  and  morals  which  have  t>een  the  great 
pfnars  supporting  Americas  ongin  and 
growth. 

OOCtJPATTOM   HAD  CHEIIfflAW   PCRPOSS 

This  oriental  nation  under  the  shadow  of 
a  continent  plagued  by  the  cruel  mi&ery 
of  unending  wars,  pillage  and  natural  dis- 
asters, proved  willing  and  adept  under  the 
guiding  band  of  an  occnpwUon  not  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  vcngeancs  or  majsn>'y, 
of  victor  over  vanquished,  but  committed 
to  the  Christian  purpose  of  helping  a  de- 
feated, bevi'lldered  and  despairing  pe.-iple 
recreate  In  the  East  a  nation  largely  designed 
In  the  Image  of  the  West. 

New  Japan  was  thus  erected  upon  free  In- 
stitutions, somewhat  similar  to  our  own. 
which  permitted  the  development  of  a  moral 
base  whic'j  cannot  fail  to  favorably  influ- 
ence the  course  of  events  In  Asia  for  gensra- 
tlons  to  come  Discarded  Is  the  traditional 
Intc^erance  of  human  rights,  the  restrictions 
upon  btunan  llt>ertles.  the  calloiMness  to  hu- 
man life,  and  in  their  place  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  fused  Into  the  Japanese  heart 
many  of  the  Christian  virtues  so  pre- 
dominantly embodied  In  the  American  char- 
acter. 

An  enlightened  constitution  has  become 
the  great  charter  of  Japanese  liberty  wltji 
enabling  laws  which  give  full  effect  to  Its 
Immutable  precepts. 

CALLS  COVEBITMEWT   azTsaanrxABSvE 

The  government  has  bscosns  truly  np- 
resentative  of  the  popular  will.  d'>rlvlng  Its 
Just  powsf*  tram  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Tks  principle  of  local  autonomy 
lias  been  estaMlshsd.  This  permits  the  bal- 
ance of  political  power  to  rest  with  the  citizen 
at  the  community  level  and  thus  scrvsa  as  a 
constant  check  against  the  excesses  of  cen- 
tralized authority. 

The  hated  system  of  land  tentire.  so  con- 
tributory to  general  unrest  in  Asia,  ha^  been 
aboMtfistf.  Bvery  farmer  Is  now  accorded  the 
rle^t  and  dignity  of  ownership  of  tbe  land 
he  long  has  tiUed. 

He  thus  reaps  the  full  fruits  which  result 
from  his  toll  and  labors  with  the  incentive 
of  free  enterprise  to  maximize  his  eSort 
to  achieve  IncreaalBg  prodoetkjM,  Bepresest- 
isg  over  a  half  at  Japan's  to'-al  pinwijaHi  ■!. 
the  agriculture  workars  have  beooms  an  In- 
vincible barrier  against  tbe  advance  of  so- 
ciallstie  Ideas  wiilch  would  relegate  all  to  the 
indignity  of  state  servitude. 

Lstoor  Xbrvagh  the  protection  of  modsra 
laws  has  eooae  Into  a  new  and  herstcdon  m- 
known  dignity  and  Is  making  rapid  strides 
along  the  course  of  -a  sound  and  healthy 
nxjvement.  The  scbools  have  been  rid  c:  the 
strictures  upon  academic  freedom  and  pub- 
lic eduratlon  Is  provided  to  all  of  tl«e  yooth 
"  of  the  land. 

Universal  suffrage  has  been  sstabllshfSd 
and  the  women  ctf  Japan  have  assumed  their 
rl^tful  role  in  the  political  life  ol  the  na- 
tkm.  With  dignity  and  resolution  they  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  public  affairs  the 
OKirality  wtUcb  centers  in  the  home  and  are 
progrsssively  assarting  a  strong  and  healthy 
\  iff^BHw  txpon  taie  soorss  of  JapanV  po- 
litical destiny. 

Tlw  courts  are  proceec'Jng  in  their  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  roles  with  universally 
aecsptad  principles  of  Justice  firmly  implant- 
ed to  tbe  fcwm  of  their  procedxire.  The  po- 
lice havs  eeassd  to  t>e  masters  and  n^v*  be- 
ccaae  Instead  servants  of  the  people  with  a 
decentralization  In  organization  which  per- 
mits exercise  of  their  functions  at  tbe  com- 
munity, rather  than  national,  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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Tb«  economy  of  Japan  has  made  rapid 
•ad  affeettre  adrancea  toward  the  fuU 
rastoration  of  stability  and  self-sufficiency 
and  has  achieved  a  sound  basis  for  s  fru^^al 
public  admin  Utratlon.  For  the  past  3  years, 
the  national  budget  ha«  be«n  In  complete 
twtl^nee  with  savings  to  permit  substantial 
rednetkms  in  the  tax  load  upon  the  people 
and  corresponding  raises  In  their  living 
standard. 

jnTBUKm'S  AOVICX  on  ICONOlf  T  QXrOTXD 

iapta'u  present  course  In  the  economy 
of  p«AUc  administration  follows  closely  the 
pattern  sagely  advised  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  warned  In  speaking  of  our  own 
Government : 

"I  place  econoTny  among  the  first  and 
most  Important  virtues  and  public  debt  as 
the  greateat  of  dangers  to  be  reared.  To 
preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not 
let  our  leaderp  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 
We  must  make  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude.  The 
same  prudence  which  In  private  life  would 
forbid  our  paying  our  money  for  unexplained 
projects,  forbids  It  In  the  disposition  of 
public  money.  We  are  endeavoring  to  re- 
duce the  Government  to  the  practice  of 
rigid  economy  to  avoid  burdening  the  people 
and  arming  the  magistrate  with  a  patronage 
of  money  which  might  be  used  to  corrupt 
the  principle  of  government." 

If  Japan  continues  to  heed  this  far- 
sighted  warning  and  our  own  leaders  who 
pretend  to  be  dladple*  of  the  Jeffcrsonian 
twmhings  continue  to  Ignore  It.  the  time  may 
well  come  when  the  Japanese  people  will 
be  firmly  estabUahed  within  the  protective 
folds  of  our  own  cherished  liberties,  while 
we  ourselves  shall  have  lost  them  because 
of  the  aeaumptlon  of  our  leaders  of  that 
"patrcnage  of  money"  with  its  conaequeat 
oomtptton  at  government  against  which 
JcflcrwMi  so  clearly  warned. 

In  such  a  tragic  eventuality,  we  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  indeed  to  answer  the 
charge  of  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  that  we  hari  recklessly  squandered 
their  rightful  herltf.ge  of  Uberty,  resource, 
aod  opportunity. 

WITH     CUB     STTPPOHT     JAPAN     CAH     DSTEND     rrS 
HOICZLAND 

This  Is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  new 
Japan  which  Is  about  to  be  restored  to  a 
position  of  International  dignity  and  equality 
under  a  peace  treaty  which  as  presently 
proposed,  while  far  from  flawless,  embodies 
much  of  human  justice  and  enlightenment. 
It  Is  a  Japan  which  may  now  assume  the 
burden  of  preparing  Its  own  ground  defense 
ftjralnst  predatory  attack  and  thus  In  short 
time  release  our  own  beloved  divisions  for 
return  home. 

With  our  air  and  naval  support.  Jap>an  can 
with  no  great  difficulty  defend  iU  own  home- 
land, which  forms  so  vital  a  sector  of  the 
Inland  defense  system  buttressing  freedom 
and  peace  on  the  PacSflc.  It  is  a  Japan  In 
which  wo  of  the  free  world  may  find  an  alli- 
ance which  shall  merit  owr  full  faith.  I 
realize  well  that  there  are  nations  who 
fotight  with  us  to  victory  while  suffering 
grievous  hurt  from  Japanese  depredation 
Who  undersitandably  disagree  la  whole  or  la 
part. 

li  is  hard  for  them  to  accept  the  reali-tlo 
but  tragic  fact  that  in  modern  war  the  vic- 
tor is  also  the  loser.  He'  sutlers  materially 
with  tl>i  vanquished— ofttlmes  more  than 
does  the  vanquished.  Indeed  our  own  coun- 
try in  the  aftermath  of  vicicry  pays  with  a 
burden  of  accumulated  debt  such  as  to  place 
a  mortgage  upon  the  fnergy  lad  resource  of 
many  future  generations. 

DUTtnUnD     OVK*     DRDT     TOWAa.9     TOTAUrAMAW 

Burs 
May  we  not  hope  that  eventually  through 
Wise  statesmanahip  and  Christian  tolerance 
the  scars   still   left  In   T7ar'B   wake  may   be 


finally  healed  and  that  vlctar  and  van- 
quished as  befits  the  sacred  catiae  of  himoan 
freedom  will  be  Invincibly  bound  together 
In  mutual  preservation. 

Since  my  return  from  service  abroad  I 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege,  the  freedom  and 
the  opportunities  of  private  cltlaenshlp.  I 
have  seen  many  new  and  wonderful  things 
but  some  which  to  me  create  a  disturbing 
outlook  for  the  futtire.  Possibly  one  of  the 
most  pernicious  Is  our  steady  drift  toward 
totalitarian  rule  with  the  suppression  of 
thoee  personal  Uberties  which  have  formed 
the  foundation  stones  to  our  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  Advance  to  national 
greatness. 

Our  Government  now  differs  subetantlally 
from  the  design  of  our  forefathers  as  laid 
down  In  the  Constitution.  They  envisaged 
a  federation  of  sovereign  States  with  only 
such  limited  power  resting  In  the  Federal 
authority  as  became  neceaeary  to  serve  the 
common  Interests  of  all. 

But  under  the  stress  of  national  emer- 
gencies diirtng  the  j>ast  two  decades,  there 
has  been  a  persistent  and  progressive  cen- 
tralization of  power  m  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  only  superficial  restoration  to  the 
States  and  the  people  as  emergencies  sub- 
sided. This  drift  has  resulted  In  an  Increas- 
ingly dangerous  paternalistic  relationship 
between  Federal  Government  and  private 
citizen,  with  the  mushrooming  of  asrency 
after  agency  designed  to  control  the  in- 
dividual. 

Authority  specifically  reserved  to  the 
States  by  constitutional  mandate  has  been 
ignored  in  the  ravenous  effort  to  ftirther 
centralize  the  political  power.  Within  the 
Federal  Government  itself  there  has  been  a 
further  and  dangerous  centralization. 

SEE  THIND  TOWARD  THOUGHT   COHTBOL 

For  example,  the  Depcu-tment  of  state 
originally  established  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  conduct  of  foreign  diplomacy,  has 
became  in  effect  a  general  operating  agency 
of  Government,  exercising  authority  and 
influence  over  many  facete  of  executive  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  formerly  reserved  to  the  Presl. 
dent  or  the  heads  of  other  departments 
The  Department  of  SUte  Indeed  U  rapidly 
assuming  the  character  of  a  prime  ministry 
notwithstanding  that  Its  secretary  is  an  ap- 
pointed official,  neither  chosen  by  nor  an- 
swerable directly  to  the  people. 

This  drift  towM-d  totaUtarian  rule  is  re- 
flected not  only  in  this  shift  toward  cen- 
tralized power,  but  as  weU  In  the  violent 
manner  in  which  exception  is  taken  to  the 
citizens'  voice  when  raised  in  critickm  of 
those  who  exercise   the  political  power. 

There  seems  to  be  a  determination  to 
suppress  individual  voice  and  opinion  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  the 
beginning  of  a  general  trend  toward  tnan 
thought  control.  Abusive  language  aiul  ar- 
bitrary action,  rather  than  calm,  dlspacslon- 
ate  and  Just  argument.  lU  becomes  the  lead- 
ership of  a  great  nation  conceived  In  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  a  course  of  morality  and 
Justice.  It  challenges  the  concept  of  free 
speech  end  Is  an  attempt  at  direct  suppres- 
sion through  intimidation  of  that  most  vital 
check  against  the  abuse  of  political  power— 
public  criticism. 

If  long  countenanced  by  free  men.  It  can 
l3Ut  lead  to  those  controls  upon  conviction 
and  conscience  which  traditionally  have 
rcM-meU  stepping  stones  to  dlcutorlal 
power. 

The  issues  which  today  confront  the  Na- 
1'on  are  clearly  deflned  and  so  fimdamental 
as  to  directly  Involve  the  very  nmrlTal  of 
l.he  Republic. 

Are  we  going  to  preserve  the  religious  base 
to  our  origin,  our  growth,  and  oxir  progress, 
or  yield  to  the  devious  assaults  of  athelstle 
or  other  antirellglous  forces? 

Are  wp  goinii  to  maintain  our  present 
course    toward    state   socialism   with   com- 


itfunism  Just  beyond  or  reverse  the  praaeu  ; 
tiend  and  regain  our  bold  apon  our  b«rttaf# 
c<  Uberty  and  rreedam? 

Are  we  going  to  squander  our  limited  n* 
sources  to  the  point  oX  our  own  Inevitably 
eihaustlon  or  adopt  common-sense  polldei 
o<  frugality  which  will  Insure  financial  sta- 
bility in  our  time  and  a  worth-while  henti^ 
in  that  of  our  progeny? 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  yield  personal 
liberties  and  community  autonomy  to  thi 
sifeady  and  inexorable  centralization  of  al| 
political  power  or  restore  the  Republic  td 
cdnstltutlonal  direction,  regain  our  personal 
llkertles,  and  reassume  the  Individual 
Bute's  primary  responsibility  and  authcrltj 
111  the  conduct  of  local  affairs? 

UtMtrrAJBLB    FBKZPT8    OT    THX    TBM    COJtMJkm- 

I  xmrrs 

Are  we  going  to  permit  a  oontinulng  de- 
cline In  public  and  private  morality  or  re- 
establish high  ethical  standards  as  the  mean 
ol!  regaining  a  diminishing  faith  in  Jbe  In- 
te^ty  of  our  public  and  private  instltutlonsl 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  permit  tb« 
pressure  of  alien  doctrines  to  strongly  influ- 
ei}ce  the  orientation  of  foreign  and  tttmumtUi 
pdllcy  or  regain  trust  In  ow  own  tradlttom, 
ei^erlence.  and  free  Institutions,  and  tbi 
w|sdom  of  our  own  people? 

Jin  short.  Is  American  life  erf  the  future  to 
b^  characterised  by  freedom  or  by  servitude 
strength  or  weakness?  The  answer  must  bs 
cljar  and  unequivocal  If  we  are  to  avoid  the 
P>fJ*Us  toward  which  we  are  now  heading 
with  such  certainty.  In  many  respects  it  la 
ndt  to  be  found  in  any  dogma  of  political 
philosophy,  but  in  those  Immutable  precepts 
wlich  underly  the  Ten  Commandments, 
ring  the  5  months  smce  my  return.  I  have 
en  encoiuaged  to  believe  that  our  citizens 

II  not  complacently  tolerate  further  incur- 
eiins  against  their  cheriahed  liberties  and 
wltl  move  to  correct  thla  drift  away  from 
trtly  representative  government. 


>  or  Aimnrana  aarxacT  soxtl  or  t  im^m  ^  f 
t  have  found  this  encotiragement  In  the 
rate  opportunity  to  search  the  faces  of  mll- 
li<»a  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  Therein  I 
hsfve  been  .^Iven  understandmg  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said: 

rTo  the  salvation  of  the  Union  there  needs 
bxJt  one  single  thing— the  hearts  of  a  people 
11*  yours.  When  the  people  rise  In  a  mass 
m  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  cotintrr 
tnHy  It  may  be  said  that  (nothing  cani' 
prevail  against  them."  e   "»•/ 

I  have  seen  In  rhe  faces  of  the  American 
people  that  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  prophetic- 
al^ referred.  I  have  clearly  seen  that  the 
sofl  uf  liberty  Is  still  living  and  vibrant  la 
th#  American  heart.  It  Is  neither  Democratic 
nor  Republican  but  American.  It  will  assert 
Itself  by  constitutional  process  and  with  !n- 
vlijclble  force  In  the  battle  to  save  the  Re- 
px*lic.     The  people  will  still  rule. 


!■  TWs  Battle  Report,  WMk«,to«,  Dr. 
John  R.  Steebua,  tike  Assistant  to  tbe 
President,  Tdls  dM  Amerkaa  People 
"Yhat  They  Can  Do  To  Help  Prevent 
er  World-Wide  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  *i-t»^^4 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRISSNTATIViai 

Saturday.  October  20.  19S1 

Mr.  BOYKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiwsl 
wliftt  I  have  stated  on  several  occasioQi^ 
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that  Dr  John  R.  Steelman.  the  Assistant 
to  the  President,  has  in  my  opinion 
for  more  than  a  year  past,  and  without  a 
atxigle  penny  of  expense  to  the  taxpayers. 
been  tderising  to  the  American  people 
the  most  authoritative  information  on 
current  topics  of  the  day  that  is  broad- 
cast from  Washington. 

Each  Sunday  afternoon,  he  tuts 
brought  to  the  National  Brondcasting  Co. 
television  network  and  its  conxials.  Cabi- 
net members,  leaders  of  executive  de- 
partments of  Government,  top-ranking 
officials  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Marines,  of  our  own  Gov- 
lent  as  well  as  of  other  free  gov- 
lents  throughout  the  world.  These 
men.  seated  beside  him  in  the  studios  of 
NBC.  make  intimate  and  direct  report  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  topics 
that  are  of  interest  to  them  as  of  that 
very  hour. 

iir.  Speaker,  I  have  never  known  any 
man  who  gave  so  unselflobly  as  does 
Dr.  Steelman  of  his  time  ttBd  energy — 
piled  on  top  of  his  terrifically  busy  sched- 
ule of  official  duties — to  combat  the 
forces  of  ungodliness,  communism,  and 
aggression,  that  have  been  unloosed  in 
this  world. 

In  this  telecast,  Efr.  Steelman  outlines 
a  plan  in  which  he  proposes  that  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  there  be  a  spe- 
cial series  of  broadcasts  to  free  Euroiie 
and  Latin  America,  as  well  as  to  Turkey 
and  Israel  in  the  Middle  East.  He  is  now 
arranging  that  Americans  from  many 
walks  of  life  participate — churchmen  of 
nil  denominations,  labor  and  farm  lead- 
ers, educators,  many  of  our  great  actors, 
actresses,  and  mmkinna — and  just  plain 
citizens.  He  proposes  that  these  broad- 
casts \x  made  in  14  langmces.  each  pro- 
gram to  carry  a  message  of  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  real,  honest-to- 
goodness.  down-to-earth  proposal,  in 
which  practically  every  person  in  these 
United  States  can  take  part  to  eiMl  war 
for  all  times,  and  by  mereiy  writing  a 
letter. 

In  clo^ng  his  personal  otatement  on 
this  telecast.  Dr  Steelman  simply  says: 

I  hope  you  all  wUl  be  saying  "Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Tear"  to  mlUlons 
of  people  in  many  countries,  who  are  allied 
with  you  to  prevent  war. 

And  then  continues: 

Beginning  tomorrow,  all  of  my  letters 
which  are  going  abroad  will  carry  the  mes- 
sage about  the  Voice  of  America  and  lu 
Tuletide  program.  I  hope  that  you  will  join 
with  me  and  will  write  at  least  one  letter 
this  week  to  t«mt^?^T*  In  free  Europe.  In  Latin 
America,  In  Turkey,  or  In  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  sat  before 
my  television  set  to  hear  a  single  rendi- 
tion of  Battle  Report — Washington 
without  realizing  the  tremendous  force 
for  good  that  was  going  out  over  the  air 
of  the  televisioii  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasttag  Co. 

This  particular  broadcast  was  of  great 
personal  interest.  r>r.  Stetlman  had  as 
his  guests  the  Honorable  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  who 
discussed  the  problem  of  cutting  off  the 
"^vital  war  supplies  to  the  Red  Chinese 


and  all  the  CooBanafet  forces  of  aggres- 
sion in  Asia. 

His  next  guest  was  CoL  William  E. 
Bertram  of  the  United  States  Air  Force — 
who  said  in  part: 

After  arriving  ta  Korea.  I  was  assigned 
caaamaad  of  the  TWvnty-seventh  Flghtsr 
Oroop  at  the  Twenty ■sswmth  Fighter 
Wing.  Sixty  pereent  of  the  fl^tar  pilots ' 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  The  average  age 
was  20 — and  most  have  wives  and  kids  back 
home. 

Our  assigned  islBslniis  Included  everything 
a  flgbtsr  alrpiaBt  can  do.  We  escorted  bomb- 
doso  aupport  for  ground 
atr-to-atr  eomliat  with  the 
atr  force.  Bialntained  defense 
alert  and  carried  oat  a  eooslatent  interdic- 
tion against  enemy  lines. 

Cokmel  Bertram  then  went  on  to  teU 
of  the  actual  fighting  as  it  takes  place 
and  as  viewed  from  the  inside  of  a  United 
States  Air  Force  jet  plane 

The  next  guest  was  Capt.  Gcmard 
Dean,  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps — 
who  plainly  and  lucidly  diaeoased  re- 
search with  respect  to  rockets — that  dis- 
close data  and  collect  air  samples  of  from 
M  to  86  miles  above  the  earth  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  atmosphere — 
and  furnish  information  to  help  solve 
various  problems  of  both  military  and 
civilian  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  speakers. 
Dr.  Steelman  brought  to  the  television — 
Maj.  Carl  Sitter  and  Maj.  Reginald 
Myers — two  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps — upon  whom  President  Tnmian 
has  tiestowed  the  highest  award  that  a 
grateful  Nation  can  extend — the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  Accompany- 
ing the  presence  of  these  two  distin- 
guished Amencan  fighters  and  heroes — 
actual  motion  pictures  in  which  these 
marines  distinguished  themselves  were 
brought  to  the  viewers  all  over  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  not  alone  want  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  letter -writing  pro- 
posal made  k>y  Dr.  Steelman  on  this 
"Battle  Report — Washington"— but  I 
want  to  suggest  that  each  and  every  oi>e 
of  you  join  with  him  in  disseminating 
this  Christmas  and  Christian  message  he 
desires  to  broadcast  to  the  peosAe  of  the 
free  world. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  and  including  in  this 
rocord  of  our  proceedings  in  the  House 
this  script  of  Battle  Report.  Washington. 

The  producer-director  is  Ted  Ayers; 
ttie  assistant  producer.  Jean  Mcmtgom- 
ery:  commentary  is  by  Oarid  Brinkley; 
script  by  Lou  Hazam;  film  editx>rs  are 
Bill  Brooks  and  Bill  McDonald:  and  the 
art  work  accompanying  is  by  Joseph 
Ferrier. 

The  script  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  David  BBiirKi.rr.  In  Korea,  the  rock- 
et'- red  glare  and  bombs  tmrsting  In  air 
rock  the  enemy  confronting  this  spectacular 
nighttime  Marine  barrage.  As  the  fire  at 
their  rockets  dramaticaUy  UghXs  op  the  bat- 
tle front,  our  news  oamtfas  brtag  yoa  now 
yow^  eo  sscond  Battle  Beport.  Washington. 

Ttiday  on  Battle  Report  an  ssstitint  Sec- 
retary at  State  t^Is  what  we  are  doing  to 
keep  the  West's  strategic  supi^les  out  of 
Russia's  haxKls.  Ba^  from  MIO  alley  In 
BLorea.  the  fanner  Air  Torct  coounandsr  of 
the  Twmty  ssvtnth  Flghter-BKurt  <htnip. 
with  a  first-hand  report  on  our  jets  In  action 


there.  An  Army  Signal  Oorpe  expert  reveals 
some  little-known  facts  about  research  now 
going  oo  into  She  xuUtDa  ot  tba  upper  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth — iioiarrti  aocompluhed 
with  the  help  of  rockets.  Two  Marines  de- 
scribe- their  own  persoxxal  experiences  In 
Korea  thiit  recently  won  them  the  highest 
award  at  the  nation — the  prl-Kd  Congres- 
lal  of  BoDor.  And  'a»  asaistsnt  to 
the  President — Dr.  John  R   Steelman. 

So.  against  s  world  In  crisis,  this  week  as 
t»ual  our  guests  are  standing  by  to  report 
on  the  latest  developments  in  the  t>attle 
against  Soviet  imperialism,  but  first — the 
to  the  President,  Dr.  John  R.  Steel- 


Dr.  Jomm  R  Sttomam.  Good  afternoon. 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  Almost  every  day  I 
hear  people  ask  the  qucstkui.  "What  can  I 
do  to  help  prevent  another  world  war?" 
They  feel  helpless  In  a  world  which  they  be- 
lieve is  niahlng  headlong  toward  destructkio. 
They  sincerely  want  to  do  something,  hog 
most  or  the  things  they  think  about  seem 
impractical.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  that  every  American  can  do  aixd  this 
afternoon  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  one 
of  them. 

Tills  year,  dtirtng  the  holiday  season,  De- 
cember M  to  January  1.  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica will  broadcast  a  special  aeries  of  pro- 
grams to  all  the  countries  of  trac  Europe  and 
Latin  Aoierlca.  and.  also,  to  Turkey  and 
Israel  in  the  Middle  East.  Tamous  Ameri- 
cans from  many  walks  of  life  will  partici- 
pate— mctart  and  actresses  from  New  York 
and  HoUywood.  churchmen  from  all  denomi- 
nations, labot  leaders,  edueatora.  many  of 
oar  greatest  musjclana.  fSraers.  azul  Just 
platB  citlaens.  Every  program  will  carry  a 
message  ot  friendship.  They  will  be  taroad- 
cavt  In  14  laagtiagcs.  The  pplrlt  of  Christ- 
mas— peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men 
will  be  carried  by  the  magic  of  trans-Atlantic 
radio  into  many  mUliona  of  bomea. 

Now.  herv^ls  what  w«  can  do.  Almost 
•very  one.,of  us  iias  aosne  relative,  friend. 
aoqualntance.  or  boi^ness  associate  in  free 
Europe — In  Latin  America.  In  Turkey,  or  In 
Israel  Maybe  we  have  not  written  for  a 
long  time.  Maybe  our  meeting  was  only  a 
r*T"*^g  a<rqualntance  on  shipboard  or  on  a 
railway  tram.  But  now  Is  the  time  to  look 
up  that  old  address  book  and  to  write  about 
the  special  programs  which  the  Voice  of 
America  will  broadcast  from  Decemtwr  24  to 
January  1.  < 

^If  you  are  a  biMiliiiaamaii  and  do  not  wish 
to  Incorporate  the  memafe  into  yotv  letter, 
have  it  written  otTlhe  cnvriopc  amply  say. 
"listen  to  the  Voice  ot  Amsrlca.  December 
S4  to""in\iary  1." 

Obviously.  It  Is  important  to  every  Amer- 
ican that  the  largest  posalbte  atidlence  be 
btiilt  up  for  these  programs.  The  more  peo- 
ple who  hear  them — ^tbe  more  friends  we  will 
make.  Tou  can  add  to  this  aqdUnee.  Tou 
can  help  to  make  oar  frlendi  aad  allies  feel 
doacr  to  vm  and  to  know  we  m  tmi'.ed  with 
them  In  a  g«f»"*>^  c  iiisads  for  peace. 

The  mesaagas  whidt  the  Voice  of  America 
wUl  carry  will  be  your  maasages.  You  will 
be  saying  Merry  Chi  1st  mas  and  Happy  Mew 
Tear  to  tT>tinn«g  ot  pgaona  tn  maay  coun- 
tries who  are  allied  with  you  to  prevent  war. 

Beginning  tocnorrow  all  my  letters  going 
abroad  will  carry  the  message  about  the 
Voice  of  America.  I  hope  ynu  join  with  me 
and  write  at  least  one  letter  this  week  to 
■caneone  In  tree  Kurope — In  Latin  America — 
tn  Turkey — or  in  Israel. 

Mr.  BsiWKLrr.  Indochina — another  "bor- 
der in  the  balance"  In  the  free  world  s 
struggle  fp*—*  tba  flovlet's  ambitions  in 
Asia.  Here  Bed  aaaaasine  recently  stabbed 
to  death  French  Commissioner  Jean  de  Ray- 
mond— the  fourth  high  official  in  southeast 
.lUla  to  me^t  such  a  violent  end  The 
Prench  and  VlMoam  troops  comb 
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the  rlca  paddles  to  searcli  out  the  kUler. 
•Bd  blast  at  Bad  KUMrillM  now  infiltrating 
n-vaeh  robber  and  pepper  plantations.  Th« 
guerrtllas.  on  the  other  hand,  are  determined 
to  keep  their  communication  lines  open  to 
Thailand. from  which  they  smuggle  guns  and 
ammunition.  Between  Indochina  and  Korea 
lies  Hong  Kong,  shown  here.  Once  one  of 
tiM  world's  busiest  porU.  it  begins  to  see  Its 
trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland  dry  up  as 
all  sblpmaafcs  of  strategic  goods  to  China  are 
now  banned.  How  are  we  doing  in  cutUng 
off  Tltal  war  supplies  to  the  Reds  in  Asia? 
Here  with  an  answer  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  AX- 
lalrs.  Wlllard  TbOTp. 

Mr.  Wnxaao  L.  Taoar.  We  all  know  that 
the  major  effort  in  Korea  U  being  made  by 
the  foot  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and 
other  United  Nations  countries  who  haye 
■logged  It  out  In  places  like  Heartbraak 
Ridge  and  by  the  U.  N.  Air  Forces  in  their 
bombing  and  their  Jet  sorties  with  the 
ma's.  But  there  .ire  Important  economic 
steps  which  support  the  military  opjeratlona. 
One  oi'  these  is  the  speeding  up  of  mobUlza- 
tlon  and  defense  production  here  at  home. 
Another  Is  depriving  the  aggressor  of  the 
things  they  need  to  wage  war. 

China  and  North  Korea,  like  all  other 
countries,  are  dep«?ndent  upon  the  outside 
world  for  certain  things  they  need.  Eow- 
ever.  China  is  not  a  country  whose  needs 
from  the  outside  are  so  essential  that  a  com- 
plete economic  embargo  would  stop  the  fight- 
ing In  Korea.  China's  own  jjroductlon  sup- 
plemented by  the  things  which  are  bsinjz 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  makes  our 
enemies  in  Korea  fairly  self-sxiiBclent  in 
meeting  their  military  requirements.  Never- 
theless life  la  being  made  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  through  economic  preastire, 
with  the  pinch  really  being  felt  on  such 
Items  as  petroleum,  cotton,  and  transporta- 
tion equipment. 

Er«n  before  the  war  in  Korea,  the  Cnitetl 

8**^«"  »*«  restricting  Its  exports  to  CWna. 

In  1949.  when  the  Chinese  Communists  first 

gained  control  of  ports  on  the  Chinese  coast. 

we     Immediately     applied     restrictions     on 

highly  strategic  Items  such  as  were  already  In 

effect  against  the  Soviet  bloc.    Then,  when 

the  North  Koreans  Invaded  South  Korea.  w« 

slapped  an  embargo  on  the  shipments  of  all 

items  of  stratfgic  ralue.     When  the  Chinese 

CommunlsU  intervened,  United  Sutes  trade 

with  China   was  stopped   entirely:    Chinese 

Communist    assets    in    this    country    were 

frozen:  and  our  ships  were  forbidden  to  call 

at  ports  on  the  Chinese  mainland.     The  pro- 

gresslve ,  cutting    off    of    trade    with    China 

meant   that   that  country   was   deprived   oif 

such  essential  Imports  from  us  as  raw  cotton. 

chemicals,    machinery,    oetroleum    products' 

and  metals. 

Since  1949.  the  Western  Eiu-opean  countrle« 
and  Canada  have  been  restricting  their  trade 
In  strategic  materials  with  the  Soviet  Union 
ard  Its  satellites,  and  they  also  extended 
their  controls  to  cover  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea.  Japan,  too.  tightened  Its  trade 
controls.  The  Government  of  Hong  Kong 
began  applying  real  controls  in  August  1951. 
and  has  progressively  extended  their  scope 
and  severity.  Japanese  and  Hong  Kon^  con- 
trols are  very  Imfxirtant,  since,  historically 
Japan  has  traded  actively  with  China,  and 
because  Hong  Kong  is  the  main  transship- 
ment point  In  the  area. 

After  the  Chlnere  Intervened  in  the  Ko- 
rean war.  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natloiis  considered  economic  action 
against  the  aggresjors.  In  May.  It  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  that  every  coun- 
try—not only  those  which  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations— should  apply  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  to  areas  vmder  control 
of  Communist   China  and  North  Korea  of 


arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  trans- 
portation materials  of  strategic  value,  and 
Items  useful  in  the  production  of  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war.  This  reso- 
lution was  sent  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  23  nonmembers  as  well.  Some 
of  them  do  not  have  any  trade  with  China, 
anyway.  Forty-three  cotmtrles  have  ac- 
cepted the  resolution  and  are  actively  apply- 
ing it.  And  among  those  43  countries 
are  all  of  the  principal  suppliers  of  stra- 
tegic Items  to  China,  except,  of  course, 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Nattirally.  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  rejected  the 
resolution.  In  addition  to  controls  on  com- 
moditiee,  a  number  of  important  shipping 
nations  have  Imposed  controls  over  the  use 
of  their  ships  in  trade  with  Communist 
China. 

The  United  Nations  embargo  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  General  Assembly  In  Paris  this 
month.  This  operation  has  a  double  value. 
It  helps  to  limit  tlie  mUitary  strength  of 
the  aggressor  in  Korea,  and  it  demonstrates 
that  the  free  nations  are  willing  to  stand 
together  to  fight  aggression  both  on  the 
battlefield  and  In  the  market  place. 

Mr.  BamKLKT.  P-84  Thunder  jets  take  off 
to  continue  the  air  war  In  Korea.  Because 
gun-cameras  are  mounted,  you  get  now  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  views  of  a  battle  with 
a  Russian-biult  MIG  yet  to  come  out  of  the 
war.  In  essence,  you  are  seated  with  the 
pilot  as  he  roars  over  MIG  alley  sweeping  the 
skies.  He  encounters  the  fted  enemy  and 
peels  off  to  let  him  have  it.  In  these  lethal 
passes,  you  are  traveling  over  600  miles  an 
hotir.  In  a  moment,  you  wlU  be  in  position 
on  tlie  MIGs  tail.  There'll  be  a  split  second 
maneuver— and  then  the  bull's  eye  burst  as 
the  Communist  plane  dives  to  its  end. 

Veteran  of  many  an  engagement  like  this 
Is  our  next  guest,  who  fiew  in  the  Chlna- 
Burma-Indla  theater  In  World  War  n.  and 
has  over  a  hur.dred  combat  missions  to  his 
credit  in  Korea.  He  returned  only  2  months 
ago  from  commanding  the  Air  Force's 
Twenty-seventh  Plghter-Escort  Group  cred- 
ited with  Inflicting  casualties  on  15,000 
enemy  troops,  destroying  or  damaging  35 
Red  plane^i,  thousands  of  buildings,  and  hun- 
dreds of  railway  cars.  Here  he  is.  Col.  William 
E.  Bertram. 

Col.  William  B.  Bertkam.  Two  of  the  most 
Important  characteristics  of  air  power  are 
fiexibillty  and  mobUlty.  FlexibUity  means 
the  ability  to  perform  a  variety  of  necessary 
missions  when  required,  and  mobUity  means 
the  capablUty  of  doing  them  rapidly  and 
wherever  the  need  may  arise.  The  Air  Force 
has  emphasized  both  of  these  key  capabilities 
in  its  concept  of  the  tactical  air  mission  I 
should  like  to  Illustrate. 

On  November  7.  of  last  year,  we  returned 
to  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Baae  at  Austin,  Tex 
having  jtist  completed  the  first  mass  trans- 
oceanic Jet  flight  in  history.  We  had  flown 
180  Republic  F-B4  jet  fighters  from  Austin. 
Tex.,  to  Germany,  to  help  modernize  the  Air 
Force  fighter  units  there. 

Five  days  later,  we  received  orders  to  take 
the  Twenty-seventh  Fighter-Escort  Wing  to 
Korea.  In  accord  with  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  mobility  plan,  we  took  all  the 
airplanes,  people,  and  equipment,  neoessarr 
to  operate  In  combat  with  us.  Twenty-Mven 
days  later  we  flew  uur  first  mission  In  Korea. 
It  was  not  an  easy  or  a  pleasant  Job  But 
during  the  9  months  the  Twenty-seventh  was 
there,  we  discovered  several  important  points 
regarding  the  use  of  the  F-84.ln  combat 

You  may  remember  that  Uiere  was  aome 
criticism  of  the  Air  Porcetn  the  early  days 
of  the  Korean  war.  Doubters  iiaid  that  tha 
Jet  airplane  ceuld  not  operate  under  combat 
conditions.  They  said  it  was  too  fast  to  fur- 
ni*h  support  to  ground   troops.    It  would 


nerer  be  able  to  fly  off  hastily  built  ;ninwa  ft. 
I  It  wotild  be  too  vulnerable  to  gromd  Bra, 
.antiaircraft  and  enemy  airplanes. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Korea,  1  aaaun  ad 
command  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Plgh  ler 
Group  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Fight<?r-lao  *rt 
Wing.  I  am  very  proud  of  that  otitflt  and 
Iwould  like  to  tell  you  a  little  atout  Hax 
combat  operations. 

,     To  begin  with,  we  had  a  terriflc  ?roup 
pilots,  crew  cliiefs.  and  other  suppor-lng  -i. 
sonnel.    Sixty  percent  of  our  pilots  Mvn  vet- 
erans of  World  War  U.     We  were  cot  re 
less  airborne  hot-rod  drivers.     The  avei 
jage  was  about  twenty-nine,  and  moit  of 
'boys  had  wives  and  kids  back  hoff  e. 

Out  assigned  missions  included  everything 
•a  flgbter  airplane  can  do.  We  escorted  boidb^ 
«rs.  furnished  close  support  for  grcuihd 
:troop8,  fought  air  to  air  combat  ^rtth 
iCommimist  air  force.  We  maintained 
air  defense  alert,  and  carried  out  a  c«^- 
plstent  Interdiction  campaign  agaimt  enemv 


t 


supply  lines.  I 

I  would  like  to  say  something  axDut  Ifa- 
Iterdlctlon.  We  think  it  Is  a  very  Iriportant 
part  of  the  tactical  air  operation.  It  meafca 
Using  the  airplane  to  go  back  of  the  enemfs 
line  and  knock  out  tanks  before  they  cin 
pght  our  infantry.  It  means  cut  ing  rjll 
lines  that  carry  the  enemy's  supplies.  Jt 
involves  hitting  warehotises.  veliicles  aad 
fctores  of  equipment  before  he  has  u  chance 
^o  use  them  against  our  troops.  Interdifc- 
Won  will  never  be  complete,  but  a  planned 
campaign  means  the  opposition  has  to  uLs 
a  high  percentage  of  men  and  equip  nent  fbr 
supply  that  would  otherwise  be  available  fbr 
combat.  It  creates  a  vacuum  betv  een  t^e 
rront  line  of  the  enemy  and  his  distmt  sup- 
ply sources.  y 

,  A  writer  for  Pegasus  magazine.  r-Jturnlig 
from  Korea  last  month— makes  ths  state- 
toent:  "The  relentless  jH^ssure  of  tlils  suii- 
jaers  interdiction  program-avera  ing  ifo 
jail  cuts  a  day  and  netting  thouiands  M 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  each  weei— is  b*- 
tinning  now  to  show  results  that  -xjuld  lla 
t^he  most  far-reaching  of  the  entire  KoreZ 

My  report  to  you  would  not  be  complete 
^thout  a  word  about  the  ability  of  the  F-sT 
«o  bring  us  back  alive  when  the  g.-lng  ^ 
tough.  We  flew  off  runways  so  bump/th^ 
Jhlr."*"  cobblestone  streets.  It  ^mS 
there  was  always  either  dust  or  mud.    Alm3t 

Ii*h  e     °n  ^  ^^  '*y-    O"'-  ^In^Unes  were  hit 
J^^^i^"^  "■    °"*  P"°*  toWo^^  a  target 

Mr.  Brinkltt.  This  daazllng  barrage  is 
^Marfn.  r'*^^*^*-**"'  particular  ,clsSn  Of 
4^1f  -r^'P^  rocket-launchlng  b.:ttery  1 
£fin  .,Tr'^  ^"^^  ^**^  credited  time  ang 
Jam  with  successfully  preparing  the  waJJ 
Jr  the  advance  of  our  troops.  As  t  ley  co2 
ttnue  to  light  the  Korean  sk^  by  nlgl  t  lat 
ijports  from  the  battlefront  Indicile  a  1 
m  the  ground  fighting.  An  allied  ank  1 
Jntry  patrol  seeking  to  probe  ahea^l  no< 
!»^  _^     "^"^  ^**  '^^^'^^  back— and  otx 

J.f^r^"".^""^  ^^*  ^^Shth  Army  -eported 
>lnjg  likewise  to  a  Communist  thrurt  Nok 
f^?f?'  ^f  "^  ^'^  ^<^'  N.  K:ex..  o5 
t*  ?.nVft^  "***^  «*^*  ™*^«  »°to  the  sky 
t^  "";^t*iom  swsreta  that  wlU  give  our  troop* 
tte  best  rockets  that  American  brains  cat 
provide.  One  lltUe-publldaed  phase  of  th«i 
Important  rocket  research  is  research  inti 
t»«  nature  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  lb  tei 
ytu  of  its  significance  to  aU  of  us.  «e  polnl 
our  cameras  now  at  one  of  the  Signal  Corp<' 
t«p  electronics  expert*— Capt.  Gernard  Deaa. 
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Oapt.  Geb!ta«d  Dkan.  This  week  a  German 
V-2  rocket  prepared  by  the  Unlventty  of 
Michigan  under  a  Signal  Corps  contract  and 
two  Aerobee  soiindlng  rockets  instrumented 
by  the  Signal  Corps  were  ttrad  at  Wiilte 
Sands  Proving  Ground.  N.  Mex. 

Signal  Corps  upper  atmosphere  research 
hegan  in  1946.  with  the  use  of  the  German 
V-2  rocket.  These  rockets  were  used  for 
▼ebiclaa  until  1948,  at  which  time  a  new 
American -built  rocket,  the  Aerobee.  and 
other  American  rockets  came  into  general 
-use. 

The  Signal  Corps  program  has  been  di- 
rected toward  jtbe  complete  investigation  of 
two  eiperime»ts,  namely — 

1.  The  collection  of  air  samples  above  20 
miles  altitude  to  determine  wbetber  the 
heavier  gases  diffuse  downward  at  these  alti- 
tudes. 

2.  The  measuring  of  air  temperature  abova 
30  miles  altitude  to  furnish  data  for  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  atmoaptiere  and  additional  in- 
formation for  long-range  weather  forecast  • 
ing 

Last  week  tlie  Signal  Corps  prepared  three 
rockets  for  flight.  The  first  of  N.hlch  was 
a  German  V-a  rocket.  Imagine  yourself  at 
the  White  Sands  rrovlng  Grounds  the  day 
before  the  firing.  The  V-2  In  preparation 
for  more  than  a  month,  has  been  out  at  the 
launching  site  for  nearly  a  week.  Final 
preparations  and  last-mlnUte  teats  ara  now 
being  made.  The  experimental  equipment 
In  the  mast  of  this  rocket  will  measure  air 
tt.mperatures  from  20  miles  to  about  -SS  mllaa 
altitude.  The  final  preparations  continued 
throughout  the  entire  night  priOr  to  firing 
which  is  set  for  1300  hours  Monday. 

Fueling  begins  at  1.000  hours  and  arrange- 
ments proceed  smoothly  up  to  the  firing 
hour.  The  gantry  crane  which  is  used  to 
reach  all  pa^ts  of  the  rocket  is  now  moved 
back  on  its  tracks  and  the  rocket  stands 
alone,  ready  for  firing.  The  firing  button 
is  pushed  from  within  the  concrete  block- 
house. 400  feet  away,  and  the  rocket  motor 
iMglns  to  bum.  Bmniing  begins  slowly  and 
then  at  full  thrust  the  rocket  takes  off. 
Meanwhile,  nearby  at  a  second  launching 
site,  the  first  of  two  Aerobees  rockets  is  be- 
ing readied  for  flight.  Unlike  the  German 
V-2.  this  Ae:obee  is  fired  through  a  launch- 
ing tjwer  about  120  feet  high. 

The  first  Aerobee  Is  scheduled  for  an  eve- 
ning firing  The  desert  will  be  dark  at 
firing  time  but  the  sun  will  be  shining  on 
the  missile  after  take-off.  Many  optical 
tracking  instrument:,  will  t>e  trained  on  the 
rocket  during  Its  flight.  The  rocket  is  now 
buttoned  up.  fueled,  and  all  personnel  are 
within  the  blockhouse  awaiting  the  signal. 
The  "bird"  tastes  off.  leaving  a  stream  of  fire 
behind  It. 

Ttae  second  Aerobee  is  placed  in  the  tower 
aa  aoon  es  pa-slble  after  the  flr-t  firing. 
This  second  launching  is  Identical  to  the 
first  Aerobee  except  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  2:30  a.  m.  firing.  Due  to  the  darkness 
mere  reliance  must  be  placed  on  radar  track- 
tog  and  optical  tracking  of  the  jet  flame 
before  the  rocket  motor  bums  out. 

The  next  morning  the  recovery  party  sets 
out  across  the  deeert  to  find  and  return  to 
camp  the  rocket  bodies.  On  past  flights, 
parachute  recovery  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  essmtlal  pieces  of  experimental 
equipment  laomlrt  wfely  to  earth.  Rlbt>on- 
type  chutes  are  tised  on  these  flights  to 
avoid  excessive  opening  shock  on  the  para- 
cbut  when  the  rocket  ia  eevered  and  the 
parachute  ejected. 

Other  rocket  firings  are  being  planned  for 
tbe  future.  Better  missiles  carrying  new  ex- 
perimental equipment  will  be  sent  skyward — 
In  order  to  better  understand   tbe  atmos- 


phere and  f urn lah.. Information  that  will  help 
us  aolve  other  related  problems  of  both  civil- 
ian and  military-  importance. 

Mr.  BaonnVT.  Just  a  few  days  ago  Presl* 
dent  Trtunan  put  aside  affairs  of  state  to  be- 
stow upon  two  members  of  the  Marine  Corpa 
the  highest  honor  a  grateful  Nation  can 
pay — the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
These  two  marines  are  with  us  now,  but  be- 
fore you  hear  their  story  let  ua  again  set  the 
stage  that  led  up  to  their  acts  of  IncrediMe 
valor  as  circumstances  set  it  then.  The 
time — a  year  ago  this  month.  Tbe  place — 
around  the  Chosin  Reservoir.  Our  troops, 
surging  north  in  a  victorious  sweep  after  the 
Inchon  landing,  were  already  facU)g  a  bitter 
enemy— winter  with  lU  anow  and  freezing 
cold.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  they 
found  themselves  facing  another — the  Chi- 
nese Communists  enter  the  war,  move  down 
from  Manchiula  and  threaten  to  entrap 
them  around  the  Chosin.  Here  is  pictured 
the  situation  In. which  the  Marines  found 
themselves  Their  base  at  Hagaru.  at  tbe 
southern  tip  of  the  reearvotr,  was  In  danger 
of  being  surrounded  by  the  Communlsta. 
Since  it  lay  astride  the  only  escape  route  for 
tbe  Fifth  and  Seventh  Marine  RegtroenU 
farther  north,  if  it  fell  It  would  spell  disaster 
for  the  whole  corps.  South  of  Hagaru.  and 
along  the  only  roiui  out.  lay  the  supply  line 
from  Kotari.  already  under  attack  by  the 
Comnaimlsts.  This  is  ttie  setting  in  which 
our  two  guests,  standing  with  me  here,  made 
marine  history— Maj.  Carl  Sitter  and  MaJ. 
Reginald  Myers. 

In  a  moment  more  of  Battle  Report  and  a 
preview  of  next  week's  program — but  first 
here  Is  a  message  you  will  all  find  of  interest. 
TtM  possible  shape  of  things  to  oome — 
revealed  last  week  in  the  desert  of  Nerada. 
Presaging  a  new  epoch  in  warfare,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — with  5.000  troops  par- 
ticipating— exploded  an  economy-size  atom 
bomb  in  the  first  atomic-warfare  maneu>'er 
in  American  military  iSfc^ry.  Note  the  fa- 
miliar mushroom  cloud  d^plpatlng  ItaeU  ever 
the  simulated  battlefield  after  the  bomb  was 
dropped  by  plane  from  an  estimated  LOCO 
feet.  Thundering  its  presence  on  French- 
man's Flat,  the  bomb's  explosion  was  heard 
60  miles  away — and  tht  shock  wave  broke 
windows  in  Las  Vegas.  Kev.  With  top  brass 
from  the  armed  services  locking  on.  this 
sixth  atomic  detonation  in  the  Unit-id  States 
In  the  last  2  yeais  was  tised  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  blast  on  field  Inst  a.llatlons. 
battle  equipment,  and  animals.  Declared 
Maj.  Gen.  William  B.  Kean.  comaander  of 
the  Third  Corps,  the  maneuver  unit:  *nrbia 
first  step  toward  military  tactical  vavgAaS" 
ment  of  the  nudear  weapon  was  eaost  soo- 
oeasful."  Thus,  with  tbe  atom's  smoke,  do 
we  shape  tbe  close  of  this  week's  Battle 
Report. 

So.  until  we  ttu^  our  cameras  upon  tbe 
Nation's  Capital  again  next  Sunday  to  report 
on  the  battle  of  democracy  against  world 
communism,  this  Is  David  Brlnkle-f  putting 
a  period  on  your  sixty-second  Batt  .e  Report, 
Washington. 


He*s  the  Same  Bentoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  TAE.  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBI)  STATES 

Saturday ,  October  20,  19  5 1 

Mr.   McCarthy      Mt.   Premlent.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  e<M- 
torial  from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Jour- 
naL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hr's  T^  Sam  Bxntom 
Senator  Bemtow.  of  Connecticut,  who  has 
b>en  urging  the  unseating  of  Senator  J(« 
MoCabtht.  of  Wiaooate.  ooe  of  the  most 
outspoken  national  soions  agaln«rt  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic administration's  softness  toward  sub- 
versives and  Red  sympathlaers  in  oi.r  Gov- 
ernment offices,  is  tht  same  naticmal  law- 
maker who  suggested  violent  and  vicious 
punishment  of  Southern  States  whose  Sena- 
tors reftiae  to  go  alon^  with  advocates  of 
dvll  rights  and  other  legislatton  imfairly 
aimed  at  the  South. 

Senator  Bxivton,  little  in  tbe  limelight 
until  his  recent  fiery  outbursts  against  seme 
of  those  with  congressional  influence  who 
fail  to  join  him  and  his  allies  in  despicable 
legislative  activities,  isn't  selling  himself  or 
his  ideas  to  many  if  any  citiaens  except  those 
under  political  eoatrol  or  prejudice.  His 
provocative  umaslliiin  won't  reach  the 
proverbial  first  base. 

The  blast  he  takes  agatoak  ■Hiator  Mo 
Caitht.  a  Republican  foe.  Is  of  no  particular 
Interest  in  the  Southland  except  the  fact 
that  the  target  of  his  verbal  explosives  la 
bombarding  Bsmton  and  others  like  him  be- 
cause of  their  sorry  attitudes.  But  tbe  Ben- 
ton suggestion  to  poaMl  the  South  because 
Its  senstorlal  repisaentitlves  join  the  other 
side  to  protect  Southern  principles,  tradi- 
tions, and  rights,  is  of  acute  interest  to 
Southern  people,  as  very  aptly  reflected  by 
the  New  Orleans  States  in  this  eoounent 
about  the  Connecticut  Senator's  raggsstlnn : 
"Intimidation  as  a  meaiu  to  acccHnplish 
enactment  of  legislation  is  a  concept  so  un- 
American  that  it  should  never  enter  the  head 
of  a  lawmaker. 

"But  such  a  suggestion  has  come  from 
Senator  BDrroir  who  promptly  aroused  tbe 
ire  of  sooM  of  the  southern  Senators. 

"Presiding  st  a  meeting  of  tbe  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  Bxnton  denounced  south - 
em-led  filibusters  which  have  blocked  votes 
on  tbe  so-called  civil  rights  bi;is  in  the  past, 
and  suggested  that  those  who  support  the 
bills  take  a  long  look  at  appropriatioQ  bUls 
affecting  the  Southern  SUtes.* 

"In  other  words,  he  was  su chesting  that 
unless  southern  Democrats  quit  blocking  tne 
administration's  so-called  civtl  rights  pro- 
gram, the  Senate  should  practice  economic 
discrimination  against  the  South. 

"Later  Senator  Bxmtoh  said  be  meant  his 
remarks  to  be  part  of  a  Ustlng  of  'all  pos- 
sible approacbes  to  getting  the  Sencte  fili- 
buster rule  changed  and  pushing  through 
some  civil  rights  l^islation. 

"Xo  matter.  This  apiproach  Is  typical  of 
tbe  brand  of  Fair  Deal  liberalism  we  have 
got  to  know  so  well.  Th«e  is  no  room  for 
ideas  other  than  their  own.  and  force,  rather 
than  logic,  is  their  chosen  weapon  " 

Senator  Borroit  and  any  other  prejudicial 
lawmakers  can  do  and  say  all  they  wi-th 
about  penalkrtng  tbe  southern  people  tor 
Inatotlng  upon  ttaeir  rlgbts.  but  all  of  it 
will  prove  a  waste  of  words,  time.  ai:id  effort. 
The  genuine  Democrat,  who  repjresents  the 
type  of  democracy  which  has  guided  the 
South  since  tbe  founding  of  the  Nation.  wUl 
ne^-er  be  frightened  by  political  threau. 
And.  obrtotisly,  when  such  threau  from 
small  fry.  the  southern  solcms  with  proper 
democracy  guiding  them  will  be  bothered 
no  more  than  an  elephant  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  baby  moequito's  bite. 

Sene.tor  Bawrrw.  if  It  resUy  is  wr^rth  men- 
tioning, rsportcdly  has  braslness  m  Hew  Tc»-k, 
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but  hU  ToUnf  AaHMBt  1«  In  Connecticut. 
vboM  former  Oovtmcr.  Chester  Bowles,  ap- 
pcdntcd  him  la  IMA-M  to  fill  »  senatorUI 
Taeancy.  la  IftSO  1m  was  elected  U)  the  cur- 
rent tvm. 


Ra£o  Broadcast  of  Waher  Wiaclien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CP 

HON,  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or    WISCONSIN 

Hr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  20.  19S1 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaaimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
bi-oadcast  of  Walter  Wmchell  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio 
broadca5t  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcosfi  as  f oUows : 

Mr.  and  Ura.  United  States:  to  the  grvat 
surprtaB  oi  mmnj  Amaric«ns  this  veek  the 
PrecMcnt  stated  that  the  Republlouu  had 
no  lasties  for  1952.  The  Truman  adminis- 
tration's own  record  contradicts  the  Presi- 
dent, 

If.  as  Mr.  Trtmum  declared  on  Thursday 
iMt.  w«  must  met  force  with  f<Mxe,  why 
did  his  adrntntstration  spend  4  years  dls- 
armtac  tte  United  SUtes.  For  Uutanoe  In 
lMi>,  Preddient  Trimian  declared  that  a 
super  aircraft  carrier  was  abstird.  But  in 
1961,  the  admintrtrauon  is  franticaUy  build- 
ing two  Of  them.  In  1040  the  President 
ttirned  down  his  own  Conunlsston's  ii  fpisat 
for  70  air  groups  and  said  that  42  was  suf- 


But  now.  2  years  later.  Mr  Truman's  wise 
men  discover  that  96  air  groups  are  not 
euough  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America.  So  Republican  issues  for  1952? 
Huh.    Listen  to  two  more. 

Tlae  Truman  administration's  Department 
of  Justtce  offlciaUy  states  that  crime  is  c<»t- 
ing  the  Nation  bUllons  of  dcllars  every  year. 
But  Democratic  Senators  have  i»-OTed  that 
the  Democratic  city  machlPM  are  the 
criminals'  best  alliea. 

The  President  also  declared  that  chargce 
Of  communism  were  Republican  red  hsrrtag. 
But  his  own  Justice  Department  debnakadL 
tiiat  by  conTlcUng  Alger  Hiss  for  being  a 
liar  and  the  11  top  Red  leaders  for  plotting 
to  overilirow  the  United  States. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  very  shrewd 
gPtttjka  for  the  President  to  declare  that  the 
nipubliians  have  no  issues  for  1952.  be- 
cause the  truth  is  tluit  the  great  and  vital 
tosue  Is  the  Truman  adzolnlstration  iteeir. 
Rom  boCtozn  to  top— pra€easional  amatcurH. 


Tke  Outrafeoaa  locreaie  of  1951  Taxei 
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HON.  R.ALPH  W.  GWINN 

op  Sf-A,    r    »K 
IN  THK  HOLSE  OF  REPR£SE.VTATIVK3 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartc.s.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  following  article 

Tke  OTmi4i2socrs  iNcaiAst  or  I95i  Taxes 
A  few  dar«  h-eforf  the  end  of  the  first  sea- 
siun  ul   the  i.ighty -second  Concraas.  it  be- 


came alarmed  and  rejected  the  1961  tax  bill. 
It  refused  to  force  single  persons  to  pay  taxes 
of  *64i  if  they  earned  93,000,  and  91.052  if 
they  Mune*'  95.000.  and  92.738  if  they  earned 
910.000.  The  bill  walloped  a  925.000  man 
With  910.940.  and  If  he  earned  a  mUllon  it 
took  9880.000  from  him. 

Besides  '  h)a  drain  of  an  18-percent  tax 
on  a  93.000  tri|pme  Coagnaa  knew  that  the 
taxpayer  muswpay  indirect  taxes.  He  pays 
the  corporatldh,  excise,  and  other  business 
taxes  whenever  he  buys  an  automobile,  food, 
clgarett*3,  and  all  other  products.  This 
amounta  possibly  to  another  15  percent  of 
hla  Inooma— nearly  S3  percent  in  direct  and 
indirect  taxes — leaving  92.000.  And  of  the 
92.000  left,  he  has  only  aoout  91.100  purchas- 
ing power  compared  to  1939.  becatise  the 
t..zl^g  and  borrowing  by  the  Government 
has  aada  mar  doUar  w(»th  not  more  than  55 
cents. 

When  Congress  takes  93,000  from  the  tax- 
payers or  borrowB  to  pay  a  new  Government 
employee  93.000  it  not  only  reduces  what 
they  have  to  spend  btrt  It  Inflates  prices. 
For  example,  a  man  producing  3.000  pounds 
of  beef  quits,  and  goes  to  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  producing  beef  he  is 
paid  93.000  by  the  Government  for  which  he 
Is  likely  to  produce  nothing.  With  this 
93.000  of  taxpayers'  money  he  competes 
against  the  man  who  ha:,  only  91.500  to  spend 
for  beef  and  other  jjroducts.  Products  grow 
scarcer,  simply  because  fewer  producers  are 
made  than  spenders. 

When  Government  spenders,  dole  taken, 
borrowers,  and  subsidy  beneficiaries,  em- 
ployees, and  contractors  become  the  haves 
with  a  lot  of  our  tax  money  to  spend,  the 
rest  of  tiB  become  the  have  nots.  Thus  the 
Government  haves  who  are  mostly  nonpro- 
dxxrers  of  essential  consumable  goods,  run 
away  with  the  beef  at  91  a  potind  and  the 
eggs  at  90  cents.  The  have  nots  can  only 
spend  55  cents  for  the  beef,  or  49  cents 
for  eggs  with  their  55-cent  doUars.  So  they 
go  without.  That  is  inflation  with  its  evil 
effects  for  them.  The  outrageotis  misrepre- 
sentations made  by  the  President  that  In- 
Catlon  Is  caused  by  greedy  private  citizens 
forcinu  prices  up  Is  designed  to  shift  the 
blame  from  the  administration  of  Oovem- 
ment  where  it  belongs. 

Government  alone  creates  inflation.  It 
alone  can  make  miilions  of  people  tempo- 
rarily and  unnattirally  prosperous,  because  it 
alone  can  provide  them  with  unearned  bene- 
fits. It  alone  can  tax  and  force  millions  of 
others  to  pay  those  unearned  benefits.  In- 
flation always  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It 
makes  Paul  feel  he  has  more  money  than 
he  ever  bad  before — all  designed  to  Induce 
him  to  vote  to  support  the  Government  that 
does  It. 

It  wza  In  reality  a  moral  collapse  that 
Congress  faced.  Congress  is  not  supposed  to 
rob  one  group  and  give  the  proceeds  to  an- 
other. That's  what  Inflation  docs.  Most 
Congressmen  realized  the  absurdity  and  the 
utter  dishonesty  involved  fn  raising  prices  by 
taxes  and  borrowing,  with  one  hand,  and 
pretending  to  stop  prices  rising  with  the 
other,  by  enacting  OPS  legislation.  They 
have  known  all  the  time  that  the  only  way 
to  reduce  prices  Is  to  make  more  people  free 
from  dependence  on  Oovemment  and  spe- 
cial privileges.  Tliey  would,  if  left  on  their 
own  reaponslbility.  produce  more  beef  for 
themselves  and  others.  Then  the  pounds 
of  beef  would  equal  the  units  of  dcdlars 
issued  to  purcljass  tt.  Ttken  there  could  be 
no  Inflation. 

But  the  new  tax  bill  takes  even  more  peo- 
ple out  of  production  and  puts  more  of  them 
on  Government  incomes,  thus  increasing  in- 
flation further  The  effort  to  control  prices 
is  made  even  more  ridiculous. 

T!^.  -  -mity  of  the  fraud  practiced  on 
tne  i,i„^.v  la  shown  by  the  Increase  In  the 


printing  of   money   and   the   borxtiwlng  at 


the  banks  (largely  Government  bcrrowix^) 
that  iias  Jumped  from  964,099.0(0,000  in 
1939  to  9174.200.000.000  in  June  1951. 

could  l>e,  of  course,  no  such  correip 

rate  of  increase  in  production  to  oSset 
new  money.  If  it  had  been  poeslbi:  „  „__ 
duce  a  new  pound  of  beef  and  otlker  un|ts 
of  production  for  each  new  dollar  a  ad  credit 
Issued,  there  could  Ixave  been  no  inflation 
or  rising  prices.  Instead,  produrtion  |Of 
meat,  eggs,  dairy  producu.  and  wool  In- 
creased very  little. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  devlllih  reas|m 
for  the  Government  itself  to  bring  i.bout  Ifei- 
flation.  That  is.  to  collect  mure  tases.  T$ls 
year's  tax  receipts  are  running  912  000,000.- 

000  (yes.  twelve  billions)  ahead  of  ast  yefu-, 
due  largely  to  Government-made  nflati<)n. 
If  you  raise  prices  and  profits  20  percent, 
taxes  wUl  rise  about  20  percent.  T 

So  a  new  increase  in  tax  rates  was  not 
necessary  at  all  for  1951.  It  will  raiae^ 
additional  95,500.000.000.  or  a  total  tacreJas 
of  917.500,000.000  more  than  in  1950.  AM 
still  they  want  to  raise  more  in  l!>52.      ' 

That  Is  what  Communists  In  govern- 
ment are  for.  viz:  To  raise  taxes  aiid  spend 
them  and  smear  the  opposition. 

Congress,  Icnowing  all  these  thlni^s,  sto^ 
ifast  for  a  time  against  the  new  tax  bfil. 
iBut  it  stood  fast  for  2  or  3  days  o^y. 
The  special  privilege  groups  that  ar;  gettlLg 
ithe  unearned  benefits  of  these  tates  wi£ 
iths  help  of  a  thousand  lobbies  in  ^7ashtI^- 
{ton,  forced  Congress  in  the  first   place  [to 

1  pass  special  bills  appropriating  noney  to 
ithem.  They  got  appropriations  for  all  mati- 
,ner  of  subsidies — houses,  food,  health,  loa^ 
icontracts,  price  and  rent  controls,  domestic 
jrelief.  foreign  reUef.  etc  .  etc.  When  Con- 
gress    balked     they     got     busy     aitd     said. 

J  "You  Congressmen  cannot  promls)  money 
jto  us  in  return  fcHr  our  votes,  a^ 
.then  fail  to  levy  taxss  to  make  go^ 
(your  promises."  POr  example,  more  thfn 
a  cold  billion  dollars  had  been 
for  unemployment  relief,  even 
times    of     so-called    prosperity. 

State  8  percent  of  the  entire  poptilii 

drawing  down  United  States  Go'^ernmetit 
;  relief  checks.  Some  came  in  Cacillacs  to 
(collect  their  band-outs.  They  were  called 
■cUenU  of  Mr.  Iwlng's  Social  Security  Da- 
jpartment.  and  their  names  were  to  be  k^ 
{secret  so  no  one  could  discover  thulr  fraud. 
[Here  are  between  2  and  3  million  bought 
■votes.  Add  to  that  2,600,000  GorcmnM^t 
'employees.  Multiply  that  by  fovr  to  get 
the  ntunber  of  votes  influenced  jy  thetn. 
iAdd  another  million  mtiltlplled  irr  fo\ir  fto 
cover  the  public  housing  tenants  vrho  mi|st 
'Vote  in  appreciation  of  half  rent  and  ' 
[taxes  for  schooling  and  other  iq\ 
•services.  Then  add  the  populition 
twhole  States  getting  subsidies  foi  growl 
tfood.  All  told,  more  than  17.000,0  X)  peoj 
jget  checks  annually  from  all  tho  dei 
Iments  of  government.  None  of  tliem 
itbese  checks  20  years  ago  anapt  the 
lemment  employees  and  Tstsiam  of  W( 
'War  I. 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  our  ovm 
|of    socialist    government    Is    rediitrlbut 
wealth.     Nor  can  tt  be  stopped  by      . 
U|^few  Socialists  and  Communists  out  of 

■Oovemment.    So  long  as  ws  operate  the 

of  Oovemment  we  now  operate  you  can 
isure    Communists     will    help    op>uau 

^What's  worse,  they  will  sontlnue  to  tnflt ^, 

our  foreign  poUcy,  make  deals  favari|iff 
Soviet  Ruaaia  and  likely  keep  tis  talxed  tip 
Hn  wars. 

ilfcacBly  ramady  Is  to  stop  sociaism 
fcomiwiiilma  ttaatf.  The  people  must  ___ 
committees  to  appear  btfore  the  toglslatuyes 
of  at  least  32  States,  rnqiialint  them  to 
demand  of  Congress,  as  prorMtod  in  the  Coti- 
Btitutlon.  that  it  amend  the  Coustitutim 
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itkm  on  the  power  of 
to  tax  UMI  spend  for  nonmllitar/ 
costs  of  Ocvemment.  That  would  aavs 
seven  to  ten  billion  dollars  annually,  a  necea- 
sity  and  t*  reasonable  possibility  as  shown  by 
BsXMttor  Bras.  It  is  a  job  for  the  people — to 
in  the  Constitution  what  they  want 
Oovemment  to  do.  and  confine 
to  that.  Obviously.  Congreaa  wont 
limit  itself.  The  people  can  do  it.  Just  as  they 
have  limited  the  State  legislatures  and  city 
councils  in  what  they  can  spend.  As  a  result, 
not  one  of  them  has  gone  Socialist.  Com- 
mtuiists  are  no  problem  there  simply  be- 
caoae  they  have  no  unlimited  power  to  tax 
and  spend  for  their  ptorposes  as  they  have  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Congress  is  now  without  the  protection 
which  our  State  legtslatttres  and  city  coun- 
cils enjoy,  by  the  arbitrary  and  automattn 
stoppage  of  spending  beyond  a  certain  per- 
centage of  assessed  values,  or  without  a  vote 
ot  the  people.  Such  an  amendment  Is  now 
being  propossd  before  the  Congress,  ss 
follows: 

"axncui  — 

"Sbction  1.  All  taxes  levied  and  collected 
for  nonmllitary  expendtturaa  Including  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come for  the  nesirest  preceding  calendar  year 
for  which  figures  are  available. 

"TLe  Congress  shall  define,  according  to 
accepted  accounting  practice,  what  consti- 
tutes national  income." 

NoTX. — That  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty 
billions  viz:  the  national  production  from 
farms,  mines,  sea.  factortaa.  and  personal 
services  excluding  Oovamaasnt,  amounts  to 
that. 

"Sxc.  2.  To  provide  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  peacetimes,  and  to  defray  the 
costs  of  war,  ths  OoBgrcaa  shall  lay  and  col- 
lect  special   war  taxes." 

NoTX. — Plve  percent  of  national  Income 
would  be  912.500.000.000.  That  percentage 
has  more  than  covered  all  hegltlmate  costs 
of  Govenunent  from  the  beginning. 


How  To  Prevent  War  aad  Stop  laflatioii 
Without  Cost  or  Sacrifice 


of  our  economy  that  thej'  must 
promote  war  and  production  for  war  to 
keep  our  economy  going? 
Third.  Is  this  all  part  of  a  diabolical 
^international  conspiracy  to  drain  away 
our  wealth:  destroy  our  domestic  eccn- 
cmy:  reduce  our  standard  of  life  to  the 
vcrld  level;  and  replace  our  system  of 
goremment  with  a  socialistic,  totali- 
tarian state? 
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OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  IDARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Saturdav.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaiux  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  6^2  years  the  Truman 
administration  has  collected  and  spent 
Biore  taxes  than  we  collected  in  all  the 
pRTtoos  years  of  our  national  exist- 
ence— $4,000,000,000  more.  We  are  stag- 
gering under  the  greatest  national  debt 
in  all  history— more  than  $256,000,000.- 
000 — and  we  are  being  rushed  at  break- 
neck speed  into  national  bankruptcy. 
Why? 

The  President  says  this  reckless  spend- 
ing is  necessary  to  achieve  peace  and 
security  in  a  free  world.  Are  you  satis- 
fled  with  that  explanation?  If  not,  ask 
yourself  the  three  following  questions: 

First.  Is  peace  and  security  the  sole 
objective  of  this  mad  spending  spree? 

Second.  Have  the  pseudo  eoonomists 
of  the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  made  such  a 


Aif  aPFzax.  TO 

Common  sense  dictates  that  Xhe  way 
to  prevent  wars  and  depressions  and 
stop  inflation  is  to  eliminate  the  causes. 
Every  war  is.  in  essence,  an  economic 
war.  The  underlying  causes  of  wars  and 
depressions,  l>ooms  and  busts,  inflation 
and  deflation  are  unsound  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  of  government. 

These  causes  can  be  eliminated  in  90 
dajs  without  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payers,'without  economic  disUizbances 
of  any  kind,  and  without  saerlllBiiig  the 
life  of  a  single  American  boy  in  foreign 
wars:  merely  by  carrying  out  a  legisla- 
tive mandate  that  has  been  on  our  stat- 
ute books  for  exactly  58  years — act  of 
Congress.  November  1.  1893.  section  311. 
United  States  Code  Annotated,  chapters 
8,  28.  statute  4.  This  mandate  orovides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sound,  honest. . 
dependable  monetary  .system  which  will 
maintain  and  protect  the  solvency  and 
integrity  of  the  people's  money,  the  sol- 
vency and  integrity  of  the  United  States, 
and  guarantee  the  redemption  of  cur- 
rency at  face  value,  on  demand. 

Money  is  sound,  honest,  and  depend- 
able only  when  backed  by  and  redeem- 
able in  something  of  a  universally  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  value:  and  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization  the  only  two 
material  things  that  have  been  univer- 
sally recognized  and  accepted  in  ex- 
change for  goods  and  services,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  paper  currency,  are 
gold  and  or  silver  at  a  fixed  and  proper 
ratio,  t>ased  on  the 'Relative  world  pro- 
duction of  these  two  precious  metals. 

TRX    SCABCITT    OT   COLO 

The  panics  and  depressions  of  1873, 
1893.  1907. 1920.  and  1929.  and  the  aban- 
donment of  redemption  In  1934.  proved 
conclusively  that  there  is  not  enotigh 
gold  in  the  world  to  furnish  monetary 
reserves  adequate  to  maintain  the  face 
value  of  currency  and  instire  its  redemp- 
tion. The  best  evidence  that  a  return  to 
the  single  gold  standard  does  not  offer  a 
solution  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  were  on 
the  single  gold  standard  until  1934  and 
that  this  neither  prevented  the  1929  de- 
pression nor  provided  a  remedy.  It  was 
war.  and  war  only,  that  brought  back 
full  eiaplsa^Bent  and  full  prodtiction  in 
1941,  and  war  and  rumors  of  war  that 
have  kept  our  economy  going  ever  since. 
Unless  we  propose  to  continue  in  a  war 
economy  until  we  suffer  total  economic 
collapse,  we  must  join  silver  with  gold  at 
fixed  and  prtH>er  ratio  to  uvifiij  ade- 
quate redeemalde  monetary  itatxtm. 
causa  or  on  TBotTsuB 

lIoBt  of  our  troubles  of  the  last  18 
years  have  stemmed  from  the  fact  that, 
in  1933.  we  adopted  the  Laski-Keynes- 


Marxist  formula  of  a  so-called  man- 
aged currency  and  denied  the  Amei  jcan 
people  the  right  of  ledemption.  So  long 
as  the  people  enjoyed  the  right  to  redeem 
tiieir  paper  currency  in  gold,  they  had 
an  efiective  brake  against  Government 
wastw  and  extravagance  and  irrede2m- 
able  printing-i»ess  money.  Denial  to 
thj  people  of  the  right  to  redeem  their 
currency  has  been  a  favorite  device  of 
dictators,  from  time  immemorial,  when 
they  wished  to  embark  on  a  spending 
spree. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  unsound 
monetary  policy,  the  dollar,  and  all 
fixed-dollar-value  securities,  including 
savings,  pensions,  and  life  insurance, 
hnve  lost  63  percent  of  their  value  since 
1933.  Prices  are  high  because  dollars 
are  cheap,  and  they  will  continue  to  get 
higher  as  the  dollar  gets  chaaper.  The 
futility  of  price  controls,  whfie  the  dollar 
depreciates  in  value,  should  be  apparent 
to  anyone. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  most 
naive — which  in  French  means  dumb — 
that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  eco- 
nomic stability,  here  or  elsewhere,  until 
we  adopt  sound  monetary  and  flsc&l  pol- 
icies, and  restore  redeemabllity  U)  our 
currency.  Perhaps  a  brief  recital  of 
what  has  hapi>ened  to  our  money  will  be 
hclpfuL 

WHAT  KAS  HAFPEMIS  TO  OtTS  MOItXT 

I  will  endeavor  to  show  by  simple 
arithmetic  just  what  has  hapF>ened  to 
our  money.  From  1837  to  1934,  23  22 
grains  of  gold  constituted  $1.  and  that 
was  the  amount  of  gold  you  could  de- 
mand and  receive,  in  suitable  denomina- 
tions, for  every  dollar  of  currency  pre- 
sented at  any  bank.  Prior  to  1934  our 
laws  required  that  we  back  our  currency 
with  a  monetary  reserve  of  40  percent, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  had  been  universally  recognized  as 
the  minimum  leaeite  recpiixed  to  main- 
tain currencies  at  faee  iraiiie  and  in.sure 
redemption  on  demand.  Thus,  it  became 
axiomatic  that  currency  was  worth  two 
and  ooe-half  tunes  the  reserve  back  of  ir, 
and  whenever  the  monetary  re5er\es  of 
a  country  dropped  below  40  percent  the 
value  cf  its  currency  fell  proixirtionately. 

Since  there  are  480  grains  in  an  ounce. 
and  23.22  grains  of  gold  constituted  a 
dollar  for  the  97  years  preceding  1934. 
simple  division  shows  that  this  fixed  the 
price  of  gold  at  $20.67  per  ounce 

In  1934,  the  amount  of  gold  constitut- 
ing $1  was  reduced  to  13  71  gra:n.s — a  re- 
duction of  41  percent:  and.  again,  sim- 
ple division  shows  that  this  fixed  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35  per  ounce 

In  1945,  Public  aw  84  was  enacted,  re- 
ducing the  monetary  reserves  from  40  to 
25  percent.  This  eained  a  depreciation 
of  the  already  depreciated  doUar  of  37  >  2 
percent,  and  caused  prices  to  advance  60 
percent.  But  because  this  occuiT?d  at 
the  time  price  uantrois  were  eliminated. 
most  people  blame  the  .  ■.  aice  in  pnces 
to  the  elimination  of  pj  iCc  controls  rath- 
er than  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
84.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  1945  price 
controls  had  been  kept  in  efTect  afier 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  84.  every 
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J  te  the  United  States  would  have 
been  forced  ta^o  bankruptcy. 


ItM  until  the  emctownt  of 
Law  t4  in  1945.  the  amount  of 
gold  wmitmim  a  doUar  was  13  71 
grains.  By  n&atdam  thk  S74  percent. 
we  find  that  the  dollar  is  equtraleat  lo 
SJ7  crains:  and  again  I9  simple  diririon, 
wiaflBd  that  U  reqvdres  M  of  these  de- 
pralalid  daBars  to  equal  in  value  an 
onnee  of  gold.  Therefore,  the  price  of 
gold  should  have  been  adranced  to  $56 
per  OTBee.  Tliit  vooU  nol  increase  the 
^•tae  of  gold  Bar  tartter  depreciate  the 
doOar.  but  woi)ki  mer^  adjust  the  price 
of  aoU  to  the  airfsadjr  depndatcd  Taloe 
of  Iho  doBar.  Rather  than  wasting  our 
Ume  tafldog  about  devaluation  of  the 
to^di  posmd.  we  can  bring  all  f  occica 
tuiiUMJea  taito  correct  parity  with  Uie 
dcrflar  simply  by  advancing  the  price  of 
our  gold  to  $56  per  ounce.  This  also 
would  have  the  effect  of  incieasti«  our 
monetary  reserves  to  40  percent  tberc- 
^  prerenthig  furthar  deprecttticm  of  the 
dollar  suMl  leawTiirtg  the  dango-  of  a 
major  * 


But  instead  of  raiaiog  the  price  of  our 
•Did  to  $56  per  ounce,  we  are  permitting 
lorrign  nations  to  buy  oar  gold  at  $35  per 
ounce.  This  overvalues  foreign  curren- 
eles  60  percent  and  tas  the  effect  of  sub- 
sidising haports  fO  persent.  and  dis- 
coonttog  eatporti  17^  percent.  This  also 
P<»iMlfa  foreign  Investors  to  buy  our 
^wioest  industrial  stocks  at  37  »i  pcr- 
cent  discoimt  and  sell  them  at  a  60  pre- 
jD^BBL  8maU  wonder  that  the  stock 
»w*et  is  no  looger  a  barometer  of 
American  business  and  that  oxir  choicest 
industrial  sto^s  are  listed  at  60  percent 
or  leas  of  their  real  value. 

iMrmATOK    WWC««    OF     1»29 

When  you  recall  that  the  1929  depres- 
«&»  was  pnelpttated  when  European 
basks  permitted  their  monetary  reserves 
to  fall  to  21  percent,  you  can  appreciate 
the  inherent  danger  in  Public  Law  84 
of  1943,  which  not  only  reduced  our 
Monetary  reacrvos  to  23  percent,  but  left 
the  door  wide  open  for  further  reduc- 
tion. And.  as  a  conse<]uence.  our  d<^]ar 
is  worth  even  less  than  37  percent  in 
foreign  exchange. 

^Por  example,  an  American  $20  gold 
Pteee  will  buy  three  times  as  many 
French  francs  today  as  can  be  bought 
with  $20  of  Americaja  currency.  That  is 
why  you  hear  about  an  acute  shortage  of 
dollars  in  Europe  because  anyone  (or- 
tuiiate  enough  to  convert  fofcifn  cur- 
rencies into  .American  dollars  can  mako 
from  60  to  75  percent  on  the  transae* 
tlon. 

OBJwmvi  car  xstButAnoHAi.  ba.nkeus 
It  Is  vpry  evident  that  the  obje<;tive 
of  those  responsible  for  this  situation  13 
to  drau.  away  our  wealth  so  that  we  can 
no  longer  consume  the  major  portion  of 
our  own  production.  Then  many  of  our 
industries  wiD  be  forcf;!  to  set-It  foreun 
markets  So  long  as  the  American 
manufacturer  has  a  good  home  marfcct, 


he  is  not  interested  in  foreign  trade.  He 
bdWves  in  paying  good  wages  and  good 

prices  for  raw  materials  because  the 
factory  worker,  the  miner,  and  the  farm- 
er are  his  beat  euBtcHoers. 

But  once  the  American  manufacturer 
is  forced  to  seek  foreign  markets,  wages 
and  tho  prices  of  raw  materials  are  mere- 
ly items  of  cost  to  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  is  no  longer  interested  in  a 
protective  tariff.  Then  foreign  goods 
from  slave-labor  coimtries  can  flow  into 
free-trade  America  to  pay  interest  on 
foreign  bonds,  and  American  industry 
becomes  a  more  profitable  investment 
for  the  international  bankers. 

The  statement  carried  in  the  Con- 
caxssiowAi.  RrcoRD  of  July  17.  1951.  titled 
"Why  Sflver  Is  the  Magic  Metal."  copy 
of  TThich  will  be  sent  free  on  request, 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
above. 

Those  w6o  read  these  statemefits  and 
faU  to  demand  enactment  of  a  sound 
monetary  system  should  stop  complain- 
ing about  high  prices,  high  taxes,  and 
the  fact  that  their  sons  are  being  drafted 
to  fight  more  foreign  wars. 


Resolution   of   Caaatctknt   Polish  Army 
Veterans  AssocktiMi  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJIKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCOWSTN 

IN  THE  SgRATE  OF  THE  tJNTrED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
of  the  Polish  Army  Veterans  and  its  aux- 
iliaries for  the  department  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRO  as  follows : 


Aurr  VxTxsAKs 

AssocZATiDir  or  Ajcxzica. 

OBTSKT  rV.  OF  COMNSCnCUT, 

September  26.  i»5/. 
The  Polish  Army  Veterans  and  its  auxll- 
lartai  for  the  <lq;>artinent  of  Connecticut,  m 
eoDvautlaa  MBembled  In  Derby,  Conn.,  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  September  1951.  deeply 
disappointed    that    the    allied    ▼tetorlea    In 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  toward  which  Polish 
Army  Veterans  and  their  auxiliaries  grave  bo 
much,    have    been    dissipated    through    the 
sbc«-t-al^t«dnflM  of  the  ifOen  of  the  demo- 
cratic ntfcMtt,  and  regrmttlng  In  particular, 
M  AoMrlcans  of  Polish  origin,  that  the  coun- 
try of  their  forefathers.  Poland,  was  tragi- 
cally sacrtflced  on  the  InteraaUonal  political 
yP»  to  gratify  the  greatest  enemy  of  de- 
aaoeracy.  Soviet  Russia,  and  regretting  the 
^aglc  retreat  before  the  Ruasians  at  Talta 
and    Tehran,    whjch    have    today    brought 
wcrld-wlde  chtoi   and   the   uncertainty  of 
survival  before  tiie  onslat^ht  of  Russian  im- 
pertaltsm.  diabolically  concealed  t>eneath  the 
mantla  of  International  communism,  and  be- 
ing cognizant   that   these   errors    and    their 
tragic  consequaacas  bavc  broufbt  tb*  world 
to  the  brink  of  iMMMtir  tad  btiaf  cognisant 
that  aeOoo  la  Imperative  have,  therefore,  re- 
solved, ar  "-"' 


1.  That  the  United  Stotea  lejeet  as  to- 
valid  the  agreements  at  Yalta  and  Talwaii, 
itae*  tiMM  agrMOients  lost  freedom  fw 
TWtlona,  Including  Poland. 

a.  That  the  United  States  and  Its  detao- 
cratlc  allies  be  put  Into  a  sUte  of  military 
readiness  with  utmost  speed,  so  that  tfaelr 
combined  forces  shall  be  ready  to  meet  I  the 
military  might  of  Russia,  which  has  lieen 
readied  from  the  day  of  the  termlnatloh  of 
World  War  n 

3.  That  the  greatest  possible  financial  and 
military  aid  be  given  Spain,  Italy,  and  t^ir- 
key.  inasmuch  as  these  nations  hold  I  key 
positions  In  the  struggle  with  communism. 

4.  That  the  United  States  Immediately 
withdraw  its  recognition  of  the  present  f»ol- 
lah  OoTemment  In  Poland,  because  it  toes 
not  represent  the  Polish  people,  but  is  m«ely 
the  obedient  pawn  of  Stalin,  yielding  to*  hla 
every  wish  and  demand. 

5.  That   the  Polish   Nation  be  gli 
hope  of  fredom  and.  therefore,  a  jrea„. 

to  resist,  throxigh   the  recognitkm  by  

United  States  of  the  Polish  Oovemmeni  In 
Exile  as  the  only  true  and  legal  Government 
of  Poland,  which  It  .-Iready  la.  In  fact.  Inj 
eyes  of  Polish  people. 

6.  Tliat  the  Katyn  murders  and  Its 
petrators  be  brought  to  full  light  and  Iftiat 
the  responsible  criminals  be  made  to  anifrer 
for  the  greatest  single  crime  In  world  histtey. 

Waltkk  Maziticxi.      j 
Chairman  0/  Resolution  Committef, 


the 

vin 

the 


Address  by  Telford  Tsyfor,  Administra- 
tor.  Small  Defense  Piaats  Administra- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATrVE$ 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951       | 

,      Mr.     PATMAN.    Mr.     Speaker,     ikr. 

.  Telford  Taylor,  Administrator  of  the 
new  Small  Defense  Plants  Administra- 
tion, expressed  the  new  agency's  ailns 
in  an  excellent  speech  before  Smaller 
Business  of  America.  Inc.,  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  tn- 
ciude  his  address  in  the  Recoso  : 

I  am  grateful  Indeed  for  the  opport_ 
to  be  a  part  of  this  occasion  and.  more  t 
that,  to  meet  and  confer  with  so  many  . 
tingulshed   leaders   of   Cleveland    busln 

Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern  Indust, 

region.  Is  a  good  vantage  point  from  which 
to  survey  some  of  the  economic  probl 
with  which   the  entire  country,   and 
bna*neas  in  particular,  is  confronted. 

Tke  SmaU  Defense  Plants  Adminiatrat 

is  barely  3  weelu  old,  and  this  is  only    

•eeond  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  le«ve 
I  Washington  and  visit  Important  centers  of 
production  and  procvnaMBt.  I  have  foiaid 
both  of  these  trlpa  saliMiwly  fruitful  i£d 
hope  to  make  many  m<»e  to  other  parts'of 
the  country.  The  problems  of  small  hiistn4w 
are  Nation-wide,  and  they  cannot  befSy 
imderstood.  or  dealt  with,  by  sUylng  behlfad 
a  desk  In  Washington. 

Now.  the  International  attoattoa  that  1^ 
given  rise  to  these  proUeoM  Is  familiar  "to 
all  of  you.  8U  years  ago  «•  woo  a  decisive 
jxOlltary  victory  over  the  Mait-Ruclst  fortjes 

Jthat  tbrtatsned  «  and  our  way  of  lit*. 

!That   victory  was  achieved   In  combination 

■with  tne  power  of  the  Rueaian  and  Chm*« 

woplcs.  among  others.    When  the   victory 


al 
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was  achieved,  we  all  looked  forward  to  and 
hoped  for  an  era  of  international  peace  and 
good  will,  and  the  establishment  of  a  genu- 
ine, world-wide  community  of  nations. 

Events  have  rapidly  proved  that  this  la 
•till  a  goal  to  be  ardently  sought,  hut  not 
an  immediate  prospect.  The  Bassian  people 
1.  and  the  Otlneee  flushed  and 
by  a  wave  at  nationalism  and  revo- 
lution which  has  swept  them  Into  the  Rus- 
sian orbit.  Our  tnuted  allies  of  wartime 
are  still  in,  an  early  stage  of  economic  and 
•odal  convalescence.  The  era  of  good  will 
■asniii  far  distant;  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
kalf  we  have  been  engaged  In  Korea,  and 
whether  we  call  It  police  action  or  war.  it  is 
■till  a  bitter  and  mortal  battle. 

We  still  cling  to  the  hope  and  bend  our 
eflTorts  to  lay  the  basis  for  lasting  peace, 
but  no  man  can  be  sure  that  the  specter 
of  a  world  war  may  not  emerge  into  horri- 
ble reality,  even  within  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  aged.  We  cherish  ovir  liberties,  we 
revolt  at  the  thought  of  becflatfaf  a  garrison 
•tate.  and  we  o~k  it  to  ouisel»es  and  our 
children  to  preserve  the  material  and  spiri- 
tual bleasings  of  peace,  restless  though  that 
peace  may  be.  All-out  mobilization  for  war 
la  an  ugly  and  destructive  thing  at  best,  so 
we  have  undevtiftcn  to  pull  the  throttle  only 
part  way  out.  And.  as  a  result,  we  grapple 
with  the  dislocations  of  a  partial  mobUlza- 
tlon,  without  the  all-consuming  and  sim- 
plifying solutions  to  the  terrible  equation  of 
an  all-out  war. 

No  wonder,  then,  tliat  our  economy  Is  stif- 
ferlng  from  tlie  troubles  and  frustrations  of 
split  personality.  And  th«*5<»  consequences 
are  coming  down  upon  the  head  of  small 
bxislness  with  especial  weight.  We  are  living 
In  the  era  of  the  tank,  the  airplane,  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  the  guided  missile.  Mili- 
tary procurement  oL  the  meana  and  weapons 
of  war  comes  in  ever  more  euommoa  and 
complicated  bites.  The  demand  for  alumi- 
num, copper,  and  steel  for  military  purposes 
pinches  tlie  civilian  economy  acutely.  The 
big  companies  swallow  up  both  the  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  the  material  where- 
withal of  civilian  pcotfuetion. 

The  trend  Is  umatetaJuble.  and  there  la 
■O  sign  yet  of  a  reversal.  On  the  contrary, 
things  are  apparently  gcring  to  be  worse  be- 
fore they  are  better.  We  have  Just  last  week 
beard  General  Bradley  tell  us  that  the  air 
program  must  be  stepped  up  if  the  l>attle 
for  defense  Is  to  be  won.  It  aecms  plain 
that  tanks  and  planes  are  going  to  be  bigger 
and  faster  and  more  numerous  tiian  ever,  and 
tiie  impxilse  of  procurement  officers  to  seek 
out  the  big  manufacturer,  with  regiments 
of  engineers  and  acres  of  plant,  is  going  to 
be  stronger  than  ever. 

CKKzaai.  0B8XBVAT10MS 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  general  observations  to  clarify  tlie  at- 
titude with  which  I  am  approaching  any 
dutlaa  as  Adnlnlstrator  of  the  SmaU 
Plants  Admiatetimtion.  There  is  iratiUng  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  under  which 
this  agency  Is  constituted,  that  says  that 
big  budneaa  la  a  bad  tiling.  I  have  stated 
previously,  and  want  to  reiterate,  that  there 
la  to  be  no  "holy  war"  of  lltUe  btisineaa 
against  big  baalncaa.  In  a  caputalist  free 
enterprise  economy,  we  certainly  need  t>ig 
buslnesB  and  the  wonderful  things  that  re- 
search laboratories  and  assembly  Unea  can 
aeeoB^iUsh. 

Therefore,  and  this  tulngc  me  to  my 
aacond  general  obaamtlaa.  tt  la  anttssBtMi*- 
able  that  many  proear«amt  oCBetn  tauA  of* 
firlals  charged  with  the  allocation  o(  acarcs 
mcterlala  tend  to  think  first  about  tiM  talg 

compgnles  with  nationally  imown  nuMi. 

But   the  fact  that  this  tendency   is  under- 


standable doaa  oot  nMike  tt  right  to  think 
about  them  piefeientlany  or  to  the  exclusion 
Of  small  bwtoMa  from  lu  rightful  share  in 
our  econocny  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  wholly  understandable  and  natural 
that  your  16-year-old  son  may  want  to 
drive  the  family  atitomobiie  at  60  mnia  an 
hour  down  the  main  street  of  the  town.  Inrt 
that  does  not  make  it  a  safe  or  sane  thing 
for  him  to  do.  We  must  iiave  women  and 
babies  and  even  pedestrians,  or  soon  we  will 
have  no  16-year-old  boys. 

And,  in  similar  fashion,  our  n»tif»»\>^  eeo- 
Bomic  welfare  oependa  on  the  preservation 
at  a  balanced  and  varied  eoooomic  struc- 
ture. If  small  bushacaa  Is  allowed  to  wither 
on  the  vine,  before  very  long  thei3  will  be 
no  big  business.  It  Is  the  mtMinfr  of  the 
Small  Defense  PlanU  Administration,  as  I 
envisage  It.  to  insure  tiiat  our  program  of 
partial  mobilization  does  not  lead  to  such 
disastrous  consequences,  as  well  as  to  foster 
and  enlarge  the  contribution  that  small 
bualseas  can  make  to  the  defense  profpam. 

Now.  it  would  t>e  idle  to  pretend  that  it  is 
going  to  t>e  an  easy  and  simple  matter  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  to  wtiich  SDPA  is 
dedicated,  or  that  there  are  not  substantud 
difficulties  and  obstacles  In  our  path.  One 
very  real  difficulty  Is  that  we  have  gotten  off 
to  a  very  late  start.  The  Korean  war  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  iialX. 
and  many  of  the  basic  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  mobillzaUon  program  were  made 
many  months  ago.  The  SDPA  is  faced  with 
a  procurement  and  alkwtlon  pattern  which, 
to  a  large  degree,  has  already  been  set.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  the  agency  had 
been  in  existence  during  tiie  past  year,  while 
the  defense  program  was  taUng  slu^M. 

Then.  too.  this  late  start  means  that  «• 
have  come  mto  existence  at  a  mosBant  when 
a  very  acute  penod  is  Jiist  around  tbm  eomer. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  NPA  Administrator 
Ifanley  Flelschmann  said  that,  so  far  as  the 
first  and  second  qoarters  at  next  year  are 
CfHicerned.  the  outldbk  Is.  to  use  his  word, 
"dismal."  He  went  further,  and  told  a 
group  of  Senators  ana  CoogMlMBHi,  aiem- 

Bankiflg  and  Currency  Committees  of  both 
Hoiises,  that:  "The  ctrts  ttiat  we  have  mads 
will  mean  tliat  there  will  be  localized  un- 
employment, loas  ci 
f  acturers  of 
the  actual  clostng  down  at  piasts  wbk!h  can- 
not operate  on  the  Ibnltad  siiinillss  at  alvnt- 
num.  copper,  and  steel  which  will  be  marts 
available  to  them.  We  have  hoped  to  itcM 
such  unhappy  developments  to  a  minimum, 
but  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact  that  many 
will  be  hurt."  Hie  SDPA  i  iiiiss  Case  to  face 
with  these 

Is  still  a  newbon  tafaat.  Mid 
basle  probletns  of  organisation  and 

Rnaily,  the  Immediate  financial 
<tf  the  SDPA  are  very  limited.  The  last  ap- 
aet  traveled  most  at  the  iray 
B^raas  before  the  agency  came 
into  ezlstenee.  Indeed,  I  took  tbe  oath  of 
oOce  only  the  day  before  Congress  adjourned. 
As  a  result,  the  SDPA  hsa  only  a  HBall  In- 
terim appropriation  of  tMCOM  for  adminis- 
trative I  nisiiBsa.  which  most  ase  vm  through 
until,  at  the  next  session.  Coc 
has  an  ai^ortunlty  to  consider  tbe 
ct  mJac^Bg  oar  biadgst.  In  the 
we  wm  he  naytsd  to  a  monthly  payroB  «( 
not  much  mon  than  $60,000. 

wo  aavsaTisM  at  asea  aiTuwis 

I  bava  mentioned  theas  Obatedas  not  by 
way  of  criticism,  either  of  Gbngrcaa  or  tlie 
Btlva  taraBch.  but  only  so  that  you  wlU 
itkafi    we    are    up    tgifaMk. 

Whether  our  Una  tidal  resources  are  large  or 


small,  the  mere  creation  of  s  new  Govern- 
ment agency  la  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  And.  having  men- 
tioned the  difllcuittes.  I  now  want  to  make 
It  unmistakably  clear  that  they  do  not  lead 
to  any  difaastHB  la  aiy  own  thinking  or  in 


the  SD^A  will  seek 

In  nowise  do  we 

iptlon  that  high  mor- 

small    businesses    are    a 

effort. 

to  the 


the 
to 

tba 
tallty  ratea 

necessary  concoaattant  of  the  del 
Any  soeb  amumption  Is 


to  a  minlaram.  not  only  tor  ecortronic  rea- 
sons, tut  so  that  ttMSs  isaoLJ-tui  win  not  be 
lost  to  the  Nation,  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide tlie  heals  for  further  expansion. 

Accordingly,  the  fact  that  the  SOPA  will, 
at  least  at  tha  outset,  be  a  very  small  agency 
In  terms  at  staff  and  budget,  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  going  to  fan  back  on  a  phikisopWy 
cf  tnactloo  wbUe  waiting  for  reinfwoMnenta. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  we  must  select 
very  carefully  those  ataas  of  action  m  which 
we  can  be  moat  taaaastflately  effective  with  a 
small  but  determlaait  staff.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  spread  ourselves  all  over  tive  lot  and 
trttter  away  our  energies  and  slender  re- 
sooress.  The  situation  calls  for  a  concen- 
tration <rf  effcM^  In  carefully  selected  direc- 
tions. 

Now.  the  statute^  (secUun  714  ol  the  De- 
fense nutaLtlOn  Act  as  aSMMlsd)  under 
which  tbe  SDPA  operates  contains  a  great 
many  paragrapiis  and  clauses  and  a  long 
serlea  of  functions  and  powers.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  Is  any  need  to  go  thmti^h 
it  with  you  section  by  section.  In  eeneral. 
It  may  be  said  ttiat  otir  activities  under  ttie 
stamta  fail  in  four  major  qjheres  These 
are  cradtt.  the  alloeatlon  of  scarce  materials. 
Government  procurement,  and  information. 

In  the  credit  field,  our  statute  contains  a 
new  authfvlsation  tcf  the  Reconstruction  Pt- 
naaee  Ourpuratlon  to  bbIbs  kiaas  and  ad- 

varlety  of  paapasH.  The  SDPA  Is  empow- 
ered to  reeanamnd  such  loans  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  a 
fund  of  •  100.000,000  is  set  aside  from  which 
loans  can  be  made. 

uoaw  FaocxDtJxx  with  arc 
I  have  already  met  with  Mr.  Symington, 
the  Administrator  at  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  to  lay  ttie  basis  for  the 
making  at  these  loans.  The  staff  of  the 
flDPA  tias  baaa  In  almost  '*'i"*rn1  confer- 
ence with  the  staff  of  the  RPO  to  work  out 
the  procedural  details,  and  in  the  very  near 
future  we  hope  to  announce  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  practicable  working  agreement  so 
that  ttasae  funds  will  be  available  for  lc4ins 
to  small  barincH  coucwua  «po&  the  ba&is 
at  properly  supported  applications.  It  la  my 
earnest  hof>s  that  the  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing such  lotms  will  be  simple  and  expeditious, 
and  will  prove  at  real  benefit  to  small 
business. 

In  the  credit  (Md. 
been  repeatedly  caDed  to 
which  we  hope  we  can  provide  a  < 
tloiL    In  the  letting  of  subcontracts  to  1 

many    large    prime    contr&c,tars 
a 

to  the 
This  ^am  pro^wd  a  serious  obstacle 
when  rabcoBtractors  have  endeavored  to  as- 
sign their  subodBtracts  as  collateral  for  bank 
loans.  Sfr.  flyuilngtop  and  I  ijotb  fe«l  that 
this  pncties  is  a  real  obstacle  to  tbe  per- 
formance of  defense  ccmtracts  by  small  busi- 
neaa  ctmcema.  and  have  called  this  situation 

to  the  atteatton  of  the  Oo»tt— wit  eoo- 

tractlnc  agencies.     We   certainly   hope  that 


AW6 
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tb*  priBM  oontr*eton  vUl  ■pimtHj  abandoa 
^"^^  mcttn  vol^umr.    tf   aoc   goTern- 
k«a  mcim  aaf  b*  c«um  for. 

t»  tttt  teM  of  procurement.  th« 

ipewB  th«  SDPA  to  enter  into 

coottacto  with  the  proc\irein«nt  ■gmni  in  of 

ocikcr  OowBSMBt  dspoMaiMM*  mmI  to  w* 

navi  for  Um  imfiiiMMMM  «f  tkHW  eoatneta 

A  ivfulfliif  fUHl  at  H0JM8.O00  !• 
to  MipiMHl  ttKw  eontrtcta.  but 
*Ui  fond  has  not  y^  baan  approprljited  by 
the  Onngr—.  and.  ttanrfore.  ve  vUI  not  be 
able  to  take  actton  at  tUa  type  for  the  ttm* 
belnc. 

tttMMMBKt  QV  OUHIKACTS 

(te  the  oChtr  band,  tbere  are  several  other 
thtT>|^  tbat  can  be  done  nam  to  ainead  botti 
prlaae  ooslraeta   aad    witmiiiliaiila    tmong 

■Mtromht  oat  te  hit  talk  here  tn  devdukd 
y<M^J.  ^tm  tNBd  tevard  eoooentralKn 
of  laliiia  uaekUauto  aaaeac  a  relatively  muOl 
«-liele  of  lat^i*  iiiaiiwfotAm  tug  companies  has 
not  yet  been  cbecked.  llunltlona  Bovd 
flcm  allow  th«t  doBar  ycixaat  paith»»n 
tram  tmull  Anna  te  the  1050  fiscal  year 
anifwiiited  to  9kS  percent  of  the  total,  in 
MM  dollar  eoluine  porcbases  from  small 
ftnna  aoMMalad  to  Jl  percent.  Tbe  latest 
figizrcB  fwltdMd  by  tbe  ICunltfons  Board.  giT- 
ins  the  stattetks  for  the  ■onCh  of  July,  re- 
veal that  only  16  percent  of  doUar  rotuxam 
at  prtme  eontracta  u^ent  to 
pioytnc  fewer  than  SQO 

■ow,  —I  stated  carllv.  tlila  edacantra- 
tlOB  Of  prtme  contracts  In  the  hands  of  big 
1  Is.  In  part,  a  natural  result  of  the 
at  tha  defenae  program.  Heavy 
oi  war.  such  as  tanks  ami  alr> 
,  do  not  lend  the.noselTes  to  small  scale 
pwductkiu  aa  readily  as  imUcrms  and  rlflea 
But  this  factor  makes  ft  all 
hKt  tminisnaaluij  pro- 
\  be  fbDowed  wtth  respect  to 
pRMtneta  which  small  bustneas  is  equipped 
to  proTlde.  It  Is  tkot  the  fault  oC  smaU 
that  the  nilUtary  seeds  of  the  ttaMs 
to  eoooentrate  In  the  blf  cancems.  It 
vQl  be  the  fault  and  the  mtefortune  of  the 
Natkni  aa  a  vtioto  tf  aetkm  Is  not  taken  to 
prevent  this  eoncentration  from  wtsiung  a 
dMeeatlon  vhich  would  be  harmful  and. 
pertiape.  fatal  to  the  national  economy. 

Then.  too.  these  larfs  eontiacU  for  heavy 
equipment  offer  eztenslTe  opportunities  for 
the  parttetpation  of  smaU  business  through 
•y^*»'^»et*-  The  SDPA  plaiu  to  lay  great 
ateaas  oa  ttifs  aspect  of  the  jHtJcurement 
problem  I  hsre  said  that  there  Is  to  be  no 
declaration  of  war  against  big  biatncse. 
This  presupposes  that  Ug  buHaees  will 
take  a  farslghted  and  enlightened  atti- 
tude, and  will  cooperate  with  the  Oovem- 
Bcotta  dlatilbuUuf  subeoBtraeu  aa  wtdely 
as  poaalMa  among  man  bosiBess  eoneens. 
And  it  Is  in  this  field  that  the  informational 
powers  of  the  8DPA  can  be  ezerdsed  to  great 
advantage.  There  is  a  »tartllng  lack  of  pre- 
cise Information  about  the  saOent  to  wixicb 
smaU  baHnaH  la  vvtkHptUg^  m  Oortrn- 
meat  proc'trement  through  snl>eontract« 
^^^^bout  the  methods  and  practtocs  which 
*^  '» Is  following  In  distributing  sub- 

R  win  be  Um  earnest  Intention  of 
?A  to  throw  some  light  Into  this  obscure 
ittuatlon. 

Tbare  are  many  other  ways  in  wlilch  the 
8|)readlng  of  both  prtme  and  aObaontracta 
can  be  promotad.  Tlia  cstaMMmMnt  of 
production  pool*  of  small  plant  facUHles  U 
a  good  example.  During  World  War  II.  some 
aSC  such  pools  received  govemaMBtal  clear - 
They  included  more  than  tjOW)  eom- 
employuig    about    1404M»   worters. 


and  it  lias  t>een  estimated  that  they  ob- 
tained over  adOO.OOO.OOO  In  Government  con- 
traela.  At  the  present  time,  however,  only 
0^*  «"ch  pools  have  been  certified  by  the 
Oofemment  and.  «>  far  as  I  am  Informed. 
not  a  single  prime  contract  has  as  yet  been 
awarded  to  any  of  the  five.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  elaborate  on  this  important 
branch  of  our  future  activities,  nor  to  cover 
Other  problems  in  the  procurement  field 
With  which  we  will  be  dealing. 

MATESIALS     AIXOCATTOX 

The  allocation  of  scarce  materials — which, 
at  the  moment,  means  aluminum,  copper, 
and  steel  in  particular— will  be  an  especial- 
ly  acute  problem  during  the  coming  year. 
Under  our  basic  statute.  aU  allocation  orders 
and  priority  policies  must,  from  now  on.  be 
drawn  up  in  constiltation  with  the  SDPA. 
T!»e  Oovernmental  machinery  to  carry  out 
this  function  Is  presently  being  devised. 
The  SDPA  will.  I  am  sure,  be  given  repre- 
sentation on  tne  committees  at  tne  Defense 
Production  Administration  and  National 
Production  Authority,  where  the  basic  poli- 
cies and  dlrectlTes  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
c*tlon  of  materials  are  evolved,  and  wUl 
presMit  and  support  the  legitimate  claims 
of  smaU  business  with  all  the  vigor  at  its 
'    command. 

To  discharge  aU  these  and  other  functions 
effectively,  the  SDPA  is  going  to  need  the 
advice    and    support    of   small    business    all 
over  the  cotintry.     Purthermore.  while  much 
om  be  done  to  aid  the  small-business  man  in 
Washington.  I  am  confident  that  much  &ore 
can  be  done  in  the  major  production  and 
procurement  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Ptor   the   time    being,   ovu-    budget    will 
permit  the  estabttatament  of  only  a  very  Um- 
ited  field  organitntkm.    We  cannot   afford 
large  regional  offlces  or  very  many  offices.    A 
^eletonle    field    organization    is.    however. 
vital,  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  what  is  going 
on    througliout    the    country,    and    to    give 
muU-business  concerns  a  point  of  contact 
and  assistance  so  that  they  will  not  have 
to  run  to  Washington  wtth  aU  their  prob- 
lems.    We  want  to  be  on  the  spot  to  help, 
and  I  have  had  many  valuable  suggestions 
from  your  association  with  respect  to  de- 
centralization  and  regional   representation. 
In  conclusion.  I  want  to  lay  at  rest  the 
notion  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  new 
SDPA  to  obstruct  or  delay  the  defense  pro- 
gram.    On   the  contrary,  its  purp)oee  is  to 
support  and  strengthen  defense  production 
by  expan-iing  its  resources  and  giving  wider 
scope  and  fuller  opportunity  for  the  contri- 
bution  of   Ideas   and   products   that   smaU 
business  can   make.     By  this   very  process, 
we   can   also   insure   that   the   strains    and 
stresses  of  defense  producUon  do  not  work 
a  fiindamental  dislocation  of  o^lr  economic 
structure,  and  throw  it  out  of  balance  in  a 
way  that  would  soon  be  harmftU  to  the  de- 
fense  progra.m   itself,   and  ultimately  fatal 
to  thic  national  welfare. 

The  purposes  of  the  Small  Defense  Planta 
Adminutrauon,  are,  therefore,  not  only  In 
Una  with  but  an  Integral  part  of  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  tradition.  They  are  high- 
ly conservaUve.  in  the  best  and  most  pre- 
cise maanlng  of  that  much -abused  word. 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  small-busi- 
ness men  all  ovei  the  country  will  welcome 
tha  new  agency  and  support  its  purposes. 
I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  Invalu- 
able advice  and  encourafsoiant  which  you 
have  already  given,  no  Ims  than  for  the 
courtesy  and  hospitality  with  which  I  have 
been  received  here  In  Cleveland. 

I  am  sure  that  a  relationship  of  this  sort 
will  go  far  to  Insure  the  success  of  our  un- 
dertaking, and  will  benefit  not  only  smaU 
business  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Detficatioa  of  Memorial  to  the  Memory  cf 
World  War  II  Veteraas  at  Nahaat, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


c» 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  msaacHuasiis  1 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVlk 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leive 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord  I  In. 


by 
to 


elude  the  following  address  delivacd 
me  at  the  dedication  of  a  meORtfM 
World  War  H  veterans.  Nahant.  Mass. 

Pellow  rVmerlcans.  whenever  I  vUlt  a  ceiae- 
tery.  my  attention  is  drawn  to  the  brave  Utjtla 
flags  that  flutter  in  the  breeze  over  the 
graves  of  our  hero  dead. 

There  are  not  many  of  these  dlstlmruished 
markers.  ■-**6"«»#«rw 

During  Ufe's  Journey,  only  a  few  are  I  fit 
enough  to  be  called  upon  for  such  devotion 
and  sacrifice.  ""iwa 

You  and  I  work  to  support  ourselves  as 
we  must.  Perhaps  we  labor  to  raise  a  fari^ly 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  advantages 
^  that  we  did  not  have.  The  omly  reward  «ve 
!8«i  for  is  to  see  them  becoin|  a  credit  to 
themselves  and  to  their  feUowmen.  Ahd 
then^  sooner  or  later,  we  are  called  from  qur 
earthly  cares  to  sleep,  like  the  silent  ones  In 
this  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  whose  spirits  have 
become  one  with  their  Creator. 
This  is  the  pattern  of  life  for  most  of  usi 
But  what  of  the  few  who  lived  and  died  xlot 
for  some  perianal  goal,  not  for  their  families, 
but  for  all  of  us? 

What  gave  these  young  men  the  faith  a 
the  courage  to  liberate  themselves  from  t 
narrow  claims  of  self  and  give  up  their  Hi 
in  defense  of  the  many  they  did  not  know? 

I  always  think  of  this  as  I  bow  my  hekd 
before  the  little  fiag  over  the  grave  of  a  man 
who  died  In  action.  j 

The  answer  does  not  come  easily.  ' 

You  and  I  try  to  Imagine  what  we  wotid 
have  done  In  their  situation.     War  Is  oftjn 
Iwaged  with  long-range  weapons,  of  such 
locity  and  destructive  power,  that  one  c 
aee  the  enemy.    Before  this  vast,  impe*, 
terror,  would  we  be  able  to  conquer  our  o^ 
fears,  to  help  and  protect  the  men  to  the  rUtht 
and  to  the  left  of  us?  | 

Not  having  gone  through  this  agony,  we 
do  not  know  how  we  would  have  met  it. 

We  stand  before  their  grajres  and  wonder, 
Strlvuig  to  learn  second-hanTI  from  their 
perlences.  ^ 

Because  we  the  IL^ig  need  their  belief  aiid 
their  firm  purpo^  so  that  we  wUl  face  itp 
to  the  unseen  Voblems  of  our  time  fbr 
arhlch  there  are  no  eafy  solutions.  i 

There  Is  no  greater  fear  nor  challenge  thin 
that  of  the  unknown.  Men  and  women  hf 
Character  do  not  run  away  from  It  By 
jolng  forward  they  make  the  unknown  be- 
eome  known,  and  In  so  doing  thev  conquer  It 
and  themselves.  ' 

_^A  child  cannot  cling  forever  to  the  aprtin 
nrings  of  Its  mother  for  then  it  would  nevfer 

%.  "^^  "a^'y  American  pioneers  did  not  tu«n 
back  from  the  savage  wilderness  to  the  coi*- 
forts  they  had  left  behind.  They  pushsd 
♦nejid.  fighting  and  overcoming  great  oddjs. 
pndlng  fulfillment  by  using  and  developing 
Ihelr  God -given  abiliUes  ^^ 


QUfr, 
Slid 


^ 


^ 
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It  was  the  same  with  these  gallant  men  of 
Nahant  who  dared  to  live  and  die  courage- 
ously. 

In  one  way.  we  mourn  their  passing  t>e- 
cauae  they  were  too  young  to  die.  They 
wanted  love  and  laughter  and  meaningful 
work  Jtist  as  you  and  I.  We  miss  the  con- 
tributions they  would  have  made  to  the  larger 
life  of  family,  community,  and  Nation.  But 
In  another  icnae  thay  accomplished  more  In 
the  dedlcatfcm  of  tbctr  youth  than  faumy 
others  whose  span  of  yean  on  this  earth  is 
long,  tf  nothing  more. 

They   could    have   taken   the   easiest   way 

and  lii  saving  themselves  have  lost  the  w)ar. 

Then  you  and  I  would  have  been  secure 

in  the  grip  of  tyrants  who  would  rule  us  vrith 

an  Iron  hand. 

The  sectirlty  of  faceless  people,  the  security 
of  the  living  dead. 

Tou  and  I  want  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  more  of  the  creattire  comforts  of  Ufe. 
but  we  want  the  o|}portunlty  to  earn  them 
on  our  own  with  no  strings  attached.  By 
wtxtong  for  them  in  self-respect  and  respect- 
ing our  fcllowmen.  Not  by  transferring  this 
responsibility  to  an  all-powerful  government 
that  will  demand  our  minds  and  souls  in 
exchange.  Not  by  falling  for  the  "father- 
knows-best"  lullsby  that  Is  the  theme  of 
communism  and  that  would.  If  It  could. 
transform  this  world  Into  a  btiman  soo,  fed 
and  sheltered  and  put  through  its  paces 
at  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  gun. 

Only  as  free  men  and  women — mature  and 
responsible  men  and  wooyen  compromising 
our  differences  by  volimtary  methods — can 
Ufe  have  peace,  progress,  and  dignity. 

The  Americans  who  gave  up  their  lives  in 
World  War  11  fought  for  this  chance  against 
the  resurgent  barbarism  that  in  the  name  of 
order  would  smother  mankind  In  Ignorance 
and  regimentation. 

-They  won  this  chance  for  us  at  great  cost. 
The  chance,  not  the  guaranty. 
What  we  do  with  this  opportunity  from 
now  on  is  the  test  of  our  abiUty  as  a  free 
people. 

The  men  who  rest  beneath  this  green 
sod  gave  all.  Their  younger  brothers  are 
also  giving  their  life's  blood  In  Korea  at  this 
moment. 

What  are  we  being  asked  to  give?  Only 
a  little  more  effort  and  a  little  more  money, 
both  trifling  compared  with  their  supreme 
sacrifice.  In  fact.  It  is  xuiworthy  to  make  a 
comparison  in  these  terns. 

We  can.  however,  try  to  match  their  un- 
wavering faith. 

By  dedicating  otirselves  to  the  practice  of 
truth,  honesty,  and  Justice,  we  shall  not 
only  become  better  men  and  women,  but  w^ 
shall  iaelp  our  Government  to  exemplify 
those  qualities  that  shall  win  world-wide 
cooperation  in  the  effort  to  establish  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace. 

Military  strength  and  economic  strength — 
these  we  must  have  to  protect  us  on  our 
Joiu-ney  into  the  uncertain  future,  threat- 
ened as  we  are  by  cunning  and  dangerous 
foes. 

But  it  Is  our  faith  that  will  see  us 
through. 

It  is  not  a  faith  of  one  sect,  or  race,  or 
political  party,  but  one  that  believes  in  the 
dignity  of  Man. 

No  iron  ctutaln  and  no  twisting  propa- 
ganda can  forever  stop  Its  message  of  hope 
and  mutual  confidence  from  reaching  all 
peoples.  By  showing  to  the  world  the  better 
life  enjoyed  by  those  who  tjeneflt  from  free- 
dom, and  by  offering  to  help  the  downtrod- 
den masses  in  other  areas  of  the  globe  to 
share  ui  the  spiritual  and  material  blesslngB 
of  liberty,  we  shall  break  the  barriers  of 
fear  and  hate  and  envy  that  divide  man- 
kind. 


The  men  of  Nahant  who  fought  and  died 
In  World  War  n.  were  Americans  first,  but 
I  believe  that  they  also  had  this  greater 
goal  in  mind. 

So  far.  the  fHitus  of  freedom  as  released 
in  tbe  United  States  has  concentrated  uposi 
the  development  of  material  abiindaiure. 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity — yes.  and 
the  responslbiUty — to  tn^ng  to  others  the 
creatlTc  aacret  that  we  have  dlscorerad  for 
their  own  emancipation  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  world-wide  civlllzation. 

On  tbe  front  face  of  this  memorial  are 
the  following  words,  etched  in  lasting  Ver- 
mont granite: 

"Tbe  citizens  of  Nahant  In  grateful  mem- 
ory here  inscribe  tbe  nances  of  those  who 
come  not  back  again." 

Tbey  are  gone  in  the  flesh,  but  into  our 
hands  their  torch  has  passed  lighting  the 
way  toward  tbe  better  world  tbat  we  mxist 
build — to  vindicate  their  courage  and  de- 
votion. 


Senator  McCarthy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WI5C01V8IK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Walter  Johnson  in  the  Country  Law- 
yer column  of  the  Northumberland  Echo. 
Heathsvllle.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo 

as  follows: 

CoxrirniT  Lawtbi 

(By  Walter  Johnson) 

Tbere  is  much  ado  about  what  Is  being 
done  by  Senator  Jos  McCastht.  of  Wiscon- 
sin. For  long  he  has  been  demanding  a 
clean-up  In  the  Department  of  State.  As  a 
result  of  bis  demands  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  he  has  been  the  subject  of  nuDst  bitter 
denunciation.  Govenunent  otBcials  and  the 
liberal  writers  and  commentators  are  throw- 
ing punches  at  McCastht.  Many  others  Join 
in  because  they  have  not  thought  the  matter 
through  and  they  repeat  what  seems  to  them 
to  sound  good. 

It  la  argued  that  McCastht  has  proved 
nothing  and  to  this  it  must  be  said  that  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  to  prow  anything. 
The  Tydlngs  conunittee  of  the  Senate  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  wtiitewash  entitled  to 
no  credit.  Records  in  the  executive  branch 
are  kept  secret  from  Congress  by  order  of  the 
President. 

It  is  also  argued  that  Senator  McCAaTHT 
is  abusing  the  privilege  of  the  Sexuite.  The 
founding  fathers  wisely  provided  in  tiie  Fed- 
eral Constitution  for  freedom  of  Congress  by 
stipulating  that  remarks  in  Congress  can- 
not be  questioned  elsewhere.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  bow  demands  that  only  real  loyal 
Americans  be  employed  in  responsible  public 
posiuon  Is  an  abuse  of  privilege.  Even  if  It 
were  there  are  95  other  Senators  who  have 
the  same  privilege  and  who  may  well  rise  to 
debate  with  Senator  McCaarHT. 

The  fury  of  the  attack  on  Senator  Mc- 
Caktht  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is 
on  the  right  track.  It  is  the  same  fury  that 
was  directed  at  Congresaman  Martm  Dies,  of 


Ttaaa.  some  years  ago  when  he  was  exposing 
communism.  Di»m  was  chairman  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. When  he  and  his  associates  started 
exposing  tbe  monster  he  became  subject  to 
the  most  vkrient  attacks.  This  was  so  furi- 
ous that  he  had  to  devote  his  entire  atten- 
tion of  defending  himself  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  substantially  halting  the  work. 

IXaa.  a  Democrat,  was  one  of  the  most 
courageous  m^n  erer  to  sit  in  Congress. 
Bvent\ially  his  health  was  broken  by  over- 
work and  be  was  driven  from  Congress.  But 
he  had  get  the  work  so  well  started  tha*^ 
others  have  been  able  to  carry  on. 

There  are  few  thinking  people  who  can 
conclude  that  our  present  very  difficult  sit- 
iiation  was  brought  about  by  just  plain 
bungling.  It  Just  couldn't  hai}pen  that  way. 
Even  with  the  greatest  lack  of  Intelligence 
tbere  would,  with  patriotic  honesty,  be  a 
reasonable  number  of  steps  in  tbe  right  di- 
rection.    The  record  show*  otherwise. 

Despite  what  may  be  said  the  work  of 
Senator  McCaarHT  i»  of  tremendous  advan- 
tage to  tbe  people.  The  Senator  is  on  the 
firing  line.  He  is  drawing  the  fire  to  him- 
self. In  so  doing  he  has  created  a  situation 
under  which  the  committees  of  Congress  are 
left  comparatively  free  to  proceed  with  their 
work  qtiletly  and  efficiently.  This  is  in  sharp 
departure  from  the  time  when  Dies  had  to 
do  the  work  and  defend  himself,  too. 

Only  recently  President  Truman,  speaking 
at  dedication  of  an  American  Legion  office 
building  In  Washington,  took  occasion  to 
level  a  lot  ot  names  at  persons  who  chal- 
lenge communism  in  government.  He  in- 
sisted that  there  ore  no  Comrotmlsts  in  gov- 
emiaent.  In  comment  on  the  Presiidenfa 
talk  Democrat  Senator  McCaaaAW.  ol  Nevada, 
saidr  'There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see." 

We  are  caught  In  a  sttuattoo  which  de- 
mands that  only  real  Americans  be  in  our 
SUt^  Department.  Not  only  should  they  be 
real  Americans  but  they  shotUd  be  thought 
to  be  real  Americans.  They,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  should  l>e  above  suspicion.  When  our 
boys  are  dying  by  the  thousands  in  combat 
with  ccmmunism  tbere  can  be  no  excuse  for 
even  a  taint  of  communism  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

If  our  President  is  so  blind  he  will  not  see. 
then  it  is  up  to  our  chosen  repreoentatives 
in  Congress  assembled  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  in  protection  of  our  people.  We 
may  weU  be  thankful  that  at  thU  time  we 
do  have  at  least  some  men  of  vision  and 
courage  In  the  halls  of  Congreas. 


Coold  Eiienhower  Wb? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

.or  ivrw  Toxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESETrrATTVES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
general  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Lawrence  R  Brown: 

{Prom  the  Freeman  at  Stptamber  24.  1951] 
Coi7U>  BaanHowa  Win? 
(By  Lawrence  R.  Brown) 
{ Can  BaaiAasNr  win  an  election  on  "glam- 
our"?   l—iaaee  Brown  thlnlcs  not.    In  this 
article  he  relates  tbe  Biaenhower  txxun  to 
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tbe 


iBBUc  of  p^Uooad  suTTtval.) 

Tba  maneuvwa  to  capture  the  RepubUcan 
acmlnatlon  for  Batikhavcr  are  rtmlnisccnt 
of  thoM  that  H>  cllaftBtrofualy  eapturwl  it  ror 
WUlUc.  TlMra  la  th«  same  syutbeUc  pub- 
UcUy  acoeptMl  as  evidexKae  of  mass  popu- 
larity, tb*  same  approval  by  the  liberal  and 
forvard-looklng  elemecta  of  th*  Republican 
Party— that  la.  by  the  eaatam  suburba — ^the 
same  slightly  cnv«n  dcqwtr  ol  the  pntfes. 
slonal  politician  who  vanta  to  win  with  any- 
body and  accepta  a  candidate's  own  publicity 
as  evidence  of  his  political  strength. 

There  is  even  a  faint  resemblance  between 
the  men  ai>  individuals:  the  same  alx  of 
boyish  mascttlinlty.  the  same  public  doubt 
oooccming  their  understanding  of  political 
rwBtirea.  the  same  narrow  competence  in- 
llatMt  oat  of  all  janporticn  by  public  mis- 
nadanUndlng  of  their  real  respontibUltlea. 
Despite  their  outward  air  of  craggy,  indi- 
vidual strength  both  men  have  owed  their 
fame  to  others — WlUkle  to  the  Wall  Street 
group  which  made  him  a  prominent  lawyer, 
Bierihower  to  the  leftist  faction  of  the 
Roosevelt  admlnlstrmtloa  which  gave  him  his 
stars  and  his  commands. 

There  is.  however,  a  deeper  Eimilarlty  in 
the  two  candidacies.  Both  represent  the 
effbri«  of  the  same  faction  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  cooperate  with  the  foreign  poiJcy 
of  the  Democratic  administration.  T^e 
backers  are  men  who  profess  objection  to 
woe  of  the  domestic  policies  of  the  admin- 
tetratlon  tut  approve  Its  foreign  policy. 
Their  public  prfea.  of  course,  is  that  only  an 
internationalist  and  forward-looking  candi- 
date can  wlr,  the  election.  Privately,  they 
argue  that  tne  Republicans  must  nominate 
a  popular  flgrwe.  a  man  with  glamoxir.  The 
substance  of  their  view,  however,  is  their 
tniwUltagiWB  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  any 
lame  at  an. 

They  know  that  to  exclude  foreign  affairs 
would  be  to  exclude  all  real  issues  and  merely 
replay  1940,  1944.  and  1948.  Hence  their 
plHt  for  a  candidate  with  glamour.  WUlkle 
«»••  rappoaed  to  have  it.  Kiseiihower  is  said 
to  have  tt.  With  this  quality,  it  Is  argued, 
a  candidate  can  get  votes  on  his  personal  ir  v. 
not  his  clarity  of  purpose  or  understanding 
of  the  crisis  in  which  his  country  finds  itselX. 
But  the  trouble  with  glamour  is  that  though 
it  may  lead  to  popularity,  which  is  only  a 
fancy  name  for  favorable  publicity.  It  does 
aoC  win  elections. 

Ksen  bower,  like  WlUkle,  would  be  a  nat- 
ural candidate  for  the  Democrat,  but  ag«ln 
that    position    has    been    preempted.     Cven 
more  than  Wfllkte.  he  ta  one  of  those  candi- 
dates   whose    |»t>fesslonal    support    Is    from 
people  who  are  for  him  because  they  think 
•ome  other  people  are  for  him.    You  meet 
B^y  of  the  arst.  but  few  of  the  second.     It 
mlfht  seem  that  so  synthetic  a  candidwry 
wouW  collapse  after  a  little  sober  analysis  by 
'  *be     profeeslonal     Republican     leaden.     To 
envteege  the  kind  of  campaign  Elsenhower 
could  wafe  against  Truman  at  once  expoees 
Its  absurdity.     Why  shotUd  anybody  vote  for 
the  obedient  subordinate  and  reject  his  re- 
•ponsible  superior? 

HOW  CAH  CUaHUOWBI  ATTACK* 

Wherein  can  Baenbover  attack  the  Demo- 
cratic administratJonT  For  those  policies 
which  he  himself  executed  without  a  mur- 
mur? Obviously,  be  cannot  mention  fcT- 
elgn  policy  beyond  tiie  vagve  oogpeieUis 
generalities  of  wiUkie.  Can  he  aeapajgn  on 
domestic  policies  only?  Hardly  with  succeu. 
First,  he  is  marked  as  a  man  with  no  experi- 
ence in  domestic  matters.  Secondly,  there 
la  no  domestic  quesUon  tiiat  does  not 
promptly  bring  in  foreign  questions.  Taxns. 
the  draft.  OovtrmMnt  pending.  Ubor  pel- 
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ley;  none  of  these  can  tie  separated  from  the 
foreign  crises  that  have  sometimes  been  the 
<*"••  »nd  alwayi  the  excuse  for  more  than  a 
decade  of  domestic  issues.  No  candidate 
committed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  can  do  more  than  be 
petulant  about  domestic  questions.  He 
would  have  raised  the  same  vast  sums  for  the 
■•me  foreign  purpoeea,  but  somehow  he 
wouW  have  made  the  taxes  Ughter.  He 
would  have  drafted  and  controlled  the  econ- 
omy for  the  same  objectives  as  his  opponent, 
but  he  would  have  done  It  better.  It  Is  not 
difflctUt  to  see  who  would  win  the  American 
voters  in  that  kind  of  campalcn. 

It  might  be  supposed  that"  the  Impoesl- 
Wllty  of  winning  with  Elsenhower  would 
graduaUy  dampen  the  ardor  of  his  more  prac- 
tical backers;  but  It  almost  certainly  will 
not,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  to  win 
is  only  their  secondary  objective.  Their 
primary  obJecUve.  as  In  •40,  Is  to  continue 
the  Democratic  foreign  policy.  If  Elsen- 
hower can  win.  that  will  be  fine.  If  he  can- 
not, he  will  have  accomplished  what  la  to 
them  his  principal  function :  the  occupancy 
ol  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
to  be  sure  that  nj  opponent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic foreign  prUcy  gets  it. 

This  campaign  within  a  campaign  needs 
more  attention  than  It  gets.  Its  object  is  to 
prevent  foreign  policy  from  becoming  an 
issue,  and  the  Republican  candidacy  of 
Elsenhower  is  merely  the  certain  insurance 
of  success. 

To  suggest  that  the  fate  of  the  United 
States— Its  continuance  as  an  Independent 
nation  or  its  submergence  under  Soviet  con- 
spiracy und  ultimate  conquest— hinges  upon 
the  presidential  election  of  '62  is  to  evoke 
undesired  echoes  of  nineteenth-centtuy 
campaign  oratory.  It  U  curious  that  In  the 
past,  when  no  election  result  covUd  have 
touched  the  survival  of  the  Nation.  It  was 
the  style  to  say  that  It  could,  while  today 
with  the  Soviet  coloesus  bestrldding  the 
earth,  fashion  decrees  that  this  fact  must  be 
considered  irrelevant  to  an  American  po- 
litical campaign. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  campaign  for 
Elsenhower,  ''t  is  also  the  accepted  view  of 
many  eastern  Republicans  and.  for  entirely 
different  reasons,  of  many  of  the  one-time 
isolationists  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  also 
the  view  of  most  of  the  press  and  the  radio 
In  this  view  It  must  be  assumed  that  both 
parties  are  equally  committed  to  defense  of 
the  United  States  against  Soviet  attack 
equally  unanimous  In  this  commitment  and' 
equally  willing  to  employ  what  seems  from 
moment  to  moment  the  best  strategy  of  de- 
fense. 

OBMOCaATS    AOAINST    AMXRICA 

The  trouble  with  this  view— which  Is  the 
substance  of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy- 
is  that  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Empire  cannot 
be  separated  from  domestic  American  poll- 
tics,  because  that  empire  was  created  not  by 
its  own  might  but  by  American  domestic 
politics.  Soviet  world  power  did  not  Just 
happen,  nor  could  the  Soviet  Oovernment 
have  achieved  It  by  lu  own  efforte.  That 
emph-e  la  the  creation  of  the  faction  that 
for  years  has  steadily  Increased  In  power 
within  the  DemocraUc  Party.  Despite  the 
administration's  verbal  attacks  on  Commu- 
oist  aggreaalon  and  Its  childish  prosecutions 
of  the  ineoasequenUal  rifTraff  of  the  offlclal 
Communist  Party,  thU  faction  is  still  able  to 
protect  Its  key  men  in  the  Oovernment  and 
to  influence  the  major  lines  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Theee  are  the  men  who  kept  British  and 
American  armies  out  of  Eastern  Germany 
and  the  Danube  Basin,  not  as  the  most  ex- 
pedient way  of  defeating  Germany  but  in 


order  to  give  theee  lands  to  the  Russians. 
■njeee  are  the  men  who  used  leiKl-leasel  and 
UNRRA  to  Increase  Russia's  pojitwar  ^nUl- 
tary  potential.  Theee  are  the  men  who 
turned  over  Asia  to  the  Soviet  Etnplre  I  pre- 
liminary at  Yalta  and  flnallv  with  Marshall's 
arms-embargo  against  the  Chinese  Natl< 
lets.  These  are  the  men  who  have  blc 
every  attempt  to  remove  Soviet  agents 
key    policy    positions    In    the    Goremi 

These  are  the  men  who  always  otjpoee  (^ 

munlst  aggression  in  speeches  itnd  altrays 
Bid  it  with  such  of  the  political  prwer  o<  the 
United  SUtes  as  they  can  di8cre«tly  ns^  for 
that  purpose.  Theee  are  the  men  who  ivith 
another  4  years  of  power  safely  In  their  vasp 
can  accomplish  the  final  destruction  or  the 
United  States  before  an  irresistible  Soviet 
World  Empire. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  ^  a 
whole  never  had  such  pvu^aose  to  without 
bearing.  Within  the  pro-Soviet  faction  ^ere 
were  enough  men,  powerfully  enough  placed 
In  the  Government  and  the  DemocfaUo 
Party,  to  manage  American  policy  in  suth  a 
way  that  the  Soviet  Empire  grevi  to  be<  the 
mighty  power  they  desired  It  .o  brc^me. 
They  may  have  thought  they  w?re  serving 
world  peace,  or  Idealism,  or  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  or  that  they  were  mert  ly  proijiot- 
Ing  their  own  political  or  milifcu^  ca^eere 
by  working  harmoniotisly  with  an  obTloknly 
powerful  element  In  the  Roosevelt  admlinla- 
tratlon  Whatever  their  motive,  they  cre- 
ated the  Soviet  Xmplre  and  then  disartned 
the  United  States. 

These  are  the  facts,  and  any  dUBcultt  in 
understanding  the  motive  of  suet  men  ioea 
not  change  them.  It  is  not  the  nrotives  pf  a 
prominent  man  of  today  but  ths  comitiit- 
ments  of  an  obscure,  ambitious  careerist  of 
ao  years  ago  that  are  decisive.  These  tien 
still  control  the  dominant  faction  of  the 
Domocratlc  Party  in  all  quesUons  ix)nccrdlng 
Russia,  and  since  the  President  ippear«  to 
be  their  intellectual  and  mora:  prlsober. 
there  la  no  possibility  of  loyal  Detwcratslre^ 
;   gaining  control  of  their  party. 

True,  the  country  does  not  know  tnls: 
therefore,^reign  policy  seems  a  troublesjme 
I  lasue  to  man*  short-sighted  Republicans  irho 
I  themselves  lave  rarely  thought  tl rough  »tbe 
process  by  frhlch  the  United  States  became 
a  groveling  suppliant  to  Chhiese  and  KOT^an 
agents  of  the  Soviet  empire.  Tru<',  the  jieo- 
ple  as  a  whole  know  only  that  Russia  has 
become  an  immense  power  and  th»t  we  bfcve 
become  weak:  that  ever  since  1943  the  Soviet 
empire,  has  grown  constantly  stronger  4nd 
more  threatening.  But  they  also  know  that 
everything  that  brings  politics  into  tlieir 
dally  lives— high  prices,  the  draf:.  Govern- 
ment controls,  the  Korean  casualties,  high 
Uxes— in  one  way  or  another  always  coijiee 
back  to  the  power  and  menace  of  this  tn- 
mense  empire  and  the  wordy  but  altogether 
Ineffective  counteractions  of  the  adminis- 
tration. All  they  know,  in  essence.  Is  that 
something  is  terribly,  dangerously  wrong.! 

The  problem  has  not  yet  the  status  o^  a 
political  issue  because  everyone  rjho  ralkee 
it  U  treated  as  a  sorehead,  a  publ  city  se£- 
er.    It  is  not  a  party  issue,  and  uatll  It  lie- 
comes  one  the  evidence  will  be  rarely  printed 
and  more  rarely  considered.    But  cnce  tt  be- 
comes a  party  issue,  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence  placed   against   the   public   certalaiy 
that  It  u  not  right  for  ua  to  be  shamefully 
weak  and   the  Ruaateaa  dangerouUy  s 
will  make  it  the  most  powerful  political  _„ 
m  many  generations  of  Amejjcaii  poUtli 
Jior  can  there  be  any  serious  doubt  about 
^'^y  the  American  public  would  vo  .e  on 
;lasue. 

^f!2!^^tJ^"!  ^^^  °'  P*^  '^^  ntage  the 
nuestion.  therefore,  arises  why.  the  Repub- 
»tcan  Party  does  not  set  to  work  to  bujd 
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this  isstie— the  betrayal  at  American  IntcresU 
to  the  Soviet  empire — Into  the  central  theme 
of  Its  19S2  campaign.  Surely,  say  the  naive 
apologists  for  the  admlnlstralton.  If  the 
facts  were  ao  damning,  the  Republican  Party 
would  not  leave  this  held  to  the  scattered 
efforta  of  a  few  Senators  and  ftapraaentatlTae. 
Tlieae  apologists  overlook  the  basic  fact  that 
in  the  realities  of  American  politics  there  la 
no  Republican  Party,  and  imtll  there  to  a 
luiminee  for  Prealdent  whom  self-styled  Re- 
publicans must  either  repudiate  or  support. 
there  will  be  none.'  Until  then,  nothing  t^n 
be  a  party  lasue. 

nPTTBLICAJCB   AOAIKST  THXaCSSXVXS 

There  are  also  two  major  factions  within 
the  Republican  Party,  the  eastern  inter- 
naUonaUsts  and  the  one-time  toolstlantola 
of  the  Middle  West.  That  fact  •»p»««*'»  tbe 
reluctance  of  most  prominent  Bepiul>Ucan 
politldana  to  force  the  tssne  of  forrtgn  poltey 
into  the  election  of  '52. 

The  dilBculty  that  faoea  the  one-time  too- 
latlonlsts  in  raising  thto  tosoe  to  not  so  grave 
as  that  which  inhibits  the  eastern  Republi- 
cans, but  it  to  stUl  a  diaeulty.  A  serious 
examinaUon  of  the  administration^  pro- 
Soviet  policies  brings  in  question  the  entire 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  the  recent  war 
and  even  to  aome  extent  in  the  earlier  war. 
It  raises  the  question  of  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy,  and  thto  the  one- 
time isotedji^ts  desire  to  avoid.  In  their 
the^^ffijiect  to  the  oonsequenoee  of 
but  Instead  of  objecting  to  the 
political  goato  toward  which  the  two  wars 
were  directed — a  distresalng.  cold-blooded 
toeue  to  raise  In  the  emotional  atmosphere  of 
a  democracy — they  keep  sU«nt  about  their 
real  grievance  and  object  to  war  as  such. 
.^Oislni  wars,  they  see,  have  involved  the 
UtaMed  States  in  manifest  dtoasters,  and  tt 
to  hard  for  them  to  credit  the  reality  of  a 
kind  of  war  quite  outside  their  experience. 
The  United  States  was  never  before  in  dan- 
ger, and  they  find  It  dUBcult  to  sense  that  It 
now  to. 

So  thto  naturally  nationalistic  wing  at  the 
RepubUcan  Party  are  left  in  the  quagmire 
of  eeBOlpaeiflsm  because  of  their  fi 
conclusion  that  no  war  can  be  really 
sary  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  they  back  Into  approximately 
the  same  position  that  the  eastern  Inter- 
mtlonaltota  occupy  frootally  and  by  choice: 
that  no  war  of  natloaal  Interest  should  be 
foofht  becstose  the  purpoee  of  world  politics 
to  aot  naliBMal  welfare  and  siwtval  but  col- 
lective security  and  tetaraftttonal  peace. 

But  it  Is  primarily  the  eastern  Intema- 
ttanaUafes  among  the  Republicans  who  are 
unaUe  to  make  Democratic  betrayal  to  Rus- 
sia the  central  issue  of  the  1953  campelfn. 
These  are  the  Republicans  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  lar^e  aastsru  oMaa.  They  are  by  no 
means  all  the  esstam  BepabUcans.  but  tbey 
are  the  SMst  vocal  and  oommand  the  moat 
tBfoaey  and  the  best  press.  They  are  not  only 
fearftil  of  a  strong  nationalistic  policy:  they 
vrould  deplore  it  as  nKwaUy  "wrong.  They 
have  been  well  trained  tiy  the  past  literary 
generation  to  be  more  than  a  little 
of  their  own  ooontry  and  acutely 
of  whether  Vmj  were  folly  abreast  of  tte 
mt  intellectual  style.  Since  for  many 
the  intellectual  fashion  has  besn  not 
only  internationalist  but  even  covertly  left- 
Istk  only  a  Babbitt  could  be  ao  hopelcaaly  out- 
dated as  to  concern  himself  wjth  B*«"*«»y 
crude  praeitoal  advent  ages  forthe  United 
Statsa.  That  the  sorrmd  of  a  state 
oai  thfS  SMilaElsnanoe  of  tts  advent 
be  too  tosMoral  a  fact  for  them  to 

Naturally  these  Republicans  demand  that 
the  party  nominate  a  aaan  with  mtema- 
tlonaUst  vlewa.  who  vUl  sacipt  the  cncre&t 

zcvn — App. 


cMch^e  of  the  eestcm  press  and  the  SUek- 
peper  magwrtw  about  coUecttrt  Mcortty 
and  tntematlaoal  cooperation.  TtuKj  cannot 
make  a  real  Issue  of  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  ■&- 
ptre.  They  cannot  admit  to  themselves  that 
thto  empire  to  an  immense  power  and  a 
d— dly  menace.  To  do  so  would  not  only 
mftke  nonsense  of  their  pet  international 
tbsotles  but  estabHah  the  sound  poiltlcal 
Judgment  of  men  they  have  been  tatight 
to  despise.  It  Stanley  cannot  be  made  re- 
spectable to  expose  the  Soviet  Empire  and 
its  American  apparatus  fca-  what  they  really 
are.  Tew  many  prominent  intellectual,  lit- 
erary, and  academic  flgtues  vrould  emerge 
tinged  With  political  IMocy  if  not  with  trea- 
son. Too  many  eastern  Republican  politi- 
cians would  look  Imbeclllc  for  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  through  such  a  gigantic  betrayaL 
If  the  truth  about  Hiss  was  hard  for  the  east- 
em  intelligentsia  to  take,  the  truth  about  the 
entire  Soviet  apparatus  would  be  staggering. 

BABBZrr  vr  to  datx 

Prom  these  basic  considerations  cornea  the 
formula  that  the  Republican  candidate  must 
appeal  to  the  "forward-looklnc  etsassnts." 
the  body  of  liberal  opinion  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  neither  party.  To  do  thto,  of 
course,  he  must  be  an  internationaltot  and 
poesess  that  vague  but  indl^iu  table  quality 
of  Intellectual  respectability.  He  mtist  have 
no  part  of  the  repute  of  a  Joz  Masror.  a 
McCJiBTHT.  or  even  a  Tatt.  At  the  Bsoment 
Elsenhower  beet  fUto  the  bill.  The  political 
fallacy  of  thto  opinion — which  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  accepted  with  known  results 
since  1940 — to  not  In  point  here,  bttt  the  real 
meaning  of  the  definition  of  the  desirable 
candidate. 

Whet  to  the  practical  mechanism  for  de- 
terminlag  what  BepobUcan  candtdstes  could 
fill  tbsss  apedfioatlons?  Who  presumes  to 
speak  for  the  "forward -locddng  slementa"? 
Ifanlfestly  the  "liberal"  commentatOTB  of 
press  and  radio.  Tbe&r  names  are  familiar: 
Elmer  Davis.  Lippmann.  the  Atoops.  Dorto 
Pleeeon.  Stokes.  Chllda.  MsUett.  Fcarsan. 
Beanor  Rooeevelt.  Beyond  these  there  are 
a  few  technically  anonymous  sooress  of  i^al- 
lar  views,  the  publicly  unidentified  editors  of 
the  WaahtBCton  Post,  the  Mew  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  St. 
Louto  Poet  DIspatdi. 

Thto  group  is  the  generator  of  what  to  ac- 
cepted^ as  "Uberar  and  "intematianallst'' 
opinion  Certainly  it  does  not  come  from 
such  "reactionaries''  and  "enemlee  of  the 
U.  N."  as  Pulton  liewis.  Pegkr.  SoftoMcy, 
Lawrenee.  BUOtmrn,  Pkmnk  Kent  the  editors 
of  the  Washington  Tlmec-Howkl.  the  New 
York  News.  Chicago  Tribune.  th<»  Hearst  and 
Scripps-Hoa-ard  papers.  Could  these  men 
establish  a  man  as  either  a  "lloeral"  or  an 
"tnternatiaiisllsr*7 

Tbass  two  Bats  coBtrihtite  the  bulk  of  the 
poUtloal  oommcnt  reaching  almost  all  those 
Americans  directly  readied  by  any  political 
ccmment  at  all.  The  first  InteipreUtlon  of 
political  events,  the  first  characier  estimates 
of  a  man.  reach  publle  attention  through 
these  men  and  wocnen.  Bou^klj  spnakliif 
thsre  are  ito  other  importnnt  scan  use  of  po- 
ttUeal  information  available  to  the  American 


above 

are  considered  enmpletely  leacHooary.  "lib- 
eral" political  opinion  to  confined  by  simple 
mathematical  elimination  to  the  first  group. 
Tbey  and  they  alooe  can  speak  for  "liberal- 
torn"  and  the  "forwsfA-kioklr.f  elemsBta.** 

The  question  rsaslBS  conomlnf  tatri- 
Isetnal  rsspectablUty.  Who  am  eoofer  or 
wtthhoid  ttde  labelT  Who  has  filetared  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  as  a  great  stttesman  and 
Senator  Taft  as  moddled  and  rtecttonar?? 
Who  has  unceeslncly 


shall  aiul  unceasingly  belittled  Forrestai  and 
Louto  JohnsoB?  The  point  to  net  whether 
these  views  of  Amerlci.n  public  men  are 
correct  or  erroneous,  but  that  they  are  held 
by  people  who  think  of  themseh-es  as  ilb- 
crato  and  Intematlon&ILstB— Including  a  large 
group  of  eastern  Republleaas.  The  further 
point  to  tbnt  these  are  preciaely  the  esrlf 
mates  of  poMle  men  which  the  first  group  ct 
oommentatoTi  has  promulgated  for  many 
years. 

These  being  the  sources  of  liberal  and  In- 
tematlontltet  publle  opinion.  the5e  being  as 
a  whole  the  group  that  proclaims  who  Is  r.od 
who  to  not  Intellecttially  resi>ectable  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  it  to  obvious  that.  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  wants  a  candidate  who  con- 
forms to  these  specifications,  be  must  be  a 
man  generally  acceptable  to  thto  group.  Tet 
theee  pcdltlcal  commentators  have  for  nearly 
20  years  been  almost  the  Intellectual  pro- 
prietors of  the  Democratic  admlnlexration. 
thereby  gaining  a  public  importance  that 
oppoeltlon  could  never  have  glveri  them  For 
them  to  i^yprove  any  Republican  candidate 
except  one  foredoomed  to  defeat  or  cert&in 
to  continue  the  same  admlntotratlon  under  a 
different  party  label  would  be  well  beyond 
the  elastic  limits  of  human  nature.  Even  If 
there  were  no  question  of  harmony  of  po- 
litical objective,  tl^ielr  mere  livelihood  and 
public  prestige  require  them  to  work  for  the 
oontlnuanoe  of  the  same  basic  administra- 
tion in  Washington. 

Thto  to  the  nettle  that  the  Republican 
Party  must  grasp  or  it  will  sg&in  fritter  away 
its  efforts  In  a  senselesa.  foredoomed  elec- 
tion. It  cannot  have  a  candidate  who  will 
be  considered  liberal  and  Intellectually  re- 
spectable unless,  like  Willkle.  he  to  already 
a  prisoner  of  the  Democratic  administration 
or,  like  Dewey,  doomed  by  the  boredom  and 
Indifference  of  the  reactionary  RepublicAn.s. 

Furthemuire,  if  the  Republicans  want  a 
candidate  who  vrlU  please  the  liberal  com- 
mentators, what  sort  of  camp>aigr>  can  l^e 
wage?  For  what  can  he  attack  the  admin- 
istration that  win  not  bring  down  their  abuse 
upon  him? 

Probably  he  could  talk  about  government 
corruption  in  minor  offlces — he  could  not 
mratlon  the  cost  of  t^e  Presidents  estab- 
llahmcnt:  It  to  not  liberal  to  get  personal 
in  polltiCB  except  against  the  euemies  of  the 
Sovtet  &npire.  Probably  It  wc^uid  be  per- 
missible to  deplore  high  taxes  and  govern- 
ment erpendlttires.  He  could  arpue  for  re- 
stricted free  enterprise  and  deplore  the 
march  toward  statism.  Bu:  can  such  a  cam- 
paign win  an  eiectKin?  Obvious]  y  no  one  is 
going  to  get  very  angry  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  No  one  to  going  to  feel  that 
It  to  reaBy  vital  to  cast  hto  rote  for  the 
BepubltCHaa.  Those  who  do  not  object  to 
the  prsSBBik  administration  are  not  ignorant 
of  these  things.  Remlndtntr  them  of  what 
tbey  already  knou  a.id  discount  will  gain 
no  votes. 

Hor  would  thto  sort  of  campaign  be  of  any 
tiee  with  those  ot.'<poaed  to  tlie  administra- 
tion. Thc7.  too,  are  a  little  cynical  about 
puliUcal  virtue.  Tt  to  not  for  sins  but  for 
vast  crlmee  that  ttiey  detest  this  adminis- 
tration, even  thongh  they  ssnse  them  rather 
than  know  them  in  pieclse  detail.  To  go  to 
peo^  wtko  are  mortaDy  wmtled  for  the  life 
of  their  country,  who  are  sk*  with  dread  at 
the  prospect  of  the  vague  disasters  that  thto 
edmtnlstratlop  seems  to  bring  ever  rearer: 
to  go  to  tbsss  psopie  with  chatter  about 
RPC  samdals.  tfw  used  for  srund  money  and 
a  free  ecniMmy,  or  with  oppc«ition  to  creep- 
ing sodaUsB.  or  any  oUwr  superflrlal  wortty 
campaign  that  would  not  shock  the  liberal 
eocBmentators,  to  simply  to  confirm  them  In 
their  despair. 
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TKS   WAT   TO    OCTXAT 


I^OT  the  RepubUeaa  Party  to  refuse  to 
pitch  It*  whole  camp^lga  oa  the  Russian 
poUcy  or  the  United  StaMa  to  to  insiir*  tu 
defeat  The  vast  k'"*^^  ot  Soviet  power 
la  implicit  In  every  problem  disturbing 
AnMrtcatis.  KrerymM  to  aware  that  the 
Rooacvalt  and  Ttuman  administrations  had 
J  ■nmthtnf  to  do  with  the  growth  ot  that 

power.  Some  thinJc  they  deliberately  aided 
its  growtJi.  knowingly  eontrary  to  the  In- 
t«reste  of  the  United  States.  Others  thlnJc 
they  honestly  miscalculated,  honestly  blun- 
dered but  feoeraUy  did  the  best  they  could. 
But  everyona  to  aware  that  Soviet  power 
has  becooM  Immanae.  Everyone  is  a«-are 
that  thto  power  today  to  a  danger.  For  the 
Republicans  to  ignore  this  danger,  to  fall 
to  make  it  the  central  thesis  of  their  cam- 
paign, to  to  ignore  the  only  issue  to  which 
people  will  pay  serious  and  consistent  at- 
tention because  it  is  the  only  issue  they 
knrivr  is  real.  It  to  the  only  issue  upon  which 
the  Republicans  can  get  enthusiastic  voters, 
umd  without  them  the  election  might  as  well 
be  conceded. 

A  campaign  on  tl"ie  pro-Soviet  recoj^  ct 
the  Democratic  administration  would  at 
once  be  labeled  -dirty  "  It  would  be  the 
McCarthytom  so  deplored,  and  so  dreaded, 
by  the  Deiaocratic  high  command  and  by 
every  liberal  oocnmentator.  This  might  seem 
on  its  face  to  recommend  it  to  the  Republi- 
cans— as  it  perhaps  doea  to  the  bulk  of  the 
party — but  it  aeems  to  terrify  the  pundits  of 
•■stem  Republicanism.  They  are  willing 
to  win  but  not  at  that  price.  Yet  that  price 
may  be  the  su.'^lval  of  their  country. 


Vuhares  Are  After  McCarthy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

Df  THE  SENATE   OF    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Ifr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Pittiton  (Pa.)  Simday 
Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicctD.  as  follows: 

VuLTuats  Aa<  Ama  McCaarHT 

The  vultures  are  after  United  States  Sen- 
ator Jos  IIcCabtht,  arch  roe  of  Communist 
traitors,  but  I  dont  think  they  will  get  him- 
Por  one  thing,  Senator  McCaktht  is  a  com- 
bat veteran  of  World  War  n  with  a  good 
record,  and  the  veterans  are  with  him  Judg- 
ing by  the  frequent  appearances  lie  to  asked 
to  make  before  vebTans'  conventions  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  hf  to  greeted 
at  those  affairs.  Also,  the  smear  attack 
turned  on  McCaktht  has  not  overcome  the 
fact  that  he  has  focused  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  on  the  scununjr  Com- 
munist rats  who  have  burrowed  in  the  State 
Department  and  other  sections  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  American  people  lilte  a 
flighter  and  Senator  McCa«tht  is  a  fighter 
who  lias  gotten  under  the  sJtins  of  the  peo- 
ple with  aoft  spot*  In  tlieir  hearts  for  the 
Stalin  gangster*  and  their  tools  in  thto 
country. 

A  good  many  of  the  McCAaTHT  haters  are 
the  kind  of  people  described  in  an  article 


In  the  September  19  j1  American  Legion 
Magasine  called  Our  New  Privileged  Class. 
Thto  privileged  class  are  the  group  who  have 
been  playing  Joe  Stalin's  game  in  thU  coun- 
try: either  as  outright  Communists  or  as 
Coriimunist-fronters  or  Conununist  support- 
ers. They  have  been  getting  away  with  set- 
ting up  a  howl  of  outraged  innocence  if  they 
are  criticized,  and  their  power  has  been  such 
that  they  have  often  been  able  to  destroy 
politically  and  financially,  and  sometimes 
even  physically  anyone  who  dared  to  cross 
them  in  their  Communist  devilment  Well, 
Senatcw  Joe  McCartht  has  outsmarted  them 
and  so  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  destroy 
McCaktht.  Eleanor  Russiavelt  you  can  be 
sure  is  with  the  opposition  to  McCaktht. 
Eleanor,  in  my  estimation  has  been  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  promoters  of  this  new 
privileged  class.  Senator  McCartht  spoke 
in  Wilkes-Barre  several  years  ago  and  he 
made  a  good  Impression  on  people  who  heard 
him. 


Fifteen  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
Vartan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o. 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me: 

Friends  of  freedom,  1.500  years  to  a  long 
time  to  remember. 

It  to  more  than  eight  times  the  age  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Very,  very  few  events  in  the  htotory  of 
this  world  are  honored  in  recollection  so 
faithfully  over  the  centuries  as  the  exploits 
of  Vartan. 

He  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man  to 
win  such  immortality. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  hto  life,  we  dis- 
cover in  him  the  rare  conYbination  of  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  strength.  He  had  the 
courage  of  a  thousand  men.  and  hto  Chris- 
tian faith  inspired  confidence  in  all  who 
followed  his  standard. 

Victory  did  not  spoil  him!  Defeat  never 
crushed  him.  His  Ijelief  in  God  grew  with 
the  years  of  hto  life,  helping  him  to  over- 
come every  pain  and  disappointment.  He 
fought  for  the  Holy  Cross  and  for  the  right 
of  hto  people  to  worship  as  Chrtotians. 

His  faith  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  His  descendants 
have  suffered  much  for  their  beliefs,  but 
they  have  never  wavered  in  their  devotion. 
Their  coimtry  has  been  occupied  many 
times  by  in  aders  but  never  conquered. 
The  tyrants  have  come  and  gone  but  the 
people  remain,  loyal  to  the  religion  and  to 
their  owj.  culture.  The  more  their  faith 
was  tested  the  stronger  it  became. 

Armenians  are  proud  of  thto  sturdy 
heritage. 

Prom  the  deep  reservoir  of  their  experi- 
ence they  draw  the  patience  and  the  wis- 
dom to  outlast  any  man-made  tyranny  that 
may  be  forced  upon  them.  They  know  that 
Stalin  is  mortal,  that  communtom  to  worldly, 
and  that  both  must  inevitably  waste  their* 
strength  and  decline  before  the  eternal 
truths  that  they  cannot  destroy. 


|Iany  Armenians  are  captives  wlttiln  the 
Sofiet  Union,  across  from  the  border  with 
Turkey.  We  know  little  of  what  to  1  happen- 
ing to  them,  but  of  one  thing  we  may  t>e 
suie.  With  all  their  power  to  close  criurches 
an^l  imprison  priests,  the  Commun:st8  can 
nefer  stop  people  from  silently  praying  for 
delverance.  And  because  they  only  believe 
in  khings.  the  Communtots  cannot  cc  pe  with 
th^  invtolble  force  that  to  greater  than  any 
poirer  on  earth.  If  the  Reds  drt  pped  a 
million  A-t>ombs,  they  could  not  etase  the 
diijine  promptings  of  the  human  hesrt,  even 
their  own.  For  I  suspect  that  there  are 
majny  who  call  themselves  Communiits  only 
for  convenience,  or  becaxise  they  must  string 
alo^g  with  a  brutal  regime  that  to  n  tem- 
potary  control.  Even  in  Russia,  tfcere  are 
teas  of  millions  ready  to  turn  on  tlieir  op- 
pressors once  they  get  the  chance. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Armenians  will  be 
anymg  the  first  to  rebel,  for  they  ar.;  proud 
of  their  Individual  manhood,  and  I  ave  no 
stojnach  for  any  system  cf  government  that 
wofild  use  them  os  machines. 

it  to  up  to  us  to  help  by  getting  tlie  mes- 
BSLffe  of  hope  to  all  the  peoples  behind  the 
Iro^  curtain.  We  must'  follow  thto  up  by 
offtring  to  share  some  of  our  knowledge 
an*  materials  with  them  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  improve  their  own  lot  in  life  once 
they  have  overthrown  those  who  keen  them 
in  pondage. 

"lUe  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
to4ay  to  placing  too  much  emphasis  oi  mili- 
tary alliances,  supported  by  econon:ic  aid. 
Thpse  are  necessary  to  protect  ourselves,  but 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  real  goal. 

^e  cannot  win  the  confidence  an  a  ;up- 
poft  of  the  unhappy  millions  who  sre  Im- 
pri^ned  In  the  Soviet  empire,  by  thret  tening 
to  (blast  them  out  of  existence.  It  s  use- 
less to  brag  about  our  homes  and  csrs  and 
refrigerators  and  TV  sets  to  people  vho  are 
enalaved,  starving,  and  restless.  We  must 
codvlnce  them  that  we  only  want  peace  and 
freedom  and  a  world  in  which  all  can  ex- 
change goods  and  services  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind. 

This  to  the  idea  that  we  must  sell,  s.ncere- 
ly.  >y  showing  them  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves  with  initial  help  from  us. 

Just  an  Idea? 

(Certainly. 

$ut  remember  that  every  great  achieve- 
ment in  this  world  began  as  an  idea  and  has 
be^n  animated  by  the  idea. 

Take  the  United  States  for  exam  pi ;. 

It  has  the  highest  living  standards  of  any 
nation  in  htotory,  maintained  by  s  great 
productive  system. 

That,  in  turn,  is  based  upon  freec  om  of 
opportunity,  where  all  the  energy  and  skill 
of  .our  people  to  given  the  chance  x)  put 
ability  Into  action. 

Can  you  Imagine  what  would  happen  to 
American  civilization  if  the  idea  callel  free- 
dofi  were  choked  off?  There  would  b<  a  let- 
dofrn  everywhere.  Because  people  who  live 
in  the  strait -Jacket  of  a  police  sta:e  are 
"  id  to  put  their  own  productive  ideas  to 
k  for  fear  that  they  will  be  puntol.ed  by 
ing  out  of  line. 

ere  we  are,  a  people  full  of  ideas  tljit  we 
out  and  change  and  finally  pui  Into 
operation,  suddenly  getting  paralysto  of  the 
Imigination  at  the  thought  of  applying  them 
to  International  problems. 

I  hope  that  thto  to  only  a  pause  in  the 
dyaamics  of  freedom. 

48  soon  as  Washington  gets  over  its  ;lobal 
stafe  fright  and  starts  to  beam  the  hope  of 
frefdom  and  its  blessings  to  all  the  oppreseed 
pe<n)le  of  the  world,  backed  up  by  solid  offere 
to  lelp  them  get  going,  we  shall  be  c  n  the 
rlg%t  track  at  last.  The  counteroff  "nsive 
t  communism  cannot  be  one  of  tanka 
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and  planes  and  Ixnnbe  and 

would   weaken   and   impoverlab   the  vbola 

world.  Including  ourselves. 

What  we  need  to  a  positive  type  of  crusade 
that  will  attract  people  everywhere  to  work 
for  freedom  by  showing  the  practical  bene- 
fits that  flow  from  fair  play. 

That,  fundamentally,  to  God's  idea. 

And  it's  time  we  began  to  practice  it. 

A  great  American  Preeident.  Franklin  D. 
Booeevelt.  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression 
when  many  people  were  dlscotu'aged.  assured 
us  that:  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  to 
fear  Iteell." 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  those  wends, 
which  we  of  today  should  keep  in  mind- 

Our  young  nation  has  weathered  j^iany 
storms.  Now.  in  the  prime  of  ito  manhood. 
It  to  loolted  to  by  many  older  and  tired  na- 
tions not  only  for  military  and  economic 
leadership  in  defense  of  those  values  we 
cherish  but  for  something  far  more  impor- 
tant. 

We  have  been  successful  beyond  all  others 
in  controlling  the  forces  of  nature  to  serve 
otir  needs.  But  this,  reflected  in  our  mate- 
rial progress,  has  merely  prepared  us  to  meet 
the  greatest  of  all  problems. 

Have  we  the  faith  in  ourselves,  the  will  and 
the  democratic  resourcefulness  to  t)ecome 
the  builders  of  peace? 

If  we  follow  thD  design  of  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect who  showed  us  the  way  over  1.900  years 
ago  we  cannot  fail. 

The  himible  people  all  over  the  world  are 
demanding  it.  Our  Government  can  be  the 
first  in  history  to  translate  thto  human  yearn- 
ing into  substantial  fact. 

That  to  why  we  remind  ouraelvea  thto  day 
of  the  words  spoken  by  your  countryman, 
Vartan,  who  counselled  us  that:  "Fear  to  a 
sign  of  doubt:  but  as  we  have  repudiated 
doubt,  long  since,  let  fear  also  disappear  from 
oxu-  hearts  and  minds." 

We  have  the  tooto  he  did  not  have. 

All  we  require  to  some  of  his  character,  the 
mental  and  moral  courage  to  continue  on. 
Inspired  by  a  great  and  creative  idea. 

I  am  siu-e  that  you.  blessed  with  love  of 
liberty,  will  help  your  fellow-Americans  to 
meet  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  world 
into  a  happier  future. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
of  Wisconsin,  To  Accompany  the  Time 
Ma^aziae  Documents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

Of  wiaooifsiiv 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  fol- 
lowing articles  at  this  time:  A  letter  to 
Mr.  Henry  Luce,  publisher  of  Time.  Life, 
and  Fortune  magazines,  and  documents 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  documents 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  conclusively  prove 
that  In  the  name  of  Time  magazine,  de- 
Ul)eTate.  degenerate  lying  marches  on. 

I  want  to  make  it  dear  tbat  I  do  net 
endorse  all  the  statemenfeB  made  in  the 
enclosed  material  The  Time  memoran- 
dum goes  far  t>eyond  anything  I  have 


ever  stated  about  Gustavo  Duran.  For 
example,  I  deleted  a  sizable  number  of 
lines  from  the  Time  memorindum  be- 
caose  I  knew  of  no  evidence  other  than 
hearsay  to  justify  the  claims  £.galnst  him 
therein  being  publicly  made. 

I  repeat,  the  extent  of  my  charges 
against  Duran  was  that,  first,  he  was 
regional  head  of  SIM  and  siKrond,  that 
SIM  was  the  Communist-controlled  se- 
cret police  of  Spain  and  a  counterpart  of 
the  Russian  GPU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  \he  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

UmTED  States  Sshate. 
Mr.  HKKniT  R.  Loca. 

Publisher,  Time.  Life,  and  Fortune, 
Time.  Life,  and  Fortune  Building, 
New  York.  S.  Y. 

DCAX  Ma.  Lues:  I  wrote,  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  feature  story  carried 
by  Time  on  Jos  McCaaTBT  constated  of  a  sia- 
able  numb'^r  of  delllierate  mlsetatements.  As 
you  know,  prior  to  the  writing  o:'  that  story, 
one  of  your  reporters  accompanied  me  on  a 
spealclng  tour  through  the  Midd.e  West  and 
West.  He  reported  back  to  you."  office  that 
the  evidence  which  I  gave  my  aijdiences  on 
Duran  was  a  convinotng  and  damning  link 
In  the  picture  of  Oomnunist  infiiuation. 
Hto  report  on  thto  point  Apparently  led  the 
staff  of  Time.  Life,  and  Fortune  to  the  ccm- 
clusion  that  thto  story  had  to  be  discredited 
if  the  American  people  were  to  be  luQled  into 
believing,  as  Life  recently  stated,  that  "Com- 
munist infiltration  of  Government  to  no 
longer  a  legitimate  worry."  Time  thereupon, 
set  about  the  task  of  discrediting:  the  Duran 
story  at  all  cost. 

I  caU  your  attention  to  the  Duran  case 
not  because  it  was  the  most  flagrimt  example 
of  lying  in  Time's  story,  but  rattier  becauee 
the  complete  and  deliberate  falsity  of  thto 
phase  cf  the  story  could  be  proven  by  infor- 
mation in  your  own  files,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  Time  uses  the  Duran  case 
as  exhibit  1  to  show  that  McCa&tht  to  a  liar. 

In  your  answer  to  my  letter,  you  state: 
"Time,  after  examining  the  available  evi- 
dence in  thto  case,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  not  sufflcient  documentation 
to  sui^xwt  the  charge  that  Duran  was  a  Com- 
munlat  agent." 

In  view  of  thto  statement.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  If  you  will  reread  yoxu  own  story 
on  Gustavo  Duran.  you  wlU  find  that  it  does 
not  state  that  I  call  Duran  a  "Common tot 
agent."  Your  story  states  that  1  made  two 
principal  allepitiaDS  concerning  Duran:  (1) 
That  Duran  waa  regional  head  of  the  SIU. 
and  (2)  that  the  SIM  was  Cknnmuntot- 
oon trolled.  Your  story  then  proceeds  to 
ridicule  ixith  assertions  and  states:  "Duran, 
never  a  Red.  was  definitely  and  clearly  anti- 
Communtot."  Let  \u,  therefore,  view  the 
written  record  of  the  Duran  caa<:  from  your 
own  files. 

On  Thursday,  March  IS,  1947,  Congraanaaa 
CKoMsxi,  of  Wisconsin,  had  the  following 
to  say  about  Gustavo  Duran  (CoracaasioMai. 
RxcoBO,  volume  93.  part  10,  pages  AIOIO- 
AlOll): 

"What  I  will  say  to  you  today  to  so  fan- 
tastic that  it  will  be  difficult  to  txUeve.  If  I 
told  you  that  a  man  txim  acrosti  the  aeas, 
migrated  to  the  United  Statea  tn  May  of 
1940.  and  in  February  of  1943  was  appointed 
AuxiUary  Foreign  Service  Officer  in  our  Stata 
Department  at  Habana.  Cuba,  waii  then  sta- 
tioned In  Buenos  Aires  and  finally  returned 
to  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  at  a  salarr  of  98.000 
per  annum,  as  assistant  to  AaalsiAnt  Secre- 
tary  of  State   Sprullle   Braden.    you   would 


lend  me  a  court<N3u»  ear  and  not  forget  the 
entire  affair.  Yet.  this  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. And  this  to  precisely  how  the  United 
States  was  knifed  out  of  South  America  to 
make  way  for  the  Moscow  stooges." 

•  •  «  •  • 

Tf  he  were  a  loyal  and  triisted  alien  thto 
might  have  been  fine.  But  this  particular 
aUen  to  one  of  the  world's  most  notorious 
Communtots.  skilled  and  trained  in  betrayal 
by  Moeoow  agents  during  the  Spanish  civil 
war. 

"Who  to  thto  notorious  Commimlst  uno 
roee  to  such  heights  in  our  State  l>epart- 
ment?  Who  to  this  notorious  ConLmiuitot 
who  directed  Latin  .American  relations?  Who 
to  thto  notorious  Communist  who  has  driven 
American  good  will  out  of  Latin  America  nnd 
substituted  in  its  place  Moscow  gocxi  will? 
He  to  none  other  than  Gustavo  Duran  ' 

Subsequent  to  O'Konskis  speech  on  Duran, 
your  staff  made  the  following  report  vshiv^n 
to  still  in  your  files: 

"APRn,  26.  1947. 
-To:  David  Hulburd. 
-Prom:  Jim  Shepley.  Washington— R.  T.  E. 

"Duran  and     •     •      •— 1— NA— INTL— lA 

"The  speech  of  Alvin  O'Kcnski.  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNcaxsaioNAL  Rrcoao.  volume 
93,  part  10.  page  AlOlO,  to  baspd  largely  on 
material  available  in  the  files  of  United  States 
investigatory  agendas.  The  facts— 1.  e., 
dates,  names,  places — ere  correct  insofar  as 
Latin  American  counter-intelligence  agents 
have  been  able  to  confirm  them.  Seme  of 
the  material  to  soiarce-rated  A-1,  some  of  it 
as  low  as  C-3. 

"For  better  understanding  of  the  O  Kon- 
SKi  arguments,  we  background  the  case  of 
Gustavo  Dtvan. 

"Duran'B  own  story  of  hto  past,  which 
Braden  accepts,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  to 
substantially  the  biography  O  Konski  got 
from  the  State  Department.  He  claims  that 
he  to  the  scion  of  an  old  nnd  re.spectab!e 
Spanish  family,  lived  must  of  hto  early  life 
in  Madrid,  studied  music  in  Paris.  Joined 
the  Spantoh  republican  army  as  a  buck  pri- 
vate and  worked  hto  way  up  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  covering  himself  with  glory  in  the 
defense  of  Valencia.  He  commanded  a  di- 
vision In  1937,  an  army  corps  in  ir3S. 
escaped  the  fascists  on  March  30,  !939— with 
the  help  at  United  States  and  British  con- 
sular offlclato,  married  an  American  national 
in  England  on  December  4.  1939.  etc.  He  to 
according  to  Cuba's  Bel  Tan.  an  extremely 
personable  guy  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
music,  arts.  etc.  He  also  to  a  shrewd  man- 
ager of  people 

"The  other  Gustavo  Duran.  whom  O'Kon- 
EKi  deecrlbes,  to,  according  to  Duran.  two 
other  guys.  He  has  clung  tenaciously  to 
hto  story  of  mistaken  identity.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  story  of  the  'other  Gustavo 
Duran'  began  to  drctUate  Washington,  he 
quietly  got  out  of  the  State  Department. 
DOS  claims  it  was  a  year  ago  and  sonrehow 
the  record  aeems  to  have  been  falsified. 
Actxially,  IM  left  the  payroll  early  thto  year. 

"Beyond  the  story  in  CKonski's  speech, 
the  filee  piece  together  a  cha:n  of  move- 
ments oi  Gustavo  Duran  which  seems  to 
have  enoogh  similarity  to  Duran 's  own  ver- 
skm  to  mate  mistaken  Identity  unlikely. 

"The  record  picks  up  Ehjran  in  the  early 
1930'B  on  arrival  in  Madrid  frcm  the  Canar- 
ies with  a  friend  known  as  Nestor. 

(Nine  lines  deleted.) 

"Sometime  in  this  period  he  to  reputed 
to  have  come  to  the  attention  cf  the  GPU 
which  became  Interested  enouch  In  him 
to  test  him  on  a  few  practice  missions.  He 
turns  up  next  croaalng  the  Spantoh  frontier 
in  the  early  30*3  as  the  reputed  representa- 
tive of  Paramount  pictures.     Borae  sources 
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tndicau  that  by  now  he  vas  a  tested  and 
lire'  agent  of  the  OPU.  DOS  bio  says  he 
va«  employed  by  Paramount  In  Paris  in 
1933  and  1934.  worked  for  a  motion  picture 
company  in  Madrid  in  1934  and  1936. 

"The  file  shews  him  crossing  into  Spain, 
howerer.  in  1931  as  a  provacateur  of  the 
Spanish  Republican  Revolution,  working  on 
OPU  orders. 

"All  sources.  Including  D\xran.  agree  that 
he  signed  up  with  the  Republican  army 
after  the  Falangist  uprising.  The  file  re- 
ports his  first  act  In  behalf  of  the  cause 
was  to  commandeer  the  convent  of  Slervas 
de  Maria  in  the  old  Plaza  Ch&mberl.  and 
convert  it  to  a  Cheka  for  the  detention  of 
FUangiat  agitators.  He  is  reported  variously 
to  have  lived  at  Santa  Engracla,  104  or  106. 
and  at  Hermosilla.  Three.  lie  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  leading  light  In  the  pre- 
dvll  war  days  In  the  Juventudes  commu- 
xilstas  y  social  istas. 

"In  August.  1936  he  had  a  bout  with 
t3rphoid  but  eventually  got  back  to  his  Job 
of  running  the  political  prison.  He  became 
a  fast  friend  of  Serrano  Poncela.  chief  of 
the  Communist -dominated  Republican  po- 
litical police.  Prieto  reports  in  a  published 
document  from  which  O'Konski  quotes,  that 
he  appointed  Duran  chief  of  SIM  for  the 
Madrid  zone. 

■•There  is  little  doubt  that  Gustavo  waa 
an  able  soldier.  He  grew  close  to  the  Red 
&tgade  commanders  Lister  and  Modesto. 
who  are  suppxised  to  have  fought  World 
War  n  as  general  ofllcers  of  the  Red  Army. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  General  StalT  which 
executed  the  brilliant  withdrawals  from 
talvera   de   la   Relna.  Maqueda   and   Toledo. 

•Tlie  last  days  of  Col.  Gustavo  miran, 
•ecordlng  to  the  file,  were  spent  In  the 
Red  Brigade  Headquarters  at  Taroncon. 
Prom  here,  following  his  escape,  some  sources 
say  he  went  to  Paris,  then  to  Moscow.  The 
DOS   bio  says  he   went   to  London. 

(Seventeen  lines  deleted.) 

••Both  Duran  and  •  •  •  are  consid- 
ered flatly  to  be  MVD  secret  agents.  Re- 
member that  counter-intelligence  operations 
do  not  Involve  proof  of  assumptions.  They 
are  made  on  a  working  basis  for  the  pur- 
poMS  of  neutralizing  foreign  espionage  and 
<m  occasion  for  disseminating  false  informa- 
tion. Please  in  no  way  associate  any  of 
the  information  in  this  research  with  any 
Pedrra!  agency." 

In  preparing  this  report,  your  staff  had 
full  access  to  the  attached  documents,  num- 
bered 1  through  5.  from  intelligence  files. 

In  addition  to  the  above  material.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  EKiran  (p. 
1868.  Tydlngs  hearings)  himself  admits  his 
membership  in  SIM.  Prieto.  Spanish  Min- 
ister of  E>efense.  also  confirms  this  fact  (p. 
1&47.  Tydings  hearings).  Prieto.  as  well  as 
every  other  authority  quoted  either  In  your 
files  or  the  Army  Intelligence  files,  confirms 
the  fact  that  SIM  was  Communist-con- 
trolled. 

With  your  flies,  Army  Intelligence,  and 
Duran  confirming  the  fact  that  be  was  a 
member  of  SIM.  all  of  which  was  known 
to  Time,  it  Is  difficult  to  find  any  honest  rea- 
son why  you  should  ridicule  my  statement  to 
that  effect  and  use  it  as  the  prime  example 
of  McCarthys  lying. 

On  page  24  of  your  article,  yoti  state, 
•TThere  are  never  any  circumstances  which 
lustify  the  reckless  imputation  of  treason  or 
other  moral  guilt  to  individuals  in  or  out  of 
oAce,"  and  also  "Experience  proves,  however, 
that  what  the  anti-Communist  fight  needs 
is  truth,  carefully  arrived  at  and  presented 
with  all  the  scrupulotis  regard  for  decency 
and  the  rights  of  man  of  which  the  demo- 
cratic world  Is  capable."  I  had  hoped,  Mr. 
Luce,  that  you  would  be  willing  to  apply  the 
same  rules  to  the  fight  against  McCartht. 

In  case  there  ts  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
as  to  what  honest  reeders.  who  know  the 
think  about  Time's  article.  I  quote  the 


following  telegram  sent  to  you  by  William 
Loeb.  publisher.  Union  Leader  Corp..  Man- 
chester. N.  H.: 

-OcTOwai  18.  1951. 

•TJaving  resi}ect  for  Time  and  yotirself 
heightens  the  shock  at  your  McCaktmt  piece 
which  for  filthy  innuendo  outdoes  anything 
McCartht's  worst  enemies  have  ever  accused 
him  of  doling.  McCarthy  Just  here  as  this 
papers  guest  Tuesday  night  which  makes 
contrast  between  Time  article  and  facts  all 
the  more  vivid.  You  are  aware  that  Com- 
munists' No.  1  target  in  United  States  is  to 
destroy  McCarthy.  Perhaps  a  more  clever 
Job  than  you  realize  has  been  done  to  p>oison 
your  mind  against  a  man  who  if  not  the  per- 
fect champion  fights  effectively  for  a  cause 
that  we  should  all  be  Interested  in.  This 
newspap>er  has  strong  editorial  opinions  but 
confines  them  to  the  editorial  page  and 
doesn't  prostitute  its  news  columns  as  you 
have  done." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joi  McCastrt. 

P.  3.— If  you  care  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  with  you  In  Washington  and  point 
out  the  many  other  deliberate  and  vicious 
misstatements  made  in  this  story. 

DocmrENT  No.  1 
iNDALKCio  PRnrro  ON  Gustavo  DtrsAN 

Indaleclo  Prieto.  Minister  for  the  National 
Defense  In  May  1937.  encountered  in  his  way 
a  considerable  amount  of  difBcultles,  mapy  of 
which  came  from  the  tenacious  infiltration 
of  Russian  Communists  and  their  Spanish 
stooges  into  the  administrative  organism  of 
the  army. 

Mr.  Prieto  gave  way  at  last  and  resigned 
his  post  in  the  Government.  The  9th  of 
August  1938,  Mr.  Prieto  appeared  before  the 
national  committee  of  the  Spanish  Socialist 
Party,  and  made  on  this  matter  a  very  im- 
pcM^tant  report,  which  later  was  printed  in 
Paris  (Imprimerie  Nouvelle- Association 
OUvrlere,  53  Qual  de  la  Seine.  1939). 

From  this  report  we  take  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"It  is  true  that  I  had  some  Incidents  with 
the  Russians — and  this  part  of  my  report 
might  be  kept  secret  for  the  time  it  would  be 
convenient.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  real 
origin  of  the  campaign  against  me,  arises  out 
of  the  SIM. 

"Certain  Russian  technicians  proposed  to 
me,  in  Valencia,  the  formation  of  a  service 
of  military  investigation.  I  confess  to  have 
made  some  opposition  to  the  project.  'Why 
did  I?'  Even  though  I  believed  the  service 
■w&s  necessary,  I  feared  that,  as  it  happened 
recently  In  the  Dlreccion  de  Segurldad. 
some  elements — uncontrolled  by  the  Govern- 
ment— might  take  in  hand  such  a  delicate 
lever  and  take  undue  advantage  of  it  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Republic,  as  it  happened 
scandalously  m  some  cases  that  I  need  not 
mention.  I  was  very  much  worried  with  the 
appointment  of  a  chief  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. When  the  question  of  designating  lo- 
cal chiefs  of  the  SIM  arose,  the  sponsors  of 
the  project  proposed  to  me  a  certain  Duran 
for  the  region  of  Madrid.  I  knew  that  he  was 
a  Communist  but,  nevertheless,  I  appointed 
him.  In  the  decree  creating  the  SIM,  which 
I  worded  myself  in  order  to  avoid  the  slavish 
way  suggested  in  the  project  submitted  to 
me,  there  Is  an  article  by  means  of  which 
every  appointment  of  agents  of  the  SIM 
should  be  made  exclusively  by  the  Minister 
for  National  Defense.  This  was  a  foreseen 
guarantv  I  wanted  to  establish.  Every 
agent  of  the  SIM  should  be  In  possession  of 
a  'carnet'  with  the  signature,  in  duplicate, 
of  the  Minister  himself.  As  soon  as  Diiran 
was  apjxtlnted  chief  of  the  Demarcacion  del 
EJerclto  del  Centro  he  appointed,  all  by  him- 
self and  without  any  right  to  do  so.  scores 
of  other  agents  under  his  orders — several 
huridred  of  these  were  Communists,  only 
four  or  five  Socialists,  excluding  the  Social- 
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I4ts  provisionally  appointed  by  the  Minlstiir 
of  the  Interior  for  a  similar  function.  % 
ff)und  that  was  intolerable:  and  since  w|s 
licked  commanding  officers  in  the  lirmy — I 
nptlced  this  lack  and  some  deflclenciej  in  th^ 
otoerations  near  Belchite — I  ordered  ihat  all 
afmy  officers  who  did  not  act  in  exciuslvelpr 
xtilltary  charges,  should  go  back  to  their 
f^mer  positions."  T 

i  This  was  why  Major  Duran  had  to  (;o  back 
tA  his  former  military  position.    Soon  afte^ 
tfard  a  Russian  technician,  expert  on  this  soi 
at  service,  called  on  me  and  said: 

"Question.  I  come  to  speak  about  the  di; 
n^lssal  of  Duran;   what  happened? 

"Answer.  Nothing  special;  I  am  in  need  ctf 
ct>mmandlng  officers  in  the  army  and  ordered 
httm  to  go  back  to  his  former  position. 

"Question.  No;  you  dismissed  him  becausis 
he  has  appointed  some  Communists  as  agent^s 
i»  Madrid.  * 

"Answer.  That  is  also  a  very  good  reasod. 
since  Duran  has  no  power  whatever  to  makii 
stich  appointments.  T 

"Question.  Why  couldn't  he  appolo  k 
agents? 

"Answer.  Because,  by  virtue  of  the  decrei 
creating  the  S.  I.  M.  this  faculty  is  reserve  I 
exclusively  for  the  minister." 

I  read  the  decree,  and  in  presence  of  th » 
evident  obviousness  of  my  assertions,  m  f 
vtsltor  added:  ' 

'  "Question.  Duran  could  be  entitled  to  mak(» 
provisional  appointments.  1 

"Answer.  Neither  provisional  nor  permah 
nent.  Besides,  here  in  Spain  the  provision^ 
becomes  permanent.  T 

"Question.  In  any  case.  I  come  here  to 
aek  you  to  reinstate  Major  Diiran  as  Chl^ 
oC  the  S.  I.  M.  in  Madrid. 
^  "Answer.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can't. 
'  "Question.  If  you  don't  agree  to  the  reln|- 
statement  of  Duran  we  break  all  relatio^ 
With  you. 

"Answer.  I  regret  It,  Major  Dtiran  will  stay 
as  head  of  a  division  and  will  not  be  back  iti 
the  S.  I.  M.  Yoiu-  attitude  is  unjustified  and 
l  cannot  bend  to  it. 

"I  do  not  consent,  and  my  relations  wlt^ 
t^e  Russian  technicians  were,  on  his  ini- 
tiative, totally  severed.  After  this  scene  in 
Valencia.  I  never  saw  him  again."  T 

Translated  from  the  book  titled.  "Hofr 
and  Why  I  Left  the  Ministry  of  National  De- 
fense— Intrigues  of  the  Russians  In  Spain."-^- 
atenographlc  text  of  the  Report  given  ofa 
4ugust  9.  1938,  before  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Spanish  Socialist  Party,  bs 
Jidalecio  Prieto,  Minister  of  the  Red  OoveriJ- 
ent  in  Spain.  PubUshed  in  Paris,  Impri- 
merie Nouvelle  (Association  Ouvrlere)  63, 
qual  de  la  Seine,  1939. 
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DOCUMEKT    No.    a 

[Translation] 
■Jhi  Teeason  of  Stalin — How  thi  Was 

I  Spain   Came   to  an   End 

B|y    J.    Garcia    Pradas.    ex-director    of    the 

•  "CNT,"  of  Madrid:    introduction   by  Ml 

'  cellno  Garcia:    edited  by  Cultura  Prol 

'  tarla.  New  York  (1939) 

.Page  108)  ...  "The  Communist  rebelll. 
cbliged  tis  to  change  the  commands.  Lie 
tenant  Colonel  Ardid  •  •  •  though  thdy 
called  him  very  'bolchshevlk'  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  did  not  fight  against  u$, 
resulted  dangerous  in  the  command  of  the 
fortifications,  and  he  was  dismissed.  •  •  i« 
Prom  the  very  different  places  all  dubious 
people  were  fired.  As  to  the  Communist  mill- 
tiry  commands,  it  resulted  Impossible  l» 
siibstltute  all  of  them  because  the  Conl- 
niunlst  Party  of  Spain  held  the  greater  pait 
ot  the  army  In  Its  hands.  •  •  •  Toril 
afcd  Carton,  for  Instance,  remained  In  the 
command  of  their  divisions  of  Extremadur*. 
Clutat,  Duran.  Ygleslas  and  others  continue^ 
t^  sUy  on  their  posts  of  the  Levante."         t 

i  (Note. — Pradas  and  Garcia  are  two  prouj- 
iient   Spanish   AnarchisU.     They  were  ^s 
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chief  editor  of  trade  union  newspaper  CNT 
In  Madrid  and  the  secretary  of  the  Anar- 
chisU Trade  Unions.  Both  participated  in 
the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  so-called  Re- 
publican army.  When  Colonel  Slgismundo 
Casado  made  his  putsch  agaln»t  Negrin  m 
M*rch  1939.  the  AnarchUts  supported  him 
The  reason  was  their  hate  against  the  Com- 
munists who  killed  thousands  of  Anarchists 
at  a  presumed  revolution  in  Barcelona 
(1987).  The  Commxmlst  "Tcheka"  also  kid- 
napped Andres  Nln,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  Anarchists  in  Barcelona,  brought  him 
to  Mftdrtd  where  he  was  tortured  and  finally 
disappeared.  The  AnarchUts  have  alter  the 
civil  war  always  attacked  and  criticixed  In  a 
furious  way  the  Communists  whom  thev  al- 
ways call  Stalinists.  Neither  Casado  in  his 
book,  The  Last  Days  of  the  SpanUh  Re- 
public, nor  Garcia  Pradas  in  his  Treason 
of  Stalin,  where  they  give  a  very  detailed 
description  of  all  the  facts  of  their  putsch 
against  Negrln  and  where  they  mention 
everybody  who  was  with  them,  never  men- 
tion Duran  as  one  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary the  remark  of  Garcia  Pradas  above 
shows  clearly  that  Duran  was  considered  by 
him  as  a  prominent  Communist  leader.  He 
wu  not  rttenHsBOd  though  his  attitude  wss 
very  doubtful,  beesose  Casado  bad  not  got 
enough  reliable  military  people  to  replace 
Duran  and  the  other  Communist  gang.) 

DocmocNT  No.  8 
fTranslatlon ) 

"ittK  OF  Loyal  Spain"  (Hokbus  de  l* 
EspaAa  Leal) 

Agulrre.  Duran,  Companys.  Campcslno, 
Bergamln,  del  Vayo,  ICaja.  Robeson.  Hernan- 
dez. Modesto,  Candon.  Pasionaria,  Lister. 
Domingo. 

By    Juan    Marinello    and    Nicolas    Guillen, 
La  Habana:  Edlcion  "Pacetas."  1943  (p  49) 

CHAT   WTTH   THE  COMlCAlfDES   DtHlAN 

One  night  in  Madrid  I  saw  enter  \n  "La 
Alianza  de  Intelectuales  Antifasclstas"  a 
young  man.  blonde,  of  medium  height,  and 
distinguished  manners.  He  wcM-e  the  uniform 
of  a  commander  of  the  people's  army.  The 
noble  expression  of  his  lively  face  was 
matched  by  his  well-formed  head.  His 
presence  was  greeted  by  a  Joyful  acclama- 
tion. He  talked  some  momenta  to  writers, 
painters,  and  people  from  the  theater,  then 
he  sat  down  at  the  piano.  In  a  very  clean 
and  gracious  execution  he  started  to  play 
melodies  of  the  old  Germany.  Without  any 
pa  vise  he  was  playing  songs  from  foreign 
countries:  French.  Russian,  and  English. 
Between  them  he  played  some  Spanish  folk- 
lores. He  spent  so  large  hours.  It  was  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  visitor  with- 
out getting  tired  went  on  with  his  particular 
repertoire.  He  had  fled  from  his  environ- 
ment into  a  lyrical  freniy  which  was  growing 
with  every  moment. 

When  they  told  me  the  name  of  this 
musical  military  man  I  understood  well  his 
insatiable  thirst.  The  name  of  Gustavo 
Duran  told  me  many  things.  He  gave  me 
the  definition  of  a  very  singular  ease.  I  know 
of  his  brave  execution  at  the  head-ofBce  divi- 
sion Just  as  well  as  of  his  talent  and  of  his 
artistic  culture.  Between  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  Republican  Army — Campeslno.  Lister. 
Modesto.  Paco  Galan  •  •  •  between  the 
moat  beloved  leaders  of  the  work  of  the 
Hp»wt«b  Uberatlon.  Duran  Is  counted  as  one 
of  the  foremost.  But  he  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  others  by  his  origin,  his  educa- 
tion, his  mentality.  He  Is  not  as  the  others  a 
man  of  the  masses,  of  a  humanity  radically 
popular.  He  was  bom  in  a  very  refined 
atmosphere  of  culture,  owner  of  a  clear  and 
perspicacious  mentality.  Therefore,  he  had 
since  boyhood  an  Inclination  to  the  aru.  His 
excellent   preparation   gave   him   wide   per- 
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spectlves.  His  numerous  travels  procured 
him  a  rare  universal  sense  and  understand- 
ing. Very  Spanish  with  a  little  bit  of  all  the 
different  Iberian  bloods— Catalan,  Castellano, 
Canarlan  Islands — he  exalted  his  particular 
qualities  in  the  large  years  he  spent  in  Paris, 
As  a  musician,  a  composer,  and  executive 
artist  of  pictures  (movies)  he  never  turned 
away  from  literature,  nor  did  he  lose  his 
interest  in  politics  His  capacities  Just  as 
well  as  his  native  virtue  to  command  took 
him  to  a  delicate,  difficult  and  magnificantly 
refined  work  The  rebellion  of  Franco  sur- 
prieed  him  when  he  was  directing  the  "dob- 
lage."  that  ts  arranging  in  Spanish  the  voices 
of  the  actors  in  one  of  the  moet  Important 
American  movies  companies  Prom  the 
studio  he  went  without  delay  to  the  ban-acks. 
In  little  less  than  1  year  this  artist  who  did 
net  know  the  difference  between  a  brigade 
and  a  company,  became  the  commander  of  a 
division  This  man  of  lectures  and  medita- 
tion is  occupying  now  a  charge  of  the  most 
grave  responsibility  in  the  Spanish  hour: 
chief  of  the  S.  I  M.  (Servlclo  Investlgaclon 
Milltar )  of  the  service  of  Investigation  of  the 
people's  army  He  is  without  any  dcubt  one 
of  the  most  relevating  young  figures  of  the 
moment. 

Very  soon  we  became  good  comrades  with 
Gustavo  Duran.  His  visits  to  the  Allanm 
became  more  frequent;  before  he  sat  down 
at  the  piano  we  talked  about  Cuba  and  Spain. 
One  night  after  the  dinner  with  the  com- 
rades was  over,  who  were  always  there — 
Rafael  Alberti.  Maria  Teresa  Leon.  Nicolas 
Guillen.  Langston  Hughes,  Juan  Jabas,  Dan- 
iela  Dias.  Antonio  Aparlcio.  Ontanon.  Rosarlo 
del  Olmo.  Xavler  Farias — we  put  ths  chief 
of  the  division.  Duran.  in  a  real  Journaiistte 
"Seige."  As  a  good  strategist  he  defended 
himself  in  a  masterly  way.  At  last  he  ac- 
cepted the  battle.     Our  dialogue  was  this: 

Mae  Nsixo.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
your  case.  It  seems  very  significant.  A  pure 
artist  becomes  a  military  chief." 

DtnuN.  "I  believe  you  are  mistaken.  I  was 
never  an  artist  only.  Therefcwre.  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view  my  life  did  not  stiff er  an 
important  change.  When  you  understand 
the  intellectual  work  as  vital  as  a  service,  the 
artist  goes  into  action — the  courts,  the  bar- 
racks, the  clinic — without  great  spirltiud 
commotion.    He  Just  goes  on  serving.   •    •    ••• 

Maeikeixo.  "Yes.  But  It  seems  nattiral  to 
me  that  the  artist  serves  the  revolution  with 
the  pen  and  not  with  {he  pistol.  I  dont 
know  whether  there  are  many  artists  who 
are  commanders  of  divisions.     •     •     •" 

DiTKAJr.  "I  don't  think  that  that  is  very 
Important.  Everybody  must  serve  the  revo- 
lution as  he  best  can.  I  believe  that  Alberti 
or  Guillen  do  with  their  verses  a  work,  an 
action  Just  as  adequate  as  mine.  The  day 
when  •  •  •  the  revolution  of  Franco 
began.  I  dldnt  know  how  I  should  lend  my 
help  In  the  best  way.  They  told  me  in  the 
studio  that  the  reactionary  military  men  had 
made  a  rebellion.  I  took  my  leave  from  the 
actors  without  telling  them  where  I  would 
go.  I  presented  myself  to  my  party,  the 
Communist,  to  receive  orders.  They  gave  me 
a  strictly  mlliUry  aarignment  and  a  little 
rare  one:  Organize  a  group  of  motorcyclists 
without  motor  bikes.  I  don't  know  where 
the  machines  appeared,  but  the  group  was 
formed  and  was  very  useftU  Since  that  time 
I  have  been  going  on  working,  fighting,  and 
being  promoted.  From  a  private  to  a  chief 
of  a  division.  I  won't  deny  that  when  they 
entrusted  me  with  works  of  this  type  th^-^ 
knew  that  I  had  special  qualities  which  I 
used  before  when  I  made  a  ll\'tng.      •      •      ••• 

Marinkixo.  "But  If  you  used  so  efficiently 
yo^  capacities  since  the  very  first  moment 
you  need  without  any  doubt  a  clear  politi- 
cal definition  which  gave  you  such  an  en- 
thusiasm that  you  would  never  recede  be- 
fore any  type  of  action.     •     •     •" 


DmiAN    •'Sure,  my  evolution  and  my 

Tlctlon  -vere  a'^eady  formed.  As  every  In* 
dividual  with  a  botxrgeols  beekground  I  had 
to  suffer  a  large  process  of  experience  a^d 
superset  Ion  •  •  •  1  knew  the  bourgeotsie 
in  Spain.  This  were  the  pec^le  with  whom 
we  had  to  clash  some  day.  They  are  our 
natural  enemies.  The  poasceslng  class.  My 
repulsion  for  their  work  was  turned  <me  day 
inU)  a  decided  attack.  •  •  •  In  my  mon% 
studio  where  1  worked  1  day  a  strike  was 
declared  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  Join  the  strike.  And  by  my  oondl- 
tion  as  a  director  of  the  studio,  I  was  con- 
sidered as  the  responsible  erf  the  movement. 
We  won  the  strike  but  a  abort  time  aftenrard 
I  was  lismlssed.  *  •  •  I  wasnt  wor- 
ried about  this  notice  On  many  other  op- 
portunities I  had  received  tentative  offers  of 
the  most  Important  rival  enterprise  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  find  another  Job.  I 
offered  my  services.  But  everywhere  I  re- 
cei  ed  pretexts  and  evasive  answers.  •  •  • 
I  went  to  Paris.  The  sanu  things  happened 
there.  •  •  •  it  was  then  and  the.e  that 
I  felt  myself  as  a  worker,  and  that  1  united 
myself  in  a  Ftrong  way  with  the  proletarians 
of  my  country  Today  I  serve  them  with  the 
anns.    •     •    •" 

Note. — Gustavo  Duran  is  called  by  Mari- 
nello "uno  de  loe  presticiosos  3e(es  del  ej«r- 
cito  republicano"  (one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs  of  the  republican  army  k  Among 
the  names  mentioned  above  (p.  3)  are  only 
two  Qon-CommuniEts  lAguirre  and  Com- 
panys*. The  others  are  the  most  famous 
planish  Communists.  The .  Duran  is  anwng 
them  speaks  for  Itself.  Juan  Marinello  is 
a  notorious  Cuban  Communist.  He  spsnt. 
together  with  Nicolas  Guillen,  who  is  a 
mulatto  from  Cuba,  sofne  time  in  Madrid  In 
1937.  Whereas  Marinello  made  this  inter- 
view with  Duran,  Guillen  mentions  Duran 
at  another  opportunity  in  the  same  book. 
In  "una  fiesta  en  la  Alianza  "  (party  In  the 
Alianza  of  antl-Puscist  intellectuals)  there 
was  a  multitude  of  well-known  figures  in 
the  arts  and  letters.  •  •  •  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway, the  great  American  author,  author 
of  Death  in  the  Afternoon.  Langston  Hughes. 
the  great  poet  of  the  play  Mulatto;  Ivan 
Kolzow.  the  American  pxietress  Marta  Gell- 
boru.  Duran  •     •     •"  Madrid.  November  1937. 

Rafael  Alberti,  whom  Duran  mentions  in 
his  interview  with  Marinello,  Is  a  notorious 
Spanish  Communist  who  lives  now  in  exile 
in  Btienos  Aires.  Alberti  is  also  a  friend  of 
Marinello.  He  published  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
1942  a  book  with  all  his  poetries.  In  this 
book  he  dedicates  one  poem:  El  Monte  de 
El  Pardo"  to  Gustavo  Duran.  This  poem  goes 
together  with  other  poems  dedicated  to  the 
•"international  brigades,  "  to  the  Communist 
Spanish  generals.  Kleber.  Lister,  and  Modestc 
All  of  them  serve  now  under  other  names  In 
the  Russian  Army.  Duran  is  again  on  this 
strange  "list  of  honor"  of  prominent  C<nn- 
munlst  leaders.  Juan  Marinello  is  also 
linked  with  the  American  Communist  group. 
He  published  in  Havana  in  1941  t  book.  "L« 
Llbertad  de  Browder  Es  Tamblan  Nuestra 
Causa"  (The  Liberty  of  Browder  Is  Our  Cause 
Too).  He  cooperated  with  the  "Clti«ens 
Comnvlttee  To  Free  Earl  Brcyder."  1138 
Broadway.  New  York.  This  committee  was 
composed  among  others  of  the  Negro  singer. 
Paul  Robeson,  who  also  spent  some  time  In 
Barcelona  and  Madrid  with  the  Communist 
gang  there:  Congressman  Vlto  Marcantonio. 
the  Neero  agitator,  and  the  Chilean  Commu- 
nist, Salvador  Ocampc.  sacretarj  de  la  Con- 
federacion  de  Trabajo  de  Chile — the  Commu- 
nist-dominated trade  union  of  Chile. 

Rafael  Alberti,  same  as  ManneUo.  are  both 
furious  anti-Yankee.  AlberU  published  In 
1936  a  very  vile  and  vicious  book  against  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  called  "li  P-n'tfit 
7  48  Estrellas"  (13  Stnpes  and  48  Statss) — 
poems  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  And  theae 
verses  are  dedicated  to  Juan  MarineUo.  ot 
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Cuba.    Albertl     says     among     other     sweet 
things: 

*ltafn»  dt  1ft  mano  al  bianco. 
^aneo  da  la  mano  al  Negro. 
Que  Cuba  no  es  del  Cubano. 
Que  es  del  Norteamerlcano. 
Los  Yankees  vienen  volando 
Utracas  asu-ctrreraa 
Mano  a  mano 
Contra  el  norteamertcano."* 

I  Translation  I 

•Ttagro  give  the  hand  to  the  white  man. 
White  roan  give  the  hand  to  the  N^ro. 
Cuba  doesn't  belong  to  the  Cubans. 
It  belongs  to  the  North  Americans. 
The  Yankees  come  flying 
»     To  ail  their  sugar  bowls 
Hand  in  hand 
Against  the  North  Americans.** 

And  In  another  poen^  dedicated  to  Mexico 
he  says  bluntly.  "Contra  el  gringo  •  •  • 
prepare  tu  fusil"  (Against  the  gringo  prepare 
your  gua). 

lAngston  Hughes  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  comrade  of  Gustavo  Duran  In  Madrid  is 
an  American  Negro  Communist.  He  was  in 
Spain  during  the  civil  war  from  1936  to  1937 
as  a  correspondent  of  the  "Afro-American  of 
Baltimore  "  Hughes  vas  also  in  Moskau  in 
1933-34  where  he  worked  for  Bolshevist  pic- 
tures. He  is  a  member  of  the  "International 
Workers  League"  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  political  cases  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  for  li\£tance  "The  Scottsbor- 
ough  Negro  Boys  Case"  and  In  the  fight  for 
Browder.  Ernest  Hemirgway  who  appears 
together  with  Duran  in  the  "Alianza"  In  Ma- 
drid, also  know  well  the  famous  •Brigade  36" 
mentioned  in  the  death  timnel  case.  Hem- 
ingway we  quote — says  "a  famous  brigade 
nicknamed  the  moles  of  Usera.  who  took 
the  trench  of  death,  that  dominated  suburb 
ani  dug  and  mined  their  way  forward  un- 
til the  Franco  forces  had  to  give  up  posi- 
tion on  that  front  •  •  •  it  was  good  to 
we  the  moles  again.  1  had  not  been  with 
them  since  early  Decem':>er  1937  and  was 
envious  to  see  how  *heir  morale  was." 
(From  The  Spanish  War.  p.  70.) 

Nicolas  Guillen,  who  together  with  Marl- 
nello  wrote  the  book  "Hombres  de  la  Espana 
Lcoi"  is  a  mulatto  Communist  from  Cuba. 
He  too  is  furiously  anti-Yankee.  In  one  of 
his  poems.  "El  Esclavo  (slave)  he  says: 

-     **Yo  hl-Jo  de  tl  y  de  Africa     •     •      • 
Hoy  esciavo  de  rojos  yankees 
despreclatlvos  y  voraces." 
V  [Translation] 

I  a  son  of  you  and  Africa     •     •     • 
I  am  today  the  slave  of 
Red-faced  Yankees  who  are 
Disreputable  and  voracioua. 

Marlnello.  Albertl.  and  Guillen,  among 
many  others  play  a  dominant  part  in  the 
notorious  Communist  organization  of  "antl- 
Fasclsts  poets,  writers,  painters,  and  artists." 
with  Its  aeat  in  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  which 
also  played  a  very  doubtful  part  in  Argen- 
tina in  1945  when  Rodolfo  Ghioldl,  secretary 
of  the  Argentine  Communists  and  prominent 
member  of  the  above  mentioned  organiza- 
tion. cooperat«Kl  with  Mr.  Braden  against 
the  Argentine  Government  in  the  organlza- 
tlwi  of  demonstrations,  strikes,  and  Illegal 
actions  of  every  kind. 

DocmcxMT  No.  4 
Gttstavo  DuaAjf — Stokt  or  the  Death 
TtnrKD, 
(Treinta  y  do«  meses  de  guerra — 32  months 
of  war)    by  T    Blanco  Nomdedeu.  Director 
de  la  Patria,  Madrid,  1940 
"On  November  6.  1937.  left  this  house,  the 
street  of  Vlrlato  and  of  Dolores  Espana.  in 
Nunez   de   Balboa,   Numero   15,   Madrid,   the 
ilrst    expedition    organized    by   Don    Ismael. 
There  arrived  a  ctu-  of  the  Brigade  36  which 


they  mounted — my  two  sons,  Laureano.  24, 
and  Louis.  22.  also  the  pilot  aviator,  Don 
Emlllo  Camps.  In  this  car  which  belonged 
to  the  general  staff  was  a  captain  of  the 
medical  corps  who  had  to  give  the  signals 
to  the  control  posts  and  who  had  to  explain 
If  necessary  that  he  took  the  people  In  this 
car  to  render  service  in  the  fortifications. 
Captalr  Cabrera  (he  is  mentioned  together 
with  Duran  as  the  Instigator  of  the  death 
tunnel  crimes  In  the  book  "La  Causa  Gen- 
eral") and  his  "pal"  told  the  expeditionaries 
that  they  were  expected  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  at 
Usera.  At  this  time  the  guard  of  the  tun- 
nel would  be  changed  by  loyal  soldiers  and 
then  they  would  pass  through  the  mine  to  a 
house  which  was  situated  between  the  two 
lines.  In  no  man's  land.  From  there  they 
could  enter  Into  the  liberated  zone  (Franco) 
previous  to  the  convened  password. 

The  second  expedition  left  in  different  cars 
on  November  8. 

What  happened  then  to  these  expeditions? 
We  don't  know  it  in  detail.  We  heard 
through  the  National  Radio  or  through  Radio 
Verdad  the  convened  code  words.  Don  Padro 
and  his  people  are  well,  and  the  cat  and 
the  she  cat  well;  those  of  the  staircase  well. 
How  could  we  have  any  doubt? 

The  terrible  disappointment  canrie  later 
when  my  daughter  Maria  Teresa  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Embassy  of  Rumania.  Then 
they  learned  the  terrible  truth.  None  of  the 
expeditions  had  arrived  at  its  point  of  desti- 
nation. Wt»«n  my  daughter  spoke  to  Gen. 
Quepo  de  Llano  the  sinister  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  you  can  Imagine  the  days  of 
anguish  we  passed  through.  But  without 
any  doubt  those  wicked  jaeople  acted  on  their 
own  and  -ve  ov.-e  it  to  this  fact  that  not  all 
of  us  fell  Into  the  claws  of  the  S.  a.  M. 

(Note.— On  p.  102:  The  author  says  that 
"Celestino  Martin,  a  young  student  of  medi- 
cine and  a  refugee  in  the  Embassy  at  Para- 
quay,  left  Madrid  through  the  death  txmnel 
the  14th  of  October  1937  with  two  friends; 
o\  the  18th  of  October  the  priest  Serafln 
Sanchez  of  the  Provincial  Hospital  and  his 
three  nephews  disappeared.  Many  other 
persons,  among  them  six  engineers  and  a 
lawyer,  all  known  to  the  unhappy  owner  of 
the  pension  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  fell  into 
the  trap  the  29th  and  31st  of  October.  And 
finally  dona  Nicolasa,  the  owner  of  this  pen- 
sion with  her  niece  Nativldad,  also  disap- 
peared in  the  deat{;i  tunnel."  The  author 
sayi^:  "You  must  consider  that  those  bandits 
didnt  ask  money  and  that  they  frequently 
ralaed  difficulties,  pretending  the  imminent 
risk'  of  being  discovered  by  the  Reds.") 

DorxTMXNT  No.  5 
Gustavo  Dxjkan 
Came  to  Habana.  via  Spain,  via  England 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  He  met 
in  Habana  the  former  Spanish  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  Police  (Ministro  de  defensa 
Nacional)  Indalecio  Prieto.  In  1940  (?)  — 
1941  Prieto  recognized  Gustavo  Duran  as  a 
notorious  Spanish  Conununlst  who  in  193&- 
37  was  chief  of  the  S.  I.  M.  In  Madrid 
and  who  he  had  to  dismiss  on  behalf  of  the 
disobedience  and  of  placing  only  Communist 
agents  m  the  secret  police.  Prieto  met  Du- 
ran through  the  American  Legation  in 
Habana  where  at  that  time  Sprullle  Braden 
was  Ambassador.  He  asked  Braden  to  send 
him  a  member  of  his  Legation  who  knew 
Spanish  because  Prieto  does  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. The  man  sent  by  Sprullle  Braden  was 
Giistavo  Duran  who  was  recognized  imme- 
diately by  Prieto,  his  former  superior  in 
Madrid.  See  also  statement  of  Indalecio 
Prieto  in  his  book  "Como  y  por  que  sail  del 
Mlnisterlo    de    Defenaa   Nacional." — Ingrtgas 

de  los  Ruses  en  Kspana.  Mexico  DF,  1940 

Impresos  y  Papeles,  Calle  Balsas  (32),  Mexico 
DP.— Also  see  speech  of  the  Honorable  Alvtn 
O'KoNSKi    in    Congress    on    March    13,    1947 
(  Congkessional  Record,  vol.  93,  pt.   10    pn 
A1010-A1014). 


Editorial  From  the  Wettport  (Conn.) 
Town  Crier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATICS 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  k 
aisk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Iti  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editof- 
rial  from  the  Westport  (Conn.)  Towp 
Orier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thp 
Record,  as  follows: 

^ENTON  Jabs  at  McCahtht  To  Cover  a  Pctil^ 

RZCOBD 


L, 


I  Dviring  recent  weeks  we  have  been  regale  1 
ijr  the  gyrations  of  our  synthetic  Senate  r 
WILLIAM  Benton,  holding  forth  in  the  sacrel 
^alls  of  Congress  on  any  old  topic  that  will 
lind  him  on  page  1  and  keep  his  name  befo: 
the  electorate  in  preparation  for  the  19. 
ejection. 

I  It  Is  an  old  formula  that  was  perfect 
Iw   the    firm    of    Benton    &    Bowles,    and    it 
turned  the  trick  In   1948  for  Bowles  and  li 

5)50  for  Benton.     But  now  It  is  beginning 
ear  a  bit  thin.     The  daily  dose  of  ponti 
tting  is  being  greeted  with  more  and  mo: 
yfewns. 

'To  pervert  an  old  proverb,  not  one  politic 
sparrow  can  fall  to  earth  without  Senat 
Senton  noting  It  and  commenting  on 
\tithin  24  hours.  This  is  comparativelj 
^u-mless  and  amusing,  but  it  is  quite  a  dl 
ferent  matter  with  Benton'^  hatred  of  Sen_ 
tt>r  Joseph  R.  McCaktht.  of  Wisconsin,  wh 
li  quarterbacklng  the  drive  to  rid  our  Go 
ernment  of  subversive  elements. 

'now  it  may  be  true,  as  some  of  our  llt)eri 
mends  claim,  that  McCarthy  has  become 
nnatic  and  witch  burner,  yet  it  cannot  - 
<4enied  that  he  has  rendered  great  service  1 
exposing  some  of  our  most  dangerous  Rus 
iJhiles  and  an  even  greater  service  in  aro_ 
l^g  the  general  public  to  the  danger  to  o_ 
governmental  structure  through  this  Rei 
ill  nitration. 

In  return  for  all  this  McCahtht  should  b^ 
kicked  out  of  the  Senate,  according  to  Bkn- 
TJDM.  who  objects  violently  to  McCahtht  s 
e^try  Into  the  Maryland  election  whicli 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  Millard  Tydlngj . 

'All  this  sound  and  fury  has  been  cllmaxeil 
h^  Benton's  challenge  to  McCarthy  to  com^ 
Uito  Connecticut  next  year  and  take  thte 
stump  against  him  when  he  runs  for 
reelection. 

'This  challenge  Is  the  veriest  flapdoodh , 
Mid  nobody  knows  that  any  better  than 
^nator  Benton  himself,  for  the  State  Ret 
pfcjbllcan  organization  will  not  allow  M< 
qAHTHY  to  enter  the  picture  here. 

,It  may  be  recalled  that  several  attemp. 
were  made  last  year  to  bring  the  Wisconsl, 
Ifed-buster  here  In  behalf  of  the  GOP  nomi 
iaees.  Joe  Talbot  and  Prescott  Bush,  but  th 
l*ea  was  turned  down  by  the  Republi„ 
high  command,  which  refused  to  allow  lf( 
Qahtht  to  appear  in  Connecticut  under 
afisplces. 

,  It  is  true  that  McCarthy  made  a  speech 

S  Bridgeport  but  this  was  sponsored  by  ^ 
oup  of  Independent  women  and  not  b^ 
e  Republicans.  Accordingly,  it  is  perfectly 
s$fe  for  BEirroN  to  stick  his  tongue  out  a( 
McCAaTHY  and  dare  him  to  come  here  whe 
ak  knows  full  well  that,  for  some  unexplain 
r*ii8on,  the  Republican  State  machine 
npt  permit  him  to  do  so. 

In   marked   contrast   to   McCartbt's   ^ 
ctusade.  Bill  Benton's  efforts  in  the  Sena, 
hftve   been   mainly  devoted   to  building  u 
BILL  Bentom.    He  led  and  lost  a  farcical 
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palgn  for  the  Voice  of  America  which  would 
have  paid  millions  to  the  '-adlo  trust,  and 
which  was  baaed  on  the  prepcjterotu  premise 
that  every  home  In  Htusla  has  a  radio,  and  U 
permitted  to  use  tt. 

If  Senator  Bkntow  has  eontrlbuted  any- 
thing to  the  Nation's  weal  in  all  the  time 
b«  has  been  In  Washington,  tt  must  have 
been  so  microscopic  as  to  pass  unnoticed. 
His  McCARTHY-baitlng  cannot  obscxire  a  rec- 
ord of  futility  or  his  Inability  to  understand 
the  problems  of  the  day.  Connecticut,  not 
Wisconsin,  needs  a  change  In  Senators. 


Farm  Program  Facts  and  Figures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLDf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  session  of  Congress  which  is  just 
closing,  there  has  been  more  talk  about 
farm  prices,  farm  income,  and  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  than  in  any  session  of 
Congres;-  I  can  remember.  This  discus- 
sion has  not  been  confined  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  but  has  been  carried  on  gen- 
erally in  newspapers  and  magazines,  by 
radio  and  television,  and  in  the  speeches 
of  Gcvernment  o£Bcials  and  others  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  mad^  on  this  subject  have  been 
exaggerated.  Some  have  been  obviously 
calculated  to  mislead.  Many  have  been 
misinformed  and  a  still  larger  number 
have  reached  and  supported  a  mistaken 
or  distorted  conclusion  because  they  have 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  all  of 
the  facts  and  figures  available  on  the 
particular  subject  with  which  they  were 
concerned. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year 
an  almost  frantic  effort  on  the  part  of 
virtually  every  other  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion to  try  to  saddle  onto  farmers  the 
blamr  for  high  prices.  In  this  campaign 
a  few  facts  and  figures  have  been 
snatched  out  of  all  context  and  rela- 
tionship with  other  equally  relevant 
facts  and  figures  to  try  to  prove  the 
thesis  that  the  fanner  is  the  cause  of 
Inflation  and  tliat  the  farm  price  sup- 
port program  is  a  costly  operation  that 
is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  food 
to  consumers.  Almost  without  exception 
statements  of  this  kind  have  ignored  the 
full  facts  readily  available  to  anyone  in 
the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  equally  reliable  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

They  have  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
farm  price-support  program  cannot  pos- 
sibly bring  about  a  price  for  a  com- 
modity above  90  percent  of  parity,  that 
the  security  and  the  orderly  production 
made  possible  '  y  support  programs  have 
been  directly  resp>onsible  for  abundant 
farm  production,  which  In  many  cases 
ha-:  kept  farm  commodities  at  relatively 
low  prices,  and  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
has  profited  the  least  of  any  segment 
of  our  Nation  from  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  jMLst  few  years. 

Admittedly,  the  details  of  farm  eco- 
nomics, farm  and  food  prices,  and  farm- 


support  programs  are  complicated  and 
complex.  Th^y  involve  many  different 
computations  and  tabulations  which  are 
familiar  only  to  experts  on  the  subject. 
The  real  significance  of  statistical  data 
relating  to  farm  prices  and  farm  pro- 
duction is  not  alrays  obviotis  from  a 
cursory  Inspection  oL  the  tabulations 
issued  regularly  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  convinced  that  many 
of  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  have 
been  reached  by  a  number  of  people  re- 
garding our  farm  program  and  farm 
mlces  are  the  result  or  failure  to  imder- 
stand  the  material  made  available  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  of  be- 
ing given,  time  and  again,  only  part  of 
the  figures  relating  to  the  subject. 

In  justice  to  the  farmers  of  America, 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  true  vinderstand- 
ing  of  actual  economic  conditions,  it 
seem'5  to  me  that  those  who  undertake  to 
express  an  opinion  on  this  subject 
should  see  to  it  that  their  views  are  based 
upon  a  study  of  all  the  available  evidence 
and  not  merely  upon  a  small  and  perhaps 
distorted  portion  of  it  I  believe  that 
the  facts  and  figures  on  our  price-sup- 
port programs  and  on  the  relationship 
of  farm  prices  to  the  economy  in  gen- 
eral are  their  own  best  defenders.  Por 
that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  herewith,  as 
chtiirman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  a  ni'mber  of  statistical 
tables  relating  to  this  subject  for  the 
IrJormation  of  the  House.  I  shall  make 
only  such  comment  regarding «  each 
table  as  appears  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  anyone  not  familiar 
in  detail  with  our  farm  programs,  the 
meaning  of  the  figures  presented. 

COMMODITY    CaSSrr    operations THS    BASIC 

SVFPORT    PROCRAM 

Table  No.  1  is  a  cumulative  analysis  of 
the  results  of  operations  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  from  Octot>er  17, 
1933.  the  start  of  the  farm  price  support 
program,  through  August  31.  1951.  The 
CCC  Is  the  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  charged  with  the  responsi- 
biJtly  of  carrying  out  the  price  support 
prog^ram.  Column  1  shows  the  various 
commodities  which  have  been  supported 
from  time  to  time  during  this  18 -year 
period.  Columns  2  and  3  show  the  op- 
erations during  the  prewar  period  and 
during  the  time  of  World  War  IL  Col- 
umns 4.  5.  and  6  show  the  operations 
during  the  fiscal  yesus  1950. 1951,  and  the 
first  2  months  of  1952.  The  columns 
for  the  fiscal  years  1947.  194S.  and  1949 
have  been  omitted  in  order  to  conserve 
space  but  are  available  in  the  monthly 
report  of  the  Corporation.  Column  7 
indicate  commodlty-by-commodity  the 
profit  or  Joss  on  each  item  tjiroughout 
the  almo^c  18  years  of  operation  of  the 
price-support  progrun. 

The  price-support  program  was  estab- 
lished primarily  to  stabilize  production 
oi  the  great  basic  agricultural  crops: 
com,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts.  The  figures  in  column  7  show 
that  during  its  18  years  of  operation,  the 
price-support  program  has  returned  a 
net  profit  to  the  Government  of  about 
$35,000,000  in  the  operation  of  these 
basic  programs.  The  lan^ert  profit  in 
this  group  is  about  $268,000,000  on  cot- 
ton.   The  largest  loss  in  the  basic  com- 


modities $84.000  000  on  peanuts  and 
this  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  cost 
of  reconvertin?  the  peanut  industry  from 
its  wa.time  production  of  this  commod- 
ity for  oil  purposes. 

NOHBASIC    COMMODTmS 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  been  required  to 
support  the  price  of  other  commodities. 
Its  obligation  to  support  many  of  these 
nonbasic  commodities  arose  during 
World  War  n  when,  in  order  to  secure 
additional  production  of  certain  com- 
modities to  meet  the  wartime  emergency, 
those  commodities  were  guaranteed  price 
support  at  a  high  level  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  2  years  thereafter.  These 
are  the  commodities  which  were  guar- 
anteed support  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Steagall  amendment 
to  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  and  are 
the  ones  generally  referred  to  as  'Stea- 
gall commodities."'  Reference  again  to 
column  7  indicates  that  the  lots  on  non- 
basic  commodities  has  been  a  little  over 
$1,000,000,000. 

Referring  to  the  individual  nonbasic 
commodities,  it  will  be  noted  tiiat  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  of 
this  loss  was  incurred  on  pel  a  toes, 
ninety-two  million  on  wool,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  million  on  errgs. 
Thus,  out  of  the  billion  dollars  which  has 
been  lost  in  the  support  of  nonbasic  com- 
modities, three  commodities — potatoes. 
eggs,  and  wool — have  accounted  for 
$736,000,000  of  this  loss,  or  71  percent  of 
the  total.  The  most  costly  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  potato  program,  was  put  into 
effect  under  the  Steagall  amendment 
and  was  terminated  by  Congress  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  as  I  have 
done  frequently  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  perishable  agricultural 
products  should  be  supported  with  a  loan 
or  purchase  and  storage  program  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  farm  price  sup- 
port program.  We  got  into  the  support 
of  perishables  chiefly  as  a  wartime  m:as- 
ure — to  secure  adequate  production  of 
certain  foods  that  were  fotind  to  be  es- 
pecially needed  during  the  war  period. 
Reference  to  column  2  of  the  table  will 
show  that  in  the  almost  8  years  prior  to 
the  war  the  total  loss  on  Uie  support  of 
nonbasic  commodities  was  only  $4,602.- 
190  and  $4,435,579  of  this  amount  was  on 
naval  stores,  the  dependable  and  ade- 
quate production  of  which  is  a  military 
necessity. 

Dtiring  the  war,  however,  we  got  into 
the  support  of  perishables  such  aa  egss 
and  potatoes  because  we  nec^M  tiH 
creased  production.  We  may  believe 
now  that  the  designation  of  some  ot  the 
commodities  to  receive  high-level  sup- 
port may  have  been  ill-considered  and 
that  better  administration  could  have 
held  down  their  cost.  But  those  in 
charge  of  our  food  program  did  the  iMtt 
job  they  could — and  on  the  whole  it  was 
a  most  excellent  job— under  difficult 
emergency  conditions.  The  cost  of  this 
wartime  food  program  dimild  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war, 
rather  iban  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
farm  price-support  program.  Inci- 
dentally, the  eitirs  cost  of  our  wartime 
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a^cultural  program,  Including  the 
postwar  adjustment  to  peacetime  condi- 
tions, is  small  compared  to  the  amount 
of  money  paid  out  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustries on  account  of  the  termination 
of  war  contracts.  The  principle  involved 
Is  exactly  the  same.  But  the  entire  cost 
of  the  agricultural  program  was  less  than 
a  bili'on  dollars,  while  manufacturing 
industries  have  received  about  $6,500.- 
000.000  in  pa3rments  to  compensate  them 
for  the  termination  of  their  wartime  pro- 
duction contracts. 

T&BLX  I. — Analysis 


TBI  STTCAK  PtOCRAK 

In  addition  to  the  support  programs 
for  basic  commodities  carried  out  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there  is 
another— the  sugar  support  and  produc- 
tion program— which  is  administered  by 
another  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  integral  part  of  our  over- 
all farm  program.  The  sugar  program  i 
has  been  in  operation  since  1934.  Dur- 
ing that  period  it  has  assured  us  of  an 
ample  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times,  has 

of  program  results  from  Oct.  17,  1933.  throng 
(Realized  gains  and  losaesi 


1 


Stabilized  the  price  at  levels  oftentimes 
below  those  of  the  world  market,  and  has 
made  possible  the  virtual  elimination  of 
tariffs  on  sugar.  It  has  done  this  at  a 
net  pront  to  the  Government  of  rtiore 
than  $230,000,000.  over  and  above  all  ex- 
penditures, including  administrative 
costs. 

If  this  program  Is  considered  as  a  part 
of  our  basic  farm  program,  as  it  shpuld 
be  regarded,  the  result  is  a  profit  of  i<»ore 
than  $265,000,000  on  the  operation  of  our 
basic  agricultural  program  in  the  bast 
18  years. 

Aug.  31, 1951  • 


Prasram  and  commodity 


frlm  wppoft  prextram:  > 
Banc  oommodities: 

Corn 

Cotton 

pu        r, :™:::::::;:::""" 

Ei,  refitial  • ,. 

■ RnW-f  Dafit-r ,™1^ 

i*e»nuts..\. , . 

Rice _    " 

Tofaaceo "  "" 

Wbmt....^ 


Oct.  17,  1933, 

through  June  30, 

]»4I 


July  1,  1»«, 

throuifh  June  30. 

19*> 


Total. 


Desumat^d  noo basic  commodities: 
MUk  and  butten'at. 

Butt*r 

Cheese ".." 

Milk,  dried 

Hooey " 

Potatoes,  Irt>h«""I"II™*" 

Tonic  oil 

Wool 


«  $20. 07S.  «« 
»  27.  ¥n,  796 


*  2, 107,  S8» 
'  e,  190,  400 


»M.  787, 335 


Total. 


»17» 


»  $14.  336.  509 

218.328. 306 

'1%,011 

» 27.  Ml.  sec 

11.065,451 


7. 074,  300 
'11.775^173 


182.568,944 


Fisca:  yeai  ended  June  30 


I960 


$I7..ia0. 11  ) 
3,  410. «  1 


)4a502,e(l 

'  1,  293.  7S  ) 

IttS.  4S  i 

'28,384,12  1 


'  2M97.  222 


»  83.  844,  5:  I 


•4,111. sai 

'1,081.07 
'14,619,14 

'»75,080t3i 

3 

'  10.  755, 94 


Other  non  basic  commodities: 

Barley . 

Beans,  dry  edibie...'.'.'.'.ll 

Castor  beans " 

Cotton.  American-Etryptian.-lI 
Cottonseed  and  products 

SJflb^::::::: :: 

Plaweed  and  Unseed  oil ""' 

Fruit,  dried: 

Apricots. 

D1UM..Z. ::zz 

Flo. :;: 

p«MiM ir:::::::: 

Pfunea.       .  ___ 

Raisina. "'Ji'.'.'.l'... 

Onto  sorirfaum „      '         *" 

Orapdhiit  iutce ', 

Hemp  and  hemp  Bbcr 

Hops 

Naval  stores 

Oa« ' 

Pew.  dry  edlbte.."!™ 

PMans 

Bye. 


•'176  I 


'41.001.385 


'  105. 608, 31 


-V"" 


— <— 


'4a  019 
•  179.  753 
»  171.  224 
'5.38,573 


'224. 002 
"'"22.2W 


fioybeana.. 

tacar.  Puerto  Ricao'and  Yirsinklaod' 
Surar  ntets ^^ 

'atoes. y.'.y.'.lZ.ll'.'."l""'. 

Ve8Bt»Uss,'eiiiuied"rr"""""*;23"* 
Total 

Total  price  support 


>  1(S2L036 
•4,435.579 


14.575 


'IOa.489 
437,456 

'''2a.a6i.375' 
•792.164 
^  997,  861 

>3.6i2 

>  3. 751 

60.  7.11 

*  148.  IBS 


'2,608.93 
>88a32 


»  4, 602,  190 


»  597.  72 

»  41.  611>.  7* 

'67.4^ 

•3k765.05( 


238,191 

61. 14j 

'  la  51i  93^ 

'« 

»  41.3,  29( 
'658,801 


'6.888 


._ 


»  15, 944.  5M 


«  60, 389.  701 


Sapply  protram:  > 

Cotton  and  Unters. 

Grains  and  seeds..      * 

Oik  (bulk) - 

Tobacco ^l 

OmtraleominMfitiis'pia^Mw* 

fwoessed  and  packa«ed  oommodities'' 

Sufar.  Puerto  Rlan  raw  

Other — — 

^      

Total  supply  procram ^ 

■  Denotes  lOBs. 


125.592.975 


1,592,551 

33.969,000 

29,837 

<,17«,335 


'3,120.  .517' 


»  223,21* 

»74.02« 

l,734,a« 


1.453 
44.458 


'50,777,004 


'  219,  229,  839 


2.981.607 
afi3.688 


1951 


»  $74».  839 
28,938,218 


'14,584,837 

53.071 

TV.  450 

'  19.  013, 932 


'6,384,869 


'44.216,443 

'  24.  (MO.  464 

'42,707.738 

•  1.499 

'  63.  4.37.  281 

233,811 

14Z5e6 


Piseal  year  1953 

tbroutl)  Aog.  31, 

1951 


'$302.^06 
112,742 


'3,136.908 

•138.313 

38.471 

'2,048,443 


» 174, 027. 018 


'S.465.346 


3.169 

15,748 

>833,664 

'397 

'395,544 


Oct.  17,  Mk3, 

throticta  Ani .  31, 

1951 


1*33.. 


»I 
'41.36 

II 

•84. 

»1 

5, 

'7Q,5«r,335 


,08i. 

13  ^ 

.37', 


550 


'1,  iiai29 


35,  OS  I.  479 


»  48,  32  .  135 

»25,0Rt7»4 

'  57. 8B  ,  712 

'87(,3fl6 

'  478.  2S:  .  4H4 

•-,750 

'92.14<,30O 


'702.31(541 


'  1,  79a  903 
«  11,  746, 232 


14.358 

5.506^831 

»  76.  055.  947 

'55 

'  57. 53a  995 


56.799 

'ia4g4 

<23,M4,554 

2i 

"«"i."974,i}i 

15,238 

«»r.7» 

'»"34,"T59' 
'  139. 142 


39,786 
'45^306 


f       300,961 
'ft  53*  127 


'2,086,666 

"'"fw 

''Tesfteei" 


« 102 
' 335 

»  307. 101 
2,673 

"mio" 

•1W.6H1 

3,199 


«773 
>  29, 185 


'16S,»,(K7 


'l.a4<<.411 

752.611 

37.157 

'2,041 


•I 

1 


'  345, 508. 554 


732.  5S8 
42,136 

""«'i."5Si.'484 

U8,459 

'.567 

8,185 


«  5.-<»  ,  749 

•  13, 25! ,  367 

« 171 ,  193 

>  481, 617 

5.201, 864 

»  165, 621   137 

<»  m 
'sa^ig;  M 

13  388 

*im 

I  «M 

I  7«9 
'8.218  OK 

'6.605  377 


54S 

Mr 

198 
218 
451 
19S 
336 


I  -ll 


«1. 


1 13,  Ma  001 


'  20.  435,  476 


203,314 
3;  976 

"22,948 
105,833 


i 

:",  i.M 

■"I,  j\ «) 

■  :*-,  ■.■« 

•'  :;]  :"i 
•  1--1*.  '..■.7 
'  <7  ■,*.'<) 

4.  :•••.  ">4 

»ltj,.ii:,.'<.9 
*13Sk421 

11,  n< 

11,  941 


» 1,012, 074.  431 


1. 876^199 

7i,  m.  774 

90MW) 

4.788,984 

U4. 711.  SQl 

3fltOM.M 

'3.414,  950 


301^211^  »7 


» Includes  prky-suDDOrtlSii  ^5r?!2?^°^"»t'  P«"^hase  projrram. 
*  and  ,    ^~"    "  "'  ■"'°«  JO,!  1946,  and  transferred  to  income  in  May  1947     Aho 
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19U 

Jnly  1. 1941, 

UmvIi  Itme  30. 

1M9 

PisEriywendtdJaHie 

Ptaiiiwr  tta 

Oct.  IT,  1633, 

mi 

» 

ttoKW^  Kaf.  31, 
1»U 



».4aa«N 

23;94^«41 
4.8XI13S3 
*r4.«7 

a,«n 

'37.tt7 

13.098 

39,017 

«B.9n 

li.««M 

Pati  and  oOa. L™-l.limilIl!Ill 

Si.sa4 

47,4«3 

OUwr '      ... 

•130 

22.  2M 

1  xm  I3S 

Total  lowifn  piintiaw 

3X338,610 

««• 

7.f7» 

4M43 

9Q.jr,ai 

CoiBmodity  export  proeram: 

Cotton* --     -„.., ,.,     , 

>i.aoii«4s 

1.753 

»»,-m 

.**•....*.....•... 

*i3.saaMi 
'1  M^eo 

wh«»t ..     ,,..  ..:: 

**"       •            •»«*       a***.- 

Totd  ecMBiodlty  PTport _ 

'&.308.139 

•  1^087,438 

11.134 

1.7S3 

•  3. 731 
«4H;,«9 

I4SA  UT 

'iii7u" 

>  IX  7*«  T9t 

— 

1  1    T-J    ^«UI 

Total  (fartadfaic  warttae  oaHHsar  aiMdy  eoaU)  » 

Wartlnwt  m^m^hht  wMdV  PfBglMB  1 

'  >9«3M,7(H 

166.187.348 
'%13a581,fiM 

*  M6.  47a  &27 
Mil  Ml 

<347.2U,»40 
inaxr? 

•30, 096,  ait 

>6;4.]n.96o 

iXMakM.73S 

^ 

Grand  total 

*K,u»,7ta 

«1.964,3H241 

'246,683,888 

i  347  477^  919               >  4n  nai  ■»> 

'  i  776,  57(<.  f96 

-,-,.- 

*  biite' as  poHflilt, 

▼Itli  carrent  ooitttvj  profiitn.   In 

to  July  1, 1946.  did  Ml  make  poi^blc  8  precise 

cnrement  opeiatSoas. 

'  InciiMes  eapof^  4wBnvfrtlal  en  espoitera'  eutUju 

t»  iirtiwlia  hamm  fHilira  t**.*T*.4T"  en 
■oavdnn  wttk  PabBe  Lots  a»  wl  m. 

vrmmmax 

Frequently  one  sees  or  hears  reference 
to  the  tremendous  inventories  ol  agri- 
cultural commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  either  under 
ita  loan  or  purchase  program.  The  in- 
ference is  almost  always  that  these  in- 
ventories represent  a  dead  loss  to  the 
Government — that  they  are  vast  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  prodiKts  which  hare 
been  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
which  are  aomchow  soing  to  disappear 
from  being,  with  the  taxpayer  footing 
the  bill  for  their  entire  cost.  Reference 
to  table  n  will  Indicate  how  false  this 
assumption  is. 

This  table  shows  the  entire  Inventory 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
October  29.  1951 — both  as  to  those  com- 
modities ^hich  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  to  which  It  actually 
holds  title,  and  those  which  are  merely 
pledged  to  the  Corporation  to  aeem^ 
price-iiupport  loans.  Some  of  the  ttenu 
listed  do,  indeed,  involve  very  consider- 


of  wkoat  kaetnc  eQoirakoi  mJonc 
by  tba  SoMtary  ot  the  Treaa- 


laftkiniattaaClEnicaivO'        " 

onaa 
npoK  of 

L  8,  ttrnftnad  9a  iMilV  ■•- 


•ble  quantities:  There  are  actually  in 
the  ownership  of  the  Corporation,  for 
example.  214.000.000  p>ounds  of  linseed 
on.  S86.000.000  bushels  of  com.  344.000,- 
000  pounds  of  winter  cover-crop  seeds, 
azxi  144.OO0.M8  pomids  of  rosin. 

The  assumption  that  these  inventories 
represent  a  dead  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment— or  even  liabilities — is  far  from 
correct,  however,  as  a  glance  at  the  totals 
at  the  bottom  of  columna  3  and  7  and 
columns  5  and  8  will  disclose.  Columns 
3  and  7  show  the  aggregate  cost  of  and 
the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  agaizist 
CCCs  entire  inventory.  Columns  5  and 
8  are  the  estL'uated  current  market  value 
of  those  commodities. 

Reference  to  the  table  will  show  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  CCC  inventory,  both 
loans  and  purchase  items,  is  $1,802,234,- 
000.  The  current  market  value  of  these 
same  commodities  Is  $1,846,457,000. 
Thus,  at  market  prices  on  October  29, 
1951.  the  inventory  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  both  by  out- 


I  of  aabstdy  eerts  by  eoiuDodttica  by 
iaaor}iaM9S.»«. 


jmn,  sM 


right  purchase  and  as  collateral  for 
loans,  is  worth  $44,223,000  more  than 
the  Corporation  paid  for  these  commod- 
iUes. 

In  the  case  of  those  commodities 
which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Corporation,  the  ctwt  of  administra- 
tion and  of  storage,  transix)rtation. 
and  processing  where  necessary,  is 
included  in  the  acquisition  cost.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  when 
I  asked  the  Department  to  prepare  this 
table  for  me  I  requested  that  n  adopt  the 
most  conservative  estimates  of  the  pres- 
ent value  of  its  inventory,  particularly 
In  the  ease  of  perishables  such  as  dried 
milk,  butter,  and  eggs,  where  the  marltet 
is  such  that  if  the  quantities  held  by  the 
Ctirporation  were  to  be  thrown  on  the 
open  nMorlcet.  they  mirht  be  expected  o 
affect  the  price.  Father  than  using  the 
quoted  market  price  for  such  commodi- 
ties, therefore,  the  Department  ha.s  In 
most  cases  used  the  a<?tiial  price  at 
which  the  last  sizable  sale  from  their 
inventory  wts  made 


Taacx  n. — Commodities  in  inventories  mna   pledged    for   loans — Investment   and    esUmaied  tmmrket  wmluea  as  of  recent  dates 
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Tabu  n. — Commodities  in  inventories  and  pledged  for  loans — Investment  and  estimated  m<trket  values  as  of  recent  dates — Continued 


Commodity 


0»ts 

Vtte,  dry  edible 

Rk* — 

Rye  — 

8erds: 

Hay  and  pasture  .. 

Winter  cover  crop. 

SoybMOS — 

Whest 

Eggs,  dried,  !*»• ' 

Rosin 

1S« 

1949 

I<»SJ 

Turi*ntiDc: 

IWJ 

K'.Sl 

Tob-'.To.  WiwoRsin 

Tobecco 


Total. 


Inventories  (Oct.  29.  1051) 


■stimatcd  qaantity 


0) 


8.491,000  bustwU 

2,()U>  hundrpdweight. 


160,000  bushels. 


5.W1.000  pounds... 
343,507,000  pounds. 


139.H.'7,000  busheb... 
14,928.000  pounds 

12.816.000  pouivis.... 
131.2n(l.()00i)Olinds«. 


500,000  p>Uons  » 

ia83.bbb  po-j'nds.'.'III 


Approximate 
unit  cost 


(2) 


la  07 

«.38 


1.46 

.126-1.25 
.046-  .147 


2.48 

i.(n 

.0827 
.0607 


.4540 
".'2937 


Afotrefrate 
cost 


<3) 


$8,236 
13 


234 

1,««2 
17.049 


348.244 
l&,a77 

1,060 
•,148 


227 
665 


I 


Lo«ns  outstanding  (Sept.  30,  1051) 


Estimated  rtirrent  market 
value 


Per  unit 
(4) 


10.80 
5.00 
4.71 
1.60 

.29 

.0433 

•162 

2.35 

.40 

.091 
.004 
.004 

.80 
.80 
.2Bn 
.4994 


1.  IGO.  683 


Tot^ 


Tkoinari^ 
16,713 
10 

5  i6 

1.710 

i4.er8 

8»;<  M 

A.  VI 

1. 

12. 


^n 


1.128, 


♦  Oct.  15. 19.M.  United  State*  averaee  price  received  by  farmers. 
:  «"..rr,.r..!v  »hi Tp  is  no  pric*  support  projtram  foreera. 

i,intity,  I0:t.400.000  pounds  withdrawn  from  I 
»  n   •        tw'n  from  sale. 


CCC   ACCOUNTING    SYSTEM 

Prom  time  to  time  Members  have 
asked  me  why  the  records  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  show  rela- 
tively heavy  losses  in  the  support  of  some 
of  the  perishable  commodities  during  the 
past  two  fiscal  years,  when  prices  of 
those  commodities  have  been  relatively 
good  and  when  many  of  the  .<;upport  pro- 
grams for  them  have  been  proportion- 
ately inactive.  Reference  again  to  table 
I  will  show  that  in  1950  the  support  of 
nonbasic  commodities  cost  $249,000,000 
and  in  1951.  $345,000,000.  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  farm  prices  were  increasing 
during  part  of  1950  and  remained  at  a 
fairly  high  level  during  1951. 

The  reason  for  this  seeming  inconsist- 
ency IS  that,  under  the  accounting  system 
used  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
profit  or  loss  on  commodities  are  charged 
as  of  the  time  those  commodities  are  ac- 
tually sold  or  disposed  of.  instead  of 
against  the  year  in  which  the  commodi- 
ties were  bought.  As  all  Members  of 
Congre.ss  will  remember,  there  was  very 
considerable  pressure  from  many  sources 
during  1950  to  disp)ose  of  the  sizable 
quantities  of  perishable  commodities 
such  as  dried  milk,  buttei.  eggs,  chee.se. 
potatoes,  and  others,  acquired  by  the 
Department  under  its  price-support  pro- 
gram. Many  Members,  including  my- 
self, felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  givr 
these  food  commodities  away  before  they 
had  deteriorated  rather  than  to  hold 
them  indefinitely  in  the  hope  of  mini- 
mizing losses  of  the  Corporation  or  even 
perhaps  making  a  profit  on  them.  As  a 
result.  Congress  authorized  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  adopted  some 
extraordinary  means  of  disposing  of 
these  commodities  for  food  purposes, 
with  little  regard  to  the  losses  involvL-d'.. 

The  substantial  losses  on  these  com- 
modith'S  in  the  fiscal  years  1S50  and  1951. 
therefore,  represent  this  forced  liquida- 


tion in  which  these  commodities,  which 
had  been  purchased  in  prior  years  as 
part  of  the  price-support  program,  were 
sold  substantially  below  cost  or  in  many 
cases  actually  given  away.  It  is  probable 
tliat  had  some  of  these  commodities  been 
retained  in  storage  longer  they  could 
have  been  disposed  of  at  current  market 
prices  and  the  losses  substantially  mini- 
mized, as  was  the  case  with  butter.  The 
losses  in  1950  and  1951  on  the  nonbasic 
commodities,  therefore,  do  not  reflect  the 
cost  of  supporting  those  commodities 
during  that  year,  but  rather  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  disposing  of  inventories  ac- 
quired under  previous  year's  support 
programs. 

I-ARM   PRICKS 

Since  the  start  of  the  war  in  Korea 
there  has  been  a  general  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  that  has  Included  prac- 
tically everything  the  American  con- 
sumer eats,  wears,  buys,  or  has  done  for 
him.  During  this  period  there  has  been  a 
constant  effort  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people  to  try  to  attribute  to  the 
farmer  almost  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  increase  in  cost  of  food  and  simi- 
lar consumer  items.  Table  III  shows 
conclusively,  in  my  opinion,  that  this 
contention  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. Farm  prices  not  only  have  not 
risen  as  far  and  as  fast  as  have  other 
prices  during  the  past  2  years,  but  they 
are  in  many  cases  lower  today  than  they 
were  in  1948.  How  many  other  prices, 
or  wages,  or  pay  for  services,  can  be  found 
which  are  lower  today  than  they  were  in 
1948? 

Table  III  lists  in  column  1  33  major 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Column  2  shows 
the  price  received  by  farmers  for  each 
commodity  on  October  15. 1951.  Column 
3  shows  the  price  which  those  same  com- 
modities brought  to  farmers  sometime 
during  the  year  1948.     Out  of  these  33 
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major  commodities  only  10  are  bringmg 
farmers  as  much  now  as  they  brouifht 
them  in  1948.  These  10  are  cotton,  pea- 
nuts, sweetpotatoes.  tobacco,  grapefniit, 
beef  cattle,  veal,  sheep,  lambs,  wool. 

Out  of  these  10  commoditi<s  wh|ch 
have  gone  up  in  price  in  the  past  3  years 
only  3 — cotton,  beef  cattle,  and  wool — 
are  of  major  significance  in  th'*  cost  of 
living.  The  one  commodity  abojt  which 
there  has  been  more  talk  than  any  othier, 
and  which  is  imdeniably  of  great  impor- 
tance to  consumers — beef  cattle — is  up 
15  percent  in  price  over  1948. 

Of  the  other  seven  commodities  whtch 
are  bringing  farmers  more  today  than 
they  did  in  1948,  peanuts,  sweet) >ota toes, 
and  grapefruit  are  relatively  insignifi- 
cant in  affecting  the  cost  of  living.  Vieal 
and  lambs  are  somewhat  more  ixr.por+int 
to  the  consumer,  but  sheep — which  hive 
advanced  in  price  more  than  ar  y  other 
commodity  since  1948 — 44.76  ptrcenfc — 
have  no  significance  whatever  to  the 
consumer  but  are  actually  an  increased 
cost  to  the  farmer,  since  virtmlly  \he 
only  purchasers  of  mature  sh«ep  are 
farmers  who  want  to  produce  lembs  or 
wool. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  soine 
of  the  great  staple  food  products  are 
substantially  lower  in  price  toduy  than 
they  were  in  1948.  Wheat,  for  etamjle, 
is  $2.10  per  bushel  now  compiredito 
$2.81  in  January  1948.  Potat)es  tire 
only  68  percent  of  their  price  in  A>rll 
1948.  Dried  beans  are  27  percent  lower 
now  than  they  were  in  1948.  Ths  hi^la- 
baloo  that  has  been  raised  abcut  beef 
prices  has  obscured  the  fact  that  hfcgs 
are  bringing  farmers  only  75  percent 
as  high  a  price  today  as  they  did  in  Sep- 
tember 1948.  Iliie  farm  price  of  buljter 
Is  almost  10  cents^^pound  lo::er  rtow 
than  it  was  in  Januanf  1948.  CWckens 
are  25  percent  lower  thkp  they  were 
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hrinfing  farmers  only  35  8  cents  par 
POHBd  now  compared  to  the  51.4  cents 
he  received  m  December  19A8. 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be  as  to 
what  has  caused  the  drastic  increase  In 


consumer  prices  in  the  past  18  months. 
it  IS  quite  clear  that  the  increas?  has  not 
been  cau.<;ed  by  farmers  receiyinK  any 
"xcessive  or  unusually  high  pnces  for 
their  products. 


TABUt  m.— Average  jiricea  received  by  farm  erM  for  farm   products.  Oct.   15.   19SJ. 
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The  parity  index,  as  it  is  applied  to 
farm  prices,  is  widely  misvinderstood  and 
frequently  misused — even  by  its  friends. 
Parity  is  not  based  upon  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  therefore  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  not  a  meastire  of  farm  income  or  pros- 
perity, since  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count either  the  volume  of  production  or 
the  time  at  which  the  crop  was  sold. 
The  over-all  parity  ratio  may  even  be 
seriously  misleading,  since  it  i^  frequent- 
ly influenced  by  high  prices  for  a  rela- 
tively few  commodities  which  may  be 
produced  by  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  Nation's  farmers. 

Parity  was  established  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjiistment  Act  of  193S  as  a  guide 
for  the  support  of  the  five  great  basic 
commodities— com.  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco — the  support  and  control  of 
which  was  authorized  by  that  act.  Par- 
ity payments,  so-called,  were  limited  sp)e- 
eiflcally  to  those  commodities  and  parity 
was  defined  as  "that  price  for  the  com- 
modity which  will  give  to  the  comimodity 
a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles that  farmers  buy  equivalent  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  in 
the  bftse  poiod." 

When  ined  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended — as  a  measure  of  the 
pmcliasing  power  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  or 
A  ponnd  of  cotton,  compared  to  the  base 
period— parity  is  still  a  relatively  reli- 
able yardstick.     When  it  is  applied  to 


some  170  agricultm-al  commodities,  how- 
ever, its  reliability  as  an  absoljte  meas- 
ure of  the  purchasing  power  of  each 
commodity  decreaaeB  and  its  ciief  value 
is  that  of  a  handy  index  with  which  to 
compare  prices  from  1  month  to  an- 
other or  from  year  to  year.  When  the 
parity  ratios  for  all  or  a  great  man>-  of 
these  commodities  are  calculated  to- 
gether in  order  to  give  a  general  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers.  tJie  short- 
comings of  this  general  parity  ratio  fig- 
ure as  a  measure  of  farm  pt.xchasing 
power  are  so  great  that  it  cani.ot  be  re- 
garded as  any  indication  wh.itever  of 
farm  income  or  the  general  level  at 
prices  actually  received  by  farmers. 

This  general  misconception  of  the 
basic  nature  and  purpose  of  the  parity 
index  is  responsible  for  much  misunder- 
standint  of  farm  prices  and  farm  pro- 
gram.s.  It  is  only  natural  for  most  peo- 
ple to  assume  that  when  the  so-called 
general  j>anty  ratio  of  farm  prices  is 
at  105 — as  it  was  on  October  11.  1951 — 
or  at  111 — as  it  was  on  Pebriary  15, 
1951 — all  farmers  are  receiving  above 
parity  for  their  products  an  J  must, 
therefore,  be  vtry  prosperous.  Because 
parity  was  intended  as  a  measxL.'e  of  the 
relative  purchasing  power  of  individual 
farm  commodities — and  originiilly  only 
basic  farm  commodities,  at  tiiat — and 
not  as  a  measure  of  the  general  level 
of  farm  prices,  the  assumpt  on  that 
farmers  generally  are  receiving  above 
parity  prices  for  their  products  when 
the  general  parity  ratio  is  above  100  per- 


cent, can  be  etitirelj^  unwarranted  and 
erroneous. 

One  reason  why  the  general  parl^ 
ratio  IS  not  a  reliable  index  of  the  prices 
most  fanners  are  receiving  is  that  this 
ratio  may  be.  and  frequently  is.  pvished 
up  unnaturally  by  a  very  few  ccHnmodi- 
ties  which  happen  to  be  selling  far  above 
parity,  while  most  of  tne  commodities 
fanners  have  to  sell  are  below  parity. 
This  is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  as 
is  shown  clearly  by  table  TV.  TWs  table 
shows  the  parity  ratio  for  the  ma)<»r 
commodltieii.  as  published  month.'y  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture.  Data 
for  wool,  mohair,  and  honey  are  not 
available  in  time  for  pubhcation  simul- 
taneou.sly  with  the  others. 

Out  of  the  28  commodities  for  which 
the  parity  ratio  Ls  sliown.  only  5  were 
bringing  farmers  more  than  parity  on 
October  15  cotton,  sweetpotatoes.  beef 
cattle,  lambs,  and  veal  cahres.  The 
other  23  commodities  are  all  selling  for 
less  than  parity  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  the  producers  of  thoee 
23  commodities  are  losing  money  on 
their  operation.  But  it  does  mean  that 
a  general  parity  ratio  of  lOS  has  abso- 
lutely no  significance  to  a  farmer  whose 
cash  crop  is  wheat — at  87  percent  of 
parity — or  potatoes — at  76  percent  of 
parity.  The  fact  that  beef  cattle  at  146, 
veal  calves  at  147.  and  lambs  at  137  have 
pushed  the  average  parity  ratio  up  abore 
100  means  nothing  to  an  orchardist 
whose  apples  are  selling  at  66  percent 
of  paniy. 

Analysis  of  this  table,  therefore. 
shows  clearly  that  while  parity  may  be 
a  reasonably  accurate  yardstick  of  the 
relative  purchasing  power  of  individual 
farm  commodities,  it  in  not  an  accurate 
g^iide  to  the  over-all  price  level  of  farm 
products  generally,  or  to  the  prosperity 
of  individual  farmers. 

Tamli  IV. — Effective  pant]/  prices  for  farm 
products  arid  utercge  p^ires  received  at  a 
percimtage  of  effective  panty  prices.  United 
States,  Oct.  IS,  19Si.  rrith  compttrisons 

Averafft  price  as  a 
pr^centofe  of  pttritj 
Commcxilty :  price — Oct.  IS.  1351 

Bnslc  commodltiea : 

Cotton . . . 107 

Wheat -,      87 

Rice : 84 

Com ,     93 

Peantita .     79 

I>esignated  nonbasic  conunodlties: 

l>otntoca , 76 

Buttctfat 88 

Milk . B5 

Mohair , — 

WooJ — 

Booey: 

Comb — 

Extracted — 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barlev 80 

Beans,  dry  edible 81 

Coitonseed . 85 

Flaxseed __.     80 

Oats 83 

Rye 86 

Scx^hum  grain ._ j. .     78 

Soybeains _«     83 

S-weeifKitatoe* 106 

Grapefruit______ ___.     82 

Lemons 55 

Onxkgm 43 
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Average  price  as  a 
percentage  of  parity 
Commodity:  price — Oct.  IS.  1951 

Other  nonbaslc  commodities — Con. 

Apples -     M 

Be«?  cattle... 146 

Chickens,  live »    77 

Egg* 89 

Bogs 95 

Lambs 137 

Turkeys,  live 89 

Veal  calves 147 

There  are  occasions  when  the  parity 
ratio  for  an  individual  commodity  may 
not  even  be  an  accurate  guide  as  to  what 
farmers  have  actually  received  for  that 
commodity.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  parity  index  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration either  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion or  the  time  at  which  the  specific 
commodity  has  been  sold.  Like  any 
other  business  enterprise,  the  income  of 
a  farm  business  depends  not  only  upon 
the  price  at  which  its  products  are  sold, 
but  upon  the  number  of  units  that  have 
been  sold.  If  farmers,  individually  or 
generally,  have  had  a  bad  production 
year — have  produced  few  units  of  their 
products  for  sale — a  high  parity  ratio 
for  that  commodity  is  of  little  signifi- 
cance to  them.  If  the  parity  ratio  goes 
up  after  the  farmer  has  disposed  of  his 
annual  production — as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  truck  crops  and  seasonal  fruits 
and  vegetables — the  public  may  get  an 
entirely  false  impression  of  the  price  and 
income  derived  by  the  producers  of  those 
commodities.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  cotton  crop  of  1950.  In  the  spring 
of  1951  the  price  of  cotton  reached 
unprecedented  heights  in  the  United 
States.  Data  published  at  that  time  in- 
dicated that  farmers  were  getting  128 
percent  of  parity  for  their  cotton.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  most  farmers 
had  disposed  of  their  cotton  months  be- 
fore that  commodity  reached  its  highest 
point  and  therefore  received  consider- 
ably less  than  128  !>ercent  of  parity  for 
their  crop. 

Another  thin?  that  should  be  remem- 
bered concerning  the  parity  index  is  that 
it  bears  no  direct  relationship  whatever 
to  the  cost  of  production  a^jd  therefore 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  what  amounts 
to  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer.  The  parity 
ratio  for  any  commodity  is  determined 
solely  by  the  price  of  that  commodity 
at  current  levels  compared  to  the  base 
period  and  the  price  of  things  that  farm- 
ers buy  compared  to  that  same  base 
period.  It  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation or  attempt  to  calculate  the  actual 
current  cost  of  producing  that  commod- 
ity and  should  not  be  regarded  as  any 
measure  of  production  costs. 

Even  in  the  case  of  some  individual 
commodities  the  parity  ratio  may  be  a 
misleading  guide  as  to  the  price  farmers 
are  actually  receiving  for  their  products. 
Such  a  misleading  situation  can  and 
does  arise  in  the  ca.se  of  tho.se  commodi- 
ties where  several  different  types  and 
grades  of  the  product— frequently  used 
for  entirely  difltirnt  purpose.s— are 
lumped  together  in  calculating  the  par- 
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ity  ratio  for  the  commodity  as  a  whole. 
Specific  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  tobacco  and  beef  cattle.  Tobacco 
farmers  have  long  known  that  the  parity 
ratio  for  tobacco  as  a  whole  is  inade- 
quate to  express  the  actual  parity  posi- 
tion of  the  many  different  types  and 
grades  of  tobacco.  The  public  has  never 
been  greatly  concerned  with  this,  be- 


cpect 


duce  the  kind  of  beef  consumen  exj 
to  find  in  their  retail  markets.  The  high 
price  of  feeder  steers  is  an  adced  ccjst 
to  the  farmer — not  to  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  seen  thjit 
In  December  the  parity  equivalent  of  tke 
grades  and  types  of  cattle  which  com- 
prise the  great  bulk  of  the  meat  appear- 


cause  it  has  thus  far  been  a  technical   ^ng  in  retail  markets  were  bringing  farm- 


problem  of  interest  chiefly  to  tobacco 
producers. 

The  public  has  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  parity  ratio  for  beef  cattle, 
however,  and  has  been  seriously  misled 
in  what  it  thought  it  knew  about  this 
parity  price  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
many  different  types  of  beef  cattle  are 
grouped  together  in  arriving  at  a  parity 
ratio  for  beef  cattle  as  a  whole.  Such  a 
figure  does  not  give  any  indication  of  the 
relative  price  or  parity  ratio  of  the  vari- 
ous types  and  grades  of  beef  cattle  or 
give  any  indication  that  the  types  most 
frequently  purchased  by  consumers  are 
selling  far  below  the  general  beef  cattle 
parity  ratio,  while  those  types  which  are 
purchased  by  farmers  are  selling  far 
above  that  ratio. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has-been  computing  parity 
equivalent  prices  for  the  various  grades 
and  types  of  beef  cattle.  This  series  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  1950  when  the 
new  beef-grading  system  went  into  effect, 
because  adequate  data  was  not  available 
to  carry  out  the  parity  equivalent  on  the 
new  grades.  The  last  computation  of  this 
parity  equivalent  for  the  various  types 
and  grades  of  beef  cattle  was  made  in 
December  1950  and  is  reproduced  here- 
with as  table  V. 

In  December  1950  beef  cattle  generally 
were  listed  by  the  Department  as  bring- 
ing farmers  141  percent  of  parity  and  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  this  high  figure  and 
the  somewhat  higher  prices  that  occurred 
within  the  next  3  months,  that  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Stabilization  decided  to  take  the 
unprecedented  action  of  rolling  back 
beef  prices  to  pre-Korea  levels. 

Although  beef  cattle  generally  were 
calculated  to  be  selling  at  141  percent  of 
parity  in  December  1950,  a  glance  at  the 
last  coiumn  of  table  V  shows  that  actual- 
ly- only  three  types  of  beef  cattle  were 
selling  for  as  much  as  141  percent  of  their 
parity  equivalent.  These  were  canner 
cows  at  167  ijercent  of  parity,  beef  bulls 
at  149  percent  of  parity,  and  feeder  steers 
at  142  percent  of  parity  These  three 
types  of  beef  animals — while  being  al- 
most entirely  responsible  for  the  high 
parity  ratio  of  beef  cattle  generally  have 
little  or  no  direct  effect  on  consumer 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living.  Canner  and 
cutter  cows  and  beef  bulls  are  used  almost 
entirely  for  hot  dogs,  sausages,  bologna, 
and  similar  products.  Feeder  steers  do 
not  enter  into  the  consiuners  cost  of  liv- 
ing at  all.  but  are  part  of  the  farmer's 
cost  of  doing  business — they  are  the  raw 
material  he  must  obtain  in  order  to  pro- 


prs  not^aiore  than  126  percent  of  Mi0ir 
parity-  equivalent.  Good  beef  steets, 
which  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the 
average  consumers  beef  ration,  we 
bringing  fanners  only  114  percent  of 
ity,  and  Choice  and  Prime  beef  stears 
jwere  bringing  only  108  percent  of  th^ir 
parity  equivalent.  It  is  quitt  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  beef  cattle  parity 
jratio  of  141  had  very  little  signific  ance  I 
ifarmers  and  livestock  men  and  that  lit 
fwas  probably  responsible  for  much 
lunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  otJiers.! 

Table  V. — Parity  price  equivalent  and  marl^ 
prices  per  hundredweight  for  selected 
classes  and  grades  of  beef  cattle  at  Chicago. 
December  1950  > 


Class  and  grade 


5eef  steers:' 

I       Choice  and  Prime 

Good 

I       Medium 

I      Common 

ppifers.  arerase  of  Oood  and 

r  Choice 

tows: 

I       Good 

.       Canner* 

Peef  bulls,  jtood 

iFeeder  steers  » .. ..... 


United  States  •. 


i. 


DecemtJer  IMO 


Parity 
•ouiv- 
alent 


$33.48 

28.80 
24.30 
19.96 

26.46 

18.00 

man 

17.82 
19.96 


19.08 


Average 
price' 


Pert  int 
ofpaity 

a  f- 

lent 


$3A.t2 
32.80 
29.71 
25.10 

33.82 

22.78 
18.00 
28.48 
28.37 


•aj 


MS 
114 

123 
136 

m* 

167 
I4» 
142 


i    >  Parity  eqairalent  estimates  on  basis  of  eattie  p^loe 
Comparisons  published  m  April  1942  price  report. 

'  Chicaco  market  prices  are  averattes  for  the  week 
eluding  the  15th  of  the  month. 
I   *  BoM  out  of  first  han<lj  from  the  Com  Belt. 
I   *  Indudes  Canner  and  Cutter. 

•  A  veraite  of  all  veichts  and  fonAn. 

*  United  States  average  cost  to  packers. 
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rASM    INCOME 

Table  VI  shows  that,  rather  than  en- 
joying an  increasing  level  of  income  diir- 
ing  the  past  few  years — as  has  almcjst 
every  other  segment  of  the  population*— 
•farmers  have  received  a  smaller  a^d 
smaller  proportion  of  the  national  ih- 
come. 

While  the  income  of  the  nonfarm  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  was  increajs- 
ing  from  about  $163,000,000,000  in  19H7 
to  $198,000,000,000  in  1950 — an  increajse 
of  21.8  percent — the  net  income  ofjfeijm 
operators  decreased  from  $17.000ydDO.O|DO 
In  1947  to  less  than  $13,000,000,000  lin 
1950 — a  decrease  of  25.57  percent.  Dic- 
ing the  same  period  the  gross  farm  itx-  *" 
come — including  farm  wages,  and  |x> 
forth — decreased  more  than  4  V3  percent. 

In  1947  gross  farm  income  was  1867 
percent  of  the  national  Income.  In  1960 
It  was  only  14.99  percent  of  the  natioifcl 
income. 
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VI. — Farm  and  nonfarm    income.  United  States,  1947-50 


Item 


1.  Qnasttgmioeome 

2.  Farm  prodaeUoo  expenses 

S.  Farm  operators'  reaiited  net  income... 

4.  Income  of  Donfarmiwpalation 

5.  Pereentaee  (lfaie3ofliBe4) 

6.  Total  natiqi^  income , 

7.  lorome  per  punon  on  famskom  all  sourees. 

8.  Per  capita  ineoaw  of  nonfann  population 


Unit 


MnHnBrtnlUn. 

.-.„d». 

do 


do... 
Pcroeat. 


doUars. 


1947 


34,343 

17.230 

17.073 

162.731 

iS3,m 

813 
1.387 


1948 


Ken 

18.  tW 

15.738 

183.482 

8.6 

207,305 

»l» 

1.517 


1M8 


II  Ml 
IS,  409 

13,308 
183.  MS 

7.4 
203.112 

n4 

1,«6 


1950 


3Z733 

30.QB4 

12. 7W 

198,ai>4 

«.4 

1.563 


WHZKE  I»XS  THIS  LEAVE  THE  COMSCnCXBf 

According  to  the  best  available  figtires. 
the  United  States  is  one  of  only  three 
nations  in  the  world  where  agricultural 
production  has  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
expanding  population  since  the  close  of 
World  War  n.  In  1951  total  agricul- 
tural production  In  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  46  percent  above  the  1935- 
39  average  and  per  capita  food  consiunp- 
tion  is  up  13  percent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  stability  and  assur- 
ance that  our  farm  programs  provide 
for  American  agriculture  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  our  ability  to  in- 
crease our  agricultural  output  in  this 
manner. 

No  one  will  deny,  of  course,  that  new 
and  better  machinery,  insecticides,  ferti- 
lizers, and  farming  practices  have  also 
contributed  greatly  to  our  increased  ag- 
ricultural production,  but  it  should  be 
equally  obvious  that  without  some  assur- 
ance that  he  will  not  produce  himself 
into  bankruptcy — and  without  a  measure 
of  prosperity  which  has  permitted  him 
to  buy  the  new  machines  and  take 
Chances  on  new  and  expensive  chemicals 
and  production  methods — the  American 
farmer  would  have  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  willingness  to  take  full  advantage ' 
of  the  modern  potentialities  for  increased 
farm  production. 

It  miist  be  remembered  that  American 
farmers  sell  the  output  of  their  labor, 
skill,  and  capital  In  the  greatest  free 
market  remaining  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  virtually  every  other  segment 
of  our  economy  the  producer  puts  a 
price  tag  on  his  product — a  price  that 
includes  all  of  his  labor  and  material 


costs  and  some  margin  of  profit  for  him- 
self. Labor,  through  its  union  organi- 
zations and  contracts,  puts  a  price  tag  on 
its  services.  The  farmer  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  United  States  who  must  go  to 
the  market  place,  with  his  product  fig- 
uratively under  his  arm,  and  ask.  "What 
will  you  give  me  for  It?" 

The  price  he  receives  is  not  the  price 
he  puts  on  his  own  product;  it  may  or 
may  not  reflect  his  actual  production 
costs  plus  a  profit  for  himself.  The 
price  of  his  product  is  the  price  the  con- 
sumers place  on  it.  He  receives  for  the 
things  he  produces  exactly  what  the  con- 
sumers think  those  commodities  are 
worth  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
Farmers  want  to  produce  in  abundance, 
but  they  have  learned  from  bitter  expe- 
rience that,  on  this  great  free  market 
where  they  sell  their  product,  an  over- 
supply  of  a  very  few  bushels  or  potinds 
or  dozens  of  any  commodity — an  offer- 
ing at  any  one  time  of  more  of  a  com- 
modity than  the  constimers  want  to  buy 
at  that  particular  time— can  result  in  a 
break  in  the  price  of  that  commodity 
which  will  affect  the  whole  years  crop 
and  may  result  in  an  actual  and  substan- 
tial loss  to  the  farmer  on  his  year's 
operation. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
that  our  agricultural  price-support  pro- 
gram, which  does  not  guarantee  farmers 
a  fair  price,  which  does  not  guarantee 
them  a  profit,  but  which  does  provide  as- 
surance that  a  small  or  temporary  sur- 
plus of  a  commodity  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  wreck  the  market,  has  been 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  giving 


farmers  the  assurance,  the  willingness,  ^ 
and  the  ability  to  produce  aliundantly. 

The  results  of  this  stabilized  produc- 
tion are  readily  measured  in  the  pounds, 
busbels,  and  tons  of  increased  agricul- 
tural output  in  the  United  btates  and  in 
our  steadily  increasing  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  food.  Not  so  easily  pleas- 
ured but  fully  as  important  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  country  is  the  price  stability  which 
has  resulted  from  this  abundant  and  in- 
telligently directed  outpouring  of  agri- 
cultural products.  No  housewife  who 
can  remember  as  far  back  as  World  War 
n  needs  to  be  reminded  that  shortages  of 
foods  and  other  essential  items  inevita- 
bly mean  skyrocketing  prices,  black  mar- 
kets, and  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
the  short  items  from  the  shelves  of  le- 
gitimate retailers  and  from  the  tables 
of  the  average  consumer.  It  does  not 
take  much  of  a  shortage.  i)ercentage- 
wise.  to  bring  about  this  distressing  con- 
dition. By  assuring  constant  and  ample 
production,  our  farm  programs  have 
aided  tremendously  in  preventing  the 
outrageous  price  increases  that  always 
and  inevitably  accompany  a  condition 
of  scarcity. 

More  significant  even  than  the  over- 
all increase  of  13  percent  in  per  capita 
constmiption  of  foods  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  years  1935-39.  is  the  fact 
that  our  national  diet  has  been  steadily 
improving  for  the  past  several  years. 
Table  VII  shows  a  reveahng  story.  It 
shows  that  American  consumers  are  eat- 
ing more  of  the  better,  tastier,  more 
nutritious  foods  and  less  of  the  foods 
such  as  cereals  and  potatoes  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  a  low-level 
diet.  It  will  be  noted  that  our  consump- 
ticm  of  dairy  products,  excluding  butter, 
has  increased  21  percent  since  1939.  egg 
consumption  has  increased  38  percent, 
canned  fruits  21  percent,  canned  fuices 
247  percent,  and  meats,  pwultry,  and  fish 
^6  percent  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sumption of  flour  and  grain  products 
has  decreased  13  pjercent  during  the  same 
period,  potatoes  and  swettpotatoes  19- 
percent,  and  dried  fnuts  29  percent. 


Tablb  vn. — Per  capita  consumption  of  foods,  by  major  food  groups,  1909-St 
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Tabu  Va.—Per  capita  consumption  of  food*,  hy  major  food  grouptf  1$99S1 
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Bureoa  ot  A«ricattaral  £4x>Dom>c3.    Per  capita  «aui 
te  total  pofjulatkn  1900-40;  dvlUaa  aatr,  becbming  1941. 

Rather  than  costlnp  the  consumer 
more  of  his  income,  food  is  proportion- 
ately cheaper  today  than  it  was  in  1939. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  of  the  Bu- 
reau oi  Agricultural  Econonucs,  if  con- 
sumers were  purchasing  the  same  foods 
today  that  they  purchased  in  1939.  they 
could  buy  those  foods  with  17  percent  of 
their  income,  compared  to  the  20  percent 
of  their  income  they  paid  for  those  foods 
in  1939.  But  consumers,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  are  eating  more  and  better 
food.  Even  so,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
these  more  and  better  foods  of  1951  are 
costing  coasumers  only  23  percent  of 
their  income  compared  to  the  22  percent 
they  actually  .spent  in  1939. 

All  of  us,  as  consumers,  would  like  to 
see  lower  prices  for  food  and  the  other 
things  we  buy;  but  few  of  us  would  want 
to  see  our  wages  or  our  income  reduced. 
Prom  time  to  time  someone  longs  nostal- 
Kicly  for  the  35-cent  pork  chops  and  the 
20-cents-per-dozen  eggs  of  the  1930s  but 
I  imagine  that  most  of  those  same  per- 
sons would  be  reluctant  to  go  back  to  the 
weiges  or  the  income  they  were  receiving 
at  the  time  of  those  low  food  prices. 
Certainly  prices  of  foods  and  everything 
else  that  the  consumer  buys  have  gone 
up  tremendously  since  193»— but  so  have 
salaries,  wages,  and  incomes.  It  is  time 
that  we  as  consumers  learn  that  we  can- 
not have  1951  wages  and  prices  on  the 
things  we  want  to  sell  and  1939  prices  on 
tlie  things  we  want  to  buy. 
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Actually,  the  most  reliable  data  avail- 
able from  Government  agencies  indicates 

that  consimiers  are  better  off  today 

that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  dollar 
or  of  an  hour's  labor  is  grea'.er  in  terms 
of  food  and  other  necessities — than  they 
were  in  1939.  Table  vm  shows  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnines  in  several  selected 
industries  as  computed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  It  shows  that,  for  ex- 
ample, average  weekly  earnings  of  work- 
e.'-s  in  all  manufacturing  industries  have 
Increased  more  than  170  percent  from 
1939  to  August  1951.  During  the  same 
period  the  price  of  food  has  increased  138 
percent  while  the  price  of  all  items  in- 
cluded in  the  consumers  price  index  has 
increased  a  little  less  than  87  percent. 

Tabuc  Will.— Average  weekly  earnings 
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1^  recent  years  we  have  heard  much 
diatussion  of  the  take- home  pay  of  work- 
ers smd  the  actual  purchasing  power  of 
tha  consumer's  dollar.  Table  EX.  cwn- 
pil«d  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stadsacs 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  shoiJs  that 
tha  take-home  pay  of  workers  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  United  States 
is  greater  today,  both  in  terms  of  actual 
pay  and  In  terms  of  purchasing  power, 
thaSQ  it  was  in  I93fl  or  even  in  1948. 

The  last  column  in  the  table  shows 
the  net  spendable  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  a  worker  with  three  dependent.s 
in  terms  of  1939  dollars — in  other  words. 
in  terms  of  how  much  his  weekly  pay 
check  will  buy  today  compared  with 
193B.  It  will  be  noted  that  from  1939  to 
December  1950  the  purchasing  power  of 
his  weekly  take-home  pay  has  increased 
43  percent.  Comparison  of  the  figure 
for  December  1950  with  1948  indicates 
tha*  even  during  this  period  which  en- 
CQifpasses  the  post- Korea  rise  in  prices, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  worker's 
pay  check  has  increased  9.8  percent.  It 
should  be  added  that  since  the  publica- 
tion of  this  table,  preliminary  data  indi- 
cates that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
worter's  pay  check  in  July  1951  was  about 
7  percent  above  the  1948  level  It  should 
be  noted  also,  that  the  net  spendable 
average  weekly  earnings  used  in  this 
table  represent  the  worker's  pay  after 
8oc|^  security  axKl  income  taxes  aave 
been  deducted. 
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Tabu  i:x..—Crosa  «nd  net  spendable  average  weekly  eamingt  of  produeUon  workers  in  manufmeturing  industnea,  in  current  and  19i9 

dtUtrs.  1939-50 
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Another  Lieasure  of  where  the  average 
xonsumer  stands  is  to  be  found  in  the 
quantity  of  food  which  an  hour's  work 
will  buy  today,  compared  to  previous 
I>eriods.  Table  X  shows  the  quantities 
of  typical  foods  which  could  be  pur- 
chased with  1  hour  of  factory  labor  at 
various  periods  in  the  United  States.    In 


September  1951.  for  example.  1  hour's 
labor  would  purchase  10.3  pounds  of 
bread,  compared  to  7.9  pounds  of  bread 
in  1939:  it  would  purchase  almost  as 
much  round  steak  or  pork  chops  as  it 
purchased  in  1939.  and  somewhat  more 
than  the  same  labor  would  have  pur- 
chased in  1929. 


trade.  Or  is  It  just  the  ease  of  a  few 
shoe-shine  Iwys  trying  to  earn  a  fast 
dollar? 


SiMiator  McCarthy 


Taml*  X. — Quantity  of  each  item   that  could  he  purchased  with  1  hour  of  factory  labor. 
United  States.  September  1951,  with  comparisons 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIvlARKS 

i    F 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscoN!5iN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U>aTED  STATES 


Saturday.  October  20,  1351 


Ifr. 


I  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutlstica. 

Looking  at  our  farm  program  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  program  has  not  been 
costly  of  public  funds;  that  it  has  saved 
consumers  billions  of  dollars  by  making 
possible  abundant  production  that  has 
stabilized  prices:  that  it  is  the  spark 
plug  of  the  production  efDciency  which 
means  more  and  better  food  for  Ameri- 
can consumers:  and  that  its  stabilizing 
influence  has  been  a  most  important 
factor  m  bringing  American  agriculture 
from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  early  thirties 
to  the  prosperous  position  it  now  occu- 
pies. That  stability  and  prosperity  are 
essential  to  all  America — for  the  fanner 
is  both  the  city  man's  food  producer  and 
his  best  customer. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  does 
not  have  before  it  one  single  bill  pro- 
posing repeal  of  any  major  portion  of 
our  farm  program — evidence  that  the 


program  is  working  and  that  it  is  work- 
ing to  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


Gold,  Opium,  Diamonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SiEMlNSKl 

OF  NEW  JEasrr 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Saturday,  October  20.  1551 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  gold 
is  flowing  to  India,  opium  from  Red 
China,  and  diamonds  into  the  United 
States. 

I  trust  someone  will  soon  rev^I  the 
significance   of   this   triple   alliance  in 


McCarthy.  Mr.  president.  I 
lous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  ttie  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Sehatos  McCabtht 

Within  the  pact  month  or  so  two  good 
reporters  have  gone  Into  Wlaconsir.  at  dil- 
ferent  times  to  niisein  the  chances  of  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCastht  for  reelection  next  year. 

Identical  concluslCHM  w«rc  reached  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown,  syadlcated  Washington 
Evening  Star  coluznnlat,  and  Luther  A  Hut- 
ton  of  the  New  York  Times.  McCarthy  will 
win  the  Republican  primarlea  in  April  and 
iB  a  sure  in. 

Why.  with  the  sav^e  attaclu  against  hlro. 
is  he  a  sure  In?  The  two  reporters  differ 
when  they  discuss  behind-the-scenes  stuff. 
but  they  come  together  on  a  point  that 
seems  to  us  the  most  important  in  a  con- 
sideration of  McCaxtht  and  McCarthyism. 

Mr.  Brown  spealLs  of  the  genera:  admira- 
tion for  McCakthts  "bare-knucltles  hght 
against  the  Communists  In  government." 

Mr.    Huston    says    WIsconrtn    people    feeif 
•there   has   been   entirely   too   much   com- . 
placency  on  the  part  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration over  the  situation  aaaalled   try   Set 
ator  McCaktht   and  that  he   had   done   th* 
country  a  service  by  bringing  It  to  light." 

The  Times  man  also  toured  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota.  Iowa.  Illinois,  ar.d  Indiana. 
In  Iowa  he  got  to  talking  with  the  editor  of 
the  Storm  Lake  Pilot  Tribune,  a  wcltly  with 
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ft  fln'wl>»ion  BfOC  qmu  &.OOO,  deep  in  thm 
(Tsas  roots  tooBtxy, 

"In  oar  Jodgmrat."  Mid  tb*  editor,  "peo- 
pl«  are  quite  winiiic  thsx  the  Wlao<mtln 
Seaator  •ball  contlniie  to  blow  out  the  Oom- 
mlM     Tlwre  to  a  deep  siupicion  tbat  his  al- 

DoC  slMiys  rtd  hafrrtDflt.'* 
80  «•  may  taka  it  itet  wtdl*  »aay  paopto 

in  the  ICldvest  <te  no«  Always  approve 
McCaxtht's  methods,  xnost  at  them  support 
his  tlxm. 

Then  la  no  qfiiaatiaB  that  at  times 
licCsBXHT'a  »athods  voold  perturb  tb«  lisr^ 
tfoiM  of  Qiia— tiuij.  But  wbao  you  take  on 
Gonununlats  and  fellow  travelers,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  entrenched  in  power 
and  muaHlBC  IU4>pUy  »t  the  Ck>Tenunent 
trou^.  yon  have  to  fl^t  Ixunber-camp  styic. 
If  you  dont.  they  murder  you. 

Somettmas  a  man  t»  sdndrsd  for  the  ene- 
mies ba  BHlaa.  Wa  may  admire  McCastht 
tat  bla.  for  ba  is  feared  and  bated  chiefly  by 
Oimnrtsti  and  pinks  and  tba  type  of  "lib- 
•m*  wbo.  paradoodcally.  wants  more  and 
Biore  gOTcmment  power  and  less  and  less 
indlTidu&I  freedom. 

^We  think  the  people  of  the  grass  roots  are 
r^it  in  thetr  }iidsraent  of  McCaktrt.  He's 
•  fl^tw,  and  he's  on  the  right  gldc. 


UNESCO  and  Our  Public  Schools— 
Women  Vrarned  on  Leadiiig  Namei  to 
Red  Causes 


ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  BUBO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRKSENTATIVM 

Saturdaw.  October  20.  19S1 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  make  the  mistake  of  ft-tsnn^ing  tiiat 
communism  is  our  only  enemy,  we  are 
lost.  Communism  is  merely  one  of  the 
Instrtimenta  used  by  the  real  conspira- 
tors to  frighten  us  into  surrendering  our 
national  sovereignty  to  a  world  govern- 
ment in  which  we  will  be  hopelessly  out- 
numbered and  outvoted,  just  as  we  are 
now  in  the  United  Nations. 

Now  that  the  Commimists  are  in  ill  re- 
pute, many  of  their  former  internation- 
alist collaborators  are  repudiatm«  them; 
but  do  noi  be  deceived  by  tius  apparent 
change  0/  face. 

The  threat  to  America  is  not  from 
without.  No  exterior  force  can  destroy 
us.  America  can  be  destroyed  only  from 
within.  The  Uruted  Nauons,  UNESCO. 
and  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  at;ree- 
ments  are  supplymg  the  tools  with  which 
subversives  work  and  the  vehicles  on 
which  they  a*^  ridint;  to  power 

The  pattern  of  the  international  So- 
cialist apparatiis  is  the  thing  to  watch. 
It  is  skilled  in  propaganda  aiid  has  made 
ternble  inroads  in  almost  every  field  of 
communication  and  opimon-forming 
mediUBU  or  organizations. 

The  American  people  have  been  propa- 
gandized into  beheving  that  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  the  United  Nations  is  to  pre- 
vent war  and  promote  peace  and  har- 
mony among  naUons;  cut  that  is  merely 


window  dressing  to  cover  up  the  greatest 
subversive  plot  in  history. 

In  a  well-documented  report,  the 
American  Flag  Committee  of  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  says: 

CNESCO,  the  United  Nations  ■ducaUonal 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiaatlon.  is  a 
■vbfemva  association.  It  is  consciously  fur- 
thering a  campaign  calculated  to  pervert  the 
teaching  prcfeasion  in  this  cotmtry.  and 
so  destroy  the  worth  and  integrity  of  Amer- 
ica's first  bulwark  of  freedom — our  tax-sup- 
ported pubUc  schools. 

Strong  words.  But  this  report,  which 
was  carried  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
GRKSioNAL  RECORD— page  AS551— is  so 
startling  tliat  loyal,  patriotic  people  and 
organizations,  inclading  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revohition.  have  paid 
for  the  printing  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  this  report  to  warn  the  American 
people  of  the  plot  to  twist  and  pervert 
the  minds  of  Uttle  children.  A  card  to 
my  office  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of 
this  report. 

UNESCO's  scheme  to  pervert  public 
education  appears  in  a  series  of  nine  vol- 
umss.  Utled:  "Toward  World  Under- 
standing for  Kindergarten  and  Elemen- 
tary Grade  Teachers  in  Public  Schools." 
These  booklets  are  obtainable  from  the 
^  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York- 
and  cheaply  priced.  Get  them  and  read 
them. 

The  S3rstem  of  teaching  advocated  in 
these  booklets  is  to  capture  the  minds  of 
little  children,  even  in  the  kindergarten, 
to  the  end  they  shall  be  taught  the  ideal 
of  a  central  world  government,  as  over 
against  that  of  our  own  constitutional 
republican  form  of  government:  that 
teachers  shall  constantly  stress  the  op- 
posite of  the  family  teaching  of  loyalty 
to  our  American  ideal  and  allegiance  to 
our  beautiful  stars  and  stripes.  subsU- 
tuting  for  it  loyalty  to  the  Communist 
world  government  of  the  United  Nauons 
and  aUegiance  to  its  spider  web  banner. 
UNESCO  plans  to  make  war  upon  the 
ideals  of  patriotic  national  devotion 
which  it  sees  as  infecting  our  children 
in  the  home  and  commimity.  American 
history  must  be  suppressed.  The  pa- 
triotic spirit  In  our  children  is  to  be 
thoroughly  emasculated. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  organize 
political  pressure  groups,  and— in  the 
manner  of  a  trade  union— to  demand 
teachers'  and  children's  rights.  An  at- 
tempt would  then  be  made  to  legislate 
these  rights,  prepared  in  treaty  form, 
which,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  signature  of  the  President,  would 
become 'the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
similar  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  Page  the  ghost  of  Hit- 
ler's youth  movement. 

UNESCO  would  intrude  upon  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  heme.  Booklet  VI  contains 
samples  of  the  type  of  sex  education 
UNESCO  propo.ses  lor  the  teaching  of 
children  bet'Aeen  the  ages  of  6  and  13. 
A  sense  of  propriety  prohibits  quoting 
the  less  modest,  but  here  are  a  few  of  the 
suggested  qutsUons  to  be  explored  by  the 
teachers:  <a)  Are  there  devices  for  lim- 
iUng  the  family?    (b)  What  are  the  feel- 


I  J        i 

fog*  of  pregnant  women?    <c>  Do  pari 

eats  undress  before  the  child?  (d)  Wha^ 
is  the  child  to  be  taught  about  when* 
b4bies  come  from? 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  this  i^ 
what  the  American  parent  wishes  hii 
cmidren  to  be  taught  between  the  agea 
of  6  and  13  in  our  tax-supported  publio 
schools.  If  you  do  not,  you  had  bettec 
investigate  how  much  of  this  propaganda 
is  ahready  being  used  in  your  schools. 

It  is  well  to  remember:  We  are  uW 
only  country  in  the  world  which  emJ 
bmces  the  internationalist  idea ;  all  oth J 
er  nations  are  intensely  nationalista 
Blitain  and  Russia  most  of  all.  1 

Internationalism  is  a  conspiratorial 
device  to  destroy  us.  Show  me  an  inter- 
nationalist, and  I  will  show  you  a  poten- 
ti41  traitor  to  the  United  States. 

Appended  is  a  news  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  Wasliing- 
toti,  D.  C,  which  carries  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  all  patriotic  American  worpen: 

W0KIN    WaSWED    on    LKfDTWG    NaMIS    TO    RB> 

C  A  trass — &i  UUBHT     OT    PmcrtkCAmA     TBxa 
IJOP  LEAomE  How  Coacjdzs  Astiss  JUaitm 

C-BOTTPS  /It 

I  (By  Vylla  Poe  Wilson) 

American  women  leaders  who  lend  thetr 
■^es  and  those  of  their  orgaziizations  to 
pl^  orgauizations  and  movements.  Oavored 
with  International  socialism  and  such  ilka 
m*^  not  know  what  they  are  doing.  Mrs. 
HHuj  Deland  Strack.  of  New  Jersey,  who 
ha^  made  an  Inten^ve  study  of  propaganda 
in  ^xtbooks  and  in  other  forms,  pointed  act 
at  jthe  meettng  of  the  District  of  Cclumbto 
Lewue  of  Republican  Women  at  the  May- 
flower yesterday. 

'1r  prefer  to  believe  that  these  women  are 

I — but  remember  Westbrook  Pegier  saya 

■e  is  a  French  word  for  dumb,"  said  this 

■  looking  housewife  who  la  on  a  crusade 

it  subversive  propaganda, 
n  regard  to  the  General  Federation  of 
aen's  Clubs."  she  said.  "I  have  here  a 
iphlet  put  out  by  the  National  Conler- 
en*  of  Christians  and  Jews— the  organiza- 
tloA  In  the  forefront  of  the  brctherhcod  ac- 
**^*"'  *^*^°*«°  '^y  *^«  State  Department  to 
Indoctrinate  German  youth— which  recom- 
mefids  tor  children  a  book  by  Howard  Fast 
whf  serrrd  a  Federal  jail  sentence;  and  Alms 
by  jeveral  of  the  Hollywood  Ten." 

ro^woBB  BT  u-Hsa»  o»  aPoaiBira  nBOAnoir 

"  ^  ^^^^'  "«»■»««•  ^rww*  tot  Tenth 
«M  laa  a  foreword  by  Bfrs  La  Fell  Dlcklnscm. 
the  I  president  of  the  General  PederaUon  of 
Woi  oen-:  Oube.  And.  of  course.  In  the  testl- 
moiy  before  the  Congress  on  world  govern- 
ment you  will  And  \he  Young  Women's 
,^^'^*'g"*«t>on.  the  General  Pedera- 
tlcMi  of  VoMB'k  Gtabs,  and  the  Leagxie  of 
Worsen  Votan  putting  their  organizauons 
on  lecord  in  favor  of  world  government-  At 
the  American  Association  of  the  United  Na- 
tion^ I  found  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  Hiram 
C.  goughton.  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eratfon  of  Women's  Cluba.  as  one  of  the 
ra«U0  speakers  plugging  Um^  Um.  i  j,„ter 
to  teUeje  thMXiin^mm^ttm.  Uke  «,  many 
°'JP^.*«»«^  ^  fi^  aaiw.  Just  dumb, 
and  inclined  to  be  meddlesome." 

Mh.  Strack  said  that  Communists  never 
openly  advocate  communism  in  this  country 
but  carry  on  their  propMaada  for  Interna. 
tion^  socialism  which  nmiij  t.  not  iSbTSI 
fereat  from  communism. 
"^twnaUoul  socialism."  she  insisted,  •'will 
be  ttought  about  by  the  six  Marxist  aboU- 

i,^!!lrw******"**°  "^  existing  government  of 
ownership  of  property  la  land,  of  inheritance. 
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c*  the  famUy.  of  nationalism  (patriotism), 
and  of  religion.  Within  that  framework, 
then  you  can  judge  the  program  and  the 
degree  of  socialism  included  in  the  program 
of  many  national  organizations,  the  self- 
styled  opinion-forming  agencies." 


sTATx  oEPAancxirr  action 

She  also  decried  the  habit  of  State  De- 
partment and  other  Government  depart- 
ments of  consulting  the  heads  of  svch  organ- 
isations and  soon  "tlie  ofllclal  administra- 
tion policy  is  being  peddled  to  the  voters 
down  through  the  Stats  and  local  levels  of 
the  national  organisations  memberships." 

"I  have  found."*  the  speaker  declared,  "the 
National  Education  Association  acting  as  the 
political  arm  of  the  new  Fair  Deal  crowd  in 
the  public  school  system."  she  said  in  report- 
ing on  her  investigations. 

"The  pattern  of  the  Intematloaal  Socialist 
apparatus  In  this  country  and  the  terrible 
inroads  it  has  made  in  almost  every  field  of 
communication  and  opinion  forming  is  ap- 
parent," she  concluded.  "It  Is  up  to  you 
Republican  women  to  read  the  magaatnes 
and  books  that  stiU  manage  to  get  printed 
which  expose  this  process.  I  hope  you  will 
challenge  our  cultural  managers  aa  they  go 
about  obliquely  performing  the  revolution 
without  violence.  It  Is  really  up  to  Republi- 
can women  if  you  do  not  want  this  country 
sold  down  the  Ideological  river.  Time  la 
running  out.  Don't  let  these  tTnited  States 
go  by  default." 

OTHXa  OBGAmZATIOirs  ALSO  AXX  LtBTED 

Besides  the  organisations  already  men- 
tioned, others  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Strack 
are  the  National  Citizens  Political  Action 
Committee,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Consumers  Union.  Jo 
fiavklaon's  Independent  Citizens  Committee 
of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Howard  Coffin,  national  Republican  com- 
mltteewoman  from  the  District,  who  pointed 
out  that  there  are  47,000  publ'c-relations 
and  opinion -forming  employees  on  the  Gov- 
ernment pasrrolls  telling  people  how  to 
think. 


Spain,  tbe  IndUpeasable  Ally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscoMsiM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobo  an  article 
from  the  Freeman  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Spaim.  ticr  niiiiifisaiai  1   ally 
(By  Hoffman  Rlckerson) 
(Many  people  who  welcomed  alliance  with 
inikiat     Bussla     on     purely     military 
now  oppose  an  alliance  with  Fascist 
Spain    on    political    or    religious    grounds, 
jor  ~¥llckerson  maintains  that  a  Spanish 
ice  Is  as  vital  to  the  free  nations  today 
was  alliance  with  Soviet  Russia  In  1941.) 

XC\'U— App.- 


In  allying  itself  with  Spain  the  United 
States  would  exchange  a  militarily  hopeless 
position  on  the  continent  ot  Europe  for  a 
very  strong  one. 

At  the  bottom  that  Is  all  there  Is  to  It. 
With  the  help  of  comparatively  few  American 
troops  the  chances  of  a  succeasfiil  Soviet 
Invasion  of  the  peninsula  would  be  extremely 
small.  Moreover,  the  cotmtry  Is  large  enough 
to  serve  as  a  base  from  which  counterattacks 
could  be  launched  when  clrcumstaneea  per- 
mitted. Finally,  a  strong  Spain  would  give 
us  a  secure  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  great  inland  sea  which  bounds  all 
southern  Europe  and  nearly  all  northern 
Africa,  and  is  an  ideal  theater  for  sea  and  air 
power. 

If  our  present  policy  of  stationing  Ameri- 
can troops  In  continental  Europe  can  make 
sense  at  all — and  that  is  a  big  if — It  can  do 
so  only  If  centered  on  Spain.  As  it  stands 
It  Is  only  a  sham,  an  Invitation  to  military 
disaster  and  an  attempt  to  Justify  Govern- 
ment spending  in  order  to  keep  Truman  and 
Acheson  in  power. 

It  Is  u  sham  because  we  and  otir  allies 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  do  not  now 
have  and  are  not  even  planning  to  raise 
armies  and  air  forces  powerful  enough  to 
hold  any  appreciable  parts  of  Western 
Europe  north  of  the  Pyrenees  against  a  deter- 
mined Soviet  attack.  Only  a  delaying  action 
could  be  fought  behind  the  Rhine  which  is 
the  only  serious  military  obstacle  now  avail- 
able to  tis.  As  soon  as  the  Bbtnt  was  forced 
we  could  hold  only  peninsalM  Iftt  Douaark 
and  Brittany  End  perhaps  a  redoubt  in  the 
French  Alpw.  Since  these  areas  are  too  smaU 
to  be  militarUy  important,  the  real  problem 
would  then  be  to  hold  the  Pyrenees  and  be- 
hind them  to  organize  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
our  continental  European  base  Obviously 
this  could  be  done  more  easUy  before  rather 
than  after  the  shooting  has  started. 

These  ateiiMntary  facts  of  mmtary  life 
have  been  somewhat  blurred  In  the  public 
mind  by  the  organized  lying  known  as  propa- 
ganda. The  trick  has  been  to  talk  about  how 
nice  It  would  be  tf  we  could  hold  the  Rhine 
and  even  the  Ruhr — although  for  a  consider- 
able time  we  shall  not  have  a  dog's  chance  of 
doing  so. 

Nevertheless,  anyone  who  habltuaUy  reads 
the  headlines  in  a  first-class  newspaper 
knows  that  our  high  command — the  Penta- 
gon. If  you  prefer —  has  long  been  pressing 
for  a  military  understanding  with  Spain.  If 
the  present  heads  of  our  Defense  Department 
thought  that  we  had  even  a  moderate  chance 
of  success  in  Western  Europe  without  Spain, 
then  they  certainly  would  not  oppose  the 
atKMS  anti-Spanish  feeling  of  the  present 
iRttMi  and  French  Governments  and  of  our 
own  State  Department.  After  aU.  the  Chiefs 
of  our  armed  services  have  not  recently  been 
eonspicuous  for  resisting  political  p>reasure. 
Tliat  they  have  stood  up  in  the  Spanlab 
Is  good  evidence  that  the  strategic 
of  our  European  pnaWan  without  a  Spanish 
alliance  is  too  alMiubig  to  be  overlooked. 
Probably  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  group  of 
educated,  professional  fluting  men  any- 
where who.  If  speaking  frankly  and  in  prl- 
vate,  would  not  agree. 

Irdeed  It  is  an  open  aa^jet  that  some  of  our 
most  tntallljinli  Mill-ranking  officers  pri- 
vately acN*^  wMk  «K-Pr«Bident  Hoover  that 
wa  ahaokl  plaa  ooty  for  bemlspherlc  defense 
and  wait  Car  tba  Bad  Esaplre  to  blow  up  from 
Internal  strains  which  would  Increase  If  that 
Empire  attempted  further  territorial  expan- 
sion.   This,  however,  Is  by  the  way. 

ova  wsAKKxas  nr  xobofk 
Space  permlta  only  very  brief  analysis  of 
the  military  waaknaas  in  our  present  Euro- 
pean position.     An  obvious  point  In.  tbAt  of 


niunbers.  Britain's  former  Defense  Minister 
ShlnweU  said  at  Ottawa  raoantly  that  the 
U  8.  S.  R.  has  215  divisions  of  which  at  least 
70  are  deployed  against  the  west,  and  the 
Russian  forces  are  growing  in  power  and 
numbers.  The  Red  Army  is  particularly 
strong  in  armored  divisions.  There  are  also 
about  60  satellite  divisions.  By  contrast  the 
much  publicised  Eisenhower  army  eslsts 
chiefly  on  paper.  Hanson  Baldwin,  the  dls- 
tlngulsbed  military  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  recently  wrote  that  if  all  the  present 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  powers  except  Or?ece 
and  Turkey  fulfil  their  entire  military  pro- 
grams by  the  end  of  1931  there  may  be  8 
American  and  the  equivalent  of  17  West 
European  divisions  available  for  the  vital 
sector  between  the  Alps  and  the  North  Sea. 
Since  that  sector  is  about  400  miles  wide,  if 
we  asBunM  a  full  divisional  strength  of  15.000 
each  and  tf  we  calculate  defensive  density 
In  an  old-fashioned  way,  there  wouid  be  less 
than  1  man  for  each  2  yards  of  front,  includ' 
Ing  reserves.  Indudin'?  nondlvlsional  com- 
bat troops,  there  would  certainly  be  not 
much  more  than  one  man  for  every  2  yards. 
In  1914  such  a  front  would  have  be? n  as  thin 
as  tiasas  paper,  and  everyone  knows  that  the 
multtpOestton  of  planss,  tanks,  and  other 
preaent-day  military  instruments  has  greatly 
strengthened  offense  as  compared  with  de- 
fense. Moreover,  some  westera  units  might 
well  be  cut  off  and  militarily  destroyed  before 
they  could  cross  the  Rhine. 

The  French  hope  to  have  five  more  divi- 
sions by  the  end  of  1952.  In  1940  they  bad 
more  than  a  hundred.  In  the  matter  of 
tactical  aviation,  all  mUltary  authorities 
seem  to  ag|»e  that  in  tactical  planes  we 
would  be  heavily  outnumbered 

TTiat  so-called  strategic,  that  is.  long- 
range,  bombing  could  prevent  a  westward  ad- 
vance by  the  Red  army  has  rarely  been  main- 
tained since  Korea.  Moreover  the  German 
generals  who  fought  on  the  eastern  front 
during  World  War  n  all  say  that  attacks 
against  the  communications  of  Russian 
forets  were  not  as  effective  as  they  would 
have  been  against  inatsm  armies  because 
Russian  soldiers  are  aocostomed  to  hard  con- 
ditions and  habitually  lived  off  the  country. 

By  destroying  the  bridges  over  the  Rhine 
and  destroying  or  seizing  as  many  of  the 
local  river  craft  as  we  could,  we  might  gain 
a  breathing  spell.  It  is  worth  rememberms, 
however,  that  throughout  military  history 
river  lines  have  almost  nev^r  been  long  and 
succeaafuUy  held  against  determined  oppo- 
nents who  approached  on  a  broad  front. 
This  was  true  over  and  ovsr  again  in  World 
War  n.  The  Vol«a  at  StaUngrad  is  no  ex- 
ception, for  the  Germans  reached  it  only  at 
the  tip  of  a  deep  and  narrow  salient 

The  critical  ata«s  ts  seldom  the  original 
croaaing:  advanestf  tlssMBts  almost  always 
get  acroas.  Then  follows  a  race  of  reinforce- 
ment, with  the  defender  trying  to  wipe  out 
the  attacker's  footholds  and  tlie  attacker 
trying  first  to  hold  them  and  then  to  break 
out  Into  the  open.  Air  power  and  large  air- 
borne forces  like  thoac  of  the  Sovleu  In- 
crease the  chances  of  the  offensive.  Ehiring 
World  War  II  even  without  airborne  opera- 
tlona  the  Red  army  scored  a  series  ot  striking 
suooaaaaa  in  crossing  rlvsrs.  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  G. 
Le  Q.  MarteL  who  was  the  chief  of  the  British 
military  mission  to  the  U  S.  S  R  in  1943. 
says  in  his  book.  Our  Armored  Forces,  that 
the  Soviet  mltissrj  engineers  were  extremely 
skillful  in  '"H^''af"g  river  crossings,  build- 
ing a  number  of  bridges  across  the  Dnieper 
at  points  where  that  river  is  1.500  feet  wids 
in  an  average  of  onJy  4  days  per  bridge. 
Some  of  their  bridges  carried  tanks. 
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-  AH  told.  tiMmCon.  BtoKkhoMr^  »teff  can 
hanltjr  be  planatTtg  for  man  Uum  a  brief 
•Und  beMod  the  Rhloe.  Then  Is  xm>  ocher 
continuous  n«tuna  obstacle  between  the 
Bbtne  and  the  Pyzenees. 

Ob  the  otbsr  tend.  tlM  Pjumss  are  ex- 
fftptlonsHy  tonaaidathie.  OooaWterable  moun- 
tain ranges  are  arrlous  miUtary  obstacles 
because  the  wheeled  vehicles  essential  to 
larfs  St-ale  military  transport  can  cross  tbem 
oaly  on  prepared  rc%ds,  cat^rpU^-tracked 
vtiUcles  are  aft«n  almost  as  much  restricted, 
andeven small  parties  of  athletic  and  lightly 
bordmed  m«x  on  foot  can  cross  only  at  com- 
paraUveiy  few  artd1»ionsl  points.  Also  the 
few  rotMls  across  a  Uc  raace  run  for  miles 
tZirough  thinly  Inhabited  country  where 
shfSlter  and  appreciable  reserves  of  food  do 
iK»t  sodst.  wb«re«s  in  clvtUasd  countries 
great  river  Tallcya  have  dense  populaUons. 
dsvck^Md  road  s3»t«aM»  and  ab^Btdant  tood 
aadriketter. 

Tba  Pyrsmsss  are  almost  Ideally  suiutae 
for  a  mndsrn  dsfs— s  In  that  the  cnastal 
rtrtps  at  etthsr  end  ot  the  iftkge  are  ex- 
traiiwly  narrow,  aad  four  out  of  Cie  five 
roMlB  which  civcs  the  mountains  themselves 
do  so  cloea  enoagh  eithsr  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  or  the  Mediterranean  to  permit  not 
cnly  land  planes  but  also  carrier  planes 
— Uy  to  jptn  la  defending  them.  Flying 
caBfevard  tram  th*  bay,  the  pss  of  Ronce- 
vtnes  is  only  ?5  air  miles  frcm  udewaier. 
the  Comport  74.  and  the  Pourtalest  79. 
For  &4  atr  miles  westward  from  the  Medlter- 
rm&can  coastal  shelf  there  is  .  o  road  until 
you  are  over  the  Oerda^ne.  the  one  pass  over 
the  chain  with  any  breadth  to  it.  Over  the 
Ica  miles  tetween  the  Pourtalet  and  the 
Ccrdagne.  the  only  road  follows  the  difficult 
Panajjua  Pass. 

Even  If  the  Red  invaders  could  force  the 
Pyrenees,  more  than  s  thousand  air  miles 
from  the  Russian  border,  they  would  nnd 
their  gecgraphlcal  dllDcultles  only  beginning, 
for  the  peninsula  is  crossed  from  sea  to  sea 
by  a  succession  of  transverse  ranges. 

Also,  we  saw  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
that  Spain  commands  the  western  entrance 
tc  the  liedtteiTaaean  which  with  Its  islands 
Is  an  ideal  theater  for  sea  and  air  power. 
Along  that  Inland  sea  we  have  access  to 
Greece.  Turliey,  and  the  oil  deposits  of  the 
Near  East.  Prom  Its  eastern  end  our  planes 
can  threaten  the  Sovleu*  vulnerable  eouth- 
em  flank.  1.  e..  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian 
oil  region  up  the  Volga.  The  Mediterranean 
is  also  a  tMurrler  against  land  invasion  of 
north  Africa. 

Without  a  strong  Spain  astride  the  Straits 
of  Oibraltar  our  organlaed  bases  in  the  west- 
em   and    8outhe<ist«^   Mediterranean    area 
must  be  confined  to  Africa  where  we  would 
suffer  various  disadvantages.    East  and  west 
ground   communlcatloos  there   are  dilDcult 
north  of  the  Sahara  and  nonexlitent  else- 
wbwe.     The    north    African   Moslems,    like 
their  coreUgkmlsts  in   other  regions,  have 
been  deeply  offended  by  our  policy  toward 
In-ael.      Also,    as    General    Fellers    recently 
noted  in  the  Freeman,  we  would  be  politi- 
cally wbipeawed  by  the  necessity  for  taking 
atdie  between   thetr  nattonaLst   movemoit 
MM  the  imperialism  of  Praaoe  and  Britain. 
Turning    now   to  the   human    factors   erf 
Spain,  the  average  Spaniard  U  conspicuously 
tough    and    brave.     Although    the    Spanish 
armed   fcrces   lack   much   of   the  expensive 
military  equipmesit  which  only  the  richest 
natiouB  can  afford  oa  any  scale,  their  fftj^ 
cScers  are  veterans  of  the  kmg  and  fwoeiaue 
clv'.l  war  which  ended  only  a  few  months 
before  World  War  II  began.    As  a  result  of 
that  civil   war  the  Spanish  Government   is 
probably   more   anti-Commtmists  than   any 
other  in  the   ;?orld.     rh»  local  Commtmlst 
Party   is   outlawed   and  exisu  only   under- 


ground In  hunted  fragments.  We  may  con- 
trast Prance  and  Italy  where  Communists 
are  a  large  and,  pewerf ul  minority,  so  that 
extensive  sabotage  Is  to  be  feared. 

Even  if  geography  and  lack  of  military 
numbers  did  not  make  a  ground  defense  of 
European  France  against  a  serious  attack 
impossible,  it  would  still  be  absurd  to  base 
our  Burope*n  policy  on  a  country  where  both 
expert  and  general  public  opinion  does  not 
believe  in  the  urgency  of  preparedness.  Even 
those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  al- 
vays  believed  in  the  future  resurrection  of 
Prance  must  face  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
average  Frenchman  but  also  the  French 
Military  InteUlgence  Service  firmly  believes 
that  the  Soviets  wlU  not  attack  westward. 
If  the  French  are  correct,  then  our  whole 
policy  needs  revision. 

In  Spain  the  political  atmosphere  is  wholly 
different.  General  Franco  and  his  govern- 
ment having  seen  communism  in  action  on 
their  own  soil,  fully  appreciate  its  menace. 
During  World  War  n  Count  Jordana.  then 
Sianlsh  Foreign  Minister,  repeatedly  warned 
the  western  governments  of  what  they  might 
expect  from  Moscow,  and  time  has  proved 
him  all  too  true  a  prophet. 

THE  AjtGxnsnrrs  or  pkejudice 
To  refute  the  usual  arguments  against  a 
Spanish-American  alliance  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  state  them.  When  It  is 
said  that  Franco's  officials  are  corrupt,  we 
should  remember  that  oxir  State  Department 
pinks  said  the  same  thing  about  our  friend 
Chiang  Kai-shek— for  the  benefit  of  the 
Chinese  Reds  now  killing  our  men  in  Korea. 
If  the  charge  against  Spanish  ofBcialdom  be 
true — and  en  this  sinful  earth  a  certain 
amount  of  corruption  exists  everywhere — 
then  that  is  only  an  argument  for  adequate 
American  supervision  of  what  Is  done  with 
whatever  dollars  and  materials  we  may  send. 
Since  most  of  those  who  complain  that 
Franco  Is  a  dictator  approve  of  our  support- 
ing Tito,  who  is  not  only  a  dictator  but  a 
C-ommunlst  dictator,  it  is  enough  to  quote, 
as  V7.  H.  Chamberlin  recently  did  In  Human 
Events,  Our  Lord's  own  words:  "Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  who  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel." 

The  real  reasorts  why  from  1»45  until  re- 
cently the  Spanish  Government  was  practi- 
caUy   boycotted    throughout    the   west   have 
one  thing  In  common :  none  of  them  has  any- 
thing to  do   with  either   military  or   anti- 
Communist   considerations.      At   bottom   all 
are  due  to  political  or  religious  prejudices. 
Spain   has   been   and   is   politlcaUy   Roman 
Catholic,  and  in  accordance  with  the  inflex- 
ible Spanish  pride  and  with  the  absolute 
character  of  Spanish  thought  her     govern- 
ments have  been  Roman  Catholic  in  a  rigid 
and  uncompromising  way.     To  many  Eng- 
Ush-speaXlng  Protestants  the  legal  disabili- 
ties still  Imposed  upon  the  negligible  hand- 
ful of  Spanish  Protestants  are  provocative. 
These  disabilities  strengthen  the  inherited 
Anglo-American    habit    of    thinking    about 
Spain  in  terms  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
Armada  of  1588 — neither  of  which  Is  a  really 
live    pollUcal    issue.      During    the    Spanish 
War  English   Socialists  of  the  Labor  Party 
strongly  sympathized  with  the  an tl -Nation- 
alist side,  and  an  appreciable  number  fought 
on  that  side.    Attlee  himself  went  to  Spain 
and  Is  said  to  have  been  phoCocraphed  giving 
the  ciMiched-flst  Communist  salute  which 
was  eostomary  throughout  the  anti-Nation- 
alist army. 

Por  centuries  France  and  Spain  were  un- 
sympathetic rivals,  and  throughout  the  un- 
happy Third  French  Republic  their  tradi- 
tional antagonism  was  exasperated  hiK>ame 
most  French  politicians  were  so  anticlerical 
that  they  made  It  their  chief  business  to 
abuse  the  tradiUonal  reUglon  of  both  coun- 


iries.      Since    the   same   French    potltiela^ 

itaturaliy  sympathised  with   Spanish   Reds 

(  nd  Pinks,  during  the  civil  war  while  naUo*-, 

lism  was  winning  in  Spain  and  while  tlie 

lOpular  front  was  busUy  preparing  the  cj- 

■strophe  of  1940,  feeling  on  both  sloes  pX 

he  Pyrenees  ran  higher  than  ever.  f 

Readers  may  judge  for  themselves  whet»- 

fr  religious  memories  or  sectarian  pollticsl 

frejudlces  are  more  important  than  mllit 

Necessities. 

say  that  our  leaders  should  try  hard 
a  firm  alliance  with  Spain  does  ni, 
that  they  ought  to  throw  themselv^ 
Franco's  arms  and  do  whatever  he  migkt 
est.  Not  being  a  fool,  he  might  w3l 
tve  a  shrewd  bargainer.  In  this  article  ve 
eed  not  consider  what  concessions  our  ne- 
gotiators might  reasonably  ask  In  return  f<  ir 
^bstantial  American  assistance.  I 

Meanwhile  Truman  and  Acheson  have  al- 
leady  delayed  so  long  before  beginning  io 
Bhake  friends  with  the  Spanish  Govemmeiit 
*at  we  may  wonder  whether  their  WS.OOOi- 
OM.OOO  military  budget  is  Intended  to  sup- 
I»rt  any  real  defense  of  Western  Europe,  tf 
^at  defense  is  not  based  upon  Spain  it  will 
qe  worthless.  ^ 


Smear  Tactics  Cannot  Beat  Senator 
McCartky't  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATH3 

j         Saturday.  October  20.  1951  ' 

!Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  1 
aBk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
it  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
top  Constantine  Brown.  i 

,  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^as  order  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoaii 
ae  follows: 

OoNSTANTiNa    BaowN    Sats    SiOAM.    TAcnck 
Cannot   Biat   Sknatos   McCa*tht'8   Rbc  • 

OKO 

(\7hat  do  the  people  of  Wisconsin  th_ 
of  Senator  McCahtht?  Will  be  be  reelect 
t^  bis  seat  in  the  Senate? 

I  ( constantine  Brown.  Washington  co' 
niLst.   visited   Wisconsin   and  canvassed   th^ 
voters.     Here  are  his  answers  to  the  foref 
g|>lng  questions.) 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
•Do  you  know  Joe?"  "How  is  he  doing? • 
Jle  8  sure  put  the  fear  of  God  in  those  Com . 
Idles  m  Washington."  These  are  the  ques. 
tlons  which  any  visitor  to  Wisconsin  who 
h*a  a  District  of  Columbia  tag  on  his  car  i  i 
bcund  to  hear  as  soon  as  he  reaches  thi 
mral  sections  of  the  State. 

According  to  some  old  timers  Jos  Mc- 
Cahthys  popularity  exceeds  by  far  that  o^ 
otfi  Bob  La  Follette.  His  bare-knuckles  fight 
aiainst  the  Communists  in  Govenunent:  his 
nlentless  campaign  against  "Red  Dei^ 
Ai  theson  have  won  to  his  side  even  those  whi 
ii  the  past  wondwed  about  their  wisdo^ 
ol  sending  an  Inexperienced  young  Judge, 
31  years  old,  to  represent  this  farm-industrta 
State  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

{Not  only  the  Democrats,  but  also  the  Ub. 
emi  organizations  in  New  York  snd  Chlcaw  • 
wfco  bitterly  resent  McCAaraT's  campalgii 
aialnst  their  favorite  pinkos  in  Washington, 
cc  oslder  his  defeat  a  must.  They  wUl  span  i 
n*ther  money  nor  c.Tcrt  to  eliminate  bin, 
fr>m  political  lire  in  iwa. 
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The  Republican  organlaatlon  In  Wlaocm- 
sln  Is  in  s  better  shape  than  many  other 
States  in  the  Middle  West.  McCArrRT's  op- 
ponents In  Wisconsin  are  principally  the  lib- 
eral* in  Milwaukee  and  Madison.  Their  rela- 
tively small  number  is  compensated  by  loud 
nolee  and  beaverlike'ectiviues. 

Since  denunciations  by  word  of  mouth  or 
In  print  Is  not  sufflctent  to  defeat  Jos.  the 
matter  minds  who  had  engineered  the  defeat 
of  Eurton  K.  Wheeler  In  Montana  in  1946 
and  tried  to  apply  the  same  methods  in  1950 
against  Senator  Pat  McCsaasN  in  Nevada. 
are  now  trying  their  band  in  Wisconsin. 

The  talk  in  Madison  and  Milwaukee  is 
M»**  niora  than  aiOO.OOO  ha^  been  sent  from 
OoMde  the  State  to  beat  McCastht  in  the 
primaries.  Hte  most  embittered  opponents 
admit  that  he  cannot  be  defeated  by  any. 
Democrat  in  the  1952  elections. 

The  eslecUon  of  the  antl-McCarthyltes  to 
fight  the  champ  is  a  local  politician  by  the 
name  of  Leonard  Schmidt,  a  good  speaker 
and  rutblees  campaigner.  Although  he  has 
net  filed  yet  he  U  already  campaigning  by 
using  material  provided  for  him  from  head- 
quprters  outside  the  State. 

This  material  contains  the  weU -known 
charges  that  McCabtst  is  smearing  the  char- 
acter or  innocent  people  in  Government 
without  any  regard  for  truth.  Because  the 
majority  of  the  large  local  newspapers  carry 
meetly  the  attacks  against  McCaarRT  from 
top  administration  leaders  such  as  President 
Truman.  Secretary  of  Labor  Idaurlce  Tobin 
and  so  forth,  few.  if  any.  know  that  some 
eight  Individuals  charged  by  McCaotht  be- 
fore the  Tydlngs  committee  have  been  al- 
ready removed  from  the  Government's  pay- 
roll as  bad  security  risks. 

The  primaries  In  Wisconsin  are  open.  All 
cltlaens  can  vote.  And  this  is  the  strongest 
hope  of  McCasthy's  enemies  to  defeat  him. 
His  Republican  opponent,  selected  by  the 
"liberals."  has  already  started  to  repeat  per- 
sistently the  accusations  alreetfy  heard  over 
the  country  on  the  radio  aad  te  newspapers. 

Tbe  appearance  of  Mr.  Schmidt  m  the 
political  arena  wiU  induce  other  Republican 
hopefuls  to  try  their  luck  at  the  primary 
polls.  Among  those  is  a  prosperotis  farmer, 
the  former  State  Senator  Osmpsey.  who  has 
already  .filed.  His  platform  is  not  a  de- 
nunciation of  McCarthyism.  He  says  that 
it  is  high  time  that  the  State  of 
be  represented  in  the  United  States 
by  a  real,  experienced  farmer. 

Unless  the  vast  amounts  of  nKtney  to  be 
spent  in  the  campaign  have  an  effect,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  a  smear  campaign 
will  have  any  success.  McCArrRT's  popu- 
larity is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  par- 
ticularly in  the  agrteulttn-al  areas  where 
everybody  likes  that  "cnay  Irtafaaum.  Joa." 

The  attendance  at  tbe  nwetlngs  where  he 
speaks  Is  unprecedented  1#  the  history  of 
this  State.  When  be  spoke  on  September  8, 
at  Spring  Valley,  a  small  community  o*  lem 
than  TOO  people,  he  had  an  audience  of 
over  2.000.  He  spoke  the  same  evening  at 
Ahre.  where  the  populaUon  does  aot  exceed 
•00  Inhahitanta,  before  an  audience  of  up- 
wards of  2.500  citlaens. 

McCastht  Is  Boi  a  pertSetUarty  powerful 
oraAor.  His  magnetfcm  aad  wmueettBttsble 
ring  of  sincerity  attracts  the  crowds  and  they 
beheve  him.  When' he  spoke  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
August  39.  he  had  a  greater  crowd  than  Boise 
had  seen  even  in  the  heydays  of  WUliam 
Borah.  Because  of  the  rain  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  larfsst  auditorlvim  in  the  citv. 
Some  3.000  vme  packed  in.  snd  a  great  over- 
flow of  people  were  listening  to  his  spesrh 
through  loud-speakers  In  the  streets.  When 
IM  left  at  1:30  a.  m.  there  were  some  700 
people  St  the  airport  to  bid  him  Godspeed. 

Two  days  earUer.  in  Seattle,  tbe  larfsst 
hall  had  to  be  closed  a  half  hour  before  the 
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_  time  because  It  could  hold  no  more 
people.  The  sudlence  hsd  begun  to  arrive 
^o«"  tbe  8  o'clock  speech  as  early  as  8  in  the 
afternoon.  Tbe  overflow  stood  in  the  rain  in 
the  streets  to  listen. 

And  so  everywhere  on  the  west  eoast  where 
McCabtkt  appesred;  In  Spokane  the  bouse 
was  sold  out  3  days  before  the  meeting,  and 
te  Portland.  Or^..  the  lecture  haU  was 
packed  to  the  rafters,  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernor's administrative  assistant  e^jressed 
his  disapproval  at  McCastht 'a  appearance  in 
that  city.  The  Governor  himself  eras  on  the 
platform,  however. 

McCabtbt'b  supporters  in  Wlaeoosln  do 
not  worry  about  his  election.  They  know 
that  their  man  can  do  it.  But  they  are 
somewhat  uneasy  about  the  primaries  not 
because  of  the  smear  sheets  and  other  con- 
traption which  WiU  appear  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  but  because  snTnTlmee 
money  can  talk  louder  than  the  best  argu- 
ments. 


Bogcj  of  McCarthjitn 


McCarthy  Will  Beat  Down  Commies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacoNstN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Pittston  <Pa.)  Sunday 
Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

McCastht  Wnx  Beat  Down  Coiocixs 

United  States  Senator  Josxph  McCabtbt 
will  not  be  kicked  out  of  the  United  States 
Senste  by  the  enemies  he  has  developed 
through  his  figh*  on  Communist  scum  In 
our  CJovernment.  Don't  be  surprised  if  the 
Democrats  get  more  hurt  in  the  ouster  at- 
tempt on  McCartht  than  McCaxtbt  does. 

All  this  drum  beating  about  the  defeat  of 
ex-Senator  Millard  Tydlngs.  at  Maryland. 
being  due  to  Senator  Jos  McCabtht  stli^lag 
his  nose  into  a  Maryland  election  and  betec 
unfair  to  the  Tydlngs  lug  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  much  hogwash. 

Tbe  same  jjeople  who  are  letting  off  {vt:^>- 
aganda  barrages  sbout  the  alleged  injustice 
of  Tydlngs'  defeat  never  la^^out  a  peep  about 
New  York  pro-Conmiunist  fronts  that  have 
reached  out  into  other  Slates  to  support 
candidates  sympathetic  toward  the  Commu- 
nist termites.  Neither  do  thoee  bleeding 
hearts  give  the  people  of  Maryland  credit 
for  having  studied  the  open  record  of  Mr. 
Tydlngs  as  a  friend  of  the  Conunles  and 
booted  him  out  on  acootuit  of  it.  Isnt  It 
true  that  Mr.  Tydlngs  himself  once  sttrib- 
XI ted  his  defeat  to  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land? How  McCastbt  Is  dragged  in.  because 
the  pinks  think  they  can  smear  him. 

The  drive  on  Senator  McCa«tht  is  part  of 
what  has  been  going  on  among  the  cock- 
eyed liberal  set  since  Franklin  Ruesiavelt 
and  his  wife  put  the  welcome  mat  out  for 
the  Communists.  Anyone  who  dares  turn 
the  s{>otUght  on  people  who  have  been 
friendly  to  the  Conununists  la  abused.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  Is  another  who  has  been 
abused  by  these  left-wingers.  However,  the 
same  cockeyed  crowd  who  abuse  imtl-Ccnn- 
munists  can  find  all  kinds  of  excuses  for 
Alger  Hiss.  Dean  Acheson,  and  such  people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

I  F  wisco.vsn* 

IN  THE  SENjM^  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Octob<r  20.  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Springfield  <Mo.)  Leader 
and  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bocax  or  McCabthyism 

Wlsrrtlng  heart  liberaU  in  the  East  are  get- 
ting all  bos  aad  bothered  about  a  txjcey 
t^y  call  llifWth|1iiii.  What  is  this  head- 
kas  hflteeauaa  of  poUtles?    * 

In  toerld  terms  the  jimlor  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  accused  at  smsartbg  some  of 
the  brethren  by  throwing  seartot  paint  on 
them.  But  the  protest  eseme  to  betray 
symptoms  of  s  deadly  malady  that  afiUcts 
the  body  politic  today. 

^^  *  good  many  years  this  ooxintry  has 
suffered  from  a  rash  of  radleaMsm  on  the 
left.  Wrlten  and  speakers  outdid  them- 
selves in  denouncing  Republican.^,  reaction- 
aries, economic  royalists,  employers,  and 
every  maCI  who  owned  more  than  one  auto- 
mobile, as  public  enemies.  In  all  those 
years,  until  Jos  atcCarrHT  came  to  the  lore. 
tbe  whole  chorus  was  on  one  side.  There 
were  no  eaUeuUsts  on  the'  right.  Now  that 
one  has  arisen  who  picks  up  the  bricSbats 
and  hurls  them  hack,  not  always  in  a  Ches- 
tcrfieldian  manner,  should  not  be  matter 
for  surprise  and  hurt  tecUl^pil.  pa.'-ticularly 
by  anybody  right  of  esatsr. 

Men  like  Herbert  Hoover.  Tom  Clrdler, 
Senator  Taft.  snd  Secretary  Forrestai  were 
smeared  with  glorious  abandon  and  tbe  mid- 
dle-of-the-road joumaUsts  smiled  tolerantly 
on  wnat  ttaey  said  was  mere  e:njberance 
of  free  speecb.  But  when  one  man  comes 
along  and  uses  a  similar  wci^xm  of  cQecse 
against  Alger  Hiss,  Owen  Lattlmore.  Philip 
Jeasup.  Henry  Wallace,  et  al..  cries  or  an- 
guish arise.  Free  speech  is  t)elng  prc«tituted. 
we  are  told,  and  men  denied  their  sacred 
right  to  agitate  for  the  overthrow  of  repub- 
lican government. 

It's  too  much  to  expect  that  one  side  will 
continue  uniformly  to  be  gentlemen  and  let 
the  other  side  <^^  all  the  <tornick  flinging. 
The  rsaeop  that  capitaUam  and  free  repub- 
lican government  havi  beealesir.e  the  battle 
of  the  century  Is  tiiat  tbKb  advocates  have 
tried  to  fl^ht  emotionalism  with  logic,  demo- 
goguery  with  statesmanship.  Tbey  have 
couched  their  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of 
posterity.  whUe  the  roughnecks  of  socialism 
were  using  those  raw  and  primitive  come- 
on 's  that  get  votes. 

Senator  McCaaTXT  Is  not  a  man  of  nidirtal 
tempet'sawnt — at  least  not  that  of  the  judge 
w  ho  stfM  the  othw-  day  tha*,  he  was  not  wor- 
ried over  how  many  guUty  felons  escaped 
punishment  so  long  as  sll  the  Innocent  went 
free.  McCaitht  lacks  the  cold,  detach fd 
philosophic  mind.  He  is  something  of  an 
extremist.  But  we  need  men  like  him  In  this 
mortal  erlslB  of  freedom,  to  balance  the  po- 
litical teeter  board  that  so  long  has  been 
weighted  down  on  the  left.  And  t>e»ides. 
McCaxtwt  has  been  right  more  often  than 
wrong.  He  was  jnroved  to  be  right  about 
lAttimore.  No  one  seiiously  doubt-'s  that  he 
was  right  when  he  ehttged'  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  at  Waahlngton  had  a  heavy 
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lnfiItr»tlon  of  Rcdx  and  homosexual*.  \nd 
Philip  J*s8up  5  irply  to  tie  charyw  made  by 
McCaxtht  and  Hiircld  Stassen  Is  on  lU  t»C9 
&  tissue  of  mental  evaailoas. 

Also  McCaetht  rru\y  be  applauded  for  the 
enemies  he  has  triMjAf.  such  as  Drew  Pearson. 
SeaAtor  Bemton  of  the  smeily  team  cf  Ben- 
ton ahd  Bcwles.  The  Naacn.  Daiij  Worlcer. 
and  Pravda. 

The  New  York  Tin»es  sent  a  retemn  news 
analyst  to  Wisconsin  to  verify  reports  that 
McCAjrTHT  would  be  unseAted  at  next  jmat"* 
elections.  The  report  was  that  the  -vcrten 
of  Wie».">asln  like  McC*btht  consider  him  a 
winner,  and  will  reelec*  him  in  1962. 

McCa«tkt  should  represent  to  Republi- 
cans a  fluting  type  of  politics  the  party  has 
no*  naed  in  a  presidential  elecUon  for  a  long 
Ubm.  llBnMfr  Dtxjlskn  bent  the  veteran 
SeoCt  Lqoh  In  nilr.ris  last  yeax  with  a  two- 
flstod.  eye-blAclcli-ig.  nMne-calUng  campaign 
of  til*  BUtM  type  as  his  opgtonent's.  only 
b«Mv.  That  Is  the  sort  of  campaign,  and 
tb«  only  sort,  that  Harry  Truman  fears  for 
It^  This  Is  a  time  to  bar  no  holds.  For 
four  times  the  New  Deal -Fair  Deal  Socialists 
have  won  with  the  tacuc.  "The  end  Jxistifies 
the  means  •  That  Is  McCaktht  s  tactic, 
and  a  dasl*  of  it  may  well  be  recommended 
•s  a  new  wonlwg  for  Republican  leaders. 
«bo  for  so  k»f  have  lost  by  default. 


Fmnser  Moscow  Pastor  Backs  McCarUy 
aad  MacAitiMr  Views 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

BON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WiaCOMSOl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  an  ariicle 
from  the  Cathohc  Herald  Citizen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

FATKta  Bravx.  FOR.UEB  Moscow  Pasto«, 
Back.?  McCASTHy  aso  MacAbthus  Virws 
CfULKs  Bay —Sena ur  McCaktht  s  charges 
ttiat  Communists  have  mflltrated  mto  the 
Government  are  entirely  defend.fJble,  Father 
Leopold  Braun.  A.  A.  told  members  of  the 
Ore*n  Bay  lecture  forum  here  Sunday  night. 
For  12  years  the  American  pastor  m  charge 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  in  Moscow.  Father 
Brauu  &aid . 

'I  happeu  to  know  some  of  the  men  named 
by  McCarthy  personally  and  ol  the  existence 
of  documentary  evld»;nce  againist  them,  and 
from  a  purely  p:\tnotic  and  not  political 
I>^*int  of  view,  the  Secaioi  s  position  is  eu- 
tlrely  defeudable  " 

In  the  questu^n-aiid-ajaswer  senaion.  Fa- 
ther Brami  -Jel ended  General  MacArthur  s 
campaign  plan  in  Korea.  He  sa;d  he  be- 
lieved that  the  v±t  in  Koivn  was  deiiijeraiely 
•topped  a  year  ago  when  the  mUUarv  objec- 
tives of  MacArthur  were  aO^ut  to  be  cr-m- 
pleted.  But  the  Goveriunrnt  thought  that 
this  would  displease  me  V  S  S.  R  and  lead. 
to  world  war  HI.  Tm  wjrry  lo  say  that  tha 
foreign  policies  of  His  Uajeety  s  Government 
*  England  I  h%d  a  lot  to  <lo  with  the  stale- 
mate In  Korea." 

Father  Ib-aun  said  that  ItfacArtbur's  cam- 
paign theory  m  the  arlglnai  sense  was  the 
only   way   we  could   bfftBg  about  victory   la 


Korea  because  at  that  time  MacArthur  knew 
that  Russia  would  not  attack. 

Diplomatic  relations  wittk  BhhI»  should  be 
continued  but  only  on  tm  ribMtSte  reciproc- 
ity basts.  Father  BnuiB  Mlid.  "At  present, 
all  the  prtvi)eir«>s  of  dBplOBatie  Immunity  are 
accorded  to  the  U  8.  8.  R.  white  we  are 
lv.oked  at  as  scum  of  the  earth  In  the  Sorlet 

He  said  several  Russian  organisations 
operating  under  harmless  names  are  nothing 
more  than  divisions  of  the  secret  police  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  secret  infor- 
mation in  the  United  States. 

Present  curbing  of  Communist  infiltration 
In  Government  Is  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
several  years  ago,  Father  Braxm  said.  He 
pointed  out  that  Gerhart  Elsler.  a  known 
Communist,  was  not  deported  until  the  mass 
of  evidence  against  him  had  reached  tre- 
mendous proportions. 

Prior  to  this  time,  he  said,  "the  wife  of  a 
certain  President  wrote  a  letter  to  the  8ecre- 
tary  of  State  asking  clemency  for  Elsler  so 
he  could  continue  his  wca-k." 

He  also  charged  that  an  ex-President  had 
told  the  FBI,  "Etont  touch  it."  when  con- 
fronted with  a  dossier  containing  the  damn- 
ing evidence  on  Etsler. 

The  real  reason  the  Russian  people  do  not 
rebel.  Father  Bravm  said,  is  the  ubiquitotis 
vigilance  of  the  secret  police  operating  in 
three  spheres — Interior,  transportation,  and 
border  He  described  Riossia  as  a  "hermeti- 
cally sealed"  country  but  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  living 
in  a  paradise  and  they  are  denuMtflBg  more 
information  about  the  way  of  llfs  ««^rtff*fif  of 
the  country. 

He  described  the  transfer  of  1,750.000  Po- 
lish people  and  2.000  Spanish  young  people 
to  Russia,  where  they  were  forced  to  accept 
citlaenshlp  with  antedated  papers.  This  pre- 
vented their  being  repatriated  to  their  own 
countries,  "a  case  of  genocide  worthy  of  U.  N. 
attention,  but  try  to  get  it  on  the  docket." 
Father  Braun  said. 

Nikolai  Zarubln  Is  now  Russian  Amliassa- 
dor  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms.  But  this  same  man 
played  a  very,  very  black  and  despicable  role 
as  a  diplomat  while  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Otuwa.  where  he  directed  the  entire  atcan 
spy  ring  of  North  and  South  America." 

More  recently.  Zarubin  was  one  of  four 
delegates  of  Aussia  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, where  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
was  signed,  said  Father  Braun.  '' 

The  speaker  predicted  that  one  Malenkov 
would  succeed  Stalin  In  fact,  although  Molo- 
tov  may  be  the  figurehead  dictator. 


Commuiiist  Infiltration  io  tlie  State 
Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

nr  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  SENArE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  20,  1951 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  AppendLx  of  the  Rrcoiu)  articles  In 
the  Washington  Star  by  David  Lawrence 
on  Communist  infiltration  m  the  United 
States  Government. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  arttelet 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcqb» 
as  follows: 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

To  what  extent  have  C<xnmunlsts  end 
Comsiunist  sympathisers  infiltrated  tpM 
United  States  Government  and  particularly 
the  State  Department  in  recent  years? 

An  answer  to  this  question  is  attempted!  Im 
a  speech  by  Chairman  Conrad  K.  ttiow  of  pk» 
Loyalty  Security  Board  of  the  State  DepaH- 
ment.  He  has  made  some  very  sigtllflcant 
statcmenu  which  unqtiesUonably  will  at- 
tract the  attention  ot  ooagreHlonal  cotn- 
mittees  ss  they  esamlnc  ftvtbcr  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ofltoial  reply  to  vavtous  char^ 
leveled  In  recent  months. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  the  eye  te  the 
argument  that,  even  if  there  were  Commu- 
nists or  sympathisers  in  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, they  did  very  Uttle  harm  at  most. 
Here  ts  the  exact  language  by  ChairmaruSnow 
on  this  point: 

"I  can  saf  coaMHrtif  Ika*  tbere  are  no 
known  CuibbuujiMb  In  CtovatWHsant.  If  there 
are  any  secret  Communists — Commxinists 
who  join  no  Communist  fronts  and  speak  no 
Communist  sentiments— of  course  I  cannot 
say.  for  they  are  not  known. 

"The  HlSB  case  and  the  case  of  Judith 
Coplon  in  the  Justice  Department  have  dt^ao 
more  harm  in  terms  of  public  confidence  tjm 
any  harm  Hiss  or  Coplon  ever  did  In  the  ^ 
livery  of  classified  pa^iers.  Both  worked  in 
absolute  secrecy— theli>  best  friends  w^re 
Ignorant  of  their  acts.  ]|etther  would  hitso 
been  employed  by  Government  for  a^sy 
after  their  acts  were  discovered.  But  a  swSJ- 
low  does  not  make  a  summer — neither  |do 
these  two  cases  make  out  *ui  infiltration  |  of 
Government  by  Conununlsts." 

The  foregoing  sasertlon  will  be  chaUengtd. 
and.  in  fact,  is  caaSnMnetMl  toy  leeoRto  la< 
the  testimony  mads  feaCars  eongreaBlaaal 
committees.  | 

Thus,  the  declaration  that  Alger  wi— .  ior 
example,  would  never  have  been  kept  iln 
Govenunent  employ  for  a  day  after  his  a^ 
were  discovered,  is  not  bme  out  by  lis* 
testimony  given  by  Whlttaker  Chambers^  a 
'Confessed  Russian  spy,  who  has  told 
Krasalonal  aoauslttaaa  that  as  early  as  II 
he  aotUMI  tba  State  Department  that  __ 
had  given  him  secret  papers.  The  rec«d 
shows  that  Hiss  not  only  continued  In 
ptate  Department  for  years  afterward. 
that  he  played  a  very  importaia  part  ta 
preparations  for  and  in  the  tflMJHHln 
-went  on  at  the  Talta  Conference  aa 
Ss  1045. 

The    statement    by    Chairman    Snow 

r-Slnce  December  17.  1»47,  when  the  Preil- 
«enf8  loyalty  program  was  hnplemwited  by 
directive  ot  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Loyalty  £- 
fcurlty  Board  of  the  State  Department  tCs 
had  before  it  over  500  esses  of  State  Dei 
tn«nt  employees  who  have  been  las 
^or  loyalty  by  the  Fsdaral  Bnteaa  at 

fBI — and  not  ons  . 

tawad  at  a  present  Communist 
the  State  Department. 
"Onar  that  period  eight  employees   . 
been  held  to  be  sectirity  risks,  but  not 
of  those  admmad  laiaaiii  asa 
the  Caasaranlst  Pwtj,  aar  waa  tbere  ~ei 
dence  of  present  flBHBhKtiilp.'' 
A  reading  ot  tha  tirafolng  sUtemeat  U 
*""  wbo  have  not   foUowed   closely   tie 
— —  over  tha  loyalty  program  wo«^ 


eei- 
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Infiltration  In 
tlie  State  Departaaent  kaaat  occxirred  be- 
cause no  present  Commtmist  can  be  found. 
The  strongest  argwaanst  of  the  anti-Com- 
munist group  In  AMselsa  has  been  thst  for- 
assr  Commnnlets  elttaar  stayed  on  in  Oov- 
araassBt  cas^oy  or  were  permitted  to  re- 
sign without  an  explanation  of  what  harm 
they  had  done  while  in  Government  employ. 

In  the  statement  above  quoted,  the  words 
"present  Communist"  or  "press at  assmber- 
shlp"  were  not  underlined  by  t&a  spsaker. 
but  tbere  an>  many  obssrvers  wko  iMdst  that 
the  presence  of  formar  OoanonalBls  todsy 
in  highly  confidential  poets  ts  bad  ssenrtty. 
Chairman  Snow  reveals  that  since  1B<T  about 
40  other  employees  have  elected  to  resign 
daring  the  process  of  invaadgatlOB  and  ad- 
laAeation  of  loyalty."    He  adds: 

"Whst  might  have  beea  Ibond  In  their 
cases,  had  they  gone  to  hearing,  of  course, 
I  do  not  know.  But  this  small  number — 
less  than  50  in  all — out  of  a  departnoent  of 
94.000  employeee — who  have  either  been  held 
to  be  security  risks  or  who  have  for  one 
rsason  or  another  desired  not  to  face  investi- 
gation, does  not  ladlcass  any  notteeable  in- 
filtration of  ComnnmlBlB  ta  aovaraasent." 

It  is  the  Importance  at  the  word  **no- 
'?  It  will  be  noted  that  Klaus  Pochs. 
who  was  cleared  through  a  faulty  system  in 
which  the  State  Department  shares  reepoo- 
sibility.  stole  American  atom-boaab 
Tet  it  can  be  said  be  is  just  ore 
out  of  the  thousands  of  empUwass  at  our  own 


taiaoBBtyaaaa.  Taosa 

50  in  raUo  to  94,000  Is  mlslaadtng  la  ItseU. 
Mot  aU  the  94,000  employees  «(  tha  State  De- 
partment have  anything  to  do  wtth  confi- 
denUal  informatiloB.  It  la  a  rather  sasaU 
group  which  baa  aeeass  to  secrets,  sad  there 
Is  no  way  of  knowing  ntiatlier  the  50  who 
have  either  been  dtssalBssd  or  resigned  bad 
such  access.  The  pubUc  is  entitled  to  in* 
formation  on  this  point  ss  well  as  to  infor- 
mation as  to  Jvist  whst  part  was  played  by 
Alger  Hiss  and  oChsiB  who  are  admitted  now 
to  have  been 


Bisniwiua  Hhsia  LcaaifaD  Fscn — How  Hkb 
Up  m  TWI  8x*im  Dsvaanoirr  Dm  the  FBI 
Banmia  on  Bnsous  or  Emflotsb  Lotsltt 
mvasiKsTRma  Oar? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
What  happens  to  tnfaanailBn  en  loyalty 
which  Is  cooununicatad  by  UM  Inderal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation — the  FBI — to  the  State 
Department? 

I  question  is  raised  becatise  of  the  state- 
tt  Just  made  by  Gbatraaaa    Oonrad    K. 
of  the  Loyalty  Bethia  Buasd  of  the 
It  of  State,  who  says  publicly  that 
s  would  not  have  been  kept  in  Oov- 
it   employ   1   day  after  his  acta  were 
dlscuvered . 

The  same  State  Department  spakanaan  on 
loyalty  matt«s  says  that  both  Algsr  BSa  sad 
^dUh  Coplon  "wotked  la  abaolnfee  saa«aty — 
CHmds    wuw   IpSHamt   at   their 


But  the  FBI  wasnt  Ignorant  of  those  acts. 
It  promptly  prosecuted  Judith  Ooploo. 
It  also  laid  before  the  State  DapatUuant 
tata  tnnmaatlaa  ahooa  Mam  Bha  which  the 


But  how  high  up  In  the  DaparlnHnrk  did 
the  FBI  leporta  ever  get?  It  la  plain  fiwm  a 
reading  of  the  Itook  by  the  late  Bdwwrd  B. 
Stettinius.  Under  Secretary  of  State  i 
Secretary  of  State,  that  he  evidently  dM 
know  what  the  FBI  reported,  to. 
dealing  with  the  Yatte 
ttshad  la  Botembsr  wm  tf  DooMaday  * 
Ca— lir.  Stettlalua  paya  trlhote  to  the  work 
of  Alger  Bias  snd  says: 


*T  never  heard  of  any  questioning  of  Mr. 
Hiss'  loyalty  from  any  one  tatfde  or  otnside 
or  the  Stete  DepartBMKt  or  trom  the  FBI 
during  my  term  at  esrrlce  la  the  Depart- 
it." 

Undsr  Bstalarj  la 
IMS  and  Sseretary  of  state  tai  No- 
vember 1M4.  He  resleaed  in  June  1M5. 
That's  s  long  period  at  time  during  which 
FBI  InfiBHiathBi  appatantty  never  got  to  the 
Sausteij  at  Wala. 

It  la  known  that  te  IMS  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers, confessed  Baaiian  spy,  went  to  Adolph 
Berle.  Assistant  Sseratery  of  State,  and  told 
him  about  the  work  that  Htes  had  dona  la 
our  Government  as  a  Bussian  agent. 

It  Is  known  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1941 
and  esrly  1M9  the  FBI  obtained  tha  i 
Mr.  Bsrls  and  gave  the  Stete 
whatever   Information    It   had   abotR   Alger 


one  ease  hss  been  found  of  s  present  Com- 
munist workiag  tba  Stete  Department  *> 

The  $04  questloau  flwalfy  is  t.^is  Although 
In  every  other  Important  department  of  the 
United  States  OoTemment  djs!  vairr  cases 
have  been  found  and  It^alty  t)oarcls  of  those 
departmenu  have  recomooended  dismissals. 
why  has  the  State  Department  never  found 
a  single  disloyalty  case  that  rfesulted  ur'a 
formal  dismissal?  / 

Flately  Chalmian  Snow  has  chosen  to  give 
flvt  a  part  of  tha  stery  and  onl;  the  nart 
which  In  his  opinion  "<losa  not  indicate  sny 
noQceable  infiltration  of  Comrounlsu  in 
Government.'* 


Deaa  Ackesos 


1 1 


It  is  known  thst  in  March  1945.  just  after 
the  Talta  Conference — and  before  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Frandsco,  In 
vrtiicfa  Alger  BIss  ^ysd  aa  oAetel  part— 

creatad  ^itfte  a  stir  among  sobm  oSelals  te 

the  Department. 

Now  Chairman  Snow.  In  his  public  state- 
ment, saya  that  the  chief  daaaage  done  by 

Bsant.  and  he  irtaeaa  aa  ssininrtsry  tha  harm 
that  Hiss  did  In  ths  dsUvery  at 


Bvidently  Chslrman  Snow  has  not  given 
Wright  to  the  />|»p«in«wiiM—  which 
had  tO( 
thai 

For  Mr. 
te  his  beefc  that  he 
and  only  two  other  advlasrs  certain  < 
for  pmpusss  of  prassntaUon   to 
Boosevwlt  at  Talta.     Critics  of  the 
tratlon  in  Congress  claim  that 
"sold  down  the  river"  st  tha  Tatta  Oonfar- 
ence. 

Among  the  gnsaUcna  Ustod  by  Mr.  Stat- 
tlnlus  as  having  been  reels  wad  by 
Alger  Hiss  were  the  trsataaent  at 
the  Polish  question,  the  relstlons  between 
UNR&A  and  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
rights  at  Asaerlean  repreeentatlves  on  the 
aUtod  control^  eommlartnsia  for  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
and  Hungary,  missttiiiis  of  all  ccmces- 
la  Iran,  policy  in  Chins  with  iTftiente 
to  iMBlsii  Influence  with  the  Chinese  Oom- 
anndalB,  the  IteMah  straits  question,  and 
toter national  tnintmnhips 

Chairman  Snow  points  with  pride  to  the 
record  that  stnee  "■«—>.—  1947^ 
case  has  hsan  Itend  at  a  present  < 
working  te  the  Stete  Department,"  and  1 
"What.  then.  Is  sll  the  shouting  sboot?" 

Tet  in  his  own  public  slsleimiiii  Chalnaaa 
Snow  says  that  between  December  1947  and 
today.  8  employees  hsve  been  found  to  bs 
security  risks  and  about  "40  otbar  snptoysaa 
have  elected  to  resign  during  ths  proesss  at 
and  sdjud tratlon  at  loyalty." 
frankly: 

might  have  baan  found  in  tbalr 
had  they  fona  to  haanng.  ctf  course. 
Z  do  not  kaow." 

The  FBI  furnished  a  file  osi  aaary  one  cf 

loyalty  board  In  tta  Stete  Ospartaaent  elim- 
Instas  40  h^nlty  assss  bseauss  ttiey  didnt 
go  to  a  hearing,  does  thst  mean  the  back- 
ground of  thoee  40  cases  was  unlaywrtant? 

Thsre  is  another  partlaent  tact  on  which 
the  fullsst  candor  is  ssssinial      How  much 
tt  any.  waa  psM  on  ^the  40  loyalty 
toi 

out  by  ptssanra  and  thna 
s  perfect  score.  ensbUng  tt  to  say  that  "not 


KTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  waoostsur 

ni  THE  SZKATK  OF  THl  UNITED  8TATB8 

Saturday.  October  20.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Mr  President.  I  ask 

unaiumous  conaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«x>iid  a  letter 
prirted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
30.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  rras 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso.  as 
follows: 

or  Ofkwi- 

TD  ths  Itena  or  not  Hrw  Toax  Times 

"In  Praise  of  Dean  Acheson"  was  the  title 
yon  gave  to  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  August 
18.  written  by  Samuel  Owy  ^""^-^  Since  I 
am  a  member  of  the  "get  AahaaQn"  crowd,  an 
,ve  little  group 


of  the 

Mr.  Tnman  eooid  flad  tc  say  tn 
But  I  was  disappointed.  The 
burden  at  ths  letter  wss  tha:  Senator  Mc- 
Caanrr  la  disgraceful  and  Mr  Acheson  s  very 
tarUliant  fUlow  Indeed.  Few  tacui  were  ad- 
dticed  to  suppuii  erther  eoacantion. 

Mr.  Inasan*  who.  aanvdtag  to  Who's  Who. 
has  been  emplnyed  as  a  eonsaltaat  by  the 
State  D^MrUnsBt  on  donena  at  oocaalons  over 
the  yearn,  eltad  the  following  points  m  Mr. 
Acheson 's  favor: 

1.  He  wss  wtil  prepsred  for  his  task  when 
ha  became  Secretary.  Granting  that  thu 
true.  Is  It  not  his  record  since  tjien  that 
reaUy  matters?  Many  baatdaa  Snator  Uc- 
CasTHT  fsel  that  Oauslaij    nilMmiii  Ijs  the 

HevUle  Chamberlain.  The  loes  at  600  iX>o  000 
people  1 .  Chins  and  Bsstsrn  Bttrope  to  Krem- 
lin tinmlnatinn  siaos  the  end  of  the  war  la 
enoo^  to  qualify  him  for  'Jiat  distlncuon. 
even  though  his  reapnnilhlllty  must  be 
shared  wtth  nasMent  Tl  mi  is  n  and  General 


by  his 

through 
forces 


V  ■  scnoir  ow 

3    He  improved  ths  Unitad 
brlUisnt  stislsgj  h 
the  Ssenrtty  OwiiwH  to 
to  step. tha  igi I  In 

The  brflBanes  of  this  U  debatable.  Un  :ted 
States  foress  had  already  gone  into  Korea. 
so  tha  Ssavl^  CouaeU  was  pfeaentea  with 

aboat  Ifr.  Aahaaant  tellllanas  in  persuading 
Ikwaaa  to  l^paas  Congr^s«  by 
ths  war  a  pottaa  arrtton.  thereby 
aaolding  the  nuisancs  of  ssktng  for  s  decUi- 
ration  of  wsr  ss  the  Oonsutution  requires. 
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It&nt  ill  his  IcAdfTihip  lu  «txviigtheuiug  c<U7 
TClatteaa  with  tb;  fro*  vorkt  throogli  tb* 
AttMiUe  Pact.  XuropMtt  Dblon.  Ate. 

Tb*  fact  that  this  tM*  world  has  beaa 
at  aa  alarmteg  r»u  tfurtng  Mr, 
I'M  atewMrdrtUp  was  not  mcnttoBad. 
TIm  value  of  tha  Atlantic  Pact  to  this  coun« 
try  will  ba  won  fpmtvat  when  and  If  0«n- 

bt  his  current  mis- 
wlU  ba  ttma  anotigh  then  to 
•ppartton  the  cradiU  Just  what  Kuropeaa 
U&iaa  Mr.  Inman  u  referrlnc  to  I  do  not 
know.  ^ 

OTf-AMEllTAW  WBATtCam 

4.  Mr.  Achaaan  is  said  to  have  improved 
the  organfaitnn  and  atmoaphera  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  mter-AoMrtean  AflUis.  as  obsenred 
by  Mr.  Inman. 

If  It  CGuld  be  tfMfwn  that  some  South 
Americans  share  this  Tiewpoint.  the  obser- 
▼atkm  would  be  more  Iraiseafdve. 

These  items  were  all  that  Mr.  Inman 
mustered  in  praise  of  Dean  Acheson.  He 
other  thtngs  for  which  Mr. 
has  been  praised  by  his  admirers: 
brilliant — nay.  total — diptomacy  In 
Tito  that  we  would  cone  to  his 
If  YtigoBlaTla  were  attacked  by  the 
Bovtets,  while  gallantly  refraining  from  ask- 
tac  any  help  tram  Tito  IT  we  shoxiid  be  at- 
taeted  in  Germany. 

Bis  ehrewd  baiydning  by  which  be  secured 
tUe  relaaaa  of  Bobsrt  Vcgater  in  the  short 
time  of  1  y«ar  a.id  for  the  paltry  ransom  of 
%1MJOOOJOOO  worth  of  machinery.  When 
asked  by  a  repotter  whether  be  would  try 
to  eaebaace  the  Soviet  spy  OuWtcbev  for 
Mr.  Vogelcr.  Mr.  Achcaon  coldly  retorted: 
~W«  dOD^  do  thlnga  (ka«  way." 

Si  great  prracwl  eoorage  In  refusing  to 
rarign  in  the  face  of  long  and  clamorous  bi- 
partisan demands  that  he  do  so. 

MoxTcoMxxT  M.  QaaxN. 

Havsz  n  GsAcx.  Ms.,  August  19.  X$Sl. 


McCarriiyisfB  2nd  TnnnaBism 


EXTENSION  OP 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WBKXHHOf 

IN  CHZ  SXNATK  C^  TBt  UNITED  STATB8 

Saturday,  October  20,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Amecdiz  of  the  Ricou»  an  editorial 
tram  the  New  York  Journal-American  of 

September  21.  1951. 

There  beine  no  objectton.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccotn 
as  follows: 

McCaKTHTXBM   AMD  TSDM  AJOBM 

President's  Trxmiac's  manifested  deeteton 
to  make  "McCarthy  .jn"  an  issue  in  his  proa- 
pectire  campaign  for  reetecUon  can  tMUj 
prove  to  be  his  fa  aI  poUtkal  blunder. 

"McCartbyUo.,"   wbetliar  one  cares  for  it 

or  AJ»t  Is  nritber  ■pontanaoos  nor  an  inven- 
tion Of  the  Wuconsln  Senator. 

It  is.  In  Its  particulAf  form,  a  vlgc^roun 
protest  iig<iinsi  Conicnunlsm  In  the  Ne*  Deal 
— which  meniij  Ck-aimunism  In  the  Dnlted 
.States  Governmerit 

And  il  liie  Communist  infactioii  h^d  not 
exisied    at    the    New    Deal.    "McCarthyism" 


could  not  have  occurred  as  a  caustic  but 
salutary  corrective. 

This  is  no»  a  matter  of  mere  speculation. 

Tbe  records  of  Oongraaafcrnal  investigating 
oomimltteea.  and  even  more  of  Pederal  crim- 
inal courta.  have  artiMlahed  the  essential 
facta. 

To  cite  the  most  notable  example — 

Alger  Bias,  who  went  to  Yalta  with  Pres- 
ident Rooaevelt.  where  cailna  was  betrayed. 
and  who  waa  Secretary  General  of  the  or-^ 
ganimtlon  meetlBf  of  the  United  Nations. 
denied  under  oath  any  ccmpUclty  In  the 
Communist  conspiracy  and  waa  indicted  for 
perjury. 

President  Tnmian,  instead  of  respecting 
the  constitutional  legal  process,  attempted 
to  ridicule  the  action  as  a  "red  herring." 

But  Alger  Hiss  was  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison. 

Did  President  Tniman — under  oath  to  en- 
force the  laws — then  recant  his  contemptu- 
ous remark? 

Be  did  nott 

On  the  contrary,  his  Prime  Minister,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson,  unctuously  and  con- 
tumaciously declared  that  he  would  not  turn 
his  back  on  Alger  Hiss. 

And  Secretary  Acheson  remains  In  Mr. 
Truman's  Cabinet. 

Moreover,  on  how  many  occasions  has  Mr. 
Tnunan  Impeded  or  frustrated  congressional 
Investigations  of  New  Deal  communism  by 
withholding  from  Congress  reasonable  ac- 
to  public  documents,  which,  no  doubt, 
prepared  in  good  faith  f<»  the  public 
security  and  afterward,  by  Presidential  order, 
were  secretively  sequestered  in  the  New 
Deal's  padlocked  files? 

The  most  spectaciilar  Instance  of  Mc- 
Carthytem  In  action  and  its  effect  upon  New 
Deal  political  fortunes  was  that  of  former 
Senator  Tydings.  of  Maryland. 

Senator  McCartht  had  alleged  that  New 
Deal  communism  perverted  our  far-eastern 
policy,  causing  the  loss  of  China  and  Inviting 
the  Korean  war. 

Senator  Tydings  conducted  a  New  Deal  in- 
vestigation, the  most  revealing  feature  of 
which  was  publication  of  the  suppressed 
Wedemeyer  report  on  Korea. 

The  Tydings  committee's  report  was  most 
deservedly  called  a  whitewash. 

When,  subsequently.  Senator  Tydings 
sought  reelection.  Senator  McCabtht  indig- 
nantly took  to  the  stiunp  in  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  "Tydings — after  long  and  distinguished 
•ervlce— was  defeated. 

A  prudent  politician  sitting  In  Mr.  Tru- 
man's place  might  regard  the  Tydings  epi- 
sode as  premonitory,  even  if  his  patriotic 
impulses  did  not  compel  him  to  respect,  at 
least,  the  motives  of  McCarthy  ism. 

He  might  conclude  that  this  thing  called 
McCarthylsm  la.  in  its  way,  an  expression  of 
loyal  and  emended  Anaerlcanlsm,  and  that  It 
is  hardly  smart  polltica  to  oppose  either  loy- 
alty ur  AmerlcaaMm. 

But  pertiaps  this  Is  too  severe  an  observa- 
tion In  President  Truman's  case. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Truman  simply  lias  a 
blind  spot  in  his  political  vision  wtien  oom- 

munlam  u  concerned;  or  elae,  poUtlclanllke, 
be  has  a  weakness. 

WtUehever  tbe  ease.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
suspect  that  some  at  Mr.  Tnunan  "s  contln- 
QtecaMm  may  be  primarily  to  blame  for 
hie  miiitalian  and  eMentially  dangerous  atti- 
tude of  snpportlnf  eommunlsm  indirectly  by 
stubbornly  and  directly  opposing  mlliunt 
antieommunism. 

For  militant  antieommunism  is  the  proper 
<S«Sni'k»  of  MeCarttaytaft. 


Was  the  Decartelisation  Program 
Sabotaged? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATTVlil 
Saturday,  October  20,  1951       I 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  I  insert  part  IV  of 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  bul- 
letin. Prevent  World  War  m.  No.  6,  Ho- 
vember-December  1950,  published  by  ijhe 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
ni.  New  York  City,  under  the  heading 
"Was  the  decartelisation  program  sabo- 
taged?" as  follows:  i 

WAS       THE       DECAKTEUZATION       PKOGSAia 

SABOTAGin? — Past  IV  [ 

IV.    BOSCH    VKIXKOS    IN    BIOH    PLACES CENSIAL 

WliSON  1 

While  the  Decartelizatlon  Branch  was  p^- 
j paring  its  order  against  Boech,  company  pf- 
jf d&ls  were  not  l&ggard  In  defending  their  In- 
'terests.    They  established  close  relationst^ps 
I  with  such  people  as  George  Erion,  ecocomflcs 
chief  of  the  military  government  in  Sttijtt- 
gart.    Throvigh  Erion,  tie  Bosch  people  w^ 
able  to  learn  the  details  of  the  order  planijed 
against   them.     They  were   also   intimatifly 
associated  with  Leland  Spencer,  chief  of  ^^e 
bipartite     industry     and    commerce     groUp. 
Spencer,  an  influential  person  in  the  dct^- 
mination  of  the  steps  taken  by  military  gov- 
ernment to  revive  German  industry,  declared 
that  the  Bosch  directive  would  have  to  p^s 
through  his  hands  before  it  would  be  ap- 
proved. ] 

Spencer  was  in  touch  with  United  StaMB 
businessmen  who  gathered  n^terial  for  ipa 
by  the  pro-Bosch  officials  in  military  gov- 
ernment to  defeif^the  decartelizatlon  pro- 
gram ;  -•  \n  particular  to  water  down  ahd 
emasculate  the  Bosch  order.  Among  ^e 
statements  gathered,  for  Instance,  was  ^e 
from  Charles  E-  Wilson,  former  chairman  1  of 
General  Electric,  opposing  action  against 
Eosch  as  detrimental  to  German  indus^lsl 
recovery.  This  material,  gathered  by  K^- 
neth  L.  Meyers  in  the  United  States,  vias  for- 
warded to  George  Erion.  Wxirttem  berg-Baden 
economics  chief,  and  thus  became  available 
to  Bosch  for  use  in  prosecuting  its  case  before 
the  various  appeal  boards.  Other  individuals; 
on  behalf  of  Bosch  included  Major  General 
Hayes,  deputy  military  governor,  who  In- 
quired Into  the  nature  of  the  impending  ac- 
tion against  Bosch  and  lent  encouragemdnt 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  whittling  dolm 
■the  Bosch  directive.  Among  the  most  lii- 
Iportant  of  these  individuals  was  an  ex  gcki- 
leral  of  the  United  SUtes  Army,  Artbiur 
[Wilson. 

;  As  early  as  1847.  WUson  undertook  an  ^f- 
Jensive  against  the  decartelizatlon  progr4m 
^nd  the  Bosch  order.  Ez-Oeneral  Wllaoni 
|>rlvat«  individual,  and  in  no  way  aasodat 
With  the  military  government,  ractlved 

feupport  for  his  activities  from  every  mlUt 
government  oScUkl  opposing  tbe  DecarteU 

tion  Brandi.  Ttey  Included  the  already 
Itnown  Bronaon,  Bawkins,  WllklMon.  S^-**- 
cer.  and  others,  as  well  as  officials  in  JI$A 
i  Joint  Export-Import  Agency )  such  as  Oeodp 
Ban  try.  John  Prench.  and  other  top  offleersfof 
that  agency. 

Wilson  8  actions  In  the  Interest  of  Bosth 
tfeserve  the  closest  scrutiny.    Oentral  Wllstn 
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had  met  Bronson  while  tlie  latter  was  in  the 
service.  He  eaQ>e  to  Gennany  on  hia  own, 
armed  with  an  Introduction  to  General  Clay. 
Although  Wilson  did  not  talk  to  Clay  about 
Bosch  directly,  he  nevertheless  voiced  his  op- 
position to  the  entire  decartelisation  pro- 
gram. He  stated  that  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Bosch  had  the  ftill  support  of  aU  of  CUys 
top  lieutenants  but  did  not  indicate  whether 
General  Clay,  himself,  had  directly  encour- 
aged his  efforts. 

Wilson  was  vitriolic  against  the  staff  of  the 
Decartelizatlon  Branch.  He  denoimced  their 
efforts  to  deconcentrate  German  Industry  as 
a  reflection  of  their  belief  In  the  "Morgen- 
thau  plan."  He  argued  that  Bosch  had  al- 
ready been  deconcentrated  as  a  result  of  war 
action.  He  disputed  the  findings  of  the  De- 
cartelizatioi^  staff  on  the  cartel  and  monopoly 
position  of  Bosch  within  Germany  and  Justi- 
fied exclusive  trade  and  distribution  prac- 
tices in  the  name  of  efficiency  and  normal 
business  practice.  He  demanded  that  the 
order  against  Boech  be  rescinded  and  that 
the  company  l>e  permitted  to  remain  ln^.act 
in  the  western  zones  with  all  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries. He  declared  that  American  tax- 
payers would  be  burdened  if  action  against 
Boech  took  place  and  stated  that  even  the 
Bosch  employees  wotild  suffer  a  decline  in 
their  standard  of  living.  In  all  of  these 
arguments,  Wilson  was  echoing  the  Boech 
posiUon  which  Bosch  ofBclals  had  prepared 
in  their  reply  to  the  order  to  comply  with 
the  already  emasculated  directive  signed  by 
Bronson 

However.  Wilson's  intervention  In  the  af- 
fairs of  Bosch  was  not  the  result  of  his  deep 
concern  for  the  American  taxpayer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  early  as  April  1947.  WUson 
had  entered  Into  business  negotiations  with 
the  Bosch  firm  for  the  exclusive  distribu- 
tion of  Bosch  p>roducts  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  The  nature  of  the  contract  be- 
tween Wilson  and  associates  and  the  Boech 
combine  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
section.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  look  at 
the  various  intermediary  steps  undertaken 
by  Wilson  prior  to  the  final  signing  of  the 
Bosch  deconcentration  order,  to  grasp  the 
full  imjjortance  of  WUson's  activities  on  be- 
half of  the  Bosch  cartel. 

General  Wilson  engaged  In  numerous  con- 
versations with  the  Bosch  officials  in  the 
course  of  1947.  Through  Erion  and  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  group  under  Leland 
Spencer,  Wilson  was  informed  of  the  pending 
action  against  Boech.  Wilson  started  his 
operations  by  appearing  In  Berlin  and  solicit- 
ing the  support  of  General  Hayes.  Deputy 
Military  Governor.  He  was  supplied  with 
an  official  car.  an  office,  and  a  secretary.  He 
expressed  alarm  at  the  consequences  of  de- 
concentrating  Bosch  to  all  of  the  top  ad- 
ministrators of  military  government.  He  ob- 
tained the  help  of  General  Hayes  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  patent  provisions  of 
the  pending  Bosch  order,  and  throvigh  Gen- 
eral Hayes,  he  requested  that  they  be 
changed.  Be  engaged  In  numerous  confer- 
ences with  Bronson.  Hawkins,  and  Wilkinson 
on  these  matters.  He  also  spoke  to  a  nimi- 
ber  of  staff  members  atmut  the  Bosch  order, 
but  decried  their  motives  and  the  purposes 
of  the  entire  procpdiire.  These  conferences 
between  Wilson  and  the  Bronson -Hawkins 
team  occurred  periodically  over  the  course 

of  months.  It  will  be  recalled  that  during 
this  period,  a  druft  of  the  deconcentration 
order  had  already  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  Bronson  without  any  action  and 
that  the  final  version  accepted  by  Bronaon 
had  been  depleted  of  Its  vital  provisions. 

Is  it  a  matter  c€  coincidence  that  the 
vital  parts  of  the  Bosch  order  were  thrown 
out  on  Bronson '8  Instructlorj  at  the  time 
when  Wilson  was  conferring  with  Bronson 


and  Hawkins?  As  we  sheQ  show  in  the  next 
section,  all  at  thaae  provlslane  were  at  para- 
mount Importance  in  WUson's  budneBs  deal 
with  the  Boa<^  con^Mtny. 

The  real  motives  behind  Wilson's  activities 
were  made  apparent  when  he  preeented 
Bronson  and  Hawkins,  during  one  of  his  pe- 
riodical visiU  to  BerUn.  with  a  capj  at  a 
draft  of  a  contract  between  the  so-called 
International  Prodticu  Trading  Co.  of  Zur- 
ich. flwHilBiid.  and  the  Boech  firm,  giving 
the  former  exclusive  rights  to  aeU  and  dis- 
tribute Bosch  products  on  the  International 
market.  Wilson  requested  Bronson  and 
Hawldns  to  give  approval  of  the  contract 
which  had  already  been,  in  principle,  ac- 
cepted by  JEIA  (the  Joint  Kzpcrt-Import 
Agency).  These  conversations  conocrnlng 
the  contract  also  took  place  before  Wirisieiiii 
instructed  staff  members  of  Decarttiisation 
to  delete  or  change  portitms  at  the  original 
draft  of  the  Boech  order  and  before  Bronson 
signed  the  revised  draft  of  this  order. 

At  no  time  was  any  memt>er  of  the  Decar- 
telizatlon staff  Informed  by  Bronson  tliat 
such  a  contract  was  in  existence  or  being 
considered  by  him  and  Hawkins,  or  that  an 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  a  for- 
eign company  and  a  German  firm  which  was 
subject  to  deconcentration  action.  At  no 
time  prior  to  the  Isstiance  of  the  approved 
draft  on  Bosch  did  Bronson  consult  the  legal 
members  of  his  staff  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  a  contract.  Its  existence  was  in  effect 
kept  secret  by  Bronson  and  Hawkins. 

Hawkins  and  Bronson.  after  making  a 
niunber  of  minor  revisions  in  the  contract, 
gave  their  approval  to  the  deal,  and  the  con- 
tract was  forwarded  to  JEIA.  which  gave  Its 
final  a(^>roval  in  July  1948. 

Asked  to  account  fcH'  his  relations  with 
WUscn.  Bronson  subsequently  grew  very  hazy 
about  his  conversations  with  him.  Bronson 
never  questioned  the  impropriety  of  a  pri- 
vate Individual,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
a  former  general,  representing  the  inaereats 
of  a  German  company  before  an  c^Bclal 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Government.  In 
any  case  he  never  informed  the  staff  about 
Wilson's  deal  with  Bosch  untU  the  contract 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  member  of 
his  staff  who  raised  the  entire  issue  of  the 
legality  of  Wilson's  actions  and  the  legality 
of  the  contract  itself. 

▼      BACKCaOtTND    OT    THE    IPTC     flNTnEMATIOXAL 
PSOOUCTS    TSADIKG    CO.) 

It  is  Clear,  as  Wilson  subsequently  ad- 
mitted himself,  thst  his  intervention  on  be- 
half of  Bosch  was  only  motivated  by  hia  ner- 
sonal  interest.  It  is  s'so  evident  that  WU- 
son's activities  on  behalf  of  Bosch  bore  fruit 
in  the  revisions  in  the  Bosch  order  and  the 
Hawkins-Bronson  approval  of  his  private 
deal  with  Bosch.  It  may  explain  the  long 
delay  In  taking  action  against  Bosch  and 
the  lukewarm  attitude  toward  the  contem- 
plated action  by  General  Clay. 

We  can  examine,  therefore,  at  this  point, 
the  International  Products  Trading  Co.  itself 
and  the  kind  of  arrangement  it  made  with 
Bosch. 

The  IPTC  is  stated  to  have  been  established 
as  a  result  of  the  inltUtlve  of  two  Greek 
businessmen  by  the  name  of  the  Ohertaos 
brothexs.  Por  over  30  years  they  operated 
an  sgenqr  In  Greece  and  other  coimtrtes  for 

the  distribution  and  sale  of  Bosch  products. 
After  World  War  n.  tn«  Obertsos  brothers 
undo^ook  to  reesUbltsh  their  International 
connections  with  Bosch.  Por  that  purpose 
they  first  approached  a  certain  Colonel  Col- 
calre.  assistant  military  attach^  at  tbe 
United  States  embassy  in  Berne,  nnllswlaiid. 
They  proposed  to  Colcaire  tbe  iswislilili 
meut  of  an  international  agency  for  the  tfto- 
trlbution  and  sale  of  Boech  products 
throughout  the  entire  world   through  the 


formation  of  a  coa^paaqf  vader  Swiss  laws. 
C3(^calre  avidly  aeeepSsd  the  proposjil  In 
which  he  would  have  a  sutxtantial  par- 
ticipation without  Iprvestlng  any  money, 
since  the  Ghertecs  brothers  agreed  to  supply 
aU  the  capital. 

Diuiag  tlisse  negotiations.  General  WUson. 
at  that  time  vlee  prestrtsnt  at  the  Trans- 
World  Alrllnea.  made  hie  appearance.  It  is 
not  clear  whethw  he  already  knew  the 
Ohertsos  brothers  or  was  introduced  to  them- 
by  Ooicaire.  In  any  case,  he  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  establishment  of  tj^e 
company  under  the  same  condltloati. 
eequently.  Colcaire  was  eased  out  at  the 
and  WUson  became  an  equal  partner  in  the 
new  company,  owning  one- third  of  lu  capital 
stock  with  the  money  put  up  by  the  Oreefc 
businessmen.  Wilson's  share  was  to  be  re- 
paid by  him  out  of  the  future  earnlnga  of 
tbe  new  firm. 

Wilson  liMiMdlately  took  over  the  asstgn- 
ment  of  setting  vp  the  company  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Bosch  on  details  of 
the  contract  for  the  exclusive  distribution 
and  sale  of  their  i»t)ducts.  WUson,  as  we 
already  have  seen,  undertook  the  Job  of 
obtaining  mUitary  government  approval  for 
ttke  deal  and  sought  to  Interfere  in  the  pend- 
ing deconcentration  action  against  Bosch 

As  a  private  Individual.  Wilson  was  dearly 
engaged  hi  activities  which  violated  mUltary 
govemnaent  regulations.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  not  evident  that  Bronson  and 
Hawkins,  In  encouraging  a  private  btisiuess 
venture  on  the  part  of  an  American  ^ttwn, 
did  not  live  up  to  their  oath  of  ofBce? 

VI.    THX  MEAKIKC  OF  THE   BOSCR-QTC  COMTBACT 

The  contract  signed  by  Boech  and  the 
IPTC,  and  approved  by  JEIA  in  July  1948, 
conve3red  on  the  IPTC  exclusive  rights  to 
sell  and  distribute  Bosch  products  in  the 
Intematioual  market.  When  its  exisfeenoe 
was  finally  Ix-ought  out  into  the  open 
through  the  accidental'  discovery  by  a  de- 
cartelizatian  stsff  member,  it  was  character- 
iaed  as  illegal  and  in  violation  of  British  and 
American  laws  on  decartelisation.  In  ad- 
dition, sta.  members  declared  the  new  Swiss 
company  to  t>e  a  front  for  Bosch  and  a 
method  whereby  Boech  hoped  to  evade  mili- 
tary government  laws  on  the  accumulation 
of  foreign  aaceta  by  a  Oennaa  company  an4 
thus  pile  up  foreign  aaaets  outside  the  jurtx- 
dictlon  of  the  occupational  auth<»1Ues. 

The  evidence  that  Boseh  and  WUson  had 
engsgad  in  an  attempt  to  outwit  military 
government  came  from  a  former  director  of 
the  Boec^  firm  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  operations  of  Bosch  for  many  years. 
This  individual  stated  that,  in  reality,  the 
IPTC  was  not  s  privste  tasby  of  WUson  as 
Bronson  continually  asserted,  but  a  company 
estabUshed  alter  a  conference  between  WU- 
son and  Bosch  officials  in  Switzerland,  held 
in  the  summer  of  1947.  The  purpose  of  this 
company  was  to  buUd  up  Bosch's  foreign  as- 
sets and  the  ca^^tal  for  the  enterprise  came 
through  Boaeii.  Its  dlrecton  also  were  ds- 
cMred  to  be  In  the  aapkty  of  the 
firm.  We  nave  already  seen  that  Boech 
adept  in  the  uUliaatioo  of  various  cloaking 
devices  to  hide  its  ownership  of  domestic  ur 
fcrelgn  eompanlca.  It  is  a  charge  which 
cannot,  \bertfon.  bo  HgtHOj  Ignored.    The 

IPTC.  moreovw.  employed  as  its  chief  i«ent. 
a   Swias    national    wbo  had   been   the   Mstmtl 

for  Boech  during  WorM  War  DL  Tliis  parson 
now  bccaoe  tlw  fiaaral  managsr  of  tbs 
IPTC.  Among  his  activities  was  the  reestab- 
llahment  of  Boeeh  a^M«»^  in  Spain  and 
Fortugal.  two  oountrlas  with  which  German 
arms  were  expressly  forbidden  to  do  busl- 
nees  under  existing  United  States  laws. 
While  these  charges  that  IPTC  was  a  tfumaqr 
for  Bosch  were  expressly  denied  by  WUson. 
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Is  •  fftct  that  top  ottdalB  oT  miUtary  fOT> 
Bt    unvr    tiirt— imrrt     to    ftnd    oat 
tb«y  ««r«  tnj*  or  noC 

ttom  tlMsB  Mpects  of  WUaon't 

•ettrttlH  u4  tb*  MSttkl  owMTshlp  o(  IPTC 
lawycn  for  tlM  dMwMlBatton  staff  — clawd 
ttaa  oaatnet  RMtt  to  k*  »  viotetkn  <tf 
lAVSC  TTm  eontnct  provMMI  f or  tkft  I 
tcttSDce  at  tntematloiukl  cartal 
t>7  reqiilring  tbe  IPTC  to  protoct  Boacb  from 
acy  lt»»«f«^»v«  oo  tli0  Mlw  o(  its  products  in 
anjr  ooontiT.  vbachsr  that  country  was  with- 
in or  oatsMs  the  agraeaacstt.  Tha  oonuact 
further  bonmd  IPTC  not  to  <leal  In  any  oom- 
petttlve  products,  as  such  prodocta  would 
compete  with  Beach  regardleas  of  prMse.  p«r- 
farmanoe  or  DMtbod  of  manufacture.  IPTC 
was  (Ungated  to  compel  Its  saboonuractcrs  to 
adhere  to  this  principle,  Tlie  oontract  was 
dKlaiad  to  ha  aadustta  gBngnipMnaUy  atece 
It  covered  the  anttre  world  and  all-luataiAva 
since  It  iwriafsil  only  to  Boaefa  products. 

Decartedaatloa  staff  lawyers  declared  the 
ocAtraet  was  made  and  the  IPTC  established 
for  tte  purpose  of  provkUi^  Bosch  with  an 
itldy  todf^peodent  eompaity  for  the  re- 
at  at  Boachl  International  net- 
:  or  aalsa  and  dMrthvtion  outlets  under 
the  eonttol  of  Boaeh.  and  Intended  to  build 
up  iwMnrea  of  foralgB  ssehange  outside  the 
I  whiiietl  KMMs  of  oee«vatlon.  Under  mill- 
taty  govemmant  laws,  a  German  company 
waa  prohibited  from  tnsrtng  and  entering 
llAo  soch  an  agreement.  This  wo\ild  be  true 
0mm  If  the  IPTC  woe  not  a  front  for  Bosch. 
In  Bubstanea.  thait.  WUaon^  with  the  support 
of  military  giwsmmant  odW-lals.  had  sought 


to  evade  military  goveraoMnt  regulations. 
and  his  actions  were  therefore  clearly  in  vio- 
lation of  occupation  laws. 

It  Is  certainly  strange,  therefore,  to  realise 
that  neither  Bronaon  nor  Hawkins  ipade  any 
effort  whatever  to  Inquire  into  the  nature 
at  Wilson 's  activitiea  nor  to  demand  any  in- 
formation on  the  Individuals  assocUted  with 
tha  IPTC.  The  casoalnen  with  which  they 
approved  an  sgreement  clearly  In  violation 
of  laws  they  were  pledged  to  uphold,  throws 
a  fCTeallng  light  on  the  whole  attitude  to- 
ward ttTHwrtr******'^"  and  on  the  nature  of 
the. Ill  lillMl  tiMi  iifinnnn  efforts  to  bury  decar- 
tallHtilon.  and  the  sabotage  of  their  solemn 
obagatton  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  United 


We  need  only  refer  to  Bronson's  behavior 
after  the  discovery  of  the  contract  and  the 
nature  of  WUson'k  activities.  Afraid  of  the 
repercussions  from  his  high-handed  manipu- 
lations In  favor  of  Wilaon  and  Bosch.  Bron- 
son  made  a  gesture  toward  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  hla  legal  staff.  Without  exception, 
all  (tf  the  members  of  the  sta^  consulted  de- 
clared the  contract  to  be  a  violation  of  Law 
56  and  British  ordinance  78. 

To  add  to  Bronson's  discomfiture,  Briga- 
dier Oxborrow.  British  chief  of  decarteliza- 
tlon,  officially  denounced  the  contract  as  Il- 
legal and  {HX>tested  Bronson's  unilateral  ac- 
tion which  Brouson  explained  as  due  to  dif- 
ficulties of  communication  between  himself 
and  the  Britlsli.  Subjected  to  such  pres- 
sure. Bronson  stated  that  perhaps  he  had 
gone  "out  on  a  limb"  In  this  matter  and  had 
made  a  mistake. 


In  any  case.  BitxMon  agread  to  have  Um 
hole    case    reviewed    and    requeeted    staff 

In  conjunction  with  the  British^  to 
prepare  a  memorandiuu  outlining  why  1  b« 
Bosch-IPTC  contract  shotUd  be  nulllfled  or 
dispatch  to  JKIA.  Such  a  memorandum  i  aa 
prepared  for  tbe  signature  of  Bronson  sod 
Oxborrow.  Bronson  accepted  the  memiir- 
andum  but  never  signed  It.  Instead  he  hi  u- 
rled  to  Berlin  for  consultaticm  with  Hawkl  tis. 
telling  the  latter  thst  maybe  they  hod  b<th 
stuck  their  necks  out  too  far.  Hawk  ns 
recommended  that  the  Legal  Division  of 
OMQUS  be  asked  for  an  opinion.  Af  ier 
due  deliberation.  Colonel  Raymond,  cl:  ief 
of  the  Legal  Division  of  OMGU8.  came  foi  th 
with  the  answer.  Raymona's  advice  w«  a 
masterpiece  of  nonconunltm^nt.  After  oit- 
lining  the  relevant  sections  of  military  g<>v- 
emment  law  which  would  prohibit  Boi  ch 
from  making  such  a  contract  with  a  fore:  ga 
company,  he  declared  that  no  facts  1  sd 
been  presented  by  which  a  conclusive  Ju<  ^- 
ment  oould  be  made.  Without  approving  cr 
disapproving,  the  Legal  Dlvlsicn,  in  efl4  ot. 
declared  the  deal  to  be  a  fait  accompli. 
,  The  Qnal  nail  was  thus  driven  into  1  he 
fiasco  of  the  Bosch  case.  Whether  action 
against  Bosch  will  ever  be  talcen  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  final  draft  ol  the  Boich 
order.  In  any  case,  was  so  innocuous  tliat 
Bosch  could  afford,  with  Wilson's  approial, 
to  submit  to  a  deconcentrating  act  on 
which,  at  best,  would  only  be  a  plo\is  gcstiire. 
Will  the  United  States  have  to  seize  Bo4ch 
for  the  third  time? 
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